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SIR  STEPHEN  THEODORE  JANSSEN,  BARONET, 


CHAMBERLAIN   OF   THE   CITY   OF  LONDON. 


SIR, 

THE  Performance  before  you  being  planned  upon  Principles  no  Way  incompatible  with  thofe 
you  have  always  efpoufed,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  addrefling  this  Volume  to  a  Gentleman 
of  your  diftinguifhed  Character  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

There  being  contained  in  this  new  Edition,  and  particularly  in  this  Volume,  feveral  valuable  Com- 
mercial Memoirs,  with  which  you  have  been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me,  calls  for  a  grateful  public 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Obligation. 

Though  this  was  not  the  Cafe ;  and  though  I  had  not  many  Years  had  the  Honour  of  your 
Friendship  and  Confidence,  On  whom  could  I  pitch  upon  with  more  Propriety  to  infcribe  this  com- 
mercial Work,  than  to  fo  zealous  and  confpicuous  a  Friend  to  Trade,  and  fo  clofely  connected  with 
a  Corporation  the  Author  fo  highly  venerates  ? 

Had  not  the  worthy  Citizens  of  London  lately  given  you  diftinguifhed  Marks  of  their  great  Re- 
gard, and  which  has  obtained  the  Sanction  of  public  Approbation,  your  laudable  Conduct:,  as  a 
City  Magistrate,  or  a  commercial  Patriot,  would  have  been  only  known  to  a  few,  who  confidered 
its  uncommon  Merits. 

When  you  became  the  happy  Instrument  of  putting  a  Stop  to  the  general  Wear  of  French  Cam- 
brics, and  inftead  of  this  Nation  giving  Employment  to  French  Manufacturers,  you  promoted  that 
of  our  Englifh  Weavers ;  the  Kingdom  has  ever  fince  been  benefited  no  lefs  than  half  a  Million 
per  Annum  :  For  before  the  Year  1 744.-5,  when  you  procured  an  Act  to  prohibit  the  Wear  of 
French  Cambrics,  which  was  inforced  afterwards  by  feveral  others,  we  paid  at  leafl  250,000  /. 
a  Year  to  France  for  that  Commodity :  and  having  laved  that  Sum,  and  given  Employment  to  our 
own  Manufacturers  of  Gauzes  and  Blonds,  and  numerous  other  home-made  Wares  in  their  Stead, 
makes  a  Difference  to  the  Nation  between  faving  and  fpending  of  double  the  Sum :  and  the  na- 
tional Gain  of  half  a  Million  yearly  from  1745  to  1765,  amounts  to  ten  Millions  of  princi- 
pal Money.  Was  not  this  an  Object  worthy  the  Patronage  of  a  Britifh  Legiflature  ?  And  is 
not  this  Advantage,  under  a  wife  Administration,  as  likely  to  continue  at  leafl  as  many  Years  as  it 
has  done  ? 

The  Confideration  of  the  Difficulties  you  had  to  encounter  by  this  Step  of  public  Virtue  adds  to 
its  Luftre.  There  was  a  Duty  of  Import  on  French  Cambrics,  and  that  was  appropriated  ;  and  the 
Annihilation  of  any  Part  of  the  Revenue,  generally  meets  with  ministerial  Oppofition,  notwith- 
flanding  the  national  Emolument  is  demonstrable.  This  was  your  Cafe,  Sir  j  yet  your  Reafons  were 
urged  with  fuch  irrefiftible  Weight,  that  ministerial  Authority  concurred  with  your  patriotic  Defign. 
And  had  we  another  Janssen  to  arife,  who  would  obtain  the  Prohibition  of  all  foreign 
wrought  Silks,  though  he  fhould  meet  with  the  like  Obftacles;  would  not  the  Nation  in  the 
like  Number  of  Years  be  Gainers  thereby  many  more  Millions  than  it  has  already  been  by  that  of 
Cambrics  ?  We  do  not  pay  for  foreign  wrought  Silks  fo  little  as  a  Million  a  Year,  including  all 
fmuggled  into  Great  Britain  and  her  Plantations. 

Was  this  faved  to  the  Nation,  inftead  of  fpent  out  of  it,  would  it  not  make  a  Difference  of  two 
Millions  a  Year  ?  Is  this  Benefit  to  the  Kingdom  to  be  loft,  for  the  Sake  of  a  mortgaged  Revenue  ? 
Is  it  not  more  politic  to  fupply  the  Revenue  Deficiency  by  all  other  Ways  pofllble,  than  to  fufFer 
the  Nation  longer  to  be  deprived  of  fo  interefting  an  Advantage  it  at  prefent  ftands  in  Need  of? 
Can  it  be  proved,  that  an  equivalent  Benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Kingdom,  by  permitting  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  wrought  Silk  at  all  ?  I  am  perfuaded  it  cannot.  For  in  ten  Years  might  not 
the  Nation  fave  twenty  Millions  by  their  abfolute  Prohibition  ?  I  could  wifh  this  Point  was 
duly  confidered  by  the  prefent  Patriotic  Adminiftration,  and  that  you,  Sir,  would  turn  your  Thoughts 
upon  fupplying  any  Deficiency  in  the  Revenue,  fuch  a  wife  Meafure  might  occafion.  For  as  the 
Revenue  is  already  highly  indebted  to  you  as  a  Financier ;  fo  it  may  be  in  future. 

You 
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You  have  been  happily  fuccefsful  in  the  effentiat  Article  of  greatly  improving  the  Revenue  on  Tea  : 
and  yet  by  Means--.that  were  judged  to  have  the  contrary  Effect,  when  you  firft  Started  them.  Few 
Ministers  are  inclined  to  liften  to  the  lowering  of  Duties ;  yet  upon  this  Angular  Maxim,  you  pro- 
pofed  to  augment  the  Revenue.  Herein  you  met  with  no  lefs  Difcouragement  than  in  the  Cambric 
Affair.  Yet  you  perfevered  in  maintaining  that  lowering  the  Excise  Duty  on  Tea,  would  in- 
creafe  the  Revenue.  So  it  has  to  a  very  confiderable  Degree,  notwithstanding  the  Oppofition  your 
Sentiments  met  with  at  firft; 

Eefore  your  Intentiohs,  with  regard  to  Tea,  were  carried  into  an  Act. of  Parliament,  both  the  Duties 
of  Excifeand  Customs  thereon,  had  not  for  feveral  Years  exceeded,  Communibus  Annis,  170,000  /.  and 
theEaft  India  Company  had  not  imported  above  1 ,200,000  Pounds  Weight  of  Tea,  Communibus  Annis: 
But  fince  paffing  the  Law,  which  you  were  instrumental  to  procure,  the  Exchequer  has  received  yearly 
from  4  to  500,000/.  and  for  fome  Years  paft  above  600,000/.  and  even  above  700,000/.  and  the 
Eaft  India  Company  has  fold  from  Three  to  Four  Millions  of  Pounds  Weight  annually;  whence 
it  is  that  the  Eaft  India  Company  have  imported  and  fold  not  lefs  than  Sixty  Millions  of  Pounds 
We  1  cut  of  tea  More  than  they  would  have  done,  had  it  not  beeri  for  the  paffing  the  faid 
Act.  By  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  Company  have  gained  no  more  than  One  Shilling  per 
Pound  Weight,  it  amounts  to  Three  Millions  Sterling  extrordinary  clear  Profit  to 
that  Company  ;  of  which  the  Preprietors  and  the  Public  Credit  have  reaped  the  Benefit :  and  the 
Public  Revenue  has  been  advantaged  by  You  above  Seven  Millions  of  Money  :  and,  perhaps, 
if  vour  Principles  of  lowering  the  Duties  upon  other  Articles  of  general  Confumption,  were  adopt- 
ed,  the  Revenue  might  be  fo  advantaged,  as  to  enable  the  prefent  Administration  likewife  to  promote 
the  Prohibition  of  foreign  wrought  Silks ;  thereby  fave  Millions  Upon  Millions  of  Treafure  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  give  full  Employ  to  our  induftrious  Spitalfields  Manufacturers.  I  could  wifh,  I  could 
rejoice,  as  well  for  the  Honour  of  the  prefent  wife  and  upright  Britifh  Miniftry,  as  the  Intereft  of  the 
Kingdom  in  general,  that  this  national  Point  could  be  happily  accomplished,  in  a  Manner  perfectly 
coniiftent  with  the  general  Profperity.  If  thus  reminding  you,  Sir,  of  the  more  extenfive  Appli- 
cation of  your  own  Principles  to  advance  the  Revenue  Should  have  fo  good  an  Effect,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  any  Thing  of  the  kind  will  be  well  received  by  the  Miniftry,  and  if  practicable,  carried  into 
Execution. 

There  is  another  Inftance  of  your  public  Conduct,  that  has  not  been  lefs  admired  than  other  Parts 
of  it :  That  I  mean  is,  when  you  had  the  Honour  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  in  the  Year  1755. 
At  which  Time,  Hostilities  being  expected  to  begin  againft  France  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  late  War,  you  wrote  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  and  Lord  Anfon,  the  former 
then  one  of  his  Majefty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  other  Firft  Lord  Commifiioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  fignifying  the  then  State  of  the  French  Trade  to  their  Sugar  Colonies  ;  and  informing 
them,  from  certain  Intelligence  you  had  received,  "  that  the  French  Ships  bound  to  America, 
*{  were  doubly  manned  ;  which  to  you  appeared  an  indubitable  Proof,  that  France  intended  to  be  at 
*'  War  with  us  before  the  Return  cf  thofe  Ships  to  Old  France :  wherefore  you  fubmitted  to  the  Ad- 
**  miniftration  this  Proposition  :  Whether  it  might  not  be  an  eligible  Meafure,  by  Way  of  Repa- 
'<  ration  for  the  many  Murders  and  Incroachments  made  by  the  French  upon  his  Majefty's  Subjects 
"  in  North  America,  fince  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  make  Prizes  of  their  homeward-bound 
"  Weft  India  Ships,  without  a  formal  Declaration  of  War  ;  whereby  You  judged,  that  we 
«'  could  not  have  at  once  lefs  than  Eight  Thousand  French  Sailors  Prisoners  in  Eng- 
«*  land  ;  which  would  be  crippling  the  French  Navy  during  that  whole  War. — This  was  the 
"  Propofition  you  had  the  Honour  to  fuggeft  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle ;  and  this  very 
«*  Meafure  was  foon  after  adopted  by  the  Court  of  London  ;  and  we  actually  had,  as  you  pro- 
"  phetically  declared  before  the  Clofe  of  the  Year  1755,  eight  Thoufand  French  Sailors  Prifoners 
"  in  this  Nation." And  certain  it  is,  that  his  Grace  of  Newcaftle  did  you  the  Juftice  and  Ho- 
nour to  Signify  in  Council,  his  Acknowledgment  that  he  received  the  Information  and  Suggeftion, 
from  the  "Lord  Mayor  of  London  :  nor  is  it  lefs  certain,  that  no  Step  of  this  Kind  was  taken,  or 
even  thought  of  by  the  Adminiftration,  till  this  Intimation  was  given  by  You. 

What  Effect  this  Meafure  had  to  render  the  laft  War  at  Sea  fo  fuccefsful  as  it  happily  proved, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  expatiating  on  :  and  in  what  Light  this  Mafter-ftroke  of  English  Policy 
was  then  looked  on  in  France  by  the  wifeft  Men  in  that  Kingdom,  is  alfo  notorious,  and  the  Event 
fufneiently  indicates  their  Difcernment. 

The  numerous  other  public  Services  You  did,  during  the  two  laft  Wars,  by  a  Series  of  judicious 
Intelligence  you  communicated  to  the  Adminiftration  during  their  whole  Courfe,  I  am  not  unap- 
prized  of ;  andwas  the  whole  laid  before  the  Public,  it  would  make  an  acceptable  Volume  not  lefs 
to  your  Honour  than  what  I  have  already  taken  the  Liberty  to  notice  :  which  I  have  done  to  animate 
others  to  imitate  your  glorious  Example  for  the  public  Emolument.  And  did  your  public  Spirit  more 
-abound,  Ministers  would  often  be  better  informed  than  they  are,  and  the  Nation  rendered  moreprofpe- 
rous ;  it  being  impoffible  for  the  ableft  and  beft  intentioned  Adminiftration  at  all  Times  to  have  all  Re- 
quifites  before  them  for  the  Guidance  of  their  Judgment  occasionally.     In  your  Intelligence  of  that 
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Kind,  and  in  your  feveral  public  Plans,  you  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  and  fortunate :  and 
although  you  have  not  been  fo  in  your  private  Affairs,  and  fome  have  unknowingly  and  uncandidly 
attributed  it  to  your  attention  to  thofe  of  the  Public;  yet  I  can  take  upon  me  to  declare  the  con- 
trary, having  had  the  Examination  of  them,  and  am  at  prefent  in  Poffeffion  of  authentic  Vouchers 
to  teftify  the  Reverfe.  However,  your  late  exemplary  Conduct,  as  a  Merchant,  is  at  prefent  defer- 
vedly  in  the  higheft  Efteem,  by  all  wife  and  good  Men,  as  tending  to  render  Commercial  Credit 
sacred  among  the  trading  World  ;  and  as  fuch  your  Example  is  worthy  of  conftant  Imi- 
tation, and  therefore  cannot  be  too  much  revered. 


I  am, 


With  great  Friendfhip  and  Regard* 


SIR, 


Your  moft  Humble 


And  moft  Obedient  Servant, 


Teh.  16,  1766. 
Bioad  direct,  London. 


&1ALACHY  POSTLETHWAYT. 
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A  B  O  U  R.  The  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  and  all 
the  commodities  which  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
and  manufaclural  arts  affecting  trade  in  general,  it 
becomes  needful  to  make  fome 


Remarks  on  Labour  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  natural 
price  thereof. 

A  labourer's  fon,  from  7  and  12  years  of  age,  becomes  an 
afliftant  to  his  father,  either  in  keeping  the  flocks,  or  manu- 
ring the  ground,  or  in  other  forts  of  country  labour,  which 
require  no  art  or  fkill. 

But,  if  his  father  puts  him  to  a  trade,  he  is  at  fome  expence 
for  it,  and  lofes  his  afiiftance  befides,  during  the  time  of  his 
apprenticefhip:  and,  as  the  life  of  a  man  is  commonly  cal- 
culated but  at  10  or  12  years,  his  wages,  as  a  fervant,  me- 
chanic, or  manufacturer,  muft  exceed  his  wages  as  a  labourer, 
in  proportion  to  the  expence  he  is  at,  and  the  rifque  he  may 
run  in  fuch  fervitude.  This  fhews  why  fuch  fervant  ought 
to  earn  more  than  a  common  labourer. 

Let  it  befuppofed  that  two  taylors  make  the  cloaths  of  a  vil- 
lage, and  that,  the  one  dying,  the  furvivor  has  more  work 
than  ufual :  this  may  enhance  his  price,  by  giving  fome  pre- 
ference in  point  of  expedition  toothers,  he  may  thus  con- 
tinue raifing  his  price,  'till  the  countryman  fhall  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  go  to  fome  taylor  of  another  village,  or 
market-town,  or  city,  to  have  cloaths  made,  or  'till  fome 
other  taylor  comes  into  his  own  village,  to  fhare  the  buiinefs 
of  making  cloaths. 

If,  of  two  taylors  in  a  village,  the  one  works  better  than  the 
other,  he  may  have  a  better  price  for  his  work;  or,  if  he  cuts 
his  cloaths  more  fafhionably  (that  is  to  fay,  if  he  pleafes  bet- 
ter) he  fhall  ha\re  a  better  price. 

The  fame  reafon  will  hold  good  in  market-towns  and  cities ; 
thofe  trades  which  require  more  art  and  capacity  to  learn, 
and  more  time  to  arrive  at  perfection  in,  earn,  ceteris  pari- 
bus, a  better  price.     - 

The  arts  and  employments  attended  with  danger,  as  failors, 
bell- founders,  filver-mines,  &c.  earn  more  in  proportion  ; 
and,  where  there  mufr.  be  capacity,  danger,  and  confidence, 
they  earn  ftill  more,  as  pilots,  fkippers,  &c. 
If  every  labourer  in  a  village  breeds  up  feveral  children,  there 
will  be  too  many  hands  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  village  ;  and  fo  feveral  adult  fons  and  daughters 
muft  go  to  feek  a  livelihood  elfewhere  :  and  it  will  probably 
happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  fhall  not  be  more 
numerous  in  500  years  than  they  were  at  firft. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tradefmen  of  the  village.  If  a 
taylor,  who  makes  the  cloaths  of  the  whole  village,  breeds 
up  three  fons  to  the  fame  trade,  as  there  is  but  work  enough 
for  one,  he  will  bring  up  one  of  his  fons  to  fucceed  him,  and 
the  other  two  muft  feek  their  livelihood  elfewhere. 
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If  they  cannot  find  employment  any  where  in  their  trade, 
they  will  go  to  fea,  or  into  the  army,  or  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  turn  highwaymen  and  be  hanged.  But  the  number 
of  tradefmen  in  the  village  in  queftion  will  always  proportion 
ilfelf  to  the  demand,  or  the  work  there  is  fo'r  them. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  in  like  manner,  that  the  number  of 
labourers  and  tradefmen  proportions  itfelf"  to  the  demand  for 
them  in  market- towns  and  cities :  but  this  further  explication 
may  be  added:  that,  if  four  taylors  in  a  market-town  be 
able  to  make  all  the  cloaths  of  the  inhabitants,  a  fifth  taylor 
may  neverthelefs  find  employment  there,  by  the  diminution 
of  the  work  of  the  other  four;  and  thus  it  happens  that  tradef- 
men often  gain  a  livelihood,  though  they  may  not  have  full 
occupation. 

One  acre  of  land  produces  more  wheat,  or  feeds  more  fheep> 
than  another  acre,  and  the  work  of  one  man  is  dearer  than 
that  of  another,  according  to  the  occurrences,  as  we  have 
explained. 

If  two  acres  of  land  are  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  wheat  or  wooll 
of  one  is  of  equal  value  to  that  of  the  other,  provided  the  work 
be  equal  that  is  employed  about  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  wooll  produced  by  one  acre  to  be  made 
into  a  coarfe  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  the  wooll  of  the  other  to  be 
made  into  a  fuit  of  fine  cloth,  containing  the  fame  quantity 
of  wooll  with  the  coarfe  cloth:  as  the  fine  fuit  of  cloth  re- 
quires more,  and  dearer  workmanfhip,  it  will  coft  more  in 
making  than  the  courfe  fuit,  and,  proportionably  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  work,  one  fuit  of  fine  cloth  fhall  fell  for  ten 
times  the  price  of  a  coarfe  fuit,  containing  an  equal  quantity 
of  wooll. 

Wherefore  the  price  of  any  thing,  intrinfically,  feems  to  take 
in  the  quantity  of  land  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  labour,  with  regard  to  the  dearnefs  of 
the  labour. 

A  pound  of  flax  wrought  into  BruiTels  lace,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  different  parts  of  labour  it  may  require, 
will  employ  the  labour  of  one  perfon  for  near  14  years;  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  lace,  manufactured  out  of  a  pound  of 
flax,  fells  at  a  price  which  not  only  pays  the  maintenance  of 
a  woman  for  14  years,  or  of  14  for  one  year,  but  alfo  to 
yield  a  profit  to  the  merchant,  or  principal  undertaker  of  the 
lace- manufacture. 

The  fteel  fpring  which  regulates  a  good  watch,  may  fell  at  a 
price  which  makes  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  fteel  to 
the  workmanfhip  as  1  to  1,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apples  of  a  tree  require  fo  little  la- 
bour, that  their  price  feems  to  be  proportioned  almoft  to  the 
land  only  that  enteis  into  their  production. 
The  price  of  a  bucket  of  water  at  the  river  is  nothing;  but, 
carried  at  fome  diftance  into  the  ftreet,  fhall  fell  for  o:ie 
penny,  which  feems  to  be  the  meafure  of  the  labour  of  th£" 
water-  carrier. 
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From  thefe  examples  and  explanations  it  feems  to  appear,  that 
the  price  of  any  thing  ihtrinfically  is  the  meafureof  the  land, 
and  the  labour  that  enters  into  it's  production  :  but  it  may 
happen  that  things  which  have  fuch  an  intrinfic  value,  may 
not  fell  accordingly,  with  regard  to  the  fafhions  and  humours 
of  men.  For  example :  if  a  gentleman  cuts  canals,  and 
erects  terraffes  in  his  garden,  the  price  of  them  will  be  intrin- 
sically proportionable  to  the  land  and  labour  thereon  employ- 
ed, becaufe  they  really  coft  the  gentleman  in  that  propor- 
tion ;  neverthelefs  it  may  happen  that  nobody  elfe  will  give 
him  one  quarter  part  of  that  value  for  them. 
Land,  which  produces  all  commodities  and  goods,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  maintain  thofe  who  give  thofe  goods  and  commodi- 
ties their  form  by  labour  ;  and  the  labour  itfelf  may  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  maintain  thofe 
who  labour,  as  may  be  further  elucidated  from  what  fol- 
lows :  , 

It  does  not  appear  that  providence  has  given  the  right  of  the 
poffeflion  of  land  to  one  man  preferably  to  another ;  fome  of 
the  moft  ancient  titles  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  came 
by  violence  and  conqueft,  and  by  laws  eftablifhed  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  conquefts.  The  property  of  the  lands  in 
Mexico  is  vefted  in  Spaniards,  and  of  thofe  at  Jerufalem  in 
!  Turks;  but,  however  people  come  by  the  property  of  land  in 
a  ftate,  it  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few*.- 

*  Which  way  foever  a  fociety  of  men  is  formed,  the  property 
of  the  lands  muft  be  in  the  hands  of  few  men.  If  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  an  army  conquered  France,  and  diftributed 
the  lands  among  his  officers,  or  favourites,  according  to 
his  pleafure,  or  their  merit,  he  would  then  eftablifh  laws  for 
veiling  the  faid  property  in  them,  and  their  defcendants. 
Each  proprietor  manages  his  own  eftate,  or  lets  it  to  one 
or  more  farmers,  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  and  the  farmer  and  his 
alfiftants  muft  be  maintained  out  of  it,  and  he  pays  the  pro- 
prietor the  overplus  of  the  produce  of  the  eftate  ;  the  pro- 
prietor pays  the  prince  vvhat  he  requires,  according  to  the 
laws  of  fociety  enacted  or  agreed  upon,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  foldiers,  courtiers,  armies,  &c.  The  ufe  the  land  is 
put  to  depends  upon  the  humour  and  fafhion  of  living  which 
the  prince  and  the  proprietors  follow  :  if  they  delight  in 
horfes,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  land  muft  be  turn- 
ed to  pafture  and  meadow  ;  if  they  are  fond  of  a  great 
number  of  fervants  and  dependants,  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  the  land  muft:  be  applied  to  produce  where- 
withal to  maintain  them,  &c. 

If,  upon  the  firft  conqueft,  the  lands  are  divided  among  all 
the  inhabitants  by  equal  portions,  yet  they  will  gradually 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  one  man  fhall  die  without  ilTue, 
and  leave  his  portion  to  whom  he  pleafes;  another  fhall 
have  feveral  children,  and  not  wherewithal  to  maintain 
them,  and  fo  they  muft  become  dependants  on  fuch  as  have 
too  much  land.  One  man  fhall  be  fickly,  lazy,'  or  extra-, 
vagant,  and  be  obliged  to  fell  his  portion  of  land  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  frugal  and  indullrious,  and  this  latter  (hall 
every  year  add  to  his  eftate. 

Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Roman  ftate  :  each  citizen  had  two  acres  of  land,  and  yet, 
foon  after,  the  property  of  the  land  fell  into  few  hands. 
The  moft  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  the  forming  focieties 
and  ftates,  tell  us,  that  they  have  been  formed  by  con- 
queft ;  how  they  ftood  in  the  day  of  the  patriarchs  is  not 
very  clear. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  proprietor  of  an  eftate  in  land  keeps  it  in 
his  own  hands,  he  will  employ  flaves,  vaffals,  or  fervants,  to 
work  for  him.  If  he  employs  flaves  in  great  numbers,  he 
muft  have  overfeers  to  keep  them  at  work  ;  he  muft  have  as 
many  labourers  and  tradefmen,  and  mechanics,  as  are  necef- 
iary to  procure  him  all  the  conveniencies  his  fancy  and  incli- 
nation lead  him  to. 

In  this  ceconomy,  he  muft  allow  thefe  flaves   not  only  what 
will  maintain  them,  but  alfo  their  children  ;  he  muft  likewife 
allow  the  overfeers  of  the  flaves  fuch  advantages  and  rewards 
as  are  proportionable  to  the  authority  which  he  gives  them. 
Wherefore  the  labour  of  a  flave  is  worth,  at  leaft,  the  quan- 
tity of  land  that  ferves  to  maintain  him,  and  about  double  the 
quantity  of  land  which  ferves  to  breed  up  a  child  'till  he  is  of 
age  fit  for  labour  ;  for  half  the  children  that  are  born  die  be- 
fore 17 ;  fo  that  two  children  muft  be  reared  up,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  order  to  have  one  fit  for  labour,  and  even  then  their 
lives  can  be  calculated  but  at  jo  to  12  years. 
It  is  true,  that  the  one  half  of  the  children  who  die  before 
17,  die  fafter  in  the  firft  years  than  in  the  following ;  but, 
as  the  time  the  mother  lofes  in  producing  and  tendino-  them, 
feems  to  make  up  for  this  computation,  and  the  females  are 
more  chargeable,  and  lefs  profitable  when  they  grow  up,  than 
the  males  j  it  appears  reafonable  to  think,  that  the  labour  of 
the  meaneft  flave  is  equal  to  double  the  produce  of  the  land 
that  is  required  to  maintain  him. 

When  the  proprietor  maintains  flaves  on  his  land,  if  he  has 
more  of  them  than  his  labour  requires,  he  fells  the  fuperfluous 
hands,  as  he  does  his  cattle;  in  which  cafe  their  value  or  price 
ought  to  anfwer  (caeteris  paribus)  to  the  quantity  of  land  em- 
ployed to  breed  up  two  flaves  to  maturity. 
But,  if  the  proprietor  employs  in  his  fervice  free  fervants, 
or  vaflals,  inftead  of  flaves,  he  may  probably  maintain  them 
upon  a  better  foot  than  flaves,  according  to  die  ufage  and 


cuftom  of  the  place  he  lives  in  :  yetj  in  this  cafe  alfo,  the  la- 
bour of  a  day -labourer  ought  to  correfpond  to  about  double 
the  quantity  of  land  that  is  employed  to  maintain  him.  If  he 
be  married,  the  furplus  goes  to  the  breeding  up  of  his  children, 
his  wife  being  fuppofed  juft  able  to  maintain  herfelf  by  her 
labour  :  but,  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  he  will  piobably  employ 
his  furplus  to  live  more  at  his  eafe  :  for  example,  the  married 
labourer  will  live  upon  bread  and  cheefe,  roots,  &c.  eat  meat, 
drink  ftrong  beer  or  wine  feldom,  change  cloaths  and  linen 
feldom;  whereas  the  unmarried  labourer  will  eat  and  drink 
better,  and  wear  better  apparel,  and  confequently  (if  we  fup- 
pofe their  wages  equal)  he  will  confume  the  produce  of  more 
land  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  perfon,  than  the  married 
man,  if  he  faves  nothing. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved^ 
that  a  poor  labourer  may  maintain  himfelf  at  the  loweft  com- 
putation, upon  the  produce  of  an  acre  and  an  half  of  land  j 
whereas,  if  he  allows  himfelf  ftrong  beer,  meat,  and  all  other 
conveniencies,  he  may,  without  gluttony  or  excefs,  con- 
fume  the  produce  of  four  to  10  acres  of  land,  of  ordinary 
goodnefs. 

From  this  may  be  inferred,  that  the  labour  of  a  working  man 
correfponds  to  more  or  lefs  land  in  different  countries,  accord  - 
ingto  the  different  cuftomsof  living  ufed  in  the  faid  countries ; 
and  that,  if  the  labour  of  a  peafant  in  France  be  worth  the 
produce  of  three  acres,  that  of  an  Englifh  countryman,  who 
drinks  beer,  wears  woollen  cloth,  eats  meat  pretty  often,  and 
confequently  confumes  the  produce  of  more  land,  is  worth  in 
England  from  fix  to  eight  acres. 

It  has  been  already  oblerved,  that  a  mechanic  tradefman  earns. 
more  than  a  day-labourer,  and,  conlequently,  hcis  able  to 
confume,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  perfon,  the  produce  of 
moie  land,  or  he  may  fpare  his  overplus,  if  he  pleafes. 
The  mafter-tradefmen,  and  fuperior  undertakers  of  bufinefs, 
upon  the  footing  that  things  are  managed  in  Europe,  corre- 
fpond  lomething  to  the  overfeers  of  flaves  in  other  parts,  and 
gain  more  than  thejourneymen-tradefmen;  and  thefe  mafter- 
tradefmen  know  how  much  work  a  journeyman  can  do  in  a. 
day,  and  often  pay  them  by  the  work  and  piece  :  this  makes 
them  work,  for  their  own  intereft,  as  hard  as  they  can, 
without  further  inflection. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear,  that 
the  par  and  equation  of  land  and  labour  are  known  by  the 
quantity  of  land,  the  produce  whereof  is  given  for  wages  to 
the  man  who  labours.  That  the  labour  of  a  man,  who  earns 
the  produce  of  three  acres,  is  equal  to  three  acres;  of  a  man 
who  earns  the  produce  of  fix  acres,  to  fix  acres,  &c.  And 
it  feems  that  the  fame  proportion  allotted  for  labour  differs  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 
living. — That,  in  China,  the  labour  of  a  peafant  may  be  equal 
to  half  an  acre  of  land,  fince  a  quarter  of  an  acre  may  proba- 
bly maintain  him  after  the  Chinefe  manner. — That,  arnqng 
the  Iroquois  Indians  in  America,  the  labour  of  a  vaflal,  or 
flave,  may  be  equal  to  2c  or  100  acres,  fince  the  maintenance 
of  a  man  may  require  half  that  quantity,  in  regard  that  they 
live  moftly  on  wild  beafts,  which  they  hunt,  and  that  the 
beafts  one  man  confumes  in  a  year  muft  have  many  acres  of 
pafture  to  feed  them;  efpecially  fince  people  there  have  nor. 
the  knowledge  to  cut  down  the  woods,  and  make  the  land 
produce  as  much  grafs  for  them  as  it  might  ;  and  it  feems  in 
this  as  if  nature  had  no  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  men  in 
particular,  but  is  indifferent  whether  the  land  produces  grafs, 
corn,  or  trees,  or  whether  it  maintains  a  great  or  fmall  num- 
ber of  birds,  beafts,  or  men. 

The  females  commonly  confume  the  produce  of  lefs  land  than 
the  males,  or,  in  other  words,  fpend  lefs ;  their  infancy  is 
not  only  indeed  expence,  but,  even  when  they  are  grown 
up,  they  feldom  earn  more  than  what  barely  maintains  them. 
Therefore  it  fhould  feem  that  the  labour  of  a  peafant  ou^hr, 
to  exceed  twice  thequantity  of  land  necefiary  tomaintain  hfm, 
with  regard  to  the  female  children  that  are  bred  up  in  a  ftate :, 
but,  as  moft  of  the  day-labourers  do  not  marry  till  they  have 
faved  fomething,  fuch  who  are  frugal  are,  by  that  means, 
enabled  to  breed  up  feveral  children. 

So  that,  if  it  be  allowed  reafonable  that  the  labour,  of  a  peafant 
is  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  land  that  ferves  to  main- 
tain him,  the  mechanic  and  tradefman,  who  earn  more, 
may  be  laid  to  follow  the  fame  proportion. 
If  we  confider  to  what  quantity  of  land  an  hundred  bufheta 
of  wheat  correfpond  in  value,  we  muft  not  only  take  into- 
confideration  the  number  of  acres  which  produced  it,  but  al- 
fo the  double  of  the  number  of  acres  necefiary  to  maintain  the 
men  whofe  work  and  labour  produced  it  in  that  form,  during 
the  time  they  were  at  work  thereupon  :  and,  if  the  faid  wheat 
has  been  brought  from  afar,  we  muft  alfo  take  into  confidera- 
tion the  land  necefiary  to  maintain  the  men  and  beafts  em- 
ployed in  the  caniage. 

Thus,  to  judge  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  anything,  we  muft 
confider  the  land,  and  the  labour  that  enters  into  it's  pro- 
ductions; and,  fince  we  may  pretty  nearly  determine  the  par 
of  land  and  labour,  we  may  look  upon  Lnd  alone,  perhaps, 
to  be  the  principal  meafure  of  all  value:;. 
But  as  money  is  the  medium,  which  finds  out  the  proportion 
of  all  values,  it  is  alfo  the  beft  medium  to  fix  the  proportion 
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bf  land  and  labour,  in  relation  to  all  goods  and  commodi- 
ties. If"  a  workman  earns  half"  an  ounce  of  filver  per  diem, 
and  another  earns  an  ounce,  it  may  be  judged  that  the  latter 
has  twice  the  quantity  of  land  to  fpend,  lince  he  earns  twice 
the  quantity  of  money. 

This  notion  of  the  par  of  land  and  labour  Sir  William  Petty 
looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  mo  ft  important  Considerations  in 
political  ceconomics,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  of  his,  written  in 
the  year  16S5  ;  but  the  method  he  has  taken  to  enquire  into 
it,  feems  to  be  but  very  indifferently  grounded.  But  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  laid  down  feem  to  be  very  plain  and 
natural,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  eclairciffement  of  many 
political  altercations. 

Money,  for  the  facility  and  convenience  of  commerce,  being 
the  medium  of  all  values,  the  more  hard  money  there  is  in 
circulation,  the  dearer  the  price  of  labour,  and  confequently 
all  commodities  in  general,  will  be  in  a  ftate.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Barter,  Cash,  Circulation,  Money. 
That  the  quantity  of  the  hard  circulating  money  of  this  king- 
dom has  increafed  in  the  like  proportion  as  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  commodities,  no  one,  we  prefume,  will  undertake 
to  prove.  In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  our  fpecie,  the 
price  of  labour  may  have  increafed;  but,  as  there  are  other 
obvious  and  apparent  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
increafe  in  the  price  of  labour  within  this  century,  if  may 
be  necelTary  to  point  out  the  fource  of  thofe  caufes,  that  we 
may  not  afcribe  certain  effects  to  uncertain  and  inadequate 
caufes. 

This  we  have  done  under  our  article  Duties,  to  fhew  how 
thole  Duties  and  Taxes,  laid  upon  commodities  in  this 
nation,  operated  before  the  la  ft  war,  when  our  Public 
Debts  and  Taxes  were  not  greatly  above  one-half  of  what 
they  are  at  prefent ;  and  confequently,  what  is  rcprefented 
under  the  article  Duties,  muft  have  much  greater  weight 
now,  than  it  had  in  our  former  edition  of  this  work,  and 
may  be  found  to  deferve,  one  day,  due  public  attention. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  indubitably  apparent,  than  that  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom,  is  owing  to  the  immenfe  Weight  of  our 
Taxes:  and  are  not  thefe  folely  owing  to  the  Weight 
and  Incumbrance  of  our  National  Debts?  And,  if 
thofe  taxes  were  taken  off",  in  confequence  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  national  debts,  would  not  the  price  of 
labour, -and' of  all  our  commodities,  fall  in  proportion  by 
such  Annihilation  of  our  Taxes?  I  believe  that  no 
one  would  be  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  prove,  that,  if 
our  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  price  of  labour  and  commodi- 
ties would  not  be  leffened  in  the  like  proportion,  as  it  has 
been  thereby  augmented,  making  allowances  for  the  diffe- 
rent values  of  money  now,  and  before  they  were  impofed. 
If  this,  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  nothing  can  more  de- 
monftrably  prove  the  neceffity  of  paying  oft'  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  by  meafures  every  way  adequate  thereunto.  How 
that  may  be  effectuated,  fee  the  article  Debts  [Public 
Debts]  and  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  thence  we  refer. 
There  are  other  caufes  likewife,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
keeping  of  the  price  of  labour  low,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
of  other  neighbouring  commercial  ftates,  by  improvements 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  inventions,  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
ture. See  Agriculture,  Farming,  Husbandry,  Ma- 
nure. 

In  Ruffia,  we  are  told,  they  had  no  other  way  of  making 
planks,  'till  near  theend  of  the  laft  century,  but  by  hewing 
or  chipping  away  a  whole  tree  to  the  neceffary  thicknefs  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  could  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper 
than  their  neighbours.  Two  Ruffians  might  poffibly,  with 
hard  labour,  finifh  a  plank  in  a  day  in  this  inartificial  way, 
in  the  fame  time  two  carpenters  could  with  eafe  faw  out  20 
good  boards.  Without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  lofs  of 
timber,  if  both  are  fold  at  a  neighbouring  port  for  the  fame 
money,  'tis  plain,  the  Ruffian  muft  work  for  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  carpenter's  wages  :  if  a  fawyer  in  Sweden  can  get 
ten  pence  a  day,  the  Ruffian  muft  be  paid  with  an  halfpenny. 
This  inftance  may  bear  a  further  application  ;  the  carpenter, 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  long  faw,  performs  as  much  in  a 
day,  as  twenty  Ruffians  with  the  axe;  but,  beyond  this,  there 
are  in  Sweden  a  kind  of  mills  turned  by  water,  and  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  take  in  large  trees  at  the  upper  fide  the  ftream, 
and  deliver  them  out  on  the  lower,  fawed  into  planks,  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  One  of  thefe  mills  will  at  leaft  make  500 
planks,  whilft  the  poor  Ruffians  could  hew  out  a  fingleone;  fo 
that  it  performs  the  bufinefs  of  a  thoufand  Ruffians,  or  500001- 
mon  favvyers,  in  a  day,  with  the  attendance  of  a  fingle  perfon  *. 

*  Refle&ions  on  various  fubjects,  relating  to  arts  and  com- 
merce. 

That  nation  which  invents  fuch-like  compendious  arts  of 
workmanihip,  will  certainly  ftand  the  beft  chance  to  gain  the 
trade  of  foreign  markets ;  for,  befides  that  machines  gene- 
rally do  the  work  truer  and  better  than  the  hand,  the  labour 
faved  by  them  is  fo  very  great,  that,  if  the  materials  are  equal- 
ly plentiful,  they  who  ufe  the  machine,  muft  underfel  the 
others  in  a  vaft  difproportion.  For,  as  in  this  inftance,  both 
are  fuppofed  to  work  only  to  live,  provifions  can  be  in  no  part 


of  the  world  dearer  than  another,  in  the  proportion  of  50c} 
to  one.  A  larger  quantity  wrought  in  a  more  compendious* 
manner  may  call  for  as  many  hands,  as  a  lei's  quantity  in  a 
way  more  laborious.  Thefe  confiderations  tend  to  make  up 
their  numbers,  which  will  be  richer,  more  improved,  and 
more  ingenious,  either  to  defend  or  acquire  ;  for  ingenuity- 
is  generally  an  over-match  for  ftrength. 
States  without  commerce  regard  chiefly  the  increafe  of  num- 
bers of  inhabitants,  and  their  home  markets  ;  and  commer- 
cial ftates  confider  wealth  alone,  and  foreign  markets.  With- 
out prejudice  to  either,  engines  maybe  allowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing cafes.  (1.)  When  they  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  cannot 
be  performed  by  hand  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  pumps,  fire- 
engines,  water-engines,  looms,  wine  and  oil-pielfes,  hand- 
mills  for  grain,  and  perhaps  horfe-mills.  (2.)  Where  the 
commodities  wrought  by  them  are  fuch  as  would  not  have 
been  ufed  at  all,  except  they  were  done  by  the  machine,  ei- 
ther being  not  cheap  enough,  or  not  good  enough  for  con- 
iumption,  when  prepared  by  hand.  Under  this  head  are  the 
mills  for  paper,  thofe  for  forging,  drawing,  flitting  of  iron, 
copper,  or  lead,  fulling  of  cloths  and  leather,  and  making 
gunpowder. 

A  people  without  commerce  may  fafely  refufe  to  admit  ftock- 
ing-lcoms,  fawing- mills,  throwing-engines^  weaving  or  fpin- 
nmg-engines,  mills  for  ftriking  files,  cutting  watch  wheels, 
making  nails,  and  all  the  variety  of  inventions  produced  by 
a  rivalfhip  amongft  nations  contending  for  commerce,  and 
private  men  for  orders. 

Commercial  ftates  muft  have  their  eyes  on  their  neighbours, 
and,  if  they  defign  to  engrofs  foreign  markets,  muft  provide 
for  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  at  home.  Goods  muft  be  made 
cheap,  to  render  them  of  general  ufe  abroad  and  at  home. 
Engines  for  fhortening  bufinefs  ought  to  be  rejected,  or  not 
admitted  in  commercial  ftates  ;  when  the  commodity  is  not 
at  all  fold  abroad,  when  it  affects  not  the  price  of  labour, 
when  the  machines  would  leffen  our  home  markets,  more 
than  increafe  our  foreign  ones;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  cafe 
with  moft  of  the  laft  mentioned  ones,  many  of  which  tend 
only  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  hands  of  thoufands,  and,  by 
a  fhameful  monopoly,  to  enrich  one  or  two.  And,  if  they 
were  not  moft  of  them  already  admitted,  one  would  not  wifh. 
to  fee  them  in  ufe  here. 

Of  the  natural  caufes  of  the  rife  and  decay  of  nations  in  wealth, 
and  power,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  labour. 

Let  us  fuppofe  France  in  a  middling  ftate,  the  land  pretty  well 
cultivated,  and  the  proprietors  rents  pretty  well  paid  ;  if  in 
thefe  circumftances  there  happens  a  civil  war,  the  proprietors 
will  take  party,  fome  on  one  fide  and  Ibme  on  the  other;  they 
will  engage  and  mortgage  their  eftates,  to  lend  money  to  the 
chief  of  their  faction  to  fupport  his  quarrel,  fince,  if  the  op- 
polite  chief  prevails,  their  lands  and  eftates  will  be  confifcated, 
the  undertakers  will  be  difheartened,  the  country  rifled,  the 
magazines  and  warehoufes  plundered,  and  labour  will  bedif- 
couraged  ;  fo  the  land  will  not  produce  wherewithal  to  main- 
tain the  inhabitants,  and  to  fupply  neceffaries  for  the  armies. 
The  chiefs  of  the  parties  will  be  obliged  to  get  ftores  and 
other  necefftries  from  the  neighbouring  ftates  which  are  in 
peace,  and  confequently  they  will  fend  money  out  of  France 
to  pay  for  them. 

This  will  gradually  create  a  fcarcity  of  money  in  France; 
befides  that  great  fums  will  be  buried,  and  that  all  barters  in 
evaluation  and  credit  will  be  diminifhed,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event  of  war  will  hinder  marriages  and  multiplication,  and 
the  mortality  in  the  war  will  diminiih  the  inhabitants. 
In  this  fituation  France  will  be  in  a  deplorable  condition* 
and  in  danger  of  being  oppreffed  by  a  foreign  power.  A  gene- 
ral plague  in  France  will  occafion  much  the  fame  mifchiefs. 
Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  civil  war  ended,  the  proprietors  who 
received  little  or  no  rent  during  the  troubles,  and  whofe  lands 
lay  wade  and  uncultivated,  will  now  farm  them  out  at  a  fmall 
rent,  as  well  becaufe  the  fcarcity  of  money,  which  makes 
all  commodities  cheap,  as  becaufe  they  muft  encourage  the 
farmers,  in  regard  to  thedecreafe  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the 
rents  are  fmall,  they  will  live  without  luxury,  and  confume 
little  or  no  foreign  commodities,  which  will  be  dear,  fince 
more  money  circulates  on  this  hypothefis  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  than  in  France.  The  labourers  and  peafants,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  encouraged4 
and,  as  they  will  confequently  find  it  eafy  to  fubfift,  they  will 
breed  up  a  great  number  of  children,  and  fo  France  will  be- 
come again  very  populous.  The  fcarcity  of  mcn:y  in  France 
will  make  their  commodities  fo  cheap,  that  they  will  export 
great  quantities  of  them,  particularly  if  valuable  manufactures 
are  fct  up  in  France.  So  that  France  will  in  this  cafe  get  a 
yearly  balance,  and  fall  naturally  into  the  channels  of  trade, 
this  will  gradually  bring  great  films  of  money  into  France, 
where  it's  plenty  will  begin  to  raife  the  price  of  all  things* 
and  where  feveral  undertakers  will  have  amaffed  good  fums 
of  money. 

Now,  fince  the  prices  of  all  things  are  rifen  infenfibly,  the 
proprietors  will  raife  the  price  of  their  eftates,  the  increafe 
of  the  inhabitants  will  make  them  offer  to  work  for  lefs 
fuflenance  than  at  firft  >  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 

circulation. 
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Circulation,  foreign  commodities  will  come  at  a  cheap  price, 
the  exportation  of  commodities  will  flacken  becaufc  of  their 
dearnefs,  and  the  neighbouring  nations  will  be  able  to  fet  up 
cheaper  manufactures ;  and,  as  the  bufinefs  decreafes  in 
France,  feveral  French  tradefmen  will  go  into  foreign  parts, 
where  there  is  work  for  them,  and  improve  the  manufactures 
there.  The  quantities  of  money  amaffed  by  the  French  un- 
dertakers in  the  courfe  of  their  bufinefs,  while  France  gained 
the  balance  of  trade,  will  encourage  to  fpend  more  money, 
and  confume  more  foreign  commodities,  than  ufual,  as  they 
are  now  cheaper;  and  the  proprietors,  with  their  additional 
rent,  will  do  the  fame,  and  fo  luxury  will  come  into  fafhion 
In  the  beginning  of  this  turn  of  affairs,  the  balance  of  trade 
will  be  pretty  equal,  France  being  not  yet  quite  beaten  out 
of  the  channels  of  trade,  but  only  beginning  to  lofe  fome 
branches  of  it.  In  this  fituation  France  is  in  it's  acme,  or 
higheft  ftate  of  power,  having  more  ready  money  than  the 
neighbouring  (rates,  and  confequently  the  king  can  raife 
greater  fums  from  his  fubjedls  than  at  anytime.  But,  as  the 
increafe  of  expence  and  luxury  has  taken  root,  'tis  remark- 
able thofe  who  begin  it  feldom  lay  it  afide  'till  they  are  un- 
done; this  will  caule  a  continuance  ot  the  expence  of  foreign 
•  commodities,  and,  the  exportation  flackening  and  decreafing 
fn  proportion,  the  balance  of  trade  will  turnagainft  France, 
and  their  money  will  be  fent  out  annually  in  payment  of  the 
furplus  of  thofe  foreign  commodities  they  confume  :  and  thus 
France  will  decline  in  it's  wealth  and  power,  by  thedecreafe 
of  the  quantity  of  actual  money,  and  the  thinning  of  it's 
inhabitants,  which  it's  luxury  and  decay  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures will  necefiarily  occafion. 

This  example  of  France  is  hiftorical.  After  the  compofing 
of  the  civil  war  there  about  1652,  the  prime  minifterof  the 
finances,  Mr.  Colbert,  fet  up  and  encouraged  fine  manufac- 
tures there,  and  France  lived  feveral  years  without  luxury, 
and  few  coaches  were  feen  at  Paris. 

They  gained  greatly  in  the  balance  of  trade,  and  Lewis  the 
XIV th  grew  very  powerful  :  money  grew  very  plenty,  and, 
about  1080,  the  balance  of  trade  grew  pretty  equal,  and 
luxury  began  ;  and  then  it  would  have  naturally  turned  againft 
France,  which  mult  have  necefiarily  declined  in  procefs  of 
time,  if  that  operation  had  not  been  haftened  by  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Hugonots,  which,  by  the  money  and  inhabitants 
lent  out  of  the  kingdom,  haftened  the  decline  of  France  ; 
which  neverthelefs  did  not  happen  vifibly,  'till  about  the  year 
j 7 15,  when  ftte  was  in  peace. 

The  rife  and  decline  of  all  otfter  kingdoms,  naturally  and  ab- 
ftractedly  from  wars  and  conquefls,  are  owing  to  caufes  of 
the  like  nature  ;  and,  when  a  nation  gets  a  great  plenty  of 
money,  and  increafes  exorbitantly  in  it's  paper  circulation, 
it  naturally  tends  to  decline,  by  the  dearnefs  that  happens  of 
land,  labour,  and  commodities ;  and  the  greatcfl  prudence  of 
a  legiflator  feems  to  be,  when  money  and  paper  circulation 
are  rifing  to  that  plenty,  to  take  methods  to  clog  their  circula- 
tion, and,  if  poffible,  to  lock  great  fums  of  money  gradually 
and  infenfibly,  to  encourage  the  ufe  of  plate,  and  take  any 
other  methods  than  thofe  that  naturally  and  commonly  hap- 
pen, which  is  to  fend  it  again  to  foreign  parts,  in  payment  of 
jewels,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  luxury.  The  next 
efiential  thing  to  be  done,  alfo,  is  the  gradual  annihilation  of 
their  paper  debts,  and  the  taxes  thereby  occafioned.  If  this 
could  be  effected,  a  ftate  would  continue,  bv  a  reafonable 
price  of  it's  commodities,  to  keep  up  the  channels  of  trade 
and  exportation  ;  but,  where  things  go  on  in  their  natural 
courfe,  the  too  great  plenty  of  money,  or  paper  credit,  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  things,  gives  other  rival  nations  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  trade  into  their  hands,  and  to  get  the 
money  along  with  it. 

There  feems  to  be  but  a  limited  quantity  of  trade  in  Europe  : 
fuppofethat  in  the  trade  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  cloth  confumed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, Turkey,  and  the  North,  may  amount  to  30,000,000 
ounces  of  filver,  and  that  the  cloth  is  chiefly  fupplied  b)  Eng- 
land, France,  Flanders,  Holland,  &c.  That  England  is  in 
the  channel  of  exporting  and  fupplying  to  the  value  of  15 
millions ;  if  it  fhould  in  any  year  fupply  20  millions,  it  muit 
be  at  the  expence  and  diminution  of  the  fales  of  the  others  : 
and,  if  France  fhould  get  into  the  channel  of  fupplying  large 
quantities  of  woollen  manufactures  more  than  ufual,  it  would 
be  probably  fo  much  taken  away  from  the  Enylifh  trade. 
Sir  William  Petty  feems  not  to  have  had  any  thought  of  this 
limitation  of  confumption,  when  he  infmuated,  that  it  would 
be  beft  for  England  to  abandon  the  manure  of  the  land,  and 
make  all  the  inhabitants  turn  tradefmen,  weavers,  &c. 
If  we  fuppofe  there  are  90  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe, 
it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  that  one  in  50  of  the  whole 
number  confumes  yearly  foreign  manufactures  :  France  and 
England  principally  confume  theirown  ;  and  even  the  greateft 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries  arecloathed 
at  home. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  circulating  money  of  England  to  have  been 
four  millions  fterling,  and  the  lands  to  be  farmed  out  at  12 
millions,  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  calculation  we  have  followed,  will  be  36  millions  ;  if, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  cuculating  money  of  England  comes 


to  fev'en  or  eight  millions,  the  rents  of  the  land  will  naturally 
come  toexcecd  20  millions,  without  any  other  alteration  than 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  circulating  money;  and  where- 
as the  lands  of  England  might  have  been  worth,  at  20  years 
purchafe,  240  millions,  in  the  firit  fuppofition,  they  will,  in 
the  fecond,  be  computed  at  400  millions,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufefrom  three  to  four  millions  additional  money  was 
introduced  into  barter,  though  the  faid  fum  fhould  be  due  to 
foreigners,  and  pays  them  a  yearly  interefl,  to  the  great  dif- 
advantageof  the  Englifh  balance  of  trade. 
Now  if  the  faid  fum,  from  three  to  four  millions,  mould  be 
fent  back  to  the  foreigners,  the  rents  of  the  lands  would  fall 
to  12  million?,  as  belore;  and  here  would  appear,  on  com- 
putation, a  vaftdecreafe  of  the  wealth  of  England,  without 
any  real  decreafe  in  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  land  and  labour, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  the  land. 

The  more  commercial  labour  there  is  in  a  ftate,  the  richer 
the  ftate  is  eftecmed. 

It  has  been  judged,  by  experience,  that  the  labour  of  25  per- 
fons  is  nearly  fufficicnt  to  provide  meat,  drink,  apparel,  hou- 
fing,  and,  generally,  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  foi  100  perfons: 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  fare  and  cloathing  ate  coarfe,  but 
eafy  and  plentiful :  yet,  as  above  one  thiid  of  the  inhabitants 
are  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  work,  or  fick,  or  infirm, 
and  that  full  one  half  are  necefiarily  idle,  or  free  from  com- 
mon labour :  there  would  be  ftill,  on  this  fuppofition,  25 
adult  working  perfons,  or  thofe  capable  of  working,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do. 

If  the  mofl  part  of  thefe  25  perfons  in  100  are  employed  to 
draw  metals  out  of  the  earth,  or  to  work  fine  cloth  and  fine 
linen,  and  to  refine,  by  greater  labour,  the  houfeS,  the  uten- 
fils,  and  other  conveniences  of  life,  thou»h  the,  add  nothing 
to  the  quantity  of  food  of  themfelves,  ncr  to  the  quantity 
and  neceflary  ufes  of  the  cloathing;  yet  the  ftate  will  be 
efleemed  the  richer  for  their  labour  :  labour  adds  to  the  reiifh 
of  food  and  drink,  and  to  the  ornament  and  convenienry  of 
cloathing. 

The  more  labour  is  employed  in  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  the  dearer 
it  fells,  and  the  richer  it  is  efleemed.  A  knife  and  fork  that 
are  nicely  wrought,  taking  up  more  labour,  arc  dearer,  and 
efteemed  richer,,  ceteris  paribus. 

It  is  true,  that,  whether  the  inhabitants  wear  fine  or  coarfe 
cloath,  if  equally  lading,  and  eat  or  drink,  and  are  lodged 
nicely  orcoarfely,  it  is,  in  one  refpect,  much  the  fame  thing, 
fince  coarfe  and  fine  food  and  cloathing  are  equally  confumed  ; 
but,  in  the  general  notion,  the  ftate  that  confumes  fine  cloath- 
ing is  efleemed  richer  than  that  which  confumes  coarfe,  &c. 
But  when  the  additional  labour  of  the  25  perfons,  we  men- 
tioned, produces  permanent  wealth,  as  gold,  filver,  copper, 
&c.  to  ferve  for  a  corps  of  referve,  whether  by  exchanging 
their  labours  with  foreigners  for  thofe  metals,  or  digging  them 
out  of  the  ground,  the  ftate  is  not  only  efleemed  richer,  but 
is  in  every  refpect  fo;  and  more  particularly  if  fuch  labour 
brings  in  gold  or  filver,  for  which,  on  any  emergency,  the 
ftate  may  have,  even  from  it's  enemies,  any  thing  it  may 
ftand  in  need  of. 

Wherefore  the  more  labour  there  is  in  a  ftate,  the  richer  it  is 
efteemed  ;  and,  if  that  labour  be  well  applied,  the  richer  in 
reality,  and  the  more  powerful,  a  flate  is.  For, 
The  point,  which  feems  to  determine  the  comparative  ftrent»th 
and  riches  of  nations,  is  the  corps  de  referve  which  they  have; 
magazines  of  all  things  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  man,  ex- 
ceeding the  yearly  confumption,  to  anfwer  in  bad  years  and 
wars;  or,  forafmuch  as  gold  and  filver  anfwer  all  thtfe 
things,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  feems  to  determine 
the  comparative  wealth  and  power  of  ftates ;  for  thofe  are 
permanent  and  lafting  riches. 

It  is  very  advifeable  to  encourage  all  forts  of  work  and  labour 
in  a  ftate,  fince  a  flate  is  efteemed  the  richer  for  it  ;  but  the 
labour  which  anfwers  beft,  in  cafe  of  war  and  difficulty,  is  the 
moft  to  be  encouraged.  Diogenes,  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth, 
is  faid  to  have  fell  a  rolling  his  tub,  that  he  might  not  be  idle, 
when  all  others  were  at  work.  We  would  not  recommend 
that  fort  of  labour ;  but,  rather  than  have  a  perfon  idle  in  the 
ftate,  we  would  recommend  the  working  of  toys  and  trinkets, 
that  have  a  fhew  of  ornament,  though  little  of  real  ufe. 
If  all  the  proprietois  of  land  had  bsitjufl  as  much  of  it  as  they 
could  overfee,  and  manage  by  themfelves,  or  as  much  as  far- 
mers commonly  rent  and  overlie,  without  under  officers  to 
affift  them  ;    if  the  faid  proprietors  became  the  undertakers  of 

»1  their  fmall  eftates,  they  would  keep  few  or  no  idle  fer- 
fs,  few  pleai'ure-horfes;  they  would  live  without  luxury, 
,  confequently,  the  inhabitants  of  the  flate  would  be  more 
numerous,  and  more  laborious,  ciseteris  paribus.  This  makes 
it  fenfible,  that  a  great  inequality  in  eftates  is  prejudicial  to  a 
ftate,  becaufe  of  the  luxury  and  idlenefs  which  great  eftates 
commonly  introduce.  And  whether  a  convent  of  50  monks 
live  on  a  large  eftate,  or  a  lord  with  50  fervants  and  horfes, 
who  do  nothing  but  attend  him,  it  feems  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing  in  time  of  peace;  but,  in  cafe  or  war,  the  lord, 
indeed,  and  his  fervants  and  horfes,  may  be  ufrful,  and  is  al- 
ways an  ornament ;  whereas  the  monks  feem  to  be  of  no  real 
ufe  in  peace  or  war,  on  this  fide  heaven. 

But 
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But  the  convents  of  all  Mendicants  are  baneful  in  a  fiate  ;  they 
ate  not  only  idle  themselves,  and  live  upon  the  induftry  of 
others,  but  are  an  hindrance  to  labour  in  many  refptcts,  by 
their  holy  devices  :  the  number  of  holydays  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  other  inftitutions  of  devotion,  feem  to  take 
off  nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  labour  of  the  irate. 
Before  we  difmifs  this  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  French  always  outdo  us  in  the  price  of  labour: 
their  common  people  fubfift  upon  roots,  cabbage,  and  other 
herbage  ;  four  of  their  large  provinces  live,  as  it  were,  intire- 
ly  upon  chefnuts ;  and  the  beft  of  them  eat  bread  made  of 
bailey,  millet,  Turkey  and  black  com:  fo  that  their  wages 
ufed  to  be  Small  in  comparifon  with  ours. 
The  price  of  meat  and  wheat  doth  little  concern  the  poor 
manufacturers,  as  they  generally  drink  nothing  but  water, 
and,  at  bell:,  a  fort  of  liquor  which  they  call  beuverage(which 
is  water  palled  through  the  hufks  of  grapes,  after  the  wine  is 
drawn  off)  they  fave  a  great  deal  upon  that  account,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  our  people  fpend  half  of  their  money  in 
drink. 

At  Lyons,  which  next  to  Paris  is  the  bed  city  in  France,  they 
do  not  pay  much  above  five-pence  Englifh  money  an  ell  for 
making  luftrings;  and  the  price  paid  here  for  making  luftrings 
is  above  twelve-pence  per  ell. 

In  the  paper-manufacture  abundance  of  people  are  employed 
for  forting  rags  in  the  mills,  who  can  earn  in  France  not  two- 
pence a  day;  and  the  price  paid  here  for  fuch  work  is  from 
four-pence  to  fix-pence  a  day. 

The  French  working  thus  cheap,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  afford 
their  manufactures  at  lower  rates  than  their  neighbours. 
As  this  nation  is  our  great  rival  in  foreign  commerce,  it  there- 
fore becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  meditate  all  reafon- 
able  and  practicable  meafures  to  remove  every  caufe  that  tends 
to  increafe  the  artificial  price  of  labour,  and  keeps  us  upon  an 
inequality  in  trade  with  our  competitors. 

The  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Labourers. 

Who  may  be  compelled  to  work,  and  how  punifhed  on  re- 

fufal. 
He  who  hath  no  lands  of  his  own,  or  is  not  of  fome  trade  or 
myftery  to  get  a  livelihood.  Fitz.  N.  B.  168.  b. 
The  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  &c.  may  fet  fuch  perfons 
to  work;  and,  if  they  refufe,  one  juftice  may  fend  them  to 
the  houfe  of  correction  :  fo  he  may  thofe  that  refufe  to  work 
for  reafonable  wages. 

Perfons  brought  up  in  hufbandry,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  of 
trades,  and  not  able  to  get  a  livelihood,  if  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  having  no  vifible  means  to  maintain  themfelves 
but  by  labour,  may  be  warned  by  twojuftices  to  get  a  fervice 
by  a  certain  day  ;  and,  if  they  neglect  or  refufe  to  be  hired  for 
a  year,  they  may  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  or  bound 
over  to  the  next  affizes  or  feffions,  and  to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour in  the  mean  time.  Dalt.  r  1 6.  6Eliz.c.  4. 
One  juftice  may  put  in  the  ftocks,  for  two  days  and  one 
night,  fuch  as  he  in  his  difcretion  (hall  think  fit  to  work,  and 
command  fo  to  do,  if  they  refufe  in  the  time  of  harveft. 
3  Eliz.  c.  4. 

Artificers  muft  likewife  work  in  hay-time  and  harveft,  and, 
if  they  refufe,  the  conftable  fhall  put  them  in  the  ftocks  for 
the  like  time ;  and  the  conftable  therein  neglecting  forfeits 
40  s. 

In  hay-time  and  harveft,  labourers  may  go  into  other  coun- 
ties to  work,  but  then  thev  muft  have  a  teftimonial,  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  one  juftice,  to  fignify  that  they  had  not 
work  where  they  lived  the  winter  before. 

2.  How  long  they  muft  continue  at  work. 
If  they  work  by  the  day,  or  by  the  week,  they  muft  continue 
working  from  five  in  the  morning  'till  after  feven  at  night, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  from  twilight  to  twilight  ;  only  from 
March  to  September  as  aforefaid,  they  are  to  be  allowed  two 
hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  drinking;  and,  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  half  an  hour  more  for  fleep- 
ing  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  an  hour  and  a  half  for  break- 
fail:  and  dinner;  and,  for  the  abfence  of  every  hour,  themaf- 
ter  may  flop  one  penny  out  of  the  wages.     4  Eliz.  c.  4. 

3.  Punifhment  for  departing    when  the/  do  work  by  the 

great. 
If  they  depart  before  it  is  finifhed  (except  for  non-payment  of 
wages  agreed  on,  or  with  leave  of  the  mafter,  or  being  taken 
into  the  king's  fervice,  or  for  other  lawful  caufe)  they  are  to 
be  committed  for  a  month,  without  bail,  and  to  forfeit  5  1. 
to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  &c. 
over  and  above  the  cofts  and  damages  as  by  law  may  be  re- 
covered for  fuch  offences. 

4.  For  what  wages  they  fhall  work. 
The  wages  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  others,  fhall  yearly  be 
affeff'd  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county;  this  by  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
But  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  the  greateft  part  cf  them  re- 
fident  in  the  county,  have  the  like  power  by  ftat.  jac.  I, 
cap.  6.  in  their  feffions  every  Eafter,  or  within  fix  weeks 
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after.  This  afieflment,  by  ftat.  *EIiz.  muft  be  certified  un- 
der their  hands  and  feals  to  the  chancellor,  &c.  who  there- 
upon fends  a  proclamation  into  every  county  and  corporation, 
before  the  ift  of  September  following,  which  the  fheriff,  or 
chief  officer,  muft  caufe  to  be  proclaimed  and  inrolled  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  before  Michaelmas  enfuing  ;  but,  if  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  old  rates,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
fuch  proclamation. 

Every  juftice,  &c.  who  fhall  be  abfent  at  the  taxing  the 
wages,  not  being  fick,  or  not  having  fome  reafonable  excufe, 
to  be  proved  upon  oath,  and  allowed  by  the  reft  of  the  juftices, 
fhall  forfeit  10 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
informer,  to  be  recovered  by  a&ion  of  debt,  information,  or 
otherwife. 

5.  The  punifhment  for  giving  greater  wages  than  what  is 

allowed. 

He  who  gives  more  wages,  forfeits  5I.  and  may  be  commit- 
ted for  10  days  without  bail.  He  who  takes  more  wa^es, 
and  is  convicted  before  two  juftices,  or  a  head  officer,  .fhall 
be  committed  for  20  days ;  but  a  mafter  may  reward  a  fer- 
vant  as  he  pleafcth,  fo  as  it  be  not  by  way  of  contract  on 
the  retainer. 

6.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  the  woollen  trade. 
By  the  ftat.  1  Ann.  all  payments  for  work  done  in  the  wool- 
len, linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  and  iron  manufactures,  muft  be 
in  current  money,  and  not  in  cloth,  victuals,  or  other  commo- 
dities; a'nd  all  the  wooll,  delivered  to  them  to  be  wrought,  fhall 
be  firft  weighed,  and  the  true  weight  thereof  declared.  The 
offender,  in  either  of  thofe  cafes,  forfeits  to  the  labourer 
double  the  value  of  what  fhall  be  due  for  his  work. 
But,  if  the  labourer  fhall  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  fault  in  his 
work,  then  he  muft  anfwer  to  the  owner  double  the  da- 
mages by  him  fuftained.  Then  as  to  determining  the  wages, 
demands,  frauds,  and  deceits  of  labourers  in  woollen,  &c.  it 
muft  be  by  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  where  the  contro- 
verfy  doth  arife,  who  may  examine  witneffes  upon  oath;  but 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  two  juftices  to  the 
next  feffions,  after  notice  of  the  faid  order,  whofe  judgment 
fhall  be  final  ;  and,  if  for  the  appellee,  then  they  may  give 
cofts  and  charges. 

Remarks. 
In  a  dictionary  of  trade,  we  have  judged  it  necelTary  to  in- 
troduce the  article  of  Labour;  in  order  to  obferve  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  our  taxes,  as  they  are  at  prefent  laid,  en- 
hance its  price,  and  thereby  augment  that  of  our  product  and 
manufactures  in  general.  7'his  was  moft  apparently  the 
cafe,  before  the  laft  war;  and  fince  we  have  accumulated, 
by  that  war,  an  additional  debt,  near  equal  to  that  we  did, 
by  the  three  preceeding  great  wars,  our  general 
taxes  have  multiplied,  in  proportion  as  our  public  debts 
have.  To  what  degree  this  our  additional  weight  of  taxes 
affects  the  price  of  labour  throughout  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  confequence  raifes  the  prices  of  all  our  produce 
and  manufacture,  as  well  for  foreign  as  home  confumption, 
is  too  fenfibly  felt  and  experienced  to  need  further  proof, 
or  whole  commerce  and  navigation  labouring  under  the 
oppreffion.  See  Duties. 
LACE- MANUFACTURE,  is  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold  or  filver,  fine  or  otherwife,  or  of  filk  or  li- 
nen, interwoven  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is  worked 
upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles,  or  bones  for  bone-lace,  according 
to  the  pattern  defigned.  This  is  performed  by  the  means  of 
feveral  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the  fpindle  is 
moved,  upon  which  the  threads  are  divided. 
The  fabric  of  lace  has  divers  varieties  and  qualities,  as  that  of 
net-work-lace,  or  bone-lace;  alfo  fome  with  large,  others 
with  fmall  flowers,  fome  in  aloofe,  others  in  a  compact  man- 
ner; fome  high-raifed,  others  lower,  and  fome  very  low- 
raifed  ;  one  kind  all  of  gold  or  filver-thread,  or  part  of  gold 
and  part  of  filver ;  others  of  filk  of  divers  colours,  and  others 
of  linen-thread,  extremely  white. 

The  common  ufe  thereof  is  for  the  embellishment  of  drefs, 
in  regard  to  linens,  ladies  head-dreffes,  the  altar  ornament 
of  churches. 

In  France,  the  fale  of  lace  makes  a  part  of  the  mercery 
bufinefs. — The  milliners  deal  only  in  that  of  white  linen. 
The  manufacture  of  gold  and  filver-lace  in  France   is   car- 
ried on  moftly  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  the  adjacent  villages 
belonging  thereunto. 

The  fineft  filk  lace  is  made  at  Fontenay,  Puiffieux,  Morgas, 
and  the  Louvre  ;  the  ordinary  fort  is  manufactured  chiefly  in 
France,  at  St  Denis,  Montmorency,  Villicrsle  Bel,  Carctlle, 
Ecouan,  St  Brice,  Groflat,  Gifors,  St  Pierre  des  Champs, 
Eftrepagny,  Doumefnil,  and  in  fome  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  cities,  bourgs,  and  villages. 
At  the-Louvre  they  manufacture  particularly  the  greateft  part 
of  the  raifed  black  filk-lace  for  womens  fcarves. 
The  principal  places  from  whence  the  finewhite  lace  comes, 
are  Antwerp,  BrulTels,  Maiines,  Louvain,  and  Gand,  all 
cities  of  Spanifh  Flanders;  alfo  Valenciennes,  Lille,  and  fome 
Other  places  of  French  Flanders  ;  Charleville,  Sedan,  Le 
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Comre  de  Bourgogne,  Loraine,  Liege,  Dieppe,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Honfleur,  Harfleur,  Pont  L'Evefque,  Gifors,  Fef- 
camp,  Caen,  and  other  cities  of  the  province  of  Normandy  ; 
Arras,  Bapaume,  and  other  places  of  the  county  or  Artois ; 
Le  Puy  in  Velay,  fome  places  of  Auvergne  and  Picardy, 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  St  Denis  in  France,  Montmorency, 
Villicrs  le  Bel,  &c. 

The  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  thread-laces  are  thofe  of  the 
Spanifh  Flanders,  next  to  which  are  thofe  of  French  Flan- 
ders; among  which  are  diftinguifhed  the  true  Valenciennes, 
then  thofe  of  Dieppe,  and  next  thofe  of  Havre  and  Honfleur : 
for,  with  regard  to  thofe  of  other  places,  they  ate  but  ordi- 
nary, and  of  a  middling  price,  although  there  is  no  incon- 
fiderable  vent  for  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  laces,  as  well  of  gold  and  filver  as  of 
filk  and  thread,  which  are  made  in  France,  are  confumed  in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  but  little  except  thofe  of  filk,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  black  fpeciesabovementioned,  where- 
of they  make  any  confiderable  export  into  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  into  the  Spanifh  Indies,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
The  French  fabricate  particularly  a  fort  of  white  thread  lace, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  It  is  compofed 
only  of  large  flowers,  without  net-work,  or  bars.  This  kind 
was  formerly  greatly  infafhion  ;  but,  at  prefent,  they  wear 
none  of  it;  in  Flanders  they  manufacture  the  moft  of  this 
kind. 

Of  the  principal  Laws  of  France  in  regard  to  Lace. 

The  mark  upon  thread-laces  which  come  from  Flanders,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  England,  as  likewife  that  of  point  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  other  foreign  countries,  was  efta 
blifhed  in  France  in  the  year  1660,  by  royal  ordonnance. 
In  1664,  it  was  united  to  the  leafe  of  the  five  grofs  farms. — 
In  1667,  bv  a  declaration  of  the  king,  a  tariff"  took  effect, 
conformably  to  which  the  duties  of  this  mark  fhould  be  paid  ; 
which  tariff  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  it's  execution  or- 
dered by  the  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  1681,  of  which 
we  (hall  fpeak  prefently. 

To  this  year  the  mark  upon  lace  had  not  been  eftablifhed  and 
practifed,  except  in  the  jurifdicTlions  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
Lyons,  for  the  point,  which  was  imported  from  divers  parts 
of  Italy,  particularly  from  Venice  and  Genoa. 
In  1680,  the  king's  farmer  of  the  revenues,  Monf.  Boutet, 
having  pafled  a  leafe  to  the  Sieurs  Joly  and  Fariole,  of  the  un- 
der-farm  of  the  impoft-duties  upon  thread  laces  of  Flanders 
and  the  Low  Countries,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  enable  the 
leffees  duly  to  enjoy  it,  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil, that  the  declarations,  ordonnances,  arrets  of  council,  leafes 
of  the  farms,  and  tariffs  of  the  king,  fhould  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  tenor  thereof;  to  which  the  king  hav- 
ing regard,  his  majefty  ordered,  by  an  arret  of  the  8th  of  April, 
1 68 1,  that  all  merchants,  carriers,  and  others  who  brought 
Flanders  lace  into  the  kingdom,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs 
through  the  jurifdicfion  of  Peronne,  and  reprefent  the  fame 
to  the  faid  jurifdiction,  in  order  to  have  fuch  lace  duly  marked, 
with  the  farmer  of  that  revenue's  mark,  at  both  ends  of  each 
piece  of  the  faid  lace,  and  to  pay  the  cuftoms  due,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  his  majefty,  and  the  tariff  made  by  the 
council  the  18th  of  April,  1667;  which  laces,  and  the  ac- 
quittals of  the  payment  of  fuch  duties,  merchants  and  others 
were  obliged  to  lay  before  the  jurifdiction  of  the  faid  farms 
eftablifhed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  there  viewed  and  exa- 
mined, upon  pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres, 
&c.  which  was  executed  as  well  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Peron- 
ne, for  the  laces  which  pafled  through  there  from  the  time 
of  the  faid  arret,  as  in  *  the  fhops  and  merchants  warehoufes 
for  laces,  which  were  before  entered  into  the  kingdom. 

*  This  policy,  in  collecting  the  duties  on  foreign  impolls, 
may  deferve  attention  in  other  nations. 

In  1682,  the  merchants  complaining  that  their  merchandize 
was  opened  and  handled,  in  the  faid  jurifdiction  of  Peronne, 
they  having  no  correfpondence  there  to  take  the  care  of  them, 
the  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  the  laces  fhould  pais  only  by  Peronne,  where  fhould  be 
taken  fecurity  for  their  pafTage  to  Paris,  where  they  fhall  be 
marked,  and  the  duties  paid,  which  has  been  practifed  ever 
fsnce. 

The  dudes  on  importation  and  exportation  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  provinces  reputed  foreign,  for  all  forts  of  lace, 
are  paid  by  weight;  and  the  duties  are  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  fpecies  and  qualities,  and  the  places  of 
their  fabrication. 

Of  the  principal  Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Lace, 

Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made 
thereof,  or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of 
copper,  brafs,  or  any  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  filver 
wire  or  plate,  imported,  to  be  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  icol. 
paid  by  the  importer,  for  every  parcel  fo  imported.  10  Ann. 
cap.  26.  (e&.  63,  and  15  Geo.  II.  20.  7. 


The  allowance  on  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread,  and  fringe, 

exported. 

By  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62.  from  1  July  1712,  for  32  years. 
By  3  Geo.  I. cap.  7.  §.  1.  thence  continued  forever. 
Upon  fufficient  fecurity  before  fhipping,  that  the  goods  fhall 
not  be  relanded  in  Great- Britain,  and  oath  before  the  cuf- 
tomer  or  collector  of  the  port,  that  they  were  actually  made 
after  the  firft  of  July  17 12,  of  the  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk, 
the  exporter  thereof  to  foreign  parts  is  to  have  the  follow- 
ing allowances,  viz. 

Gold  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weiohr, 
6s.  8d. 
Silver  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight, 

To  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  on  gilt  and  filver  wire,  by  the 
collector,  or  the  commiflioners,  by  a  debenture  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  cuftoms,  expreffing  the  kinds  and  quantities, 
and  the  fhipping  teftifkd  by  the  fearcher.  10  Ann.  cap.  26. 
§.  62. 

Foreign  bone-lace,  band -firings,  cut  work,  embroidery, 
fringe  needlework,  made  of  thread  or  filk,  and  buttons  of 
all  forts  imported,  forfeited;  the  importer  liable  to  iool. 
and  the  feller  to  50I.  3  Ed.  IV.  cap.  3.  §.  1. —  1  Rich.  ill. 
cap.  10.  §.  1.— 19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  21.  §.  1.— 5  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
§.  1. — 13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  2.— 4  ar.d  5  W.  and  M. 
cap.  10.  §.  2.— 9  and  10  Will.  ill.  cap.  9.  &.  1.— 11  and  12 
Will.  III.  cap.  11.  §.  1. 

Except  thread  bone-lace  not  made  in  the  dominions  of  the 
French  king,  or  the  duke  of  Ar.jou.     5  Ann.  cap.  17. 

Of  the  form  of  the  cuftom-houfe  bufinefs  relating  hereunto. 

3d  of  Match  1730. — No.  35. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  for 
Jamaica. 

Roger  Granger. 

Twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  lvalue  at 
Twenty  eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  C  200I.  in 
Ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  j    all. 

William  Brooks  [the  maker]  maketh  oath,  That  the  twenty- 
eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  and  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  o0ld 
fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  above-mentioned,  were"  all 
made  fince  the  firft  day  of  July  17 12,  and  were  all  made  of 
plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk. 

William  Brooks. 
Jurat  3  die  Martii  1730,  coram  me 
A.  B.  Collector  of  the  cuftoms. 

And,  before  the  faid  goods  are  fhipped  off,  fufficient  fecurity 
muft  be  given  to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  forthedue 
exportation,  in  the  following  manner: 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread, 

or  fringe. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Roger  Granger  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  for  Jamaica, 
twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four 
pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of 
gold  fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  all  made  fince  the  firft  day 
of  July  1712,  and  made  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk  :  and, 
whereas  the  faid  Roger  Granger,  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  for  foreign 
parts,  is  to  have  an  allowance  or  drawback,  according  to  an 
aft  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late 
majefty  queen  Anne,  on  that  behalf  made  : 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  and  every  p.rt 
thereof,  fhall  be  fhipped,  and  really  and  truly  exported  into 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  there- 
of, fhall  not  be  relanded,  or  unfhipped  with  intent  to  be  re- 
landed,  or  brought  on  fhore  again  in  any  port  or  ports  of 
Great-Britain  :  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elie  to  re- 
main and  be  in  full  force,  effect,  and  virtue. 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector.  Roger  Grander. 

B.  C.  Comptroller.  Daniel  Bright. 

A  debenture  for  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread,  and  fringe. 
*  Roger  Granger  did  enter  with  us  the  3d  day  of  March 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  twenty  eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread, 
twenty-four  pounds  once  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five 
ounces  of  gold  fringe,  all  made  fince  the  firft  of  July  17 12, 
and  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk,  as  appears  by  the  oath  of 
William  Brooks. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Cuftomer. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 
*   10  Ann,  cap.  26  §.  62. 

Bond 
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Bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of  38 1.  that  the  above-men- 
tioned gold  thread,  filver-lace,  and  gold  fringe,  (hall  be 
fhipped  and  exported,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  there- 
of, fhall  not  be  relanded,  or  brought  again  into  any  part  or 
parts  of  Great-Britain. 

A.  B.  Colle£tor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty- 
four  pounds  one  ounce  of  iilver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces 
of  gold  fringe  above  mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  6th  of 
March  prefent.     Certified  the  19th  of  March. 

D.  E.  Searcher. 

E.  F.  Surveyor. 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

Remarks. 

'Tis  but  few  years  fince  England  expended,  upon  foreign  lace 
and  linen,  not  lefs  than  two  millions  yearly.  As  lace  in 
particular  is  the  manufacture  of  nuns,  our  Britiih  ladies  may 
as  well  endow  monafteries  as  wear  Flanders  lace,  for  thus 
Popifh  nuns  are  maintained  by  Proteftant  contributions. 
This  manufacture,  in  Flanders,  not  only  employs  the  hands 
of  nuns  and  other  women,  but  of  great  numbers  of  the 
country  peafantry,  who  alfo  work  at  it.  The  number  of 
people  employed  all  over  Flanders  in  making  lace  is  almoft 
incredible,  nor  can  the  value  be  eafily  eftimated  *.  This  is 
a  branch  of  trade  that  we  may  either  do  without,  or  elfe 
bring  to  perfection  in  time  among  ourfelves,  fo  as,  perhaps, 
to  be  able  to  export  quantities  of  itf. 

*  The  rnoft  celebrated  places  for  this  manufacture,  are  An- 
vers,  Bruffels,  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Ghent;  in  French 
Flanders,  they  make  the  bell  at  Valenciennes  and  Lifle, 
and  in  feveral  places  in  the  province  of  Normandy.  Great 
quantities  of  black  lace  made  of  filk,  are  alfo  wrought  at 
thofe  places,  and  vended  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Indies, 
&c.   by  the  induflrious  inhabitants. 

The  manufacture  of  thread,  in  Flanders,  has  been  alfo 
brought  to  a  mod  furprizing  degree  of  perfection  :  M.  Sa- 
vary  informs  us,  that  they  have  fpun  thread,  at  Malines,  fo 
line  as  almoft  to  efcape  the  fight,  and  the  action  of  the  very 
air  eafily  breaks  it.  Thus,  in  order  to  fpin  it,  the  greateft 
precaution  is  neceflary.  It  was  in  this  town  that  fine  threads 
were  firft  manufactured  for  making  of  lace  ;  but  they  have, 
at  Lifle  and  other  places,  come  up  to  thofe  fpun  at  Malines. 
Thread  has  been  manufactured  in  thefe  places,  from  7  or  8 
livres  the  pound  weight,  to  above  400  livres;  fo  that  no- 
thing can  well  (hew  the  value  of  induflry  to  a  greater  degree. 

•J-  At  Bland,  a  town  on  the  Stour,  between  Salifbury  and 
Dorchefter,  they  make  the  fineft  lace  in  England.  The 
author  of  the  Tour  through  Great- Britain  fays,  they 
fhewed  him  fome  fo  exquifitely  fine,  that  he  never  faw  bet- 
ter in  Flanders,  and  which,  they  faid,  was  rated  at  above 
30 1.  fterlingper  yard. 

In  Ireland,  the  Dublin  fociety  in  particular,  have  already, 
by  premiums  and  other  attempts,  done  great  fervice  towards 
exciting  a  fpirit  of  improvement  and  induftry  throughout  that 
kingdom,  and,  from  the  encouragement  lately  given  by  his 
moft  facred  majefty  for  the  fame  ends,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  this  kingdom  may  be  made  happily  inftrumen- 
tal  to  Great- Britain,  in  vyeing  with  her  rivals  in  trade,  in 
many  important  branches,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
land, in  this  of  lace  among  the  reft.  The  Cork  fociety  alfo, 
to  their  great  honour,  follow  the  fame  fteps,  and  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  of  late  by  the  fame  kind  of  proceeding: 
what  may  we  not  hope  from  fuch  a  fpirit  ?  Several  times  and 
places  have  been  famous  for  the  advancement  of  the  fciences, 
fuch  as  that  of  Philip  and|  Alexander  in  Greece,  the  firft 
Caefars  in  Rome,  the  houfe  of  Medicis  in  Florence,  and 
Lewis  the  XlVth  in  France.  What  thefe  perfons  and  ages 
were  to  their  refpe&ive  countries,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lau- 
dable endeavours  of  the  above-mentioned  focieties,  added  to 
the  roval  bounty,  will  be  to  this  kingdom. 
As  all  the  improvements  in  the  lace  manufacture,  as  well  as 
in  the  linen  in  general,  depend  upon  flax,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  cultivation  of  this  article  to  the  laft 
perfection  in  Great  Britain.  See  Flax. 
The  lace  manufacture  in  England  has  greatly  improved  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  and  is  likely  to  arrive  at  as  high  perfec- 
tion in  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe,  by  the 
means  of  the  honourable  and  laudable  fociety  of  Antigalli- 
cans,  who  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  focieties,  in  refptct  to  lace  ;  and,  by  their  well-judged 
premiums,  have  been  lately  inftrumental  to  produce  lace  ma- 
nufactured in  England,  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  delicacy*. 

*  Auguft  7,  1 752,  fix  pieces  of  bone-lace  for  mens  ruffles 
were  produced,  the  premium  of  10  1.  10s.  adjudged  to  Mr. 
William  Marriott  of Newport-Pagnel,  Bucks,  forthebeft 
piece. — For  the  fecond  bell  5  1.  5  s.  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Wa- 
terman of  Salifbury. 

May  8,  1753,  14  pair  of  needle  work  ruffles,  the  premium 
5).  5  s.  adjudged  to  Mrs  Maria  Maule  of  Stonecutter-ftreet, 
London. — May  8,  1753,  the  fecond  beft  to  Mifs  Wiifcndall 
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from  Saxony. — The  third  befl  2  I.  2  s.  to  Mifs  Anne  Clarke 
of  l.eominfter  in  Herefordfhire,  14  years  of  age. — 6  Pair 
of  lady's  lappets,  the  premium  I  5  1.  15  s.  adjudged  to  Mrs 
Lydia  Maynard  of  Honiton. — The  fecond  belt  to  Mrs 
Mary  Chantion  of  Lynn  Regis  Dorfetfhire. — The  third  of 
5  1.  5  s.  to  Mrs  Mary  Bere  of  Lynn  Regis  Dorfetfhire. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace.     This  manufacture  depends  on  the 
art  of  Gilding  and  Wire-Drawing.     And  thofe   arts 
depend  on  the  ductility  of  gold  and  filver. 
To  give  fome  idea  of  this  extraordinary  property,  to  which 
we  have  occafion  to  refer. 

Our  gold-beaters  and  wire-drawers  furnifh  us  with  abun- 
dant proof  of  this  property  :  they  every  day  reduce  gold  in- 
to lamellae,  or  leaves  inconceivably  thin  ;  yet  without  the 
leaft  aperture  difcoverable,  even  by  the  microfcope  :  afingle 
grain  of  gold  may  be  ftretched  under  the  hammer  into  a  leaf 
that  will  cover  a  pretty  large  houfe,  and  yet  the  leaf  remain 
fo  compact:,  as  not  to  tranlmit  the  rays  of  light,  nor  even  to 
admit  of  the  tranfudation  of  the  fpirit  of  wine. 
Dr  Ha'ley  took  the  following  method  to  compute  the  ducti- 
lity of  gold:  he  learnt  from  the  wire-drawers,  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  fufficient  to  gild  a  filver  cylinder  of  48  ounces 
weight;  which  cylinder  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  fo 
very  fine,  that  two  yards  thereof  fha.ll  onfy  weigh  one  grain, 
and  confequently  98  yards  of  the  fame  wire  only  49  grains. 
So  that  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  here  gilds  98  yards,  and  of 
courfe  the-j-g-^^  part  of  a  grain  is  here  above  A  of  an  inch 
long.  And,  fince  the  A  of  an  inch  is  yet  capable  of  beingr, 
divided  into  10  lefler  parts,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  T-5_£r5T  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be 
feen  without  the  aid  of  a  microfcope.  Proceeding  in  his 
calculus,  he  found,  that  a  cube  of  gold,  whofe  fide  is  the 
■j-t-y  part  of  an  inch,  contains  2,433,000,000  vifible  parts : 
yet,  though  the  gold  wherewith  fuch  wire  is  coated,  be 
ftretched  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  is  not  any  appearance 
of  the  colour  of  the  filver  underneath. 

Mr  Boyle,  examining  fome  leaf-gold,  found  that  a  grain  and 
a  quarter's  weight  took  up  an  area  of  50  fquare  inches  : 
fuppofing,  therefore,  the  leaf  divided  by  parallel  lines  T-i_ 
of  an  inch  apart,  a  grain  of  gold  will  be  divided  into 
500,000  minute  fquares,  all  difcernible  by  a  good  eye.  For 
the  fame  author  fhews,  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  drawn  out  in- 
to wire,  would  reach  155  miles  and  a  half*. 

*  See  Boyle's  Abr.  Vol.  1 .  p.  40;. 

Monf.  Reaumur  has  carried  the  ductility  of  gold  a  greater 
length  :  a  gold  wire,  every  body  knows,  is  only  a  filver  one 
gilt.  This  cylinder  of  filver,  covered  with  leaf-gold,  they 
draw  through  the  hole  of  an  iron:  and  the  gilding  ftill  keeps 
pace  with  the  wire,  ftretch  it  to  what  length  they  can.  Now 
M.  Reaumur  fhews,  that,  in  the  common  way  of  drawing 
gold-wire,  a  cylinder  of  filver,  22  inches  long  and  15  lines 
diameter,  is  ftretched  to  1,163,520  feet;  or  is  634,692 
times  longer  than  before,  which  amounts  to  above  97  leagues. 
To  wind  this  thread  on  filk  for  ufe,  they  firft  flatten  it;  in 
doing  which  it  ftretches  at  leaft  A  further,  fo  that  the  22 
inches  are  now  11 1  leagues:  but,  in  the  flattening,  inftead  of 
i  thy  could  ftretch  it  A,  which  would  bring  it  to  120  leagues. 
This  appears  a  prodigious  extenfion,  and  yet  it  is  little. 
The  cylinder  of  filver  might  have  been  covered  with  one 
ounce  of  gold  only,  inftead  of  fix,  as  fuppofed :  the  gilding, 
indeed,  in  this  latter  cafe,  will  be  but  thin  ;  ftill  it  will  be 
gilding,  and  no  point  but  will  have  it's  coat  of  gold.  On 
this  foundation  Reaumur  computes,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
gold-leaf  on  the  wire  is  TT6Vo^  °f  a  line.  He  adds,  that, 
as  the  leaf  gold  is  not  every-where  the  fame  thicknefs,  but  at 
leaft  twice  as  thick  in  fome  parts  as  other,  in  the  thinneft 


parts  it  will  not   be  above 
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part  of  a  line,  or  the 


6,300,000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  furtheft  the  artift  can  go:  in  flatting  the 

wire  gently  between  two  wheels,  it  may  be  extended  to  double 

the  breadth  hitherto  fuppofed  ;  in  which  cafe  the  thicknefs  of 

the  leaf  will  be  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  millionth  part  of  a  line, 

or  a  twelve  millionth  of  an  inch. 

Yet  after  all,  putting  a  piece  of  this  gilt  wire  in  aqua  fortis 

[fee  Aqua  Fortis]  the  filver  will  be  difiblved,  and  the  gold 

left  a  perfect  continuous  tube*. 

*  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  An.  J 71 3. 

This  force  of  cohefion  in  the  parts  of  gold,  which  appear 
fcarce  lefs  than  infinite,  depends  on  it's  being  freed  from 
common  fulphur  :  for  mix  but  one  fingle  grain  of  fulphur 
with  1000  grains  of  gold,  the  mafs  ceafes  to  be  malleable, 
'till  thefulpher  be  evaporated.  Hence  wehaveaftrong  pre- 
fumption,  that  the  lefs  cohefive  metals,  tin,  copper,  and 
iron,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur. 
The  immenfe  divifibility  of  gold  is  learnt  from  another  ex- 
periment.— Take  a  pound  of  filver,  and  fufe  it  with  a  fingle 
grain  of  gold ;  the  gold  will  diffufe  itfelf  equally  through 
every  minute  particle  of  the  filver  ;  fo  that  taking  a  grain  of 
the  mafs,  and  difTolving  it  in  aqua  fortis,  you  will  find  a 
quantity  of  gold  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  bears precifely  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  gra;n  of  gold,  as  the  gold  in  the  mafs 
had  in  the  whole  mafs. 

The 
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The  wire  and  thread  we  commonly  call  gold-thread,  Sec. 
which  is  only  filver  wire  gilt,  as  before  obferved,  is  drawn 
from  a  large  ingot  of  filver,  ufually  about  30  pound  weight. 
This  they  round  into  a  cylinder,  or  roll  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  22  inches  long;  and  cover  it  over 
with  the  leaves  prepared  by  the  gold-beaters,  laying  one 
over  another,  'till  the  cover  is  a  good  deal  thicker  than  that 
in  our  ordinary  gilding  :  and  yet  even  then  it  is  very  thin, 
as  will  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  quantity  of  gold  that 
goes  to  gild  the  30  pound  weight.  Two  ounces  ordinarily 
do  the  bufinefs,  and  frequently  little  moie  than  one.  In  ef- 
fect, the  full  thicknefs  of  the  gold  on  the  ingot  rarely  ex- 
ceeds -j-^,  orT-5  part,  and  fometiines  not  ^'^part  of  an 
inch. 

But  this  thin  coat  of  gold  muff  be  yet  much  thinner :  the  in- 
got is  fucceflively  drawn  through  the  holes  of  feveral  irons, 
each  fmallerthan  other,  'till  it  be  as  fine,  or  finer  than  a 
hair.  Every  new  hole  lefTens  it's  diameter,  but  it  gains  in 
length  what  it  lofes  in  thicknefs,  and  consequently  increafes 
in  furface.  Yet  the  gold  ftil!  covers  it,  that  following  the 
filver  in  all  it's  extentton,  and  never  leaving  the  minuteft  part 
bare,  not  even  to  the  microfcope.  Yet,  how  inconceivably 
muft  it  be  attenuated,  while  the  ingot  is  drawn  into  a  thread, 
whofe  diameter  is  9000  times  lefs  than  that  of  the  ingot. 
M.  Reaumur,  by  exactitude  of  weight  and  computation, 
found,  that  one  ounce  of  the  thread  was  3232  feet  long, 
and  the  whole  ingot  1,163,520  feet,  Paris  meafure,  or  96 
French  leagues,  equal  to  1,264,400  Englifh  feet,  or  240 
miles  Enghfh  :  an  extent,  which  far  furpafies  what  P'ather 
Merfenne,  Furetier,  Dr  Halley,  &c.  ever  dreamt  of. 
Merfenne  fays,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  thread  is  100 
toifes,  or  fathoms  long;  on  which  footing,  an  ounce  would 
only  be  1200  feet ;  whereas  M.  Reaumur  finds  it  3232,  &c. 
according  to  what  has  been  already  obferved. 
The  method  of  drawing  filver  is  the  fame  with  that  of  gold, 
except  that  the  latter  is  gilt  or  covered  with  gold,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

There  are  alfo  counterfeit  gold  or  filver  wires  :  the  firft  made 
of  a  cylinder  of  copper  filvered  over,  then  covered  with 
gold;  and  the  fecond  of  a  like  cylinder  of  copper  filvered 
over,  and  drawn  through  the  iron,  after  the  manner  of  gold 
and  filver  wire,  and  this  again  is  gilt. 

And  a  great  quantity  of  the  French  gold  and  filver  lace  is 
certainly  made  of  this  fort,  which  is  too  often  pafled  upon 
the  world  for  other.  This  may  defetve  the  regard  of  thofe, 
who  are  fo  mighty  fond  of  French  lace,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Britifh  gold  and  filver  lace  manufacture,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral of  a  far  fuperior  quality,  wears  far  preferably,  and 
will  fetch  more  after  it  is  worn  out,  from  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  gold  and  filver. 

The  Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  gold  and  filver  Lace. 
No  metal  inferior  to  filver  fhall  be  fpun  on  filk,  under  pe 
nalty  of  5  1.  an  ounce.  Silver  wire  for  making  filver  thread 
{hall  hold  at  Eaft  ir  ounces  15  pennyweights  of  fine  filver 
upon  the  pound  Troy  weight;  and  all  filver  gilt,  and  ufed 
in  the  wire-drawers  trade,  fhall  hold  at  leaft  n  ounces  8 
pennyweights  of  fine  filver,  for  every  pound  Troy  weight; 
and  fhall  not  have  lefs  than  four  pennyweights  four  grains  of 
fine  gold,  without  allay,  laid  on  each  pound  of  filver,  on 
penalty  of  five  ponnds  per  ounce.  For  gold  and  filver  pre- 
pared as  beforefaid,  and  reduced  into  plate,  there  fhall  be  al- 
lowed fix  ounces  of  plate  to  five  ounces  of  filk.  A  penalty 
of  2s.  6d.  per  ounce  for  felling  gold  and  filver  lace  mixed 
with  any  other  metal,  and  5  s.  per  ounce  for  felling  by  any 
other  than  Troy  weight:  no  gold  or  filver  thread,  &c.  made 
of  copper  or  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  filver  wire  or 
plate,  fhal!  be  imported,  on  pain  of  being  forfeited  and 
burnt,  and  iccl.  on  the  importer  for  each  parcel. 

LADING.  See  Bills  of  Lading,  Charter-Parties, 
Freight. 

LAGAN,  or  LAG  ON,  in  our  ancient  marine  laws,  fig- 
nifies  goods  fhipvvrecked,  left  by  the  fea,  lying  on  the  fand, 
either  afhore,  or  out  at  fea.  See  Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and 
Wreck. 

LANCASHIRE  in  England.  This  county  has  Yorkfhire 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Irifh  Sea  on  the  weft,  Weftmoreland  on 
the  north,  and  Chefhire  on  the  fouth,  and  is  about  170 
miles  in  circuit. 

The  air  is  ferene  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  for  the  moil  part 
fruitful,  yielding  ftore  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  and  the 
piflure  fo  nburifhirtg,  that  their  cattle  are  ufually  of  a  larger 
iize  than  in  other  counties.  Here  is  plenty  of  timber,  coal 
and  cartnel  coal-pits,  with  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper, 
antimony,  biack-kad,  lapis  calaminaris,  belldes  allum,brim- 
ftone,  and  green  vitriol,  found  in  fomc  of  the  coal-pits. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  Kibble,  Wire,  Lon,  and 
Ken;  all  which  abound  with  fifh.  Another  river,  called  the 
irke,  is  noted  for  eels,  reckoned  the  fatteft  in  England,  and 
too  hrfcious  for  common  digeftion  ;  which  is  afcribed  to  the 

''  greafe  and  oils  from  the  woollen  cloths  milled  in  it. 

Lancaster,  the  fhife  town,  ftatrdj  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lon.  It  is  a  populous  thriving  corporation,  with  a  to- 
lerable harboui  and  a  cuaons-houie.     Veflels  of  70  tons  go 


from  hence  to  America,  with  hard-ware  and  woollen  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  country  hereabouts  is  fo  thinly  peopled,  by 
reafon  of  it's  barrennefs,  that  it  cannot  take  off  the  fugars 
imported. 

Preston  on  the  Ribble,  may,  for  it's  beauty  and  bignefs, 
compare  with  fume  cities.  It  is  plentifully  fuppljed  with 
h:h,  coal,  and  other  commodities. 

Liverpool  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  moft  flou- 
rilhing  fea  -port  in  thefeparts,  pretending  to  rival,  if  not  to 
excel  Briftol,  it's  cuftoms  being  incrcafed  eight  or  ten  fold  with- 
in thefe  forty  years  part.  The  inhabitants  are  univerfally  mer- 
chants; and,  notwithstanding  their  out-of-the-way  fituation, 
drive  an  incredible  trade,  with  great  fuccefs,  and  very  large 
flocks,  to  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  Hamburg, 
Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America, 
to  Guinea  and  Ireland,  and  alfo  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy;  fo  that  there  is  no  trade  but  that  of  Turkey,  Green- 
land, and  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  which  they  are  1  ot  concerned. 
As  it  imports  almoft  all  kind  of  foreign  goods,  it  has  confe- 
quently  a  large  inland  trade,  and  iharcs  that  to  Ireland  and 
Wales  with  Briftol,  as  follows  :  as  Briftol  trades  chiefly  to 
the  fouth  and  weft  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Dublin  in  the  eaft 
to  Gallway  weft;  this  town  has  all  the  trade  of  theei.ft  and 
north  fhores,  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  :  as  Briftol  has 
the  trade  of  South  Wales,  this  has  great  parts  of  that  ot  North 
Wales:  as  Briftol  has  the  fouth  weft  counties  of  England, and 
fome  north  of  it,  as  high  as  Bridgenorth,  if  not  to  Shrewfbury, 
Liverpool  has  all  the  north  counties,  befides  what  goods  it 
fends  to  Chefhire  and  S.afFordfhiie,  by  the  nev.  navi  ion  of 
the  rivers  Merfey,  Weaver,  and  Dane,  even  lb  near  to  the 
Trent,  that  it's  goods  are  carried  by  land  to  Burton.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  are  alfo  concerned  with  thofe  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  thefifhery  on  the  north  coaf!  oflrelarul,  There 
is  a  navigation  from  hence  farther  up  the  Merfey,  even  tor 
fhips  of  burden,  as  high  almoft  as  Warrington  ;  and  alio  up 
the  fouth  channel,  called  the  river  Weaver;  but  it  is  chiefly 
for  two  things,  1.  For  rock-falt,  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  both  in  this  county  and  Chefhire,  and  (hipped  off  here 
in  great  quantities,  not  only  to  neighbouring  parts,  but  to 
London,  Colchefter,  and  ftveral  >ther  places  in  the  fouth  of 
England,  where  it  is  difl'olved  in  fea-water,  and  boiled  again 
into  a  ftronger  and  finer,  as  good  as  that  fort  called  fait  upon 
fait,  made  by  the  Dutch  of  the  St  Ube's  fait,  and  wi'h  which 
they  cure  their  herrings.  2.  For  great  quantities  of  Chefhire 
cheefe  fhipped  here. 

Remarks  in  1764. 
By  an  authentic  account  we  have  from  Liverpool  this  year 
1764,  there  were  lying  in  that  port  the  following  veflels ; 
viz.  81  fhips,  27  fnows,  67  brigs,  6  fchooners,  3  doggers 
or  ketches,  141  (loops;  and  only  one  fhip  and  four  "brigs 
failed;  which  reduced  the  number  10351  veffels  lying  in  this 
harbour  at  the  fame  time  :  an  inftance  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  port  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  except  the  mother- 
port  of  London  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  none  of 
the  merchants  fhips  were  accidently  forced  into  this  harbour 
by  contrary  winds. 

Warringto>.*  ftands  on  the  Merfey,  and  is  a  populous  and 
rich  town,  full  of  good  country  tradefrnen,  and  has  a  parti- 
cular market  every  week  for  linen,  which  is  generally  that 
called  huckaback,  the  manufacture  of  it's  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  at  leaft  500I.  worth,  and  fometimes  much 
more,  is  fold  every  market-day. 

Manchester,  as  an  inland  town,  has  perhaps  the  beft  trade 
of  any  in  thefe  north  parts.  The  fuftian  manufactures,  called 
Manchefter  cottons,  for  which  it  hath  been  famous  for  almoft 
150  years,  have  been  very  much  improved  of  late,  by  fome 
inventions  of  dyeing  and  printing ;  which,  with  the  great  va- 
riety of  other  manufactures  known  by  the  name  of  Manchef- 
ter goods,  as  ticking,  tapes,  filletting,  and  linen  cloth,  in- 
rich  not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole  parifh,  and  render  the 
people  induftrious.  The  weavers  have  looms  here  that  work 
24  laces  at  a  time,  an  invention  for  which  they  are  obliged 
to  the  Dutch  *. 

*  How  far  it  may  be  good  policy  for  a  commercial  ftate  to 
make  ufe  of  machines  to  leffen  the  price  of  labour,  fee 
the  article  Labour,  towards  the  condulion,  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle Machine. 

Rochdale  is  another  town  of  good  trade,  being  of  late  years 
much  improved  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Bury  is  a  town  alfo  of  good  trade.  It  is  the  utmoft  bound  of 
the  fuftian-manufacture,  and  drives  a  cofifiderable  trade  in 
coarfe  goods,'  called  halfthicks  and  kerfeys,  for  which  here  is 
a  very  great  market,  though  the  town  lies  fo  much  out  of  the 
way,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that  otherwife  it 
would  not  be  much  frequented. 

Bolton  is  a  ftaple  for  fuftians  of  divers  forts,  efpecially  thofe 
called  Augfburg  and  Milan  fuftians,  which  aie  brought  to 
it's  fairs  and  markets  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Ormskirk  is  a  handfome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade. 

Hawkstead  has  a  good  trade  in  cloth,  in  that  part  of  the 
county  called  Fowrnefs,  towards  Cumberland"  and  Weft- 
morcland. 

LANDED 


L  A  N 


LAN 


Landed  interest. 

The  reafon  why  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  finks  the  value 

of  Land. 

Fi-ft,  By  finking;  the  markets  at  home. 
For,  the  produce  of  land  being  rendered  exceffive'y  dear,  from 
the  caufes  below  enumerated  *,  foreigners  will  not  take  it's 
Superfluities;  and  labour  bung  by  the  fame  caufes  rendered 
cxceliiwly  dear  too  [fee  the  article  Labour]  we  cannot  ma- 
nufacture '  or  improve  that  produce,  nations  that  can  afford 
cheaper  lupprying  the  markets  abroad  ;  fo  that  the  produce  of 
ihe  lands,  not  being  carried  off  as  ulual,  mult  become  a  dead 
ftockon  the  farmers  hands,  and  c.ufe  great  quantities  to  be 
crow.ku  into  the  markets,  where  being  encouragement  but 
fo«  few  buyers,  the  price  naturally  falls :  as,  for  inftance,  the 
d>  clininn  demand  fur  our  woollen  goods  abroad  tails  the  price 
of  wool  at  home. 

*  The  foreign  trade  of  every  country  muft  decline,  that 
i.   Lays  unequal  taxes  in  general  on  it's  people.     See  the 
articles  Labour  and  Taxes. 

2.  That  cramps  it's  commerce,  the  fountain  of  riches,  by 
hi»h  duties,  ai'd  impolitic  prohibitions.  See  the  articles 
Duties  and  Bonding  of  duties  at  the  cuff om-houfe,  and 
the  article  Customs. 

3.  That  (ufFers  many  monopolies.     See  the  articles  Com 
panies  and  Monopolies. 

4.  That  oppreiT;S  it's  people  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  victuals,  under  the  pretence  of  railing  the  value  of 
it's  lands.     See  Ireland,  remarks  thereon. 

5.  That  encourages  idlenefs  by  bad  laws  relating  to  it's 
poor.     See  the  article  Poor. 

6.  That  tempts  foreigners  to  carry  away  it's  coin  for  lefs 
than  it's  intrmhe  value.  See  the  articles  Coin  and  Money. 

7.  That  makes  the  obtaining  juftice  chargeable.  Seethe 
articlesCoNsuLsand  Merchant  [Court  Merchant.] 

8.  That  fuffers  a  heavy  national  debt,  contracted  in  time 
of  war,  to  continue  unoaid  in  time  of  peace.  See  Debts 
[NationalDebts],Credit[PublicCredit],Funds. 

Suppofe  that,  in  1669,  we-exported  to  Turkey  T 

40,000  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool  in  each  C  1.  80,000 
being  2 1    amounts  to         —  —       —     3 

Suppofe  that,  in  1738,  we  exported  to  Turkey! 

8000  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool  in  each  >       12,000 
being  il.  10s.  amounts  to         —         —        J  '"*      

The  difference  of  the  value  of  wool  exported  in  ?  ,    ,„ 

,     ,-  r  (  I.  00,000 

thole  two  years  —  —  —  —  J 
Wools  of  this  value,  lying  yearly  on  hand,  muft  make  a  glut ; 
the  farmers  pufli  to  fell  at  market,  but  in  vain,  unlefs  at  under 
prices;  for  the  wool- ftaplers,  finding  the  demand  decreafes, 
decreafe  in  number  themfelves;  fome  break,  fome  leave  off 
trade,  fome  take  toother  trades;  for  many  fellers,  with  great 
flocks  on  hand,  and  few  buyers,  naturally  fall  the  markets; 
and  the  landlords  preiliny;  the  tenants  for  rent,  and  threaten- 
ing to  feize  if  payments  are  not  made,  the  wool  muft  be  fold 
at  any  rate  to  raife  money;  and  there  being  yearly  68,000 1. 
Jefs  money  brought  into  the  nation,  to  be  laid  out  in  wool, 
than  in  foimer  times,  the  price  muft  be  ftill  lower  on  that 
account  ;  the  lower  the  produce  fells,  the  lefs  rent  the  farmer 
can  give  for  the  land  ;  the  worfe  the  markets,  the  greater  ar- 
rears of  rent  the  farmer  runs  into ;  and  taxes,  monopolies, 
&c.  making  neceffaries  grow  dearer,  and  the  decay  of  foreign 
trade  making  the  wool  fell  cheaper,  muft  break  him  in  the 
end,  and  then  the  farm  is  thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands, 
who,  unwilling  to  fall  the  rent,  keeps  it  in  the  management 
of  (rewards  or  bailiffs,  whofe  profits  and  charges  feldom  make 
it  pay  the  old  rent,  but  generally  ends  in  mortgaging  the  land, 
or  felling  it;  and,  as  thefe  cafes  grow  more  frequ<  nt,  more 
eftates  will  be  at  market,  and,  confequently,  the  lefs  prices 
they  will  fetch. 

Secondly,  By  increafing  the  number  of  poor,  to  burden  the 
land. 

The  poor,  wanting  employment,  muft  be  fupported  by  the 
land ;  if  foreigners  give  them  work,  they  give  them  bread  ; 
but,  when  trade  cannot  maintain  them,  land  muft.  When 
the  poor's  rates  are  heavier  than  the  tenant  can  bear,  the  land- 
lord muft  pay  them,  either  by  allowance  in  the  rent,  or  by 
taking  the  farm  into  his  own  hands ;  or  elfe  by  breaking  of 
his  tenant,  who  has  paid  that  money  to  the  poor's  rates  his 
landlord  fhould  have  received. 
Suppofe,  in  1669,  the  labour  of  the  above  T 

40,000  cloths  to  have  given  employment  >  40;ooo  People 

to       —       —       —       —    —    3 

Suppofe,  in  1738,  the  labour  of  the  above 
8000  cloths  to  have  given  employment  to 


8,000  People 


The  difference  is         —         —       —     —     32.000  People 

Suppofe  thefe  32,000  people  to  have  earned  by  T 

their  labour  formerly,  from  foreigners,  61.  per  V 

annum  each,  it  amounts  to     —     —     —      3 

But,  wanting  employment,  they  come  on  the! 

parifh,  at  is.  6d.  per  week  each,  which,  for  S 


192,000 


124,800 


one  year,  amounts  to 


The  difference  to  the  landholder,  in  one  year  is     1.  316,800 
Vol.  II. 


For  as  the  land,  by  the  decay  of  foreign  trade,   receive-- 
the   firft  fum,   and    is,  hy  the  fame  cuuie,   faduled   v.u'r 
latter,   it  makes  an  annual  difference  of  the  above  fumstb  the 
landholders  in  this  fingle  branch  of  labour,  and  is  the  fame 
in  pioportion  for  all  other  decayed  branches  of  trade. 
Thirdly,    By  decreafing  the  ftock  of  peopie. 
for,  a:>  employment  leilens,  the  moft  lnduftrious,  rather  than 
ftarveheie,  will  fly  to  other  countries,  where  trade  cm  main- 
tain them  ;    fo,   the  consumption  of  thefe  being  taken  aw;.y, 
the  demand  at  market  muft  grow  lefsj   and,  of  courie,   rents 
muft  fall,  yet  the  farmers  charges  muft  grow  greater;  for,  the 
fewer  hands,  the  higher  wages  are;   this  muft  break  him  in 
the  end,  and  produce  all  the  confequences  following  that  mif- 
fortune,  mentioned   in  the   firft  remark  :  bettdes,   it  is  men 
that  trade,   and    bring   in  money,  therefore,   the  f-wer  they 
are,  the  lefs  money  will   be  brought  j  and,  the  lefs  money, 
the  lefs  rent  can  be  given  for  land. 
Fourthly,  By  decreafing  our  riches. 

This  is  a  confequence  uf  the  above  three  remarks ;  for  having 
fewer  goods  capable  of  being  exported,  by  reafon  of  their  dear 
price,  and  our  manufactures  declining,  muft  in  tine  be  loft: 
therefore  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  mufi  naturally  in- 
creafe, and  more  money  go  out  to  pay  for  them. 
Na'.ions  that  have  no  mwes  of  gold  and  lilver,  have  n^  means 
to  get  them  but  by  foreign  tr.de,  and,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  thefe  metals  they  paftefs,  the  prices  of  their  commo- 
dities, and  therewith  the  value  of  their  lands,  rife  and  fall  in 
pioportion  ;   which  I  (hall  now  prove. 

The  Britannia  Languens,  pa^e  12,  fays,  If  there  were  but 
500  1.  in  England,  an  ix  could  hardly  be  wor.h  a  penny; 
therefore  the  rent  muft  bear  it's  pioportion  to  the  riches. 
This  appears  by  Maitland's  Hiftorv  of  London  ;  for  he  fays, 
that,  in  the  ye^r  961,  land  fold  at  is.  per  acre.  The  reafon 
the  land  then  bore  fo  low  a  price,  was,  the  low  price  the 
produce  fold  at;  for  he  lays,  that,  in  the  year  1000,  an  ox  fold 
for  2s.  6d.  a  cow  for  2s.  a  iheep  for  is.  and  a  fwine  for  8d. 
This  cou  d  be  only  owing  to  the  little  foreign  trade  the  na- 
tion then  had,  and,  conlequently,  to  the  little  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver,  trade  had  then  brought  in. 
But  if  it  lhould  be  afked,  What  is  the  reafon  that,  at  piefent, 
all  things  are  naturally  fo  much  advanced  in  price,  to  what 
they  were  in  thofe  days  ?  The  anfvver  is,  That  the  quantises 
of  gold  and  filver  brought  to  Europe  iince  the  progrefs  made 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  in  America,  have  made  thofe 
metals  more  common,  and  of  lefs  value  than  formerly,  fo 
that  20s.  will  hardly  purchafe  what  is.  would  befoie  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Weft  Indies  *. 

*  Let  there  be  added  to  this  confederation,  that  a!fo  the  great 
increafe  of  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  in  confequence 
thertof,  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  intereft  of  the 
principal  money  of  the  public  funds,  and  likewife  that  great 
circulation  of  paper  credit  in  trade,  occafioned  by  notes 
and  bills,  in  the  way  of  private  credit,  which  is  deftruftiee 
ofourtrade.  See  Credit  [Private  Credit]  Alfo  the 
circulation  of  property  by  mortgages,  and  by  means  of  the 
public  fecurities  in  general;  for,  although  one  is  obliged 
to  take  annuities  in  payment,  yet  who  would  refufe  them 
on  peculiar  occafions  ?  Thefe  things  all  confpire  to  promote 
an  artificial  circulation  of  property,  which  raifes  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  has  the  appearance,  with  too  many, 
of  the  riches  of  the  nation  ;  whereas  thefe  things  are  the 
characterises  of  a  declining  condition,  and  that  we  llard 
in  need  of  a  quantity  of  real  hard  money  to  circulate  what 
trade  we  have,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
paper  credit,  which  is  only  it's  reprefentative,  and  proceeds 
from  our  apparent  neceiiities,  not  from  our  increafe  of  fo  id 
treafure.  This  is  certainly  the  cafe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved, 
that  our  national  debts,  and  the  taxes  on  labour  and  com- 
modities occafioned  thereby,  are  bleffings,  and  that,  the 
more  we  increaie  our  debts,  the  richer  the  nation  will  be. 
Perhaps  too  fome  will  attempt  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
more  mortgages  of  land  there  are  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
oftener  they  are  transferred,  and  the  more  private  pat  er 
credit  paffes  in  trade,  inltead  of  ready  cafh,  the  rieher  the 
nation  is  ;  but  thele  are  egregious  millakes,  and  ought  to 
be  vigilantly  guarded  againit;  for,  upon  the  annihilation  of 
this  fhew  of  artificial  wealth,  the  price  of  labour  and  com- 
modities will  fall  to  their  natural  value ;  which  will  be  the 
means  of  fo  increafing  our  trade,  that  our  paper  circulation 
will  become  realized  by  folid  gold  and  lilver;  and  then  the 
price  of  labour  aid  commodities  will  be  reduced  to  a  natu- 
ral ftate,  according  to  the  real,  and  not  the  imaginary  riches 
of  the  nation.  For  further  confirmation  of  thefe  pnncij  les, 
fee  the  articles  Debts  [National  Debts],  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Duties,  Funds,  Labour,  Money. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  do  not  throw  away  their  gold 
and  filver  for  us  to  pick  up  ;  we  have  no  mines  of  thefe  metals, 
therefore  could  not  get  fuch  quantities  as  we  have,  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  to  thofe  countries  that  had  an 
overbalance  upon  them,  and  were  overbalanced  by  us. 
So  that  the  prefent  natural  price  of  land,  and  it's  produce,  is  the 
proportion  of  sold  and  filver  that  foieii>n  tiade  h.uti  brought 
into,  and  left  in  the  nation.  If  the  piefent  quantity  was  to 
be  doubled  by  foreign  trade,  the  natural  pnee  o£  land,  and 
it's  produce,  muft  be  Co  ton;    for,  according  to  the  pice  the 
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farmer  can  fell  his  commodity  at  market,  he  can  pay  for  the 
rent  of  land,  and  no  otherwile.     If  our  foreign  trade  decays 
until  tire  prefent  money  in  the  nation  he  half  fwept  away,  the 
proJuce  of  land   mull:  fell   for  half  the  natural  price  it  does 
now,    and  land  muff  let  at   half  the  rent  it  naturally  bears 
now:   but   if  we  Ihould  go  on  declining,   until  we  have  no 
more  money  left  in  the  nation  than  there  was  in  961  or  1000, 
the  prices  of  land,  and  its  produce,  can  be  no  more  than  they 
bore  in  thofe  days,  taxes,  &c.  deducted. 
Therefore,   if  the  landed  gentlemen  have  a  mind  to  raife  or 
fink  the  value  of  their  lands,  the  encouraging  or  difcouraging 
our  foreign  trade  is  the  only  means  to  do  either,   fo  clofely 
united  are  land  and  trade ;   their  true  interefts  axe  the  lame  ; 
they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 
The  fum  of  all  is  this :    that 

What  foreigners  take  from  others,  inftead  of  us,  "1       1 
What  the  poor  have  given  them  inftead  of  buy-  /Sinks  the 
ing       —       —       —       —         —       —         >  value  of 

The  fcarcity  of  people       —       —     —      —       I    lands. 

The  fcarcity  of  money       —      —       —     —   J 

Taxes,  monopolies,  ill-judged  laws,  and  national  debts,  are 
the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  trade;  the  decline  of 
foreign  trade  caufes  the  above  calamities,  and  they  fink  the 
value  of  lands. 

Befc~e  we  conclude  this  point,  we  fhall  obferve,  that  our  chief 
Intent,  from  what  has  been  urged,  is  to  remove  that  deftruc- 
tive  prejudice  arifing  from  the  falfe  diftindtion  of  landing  and 
trading  interefts,  by  (hewing  that  there  neither  is,  or  can  be 
any  difference  of  intereft  between  them;  for  whatever  clogs 
trade,  muft  fink  the  value  of  lands,  and  that  any  benefit  to 
trade,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem  from  land,  will  at  laft 
terminate  in  the  increafe  of  it's  value;  therefore  we  may  dare 
to  affirm,  that  the  giving  trade  the  utmoft  encouragement  is 
the  greateft  and  moft  folid  improvement  of  the  value  of  lands. 
«  It  muft  be  evident,   fays  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens, 

*  page  290,  that,  were  our  trade  eafed  as  our  neighbour  na- 

*  tions,    England  would  have  the  fuperiority,  fince  the  fame 

*  caufes  muft  produce  greater  effects  in  England,  being  invi- 

*  gorated  with  thofe  national  advantages  which  no  other  na- 
«  tion  doth  or  can  enjoy.'  See  Britain  [Great-Britain. J 

Remarks. 

Of  the  effects  of  Land-Taxes,  compared  with  thofe  upon 
Commodities. 

As  the  benefit  of  taxes  to  the  public  refults  only  from  the  nett 
income,  and  the  evil  to  individuals  extends  not  only  to  the 
grofs  produce,  but  to  every  other  expence  and  lofs  incident 
and  confequential,  that  tax  is  moft  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  leaft  injurious  to  the  fubject,  which  produces  a  large  fum 
through  a  cheap  collection,  and  which  is  exempt  from  every 
other  eventual  charge. 

To  ufe  a  familiar  inftance :  he  who  attends  to  his  own  affairs, 
lives  upon  his  own  land,  employs  but  onefteward,  at  a  fmall 
falary,  to  receive  his  rents,  and  buys  at  the  firft  hand,  may, 
from  a  fmall  and  compact  eftate,  thus  conducted,  fpend  and 
fave  more  than  the  lord  of  an  immenfe  rental,  widely  difperfed, 
gathered  by  many  hands  profufely  paid;  he  living  at  adiftance, 
and  purchafing  what  he  confumes  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  re- 
tailer. That  a  land-tax  is  attended  with  the  leaft  expence  of 
any  other  whatfoever,  that  does  produce  not  any  thing  near 
the  nett  fum  annually,  is  matter  of  fact. — Quaere,  therefore, 
whether  Land-Taxes  are  not  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  than  Taxes  on  Commodities?  How  taxes  upon 
commodities  really  affect  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  fee  the 
article  Labour.  It  becomes  neceflary,  however,  to  expa- 
tiate upon  this  important  fubject  in  other  lights.  As  the 
good  of  our  country  fhould  be  the  only  object  of  fuch  dif- 
quifitions,  and  truth  the  only  medium  through  which  it 
ought  to  be  attained,  advantage  (hall  not  be  taken  of  a 
maxim  favourable  to  the  opinion  here  profeffed,  although  it 
hath  been  long  received,  and  is  fupported  by  the  greateft  au- 
thorities. 

The  maxim  in  view  is,  That  taxes,  wherever  laid,  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  land  ;  which  with  all  due  deference  to  thofe  who 
firft  eftablifhed  it,  and  to  thofe  who  have  fince  adopted,  and 
argued  from  it,  feems  to  go  farther  than  reafon  and  expe- 
rience will  warrant. 

The  arguments,  by  which  it  has  been  maintained,  feem  rather 
ralculated  to  puzzle  than  convince;  for,  although  every  man 
cannot  anfwer  the  premiffes,  yet  fcarce  any  will  affent  to  the 
conclufion,    '  That  in  fact,  and  in  reality,   all  the  taxes  In 

*  this  nation  are  paid  out  of  it's  lands.'  And  ftrange  it  were 
if  many  agreed  in  the  propofition,  for  it  is  certainly  falfe. 
When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  any  commodity,  it  becomes  a  cir- 
oumftance  of  expence,  of  the  fame  nature  with  any  other  at- 
tending upon  it.  Therefore  no  reafon  feems  affignable,  why 
the  tax  fhould  neceflarily  fall  upon  land,  that  will  not  equally 
conclude  for  every  other  circumftance,  and  for  fettling  the 
whole  charge  of  national  expence  and  confumption  upon  the 
fame  bottom. 

But  this  is  impoffible  :  for  it  is  agreed  by  the  heft  authors  of 
political  arithmetic,  that  tfcc  rents  of  lands,  houfes^and  mines, 


are  not  more  than  J  part,  and  half  of  the  annual  expenccs  of 
the  nation. 

In  Sir  William  Petty's  computation  of  7  millions  of  people 
in  England,  who,  one  with  another,  expended,  for  theitf 
lodging,  feeding,  and  cloathing,  7I.  a  head,  the  annual  ex- 
pence  and  conlumption  of  the  whole  people  amounted  to  49 
millions :  and  Dr.  Davenant's  calculation  of  rents  does  not 
exceed  fourteen. 

The  quantities  are  fince,  no  doubt,  confiderably  increafed  ; 
but,  as,  moft  probably,  the  proportions  remain  very  little  un- 
altered, it  is  fair  to  argue  upon  them,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  beft  writers  upon  thefe  fubjects.  But,  Mr.  Locke  having 
treated  of  a  tax  upon  land,  a  few  extracts  may  not  be  impro- 
per from  that  incomparable  author,  which,  with  fome  re- 
ftrictions,  fhall  be  applied  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 
A  tax  laid  upon  land,  fays  that  great  man,  feems  hard  to 
the  landholder,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  money  going  vifibly 
out  of  his  pocket :  and,  therefore,  as  an  eafe  to  himfelf, 
the  landholder  is  always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities. 
But,  if  he  will  thoroughly  confider  it,  and  examine  the 
effects,  he  will  find,  he  buys  this  feeming  eafe  at  a  very 
dear  rate;  and,  though  he  pays  nor  this  tax  immediately 
out  of  his  own  purle,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it,  by  a  greater 
want  of  money  there  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  that  comes 
to,  with  the  leffening  of  his  rents  to  boot;  which  is  a 
fettled  and  a  lafting  evil,  that  will  flick  upon  him  beyond 
the  prefent  payment. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs  in  England,  that  the  rents  of  England  are  12  mil- 
lions, and  that  the  charge  and  neceffities  of  the  govern- 
ment require  a  fupply  of  3  millions  from  the  parliament, 
which  is  laid  on  land. 

Here  is  ^  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  immediately  out  of 
the  landlord  and  landholder's  pocket.  This  is  a  burden  very 
apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentleman,  who  actually  pays 
the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  or  finds  it  deducted  out  of  hi* 
rent  at  quarter- day  for  taxes,  fees  and  very  fenfibly  obferves, 
what  goes  thus  out  of  his  eftate  :  but,  though  this  be  a 
quarter  of  his  yearly  income,  and,  out  of  an  eftate  of  400 1. 
a  year,  the  public  tax  now  openly  takes  away  one  hun- 
dred ;  yet  this  influences  not  at  all  the  yearly  rent  of  the 
land,  which  the  rack-renter,  or  under-tenant,  pays;  it 
being  the  fame  thing  to  him,  whether  he  pays  all  his  rent 
to  the  king  or  his  landlord  ;  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  none 
at  all,  to  the  king  :  the  cafe  is  all  one  to  him,  what  hand 
receives  his  rent  when  due :  fo  trade  flourilhes,  and  his 
commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  his  rent 
on.  This  leffens  not  any  more  the  value  of  his  farm,  than 
an  high  or  low  chief  rent  does,  paid  out  of  it  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee:  the  tenant's  bargain  and  profit  is  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  land  be  charged  or  not  charged,  with  an  annuity 
payable  to  another  man. 

But  fuppofe,  to  fhift  oft*  the  burden  from  the  land,  fome 
country  gentlemen  fhould  think  fit  to  raife  thefe  3  millions 
upon  commodities,  to  let  the  land  go  free.  Firft,  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  fince  the  public  wants  require  3  millions, 
(for  that  we  fuppofe  for  argument  fake,  let  it  be  3  millions, 
or  I  million,  that's  all  one)  and  fo  much  muft  go  into  the 
king's  coffers,  or  elfe  the  neceffities  of  the  goverment  will 
not  be  fupplied  ;  that  for  raifing  thefe  3  millions  on  commo- 
dities, and  bringing  fo  much  into  the  Exchequer,  there 
muft  go  a  great  deal  more  than  3  millions  out  of  the  fub- 
jedts  pockets.  For  a  tax  of  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by 
officers,  to  watch  every  little  rivulet  of  trade,  without  a 
great  charge,  efpecially  at  firft  trial.  But,  fuppofing  no 
more  charge  in  raifing  it  than  of  a  land-tax,  and  that  there 
are  only  3  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evident,  that,  to  do  this 
out  of  commodities,  they  muft  to  the  confumer  be  raifed  a 
quarter  in  their  price  ;  fo  that  every  thing,  to  him  thatufes 
it,  muft  be  a  quarter  dearer. 

Let  us  fee  now,  who  at  long-run  muft  pay  this  quarter, 
and  where  it  will  light.  'Tis  plain,  the  merchant  and  bro- 
ker neither  will  nor  can ;  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more 
for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  tell  them  at  a  price 
proportionably  raifed  *.  The  poor  labourer  and  handi- 
craftfman  cannot,  for  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  al- 
ready ;  and,  all  his  food,  cloathing,  and  utenfils,  cofting  a 
quarter  more  than  they  did  before,  either  his  wages  muft 
rife  with  the  price  of  things  to  make  him  live,  or  elfe,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour, 
he  comes  to  the  parifh,  and  then  the  land  bears  the  burden 
a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer's  wages  be  raifed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increafed  rates  of  things,  the  farmer,  who 
pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all  other  things, 
whilft  he  fells  his  corn  and  wool,  either  at  the  fame  rate, 
or  lower,  at  the  market  (fince  the  tax  laid  upon  it  makes 
people  lefs  forward  to  buy)  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated, 
or  elfe  break  and  run  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  and  fo 
the  yearly  value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who 
then  pays  the  tax  at  the  year's  end,  but  the  landlord  ;  when 
the  tenant,  not  able  to  raife  his  rent  by  his  commodities, 

*  See  that  charge,  and  the  confequence  of  duties  on  commo- 
dities, proved  under  the  article.  Labour  and  Taxes. 
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*  either  runs  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  or  cannot  be  con- 

*  tinued  in  the  farm  without  abatement  of  rent?  For,  when 

*  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by  the  increafe  of 

*  the  labourer's  wages,  and  yet  his  produce  fells  cheaper,  by 

*  reafon   of  the   tax  laid  on  his  commodities,  how  will   the 

*  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at  quarter-day  ?  For  this 

*  may  be  worth  our  notice,    that  any  tax,    laid  on  foreign 

*  commodities  in  England,  raifes  their  price,  and  makes  the 

*  importer  get  more  for  his  commodities ;  but,  on  the  con- 
c  trary,  a  tax,  laid  on  your  native  produces  and  home-made 
«  commodities,  leffens  their  price,  and  makes  them  yield  lefs 
«  to  the  firft  feller. 

*  If,   therefore,    the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does, 

*  as  it  is  evident,  affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack-rent,  it 
«  is  plain  it  does  equally  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England 

*  too;  and  the  gentlemen  will,  but  the  worft  way,  increafe 

*  their  own  charges;  that  is,  by  leffening  the  yearly  value  of 

*  their  eftates,  if  they  hope  to  eafe  their  land  by  charging 

*  commodities.     It  is  in  vain,    in  a  country  whofe  fund  is 

*  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the  public  charge  of  the  government 
'  on  any  thing  elfe  :  there  at  laft  it  will  terminate.     The 

*  merchant  (do  what  you  can)  will  not  bear  it,  the  labourer 

*  cannot,  and  therefore  the  landholder  muft:  and  whether  he 
'  were  beft  to  do  it,  by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  at  laft 
'  fettle,  or  by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  finking  of  his 
«  rents,  which,  when  they  are  once  fallen,  every  one  knows, 
'  are  not  eafily  railed  again,  let  him  confider.' 

Some  paffages  in  the  foregoing  abftracts  feem  to  be  too  gene- 
ral, and,  poffibly,  not  quite  confiftent  with  one  another. 
For  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  if  '  taxes  laid  upon  commodi- 

*  ties  raife  the  price  proportionably  to  the  confumer,  why  the 

*  farmer  muft  fell  his  corn  and  wool  either  at  the  fame  rate, 

*  or  lower  at  the  market;'  or,  if  the  reafon  afligned  be  a  good 
one,   that  '  the  tax,  laid  upon  it,  makes  people  lefs  forward 

*  to  buy,'  why  that  reafon  mould  not  have  the  fame  operation 
upon  other  commodities,  not  foindifpenfably  neceffary  for  the 
ufeof  men;  and,  why  '  a  tax,  laid  upon  our  native  product 
«  and  home  manufacture,    may  not  make  them  yield  lefs  to 

*  others  befides  the  firft  feller.' 

And  it  certainly  often  hath  this  effect.  For,  as  the  demand 
for  commodities  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  money  fub- 
fifting  in  the  market,  traders  muft  adapt  their  prices  to  that 
quantity;  and,  if  additional  taxes  be  laid,  while  the  money, 
with  which  commodities  are  to  be  purchafed,  remains  unin 
creafed,  they  muft  be  contented  with  fmaller  gains,  or  not 
trade  at  all.  And  the  firft  part  of  the  alternative  will  always 
be  the  cafe,  where  the  profits  of  a  flourifhing  trade  may  well 
fupport  fome  diminution. 

When  Mr.  Locke  fays,  ■  that  the  merchant  and  broker  nei- 
■  ther  will  nor  can  bear  a  tax  ;  that,  if  he  pays  a  quarter 

*  more  for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a 

*  price  proportionably  raifed,'  thefe  are  propofitions  which 
feem  too  genera! :  and  that  great  mafter  of  reafoning,  in  a 
fubfequent  paffage,  appears  fenfible,  that  they  required  fome 
qualification  ;  where,  after  an  affertion,  that,  '  lay  your  tax 

*  as  you  pleafe,  the  traders  will  (hift  it  off  from  their  own 
c  gain,'  he  fubjoins  thefe  words,  *  the  merchants  will  bear 
c  the  leaft  part  of  it,  and  grow  poor  the  laft.'  And  a  little 
farther  he  fays,  *  a  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gentle- 
'  man  grow  rich,  and  his  rents  increafe  (for  fo  it  has  been 

*  here)  whilft  the  land  is  taxed  :  but  I  challenge  any  one  to 
4  fliewme  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  confiderable  pub- 

*  lie  charge  raifed,  where  the  land  does  not  moft  fenfibly 
'  feel  it,  and,  in  proportion,   bear  much  the  greater  part  of 

*  it.' 

Wherefore,  although  it  be  admitted,  that  Mr  Locke's  firft 
pofition,  taken  in  it's  full  extent,  and  without  any  limita- 
tion, is  generally  controvertible,  yet  it  isconclufive  as  to  our 
prefent  fituation ;  if  it  be  confeffed,  that  the  lands  of  England 
are,  in  general,  lett  at  too  high  a  rent,  and  that  our  trade  is 
injured  by  the  taxes  already  laid  upon  it.  For  then  the  in- 
ference will  be  plain,  what  the  farmer  and  trader  cannot  pay 
out  of  their  gains,  the  land-owner  muft  pay  out  of  his  lands, 
or  the  farmer  will  fail,  and  the  trader  become  bankrupt. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  taxes  immediately 
on  land,  as  Mr.  Locke  infinuates,  fince  the  greateft  part  of 
them  terminate  there,  may  deferve  confideration  ;  becaufe 
the  expence,  in  collecting  of  fuch  taxes,  bears  no  compari- 
fon  to  thofe  that  are  laid  upon  commodities.  For,  how  great- 
ly the  expence  of  thefe  is  enhanced,  is  proved  under  the  ar- 
ticle Labour. 

Certain  it  is,  that  no  good  to  the  nation  can  be  produced  by 
taxes  upon  commodities.     They  may  ftarve   the  induftrious, 
but  they  never  will  induce  the  idle  and  extravagant  to  la 
bour,    and  to  fave  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord  ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  fuch  landlords,  who,  under  fuch  pretences,  would 
lighten  their  own  burdens,  by  laying   infupportable  weights 
on  their  tenants,    is  of  a  piece  with  that  oeconomy,  which, 
to  fwell  a  large  rental,  beyond  it's  natural  fize,  lofes,   by  a 
rife  of  rents,  much  more  in  money  than  it  gained  upon  pa 
per.     And   it  does  not  require  much  logic  to  demonftrate, 
that,  where  the  tenant  is  undone,  the  land  mutt  proportion 
ably  fuffer. 
In  order  to  prove  the  evils  arifing  to  our  trade  from  the  heavy 


taxes  with  which  it  is  incumbered,  it  were,  perhaps,  hot  jtifl 
to  conlult  the  opinion  ot  actual  merchants,  who,  upon  this 
fubjedt,  are  prejudiced  judges.      But, 

The  teftimony  of  thofc  who  have  long  withdrawn  themfclVeS 
out  of  trade,  naih  ever  been  deemed  the  belt  author*:  v  \  and, 
as  fuch,  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker  cannot  be  refilled. 
He  tells  us  in   favour  of  his  fcheme,   that   w  it  would  let  the 
'  merchant  and  fhopkeeper  fieeffom  a  multitude  of  falfe  and 

*  vexatious,  or  frivolous  informations,  which  may  now  be 

*  lodged  againft  them  :  that  the  charge  upon  the  revenue 
'  is  now  computed  at  above  one  million  :  that,  as  the  duty 
'  upon  merchandize  imported  from  abroad,  as  Well  as  upon 
'  our   own  excifeable  goods,    amounts,   on  art  average,    to 

*  about  50  per  cent.'  (and,  fince  Sir  Matthew  wrote,  it  hath 
been  greatly  increafed,  by  a  very  great  additional  duty  on 
imports)  '  it  would,  continues  he,  enable  the  merchant,  as 
'  well  as  the  fhop  and  warehoufe-keeper,  to  trade  with  half 
4  the  ftock,  and  make  his  profit  the  fame,  or  rather  increafe 
'  it,  in  proportion  to  the  lefier  fum  for  which  he  can  purchafe 
'  the  fame  commodity. 

'  It  would  alfo  encourage  the  great  merchants,  when  they 
'  buy  any  goods  upon  fpeculation,  as  they  call  it,  to  keep 
'  the  faid  goods  at  home,  and  employ  their  own  warehoufes; 
'  whereas,  as  the  cafe  now  (lands,  they  are,  in  prudence, 
c  obliged  to  fhip  off  fuch  goods,  as  are  intitled  to  a  draw- 
'  back  of  30,  40,  and  even  more  percent,  for  Holland,  or 
'  other  places  ;   whereby  Dutch  (hips  are  not  only  benefited, 

*  but  we  pay  commiffion,  warthoufe  room,  and  other  inci- 
'  dental  charges,  which  our  own  people  mioht  put  in  their 
'  own  pockets,  and  have  theg;>odsin  their  own  p.ffeftion.' 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Wood,  befide  much  excellent  reafohihg 
upon  the  fame  principle,  refers  us,  for  farther  proof,  to  the 
cuftoms,   which,    fays    he,  '  fince  the  additional  duties  and 

*  impofitions  on  fome  fpecie>.  of  goods,  have  not  actually 
'  produced  fo  much  as  before.' 

It  is  computed  by  the  Bririfh  Merchant,  that,  out  of 
49,000,000 1.  expended  and  coniumed  by  our  people  at  home, 
not  more  than  4,000,0001.  are  of  foreign  commodities. 
There  remains,  therefore,  45,000,0001.  for  an  annual  ex- 
pence  and  confumption  in  home  products  and  manufactures. 
Of  thefe  the  land- owner  can  expend  and  confume  no  more 
than  his  rents,  and  they  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
14,000,0001.  therefore,  above  two  parts  in  three  of  home 
products  and  manufactures  are  expended  and  confumed  by 
all  other  denominations  of  our  people. 
Whatever  is  expended  and  confumed  at  home,  or  exported 
into  other  countries,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  commodi- 
ties, is  the  fruit  of  owr  lands,  of  the  labourer  and  artificer, 
or  is  purchafed  by  thefe  fruits. 

In  17 13,  the  Britiln  Merchant  computed  our  imports  at 
5,ooo,ocol.  and  our  exports  at  7,000,000!.  Of  thefe  one 
million  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  foreign  commodities.  There- 
fore, even  at  that  time,  our  own  confumption  and  foiei«n 
exportation  amounted  to  56,000,0001. 

But,  whatever  is  produced  by  land,  by  the  labourer  and  ar- 
tificer, is  paid  for  by  thofe,  who  rent  lands,  and  employ  la- 
bourers and  artificers.  Therefore,  the  farmer  and  trader 
Contribute  three  parts  in  four,  more  than  the  land -owner 
can,  to  the  employment  of  our  peopie,  and  to  the  wealth 
and  expences  of  the  nation. 

Landed  men  are,  quatenus  fuch,  of  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, only  in  what  they  fpend  :  traders  are  of  advantage,  by 
what  they  fpend  and  by  what  they  gain;  and  the  gains  of 
traders  exceed  their  expences.  A  rife  of  rents  can  only  be 
through  an  increafe  of  employment,  fince  lands  can  only  rife 
by  an  increafe  of  pioducts  and  manufacture,  and  thefe  are 
the  fruits  of  labour  and  art.  But  land- owners,  as  fuch,  can 
give  no  increafe  to  employment,  without  a  previous  increafe 
of  rents. 

Therefore  they  muft  be  indebted  for  all  fuch  augmentations 
to  trade,  and  to  an  increafe  of  trade.  If  Dr.  Davenant 
fpeaks  truth,  the  whole  rental  of  England,  in  160c,  did  not 
exceed  fix  millions,  and  the  price  of  lands  was  12  years 
purchafe.  In  1688,  the  rental  was  14  millions,  and  the  price 
of  land  was  18  years  purchafe  :  fo  that,  within  this  period, 
the  landed  intereft  role  from  72  to  252  millions.  And,  in 
fo  much  at  that  time,  it  flood  indebted  to  an  increafe  of 
trade.  From  the  lame  caufe,  circulating  by  induftry  through 
innumerable  different  channels,  life,  and  ftrength,  and  fpirir, 
were  proportionably  derived  to  the  whole:  neceffanes  to  the 
poor,  eafe  and  comforts  to  the  middle  rank,  affluence  and 
magnificence  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great. 
They  who  pay  for  the  employment,  expence,  and  confump- 
tion of  others,  pay,  in  like  degree,  all  taxes  laid  upon  thefe 
articles.  Therefore,  the  farmer  and  trader  pay  three  parts 
in  four  more  than  the  land- owner,  to  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment; and  mankind  is  indebted  to  them,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, for  all  natural  and  civil  enjoyments. 

!  o  them,  and  to  their  piofperitv  it  is  owing,  that,  fince  the 
Revolution,  this  nation  hath  been  enabled  to  beat  thole  drains 
of  treafure,  which  muft  long  fince  have  exhaufted   her  viiaN, 

had  fhe  no  fupply  to  truft  to,  but  the  landlord's  wafting  rents, 
and  the  tenant's  diminifhed  gains,  with  fome  fmali  rivulet's  <  f 

foreign  trade  ftealing  in  upon  her. 
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Since  that  happy  deliverance,  commerce  hath  produced  funis 
(ijtiicieiii  to  maintain  armies  and  fleets,  in  defence  of  our 
lii-eities,  and  of  that  eftdblifhment  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed ;  winle  the  tenant  hath  been  enabled,  under  an  increasing 
load  of  taxes,  and  of  rents  railed  on  lum,  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  lands  of  this  nation. 

But  a  continuation  of  public  expjnces  in  peace,  which  ought, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  have  ceaied  with  war,  fquandered  the 
piov  ifion  which  fhould  have  been  laid  up  for  the  day  of  dan- 
ger and  trial.  That  day  came,  and  found  the  nation  in- 
cumbered, after  above  20  years  of  peace,  with  near  the  lame 
load,  that  was  heaped  upon  her  by  two  fucceflive  wars.  And 
the  fame  bad  policy,  which  lengthened  out  the  expence  be- 
yond the  occaiion,  rendered  the  burden  more  heavy,  by  the 
manner  of  collecting  it.  No  wonder,  if,  in  thefe  circum 
fiances,  trade  bleeding  at  every  vein,  had  not  ftrength,  al- 
though her  growth  was  miraculous,  to  fuppoit  heavier  loads, 
than  ever  were  before  laid  upon  the  fhoukleis  of  this  nation  ; 
and  that  fome  branches  of  commerce  fhould  droop  and  decay 
undtr  thebaleiul  influence  of  fuch  weighty  taxes,  while  our 
commercial  competitors  planted  their  interefts  where  ours 
once  ft. .unified,  and  gathered  the  fruits  of  wifer  management. 
From  the  lame  caufe,  the  tenant  can  no  longer  fupply  an  ad- 
vance of  taxes  out  of  his  declining  ftock  ;  and,  inftead  of 
that  good  clafs  of  men,  the  ancient  ftrength  and  glory  of 
this  country,  the  wealthy,  indultrious,  and  Sturdy  yeomen, 
a  race  fu<  ceeds,  of  puny,  abject  wretches,  tamed  by  want 
and  fervitude. 

With  the  yeomen,  the  middling  gentry  of  fmall  eftates, 
fetm  hafiening  to  annihilation.  The  few  remaining  (for 
they  every  day  decreafe)  are  poffibly  the  molt  miferable  be- 
ings amongSt  us  ;  with  nothing  left  undiminished  that  belongs 
to  their  fathers,  but  pride  and  appetites  beyond  their  for- 
tunes. And  thefe  taxes,  which  have  near  devoured  their 
little  fubftance,  have  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  impaired 
the  poffeiTrons  of  the  greateft. 

Thefe  are  the  efrecls  of  taxes  upon  commodities  ;  which  had 
they,  according  to  Mr  Locke's  intimation,  been  rather  raifed 
wholly  upon  land,  how  many  millions  would  have  been 
faved  to  the  nation,  by  the  different  manner  of  collection, 
and  how  would  the  landed  intereft  have  profpered  ? 
Miftake  us  not,  we  are  not  pleading  for  land-taxes,  but  fhew- 
ing  the  comparative  difference  only  between  them  and  taxes 
upon  commodities,  which  muff  prove  destructive  of  the  natio- 
nal trade.  See  the  articles  Duties,  Labour,  and  Taxes. 
The  inequality  in  laying  the  land-tax,  a  circumftance  much 
complained  of  by  fome,  and  juftified  by  others,  does  not  re- 
gard the  prefent  Subject.  It  may  be  a  proper  matter  of  con- 
tell:  between  the  owners  of  lands;  and,  if  it  be  a  grievance 
upon  fome  of  them,  fufficient  to  deferve  the  redrefs,  the  par- 
liament ought  to  grant  that  redrefs,  and  alter  the  particular 
meafures  by  which  they  are  rated. 

But,  however  that  matter  may  (land  between  the  individuals 
of  the  landed  intereft,   the  propodtion  remains  in  full  force, 

•  that  a  tax  upon  land  is  more  advantageous  to  the  commu- 
'  nity  in  general,  and  the  landed  interefr  in  particular,  than 
4  that  upon  commodities,  and  more  effectual  for  thofe  pur- 

*  pofes,  which  render  taxes  neceffary.' 

Nor  is  the  inequality,  in  laying  this  particular  tax,  attended 
with  anv  of  thofe  difadvantages  to  the  public,  which  would 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  in  taxes  laid  upon  commodities  ; 
fince,  in  this  inftance,  they  who  pay  more  than  their  fhare 
to  the  land  tax,  are  the  only  fufterers  ;  whereas  other  ine- 
qualities fall  more  diffufively,  and  may  finally  center  upon 
the  whole  landed  intereft. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  through  a  land  tax  the  mo- 
nied  men  efcape,  but  this  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  For, 
Not  to  infill  upon  that  fhare,  which  fome  of  them  really  pay 
in  the  form  of  a  land  tax,  in  every  tax  that  affects  conlump 
tion,  they  are  taxed  like  other  men,  in  proportion  to  what 
they  confume.  And,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  commodities  are 
already  taxed  as  high  as  they  can  bear,  thefe  men  cannot  be 
taxed  at  more,  through  this  medium. 

Were  mortgages  or  the  funds  to  be  taxed,  matters  would  not 
be  mended,  for,  as  taxes,  wherever  placed,  can  have  no 
tendency  to  lower  the  intereft  of  money,  they  who  buy  into 
the  funds,  would  buy  fo  much  cheaper  as  the  tax  would 
amount  to,  and  the  lender  upon  mortgages  infift  upon  a 
hi»her  rate  of  intereft. 

Befides,  they,  who  by  lending  their  money  upon  lower 
terms,  than  would  be  done  if  the  lender  were  taxed,  or  by 
giving  a  higher  price  for  ftocks,  enable  others  the  better  to 
pav  taxes,  contribute,  in  reality  and  effect,  their  fhare,  as 
much  as  thofe  who  pay  them.  And,  in  this  fenfe  alfo,  the 
mortgagee  and  Stockholder  are  equally  taxed  with  the  owners 
of  land. 

But,  if  it  be  ftill  inlifted  on,  that  the  actual  poffelfors  of  the 
foil  are  the  only  payers  to  the  land-tax;  this  distinction  will 
greatly  reduce  the  importance  of  thofe,  who  are  the  Subject 
of  our  prefent  confederation  ;  fince  a  deduction  muft  be 
nude  from  that  landed  intereft  of  their  intereft  in  land,  who, 
by  mortgages,  are  the  legal  and  abfolute  proprietors ;  and 
alfo  of  that  fhare  abforbed  out  of  land  by  every  tax,  which 
inediately  or  immediately  affects  it. 


Laftly,  Tt  hafh  been  faid,  that  in  diftant  counties  the  quail* 
tity  of  circulating  money  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  tax. 
As  in  thefe  dittant  counties,  for  much  the  greater  part,    the 
land-lax  is  lower  rated  than  in  a  nearer  neighbourhood  to  the 
metropolis;   this  objection  contradicts  that  which  hath  bttn 
mentioned,    and  fcems,    if  any  thing  will,   to  jultify  the  in- 
equality of  the  meafure,  by  which  the  tax  is  raifed. 
Yet  no  argument  fcems  capable  of  juftifying  fo  extraordinary 
an  inequality,   in  any  kind  of  tax  whatever;  more  efpecially 
of  a  land-tax,   that  being  raifed  at  the  leaft  expence  of  any 
whatever ;  and,  if  that  tax  is,  more  or  lefs,  to  be  continued 
to  perpetuity,  it  ought 'to  be   equally   raifed,   fince,  in  that 
caie,   it  would  produce  double  what  it  ever  has  done  :  and, 
if  the  furplufage,  from  one  fhilling  in  the  pound  to  four, 
fhould,  as  fhall  be  required,   be  applied  to  the  finking  fund, 
it  would  put  the  national  debts  once  more  into  the  parlia- 
mentary way  of  redemption,   and  thereby  pave  the  way  to 
the  annihilation  of  taxes,    upon  our  native  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture. 

But  taxes  of  all  kinds  cannot  be  too  equally  laid,  nor  too 
unexpenfively  raifed.  And  therefore,  that  the  land,  as  well 
as  commodities,  might  be  effectually  eafed  of  their  weighty 
incumbrances,  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  legislature  to 
think  ferioufly  of  fome  UNiNHANCEArtE  Taxes,  that 
will  effectually  anfwer  that  great  end  ;  either  that  propofed 
by  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart  or  one  or  more 
fomething  fimilar  thereunto  ;  for  taxes  of  that  nature,  col- 
lected at  a  fmall  expence,  feem  to  be  the  grand  fpecific 
to  give  fuccour  to  our  land  and  our  trade,  by  freeing  them 
from  thofe  burthens,  which,  if  multiplied,  muft  prove 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  both.  Sec  the  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Dsbts  [National  Debts],  Funds, 
Taxes. 

The  landed  gentleman  being  convinced  that  his  intereft  muft 
rife  or  fall  with  trade,  and  that  taxes  on  native  commodities 
muft,  at  length,  prove  the  ruin  thereof,  it  becomes  his  inte- 
reft to  ftudy  the  national  benefits  of  commerce.  How  this 
can  be  done  to  the  purpofe,  is  the  next  confideration.  To 
which  end  we  fubmit  the  following  queries. 

1.  Whether  the  country  gentleman,  unacquainted  with 
practical  trade,  can  be  prefumed  capable  or  making  fo  good 
a  judgment  of  what  may  tend  to  it's  national  prolperity,  as 
one  acquainted  therewith  ? 

2.  Whether  the  country  gentleman,  being  equally  knowing 
with  the  fkilful  merchant  in  the  ways  of  conducting  trade, 
and  the  eftential  ufages  among  traders,  and  laws  of  nations 
relating  thereto,  may  not  be  efteemed  better  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  public  intereft  of  trade,  though  not  practically  en- 
gaged therein,  than  the  merchant,  who,  being  interefted  in 
any  peculiar  branch,  may  be  fomehow  biaffed  in  his  judg- 
ment, in  regard  to  his  own  peculiar  trade? 

3.  Whether  this  Dictionary  of  Commerce  may  not  be  instru- 
mental fo  to  inform  the  country  gentleman  in  the  nature  of 
trade,  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  properly  thereof,  in  any 
public  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  genera!  ? 

4.  Whether  the  country  gentleman,  in  any  public  capacity, 
from  the  conful  to  the  ambaSfador,  may  not,  by  means  here- 
of become  ferviceable  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  his  coun- 
try abroad,  as  well  as  in  any  poft  of  honour  at  home,  from 
the  clerk  in  a  public  office  to  the  fenator  ? 

5.  Whether  a  well  grounded  knowledge  in  the  practical  and 
political  nature  of  commerce,  and  the  money  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  may  not  prove  more  generally  instrumental  to  the 
rife  and  profperity  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  male 
branches  of  their  families,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge 
whatever? 

6.  Are  not  the  capital  debates  in  parliament  moftly  upon  mat- 
ters that  have  relation  to  commerce,  and  the  money-affairs 
and  public  credit  of  the  nation  ?  And  are  not  likewife  our 
concerns  and  negociations  with  foreign  courts  principally 
with  regard  to  affairs  of  trade  and  navigation  ? 

7.  Whether  thofe  ftudies  do  not  require  as  regular  a  courfe 
of  erudition  as  any  other  whatever,  to  arrive  at  any  distin- 
guished degree  of  difcernment  therein  ? 

8.  Whether  the  proper  eftablifhment  of  one  or  more  colleges, 
for  purpofes  fo  highly  beneficial  and  honourable,  would  not 
as  well  become  the  wifdom  of  this  nation  as  any  other  kind 
of  literary  inftitution  whatever  ? 

Remarks. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Carey  of  Briftol,  in  his  Difcourfe  on 
Trade,  where  he  recommends  to  the  parliament  a  Standing 
committee  of  trade,  conftituted  of  men  well  vei  fed  therein,  to 
Scrutinize  into  whatever  comes  before  that  mod  honourable 
affembly,  fays,  «  That,  in  the  management  of  things  of  much 
'  lefs  moment,  we  employ  fuch  who  are  fuppofed  to  under- 

*  ftand  what  they  undertake,  and  believetheycannot  be  carried 

*  on  without  them;  whilft  the  general  trade  of  the  nation 
'  (which  is  thefupportof  all)  lies  neglected,  as  if  the  coggs  that 
c  direct  it's  wheels  did  not  need  Skill  to  keep  them  true:  trade 

*  requires  as  much  policy  as  matters  of  Slate,  and  can  never 
'  be  kept  in  a  regular  motion  by  accident ;  when  the  frame  of 

'  our 
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our  trade  is  out  of  order,  we  know  not  where  to  begin  to 
mend  it,  for  want  of  a  fet  of  experienced  builders,  ready 
to  receive  applications,  and  able  to  judge  where  the  defect 
lies. 

Such  a  committee  as  this  will  foon  appear  to  be  of  great  ufe 
and  fervice,  both  to  the  parliament  in  framing  laws  relating 
to  trade,  and  alfo  to  the  government,  in  the  treaties  which 
they  make  with  foreign  nations. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  hath  fometimes  been  thought,  that,  when 
that  great  and  glorious  afl'embly  [the  parliament]  hath  med- 
dled with  trade,  they  have  left  it  worfe  than  they  found  it; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  laws  relating  to  trade  require 
more  time  to  look  into  their  diftant  confequences  than  a 
feffion  will  admit ;  whereof  we  have  had  many  inftances.' — 
He  proceeds  to  give  a  few  inftances  in  his  time. 
To  begin  with  the  French  trade,  fays  he;  in  the  22d  of 
Car.  Ii.  a  new  import  was  laid  on  wines,  viz.  81.  per  tun 
on  the  French,  and  12  1.  per  tun  on  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guese. This  difference,  with  the  low  fubfidies  put  on  their 
linens  by  former  acls,  in  refpeel  to  thofe  of  other  places, 
was  a  great  means  of  bringing  the  balance  of  that  trade  fo 
much  againft  us,  that  the  parliament,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
of  Will.  III.  thought  fit  to  make  an  act,  which,  in  effect, 
prohibited  all  trade  with  that  nation  for  21  years,  by  lay- 
ing a  great  duty  on  the  importation  thence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  correfpondence,  'till  the  trade  fhould  be  better  re- 
gulated. 

In  the  14th  of  Car.  II.  logwood  was  permitted,  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  imported,  paying  5  1.  per  ton  duty;  the 
fame  acl:  repeals  two  ftatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  againft 
importing  and  ufing  it  in  dyeing  here,  and  fets  forth  the 
ingenuity  of  our  dyers  in  finding  out  ways  to  fix  the  colours 
made  with  it ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  a  drawback 
of  3I.  15  s.  per  ton  on  all  that  Jfhould  be  exported  ;  where- 
by foreigners  ufe  it  fo  much  cheaper  in  their  manufactures 
than  ours  here ;  which  proceeded  from  a  too  hafty  making 
that  law,  and  being  advifed,  or  lather  abufed,  by  thofe 
who  regarded  more  their  own  intereft  than  that  of  the 
nation. 

By  an  acl:  made  1  Jac.  II.  an  import  of  2  s.  4d.  per  cent, 
was  laid  on  mufcovado  fugars  imported  from  the  planta- 
tions, to  be  drawn  back  at  exportation  :  the  traders  to  the 
plantations  ftirred  in  this  matter,  and  fet  forth,  that  fuch 
a  duty  would  difcourage  the  refining  them  here,  by  hin- 
dering-the  exportation  of  refined  fugars,  which  was  then 
confiderable,  and  carry  that  manufacture  to  Holland  and 
Flanders;  but  the  cemmiftioners  of  the  cuftoms  prevailed 
againft  them,  and  the  bill  parted  ;  the  fatal  confequences 
whereof  foon  appeared ;  for,  the  exporters  of  mufcovado 
fugars  drawing  back  2  s.  4d.  per  cent,  by  that  acl,  and 
cjd.  per  cent,  by  the  act  cf  tonnage  and  poundage,  foreign 
markets  were  fupplied  with  refined  fugars  from  other  places 
cheaper  by  about  12  per  cent,  than  we  could  furnifh  them 
hence;  by  which  means  we  were  beat  out  of  that  trade :  and 
tho'  the  duty  of  2  s.  4  d.  per  cent,  was  not  continued  on  the 
expiration  of  that  acl,  by  the  parliament  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
(as  they  did  the  3d.  per  pound  on  tobacco)  the  bad  effects 
thereof  being  then  apparent,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve  a 
loft  trade,  commercial  nations  being  like  expert  generals, 
who  make  advantage  of  the  miflakes  of  each  other,  and 
take  care  to  hold  what  they  get. 

By  a  ftatute  of  the  4th  and  5th  W.  and  M.  20  s.  per  ton  was 
laid  en  lapis  calaminaris  dug  here  and  exported,  on  an  in- 
formation given  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  thatit  was  not 
to  be  had  any  where  el fe*;  the  merchants  concerned  in 
exporting  that  commodity  made  application,  and  fet  forth, 
that  fuch  a  duty  would  bring  in  nothing  to  the  crown,  but 
be  a  total  bar  to  it's  exportation ;  yet  the  acl  palled,  and  we 
were  like  to  have  made  a  fatal  experiment;  for,  'till  the  rtatute 
of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  fame  king,  which  reduced  the  duty 
to  2s.  per  ton,  the  exportation  cealed  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  thofe  places  which  had  been  dtfcouragtd  from  digging 
and  calcining  it,  becaufe  we  underfold  them,  fet  again  to 
work,  and  fupplied  the  markets  where  we  vended  ours. 

*  Does  not  this  fhew  the  neceflity  of  the  legiflature,  as  well 
as  private  traders,  being  well  acquainted  with  trading  com- 
modities, and  the  places  of  their  production  or  manufacture  ? 
This  is  the  great  reafon  for  our  being  fo  particular  in  this 
work  in  the  defciipcion  of  the  chief  commodities  through- 
out the  world. 

*  What  injury  was  done  by  the  acl  made  in  the  9th  and  rcth 

*  Will.  HI.  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the, importation 

*  of  foreign  bone-lace,  &c.  doth  fufficiently  appear  by  the 
1  preamble  of  that  made  in   the  nth  and   12th  of  the  fame 

*  reign,  for  repealing  it,  three  months  after  the  prohibition 

*  of  our  woollen  manufactures  inlanders  (which  was  occa- 

*  fioned  by  it)  fnould  be  theVe  taken  off. 

*  I  mention  thefe  things  with  great  fubmiffion  to  the judge- 
«  ment  of  that  glorious  affembly,  the  vvifdom  and  ftrength  of 
'  the  nation;  to  whom  I  only   perfume,  with  all  humility, 

*  to  offer  my  thoughts,  that  it  would  veiv  much  tend  to  the 

*  putting  matters  of  trade  into  a  ti ue  light  before  them,  if 
4  they  were  firft  referred  to  a  body  of  men,  well  veiftd  in  the 
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'  true  principles  thereof,  and  able  to  fee  through  the  fophifH- 
'  cal  arguments  of  contending  parties,  to  be  by  thern  con- 
'  fidered,  and  well  digeftad,  before  they  received  the  fanclion 
'  of  a  law. 

'  And,  as  to  foreign  treaties,  I  do  not  think  our  trade  hath 
"■  been  fo  much  bettered  by  them  as  it  might  have  been,  for 

*  want  of  fuch  a  committee;  the  reprefentations  made  by 

*  private  merchants  (who  generally  differ,  according  as  their 
'  inter.efts  clafh  with  each  other)  tending  rather  to  diftracl, 

*  than  to  inform  the  government;  which  would  not  be,  if 
'  their  firft  applications  were  made  to  an  experienced   com- 

*  mittee,  who  had  judgment  enough  to  fubtracl  out  of  them 
'  what  was  proper  to  be  offered;  by  which  means,  our  de- 
'  mands  might  be  rendered  fhoit  and  comprehentive.' — So 
far  Mr.  Carey. 

It  was  faid,  fome  time  ago,  by  an  honourable  perfon  in  the 

Houfe  of  Commons  [Sir  J —  B dj  efteemed  to  be  very 

well  acquainted  both  with  the  practical  and  political  know- 
ledge of  commerce,  that  '  There  cannot  be  brought  before 
'  that  Houfe  any  questions  more  difficult  in  themfeh  es,  more 
'  entangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  relation?,  or  more  perplex  - 

*  ed  with  an  endlefs  dfverfity  of  circumftances,  than  thofe 
'  which  relate  to  commercial  affairs;  affairs  on  which  the 

*  molt  experienced  often  difagtee,  and  on  which  the  moft  fa- 
'  gacious  may  deceive  themfelves  with  erroneous  conjectures. 
'  There  are  no  queftions  which  require  fo  much  perfonal 
4  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl  to  which  they  relate,  nor  is  there 
'  any  fubjecl  with  which  fo  few  gentlemen  in  that  Houfe  hav« 
'  had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted :  there  are  no  que- 

*  ftions,  which  their  variety  of  relations  to  different  perfons 
'  expofes  to  be  fo  eafily  mifreprefented,  without  detection  ; 
'  nor  any  in  which  the  oppofition  of  particular  intercfts  fo 
'  much  incites  a  falfe  reprefentation.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  de- 
'  ceit  is  eaf'y  ;  and  there  is  a  ftrong  temptation  to  deceive.' 
With  more  to  the  like  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  the  chief  knowledge  which  the  gentry  obtain 
of  trade,  is  derived  from  the  information  they  receive  from 
traders  themfelves ;  and  that  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  efpecially  at  thofe  conjunctures  when  the  legiflature 
may  fcrutinize  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  any  particular 
branch.  But,  although  traders  themfelves  may  be  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  peculiar  trades,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  their  private  intereft,  yet  they  may  not  always  have 
fuch  a  comprehenfive  view  thereof  as  to  difcern  how  the  na- 
tion is,  in  all  relations,  a  gainer  or  lofer  thereby.  It  is  rare, 
therefore,  that  the  country  gentleman  can  obtain  a  fatisfaclory 
knowledge  from  traders. 

In  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  any  branch  of  trade, 
when  confidered  in  a  national  light,  it  is  frequently  neceffary 
to  furvey  it's  connection  with  various  others;  and,  if  the 
landed  gentleman  is  not  duly  informed  of  thefe  connections, 
how  fhould  he  be  capable  of  making  fuitable  enquiries  ? 
Befides,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  traders  to  differ 
widely  among  themfelves,  in  regard  to  meafures  proper  to 
be  taken  by  the  legiflature  for  the  due  encouragement  or  re- 
gulation of  peculiar  branches.  Whence  arife  thofe  oppofite 
and  contradictory  petitions  to  parliament  from  traders,  which 
often  tend  to  miflead,  and  even  confound,  the  legiflature  it- 
felf. 

Thefe  confiderations,  without  urging  more,  manifeft  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  landed  gentlemens  being  well  informed  in  the  na- 
ture of  every  branch  of  the  national  trade  and  commerce, 
if  poffible,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  judging  of  the 
bert  public  meafures  requifite  to  be  occafionally  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  without  regard  to  the  private  intereft  of 
particulars. 

Of  the  country  gentleman's  advancement  of  his  Landed 

Estate. 

We  will  fuppofe,  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  and  alfo  in 
divers  other  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  Britifh  landed  gen- 
tleman cannot  avoid  difcerning  that  his  own  private  intereft 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  national  commerce: 
and,  if  fo,  he  is  nearly  concerned  to  promote  it's  benefit  and 
advantage,  in  every  fhape  poffible;  and  can  any  thing  be 
more  conducive  to  this  great  end,  befides  what  has  been 
humbly  fuggefted,  than  the  due  improvement  of  every  inch 
of  his  land  i  For,  as  the  profperity  of  land  depends  upon  that 
of  trade,  fo  that  of  trade  equally  depends  upon  the  culture, 
and  other  beneficial  management  of  the  land.  The  more  ufe- 
ful  and  eftimable  productions  the  land  affords,  as  articles  of 
merchandizing,  the  more  treafure  will  the  trader  be  capable 
of  bringing  into  the  kingdom,  by  vending  them  in  foreign 
markets. 

It  is  not  the  cultivating  of  lands  at  random,  that  will  heft 
piomote  the  intereft  of  commerce,  and  of  the  landholder. 
Thefe  interefts  are  bert  promoted  by  cultivating  fuch  things 
as  commerce  points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial  to  both. 
And  how  are  thefe  fpecific  particulars  to  be  known,  but  from 
the  knowledge  of  trade  ? 

The  increafe  of  new  productions  for  commerce  depends  on 
the  farther  tranfplanting  and  communicating  of  the  feveral 
natural  commodities  of  all  nations,  to  othe-r  airs  and  other 
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foils,  and  other  ways  of  cultivation.  Thij  this  is-  not  yet 
brought  to  the  ultimate  perlec,tion  is  evident,  in  that  there 
is  no  land  fo  well  furnifhed  as  to  produce  ail  the  various  forts 
of  things  which  it's  ground  and  temperature  is  capable  to 
receive;  and  alio  becaufe  many  of  the  molt  fertile  countries 
contain  large  (paces  that  are  utterly  barren. 
Thefe  improvements  depend  chiefly  upon  three  kinds  of  en- 
deavours. 

The  firft,  by  tranfplanting  out  of  one  land  into  another,  of 
the  lame  fituation  in  rNpeft  of  the  heavens.  This  may  be 
tried  by  conveying  the  eaftern  fpiees,  and  other  ufeful  vege- 
tables, into  our  weftern  plantations.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined, 
why  they  fhojld  thrive  in  one  Indies,  and  not  in  the  other; 
why  the  foil  fhould  not  be  as  good  where  the  fun  fets,  as 
where  it  rifes  :  feeing  there  are  parts  of  both,  which  lie  under 
the  fame  influence  of  that,  and  the  other  celeftial  bodies,  to 
whole  kindly  heat  and  neighbourhood  the  oriental  nations  are 
fuppofed  to  owe  their  advantages. 

This  alfo  may  be  attempted  in  our  northern  climates.  For 
inftance:' the  flax  and  hemp  which  we  ltand  fo  much  in  need 
of,  may  profper  far  more  than  it  does  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  in  many  vaft  traits  of  ground,  which  lie  barren 
and  uncultivated. 

Other  improvements  of  this  nature  are  accompl  ifhed  by  carry- 
ing and  tranfplanting  living  creatures,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
from  one  climate  to  another.  Sometimes  the  foil  and  the  air, 
being  changed,  will  give  a  new  force  to  the  new  guefts ;  as 
the  Arabian  h  rfe,  by  mingling  with  our  breed,  produces  a 
more  ferviceable  race  than  either  of  them  fingle.  And  fome- 
times  the  alteration  will  be  for  the  worfe,  which  mult  be  guard- 
ed againft;  as  the  vine  of  France  biought  into  England,  and 
the  horfes  and  dogs  of  England  into  France,  both  which  are 
found  to  degenerate  exceedingly:  their  foil  and  their  fun,  it 
feems,  being  fitted  to  produce  things  of  pleafure  and  delight, 
and  our  air  and  our  earth  being  more  proper  to  beget  valour 
and  firength. 

The  third  way  of  this  kind  of  improvements  to  be  tried,  is  by 
removing  the  plants  and  the  productions  of  the  fame  country 
from  one  part  of  it  into  another,  and  by  practifing  every  where 
all  the  forts  of  huibandry,  which  are  uled  in  forne  places  with 
fuccefs.  That  this  is  not  enough  perfected  in  England,  is  ma- 
nifeft  to  every  one  that  beholds  the  Kentiih  orchards,  and  the 
Herefoidihire  hedges,  which  feem  to  upbraid  the  lazinefs  of 
other  counties,  whofe  highways  are  only  fenced  with  thorns 
and  briars,  or,  at  the  beft,  with  hazel;  while  theirs  are  beau- 
tified with  apples,  pears,  and  cherries. 

In  every  one  of  thefe  tranfplantations,  the  chief  progrefs  that 
has  hitherto  been  made  has  been  rather  for  the  collection  of 
curiofities,  to  adorn  cabinets  and  gardens,  than  for  the  folidi- 
ty  of  philofophical  difcoveries :  yet  there  may  be  a  prodigious 
advantage  made  in  them  all,  both  for  the  one  end  and  the 
other.  And  in  this  it  will  be  found,  as  in  many  other  things, 
that,  if  men  only  intend  a  little  curiofity  and  delight,  they 
will  reap  not  much  more  by  their  pains:  but,  if  they  regard 
real  ufe,  not  only  the  profit,  but  a  greater  delight  will  alfo 
folio  vv  thereon. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  whatever  attempts  of  this  na- 
ture have  fucceeded,  they  have  redounded  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  undertakers.  The  orange  of  China,  being  brought 
into  Portugal,  has  drawn  a  great  revenue  every  year  from 
London  alone.  The  vine  of  the  Rhine,  taking  root  in  the 
Canaries,  has  produced  a  far  more  delicious  juice,  and  has 
made  the  rocks,  and  the  fun-burnt  allies  of  thofe  iflands,  one 
of  the  richeft  fpots  of  ground  in  the  world.  And,  if  we  can 
produce  filk,  hemp,  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  timber  and  naval 
ftores  of  every  fort,  cocheneal,  pot-afh  and  fpiees,  in  the 
Britifh  American  colonies,  as  may  now  be  done  fince  our  new 
acquifitions  by  the  peace  of  1763,  this  kingdom  might  reap 
unfpeakable  benefits  thereby.  If  the  filk- worm  fhould  at 
length  be  brought  to  thrive  there  (of  which  there  feems  to  be 
no  doubt,  if  the  affair  was  wifely,  vigoroufly,  and  honeftly 
conducted)  the  profit  on  that  article  alone  would  be  inex- 
preffible:  we  may  happen,  if  that  proves  the  cafe,  to  give 
hereafter  cloaths  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  :  we  may,  in  fome 
mcafure,  guefs  at  the  extraordinary  advantages,  by  confide- 
riiif  what  number  of  caravans  [fee  Caravans]  and  how 
many  great  cities  in  Perfiaare  maintained  by  that  manufacture 
alone,  and  what  mighty  income  it  yearly  brings  into  the 
fophi's  revenue. 

To  which  end,  it  will  be  requifite  to  confult  fuch  other  diftinct 
articles  of  merchandizes  in  our  Dictionary,  as  every  climate 
will  admit  of  under  the  Britifh  dominion. 
This  being  done,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  confult  every  art  of  cul- 
tivating thofe  exotics  to  the  beft  advantage  within  our  own 
dominions:  for  which  fee  the  articles  Manure,  Farming, 
Husbandry,  Hops,  Soil;  fee  alfo  Cacao,  Cocheneal, 
Indico,  Hemp,  Flax,  Naval  Stores,  Silk. 
Befide,  there  is  fcarce  any  land  but  what  affords  fomething 
within  it's  bowels,  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  beneficial  to 
the  proprietor  if  he  can  make  a  juft  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  Earths,  Boles,  Clays,  Fossils  of  all  kind*,  Loams, 
iJANDs:  fee  thole  diltinct  articles,  and  fuch  otheis  to  which 
irom  them  »e  refer, 
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Thefe  points  being  duly  confidered,  it  then  become":  necefFar? 
for  the  country  gentlemen  to  be  fo  far  (killed  in  philofophical 
chemiftry,  as  10  be  able  to  make  fuch  experiments  upon  bodies 
of  all  kinds,  as  may  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  worth; 
otherwife,  a  gentleman  may  have  more  treafure  upon  his 
land  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  acres,  than  others  may 
have  in  fome  thoufands.  See  the  articles  CHEMISTRY, 
Earth,  Philosophy  Experimental,  and  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

Were  the  particulars  here  intimated  made  an  effential  part 
of  the  education  of  the  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms,  they  would 
be  as  capable  of  advancing  the  trade  of  their  country,  in  thefe 
refpe&s,  as  practical  tradeis  do  in  others;  they  would  be  in- 
ffrumental  to  fupply  traders  with  more  valuable  commodities, 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  to  difpofe  of  in  foreign  countries, 
than  we  have  at  prefent :  and  '  to  this  purpofe  1  will  venture 
'  to  propofe,  fays  the  learned  bifhop  Spratt,  to  the  confidera- 

*  tion  of  wife  men,  whether  this  way  of  Teaching,  by 
'  Practice  and  experiments,  would  not  at  leaft  be  as 
«  beneficial  as  the  other,  by  Universal  Rules;  whether 
'  it  were  not  as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of 
«  children,  to  fee  and  to  touch   all  the  feveral  kinds  of  fen- 

*  fible  things,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn,  and  remember  the 

*  difficult  doctrines  of  general  arts?  In  a  word,  whether  a 
'  mechanical  education  would  not  excel  the  methodical  ? 

'  This  certainly  is  no  new  device  :  for  it  was  that  which 
'  Plato  intended,  when  he  injoined  his  fcholars  to  begin  with 

<  geometry;  whereby,  without  queftion,  he  deflgned  that 
«  his  difciples  fhould  fir  ft  handle  Material  Things,  and 
'  grow  familiar  to  vifible  objects,  before  they  entered  on  the 
'  retired  (peculations  of  other  more  abftradted  fciences. 

'  According  to  this  counfcl  of  the  father  of  philofophers,  it 
'  would  not  be  amifs,  if,  before  young  fcholars  be  far  en- 
'  gaged  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  fcbools,  the  myftries  of 
'  manual  arts,  the  names  of  their  mftrtiments,  the  fecrets  of 
'  their  operations,  the  effects  of  natural  caufes,  the  feveral 
1  kinds  of  beafts,  of  birds,  of  fifties,  of  plants,  of  ftoncs,  of 
'  minerals,  of  earths,  of  waters,  and  all  their  common  vir- 
4  tues  and  qualities,  were  propofed  to  be  the  fubjeas  of  their 
'  firft  thoughts  and  obfervations. 

<  It  may  be  here  fuggefted,  that  the  vaft  number  of  fuch  par- 
'  ticulars  will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds,  before 
'  they  are  well  eftablifhed  by  time  and  ufe.  But,  on  the  con- 
«  trary,  it  is  evident  that  the  memories  of  vouth  are  fitter  to 
«  retain  fuch  fcnfible  images,  than  thofe  of  a  fuller  age.     It 

<  is  memory  that  has  molt  vigour  in  children,  and  judgment 
«  in  men:  which,  if  rightly  confidered,  will  confirm  what 
«  I  faid,  that,  perhaps,  we  take  a  prepofterous  courfe  in  edu- 
«  cation,  by  teaching  General  Rules  before  Particu- 
«  lar  Things;  and  that  therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient 
'  regard  to  the  different  advantages  of  youth  and  manhood. 
'  We  load  the  minds  of  childien  with  doarines  and  preceptsj 
'  to  apprehend  which  they  are  molt  unfit,  by  reafon  of  the 
'  weaknefs  of  their  underftandings :  whereas  they  might, 
'  with  more  profit,  be  exercifed  in  the  confideration  of  vifible 

<  and  fenfible  things,  of  whofe  impreflion  they  are  moft  ca- 
'  pable,  becau/e  of  the  ftrength  of  their  memories,  and  the 
'  perfeaion  of  their  fenfes.' 

The  country  gentleman,  thus  trained  up  to  know  and  purfue 
his  own  intereft,  from  experiments  in  regard  to  his  lands, 
and  every  produaion  thereof,  both  above  ground  and  below, 
will  be  far  more  capable  of  promoting  the  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  his  country. 

And,  if  ever  the  Englifh  will  attain  to  the  mattery  of  com- 
merce, not  only  in  difcourfe,  but  reality,  they  muft  begin 
it  by  their  labours,  as  well  as  by  their  fwords ;  they  muft^do 
it  by  awaking  their  minds,  by  rouzing  themfelves  from  this 
lethargy  by  action,  by  trials,  by  working:  unlets  this  be  done, 
they  will  in  vain  be  viaorious ;  at  the  end  of  their  wars  they 
will  cool  again,  and  lofe  all  the  fruits  of  their  valour.  The 
arts  of  peace,  and  their  improvements,  muft  proceed  in  equal 
fteps  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  :  the  works  of  our  citi- 
zens, our  ploughmen,  our  gardeners,  our  wood-men,  our 
fifhers,  our  diggers  in  mines,  muft  be  equally  advanced  with 
the  triumphs  of  our  fleets,  or  elfe  their  blood  will  be  fhed  in 
vain  :  they  will  foon  return  to  the  fame  poverty,  and  want  of 
trade,  which  they  ftrove  to  avoid. — And  who  are  fo  capable 
to  infpire  a  national  induftry  like  the  country  gentlemen  of 
this  kingdom  ? 

LAND-CARRIAGE  OUTWARDS.  All  foreign, 
goods,  fent  by  land  carriage  from  one  part  of  this  kingdom  to 
another,  as  the  law  at  prefent  Itands,  muft  be  accompanied 
with  certificates  under  the  hands  of  the  colleaor,  cuftomer, 
and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  whence  they  are  fent*; 
otherwife  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  ftop  them,  'till  due* 
proof  be  made  that  the  duties  have  been  paid,  &c. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  zi.  §.  30,  4.2. 

And  all  brandy,  arac,  rum,  fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  exceed- 
ing the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  fo  fent,  mult  be  likewife  ac- 
companied with  a  permit,  or  certificate  from  an  officer  of 
theexcife,  or  cuftoms,  expieiiing  the  quantity  and  quality, 

and 
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and  Cv  nf'ying  that  the  duties  hwe  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame 

his  been  condemned.  6  Geo.  I.  cap,.  21.  §.  lb. 
And  with  relpect  to  wool,  wool-fells,  morthngs,  fnortlmgs, 
yarn  made  of  wool!,  wooll-f.ocks,  fuller's-earth,  full.ng-clay, 
or  tobacco  pipe  day,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  no  packs, 
facks  ba<rs,  or  cafks  thereof,  may  be  loaden  on  any  horle, 
cart,  or  other  carriage,  or  be  conveyed  by  land  to  or  from 
anv  place  in  Great-Britain,  within  five  m.les  of  the  feacoalt, 
but  in  the  day-time,  and  at  fcafonable  hours,  that  IS,  between 
fun-riling  and  fun-fetting,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  va- 
lue, with  the  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  i». 
$.0.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  §.8. 
For  all  other  regulations  relating  to  wooll,  and  for  the  form  of 
a  certificate,  or  let  pals,  fee  the  directions  hereafter  given  ; 
but,  for  all  other  goods,  it  muft  be  as  follows,  viz. 

A  land-carriage  certificate,  or  let-pafs,  for   any  other  goods 
than  wooll. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  Benjamin  Shaw  is  per- 
mitted to  pafs  three  cafks,  containing 
four  hundred  weight  and  eighteen  pounds 
*L  S  Cuftomer.  of  raifins  fobs,  in  the  waggon  [coach, 
*L.S.  Comptroller,  cart,  &c]  of  Benjamin  Daws,  for 
Briftol.  To  be  in  force  fix  days  from 
the  date  hereof,  and  no  longer. 

Dated  the  12th    of  January,    1730. 

A.  B.  Colledor,    B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Note,  The  time  thefe  certificates  are  to  be  in  force,  muft  be 
limited,  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  of  the  places  where  the 
goods  are  to  be  lent. 

Before  a  land  carriage  certificate  is  granted  for  foreign  goods, 
oath  muft  be  made  on  the  back,  that  the  duties  of  the  goods 
therein  mentioned  have  been  paid,  or  that  they  were  bought 
in  a  fair  and  lawful  way  of  trade,  &c.  or  if  the  goods  are  to 
be  exported  from  the  port  to  which  they  are  defigned  to  be 
fent,  and  receive  the  drawback,  a  particular  certificate  of  the 
collector,  &c.  muft  be  granted,  as  directed  at  the  granting 
of  fufferances  for  the  (hipping  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  fent 
coaftways  by  water. 

And,  before  the  certificate  be  delivered  to  the  merchant,  it 
muft  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  thus : 


Land-carriage  certificate  outwards. 


To  what 
place. 


Briftol 


Time  to  be 
in  force. 


1 2th  of  January,   1730.      6  Days 
In  the  waggon,  &c.  of  Benj.  Daws. 

'  Benjamin  Shaw. 

3  cafks,  containing  4  C.  18  lb.  raifins 
iolis. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
C  D.  Comptroller. 

For  all  goods  (but  efpecially  wines)  in  order  to  fecure  the 
London-duty,  fent  by  land-carriage  to  London,  a  duplicate 
of  the  certificate  muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners, 
the  firft  poft  after  granted,  thus  : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

An  account  of  wines,  &c.  fent  by  land  carriage  to  London, 
13th  of  January,  1730.  George  White,  3  bafkets,  contain- 
ing 18  gallons  of  French  wine,  paid  duty  by  E.  H.  the  18th 
of  November  laft. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  foregoing  are  inftruclions  for,  and  general  rules  to  be  ob- 
ferved, by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  relation  to  goods  fent 
from  one  port  or  part  of  Great-Britain  to  another,  either  by 
water  or  land  :  but,  Britifh  wooll  being  (to  prevent  exporta- 
tation)  under  very  particular  regulations,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  (hew  the  feveral  requifites  to  be  performed,  from  the 
time  of  fheering  to  the  removal  to  the  laft  place  where  it  is 
to  be  confumed  or  manufactured. 

Regulations  relating  to  Britifh  wooll, 

*  Britifh  wooll,  fhorn  or  houfed,  laid  up  or  lodged  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fea- fide,  within  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex, 
muft  be  entered  with  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  next 
adjoining  port,  within  three  days  after  the  fheering,  by  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  hand  of  the  proprietor,  or  owner,  f  And, 
in  all  other  counties,  Britifh  wooll  having  been  carried  from 
the  place  of  fheering  to  the  proprietor's  own  houfe,  within 
five  miles,  or  lefs,  of  the  fea,, muft,  within  ten  days  after  fheer- 

•  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  40.  §.  3. 
t  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  32.  §.  3. 
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ing,  be  entered   with  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  next 
port,   by  a  certificate  under  the  proprietor's  hand. 
Which  enteries,  certificates,  or   notices,  muft  be   in  form 
following  : 

This  is  to  certify,  That  I  A.  B.  of  C.  have  fhorn  two  hun- 
dred fleeces  of  fheeps-wooll,  and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred 
lambs,  and  have  1<  dged  the  fame  at  my  dwelling-houfe  at  C. 
Witnefs  my  hand  this  14th  of  July,   1730. 

'  A.   B. 

Note,  if  through  ignorance  the  wooll  be  not  entered  in  time, 
and  the  proprietors  will  come  and  voluntarily  enter  the  fame, 
making  oath  of  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  wooll 
in  queftion  is  numerically  the  fame,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  that  the  owners  fheered  the  laft  Cummer,  and  no  part 
has  been  fince  removed,  or  exported,  it  may  then  be  regif- 
tered,  &c. 

The  proprietors  having  thus  entered  their  wooll,  it  muft  be 
regiftered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  by  way  of  charge  on 
fuch  proprietors,  and  a  certificate  of  the  entry  granted  them 
in  form -following,  viz. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

A.  B.  of  C.  hath  entered  two  hundred  fleeces  of  fheeps-wooll, 
and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred  lambs.  Certified  the  14th  day 
of  July,   1730. 

B.  C.  Collector,  C.  D.  Comptroller.  ' 

*  And,  with  refpect  to  the  buyers  of  wooll,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved, that  every  perfon  refiding  within  15  miles  of  the  fea 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  who  intends  to  become  a 
buyer  or  dealer  in  wooll,  before  he  prefumes  fo  to  do,  muft, 
with  fufficient  fureties,  become  bound  to  his  majefty  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  the  above- 
bound  B.  C.  who  is  a  dealer  in  wooll,  fhall  not  again  fell  any 
part  of  the  wooll  which  he  fhall  at  any  time  hereafter  buy,  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons  refiding  within  15  miles  of  the  fea  in 
the  counties  of  Kent  or  Suflex,  and  fhall  not  tranfport  nor 
fell  the  fame  to  any  other  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  be  tranfported, 
but  fhall  well  and  truly  obferve  all  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
againft  the  tranfportation  of  wooll :  then  this  obligation  fhall 
be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

A.  B.  * 

B.  C  * 
CD.* 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

D.  E.  Colleaor, 

E.  F.  Comptroller. 

*  And,  when  the  proprietor  has  fold  the  wooll,  at  leaft  three 
days  before  the  removal  he  muft  certify  it  to  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  upon  the  back  of  the  aforementioned  certificate 
of  entry,  mentioning  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  delivered, 
thus  : 

*  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  32.  §.  3.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap. 
40.  §.  3. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  fold  the  wooll  within- mentioned, 
weighing  fifty  tods  eighteen  pounds,  to  B.  C.  of  E.  to  be  de- 
livered him  there  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,   1730. 
Witnefs  my  hand  this  feventh  of  September,  1730. 

A.  B. 

Then,  if  the  intention  of  removal  is  regularly  certified,  a  let- 
pafs  (to  be  in  force  no  longer  than  the  time  appointed  for  the 
delivery)  may  be  granted  for  the  removal,  thus : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  B.  C.  is  permitted  to  pafs  by  land -carriage  *, 
in  the  day-time,  as  the  law  directs,  from  the  houfe  of  A.  B. 
of  C,  to  his  own  houfe  in  E,  with  two  hundred  fleeces  of 
fheeps-wooll,  and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred  lambs,  weiohin* 
fifty  tods  and  eighteen  pounds ;  it  being  the  wooll  of  the  faid 
A.  B.  entered  here  the  14th  day  of  July  laft,  and  now  cer- 
tified to  be  fold  to  B.  C.  aforefaid.  To  be  in  force  four  days, 
from  the  7th  day  of  this  prefent  September,  and  no  longer. 
Dated  at  theCuftom-Houfe,  the  8th  day  of  September,  1730. 
C.  D.  Collector,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller. 

*  14  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  9.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  8. 

Land-Carriage  Inwards.  Though  foreign  floods,  car- 
ried by  land  from  one  port  of  this  kingdom  to  another,  fhould 
be  accompanied  with  a  certificate,  yet,  that  being  only  an 
authority  for  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  *  not  to  llop  them, 
there  is  no  occafion  to  deliver  in  fuch  certificate  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  when  the  goods  arrive  at  the  intended  port,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  be  exported  from  thence,  and  the  duties  in- 
tended to  be  drawn-back  ;  or  they  are  prohibited  Eaft- India 
goods,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  or  pepper  fent  from  London 
in  order  to  be  exported. 


6  Geo.  I.  C3p.  2i.  §.  39,  42. 


As 
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As  to  the  form  and  genera]  direction  of  thefe  certificates  In- 
wards,  and  of  the  payment  of  duties  for  goods  tobe  exported, 
they  aic  the  fame  as  for  the  difpatches  outwards,  but,  with 
refpect  to  the  following  goods,  they  are  under  thefe  additi- 
onal regulations,   viz. 

I.  *  Prohibited  Eaft-India  goods. — When  intended  to  he  fent 
by  land-carriage  to  any  out  port,  to  be  thence  exported  to 
foreign  parts,  (ectirity  for  the  due  exportation  is  taken  at  Lon- 
don, before  they  may  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes  in 
which  they  were  firft  lodged  :  and,  on  fuch  fecurity,  a  cocket 
is  granted  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  their  conveyance 
to  the  intended  port,  inform  following,   viz. 

•  1 1  and  i  z  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  2. 

A  cocket  for  prohibited  Eaft-India  goods  fent  by  land-carriage 
from  London. 
London. 

Know  ye  that  Andrew  Bell  ind'  hat,h  entered  twenty  taffaties, 
forty  cufhtaes,  ten  photaes,  fifteen  damafks,  twelve  pelongs, 
which  paid  duty  out  of  time :  late  unladen,  and  now  by  land- 
carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  exportation. 
Dated  the  3d  of  March,  1730,  anno  quarto  Georgii  Se- 
cundi,  &c. 

CD.  Collector  Outwards, 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (Surveyor,  or  Surveyor-General). 

*  Loc.  Sig. 

On  the  back  are  to  be  Specified  the  feveral  packages,  with 
the  particular  contents  of  each. 

The  fearcher  in  London  having  executed  this  cocket,  it  is  to 
be  returned  to  the  commiffioners,  who  fend  it  by  the  port  to 
the  collector  of  the  port ;  and,  the  goods  being  likewife  di- 
rected to  him,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  the  cocket,  to  demand  them 
of  the  carrier,  &c.  in  order  to  have  them  lodged  in  the  cu 
ftom-houfe  warehoufe  'till  exportation ;  obferving  whether 
the  package  be  agreeable  to  the  indorfement  on  the  cocket, 
and  under  the  feal  of  the  officers  of  London  :  and,  if  the 
goods  do  not  arrive  within  20  days  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
miffioners letter,  they  are  to  be  acquainted  thereof. 
And,  when  the  merchant  declares  his  intention  of  exporting 
fuch  goods,  and  has  paffed  an  entry  at  the  port,  the  London 
cocket  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  who,  before 
(hipping  for  exportation,  is  to  open  and  examine  the  goods, 
to  fee  if  they  agree  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and,  the  next 
poft  after  the  goods  are  (hipped  off,  the  commiffioners  muft 
be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings. 

II.  *  Coffee,  tea,  cocoa  nuts,  and  pepper.— When  defigned 
to  be  fent  by  land-carriage  to  any  out-port,  after  proper  fe- 
curity has  been  given  for  the  due  exportation,  a  cocket  is 
granted  for  the  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  convey- 
ance to  the  intended  port,  in  form  following,  viz. 

•  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  20.     10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  §.  26. 

A  cocket  for  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa  nuts,  fent  by  land-carriage 
from  London. 
London. 

Know  ye,  that  Andrew  Bell  ind'  hath  entered  five  hundred 
forty-four  pounds  weight  of  tea,  by  the  united  Eaft-India 
company,  the  18th  of  Auguft  laft :  late  unladen,  and  now  by 
land-carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  exportation. 

Dated  the  3d  of  March,  1730,  anno  quarto  Georgii  Se- 
'cundi,  &c. 

CD.  Collector  Outwards. 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (Surveyor,  or  Surveyor- General.) 

*  Loc.  Sig. 

For  the  form  of  a  cocket  for  pepper,  fee  that  for  prohibited 
Eaft-India  goods.  And  as  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  fend- 
ing the  coftee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper,  with  the  cockets, 
to  the  collector,  and  the  method  of  (hipping;  them  off  at  the 
port,  they  are  the  fame  as  directed  for  prohibited  Eaft-India 
goods,  remembering,  that,  at  the  examination,  they  muft 
be  carefully  weighed. 

And  when  any  ioreiga  goods  intitled  to  a  drawback,  which 
came  by  land  carriage  from  any  other  port,  have  been  ex- 
ported to  foreign  parts,  a  debenture  muft  be  made  out,  to  be 
fent  to  the  *  port  where  the  duties  of  fuch  goods  had  been 
before  paid,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  to  intitle  the 
exporter,  or  his  agent  to  demand  the  drawback  of  the  col- 
lector of  fuch  port.     See  the  article  Carriage. 

•  2d  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  177.,  178. 

LAND-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandize,  to  examine,  tafte, 
weigh,  nieafure  them,  &c.  and  to  take  an  account  thereof. — 
In  fomc  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a  coaft  waiter. — 
They  are  likewife  occafiqnally  fiilcd  fearchers,  and  are  to  at- 
tend and  join  with  the  patent  fearchers,  in  the  execution  of  all 
eockttc  for  the  (hipping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign 


parts  :  and,  in  cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent-darchers,  are  to  certify  the  (hipping 
thereof  on  the  debentures. 

In  cafe  of  Sufferances  granted  for  landing  goods  at  an  un- 
lawful key,  they  are  figned  by  the  land- waiters  and  furveyor, 
collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller;  alfo  for  Sufferances 
granted  for  the  landing  and  examining  of  paffengeis  baggage 
and  wearing  apparel. 

When  the  goods  are  entered,  and  the  warrants,  fufferances, 
&c.  granted  for  the  landing  and  delivering  of  the  fame,  are 
produced  to  the  land- waiters  to  whom  they  are  directed  (who 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  collector,  either  by  noting  their 
names  in  the  margin  of  the  report-book,  or  in  a  particular 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe)  they  are  to  accept  of  the 
fame  (provided  the  contents  of  the  goods  are  found  to  bejuftly 
reprefented,  and  the  other  requifites  duly  performed)  as  an 
authority  for  them  to  permit  the  landing  and  delivering  ;  but 
they  may  not  prefume  to  examine  the  goods  on  board,  but 
muft  order  them  to  be  brought  on  fhore  at  the  merchants 
charge  :  and,  in  order  thereunto,  upon  receipt  of  the  war- 
rants, &c.  they  are  to  certify  the  entry  to  the  tidefmen  on 
board  the  (hip,  before  the  faid  tidefmen  may  prefume  to  per- 
mit any  goods  to  be  unladen.  The  form  of  which  certificate 
muft  be  as  follows : 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  mafter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 

Oliver  Rook. 
O.  R. 
No.   1,      2.  Two  fats 
3,     4.  Two  bags 
5  344.  Forty  bolts 

45.  One  box 

46.  One  cafe 

47.  One  bale 

A.  B. 


2  ift  of  January,  1730. 

To  the  officers  on  board 
the  aforefaid  (hip. 


q"  £  Land-waiters. 


And,  if  the  Sufferance  permits  the  landing  of  the  goods 
at  any  other  place  than  the  lawful  keys,  the  fame  muft  be 
mentioned  on  the  aforefaid  order,  thus : 

Sufferance  for 


By  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  order,  the  tidefmen  on  board  are 
to  differ  the  goods  to  be  unladen,  and  brought  on  fhore,  and 
are  to  deliver  them  into  the  charge  of  the  proper  land-waiters, 
who  are  to  attend  at  the  landing  of  the  goods,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure,  gauge,  number,  "&c.  the  fame,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  thereof,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the 
quantities  and  qualities,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  duties  which 
are  to  be  paid  for  the  fame. 

That  the  land-waiter  may  be  duly  prepared  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  examination  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  as  foon 
as  every  (hip  is  reported,  a  blank  book  is  tobe  directed  and 
delivered  to  each  of  the  land-waiters,  whom  the  collector 
(hall  think  fit  to  appoint,  or  direct  to  fee  fuch  fhipdifcharged. 
The  title  of  which  book  muft  be  as  follows  : 

Cuftom-Houfe,  Southampton,  8th  day  of  January,   1730. 

This  book  contains  12  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B.  land- 
waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  lading  of 
the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bel!  mafter,  from  Holland, 
reported  the  8th  day  of  January,   1730. 

B.  C.  Colleaor. 

And  as  to  furh  (hips  which  do  not  report,  &c.  every  land- 
waiter  muff1  have  a  general  pocket-book  delivered  to  him, 
wherein  he  is  to  enter  all  warrants  directed  to  him  for  the 
delivery  of  any  goods  out  of  fuch  fhips,  with  the  particular 
execution  thereof.  The  title  of  which  book  muft  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  book,  containing  one  hundred  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  all 
goods  landed  out  of  fuch  fhips  as  do  not  report. 

B.  C  Colleaor. 

In  the  landing,  examining,  and  delivering  all  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved, 

1.  That  no  goods  may  belauded  or  delivered  without  a  pro- 
per warrant,  and,  if  any  goods  are  fo  landed,  they  are  liable 
to  feizure. 

2.  That  no  more  goods  may  be  delivered  than  what  the  land- 
waiters  have  pei  feet  warrants  for ;  and  if,  upon  examinatioa 
of  fuch  dry  goods  as  pay  duty  by  tale  or  meafure,  the  impor- 
ter appears  to  have  entered  fhort,  the  faid  goods  muft  be 
feized,  and  fent  immediately  to  his  majefty  s  warehoufe,  in 
order  to  be  profecuted  :  but,  in  cafe  of  fhort  entries  upon 
goods  paying  duties  by  weight  or  gauge,  the  land-waiters 
muft  give  the  merchant  an  account  thereof  in  writing,  that 
he  may  make  a  poft-entry  for  the  fame,  before  fuch  goods 

may 


LA 


He  permitted  to  be  taken  off  the  keys,  unlefs  the  quantity 

.  ntered  be  very  fmall  ;  and  then  if  the  furveyor  thinks 

.ermit  the  goods  to  be  carried  away  before  fuch  poft- 

ne  made,  one  of  the  land-waiters  is  to  go  immediately 

nter  the   fr.me  in  a  book  to  be  kept    for  that  purpofe, 

fairs    in  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  that  the  colledtor  may 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  in  order  to  de- 

the  duties   of  the  merchant,  which  the  land-waiters 

are  to  fee  pofted  the  next  day  at  the  furtheft ;  though,  in  ftridt- 

nefs,  the  land-waiters  fliould  not  give  any  credit,  of  which 
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they  are  to  be  frequently  admonifhed  :  and,  in  order  to  preveht 
their  giving  credit,  the  furveyor  mult,  within  14  days  after 
the  expiration  of  every  month,  deliver  to  the  colleilor  and 
comptroller  a  lift  of  all  fhips  cleared  in  the  preceding  month, 
with  an  account  of  the  poft-entries  that  were  ftanding  out  fijc 
days  after  the  fhips  were  cleared  ;  who  are  to  enquire  into 
the  reafons  thereof,  and  charge  the  officers  concerned  in  giv- 
ing fuch  credit  totranfmit  their  anfwers  to  thecommiffioners, 
with  their  obfervations  thereon. 
The  form  of  the  aforefaid  poft-entry  book  may  be  as  follows : 


When  pofted. 


No.  47.  Lady-day  7 
quarter,  1731.    J 


No.  58.  Lady-day  7 
quarter,   1731.    J 


In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  frorh  Rotterdam. 


Poft  on  No.  17. 


20th  of  February,  1730. 
Juniper  berries. 

C.  qrs.    lb. 

Delivered      3  :  3  :  14 

Entered     3:0:     4 


Short 


10 


G.  D.  Land-waiter. 


27th  of  February,  1730. 


In  the  Providence  aforefaid. 


Poft  on  No.  25. 

Crop  Madder. 

C.     qrs.   lb. 

Delivered    23  :  2    :    7 

Entered      20  :  o   :    o 


Daniel  Fuller. 

Old! 

ron. 

Broken 

Glafs. 

Pearl  Bai 

ley- 

Ton 

s  C. 

qrs. 

lb. 

C. 

qrs.  lb. 

C. 

qrs. 

lb. 

5 

:   17 

:  3 

14 

23 

:   1   :  0 

9 

:  O 

:  7 

5 

:  00 

:  0 

00 

20 

:  0  :  0 

8 

:  0 

:  0 

Short 


3.  That  the  account  of  all  goods  muft  be  taken  in  the  proper 
books,  at  the  time  of  examination,  &c.  and  not  in  any  other 
books  or  loofe  papers. 

4.  That  the  marks  and  numbers  of  all  cafks,  &c.  muft  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  placed  to  the  proper  merchant's  ac- 
count; and  that  each  day's  work  muft  be  compared  with  the 
account  taken  by  the  merchant,  his  fervant,  cooper,  &c. 

5.  That  goods  are  not  to  be  brought  to  the  warehoufe  with- 
out a  bill  of  fight,  or  other  warrant,  or  the  confent  of  the 
furveyor,  under  his  hand,  in  the  land-waiter's  book. 

6.  That,  upon  any  miftake  in  taking  the  account  of  any  goods, 
the  land- waiters  are  not  to  erafe  their  books,  but,  having 
ftruck  the  pen  through  the  error,  are  to  infert  the  true  fi- 
gures, &c.  and  to  write  the  reafon  thereof  in  their  books. 

7.  That  the  land-furveyor  muft  duly  attend  at  the  water-fide, 
and  frequently  every  day  infpedt  the  land-waiters  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  goods. 

8.  That  after  payment  of  the  new  duties,  and  before  the  de- 
livery of  any  hides  and  fkins  liable  to  thofe  duties,  the  fame 
are  to  be  ftamped  with  a  proper  mark  (being  an  hammer) 
which,  with  fome  printer's  ink,  and  a  little  box,  have  been 
fent  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  when  the  faid  hammer  or  ftamp 
is  not  in  ufe,  it  is  to  be  fecured  under  the  feparate  locks  of  the 
collector  and  comptroller ;  but,  for  ufing  the  faid  ftamp,  a 
block  is  to  be  prepared,  which  may  be  of  elm,  two  feet  and 
one  half  high,  about  10  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  hol- 
lowed one  inch  and  a  half,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  lead, 
about  five  inches  fquare,  in  order  to  make  it  folid,  and  pre- 
vent the  hammer's  rebounding,  and  to  keep  the  lead  from 
fpreading  and  cracking. 

9.  That  after  the  payment  of  new  duties,  and  before  the  de- 
livery of  linens  chequered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed,  the  fame  are  to  be  ftamped  with  the  proper  feal  and 
ftamp,  with  printer's  ink  ;  which  ftamp  is  to  be  lodged  in 
the  (joint)  cuftody  of  the  colledtor  and  comptroller,  and  not 
to  be  delivered  thence  but  to  the  land-furveyor,  and  land- 
waiter  appointed  to  the  fhip,  wherein  there  are  any  fuch  li- 
nens imported,  as  are  liable  to  be  ftamped  ;  and,  after  entry 
and  landing,  fuch  linens  are  to  be  ftamped  in  their  prefence 
by  a  weigher  or  porter,  who  is  under  oath  and  fecurity  ;  and 
the  land-waiter  is  to  keep  an  account  thereof  in  his  book, 
which  is  to  be  marked  by  the  land-furveyor  :  and,  when  they 
leave  off  ftamping,  the  faid  ftamp  or  feal  is  to  be  returned  by 
the  furveyor  and  land-waiter,  into  the  joint  cuftody  of  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  to  be  locked  up  under  two  different 
locks  'till  wanted  again. 

10.  That  if,  upon  examination  of  any  goods  at  the  delivery, 
the  merchant  appears  to  have  over-entered,  either  in  any 
particular  goods,  or  upon  the  whole  entry,  the  following  re- 
gulations muft  be  obferved,  in  order  to  procure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-entered  :  and  though 
hi  fhould  be  over-entered  on  fome  goods,  and  fhort-entered 
on  others,  yet  fuch  fhort-entry  muft  not  be  deducted  from 
the  over-entry,  but  a  poft-entry  muft  be  made  for  what  is 
fhoit,  and  the  over-entry  muft  be  obtained  by  the  regulations 
before-mentioned,  being  as  follows  : 

1.   On  the  face  of  the  warrant,  at  the  bottom,  muft  be  cer- 
tified the  quantity  of  goods  over-entered,  thus  : 
Vol.11. 


17  :  3  :  14  3:1:0  1:0:7 

C.  D.  Land-waiter. 

The  merchant  is  over- entered  thirty-three  pounds  of  thrown 
filk. 

C*D.}Land- 


■  waiters. 


2.  On  the  back  of  the  warrant,  the  merchant,  his  fervant, 
or  agent,  muft  make  oath  to  the  quantity  of  goods  received, 
and  the  occafion  of  the  over-entry,  thus : 

James  Crofs  maketh  oath,  That  neither  himfelf  [and,  if  the 
goods  were  taken  up  by  a  fervant  or  agent,  there  muft  be 
likewife  added,  nor  A.  B.  the  proprietor]  nor  any  other  per- 
fon  for  him,  or  to  his  ufe,  did  to  his  knowledge  or  belief, 
receive  any  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  filk  with- 
in mentioned,  nor  had  any  more  landed  out  of  the  within 
mentioned  fhip,  and  that  this  over-entry  was  occafioned  by 
a  miftake  *  in  calling  up  the  invoice. 
Jurat'  16  die  Martii,  coram  me 

D.  E.  Collector.  Signed  James  Crofs. 

*  Or  any  other  occafion,  as  may  be  the  cafe. 

Underneath  which  oath  muft  be  certified  as  follows ; 

Upon  examination,  as  alfo  per  affidavit  above,  we  find  the 
merchant  is  over-entered  thirty- three  pounds  of  thrown  filk. 

Certified  the  16th  of  March  1730.       B.  C.  7  T       , 
A.  B.  Surveyor.  C.  D.5^ar 


-waiters. 


Whereupon  a  certificate  muft  be  made  out,  in  order  to  re- 
pay the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-entered,  figned  by  the 
land-waiters.  On  the  back  whereof  muft  be  inferted  the 
particular  duties  to  be  repaid,  with  the  merchant's  receipt 
for  the  fame. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  fecond  certificate,  muft  be  difcharged  for  fo  much 
goods  as  were  over-entered,  by  writing  off  the  fame  in  the 
margin  of  the  book  :  and  the  whole  muft  be  entered  in  par- 
ticular books,  to  be  kept  by  the  colledtor  and  comptroller  for 
that  purpofe. 

11.  That  as  all  goods  are  to  be  entered  as  found,  with  re- 
gard to  damage,  &c.  therefore,  if  on  examination  of  poun- 
dage goods  *,  except  tobacco,  they  appear  to  have  received 
damage  by  falt-water,  &c.  whereby  the  merchant  will  be 
prejudiced  ;  the  colledtor,  furveyor,  and  land-waiters,  may 
make  fuch  allowance  as  they  think  proper,  though  no  allow- 
ance muft  be  made  in  confideration  of  the  meannefs  of  any 
goods  :  but,  if  the  merchant  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  allow- 
ance made,  then  the  colledtor,  and  any  other  principal  offi- 
cer, may  appoint  two  indifferent  merchants,  experienced  in, 
fuch  goods,  on  their  oath,  to  adjuft  the  allowance. 

*  1  ith  Rule  of  the  book  of  rates,  at  the  end  of  letter  A. 

Whereupon  the  officers  or  other  perfons  who  have  adjuft ed  the 
damages,  are  to  certify  the  fame  on  the  back  of  the  warrant. 
— Which  allowance  for  damage,  &c.  muft  be  made  upon 
the  keys,  or  in  the  king's  warehoufe,  immediately  after 
landing  the  goods,  and  before  taken  into  the  merchant's  pof- 
feffion  :  and,  in  making  thefe  allowances,  the  quantity  allow- 
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rd  for  damage  mull  not  be  deducted  from  the  quantity  fhort- 
entered  (if  any);  but  a  poll  entry  muft  be  made  for  (uch 
fhort-entry,  and  a  certificate  for  the  repayment  ot  the  duties 
ot  the  goods  allowed  for  damage,  figned  by  the  land  waiters. 
But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  faid  certificate,  muft  be  difcharged  for  fo  much 
goods  as  were  allowed  for  damage,  by  writing  off  the  lame 
in  the  margin  or  the  book:  and  the  whole  certificate  mud 
be  entered  in  particular  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofc,  by 
the  collector  and  comptroller. 

12.  That  although  no  allowance  is  made  to  the  importers  of 
tobacco,  in  consideration  of  any  that  is  damaged  or  mean, 
yet,  if  on  delivery,  any  part  appears  damaged,  and  the  mer- 
chant is  not  willing  to  enter  and  pay,  or  fecure  the  duties, 
he  may  either  refufe  the  whole,  or  feparate  the  damaged  to- 
bacco (but  not  the  (talk  from  the  leaf)  by  cutting  oft"  from 
the  hogfheads,  &c.  fo  much  as  he  fhall  refufe  to  enter,  &c. 
and  any  three  or  more  of  the  p/incipal  officers  may  caufe 
fuch  tobacco  to  be  burnt :  whereupon  a  certificate  for  an  al- 
lowance, in  confideration  of  the  tobacco  fo  deftroyed,  mull 
be  made  out,  figned  by  the  furveyor  and  land -waiters. 
On  the  back  whereof,  the  merchant  muft  give  a  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  aforefaid  allowance.  See  Wooll. 
But,  before  this  allowance  is  paid,  the  fame  muft  be  entered, 
in  particular  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller. 

Land  waiters  are  not  to  be  paid  their  falaries,  'till  a  certifi- 
cate be  produced  from  the  furveyor,  that  they  have  not  any 
poft-entries  ftanding  out. —  They  are  to  affift  at  the  {hipping 
of  corn  and  other  goods,  and  to  certify  on  debentures — To 
examine  the  (hip's  contents,  and  compare  them  with  the 
iperchant's  endorfements  on  the  cocket — To  examine  the 
fhips,  and  difcharge  the  tidefmen — To  preferve  and  enter  the 
,  warrants  outwards — A  book  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  out- 
ward bufinefs — To  affift  the  coaft-waiters  in  examining  fo- 
reign goods. 

LANERKSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
with  Dumfriesfhire  ;  on  the  fouth-weft  with  that  of  Aire  ; 
on  the  north-weft  with  that  of  Renfrew  ;  on  the  north  with 
that  of  Dumbarton ;  on  the  north-eaft  with  Sterlingfhire  ; 
and  on  the  eaft  with  that  of  Linlithgow  and  Mid  Lothian. 
It  is  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  and,  though  mountainous  in 
,  fome  places,  and  woody  in  others,  is  very  well  inhabited, 
efpecially  near  the  Clyde.  It  abounds  with  coal-pits  and 
,  lime-ftone,  and  has  fome  profitable  lead-mines. 

Glascow,  in  this  fhire,  for  extent,  buildings,  trade,  and 
riches,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  next  to  Edinburgh. 
Though  the  river  Clyde,  on  whofe  banks  it  ftands,  is  navi- 
'  gable  up  to  the  town  for  fmall  veftels,  yet  New  Glafcow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  is  the  harbour  for  thofe  of  great 
burden,  where  the  city  obliges  the  merchants  to  load  and 
unload,  there  being  a  good  wharf,  and  a  cuftom-houfe  for  all 
the  coaft  ;  and  fhips  are  alfo  repaired,  laid  up,  and  fitted  out 
here,  or  at  Greenock.  There  is  not  only  an  appearance,  but 
a  reality  of  trade  at  this  city,  both  as  to  foreign  commerce  and 
domeftic  manufacture  ;  which,  though  great  before,  is  very 
much  improved  fince  the  union,  which  more  fully  anfwered 
it's  end  to  this  city,  than  to  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  fo 
that  they  now  fend  above  80  fail  of  fhips  every  year  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  Englifh  colonies  in  America.  They  have  a 
very  confiderable  trade  in  the  herring-fifhery,  which  they 
catch  fooner,  and  cure  (o  much  better  than  the  Englifh,  that 
they  are  reckoned  equal  to  the  Dutch.  They  have  alfo  the 
advantage  of  fituation,  lying  fo  convenient  for  the  coafts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  that  they  are  often  at  Cadiz,  the  Streights 
mouth,  and  even  at  the  Canaries,  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
Their  fituation  for  the  American  trade  is  no  lefs  advantageous, 
efpecially  in  time  of  war.  They  lately  purchafed  a  harbour 
on  the  Frith,  near  Alloway,  to  enable  them  to  refhip  their 
fugars  and  tobacco  for  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic, 
without  failing  round  England  or  Scotland. 
They  have  a  manufacture  of  plaids  and  muflins,  which  laft 
are  fo  good  and  fine,  that  great  quantities  are  fent  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Britifh  plantations,  where  they  fetch  a  good 
price,  being  generally  ftriped,  and  much  ufed  for  aprons  by 

•  the  ladies,  and  fometimes  in  head -cloths  by  the  meaner 
fort. 

LANGUEDOC  in  France.  This  province  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Quercy  and  Rovergne,  on  the  eaft  by  Au- 
vergne  and  Lyonnois,  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Medi- 

•  terranean  Sea,  and  on  the  weft  the  Garonne  feparates  it 
from  Gafcony. 

It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  provinces 
in  France  :  it's  chief  commodities  are  wine,  oil,  honey, 
wax,  faffron,  filk,  and  fait. 

In  this  province  is  the  famous  canal,  cut  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
■  pence,  to  make  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean.  'Twas  begun  in  1666,  and  completed 
in  1680.  It  coft  above  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  and  takes 
an  immenfe  fum  yearly  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  and  yet  does  not 
anfwer  the  defij>n  fir  which  it  was  chiefly  made,  namely,  to 
carry  the  Fiench  fleets,  which  are  ftdl  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  (heights  of  Gibraltar.  Nor  does  it  fcem  to  be  of  great 
;uic  for  tiic  inland  trade. 


'Tis  divided  into  the  following  diftricts  or  divihons,    viz. 

I.  Toulousain,  lying  between  Gafcony  on  the  well,  Aibi- 
geois  on  the  eaft,  and  the  county  o;  Foix  on  the  fouth.  la 
it  is 

Toulouse,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  feated  on  the 
river  Garonne. 

Though  this  city  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  it 
has  hardly  any,  the  genius  of  it's  inhabitants  not  being 
turned  that  way  ;  fo  that,  though  this  be  one  of  the  greatelfc 
cities  in  France,  it  is  neither  rich  nor  populous. 

II.  Almgeois  is  bounded  by  Rovergne  on  the  north  and 
weft,  by  Touloufain  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Quercy  on  the  eaft. 

The  foil  about  Gaii.lac  is  the  only  part  of  Albigeois,  that 
produces  wine  proper  to  be  exported  beyond  fea.  They  fend 
it  by  the  river  Tarn,  which  begins  here  to  be  navigable  to 
Bourdeaux,  where  the  merchants  fell  it  to  the  Englifh,  this 
wine  being  better  after  it  has  been  tranfported  by  fea. 

Rabastens  on  the  Tarn  alfo,  is  an  ancient  city,  but  gone  to 
decay  ;  there  is,  however,  fome  trade  here,  particularly  of 
wine,  which  is  very  good. 

III.  Lauragais  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Touloufain,  between 
the  rivers  Ariege  and  Agout. 

Castlenandari  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  the  plains  that 
furround  it  producing  abundance  of  corn.  It  ftands  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  bafon  of  the  royal  canal  of 
Languedoc. 

IV.  The  diftrict  of  Narbonne  lies  between  Lauragais  and 
the  county  of  ?oix  on  the  weft,  Roufillon  on  the  fouth,  the 
fea  and  the  diftrict  of  Befiers  on  the  eaft,  and  Touloufain  on 
the  north. 

Narbonne  is  commodioufiy  feated  in  a  low  country,  on  a 
canal  cut  from  the  river  Aude.  It  formerly  had  a  good  har- 
bour, and  drove  a  vaft  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  has 
been  long  fince  ftopt  up,  the  fea  having  left  the  coaft. 

Carcassonne  is  feated  on^the  river  Aude.  The  country 
round  it  is  much  enriched  by  the  manufacture  of  all  forts  of 
cloth  eftablifhed  here,  and  which  afford  a  conftant  employ- 
ment for  all  the  inhabitants. 

Limoux,  a  fmall  city  on  the  fame  river,  has  likewife  a  manu- 
facture of  cloths  and  other  woollen  fluffs.  'Tis  alfo  the  ftaple 
for  all  the  iron  that  is  worked  in  the  neighbouring  forges. 

V.  The  diftrict  of  Besiers  is  extended  between  that  of  Nar- 
bonne on  the  weft,  Rouvergne  on  the  north,  the  diftrict  of 
Nifmes  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fea  on  the  fouth. 

The  foil  of  this  diocefe  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  of  the 
whole  province  ;  it  produces  excellent  wines,  and  much, 
more  corn  than  the  inhabitants  can  confume,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  oil. 

VI.  The  diftrict  of  Nismes  lies  between  that  of  Befiers  on 
the  weft,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Provence  on 
the  eaft,  and  Sevenneson  the  north. 

Nifmes  is  a  large  town,  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  good 
trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  woollen  fluffs  made  here. 

Montpellier  is  the  capital  city  of  what  is  termed  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the 
whole  province,  except  Touloufe. 

The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  treacle,  verde- 
greafe,  white  wax,  dimities,  filks,  and  woollen  fluffs,  and 
other  forts  of  manufactu res. 

Beaucaire,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  is  famous  chiefly  for  the 
fair  kept  yearly  about  the  time  of  St.  Magdalen's  feftival.  It 
had  formerly  great  privileges  granted,  but,  in  1632,  they  laid 
a  duty  on  all  merchandizes,  which  amounts  yearly  to  about 
25,000  livres;  befides  another  of  twenty-pence  on  every 
bale  that  has  not  been  opened,  which  brings  in  about  5CC0 
livres  more.  They  carry  on  in  this  fair  a  trade  for  above  fix 
millions  of  livres.  Merchants  relort  hither  from  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Smyrna,  &c. 

Sommieres  is  confiderable  for  it's  manufactures  of  ferges, 
which  are  fold  in  this  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

VII.  Gevaudan  is  for  the  moft  part  a  mountainous  and 
barren  country  ;  but  moft  of  the  people  follow  fome  trade 
at  home,  making  ferges  and  other  fluffs,  which  they  fell  very 
cheap  ;  and  yet  thofe  little  manufactures  bring  in  above  two 
millions  of  livres  yearly,  being  exported  into  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  into  the  Levant. 

Marvejols  is  a  pretty  populous  city,  and  drives  a  good  trade. 

VIII.  Vivarais  lies  between  Languedoc,  properly  fo  called, 
on  the  fouth,  Gevaudan  on  the  weft,  Forez  and  Velay  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Rhone  on  the  eaft. 

Viviers  is  it's  capital,  but  is  not  a  place  of  any  trade. 

IX.  Velay  is  a  fmall  county  or  diftrict,  and  has  Vivarais  on 
the  eafl,  Forez  on  the  north,  Auvergne  on  the  weft,  and 
Gevaudan  on  the  fouth. 

The  meft  confiderable  place  in  it  is  Puy,  where  they  make  a 
vaft  quantity  of  laces,  by  which  they  are  much  enriched. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts  preciou  ftones.  The 
fame  is  faid  of  thofe  who  deal  therein,  and  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  gems  in  general,  and  of  thofe  alfo  who  have 
wrote  thereon  in  French,  as  Boot,  Berguen,  Ruaeus, 
Gefner,  Durondel,  &c. 

This  art  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  French  fell  into  it  late, 
yet  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very  great  perfection,  but  not 
Jupeiior  to  that  of  the  Englifh. 
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Divers  machines  are  employed  in  the  cutting  of  precious 
ftones,  according  to  their  quality.  The  diamond  which  is 
extreme!)'  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of  foft  fteel,  turned  by  a 
mill,   with  diamond-duft,  tempered  and  polifhed  with  olive 

oil. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a  copper- 
wheel  with  diamond-dutt,  tempered  with  olive  oil,  and  are 
polifhed  on  another  copper- wheel  with  tripoli  and  water. 
The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft,  garnets,  agates,  and  other 
ftones not  of  an  equal  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are 
cut  on  a  leaden-wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polifhed  on 
a  tin-wheel  with  tripoli. 

The  turquois,  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  girafol,  and  opal, 
are  cut  and  polifhed  on  a  wooden-wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 
The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation  iince  the 
year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats,  who  fuperintend 
their  rights  and  privileges,  vifitthe  mafter-workmen,  take 
care  of  the  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  bind  apprentices, 
and  adminifter  the  freedom.  There  are  two  jurats  chofen, 
every  year,  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

The  apprenticefbip  is  for  feven  years ;  a  matter  can  have  but 
one  apprentice  at  a  time ;  he  is  permited,  however,  to  take 
a  fecond  toward  the  end  of  the  laft  year  of  the  time  of  the 
others. 

Apprentices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  fervitude,  muft 
ferve  two  years  as  journeymen  with  matters,  in  order  to 
perfect  them  in  the  art. 

Every  candidate  for  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  even  by 
the  royal  recommendation,  is  obliged  to  perform  a  matter- 
piece  of  workmanfhip  before  admiflion. 
Matters  "may  have  no  more  than  two  wheels,  nor  more  than 
three  mills  going. 

Foreigners,  or  aliens,  are  not  allowed  to  expofe  to  fale  either 
rough  or  cut  precious  ftones,  or  even  pearls  j  nor  are  the 
matters  to  purchafe  any  of  them,  that  have  not  been  vifited 
by  thejurats. 

Thefe  merchandizes  can  only  be  fold  by  the  matter- lapida- 
ries, and  the  goldfmith-jewellers;  all  others  are  forbid  to 
mend  or  repair  them. 

Some  of  thefe  articles  have  been  fince  new  modified  and 
changed. 

1.  By  an  arret  of  the  council  of  May  1613,  regiftered  the 
June  following,  all  merchants,  foreigners,  ftrangers,  and 
others,  are  forbid  to  carry  and  fell,  in  the  kingdom,  any  pre- 
cious ftones  and  diamonds,  cut  and  fafhioned,  unlefs  in  the 
fair  time,  who  are  then  fubjed:  to  vifitation  by  the  jurat- 
lapidaries. 

2.  By  another  arret  of  the  council  of  December  16 14,  the 
preceding  is  ratified  ;  and  yet  it  is  ordered,  that  the  dealing 
in  diamonds,  and  other  rough  and  cut  precious  ftones,  car- 
ried by  merchant  ft'angers,  fhall  remain  free,  as  well  to  the 
goldfmith  as  the  lapidaries,  without  the  latter  vifiting  or  di- 
viding the  ftones  by  lots  among  themfelves  ;  being  alfo  for- 
bid, both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  be  fadors  or  agents  to 
merchants  foreigners. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  made  a  decree  in  February  1740, 
with  regard  to  a  law-fuit  between  the  body  of  trading  gold- 
fmith-jewellers,  that  of  the  mercers,  and  that  of  the  other 
four  corporations  of  merchants  of  the  city  of  Paris  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  company  of  lapidaries  on  the  other  :  the 
latter  and  the  goldfmith-jewellers  were  at  law  for  above  100 
years  ;  and  this  decree  of  the  parliament  terminated  their 
differences,  and  definitively  regulated  the  ftate  of  thefe  cor- 
porations among  themfelves ;  by  which  decree,  the  lapida- 
ries are  forbidden  to  vend  any  fort  of  precious  ftones  fet  and 
adorned  by  art,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  confifcation 
of  the  fame,  and  they  are  reftrained  to  the  fale  of  rough 
ftones,  and  thefe  cut  and  polifhed,  but  not  fet  and  adorned. 
By  an  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  January  1673,  la- 
pidaries were  prohibited,  and  all  others  except  goldfmiths, 
felling  all  precious  ftones,  on  pain  of  3000  livres  penalty, 
and  of  all  expence,  damage,  and  intereft.  The  foregoing 
arret  of  parliament,  in  confequence  thereof,  forbids  lapida- 
ries from  affirming  the  quality  of  merchant  jewellers,  and  to 
give  to  their  jurats  the  name  of  wardens,  nor  permits  them 
to  be  called  only  mafter  lapidaries,  gravers,  and  artificers, 
in  all  fort  of  precious  ftones,  fine  and  natural. 

LAPLAND.  This  country  is  divided  into  Danifh,  Swedifh, 
and  Mufcovian  Lapland.  See  the  articles  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia. 

L  AQJJE,  or  artificial  L  ACCA,  a  name  given  to  a  coloured 
fubttance,  drawn  from  feveral  flowers;  as  the  yellow  from 
the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from  the  poppy,  and  the 
blue  from  the  iris  or  violet. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  vegetable  colours  called  laques. 
Take  a  pound  of  turmeric  root,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  fair  water,  and  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar ;  put  them 
into  a  glazed  earthen  vefTel,  and  let  them  boil  together  gently, 
over  a  clear  fire,  'till  the  water  appears  richly  impregnated 
wi;h  the  turmeric,  or  will  ftain  a  piece  of  white  paper  beau 
tifully  yellow;  then  filtre  the  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to 
it  a  ftrong  aqueous  folution  of  rodi-allum,  'till   the   yellow 


matter  is  all  curdled  together,  or  precipitated  :  after  thi«, 
pour  the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  where  the  2queous  part 
will  run  off,  and  leave  a  yellow  matter  behind  ;  which  being 
edulcorated;  or  wafhed  in  the  filtre,  by  the  repeated  affufion 
of  frefh  water,  'till  the  water  comes  away  infipid,  and  after- 
wards dried,  it  becomes  the  laque  of  turmeric,  or  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour  for  painting. 

This  experiment  fhews  a  general  method  of  obtaining  a  laque 
from  all  the  vegetable  fubjecls  fitted  to  afford  it :  for  in  the 
fame  manner  may  a  red  laque  be  made  from  madder,  brazil, 
nicaragua,  and  many  other  dyeing  woods,  or  tinging  vege- 
tables. But,  where  the  colour  of  the  fubjecl  depends  upon 
a  very  fubtle  texture,  mixture,  or  arrcngement  of  the  parts, 
this  method  deftroys,  or  at  leatt  impairs  the  colour;  as  par- 
ticularly in  violets,  red  rofes,  carnations,  &c.  So  that  it 
feems  applicable  only  to  the  tinging  vegetables  of  a  fomewhat 
ftrong  and  firm  texture. 

In  fome  cafes  alfo,  a  fimple  procefs  is  fuflicient  to  obtain  rich 
laques;  particularly  that  beautiful  red  one,  emphatically  call- 
ed laque,  and  from  which  the  name  feems  to  be  derived  to 
the  reft.  This  red  laque  is  obtained,  barely  by  boiling  fticlc- 
lac  in  water,  then  filtring  the  decodlion,  and  evaporating  the 
fuperfluous  humidity  :  for  the  beautiful  red  colour  adheres 
to  the  outfides  of  the  flicks  broke  of  the  trees,  along  with 
the  gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  boiling 
water*.  Some  of  this  tinging  matter  likewife  flicking  to  the 
gum  itfelf,  it  is  proper  to  boil  them  both  together:  for  the 
gum  does  not  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  difiolve  in  boiling 
water :  fo  that,  after  the  operation,  the  gum  is  as  fit  for  the 
making  of  fealing  wax,  or  other  ufes  that  do  not  require  the 
colour,  as  it  was  before. 

*  The  tinging  matter  adhering  to  the  flicks  and  gums  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  vegetable,  but  animal  fubflance  ;  fomewhat  of 
the  nature  of  cocheneal,  and  depofited  in  form  of  an  ex- 
crement, by  a  certain  kind  of  bees  in  the  Indies.  See  a 
paper  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  French  Memoirs ;  fee  alfo 
Mr.  Boyle  upon  human  blood,  Abridgment, Vol. II.  p.  481. 

And,  much  after  the  fame  manner,  is  that  extremely  rich 
and  beautiful  red  colour  called  carmine,  prepared  from  coche- 
neal, and  a  folution  of  tin  ;  for  carmine  may  be  conceived 
as  no  more  than  the  fcarlet,  or  Bow-dye  liquor,  concentrated, 
or  reduced  to  what  the  painters  call  a  body. 
How  far  the  prefent  experiment  may  be  applicable  to  other 
parts  of  the  materia  tindtoria,  feems  not  hitherto  well  con- 
fidered.  Doubtlefs,  it  might  afford  a  great  variety  of  new 
colours,  by  a  proper  extenfion  and  di verification  in  the  men- 
ftruum  and  method.  For  example  :  if  red  faunders  be  di- 
gefted  warm  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the  menftruum  acquires  a  deep 
red  colour;  and,  if  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  leaves  behind 
it  a  red,  taftelefs,.  and  inodorous  rofin,  that  affords  no  fmell 
even  upon  burning,  nordiffolves  in  any  expreffed  or  effential 
oil ;  yet,  even  in  a  fmall  proportion,  tinges  fpirit  of  wine  of 
a  full  red  colour,  fb  as  to  render  it  ufeful  for  anatomical  in- 
jections, &c. 

In  like  manner,  may  a  particular  gummy  red  fubttance,  or 
pigment,  be  obtained  by  fpirit  of  wine,  from  dried  red  wine 
lees;  and,  whether  the  tinging  parts  of  the  more  cumber- 
fome  dyeing  woods  and  fluffs  could  not  be  advantageoufly  ex- 
tracted at  the  places  of  their  growth,  fo  as  to  leave  their  pon- 
derous bulk  behind,  and  bring  away  only  their  concentrated 
effential  colours,  might  deferve  the  confiderationof  the  mer- 
chant, the  dry- falter,  the  dyer,  the  callico-printer,  &c.  It 
might  be  tried  on  logwood,  brazil ;  on  madder,  fafflore,  and 
many  other  dyeing  woods  and  fluffs*,  whofe  names  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  but  in  the  bills  of  entry. 

*  This  is  well  deferving  the  confideration  of  thofe  traders, 
who  are  any  way  concerned  in  thefe  things. 

LA  QUE  RED  WARES  are  peculiar  forts  of  cabinet- 
work, varnifhed,  in  the  nature  of  japan- work,  over  with 
laquer.     See  Laque. 

A  white  laquer,  orvarnifh. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  fine  pulve- 
rized gum-fandarac  two  ounces,  clear  Venice  turpentine  two 
ounces ;  put  them  together  into  a  glafs,  and  cover  it  clofe 
with  waxed  paper  and  a  bladder;  then  take  a  pot  with  water, 
put  it  on  a  coal  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  be  warm,  puc 
fome  hay  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  whereon  fet  your 
glafs ;  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  fandarac  and 
turpentine  will  diffolve  and  unite  with  the  fpirits  :  then  pour 
your  laquer  boiling  hot  through  a  clean  hair-cloth,  and  put 
it  in  a  clean  phial  for  ufe.  This  is  an  excellent  laquer,  fie 
to  be  ufed  for  light  colours. 

Another  laquer  to  mix  with  red  or  dark  colours,  and  to  japan 
the  work  over  with. 

Take  rectified  fpirits,  that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun- 
powder, will  fire  it ;  or  when  a  linen  rag  being  dipped  into 
it  and  lighted,  it  will  confume  it  one  pound  ;  of  clean  gum 
lacca  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  grind  them  fine,  and  put  them 
into  a  phial,  then  pour  the  fpirits  over  it ;  let  it  ftand  for  two 

days, 
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days,  fhaking  it  once  every  hour :  the  third  day,  hang  it  ever 
a  gentle  cooFfire  'till  it  is  well  diflblved,  then  ttrain  it  through 
a  hair-bag,  and  put  it  up  for  ufe. 

Another  laquer  varnifh. 

Take  of  the  bed  and  ftrongeft  brandy  one  quart,  calcined 
tartar  one  pound  ;  let  the  brandy  ftand  upon  the  tartar  co- 
vered, lor  one  day,  in  a  gentle  warmth  ;  pour  off  the  brandy, 
and  filtrate  it  through  paper ;  of  this  take  one  pound,  white 
amber  fix  ounces,  fandarac  fix  ounces,  gum-lac  two  ounces, 
(the  amber  muft  be  picked  out  of  clear  pieces)  grind  all  fine 
together,  put  them  into  a  phial  or  matrafs,  then  pour  on  it 
three  pounds  of  the  filtrated  brandy  :  your  phial  mult  be  but 
about  half  filled  ;  then  fhake  it  for  about  an  hour  together, 
keep  it  in  a  matrafs  for  two  days,  fhaking  it  once  every  hour; 
when  fettled,  pour  it  through  a  hair-cloth,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  ufe. 

What  fediment  remains  in  the  phial,  may  be  ufed  in  making 
another  fuch  quantity,  adding  to  it  but  one  half  the  quantity 
of  frefh  ingredients.  . 

A  fine  laquer  or  varnifh,    for  blue,  and  other  colours,  which 
will  make  them  bright  like  looking-glaffes. 

If  your  table  is  to  be  of  a  blue  colour,  paint  it  firft  with  in- 
dico  and  white,  ground  with  oil,  with  a  little  turpentine; 
when  dry,  you  may  give  it  another  layer,  and  heighten  it  to 
your  liking';  and,  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  laquer  it 
with  the  following  matter. 

Take  clear  Cyprian  turpentine  half  an  ounce,  fandarac  one 
ounce,  maftic  two  ounces  ;  grind  the  fandarac  and  maftic 
very  fine  ;  then  take  oil  of  fpike  two  ounces,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine one  ounce,  put  them  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  to  diflolve 
over  a  gentle  heat:  add  thereto  the  pulverized  gum,  fet  the 
elafs  or  matrafs  in  a  pan  with  water ;  let  it  boil  over  a  flow 
fire  for  an  hour,  and  all  will  be  diflblved  and  incorporated  : 
let  it  cool,  preferve  it  in  a  phial  well  flopped  for  ufe. 
When  ufed,  firft  wipe  your  painted  table,  and  clean  it  from 
duft  ;  then  take  fome  fine  and  light  fmalt  in  a  cup,  or  upon  a 
plate,  according  to  what  quantity  your  piece  requires ;  temper 
it  with  the  above  laque,  and,  with  a  large  hair-brufh  pencil, 
glaze  it  as  quick  as  you  can  all  over;  let  it  dry  in  a  clean 
place  that  is  free  from  duft,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
hours  time,  then  glaze  it  over  again  :  the  oftener  you  repeat 
it,  the  brighter  your  table  will  be  :  if  you  chufe  to  have  it 
of  an  exceeding  fine  luftre,  glaze  it  over  12  or  15  times. 

A  Chinef*  laquer  for  all  forts  of  colours. 

Put  into  a  matrafs  a  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine,   one  ounce  of 
gum-animac,    two  ounces  of  maftic,  two  ounces  of  fandarac 
or  juniper  gum,  powdered  finely  together  in  a  mortar:    put 
them  together  into  a  matrafs,  clofe  it  up,   and  hang  it  in  hot 
weather  in  the  fun  for  24  hours,  or  fo  long  over  a  fire,  'till 
the  tfum  is  diflblved,  and  the  fpirits  are  tinctured  therewith  : 
therTfiltre  it  through  a  clean  cloth,  and  keep   it  in  a  phial 
clofed  up  :  you  may  mix  therewith  what  colour  you  pleafe  : 
for  red,  ufe  vermillion  ;  for  black,  ufe  lamp-black,  or  ivory- 
black  ;  for  blue,  ufe  indico  and  white,  Pruftian  blue  or  fmalt, 
and  white  lead,  &c. 
LATITUDE,   in  geography,  the  diftance  of  any  place  from 
the  equator,  meafured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  upon 
the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is  either  north  or  fouth,  ac- 
cording as  the  place  is  lituated,  either  on  the  north  or  fouth 
fide  of  the  equator.     It  is  found  at  fea,  by  having  the   fun's 
or  any  ftar's  declination  (by  a  proper  table,  and  his  meridian 
altitude)  and  that  is  found  by  a  quadrant  or  aftrolabe.  From 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith  being  900,  if  from  900  you  take 
the  fun's  meridian   altitude,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fun's 
diftance  from  the  zenith.    When,  therefore,  by  obfervation, 
the  fun's  meridian  altitude  is  found,  you  are  to  confider,  whe- 
ther the  fun  hath  any  declination  or  not:  if  he  hath  none, 
but  moves  in  the  equinoclial  that  day,  then  the  elevation  of 
the  equator  will  be  equal  to  his  meridian  altitude;  and,  con- 
fequently,  his  meridian  altitude  is  the  co  latitude  :  fubducl, 
therefore,  that  from  90,   the  remainder  is  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  which  will  be  north,  if  the  fun  be  on  the  fouth  part 
of  the  meridian  ;  and   fouth,  when    the  fun   comes  to  the 
north  of  the  meridian. 

'Tis  the  fame  thing  with  any  ftar  in  the  equator.  When  the 
fun  or  ftar  hath  any  declination,  the  zenith  diftance  with  that 
will  give  the  latitude;  for,  if  the  meridian  altitude  and  de- 
clination be  both  the  fame  way,  i.  e.  both  north,  or  both 
fouth,  the  difference  between  them  will  be  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  or  the  pole's  height :  only  obferve,  that,  if  the  zenith 
diftance  exceeds  the  declination,  the  contrary  pole  will  be 
elevated.  If  the  declination  be  23°  30'  N.  and  the  zenith 
diftance  8°  30'  N.  the  latitude  will  be  150  N.  But,  if  the 
zenith  diftance  be  7  iw  30'  S.  and  the  declination  200  S.  the 
difference  will  be  5  1  °  30'  =  to  the  latitude,  as  before ;  only 
ir  will  he  north,  becaufe  the  zenith  diftance  exceeds  the  de- 
clination. 


If  the  declination  be  north,  and  the  meridian  altitude  fouth, 
or  vice  verfa,  i.  e.  onecontiary  to  the  other,  then  the  lum 
of  the  declination  and  the  zenith  is  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Indeed,  fometimes  the  fun  or  ftar  may  have  two  meridian  al- 
titudes, as  when  the  altitude  and  declination  being  the  fame 
way,   the  latter  exceeds  the  former,  and  then  the  lum  of  the 
co-declination  and  the  meridian  altitude  is  the  height  of  ihc 
pole,  towards  which  the  declination  is.     And  you  mull  ob- 
ferve, that,  whether  the  meridian  altitude  be  north  or  (outh, 
if  that  and  the  co-declination  together  be  lefs  than  i8og,  the 
fun  or  ftar  will   have  two  meridian  altitudes  in  24   hours. 
See  the  article  Longitude,  with  regard  to  navigation,  and 
alfo  the  article  Commanders  of  Ships. 
L  A  W.  Traders  in  general  are  the  principal  perfons  who  ought 
to  keep  out  of  litigious  broih,  yet  they  are  the  moft  liable  to 
be  plunged  into  them,  by  reafon  of  their  conftant  dealings 
with  great  variety  of  people.     We  have,  therefore,  endea- 
voured, throughout  this  work,  not  only  to  give  the  ftatute  law 
in  miniature  which  has  relation  to  the  chief  fpecies  of  mer- 
chandizes, but  alfo  the  determination,  in  our  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity,  of  the  moft  curious  mercantile  calts 
which  have  come  before   them,    in  order  to  guard  traders 
againft  thofe  evils  to  which  they  are  too  frequently  liable. 
Beiidcsthe  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  England,  as  alfo  the 
lex  non  fcripta,  there  are  in  feveral  parts  of  England  certain 
cuftoms  and  ufages,  which  have  the  force  of  common  law 
among  thofe  people  to  whofe  property  they  belong  ;  as  bo- 
rough Englifh,  a  cuftom  fo  called,  not  being  in  ufe  out  of 
England,  where  the  youngeft  fon,  or,   for  want  of  fons,  the 
youngefl  brother,  is  to  inherit,  the  eldeft  being  fuppofed  to 
have  learned  the  father's  trade,  and  the  youngeft  the  leaft 
able  to  {hi ft  for  himfelf. 

Befides  thele,  we  make  ufe  of  the  civil  and  maritime  law,  in 
regard  to  divers  commercial  and  naval  occurrences ;  which  law 
is  exercifed  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  correfponding 
and  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  foreign  nations,  being  fuitable 
to  the  nature  and  negociations  of  the  people  that  are  fubjecl 
to  them.     By  this  law,  and  the  ancient  cuftoms  thereof,  a. 
mutual  intercourfe  of  commerce  is  maintained  between  na- 
tions, and  fliould,  in  trading  ftates,  be  precifely  and  ftribtly 
upheld  and  preferved;  yet  the  rights  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  kingdom  fliould,  by  no  means,  be  infringed,  but  each 
jurifdiclion   reftrained  within  it's  proper  limits ;  which  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  trading  interfts  of  this  nation, 
than  the  fuffering  either  of  them  toincroach  upon,  and  fwallow 
up  and  devour  the  other :  and  that  law  which  is  univerfally 
regarded  in  all  trading  nations,  fhould  feem  the  beft  calculated 
to  determine  all  mifunderftandings  between  the  trading  fub- 
jedls  of  thofe  feveral  nations  which  have  relation  to  traffic,  or 
maritime  concerns.     Yet,  in  the  leagues  that  are  eftablifhed 
between  nation  and  nation,  the  laws  of  either  kingdom  are 
excepted  ;  and  as  the  Englifh  merchants  in  France,  or  in  any 
other  nation  in  amity,  are  fubjecl  to  the  laws  of  that  country 
where  they  refide,  fo  muft  the  people  of  France,  or  any  other 
country,  be  fubjecl  to  the  laws  of  England,  when  refident 
here.     19  Hen.  VII. 

By  the  common  law,  merchants  were  always  particularly  re- 
garded in  this  kingdom  ;  but  the  municipal  laws  of  England, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  realm,  are  not  fufficient  for  the  ordering 
and  determining  the  affairs  of  traffic,  and  matters  relating  to 
commerce,  merchandizing  being  fo  univerfally  extenfive,  that 
it  is  impoffible :  therefore  there  is  another  law,  called  the 
law-merchant,  which  is  a  kind  of  fpecial  law,  differing  from 
the  common  law  of  England,  proper  to  merchants,  and  is  be- 
come a  part  of  the  law  of  the  realm  ;  and  all  nations  take 
fpecial  knowledge  of  this  law;  and  the  common  and  ftatute 
laws  of  this  kingdom  leave  the  caufes  of  merchants,  in  many 
cafes,,  to  their  own  peculiar  law,  which  is  founded  en  cuftoms 
and  ufages  immemorial.  On  this  law,  alfo,  we  have  been 
pretty  copious  throughout  our  whole  work. 

Remarks. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  perplexing  and  vexatious  to  tra- 
ders than  the  being  unhappily  involved  in  law-fuits.  To  avoid 
which,  or  to  prove  fuccefsful  therein,  nothing  can  be  more 
conducive  than  method  and  regularity,  which  is  the  life  of  a 
trader's  affairs  in  general.  Thus  the  due  arrangement  and 
methodizing  of  the  original  vouchers  which  relate  to  a  trader's 
tranfaclion,  for  immediate  reference,  fhould,  by  no  means, 
be  neglected:  for,  the  grand  books  being  of  no  authority  in 
courts  of  judicature,  without  the  original  vouchers,  thefe 
ought  to  be  as  regularly  difpofed  as  the  other,  in  the  way  they 
will  admit  of;  negle&s  of  this  kind,  either  by  mifplacing,  or 
lofing  thofe  teftimonials  of  a  trader's  tranfaclions,  being  pro- 
ductive of  great  confuhon  in  public  bufinefs :  order  and  re- 
gularity in  all  things  cannot  be  too  early  made  habitual  to  the 
young  trader. 

And,  indeed,  if  a  trader  has  any  mifunderftandingor  law-fuit 
with  others,  and  has  th°  beft  caule  to  defend,  and  employs 
the  m    (!  Qc  Iful,  as  w  it  upright  council,  follicitor  or 

attorney,  yet.  it  hecannqt  produce  authentic,  vouchers  jn  his 
vind         n    he  m  '  li   ■  I  lie. 

With 
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With  relation  parriculaily  to  the  laws,  which  concern  the 
various  branches  of  ihe  public  Revenue,  traders  in  general 
ihould  not  be  remits  in  making  themfelves  acquainted  wuh 
thole  that  may  concern  themfelves,  left  they  Should  incur 
the  penalties  thereby  inflicted,  or  injured  by  the  officers 
who  may  exceed  their  authority.  Thus  the  merchant  fhould 
be  well  informed  in  the  laws,  relative  to  the  bufmefs  of  the 
Customs  ;  variety  of  the  efTential  whereof  is  given  in  this 
work,  cither  under  the  refpecTtive  articles  which  they  imme- 
diately concern,  or  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  wherein  the 
general  Business  of  the  Customs  is  concerned.  But  they 
are  lb  numerous,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  we  ihould  give 
the  whole,  and  at  large,  which  would  be  no  more  than  to 
transcribe  the  Statutes  at  large  :  we  have  judged  it  Sufficient 
to  give  the  practical  trader  fuch  an  idea  thereof,  as  may  tend 
to  induce  him  to  look,  into  thofe,  wherein  his  own  private  in- 
tereft  is  concerned. 

Thofe  traders,  who  are  liable  to  the  excife  laws  in  any  pe- 
culiar branch,  fnould  not  be  negledtful  to  become  familiar 
with  thofe  which  concern  their  refpective  branches  of  bufi- 
fmefs :  as  the  fait  or  ftamp  duties,  &c. 

The  neceffity  of  merchant  importers  and  exporters  inform- 
ing themfelves  well  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  Customs  in 
particular,  will  appear  under  the  Business  of  the  Cus- 
Tom-House,  at  the  concluGon  of  our  letter  A,  and  the 
end  of  the  fubfequent  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
LEAD,  is  the  heavieft  of  all  metals,  next  to  gold,  quickfilver 
not  being  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  metals.  It  is  the  fofteft  of 
all,  and  very  ductile,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  gold  ;  is  very 
little  fubjedt  to  ruft,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  except  gold  ;  the 
moft  readily  fufible  of  all  except  tin,  and  acquires  this  fluidity 
long  before  it  changes  colour;  when  melted,  it  readily  cal- 
cines into  a  grey  powder,  which,  if  the  fire  be  increafed,  be- 
comes of  a  fine  florid  red,  which  is  the  minium  of  the  fhops. 
If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehement,  it  runs  into  an  olea 
ginous  matter,  which,  as  it  cools,  turns  reddifh,  which  is  li 
tharge.  Thefe  feveral  fubftances,  by  addition  of  iron  filings 
over  the  fire,  or  only  fome  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  oily 
matter,  become  lead  again. 

The  Scoriae  of  lead  in  a  ftrong  fire  vitrify,  and  in  that  form 
efcape  through  all  forts  of  vefTels. 

Lead  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  as  readily  fufes 
with  all  other  metals,  except  iron.  It's  Specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  water  as  11,322  to  1000.  Expofed  to  a  burning- 
glafs,  it  in  a  few  moments  goes  through  all  the  changes  al- 
ready mentioned. 

When  kept  in  fufion  over  a  common  fire,  it  throws  up  all 
other  bodies,  except  gold ;  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with  the 
bafer  metals,  carrying  them  off  as  Scon's. 
The  weakeft  acids  are  it's  beft  Solvents ;  it  diflblves  readily  in 
aquafortis,  mixed  with  water,  as  alfo  in  vinegar,  and  is  cor- 
roded with  the  fumes  of  the  weakeft  acids,  becoming  what  is 
called  ceruffe.  It  gives  a  SweetiSh  tafte  to  liquors  wherein  it 
is  difiblved.  If  heated  'till  it  fmoaks,  and  copper  in  thin  plates 
be  put  in,  it  boils  up  vehemently,  and  the  copper  breaks  and 
blends  with  it.  The  mixed  maSs,  when  cool,  is  very  brittle, 
refembling  caft  iron  where  broken. 

Lead  is  met  with  in  the  mines  in  various  forms.  The  ore  is 
ufually  of  colour  eafily  diftinguifhable  to  the  eye,  being  a 
little  darker  than  lead,  bright  and  glolTy  where  frefh  broken, 
and  compofed  either  of  cubic  pieces,  or  of  fmall  granules,  or 
of  long  ftria?.  The  firft  is  called  potters  lead  ore,  the  fecond 
fteel-grainedore,  and  the  third  antimoniated  lead  ore.  Thefe, 
though  apparently  different,  are  in  reality  very  like,  when 
compared  with  the  help  of  glaffes. 

There  is,  befides  thefc  ores,  a  very  curious  kind,  which  is 
green,  and  of  cryftalline  fubftance,  ufually  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  calamine  :  this  has  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  lead, 
though  it  contains  very  much,  and  fomezink. 
Lead  is  more  eafily  feparated  from  it's  common  ores  than  any 
other  metal,  requiring  only  a  common  wood-fire  and  bellows. 
Such  ores  as  contain  earth  and  ftones  are  firft  to  be  powdered 
and  waftied,  and  thofe  which  have  pyrites,  or  marcafites, 
muft  be  roafted  two  or  three  times,  to  burn  away  the  fulphur ; 
then  powdered  and  wafhed,  and  finally  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon black  flux,  if  very  refradory.  If  there  be  occafion  to 
Separate  lead  Srom  copper  in  the  regulus,  it  is  readily  done, 
as  the  lead  will  run  off  in  a  heat  not  ftrong  enough  to  SuSe 
the  copper. 

As  to  it's  medicinal  virtues,  it  Seems  to  be  a  metal  very  cau- 
tioufly  to  be  given,  and  rather  calculated  for  outward  appli- 
cation. It's  ore  is  poifonous :  the  fteam  of  the  furnaces  where 
it  is  worked  infects  the  grafs  around  about,  and  kills  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  it ;  and  it's  beft  preparation,  the  faccharum 
faturni,  is  apt  to  bring  on  violent  cholics,  and  fo  many  other 
disorders,  that  the  remedy  is  oSten  worSe  than  the  difeafe. 
The  preparations  moft  in  ufe  are  the  following,  viz. 

Minium. 

Melt  lead  in  a  broad,  earthen,  unglazed  veffel,  Stirring  con- 
tinually 'till  calcined  to  a  grey  powder ;  continue  furring,  and 
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it  will  become  yellow,  and  is  the  mafticot  ufed  in  pnincing' 
Then  calcine  further  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will 
be  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium. 

Litharge. 

This  is  of  two  kinds,  but  differing  only  in  colour*  called  li- 
tharge of  gold,  and  of  Silver.  it  is  not  prepared  on  pu:poSe, 
but  got  from  the  Silver  Smelting  furnaces,  or  from  thoie  wncre 
gold  and  filverare  purified  with  lead;  but  it  is  generally  run 
into  lead  again,  to  f.rve  for  the  Same  ufes.  1  he  I. tharge  of 
the  Shops  is  Srom  the  copper- works.  The  greateft  quantiiit  s 
are  brought  Srom  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark;  Poland 
fumifhes  fome,  as  alfo  our  own  country,  but  the  Danczic 
kind  is  moft  efteemed.  1  he  beft  is  the  moft  calcined,  and 
of  the  livelieft  colour.  It  is  foluhle  in  oil  and  unctuous  fub- 
ftances, making  the  bafis  of  moft  of  the  ointments  and  plaifters 
of  the  Shops.  The  beft  way  of  preparing  it,  is  to  grind  it 
in  a  mortar  with  water,  which  pour  oft"  thick,  adding  frefh 
to  the  remainder,  'till  all  the  litharge  is  waShed  oft",  and  the 
Ssces  only  remain.  The  litharge  Subfiding  Srom  theSe  liquors 
is  to  be  kept  Sor  uSe,  aSter  carefully  drying  it. 

Burnt   Lead. 

Cut  a  quantity  of  the  thinneft  milled  lead  that  can  be  got, 
into  Small  plates,  with  which  fill  an  earthen  veffel  that  will 
bear  the  fire,  and,  wi:h  powder  of  brimftone,  laid  layer  upon 
layer;  when  the  Sulphur  is  burnt  away,  the  lead  will  be  in 
a  blackiSh  powder :  five  ounces  of  brimftone  Suffice  for  halt  a 
pound  of  lead.  Stir  the  matter  while  on  the  fire,  and.  when 
cold,  wafh  the  powder  in  three  or  four  waters.  It  is  ufed  ex- 
ternally as  the  litharge:  mixed  with  lard  atone,  it  makes  a 
good  unguent  for  the  piles. 

White  Lead,   or  Czrusse, 

Is  a  calx  of  lead,  made  by  the  vapour  of  vinegar.     The  ulUi  1 
way  of  making  it  is  by  covering  an  earthen  veffel,   in  which 
is  Some  Sharp  vinegar,  with  a  piate  oS  lead,  and  Setting  it  in 
a  place  gently  warm;  in  10  or  14  days  it  converts  it  moftly 
into  this  white  matter,  which  Separate  for  ufe. 
But    a  much   better  way    is   recommended   by  Boerhaave. 
Cut   a  glafs   cucurbit  in    Such  a  manner  as  to  leave   a  very 
large  mouth,   to  which  fit  a  glaSs   helm;   put  Some  vinegar 
in  the  body,  and  a  number  oSthin  plates  of  lead  in  the  head 
fo  as  they  may  Stand  Somewhat  erect.     Set  in  a  gentle  Sand- 
heat  for  12  hours,    and,    after  letting  cool  12  hours  more 
unlute   the  veffel;  the  receiver  will   contain   a  Sweet  and 
ftyptic  liquor,  nauSeous  and  turbid,  and  the  lead  will  be  co- 
vered with  ceruffe. 

The  Same  proceSs,  ufed  with  iron  or  copper,  converts 
them  alfo  into  a  calx,  that  of  iron  being  red",  and  the  cop- 
per green. 

Ceruffe  is  of  great  ufe  externally,  either  in  unguents,  or  ufed 
dry,  Sprinkling  it  on  old  ulceis,  running  Sores,  and  many 
cutantous  diSeaSes. 

The  finer  part  oS  this  calx  cauSes,  in  thoSe  who  grind  and 
prepare  it,  violent  and  incurable  afthmas,  paliies,  and  other 
nervous  complaints. 

Painters  uSe  it  in  great  quantities ;  and,  to  afford  it  them 
cheap,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  common  whiting. 
The  EngliSh  and  Dutch  cereffe  are  very  bad  in  this  re- 
Spec}  ;  the  Venetian  ought  always  to  be  ufed  by  the  apo- 
thecaries. 

Saccharum  Sat  urn  I. 

Put  into  a  large  glafs  cucurbit  any  quantity  cf  true  Vene- 
tian ceruffe,  on  which  pour  twenty  times  it's  weight  of 
diftilled  vinegar  ;  boil  three  or  four  hours  in  a  Sand  -heat  ; 
when  Settled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  more 
vinegar  to  the  remainder:  repeat  the  operation  with  Srcfh 
vinegar,  'till  the  ceruffe  is  nearly  all  diffolved.  Mix  the 
liquors,  and  evaporate  part,  if  to  be  kept  under  this  form. 
If  the  Salt  oS  lead  is  to  be  prepared,  infpiffate  in  a  Sand- 
heat,  to  the  thicknefs  of  oil,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  for 
the  Salts  to  Shoot.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  cake  of 
fait  in  a  gentle  heat. 

The  vinegar  of  lead  is  ufed  by  Some  for  pimples  :  an  oint- 
ment may  alfo  be  prepared  Srom  it,  by  mixing  with  oil 
of  rofes,  and  working  together  fome  hours  in  a  leaden 
mortar.  This  is  called  butter  of  lead,  and  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  by  way  of  liniment,  for  almoft  all  kinds  of  erup- 
tions. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  greatly  recommended  by  fome  internally, 
in  dySenteries  and  haemorrhages ;  but  the  generality  condemn 
it,  as  containing  all  the  poiSonous  qualities  oS  lead  in  their 
higheft  degree. 

Externally  it  has  been  long  Samotis  Sor  many  virtues.  It  is 
good  againft  inflammations  oS  all  kinds,  and  in  collyria  for 
the  eyes,  and  in  the  erifypelas  :  it  deterges,  dries,  and  cica- 
triSes  ulcers,  and  in  gonorrhoeas  is  mixed  in  injections  wiih 
great  fuccefs. 

If 
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If  one  ounce  of  it,  and  two  of  oil  of  turpentine,  be  fct  in  a 
fand-heat,  'tii!  the  fait  is  diffolved,  the  oil  turns  red,  and  is 
culled  balfam  of  lead.  This  is  alfo  an  external  medicine,,  of 
great  note  for  it's  effects  in  old  and  (harp  ulcers. 

Remarks. 

There  are  lead-mines  in  divers  parts  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  Great-Britain  has  larger 
plenty  than  moft  countries,  and  exports  great  quantities. 
Flintshire  and  Derbyfhire  are  the  two  counties  in  England, 
which  have  been  long  famed  for  their  lead-works;  and  ihat 
of  the  latter  is  generally  efteemed  the  bed,  as  being  the 
fofteft  :  the  reafon  of  which  we  afcribs  to  it's  being  frrieited 
in  North  Wales  with  pit  coal  fuel,  and  in  Derbyfhite  with 
wood  fuel.  For  the  method  of  allaying  lead  ores,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Assay. 

The  method  of  fmclting  lead  ore  at  the  great  works,   with 

pit-coal. 

The  fmelting-houfes  have  large  air  furnaces,  in  the  form  of 
ovens,  with  a  kind  of  hopper  in  the  center  at  top,  wherem 
to  put  the  ore.  At  one  end  is  an  open  fire  place,  the  biodi  rt 
of  the  furnace,  with  large  iron  bars,  wherein  is  put  the  pit 
coal;  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  large  chimney  flue,  which 
draws  the  flame  of  the  pit  coal  over  the  inward  part  of  the 
furnace,  and  melts  the  ore. 

To  prepare  the  ore  more  eafily  for  fufion,  they  pound  it, 
either  with  iron  Hampers,  or  by  hand,  and  put  it  into  the 
hopper  before-mentioned  :  and,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fparrv, 
or  finny  and  fulphureous  matter  from  the  lead,  they,  for 
cheapnefs  fake,  tile  burnt  lime,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ore  to  be  fmelted  at  a  time  -,  for  the  fulphur  of  the  lead  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  vitrify  the  lime,  and  the  ftony  or  fparry 
part  of  the  ore,  and  to  precipitate  the  lead  :  fo  that  quick 
lime  is  efteemed  a  proper  flux  [fee  Flux]  for  the  geneiality 
of  lead  ores  ;  but,  as  lead  itfelfhath  a  tendency  to  vitrifica- 
tion, there  is  commonly  a  quantity  of  the  lead  turned  into 
glafs,  as  well  as  of  the  lime  and  fpar,  &c. — To  prevent 
which,  nothing  has  a  better  effect  than  to  throjv  in,  after 
the  ore  is  melted,  a  fmall  quantity  of  billet-wood,  or  char- 
coal, the  falts  of  whole  afhes  the  vitrified  matter  will  in 
ftantly  lay  hold  of,  and  thereby  the  greater  quantity  of  lead 
will  be  precipitated,  than  with  the  mere  pit-coal  alone;  and 
the  lead  will  alfo  become  the  purer  and  the  fofter,  for  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
fmelting. 

When  all  is  thoroughly  fufed,  and  the  lead  as  neatly  precipi- 
tated as  it  can  be  in  the  great  work,  with  thefe  unexpenfive 
fluxes,  there  is  a  tap-hole,  which  is  opened;  out  of  which  the 
lead  runs,  into  the  form  of  pigs,  or  bars,  of  fixed  fizes. 
And  if  the  lead,  by  the  aflay,  will  yield  filver  fuflicient  to 
pay  the  expences  of  t  refining,  and  to  leave  any  reafonable 
profit,  the  lead  is  then  refined  for  it's  filver,  which  is  per- 
formed after  the  following  manner. — A  large  teft  is  made 
with  bone  or  fern-afhes,  and  fixed  in  an  iron  ring ;  which 
teft  will  contain  feveral  tons  of  lead  in  fufion  :  the  lead 
is  melted  upon  this  teft,  with  a  reverberatory  fire,  and, 
when  melted,  is  blown  oft"  with  a  large  pair  of  bellows, 
that  go  either  by  hand  or  water,  into  litharge,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  filver  is  left  or  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  teft  ;  and,  if  the  refinement  is  carried  on  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, the  filver  will  be  as  fine  as  filver  can  poffibly  be.  After 
the  filver  is  thus  extracted  from  the  litharge,  that  is  reduced 
again  into  a  body  of  lead,  by  being  put  into  another  furnace 
for  that  purpofe,  and  melted  down  with  pit-coal,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wood  fuel  put  into  the  furnace  per  con- 
tac~tum  with  the  fufed  matter  ;  for,  the  litharge  being  a  kind 
of  half-vitrified  lead,  the  afhes  of  the  fuel  hath,  as  before 
obferved,  a  natural  tendency  to  unvitrification. 
And  here  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  after  the  lead 
is  thus  refined  in  the  great  works  for  it's  filver,  yet  every  par- 
ticle of  the  litharge  lead,  when  again  reduced  into  a  body  of 
lead,  contains  filver,  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  fcarcc  any  lead  but  what  holds  fome  fmall  propor- 
tion of  filver,  though  the  produce  will  not  pay  the  expence 
of  the  extrading  operation.  But  if,  by  any  art,  the  whole 
quantity  of  filver,  if  fuch  a  thing  is  poflible,  could  be  ex- 
tracted in  one  fingle,  eafy,  and  unexpenfive  operation,  as 
has  been  attempted  by  fome,  it  might  probably  be  of  feme 
additional  advantage. 

The  method  of  fmelting  lead  ore  with  wood  fuel 

Is  much  the  fame,  in  point  of  operation,  as  the  preceding, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  furnaces  are  open,  and  worked 
by  bellows,  inftead  of  mere  air,  which  go  by  water  or  by 
hand,  and  the  fuel  is  conjoined  with,  or  laid  ftratum  fuper 
ftratum  with  the  ore.  After  fufion,  it  is  tapped  in  the  like 
manner  as  before  defcribed,  and  the  lead  is  refined  alfo,  as  be- 
fore reprefented,  with  wood  alone  inftead  of  pit-coal. 
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Lead  ores,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  ores,  being  of  different 
qualities  in  point  of  their  value,  and  more  or  lefs  difficult  of 
fufibility,  and  in  the  feparation  of  their  refpective  metals; 
they  require  as  different  methods  of  treatment  in  a  large  way 
of  working,  as  they  do  in  the  aflay. 

There  are  very  few  inflances  of  native  lead  exifting  naturally 
pure  and  malleable  among  other  metais  *. 

•  Sotne  pure  native  malleable  lead  hath  been  found  in  New- 
England.  What  is  commonly  taken  for  native  lead,  is 
really  a  very  rich,  fome.vhat  malleable,  filver  ore,  of  a  lead 
colour.  The  vurean  filver  ore  is  of  an  irregular,  and  al 
together  unfettled  figure:  it  is  very  ponderous,  eafy  to  be 
fatted  with  the  hammer,  and  to  he  cleft,  not  much  harder 
than  lead,  and  much  of  the  fame  colour;  it  melts  prefently, 
and  foon  grows  red-hot.  This  is  what  is  often  taken  for 
native  lead.  It  confills  of  fulphur  ar.d  of  pure  filver,  which 
the  regeneration  of  it,  and  the  chemical  analyfis  fhew  :  it 
contains  above  three  quarter  parts  of  filver.  See  the  ar- 
ticle SlLVfcR. 

Gallena  tefiulata,  or  the  cubic  dice-lead  ore,  is  an  ore  very 
riehol  lead,  coni, (ting  of  a  quantity  of  fmall  equilateral  cubes, 
or  of  oblong  paraiulopipeds.  But  thefe  cubes  are,  as  it  were, 
compofei  of  very  thin,  well  pr-liiticd  lamina's,  tbatfhine  very 
bright,  ajid  are  of  a  blackifnblue  colour.  However,  this  ore 
is  very  ponderous,  foft,  and  brittle;  it  is  more  fuiible  than  a 
great  many  (  ther  ores,  though  it  requires  a  much, greater  fire 
to  be  melted  th.m  ljead  iticlf  :  thecaufeof  which  is,°the  abun- 
dance pf  fulphur  that  lies  hidden  in  the  lead  ore,  and  confti- 
tutes  almoft  one  quarter  part  of  it.  In  a  fufion  well  managed, 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  pure  and  folid  lead  ore,  will 
yield  from  65  to  70  pounds  weight  of  lead. 
If  the  foregoing  fort  of  lead  ore  confifts  cf  fmall,  thin,  ob- 
long cubes*,  when  broken,  it  appears  finely  flriated. 

•  You  will  always  fee  this  cubical  figure  in  this  lead  ore ;  nor 
was  erer  any  other  figure  obferved  in  it,  except  fuch  as  had 
been  given  it  by  fome  external  power  or  reGilance  ;  for, 
even  in  this  cafe,  it  has  always  the  fame  form  within. '  Eur, 
lead  ores  are  called  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
various  either  regular  or  irregular  application  of  the  cubes 
to  each  other,  agreeably  to  their  magnitude,  and  their 
brightnefs  thereon  depending,  and  to  their  furfaces,  whether 
fmooth  or  rough,  and  granulated.  There  is  alfo  a  difference 
obferved  in  them  as  to  their  colour,  fome  being  of  a  lighter 
and  more  bright  colour,  and  others  qf  a  dark  or  blackifh 
dye. 

Lazarus  Erker,  page  1 6 1 ,  mentions  a  red  kind  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  fays  is  ponderous,  and  like  red  clay.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  this  red  mineral,  which  has  been  miftaken 
for  cinnabar,  was  nothing  more  than  the  lead  ore,  having 
here  and  there  larger  cubes,  eafy  to  be  diflinguilhed  by  the 
eye,  without  any  help  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  very  mi- 
nute ones,  not  to  be  feen  wihouc  a  microfcope,  and  lying 
hidden  in  a  red  kind  of  marly  earth  :  fo  that  it  does  not 
confticute  a  particular  fpecies. 

The  lame  author  mentions  another  lead  ore,  refembling  a 
white  fandy  ftone.  There  are  alfo  fandy  rocks  now  and  then 
rich  of  lead,  but,  well  examined,  contain  an  ore  not  in  the 
leaf!  different  from  that  laft  defcribed.  The  rock  which  is 
commonly  foft,  and  therefore  does  rotdelerve  to  be  called  a 
rock,  bears  a  true  lead  ore,  which  is  irregular  o»  the  out- 
fide,  looks  globular,  and  is  filled,  throughout  the  fubftance 
of  the  rock,  with  fmail  maffes,  of  various  lizes,  and  not 
very  bright;  fo  that,  when  the  rock  is  broken,  there  ap- 
pears the  perfect  fpecies  of  lead  ore,  the  laft  but  one  de- 
fcribed. Abundance  of  thefe  are  digged  out  of  the  mines 
at  Braybach. 

The  ftones  that  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  efpecially  the  flints, 
and  their  like*,  when  they  are  mixed  with  afh  or  black  co- 
lour, or  only  marked  here  and  there  with  veins  and  fpots  of 
the  like  dye,  thereby  fhew,  that  they  contain  either  iron  or 
lead  in  them. 

•  Some  of  them  will  melt  in  the  greateft  heat  of  a  wind-fur- 
nace, and  are  faid  to  be  of  the  vitrifying  kind,  to  which 
clafs  they  are  referred. — All  minerals  hitherto  known  may 
be  referred  to  fix  claffes,  viz.  metals,  femi-metals,  falts, 
fulphurs,  ftones,  and  earths.     See  Minerals. 

The  green  lead  ore  is  very  rare,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour, 
much  varied,  and  half  tranfparent.  It  varies  it's  figures, 
though  it  moft  commonly  has  that  of  fpaad,  fhooting  in  form 
of  nitre,  but  lefs  regular.  It  is  likewife  ponderous,  not  hard, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  very  rapacious ;  neverthelefs,  100 
pounds  weight  of  it  yields  from  70  to  80  pounds  weight  of 
lead.  The  white  and  afh-coloured  lead  ores  are  looked  upon 
as  being  like  this,  and  are  as  rare. 

The  lead  ores,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  never  rendered  refrac- 
tory by  a  mixture  of  iron  ore,  or  of  the  fulphureous  iron  py- 
rites [fee  Pyrites],  as  are  the  other  ores  [fee  Ores]  :  for, 
unlefs  the  ore  then  contains  iron,  be  naturally  affociated  to  the 
lead  ores,  the  major  part  of  aflayers,  in  order  to  roaft  them 
with  greater  care  and  benefit,  commonly  ufe  an  addition  of 
iron,  or  of  it's  fufible  fcoria's,  that  are  frill  reducible.  How- 
ever, the  white  ai  fenical  pyrites,  if  worthy  to  bechfled  among 

ores. 
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ores,  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  excepted,  tin  account  of  it's 
rapacioulhefs,  and  it's  refractory  quality  of  the  abundant  ca- 
put moituum  that  remains  of  it,    after  the  arfenic  has  been 
blown  away. 
B/.ack.  Lead,    is  found  in   feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica; the  wad-mines  of  Cumberland  in  England   have  it  in 
heavy  lumps,   fome  of  which  are  hard,  ftony,    and  of  fmall 
worth  ;   others  very  (oft,  and  of  a  line  grain  and  texture. 
This  mineral  hath  none  of  the  properties  of  metal ;  it  will  not 
fufe,  but  calcine  in  an   intenle  fire;  though  there  are  fome 
fluxes,    perhaps,  that  would  melt  it.     The  mechanics,    who 
work  in  iron,   fteel,    and  brafs,   frequently  ufe  it,  as  well  by 
way  of  ppIiQi  as  to  eafe  the  motion  of  the  finer  wheel-work  ; 
and   quantities  of  it  are  wrought  into  pencils ;  though  the 
confumption  is  not  very  great. 
LEAKAGE.     There  is  an  allowance  of  1 2  per  cent,  in  the 
cufioms,    allowed   to  importers  of  wine,  for  the  wafte  and 
damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in  the  paflage :  an  al- 
lowance of  two  barrels   in  twenty-two  is   alfo  made  to  the 
brewers  of  ale  and  beer,   by  the  excife  officers.     See  the  ar- 
ticles   Brewers   and   Wine,  and   the  Business  of  the 
Customs,  at  the  end  of  each  letter. 
LEASE,   inlaw,   a  demife,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at 
will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

The  party  who  letts  a  leafe  is  called  the  klTor,  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  lett,  the  leflee. 

The  bufinefs  of  leafes  talcing  into  confideration  the  calculation 
of  annuities  upon  lives,  and  the  ufe  of  tables  of  intereft  com- 
puted to  anfwer  the  variety  of  cafes  which  may  be  required 
upon  thefe  occafions ;  we  have  been  pretty  full  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  Annuities  and  Interest.  With  regard  to  the 
former  of  thefe  heads,  we  have  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  great  Dr.Halley  inthePhilofophicalTranfactions,No.  196. 
and  the  calculus  made  by  the  method  laid  down  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre,  in  his  Annuities  on  Lives.  In  rela- 
tion alio  to  the  latter,  we  have  given  accurate  tables  of  inte- 
reft,  both  fimple  and  compound,  to  feven  decimal  places,  for 
3>  3  h  4;  4tj  and  5  per  cent,  with  examples  of  the  diveis 
cafes,  to  which  they  are  generally  applied  :  thefe  are  neceiTary 
introductions  to  what  we  have  to  fay  under  this  head. 
The  former  of  thefe  being  algebraically  inveftigated,  and 
therefore  not  intelligible  by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  admirable  analytic  art  of  reafoning  ;  we  (hall,  on  this 
article,  endeavour  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  the  fkill  of 
the  arithmetician  only  ;  though  what  we  have  to  fay  is 
founded  on  the  very  fame  principles,  and  will  be  more  ge- 
nerally uuderftood. 

About  20  years  ago,  the  doctrine  of  leafes  was  warmly  con- 
troverted by  feveral  ingenious  gentlemen.  The  occafion  was 
fome  Tables  calculated  for  renewing  and  purchafing  of  the 
leafes  of  cathedral  churches  and  colleges,  &c. — With  the  va- 
lue of  church  and  college  leafes  considered,  &c.  faid  to  be 
wrote  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  but  this,  by  fome  writers  at  that 
time,  was  denied  :  how  juftly  1  fhall  not  enter  into. 
From  the  bed:  judgment  that  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  this 
delicate  fubject,  1  fhall  give  the  following  fiate  of  it  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  according  to  the  principles  whereon  they  have  been 
calculated,  fince  the  time  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley. 
Our  defign  being  to  reduce  eftates  of  all  kinds,  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  their  true  value  in  cafh,  by  comparing  them  with 
annuities  to  continue  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  will  be 
necefl'ary  to  explain  what  an  annuity  is  :  by  which  we  mean 
a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  yearly  ;  and,  if  the  fame  is  to  be 
continued  a  determined  number  of  years,  then  'tis  an  annuity 
for  years  certain ;  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  one, 
two,  or  three  perfons,  or  either  of  them,  fhall  continue  in 
being,  then  it  is  an  annuity  for  life,  or  lives. 
As  thefe  yearly  payments  are  frequently  charged  on  eftates  as 
a  fecurity,  fo  they  may  be  incumbered  with  a  part  of  the  af- 
fefTments  on  fuch  eftates  :  an  eftate  of  icol.  per  ann.  may 
be  bound  for  payment  of  50  or  60 1.  a  year :  with  the  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  annuitant  allows  out  of  the  faid  annuity,  a  pro- 
portionable part  of  the  taxes,  tythes,  &c—  In  fuch  cafe,  we 
would  reduce  thefe  outgoings  to  a  certainty,  as  near  as  may 
be,  and  deduct  the  fame  out  of  the  faid  grofs  annuity,  calling 
the  remainder  only  the  nett  annuity. 

The  next  point  to  enquire  is,  whether,  by  rules  certain,  we 
can  know  how  much  ready  money,  at  a  given  rate  of  intereft 
will,  in  the  time  of  the  annuity's  continuance,  amount  to  an 
equivalent  for  the  faid  annuity? 

'Tis  obvious,  that,  if  a  perfen  advances  a  fum  of  money,  to 
receive  an  equivalent  for  it  at  one  year's  end,  he  muff,  then 
receive,  over  and  above  the  fum  laid  out,  one  year's  interefr 
for  the  fame:  now  the  fum  to  be  received,  and  the  intereft 
expected,  being  fettled,  the  money  to  be  laid  out  will  eafily 
be  found.  Again  :  for  the  next  year,  the  purchafer  muff  lay 
out  no  more  for  this,  than  a  fum  which  continued  two  years 
at  compound  intereft  would  amount  to  the  fame  annuity  ; 
and  fo  on  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  &c.  years,  as  long  as  the  an- 
nuity is  to  continue.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  where  the  yearly 
income,  the  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  number  of  years  are  fixed, 
the  value  of  the  annuity  in  ready  money  may  be  eafily  found  ; 
the  method  of  doing  which  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter. 


Though"  the  method  of  computing  the  value  of  an  annuity, 
when  the  terms  aie  thus  fixed,  is  eafy  ,  >  et  frequently  the 
fixing  of  the  term  is  difficult,  an  J  not  always  poffiblc  ;  for: 
in  fome  cafes,  the  yearly  income  of  an  eftate  is  hard  to  be 
found;  in  others*  the  rate  of  intereft  that  the  •pufcriaferdiigHt 
to  be  allowed  for  the  money  ke  !-<v,  out,  is  foniewfiat  uncer- 
tain :  and  the  term  that  th-  piinchafcr  ibaii  enjoy  the  income* 
is  in  fome  kind  of  tenures  unknown:  one  or  more  of  thefe 
perplexities  happen  in  Jnwii  every  query  of  this  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  purchafer 
is  to  hold  the  eftate. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  tenures  that 
are  amongft  us  ;  fecundumconfuetudmem  manerii,  inferted  in 
the  copies  of  court  rolls,  refer  to  cuftoms  different  in  almbft 
every,  manor:  we,  therefore,  fhall  only  remark  thofe  which 
are  general.  As  1.  Eftates  in  fee.  Under  this  head  we  may 
range  thofe  held  by  leafe  for  a  long  term,  under  fmall  rents  3 
for,  though  the  natureof  the  tenuie  be  different,  yet  is  the  real 
value  of  them  near  the  fame,  as  appears  by  comparing  the 
prefent  value  of  an  annuity  to  continue  200  years,  with  the 
value  of  the  fame  in  fee,  at  4,  5,  6r  &c,  per  cent,  intereft. 
The  difficulty  in  valuing  thefe  eftates  lies,  firft,  in  afcertain- 
ing  the  yearly  income  likely  to  be  produced  by  them,  and 
the  yearly  outgoings  in  rales  taxes,  repairs,  &c.  (afieflinent 
on  land  only  excepted,  for  that  is  alfo  chargeable  on  money 
at  intereft).  And,  fecondly.  the  1  ate  of  intereft  that  the  pur- 
chafer may  expedt  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  as  the  fecurity 
for  the  eftate  and  income  are  better  or  worfe  than  the  com- 
mon fecurity  for  money  at  intereft. 

2.  Another  kind  are  fuch  eftates  as  are  held  for  terms  abfo- 
lute; under  divers  conditions  and  refervations  of  rents,  &c. 

Thefe  are  alfo  reduced  to  annuities  as  the  former,  only  the 
referved  rent  muft  be  valued  as  an  annuity  to  be  deduclcdj 
and  at  a  lower  rate  of  intereft  than  that  of  the  rack  rent,  in 
regard  of  the  fecurity  for  payment  being  better  than  that  of 
the  other. 

3.  Another  fort  are  copyhold  lands  ;  under  which  are  in- 
cluded all  church,  college,  dean,  and  chapter  lands  ;  fome 
held  for  term  of  years,  renewable  at  certain  pe.iods,  for 
ftated  fums  of  money;  others  for  life  or  lives  abfolute,  re- 
newable in  like,  or  different  manner  with  the  former. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  fome  manors,  that  the  widow  of  him  that 
was  tenant  for  life,  hath  a  right  of  dower  during  widow- 
hood ;  fometimes  of  the  whole,  fometimes  of  a  moiety,  the 
other  moiety  of  the  eftate  to  the  fon.  Thefe  and  divers 'other 
cuftoms  there  are,  which  muft  be  well  confidered,  to  find  the 
real  value  of  thefe  tenures;  and  the  income,  rate  of  intereft, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  time  of  continuance  being  dubious,  muft 
be  fixed  with  judgment,  if  we  would,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  arrive  at  the  juft  value. 

4.  Another  kind  of  tenure  is  for  a  term  of  years,  determina- 
ble on  the  death  of  one,  two,  or  three  perfons,  with  referva- 
tion  of  rents,  &c.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  thofe 
that  hold  by  life,  or  lives  abfojute  ;  for,  though  this  laft  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  freehold,  yet,  as  to  the  real  value  of  fuch 
eftates,  there  is  little  difference  betwixt  that  which  is  held 
for  99  years,  if  1,  2,  or  3  lives,  or  either  of  them  live  fo 
long,  and  that  which  is  held  for  the  fame  lives  abfolute  :  and 
the  cautions,  mentioned  in  copyhold  eftates  for  fixing  the 
term,  are  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  thefe. 

Under  thefe  general  heads  may  be  comprized  all,  or  the  molt 
part  of  holdings,  in  ufe  at  prefent  among  us ;  all  of  which 
may,  with  due  caution,  be  reduced  to  annuities  of  a  known 
equal  value  ;  fo  may  the  reverfion  of  a  term  of  years,  or  a 
life  or  lives,  after  an  eftate  in  effe,  be  computed  by  the  fame 
method. 

Mr.  De  Moivre  juftly  obferves,  '  that  the  method  of  calcu- 
'  lating  the  value  of  annuities  upon  lives,  was  never  per- 
'  fe£tly  underftood  before  Dr.  Halley 's  rules  were  made 
'  public.' 

As  to  eftates  in  fee  fimple,  the  vulgar  method  ufed,  before 
Dr.  Halley 's  time,  for  finding  their  value,  is  thus :  divide  100 1. 
by  the  rate  of  intereft  per  annum,  and  take  the  quotient  for 
the  number  of  years  value  of  the  purchafe  in  ready  money: 
hence,  after  the  yearly  income  is  known  (which  with  them 
is  the  rack-rent,  exclufive  of  tythes,  without  any  allowance 
for  outgoings)  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  but  to  multiply 
this  yearly  income  by  the  faid  quotient,  and  the  product  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  value  in  cafh. 

The  fallacy  of  this  way  of  computation  will  be  obvious,  if 
weconfider  the  confequence :  for  inftance,  admit  I  were  to 
purchafe  an  eftate  of  100  I.  per  ann.  intereft  of  money  being 
at  5  percent.  Both  parties  can  expect  no  other  terms  than 
thefe,  by  this  method  of  reckoning  :  100  divided  by  5,  the 
quotient  is  20  years  value  the  fee,  which  in  cafh  is  2000  1. 
Now,  admit  that,  out  of  thi<  eftate,  I  muft  pay  12  I.  per  ann. 
parochial  afTeffments  (exclufive  of  the  king's  tax)  and  3 J. 
per  ann.  more  for  repairs;  then  it  is  plain,  that  I  fhall  re- 
ceive no  more  clear  than  85 1.  for  the  income  of  my  2000 1. 
To  find  what  rate  of  intereft  I  have  for  my  money,    let  the 

100  8«;ro 

rate  be  =  r ;  then x  8c  =  2000 ;  confequently  r  = 

r         J  r        ?  2uco 

2 

The 


4,25  ;  that  is,  4  and  \  per  cent. 
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The  common  argument  for  this  is,  that  a  man  would  rather 
take  44  per  cent,  on  landed  fecurity,  than  5  on  the  common 
fecurity  for  money  5  this  is  plauublc,  but  it  is  a  wrong  way 
of  compu  ing  :  let  us  fuppofe  again,  that  the  eltate  i  would 
purchafe  weie  taf  the  fame  yeaily  value  (too  1  )  as  before, 
and  that  the  price  at  which  I  mutt  purchaie  be  likewile 
2000 1.  ad. nit  alio,  that,  in  this  latter,  (he  outgoings  be 
no  more  than  4  1.  a  year  (as  the  caremay  be  in  different 
patifiies  and  ciicumftances)  :  upon  this  fuppofition  I  have 
96  1.  per  ann.  income  for  my  2000  1.  which  is  above  4  1.  | 
per  cent,  that  is,  j  1  s.  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  former 
cafe.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  by  this  way  of  computation, 
a  man  may  purchafe  an  annuiiy,  in  one  place,  of  f  yearly 
value  more  than  he  can  in  another,  for  the  fame  lum  of 
money.  And  although  the  difference  of  thefe  outgoings  be 
fometimes  made  a  ground  for  cavil  in  the  tieaty,  yet  all  that 
is  faid  about  it,  amounts  to  nothing  conclufive  on  eitrn.r  fide. 
But, 

2.  With  refpecl:  to  fuch  as  hold  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  common  method,  if  it  be  deficient  in  nothing  el'e,  is  fo 
in  this  refpedt,  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  fecurity  for 
the  rack-rent,  and  of  that  for  the  referved  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
&c.  The  beftof  the  ufual  methods,  for  efti  mating  the  value, 
being  to  deduct  the  outgoings,  and  value  the  remainder  as  an 
annuity,  for  the  number  of  years  that  the  eftateis  10  coniinue 
at  legal  intertft :  whereas  a  man  may  rtafonably  expect  more 
intereft  for  laying  out  his  money  on  fuch  a  tenuie,  becaufe 
he  binds  and  incumbers  the  whole  eitate  for  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  (for  fuch  are  the  outgoings)  thereby  taking  all  ca- 
fualties  upon  hinifel*.  I  hus  if  a  man,  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, keeps  his  money  by  him,  he  pays  nothing  out  of 
what  it  would  bring  in,  if  it  were  at  iritereft  ;  it  is  different 
in  this  purchafe  ;  hcie  the  outgoings  mutt  be  paid,  whether 
the  eftate  brings  in  any  thing  or  no. 

3.  The  ordinary  valuation  of  copyhold  eflatcs  was  {till  more 
fallacious  than  either  of  the  former;  thofe  who  held  for  lives, 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  probabilities  of  life  (a  maner  very 
coniiderable)  neither  was  there  any  allowance  made  for  the 
money  paid  out  in  a  regular  way  :  to  inft.nee  f  me  particu- 
lars: and,  firft,  in  valuing  ihree  lives  abfolute  (or  99  years 
determinable  on  3  lives,  which  is  the  fame  to  all  inunts,  as 
to  the  value)  the  general  rule  was  formerly,  to  reckon  it  as 
a  leafe  of  21  yeais  certain  ;  which,  by  the  tables  for  that 
purpofe  at  5  per  cent,  is  worth,  in  reaiy  money,  12,82  years 
value,  and  no  more,  for  3  lives ;  the  firft  of  wide  h  they  cf- 
teemed  worth  6  years,  the  fecond  4,  -and  the  third  2,82  j 
fo  that  to  renew  2  lives,  in  reverfion  of  o  :e,  would  coft  7 
years,  or  one  in  reverfion  of  2,  three  years  value  :  and  this 
was  the  conftant  expectation,  what  age  foever  the  life  or 
lives  in  effe  were  of,  at  the  time  of  renewing. 

This  way  of  computing  was  corrected  by  another,  which  is 
likewife,  in  feveral  refpedts  erroneous.     For, 
By  this  other  method   (which  is  ftill  in  practice)   a  leafe  for 
©ne  life  may  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  of  9,  10,  11,  or 

12  years,  &c. 

That  for  two  lives,  at  17,   19,  21,  or  23  years,  &c. 
That  for  thiee  lives,  as  a  leafe  of  24,   27,  30,   or  33  years, 
&c. 

Though  this  latter  method  is  a  little  more  plaufible  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  of  the  fteward's  liberty  of  chufmg  which 
of  thefe  proportions  he  pleafes,  yet  what  analogy  does  this 
bear  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ?  For,  if  the  different  num- 
bers are  to  be  chofen  according  to  the  age  or  goodnefs  of  the 
lives,  or  the  different  value  of  the  outgoings,  or  both,  how 
do  they  bear  any  proportion  to  each  other  ?  At  beft,  it  is 
but  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  one  can  give  fuch  a  reafon  for 
his  choice  as  will  weigh  with  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  that  the 
value  thereby  attained  is  juft  and  reafonable.  By  this  method, 
at  6  per  cent. 

One  life  is  worth  6,8,  or  7,4,  or  7,9,  8,4  years  value. 
Two  lives  are  worth  10,5 — 1 1,2 — 1 1,8 — 12,3  years  value. 
Three  lives   are   worth  12,5  —  13,2 — 13,8 — 14,3  years 
value. 

This  was  always  the  rule,  without  any  regard  to  the  different 
ages  of  the  lives,  or  the  greater  or  Iefs  burden  of  the  poor, 
&c.  Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  three  lives  arevalued  at 
14  years,  they  value  one  in  reverfion  of  two,  at  two  years, 
two  in  reverfion  of  one,  at  fix.  years,  and  the  one  life  in  pof- 
feffion,  at  eight  years  purchafe  :  if  ever  thefe  numbers  agree 
with  the  real  value,  it  is  by  chance  ;  as  will  more  evidently 
appear,  when  we  confider  the  probabilities  of  life,  and  the 
value  Of  the  chances  relating  thereto. 

Another  particular  under  this  head,  is  that  of  renewing  leafes 
for  vears,  of  church  or  college  lands ;  wherein  the  advantage 
of  .lie  lefltres  is  very  evidently  made  appear,  by  an  anonymous 
auJior,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1731  *,  in  a  letter  publifhed 
tr  that  purpofe;  at  the  end  of  which  letter  is  a  table  f, 
f  jr  renewing  any  number  of  years  lapfed   in  a  leafe  for  21 

tars. 

*  This  tract  is  intitled,  The  Value  of  Church  and  College 
Leafes  confidered  :  And  the  advantage  of  the  LefTees  made 
very  apparent,  dated  July  the  lit,  17 18. 


t   A    T  A  B  L  E  /or  the  renewing  of  any  number  of  years  lajfeJ 
in  a  leafe  for  21  years. 
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The  cuftomary  method  of  doing  this,  is,  to  deduct  the  rent 
referved  out  of  the  rack-rent,  and  then  one  year's  value  is 
the  fine  for  renewing  feven  years,  now  this  method,  com- 
pared with  that  ufed  by  the  laity  in  fuch  cafes,  will  ftand  thus : 

A  leafe  for  7  years,   in  reverfion  of  another  leafe  -j  , 

of  14  years  in  church  or  college  lands,  is  fold  C      years 
for  $    va]ue' 

2f  years 
value. 


A  leafe  for  the  fame  term,  of  other  lands,  at  6 
per  cent,  is  fold  for,  and  is  really  worth     - 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  former  leflors  have  not  above  |  of 
the  value  of  what  they  fell.  The  before-mentioned  author 
hath  made  it  plainly  appear,  that  the  tenants  in  church  lands 
have  (when  they  renew  their  leafes)  after  the  rate  of  1 1  1.  1 1  s. 
8  d.  -j  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  money  they  lay  out ;  which 
is  fuch  a  rate,  as  will  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  extortion  in  a 
high  degree. 

At  the  firft  view  of  this  prepofterous  way  of  dealing,  the  pub- 
lic were  much  at   a  lofs  to  find  what  fhould  induce  clergy- 
men, fellows  of  colleges,  &c.  to  give  away,  what  they  had 
fo  juft  a  title  to,  from  thtmfelves  and  families.     But  it  feems 
to  be  cleared  up  by  what  was  then  urged  by  Mr.  Richards. 
The  reading  the  aforementioned  letter,   fays  he,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fa£t,    but  then  it  gives  no  light 
into  the   reafons  of  it's  being  fo.     The  author  ingenioufly 
aggravates  the  guilt  and  fhame  of  the  oppreffion,    but  how 
the  landlords  fhould  be  induced  to  grant  fuch  terms  (if  it 
be  in  their   power  to  advance  the  fine)   he  is  filent.     It  is 
certain,   that  the  keeping  the  eftates  in  hand  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  to   leafe  them   out    for  lefs  than  half 
the  value ;    and  as  it  is  as  certain,    that  the  tenants  would 
advance  at  leaft  a  part  of  what  is  under  value,  rather  than 
refufe  a  bargain  that  would  ftill  be  better  than  any  the  laity 
would  grant  them. 

To  fay,  that,  by  following  the  rules  fixed  by  their  prede- 
ceffors  of  180  years  ago,  they  think  they  do  themfelves  and 
fucceffors  juftice,  is  to  brand  them  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance they  cannot  be  poffeiled  with.  For  the  ftatute  of 
37  Hen.  VIII.  was  made  to  reduce  intereft  of  money  to 
10  per  cent,  which  fhews,  that  it  was  higher  before  that 
time  ;  and  hence,  if  this  was  the  cuftom  of  renewing  thefe 
leafes  at  this  time,  it  carried  reafon  with  it :  but  why  the 
cuftom  fhould  continue  after  the  reafon  of  it  ceafid,  is  ftill 
to  be  accotrnted  for. 

In  order  to  explain  this  feeming  paradox,  the  deans  and 
chapters,  fellows  of  colleges,  &c.  muft  be  confidered  in  a 
double  capacity  :  firft,  as  they  are  a  fociety,  and,  as  fuch, 
have  a  right  to  divers  lands,  with  power  to  make  and  re- 
new leafes  of  thefe  lands  for  a  term  of  years  :  but  then,  fe- 
condly,  in  their  private  capacity,  they  have  a  right  to  the 
money  brought  in  by  thele  leafes,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  their 
own  will  and  pleafurc. 

<  And 
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c  And  now;  if  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  it  h  for  the 
'  worldly  advantage  of  the  members  of  rhefe  focieties-,  ill  re- 
«  gard  to  their  private  capacity,  to  keep  the  leafes  filled  at 
4  this  low  rates  rather  than  let  them  run  out,  and  thereby 
«  hazard  their  never  having  an  opportunity  to  make  any  ad- 

*  vantage  to  themfelves  ;  I  fay,  if  this  can  be  fliewn,  then 
«  I  doubt  not  but  every   one  will  fufpect,  that  it  is  this  god 

*  of  the  world,  that  tempts  them  to  Jo  a  thing  fo  prejudicial 

*  to  themfelves  as  a  fociety.' 

That  the  value  of  renewing  or  filling  up  thefe  leafes  is  diffe- 
rent with  refpect  to  thefe  different  circumftances,  will  appear 
by  the  folution  of  thefe  following  queries,   viz. 
Quere  i.   What  is  the  value  of  renewing  7  years  lapfed  in  a 
kale  of  21  years,  at  5  per  cent.  ? 
The  anfwer  will  be  about  three  years  value. 
Quere  2.   What  is  the  value  of  renewing  7  years  lapfed  in  a 
leafe  of  2 1 ,  to  continue,    if  one  life  fhould  fo  long  happen  to 
live,  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

This  to  a  man  of  about  50  years  of  age,  by  a  rational  com- 
putation deduced  from  the  probabilities  of  life,  is  worth  no 
more  than  one  year's  value. 

Wherefore  the  man  that  receives  one  year's  value  for  renew- 
ing fuch  a  lapfe,  receives  as  much  as  it  is  worth  on  the  chance 
of  his  own  life  ;  (and  he  can  enjoy  it  no  longer,  if  it  falls 
into  his  hands)  :  but,  as  the  leafe  is  good  for  the  term  abfo- 
lute,  the  leffor  grants  away  the  right  of  his  fucceffors  ;  thefe 
fucceflbrs  do  the  like  by  the  next,  and  fo  on,  and  have  no- 
thing for  it.  And  this  they  chufe  to  do  only,  or  chiefly, 
it  feems,-  becaufe  the  tenants  are  obftinate,  and  will  not 
break  through  a  cuftom  that  is  fo  profitable  to  them,  altho' 
the  reafon  for  eftablifhing  the  cuftom  is  ceafed  long  ago. 
We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  farther  account  of  the 
abfurdities  in  the  common  method  of  valuing  copyholds ;  but 
the  cuftoms  of  manors  being  fo  various,  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  run  through  them  all ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
fourth  fort  of  tenures  before-mentioned. 
4.  In  thefe,  eftates  for  99  years,  determinable  on  the  death 
of  1,  2,  or  3  lives,  the  method  of  valuing  is  generally  the 
fame  with  thofe  on  lives  before-mentioned,  and  is  confe- 
quently  liable  to  the  fame  miftakes.  As  this  kind  of  tenure 
is  very  common,  at  leaft  in  the  weftern  counties,  fo  .the 
mod  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  adjufting  the  value,  and,  if 
poffible,  fuch  rules  laid  down,  as  may  include  all  the  cir- 
cumftances, viz.  all  the  incumbrances  of  rates,  taxes,  re- 
pairs, high  rents,  &c.  and  all  the  cafualties;  which  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  quality  and  fituation  of  the  eftate. 
All  thefe  fhould  be  duly  confidered,  and  a  proper  allowance 
made,  before  the  value  of  the  leafe  can  be  determined. 
That  the  common  way  of  eftimation  doth  not  provide  for 
thefe  differences  in  any  regular  manner  is  evident,  and  there- 
fore muft  of  neceflity  be  deficient  on  that  account. 
Previous  to  the  afcertaining  the  value  of  leafes,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  a  right  underftanding  of  the  following  parti- 
culars : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  tenure,  and  term  of  continuance  (as 
near  as  may  be)  of  the  eftate  to  be  purchafed ;  and  whether 
the  lord  hath  a  full,  or  only  a  conditional  power  of  granting 
it  for  fuch  a  term. 

2.  The  cafualties,  incumbrances,  and  impofitions  that  go 
along  with  the  eftate,  and  how  far  the  pofleflor  of  the  eftate 
is  liable  to  them. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  eftate,  as  to  the  prefent  condition  of 
repair;  what  it  will  coft  to  put  the  fame  in  good  repair,  and 
how  much  per  ann.  afterwards  to  keep  it  in  that  condition, 
during  the  term  to  be  purchafed. 

4.  This  rate  of  intereft  for  money,  together  with  the  analogy 
that  the  common  fecurity  for  money  lent  bears  to  the  fecu- 
rity  for  the  income  of  the  eftate  to  be  purchafed. 

5.  The  yearly  value.  Here  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that 
it  be  not  fixed  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  for  it  is  not  always  the 
rent  that  an  eftate  is  lett  for,  that  is  the  value  of  it.  A  land- 
lord may  lett  out  an  eftate  for  more  or  lefs  than  it  is  really 
worth,  according  to  the  neceflities  or  convenience  of  himfelf 
or  tenant. 

Befides  thefe,  there  may  be  other  accidental  circumftances 
that  attend  particular  tenures  ;  but  thefe  being  the  principal, 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  them,  and  leave  the  lefs  material  to  be 
confidered  by  the  parties  concerned. 

I.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  enough  hath  been  already 
Jaid  :  but  the  continuance  of  the  term,  which  is  often  during 
1,  2,  or  3  lives,  is  a  matter  very  precarious,  becaufe  nobody 
can  tell  how  long  thefe  lives  will  continue  in  being  :  where- 
fore, fince  the  certain  knowledge  of  this  is  out  of  our  reach, 
the  beft  we  can  do  is  to  inform  ourfelves  of  the  moft  probable 
confequences  in  thofe  refpects :  and,  though,  in  regard  to  thefe 
uncertainties,  the  buyer  muft  be  faid  to  purchafe  a  chance, 
yet  the  real  value  of  chances,  as  fuch,  may  be  found  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty  :  to  do  which,  let  the  following 
hypothefis  be  affumed,  viz. 
'  The  probability  that   a  life   of  any  given   age  will  con- 

*  tinue  in  being,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  years,  is  exhibited  by 
1  Dr.  Halley's  tables,  publifhed  in  the  Philof.  Tranf. 
'  No.  196,  or  may  be  deduced  therefrom.'  See  the  article 
Annuities. 
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Nobody  will  undertake1  to  prove,  that  this  is  marhemaficalfv 
certain:  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
not  admit  of  that  degree  of  certainty.  The  deficiency  that 
the  learned  doctor  fcemed  to  apprehend  in  it,  was  the  want 
of  a  great  number  of  perience  ;  but  it  Will,  we  ap 

prehend,  caule  but  a  fmaii  efroi  in  the  refult,  if  the  numbej  . 
in  the  doctor's  table  fhould,  on  future  experience,  be  a  little 
varied.     To  proceed  : 

If  the  lord,  from  whom  you  purchafe,  has  no  more,  or  will 
grant  no  more  than  a  conditional  right,  then  the  value  of  the 
hazard  of  fuch  conditions  rnuft  be  computed,  whether  it  de- 
pend on  a  chance,  or  othervvife,  and  that  fum  muft  be  de- 
ducted as  prudence  fhall  direct. 

2.  By  cafualties  we  underftand  fuch  unforefeen  accidents 
which  an  eftate  is  expofed  to;  as  fire  and  inundation,  wheie- 
by  houfes  are  liable  to  be  confumed,  wears,  bank^,  Sic.  de- 
molifhed,  and  cattle  deftroyed,  to  which  fome  eftates  are 
more  liable  than  others.  Belide,  is  the  eftate  likely  to  be  al- 
ways tenanted  ?  Will  it  not  be  often  changing  tenants, 
which  always  brings  a  charge?  If,  on  afcrutiny,  the  hazards 
that  a  perfon  runs  by  the  purchafe  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
common  hazard  in  lending  money,  a  purchafer  muft  be  al- 
lowed a  proportionably  greater  or  lefs  intereft  for  the  money 
he  thus  lays  out. 

By  the  incumbrances  and  impofitions  that  areinfeparably  an- 
nexed to  an  eftate,  muft  be  underftood  all  tythes,  rents,  rates, 
taxes,  harriots,  fuits,  fer vices,  &c.  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  eftate  is  generally  bound  ;  coniequently,  thefe  muft  be 
valued  as  a  rent  charge,  or  clear  annuity  to  be  paid  out, 
when,  fometimes  at  leaft,  the  income  of  the  eftate,  as  being 
attended  with  fome  uncertainties,  &c.  muft  be  reckoned  at 
1  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  thefe  outgoings. 

3.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  eftate,  in  regard  to  repair  :  here- 
in the  greateft  difficulty  feems  to  lie;  for  the  beft  that  can  be 
done  is  but  guefs-work,  with  refpect  to  thefe  difburfements. 
If  it  be  out  of  repair  at  the  time  you  purchafe,  the  beft  way 
will  be,  whether  it  be  fields  or  houfes,  or  both,  to  procure 
men,  well  fkilled  in  thefe  matters,  to  compute  the  charge  of 
putting  it  into  tenantable  condition  :  which  charge  ought  to 
be  deducted  out  of  the  Value,  and  reckoned  as  fo  much  money 
paid  ;  fo  far  the  difficulty  is  furmounted. 

But,  as  all  eftates  will  coft  money  yearly  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  thefe  difburfements  alfo  muft  be  computed.  Here 
again  the  judgment  and  experience  of  honeft  men  muft  be 
your  guide  :  for  repairs  of  houfes,  &c.  are  dearer  in  one 
place  than  another,  fo  are  they  more  expofed  to  ftorm,  &c. 
in  one  place  than  another.  Moreover,  old  houfes,  though 
at  firft  put  into  repair  by  the  former  fuppefition,  are  more 
chargeable  in-future  repairs  than  thofe  of  later  bailding  ;  and 
houfes,  at  firft  flightly  built,  a.<e  more  chargeable  than  others 
of  a  more  fubftantial  ftructure.  Thus  fometimes  it  may  be 
neceffary,  in  eftates  which  confift  chiefly  of  houfes,  to  allow 
•i,  at  other  times  not  above  -*0  part  of  the  annual  income  to- 
wards the  repairs  of  thefe  houfes. 

If  the  right  to  timber-trees,  coppice-woods,  corn,  &c.  or  the 
profits  of  mines,  &c.  are  to  be  alfo  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chafer, then,  as  to  the  former  of  thefe,  the;:  muft  he  eftimated 
at  their  prefent  worth,  and  fo  much  money  added  to  the  fine. 
In  regard  to  mines,  the  clear  yearly  profit  like  to  arife  there- 
by, and  the  probable  time  of  their  continuance  mufl  be  con- 
fidered ;  and,  the  chances  herein  being  more  hazardous  than 
others,  perhaps  the  perfon  thatpurchafes  may  reafonably  ex- 
pect a  greater  rate  of  intereft  for  the  money  he  lays  out  in 
•  thefe;  therefore  they  muft  be  feparately  valued,  and  this  va- 
lue added  to  that  of  the  eftate  before  found. 

4.  We  fhall  now  confider  the  rate  of  intereft  and  fecurity 
for  money  lent,  and  compare  it  with  money  laid  out  in 
lands,  &c.  The  legal  intereft  is  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Though  a  perfon  can  lawfully  take  no  more,  yet  he  may  lay 
out  his  money  for  lefs  advantage :  many  who  lend  money  by 
way  of  mortgage,  or  purchafe  land  fecurity,  accept  of  4  and 
under. 

But,  if  a  man  lays  out  his  money  on  an  eftate  for  life  only, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  not  expect  the  legal  imereftj 
in  regard  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  &c.  And,  indeed, 
he  may  a  great  deal  more,  if  the  eftate  purchafed  be  houfes, 
or  the  like,  where  the  calamities  are  many  and  great ;  fuch 
as  fire,  damage  by  ftorm,  bad  tenants,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all  :  in  thefe  cafes  6,  7,  or  even  8  per  cent,  may  be  little 
enough. — Of  this  more  hereafter. 

5.  Becaufe  the  value  of  eftates  is  to  be  computed  from  their 
yearly  income,  duecaie  muft  be  taken  to  afceirain  that.  If 
the  eftate  has  not  been  lett  at  a  yearly  rent,  the  judgment  of 
fkilful  honeft  men  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  a  good  guide, 
as  well  in  that  as  in  regard  to  the  value  of  all  advantages  and 
deficiencies  ;  if  it  has  been  lett  at  a  yeaily  rent,  thofe  perfons 
can  inform  whether  that  was  too  much  or  too  little,  and  why. 
By  thefe  means  the  value  may  be  afcertaincd,  by  which  the 
worth  of  the  fee,  or  leafe  for  years  or  lives,  may  be  computed. 
It  is  befide  neceffary  to  be  Confidered,  whether  the  leflee  is 
bound  to  pay  a  harriot  orfarley,  either  abfolutely  ofenchlifV, 
or  conditionally,  if  the  liver  dies  in  courfe.  In  the  hill  cafe, 
the  probability  of  life  being  known,  i.  e.  how  long  it  is  1  keiy 
each   life  may  continue  in  being,  tDe  value  of  the  money,  <>r 
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harriot,  then  to  be  paid,  may,  by  the  following  tables,  be 
found  in  ready  money  :  and  fo  of  each  life.  In  the  fecond 
cafe,  the  probability  of  the  lives  dying  in  courfe,  together  with 
the  probability  as  to  the  number  of  years,  as  before,  being 
found,  by  the  rules  and  tables  hereafter  laid  down,  the  value 
in  ready  money  may  thence  be  found  ;  which  funis,  fo  found, 
muff  be  deducted  out  of  the  purchafe-money. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  condition  in  a  leafe  for  a  certain  fum  to 
be  paid  for  renewing  a  life,  in  cafe  one  fhould  die  within  a 
time  prefixed.  Here  the  probability  of  all  the  lives  living  for 
that  time  being  found,  the  value  of  fuch  a  privilege  to  the 
leifor,  or  lell'ee,  maybe  found.  If  there  be  any  other  condi- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  prefume,  they  may  be  reduced  to  fome 
or  other  of  thefe  and  the  following  cafes. — Before  we  proceed 
to  the  tables,  it  may  be  requifite  to  fay  ibmething  in  general 
of  Reversion. 

By  which  is  meant  that  right  to  an  eftate  which  is  to  take 
place  after  the  determination  of  a  term  of  years,  or  lives,  du- 
ring which  it  is  held  by  fome  former  grant. — The  queitions 
that  arife,  in  relation  to  thefe  eftates  in  poffe,  are  fuch  as  thefe  : 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  fee,  in  reverfion  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being  ? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  a  term  of  years,  to  commence  after 
the  expiration  of  another  term  of  years  certain  I 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  a  term  of  years,  or  of  one,  two,  or 
three  lives,  in  reverfion  for  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  to  be  no- 
minated either  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  being? 

4.  Three  perfons  being  to  enjoy  an  eftate  by  equal  poitions, 
during  their  joint  lives,  the  remainder  to  the  furvivor  and 
furvivors,  and  what  is  the  value  of  each  man's  right  ? 
Thefe,  and  the  like,  are  the  queries  that  will  arife  about  re- 
verftons ;  and  the  folution  of  them  will  appear  eafy  enough, 
if  we  confider, 

1.  That  the  value  of  the  eftate  in  effe,  added  to  the  reverfion, 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee  in  poffeffion :  whence  it  is  plain, 
that,  fubtracting  the  value  of  the  prefent  poffefTor's  right  out 
of  the  value  of  the  fee  fimple,  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the 
reverfion  in  the  fit  ft  query. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  the  term  of  years  in  effe,  and  then  add 
the  two  terms  together,  and  find  the  value  of  that  whole  term  ; 
the  excefs  in  value  of  that  whole  term,  above  the  value  of  the 
eftate  in  effe,  is  the  value  fought  in  the  fecond  query. 

If  in  the  third  query,  the  life,  or  lives,  in  reverfion,  be  to 
be  nominated  at  the  time  of  taking,  firft  find  the  value  of  a 
leafe  to  continue  during  the  term  of  all  the  lives,  and  from 
that  value  fubtract  that  of  the  lives  in  effe  ;  the  remainder  is 
the  anfwer  to  the  firft  part  of  the  queffion  :  but,  if  the  lives 
are  to  be  nominated  at  the  expiration  of  the  light  in  effe,  find 
the  probable  duration  of  the  prefent  eftate  in  years,  and  alfo 
the  value  of  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  in  ready  money;  then 
(from  the  tables  for  that  purpofe)  find  how  much  this  laft 
fum,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  years  before  found,  is  worth 
in  ready  money  alfo,  rebate  at  5  percent,  for  this  is  the  value 
required. 

4.  For  a  folution  to  the  fourth  queftion,  note,  that  each  per- 
ion  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  value  of  their  joint  lives, 
and  to  half  the  value  of  the  expectation,  after  the  death  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  alio  to  the  whole  value  of  the  ex- 
pectation, after  the  death  of  both  the  others  ;  which  three 
funis,  added  together,  give  the  value  for  each.  The  value  of 
two  or  three  joint  lives  is  found  by  the  tables  for  that  purpofe, 
which  follow. 

Thefe  tables,  for  the  more  eafy  computing  the  value  of  an- 
nuities upon  lives,  are,  as  btrfore  obferved,  the  refultof  thofe 
obfcrvations  publifhed  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  are  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre, 
in  his  tieatife  intitled  Annuities  upon  Lives,  &c. 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  thefe,  it  may  be  proper  togivethe 
reader  here  a  table  for  finding  the  value  of  an  annuity  for 
ye^rs  certain,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


Though  the  following  tables  are  calculated  fome  for  every 
5th,  and  fome  but  for  every  10th  year  of  age  ;  yet,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  that  the  common  known  method  of  equating  will  ac- 
commodate them,  as  well  to  any  other  year  of  age,  as  to  any 
intermediate  rate  of  intereft. 

Table    I. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity,  in  years  and  decimal  parts, 
for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  1 00,  at  the  rate  of 
4>  5>  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent. 


Years  of 

4percent.  1 

5  per  cent. 

6percent. 

7percent. 

8per  cent- 

continu- 

Value in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  111 

ance. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

year". 

1 

0.98 

0.95 

0.94 

°-93 

0.92 

2 

1.88 

1.86 

1.83 

1.81 

1.78 

3 

2.79 

2.72 

2.67 

2.62 

2.58 

4 

3.61 

3-55 

346 

3-39 

3-31 

5 

4.44 

4-33 

4.21 

4.10 

3-99 

6 

5-23 

5.07 

4.92 

4-77 

4.62 

7 

5-99 

5-79 

5.58 

5-39 

5.21 

8 

6.57 

6.46 

6.21 

5-97 

5-75 

9 

7.42 

7.11 

6.80 

6.51 

6.25 

10 

8.09 

7.72 

7-36 

7.02 

6.7r 

11 

8.75 

8.31 

7.89 

7.50 

7.14 

12 

9-37 

8.86 

8.38 

7-94 

7-54 

13 

9-97 

9-39 

8.85 

8.36 

^7.90 

H 

10.55 

9.90 

9.29 

8.74 

8.24 

'5 

n. 10 

10.38 

9.71 

9. 11 

8.56 

ib 

1 1. 00 

10.84 

10.15 

9-45 

8.85 

17 

12.15 

11.27 

10.47 

9.76 

9.12 

18 

12.64 

1 1.69 

10.83 

10.06 

9-37 

19 

13.12 

12.08 

II. 16 

10-33 

9.60 

20 

1. 3- 57 

12.46 

11.47 

10.59 

9.82 

21 

14.01 

12.82 

11.76 

10.83 

10.02 

22 

14-43 

13.16 

12.04 

11.06 

10.20 

23 

14.84 

J3-49 

12.30 

11.27 

10.37 

24 

15.25 

13.80 

12.55 

11.47 

*°-53 

25 

15.60 

14.09 

12.78 

1165 

10.67 

26 

15.96 

H-37 

13.00 

11.83 

10.81 

27 

16.31 

14.64 

13.21 

11.99 

10.93 

28 

16.64 

14.90 

13.40 

12.14 

11.05 

29 

16.97 

15.14 

13-59 

12.28 

11. 16 

30 

17.27 

15-37 

i3-;6 

12.41 

11.26 

31 

J7-57 

15-59 

J3  93 

12.55 

u-35 

40 

19.78 

17.08 

*5-°3 

*3-39 

11. 91 

50 

21.47 

18.25 

15.67 

13-83 

12.17 

60 

22.61 

18.93 

16.17 

14.00 

12.34 

70 

23-39 

19-34 

16.34 

14.  n 

12.42 

80 

23.90 

19.58 

16.50 

14.15 

12.46 

90 

24.26 

19-75 

16.59 

14.18 

12.47 

100 

24.50 

19.85 

16.64 

14.20 

12.48 

The  fee  fim. 

25 

20 

16.66 

14.29 

12.50 

In  this,  and  the  following  tables,  the  numbers  at  the  left-hand 
of  the  points  are  years,  and  the  remaining  figures  are  decimals 
of  a  year.  I  fuppofe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  understand 
the  value  of  thefe  decimal  parts ;  but,  if  there  fhould,  it  may 
be  very  ufeful,  to  fuch  as  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  deci- 
mals, only  to  take  the  half  of  the  decimal,  and  reckon  it  for 
fo  many  weeks  :  thus,  againft  40  years  of  continuance,  you 
will  find,  under  4  per  cent.  19.78;  the  19  fnews  fo  many 
years,  and  the  half  of  78,  being  39,  fhews  fo  many  weeks : 
therefore  an  annuity  for  40  years  is  worth  19  years  39  weeks, 
or,  rather,  19  years  10  months  purchafe  nearly.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Arithmetic  and  Interest. 


Table 
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Table     II. 

'Shewing  the  prefent  value  of  i  I.    payable  at  any  number  of 
years  hence  under  ioo,  at  5,  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent.  viz. 


LEA 


K! 

Value  at  5 

Value  at  6 

Value  at  7 

Value  at  8 

•-1 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

I 

•95 

•94 

,     -93 

.92 

2 

.91 

.89 

•87 

.86 

3 

.86 

.84 

.82 

•79 

4 

.82 

•79 

.76 

•74 

5 

.78 

■75 

•71 

.68 

6 

•75 

•71 

.67 

•63 

7 

•7* 

.67 

.62 

.58 

8 

.68 

•63 

.58 

•54 

9 

.64 

•59 

•54 

.50 

10 

.61 

.56 

•5i 

.46 

ji 

.58 

•53 

•47 

•43 

12 

•56 

.50 

•44 

.40 

'3 

•53 

•47 

.41 

•37 

14 

•5i 

•44 

•39 

•34 

15 

.48 

.42 

•36 

•32 

16 

.46 

•39 

•34 

.29 

17 

•44 

•37 

•32 

.27 

18 

.42 

•35 

.30 

.25 

19 

.40 

•33 

.28 

•23 

2b 

•38 

•3* 

.26 

.21 

21 

•36 

.29 

.24 

.20 

22 

•34 

.28 

.22 

.18 

23 

•32 

.26 

.21 

•17 

24 

•31 

.25 

.20 

.16 

25 

.39 

•23 

.18 

•15 

26 

.28 

.22 

•'7 

•'3 

27 

.27 

.21 

.16 

■    .12 

28 

.25 

.19 

•15 

.11 

29 

.24 

.18 

.14 

.11 

3° 

•23 

•T7 

•13 

.10 

35 

.18 

•13 

.09 

.07 

40 

.14 

.10 

.07 

.05 

E° 

.09 

.05 

•°3 

.02 

60 

.05 

•°3 

.02 

.or 

7° 

•°3 

.017 

.008 

.004 

80 
90 

IOO  1 

.02 

.009 

.004 

.002 

.012 

.005 

.002 

.001 

.008 

.003 

.001 

1  .0004 

I  fuppofe  that  an  example  or  two  will  render  the  finding  the 
value  of  thefe  parts  in  money  very  eafy. 
Thus :  againft  15  years,  and  under  5  per  cent,  is       -      .48 
Multiply  thefe  parts  by  20 


In  the  parts  given  are  two  figures  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  point,  therefore  cut  off  two  figures  in  the  pro- 
duct, and  the  remaining  figure  tp  the  left-hand  is 


fhillings 


'} 


Again :  multiply  thefe  parts  by 


9.60 


12 


20 


And  cut  off,  as  before,  then  the  figures  at  the  left-  ? 

hand  are  pence  -  -  -  -  J  J 

Hence  the  parts  48  is  the  fame  with  9  s.  7  d.  _^. 
Again  :  oppofite  to  70  years,  under  7  per  cent,  is    -      .008 

20 


1.920 


Hence  the  value  in  money  is  1  d.  -5^,  &c. 

Table    III. 

Shewing  the  value  (in  years  and  decimal  parts)  of  annuities  to 
continue  7,  10,  14,  or  21  years,  if  a  perfon  of  a  given  age 
live  fo  long,  calculated  to  every  10th  year  of  age,  at  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  per  cent. 


Annuity  for  7  years  on  a  life. 


> 

OS 


2 

7 
12 
22 
32 
42 

52 

62 

72 

79 


5  percent. 

6  percent. 

7  percent. 
Years. pts. 

8  per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

5-1* 

4.94 

4-77 

4.62 

5-43 

5.24 

5.06 

4.88 

5-59 

5.40 

5.21 

5°4 

5-55 

5-3° 

5.18 

5.00 

5.42 

5.24 

5.06 

4.88 

5-27 

5.10 

4.92 

4-74 

5.07 

4.91 

4.76 

4-59 

4.80 

4.64 

4-38 

4-13 

3-92 

3.80 

3-69 

3-5« 

2.64 

2.58 

2.52 

2.46 

5> 

n 


2 

7 
.12 

22 
32 

42 
52 
62 

72 
82 


Annuity  for  10  yea 
6  percent. 


5  per  cent. 


Years. pts. 


6-75 
7-'5 
7-36 
7.24 
7.05 


6-77 
6.48 

5.91 

4.70 
1.38 


rs  on  a  life. 

7  per  cent. .  8  percent. 


Years,  pts. 


6.45 
6.83 
7.02 
6.91 
6-73 


6.47 
6.20 
5.66 

4-55 
1.36 


Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

6.18 

5.91 

6-53 

O.24 

6.70 

6.40 

6.50 

6.31 

6-43 

615 

6.19 

5.92 

5-93 

5.68 

5.42 

5.20 

4-3° 

4.21 

r-34 

r-32    , 

Annuity  for  14  years  on  a  life. 


2 

7 

8.58 
9.21 

8.12 
8.68 

7.72 
8.23 

7.21 
7.69 

12 

9.27 

S-73 

8.28 

7-75 

22 

9.04 

8.51 

8.10 

7.5a 

32 

8.70 

8.21 

781 

7  3° 

42 
52 
62 

8.24 

7.76 
6.78 

7.80 

7-3° 
6.28 

7-43 
7.02 
6.17 

6.94 
6.56 

5.76 

72 

5.08 

4-94 

4-74 

4.56 

Annuity  for  ?i  years  on  a  life. 

2 

11.00 

10.16 

9.41 

8-75 

7 

11.63 

10.70 

9.90 

9.18 

12 

11.60 

10.67 

9.87 

9.16 

22 

11. 18 

10.30 

9-55 

8.86 

32 

10.60 

980 

9.10 
861 

8.46 

42 

9.98 

9.24 

8.03 

52 

8.99 

8.42 

7.88 

7-39 

62 

7-77 

7.26 

6.86 

6.47 

t>5 

7.18 

6.77 

6.40 

6.06 

Table     IV. 

Of  the  value  of  an  annuity  fur  one  life,  calculated  to  every 
fifth  year  of  age,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


> 

OX) 


2 

7 
12 

*7 
22 

2? 
32 
37 
42 
47 
52 

57 
62 

67 
72 
77 
82 


Value  at  4 

Value  at  5 

Value  at  6 

Value  at  7 

Value  at  8 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

p -i  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years,  pts. 

Years,  pts. 

Years,  pis. 

15.28 

'3-50 

11.92 

IO.59 

9.64 

I7-32 

J5-3° 

13.42 

II.79 

IO.69 

17.20 

1523 

13-3° 

II.72 

IO.67 

16.68 

M-73 

12.99 

II.47 

IO.46 

16.05 

14.14 

12.54 

II.  14 

IO.17 

15.18 

I3-46 

11.97 

ip-73 

9.75 

14.30 

12.79 

II.47 

10.38 

946 

13.40 

12.10 

10.90 

9.90 

9.07 

12.50 

11.27 

10.24 

9-37 

862 

H.58 

10.49 

9.58 

8.82 

8.16 

10.50 

9.65 

8.91 

8.25 

7.68 

9-3i 

870 

8.1 1 

7.58 

7.10 

8.04 

7-53 

7.08 

6.66 

6.29 

6-53 

6.21 

5.90 

5.60 

5-32 

5.21 

4.98 

4.78 

456 

4-3» 

3-52 

3-40 

3-29 

3-J9 

309 

1.41 

1.38 

1.36 

i-34 

I.32 

Table     V. 
Of  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  two  joint  lives  (to  continue 
'till  one  of  them  dies)  of  equal  ages,    calculated   to  every 
fifth  year  of  age,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


> 


2 

7 
12 

17 

22 

27 
32 
37 
42 

47 
53. 

57 
62 
67 
72 

77 
82 


Value  at  4 

Value  at  5 

Value  at  6 

Value  at  7 

Value  at  8 

per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

per  cent. 

Ye.irs.pts. 
10.04 

per  cent. 

per  cent; 

per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Ye^rs. pts. 

IO.89 

924 

8.50 

7.84 

13.04 

I2.C8 

11. 16 

10:26 

9-37 

13.OI 

12.05 

11. 13 

10.22 

932 

12.36 

1 1.42 

10.60 

9.76 

895 

11.64 

IO.80 

10.00 

9-2  4. 

8-53 

10.80 

10.12 

9  43 

8-73 

6.04 

9.94 

9  41 

8.83 

8.19 

7-49 

9.07 

8.6l 

8»12 

7.58 

7.01 

8.21 

7.78 

7-36 

6.94 

6.52 

7-37 

7.02 

6.69 

6.36 

6.02 

6.52 

6.26 

6.00 

5-75 

5-4Q     . 

5-58 

5-44 

5.25 

5-"4 

4.64 

4-63 

4-53 

4.42 

4.27 

4.10 

3-7° 

3-63 

3-56 

3-48 

3-+° 

2-73 

2.68 

2.60 

2.58 

2-53 

1.68 

1.66 

1.64 

1.62 

i.6j 

c.55 

0.54 

c.54 

o-53 

o-53 

1  A   P  L  £ 
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Table     VI. 
Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  two  joint  lives  of  any  ages 
(that  is  to  continue 'till  one  of  them  dies)  calculated  to  every 
i  oth  year  of  either  of  their  ages,  at  4,  5, 6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 

One  life  2  years  old. 


> 

ITQ 

rj 

4percent. 

2 

10.89 

12 

11.88 

22 

1 1.28 

32 

10.37 

42 

9-36 

52 

8.17 

62 

6.59 

72 

4.52 

821 

'•33 

5  per  cent. 

10.04 
10.99 
10.40 

9.68 

8.77 

774 
6.29 

4-37 
1. 31 


b  per  cent. 

9.24 
10. 1 1 

9.60 
9.01 

8-'9 

7  3' 

5-99 
4.22* 

1.29 


7Pe 


8.50 
9.28 
8.87 
8.3; 
7.62 


6.88 
5.70 
4.07 
1.27 


One  life  1  2  yean  old. 


12 

13.01 

22 

12.37 

32 

1 1.27 

42 

10.52 

5Z 

8-73 

62 

6.94 

72 

4.71 

82 

'•35 

!  2.O5 
II. 41 
IO.96 

9-47 

8.39 
6.68 

4-57 
'•34 


11.13 

10.50 
9.84 
8  84 

7.84 

6-39 
4.42 

1.32 


10  22 
9.67 
9.u 
8.22 


7.38 
6.08 
4.26 
1.30 


One  life  22  years  old. 


22 

32 
42 

52 
62 

7Z 
82 


1 1.64 
10.82 
9.65 
8.42 
6.71 
4.58 
1.44 


One  life  32  years  old. 


One  life  42  years  old. 


42 

62 

72 
82 


8.21 
7.26 

5-93 

427 

1.28 


7.78 
6.92 

57' 
4.12 

1.27 


7.36 
6.58 

549 
3.96 

1.25 


6.94 
6.25 
5.29 
3.81 
1.24 


One  life  52  years  old. 


52 
62 


82 


6.52 
5.42 
3.92 
1.25 


6.26 
5.24 
3.83 
1.23 


6.00 
5  06 

373 
1.22 


575 
4.88 

3-63 
1.20 


One  life  62  years  old. 


One  life  72  years  old. 


82 


2/3 
1.04 


2.6'8 
1.03 


2.63 
1.03 


2.58 
1. 01 


One  life  82  years  old. 


8  percent. 

7.84 
8.48 
8.21 
7.67 
7.07 


645 

5-4' 

3  93 

1.25 

9.32 

8.88 
8.39 
7.64 


6.91 

575 
4.10 

1.28 


10.80 

10.00 

9.24 

10.09 

9. 11 

8.73 

9.22 

8.4; 

7.92 

8.00 

7-55 

7.12 

6.43 

6.15 

5.88 

4-45 

4.32 

4.20 

'•33 

1. 31 

1.29 

8.53 

8.05 

7-45 
6.67 

5.61 

4.09 

1.27 


3  2 

9.94 

9.41 

8.83 

8.  .9 

7-49 

42 

8-97 

8  54 

8.03 

7-53 

7.04 

52 

7.89 

7-54 

7.19 

6.78 

6.38 

62 

6.39 

6.14 

5.89 

5.62 

5-35 

72 

4-43 

4-3' 

4.18 

4.03 

3.88 

82 

'■3' 

1.30 

1.28 

1.26 

1.25 

6.52 

5.96 
5.09 

37' 
1.23 


5-49 
4.70 

3.50 

1. 19 


62 

72 
82 

4.63 

3-46 
1. 18 

4-53 
3-38 
1.17 

4.42 
3.30 
1. 16 

4.27 
3.21 
1.14 

4.10 

3'3 
1. 12 

2.52 

I. CO 


I      055       I      °-54      I      °-54      I       °-53 


I      °-53 

The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  table  is  very  eafy :  for,  the  age  of 
one  of  the  lives  being  found  at  the  top,  and  that  of  the  other 
in  the  left-hand  column  (as  is  ufual  in  fuch-like  tables)  right 
againft  it,  under  the  proper  rate  of  intereft,  you  will  find  the 
value  of  the  annuity,  in  years  and  decimal  parts;  which  de- 
cimal parts  may  he  reduced  to  months  or  weeks,  by  the  fore- 
ooinz  rules  laid  down  under  Tab.  I. 

Table     VII. 
Wherein  is  fnevvn  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  three  joint  live? 
in  years  and  decimal  parts,    calculated  to  every  tenth  year 
of  either  o!  the  ages,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 

One  life  2  years  old. 


M 
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One  life  2  years  old,  continued. 
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One  life  12  years  old. 
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One  life  22  years. 
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One  life  22  years  old,  continued. 
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One  life  32  years  old. 
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One  life  42  years  old. 
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One  life  52  years  old. 
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One  life  62  years  old. 
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One  life  82  years  old. 
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The  way  of  finding  the  value  of  lives  of  any  ages,  howfo- 
ever  combined  in  the  foregoing  tables,  cannot  be  difficult; 
for,  if  the  age  of  any  one  of  the  lives  be  found  at  the  top, 
then  may  the  age  of  the  other  two  be  met  with  in  the  two 
left-hand  columns;  and  the  value  of  thofe  three  joint  lives  is 
given  in  years  and  decimal  parts,  in  the  column  under  the 
given  rate  of  intereft.  How  to  reduce  thole  decimal  parts  to 
weeks  or  months,  hath  been  already  fhewn  :  we  Shall  the 
fore  proceed  to  the  confideration 


re- 


Of  annuities  for  years  abfolute,  &c. 
We  (hall  apply  the  preceding  tables  to  this  purpofe,  by  r>iv 
ipg   examples    in  the  peculiar  cafes   before-  mentioned  : 


Vol.  II. 


in 


which  we  flu)!  be  particular  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  tile 
difburfements,  and  to  ftart  all  objections  that  may  arife  oil 
account  of  the  precarioufnefs  of  the  tenure. 
Example  I.  There  is  an  annuity  of  40  i.  payable  to  A  clear 
of  all  outgoings,  to  continue  for  30  years  abfolute ;  for  the 
payment  ol  which  he  has  fecurity  on  lands  of  a  much  greater 
value,  what  is  this  worth  in  ready  money,  legal  intereft  be- 
ing 5  per  cent.  ? 

For  ibiution  to  this  it  mull  be  confidercd,  that  in  regard  the 
fecuiity  for  payment  is  belter  than  the  common  fecurity  on 
money  lent,  and  alfo  that  the  aflefiment  of  2,  3,  or  4  s.  in 
the  pound  on  interest  money  is  hereby  faved  (the  40 1.  per 
aim.  being,  by  fuppofuion,  to  be  paid  clear  of  all  outgoings) 
the  purchafer  ought  to  be  contented  with  lefs  than  legal  in- 
tereft, and,  perhaps,  all  things  duly  weighed,  4.  per  cent, 
may  be  fufficient  intereft,  and  agreed  on. 
This  premifed,  in  order  to  folve  the  queftion,  look  into 
Table  I.  for  the  number  of  years  in  the  firft  column,  and 
right  againft  it,  under  the  rate  of  intereft,  viz.  4  per  cent: 
you  will  find  17,27  decimals,  which  fhews,  that  the  annuity 
is  worth  fo  many  years  value  :  wherefore,  17,27  being  mul- 
tiplied by  40,  the  product  is  1.  690,8  ==  16  s.  the  value  fought 
in  ready  money. 

Suppofe  the  annuitant  be  to  allow  his  proportion  towards  the 
rates  and  afl'eflments,  and  that  thefe  deductions,  exclufive  of 
the  land-tax,  amount  to  2  1.  10  s.  a  year :  in  this  cafe,  if  the 
annuitant  be  to  pay  his  fhare  of  the  land-tax,  it  is  reafonable 
that  he  lhould  be  allowed  4  1.  10  s.  per  cent,  and  the  reft  of 
the  outgoings  being  deducted  out  of  the  annuity  40  1.  the  re- 
mainder, viz.  37  1.  10  s.  muft  be  called  the  annuity. 
Againft  30  years  in  Tab.  I.  and  under  4  per  cent,  is  17,27 
decimals;  and  in  the  fame  table  againft  30,  and  under  5  per 
cent,  is  15,37.  The  mfan  between  thefe  two  numbers,  viz. 
16,32,  is  the  number  of  years  anfvvering  to  \\  per  cent. ; 
and  this  number  multiplied  by  37,5,  or  37  1.  10  s.  the  pro- 
duct 612  is  the  value  of  the  annuity  required  in  the  queftion. 

Example  II.  Admit  the  farm  of were  to  be  leafed   out 

for  a  term  of  21  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  tenant  to 
yield  it  up  in  as  good  condition  as  he  finds  it. 
Suppofe  the  yearly  value  thereof,  at  a  rack-rent,  to  be  (the 
landlord  paying  tythes,  and  all  outgoings,  except  the  king's 
tax)  76  1.  that  can  be  made  thereof :  fuppofe  alfo  that  thofe 
tythes,  chief  rents,  rates,  and  repairs,  amount  to  III. 
yearly  ;  and  fuppofe  further,  that  the  lefibr  will  referve  10  1. 
a  year  rent :  now,  granting  that  the  cafualties,  &c.  to  which 
it  is  expofed,  make  it  reafonable  that  the  purchafer  lhould  be 
allowed  6  per  cent,  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  what  fine 
ought  he  to  pay  for  the  21  years  ? 

In  this  cafe  it  fhould  be  coniidered,  that,  though  the  purcha- 
fer may  expect  6  per  cent,  for  his  money  laid  out  on  an  eftate 
thus  encumbered,  and  fubject  to  fuch  cafualties,  yet  as  to 
the  rates,  tythes,  chief  rent  and  repairs,  it  being  a  tenure  of 
the  beft  kind,  and  liable  to  no  deductions  at  all,  it  may 
be  reafonably  reckoned  at  4  per  cent,  and  then  the  referved 
rent,  being  liable  to  the  king's  tax  only,  may  be  confidercd 
as  an  annuity  at  47  per  cent.  Thefe  things  premifed,  the 
matter  will  ftand  thus  : 

The  rack  rent  is  an  annuity  of  76 1.  per  ann.  fubject  to  di- 
vers incumbrances,  cafualties,  &c.  and  therefore,  6  per  cent, 
intereft,  being  allowed  21  years  continuance,  is  worth  per 
Tab.  I.  11,76  years  value,  which  amounts  to  894 1. 
Out  of  this,  the  parfon,  the  parifh,  the  chief  lord,  &c.  have 
an  annuity  paid  clear,  which  (on  the  beft  computation  that 
can  be  made  of  it)  amounts  to  ill.  yearly  :  this  at  4  per 
cent,  is  worth  per  Tab.  I.  14,01  years  value,  which  in  cafh 
amounts  to  154  1. 

The  referved  rent  is  an  annuity  of  10 1.  yearly,  fubject  to  the 
king's  tax  only,  and  therefore  to  be  valued  at  47  per  cent, 
which,  per  Tab.  I.  (due  equation  being  made)  is  worth 
13,41  years  value,  which  in  cafh  amounts  to  134  1. 
Laftly,  If  thefe  two  mentioned  fums  of  154I.  and  134  1.  be 
deducted  out  of  the  whole  value,  the  remainder,  or  506  1. 
is  the  fum  that  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  purchafer,  for  the 
grant  of  21  years  in  the  farm.  Our  being  fo  very  particular 
in  this  example  will  excufe  expatiating  fo  largely  again. 
Example  III.  An  eftate  in  houfes  containing  divers  tene- 
ments, to  be  Iett  for  a  term  of  21  years ;  the  whole  yearly 
rent  amounts  to  50 !.  the  charge  of  putting  the  houes  in  re- 
pairs is  about  40  1.  and  of  keeping  them  fo  during  the  term 
7  1.  per  ann.  the  outgoings  in  rates,  &c.  4  1.  a  year,  rent  re- 
ferved 3  1.  a  year.  In  regard  of  the  fituation,  cafua!;;es, 
hazard  of  bad  tenants,  ,or  of  none  at  all,  &c.  the  purchafer 
ought  to  be  allowed  7  1.  per  cent.  Queie,  What  fine  ought 
he  to  pay  ? 
An  annuity  of  50  1.  for  21  years  at  7  per  cent.   1.  541    10  o 

Out  of  which  deduct 
An  annuity  of  1 1  1.  for  the  lame  time,  at  4  per  } 
cent.         -  -  -  -  -    S 

An  annuity  of  3  1.  for  2 1  years,  at  4-  per  cent.         40 
The  charges  ot  putting  the  fame  into  repair         -     40 


0  o 


The  remainder,  after  thefe  deductions,  isthean- 
fwer  to  the  query  -  -  - 

H 


J  307  10  0 

No'.e, 
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LEA 


Note,  If  it  be  confidered  that  houfes  are  liable  to  accidents 

bv  fire,  and  that,  where  the  eftate  (as  in  this  inftance)  con- 

fifts  of  divers  tenements,  the  charge  of  tenants  always-brings 

a  charge  of  repairs  with  it,  and  very  often  lofs  of  rent:   thefe 

things  confidered,  7I.  percent,  we  apprehend,  will  be  judged 

little  enough  to  he  allowed  the  purchafer. 

Example  IV.    Out  of  a  leafe  for  30  years  in  an  eflate  which 

is  6  per  cent,  cofts  700I.  there  is  lapfed  1 7  years  :   what  mult 

be  given  at  the  fame  rate  of  intereft,  to  renew  the  faid  17 

vears  ? 

In  Tab.  I.  againft  30,  and  under  6  percent,  you  find  13,76, 

by  which  dividing  700,  the  quotient  is  50,85  :  this  is  the 

annuity,  which  was  at  firft  purchafed  for  700 1. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  50 1.   17  s.  to  continue  7    , 

30  years  at  6  per.  cent,  is  )     '   / 

The  value  for  13  years  at  the  fame  rate,  by  the  7 

fame  table,  is  1 

The  remainder,  after  fubtraclioa,  is  the  fum  to  be  7 

paid  for  renewing  the  17  years  lapfed  -  -  J 
Example  V.  An  eftate  in  fields,  only  worth  70 1.  per  ami. 
out  of  which  is  iffued  a  chief  rent  of  1 1.  per  ann.  and  the 
rates  and  tythes  thereof  amount  (exclufive  of  the  king's  tax) 
to  12  I.  a  year :  what  is  the  fee  in  reverfion  of  a  leafe  of  40 
years  worth  in  ready  money,  the  accidents  and  cafualties 
very  few,  or  none  at  all  ? 

Here  the  nett  produce  of  the  eftate  is  57  1.  a  year : 
And  57 1.  per  ann.  ta  continue  for  ever,  is  equal  tol 

a  fee  fimple,  if  it  were  in  pone/lion;  which  at  >1.   1267 

4^  per  cent,   is  -  J 

The  value  of  the  leafe  for  40  years,  by  the  tables  7 

and  multiplication,  is  at  4^  per  cent.  J  ^ 

This  laft  value,  fubtracled  from  the  former,  leaves  J 

the  value  of  the  reverfion     -  J  ' 

In  this  laft  example,  the  fecurity  that  the  purchafer  has  for 
the  rack-rent,  is  near  as  good  as  that  for  the  payment  of  the 
outgoings;  on  which  account,  the  outgoings  are  firft  deduct- 
ed from  the  yearly  value,  and  the  remainder  is  reckoned  as 
an  annuity  :  but,  generally  fpeaking,  it  ought  to  be  done 
otherwife,  viz.  by  reckoning  the  whole  rent  as  an  annuity, 
to  be  received  at  a  proper  rate  of  intereft,  and  then  to  com- 
pute the  outgoings  as  near  as  polhble,  and  to  value  that  fum 
as  an  annuity  to  be  paid  out ;  for  which,  generally,  the  rate 
of  intereft  ought  to  be  10  s.  and  fometimes  1 1.  percent,  lefs 
than  the  legal  intereft  on  money. 

Having  given  thefe  cautions,  we  (hall,  in  all  that  follows, 
call  this  laft  mentioned  annuity,  the  fum  paid  out  :  which 
fhall  include  all  rates,  tythes,  repairs,  or  the  like  difburfe- 
ments,  which  go  along  with  the  tenure ;  and  which  muft  be 
judicioufly  computed,  before  the  juft  value  of  the  purchafe 
can  be  obtained. 

In  the  preceding  examples,  a  difference  is  made  in  the  re- 
ferved  rent,  and  other  outgoings ;  for  this  reafon,  that,  when 
the  referved  rent  amounts  to  20s.  or  upwards,  the  landlord 
is  to  allow  the  tenant  a  proportion  towards  the  king's  tax, 
and  therefore  y  per  cent,  more  fhould  be  reckoned  for  it,  than 
for  clear  annuities,  fuch  as  rates,  tythes,  repairs,  &c. 

Of  Copyholds, 

Method  leads  us  next  to  fhew,  how,  by  the  foregoing 
tables,  the  value  of  eftates  held  from  deans  and  chapters, 
colleges,  &c.  for  terms  of  years,  or  for  life  or  lives,  renew- 
able at  certain  periods  on  fixed  conditions,  or  otherwife,  may 
be  found  ;  and,  to  this  purpofe,  the  following  examples  may 
be  acceptable. 

Example  I.  A  tenement  of  church  lands  of  30 1.  per.  ann. 
rent,  to  be  leafed  on  the  condition  that  the  tenant  pay  at  the 
end  of  every  feven  years  30  1.  or  one  year's  value  forever; 
what  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  firft  purchafe,  the  fum  paid 
out  yearly  4I.  and  the  rate  of  intereft  to  the  purchafer  6  per 
cent.? 

Note,  Though,  perhaps,  no  bifhops,  deans,  or  fellows  of 
colleges,  do  or  can  grant  their  leafes  on  fuch  abfolute  condi- 
tions of  renewing ;  yet,  in  effect,  it  is  all  one  to  the  tenant ; 
for  they  always  think  themfelves  fure  of  thefe  terms,  and  the  < 
common  practice  has  confirmed  it:  by  this  example,  there- 
fore, fhall  be  fhewn,  how  much  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  firft 
purchafe. 
The  value  of  the  fee  at  6  per  cent,  is,  by  the  fore-  7 

going  fables,   ib\  years  purchafe     -     -  J     *•  500 

Deduct  the  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  at  4  per  cent.  7 

25  years  -----  J 


IOO 


400 


Remainder  is  the  value  of  the  eftate  in  fee  -  - 
For  the  value  of  the  feptennial  payment  of  30 1,  per.  TabT  I 
an  annuity  of  i  1.  to  continue  7  years  at  4  per  cent,  is 
worth  5,99,  and  per  Tab.  II.  the  prefent  value  of  1 1,  to  be 
paid  at  theend  of  7  years,  is  (at  4  per  cent.)  .760.  Where- 
fore, dividing  .760  by  5,99,  the  quotient  .1269,  being  mul- 
tiplied by  30,  produces  3,84  =  3!;  16s.  1  d.  f .  Thisisthe 
fum  that  may   be  pai  ,  as  an  equivalent  for  the3ol. 

that  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  7  years:  confequently, 
an  annuity  of  that  value  to  continue  forever,  muft  be  deduct- 
ed out  of  the  value  of  the  fee  before  fount}. 


Thus  the  value  of  that  annuity  at  4  per  cent,  is  7      1 

worth  25  years  value,   or  -----       \        •    jj 

Hence  the  remainder,  after  fubtrafaon,  is  the  fum  \ 

that  fhould  be  paid  for  the  firft  purchafe,  viz.       \ 

Example  II.  What  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  renewing  of  7 

or  14  yearfi  lapfed  in  a  leafe  of  21,   in  an  eftate  of  4©  J.   per 

ann.  at  6  per  cent;  the  fum  paid  out  being  61.  per  ann.  ? 

The  value  of  the  yearly  rent  for  21  years,  at  7      . 

,  .    •     ;        ;  3  >      1.  470  00 

6  per  cent,  is     --------    J  <v 

Deduct  the  value  of  the  fum  paid  out.  £t  4  per  )  0 

cent.  -     -      -      -      -     -      -     -     -J  84°° 


Remainder  is  the  value  of  the  21  years 

The  value  of  14  years  at  6  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  for  that  time 


Remains  the  value  of  the  eftate  of  14  years  in  J  0     , 

efle  -  -  -  {  3o8     6 


Hence  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  renewing  of) 

the  7  years  fhould  be  - 

Again  : 
The  value  of  the  21  years,  as  above,  is 
The  value  of  7  years,  the  time  in  efle,  at  6  per  7 

cent.  -  J 


-   38b 

00 

371 

-     63 

12 

6 

308 

6 

77 

1  + 

386  00 
223  00 
The  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  out  for  that  time  36  co 


Remains  the  value  of  the  7  years  in  effe 
Hence  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  renewing  of) 


187  co 

14  years  lapfed  fhould  be         -         -  J99  °° 

And  by  the  like  procefs,  may  the  value  of  renewing  any  num- 
ber of  years  be  found,  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  tables 
before-mentioned. 

Example  III.  to  find  the  value  of  a  leafe  of  7,  10,  14,  or 
21  years,  if  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  fhould  fo  long  happen 
to  live. 

Let  the  yearly  rent  be  50 1.  the  rate  of  intereft  6  per  cent, 
the  fum  to  be  paid  cut  7  1.    per  ann.  and  the  perfon's  age  42 
years,  what  is  the  value? 
By  Tab.  III.  the  value  of  the  annuity  for  7  years  7    , 

on  the  given  age,  at  6  percent,  is  5,10  years,  or  3         255 
Deducl  the  value  of  the  outgoings  taken  from  the  l 

fame  table,  at  4  per  cent.  5,6  years  value  \ 


39 


Remainder  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  7  years,  on  a  7 
life  of  42  years  old  J 


216 


274 


By  the  like  method  of  proceeding,  the  value  of  10  7 
years  on  the  fame  life  is  J 

That  for  34  years  is  worth  -  -  320, 

That  for  21  years  is  worth  -  -  286 

Example  IV.  Admit  there  be  7  years  lapfed  in  the  former 
leafe  of  21  years,  what   is    the  value  of  renewing:  the  faid 
lapfe  ? 
Firft,  The  value  of  a  leafe  of  21  years  to  a  perfon  7    ,      , 

of  49  (for  that  will  be  now  the  age)  is     -  J         3"4 

Secondly,  the  value  of  the   leafe  for  14  vears  on  1  , 

.  \        3i6 


the  fame  life  of  49  to  be  deducted 
Remainder  is  the  value  for  renewing  7  years     - 

Let  there  be  10  years  lapfed  in  the  fame  leafe,  then  ' 
by  the  like  procefs  the  value  of  a  leafe  of  21  years 
to  a  life  of  52,  at  6  per  cent,  is 

The  leafe  of  1 1  years  in  e(Tc  is  worth 


48 


353 
282 


1. 


579 


The  remainder,  after  fubtraction,  is  the  fum  to  be  J 

paid  for  renewing  -  J  71 

By  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  the  value  of  renewing 
7  years  lapfed  in  the  leafe  of  21,  is,  to  the  perfon  that  pur- 
chafes  it,  abfolutely  worth  almoft  twice  as  much,  as  it  is  to 
him  that  can  enjoy  it  only  conditionally,  viz.  if  a  perfon  of 
42  years  of  age  live  fo  long. 

Example  V.  What  is  a  leafe  for  7  years  abfolute,  in  reverfion 
of  a  life  of  52  years  old,  worth  in  ready  money,  on  an  eftate 
worth  60 1.  per  ann.  at  5  per  cent,  intereft,  the  fum  paid  out 
being  9  1.  per  ann.  and  to  be  valued  at  4  per  cent.  ? 
The  value  of  a  life  of  that  age,  and  at  that  rate  of  T 
intereft,  as  may  be  found  by  Tab.  IV.  139,65  > 
years  purchafe,  or         -  -  -  j 

This  number  9,65  being  found  in  Tab.  I.  under  5  -> 
per  cent,  againft  it  in  the  tii  ft  column  (by  making  " 
due  equation)  is  13,51,  which  fhews  that  the  life 
is  reckoned  tocontinue  in  being  fo  many  years ;  to 
this  add  7,  the  term  of  the  reverfion,   the  fum  is 
20,5 1  ;  againft  which  in  Tab.  I.  under  5  per  cent. 
is  12,62,   for  the  year's  value  of  the  rent  during 
both  terms,  which  in  money  is     -     -    ,- 
The  remainder,  after  fubtraclion,  is  the  value  of  the 
rent  in  reverfion,  if  it  were  to  be  paid  clear 
outgoings,  that  is  -  - 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  at  4  per  cent,  during  7 
the  life  in  effe,  is  ^0,50  years  value     -     -         J 


> 


he) 


757 


178 


94 
The 
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The  number  10,50  found  in  Tab.  I.  under  4  per 
cent,  anfwers  to  13,96  years ;  this  added  to  7, 
the  years   of  the  reverfion,    makes  20,96 ;  to  > 
which  number  of  years  in  the  fame  table,  an- 
fwers  under  4  per  cent.  13.96:  that  is  in  money 

The  difference  of  thefe  two  fums  is  the  value  of  the  7  ^ 

fum  paid  out  -  ~  5 

This  la(t  fum  fubtracled  from  the  fum  before  found, J 

viz.  the  value  of  the  rent,  leaves  the  value   of  V        144 
the  reverfionary  leafe  required         -         -  J 

Ofleafes  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  value  of  a  leafe  for  99 
years,  determinable  on  the  death  of  one,  two,  or  three  lives, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  leafe  on  thofe  lives  abfolute-:  fo 
that  we  (hall  make  no  difference,  but  call  them  all  leafes  on 

life,  or  lives.  _. 

Example  I.  A  man  of  37  years  of  age  is  pollened  of  an 
eftate  for  his  life  of  65 1.  per  ann.  the  yearly  outgoings  of 

which  are  as  follow,  viz.  | 

1.  s. 

To  the  lord's  rent                 -               -  3  °° 

To  the  church  and  poor's  rates           -               -  3  00 

Totythes                     -                  -                  *  5   J° 

To  repairs  (one  year  with  another)  *  -  2  10 
How  much  is  the  leffee's  right  worth  in  ready  money  at  5 
per  cent.  ? 

In  Tab.  IV.  the  value  of  a  life  of  37  years,  at  5  per  7  g6 
cent,  is  12,10  years  in  cafh                                  S 


10 


The  value  of  the  fame  life  at  4  per  cent,  by  the  fame  1 

table,  is  13,40  years  value,  which,  for  the  rates,  S  147  00 
tythes,  and  repairs,  amounts  to         -         -  3 

The  value  of  the  fame  life,  at  47  per  cent,  is  12,70  7      g  QQ 
years,  which  for  the  high  rent  is         -         -       5 

The  whole  fum  to  be  dedu&ed  is         -  -  185  00 


10 


iduces      -        J 
e  joint  lives  at") 

ch   multiplied  ( 
rates,  tythes,  f 


124  00 


And  hence  the  value  required  is         -  601 

Example  II.  What  is  the  value,  in  the  fame  eftate,  of  two 

joint  lives,  one  of  which  is  12,  the  other  32  years  old,  and 

the  eftate  to  be  extinct,  when  one  of  them  dies? 

Out  of  Tab.  VI.  take  the  value  of  the  two  joints    1.     s. 
lives  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  rent  which  is  10,56  >  686  00 
years,  this,  multiplied  by  65,  produces      -        J 

From  the  fame  table,   the  value  of  the  joint  lives  at 
4  per  cent,  is  11,27   years;   which 
into  1 1  1.   the  yearly  out  goings  in 
and  repairs,  produces 

By  the  fame  table,  the  value  at  4-  percent,  is  10,921 

years  value,  which  multiplied  by  3I.  the  yearly  5.   33  00 
rent  to  the  lord,  produces  J 

Hence  the  value  of  the  eftate  for  two  joint  lives,  that?  oQ 

is,  to  continue  'till  one  of  them  dies,  is       -        ) ->  y 

Example  III.  To  find  the  value  of  three  joint  lives,  on  the 

fame  eftate,  one  of  which  is  12,  another  22,  and  the  third 

42  years  old. 

From  Tab.  VII.  finding  the  age  of  the  youngeft  at  _,  1.     s. 
the  top,  the  next  at  the  left-hand  column,  and 
the  other  in  the  fecond  column  to  the  left-hand, 
under  5  per  cent,  take  out  the  value  of  the  three  J  5   9 
joint  lives,  which  is  7,83  years;  this  drawn  into 
65,  the  yearly  rent  produces' 

At  the  fame  place  (under4per  cent.)youfind  8,15,  7 


90  00 


24  00 


which  multiplied  by  1 1  1.  the  product  is 
Again:   In  the  fame  table,  the  number  anfweringn 
to  41  per  cent,  is  8,00;  this,  for  the  high  rent,  > 
3I.  per  ann.  is  worth  -         -  -         ) 

Thefe  two  laft  fums  being  fubtracted  out  of  the  for- -1 
mer,  the   remainder  is   the  value  of  a  leafe  to/ 
continue  as  long  as  all  three  of  the  lives  remain  P" 
in  being         ___-_.       J 
Example  IV.  An  Eftate  of  bad  houfes  meanly  fituated,  con- 
taining divers  fmall  tenements,   in  all  (when  full  of  tenants) 
of  the  yearly  value  of  50 1.  to  be  leafed  for  the  term  of  one, 
two,  or  three  lives,  and  the  longeft  liver  of  them,  the  pur 
chafer  to  have  6  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  the  fum  to  be  paid 
out  in  rates,  repairs,  and  high  rents  (which  laft  is  under  20s. 
per  ann.  and  therefore  fobs  reckoned  as  a  clear  annuity,  as 
well  as  the  other  difburfements)  amounts  to  61.  a  year:  what 
muft  be  paid  for  the  purchafe  ? 
Firft,  for  one  life  aged  67  years. 
This,  for  the  whole  rent,  by  Tab.  IV.  is  worth,  at 
6  per  cent.  5,90  years  purchafe ;  which,  in  cafh,  >■ 
at  50 1.  a  year,   amounts  to 
The  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  out  at  4  per  cent.  | 
is  6,53  years,  or  j 

The  value  of  a  le?fe  for  one  life  -  256  CO 

Secondly,  For  the  value  of  two  'lives,  one  67,  the  other  52, 
Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre  has  demonftrated,  [fee  the  article 
Annuities]  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft 
of  two  lives  is  the  remainder,  after  fubtraflion  of   the^  va- 


worth,  at }    I.     s. 
»,  in  cafh,  >■  295  00 


39  co 


L  E  A 

Iue  of  thofe  lives  jointly  taken,  from  the  fum  of  their  value! 

fingly  taken. 

The  yearly  rent  on  the  life  of  67  years  was  found  7 

before  to  be  worth        -  -  -  -  J     -'•' 

That  for  the  life  of  52  is  worth  -  -  44500 

The  fum  is       -  -  -  -  740  00 

The  value  of  the  fame  for  the  joint  lives  is  4,39  7 
years,  or------i 


20  00 


Remainder  after   fubtraction  is   the  value  oh  the  7 

longeft  liver  of  the  two  -  -       *  -  S 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  on  the  firft  life,  at  4  7 

■    /  t  V)  00 

per  cent,  is  0,53  years,  or  )    oy 

The  value  of  the  fecond  life  is  10,50  years,  or     -     63  00 


The  fum 

On  the  two  joint  lives  4,67 

The  remainder  after  fubtraclion  is  the  value  of  the 


102  00 
28  co 


outgoings  on  the  longeft 


I 


74  co 


Th 


ie  fum  being  fubtracted    from  the  520!.  leaves  7       , 
the  value  required  -         -         -  S 


req 

Thirdly,  Let  a  third  life,   aged  22  years,  be  joined  with  the 
two  before  mentioned,  and  let  the  value  of  the  eftate  on  the 
longeft  liver  of  thefe  three  be  required. 
For    the  C  The  life  67  years  old        5.90 1 

whole <  The  life  52  years  old       8,91  >  Years  value. 

rent,    {The  life  22  years  old     12,54) 


Their  fum  is 

The  value  for  the  three  joint 
lives,  at  the  fame  rate  (viz. 
6  per  cent.)  is 

The  whole  fum 


I. 


27>35 


3>99 


3M4 


The  before-mentioned  ingenious  author  fhews,  that  the  va- 
lues of  the  joint  lives  combined,  two  and  two  added  together, 
and  the  fum  fubtracled  from  the  foregoing  fum,  leaves  the 
value  of  the  annuity  upon  the  longeft  liver  of  them. 

Thus  for  the  purpofe :  Years. 

The  value  of  the  firft  and  fecond  jointly  -  4?39 

The  value  of  the  firft  and  third  jointly  -  5,26 

The  value  of  the  fecond  and  third  jointly  -  7,56 


i7,2r 

707 1. 


The  fum  is 
This  laft  fum  being  fubtradled  from  the  former  fum, ' 

the  remainder  is  14,13  years  for  the  value  of  the 

longeft  liver,  which  in  cafh  is 
We  are  next  to  find  the  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  out  at 
4  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  was  found. 
The  life  of  67  years  old  value  in  years         -         -         6,53 
That  of  52         -  -         -  -  10,50 

That  of  22         -  -  -  16,05 

The  three  joint  lives         -         -  -         -  4,15 


The  fum  of  which  is 

The  firft  and  fecond  jointly 
The  firft  and  third  jointly 
The  fecond  and  third  jointly 

The  fum  of  thefe  three 


37.23 

4,66 

5»67 

8,42 

18,75 


Remainder  after  fubtracYion  -  -  18,48 

This  drawn  into  6,  the  yearly  outgoings,  produces  7  . 

in  money  -  '  -  -  ) 

This  fum  being  fubtrarfled  from  the   value  before "j 
found   (viz.   707)   leaves  the  value  of  the  leafe/         , 
on  the  longeft  of  the  three  lives,  and  at  the  rate  f     ^ 
of  intereft  propofed  -  J 

The  refult  of  the  whole  operation  will  appearto  be  ab  follows, 
viz. 

One  life  of  67  years  old  is  worth  ---.].  256 

Two  lives,  one  67,  the  other  52,  worth  -  446 

Three  lives,  aged  67,  52,  and  22,  worth  -         596 

An  objection,  it  may  be  prcfumed,  will  be  made  to  what 
has  been  faid,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  that  there  is,  or 
feems  to  be,  betwixt  this  refult,  and  the  common  way  of 
eftimation  :  for,  fays  the  gentleman's  fteward,  it  is  aK 
ways  reckoned,  that  one  life  in  poffeffion  is  as  good  as  two 
in  reverfion  ;  ar.d  a  third  life,  in  reverfion  of  two,  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  but  in  two  years  value:  whereas,  by  this  way 
of  computing,  the  firft  life  amounts  but  to  5!  years  value  ; 
and  the  other  two  are  here  worth  above  7.  And  again  :  the 
third  life  in  reveifion  of  2,  in  the  above  example,  amounts 
to  almoft  3  years  and  an  half's  value  :  and  how  cm  this  be  ? 
In  anfwer  to  which  objection,  it  has  been  obfeived,  that, 
though  this  be  true  in  the  example  alledged,  yet  it  is  no  de- 
viation from  reafon,  notwiihlianding  it  be  from  the  ordi- 
nary practice  :  and  that  it  rather  eftablifhes  the  truth  and  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  method,  than  is  of  real  weight  againft  if, 
will  appear  by  another  example,  wherein  the  value  of  the. 

fcverfions. 
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reverfions,  on  account  of  different  ages  of  the  life  or  lives  in 

poffeffion,  will,  when  found  by  this  method,  be  thought  as 

much  too  little,  a<  thofe  are  too  great. 

Example  V.    Admit  the  eftate  to  be  purchafed  on  lives  be 

worth  40 1.  per  ami.  and  of  fuch  quality,  that  6  per  cent,   is 

a  proper  iiKereft  for  the  purchafer  :   fuppofe  that  the  rates, 

tythes,  and  repairs,  be  5I.  per  aim.  and  the  referved  rent  2I. 

per  ami.  let  5. per  cent,   be  allowed  for  the  money  to  be  paid 

out,  and  let  the  ages  of  the  lives  to  be  purchafed  be, 

Thcfirit  327 

The  fecond      22  V  Years  old. 

Thethiid  123 

What  will  be  the  value  of  one,  two,  or  three  of  thofe  lives, 

in  the  order  that  they  are  here  placed  ? 
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Number  of  years  value 
for  40  1.  per  aim.  rent. 

At  61.  per  cent. 


ill  1  1,47  years 
2d  12,54  years 
3d  1 13,37  years 


Li 


ves. 


The  value  of  the 
longeft  livei 
for  the  rent 


No. of  years  value  for  the 
7  1.  per  ann.  paid  out. 


•At  5  1.  per  cent. 


Value  in 
cafhafter 
fubtrac- 


12,79  years 
14,14  years 
15,23  years 


37° 

402 

428 


lit  and  2d 
1  ft  and  3d 
2d  and  3d 


Years. 


1  he  value  of  the  longeft 
liver  of  the  three  lives 
for  the  4.CI.    per  ann. 


15^3  years. 


The  value  of  the  long- 
eft liver  for  the  mo- 
ney paid  out.      


16,84! 

17,46  >  Years. 
i  7,96  3 


1  he  value  of  the  long- 
eft  liver  for  the  7  1 
per  ann. 


18,71  years. 


Value  of 
the  rem. 
monev. 


1.  466 

477 
49° 


Value  of 
-he  remain 
n  monpy. 
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By  the  above  efiimation  it  appears,  that  two  lives  of  22  and 
12  years  old,  in  reverfion  of  one  of  32,  is  worth  but  132I. 
which  is  little  more  than  'f  of  the  value  of  the  life  in  pof- 
feffion; and  that  two  of  32  and  22,  in  reverfion  of  one  of 
j  2,  is  of  much  lefs  value,  viz.  no  more  than  74 1. 
Again  :  One  of  12  in  reverfion  of  two  of  32,  and  22  years 
of  age,  is  worth  but  36 1.  that  is  lefs  than  one  year's  value  ; 
and,  for  one  life  of  32  in  reverfion  of  two  of  12  and  22  years 
old,  muft  be  given  no  more  than  12I. 

Kence  the  great  difference  thatarifes  on  account  of  the  age 
of  the  lives  appears  (if  this  method  holds  good)  to  call  for  a 
particular  regard,  and  that  even  when  the  difference  of  the  age 
of  the  lives  is  not  very  great,  as  in  this  example ;  how  much 
more  then,  if  the  tenant  fliould  defer  the  renewing  of  his 
leafe,  'till  the  life  or  lives  in  effe  arrive  to  a  declining  age? 
Thus   we   have   endeavoured   to  clear  up  the  affair,  as  to 
eftates  in  e(Te,  and  given  fome  light  in  regard  to  the  valuation 
of  reverfions  ;  of  which  we  fhall  now  fpeak  more  particu- 
larly, and  fhew  how  to  find  the  value  of  fuch  in  expectancy  : 
to  do  which,  we  fhall  lay  down  the  following  general  rule. 
From  the  value  of  the  fum  of  the  terms  in  poffeffion  and  re- 
verfion, fubtract  the  value  of  that  in  poffeffion,  the  remain- 
der is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  reverfion. 
We  have  before  fhewn,  how  to  find  the  value  of  the  fee  in 
reverfion  of  a   term  of  years  abfolute  ;  and,  from  what  we 
have  lafl  faid,  may  be  eafily  deduced  the  value  of  the  fee  in 
reverfion  of  lives,  or  of  one  life  in  reverfion  of  two;  of  two 
in  reverfion  of  one,  by  a  due  application  of  the  above  gene- 
ral rule.     Something,  however,  may  be  requifite  to  be  faid 
of  the  value  of  a  life  in  reverfion  of  a  term  of  years,  to  be 
nominated  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term;  and  of  a  term 
of  years  in  reverfion  of  another  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  of 
2  or  3  joint  lives  ;  as  alfo  of  the  right  of  fuch  two  or  more, 
as  hold  by  joint- tenancy  and  furvivorfhip. 
Example  I.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  how  much  an  eftate  of 
30 1.  per  ann.  is  worth,  during  the  continuance  of  a  life  of 
22  years  of  age ;  the  right  to  commence,  and  the  life  to  be 
nominated,  at  the  expiration  of  a   term  of  14  years,  allow- 
ing the  purchafer  6  per  cent,  and  deducting  the  value  of  the 
fum  paid  out,  viz.  4I.  a  year  at  5  per  cent. 
The  value  of  fuch  a  life  in  poffeffion,  for  the  whole  7 
rent,  is  by  Tab.  IV.  -  J 

The  fum  paid  out  is  worth  - 


376 
56 


Remains  the  value  of  the  life,  if  it  were  to  been-  7 
tered  upon  immediately  -  -  5 

The  queftion  then  will  be,  What  320!.  payable  at  the  end 
of  14  years,  is  worth  in  ready  money  at  the  rate  of  legal  in- 
tereft,  viz.  5  per  cent,  ? 

By  Tab.  U.  we  find  the  value  of  1 1,  payable  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  is  .505  decimal  parts  of  a  pound;  which,  being  mul- 
tiplied by  320,  gives  the  value  of  the  reverfion,  viz.  162I. 
By  this  example  may  be  l'cen,  the  method  to  find  the  worth 
of  2  or  3  lives  in  reverfion  for  a  term  of  years,  and  alfo  of  a 
term  of  years  in  reverfion  of  a  term  in  Life. 
]f  it  be  required  toflicw  the  value  of  a  term  of  years  in  re- 
vetfion  of  a  life  or  lives;  firft  find  the  number  of  years  va- 
lueof  the  eftate  in  effe,  and  then,  by  Tab.  I.  fee  how  many 
years  it  mull  continue  to  produce  that  value;  and  the  value 
tit'  the  eftate  in  pofle,  payable  after   the  expiration  of  this 


number  of  years,  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  in  hand  for  the  ex- 
pectancy. 

If  A  life  is  to  be  nominated  at  the  death  of  another,  the  fum 
to  be  paid  for  it  may  he  found,  by  ieeking,  in  the  tables,  the 
number  of  years  of  an  annuity  that  is  of  equal  value  with 
each  of  the  lives;  and  then  find,  in  the  tabic  for  that  pur- 
pole,  the  value  of  the  money  that  the  life  in  pofle  will  be 
worth  at  the  death  of  the  other,  and  the  prefent  value  of  fuch 
a  fum  is  the  fum  required. 

Example  II.  There  is,  at  prefent,  on  an  eftate  of  50  1.  per 
ann.  one  life,  aged  52  ;  the  tenant  would  purchafe  another 
life,  to  be  nominated  at  the  death  of  the  former,  viz.  one 
that  fhallbe  then  22  years  old,  allowing  the  purchafer  6  per 
cent. ;  and  for  the  fum  paid  out,  which  is  9I.  per  ann.  5  per 
cent,  what  is  the  value  of  the  life  to  be  purchafed  ? 


The  life  in  poffeffion  is  worth,  at  6  per  cent.  } 


8,91  years. 


e  rate  of  in-") 
irft  column,  ( 
an   annuity  (* 


13,14  years. 


(for  any  rate  may  betaken  for  this  purpofe)  .- 

by  Tab.  IV.     --------     J 

This  number  found  under  the  fame  rate  of  in-" 

tereft,  in  Tab.  I.  fhews  in  the  fir 

that  the  life  is   as    valuable  as  ar 

certain  for  the  term  of 
Hence  the  life  that  is'  to  fucceed,  is  to  be  named  at  the  end 
of  13,14  years. 

A  life  of  22  is  worth,  by  Tab.  IV.  at  6  per  cent.  12,54  years. 
And  the  fame  at  5  per  cent.  -  -  14,14 

Which  being  the  number  of  years  value  that  the  rent  and 
outgoings  will  be  worth  for  the  fecond  life  at  the  end  of 
13,14  years,  the  value  of  each,  in  ready  money,  maybe 
found,  by  taking  out  the  numbers  in  Tab.  If.  anfweringto 
the  times  at  5  percent,  and  multiplying  that  by  thefe  num- 
bers of  years  refpedtively,  the  two  products  will  fhew  the 
number  of  years  value  for  the  rent,  and  for  the  fum  paid  out, 
Thus  : 

The  number  in  Tab.  II.  under  5  per  cent,  and  againft  13,14, 
by  duly  equating,  is  ,527.  This,  multiplied  by  12,54,  pro- 
duces 6,61  years;  and,  multiplied  by  14,14,  produces  7,45 
years. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  rent  in  money  is  -  -  1.  330 
And  that  of  the  fum  paid  out  -  -  67 


10 


Years. 


Confequently  the  fum  to  be  paid  is  -  263 

By  the  like  procefs  may  be  found,  the  value  of  a  third  life 
in  fucceiTion  of  two  to  be  named  at  the  death  of  one  or  both 
of  thefe  ;  as  of  two  lives   to  be  named,  one  at  the  death  of 
the  firft,  another  at  the  death  of  the  fecond,  or  in  any  other 
manner:  this,  doubtlefs,  will  be  eafy  enough  to  the  perfons 
concerned,  without  adding  more  examples  to  that  purpofe. 
Example  III.   A  man  dying  leaves  to  his  three  daughters  an 
annuity  of  20I.  per  ann.   each,  during  their  lives,  payable 
out  of  lands  of  a  much  greater  value;    and  he  fo  ordered  it» 
that,  when  either  of  them  fhould  die,  her  annuity  fhould  fall 
to  the  other  two  in  equal  fhares;  and,  at  the  death  of  ano- 
ther of  them,  the  whole  is  to  come  to  the  furvivor  for  life: 
their  ages  at  the  father's  death  are  32,  22,  and  12,  what  is 
the  right  of  each  worth  in  ready  money  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

Years. 
The  value  of  the  eldeft  life  is 
That  of  the  next  is       ----- 

The  youngeft  worth 
The  joint  lives  of  the  firft  and  fecond  is 
of  the  firft  and  third  is 
of  the  fecond  and  third  is  1 1 
The  three  joint  lives  are  worth 
For  the  right  of  the  eldeft  daughter. 
Firft,  20I.  per  ann.  during  her  life  is  worth       -  1.  256 

Secondly,  10 1.  per  ann.  in  reverfion  of  the  young-  ~ 
eft,  to  continue  from   thence  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  other  two;  found  by  fubtradling  the  ^  16 

value  of  the  three  joint  lives  from  the  value  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  jointly         - 
Thirdly,   10 1.  per  ann,  in  reverfion  of  the  fecond, 
to  continue  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  firft  and 
third,    found    by  fubtracting   the  value   of  the  >. 
three  joint  lives,  from  that  of  the  firft  and  third 
jointly  ______ 

Fourthly,  40 1.  per  ann.  in  reverfion  of  the  two  "1 
youngeft   lives  during  her  own  life,    found  by  | 
fubtrafting  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the  fecond  >  30 

and  third,  from  that  of  the  longeft  of  the  three  I 
lives,  is  -  -  -  -  J 

The  whole  fum  of  thefe  four  values  is  the  eldeft  ? 
daughter's  portion,  viz.  ) 

By  the  like  procefs,  the  fecond  daughter's  right  in 

the  eftate  will  appear 
And  that  of  the  third,  or  youngeft 


12,79,  or  256I. 
14,14,  or  283 
15,25,  or  305 
10,21 ") 

56 

41 
8,59- 


321 

376 
426 


The  whole  value  is     -     -     1123 

And  the  truth  of  the  work  will  appear,  by  fi.iding,  according 
to  the  method  laid  down,  the  value  of  the  whole  eftate  on 
the  furvivor  of  the  three  lives ;  which,  by  the  tables,  will  be 
found  18,71  years  purchafe ;  and  this  multiplied  by  6o,  the 
whole  yearly  value  of  the  three  annuities,  the  product  is 
1 123I.  as  before. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  we  given  examples  in  moft  of  the  ufcful  cafes  of 
this  fubjea  ;  by  the  help  whereof,  any  ot  the  queries  that  aide 
about  the  value  of  leafes  in  pofl'cffion  or  revcrfion,  may  be 
folved. 

Remarks. 
We  mi°ht  very  well  have  concluded  this  article  here,  but, 
confidering  that  this  work  might  fall  into  hands,  to  whom 
what  we  have  faid  on  this  topic  might  be  ufelefs,  on  account 
of  the  operations  for  finding  the  value  of  the  furvivor(hip ;  to 
do  which,  the  numbers  are  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
fevera!  tables,  and  to  be  added,  fubtrafled,  &c.  which  to 
fome  perf"ons  may  feem  fuch  an  intricacy,  as  probably  to  dis- 
courage them  from  endeavouring  to  become  mailers  of  the 
fubjecf  :  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  fuch,  therefore,  we 
(hall  add  tables  of  the  value  on  the  longeft  liver  of  2  or  3 
lives ;  where  the  fame  may  be  taken  out  at  once  for  thete 
purpofes,  and  for  any  ages,  howfoever  combined,  to  every 

tenth  year.  - 

We  have  likewife  added  two  other  fhort  tables,  the  one  tor 
finding  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  year  in  months  ; 
the  other,  fhewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound 
in  money  ;  fo  that  it  is  but  to  find  the  numbers  to  the  right- 
hand  of' the  point  in  thefirft  column  of  the  tables,  and,  op- 
pofite  to  it  in  another  column,  is  the  value  thereof  in  months 
in  one  table,  and  in  money  in  the  other. 

Table     Vllf. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  two  lives,  that  is  to  con- 
tinue^'till  both  are  dead,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  and 
to  every  tenth  year  of  age. 


> 

OQ 


2 
12 

22 

32 

42 

52 
62 

72 
82 


One  life  2  years  old. 


4  per  cent 


19.67 
20.60 
20.05 
19.21 
18.42 
17.61 
16.73 
15-97 
I5-36 


5  per  cent. 16  p?r  cent 


62 

72 
82 


11.45 

9-79 
8.27 


72 
82 


7.69 
5-58 


17.08 
17.81 
17.30 
16.67 
16.06 

15-47 
14.80 
14.17 

'3-°3 


14.60 
15.17 
14.86 
14.38 

J3-97 
I3-52 
13.01 

12.48 
11.99 


7  per  cen' 

8  per  cent. 

12.68 

11.44 

13-03 

11.83 

12.86 

1 1. 60 

12.62 

11.41 

12.34 

II. 19 

11.96 

10.87 

n.55 

10.52 

11.08 

10.09 

10.66 

9.71 

One  life 

12  years  0 

Id. 

12 

21-39 

18.41 

15-59 

'3-24 

12.02 

22 

20.88 

17.96 

15.40 

13-^9 

11.96 

32 

20.33 

17.46 

14.99 

12.99 

11.74 

42 

19.58 

l7-03 

14.76 

12.87 

11.65 

52 

18.97 

16.59 

14-43 

12.59 

11.44 

62 

18.30 

16.08 

14.05 

12.30 

11. 21 

72 

17.70 

15.64 

I3-72 

12.02 

10.95 

82 

17.26 

15.27 

13.40 

11.76 

10.71 

One  life  32  years  old. 


One  life  52  years  old. 


52 

14.48 

13.04 

1 1.82 

10.75 

■62 

13.12 

11.94 

10.93 

10.03 

72 

11.79 

10.81 

9.96 

9.18 

82 

10.66 

9.80 

9.05 

8-39 

One  life  62  years  old. 


10-53 
9-'3 

7-74 


9-74 
9.56 
7.28 


9-05 
8.01 
6.86 


One  life  72  years  old. 


7.28 
5-3^ 


6-93 
5. 1 1 


6  54 
4.89 


One  life  82  vea^s  old. 


One  life 

22  5  ears  0 

Id. 

22 

20.4b 

17.48 

15.08 

13.04 

11. 81 

32 

19.45 

16.84 

14.60 

12.79 

11.58 

42 

18.90 

16.39 

14-33 

12.61 

11.34. 

52 

18.13 

15-79 

13.90 

12.27 

11. 16 

62 

17-38 

15.24 

13.46 

1 1.92 

10.80 

72 

16.68 

14.67 

13.00 

11.40 

10.46 

82 

l6.I2 

14.19 

12.59 

1 1. 19 

10.23 

32 

18.66 

16.17 

14. 1 1 

12.17 

u-43 

42 

'7-83 

15-55 

13.68 

12.22 

11.04 

52 

16.91 

14.90 

13.21 

11.85 

10.76 

62 

J5-95 

14.18 

12.66 

11.42 

10.41 

72 

15.08 

13.46 

12.07 

10.91 

9.96 

82 

14.40 

12.87 

11.55 

10.46 

9-53 

Onehf 

e42  years  0 

Id. 

42 

ib. 79 

14.76 

13.12 

II.80 

ic.72 

52 

15-74 

14.00 

12.57 

n-37 

10.34 

62 

14.61 

13.09 

11.88 

10.74 

9.82 

72 

13-44 

12.13 

1 1.06 

10.09 

9.29 

82 

12.63 

11.40 

10.35 

9-47 

8.7i 

9.87 

9.29 
8.56 

781 


8.48 

7-54 
6.48 


6.24 

4.70 


Table     IX. 
Whereby  is  (hewn  the  value  of  an  annuity,  in  years  and  de- 
cimal parts,  for  three  lives,  to  continue  'till   they  aie  alt 
dead,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  percent. 


10 

CL. 


si 

o 

nt 

—t 
in 


c_ 


00 

to 


C_ 


to 


to 


00 

10 


00 
a. 

One 

ife  2  years 

old. 

SP 

j.  percent. 

5  per  cent. Ib  percent.  ; 

"  per  1  ent.  < 

>  per  c 

2 

21.61 

iS-53 

15-53 

13.28 

"•93 

12 

22.14 

18.95 

15-85 

13-44 

12.21 

22 

21.85 

18.63 

15.67 

13-34 

II.99 

32 

21.40 

18.38 

15.25 

13-45 

II.96 

42 

20.94 

18.06 

15-36 

13-33 

I  I.90 

52 

20.52 

17.69 

15.02 

13.02 

II.76 

62 

20.08 

17-34 

14.76 

1385 

11.66 

72 

19.82 

17.21 

14.72 

12-77 

H-5I 

82 

19.67 

17.08 

14.59 

12.68 

11.44 

12 

22.6l 

19.24 

16.04 

13.48 

12.28 

22 

22.31 

19.OO 

15.98 

13-42 

12.21 

32 

22.02 

18.64 

15.68 

13-38 

12.17 

42 

21.56 

18.44 

15-57 

1332 

12.13 

52 

21.24 

18.22 

15-43 

13.22 

12.03 

62 

20.93 

18.02 

15-33 

12.15 

11-90 

72 

2O.7O 

17.89 

15.24 

12.08 

11.86 

82 
22 

20.6l 

17.80 

15.19 

12.06 

11.85 

22.12 

18.74 

15.84 

13-47 

12.08 

32 

21-53 

18.32 

15-52 

13-35 

12.04 

42 

21.21 

18.11 

15.44 

I3-30 

11.96 

52 

20.80 

17.81 

15.22 

1315 

11.85 

62 

20.45 

17.61 

15. 11 

13.06 

11.76 

72 

20.00 

17.42 

14.96 

12.90 

n-57 

82 
32 

20.06 

17.27 

14.85 

12.76 

ii-5i    . 

21.02 

17-83 

-15.28 

i3-3i 

12.06 

42 

20.62 

17.60 

15-03 

I3-I5 

11.87 

52 

20.13 

17.22 

14.86 

13.01 

11.74 

62 

I9.66 

17-03 

14.69 

12.90 

11.65 

72 

I9.38 

16.80 

14.50 

12.72 

11.49 

82 
42 

19.22 

16.67 

14-39 

12.64 

ii-43 

20.06 

17.22 

14.82 

1303 

11.82 

52 

J9-55 

16.91 

14.62 

12.89 

11.63 

62 

19.03 

16.54 

14.38 

12.58 

11. 41 

72 

18.56 

16.20 

14.14 

12.46 

11.29 

82 
52 

18.34 

16.08 

14.04 

12.35 

11. 19 

18.92 

16.49 

I4-31 

12.61 

11.40 

62 

18.32 

16.06 

14.02 

12.27 

11. 21 

72 

*7/73 

15.68 

13-71 

12.10 

11. 01 

82 

62 

17.62 

15.48 

13-52 

11.98 

10.88 

17.62 

15.50 

13.68 

12.04 

10.98 

72 

17.06 

15.10 

13.29 

11.80 

10.74 

82 
72 

16.15 

1483 

12.23 

11.57 

io.<?3 

16.43 

14-57 

12.84 

12.38 

io-35 

82 
82 

J5-97 

14.19 

12.51 

11. 09 

10.10 

15.42 

1    13.68 

12.05 

ic.  7  2 

9-77 

82  I      2.27 
Vol.  II. 


2.22     j      #.18     I       i.J5     j       2tII 


One  life  12  years  old. 
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13.46 

12.29 

M 
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16.12 
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12.28 
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22.53 
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42 

22.10 

18.89 

15-83 

13.42 
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CO 

52 
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18.70 

15-77 

13.90 

12.58 

o_ 

62 

21.69 

18.51 

15.64 

13-27 

i2. n 

72 

21.45 

18.45 

15.64 

1325 

12.05 

82 
22 

21.39 

18.39 

15-58 

13.22 

12.02 

22.52 

19.08 

16.15 

13.62 

12-33 
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(0 

32 
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18.71 
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13-49 
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13.46 
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52 
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O 
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a. 

72 
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32 
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BO 
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62 
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Q. 

72 

20.33 
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13.08 
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c 
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a. 
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52 
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72 
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62 
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One  life  22  years  old. 


4  per  cent. 
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20.53 

9.89 

9.49 
9.04 
8.02 


9.30 
8.81 

8.37 

8.14 


8.22 
7.7I 

7-39 


7. 11 

6.70 


6.1' 


20.63 
20.18 
9.65 
9.28 
8.85 
8.68 


9.64 
9.05 
8.51 

7-99 
7.85 


8.34 
7.72 
7.19 
6.93 


6.95 
6.33 
5.98 


5-59 
5.12 


4.50 


8.94 

7.20 
7.67 
6.95 
6.82 


6.76 
6.04 

5-77 


5.90 
5.04 
4.64 


4.04 
3-47 
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6.59 

5.72 

4-95 

4.51 


4.68 

3-7° 
3-'5 


2.63 
1.85 
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1.49 
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Q.87 
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18.82 
18.34 
18  28 
18.01 
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17.46 


16.64 
16.32 

'5-97 
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15.87 
15.50 
15.23 

15.01 

14.67 
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15.99 
15.58 

»5-63 
'5-39 
15.29 

15.13 

15.07 
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15.20 
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14.86 
1469 
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15.10 
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14.46 
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14.56 

'4-33 
14.05 

1389 


'3-95 
13.69 
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7  percent. 
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One  life  32  years  old. 


17.49 
17.18 
16.86 
16.58 
16.30 
16.17 


16.80 
16.44 
16.07 
15.70 
15.56 


15.99 

•5-45 
15.12 

14.91 


14.96 
14.50 
14.19 


13.90 
13.48 


I2-95 


15.01 
14.81 
14.61 
14.44 
14.22 
14.12 


14.56 
14.39 
14.09 

13-87 
13.69 


14.07 
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13.41 
13.22 


13.28 
12.95 
12.67 


12.45 
12.08 
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One  life  42  years  old. 


16.35 
15.90 
15.46 
14.94 
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2.65 

2.59 
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2.07 
I.93 
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8  per  cent. 


3-34 
3-'3 
3-°3 
2.87 
2.66 
2.60 
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2.77 
2.56 

2-33 
2.16 


2.52 
2.29 

2.01 
I.89 
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1.68 
'•39 


1.24 
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2.58 
2.23 
1.98 
1.80 
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1.59 
'•39 


11.43 

11.07 
10.75 

IO-53 
10.12 
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One  life  52  years  old. 


14.80 
14.07 
13.42 
13.07 
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12.68 
12.16 
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One  life  62  years  old. 
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One  life  82  years  old. 
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1.35 
'•33 
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1 .42 
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1.68 

'•53 

'•44 


1.63 

'•49 
'•33 
2.12 

1.04 
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0.77 


0.90 
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0.41 
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1 1.27 
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10.71 
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9.69 
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9.29 
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One  life  7 
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Table     X. 
Shewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  year,  in  rYionths 
and  weeks;  ufeful  for  the  finding  the  value  of  thofe  parts 
in  the  preceding  tables. 

Value 


Parts. 


.02 

.04 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

•'3 
••5 

•'7 
..9 
.21 

•23 

.25- 

•27 
.29 

•3' 

•33 

in 

M.  W. 


Parts. 


Value 

in 
M.  W. 


•35 
•37 
.38 
.40 


.42 

•44 
.46 

.48 


.50 
.52 

•54 
.56 


.58 
.60 
.62 
.63 
.65 


4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

0 

5 

1 

5 

2 

5 
6 

3 
0 

6 

1 

~6~ 

2 
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3 
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1 

7 

2 

7 
8 
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0 

8 

1 

8 
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in 
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.67 

8 

3 

.69- 

9 

0 

■7' 
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1 

73 

9 

2 
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'5 
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10 

0 

79 

10 

I 

.81 

10 
10 

2 

•83 

3 

•85 

1 1 

0 

.87 

i  1 

1 

.88 

1 1 

2 

.90 

1 1 

3 

.92 

12 

0 

•94 

12 

1 

.96 

12 

2 

.98 

12 

3 

T  A  BL  E      IX. 

Shewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound,  in  fhil- 
lings  and  pence,  at  one  view. 
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S. 

d. 

Parts. 
.22 

s. 

d. 

.004 

O 

1 

4 

06 

.008 

0 

:     2 

.24 

4 

09 

.012 

0 

•     3 

•25 

5 

00 

.017 

0 

•     4 

.26 

5 

03 

.021 

0 

:     5 

.27 

5 

06 

.025 

0 

:     6 

.28 

5 

09 

.029 

0 

:     7 

•30 

6 

00 

•033 

0 

:     8 

■3.1 

6 

:   oo, 

.037 

0 

:     9 

.32 

6 

.    06 

.042 

0 

:   10 

•34 

6 

•  °9 

.046 

0 

:  1 1 

•35 

7 

:  00 

.050 

1 

:  00 

.36 

7 

7 

:  03 
:  06 

.054 

I 

:  01 

•37 

.058 

I 

:  02 

•38 

7 

:  09 

.062 

I 

:  03 

.40 

8 

oc 

.066 

I 

:  04 

.41 

8 

°3 

.070 

I 

:  05 

.42 

8 

:  06 

.075 

I 

:  06 

•44 

8 

09 

.079 

I 

:  07 

•45 

9 

00 

.083 

I 

:  08 

.46 

9 

03 

.087 

I 

:  09 

•47 

9 

06 

.091 

I 

.   10 

.48 

9 

°9 

.096 

I 

11 

.50 

10 

00 

.ICO 

2 

00 

51 

10 

03 

.11 

2 

•  03 

.52 

10 

06 

.12 

2 

06 

•54 

10 

09 

.14 

2 

09 

•55 

1 1 

00 

•15 

3 

00 

.56 

1 1 

0} 

.16 

3 

°3 

•57 

1 1 

00 

•17 

3 

06 

.58 

1 1 

09 

.18 

3  ■ 

09 

.60 

12 

00 

.20 

4  : 

00 

.61 

12 

03 

.2!     I 

4  : 

03 

.62 

12  • 

06 

Parts. 

.64 
.65 
.66 

.67 

s. 

d. 

12 

'3 
'3 
13 

09 

00 

°3 
06 

.68 

'3 

09 

.70 

'4 

00 

7' 

.72 

'4 

H 

:  03 
06 

74 

:   09 

75 

76 

■77 

«5 

'5 

'5 

16 

:  00 

:  °3 
:  06 

.78 
.80 

09 
■  00 

.81 

16 

03 

.82 

16 

16 

'7 
17 

17 

'7 

06 

.84 
.85 

.86 

•87 

09 
00 

°3 
06 

.88 

09 

.90 

1 8 

00 

.91 

.92 

18 
18 

18 

03 

06 

•94 

09 

•95 

.96 

'9 
19 

00 
03 

■97 

'9 

06 

.98 

'9 

09 

1. 00 

zo 

00 

I.OI 

20 

03 

1.02 

20 

06 

1.04 

20 

09 

Further  Remarks  on  this  article. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  the  foundation  of  thefe 
tables  are  the  principles  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr. 
Abraham  De  Moivre;  whofe  reputations  for  this  kind  of  iiu- 
dies  have  been  efteemed  fuperior  to  all  o:hers  :  and  Mr.  Ri- 
chards, in  the  preceding  calculations,  has  applied  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  feveral  ufes  before  repu-fented  :  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  authority  of  great  names,  the  principles,  rules, 
and  computations,  laid  down  by  thefe  learned  gentlemen, 
have  been  objected  to  ;  and,  indeed,  with  no  little  colour  of 
reafon  and  plaufibility ;  as  appears  from  the  objections  made 
thereto,  by  that  judicious  gentleman  Weyman  Lee,  Efq;  in 
his  Eflay  to  afcertain  the  Value  of  Leafes  and  Annuities  for 
Years  and  Lives,  &c.  and  alfo  by  that  ingenious  gentleman 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpibn,  in  his  Trad  entitled,  The  Dodirfne 
of  Annuities  and  Reverfions,  deduced  from  general  and  evi- 
dent Principles,  &c.  The  lateft  author,  who  has  obliged  the 
public  with  fomething  new  upon  this  fubject,  is  Mr.  James 
Hardy,  in  his  book  printed  in  1753,  entitled,  A  Complete 
Syftcm  of  Intereft  and  Annuities  ;  founded  upon  new,  eafy, 
and  rational  principles,  &c.  which  feems  to  be  a  work  of  no 
lefs  merit  than  either  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
this  fubjett  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  fettled  upon  fuch  a  ba- 
fis,  as  to  obtain  in  univerfal  practice,  according  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  either  of  thtfe  learned  and  judicious  gentlemen, 
who  have  fo  laudably  diftinguilhed  themfelves  therein.  See 
the  articles  Annuities,  Life,  or  Lives,  Lotteries, 
Money,  Mortality  [Bills  of  Mortality]  ;  under 
which  feveral  heads,  we  fljall  endeavour  to  give  the  lubftance 
of  what  has  been  faid  moll  pertinently  upon  this  fubjecL 
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L  E  AT  H  E  R,  is  the  fkin  of  feveral  forts  of  beafts,  drefTed  and 
prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  various  manufacturers,  whofe  bu- 
finefs it  is  to  make  them  up,  according  to  their  different  em- 
ployments. The  butcher,  and  others  who  flay  them  off  the 
carcafes,  difpofe  of  them  raw  or  falted  to  the  tanner  and 
tavvyer,  they  to  the  ftiamoy,  morocco,  and  other  kind  of 
leather-drefiers,  who  prepare  them  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  arts,  in  order  to  vend  them  among  the  curriers,  glovers, 
harnefs- makers, coach  makers,  faddlers,  breeches-makers,  giic 
leather-makers,  chair-makers,  (hoe- makers,  book-binders, 
and  all  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  article  of  leather. 
Leather  has  divers  names,  according  to  the  (rate  wherein  it 
is,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fkins  whereof  it 
is'prepared,  and  it's  peculiar  qualities  when  fo  prepared. 
(i.)  The  fkin  is  raw  as  it  comes  off  of  the  animal.  (2.)Some 
are  falted  with  fea-fak  and  allum,  or  with  natron,  which  is 
a  fpeciesof  falt-petre,  or  white  falt-wort,  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion in   keeping,  or  lending  to  diftant  tanneries  during  hot 

feafons. 

Skins  dried  with  the  hair  on,  are  commonly  thofe  of  oxen 
and  cows,  or  buffaloes,  either  tame  or  wild. — Mod  of  thole 
in  France  come  from  foreign  countries.  The  places  which 
furnifh  them  with  the  largeft  quantity,  are  Peru,  the  ifle  of 
St.  Domingo,  Barbary,  Cape  Verd  ifles,  the  river  Senegal  in 
Africa,  Mufcovy,  Ireland,  the  ifland  of,  Cuba.  Thofe  of 
this  latter  place  are  the  moft  efteemed  ;  they  are  called  Ha- 
vannah  (kins,  from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  that  ifland, 
whither  they  are  carried,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  Spain,  and 
from  thence  into  other  parts  of  Europe. — After  thefe  fkins 
are  ftript  of  their  hair,  they  are  fold  to  the  tanner.  See 
Tanner,  and  Skins. 

The  three  principal  affortments  of  leather  are  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  oil  and  allum  leather,  all  which  are  dreffed  in 
fome  yards,  as  they  are  by  Shipton  and  fons  of  Watford. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  fkins  of  all  forts  which  this 
kingdom  produces,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  many  kinds 
that  are  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  and  from 
cur  own  colonies  *  in  general,  under  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  hides,  deer-fkins,  deer-pelts,  half  dreffed  ditto,  &c. 
if  this  be  confidered,  and  alfo  that  moft,  if  not  all  of  thefe 
are  dreffed  here,  many  manufactured  into  a  variety  of  things 
for  our  own  confumption,  and  very  large  quantities  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  leather  wrought  and  unwrought  (tanned  in 
particular)  exported;  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  leather 
is  a  ftaple  commodity,  that  may  very  juftly  be  ranked  in  the 
firft  clafs  of  thofe  belonging  to  this  kingdom. 

*  Our  late  accounts  from  South  Carolina  inform  us,  that 
they  exported  from  thence,  in  about  1  2  months,  no  lefs 
than  393  hcgfheads  of  deer-fkins,  which,  upon  a  modelt 
computation,  is  10,000  (kins. 

Remarks. 
It  maybe  affirmed,  with  great  truth,  that  the  fkins  of  our 
own  production,  and  thofe  imported  from  our  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  when  drelled  in  this  kingdom,  make  the 
beft  leather  in  the  world,  and  therefore  is  an  article  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  nation  ;  but,  unlefs 
fome  proper  regulations  are  made  in  relation  to  this  branch 
of  trade,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  foon  to  lofe  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  it,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  For  the  king  of  Pruflia 
hath  lately  eftablifhed  this  manufacture  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  dominions,  which,  with  the  conduct  of  France  in  regard 
to  the  fame,  is  likely  to  do  this  kingdom  no  fmall  detriment 
in  this  particular. 

Remarks  iince  the  laft  war,  and  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 
By  the  large  territories  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
in  North  America,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  'tis  to 
be  hoped   we  fhall  ufe  every   meafure  to  obtain  the  ftrict 
friendihip  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  Nations  inhabiting 
there  ;  in  which   cafe,   we  fhall  not  want  great  plenty  of 
fkins    to  carry   on  this  branch  of  traffic  at  the  cheapest 
Rates,  and  thereby  to  improve  in  every  part  relative  to  the 
manufacture  thereof,  in  the  moft  extenfive  manner. 
The  various  trades  to  which  the  epithet  leather  is  annexed, 
are  as  follow,   viz.   leather  breeches-maker,   leather-cutter, 
leather-dreffer,    leather-dyer,    leather-parer    and    grounder, 
leather -feller.    We  fhall  ("peak  of  thefe  in  the  order  wherein 
they  are  mentioned. 
Leather  Breeches  Maker,  is  a  bufinefs  fprung  from  the 
glover,  and  is  a  trade,  whofe  number  of  artizans  has  greatly 
increafed  within  thefe  few  years,  and  employs  a  great  many 
hands  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  being  fcarce  a  mar- 
ket-town or  village  of  any  note,  but  fome  of  this  trade  may 
be  found  therein  :  and  it  may  be  truly  obferved,  that  fome 
of  the  prefent  mafters  of  this  bufinefs,  irt  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  have  brought  it  to  fo  great  perfection, 
that  what  was  thought  to  be  a  garment  fit  to  be  worn  only 
by    the  laborious,   is   become    fafhionable,    and  univerfally 
worn,  from  the  tradtfmen  to  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  may,  with  fuitable  encouragement,  become 
a  very  profitable  mercantile  commodity,   when  exported   to 
proper  markets,  the  beft  London  made  leather  breeches  be- 


ginning to  be  efteemed,  and  to  be  worn  in  many  parts  abroad;: 
hot  excepting  even  fome  very  hot  countries. 
The  forts  of  leather  breeches  are  various  -,  fome  being  made  of 
deer,  fheep,  and  goat-fkins ;  others  of  calf,  lamb,  and  beaver- 
fkins.    The  two  firft  forts  are  the  principal,  the  confumption 
whereof  is  of  more  confequence  than  may  at  firft  view  appear. 
The  deer-fkins  being  chiefly  imported  from  our  colonies,  and 
the  only  commodities  (the  half  dreffed  ones  in  particular)  th 
Indians   have  to  exchange  with  our  Indian  traders  in  North. 
America,  for  what  they  want  of  them  :   and  as  this  commerce 
with  the  Indians  may  increafe,  the  import  of  deer-fkins 
do  fo  in  the  like  proportion ;  confequently  the  price  muff  fai 
if  a  proper  vent  be  not  found  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  a  ftop  maj 
in  fome  meafure,  be  put  to  that  branch  of  our  trade. 
The  confumption  of  the  fecond  fort,   i.  e.   the    ftieep-fkin 

.  kind,  is,  in  fome  degree,  an  help  to  the  woollen  trade  ;  for, 
if  the  fe!l-monger  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  pelt,  it's  value- 
will,  of  courfe,  enhance  the  price  of  wooll. 
This  being  the  cafe,  may  it  not  be  worth  confederation  to  en- 
quire how  the  confumption  may  be  effectually  fuppoi  ted  ?  In 
anfwer  to  which  it  may  befaid,  ( 1.)  By  the  makers  taking  due 
care  to  manufacture  them  in  the  beft  manner,  and  felling  them 
as  low  as  poffible.  (2.)  By  the  merchants  making  trial  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  thofe  forts,  which  are  not  perifhable,  nor  too 
low  priced;  which  has  been  done,  and  good  returns  made  for 
them.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  the  maker,  the  exporter^ 
and  the  foreign  markets,  (3.)  by  the  parliament's  takingoff  the 
drawback  on  undreffed  deer-fkins,  and  giving  fuch  a  bounty, 
or  allowing  fuch  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  buck,  doe, 
and  fbeep-fkin  breeches,  as  may  appear  nearly  adequate  to  the 
duties,  and  the  excife  which  the  fkins  and  leather  have  paid. 
As  the  duties  and  excife  are  the  great  obftruction  to  the  ex- 
portation of  leather  breeches,  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  if  our  fuperiors  would  pleafe  to  confider,  that,  as 
this  article  now  ftands,  our  politic  rivals,  the  French,  have, 
and  do  actually  buy  our  deer- fkins  unuiefled,  takingthe  draw- 
back on  exportation,  and  drefs  and  manufacture  them  at 
home,  and  fend  them  in  breeches  to  a  foreign  market,  where 
they  have  fold  very  well  (though  inferior  in  many  refpects  to 
thofe  that  are  made  in  London)  which  feems  to  be  owing  \6 
our  ill-judged  impofts,  duties,  and  excifes  on  leather.  See 
the  article  Labour. 

Leather-Cutter  and  Currier,  is  a  bufinefs  in  London  of 
large  extent,  and  isjgenerally  carried  on  by  thofe  who  were  ori- 
ginally curriers;  between  whom  and  the  woffhipful  company 
of  cord  wain  e  is  in  London,  there  was  fome  few  years  fince  a 
difpute  at  law,  concerning  the  right  of  cutting  leather;  which, 
after  expending  fome  thoufands  of  pounds,  ended  with  each 
party's  fitting  down  with  their  own  cofts.  To  curry  a  fkin,  is 
to  finifh  it  after  it  comes  from  the  tanner;  the  art  coniifteth 
in  cutting  them  to  a  proper  ground,  waxing,  colourihgj  and 
making  them  fit  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  manufactures.  It  is 
deemed  a  good  employment  for  mafter  and  journeyman,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  now  cut  large  quantities  of  bucks  and  buffs  into 
foals  for  (hoes  and  boots,  and  of  calves  leather  for  upper-lea- 
thers for  (hoes  and  legs  for  boots ;  which  they  fell  to  many 
fhoemakers  in  town  and  country,  whoLfale  and  retail,  and 
deal  largely  in  all  the  forts  of  uncut,  tanned,  and  other  leather. 
It  is  a  bufinefs,  that,  in  it's  prefent  fituation,  requires  a  good 
capital;  the  tanner  felling  chiefly  for  ready  money,  and  the 
returns  generally  confiderable,  with  fome  *  very  large. 

*  There  is  one  on  Snow-Hill,  London,   faid  to  return  near 
40,000  k  per  ann. 

Leather-Dresser.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  leather 
might  be  divided  into  three  affortments,  i.  e.  tanned  or  taw- 
ed, oil  and  allum  leather;  and  the  dreffers  into  the  like  mini- 
ber.  For  the  tanned  or  tawed  leather,  fee  Tanner.  Thofe 
who  drefs  in  oil  and  allum  come  under  this  article,  and  are 
called  leather-drefiers.  The  art  of  dreffing  fkins  111  oil  is  i 
bufinefs  of  large  extent,  and  very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom. 
To  defcribe  every  procefs  in  this  art  is  needlefs ;  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  when  the  fkins  are  put  into  work,  they 
are  firft  foaked,  then  thrown  into  the  lime-pi:,  when  taken 
thence  are  pulled  and  delivered  to  the  friezer,  then  (truck 
with  the  oil  and  fent  to  the  mill ;  when  they  are  milled  fuffi- 
ciently,  they  are  thrown  into  the  drench  to  be  fcoured,  (then 
by  fome  fcudded)  which  done,  they  are  hung  upon  the  hooks 
to  dry  ;  after  which  they  are  deemed  leather,  and  when  the 
proper  officers  have  weighed  and  marked  them,  in  order  to 
eftimate  the  excife  duty  thereon,  they  are  fit  for  the  market, 
or  to  be  fent  to  the  refpedtive  proprietors.  The  forts  of 
fkins  dreffed  in  oil,  are  deer,  fheep,  and  lamb  (fome  few 
goat,  and  others  not  worth  mentioning)  of  which  prodi-tous 
quantities  are  confumed,  when  wrought  into  the  different 
manufactures  made  thereof,  It  is  a  flourifhing  bufinefs  in 
moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  it's  profeffors  (thofe  efpecially 
who  drefs  their  own  fkins)  being  men  of  large  fortunes 
and  dealing  for  very  confiderable  (urns :  London,  Briftol 
and  Exeter,  are  the  principal  maikets  for  oil-leather  *,  al= 
though  there  are  others,  and  oil  mills  fet  up  within  thefe 
few  years,  in  feveral  part  of  the  kingdom. 

•  The  oil  they  ufe  is  Newfoundland,  i.  e.  cod's  liver  oil,  of 
which  thsy  confume  a  great  quantity. 
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ne  of  this  bufmefs  make  from  their  pieces  a  large  quantity 
bi  glue,  which  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  that  is;  that  made 
by  iihipton  and  ions  of  Watford  in  particular. — It  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  fervice  for  the  farmer  to  know,  that  the  flefh- 
ings  and  {havings,  made  by  friezing  the  fkins,  is  a  very  rich 
manure. 

The  allum  leather-drefTer  is  one,  that  underftandeth  the  man- 
ner of  drefling  fkins  in  allum,  of  which  there  is  a  confider- 
able  confumption  ;  the  art  ennfifireth  in  properly  (baking, 
iimeing,  wringing*,  and  ftriking  them  in  a  liquor  com- 
pofed  of  water,  fait,  and  allum,  then  drying  them  properly  ; 
which  done,  and  the  excife  account  taken,  they  are  fit  for 
the  market. — The  forts  of  fkins  dreffed  in  allum  are  fheep 
and  lambs  and  a  large  quantity  of  kid. 

*  Some  forts  are  not  wrung,  nor  any  by  fome  dreflers. 

Leather-Dyer.     This  is  an  art  of  which  there  are  but  few 
in  the  trade  ;  their  bufmefs  is  to  dye,  colour,  oil,  and  allum 
leather,  for  the  manufacturers;  which  they  do  of  all  colours, 
fome  of  them  to  a  very  great  nicety.  This  profeffionhath  fuf- 
fercd  by  black  ram-fkin  breeches  not  being  fo  generally  worn 
now,  as  they  were  before  the  death  of  her  late  majefiy.  The 
mourning  for  her  occafioning  a  large  demand  for  black  ram 
lamb-fkins,  obliged  the  manufacturers  to  dye  fome  fkins  that 
were  not  quite  proper ;  and  the  dyer  being  prefTed  to  expe- 
dite them  too  faft,  were  the  true  caufes  that  many  of  them 
did  not  come  up  to  the  character  they  bore  before  that  time  : 
the  confequence  of  this  was  (and  ever  will  be  in  fuch  cafes) 
a   decline  in    their  confumption;  notwithstanding  which, 
there  is  not  fo  good  or  ferviceable  a  commodity  of  the  colour 
as  black  ram -fkin  breeches  are,  when  made  as  they  ought  to  be. 
We  take  notice  of  this  as  a  caution  to   all   manufacturers, 
to  be  careful  how  they  vend  an  indifferent  commodity,  for 
the   fake  of  a  prefent  profit  ;  for  it  will  prove  in  the  run  of 
trade  to  be  a  future  lofs,  to  all  concerned  in  that  manufac- 
ture ;  therefore  this  fhould  never  be  done,  on  any  confide- 
ration  whatfoever. 
Leather-Parer   and   Grounder  is  an   art,  by  which   it's 
profefTors  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to  all  forts  of  oil,  allum, 
and  fome  tanned  leathers.     It  confifteth  in  bringing  the  oil 
leather  to  it's  proper  face,  by  pareing  off  the  furface  left  on 
it   by  the  dreffer,  and    grounding  it  with  a  ftone,  compofed 
or  made  of  pieces  of  the  pumice-ftone;  and  in  warning  and 
grounding  the  allum  and  tanned  leather,  and  making  all  fit 
for  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  manufacturers.  It  is  a  laborious  art, 
that  affordeth  a  good   maintenance  to  the  mafter,  and  good 
Wages  to  the  journeyman. 
Leather-Seller  is  a  bufmefs  that  is  followed  by  many  in 
this  city,  and   feveral  other   parts  of  the  kingdom.     They 
buy  large  quantities  of  undreffed  deer  fkins  of  the  importers  : 
oil,  allum,  and  fome  forts  of  tanned  leather  of  the  dreffers  ; 
all  which  they  fell  to  the  manufacturers. — It  is  a  very  genteel 
bufmefs,  but  their  returns  being  large  and  flow,  (they  buying 
all  their  undreffed  deer- fkins  with  ready  money,  and  giving 
large  credit)  it  requires  a  very  large  capital  to  carry  it  on.    In 
the  city  of  London  they  are  an  incorporated  company,  &c. 
and  generally  have  with  an  apprentice  ioo  1.  frequently  more. 

The  chief  laws  of  England  relating  to  leather. 

There  fhall  be  paid  for  all  fkins  and  hides,  and  pieces  of  fkins 
and  hides  imported,  the  duties  following,  over  and  above  all 
other  cuftoms. 

For  all  deer-fkins  dreffed  in  oil  or  allum,  or  otherwife  per- 
fectly dreffed  and  imported,  6d.  per  pound. 
For  all  lofhee,  buffalo,  elke,   or  any  other  hides  dreffed  in 
oil,  4d.  per  pound. 

For  Ruflia  hides  imported,  2d.  per  pound. 
For  tanned  hides  and  calf- fkins  imported,  id.  I  per  pound. 
For  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding's  hides,  imported  and  dreffed  in 
allum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  i  s.  per  hide. 
For  hides  of  ftecrs,  cows,   or  any  other  hides  imported,    and 
dreffed  in  allum  and  fait,   or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  2  s. 
for  every  hide. 

For  calf-fkins  and  kipps  imported,  dreffed  in  allum,  fait,  or 
meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  J  d.  i  per  pound. 
For  all  (link  calf's-fkins  imported    and  dreffed  in  allum  and 
fait,  or  otherwife,  with  the  hair  on,  i  d.  per  pound  ;    if  with- 
out the  hair,  |  d.  per  pound,  and  the  like  !  d.  for  dog's  fkins. 
Forcordivants,  4  s.  per  dozen  imported. 
For  goat-fkins  not    ufually  called  cordivants,   imported  and 
dreffed  in  oil  or  allum,  (alt,  meal,  or  otherwife,  6  d.  per  lb. 
For  all  kid-fkins  imported,    drefled  or    undreffed,    is.  per 
dozen  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  kid-fkins  fhall  be  dreffed  after  im- 
ported, no  farther  duty  fhall  be  paid. 

For  all  fheep  fkins  imported  and  dreffed  in  oil,  1  s.  per  dozen; 
and  upon  all  imported  fheep- fkins  and  lamb  fkins  drefled  in 
ailum,  fait,  or  meal,  or  tawed,  6d.  per  dozen. 
For  all  hides  and  fkiris,  and  pieces  imported,  tanned,  tawed, 
or  dreffed,  and  not  before  charged  ;  and  for  all  wares  made 
into  manufacture  of  leather,  or  whereof  the  greateft  part  is 
leather,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  15  I.  for  every  iqoI.  of  the 
real  value,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer. 
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For  hides  tanned  in  England,   1  s.  per  pound. 

For  calf's-fkins,  kipps,  hog-fkins,  and  dog-fkiris,   (anned  in 

England,   1  d.  per  pound. 

For  goat-fkins  tanned  with  fumac,  or  otherwife  in  refem- 

bling  Spanifh  leather,    2d.  per  pound. 

For  all  fheep- fkins,  which  fhall  be  tanned  for  roanes  in  Eng- 
land,   i  d    per  pound. 

For  all   fheep- fkins    and  lamb-fkins  tanned  in  England    for 

gloves  and  bazils,  a  half  penny  per  pound. 

For  all  other  fkins  and   pieces  of  fkins   (not  before  charged) 

and  tanned  in  England,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  15  I.  for  eveiy 

100 1.  of  the  true  value,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanners. 

For  hides  of  horfes,  mares,  and  geldings,  drefled  in  allum, 

fait,  meal,  or  tawed,  in  England,    1  s.  per  hide. 

For  hides  of  fteers,   cows,  or  any  other  hides  dreffed  in  al- 
lum, fait,  or  meal,  2  s.  per  hide. 

For  calf-fkins  and  kipps  dreffed  in  allum,  fait,  or  meal  in 

England,    id.  per  pound. 

For  all  flink  calf  fkins  dreffed  with  the  hair  on,  is.  6d. 

per  dozen. 

For  all  buck  and  doe- fkins  dreffed  in  allum,  fait,   or  meal  in 

England,  or  tawed,  3d.  per  pound. 

For  all  kid-fkins,   od.  per  dozen. 

For  goat-fkins,  1  s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

For  fheep-fkins  and  lamb  fkins,  a  halfpenny  per  pound. 

And  for  all  other  fkins  and  parts  of  fkins,  tawed  in  England, 

fifteen  pounds  in  the  hundred  of  the  true  value,  and  piopor- 

tionably  for  greater  or  leifer  quantities  ;  all   the  duties  to  be 

paid  by  the  tawers  or  makers  thereof  into  leather. 

For  all  hides  and  fkins  drefled  in  oil   in  England,  4d.  per 

pound. 

For    deer-fkins,    beaver-fkins,   goat  fkins,   and  calf's-fkins, 

dreffed  in  oil  in  England,    4d.  per  pound. 

For  fheep-fkins  drefled  in  oil,  and  for  lamb-fkins,    id.   per 

pound. 

For  all   other  fkins  and  parts  of  fkins  dreffed  in  oil,  fifteen 

pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  value,   and   fo 

proportionably. 

Tanned  hides  are  fuch  as  are  tanned  in  ooze,  made  of  the 

bark  of  trees,  or  fumac.  Hides  dicfied  in  oil,  are  fuch  as 
are  made  into  leather,  in  oil  or  any  liquor,  of  which  the 
chief  ingredient  is  oil ;  tawed  hides  are  fuch  as  are  dreffed  in 
allum,  fait,  or  meal. 

For  all  vellum  and  parchment  made  in  England,  or  import- 
ed, after  the  rate  of  1  s.  per  dozen;  for  vellum  imported,  and 
for  parchment  imported,  6  d.  per  dozen ;  and  the  fame,  if 
made  in  England,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker. 
When  the  duty  is  paid  on  fkins  imported,  the  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  fhall  mark  them,  to  fhew  that  the  duty  is  paid. 
If  the  raw  hide  of  any  ox,  bull,  fleer,  or  cow,   or  the  fkin 
of  a  calf,    fhall  wilfully  or  negligently  be  gafhed  or  cut  in 
the  flaying,   or,   being  gafhed,    fhall    be  offered  to  fale  by 
any  other  butcher,  then  he  who  gafheth  it,  or  who  offered  it 
to  fale,  fhall  forfeit  2s.    6d.  for  every  hide,    and   is.  for 
every  calf 's-fkin,  one  moiety   to  the  poor  where  the  fame 
fhall  be  offered  to  fale  or  found,  the  other  moiety  to  the 
informer. 

A  tanner  {having  a  hide  or  calf's-fkin  before  it  it  thoroughly 
tanned,    fo  that  it  is  impaired  and  the  duty  diminifhed,   the 
fame  fhall  be  forfeited,    or  the  value  thereof,    one  moiety  to 
the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 
Tanners,    &c.   fhall  not  ufe  any  place   for  drying  hides  or 
fkins,  &c.  without  giving  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
places  for  drying  and  keeping  their  hides. 
Collar-makers,  glovers,  bridle-cutters,  and  others  who  drefs 
fkins  in  allum,  &c.    and  who  cut  the  fame  into  wares,  fhall 
be  accounted  tawers,   and   fubject  to  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures aforefaid,  and  fhall  be  charged  with  the  duties  before 
the  fkins  be  cut  and  converted  into  wares. 
Where  hides  or  leather  manufactures  are  exported,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  upon  fhipping  them,  and  upon  fufficient  fecurity  given 
to  the  cuftomer,  that  fuch  hides  or  ware  fhall  not  be  relanded 
in  England,  the  cuftomer  fhall  give  the  exporter  a  certificate 
in  writing  of  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  weight  of  the  hides, 
calf-fkins,   and  wares  exported  ;  and,  upon  producing  that 
certificate  to   the  collector  of  the  duties  at  the  port  where 
they  fhall  be  exported,   then  he,  or  in  his  default  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  duties,  fhall  repay,  two-thirds  of  the  duties 
which  were  before  charged  for  the  faid  hides,  Sec.  and  wares 
fo  fhipped  to  be  exported. 

Wares  made  of  hides  or  fkins,  fhall  have  now  drawback,  as 
made  wares,  in  refpect  of  being  dreffed,  or  curried  by  a 
currier. 

All  fheep  fkins  and  lamb-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  ordreffed, 
which  are  chargeable  with  any  duties  by  the  act  9  Ann.  fhall, 
upon  exportation  thereof,  have  a  drawback  or  allowance  of 
two  thirds  of  the  duties  ufual,  as  upon  exportion  of  hides 
and  calf-fkins. 


Some  other  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  England  in  regaid 
to  leather  tanned. 

*  As  manufactures  of  tanned  leather,   fuch  as  boot?-,  fhoes, 
gloves,  or  other  goods  and   wares,   are,    upon  expoitation, 
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entitled  to  a  drawback  or  repayment  of  the :  excifc  duties ; 
therefore,  befides  making  an  entry  as  For  other  goods,  he 
exporter  muft,  on  the  bill  of  entry,  give  a  certificate  of  the 
kinds  and  weights,  as  a  foundation  for  mak.ng  out  a  deben- 
ture to obtain  the  drawback,  the  form  or  which  cert.hcate 
muft  be  as  in  the  following  example : 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  U.  f  39-     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.4. 
16th  of  February  1730. — No.  26. 
In   the  Taviftock   of  London,  Daniel  Bright,  matter,   for 

Jamaica.  **♦.«.       t- 

J  William  I  urner. 
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•f**1   Containin 

J»     hundred 

1      nine  pou 
loes       J 


j  two 
forty- 
pounds. 


Four  dozen  and  an  half  of  mens  leather 

heel  fhoes  —  — 
Three  dozen  of  womens  fhoes 
Fifteen  dozen  of  boys  and  girls  lhoes 
Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  the  fhoes  above-mentioned, 
weighing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  were  made 
of  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins,  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  one 
pennv  per  pound  weight,  by  an  ad  of  parliament  of  the 
ninth  year  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne;  and  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  aft  of 
the  tenth  year  of  her  faid  late  majefty's  reign. 

William  Turner. 

And,  before  the  faid  manufactures  of  tanned  leather  are 
(hipped  off,  fufficient  fecurity  muft  be  given  for  the  due  ex- 
portation, in  the  following  manner : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  manufadures  of  tanned  leather. 

Know  all  Men  by  thefe  prefents, 
Whereas  the  above-bounden  William  Turner  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright,  mafter,  for  Jamaica, 
four  dozen  and  a  half  of  mens  leather- heel  (hoes,  three  do- 
zen of  womens  (hoes,  and  fifteen  dozen  of  boys  and  girls 
(hoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calf  fkins,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  chargeable  with  a 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne;  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per 
pound  weight,  by  an  act  of  the  tenth  year  of  her  faid  late 
majefty  queen  Anne  :  And  whereas  the  faid  William  Tur- 
ner, upon  the  exportation  of  the  faid  fhoes,  is  to  have  an 
allowance  or  drawback,  according  to  the  faid  acls  of  par- 
liament on  that  behalf  made  : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  fhoes  and  every  part  thereof,  fhall  be  really  and  truly 
exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  no  part  thereof  be 
relanded,  or  unfhipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded,  or  brought 
on  fhore  again  in  any  part  or  parts  of  Great-Britain  ;  then 
this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  William  Turner*, 

the  prefence  of  Daniel  Bright*. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

A  debenture  for  hides  and  calves-fkin  leather,  tanned,  tawed, 
or  drefled,   exported. 

Port  of  Southampton, 

*  Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Bartholomew  Richardfon  did 
enter  with  us  the  16th  day  of  February  1730,  in  the  Dili- 
gence of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Streights, 
twelve  bales  of  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkin  leather,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fix  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine 
pounds  avoirdupoife  weight;  and  hath  made  oath,  that  all 
the  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins  contained  in  the  faid  twelve 
bales  refpe&ively  (weighed  as  above-mentioned)  were 
marked  with  the  marks  and  ftamps  denoting  the  charging  of 
the  duties  of  one  penny  and  one  half-  penny  per  pound,  pay- 
able for  the  fame  by  the  feveral  a£ts  of  parliament  made  in 
that  behalf,  and  not  with  the  marks  or  ftamps  denoting  the 
charging  the  duty  of  one  half-penny  per  pound,  as  being  ftock 
in  hand,  the  24th  day  of  June  17 11.  Certified  this  19th 
day  of  March  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector,    B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
*  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1 .  §.  39.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.4,  5. 

Bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of  The  one   hundred   and    fix 

one  hundred  pounds,  that  all  hundred  weight,  one  quar- 

the  faid  tanned  hides  and  calf-  ter,   and   nine  pounds   of 

fk'n  leather  fhall  he  exported  tanned    hides    and     calf- 

into  foreign  parts,  and  fhall  fkins     above-mentioned, 

not  be  relanded  or  brought  on  were  fhipped   the  1 8th  of 

fhore  again  in  any  port  or  ports  February  laft.      Certified 

of  Great-Britain.  the  22d  of  March  1730. 

A  B.  Colleaor.  F.  F.  Searcher. 

C.  D.  Comptroller.  F.  G.  Surveyor. 

G.  B.  Land- waiter. 
Vol.  II. 


1. 


s. 


d. 


'33       *    t: 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 

duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows: 

The  two  third  parts  of  the  old  duty  payable  by 
the  9th  of  queen  Anne,  to  be  repaid  tor  the 
tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins  within  mentioned, 
amount  to  thirty-three  pounds  one  fhilling  and 
feven  pence  half-penny         —         —     — 

The  two-third  parts  of  the  additional  duty  pay- 
able by  10  Ann.  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  hides 
and  fkins,  amount  to  fixteen  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lings  and  nine  pence  half  penny      —      — 


•  16  10 
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The  total  —  49  12  5 

A.  B.  Colleaor         \    c.\,        a  ^ 

r,  r>.  0  n        J-of  the  cuftoms. 

C  D.  Comptroller    J 

Note.  Hides  and  calf-fkins  drefled,  or  curried,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed one  penny  per  pound  weight.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  26. 
Sheep  and  lamb- (kins  tanned,   tawed,   or  drefled,  are  to   be 
allowed  two-third  parts  of  the  duties  formerly  paid.   12  Ann. 
cap.  9.  §.  69. 

*  The  debenture  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  colleaor  of  the  duties  on  hides  and 
fkins  at  the  port  of  exportation  ;  who  is  forthwith,  out  of 
the  monies  in  his  hands  arifing  by  the  faid  duties,  to  repay 
the  two-thirds,  (as  above)  of  the  duties  which  were  before 
paid  ;  or  in  default  thereof,  the  commiflioners  of  the  faid  du- 
ties are  to  repay  the  fame. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  i  1 .  §.  40.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  5-  $• 

A  debenture  for  manufadures  of  tanned  leather. 

Port  of  Southampton, 

*  William  Turner  did  enter  with  us  the  16th  of  February 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  four  dozen  and  an  half  of  mens  leather  heel 
fhoes,  three  dozen  of  womens  fhoes,  fifteen  dozen  of  boys 
and  girls  fhoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  chargeable  with 
a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  aa  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen 
Anne,  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound 
weight,  by  an  aa  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  her  faid 
late  majefty's  reign. 

A.B.  Colleaor,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  1  1.  §.  39.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of 
four  pounds,  that  the  fhoes 
above-mentioned,  and  every 
part  thereof,  fhall  be  exported 
for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  relanded  or  brought  on 
fhore  again  in  any  part  or  parts 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 

duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follow  : 

The  old  duty  payable  by  the  ninth  of  Anne,  to" 
be  repaid  for  the  fhoes  within  mentioned,  a-  j 
mounts  to  one  pound  and  nine-pence     —     J 

The  additional  duty  payable  by  the  tenth  of' 
Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  fhoes,  amounts  j 
to  ten  millings  and  four  pence  half-penny  —  ' 


The  fhoes  above-mentioned 
containing  two  hundred 
forty-nine  pounds  weight, 
were  fhipped  the  16th  of 
February  laft.  Certified 
the  20th  of  March  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher. 

E.  F.  Surveyor. 

F.  G.  Land-waiter, 


I. 


s.  d. 
o  9 


o  10  4i 


> of  the  cu 


ftoms. 


The  total     -     1    1 1 
A.  B.  Colleaor 
C.  D.  Comptroller 

*  The  debenture  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  ths 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  colleaor  of  the  duties  on  hides  and 
fkins  at  the  port  of  exportation,  or  to  the  commiflioners  for 
managing  the  faid  duties ;  who  are  forthwith,  out  of  the  mo- 
nies arifing  for  the  fame  duties,  to  repay  (as  above)  one  pen- 
ny half-penny  for  every  pound  thereof;  although  the  marks 
and  ftamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties  do  not  appear 
on  fuch  fhoes  [or  other  wares.] 
Relanded,  forfeited  with  treble  the  value. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  41.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4.     12  Ann. 

cap.  9.  §.  68. 

Remarks  on  Leather-Dressing  in  general. 
Although  there  is  no  little  difference  between  the  dreffers  c£ 
fhamoy,  allum  leather,  Hungary  leather,  Morocco  leather, 
the  tanner,  and  parchment- maker ;  yet  the  (kins  which  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  workmen,  ought  to  have  been, 
for  the  moft  part  at  leaft,  wafhed  of  the  blood  and  impuriti.  s 
in  a  running  water;  fet  to  drain;  worked  with  hands,  or 
pounded  with  wooden  peftles  in  a  vat;  put  into  thepit  (mae'e 
in  the  ground,  and  bordered  with  wood,  or  ftone  and  mor- 
tar) filled  with  water  in  which  quick  lime  is  diflblved,  in  or- 
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der  to  loofen  the  hair,  that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  off  with  • 
out  injuring  the  fkin  ;  drawn  out,  and  (et  to  drain  on  the 
edge  cr  the  pit ;  ftretched  on  the  leg  or  horfe,  in  order  to 
have  the  hair  (craped  off  with  a  blunt  iron  knife,  or  a  wooden 
cylinder  ;  pared  off  the  membranes  on  the  flefhy  fide,  and  of 
the  fcubs  or  roughnefs  on  the  grain  fide  with  a  fharp  knife, 
rubbed  with  a  whetftone  on  the  fame  horfe,  to  take  off  any 
particles  of  the  lime  or  other  thing,  which  may  occafion 
hardneffes  ;  thickened  by  different  forts  of  powder,  whereby 
they  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  fo  much  lighter,  as  gra- 
dually to  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water ;  ftretched  out  green 
or  half  dried,  and  piled  one  over  another ;  or  put  up  feparate 
after  dried  to  a  cruft ;  hung  out  to  air  upon  poles,  lines,  or 
any  other  way:  which  mult  be  repeatedly  done  in  the  drei- 
fing  of  fmall  fkins. 

This  alternate  tranfition  from  the  liquid  of  the  air  into  that 
of  water,  and  from  water  into  the  air,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  lime,  falts,  and  oils,  opens  the  inmoft  fibres  of  the  fkin 
fo  effectually,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  fub- 
ftances  proper  for  making  them  pliant  without  rendering 
them  thinner. 

Natural  phiiofophy  would  be  embarraffed  to  fettle  the  order 
and  number  of  thefe  operations,  by  dint  of  realon  a  priori 
alone:  but  what  the  rooft  penetrating  genius  has  never  been 
able  to  invent,  frequent  handling  of  the  fame  thing  brings  a 
man  topraclile  with  eafe  and  fuccefs.  Common  workmen 
continue  to  do  the  fame  thing  fcrupuloufly  by  habit.  One  of 
them,  more  expert  than  the  reft,  and  whole  experience 
makes  up  al!  his  phiiofophy,  overfees  the  whole,  judges  of 
the  degree  of  drynefs  and  moiflure,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs, 
determines  juftly;  and  either  repeats,  lengthens,  or  fliortens 
the  proceffes. 

Thefe  proceffes,  though  really  the  fame  in  the  four  or  five 
principal  drefiings  of  leather,  are  fo  different  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  executing  them,  and  the  time  required  in  them, 
that  the  knowledge  of  all  the  minute  particulars  rs  requifite 
for  him  who  would  underftand  the  trade  to  perfection. 
Theallum  leather- drefferdreffes  all  forts  of  white  leather,  from 
the  ox-hide  to  the  lamb-fkin.  He  works  chiefly  for  the  faddler 
and  glover.  For  dreffing  the  faddler's  leather,  he  ufes  bran, 
fea-falt  and  allum.  For  that  which  the  glover  ufes,  after  the 
common  preparatives,  he  firft  employs  bran,  and  then  with 
fait,  allum,  fine  flour,  and  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  in  hot  wa- 
ter, he  makes  a  fort  of  pap,  with  which  the  fkins  are  fmeared 
in  a  trough. 

The  fhamoy  dreffer  foaks  in  oil*,  not  only  the  fkins  of  the 
true  fhamoy,  which  is  a  wild  goat,  but  likewife  thofe  of  all 
other  goats,  though  much  inferior  to  the  true,  and  even 
fheep  fkins,  which  he  dreffes  like  fhamoy. 

*  The  fhamoy  leather- dreffer  ufes  filh-oil. 

The  tanner  ufes  the  bark  of  young  oaks,  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  old,  grou.id  in  a  tanning-mill  ;  in  which  he 
foaks  fkins  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  fervices 
expected  from  them,  and  their  chief  ufe  is  to  remain  firm 
and  keep  out  water. 

Whereas  the  tanner's  way  of  drefling  leather  in  lime  and  tan, 
takes  up  two  or  three  years  ;  the  Hungary  *  leather-dreffer  al- 
lows but  three  or  four  weeks  to  that  which  paffes  through  his 
hands.  He  fupplies  the  harnefs- makers,  faddlers,  belt-ma- 
kers, and  all  other  trades  that  ufe  not  only  white  and  allum 
leather,  or  oiled  and  tanned  leather,  but  alfo  fkins  coloured 
grey  with  ink,  and  dreffed  in  tallow,  which  is  the  diftinctive 
work  of  the  Hungarian  leather-dreffer  f. 

*  The  Hungary  leather-dreffer  employs  fuet  or  tallow. 

+  The  leather- dreffers  in  England  drefs  this  fort  of  leather  to 
great  perfection. 

His  name  ^Hongreyeur  in  French)  and  method  came  from 
Hungary,  whither  a  French  workman  went,  by  order  of 
Henry  IV.  to  learn  the  trade  by  Health;  and  thereby  to 
lower  the  price  of  harneffes,  and  feveral  other  things  want- 
ing in  his  armies,  made  of  leather. 

The   tanner,  in   certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  ufes    redon, 
which  is  a  plant  cultivated  much  in  Gafcony,  and  very  com- 
mon in  Polifh  Ruffia. — It  ferves  chiefly  for  tanning  ram  and 
fheep-fkins,  which  the  French  call   bafanes:  but  it   is    alfo 
ufed  in  drefling  Ruffia  leather,  which  the    Polifh  Ruffians 
make  a  great  myftery  of,  though  there  is  a  very  good  manu- 
facture of  that  fort  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye. 
The  confit  and  fumac  are  litttle  in  ufe  but  for  Morocco  lea- 
ther.    The  confit,  into  which   goat-fkins  are  put  after  the 
common  preparations,  is  a  large  tub  of  warm  water,  where- 
in they  are    thrown,  after   having  diffolved    therein   a  very 
cheap  fubftance  taken  from   the  animal    kingdom,  viz.  the 
fweepings  of  dog-kennels  ;  for   there  is   nothing  in  nature, 
but  what  thephilofophic  artift  can  ufefully  apply. 
The  fumac  is  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It   is   a 
duft,  which  comes  on  the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  the 
plant  called  rhus,  or  fumac.     It   is  fumac,  with  galls  and  al- 
lum, that  the  Morocco  leather  dreflers  chiefly   ufe;  whofe 
intention  is  to  give  a  grain  to   goat-fkins,  and   thereby  to 
render  them  fufceptiblc  of  the  molt  beautiful  colours.     They 
cail  grain  thjfe  little  wrinkles  or  furrows,  which  run  all  over 


the  furface  of  Morocco  leather,  as  alfb  that  of  calves  an<! 
cows-leather,  which   they  bring  to  a  refemblance  of   it,  by 

dint  of  wafhing,  pounding,  wringing,  and  folding  the  (kin; 
different  ways.  They  ufe  alto  water  tinged  with  ruff  of 
iron,  which  ferves  to  give  a  black  colour  ;  and  laqiie  [lee 
La<JU£]  and  other  fubltances,  whidt  colour  the  fkins  red1, 
yellow,  &c. 

The  workmen,  who  give  the  grain  and  the  mod  likelv  co- 
lours to  fkins  of  the  ihamoy,  or  other  goats,  am!  who  dfrefs 
calves  and  fheeps  fkins  in  the  fame  manner  to  imitate  Mo- 
rocco, make  a  great  fecret  of  certain  parts  of  their  art,  which 
are  the  nicefl  ;  but  the  experimental  philofopncr  is  rarely  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  any,  which  he  in  earneft  attempts. 
As  the  grain  and  beautiful  dyes  of  goat-fkins  are  the  work 
of  the  Morocco  leather  dreffer,  the  laft  preparations  and 
dyes,  given  to  certain  tanned  leather,  are  the  bufinefs  of  the 
currier.  So  likewife,  when  fkins  dreffed  white  by  the  fkin- 
ner,  are  deftined  for  writing  or  drawing,  the  parchment- 
maker  puts  the  finifhing  hand  to  them. 

Of  fkins  brought  from  the  tan-yard,  fome  are  fent  in  cruft 
to  the  fhoemakers  and  other  tradefmen  who  employ  hard 
leather,  the  reft  are  foftened,  and  fpmetimes  coloured  by  tiie 
currier. 

His  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  nipple  cows  ardcaKe^- 
fkins,  which  make  the  upper  leathers  and  quarters  of  (hoes, 
coverings  of  coaches,  harnefs,  and  other  things  ;  which 
muft  keep  out  water,  bear  continual  jolts,  and  vet  be  pliant, 
either  for  receiving  a  handfome  fhape,  or  to  facilitate  motion  • 
by  their  giving  way. 

Fuft,  thefe  fkins,  after  coming  from  the  tanner's  yard,  hav- 
ing ftill  many  flefhy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them 
fome  time  in  common  water. 

Secondly,  he  takes  them  out  and  ftretches   them  on  a  very 
even  wooden  horfe.  Then  with  a  paring- knife  he  fcrapes  off 
all  the  fupeifluous  flefh,   and  puts  them  into  foalc  again. 
Thirdly,  he  puts  them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  trample;   them 
with  his  heels,   'till  they  begin  to  become  foft  and  pliant. 
Fourthly,  he  foaks  them  in  train-oil,  which,  by  it's  unclu- 
ofity,   is  the  beft  liquor  for  this  purpofe. 
Fifthly,  hefpreads  them  on  large  tables,  and  faftens  them  at 
the  ends.     Thefe,  with  the  help  of  an   inftrument  called   a 
pummel,  which  is    a   thick  piece  of  wood,  the  underftde 
whereof  is  full    of  furrows  croffing    each   other,  he   folds, 
fqueezes,  and  moves   them    forward  and  backward    feveral 
times  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  ftiffnefs.     This  is  what  is  properly  called  currying. 
The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations  vary  in  different 
places,  but  the  material  part  is  always  the  fame. 
Sixthly,  after  the  fkins  are  curried,  there  may  be  occafion  to 
make  them  white  or  black.     In  order  to  whiten  them,  they 
are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white  lead,  and  afterwards 
with  a  pumice-ftone.  As  calves-leather  is  generally  required  to 
be  thin,  inflead   of  ufing   the  fcraping-knife  to  take  off  the 
flefh,    the  currrier  makes   ufe  of    the   round   paring-knife, 
which  carries  a  good  edge  on  it's  whole  circumference,  and 
has  a  round  opening  in  the  center,  big   enough    to  let   both 
hands  through,  in  order  to  manage  it  with  tlrength.     When 
a  calf's-fkin   is    hung   on  the  paring-horfe  or  frame,   which 
has  acrofs-bar  at  top  and  is  open  at  bottom,  the   workman 
faftens  it  on  tight,  and   pulls  it  down   as   he   thinks  fir,  by 
means  of  a  cord  that  fecures  both  ends  of  it,  and  goes  round 
his  own   body.     He  then  rubs  it  with   chalk,  and  with  the 
knife  he  pares  off  the  fielh.     He  repeats  this"  work  as  often  as 
is  neceffary,  'till  the  (kin  is  as  thin  and  white  as  he  defires. 
Seventhly,    when  a  fkin    is   to  be  made  black,  after  having 
oiled  and  dried  it,  he  dips   a  puff,  which  is  a  thick,  tuft  of 
fringes  or  hair,  in  water  impregnated   with    iron.     The  old 
iron,  which  he  has  let  ftand  fome  time  in  this  water,  toge- 
ther with  it's  ruft,  depofes  a  quantity  of  falts,  and  particles 
of  iron,  which  are  known  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  blacknefs  of 
ink.     After  this  firft  wetting,    he  gives  the  fkin  another  in  a 
water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum  arabic.     Thefe 
different  dyes  gradually  turn  the  (kin  black,  and   the  opera- 
tions are  repeated  'till  it  is  of  a  fhining  black.  The  grain  and 
wrinkles,  .which  contribute  to  the  fupplencfs  of  calves  and 
cows-leather,  are   made  by  the  reiteiated    folds  given  to   the 
fkin  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  care  taken  to  fcrape  oft" 
all  hard  parts  on  the  coloured  fide. 

The  parchment-makers  bufinefs  is  more  fimple.  After  the 
fkinner  has  dreffed  the  fkins  white  which  he  wants,  and  put 
them  on  the  paring  horfe,  pared,  rubbed  them  with  chalk 
feveral  times,  wetted,  pumiced,  wetted  again,  drained, 
rubbed  them  again  with  pumice  (tone,-  dulled  them  with  a 
piece  of  lamb's-fkin  with  the  wool  on  :  the  parchment-ma- 
ker takes  thole  fame  fkins  to  fcrape  them  dry,  and  rub  them 
thinner  on  both  fides  with  an  iron  inftrument. 
After  he  has  gathered  up  the  fcrapings,  for  making  a  thin 
glueorfize,  which  fe/ves  particularly  for  fizing  the  warp  of 
feveral  forts  of  woollen  (tuffs,  and  for  making  it  move  eafier 
through  the  reed  ;  he  finifhes  his  wotk  by  rubbing  the  fkin 
with  the  pumice-ftone,  and  carefully  removing  all  roughnefs 
from  the  furface  of  it.  If  it  be  a  fheep-fkin,  it  is  called 
patchment,  the  principal  ufe  of  which  is  to  engrofs  acls  or 
deeds  that  are  required  to  laft  long. 

If 
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IF  it  be  a  flink  calf  or  lamb's-  fkin,  it  is  named  vellum  ;  and 
is  arftd  by  deligners  for  whatever  requires  a  very  fmooth  ground 
and  great  propriety  in  the  execution. 

We  fee  the  advantage  of  differently  imbibing  fkins  with  tal- 
low, mutton-fuet,  or  fifh  oil,  and  of  feeding  them  with 
fome  vegetable  powders. 

Inftead  of  thole  fubftances,  many  of  which  are  brought  from 
very  remote  places,  and  are  expenfive  to  be  got  ;  it  is  not 
impoiiible  but  we  may  have  fome  as  good,  or  better  at  home, 
which  are  not  taken  notice  of.  We  have  a  number  of  large 
feeds  and  thick  barks,  which  might  yield  powders  or  oils  lit 
tofupply  the  places  above-mentioned.  In  collly  undertakings, 
it  is  prudent  to  adhere  to  what  has  already  fucceeded  :  but  a 
more  noble  concern  ought  to  put  our  manufacturers  upon 
making  daily  trials  of  improvement  in  little.  The  fame  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  which  has  merited  our  acknowledge- 
ments by  it's  firft  difcoveries,  may  (till  gain  more  glory,  by 
diminishing  the  tedioufnefs  and  expence  of  feveral  works, 
and,  perhaps,  even  by  fuppreffing  fome  unnecefTary  rules  or 
operations  in  the  mechanic  as  well  as  manufactural  arts. 
LEDGER,  in  cegard  to  acfountantihip  [fee  Accountant- 
ship], is  a  large  book,  containing  all  the  tranfactions  of  a 
trader's  or  gentleman's  affairs,  methodized  in  the  form  of 
debtor  or  creditor.  The  ledger,  indeed,  is  only  the  wafte- 
book,  or  the  journal  fo  digefted,  as  to  exhibit,  as  it  were,  at 
one  view,  the  ftate  of  a  merchant's,  or  any  other  trader's 
concerns,  though  they  be  ever  fo  various  and  complicated. 
To  methodize  every  diftinct  account  in  a  peculiar  book, 
two  pages  are  required,  oppofite  to  each  other;  that  on  the 
,  left  hand  fervingforthe  debtor  fide,  the  other  for  that  of  the 
creditor":  and  each  article  confills  of  five  parts,  viz.  the  date, 
the  perfon  whom  we  credit,  or  are  credited  by,  the  thing  for 
which  we  are  indebted  or  credited,  the  pa»e  where  fuch 
counterpart  is  found,  and  the  fum  or  amount  of  the  article, 
fo  polled  into  the  ledger. 

The  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  this  grand  livre,  or  molt 
elTential  book,  as  the  French  call  it,  we  have  exemplified 
under  the  article  of  Banking;  where  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  illuftrate  the  art  of  accountantfhip  by  debtor  and 
creditor,  we  likewife  comprehend  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
domeftic  banking.     See  Banking, 

Wefhall  here  take  occafion  alfo  to  illuftrate  the  utility  and 
importance  of  this  book,  by  tranfaclions  drawn  from  fome 
real  foreign  mercantile  concerns,  that  happened  fome  years 
fince ;  which  will  give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of  foreign 
mercantile  accounts,  but  of  the  nature  of  conducting  the 
bufinefs  of  a  trading  voyage  at  the  fame  time. 
Thofe  mercantile  tranfactions,  as  they  fell  out,  are  as  fol- 
low; viz. 

Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn,  James  Goodman  of  Barcelona, 
Peter  Winberton  of  Smyrna,  Peter  Blaxland  of  New 
England,  John  King,  John  Kelly,  Peter  Bradbey  of 
London,  James  Bradfon  of  Bilboa,  James  Dixon  of  Ca- 
diz, and' James  Corman  of  Lifbon,  correfpond  and  trade 
with  each  other  :  viz. 

Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn  buys  the  Anne  galley,  and  fits  her 
out  to  fea,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Barce- 
lona, and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  the  Arches,  for  a  lading  of 
wheat  for  Lifbon,  to  be  configned  to  the  care  and  difpofal  of 
James  Corman,  who  is  ~  part  concerned  therein,  and  Tho- 
mas Dale. |,  and  who  paid  for  the  hull,  malts,  &c.  accord- 
ing  to   inventory   and   contract  1600  dollars,  and  paid   all 
charges  of  fitting  out  to  fea,  as  per  accompt,  dollars  1589  :  12 
— Infured  dollars  3600  on  the  hull  from  Leghorn  for  Bar- 
celona, at  9  per  cent,  with  more,  I  per  mill,  palace  charges 
— Alfo   infured  dollars  6000  on  the  hull  and  ltock,  from 
Barcelona  to  Smyrna,  the  Arches,  and  to  Lifbon,  at  28  per 
cent,  with  more  1  per  mill,    palace  charges,  and  reckons  his 
provifion  on  both  infurances  4.  per  cent. — The  galley  arriving 
at  Barcelona,  James  Goodman  receives  the  freight  of  barley 
and  wheat,  made  by  faid  galley,   being  dollars  1242  :  10 — 
Buys  2000  pieces  of  eight  Spanifh   money,  amounting  for 
coft  and   charges   to  dollars  2068  :  12  :  6 — Delivers  them 
to  Capt.  Barnby  commander  of  the  galley,  to  difpofe  of  in 
Smyrna,  in  buying  a  cargo  of  wheat — Pays  alfo  to  faid  cap- 
tain dollars  280 — Reckons  for  his  commiffion  on  faid  trans- 
actions dollars   30  :  2  :  6,    and    15   fols  for  pottage  of  let- 
ters— Draws  the  ballance  of  accompt  on  Thomas  Dale  of 
Leghorn,  at  livres  18  i  per  piftole — The  galley  arriving  at 
Smyrna,  Peter  Winberton   fells   the  2000    pieces  of  ei^ht, 
weighing  195 1  (mofr.  pillar)   one  with   the  other,  at  35  per 
cent. — Paid  confulage  2  per  cent,  fhroffage,  or  lofs  on  mo- 
ney, 4 per  mill. — Reckons  his  provifion    and  brokerage  at  2 
per  cent. — Buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  fundry  prices,  viz.  622 
kellows  at  -||,  and  at  Ti-r  per  kellow — 659  ditto  at  £§ — 
505  kellows  at  ii,  and  at  Tj~ — 1800  ditto  at-Jf — 1 194  dit- 
to at  !-i,  and  at  T  ~ — Pays   petty  expences,  and  for  boats, 
&c.  dollars   20  :  2 — For  confulage  4  per   cent. — Brokerage 
^  of  a   dollar  per  keiiow — Reckons    his   provifion  at  3  per 
cent. — Pays   to  Capt.  Barnby   dollars    235,  and  draws  the 
ballance  on  Thomas  Dale  at   13  per  cent. — Thomas  Dale 
draws  on.  James  Corman  dollars   1506  :  18  :  7,    at  930 — 


D  rJlars  400,  at  925— Dollars  300,  at  930,  and  the  ballance 
of  Corman 's  accompt  current  at  930 — Having  reckoned  him 
'  percent,  brokerage,  and  expences  of  poflage  pf  letters  at 
Leghorn,  Amfterdam,  and  London,  amounting  to  dollars 
24  :  5  :  1 — The  galley  arriving  at  Lifbon^  Cormau  fells  the 
hiding  of  wheat  (that  was  purchaifed  by  Wifcberton)  as  fol- 
lows— 360  Alquiers  at  480  rees  per  alquicr — 60  Ditto  at 
460 — 358  Ditto  at  450 — 10,494  Ditto  at  440— 488  Ditto 
at  430 — And,  by  felling  the  corn  to  feveral  perfons,  it  fill" 
fhort  3  moys  of  what  it  firft  meafured  aboard — Corman  paid 
meafuring  aboard  of  204  moys,  80  rees  per  moy — Boat-hire 
to  Bellem  on  ditto  ioo  rees  per  moy — Porterage  into  the 
warehoufe  on  ditto,  90  rees  per  moy — Boat- hire  from  Bel- 
lem to  the  market  on  190  moys,  at  120  rees  per  moy — Por- 
ters, landing,  cartage,  &c.  on  190  moys,  210  rees  per  moy 
— Meafuring  into  the  market  on  204  moys,  100  rees  per 
moy — Porterage,  cartage,  Sic.  to  a  private  warehoufe  for 
fale,  on  38  moys,  at  380  rees  per  moy— Hire  of  empty 
facks,  10,300  rees — Gave  the  health  office  at  Lifbon  48  mil- 
rees — Ditto  at  Bellem,  for  afliltingin  unloading  10,300  rees 
— Guards  to  wach  the  boats,  with  fundry  expences^  85CO 
rees — Warehoufe  room,  and  turning,  22,700  rees — Selling  in. 
the  markets  201  moys,  at  600  rees  per  moy — Brokerage  on 
201  moys,  at  100  rees  per  moy — His  commifiion  2  t  per 
cent,  on  fales. 

Corman  buys  the  fhip  Jenny  for  his  own  accompt,  for  960 
milrees — Lades  on  board  her  155  moys  of  (alt,  at  35CO  rees 
per  moy,  and  charges,  amounting  to  576,770  rees — Pays 
fundry  diiburfements  in  fitting  her  out  to  fea  for  New  Eng- 
land, Capt.  John-  Walker,  amounting  to  581,572  rees — He 
alfo  pays  fundries  on  the  Anne  galley  for  her  voyage  to  Al- 
gier,  to  lade  corn  on  freight;  viz.  To  the  captain,  as  per 
his  accompt  of  difburfements  (allowed)  910,819  rees — To 
guards  and  pilot  15,840  rees — For  5  boats  of  ballaft  17,500 
— For  7  barrels  of  beef,  and  2  frails  of  fruit,  34  milrees — 
For  3  cafks  of  butter,  containing  nett  2491b.  at  35  rees  per 
pound — For  port  charges,  as  per  Tho.  Harwood's  accompt, 
16  milrees — For  a  pilot  going  out  7200  rees — For  2  s  al- 
quiers ofpeafe,  &c.  as  per  bill,  76  milrees — To  William 
Pratt,  the  fhip-chandler,  as  per  his  accompt,  328  milrees — 
To  John  Stamp,  the  fail-maker,  as  per  his  accompt,  93 
milrees — For  wine  and  fruit  9600  rees — For  3  cannons  48 
milrees — For  fundry  petty  expences  3600  rees — For  cafh 
paid  Capt.  Barnby  14,400  rees,  and  faid  Corman  reckons 
z\  per  cent,  commiffion — Ship  Jenny  arriving  at  Bolton  in 
New  England,  Peter  Blaxland  fells  to  James  Dudley  210 
hogfheads  of  Lifbon  fait,  at  33s.  per  hogfhead — To  John 
Prieltly  30  hogfheads  of  French  fait,  at  28  s.  per  hogfhead 
— To  ditto  121  hogfheads  ditto,  at  25  s.  per  hogfhead — To 
John  Pieterfon  78  hogfheads  ditto,  and  20  s.  per'hogfhead — 
Pays  lighterage,  and  porterage  of  the  fait  landing  and  mea- 
furing, 1.  10:  1  :  10 — Pays  ltorage  for  the  fait  that  was  land- 
ed, 5  1. — Reckons  his  commiffion  at  5  percent. — The  Anne" 
galley  returns  from  Algier  to  Lifbon,  and  Corman  receives 
of  Samuel  Bolt  for  freight  (as  per  charter-party)  of  155  tons 
of  corn,  and  other  goods  brought  from  Algier,  at  14,500 
rees  per  ton — For  9  boats  of  ballaft  (Ibid  at  Gibraltar)  18 

pieces  of  eight — For  -f  port-  charges  at  Lifbon  25.733  rees 

Peter  Blaxland,  of  Bolton  in  New  England,  buys  20oquin- 
tals  of  dry  cod-fifh  at  21  s.  per  quintal — More  ioco  quin- 
tals ditto  at  22s  — More  294  f  quintals  of  dry  hark'  and 
haddock,  ati6s.  6d.  perquintal — More,  377  quintals  of  dry 
pollock,  at  14s.  per  quintal  —  Pays  boat- hire,  cullage,  pri- 
mage, and  feveral  extraordinary  charges,  amounting  to 
1.  29  :  7  :  '.  o — Reckons  His  commifiion  on  cofr  and  charges 
at  5  per  cent,  and  lades  faid  fifh  on  board  the  Jen  nv  for  Bil- 
boa, configned  to  James  Bradfon   for  accompt   of'Corman, 

1391  quintals,  and   for  his  own  accompt  480  ■'-  quintals 

Corman  of  Lifbon  difburfed  and  allowed  fundry  funis  on  the 
Anne  galley  for  her  voyage  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  on  freight, 
viz.  Pays  to  Capt.  Barnby,  as  per  his  accompt,  for  mens 
wages,  &c.  637,670  rees — Pays  for  damage,  with  porterage 
and  waterage  aboard,  2780  rtes — For  labourers,  io  men  for 
one  day  and  half,  at  200  rees — For  cooperage  and  for  nails 
8400 — For  fundry  provifions,  as  beef,  pork,  butter,  bread, 
peafe,  Sec.  as  per  bill,  204,851  rees — For  port  charges,  as 
per  Thomas  Harwood's  accompt,  23,900  rees — To  the  caul- 
ker, as  per  bill,  45,600 — To  James  Leven  the  mate,  10 
pieces  of  eight  due  to  him,  and  difcharged  him — For  10 
bolts  of  canvas   at    10,300  rees — For  a  cable  weighing  19 

quintals  one  aroba,  and  a  piece  of  hawfer,   176,175  ret? 

To  William  Pratt  the  fhip- chandler,  as  per  bill,  73,794  rees 
— To  John  Stamp  the  fail-maker  31,355  rees — For  piJotage 
out  10,080  rees,  and  fundry  petty  expences  9500  rees — Fc  r 
confulage  at  Lifbon,  and  vice-confulage,  and  charges  at 
Bellem  for  two  voyages,  33  milrees — To  Capt.  Barnby  (.s 
per  his  accompt)  for  expences  during  the  Algier  voyage  181 
pieces  of  eight  at  800  rees,  out  of  which  he  deducts  18  pieces 
of  eight,  which  was  charged  in  a  former  accompt  cf  dif- 
burfements— Reckons  his  commifiion  at  2  -  per  cent. — 
Blaxland  of  New  England  pays  the  fhip  Jenny's  difburfe- 
ments, and  to  the  captain,  as  per  accompt  and  receipt,  a- 
mounting  to  I.437  :  ^  :  4>  znt*  ro  rcimbuife  him'felf  foi  the 
affairs  done  by  him  (as  afoieiaid)  draws  by  ordty  of  Coiman 
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on  John  King  of  London,  payable  to  Samuel  Prag  at  40 
days  fightj  I.  225  fieri,  at  55  per  cent. — More  «n  John  Kel- 
ly of  London,  payable  to  Daniel  Hooper  at  40  days  fight, 
1.  100  fterl.  at  50  per  cent,  and  the  balance  of  account,  he 
draws  on  Peter  Bradby  of  London,  payable  to  John  Hench- 
man at  40  days  fight,  at  50  per  cent. 

The  Anne  galley  arriving  at  Leghorn,  Thomas  Dale  ac- 
compts  for  freight  made  from  Lifbon  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
viz.  for  freight  (as  per  manifefto)  made  good  by  Alberti  Ge- 
miniani  of  Genoa,  in  1. 5825,  at  5I.  per  dollar,  lefs  1  \  per 
cent,  on  IOOO  dollars  drawn  in — For  freight  received  at 
Leghorn  (according  to  manifefto)  1 104  dollars — For  freight 
received  for  other  merchandize,  dollars  52  :  15 — For  ave- 
rage of  5  per  cent,  received  for  the  owners  on  dollars  1104 
— And  the  faid  Dale  pays  fundry  charges  on  faid  galley, 
viz.  for  charges  at  Pratick,  dollars  2:  5 — To  the  (hip- chand- 
ler per  accompt,  dollars  42  :  4  :  1 — To  the  butcher  per 
accompt,  dollars  17  :  7 — For  port-charges  per  accompt, 
dollars  22  :  1 1 — To  the  fhipwright  per  his  accompt,  dollars 
8  :  10 — To  the  baker  for  provifions,  &c.  per  his  accompt, 
dollars  200 — For  fait  provifions,  beef,  &c.  dollars  205 — 
For  ballaft,  dollars  25 — For  tranflating  the  charter-party, 
dollar  1 — To  Capt.  Barnby  for  his  expences  at  this  port, 
as  per  accompt,  dollars  92  :  3  :  4 — For  charges,  entering 
his  confulato,  and  procure,  to  recover  in  the  freight,  dol- 
lars 4  :  10 — To  Capt.  Barnby  for  his  expences  at  Genoa, 
1.  529  :  4,  at  5  1.  per  dollar — For  a  barrel  of  tar  at  Genoa, 
paid  for  by  Geminiani,  40 1. — For  cxpences  incurred  by 
Geminiani  in  going  to  Genoa,  as  per  accompt,  1.  168  ".9:4 
■ — For  expences  made  by  ditto  at  going  from  Genoa  for 
Lifbon,  I.326:  13:4 — For  boat-hire 'feveral  times  for  af- 
fifting  the  galley's  difpatch,  dollars  1  :  10 — Reckons  his  pro 
vifion  2  per  cent,  recovering  in  the  freight,  and  correfpon- 
dency  for  her  difpatch  hence,  and  at  Genoa,  dollars  47  :  4  : 9 
' — For  portage  of  letters  on  this  affair,  dollars  4:11:  6 — 
The  fhip  Jenny  arrives  at  Bilboa,  and  there  Bradfon  fells 
1640  ~  quintals  of  rifh  to  fundry  perfons,  as  per  accompt, 
for  rials  plate  103,811 — And  delivers  for  provoftage  ^\  per 
cent,  in  fpecie  of  fifh,  and  one  quintal  to  the  weighers,  as 
ufual — Pays  for  an  exprefs  to  and  from  Portugal,  when  the 
fhip  arrived  with  orders  to  go  to  Lifbon,  rials  13:  26 — To 
the  inquifition-veffel  22  rials,  and  for  refrefhment  45  rials — 
For  freight  of  12  gabars  with  fifh,  up  to  the  keys,  at  16  ri- 
als vellon  per  gabar — Unlading  at  the  keys  9  gabars,  at  93 
rials  vellon  each — To  the  oxen,  mews,  and  fledges,  carry- 
ing the  lading  of  12  gabars,  at  20  rials  vellon — Guards  to 
watch  the  fifh  at  landing,  1  o  rials  plate — To  feamen  for  their 
due,  as  cuftomary,  on  12  gabars,  at  5  rials  plate — For  re- 
moving and  piling  9  gabars  in  fmall  piles,  at  feparating  the 
ibrts,  at  rials  22  \  plate  per  gabar — Weighing  out  9  gabars, 
at  20  rials  plate — Town  duties  on  weights,  and  newimpoff, 
rials  891  plate — Lodge-hire  half  a  rial  plate,  per  quintal  on 
I  r22  quintals — Contribution  duties  one  percent,  on  fales — 
National  duties  \  per  cent. —  Primage  on  90  tons  paid  the 
captain  at  2f  rials  plate — Reckons  commiflion  5  per  cent. 
on  fales  and  returns — Said  Bradfon  buys  300  bundles  of 
cheftnut-  hoops,  at  33  \  quarts  vellon  per  bundle — 200  Bun- 
dles ditto  at  4  rials  vellon  per  bundle,  which  he  (hipped  on 
board  the  Jenny  for  Cadiz,  configned  to  James  Dixon  of 
laid  place,  for  accompt  of  Corman,  and  pays  (hipping  them 


on  board  two  lighters,  2  marvedees  vellon  per  bundle,  and 
boat-hire  aboard,  rials  21:10  plate — The  Anne  galley  ar- 
rives at  Lifbon,  and  Corman  accounts  for  freight  made  by 
her  from  Leghorn  and  Genoa  to  Lifbon,  viz.  J.  Baptifta 
Thialini,  30  parcels  of  fewing  (ilk,  at  8  dollars  perpaicel  — 
Lorenzo  Geminiani  100  bales  of  paper,  at  dollars  2  {-  per 
bale — Nicolo  Lazerogo  nco  bags  of  rice,  containing  3710 
quintals,  at  700  rees  per  quintal — Nunez  Alvarez  6  bundles 
of  coral,  12  milrees — J.  Rodrigus  Autunez,  6  parcels  of 
ribbon,  60  milrees — For  primage  5  per  cent,  to  the  captain 
on  200  tons,  at  dollars  1  5  per  ton,  which  was  received  of 
the  above  people,  and  palled  to  the  captain's  credit.  Ship 
Jenny  arrives  at  Cadiz,  and  James  Dixon  fells,  for  accompt 
of  Corman  aforefaid,  378  bundles  of  cheftnut- hoops  to  Don 
Pedro  de  Tranquello,  at  10  rials  plate  per  flere  of  2  bundles 
— More,  120  bundles  ditto  to  ditto  (being  damaged)  at  4 
rials  plate  per  flere  of  2  bundles,  and  Capt.  Walker  had  the 
remaining  2  bundles,  which  he  applied  to  the  (hip's  ufe— 
Dixon  reckons  brokerage  one  per  cent. — For  extraordinary 
charges  on  fales  aboard  '-  per  cent. — Forcommiflion  on  fales, 
and  returns  5  per  cent,  of  which  1  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged 
on  rerniflion,  remains  4  per  cent. — Dixon  receives  the  freight 
made  by  the  Jenny,  Capt.  Walker,  from  Bilboa,  viz.  for 
2 194  bars  of  iron  weighing  577  quintals,  configned  to  Don 
Juan  de  Matta  Gonfalvez,  at  67  rials  plate  new  money  per 
quintal — For  1540  bars  ditto,  weighing  500  quintals,  con- 
figned ditto  at  6  ~  rials  ditto — For  476  bars  ditto,  weighing 
200  quintals  ditto,  and  8  bundles  chapa  de  fierro,  weighing 
1369  pounds,  together  is  208  \  quintals,  at  6  ~  rials  ditto, 
configned  to  Don  Sebaftian  dos  Lopez — For  250  bars  ditto, 
weighing  100  quintals,  configned  to  ditto,  at  6  i  rials  ditto— 
For  774  rexas  de  fierro  de  arar,  weighing  61  i  quintals,  con- 
figned to  ditto,  at  6±  rials  ditto — For  72  carones  de  herrage 
clanos,  weighing  140  quintals,  configned  to  Don  Juan  Gon- 
falvez Lopez  dos  Santos,  at  6  i  rials  plate — For  500  (ingle 
bundles  of  cheftnut-hoops,  configned  to  faid  Dixon,  being 
for  accompt  of  the  owner  of  the  Jenny,  nothing — For  the 
grofs  average  on  faid  freight,  occafioned  by  the  (hip's  lofing 
her  bowfprit,  deducting  the  ~  part  of  the  charge  to  be  borne 
by  fhip  Jenny,  and  a  proportion  by  the  hoops:  the  remain- 
der was  adjufted  at  4  a  rial  plate  per  ducat,  on  750  ducats  ; 
what  received  thereon,  was  375  rials  plate — Dixon  reckons 
his  commiflion  on  faid  freight,  and  grofs  average,  at  2^  per 
cent. — And  by  order  of  Corman,  and  for  his  accompt,  fells 
the  fhip  Jenny,  with  all,  her  mafts,  yards,  &c.  to  David 
Burrows,  for  1300  pieces  of  eight,  to  pay  in  30  days— • 
Charges  for  boat- hire  aboard  feveral  times,  and  other  petty 
charges,  40  rials  plate — For  the  duties  of  alcala  y  cientos 
on  the  fale,  which  he  has  hopes  to  avoid  paying;  but,  if  he 
fhould  be  obliged  to  it  afterwards,  he  will  then  charge  it  to 
accompt;  in  the  interim  charges  nothing — Reckons  broker- 
age 1  per  cent. — For  commiflion  on  fale  and  returns  5  per 
cent,  of  which  1  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged  on  rerniflion  ; 
remains  4  per  cent,  which  he  now  charges. 
Thefe  tranfaclions  are  ftated  as  follow  in  the  ledger  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  accountantfhip  by  double  entry, 
whereby  it  will  appear,  what  is  due  to  or  from  the  refpective 
merchants  herein  concerned  ;  what  profit  or  lofsarifes  to  each 
of  them  on  this  trade,  and  by  the  exchange  or  difference  iij 
the  valuation  of  monies. 
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SHIP  THE  ANNE  GALLEY,  IN  O.  between  Cormanj  and  Self  f 

To  cafh,  paid  for  the  fhip,  charges  fitting  to  Barcelona,  and  for  two  infurances 

To  cafh,  paid  for  the  draught  of  Goodman's  account  of  Barcelona  for  balance?  * 

To  cafh,  paid  Winberton  of  Smyrna  balance  of  his  account  per  his  account     3 

To  Janus  Corman's  Leghorn  account  for  his  4-  of  what  1  have  received  for  freight 

To  cafh,  paid  charges  on  her,  &c.  - 

To  Corman's  Leghorn  account  for  4-  of  what  I  received  for  Geminiani 

To  profit  and  lofs,  gained  by  this  trading  voyage 

*  See  Goodman's  account  and  Winberton's  account  how  found. 
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CASH. 

To  James  Corman's  Leghorn  account  for  three  feveral  draughts  per  queftion 

To  ditto,  received  per  draught  the  balance  of  his  Leghorn  account 

To  fhip  Anne  galley  in  company  received  for  freight,  made  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn 

To  ditto,  received  remainder  of  Geminiani's  freight  per  manifefto,  &c. 

To  balance  for  what  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair 
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JAMES  CORMAN  OF  LISBON  (his  Leghorn  Account). 

To  fhip  the  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  4  her  coft  and  charges 

To  provifion,  for  his  4-  part  of  what  I  reckon  on  infurance  - 

To  fhip  the  Anne,  in  company  for  \  the  balance  of  Goodman's  account  drawn    - 

To  ditto         -  -  -  for  4  the  balance  of  Winberton's  account  ditto 

To  cafh,  for  brokerage,  expences,  and  portage  of  letters  per  queftioa 

To  fhip  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  4-  part  of  the  charges  I  paid 

To  provifion  for  4-  of  what  I  reckon  -  - 

To  Corman's  Lifbon  account,  to  difcharge  what  mould  be  brought  hither 

To  balance  due  to  him  on  this  account  ■■.--** 
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PROVISION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  gained  hereby 


21    :     2   :     4  * 
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JAMES    CORMAN  PARTNER    (my  Lifbon  Account). 

Rees. 


To  Anne  galley,  in  company,  for  my  4-  of  the  fhip's  produce 
To  ditto  -  -  ■ 

To  ditto  -  of  490  dollars  4-,  is  =  326  4- 1 

*  In  Corman's  account  Dale  is  Cr.  44945 30^ 

Dr.  2042331! 


f  At  ditto  account 


2452199 
||  At  ditto  account. 
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L779.331  it 
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PROFIT    and   LOSS. 

To  balance,  to  fhut  up  this  account  and  for  gain 
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BALANCE. 

To  James  Corman's  Lifbon  account,  due  Millr.  4*231  >53°r 
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TWO  THIRDS  IN   THE    ANNE   GALLEY. 
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PER    CONTRA. 

By  Jam.  Corman's  Legh.  account,  for  his -^ the  cod,  charges,  and  infurance  of  galley 

By  ditto         ...  for  4- balance  or  Goodman's  account         -  -j 

By  ditto         -  for -i  balance  of  Winberton's  account  of  Smyrna 

By  James  Corman's  Lifbon  account  for  -i-  the  produce  per  his  account  2,452,199' 

By  cafh,  received  for  her  freight  from  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  &c. 

By  James  Corman's  Leghorn  account  for  4  of  charges  paid  as  per  contra 

By  cafh,  received  the  remainder  of  Geminiani's  freight  made  good  by  him 

By  James  Corman's  Lifbon  account,  for  -\  freight  accounted  for  by  him 

By  ditto         -  -  -  for  4- of  490  dollars  received  by  him  303,800 
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PER    CONTRA. 

By  fhip  the  Anne  galley  in  company.  &c.  difbui  fed  for  her,  for  fitting  out  and  infur- 

By  ditto,  paid  Goodman  of  Barcelona  balance  per  his  account 

By  ditto,  paid  Winberton  of  Smyrna  his  balance  drawn  on  me  - 

By  James  Corman's  Leghorn  account  for  brokerage,  expences,  &c. 

By  fhip  Anne  galley  in  company  paid  charges,  on  her  per  particulars 
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PER     CONTRA. 

By  cafh,  received  for  3  draughts  at  various  prices  per  queftion 
By  ditto,  received  the  balance  of  his  account 


By  fhip  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  his 
tiy  ditto  - 
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of  what  I  received  for  freight 
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PER    CONTRA. 

By  Corman's  Leghorn  account,  to  rectify  an  error  per  contra  326 
By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me  hereon  4,231,5304- 


T 


*  This  being  the  method  of  writing  off  errors  in  accounts,  to  prevent  erafements,  we  think  it 
beft  to  let  it  remain  rather  than  alter  it,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted therewith. 
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PER    CONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  gaining  by  her  trading  voyage 
By  provifion,  for  gain  and  clofe  thereof 


(22) 
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PER    CONTRA. 

By  cafh,  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair 
By  James  Corman's  Leghorn  account  due  to  him 
By  profit  and  lofs,  to  fhut  up  that  account 


e. 

'484 

:     2   : 

64 

21 

:     2  : 

44 

»5°5 

4  : 

"    4 

e. 

2820 

:     2   : 

10  i 

224 

:   12  : 

10  4 

1550 

:   11   : 

4  4 

455° 

:  —  : 

8 

LED 


LED 


N.  E.  93o  afixed  exchange.      jaMES    COHMAN's    LEDGER    OF    LISBON, 


(0 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(7) 

03) 

(14) 

05) 
(.6) 

(20) 
(21) 

(24) 
(36) 
(38) 
(40) 


THE  ANNE  GALLEY  IN  COMPANY,  between  Dale  of  Leghorn 

"      (f )  and  Self  ; . 
To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account,for  4  part,  coft,  charge,  infurance,  &c.  provifion  1 


I 


expended  on  the  faid  fhip  for  our  account  dollars  1736  :  2  :  1 1  ~     - 
To  Goodman  of  Barcelona,  for  my  4-  of  what  he  exported  valued 
To  Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn,  for  4  of  what  he  reckons  infurance 
To  Winberton  of  Smyrna,  for  my  4  of  his  difburfement 
To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  for  what  he  reckons  me 
To  cafh,   for  charges  per  particulars  - 

To  commiffion,    for  what  I  am  allowed  2  4per  cent,  on  fales 
To  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  for  4  nett  proceed  of  wheat 
To  cafh,    paid  charges 'on  voyage  to  Algiers  per  particulars 
To  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  for  4  what  received  for  freight  of  corn 
To  cafh,  paid  charges  per  particulars         - 

To  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account,  for  4  of  the  1  8  pieces  of  eight  received 
To  ditto  -  for  4  of  what  received  for  freight 

To  ditto  -         -         *  for  4  of  490  received  for  freight 

To  profit  and  lofs  gained  hereby  -  - 


-s 


D'. 

Rees. 

1,614,617 

338,739 
3>!'3 
156,546 
22,556 
469,620 
^33^7 

3>l53>*75- 

1^582,774 


>33* 


>755 


1,406,005 
9,600 

I>779>3314 
303,800 

660,436 


12,965,384* 


T 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


00 

(34) 


THO.  DALE  OF  LEGHORN  PARTNER  (my  Leghorn  Account). 


To  cafh,  for  his  draught 

To  ditto 

To  ditto 

To  ditto 

To  Anne  galley 


for  difcharge  of  an  error 


at  930 
at  925 
at  930 
at  930 


Doll. 


1506 

400 

300 

86 

3 


Doll.    2296 


9t 


To  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  the  difference  arifing  per  exchange 

To  ditto,  for  what  is  due  for  my  4  of  freight  received  per  him,  as  per  his  account") 


rendered  thereof*  dollars  551  :  6 


2t 


j 


*  In  Dale's  ledger,  Corman's  Leghorn  account  is  D\  236  .0:1^ 
And  C\  787  ■■  6  ••  4 


551 


6  :  2 1  the  difference. 


D\ 

1,401,441 

370,000 

279,000 

80,015 

3>»'3 


2,002 
512,718 


511,718 


(3) 


JAMES   GOODMAN   OF   BARCELONA. 


To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  for  4  his  draught 


Doll,  of  Legh. 

394  :  4  :   H 


Doll,  of  Bare. 
479  :  _  :  _ 


338,739 


(6) 


PETER  WINBERTON  OF  SMYRNA. 

Doll,  of  Legh. 
168  :  6  :  7 


To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  for 


the  draught 


Doll.  ofSmyr, 
190  :  17:  — 


V' 


(12) 

(90 
(23) 
(35) 
(37) 
(39) 


CASH. 

To  Anne  galley  in  company,  received  for  the  lading  wheat  purchafed  per  Winberton 

To  ditto         -  received  for  freight  of  corn,  &c.  &c.         - 

To  ditto         -  received  for  18  pieces  of  eight         - 

To  dittd         -  received  for  freight  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  to  Lifbon 

To  ditto  -      received  for  freight  ditto  dollars  490  :  — 

To  Capt.  Barnby,  received  for  prim,  and  now  paffed  to  his  credit  per  queftion  doll. 3 000 


Dr. 

5,332.700 

x>983>233 

14,400 

2,669,000 

45  5. 7°° 
2,790,000 

1 3,245,033 


(43) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


Dr. 

183,1294 


LED 


LED 


ONE  THIRD  IN  THE  ANNE  GALLEY  IN  COMPANY. 


(.o) 

(II) 

(12, 
(17) 

(«9) 

(22) 

(23) 
(34) 
(35) 
(37) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  to  rectify  an  error  per  contra 

By  ditto  for  the  difference  per  exchange      - 

By  cafh,  received  for  the  loading  of  wheat  ------ 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  for  4  parts  of  the  charges  expended  to  Algiers  - 

By  cafh,  received  for  freight  of  corn,  &c.  -  -  - 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  for  4  charges  expended  -  - 

By  cafh,  received  1 8  pieces  of  eight  *,  at  800  rees  per  piece  of  eight  per  queftion  - 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  for  my  4  part  of  the  nett  freight,  doll.  551  :  6  : 

By  cafh,  received  for  freight  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  to  Lifbon 

By  ditto  at  93-0  rees     doll.  490  :  — :  — 


'T 


JO 

A 

C\ 

a 
0 

Rees. 

n 

2- 

3>"3 

3 

2,002 

0 

5.332,70O 

n 

1,055,182 

O 

I>983>233 

937>336$ 

14,400 

512,718 

2,669.000 

455,700 

12,965,^844 

(0 

(3 
(4 

(6; 

(7: 

(40 


PER    CONTRA. 

3y  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  my  4  of  total  coft  and  charges 

3y  James  Goodman  of  Barcelona,  for  4  his  draught     -     - 

3y  Anne  galley  in  company  for  4  infurance    .    - 

iy  Peter  Winberton  of  Smyrna  for  4  the  draught 

>y  Anne  galley  in  company,  &c.  for  what  he  reckons 

3y  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  to  rectify  an  error 
By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me  on  this  account 


Doll. 

1736 

3&4 

3 

168 

24 

Doll. 

2296 

Doll. 

326 

224 

55* 

!3 
12 

~6 


ii4 

84 

7 
1 

H 


lOj 
2t 


e. 

1,614,617 

33%>739 

3,H3 

156,546 

22,556 

303,800 
208,  qi8 

512,718 


(2) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company  for  my  4  of  his  difburfements 


Doll.ofLegh. 
364:4:84 


Doll,  of  Bare. 
479:_:_ 


3^,739 


PER    CONTRA. 

llDoll.ofLegh, 

(5)|  By  Anne  galley  in  company  for  my  4  of  his  difburfements  I)    168:6:  7 


Doll.ofSmyr. 
190  :  17 : — 


e. 


(8) 

(9) 

(13) 
(16) 

(21) 

(26) 

(42) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  for  his  three  draughts 

By  ditto  for  the  balance  of  my  account 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  paid  charges 

By  ditto         -  -         -         to  Algiers 

By  ditto         -  per  particulars 

By  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  her  coft  and  all  charges  fitting  out 

By  balance  for  what  received  more  than  paid 


o. 

2,050,441 

80,015 

469,620 

^582, 774 

1,406,005 

2,118,342 

_  5*537^3$ 

i7^45^j7" 


PER    CONTRA. 

(14)  By  Anne  galley  in  company,  allowed  24  per  cent,  on  fale  of  wheat 
(18)  By  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  for  4  allowed 
(25)  By  ditto 


Vol.  IT. 


M 


133^3,7 
26>379t 
2?. 4334 


183,1294 


LED 


LED 


(17) 
(is) 

(22) 

(25) 
(38) 
(44) 


THOMAS    DALE'S    LISBON    ACCOUNT. 

To  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  4-  parts  charges  paid  to  Algiers 

To  commiffion  for  4-  of  what  I  reckon  - 

To  Anne  galley  in  company  for  \  of  what  paid  - 

To  commiffion  for  4  of  what  I  reckon  .... 

To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  to  rectify  the  error  per  contra  dollars  3264 

To  balance  owing  to  him  on  this  account  .... 


D'. 

Rees. 

1,055,182 

26,379.3! 

937>336t 
23;4J34- 

4,2^1,5304 


6,273,86,4 


(26) 
(28) 

(45) 


SHIP    JENNY    PROPER.  At 97d. x n. e. per miir«. 

To  cafh,  for  cod,  charges,  and  difburfements,  for  fitting  her  to  New  England 
To  Peter  Blaxland's  New  England  account,  for  cofl,  charges,  &c  of  cod-fiih  * 
To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  on  this  fhip  and  clofe  hereof  ... 

N.  E.  M.        Rees.     N.  E.  M. 
•  Found  thus :  If  97c!.  -£  give  ioool.  1878  :  5 
Anfwer  4,623,384  Rees. 


D'. 

2,118,342 
4,623,384 
1,603,403 

8,345,129 


PETER  BLAXLAND  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  (My  Account). 


(27) 
(29) 
(30) 
(30 


To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  nett  proceed  of  fait  - 
To  King  or  London,  a  draught  on  him  at  ^5  per  cent. 
To  Kelly  of  ditto       -  at  50  per  cent. 

To  Bradby  ditto        -         -         -        at  50  per  cent. 


Sterling  Money. 

1.  225  fterlin";, 
100  :  —  :  — 
c?8  :  !Q  :  84 


1.863:19:84 


New  England  Money. 

I.  571  :  15  :  5 
348  :  —  :  o 
1 50  :  —  :  o 
808  :  9 : 7 
o 


D, 

0 

^407,435 
856,6  !  54 

369,2304 

1  .ogo,io?4- 

4-:'  '-jmS4. 

(46) 


JOHN   KING    OF    LONDON. 


To  balance  owing  to  him 


]]  225  1.  fieri. 


D'. 

856,615^ 


(47) 


JOHN   KELLY  OF   LONDON. 


To  balance  owing  to  him 


||  1 00 1.  fieri. 


369,2304- 


I  PETERBRADBYOFLONDON. 

(48)1  To  balance  owing  to  him  -  !|1-  538  :  19  :  84 


Dr. 

1,990,102-* 


(49) 


CAPT.  BARNBY  OF  THE  ANNE  GALLEY. 


To  balance  owing  to  him 


jDoll.  3000 


DT. 

2,790,000 


(32) 


J.  BRADSON's  ACCOUNT  OF  BILBOA,  (My  Spanifh  Account). 

Ryals  Place. 

To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  proportionate  part  of  the  fifh  account  of)   ^  ,  2&1 

Blaxland  and  felf  in  company  per  Bradfon's  account*         -         -      j_______L 


Vide  Bradfon's  ledger. 


Dr. 


(33. 


J.  DIXON's  ACCOUNT  OF  CADIZ,  (My  Spanifh  Account.) 

Ryals. 
To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  nett  produce  of  the  chefnut  hoops,  and 7    2o  ^^ 
of  the  fhip  Jenny  herfelf  as  per  Dixon's  account*  -  -         J [_ 

*  Vide  Dixon's  ledger. 


l5 


D'. 

1,899,978 


LED 


LED 


PER    CONTRA. 


(15)  By  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  -J  nett  proceed  of  wheat,  being 
(20)  By  ditto  -  -  for  4-  of  what  1  received  for  freight 

(24)Byditto  -  -  for  4- of  18  pieces  of  eight  valued  at 


(36)  J  By  ditto 
(38)  By  ditto 


for  4-  of  what  received  for  freight 


T 


ditto 


-     of  490  rees  is  doll.  326^ 


*i 


C\ 
Reesj 

3' '53,1  7  5l 
W,P55 
9,pco 

l>779^3^ 

— 5^7778  6 1 4 


C27) 

(32) 

(33) 


At  gji.  i  N.  E.  M.  per  milief. 


15=5* 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Peter  Blaxand's  New  England  account  for  nett  proceed  of  fait  I.571 

By  Bradfon's  account  of  fiilboa,  for  part  of  the  faid  fifh     Ryals  69,453  :  2  61-}- 

By  Dixon  of  Cadiz,  for  nett  proceed  ef  hoops  and  the  Ihip,  &c.  20,266  .15  || 

Rees.  Rees. 

*Found  thus :  If 97  d.  \  N.  E.  M.     -     -     1000     -     -    1.  511  :  15  N.  E.  M.     1,407,435. 
\  Lifbon  exchanges  with  Bilboa  on  ducats  of  375  marvedees  at  about  800  rees  per  ducat.  .-.  Ryals 

X  by  34  and  -^-  by  375,  give  ducats  6297  :  2  :  1 1 ,  at  800  rees,  &c. 
[|  Lifbon  on  Cadiz,  at  rees  750  plus  or  minus  per  doll,  of  272  marvedees,  .-.  x  34  and -^-272. 


1,407,435 

5>°<7*7t° 
',898,071 

8,345.129 


(28) 


PER    CONTRA. 


At  97  d.  i  per  milree, 
New  England  Money. 


By  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  what  he  has  expended  for  cod-fifh,  Sec.    •,     jjl.  1 878  :  5  : 


I  PERCONTRA. 

(29)1  By  Blaxland's  New  Engl.  ace',  for  a  draught  on  him  of  ||  I.225 :  0:0  at65d.  ft.  per  milree 


O. 

4,623,384 


C\ 

856,615! 


I  PERCONTRA. 

(30)! By  Blaxland's  New.  Eng.  ace',  drawn  on  him  by  order  ||1. 100:0:0  at  65d.  ft.  per  milree 


C'. 

369,230!, 


cio 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Blaxland's  New  England  ace1,  for  a  dranght  of  |[1.  538  :  19  :  84  at  65d.  ft.  per  milree 


T,.9QO,I02l 


1  PERCONTRA. 

(39)  jBy  cafh,  received  his  primage  of  200  tons,  at  15  doll,  per  ton  ||  Doll.  3000 


930  fixt 


Cr. 

2,790  000 


PER    CONTRA. 


( 1 8)!  By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me,  being 


Ryals  Plate. 
69'453  :  26 » 


O. 


I    5-037,716 


(»9) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me,  being 


Ryals. 
20,266  :  15 


1,899  973 


LED 


LED 


(50) 


PROFIT    and   LOSS. 

To  balance,  for  gain  and  clofe  of  this  account 


Rees. 

2,446,968*- 


(4o) 
(42) 
(50) 
(54) 


BALANCE. 

To  Thomas  Dale's  Leghorn  account  due  to  me  thereon  Doll.  224=  12  ! 
To  cafli,  for  what  I  have  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 
To  Bradfon,  for  what  he  owes  me  for  produce  of  filh  Ryals  69,453:  26- 
To  Dixon's  account  of  Cadiz  for  what  he  owes  me         -        20,266  :  15 


10^ 


Rees. 

208,918 

5>537>836 

5>°37,7lS 
1,899,978 


12,684,448 


JAMES    GOODMAN's    LEDGER. 


(0 

(5) 


CASH. 

To  (hip  Anne  galley,  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  received  freight 
To  fhip  Anne  galley,  &c.  for  a  draught  on  balance  ?  -  = 

N.  B.  The  piftole  is  worth  4  piafters,  or  32  ryals  exchange,  .*.  piftoles  359  :  5  drawn  on 
Dale  of  Leghorn,  or  4)  1437=359:  5,  at  livr.  i8|  per  piftole  ±  doll.  6556^  long 
money  of  Leghorn,  -±6  =  doll.  1092  :  14 :  2^  drawn  on  Dale. 


SpanishMoney. 

Doll. 

Sols. 

Den: 

1242 

J437 

:    10 

1 

2679 

:    10 

:  — 

SHIP  THE  ANNE  GALLEY,  Account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and 

Corman. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


To  cam,  paid  for  2000  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Dale  and  Corman 

To  ditto,  paid  poftage  of  letters  - 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  commiffion  for  my  trouble  5  - 


] 

Jr. 

2648   : 

12   : 

6 

: 

»5  : 

— 

30  : 

2   : 

6 

2679  : 

10  : 

— 

(7) 


PROFIT  and  LOSS. 

To  balance  for  clofe  hereof 


D'. 

30   :      2 


(6) 


BALANCE. 

To  cafh,  for  what  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 


Dr. 

, ,30  :     2 


LED 


LED 


(40) 

(4J 

(45' 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  the  Anne  galley  in  company  gained  thereby 

By  commilfion  gained  by  that  article 

tiy  the  (hip  Jenny  tor  proper  account  gained  thereby 


o. 

Recs. 

660,436 
183,1294 

1,(103,4.03 
2, 4 ih  ufc.si 


(44) 
(46) 
(47) 
(4«) 
(49) 
(50) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Thomas  Dale's  Lifbon  account  owing  to  him  thereon 

By  John  King  of  London,  ior  what  drawn  on  him 

By  John  Kelly  of  London,  ditto  - 

By  Peter  Bradby  of  London,  drawn  on  him 

By  Capt.  B.irnbv  of  London,  received  his  primage  Doll.  3000  at  930 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  of  that  account 


e. 

Rees. 
4,231,5304. 
856,6154 
369,230.1 
1,990,1024 
2,790.000 
2,446,9684 


1  2,-684,448 


OF     BARCELONA. 


W 

(6) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  fhtp  account  of  Meflrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  paid  for  2000  pieces  of  eight,  &c. 

By  ditto  -         -         -  paid  portage  of  letters  - 

By  balance  for  what  received  more  than  paid  and  clofe  hereof  • 


SpanishMonev. 

e. 

Poll. 

Sols. 

Den. 

2648 

:    12 

•   '5 

:     2 

:     6 

30 

:     9 

2679 

:    10 

:  — 

(0 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  caft,  received  the  freight  to  purchafe  pieces  of  eight  for  Smyrna,  &c. 
By  ditto,  received  the  balance  hereof  per  a  Draught  on  Dale 


1242 
•435 


C. 


10 


2679   :    10 


P  E  R    C  O  N  T  R  A.  1  O. 

(4)  By  fhip  the  Anne  galley  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  allowed  cornmiflion  ^°  :     2 


PER     CONTRA. 

(7,iBy  profit  and  lofs,  tofhut  up  account 


30  :     2   :     6 


Voi.    II. 


N 


LED 


LED 


PETER    WINBERTON's    LEDGER 


(0 
(9) 


C  A  S  H. 

To  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  merchants,  received 
To  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  drawn  on  Dale,  the  balance 


Dr. 

Doll. 

Afp< 

jrsi 

2700 

:   —  : 

— * 

570 

:   51   : 

— 

3270 

:  51  : 

PIECES  of  EIGHT  ACCOUNT  of  DALE  and  CORMAN. 

To  cafh,  for  confulage  and  fhroffage,  the  fiift  2  per  cent,  and  other  4  per  milree 

To  provifion  at  2  per  cent,  on  thefe  tranfaftions  - 

To  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman's  account  due  on  this  affair        - 


(2) 

(3) 
(7) 


D\ 

64  :  64 

— 

54  :  — 
2581   :    16 

■ 

2700  :  — 

— 

(II) 


PROVISION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


D\ 

i33  ■  22 


WHEAT  ACCOUNT   of  Meffrs.   DALE  and  CORMAN,                 D\ 

Merchants. 

(4)  To  cafh,  paid  for  4780  kellows  at  various  prices  per  account  -            -                2651  :     2 

(5)  To  cafh,  paid  charges  on  this  affair  amounting  to             -  -              -                     421   :  42 

(6)  To  provifion,  allowed  me  at  3  per  cent,  is            -             -  -            -                      79  :  22 


3151   :  67 


T 
1 

T 


Meffrs.  DALE   and  CORMAN's  ACCOUNT  Current. 
To  wheat  account  of  themfelves,  owing  thereon  - 


(8) 


Dr. 

3151  :  67 


I  BALANCE. 

(10)  I  To  cafh,  received  more  than  paid 


D\ 

132    :    22 


(12) 


PROFIT   and   LOSS. 

To  balance,  for  clofe  hereof 


Dr. 

133   =   22 


LED 


LED 


OF    SMYRNA*. 


U) 

(4) 

(5) 
(10) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Meflrs.  Dale  and  Corman  paid  for  accoiint 

By  wheat  account  of  ditto  paid  for  4780  kellows  per  queftion 

By  ditto,   paid  charges  amounting  to  per  particulars 

By  balance  received  more  than  paid  ^ 

•  Smyrna  keeps  accounts  in  dollars  arid  afpers,  80  afpers  s  i  dollar. 


C'. 

Doll. 

Afpers. 

04 

:   64  :_ 

2651 

:      2   :     \ 

421 

:   42    :     j. 

\3&. 

:   22    •  — 

j  3  L :  ° 

:   51    :  — 

(0. 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  cafli,  received  for  2000  at  35  per  cent. 


2700  :  —  :  — 


(3) 
(6) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  pieces  of  eight  account  of  MefTrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  allowed  me 
By  wheat  account  of  Dale  and  Cormanj  &c.  allowed  mc 


O. 

54 

:  — 

:  — 

79 

:   22 

:  — 

133 

:   22 

:  — 

?•'"  :  1 


(8) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  Meflrs.  Dale  and  Corman  due  from  this  account 


3}  5}   •  ,67  :  — 


(7) 
(9) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  pieces  of  eight  account  of  themfelves,  due  thereon  - 

By  cam,  received  the  balance  drawn  on  Dale  at  13  *  per  cent.  - 

*  i.e.  113  Dollars  of  Smyrna  =  100  of  Leghorn,  .•.  If  113  dollars  of  Smyrna,  give  100 
dollars   of  Leghorn,  what  will  570:  51  dollars  of  Smyrna. 

Anfw.  504  :  19 :  94.   Vide  Dale's  Leghorn  account.  | 


C\ 

2581   :   16 
57°  :  51 


3l5i   ■  07 


PER    CONTRA. 

(12) [By  profit  and  lofs,  for  clofe 


133  :  22 


PER    CONTRA. 

( 1 1 )  I  By  provifion,  for  gain  - 


C'. 

122   :   22 


LED 


LED 


PETER     BLAXLAND's     LEDGER 


SALT    ACCOUNT   of  COR  MAN    of  LISBON. 

(2)  To  cam,  paid  charges  hereon  - 

(3)  To  commiffion,  allowed  me  hereon  at  5  1.    per  cent. 

(4)  To  Corman's  accounc  current  for  nett  proceed  of  his  fait 


New  En 

gland  Money. 

D'. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

J5 

l    : 

10 

3^ 

•7 

9 

57* 

'5 

r 

.0  _ 

1    617 

l5 

— 

1 

(0 

(12) 

(13) 
(14) 

(16) 


CASH. 

To  fait  account  of  Corman  of  Lifbon,  recceived  for  497  hogfheads 
To  Corman's   New  England  account,  received  for  draught  on  King  of  London 
To  ditto  -  received  for  a  draught  on  Kelly  of  ditto 

To  ditto  ...  .         ditto  on   Bradby  ditto 

To  balance  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair  - 


D'. 

6i7   :    i5   ■ 

— 

348   :  — 

— 

150  :  — 

:   — 

S08   :     9 

:     7 

374  :   10 

:     8 

2298   :    15 

:     3 

(17) 


COMMISSION. 

fo  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


99   :     9 


1  r 


(6) 

(8) 

(9) 

00 


J.    CORMAN's   (New  England)  Account. 

To  cod-rim  in  company,  for  his  proportional  part  of  the  coft 

To  ditto,  for  his  proportional  part  of  charges 

To  commifTion,  for  his  proportional  part  of  what  I  reckon 

To  fhip  Jenny  account  of  himfelf,  due  thereon  -  - 


(5) 

(7) 
(18) 


COD-FISH  ACCOUNT,  in  Proportion  between   CORMAN 

and  SELF. 

To  cam,  paid  for  at  various  prices,   1871  4  quintals  ... 

To  cam,  paid  charges  ----__ 

To  profit  and  lofs  gained  hereon  for  my  part  - 


(10) 


SHIP  JENNY  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 
To  cadi,  paid  feveral  difburfements  on  her  amounting  to 


D'. 

J35° 

v    7  I 

21 

:   16  : 

68 

:    12    : 

437 

:     8  : 

1878 

:      5   •• 

H7 


D'. 

8 


10 

8 
2 
4 


D\ 

1816 
29 

288 

:    17  : 

:     7  : 
:      2    : 

3 

10 

3 

2I34 

•'     7   : 

4 

(»5) 


BRADSON  ofBILBOA,  (My  Spanifli  Account) .     At 6od- p» Pie« of ^ 

Ryals.  Mar. 

Tocod  fifhin  proportion,  for  my  proportionate  part  of  nett  proceed  24,388  :   18  * 
•  Vide  Bradfon's  ledger  how  found. 


762 


Dr. 


2   :    10 


I  BALANCE. 

(i9)|To  Bradfon,  for  what  he  owes  me,  being  Ryals  24,388  :   18 


K.  B.  6d.  perdolhr. 


Dr. 

762   :     2 


tc 


(20) 


PROFIT   and   LOSS. 

To  balance,  for  clofe  hereof 


Dr. 

3%J   :    12   :      2 


LED 


LED 


OF      NEW      ENGLAND. 


(0 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  cafh,  received  far  fait  497  hogfheads 


New 

England  Money 

O. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

61 

7  :  15 

.*  ■ — 

00 

(5) 

(7) 
(10) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  fait  account  of  Corman,  paid  charges  thereon 
By  cod-fifh  in  proportion,  paid  for  1871  \  quintals 
By  ditto  -  paid  charges 

By  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  paid  on  her 


o. 

15 

1  : 

10 

1816 

i7   : 

3 

29 

■     7  ■ 

10 

437 

8  : 

4 

2298 

15  •' 

3 

(3) 

(9) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  fait  account  of  Corman  of  Lifbon 

By  J.  Corman's  New  England  account  for  his  part  of  what  I  reckon 


O. 

30 

68 

:  17  : 
:  12  : 

9 

2 

99 

:   9  : 

1 1 

(4) 
(12) 

(13) 

(H) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  fait  account  of  himfelf  for  nett  proceed  thereof  5 

By  cafh,  received  per  Corman's  order  by  draught  on  King 
By  ditto,  received  ditto  on  Kelly 

By  ditto  -  2        for  balance  of  Corman's  account 


57* 
348 
150 
808 


1878 


l5 


(6) 

(8) 

(15) 


PER    CONTRA. 


Valued  at  60  d.  N.  E.  M.  per  piece  of  eight. 


By  Corman's  New  England  account  for  his  proportional  part  therein 

By  ditto,  for  his  part  of  the  charges  expended 

By  Bradfon  of  Bilboa,  for  my  proportional  part  of  nett  proceed  Ryals  24,388  :   j8 


O. 

{35o 
21 

762 

7  ■ 
16  : 

2  : 

10 

8 

10 

2134 

7  : 

4 

(II) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  J.  Corman's  New  England   account  for  clofe  hereof 


437   =     8   : 


(19) 


PER    CONTRA. 


By  balance  to  (hut  up  this  account 


Ryals.  Mar. 
24,388  :   18 


'62 


O. 


10 


(16) 

(20} 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  cafh,  for  what  paid  more  than  received 
By  profit  and  lofs  for  clofe  hereof 


C\ 

374 

:  10  : 

8 

3*7 

:  12  : 

2 

762 

:   2  : 

10 

(17) 
(18) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  commiffion,  for  gain 

By  cod-fi(h  in  company  gained  thereby 


Vol.    II. 


O 


99 
288 


e. 


12 


1 1 


LED 


LED 


J.     BRADSON's     LEDGER 


(0 


CASH. 

To  fifh  account  of  Corman,  received  for  1640-  quintals 


SpanishMoney. 

Dr. 
Ryals  PL  Mar. 
103,811    :    11 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 


FISH    ACCOUNT    of  CORMAN 

To  cafh,  paid  charges  in  ryals  plate 

To  ditto,  paid  in  ryals  vellon,  1049  is  plate  ryals 

To  commiflion,  for  5  per  cent,  on  ikies,  at  5  ryals  per  cent,  is 

To  Gorman's  account  current  due  to  him  hereon 


and 

CO. 

D'. 

] 

[640^ 

quintals 

3070  : 

12 

- 

- 

559   : 

16 

- 

- 

5190  : 

*9 

- 

94,990  : 

32 

iog, 811  : 

1 1 

(13) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  lofs  gained  hereby 


D'. 

5245  :     8 


CHESTNUT-HOOPS  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


To  cafh,  charges  paid  hereon  -  - 

To  ditto,  paid  800  ryals  vellon,  and  10,050  quarts  vellon  for  500  bundles,  is 
To  ditto,  paid  1000  marvedees  vellon,  is  ... 

To  commiflion,  allowed  me  5  per  cent,  on  the  returns  per  queftion 


D\ 

21  :  10 

1057  :  i 

15  :  20 

54  :  23 

4- 

r 

z 

1148  :  21 

I 

JAMES    CORMAN's    ACCOUNT    CURRENT. 

To  cheftnut- hoops,  his  account  due  to  me  thereon  as  above 

To  Peter  Blaxland  of  New  England,  for  his  proportional  part  of  fifh 

To  balance  for  what  I  owe  him  -  - 


(10) 

('0 

C4) 


1 148   :   2  1   i 
24,388   :    18 
69,453   :   26  I 


94,990   :   32 


(15; 


PETER  BLAXLAND  of  NEW  ENGLAND,  his  Account  current. 
To  balance  owing'to  him  - 

N.  B.  4  Marvadees  vellon  ~  1  quart  vellon,  and  15  ryals  vellon  —  8  ryals  plate. 


Dr. 

24,388  :   18 


(«) 


BALANCE. 
To  cafh,  received  more  than  paid 


D'. 

99,087   :    [9  ± 


(16) 


PROFIT    and    LOSS. 
To  balance,  for  gain  and  elofe  of  this  account 


Dr. 

5245  :     8 


LED 


L  E 


OF     B  I  L  B  O  A. 


(2) 

(3) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(12) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  fifli  account  of  Corman  and  company,  paid  charges 
By  ditto  -  -  .       - 

By  cheftnut-hoops,  paid  charges  thereon 

By  ditto  - 

By  ditto         -  paid  iooc^  marvadees 

By  balance,  received  more  than  paid  : 


SpanishMonev, 

O. 

Ryals  PI 

Mar. 

3070  : 

12 

559  : 

ib 

21    : 

w 

1057   : 

\   i 

'5  : 

20 

99,087  : 

•9  4 

i  0  ] ,  h  1 1    : 

h 

(0 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  cam,  received  for 


1640  4  quintals 


Cr. 

103,811 


11 


(4) 
(8) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  fifri  account  of  Corman,  for  commiffion  on  the  fale 

By  cheftnut-hoops,  allowed  me  5  per  cent,  on  the  return  to  Corman 


5l9° 
5l 


5245 


*9 

23  i 


(10) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  Corman's  account  current  for  clofe  hereof  and  transfer  thither 


C\ 


1 148 


21  4- 


(9) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  fifli  account  of  himfelf,  due  for  nett  proceed  thereof 


94,990  :   3: 


J  PERCONTRA. 

(11)  By  Corman's  account  current,  for  his  proportionate  part  of  my  cod -fifli 

Quintals.  Quintals. 

*  If  1871 -£     -     -     94.990  :  32         -         -        1391  for  Corman's  account. 

-      Anfw.  70,602  :  14  Corman's  (hare. 

And    24,388   :  18  Blaxland's  ditto. 


94,990  :  32  the  produce. 


(14: 

(IS: 

(16; 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  Corman's  account  current,  due  to  him 
By  Peter  Blaxland  of  New  England,  ditto 
By  balance  - 


0. 

24.388   :    18 


Cr. 


69A53 

24.3^8 
5245 


9  '  :^7  ■    *9  I 


26  1 
18 
S   * 


(13, 


PERCONTRA. 

By  commiffion,  for  gain  thereby  - 


Cr. 

5245  =     &  v 


LED 


LED 


J.      DIXON's     LEDGER 


(0 

(5) 
(6) 


CASH. 

To  cheftnut-hoops  account  of  Corman  received  for  498  bundles 
To  fhip  Jenny,  received  freight  10,317  ^  ryals  plate,  new  money,  is 
To  ditto,  for  the  grofs  average  - 

N.  B.   10  Ryals  new  =  8  ryals  old  plate. 


SpanishMonev 

D\ 

Ryals.  Plate.  O.  P. 

2130  :  — 

— 

8254  :     7 

— 

Vf  •  — 

— 

10,759  :     7 

— 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(12) 


CHESTNUT-HOOPS  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN. 

To  cafh,  paid  brokerage  1  per  cent,  on  fales  2 130  ryals  plate  is  on  500  bundles 

To  ditto,  paid  extraordinary  charges  on  the  fale  \  per  cent. 

To  commiflion  for  4  per  cent,  on  the  fales  -  - 

To  Corman  of  Lifbon's  account  current  for  nett  proceed  hereof 


D'. 

21   :   10 

:  — 

10  :  22 

:  — 

85  :     6 

— 

2012    :   30  • 

— 

2130  :  — 

•  — 

(15) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


716  :   28 


SHIP   JENNY,  ACCOUNT   of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 

To  commiflion  for  freight  and  average  2  4-  per  cent. 

To  cafh,    for  charges  -  - 

To  cafh,  for  brokerage,  &c.  on  1300  pieces  of  eight 

To  commiflion  for  4  percent,  on  1300  pieces  of  eight,  is  ryals 

To  Corman's  account  current  for  the  nett  produce  of  fhip  Jenny 


(7) 

(9) 
(10) 

(11) 

(13) 


D'. 

215  :  22 
40  :  — 


104 

416 

l8>253 


'9 


1 9>°29  :     7 


(16) 


J.    CORMAN    of  LISBON,  his  ACCOUNT    Current. 
To  balance  owing  to  him  -  ■""-£': 


20,266  :   15 


(8) 


DAVID     BURROWS. 

To  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  fold  her  for  1300  pieces  of  eight,  is  ryals 


D\ 

10,400  :  — 


(H) 
U7) 


BALANCE. 

To  cafh,  for  clofe  thereof  - 

To  David  Burrows,  for  what  he  owes  for  the  fhip  Jenny  of  Corman 


Dr 


Io,583 

10,400 


20^98 3   :     9 


18) 


PROFIT    and   LOSS. 

To  balance  to  fhut  up  this  account 


D\ 

716  :  28  : 


,~/ 


■  .  :■•    ,: 


LED 


LED 


OF     CADIZ. 


(2) 

(3: 

(9) 
(IO) 

(14) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  chefnut- hoops  account  of  Corman,  paid  brokerage 

By  ditto         -,•-*"" 
By  fhip  Jenny  paid  thereon  -  -         -         - 

By  ditto     -     -     brokerage,  &c.  on  1300  pieces  of  eight 
By  balance  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 


c  Spanish  Mgnf.t 


Ryals.  Plate.  O.  P. 


21 
10 

40 
104 

»Qi58'3 

io,759 


10 
22 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  cam,  received  for  498  bundles  -  -  - 

Applied  by  Capt.  Walker  2  bundles  for  the  (hip's  ufe,  which  makes  out  the  500 

bundles. 


2 1 30  :  — 


(4) 
(7) 

(«0 


PERCONTRA. 

By  chefnut-hoops  account  of  Corman  4  per  cent,  on  fales,  is 

By  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  2  4.  per  cent,  on  freight  and  average 

By  ditto,  for  4  per  cent,  on  the  returns 


Cr. 

S5  :  6 
215  :  22 

— 

416  :  — 
716  :  28 

— 

(5) 
(6) 
(8) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  cafh,   received  for  freight  10,317  £  ryals  plate  new,   is  old 

By  ditto     -     -       for  the  grofs  average 

By  David  Burrows,   fold  him  the  fhip  for  1300  pieces  of  eight 


Cr 

8254  : 

375  ■  ■ 
10,400  :  - 

7 

— 

19,029  : 

7 

:  — 

(12) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  chefnut-hoops  account  of  himfelf  for  the  nett  proceed 
By  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman  for  the  nett  proceed  of  her 


0. 

2012  :  30  : 



[  S .  2  5 ;  3  :  1  g    : 

— ■ 

10,2b6  :  Is  :  

(17) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes 


e. 


10400 


(16) 

(18) 


PER    CONTRA. 

By  Cormnn's  account  owing  to  him 

By  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  thereof 


C 

r 

20 

206 

'^ 

— 

7.6 

2S 

— 

20 

,983 

9 

— ■ 

(15) 


PER     CONTRA. 

By  profit  and  lofs,  to  fhut  up  that  account 


Vol.  II. 


LEE 


LEE 


Remarks. 

From  the  face  of  the  ledger- account  of  thefe  mercantile  ne- 
gotiations, there  arifes  a  double  advantage  :  (i.)The  nature 
of  carrying  on  foreign  trade  from  one  country  to  another,  is 
intelligibly  illuftrated  from  facts  and  realities.  (2.)  The  me- 
thod of  arcountantfliip,  as  practifed  by  the  feveral  merchants 
therein  concerned,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  familiarly  exempli- 
fied ;  alio  the  nature  of  foreign  accounts,  as  kept  in  the  mo- 
nies of  different  countries,  is  reprefentcd  ;  and  thofe  of  My 
Account,  His  Account,  and  Company  Accounts,  or 
thofe  of  Factor  and  Merchant,  as  kept  in  their  proper 
columns,  are  alfo  fet  in  a  clear  light:  from  whence  is  feen, 
like  wife,  in  what  manner  the  profit  or  loft  is  dated,  that  may 
happen  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  prices  current  of  exchange, 
The  conformity,  alfo,  amongft  thefe  feveral  accounts  is  ma- 
nifeft;  and  nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  mercantile  ac 
countantfhip,  than  the  dating  of.all  the  accounts  refpectively 
ot  the  feveral  parties  who  may  be  concerned  in  foreign  ad- 
ventures. 

By  accounts  of  this  kind,  the  nature  of  anonymous  partner- 
fhips  in  foreign  traffic  may  be  judged  of,  and  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  what  we  have  laid  under  the  article  anonymous,  which 
is  not  incurious.    See  Anonymous. 

I  hefe  accounts  very  plainly  fhow  the  juftnefs  and  elegancy  of 
the  art  of  accountantship  by  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to 
the  true  merchant-like  method,  by  double  entry  ;  for,  if  one 
merchant  has  dealings   with   ever  fo  many  others    in  foreign 

O  J  o 

countries,  if  they  are  all  thoroughly  (killed  in  this  admirable 
art,  they  can  have  no  mifunderftanding  in  the  dating  of  their 
accounts,  as  to  the  part  of  charge  and  difcharge;  their  bal- 
lances  will  be  all  in  Conformity  to  their  vouchers ;  and,  if 
there  happen  to  be  any  mifrakes  in  relation  to  the  arithmeti- 
cal part,  thefe  are  eafily  rectified  :  whence  the  reafon  of  the 
iignature  of  the  ordinary  phrafe  of  Errors  Excepted,  in 
the  mutual  tranfmiffion  of  accounts  from  trader  to  trader,  is 
apparent. 

And  when  any  errors  happen  to  be  committed  in  the  dating 
of  the  accounts,  as  well  with  refpeel  to  their  debts  and  credits 
in  the  ledger,  as  in  the  journal,  or  any  miftakes  of  a  different 
kind  occur,  it  is  as  inconliftent  with  the  character  of  the  fair 
and  honourable  trader,  as  with  that  of  an  accountant,  to 
fuffer  any  crafements  or  obliterations  in  his  books :  his  bufinefs 
is  to  acknowledge  fuch  miftakes  by  plain  words,  and  rectify 
them  by  writing  them  off" in  the  ledger,  or  properly  explaining 
them,  if  they  are  of  the  arithmetical  kind,  &c. — It  is,  therefore, 
we  have  left  here  and  there  an  error,  as  happened  in  ftating  the 
accounts,  with  defign  to  fhow  how  they  are  wrote  off,  with- 
out razure  or  obliteration.  For  more  matter  in  relation  to 
this  excellent  method  of  account-keeping,  fee  the  articles 
Banking,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  Mercantile 
Accountantship. 
LEEWARDISLANDSin  A  MERIC  A;  chiefly  thofe 
iflandsthat  were  called  the  NEUTRAL-ISLANDS  be- 
fore the  laft  peace. 

The  French,  after  they  firft  became  mailers  of  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinico,  as  they  made  no  fcruple  of  deftroying  and 
expelling  the  inhabitants,  fo  when  that  was  once  done,  they 
under  colour  of  a  treaty  pretended  themfelves  to  be  defenders 
of  them  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  that  they  might 
hinder  England  from  extending  her  territories,  'till  they 
fhould  grow  ftrong  enough  to  occupy  thefe  as  they  had  done 
the  reft. 

The  negociation  laft  mentioned,  was  actually  depending 
when  the  revolution  happened.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
French  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  broke  without 
ceremony  the  treaty  of  Neutrality,  made  November  5, 
1686,  at  Whitehall,  by  attacking  the  Englifh  quarters  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  which  was  infilled  upon  by  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  as  the  grounds  of  declaring  war 
againft  the  French  king  in  America.  From  this  period,  down 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix  La-Chapelle^  1748,  both  nations  have 
kept  up  their  claims ;  and  by  the  laft  mentioned  treaty,  things 
were  again  reduced  to  their  old  fituation,  by  a  pofitive  decla- 
ration that  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  fhould 
be  efteemed  Neutral;  and  confidered  in  that  light,  not  to 
be  fettled  by  other  nations. 

By  that  treaty  likewife,  a  fourth  ifland  was  added,  to  which 
the  French  had  never  laid  any  exprefs  or  direct  claim  before, 
and  this  was  Tobago.  Such  were  the  regulations  this  treaty 
made,  and  fuch  the  ftate  of  things,  or  at  leaf!  fuch  the  ftate 
of  things  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  opening  of  the  late  war. 
By  the  9th  article  of  the  peace  figned  at  Paris,  February  10, 
1  763,  all  the  three  iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tocago,  were  yielded  in  full  and  perpetual  fovereignty  to 
Great-Britain,  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  beingceded  by  the 
kino;  of  Great- Britain  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  Island 
of  Granada,  which  by  the  before  mentioned  9th  article, 
with  the  Granadines  or  Grenadillas,  and  all  their  De- 
pendencies, arc  abfolutely  and  for  ever  yielded  to  Great- 
Britain.  We  fhall  defcribe  the  three  formerly  Neutral, 
which  are  now  become  British  Islands,  and  thefe  two 
Islands  that  wera  thus  exchanged. 
Dur.iNicA  litSj  as  it  were,  in  the  bofom  of  all  the  French 


I ■! -.-;-,  8  leagues  nonh-wefl  from  Martinico;  about  the 
fame  diftance,  fouth-eaft  trom  Guadaloupe  ;  having  trie 
three  fmall.  iflands  called  the  Saints,  between  them,  and  at 
the  diftance  of  five  leagues  fouth  weft  from  Marigalante. 
Dominica  lies  flrerchcd  out  from  fouth  to  north-weft.  It  is 
a  large  ifland,  at  leat'r  twenty  eight  Englifh  miles  in  length, 
and  about  thirteen  in  breadth,  in  circumference  about  30 
leagues.  It  is  not  interfered  by  large  inlets  of  the  fcas,  as 
many  others,  both  of  the  larger  and  leiler  of  our  own,  and 
the  French  Weft  Indian  iflands  arc,  and  of  courfe  contains 
the  more  land.  Some  have  judged  it  near  twice  as  large  as 
Barbadoes,  and  the  French  efteem  it  near  half  the  fize  of 
Martinico.  The  climate  in  general  is  reputed  wholfome. 
After  this  ifle  becomes  thoroughly  cleared,  it  will  be  more 
healthy  and  agreeable  to  European  constitutions.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous  towards  the  fea 
fide  efpecialiy,  and  within  land,  there  are  many  rich  and  fiiip 
vallies,  and  fome  Ipacious  and  fair  plains.  The  declivities 
of  the  hills  are  commonly  gentle,  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  cul- 
tivation, and  the  foil  in  general  a  deep  black  mould,  and 
commended  for  it's  fertility,  by  the  Spanifh  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Englifh.  It  is  well  watered,  by  at  leaf!  30  rivers, 
fome  of  which  are  fpacious  and  navigable  for  feveral  miles, 
the  reft  commodious  for  planting,  and  variety  of  fifh.  It 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  that  are  cuftomary  in  the 
Weft- India  ifles.  Their  fruits  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  Mar- 
tinico and  Guadaloupe.  Hogs  both  wild  and  tame  are  in 
plenty,  as  well  as  moft  forts  of  fowl.  Ground  provifions  in 
general  are  here  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  other  ifles ;  fuch  as 
bananas,  potatoes,  maniac,  from  which  the  caffada  is  made, 
the  common  bread  of  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and  even  Euro- 
peans :  their  pine  apples  are  reputed  laige  and  fine  flavoured. 
The  fettlements  made  by  the  French  upon  the  coaft,  were 
efteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  produce,  to  thofe  in  their 
own  ifles.  The  Spanifh  writers,  particularly  Oviedo,  fay, 
there  are  feveral  fafe  ports  and  convenient  creeks.  On  the 
north-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  there  is  a  deep,  fandy,  large 
bay,  well  defended  by  the  adjacent  mountains  from  molt 
winds,  which  from  prince  Rupert's  anchoring  in  it,  when 
in  thofe  parts,  has  received  his  name,  where  our  armament 
under  the  late  lordCathcart,  lay  very  commodioufly,  and  which 
was  of  great  fervice  to  our  fquadion  in  the  courfe  of  the  late 
war.  There  is  a  good  anchoring  ground  along  all  the  Lee- 
ward Coast. — The  French  have  acknowledged,  that  fugar, 
cotton  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indeed  every  thing,  that  either  they 
or  we  have  been  able  to  raife,  in  any  of  the  other  iflands,  ma 
be  produced  in  large  quantities  as  well  as  in  great  perfection 
here. 

The  Indians  may,  without  prejudice  to  our  people,  have  con- 
venient diftrids  of  land  allotted  them;  in  which  by  good  ma- 
nagement and  mild  treatment,  they  may  be  rendered  very 
ufeful  to  our  new  colony,  in  raifing  flock,  and  other  things, 
as  they  have  been  for  a  century,  to  the  French  in  Martinico. 
It  may  be  proper  on  our  firft  eftablifhment  to  allot  fmall  plan- 
tations to  fuch  foldiers,  and  larger  to  fuch  officers  as  have  fa- 
milies, and  are  inclined  to  fettle  upon  the  ifland,  and  to  offer 
them  every  kind  of  encouragement  that  may  increafe  their 
number,  as  thofe  people  would  then  be  able  to  defend  their 
property.  Numbers  of  cur  countrymen  fettled  in  St.  Euftatia, 
St.  Croix,  and  Cape  Ifaquepe,  might  be  invited  to  return  upon 
advantageous  terms  into  the  territories  of  their  natural  fove- 
reign.  A  form  of  government  upon  thofe  of  our  other  iflands, 
guarded  againft  the  acquifition  by  all  grafping  individuals, 
of  large  quantities  of  unfettled  and  uncultivated  land,  with 
the  fereft notions,  that  takeplace  in  Barbadoes,  for  the  conftanC 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  well  difciplined  militia,  &c. 
cannot  fail  of  drawing  thither  a  fufficient  number  of  inha- 
bitants, and  with  the  help  of  regular  fortifications,  would 
render  the  ifland  fecure,  and  they  would  make  it  flourifhing. 
This  would  induce  to  the  difcovery  of  that  mine,  for  which 
this  ifland  has  been  always  famous,  which  the  Englifh  believe 
from  tradition  to  be  filver,  but  what  the  French  well  know 
to  be  gold  ;  and  though  it  fhould  not  be  judged  expedient  to 
open  it,  yet  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  could  do  us  no  injury, 
and  the  very  fame  of  it  might  invite  numbers  there,  and 
prove  of  great  benefit. 

Nor  need  apprehenfion  of  infecurity  intimidate  the  refort  of 
people  thither.  Befides  the  immediate  affiftance  this  ifle  might 
receive  from  Barbadoes,  while  we  retain  our  maritime  fupe- 
riority,  a  refpectable  fquadron  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a 
rupture  might  be  fent  to  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  with  a  force 
fufficient  to  quiet  the  fear  of  the  inhabitants.  But  if  fuch  an 
event  be  at  any  diftance,  the  ifland  in  that  time  may  be  fully 
fettled,  and  from  it's  extent  and  fortifications,  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  any  fudden  invafion ;  and  in  that  ftate  would 
ferve  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  the  rendezvous  of  our  forces, 
from  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies;  when  from  the  nature 
of  it's  fituation  the  whole  of  the  French  commerce  in  thefe 
parts  muft  inflantly  become  precarious,  and  all  their  fettle- 
ments be  at  our  mercy. 
The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  lies  between  five  and  fix  leagues, 
fouth-weft  from  St.  Lucia,  23  fouth-weft  from  Martinico, 
36  fouth  from  Dominica,  30  weft  by  fouth  from  Barbadoes, 
and  17  north-eaft  from  Granada.     Being  thus  fituated  di- 
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rei°t!y  to  die  leeward  ct  Baibsdoes,  it  may  in  a  few  hour,  be 
leached  from  tber.ce,   and  is  at  the  fame  time  (o  feared,  as  to 
cover  and  connect-  the   (mall    iflanJs  that    lie  between  it   and 
Granada.    It  is  from  fouth  to  north,  about  24  of  our  rndles 
in  len."ih,  and  about  half  as  many  in  breadth,  fixty,  or  tiv  re- 
•abouts  in  circumference. —  it  is  rather  bigger  than  Antigua, 
and  if  not  larger,   at  leaft  as   large    as   Barbadoes,   fomewhat 
fmaller  than  br.  Lucia,  anJ  much  about  2  thirds  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  Dominica.    The  warmth  of  the  climate  is  fo  tempered 
with  fea  breezes,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  very  healthful  and 
agreeable,  and  on  the  eminencies  that  are  numerous,  the  air 
is  rather  cool. 

The  foil  in  general  is  extraordinary  fertile,  tho'  the  country 
is  hilly,  and  in  fome  places  mountainous.  Amongft  the  for- 
mer, there  are  pleafant  vallies ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter, 
fome  large  and  luxuriant  plains.  No  ifland  of  the  like  extent 
is  better  watered;  from  the  mountains  there  defcend  rivers, 
and  lcller  dreams  run  on  both  fides  from  almoft  every  hill. 
There  are  feveral  fine  fprings  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea, 
and  the  (lopes  fo  eafy  and  regular,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
marfhes,  and  no  ftanding  waters  on  the  ifle.  There  arc  here 
large  quantities  of  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  good  fruit-trees, 
fome  peculiar  to- this  ifle.  It  abounds  with  wild  fugar-canes, 
from  which  the  natives  make  a  very  pleafant  liquor;  corn, 
rice,  and  all  forts  of  ground  provifions,  are  raifed  in  plenty, 
and  without  great  trouble.  In  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  French  have  raifed  fome  large  and  flourishing  fet- 
tlements,  they  have  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  anatto,  and  very 
fine  tobacco. — They  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and 
fend  fome  Jignum  vita;,  and  fome  timber  to  Martinico, 
where  the  latter  is  employed  in  building  houfes,  and  in  their 
fortifications.  The  rivers  are  ftored  with  divers  forts  of  frefh 
fifh,  and  the  fea  contiguous  to  it's  coafts  abounds  with  thofe 
properto  it's  element,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  climate. 
Both  land  and  water  fowl  are  in  plenty. 

From  the  fpecimens  above  given,  we  may  collect,  that  when 
this  country  comes  to  be  duly  well  cultivated,  according  to 
the  invitation  it  gives,  it  would,  in  refpeel  to  it's  produce,  be 
little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  any  for  extent,  of  the  iflands  we 
have  pofTefied  ;  cfpecially  if  we  confider  that  it  has  many  com- 
modious bays,  on  the  north- weft  and  fouth-weft  fides,  with 
abundance  of  convenient  creeks,  and  good  anchoring  ground 
on  every  fide.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  there  is  a  deep, 
fpacious,  fandy  bay,  called  St.  Antonio,  where  (hips  of  large 
fize  may  lie  fafely  and  commodioufly ;  and  when  the  whole 
comes  to  be  further  known,  there  is  little  doubt,  but  other 
advantages  will  be  experienced,  notwithftanding  the  French 
have  been  folicitous  to  reprefent  the  ifland  heretofore,  as  an 
infignificant  difagreeable  defert,  when  they  had  a  view  of  en- 
groiling  it  to  themfelves. — The  French  have  for  feveral  years 
gone  on  fettling,  planting,  cutting  timber,  and  raifing  every 
kind  of  Weft  India  commodities,  except  fugar,  and  carrying 
on  a  very  lucrative  trade  to  their  other  iflands,  in  which  a 
number  of  (loops  have  been  employed. 

In  relation  to  the  fecurity  of  this  ifland,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  a  competent  military  force  muft  be  fent  to  protect  our 
firft  eftablifhments;  and  as  afliftance  may  be  derived  from  Bar- 
badoes, at  any  time  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  French 
can  take  no  advantage  of  this  ifland,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  pacify  all  mifunderftandings  between  the  native  Indians 
and  the  Negroes,  as  they  fhall  happen. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  defcription  of  this  ifle,  it  appears  to 
be  a  fine  fruitful  one ;  all  the  ancient,  and  of  courfe  unbiaffed 
relations  we  have  of  it  by  authors  of  credit  of  every  nation, 
Spanith,  French,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  our  own,  concur  in 
this  reprefentation.  By  depriving  the  French  of  all  the  fet- 
tlements  they  had  made  at  this  ifland,  of  the  produce  there- 
of, and  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  trade,  which  was 
regularly  fettled  between  this  and  their  other  iflands,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  Britifh  fcale  of  general  commerce, 
may  be  confidered  as  no  defpicable  acquifition  to  this  nation. 
It  fhould  not  be  forgot  that  all  our  former  difputes,  too  nu- 
merous to  fpecify  relative  hereunto,  are  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  this  ifland  is  now  become  perpetu- 
ally and  inconteftibly  ours,  we  having  given  an  equivalent  for 
this  and  others,  and  the  French  have  no  colour  or  pretence  for 
reviving  any  fort  of  claim  thereto. 

By  this  acquifition  of  St.  Vincent,  Great-Britain  has  likewife 
gained  an  additional  check  upon  the  French  inland  colonies 
in  general,  and  particularly  on  that  of  St.  Lucia,  which  is 
ceded  to  that  nation.  There  can  be  no  meafure  taken  there, 
of  which  we  may  not  have  immediate  notice  ;  and  if  we  con- 
fider the  fituation  of  this  ifland  in  refpect  to  that  and  the  reft 
of  the  French  iflands,  now  that  Granada  and  all  its  depen- 
cies  are  become  Britifh,  it  feems  pretty  apparent, we  may  from 
thence  eftablifh  a  cruize,  by  which  they  may  be  effectually 
blocked  up,  or  at  leaft  deprived  of  all  commerce,  in  cafe  of  a 
future  war. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  bays  in  this  ifland  may  not 
be  convenient  for  a  large  fquadron,  fince  our  fquadrons  avoid 
as  much  as  pofiible  coming  into  or  continuing  long  in  bays 
however  commodious ;  nor  does  experience  evince  that  our 
naval  armament  have  hitherto  fuffered  much  from  the  want 
of  fuch  conveniencies  in  the  hurricane  months,  in  which  they 


are  chiefly  neceiTary;   but  from  their  dangerous  florrr.s;  their 
will    have  now  a  conftaht  and  fafe   retreat   in  the   port  of 
Granada.     It  may  likewise  ferve  us  for  a  place  of  arms* 
by  which  forces   may  be  tranfpianted  from   the  other  ifla  •     , 
and  embarked  very  conveniently  for  our  future  expeditions  ill 
this  part  of  the  world.      It  alio  contributes  to  cover  and  con- 
nect all  our  other  pofleffiops,   that  together  with  it  have  been 
acquired  by  the  peace;   and  fromthence„    reinforcements  and 
(applies  may  be  fent  with  equal  eafe  and  expedition  to  Do- 
minica. 
Tobago,  the  mod:  remote  of  all  our  new  acquired  iflands  in 
America,  lies  near  40  leagues  fouth  by  weft  from  Barbados- 4 
-  about  35  leagues  fouth-eait  fiom  St.  Vincent,  40  leagues 
eaft  from  Granada,  1 2  leagues  north- ea  ft  from  Trinioada, 
and   between  30  and  40  leagues  north-eaft  from  the  Spanifh 
main.     It  is  32  of  our  miles  from  fouth-eaft  to  north  weft, 
which   is  the  greateft  length;  and  where  broadeft,  may  be 
about  nine  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft,  fomewhat  moie  th<m  70 
miles  in  circumference.      It  differs  pot  a  great  deal  in  bignefs 
from  the  ifland  ofSr.  Vincent,   is  rather  larger  than  Barba- 
does, and  of  confequencethan  any  of  our  leewaid  iflar.ds.  Nenr 
the  north  eaft  extremity,  there  lies  a  (mall  ifland  calitd  Lit- 
tle Tobago,   which  is  near  two   miles  in  length,   and  full 
half  a  mile  broad.     The  rocks  of  St.  Giles  lie  to  ihe  north, 
and  there  are  many  fmall  rocky  iflets  on  the  north- weft  lide  of 
it,  which  though  ufelefs,  are  not  however  dangerous.     The 
climate,  though  it  lies  only  1 1  degrees  and  ten  minutes  north 
from  the  equator,  is  not  near  fo   hot  as   might  be  expected, 
the  force  of  the  fun's  rays  being  happily  tempered  by  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  fea  breezes.      Another  favourable  c  i  re  urn  fiance, 
which   may    ferve  to  recommend   this   climate,   is,   that   this 
ifland  lies  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hurricanes,  to  which  our 
own  iflands  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  French  are  expoi'ed,  and 
from  which  their  plantations   and  fhipping  fuffer  frequently 
very  feverely. 

There  are  many  riling  grounds  over  all  the  ifland,  but  it 
cannot  be  properly  (tiled  m  juntainous,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
north-weft  extremity ;  and  even  there,  they  are  far  from  beincr 
rugged  or  impaffable.  The  foil  is  well  diverfified,  being  in 
fome  places  light  and  fandy,  in  others  mixed  with  eraveTand 
fmall  flints,  but  in  general  it  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  mould. 
Prom  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fame  fort  of  trees  that 
grow  in  the  other  iflands,  and  from  the  trials  made  by  the 
Courlanders  and  the  Dutch,  this  ifland  is  efteemed  to  be  lux- 
uriantly fertile;  well  fuited  to  the  different  productions  that 
are  raifed  in  the  West-Indies,  and  from  the  concurrence 
of  various  favourable  circumftances,  may  be  wrought  with 
eafe,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  blaft,  and  other  accidents, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  the  moll  promifing  crops  in  fome  of  our 
Leeward  Islands. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  hardly  any  country  can  be  better 
watered  than  this  is.  Befides  fprings  that  are  found  in  plenty 
all  over  the  ifland,  there  are  not  fewer  than  18  rivulets,  that 
run  from  the  hills  into  the  fea,  fome  on  the  eaft,  fome  on  the 
weft  fide.  Some  of  thofe  take  a  ferpentine  courfe  through  the 
meadows;  others  pent  up  by  rocky  channels,  roll  with  fuch 
rapidity,  as  renders  them  very  fit  for  driving  mills;  but  there 
are  very  few  or  no  moralTes  or  marlhes,  or  lakes,  po.-ls,  or 
collections  of  ftanding  waters,  which  of  courfe  muft  render 
it  more  healthy,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  alike  habitable;  and  from 
the  happy  difpofition  of  the  running  ftreams  and  numerous 
fprings,  it  is  almoft  every  where  habitable,  with  the  like  con- 
venience. 

Yet  this  diftribution  of  frefh  water,  is  not  more  commodious, 
than  the  difpofition  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  fea  upon  it's 
coafts.  At  the  fouth  end  lies  the  bay  of  La  Guira,  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  the  Jefler  and  the  great  Rockley  bays.  The 
latter  of  thefe,  may,  with  propriety,  be  ftiled  a  harbour,  for 
it  is  land-locked  on  every  fide,  and  is  very  fecure.  It  was 
in  this  bay  the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  engaged  in  1677,  and 
in  which  engagement  the  count  d'Eftree's  fhip,  called  the 
Glorieux  of  70  guns,  was  blown  up;  which  fhews  that  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  as  confiderable  fquadrons,  and  thofe  of 
as  large  fhips,  as  are  ufually  fent  into  thofe  feas.  To  the 
northward  of  thefe  lies  Cochon  Gras,  or  Fat  Hog  bay,  and 
beyond  that  Grand  Rivier  bay,  Great  Hog  bay,  little  Hog 
bay,  L'Ancre  Batteau,  covered  by  the  ifland  of  Little  To- 
bago; and  therefore  in  the  Dutch  maps  called  Little  Tobago 
bay.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  what 
the  Dutch  called  John  Moore's  bay,  now  Man  of  War  bay, 
very  deep  and  fpacious,  with  ten  fathom  water  dole  to  the 
fhore,  with  two  fine  rivulets  running  into  the  bay,  w  here  our 
fhips  may  therefore  careen,  with  the  utmoft  conveniency,  as 
well  as  with  the  greateft  fafety  ;  it  being  furrounded  by  high 
hills,  that  come  down  clofe  to  the  fhore,  by  which  the  veflel.s 
lying  there,  will  be  effeclually  (heltered  from  both  wind  and 
weather.  There  are  alio  feveral  little  commodious  bays, 
between  this  and  Great  Courland  bay,  and  Sandy  Point  bay, 
which  brings  us  again  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  it  is  in  all  refpe&s  moil  convenient 
for  commerce;  and  though  it  be  true,  that  having  fo  many 
places  that  admit  of  eafy  landing,  arrd  lying  in  the  nciohbour- 
hood  of  warlike  Indians,  it  muft  of  neceflity  require  proper 
fortifications  i  and  when  this  ifland  fhall  be  once  well  fettled, 
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ttl  in. ;ii',  obvious  and  extroardinary  advantages  thereby  af 
lorded  t)  trade,  will  amply  compenfate  the  expence,  that  may 
be  i  mud  riccefTary  to  provide  for,  and  to  prelerve  it's  le- 
cui  ity. 

This  ifland  is  covered  with  all  that  vail  variety  of  valuable 
Timber,  that  is  to  be  found  in  molt  countries  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  many  of  thefe  as  extraordinary  in  their  fize,  as 
excellent  in  their  nature.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  with  re- 
fpect to  fruit  trees,  and  amongft  thefe,  there  are  fame  that  arc 
peculiar  to  Tobago.  Such  for  inftance.as  the  true  Nutmeg- 
Tree,  which  the  Dutch,  who  of  all  nation:;  could  not  in 
that  refpect  be  deceived,  affirm  to  have  found  here.  They 
indeed  lav,  it  is  a  wild  nutmeg,  that  the  mace  is  lefs  Bond, 
and  the  tafte  of  the  nut  it  felf  more  pungent,  though  larger  and 
fairer  to  the  eye,  than  the  fpice  of  the  fame  kind  brought  horn 
the  Baft-Indies  by  them.  The  Ci^NAMON-Tres  grows 
likewife  in  this  ifland,  though  the  baric  is  faid  ;o  have  a  tafte 
of  cloves  as  well  as  cinnamon..  Here  alio  grows  that  tree 
which  produces  the  true  Gum  Copal,  refembling  that 
b:ought  from  the  continent  of  America,  and  very  different 
from  what  goes  by  the  fame  name  in  the  reft  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian iflands. 

All  ground  provillons  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance, 
as  well  as  perfection.  Here  likewife  is  plenty  of  wild  hogs 
and  other  animals,  together  with  great  quantities  of  fowl, 
and  an  amazing  variety  both  of  fea  and  river  fifh.  ]n  the 
time  the  Dutch  were  in  pofTeffion  of  this  ifland,  which  was 
not  many  years,  they  exported  large  quantities  ofToBACCO, 
Sugar,  Cassia,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Sassafras,  Gum 
Copal,  Cacao,  Rocod,  Indico,  and  Cotton  ;  befides  rich 
Woods,  materials  for  Dyeing,  Drugs  of  different  kinds, 
and  feveral  forts  of  delicious  fweetmeats.  Thus,  we  have 
not  only  the  probability,  arifing  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
fituation;  but  likewife  the  certainty,  that  all  the  valuable 
commodities  which  the  West-  Indian  Islands  produce  have 
been  actually,  and  may  confequently  be  again  unquettionably 
raifed  in  Tobago. 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  faid,  that  tho'  the  Dutch 
boafted  much  of  their  fettlements  in,  and  the  valuable  cargoes 
they  annually  brought  from  them,  yet  Sir  Jofiab  Child,  within 
that  very  period,  mentions  the  detect  in  their  improvement 
of  Tobago,  in  fupport  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  Dutch,  as 
a  nation,  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Planting  than  Commerce; 
which  is  enough  to  convince  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  was 
confidered  as  an  ifland  capable  of  being  made  at  leaft  as  va- 
luable, as  any  of  it's  fize  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Europeans. 
As  this  ifland  in  the  ftate  it  now  is,  abounds,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  with  a  vaft  variety  of  different  forts  of  Timber,  all 
of  them  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  their  refpective  kinds;  it 
may  deferve  confideration  in  the  firft  fettling  it,  whether  pro- 
per officers  might  not  be  appointed  to  fecure  to  the  public 
thefe  advantages.  It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  firft 
planters  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  neceffary  ufe  of  all  kinds 
of  timber  for  buildings  and  utenfils,  but  that  it  fhould  be  cut 
in  a  proper  method,  and  with  difcretion;  becaufe  nothing  has 
been  more  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  the  fenfible  men  in  all 
our  other  iflands,  than  the  undtftinguifhing  and  deftructive 
havock  made  amongft  the  Woods,  without  any  regard  to  the 
jreneral  intereft,  or  the  leaft  refpect  paid  to  pofterity. 
By  fuch  a  method,  the  country  may  be  properly  and  regularly 
cleared  and  opened  ;  and  as  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  vegetation  is  extremely  quick,  a  fucceffion  of  ufe- 
ful  trees  may  be  conftantly  maintained.  By  this  means  va- 
luable cargoes  will  be  furnifhed  of  fine  Woods  for  the  ufe  of 
Joiners,  Cabinet-makers,  and  Turners  ;  the  neceffary 
materials  for  dyeing  cloth,  silk,  and  linen,  obtained  in 
great  perfection,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  gums,  balsams, 
and  other  coftly  and  efficacious  medicinal  drugs  may  be 
procured  in  their  genuine  ftate.  By  this  precaution,  very 
large  fums  which  we  now  pay  to  foreigners,  will  be  faved  to 
the  nation;  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures  facilitated, 
and  the  exportation  of  thefe  bulky  commodities  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  pur  navigation.  By  putting  the  direction  of  thefe 
things  into  fkilful  hands,  new  lights  will  continually  arife 
from  experience;  and  new  acquifitions  mav  be  here  made  of 
valuable  plants  from  the  continent  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  even  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fubordinate  care  of 
thefe  woods,  might  furniih  employment  to  the  Indians ;  and 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  exportation  to  Europe,  might 
conftitute  a  public  revenue  for  the  fupport  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  other  expences  of  government  ;  which  would  be  a 
great  eafe  to  the  indufirious  planters,  and  thereby  procure  a 
conftant  attention  in  their  afiemblies  to  promote  a  defign 
equally  ferviceable  to  their  mother- country  and  themfelves  : 
and  confidered  in  this  light,  it  might  become  a  ufeful  pre- 
cedent in  the  eftablifhment  of  fomething  of  the  like  kind  in 
other  colonies,  and  cculd  be  attended  with  no  inconveni- 
encies  whatever. 

Nor  is  there  any  fort  of  improbability  of  our  being  able  to 
produce  a  great  part,  if  not  all  the  variety  of  Spices  of  the 
East-Indies,  in  this  very  ifland.  Cinnamon  is  faid  to 
grow  in  fome  of  the  other  West- Indian  Islands  ;  and  ge- 
neral Codrington  had  once  an  intention  to  try  how  much  it 
might  be  improved,  by  a  regular  cultivation  in  the  ifland  of 
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uda.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  bark  of  what  is 
called  the  wild  Cinnamon- Tree  in  Tobago,  is  beyond 
companion  the  belt  in  the  West-Indies,  and  even  in  its 
prelent  Hate  may  be  made  a  commercial  article  of  value, 
i  He  buk,  when  cured  with  care,  differs  from  that  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  by  being  ftronger  and  more  acrid  while  it  is 
frefh,  and  when  kept  for  fome  time,  it  lofes  that  pungency, 
and  acquires  the  flavour  of  CLOVES.  This  is  preciicly  the 
Spice  which  the  Portuguese  call  Ckava  de  Maranahon, 
the  French  Canelle  Geroffi.ee,  and  the  Italians  Ca- 
nella  Garofonata.  There  is  a  very  confiderable  fale  of 
this  at  Lisbon,  Paris,  and  over  all  Italy.  This  kind  of 
fpice,  at  prefent,  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Brazil  ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguefe  believe  that  their  cinnamon- trees  were  originally 
brought  from  Ceylon,  while  it  was  in  their  pofleffiOn,  but 
that  through  the  alteration  of  foil  and  clime  they  are  degene- 
rated into  this  fort  of  fpice,  and  this  may  probably  be  true. 
However,  from  their  fize  and  number  it  leems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  Cinnamon-Trees  actually  growing  in 
Tobago,  are  the  natural  production  of  that  ifland  ;  and  the 
point  with  us  is,  to  know  what  improvements  may  be  made 
with  refpect  to  thefe. 

It  may  feem  a  little  new,  but  we  hope  to  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  fole  difference  in  cinnamon  arifes  from 
culture.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  allowed,  both  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguefe,  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  ten  different  kinds 
in  the  ifland  of  C1  which  is  the  cleared  evidence,  that 

this  tree  is  every  where  fubject  to  variation  from  thecircum- 
ftances  of  foil  and  expoiition.  It  is  fecondly  allowed,  that 
even  the  beft,  fineft,  and  firft  fort  of  cinnamon-tree,  does 
not  preferve  it's  high  qualities  beyond  17,  18,  or  at  moft  20 
years-  The  reafon  afiigned  for  this  by  the  Dutch,  is  that 
the  Camphjre,  as  the  tree  grows  older,  rifes  in  fuch  quant- 
ties  as  to  penetrate  the  bark,  and  thereby  alter  its  flavour; 
which  accounts  very  well  for  the  different  trade  of  the  Brazil 
and  Tobago  cinnamons,  as  the  trees  muff  be  at  leaft  five 
times  more  than  the  proper  age.  It  is  thirdly  allowed,  that 
the  faireft  and  fineft  cinnamon  grows  upon  young  tt 
planted  in  vallies  near  the  fea  fide,  naturally  covered  with 
white  fand,  where  they  are  perfectly  unfhaded  and  expofed  to 
the  hotteft  fun ;  that  at  five  years  old  they  begin  to  bark  the 
branches;  and,  that  the  tree  continues  to  produce  fine-fla- 
voured cinnamon  for  the  number  of  years  already  mentioned. 
— They  then  cut  it  down  to  the  root,  from  whence  in  a  year 
or  two  it  fpreads  again,  and  in  five  or  fix  they  begin  to  baric 
the  young  plants.  There  is  one  circumftance  more  necef- 
fary to  be  obferved  ;  the  true  cinnamon  is  in  the  inner  bark 
of  the  branches  grown  to  a  proper  fize,  and  when  taken  off 
and  expofed  to  be  dried  is  of  a  green  colour  and  has  no  fmell, 
but  as  the  watery  particles  are  exhaled,  and  the  bark  curls  in 
the  manner  we  receive  it,  the  colour  changes,  and  the  odour 
of  the  cinnamon  gradually  increafes.  What  then  is  there  to 
hinder  our  attempting  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  which 
nature  feems  to  have  produced  in  as  much  perfection  in  To- 
bago as  in  Ceylon  r 

We  have  mentioned,  that  the  Nutmeg  as  well  as  the 
Cinnamon-Tree,  is  a  native  of  Tobago;  and  as  we  have 
likewife  obferved,  is  reported  to  be  defective  and  inferior  in 
its  kind,  to  the  fame  fort  of  fpice  in,  or  at  leaft  as  it  is  brought 
us  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  That  the  Nutmeg  naturally  grows 
here,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  fact;  becaufe  we  find  it  affert- 
ed,  in  a  book  addrefled  to  Mr.  de  Beveren,  then  governor  of 
Tobago.  The  nutmeg  tree  that  naturally  grows  in  Toba- 
go is  wild,  and  may  by  due  care  and  pains  be  rendered  as 
valuable  a  nutmeg  as  thole  that  grow  any  where  elfe;  for 
the  fact  really  is,  that  wherever  there  are  nutmegs,  'they  are 
wild  nutmegs,  or  as  fome  ftile  them  mountain-nutmegs, 
which  arc  longer  and  larger,  but  much  inferior  in  flavour  to 
the  beft  nutmeg,  and  are  liable  to  be  worm-eaten  :  the  point 
is,  to  know  how  thefe  defects  may  be  remedied,  or  in  other 
words,  wherein  the  difference  confifts,  between  the  wild 
taftelefs  nutmeg,  and  that  which  is  the  genuine  aromatic, 
and  of  courfe  a  valuable  fpice. 

The  nutmegs  which  the  Dutch  bring  into  Europe,  grow  in 
the  iflands  of  Bande,  which  are  fix  in  number ;  but  the  Dutch 
long  ago  confined  the  nutmeg  plantations  to  three  of  them 
only,  and  took  all  the  precautions  imaginable,  to  hinder  their 
being  cultivated  any  where  elfe,  that  they  might  the  better 
confine  the  profits  arifing  from  this  fine  fpice  to  their  own 
company.  See  our  article  Dutch  East-India  Company. 
The  true  nutmeg,  is  of  the  fize  and  height  of  a  pear-tree  ; 
the  wild  or  mountain  nutmeg  is  a  large  tree,  not  (0  well  fur- 
nifhed with  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  broader  and  longer. 
The  nutmegs  are  planted  in  Closes  or  Parks,  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  and  with  much  labour  and  induftry  are  carefully 
kept  free  from  all  weeds  and  plants  that  may  exhauft  their 
nourifhment,  and  are  attended  with  the  fame  diligence  as  a 
cacao  walk.  Befides  this,  they  are  defended  on  the  outfide, 
by  one  or  two  rows  of  trees,  taller  in  fize,  which  fecure  them 
from  fudden  gufts  of  winds  and  from  the  fea  air,  by  both  of 
which  they  would  be  otherwile  prejudiced. 
They  afford  three  harvefts  in  the  year,  the  firft  is  towards  the 
latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  product 
then  is  but  final!,  confifting  only  of  fueh  as  are  full  ripe  or 
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fallen  ;  but  then  thefe  are  the  fineft,  both  with  reTpect  to 
the  true  nut  and  to  the  mace.  The  fecond  is  the  great  har- 
vest, in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  AuguJt, 
when  all  are  gathered  that  are  ripe.  The  third  is  in  No- 
vember, and  is  properly  the  gleaning,  for  then  they  take  all 
that  are  left  upon  the  tree.  When  they  are  thus  gathered, 
they  are  ftripped  witn  a  knife  of  their  outer  hufks,  which  re- 
femble  thole  of  walnuts;  the  inner  coat,  which  is  the 
Mace,  is  next  taken  off",  with  great  care  and  as  whole  as  it 
is  poiTible;  it  is  then  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour,  but  when 
cautioufly  dried,  becomes  of  a  yellow  brown,  thin,  brittle, 
(hinini,  oily,  and  of  a  pleafing  aromatic  fragrance.  The 
nut  thus  defpoiled  of  both  coats  is  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a 
day  to  dry,  and  this  operation  is  finifhed  in  three  or  four 
days  more,  by  expofing  them  though  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  to  the  heat  of  fire.  Then  the  (hell,  which  is  thin,  and 
has  a  very  flight  pellicle  adhering  to  it,  is  removed,  and  the 
kernel  or  nutmeg  taken  out.  This  is  likewife  very  carefully 
dried,  and  when  that  is  done,  the  nuts  are  put  by  fm all  par- 
cels into  wicker  bafkets,  in  which  they  aredipped  in  aftrong 
folution  of  lime,  made  with  calcined  (hells,  mixed  with  fea 
water.  The  great  fecret  lies  in  thus  curing  of  them,  by 
which  they  are  hindered  from  corrupting,  from  foftening  by 
the  warm,  or  lofing  their  virtue  by  the  humidity  of  the  fea 
air  when  tranfported  to  Europe. 

We  may  reafonably  conclude  from  this  account,  that  the 
nutmeg-tree  being  a  delicate  plant,  owes  its  high  aromatic 
flavour,  to  its  being  induftrioufly  cultivated,  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  all  this  in  a  proper  foil.  It  muft  be  alfo  obferved, 
that  even  amongft  the  trees  in  the  nutmeg  parks,  there  are 
fome  that  produce  long  and  ill  fhaped  nuts,  with  very  little 
flavour,  which  are  ftiled  male  nutmegs;  whereas  the  round 
aromatic  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  Europe,  is  called  the 
female  nutmeg.  The  fmalleft  of  the  nutmeg  parks  or  clofes, 
does  not  contain  above  an  Englifti  rood  of  land,  but  the  largeft 
contains  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much.  The  whole 
quantity  collected  in  the  three  harvefts,  and  in  a  favourable 
ieafon,  feldom  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred  tons  of 
nutmegs,  and  from  feventy  to  eighty  tons  of  mace. 
From  this  fuccinct  account  of  the  nature  and  method  of  culti- 
vating and  curing  this  valuable  fpice,  it  will  appear,  that  it  may 
prove  fuccefsful  to  make  the  experiment  in  our  new  ifland  of 
Tobago,  that  we  may  judge,  whether  by  the  fame  method, 
the  wild  nutmeg-tree,  as  it  is  called  there,  may  not  be  re- 
claimed and  improved  as  gradually  to  acquire  all  the  virtue  and 
odour  of  that  true  fpice.  There  may  no  doubt  many  difficul- 
ties occur,  both  with  the  cultivation  and  in  the  curing;  but 
the  vigour,  the  fagacity,  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  Britifh 
planters  will  very  probably  overcome  all  thefe. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  tree  that  produces  Cloves,  grow- 
ing either  in  this,  or  in  any  other  ifland  in  America.  It  is 
not,  however,  impoflible,  that  when  the  productions  of  To- 
bago (hall  be  more  attentively  examined,  by  capable  per- 
fons,  we  may  poflibly  find,  that  nature  has  produced  this 
fpice  here,  as  well  as  the  reft.  No  weight,  indeed,  at  all 
ought  this  fuppofition  to  have,  which  is  mentioned  only,  that 
an  enquiry  may  be  made.  But  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  clove  does  not  grow  here,  we  may  neverthelefs  venture 
to  affert,  that  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate  confidered, 
together  with  the  fize  and  fituation  of  the  ifle,  the  natural 
production  of  other  fpices,  and  the  flavour  of  cloves,  that  is 
faid  to  predominate  in  thefe,  make  it  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  if  the  clove  was  introduced,  it  would  thrive  here.  That 
it  may  be  introduced,  and  without  much  difficulty,  will  ap- 
pear no  unreafonable  aflertion,  when  we  confider  that  this 
plant  may  be  obtained  from  Borneo,  Ceram,  and  Min- 
danao, without  the  leave  of  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  are  at  prefent  in  the  fole  poffefllon  of  the  Spice- 
Trade,  and  this  they  owe  to  a  very  commendable  care,  in- 
defatigable indultry,  and  conftant  circumfpection.  For  as 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have  taken  inexpreflible  pains,  in  pro- 
curing and  preferving  the  perfection  of  thefe  eftimable  com- 
modities, by  a  fkilful  cultivation;  foon  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  been  lefs  careful  to  extirpate  them,  where  nature 
had  produced  them,  where  they  found  it  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impoflible  to  confine  their  production  folely  to  their 
own  profit.  There  feems  to  be  nojuft  caufe  therefore,  why 
we  fhould  not  imitate  them,  as  far  as  it  is  fit,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  it,  for  our  own  benefit. 

Thofe  who  would  have  an  ample  account  of  this  fpice,  may 
have  recourfe  to  botanical  writers,  particularly  to  a  work  lately 
publilhed  in  Holland,  where  they  may  meet  with  every  thing 
they  can  defire,  and  be  from  thence  more  effectually  con- 
vinced, that  what  has  been  alferted  is  ftrictly  agreeable  to 
truth. 

The  clove  like  the  nutmeg-trees,  are  planted  in  fmall  clofes, 
and  there  cultivated  with  all  poflible  care  and  attention. 
The  foil  and  climate  are  chofen  with  great  (kill,  and  all  the 
ground  is  kept  continually  clear  of  weeds,  plants,  and  bufhes. 
There  is  no  other  vegetable  fuffered  to  grow  in  the  clofes 
deftined  for  the  cloves,  becaufe  this  would  deprive  them  of 
their  due  nutriment,  and  diminilh  the  (frength  and  perfection 
of  the  fpice,  which  tho'  it  derives  its  form  and  texture  from 
nature,  owes ^puch  of  iw  delicate  fragrance  and  flavour,  as 
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all  other  fpices  do,  to  cultivation  and  art ;  and  to  that  ardu- 
ous attention  that  is  employed  in  the  planting,  preferving, 
gathering*  and  curing  them,  wichout  Which  they  would  nei- 
ther have  gained  or  prefeived  ihi/t  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  now  fubfifted  for  a<»es. 

The  harveft  of  this  fruit  is  annually,  notwithstanding  what 
fome  have  otherwife  fa;d.  They  are  fometimes  very  plenti- 
ful, and  at  others  not,  according  as  the  monfoorts  let  in 
wet  or  dry.  in  the  beft  years,  they  may  produce  about 
2000  bahars,  which  is  about  550  tons.  In  a  very  bad  year, 
not  half  fo  much,  but  as  the  magazines  are  always  kept  well 
fupplied,  there  comes  ufually  the  fame  quantity  to  the  Europe 
market,  where  the  Dutch  fales,  and  indeed  over  all  India* 
the  price  of  fpice  very  rarely  alters.  The  clove  retains  its 
vigour,  longer  than  either  the  cinnamon  or  the  nutmeg,  fof 
it  continues  to  bear  plentifully,  in  a  good  feafon,  for  50  or 
60  years,  and  in  the  Moluccas  they  did  not  reckon  a  tree  old* 
in  lefs  than  a  IOC.  The  number  of  bearing  trees,  in  all 
clofes,  are  computed  at  250,000,  exclufive  of  the  young 
plants,  that  are  intended  to  replace  the  old  trees  when  they 
are  become  paft  bearing. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  point,  by  reafon  of  the  pro- 
bable importance  that  might  attend  it,  though  it  is  not  en- 
tirely new,  for  the  thought  of  raifing  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft 
in  the  Weft-Indies  occurred  to  us  and  the  French  long  ago, 
though  it  was  never  attempted,  or  indeed  could  be  attempted 
with  fo  fair  a  profpect  of  fuccefs,  as  in  this  ifland. 
In  this,  if  in  any  of  our  ifland  colonies,  a  free  port  may  be 
opened,  with  as  many  apparant  advantages,  and  perhaps  fewer 
inconveniencies  than  any  where  elfe  in  America.  Here  is 
great  choice  of  ports  on  both  fides  the  ifland,  fome  that  are 
by  nature  very  fecure,  others  that  may  be  fo  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence.  The  fertility  of  the  ifle  is  fuch,  as  that  with  benefit 
inftead  of  prejudice  to  its  inhabitants,  they  will  alwa\s  have 
it  in  their  power,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  thofe  on  board  (hips, 
reforting  thither  for  a  fupply  of  frefh  provififns.  In  one  or 
more  fettlements  here  might  be  erected  fpacious  magazines 
for  the  reception  of  Eaft-Jndia,  European,  and  North-Ame- 
rican commodities;  all  of  which  would  not  fail  of  finding  a 
vent,  and  thereby  producing  an  advantageous  circulation  of 
commerce  and  money. 

The  fituation  of  this  ifland  is  an  another  advantage,  whether 
we  confider  its  nearnefsto  the  Spanifh  main,  or  its  conveni- 
ent diftance  from  fome  other  iflands,  both  of  which  ought  to 
be  regarded,  in  the  choice  of  a  Free  Port.     It  may  alfo  be 
peculiarly  advantageous  upon   the  fettling  of  the  ifland,  as 
by  the   hopes  of  immediate  profit,  it  might  attract  people, 
create  an  inftantaneous  intercourfe,  and  thereby  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  muft  o- 
therwife  prove  a  work  of  time.     It   might  alfo  open  to  us  a 
correfpondence  with  the  free  Indians,  who  live  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  who  would  be  glad  of  having  accefs  to  a  country 
fo  near  them,  to  which  they  might  go,  and  from  which  they 
might  return  at  pleafure,  without  danger  to  their  liberty.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  our  people  would  be  attentive  enough  to  their 
own  intereft  ;  and  tho'  at  firft  they  might  find  it  expedient  to 
make  them  prefents  of  fuch  things  as  they  faw  moft  pleafing 
to  them,  yet  in  a  little  time  they  would  make  them  fenfible, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  continuance  of  fupplies  they  muft 
be  content  to  render  them  ufeful  in  return,  either  by  finding 
goods  to  barter,  or  by  undertaking  themfelves  fome  eafy  kind 
of  labour;  which  propofition,  if  made  with  addrefs,  and  pro- 
fecuted  with  humanity  and  juftice,  would  hardly  fail  of  mak- 
ing an   impreflion  upon  them  ;  and  thereby  open  the  means 
of  having  at  lead  fome  kind  of  cultivation  carried  on  there, 
by  freemen,  which  would  be  an  acquifition  of  people,  as  well 
as  of  country.     An  acquifition  not  at  all  the  more  impracti- 
cable, becaufe  that  hitherto  it  has  nc  er  been  made.     Our 
planters  when  they  firft  went  to  the  West-Indies,  had  as 
little  idea  of  negroes  flaves,  as  they  now  have  of  Indians. 
In  time  they  may  profit  as  much  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 
This  point  has  been  cautioufly  fpoken  to,  becaufe  fome,  not 
without  reafon,  have  doubted,  whether  it  might  be  expedient 
for  us  to  follow  the  example  of  our  neighbours  in  the  opening, 
as  they  have  done,  Free  Ports  in  America.     Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Dutch  are  very  great  gainers  by  thofe  of  St.  Euftatia 
and  Curacoa.     Should  we  fucceed  in    the  raifing  of  fpices, 
and  making  other  improvements  in  this  ifland,  hiiherto  unin- 
troduced  into  any  other;  the  trade  of  a  Free  Port  therein 
may  become  very  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  mother-country.   On  the  contrary,  great  cargoes 
exported  from  hence,  may  be  difpofed  of  there,  and  pioduce 
fultable  returns.     At  all  events,  a  free  port  in   this  ifland 
might  be  eafily  fettled,  and   as  eafily  kept,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, by  which   the  experiment,  which  is  of  no  little 
importance,  might  be  effectually  made.     Jf  when  it  is  made, 
the  inconveniencies   fhould  be  found  to  out-weigh  the  ad- 
vantages, or  any  unforeseen  mifchi^f  fhould  from  thence  arife, 
either  to  the  trade  of  the  other  colonies,  or  that  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  fuch  a  port  might  be  with  facility  fuppreffed. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  1763  having  alio  annexed  the  ifland 
of  Granada  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  we  (hall  now 
briefly  confider  what  benefits  may  accrue  to  us  from  this  pof- 
fefnou.      It  lies  fouth  weft  from  'St.  Vincent,    17   or    8 
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leagues;   fouth-weft  from  St.  Lucia,  about  35  leagues ;  j 
well-fouth-weft  from  Barbadoes,  50  leagues;  fouth-fouth-  I 
well  from  Martinico,  50  leagues;  fouth  fouth-weft  from 
Dominica,  fomewhat  more  than  60  leagues;  weft-north- 
weft  from  Tobago,  35  leagues,  or  according  to  fome  charts. 
40  leagues;  (buth   from  St.  Christophers,   100  leagues; 
and  nowh  from  the  Spanish  Main,  about  30  leagues. 
It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1  degrees,  30  minutes  north,  the 
fartheft  to  the  fouth  of  any  of  the  Antilles.     We  are  not 
able  to  give  it's  dimenfions  with  any  degree  of  exactnefs,  as 
not  only  authors  but  maps  differ  very  much  in  regard  thereto. 
We  may,  however,  without  fear  of  erring  much,  afTert  that 
it  is  upwards  of  30  Englifh  miles  in  length.    De  Lille's  map 
makes  it  near  40;  and  15  or  16  in  breadth,  in  fome  places, 
though  in  others  much  left,  and  about  25  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. 

It  appears  from  hence  to  be  twice  as  big  as  Barbadoes,  larger 
than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Tobago  ;  and  if  we 
may  take  the  words  of  fome  French  memoir  writers,  contains 
of  cultivaiable  land,  near  J-  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Mar- 
tinico. Thefe  are  circumftances  of  fome  confequence, 
though  we  cannot  fpeak  of  them  as  yet  with  precifion. 
The  fituation  of  this  ifland  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  climate  is  very  warm,  which,  however,  the  French  wri- 
ters allure  us,  is  very  much  moderated  by  the  regular  returns 
of  the  fea  breeze,  by  which  the  air  is  rendered  cool  and  plea- 
fant.  We  may  from  the  fame  authority  affert,  that  it  is 
wholfome ;  for  though  ftrangers  efpecially  are  ftill  liable  to 
what  is  called  the  Granada  fever,  yet  this  is  at  prefent  far 
from  being  fo  terrible,  as  it  formerly  was;  proves  very  rarely 
mortal,  and  as  it  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  occafioned  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  it  will  very 
probably  be  entirely  removeJ,  whenever  the  country  is 
brought  into  a  thorough  ftate  of  cultivation;  and  this  we  may 
predict,  as  the  fame  thing  has  conftantly  happened,  in  our 
own  and  in  the  French  iflands. 

Befides,  the  climate  has  fome,  and  thofe  too  very  peculiar 
advantages.  The  feafons,  as  they  are  ftiled  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  are  remarkably  regular,  the  blaft  is  not  hitherto 
known  in  this  ifland  ;  the  inhabitants  are  not  liable  to  many 
difeafes,  that  are  epidemic  in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe ; 
and,  which  is  the  happieft  circumftance  of  all,  it  lies  out  of 
the  track  of  the  hurricanes,  which  with  refpedt  to  the  fafety 
of  the  fettlements  on  fhore,  and  the  fecurity  of  navigation  is 
an  ineftimable  benefit  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  in  Granada  fome  very  high  mountains,  but  the 
number  is  fmall,  and  the  eminencies  fcattered  through  it 
are  in  general  rather  hills,  or  as  the  French  writers  ftile  them 
Mornes,  gentle  in  their  afcent,  of  no  great  height,  fertile, 
and  very  capable  of  cultivation.  Exclufive  of  thefe,  there  are 
on  both  fides  the  ifland,  large  tracts  of  level  ground,  very  fit 
for  improvement,  the  foil  being  almoft  every  where  deep, 
rich,  mellow,  and  fertile  in  the  higheft  degree,  fo  as  to  be 
equal  in  all  refpects,  if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  if  the  concurrent  teftimony  both 
of  French  and  Briti/h  planters  may  be  relied  on.  The  for- 
mer, indeed,  have  conftantly  in  their  applications  to  the 
French  miniftry  infifted,  that  this  might  be  very  eafily  made 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  Prance.  This 
we  find  afferted  at  the  very  opening  of  the  current  century, 
in  the  memorials  addrelTed  to  the  council  of  ftate,  confirmed 
fome  years  afterwards  by  father  Labat,  and  infifted  upon  with 
great  zeal  and  vehemency,  in  reprefentations  drawn  up  by 
very  capable  judges,  the  laft  year  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
French  ifland. 

It  is  perfectly  well  watered  by  divers  ftreams  of  different  fizes, 
and  running  in  different  directions,  flowing  from  a  large  lake 
on  the  fummitof  a  high  mountain  fituated  very  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ifle.  There  are  fmaller  brooks,  running  from 
moft  of  the  hills,  and  very  fine  fprings  almoft  every  where, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore.  All  thefe  rivers  abound 
with  variety  of  good  fifh,  and  are  reforted  to  by  multitudes 
of  water  fowl.  There  are  likewife  in  Granada  feveral  Salt- 
Ponds,  which  have  their  ufes  and  their  value. 
The  great  produce  of  this  country,  in  its  prefent  condition, 
is  a  prodigious  variety  of  moft  forts  of  Timber  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  of  the  Weft-India  iflands ;  fo  that  when- 
ever this  ifland  comes  to  be  tolerably  cleared,  confiderable 
profits  will  arife  from  the  timber  that  may  be  cut  down. 
There  are  likewife  many  rich  fruits,  valuable  gums,  dying 
woods,  and  feveral  vegetable  products,  fuch  as  oils,  refins, 
balfams,  Sec.  which  have  always  borne  a  high  price  here. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  ground  provifions,  which  are  fo  re- 
quifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  Weft- India  plantations,  are  here 
in  great  quantities,  and  fome  kinds  of  grain  ripen  very  kindly 
in  this,  which  are  not  raifed  at  all,  or  are  raifed  with  dif- 
ficulty in  other  iflands.  River  and  fea  fifh  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  refpectto  the  latter,  turtle  of  thelargeft  fizeand 
lamentins,  which  drew  veffels  from  the  other  French  iflands 
for  the  fake  of  fifhing.  They  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fowl, 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  game,  ortolans,  and  a  kind  of 
red  partridges  efpecially.  Befides  thefe,  the  woods  are  well 
furnifhed  with  many  wild  animals,  that  afford  excellent  food, 
and  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  iflands.  They  have 


likewife  much  cattle,  and  as  their  hills   yield  excellent   pas- 
ture, if  the  country  was  better  peopled,  might  have  n 
more. 

But  the  diftinguifhing  excellency  of  Granada,    due-    not 
lie  fimply  in  its  great  fertility,  or  in  its  fitnefs  for  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  eftimable  commodities,  but  in  the  peculiar  quality  of 
its  foil,  which  gives  a  furpriling  and  inconteftible  perfect? 
to  all  its  productions.     The  Sugar  of  Granada  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  and  ofcourfe  more  valuable,  than  that  either  of  Mar- 
tinico or   Guadaloupe.     The  Indigo  is  the  fineft  in  all  th-s 
West-Indies.     While  Tobacco   remained   the    staple 
commodity,  as  once  it  was,  of  thefe   iflands,   one   pound  of 
Granada  tobacco  was  worth  two  or  three  that  grew  in  any 
of  the  reft.     The  Cacao  and  Cotton  have  an  equal  degree 
of  preeminence;  nor  is  this  founded  fimply  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French,  but  is  equally  known  and   allowed   by  the  Kn- 
glifti  and   Dutch  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  laft  mentioned  com- 
modity, we  may  appeal  to  fome  of  the  merchants  of  this  city, 
on  whofe  authority  we  may  more  fafely  rely. 
If  credit  be   due  to  the  memorials  of  the  French  officers, 
who  have   vifited   Granada,    true   Cinnamon,    and   fome 
Nutmegs  are  found   there ;   which,  if  future    experience 
fhould  verify,  all  that  has  been  faid  in  refpedt  to  Tobago,  may 
be  as  juftly  applied  to  Granada  ;  and  the  only  reafon  for 
infifting  on  the  fubject  there,  was,  becaufe  we  thought  the 
fad  better  eftablifhed,  from  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  who, 
of  all  nations,  are  the  beft  acquainted  with  fpices.     in   re- 
fpect to  fituation,  and   thofe  expofitions  that  are  effentially 
requifite,  to  the  proper  culture  of  thofe  valuable  productions, 
the  iflands  are  every  way  equal,  or,  if  upon  making  the  expe- 
riment, Granada  fhould  be  found  preferable  in  Tobago, 
which  may  probably  prove  the  cafe,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
preferred  accordingly. 

All  the  writers  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  Trench  nation, 
have  agreed,  that  there  is  in  general  good  anchoring  ground 
on  all  the  coafts,  and  many  commodious  creeks  and  bays, 
both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  which  would  be  infinitely  ad- 
vantageous to  commerce,  if  this  country  was  fully  peopled  and 
completely  cultivated.  Butbefides  thefe  fmall,  there  are  alfo  two 
large  ports  of  great  excellence,  and  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  harbour  of  Calivenie,  at  the 
fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  is  fingularly  fafe  and 
fpacious.  It  confifts  of  an  outward  and  inward  port.  The 
former  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  but 
widens  as  you  advance,  and  becomes  above  a  mile  in  extent 
within.  As  to  the  entrance  of  the  interior  port,  it  is  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  prefently  expands  itfelf  on 
both  fides,  fo  as  to  be  very  capacious,  and  has  about  {even 
fathom  of  water,  with  a  foft  muddy  bottom,  from  whence 
feamen  will  eafily  judge  of  its  utility.  Ships  lying  here  in 
the  utmoft  fafety,  may  from  warehoufes  take  in  their  lading 
very  conveniently,  and  may  then,  with  great  eafe  be  hauled 
into  the  outer  port,  which  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
fhips  may  either  come  into,  or  go  out  of  it  with  the  ordinary 
trade  wind.  This  port,  fuppofing  there  was  no  other,  is  in  an 
ifland  thus  fituated,  and  fo  very  capable  of  being  improved, 
would,  in  a  trading  nation,  like  ours,  render  it  a  valuable 
acquifition. 

But  the  worth  of  Granada  muff,  be  highly  enhanced,  when 
weconfider  the  other  harbour,  which  lies  atthe  north-weft  end 
of  the  ifland,  and  is  called  the  Caren  age,  the  harbourof  Port 
Royal,  or  the  Old  Port,  which  has  been  always  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  West-Indies,  as  pofTefling 
almoft  every  advantage  that  can  be  defined.  It  is  a  full  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  and,  when  once  entered, 
it  is  fo  capacious,  as  to  hold  with  eafe  a  fquadron  of  twenty- 
five  fhips  of  the  line,  where  they  may  ride  in  perfect  fafety, 
in  refpect  either  to  wind  Or  weather,  there  lies  alfo,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  this  port,  a  lake  of  a  confiderable  fize, 
very  deep,  the  water  brackifh,  and  which,  by  cutting  through 
a  fand-bank,  might  be  eafily  joined  to  the  port,  and  would 
then  be  one  of  the  fineft  bafons  in  the  world,  and  afford  all 
the  conveniencies  that  could  well  be  wifhed,  for  'careening 
the  largeft  fquadron  of  the  largeft  fhips,  that  are  ever  em- 
ployed in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  mouth  of  this  port  is 
fecurable  by  a  tolerable  fortrefs,  called  Fort  Royal,  where 
the  governor  refides,  but  the  fituation  of  it  has  been  cen- 
fured  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt,  that  by  the  help  of 
two  good  fortifications,  erected  on  the  promontories,  which 
make  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  it  might  be  rendered  inac- 
ceflible,  fince  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  fhips  muft  warp  in,  under 
the  fire  of  both  fortrefies.  The  benefits  that  may  be  juftly 
expected  from  fuch  a  port  as  this,  in  an  ifland  fo  well"  fitu- 
ated, and  producing  fuch  a  diverfity  of  valuable  commodities, 
are  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
them.  In  time  of  war  it  would  give  us  inexpreflible  advan- 
tages againft  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  French ;  and  if  it 
fhould  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  of  fervices,  our  naval 
force  fhould  be  fo  divided,  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior 
fquadron  in  thefe  ports,  the  Caren  age  would  afford  us  a 
fafe  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  ftation. 
A  circumftance  certainly  worthy  of  being  regarded  ;  and  of 
which,  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  long  as  this 
ifland  remained  in  their  pofleflion. 
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The  ingenious  father  Labat  was  here  in  1705,  and  rmde 
fome  curious  and  pertinent  remaiks.  He  fpealcs  of  the  plan- 
ters as  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  though  not  very  poliihed 
in  their  manners.  He  clearly  difcerned,  that  great  improve- 
ments mi"ht  be  made  in  fo  pleafant  and  fruitful  a  country, 
and  regretted  that  the  French  refugees  from  their  ruined  co- 
lony of  St.  Chriltopheis  were  not  fent  hither,  where  they 
would  quickly  have  repaired  their  own  lofles,  and  have  ren- 
dered this  colony  much  more  ufeful  to  France.  He  made 
other  judicious  refledtions.     '  If,  fays  he,  Barbadoes  had  a 

*  port,  as  fafe,  as  capacious,  as  commodious,  and  as  eafy 

*  to  be  fortified,  it  would  be  indeed  an  incomparable  ifland; 

*  the  English  know  much  better  than  we,  how  to  turn  every 

*  natural  advantage  in  their  iflands  to  the  utmoft ;  and  if 

*  Granada  had  belonged  to  them,  it  had  before  now  chan- 

*  ged  it's  appearance,  it  had  been  long  ago  a  rich  and  pow- 
«  erful  colony ;  inftead  of  which,  we  have  hitherto  reaped 

*  little,  from  thofc  beneficial  circumftances  from  which  vaft 

*  profits  might  have  arifen,  fince  after  fo  many  years  poffef 

*  fion,  the  country  is  yet  in  a  manner  defert,  thinly  peopled, 

*  without  commodities,  having  little  commerce,  their  ha- 
'  bitations  or  rather  cabins  mean,  ill  built,  worfe  furnifhed  ; 

*  and  to  fay  ail  in  a  word,  in  a  very  little  better  ftate,  than 

*  when  Mr.  du  Parquet  bought  it  from  the  favages.' 

We  muft  admit,  that  within  the  half  century  that  has  fince 
palTed,  fomewhat  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  ifland, 
and  it's  productions  have  turned  within  this  period  much  more 
to  the  account  of  France.  They  had  fent  thither  for  fome 
years  before  it  came  into  our  hands,  12,000  hogfheads  of 
Sugar  annually,  befides  Coffee,  Cacao,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  Cotton.  Yet  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  never  one  half  of  the  country  was  fettled,  nor  half  the 
profit  drawn  from  what  was  fettled,  that  might  have  been 
obtained,  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  better  planters,  and 
had  been  better  fupplied  with  flaves.  The  reprefentations 
made  to  the  French  court  treat  all  the  improvements  made 
there  as  very  imperfect,  as  demonftrative  rather  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  than  of 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  reprefentations  like- 
wife  fuggeft,  that  many  improvements  might  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  that  fome  lucrative  branches  of  commerce 
might  have  been  opened  from  thence.  By  the  accounts  of 
our  own  people,  who  have  refided  there,  and  the  captains  of 
men  of  war  who  have  vifited  it;  the  French  have  not  been 
extravagant  in  their  accounts,  or  vifionary  in  their  ("pecula- 
tions. An  Englifh  gentleman  who  had  great  opportunities 
of  knowing,  thinks  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fugar  was 
raifed  there  than  found  a  regular  pafTage  to  France. 
Exclufive  of  thefe  productions,  this  ifland  was  of  great  utility 
to  the  French,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  when  the 
fingle  fhips  of  force  they  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies,  with  the 
tranfports  under  their  care,  came  regularly  hither,  with  little 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruizers.  Here  they  re- 
mained in  fafety,  and  from  hence  they  fent  fupplies  of  men, 
ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  fmall  vefiels,  which  creeping 
along  the  Granadillos,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  arrived 
generally  fpeaking  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  in  Mar- 
tinico.  In  this  refpedt,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  French 
will  very  fenfibly  feel  the  lofs  of  this  ifland,  as  we  fhall  the  ad- 
vantage arifing  from  the  pofleflion  of  it.  A  Britifli  fquadron 
ftationed  here  will  be,  as  before  hinted,  a  fevere  check  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  French. 

There  runs  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifle  of  Gra- 
nada, in  the  direction  of  north  by  eaft,  a  long  range  of  little 
Islets,  extending  about  20  leagues.  Thefe  are  of  different 
fizes,  but  all  of  them,  except  the  round  ifland,  very  fmall. 
The  number  of  thefe  ifles  is  very  uncertain ;  according  t» 
our  belt  information,  there  are  about  23  of  them,  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  (oil  being  remarkably  rich,  the  climate 
pleafant,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  whenever  they  fhall 
be  fettled,  will  be  eafily  obtained.  According  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  befl.  judges,  large  quantities  of  Indigo,  Cof- 
fee, and  Cotton,  may  be  raifed  upon  them,  nor  are  they 
at  all  unfit  for  fugars.  In  their  prefent  fituation,  they  abound 
with  excellent  Timber.  In  former  times,  they  were  very  fer- 
vicable  to  the  planters  of  Barbadoes,  who  cut  great  quantities 
of  Mill-Timber,  which  were  a  great  conveniency.  But 
for  many  years  paft,  the  French  have  not  only  prevented  this, 
as  injurious  to  their  property,  but  by  {rationing  guard-fhips 
upon  the  coaft,  made  prizes  in  time  of  full  peace,  of  all 
Englifh  vefiels  they  found  at  anchor  there,  and  even  of  fuch 
as  appeared  in  fight  of  them,  which  was  a  great  detriment  to 
our  navigatior.  For,  if  vefiels  bound  to  Barbadoes,  either 
through  thick  weather,  or  being  difabled,  milled  that  ifland, 
and  ran  down  the  fouth  of  it,  which  was  the  common  rout, 
they  come  of  courfe  upon  thefe  iflands,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  guard-fhips ;  the  apprehenfion  of  which,  made  them 
fo  cautious,  as  to  render  their  voyages  to  that  Britifh  ifland 
longer  and  more  tedious  than  in  former  times.  But  as  all 
thefe  difficulties  will  be  removed  for  the  future,  and  as  the 
clearing  of  thefe  ifles  in  order  to  their  cultivation,  will  be  an 
immediate  and  confiderable  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes,  thefe  circumftances  enhance  the  value  of  this  ac- 
quit! tion. 


There  are  befides  thefe  5  larger  iflands.  The  firft  of  thefe 
nea reft  the  line  of  iflets  before-mentioned,  retains  the  Indian 
name  of  Carrouacou,  of  a  ciicular  figure,  about  6  or  7  leagues 
in  compafs,  lies  5  leagues  eaft  from  Granada  ;  14  fouth  weft 
from  St.  Vincent,  and  about  40  leagues  weft-fouth-weft  from 
Barbadoes.  This  little  iile,  is  reprefentcd  by  the  French,  a« 
one  of  the  fined  and  moft  fruitful  fpots  in  America ;  and  from 
being  pervaded  by  the  fea  breeze,  the  climate  equally  whol- 
fome  and  pleafant.  It  is  covered  with  valuable  timber,  in- 
terfperfed  with  rich  fruit-trees,  and  when  fettled  and  culti- 
vated, is  capable  of  more  kinds  of  Weft-Indian  improve- 
ments. 

But  the  circumftance  by  which  it  is  moft  diftinguifhed,  is  it's 
having  as  deep,  capacious,  and  commodious  an  harbour,  as 
any  in  thefe  Indies,  and  on  this  account  has  often  been  re- 
commended to  the  French  government,  as  a  place  capable  of 
being  made  of  much  fuperior  utility^  to  iflands  of  far  greater 
extent,  and  even  allowing  thefe  to  have  equal  merit,  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  and  the  variety  of  their  productions. 
About  a  league  north  eaft  from  Carrouacou,  lies  l'Isi.e  de 
l'Union,  though  in  truth  there  are  two,  the  larger  three 
leagues,  the  lefler  two  leagues  in  length.  At  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues  from  thefe,  lies  Cannoen,  fo  called  from  the  great 
refort  thither  of  the  kind  of  tortoifes,  or  fea-turtle,  which  bear 
that  name.  This  ifle  is  3  leagues  in  length,  and  1  ~  broad, 
and  has  a  fmall  iflet  at  the  weft  of  it.  At  the  diftance  of  2 
leagues  from  this,  lies  the  Isle  de  Moustiques,  or  Mos- 
kito  Island;  3  leagues  in  breadth,  and  1  in  length.  All 
thefe  iflands,  are  allowed  to  be  pleafant,  wholfome,  and  ex- 
ceeding fruitful.  They  are,  at  prefent,  overgrown  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Timber  ;  fome  of  which  are  become  exceed- 
ingly fcarce  in  the  other  ifles,  and  fome  alfo,  which  bear  at 
prefent  a  very  high  price  in  Europe. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  Mofkito  ifland,  lies  Beco- 
vya,  Bequia,  or  Bekia,  which  is  but  two  leagues  fouth-weft 
from  STi  Vincent.  This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  iflands 
dependent  upon  Granada,  being  about  12  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  confequently  fomewhat  larger  than  Mon- 
serrat.  The  foil  is  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of  the  reft ; 
it  has  likewife  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  port,  which  is 
land-locked  on  every  fide,  eafy  in  its  entrance,  and  very  deep 
and  capacious,  and  in  which  their  fmall  armaments  fre- 
quently took  fhelter,  during  the  laft  war,  in  proceeding  as 
before  intimated,  from  Granada  to  port  St.  Peter's  in  the 
ifland  of  Martinico;  and  this  circumftance  hereafter  may 
poffibly  merit  for  it  more  attention. 

The  confederation  of  thefe  iflands  dependent  upon  that  of 
Granada,  led  to  the  queftion,  whether  they  might  not  be, 
all  circumftances  confidered,  more  proper  for  the  introduction 
of  Spices,  than  even  that  of  Tobago  ?  The  5  iflands  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  are  Ternate,  Tydor,  Motier,  Ma- 
quiEN  and  Bacham,  were  fo  many  feparate  kingdoms,  rich 
and  full  of  inhabitants,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, lie  all  in  a  line  like  thefe,  and  are  none  of  them 
larger  than  Carrouacou.  They  have  fmall  ftraits  of  the 
fea  between  them  like  the  Granadmes,  bear  the  fame  Trees, 
Herbs,  and  Roots,  are  fome  of  them,  like  thefe,  deficient 
in  frefh  water,  and  produced  originally,  CrNNAMON  and 
Nutmegs,  as  well  as  Cloves,  the  ufes  as  well  as  the  me- 
thod of  cultivating  and  curing  of  what  were  taught 
them  by  the  Chinese,  as  Dr.  Angenfola,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  hiftory  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  informs  us.  Ban- 
da,  where  the  Nutmegs  originally  grew,  is  not  above  half 
the  fize  ofBEquiA;  and  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch 
feem  at  prefent  inclined  to  confine  both  Nutmegs  and 
Cloves,  is  rather  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  the  ifland  of 
Granada. 

It  fliould  not  be  forgot  that  our  ifland  of  Granada,  and  it's 
Dependencies  the  Granadillos,  are  free  from  Hurri- 
canes ;  to  which  alfo  our  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  feldom 
expofed.  To  judge  of  the  true  value,  and  to  afcertain  the 
real  importance  of  thefe  iflands,  that  are  altogether  now  be- 
come ours,  we  muft  view  and  contemplate  them  in  their  dif- 
ferent lights,  from  which  they  may  every  one  of  them  be- 
come more  or  lefs,  immediately  or  remotely,  directly  or  in- 
directly, aflifting  to  the  interefts,  increafing  the  power 
and  the  commerce,  extending  the  navigation,  and  thereby 
promoting  the  welfare  of  Great-Britain  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
conducing  to  the  induftry,  the  independency,  and  the  happi- 
nefs,  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  tellow  fubjects,  who  are 
the  inhabitants  of  this  their  Mother-Country. 
To  judge  to  what  degree  our  new  acquifuions  in  the  West- 
Indies  may  be  likely  to  anfwer  thefe  defirable  purpofes,  it 
will  be  requifite  to  obferve  that  general  arrangement  of  things.* 
which  has  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  taken  place  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  There  is  not  now  an  ifland  fmall  or  great  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  the  right  to  as  well  as  the  pofleflion  of  which,  is 
not,  pretty  clearly  afcertained,  and  this  without  introducing 
any  new  powers  into  America,  which  might  have  proved  pre- 
judicial to  our  interefts.  By  thus  adjufting  the  feulements  of 
different  ftates,  an  end  is  put,  at  leaft  as  far  as  human  fore- 
fight  reaches,  to  their  ambitious  views. 
In  virtue  of  this  adjuftment,  many  of  our  old  plantations  will 
avail  themfelves  of  thofe  fupplies  of  Timber,  frcm  which 
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more  vifible,  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards,  who  poflefs  at  once 
iflands  the  targeft  and  the  leaft  profitable  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  Dutch  on  the  other  hand,  have  found  means  to  render 
the  fmalleft,  and  in  point  of  foil  and  climate,  the  worft  iiland 
in  the  Weft- Indies,  by  dint  of  (kill  and  of  induftry,  wonder- 
ful flourifhing,  exceeding  populous,  and  of  courfe  highly 
beneficial. 

Yet  in  this  refpect,  the  experience  arifing  from  the  fkill  and 
fuccefs  of  our  own  planters,  goes  beyond  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions; and  if  we  confider  their  early  improvements,  and  the 
vaft  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  reflect,  that  thefe  have  been  owing  to  no  one  circum- 
ftance more  than  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  iflands,  which  for 
the  reafons  already  given,  enabled  them  to  get  the  ftart  and  to 
keep  it  fo  long  from  the  French,  will  abundantly  fatisfy  every 
judicious  and  impartial  enquirer,  that  what  we  have  been  lay- 
ing down,  is  not  more  confident  in  fpcculation,  than  evi 
dent  from  the  light  of  facts. 

The  new  iflands  taken  all  together,  contain  upon  the  moft 
moderate  computation,  twice  the  quantity  of  ground  capable 
of  cultivation,  or  at  leaft  very  near  it,  that  there  is  in  Bar- 
badoes,  and  the  reft  are  all  confiderably  larger.  In  refpect  to 
their  foil  and  climate,  they  are  indifputably  to  the  full  as  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  as  any  of  thofe  that  have  been  im- 
proved by  our  induftrious  countrymen  in  fo  high  a  degree. 
Why  therefore  in  si  reafonable  fpace  of  time,  may  not  we, 
or  our  pofterity  at  leaft,  expert  to  derive  twice  as  much  from 
them  ? 

Thefe  new  colonies,  like  our  old  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  muft  depend  entirely  upon  us,  and  draw  from  hence 
every  neceflary,  every  conveniency  that  they  want,  either 
for  their  own  fubfiftence,  or  for  carrying  on  their  plantations ; 
and  how  extremely  beneficial  this  is,  and  fo  confiderable  an 
increafe  will  it  be  to  the  mother  country,  has  been  explain- 
ed. It  is  requifite  only  to  mark,  that  we  fhall  not  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  all,  or  even  the  greater  parts  of  the  benefits  of  this 
commerce,  till  fuch  time  as  thefe  iflands  are  fully  and  com- 
pleatly  fettled,  fo  as  to  vie  in  their  productions  with  our  old 
iflands  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  our  exports  to  them,  and  of 
confequence  the  profits  upon  thofe  exports,  will  very  foon 
commence,  and  of  courfe  we  fhall  immediately  reap  great 
advantages  from  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious  ;  for 
tho'  our  old  colonies  require  annually  many  things,  our  new 
ones  will  require  all;  and  'tis  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  differ- 
ence that  there  muft  be,  in  fupplying  the  vaflf  variety  of 
things  requifite  for  fettling  new  colonies,  and  the  furnifliing 
the  annual  fubfiftence,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear  in 
the  old  ones. 

Nor  is  there  any  room  to  fear,  that  thefe  new  fettlers  will  not 
find  wherewithal  to  make  confiderable  returns  ;  for  though 
this  cannot  be  at  firft  done  in  Sugar,  yet  in  Mahogany, 
Cotton,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  it  may  ;  and 
the  very  balance  remaining  a  Debt,  will  be  a  moft  effectual 
fpur  to  induftry,  and  compel  the  new  planters  to  work  hard 
and  to  live  frugally,  as  the  original  fettlers  in  our  other  iflands 
did,  in  order  to  procure  new  fupplies  with  that  view,  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  their  credit.  B 

The  intercourfe  between  the  new  colonies  and  their  mother 
country,  as  it  muft  from  the  caufes  before-mentioned  begin 
early,  fo  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  will  diffufe  them- 
felves  generally  over  the  whole  ifland  of  Great-Britain;  in- 
deed thro'  the  whole  fphere  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, fince  very  large  quantities  of  linens  and  fait  provifions, 
will  be  exported  for  the  ufe  of  the  new  fettlers  and  their  fer- 
vants,  from  Ireland ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  as  they  fhall 
become  more  numerous,  we  may  with  great  probability  hope, 
their  increafed  demands  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  abforb  thofe 
fupplies  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  have  hither- 
to furnifhed  the  French  and  Spanifh  fhips,  and  contributed 
thereby  to  their  navigation  much  cheaper  than  otherwife 
they  could  have  done. 

But  it  is  requifite  farther  to  obferve,  that  exclufive  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  their  direct  trade  with  us,  they  will 
bring  us  likewife  confiderable  advantages,  by  the  encourage- 
ment they  will  afford  to  other  branches  of  our  commerce. 
The  African  trade,  more  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  will 
receive  anewfpring  from  their  demands,  fince  all  that  they 
can  do  either  at  prefent  or  in  future,  muft  arife  from  the  la- 
bour of  negroes.  The  fupplying  them  with  flaves,  therefore, 
will  be  both  an  inftantaneous  and  a  continual  fource  of 
wealth,  to  fuch  as  are,employed  in  that  lucrative  trade  ;  more 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  the  largeft  fhare  therein,  the 
merchants  of  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool. 
We  have  before  feen,  how  this  trade  comes  to  be  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  Great-Britain,  as  it  is  carried  on  principally  with 
our  own  manufactures,  and  more  efpecially  with  woollen 
goods  of  different  kinds,  to  a  large  amount;  and  in  all  the 
incidental  profits,  exclufive  of  what  is  produced  by  flaves, 
which  arife  from  our  correfpondence  with  Africa,  whether 
obtained  by  the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth  and  gold  duft, 
upon  the  coafts  of  that  country,  or  from  the  fale  of  commo- 
dities to  foreigners  in  the  Weft  Indies,  finds  its  way  hither. 
On  the  winding  up  of  the  account,  therefore,  as  the  fale  of 
the  negroes  centers  in  the  Weil-Indies,  the  profits  arifing 
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from  them,  and  every  other  acceflion  of  gain,  centers  ulti- 
mately here,  and  becomes  the  property  ot  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain. 

This  will  appear  with  greater  degree  of  evidence,  when  we 
reflect,  thac  more  than  the  moiety  of  that  part  of  the  car<>-o 
for  the  Afiican  trade,  which  is  not  made  up  of  our  own  goods, 
cbnfifts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Befides  the 
quantity  of  India  goods  employed  o^  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
there  is  likewife  no  fmall  demand  for  the  fame  commodities 
in  our  old  Sugar  Colonies,  and  of  courfe  there  will  be 
the  like  demand  in  our  new.  Wc  fee  from  hence,  how  the 
comprehenfive  chain  of  commerce  is  united,  and  how  the 
different  products  of  the  moft  diflant  parts  of  the  world,  arc 
carried  to  and  brought  from  thefe  diftant  countries  in  Britifh 
fhipping;  and  that  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from  this  ex- 
tenfive  navigation,  is  in  the  end  the  reward  of  the  confum- 
mate fkill,  the  indefatigable  induftry,  and  the  perpetual  ap- 
plication, of  the  traders  in  this  happy  ifle,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  augmented  and  fupported  by  our  new  acceflion  of  territory. 
The  prodigious  cornpafs  of  this  commercial  circulation,  would 
after  all  be  defectively  reprefented,  if  we  fliould  omit  men- 
tioning the  conftant  correfpondence  that  fubfifts  between  the 
Sugar  Islands  and  the  Northern  Colonies.  A  corre- 
fpondence equally  neceflary,  and  reciprocally  advantageous  to 
thole  of  our  countrymen  who  are  fettled  in  both ;  and  a  cor- 
refpondence, therefore,  which  will  be  always  maintained, 
and  by  which  the  numerous  fubjects  of  Britain  who  are 
feated  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  thofe  fettled  in  the 
West-Indian  Islands,  in  purfuing  their  own  immediate 
interefts,  contribute  effectually  to  each  of  their  fupport. 
This  is  a  circumftance,  that  muft  fill  the  breaft  of  every  well- 
meaning  man  with  the  higheft  and  moft  rational  pleafure  ; 
and  engage  him  to  contemplate  this  fubject,  with  a  fatisfac- 
tion  which  warms  the  heart  of  a  parent,  when  he  fees  his 
children  afliduous  in  their  application  to  thofe  methods  of 
providing  for  their  welfare,  which  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote their  common  interefts,  by  which  their  commercial 
harmony  doubles  the  effects  of  their  mutual  induftry. 
The  northern  colonies  fupply  the  Sugar-Islands  chiefly 
with  lumber  and  provifions.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  in  a  great 
meafure  of  their  indefatigable  induftry,  to  the  rendering  their 
labour  fubfervient  to  their  profperity.  By  this  means,  they 
difpofe  of  numerous  bulky  commodities,  derive  immenfe  ad- 
vantages from  their  fifheries,  fupport  an  extenfive  navigati- 
on ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  profitable  to  them,  as  it  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  fhips  of  their  own  building  ;  circum- 
ftances  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  judicious  reader,  will  place 
this  trade,  and  all  it's  beneficial  confequences  that  attend  it, 
in  a  very  confpicuous  and  interefting  point  of  view  ;  and  con- 
vince him,  that  nothing  can  be  either  more  convenient  for 
thefe  people,  or  more  to  their  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that  refult  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  are  not  lefs  confiderable.  They 
draw  all  thefe  neceflary  fupplies  from  the  neareftj  and  confe- 
quently  from  the  cheapeft  markets;  markets  inexhauftible, 
and  upon  which  they  can  always  depend.  Thefe  are  brought 
them  by  their  countrymen  to  their  own  doors ;  which  is  a 
circumftance  exceedingly  fuitable  to  their  fituation,  as  it 
fpares  them  the  pains  and  labour  requifite  to  provide  them, 
which  would  otherwife  be  a  great  drawback  on  their  induf- 
try in  their  own  plantations.  Thefe  fupplies  they  pay  for 
in  their  own  manufactures,  which  is  another  great  advan- 
tage ;  from  all  which  circumftances  taken  together,  it  clear- 
ly appears,  that  the  convenience  of  this  correfpondence,  and 
the  benefits  refulting  from  it,  are  equally  on  both  fides,  and 
exactly  fuited  to  the  genius,  temper,  and  fituation  of  the 
people,  by  whom  it  is  thus  carried  on. 
By  confidering  attentively  this  conjundlion  of  interefts,  we 
cannot  but  plainly  difcern,  that  by  thefe  new  Acquisitions 
in  the  West-Indies,  new  markets  are  opened,  to  which 
our  new  Subjects  on  the  continent  may  refort.  Thefe 
iflands  will  certainly  in  time  more  than  replace  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  the  trade  they  formerly  carried  on  to  the  French 
Colonies  ;  and  will  at  the  fame  time,  enable  our  other  fet- 
tlements  upon  the  Continent,  to  find  new  cuftomers  for 
all  their  commodities,  without  leaving  them  that  colour  of 
neceffity,  which  was  the  only  excufe  they  had  to  plead,  for 
fupplying  our  rivals  with  the  materials  efTentially  requifite  to 
their  manufactures,  and  of  courfe  detrimental  in  the  fame 
degree,  to  thofe  of  our  fellow-fubjects.  Befides,  as  the  in- 
creafe of  our  Sugar  Islands  affords  them  the  increafe  of 
commerce,  fo  from  their  fituation  they  will  be  a  great  bar  to 
that  illicit  Trade  with  the  French,  which  cannot  for 
the  future  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  facility  as  before. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  are  continual 
purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  the  amount  of  their  purchafes  conftitutes  a  ballance 
from  them  in  the  favour  of  all  thofe  who  difpofe  of  thetn. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Colonies,  drawing  large  and  conftant  fupplies  of  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  from  hence,  we  for  the  fame  reafon 
have  a  like  Ballance  in  our  favour  againft  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  this  deduction,  that  by  their  tranf- 
ferring  the  Ballance  due  to  them,  in  fatisfaction  for  tkat 
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Which  5s  clue  from  them  to  us,  the  whole  accumulate.]  pro- 
fits of  thele  tranfadtions  ultimately  centers  wiih  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great-Britain.  Such  are  the  certain,  the  perpe- 
tual, the  prodigious  benefits  that  accrue  to  us  from  our  Pt  an- 

TATIONS. 

There  will  be  room  in  thefe  new  iflands,  for  attempting 
many  things,  and  improving  more.  The  planting  Cacao 
walks  cannot  be  considered  as  impracticable,  fince  we  fee 
the  French  have  Succeeded  in  it;  and  fo  no  doubt  might  we, 
at  leaft  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  furniih  our  own  confumption. 
We  have  Coffee  already  in  our  iflands,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly turn  to  more  account,  if  the  culture  of  it  was  better 
underftood  ;  in  order  to  which,  pains  Should  be  taken  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed 
in  Arabia  ;  fince  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Fla- 
vour, in  which  only  our  coffee  is  deficient,  depends  upon 
the  culture,  and  the  method  of  curing  it.  Tea,  if  we  may 
believe  the  French,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  as  well  as  of  the 
Eaft-Indies  ;  in  refpect  to  which  it  would  be  certainly  right 
to  make  fome  enquiries,  and  in  confequence  of  them  fome 
experiments;  and  if  from  thence  it  Should,  if  it  is  not  already 
there,  it  might  eafily  be  carried  thither,  and  a  trial  made 
•whether  it  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 
It  has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  black  Pepper. 
Rhubarb,  Senna,  and  Several  other  valuable  Drugs,  are 
faid  to  have  been  raifecl  by  curious  people  in  great  perfection. 
If  the  culture  of  thefe  and  other  medicinal  plants,  were  once 
underftood,  they  might  be  rendered  profitable  articles  in 
commerce.  The  laudable  Society  for  promoting  arts  and 
manufactures,  have  given  Several  premiums  with  refpecl:  to 
Sarsaparjlla,  and  other  things ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that 
theSe  endeavours,  fowell  intended,  may  have  good  effects;  for 
the  increasing  the  number  of  our  commodities,  appears  to  be 
a  thing  of  confequence. 

The  fuccefs  attending  thefe,  or  any  other  experiments  of  the 
like  kind,  might  become  the  means  of  improving  many  fpots 
of  ground,  that  would  otherwife  prove  ufelefs;  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  either  lands  worn  out,  or  which  are  utterly  unfit 
for  either  Sugar  or  Cotton,  might  be  employed  for  Co- 
chineal. The  raifing  a  variety  of  commodities,  would  pre- 
vent the  loSTes  that  enfue  from  fliort  crops ;  as  feafons  un- 
favourable for  fome  things,  might  be  advantageous  to  others. 
Befides,  in  refpect  to  many  things  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  cultivation  of  them  might  be  carried  on  with  fewer  ne- 
groes, and  yet  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  white  fa- 
milies, the  increafe  of  which  in  our  colonies,  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  and  is  a  matter  entirely  and  constantly  at- 
tended to  by  the  French.  Add  to  this,  that  though  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  are  atprefent  not  improperly  con- 
fideqid  as  articles  of  luxury,  they  would  be  much  lefs  fo,  if 
they  only,  or  even  if  they  principally,  came  from  our  own 
plantations  ;  and  the  confumption  of  them,  Should  it  become 
greater  than  it  now  is,  would  likewife  promote  and  increafe 
the  confumption  of  our  great  Staple  commodity,  Sugar.  In 
thefe,  and  in  various  other  lights,  fuch  improvements  would 
be  found  of  great  confequence,  and  are,  therefore,  extremely 
well  worthy  of  confideration. 

The  fettlement  of  thefe  new  iflands,  will  be  no  detriment 
to  our  old  colonies.  It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  there 
was  a  want  of  more  fugar  land  in  the  WeSt-Indies;  and  this 
being  admitted,  it  is  certain  that  Britain  is  a  great  gainer  by 
ihofe  acquifitions,  which  put  fo  large  a  quantity  of  land  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  into  our  poSfeSfion.  This  was 
not  only  an  opinion,  in  refpect  to  the  truth  of  which  the  beSt 
judges  agreed,  but  it  was  a  point  alfo  decided  from  matter  of 
fact ;  becaufe  it  is  known,  that  numbers  of  BritiSh  Subjects 
reforted  to  countries  in  the  poSTeifion  of  other  powers.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  many  Englifh  Subjects  are  fettled  in  the 
Danifh  fettlement  of  St.  Cruz  ;  that  there  are  many  reSident 
in  Eustatia,  and  that  many  more  are  interested  in  the 
Dutch  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America.  It  be- 
came, therefore,  highly  necefiary  to  remove  this  evil,  by 
giving  fuch  adventurers  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  their  in- 
dustry, in  countries  belonging  to  their  mother  country ;  and 
to  thefe  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  this  opportunity  being 
given  them,  they  will  return.  Befides,  as  from  thefe  fails 
it  appears,  that-our  old  colonies  began  to  be  over-Stocked,  fo 
as  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  new  planters,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  have  an  eye  to  this  circumftance,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  enterprifing  people,  who  were  determined  to  Seek 
their  fortunes  in  thofe  parts,  from  being  driven  into  foreign 
fettlements  ;  where  their  labour  and  induftry,  inftead  of  be- 
nefitting us,  would  continue  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  our 
rivals ;  and  foreign  markets  would  have  been  fupplied,  for 
the  profit  of  foreigners,  by  commodities  raifed  by  the  Skill 
and  pains  of  BritiSh  Subjects. 

We  cannot  but  obferve  from  what  has  already  happened,  that 
people  who  are  indigent  here,  would  go  in  Search  of  fub- 
fiftence elfewhere;  and  we  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  by 
providing  countries  for  fuch  people  to  refort  to,  their  in- 
duftry, though  not  their  perfons,  will  Still  be  preferved  to  Bri- 
tain. By  that  increafe  of  trade  which  their  labours  abroad 
will  gradually  produce  at  home,  the  number  of  our  necef- 
fitous  people  here  will  be  greatly  leffened.     There  will  be 


!;frger  quantities  of  our  commodities  and  manufactures  warite-i , 
that  are  requifi»e  in  our  plantations;  and  to  Supply  thefe, 
numbers  muft  be  Set  to  work,  who  are  either  now  idle  for 
want  of  it,  and  are  fubSifted  by  the  poor's  rate  ;  or  take  me- 
thods of  fubfiSiing  them,  more  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
much  lefs  to  their  own  advantage  and  comfort,  than  if  they 
betook  themfelves  to  noneft  labour  here,  or  even  went  abroad 
to  thefe  new  iflands.    See  Sugar  Colonies, 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  is  an  inland  county  in  England, 
having  Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire  on  the  eaft;  Northamp- 
tonshire on  the  fouth;  Warwickshire  on  the  weft;  and  Der- 
byshire and  Nottinghamshire  on  the  north;  and  is  in  circum- 
ference about  ioo  miles. 

The  air  is  very  fweet  and  wholfome,  but  the  foil  is  very  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  feveral  parts,  being  in  fome  places 
very  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  Oats;  in 
others  barren  and  rocky.  It's  moft  natural  and  plentiful  crops 
are  beans,  which,  in  fome  places,  are  fo  luxuriant,  that,  to- 
wards harveft- time,  they  look  like  a  foreft. 
There  are  no  manufact  ures  in  this  county,  except  it  be  Stock- 
ings, which  has  been  of  late  greatly  encouraged. 
The  great  want  of  fuel,  in  the  inland  counties  especially,  is 
fupplied  by  a  very  rich  coal-mfne,  at  a  place  called  Cole-Or- 
ton,  from  whence  it  is  fold  at  good  rates  to  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

Leicester,  the  Shire-town,  is  a  large  and  populous  place. 
The  inhabitants  have  greatly  improved  the  manufacture  of 
Stockings,  vaft  quantities  of  which  are  wove  by  frames,  in 
this  and  many  other  neighbouring  towns  and  villages ;  and  in 
fome  years  it  has  returned  60, cool. 

Ashby  De  La  Zouch,  a  very  pleafant  town,  has  a  plentiful 
market;  and  it's  fairs,  which  are  held  on  Whit-Tuefday, 
the  24th  of  Auguft,  the  18th  of  October,  and  on  St.  Simon 
and  Jude,  are  famous  for  being  well  Stocked  with  young  horfes 
of  the  large  breed. 

Melton  Mowbray,  a  large  well-built  town,  has  a  market 
the  moft  confiderable  for  cattle  of  any  in  this  part  of  England. 

LEINSTER,  a  province   in    Ireland.      This   province   is 
wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  Sea;  has  Munfler  and 
Connaught  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft;  and  Ulfter  on  the 
north;   and  is  about  360  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  a  temperate  clear  air,  a  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafttire, 
and,  though  in  fome  parts  woody,  abounds  in  general  with 
cattle,  fowls,  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  SiSh,  &c. 
It's  principal  rivers  are,  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  Liffy,  Neur, 
Slane,  and  May. 
It  is  divided  into  the  twelve  following  counties,  viz. 

I.  Louth  County,  which  has  St.  George's  Channel  on  the 
eaft;  Monaghan  and  Eaft  Meath  on  the  weft;  Armagh  and 
Carlingford  Bay  on  the  north  ;  and  Weft  Meath  on  the  South- 
east.    It  is  the  leaft  county  in  the  kingdom. 

Carlingford  is  one  of  the  belt  harbours  in  Ireland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neur;  but,  the  town  being  a  little  out  of  the 
way  for  bufinefs,  the  trade  is  not  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
harbour.  They  uSe  the  coal  trade  to  Whitehaven,  as  alfo 
the  fiShing  in  the  feafon,  which  is  the  life  of  trade  on  all  this 
fide  of  Ireland,  efpecially  north. 

Dundalk  is  the  Shire-town,  and  has  a  good  market,  but  little 
or  no  trade. 

Drogheda,  which  Stands  on  a  bay  of  it's  own  name,  has  a 
good  harbour,  but  of  difficult  entrance.  The  town  is  po- 
pulous, and  has  fome  trade  to  the  north  parts  of  England,  and 
is  fupplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven,  which  they  fend  to 
all  the  country  round. 

II.  The  county  of  East  Meath  has  thofe  of  Cavan  and 
Louth  on  the  north  and  north-eaft;  Kildare  on  the  fouth- 
weft;  Weft  Meath  on  the  weft;  with  Dublin  county  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft. 

Trim  is  it's  chief,  if  not  only  town  of  note,  but  is  not  a  place 
of  any  trade. 

III.  West  Meath,  fo  called  in  refpect  of  it's  fituation  from 
the  former,  lies  between  King's  county  on  the  fouth,  and 
Longford  on  the  north  and  runs  weft  to  the  Shannon,  which 
parts  it  from  Rofcommon.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  but  intermixed  with  bogs. 

Molingar,  which  lies  in  the  center,  is  the  head  of  the  county 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  market-town  of  confiderable  note 
and  Strength. 

IV.  The  county  of  Longford  has  Weft  Meath  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth ;  Cavan  on  the  north ;  and  Rofcommon  on  the 
weft. 

V.  Dublin  County  is  wafhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  IriSh  Sea; 
has  the  county  of  Kildare  on  the  weft;  Eaft  Meath  on  the 
north  ;  and  Wicklow  on  the  fouth. 

Dublin',  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  pleafantlv 
feated  on  the  Liffy,  and  is  the  grand  mart,  and  the  center  of 
commerce  for  Ireland,  efpecially  for  the  communication  of 
trade  with  England;  and  though  Cork  is  the  chief  port  for 
trade  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  exportation  of  provifion  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  a  trade  of  great  importance  to  Ireland  ;  yet 
that  of  Dublin  is  greatly  fuperior  in  this  particular,  viz.  that, 
by  it's  great  import  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  all  parts, 
either  directly,  or  by  way  of  England,  it  has  the  chief  part  of 
the  inland  trade.     The  only  misfortune  of  this  city  is,  the 
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deficiency  of  it's  harbour,  occafioned  by  the  bar,  where  fuch 
heaps  of  land  are  brought  in  by  the  tides,  that  it  is  difficult  of 
entrance  forloaden  (hips,  except  at  fpring-tides,  and  even  then 
fhips  of  great  burthen  dare  not  venture  in ;  nor,  when  they  are 
in  the  haven,  can  any  (hip  come  to  the  kay  that  draws  above 
feven  or  eight  feet  water. 

The  city  is  fupplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Swanzey  in  Wales,  in  fuch  great  fleets,  that  it  is 
common  to  fee  200  fail  of  colliers  in  the  road  at  a  time. 

VI.  The  county  of  Kildare  has  thofe  of  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low  on  the  eaft;  King's  and  Queen's  counties  on  the  weft; 
Catherlagh  on  the  fouth;  and  Eaft  Meath  on  the  north. 

Naas  is  the  (hire-town,  but  Kildare  the  capital  of  the 
county. 

VII.  King's  County  has  a  part  of  Tipperary  on  the  weft; 
by  which,  and  Queen's  county,  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth ; 
by  Kildare  on  the  eaft;  and  Weft  Meath  on  the  north. 

Bally  Bay,  in  this  county,  is  a  well-fituated  thriving  plan- 
tation, near  the  center  of  it.    , 

VIII.  Queen's  Countv  has  King's  county  on  the  north  and 
weft ;  part  of  Kildare  and  Catherlagh  on  the  eaft  ;  and  Kil- 
kenny and  Catherlagh  on  the  fouth. 

Port- Arlington,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  river  Barrow,  is  reckoned  a  thriving  planta- 
tion.    But 

Mountmellick,  a  well- improved  town,  is  faid  to  be  the 
beft  market  in  the  county. 

IX.  The  county  of  Wicklow  has  St.  George's  Channel  on 
the  eaft ;  Kildare  2nd  Catherlagh  counties  on  the  weft ;  that 
of  Dublin,  and  part  of  Kildare,  on  the  north;  and  Wexford 
county  on  the  fouth.  A  copper  mine  was  difcovered  here 
not  many  years  ago,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Wayne,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Briftol,  which  is  like  to  bring  them  great  profit 
for  their  undertaking. 

The  (hire-town  is  Wicklow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Le- 
trim  ;  but  it  has  not  any  trade,  except  what  is  managed  in 
fmall  velTels,  and  chiefly  to  carry  provifions  to  Dublin,  for 
the  haven  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  famous  for  the  beft  ale 
in  Ireland. 

Dunlavin  is  a  fine  Englifh  plantation,  and  a  good  market. 

X.  The  county  of  Catherlagh  has  Wexford  on  the  fouth; 
part  of  Queen's  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  weft;  part  of 
Kildare  and  Wicklow  on  the  north;  and  part  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  on  the  eaft. 

XI.  The  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with 
Tipperary;  on  the  eaft  with  Wexford  and  Catherlagh;  on 
the  fouth  with  Waterford ;  and,  on  the  north,  with  Queen's 
county.  This  county  is  adorned  with  more  towns  and  caftles 
than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Kilkenny  is  a  large,  ftrong,  populous,  and  wealthy  city, 
with  as  good  a  trade  as  any  inland  town  of  that  kingdom. 

XII.  The  county  of  Wexford  has  tk-George's  Channel  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft;  part  of  Catherlagh  and  Kilkenny 
on  the  weft  ;  and  Wicklow  on  the  north. 

Ross,  on  the  borders  of  Kilkenny,  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  by 

means  of  it's  river,  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Neur 

and  Barrow,  which  brings  up  (hips  of  very  confiderable 

burthen  to  it's  kay. 
Wexford  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slane  :  it  is  a  large 

corporation,  as  well  as  the  (hire  town,  and  has  a  very  good 

harbour. 
LETTER  of  CREDIT,  is  where  a  merchant,  or  corre- 

fpondent,  writes  a  letter  to  another,  requefting  him  to  credit 

the  bearer  with  a  certain  fum  of  money. 

Form  of  a  Letter  of  Credit. 
Mr.  E.  F. 
SIR,  London,  May  10,  1753. 

My  laft  to  you  was  of  the  15th  of  March,  wherein  I  wrote 
what  was  needful,  in  anfwer  to  your's  of  the  10th  of  the  fame 
month;  and  this  ferves  chiefly  to  defireyou  to  furnifh  and  pay 
unto  Mr.  C.  D.  Englifh  gentleman,  to  the  value  of  two  thou- 
fand  crowns,  atoneormore  times,  according  as  he  (hall  have 
occafion  for  it,  and  requeft  the  fame  of  you,  taking  his  re- 
ceipt, or  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  monies  which  you  (hall  fo 
furnifh  him  with,  and  put  it  to  my  account ;  and  this  my 
letter  of  credit  (hall  be  your  fufficient  warrant  for  fo  doing. 

To  Mr.  E.  F.  merchant  -v      >      «        «    r» 

.  :\/t  a  -a  Your  s,  &c.  A.  B. 

at  Madnd.  ' 

Letter-Founder.  He  cafts  types,  or  letters,  for  printers : 
there  are  but  two  in  London  ;  'till  very  lately  we  had  types 
from  Holland  ;  but  that  excellent  artift  Mr.  Caflon,  having 
excelled  all  foreign  founders,  not  only  furnifhes  us  at  home, 
but  fends  great  quantities  abroad. 

Letter  of  Licence,  is  an  inftrument,  or  writing,  made  by 
creditors  to  a  man  that  hath  failed  in  his  trade,  allowing  him 
longer  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  protecting  him 
from  arrefts  in  going  about  his  affairs.  Thefe  letters  of  li- 
cence give  leave  to  the  party  to  whom  granted,  to  refort 
freely  to  his  creditors,  or  any  others,  and  to  compound 
debts,  &c.  and  the  creditors  covenant,  that,  if  the  debtor 
fh<;Il  receive  any  mokftation  or  hindrance  from  any  of  them, 


he  (hall  be  acquitted  and  difcharged  of  his  debt  againft  fuch 
creditor,  &c. 

The  form  of  aLETTER  of  Licence. 

To  all  people  to  whom  this  prefent  writing  (hall  come,  we 
whole  names  are   here  underfcribed,  and  leals  affixed,  cre- 
ditors or  A.  B.  of  London,  merchant,  fend  greeting  :  where- 
as the  faid  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  thefe  prefents,  is 
indebted  unto  us,  feverally,  in  divers  confiderable  fums  of 
money,  which  at  prefent  he  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  unto  us, 
without  refpite  and  time  to  be  given  unto  him  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof:  know  ye,  therefore,  that  we  the  faid  creditors, 
for  divers  good  caufes  and  confiderations  us  thereunto  mov- 
ing, have  given  and  granted,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  give 
and  grant,  unto  the  faid  A.  B.  cur  fure  and  fafe  conduct, 
and  free  licence,  that  he  the  faid  A.  B.  (hall  and  may  fafely 
come  and  go,  and  refort  unto  us,  nnd  every  one  of  us,  his 
faid  creditors,  to  compound,  and  take  order  with  us,  and 
every  one  of  us,  for  all  and  every  of  our  faid  debts,  and  to  go 
about  any  other  bufinefs  to  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  what- 
foever,  without  any  trouble,  fuit,  arreft,  attachment,  or  other 
moleftation  to  be  offered  or  done  unto  him  the  faid  A.  B.  his 
■wares,  goods,  monies,  or  other  merchandizes  whatfoever,  by 
us,  or  any  of  us,  or  by  the  heirs,  executors,  adminiftratcrs, 
partners,  or  affigns,  or  by  our,  or  any  of  our  means  and  pro- 
curement, to  be  fought  or  procured  to  be  done,  from  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof,  unto  the  full  end  or  term  of  one  whole 
year  next  enfuing  :  and  we  the  faid  ere  '     .••<••.   whefe  names 
are  here  underwritten,  do  hereby  covenant  and  grant,  and 
every  one  of  us,  for  his  own  part,  his  executors  anJ  ad  r.ini- 
ftrators,  covenaiueth  and  grantcth  to  and  with  the  fn  d  A.  B. 
that  if  any  trouble,  wrong,  damage,  or  injury,  fhall  be  done 
unto  him  the  faid  A.  B.  eithe,  in  his  body,  goods,  or  1  haftels, 
or  any  of  them,  within  the  faid  term  of  one  year,  n:;:tcom- 
ing  after  the  date  hereof,  by  u*,  or  any  of  us.  his  faid  credi- 
tors, or  by  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  by  or  through  the 
procurement,  confent,  or  knowledge  of  us,  cr  any  of  us, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  moaning  of  thi<   our  prefent 
writing  of  fafe  conduct,  that  then  th    (aid  A  B.  by  virtue  of 
thefe  prefents,  (hall  be  discharged  ...  d  acq  inert  (cr  ever,  to- 
wards and  againft  him  and  them,  of  us,  his,  and  their  heirs, 
executors,  adminiitrators,  partners,  or  affigns,  snd  everyone 
of  them,  by  whom,  and  by  whofe  meai  '    v     hall  be  arrett- 
ed, troubled,  and  attached,  or  damnified  of  all  man:  er  of 
actions,  fuits,  quart  els,  debts  and  den  -n'r.  either  in  law  or 
equity,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof.     In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands 
and  feals,  the,  &c. 
Letters  of  Marque,   are  extraordinary  powers,  or   com- 
miffions  for  reparation  to  merchants  taken  and  defpoiled  by 
ftrangers  at  fea,  grantable  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  king  and  council,  and  ufually  in  time 
of  war,  &c.    Lex  Mercat.  Malin.  173.    If  a  letter  of  marque 
wilfully  and  knowingly  take  a  (hip  and  goods  belonging  to 
another  nation,  not  of  that  ftate  againft  whom  the  comtnif- 
fion  is  awarded,  but  of  fome  other  in  amity,  this  amounts  to 
a  downright  piracy.     Roll.  Abr.  530. 

The  goods  of  others  may  betaken  at  fea  by  letters  of  marque, 
but  not  by  any  private  authority,  nor  to  be  granted  but  where 
the  party  damaged  has  juftice  denied  him,  or  illegally  de- 
layed. This  law,  or  cuftom,  was  eftablifhed  by  confent  of 
nations  ;  and,  without  it,  licence  would  be  given  to  commit 
depredations,  efpecially  if  only  the  goods  of  rulers  were  liable, 
who  feldom  poflefs  any  thing  the  injured  can  come  at  for  fa- 
tisfadtion. 

But  princes,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  anfwerable  for  inju- 
ries public,  and  (hould,  by  the  moft  prudent  ways,  prevent 
thofe  that  are  private,  not  fuffering  even  foreigners  to  receive 
wrongs;  nor  (hould  the  prince,  or  perfon  injured,  value  his 
misfortune  fo  low,  as  to  deny  him  letters  of  requeft;  and,  if 
juftice  be  denied  on  fuch  requeft,  it  is  reafonable  to  arm  him 
with  power,  to  take  fatisfadtion  by  reprize.  Ufually  two  or 
three  letters  of  requeft  are  fent,  before  reprizai  is  awarded, 
and  generally  affign  a  time  for  reparation.  King  Charles  I. 
after  themaflacre  at  Amboyna,  granted  letters  of  requeft  to 
the  dates  of  Holland,  for  fatisfarStion  within  eight  months,  or 
letters  of  reprizai  were  to  follow.  King  Charles  If.  on  pe- 
tition of  MeiT.  Goulor  and  Canham,  granted  one  Lee,  letters 
to  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  redrefs  againft  the  govern- 
ment of  Leghorn.  In  the  year  1674,  the  fame  prince  ifl'ued 
letters  of  requeft  to  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fatisfaclion  for  the 
depredation  committed  on  the  (hip  and  goods  of  Mr.  Stampe, 
who  was  robbed  and  murdered  at  the  Havanna.  He  alfo  pub- 
lifhed  a  proclamation,  promifing  a  reward  for  apprehending 
the  offenders,  dead  or  alive. 

In  the  profecution  of  letters  of  requeft  and  reprizai,  there 
muft  be, 

1.  The  oath  of  the  party  injured,  or  other  good  proof  of  the 
injury,  and  of  the  lofs  thereby  fuftained.  2.  A  proof  of  due 
follicitation  for  redrefs,  in  a  legal  way.  3.  The  deferring  or 
denial  of  juftice.  4.  A  complaint  to  his  own  prince  or  ftate. 
5.  Requifition  of  juftice  by  him  or  them,  to  the  fupreme 
ftate,  where  juftice  in  the  ordinary  courfe  was  denied.  6. 
Perfiftance  in  denial  of  juftice,  And,  after  all,  letters  of  re- 
5  prizal, 
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prizal,  under  legal  reftrictions,  and  as  the  fpecial  cafe  re- 
quires, may  iflue,  both  by  the  civil  and  by  the  ancient  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  this  kingdom  :  and  the  prince  of  the  country 
mult  repair  the  damage  out  of  their  effects  who  caufed  it,  or, 
if  that  prove  deficient,  it  fhould  fall  as  a  common  debt  on 
his  country. 

Le^al  reprisals  are  of  two  forts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  : 
thefirft  arc  either  within  or  without  the  realm,  and  granted 
to  Ln^lifh  merchants  that  have  any  wife  fuffered  in  their  per- 
fons  or  goods,  and  upon  fuit,  or  the  king's  demanding  juftice 
by  his  amb.ifljdors,  &c.  cannot  obtain  redrefs  :  who  in  fuch 
cafe  On!!  have  a  writ  out  of  chancery  toarreft  the  merchant 
firan  ers  of  that  nation,  or  their  goods,  here  in  England: 
and  the  lord  chancellor  has  always  approbation  of  the  king 
and  council,  or  both,   for  fo  doing. 

Thofe  without. the  realm  are  always  by  patent,  and  not  or- 
dinarily revokable,  as  they  immediately  veil  a  national  debt 
in  the  grantee,  to  be  fatisfied  as  the  patents  direct,  out  of  the 
effects  of  that  prince's  fubjecls  who  refufed,  or  illegally  de- 
layed juftice.  But,  if  the  peace  of  both  Rates  feem  to  be 
endangered  by  attempting  the  execution  of  them,  it  may  be 
refpited  'till  a  more  convenient  time;  and  princes,  in  grant- 
ing fuch  letters,  are  careful  to  have  them  made  fo  as  they 
may  not  be  reckoned  a  breach  of  the  peace;  but  granting 
them  for  particular  fatisfaction  does  not,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  amount  to  a  breach. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  reprizals,  they  are  by  letters  of 
marque,  for  reparation  at  fea,  or  out  of  the  kingdom,  grant- 
ed by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  like  approbation  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  only  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and 
generally  in  war-time. 

In  king  Henry  the  IVth's  reign,  on  the  grievous  complaint 
of  the  commons  for  wrongs  at  fea,  contrary  to  leagues,  &c. 
which  were  broken  by  the  fubjecls  of  other  nations,  a  law 
was  made,  that,  upon  application  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy- 
feal,  he  (hall  fign  letters  of  requeft  for  reftitution  ;  which,  if 
not  made  in  due  time,  the  lord  chancellor  fhall  grant  letters 
of  reprizal  :  and  this  confirmed  by  flat  4.  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
and  other  ftatutes. 

But  letters  of  reprizal  were  granted  long  before  thefe  ftatutes, 
by  the  kings,  nor  was  their  prerogative  diminifhed  by  them, 
hut  remained  at  common  law,  to  judge  when  expedient  to 
grant  them  ;  nor  does  the  beforementioned  act  reftrain  the 
king's  prerogative  therein. 

The  cafes  where  reprizals  will  or  will  not  lie,  are  thus  ftated: 
on  wrong  judgment  given  in  profecution  abroad,  in  matters 
rot  doubtful,  that  might  have  been  redreffed,  and  was  per- 
verted or  denied,  reprizal  may  be  granted  :  if  the  matter  be 
doubtful,  it  is  otherwife  ;  for,  in  fuch,  there  is  preemption 
Juftice  was  duly  adminiftered.  If  an  Englifhman  profecutes 
a  perfon  in  any  legal  court  beyond  fea,  and  the  military  go- 
vernor oppofes  the  fuit,  and,  by  his  means,  the  debtor  and 
his  goods  are  conveyed  away,  but  a  judgment  is  obtained,  by 
this  the  execution  is  fruftrated,  and  letters  of  reprizal  fhall  be 
had. 

And  yet  if  a  merchant  of  England  commence  a  fuit  in  the 
courts  of  law  beyond  fea,  and  judgment  pafs  againft  him,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  (upreme  court  to  which  he  appeals,  though 
the  complainant  hath  received  a  judgment  contrary  to  the 
right  of  the  caufe,  here  he  fhall  not  have  letters  of  reprizal  ; 
but  it  may,  according  to  the  cafe,  occafion  letters  of  requeft, 
to  have  a  rehearing. 

If  any  perfon  be  killed,  wounded,  or  any  ways  damaged  in 
the  territories  of  any  potentate  to  whom  letters  of  requeft  are 
fent,  and  no  redrefs  be  made,  letters  of  reprizal  may  be  iflued  ; 
but  are  not  to  be  granted  for  damages  to  the  goods  or  perfons 
of  thofe  rending  in  foreign  countries  in  time  of  war :  in  this 
cafe  they  muft  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  for  they  may  relinquifh 
the  place  on  the  enemies  approach. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  any  man's  nativity,  but  of  his  habitation, 
that  fubjecls  him  to  reprize  :  if,  therefore,  letters  of  reprizal 
be  awarded  againft  the  fubjecls  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
a  native  of  Florence,  but  living  in  England,  fhould  have  a 
fhip  on  a  voyage  to  Leghorn,  it  cannot  lawfully  be  made  a 
prize:  and  certain  perfons,  as  well  as  fhips  and  goods,  are 
exempted,  as  ambafladors,  and  their  retinue,  coming  from 
him  who  awarded  the  prize,  travellers,  ecclefiaftical  perfons, 
&c.  and  a  merchant  of  another  place  than  againft  which  re- 
prizals are  granted,  though  his  factor  be  of  that  place,  is  not 
fubjedf.  to  reprizals.  Molloy  Jur.  Mar.  21. 
Ships  forced  into  port  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  are  exempted,  by 
common  right  ;  but  the  laws  of  England  fay  otherwife,  un- 
lefs  exprefsly  provided  for  in  the  writ:  and  fuch  fhip  flying 
his  own  country  for  fome  fault,  and  forced  in  by  ftorm,  is 
lawful  prize  :  but  fhips  may  not  be  feized  in  any  ports  but  of 
the  prince  who  awarded  the  reprizals,  or  againft  whom  they 
are  iflued. 

If  a  fhip,  having  letters  of  marque  or  reprizal,  carry  thofe 
fhe  hath  legally  taken  into  a  neuter  port,  the  owners  may 
there  claim  ajndfeize  her,  or  the  admiral  may  reftore  the  fhip 
and  goods  to  the  owners,  ancj  fet  the  captives  at  liberty. 
Trin.  17  Car.  I.  in  B.  R.  Marfh's  Rep. 
If  any  fhip  that  hath  letters  of  reprize  attack  a  veffel,  and  fhe 
refufe  to  yield,  fhe  may  be  boarded;  and,  if  any  happen  to 
Vol.  U. 


be  flain,  the  fault  is  their  own,  for  hindering  execution  of  a 
legal  authority:  but  if  it  be  thole  of  another  nation,  a'gainlt 
whom  commiflion  is  not  awarded,  tiiis  is  downright  piracy^ 
and  punifhable  accordingly.  Rol.  Abr.  530. 
Though,  if  fuch  letters  01  marque  be  afligned  over  to  another 
perfon,  who  takes  any  fuch  fuip  or  goods,  on  a  violent  pre- 
fumption  that  it.  belonged  to  the  right  of  him  again!!  whom 
reprizals  are  granted,  heie,  if  the  iufferers  recover  fhip  and 
goods,  yet  the  captors  are  not  to  be  punifhtd  criminally,  nor 
the  grantees  of  the  patents  civilly  ;  the  captors  are  anfwerable 
for  damages,  but  the  grantees  are  entirely  excusable,  unltfs 
privy  to  the  caption  :  it  is  like  the  cafe  of  an  officer  arrelling 
a  wrong  perfon  ;  ha  is  anfwerable  to  the  perfon  aneiied,  but 
not  the  perfon  that  employed  him.  Stat.  4.  Hen.  V.  tap.  14. 
Sea  Laws,  470. 

A  perfon  who  had  letters  of  marque  in  the  Dut<  h  war,  took, 
by  miftake,  an  Offender,  and  brought  her  into  harbour,  ai  a 
was  profecuted  for  damages,  &c.  Another,  having  taken  a 
French  fhip,  carried  her  into  Africa,  and  the  admi'tahy  thtie 
condemned  her  as  prize:  having  fold  her,  anJ,  coming  into 
England,  he  was  fued  in  the  admiralty,  and  fentence  given 
againft  him,  though  he  appealed  for  a  prohibition,  but  was 
denied.      1  Lev.  243.    1  Saik.  32. 

A  fhip  being  lawfully  taken,  and  brought  into  port,  the  cap- 
tor muft  exhibit  all  his  fhip  papers,  and  captive  mariners,  to 
be  examined  ;  and,  'till  the  good-  are  legally  condemned,  bulk 
ought  not  to  be  broken,  nor  may  the  captain  permit  em- 
bezzlement of  the  lading,  or  difpofe  of  any  part,  without 
commiflion,  for  the  king  hath  a  {hare  in  all  prizes:  and  the 
common  profits  are  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  fhips 
prefent;  fo  that  if  letters  are  granted  to  two  fhips  and  both 
of  them  meet  a  prize,  which  one  of  them  takes,  although  the 
other  did  nothing,  he  hath  right  to  an  equal  (haie,  for  the 
prefence  of  that  veffel  is  a  terror,  and  caufes  a  fhip  to  ftrike 
fooner.  3  Eliz.  cap.  5.  2  Leon.  Rep.  182. 
If  the  caption  of  any  fhip  be  by  men  of  war,  the  property 
will  be  in  the  captors,  except  it  be  loft  again,  and  recovered 
by  the  petfons  from  whom  taken,  or  regained  in  battle. 
And,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  dominion  of  things  taken 
with  letters  of  marque  becomes  the  captors,  'till  the  original 
damage,  and  fubfequent  charges,  are  fatishtd  ;  which  done, 
the  refidue  is  to  be  reftored:  and  fo  the  Venetians  ufed  their 
equity,  having  taken  the  fhips  of  Genoa,  they  carefully  pre- 
ferved  the  lading,  'till  the  debt  was  paid,  and  then  made  in- 
tire  reftitution.     Molloy,  20. 

If,  during  a  war  between  England  and  Holland,  a  Dutch 
man  of  war  take  an  Englifh  merchant-man,  which  is  after- 
wards retaken  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  reftitution  is  commonly  made, 
the  owners  paying  falvage  ;  fo  where  the  prize  is  recovered  by 
a  friend,  or  comes  into  his  ports  :  and  the  taking  fhips  at,d 
goods  by  force  is  fo  odious,  that  reftitution,  where  poffiblc, 
is  granted.     Ibid.  6,  7. 

Where  for  the  fault,  perhaps,  of  a  few,  a  debt  becomes  na- 
tional, the  goods  of  the  guildeis  become  liable,  ii  taken,  for 
fatisfaction  ;  but  fuch  fhould  have  contribution,  by  the  law 
of  England.  Though,  wdien  depredations  have  happened  here 
to  foreign  merchants,  and  complaint  hath  been  made  con- 
cerning them,  our  kings  have  often  granted  cemmifiions  to 
inquire  and  award  fatisfaclion  :  and,  on  the  petition  of  forre 
merchants  cf  Genoa,  againft  the  inhabitantsof  Guernfey,  fcr 
detaining  goods  to  a  confrderable  value,  out  of  a  fhip  wrecked 
near  the  faid  ille,  a  commiflion  was  granted  to  punifh  the 
offenders,  and  make  reftitution:  for,  as  the  Englilh  f  objects 
may  have  their  goods  as  reprize,  for  fatisfaclion  of  a  debt 
from  foreigners,  fo  they  may  have  benefit  of  thefe  cemmif- 
fions,  to  make  themfclves  whole  out  of  the  cftatesol  oflenoers. 
Pat.  26  Ed.  III.  See  flat.  31  Hen.  VJ.  cap.  4. 
But  he  that  will  fue  to  have  reftitution  in  England  for  goods 
taken  at  fea,  muft  prove  that  the  fovereign  of  the  party  was 
in  amity  with  England,  &c.  and  letters  of  reprizal  make  no 
war  between  nations.     22  Ed.  III. 

A  copy  of  letters  patent  for  efp°cial  repr:2als,  from  the  king; 
of  Great-Britain  (under  the  great  feal  of  England)  agaiiift 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  fubjecls.  In  rolled  in  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,   19  May,   J5  Car.  II. 

CHARLES  the  Second,  &c.  Whereas  our  loving  fubjecls 
Sir  William  Courfeen,  Knt.  deceafed,  and  his  partners,  an- 
no 1643,  by  the  depredation  and  boftile  act  of  one  Gailami, 
commander  in  chief  of  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  E.ift-  India 
company  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  between  Goa  and  Mac- 
cas,  in  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  deprived,  and  moft  ihju- 
rioufly  fpoiled,  of  a  certain  fhip  called  the  Hona  Elperanz.i, 
and  of  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  gooes 
and  lading  in  her,  upon  a  very  hopeful  trading  voyage  lo 
China,  which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and  there,  without 
any  legal  procefs,  confifcated  :  and  alfo,  in  the  fime  year, 
another  laden  fhip  of  our  faid  fubjecl,  called  the  Henry  Boi,- 
adventure,  being  come  on  ground  near  the  ifland  of  Mau- 
ritius, was  there,  both  fhip  and  goods,  feized  upon  by  fome 
of  the  officers  and  minifters,  and  others,  under  the  command 
of  the  faid  Eaft  India  company,  and  utterly  detained  ficm 
the  right  owners  ;  and  whereas  the  fa'd   ^ir  William  Cour- 
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tern,  and  his  affigns,  in  his  life- time,  ufed  all  poflib'c  en- 
deavours to  recover  the  faid  fhips  and  gcod^,  and  to  procure 
further  juftice  againft  the  malefactors,  and  yet  could  obtain 
no  reftitution  or  fatisfaciion,  whereby  they  came  to  be  much 
diftreffed,  and  utterly  undone  in  their  eftate  and  credit:  and 
thereupon,  and  upon  the  mod  humble  (Implication,  and  ad- 
drelTes  of  Francis  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  William  Cour- 
tecn,  Efq;  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de- 
cealed,  Sir  John  Ayton  and  Sir  William  Turner,  Knts.  and 
George  Carew  and  Charles  Whitaker,  Efqrs.  (on  the  behalf 
of  themfelves,  and  divers  others  interefted  in  the  faid  two 
Ihips,  Bona  Efperanza  and  Henry  Bonadventure,  and  in  the 
eftates  of  the  faid  Sir  William  Courteen  deceafed)  Sir  Edward 
Littleton,  Bart,  and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knt.  that  we  would 
take  their  cafe  into  princely  consideration  :  we,  out  of  a  juft 
fenfe  we  then  had,  and  ftill  have  of  their  unjuft  fufferings  in 
that  bufinefs,  both  by  our  own  letters,  under  our  fign  manual, 
to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  Sir 
George  Downing,  Knt.  and'Bart.  our  envoy  extraordinary, 
to  whom  we  gave  fpecial  command  fotodo,  required  fatisfac- 
tion  to  be  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  the 
amity  and  good  correfpondence  which  we  then  defired  tocon- 
ferve  with  them  firm  and  inviolable:  and  whereas, after  feveral 
addreiic-s  made  to  the  States-General  by  our  faid  envoy,  and 
nothing  granted  effectual  for  relief  of  our  faid  fubjects  ( whom 
we  take  ourfelves  in  honour  and  juftice  concerned  to  fee  fa- 
tisfied  and  repaid)  we  lately  commanded  the  faid  Sir  George 
Downing  to  intimate  and  fignify  to  the  faid  ftates,  that  we 
expected  their  final  anfwer  concerning  fatisfaciion  to  be  made 
for  the  faid  fhips  and  goods,  by  a  time  then  prefixed,  and  fince 
elapfed  ;  that  we  might  fo  govern  ourfelves  thereupon,  that  our 
aforefaid  fubjects  might  be  relieved  according  to  right  and 
juftice,  and  yet  no  fatisfaclory  anfwer  hath  been  given ;  fo  that 
we  cannot  but  apprehend  it  to  be  not  only  a  fruitlcfs  endeavour, 
but  a  proftituting  our  honour  and  dignity  to  make  a  farther  ap- 
plication, after  fo  many  denials  and  flightings.  And  where- 
as John  Exton,  doctor  of  laws,  judge  of  our  high  admiralty 
court  of  England,  upon  our  command  to  certify  to  us  the  va- 
lue of  the  loffes  and  damages  fuftained  by  the  faid  Sir  William 

■  Courteen  and  partners,  whofe  intereft  is  now  vefted  in  our 
loving  fubjects  Sir  Edmund  Turner  Knt.  and  George  Ca- 
rew, Efq;  and  partners,  hath,  upon  full  examination  and 
prcof  thereof,  made  by  witnefTes  in  our  high  court  of  admi- 
ralty, reported  and  certified  under  his  hand,  that  the  fame  do 
amount  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  fifty-one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Now  know  ye,  that,  for  a  full  reftitution  to  be  made  to  them 
for  their  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  of  which  the  faid 
Sir  William  Courteen,  Knt.  and  partners,  were  fo  defpoiled 
as  aforefaid,  with  all  fuch  cofts  and  charges  as  they  fhall  be  at 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fame  :  we,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  have  thought  fit,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  grant  li- 
cence and  authority,  under  our  great  feal  of  England,  unto 
our  faid  fubjects,  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew, 
their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for  and  on  the 
behalfof  themfelves,  and  other  perfons  interefted  as  aforefaid, 
to  equip,  victual,  furnifh,  and  to  fet  to  fea,  from  time  to  time, 
fuch  and  fo  many  fhips  and  pinnaces  as  they  fhall  think  fit  ; 
provided  always,  that  there  be  an  entry  made  and  recorded, 
in  the  admiralty  courts,  of  the  names  of  all  fhips  and  veffels, 
and  of  their  burden  and  ammunition,  and  for  how  long  time 

they  are  victualled,  and  alfo  the  names  of  the  commanders, 
before  the  fame  or  any  of  them  be  fet  forth  to  fea;  and  with 
the  faid  (hips  and  pinnaces  by  force  of  arms  to  fet  upon,  take, 
and  apprehend  any  of  the  fhips,  goods,  money,  and  merchan- 
dizes belonging  to  the  ftates- general,  or  any  of  the  fubjects 
inhabiting  within  any  of  their  dominions  or  territories,  where- 
foever  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  and  not  in  any  port  or  harbour 
in  England  or  Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the 
parties  that  did  the  wrong  :  and  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  money, 
and  merchandizes  being  fo  taken,  and  brought  into  fome  port 
of  our  realms  and  dominions,  an   inventory  thereof  fhall  be 
taken,  by  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty,  by  the  judge 
or  judges  thereof  for  the  time  being,  upon  proofs  made  be- 
fore him  or  them  that  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dizes, and  money,  did  belong  to  the  ftates-general,  or  any 
of  their  fubjects  as  aforefaid,  that  they  fhall  be  lawful  prize 
to  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George   Carew,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  to  retain 
and  keep   in  their,  or  any  of  their  poffeffions,  and  to  make 
fale  and  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market,  or  howfoever  elfe,  to 
their  and  every  of  their  beft  advantage  and  benefit,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  any  time  heretofore  hath    been   accuftomed,  by 
way  of  reprizal,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  the  fame  as  lawful 
prize,  and   as  their  own  proper  goods  :  fo  that  neither  any 
captain,  mafter,  nor  any  of  their  company,  that  fhall  ferve 
in  perfon,  or  fhall  promote  and  advance  the  faid  enterprize, 
in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  fhall,  in  any  manner  of  wife, 
be  reputed   or  challenged   as  an  offender  againft  any  of  our 
laws:  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  manner  of  perfons,  as 
well  our  fubjects  as  any  others,  to  buy  the  faid  fhips,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  fo  taken  and  apprehended  by  the  faid  cap- 
tains, mafters,  and  others,  and  adjudged  as  aforefaid,  with- 
out any  damage,,  lofs,  hindrance,  trouble,  molcftation,  or 
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incumbrance,  to  befal  the  faid  buyer,  or  any  of  them,  in  a". 
ample  and  lawful  manner  as  if  the  (hips,  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes  had  been  come  and  gotten  by  lawful  traffic  of 
merchants,  or  of  juft  prizes  in  time  of  war:  provided  always, 
that  all  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  taken  by  virtue  of 
this  our  commiffion,  fhall  be  kept  in  fafety,  and  no  part  of 
them  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  diminifhed,  or  the  bulk  thereof 
broken,  until  judgment  hath  firft  pail'td  as  aforefaid,  that 
they  are  the  fhips  and  merchandize  of  the  ftates  general,  or 
fome  of  their  fubjects  as  aforefaid  :  and  if,  by  colour  of  this 
our  commiffion,  there  fhall  be  taken  any  ihips,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjects,  or  the  fubjects 
of  any  prince  or  ftate  in  good  league  or  amity  with  us  (ex- 
cept the  ftates-general,  or  their  fubjects,  as  aforefaid)  and  the 
goods  therein  laden  fold  and  embezzled,  or  diminifhed,  or 
the  bulk  thereof  broken  in  any  place,  before  they  fhall  be  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  the  ftates-general,  or  fome  of  their  fub- 
jects, as  aforefaid  :  that  then  this  commiffion  fhall  not  be  of 
fufficient  authority  totake  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  and  merchan- 
dizes, or  to  warrant  or  fave  harmlefs  fuch  as  fhall  receive, 
buy,  or  intermeddle  therein,  but  that  both  the  prizes  fo  taken, 
and  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  fhall  be  confifcated  to  our  ufe. 
And  furrhcr  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  will  and 
pleafure,  that  this  our  commiffion  fhall  remain  in  full  font; 
and  power,  to  ail  intents  and  purpofes,  until  the  faid  Sir  Ed- 
mund Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  admini- 
ftrators, and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  by  virtue  thereof, 
have  by  force  of  arms  apprehended,  taken,  feized,  recovered, 
and  received,  from  the  faid  ftates-general,  or  their  fubjects, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twelve  pounds, 
according  to  the  appraifement  to  be  made  by  appraifers  upon 
oath,  nominated  and  authorized  in  our  faid  court  of  admi- 
ralty, of  fuch  fhips,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  as  fhall 
be  taken  from  the  faid  ftates  general,  or  any  of  their  fubjects, 
by  virtue  of  this  commiffion,  or  fhall  orherwife  receive  fatif- 
faction  of  the  debt  aforefaid,  by  compofition  to  be  made  be- 
tween thofe  of  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid  :  notwith- 
ftandingthe  prefent  difference  between  us  and  the  laid  ftates- 
general,  depending  upon  general  reprizes,  maybe  agreed  and 
compofed  ;  and  that,  in  the  interim,  a  good  correfpondence 
may  be  renewed  between  us  and  the  faid  ftates-general,  but 
only  in  cafe  of  refiftance;  and  that,  after,  in  cold  blood,  the 
fubjects  of  the  ftates-general,  if  hurt  or  wounded,  fhall  be 
ufed  with  all  convenient  offices  of  humanity  and  kindnefs, 
&c. 

A  proclamation  for  revoking  the  foregoing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizals,  publifhed  Auguft  3,   1680. 

Whereas  George  Carew,  Efq;  had  formerly  granted  to  him 
letters  of  marque  againft  the  States-General  of  theUnited  Pro- 
vinces, for  fatisfaciion  of  a  certain  demand  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Courteen  and  others  had  againft  the  faid  States,  and  to 
which  the  faid  George  Carew  was  intitled  ;  which  faid  de- 
mand has  fince,  by  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Majefty  and 
the  faid  States,  been  totally  abolifhed  and  extinguifhed,  and 
all  letters  of  marque  and  reprizal  by  the  fame  treaty  difcharged 
accordingly:  and  whereas  his  Majefty  has  fince  recalled  and 
fuperfeded  the  faid  letters  of  marque :  to  the  end  that  no  per- 
fon may  be  milled,  under  pretence  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizal  heretofore  granted  to  the  faid  George  Carew, 
and  thereby  incur  the  danger  of  the  law,  aspirates:  his  Ma- 
jefty is  pleafed,  by  this,  his  proclamation,  to  declare,  That 
the  faid  George  Carew  has  now  no  authority  and  commiffion, 
by  virtue  of  any  fuch  letters  of  marque,  to  equip  or  fet  out 
any  veffel  whatfoever,  and  thatall  perfons  that  fhall  prefume 
to  be  aiding  to  him  in  fetting  forth  any  fuch  fhip,  or  ferve 
under  him,  by  colour  of  any  fuch  pretended  authority,  fhall 
be  proceeded  againft  as  pirates,  according  to  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  the  law. 

Letters  Patent,  Liters  Patentes,  fometimes  called 
Letters  Overt,  are  writings  of  the  King,  fealed  with 
the  great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  perfon  is  enabled  to  do 
or  enjoy  that  which  otherwife  he  could  not,  and  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  are  open,  with  the  feal  affixed,  and  ready  to  be 
fhewn  for  the  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby  given. 
19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  7.  And  we  read  of  letters  patent  to 
make  denizens,  &c.  32  Hen.  VI.  cap.  16.  9  Hen.  III. 
cap.  18.  Lettets  patent  may  be  granted  by  common  per- 
fons; but,  in  fuch  cafe,  they  are  properly  patents ;  yet,  for 
diftindtion,  the  king's  letters  patent  have  been  called  letters 
patent  royal.  Anno  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  10.  Letters  patent 
conclude  with  Tefte  me  ipfo,  &c.  2  Inft.  78.  See  Pa- 
tents. 

LEVANTTRADE. 

Of  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  nations  in  the  port?; 
of  tlve  Levant*,  and  of  their  conventionand  treaties  with 
the  Ottoman  Port. 

*  Levant  fignifies,  in  geography,  any  country  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  us,  or  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  any  continent  or  coun- 
try, or  that  on  which  the  fun  riles. — In  matters  of  com- 
merce. 
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merce,  it  is  generally  retrained  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 

or,  rather,  to  the  country  on  the  enftcrn  part  of  it.— Hence 
.our  trade  thither  is  called  the  Levant  trade  ;  and  a  wind 
that  blows  from  thence  out  of  the  Strcights  mouth,  is  called 
a  Levant  wind. 

France  was  the  firft  nation  that  made  treaties  of  commerce 
with  the  Port.  The  Sieur  de  la  Foretfigned  ihcm  in  1535,  in 
the  name  of  Francis  I.  and  thereby  obtained  many  privileges 
in  favour  of  that  kingdom,  which  they  alone  enjoyed,  'till  the 
Venetians,  the  Englifl),  the  Hollanders,  and  at  length  the 
Genocfe,  likewife  obtained  particular  privileges  to  them- 
felves. 

The  chief  privileges  granted  the  Frencn,  by  the  conventions 
made  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Foret,  were  : 

I.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  confulfhip,  in  all  the  parts  or  places  where  the 
French  merchants  mould  refide,  in  order  to  do  juftice  be- 
tween the  French  merchants,  among  themfelves,and  between 
them  and  the  Turks,  with  regard  both  to  civil  and  criminal 
matters ;  with  prohibition  to  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
to  take  cognizance  thereof,  without  confent  being  firft  had 
and  obtained  from  the  French  themfelves. 

II.  The  privileges  in  refpetSr.  to  the  conful  himfelf,  and  other 
officers  of  the  confuKhip,  were,  that  they  might  not  be  judged 
in  criminal  matters  by  the  officers  of  the  places  where  they 
fhall  refide,  but  be  fent  to  the  Port,  or  to  the  neareft  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

III.  That  the  liberty  of  their  religion  fhall  be  granted  to  the 
French. 

IV.  That  ..the  permiffion  of  trade  in  all  the  Grand  Seignior  s 
dominions  be  granted  to  the  French  alone,  and  that  all  other 
nations  be  prohibited  coming  thither  to  trade,  but  under  the 
French  banner. 

The  Venetians  were  the  firft  in  favour  of  whom  the  Port 
deviated  from  this  laft  article,  which  was,  fays  our  author, 
as  honourable  as  beneficial  to  the  French  ;  and  when  Hen- 
ry III,  in  1580,  fent  James  de  Germigny,  baron  de  Ger- 
melles,  to  renew  the  convention,  the  lubjects  of  the  republic 
of  Venice  were  exprefly  excepted  from  the  lift  of  thofe  nations 
who  were  obliged  to  navigate  under  French  colours. 
In  the  treaties  of  1604,  obtained  from  the  fultan  Achmet  by 
Monf.  Savary  de  Breves,  ambaffador  from  France  to  the 
Port  the  Endiih  were  alfo  excepted  from  the  faid  lift. 
Thefe  laft  conventions  of  the  French  not  being  renewed  'till 
167?,  by  reafon  of  the  fuccours  which  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty  fent  into  Hungary  and  Candia,  the  Hollanders,  and 
afterwards  the  Genoefe,  availing  themfelves  by  this  mifun- 
derfranding  between  France  and  the  Port,  obtained  more 
favourable  treaties  ;  which  although,  fays  our  author,  expreffed 
in  terms  lefs  honourable  than  thofe  were  with  regard  toFrance ; 
(wherein  the  king  is  always  treated  as  an  emperor,  and  as  the 
moft  ancient  ally  of  the  Port)  yet  they  contained  the  moft  ef- 
fential  article  in  relation  to  their  commerce  ;  which  confifts 
in  the  liberty  of  having  confuls,  and  trading  in  all  places  of 
the  Levant  upon  their  own  footing,  independent  of  France. 
It  mav  alfo  be  faid,  that,  in  a  very  material  point,  other  na- 
tions were  more  favourably  treated  than  the  French,  becaufe 
the  duties  on  importation,  and  exportation  of  thefe  other  na- 
tions were  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  while  thofe,  which  regarded 
the  commodities  of  the  French  merchants,  continued  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  as  they  had  always  done  :  but  this  difference  was 
reduced  by  the  capitulation  of  1673. 

Of  the  regulations  and  polity  of  France  with  refpecT:  to  the 
trade  of  the  Levant. 

As  long  as  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  remained  intirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  du- 
ties thereof,  upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  mer- 
chandizes, paid  by  the  French  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  amounted  to  feveral  millions  of  livres  per 
annum. 

The  face  of  things  is  much  changed  fince  that  time  ;  the 
treaties  of  commerce  made  between  the  Port  and  feveral  other 
nations,  and  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry II,  and  his  fucceffbrs,  which  diverted  the  adminiftration 
from  purfuing  the  commercial  interefts  of  France,  gave  the 
Venetians,  and  afterwards  the  Englifh,  a  favourable  occafion  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  this  navigation,  upon  their  own  bottom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  nation  in  other  re- 
fpecls  alfo  reduced  it's  trade  to  a  deplorable  ftate,  'till  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIV,  who  refolved,  in  1665,  to  fupport  and 
encourage  it,  and  recommended  to  Monf.  Colbert,  his  mini- 
fter and  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  reftore  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  in  fome  meafure,  to  it's  former  fplendor,  if  it  was 
not  poffible  to  oblige  other  nations  to  trade  again  under  the 
French  banner. 

The  firft  ftep  this  patriot  minifter  took  to  reftore  this  branch 
of  commerce,  was  to  eftablifh  a  company,  conftituted  of  20  of 
the  moft  opulent  merchants  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marfeilles. 
Another  point,  which  then  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  requilite, 
was,  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the  complaints  of  the  Turks, 
refpecting  the  bad  quality  of  the  merchandizes  which  the 
Marfeillians  imported  there,  and  to  provide  againft  abufes 


that  had  happened  in  the  confulfhip  5  and  which  had  greatly 
difcredited  the  French  nation. 

In  relation  to  manufactures,  that  minifter  made  various  re- 
gulations concerning  the  fabric  of  woollen  goods  deftined  lor 
the  Levant  trade,  which  we  fhall  lee  under  the  articles 
France,  and  Wooi.u.n  Manufaci  urf.s  of  France. 
The  French  pieces  of  money  of  five  fols  *  being  introduced 
into  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  the  Turks  were  fo  greatly  taken 
with  the  beautiful  appearance  theieof,  that  they  very  eainefily 
coveted  them,  and  gave  their  merchandizes  in  exchange  for 
half  the  price,  on  condition  that  they  were  paid  for  them  in 
this  French  fpecie ;  which,  at  length  occafioned  the  Ge- 
noefe alfo  to  introduce  them  into  the  Levant  trade  :  but,  not 
fatisfied  even  with  the  great  profit  which  they  thereby  expe- 
rienced, they  diminifhed  the  ftanidard,  or  intrinfic  value  of 
this  coin  more  than  one  half,  and  carried  fo  great  a  quan  ity 
of  this  counterfeit  money  to  the  Levant  (and  the  French  alio 
imitating  their  example,  by  having  the  like  fabricated  at 
Morgues)  that  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  became,  at  length, 
opened,  and  they  accufed  the  French  of  this  roguery  ;  againit 
whom  they  made  great  complaints,  and  laid  that  nati  n  de- 
fervedly  under  great  difficulties  in  it's  traffic.  To  put  an  end 
to  thefe  complaints,  the  French  ambaffador  had  orders  10 
ftem  the  torrent  of  fuch  difci edit  at  the  Port,  by  endeavouring 
to  throw  a  part  of  the  lofs  upon  others,  who  alfo  were  the 
caufe  of  the  deceit. 

*  This  fmall  filver  money,  whofe  commerce  made  fo  great 
noife  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  called  by  the  Turks  timmins, 
or  ternins. —  The  impreflion  was  fo  beautiful  and  elegant, 
that  the  Turks  would  take  no  other  money  but  this.  From 
the  merchants,  the  infatuation  fpread  itfelfeven  among  the  la- 
dies, whofe  head-dreffes  and  habits  wereadorned  with  them. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  this  frenzy,  puffed  thefe 
timmins  at  firft,  for  10  fols,  which  was  gaining  cen".  per 
cent. :  afterwards  they  lowered  them  to  7  fols  6  deniers; 
and  at  laft,  in  1670,  they  were  abfolutely  cried  down. 
Theavarice  of  the  European  merchants  (for  the  Hollanders, 
the  Genoefe,  and  fome  other  Chriftian  nations,  had  a  fharein 
this  traffic  as  wellasthe  French)  was  thecaufe  of  thisdilgrace 
brought  upon  this  (pedes  of  the  French  money  No:  con- 
tented with  the  immenfe  gain  made  by  palling  of  good  coin, 
they  refolved  to  counterfeit  the  fame,  and  carried  Louis  of 
5  fols  to  the  Levant,  that  were  only  copper  filtered  over. 
Orange,  Avignon,  Monaco,  Florence,  and  feveral  calUes 
in  the  Hates  of  Genoa,  were  the  places  where  this  infamous 
merchandize  was  fabricated,  for  the  laft  thirteen  years  that 
this  unjuft  traffic  continued. 

To  put  a  flop  to  this  diforder,  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  French 
from  taking  further  part  therein,  the  parliament  of  Provence 
iffued  an  arret,  the  22d  of  December,  1667,  forbidding  the 
Levant  trade  to  be  carried  on  otherwife  than  with  the  money 
of  France,  Spain,  Morgues,  and  Dornbes  ;  and  under  pain 
of  death  to  tranfport  any  Louis  of  5  fols  to  Genoa  or  Leg- 
horn, or  any  other  places  on  thatcoaft. — This  arret  put  a 
ftop  to  fuch  deteftable  traffic  in  Turkey,  which  had  put  the 
whole  empire  into  great  confufion. 

The  profperity  of  the  French  commerce  depending,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  good  conduct  of  the  confuls  eftablifhed 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  his  majefty  being  informed 
that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  then  filled  thefe  places, 
were  either  foreigners  or  obfeure  perfons,  in  whom  it  was 
not  fafe  for  his  fubjects  to  confide;  it  was  ordained,  by  an 
arret  of  council  of  the  29th  of  March,  1669,  that  all  the 
French  confuls  fhould  directly  tranfmit  to  Monf.  Colbert  their 
letters  of  authority  whereby  they  held  their  confulfhips. 
In  confequence  of  this  arret  it  was,  that  frefh  inftrudtions  and 
powers  were  delivered  in  the  two  fucceeding  years  to  the  an- 
cient confuls,  and  a  number  of  new  ones  created  in  divers 
other  ports  of  the  Levant,  where  there  had  been  none  be- 
fore. 

By  a  declaration  of  the  fame  year,  regifte,»ed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Provence,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  oppreffions 
which  happened  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fhould  be  dif- 
chargedby  the  lhips  that  fhould  ire  found  in  the  ports  and  havens 
where  fuch  oppreflion  had  been  made  ;  for  which  purpofe  there 
fhould  be  an  alfefiment  upon  the  fhip's  merchandizes. 
The  12th  of  June,  in  the  following  year  1670,  the  execution 
of  the  declaration  relative  to  the  oppreffions  was  appointed  by 
a  new  ordonnance;  in  confequence  whereof,  all  confuls  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Levant  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  convoke, 
for  the  future,  any  affembly  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  un- 
der any  pretext  whatfoever,  and  this  under  the  penalty  of 
lofing  their  place,  and  to  anfwer  the  fame  in  their  own  per- 
fons, the  fums  that  the  faid  affemblies  fhould  have  attempted 
to  lay  upon  the  whole  nation  ;  his  majefty  injoining  his  am- 
baffador at  the  Port  to  caufe  thefe  ordonnances  to  be  duly 
put  in  execution. 

At  the  fame  time  Monf.  Colbert  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  confuls  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  which  conlifled  of 
four  principal  articles  of  polity. 

By  the  firft  they  were  ordered  to  maintain  a  regular  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Marquis  of  Nointel,  the  king's  ambaffa- 
dor at  the  Port,  in  relation  to  what  regarded  the  commerce 
of  their  various  ports.  The  fecond  enjoined  them  to  tranfmit 
to  him  conftantly  a  memorial  of  whatever  they  mould  judge 
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liftte  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  in   their  rcfpeclive  * 
.places  of  refidence ;   as  alfo  another  memorial,  attefted  by  the 
principal   merchants  of  the  faid  ports,  containing  all  the  op- 
prellions  that  the  Turks  made  upon  the  French.     The  third 
article  obliged  them  to  fend,  every  fix  months,   to  the  court, 
as  well  as  to  the  ambaflador,  a  lift  of  the  French  actually  in- 
habiting their  feveral  ports;   and  lilcevvife  to  give   a  faithful 
accountof  thofe  perfons  of  credit,   probity,  and  good  beha 
viour,  as  well  as  of  thofe  whofe  conduct  might  give  the  Turks 
reafons  for  any  contempt  towards  their  nation*. 

*  Was  not  this  laying  a  good  foundation  for  conftant  future 
elteem  towards  the  French  ? 

The  inftruclions  fent  to  the  marquis  of  Nointel  contained 
alfo  feveral  articles  of  regulations. 

I.  The  fuppreflion  of  all  the  imports  of  the  confulfhip,  which 
had  been  made  'till  then  by  his  Catholic  majefty's  m  milters 
at  Conltantinople,  as  well  as  all  thofe  which  were  allotted 
to  their  fecretaries  and  interpreters. 

II.  That,  under  any  pretence  of  oppreffion,  no  duties  in  fu- 
ture fhould  be  raifed,  or  any  thing  taken,  by  way  of  fee  or 
bribe,  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general. 

III.  To  that  end,  every  kind  of  afl'embly  that  ufed  to  be 
held  on  thefe  occafions  was  abolifhed  ;  and  that  every  one 
fhould  avoid  borrowing  money  of  the  Jews,  and  paying  them 
monthly  intereft. 

IV.  That  the  debts,  as  well  thofe  of  the  city  of  Marfeilles 
(for  the  payment  whereof  the  duty  of  Cotimo*  had  been 
eftablifbed)  as  thofe  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fhould  be 
examined  and  liquidated,  in  order  to  be  difcharged  with  the 
greater  eafe  to  trade. 

*  A  term  in  marine  commerce,  ufed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant.— It  is  an  impofition,  or  duty,  which  the  confuls  lay, 
either  by  order  of  the  court,  or  the  confent  of  the  mer- 
chants, of  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  (hipping,  either  for  the 
payment  of  fome  avanies  (a),  or  for  fome  other  common 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  arret  of  the  council  of  1 684  ordajns,  that  a  cotimo 
fhould  be  fettled,  at  the  rate  of  2  percent,  upon  the  firfl 
fhips  that  returned  from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  for  an  in- 
demnification adjudged  to  the  Levant  company. 

(a)  Avanie  ftgmfies  an  infult,  affront,  impofition,  a  cjuanel  bred  with 
defign,  and  without  caufe.  This  is  particjlarly  ufed  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  in  ail  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  fignify  the 
prefents,  or  the  fines,  that  the  Tuikilh  ba/haws,  and  theofheers  of 
the  cuftom  houfe,  unjuftly  extort  from  the  Chriftian  merchants 
under  falfe  pretences. — Whenthefe  avanies  relate  to  a  particular 
nation,  the  ambaflador  and  confuls  of  the  nation  regulate  them, 
and  appoint  the  method  of  levying  them  among  the  merchants, 
and  others  of  fuch  nation;  which  is  commonly  done  with  the 
advice  of  the  chief  perfons.  among  them. 

V.  That  no  French  fhould  inhabit  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
without  exprefs  permiflion  from  the  king's  minifter  at  the 
Port. 

It  was  likewife  ordained,  by  an  arret  of  council  of  November 
1669,  that,  in  future,  the  interpreters  in  the  ports  of  the 
L:vant,  rending  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  places, 
fhould  not  ad  in  that  city,  unlefs  they  were  natives  of  France, 
and  appointed  by  an  afTembly  of  the  body  of  the  nation  in 
every  port,  and  depofited  their  oath  with  the  confuls. 
In  order  to  be  fecure  of  the  fidelity  of  thefe  interpreters,  the 
fame  arret  regulates,  that  there  fhould  be  fent  to  the  ports  of 
Conftantinople  and  Smyrna,  every  three  years,  fix  young 
men,  to  be  there  inftruited  in  the  languages,  and  to  act  af- 
terwards in  the  capacity  of  interpreters. — To  add  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  might  derive  from  this  eftablilhment, 
-his  majefty  ordained,  by  a  fecond  arret  of  October  1670, 
that  fix  young  men  fhould  be  fent  for  the  three  firft  years,  for 
■the  purpofe  of  becoming  interpreters  *. 

*  An  interpreter,  or  druggerman,  or  drogman,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Levant,  is  a  perfon  whom  the  ambafiadors  of 
the  Chriuian  countries,  reftding  at  the  Port,  have  near  their 
perfons,  to  affilt  them  in  point  of  language  in  treating  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  confuls  likewife  make  ufe  of  thefe  drugger- 
men,  as  well  for  their  private  ufe,  as  for  that  of  the  merchants 
of  their  country  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  or  fo- 
reigners who  come  to  trade  under  the  banner  of  their  princes. 
The  affiftance  of  thefe  interpreters  being  abfolutely  necerTary 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  the  good  fuccefs  therein 
partly  depending  on  their  fidelity  and  ingenuity,  induced 
Lewis  the  XlVth  of  France  to  iffue  an  arret  of  council  to 
provide  a  number  of  the  natives  of  France,  who  were  well 
educated  in  the  language,  to  officiate  in  that  ufeful  capacity, 
that  the  ambaffadors  and  confuls  of  France  fhould  never  be 
liable  to  impofition  by  flrangers,  who  might  have  no  at- 
tachment to  their  country. — A  wife  meafure  certainly  ! 

The  ambaflador  of  France,  predeceflbr  to  the  marquis  de 
Nointel,  having  greatly  loaded  commerce  with  unwarrantable 
impofitions;  his  majefty,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe  abufes, 
ftriclly  ;orbid  the  marquis  from  following  their  example,  un- 
der any  pretext  whatfoever  ;  without  firft  communicating  the 
matter  to  the  merchants  and  captains  who  fhould  be  in  the 
feveral  ports,  for  their  votes,  with  all  imaginable  freedom. 
The  convoys  which  the  king  granted  for  the  fafety  of  the 
commerce  of  his  fubjects,  more  particularly  of  thofe  who 
traded  to  the  Levant,  not  having  the  fuccefs  expected,  by  the 


mifconducSt  of  thofe  who  commanded  litem,  in  not  joining 
the  mei chants  in  due  time,  or  leaving  them  before  arrival  in 
their  intended  ports  :  his  majefty  ill'ued  a;i  ordonnance  in  May 
167  1,  whereby  he  commands  all  chiefs  of  the  liquadron,  cap- 
tains, and  other  officers  of  the  marine,  ordered  to  convoy  mer- 
chants fhips,  either  in  meeting  them  on  the  high  feas,  order, 
ing  from  the  posts  of  the  kingdom,  to  convoy  them  lafe  to  the 
pom  whither  they  were  bound,  and  on  their  return  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom;  exprefsly  forbidding  them,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  to  abandon  them,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
if  not  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  winds;  upon  condition, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  matters  of  fuch  merchantmen  fhall 
be  ready  to  fail  upon  the  day  appointed  by  the  captains,  con- 
fuls, and  principal  merchants  interefted  in  the  trade. 
Before  the  court  had  obliged  the  confuls  to  lav  before  them 
the  powers  whereby  they  enjoyed  their  pofts,  they  were 
granted  during  life  :  fome  had  even  obtained  the  fucceflion 
for  their  children,  or  relations,  and  there  were  fome  made 
hereditary,  and  reckoned  amongft  the  patrimonial  effects  of 
families.  In  the  r.cvv  reform  of  confuls,  they  were,  for  the 
moft  part,  reduced  to  fix  years  continuance,  but  they  might 
be  continued,  and  are  fo  in  effect. 

The  rights  of  confulfhip  are  not  equal  in  all  the  Levant  ports, 
they  being  in  fome  places  2  per  cent,  in  others  3. 
It  was  by  thefe  firft  regulations  that  Monf.  Colbert  began  to 
give  another  face  to  the  French  commerce  in  the  Levant,  by 
thus  providing  at  once  for  the  correction  of  the  chief  abufes 
which  were  therein  committed. 

There  was  afterwards  prep. red  a  general  regulation  of  the 
polity  of  the  confulfhip,  in  regard  to  whatever  concerns  the 
allemblies  and  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  which,  from 
time  to  time,  and  almoft  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV,  there 
were  added  new  articles,  as  the  circumftances  of  things  re- 
quired.    See  the  article  Consuls. 

That  the  reader  may  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  polity  of 
the  French  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  this  branch  or  trade, 
we  fhall  give  the  fubftance  of  the  principal  royal  ordonnances 
and  arrets  relating  thereunto :  we  fhall  begin  with  that  of 
the  iSth  of  March,  1693,  which  follows,  viz. 
'  His  majefty  judged  it  rtquilite  to  fupprefsthe  duties  ofcor.- 
fulfliip  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the  benefit  of  hij  fub- 
jedts,  and  having  excepted  therefrom  foreigners  who  trade  un- 
der the  banner  of  France,  and  ordained  that  thofe  duties  in 
regard  to  their  merchandizes  fhould  continue  in  the  accuflonu  d 
manner,  and  be  appropriated  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles  [fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce]  his 
majefty  being  informed  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  foreigners, 
and  particularly  the  Jews,  daily  make  falfe  declarations  of  the 
merchandizes  which  they  embark  in  French  bottoms,  and 
oftentimes  do  not  embark  any  at  all,  and  that  the  captains 
and  cap-merchants  [fee  Cap-Merchants]  of  fhips,  favour 
foreigners  by  night  in  fhipping  their  merchandizes  on  Turkifh 
bottoms,  or  even  in  French  veflels,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
French  merchants,  who  lade  goods  in  the  fame  veflels,  and 
who  are  thereby  obliged  to  bear  a  more  confiderable  duty  than 
they  ought,  if  the  merchandizes  of  foreigners  were  faithfully 
declared  :  againft  which  grievance  it  being  ncceflary  to  pro- 
vide, his  majefty  has  ordained,  that  the  merchandizes  of  fo- 
reigners, laden  on  French  bottoms,  which  fhall  not  be  juftly 
and  truly  reported  in  the  Chancery  of  the  faid  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant, with  refpect  both  to  the  quality  and  quantity  thereof, 
fhall  be  confifcated  :  that  is  to  fay,  one  half  fhall  goto  the  be- 
nefit of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce; which  ncverthelefs  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
fervice,  with  the  confent  of  the  intendant  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  trade.  His  majefty  exprefsly  forbids  all  captains, 
matters,  and  cap-merchants  of  French  fhips,  to  receive  by 
night  any  merchandizes  from  any  place  from  whence  they 
may  be  tranfported  on  the  penalty  of  150'olivres  fine,  nor  to 
receive  any  declarations,  nor  fign  any  bills  of  lading  of  fo- 
reigners, v/hich  are  not  conformable  to  the  reports  made  in 
the  faid  Chanceries,  on  pain  of  the  like  fine  of  1500  livres. 
His  majefty  further  ordains,  that  all  cap-merchants  fhall  fign 
a  manifefto,  conformable  to  that  depofited  in  the  Chancery, 
and  to  fend  a  copy  thereof  to  the  confuls  of  thofe  places  whi- 
ther the  veflel  is  bound,  that  they  may  teftify  to  the  unlading, 
whether  all  the  merchandizes  of  foreigners  have  been  faith- 
fully declared.  His  majefty  injoins  all  confuls  and  vice-con- 
fuls  of  the  French  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  fee 
that  the  prefent  ordonnance  be  duly  executed,  &c. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         PHELyrEAUX.' 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  ordaining  that  the 
French  fhips  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant  fhall  not 
be  liable  to  thofe  averages  [fee  Averages]  which  may 
be  neceflary  to  be  laid  on  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and 
other  charges  of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  fhall  be  loaded,  and 
not  according  to  the  tonnage  and  ftrength  of  the  fhipping. 
Extracted  from  the  rcgifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

*  According  to  what  has  1  een  reprefrnted  to  the  king  in 
council,  that  the  repartition  of  the  averages  laid  upon  the 
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French  fliipping  which  navigate  in  the  ports  of  tne  Levant, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  other  charges  of  the  na- 
tion, is  made,  atprefent,  with  relation  to  the  Arength  and 
kind  of  the  (hipping  only  ;  which  has  occafioned  a  great  pre- 
judice to  thofe  whofe  loadings  are  not  judged  of  by  the  value 
of  the  merchandizes,  whereby  thofe  whofe  cargoes  pay  as 
much  as  others  of  (mailer  value,  whofe  fre.ght  and  profits 
are  widely  different :  which  inequality  may,  in  it  s  confe- 
qucnces,  leffen  the  navigation  of  (hipping  in  the  Levant  com- 
merce :  his  majeAy,  defirous  to  prevent  thefc  evils,  and  to  pro- 
cure everv  advantage  to  his  fubjeds,  by  extending  and  ren- 
dering this  traffic  moreconfiderable ;  and  his  majeAy,  being 
now  in  council,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  ordain,  that,  tor 
the  future,  all  French  (hips  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant, (hall  not  be  liable  to  any  average  that  may  be  neceffary 
to  be  impofed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  other  charges 
of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
therein  contained,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  and  mani- 
feftoes  of  the  loading ;  which  (hall  be  fent  to  the  confuls  and 
vice-confuls  of  the  kingdom  in  the  faid  ports,  by  the  captains 
and  cap  merchants  of  the  faid  veffels,  &c— Done  at  the 
royal  council  of  Aate,  the  6th  of  October,   1698. 

Signed       Phelypeaux.' 

Then  follows  a  proclamation,  of  the  fame  date,  to  inforce 

the  faid  arret,  ._„.„ 

Signed       LEWIS. 

The  next  arret  of  the  royal  council,  of  any  confequence, 
was  of  March  1705,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  which  ordains, 
That,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  arifing  by  the 
prizes  made  during  the  prefent  war,  and  carried  into  the  port 
of  Toulon,  there  (hall  be  levied  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  faid  merchandizes,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  duties 
paid  on  importation.— Extracted  from  the  regiAers  of  the 

royal  council. 

*  By  reafon  of  the  reprefentations  made  by  the  mayor,  (he- 
riffs,  and  deputies  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Marfeilles, 
that  the  king's  (hips  appointed  to  cruize  from  the  port  of 
Toulon,  on  the  merchantmen  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and 
alfo  the  privateers  from  the  fame  port,  frequently  bring  in 
prizes,  whereby  the  magazines  of  the  faid  city  are  filled  with 
the  merchandizes  of  all  ports  of  the  Levant;  which  hinders 
the  fale  of  thofe  goods  brought  in  by  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants :  in  order  to  put  all  merchandizes  of  the  fame  fort  up- 
on an  equality  with  each  other,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  im- 
pofe  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Le- 
vant taken  as  prize,  as  well  as  upon  merchandizes  which  do 
not  come  into  the  kingdom  by  a  direct  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  Levant  by  his  majeAy's  fubjects ;  or  at  leaA  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  the  faid  merchandizes  taken  as 
prize,  as  was  practifed  in  the  preceding  war :  to  which  his 
majeAy  giving  attention,  and  confidering  the  report  of  the 
SieurChamillart,  counfellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council, 
and  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  being  prefent  in 
council,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  hereby  ordain,  that,  upon 
the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  taken  as  prizes  during  the 
prefent  war,  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Toulon,  there  fhall 
be  raifed  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  thereupon,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  duties  of  importation. — Done  at  the  royal  coun- 
cil of  Aate,  his  majeAy  being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles  the 
1  oth  day  of  March,  1705. 

Signed      Phelypeaux.' 

This  arret  was  inforced  by  a  declaration  of  the  fame  day, 

Signed       LEWIS. 
See  the  article  Prizes. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  the  fheriffs  and  deputies  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to  deliver  certifi- 
cates of  refidence  to  the  children  and  relations  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  province,  who  chufe  to  fettle  in  the  Levant, 
provided  they  were  18  years  of  age  ;  and  alfo  to  fuch  wo- 
men and  girls  whofe  hufbands  or  fathers  are  eAabliAied  in 
the  faid  ports,  to  live  there  with  them.  Of  March  17 16. 
—By  the  king. 

*  Upon  being  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  families  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Levant  are  greatly  prejudiced  by  the  or- 
donnance of  November  3, 1 700,  which  forbids  the  (heriffs  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  eAablifhed  at  Marfeilles, 
to  deliver  certificates  of  embarkation,  or  of  refidence,  to  the 
children  or  relations  of  the  faid  merchants,  nor  to  others  who 
would  willingly  fettle  themfelves  in  the  Levant,  before  25 
years  of  age;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  feemeth  neceffary  that 
thefe  young  people  go  thither  betimes  in  order  to  learn  the 
language,  cuAoms,  and  ufages  of  the  Turks,  and  to  form 
themfelves  to  thofe  rules  and  maxims  neceffary  to  the  bene- 
fit and  advantage  of  commerce  ;  otherwife,  thofe  men  from 
the  age  of  1 8  to  20  are  compelled  to  apply  themfelves  to  pro- 
(effions  other  than  thofe  to  which  they  feem  to  be  born,  and 
bred  up  by  their  parents :  his  majeAy  being  informed,  that  as 
v/ell  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles.  as  the  French 
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confuls  in  the  pdrts  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  make  a  d 
ficulty  in  confenting  to  the  pailage  and  refidence  in  Tuikey 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  are 
eAablifhed  there,  no  ordonnance  or  regulation  being  made  for 
that  purpofe:  his  majeAy  having  considered  the  deliberations 
of  the  fheriffs  and  deputies  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  of  the 
5th  of  this  month,  held  in  the  pretence  of  the  Sieur  Arnoui, 
infpector  of  the  faid  commerce  :  his  majeAy,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  hereby  ordain,  that,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
the  prefent  ordonnance,  itfhall  be  permitted  to  the  faid  fhe- 
riffs and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles, 
to  grant  certificates  of  refidence  to  the  children  or  relations 
of  fuch  merchants  of  the  province,  and  others,  who  would 
fettle  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant;  it  appearing,  by  a  certificate  of 
their  baptifm,  that  they  are  full  18  years  of  age;  it  being  Under- 
Aood,  neverthelefs,  that  they  (hall  not  be  admitted  into  the 
affembly  of  the  French  nation  in  Turkey,  'till  they  are  24 
years  old,  nor  to  have  a  vote  therein  'till  25  years  of  age:  his 
majeAy  defiring,  that,  if  any  of  thefe  young  people,  fo  ad- 
mitted to  refide  in  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  (hall  com- 
mit any  acts  of  libertinifm,  or  acts  of  reproach  and  fcahdal, 
that  may  bring  any  difhonour  upon  the  French  nation,  or 
draw  upon  it's  fubjects  any  oppreffion  'on  the  part  of  the 
Turks :  if  there  are  any  fuch,  they  are  hereby  ordered  to  be 
fent  back  into  France,  by  the  firA  (nipping  that  (hall  depart 
from  the  port,  provided  it  fhall  be  fo  refolved  by  the  delibe- 
ration of  the  body  of  merchants,  which  Aiall  be  affembled  on 
thefe  occafions  by  the  conful ;  to  whom  his  majeAy  injoins" 
the  due  execution  of  the  refolutions  taken  in  thefe  cafes.  His 
majeAy  permits  the  wives  and  daughters  whofe  hufbands  and 
fathers  are  eAablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  go  thither 
and  refide  in  taking  leave  of  the  deputies  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  &c.  notwithAanding  the  prohibitions  heretofore 
iffued  to  the  contrary,  &c. — Given  at  Paris  the  17th  of 
March,   1716. 

Signed      LEWIS, 
And  underneath      Phelypeaux.' 

The  next  rOyal  ordonance  that  took  place  was  that  of  Au- 
guA  1716,  which  excludes  from  all  public  truA  of  admini- 
Aration,  and  from  the  affemblies  of  the  body  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fuch  French  merchants 
who  fhall  there  marry  maids  or  widows  born  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and  excludes,  likewife,  all  thofe 
who  are  under  30  years  of  age,  from  all  public  truAs  of  ad- 
miniAration,  who  (hall  marry,  without  the  confent  of  the 
parents,  even  any  French  young  woman. 
*  His  majeAy  being  informed  that  the  children  of  merchants 
who  are  permitted  to  refide  in  the  Levant,  in  order  to  train 
them  betimes  to  the  arts  of  commerce,  generally  contract 
improper  marriages,  either  with  maids  or  widows  born  fub- 
jects of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  even  with  the  French,  the 
confequence  whereof  commonly  proves  difadvantageous  to 
the  families  of  thefe  young  people,  as  well  as  to  the  difnonour 
of  the  French   nation:  which  his  majeAy  being  defirous  to 
prevent,  and  confidering  the  deliberation  of  the  fheriffs  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles  $  of  July 
laA,  approved   by  the  Sieur  Arnoul,  infpector  of  the  faid 
commerce  :  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  regent,  hath  ordained,   and  doth  hereby  ordain, 
that,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  prefent  ordon- 
nance, the  French  merchants  eAablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  who  fhall  contract  marriage  with  maidens  or  widows 
born  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  (hall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  every  public  truA  and  adminiftration  of  the  body 
of  the  French  nation,  even  from  the  privilege  of  admiffiort 
into  their  affemblies.     His  majeAy  ordains,   alfo,   that  thofe 
of  the  faid  merchants  who  are  not  30  years  of  age,  and  Aiall 
marry,  without  the  confent  of  their  parents,  even  any  French 
maiden,  fhall  likewife  be  excluded  from  all  public  truAs.    His 
majeAy  commands  the  Sieur  marquis  de  Bonnac,  his  ambaffa- 
dor  extraordinary  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  French  con- 
fuls and  vice-confuls  in  the  port  of  the  Levant,  duly  to  ob- 
ferve    the  execution  of   the  prefent  ordonnance,  and  that  it 
may  be  made  public,  and  regiAered  among  the  archives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  in  the  Chancery  of 
the  feveral  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  that  no  one  may 
be  ignorant  thereof.     Given  at  Paris  the   nth  of  AuguA, 
1716. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  the  fubjects  of  France, 
and  others,  trading  in  Turkey  under  their  protection,  to 
purchafe  any  thing  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Maltefe 
corfairs,  or  by  any  other.     March  1718. 

*  His  majeAy  being  informed  that  the  Maltefe  corfairs,  and 
others  who  are  at  war  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  frequently 
fell  the  prizes  which  they  have  taken  from  the  Turks  to  French 
traders  and  navigators  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  to  the 
end  that  this  kind  of  traffic  may  not  prove  highly  injurious  in 
it's  confequences,  by  bringing  oppreffions  upon  the  body  of 
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merchants  of  the  French  nation  fettled  in  the  Turkifh  ports', 
all  which  his  majefty  being  defirousto  prevent,  doth  thereby, 
with  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle  regent, 
exprefsly  forbid  all  his  fubjects,  and  all  other  merchants  in 
Turkey  under  his  protection,  from  buying  of  the  faid  cor- 
fairs,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  effects  taken  by  them 
from  the  Turks,  on  pain  of  confifcationof  the  faid  effects,  and 
a  fine  of  3000  livres :  his  majefty  commands  the  Sieur  mar- 
quis de  Bonnac,  his  ambafTador  extraordinary  at  the  Ottoman 
Port,  and  all  confuls  of  the  French  nation  in  the  Levant,  to 
make  public  the  prefent  ordonnance,  that  no  one  may  be 
ignorant  thereof,  and  to  have  all  due  regard  to  it's  execution. 
Given  at  Paris  the  22d  of  March,   1718. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  captains  of  French  fhips 
and  veffels  to  embark  in  the  Levant  any  Frenchman  or 
foreigner,  without  permiffibn  firft  had  and  obtained  in 
writing,  from  the  king's  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  or 
the  confuls  of  the  ports. — October  24,  17 19. 

*  His  Majefty  being  informed  that  the  captains  of  French  fhips 
and  veffels  which  navigate  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  andBar- 
bary,  receive  on  board  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  who  fomc- 
times  embark,  to  avoid  the  confequenccs  of  bankruptcy,  or 
other  mifconduct  of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty  in  the 
faid  ports,  which  might  draw  grievances  on  the  French  na- 
tion, and  moleft  it's  commerce  :  his  majefty,  judging  proper 
to  provide  againft  fuch-like   inconveniencies,  doth,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  exprefsly  for- 
bid all  captains,  and  mafters  of  French  fhips  and  veffels,  which 
navigate  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,   to  embark 
.on  board  any  peifons,  under  pretence  of  paffage,  be  they  ci- 
ther Frenchmen,  or  of  any  other  nation,  without  the  con- 
fent  firft  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  from   his  ambaffador 
at  Conftantinople,  or  the  confuls  of  the  ports  from  whence 
they  fhall  embark,  on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and 
alfo  to  anfwer  perfonally  for  the  confequenccs  of  fuch  em- 
barkation ;  defiring  that,  if  any  one  unknown  to  them,  and 
without  their  privity,  fhould  get  on  board  while  they  are  un- 
der fail,  they  fhould  be  obliged,  under  the  fame  penalties, 
to  put  fuch  perfon  on  fhore,  and  fend  him  to  the  conful  of 
the  place  where  he  might  the  fooneft  land  ;  and  fuch  conful 
fhall  be  obliged  to  apprize  him  at  the  port  where  the  efcape 
fhall  have  been  made. — His  mnjefty  orders  his  faid  ambaffii- 
dor  and  confuls  not  to  grant  thofe  perm ifllons  except  toperfons 
not  fufpected  of  the  circumftances  beforementioned,  but  not 
to  refufe  the  fame  to  the  French,  nor  foreigners,  without  good 
reafons,  whereof  they  fhall  inform  the  council  of  the  marine, 
and  deliver  difpatches  with  charges. — His  majefty  injoins  and 
commands  the  Sieur  Bonnac,  his  ambaffador  at  the  Ottoman 
Port,  and  the  confuls  at  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary, 
to  publifti  and  regifter  the  prefent  ordonnance  wherever  need- 
ful, &c.    Given  at  Paris  the  24th  of  October,  1719. 

Signed       LEWIS, 
And  underneath       Fleuriau.' 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  duty  in  favour  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Marfeilles,  laid  upon  merchandizes  coming  from  the 
Levant,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of 
the  confuls. — September  2,  1721. 

*  The  king,  being  in  council,  ordains,  that  the  confuls  of  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  of  Barbary  fhould  receive  the  duties 
granted  to  them  by  the  arrets  of  the  10th  of  January,   1718, 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  as  they  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrets  of  the  21ft  and  24th  of  April,  1720;  by  means  of  which 
duties  the  confuls  fhould  be  charged  with  the  fame  expences 
wherewith  they  were  charged  before  the  faid  arrets :  his  majefty 
having  confidered  the  deliberations  of  the  fheriffs  and  deputies 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  in  their  affembly  of 
the  9th  of  April,  1721,  by  which  they  agreed  to  petition  his 
majefty  to  permit  them  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  confulfhips,  upon  the  following  conditions :  That 
the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  laden  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  Morea,  and   Barbary,  for  France,  and  which  paid 
3  per  cent,  in  fome  ports,  and  2  per  cent,  in  others,  fhall  pay 
no  more  after  the  ift  of  May ;  viz.  the  firft  2  per  cent,  and 
the  others  1  7 per  cent,  which  duties  of  2  per  cent,  and  1  ~  per 
cent,  fhall  be  paid  in  Marfeilles,  at  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
by  the  fhips  and  veffels  which  fhall  arrive  there,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  at  the  time  of  their  arri- 
val.— That  the  merchandizes  for  the  account  of  foreigners 
defigncd  for  Italy,  and  other  countries,  fhall  pay  the  ancient 
duties  of  confulagc. — That  the  value  fhall  be  afcertained  of 
the  merchandizes,  by  the  deputies  and  French  merchants,  in 

Erefence  of  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  every  port  in  the 
,evant,  which  fhall  be  loaded  there  for  the  account  of  fo- 
reigners defigned  for  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  other  countries,  in 
order  to  fettle  the  faid  duty  of  confulage,  paid  in  the  port  of 
departure,  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  according  to 


the  form  prefcribed  by  the  arrets  of  the  council  of  the  24th 
of  November,  1691,  the  27th  of  January,  and  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1694. — The  chamber  of  commerce  in  every  port  of 
the  Levant  fhall  keep  neceffary  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the 
appointments  of  the  confuls,  and  other  officers,  from  the  jit 
of  May  1 72 1,  and  alfo  for  the  other  expences  of  the  conful- 
fhip;  which  funds  fhall  be  lent  to  the  deputies  of  each  port, 
and  by  them  converted  into  current  money  in  the  faid  ports  ; 
in  which  money  the  appointments  fhall  be  paid  to  the  laid  con- 
fuls, and  other  officers,  upon  the  footing  of  156,463  livres 
per  annum. — And,  in  order  to  raife  the  funds  requifite  for 
the  current  expences  of  the  confulfhips,  his  majefty  permits 
the  chamber  of  commerce  to  borrow  at  Marfeilles  to  the'a- 
mount  of  100, coo  livres,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  in- 
tereft  at  moft,  with  intent  to  avoid  the  engagements  which 
might  be  made  in  the  Levant  at  a  higher  rate,  the  leaft  of 
which  are  commonly  at  1  per  cent,  per  month :  his  majefty, 
judging  the  faid  demands  and  offers  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Marfeilles  confident  with  the  benefit  and  profperity 
of  commerce,  and  defiring  to  procure  whatever  might  con- 
tribute thereunto  ;  and,  being  in  council,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  ordain,  the  following  articles,  with  the  advice  of  Monf. 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  without  any  regard  to  the  arret 
of  the  21ft  of  January,  172/,  or  to  the  demands  and  offers 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  refolved  on  in 
their  deliberations  of  the  9th  of  April  following: 

ARTICLE    I. 

That  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  laden  for  France  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  and  which  paid 
3  per  cent,  in  fome  places,  and  2  per  cent,  in  others,  fhall 
pay  no  more  for  the  time  to  come,  after  the  ift  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1722,  than  the  duties  cf  2  percent,  in  the  ports  where 
they  paid  3  per  cent,  and  1  '  per  cent,  in  thofe  where  they 
paid  2  per  cent,  which  duties  fhall  be  paid  in  Marfeilles,  at 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  the  vefltls  which  fhall  arrive 
there,  according  to  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  at  the  time 
the  veffels  arrive. 

II. 
That  the  f  ime  duties  fliall  be  paid  upon  all  the  merchandizes 
of  the  veffels  which  fhall  finifh  their  voyages  in  Italy,  or 
elfewhere,  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  re- 
fiding  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  according  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandize,  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 

III. 
That  the  merchandize  for  the  account  of  foreigners,  defigned 
for  Italy  and  other  countries,  fhall  pay  the  ancient  duty  of 
conful  age. 

IV. 
That  there  fhall  be  made,  by  the  deputies  and  French  mer- 
chants, in  the  prefence  of  the  conful  or  vice-conful  of  each 
port,  an  eftimation  of  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  laden 
for  the  account  of  foreigners,  and  defigned  for  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  in  order  to  lay  the  duties  of  con- 
fulage  paid  in  the  port  at  the  departure  of  the  veffel,  as  pre- 
fcribed by  the  arrets  of  council  of  the  24th  of  November 
1691,  27th  of  January,  and  8th  of  September,  1604. 

V. 
That  the  chamber  of  commerce  fhall  always  have  in  each 
port  competent  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of 
confuls,  and  other  officers,  from  the  faid  ift  of  January,  1722, 
as  well  as  for  other  expences  of  the  confulage;  which  funds 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  deputies  of  each  port,  and  by  them  con- 
verted into  the  current  money  of  the  faid  port;  in  which 
money  they  fhall  pay  the  faid  appointments  to  the  confuls, 
and  other  officers,  by  making  the  computation  according  to 
livres  Tournois  of  France  :  fo  that,  by  reafon  of  the  equality 
of  the  monies,  they  may  receive  neither  more  or  lefs  than 
what  is  appropriated  to  them:  to  which  end  his  majefty  re- 
voketh  the  arret  of  his  council,  of  the  2  j  ft  of  January  laft. 

VI. 
His  majefty  ordains*  that,  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  January, 
1722,  the  confuls  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  fhall 
ceafe  to  receive  the  duties  of  confulage,  as  they  did  from  the 
ift  of  May,  1721,  and  forbids  them  to  demand  any  'till  after 
the  faid  day,  on  penalty  of  reftoring  the  funis  fo  received, 
and  cf  lofing  their  places. 

VII. 

And,  to  the  end  that  the  faid  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar- 
feilles may  be  enabled  to  raife  the  funds  necefiary  for  the  ex- 
pences of  the  confulfhip,  his  majefty  permits  them  to  bor- 
row, in  the  faid  city  of  Marfeilles,  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
livres,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  intereft  at  moft,  deviating, 
in  this  refpect,  from  the  former  regulation  :  and  all  bills  r.e- 
ceffary  to  this  purpofe  fliall  be  expedited,  in  order  to  avoid 
engagements  in  the  Levant  at  a  greater  rate. — Given  at  the 
royal  council,  his  majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Paris  the  2d 
of  September,   1721. 

Signed         Fleuriau.' 

The  due  execution  of  this  arret  was  inforced  the  fame  day, 
by  a  proclamation  figned  by  the  king. 

An 
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An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  of  May  1722,  laying 
a  penalty  upon' the  captains  and  owners  of  Ships  coming 
from  the  Levant  to  Marfeilles,  who  fhould  mifreprefent 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they 
are  loacfed,  or  fhould  not  reprefent  them  at  all. 

'  It  being  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  arrets  of  council  of 
the  2d  of  September,  and  the  28th  of  April,  1721,  by  the 
former  of  which,  to  commence  the  ift  of  January  laft,  it  is 
ordained,  that  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  laden  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  for  France,  on 
the  vefl'els  that  may  arrive  at  Marfeilles,  fhould  pay  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  2  per  cent,  for  thofe  coming  from  (brae 
of  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  1  i  per  cent  for  thofe 
coming  from  others,  &c— And  by  the  other  arret,  to  com- 
mence°the  iftof  June  next,  his  majefty  hath  alfo  ordained, 
that  the  faid  merchandizes  fhould  pay  3  per  cent,  for  thofe 
coming  from  the  faid  ports,  which  ought  to  pay  2  only,  and 
2  per  cent,  for  thofe  coming  from  the  other  ports,  that  ought 
to  pay  but  1  \ ;  and  his  majefty  understanding  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  firft  duties  were  inefficient  to  Support  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  commerce,  that  the  chamber  of  Marfeilles  had 
obliged  themfelves  to  pay:  his  majefty  obferving,  aifo,  that 
by  the  faid  arrets,  there  are  no  penalties  inflicted  againft  the 
captains  and  owners  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  who  fhall  con- 
ceal the  quality  or  the  weight,  or  who  Should  not  report  them, 
hath  judged  it  neceflary,  to  prevent  the  like  abufes,  to  ordain, 
and  doth  hereby  ordain,  that  the  captains  and  owners  of  the 
merchandize  Shipped  in  thofe  veffels  coming  from  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  tq  Marfeilles,  who  Shall  have  dii'guifed  the  quality 
or  quantity  pf  their  merchandizes,  or  not  reported  them,  fhall 
pay  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  inftead  of  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  as  fhall  be  due,  20  per  cent, 
on  the  merchandize  fo  mifreprefented,  and  not  reported,  upon 
the  foot  of  the  valuation  that  the  duty  of  3  or  2  per  cent. 
fhould  have  been  paid,  &c. — Given  in  the  council  of  ftate, 
his  majefty  being  prefent,  the  3d  of  May,   1722,  and 

Signed         Fleuriau.' 

This  arret  was  inforced  by  a  royal  declaration  of  the  fame 

date, 

Signed        LEWIS, 

And  underneath        Fleuriau.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  regulating  the  appointments  that  the 
firft  deputies  of  the  French  nation  are  intitled  to  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  if,  in  cafe  of  death  or  ab- 
fence  oftheconfuls,  they  perform  the  offices  of  the  confular 
power. — April  1723. 

*  His  majefty  having  regulated,  by  his  ordonnance  of  j68i, 
concerning  the  marine,  the  confuls  of  the  French  nation  in 
foreign  countries,  that,  the  confulfhip  being  vacant,  the  Se- 
nior of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  who  officiates,  fhall  exer- 
cife  the  functions  of  the  conful,  according  to  the  provifion 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  intending  to  fettle  the  falaries  for 
the  firft  deputy,  while  he  exercifes  the  faid  office  :  his  majefty 
doth  will  and  ordain,  that  the  moft  ancient  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  who 
executes  the  confular  office  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  ablence  of 
the  conful,  fhall  enjoy,  during  that  time,  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
pointments appropriated  to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port,  being 
fubject  to  the' fame  expence  as  the  conful  himfelf  is ;  and  that 
the  other  one-third  or  the  appointments  fhall  remain  in  cafh 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  faid  chamber,  &c. 
Given  at  Verfailles  the  27th  of  April,  1723. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath        Fleuriau.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  revoking  thofe  of  the  years  1789,  16 13, 
and  1719,  and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained  ;  in  con- 
fequence  whereof  it  permits  all  Frenchmen  refiding  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  Italy,  to  load  merchan- 
dizes for  their  account  upon  Foreign  Bottoms. — Ja- 
nuary 1727. 

*  His  majefty  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  the  ordonnances 
made  the  7th  of  January,  1689,  the  5th  of  April,  17 13,  and 
the  10th  of  July,  17 19,  by  which  he  forbids  the  French  re- 
fiding in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of 
Italy,  to  lade  any  merchandizes,  either  for  their  own  ac- 
count, or  that  of  other  nations,  upon  foreign  Shipping,  which 
do  not  carry  French  colours,  under  the  penalties  therein  men- 
tioned :  and  being  informed  that  the  execution  of  the  faid 
ordonnances  has  occafioned  many  incidents  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commerce  of  his  fubjedts  in  the  faid  ports  of 
the  Levant ;  againft  which  judging  it  requifite  to  provide, 
his  majefty  hereby  revoketh  the  faid  ordonnances  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1689,  and  of  the  5th  of  April,  1713,  and  of 
the  10th  of  July,  1719,  and  the  prohibitions  contained 
therein  :  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  hath  permitted,  and 
doth  by  thefe  prefents  permit  all  Frenchmen,  his  fubje&s,  re- 
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fident  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of 
Italy,  to  lade  merchandizes,  either  for  their  ov/n  account, 
or  that  of  other  nations,  upon  foreign  bottoms,  as  they  did, 
or  might  have  done,  before  the  faid  ordonnances  wereenacted; 
which  ordonnances  fhall  remain  void,  and  of  no  effect  or 
authority,  after-  the  ift  day  of  March  next  er.fuing.  His  ma- 
jefty injoins  and  commands  the  Sieur  vifcount  D'Andrezel, 
his  ambaffador  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  feveral  confuls 
of  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of  Italy, 
to  make  public,  and  regifter  the  prefent  ordonnance,  where  - 
ever  it  may  be  needful.  He  commands  alio  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  to  make  the  fame  public,  and  regifter  it,  and 
have  due  regard  to  i'.'o  execution. — Done  at  Marly  the  7th 
of  January,   1727. 

Signed        LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.5 

A  royal  ordonnance,  regulating  what  Should  be  regarded  in 
the  ports  ofthe  Levant  and  Barbary,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  who  (hall  enjoy  there  the  pro- 
tection of  France. — February  4,   1727. 

{  His  majefty  being  informed  of  the  abufes  committed  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Sub- 
jects, by  the  different  manner  in  which  the  confuls  grant  the 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  his  protection,  judges  it  neceffary 
to  make  certain  and  plain  regulation  for  fuch  protection ; 
and,  to  that  end,  ordaineth  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 
That  no  Jew,  or  other  foreigner,  a  fubject  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  or  refident  in  his  dominions,  'Shall  be  received  un- 
der the  protection  of  France,  until  he  hath  requested  and  ob- 
tained the  fame  from  the  conful,  and  the  body  of  the  French 
nation  alTembled  with  him  ;  which  conful  fhall  not  deliver 
his  letter  of  protection  to  the  petitioners,  but  in  confequence 
of  the  refolutions  taken  for  that  intent. 

II. 
Thofe  who  Shall  follicit  fuch  protection,  fhall  give  refponfible 
Security  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct ;  and  the  fecurity  received 
by  the  conful  ofthe  nation  Shall  be  recorded  in  the  Chancery 
of  the  confulfhip. 

III. 
The  Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  fo  protected,  fhall  carry  on 
no  commerce  whatfoever  ofthe  Levant  into  France,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  Ships  and 
merchandize,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres  againft  the  captain. 

His  majefty  forbids  all  traders,  paSTengers,  captains,  and 
mafters  of  French  Ships  and  veffels,  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  protected  and  other  foreigners,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  in  France,  under  the 
like  pains  and  penalties,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres. 

V. 
His  majefty  likewife  forbids  all  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  re- 
fiding in' the  kingdom  to  receive  any  merchandize,  provifions, 
or  other  effects  belonging  to  foreigners  refiding  in  the  Levant 
and  Barbary,  and  coming  from  the  faid  countries,  under  the 
penalties  before  inflicted. 

VI. 
His  majefty  alfo  forbids  all  perlbns  refiding  in  France  to  fend 
any  effects  or  merchandize  to  foreigners  protected,  who  refide 
in  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  either  for  their  own  account  or  for 
that  of  the  protected,  under  the  fame  penalties  above  inflicted, 

VII. 
No  Jew,  or  other  foreigner,  refident  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary  under  the  protection  of  France,  Shall  receive  the 
confignments  nor  commiffions  of  Ships  and  merchandizes 
coming  from  France  into  the  Levant,  or  into  Barbary,  on 
pain  to  fuch  who  are  not  Subjects  ofthe  Grand  Seignior,  but 
protected  by  France,  of  being  Sent  back  into  their  own  coun- 
tries by  the  conful  of  France,  in  virtue  ofthe  refolutions  of 
the  nation  aifembled ;  and  in  relation  to  the  rajas,  or  fubject  s 
ofthe  Giand  Seignior,  of  being  for  ever  excluded  protection; 
and,  in  both  cafes,  the  penalty  is  confiscation  of  the  mer- 
chandizes that  fhall  be  proved  to  be  fo  fent  and  configned,  as 
aforefaid. 

VIII. 
The  captains,  mafters,  officers,  and  paSTengers  of  marine 
Shipping  fent  from  France  to  the  Levant,  or  Barbary,  Shall 
not  be  addreifed  or  configned  to  the  perfon  fo  protected  as 
aforefaid,  refident  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the 
commiffion,  barter,  or  exchange  of  their  merchandize  and 
effects,  under  a  fine  of  1500  livres  penalty  for  every  fuch- 
like  contravention. 

IX. 
His  majefty,  nevertheless,  permits  the  captain?,  officers,  and 
paSTengers  of  Shipping  fent  from  France,  to  fell  to  the  faid  pro- 
tected perfons  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  carried  for 
their  account,  and  to  purchafe  or  take,  in  barter  or  exchange, 
fuch  other  merchandizes  as  thev  fhall  judge  proper;  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  for  Chere  Sales,  barters,  or  purchafes, 
the  faid  captains,  officers,  and  paSTengers,  fhall  be  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of,  at  their  own  option,  the  mediation  of  a 
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French  merchant,  as  their  factor,  which  factor  cannot  a£l  I 
for  them  before  he  has  duly  informed  the  conful  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  nation,  nor  pretend  but  to  one  half  of  the  or- 
dinary commiffion. 

X. 
All  captains,  and  matters  of  fhips,  who  fhall  go  to  the  Le- 
vant or  Barbary,  and  fhall  not  have  the  commiflion  of  the 
cargo  of  imports  or  exports,  nor  any  peculiar  addrefs,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  French  merchant,  who  is  of  the  body 
of  the  nation,  and  who  fhall  regard  what  is  prefcribed  by  the 
preceding  article. 

Xf. 
His  majefty  wills  and  ordains,  that  all  the  cohfifcations  and 
fines  which  may  happen  fhall  be  applied  as  follow,  viz.  thofe 
incurred  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  one-third 
to  the  informer,  another  third  to  the  redemption  of  French 
flaves,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  national  expences  of 
the  Levant  port;  and,  as  to  thofe  fines  and  confifcations 
which  happen  in  France,  onefhird  fhall  go  to  the  informer, 
one-third  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Efprit  of  Marfeilles,  and  the 
other  to  the  profit  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  faid 
city. 

XII. 
His  majefty  permits  Jews  and  foreigners  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary  to  continue,  as  ufual,  to  fend  and  conlign  their  mer- 
chandizes into  Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries,  either  in 
their  own  name,  for  their  own  proper  account,  to  their 
French  or  foreign  friends  refiding  in  the  faid  countries,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fhips  carrying  his  majefty 's  colours ;  where- 
on the  neutral  ftates  of  Italy,  and  other  foreigners,  may  alio 
load,  in  their  refpeetive  countries,  fuch  merchandizes  as  they 
think  proper,  and  addrefs  them  to  their  correfpondents,  be 
they  either  French,  Jews,  or  other  foreigners,  eftablifhed  in 
the  Levant  or  Barbary,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

XIII. 
His  majefty  further  wills  and  ordains,  that  there  fhall  be  no 
alteration  in  the  peculiar  cuftoms  and  ufages  which  have  been 
obferved  in  certain  ports,  with  refpect  to  the  ceremonial,  the 
police,  and  method  of  paying  the  duties  to  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, by  the  foreigners  proteded  by  France.  His  majeity 
injoins  and  commands  the  Sieur  le  Bret,  counfellor  in  his 
councils,  firft  prefident  and  intendant  of  juftice,  police,  and 
of  the  finances  in  Provence,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  Le- 
vant; and  alfo  the  Sieur  vifcount  D'Andrezel,  his  ambaflador 
at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and- all,  the  confuls  of  the  ports  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary,  to  caufe  the  prefent  ordonnance  to  be 
published- and  regiftercd,  wherever  needful,  and  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  due  execution  thereof. — Done  at  Marly  the  4th 
of  February,  1727. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath        Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  the  liberty  of  trading  in 
France,  and  from  the  privilege  of  the  body  of  the  nation, 
fuch  French  who  fhall  marry  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
and  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid  ports,  whofe 


mothers  are  foreigners. 


-Auguft  1728. 


'  His  majefty  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  his  ordonnances 
of  the  nth  of  Auguft,   1716,  and  the  20th  of  July,  1726, 
by  the  former  of  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the  French  mer- 
chants eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who  fhould 
marry  with  the  girls  or  widows  born  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  fhall  be  excluded  from  all  public  truft  and 
administration  of  the  body  of  the  nation;  and,  by  the  fecond, 
they  are  prohibited  from  marrying,  without  his  majefty's  per- 
miffion,  with  foreigners,  fubjects  or  not  fubjects  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  or  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  not  even  with  French  by 
extraction,  or  thofe  born  in  the  faid  ports,  on  pain  of  being 
fent  back  to  France,  with  their  faid  wives :  it  having  been 
found  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  faid  ordonnances  have 
not  been  fufikient   to  prevent  fuch  marriages  of  the  French 
in  the  Levant,  nor  to  remedy  thofe  inconveniencies  which 
arife  therefrom,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation  and  it's  com- 
merce:  his   majefty  being  informed  that  thofe  in  particular 
who  are  born  of  Frenchmen  and  the  women  of  the  country, 
continue   to  marry,  without  fubmitting  to  the  regulations 
which  forbid  the  fame  ;  that  thefc  fame  Frenchmen,  knowing 
no  other  parents  than  thofe  which  they  have  in  that  country, 
take  their  advice,  aflociate  with  the  protected  foreigners,  and 
others,  when  their  fathers  are  dead  ;  lend  their  names  fre- 
quently to  the  faid  foreigners  to  trade  in  France,  and  thereby 
furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  evading  the  prohibitions  made 
by  divers  regulations,  and  efpecially  by  that  of  the  4th  of 
February,   1727,  of  carrying  on  trade,  cither  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  into  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  :  againft  which  his  majefty  judging  neceffary  to  pro 
vide,  after  having  feen  the  refolution  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Marfeilles,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Sieur  Le  Bret, 
infpedtor  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  his  majefty  hath 
ordained,  and  doth  will  and  ordain  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    I. 
His  majefty  exprefsly  forbids  all  Frenchmen,  of  what  quality 
or  condition  foever,  who  fhall  contract  marriage  for  the  future 


in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  in  violation  of  his 
ordonnances,  to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  France,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  pain  of  connfeation  of  their  mer- 
chandize, and  a  fine  of  3000  livres  for  every  fuch  violation, 
in  cafe  of  repetition  of  the  fame. 

11. 
His  majefty  injoins  the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties  on  the 
fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant  or 
Barbary,  whofe  fathers  are  deceafed,  and  whofe  mothers  are 
foreigners,  not  to  trade,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  France,  un- 
lefs  they  have  refided  fiom  thence  fix  years ;  after  which  they 
may  return  to  the  potts  of  the  Levant,  and  refide  there  on 
the  fame  conditions  as  the  French  born  in  the  kingdom. 

111. 
His  majefty  ordains  that  the  faid  French  who  fhould  marry 
in  future  in  the  faid  ports  of  ihe  Levant,  in  violation  of  the 
faid  ordonnances,  and  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  whole  fathers 
are  dead,  and  mothers  are  foreigners,  and  who  fhall  not  have 
refided  fix  years  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  fhall  be  excluJcJ 
the  liberty  of  aflifting  at  the  national  affemblies,  and  ttiall 
not  enjoy  any  privilege  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  nation. — 
I  lib  majefty  injoins  and  commands  that  the  Sieur  marquis  Dc 
Vhierieufe,  hisambaffadorextraordinary  at  the  Ottoman  Port, 
alfo  the  French  confuls,  and  vice-confuls  in  the  faid  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary,  and  the  fheiift's  and  deputies  of  the 
commerce  of  Marfeilles,  have  due  regard,  every  one  in  his 
peculiar  province,  to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  ordonnance : 
and  that  the  fame  may  be  made  public,  and  regiftered  in  the 
Chanceries  of  the  faid  ports,  and  among  the  archives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  that  no  one  may  be  un- 
acquainted therewith. — Done  at  Fointainbleau,  the  25th  of 
Auguft,   1728. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  the  patent  of  health  that 
the  captains  and  matters  of  fhips  fhould  take,  who  traffic 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary. — September  J  730. 

'  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  captains  and  owners  of 
fhips  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  in- 
ftead  of  having  duly  infpected,  in  every  port  where  they  arrive, 
the  patent  of  health,  which  they  fhould  take  in  the  firft  of  the 
faid  ports  where  they  began  their  loading,  conformably  to  the 
ordonnance  of  the  26th  of  February,  1702,  take  feveral  pa- 
tents of  health  in  the  different  ports  into  which  they  put,  and 
do  not  prefent  to  the  intendant  of  health  at  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon,  when  they  return,  only  thofe  patents  which  occafion 
them  to  be  treated  more  favourably  with  refpect  to  their  qua- 
rantine; which  prevents  the  faid  intendants  from  having 
knowledge  of  the  true  ftate  of  health  in  the  ports  wherein  the 
faid  fhips  have  had  communication,  and  may  thereby  bring 
the  plague  into  the  kingdom:  to  prevent  which  calamity,  his 
majefty,  judging  it  neceffary  to  extend  the  regulations  of  the 
ordonnance  of  the  26th  of  February,  1702,  hath  ordained, 
and  doth  ordain  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 
All  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips,  who  fhall  depart  from  one 
port  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  wherein  they  have  began  to 
take  in  their  loading  of  merchandize  or  provifions,  embark 
paffengers,  or  receive  their  ballaft,  in  order  to  load  elfewhere, 
fhall  take  their  patent  of  health  from  the  conful  or  vice-con- 
ful,  who  (hall  (ignify  the  true  ftate  and  condition  of  the  faid 
port,  with  refpect  to  it's  healthfulnefs. 

II. 
The  faid  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips  fhall  not  part  with  the 
firft  patent  'till  their  arrival  in  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  or  Tou- 
lon, where  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  the 
intendants  of  health,  on  pain  of  fix  months  imprifonment, 
and  being  deprived  for  ever  of  their  freedom  and  privileges : 
to  which  end  they  fhall  be  blotted  out  of  the  regifters  of  cap- 
tains and  mafteis,  and  fhall  not,  for  the  future,  ferve  again 
in  the  faid  capacity,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

III. 
If,  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  they  touch  at  one  or  more 
ports  in  the  Levant,  or  others  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
fhall  return  this  firft  patent  to  the  confuls  or  vice-confuls  in 
the  faid  ports,  to  be  examined,  and  afterwards  given  to  the 
faid  captains  and  mafters,  without  the  faid  confuls  and  vice- 
confuls  retaining  the  fame,  and  oblige  them  to  takeout  a  new 
one,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  on  pain  of  their  being 
recalled. 

IV. 
The  patents  of  health  fhall  be  examined  by  the  faid  confuls 
and  vice  confuls,  as  foon  as  ever  required  by  the  captains  and 
mafters  of  fhips,  that  their  voyage  mav  not  be  retarded. 

V. 
The  confuls  and  vice-confuls  fhall  declare,  in  their  vifa,  the 
real  ftate  and  condition  of  health  in  the  places  of  their  refi- 
dence,  and  fhall  infert  therein  the  intelligence  which  they 
have  of  the  ditiempers  thatpievail  in  the  other  neighbouring 
places,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  ot  their  pott  of  trult. 

VI. 
His  majefty  forbids,  under  the  fame  penalty,  the  faid  confuls 
and  vice-confuls,  and  .heir  Chanceries,  to  demand  any  du- 
ties, 


& 
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ties  or  fees  for  the  vifa  of  the  patents  of  health  of  thofe  ft.ips 
Which  Sbe  involuntarily  obliged  to  touch  at  the  ports  of 
n'.  Levant  and  Barbary,  without  loading  .here:  and  with  re- 
ta rS  nofe  who,  having  made  a  part  0  ihetr  loading  .none 
PP  rt  fhall  touch  at  other  ports,  to  take  ,„  merchandize  pro- 
■r  nr  nafTenr/ers  the  captains  and  mailers  of  fhips  Ihall 
^ tliged!  in  t^trScafe  onl/,  to  pay  30  fob  for  the  via  of 
their  patent  of  health. 

If  after  a  captain  or  matter  of  fhip,  having  his  patent  examined 

n on*  port  (ball  be  neceliited  to  ft.,  there,  e.ther  bv  being 

wind-bound,  or  from  other  unfore  &«>  caufe,   *  *£* 

obliged  before  his  departure,  to prefe.it  his  pa  ent  of  heath 
a«in  to  the  conful  or  vice-conful,  of  the  faid  port,  to  fig- 
nTfylpon  the  fpot,  and  without  cxpence    the  accidents  Whtch 

have  happened  in  the  interval  with  rega.d  to  health. 

His  majefty  exprefsly  forbids  the  faid  captains  and  matters  of 
S  ps  to  prefent,  on  their  arrival  in  the  poits  of  Provence, 
f'yP  other"  atent'than  that  which  has  been  dehvered £ jhern 
at  the  place  of  their  firft  departure  5  on  the  back  of  whah 
L  1  bethe  vifa,  which  has  been  endorfed  at  the  p places  where 
they  have  touched  during  their  voyage,  under  the  fame  pe- 
nalty of  degradation,  and  fix  months  imprisonment  bel.de. 
Hi  Ljefty  enjoins  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Tou- 
ioufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  have  a  ftrict  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  to  caufe  it  to  be  read  pub- 
i!l  d"  and  regjftered,  wherever  needful;  and  l.kew.ie  the 
Sieur  le  Bret,  counfellor  of  ftate,  mtenda.its  of  juft.ee,  po- 
lice, and  of  the  finances,  in  Provence,  and  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant-,  and  alio  the  fheriffs  and  deputies  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  the  .mendant  of  health, 
to  pay  due  regard  he.eunto.-The  conluls  and  vice-confuls 
of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  arealfo  enjoined  to  conform  to  the 
fame.-Doneat  Verfailles,  the  6th  or  September,  173c. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

<  The  count  ofTouloufe,  admiral  of  France  having  duly 
attended  to  the  king's  ordonnance  above  addrefied  to  us,  with 
orders  to  fee  the  fame  duly  executed  :  we  order  and  command 
all  under  our  authority  to  conform  thereunto  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  nation  ■  and  alfo  the  officers  of  the  admiralty 
of  Provence  to  regifter  them  among  the.r  records.— Done  at 
Rambouillet,  the  8th  of  September,  1730. 

Signed        L.  A.  De  Bourbon, 
And  underneath  by  his  royal  highnefs  L'Enfant. 

The  king's  declaration,  fignifying  that  no  cabbin-boy*  fhall 
be  left  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary.— Oftober 
the  12th,   1730. 
'  LEWIS,  by  the  crrace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  all 
whom  thefe  prefents concern,  &c.  We  having  been  informed 
that  many  cabbin-boys,  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the_  Me- 
diterranean, remain  in  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  by  reaion  of 
the  bad  treatment  which  they  have  received  or.  board   thofe 
fhips  wherein  they  have  been  embarked,  and  that  the  Mufiel- 
men,  having  found  it  very  eafy  to  feduce  them,  by  reafon  of 
their  infancy,  and  to  influence  them  to  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try: his  majefty  defiring  to  remedy  a  grievance  that  our  zeal  for 
religion,  and  regard  to  our  fubjects,  do  not  permit  us  to  fuf- 
fer  :  for  thefe  and  other  caufes  us  hereunto  moving,  of  our 
certain  knowledge,  full' power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have 
made,  and  do  make  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  by  our  hand, 
exprefs  prohibition  to  all  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips,  to 
maltreat,  or  fuffer  to  be  maltreated  by  the  fhip's  crew    the 
cabbin-boys  who  fhall   have  embarked   on    board  the    fhips 
which  they  command,  on  pain  of  being  punifhed,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe :   we  allow  only  that  thefe  cabbin- 
boys  fhall  fubmit  to  the  ordinary  and  ufual  puniihment:  we 
alfo  forbid  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  to  fuffer  any  of  the 
faid  boys,  when  in  the  poits  of  the  Levant,  to  go  onfhore, 
without  the  puard  of  an  officer  or  tailor,  in  whom  confidence 
may  be  repofed,  on  the  penalty  of  300  livres  fine  for  every  fuch 
boy,  who,  for   want  of  this   precaution,   fhall  be  flopped  in 
the  faid  ports.    We  enjoin  and  command  the  confulr,  vice- 
confuls,  and  other  perfons  charged  with  our  affairs  in  the  faid 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,    to  fignify,    among  the  lilt 
of  the  fhip's  crew,  the  cabbin-boys  who  fhall  be  there  detain- 
,      ed,  and  what  occafioned  the  fame,  and  whether  they  have  been 
demanded  by  the  faid  captains  and  mailers,  and  whether,  by 
the  negle&  of  the  faid  captains  and   mafters  in  reporting  the 
fame  in  the  lift  of  the  fhip's  crew,  any  have  been  detained  : 
we  will  and  ordain,  that  fuch  fhall  be  cenfured  and  reputed  as 
having  fuffered  the  faid  boys  to  go  on  fhore  without  a  perlon 
of  trull  to  attend  them  ;  and  therefore  they  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  faid  fine  of  300  livres  penalty:   we  ordain,  likcwife,  that 
violations  againfl  the  prefent  declaration  (hall  be  profecuted  at 
the  requeftof  our  follicitorof  the  admiralcy,  &c.' 

•  Our  reafon  for  taking  notice  of  this  declaration  is,  to  give 
an  idea  how  minutely  this  rival  nation  watches  the  meaneft 

.        VOL.U. 
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thing  that  tends  to  the  fecurity  of  their  commerce,  and  tho 
brood  of  their  feamen., 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  the  depofits  in  the  Chanceries 
of  the  confullhips  ef  the  Levant  and  Barbary. — September 

11,  I731- 

«  His  majefty  being  informed  that  there  are  depofits  in  truft 
in  the  Chanceries  of  the  confulfhips  of  the  Levant  and  Bar- 
bary, of  different  natures,  which  are  not  always  reclaimed, 
either  by  thofe  who  have  made  them,  or  by  their  creditors  or 
their  heirs ;  and  that  fome  confuls  have  difpofed  of  their  faid 
depofits,  inftead  of  keeping  them  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  ordonnance  of  the  4th  of  December,  1691. — His  majefty, 
refolving  to  eftablifh  a  better  order  in  regard  hereunto,  or- 
dains as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 
All  fums  of  money,  merchandize,  or  other  effects,  which 
fhall  be  depofited  in  the  Chanceries  of  the  confulfhips  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary,  fhall,  conformably  to  their  ordonnance 
of  the  4th  of  December,  1091,  be  kept  in  a  place  of  the  con- 
fularhoufe,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  locked  up  with  three 
different  keys,  one  of  which  fhall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor,  another  with  the  conful,  and  a  third  with  the 
principal  deputy  of  the  nation,  to  the  end  that  the  faid  eftedls 
fhall  not  be  drawn  out  from  the  place  of  dtpoiit,  excepting 
in  their  prelence. 

II. 
The  confuls  fhall  fignify,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  for  the  department  of  their  marine,  a  ftate  of 
the  depofits  which  fhall  remain  in  their  Chanceries,  men- 
tioning, in  the  faid  ftate,  the  day  and  year  when  they  were 
fo  depofited. 

III. 
His  majefty  ordains,  that  all  the  depofits  that  fhall  be  found  in 
the  chancents  of  the  confullhips  of  the  Levant  and  Barbarv, 
and  which  have  been  there  depofited  for  10  years,  lhall  be 
drawn  out  in  one  year,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  prefent  ordonnance  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

IV. 
His  majefty  alfo  ordains,  that  thofe  of  the  faid  depofits  made 
lefs  than  10  years,  and  thofe  that  fhall  be  afterwards  made, 
fhall  be  alfo  drawn  out  in  10  years,  reckoning  from  the  day 
that  they  were  depofited. 

V. 
His  majefty  ordains  that  the  depofits  which  (hall  not  have 
been  reclaimed,  according  to  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  the 
prefent  ordonnance,  fhall  be  fent  by  the  confuls  of  the  chains 
ber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  be  remitted  and 
divided  by  the  faid  chamber,  one  half  to  the  hofpitals  of  St. 
Efprit  and  De  La  Charite,  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  upon  condition,  neverthelefs,  to  deliver  up  the  value 
thereof  to  fuch  perfons  who  have  a  right  to  reclaim  them. 
His  majefty  commands  the  Sieur  Bret,  counfellor  of  ftate, 
firft  preiident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  intendant  of  juftice, 
of  the  police,  and  the  finances  of  Provence,  and  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant,  to  have  ftrict  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  which  fhall  be  read,  publifhed, 
and  fixed  up  wherever  needful,  that  no  one  may  pretend  ig- 
norance thereof. — His  majefty  alfo  commands  the  Sieur  mar- 
quis De  Villeneufe,  counfellor  of  ftate,  his  ambaflador  at  the 
Ottoman  Port,  to  have  ftrict  regard  alfo  to  the  execution  of 
the  fame. — He  enjoins  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar- 
feilles, and  the  confuls  of  the  feveral  ports  of  the  Levant,  to 
conform  hereunto. — Done  at  Marfeilles,  the  nth  of  Septem- 
ber,  1731. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 


Regulations  for  the  in. potts  of  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the 
ports  of  Negroponr,  Cavalle,  Rhodes,  M^teline,  Scio, 
Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone.  —  Of  February  the  28th,  1732. 

*  His  majefty  being  informed  of  the  different  impofts  of  the 
confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  French  nation,  elhbiiihed  in 
the  ports  of  Negropont,  Cavalle,  Rhodes,  Mettline,  Scio, 
Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone,  laid  upon  the  fhipping  which  traf- 
fic under  his  flag;  and  having  been  informed  that  this  revenue 
has  not  only  little  proportion  to  the  attendants  and  expenses 
of  the  faid  confuls  and  vice  confuls  (fome  having  thereby  tpo 
great  an  advantage,  and  others  not  fufficiently  indemnified) 
but  alio  that  the  power  of  the  faid  confuls  and  vice  conluls  to 
receive  fuch  revenue  is  not  fufficient  to  authorize  them,  nor 
intelligible  enough  for  their  direction,  whereby  differences 
frequently  arife  from  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls,  and  the 
captains  and  merchants  of  fhips  liable  to  fuch  impofts:  his 
m-jelly,  judging  necefiary  to  provide  againft  the  lame,  or- 
dains as  lollows : 

Negropont. 
The  confuls  of  the  French  nation  eftablifhed  at  Negropont 
fhall  be  intitled  to  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  con  1  lag?  on  all  mer- 
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chandizes  and  provisions  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  country, 
which  {hall  be  laden  for  the  account  of  Frenchmen,  or  for 
that  of  foreigners,  upon  all  (hips  carrying  French  colours,  let 
the  faid  merchandize  and  provifions  be  deftined  either  for 
]  ranee  or  any  foreign  country  in  Chriflendom. 
All  French  (hips  going  on  any  expedition  freighted  by  the 
fubje5ts  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  other  foreigners,  if  they 
be  laden  for  the  account  of  the  captain  or  mafter,  (hall  pay  to 
the  faid  conful  a  duty  of  two  piaftres  for  anchorage,  when  they 
embark  or  debark  merchandizes,  provifions,  or  pafTengers  in 
theportsdependingon  the  faid  confulfhip;  or  when  they  bring 
provifion  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  his  majefty,  forbidding 
the  xadtion  of  the  faid  duty  in  any  other  cafe  whatfoever. 
His  majefty  intends  that  all  the  ports,  roads,  and  coafts  fitu- 
ated  within  the  extent  of  the  government  of  the  pacha  of 
Negropont,  (hall  be  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  department  of 
the  laid  conful,  and  that  all  French  fhips  which  fliall  traffic 
there  Hull  pay  the  duties  befo/e  mentioned. 

Cavalle. 
The  conful  of  the  French  nation  eftablifhed  at  Cavalle  fhall 
aifo  be  intitled  to  a  conlulage  duty  of  2  per  cent,  upon  all 
merchandizes  and  provifions  of  the  product  of  the  country 
which  fhall  be  laden  there  for  the  French  account,  or  for  that 
of  foreigners  upon  fhips  carrying  his  majefty's  colours,  let 
the  faid  merchandizes  and  provifions  be  intended  for  France, 
or  any  foreign  country  in  Chriflendom. 
All  fhips,  going  on  an  expedition,  which  fhall  embark  or  de- 
bark, in  the  ports  dependent  on  the  faid  confulfhip,  merchan- 
dizes, provifions,  or  paffengers,  fhall  pay  alfo  two  piaftres  to 
the  conful  as  a  duty  for  anchorage,  whether  they  are  freighted 
by  the  fubjefls  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  other  foreigners,  or 
laden  for  the  account  of  captains  or  mafters. 

Rhodes. 
Ships  carrying  French  colours,  which  fhall  go  directly  from  the 
ports  of  France  to  Rhodes,  and  which  fhall  unlade  their  mer- 
chandizes, or  provifions,  ro  which  fhall  embark  to  carry  them 
to  France,  or  any  foreign  country  of  Chriftendom,  fhall  pay 
to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port  a  duty  of  anchorage  only ;  which 
(hall  be  of  feven  piaftres  and  one  half  for  the  fhips  and  veflels 
with  fquare  fails  and  of  five  piaftres  for  barks,  and  all  other 
veflels  with  fmack  or  triangular  fails. 

The  cruizers  which  fhall  load  or  unload  in  the  ports  depen- 
dent on  the  faid  confulfhip,  as  before  reprefented,  and  thofe 
which  fhall  carry  provifions  thither,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid 
conful  five  piaftres,  without  diftin£tion  of  veflels. 
His  majefty  intends  that  the  faid  confuls  fhall  receive  the  fame 
duties  on  all  fhips  that  fhall  traffic  at  Stanchio  and  other 
ports  dependent  on  the  confulfhips. 

Meteline. 
French  fhips  which  fhall  load  in  the  ifle  of  Meteline,  and  it's 
dependencies,  merchandizes  and  provifions,  to  carry  either 
into  France,  or  into  the  foreign  countries  of  Chriftendom, 
(hall  pay  to  the  vice-conful  of  the  faid  port,  viz.  for  theveiTels 
12  piaftres,  and  barks  8  piaftres. 

Cruizers  freighted  by  the  fubjecls  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
other  foreigners,  or  loaded  for  the  account  of  the  captain  or 
mafter,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid  vice-conful  four  piaftres,  without 
diftinclion  of  veflel,  when  they  embark  or  debark  merchan- 
dizes, provifions,  or  paffengers  in  the  ports  dependent  on  the 
faid  vice-confulfhip,  and  when  they  carry  provifions  thither. 

Scio. 
The  duty  of  anchorage  for  the  fhips  which,  going  from  the 
ports  of  France  to  Scio,  fhall  unlade  there,  and  thofe  which 
(hall  load  in  their  return  to  France,  or  the  foreign  countries 
of  Chriftendom,  fhall  be  paid  to  the  vice-conful  of  the  faid 
port,  at  the  rate  of  feven  piaftres  and  a  half  per  veflel,  and 
five  piaftres  per  bark. 

Cruizers  freighted  by  foreigners,  or  laden  at  the  rifque  of  the 
captains  and  mafters,  as  before  fhewn,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid 
vice-conful  five  piaftres,  all  without  diftinction  of  veflel, 
when  they  load  or  unload  merchandizes,  pafiengers,  or  pro- 
vifions, and  not  otherwife. 

The  vice-conful  fhall  continue  to  have  400  piaftres  paid  him 
annually,  by  the  French  nation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna,  to 
bear  thofe  expences  with  which  he  is  charged. 

M11.0. 
Veflels  coming  from  France,  which  fhall  unlade  in  the  ports 
dependent  on  the  faid  confulfhip,  and  thofe  which  (hall  load 
there  for  the  ports  of  France,  or  others  of  Chriftendom  ;  and 
thofe  cruizers  which  fhall  load  or  unload  merchandizes,  paf- 
fengers, or  provifions,  fhall  pay  to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port 
three  piaftres  for  all  duties,  without  diftinction  of  veflel. 

Tine  and  Micone. 
The  conful  of  Tine  and  Micone  fhall  receive  alfo  three  piaftres 
for  the  whole  duty,  as  well  of  fhips  which,  coming  from 
France,  fhall  unload  in  the  ports  of  the  department,  and 
thofe  which  fhall  load  to  return  to  France,  or  other  countries 
of  Chriftendom,  as  of  cruizers,  which  fhall  take  in  merchan- 
dizes, paffengers,  or  provifions. 

General  Regulations  for  all  the  faid  ports. 

All  the  duties  before  regulated  in  favour  of  the  confuls  and 
r  ice-confuls,  named  in  the  prefent  regulation,  fhall  be  paid 
©nee  only  in  the  fame  voyage>  even  when  the  veflel  fhall 


load  in  feveral  ports,  in  the  department  of  the  fame  conful  or 
vice-conful. 

The  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  fhall  enjoy  moreover  the 
duties  of  Chancery,  on  the  foot  whereon  they  have  been  re- 
gulated in  July  1692,  on  condition  of  providing  thofe  with 
reafonable  falaries  who  fliall  devote  themfelves  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Chancery,  &c. 

In  confequence  whereof,  his  majefty  forbids  the  faid  confuli 
and  vice-confuls,  under  pain  of  extortion,  and  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  office,  to  demand  any  duty  of  anchorage,  or 
other,  of  fhips  which  do  not  arrive  at  the  ports  and  roads  of 
their  department  but  by  force,  and  only  to  touch  there,  and 
do  not  lade  or  unlade  any  merchandize  or  paffengers,  nor 
carry  thither  provifions. 

In  like  manner,  arid  under  the  fame  penalties,  he  forbids  the 
faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  to  demand  any  other  duties 
whatever. 

His  majefty  alfo  forbids  all  captains  and  mafters  of  French 
(hips,  their  traders  and  freighters,  to  deprive  the  faid  con- 
fuls and  vice-confuls  of  the  duties  appropriated  by  the  prefent 
regulation  ;  enjoining  them  to  bring  with  them  their  acquittal 
for  the  fame,  under  pain  of  four  times  the  fum,  and  three 
months  imprifonment. 

The  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips  fhall  continue  to  pay  the 
Turks  the  duties  eftablifhed  by  ci  a""  in  favour  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  others  of  the  com. try  ;  of  which  duties  the  faid  con- 
fuls and  vice-confuls  (hall  keep  a  table  in  the  faid  Chanceries. 
His  majefty  enjoins  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Tou- 
loufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  have  ftrict  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prefent  regulation,  and  caufc-  the  fame  to  be 
read,  publiihed,  and  regiftered,  wheiever  needful,  &c. — 
Done  at  Marly,  the  28th  of  February,   1732. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

The  ordonnance  of  December,  1732,  regulates  the  rank 
and  place  that  the  chancellors  of  the  confulfhip  of  the  ports 
of  the  Levant  fhall  have  in  the  public  cerem;nks;  which  w« 
fhall  pafs  over. 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  relating  to  the  merchandizes 
in  pacotilles  *,  as  the  French  term  them,  which  the  cap- 
tains, fupercargoes,  and  pafiengers  carry  into  the  Levant, 
as  well  for  their  own  account  as  for  that  of  the  freighters, 
&c.  March  1733. 
'  It  having  been  reprefented  to  the  king  in  council,  that  the 
French  merchants  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  con- 
tinue to  complain  of  the  infinite  prejudice  done  to  the  trade 
of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the  cuftom  of 
the  captains,  fupercargoes,  and  paffengers  carrying  merchan- 
dizes in  pacotilles,  either  for  their  account,  or  that  of  their 
freighters  to  their  addrefs :  his  majefty  has  judged  neceflary 
to  caufe  thofe  memorials  to  be  laid  before  him  that  have  been 
fenton  this  matter,  as  well  by  theSieur  marquisde  Villeneufe, 
his  ambaflador  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  as  by  the  confuls  of  the 
faid  ports,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles :  among 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed  to  his  majefty, 
nothing  has  appeared  more  reafonable  than  to  take  for  the  fu- 
ture fuch  precautions,  which,  without  depriving  the  faid  cap- 
tains, fupercargoes,  and  pafiengers,  of  the  liberty  they  have 
of  carrying  merchandizes  in  pacotilles  into  the  Levant,  may 
nevertheless  prevent  the  abufes  arifing  therefrom,  and  put  a 
ftop  to  thofe  complaints  that  have  been  long  made,  and,  be- 
ing willing  to  explain  his  intentions  upon  this  occafion,  the 
kin»  being  in  council  hath  ordained  a>  follows  : 

*  This  is  a  term  in  the  French  marine  commerce,  fignifying  a 
certain  weight,  or  quantity  of  merchandizes,  which  the  officers 
and  failors  are  permitted  to  carry  in  their  cficfts,  to  trade  in 
for  their  own  account. — It  pays  no  freight,  either  in  carrying 
out  or  in  the  returns  made.  It  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
contract,  it  being  a  particular  and  verbal  agreement  made 
between  the  failors  and  owners  of  merchantmen,  particularly 
thofe  defigned  for  foreign  trade  in  long  voyages. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Thecaptains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  paffengers  of  French 
fhips,  carrying  into  the  ports  of  the  Levant  merchandizes, 
either  for  their  own  account,  or  that  of  their  freighters,  fhall 
be  obliged  for  the  future,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
the  prefent  arret,  to  fell  them  to  the  French  nation  eftablifhed 
in  the  faid  ports,  and  to  purchafe  of  them  the  merchandizes 
which  they  fhall  want  in  return ;  his  majefty  exprefsly  pro- 
hibits them  from  buying  or  felling  any  kind  of  merchandizes 
in  the  faid  ports  where  there  are  French  merchants  eftablifhed, 
making  a  body  of  the  nation,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the 
faid  merchandizes,  and  a  fine  of  500  livres,  for  every  one 
Who  fhall  violate  this  arret:  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  fhall 
alfo  be  difqualified  for  ever  acting  in  the  faid  capacity  again. 

II. 
The  French  nation  of  the  feveral  faid  ports  fhall  be  obliged  to 
take  for  their  account,  at  ic  per  cent,  under  the  current  price, 
merchandizes  of  the  faid  captains  and  mafters,  fupercargoes, 
and  paffengers,,  and  to  fupply  them  with  the  value  there- 
of, either  in  money  or  fuch  merchandizes,  as  they  (hall  re- 
quire in  return,  at  4  per  cent,  above  the  current  price  in  the 
faid  port:  his  majefty  wills  and  ordains  that  the  profit  arifing 
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as  well  from  the  diminution  of  the  10  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  goods  imported,  as  on  the  augmentation  of  4  percent, 
upon  thofe  merchandizes  exported,  (hall  be  added  to  tne  na- 
tional cafh,  to  difcharge  the  expences  of  the  port. 

III. 
Since  the  merchandizes  carried  by  the  faid  captains,  mafters, 
fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers,  {hall  be  paid  for  by  the  nation 
charged  "therewith,  either  in  money  or  merchandize,  and 
thatf  among  the  faid  imported  merchandizes,  there  are  fome 
who  fell  them  at  a  diftant  time,  a  difcount  being  allowed  for 
prompt  payment :  his  majefty  ordains,  that,  upon  the  mer- 
chandizes imported  and  (o  fold,  the  nation  fhall  retain  the 
ufual  difcount,  independent  of  the  10  per  cent,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

IV. 
His  majefty  alfo  wills  and  ordains,  that,  if  any  one  of  the 
faid  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers,  buys 
or  fells  merchandizes,  in  violating  of  the  prefent  regulation, 
the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  faid  ports  fhall  caufe  the 
faid  merchandizes  to  be  feized,  and  order  the  confifcation 
thereof,  together  with  the  fines  to  be  placed  to  the  national 
cafh,  for  the  ufe  of  the  port. 

V. 
His  majefty  neverthelefs  ordains,  that  the  faid  captains,  maf- 
ters, fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers,  fhall  buy  and  fell  them- 
felves  merchandizes,  in  thofe  ports  where  there  are  no  French 
merchants  eftablifhed,  making?  body  of  the  nation. 

VI. 
His  majefty  moreover  wills  that  thechamberof  commerce  at 
Marfeilles  doth  continue  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  mer- 
chandizes which  fhall  come  from  the  Levant  for  the  account 
of  the  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers,  alfo  of 
the  ordinary  duties;  even  thofe  of  the  averages  of  the  port, 
if  they  have  not  been  difcharged,  as  likewife  in  the  cafe  where 
the  faid  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers,  fhall 
carry  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  brought  in  violation 
thereof,  and  unknown  to  the  confuls  in  the  faid  ports ;  and 
where  there  are  French  merchants  eftablifhed  as  a  body  of  the 
nation,  the  faid  chamber  of  commerce  fhall  have  a  ftrict  eye 
upon  the  violators,  to  caufe  them  to  be  condemned  in  the 
pains  and  penalties  hereby  enacted. 

His  majefty  orders  and  commands  that  all  officers  any  way 
concerned  herein  have  due  regard  to  the  execution  of  this 
arret,  &c. — Done  at  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty 
being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles  the  17th  of  March,  1733. 

Signed         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  the  duties  of  the  confuls 
and  vice-confuls  of  the  ports  of  Negropont,  Cavalle, 
Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio,  Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone. — 
Of  May  1733. 

c  The  regulations  of  the  28th  of  February,  1732,  being  re- 
prefented  to  his  majefty,  whereby  the  duties  of  the  confuls 
and  vice-confuls  are  fettled  in  the  ports  of  Negropont,  Ca- 
valle, Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio,  Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone, 
without  mentioning  that  which  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls 
ufually  require  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the 
freight  which  the  captains  and  mafters  of  French  fhips  make 
in  their  ports  :  and  judging  that  the  reduction  of  this  duty,  the 
foundation  whereof  is  the  care  of  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls 
have  with  regard  to  the  faid  freights,  and  the  advantage  thereby 
reaped  by  the  faid  captains  and  mafters,  the  receipt  thereof  fhall 
be  made  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  feveral  parties:  his 
majefty  ordains  that  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  faid 
port9,  who  haw  not  appointments  paid  them  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  fhall  receive  for  the  future  2  per 
cent,  only  upon  the  price  of  the  freights  which  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  the  French  fhips  fhall  make  in  their  refpective 
ports;  forbidding  the  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  to  exact 
the  faid  duty  to  a  higher  rate,  and  the  faid  captains  and 
mafteis  not  to  defraud  the  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  there- 
of, under  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted  in  the  regulation  of 
the  2.8th  of  February,  1732,  which  his  majefty  requires  fhall 
be  executed  according,  to  the  form  and  tenor  thereof. — His 
majefty  commands  all  officers  concerned  herein  to  fee  to  the 
due  execution  hereof. — Done  at  Verfailles,  the  27th  of  May 
1733. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  und&rneath         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  the  French  merchants  to 
conilgn,  directly  or  indirectly,  merchandizes,  fruits,  or 
provifions,  to  foreigners  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant.— Of  February  1735. 

*  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  French  merchants  trad- 
ing to  the  Levant  make  ufe  of  the  names  of  ftrangers  eftablifh- 
ed at  Marfeilles,  or  in  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  caufe 
their  merchandizes  to  be  configned  to  other  ftrangers  fettled 
in  the  ports'&f  the  Levant,  who  fhall  be  ordered  to  fell  them 
for  the  account  of  the  faid  French  merchants,  and  make  the 
returns  to  them  :  his  majefty,  defirous  to  prevent  an  abufe 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  his  fubjects  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  his  majefty  ex- 


pre/sly  forbids  all  French  merchant*,  and  other  his  fubjtc"ls< 
trading  there,  to  confign,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
by  themfelves  or  others,  any  fort  of  merchandizes,  fruits,  or 
provifions,  even  in  pacotilles,  to  the  commiffioners,  or  fo- 
reign merchants,  eftablifhed  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant, 
on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  fame,  and  a  fine  of  io,oco 
livres,  one  half  to  go  to  the  informer ;  and,  even  for  the  fn  ft 
default,  the  faid  French  merchants  fhall  be  for  ever  after  ren- 
dered incapable  of  following  the  faid  commerce  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  punifhed  alfo  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
cafe. 

His  majefty  commands  all  perfons  in  office  to  have  due  re- 
gard to  the  execution  hereof. — Done  at  Verfailles,  the  2d  of 
February,  1735. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux/ 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  concerning  the  impofition 
of  a  duty  of  average  of  1  per  cent,  for  three  years,  upon 
the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  carried  to  the  ports  of 
the  Levant. — Of  February,  1736. 

*  The  king  having  permitted  the  fheriffs  and  deputies  of  the 
chamber  of  the  commerce  at  Marfeilles  to  borrow,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  the  fum  of  180,000  livres,  with  ffipu- 
lations  of  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  to  difcharge  all  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  nation  at  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  which 
the  faid  nation  pays  a  confiderable  intereft,  which  is  a  bur- 
then upon  commerce :  and  his  majefty  defuing  to  put  the 
faid  chamber  in  a  condition  to  reimburfe  the  faid  fum  of 
180,000  livres,  in  the  fame  term  of  three  years,  by  means  of  a 
moderate  average-duty  on  importation,  which  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  belaid  upon  merchandizes  which  are  carried  into  the 
ports  of  the  Levant :  his  majefty  having  feen  the  refolution 
of  the  afTembly  held  upon  that  fubject  by  the  faid  chamber, 
the  23d  of  January  lafi,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Sieur  1- 
card,  infpector  of  that  commerce  ;  having  heard  the  report, 
and  confidered  the  whole,  his  majefty,  being  in  council,  has 
ordained  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    I. 

There  fhall  be  raifedin  every  port  of  the  Levant,  during  the 
fpace  of  three  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  publication 
of  the  prefent  arret,  I  per  cent,  average  at  importation 
upon  all  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  carried  thither 
from  France  and  foreign  countries,  by  French  fhips,  or 
others  that  carry  on  that  trade  under  the  protection  of 
France. 

II. 
The  ports  of  Morea  and  Barbary,  and  thofe  of  the  Archipe- 
lago.— [fee  Archipelago]  of  Satalia,  and  others   where 
there  are  no  French  merchants  eftablifhed,  making  a  body  of 
the  nation,  fhall  be  excepted  from  the  faid  impofition. 

III. 
His  majefty  wills  and  ordains,  that  the  piaftres,  fequins,  and 
other  foreign  fpecies,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  the  fame  duty  of 
average  at  importation;  which  fhall  be  received  on  our  mer- 
chandizes, in  conformity  to  the  tariff  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
price  thereof,  which  fhall  be  raifed  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce at  Marfeilles,  and  fent  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation 
for  this  purpofe  into  the  faid  ports. 

IV. 
His  majefty  ordains  that  the  faid  deputies  fhall  receive  the  faid 
duty  of  average  at  importation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
duty  of  average  is  at  exportation,  and  appropriated  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  and  they  fhall  keep  a  feparate  account 
of  the  product  of  the  faid  duty,  which  fhall  be  balanced  every 
fix  months,  in  the  prefenceof  the  conful. 

V. 
His  majefty  enjoins  all  captains  and  mafters  of  French  fhips, 
or  foreigners  which  fhall  be  under  the  protection  of  France 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  prefent,  within  24  hours  after 
arrival,  the  policies  and  manifeffoes  of  their  loading,  to  the 
confuls  and  deputies  of  the  nation;  and  juftly  and  faithfully 
to  declare  the  quantity  of  merchandizes  with  which  their 
vefTels  ate  laden,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of  thofe  not  iq 
declared,  and  a  fine  of  1000  livres. 

VI. 
If  any  merchant  is  found  to  evade  the  faid  duty,  be  it  either 
in  fupplying  counterfeit  manifeftoes,  or  otherwife,his  majefty 
wills  and  ordains,  that,  befides  the  confifcation  of  the  mer- 
chandizes,  he  fhall  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000  livres  ; 
and,  if  he  is  a  trader  refident  in  the  Levant,  he  fhall  be  fent 
back  into  France  :  the  whole  to  be  applied,  viz.  one-third 
to  the  informer,  one-third  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles,  and  the  remainder  to  the  hofp'ual  of  the  faid  city 
of  Marfeilles. 

VII. 
His  majefty  means  and  intends  that  the  faid  duty  fhall  ceafe 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  three  years,  for  which  i$ 
is  eftablifhed,  if  it  produce,  before  that  time,  wherewith  to 
difcharge  the  fum  of  1 8o,coo  livres,  borrowed  by  the  faid 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  intereft  of  the  fame,  which 
likewife  muft  be  difcharged  out  of  the  faid  duty  :  for  which' 
purpofe  it  is  ordained,  that  the  faid  chamber  and  theconfu's 
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fhali  render  an  exact  account  of  the  receipt  which  (hall  be 
made  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

VIII. 
His  majefty  wills  and  ordains,  that  the  faid  chamber  of  com- 
merce ihall  keep  a  feparate  account  of  the  product  and  appli- 
cation of  the  faid  duty ;  which  account  fhall  be  annually  ba- 
lanced by  the  Sieurlcard,  infpector  of  this  commerce,  whom 
his  majefty  enjoins  to  have  due  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
prefent  arret. — Done  at  the  council  of  (late,  his  majefty  be- 
ing prefent,  held  at  Verfeilles  the  25th  of  February,   1736. 

Signed         Phelypeaux.' 

A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  French  fhips  to  be  configned 
to  merchant- ftrangers  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant, in  cafe  they  are  entirely  freighted  by  foreigners. — 
Of  April  1737. 
'  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  merchants  of  different 
nations  who  are  fettled  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  would  be 
more  induced,  than  they  really  are,  to  freight  French  (hips, 
by  their  correspondents  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  where  they  find  them,  if  the  faid  fhips  might  be 
directed  and  confined  to  them  :  and  his  majefty's  ambalfador 
atConftantinople  having  alio  informed  him,  that  fuch  confign- 
ment  made  to  foreign  merchants,  of  French  fhips  freighted  by 
foreigners,  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  French  merchants 
eftablifhed  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant :  his  majefty,  conii- 
dering  the  31ft  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  21  ft  of  October, 
1727,  hath  permitted,  and  doth  permit,  that  the  fhips  of  his 
fubjects  may  be  addreffed  and  confined  to  foreign  merchants 
eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  the  cafe  only  when 
the  faid  fhips  dial!  be  wholly  freighted  by  foreigners. — His 
majefty  orders  and  commands  Motif,  the  count  of  Touloufe, 
admiral  of  France,  and  the  Sieur  marquis  De  Villeneufe,  am- 
baflador  at  Conftantinople,  to  have  due  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  v.  hich  fhall  be  regiftered  in 
the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and 
read,  publifhed,  and  fixed  up  wherever  needful. — Done  at 
Versailles,  the  23d  of  April,   1737. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Phelypeaux.' 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  eftablifhing,  to  commence 
the  ift  of  April,  1739,  that  the  duty  of  average  at  impor- 
tation, the  railing  of  which  was  ordained  by  the  arret  of 
the  25th  of  February,  J 736,  fhall  be  fuppreffed  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Levant. — Of  December  1 738. 

*  The  arret  of  council  of  the  25th  of  February,  1736,  being 
laid  before  the  king  in  his  council  of  ftate,  by  which  his  ma- 
jefty ordained  that  there  fhould  be  raifed,  in  each  of  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  during  the  term  of  three  years,  reckoning 
from  the  day  that  the  faid  arret  fhould  be  received  and  made 
public,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  average  of  importation   upon 
all  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  carried  thither  from  France 
and  foreign  countries,  by  French  fhips,  or  others  carrying 
on  trade  under  the  protection  of  France :  and  his  majefty 
having  caufed  the  accounts  to  be  examined,  which,  fir.ee  the 
eftablifhnunt  of  the  faid  duty,  have  been  given  in  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  fettled   by  the  Sieur  Icard,  in- 
fpector of  the  commerce  of^the  Levant,  in  conformity  to  the 
7th  and  8th  articles  of  the  faid  arret:  and  having  found  that, 
the  faid  duty  being  received   'till  the  31ft  of  March,   1739, 
enfuing,  the  product  thereof  will   be  fufneient  to  reimburfe 
the  fumof  1  So, 000  livres,  which  his  majefty  had  permitted 
the  fheriffs  and   deputies   of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
■    Marfeilles  to  borrow,  for  the  faid  term  of  three  years,   in  or- 
der to  difcharge  all  the  debts  contracted  by  the  nation  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant:   his  majefty,   conformable  to   the  7th 
article  of  the  faid   arret,  ordaining  that  the  faid  duty  fhould 
ceafe,  for  the  eafementof  his  fubjects  trading  to  the  Levant, 
although  the  faid  three  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  fuch 
receipt  of  duty  commenced,    fhould  not  be  abfolutely  ex- 
pired : — Having  feen  the  reprefentation  of  the  Sieur  Icard, 
the  king,  being  in  council,   hath  ordained,  and  doth  ordain, 
that,  on  the  fii  ft  day  of  April,  in  ihe  year  enfuing,  1739,  the 
duty  of  average  on  importation  fhall   be  fupprefied  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Levant;  that  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be 
exported  thither  from  France  and  foreign  countries,  fhall  be 
difencumbered  from  the  payment  of  the  faid  impofnion:  his 
majefty  prohibits  the  conluls  and  deputies  of  the  nation  in  the 
faid  ports,  and  all  others,    from    demanding  the  faid   duty  ; 
and  ordains,  that  the  total  of  the  amount  of  the  receipt  of 
the  faid  duty,  which  fhall  be  made  during  the  fix  laft  months 
of  the  prefent  year,  and  'till  the  faid  31ft  day  of  the   month 
of  March  next,   there  fhall  be  delivered,   by  the  fheriffs  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  a  de- 
finitive account  of  the  produce  and  appropriation  of  the  faid 
duty,  which  fhall  be  balanced  by  the  faid  Sieur  Icard — His 
jefty  command  ur  marquis  de  Villeneufe,  counfellor 

of  (fate,   his    .  'or   at  the   Port,   alfo  the   Sieur  Icard, 

infpector  of    the  commence  of  the  Levant,   and  the  fheriffs 
~nd  depi  he  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to 

have  a  find  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  arret :  he 
alfo  enjoins  the  c6nful$  of  the  nation,  in  the  ports  of  the 


Levant,  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  made  public,  and  regiftered 
in  their  Chanceries,  and  to  fee  the  fame  executed.  —  Done 
at  the  king's  council  of  Pate,  his  majefty  being  prefent, 
held  at  Vcrfailles  the  12th  of  December,   1738. 

Signed     Phelypeaux.' 

On  the  igth  of  Januaiy,  1749,  an  arret  was  iffued  for  the 
regulation  of  policies  of  affurauce  palled  before  the  figning 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  with  reeard  to  fhips  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  regulating  the 
premiums  to  be  allowed  to  the  infurers,  in  thofe  cafes  men- 
tioned in  the  arret  of  the  12th  of  July,  1748. — But,  this* 
being  too  long  to  infert  here,  we  fhall  defei  it  to  the  article 
Policy  of  Assurance. 

*  This  arret  alfo  fhews  what  extraordinary  care  the  French 
have  taken  of  this  branch  of  trade,  in  the  molt  minute 
circumftance. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  fubjects  who  refide  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  to  poffefs  themfelves  of 
any  real  eftates. — July  1749. 

1  His  majefty  being  informed  that,  notvvithftanding  the  pro- 
hibitions made,  none  of  his  fubjects  relideni  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary  fhould  poffefs  themfelves  of  real 
eftates,  many  of  them  are  actually  in  poiLflion  of  houfes, 
lands,  and  gardens,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  in  payment  for  debts  due  to  them  by  the  fubjecls 
of  the  Grand  Seignior  :  and  experience  having  manileikd 
that  this  kind  of  property  influences  their  refidence  inTurkey, 
prolongs  their  return  into  the  kingdom,  at  the  term  fixed  for 
their  refidence,  and  gives  room  to  litigations  dangerous  to 
the  fafety  and  tranquility  of  the  nation  :  his  majefty  judges 
neceflary  to  declare  more  precifely  his  intentions  upon  this 
fubject,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  ordain,  as  follows,   viz. 

ARTICLE     I. 

The  confuls,  chancellors,  interpreters,  merchants,  artizans, 
and  all  other  fubjects  of  the  king  refiding  inTuikey  and  Bar- 
bary, fhall  be  incapable,  for  the  future,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  to  acquire  real  eftate,  by  the  way  ofpurchafe, 
ceftion,  gift,  or  legacy,  either  lands,  houfes,  gardens,  rents, 
and  other  immoveables,  under  pain  of  being  lent  back  with- 
out delay  into  France,  and  the  lofs  of  the  faid  properties; 
which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  in 
order  to  be  fold,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  ami 
the  amount  to  be  remitted  to  the  national  cafh  of  the  port, 
to  be  applied  to  their  expences  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

II. 
His  majefty  orders  thofe  of  his  fubjects  who  poffefs  real  eftates, 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent lofs  in  the  fale  thereof,  his  majefty  giants  them  'till  the 
ift  of  January,  1 7 5 1 ,  after  which  term  the  faid  proprietors, 
or  poffeffors,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  in  the 
preceding  article. 

III. 
His  majefty  declares  that,  in  the  prefent  prohibition,  the 
dwelling-houfe  of  his  ambaflador  refiding  at  Conftantinople 
fhall  not  be  included,  nor  the  dwelling-hcufes  of  the  confuls, 
the  chapels,  church-yards,  nor  the  hofpital  for  miftionaries  ; 
which  the  nation  and  the  faid  mtfionaries  fhall  continue  to 
enjoy  as  heretofore,  in  conforming  themfelves,  neverthelefs, 
to  what  is  prefcribed,  in  refpect  hereunto,  by  the  capitula- 
tions made  with  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  particular  orders 
of  his  majtfty. 

IV. 
His  majefty,  notvvithftanding,  permits  the  French  refiding 
in  Turkey  and  Barbary.  in  cafe  of  death,  Sight,  bankrupt- 
cy of  their  debtors,  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  enter  their 
action  againft  the  immoveables,  and  to  purlue  the  fale  there- 
of 'til!  the  abfolutc  payment  of  their  debts;  exprefsly  for- 
bidding them  to  accept  and  keep  fuch  effects  by  way  of  mort- 
gage, in  order  to  enjoy  their  revenues. 

V 
His  majefty,  in  like  manner,  forbids  all  his  fubjects  from 
taking  a  farm,  or  the  admin  ift  ration  of  lands,  houies,  or  du^ 
ties  cf  cuilom  belonging  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  his  fub- 
jects, under  any  pretext  whatfoever:  oidaining  that  thofe 
who  are  encumbered  therewith,  may  rather  recede  from  their 
agreement,  under  pain  of  being  fent  back,  and  rigoroufly 
punifhed  in  France. 

VI. 
His  majefty,  however,  permits  his  fubjects,  but  only  in  cafe 
of  abfolutc  necefiity,  to  take  in  payment  the  harveft,  or  the 
produce  of  one  or  feveral  years,  provided  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  number  of  thofe  fixed  for  the  time  of  their  refi- 
dence in  the  Levant. 

VII. 
His  majefty   moft  exprefsly  forbids  all  religious  mifiionaries, 
French  or  foreigners,   refiding  in  Turkey  under  his  protec- 
tion, from  making  any  acquifition  or  augmentation  of  houfe 
yr  chapel,  without  having  fuft  obtained  the  confent  of  his 
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tnajefty,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Ottoman  Port,  which 
(hall  not  be  follicited  but  through  the  interposition  of  his 
ambaffidor  at  Conftantinople. 

His  majefty  enjoins  the  SieurDefalhmrs,  his  ambafTador  at  the 
Ottoman  Port,  the  Sieur'Pignon,  infpector  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  the  fheriffs  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  all  the  conlu's  of  the  French 
nation  refiding  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  to  have  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  which  dial  I 
be  read,  publifhed,  fixed  up,  and  regiftered  wherever  needful. 
— Done  at  Compeigne,  the  6th  of  July,   1749. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath         Rouille.' 

Remarks. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  royal  arrets,  edicts,  ordonnances,  and 
declarations,  iiTued  from  the  year  1665,  by  authority,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Levant  trade  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
France :  whence  a  good  judgment  may  be  made  from  Facts, 
to  what  caufes  the  prefent  flourishing  ftate  and  condition  of 
that  trade  may  be  juftly  attributed  :  and,  without  a  diftinct 
and  minute  knowledge  of  thefe  meafures,  it  is  not  poffible 
for  any  one  to  have  a  true  idea  of  the  policy  of  that  nation 
in  this  refpect.  A  general  fuperficial  knowledge  that  the 
French  take  this  or  that  meafure  alone  for  the  regulation  of 
their  Turkey  trade,  will  give  no  fatisfaclory  idea  of  that  fe- 
ries  of  policy  which  they  have  obferved  for  near  this  century 
paft  ;  and,  without  that,  we  can,  perhaps,  make  no  right 
judgment  of  the  regulations  ncceffary  for  our  own  Turkey 
trade,  for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  wifdom  of  France 
and  other  nations  in  managing  theirs. 

From  the  tenor  of  thefe  regulations,  the  judicious  reader  will 
eafily  difcern  the  neceffity  of  confulting  the  articles  Consul, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Marseilles  ;  to  which 
latter  place  we  more  particularly  refer  under  the  article  Pro- 
vence in  France,  that  being  the  capital  city,  where  the 
French  Levant  trade  is  carried  on,  and  where  the  regulations 
are  made  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  merchandizes  for  that  com- 
merce. 

Of  the  regulations  of  the  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  commerce 
of  the  Levant. 

Smyrna  is  the  principal  factory  of  the  Hollanders  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

The  Hollanders  have  at  Smyrna  a  conful,  a  treafurer,  three 
affiftant  judges,  and  a  chancellor.  The  conful  and  treafurer 
may  not  continue  in  place  above  three  years ;  they  are,  never- 
thelefs,  very  often  continued,  when  their  adminiftration  gives 
content ;  but  they  muft  obtain  their  confirmation  by  a  new 
patent. 

With  refpect  to  the  affiftant  judges,  their  employ  is  annual ; 
they  are  propofed  by  the  three  affiftants  in  office,  the  conful 
and  the  treafurer,  to  the  directors  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant  eftablifhed  at  Amfterdam,  which  commonly  approve 
of  them,  and  make  choice  of  one  of  the  three  ancients  to 
continue  for  the  following  year  :  he  is  called  the  firft  affift- 
ant, and  the  other  two  the  new  affiftants. 
The  ordonnances,  regulations,  and  the  inftructions  of  the 
diredtion  of  Amfterdam,  which  are  fent  to  the  Levant,  as 
well  as  the  difpatches  of  the  ambafTador  of  the  republic  re- 
fiding 3t  the  Port,  are  always  directed  to  the  conful,  treafurer, 
and  affiftants,  but  cannot  be  opened  but  by  the  conful  in  full 
afTembly,  and  in  prefence  of  the  other  officers,  or  at  leaft  of 
two  affiftants,  if  the  third  and  the  treafurer  happen  to  be  ab- 
fent :  the  fame  is  obferved  alfo  when  any  public  expence  be- 
comes neceffary  for  deliberation,  or  to  fubferibe  other  refolu- 
tions  taken  in  relation  to  commerce,  which  are  thereby  au- 
thenticated and  executed,  when  they  are  figned  by  the  con- 
ful and  two  of  the  faid  five  officers. 

When  it  is  requifite  to  have  an  afTembly  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  the  chancellor  and  a  druggerman  [fee  Drugcer- 
man]  apprize  the  merchants  of  it:  when  afTembled,  the 
conful  communicates  the  occafion  of  their  meeting,  and  the 
chancellor  reads,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  memorials  concern- 
ing the  fame;  after  which,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  plu- 
rality of  votes  ;  but  the  execution  is  referred  to  the  conful 
and  the  affiftants. 

The  treafurer  fhould  always  be  prefent  at  the  afTemblies  when 
any  difburfements  of  money  are  required ;  and  whatever  is 
refolved  on  this  head  without  him,  may  not  be  executed,  but 
is  declared  null  and  void. 

The  differences  between  merchants  are  laid  before  the  con- 
ful, and  are  judged  of  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  as  well  by 
him  as  by  his  affiftants.  Appeals  from  their  judgment  are 
carried  before  the  ambafTador  refiding  at  Conftantinople,  from 
the  ambafTador  to  the  diredors  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 
eftablifhed  at  Amfterdam,  and  from  thedireaors  to  the  ftates- 
general;  fo  that  there  are  four  degrees  of  jurifdiaion  in  re- 
gard to  thefe  commercial  decifions. 

Ordonnances  made  by  the  conful,  without  the  interpofitlon 
of  the  affiftants,  are  invalid. 

When  the  conful  is  called  before  the  cadi,  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  captain-pacha,  or  other  Turkifh  minifters,  be- 
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fore  they  go,  they  rhuft  afTemble  the  nation  to  deliberate  cp- 
on  the  matter  in  agitation,  and  take  fuitable  refolution.:  af« 
terwards  the  conful  negociar.es  the  affair,  'till  it's  conch  ft  in. 
If  the  conful  is  cited  before  the  adjudicatory  of  the  country^ 
he  goes  accompanied  with  his  whole  nation,  and  requires  a 
copy  of  the  demands,  in  order  preVioufly  to  deliberate  there- 
upon in  their  afTembly. 

In  cafe  of  the  conful's  death,  the  ambafTador  nominates  one, 
but  only  provifionally.  With  refpect  to  the  employs  of  the 
Treafury  and  Chahcery,  it  is  left  to  the  conful  and  his  affift- 
ants, to  appoint  others ;  but  this  is  in  like  manner,  according 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  directors  at  Amfterdam. 
The  duty  of  confulage  is  due  for  whatever  is  ladenor  unladen, 
either  in  merchandizes  or  ready  money;  the  latter  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent,  at  importation  or  exportation,  the  other  upon 
the  footing  of  2  per  cent. 

When  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  cafh,  the  duty  of  con- 
fulage is  reduced  to  one  half,  that  is  to  fay,  to  A  percent,  for 
the  money,  and  1  per  cent,  for  the  merchandizes  ;  but  that  can 
be  doneonly  with  the  permiffion  of  the  directors  of  Amfterdam, 
according  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  conful,  the  Treafury, 
and  the  affiftants,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  certify- 
ing that  the  demand  of  the  merchants,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  juft. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cafh  is  exhaufted  by  the  avanies  of 
the  Turks  [fee  the  beginning  of  this  article]  or  by  extraor- 
dinary expences,  which  fometimes  happen,  the  duties  of  con- 
fulage are  doubled ;  whereby  ready  money  pays  2  per  cent, 
and  the  merchandizes  4  per  cent. 

Foreigners  who  trade  under  the  banner  of  Holland,  never 
pay  more  or  lefs  than  2  per  cent. 

The  treafurer,  or  his  deputy,  are  charged  with  the  recovery 
of  the  duty  of  confulage,  which  is  required  in  the  following 
manner : 

Foreigners  pay  in  white  money,  viz.  in  lion-piaftres,  the 
duty  on  merchandizes  imported  :  in  relation  to  ready  money, 
the  duty  is  taken  in  the  fame  fpecie. 

The  quantity  of  ready  money  is  verified  on  board  the  (hips* 
before  unladen.  The  conful,  treafurer,  and  affiftants  exa- 
mine the  fame,  bag  by  bag,  whence  they  take  fome  of  the 
fpecie,  which  being  found  of  good  ftandard,  they  are  again 
put  into  the  bags,  that  are  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  chan- 
cery, and  afterwards  the  debarkation  is  allowed,  which  for 
the  money,  muft  be  done  all  at  one  time.  If  there  is  any 
counterfeit  fpecies,  it  is  fequeftered  in  the  chancery. 
Foreigners,  after  the  departure  of  convoy,  pay  the  duty  of 
confulage  according  to  the  tariff  and  bills  of  lading  ;  copies 
whereof,  after  being  figned  by  the  capt2in,  muft  be  carried 
to  the  Treafury. 

The  Dutch  merchants  are  obliged,  eight  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  convoy,  to  give  a  declaration  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  received 
and  loaded,  and  pay  the  confulage-duty  thereof  in  white  mo- 
ney. They  are  generally  allowed  a  dilcount  of  6  per  cent, 
by  which  they  pay  94  only  for  100;  but,  if  they  do  not  pay 
at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  that  is,  in  the  month,  or  later 
there  is  added  to  the  94  one  per  cent,  for  as  many  months  as 
they  poftpone  the  payment:  they  are,  however,  not  per- 
mitted to  defer  payment  longer  than  fix  month?,  after  which 
the  conful  may  profecute,  and  oblige  them  to  pav,  or  ini- 
prifon  their  perfons. 

When  the  duties  of  confulage  are  paid  at  Conftantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Chio,  there  is  liberty  to  fend  the  merchandizes 
where  you  will  ;  but,  when  they  go  to  other  places,  or  come 
from  them,  the  confulage  is  due. 

The  Hollanders,  and  thofe  under  their  protection  muft  pay 
the  corifulage  according  to  the  money  there  is  in  cafh,  as  be- 
fore obferved  ;  but  they  do  not  pay  double,  either  for  exports 
or  imports,  on  thofe  fhips  which  trade  under  the  protection 
of  other  countries,  which  is  called  the  foreign  confulace  : 
they  are,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  pay,  in  the' fame  mannerj 
and  under  the  fame  penalties,  as  for  the  merchandizes  which 
are  laden  upon  Dutch  fhips. 

Once  a  year,  the  treafurer,  his  deputy,  and  the  whole  nation, 
go  in  ceremony  to  church,  where,  after  fermon  and  plalm- 
finging,  they  all  take  an  oath,  according  to  the  formulary, 
read  aloud  in  the  congregation  by  the  chancellor,  which  is' 
not  to  defraud  the  confular  power,  either  directly  or  indi- 
reaiy,  of  any  of  the  duties  of  confulage,  nor  of  any  thin<>- 
relating  thereunto,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  1  coo  crowns,  and 
to  be  fent  away,  if  found  perjured,  and  even  to  fufter  other 
pains  and  penalties,  if  the  ftates  judge  proper. 
Thofe  who  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  national  afTembly,  are 
fubject  to  a  like  chaftifement. 

Captains,  pilots,  and  cap-merchants,  on  their  arrival  at 
Smyrna,  and  before  their  departure,  and  before  they  have  de- 
livered their  manifeftoes  and  declarations  to  the  conful,  are 
obliged  to  take  the  fame  oath,  under  the  fame  penalties  :  and 
moreover,  the  captains,  found  violating,  arc  difqualified  for 
commanding  any  veffel  for  fix  years. 

The  treafurer  keeps   pofleffion,  in  the  chancery,  of  all  the 
money  with  which  he  is  charged,   leferving    fome   for  com- 
mon   expences.     The    cheft  wherein  the  cafh  is   kept  is   of 
iron,  with  three  keys,  one   of  which  is  kept  by  the  conful 
another  bv  the  affifhnts,  and  the  third  bv  the  fieafu;er 
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No  one  but  the  treafurer  knows  what  money  there  is,  for 
which,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  account  but  to  the  directors 
of  the  Levant  eftablifhed  at  Amfterdam.  The  afliftants  of 
Smyrna  examine,  neverthelefs,  all  the  receipts  and  expences 
made,  and  afcertain  the  fame  according  to  the  declarations  of 
the  merchants,  the  manifeftoes  of  captains,  and  by  what  has 
been  received  or  charged  by  foreigners  by  every  convoy,  or 
otherwile. 

The  treafurer  pays  every  three  months,  in  money  of  due 
weight,  with  an  agio  of  10  percent,  viz. 

Piaftres. 
To  the  ambaflador  per  annum,  for  his  maintenance     10,000 

To  the  conful,  ditto -     -  ^°°° 

To  the  treafurer,  retained  in  his  hands         -       -         1,400 


Which  fum   of  15,400  piaftres,  with   an 

10  per  cent,   makes, 

to  fay,  in  lion  or  af. 

which  are  of  the  current  money  ot  the  country. 
More  to  the  firft  druggerman  [fee  Druggerman] 
To  the  fecond,  ditto  - 

To  the  third,  ditto         - 

To  the  chancellor  -  -         -         _         - 

To  three  janifl'aries,  befides  three  vefts  of  Lon-  \ 

don  cloth  -  -  S 

To  the  fame  every  new  year's-day 
To  the  druggermen  alfo  for  new  year's  gifts 


300, 
300 
150 

200 

240 

36 
30 


In  the  whole     18,202 

The  treafurer  pays  all  the  expences  made  at  the  port  and  at 
Conftantinople,  as  well  for  prefents  as  for  the  voyages  of 
Adrianople  and  others,  which  he  reimburfes  to  the  ambafla- 
dor, and  at  Smyrna  to  the  conful. 

The  vice-trealurer,  who  refides  at  Conftantinople,  fends  to 
the  treafurer  at  Smyrna  an  account  of  expences  that  he  has 
made,  which  he  reimburfes,  after  having  the  fame  examined 
and  approved  by  the  afliftants  and  the  nation  aflembled  :  this 
aflembly  is  called  the  aflembly  of  the  afliftants. 
The  ambaflador  is  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  houfe,  where 
he  gives  a  room  to  hold  the  national  cafh.  He  is  alfo  obliged 
to  pay  the  chancellor,  the  druggermen,  and  thejaniflaries  of 
Conftantinople,  and  all  other  expences  that  regard  the  main- 
tenance of  his  houfe  and  domeftics. 

The  conful  of  Smyrna  is  obliged  to  the  fame  things,  with 
referve  to  the  appointments  of  the  chancellor,  the  minifter, 
the  druggermen,  and  janifiaries,  who  are  paid  by  the  treafurer, 
out  of  the  money  in  cafh. 

The  directors  of  the  Levant  trade  arifing  at  Amfterdam  are 
to  the  number  of  17.  According  to  their  inftitution,  there 
fhould  be  three  from  every  province  ;  but  cuftom  has  made 
it  common  for  fome  to  have  only  two,  and  others  but  one. 
They  hold  the  quality  of  minifters,  or  counfellors,  to  the 
States-General,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Le- 
vant ;  and  their  power  is  next  of  kin  to  fovereign  in  that  cafe, 
and  yet  under  the  authority  of  the  States.  It  is  a  place  of 
honour,  but  of  no  profit ;  and  the  States-General  chufe  only 
the  moft  fkilful  and  honourable  merchants  into  it. 
The  treafurer  of  Smyrna  fends  every  year,  to  the  directors, 
an  account  of  all  expences  incurred,  and  another  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  duties  of  confulage.  with  the  balance  of  the  cafh- 
account.  The  firft  account  contains  the  appointments,  the 
avanies,  the  prefents,  the  expence  of  meflengers ;  in  fine, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  contains  whatever  has  been  expended 
for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  and  utility  of  it's  commerce. 
They  fend  alfo,  to  the  directors,  the  copy  of  the  manifeftoes, 
or  declarations  of  all  the  fhips,  and  accounts  in  particular  of 
the  duties  of  confulage,  the  whole  being  examined,  and  cer- 
tified by  the  affiftant ;  and,  if  they  find  any  error  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  cafh-account,  the  treafurer  is  refponfible 
for  the  fame. 

All  the  money  in  cafh,  the  expences  firft  acquitted,  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  treafurer.  The  directors  have  fometimes 
caufed  the  money  to  be  Cent  to  Amfterdam,  and  would  have 
eftablifhed  this  cuftom  for  a  conftancy;  but  the  body  of  the 
merchants  in  the  Levant  complaining  to  the  States-General, 
and  remonftrating  that  the  furplufage  of  the  cafh  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  their  advantage,  in  leffening  the  duty  of  con- 
fulage, fince  they  were  to  make  the  augmentation,  when 
it  fell  fhort :  the  States  ordered,  that,  for  the  future,  the  fur- 
plufage of  the  funds  fhould  remain  in  the  Levant,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  eafe  the  national  expence. 

There  are  at  Smyrna  eight  or  ten  confiderable  houfes  of  trade, 
of  which  the  Dutch  factory  is  conftituted,  and  who  upheld 
the  whole  traffic. 

All  the  fubjecis  of  the  United  Provinces  are  permitted  to  ex- 
port merchandizes  for  the  Levant,  whether  the  armateurs 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  convoy,  or  chufe  to 
purfue  the  voyage  alone.  The  chief  thing  which  they  are 
obliged  to  obferve  is,  that  the  fhips  carry  28  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  50  men,  as  weil  in  time  of  peace  as  war. 
For  the  due  execution  of  this  regulation,  there  is.  a  commiffary 
eftablifhed  in  the  i'exel,  to  vilit  all  fhips  intended  for  the  Le- 


vant trade;  and,  if  their  armament  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
abovefaid  regulation,  the  captain,  who  commands  the  fhip, 
is  mulct  in  the  penalty  of  2000  crowns  for  the  firft  time  ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  repetition  of  the  like  violation,  befides  the 
faid  fine,  the  captain  is  cafhiered,  and  the  fhip  is  fequeftered 
'till  a  new  captain  is  provided. 

When  a  convoy  departs,  the  directors  of  the  Levant  trade  re- 
quire of  the  commifliuners  of  the  admiralty  the  number  of 
men  of  war  necefiary  to  convoy  the  merchantmen,  which  is 
always  granted,  the  armament  being  at  the  expence  of  the 
admiralty,  by  reafon  of  the  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  loading  of  the  veflels,  that  they  receive  from  all  thofe 
who  enter  into  the  ports  of  the  State,  either  under  convoy  or 
otherwife. 

The  convoys  that  go  to  the  Levant,  commonly  touch  in  all 
the  ports  of  Spain,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  MefTina, 
and  ftay  as  many  days  as  are  neceflary  to  load  and  unload, 
which  is  alfo  regulated. 

They  follow  the  fame  orders  when  they  are  at  Smyrna  ;  but, 
if  it  happens  that  the  merchantmen  cannot  be  readv  by  the 
time  appointed,  which  is  generally  of  90  days  in  time  of 
peace,  in  this  cafe  the  merchants  of  Smyrna,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  their  fhips,  prefent  a  petition  to  the  conful,  the  trea- 
furer, and  the  affiitants,  to  ptevail  on  the  commandant  of 
the  convoy  to  ftay  till  they  are  ready  ;  to  which  he  agrees  if 
he  thinks  proper ;  though  he  is  fometimes  permitted  to  fail, 
if  he  has  reafons  for  fo  doing. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  makes  a  diffi- 
culty of  flaying  for  the  merchantmen,  by  reafon  of  the  pre- 
cife  orders  which  he  has  received  from  the  admiralty,  all  the 
nation  oblige  themfelves  to  indemnify  the  expeme  of  his  ex- 
traordinary ftay  ;  which  otherwife  may  be  thrown  upon  him, 
befides  the  reproach  that  he  may  be  liable  to,  on  his  return 
to  Holland,  for  difobeying  his  cideis. 

At  the  return  of  the  convoys  to  Holland,  the  commandants 
give  the  journal  of  their  voyage  to  the  follicitor- general  of 
the  admiralty ;  who,  disapproving  the  days  extraordinary  of 
his  ftay,  throws  all  the  expence  upon  that  officer,  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  it,  provided,  as  before  hinted,  he  is  not  in- 
demnified by  the  body  of  the  nation  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  likewile  the  bufinefs  of  the  follicitor-  general  of  the  ad- 
miralty to  inform  againft  the  captains  of  men  of  war  who  ' 
have  carried  on  contraband  trade  ;  and  it  is  at  his  requifition 
that  they  are  condemned  in  a  fine  for  the  violation  of  the 
regulations  in  this  refpect,  which  ftridtly  forbid  and  punifh. 
a  conduit  of  this  kind.  They  are,  indeed,  allowed  to  lade 
money,  either  in  fpecie  or  bars,  becaufe  that  does  not  en- 
cumber the  fhip  in  cafe  of  an  engagement. 
As  it  may  happen  that  the  men  of  war  may  be  feparated  from 
the  merchantmen,  the  admiralty  have  a  cuftom  of  chufing, 
among  the  captains  who  command  the  latter,  firft  and  fecond 
commandants,  whom  the  others  are  obliged  to  obey. 
Ships  of  convoy,  and  generally  all  thofe  that  come  to 
Smyrna  under  the  banner  of  Holland,  pay  80  aflani  dollars 
anchorage,  which  are  diftributed  partly  to  the  cadi  and 
governor  of  the  caftle,  and  partly  among  the  druggermen  and 
janifiaries  of  the  nation.  There  are  alfo  fome  referved  for  the 
flaves,  and  fupportof  a  fermon  and  church-yard.  This  diftri- 
bution  is  made  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  conful. 
The  body  of  the  nation  forbid  the  lending  of  fhips  to  the 
Turks;  and,  when  they  demand  them,  the  captains  excufe 
themfelves  under  fome  pretext,  which  frequently  difaufts  the 
Turks.  It  neverthelefs  fometimes  happens,  that  they  take 
them  by  force;  which  muft  be  Submitted  to,  left  greater 
avanies  fhould  follow. 

Of  the  general  nature  of  the  Turkey  trade  in  the  Levant. 

Though  the  Turks  are  no  traders,  but  rather  difcouragers 
and  deitroyers  of  trade,  yet,  as  they  poflefs  fo  oreat  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  fome  of  the  moft  fruitful,  and  productive 
of  the  beft  and  choiceft  merchandizes,  it  will  always  induce 
the  European  parts  of  the  world  to  fend  their  merchants 
amongft  the.  Turks,  to  traffic  with  them. 
The  Turks  themfelves,  by  their  indolence  and  haughtinefs, 
defpifing  manufacturing,  and  not  improving  the  product  which 
they  enjoy,  in  many  places,  muft  necefiarily  be  obliged  to 
purchate  of  other  nations  the  things  that  they  ftand  in  need 
of;  which  naturally  encourages  the  merchants  of  other  na- 
tions to  come  among  them. 

Thofe  that  fettle  among  them  from  the  caftern  part  of  the  world, 
are  generally  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Georgians  ; 
thofe  from  the  weftern  parts  are  chiefly  Venetians,  Englifh, 
French,  and  Dutch,  with  fome  Jews  alfo,  chiefly  Italian. 
The  principal  places  of  trade,  on  this  fide  the  Turkifh  do- 
minions, refpecting  Europe,  where  the  faid  merchants  re- 
fide,  are  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Alexandretta, 
or  Scanderoon,  Alexandra,  Tripoli,  Antioch,  and  the  ifiands 
on  the  coaft. 

There  are  fome  Chriftian  merchants  in  moft  of  the  ifiands 
belonging  to  the  Turks,  viz.  at  Cyprus,  Candia,  Rhodes, 
Zant,^Cephalonia,  and  in  moft  of  the  inhabited  ifiands  of 
the  /Egean  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  [See  Archipelago] — 
Thefe  merchants  are  generally  French,  though  there  are 
fome  Jews. 

This 
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This  commercial  eftablifhment,  by  the  way  of  faaories, 
among  the  Turks,  take  the  fame  altogether,  is,  in  one  gene- 
ral acceptation,  called  with  us  the  Turkey  trade  :  the  man- 
ner of  which  trade  is  this,  viz. 

The  merchants  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  chiefly 
furnifh  the  Turks  withj  fine  woollen  cloths,  dyed  fcarlet, 
crimfon,  purple,  blue,  and  green  ;  the  firft  three  in  grain, 
and  as  rich  in  colour  as  poffible,  which  raifes  their  value. 
The  En^liih,  befides  their  cloth,  fend  block-tin,  lead,  clock- 
work and  watch-work,  both  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and,  all  put 
together,  the  value  was  formerly  for  upwards  of  300,0001. 
(haling,  one  year  with  another. 

The  returns  which  the  Franks  (for  fo  the  European  Chnftian 
merchants  are  called  in  Turkey)  make  from  the  Turks,  and 
which  are  the  product  of  theTurkifh  and  Perfian  dominions, 
are  as  follow,  viz. 

Raw  filk  :  this.,  though  the  chief  return  of  the  whole  trade, 
is  not  all  the  immediate  produce  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  do- 
minions, but  of  the  Perfians  alfo.  [See  Persia.]  It  is 
brought  from  the  country  where  it  is  produced  to  Aleppo, 
and  from  thence  to  Scanderoon,  where  the  merchants  trade 

The  filk,  thus  brought  raw  in  bales  from  Perfia,  is  fherbaff, 
the  Perfian  word  for  raw  filk,  or,  perhaps,  for  filk  in  gene- 
ral. When  this  (herbafffilk  is  landed  here,  and  comes  into 
the  hands  of  our  manufaaurers,  it  is  called  by  a  name  of 
their  own,  legee.  Befides  this,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  mer- 
chants import  another  fort  of  raw  filk,  which  they  call 
white  filk,  and  our  workmen  belladine.  This  is  (hipped  ei- 
ther at  Cyprus  or  Scanderoon,  on  board  the  fame  Turkey 
(hips  that  bring  the  other  fort  of  filk,  but  is  produced  in  feve- 
ral  diftant  parts  of  the  Turkifh  dominions,  as  at  Cyprus,  at 
Antioch,  and  at  Tripoli;  that  is,  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  ancient  Syria,  and  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Arches. 
The  fame  fort  of  filk  is  alfo  (hipped  off  at  Smyrna. 
This  ifland  filk  is  generally  the  product  of  the  iflands  of  An- 
dros,  Naxos,  Zea,  Thermia,  Syra,  Santorini,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  filk  imported  formerly  from  thefe  places, 
and  as  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the  Turkey 
trade,  has  been  calculated  at  between  3  and  400,0001b. 
weight,  one  year  with  another.  That  we  may  not  fpeak 
without  book,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  account, 
drawn  from  our  Cuftom-Houfe  books. 

Turkey  filk  imported  in  the  port  of  London,  in  the  feveral 

years  1720,  1722,  and  1723. 
Anno  1720  -----  399,6881b. 

C  None  imported,  the  plague  being 
Anno  1721    I  that  year  -n  Turkey  and  France.  lb. 

1722  _-.--  374)401 

1723 329>983 

Note.  Every  pound  weight  in  this  account  contains  24  ounces. 
The  importations  for  Come  years  after  correfponded  pretty 
much  with  this  proportion,  except  that,  upon  fomeoccafion, 
the  trade  met  with  an  interruption,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
plague,  and  on  occafion  of  war.  What  is  theftateof  the  Turkey 
trade  at  prefent,  compared  with  what  it  has  been,  we  have 
not  room  to  (hew  under  this  head  ;  and,  therefore,  (hall  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  articles  Oriental  Trade,  and 
Turkey  Trade  ;  under  which  two  heads,  with  what  we 
have  here  faid,  will  be  comprehended  whatever  is  needful, 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  commerce,  and  of 
what  may  be  further  requifite  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to 
this  nation  in  particular.  To  proceed. 
The  other  importations  are, 


yarn 


r  Carmania  wool,  and  wool  of  the  iflands, 
Gropram  yarn,  )  that  is,  goat's  hair,    inn 
yarn,     J      twilled, 
x>l,  )  fr- 

the  iEgean  Sea. 


.  w~. ..........  ..  ^-., 

Wool  and  )  Or0Sram  yarn>  lthat  '?»  goat's  hair>   *Pur»  <>r 
<  Mohair  yarn,     J 


/  Cotton  wool,  J  from   ahnolt  all  the  iflands  of 
L  Cotton  yarn,  J 


Gu 


ms, 


JDragant, 
Sandrac, 
Seneca, 


luchasSum)  Arabic,' 

CSarcocoIla. 
•  Perfian  filks, 


Manufac-, 
tuiea. 


5.  Drugs, 
dye- Huffs, 

earths,  &c. 


Carpets, 

Burdets, 

Callicoes,from  the  iflandsofSiphanto,Paros,&c. 

Cordevans, 

Shagreen-fkins. 

Galls  from  Syria, 

Coffee  from  Mocha,  by  Alexandria, 

Balm, 

Natural  balfam 

Rhubaro,    from  Perfia, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Turmeric  from  Perfia, 

Incenfe, 

Pumices  from  Santorini, 

n,  (  Calamita  1  c        c 

itorax    <  T  .     .,      S  from  Samos, 
(  .Liquida    }  ' 

_Scamrnony, 


5.  Drugs, 
dye-ftufrs, 
earths,  &c. 


■1 


all  at  Samos, 


7.  Seeds. 


8.  Fruits. 
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fMyrrh, 

Manna, 

Galbanum, 

Sena, 

Aloes  hepatica, 

Olibanum,  ' 

Zedoary, 

Efquinethes, 

Hypoaftri, 

Aceatrice, 

Oker, 

Emery-ftone, 

Bolus,  an  earth, 

Adrachne, 

Valonia,  or  velani,  from  the  ifland  of  Zea, 

Coloquintida, 

Euphorbium, 

Mirabolans, 

Hypococuana,  ?  frQm  perfia  and  £ 

Frankincenfe,  J  &'  r  " 

Maftic,  from  Scio  and  Naxos, 

Opium,  cum  aliis. 
-Vifney, 
1  Arac, 

6.  Liquids.  J  ftllaP'   - 

*  J  Orange  flower-water, 

I  Vermecelli, 

*•  Turpentine. 

r  Worm  feed, 

J  Clover-feed, 

I  Garden-feeds, 

(.Rice. 

fF'gs> 

J  Piftachas, 

1  Raifins  of  Smyrna, 

i.  Pomegranates. 

r  Box-  wood, 

\  Cyprefs-wood, 

9.  Woods.  sFuftic, 

/  Ebony, 

*■  Walnut- tree. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  productions  with  which  the  merchants 
of  Europe  trade  among  the  Turks  in  this  part  of  Afia  :  the 
number  of  drugs  may,  perhaps,  be  greater  than  what  are 
here  mentioned,  but  thefe  are  the  mod  confiderable. 
The  chief  articles  are  the  filk,  which  comes  from  Georgia, 
and  Perfia,  the  wool,  the  hair,  and  the  galls. 
The  cotton,  as  well  in  wool  as  in  yarn,  and  alfo  mod  of  the 
goat's  hair,  is  the  product  of  the  iflands  on  the  Afian  fide  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  thofe  alfo  of  the  European  fide.  Some 
of  the  filk  likewife  comes  that  way  to  us,  from  Zea,  Andros, 
Timor,  Paros,  Argenter,  Naxos,  Santorini,  Syra,  Thermia, 
and  many  others.  Alfo  from  the  ifland  of  Mycone  come 
fome  goat's-hair  and  cordevans. 

Thefe  ferve  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  ;  the  others,  perhaps, 
are  equally  ufeful  in  their  kind,  but  not  of  equal  value  in 
general  commerce. 

As  the  Turks  have  little  or  no  trade  but  what  is,  as  it 
were,  forced  by  the  Europeans  and  others,  fo  they  have  but 
few  (hips,  compared  to  the  extent  of  their  naval  dominions: 
the  chiefeft  of  their  (hipping  is  among  the  Grecian  iflands, 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Greeks  of  thofe  iflands, 
not  to  the  Turks.  Alfo  in  the  Morea  and  in  the  Black  Sea 
they  have  fome  (hipping :  but,  for  the  traffic  between  Egypt 
and  the  Port,  they  generally  hire  Englifh,  Dutch,  or  Vene- 
tian (hips  upon  freight. 

The  Venetians,  indeed,  trade  with  the  Turks  in  Morea, 
and  in  the  gulph  of  ThefTalonica,  and  to  fome  of  the  iflands  j 
and,  as  thofe  countries  are  full  of  Greeks,  and  other  Chriftian, 
inhabitants,  they  carry  them  proper  manufactures,  fuch  as 
wrought  filks,  fine  linen,  bone  lace,  and  all  forts  of  haber- 
daftiery  for  the  women,  who  delight  to  go  gay,  efpecially 
in  the  ifles.  They  carry  back  in  return  according  to 
the  productions  of  the  place,  fuch  as  currants,  raifins, 
figs,  drugs,  rice,  corn,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  filk,  &c. — This 
is  the  reafon,  perhaps,  why  Venice  is  the  magazine  for  the 
fcarlet  drugs,  from  whence  they  are  fent  over  the  whole 
Chriftian  world. 

The  produce  of  the  iflands  is  exceeding  great,  and  affifts  the 
Turks  in  making  returns  for  the  goods  they  buy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants :  for  the  Turks  are  either  fuch  flrangers  to 
correfpondence,  orfuchenemies  to  all  the  world  but  themfelves, 
that  they  have  no  fuch  things  as  exchange;  foth.it,  to  balance 
their  trade,  they  are  frequently  at  a  great  lofs,  if  the  balance 
runs  againft  them.  It  is  true,  it  may  be  in  their  favour  in 
one  place,  and  the  contrary  in  another;  whereby  they  may 
fometimes  bring  one  part  to  make  good  another ;  but  they  cul- 
tivate no  epiftolary  correfpondence,  no  regular  ports  going  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  adjuft  thefe  things ;  fo  that  molt  trade 
and  bulmefs  is  executed  by  mefTages  and  exprefles,  fuch  as 
charoux  for  the  government,  or  by  (hipping  ;  and,  as  for  mo- 
ney returned  from  place  to  place,  it  muft  be  carried  all  in 
fpecie. 

Much 
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Much  lefs  have  they  any  afturances  for  the  rifque  of  trade, 
or  any  of  the  ufual  conveniencies  of  commerce  that  other  na- 
tions have.  But,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
largely  to  this  hereafter,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  Oriental  Trade,  Provence, 
for  the  trade  of  Marfeilles,  and  Turkey  Trade,  in  order 
to  confider  the  flatc  of  our  own  branch  in  particular.  See 
alfo  the  article  Archipelago. 

Remarks. 

From  what  we  have  here  laid  before  the  reader,  in  relation  to 
this  branch  of  trade,  and  what  we  fhall  further  add,  we  (hall 
be  enabled  to  make  a  right  judgment,  whether  our  Turkey 
trade  is  at  prefent  put  upon  a  right  footing,  and  whatever 
elfe  it  may  ftand  in  need  of  further  than  the  late  aft  of  par- 
liament, in  order  to  render  it  of  greater  emolument  to  the 
kingdom  in  general. 
LIEGE,  the  principality  and  bifhopric  thereof.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Brabant ;  Namur,  and  part  of  Hain- 
ault  on  the  fouth ;   by  the  foreft   of  Ardennes,   and   part  of 
Luxemburg,  on  the  eaft;  by  Luxemburg  alfo,  by  Limburg, 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Jul  iers,  and  by  PruflianGuelderland  ;  and, 
on  the  north,  by  Dutch  Brabant  and  part  of  Guelderland. 
The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  the  country  fruitful ;   and  it's 
mountains  have  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
and  brimftone,   befides  pit  coal  in    abundance.     It's    chief 
rivers  are  the  Maes,  Demer,  Jecker>  and  Wefier. 
Dinant  is  feated  between  a  fteep  rock  and   the  Maes,  which 
makes  it  enjoy  a  pretty  good  trade,  particularly  in  manufac- 
tures of  brafs  and  iron. 
Malmedi  is  a  fmall  town,  moftly  inhabited  by  leather-drefTers 

or  woollen-drapers. 
Stavelo  is  another  fmall  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  drive 
a  pretty  good  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  and  other  fluffs,  and 
chiefly  in  a  great  quantity  of  leather  curried  here. 
Spaw,  or  Spa,  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Wefe,  fo  furround- 
ed  with  mountains  that  you  cannot  fee  it  'till  you  are  almoft 
in  it.  It  is  from  the  Pouxhon,  or  Pohon  fpring,  in  the 
market-place  here,  that  they  draw  that  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  that  is  tranfported  into  foreign  countries,  efpecially  in- 
to England  and  Holland,  fealed  up  in  bottles  with  the  town 
feal.  The  people  of  the  town  employ  themfelves  in  making 
boxes  for  ladies  toilets,  fnuff  and  other  boxes,  varnilhed  after 
the  manner  of  China  wares,  which  they  fell  to  the  company, 
as  they  go  from  the  wells. 
Verviers,  on  the  fame  river,  has  a  very  flourifhing  manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloths,  faid  to  be  nothing  inferior  to  thofe 
made  in  England  or  Holland  ;  fo  that  their  trade  extends  all 
over  Germany,  and  even  into  the  north  of  Europe,  Italy, 
and  Turkey. 

Near  this  town  Hands  the  borough  of  Hodimont,  where 
they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths. 
LIGHT-HOUSES  and  SEA-MARKS.  Alight-houfe, 
or  beacon  by  fea,  erected  in  any  place  where  required,  is  of 
great  ufe  to  direft  and  keep  mariners  in  the  right  courfe  they 
ought  to  take  to  avoid  danger:  and  thefe  are  very  neceffary 
in  thofe  parts  where  there  are  bars,  or  entrances  into  harbours, 
that  there  muft  be  high  tide  to  carry  fhips  over  them. 
Light-houfes  and  fea-marks  of  various  kinds,  asfometimes 
large  trees,  or  buoys,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  proper  cautions 
to  ftrangers  and  others,  that  they  may  not  precipitately  run 
on  rocks  or  fands,  to  their  ruin  and  deftruftion  :  and,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II,  care  was  taken  for  erefting  light- 
houfes  and  lanthoms,  and  other  fpecial  fea-marks;  but  more 
efpecially  for  the  building  that  moft  excellent  light-houfe  near 
Goldfton  by  Yarmouth,  which,  for  it's  height,  curiofity,  and 
form,  was  then  reckoned  not  inferior  to  any,  but  rather  ex- 
celling all  or  moft  in  any  country  whatfoever. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  queen  Anne  an  aft  pafled  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  light-houfe  on  the  Ediftone,  by  the  mailer, 
wardens,  and  afliftants  of  the  Trinity-houfe  of  Deptford 
Strond ;  and,  after  the  fame  is  rebuilt,  and  a  ufeful  light  put 
therein,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  them,  by  the  matters  and  owners 
of  Englifh  fhips  and  barks  patting  by  the  faid  light-houfe,  ex- 
cept coafting  vefTels,  one  penny  per  ton  inward,  and  one  pen- 
ny a  ton  if  outward  bound  ;  of  which  the  merchant  is  to  pay 
a  moiety,  and  the  owner  of  any  fhip  the  other  moiety:  and, 
by  ftrangers,  two-pence  per  ton  of  the  burden  of  the  fhip  or 
vefiel ;  and  every  coafter  two  (hillings  only,  for  each  time 
they  pafs  by  the  faid  light-houfe. 

The  faid  duties  to  be  received  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  the 
faid  mafter,  wardens,  and  afliftants  of  the  Trinity  ■  Houfe  fhall 
appoint,  and  where  fuch  fhips,  barks,  or  other  vefTels  fhall 
arrive,  load,  or  unload  ;  and  on  non-payment,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter.  Stat.  4  and  5 
Ann.  cap.  20. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  all  the  powers,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  authorities  granted  in  letters  patent  of  her  majefty  queen 
Anne,  bearing  date  the  tjthday  of  July,  inthe  13th  year  of  her 
reign,  to  William  French,  Efq;  for  erefting  a  light-houfe  on 
the  ifland  or  rock  called  Skerries,  lying  in  the  lea  near  Holy- 
head, in  the  county  of  Anglefea  ;  and  the  faid  light-houfe, 
with  it's  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  fhall  be  valid 
and  efteftual,  and  continue  for  ever  vetted  in  Sutton  Morgan, 
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his  heirs  and  afligns :  to.  the  intent  that  he  and  they  fhall  kr-cp 
the  light-houfe  in  good  repair,  and,  in  the  night- feafon,  ma  n- 
tain  a  proper  fire  therein,  fo  as  the  trade  and  navigation  in 
the  Channel  may  be  effeftually  pre/erved. 
And  the  faid  Sutton  Morgan  may  demand  and  receive  from 
the  matters  and  owners  of  every  fhip,  hoy,  bark,  catch,  vcf- 
fel,  or  bottom,  patting,  crofting,  or  failing  in  or  through 
St.  George's  Channel,  by  Holyhead  orWicklow,  to  or  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  which  fhall  pafs  or  crof's  the  faid 
Channel,  to  or  from  any  port,  creek,  or  place  in  Great- 
Britain  fouth  ward  of  Holyhead  from  or  to  Wicklow,  or  any 
ports  or  place  northward  thereof  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
or  that  fhall  pafs,  crofs,  or  fail  from  any  port,  creek,  or  place 
northward  of  Holyhead,  either  from  any  foreign  or  other 
port,  and  fail  between  Holyhead  and  the  Calf  of  Man,  or  any 
way  in  St.  George's  Channel,  to  the  fouthward  of  Dublin; 
and  likewife  from  all  coafters  patting  to  and  from  any  port, 
creek,  or  place  in  Great-Britain,  north  of  Holyhead,  from 
or  to  any  port,  &c.  fouth  thereof;  one  penny  per  ton  cominf 
into,  and  the  like  fum  going  out  of  the  faid  ports,  places, 
creeks,  or  harbours,  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  double 
fuch  duties  forany  foreign  fliip  or  vettel,  &c.  patting,  crofling, 
or  failing  in  like  manner,  according  to  their  burthens.  But 
fhips  loaded  with  coals,  or  the  greateft  part  of  their  loading 
being  coals,  pafiing  from  England  to  Ireland,  fhall  only  pay 
one  voyage  in  every  year. 

And  if  any  mafter,  or  other  perfons,  having  the  command  of 
any  fhip,  &c.  fhall  refufe  to  pay  the  duties,  the  faid  Sutton 
Morgan,  his  heirs,  &c.  may  feize  any  of  the  goods,  guns, 
tackle,  &c.  of  any  fuch  fhip  or  vettel,  and  keep  the  fame  'till 
the  duties  aforefaid  are  paid  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  delay  in  pay- 
ment, for  the  fpace  of  three  days  after  fuch  feizing,  he  may 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  appraifed  by  two  fwom  appraisers,  and 
afterwards  fell  the  goods,  and  therewith  fatisfy  himfelf  for 
the  duties,  together  with  the  charge  of  feizure,  &c.  render- 
ing the  overplus  to  the  owner. 

And,  in  confideration  of  the  frequent  and  conftant  benefit 
the  packet-boats  failing  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin  receive 
by  this  light-houfe,  the  poftmafter-general,  or  the  commif- 
fioners  for  executing  that  office,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid  Sutton 
Morgan  the  annual  fum  of  50 1.  by  quarterly  payment, 
without  any  office  fees,  or  deduftions.  This  ftatute  extend- 
eth  not  to  charge  any  fhips  of  war  with  the  duties  before- 
mentioned. 

There  are  large  lanthoms  ordered  by  the  flatute,  with  duties 
payable  for  maintaining  them,  to  be  erefted  at  the  head  of 
fome  keys,  fuch  as  at  the  harbour  of  Minehead  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  on  the  river  Severn,  &c.  See  10  Ann.  cap.  24. 
LIMBURG,  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  This  province 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers ;  on 
the  fouth  by  a  fmall  part  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and 
by  the  country  aud  bifhopric  of  Liege,  which  furrounds  it 
alfo  on  the  weft. 

It  has  excellent  mines  of  iron,  and  one  of  copper ;  the  foil  is 
very  fruitful  in  wheat,  fruits  and  fuel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maes,  Gueule,  Wefe,  and  Bowine. 
Neau,   called  Eupin   by  the  inhabitants,  though  but  a  bo- 
rough, is  more  confiderable  than  many  cities,  both  for  the 
number  of  it's  inhabitants,  which  amount  to  about  4000, 
and  for  it's  trade.     They  make  here  woollen  cloths,  which 
are  faid  to   be  as  good  and  fine  as  thofe  made  in  England, 
efpecially  the  fcarlet,  blue,  and  black.     They  have  a  confi- 
derable trade  of  them  throughout  the  country,  and  efpecially 
in  Germany. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  is  a  maritime  country,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  in  England,  and  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  North- 
amptonfhire  ;  on  the  north  by  Yorkfhire  ;  has  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  eaft;  and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  fome 
parts  of  Yorkfhire,    Nottinghamfhire,  Leicefterfhire,    and 
Rutlandfhire  ;  and  is  computed  to  be  about  180  miles  in  com- 
pafs.     It  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Holland, 
Kefteven,  and  Lindfey. 
I.  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  with  part  of  Cambridge- 
fliire;  and  on  the  eaft  with  the  waihes,  which  are  paftable 
at  ebb,  but  overflowed  by  every  tide.     The  foil  of  this  divi- 
fion  produces  much  more  grafs  than  corn. 
Boston  ftands  on  the  river  Witham,   which  is    navigable  to 
Lincoln,  and  inclofed  here  with  artificial  banks.     It  is,  and 
long  has  been,  a  famous  and  flourifhing  town  :  it  is  now  in  a 
thriving  ftate,  with  confiderable  merchants  for  foreign  trade, 
befides  a  good  inland  trade;  and  others  of  the  inhabitants 
apply  much  to  grazing. 
Dunnington   has  a  port  for  barges,  and    is  remarkable   for 
large  quantities  of  hemp  and  hemp- feed  bought  here,  but  for 
nothing  elfe,  though  it  is  reckoned  a  good  market-town. 
Crowland  is  fituated  among  fens.     The  people  of  this  place, 
which  is  pretty  well  inhabited,  fubfift  chiefly  upon  the  profit 
of  their  fifh  and  wild  ducks,  which  in  the  month  of  Auguit 
are  fo  numerous,  being  brought  hither  by  decoy-ducks,  that 
they  drive  3000  into  a  net  at  a  time,  by  dogs  trained  up  to 
the  bufinefs. 
Spalding  is  a  neater   town,  and    more  populous  than  would 
be  expefted  in  a  place  encompafled   with  lakes,  canajs,  2nd 
rivers  ;  for  the  drains  of  Bofton  and  Langtoft  center,  as  it 
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were,  upon  it,  and  the  Welland  almofr.  indoles  it.     Vdfels 

of  50  or  60  tons  may  com.-  up  to  it. 

II.  Kesteven  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  with  Holland  divi- 
fion,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Lindfey. 

Stamford  frauds  upon  the  river  Welland*  which  is  navigable 
to  it  by  barges :  the  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  malt,  iea- 
coal,  and  free-ftone.  , 

Sleaford,  in  a  pleafant  valley,  near  the  head  of  a  river  of 
it's  own  name,  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  a 
large  market-place,  and  the  markets  on  the  Monday  after 
Epiphany,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide,  are  equal  to  great  fairs. 

III.  LlNDSEY.  This,  which  is  the  third  and  largeft  division 
of  the  county,  runs  out  with  a  large  front  into  the  fea,  which 
wafhes  it's  fhores  on  the  eaft  and  north  ;  it  is  feparated  from 
Yorkfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire,  on  the  weft,  by  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Dun;  and,  on  the  fouth,  is  bounded  by  Kefte- 
venand  the  Foife  Dyke,  cut  between  the  Witham  and  Trent, 
for  the  conveniency  of  carriage  to  and  from  Lincoln  ;  and  is 
parted  from  the  Holland  divifion  by  Horncaftle  wapentake. 

Lincoln  City  is  in  this  divifion;  it  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Witham.  It  was 
formerly  a  very  large  and  flourifhing  place,  and  made  a  ftaple 
or  mart  for  wooll,  leather,  lead,  &c.  but  it's  trade  is  gone  to 

decay. 
Great  Grimbsy,  half  a  mile  from  the  Humber,  was   alfo 

a  place  of  very  great  trade,  before  it's  harbour  was  choaked 

up  :    it's  chief  trade  now  is  in  coals  and  fait,  brought  by  the 

Humber. 
Gainsborough  is  a  well-built  town,  of  good  trade  upon  the 

Trent. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 

north  with  the  Forth  ;  with  part  of  Clydefdale  on  the  weft ; 

and  it  is  divided  from   Mid-Lothian  on  the  fouth  and  weft ; 

and  by  the  waters  of  Almond  and  Brick- Water  on  the  eaft. 

It  abounds  with  coal,  iime-ftone,  and  white  fait,  befides  corn 

and  pafturage. 

Linlithgow  is  the  chief  or  ftiire-town,  and  is  fo  named  from 
it's  fituation  on  the  fide  of  a  lake,  which  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  abounds  with  perch,  and 
other  forts  of  fifh. 

This  town  has  a  face  of  great  bufinefs,  with  a  good  harbour, 
where  there  is  a  large  Cuftom-Houfe  built  ;  with  other 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  merchants. 

Here  is  a  great  manufafture  for  linen,  which  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  reckoned  fo  extraordinary  for  bleaching,  that 
great  quantities  are  brought  hither  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpofe. 

Burrowstowness,  on  the  coaft,  had  the  greateft  trade  with 
Holland  of  any  in  Scotland,  before  the  Union,  which  is  now 
much  decayed,  though  it  has  ftill  a  good  export  of  coals  and 
fait,  and  the  greateft  traffic  both  to  Holland  and  France, 
except  Leith.  It  is  faid  they  have  the  moft  fhipping,  and 
the  beft  feamen  in  the  Firth,  who  are  very  good  pilots  for  the 
coafts  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  Holland. 

Queen's-Ferry,  at  the  point  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  is  the 
common  paffags  at  all  times  of  tide  from  Lothian  to  Fife,  to 
which  it  is  about  two  miles  over,  and  it  is  the  fureft  way 
from  all  parts  of  the  north  to  Edinburgh. 

LINEN.  What  linen  is  needs  no  definition,  it  being  fo 
well  known.  There  are  variety  of  forts,  the  chief  materials 
of  which  are  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  with  certainty  to  whom  the  invention  of 
this  manufacture  is  owing  ;  perhaps  the  original  idea  pro- 
ceeded from  that  admiral  phaenomenon  of  the  fpider's-web. 
To  difcribe  the  divers  forts,  would  be  as  needlefs  as  tedious, 
and  would  oblige  us  to  leave  out  matter,  which,  we  appre- 
hend, may  be  more  ufeful  and  acceptable. 
As  introductory  to  what  we  would  offer  in  regard  to  this 
article,  we  defire  the  reader  would  confult  what  is  faid 
under  the  articles  Bleaching,  Cambrics,  Cotton- 
Tree,  Flax,  Hemp,  Lint,  Yarn,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  all  which  heads  contain  fomething  tendering  to 
the  national  advancement  of  this  manufacture. 

Remarks. 
We  (hall  now  confider  this  matter  in  fome  other  lights,  not 
lefs  interefting  to  Great-Britain   than   what  has  been  faid 
under  thole  heads  beforementioned. 

Linen  is  a  commodity  of  uhiv&rfal  ufe,  from  the  prince  to 
the  meaneft  fubjecr,  and  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  fup- 
planted  by  any  thing  elfe  near  fo  commodious  and  agreeable 
for  thofe  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  ufe  of  the  Indian 
cotton-cloth  has  been  often  attempted  for  fhirting,  but  to  no 
purpofe;  and  muffins  for  women's  head-cloths  and  ruffles,  &c. 
in  place  of  cambric,  but  without  fuccefs.  Some  afcribe  this 
to  a  fondnefs  of  the  Englifh  nation  for  French  fafhions ;  a 
conceit  which,  in  too  many  inftances,  is  moft  highly  detri 
mental  to  the  trading  profperity  of  this  nation,  and  which 
ought,  by  all  poffible  means,  to  be  difcouraged  ;  but  there  is 
found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a  fubftance  and  firmnefs  in 
cambric  which  gives  it  a  preference  to  muffins,  for  variety  of 
ufes. 

The  linen  trade  of  Europe  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, Germans,  Swifs,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and  French. 
Vol.  II. 
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reign  trade,  if  it  takes  more  goods  from  other  nations  forhom 
confumption  than  it  fends  out,  ai.d  pays  balances  11.  gold  and 
filver  [fee  Balance  of  Trade;]  and  therefore  every 
wife  administration  will  watch  carefully  over  thofe  branches  of 
commerce  where  the  balance  is  againft  them,  and  encourage 
thofe  where  the  balance  is  on  their  fide. 
The  balance  of  trade  and  money  tranfaCiions  between  Eng- 
land and  thofe  foreign  linen  countries  is  againft  England  ; 
and,  by  reafon  of  the  high  duties  impofed  by  them  upon  Eng- 
lifh woollen  goods,  and  other  incumbrancs  on  the  importa- 
tion and  fale  of  them,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  their 
favour,  more  efpecially  if  the  total  balances  of  thofe  linen 
countries  be  confidered  in  a  conjunctive  and  aggregate  light ; 
becaufe  we  have  not  diminished  in  our  imports  of  foreign  lin- 
ens in  the  like  proportion  as  thofe  nations  have  diminished  in 
their  imports  of  our  woollen  and  other  merchandizes ;  and  the 
attempts  to  eftablifh  more  and  mote  new  manufactures  of 
their  own,  among  the  European  powers,  muff  inevitatly 
increafe  the  evil  upon  us,  provided  we  do  not  take  every 
meafure  to  promote  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  LofTes 
in  trade  with  which  we  are  daily  threatened,  by  almoft  every 
power  of  Europe  in  their  turn,  as  demonftiably  appears 
throughout  this-work. 

It  is  high  time  to  look  into  our  ftate  of  the  trade  to  the  North  ; 
for  it  is  certain  in  our  own  power,  by  the  effeclual  affiftance 
of  our  fellow-fubjeCts  in  our  fettlements  in  America,  and  by 
the  induftry  of  our  own  people  at  home  (if  both  were  properly 
employed)  to  bring  the  balance  of  trade  with  all  thole  coun- 
tries on  our  fide  ;  not  only  thofe  linen  countries,  but  alfo 
with  thofe  which  ferve  us  with  the  bulky  trade  and  naval 
ftores. — See  Naval  Stores. 

The  foil  of  many  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  exceeding 
rich,  and  fit  for  raifing  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fame  hands 
which  hough  and  drefs  their  tobacco-grcunds,  and  cut  and 
cure  their  plants,  may  be  employed  all  the  winter  in  breaking 
and  dreffing  hemp  and  flax.  Thefe  commodities,  being  im- 
ported rough,  may  be  manufactured  at  home,  into  cor- 
dage, fai'.-duck,  and  linen  of  feveral  forts,  and  will  ferve 
fo  far  to  leffen  our  demands  from  Ruffia  and  Germany 
of  thefe  goods.  Great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  to 
fupply  what  we  cannot  produce  at  home,  may  alfo  be 
railed  in  Penfylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  in  feveial  other 
of  our  own  plantations ;  and  all  fo  near  navigable  rivers, 
that,  by  faving  the  expence  of  a  long  carriage  by  land, 
to  which  thofe  commodities  are  liable  in  Mufcovy,  they 
may  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  had  from  thence, 
and  poffibly  too,  of  a  better  quality,  if  once  a  becoming 
emulation  for  that  purpofe  is  raifed  between  ourfelves  and 
them. 

Several  parts  of  thefe  colonies  lie  in  the  latitude  of  Egypt; 
and  as  their  foil,  in  fome  places,  is  equally  fine  and  rich  with 
the  foil  of  Egypt,  where  the  fineft  flax  in  the  world  is  pro- 
duced,what  hindei  s,  but  our  Britifh  plantations  may  be  brought 
to  produce  fuch  that  is  no  way  inferior  in  quality  ? 
With  regard  to  watering  the  flax,  the  dews  in  thofe  parts  are 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  when  the  flax  is  lying  on  the  grafs,  it 
is  thereby  brought  to  an  excellent  colour,  without  impairing 
it's  ftrength  in  the  ieaft,  wherein  the  great  art  of  bleaching 
confifts.     See  Bleaching. 

Effe£tual  meafures  of  this  kind  would  fecure  the  dependence 
of  our  plantations  upon  their  mother-country,  when  they  fhall 
be  thus  clofely  united  to  us,  by  the  irrefragable  tie  of  their 
owninterelt,  and  their  friendfhip  and  affection  for  their  mo- 
ther-country, cherifhed  by  this  profitable  intercourle,  when 
we  thus  work,  as  it  were,  to  each  other's  hands,  and  mutu- 
ally fupport  and  inrich  one  another  :  for,  wherever  obliga- 
tions are  reciprocal,  the  confequences  will  be  fohkewife. 
We  are  at  prefent  enabled  to  ierve  our  plantations  with  all 
the  manufactured  goods  they  ufe,  except  linen;  and  the 
prefent  fituation  of  our  trade  with  the  foreign  linen  coun- 
tries calls  loudly  upon  us  to  improve  and  extend  the  manu- 
facture of  home  made  linen. 

Every  county,  and  almoft  every  town  in  England,  is  fup- 
ported,  and  their  poor  employed,  by  fome  one  particular 
branch  of  trade.  This  greatly  contiibutes  to  biing  every 
article  of  manufacture  to  it's  utmoft  perfection,  to  increafe 
the  inland  commerce,  and  the  dependency  of  one  part  of  the 
country  on  another,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  common  in- 
tereft  and  wealth  of  the  whole.  The  coal-trade  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Wefimor- 
land;  and,  as  this  employs  their  men  only,  the  linen-trade 
might  alfo  be  fet  on  foot  in  thofe  countries,  to  employ  their 
women  and  children. 

At  Darlington  feme  linen  is  made  for  inland  fale;  but  it 
lies  too  near  Leeds,  and  the  other  cloth  making  towns  of 
Yorkfhire.  Many  inconveniencies  attend  the  interfering  of 
manufactures :  if  the  fame  hands  come  to  be  employed  in  lin- 
en and  woollen,  or  in  any  part  of  both,  both  muff  inevitably 
fuffer,  by  being  in  danger  of  falling  into  difcredit,  and  be- 
coming ruined  thereby:  wherefore  all  rtgard  Should  be  had 
to  prevent  fuch  interfering. 

In  Lancafhire  the  linen-trade  may  be  fafe'y  carried  on,  be- 
caufe it  does  not  interfile  with  the  cotton,  and  that  the  warp 
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of  all  their  fuftians,  and  feveral  other  cotton  goods,  is  made 
of  linen-yarn. 

Linen  is  the  ltaple  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  long  neglected. 
The  Scots  at  prefent  are  not,  however,  in  fo  bad  a  fituation 
in  refpect  to  this  trade,  as  the  French  were  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV,  or  the  Irifh  at  the  Revolution,  where,  by  the 
force  of  public  encouragement,  it  has  arrived  to  an  extraor- 
dinary pitch,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  daily  advance  ;  the 
Scots  have  it  not  to  begin,  they  want  only  to  improve  and 
extend  it  to  the  height  it  will  admit. 

The  linen  manufacture  may  be  brought  to  as  great  an  extent 
in  value  as  any  other  bulinefs  now  carried  on  in  Britain,  ex- 
cept the  woollen;  it  may  employ  near  as  many  hands  as  the 
woollen  does  ;  and  the  linen- trade  of  North  Britain  is  of  as 
great  confequence  to  the  nation  jn  general,  as  the  woollen  in 
the  fouth,  and  equally  deferves  the  fame  care,  countenance, 
and  encouragement  from  the  public. 

The  parliament  has,  from  time  to  time,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation, palled  acts,  and  given  fuitable  encouragement  for  the 
advancing,  and  preventing  the  decay  of  the  manufactures  of 
wooll,  lilk,  cotton,  mohair,  &c.  all  which  have  been  attend- 
ed with  fomegood  effects. 

The  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  year  1727,  for  regulating 
the  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland,  and  even  the  fmall  funds 
then  appropriated  by  parliament  for  it's  encouragement,  did 
that  nation  very  important  fervice  in  this  refpeCt :  the  linen- 
trade  was,  in  fome  meafure,  thereby  retrieved,  and  improved 
beyond  expectation.  This  enabled  the  Scots  to  conquer  one 
of  their  greateft  difficulties ;  and,  when  they  came  to  under- 
ftand  the  defects,  faults,  and  imperfections  under  which  this 
manufacture  laboured,  and  the  ways  and  means  to  cure,  cor- 
rect, and  amend  them,  they  have  brought  this  manufacture  to 
a  very  great  excellency  and  perfection. 

In  a  nation  fo  populous  and  extenfive  as  this  ifland  of  Britain 
is,  branches  of  bulinefs  might  be  carried  on  in  different  parts, 
which  might  lay  a  foundation  for  divifion  and  ftrife,  through 
an  interfering  of  different  interefts.  But  it  is  happily  other- 
wife  with  us ;  it  is  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  England  to  promote 
and  advance  the  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland,  than  it  is 
the  intereft  of  Scotland  to  encourage,  by  their  confumption, 
&c.  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England. 
England  is  ferved  with  fine  linen  from  Holland,  and  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  it,  and  with  cambrics,  and  other  forts  of 
linen  from  Holland  and  Ptance;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
and  money  tranfaCtions  with  both  thofe  countries  is  againft 
England.  England  and  the  Britifh  plantations,  are  ferved 
with  great  quantities  of  middling  and  low-priced  linens  of 
divers  forts,  from  Silefia,  and  other  parts  in  the  upper  and 
lower  circle  of  Saxony.  Formerly  thofe  countries  took  large 
quantities  of  woollen  goods  from  England,  and  then  that 
trade  was  profitable  to  England  ;  but  now  they  have  manu- 
factures of  woollen  in  feveral  places  of  their  own,  as  before 
intimated,  which  ferves  a  great  part  of  their  confumption  of 
low-priced  cloths,  and  leffens  their  demands  for  woollen 
goods  from  England,  whereby  the  balance  of  trade  with 
them  is  now  againft  us. 

The  balance  of  trade  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  and 
England  and  Ireland,  is  on  the  Englifh  fide ;  and,  fo  far  as 
England  and  the  plantations  can  be  ferved  with  linen  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  inftead  of  Holland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Ruffia,  fo  far  will  England  be  a  gainer  by  this 
change  in  the  courfe  of  trade.  The  more  linen  the  Scots 
and  Irifh  can  fell  in  England,  the  more  of  the  Englifh  com- 
modities will  they  be  enabled  to  purchafe  ;  and  it  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed,  that  their  demands  from  England  will 
always  increaie  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  people 
and  linen  manufactures.  It  is  then  evidently  the  intereft  of 
England  to  promote  and  advance  the  manufacture  of  linen 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  them  all  reafonable  ad- 
vantages in  the  trade,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  where  the 
balance  of  trade  is  againft  us;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  fince  all  foreign  linen  for  home  confumption 
pays  a  duty. 

Foreign  linen,  indeed,  exported  to  the  Britifti  plantations, 
draws  back  the  whole  duty  to  a  trifle  ;  and  this  was  a  ne- 
ceffary  meafure,  when  our  linen  trade  was  reduced  to  fo 
low  an  ebb,  and  the  Irifh  manufacture  but  in  it's  infancy  ; 
fo  that  neither  Scotch  nor  Irifh  were  able  to  furnifh  them 
with  any  large  quantity  :  but  now  that  thofe  countries  have, 
in  fome  meafure,  retrieved  that  branch,  and  that  the  Irifh,  as 
well  as  the  Scotch,  are  daily  increafing  our  quantities  of 
linen  goods,  they  both  ought  to  have  all  the  advantages  in 
the  trade,  that  the  intereft  of  England,  as  well  as  the  inte- 
reft of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  plainly  requires.  This 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  effected,  if  all  foreign  linen, 
when  exported  to  the  plantations,  fhould  not  be  allowed  to 
drawback  the  duty  it  pays  on  importation,  or  fuch  a  propor- 
tion of  it,  as  may  be  thought  reafonable,  to  give  us  a  pre- 
ference in  the  trade. 

When  the  foreign  linen  countries  took  off  our  woollen  and 
other  manufactures,  fomething  proportionate  in  value  to  the 
linens  we  had  from  them,  it  might  not  avail  us  to  think  of 
fupplying  our  own  plantations  with  Britifh-made  linen  : 
good  policy  then  dictated   the  advancing  no  further  in  this 


manufacture,  than  an  endeavour  to  fupply  our  own  European 
domeftic  confumption  :  but,  as  the  (bene  is  now  changed, 
as  thofe  linen  countries  have  eftablilhed  woollen,  and  other 
manufactures  of  their  own,  and  are  daily  eftablifhincr  more 
that  will  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
is  it  not  time  to  retaliate  upon  them  by  a  fimilar  policy  ? 
Had  we  taken  off  the  drawback  on  foreign  linens  upon 
their  exportation  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  before  we  were 
capable,  or  even  likely  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  plantations 
with  our  home-made  linens,  and  before  the  foreign  linen 
countries  had  fent  up  woollen  and  other  manufactures  which 
interfere  with  ours,  it  might  and  would  have  been  impolitic, 
and  all  thefe  apprehenfions  of  the  confequences  attending 
fuch  meafure,  that  we  had  twenty  years  ago,  might  be  juftly 
grounded.  Among  other  things,  it  was  then  urged,  '  That, 
'  if  we  fhould  be  capable  of  producing  and  manufacturing 
'  every  thing,  fo  that  we  had  no  occafion  to  import  anyone 
'  thing,  what  fhould  we  be  gainers  of  ?  This  would  deftroy 
'  the  great  band  and  ligament  of  all  foreign  commerce,  and 
'  in  the  end  the  whole  nation.' — But  this  is  arguino-  upon 
the  extreme,  and  I  may  as  well  afk,  if  we  took  all  our  pro- 
duce and  manufacturess  from  foreign  nations,  how  long 
fhould  we  be  able  to  trade  at  all  ? 

By  the  induflry  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  our  plantations 
with  linens  of  our  own  manufacture;  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  feveral  fpecies  of  them  as  cheap  as  we  can  have 
foreign  linens. — But  fuppofing,  not  granting,  that,  as  yet, 
our  linen  manufacturers  have  not  arrived  at  every  art  in 
making  linens  fo  cheap  as  foreigners,  or  fo  good  in  qua- 
lity, what  then  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  no  encouragement, 
'till  they  are  capable  of  fo  doing?  Is  that  the  way  to  rouze 
and  animate  them  to  emulate  the  foreign  linen  countries  ? 
Is  difcouragement  the  beft  policy  to  enable  them  to  vie  with 
other  nations  in  this  univerfal  manufacture?  When  Lewis 
the  XlVth  was  informed  by  his  great  minifter  Colbert,  that 
his  fubjeCts  would  eit  herrings,  and  expended  great  fums 
annually  therein — Then  anfwered  that  monarch,  They  fhall 
catch  them  themfeives  or  go  without;  and  they  have  ever 
fince  iupplied  themfeives. — So  if  Britons,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  will  wear  linens,  or  ufe  them  in  any  fhapc, 
let  it  be  the  voice  of  Great-Britain,  that  we  may  manufac- 
ture them  ourfelves  or  go  without. 

But,  fay  fome,  if  the  drawback  is  taken  off  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  linens  to  our  plantations,  will  not  the  fo- 
reign linen  countries   fome  how  avail    themfeives  of  fuch  a 
meafure?  They  have  already  anticipated  us   in  this  refpect, 
by   fettling  woollen  and  other  manufactures  of  their  own, 
and  confequently  taking  lefs  from  us  than  heretofore ;  and 
is  it  not  politic  in  our  turn  to  retaliate  upon  them   in  man- 
ner fomething  fimilar  to   their  own   policy  ?  Let   us  then 
make  our  own  linens,  as  the  linen   countries  have   began 
to  make   their  own  woollens,  &c.  and  take  off  the  draw- 
back allowed  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  linens    to  the 
plantations,  that  our's  may  come  as  cheap  to  our  own  plan- 
tations as  foreign  linens  there  will.     Ah  ?   but,  fays  feme- 
body,  that  cannot   relifh    this   policy,  Will   not  the    Bri- 
tifh plantations,  in  fuch  cafe,  make  their  own  linens?  What 
inducement  can  they  have  to  do  this,  when   the  linens  we 
ihall  fell  them,  may  be  made  of  the  very  materials  [Hemp 
and  Flax]  that  we  fhall  purchafe  from  thefe  plantations  ? 
for  that   is   the  footing  whereon  I  have   put  the  matter,  to 
which  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  attend.  That  trifling  attempts 
have  been  made  in  lome  of  our  northern  colonies  upon  the 
linen  manufacture,    we    are    no  ftrangers  to ;    but,  if  our 
plantations  were  effectually  encouraged  in  the  raifing  of  all 
raw  materials  for  this  manufacture  to  be  carried  on  in  their 
mother-country,  they  would  ceafe  to  go  greater  lengths  in 
a  manufacture,  which  requires  fo  long  time  to  bring  to  to- 
lerable perfection ;  nor  would   they  then  fcruple  to  give  the 
preference  to  Britifh  linens,  though  they   came  fomethinc 
dearer  at  firft   than  foreign  linens,    when  they  knew  fuch 
Britifh   linens    were   made  of    the    produce    of  their  own 
plantations. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  to  complain,  that  our 
northern  colonies  begin  to  interfere  with  us  in  our  Britifh  ma- 
nufactures, and  may  in  time  fupply  our  fugar  iflands  there- 
with. If  this  fhould  ever  come  to  pafs,  may  we  not  thank 
ourfelves?  For,  if  we  in  time  give  them  fuch  effectual  en-  - 
couragement  in  planting  as  we  may,  and  as  the  ftate  of  our 
commerce  apparently  requires,  they  will  not  eafily  turn  from 
planting  to  manufacturing.  Planting  and  agriculture  are 
beft  underftood  there,  and,  if  any  thing  ftimulates  our  colo- 
nies to  lay  this  afide  for  what  they  do  not  yet  underftand  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  it  will  be  the  fupinenefs  and  dif- 
couragement of  the  mother- country  to  rouze  them  to  the 
former.  / 

Is  it  more  politic  to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
linens  into  our  plantations,  than  to  encourage  thofe  plan- 
tations in  the  production  of  fuch  materials,  as  will  enable 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  to  fupply  them  with  home-made 
linens,  as  cheap  as  they  can  have  foreign  now  ?  And  why 
fhould  not  that  be  the  cafe,  when  our  plantations  C3n  fupply 
us  cheaply  and  plentifully  with  the  material*  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Would 
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Would  not  due  encouragement  given  to  our  plantations,  in 
this  reject,  take  away  the  temptation  from  our  colonies  to 
fupply  themfelves  by  fmuggling  foreign  linens  *?  When  the 
mother-country  took  ofFimmenfe  quantities  of  their  planting 
productions  for  the  linen  manufactures,  would  it  not  prove 
unfpeakably  more  for  their  intereft  to  difcourage  all  (muggling 
trade  of  this  kind,  than  to  facrifice  their  planting  intereft  ? 
in  fuch  cafe,  can  we  imagine  tham  to  be  fo  little  acquainted 
with  their  own  happinefs  and  profperity,  as  not  to  make 
Jaws  every  way  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  fo  deftructive 
an  evil,  and  alio  vigilantly  fee  to  their  execution  ? 

*  It  has  been  faid,  in  oppofition  to  the  taking  off  tie  bounty 
on  foreign  linen,  on  their  being  exported  to  our  Briufh 
plantations,  '  That  the  harbour  of  Curafoa,  the  ifland  of 
St.  Euflatia,  the  ports  of  Surinam,  and  the  Berbices,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  are  always  open  and  free  for  the 
Englifh  to  trade  to.  The  duties  on  what  the  Englifh  im- 
port and  fell  there,  feldom  amount  to  above  C  ptr  cent.  I 
remember  but  one  inftance  when  they  exceeded,  and  that 
was  juft  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  Monf.  Carfar, 
after  having  plundered  Nevis  and  Montferrat,  made  the 
garrifon  of  Curafoa  ranfom  themfelves  for  i  ,200,000  pieces 
of  eight  or  Spanifh  dollars,  as  I  have  been  informed  the 
fum  was :  and,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  made 
all  foreigners  pay  10  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  they  im- 
ported and  fold  there  :  but,  during  that  time  and  occafion, 
which  might  have,  in  fome  meafure,  excufed  a  tax  on 
their  merchandize  at  exportation,  they  were  not  fo  weak 
as  to  do  it,  well  knowing,  that  nobody  would  buy  goods 
and  merchandi2e  of  them  that  knew  where  to  buy  cheaper ; 
nor  did  they  ever,  in  any  inftance  that  I  know  of,  demand 
any  duties  on  any  goods  that  any  one  purchafed  in  their 
harbours,  but  let  him  carry  them  where  he  would  or  could, 
well  knowing  whatever  draws  fhipping,  draws  trade,  and 
that  draws  profit  or  money,  which  all  trading  people  want. 
There  is  not  a  port  in  the  world  out  of  Europe,  where  all 
forts  of  European  goods  are  to  be  feen  in  greater  plenty 
than  there.in  Curafoa;  and,  I  believe,  there  has  not  been 
a  day  thefe  twenty  years,  when  there  were  no  Englifh  fhips 
to  be  feen  in  that  harbour,  but  this  is  only  one  port :  Suri- 
nam and  the  Berbices  lie  to  windward  of  Barbadoes,  and 
not  above  three  days  fail  from  it;  fo  that  the  people  of 
Barbadoes  might  be  fupplied  from  thence  very  convenient- 
ly, and  with  fmall  rifque.' 

St.  Euftatia  lies  in  fight  of  our  Leeward  iflands;  and,  as  I 
will  not  put  all  on  my  own  fingle  authority  on  this  occafion, 
1  will  tranferibe  a  paffage  out  of  a  book  publifhed  fome 
years  ago,  intitled,  The  Importance  of  the  Britifh  Plan- 
tations in  America  to  this  kingdom,  printed  for  J.  Peele, 
p.  32,33.  where  the  author  fays, 

4  I  fhall  take  leave,  in  this  place,  to  mention  an  affair, 
4  for  which,  if  a  remedy  could  be  found,  it  would  be  of 
4  fome  advantage  to  us.  The  ifland  of  St.  Euftace,  which 
4  is  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  is  not  above  three  leagues 
4  diflant  from  St.  Chriftopher's ;  and,  with  regard  to  it's 
4  extent  and  produce,  very  confiderable :  but  its  road  is 
4  the  place  where  Dutch  interlopers  from  the  coaft  of  Af- 
4  rica  feldom  fail  to  call  at.  In  a  few  days  all  our  Lee- 
*'  ward  iilands  are  informed  of  this.  In  places,  fuch  as 
4  our  iflands  are,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
4  there  are  perfons  who  run  fome  hazard  for  the  hope  of 
'  a  confiderable  gain;  fo  that  all  the  ready  money  which 
'  they  can  advance  at  any  rate,  is  carried  by  them  on 
4  board  thefe  fhips,  where  negroes  are  fold  to  them  fre- 
'  quently  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  our  own  fhips  do  af- 
4  ford  them.     This  ready  money  is  a  great  temptation  to 

*  fome  planters,  who  fell  their  fugars  to  them  at  lefs  than 
"  the  current  price  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  fending  it  in 
4  floops  to  our  own  fhipping,  it  is  fent  on  board  thefe  in- 
4  terlopers,  who,  by  thefe  means  get  loaden  at  lef3  ex- 

*  pence  than  our  own  fhips,  and  carry  off  more  money 
4  than  a  great  number  of  our  own  fhips  which  trade  for 
4  three  times  the  value.  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  we  have 
4  really  employed  a  Dutch  fhip,  and  have  paid  her  whole 

*  freight,  out  and  home,  in  money,  which  is  juft  fo  much 
4  loft  to  the  nation:  nor  is  that  the  only  damage;  for  on 
'  board  thefe  fhips  are  often  great  quantities  of  fine  and 

*  coarfe  Linens,  which  are  fold  for  ready  money  only.* 
See  Reflections  and  Confiderations,  occafioned  by  the  pe- 
tition prefented  to  the  honourable  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
taking  off  the  drawback  on  foreign  linens,  printed  for  T. 
Cooper,  1738. 

So  far,  then,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  'till  I  hear  reafons  to 
change  fentiments,  that  it  is  for  the  mutual  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain  and  her  plantations,  to  promote  the  manufacture  of 
linens  in  general;  the  former  in  the  making  them,  and  the 
latter  in  producing  the  requifites  of  nature  for  that  purpofe. 
It  has  been  fuggefted  alfo,  *  That,  if  we  take  the  drawback 
off  foreign  linen,  to  make  them  dearer  to  our  plantations,  in 
order  to  introduce  our  own  linens,  we  muft  be  obliged  to 
take  off  the  fame  on  the  exportation  of  all  foreign  linens ; 
which  will  bring  them  fo  dear  to  foreign  markets,  efpecially 
to  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies*  that  we  fhall  thereby 
run  the  hazard  of  lofing  that  trade,  becaufe  that  thofe  foreign 
linens  make  one  of  the  effential  affortments  of  a  faleable 
cargo  for  Spanifh  America. — That  the  productions  of  many 
.nation*  and  countries  are  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  thi? 


end  ;  and  that  often  much  more  gain  and  advantage  will  ac- 
crue to  the  merchant,  and  confequently  to  this  kingdom,  by 
trading  in  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  than  in  thofe  of  bur 
own. — That  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  Britifh  merchant  is  not  at 
liberty  to  fort  his  cargo  with  fuch  wares  as  the  markets  he 
fends  to  require,  and  at  as  low  a  rate  as  others  can,  who 
trade  to  the  fame  market,  he  muft  be  beaten  out  by  the 
others,  and  leave  the  trade  wholly  to  them,'  &c. 
This  argument,  like  all  of  the  extreme  and  general  kind, 
has  the  fate  to  prove  too  much;  for,  ff  this  is  allowed  con- 
clufive,  it  will  follow,  that  we  muft  neverprefume  to  think 
of  fuch  an  advancement  to  our  linen  manufacture,  as  to 
come  in  for  any  (hare  whatever  in  the  fupply  for  foreign 
markets. — Had  fuch- like  policy  prevailed  in  France,  would 
they  ever  have  had  refolution  to  have  attempted  to  fupplant 
us  in  the  woollen,  or  any  other  manufacture,  wherein  we 
had  the  ftart  of  them,  as  they  have  done  ?  But  they  would  not 
be  lulled  to  a  lethargy  by  fuch  fpecious  reafoning;  that  it  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  think  offupplying  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
or  any  other  foreign  country,  with  any  of  our  hcme-m..de 
woollen,  or  linen  manufactures ;  we  cannot  make  up  fale- 
able affortments,  without  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  linens  of  Germany;  and  therefore,  if  we 
prefumptuoufly  attempt  to  make  woollens  or  linens  of  our 
own  to  the  tafte  of  the  Spaniards,  we  fhall,  inftead  of  in- 
creafing,  lofe  that  fhare  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-India  trade  we 
have  already  obtained  !  With  what  contempt  would  a  Col- 
bert have  treated  fuch  argument?  Had  he  been  influenced 
by  it,  would  it  not  have  prevented  every  wife  meafure  that 
he  fo  fuccefsfully  took  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  in  order  to  force  a  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Hath  not  the  lucrative  experience  of  France,  to  the 
unfpeakable  detriment  of  England,  proved  fuch  reafoning 
frivolous  and  delufory?  Yet  this  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  colourable  argument  urged,  fome  years  fince,  againft 
a  petition  prefented  to  the  honourable  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fetting  forth,  '  That  the  manufactures  of  linen  now  labour 
1  under  feveral  difcouragements,  but  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  exportation  of  foreign 
linens,  threads,  and  tapes ;  by  means  whereof,  confiderable 
quantities  have  been,  and  ftill  are  fent  from  hence  to  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  our  own  produce  and  manufactures ;  and  there- 
fore praying  the  Houfe  to  give  fuch  relief,  as  to  the  Koufe 
fhall  feem  meet.' 
When  France  firft  attempted  the  eftablifhment  of  the  wool- 
len manufactures,  they  had  every  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with, 
having  neither  the  material,  nor  the  manufactures;  yet  a 
refolute  perfeverance  and  found  policy  diffipated  every  dif- 
ficulty and  difcouragement  [fee  the  article  France].  The 
firft  ftep  they  took  was  to  fupply  themfelves  with  woollen 
goods  of  their  own  fabrication,  and  to  ftop  the  importation 
of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufacture,  in  proportion  as  they 
advanced  in  their  own  :  and  although,  at  their  firft  enterprize, 
their  manufacture  was  but  very  indifferent,  yet,  as  the  king 
himfelf  encouraged  the  wear,  the  whole  nation  followed  the 
example.  This  laid  the  firft  foundation  for  their  profperity  in 
this  great  manufacture.  After  which,  they  exerted  every 
politic  art,  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to^fuggeft,  in  or- 
der to  imitate  the  Englifh  in  that  perfection  to  which  they 
had  long  before  arrived. — Thus  the  moft  fkilful  and  experi- 
enced manufactures  in  England  and  Holland  were  allured 
by  honours  and  rewards  irreliftible;  and  thus  the  ground- 
work was  laid  to  vie  with  the  Englifh  at  foreign  markets,  in 
the  ftaple  manufacture  of  the  kingdom.  But,  as  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Englifh  woollen  goods  was  eftablifhed  through- 
out  the  whole  world,  the  difficulty  lay  in  convincing  foreigners, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  as  great  a  perfection  in  this  art  as  the 
Englifh;  which  they  did,  by  propagating  that  they  had  the 
Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  to  work  with,  and  Englifh  manufac- 
turers to  fabricate  it;  and  what  hindered,  faid  the  French,  but. 
we  may  make  goods  in  France,  equal  in  quality  with  thofe 
made  in  England  ?  Whether  they  have  euen  yet  arrived  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Englifh,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  However, 
they  made  their  cloths  facon  d'Angleterre ;  they  imitated 
their  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknefs,  and  counterfeited  the 
Englifh  feals  affixed  to  the  fame,  and  thereby  craftily  infinu- 
ated  their  woollen  fabric  among  foreign  nations  ;  and,  as 
they  have  been  able  to  afford  them  cheaper,  they  have  gra- 
dually made  their  way,  and  now  fhare  the  woollen  trade  with 
us  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And,  while  this  was  accom- 
plifhing,  they  found  ways  and  means  to  make  up  their  fale- 
able affortments  for  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  markets;  whereby  the  merchant  and  nation  both 
gained,  though  not  at  firft  to  the  degree  they  have  been  able 
to  do  fince  they  have  arrived  at  a  greater  perfection  in  thele 
fabrics. 

And  what  hinders  that  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  fhould  not 
be  able  to  imitate  the  perfection  of  foreign  linens,  to. as 
great  a  degree  as  the  French  have  the  Englifh  woollen  goods? 
That  our  people  want  ingenuity  to  carry  any  manutactural 
art  to  the  laft  perfection,  will  not  be  faid;  that  they  won- 
derfully excel  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  particular,  is  in- 
difputably  true;  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree;-  it  has  been  af- 
firmed, 
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£rmed,  that  foreign  linen  manufacturers  have  been  them- 
felves  deceived,  by  taking  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  linens  for 
fume  of  their  own.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
progrefs  is  now  made  in  this  universal  manufacture;  and,  if 
we  purfue  the  like  meafure  that  France  has  done,  in  relation 
to  the  eltablilhment  of  their  woollen  manufactories,  why 
may  we  not  firit  be  able  amply  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  home- 
made linen,  and  then  attempt  a  competition  therein  with 
foreign  nations?  If  we  cannot  raife  hemp  and  flax  fufficient 
for  our  demands  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  will  not  our 
plantations  moll:  amply  fupply  us,  with  effectual  encourage- 
ment? 

Neither  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  nor  the  moft  fruitful  plains 
of  Egypt,  were  ever  more  capable  of  producing  fine  flax 
(though  formerly  eftecmed  the  beft  in  the  world)  than  the 
banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  Delawar,  Hudfon's  river,  and 
the  rich  and  fat  vallies  of  the  Egglifh  North  America  are. — 
The  climate  of  North  America,  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  moft  vegetables,  particularly  as  to  Hemp  and  Flax, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  quality  in  the  known  world  :  they  have 
fo  many  forts  of  foil,  that  no  place  in  any  climate  can  fhew 
more  than  may  be  feen  there  in  one  day's  riding. 
Notwithstanding  thofe  apparent  advantages,  which  may  ac- 
crue to  the  public  weal  from  the  advancement  of  this  manu- 
facture to  it's  laft  perfection;  and  notwithftanding  the  lea- 
fonablenefs  of  taking  off  the  drawback  upon  foreign  linen  ; 
yet  we  well  know,  that  courts  cannot  at  every  point  of  time, 
at  every  crifis,  do  what  is  right  and  juft  for  their  own  coun- 
try, and  what  they  would  wifh  to  do.  The  circumftances  of 
public  affairs  muft  be  attended  to;  there  is,  in  the  concerns 
of  (late,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  private  perfons,  a  feafon  for 
all  things,  as  the  wife  man  has  long  fince  reminded  us  of; 
and  the  wife  and  upright  ftatefman  will  watch  thofe  feafons, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities. 
When  we,  therefore,  occafionally  in  this  work,  take  the 
liberty  humbly  to  fuggeft  any  meafure,  which  we  apprehend 
may  turn  to  the  commercial  emolument  of  the  lfate,  we 
would,  by  no  means,  prefume  to  dictate  to  our  fuperiors  the 
proper  time  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  becaufe  that 
depends  upon  the  real  ftate  of  public  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  what  may  be  wife  and  prudent  to  be  done 
at  one  time,  and  may  be  attended  with  great  national  ho- 
nour and  advantage,  may  be  the  reverfe  at  other  times. — 
Thefe  reflections  Ihould  make  the  bulk  of  the  people  modeft, 
and  lefs  cenforious  of  the  public  meafures  in  all  nations,  be- 
caufe in  mofl:  they  cannot  know  the  great  wheels  and  fprings 
of  government. — In  this  happy  land  of  liberty,  indeed,  we 
can  as  little  bear  with  the  myfteries  of  ftate  as  of  religion  ;  and 
yet  fome  politicians  have  told  us,  that  there  is  a  neceflity  for 
them  in  both. — But  thefe  things  we  leave  to  the  divine  and 
the  ftatefman  ;  while  we  fubmit  to  confideration  fuch  general 
principles  only,  as  are  deducible  from  faCts,  leaving  their  ap- 
plication to  be  made,  as  the  exigencies  of  ftate  may  occafion- 
ally require. 

That  nothing  may  difcourage  and  intimidate  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  from  carrying  the  linen  manufacture  to  the  per- 
fection that  England  has  done  the  woollen  *,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  give  fome  calculations  relating  to  the  quantity  of  linen 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  proportion  that  the  ma- 
terial of  flax  bears  to  the  manufactured  merchandize,  by 
Thomas  Prior,  Efq;  of  Dublin  :  which  calculations  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  applied  to  England  and  Scotland. 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  the  utmoft  national  care  is  recommended  to  pre- 
vent any  injurious  interfering  between  thofe  ftaple  manu- 
factures, the  woollen  and  the  linen;  that  is  to  fay,  our 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  former  muft  not  be  drawn  off 
to  the  latter;  nor  fhould  the  fituation  of  the  one  be  in 
places  too  near  that  of  the  other,  left  the  workmen,  engaged 
in  the  one,  mould  be  diverted  to  the  other,  and  grow  lefs 
expert  and  (kilful  in  both,  to  the  detriment  of  our  grand 
ftaple  the  woollen  branch,  and  to  the  obftruCtion  of  the 
promotion  of  that  of  the  linen.  For,  although  we  have 
powerful  competitors  in  the  woollen,  yet  we  mould  by  no 
means  abate  that  ardor  and  zeal,  neceffary  to  fupport  thac 
ihare  of  this  ineftimable  branch  which  we  ftill  preferve. 
Times  may  change;  Great-Britain  ftill  maintains  her  weight 
and  dignity  at  foreign  courts ;  and  if  her  manufaftural  ar- 
tifts  maintain  their  fpirit  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  if 
once  the  ftudies  of  commerce  and  it's  dependent  arts,  con- 
sidered in  all  relations  become  as  fafhionable  as  thofe  of 
the  belles  lertres  and  polemical  and  phyfiological  ftudies, 
we  may  have  opportunities  of  making  fuch  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  as  may  one  day  give  us  full  em- 
ployment in  both  thefe  general  manufactures:  new  chan- 
nels of  trade  may  likewife  offer  themfelves  to  us,  which  at 
prefent,  perhaps,  can  be  as  little  forefeen,  as  the  difcovery 
of  the  new  world  was  before  it  happened.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  and  Mechanics. 

«  it  is  computed,  fays  this  judicious  gentleman,  that  the  va- 
lue of  linen,  made  in  Ireland  yearly,  amounts  to  a  million 
fterling;  and  that  half  thereof  is  yearly  exported,  and  that 
the  remaining  half  is  confumed  at  home;  reckoning  five 
{hillings  a- head  for  two  millions  of  people  one  with  another, 
for  all  their  confurnptions  in  linen. 


It  is  alio  computed,  that  the  following  quantities  of  rt 
flax,  fuch  as  we  have  from  Riga,  worth  forty  fhlllings  the 
hundred  weight,  will  give  employment  for  a  whole  year  to 
the  following  number  of  perfons,  one  with  another,  includ- 
ing fpinners,  hecklers,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c.  viz.  a  hun- 
dred weight'of  flax  will  employ  for  a  year  two  hands.  A 
ton,  or  twenty  hundred  weight,  will  employ  forty  hands.  A 
hundred  tons  will  employ  four  thoufand  hands.  A  choufand 
tons  will  employ  forty  thoufand  hands.  Arid  three  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five  tons  will  employ  one  hundted 
and  twenty- five  thoufand  hands. 

It  is  alio  computed  that  the  following  quantities  of  rough 
flax,  worth  forty  (hillings  the  hundred  weight,  when  fully 
manufactured  into  linen,  will,  at  a  medium  of  coari'e  and 
fine,  be  worth  the  following  funis  annexed  to  them,  viz.  A 
hundred  weight  of  flax,  when  manufactured  into  linen,  will 
be  worth  fixteen  pounds.  A  ton,  or  twenty  hundred  weight, 
will  be  worth  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  A  hundred 
tons  will  yield  thirty-two  thoufand  poumis.  And  three  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  weight  will  yield  a 
million  fterling. 

It  is  alio  eftimated,  that  a  good  acre  of  flax  will  produce 
three,  four,  five,  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  flax;  and  if  we 
allow  four  hundred  weight,  or  thirty-two  (tone,  to  be  raifed 
from  every  acre  one  with  another  in  a  year,  which  is  a  rea- 
sonable allowance;  on  that  fuppofnion,  the  aforefaid  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  flax,  which 
are  all  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  our 
linen  manufacture,  before  eftimated  to  be  of  the  value  of 
a  million  fterling  yearly,  may  be  raifed  from  fifteen  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  only;  and  if  we  al- 
low but  three  hundred  weight  or  twenty-four  ftone  to  be 
raifed  from  every  acre  one  with  another,  which  is  a  low 
computation,  then  it  will  require  about  twenty  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  to  raife  the  aforefaid  quan- 
tity of  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  tons  of 
flax. 

If  thefe  computations  and  eftimates  are  true,  or  near  the 
truth,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to  be,  fince  they 
come  from  perfons  well  fkilled  in  the  linen  manufacture, 
,  they  will  afford  grounds  for  making  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  appears  from  thefe  computations,  that  we  have  two  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ireland,  yet  no  more  than  a  fixteenth  part 
of  them,  viz.  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand,  arc  fully 
employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  our  flaple  commodity ; 
that  number  being  fufficient,  if  employed  the  whole  year 
round,  to  make  linens  to  the  value  of  a  million  fterling, 
which  is  computed  to  be  the  value  of  all  the  linen  yearly 
made  at  prefent,  allowing  eight  pounds  fterling  to  each  per- 
fon  one  with  another  yearly  for  their  work. 
Though  Ireland,  which  contains  eleven  millions  of  acres, 
hath  feveral  millions  in  it  fit  for  the  growth  of  flax,  yet  we 
fee  that  there  are  not  above  thirteen  thoufand  acres  in  it  em- 
ployed that  way :  for,  though  fixteen  thoufand  acres  may  be 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five tons  of  flax  employed  in  our  manufactures,  yet,  as  we 
import  yearly  from  foreign  countries  five  hundred  tons  of 
flax,  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made;  and,  as  it  will  be 
found,  that  we  do  not  raife  above  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
tons  of  flax  of  our  own  growth  yearly,  the  reft  being  im- 
ported, therefore  thirteen  thoufand  acres  will  be  fufficient  to 
produce  that  quantity,  allowing  four  hundred  weight  of  flax 
to  be  raifed  from  each  acre. 

From  hence  it  evidently  follows,  that,  as  we  neither  want 
hands  norlands,  and  may  command  and  employ  what  num- 
ber and  quantity  we  pleafe,  and  yet  have  a  great  deal  ftill  to 
fpare,  it  is  in  our  power  to  double  the  quantity  and  value  of 
our  linen  manufactures,  by  employing  double  the  quantity  of 
land  in  railing  flax,  and  double  the  number  of  hands  in 
working  it  up  into  linen,  which  would  yield  a  million  fter- 
ling yearly  profit  to  the  nation,  more  than  we  make  at  pre- 
fent; with  a  great  profpeCt  of  it's  continuing  ftill  to  increafe, 
fince  we  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  we  fhall  ever  want 
a  vent  for  all  the  linens  we  can  make. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  calculations,  that  the  nation 
would  receive  an  additional  profit  of  fixty-four  thoufand 
pounds  yearly  for  every  thoufand  acres  that  fhould  be  em- 
ployed, more  than  are  at  prefent,  in  raifing  of  flax  and  work- 
ing up  the  fame  into  linen,  and  thereby  employ  eight  thou- 
fand hands  more. 

This  is  a  motive  fufficient  to  engage  our  attention,  to  pufh 
forward  this  improvement  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  to  lofe  no 
time  in  accomplishing  it.  And,  though  it  may  be  practi- 
cable to  enlarge  our  linen  manufacture  to  the  extent  and  va- 
lue before-mentioned,  yet  will  it  take  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore we  can  make  any  progrefs,  unlcfs  we  can,  by  proper  en- 
couragements and  premiums,  give  a  new  and  greater  fpirit 
to  our  induftry  and  endeavours.' 

Observations  on  the  raifing  of  flsx,  for  the  effectual  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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\Ve  find,  by  experience,  that  all  our  flax,  either  of  our  own 
growth  or  imported  from  abroad,  is  fpua  into  yarn  ;  that  all 
our  yarn  is  either  exported  or  worked  up  into  cloth  at  home, 
anJthat  all  our  cloth  is  either"  confumed  at  home,  or  (old 
at  a  good  market  abroad. 

It  is  more  advantage  to  the  kingdom  to  raife  the  flax  our- 
ielves  *  which  wtT  make  life  of,  than  to  import  it  from 
abroad  :  for  thereby  we  fave  the  price  of  the  material  im- 
ported, and  do  not  depend  on  other  countries  for  the  pri- 
mura  of  our  ftaple  commodity. 

*  Herein  we  include  the  Bricifh  plantations  as  a  part  of  oiir- 
felves,  and  what  is  faid  in  relation  to  the  railing  of  good 
flax  may  be  applied  to  that  of  hemp  ;  fo  that  we  may 
itand  in  need  of  importing  no  material  from  any  foreign 
country,  in  order  to  carry  this  extenfive  and  important  ma- 
nufacture to  the  height  it  will  admit  of. 

No  manufacture  can  be  increafed,  beyond  what  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  will  allow  ;  but  muft  increafe  or  decreafe, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  material. 
There  can  be  no  increafe  of  the  linen  manufacture  without 
an  increafe  of  yarn,  nor  of  yarn  without  an  increafe  of  fpin- 
ners,  nor  of  fpinners  without  an  increafe  of  flax. 
We  import  great  quantities  of  flax  yearly  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  fhews  that  we  do  not  raife  flax  enough  of  our 
own  growth  to  fupply  our  manufactures.  Our  chief  atten- 
tion, therefore,  fhould  be  to  increafe  the  number  of  fpin- 
ners, and  the  quantity  of  flax. 

There  are  as  many  women  and  children  in  this  kingdom  that 
do  not  fpin  flax,  as  there  are  that  do  ;  and  many  of  thofe 
that  are  now  unemployed,  would  work,  if  they  could  pro- 
cure the  materials. 

If  we  fhould  double  the  number  of  our  fpinners,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  fupply  them  with  flax  and  wheels, 
we  might  then  make  double  the  value  in  linen  :  it  is,  there- 
fore, our  intereft  to  provide  fufficient  ftores  of  flax  to  keep 
our  fpinners  at  work. 

We  find,  by  experience,  that  in  the  belt  feafons  we  never 
raife  flax  enough  for  our  manufactures,  and  that,  in  bad  fea- 
fons,  we  greatly  fall  fhort  of  the  requifite  quantity  ;  we 
ihould,  therefore,  until  we  can  raife  flax  enough  ourfelves, 
import  large  quantities  of  foreign  flax,  that  our  (pinners  may 
be  (till  kept  at  work,  who  muft  otherwife  be  idle  for  want 
of  the  material. 

Thouo-h  by  bad  feafons,  or  other  accidents,  we  fhould  hap- 
pen to  raife  but  little  flax  of  our  own  growth,  yet  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  if  we  take  proper  meafures  to  import  large  quantities 
of  flax  from  abroad,  we  fhould  ft  111  be  able  to  make  great 
profit  by  our  manufacture,  by  gaining  feven  parts  in  eight  of 
the  value  of  the  linen,  by  the  labour  employed  on  the  flax. 
Good  flax-feed  fowed  on  poor,  ill-cultivated  ground,  and 
bad  feed  fowed  on  good,  well  prepared  ground,  feldom  yield 
good  flax.  A  due  cultivation  of  proper  foil,  and  good  feed, 
muft  concur  to  produce  good  flax. 

One  acre  of  rich,  well  cultivated,  land,  fowed  with  good 
feed,  will  produce  more  and  better  flax,  than  two,  three,  or 
four  acres  of  poor  land,  ill  cultivated,  fowed  with  bad  feed, 
though  the  expence  by  the  acre,  to  the  fower,  may  be  nearly 
equal  to  both. 

Since  flax- feed  of  our  own  growth  fometimes  degenerates, 
by  reafon  of  bad  feafons  and  bad  hufhandry,  it  would  be 
highly  proper,  in  order  to  be  furnifhed  with  good  feed,  to 
give  fome  premiums  [fee  the  articles  Manufactures  and 
Premiums]  to  merchants  who  fhall,  for  one  or  two  years 
to  come,  import  large  quantities  of  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic, 
or  North  America. 

By  this  expedient,  every  perfon  who  fhould  be  willing  to 
fow  good  feed,  in  order  to  raife  good  flax  and  feed,  may 
have  it  in  his  choice  to  make  ufe  of  the  beft  foreign  or  home 
feed  he  can  meet  with. 

It  is  found,  by  experience,  that,  in  all  manufactures  confiding 
of  different  parts,  they  fucceed  beft,  who  have  particular 
workmen  for  every  part :  each  operator,  being  confined  to  his 
own  branch,  can  afford  his  work  cheaper  and  in  greater  per- 
fection ;  by  this  method,  watches  and  Birmingham  ware  are 
offered  fo  cheap,  every  part  being  a  feparate  and  diftinft 
trade,  and  confined  to  a  particular  fett  of  workmen ;  and 
the  mafter  who  employs  them,  puts  all  their  work  together, 
and  finifhes  the  whole  ;  whereas  one  who  undertakes  feveral 
diftinct  branches  at  once,  will  hardly  fucceed  in  any  to  per- 
fection. 

In  like  manner,  to  fucceed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  one 
fctt  of  people  fhould  be  employed,  either  at  home  or  in  our 
plantations,  and  confined  to  the  plowing  and  preparing  of 
the  foil,  fowing  and  covering-the  feed,  to  the  weeding,  pull- 
ing, rippling,  taking  care  of  the  new  feed,  and  watering  and 
graffing  the  flax,  until  it  is  lodged  at  home  ;  others  fhould  be 
concerned  in  the  drying,  breaking,  fcutching,  and  heck- 
ling the  flax,  to  fit  it  for  the  fpinners  ;  and  others  at  home, 
in  fpinning  and  reeling  the  fame  to  fit  it  for  the  weaver; 
others  fhould  be  concerned  in  taking  due  care  of  the  weav- 
ing, bleaching,  beetling,  and  finifhing  the  cloth  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that,  if  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  the  manufacture  were  carried  on  by  diftinct  dealers,  the 
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feveral  parts  would  be  better  executed,  and  the  whole  could 
be  afforded  cheaper  and  with  greater  profit. 
Since  we  find,  by  experience,  that  all  our  flax,  yarn,  and 
linen,  find  a  vent,  it  fhould  therefore  be  our  chief  endea- 
vour to  increafe  the  quantity  of  our  flax,  not  only  as  it  is 
necefTary  to  keep  our  prefent  fpinners  fully  employed,  but  as 
it  will  be  a  means  of  employing  many  hands,  that  are  now 
ufelefs  for  want  of  it. 

We  find  a  general  difpofition  and  readinefs  in  all  our  poor 
women  to  get  a  livelihood  by  fpinning,  if  they  could  get  flax 
and  wheels  to  work  with. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to 
every  gentleman  poffefled  of  lands  in  particular,  if  all  the 
labouring  women  and  children  on  his  eftate  were  furnifhed 
with  flax  and  wheels  ;  and,  though  this  fhould  be  attended 
with  fome  (mall  expence  at  firft,  yet  this  would  be  foon  made 
good,  by  the  profit  thofe  women  and  children  would  make 
by  their  yarn,  which  never  fails  of  a  market ;  and  which 
would  enable  them  to  repay,  with  gratitude,  the  firft  expence 
their  kind  landlords  were  at,  in  putting  them  in  a  way  of 
getting  an  honeft  livelihood. 

Befides  the  feveral  other  articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this,  we  alfo  refer  to  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland* 

A  S  u  m  ma  R  Y  of  the  chief  Law  s  of  E  n  g  lan  d,  relating 
to  L  i  n  e  n  s  in  general. 

I.  Stat,  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  §.  2.  No  perfon,  Englifh  nor 
Arranger,  (hall  put  to  fale  any  whole  piece  or  half  piece  of 
dowlas  and  lockeram,  nnlel's  there  be  exprtffed  upon  the 
piece  the  number  of  yards  or  ells  contained  in  fuch  piece, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  fame,  not  containing  the  num- 
ber of  yards  or  ells  mentioned  upon  the  piece;  one  half  of 
fuch  forfeiture  to  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  him 
that  fhall  feize  and  will  fue  for  the  fame  by  action  of  debt, 
&c. 

II.  Stat.  1  Eliz.  cap.  12.  §.  1.  If  any  perfon  fhall  willingly 
ufe  any  means  with  linen  cloth,  whereby  the  fame  fhall  be 
deceitful  or  worfefor  ufe,  the  cloth  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
offender  punifhed  by  one  month's  imprifonment,  and  fhall 
pay  fuch  fines  as  fhall  be  affeffed  for  his  offence,  by  the  jus- 
tices before  whom  he  fhall  be  condemned. 

III.  §.  2.  The  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  juftices  of 
affizes,  and  juftices  of  peace,  or  three  of  them,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  fhall  have  power  to  enquire,  hear, 
and  determine,  the  offences  aforefaid  in  their  fefnons,  by  in- 
formation or  indictment. 

IV.  §.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  feize  any  fuch  deceitful  linen 
cloth,  he  fhall  at  the  next  feffions  of  the  peace,  or  before  two 
juftices  of  the  peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum, 
make  information  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  feizure  of  the 
cloth,  or  procure  the  offenders  to  be  indicted  ;  and  fhall  be 
bound  before  the  juftices,  to  the  ufe  of  the  queen,  in  fuch 
form  as  the  juftices  fhalhthink  meet,  to  purfue  the  fame  mat- 
ter with  effect,  and  to  give  evidence,  and  alfo  to  pay  the 
moiety  of  all  that  he  fhall  recover,  to  the  fheriff,  or  other 
accountant^  to  the  ufe  of  the  queen  ;  the  one  half  of  all  the 
forfeitures  and  fines  to  be  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  him  that  fhall  make  information,  or  procure  indictments 
of  the  premifes,  and  follow  the  fame  with  effect. 

V.  §.  4.  The  juftices  before  whom  any  fuch  offence  fhall 
be  tried,  fhall  certify  the  fame  by  their  eftreat  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, yearly,  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer fhall  have  power  to  make  procefs  for  fo  much  as  fhall 
appertain  to  the  queen.  > 

VI.  Stat.  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  All  forts  of  hemp  or 
flax,  and  the  production  thereof,  as  thread,  yarn,  and  li- 
nen, imported  into  England  directly  from  Ireland^  by  any 
natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  being  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland,  upon  producing  fuch  certificates,  and 
making  fuch  oath,  as  in  the  act  7  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  is  re- 
quired, fhall  be  free  from  the  additional  fubfidy  of  poundage, 
and  all  cuftoms  whatfoever. 

VII.  Stat.  3  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  na- 
tives of  England  or  Ireland  to  fhip  in  any  port  of  Ireland  in 
Englifh  built  fhipping,  whereof  the  mafter  and  three  fourths 
of  the  mariners  to  be  Englifh  or  Irifh,  any  white  or  brown 
linen  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and.  the  fame  to 
tranfport  into  any  of  the  plantations,  the  act  15  Car.  II.  cap. 
7.  notwithftanding. 

VIII.  §.  2.  Provided  that  no  fhip  coming  to  the  plantations 
from  Ireland  fhall  break  bulk,  until  the  mafter  fhall  have 
made  known  to  the  governor,  or  to  fuch  officer  as  fhall  be 
by  him  appointed,  the  arrival  of  the  faid  fhip,  with  her 
name  and  the  name  of  the  mafter,  and  fhall  have  delivered 
a  true  inventory  or  invoice  of  the  lading,  together  with  a 
certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland, 
where  fuch  fhip  fhall  be  laden,  exprefling  the  particulars  of 
fuch  lading,  with  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  exporters, 
and  ol  two  perfons,  who  fhall  have  made  oath  before  fuch 
chief  officer,  that  the  faid  goods  and  linen  are,  bona  fide, 
of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland;  and,  until  the  mafter  fhall 
have  made  oath  before  fuch  governor  or  officer,  that  the  faid 
govds  are  the  fame  that  he  took  on  board  by  virtue  of  fuch 
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certificate,  nor  until  fuch  fhip  fhall  have  been  fearched  by  an 
officer ;  and,  in  cafe  the  commander  of  fuch  fhip  (ball  break 
bulk  before  fuch  notice  given  and  certificate  produceJ,  and 
fuch  oath  made,  or  before  fuch  fearch,  or  if  any goods  of 
woollen  manufacture  not  laden  in  England  (neceffary  appa- 
rel of  the  commander  and  mariners  excepted)  or  any  linen 
goods  not  laden  in  England,  nor  of  the  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land, (hall  be  found,  fuch  (hip  (hall  be  forfeited,  together 
with  all  goods  imported  or  found  in  fuch  {hip  ;  one  third  part 
to  her  majefty,  one  third  part  to  the  governor  of  fuch  planta- 
tion, if  the  fhip  be  there  feized  or  fued  for  (or  otherwife 
that  third  part  aifo  to  her  majefty)  and  the  other  third  part  to 
him  who  {hall  fue  for  the  fame  in  her  majefty 's  court  in  the 
plantations  where  the  offence  {hall  be  committed,  or  in  any 
of  her  majefty's  courts  at  Weffminfter. 

IX.  §.  3.  All  fhips  coming  from  Ireland  to  any  fuch  planta- 
tion, ihall  be  fubjeift  to  the  fame  rules  to  which  {hips  coming 
from  England  are  fubjecE 

X.  §.  8.  Any  perfon  for  any«feizure  made  in  purfuance  of 
thisact  may  plead  the  general  iilue,  and  {hall  have  double 
cofls. 

XI.  §.  9.  All  informations  and  fuits  for  any  offence  againft 
this  ad  {hall  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  after  the 
difcovery  of  fuch  offence. 

XII.  §.  10.  If  any  fhip  laden  with  goods  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  for  any  of  the  plantations,  fhall  put  into  any 
port  in  Ireland,  and  fhall  there  take  in  any  white  or  brown 
Irifh  linen,  the  like  certificate  and  oaths  {hall  be  made,  that 
the  find  linen  is  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  as  is  before 
directed  ;  and  if  upon  the  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  in  the  planta- 
tions fuch  certificate  be  produced,  and  oaths  made,  fuch  fhip, 
&c.  {hall  be  fubjecT:  to  fuch  rules  as  they  were  fubjedt  to  be- 
fore the  paffing  of  this  ac~t,  and  no  other. 

XIII.  §.  1 1.  This  a£t  fhall  continue  eleven  years. 
Continued  by  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 

XIV.  Stat.  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  24.  European  linens,  fillers 
threads,  and  tapes  or  incle,  linfeed  and  flax,  fhall  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  duties  called  the  two  third  fubfidics. 

XV.  Star.  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  66.  There  {hall  be  paid  to 
her  majefty  upon  all  chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  and  upon 
all  linens  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed,  after  the  ma- 
nufacture, or  in  the  thread  or  yarn  before  the  manufacture, 
in  foreign  parts,  which  during  32  years  (hall  be  import.ed.in- 
to  Great-Britain,  and  may  lawfully  be  ufed  there  (over  and 
above  all  other  cuftoms)  a  duty  of  15I.  for  every  100I. 
value. 

XVI.  §.  67.  The  faid  duty  fhall  be  managed  and  brought 
into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  duties  upon 
paper. 

XVII.  §.  68.  After  the  faid  duties  upon  chequered,  &c.  li- 
nens imported  fhall  be  paid,  the  commimoners  and  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  every  piece  to  be  ftamped  with  a  feal, 
to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties. 

XVIII.  §.  69.  There  {hall  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all 
filks,  callicoes,  linens,  and  fluffs,  which  during  32  years 
fhall  be  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (fuch  callicoes,  linens,  and  fuftians,  as  fhall  be  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour  only,  and  fluffs  made  of  woollen, 
or  whereof  the  greateft  part  in  value  fhall  be  woollen,  ex- 
cepted) the  duties  herein  after  expreffed  (over  and  above  the 
duties  payable  upon  importation)  viz.  For  all  filks  fo  printed, 
ftained.  or  painted,  in  Great-Britain  (filk  handkerchiefs  ex- 
cepted) 6d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  half  a  yard 
for  the  breadth  ;  and  for  all  filk  handkerchiefs  fo  printed,  Sic. 
in  Great-Britain,  3d.  for  every  yard  fquare  ;  upon  all  calli- 
coes fo  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  in  Great-Britain, 
3d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  one  yard  wide;  and  upon  all 
linen  and  ftuffs  printed,  &c.  in  Great-Britain,  three  half- 
pence for  every  yard  in  length  yard  wide. 

XIX.  §.  70.  Such  commimoners,  as  her  majefty  or  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  treafury  appoint,  fhall  be  her  majefty's 
commiffioners  for  the  receipt  and  management  of  the  faid 
duties,  who  fhall  have  power  to  appoint  receivers-general, 
collectors,  comptrollers,  furveyors,  and  other  officers  ;  and 
the  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  all  the  monies  to  arife  by  the 
fame  duties  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  in 
England. 

XX.  §.71.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  print,  paint,  ftain,'or 
dye,  any  fuch  goods,  fhall  give  notice  of  their  names  and 
places  of  abode,  and  the  rooms  where  they  fhall  work  or 
dry  any  fuch  goods,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  30 1. 

XXI.  §.  72.  All  perfons  who  fhall  print,  &c.  any  filks,  Sic. 
fhall  once  in  fix  weeks  make  entry  at  the  next  office  of  all 
fuch  filks,  &c.  printed,  Sic.  within  fuch  fix  weeks ;  and,  if 
fuch  printer,  Sic.  be  not  the  owner  of  fuch  goods,  he  fhall 
fpecify  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  owners,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  50  1.  which  entry  fhall  be  made  upon  the  oath  of 
the  printer,  Sic.  or  of  his  chief  workman,  to  the  beft  of  his 
knowledge  or  belief,  unlefs  a  Quaker,  and  then  on  his  fo- 
lemn  affirmation  ;  and  the  faid  oaths  and  affirmations  may 
he  adminiftered  by  the  colleclor  or  fupervifor,  without  fee. 

XXII.  §.  73.  Provided  that  no  perfon,  for  the  making  of 
fuch  entries,  be  obliged  to  fend  further  than  the  next  mar- 
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XXIII.  §.  74.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  print,  Sec.  any  GHcj) 
Sic.  fhall,  within  fix  weeks  after  he  ought  to  have  made  fuch 
entry,  clear  oft*  all  the  duties,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double 
the  duties;  and  no  fuch  perfon,  after  fuch  default  in  pay- 
ment, fhall  deliver  or  carry  out  any  fuch  printtd,  Sic.  goods, 
until  he  hath  paid  his  duty,  on  pain  to  forfeit  double  the  va- 
lue of  the  goods. 

XXIV.  §.  75.  The  officers  of  the  faid  duties  fhall  at  aJl 
times,  by  day  or  by  night,  and,  if  in  the  night,  in  prefenceof 
a  conftable  or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  be  permitted,  upon 
requeft,  to  enter  into  the  houfe,  or  other  place  belonging  to, 
or  ufed  by,  any  perfon  who  {hall  print,  Sic.  any  filks,  &c. 
and  to  take  account  thereof,  and  fhall  thereof  make  return 
in  writing  to  the  commiffioners,  leaving  a  copy  (if  demand- 
ed) with  the  printer,  &c.  and  fuch  return  fhall  be  a  charge 
upon  fuch  printer,  &c.  and,  if  the  officer  negledt  to  leave  a 
copy  of  his  report,  being  demanded,  he  fhall  forfeit  40  s.  to 
fuch  printer,  &c. 

XXV.  §.  76.  Every  officer,  impowered  to  make  fuch  charge, 
fhall  nrit  be  fworn  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  his 
office  ;  and  the  oath  may  be  adminiftered  by  the  commiffion- 
ers for  the  duties,  or  by  any  of  her  majefty's  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  ihall  give  fuch  officer  a  certificate  thereof. 

XXVI.  §.  77.  Tne  officers  fhall  be  permitted  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  quantities  of  filks,  Sic.  in  the  cuftody  of  any 
printer,  Sic.  to  be  printed,  &c.  and  in  cafe  fuch  officer  fhall 
mils  any  quantity  of  fuch  filk,  Sic.  and  fhall  not  upon  de- 
mand receive  fatisfaction  for  what  is  become  of  the  tame,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  officer  to  charge  fuch  printer,  &c 
with  the  duties  of  fuch  filks,  Sic.  as  if  the  fame  were  print- 
ed,   iCvC. 

XX  VII.  §.  78.  If  any  perfon  who  fhall  print,  &c.  any  the 
goods  aforefaid,  fhall  obftrudf.  the  officers,  the  offenders  fhall 
forfeit  20 1. 

XXVIII.  §.  79.  No  perfon  fhall  remove  any  the  filks,  &c. 
by  him  printed,  &c.  until  the  officer  fhall  have  taken  account 
of  every  quantity  of  fuch  goods,  and  until  every  piece  be 
marked  with  a  ftamp,  denoting  the  charging  of  the  duty, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  20 1.  and  all  the  printed,  &c.  filks, 
Sic.  carried  away  without  being  marked,  and  found  "in  the 
poffeffion  of  any  draper  or  other  trader  therein  for  fide,  may 
be  feized,  or  the  value  thereof  recovered,  one  moiety  for  the 
ufe  of  her  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  feizcr  or  in- 
former. 

XXIX.  §.  80.  Upon  payment  of  the  duties  for  any  quantity 
of  the  faid  goods,  the  colleclor  fhall  give  a  receipt  gratis. 

XXX.  §.  8/.  The  faid  printers,  Sic.  fhall  keep  the  goods 
not  furveyed  by  the  officers  apart  from  all  others  of  the  fame 
kinds,  which  fhall  have  been  furveyed,  on  pain  to  forfeit  5  I. 

XXXI.  §.  82.  If  any  of  the  faid  printers,  Sic.  fhall  fraudu- 
lently conceal  any  filk,  Sic.  with  intent  to  deceive  her  ma- 
jefty of  her  duties,  the  party  offending  fhall  forfeit  20 1.  and 
all  the  filks,  Sic.  found  in  any  private  place,  whereof  no 
notice  fhall  have  been  given,  or  the  value  thereof  may  be 
feized  and  recovered,  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  her  majefty, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer  or  informer. 

XXXII.  §.  83.  All  utenfils  and  inftruments  for  printing, 
&c.  of  fuch  goods,  in  cuftody  of  any  fuch  printer,  &c. 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  debts  and  duties,  and  alfo  to  all  penal- 
ties incurred  by  fuch  perfon,  as  if  the  debtor  or  offender 
were  the  true  owner. 

XXXIII.  §.  90.  No  fee  fhall  be  taken  by  the  officers  from 
the  faid  printers  or  others,  for  any  entries,  receipts,  or  marks, 
in  this  adl  mentioned,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1.  to  the  party 
grieved. 

XXXIV.  §.  91.  The  powers  in  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  or  any 
other  law  of  excife,  fhall  be  ufed  in  levying  the  duties  here- 
by granted. 

XXXV.  §.  92.  All  penalties  in  relation  to  the  faid  duties, 
upon  filks,  &c.  printed,  Sic.  in  Great- Britain,  fhall  be 
levied  or  mitigated,  as  any  penalty  by  any  law  of  excife, 
or  by  action  of  debt,  &c  in  her  majefty's  courts  at  Weff- 
minfter, or  in  the  court  of  feffion,  jufticiary,  or  exchequer, 
in  Scotland;  and  one  moiety  of  every  fuch  penalty  (not 
otherwife  appointed  by  this  acl)  fhall  be  to  her  majefty,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

XXXVI.  §.  93.  The  commiffioners  for  the  faid  duties  on 
filks,  &c.  printed,  &c.  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick, 
fhall  have  the  fame  power  as  the  commiffioners  of  excife. 

XXXVII.  §.  94.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  who 
fhall  have  paid  her  majefty's  duties  for  any  the  faid  im- 
ported linens,  or  for  any  filks,  &c.  printed,  &c.  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  any  other  perfon  who  fhall  be  intitled  to  any 
fuch  goods  from  the  perfon  who  paid  her  majefty's  duties, 
to  export  fuch  goods  for  any  foreign  parts,  giving  fecu- 
rity  that  the  quantities  to  be  exported  fhall  not  be  relanded 
in  Great-Britain  ;  which  fecurity  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
leclor of  the  port  of  exportation  fhall  take  in  her  majefty's 
name. 

XXXVIII.  §.  95.  If,  after  the  fhipping  of  any  fuch  goods 
and  the  giving  fuch  fecurity,  the  fame  fhall  be  relanded  in 
Great-Britain,  the  faid  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  fhall  be 
forfeited. 

6  XXXIX. 
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XXXFX.  §.  96.  Anyperfon  who  frail  export  fuch  che- 
quered, ftriped,  printed,  painted,  flaiiied,  or  dyed  goods, 
may  make  proof  upon  oath,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid 
or  fecured  (which  oath  the  cuftomer  or  collector  is  to  ad- 
minifter)  and  thereupon  the  cuftomer  or  collector  frail  give 
to  the  exporter  a  debenture,  expreiiing  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  the  chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  and  of  the  print- 
ed, painted,  ftained,  and  dyed  goods,  fo  exported;  and,  the 
exportation  thereof  being  certified  by  the  fearcher  upon  the 
debenture,  the  collector  of  the  duties  upon  fuch  goods,  in 
the  place  where  fuch  exportation  was,  frail  pay  the  duties 
received  to  the  perfons  or  agents  exporting  the  fame  ;  and, 
if  fuch  collector  (hall  not  have  money  in  his  hands,  the  com- 
miflioners  frail  pay  the  (aid  debenture  out  of  any  duties  upon 
chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  and 
dyed  goods;  or,  if  the  duty  of  the  goods  exported  were  only 
fecured,  the  fame  frail  bedifcharged. 

XL.  §.  97.  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  frail  provide 
feais,  with  which  the  imported  linens  frail  be  marked,  and 
the  commiffioners  for  the  faid  duties  frail  provide  feals  (of 
another  kind)  for  marking  the  faid  filks,  &c.  printed,  &c. 
in  Great  Britain;  and  the  officers  are  required  in  ufing  the 
lame  to  do  no  damage  to  the  goods;  and,  if  any  perfon  frail 
counterfeit  any  feal  provided  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  or  the 
impreffion  of  the  fame,  to  defraud  her  majefty  of  the  duties, 
fuch  perfon,  being  thereof  convicted,  frail  be  judged  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and,  if  any  perfon  frail  fell  any 
printed,  Sec.  filks,  Sec.  with  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  knowing 
the  fame  to  be  counterfeited,  and  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
her  majefty,  fuch  offenders,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  af- 
fiftants  (being  convicted)  frail  forfeit  to  her  majefty  100 1. 
and  ftandin  the  pillory  two  hours. 

XLI.  §.  98.  Upon  oath  made  by  any  credible  perfons,  that 
they  have  reafon  to  fulpect  that  any  printed,  &c.  filks,  &c. 
are  in  the  cuftody  of  anv  draper,  or  other  perfon  dealing 
therein,  for  fale,  without  having  fuch  marks  as  are  required, 
it  frail  be  lawful  for  the  commiflioners  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  or  any  two  juftices  of  peace  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  iffue  their  warrants,  requiring  any  officer  for 
the  fame  duties  (with  the  affiftance  of  a  conftable  or  other 
officers  of  the  peace)  in  the  day  time,  to  fearch  for  the  fame, 
and  to  open  doors,  cherts,  and  package,  and  to  feize  fuch 
goods,  and  bring  them  to  the  office  next  the  place  where 
they  frail  be  feized. 

XLII.  §.  99.  All  callicoes  printed,  painted,  or  ftained, 
which  frail  be  within  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  yard  broad,  or 
not  exceeding  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  yard  broad,  frail  pay 
as  yard  broad. 

XLIIL  Stat.  12  Ann.  ftat  2.  cap.  9.  §.6.  There  frail  be 
paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all  chequered  and  ftriped  linens, 
and  upon  all  linens  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed,  after 
the  manufacture,  or  in  the  thread  and  yarn  before  the  manu- 
facture, in  any  foreign  parts  (except  buckrams,  lawns,  can- 
vas, barras  and  Silefia  neckcloths)  which  during  32  years 
frail  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  and  may  lawfully  be 
ufed  there  (over  and  above  all  other  duties)  15  1.  for  every 
roo  1.  value,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers. 
XLIV.  §.  7.  There  fhalt  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all 
filks,  callicoes,  linens,  and  fluffs,  which  during  32  years 
frail  be  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain 
(fuch  callicoes,  linens,  and  fuftians,  as  frail  be  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour,  and  fluffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greateft  part  in  value  frail  be  woollen,  excepted) 
the  duties  herein  after  expreffed  (over  and  above  all  other 
liuties)  viz.  upon  all  filks  fo  printed,  ftained,  or  painted  (filk 
handkerchiefs  excepted)  6d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  reck- 
oning half  a  yard  for  the  breadth  ;  and  for  all  filk  handker- 
chiefs fo  printed,  &c.  id.  for  every  yard  fquare  ;  upon  all 
callicoes  fo  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  3d.  for  every 
yard  in  length,  one  yard  wide  ;  and  upon  all  linen  and 
fluffs  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain, 
1  d.  ~  for  every  yard  in  length,  yard  wide,  as  by  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
'I  he  duties  upon  imported  goods  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commiifioners  of  the  cuftoms. 
Thefe  duties  are  made  perpetual  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  and 
great  part  of  them  are  fubferibed  into  the  South-Sea- 
flock,  and  the  refidue  is  mortgaged  to  the  Bank,  by 
2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 
XLV.  §.  15.  Every  perfon  that  frail  export  any  filks,  calli- 
coes, or  linens,  that  are  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed, 
for  which  a  drawback  is  to  be  allowed,  frail  give  notice  to 
the  officer,  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
when  and  where  he  will  pack  up  the  goods  to  be  exported  ; 
and  the  commiifioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  directed  to  caufe 
iuch  officer  to  fee  that  the  feals  be  taken  off  from  every  piece 
to  be  exported,  and  the  officer  frail  take  account  of  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  the  goods  to  be  exported,,  and  make  a  re- 
turn thereof  to  the  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  fame  with- 
out fee. 

XLVI.  Stat.  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  19.  Lawns,  and  ftriped  or 
chequered  linens,  being  all  white,  and  neckloths  ftriped  at 
the  end  only,  and  alfo  barras  and  packing  canvas  or  buckrams, 
were  not  intended  to  be  charged  by  the  act  10  Ann.  cap.  19. 
upon  importation,  with  the  duties  by  the  fame  aft  granted. 


XLVII.  Stat.  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  21.  The  exception  ih  tn£ 
act  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  in  relation  to  tapes  or  incles,  frail  extend 
to  exempt  European  unwrought  incle  called  frort  fpinnal,  as 
well  as  wrought  incle,  from  the  payment  of  the  two  third 
fubfidieS". 

XLVJI1.  Stat.  1  Geo   I.  cap.  36.  §.  21.     All  perfons  who 
frail  print,  paint,  (rain,  or  dye  any  filks,  callicoes,  linens,  <r 
ftuffs,  at  any  other  place   than  the  ufual  place  of  their  rtl ■- 
deuce  or  exercile  of  their  trade,  frail  firft  make  a  particuh  r 
entry  thereof  with  the  proper  officer,  and  pay  down  the  du- 
ties, on  forfeiture  of  50!.  to  be  recovered  as  by  the  laws  of 
excife  or  action  of  debt,  Sec.  and  fuch  filks,  &c.  fo  printed, 
Sec.  without  entry  and    payment  of  the  duty,   may  be  feized 
immediately  by  fuch  officer  ;  one  moiety  of  fuch    forfeitures 
to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  profecutor  or  informer. 
XLIX.  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  §.  38.     It  fhall  be  lawful   to 
import  linfeed  without  paying  any  dutv. 
L.  §.  39.     It  frail  be  lawful  to  export  all  forts  of  linen  cloth 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  made  of  flax  or  hemp, 
free  from  all  duties. 

LI.  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  i.  The  act  3  and  4  Ann  cap. 
8.  to  permit  the  exportation  of  Irifh  linen  cloth  to  the 
plantations,  &c.  fo  far  as  the  fame  relates  to  the  exportation 
of  Irifh  linen  cloths  to  the  Britifr  plantations*  frail  continue 
in  force  fo  long  as  the  merchants,  Sec.  of  Great-Britain  are 
permitted  to  import  into  Ireland,  free  of  duties,  white  and 
brown  Britifr  linen  cloth  made  in  Great-Britain. 
LII.  §.  2.  All  linens  made  in  Ireland,  and  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  may  be  fhipped  off  again  for  any  of  his  rna- 
jefty's  plantations  in  America,  without  paying  any  duty. 
LIII.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  §.  1.  All  perfons  who  frail 
felonioufly  fteal,  or  hire  any  other  felonioufly  to  fteal,  out 
of  any  whitening  or  bleaching  croft,  or  place  made  ufe  of 
by  any  whitfter,  crofter,  bowker,  or  bleacher,  for  whiten- 
ing, bowking,  bleaching,  or  drying  any  linen,  fuftian,  or 
cotton  cloth,  or  any  thread,  linen,  or  cotton  yarn,  tape, 
incle,  filleting,  la-ces  or  goods,  expofed  to  be  whitened, 
bowked,  bleached,  or  dried,  to  the  value  of  10s.  or  who 
frail  buy  or  receive  any  fuch  goods,  knowing  the  fame  to  be 
ftolen,  frail  be  adjudged  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
unlefs  the  court  frail  think  it  reafonable  that  the  party  of- 
fending, inftead  of  fuffering  death,  frould  be  tranfported  to 
fome  of  his  majefty's  plantations  for  feven  years. 
LIV\  §.  2.  If  any  perfon,  ordered  to  be  tranfported  in  pur- 
fuance of  this  act,  frail  refufe  fo  to  be,  or  frail  break  prifon, 
efcape,  come  on  frore,  or  return  into  this  realm,  before  th* 
term  expired,  he  frail,  being  convicted,  fuller  death. 

Remarks. 

The  following  authentic  papers  being  annexed  to  the  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  ftate  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  the  matters  of  fa6t  in  the  feveral  petitions 
of  the  manufacturers  of,  and  traders  and  dealers  in,  the 
Linen  Manufactory;  we  have  thought  them  ufeful,  to 
give  the  reader  an  infight  into  the  real  ftate  and  progrefs  of 
this  manufacture  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Pjr  emiums  given  by  the  linen  board  of  Ireland,   for  the 
encouragement  of  that  manufactory. 

Linen-Board. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufacture  are  refolved  to  con- 
tinue premiums  on  coarfe  linens,  with  fome  alterations  fuit- 
ed  tothe  prefent  ftate  of  that  growing  manufacture. 
They  therefore  propofe  to  give  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
frail,  after  the  1  ft  day  of  November  next,  manufacture,  or 
caufe  to  be  manufactured,  the  greateft  quantities  of  found 
merchantable  linen  cloth,  of  the  breadth  of  26  inches  or 
upwards,  made  of  clcanfed  yarn,  and  not  lefs  in  value  than 
6d.  by  the  yard,  being  fitch  as  is  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  fer- 
vants  and  negroes  in  the  Britifr  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
frail  caufe  the  fame  to  be  exported  to  Great-Britain,  or  to 
any  other  part  of  his  majefty's  dominion  in  Europe  or  A- 
merica,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
1750,  the  following  premiums,  on  the  following  conditions  3 
provided  that  the  quantities,  fo  manufactured  and  exported, 
be  not  lefs  than  thofe  which  correfpond  to  each  premium* 
according  to  the  following  table  : 


One  premium 

One  premium 

One  premium 

One  premium 

Two  premiums,  each 

Four  premiums,  each 

Eight  premiums,  each 

Ten  premiums,  each 

Twenty  premiums,  each 

Twenty  premiums,  each 


1. 


Sums. 
3OO   — 
250   — 
2CO 
ISO 


IOO 

50  — 
25  — 

20 

IO 
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No.  of  yard*. 

—    60,000 

— 5C, OOO 

40,000 

— -    3O.OCO 

20,000 

I0,000 

5, GCO 

-  4, COO 

-  2, CCO 
1,000 
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IONS. 


I.  All  cloths  for  thefe  premiums  mud  be  proved,  upon  oath, 
to  have  been  made  entirely  of  yarn  fpun  in  this  kingdom, 

and, 
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ami,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference  {hall  be 
given  to  cloths,  the  yarn  of  which  fhall  be  fpun  from  flax 
growing  in  this  kingdom. 

II.  Strong  well  wrought  cloths  fhall  have  a  preference  before 
a  greater  quantity  of  ilighter,  and  not  fo  well  wrought  cloths, 
provided  that  the  lefler  quantity  ot  better  cloths  be  iufheient 
to  entitle  the  manufacturers  to  the  premium  applied  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  table. 

III.  All  cloths  manufactured,  in  order  to  obtain  any  of  the 
above  premiums,  fhall  be  viewed,  examined,  and  ftamped, 
by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  board,  publickly  in  (he  Linen- 
Hall  in  Dublin,  or  in  lome  public  place  in  the  port  towns 
from  whence  they  are  to  be  exported  ;  and  they  fhall  bepre- 
iented  to  the  faid  officer,  not  lapped,  but  in  folds. 

IV.  All  perfons  who  have  large  quantities  of  linen  to  be 
viewed,  fhall  give  15  days  notice  to  the  truftees,  or  their  fe- 
cretary,  of  their  intention  to  export  any  quantity  of  fuch 
linen,  not  lefs  than  4000  yards,  to  the  end  that  an  officer 
may  be  fent  to  view,  examine,*and  ftamp  the  fame,  as  afore- 
faid, at  that  port  from  whence  fuch  linens  are  to  be  ex- 
ported, as  aforefaid  ;  and  they  who  have  fmaller  quantities 
muft  give  the  like  notice,  to  the  end  that  their  cloths  may 
be  viewed,  examined,  and  ftamped,  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  they  muft  bring  their  cloths  to  the  Linen- Hall  in 
Dublin. 

V.  Indented  patterns  fhall  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
linen-board  of  each  piece,  and  the  full  breadth  of  the  cloth, 
marked  and  numbered  in  the  piece  and  pattern  alike,  before 
any  officer  be  fent  to  any  port  whatfoever,  to  view,  examine, 
and  flamp  linens. 

VI.  No  perfon  fhall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  premium 
on  thofe  coarfe  linens  ;   and,  therefore, 

N.  B.  All  candidates  fhall  be  ftrictly  examined  upon  oath, 
as  to  their  having  really  and  bona  fide  manufactured,  or 
caufed  to  be  manufactured,  the  linens  by  them  entered 
and  exported,  as  aforefaid ;  particularly,  whether  any 
other  perfon  be  at  all  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  faid 
cloths;  and  if,  upon  fuch  examination,  it  fhall  appear, 
that  the  faid  cloths,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  manu- 
factured covertly,  by  or  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  in  their  own,  or  in  any  other  name,  have 
'applied  for  any  other  premium,  all  fuch  perfons,  as  well 
they  to  whom  fuch  cloths  are  found  to  belong,  as  they 
in  whofe  names  they  are  entered,  fhall  be  for  that  time 
abfolutely  incapable  of  any  premium,  although,  before 
the  difcovery  of  fuch  fraud,  they  may  have  appeared  or 
be  entitled  to  it. 

VII.  Any  number  of  manufacturers,  joined  in  fair  partner- 
fhip  previous  to  the  manufacturing  thefe  linens,  are  to  be 
taken  as  one  perfon. 

VIII.  Authentic  certificates  of  the  exportation  muft  be  pro- 
duced from  the  collectors  of  the  refpective  ports,  at  which 
the  feveral  cloths  have  been  exported. 

IX.  No  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  any  of  thefe 
premiums,  who  is  under  a  contract  with  the  linen-board, 
to  make  and  export  any  quantity  of  thofe  cloths,  for  which 
thefe  premiums  are  defigned. 

All  perfons  may  be  furnifhed  with  famples  of  cloths  which 
are  fit  for  the  ufe  of  negroes,  &c.  at  the  Linen-Office  in  the 
caftle  of  Dublin. 

Dublin-  Caftle,  the  Signed  by  order, 

7th  of  April,  1749.  Arthur  Newburgh. 

Linen-Board. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufacture,  to  encourage  the 
raifing  and  manufacturing  of  flax,  the  produce  of  this  king- 
'dom,  have  agreed  to  give  the  following  premiums,  viz. 

I.  That  all  perfons  who  fhall,  from  the  date  hereof  to  the 
ift  of  October,  1752,  lodge,  in  the  ftores  of  the  truftees  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  any  quantity  of  fcutched  flax,  not 
lefs  than  800  weight,  fhall  receive  10  s.  for  every  100  of  flax 
fo  lodged,  provided  the  officers  appointed  by  the  truftees  fhall 
eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth  not  lefs  than  35  s.  per  100, 
and  provided  the  faid  perfon  produce  proper  certificates,  that 
he  had,  under  the  culture  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  ground,  not 
lefs  than  two  acres,  and  provided  he  makes  oath,  that  the  faid 
flax  is  the  produce  of  the  land  fo  certified,  and  that  he  has 
never  received  the  premium  for  it. 

II.  That  all  perfons  who  fhall,  from  and  to  the  time  aforefaid, 
lodge  in  the  ftores  any  quantity  not  lefs  than  the  weight  afore- 
faid, fhall  receive  8  s.  for  every  100  weight  fo  lodged,  pro- 
vided the  officers  fhall  eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth  not 
lefs  than  30s.  per  100,  and  provided  the  certificate  and  oath 
above-mentioned  be  alfo  complied  with. 

III.  That  all  perfons  who  fhall,  from  and  to  the  time  afore- 
faid, lodge,  in  the  ftores  aforefaid,  any  quantity  not  lefs  than 
the  weight  aforefaid,  fhall  receive  6s.  for  every  100  fo  lodged, 
provided  the  officers  fhall  eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth 
not  lefs  than  25  s.  per  800,  and  provided  the  certificate  and 
oath  above-mentioned  be  alfo  complied  with. 

Note,  It  is  required  that  the  quantity  of  ground  on  which 
the  flax  grew,  {hall  be  certified  by  two  credible  perfons 
In  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  viewed  the  fame  whilft 


the  flax  was  growing  thereon  ;  and  that  the  name  of  the 
townland,  barony,  and  county,  in  which  the  laid  land 
lies,  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the  certificate;  which  ceitifi- 
catc  fhall  be  figncd  in  the  piefente  of  iome  neighbouring 
jufticeof  the  peace. 

That  the  owner  of  the  flax  fhall  make  oath,  before  two  neigh- 
bouringjuftices  of  the  peace,  that  the  faid  flax  is  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  is  the  produce  of  the  land  certified  and  defenbed 
as  above;  and  that  the  land  was  in  his  own  occupation  at 
the  time  of  fowing  the  flax. 

That  the  perfon  who  delivers  the  flax  at  the  ftores  fhall  make 
oath,  that  he  received  the  fame  from  the  perlon  who  has  made 
the  above-mentioned  oath. 

N.  B.  Such  perfons  who  intend  to  apply  for  the  above  pre- 
miums, may  be  fupplied  with  the  proper  form  of  the  oath 
and  certificate  by  addreffing  for  the  fame  to  Arthur 
Newburgh,  Efq;  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 

Dublin- Caftle,  the  Signed  by  order, 

7th  ofApril,  1749.  Arth.  Newburgh. 

Linen-Board. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufacture,  finding  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  premiums  granted  upon  coarfe  linens,  have  re- 
foived  to  extend  them  further :  they  therefore  propofe  to  give 
fuch  perfons  as  fhall,  after  the  iftday  of  May  next,  manu- 
facture, or  caule  to  be  manufactured,  the  greateft  quantity  of 
found,  ftrong,  thick  linen  cloth,  of  both,  or  either  of  the 
kinds  herein  after  defcribed,  made  of  high  white  flaxen  yarn, 
without  any  mixture  of  tow-yarn,  and  thoroughly  well 
bleached,  and  fhall  caulc  the  fame  to  be  exported  to  Great- 
Britain,  or  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions  in  Europe 
or  America,  between  the  iftday  of  May  aforefaid,  and  the 
1  ft  day  of  November,  1750,  the  following  premiums,  on 
the  following  conditions,  provided  that  the  quantities  of  each 
kind,  fo  exported  by  the  refpective  candidates,  be  not  lefs  than 
the  number  of  yards  correfponding  to  each  premium  in  the 
following  tables  : 

Premiums  on  coarfe  fheeting,  which  muft  be  a  cloth  of  8co, 
or  upwards,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  40  inches  and  an 
half,  or  upwards  when  bleached. 

One  premium  1. 

One  premium         - 

One  premium         - 

Two  premiums,  each 

Two  premiums,   each 

Five  premiums,  each 

Premiums  on  finer  fheeting,  which  muft  be  a  cloth  of  1200, 
or  upwards,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  one  ell,  or  upwards, 
when  bleached. 

Sums.  No.  of  yards. 

One  premium         - 
One  premium         - 
One  premium         - 
Two  premiums,  each 
Two  premiums,  each 
Five  premiums,  each 

Conditions. 

I.  All  cloths  entered  and  exported,  in  order  to  entitle  the  per- 
fons entering  and  exporting  to  any  of  the  above  premiums, 
muft  be  thoroughly  bleached,  without  ufing  rubbing-boards 
or  rubbing-milns :  and,  to  this  and  every  other  point  that 
{hall  bethought  neceffary,  the  refpective  candidates  fhall  be 
examined  ftnctly  upon  oath. 

II.  All  cloths,  as  aforefaid,  muft  be  brought  to  the  Linen- 
Hall  in  Dublin  (not  lapped,  but  in  the  folds)  to  be  there 
viewed,  examined,  and  ftamped,  by  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  truftees  for  that  purpofe ;  and  this  view,  examination, 
and  ftamping,  fhall  be  public  in  the  Linen-Hall. 

III.  All  thin,  ill  woven,  or  ill  bleached  goods,  and  all  that 
fhall  be  found  deficient  in  breadth,  or  to  have  the  leaft  mix- 
ture of  tow-yarn,  fhall  be  abfolutely  rejected. 

IV.  Thick,  ftrong,  clofe,  well- wrought  cloths,  fhall  entitle 
the  candidate  to  a  premium  preferably  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  lefs  thick  and  ftrong,  and  not  fo  well  woven,  provided 
the  fmaller  quantity  of  better  cloth  be  fuch  as  intitles  the  can- 
didate to  the  premium  applied  for,  according  to  the  above 
tables. 

V.  The  fame  perfon  may  entitle  himfelf  to  one  premium  on 
the  coarfer  fheetfng,  and  to  another  on  the  finer:  but  no 
perfon  fhall  be  qualified  to  demand  or  receive  more  than  one 
premium  on  a  manufacture  of  the  fame  kind  :  and  therefore 

N.  B.  All  candidates  fhall  be  ftrictly  examined  upon  oath, 
as  to  their  having,  really  and  bona  fide,  manufactured, 
or  caufed  to  be  manufactured,  the  linens  by  them  en- 
tered and  exported,  as  above,  particularly  whether  any 
other  perfon  be  at  all  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  faid 
cloths ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  fhall  3ppear  that 
the  faid  cloths,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  manufactured 
covertly,  by  or  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  petfon  or  perfons,  as 

in 
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<!«  their  own  or  any  other  name  have  applied  for  any 
other  premium,  all  fuch  perfons,  as  well  they  to  whom 
fuch  cloths  are  found  to  belong,  as  they  in  whofe  names 
they  are  entered,  {hall  be,  for  that  time,  abfolutely  in- 
capable of  any  premium,  although,  before  the  difcovery 
of  fuch  fraud,  they  may  have  appeared  entitled  to  it. 

VI.  Any  number  of  manufacturers  joined  in  fair  partnerfhip 
previous  to  the  manufacturing  thefe  linens,  are  to  be  taken 
as  one  perfon. 

VII.  It  is  expected  that  all  candidates  (hall  mark,  in  the  weav- 
ing, the  hundreds  and  beares  in  each  piece. 

VIII.  Authentic  certificates  of  the  exportation  muftbe  pro- 
duced from  the  collectors  of  the  refpective  ports,  at  which  the 
jeveral  cloths  have  been  exported.  Such  perfons  as  intend  to 
apply  for  any  of  the  above  premiums,  may  be  furnilhed  at  the 
Linen-Office,  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  with  famples  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  cloths  which  are  fit  for  meeting  of  either  kind, 
and  for  which  foits  only  the  above  premiums  are  intended. 


Dublin  Caftle,  the 
7th  of  April,  1749. 


Signed  by  order, 

Arth.  Newburgh. 


An  account  of  the  quantity  and  duty  of  ftatutable  and  unfta- 
tutable  linen-yarn,  exported  out  of  Ireland  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, for  twenty  years,  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1750, 
each  year  diftinguifhed. 
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Linen-yarn. 
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The  value  chargeable  by  the  Book  of  Rates  is,  5  1.  for  ftatu- 
table, and  10 1.  a  hundred  for  unftatutable,  at  i2olb.  to 
the  hundredweight. 

The  ports  from  whence-linen-yarn  is  chiefly  exported,  are, 
Londonderry,  Belfaft,  Newry,  Drogheda,  and,  in  a  lefs 
decree,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  and  Colerain. — The  port  to 
which  fuch  yarn  is  exported  is  Liverpool. 

The  5I.  per  cent,  is  by  the  act  of  cuftoms,  anno  1661. — 
The  additional   5I.  per  cent,  by  an   act  of  2  George  I. 
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An  account  of  the  nett  quantities  of  cotton-wool  imported 
into  Great-Britain  for  (even  years,  after  a  deduction  of  the 
quantities  exported ;  drawn  from  the  accounts  produced 
before  the  committee. 

Pounds  weight. 

I   r'I00'8+I  I  Imported. 
3*. 447  S      v 


1744 


1,132,288 

40,870 


Exported. 


1,091,418 


'•toSjI'-p"-1- 


1745 


Vol.  II. 


1,882,873 
182,765     Exported. 


r, 700, 108 


954 
5'5 


^3?  |  Imported. 


1,469,523 
73,172     Exported. 


1 ,396, 35 r 
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Which,  on   a  medium  of  thefe  three  years,  amounts   f# 
1,372,624!.  per  annum. 


1746 


'747 


j  748 


'749 


Pounds  weight. 

•mi— ■ 


2,264,808 

73,279     Exported. 


2,191,529 


1,383^8  }  W°rtcd. 


2,224,869 

29,438     Exported. 


2,195,431 


3,145,250  7  r  d 

1,707,7165      * 


4,852,966 
291,717     Exported. 


4,561,249 


1,493,300    7    T  ,      j 

165,065  fImp°rted- 


1,658,365 

330,998     Exported. 

I,327,367 

Which,  on  a  medium  of  thefe  lail  four  years,  amounts  to 
2,568,8941.  per  annum. 

The  report  for  the  year  1734. 

It  cannot  efcape  your  majefty's  obfervation,  that  the  increafe 
in  the  number  of  yards  is  not  in  this  laft  year  fo  considerable 
as  in  the  former :  but  then  your  truftees  apprehend,  that  is, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  imputed  to  a  very  large  exportation 
of  linen-yarn,  which  bears  hard  upon  the  weavers  :  but  as, 
according  to  your  truftees  information,  40  or  50,0001.  worth 
oftheyarn,  fo  carried  from  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  brought 
into  England,  and  employed  in  the  manufactures  that  are 
carried  on  there,  they  cannot  fuffer  themfelves  to  think  of 
any  expedient  for  preventing  it,  efpecially  fince  the  demand 
for  their  yarn  increafes  the  fpinning,  though  it  is  fome  mor- 
tification to  them,  that  parcels  of  their  yarn  aie  bought  up, 
and  exported  beyond  thefeas. 

Report  for  1736. 

The  chief  caufe  of  the  decreafe  they  impute  to  the  great  ex- 
port of  their  linen-yarn  to  Manchefter,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  England,  to  be  wrought  up  with  cottons  there; 
which  they  can  hardly  complain  of,  becaufe  it  encourages 
their  fpinning,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  united  kingdom,  by 
preventing  the  purchafing  of  linen-yarn  from  abroad. 

Report  for  1738. 
i 
One,  and  indeed  the  principal  caufe  why  the  making  of  linen- 
cloth  for  fale  is  not  more  rapidly  extended,  is,  that  very 
great  quantities  of  linen- yarn  are  bought  up  every  year  in 
Scotland,,  to  be  wrought  up  with  cotton,  and  other  ways 
in  England,  which  produces  a  fcarcity  of  the  very  materials 
out  of  which  linen  is  made  in  this  country  ;  infomuch  that 
the  quantity  of  yarn,  which  was  ufually  purchafed  in  Scotland 
for  about  2  s.  4d.  two  or  three  years  ago,  cannot  be  now 
bought  under  2  s.  7  d.  or2s.  8d.  and  this  proves  fo  great  a 
drawback  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  this  country,  that, 
did  not  the  benefit  of  it  redound  to  the  other  part  of  tins  your 
majefty's  kingdom,  your  truftees  would  find  themfelves  under 
a  neceffity  of  applying  to  yourmajefty  for  a  remedy,  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  this  inconveniency.  But,  as  the  finding  yarn 
fit  for  their  purpofe  in  this  pait  of  the  ifland,  may  be  a  con- 
venience to  your  majefty's  fubjects  in  the  other,  and  as  the 
demand  for  yarn  from  hence  mufttend  to  propagate  fpinning 
here,  your  truftees  have  laid  afide  all  thought  of  afking  for 
any  fuch  remedy. 

Another  caufe  why  the  manufacturing  yarn  into  linen  does 
not  make  fuch  progrefs  as  were  to  be  wifhed,  is,  that  great 
quantities  of  yarn,  efpecially  of  the  finer  fort,  are  converted 
into  thread  for  foreign,  as  well  as  for  our  own  mercats :  and, 
as  the  thread  manufacture  of  this  country  gains  confldcrable 
reputation,  your  truftees  humbly  think  jt  ought  rather  t»  be 
promoted  than  difcouraged. 

A  a 
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It  being  therefore,  in  your  truftees  apprehenfion,  improper 
to  attempt  to  remove  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  drain  our  mer- 
cats  of  yarn,  and  raife  the  price  of  it,  whereby  the  working 
up  larger  quantities  of  linen  is  prevented,  the  only  thing  re- 
mains for  them  to  do,  is,  to  try  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
yarn,  fo  as,  if  poffible,  to  anfwer  all  demands,  by  encouraging 
the  fpinning  of  flax,  where  that  art  is  leaft  known,  and  con- 
fequently  moft  neglected. 

Royal  Sign  Manual. 

George  R. 
Trufty  and  well- beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having  taken 
under  our  royal  confideration  your  report  made  to  us  laft 
Chriftmas,  and  the  propofition  therein  contained  of  publifhing 
and  eftablifhing  for  three  years,  from  the  faid  Chriftmas,  a 
plan  for  diftributing  the  monies  applicable  to  improvements, 
in  manner  following,  viz. 

Item,  For  premiums,  after  the  rate  of  15  s 
per  acre,  for   2000  acres  of  ground   to   be 
fown   with    lint- feed   and    hemp -feed,    ac- 
cording to  rules  and  conditions  to  be  efta- 
blifhed 

For  a  falary  to  a  foreign-flax  raifer,  at3ol.  ) 
per  annum  3 

For  defraying  the  maintenance  of  four  young  1 
men,  inftrudting  to  raife  and  break  flax,  at  s 
Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeiller's  lint-mill 

For 


I.     s.  d. 


1500   0    o 


30    o    0 


50 


o    0 


90  o    o 


For  erecting  two  heckleries,  for  heckling  flax,  1 
at  20 1.  per  annum  each  .  -  J 

For  inftructing  four  young  men  in  the  art  of? 
heckling,  at  4 1   per  annum  each  5 

For  purchafing  four  fetts  of  heckles,  to  be  ~) 
given  to  th<fe  young  men  when  inftrudted,  V 
at  61.  1  os.  each  fett 

For  a  falary  to  a  perfon  (lulled  in  the  railing, 
drefling,  and  heckling  of  flax,  for  furvey- 
ing  and  examining  the  raifers,  drefi'ers,  and 

.  hecklers,  at  the  places  where  they  fhall  be 
ftationed  -  -  - 

For  encouraging  fpinning-fchools,  for  teach-  1 
ing  the  fpinning  of  flax       -  1 

For  prizes  to  thofe  that  {hall  fpin  the  bed:  yarn 

For  encouraging  four  Dutch  weavers,  to  per-  ~i 
feet  journeymen- weavers,  at  40I.  par  an-  > 
num  each  -  3 

For  purchafing  Dutch  looms,  with  complete! 
tackle,  to  be  given  to  fuch  journeymen  > 
completed         -----  J 

For  falaries  to  55  lappers  and  ftamp-maffers,  ~l 
at  fo  many  ftations,  at  10 1.  per  annum  |- 
each         -         -         -         -         - 

For  prizes  to  be  given  at  fuch  ftations  as  the 
truftees  fhall  appoint,  to  fuch  perfons  as 
fhall  work  the  beft  webs  of  coarfe  linen- 
cloth,  of  the  qualities  and  fizes  by  the  truf- 
tees to  be  limited  -  -  - 

For  falaries  to  two  general  riding-officers,  at  ? 
125 1.  per  annum  each  -  S 

For  a  falary  to  a  fkilful  perfon,  who  fhall  vifit 
the  feveral  manufacturing  counties,  and 
there  inftrudt  the  ftamp-mafters,>as  well  as 
the  weavers,  in  the  beft  method  of  wafhing, 
forting,  flaying,  and  weaving  of  their  yarn_ 

For  a  falary  to  the  warehoufe -keeper  of  the  J 
cambric  -  -  J 

For  defraying  the  expence  of  carrying  on  pro--) 
fecutions  againft  fuch  as  tranfgrefs  the  laws  / 
concerning  the  linen  and  hempen  manu-  f 
failures  -  -  J 

For  procuring  models  of  the  beft  looms,  and  ~i 
other  inftruments,  for  improving  the  linen  C 
and  hempen  manufactures  3 


40 
16 

26 


o    o 


o    o 


o    o 


46 

50 

160 


Making,    in    the   whole, 
hempen  manufacture 


for  the   linen   and 


J  3650 


60  o   o 
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190   o    0 


550   o    o 


212    0     O 


250   O    0 


130   O    O 


100  .0    o 


ICO    o     0 


50  o    o 
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We  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  approve  of  your  purpofe  of  pub- 
lishing the  aforefaid  plan  for  diftribution  of  the  monies  in- 
tended for  improvements,  to  continue  and  endure  for  three 
years  from  Chriftmas  laft :  and  we  are  alfo  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  approve  of  the  propolitions  aforefaid,  for  employing  1205  1. 
part  of  the  favings  in  your  cafhier's  hands :  and  do  hereby  au- 
thorize and  impower  you  to  ifiue  your  precepts  to  your  ca- 
fhier,  to  pay,  out  of  the  monies  in  his  hands,  the  feveral 
fums  above-mentioned,  to  the  feveral  ufes  and  purpofes  afore- 
faid :  and  this,  together  with  your  precepts  to  follow  there- 
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upon,  and  the  receipts  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  precept; 
fhall  feverally  be  made  paffable,  fhall  be  to  you,  and  your 
caftiier,  a  fufficient  authority  and  exoneration.  And  we  do 
further  will  and  direct,  that,  in  your  next  annual  report, 
you  do  lay  before  us  a  particular  account  of  the  monies  that 
fha!l  be  fo  iffued  by  you  for  thefe  fervices.  Severally  given 
at  our  court  at  St.  James's  the  12th  day  of  May,  174O,  in 
the  13th  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  Command. 
So  figned,  R.  Walpolj, 

Geo.  Dodoxncton, 
Sundon. 

Prices  of  raw  linen-yarn  in  Germany,  as  imported  by  De 
Ponthieu  and  Egerton,  for  twelve  years  laft  paft,  exclufivc 
of  charges  and  duty  here. 


'739- 


61b.  a  bundle, 

7  ditto 

8  ditto 

9  ditto 


at  iod.    A  a  lb. 

9      f 
8      i 


1740.  6  ditto 

7  ditto 

8  ditto 

9  ditto 


10 

9 

8 


1741.  6 


ditto 

7  ditto 

8  ditto 

9  ditto 


JO 

9 
8 


1742.  6  ditto 

7  ditto 

8  ditto 
Q  ditto 


10       * 

9      i 
8       f 


1743.  6 

7 
8 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


10       ± 
8      I 


1744.  6 

7 
8 


_9_ 

6" 

7 
8 
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ditto 
ditto 
cTto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 


12 

II 
10 

9 


12 
ii 

10 
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1746.  6 

7 
8 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


8      -1 
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7 
3 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1748.  6 

7 
8 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


i  a 

11 
10 

_9_ 

12 

1 1 

10 

9 


1749. 


6' 

7 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


12 

II 
10 

9 


1750. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


12 
1 1 

10 
9 


The  duty  upon  yarn  here,  from  1739  to  1747,  was  2  d.  |  per 
pound  weight:  and,  from  1748  to  1750,  2d.  J,  beiides 
charges  and  freight,  which,  on  coarfe  linen-yarn,  comes  to 
near  A  per  pound. 

Irifh   premiums,    as    publifhed    in    the  Daily  Gazetteer   of 
Tuefday,   February  25,    1746. 

Ireland. 
A  bounty  of  1  d.  I  per  yard  being  granted  by  the  Britifh  par- 
liament on  all  Britifh  or  Irifh  linens,  made  of  flax  or  hemp 
of  the  value  of  6d.  per  yard,  and  not  exceeding  I2d.  per 
yard,  that  fhall  be  exported  out  of  Great-Britain  to  the  plan- 
tations, &c. — The  Linen  Board  have  agreed  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing premiums,  viz. 

iff.  500 1.     To  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  manufacture, 
or  caui'e  to  be  manufactured,  the  greateil  quan- 
tity 


2d. 

4th 

5th.  100 1 
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tity  of  found  merchantable  linen-cloth,  of  26 
inches   breadth,  or   upwards,  made  of  cleanfed 
yarn,  not  lei's  in  value  than  6d.  per  yard,  nor 
more  than  10 d.   being  fuch  as  is  fit  for  the  ufe  , 
of  the  fervants  and  negroes  in  the  Britifli  colo 
nies  and  plantations;  and  (hall  caul'e  the  lame' 
to  be  exported  to  Great-Britain  between  the  1  ft 
of  May,  1746,  and  the  1  ft  of  May,   1747,  pro- 
vided the  quantity  fo  exported  be  not  lefa  than 
50,000  yards. 

400L  On  the  like  conditions,  to  fuch  as  have  not  ob- 
tained the  firft  premium,  and  to  export  not  lefs 
than  40,000  yards. 

300 1.  On  the  like  conditions,  to  fuch  as  have  not  ob- 
tained the  firft  or  fecond  premiums,  and  to  ex- 
port not  lefs  than  30,000  yards. 

200 1.  To  fuch  as  have  not  obtained  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  third  premiums,  and  to  export  not  lefs  than 
20,000  yards. 

To  fuch  as  have  not  obtained  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  premiums,  and  to  export  not 
1,5001.     lefs  than  10,000  yards. 

For  exporting  150,000  yards  is  2d.  T40-  of  a  penny  each  yard> 
over-and-above  1  d.  {-  per  yard,  given  by  the  Englilh  parlia- 
ment. 

N.  B.  The  Irifti  give  all  utenfils  for  the  linen  manufactory* 
as  looms,  reeds,  hatchels,  wheels,  reels,  and  falaries  to 
a  foreman  and  a  whitfter,  befides  feed  to  fow  hemp  and 
flax. 

Dublin  Caftlc,  March  7,  1745. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  give  notice, 
that  they  will  give  confiderable  encouragement  to  luch  flax- 
drefiers  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  truftees)  as  fhall  come  from 
any  parts  beyond  the  feas,  into,  and  fetUe  and  carry  on  their 
trade  in  that  kingdom. 

Propofals  to  be  addreffed  to  Arthur  Newburgh,  Efq;  at  the 
caftle  of  Dublin. 

Signed  by  order, 

Arthur  Newburgh. 

Premiums  given  by  the  Linen-Board  of  Ireland,  for  manu- 
facturing, or  caufing  to  be  manufactured,  great  quantities 
ofcoarf'e  linen,  between  the  ift  of  May,  1747,  and  the 
ift  of  Auguft,  1748,  fit  for  the  ufe  of  fervants  and  negroes 
in  the  Britifli  colonies  and  plantations. 


Meflleurs  Jebb,  who  manufactured     — 

Mr.  William  Lefanu         —  — 

Mr.  Ellis  Price           —           —  — 

Mr.  Lewis  Laurent  —  — 

Mr.  John  Pemberton           —  — 

Mr.  Thomas  Reed              —  — 

Mr.  Jonah  Tanner  —  — 

Mr.  Daniel  Dickenfon         —  — 

Mr.  William  Willan           —  — 

Mr.  John  Starkey  —  — 

Mr.  Henry  Dempfy  —  — 

Mr.  Thomas  Gamble  —  — 

Mr.  John  Crofs  —  — 

Mr.  George  Holmes           —  — 

Mr.  Richard  Dillon            —  — 

Mr.  John  Newctt               —  — 


Yards. 

275*643 
253,60b 

135*011 

7**504 
53,882 

37*475 
31,604 
19,236 
11,165 

9>27! 
3-777 
2,146 

1,902 

i,538 

869 
621 


Extracted  from  the  Gentleman  and  Citizen's  Almanac,  for 
the  year  175  1. 

Premiums  on  coarfe  Linens,  for  the  year  ending  the  1 
November,  1749,  were  paid  by  the  Linen-Board  to 
following  perions,  viz. 


greatefi 


Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  who  caufed  to  be  ma 
nufactured   and    exported    the 
quantity,  viz. 

Mr.  William  Lefanu         — 

Mr.  Ellis  Price  — 

Mr.  Lewis  Laurent  — 

Mr.  Abraham  Chcborn         — 

Meffiears    Jonathan    Tanner 
Starkev  each  5c  1 


and   John 


1    Yards. 
•208,873 

i 80,345 

142,140 

62,406 

37*8)7 


Richard  Dillon,  Thomas  Gamble,  Dan.  1 
Dickinfon,  George  Holmes,  each  25  1.  J 

Thomas  Read,  Henry  Dempfy,  John  } 
Newett,  Benjamin  Robertfon,  Frank  (. 
Taylor,  each  20!.      —       —  3 

John  Duff,  Samuel  Greenwood,  George -> 
Booth,  John  Pemberton,  Richard  Bry- 
ington,  James  White,  Jonathan  New- 
ett,   J&hn  Holmes,  Andrew  Hartford, 
each  10 1.  —  - — 


ft  of 
the 

I. 

500 

400 
300 
200 
ico 

ICO 

100 


100 


90 
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Jonathan  Tanner  of  Bandon,  who  diflin 
guifhed   himlelf  as  a  ufeful  ma 
turer  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
an  additional  premium  of 


diflin- "1 
nufac-  I 
1,  had  C 


4Q 


In  all   1,93c 


The  other  premiums  promifed  by  the  Linen-Board  were  not 
due  in  October  1750. 

Remarks  on  the  Linen  Manufacture  in  general. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  of  the  linen  manufacture,  as  be- 
fore given,  the  neceiTity  of  it's  utmoft  advancement  manifeftJy 
appears ;  and  that  not  only  amply  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  our 
plantations,  but  to  put  ourfelves  in  a  condition  to  participate 
in  the  fupply  of  foreign  countries.  And  what  weighty  and 
conclufive  objections  can  be  made  againft  the  probability -or 
fo  doing?  Is  not  Great-Britain,  in  conjunction  with  Ireland, 
and  the  aid  of  her  plantations,  as  capable  of  lupplying  them- 
felves  with  all  flaxes  and  hempen  linens,  as  France  hereto- 
fore was  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the  woolien  manufactures  ? 
Do  we  not  labour  under  far  lefs  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  in  the  one  refpeit,  than  that  nation  did  in  the  other? 
If  we  are  once  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  being  able  fully  to  fur- 
nifn  ourfelves,  what  hinders  that  we  cannot  exclude  the  wear 
of  foreign  linens,  as  France  has  that  of  foreign  woollen 
goods?  There  was  a  time,  when  it  might,  perhaps,  be  our 
inter-eft,  in  fome  degree,  to  import  foreign  linen  ;  it  was  (o 
when  thole  foreign  linen  countries  took  an  equal  value,  or 
more,  of  our  woollen,  or  any  ether  manufactures,  than  we  did 
of  their  linens :  but  no  one,  I  believe,  will  undertake  to  de- 
monftrate  that  the  cafe  is  fo  at  prefent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  our  dif- 
favour  with  the  foreign  linen  countries  in  general  ;  and,    be- 
fore the  evil  further  increafes,  is  it  not  prudential  to  think  of  a 
remedy  ?   When  difadvantages  of  this  kind  grow  to  a  certain 
height,  they  frequently  become  ii remediable,  without  coming 
to  an  open  rupture  with  fuch  foreign  countries  wherewith  we 
are  fo  circumftanced  :  but,   if  we  are  wife  enough  gradually 
to  decline  purchafing  of  their  produce  and  manufacture,  in  the 
like  proportion  as  they  do  ours,   we  (hall  not  only  fave  the 
national  treafure,  but  preferve  peace  and  tranquillity  with  thofe 
very  nations. — And,  when  this  general  manufacture  {hall  be 
brought  to  a  height  fufficient  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  planta- 
tions with  a  commodity  as  cheap  and  good  in  quality  as  fo- 
reign linens,  what  hinders  but  we  may  caft  about  for  foreign 
markets  for  the  vent  of  our  linens,  as  the  French  have  done 
for  their  woollens  ?  But,  if  we  never  put  ourfelves   into  a 
condition  of  fupplying  ourfelves,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to 
have  any  fliare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations  ? 
Should  it  be  faid,  as  has  been,  that  the  ineffectuality  of  the 
late  cambric  act  fhews  the  improbability,  if  not  the  impoflt- 
bility  of  preventing  the  fmuggling  importation  of  foreign 
linens,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  advance- 
ment of  our  linen   trade. — That  the  refemhlance  between 
cambrics  and  other  fine  linens,  both  foreign  and  Britifli,    is 
fuch,  that  very  {ew,  and  thofe  only  of  the  greateft  experience, 
can   pretend    to    diftinguifh   them. — That,    this   diftinction 
being  principally  grounded  on  circurrrftances  capable  of  being 
eafily  varied  or  difguifed,  fuch  as  length,  breadth,  bleach, 
diefs,  and  package,  the  moft  experienced  dealer  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  certainty,  beraufe  he  can  never 
be  fure  that  he  fees  the  goods  in  their  original  or  cuftomary 
form  :   and  upon  this  principle  it  is,   that  the  moil  fkilful  give 
up  all  remnants  and  wafhed  linens,  as  utterly  undiftinguifli- 
able. — Whence  it  fallows,  fay  thei'e  objectors  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  foreign  linens,   that  it  can  never  be  made  to  affect 
the  wearer  thereof;   and,    if  fo,   it  may  from  experience  in 
other  inftances  be  concluded,  that  no  penalties  will  be  found 
fufficient  to  deter  the  feller,   though  it  fliould  be  n.uch  eafier 
to  detect  and  convict  him  than  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
is  poffible. — Should  this,  and  much  more,  be  urged  in  the  like 
ilrain,   ought  this    to   difcourage   us   from   attempting  to  go 
greater  lengths  in   this  lucrative  manufacture?   Does  not  the 
fuccefsful  example  of  France  in  the  woollen  manufacture  fhew 
the  experimental  invalidity  of  all  arguments  of  this  kind  ? 
In  relation    to  the  refemblance  between   foreign  linens    im- 
ported   into  this  kingdom  of"  the  favoured  nations,  and  that 
whofe   linens  are  intended  to  be  excluded,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  latter  can  never  be  efTtcled  without  the  former  is  fo 
too;   and  fince  our  Britifli  and  Iiifti  linens  do,   in   many  re- 
fpects,  nearly  reft mb!e  the  foreign  linens  at  prefent,  and  are 
(o  daily  improving,  that  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  their  ar- 
riving at  the  like  depree  of  perfection,   if  due  encouragement 
is   not  wanting  among  ouilelves:   fince  this  isthe  cafe,  our 
own  linens  can  never  take  geneial  place  in  the  kingdom,  'till 
all  foreign  linens  whatever  ate  ablolutely  excluded,   hecaufe 
thofe  of  the  favoured  foreign  nations  cover,  conceal,   and  in- 
ercafe  the  fmuggling  of  the  other.   To  lay  the  a;;e  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  therefore,  what  expedient  can   be  more  natural 
and  effectual  than  to  prevent  the  importation  of  either,  as  we 
become  capable  to  I'upplyourlelvvS ?  Thefe  were  the  meafuics 
which  the  French  fuccefsfully  took  with  regard  to  theeflablifb- 
ment  of  their  woollen  manufactory;  for,  when  theycealed  to 
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take  the  Englifh  woollen  goods,  Holland  attempted  to  fupply 
them,  but  they  were  refolute,  and  excluded  all  foreign  wool- 
len manufacture,  and  contented  themfelves  with  the  wear  of 
their  own,  though  very  coarfe  and  indifferent  at  their  firft 
attempt,  rather  than  not  gain  the  victory  in  trade  which  they 
fo  wifely  aimed  at. 

If  this,  on  impartial  examination,  fhould  be  found  the  beft 
policy  that  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  can  purfue,  in  order  to 
the  fuccefsful  eftablifhment  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  ge- 
neral, what  can  be  a  more  natural  introduction  to  this  defin- 
able end,  than  to  take  off  the  drawback  upon  foreign  linens, 
and  to  encourage  the  production  of  flax  and  hemp  in  our  own 
plantations  to  the  utmoft?  And,  when  once  thefe  general  ma- 
nufactories, by  our  own  confumption  and  that  of  our  planta- 
tions, are  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  no  way  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  foreign  linen  countries,  have  we  not  as  good 
chance  to  partake  of  the  fupply  of  fuch  foreign  nations  as 
want  them,  as  the  French  had  in  the  woollen  manufactory  ? 
Cannot  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  linen  manufactures  imitate  the 
lengths,  breadths,  bleach,  drefs,  and  package  of  foreign  lin- 
ens, as  well  as  the  French  did  with  refpect  to  the  Englifh 
woollen  goods  ?  See  the  article  France. 
If  then,  upon  the  whole,  it  (hall  appear  to  be  right  commer- 
cial policy  to  advance  our  linen  manufactories  to  their  full 
extent,  upon  thofe  principles  which  wehave  humbly  fuggefted, 
can  it  be  wrong  policy  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  French  cambrics,  which  fwept  away  200, coo  1. 
a  year  of  our  ready  *cafh?  If  the  end  has  not  hitherto  been 
fo  effectually  anfwered  as  could  be  vvifhed  by  every  true  friend 
to  his  country,  is  it  prudential  toflacken  in  our  ende.ivours  ? 
Does  it  not  more  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  try  every 
expedient,  'till  the  great  end  fhall  be  anfwered,  than  to  give 
up  a  point  of  fuch  national  importance?  Can  any  thing  bein- 
fuperable  to  the  fuperlative  wifdom  and  refolution  of  a  Britifh 
parliament?  The  unfpeakable  advantage  which  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  already  received  from  the  linen  manufacture, 
fhould  fill  every  Btiton  with  the  warmeftzeal  for  it's  utmoft 
encouragement  in  thefe  kingdoms. — What  immortal  honour 
is  defervedly  due  to  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  who  firft  in- 
troduced the  linen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  by  fowing  great 
quantities  of  flax  feed,  and  fetting  up  feveral  looms  at  his 
own  expence,  to  invite  the  Irifh  to  follow  that  trade,  without 
prejudice  to  England,  which  has  proved,  and  is,  at  this  day, 
their  greateft  benefit  and  fupportj?  Is  there  not  infinitely 
more  glory  in  being  the  founder  of  a  manufacture  which  has 
given  bread  to  millions,  than  to  have  been  the  greatefl  con 
queror  upon  earth?  See  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
feveral  other  articles  before  referred  to  under  this. 

•  While  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1742, 
were  fecretly  affifting  the  Spaniards,  before  hoftilities  com- 
menced between  the  Englilh  and  French,  alderman  Janfl'en 
moil  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  put  the  nation  upon  dif- 
trefling  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  their 
cambrics. — Among  other  meafures  taken  by  this  gentle- 
man, he  was,  as  lam  informed,  at  the  expence  of  infert- 
ing,  for  feveral  months  together,  in  the  Daily  Advertifer, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  king- 
dom, '  That  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Iterling,  paid 
'  annually  to  France  for  u'sCambrics,  amount  (from  the 
'  time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht)  to  aboveSix  Millions.' 

To  this  the  author  thereof  fubjoined  the  following  very 

natural  query, — '  Whether  ourhaving  furnilhed  theFrench 

*  with  fo  immenfe  a  Aim  may  not  have  greatly  forwarded 

*  their  deftructive  fchemes,  and  partly  have  been  theocca- 

*  fion  of  this  expenfive  war,  which  we,  confequently,  are 
'  the  lefs  able  (by  the  above-mentioned  fum  of  fix  millions) 
'  to  carry  on,  &c.' — Though  the  judicious  efforts  of  this 
worthy  gentleman  have  not  hi'.hertho  anfwered  the  national 
expectation,  yet  it  may  prove  a  good  ftep  towards  it,  if 
meafures  adequate  to  the  evil  are  taken  by  the  parliament. 
— If  one  expedient  will  not  do,  fhould  we  ever  ceafe  trying 
'till  we  fall  upon  what  will? 

Though  this  gentleman's  goodintentions  to  ferve  his  coun- 
try, in  this  refpect,  have  not  hitherto  fo  effectually  anfwered 
as  could  be  wifhed,  yet  many  of  his  endeavours  have  been 
fuccefsful. — He  attacked  fmuggling  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  teas  and  French  brandies,  as  being  the  chief 
bafis  of  this  deteftable  practice.  He  publifhed  feveral  ju- 
dicious pieces  on  this  occafion,  and  particularly  a  Plan  for 
reducing  the  excife  on  teas ;  which  Deingafterwards  adopted 
by  thehonourableHoufe  of  Commons,  an  act  pa  ffed  in  1745, 
which  took  place  at  Midlummer  the  fame  year;  whereby 
the  excife  upon  tea  was  reduced  from  4s.  to  2s.  perpound, 
to  prevent  fmuggling  :  by  which  wife  meafure  the  revenue 
was  immediately  doubled,  and  has  continued  to  encreafe 
ever  fince. — See  our  article  Tea.  In  confequence  of  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  being  opened,  an  act  pafTed  in  the  year 
1743-4  for  prohibiting  the  wear  of  French  Cambr  ics, 
which  not  proving  effectual,  feveral  other  acts  paffed  after- 
wards to  enforce  this  prohibition,  which  at  length,  had  the 
defired  effect;  infomuch  that  at  this  day  1764,  the  manu- 
facture of  cambric  in  France  is  almoft  entirely  broke  up; 
and  the  ladies  here  wear  nothing  but  plain  flowered,  and 
ftriped  Muslins,  from  the  East-Indies,  whIiGauses, 
Blonds,  &c.  &c.  of  British  Fabric.  He  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  year 
1747;  and  this  worthy  reprefentative  has  alfo  been  fuccefs- 


ful in  various  other  of  his  public-fpinted  attempts.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  a  memorial  was  drawn  mp, 
in  Older  for  it's  being  prefemed  10  the iduke  of  Newcaflle, 
fetting  forth  reaions  for  the  packets  being  continued  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais;  which  memorial  was  begun  to 
be  figntd  by  I'ome  merchants.  Of  this  the  alderman  get- 
ting early  intelligence,  he  drew  up  a  counter  -memorial  to 
his  grace,  to  which,  in  three  days  time,  he  obtained  the 
fignature  of  near  300  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city 
of  London.  Thi,  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  the  injurious 
correfpondence  by  that  channel  was  interrupted  during  the 
whole  war. — Mr.  Janffen  waslikewife  principally  concern- 
ed at  a  molt  critical  point  of  time  (that  of  the  rebellion  1745/ 
in  that  capital  meafure  for  preferung  the  public  credit  of 
the  kingdom,  by  obtaining  a  fubfeription  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  tradersof  the  city  of  London,  to  take  bank- 
notes in  payment;  for  which  the  alderman  had  the  thanks 
of  his  late  royal  highneft  the  prince  of  Wales,  together  with 

his  picture,  and  thofe  likewife  of  the  rhen  prime  minifter. r 

He  firlt  fet  on  foot,  at  a.  great  expence,,  the  revival  of  the 
herring  fiihery  in  thefe  kingdoms,  in  the  year  17^0  by 
Which  20,000  perions,  at  one  time,  have  been  employed  in 
it's  dfferent  branches ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will 
prove  as  inexhauflible  a  mine  of  treafure  to  Britain  as  it 

has  done  to  a  neighbouring  nation. I  hefe  things  I 

mention  in  honour  to  this  meritorious  gentleman,  no;  only 
to  the  end  that  iuch  virtues  may  never  be  forgot,  but  to  in- 
fpire  others  with  the  like  public  Ipintcd  principles  ;  for, 
the  more  examples  we  have  of  this  kind,  the  more  will  our 
commercial  profperity  be  advanced — This  is  my  only  mo- 
tive, having  never  exchanged  a  tingle  cxpreffion  with  that 
gentleman  in  my  life 

J  See  the  earl  of  Strafford's  Letters  and  Difpntches,  &C By 

the  Rev.  Mr.  K  nowler.— Dedication  to  the  earl  of  Malton. 

LINT,  in  regard  to  the  linen  manufacture.  This  manufac- 
tory can  never  arrive  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
that  petection  it  has  done  in  foreign  countries,  unlels  every 
part  of  the  whole  operation,  from  the  raifing  the  flax  to  the 
completion  of  the  itnire  manufacture,  be  vigilantly  attended 
to. — The  belt  flax-dreffer  [fee  Flax]  when  he  does  his  ut- 
moft, cannot  finifh  of  the  beft  lint  (for  bad  and  unripe  lint, 
or  lint  not  fully  watered,  or  fpoiled  in  the  watering,  will  not 
bear  the  expence  of  dreffing,  and  is  indeed  net  worth  drcffiii?, 
nor  ought  it  to  be  dreffed)  above  12  pounds  weight  in  a  day ; 
and  a  well  contrived  lint-mill  will  drefs,  at  the  rate  of  ever* 
hand  employed  in  it,  16  pounds  in  a  day.  The  cheapeft  that 
good  lint  can  be  drefled  by  the  hand,  is  at  leaft  one  third  more 
than  it  cofts  by  the  mill. — A  farmer  where  our  linen  manu- 
factures are eftablifhed,  and  who  is  in  thepractice  of  lummer- 
fallowing  his  ground,  cannot,  perhaps,  do  a  thing  more  for 
his  advantage  than  to  fend  in  an  able-bodied  youncr  man  to 
be  bred  to  the  Flanders  way  of  flax-dreffing,  and  to  fow  an- 
nually an  acre  or  more,  of  the  richeft  fallow  ground  with 
lint,  to  keep  this  fervant  conftantly  employed  in  managing 
and  dreffing  it;  if  his  farm  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  a  iint- 
mill,  he  may  raife  as  much  flax  as  can  be  dreffed  by  this  fer- 
vant, and  the  help  of  the  mill,  and  fend  it,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  market  in  (mall  parcels  for  fale,  fo  foon  as  it  is 
ready  for  the  firft  heckle. 

There  muft  be  at  every  fuch  lint  mill,  befides  the  boys  that 
attend  the  breaking  and  the  fcutching  of  the  mill,  at  leaft  two 
or  three  fkilfu!  flax-drefftrs,  to  finifh  the  flax  by  the  hand, 
and  to  pull  and  draw  it  in,  in  which  they  are  careful  never  to 
put  the  root  and  feed-end  together,  as  is  too  often  done, 
through  inadvertency,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  keep  it, 
always  carefully  in  the  fame  way  it  grew,  to  the  very  laft 
operation,  whether  it  be  heckled  or  dreffed  for  fpinning  bv 
brufhes,  as  the  fine  lint  is;  and,  in  fpinning,  the  thread  is 
always  drawn  from  the  root-end,  and  not  by  the  bucht  from 
the  middle,  according  to  the  practice  <  f  fome  ordinary  fpinners. 
There  is  a  lint-mill  in  Scotland,  upon  the  water  of  Eden,  a 
little  above  Cowpar  in  Fife,  which  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfection,  and  is  a  compleat  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  all  who  intend  to  erect  lint-mills,  and  to  follow  this  ufeful 
and  beneficial  trade. — At  the  fame  mill  the  pioprietor  carries 
on  another  branch  alfo,  viz.  the  keeping  heckles  and  fkiiful 
hecklers,  for  dreffing  the  lint  for  fpinning. 

Remark  s. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  never  came  to  it's  per- 
fection 'till  the  bufinefs  of  the  woollftapler  came  to  be  a  trade  ; 
and  it  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  linen. —  Here  is  a  fine  branch 
of  bufinefs  for  any  gentleman  who  hastheconveniency  of  water 
for  erecting  a  lint-mill ;  he  may  either  raife  lint  hinifelf,  or 
buy  it  in  the  boon  from  others,  and  drefs  it  by  his  mill  for 
the  heckle;  he  mav  have  his  heckles  in  a  convenient  houfe 
near  to  it,  for  dieffing  andftapling  the  lint  by  proper  heckles, 
into  fine  drefled  flax,  finedieffed  tow,  common  tow,  back- 
ings and  beards,  for  the  fetviceof  the  country  fpinners. 
LITHUANIA,  the  great  duchy,  in  Poland.  This  large 
country  has  Greater  Poland  and  Prullia  on  the  weft;  part  of 
Mufcovy  on  the  eaft  ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  part  of 
Mufcovy,  on  the  north  ;  Red  Ruffia,  Volhinia.  and  Podolia, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Ukrain  on  the  lomh-eaft. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Bury  (Irenes,,  or  Nieper,  Dwina,  and 
Niemen. 

The 
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The  air  is  generally  thick  and  foggy,   becaufe  of  it.'s  many 
woods  and  lakes;  that  it  is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as  Poland,  yet 
has  plenty  of  wax,    honey,   mead,    pitch,    tar,   and  timber, 
and  abounds  with  black  cattle,   fheep,   ermins,    fables,   and 
all  manner  of  furrs.      But  their  greateft  trade  of  expoit  is  to 
Holland,  &c.  with  their  pitch,    tar,   and  timber,  for  which 
they  receive  woollen  cloth,  fait,  and  wines. 
Vilna,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  fo  called,    is  a  large  popu- 
lous  town,  with  a  good  trade,   but  chiefly  carried  on  by  fo- 
reigners, the  natives  being  poor  and  lazy. 
Grodno  ftands  partly  on  a  hill,   by  the  river  Niemen.     Pome 
reckon  it  the  metropolis  of  Lithuania.  The  houfes  are  gene- 
rally of  wood  and  very  mean  ;    but  it  has  a  good  trade,   the 
merchandizes  of  feveral  parts  of  Lithuania  being  tranfported 
from  hence  to  Dantzic. 
Kowno,  near  the  influx  of  the  river  Niemen  into  the  Wilna, 
is  a  well-built  town,  arid  much  frequented  by  German  mer- 
chants. 
Mohilow,    feated   on  the  Nieper,  is  a  large,  well-built,  and 
populous  city:  it's  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Muf- 
covites,  who  tranfmit  their  furrs  from  hence  into  Poland  and 
Germany. 
LIVES  [ANNUITIES  upon  LIVES.]  Under  the  ar- 
ticle Leases  we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  the  doctrine  of 
annuities  upon  lives,  which  are  computed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre,  and 
tables  formed  therefrom  by  Mr.  Richards,  applicable  to  great 
Variety  of  cafes.      But,  fince  the  time  that  thefe  great  men 
wrote,  there  have  been  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  have 
entered  into  the  rationale  of  their  principles,  and  have  made 
fuch  objections  thereto  that  deferve  attention ;  for,  when  the 
intelligent  reader  has  the  fubftance  impartially  laid  before  him 
that  has  been  urged  on  all  fides,  he  will  be  the  better  able  to 
difcern  where  the  truth  lies.  This  I  fhall  do  with  all  the  bre- 
vity and  perfpicuity  that  lean.     See  the  article  Annuities. 
The  principal  gentleman  that  diffented  from  thofe  eminent 
mathematicians,  with  arty  fort  of  reputation,  is  Weyman 
Lee,  Efq; — '  I  am  fenfible,   fays  this  ingenious  author,  that 
a  man  ought  to  go  on  good  grounds  when  he  prefumes  to  at- 
tack calculations  made  bv  fo  great  a  mafter  of  thofe  things  as 
Dr.  Halley,  &c.'-— With  much  more  in  the  gentleman-like 
{train,  which  becomes  all  men  of  fcience.     '  The  chief  ex- 
ception, continues  he,  v/hichltake  to  the  doctor's  table,  is, 
that,  where  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  in  one  period 
of  it  is  computed  with  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  in 
another  period  of  it,   the  teim  to  which  fuch  value  in  One  pe- 
riod is  equal,  does  not  vary  by  a  proportional  degree  of  de- 
creafe  from  the  term  to  which  fuch  value  in  another  period 
is  equal. — In  confequence  whereof,  the  chance  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  annuity  does  not  fink  by  the  fame  degrees  as  the 
chance  of  vitality  decreafes  :  nor  does  the  value  of  the  annu- 
ity itfelf,  could  it  be  confidered  even  abftractedly  from  the 
dependent  life,  decreafe,  from  one  period  of  life  to  another, 
in  a  juft  proportion. 

The  meaning  hereof  will  belt  appear  by  the  following  tables. 
An  example,  however,  may  be  ufeful. — An  annuity  for  the 
life  of  a  perfon  between  the  age  of  15  and  20,  is  in  value 
13 — 33,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  26 — 2 — 61  ;  and  an 
annuity  for  the  life  of  a  perfon  between  the  age  of  20  and  25, 
is  in  value  12 — 78,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  25 — o — 00 
according  to  the  doctor's  table;  and,  if  we  deduct  12 — 78 
out  of  13 — 33,  the  remainder  will  be  00 — 55,  and  this  is 
.  the  decreafe  in  the  value ;  and,  if  we  deduct  25 — 0 — 00  out 
of  27 — 2 — 61,  the  remainder  will  be  2 — 2 — 61,  and  this 
is  the  difference  in  the  term  in  thofe  two  periods. 
This  will  be  more  obvious  if  expreffed  thus :  a  perfon  of  the 
age  between  15  and  20  has  a  chance  to  live  27  years,  2 
quarters  and  61  days;  and  one  of  the  age  between  20  and 
25  has  a  chance  to  live  25  years ;  that  is,  lefs  than  a  perfon  of 
the  precedent  age  2  years,  2  quarters,  and  61  days:  this  is 
what  is  called  the  difference  of  the  term  of  years  from  one 
period  of  life  to  another :  and,  fince  the  decreafe  in  value  will 
always  correfpond  to  the  difference  in  the  term,  the  value  of 
the  annuity  in  the  fecond  period  is  lefs  than  that  in  the  firft 
period  by  00 — 15  in  decimals,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of 
2 — 2 — 61  in  reverfion,  after  a  term  of  25 — o — oo.' — So  that 
the  doctor's  table  does  not  preferve  a  juft  proportion  in  this 
inftance  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  proportion  as  can  be  juftified  by 
any  bills  of  mortality,  or  be  accounted  for  by  any  Facts 
that  ever  happen  in  nature. 

To  fhew  this  defect  the  clearer,  I  have  inferted  the  doctor's 
table  in  No.  III.  following;  and,  fince  the  fame  exception  lies 
againft  Mr.  Hayes's,  Mr.Richards's,and  Mr.  Morris's  tables 
for  the  value  of  annuities  on  a  life,  I  have  inferted  a  part  of 
them  likewife,  in  the  tables  No.  IV,  V,  and  VI  ;  and  to 
each  of  them  I  have  added  three  calculations  of  my  own  : 
the  fir  ft  column  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  term  of 
years,  and  parts  of  a  year,  to  which  every  life  is  equal,  as  it 
correfponds  to  the  value  on  the  tables  refpeclively  :  the  fecond 
gives  the  feveral  differences  in  the  term  of  years,  and  the  third 
thedecreafes  in  thevalueof  the  annuity, from  one  period  oflife 
to  another,  as  they  come  out  on  the  feveral  tables  refpective- 
iv. — !n  my  own  table,  No.  II.  I  have  inferted  folely  the  term 
to  which  a  life  is  equal,  becaufe  the  value  of  the  annuity  will 
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qfcourfe  attend  en,  and  be  equal  to  the  term  ;  and  fo  (his  & 
third  column  is  added,  which  gives  this  difference  in  the  te'rrru 
according  to  fuch  tables,  and  the  decreafe  in  fnc  toilue  will  bo 
in  the  very  fame  proportion  :  from  whence,  and  by  an  in- 
flection into  the  fev.eral  tables,  and  a  companion  of  them 
together,  wc  may  difcern  which  of  them  belt  preferves  that 
proportional  difference  in  the  term  and  decreafe  in  the  value 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  this  cafe. 
Since  then  thefe  tables  are  all  of  them  more  or  lefs  defective 
in  this  material  point,  I  fhall  confine  my  reflections  folely  to 
Dr.  Halley's  tables,  though  my  reafoning  in  general  is  appli- 
cable to  all  of  them  equally. 

The  particular  periods  of  life,  which  are  defective  iri  this  rc- 
fpect,  are  20  and  40:  in  the  firft  of  which  the  difference  in 
the  term  is  much  too  great,  and  in  the  latter  too  final  I.  In 
the  firft  column  of  this  table,  which  contains  the  ages  of  per- 
fons,  we  have  20,  which  is  the  period  including  the  lives  from 
20  to  25  ;  and  againft  it,  in  the  fourth  column,  which  gives 
the  difference  between  the  term  in  that  period,  and  the  term 
in  the  preceding,  We  find  the  difference  to  be  2 — 2 — 61  : 
and,  in  the  fame  fourth  column,  we  fee  the  difference  for  the 
preceding  period  to  be  00 — 2 — 30,  rtnd  that  of  thefubfequent 
one  to  be  2—0 — 46:  and  this  difference  2— 2 — 61,  com- 
pared with  fuch  the  precedent  and  fubfequent  difference,  is 
fuch  a  proportion  as  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  bills  of 
mortality,  at  leaft  any  that  ever  I  law,  or  by  any  reafoh  in, 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

If  weconfult  the  modern  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  where 
the  ages  of  perfons  dying  are  diftinguifhed  in  periods  from  10 
years  to  10  years  ;  and,  in  the  extract  added  in  the  following 
tables,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  perfons  dying  in  the  pe- 
riod between  20  and  30  is  lefs  than  the  number  dying  between 
30  and  40  ;  and,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  of  thofe  dying  between. 
20  and  30,  one  half  were  of  the  age  between  20  and  25,  and 
the  other  half  between  25  and  30,  which  is  a  more  favourable 
fuppofition  than  there  are  juft  grounds  to  make,  yet,  fince  the 
difference  in  the  intermediate  period,  viz.  between  20  and  25, 
ought  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  precedent  and  fubfequent  one, 
it  fhould  therefore  be  fomething  greater  than  the  precedent, 
and  fomething  lefs  than  the  fubfequent  one  :  Whereas,  in  this 
intermediate  period,  the  difference  is  2 — o — 31  more  than  in 
the  precedent  one,  which  is  an  extravagant  decreafe ;  and  it  is 
alfo  more  than  the  fubfequent  one  by  00 — 2 — 15,  when  the 
fubfequent  difference,  if  there  were  any  variation,  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  the  greater,  for  that  fewer  perfons,  out  of  an 
equal  number,  die  between  20  and  25,  than  between  25  and 
30  ;  and  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  as  before,  that  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  of  the  age  between  20  and  25,  and  between  25 
and  30,  was  the  fame;  yet  the  number  co-exiffing  in  the 
firft  of  the  two  periods  muft  be  greater  than  in  the  fecond, 
and,  confequently,  the  chance  of  mortality  inthe  latter  pe- 
riod muft  be  greater  than  in  the  former,  the  fame  number 
dying  out  of  a  lefs  number  living  :  and,  therefore,  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  latter  ought  to  be  greater. 

At  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  doctor  compofed   this  table, 
the  bills  of  mortality  for  London  were  not  publifhed  with 
the  diftinction   of   the  ages  of  the  feVeral  perfons  dying,  fo 
that  thefe  bills  could  be   no  guide  to  him.     But  then  the 
Breflaw  table  was  before  him  when  he  wrote;  and  if  this  be 
the  ftandard,  whereby  to  try  this  table  for  the  value  of  annui- 
ties for  life,  my  objection  of  the  want  of  a  proportionable  diffe- 
rence in  the   term  and  decreafe  in  the  value  is  ftronger  upon 
an  infpection  into  that  table,  than  in  any  other  light  whatever. 
If  then  we  confult  the  Breflaw  table,  which   we   have    in- 
ferted among  the  following,  it  will  appear  that  the  number 
of  perfons  dying  in  a  year  between    15   and  20  is   30,  the 
number  between   20  and  25  is  31,  and  between  25  and  jo 
is  36.     Upon  which  it  may  be  obferved,  though  the  num- 
ber co-exifting  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  fecond  ;  yet  that  the  number  dying  in  the  firft  is  lefs 
than   the   number   in  the  fecond,  and  the  fame  obfervation 
holds  good  in  comparing  the  fecond  with  the  third  period: 
whence  it  follows,   that  the  difference  in   the  term  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  eorrefpondem,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch  dif- 
ference in  the  term  ought  to  bear  a  proportion  anfwering  to 
the  increafe  in  the  chance  of  mortality  :  and,  if  the  Breflaw 
table  be  a  rule  for  the  increafe  of  the  chance  of  mortality,  it 
muft  be  a  rule  for  the  difference  in  the  term,  and  yet,  for  this 
difference  in  the  term,  we  fee  that  the  proper  proportion  is 
directly  contradicted,  or  unpreferved. 

Many  have  a  notion,  that  the  age  of  30  is  the  beft  age  on 
which  to  have  an  annuity  depending,  for  that  thofe  under 
this  age  are  expofed  to  more  cafualties  than  thofe  arrived  to 
fome  maturity  of  age  and  difcretion  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
chance  of  vitality  in  the  younger  part  of  life  is  more  uncei  - 
tain  than  at  the  age  of  30,  or  thereabouts.  But  Dr.  Halley 
difcovered  no  fuch  thing  in  the  bills  of  mortality  for  Breflaw, 
nor  can  any  one  difcover  it  in  the  Breflaw  tables,  which  he 
formed  from  thence  ;  for  there  the  number  of  perfons  dying 
in  the  period  from  10  to  20  is  63,  from  20  to  30  is  67,  and 
from  30  to  40  is  86.  If  we  look  into  the  modern  bills  of 
mortality  for  London,  and  my  extract'  from  thence,  there 
we  find  the  cafe  to  be  the  fame  in  the  main,  though  not  in 
the  fame  proportion,  and  that  the  number  of  thofe  dving  in 
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fchc  older  period  of  life  greatly  exceeds  the  number  in  the 
younger :  and  the  account  there  {lands  thus.  Out  of  every 
icoo  perfons  dying,  there  die  of  the  age  between  ro  and 
20,  30  ;  of  the  age  between  20  and  30,  72  :  and,  of  the  age 
between  30  and  40,  93:  and  from  hence  it  appears  evi 
dently,  that  this  notion  of  the  beft  age  of  life  is  not  a  jufl 
one. 

But,  if  there  was  abetter  foundation  for  the  notion  than  there 
appears  to  be,  and  if  there  was  room  for  a  latitude  in  the 
calculation  of  the  chances  of  mortality  for  the  age  between 
10  and  30,  this  can  avail  nothing  in  the  age  of  40  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  yet  in  the  period  of  40  we  have  an  improper 
proportion  in  the  difference  of  the  term,  for  that  it  is  toofmall, 
when  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  periods  on  both 
fides  of  it.  In  this  inflance,  indeed,  the  deviation  is  not 
great;  but,  if  any  difference  were  made,  it  fhould  have 
been  greater  in  this  than  in  the  precedent,  and  lefs  than  in 
the  fubfequent  period  ;  that  is,  it  fliould  grow  greater  and 
greater  gradually,  as  the  age  of  life  advances  :  whereas  the 
difference  is  lefs  in  this  period,  than  in  the  periods  on  either 
fide.  And,  fince  all  that  has  been  urged  againft  the  wane 
of  proportion  by  an  over  difference,  is  equally  applicable  to 
this  cafe  of  an  under-difference  ;  I  {hall  only  add,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  bills  of  mortality  whatever  or  any  thing  in  nature 
do,  and  that  I  am  very  fure  the  bills  of  mortality  for  Breflaw 
or  for  London  do  not,  warrant  the  one  or  the  other. 
Thefe  are  the  fingle  articles  in  this  table  which  are  mofl  ex- 
ceptionable ;  but,  in  truth,  this  defect  goes  through  the 
whole  performance,  which  I  will  (hew  by  an  inflance  that 
demonllrates  the  defect.  The  doctor,  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality for  Breflaw,  obferves,  and  I  believe  all  mankind  will 
agree  it  to  be  true  in  the  reft  of  the  world  as  well  as  there, 
that,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  more  die  in  a  year,  or  any  determinate  number  of 
years,  than  thofe  do  out  of  an  equal  number  of  perfons  in 
the  youth  and  vigour  of  life  :  and  he  has  himfelf  given  us 
the  Breflaw  table,  as  a  fcheme  of  the  increafe  of  mortality, 
according  to  the  advance  in  age.  Now,  if  the  chance  of 
mortality  increafes,  and  the  chance  of  vitality  decreafes,  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  age ;  and,  if  the  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  life,  01  the  number  of  years  to  which  a  life  is 
equal,  which  differs  in  nothing  but  the  manner  of  expreflion, 
does  depend  on  the  chance  of  the  vitality  of  the  life,  and 
on  nothing  elfe,  as  moft  certainly  it  does,  it  evidently  fol- 
lows, that  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life,  or  the  number 
of  years  to  which  a  life  is  equal,  muft  decreafe  fafter,  and 
by  greater  degrees  in  the  older  than  in  the  younger  flages  of 
life,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  chance  of  vitality 
decreafes 

Let  us  fee  now  how  this  difference  or  decreafe  in  the  term 
will  (land,  if  we  put  together  the  whole  of  the  decreafes  for 
the  four  periods  of  younger  life,  of  middle  life,  and  of  the 
oldeft   life.     The  whole  then  for  the  firft  fet  is  a  term  or 
7—1 — 46,  for  the  fecond   7 — 0 — 15,  and  for    the   third 
7 — 1 — 00  :  which,  we  fee,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  rule 
laid  down,  and  almoft  inverts  the  proportion.     If  we  would 
know  what  is  the  right  and  juft  proportion  to  be  obferved, 
and  might  depend  on  the  Breflaw  tables  as  giving  us  fuch 
proportion,  and  this  author's  table  for  the  value  of  annuities 
was  framed  from  thofe  tables ;  on  a  computation  from  thence, 
the  cafe,  as  between  the  perfons  of  the  youngeft  and  the 
oldeft  period  of  life,  ftands  thus.     The  number  of  perfons 
co-exifting  above  the  age  of  10,  and  under  30,  which  con- 
tains the  four  periods  of  younger  life,  confiding  of  20  years, 
is  in  all  11875  ;  and  the  number  of  perfons  dying  out  of 
them  in  one  year  is  130;  that  is,  one  in  91,  or  thereabouts. 
The  number  of  perfons  exifting  above  the  age  of  55,  and 
under  75,  which  contains  the  four  periods  of  older  life,  con- 
fifting  likewife  of  20  years,  in  all  3726 ;  and  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  out  of  them  is   204,  that  is  one  in  18,  or 
thereabouts.     The  proportion  here  then  is  plainly  five  to 
one:  that  is,  of  an  equal  number  of  perfons  of  each  ftage 
of  life,  the  number  of  the  older  ftage  of  life  dying  a  year 
will  be  five,  and  of  the  younger  ftage  one  only  :  or,  if  one 
perfon  only  be  nominated  of  each  ftage  of  life,  the  chance  of 
mortality  on  the  fide  of  the  perfon  of  the  older  ftage  of  life 
againft  the  perfon  of  the  younger  ftage  is  five  to  one. 
VVhether  this  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  mortality,  as  it 
arifes  from  a  computation  on  the  Breflaw  table,  be  a  juft  one, 
I  neither  affirm  nor  der.y ;  but,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  this 
author's  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life  was  framed 
from  thence;  and,  therefore,  the  difference  or  decreafe  in 
the  term,  from  one  period  of  life  to  another,  and  between 
the   periods  of  younger  and  elder  life,  fhould  bear  fuch  a 
proportion  to  one  another  on  the  table  for  the  value  of  an- 
nuities, as  the  increafe  of  the  chance  of  vitality  in  one  pe- 
riod of  life  bears  to  that  increafe  in  another  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  Breflaw  table  :  and  I  may  appeal  to  the  doctor's 
own  calculation,  whether  the  decreafes  given  in  one  table 
are  conformable  to  the  decreafes  in  the  other  table,  or  are 
agreeable  to  any  rule,  which  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
life  of  man. 

I  might  reft  the  matter  here  ;  but  fince  it  may  be  urged,  al- 
though the  proportional  decreafe  contended  for  is  not  prc- 


ferved,  when  we  compare  it,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  with 
the  fcheme  of  the  difference  of  the  term  ;  yet  if  we  compare 
it  with  a  fcheme  of  the  decreafe  of  the  value,  and  the  tabic 
of  annuities  is  framed  by  a  computation  from  the  value  and 
not  from  the  term,  there  poflibly  the  proper  proportion  may 
be  well  enough  preferved.  For  this  reafon  I  made  the  cal- 
culation inferred  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  No.  III. 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  an 
annuity  from  one  period  of  life  to  another,  computed  by  the 
values  only;  and  we  find  the  very  fame  defeats  here  as  we 
had  before,  and  in  the  very  fame  inftances  :  and,  indeed,  it 
muft  of  nccefTuy  fo  come  out,  fince  the  value  and  the  terrfl 
do  always  reciprocally  correfpond. 

The  fingle  periods  of  life  which  we  found  fault  with,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcheme  in  the  terms,  were  20  and  40  ;  and 
in  thefe  two  articles  the  fame  error  occurs  upon  this  fcheme 
as  we  met  with  on  the  former.  On  the  period  20  we  ob- 
jected, that  the  decreafe,  when  compared  with  the  precedent 
and  fubfequent  one,  was  too  great ;  and  here  the  feveral  de- 
creafes of  thefe  three  periods  being,  as  flated  decirnaily, 
11,55,51,  it  appears  plainly  on  the  face  of  them  that  the 
middle  one,  viz.  that  for  the  period  20,  is  greater  than  the 
precedent  one  by  a  difference  much  too  large,  and  alfo  greater 
than  the  fubfequent  one,  when  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be 
fomething  lefs.  And  as  for  the  period  40,  to  avoid  repetitions, 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  fcheme  itfelf ;  an  inflection  into 
which  does  plainly  enough  dificover  the  defect ;  for  the  de- 
creafe in  that  period  is  lefs  than  in  either  of  thofe  on  each 
fide,  and  therefore  cannot  poflibly  be  in  a  proper  proportion 
to  both  of  them. 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  not  very  great  miftakes,  or  however, 
by  a  fmall  variation  might  be  rectified ;  but,  if  they  were  fet 
right,  yet  the  grand  error  will  ftill  remain,  viz.  want  of  pro-» 
portion  through  the  whole  fcheme.  I  he  decreafe  in  the 
four  firft  ftages  of  life  is,  indeed,  in  value,  computed  by 
way  o'  decimals,  1 — 7  ;  and  in  the  latter  ftages  is  3 — 91  ; 
notwithflanding  which,  in  reality,  there  is  no  great  diffe- 
rence in  thefe  two  decreafes,  and  what  difference  there  is  lie3 
on  the  wrong  fide,  viz.  on  the  fide  of  1 — 72,  that  being  the 
greater  decreafe  of  the  two.  To  fay  that  I — 72  value  in 
decimals,  is  lot  ihing  greater  than  3 — 91  value  in  decimals, 
feems  to  be  a  paradox,  and,  iffaid  of  them  fimply  and  fingly 
taken,  is  manifeftly  a  contradiction  :  but  then  they  may  be 
fo  placed  with  reference  to  fomething  elfe,  or  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  part  of,  or  taken  out  of,  fomething  elfe  in  fuch  a 
marjner,  as  that  the  firft  fhall  be  a  value  greater  than  the  fe- 
cond. For  inflance,  1,  fimply  taken  and  by  itfeif  is  cer- 
tainly not  fa  much  as  2  fo  taken,  but  1  confidered  as  part 
of  ic,  or  as  drawn  out  of  10,  is  fomething  greater  than  2, 
confidered  as  part  of  40,  or  as  drawn  out  of  40 ;  for  the 
one  is  a  tenth,  and  the  other  a  twentieth  part  only  of  the 
thing  to  which  it  ftands  related  :  and  that  this  is  the  cafe  here 
will  appear  from  hence. 

A  term  for  90  years,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  is  in 
value  16 — 58;  and  the  proportion  inverted  is  a  true  one; 
16 — 58  in  value  is  equal  to  a  term  of  90  years:  now,  if 
out  of  16 — 58  we  draw  41  decimals,  the  remainder  will  be 
1 6 — 1 7,  and  1 6 — 1  7  is  equal  to  a  term  of  60  years,  and  no 
more;  fo  that  a  fubtraction  of  41  decimals  only  leffens  the 
term  here  30  years.  A  term  for  21  years,  at  the  fame  rate 
of  intereft,  is  in  value  11 — 76;  and,  if  we  draw  out  of 
this  41  decimals,  the  remainder  will  be  11 — 35,  and  n — 35 
is  equal  to  a  term  of  1 2 — 2 — 30  :  fo  that  the  fubtraction  of 
41  decimals  out  of  the  fhorter  term  leffens  that  term  only  one 
year  and  an  half,  or  little  more;  whereas  a  fubtraction  of 
41  decimals  out  of  the  longer  term  leffens  that  term  30 
years.  From  hence  it  is  plainly  feen,  that  one  and  the  fame 
value  in  decimals,  drawn  out  of  a  greater  given  value  in  de- 
cimals, and  out  of  the  longer  term  to  which  fuch  given  va- 
lue is  equal,  leffens  the  term  out  of  which  it  is  fuutracted  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  than  the  fame  value  in  decimals, 
drawn  out  of  a  lefs  given  value  in  decimals,  and  out  of 
the  fhorter  term  to  which  fuch  given  value  is  equal,  leffens 
the  term  out  of  which  that  is  fubtracted.  Therefore  it  may 
be  true,  that  1 — 72  value  in  decimals,  though  not  half  (o 
great  a  value  as  3 — 91,  drawn  out  of  one  value,  fhall  lefjen 
the  term  out  of  which  it  is  fubtracted  as  much^or  more,  than 
3 — 91  value  in  decimals,  though  more  than  double  the  va- 
lue of  the  other,  drawn  out  of  another  value,  fhall  lefien  the 
term  out  of  which  that  is  fubtracted. 

If  we  examine  out  of  what  thefe  two  values  1 — 72,  and 
3 — 91,  are  refpectively  drawn,  it  appears  that  1 — 72  is 
drawn  out  of  the  value  1  3 — 44,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of 
28 — 1 — 00  ;  that  is,  out  of  the  greater  given  value,  and 
the  longer  term  correfponding  :  and  3 — 91  is  drawn  out  of 
the  value  9 — 21,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  13 — 3 — 30, 
that  is,  out  of  the  lefs  given  value  and  the  fhorter  term  cor- 
refponding. If  we  proceed  in  the  computation,  and  apply 
this,  it  ftands  thus.  The  value  1 — 7?,  fubtracted  from 
13 — 44,  leaves  a  value  1 1 — 72:  the  value  n — 72  is  equal 
to  a  term  of  20 — 3 — 45  :  a  term  of  20 — 3 — 45  fubtracted 
from  a  term  of  28 — 1 — 00  leaves  a  term  of  7 — 1 — 46  ;  and 
this  is  the  decreafe  in  the  term  for  the  four  periods  of  younger 
life.  The  value  3 — 01,  fubtracted  from  9 — 27,  leaves  a  va- 
lue 
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lue  5 — 30  ;  the  value  5 — 30  is  equal  to  a  term  of  6 — 2 — 30  ; 
a  term  of  6 — 2 — 30,  fubtractecl  from  a  term  of  13 — 3 — 30, 
leaves  a  term  of  7 — 1 — 00  ;  and  this  is  the  decreafe  in  the 
term  for  the  four  periods  of  older  life.  Therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  the  decreafe  here  be  taken  immediately  from 
the  term,  or  be  computed  from  ihe  value,  and  fo  to  the  term, 
this  decreafe  in  the  term  comes  out  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ; 
that  is,  the  decreafe  of  the  term  in  the  ftages  of  younger  life 
isgreater  than  in  the  ftages,  of  older  life:  and,  confequently, 
the  gradual  decreafe  of  the  chance  of  vitality,  in  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  age,  is  not  preferved  :  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  demonftrated,  and  I  think  is  fully  done.  Again  : 
By  Dr.  Halley's  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives,  the 
life  of  a  perfon  aged  10  is  equal  to  a  term  of  28 — 1 — 00 ; 
the  life  of  the  fame  perfon,  when  aged  30,  is  equal  to  a 
term  of  20 — 3 — 45  :  the  difference  between  thefe  two  terms 
is  evidently  7 — 1 — 46  :  that  is,  in  20  years  time  the  life  of 
this  perfon,  whilft  in  the  younger  periods  of  life,  is  decreafed 
or  grown  lefs  in  computation  a  term  of  7 — 1 — 46.  The  life 
of  this  perfon,  when  aged  30,  is  equal,  as  noted  before,  to 
a  term  of  20 — 3 — 45:  the  life  of  the  fame  perfon,  when 
aged  50,  is  equal  to  a  term  of  13 — 3 — 30 ;  the  difference 
between  thefe  two  terms  is  7 — o — 15;  that  is,  in  thefe  20 
years  time  the  life  of  this  perfon,  in  thefe  middle  periods  of 
life,  is  impaired  or  grown  lefs,  upon  an  eftimate,  a  term  of 
7 — 0 — 15.  The  life  of  this  perfon,  when  aged  50,  is  equal, 
as  noted  before,  to  a  term  13 — 3 — 30;  the  life  of  the 
fame  perfon,  when  aged  70,  is  equal  to  a  term  of  6 — 2 — 30  ; 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  terms  is  7 — I — 00;  that  is, 
in  20  years  time  in  the  oldeft  periods  of  life,  the  life  of  this 
perfon  is  grown  worfe  and  diminished,  upon  the  chance,  a 
term  of  7 — 1 — 00  :  fo  that  the  difference  or  decreafes  in  the 
term  will  ftand  thus ;  for  the  20  years  in  youngeft  life 
7 — 1 — 46,  for  the  20  years  in  middle  life  7 — 0 — 15,  and 
in  the  oldeft  of  all  7 — 1 — 00. 

Now,  fince  this  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  is  conftrudt- 
ed  on  the  foundation  of  the  table  of  mortality  for  Breflaw, 
it  ought  to  agree  with,  and  be  conformable  to  that  table,  or 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  ftrudture;  but,  on  looking  into  this 
latter  table,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  perfons  dying  in 
the  firft  period,  that  is,  between  10  and  31,  is  138  ;  in  the 
fecond  period,  between  30  and  51,  the  number  is  196;  and 
in  the  laft  period,  between  50  and  7  I,  the  number  is  215  ; 
and  yet  the  number  of  perfons  co-exifting  is  greater  in  the 
younger  than  in  the  older  period  of  life,  and  gradually  de- 
creafes as  age  increafes  :  from  whence  it  is  plainly  feen  in 
this  calculation,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  that  the  table  of 
annuities  has  no  fort  of  conformity  with  the  table  of  mor- 
tality, though  the  one  be  built,  in  the  main,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  other.  And,  as  this  want  of  conformity  be- 
tween thefe  two  tables,  in  a  proportionable  decreafe,  runs 
through  the  whole,  fo  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  the  foul 
error  that  it  makes  in  one  particular  inftance,  fuch  as  moft 
certainly  overthrows  thejufticeof  this  table  for  annuities, 
and  of  the  rule  too  by  which  it  was  framed. 
The  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  1  o  years  of  age  is  by 
this  table  13 — 44,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  28 — 1 — ©o: 
and  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  70  is  5 — 32,  which 
is  equal  to  a  term  of  fix  years  and  two  thirds.  If  we  con- 
fult  the  Breflaw  table,  the  even  chance  of  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  10  years  of  age  is  41  years  and  over,  and  the 
chance  of  the  duration  of  the  life  of  70  is  fix  years,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  a  year.  Now,  that  an  annuity  for  the 
life  of  a  perfon  aged  10  years  fhould  be  in  value  13 — 44, 
that  is,  fhould  be  equal  only  to  a  term  of  28 — 1 — 00,  when 
his  life,  on  the  even  chance,  is  equal  only  to  fix  years  and 
two  thirds  :  I  fay,  that  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  an- 
nuity in  one  cafe  fhould  fall  fhortof  the  chance  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  life,  and  fo  much  as  thirteen  years ;  and  in  the 
other  cafe,  that  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  annuity 
and  of  the  life  fhould  be  fo  near  an  equality,  or  the  very 
fame,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  much  of  the  abfurd,  that  I  can- 
not reconcile  it  to  my  underftanding.  And  yet,  if  we  com- 
pute the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  80,  and  make  ufe 
x>f  the  rule  which  the  doctor  prefcribes  and  made  ufe  of  in 
framing  his  table  for  fuch  value,  we  fhall  difcover  fomething 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  viz.  that  an  annuity  for  fuch  a  life 
will  be  in  value  3 — 84,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  four  years 
and  an  half,  when  on  the  Breflaw  table,  the  even  chance  of 
the  duration  of  fuch  a  life  is  not  full  four  years  ;  which  I 
think  is  fo  palpable  a  contradiction  to  common  fenfe,  that 
nothing  can  maintain  the  rule  by  which  it  was  produced. 
A  fecond  objection  lies  againft  Mr.  Hayes's  and  Mr.  Richards's 
tables,  viz.  that,  being  computed  for  the  feveral  rates  of  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  they  give  us  fuch  a  value  of  an  annuity 
for  a  life,  as  that  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal  to  different 
terms  for  each  rate  of  intereft.  There  is  no  room  for  this 
defect  in  Dr.  Halley's  or  Mr.  Morris's  tables,  they  being  com- 
puted for  a  fingle  rate  of  intereft  only;  but,  in  truth,  the 
objection  does  lie  againft  the  doctor's  rule  for  forming  thefe 
tables ;  for  that  any  table  drawn  by  this  rule,  and  for  more 
rates  of  intereft  than  one,  will  have  the  fame  defect.  This 
appears  plainly  enough  by  Mr.  Richards's  tables,  which  were 
conltructed  by  this  rule;  and  that  this  of  neceffity  muft  be 


the  cafe  in  all  tables  for  variety  of  intereffs  drawn  by  the' 
rule,  will  appear,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  to  the  rule  itfelf. 
As  to  Mr.  Hayes's  and  Mr.  Richards's  tables,  that  thefe  two 
tables  for  every  rate  of  intereft  gives  us  fuch  a  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  life,  as  does  in  fact  make  one  and  the  fame 
life  equal  to  a  different  term  of  years,  and  what  that  vari- 
ance is  on  each  of  them,  may  be  beft  and  moft  plainly  feen 
by  thefhort  fchemes  in  tables  No.  VII.  and  No.  Vili'.  'i  he 
firft  of  thefe  gives  us  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of 
30  years  of  age,  and  the  term  to  which  fuch  value  is  equal 
at  the  feveral  rates  of  intereft,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Hayes  him- 
felf;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  me  how  he  could  make  the  com- 
putation, and  not  fee  the  abfurdity  of  the  fuppofuion  oil 
which  it  muft  be  grounded  :  and  the  other  gives  the  value  of 
an  annuity  for  a  life  of  12  years  of  age,  at  the  like  feveral 
rates  of  intereft,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  term  t© 
which  fuch  value  is  equal,  as  I  compute  the  fame. 
Now  I  fay,  that  the  values  ftated  in  thefe  two  tables,  thus 
correfponding  to,  and  producing  a  different  term  of  years  to 
which  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral rates  of  intereft  at  which  the  calculation  are  made,  un- 
doubtedly are,  and  xecelTarily  muft  be  wrong  for  that  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  they  produce  fuch  different  terms*  This  being 
the  cafe  on  both  thefe  tables,  and  fince  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  ac- 
quainted us  what  rule  he  made  ufe  of  in  forming  his  table, 
and  Mr.  Richards  informs  us  that  he  built  on  Dr.  Halley's  hy- 
pothefis,  and  it  is  evident  he  did  fo  :  and,  fince  one  and  the 
fame  defect  goes  through  both  tables,  I  fhall  apply  myfelf 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Richards's  table,  and  the  rule  by  which  that  was 
conftructed  :  only  I  take  notice  here,  that  my  obfervations 
on  one  of  them,  in  moft  inftances,  and  efpecially  in  that 
which  I  have  before-mentioned,  will  equally  affect  and  be 
applicable  to  the  other,  whatever  was  the  rule  by  which  it 
was  framed. 

I  fuppofe  no  one  will  controvert  thofe  points :  that  he  who 
has  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  a  perfon,  has  an  annuity  for 
fuch  a  term  of  years  as  fuch  a  perfon  in  fact  fhall  live;  and 
when  he  buys  it,  the  term  of  years  to  which  any  perfon's 
life  fhall  be  prolonged  being  uncertain^  that  he  buys  it  for 
fuch  a  time  as  there  is  a  chance  or  reafonable  probability  that 
the  perfon  may  live  whofe  life  is  nominated  :  and  1  am  fure 
it  is  poflible,  that  five  feveral  annuities,  at  the  five  feveral 
rates  of  intereft  in  thefe  tables,  may  be  granted  on  one  and 
the  fame  life,  as  well  as  on  different  ones.  To  fay  then,  that 
in  cafe  of  one  annuity  there  i3  a  chance  or  probability  that 
the  perfon  on  whofe  life  the  annuity  depends  may  live  for 
30  years,  or  near  it;  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  annuity,  that  h$ 
may  live  for  29  years,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  on  a  third,  on  a 
fourth,  and  on  a  fifth  annuity,  or  each  of  them,  that  he 
can,  and  probably  may,  live  for  a  different  term  of  years, 

IS  RIDICULOUS  AND  ABSURD  TO  THE  LAST  DEGREE  *. 

*  Nor  does  the  learned  Mr.  Lee  ftand  alone  in  judgment  up- 
on this  occafion;  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hardy,  who  very  lately 
wrote  a  tract,  entitled,  A  complete  Syftem  of  Intereft  and 
Annuities ;  founded  upon  new,  eafy,  and  rational  prin- 
ciples, &c.  fays  in  his  preface,  *  That  having  occafion, 
fome  years  ago,  to  compute  the  value  of  annuities  on  lives, 
I  had  recourfe  to  the  rules  delivered  by  Dr.  Halley  and 
Mr.  De  Moivre  ;   when  obferving,  that  the  purchasable 
term   to   be  paid  for,  or  the  probable  time  that  the  fame 
perfon  mould  live,  was  made  to  depend  upon,  and  varied 
according  to  the  Rate  of  Interest,  which,  having  no 
connection  with  the  probability  of  living,  put  me  upon  con- 
fidering  thofe  purchafes  in  an  intire  new  light,  and  upon 
confidering  to  find  eafy  and  univerfal  rules  for  approximat- 
ing their  values.' — What  this  gentleman's  rulesare,  and  the 
foundation  of  them,  we  cannot  enter  into  under  this  head, 
but  refer  what  he  and  the  judicious  Mr.  Simpfon  have  faid 
upon  this  occafion,  to  the  article  Mortality  [Bills  of 
Mortality],  and  fuch  other  articles  to  which  we  have 
referred. 
And,  if  we  take  a  particular  inftance,  and  fuppofe  two  an- 
nuities only,  at  the  two  different  rates  of  4  and  8  1.  per  cent, 
to  be  granted  to  two  diftinct  perfons  on  the  life  of  one  and 
the  fame    nominee;  to   fay,  with   regard  to  the  annuitant 
who  purchafes  at  8  per  cent,  that  the  nominee,  on  whofe  life 
the  annuity  depends,  may  or  has  an  even  chance  to  die  in 
25  years  ;   but,  with  regard  to  the  annuitant  who  purchafes 
at  4  per  cent,  that  the  fame  individual  perfon  may  probably 
live,  or  has  a  chance  to  live  30  years,  is  a  flat  contradiction  ; 
and  Is,  in  effect,  to  affert,  either  that  one  of  the  annuities 
will  continue  after  the  nominee  is  dead  on  whofe  life  it  de- 
pends, or  that  the  other  *  ill  ceafe  whilft  the  nominee  h  liv- 
ing for  whofe  life  it  is  to  continue  ;  when  the  annuities  muft 
both  determine  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of 
the  nominee. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Richards's  tables  were  the  refult  of  Dr.  Halley's 
obfervations,  and  were  calculated  by  the  method  prefenbed 
by  him,  or  by  Mr.  De  Moivre,  as  I  believe  they  were ;  yet  if 
the  error  I  have  mentioned  proceeds  from  the  foundation  or 
the  method,  as  moft  certainly  it  does,  I  apprehend  it  wili_ 
prove,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  wrong,  much 
more  ftrongly,  than  the  foundation  or  the  method  will  prove 
that  the  calculations  are  right,  notwithstanding  the  jjreat 
authority  of  the  tnveotor?  df  them:  andr  therefore,  fince 
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the  operations  upon  them  have  produced  fuch  abfuid  effects, 
I  don't  fee  they  are  of  any  fignificance,  except  to  have  de- 
monstrated that  the  inftructions  are  wrong.  I  mult  confefs 
I  do  not  know  any  method,  and  very  much  queftion  whether 
there  be  any,  to  adjuft  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life, 
but  by  computing  for  what  term  there  is  a  chance  or  proba- 
bility fuch  life  fhal!  continue;  and,  when  that  is  done,  the 
common  tables,  which  give  us  the  value  of  any  term  of 
years  at  a  {rated  intereft,  give  us  at  the  fame  time  the  value 
of  an  annuity  for  the  life  fought  after  at  that  rate  of  intereft. 
But,  fince  Dr.  Halley  has  found  out  and  published  another 
rule  for  this  purpofe,  we  will  confider  it. 
The  rule  then  which  he  prefcribes,  and  which  he  and  Mr. 
Richards  made  ufe  of,  to  form  thefe  their  tables  for  the  value 
of  annuities  on  a  (ingle  life,  is  grounded  on  the  Breflaw  ta- 
ble, and  fome  proportions  deduced  from  thence.  The  Cie- 
ilaff  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  people  fuppofed  to 
be  living  in  that  city  at  a  certain  time^  and  the  fuppofed  cur- 
rent age  of  them  all,  from  the  birth  to  the  age  of  84 :  and 
at  prefent  I  will  fuppofe,  though  I  do  by  no  means  grant, 
that  this  table  gives  a  true  account  of  the  perfons  living  thtre, 
and  their  feveral  aires.  To  afcertain  the  different  degrees  of 
vitality  in  all  ages  of  life,  this  author  advances  this  propo- 
rtion :  '  If  the  number  of  perfons  of  any  age  remaining 
after  one  year,  be  divided  by  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  number  of  the  age  propofed,  it  fhows  the  odds  that 
there  is,  that  a  perfon  of  that  age  does  not  die  in  one 
year.  For  inftance,  a  perfon  of  25  years  of  age  has  the 
odds  of  560  to  7,  or  80  to  1,  that  he  does  not  die  in  a 
year:  becaufe  that  of  567  living,  of  25  years  of  age,  there 
do  die  no  more  than  7  in  a  year,  leaving  560  of  26  years 
old.' 

Here  I  have  given  the  author's  propofition  and  inftance  in  his 
own  words;  but,  if  1  may  beg  leave  to  exprefs  my  meaning 
of  them  in  my  way,  which,  perhaps,  may  tend  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  them,  I  fhould  fay:  That  the  number  of  per- 
fons living  of  any  age  propofed  was  the  number  of  chances 
belonging  to  a  perfon  of  that  age;  that  the  number  of  per- 
fons living  of  any  fubfequent  age,  fuppofe  at  one  year's,  at 
ten  years,  or  at  twenty  years  dillance,  was  the  number  of 
chances  with  him,  or  the  number  of  chances  that  he  had  to 
live  to  fuch  fubfequent  age ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  perfons  living  of  the  age  propofed,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  living  of  the  fubfequent  age,  that  is,  the 
number  of  perfons  dying  in  that  time  was  the  number  of 
chances  againft  him,  as  the  chances  that  he  would  die  with- 
in that  time,  or  before  he  arrived  at  fuch  fubfequent  age. — 
In  the  inftance  here  given,  a  perfon  of  the  age  of  25  has  567 
chances,  fo  many  perfons  being  living  of  that  age  ;  of  the  age 
of  26,  which  is  the  next  year,  there  are  560  perfons  living, 
and  within  the  compafs  of  that  year,  there  have  died  feven 
perfons,  fo  that,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  25,  there  are  560 
chances  with  him  that  he  lives  to  the  end  of  one  year,  fo 
many  being  living  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  there  are  fe- 
ven chances  againft  him  that  he  dies  within  that  time,  fo 
many  being  dead  in  that  time. — This  method,  if  purfued, 
gives  the  chances  for  him  and  againft  him  in  like  manner, 
for  any  other  fubfequent  year.  For  inftance;  the  number  of 
perfons  living  of  the  faid  age  of  25  is  567,  the  number  of 
perfons  living  at  ten  years  end,  or  of  the  age  of  35,  is  490  ; 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  numbers,  or  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  in  that  time,  is  77;  therefore  the  chances 
with  him,  or  the  chances  that  the  perfon  lives  to  ten  years 
end,  are  490;  and  the  chances  againft  him,  cr  the  chances 
that  he  dies  within  that  time,  are  77. 

I  have  here  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  odds,  becaufe  it  is 
an  equivocal  term,  and  may  mean  the  odds  in  the  number  of 
chances,  or  the  odds  in  the  value  of  thefe  chances ;  and  in- 
ftead  thereof  1  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  chances  with  him, 
or  chances  againft  him,  and  fhall  do  fo  hereafter.  And,  I 
am  afraid,  we  fhall  find  that  the  doctor,  or  Mr.  de  Moivre,  or 
both,  in  the  computation  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives, 
have,  in  fome  inftances,  brought  to  account  more  chances  of 
vitality  on  lives  than  belong  to  them;  in  other  inflances, 
have  inferted  fuch  chances  as  do  not  and  cannot  belono  to 
them  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  have  affigned  wrong  values  to  right 
chances:  and,  where  any  of  thefe  miftakes  are  committed, 
all  the  algebra  in  the  univerfe  will  never  prove  that  the  fum 
total  of  the  values  arifing  on  fuch  computations  will  be  the 
true  value  of  the  annuities  enquired  after. 
The  doctor  having  deduced  his  propofition  from  the  Breflaw 
table,  and  afferted,  that  the  valuation  of  annuities  for  lives 
depends  on  it;  and  having  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  a 
purchafcr  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  ought  to  pay  for  fuch  parts 
only  of  the  value  of  the  annuity  as  he  has  chances  that  his 
nominee  is  living,  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  having 
told  us  how  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  money,  payable 
at  any  future  time,  and  at  any  rate  of  intereft,  may  be  known: 
and  given  us  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  intereft  ;  he  aflumes,  from  the  foregoing  propofition, 
'  That,  as  the  number  of  perfons  living  after  a  year,  or 

*  after  any  number  of  years,  are  to  the  number  of  perfons 

*  dead  within  that  time,  fo  are  the  number  of  chances  with 
i  him  to  the  number  of  chances  againft  him,  that  the  per- 


«  fon   nominated   is  then   living:'  in  conference    f  wM.Ji, 
rhe  rule  for  afeertaining  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  biv^rt 
life  will  be  this:  «  As  a  number  of  perfons  living  ,,f  an  wc 
1  propofed    is   to  the  number  living   after  one  year,  or   after 
'   any    number   of  years;  fo   the    prelcnr value   of  the   fden 
'  payable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  gitfen 
«  number  of  years,  is  to  the   fum   which  ought  to  be" paid 
«   for  the  chance    which  the  perfon   has  to  enjoy  his  annuity 
'  for  that  one  year,  or  the  given   number  of  years  '     And' 
in  the  conclufion  he  adds :  «  If  this   operation  be'  repeated 
«   for  every  year  of  the  perfon's  life,   that  the   fum  of  tlfrVe 
«  pre.'ent  values  of   thefe  chances  is  the  true  value  of  a 
«  nuity  for   fuch    perfon's  life:'    and   that  by   this   rule  he 
framed  the  table  he  gives  us,  which  is  for  the  value  of  an- 
nuities on  a  fingle  life  at  6  per  cent,  intereft. 
I  will  not  pofitively  fay,   that  the  author,   in  forming  his  ta- 
ble, did   not  himlelf  obfeive  his  own  rule,  becaufe  he  fa-s 
he  uled   fome  compendia  in   forming  it;  and  in  faking  a 
fhortcr  way  hemi.-ht  poffibly  mils  the  right  way. The  rut- 
in fhort,  is  this:   we  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  compute  wft  at 
is  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  one  year  of  the  life,    beginning 
at  the  age  of  the  perfon  nominated,  looking  upon  it  is  an 
abfolure  annuity  for  one  year,  allowing  out  of  it  a  value  pro- 
portionate to   the  char.ee   of   mortality  ariflng    in  that  year 
and  this   is  done  by  the   firft  part  of  the  rule:   and   then  we 
are  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  for  every  year  of  fuch  no- 
minee's life;   and  it  is  afferted,   that  ail  thelo  value-:,   pur  to- 
gether,  are  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  fuch  a  life.    But  then 
the  latter  part  of  the  rule,   where  it  directs  that  this  opera- 
tion mult   be  repeated  for   every  year  of  the  nominee' 
does  not  exprefsly  fay  for  what  number  of  years  this  compu- 
tation muft  be  made  :   but  I  cannot  find  out  that  it  is  cat 
of  any  other  meaning  than  one  of  thefe  two;   either  th 
muft  be  made  for  fo  many  years  as  the  nominee  ha;  an  even 
chance  to  live,  or  for  fo  many  years  as  he  has  any  chance  at 
all,  or  a  poftibility  to  live.     However,  let  the  con 
be  made,  in  which  way  of  the  two  he  pleafes,  it  producei  a 
value  different  from  what  this  table  gives  ;  one  of  them  a  va- 
lue much  under,  and  the  other  a  value  little  over,   the  value 
exhibited  in  the  table,  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  more  inflances 
than  one. 

The  value  exhibited  in  the  table  for  an  annuity  en  a  life  of 
ten  years  old,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  is  13—44- 
and,  if  an   annuity  be  granted  for   10,000 1.    per  ann     tip 
pofe  on  the  life  of  A  of  ten  years  old,  the  total  value  of  it 
will  be  130 :  400 1.     To  fhow  that  this  is  not  the  true  value 
of  fuch  an  annuity,  even  on  a  computation  made  according 
to  the  rule  here  laid  down,  I  have  made  a  calculation  nui- 
fuant  to  that  rule,  for  every  year  of  fuch  a   perfon's  life 
from  the  age  of  his  life  when  nominated,  that  is,   from  ten 
years  old    to  the  extremity  of  old  age,  that  is,  to  ico  years 
old,  and  have  fet  it  forth  in  table  No.  IX.  following.  In  this 
table,  and  in  the  fecond  column,  we  have  the  prefent  value 
of  fuch  an  annuity,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  no 
years  on  an  abfolute  term,  tranferibed  from  this  author ;  and 
in  the  fixth  and  laft  column,  we  have  the  prefent  value  of 
fuch  an  annuity,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  90  years 
on  the  chance  of  mortality  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  ten 
years  of  age,  formed  exactly,  I   think,  by  the  rule   <>.,>«, 
And,  becaufe   the  chance  of  mortality  is  calculated    by  the 
Breflaw  table,  I  have  inferted  that  likewife  in  table  No.  X. 
with  an  additional  computation  for  16  ye,ars,  from  the  a^c 
eighty-four  to  the  age  of  an  hundred,  omitted  in  the  former 
table.' 

Remarks. 

We  have  judged  it  neceffary  to  enter  fo  far  into  this  delicate 
iubject,  and  the  objections  made  to  the  long  embraced  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  foundation  built 
thereupon  by  Mr.  De  Moivre  and  others  (for  the  objeaions 
againft  the  latter  are  not  lefs  weighty  than  thofe  againft  the 
former,  though  we  have  not  room  fully  to  confider  them 
here)  in  order  to  fhew  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  to  go  to 
the  root  of  this  matter,  that  the  works  of  the  learned  Wey- 

man  Lee,  Efq;  are  well  deferving  his  attentive  perufal 

There  have,  indeed,  been  fome  objections  made  to  Mr.  Lee's 
effay,  but  whoever  compares  them  candidly  and  impartially 
with  the  reply  that  he  has  made  to  them,  will  hardly  think, 
I  am  at  prefent  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fundamentals  of 
his  realbning  are  at  all  invalidated.  However,  thofe  who  may 
ftill  be  of  opinion,  that  what  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  De  Moivre; 
and  Mr.  Richards  have  faid,  will  ftand  the  reft,  will  find  the 
fubftance  thereof  in  this  work,  under  the  articles  Annuiti.es 
and  Le asks;  and  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  made 
againft  them,  under  the  articles  Lives,  and  MoRTALiTr 
[Bills  of  Mortality.] 

For  the  reader's  further  f.uisfaction,  the  following  is  the  con- 
nected fubftance  that  Mr.  Lee  endeavours  to  prove,  in  op- 
pofiljpn  to  Dr.  Halley..  Mr.  De  Moivre,  Mr.  Richards,  and 
others,  on  Leases  and  Life-Annuities. 

Part     I. 

That  there  is  no  fure  rule  extant  before  his  for  valuing  leafe-- 
— The  method  of  valuing  leafes  for  lives  by  much  the  molt 

erroneous 
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.  .neou?.._A  variety  in  the  value  of  thefe  eftates  arifes 
ropi  the  difference  of  the  land-tax,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
qualrty  of  the  buildings  on  them.— To  afcertain  the  value  of 
kafes,  that  they  he  reduced  to  annuities  free  from  all  reprizes, 
and  that  money  he  computed  at  i  per  cent,  above  the  legal 
r:lte. — 'To  do  this,  the  rent,  and  all  payments  certain,  to  be 
deducted. — As  alfo  the  land-tax,  repairs,  and  incidental 
charges.— The  author  of  a  treatife  called,  The  Value  of 
Church  and  College  Leafes  confulered,  charges  thefe  articles 
to  the  leffee's  account.— His  reafon  for  this  affcrtion  invalid. 
— His  infinuatipns  that  leafeholders,  in  purchafing  and  re- 
newing their  t  (fates,  make   6  per    cent,  of  their  money,  not 

true. Of  the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  lands  of 

inheritance  and  leafeholds,  in  the  purchafe,  on  any  variation 
of  the  intereft  of  money. — A  rife  in  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
of  no  fervice  to  owners  of  leafes,  or  of  fee-fimple  lands,  any 
farther  than  they  have  power  to  fell  their  eftates. — The  re- 
verend author,  in  Hating  his  cafe,  kept  a  referve  of  fome 
money,  to  raife.  his  tenant's  fine  for  renewing  ;  and  therein 
acted  cunningly,  but  not  very  fairly.— This  fund  will  do 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  raife  the  fine,  and  make 
the  income  of  each  purchafer  the  fame. — If  intereft  of  mo- 
ney finks,  and  fines  are  raifed,  the  income  of  the  leafehol- 
der  muft  fink  in  proportion  to  both  of  them. — The  true  ftate 
of  the  comparifon  between  the  purchafers  of  one  eftate  and 
the  other,  is,  What  is  the  natural  produce  of  each,  and 
how  it  will  arife  ? — If  the  land-tax,  repairs,  and  incidental 
charges,  are  to  come  out  of  the  leffee's  eftate  ;  the  owner, 
though  the  intereft  of  his  money  referved  comes  in  aid,  will 
haveon!y3l.  ios.  percent,  for  his  money. — Mr.  Richards, 
in  his  treatife  on  this  fubjedt,  admits  a  tenant  to  beconfidered 
for  the  two  laft  articles  ;  but  not  for  the  land-tax,  for  a  rea- 
fon very  Angular. — The  author  contends,  that  he  ought  to 
be  confidered  on  all  the  articles. — This  affertion  proved, 
from  the  cafe  given  by  the  reverend  author,  otherwife  fuch  a 
purchafer  will  not  have  3  per  cent,  for  his  money  fo  laid  out. 
— The  fame  proved  from  the  reafon  and  the  juftice  of  the 
{hin°\ — The  way  to  adjuft  the  quantum  of  the  land-tax  for 
a  term,  ftated  at  10  per  cent,  per  ann.  at  a  medium. — The 
lame  on  repairs,  and  ftated  at  the  fame  fum  in  common  cafes. 
— On  this  article,  many  exceptions  to  be  made  out  of  the 
ceneral  rule. — On  houfes  in  particular,  20  per  cent,  might 
be  little  enough. — The  common  method,  in  cafe  of  houfes, 
viz.  to  compute  the  money  laid  out  at  a  higher  rate  of  intereft, 
not  a  fafe  one,  and  compared  with  the  author's  in  an  in- 
ftance. — The  article  for  charges  and  accidental  lodes  the 
author  divides  into  two  ;  one  for  managing  the  eftate,  the 
other  for  alluring  it,  and  paying  the  rent  in  all  events  ;  and 
ftates  each  at  5  per  cent. — The  deductions,  the  fame  as  fup- 
pofed  by  the  reverend  author,  to  be  going  out  of  a  fee-fimple 
eftate,  viz.  30  percent. — Inftead  ol  thefe  two  allowances  of 

5  per  cent,  Mr.  Richards,  in  Hating  the  value  of  leafes,  com- 
putes the  tenant's  annuity  at  one  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  out- 
goings in  rent  at  another. — The  method  not  right;  the  rea- 
f'ons  why  not,  and  the  abfurd  confequences  fhewn. — The 
objections  of  no  weight,  that  tenants,  efpecially  in  public 
leafes,  covenant  to  pay  their  rents  free  from  taxes  and  re- 
prizes.— Money,  laid  out  in  thefe  eftate,  to  be  computed  at 

6  per  cent. — That  a  purchafer,  fo  valuing  his  money,  will 
make  6  per  cent,  a  vulgar  error. — Shown,  how  money  laid 
out  in  fuch  purchafes  is  to  be  reimburfed,  and  computed 
what  part  is  to  arife  from  the  furplufage  of  the  rents,  what 
from  the  fimple,  and  what  from  the  compound  intereft  of 
fuch  furplufage. — This  computation  demonftrates,  that  the 
lelfee  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  land-tax,  &c. — Though 
thefe  eftates  are  reduced  to  abfolute  annuities,  yet  not  fo  va- 
luable as  fuch. — The  author's  method  of  computing  the  fine 
to  be  paid  on  renewals. — This  compared  with  the  common 
one,  and  a  new  one  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  difference 
fhewn  by  inftances. — A  particular  abfurdity  following  from 
Mr.  Richards's  method. — Where  one  year's  rent  only  may 
be  a  juft  fine  for  renewing  feven. — Mr.  Richards  ftates  the 
fine  on  fuch  renewal  higher  than  his  own  rule  admits. — He 
profefles  here  to  have  no  confederation  of  the  land  tax  ;  and  yet 
in  fome  cafes,  in  effect,  he  does,  or  muft  confider  it. — The 
author  doubts  the  truth  of  the  fact  alledged,  that  the  laity, 
in  renewing  7  years,  generally  take  2  *-  years  value. — The 
reafon  for  raifing  fines  above  the  old  price  of  one  year's  va- 
lue, confidered;  with  obfervations  on  ..rEcroid's  tables. — 
The  cenfure  of  tenants  as  impofing  on  landlords  in  their 
fines,  and  landlords  as  fubmitting  to  them,  not  well  ground- 
ed.— Whete  churchmen  and  colleges  can't  get  fines  to  the 
value  of  their  eftates,  the  remedy  propofed,  by  letting  the 
ieafes  expired,  confidered,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it  doubted. — 
Such  a  procedure  not  an  act  of  prudence,  and  a  law  to 
oblige  them  to  it  unreafonable. — That  they  are  not  obliged 
to  do  it,  either  as  a  point  of  duty  or  juftice  to  their  fuccef- 
fors,  as  the  law  now  ftands. — Churchmen  and  colleges,  now 
and  then,  to  fink  a  fine  and  augment  the  fmall  livings  in 
their  gift;  a  better  project  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  univerfities,  than  taking  their 
eftates  into  their  own  hands. — What  influence  the  decreafe 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  increafe  in  the  price  of  the 
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necetfarier  of  life,  have  in  this  matter,  con/idereJT. — Of  the 
nature  and  ufe  of  the  tables  for  purchafing  annuities  or  leales, 
for  years,  or  in  renewing  them. 

Part     II. 

To  eftimate  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  a  life,  and  to  af- 
certain the  value  of  leafes  and  annuities  for  life,  &c. — LeafeS 
for  life,  as  well  as  for  years,  muft  be  reduced  to  abfolute  an- 
nuities.— The  neceffity  of  making  fuch  computation,  to  put 
a  right  value  on  fuch  interefts. — The  author's  table  exhibits 
the  term  to  which  any  fingle  life,  therein  mentioned,  is 
equal. — Dr.  Halley's  table,  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  a 
life,  which  were  constructed  by  a  different  rule,  not  aright 
one. — The  author's  exception  to  it,  viz.  that  it  does  not 
preferve  a  proper  decreafe  in  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or  in 
the  terms  to  which  fuch  value  is  equal,  from  one  period  of 
life  to  another. — The  fame  exception  lies  agatnft  Mr.  Hayes's, 
Mr.  Richards's,  and  Mr.  Morris's  tables,  for  the  like  annui- 
ties.— The  author  confines  himfelf  to  Dr.  Halley's  table,  and 
fhows  the  defeat  in  two  remarkable  inilances,  quoad  the  de- 
creafe in  the  term. — The  age  of  30  not  the  beft  age  of  life 
whereon  to  have  an  annuity,  occafionally  fhown. — This  de- 
fect: goes  through  the  whole  table. — This  fhown  to  be  the 
cafe  in  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  the  annuity,  as  well  as  in 
the  term,  in  fingle  inftances,  and  through  the  whole  table. 
— The  table,  in  this  particular,  in  no  fort  conformable 
to  the  Breflaw  table,  though  faid  to  be  conftructed  from 
thence. — Objections  to  Mr.  Hayes's  and  Mr.  Richards's 
tables,  that  the  value  of  the  annuities  there  given  is 
fuch,  that  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal  to  a  differeut  term 
as  the  Rate  of  Interest  varies. — Dr.  Halley's  rule  for 
valuing  thefe  annuities  confidered. — The  value  of  an  annuity 
for  a  life  of  10  years  of  age,  given  in  bistable,  not  the  true 
value,  as  it  arifes  on  a  calculation  made  by  this  rule,  and 
the  calculus  fet  forth. — That  the  value  of  fuch  an  annuity, 
where  rightly  computed  by  the  rule,  is  rot  the  true  one, 
proved  by  pofuions  of  the  doctor's. — The  falfity  of  the  1  ule 
fhown  from  hence,  for  that  it  produces  fuch  fums  as  cannot 
be  the  value  of  fuch  annuities,  proved  by  inftances, — Shown 
wherein  the  error  of  the  rule  lies. — Thefe  proofs  deftroy  the 
foundations  of  Dr.  Halley's  and  Mr.  De  Moivre's  rule. — The 
chance  of  the  duration  of  a  life,  the  fole  meafure  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  annuity  depending  thereon. — The  author's  me' 
thod  of  forming  his  tables  of  the  chances  of  vitality. — This 
table  drawn  chiefly  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London. — 
Obfervations  on  a  treatife,  called,  A  true  Eftimate  of  the 
Value  of  Leafehold  Eftates  ;  in  which  a  life  of  30  years  of 
age  is  ftated  as  the  beft,  and  equal  only  to  a  term  of  14  years, 
and  other  lives  in  proportion. — Obfervations  on  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  London  ;  alfo  on  a  certain  fbciety  known  to 
the  author,  and  on  the  nominees  in  the  government  annui- 
ties on  furvivorfhip. 

Part    III. 

To  eftimate  the  chance  of  the  duratiort  of  two  or  more  lives^ 
and  to  afcertain  the  value  of  annuities  and  leafes  for  fuch 
lives,  Sec. — This  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  work,  and 
moll  weakly  performed  by  all  writers  on  this  fubject. — The 
method  of  computing  the  value  of  thefe  annuities  prefcribed 
by  the  author,  to  whole  tables  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  name  is 
prefixed,  a  very  bad  one. — Mr.  Hayes's  method  wOrfe  than 
the  former. — Mr.  Morris's  the  fame  with  Mr.  De  Moivre's, 
and  confidered  with  it. — Mr.  Richards's  tables,  formed  by 
Mr.  de  Moivre's  rule,  do  not  give  the  true  value  of  thefe  an- 
nuities.— Thefe  tables  wrong,  becaufe  his  tables  for  the  va- 
lue of  annuities  for  a  fingle  life  are  wrong. — A  cafe  ftated  by 
the  author,  which  fhews  thefe  tables  t®  be  falfe  throughout. 
— Mr.  de  Moivre's  rule  for  valuing  thefe  annuities  confidered, 
and  fhown  to  be  falfe. — The  doctoi's  and  Mr.  de  Moivre's 
method,  for  afcertaining  the  value  of  annuities  for  two  or 
for  three  lives  and  the  furvivor,  not  the  fame. — The  doctor's 
hypothefis,  for  adjufting  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  two 
lives,  not  right,  fhown  by  lines  and  figures. — The  error  of 
this  hypothefis,  and  Mr.  De  Moivre's  method,  fhown  by 
Mr.  Richards's  tables  conftructed  from  thence. — Mr.  Ri- 
chards's tables  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  three  lives, 
proved  erroneous. — That  the  term,  to  which  the  value  of 
annuities  for  one  or  more  lives  is  equaj,  fhould  vary  as  the 
Rate  of  Interest  varies,  which  is  a  neceffary  confe- 
qirence  of  the  hypothefis,  greatly  abfurd. — Mr.  De  Moivre's 
rule  for  valuing  thefe  annuities  fhown  to  be  falfe. — That  his 
rule  does  not  agree  with  the  doctor's  rule  for  calculating  the 
value  of  annuities  either  for  two  or  three  lives. — The  au- 
thor's rule  for  valuing  annuities  for  two  or  more  lives,  by 
computing  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  given  lives. — '• 
Compared  with  Mr.  De  Moivre's  rule. — The  juftice  of  the 
author's  method  fhown,  aud  proved  from  Dr.  Halley's  own 
way  of  reafoning. — A  comparifon  of  the  chance  of  the  du- 
ration of  two  or  three  lives,  where  the  computation  is  made 
in  Dr.  Halley's  or  Mr.  De  Moivre's  method,  and  when  in  the 
author's, — The  author's  tables. 
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Table   L 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  the  term,  and  at  the  intereft  \n  the  table,  in  years,  quarters,  and  days,  and  the  centefimal 

parts  of  a  year,  cotiefponding  to  the  quarters  and  days. 
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60 

65 
70 

75 
80 


j  Decreafe 
in  the 
term. 


&c. 


28 

27 
26 


24 

23 
21 

•9 

•7 

14 

1  ( 

8 

4 
2 
1 


o 

2 

3 
3 
2 
o 
1 
1 
o 

2 
2 

O 
O 


o 
o 

I 

I 
I 

2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
4 


3 
o 
1 

2 
3 


2 

o 
2 
o 


»7 

39 
89 

38 


84 

27 
68 
08 
46 


82 
16 

48 

79 
09 


37 
64 

89 
l3 
36 


59 

80 


'9 

37 


54 

70 

86 
01 
'5 


3° 
43 
53 

65 
77 


88 

98 
08 

'7 

2C 


33 
93 
34 

59 

75 


6  per  cent. 


Y.     Q, 


—  3 

01  3 

02  2 

03  i 

04  o 


C.P. 


04 

°5 
06 

06 

°7 


07  3 

08  1 

08  3 

09  1 
09  2 


'5 

16 

.6 
16 
16 
16 

—  I!  16 


10     o 
10     I 

10     3 


D. 

69" 

29 
62 

77 
77 
'bi 
29 

17 
18 

40 

47 
47 
36 

H 

_7Z 

3^ 
80 

29 

58 
80 


94 
83 

67 
46 

21 

92 

58 
21 

80 
36 


11  3 

12  O 
12  I 
12  2 
12  3 


03 
1  1 
18 

18 
I  1 


8>i 
38 

85 

29 

7' 


10 

47 

83 
16 

47 


13  o 
13  o 
13  1 
1 3     2 


'3  3 

14  o 

14  o 

14  I 

14  2 


'4 
'4 
'4 
'4 
'5 


77 
55 
2 'J 
03 
66 

33 
84 

47 
_°3 

47 
87 

33 
69 
1 1 


•S 
'5 

'5 
•5 


0 

o 
1 

1 


44 

73 
1 1 

40 

66 


■5 
'5 
'5 


44 
60 


•4 
62 


29 

40 

61 


70 
03 
30 
55 
78 


21 

40 
58 
76 


93 

09 

23 
38 
5' 


63 
74 
8} 
94 
°3 


1  2 

20 
28 
36 
43 


5° 
56 
62 
68 

74 


79 
'7 
39 
50 
58 
61 


67 


7  per  cent. 

C.P. 

Y.  C^ 

D. 

—  3 

60 

93 

01  3 

22 

81 

02  2 

44 

62 

03  1 

5i 

39 

04  0 

36 

10 

04  3 

°7 

77 

03  1 

5' 

39 

°5  3 

ho 

97 

06  2 

03 

51 

1  °7  ° 

07 

02 

I  °7  2 

— 

5° 

i°7  3 

69 

94 

08  1 

40 

36 

1 08  2 

87 

74 

09  0 

40 

1 1 

09  1 

73 

45 

09  3 

03 

7^ 

10  0 

22 

06 

10  1 

29 

33 

10  2 

33 

50 

10  3 

2  9 

83 

1 1  0 

22 

06 

11  1 

07 

27 

1 1  1 

80 

47 

1  I    2 

55 

05 

11    3 

29 

83 

11  3 

87 

99 

12  0 

5' 

'4 

12  1 

1 1 

28 

i 2  1 

51 

*8 

1 2  2 

iS 

5i 

12  2 

66 

68 

12  3 

18 

80 

12  3 

58 

91 

1 3  0 

03 

01 

13  0 

36 

10 

13  0 

66 

18 

13  1 

— 

25 

'3  1 

25 

32 

13  1 

47 

38 

13  • 

66 

43 

13  1 

84 

48 

13  2 

1 1 

53 

13  2 

29 

5« 

13  2 

44 

62 

13   2 

58 

66  • 

13    2 

73 

70 

13   2 

«7 

74 

13   3 

°7 

77 

•3  3 

18 

80 

13  3 

29 

83 

14  0 

— 

— 

14  0 

40 

1 1 

14  0 

55 

15 

14  0 

66 

18 

14  0 

73 

20 

14  1 

'4 

29 

8  pc 

r  cent.  J 

C.P. 

Ter 

year 

; 

92 

o,  3 

Y. 

0, 

3 

D. 
62 

O 
-*> 

1 

01 

3 

1 1 

78 

2 

02 

2 

29 

5.8 

3 

03 

1 

22 

3' 

4 

03 

3 

87 

99 

5 

04 

2 

44 

62 

0 

°5 

0 

77 

21 

7 

°5 

3 

— 

75 

8 

06 

1 

— 

2  5 

9 

ob 

2 

77 

7' 

10 

°7 

0 

5i 

■4 

1 1 

07 

2 

»4 

54 

12 

°7 

3 

55 

90 

•3 

08 

0 

87 

24 

'4 

08 

2 

22 

5b 

'5 

08 

3 

36 

85 

16 

09 

0 

44 

12 

»7 

09 

1 

44 

37 

18 

09 

2 

30 

60 

'9 

10 

3 
0 

25 

°7 

82 

20 

02 

21 

10 

0 

73 

20 

22 

10 

1 

44 

37 

23 

10 

2 

1 1 

03 

24 

10 

2 

62 

67 

25 

10 

3 

22 

81 

26 

10 

3 

66 

93 

27 

1 1 

0 

18 

°5 

28 

1 1 

0 

58 

16 

29 

1 1 

1 

°3 

26 

3° 

1 1 

1 

36 

35 

3i 

1 1 

1 

66 

43 

32 

1 1 

2 

— 

S° 

33 

1 1 

2 

22 

5b 

34 

1 1 

2 

44 

62 

35 

1 1 

2 

66 

68 

3b 

1 1 

2 

87 

74 

37 

1 1 

3 

18 

80 

38 

1 1 

3 

40 

86 

39 

1 1 

3 

62 

92 

40 

1 1 

3 

80 

97 

4« 

12 

0 

03 

01 

42 

12 

0 

18 

°5 

43 

12 

0 

29 

08 

44 

1  2 

0 

40 

1 1 

45 

12 

0 

47 

'3 

46 

12 

0 

55 

■5 

47 

12 

0 

62 

'7 

48 

1  2 

0 

69 

J9 

49 

12 

0 

77 

21 

50 

12 

0 

84 

23 

5» 

12 

1 

40 

3b 

60 

1 2 

1 

69 

44 

70 

1  2 

1 

80 

47 

80 

1  2 

1 

84 

48 

90 

12 
12 

1 

2 

87 

49 

100 

5° 

free 

Table     II. 

Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  age  of  perfons  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond  the  term  of  years  and  quarters  to  which  any  given  life 
in  thofe  periods  is  computed  to  be  equal,  according  to  my 
way  of  making  the  eftimate  ;  to  which  I  have  added,  in 
the  third  column,  the  difference  or  decreafe  in  the  term, 
from  one  period  to  another. 

I  Term  to  which 
Ages  of  per-    fuch  livesaree- 
qual. 


precedent  table  gives  the  value,   or  years  purchafe,    to  which 
fuch  term  is  equal,  that  is  the  value  of  the  annuity. 

T  a  E  l  e     III. 

Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  age  of  perfons ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  the  value  of  annuities  for  every  fifth  yearofaoe,  from 
the  10th  to  the  70th  year  of  man's  life,  as  ftated  by  Dr. 
Halley,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent. :  to  which  I  have 
added,  in  the  third  column,  the  years,  quarters,  and  days, 
to  which  fuch  value  correfponds  ;  in  the  fourth  column  the 
difference,  or  decreafe  in  the  term,  from  one  period  to 
another  ;  and,  in  the  fifth,  the  difference  or  decreafe  in 
the  value,  in  the  fame  manner. 


Decreafe    in 
the  value. 


From  this,  and  (he  precedent  table,  is  readily  feen  the  value 
of  an  annuity  for  any  life,  given  at  any  rate  of  intereft  :  for 
this  table  gives  the  term  to  which  the  life  is  equal,  and  the 


Ages  of 

Years 

value, 

perfons. 

or  purchafe. 

10 

13 

44 

J5 
20 

'3 
1  2 

33 
78 

25 

1  2 

27 

3° 

1 1 

72 

35 

1 1 

1  2 

40 

10 

57 

45 

09 

91 

5° 

09 

21 

60 

08 

07 

51 
60 

6S 

06 

54 

70 

°5 

30 

Term 

to  w 

hich 

fuch  value  is  e- 

qual. 

28 

1 

— 

27 

2 

61 

25 

0 

— 

22 

3 

45 

20 

3 

45 

18 

3 

45 

>7 

1 

10 

■5 

2 

— 

>3 

3 

30 

1  2 

1 

1 2 

10 

2 

— 

08 

2 

■ — 

06 

2 

3° 

Decreafe 

in 

the 

term. 

D 

0 

— -. 

0 

2 

30 

2 

2 

61 

2 

0 

46 

o 
o 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 
o 

3 


35 
10 

61 

18 

1 2 

61 


—  1 1 

—  55 

—  51 

—  55 

—  60 

—  55 

—  66 

—  70 

—  7o 

9l 
06 

24 

Table 


01 
01 


L  I  V 


T  A    B    L    E      IV. 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  life,  at  the  ages  mentioned, 
intereft  computed  at  4  per  cent,  as  ftated  in  Mr.  Hayes's 
tables;  with  the  lame  additions  as  in  the  precedent  tables. 

Decreafe 
Ages  of 
perfons 


Term 

to  which 

Years 

value. 

fuch 

val 

ue    IS 

or  purctiale. 

equal 

1 5 

54 

24 

3 

23 

H 

51 

22 

0 

55* 

'3 

49 

•9 

3 

28 

12 

41 

'7 

2 

22 

1 1 

28 

'5 

1 

45 

to 

10 

'3 

0 

84 

08 

80 

1 1 

0 

3  3 

°7 

16 

08 

3 

°7 

05 

54 

06 

1 

84 

in  the 

Decreafe   in 

term 

the 

lvalue. 

0     0 



0 

, , 

2     2 

68 

1 

03 

2     1 

27 

1 

02 

2     1 

00 

1 

c8 

2     0 

77 

1 

'3 

2     0 

01 

i 

18 

2     0 

51 

1 

3° 

2     0 

26 

1 

54 

2     1 

'3 

1 

72 

3° 

35 

40 

45 
5° 
55 
60 

65 

70 

Table     V. 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life,  at  the  ao-es  men- 
tioned, intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  as  {rated  by  Mr. 
Richards 3  with  the  fame   addditions  as  in   the  precedent 

table. 


Decreafe    in 

the  value. 


A»es  of 

Years 

value, 

perfons. 

or  purchafe. 

7 

13 

42 

1 2 

13 

36 

'7 

12 

99 

22 

12 

54 

27 

1 1 

97 

32 

1 1 

47 

37 

10 

90 

42 

10 

24 

47 

09 

58 

52 

08 

95 

57 

08 

1 1 

62 

07 

08 

67 

°5 

90 

72 

04 

78 

77 

°3 

29 

82 

01 

36 

Term  to  which 

fuch 

t'uluc     is 

equal. 

28 

0 

39 

2.7 

3 

— 

25 

3 

74 

23 

3 

76 

21 

3 

— 

20 

0 

— 

18 

0 

77 

16 

1 

10 

H 

2 

74 

13 

0 

50 

1 1 

1 

76 

09 

2 

— 

07 

2 

— 

°5 

3 

1 1 

03 

3 

1  ( 

01 

1 

80 

Decreafe 

in  the 

term. 

0     0 

— 

0      1 

if, 
3° 

'      3 

•7 

1      3 

89 

2     0 

70 

!     3 

— 

1     3 

14 

1     3 

67 

1     2 

27 

i     2 

24 

1     2 

6> 

1      3 

76 

2     0 

— 

1      2 

80 

2     0 

— 

2      t 

22 

o      

o     06 


37 
45 
57 
50 

57 
66 

66 
67 
o  80 
03 
18 

12 

49 
93 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Table     VI. 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life,  at  the  ages  men- 
tioned, intereft  computed  at  4  per  cent,  as  ftated  by  Mr. 
Morris ;  with  the  fame  additions  as  in  the  precedent  tables! 


Ages  of 

Years  value, 

perfons. 

or  purchafe. 

10 

16 

72 

'5 

16 

53 

20 

15 

62 

25 

14 

80 

30 

13 

96 

35 

13 

08 

40 

12 

29 

45 

1 1 

39 

50 

10 

45 

55 

09 

55 

60 

oS 

40 

6> 

07 

12 

70 

°5 

7° 

Term 

to  which 

Decreafe 

fuch 

value    is 

in 

the 

equal. 

term. 

28 

0 

68 

0 

0 

27 

2 

68 

0 

2 

— , 

25 

0 

22 

2 

2 

46 

22 

3 

68 

2 

0 

45 

20 

3 

45 

2 

0 

23 

18 

3 

60 

0 
1 

75 

17 

1 

'5 

2 

45 

'5 

2 

30 

2 

75 

'3 

3 

'5 

3 

15 

12 

1 

18 

1 

88 

10 

2 

— 

3 

18 

08 

2 

5° 

3 

3i 

06 

2 

45 

2 

0 

°5 

Decreafe   in 

the  value. 

0 

. 

0 

19 

0 

g  1 

0 

82 

0 

84 

0 

88 

0 

76 

0 

90 

0 

94 

0 

QO 

1 

15 

1 

28 

1 

42 

Table     VN. 
Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  rate  of  intereft- 
fecond,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  12  yea's 
tranferibed  from  Mr.  Richards's,  tables  :   to  which 
added,   in  the  third  column,  the  term  of  years   to 
i'uch  value  correfponds,  as  I  calculate  the  fame. 
Interef:.     Value.    Term  of  years. 


in  the 

of  age 

I  have 

which 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


17  20 

'5  23 

l3  3& 

11  72 

to  67 


29  3  — 

29  1  44 

27  3  — 

25  1  23 

25  0  — 


in  the  fe- 


Table     VIII. 
Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  rate  of  intereft;   , 
cond,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  70  iert.  J 
pvrrafl-pH  frr,rr>  A/Tr   u        1     -i  1  3°  >cars  of  age, 

extracted  f  om  Mr.  Hayes  s  tables  :  to  which  I  have  added 
n  the  third  column     the  term  of  years  to  which  fuch 
lue  correfponds,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Hayes  himfelf. 
Intereft.  |  Value.     Term  of  years. 


va- 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


|  va 

ue. 

J5 

54 

'3 

12 

11 

2? 

og 

8? 

08 

68 

25 
22 
20 
18 
16 


L  I  V 

Mr.  Hayes  Teems  to  me,  in  this  table,  firft  to  have  ftated  to 
what  term  of  lite  of  30,  or  any  other  age,  is  equal,  and  from 
thence  to  have  computed  the  values  :  now,  in  what  way  of 
thinking,  or  on  what  grounds,  he  could,  in  the  firft  iniiance 
fuppofe  that  one  and  the  lame  life  could  be  equal  only  to  a 
term  of  16  years,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  equal  to  a  term 
of  25  years,  I  confef's  exceeds  my  comprebehiion. 


T  A 


B    L    E 


Exhibiting  a  computus  of  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  io,cr:ol. 
per  annum,  for  a  life  of  ten  years  of  age,  made  according 
to  Dr.  Hallcy's  rule,  for  every  year  of  life  to  an  hundred 
years  of  age. 


> 
00 


9 

10 

1 1 
12 

'3 

H 
£5 
16 

17 
IS 

'9 

20 
2  1 
22 
23 

24 

£i 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 

3i 

32 

33 
34 
11 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

4i 

42 

43 
44 

ii 
40 

47 

48 

49 

12 
5' 

52 
53 
54 

ii 

5 6 
57 
58 

59 
60 

61 

62 

63 
64 

6A 

66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

7' 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 


Multi- 
plied 


9  434 

8  900 

8  396 

7  92« 

7  47* 


7  050 

6  650 

6  274 

5  919 

5  584 


5  268 

4  97° 

4  688 

4  423 

4  1.73 


93u 
7'4 
50;, 

305 
1 1'8 


2  941 

2  775 

2  618 

2  470 

2  330 


2  19a 
2  074 
956 
84; 
74i 


°43 
550 
402 

379 
301 


Bv 


653 
046 
040 

634 
62S 


622 
616 
610 
604 
598 


58C 

579 
573 
507 


560 

553 

540 

539 

53' 


523 

5'5 

507 

499 
490 


181 

472 
463 

454 
445 


227 
158 
092 
031 

972 


43b 
427 

417 
407 

?97 

,3*7 
377 
367 
357 
34t> 


972 

972 


721, 


720 

7-u 
726 
726 
543 


543 
543 
543 
54j 

400 


40  b 
400 
406 
406 
303 


303 
3°3 

3°3 

227 


333 

324 

313 
302 

292 


282 

272 
262 
252 
242 


232 
222 
212 

202 
192 


Produc 


182 
172 
ib2 
152 
142 


227 

227 

2  77 
227 
169 


131 

I20 

IO9 

98 

88 


78 
68 
58 

49 

41 


169 
109 
169 
169 
12& 

126 
126 
126 
126 
94 


54 
28 

23 
20 
18 


16 

14 
12 

JO 

8 


100 
749 

373 
021 
693 


385 
096 

827 

575 
3^9 


118 

912 
7H 
534 
3,6 


204 

053 
912 

701 

6>5 


538 
429 

327 
232 

141 


057 

978 
905 

857 
774 


716 
661 ., 
609 
561 
516 


474 

436 
400 

368 

336 


3*4 

3°4 

293 
21 1 


204 

'97 
190 
182 
'3' 


.25 
1 20 

"5 

109 

77 


73 
69 

65 
61 

43 


6u 

33 

29 

'9 


17 

15 

13 
1 1 

6 


402 
400 
440 
914 
044 


100 
400 
140 
076 

252 


6  1 0 
420 

352 

379 

091 


160 
8-!  2 
638 

395 

658 


'43 
125 

326 

530 
700 


928 
628 

630 
745 


348 
850 
654 

233 

497 


849 
566 
764 
067 
312 


620 
928 

-,,A 

"*3 
544 
9'  2 


732 
472 
2 1 2 

95- 
406 


970 
546 
116 
b86 

9C2 


892 
832 

77^ 
712 
C26 


093 
3  bo 
027 
694 
976 


706 
436 
166 

123 
929 


746 

732 
S3; 
380 
268 


OiO 

764 

5'2 

260 
752 


1 

Integrals.    Frafl. 

9 

8 

3 '9— 543 

698 — 022 

8 

7 
7 

129— 171 

597-297 
099  —  605 

0 
6 

5 
5 

5 

634 — 026 
197—183 
789 — 61 1 
408—388 
051  —  521 

4 
4 
4 

718 — 058 
40b — 054 
106 — 286 

3 

3 

834—105 
579-372 

3 

3 
2 

2 

334—300 
107 — 115 

893— 365 
695 — oco 

504—514 

2 

2 
2 

320 — 657 
162 — 043 
00S — 0^8 
864—426 
727—153 

u 

1     599  —  299 
1     480—648 
1     370—058 
1     267 — 143 
1     01- — 053 

-a 

m 
6 

— 

a 
u 

1     C83  —  485 

1     001  — 189 

922 — 212 

849 — 064 

781 — 256 

0! 

710-251 
660 — 306 
606 — 198 

556—551 
508— C24 

-*- 

-0 

3 

492 — 408 

476—292 
46c — 176 
444—060 

y~—  472 

30^-483 

2   8 — 494 
287 — 505 
276 — 516 
198—52:8 

190 — 386 

182 — 244 

I74 102 

165 — 621 
1 17 615 

1  I  1 52I 

IO5—427 

99—333 
93  —  239 
65 06l 

bo — 033 

55—005 
49—638 
44 — 6 1 0 
30 — 14b 

2b- 

23- 
19- 
16- 

10- 


-520 
-223 
-607 

"547 
-319 


-458 
-105 

-582 

-075 
-285 


3- 
2- 

2- 
1- 
1- 

Ta 


"rJ3 
-44  2 
■190 

"599 
-091 

£  L    i 


L  I  V 


L  I  V 


Table     IX.   continued. 


By   1 

P. 

oduces. 

7 

65S 

6 

564 

5 

470 

4 

37° 

3 

213 

2 

142 

I 

7' 

> 

35 

? 

17 

i 

^r 

1  3 

89 

253     482 

Integrals.  Fractions. 


N.  B.  Where  this  computation  is  carried  ) 
on  for  41  years  only,  the  produce  is    J 

Where  carried  on  for  58  years,  the  pro-  1 
duce  is  S 

Where  carried  on  for  90  years,  the  pro-  } 
duce,  as  above,  is  -         -  J 

That  is,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  value  is 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  value  is         -     - 

In  the  laft  cafe,  the  value  is 


027—635 


130—265—347 
134—486—512 

135—027—635 

13 —  02 
13—  44 
i3~  5° 


From  whence  it  is  apparent,  where  the  value  of  fuch  an  an- 
nuity is  ftated  at  13 — 44  only,  as  in  Dr.  Halley's  table,  thaf 
there  is  an  omiilion  of  32  years  in  making  the  calculation, 

Table     X. 

Shewing  the  number  of  perfons  living  in  the  city  of  Breflau 
in  Silefia,  and  their  ages  current  refpectively,  from  1  to 
84  years  of  age. 


Age    cur- 

Perfons 

Age    cur- 

Perfons 

rent. 

living 
0 

rent. 

living. 

1 

1000 

6 

710 

2 

*55 

7 

692 

3 

798 

8 

680 

4 

760 

9 

670 

5 

732 

10 

661 

The  reft  of  this  table  is  inferted  in  the  third  column  of  the 
precedent  table,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated  :  and  I  have 
there  added  the  age  current,  and  perfons  living  from  84,  where 
Dr.  Halley  breaks  off,  to  age  an  hundred;  and  the  table,  with 
thefe  additions,  makes  the  total  number  of  perfons  there  living 
to  be  the  fame  as  fuppofed  by  the  dodtor,  viz.  34,000. 


Table     XI. 

An  extract  of,  and  fome  calculations  on,  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  Lond 


on,  including  only  thofe  born  alive. 


The  feveral  years. 

1730. 

r73'- 

1732. 

'733- 

'734- 

10091 

1735- 

9082 

Totals. 

Medium. 

in  1000 

Under  two  years  of  age 

9734 

9234 

8865 
1517 

1 1082 

58088 
13263 

9681 
2210 

387 

Between  two  and  five     - 

2448 

2096 

2409 

2830 

1963 
755 

88 

Five  and  ten 

1092 

932 

716 

957 

1 228 

5680 

946 

38 

Ten  and  twenty 

901 

806 

611 

754 

829 

691 

4592 

765 
1795 

3° 

Twenty  and  thirty     -     - 

2048 

1916 

1627 

1857 

1718 

1605 

10771 

7* 

Thirty  and  forty 

2471 

2351 

2'75 

2564 

2212 

2158 

13931 

2325 

93 

Forty  and  fifty 

2373 

2261 
>839 

2121 

2685 

2154 

2138 

>3732 

2288 

9* 

Fifty  and  fixty 

*7'3 

1 741 

2196 

1668 

1684 

10841 
9192 

1806 

7* 

Sixty  and  feventy       -     - 

'577 

-  1500 

1581 

1871 

'324 

>339 

1532 

61 

Seventy  and  eighty     -  - 

1 00 1 

9'3 

974 

1188 

793 

872 

5741 

956 

38 

Eighty  and  ninety     -     - 

622 

•38 

62S 

660 

804 

484 
66 

565 

3753 
7i5 

625 

25 

Ninety  and  an  hundred  - 

10S 

121 

198 
1  2 

84 

119 

5 

An  hundred  and  upwards 

9 

5 

12 

4 

12 

54 

9 

in    2786 — 1 

Under  ten  years  of  age  - 

'3274 

1 2262 

1 109S 
11623 

14448 

14149 

1 1 800 

77031 

12837 

Above  ten        ... 

12853 

12327 

14129 
28577 

1 1252 

1 1 148 

22948 

73322 

12220 

Totals           ... 

26127 

24589 

22721 

25401 

'5C353 

25057 

I. 


LIVONIA,  in  Sweden,  has  the  gulph  of  Finland  on  the 
north,  that  of  Riga  on  the  weft,  Mufcovy  and  Ingria  on  the 
eaft,  and  part  of  Lithuania  on  the  fouth.  Though  in  fome 
parts  it  is  marfhy,  yet  it  is  very  fruitful,  generally  jpeaking, 
yielding  corn,  pafture,  and  honey  in  abundance. 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 

Estonia,  the  moft  northern  part  of  this  country,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Lctten,  on  the  eaft  by  Mufcovy  ;  on  the 
north  it  has  the  gulph  of  Finland,  and  on  the  weft  the  gulph 
Riga,  or  of  Livonia. 

Revel,  the  capital  of  this  divifion,  ftands  on  the  coaft  of  the 
gulph  of  Finland,  225  miles  eaft  from  Stockholm. 
Jt  was  not  reckoned  a  town  of  great  trade  till  about  1477, 
when  it  could  eafily  preferve  it's  commerce  with  Mufcovy, 
and  other  places,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  fituation 
and  commodious  harbour.  It  broke  off  it's  union  with  the 
Hanfe- towns  in  1550,  and  it's  trade  was  removed  to  Narva 
^y  the  Czar  :  but  the  Mufcovitcs,  having  taken  it  in  171 1, 
have  reftored  it"s  trade,  which  they  now  are  very  careful  to 
preferve.     See  Hanse-Towns. 

NTarva,  ftands  on  a  river  of  the  fame.  This  city  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time  the  privilege  of  the  Hanfe-Towns;  but  the  wars 
between  Sweden  and  Mufcovy  had  fo  ruined  it's  trade,  that 
ir  could  not  recover  it  in  many  years,  nor  did  it  kft,  but 
At  the  expence  of  Revel.  The  war  between  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  proved  advantageous  to  it,  the  Archangel  trade  being 
then  interrupted. 

ParN.AW,  on  the  gulph  of  Riga,  is  a  fmall  city,  but  a  place 
of  good  trade,  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  efpecially,  being 
(hipped  hence  for  the  Netherlands. 

II.  Letten,  has  the  Baltic  on  the  weft,  Eftonia  on  the  north, 
Mufcovy  on  the  eaft,  and  the  river  Dwina  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-wcft. 
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Riga,  the  capital,  not  only  of  Letten,  but  of  all  Livonia,  is 
fituated  in  a  large  plain  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river 
Dwina,  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  which  makes  a  com- 
modious harbour  called  the  gulph  of  Riga. 
The  trade  which  this  city  drives  with  England,  Holland, 
Mufcovy,  and  the  towns  of  the  Baltic,  renders  it  extremely 
populous  and  very  confiderable.  There  are  in  the  town 
almbft  as  many  fhops  as  houfes.  Above  a  thoufand  veffels 
arrive  here  yearly  laden  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
planks,  furrs,  and  fkins  of  all  forts.  Ruilian  leather,  afhes 
to  make  foap  and  glafs,  &c.  all  which  are  tranfported  to 
England,  Fiance,  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  countries 
and  exchanged  for  the  commodities  of  the  more  fouthern 
climates.  They  reckon  that  above  200  merchantmen  arrive 
every  year  in  the  port  of  Riga. 

LOAD  MANAGE,  is  the  hire,  fometimes  fo  called,  which 
the  pilot  of  a  fhip  receives  of  the  mafter,  for  conducting  the 
fhip  up  the  river,  or  into  port. 

Petty-Loadmanage,  and  primage  is  due,  to  the  mafter 
and  mariners  for  the  ufe  of  his  cables  and  ropes  to  difcharge 
the  goods,  and  to  the  mariners  for  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  fhip  or  veffel ;  it  is  commonly  about  12  d.  per  ton.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  14. 

If  the  ropes  break  in  hoifting  of  goods  out  of  the  fhip  into 
the  lighter  or  boat,  the  mailer  muft  anfwer  if  the  goods  be 
damnified  qr  loft.  Leg.  Oleron.  cap.  10.  See  Oleron's 
Laws. 

But,  if  the  ropes  break  at  the  crane  in  taking  them  out  of 
the  lighter  (although,  till  they  are  landed,  they  are  not  out  of 
the  maftcr's  cuftody)  yet  the  wharfinger  ftiall  anfwer. 

LODESMAN,  a  kind  of  pilot  eftablifhed  for  the  fa  fe- con- 
duit of  veffels  in  and  out  of  harbour,  or  up  and  down  navi- 
gable rivers. 

.  With 
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With  regard  to  France,  in  places  where  it  is  found  neceflary 
to  eftabliih  pilots  and  lodefmen  to  conduit  veffels  into,  and 
out  of  the  entries  of  ports  and  navigable  rivers,  their  num- 
ber (hall  be  regulated  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with 
the  advice  of  the  aldermen  and  molt  eminent  merchants  of 

the  place.  ,.,,,•  •     j 

II.  No  perfon  (hall  exercife  that  fundion  till  he  is  arrived 
to  the  age  of  25,  and  received  before  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
miralty, after  having  been  examined  in  their  prelence,  and 
in  that  of  two  aldermen,  or  eminent  merchants,  and  two 
ancient  pilots,  with  the  like  number  of  ancient  mafters  of 
fhips. 

ill.  The  pilots,  lodefmen,  fhall  be  examined  in  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  they  ought  to  have  of  the  fabric  and 
working  of  fhips,  and  of  the  courfes  of  the  tide,  of  the 
land  banks,  currents,  fhelves,  rocks,  and^ther  impediments, 
that  may  render  difficult  the  entry  of  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
harbours,  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed. 

IV.  They  {hall  be  obliged  to  have  their  fhallops  always  pro- 
vided with  anchors  and"oars,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  go 
to  fuccour  {hips  upon  the  firft  order  or  fignal,  under  pain  of 
ten  livres,  and  a  greater  penalty,  according  to  the  exigency 

of  the  cafe. 

V.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  all  ma- 
riners, not  being  received  pilots,  lodefmen,  to  offer  them- 
felves  to  conduct  fhips  into,  or  out  of  ports  or  rivers. 

VI.  However,  the  mafters  of  fhips,  for  want  of  pilots,  may 
make  ufe  of  fifhermen  to  conduit  them. 

VII.  If  a  pilot  comes  aboard  a  fhip,  where  there  is  already  a 
fifherman,  before  fhe  be  pail  the  dangerous  places,  the  pilot 
fhall  be  received,  but  the  fifherman's  hire  {hall  be  dedudted 

from  his.  . 

VIII.  A  pilot,  undertaking  to  conduit  a  veflel  while  he  is 
drunk,  (hall  be  fined  in  live  livres,  and  fhall"  not  exert  the 
function  of  pilot  during  one  month. 

IX.  We  enjoin  the  pilots  to  conduit  firft  the  fhips  that  firft 
require  their  fervice;  and  we  forbid  them  to  prefer  the  molt 
remote  to  the  neareft,  under  pain  of  25  livres. 

X.  We  likewife  forbid  them  to  go  farther  than  to  the  roads, 
to  meet  velTels  coming  into  ports  or  harbours,  to  go  aboard 
of  fhips  without  the  mailer's  confent,  and  to  leave  the  fhips 
they  bring  in,  'till  they  are  come  to  an  anchor  and  moored  in 
the  port  j  and  thofe  they  carry  out,  'till  they  are  in  the  high 
lea,  under  pain  of  the  lofs  of  their  wages,  and  a  line  of  30 
livres. 

XI.  The  mafter  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  obliged,  as  foon  as  the 
pilot  gets  aboard,  to  tell  him  how  much  his  veflel  draws, 
under  pain  of  25  livres  fine,  to  the  benefit  of  the  pilot,  for 
every  foot  concealed. 

XII.  In  every  port  {hall  be  made,  at  the  fuit  of  our  attor- 
ney, with  the  advice  of  the  magiftrates  or  two  eminent 
merchants,  a  regulation  for  the  wages  of  pilots ;  which 
fhall  be  inferted  in  a  public  writing,  and  a  copy  of  which 
fhall  be  left  in  the  admiralty-office,  and  another  affixed 
upon  the  key. 

XIII.  The  pilots  and  mariners  fhall  not  exact  greater  fums 
than  thofe  fpecified  by  the  regulation,  under  pain  of  corpo- 
jal  punifhment,  except  in  time  of  a  ftorm  and  imminent 
danger;  in  which  cafe  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with 
the  advice  of  two  merchants,  may  tax  their  wages  higher, 
having  regard  to  the  work  they  have  done,  and  the  danger 
they  have  run. 

XIV.  We  declare  null  all  promifes  made  to  pilots  and  ma- 
riners while  in  danger  of  fhipwreck. 

XV.  We  enjoin  the  pilots  daily  to  view  the  roads  of  the 
places  where  they  are  eftablifhed,  to  hoift  the  anchors  left 
there,  and,  within  24  hours  afterwards,  to  make  their  de- 
clarations to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XVI.  If  they  difcover  3ny  alteration  in  the  channel,  and  or- 
dinary paflageof  fhips,  or  that  the  buoys  and  fea-marks  are 
not  ri»ht  placed,  they  fhall  be  obliged,  under  pain  of  ten 
livres, ^to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
mafter  of  the  key  therewith. 

XVII.  It  fhall  be  free  for  the  mafters  and  captains  of  French 
or  foreign  fhips  to  take  fuch  pilots  as  they  pleafe  to  conduct 
them  into  the  ports  and  harbours,  without  being  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  to  conduit  them  out  again. 

XVIII.  A  pilot  that  ignorantly  runs  a  fhip  aground,  fhall  be 
whipped  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  employment ;  and  as  for  fuch  as  malicioully  and  de- 
fignedly  run  a  fhip  upon  a  rock,  bank,  or  ihore,  he  fhall  be 
punifhed  with  death,  and  his  body  hung  up  upon  a  mart 
planted  near  the  place  of  the  fhipwreck. 

For  the  laws  by  which  pilots  are  regulated,  fee  the  article 
Pilots. 
LOGWOOD,  or  CAMPEACHY-WOOD,  as  fome 
call  it,  is  called  aho  BRASILETTO,  or  JAMAICA- 
WOODj  and  is,  fays  Pomet,  the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Campeachy  and  Ja- 
maica, and  in  Santa  Cruz  in  Ameiica,  where  there  ate 
whole  forefts  of  it.  And,  according  to  Lemery,  it  grows 
it.  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  foil  that  produces 
it  ;  it  rifes  with  a  trunk  thick  and  ltrait,  covered  with  a  thin 
Vql.  II. 


bark  plain  and  fmooth,  of  a  fiiver  grey  or  yellowifh  colon;  5 
the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay,  and,  held  in  the  mouth, 
afford  a  fcent  like  the  clove,  which  has  made  it  to  be  oftener 
taken  for  the  clove-tree  than  any  other,  by  reafon  of  the  de- 
licate flavour,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  Indiart 
aromatic  laurel.     Among  the  leaves  comes  a  fmall  fruit,  ad- 
hering to  the  branches  by  a  little  ftalk   like  the  cubeb,  and 
has  at  ths  other  end  a  fmall  crown  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  dun  co- 
lour, the  tafte  fharp  and   piquant,    but  agreeable  enough, 
tailing  like  a  clove,  and  therefore  called  moftly  clove-berry  j 
it  contains  three  fmall  kernels  like  mufk-feed. 
We  may  obferve  here,  that  it  affords  three  forts  of  commo- 
dities very  good  and  ialeable;  the  firft  is  the  wood,  which 
fhould  be  chofen  firm  and   undecayed  ;  and  cut,  not  fawed 
at  the  ends.     This  wood  chiefly  employs  the  dyers,  who  ufe 
it  to  dye  blue  and  black.     The  fecond  commodity  is  the  leaf, 
which  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  malabathrum,  where  that  is  or- 
dered, as  this  leaf  has  more  virtues  than  that ;  the  Americans 
ufe  them  for  fomentations,  to  cure  the  palfy,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  cold  caufes.     The  third  is  the  fruity 
which  the  French  ufe  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh,  as  being 
a  very  ftrong  aromatic,  and  proper  on  feveral  occalions :  as 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  years,  the  French  have  had 
but  little  commerce  therein,  befides  what  their  privateers  of  St. 
Maloes  in  time  of  war  have  taken  from  England.  The  grocers 
in  France  call  it  clove-berry,  from  it's  likenefs  to  that  fpice 
in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  it  is  called  with  us  all-fpice,  as  having 
analogy  to  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace*  and  nutmegs,  and  is  very 
much  ufed  in  all  fauces.     Lemery  thinks  it  poflefles  all  the 
feveral   properties,    qualities,    and  virtues  of    thofe  fpices, 
though  poffibly  not  in  fo  large  a  meafure,  in  refpect  to  it's 
body ;  for  that  it  confifts  of  more  earthy  parts  than  any  of 
them,  except  cinnamon;  but  the  tincture,   or  oil  of  it,  ex- 
tracted from  it's  feculent  part,  are  not  much  inferior  to  what 
may   be  extracted   from  thofe  :  fo  that  we  muft  allow  this 
drug  to  be  ftomachic,  cephalic,  cardiac,  uterine,  nephritic, 
and  arthritic  ;  it  is  alexipharmic  and  diuretic,  comforts  the 
brain  and  nervous  parts,  refrefhes  and  ftrengthens  the  whole 
animal  ceconomy,  and  reftores  the  natural  functions  of  life 
where  weakened. 

It  has  been  long  known  among  the  dyers,  for  the  dyeing  of 
blacks  and  blues,  as  intimated,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine  :  it  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
an  excellent  aftringent,  and  is  given  in  form  of  an  extract 
in  diarrhoeas  with  great  fuccefs. 

A  reprefentation  from  the  honourable  board  of  trade  to  his 
late  majelty  king  George  I.  afferting  and  proving  the  right 
of  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  to  cut  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  September  25,  17 17. 

To  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefty; 

May  it  pleafe  your  majeftyj 

The  right  honourable  Paul  Methuen,  Efq;  one  of  your  ma- 
jefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  Itate,  having  tranfmitted  to  us 
on  the  1 5th  of  November  laft,  by  order  of  his  royal  highnefs, 
a  letter  or  memorial  he  had  received  from  the  marquis  de 
Monteleone,  ambaflador  extraordinary  from  his  Catholic 
majefty,  relating  to  the  trade  carrying  on  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies, and  to  the  fettlement  made  by  your  majefty 's  fubjects 
on  the  ifland  of  Tiift,  and  on  or  near  the  lake  or  marfh  dcJ 
Tcrminos,  in  the  province  of  Jucatan  •  in  which  parts  he 
reprefents,  '  That  they  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  of  log- 
'  wood,  or  (as  the  Spaniards  call  it)  Campeachy-wood  ;  and 
'  that  the  Spanifh  viceroy  and  governor  had  propofed  to 
4  diflodge  th<  m  from  thence,  but  that  his  faid  Catholic  ma- 
'  jelty  would  not  fend  his  orders  before  he  had  given  your 

*  majefty  notice  of  it,  not  doubting,  but  that  according  to 
'  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  and   particularly   that  made  at 

*  Utrecht,  your  majefty  would  oblige  your  faid  fubjects  to 

*  leave  the  aforefaid  lake  de  Terminos,  and  give  pofitive  or- 
'  deis  to  your  governors  at  Jamaica,  and  ofthe  other  iflands, 

*  not  to  fuffer  the  leall  trade  to  be  carried  on  for  Campeachy- 

*  wood,  and  to  declare,  that  if,  in  the  fpace  of  eight  months^ 

*  they  do  not  leave  the  faid  place,  they  fhall  be  looked  upon 

*  and  deemed  as  pirates.' 

We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  majefty,  that,  although 
we  did  humbly  propofe  fuch  methods  as  we  elteemed  proper 
and  neceflary  to  fupport  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  when  the  faid  Mr.  Methuen  was  on  his  departure  for 
Madrid  ;  yet  on  this  oceafion,  when  a  trade  cf  fo  great  im- 
portance to  our  navigation  and  the  American  colonies  is 
in  danger  of  being  loft,  we  have  again  carefully  perufed  the 
books  and  papers  in  our  office,  and  received  from  the  mer- 
chants and  others  the  fulleft  information  we  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain, which  hath  taken  up  much  time  :  and  wedo  now  hum- 
bly crave  leave  to  lay  before  your  majefty  the  paft  and  prtient 
ftate  of  this  trade,  with  the  arguments  that  formerly  engaged 
your  majefty's  royal  predeceflors  to  protect  and  fuppoit  the 
fame;  to  which  we  fhall  add  fome  obfervations,  and  the 
reafons  that  induce  us  to  conclude  youi  majefty's  fubjects  have 
now  as  full  and  ample  right  to  this  trade,  as  to  any  other 
liberty  or  privilege  that   has   been  allowed  by  the  crown  of 
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Spain,  and  enjoyed  by  them,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  what- 
soever. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  log- 
wood is  one  of  the  producls  of  the  province  of  Jncatan,  which 
extends  itfelf  into  the  north  fca  inform  of  a  peninfula,  about 
ioo  leagues  in  length.  The  Spaniards  are  pofteffed  of  San 
Fnancifco  de  Campeachy,  it's  capital  town  and  port,  which 
has  been  thrice  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  and,  befides,  they  have 
two  other  inland  towns,  Merida  and  Valladolid,  of  no  great 
importance,  having  few  inhabitants ;  but  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
vince, before  the  logwood-cutters  were  fettled,  was  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  defolate  and  uninhabited. 

Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Spaniards  had, 
from  time  to  time,  cut  wood  in  feveral  places  near  their  own 
fettlements;  but,  during  the  hoftilities  that  were  committed 
in  the  Weft-Indies  before  the  year  1667,  they  deferted  that 
employment,  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  privateers, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  who  by  degrees  became  acquainted 
with  the  coaft,  and  with  thofe  parts  where  the  wood  grew, 
that  were  moft  remote  from  the  Spaniards,  they  at  laft  fell 
into  the  trade,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  efta- 
blifhment. 

Their  firft  fettlements  were  near  to  Cape  Catoche :  but  upon 
(if  not  before)  the  publication  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Madrid  in  1667,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  they  likewife 
fettled  near  Suma  Sunta,  adjacent  to  the  Laguna  de  Termi- 
nos,  and  to  Trift  and  Beef  Jflands,  which  being  the  moft 
convenient  place  for  cutting  of  wood,  and  a  tolerable  har- 
bour for  their  (hips  and  veflels,  the  whole  trade  foon  centered 
there.  For,  notwithftanding  the  aforefaid  treaty  was  prin- 
cipally intended  to  fettle  and  adjuft  our  commerce  with  his 
Catholic  majefty's   dominions   in  Europe,  yet,  '  a  general, 

*  firm,  and  perfect  amity,  confederation,  and  peace,  being 

*  thereby  agreed  and  concluded  (as  in  the  firft  article)  between 

*  the  two  crowns,  to  be  obferved  inviolably,  as  well  by  land 

*  as  by  fea  and  frefh  waters,  and  between  the  countries,  king- 
1  doms,  dominions,  and  territories  belonging  unto,  or  under 
c  the  obedience  of  either  of  them,  &c.'  It  was  concluded, 
that  the  peace  extended  to  America  as  well  as  Europe  ; 
whereupon  many  of  the  Britifh  privateers  that  had  before  ufed 
thofe  feas,  to  the  great  interruption  of  commerce,  were  then 
induced  to  quit  their  former  courfe,  and  to  fettle  with  the 
logwood-cutters  in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos;  fo  that,  in  the 
year  1669,  their  numbers  were  confiderably  increafed,  and 
great  quantities  of  wood  were  tranfported  both  to  Jamaica 
and  New  England. 

The  American  treaty  for  reftraining  depredations  in   thofe 
parts,  being  afterwards  concluded  by  Sir  William  Godolphin 
in  July  1670,  added  to  their  ftrength,  by  encouraging  feveral 
others  of  the  privateers,  or  feamen,  to  fall  in  with  this  em- 
ployment of  cutting  wood,  to  which  it  was  now  generally 
fuppofed  they  had  a  right  by  the  faid  treaty. 
And,  as  the  logwood-trade  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
Jamaica,  on  the  10th  of  March  1671,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch, 
then  governor  of  that  ifland,  not  having  received  any  orders 
how  to  govern  himfelf  in  this  affair,  tranfmitted  to  the  lords 
of  the  council  the  reafons  that  induced  him  to  encourage  the 
fame  under  proper  regulations, 
ift,  That  the  Englifh  had  done  fo  divers  years. 
2dly,  It  was  in  defolate  and  uninhabited  places. 
3dly,  That  this  feems  a  pofleilion  granted  by  the  American 
treaty. 

4thly,  It  might  give  a  right  to  feclude  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  if  we  fhould  break  with  Spain. 
5thly,  The  Spaniards  had  not,  to  that  time,  made  any  com- 
plaints of  it. 

6thly,  This  employ  makes  the  reducing  of  the  privateers 
more  eafy.     And, 

7th!y,  That  it  will  employ  100  fail  annually,  and  bring  in 
more  to  his  majefty's  cuftoms  and  the  nation's  trade,  than 
any  colony  the  king  hath. 

While  thefe  arguments  were  tinder  conftderation,  the  earl  of 
Arlington  laid,  before  the  lords  of  the  committee,  a  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  the  late  governor  of  Jamaica, 
dated  the  16th  of  May  1672,  wherein,  after  he  had  given  an 
account  of  the  great  extent  or  compals  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  logwood  grows;  how  meanly  the  Spanifh  towns 
on  the  forefaid  trail  of  land  were  peopled,  and  of  the  places 
frequented  by  the  Englifh  ;   he  adds, 

That  they  have  ufed  this  trade  for  three  years  paft,  at  firft 
finding  it  by  the  fea  fide,  but  afterwards,  being  forced  to  go 
four  or  five  miles  up  into  the  country  for  their  refreshment, 
they  had  planted  Indian  proviftons,  and  built  houfes  thereto 
keep  themfelves  and  their  provifions  from  the  fun  and  rain  : 
that,  in  general,  they  had  affirmed  to  him,  never  to  have 
fecn  any  Spaniards  or  other  perfon,  in  all  the  time  of  their 
working,  although  they  had  gone  fix  or  feven  miles  farther 
into  the  country  to  kill  deer,  &c.  This  poffeflion,  he  fays, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  held  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be,  viz. 
felling  of  wood,  building  of  houfes,  and  clearing  and  plant- 
ing the  ground. 

Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  to  confirm  what  he  had  before  aflerted, 
and  to  juftify  his  proceedings,  in  November  1672,  lends 
borne  the  copies  of  feveral  depositions  he  had  taken  from  the 


matters  of  fhips,  and  others  concerned  in  th  e  Jocwood-trzoV, 
and  a  proclamation  he  had  iffued  out  for  the  better  regulation 
and  fecurity  thereof,  importing, 

That  whereas  he  was  informed,  by  the  oaths  of  manv  credi- 
ble witnefi'es,  that  his  majefty's  fubjects  have  ufed  to  hunt, 
fifh,  and  cut  wood  in  divers  bays,  iilands,  and  parts  of  the 
continent,  not  frequented  orpoffelTcd  by  any  of  the  fubjtdts  of 
his  Catholic  majefty,  and  had,  for  fome  years,  peaceably  done 
the  fame  without  any  moleftation  ;  neverthelefs,  divers  veflels 
having  been  feized  at  anchor  and  under  fail,  by  fome  pirates 
and  fugitives  of  this  ifland,  and  being  in  danger  of  being  fo 
furprized  again,  therefore  he  orders  and  appoints  all  veflels 
failing  out  of  Port  Royal,  for  the  aforefaid  lawful  employ- 
ments, to  go  out  together  in  final]  fquadrons,  four  at  leaft 
in  company,  and  to  give  bond  to  keep  company  with,  and 
to  obey  him,  whom  he  fhould  make  commander  for  the  voy- 
age, and  their  mltual  defence,  and  what  they  fhould  lawfully 
do  in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  his  ma- 
jefty's fubjects,  their  fhips  and  goods,  be  authorized  and 
warranted,  &c. 

In  Januaiy  following,  the  fecretary  to  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  their  order,  advifes  the  faid  SirThomas Lynch,  that 
he  had  acquainted  him  with  their  lordfhip's  pleafure  fully, 
concerning  cutting  of  logwood,  and  that  they  did  altogether 
allow  of  the  fame,  provided  thofe  rules  were  obferved  which 
they  had  formerly  directed,  and  which  were  agreeable  to 
what  the  faid  governor  himfelf  had  already  mentioned. 
This  allowance  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  as  aforefaid,  e;ave 
frefh  vigour  to  thofe  engaged  in  it,  though  about  this  time 
the  Spaniards  began  to  interrupt  them  in  the  profecution 
thereof,  and  to  difpute  their  right  to  that  liberty  they  had  fo 
long  quietly  enjoyed. 

For  we  muft  infift  on  it,  as  an  undoubted  and  unconteftcd 
fa£f,  that  from  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  1667,  until 
about  two  years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  American  treaty, 
the  logwood- cutters  had  never  been  in  the  leaft  difturbed  or 
molefted  in  their  employment,  either  directly  or  indire£fly  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Spanifh  governors  took  any  um- 
brage at  it,  or  made  any  complaint  about  it;  much  lefs  did 
they  pretend  to  an  excluftve  right,  or  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  their  commerce. 

Nay,  fo  far  were  they  from  exprefiingany  refentment  on  this 
account,  or  making  it  a  pretence  to  juftify  the  firft  hoftilities 
they  committed,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  both  of  1607 
and  1670  ;  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  Cent  to  Don  Fer- 
nando Francifco  Defcavedo,  the  governor  of  St.  Francifcode 
Campeachy,  to  demand  fatisfaition  for  two  Englifh  fhips, 
which  had  logwood  on  board,  and  were  taken  by  fome  Spa- 
nifh men  of  war;  in  his  anfwer  to  that  charge  on  the  6th  of 
April  1672,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  cutting  logwood,  or 
that  thofe  fhips  had  any  on  board,  or  that  we  had  fettled  on 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos;  nor  had  he  any  other  complaint  to 
make  byway  of  retaliation,  fave  that  an  Englifh  vefiel  had 
taken  a  Spanifh  bark  at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  bound  to 
Tobafco;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  faid 
Laguna  was,  at  that  time,  and  had  been  feveral  years  adtu- 
ally  in  our  poffemon. 

It  muft  likewife  be  farther  urged,  that  before  the  queen-re- 
gent of  Spain  had  publifhed  a  royal  cedula,  bearing  date  the 
22d  of  June  1672,  which  orders,  '  That  fuch  as  fhould 
'  make  invafionr  or  trade  without  licence  in  the  ports  of  the 

*  Indies,  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  as  pirates,  &c.'  It  does 
not  appear  that  cutting  of  logwood  was  efteemed  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  be  an  invation,  and  trading  without  licence;  but, 
by  virtue  of  this  cedula,  it  was  at  length  carried  to  that 
height,  that,  if  our  fhips  had  but  any  logwood  on  board, 
they  were  confifcated  without  remedy. 

Upon  this  fubje£t,  the  earl  of  Arlington,  on  the  19th  of 
March  1674,  wrote  to  Sir  William  Godolphin,  then  ambaf- 
fador  at  Madrid,  as  follows  : 

'  In  a  word,  his  majefty  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  fufferings  of  his 
1  fubjeefs  in  this  particular,  that  you  muft  endeavour,  by  all 
'  the  fkill  you  have,  to  procure  fome  liberty  for  thecuttingof 
'  logwood,  in  thofe  remote  parts,  where  the  Spaniards  have 

*  none,  and  his  majefty's  fubjedls  have  had  long  abode  and 
1  refidence  ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  we  find,  by  all  the  re- 
'  plies  we  have  feen,   they  juftify  themfelves    by  that  finale 

*  point  of  cutting  logwood,  nay,  even  of  finding  it  on  board, 
'  ourveffels,  which  to  us  appears  very  unreasonable.' 

And  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  in  his 
report  to  his  late  majefty  king  Charles  II.  of  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober 1675,  intimated,  '  That  the  American  treaty  does  re - 
4  quire  a  farther  elucidation  and   adjuftment  between  your 

*  majefty  and  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  for  it  appears  by  thejudg- 
'  ment  of  the  queen  in  the  matter  of  Campeachy,  and  by  their 
'  cedulas  reales,    that  they  affix  a  new  interpretation  upon 

*  that  treaty,  in  declaring  what  fhall  be  private  or  not  pri- 
'   vatc,  prize  or  not  prize,  without  communicating,  it  feems, 

*  with  your  majefty,  and  without  publication,"  that  mav 
'   reach  your  majefty's  fubjefts.' 

Thus  by  a  Spanifh  auto,  or  a  decree  of  that  court,  which 
was  inconfiltent  with,  and  made  (ex  poft  fadlo)  after  the  ra- 
tifications of  a  public  and  folemn  treaty,  it  was  manifeftly 
intended,  not  only  to  debar  the  Bntilh  fubjects  of  that  li- 
berty 
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fcerty  they  enjoyed  before  the  faid  treaty  was  maJe,  but*  in 
fome  mcal'ure,  to  deprive  them  of  their  common  right  of  all 
nations;  whereas,  if  your  majefty's  fubjecls  did  actually  hold 
and  poffefs  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  American  treaty,  as  hath 
been  already  proved,  the  laft  claufe  of  the  7th  article  will  de- 
termine to  whom  the  fame  belongs,  viz. 
«  Moreover  it  is  agreed,  that  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Grcat- 
4   Britain,    his  heirs  and   fucceflbrs,  fhall   have,  hold,  and 

*  keep,  and  always  poffefs,  in  full  right  of  fovereignty,  feigni- 

*  ority,  poffeffiOn,  and  propriety,  all  the  lands,  countries, 
■  iflands,  colonies,  and  other  places,  be  they  what  they  will, 
«  lying  and  fituate  in  the  Weft-Indies,  or  in  any  part  of  Ame- 

*  rica,  which  the  faid  king  of  Great- Britain  and  his  fubjecls 

*  now  hold  and  poffefs,  infomuch  that  they  neither  can  nor 
'  ought  hereafter  to  becontefted  or  called  inqueftion  for  them, 
«  upon  any  account,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.' 
And,  as  long  as  the  8th  article  of  the  fame  treaty  fubfifts,  it 
will  appearvery  extraordinary,  that  the  Spaniards  mould  pre- 
tend to  any  dominion  or  power  in  the  ports  or  havens  where 
they  neither  had  fortifications  nor  magazines,  or  in  thofe 
places  which  were  not  pofTeffed  by  them,  becaufe  thefe 
tlefcriptions  are  undoubtedly  laid  down  by  the  treaty,  as  the 
lole  and  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  thofe  parts  and  places,  which  only  we  were  to 
forbear  failing  to  and  trafficking  in,  while  all  other  ports  and 
places  were  left  open  and  free. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  faid  treaty  was  fo  ftrong  in  our 
favour,  the  Spaniaids  having  thereby  compaffed  the  two 
main  ends  they  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz. 
ift,  The  fecuring  their  Weft-India  trade  to  themfelves,  by 
excluding  us,  and  confequently  all  other  nations,  from  traf- 
ficking with  them  :  a  point  which  could  never  be  before  ob- 
tained, though  it  was  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  in  the  reign  of 
kin?  James  I.  and  afterwards  in  1630. 

2dly,  The  difperfion  of  the  privateers,  who  had  long  mifer- 
ably  harrafled  and  diftrefl'ed  the  Spaniard's  fettlements,  and 
notably  checked  the  increafe  both  of  their  power  and  trade 
in  thofe  parts,  but  are  now  entirely  reduced,  by  the  great 
care  of  the  Englifh  governors,  and  by  their  entering  into  the 
logwood-trade. 

Ye:  the  only  advantages  Great-Britain  aimed  at  by  the 
treaty,  viz.  that  her  fubjecls  might  carry  on  their  trade  with- 
out interruption,  and  peaceably  enjoy  thofe  placer,  they  then 
held  and  pofTeffed,  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  abfolutely  de- 
feated. 

For,  after  the  publication  of  the  aforefaid  royal  cedula,  many 
of  our  ihips  were  made  prizes  under  that  pretence,  fome- 
times  by  Spaniih  men  of  war,  at  other  times  by  Englifh  pi- 
rates, feduced  by  the  governors  into  the  fervice  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Bifcayneers,  that  were  fent  to  cruize  on 
thofe  feas. 

And,  upon  the  fame  pretence,  in  April  1680,  feveral  fhips 
under  the  command  of  Don  Philippo  de  Varedda  Villegas, 
arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Trift  and  the  Laguna  de  Terminos, 
attacked  our  logwood-cutters,  while  feparated  from  one  an- 
other, and  diflodged  them  from  thence. 
Moreover,  the  Spaniih  governors  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
and  little  regarding  the juft  right  of  your  majefty,  or  your 
fubjecls,  even  to  plantations  ftill  more  diftant  from  their 
dominions,  did  foon  refolve  upon  another  expedition,  and, 
in  1682,  furprized  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Iflands. 

But  thefe  places  were  again  foon  re- peopled,  and  the  trade 
fromTrift  and  the  Laguna,  in  1682,  was  greater  than  ever. 
The  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  logwood-trade,  from  about  the 
year  1667  to  the  year  1682,  being  thus  ftated,  and  laid  be- 
fore your  majefty,  we  prefume  it  would  be  too  tedious,  and 
not  very  material  to  the  point  in  queftion,  to  enter  into  the 
particulars,  how,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  afterwards 
conftantly  carried  on;  and  how  it  has  been  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  and  fupported  until  the  year  17 13,  when  the 
adjuftment  and  fettlement  thereof  was  again  under  confidera- 
tion,  both  at  Madrid  and  Utrecht. 

Butftnce  the  Spaniih  ambaffador  infifts  on  it,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  at  Utrecht,  in  which  (he  fays)  it  is  fti- 
pulated,  '  That  the  lands  or  other  places,  which  had  been 

*  taken  in  the  Indies  during  the  war,  fhould  be  evacuated  ; 
'  your  majefty  is  engaged  to  oblige  your  fubjecls   who  are 
4  come  to  the  lake  de  Terminos,  to  leave  it  immediately.' 
We   moft  humbly  take  leave  to  reprefent   farther   to  your 
majefty  : 

That  if  his  excellency  would  hereby  infinuate,  that  your  ma- 
jefty's  fubjecls  are  but  lately,  and  during  the  war,  come  to 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  that  is  a  miftake  in  facl ;  for  it  ap- 
pears by  the  aforementioned  depofitions,  fent  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch  and  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  that  they  were  there  in 
1669,  and  for  fome  time,  or  years  before;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they  have  been  cv^r  fince  pof- 
feffed  of  that  part  of  the  country,  except  for  two  or  three 
months  after  the  aforefaid  aflault  in  1680. 
Neither  will  what  the  faid  ambaffador  afferts  from  the  treaty,, 
pnfwe'r  the  end  for  which  it  was  produced. 
By  the  8th  article  it  is,   indeed,  agreed  by  his  Catholic  ma- 


jefty, *  not  to  alienate  any  of  his  territories  In  the  Weft- 
'  Indies,  to  the  French  or  any  other  nation;  and  upon  this 

*  condition  her  late  majefty  engages,  that  fhe  will  endeavour 
'  and  give  afliftance  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  ancient  Limits 
'  of  their  dominions  in  America  be  reftored,  &c.  if  it  (hall 

*  appear  that  they  have  in  any  manner  been  broken  into,  and 

*  leffened  in  any  part,  fince  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.' 
But  to  argue  from  hence,  that  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  Englifh  before  the  year  1670,  muft  be  eva- 
cuated, when  this  treaty  has  only  reference  to  what  has 
paffed  fince  the  demife  of  the  faid  king  Charles  II.  is  very  ex- 
traordinary. 

But,  if  the  ambaffador  refers  to  the  memorial  on  the  affairs 
of  commerce,  that  was  figned  at  Madrid  the  13th  of  July 
1713,  by  the  lord  Lexington  and  the  marquis  de  Bedmar, 
wc  muft  confefs,  that  the  article  relating  to  the  logwood- 
trade,  propofed  therein  by  his  lordfhip,  had  not  then  it's 
effeel :  but  we  are  affured  it  was  from  thence,  among  other 
things,  referred  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht. 

What  paffed  particularly  on  this  affair  at  Utrecht,  doth  not 
appear  to  us  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  the 
28th  of  November  following  (of  which  the  faid  ambaffador 
takes  no  notice  in  this  memorial)  and  wherein  the  feveral  in- 
terefts  of  the  two  crowns  and  their  fubjecls,  with  refpecl  to 
commerce,  were  more  particularly  under  confideration,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  rights  and  liberties,  infifted  on  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  fubjecls  in  the  Weft -Indies,  were  adjufted  by  the  lords 
plenipotentiaries ;  and  that  a  claufe  in  the  treaty,  which  de- 
termines thisconteft  relating  to  the  cutting  of  logwood,  be- 
yond all  poflibility  of  difpute  for  the  future,  was  then  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  ;  it  being  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the  firft 
article  after  the  confirmation  and  ratification  of  the  American 
treaty  in  1670,  as  follows  :  '   Without  any  prejudice,  how- 

*  ever,  to  any  Liberty,  or  Power,  which  the  fubjecls 
'  of  Great-Britain  enjoyed  before,  either  through  Right, 

*  Sufferance,  or  Indulgence.' 

If  therefore  this  comprehenfive  claufe  (which  relates  only  to 
the  Weft-Indies)  confirms,  fecures,  and  re-eftablilhes  thofe 
liberties,  which  the  fubjecls  of  Great-Britain  enjoyed  in  Ame- 
rica before  the  treaty  in  1670,  it  neceffarily  follows: 
That  they  having  then  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood* 
without  any  interruption  (as  hath  been  fully  proved)  either 
through  Right,  Sufferance,  or  Indulgence,  they 
are  again  entitled  by  this  treaty,  to  the  fame  liberty,  in  as 
plain  and  exprefs  words  as  can  be  ufed  or  imagined. 
And,  that  your  majefty  may  be  more  fully  apprized  of  the 
importance  of  this  trade,  the  fame  will  be  effeclually  demon- 
fttated  by  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  of  logwood 
imported  fince  the  war,  viz. 

T.  C.  Q.  lb. 

In  1713    -    -    -    -      2189  15  3  22 

1714  -    -    -    -     4878  14  3  24 

1715  -    -     -    -      5863  12  1  14 

1716  -     -    -    -      2032  17  2  9 


In  four  years* 


14965     00     3       9 


That  is,  communibus  annis,  tons  3741,  Which  cannot  be 
computed  at  lefs  than  60,000  I.  per  ann.  though  the  price  is 
at  prefent  reduced  from  40 1.  to  16 1.  per  ton,  whereas,  be- 
fore your  majefty's  fubjecl  were  fettled  there,  it  was  worth 
iool.  the  ton. 

Nor  is  this  trade  lefs  neceffary  than  beneficial  to  your  ma- 
jefty's dominions,  by  reafon  of  the  great  encouragement  it 
gives  to  our  feamen  and  fhipping,  which  at  all  times  require 
a  particular  attention,  but  now  efpecially,  when  it  is  daily 
obferved,  that  very  many  Britifh  mariners,  either  through 
defecl  of  the  laws,  for  want  of  employment  at  home,  or  in 
hopes  of  greater  advantage  abroad,  enter  themfelves  into  fo- 
reign fervice. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion, 
That  the  fubjecls  of  this  your  majefty's  kingdom,  for  fome 
years  before,  as  well  as  after  the  conclufion  of  the  American 
treaty  in  1670,  did  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  liberty  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  in  other  places 
not  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Jucatan, 
either  through  right,  fufferance3  or  indulgence. 
That  the  faid  American  treaty  did  eftablifh  a  right  in  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  to  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  thofe  places  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  for 
fome  years  before,  being  aclually  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
Britifh  fubjecls. 

That  the  royal  cedula,  iffued  out  by  the  court  of  Spain,  was 
a  violation  of  the  aforefaid  treaty,  forafmuch  as  the  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  to  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  was  thereby 
interpreted  an  invafion,  and  the  logwood-cutters  accounted 
pirates. 

And  that  your  majefty's  fubjecls  having  been  (at  leaft)  fufc 
fered  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  as  aforefaid,  be- 
fore the  conclufion  of  the  American  treaty  (although  your 
majefty  fhould  not  infifton  your  faid  right  to  the  Laguna  de 
Terminos)  yet  that  the  fame  liberty  is  abfolutely  granted 
and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrechc. 
1  And 
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And  we  do  fanner  think  it  our  duty  to  reprcfent  to  your  ma- 
jefty, that,  although  the  faid  Spanifh  ambaftador  Teems  to 
declare,  in  his  memorial,  that  no  attempt  fhould  be  made  to 
diflodge  your  fubjecls  fettled  on  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in 
a  lefs  time  than  eight  months  from  the  date  of  his  faid  me- 
morial ;  yet  they  were  diflodged  and  taken  prifoners  in  the 
fame  month  the  memorial  was  delivered,  as  appears  by  feve- 
ral  affidavits  fent  to  this  board  by  general  Hamilton,  your 
majefty's  governor  of  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
All  which  is  mod  humbly  fubrnitted. 


Whitehall,  Sept. 
25,   1717. 


Suffolk, 

J.  (Jhktwynd, 

Charles  Cooke, 

J.  MoLESWORTH, 
D.   PlJLTENEY, 

M.  Bladen. 


Remarks, 

We  find,  by  the  foregoing  reprefentation,  that  the  logwood- 
trade,  ascanied  on  by  us  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  came  to 
be  confidered  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpection  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  the  year  1717,  who  fo- 
lemnly  reported  to  his  late  majefty  George  I.  that  we  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  that  trade,  in  which  the  fubjecls  of 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  maintained  and  fupported  by 
former  kings,  his  majefty's  predeceflbrs. 
This  logwood- trade  having  been  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  ever  fince  the  American  treaty  of 
1670,  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  which  hath  coft  the  two  nations  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure,  and  being  not  yet  fettled,  may  poflibly  be  the 
caufe  of  another  war  between  us  and  Spain,  wherein  all  Europe 
maybe  involved;  I  (hall  take  leave,  with  all  humble  fub- 
miffion,  to  fuggeft  an  expedient,  in  the  fequel,  to  public 
conftderation,  which  may  probably  prove  happily  inftrumental 
to  prevent  the  calamities  and  miferies  of  war,  in  future,  upon 
the  like  occafion.  Previous  to  which,  I  (hall  briefly  ftate  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  commerce,  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Englifh  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy;  which  may  ferve 
to  elucidate  fome  parts  of  the  foregoing  reprefentation  made 
by  the  lords  of  trade  to  the  late  king. 

Campeachy  is  fuuated  within  the  great  bay  of  Mexico;  yet 
the  bay  of  Campeachy  itfelf  is  a  pretty  large  bay  :  it  extends 
from  Cape  Condefedo,  on  the  eaft  point,  to  St.  Martin's,  on 
the  weft,  which  is  about  120  leagues :  it  bends  into  the  fouth- 
ward  fomething  in  the  form  of  an  half-moon.  The  eaft  part 
of  this  bay  is  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  Compeachy  is  the 
only  fea-port  of  this  province,  and  is  fituate  on  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  bay;  Merida  is  the  capital,  and  many  other  towns  lie 
further  up  the  country.  The  land  hereabouts  is  fandy,  and 
not  very  fruitful ;  the  inhabitants  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  gather  falt-petre  and  fait,  with  which  they 
fupply  the  neighbouring  places. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  a  tract  of  land  that  was  long 
in  pofleffion  of  the  fubjecls  of  the  crown  of  England,  who 
carried  on  the  logwood  trade  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  and 
our  northern  colonies.  This  trad  of  land  includes  the  iflands 
called  Port-Royal,  Trift,  and  Beef  Ifland ;  which  form  a 
found  between  them  and  the  main  land,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  wide.  Into  this  found  ftream  various  rivers  and 
creeks,  which  run  far  into  the  country  ;  and,  upon  the  banks 
of  thefe  rivers  and  creeks,  are  produced  groves  of  logwood- 
trees.  Thefe  three  iflands,  and  the  land  within  them,  com- 
prehend all  that  the  Englifh  poflefled  after  the  conqueft  of  Ja- 
maica, and  are  in  length  no  more  than  about  20  leagues, 
but  not  quite  fo  much  in  breadth,  including  the  fpace  of  wa- 
ter in  the  harbours  and  found.  The  chief  town  and  harbour 
where  the  Englifh  relided,  was  Trift,  in  latitude  i8g  north, 
and  longitude  1010  weft  of  London. 

The  origin  of  this  logwood-fettlement  was  thus:  after  the 
conqueft  of  Jamaica,  the  privateers  frequently  cruized  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy  for  prizes,  which  they  often  met  with  : 
and  fome  of  thefe,  having  logwood  only  on  board,  the  priva- 
teers deftroyed,  as  being  ignorant  of  it's  value  at  that  time 
of  day.     At  length  one  Capt.  James  brought  a  Spanifh  cap- 
ture laden  with  this  wood  to  England  ;  which,  provino-  a  good 
prize,  firft  taught  the  worth  of  this  commodity  ;   and,   before 
the  war  was  over,  the  privateer's  men,  having  learned  where 
this  wood  grew,  fettled  themfelves  in  the  beforefaid  places,  and 
employed  their  time  in  cutting  of  this  wood  honeftly,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  fale,  and  carrying  the  fame  to  Jamaica  and  New 
England;  from  whence  the  logwood- traders  imported  fupplies 
of  what  they  wanted.   At  length  the  knowledge  of  this  trade 
reaching   England,   upwards  of  200   fail  of  fhips  were  em- 
ployed in  it  in  a  feafon :  fo  confiderable  a  trade  was  once  car- 
ried on  by   the  Englifh  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy;  and  the 
fame  might  have  been  continued  uninterruptedly  to  this  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  unpardonable  neglect  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England  at  that  time.   For  had  advantage  been  taken 
to  have  eftablifhed  the  Englifh  government  at  this  fettlemcnt, 
when  there  were  above   1700  of  the  fubjecrs  of  the  crown  of 
England  then;  and  had  proper  fortifications  been  railed  for 


the  fecurity  of  this  trade  and  fettlers,  we  fhould  have  had  no 
difputes,  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  day  with  Spain,  about  our 
right  of  trade  and  pofleffion. 

At  the  time  we  are  (peaking  of,  others  of  the  Br'uifh  logwood- 
cutters  and  traders  had  fettled  themfelves  within  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  upon  a  large  river,  called  the  river  Bellefe,  which 
abounds  alfo  with  logwood,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  log- 
wood that  has  come  to  England  for   feveral  years  part  has 
been  cut  :  and  this  river  has  been  uninterruptedly,  to  this  clay, 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Britiih  logwood-cutters  and  traders, 
and  their  flaves.    And,  about  42  miles  up  this  river,  the  fub- 
jecls of  the  crown  of  England  have  built  a  large  town,  wjth 
palmeta  and  ofnabrigs,  and  hoifted  Englifh  colours,  as  a  tef- 
timony  of  their  dependency  on  thefe  kingdoms,  and  of  their 
trading  under  the  banner  of  Great-Britain. 
During  the  pofleffion  of  this  fettlemcnt  by  the  fubjecls  of  the 
crown  of  England,  they  have  cut  and  exported  large  quanti- 
ties of  logwood  to  Europe,  and  imported  whatever  they  had 
occafion  for;  and  this   fometimes  in  Britifh  bottoms,  and 
fometimes  in  fhips  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
have  been  men  of  worth,  even  from  10  to  30,0001.  fterling. 
By  a  letter  which  I  received,  dated  March  20,  1740-1,  fiom 
a  merchant  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  known  veracity,  who 
had  himlelf,  as  a  captain  of  a  merchantman,  ufed   the  log- 
wood-trade to  this  river  for  above  twenty  years,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  fortune  competent  to  commence  merchant ;  I  was 
informed  that  the  logwood-traders  had,  at  their  own  expence, 
fortified,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mouth  of  this  river;  and,  as 
the  Britifh  government  had  not  been  pleafed  to  take  fuch  no- 
tice of  them  as  they  judged  the  importance  of  the  trade  re- 
quired, they  had  alfo  conftituted  a  kind  of  government  among 
themfelves,  and  eftablifhed  a  governor  to  their  fort,  whofe 

name  was Sharpe,  and  him  alfo  they  made  the  faclor- 

general  for  their  logwood,  allowing  him  good  commiffion  for 
acting  in  this  capacity,  as  alfo  a  handfome  falary  as  governor 
of  the  fortrefs :  all  which,  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  was 
done  at  the  inftigation,  and  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  my 
correfpondent,  who  was  not  a  little  beloved  by  the  logwood- 
traders  at  this  river. 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  logwood  colony  in  the  river 
Bellefe,  which  was  at  the  time  when  that  of  Campeachy  was, 
the  Englifh  were  affifted  by  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
and  pay  homage,  and  take  the  oaths  to  every  new  governor 
of  Jamaica,  on  his  firft:  arrival:   and  thefe  Indians  have  ever 
fince  been  fteady  and  faithful  friends  and  allies  to  thofe  traders, 
in  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  this  colony.    In  17 18,  the 
Spaniards  of  Patent  attempted  to  difpoflefs  the  Britifh  log- 
wood traders  from  the  town  and  river  of  Bellefe ;  but  his  ex- 
cellency governor  Shute,  of  the  province  of  Maflachufets, 
having  commiffioned  to  their  protection  Capt.  William  Wier, 
of  the  fhip  King  George,  together  with  the  affiftance  of  their 
old  friends  and  allies,  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  they  repulfed  the 
Spaniards ;  and   the  Englifh  have  remained  in  pofleffion  of 
this  logwood   fettlement  ever  fince;  and,   from  a  pofleffion 
equal  in  time  to  that  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  from  the  fell- 
ing of  wood,  clearing  and  planting  the  ground,  and  building 
of  houfes  where  no  Spaniards  were  ever  known  to  inhabit, 
they  judge  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  this  colony  as  any  of 
the  Britiih  planters  have  to  their  eftates  in  America  ;  fuch  acts 
as  thefe  being  deemed,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  give  the  ftrongeft 
right  and  title  to  fuch  plantations.    Moreover,  this  river,  and 
the  land  circumadjacent  thereto,  has  been  claimed,  from  time 
immemorial,  by  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  who  being  the  origi- 
nal natives  of  this  place,  and  of  the  lands  hereabouts,  and 
having  never  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  fubrnitted 
to  their  dominion,  but   have  long  been  faithful  friends   and 
allies  to  the  Englifh  nation ;  they  have,  by  virtue  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  that 
crown's  acceptance  of  fuch  their  fubmiffion,  put  themfelves 
and  all  their  lands  and  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  government ;  and,  therefore,  in  confequence  hereof, 
this  river,  and  land  adjoining  thereto,  claimed  by  the  Britifh 
logwood-cutters  and  traders,  became  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England,  from  our  firft  pofleffion  of  the  fame.  This  gives 
England  even  a  much  ftronger  right  and  title  to  this  logwood 
colony,  than  the   lords  commiffioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions affert,  in  the  preceding  reprefentation  to  his  late  majefty, 
we  have  to  that  of  Campeachy.    And  although  this  identical 
river,  and  lands  adjoining  thereto,  are  not  exprefsly  men- 
tioned by  the  lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  yet  they  are 
neceflary  implied  in  the  Un   Possidetis,  and  alfo  under 
thefe  exprefs  terms,  where  their  lordfhips  fay,  «  Whereas,  if 
'  your  majefty's  fubjecls  did  actually  hold  and  poflefs  the  La- 
'  guna  de   Terminos,  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,  at  the 
'  time  of  the  conclufion  of  the  American  treaty,  as  hath  been 
'  already  proved,  the  laft  ciaufe  of  the  feventh  article  will 
*  determine  to  whom  the  fame  belongs,  &c.' — For  this  river 
Bellefe,  and   the  lands   adjoining  thereto,   inhabited    by  the 
Britifh  logwood  traders,  aie  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Laguna 
de  Terminos,  this  river,  though   in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
ftretchmg   itfelf  to  the  Laguna  de  Terminos   within  a  few 
leagues,  through    morafs    and    imp.tfiable    land,  and'  there- 
fore, may  as  juftly  be  faid  to  be  Parts  Adjacent  to  the 

faid 
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faid  Laguna  de  Terminos,  as  Trift  and  Bcef-Ifland  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachv  may.  And,  when  the  Spaniards  dif- 
polleffed  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  England  from  the  La- 
guna de  Terminos,  and  Trift  and  Beef- Ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  many  of  thofe  logwood-traders  joined  their  bre- 
thren on  this  river  Bellefe,  by  the  way  of  Honduras  Bay,  they 
not  being  able  to  come  at  the  fame  by  the  way  of  the  Laguna 
de  Terminos  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
When  we  hear  of  (hips  being  taken  in  the  bay  of  Honduras 
with  logwood,  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  heard,  in  any 
of  our  public  accounts,  the  particular  place  fpecified  from 
whence  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  England  got  their  log- 
wood; which  has  occafioned  an  egregious  miftakc,  many 
imagining  that  no  Britifh  velTel  has  any  right  to  go  intothe  bay 
ofHonduras  at  all,  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  ihips  are  found 
there  muft  certainly  have  been  engaged  in  the  illicit  trade,  and, 
confequently,  fuch  mips  are  legal  captures  to  the  Spaniards : 
whereas  the  cafe  may  be,  and  generally  is,  quite  otherwife;  for 
thofe  veffels  go  from  Jamaica  to  this  Britifh  logwood  colony 
that  has  been  fo  long  fettled  on  the  river  Bellefe,  and  which, 
to  the  beft  of  my  recollection,  lies  near  to  Afcenfion  Bay*; 
about  two  degrees  and  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  the  gulph 
of  Honduras;  for  I  never  yet  faw  it  in  any  map  whatever. 

*  From  the  minute  intelligence  which  I  received  from  the  be- 
forementioned  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  had  ufed  the 
logwood- trade  to  this  river  above  twenty  years,  I  drew  two 
maps  of  this  river,  upon  a  large  fheet  of  vellum  ;  the  one 
1  prefented  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  late  lord  Orford,  in  the 
year  1738,  and  the  other  I  have  fomehowloft  ;  but,  as  chat 
which  I  prefented  to  the  late  Orford,  may  very  probably 
be  (till  in  the  hands  of  fome  body  belonging  to  that  noble  fa- 
mily ;  I  (hall  be  greatly  obliged  if  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  favour  me  with  the  fame,  in  order  to  have  it  engraved 
for  this  work,  and  the  original  (hall  be  returned.  If  they 
Ihould  be  fo  kind,  let  them  pleafe  to  fend  the  map  to  MeiT. 
John  and  Paul  Knapton,  bookfellers  in  Ludgate-Street,  or 
to  my  houfe  at  Brompton,  near  Kenfigton. 

The  ifland  of  Ratan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  was  taken 
pofTeffion  of  in  order  to  fecure  the  logwood-trade  of  the  river 
Bellefe;  and  I  have  fome  reafon  to  believe,  in  confequence 
of  what  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  lay  before  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  relation  thereto;  for  the  poffeffion  of  this  ifland, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  would  have  always  pro- 
tected the  logwood-trade  of  this  part. 

But  as  this  logwood  colony,  as  well  as  that  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  gives  fuch  umbrage  and  jealoufy  to  the  Spa- 
niards, that  this  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  to  cover  and  pro- 
mote an  illicit  commerce  with  their  colonies,  where  we  have 
no  more  right  to  trade  directly  to,  than  other  nations  have  to 
the  Britifh  colonies:  as  the  fituation  of  thefe  colonies  are 
likely  ever  to  create  mifunderftandings  and  heart-burnings 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  it  would  be  happy 
for  both  nations  if  fome  reafonable  and  moderate  expedient 
could  be  thought  of,  to  prevent  any  future  rupture,  upon 
this  occafion,  between  the  two  kingdoms.  To  which  end 
I  crave  leave,  with  all  humble  fubmiflion,  to  fuggeft  the  fol- 
lowing meafures,  viz. 

1.  That  although  it  is  apparent  we  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  as  reprefented 
by  the  honourable  the  lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and 
alfo  the  fame  right  to  this  trade  in  the  aforefaid  river  Bellefe, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  yet,  in  order  to  convince  his  Ca- 
tholic majefty,  and  the  whole  world,  that  the  Britifh  nation 
is  defirous  to  maintain  a  ftrict  and  inviolable  amity  with  Spain, 
let  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  abfolutely  give  up  and  renounce 
their  right  to  the  logwood- trade  in  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  places ;  and  let  the  renunciation  of  the  one,  and  the 
light  of  the  other,  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  new  and 
explicit  convention,  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
crowns. — And  as  the  abfolute  right  to  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
peachy fettlement  may  be  judged  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  be  of 
more  confequence  to  them,  and  the  logwood- trade  carried  on 
there  by  the  Britifh  nation  more  likely  to  cover  an  illicit  trade 
than  the  fettlement  on  the  river  Bellefe,  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras ;  let  Great-Britain  abfolutely  give  up  and  renounce,  by 
fuch  convention,  her  right  to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy,  upon  exprefs  condition  only,  that  her  ablolute 
right  to  the  logwood-trade  upon  the  faid  river  Bellefe  be  alfo 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  faid  logwood  convention. 

2.  That  all  the  logwood,  cut  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  fhall  be  carried  in  Spanifh  bottoms  to  Jamaica, 
and  there  fold  to  the  Britifh  fubjects,  at  fuch  a  fixed  price  as 
fhall  be  ftipulated  in  the  faid  new  convention. 

3.  That  the  fubjects  of  all  other  powers  whatfoever  fhall  be 
excluded  from  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy, or  the  purcrufe  of  logwood  at  firft  hand  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  in  anv  part  of  the  faid  bay  of  Campeachy. 

4.  That  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  England  fhall  have  the  free 
and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  to  the  faid 
river  Bellefe,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  to  fortify  the  fame 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fhall  judge  proper  for  their  fecurity. 

5.  That  logwood  on  board  of  any  Britifh  (hip  fhall  not  be 
deemed  contraband  goods,  nor  fhall  any  Britifh  fhip  whatever 
be  fearched  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  high  feas. 
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6.  That  all  Britifh  {hips  catched  in  the  ports  of  New  Spain;,  , 
faye  in  the  logwood  port  at  Bellefe  river,  and  except  drove 
thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  &c.  as  agreed  by  fubfifting  trea- 
ties, fhall  be  liable  to  be  taken,  with  their  cargoes,  and  coh- 
fifcated  by  the  Spaniards  to  their  fole  ufe. 
Thefe  are  the  outlines  of  what  I  would  humbly  fubmit  to 
public  confederation,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  broils  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  in  regard  to 
this  branch  of  commerce  ;  leaving  fuch  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  be  made  as  fhall  be  judged  requifite  to  anfwer  the  end 
proppfed. — If  the  Spaniards  fhould  not  acquiefce  to  fome 
meafures  of  this,  or  fome  other  kind,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  logwood-trade,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  no  intention 
to  keep  friendfhip  with  this  nation. 

Further  Remarks,  on  the  unreafonablenefs  of  the  Spaniards 
to  infill:  upon  the  fearch  of  Britifh  fhips  upon  thehigh  feas 
of  America. 

That  Great-Britain  does  not  infift  upon  this  point  of  No 
Search  of  their  fhips  upon  the  open  feas,  from  any  chican- 
ing motive  or  view,  to  cover  an  illicit  trade  to  the  Spanifh 
colonies  in  America,  but  from  an  upright  and  honourable 
intention,  to  fecure  and  maintain  an  uninterrupted  freedom 
of  navigation  to  and  from  her  own  colonies  in  America;  will 
appear,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  from  the  cleareft  evidence 
and  convi&ion,  that  the  court  of  Spain  can  reafonably  defire 
or  expect.     For, 

1.  The  courfeof  the  winds  in  thofe  feas  between  the  tropics, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  generally  between  the  eaft  and  north- 
eaft,  which  are  diftinguifhed  commonly  by  the  name  of 
trade-winds  ;  and,  dole  to  the  coafts  of  the  great  iflands  of 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto- Rico,  there  are  alfo 
alternate  land  and  fea-winds.  The  land-winds  blow  right 
oft  from  the  iflands,  on  which  fide  foever  you  are ;  they  be- 
gin about  fun-fet,  and  blow  fometimes  'till  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fea-breezes. 

2.  There  is  likewife  a  ftrong  rapid  current  to  the  weftward, 
along  the  fouth  fide  of  all  thefe  beforementioned  iflands  j 
and  this  is  occafioned  by  the  trade-winds  blowing  from  the 
Canary  iflands  over  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  This  current 
forces  the  fea  very  violently  upon  the  coaft  of  Guaiana,  which 
turns  it  through  between  the  iflands  of  Trinidada  and  Bar- 
badoes :  this  rapid  current  is  confined  between  the  continent 
and  the  iflands  of  Porto-Rico,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba,  and  continues  it's  force  to  Cape  Gratias  Dios,  being 
all  the  way  accelerated  in  it's  violent  rapidity  by  the  wind 
that  ftill  follows  it. 

3.  At  Cape  Gratias  Dios  the  fame  current  bends  it's  courfe: 
to  the  northward ;  and,  as  it  pafTes  between  Cape  Catoche» 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Jucatan  and  the  weft  end  of  Cuba,  becomes 
ftill  far  more  rapid  and  violent  than  any  where  elfe.  Thefe 
things  premifed,  the  neceffity,  the  abfolute  and  indifpenfible 
neceffity  Britifh  fhips  are  under,  for  fecurity  of  their  naviga- 
tion only,  of  keeping  as  clofe  as  they  poffibly  can  to  the  Spa- 
nifh coaft,  will  appear  obvious  and  indifputable.     For* 

The  neareft  courfe  of  our  fhips  from  Great-Britain,  or  from 
our  northern  colonies  to  Jamaica,  is,  either  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  Porto-Rico  and  Hifpaniola,  or  directly  between  thofe 
two  iflands,  or  between  Hifpaniola  and  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
It  is  very  true,  indeed,  upon  a  bare  furvey  of  the  map,  it 
does  not  appear,  to  the  theorift  and  unexperienced  land-man, 
that  Britifh  fhips  are  under  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  approach- 
ing very  near  to  the  Spanifh  coafts ;  but  thofe  who  have  beeri 
experienced  in  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  well  know,  that, 
even  in  the  greateft  calms,  they  are  continually  forced  ex- 
tremely near;  nay,  fo  near  as  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  Spa- 
nifh coafts,  and  are  fometimes  forced  full  upon  the  Spanifh"*' 
fhore,  to  the  immediate  deftruction  of  their  veffels:  and  this 
is  occafioned  by  the  inceffant  rapidity  of  the  beforementioned 
current,  and  the  chopping  feas  our  fhips  meet  with  between 
thefe  iflands,  even  after  a  calm ;  for  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  dying  winds,  after  any  thing  of  tempeftuous  weather, 
always  leave  a  ftrong  fea  running  to  the  weftward  :  fo  that 
our  outward-bound  fhips,  not  from  any  view  to  an  illicit 
trade,  are  neceifitated,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  navigation 
only,  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Spanifh  fhore  as  they  poffibly 
can,  with  fafety  from  the  fhore  itfelf,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land-winds,  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  often  fatal  effects 
of  the  rapid  current,  and  the  chopping  feas. 
And,  with  regard  to  thofe  fhips  which  are  homeward-bound 
from  Jamaica,  there  is  ftill  a  far  greater  neceffity  for  their  failing 
as  clofe  to  the  Spaniih  coaft  as,  with  fafety,  they  poffibly  cam 
For  thofe  fhips  which  load  at  King's-Town  or  Spanifh-Town 
in  Jamaica,  or  any  where  to  the  eaftward  thereof,  frequently 
attempt  to  return  ro  England  and  our  northern  colonies  thro' 
the  Windward  Paffage,  between  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  where 
they  are  always  certain  of  meeting  with  the  wind  and  current 
againft  them  from  the  eaftward,  except  they  haul  clofe  over 
upon  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  for  the  benefit  of  a  land-wind,  as 
before  obferved,  and  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  current, 
which  runs  againft  them. 

Without  our  {hips  keeping  thus  clofe  to  the  Spanifh  coaft,  it 
is  abfolutely  Impoflible  to  fail  to  the  eaftward  at  all,  through 
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the  Windward  Pafiage  :  and,  notwithftanding  they  do  keep 
as  clofc  to  the  fhore  as  they  can,  and  take  all  imaginable  ad- 
Vantage  of  the  flicker  of  the  land,  and  of  the  land-winds ;  yet, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  afliftance  they  can  thus  receive,  they  fre- 
quently lie  beating  there  for  feveral  weeks  together ;  and,  after 
all  their  endeavours,  are  at  laft  too  frequently  compelled  to 
bear  away  round  cape  St.  Anthony,  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  they  fteer  their  eourfe  through 
the  gulph  of  Florida  :  and  this  eourfe  moft  of  our  {hips  which 
load  to  the  weftward  of  King's-Town,  or  Port-Royal,  chufe, 
as  being  the  quickeft  paffage. 

And,  in  the  paflage  of  Britifh  fhips  from  Jamaica,  through 
the  gulph,  we  are  alfo  under  the  fame  neceflity  of  keeping  as 
clofe  to  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Cuba,  and  as  clofe  to  the  weft 
and  north-weft  part,  as  the  ftioal  of  the  Collarado  will,  with 
fecurity,  admit :  for,  if  our  fhips  do  not  keep  clofe  to  the 
land  in  this  critical  place,  the  north-weft  current  is  here  fo 
exceflively  ftrong,  violent,  and  rapid,  that  it  forces  our  fhips 
often  50  or  60  leagues,  or  more,  to  the  weftward  ;  and,  when 
they  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  land  in  this  place,  it  is 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  are  able  to  recover  it  again  ; 
but,  if  they  do,  it  may  be  feveral  months  firft,  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  little  injury  to  our  trade  and  navigation. 
We  have  a  memorable  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  north- 
weft  current,  in  the  late  confederate  war  of  queen  Anne.  A 
confiderable  fleet  of  merchantmen,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
large  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  made  this  miftake  of  keeping 
too  wide  of  the  land,  upon  doubling  the  weft  end  of  Cuba, 
and  ftretched  fo  far  to  the  north  that  they  judged  themfelves 
out  of  the  fight  of  Cuba,  and  plied  the  wind  in  that  latitude 
'till  they  thought  themfelves  the  height  of  the  gulph  of  Florida ; 
then  flood  to  the  northward  accordingly,  'till  they  imagined 
themfelves  quite  clear  of  the  gulph,  and  congratulated  the 
admiral  upon  the  occafion,  whofe  name  at  prefent  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  admiral  Benbow.  After  which, 
crowding  full  fail  with  a  brifk  gale  of  wind  in  the  night,  to 
their  great  aftonifhment,  faw  the  land  right  a-head,  which 
proved  to  be  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Apalache.  This 
was  occafioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the  north- weft  current  ; 
and,  had  not  the  whole  fleet  immediately  changed  theircourfe, 
this  miftake  would  certainly  have  proved  fatal  to  them.  There 
are  numberlefs  inftances  of  merchantmen,  which,  by  not 
keeping  as  clofe  to  the  Spanifh  coaft  as  they  poflibly  could, 
with  fafety  from  the  fhore,  in  this  place  have  met  with  this 
current ;  which  has  either  proved  the  lofs  of  their  veffels,  or 
feveral  months  retarded  their  voyage. 

Should  it  be  objected,  by  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  that  the  cur- 
rent, all  the  way  taken  notice  of,  does  not  always  fet  ftrong 
to  the  weftward,  but  that  it  fometimes  changes,  and  fets  to 
the  eaftward.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  That,  although,  it  is 
certain  the  main  current  does  fometimes  fet  to  the  eaftward  ; 
yet  this  is  but  very  feldom,  and  never  of  any  long  continu- 
ance on  that  point :  befides,  the  time  of  fuch  changes  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and,  therefore,  our  fhips  cannot  take  the 
advantage  of  fetting  out  when  the  current  fhould  happen  to 
favour  them. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  the  Englifh  nation  can  make  the  winds  and 
the  currents  to  obey  them  in  the  feas  of  America,  they  can- 
not, confiftent  with  their  natural  rights  of  navigation,  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  fhips  fearched,  under  any  colour  or  pretence 
whatfoever  ;  nor  can  they  fubmit  to  any  limitation  of  eourfe 
or  diftance  whatever,  in  failing  by  the  Spanifh  coafts,  fo  as 
to  preferve  and  maintain  a  freedom  and  fafety  of  navigation 
to  and  from  their  own  plantations. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  judging  it  of  the  laft 
importence  to  our  navigation  in  America;  and  never  having 
heard  this  point,  in  all  the  debates  that  have  been,  for  above 
thefe  20  years  about  it,  ftated  in  it's  clear  and  full  light,  I 
hope  it  will  not  prove  an  unacceptable  fervice  to  my  country 
to  make  this  public,  having  had  the  fame  confirmed  to  me 
for  feveral  years  paft,  by  a  great  number  of  fkilful  and  ex- 
perienced captains  of  merchantmen,  who,  I  am  perfuaded, 
could  have  no  view  to  deceive  me  in  my  enquiries. 

Of  the  illicit,  or  contraband  trade,  faid  by  the  Spaniards  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Englifh,  and  other  nations,  in  Spanifh 
America. 

The  fubje£t  on  which  I  am  at  prefent  engaged,  naturally  lead- 
ing to  the  confideration  of  that  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies  which  is  commonly  called  illicit,  or  contraband, 
it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  take  fome  notice  of  it,  in  this  place ; 
and,  firft,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  be  informed  of  the  fenti 
ments  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves  in  relation  to  this  matter  ; 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  learned  Spaniard  Don 
Geronymo  de  Uztariz  *. 

*  See  vol.  I.  cap.  2g. 

«  In  a  treatife  already  mentioned,  fays  this   great  ftatefman, 

*  entitled,  The  Intereft  of  England  ill  underftood  ;  in  the  war 

*  which  was  carried  on  in  the  year  1704,  we  have  a  detail  of 

*  the  various  forts  of  merchandize  brought  from  England  to 

*  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  which  the  principal  ft  fifh,  with  a  re- 

*  mark  that  three  parts  are  for  Spain,  and  the  fourth  for  Portu- 
5  gal;  but  that  the  profits  are  very  different.  The  returns  froai 
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6  Portugal  are  made  in  commodities  and  fruits  exported,  fuch 

*  as  tobacco,  wine,  fugar,  fpices,and  fait ;  while  thofe  of  Spain 
1  are  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Englifh,  as  they  princi- 

*  pally  confift  of  bullion,  and  bars  of  filver:  for  the  wine, 
'  wooll,  and  other  commodities  they  take  back,  are  far  from 
'  being  a  balance  for  the  goods  brought  into  Spain. 

'  In  the  fame  book  it  is  alfo  faid,  That  one  of  the  principal 
'  branches  of  commerce  which  the  Englifh  pofiefs  in  America, 

*  confifts  of  an  illicit  traffic  with  his  majefty's  provinces,  by 

*  introducing  their  merchandize  by  way  of  Jamaica;  and  the 

*  return  is  ufually  in  bullion,  wood,  and  cocheneal ;  and  they 

*  eftimate  their  gain  by  this  fingle  traffic   at  fix  millions  of 

*  dollars  yearly,  and  draw  even  more  money  from  the  Spanifh 

*  dominions  by  way  of  Jamaica  than  Cadiz:  nor  ought  this 
'  to  be  ftrange,  fince,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1722,  there 

*  arrived  in  England  30  veflels  freighted  from  Jamaica;  and, 
'  if  we  confider  the    barrennefs  of  that  ifland,  one  mud  be 

*  convinced  that  a  principal  part  of  their  loading  had  been 
'  drawn  from  Spanifh  America:  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
'  the  other  numerous  and  frequent  convoys  that  pafs  back- 
'  wards  and  forwards  from  England  to  Jamaica,  where,  for 
'  the  reafon  given  above,  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  that 
'  ifland,  a  fmall  part  of  the  numerous  goods  carried  over  will 

*  be  confumed  there ;  and,  therefore,  they  difpofe  of  the  reft 

*  to  the  Spaniards,  as  the  Englifh  themfelves  confefs.  More- 
'  over,  the  fame  book  mentions   the  danger  this  branch  of 

*  their  commerce  will  be  expofed  to  in  the  eourfe  of  a  war  *, 

*  they  had  unjuftly  declared  againft  us,  fince  we  could  put  a 

*  flop  to  it  with  fix  frigates,  ftationed  to  fcour  thofe  feas.' 

*  However  good  an  opinion  the  learned  Spaniard  may  enter- 
tain of  this  Englifh  writer,  yet  the  advantage  reaped  in  the 
late  war,  as  well  as  in  that  of  queen  Anne,  in  Jamaica,  by 
means  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-India  trade  carried  on  from 
thence,  fhews  that  this  author  was  much  out  in  that  forefight 
to  which  he  pretended.  Some  years  fince  I  met  with  this  au- 
thor, tranflated  into  French  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
original  was  reputed  to  have  been  wrote  by  a  noted  Englifh 
Jefuit,  who  refided  in  the  city  of  London,  and  who,  of  eourfe , 
was  nofriendtothe  Proteftant  intereft;  and,  therefore,  wifh- 
ed  fuccefs  to  the  Popifh  confederacy  at  that  time,  and  wrote 
that  treatife  then  to  fpirit  up  the  Spaniards  and  French  a- 
gainft  England  and  her  allies.  But  if  foreigners  form  their 
judgment  of  the  commerce  and  power  of  this  kingdom, 
from  the  party  writings  of  either  fide,  with  which  we  a- 
bound,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that  they  are  frequently  mif- 
led  in  regard  to  fome  very  efiential  points. — And  fome  of 
thofe  writers,  who  would  be  thought  very  zealous  in  their 
country's  intereft,  have  been  the  inftruments  of  doing  her 
the  greateft  mifchief.  We  would  by  no  means  be  underftood 
to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  any  degree,  while  a  be- 
coming decency,  and  the  character  of  thegentleman  is  pre- 
ferved,  that  privilege  being  the  great  palladium  of  all  our 
liberties  :  but  I  would  obferve,  that  our  own  people  at 
home,  as  well  as  foreigners  abroad,  are  too  often  egregi- 
oufly  impoTed  upon  by  the  party  writings  of  all  fides.  This 
many  wife  and  good  men  have  lamented ;  and,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  flatter  myfelf,  that  this  work  wherein  I  am  engaged 
will,  in  relation  to  commercial  affairs,  prevent  evils  of  this 
nature  ;  for  party  artifice  has  too  often  a  great  (hare  in  thofe 
concerns;  having  endeavoured,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability, 
to  guard  againft  every  thing  of  that  kind  j  for  the  e»and 
pole-ftar  by  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  myfelf, 
is  the  general  profperity  and  happinefs  of  Great-Britain  in 
particular  ;  and  that  without  any  intention  whatever  to  in- 
jure any  other  nation,  unlefs  the  roufing  of  my  countrymen 
to  beat  them  in  honeft  induftry,  art,  and  ingenuity,  will 
be  faid  to  be  fo. 

That  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade  hath  fometimes  been 
carried  on  by  the  fubje£ts  of  the  crown  of  England,  from  Ja- 
maica to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  and 
fo  it  hath  been,  and  daily  is,  by  the  fubjeds  of  other  na- 
tions. This,  however,  is  no  palliation  of  what  is  wrong  in 
itfelf.  Such  is  the  in  effectuality  both  of  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  no  trading  nation  can  abfolutely  prevent  the  fmug- 
gling  and  contraband  trade,  even  within  their  own  domini- 
ons, much  lefs  are  they  able  to  prevent  their  fubjecls  from 
pradtifing  the  like  in  foreign  countries.  No  nation  is  more 
fenfible  of  thefe  things  than  that  of  Spain  ;  for,  although  their 
laws  are  very  rigorous  and  fevere  againft  fmuggling  in  Spa- 
nifh America  :  though  they  erected  a  gallows  at  Panama,  to 
put  a  flop  to  it :  yet  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  it. 
And,  while  their  own  fubjects  will  carry  on  an  illicit  trade 
with  foreigners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  will  run  the 
hazard  likewife. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  enact  what  laws  they  judge  pro- 
per for  the  regulation,  as  well  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
their  refpedtive  colonies  and  plantations,  as  of  the  mother- 
ftate.  But  thefe  laws  and  regulations  fhould  never  interfere 
with  fubfifting  public  treaties,  nor  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  give  every  ftate  a  right  and  freedom  of  navigation  to 
and  from  their  feveral  colonies  and  plantations  :  for  fuch  laws 
and  regulations  which  interfere  with  public  treaties,  and  the 
laws  of  nations,  muft  tend  todeftroy  all  amity  with  fuch  na- 
tions who  make  them. 

If  the  fhips  of  Spain,  in  their  navigation  to  and  from  their 
American  colonies,  fail  near  to  any  of  the  Englifh  or  French 
colonies,  would  not  the  Spaniards  highly  refent  it,  if  the  Eng- 
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lifli  or  French  fhould  detain  and  fearch  their  fhips  on  the 
high  feas,  upon  the  pretence  of  their  having  been  concerned 
in  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade  ?  But  if  the  Englifh  or  the 
French,  or  any  other  nation,  catched  the  fhips  of  Spain  in 
the  ports  of  any  of  their  colonies  and  plantations,  carrying  on 
en  illicit  and  contraband  trade,  Spain  neither  could  or  would 
complain,  if  fuch  of  their  (hips  and  cargoes  were  feized  and 
confifcated  :  Spain  would  not  think  this  any  infraction  of 
treaties,  or  any  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  it  would  be 
ufing  fmugp-lers  as  they  deferve. — So  whenever  the  Spanifh 
officers  in  America  have  really  catched  either  the  Englifh, 
French,  or  Dutch  fhips  or  vefTels,  in  any  of  the  Spanifh  ports, 
carrying  on  an  illicit  and  contraband  traffic,  thole  courts  ne- 
ver have,  or  ever  will  complain,  if  the  Spaniards  feize  and 
confifcate  fuch  fhips  and  veflels;  nor  will  the  captures  them- 
felves  ever  have  the  confidence  to  complain,  whenever  this  is 
the  cafe :  all  ftates,  on  thefe  occafions,  muft  fubmit  to  the 
laws  of  nations  for  the  reciprocal  fecurity  of  their  commerce 
and  their  revenues. 

This  feems  to  be  the  natural  and  right  light  wherein  the  Spa- 
niards, if  unbiased  by  (elf-partiality,  fhould  confider  this 
matter;  they  fhould,  as  England,  and  every  wife  trading  na- 
tion muft  and  will,  enact  the  moft  falutary  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  their  colonies  and  plantations,  to  prevent  evils 
of  this  nature;  and  have  fuch  upright  governors  and  active 
and  vigilant  officers,  as  will  fupprefs,  inltead  of  promote  and 
encourage,  for  private  intereft,  this  infamous  traffic.  What 
difficulties  has  noi  the  government  of  England  had  to  fup- 
prefs fmuggling,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate  it ; 
though  it  is  certain,  that,  from  the  vigilance,  vigour,  and 
refolution  of  the  adminiftration,  the  knot  is  broke  of  the 
moft  notorious  and  enormous  villains  of  this  ftamp;  where- 
by this  deteltable  commerce  is  greatly  decreafed.  But  every 
trading  nation  has  thefe  mal  practices  to  bear  with  more  or 
lefs :  and,  would  the  court  of  Spain  take  the  like  meafures 
that  England  has  been  obliged  to  do,  and  hang  up  thofe  of 
their  own  fubjects,  whom  they  find  any  way  concerned  in, 
and  in  any  refpect  encouraging  a  contraband  trade,  they  might 
foon,  perhaps,  put  a  ftop  to  it,  notwithftanding  the  great 
extent  of  their  coafts;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fubjects  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  muft  of  courfe  ceale  to  be  con- 
cerned therein. 

But,  if  the  Spaniards  are  really  in  earneft  to  fupprefs  this  il- 
licit traffic  in  their  American  dominions,  and  do  not  fuffer 
the  fame  to  he  countenanced  with  a  view  to  make  a  handle 
of ;  fhould  they  not  let  their  fubjects  in  thofe  parts  have  a 
conftant  and  full  fupply  of  fuch  aflbrtments  of  merchandizes, 
by  the  legal  way  of  Old  Spain,  wherein  they  know  they  ftand 
in  need?  If  this  is  not  regularly  and  effectually  done,  how 
can  it  be  expected  thai  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  any  part  of  America,  will  want  fuch  merchandizes  where- 
in they  ftand  in  need,  if  there  is  a  poffibility  of  coming  at 
them  in  any  fhape  ?  If  then  the  principal  caufe  of  the  illicit  and 
contraband  trade  carried  on  in  Spanifh  America  by  the  fubjects 
of  the  feveral  other  ftates  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  fubjects 
of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  laws  of  Spain,  or  to  the  bad  execution  of  their 
Jaws  in  New  Spain  ;  if  the  commerce  from  Old  Spain  to 
New  is  not  fo  wifely  regulated  by  the  due  failing  of  their  gal- 
loons and  regifter- fhips,  &c.  as  it  might  be,  to  afford  their 
fubjects  in  America  fuch  a  conftant  fupply  of  merchandize  as 
they  muft  and  will  have,  does  not  the  fault  in  this  reipectlie 
in  the  court  of  Spain  itfelf  ? 

When  the  South  Sea  company  poffefTed  and  exercifed  theAf- 
fiento  contrail,  Spain  was  inceffantly  complaining  of  the  il- 
licit commeice  carried  on  by  the  means,  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  exercife  of  that  contract :  that  is  now  at  an  end;  and, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  thefe  fuggeftions  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  all  illicit  trade  occafioned  thereby  has  ceafed  with  the 
Affiento  itfelf. 

There  may  be  probably  enough  ftill  fome  degree  of  illicit 
trade  carried  on  as  well  by  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land in  Spanifh  America,  as  by  the  fubjects  of  other  powers  : 
but,  will  a  mere  fufpicion  of  this  in  the  crown  of  Spain  ju- 
ftify  their  detention  and  fearch  of  Britifh  or  any  other  fhips, 
indeed,  upon  the  high  feas  ?  We  have  feen  the  apparent  and 
inevitable  neceffity  under  which  our  Britifh  fhips  in  particu- 
lar lie,  to  fail  as  near  as  poffibly  they  can,  with  fafety,  to  the 
Spanifh  coafts,  in  their  lawful  navigation  to  and  from  the 
Brkifh  colonies  and  plantations;  without  which,  our  people 
are  frequently  liable  either  to  lofe  their  lives  and  fhips,  by 
reafon  of  the  winds  and  currents,  or  to  have  their  voyage 
fome  months  retarded  :  we  have  feen  likewife  the  foundation 
of  our  right,  by  treaties,,  to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  ;  and  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  prefuming  to  detain  and  fearch  our  fhips 
Upon  the  high  feas,  in  their  navigation  to  and  from  our  log- 
wood or  other  colonies,  under  the  pretext  of  having  been 
engaged  in  illicit  trade :  we  have  alfo  feen,  that  logwood, 
the  produce  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  particularized 
in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  is  as  much  a  Bri- 
tifh commodity,  as  fugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  Britifh  com- 
modities, in  any  of  our  other  colonies;  and  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  not  the  leaft  foundation  to  condemn  any  Britifh 


vefiel  for  having  logwood  on  board ;  for  that  fuch  conduct  is 
an  apparent  violation  of  fubfifting  treaties. 
With  refpect  to  the  article  of  cacao-nuts,  that  maybe  ori 
board  Britifh  fhips,  it  is  well  known  that  they  likewife  are 
the  product  of  our  own  fettlements  in  America";  fo  that  all 
the  difpute  between  Great-Britain   and  Spain   is  reduced   to 
thefimple  point  of  pieces  of  eight,  Which  is  the  current  coin 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.     To  which  we  would  obferve, 
this  is  a  fpecie,  that  all  the  European  nations  which  trade  in 
a  lawful  manner  by  way  of  Old  Spain   to  New,  have  in  re- 
turn together  with  other  commodities  from  Spanifh  America, 
for  the  merchandizes  which  they  fend  thither;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  are  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  commodity,  by  all  thofe  nations  who  traffic   with 
Spain,  and  is  accordingly  bought  and  fold  among  them  5  and, 
indeed,  fo  are  the  foreign  coins,  more  or  lefs,  of  theprinci- 
pal  trading  nations  of  Europe:  nay,  the  chief  current  coins 
of  Europe   are,  in   fome  degree,  in  a  perpetual  circulation 
over  the  whole  traffickable  world.    And  thefe  pieces  of  eight, 
which  the  other  European  nations  receive  from  Old  Spain* 
are  again  carried  back  to  America,  and  diffeminated  among 
all  the  colonies  and  plantations  belonging  to  the  feveral  po- 
tentates therein  interefted  :  in  the  French*  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tugueze  colonies,  there  are  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  to  be  feen 
in  the  way  of  traffic,  and  fo  there  are  guineas  and  louis  d'ors, 
&c.     Our  northern  colonies  trade  with  the  French  iflands, 
and  our  iflands  frequently  trade  with  the  Dutch  in  America, 
whereby,  in  the  curency  of  trade,  Spanifh  pieces  of  eighty 
as  well  as  divers  other  foreign  coins,  are  conftantly  paffing 
from  colony  to  colony  ;  but  this  will  Hot  prove  that,  when 
fuch  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  are  found  on  board   Britifh,  or 
any  other  vefTels  belonging  to  thefe  European^nations  who 
have  fettlements  in  America,  thefe  vefTels  have  been  carrying 
on  an  illicit  and   contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies  ;  thefe  identical  pieces  of  eight  might 
come  into  their  hands,  in  confequence  of  the  legal  commerce 
of  Old  Spain  ;  and,  if  they   are  afterwards  carried  to  circu- 
late among  all  the  colonies  in  America,  which  is   frequently 
the  cafe  ;  will  this  juftify  the  Spaniards  in  fearching,  much 
lefs   in   taking  or   condemning  the   fhips  of  any  European 
power,  for  having  fuch  fpecie  on  board,  who  have  any  right 
to  trade  in  America  ?  This  will  juftify  them  the  leaft  of  any, 
in  taking  Britifh  fhips  on  the  high  feas  of  America  ;  becaufe 
thefe  fhips  often  take  out  this  fpecie  with  them,  wherewith 
to  facilitate   their  commerce  among    the  Britifh  colonies  in 
general ;  and  are  obliged,  as  we  have  feen,  to  navigate  even 
within  gun-fhot  of  the  Spanifh  coaft,  merely  for  fecurity  of 
their  lives,  their  fhips,  and  their  cargoes. 
Such  was   the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  iriterefts 
in  America,  before  the  year  1667*  that  the  latter  attempted 
an  exprefs  prohibition  of  trade  to  ali  other  nations,  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ;  this  they  laboured  long  but  ineffectu- 
ally to  procure  ;  they  met  with  conftant  oppofnion   to    any 
ftipulation  cf  this  kind  in  their  favour,  in  the  reigns  both  of 
queen   Elizabeth  and  king  James;  and  this  was  thought  td 
be  one  of  the  principal   caufes  that   brought  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  to  the  block 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Iff*  the  Spaniards  renewed  their 
follicitations  for  a  claufe  of  this  nature  in  the  treaty,  then 
concluded  between  Spain  and  England,  and  offered  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  to  procure  it,  but  they  were  ftill 
unluccefsful;  nor  could  all  the  honours  and  favour  they 
heaped  upon  Charles  II.  during  his  exile,  prevail  with  him 
to  grant  them  any  promife  for  that  purpofe,  in  cafe  he  was 
reftored  to  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  this  being  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  at  the  time  we  are  [peaking  of,  between 
England  and  Spain,  the  Spanifh  governors  were  abfolutely 
reftrained,  by  orders  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  from  per- 
mitting any  other  nation  to  trade  with  the  Spanifh  Weft-In- 
dies. Nay,  we  endeavoured  to  have  this  liberty  explicitly 
confirmed  by  treaty  to  us ;  but  this  being  contrary  to  maxims* 
which,  by  long  ufage,  had  acquired  the  ftrength  of  funda- 
mental laws  in  that  monarchy,  we  could  never  obtain  it. 
This  was  the  intent  of  the  embaffy  of  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw  in 
the  year  1664.  However,  in  later  days  we  have  been  more 
moderate  :  Great-Britain  feems,  at  prefent;  to  require  no- 
thing of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  order  to  prefei  ve  an  inviolable 
fiendfhip  with  that  nation,  but  what  is  herindifputable  right  5 
and  that  fhe  certainly  has  to  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  as  have  been 
before  reprefented.  She  alfo  has  an  indifputable  right  to  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and  from  her  own  colo- 
nies in  America,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  have  to  theirs ;  and 
that  without  any  detention  or  fearch  of  their  fhips  whatfo-^ 
ever  upon  the  high  feas,  by  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  or  others, 
under  pretence  of  fufpecting  them  to  have  contraband  goods 
oh  board; 

Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this  article  of  Log  wo  od, 
before  the  laft  War. 

It  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof,  that  the  late  war  was  occa- 
fioned by  the  depredations,  which  were  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  upon  Britifh  fhips  trading  to  and  from  our  log- 
wood and  other  Britifh  colonies  in  America ;  and  it  is  well 

enough 
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enough  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  long  forbearance 
of  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  erown  of  Spain,  upon  this  occafion,  is  fcarce  to  be 
paralleled  in  hiftory  :  and,  if  the  accounts  we  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  Jamaica  and  the  northern  colonies  be  true, 
there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Spaniards  are 
about  to  aft  the  like  fcene  over  again,  that  occafioned  the 
war.  If  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  as  I  hope  it  will  not,  I 
have  humbly  fubmitted  an  expedient  to  public  confideration, 
to  prevent  thofe  evils  with  regard  to  the  logwood-trade,  that 
is  as  much  calculated  for  the  intereft  of  Spain  as  that  of 
Great-Britain.  In  what  has  been  urged  in  relation  to  that 
point,  and  the  fearch  of  Britifh  fhips  upon  the  high  feas  of 
America,  I  have  not  (hewed  the  leaft  partiality  towards  my 
own  country  ;  I  have  ftated  only  the  naked  fafts  without 
exaggeration,  which  generally  eclipfes  the  truth. 
It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  our  logwood  fettlements  were  fituated 
elfewhere,  that  might  give  no  umbrage  or  jealoufy  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  it  is  therefore  I  have  propofed  the  afcertaining 
our  right  to  that  colony  in  the  river  Bellese  ;  in  failing 
to  and  from  which,  our  Britifh  traders  can  give  no  caufe  of 
fufpicion  that  they  intend  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade, 
under  colour  of  the  logwood- trade  :  and  every  impartial 
Spaniard  muft  allow,  that  it  is  condefcenfion  enough  in  the 
crown  of  England  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  logwood-  trade, 
in  Campeachy,  upon  the  conditions  fuggefted,  in  cafe  the  Bri- 
tifh right  is  explicitly  afcertained,  by  treaty,  to  that  fmall  river 
Bellefe.  But,  if  the  court  of  Spain  fhould  not  acquiefce  in 
fo  fair  and  equitable  a  propofition,  which  I  have  done  my- 
felf  the  honour  humbly  to  fubmit  to  confideration  ;  it  will 
demonstrate  that  the  crown  of  Spain  is  determined  to  break 
with  Great  Britain  at  all  events,  if  they  fhould  continue  to 
take  our  fhips  in  the  manner  they  did  before  the  late  war, 
in  1741.  And,  if  this  fhould  prove  to  be  the  real  difpofi- 
tion  of  that  court,  if  we  were  even  to  give  up  the  whole 
logwood- trade,  they  would  neverthelefs  take  our  fhips  in 
failing  to  and  from  our  other  colonies ;  fo  that  there  would 
be  no  end  of  conceffion  upon  conceflion. 
If  this  fhould  ever  come  to  be  the  cafe,  the  regulations  of 
the  logwood-trade,  propofed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  governor 
of  Jamaica,  may,  perhaps,  be  firft  naceffary  to  be  fettled, 
viz.  that  all  fhips  trading  to  our  logwood  colonies  fhould  fail 
together  in  fmall  fquadrons,  as  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  before 
quoted.  In  a  word,  every  prudential  meafure  fhould  be 
tried  to  fettle  this  point  in  an  amicable  manner  between  the 
two  crowns,  if  there  is  a  poffibility  of  fo  doing. — But  the 
moft  effectual  pacific  meafures  to  be  taken,  we  humbly  ap- 
prehend, fhould  be  in  fuch  a  commercial  way,  as  would 
pinch  the  Spaniard  in  the  moft  tender  point. — Whatever 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  fhape  fhould  be  effayed,  before 
the  fword  is  again  drawn  upon  the  like  occafion  ;  and,  if 
every  endeavour  of  this  kind  in  the  court  of  Great*Britain 
proves  fruitlefs,  then  all  imaginable  weight  and  dignity  fhould 
be  given  to  the  adminiftration  by  unanimity  at  home,  that 
fuch  alliances  with  foreign  powers  might  be  made,  and  fuch 
effectual  meafures  taken  by  the  parliament,  as  would  bring 
the  Spaniards  to  terms  of  reafon  and  juftice  with  a  nation,  by 
which  they  gain  more  than  by  any  other  whatfoever,  and  in 
whofe  power  it  may  one  day  be  to  do  them  more  mifchief 
than  another  ftate  whatever  *. — But  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
folly,  we  conceive,  than  for  a  trading  nation  to  go  to  war, 
'till  every  meafure,  poflible  to  be  thought  of,  is  tried  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  yet  every  wife  meafure  taken  previoufly  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  before  we  ever  attempt  to  ftrike  the  blow  again, 
that,  when  do  ftrike,  we  may  do  it  with  fuch  fecrecy  and 
effeftuality,  as  may  make  the  Spaniards  repent  their  maltreat- 
ment of  a  nation  that  has  bore  fo  much  to  preferve  peace 
with  them  :  and,  if  once,  as  I  heard  a  great  man  fay,  pre- 
vioufly to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  it  was  the  fenfe 
of  a  Britifh  parliament  to  addrefs  the  throne,  that  they 
would  grant  fupplies  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  Spain,  upon 
condition  only  that  Great-Britain  fhould  hold  what 
Possessions  they  got  in  the  War,  this  would  be  no 
ill-judged  ftep  to  prevent  one  ;  but,  if  we  had  one,  it  would 
occafion  our  whole  ftrength  to  be  levelled,  where  it  would 
be  moft  fenfibly  felt. 

*  Did  not  the  Spaniards  experience  this,  by  our  taking  the 
Havannah  in  the  Jail  war  ? 

Remarks. 

The  foregoing  was  the  ftate  of  our  Logwood  article,  before 
the  laft  war;  but  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
that  point  is  fettled  as  follows,  in  the  XVIIth  article  of  the 
faid  treaty,  "  His  Britannic  majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  de- 
«  rnolifhed  all  the  Fortifications  which  his  Subjefts  fhall 
"  h^ve  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
"  Places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
"  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty : 
"  And  his  Catholic  majefty  fhall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
"  majerty's  fubjefts,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  (iifturbed,  or 
"  molefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  the  said 
"  Places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and 
"  carrying  away   LoowoyD.     And  for  this  purpoSe, 
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"  they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without 
"  interruption,  the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  neceS- 
"  fary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effects  : 
"  And  his  Catholic  majefty  allures  to  them,  by  this  arti- 
"  cle,  the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on 
"  the  Spanifh  coafts  and  territories,  as  above  Stipulated,  im- 
"  mediately  after  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty." 
We  find  that,  at  length,  this  long  contefted  point,  refpeft- 
ing  the  Logwood  Trade,  is  fettled  by  treaty,  which  it 
never  was  explicitly  before.  For  the  Spaniards  would  never 
before  acknowledge,  that  we  had  any  right  to  cut  logwood 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ;  but  by  the  faid  article,  the  fub- 
jefts of  his  Britannic  majefty  are  permitted  to  cut,  load, 
and  carry  away  logwood  from  the  faid  bay,  and  wherever 
elfe  they  had  erefted  fortifications,  upon  condition  only  of 
their  demolishing  fuch  fortifications. 

But  fince  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  the  following 
accounts  having  been  reported  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court 
of  London,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  record  the  fame  in  this 
work;  though  we  are  willing  to  hope,  that  the  court  of 
Spain  will  difavow  what  follows,  or  it  may  polTibly  be  at- 
tended with  a  frefh  war  ;  for  the  confequences  of  which,  fee 
our  article  New  Mexico. 

Philadelphia,  May  10.  By  the  Olive  Branch,  captain  Robin- 
fon,  from  Honduras  bay,  we  have  advice,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  forbad  the  Englifh  from  cutting  wood  in  the  bay  ;  upon 
which  they  had  fent  an  exprefs  to  Jamaica  for  afliftance. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Spanifh 
general  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  bay. 

Sir, 

The  king,  my  mafter,  having  appointed  me  to  the  em- 
ployment of  governor  and  captain-general  of  this  province, 
with  efpecial  order  to  comply  entirely  with  what  his  majefty 
granted  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  ftipulated  in  the  17th 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  Signed  at  Paris  the 
loth  day  of  February,  this  year,  commanding  me  likewife 
that  with  all  poflible  difpatch,  1  fhould  proceed  on  my  voy- 
age, which  I  could  not  do  fo  foon  as  I  defired,  for  various 
difappointments  which  happened.  I  arrived  at  Campeachy 
the  7th  inftant,  and  having  taken  poflellion  the  24th,  I  was 
informed  of  your  arrival  at  Balis  in  the  month  of  April,  alfo 
five  veffels,  and  that  immediately  the  people  were  diSperfed 
as  far  as  Rio  Hondo,  praftifing  from  that  time  the  cutting 
of  logwood,  by  virtne  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  You  did  not 
prefent  the  royal  fchedule  that  my  fovereign  expedited  for 
this  end,  nor  the  licence  of  the  king  of  England  for  the  aSbre- 
faid  effeft. 

This  being  granted,  I  am  obliged  by  the  king,  my  lord,  in 
his  royal  confidence  of  the  government  of  this  province,  and 
to  comply  entirely  with  the  faid  17th  article  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  as  I  faid  before,  to  difpatch  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort  of  Bacalar,  don  Jofeph  Rofado,  with  this, 
requiring  you,  that  in  confideration  of  the  want  of  instru- 
ments for  your  introduction,  and  having  extended  yourSelves, 
gathering  fruits  as  in  your  own  country,  without  waiting  to 
fettle  the  limits  with  the  neceffary  folemnity  that  fhould 
have  fecured  your  eflablifhment,  you  will  be  pleafed,  with 
all  fpeed,  to  give  the  neceffary  advice  to  all  your  community, 
that  are  in  Rio  Hondo,  to  retire  to  Balis;  and  I  expeft  you 
will  prefent  me  with  the  royal  fchedule,  that  the  king,  my 
mafter,  difpatched  to  this  end,  or  with  orders  from  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  for  this  effeft  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  I 
fhall  then  attend  to  it  with  that  care  and  equity  I  am  com- 
manded ;  iffuing  for  that  purpofe  the  neceflary  orders  to  all 
the  commandants,  cabos,  military  and  judiciary  of  all  the 
diftrifts  in  their  jurisdiction  ;  by  which  means  the  fufpicion 
of  the  fatal  confequences  will  ceafe,  which  will  be  inevitable 
if  fuch  conduft  is  continued,  fufEcient  to  deftroy  the  good 
harmony  between  the  two  nations,  and  happy  tranquillity  we 
enjoy,  if  the  remedy  is  not  occurred  to  in  time,  and  our 
fovereign  will  manifeftly  fee  how  we  intereft  ourfelves, 
that  their  juft  and  laudable  intentions  take  effeft,  for  which  I 
am  fo  ready  on  my  part,  as  is  manifeff  by  my  toleration,  that 
you  and  all  your  nation  remain  at  Balis,  and  I  promiSe  my- 
felf  the  fame  on  your  parts,  protefting  always  that  for  the 
refult  of  what  may  happen  by  fuch  irregular  introduction  and 
excefs  of  cutting  logwood,  thofe  who  commit,  or  do  not  re- 
medy them,  will  be  refponfible  after  all.  I  hope  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  anfwer  by  hand  of  the  faid  commandant 
of  Bacalar,  and  other  commands  moft  to  your  fatisfaftion, 
to  manifeft  to  you  the  defire  I  have  to  ferve  you.  God  guard 
you  many  years,  as  he  can,  and  1  defire.  Your  moft  hum- 
ble Servant,  kifles  your  hands, 

Philipe  Rfmires  de  Estinos, 
Marida,  in  Jucatan,  29th  of  December,  1763. 
Seir  Don  Joseph  Maud. 

Don  Jofeph  Rofado,  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  batallion 
of  C.iftillia,  and  commandant  of  this  garrifon  and  royal  fort 
of  St  Philip,  of  Bacalar,  and  it's  jurifdiftions. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  ferjeant  Dionifius  Chavaria,  who 
is  detachedto  the  look-out  of  St.  Anthony,  has  the  necef- 
fary 
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fary  orders,  that  the  Englifh  logwood  cutters  of  Rio  Hondo, 
do  retreat  to  Balis,  without  permitting  them  to  make  any 
demur,  becaufc  that  fince  the  4th  inflant,  when  die  order  of 
the  governor  and  captain- general  was  by  me  intimated  to 
them,  they  have  had  competent  time  to  evacuate  the  river, 
carrying  away  the  utenfils  of  their  houfes.  I  order  and  com- 
mand the  faid  ferjeant,  that  he  receive  eleven  f'oldiers  of  this 
garrifon,  well  armed,  which,  with  four  there  before,  com- 
pletes the  number  of  fifteen,  to  remain  at  the  faid  look-out; 
that  with  them  he  is  not  to  permit  any  Englifh  vefl'el,  under 
any  pretext,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  this  river;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  any  flats  remain  in  the  river,  they  are  to  go  out, 
with  the  utenfils  of  their  houfes,  with  fo  much  brevity,  as 
not  to  permit  them  to  flop  any  where,  but  retire  totally  ;  as 
likewife  thofe  from  the  New  River;  becaufe  in  the  order  in- 
timated to  them,  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  retreat  fhall  be  to 
Balis,  and  no  other  part ;  and  to  act  on  the  contrary,  they 
expofe  themfelves  to  evident  danger,  as  by  their  difobedience 
they  lofe  their  negroes,  and  find  themfelves  under  a  violent 
arreft.  This  order  he  fhall  manifeft  to  as  many  as  are  not 
yet  gone  out,  that  by  this  means  it  arrive  at  the  notice  of 
all  the  baymen,  and  at  no  time  they  may  plead  ignorance. 
And  all  that  is  done  on  the  fubject  by  the  faid  ferjeant,  he 
fhall  give  me  punctual  advice  ;  as  alio  of  what  may  occur, 
to  advife  his  excellency  the  governor  and  captain-general, 
from  whom  I  have  orders  to  execute  what  may  be  needful ; — 
in  cafe  of  contumacy,  difobedience,  or  rebellion,  laying  to 
the  charge  of  the  baymen,  all  the  refults  that  may  happen 
between  the  fovereigns,  for  not  executing  what  they  are  or- 
dered, and  that  it  appear  to  the  faid  ferjeant  what  is  hereby 
ordered  ;  and  that  he  fulfil  his  obligation  with  that  zeal, 
love  and  conduct  he  ought.  This  order  is  given  in  this 
garrifon  and  royal  fort  of  St.  Philip,  Bacalar,  this  22d  of 
February,  1764. 

Joseph  Rosado. 

I,  the  ferjeant  Dionifius  Chavaria,  certify,  that  the  above 
is  a  true  copy  of  the  order  I  received  this  day  from  the  com- 
mandant don  Jofeph  Rofada, 

Jo.  Maud, 

J  a.  Grant,  Dionisius  Chavaria. 

Stephen  Archhold. 

To  his  excellency  William  Henry  Littleton,  Efq;  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  other  the 
territories  thereunto  belonging,  chancellor  and  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  fame,  &c.  the  humble  petition  of  the  princi- 
pal fettlers  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  for  cutting  of  log- 
wood, and  the  commanders  of  veilels  now  lying  there 
to  load, 

Humbly  fheweth, 
That  your  petitioners  by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  (in  the  17th  article  whereof  it  is  ftipulated,  that  the 
fubjects  of  his  Britannic  majefty  fhall  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; 
with  liberty  to  build  houfes  and  magazines,  neceffary  for 
themfelves  and  families)  in  the  month  of  April  1763, 
came  down  here  for  the  aforefaid  purpofe  of  cutting  log- 
wood ;  and  on  their  firft  arrival,  difpatched  a  letter  to  the 
commandant  of  Bacalar,  being  the  neareft  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment;  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  would  tranfmit  it 
to  the  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  province  of  Ju- 
catan  ;  whofe  orders  on  the  fubject,  he,  the  faid  command- 
ant, communicated  to  your  petitioners,  which  was  to  com- 
ply entirely  with  the  16th  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace. 

That  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  from  the  faid  governor 
of  Jucatan,  No.  r,  in  the  anfwer  to  a  letter  from  Jofeph 
Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners,  a  copy  of  which  is  No.  2, 
feveral  of  your  petitioners  went  into  Rio  Hondo,  to  cut  log- 
wood ;  and  from  that  time  unmolefted  followed  their  occu- 
pations, till  the  4th  of  this  inftant  February,  in  good  har- 
mony and  correfpondence  with  the  Spaniards,  by  frequent 
letters  from  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  and  anfwers  by  Jofeph 
Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners,  all  hereunto  annexed,  at 
which  time  don  [ofeph  Rofado,  commandant  of  Bacalar, 
delivered  the  faid  Jofeph  Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners, 
the  letter  from  the  governor  of  Jucatan  aforefaid,  No.  3,  or- 
dering your  petitioners  to  retreat  to  Balis,  'til!  they  pro 
duce  either  a  fchedule  from  his  Catholic  majeftv,  or  orders 
from  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  to  authorize  th;m  to  cut 
logwood.  In  confequence  whereof,  your  petitioners,  with 
all  poffible  difpatch,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  their  effects 
to  the  New  River  and  Balis,  in  both  which  rivers  your  pe- 
titioners had  formerly  fettlements.  But  on  the  23d  inftant 
thev  were  again  difturbed,  by  an  order  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Bacalar,  directed  to  the  ferje.mt  of  the  guard  at 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Hondo,  an  authentic  copy  of  which  is  like- 
wife  annexed,  No.  4,  by  which  your  petitioners  arc  ordered 
to  evacuate  every  river  except  Balis,  where  it  is  admitted 
them  to  ftay  a  little  while,  but,  as  your  petitioners  believe, 
not  to  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  even  there  ;  rhat 
your  petitioners  are  hereby  driven  to  the  gicateft  dillrefs, 
not  having  any  plantations  to  maintain  themfelves  and  fa- 
milies ;  that  bv  means  of  fo  total  a  ftagnatlon  of  bufineis, 
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many  of  your  petitioners,  and  commanders  of  veflels,  that 
have  lain  for  fome  time  here,  are  in  the  greateft  danger  of 
wanting  provi lions  ;  that  they  have  difpofed  of  their  cargoes 
to  your  petitioners,  the  fettlers,  who,  by  reafon  of  being 
driven  from  their  occupations,  arc  incapable  of  paying  for 
them  ;  and  that  the  velfels  lately  arrived,  not  feeing  any 
profpecl  of  immediate  payment,  refufe  to  fell  their  provi- 
fions.  Thefe  are  the  miferies  your  petitioners  experience 
from  the  inhumanity  of  the  Spaniards. 

And  your  petitioners  likewife  humbly  reprefent  to  your  ex- 
cellency, that  not  having  any  legal  authority  for  fettling  dis- 
putes with  each  other,  they  find  themfelves  reduced  to  a  ilrate 
of  anarchy  and  confuiion,  nor  have  the  injured  any  method 
to  feek  redrefs  ;  that  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend, 
that  without  order  it  is  impoflible  for  any  community  long  to 
fubfift. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your  excellency 
will  be  pleafed  to  grant  them  fuch  relief  as  their  own  dit- 
treffed  circumftances  require,  and  your  great  wifdom  fhali 
direct ;  and  your  petitioners  fhall  ever  pray. 

Further    Remarks. 

In  anfwer  to  the  faid  petition  of  the  logwood-cutters  to  go- 
vernor Littleton,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  evident, 
from  the  faid  petition,  that  from  the  month  of  April  1763, 
to  the  4th  day  of  February  1764,  the  logwood  cut- 
ters had  remained  ur.difturbed  in  the  occupation  and  pofief- 
fion  of  all  that  had  been  ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
and  that  the  fufpenfion  of  their  logwood  cutting,  had  been 
in  confequence  of  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  December  1763, 
written  to  Jofeph  Maud,  by  Philipe  Remires  de  Eftinos,  cap- 
tain-general of  Jucatan,  who  had  arrived  at  Campeachy  the 
7th  of  the  fame  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  Spaniard, 
the  letter  of  the  17th  article  had  been  ftrictly  obferved  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen  in  America:  but  as  fomcthing  rela- 
tive to  fecuring  this  trade  to  the  Englifh,  and  preventing  the 
Spaniards  from  being  impofed  on  by  pretenders  to  the 
rights  of  British  Subjects,  had  been  forefeen  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  eitablifhed,  that  ftipulation  had 
been  agreed  on  between  the  crowns  of  Great- Britain  and 
Spain,  and,  according  to  don  Remires's  words,  it  cenfifted 
in  obliging  the  logwood-cutters,  either  to  be  furnifhed  with 
the  royal  schedulb  which  Spain  had  expedited  to 
this  end,  or  with  the  licence  of  the  king  of 
England,  for  the  aforesaid  effect,  and  which  was 
unknown  before  his  arrival. 

It  appears,  that  it  had  been  forefeen  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, that  the  merchants  of  Holland,  France,  and  of  all  the 
maritime  powers,  would  difcern  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  above  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and 
from  fuch  view,  that  fhips  would  be  fitted  out  in  thofe 
countries,  and  navigated  by  Englifh  feamen,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  fent  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  poffefs 
themfelves  of  thofe  advantageous  ftipulations,  which  were 
intended  for  Great-Britain  only. 

And  the  late  war  having  deftined  fuch  numbers  of  the  Englifh 
to  the  fea-  fervice,  more  than  peace  can  employ,  and  by 
that  means  forced  the  Englifh  failors  into  foreign  fervice, 
failors  for  the  above  purpofe  could  not  be  wanting.  Whence 
it  fhould  feem,  it  became  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  either 
the  above-mentioned  schedule  or  licence  fhould  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  cutting  logwood,  as  the 
beft  prefervative  both  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
RIGHTS)  from  the  invafion  of  otheis  by  fallacious  means, 
and  a  mutual  benefit  to  both  nations. 

That  the  want  of  thofe  authorities  is  the  chief  reafon  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  logwood-cutting,  feems  evident  from  the 
words  of  don  Philip  Remires,  that  in  confideration  of  the 
want  of  inftruments  for  your  introduction,  &c.  "  And  I 
'  expect  you  will   prefent  me  with  the  royal  fchedule  that 

*  the  king  my  mailer  difpatched  to  this  end,  or  orders  from 
'  the  king  of  Great-Britain  for  this  effect ;  and  there  is  no 
'  doubt  but   I  fhall  then   attend  to  it  with   the  care  and 

*  equity  I  am  commanded,  iffuing  for  that  purpofe  the  ne- 
c  ceffary  orders  to  all  the  commanders,  cabos,  military  and 
'  judiciary  of  all  the  diftricts  ot  their  jurildiction,  &c." 

By  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Englifh  are  entitled  to 
the  cutting  of  logwood  only  :  but  it  feems  by  the  words  of 
Remires,  uncontradicted  by  the  petitioners  to  governor  Lit- 
tleton, '  that  they  had  extended  themfelves,  gathering  fruits 
'  as  in  their  own  country,  and  without  waiting  to  fettle 
'  the  limits  with  the  neceffary  folemnity  that  ihould  have 
'  fecured  their  eftablifhment.' 

That  fome  proper  meafures  are  neceffary  to  reftrain  the 
piivilege  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain 
only,  and  to  preclude  the  fubjects  of  all  other  ftates  and 
empires  from  the  like  privileges,  was  certainly  what  was  in- 
tended by  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  majefties  :  but  if  fo- 
reign merchants,  by  the  means  of  Englifh  tailors  in  their  fer- 
vice, fhall  invade  the  rights  of  Britifh  fubjects,  and  reap  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  thofe  advantages  that  were  intended  for 
the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  only,  this  is  an  injury  to  the 
mercantile  fubjects  of  England,  as  well  as  detrimental  to 
Spain  ;  and  ought  to  be  prevented    for  their  mutual  benefit. 
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And  it  Teeming  by  Don  Remires's  conduct,  that  a  Schedule 
or  a  Licence  is  to  be  the  touchftone  fignifying  fuch  Britifh 
;i<>ht  and  piivilege,  by  both  courts,  it  fhould  be  complied 
with  :  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  point  was  not  explicitly  fti- 
pulared  by  the  treaty  ;  but  if  the  disadvantages  on  both  fides 
wcie  not  foreleen  till  experienced,  and  the  matter  has  fince 
the  treaty  took  effect,  been  agreed  on  by  both  crowns  as 
Don  Remires  has  reprefented,  it  fhews  that  a  good  harmony 
fubfills  between  them,  and  that  the  expedient  intimated  is 
to  be  ex^rcifed  in  future  to  ftrengthen  that  defirablc  harmony- 
And  certain  it  is,  that  the  indifcriminate  permiilion  of  all 
who  (hall  call  themlelves  Englifhrnen,  to  this  beneficial 
ri"ht  of  cutting  logwood,  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  defeat 
the  advantages  which  are  fixed  by  treaty  to  the  fubjedts  and 
merchants  of  this  ifland  :  and  if  the  refident  logwood-cutters 
at  Honduras,  and  the  Britifh  merchants  who  lend  (hips  thi- 
ther to  trade  with  Biiiifh  logwood-cutters,  are  both  duly 
authorized  by  fchedule  or  royal  licence,  it  will  prevent  fo- 
reign interlopers  from  partaking  of  thofe  Britifh  rights,  un- 
der the  mark  of  being  Englifh  merchants,  becaufe  they  have 
a  few  Englifh  failors  on  (hip-board  to  countenance  them  in 
their  unjufiifiable logwood  traffic. — And  if  the  meafures  men- 
tioned, or  any  other  that  may  prove  (till  more  effedtual  to 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  (hould  do  fo,  then  England  will 
enjoy  the  exclufive  right  and  privilege  of  cutting,  loading, 
and  carrying  away  logwood,  which  may  prove  a  greater 
benefit  to  us,  than  was  perhaps  apprehended  to  arife  from  the 
logwood  article  in  the  Definitive  Treaty. 
To  this  it  has  been  obferved,  that  if  a  fchedule  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  a  licence  from  the  court  of  England  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  known  to  be  neceffary  for  our  logwood- 
cutters  to  have  carried  with  them  to  the  coaft  of  Honduras, 
why  has  this  nation  been  kept  fo  long  in  ignorance  thereof? 
Why  were  not  the  governors  of  our  colonies,  and  particular- 
ly of  Jamaica,  duly  furnifhed  with  them,  in  order  to  give  the 
requifite  authority  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  that  bufinefs  ? 
But  it  appears,  our  governors  were  no  way  apprized  that  fuch 
authorities  were  needful,  and  therefore  were  furnifhed  with 
no  fuch  to  diftribute,  nor  knew  how  to  adt  upondifcovery  of 
the  condudt  of  Spain  towards  the  logwood-cutters ;  they 
could  only  tranfmit  accounts  thereof  to  the  court  of  England, 
while  the  poor  people  were  ruining,  by  expences  and  lofs  of 
time,  occalioned  by  Spanifh  chicanery. 
But  if  the  care  of  our  logwood-trade  might  not  have  been 
entrufted  to  our  felf-interefted  traders,  who  would  hardly 
fail  to  difcover  all  illicit  intruders,  for  the  fake  of  not  being 
interfered  with  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  themfelves;  it  was 
certainly  neceffary  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding  between 
the  contracting  crowns,  to  have  had  it  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  Definitive  Treaty,  that  fuch  royal  fche- 
dules  and  licences  were  the  authorities  required  by  treaty  to 
entitle  Britifh  fubjedts  to  their  right  in  the  logwood-trade  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  and  then  none,  we  may  prefume,  would 
have  attempted  the  trade,  without  being  furnifhed  with  fuch  : 
and  if  this  has  been  an  overfight  in  the  treaty,  it  may  eafily 
be  fupplied,  without  drawing  the  fword  again  upon  this  ac- 
count, provided  the  Spaniards  are  not  infincere;  if  they  are, 
they  may  foon  rue  it,  perhaps.  See  our  article  Mexico, 
our  laft  Remarks  thereon. 

While  this  work  is  printing,  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  London  Gazette.  St.  James's,  July  21, 
1764. — '  In  anfwer  to  the  reprefentations  made  by  his  ma- 
1  jetty's  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  upon  the  late 
'  tranfadtions  of  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  and  his  proceed- 
'  ings  towards  the  Britifh  fubjedts  employed  in  cutting  Log- 

*  wood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  Spanifh  miniftry 

*  have  replied,  That  they  have  not  received  any  advices  from 

*  that  governor  relative  to  this  affair  ;  but  that  it  is  certain 
'  the  Catholic  king  has  given  pofitive  orders  to  the  gover- 
'  nor  of  Jucatan  to  abide  by,  and  obferve  the  XVIIth  arti- 

*  cle  of  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  he  will  not  approve 

*  of  the  conduct  of  his  fubjedts  who  act  in  contravention  to 

*  it.  That  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  that 
'  no  one  (hall  impede  the  Englifh  in  their  cutting  Logwood 
«  in  the  ftipulated  places;  and  he  will  difapprove  of  the  go- 
«  vernors  and  minifters  whenever  they  adt  to  the  contrary, 

*  and  renew  the  moft  ftridt  orders  to  that  effedl.' 
LONGITUDE,  as  it  regards  navigation,  to  which  our 

work  has  an  affinity,  is  the  diflance  of  a  (hip  or  place,  eaft 
or  weft  from  another,  computed  in  degrees  of  the  equator. 
This  diftance  being  reckoned  in  leagues  or  miles,  or  in  de- 
grees of  the  meridian,  and  not  in  thofe  proper  to  the  paral- 
lel of  latitude,   is  ufually  called  departure*. 

'  Departure,  in  navigation,  fignifies  the  eafting  or  weflinrr  of 
a  fliip,  with  refpeft  to  the  meridian(a)  it  departed  or  failed 
from.  Or,  it  is  the  difference  of  longitudt ,  either  ea!t  or 
welt,  between  the  prcfent  meridian  the  fhip  is  under,  and 
that  where  the  laft  reckoning  or  obfervation  was  made  — 
This  departure  any  where,  but  under  the  equator,  muil  be 
accounted  according  to  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree, 
proper  to  the  parallel  the  fliip  is  under. 

(a)  The  meridian  is  an  imaginary  or.  le  fiiupoM  to  pafs  throtich  the 
nn!es  (it  the  rarlh,  anJ  any  give''  ph<-e.  Soih.it  the  plane  cf  thr 
t-irdlrul  meridian  is   in  the  plane  of  ihe  celtftial  unc.      Hence, 


J.  As  ill:  m«iiJ:an  invetts  the  whole  catth,  there  are  Cev:ti]  plsres 
fiiuaced  under  the  Uniz  meridian.  2,-As  it  is  noon-tide  whenever 
the  center  of  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  heavens,  and  ai  the 
meridian  of  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  the  former,  it  follow!,  that 
it  is  noon  at  the  fame  time,  in  ail  places  fnuate  under  the  fame  me- 
ridian. 3.  There  are  as  many  meridians  on  the  earth,  as  there  arc 
points  conceived  in  the  equator.  In  effect,  the  meridians  always 
,change„  as  you  change  the  longitude  of  the  place  ;  and  may  be  faid 
to  be  infinite,  each  place  from  eaft  to  weft  having  it's  fcveial  me- 
tidians. 

To  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea  is  a  problem  that  has  hi- 
therto perplexed  all  mathematicians;  although,  for  the  folu- 
tion  thereof,  great  rewards  have  been  publickly  offered  by 
the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  other  nations  : 
this  being  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  navigation  per- 
fect. Various  are  the  attempts  that  authors  have  made  for 
this  purpofe,  and  various  the  methods  they  have  propofed, 
but  without  fuccefs,  fo  that  the  palm  is  (till  unafcertained. 
The  methods  taken  to  arrive  at  this  point  are  different. 
What  moft  of  them  aim  at,  is  a  method  of  determining  the 
difference  of  time  between  any  two  points  on  the  earth  :  for 
every  1 5  degrees  of  the  equator  anfwering  to  an  hour,  i.  e.  one 
degree  to  4  minutes  of  time,  and  one  minute  of  a  degree  to  15 
fetonds  of  time ;  the  difference  of  time  being  known,  and 
turned  into  degrees,  will  give  the  longitude,  and  vice  verfa. 
This  fome  have  pretended  to  effedt,  by  chronometers  and  au- 
tomata of  various  kinds,  but  always  in  vain  ;  no  time- 
keeper, excepting  a  pendulum  (which  cannot  be  applied  at 
fea)  being  fufficiently  exadt  for  the  purpofe. 
Others  fearch  for  a  means  to  find  the  longitude  in  the  hea- 
vens :  for,  if  the  exadt  times  of  any  celettial  appearance  be 
known  for  two  places,  the  difference  for  thofe  times  gives 
that  of  the  longitude  of  thofe  places.  Now,  in  the  ephe- 
merides  *,  we  have  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
times  of  the  celcftial  phrenomena  ;  as  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  eclipfes,  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  other  pla- 
nets, it's  entrance  into  the  ecliptic,  &c.  accurately  calculated 
for  fome  one  place.  Therefore,  if  the  hour  and  minute  be 
known,  wherein  any  of  the  fame  phasnomena  are  obferved 
in  an  unknown  place,  the  difference  between  the  hour  and 
minute  of  that  place,  and  that  other  to  which  the  tables  are 
computed,  and  confequently  the  difference  of  their  meridi- 
ans and  their  longitude  from  each  other,  are  known  alfo. 

*  Ephemerides  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  tables  calculated  by 
altronomers,  (hewing  the  prefent  (late  of  the  heavens  for 
everyday  at  noon;  that  is,  the  place  wherein  all  the  pla- 
nets are  found  at  that  time. — It  is  from  thefe  tables,  that 
the  eclipfes,  conjunctions, and  afpedts  of  the  planets  are  de- 
termined, and  horofcopes,  or  celettial  fchemes,  conftruded 
&c. 

The  difficulty  here,  does  not  confift  in  the  exadt  finding  of 
the  time,  which  is  eafily  had  from  the  fun's  altitude  or  azi- 
muth, but  thedefedt  lies  in  the  fewnefs  of  proper  celettial 
appearances  capable  of  being  thus  obferved  :  for  all  (low  mo- 
tions (v.  gr.  that  of  Saturn)  are  excluded,  as  (hewing  but  a 
little  difference  in  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time;  and  it  beina- 
required  in  this  cafe,  that  the  phaenomenon  be  fenfibly  varied 
in  two  minutes  time,  an  error  of  two  minutes  in  time  pro- 
duces another  of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude. — Now  there 
are  no  phenomena  in  the  heavens  that  have  thefe  requifites, 
excepting  the  feveral  ftages  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  her 
longitude,  or  place  in  the  zodiac ;  her  diftance  from  the 
fixed  (tars,  or  appulfe  to  them  ;  her  ingrefs  into  the  ecliptic, 
or  the  points  of  her  orbit,  where  that  cuts  the  ecliptic  ;  and 
the  conjunction,  diftance,  and  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites. 

1.  The  method  by  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  is  eafy,  and  fuf- 
ficiently accurate,  were  thefe  eclipfes  every  night.  At  the 
moment  wherein  we  fee  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  lunar 
eclipfe  by  a  telefcope,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  the  al- 
titude or  azimuth  of  fome  fixed  (tar,  from  which  the  hour 
and  minute  are  eafily  found;  or  without  the  altitude,  if  the 
ftar  be  in  the  meridian. — This  hour  and  minute,  therefore, 
thus  found,  and  compared  with  that  expreffed  in  the  tables, 
gives  the  longitude. 

2.  The  moon's  place  in  the  zodiac  is  a  phasnomenon  more 
frequent  than  that  of  her  eclipfes;  but  then  the  obfervation 
thereof  is  difficult,  the  calculus  complicated,  by  reafon  of 
two  parallaxes,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  practicable  at  fea,  in  gene- 
ral, to  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. — Indeed,  by  wait- 
ing 'till  the  moon  comes  into  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and 
then  taking  the  altitude  of  fome  remarkable  (tar  (the  altitude 
being  fuppofed  to  be  firft  known)  from  this  altitude  and  the 
latitude,  we  (hall  be  able  to  find  the  time  pretty  accurately, 
though  it  will  be  better  to  do  it  by  fome  (tar  in  the  meridian. 
— Now,  the  time  being  found,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  what 
point  of  the  ecliptic  is  then  in  the  meridians  or  mid  heaven. 
— Thus  we  (hall  have  the  moon's  place  in  the  zodiac,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  time  of  our  place. — Then,  in  the  ephemeris, 
we  find  what  hour  it  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  ephemeris, 
when  the  moon  is  in  that  part  of  the  zodiac:  thuswefhall 
have  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  two  places  for  the  fame  time, 
the  difference  of  which  will  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 
3.  In  regard  there  are  many  times  when  the  moon  cannot  be 
obferved  in  the  meridian,  there  is  therefore  another  (till  more 
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frequent  phenomenon,  from  which  the  longitude  is  fought, 
viz.  the  moon's  appulfe  and  recefs  from  the  fixed  ftars:  for 
from  thence  the  moon's  true  place  may  be  inveftigated  for 
the  given  time  of  obfervation. — But  this  method,  by  reafon 
of  the  parallaxes,  and  the  folution  of  oblique  fpherical  tri- 
angles, and  the  various  cafes,  is  (b  difficult  and  perplexed, 
that  mariners  will  fcarce  ever  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

4.  To  find  the  longitude  by  the  moon's  ingi  els  into  the  eclip- 
tic, obferve  the  moment  of  that  ingrefs :  then,  in  the  ephe- 
meris,  fee  what  hour  it  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  ephemeris, 
when  that  ingrefs  happens. — The  difference  between  thefe 
times  gives  the  difference  of  longitude. 

5.  The  phaenomena  of  Jupiter's  fatellites  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  of  the  moon,  for  finding  the  longitude;  by 
reafon  the  former  are  lets  liable  to  parallaxes,  and  do  further 
afford  a  very  commodious  obfervation,  in  every  fituation  of 
that  planet  above  the  horizon. — Their  motion  is  very  fwift, 
and  muff  be  calculated  for  every  hour,  and  for  that  reafon 
are  not  found  in  the  common  ephemerides. — Now,  to  find 
the  longitude  by  means  of  thefe  fatellites,  with  a  good  tele- 
fcope,  obferve  a  conjunction  of  two  of  them,  or  of  one  of 
them  with  Jupiter,  or  any  other  the  like  appearance:  and, 
at  the  fame  time  find  the  hour  and  minute  from  the  meri- 
dian altitude  of  fome  ftar  ;  then,  confulting  tables  of  the  fa- 
tellites, obferve  the  hour  and  minute  wherein  fuch  appear- 
ance happens  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  which  the  ta- 
bles are  calculated. — This  difference  of  time,  as  before,  will 
give  the  longitude. 

All  methods,  which  depend  on  the  phaenomena  of  the  hea- 
vens having  this  one  defect,  that  they  cannot  be  obferved  at 
ail  times;  and  being,  befides,  difficult  of  application  at  fea, 
by  reafon  of  the  motion  of  the  lhip;  there  are  fome,  who 
leaving  the  moon  and  the  fatellites,  have  recourfe  to  clocks, 
and  other  automata ;  which,  could  they  be  made  perfectly 
juft  and  regular,  fo  as  to  move  with  the  fun,  without  either 
gaining  or  lofing,  and  without  being  affected  with  the  change 
of  air  and  of  climates,  the  longitude  would  be  had  with  all 
the  eafe  and  accuracy  imaginable  :  nothing  more  being  re- 
quired, but  to  fet  the  machine  by  the  fun  at  the  time  of  de- 
parture, and  when  the  longitude  of  any  place  is  defired,  to 
find  the  hour  and  minute  from  the  heavens  (which  is  done  at 
night  by  the  ftars,  and  in  the  day  by  the  fun  ;)  for  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  time  thus  obferved,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
chine, gives  the  longitude. — But  no  fuch  machine  has  been 
yet  difcovered,  wherefore  recourfe  has  been  ftill  further  had 
to  other  methods. 

Mr.  Whifton  and  Mr.  Ditton  have  propofed  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  longitude  by  the  flafh  and  report  of  great  guns. 
—Sounds,  it  is  known,  move  pretty  equably  in  all  their 
ftages :  if  then  a  mortar  or  great  gun  be  exploded  at  a  place 
whofe  longitude  is  known,  the  difference,  it  was  judged,  be- 
tween the  time  wherein  the  flafh  (which  moves,  as  it  were, 
inftantaneoufly)  is  feen,  and  the  found,  which  moves  at  the 
rate  of  four  feconds  in  a  mile,  is  heard,  will  give  the  dis- 
tance of  thofe  places  from  each  other;  whence,  if  their  lati- 
tudes be  known,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  likewife 
known.     Moreover, 

If  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  explofion  be  known,  fay  they, 
(for  the  place  where  it  is  made)  by  obferving  the  hour  and 
minute  from  the  fun  and  ftars,  at  the  place  whofe  longitude 
is  required  ;  the  difference  between  thofe  times  will  give  the 
difference  of  longitude.     And, 

Jf  the  faid  mortar  be  loaded  with  an  iron-fhell  full  of  com- 
buftible  matter,  and  hoifted  perpendicularly,  it  will  carry 
the  fame  a  mile  high,  which  will  be  feen  near  an  hundred 
miles  ;  if  therefore  neither  the  found  fliould   be  heard,  nor 
the  flafh  feen,  the  diftance  of  any  remote  place  from  that  of 
the  mortar  may  be  determined  from  the  altitude  of  the  fhell 
above  the  horizon  of  the  place  unknown  :  and,  the  diftance 
and  latitude  known,  the  longitude  is  eafily  found. 
According  tothisfcheme,  it  was  propofed  to  have  fuch  mor- 
tars fixed  at  proper  diftances  and  at  known  ftations,  on  all 
the  frequented  coafts,  iflands,  capes,  &c.  and  to  be  exploded 
at  certain  hours,  for  the  obfervation  of  mariners. 
This  method,  however,  plaufible  in  theory,  has  the  fate  of  all 
the  reft,  and  is  found  ufelefs  in   the  practice,  as  being  ex- 
tremely troublefome,  and  yet  precarious. — It  fuppofes  that 
founds  may  be  heard  40, 50,  or  60  miles :  of  which,  it  is  true, 
we  have  inftances,  but  they  are  very  rare:  and,  ordinarily, 
the  report  of  a  cannon   is  not  heard  above  half  fo  far,  and 
fometimes  much  lefs. — It  fuppofes  found  to  move  always  with 
equal  velocity;   whereas,  in  fact,  it's  velocity  is  increafed  or 
diminifhed  as  it  moves  with  oragainft  the  wind — It  fuppofes 
alfo,  the  ftrength  of  powder  uniform,  and  that  the  fame  quan- 
tity carries  the  fame  range:   the  contrary  whereof  is  known 
to  every  gunner. — We  fay  nothing  of  thick  cloudy  nights, 
when  no  lights  can  be  feen;  nor  of  ftormy  nights,  when  no 
ibund  can  be  heard,  even  at  inconfiderable  diftances. 
We  have  another  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  propofed 
by  the  fame  Mr.  Whifton,  viz.  by  the   inclinatory,  or  Dip- 
ping Needle.     This  dipping,  or  inclinatory-needle,  is  a 
rnignetical  needle  fo  hung,  as  that,  inifead  of  playing  hori- 
zontally,  and  pointing  out  north  and  fouth,  one  end  dips, 
or  inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  points  to  a  certain 
degree  of  elevation  above  it.  Or, 


A  dipping-needle  may  be  defined  to  be  a  long  irraight  piece 
Of  ftefel,  every  way  equally  poifed  on  it's  center,  and  after-. 
wards   touched  with  a  load-ftone,  but  fo  contrived,  as  rio"' 
to  play  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  does  the  common  horizon' 
tal  needle,  but  to  fvving  in  a  vertical   plane,  about  an  axis 
parallel   to  the  horizon  :  and  this   in  order   to  difcovei  the 
exadt  tendency  of  the  power  of  magnetifm. 
The  inventor  of  the  dipping-needle  was  an  Englifhman,  Ro- 
bert Norman,  a  compafs- maker  for  mariners,  in  Wapping, 
near  the  city  of  London,  about  the  year  1576.     The  occa- 
fion  of  the  difcovery  he  himfelf  relates,  viz.  that  it  being  his 
cuftom  to  finifh  and  hang  the  needles  of  his  compafles,  before 
he  touched  them,  he  always  found  that,  immediately  after 
the  touch,  the  north  point  would  bend,  or  decline  downwards, 
under  the  horizon  :  infomuch  that,  to  balance  the  needlu 
again,  he  was  always  forced  to  put  a  piece  of  wax  on  the 
iburh  end,  as  a  counterpoife. 

The  conftancy  of  this  effect  led  him,  at  length,  to  cbferve 
the  precife  quantity  of  the  Dips,  or  to  mealure  the  greateft 
angle  which  the  needle  would  make  with  the  horizon.  This, 
in  the  year  1576,  he  found  at  London  to  be  71°  50';  but 
the  dip  varies,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  direction. 
Burrows,  Gilbert,  Ridley,  Bond,  &c.  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  difcovery  to  the  finding  of  the  latitude  ;  and  the  laft  au- 
thor, going  farther,  propofed  likewife  the  finding  of  the  lon- 
gitude thereby  :  but,  for  want  of  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments, he  could  go  no  length. 

Mr.  Whifton,  being  furnifhed  with  the  further  obfervations 
of  Col.  Windham,  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Pere  Noel,  Pere  Feuillee,  and  his  own,  has  improved  greatly 
on  the  doctrine  and  ufe  of  this  needle,  brought  it  to  more 
certain  rules,  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  longitude  thereby. 
In  order  to  this  he  obferves,  ift,  That  the  true  tendency  of 
the  north  or  fouth  ends  of  every  magnetic  needle  is  not  to 
that  point  in  the  horizon  to  which  the  horizontal  needle  points, 
but  towards  another  direclly  under  it,  in  the  fame  vertical, 
and  in  different  degrees  under  it,  in  different  ages,  and  at 
different  places. 

2dly,  That  the  power  by  which  a  horizontal  needle  is  go- 
verned, and  all  our  navigation  ordinarily  directed,  is  proved 
to  be  but  one  quarier  of  the  power,  by  which  the  dipping- 
needle  is  moved  ;  which  fhould  render  the  latter  far  the  more 
effectual  and  accurate  inftrument. 

3dly,  That  a  dipping-needle,  a  foot  long,  will  plainly  (hew 
an  alteration  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  in  half  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  74.  geographical  miles; 
i.  e.  fuppofing  that  diftance  taken  along,  or  near  a  meridian  -t 
and  a  needle  of  four  feet,  in  two  or  three  miles. 
4thly,  A  dipping-needle,  four  feet  long,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  will  fhew  an  equal  alteration  along  a  parallel ;  as  one 
of  a  foot  long  will  fhew.  along  a  meridian,  i.  e.  this  will, 
with  equal  exactnefs,  fhew  the  longitude,  as  that  the  lati- 
tude. 

This  depends  on  the  pofition  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  found  to  lie  about  14  or 
15  degrees  from  the  parallels. 

Hence  he  argues,  that,  as  we  can  have  needles  of  5,  6,  7, 
8,  or  more  feet  long,  which  will  move  with  ftrength  fufficient 
for  exact:  obfervation ;  and  fince  microfcopes  may  be  applied 
to  the  viewing  of  the  fmalleft  divifions  of  degrees  on  the  limb 
of  the  inftrument ;  it  is  evident  the  longitude  at  land  may  be 
found  thereby,  to  lefs  than  four  miles. 
And,  as  there  have  been  many  obfervations  made  at  fea  with 
the  fame  inftrument,  by  Noel,  Feuillee,  &c.  which  have  de- 
termined the  dip  ufually  within  a  degree,  fometimes  within 
half,  or  a  third  of  a  degree,  and  this  with  fmall  needles  of  five 
or  fix,  or,  at  the  molt,  nine  inches  long;  it  is  evident,  the 
longitude  may  be  found  even  at  fea,  to  lefs  than  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  degree.  Thus  much  premifed,  the  obfervation  ltlolf 
follows  : 

To  find  the  longitude  or  latitude  by  the  dipping-needle. — If 
the  lines  of  equal  dip  below  the  horizon  be  drawn  on  maps, 
or  fea  charts,  for  good  obfervations,  it  will  be  eafy,  from  the 
longitude  known,  to  find  the  latitude  ;  and,  from  the  latitude 
known  to  find  the  longitude,  either  at  fea  or  land. 
Suppofe,  e.  gr.  you  were  travelling,  or  failing,  along  the  me- 
ridian of  London,  and  found  the  angle  of  dip,  with  a  needle 
of  one  foot,  to  be  75°;  the  chart  will  fhew,  that  this  me- 
ridian, and  the  time  of  dip,  meet  in  the  latitude  of  500  11'; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  latitude  fought.     Or, 
Suppofe  you  was  travelling,  or  failing,  along  the  parallel  of 
London,  i.  e.  in  510  32'  north  latitude,  and  you  found  the 
angle  of  the  dip  to  be  74°;  this   parallel,   and   the  line  of 
this  dip,  will  meet  in  the  map  in  i°  46'  of  eaft  longitude  from 
London;  which  is,  therefore,  the  longitude  fought :  yet  this 
fcheme  alfo,  has  proved  impracticable  and  unl'uccefsful  in  it's 
application. 

Since  every  method  which  hath  been  hitherto  attempted, 
hath  proved  abortive,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at 
fea  remains  ftill  the  great  defideratum  in  navigation;  it  is  im- 
prudent to  depend  longer  upon  any  one  of  thofe  methods  which 
have  been  yet  tried  ;  the  difficulties  in  each  being  palpably, 
and,  pei haps,  abiblutelv  infuperable. 

Another 
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Another  method,  lately  Started,  whereby  this  important  dif- 
coyery  has  been  attempted,  is,  by  A  Ntw  and  Universal 
Problem,  by  which  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  in  the 
DEAD-RECKONING,  and  the  Distance  of 
The  Ship's  Run,  are  said  to  be  corrected  by  the 
same  Observation  that  the  Latitude  is,  and  to 
the  same  Certainty,  without  any  Regard  to  Lee- 
Way,  Current  of  the  Sea,  or  Variation  of  the 
Compass.  By  the  Rev,  Richard  Locke,  an  Englishman. 
As  this  is  a  problem,  faid  by  the  reverend  author  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  the  truth  thereof  to  be  not  only  founded  upon 
geometrical  demon!! ration,  but  experimental  practice  at  fea, 
where  he  affirms  he  has  tried  the  fame;  it  feems  to  defcrve 
due  public  notice  and  attention. 

That  the  public  might  be  informed  of  this  difcovery,  the  au- 
thor firlt  printed  and  publifhed  the  fact,  as  he  declares,  the 
24th  of  January,  175 1,  in  the  London  Evening-Port.  After 
which  he  was  advifed  to  pubhlh  the  problem,  and  the  demon- 
stration thereof,  in  a  pamphlet;  which  he  has  done,  within 
the  compafs  of  14  pages,  addrefled  to  the  honourable  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  infpecf.  the  longitude,  and 
to  the  Public  in  general.  Which  being  fent  to  me  the  laft 
year,  and  recommended  by  feveral  worthy  gentlemen,  as  a 
matter  confident  with  a  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and  necef- 
fary  to  be  publifhed  therein;  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  the 
fame  a  place  in  this  work,  under  the  firft  head  that  occurred, 
where  I  could  do  it  with  any  fort  of  propriety:  and  the  rea- 
der will  find  the  whole  under  the  article  Commanders  of 
Ships;  with  an  addrefs  to  them,  as  requeued  to  try  the 
fame  experimentally  at  fea.     But, 

As  thofe  gentlemen,  without  difparagement  to  their  high  im- 
portance and  utility  to  the  (late,  arc,  in  the  general,  better 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  practical  rules  of  navigation*, 
as  they  are  commonly  taught  them  by  rote,  and  not  by  reafon 
and  dcmonfiration,  they  may  be  prefumed  not  to  be  compe- 
tent judges  of  the  demonstrative  part,  which,  Mr.  Locke  fays, 
he  has  given,  and,  therefore,  may  not  as  yet  be  attentive  to 
the  experimental  trial  and  practice  of  what  that  gentleman 
has  offered  for  their  fervice:  wherefore,  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  his  difcovery,  for  the  benefit  of  all  practical 
navigators,  to  the  few  following  plain  rules  and  precepts; 
which,  he  fays,  are  the  refult  of  his  demonltration.  Seethe 
article  Commanders  of  Ships,  for  the  whole  of  what  he 
has  communicated. 

•  An  objection  that  fome  have  made  againft  the  Study  of  ma- 
thematical learning  is,  that  we  fee,  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs 
of  life,  thefe  affairs  are  carried  on  and  managed  by  fuch  as 
are  no  great  mathematicians,  as  fea  men,  fhip-wrights,  engi- 
neers, mill -  wrights, Surveyors,  gaugers.clock-makers,  glafs- 
grinders,  &:c.  and  that  the  mathematicians  are  commonly 
Speculative,  retired,  iludious  men,  that  are  not  for  an  active 
life  and  bufinefs,  but  content  chemfelves  to  fit  in  their 
Studies,  and  pore  over  a  fcheme  or  a  calculation.  To  which 
there  is  this  plain  and  eafy  anfwer:  The  mathematicians 
have  not  only  invented  and  ordered  all  the  arts  above-men- 
tioned, and  mod  others  by  which  thefe  grand  affairs  are 
managed,  but  have  laid  down  precepts,  contrived  instru- 
ments and  abridgments  fo  plainly,  that  common  artificers 
are  capable  of  practising  by  them,  though  they  understand 
not  a  tittle  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  precepts  are  built: 
and  in  this  they  have  confulted  the  good  and  necessities  of 
mankind. 

Thofe  affairs  demand  fo  great  a  number  of  people  to  ma- 
nage them,  that  it  is  impolfible  to  breed  fo  many  good,  or 
even  tolerable  mathematicians.  The  only  thing  then  to  be 
done  wa6,  to  make  their  precepts  fo  plain,  that  they  might 
be  underllood  and  praclifed  by  a  multitude  of  men.  This 
will  belt  appear  by  examples.  Noafiing  is  more  ordinary 
than  difpatch  of  bufiuefs  by  common  arithmetic,  by  the 
tables  of  Simple  and  compound  interelt,  annuities,  &c.  yet 
how  few  men  of  bufinefs  understand  the  reaSons  of  the  rules 
given  in  common  arithmetic,  or  the  construction  of  thoSe 
tables  that  are  made,  but  Securely  rely  on  them  as  true. 
They  were  the  good  and  the  thorough  mathematicians, 
that  gave  thefe  p/eceptB  fo  plain,  and  calculated  thefe  tables, 
that  facilitate  the  practice  fo  much.  Nothing  is  more  uni- 
verSally  neceflary  than  the  meafuringof  planes  and  folids  : 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  breed  So  many  good  mathematicians, 
as  that  there  may  be  one  that  underllands  all  the  geometry 
requifite  for  furveying,  and  meafuring  of  prifms  and  pyra- 
mids, and  their  parts,  and  mealuring  fruitums  of  conoids 
and  fpheroids,  in  every  market-town,  where  fuch  work  is 
neceifary. 

The  mathematicians,  therefore,  have  inferibed  fuch  lines 
on  their  common  rulers,  and  Sliding- rules,  and  adapted  fo 
plain  precepts  to  them,  that  every  country  carpenter  and 
gauger  can  do  the  bulmefs  accuia'ely  enough,  though  he 
knows  no  more  ofthe  rationale  of  thofe  inllruments,  tables, 
and  precepts  he  makes  ufe  of,  than  a  hobby-horfe.  So,  in 
navigation,  it  is  impoflible  to  breed  fo  many  good  mathe 
maticians  as  would  be  neceflary  to  fail  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  Ships  of  the  nation.  But  the  mathematicians  hive 
laid  down  So  plain  and  diliinct  precepts,  calculated  necelS.iry 
tables,  and  contrived  convenient  inllruments,  fo  th.it  a  lla- 
mnn,  that  knows  not  the  truths  on  which  his  precepts  and 
tables  depend,  may  practife  Safely  by  them.  They  refolve 
triangles  every  day,  that  know  not  the  reafon  of  any  one 
of  tluii  operations.     Seamen,  in  their  calculations,  make 


ufe  of  artificial  numbers,  or  logarithms,  that  know  nothirg 
of  their  contrivance:  and,  indeed,  all  thofe  great  inven- 
tions ofthe  molt  famous  mathematicians  had  been  almofc. 
ulelefs  for  thofe  common  and  great  affairs,  had  not  the 
practice  of  them  been  made  eafy  to  thofe  who  cannot  un- 
derltand  them.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  to  thofe 
fpeculative  retired  men  we  owe  the  rules,  the  inilrumcnts, 
the  precepts  for  ufing  them,  and  the  tables  which  facilitate 
the  diSpatch  of  fo  many  great  affairs,  and  Supply  mankind 
with  So  many  conveniencies  of  life.  They  were  the  men 
that  taught  the  world  to  apply  arithmetic,  aftronomy,  and 
geometry  to  failing,  without  which  the  needle  would  be 
lhll  ulelefs.  Juft  the  fame  way,  in  the  other  parts  of  ma- 
thematics, the  precepts  that  are  practised  by  multitudes, 
without  being  underllood,  were  contrived  by  fome  Sew  great 
mathematicians. 

The  rules  as  given  by  Mr.  Locke,  for  the  ufe  of  practical  na- 
vigators, are  as  follow :  which  I  am  requested  to  add  to  what 
has  been  faid  under  the  preceding  article  of  Commanders 
of  Ships  ;  and,  if  they  Should  prove  to  be  true,  it  will  be  very 
extraordinary  that  the  molt  eflential  part  of  the  practical  art  of 
navigation  lnould  be  reducible  to  a  quarter  of  a  Sheet  of  paper. 

To  all  Gentlemen  Seamen,  Mariners,  and  others, 
of  all  Nations,  who  are  any  way  concerned  in 
Practical  Navigation  : 

A  plain,  eafy,  and  practical  method  to  difcover  the  Longi- 
tude at  Ska,  for  the  Safety  and  prefervation  of  Shipping. 
By  Richard  Locke,  an  Englishman. 

The  two  principal  things  to  be  regarded,  to  obtain  the  true 
longitude  at  fea,  are,  to  meafure  as  correct  a  distance  of  the 
Ship's  run  as  can  be,  by  the  half-minute  glafs  and  log-line, 
and  to  make  a  true  obfervation  of  latitude. 
And,  when  you  cart  up  the'day's  work,  or  traverfe,  to  find 
the  longitude  and  latitude  in  the  common  way,  take  their 
courfes  as  entered  on  the  log-board,  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  lee-way,  variation,  or  currents ;  and,  if  you  find 
the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  to  be  more  than  the  latitude  in  the 
obfervation,  take,  or  Subtract,  the  difference  from  the  lati- 
tude in  the  traverfe,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude. — But,  if  you 
find  it  lefs  in  the  traverfe  than  in  the  obfervation,  take  the 
difference  from  the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  the  latitude;  al- 
ways remembering,  that  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  muft  be 
made  equal  to  the  latitude  in  the  obfervation ;  and,  what  is 
more  or  lefs,  to  add  to,  or  Subtract  from  the  longitude. — 
This  is  to  be  done  every  time  you  make  an  obfervation ;  and 
when  you  have  got  the  miles  of  eaSting  or  welting,  if  they  are 
in  the  fame  latitude,  divide  them  by  the  miles  of  one  degree 
in  that  latitude. — If  of  different  latitudes,  divide  them  by  the 
miles  of  the  middle  latitude,  between  the  two  obfervations. — 
And  this  will  give  the  longitude  in  degrees,  as  mentioned  in 
my  book,  or  it  may  be  found  by  the  following  eafy  table. 
By  thefe  instructions,  carefully  obferved,  any  ifland  or  place, 
whole  longitude  and  latitude  are  known,  may  be  hit  upon  a 
meridian,  as  near  as  you  can  make  your  obfervation  of  latitude. 

A  Table  of  the  geometrical  miles  of  one  degree  of  Longi- 
tude for  every  degree  of  latitude. 


Lat. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

J7 
18 

J9 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 


Miles. 


29 
3° 
N.  B.  T 
of  the 
by  2, 


59>8 
59,6 
59,4 
59.2 
59»o 
58,8 
58,6 

58,4 
58,2 

58,0 

57,8 

57,6 

57,4 
57,2 

57,° 
56,6 

56>3 
56,0 

55,6 
55,3 
55'° 
54,6 
54,3 
5-4,° 
53,6 
53.3 
53,° 
52,5 
52,0 

5  1 .5 
o  find  the  mid 
two  oblerved 

which  gives 


Lat. 


Miles. 


Lat. 


31  51,0  61 

32  50,5  62 

33  50,o  63 

34  49,5  64 

35  49,°  65 

36  48,5  66 

37  48,o  67 

38  47,5  68 

39  47,o  69 

40  46,5  70 

41  46,0  71 

42  45,5  72 

43  45,°  73 

44  44,5  74 

45  44,o  75 

46  43,5  76 

47  43'°  77 

48  42  78 

49  4i  79 

50  40  80 

5'  39  8l 

52  38  82 

53  37  83 

54  36  84 

55  3S  ?! 

56  34  86 

57  33  87 

58  32  88 

59  31  89 

60  30  go 

die  latititude  by  this  table,  add  the  miles 
latitudes  together,  and  divide  the  fum 
the  middle  latitude. 

Richard  Locke. 
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29 
28 

27 
26 

25 
24 

23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
14 

13 

12 
11 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 
1 
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Remarks. 

This  rrentl-man,  Mr.  Locke,  appears  to  be  very  (anguine 
w.th  regard  ro  the  truth  of  his  dilcovery;  and  therefore  has, 
in  his  before-mentioned  book,  given  a  general  challenge  to  all 
the  mathematicians  in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or  (hew  any 
other  method  of  dilcoveiing  the  longitude  at  fat  that  may 
be  depended  upon.— The  caul'e  of  this  challenge,  it  feems, 
was,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  by  reafon  of  fome  perfonal 
maltreatment  that  the  author  thinks  he  met  with,  from  fome 
mathematicians  in  England,  upon  the  publication  of  the  fiift 
edition  of  his  pamphlet.— How  this  matter  (lands  between 
thole  gentlemen,  I  am  no  otherwife  acquainted  than  by  hear- 
fav.—lt  is  pity  that  men  of  fcience  fhould  have  any  rancour 
towards  each  other  —  Time  and  experience  will  (hew  whether 
the  problem  is  true  or  falfe,  in  the  application  made  of  ic  to 
the  dilcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea. 

I  teie  is  one  thing  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve,  before  I 
difmifs  this  matted  that,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  generoufly  com- 
municated his  problem  to  the  public,  fo  that  every  body  now 
may  be  mailers  of  it,  and  put  the  fame  in  practice  at  fea, 
without  any  difficulty  or  expence ;  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
public  fhould  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and  not  be  impofed 
upon  by  granting  rewards  to  fuch  who  may  pretend  to  dif- 
cover  the  longitude  at  fea,  by  other  ways  and  means,  when 
they  really  make  ufe  of  Mr.  'Locke's  difcovery  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Observations,  fince  the  above,  upon  the  article  Longi- 
tude. 

Under  the  article  of  Commanders  of  Merchants  Ships, 
is  contained  the  whole  of  Mr.  Locke's  new  problem  for  the 
dilcovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea;  which  the  author 
was  requeued  to  infert  feveral  years  ago,  in  the  firft  edition 
of  this  work,  as  a  record,  (if  the  demonstration  therein  faid 


to  be 


give 


,  fhould  be  found  to  be  true,  as  well  from  ex- 
perience as  theory)  to  afcertain  Mr.  Locke's  right  to  the 
reward  promifed,  to  the  diScoverer  of  a  matter  of  fuch  im- 
portance. The  fame  was  alfo  inferted  in  the  fecond  edition 
of  this  work;  and  the  fame  is  requested  to  be  continued  in 
this  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  made  in  the  prefent  year 
1765,  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  feveral  years 
fince  been  dead,  in  goinc;  to  America,  to  make  a  further  trial 
of  the  truth  of  his  new  problem;  of  which  he  had  often  declared 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  by  what  he  had  experienced  at 
fea  :  but,  he  was  defirous  to  have  repeated  and  inconteftible 
evidence  and  conviction  thereof,  before  he  made  proper  ap- 
plication to  the  Britifh  parliament,  as  was  his  intention. 
In  confequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  requefted 
that  all  Gentlemen,  who  are  thoroughjud2.es  of  the  faid 
new  problem,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  fame  is  demon- 
strably true,  and  is  actually  thedifcovery  of  the  Longitude 
at  Sea;  or  has  been  any  way  conducive  to  the  difcovery 
thereof;  and  any  Commanders  or  Masters  of  Ships, 
who  Shall  have  tried  and  experienced  the  truth  of  Mr.  Locke's 
difcovery,  would  apply  to  Mr.  Pos,tlethwayt,  the  author 
of  this  Dictionary,   at  his  House  in   Pinners-Court, 

NEAR    THE  PAY-OFFICE,    IN    BroAD-StREET,    NEAR  THE 

Royal-Exchange,  London;  and  if  they  prove  any  way 
inftrumental  to  obtain  any  public  reward  for  Mr.  Locke's 
difcovery,  Mr.  Poftlethwayt  is  authorized  by  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Locke,  to  treat  with  them  upon  the  occafion. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
Longitude  at  Sea. 

An  act  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or  per- 
sons as  Shall  dilcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  in  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne. 

Whereas  it  is  well  known,  by  all  that  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  navigation,  that  nothing  is  fo  much  wanted  and  defired 
at  Sea,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude,  for  the  Safety  and 
quicknefs  of  voyages,  the  preservation  of  Ships,  and  the  lives 
of  men  :  and  whereas,  in  thejudgmentof  able  mathematicians 
and  navigators,  feveral  methods  have  already  been  difcovcred. 
true  in  theory,  though  very  difficult  in  practice,  fome  of 
which  (there  is  reafon  to  expect)  may  be  capable  of  improve- 
ment, Some  already  difcovered  may  be  propofed  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  others  may  be  invented  hereafter :  and  whereas  Such 
a  diScovery  would  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  trade  of 
Great-Britain,  and  very  much  for  the  honour  of  this  king- 
dom ;  but,  befides  the  great  difficulty  of  the  thing  itfeJf, 
partly  for  the  want  of  Some  public  reward,  to  be  Settled  as  an 
encouragement  for  So  uSeful  and  beneficial  a  work,  and  partly 
for  want  of  money  for  trials  and  experiments  neceSTary  there- 
to, no  Such  inventions  or  propofals,  hitherto  made,  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  queen's 
molt  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  lords  Spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  par- 
liament aSTembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  firft  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  the  fpcaker  of  the  honourable  houfe 
•f  commons,  the  Suit  commi.Tioner  of  the  navy,  the  firft 
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commissioner  of  trade,  the  admirals  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  Squadrons,  the  mafter  of  the  Trinity  Houfe,  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  royal  aftronomer  of  Green- 
wich, the  Savilian,  LucaSian,  and  Plumian  proSefiors  of  the 
mathematics  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  all  for  the  time  being; 
the  right  honourable  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, Philip  lord  bifhop  oS  Hereford,  George  lord  bifhop 
of  Briftol,  Thomas  lord  Trevor,  the  honourable  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  Bart.  Speaker  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  com- 
mons, the  honourable  Francis  Robarts.ESq;  James  Stanhope, 
Efq;  William  Clayton,  Efq;  and  William  Lowndes,  Efq;  be 
conftituted,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  commissioners 
for  the  diScovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  for  examining, 
trying,  and  judging  of  all  propofals,  experiments,  and  ioi-» 
provements  relating  to  the  Same;  and  that  the  Said  commis- 
sioners, or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  propofal  or  propoSals  that  (hall  be  made  to 
them  for  difcoveiing  the  Said  longitude;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commissioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  Shall  be  fo  far 
Satisfied  of  the  probability  of  any  fuch  diScovery,  as  to  think 
it  proper  to  make  experiments  thereoS,  they  Shall  certiSy  the 
Same,  under  their  hands  and  Seals,  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names 
who  are  the  authors  of  Such  propoSals;  and,  upon  producing 
fuch  certificate,  the  Said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  Sor  any  Such  Sum  or 
Sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the 
Said  commissioners  for  the  diScovery  of  the  Said  longitude,  or 
any  five  or  more  of  them,  Shall  think  neceflary  for  making  the 
experiments,  payable  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy:  which  fum 
or  fjms  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  is  hereby  required  to  pay 
immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  Shall  be  appointed  by 
the  commiSfioners  for  the  diScovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  to 
make  thjfe  experiments,  out  of  any  money  that  Shall  be  in 
his  hands,  unapplied  Sor  the  uSe  of  the  navy. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That, 
after  experiments  made  of  any  propofal  or  propofals  for  the 
diScovery  of  the  Said  longitude,  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  this  act,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  Shall  declare  and  de- 
termine how  Sar  the  Same  is  found  practicable,  and  to  what 
degree  of  exactneCs. 

And,  for  a  due  and  fufficient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  per- 
fon or  perfons  as  Shall  diScover  a  proper  method  Sor  finding  the 
Said  lsngitude,  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  firft  author  or  authors,  difcoverer  or  difcovcrers,  of 
aay  fuch  method,  his  or  their  executors,  administrators,  or 
affigns,  Shall  be  intitled  to,  and  have  fuch  reward  as  herein 
after  is  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  a  reward,  or  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  if  it  determines  the  faid  longitude  to  one 
degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  fixty  geographical  miles ;  to  fif- 
teen thoufand  pounds,  if  it  determines  the  fame  to  two  thirds 
of  that  diftance  ;  and  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  if  it  deter- 
mines the  fame  to  one  half  of  the  fame  diftance;  and  that 
one  moiety,  or  half-part  of  fuch  reward,  or  Sum,  Shall  be 
due  and  paid,  when  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  do  agree  that  any  Such  method  extends  to  the 
Security  of  Ships  within  eighty  geographical  miles  of  thefhores, 
which  are  places  of  the  gn.ateft  danger  ;  and  the  other  moiety, 
or  half  part,  when  a  Ship,  by  the  appointment  of  the  faid  com- 
miflioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  Shall  thereby  actually 
fail  over  the  ocean,  from  Great  Britain  to  any  fuch  port  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  as  thofe  commissioners,  or  the  nnjor  p.irt  of 
them,  Shall  chufe  or  nominate  for  the  expeiiment,  without 
lofing  their  longitude  beyond  the  limits  before  mentioned. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authoiity  aforefaid,  That, 
as  Soon  as  Such  method  for  thedifcovery  of  the  Said  longitude 
Shall  have  been  tried  and  found  practicable  and  ufeful  at  fea, 
within  any  of  the  degrees  aforefaid,  that  the  faid  commission- 
ers, or  the  major  part  of  them,  Shall  certify  the  Same  accor- 
dingly, under  their  hands  and  Seals,  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons names  who  are  the  authors  of  fiv:h  propofal ;  and,  upon 
fuch  certificate,  the  Said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  the  relpective  Sum 
or  Sums  of  money,  to  which  the  author  or  authors  of  fuch 
propofal,  their  executors,  administrators,  or  afligns,  Shall  be 
intitled,  by  virtue  of  this  act;  which  fum  or  Sums  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  is  hereby  required  to  pay  to  the  faid  author 
or  authors,  their  executors,  administrators,  or  afligns,  out  of 
any  money  that  Shall  be  in  his  hands,  unapplied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  navy,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 

aft: 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  if  any  fuch  propofal  Shall  not,  on  trial,  be  found  of  fo 
great  ufe  as  afore- mentioned,  yet  if  the  Same,  on  trial,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faid  commiiiioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
be  found  of  considerable  ufe  to  the  public,  that  then,  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  faid  author  or  authors,  their  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  aSSigns,  Shall  have  and  receive  Such  lefs  reward  there- 
fore, as  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
fhall  think  reaSonable,  to  be  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy 
on  fuch  certificate,  as  aforefaid. 
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An  aft  to  render  more  efTeftual  an  aft  made  in  the  twelfth 
yeai  of'  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled, 
An  aft  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  fhall  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea;  with  regard 
to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for  difcover- 
ing the  longitude;  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  com- 
miiTioncrs  for  putting  in  execution  the  faid  aft,  in  the  26th 
of  George  H. 

Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled,  An  aft 
for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
fhall  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea;  the  commifiioners  therein 
and  thereby  named  and  conftituted,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  have  full  power  to  hear  and  receive  any  propofal  or 
propofals  that  (hall  be  made  to  them  for  difcovering  the  faid 
longitude;  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  commifiioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them,  fhall  be  fo  far  fatisfied  of  the  probability  of 
any  fuch  difcovery,  as  to  think  it  proper  to  make  experiment 
thereof,  they  fhall  certify  the  fame,  under  their  hands  and 
feals,  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  the  perfons  names  who  are  authors  of  fuch  pro- 
pofals;  and,  upon  producing  fuch  certificate,  the  faid  com- 
mifiioners are  thereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a 
bill  or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  not  exceeding 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  faid  commifiioners  for  the  dii- 
covery of  the  faid  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them, 
fhall  think  necefTary  for  making  the  experiments,  payable  by 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  which  fum  or  fums  the  treafurer 
of  the  navy  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  required  to  pay  immediately 
to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mifiioners for  diicovery  of  the  faid  longitude  to  make  thofe 
experiments,  out  of  any  money  that  fliall  be  in  his  hands  un- 
applied for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  :  and  whereas,  for  a  due  and 
furiicient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall 
difcover  a  proper  method  for  finding  the  faid  longitude,  it  is 
likewife  enacted  by  the  faid  aft,  That  the  firft  author  or  au- 
thors, difcoverer  or  difcoverers,  of  any  fueh  method,  his  or 
their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  fhall  be  intitled 
to  and  have  fuch  reward,  as  in  the  faid  aft  is  particularly  men- 
tioned: and  whereas,  by  another  aft  of  parliament  made  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  for  furveying  the  chief  ports  and  head-lands  on 
the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and 
plantations  thereto  belonging,  in  order  to  the  more  exaft  de- 
termination of  the  longitude  and  latitude  thereof;  reciting  in 
part  of  the  faid  aft  of  parliament,  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  faid  late  majefty  queen  Anne  ;  and  alfo  re- 
citing that  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary,  for  making  the  dii- 
covery ufeful  at  fea,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  fhips  approaching 
near  the  fhores,  that  the  chief  ports  and  head  lands  on  the 
coafts  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and  plan- 
tations thereto  belonging,  fhould  be  firft  furveyed,  and  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  fuch  places  determined  more  exaftly 
than  had  then  been  done;  and  likewife reciting  that  feme  doubts 
had  arifen,  whether,  by  the  words  of  the  faid  aft  of  parliament 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  queen  Anne,  the  faid  fum  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  appointed  for  making  fuch  experiments, 
or  any  part  thereof,  could  be  applied  for  fuch  furvey,  or  fix- 
ing the  longitude  or  latitude  of  fuch  places,  it  was  enafted 
by  the  faid  aft  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  That  the  faid  commifiioners  for  difcovering 
the  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fhould  have  full 
power  to  apply  fuch  part  of  the  faid  fum  of  two  thoufand 
pounds,  mentioned  in  the  faid  firft  recited  aft,  as  had  not  then 
been  laid  out  in  experiments,  as  they  fhall  think  necefTary  for 
the  making  fuch  furvey,  and  determining  the  longitude  and  la- 
titude of  the  chief  ports  and  head-lands,  on  the  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and  plantations  thereto 
belonging;  and  that  fuch  fum  or  fums,  part  of  the  faid  two 
thoufand  pounds;  which  the  faid  commifiioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them,  fhould  think  necefTary,  fhould  be  paid  im- 
mediately by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  to  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  fhould  be  appointed  by  the  faid  commifiioners  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  longitude,  to  make  fuch  furvey,  and 
determine  fuch  longitude  and  latitude,  out  of  the  money 
that  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  fuch  treafurer  unapplied  for 
the  ufe  of  the  navy;  and  whereas  a  competent  number  of 
the  faid  commifiioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude, 
have  (by  virtue  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them,  by  the  faid  aft 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne)  heard 
and  received  feveral  propofals  made  to  them  at  different 
times,  for  difcovering  the  faid  longitude,  and  were  fofar  fatif- 
fied  of  the  probabilities  of  fuch  difcoveries,  that  they 
thought  it  proper  to  make  experiments  thereof,  and  accord- 
ingly certified  the  fame,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  commif- 
fioncis  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
name  of  mafter  John  Harrifon,  who  was  author  of  the  faid 
propofals ;  whereupon  bills  were  made  out  for  feveral  fums 
of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  all  which  refpeftive  fums  were 
paid  to  the  faid  John  Harrifon  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy, 
purfuant  to  the  directions  of  the  faid  la  ft  mentioned  aft  of 
parliament,  as  parts  of  the  faid  two  thoufand  pounds  there- 
in mentioned  ;  which  the  faid  commifiioners  for  difcovering 
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the  faid  longitude  thought  necefTary  for  making  the  faid  ex- 
periment :  and  whereas  a  like  competent  number  of  the  faid 
commifiioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude  did  (by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them  by  the 
faid  feveral  above-mentioned  adts  of  parliament)  appoint 
mafter  William  Whifton  to  furvey  and  determine  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  chief  ports  and  head-lands  on  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and 
plantations  thereto  belonging  ;  and  did  alfo  apply  the  further 
fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  (other  part  of  the  faid  fum 
of  two  thoufand  pounds  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft  made 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (which  they 
thought  necefTary  for  the  making  fuch  furvey,  and  de- 
termining the  faid  laft  mentioned  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  which  faid  fum  of  five  hundred  pound-s  was  paid 
to  the  faid  William  Whifton  accordingly  by  the  treafurer  of 
the  navy :  and  whereas  by  reafon  of  the  feveral  payments 
m.ide  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  to  the  faid  John  Harrifon 
and  William  Whifton  refpeftivcly,  as  aforefaid,  amounting 
in  the  Whole  to  one  thoufand  ("even  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  faid  commifiioners  for  difcovering  the  faid  longitude  have 
at  prelent,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  acts  of  parliament,  power 
only  to  apply  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
no  more  (being  the  remainder  of  the  faid  two  thoufand 
pounds)  towards  making  any  further  experiments  which  they 
may  think  proper  and  necefTary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover the  longitude:  and  whereas,  from  the  experiments 
which  have  already  been  made  in  purfuance  of  the  powers 
veiled  in  the  faid  commifiioners  as  aforefaid,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  expeft,  that  by  continuing  to  encourage  ingenious 
perfons  to  invent  and  make  further  improvements  and  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  difcover  the  faid  longitude,  fuch  dif- 
coveries may  at  length  be  produced  as  wiil  effectually  an- 
fwer  that  end,  and  thereby  contribute  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  and  honour  of  this  kingdom  :  therefore* 
for  enabling  the  faid  commifiioners  to  caufe  fuch  further  ex- 
periments to  be  made  as  they  fliall  think  proper  for  the  pur- 
pofes  aforefaid,  be  it  enafted  by  the  king's  moll  excellent 
majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment afTembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  the 
faid  commifiioners  conftituted  by  the  faid  aft  of  parliament 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne, 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  for  examining, 
tr)''n£'  and  judging  of  all  propofals,  experiments,  and  im- 
provements, relating  to  the  fame,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  have  full  power  to  hear  and  receive  any  propofal  or 
propofals  that  have  been  or  fhall  hereafter  be  made  to  them 
for  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commifiioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fhall  be  fo  far 
fatisfied  of  the  probability  of  any  fuch  propofal  or  difcovery, 
as  to  think  it  proper  to  make  experiment  thereof,  they  fhall 
certify  the  fame  under  their  hands  and  feals  to  the  commiflio- 
neis  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  per- 
fons names  who  fhall  be  the  authors  of  fuch  propofals ;  and, 
upon  producing  fuch  certificate,  the  faid  commifiioners  of  the 
navy  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a  bUl 
or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding 
two  thoufand  pounds,  over  and  above  the  aforefaid  fum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  being  the  remainder  of  the 
two  thoufand  pounds  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft  made  in  the 
-  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  as  the  faid 
commifiioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  fhall  think  necefTary  for  making  anv 
experiments  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  or  either  of  the  faid 
former  a6ls  above-mentioned,  payable  by  the  treafurer  of 
the  navy;  which  fum  or  funr>  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  for 
the  time  being  is  hereby  required  to  pay  immediately  to  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  commifiioners 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude  to  make  thofe  experi- 
ments, out  of  any  money  that  fhall  be  in  his  the  faid  trea- 
furer's  hands  unapplied  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 
And  whereas  many  of  the  commifiioners,  appointed  by  the 
faid  aft  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late 
majefty  queen  Anne,  are  deceafed ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  governor  of  the  royal 
hofpital  for  feamen  at  Greenwich  for  the  time  being,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  being,  the 
fecretaries  of  the  treafury  for  the  time  being,  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty  for  the  time  being,  and  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
added  to,  and  joined  with,  fuch  of  the  commifiioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  faid  aft  for  difcovering  the  longitude,  as  are 
furviving;  and  the  faid  perfons,  hereby  appointed  commifiio- 
ners, fhall  and  may  aft,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  for 
putting  in  execution  the  faid  former  afts,  and  this  prefent 
aft,  as  fully  and  effeftually,  as  if  they  had  been  appointed 
commiffioners  by  the  faid  aft  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne. 

Anno  Secundo  Georgii  III.  Ren-is.    C  a  P.  XV11I. 

An   aft  for  rendering  more  efreftual   an  aft  made  in   the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  qui  en  Anne, 

intitled, 
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intitled,  An  aft  for  providing  a  public  rcwr.rd  for  fuch  per- 
fon or  per  Ions  as  fhail  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  with 
regard  to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for 
dilcovering  the  longitude. 

Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne*  1 1 1  titled T  An  act  for 
providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  pcrfon  or  perfons  as  (hall 
difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  the  cominiflioners  therein 
named,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  propofal  or  propofals  that  fhail  be  made  to 
them  for  discovering  the  (aid  longitude;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commiflioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fhail  be  fo  far 
fatisfied  of  the  probability  or  any  fuch  difcovery,  as  to  think 
it  proper  to  make  experiment  thereof,  they  fhail  certify  the 
lame,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  to  the  commiflioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names 
who  are  authors  of  fuch  propofals ;  and  upon  producing  fuch 
certificate,  the  faid  commiflioners  are  thereby  authorized  and 
required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  any  (itch  Cum  or  fums 
of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  faid 
co  nmiflioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  or  any 
fu'e  or  more  of  them,  (hall  think  neceflary,  for  making  the 
experiments,  payable  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  which 
ium  or  fums  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  re- 
quired to  pay  immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhail 
be  appointed  by  the  faid  commiflioners  to  make  thofe  expe- 
riments, out  of  any  money  that  fhail  be  in  his  hands  unap- 
plied, for  the  ufe  of  the  navy.  And  whereas,  for  a  due  and 
fufficient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
fhail  difcover  a  proper  method  for  finding  the  faid  longitude, 
it  is  likewife  enafted  by  the  faid  aft,  That  the  firft  author 
or  authors,  difcoverer  or  difcoverers,  of  any  fuch  method,  his 
or  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  fhail  be  in- 
titled  to,  and  have,  fuch  reward  as  in  the  faid  aft  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned  :  and  whereas  by  another  aft  of  parliament 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty 
king  George  the  fecond,  intitled,  An  aft  for  furveying  the 
chief  ports  and  head-lands  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  theifiands  and  plantations  thereto  belonging,  in 
order  to  the  more  exaft  determination  of  the  longitude  and 
latitude  thereof,  it  was  enafted,  That  the  faid  commiflioners 
for  difcovering  the  faid  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  fhould  have  full  power  to  apply  fuch  part  of  the  faid 
fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  mentioned  in  the  faid  firft  re- 
cited aft,  as  had  not  then  been  laid  out  in  experiments,  as 
they  fhould  think  neceflary  for  the  making  fuch  furvey,  and 
determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  chief  ports  and 
head-lands  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  iflands  and  plantations  thereto  belonging;  and  that  fuch 
fum  or  fums,  part  of  the  faid  two  thoufand  pounds,  which 
the  faid  commiiTioners,  or  any  five,  or  more  of  them,  fhould 
think  neceflary,  fhould  be  paid  immediately  by  the  treafurer 
of  the  navy,  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhould  be  appointed 
by  the  faid  commiflioners  to  make  fuch  furvey,  and  determine 
fuch  longitude  and  latitude,  out  of  the  money  that  fhould  be 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  treafurer  unapplied,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy  :  and  whereas  by  an  aft  made  in  the  twenty-fixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fecond,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  to  render  more  efFeftual  an  aft  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon 
or  perfons  as  fhail  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  with  regard 
to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for  difcovering 
the  longitude,  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  commiflioners 
for  putting  in  execution  the  faid  aft,  the  further  fum  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  was  direfted  to  be  applied  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  commiflioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  fhould 
think  neceflary,  for  making  further  experiments  :  and  where- 
as the  faid  commiiTioners  have,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  veiled 
in  them  by  the  faid  feveral  afts  before-mentioned,  heard  and 
received  feveral  propofals  made  to  them,  at  different  times, 
for  difcoveiing  the  faid  longitude,  and  have,  accordingly, 
certified  the  fame,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  commiflioners 
of  the  navy  for  the  rime  being,  whereupon,  bills  have  been 
made  out  for  feveral  fums  of  money,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  four  thoufand  pounds :  all  which  refpeftive  funis 
have  been  paid  to  feveral  perfons,  by  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  the  faid  afts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  which  the  faid  commiflioners,  for  difcovering  the 
longitude,  thought  neceflary  for  making  the  faid  experi- 
ments :  and  whereas,  by  reafon  of  the  feveral  payments 
made  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  to  the  feveral  perfons.  as 
aforefaid,  the  faid  commiflioners  have,  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
afts  of  parliament,  expended  the  whole  of  the  fums  thereby 
granted  for  the  pu;pofes  aforefaid:  and  whereas,  from  the  ex- 
periments whieffhave  already  been  made  in  purfuance  of  the 
powers  veiled  in  the  faid  commiflioners  as  aforefaid,  there  is 
■  i  :at  reafon  to  expect  that,  by  continuing  to  encourage  in- 
genious perfons  to  invent  and  make  further  improvements 
and  experiments,  in  order  to  difcover  the  faid  longitude, 
fuch  discoveries  may  ax  length  be  produced  as  will  effeftually 
arvfwer  that  end,  and  thereby  contribute  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  and  honour  of  this  kingdom':  there- 


fore, foi  enabling  the  faid  commiflioners  to  caufe  fuch  fur* 
ther  expeiiments  to  be  made  as  theyfhallthink  proper  for  the 
purpofes  aforefaid,  be  it  enafted  by  the  king's  moll  excellent 
majefty, by  and  V/ith  the  advice  and  confent  or  thelords  Ipiritual 
and  tempora',  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  af- 
fembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  the  (aid 
commiflioners,  conflituted  by  the  faid  feveral  afts  of  parlia- 
ment before- mentioned,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at 
fea,  and  for  examining,  trving,  and  judging,  of  all  propo- 
fals, experiments,  and  improvements,  relating  to  the  fame  ; 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fhail  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  propofal  or  propofals  that  have  been,  or 
fhail  hereafter  be,  made  to  them  for  difcovering  the  faid  lon- 
gitude at  fea;  and  in  cafe  the  laid  commiflioners,  or  any  five, 
or  more  of  them,  fhail  be  fo  far  fatisfied  of  the  probability 
of  any  fuch  propofal  or  difcovery,  as  to  think  it  proper  to 
make  experiment  thereof,  they  fhail  certify  the  fame,  under 
their  hands  and  feals,  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy  for 
the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names  who  fhail 
be  the  authors  of  fuch  propofals ;  and,  upon  producing  fuch 
certificate,  the  faid  commiflioners  of  the  navy  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  any 
fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand 
pounds,  as  the  faid  commiflioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
faid  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fhail  think  ne- 
ceflary for  making  any  experiments  in  purfuance  of  this  aft, 
or  any  of  the  faid  former  afts  above-mentioned,  payable  by 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  which  fum,  or  fums,  the  trea- 
furer of  the  navy,  for  the  ime  being,  is  hereby  required  to 
pay  immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  Ihah  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  commiflioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid 
longitude,  to  make  thofe  experiments,  out  of  any  money 
that  fhail  be  in  his  the  faid  treafurer's  hands,  unapplied  for 
the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

L  O  R  I N  K  R  S,  bridle-fmiths,  or  bit-makers.  They  make  all 
the  metallic  appurtenances  belonging  to  bridles,  harnefs,  &c. 

L  O  R  R  A  1  N  and  BAR,  belonging  to  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Luxemburgh  and  the  palatmate  of  the  Rhine, 
on  the  eaft  by  Aliace,  on  the  fouth  by  Franche  Comte,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Champagne.  It's  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  iioEngliih  miles,  and  it's  greateft  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft  about  ioo. 

This  country  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  I.  The  dutchy 
of  Lorrain.  II.  The  dutchy  of  Bar.  And  III.  The  three 
bifhopricks. 

The  air  in  general  is  very  temperate  and  wholefome,  and  the 
foil  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  paftures:  there  are  a 
great  many  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  fome  of  filver  and 
copper. 

Their  falt-fprings  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  yield  200,000 1. 
per  ann.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  the  Mofelle,  and 
the  Sarre,  which  rife  in  the  fouth  of  Lorrain,  and  run  north 
through  this  country.  In  the  laft  war  between  France  and 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  which  ended  in  a  peace  concluded 
in  the  year  1735,  one  of  the  articles  was,  That  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  fhould  yield  his  country  to  France;  at  leaft  that  king 
Staniflaus,  father  of  the  prefent  queen  of  France,  fhould 
have  the  dominion  of  Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  duke  during 
his  life  ;  and  that,  after  his  deceafe,  Lorrain  fhould  be  united 
to  the  crown  of  France;  and  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in 
confequence  thereof,  fhould  be  conflituted  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany  in  Italy,  after  the  death  of  the  then  reigning  grand 
duke;  which  happening  anno  1737,  the  duke  of  Lorrain  took 
pofTeflion  of  Tufcany,  and  yet  remains  fovereign  of  it,  and  is 
fince  elefted  emperor,  See  France,  in  regard  to  Lorrain. 

LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  public  game  at  hazard,  frequent  in 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  raife  money  for 
the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  which  is  appointed  with  us  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  managed  by  commiflioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  lords  of  the  treafury  for  that  purpofe. 
It  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are 
drawn  out  of  wheels,  one  of  which  contains  .the  numbers, 
and  the  other  the  correfponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating,  thereto. 

I.  Stat.  10  and  n  Will.  III.  cap.  17.  §.  1.  All  lotteries  are 
public  nui  fences,  and  all  patents  for  lotteries  are  void  and  a- 
gainft  the  law. 

II.  §.  2.  No  perfon  fhail  keep  open  or  draw,  or  throw  at, 
any  lottery,  either  by  dice,  lots,  cards,  balls,  numbers,  fi- 
gures, or  any  other  way  whatfoever;  and  every  perfon  that 
fhail  open  or  fhew,  to  be  played  or  drawn  at,  any  lottery, 
fhail  forfeit  500  1.  one  third  part  to  his  majefty,  one  other 
third  part  to  the  poor  of  the  paiifh,  and  the  other  third,  with 
double  cofts,  to  the  party  that  {hall  fue  for  the  fame;  and  the 
parties  offending  fhail  iikewife  be  profecuted  as  common 
rogues. 

III.  §.  3.  Every  peifon  that  fhail  play,  throw,  or  draw  at, 
any  lottery,  fhail  forfeit  200 1.  one  third  part  to  his  majefty, 
one  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and  the  other  third  with 
double  cofts,   !o  the  perfon  that  fhail  fue  for  the  fame. 

IV.  Stat.  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  56.  Ji.ftices  of  peace,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  head  officers,  corinables,  and  oLher  her  majefty  ;s  civil 

officers, 
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ftfncers,  are  required  to  ufc  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  drawing  of  any  fuch  unlawful  lottery ;  and  every 
perfon  who  (hall  fet  up,  or  publifll  the  fetting  up,  any  unlaw- 
ful lottery,  with  intent  to  have  fuch  lottery  drawn,  fhall  for- 
feit too  1.  one  third  part  to  her  majefty,  one  other  third  to 
the  poor  of  the  pariSh,  and  the  other  third  with  cofts,  to  the 
party  who  (hall  fue  for  the  fame. 

V.  Stat.  io  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  109.  Every  perfon  who  fhall 
Iceep  any  office  for  making  infurances  on  marriages,  births, 
chriftenings  or  fervice,  or  any  office  under  the  denominations 
of  fales  of  gloves,  of  fans,  of  cards,  of  numbers,  of  the 
queen's  picture,  for  the  improvement  of  fmall  fums,  or  the 
like  offices,  under  the  pretence  of  improving  fmall  fums, 
fhall  forfeit  500 1.  one  third  part  to  her  majefty,  one  other 
third  to  the  poor  of  the  pariSh,  and  the  other  third,  with 
colts,  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  fue  for  the  fame ;  and  every 
printer  or  other  perfon,  who  fhall  publifll  the  keeping  any 
fuch  office,  fliall  forfeit  100 1.  to  be  distributed  as  the  penalty 
laft  mentioned  ;  and  every  perfon  who  in  any  office,  before 
the  24th  of  June  17 12,  fet  up  for  making  infurances  on  mar- 
riages, &c.  or  under  any  other  the  denominations  aforefaid, 
or  any  like  denominations,  for  improvement  of  fmall  fums, 
fhall  make,  or  fufrer  to  be  made,  any  new  infurances  on  mar 
riages,  births,  chriftenings,  or  fervice,  or  receive  any  pay- 
ments for  improvement  of  fmall  fums,  fhall  forfeit  iool.  to 
be  distributed  in  like  manner. 

VI.  Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  §.  43.  All  fubferiptions  for  faleof 
the  chances,  or  part  of  the  chances,  to  arife  on  the  tickets 
iffued  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  this  feffion  ;  and  all  fuch  kind  of 
undertaking,  fhall  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  acls  againft 
private  lotteries,  and  the  perfons  buying,  felling,  fubferibing, 
or  taking  fubferiptions  for  the  purchafe  of  fuch  chances  of  any 
tickets  made  out  in  purfuance  of  any  aft  for  a  public  lottery, 
or  on  the  numbers  of  fuch  tickets,  without  having  the  origi 
nal  tickets  in  their  cuftody  and  right,  (hall  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  fuch  as  fhall  be  concerned  in  private  lot- 
teries ;  and  every  fuch  offender  fliall  for  every  chance,  fo  fold 
or  fubferibed  for,  forfeit  100 1.  over  and  above  any  former 
penalties  ;  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  fuch  perfon 
as  in  his  own  right  fliall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  draw- 
ing of  fuch  lottery,  be  poffeffed  of  the  ticket  on  which  fuch 
chance  fliall  be  fold  or  fubferibed  for. 

VII.  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  2.  §.  36.  Every  perfon  who  fhall 
fet  up  or  keep  any  office  or  place  under  the  denomination  of 
fales  of  houfes,  lands,  advowfons,  prefentations  to  livings, 
plate,  jewels,  fhips,  goods,  or  other  things,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fmall  fums  of  money  ;  or  fliall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale 
any  houfes,  &c.  by  way  of  lottery,  or  by  lots,  tickets,  num- 
bers, or  figures  ;  or  fhall  make,  print,  advertife,  or  publifh, 
propofals  or  fchemes  for  advancing  fmall  fums  of  money  by 
feveral  perfons,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  large  fums,  to 
be  divided  amongA  them  by  the  chances  of  the  prizes  in  any 
public  lottery  ;  or  fhall  deliver  out  tickets  to  perfons  advan- 
cing fuch  fums,  to  intitle  them  to  a  fhare  of  the  money,  ac- 
cording to  fuch  propofals  or  fchemes ;  or  fhall  make,  print, 
or  publifll  any  propofal  or  fcheme  of  the  like  kind,  and  fhall 
be  thereof  convicled  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  by  two  juf- 
tices  of  peace  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed  or  the 
offender  found,  the  perfon  fo  convicled  fliall  (over  and  above 
any  former  penalties)  forfeit  500 1.  one  third  to  the  crown, 
one  other  third  to  the  informer,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  fliall  be  committed, 
to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  by  warrant  of  the 
juftices,  and  fliall  alfo  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for 
one  year,  and  till  the  500 1.  be  paid  ;  perfons  aggrieved  may 
appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions. 

VIII.  §.  37.  All  perfons  who  fhall  be  adventures  in  fuch 
fales  or  lotteries,  or  fliall  contribute  to  fuch  fales  or  lotteries, 
fliall  forfeit  double  the  fum  contributed,  to  be  recovered  with 
cofts ;  one  moiety  to  the  crowji,  the  other  to  the  informer. 

IX.  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  §.  4.  If  any  perfons  fhall,  by 
colour  of  any  authority  from  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  fet 
up  or  keep  any  lottery,  or  undertaking  in  the  nature  of  a  lot- 
tery, or  fhall  make,  print,  or  publifh,  any  propofals  or  fcheme 
for  fuch  lottery,  and  fhall  within  this  kingdom  fell  or  difpofe 
of  any  tickets  in  any  foreign  lottery,  and  fliall  be  convicted 
on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  before  two  juftices,  &c.  where 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  the  offender  found,  fuch 
offender  fliall  (over  and  above  any  former  penalties)  forfeit 
200 1.  one  third  to  the  crown,  one  other  third  to  the  informer, 
and  the  remaining  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  by  warrant  of  the  juftices,  and 
(hall  alfo  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  year,  and 
till  the  faid  fum  be  Satisfied. 

X.  §.  5.  Perfons,  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  the  juftices 
may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions. 

XI.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §.  1 2.'  A  yearly  fum  of  24,000 1. 
out  of  the  additional  duties  on  Stamped  vellum,  parchment, 
and  paper  (granted  by  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  25.)  fhall  be 
a  fund  for  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  to  contributors  in  a 
lottery,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  Shall  be  paid 
half-yearly  at  Chriltmas  and  Midfummer  to  the  cafhier  of 
the  bank. 

XII.  §.  13.  It  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  perfons  to  contribute 
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(urns  of  ro).  and  for  every  fuch  fum  of  10I.  they  Shall  be  III 
terefted  in  fuch  lot  in  the  faid  yearly  fund,  as  is  herein  direclcd. 

XIII.  §.  31.  The  faid  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  fliall  be 
free  from  taxes. 

XIV.  §.  32.  The  bank  of  England  Shall  employ  one  to  be 
their  chief  caShier,  and  one  other  to  be  their  accountant- 
general  ;  and  the  faid  cafhier,  to  whom  the  faid  monies  Shall 
be  iffued  for  payment  of  the  faid  annuities,  fliall  without  de^ 
lay  apply  the  fame  accordingly,  and  render  his  account  there- 
of according  to  the  courfe  of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  laid 
accountant-general  Shall  infpeel  all  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  faid  cafhier,  and  the  vouchers  relating  thereunto;  and  all 
perfons  who  Shall  beintitled  to  any  of  the  fame  annuities  Shell 
be  pofTeffed  thereof  as  a  perfonal  eftate,  and  the  fame  Shall 
not  be  defcendable  to  the  heir,  and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  fo- 
reign attachment. 

XV.  §,  33.  The  faid  annuities  of  three  percent.  Shall  be  cf 
one  capital  or  joint  Stock,  on  which  the  Same  annuities  Shall 
be  attending,  and  Shall  be  called  the  joint  Stock  of  lottery  an- 
nuities for  the  year  1 73 1  ;  and  all  perfons,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpective  annuities,  Shall  have  a  Share  in  fuch  Stock  ; 
and  fuch  Shares  Shall  be  transferable  and  devifeablein  the  fame 
manner  as  is  prefcribed  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  late  majeity's  reign,  touching  the  annuities  after  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  no  Stamp  duties  fliall  be  chargeable  on 
fuch  transfers,  and  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  Shall  continue  a  corporation  'till  the  fame  fliall  be  re- 
deemed. 

XVI.  §.  34..  No  fee  Shall  be  taken  for  paying  the  faid  an- 
nuities of  three  per  cent,  by  the  faid  caShier ;  and  no  fee  fliall 
be  taken  for  any  transfer,  upon  pain  that  any  officer  offend- 
ing Shall  forfeit  20 1.  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

XVII.  §.  35.  Thel'e  additional  duties  upon  Stamped  vellum 
&c.  fliall  be  applied  (charges  excepted)  to  pay  the  annuities 
of  3I.  10s.  per  cent,  and  then  to  pay  the  faid  annuities  of 
three  per  cent. 

XV III.  §.  36.  Deficiencies  Shall  be  made  good  out  of  fupplies 
to  be  granted  by  parliament,  or  out  of  the  finking  fund. 

XIX.  §.  37.  Monies  iffued  out  of  the  finking  fund  fliall  be 
replaced  out  of  the  firft  fupplies  to  be  granted  in  parliament. 

XX.  §.  38.  The  furplus  of  the  additional  Stamp  duties  Shall 
be  referved  for  the  difpofition  of  parliament. 

XXI.  §.  39.  Upon  one  year's  notice  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  authority  of  parliament 
at  any  of  the  half-yearly  days  for  payment,  and  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  fum  and  all  arrearages,  the  faid  an- 
nuities Shall  ceafe ;  and  the  faid  additional  duties  upon  Stamped 
vellum,  &c.  Shall  be  redeemed.  And  any  vote  of  the  houie 
of  commons  to  be  fignified  by  the  fpeaker  in  writing  fliall  be 
fufficient  notice. 

XXII.  Stat.  6.  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  If  any  perfon  fliall  fell  or 
deliver  any  ticket  in  any  foreign  lottery,  and  Shall  be  con- 
vicled upon  a&ion  or  information,  or  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  one  witnefs  before  two  jullices  of  peace  where  fuch 
offence  fhall  be  committed  or  the  offender  found,  the  perfon 
fo  convicled  fhall  forfeit  200 1.  one  third  to  his  majefty,  one 
third  to  him  who  fliall  make  information  of  the  offence,  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  to  be  ie\  ied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  and  alfo  fhall  be  committed  to  the 
county  goal  for  one  year,  and  from  thence  'till  the  fum  of 
200 1.  be  paid. 

XXIII.  §.  30.  Any  perfons  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  fuch 
juftices,  Shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feiiions. 

Remarks. 

In  France  there  have  been  feveral  lotteries.,  in  favour  of  hof- 
pitals. 

M.  LeClerc  has  corrpofed  a  treatife  of  lotteries,  wherein  is 
Shewn  what  is  laudable,  and  what  blamcable  in  them. — Gre- 
gory Leti  has  alfo  a  book  on  the  lubject  of  lotteries. — Father 
Meneftrier  has  a  treatife  on  the  fame,  published  in  1700, 
where  he  Shews  their  origin  and  ule  among  the  Romans. — He 
distinguishes  feveral  kinds  of  lotteries,  and  fpeaks  of  chances, 
and  refolves  feveral  cafes  of  confeience  relating  thereto. 
The  prefent  lottery  in  England,  eftablifhed  by  authority, 
may  be  judged  very  ufeful ;  the  motive  thereto  being  for  the 
purchafe  of  the  Museum,  or  colleclion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  of  the  Harleian  colleclion  of  manufcripts ;  and  for  pro- 
viding one  general  repofitory  for  the  better  reception  and 
more  convenient  ufe  of  the  faid  colleclion,  and  alfo  of  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  of  the  additions  thereto.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Museum. 

Among  the  feveral  mistakes  that  are  committed  about  chance, 
fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  de  Moivre,  one  of  the  moft  common, 
and  leaft  fufpecled,  is  that  which  relates  to  lotteries.  Thus, 
fuppofing  a  lottery,  wherein  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to 
the  prizes  is  as  five  to  one,  it  is  veiy  natural  to  conclude, 
that  therefore  five  tickets  are  requiiite  for  the  chance  of  a 
prize;  and  yet  it  may  be  proved  demonstratively,  that  four 
tickets  are  more  than  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  often  repeated  experieuce. 
In  the  like  manner  fuppofing  a  lottery,  wherein  the  propor- 
tion of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  is  as  39  to  1  (fuch  as  was  the 
lottery  in  England  of  1710),  it  may  be  proved,  that,  in  28 
7  tickets, 
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tickets,  a  prize  is  as  likely  to  be  taken  as  not;  which,  though 
it  may  feem  to  contradict  the  common  notions,  is  neverthe- 
lel's  grounded  upon  infallible  demonftration. 
When  the  play  of  the  royal  oak  was  in  ufe,  fome  perfons 
who  loft  confiderably  by  it,  had  their  loiles  chitfly  occasioned 
by  an  argument  of  which  they  could  not  perceive  the  fallacy. 
The  odds  againft  any  particular  point  of  the  ball  were  31  to 
I,  which  intitled  the  adventurers,  in  cafe  they  were  winners, 
to  have  32  flakes  returned,  including  their  own  ;  inftead  of 
which  they  having  but  28,  it  was  very  plain,  that,  on  the 
fingle  account  of  the  difadvantage  of  the  play,  they  loft  -|.  of 
all  the  money  they  played  for.  But  themafterof  the  ball  main- 
tained that  they  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  fince  he  would 
undertake  that  any  particular  point  of  the  ball  fhould  come 
up  in  22  throws  ;  of  this  he  would  offer  to  lay  a  wager,  and 
actually  laid  it  when  required.  The  fceming  contradiction 
between  the  odds  of  31  to  1,  and  22  throws  for  any  chance 
to  come  up,  fo  perplexed  the  adventurers,  that  they  begun 
to  think  the  advantage  was  on  their  fide,  for  which  realon 
they  played  on  and  continued  to  lofe. 

The  principles  whereon  a  knowledge  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  is  founded,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

1.  The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  happen,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may 
either  happen  or  fail. 

2.  Wherefore,  if  we  conftitute  a  fraction  whereof  the  nu- 
merator is  the  number  of  chances  whereby  an  event  may 
happen,  and  the  denominator  and  number  of  all  the  chances 
whereby  it  may  either  happen  or  fail,  that  fraction  will  be  a 
proper  defignation  of  the  probability  of  happening.  Thus, 
if  an  event  has  3  chances  to  happen  and  2  to  fail,  the  frac- 
tion 2.  will  fitly  reprefent  the  probability  of  it's  happening, 
and  may  be  taken  to  be  the  meafure  of  it. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  probability  of  failing, 
which  will  likewife  be  meafured  by  a  fraction,  whofe  nume- 
rator is  the  number  of  chances  whereby  it  may  fail,  and  the 
denominator  the  whole  number  of  chances,  both  for  it's 
happening  and  failing:  thus  the  probability  of  the  failing  of 
that  event,  which  has  2  chances  to  fail  and  3  to  happen, 

2 
will  be  meafured  by  the  fraction — • 

3.  The  fractions,  which  reprefent  the  probabilities  of  hap- 
pening and  failing,  being  added  together,  their  fum  will  al- 
ways be  equal  to  unity,  fince  the  fum  of  their  numerators 
will  be  equal  to  their  common  denominator:  now,  it  being 
a  certainty  that  an  event  will  either  happen  or  fail,  it  follows, 
that  certainty,  which  may  be  conceived  under  the  notion  of 
an  infinitely  great  degree  of  probability,  is  fitly  reprefented 
by  unity. 

Thefe  things  will  eafily  be  apprehended,  if  it  be  confidered 
that  the  word  probability  includes  a  double  idea;  firft,  of 
the  number  of  chances  whereby  an  event  may  happen  ;  fe- 
condly,  of  the  number  of  chances  whereby  it  may  either 
happen  or  fail. 

If  I  fay  that  I  have  three  chances  to  win  any  fum  of  money, 
it  is  impoftible  from  that  bare  affertion,  to  judge  whether  I 
am  like  to  obtain  it ;  but  if  I  add  that  the  number  of  chances 
either  to  obtain  it  or  to  mifs  it,  is  5  in  all,  from  hence  will 
enfue  a  companion  between  the  chances  that  favour  me,  and 
the  whole  number  of  chances  that  are  for  or  againft  me, 
whereby  a  true  judgment  will  be  formed  of  my  probability 
of  fuccefs :  whence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  it  is  the  com- 
parative magnitude  of  the  number  of  chances  to  happen,  in 
refpect  to  the  whole  number  of  chances  either  to  happen  or 
to  fail,  which  is  the  true  meafure  of  probability. 

4.  If,  upon  the  happening  of  an  event,  I  be  intitled  to  a 
fum  of  money,  my  expectation  of  obtaining  that  fum  has  a 
determinate  value  before  the  happening  of  the  event. 
Thus,  if  I  am  to  have  10I.  in  cafe  of  the  happening  of  an 
event  which  has  an  equal  probability  of  happening  and  fail- 
ing, my  expectation  before  the  happening  of  the  event  is 
worth  5I.  for  I  am  precifely  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  he 
who  at  equal  play  ventures  5I.  either  to  have  10I.  or  to 
lofe  his  5].  Now  he  who  ventures  5I.  in  an  equal  play,  is 
pofTeffor  of  5I.  before  the  decifion  of  the  play;  therefore 
my  expectation,  in  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  muft  alio  be 
worth  5  1. 

5.  In  all  cafes,  the  expectation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is 
eftimated  by  multiplying  the  value  of  the  fum  expected  by  the 
fraction  which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it. 
Thus,  if  I  have  3  chances  in  5  to  obtain  tool.  I  fay  that 
the  prefent  value  of  my  expectation  is  the  product  of  100  I. 
by  the  fraction  |,  and  confequently  that  my  expectation  is 
worth  60 1.     For, 

Suppofing  that  an  event  may  equally  happen  to  any  one  of 
5  different  perfons,  and  that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  happens, 
fhould,  in  confequence  of  it,  obtain  the  fum  of  icol.  it  is 
plain,  that  the  right  which  each  of  them  in  particular  has 
upon  the  fum  expected  is  ~  of  100I.  which  right  is  founded 
in  this ;  that  if  the  5  perfons,  concerned  in  the  happening  of 
the  event,  fhould  agree  not  to  ftand  the  chance  of  it,  but  to 
divide  the  fum  expected  among  themfelves,  then  each  of 
them  muft  have  i  of  tool,  for  hTs  pretenfion. 
Vol.  II. 


Now,  whether  they  agree  to  divide  that  fum  equally  smoni- 
themfelves,  or  rather  chufe  to  ftand  the  chance  of  the  c^enT, 
no  one  has  thereby  any  advantage  or  difadvantage,  fince  they 
are  all  upon  an  equal  foot,  and  confequently  each  perfoji's 
expectation  is  worth  |  of  100  i.  Let  us  fuppofe  farther,  tJial 
2  of  the  5  perfons  concerned  in  the  happening  of  the  event, 
fhould  be  willing  to  refign  their  chance  to  one  of  the  otjier 
three,  then  the  perfon  to  whom  thefe  two  chances  aie  thus 
refigned,  has  now  three  chances  that  favour  him,  and  confe- 
quently has  now  a  right  triple  of  that  which  he  had  before, 
and  therefore  his  expectation  is  now  worth  1  of  100  J 
Now,  if  we  confide,-  that  the  fraction  4  exp^effes  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  fum  of  tool,  and  that  |  of  too  is 
the  lame  thing  as  1  multiplied  by  100,  we  muft  naturally  fall 
into  this  conclufion,  which  has  been  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  value  of  tile  expectation  of  any  fum  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  fum  expected  by  the  probability  of 
obtaining  it. 

This  manner  of  reafoning,  though  deduced  from  a  particular 
cafe,  will  eafily  be  perceived  to  be  general,  and  applicable  to 
any  other  cafe. 

Corollary. 

From  what  precedes  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  if  the  value  of 
an  expectation  be  given,  as  alio  the  value  of  the  thing  ex- 
pected, then  dividing  the  firft  value  by  the  fecond,  the  quo- 
tient will  exprefs  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  fum  expect- 
ed ;  thus  if  I  have  an  expectation  worth  60 1.  and  that  the 
fum  which  I  may  obtain  be  worth  100  1.  the  probability  of 
obtaining  it  will  be  exprefted  by  the  quotient  of  60  divided 

by  ioo,  that  is,  by  the  fraction ,  or  —  • 

100  5 

0.  The  nfk  of  lofing  any  fum  is  the  reverfe  of  expectation, 
and  the  true  meafure  of  it  is  the  product  of  the  fum  adven- 
tured, multiplied  by  the  probability  of  the  lofs. 
7.  Advantage  or  difadvantage,  in  play,  refults  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  fcveral  expectations  of  the  gamefters,  and  of 
their  feveral  rifks. 

Thus  fuppofing  that  A  and  B  play  together,  that  A  has  de- 
pofited  5  1.  and  B  3I.  that  the  number  of  chances  which  A 
has  to  win  is  4,  and  the  number  of  chances  which  B  has  to 
win  is  2,  and  that  it  were  required  in  this  circumftance  to 
determine  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the  adventurers, 
we  may  reafon  in  this  manner:  fince  the  whole  fumdepofit- 
ed  is  8,  and  that  the  probability  which  A  has  of  getting  it  is 
■£,  it  follows,  that  the  expectation  of  A,  upon  the°whoie  fum 

depofited,  is  8  X  -jr-=  5  — ,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  ex- 
pectation of  B,  upon  that  whole  fum  depofited,  is  8  x  -7-  =z  2 


Now,  if,  from  the  refpective  expectations  which  the  adven- 
turers have  upon  the  whole  fum  depofited,  be  fubtracted  the 
particular  funis  which  they  depofit,  that  is,  their  own  ftakes, 
there  will  remain  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  either,  ac- 
cording as  the  difference  is  pofuive  or  negative. 
And  therefore,  if  from  5*,  which  is  the  expectation  of  A 
upon  the  whole  fum  depoiited,  5,  which  is  his  own  ftake,  be 
fubtracted,  there  will  remain  4.  for  his  advantage  ;  likewife,  if 
from  2|,  which  is  the  expectation  of  B,  3,  which  is  his  own 
ftake,  be  fubtraded,  there  will  remain  i.,  which,  being  nega- 
tive, fhews  that  his  difadvantage  is  4.  ° 
Thefe  conclufions  may  alio  be  derived  from  another  con- 
federation ;  for  if  from  the  expeaation,  which  either  ad- 
venturer has  upon  the  fum  depofited  by  his  adverfary,  be  fub- 
tracted the  rifk  of  what  he  himfelf  depofits,  there  will  like- 
wife  remain  his  advantage  or  difadvantage,  according  as  the 
difference  is  pofitive  or  negative. 

Thus  in  the  preceding  cafe,  the  ftake  of  B  being  3,  and  the 
probability  which  A  has  of  winning  it,  being  *.  the  expecta- 
tion of  A  upon  that  ftake  is  3  x  ~r-  =  2 ;  moreover,  the  ftake 
of  A  being  5,  and  the  probability  of  lofing  it  being  |,  his 
rifk  ought  to  be  eftimated  by  5X  —  ==  I~— ;    wherefore,    if 

from  the  expectation  2  the  rifk  1  4  be  fubtracted,  there  will 
remain  -f  as  before  for  the  advantage  of  A  ;  and,  by  the  fame 
way  of  proceeding,  the  difadvantage  of  B  will  be  found  to  be  .i. 
It  is  very  carefully  to  be  obferved,  that  what  is  here  called 
advantage  or  difadvantage,  and  which  may  properly  be  called 
gain  or  lofs,  is  always  eftimated  before  the  event  is  come  to 
pal's  ;  and,  although  it  be  not  cuftomary  to  call  that  gain  or 
lofs,  which  is  to  be  derived  from  an  event  not  yet  determined, 
nevertheless,  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  appellation  is 
equivalent  to  what  in  common  difcourfe  i=  called  gain  or  lofs. 
tor  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  he  who  ventures  a  ouiriea  in 
an  equal  game,  may,  before  the  determination  of  the  play, 
be  faid  to  be  poffeffor  of  that  guinea,  and  may,  in  confide- 
ration  of  that  fum,  refign  his  place  to  another  ;  fo  he  may  be 
laid  to  be  a  gainer  or  Jofer  who  would  get  fome  profit,  or 
fuffer  fome  lofs,  if  he  would  fell  his  expectation  uponequi- 
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table  terms,  and  fecure  his  own  flake  for  a  fum  equal  to  the 
rifle  of  lofing  it. 

8  If  the  obtaining  of  any  fum  requires  the  happening  of 
feveral  events  that  are  independent  on  each  other,  then  the 
value  of  the  expectation  of  that  fum  is  found,  by  multiply- 
ing together  the  feveral  probabilities  of  happening,  and  again 
multiplying  the  product  by  the  value  of  the  fum  expected. 
Thus  (uppofing,  that  in  order  to  obtain  90 1.  two  events  muft 
happen,  the  firft  whereof  has  3  chances  to  happen  and  2  to 
fail,  the  fecond  has  4  chances  to  happen  and  5  to  fail,  and  I 
would  know  the  value  of  that  expectation  ;  I  fay, 
The  probability  of  the  firft's  happening  is  A,  the  probability 
of  the  fecond's  happening  is  ±  ;  now,  multiplying  thefe  two 
probabilities  together,  the  product  will  be  ~\y  or  _+T,  and 
this  product  biing  again  multiplied  by  go,  the  new  product 
will  be  3T6T°  or  24,  therefore  that  expectation  is  worth  24  1. 
The  demonftration  of  this  will  be  very  eafy,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, that,  fuppofing  the  firft  event  had  happened,  then 
that  expectation,  depending  now  entirely  upon  the  fecond, 
would,  before  the  determination  of  the  fecond,  be  found  to  be 

4 
exactly  worth  — x  90 1.  or  40 1.  (by  art.  5.)  We  may  there- 
fore look  upon  the  happening  of  the  firft,  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  an  expectation  worth  40  1.  but  the  probability  of 
the  firft  happening  has  been  fuppofed-?-,  wherefore  the  ex- 

3  3 

pectation  fought  for  is  to  be  eftimated  by  —  X  40  or  by-^— 

4 
X  —  X  90,  that  is,  by  the  product  of  the  two  probabilities  of 

happening  multiplied  by  the  fum  expected. 
And  likewife,  if  an  expectation  depends  on  the  happening  of 
one  event,  and  the  failing  of  another,  then  it's  value  will  be 
the  product  of  the  probability  of  the  firft  happening,  by  the 
probability  of  the  fecond's  failing,  and  of  that  again  by  the 
value  of  the  fum  expected. 

And  again,  if  an  expectation  depends  on  the  failing  of  two 
events,  the  rule  will  be  the  fame,  for  that  expectation  will 
be  found  by  multiplying  together  the  two  probabilities  of  fail- 
ing, and  multiplying  that  again  by  the  value  of  the  fum  ex- 
pected. 

And  the  fame  rule  is  applicable  to  the  happening  or  failing 
of  as  many  events  as  may  be  affigned. 

Corollary. 

If  we  make  abftraction  of  the  value  of  the  fum  to  be  obtain- 
ed, the  bare  probability  of  obtaining  it  will  be  the  product 
of  the  feveral  probabilities  of  happening,  which  evidently  ap- 
pears from  this  8th  article,  andfrom  the  corollary  to  the  4th. 
Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  confideration  of 
events  independent ;  but  for  fear  that,  in  what  is  to  be  faid 
afterwards,  the  terms  independent  or  dependent  might  occa- 
fion  fome  obfeurity,  it  will  be  neceflary,  before  I  proceed  any 
farther,  to  fettle  entirely  the  notion  of  thefe  terms. 
Two  events  are  independent,  when  they  have  no  connection 
one  with  the  other,  and  that  the  happening  of  one  neither 
forwards  nor  obftructs  the  happening  of  the  other. 
Two  events  are  dependent,  when  they  are  fo  connected  to- 
gether, as  that  the  probability  of  cither's  happening  is  altered 
by  the  happening  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  propofe  the 
two  following  eafy  problems. 

1.  Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  13  cards  of  one  colour,  and 
another  heap  of  13  cards  of  another  colour,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  taking  two  cards  at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I 
fhall  take  the  two  aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  nee  out  of  the  firft  heap  is  -Jj. ; 
now  it  being  very  plain,  that  the  taking  or  not  taking  the 
ace  out  of  the  firft  heap  has  no  influence  in  the  taking  or 
not  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  fecond,  it  follows,  that,  fuppo- 
fing that  ace  taken  out,  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out 
of  the  fecond  will  alfo  be  -*T ;  and  therefore  thofe  two 
events  being  independent,  the  probability  of  thefe  both  hap- 

peningwill>-x— =^" 

2.  Suppofe  that,  out  of  one  fingle  heap  of  13  cards  of  one 
colour,  it  fhould  be  defigned  to  take  out  the  ace  in  the  firft 
place,  and  then  the  deux ;  and  that  it  were  required  to  af- 
lign  the  probability  of  doing  it ;  we  are  to  confider,  that  al- 
though the  probability  of  the  ace's  being  in  the  firft  place  be 
_V,  and  that  the  probability  of  thedeux's  being  in  the  fecond 
place  would  alfo  beT'T,  if  that  fecond  event  were  confidered 
in  itfelf  without  any  relation  to  the  firft ;  yet  that,  the  ace  be- 
in0,  fuppofed  as  taken  out  at  firft,  there  will  remain  but  12 
cards  in  the  heap,  and  therefore  that,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
the  ace  being  taken  out  at  firft,  the  probability  of  the  deux's 
being  next  taken  will  be  altered,  and  become  -£%•,  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  two  events  are  dependent, 
and   that  the  probability  of  their  both  happening  will  be 

1        1  _    1 
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From  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  probability  of  the 

happening  of  two  events  dependent  is  the  product  of  the 


probability  of  the  happening  of  one  of  them,  by  the  proba- 
bility which  the  other  will  have  of  happening,  when  the  firft 
fhall  have  been  confidered  as  having  happened  ;  and  the  fame 
rule  will  extend  to  the  happening  of  as  inauy  events  as  nay 
be  affigned. 

9  But  to  determine  in  the  eafieft  manner  pofhble,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  of  feveral  events  dependent,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  diitinguifh,  by  thought,  the  order  of  thofe 
events,  and  to  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  be  the  firft,  another 
to  be  the  fecond,  and  fo  on:  which  being  done,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  of  the  firft  may  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
dependent ;  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  fecond  is 
to  be  determined  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  firft's  having 
happened  ;  the  probability  of  the  third's  happening  is  to  be 
determined  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  firft's  and  fecond's 
having  happened,  and  fo  on  :  then  the  probability  of  the  hap- 
pening of  them  all  will  be  the  product  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  feveral  probabilities,  which  have  been  determined  in 
the  manner  prefcribed. 

We  have  feen  before  how  to  determine  the  probability  of  the 
happening  or  failing  of  as  many  events  independent,  as  may 
be  affigned;  we  have  feen,  likewife,  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, how  to  determine  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  as 
many  events  dependent,  as  may  be  affigned  ;  but,  in  the 
cafe  of  events  dependent,  how  to  determine  the  probability 
of  the  happening  of  fome  of  them,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  probability  of  the  failing  of  fome  others,  is  a  difquifition 
of  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  will 
be  more  conveniently  transferred  to  another  place. 
10.  If  I  have  feveral  expectations  upon  feveral  fums,  it  is  ve- 
ry evident  that  my  expectation  upon  the  whole  is  the  fum  of 
the  expectations  1  have  upon  the  particulars. 
Thus  fuppofe  two  events  fuch,  that  the  firft  may  have  three 
chances  to  happen,  and  two  to  fail  ;  and  the  fecond  four 
chances  to  happen,  and  five  to  fail  ;  and  that  I  be  intitled  to 
90  1.  in  cafe  the  firft  happens,  and  to  another  like  fum  of  90 1. 
in  cafe  the  fecond  happens  alfo,  and  that  I  would  know  the 
value  of  my  expectation  upon  the  whole  :  I  fay,  the  fum 
expected  in  the  firft  cafe  being  90 1.  and  the  probability  of 

•  3 

obtaining   it   being — ,  it  follows  that  my  expectation,  on  that 

3 

account  is  worth  90  X  — =  54 ;  and  again,  the  fum  expected 

in  the  fecond  cafe  being  90,  and  the  probability  of  obtaining 
it  being — ,  it  follows  that  my  expectation  of  that  fecond  fum 

isworthgox — =40;  and,  therefore,  my  expectation  up- 
on the  whole  is  worth  54I.  +  40I.  —  94I. 
But  if  I  am  to  have  90 1.  once  for  all,  for  the  happening  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  aforementioned  events,  the  me- 
thod of  procefs,  in  determining  the  value  of  my  expectation, 
will  be  fomewhat  altered  ;  for,  although  my  expectation  of 
the  firft  event  be  worth  54 1.  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, yet  I  confider  that  my  expectation  of  the  fecond  will 
ceafe  upon  the  happening  of  the  firft,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  expectation  takes  place  only  in  cafe  the  firft  does  happen 

2 
to  fail.    Now  the  probability  of  the  firft's  failing  is  — ;    and, 

fuppofing  it  has  failed,  then  my  expectation  will  be  40  j 
wherefore — being  the  meafure  of  the  probability  of  my  ob- 
taining an  expectation  worth  40  1.  it  follows,  that  this  ex- 
pectation  (to  eftimate  it  before  the  time  of  the  firft's  being 

2 
determined)  will  be  worth  40  X  —  =  16,  and,  therefore,  my 

expectation  upon  the  whole  is  worth  54I.  +  16I.  =70]. 
If  that  which  was  called  the  fecond  event,  be  now  confidered 
as  the  firft,  and  that  which  was  called  the  firft,  be  now  con- 
fidered as  the  fecond,  the  conclufion  will  be  the  fame  as  be- 
fore. 

For  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to  the  doctrine  of  chances 
in  general,  and,  among  the  reft,  to  the  article  of  lotteries. 
But,  to  underftand  the  rationale  of  the  theorems  raifed  by 
Mr.  De  Moivre,  for  this  and  other  purpofes  of  play,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  that  ingenious  writer  himfelf ;  but  the 
reader  fhould  be  prepared  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  al- 
gebra, and  then  the  fteps  which  that  gentleman  has  taken  to 
come  at  the  folution  of  the  various  problems  he  gives,  will  be 
eafily  followed. 

Jn  a  lottery,  whereof  the  number  of  Hanks  is  to  the  number  of 
prizes  as  39  to  1  (fuch  as  was  the  lottery  in  1 710)  to  find 
how  many  tickets  one  muji  take  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  for 
prizes. 

Multiply  39  by  0,7*,  and  the  product,  27,3,  will  fhew 
that  the  number  of  tickets  requifitc  to  that  effect  will,  be  27, 
or  28  at  moft.  Likewife  in  a  lottery,  whereof  the  number 
of  blanks  is  to  the  number  of  prizes  as  5  to  1,  multiply  5  by 
0,7,  and  the  product,  3,5,  will  fhew  that  there  is  more  than 

equality 
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equality  of  chance  in  four  tickets,  for  one  or  more  prizes, 
but  lefs  than  equality  in  three. 

*  For  the  reafon  of  this  and  the  following  rules,  as  applied  to 

lotteries,  Ice  De  Moivre's  introduction  to  the  Doctrine  o. 

Chances. 

Remark. 

In  a  lottery,  whereof  the  blanks  are  to  the  prizes  as  39  to  I, 
if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  but  40,  the  pioportion 
abovementioned  would  be  altered,  for  20  tickets  would  be  a 
furficient  number  for  the  juft  expectation  of  the  fingle  prize, 
it  being  evident  that  the  prize  may  be  as  well  among  the  tickets 
which&are  taken,  as  among  thofe  that  are  left  behind. 
A<min:  if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  80,  ftill  preferv- 
in^  the  proportion  of  39  blanks  to  one  prize,  and,  confequent- 
Ivf  fuppofing  7-8  blanks  to  two  prizes,  this  proportion  would 
ftill  be  altered  ;  for,  by  the  doctrine  of  combinations,  it 
will    appear  that  the   probability   of  taking  one  prize   or 

139 
both,  in    20  tickets,  would  be  but^-,  and    the   proba- 
bility of  taking   none  would  be^j  wherefore  the  odds  a- 
gainft  taking  any  prize  would  be  as  177  to  139,  or  very 
near  as  9  to  7.  '  .„ ,     - , , 

And,  by  the  fame  doarine  of  comb.nat.ons,  it  will  be  found 
that  22  tickets  would  not  be  quite  fufrkient  for  the  txpedta- 
tion  of  a  prize  in  th.s  lottery,  but  that  24  would  rather  be 
too  many  ;  fo  that  one  might  with  advantage  lay  an  even 
waaer  of  taking  a  prize  in  24  tickets. 

If  the  proportion  of  39  to  1  be  oftener  repeated,  the  number 
of  tickets  requifite  for  the  equal  chance  of  a  prize  will  ftill 
increale  with  that  repetition  ;  yet  let  the  proportion  of  39  to 
1  be  repeated  never  fo  many  times,  nay  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  the  number  of  tickets  requifite  for  the  equal  chance 

of  a  prize  would  never  exceed^  of  39,  that  is,  about  27 

or  28.  , ,     ,  1 

Wherefore,  if  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  is 
often  repeated,  as  it  ufiially  is  in  lotteries,  the  number  of 
tickets  requifite  for  a  prize  will  always  be  found,  by  taking 

—  of  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes. 

JO 

Jn  a  lottery,  confifting  of  40,000  tickets,  among  which  are  three 
particular  benefits,  what  is  the  probability  that,  taking  8000 
of  them,  one  or  more  of  the  particular  benefits  /ball  be  amongjl 
them  ? 

Solution. 

Firft,  In  the  theorem  belonging  to  the  remark  in  Mr.  De 
Moivre's  Doctrine  of  Chances,  page  76,  fecond  edition,  there 
being  fubftituted  refpectively  8,000,  40,000,  32,000  3, 
and  1,  in  the  room  of  c,  n,  d,  a,  and  p,  it  will  appear  that 
the  probability  of  taking  one  precifely  of  the  three  particular 

r  .,,,        8000.    22000.    11QW-    3—4%  , 

benefits,  will  be ^ f^Bra      —  TTi-  nearIy- 

40000.  39999-  3999s-         I25         ■ 
Secondly,    c,    n,    d,    a,    being    interpreted    as    before,    let 
us    fuppofe   p  =  2,  hence   the  probability    of  taking   pre- 
cifely two  of  the  particular  benefits  will  be  found  to  be 
8000.     7999.  32000-  3 


12 


nearly. 


40000.   39999-  3999s-         *25 

Thirdly,  Making  p  —  3,  the  probability  of  taking  all  the 

three  particular  benefits  will  be  found  to  be  — 


7008  _ 


very 


near. 


40000.  39999. 
Wherefore,   the   probability   of 


39998     125 

taking  one  or  more  of  the  three  particular  benefits  will  be 

48  +  12  +  1        61 

,  or very  near. 

125  125'        ' 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  three  operations  might  have 

been  contracted  into  one,  by  inquiring  the  probability  of  not 

taking  any  of  three  particular  benefits,  which  will  be  found 

,     32000.     ^IQQQ.     ^IQq8        64  . 

to  be •= — ,    nearly;    which    being 

40000.   39999.   399y«      125  '  6 

fubtraiSted    from   unity,    the    remainder,  ^1 — ,  or 

125  125' 
will  fhew  the  probability  required,  and,  therefore,  the  odds 
againft  taking  any  of  three  particular  benefits  will  be  64  to 
61  nearly. 

To  find  how  many  tickets  ougty  to  be  taken,  in  a  lottery  confijl- 
ing  of  40,000,  among  whidj  are  three  particular  benefits,  to 
make  it  as  probable  that  one  or  more  of  thofe  three  may  be  taken 
as  not. 

Solution. 

Let  the  number  of  tickets  requifite  to  be  taken  be  re  x,  it 
will  f-llow,  therefore,  from  the  remark  belonging  to  the 
XXth  problem  in  De  Moivre,  page  76,  that  the  probability 
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of  not  taking  any  of  the  particular  benefits  will  be 


X 


n  —  2 


;    but  this  probability  is   equal  to 


— ;  fince,  by  hypothefis,  the  probability  of  taking  one  or 
more  of  them  is  equal  to—,  from  whence  we  fhall  have  the 


■  x       n  ■ 
-  X 


1  <  •   k 


equation - 

n  n  —  1  n —  2  ^ 

equation  being  folved,  the  value  of  x  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  8252. 

N.  B.  The  factors  whereof  both  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator are  compofed,  being  but  few,  and  in  arithmetic  pro- 
greflion,  and  befides,  the  difference  being  very  fmail  in  re- 
fpect  of  n,  thofe  terms  may  be  confidered  as  being  in  geo- 
metric progreilion  :  wherefore,  the  cube  of  the  middle  term, 

,  may  be  fuppofed  equal  to  the  product  of  the 

n  —  1 

multiplication  of  thofe  terms  ;  from  whence  will  arife  the  e- 

quation"     „_-^      =  7»   °r'    nCSIea'ng    ""'^    in    both 

-3 

n  —  *'      —     r  J  r 

numerator  and  denominator, ~, r~«     and>      conle- 


h 


quently,  x  will  be  found  to  be  =  k  X  1  —  V3_~,   or  n  x 

1  —  — V3  4,  but  «:r40,ooo,  and  —  1  —  »/  3   4  =:  0.2063  ; 

wherefore  x  —  8252. 

In  the  remark  belonging  to  the  fecond  problem,  a  rule  was 
given  for  rinding  the  number  of  tickets  that  were  to  be  taken 
to  make  it  as  probable  that  one  or  more  of  the  benefits  would 
be  taken  as  not  ;  but  in  that  rule  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  was  often  repeated,  as  it 
ufually  is  in  lotteries  :  now,  in  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  problem, 
the  particular  benefits  being  but  three  in  all,  the  remaining 
tickets  are  to  be  confidered  as  blanks  in  reCpeci  of  them  ;  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
blanks  to  one  prize  being  very  near  as  13332  to  1,  and  that 
proportion  being  repeated  but  three  times  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  tickets,  the  rule  there  given  would  not  have  been  luf- 
ficiently  exact ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  thought  neceilaiy  to 
give  another  rule  in  this  place. 

Suppofing  a  lottery  of  100,000  tickets,  whereof  90,000  are 
blanks,  and  10,000  are  benefits,  to  determine  accurately  what 
the  odds  are  of  taking  or  not  takings  benefit  in  any  number  of 
tickets  affigncd. 

Solution. 

Suppofe  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  fix  ;  then  let  us 
inquire  into  the  probability  of  taking  no  prize  in  fix 
tickets:  which  to  find,  let  us  make  ule  of  the  theorem 
fet  down  in  the  corollary  of  the  XlXth  problem  [fee  De 
Moivre,  page  75  and  76]  wherein  it  will  appear  that  the 
number  of  chances  for  taking  no  prize  in  6  tickets,  making7 
a  —  10,000,    b  =.  90,00c,    c  =  6,    p  —  0,    n  =  100,000, 

Will  be  q0C0°  x8qq"  X  89qQ8  X  89°Q7  X  8"C6  X  8f,JC">, 
1.  2  3  4  5        x      0 

and  that  the  whole  number  of  chances  will  be — —  x 

i 

99909  09908  99997  9QQQ6  Qaqq<>   .,    ,.  .,. 

222 — x — — — X- — — X X — -  ;     then    dividing 

2345b 

the  firft  number  of  chances  by  the  fecond,  which  may  eafily 
be  done  by  logarithms,  the  quotient  will  be  0.53143;  and 
thisfhews  the  probability  of  taking  no  prize  in  6  tickets;  and, 
this  decimal  fraction  being  lubtra£ted  from  unity,  the  re- 
mainder, 0.46857,  fhews  the  probability  of  t.ikin^  one  or 
more  prize  in  6  tickets ;  wherefore  the  odds  againft  taking 
any  prize  in  6  tickets  will  be  53143  to  46857. 
If  we  fuppofe  now,  that  the  number  of  tickets  taken  is  7, 
then  carrying  each  number  of  chance  s  above  written  one  ftep 
farther,  we  fhall  find  that  the  probability  of  taking  no  prize 
in  7  tickets  150,47828,  which  fraction  being  fubtracled  from 
unity,  the  remainder  will  be  0.52172,  which  fhews  the  odds 
of  taking  one  prize,  or  more,  in  7  tickets,  to  be  52172  to 
47828. 


R 


E    M    A    R    K. 


When  the  number  of  tickets  taken  bear  a  very  inconfiderable 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  tickets,  as  it  happens  in 
the  cafe  of  tfiis  problem,  the  queflion  may  be  refolved  as  a 
problem  depending  on  the  caft  of  a  die  ;  we  may,  therefore, 
fuppofe  a  die  of  10  faces,  having  one  of  it's  faces  fuch  as  the 
ace,  repieferring  a  benefit,  and  all  the  other  nine  reprefenting 
blanks,  and  inquire  into  the  probability  oi  milling  the  ace  fix 

times 
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limes  together,  which,  by  the  rules  given  in  the  Introduc- 
tiou*,  will  be  found  to  be  ^  =  0.53144,    differing    from 

what  we  had  found  before  but  one  unit  in  the  fifth  place  of 
decimals  :  now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  probability  of  miffing 
the  acefeven  times,  we  (hall  find  it  0.47829,  differing  alfo 
but  one  unit  in  the  fifth  of  decimals,  from  what  had  been 
found  before  •,  and,  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  we  may 
ufe  both  methods  indifferently,  but  the  firft  will  be  exaft,  if 
we  actually  multiply  the  numbers  together ;  the  fecond  is 
only  an  approximation. 

*  See  De  Moivre's  Introduction  to  the  DoStiine  of  Chances, 
page  9,  to,  1 1,  &c.  ' 

But  both  methods  confirm  the  truth  of  the  praftical  rule 
given  in  the  third  problem  [in  De  Moivre's  Introduction]  a- 
bout  finding  what  number  of  tickets  is  necefl'ary  for  the  equal 
chance  of  a  prize  ;  for  multiplying  as  it  is  there  dire&ed,  the 
number  9  reprefenting  the  blanks,  by  0.7,  the  product,  6.3, 
will  fhew  that  the  number  requifite  is  between  6  and  7. 
The  fame  things  being  given  as  in  the  before-mentioned  pro- 
blem, fuppofe  the  price  of  each  ticket  to  be  10 1.  and  that, 
after  the  lottery  is  drawn,  7 1.  ios.  be  returned  to  the  blanks, 
to  find  in  this  lottery  the  value  of  the  chance  of  a  prize. 

Solution. 

There  being  90,000  blanks,  to  every  one  of  which  7  1.  10  s. 
is  returned^the  total  value  of  the  blanks  is  675,0001.  and, 
confequently,  the  total  value  of  the  benefits  is  325,000  1. 
which  being  divided  by  10,000,  the  number  of  the  benefits, 
the  quotient  is  32 1.  10  s.  and  therefore  one  might,  for  the 
fum  of  32 1.  ios.  be  intitled  to  have  a  benefit  certain,  taken 
at  random,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  benefits  :  the  pur- 
chafer  of  a  chance  has,  therefore,  one  chance  in  ten  for  the 
fum  of  32 1.  ios.  and  nine  chances  in  ten  for  lofing  his  mo- 
ney ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  his  chance  is 
the  tenth  part  of  32I.  ios.  that  is,  3I.  5s.  and,  therefore, 
the  purchafer  of  a  chance,  by  giving  the  idler  3  1.  5  s.  is  in- 
titled  to  the  chance  of  a  benefit,  and  ought  not  to  return  any 
thing  to  the  feller,  although  he  fhould  have  a  prize;  for  the 
feller  having  3I.  5s.  fure,  and  nine  chances  in  ten  for  7I. 
ios.  the  vatue  of  which  chances  is  6  1.  15  s.  it  follows  that 
he  has  his  1  oh  ■  . 

Suppofing  (till  the  fame  lottery  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
two  preceding  problems  of  De  Moivre,  let  A  engage  to  fur- 
ni(h  B  with  a  chance,  on  condition  that,  whenever  the  ticket 
on  which  the,  chance  depends,  (hall  happen  to  be  drawn, 
whether  it  proves  a  blank  or  a  prize,  A  fhall  furnifh  B  with 
a  new  chance,  and  fo  on,  as  often  as  there  is  occafion,  'till 
the  whole  lottery  be  dfawn  ;  to  find  what  confideration  B 
ou<>ht  to  give  A,  before  the  lottery  begins  to  be  drawn,  for 
the'ehance  or  chances  of  one  or  more  prizes,  admitting  that 
the  lottery  will  be  40  days  in  drawing. 

Solution. 

Let  3I.  5  s.  which  is  the  abfolute  value  of  a  chance,  be 

I.  A,  who  is  the  feller,  ought  to  confider,  that  the  firft  day 
he  fu'rnifhes  neceffarily  a  chance,  whofe  value  is  s. 
o  That  the  fecond  day  he  does  not  neceffarily  furnifh  a  chance, 
but  conditionally,  viz.  if  it  fo  happen  that  the  ticket  on  which 
the  chance  depends,  fnould  be  drawn  on  the  firft  day  ;  but 
the  probability  of  it's  being  drawn  on  the  firft  day  is  -^  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  to  take  JL-  s  for  the  confideration  of  the 

fecond  da  v.  ,  /r     1     r 

r>  That,  in  the  fame  manner,  he  does  not  neceUanly  rur- 
nifh  a  chance  on  the  third  day,  but  conditionally,  in  cafe  the 
only  ticket  depending  (for  there  can  be  but  one)  fhould  hap- 
pento  be  drawn  on  the  fecond  day,  of  which  the  probability 
beino-  '  by  reafon  of  the  remaining  39  days,  from  the  fe- 
cotuf  inclufive  to  the  laft,  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  that 
chance  is  ~s.  . 

4.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  value  ot  the  next  isTa-r, 

and  fo  on. 

The  purchafer  ought  therefore  to  give  the  feller  1  -f  —    + 
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+  — j  the  whole  multiplied  by  s, 


+  T 


+  — ,     the 

^  40' 


1         1  1 

39  3**      37 

1         1        1        1 

°"  +  T  +  7+7+l 

whole  multiplied  by  s.  Now,  it  being  pretty  laborious  to 
fum  up  thofe  40  terms,  we  have  here  made  ufe  of  a  rule  which 
Mr.  De  Moivre  has  given  in  the  fupplement  to  his  Mifcella- 
nea  Analytica,  whereby  may  be  fummed  up,  in  a  very  fliort 
time,  as 'many  of  thofe  terms  as  one  pleafes,  though  they 
were  10,000  or  more  ;  and,  by  that  rule,  the  fum  of  thofe 

40  terms  will  be  found  to  be  4.2785  very  near,  which  being 
multiplied  by  r,  which  in  this  cafe  is  3.25,  the  product  is 
13.9.  will  fnew  that  the  purchafer  ought  to  give  the  feller 
about  13 1.  18  s. 


Corollary. 

The  value  of  the  chancer  for  one  fingle  day  that  fhall  be 
fixed  upon,  is  the  value  of  that  chance  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  intercepted  between  that  d:\y  inclufive,  and  the 
number  of  days  remaining  to  the  end  of  the  lottery  !  which, 
however,  muft  be  underitood  with  that  reftridtion,  that  the 
day  fixed  upon  muft  be  chofe  before  the  lottery  begins,  or 
that,  if  it  be  done  on  any  other  day,  the  ftate  of  the  lottery 
muft  be  known,  and  a  new  calculation  made  accordingly  for 
the  value  of  s. 

Remarks. 

A  knowledge  in  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  not  only  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  hazards  of  this  nature,  but  may  like- 
wife  be  a  help  to  cure  a  kind  of  fuperftition,  which  has  been 
of  long  ftanding  in  the  world,  viz.  that  there  is  in  play  fuch 
a  thing  as  luck,  good  or  bad.  I  own  there  are  a  great  many 
judicious  people,  who,  without  any  other  affiitance  than 
that  of  their  own  reafon,  are  fatisfied,  that  the  notion  of 
luck  is  merely  chimerical  ;  yet  I  conceive,  that  the  ground 
they  have  to  look  upon  it  as  fuch,  may  ftill  be  faither  in- 
forced  from  fome  of  the  following  conliderations. 
If,  by  faying  that  a  man  has  good  luck,  nothing  more  was 
meant,  than  that  he  has  been  generally  a  gainer  at  play,  the 
expreffion  might  be  allowed  as  very  proper  in  a  fhort  way  of 
fpeaking  :  but,  if  the  word  good  luck  be  underitood  to  fig- 
nify  a  certain  predominant  quality,  fo  inherent  in  a  man, 
that  he  muft  win  whenever  he  plays,  or  at  leaf!  win  oftener 
than  lofe,  it  may  be  denied,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature. 

The  affertors  of  luck  are  very  fure,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, that  at  fome  times  they  have  been  very  lucky,  and  that 
at  other  times  they  have  had  a  prodigious  run  of  ill  luck 
againft  them,  which,  whilft  it  continued,  obliged  them  to  be 
very  cautious  in  engaging  with  the  fortunate;  but  how 
chance  fhould  produce  thefe  extraordinary  events,  is  what 
they  cannot  conceive:  they  would  be  glad,  for  inftance,  to 
be  fatisfied,  how  they  could  lofe  fifteen  games  together  at 
piquet,  if  ill  luck  had  not  ftrangely  prevailed  againft  them. 
But,  if  they  will  be  pleafed  to  confider  the  rules  given  by  Mr. 
De  Moivre,  they  will  lee,  that  though  the  odds  againft  their 
lofing  fo  many  times  together  be  very  great,  viz.  32767  to 
I,  yet  that  the  poffibility  of  it  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  odds,  there  being  one  chance  in  32768  that  it 
may  fo  happen  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  was  ftill 
pofiible  to  come  to  pafs,  without  the  intervention  of  what 
they  call  ill  luck. 

Befides,  this  accident  of  lofing  fifteen  times  together  at  pi- 
quet is  no  more  to  be  imputed  to  ill  luck,  than  the  winning 
with  one  fingle  ticket  the  higheft  prize  in  a  lottery  of  32768 
tickets  is  to  be  imputed  to  good  luck,  fince  the  chances  in 
both  cafes  are  perfectly  equal.  But  if  it  be  faid,  that  luck 
has  been  concerned  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  anfwer  will  be 
eafy  ;  for  let  us  fuppofe  luck  not  exifting,  or,  at  leaft,  let  us 
fuppofe  it's  influence  to  be  fufpended,  yet  the  higheft  prize 
muft  fall  into  fome  hand  or  other,  not  by  luck  (for  by  the 
hypothefis  that  has  been  laid  afide)  but  from  the  mere  necef- 
fity  of  it's  falling  fomewhere. 

Thofe  who  contend  for  luck,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  alledge 
other  cafes  at  play,  mnch  more  unlikely  to  happen  than  the 
winning  or  lofing  fifteen  games  together,  yet  ftill  their  opi- 
nion will  never  receive  any  addition  of  ftrengih  from  fuch 
fuppofition.  For,  by  the  rules  of  chance,  a  time  may  be 
computed,  in  which  thofe  cafes  may  as  probably  happen  as 
not;  nay,  not  only  fo,  but  a  time  may  be  computed  in  which 
there  may  be  any  proportion  of  odds  for  their  fo  happening. 
But  fuppofing  that  gain  and  lofs  were  fo  fluctuating,  as  al- 
ways to  be  diftributed  equally,  whereby  luck  would  certainly 
be  annihilated,  would  it  be  reafonable  in  this  cafe  to  attri- 
bute the  events  of  play  to  chance  alone  ?  1  think,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  quite  otherwife,  for  then  there  would 
be  more  reafon  to  fufpect  that  fome  unaccountable  fatality 
did  rule  in  it :  thus,  if  two  perfons  play  at  crofs  and  pile, 
and  chance  alone  be  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  regulating 
the  fall  of  the  piece,  is  it  probable  that  there  fhould  be  an 
equality  of  heads  and  erodes  ? 

It  is  5  to  3  that  in  4  times  there  will  be  an  inequality  ;  it  is 
11  to  5  in  6,  93  to  35  in  8,  and  about  12  to  1  in  100 
times  :  wherefore,  chance  alone  by  it's  nature  conflitutes  the 
inequalities  of  play,  and  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to 
luck  to  explain  them. 

Further,  the  fame  arguments  which  explode  the  notion  of 
luck,  may,  on  the  other  fide,  be  ufeful  in  fome  cafis  to 
eftablifh  a  due  comparifon  between  chance  and  defign  :  we 
may  imagine  chance  and  defign  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  for  the  production  of  fome  forts 
of  events,  and  may  calculate  what  probability  there  is,  that 
thofe  events  fhould  be  rather  owing  to  one  than  to  the  other. 
To  give  a  familiar  inftance  of  this ;  let  us  fuppofe  that,  two 
packs  of  piquet  cards  being  fent  for,  it  fhould  be  perceived 
that  there  is,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  famedifpolition  of  the 
cards  in  both  packs ;  let  us  likewife  fuppofe  that,  fome  doubt 
arifing  about  this  difpofition  of  the  cards,  it  fhould  be  quef- 
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tioned,  whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  chance,  or  to 
the  maker's  defign  :  in  this  cafe,  the  doctrine  of  combinations 
decides  the  queftion,  fince  it  may  be  proved  by  it's  rules,  that 
there  are  the  odds  of  above  26,3 1  3,083  millions  of  millions, 
of  millions  of  millions,  to  one,  that  the  cards  were  defignedly 
fet  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  found. 
From  this  laft  confideration  we  may  learn,  in  many  cafes, 
how  to  dillinguifh  the  events,  which  are  the  effect  of  chance, 
from  thofe  which  are  produced  by  defign  :  the  very  doctrine, 
that  finds  chance  where  it  really  is,  being  able  to  prove  by  a 
gradual  increafe  of  probability,  'till  it  arrive  at  demonftra- 
tion;  that  where  uniformity,  order,  and  conftancy  reiide, 
there  alio  refide  choice  and  defign. 

Lartly,  one  of  the  principal  ufes  to  which  this  doctrine  of 
chances  may  be  applied,  is  the  difcovering  of  fome  truths, 
which  cannot  fail  of  pleafing  the  mind,  by  their  generality 
and  fimplicity;  the  admirable  connection  of  it's  confe- 
quences  will  increafe  the  pleafure  of  the  difcovery ;  and  the 
feeming  paradoxes  wherewith  it  abounds,  will  afford  very 
great  matter  of  furprize  and  entertainment  to  the  inquifitive. 
A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in 
the  prodigious  advantage  which  the  repetition  of  odds  will 
amount  to;  thus,  fuppofing  I  play  with  an  adverfary  who 
allows  me  the  odds  of  43  to  40,  and  agrees  with  me  to  play 
'till  100  (takes  are  won  or  loft  on  either  fide,  on  condition 
that  I  gave  him  an  equivalent  for  the  gain  I  am  intitled  to  by 
the  advantage  of  my  odds  ;  the  queftion  is,  what  I  am  to 
give  him,  on  fuppofing  we  play  a  guinea  aftake  r  Theanfwer 
is  99  guineas,  and  above  eighteen  {hillings*,  which  will 
feem  almoft  incredible,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  odds 
of  43  to  40.  Now,  let  the  odds  be  in  any  proportion  given, 
and  let  the  number  of  ftakes  played  for  be  never  fo  great, 
yet  one  general  conclufion  will  include  all  the  poflible  cafes, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  numbers  may  be  wrought  in  lefs 
than  a  minute's  time. 

*  Guineas  were  then  at  21  s.  6d. 

I  have  explained,  in  my  introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances,  fays  Mr.  De  Moivre,  the  chief  rules  on  which  the 
whole  art  of  chances  depends  ;  I  have  done  it  in  the  plaineft 
manner  that  I  could  think  of,  to  the  end  it  might  be  (as  much 
as  poflible)  of  general  ufe.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  arithmetical  operations,  will,  by  the 
help  of  the  introduction  alone,  be  able  to  folve  a  great  va- 
riety of  queftions  depending  on  chance;  I  wifh,  for  the  fake 
of  fome  gentlemen  who  have  been  pleafed  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
printing  of  my  book,  that  I  could  every  where  have  been  as 
plain  as  in  the  introduction;  but  this  was  hardly  practicable, 
the  invention  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  rules  being  entirely 
owing  to  algebra;  yet  I  have,  as  much  as  poffible,  endea- 
voured to  deduce  from  the  algebraical  calculation  feveral 
practical  rules,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  depended  upon, 
and  which  may  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have  contented 
themfelves  to  learn  only  common  arithmetic. 
On  this  occafion,  I  muft  take  notice  to  fuch  of  my  readers 
as  are  vveil  verfed  in  vulgar  arithmetic,  that  it  would  not  bet1 
difficult  for  them  to  make  themfelves  matters,  not  only  of  all 
the  practical  rules  in  this  book,  but  alfo  of  more  ufeful  dif- 
coveries,  if  they  would  take  the  fmall  pains  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  bare  notation  of  algebra,  that  might  be 
done  in  the  hundreth  part  of  the  time  that  is  fpent  in  learn- 
ing to  write  fhort-hand. 

On  the  abufe  of  Lotteries. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  have  touched  upon  the 
ordinary  ufe  that  is  made  of  lotteries ;  it  may  be  likewife  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  notice  of  the  ill  confequences  that  attend  them  ; 
which  will  be  more  briefly  done  from  the  few  following 
queries. 

1.  Whether  public  or  ftate  lotteries  have  not  a  tendency  to 
uphold  the  fpirit  of  gaming  among  the  people  in  general; 
and  whether  this  does  not  fo  corrupt  and  vitiate  the  minds  of 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  as  to  draw  them  from  hone'ft  labour 
and  induftry  in  their  trading  employments,  thereby  render 
them  poor  and  indigent,  and  occafion  a  general  depravity 
of  morals. 

2.  Whether  experience  has  not  fhewn,  that  even  the  fortu- 
nate who  become  fuddenly  rich  by  this  means,  are  more  ge- 
nerally unhappy  than  otherwife  they  would  be? 

3.  Whether  the  wifeftand  beft  intentioned  acts  of  parliament, 
in  relation  to  lotteries,  are  not  too  often  fhaniefully  and 
lcandaloufly  evaded,  and  give  room  to  lottery  jobbin»  and 
public  impofuion;  and  whether  there  have  not  been  fome 
late  inftances  of  this,  in  open  defiance  and  violation  of  the 
beft  laws  for  the  regulation  <>f  a  lottery,  which  has  given  a 
general  difguft  to  the  nation  ? 

4..  Whether  ways  and  means,  far  more  eligible  than  thofe  of 
lotteries,  may  not  always  be  fell  upon,  to  raife  money  for 
any  public  exigency;  and  whether  lotteries  ought  not  to  be 
the  laft  refource  upon  thefe  occafions? 
LOUISIANA,  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  natural  hiftory  of 
thii  country  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  in  relation  to 
the  former,  father  Hennipin  and  Mr.  Sale  have  extended  it  at 
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an   extravagant  rate;  nor  have  the  French,  who  have  a! 
fumed  a    right  to  this  part  of  America,   thought  proper  y ; 
to  ascertain  it's  boundaries  at  all,  for  by  their  accounts  it  re- 
mains  boundlefs.     See  our  firft  map  of  North  America, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Sieur  D'Anville,    which  was  ex- 
ecuted under  the  patronage  of  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  firft 
prince  of  the  blood.     See  alfo  our  article  Maps. 
The  more  modeft  of  their  geographers,   who  are  afhanr=d  to 
affert  that  this  province  is  without  any  limitation   at  all,  fay 
it  is  bounded   on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the 
north  by  the  Illinois,  and  by  the  territories  of  the  PaniafTus, 
Paoducas,   Ofages,   Tionontctecagas,  Chav.tnons,   and  other 
wild  nations,  on  the  eaft  by  the  part  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Carolina,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico  aiid  Ne.v 
Spain.     They  fay  further,  it  extends   itfelf  from  north  to 
fouth   about    15  degrees,  that   is,  from  25  to  the  40th  cf 
north  latitude,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  10  or  11,  that  is, 
from  86  to  96,  or  97,  for  the  boundaries  are  nothing  UTs 
than  certain,  according  to  father  Charlevoix.    And, 
The  maps  of  Mr.  De  Lille  give  thofe  boundaries  at  a  fhucH 
greater   extent,    efpecially   on   the   north    fide,    where   they 
make  it  contiguous  to  Canada,   fo  that  part  of  it  is  bounded, 
according  to  him,  by  New  York,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  &c 
and  on  the  weft  by   the  rivers  called  Rio  Bravo  and  Salado. 
Other  French  maps  publifhed  at  Amsterdam,  anno  1 720,  ex- 
tend it's  northern  boundaries  ftill  farther  on  the  authority  of 
Monf.  Le  Sueur,  who  failed  up  the  river  of  St.   Lewis   or 
Miffiffippi   above  706   leagues  from   it's   mouth,  and   adds, 
that  the  river  is  known  to  flow  100  leagues  ftill  higher;  fo 
that,  according  to  him,  the  northern  boundaries  of  Louifiana 
may  reach  as  far  as  the  northern  pole. 

Neither  are  thofe  on  the  north-weft  lefs  uncertain,  the  Mif- 
fouri,  a  great  river,  which  gives  name  to  a  vaft  tract  of  land, 
flawing  from  that  point  into  the  Miffiffippi,  more  than  4O0 
leagues  above  it's  mouth  ;  fo  that  if  we  except  the  fouth, 
where  the  fea  bounds  it,  all  the  reft  muft  be  left  to  uncer-' 
tainty,  and  fo  it  is  like  to  remain  'cill  thefe  boundaries  are 
fettled  on  the  eaft  with  the  Englifh,  and  on  the  weft  with 
Spain:  'till  then,  they  will  be  ftill  liable  to  difputes,  and,  per- 
haps, to  a  continual  fluctuation,  according  as  either  of  the; 
three  nations  fhall  have  oppoitunity  to  enlarge  their  conquefta 
in  this  part  of  America. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Louifiana  contains  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  new  difcovered  lands  eaft  and  weft  of  the 
Milfilfippi  river,  which,  at  firft,  had  the  name  of  Florida 
given  to  them  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a  Portugueze,  who  was 
fent  upon  this  delign  by  our  Henry  VII.  See  the  article 
Florida. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  lay  claim,  if  not  to  the  firft  difco- 
very,  at  lealt  to  the  firft  fettlement  on  this  continent,  anno 
1512,  when  John  Pontio  de  Leon  firft  unfuccefsfully  landed 
and  built  a  fort  there.  The  Spaniards,  fince  then,  made  fe- 
veral attempts  upon  this  country,  but  the  adventurers  were 
maffacred  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  it  was  not  'till  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  that  his  fubjects  attempted  a  fettle- 
ment on  this  coaft,  yet  they  were  defea  eJ  by  the  Spaniards. 
Thefe  laft,  however,  were  foon  after  punifned  in  the  fame 
kind  by  the  French,  but  neverthelefs  thefe  could  not  obtain 
fufficient  help  to  fettle  a  colony  there,  'till  anno  1684,  when 
Monf.  de  la  Sale  difcovered,  with  great  difficulty,  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  built  fort  St.  Lewis  on  that  bay;  and, 
he  being  affaffinated,  the  place  was  again  abandoned  'till  an- 
no 1698,  when  Capt.  Iberville  difcovered  the  river  Mifliflip* 
pi,  and  chriftened  the  whoie  country  Louifiana,  [and  made 
feveral  fettlements,  which  have  been  fince  very  much  im- 
proved, efpecially  from  the  year  1720. 

For  'till  that  time  the  Spaniards  had  fome  forts  on  the  coaf), 
particulaily  that  of  Penfacola,  about  14  leagues  eaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Dauphin,  the  moll  confiderable  fettlement  belonging 
to  the  French,  where  they  were  ever  oppofing  the  French 
from  fettling  in  that  country,  and  difputing  their  title  to  it; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  properly  (aid  to  have  been  rightly  fixed 
in  thofe  poffelfions  'till  then  :  of  fo  late  date  is  their  eftabiiih- 
ment  there. 

Authors  and  travellers  give  variety  of  accounts  in  relation  to 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Louifiana.  With  refpect  to  it's  being 
extravagantly  extolled  about  the  year  1720,  as  the  French- 
men's paradile,  great  allowances  muft  be  made  for  all  that 
was  faid  at  that  time,  by  rejfon  of  the  ufe  that  was  intended 
to  be  made  thereof,  in  order  to  countenance  the  fyftem,  as 
it  was  called  in  France,  which  was  partly  bottomed  on  the 
Miffiffippi  fcheme.  See  Mississippi  Company. 
Certain  it  is,  that  feveral  of  their  rivers,  which  overflow  at 
certain  feafons,  render  the  country  very  fertile  and  pleafant. 
Nothing  is  faid  to  be  more  delightful  than  their  meadovys, 
which  are  fit  for  the  reception  of  any  feed.  In  fome  parts, 
the  foil  yields  three  or  four  crops  in  a  year,  fo<-  the  winter 
confifts  of  heavy  rains,  without  lipping  doffs.  We  find  there 
not  only  all  the  variety  of  trees,  in  great  quantities,  which 
Europe  affords,  but  divers  others  unknown  to  the  Europeans, 
fome  of  them  very  valuable,  fuch  as  their  tall  and  excellent 
cedars,  a  tree  which  diftils  a  gum,  faid  to  exceed  our  nobleft 
perfumes;  and  the  co.ton-trees,  which  are  hereof  a  pro- 
digious height.      The  whole  country  abounds  with  no  little 
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variety  of  game,  fowl,  cattle,  and  every  thing  that  life  can 
defue. 

The  chief  rivers  wherewith  Louifiana  abounds,  befides  thofe 
before-mentioned,  are  the  St.  Francis,   St.  Anthony,  Tom- 
beau,  River  of  Oxen,  the  Black   River,    the  Qvifcoufing, 
Illinois,  Sabloniere,  and  many  more ; bat  the  moft  confiderable 
is  the  Mobile,  by  reafon  of  the  fine  country  it  waters  on  both 
fides,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  Chicachas,  Cattas,  Nanibas, 
Mobilans,    and  other  nations  that  inhabit  on  each  fide  of  it, 
but  more  efpecially  for  it's  fine  bay,  and  the  French  fettlement 
upon  it.     It  defcends  from   the  mountains  in  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  about  20  leagues,  or  mote,  north  of  the  Chica- 
chas,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  above  2CO  leagues  fouthward, 
through  fome  fine  fertile  plains  and  rich  meadows,  empties 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.     The  bay  of  this  river  is 
reckoned  30  leagues  broad,  and  receives  two  others,  viz.  that 
of  the  Alibamons,  which  comes  from  the  eaft,  and  that  of 
the  Chicachas,  which  flows  from  the  north.  It  is  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  this  bay  that  the  French  have  fettled  the  moft  con- 
fiderable colony  they  have  in  all  Louifiana,  which  is  likewife 
inhabited  by  feveral   nations,  fuch  as  the  Tomez,  Apachi, 
Mobilans,     Chattas,    &c.   who  traffic  with   them   at   Fort 
Lewis,  on,  the  fame  bay.     They  are  none  of  them  confider- 
able, except   that  their  vicinity  to  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
P'lorida,  makes  their  friendship  fo  valuable,  that  they  are 
much  courted  on  all  fides,  efpecially  by  the  Englifh,  wholeave 
no  means  untried  to  gain  them  over  to  their  tntereft.     In  re- 
gard to  the  other  rivers  of  Louifiana,  their  names,  courfes, 
lengths,  mouths,    &c.  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  map  of 
North  America,  they  being  too  many  in  number  to  admit 
of  a  particular  description  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
The  chief  bays  of  this  country,  befides  thofe  of  the  Miffiffippi 
and  that  of  the  Mobile,  ate  thofe  of  St.  Rofe,  I'enfacola,  St. 
Andrew,   or  Sandy  Bay,   St.  Jofeph  and   St.  tfcrnard,  or  St. 
Lewis.    That  of  St.  Rofe  is  guarded  by  an  ifland  of  the  fame- 
name,   which  is  very  long,  and  extends  itfelf  quite  to  the  bay 
of  Penfacola.     The  channel  between  it  and  the  land  is  wide 
and  deep  enough  for  any  fhips  to  fail  fiom  one  to  the  other  of 
thofe  bays.     The  ifland  is   well  wooded,    and  abounds  with 
variety  of  game.    The  tides  here  are  more  regular,  according 
to   Charlevoix,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  gulph  ; 
and  the  tide  flows  in  12  hours  regularly.  Penfacola  hath  of- 
ten palled  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  French,   and  been  for- 
tified  and  diftnantled  by  turns,  but  was,  at  length,  yielded 
by  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  is  now  part  of  Florida. 
The  bay  of  St.  Lewis,  called  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Bernard,  is 
mod  weftern  on  all  this  coaft,  is  large  and  commodious.    It 
wasdifcovered,  according  to  the  French,  by  Monf.  de  la  Salle, 
a  French  gentleman,  anno  1685,  who  landed  and  made  a  fet- 
tlement, and  built  a  fort  there,  and  called  it  St.  Lewis.  This 
bay,  however,  muff,  not  be  confounded   with  another  fmall 
one  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  more  eaftward  of  this,  over- 
againft  Pont-Chartrain.  This  fettlement  proved  but  of  fhort 
duration. 

The  places  of  note  in  Louifiana,  befides  thofe  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  mention,  are  New  Orleans,  Pont- 
Chartrain,  and  Maurepas,  about  10  or  12  leagues  above  the 
country  of  the  Oumas,  and  18  from  the  fea,  which  yet  may 
be  failed,  with  a  good  wind,  in  20  hours.  The  foil  about  it 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate,  in  general,  excellent. 
Pont-Chartrain  is»chiefly  noted  for  the  lake  of  it's  name,  by 
which  the  French  have  found  out  a  more  fafe  and  expeditious 
communication  with  the  river  Mifliflippi,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  of  failing  up  that  river  by  it's  principal 
mouth.  From  this  lake  they  enter  into  that  of  Maurepas, 
from  which  they  go  on,  by  means  of  the  canal  or  river  Iber- 
ville, into  that  of  Miffiffippi.  When  that  cannot  be  eafily 
done,  they  carry  their  merchandizes  by  land  from  the  bay, 
into  the  lake  Pont-Charttain,  which  difcharges  itfelf  quite  to 
the  country  of  the  Oumas,  who  are  featcd  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miffiffippi,  a  little  above  New  Orleans,  and  thence  pur- 
iue  their  journey  up  that  river,  according  to  La  Martiniere. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  fhews  that  this  mouth  and  bay  is  not 
of  fo  eafy  and  quick  pafiagc  to  that  town  as  father  Charlevoix 
would  infinuate. 

Remarks  on  Louisiana  before  the  laft  war. 

Under  the  articles  British  America,  Canada,  and  Flo- 
rida, we    have   fhewed  the  nature  and  extent  of  thofe  co-' 
,  Ionics,  and  alfo  of  the  dangers  that  may  one  day  attend  the 
vicinity   of  the  two  latter  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North 
America. 

That  the  boundaries  of  Louifiana  and  Canada  are  very  great, 
and  yet  very  uncertain,  is  manifeft  from  all  the  accounts  the 
French  have  given  of  them.  To  what  end  can  the  limits  of 
fo  extenfive  a  country,  clofe  upon  the  back  of  all  our  colo- 
nics in  North  America,  be  left  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty 
by  the  French,  but  with  a  view  that,  when  the  occafion  of- 
fers,'they  may  become  as  near  neighbours  as  they  pleafe  to 
the  Britifh  colonies,  in  order  to  take  fuch  advantage  there- 
from as  may  heft  quadrate  with  their  grand  fyftem  of  com 
mercial  dofhhjian  in  America?  See  Bkitimi  America. 
Is  it  not  neceff.ry,  therefore,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  thole  of  the  Spaniards  at     loriJa,  fhould 


be  fo  juflly  fettled  and  afcertaincd,  that  no  mifunderftanding: 
may  thereby  be  occafioned  between  the  faid  crowns  ?  Have  not 
the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Englifh ,  experienced  what  unjufti- 
incroachments  have  been  made  by  the  other  power  in 
this  part  of  America.''  Should  not  the  late  accounts  which  we 
have  had  from  America,  in  relation  to  a  very  confiderable  il- 
licit commerce  faid  to  be  carried  on  by  the  French,  from  the 
Miffiffippi  to  Mexico,  alarm  the  Spaniards  infinitely  more 
than  a  little  J  '   trade   being  cairied  on  by  the  Englifh 

in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  aed  Honduras,  where  the  Englifh 
hav  fo  apparent  a  right  of  trade  ?  Sec  the  anile  Logwood. 
Will  not  a  large  contraband  trade,  carried  on  by  the  French 
from  hence  to  Spanifh  America,  proport.onabiy  injure  the 
lawful  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  Du.ch,  by  the 
way  of  Old  Spain  to  New  Spain  r  Is  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Fiench  to  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Miffiffippi  lefs  dange- 
rous to  the  latter  ihan  to  the  Britifh  colonies  ?  if  the  beloie- 
mentioried  accounts  from  America  fhould  prove  true,  does  not 
an  opportunity  offer  itfelf  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  make 
fome  advantage  of  with  the  court  of  Madrid  ? 
Is  it  n«t  notoi  ions,  that  the  French,  by  virtue  of  their  Louifi- 
ani.in  and  Canadian  fettlements,  have  gained,  and  are  ftiil  en- 
deavouring more  and  more  to  gain,  fuch  an  afcendancj  0 
the  Indian  nations  in  general,  that  may  one  day  prove  ua- 
fpeakably  injurious,  if  not  abfolutely  deftruclive  of  the  very 
being  of  the  Hritifh  colonies;  ptovided  the  Indian  afTiats  are: 
not  made  as  much  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifh  as  of  their  polit 
competitors  ? 

Nothing  more  manifafts  the  wifdom  of  the  Fiench  meafu  cs 
purfued  in  North  America  than  that,  although  there  is  hardly 
any  fingle  neighbouring  colony  but  whai  ;ht  foon  be- 
come a  match  f.r  all  Canada  alone,  yet  the  French,  by 
a  proper  management  of  their  Indiaw  Allies,  keep  all  the 
Britifh  northern  colonies,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  in 
a  conftant  alarm,  dread,  and  apprenenfion  of  danger,  liut  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  thofe  affairs  have  not  been  fo  clearly  and 
faithfully  reprefented  in  England  as  could  be  defired  Ly  every 
true  friend  to  theinterefls  of  th  s  kingdom;  for,  had  that  been 
the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  molt  effectual  n.<  ..- 
fures  would  have  been  taken  by  the  crown  ofGreat-Britain,  to 
prevent  every  kind  of  dagger  that  might  be  reafonably  appre- 
hended to  attend  thofe  colonies,  which  England  has  nut  fed 
with  fo  much  tendernefs,  and  with  fo  great  prosperity  to  thofe 
colonies  themfelvcs,  as  well  as  emolument  to  herfelf.  And 
that  the  reciprocal  ties  of  interefts  may  be  the  more  and 
more  cemented  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American 
colonies  in  general,  is  a  point  which  I  have  fincerely  laboured 
throughout  this  work;  and,  as  the  article  before  us  affords 
me  a  frc-fh  opportunity  to  purfuc  the  fame  principles,  I  fhall, 
with  what  brevity  I  can,  fubmit  a  fummary  of  the  beft  in- 
telligence I  have  been  able  to  collecl  in  relation  to  the  further 
fecurepofFeffionand  the  commercialprofperity  of  thofe  colonies. 
The  crown  of  England,  it  is  certain,  has  not  hitherto  been 
fparing  in  expence  to  cherifh  thufe  important  plantations,  in 
order  to  raife  them  to  the  pitch  of  fplendor  wherein  we  at 
prefent  behold  them  ;  and,  therefore,  thofe  plantations  them- 
felves  fhould  not,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will,  be  at  all  luke- 
warm, now  it  is  in  their  power,  in  regard  to  their  own  main- 
tenance, fafety,  and  felicity:  they  have,  indeed,  given  teftimony 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  crown  and  parliament  have  not  fhewed 
any  infenfibility  to  their  late  laudable  zeal ;  nor  will  they  ever 
fhew,  we  may  prefume,  any  indifference  towards  their  trading 
interefts,  when  they  are  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  their  mo- 
ther-Hate. 

The  people  of  England  arc  already  fufficiently  incumbered 
with  taxes,  though  it  muff,  be  allowed  that  many  wife  mea- 
fures  have  been  taken  to  render  the  burden  light  and  eafy  j 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  like  confiffency  of  public  mea- 
fures  will  prevail,  to  render  it  lighter  and  lighter.  The  co- 
lonies themfelves,  therefore,  jointly,  fhould  chearfully  con- 
tribute towards  whatever  expence  may  attend  the  more  ef- 
fectual regulation  of  their  trade  and  frontiers ;  for  it  is  full 
time  that  they  fhould  look  to  their  fecurity,  and  moft  un- 
natural to  expect  ever  to  hang  on  the  breaft  of  their  mother- 
country. 

Whatever  pretences  may  be  made,  it  is  moft  certainly  true, 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  range  of  Britifh  colonies 
upon  the  continent  of  America  depends  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  a  proper  regulation  of  the  Six  Indian  Nation*,  and 
the  fecurity  of  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  both  to  the 
northward  and  fouthward.  It  has  been,  therefore,  propoled 
by  thofe  who  feem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  imereft  of 
thofe  colonies,  and  to  have  their  welfare  and  profperity  at  heart, 
I.  That  a  good  ftrong  regular  fortification  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  erected,  without  delay,  at  Wood  Creek,  or 
near  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  impolLble  to  bring  great  guns  to 
bear  againft  it  from  Crown-Point;  from  whence  the 
French  alwavs  pour  in  their  parties  upon  our  more  northern 
colonies,  in  time  of  war.  Here,  alfo,  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  have  a  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  warlike  (lores,  both  for 
the  often  five  and  defertfive,  with  fnow  fboes,  fmall  hatchets, 
&c. —  1  liis  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  protect  the  Britifh  pof- 
feffions  ;  and  from  thence  a  decent  upon  Canada,  when  oc- 
cafion fhall  require,  may  not  be  impracticable. 

2.  That 
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2.  That  fuch  fort  be  able -to  contain  5CO  men  in  time  of  war, 
and  never  lefs  than  100  in  time  of  peace. 
2   That  there  be  an  addition  of  200  independent  companies, 
to  the  four  already  eftabliihed  here,  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  the  wilder  the  better  for  a  common  garrifon  there. 

4.  That  all  the  lands  from  Fort  Nicholson  to  Fort 
Anne,  that  is,  all* the  lands  upon  the  Carrying-Place, 
and  thofe  adjacent,  be  fct  apart  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  Highlan- 
ders only  as  will  fettle  there,  and  to  be  properly  affifted  in 
their  fettling  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years:  to  each  man 
and  his  wife  100  acres,  and  to  each  fingle  perfon  50  acres, 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

5.  That  near  this  fort,  at  a  proper  diftance,  there  be  erected 
a  fmall   Block-House,    fufficient  for   30    Indians,    to    be 

namtained  there  on  constant  pay,  during  a  war,  viz.   five 

rom  each  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  be  relieved  and  regulated  in 

fuch  manner  as  the  Six  Nations  themfelves  think  mod  proper. 

6.  That  cornmiffioneis  from  all  the  colonies  be  appointed  to 
meet  annually  at  New  York,  or  Albany,  in  order  to 
fettle  their  refpective  quota's  towards  the  general  expence, 
and  for  the  erecting  fuch  other  forts  and  block-houfes  as  may 
be  thought  neceflary. 

7.  That  thofe  commiilioners  jointly  be  impowered  to  lay  out 
lands  (not  already  granted)  mod  conveniently  fituated  for  a 
good  frontier;  and  that  thefe  lands  be  laid  out  in  townfhips, 
after  the  New  England  manner,  for  a  competent  num- 
ber of  families,  to  be  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs,  ten 
years  atleaft,   clear  of  all  taxes  and  quit-rents. 

8.  That  in  each  townfhip  there  be  erected  a  good  ftrong  church, 
with  loop  holes,  and  a  few  field  pieces,  which  may  ferve  for 
a  retreat  upcrn  occafion. — That  thefe  townfhips  fhould  not 
confift  wholly  of  Germans,  or  ether  foreigners  *. 

*  «  Philadelphia  may  one  day  repent,'  fays  our  author,  who 
feems  to  be  a  worthy,  honetl,  old  Britilh  foldier,  '  the  vaft 
«  importation  of  thofe  people  among  them ;  they  are  moft 

*  of  them  old  foldiers.     I  have  reafon  to  know  fomething 

♦  of  their  fpirit,  having  had  fome  hand  in  difarming  600 

•  of  them,  upon  account  of  a  mutiny  in  this  province;  and 

•  it  was  my  fortune  to  command  fome  of  them  upon  the 
«  expedition  againft  Canada,  in  171 1.  A  fociety  offree- 
4  men,  as  the  Philadelphians  are,  abfolutely  difclaiming 
«  the  ufe  of  arms,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  encouraging  the 
«  introduction  ofgreat  numbers  of  old  foreign  foldiers,  who 

*  hardlv  know  what  the  word  Liberty  means,  is  acontraft 

*  which  they  only  can  account  for.'  See  the  Importance 
of  gaining  and  preferving  the  Frisndfhip  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Britilh  intereft  confidered. 

o.  That  a  firing  of  block-houfes  be  erected,  fo  as  to  make 
the  communication,  or  an  alarm,  from  one  garrifon,  or 
block- houfe,  to  another,  eafy,  by  fmoaks,  properly  difpofed, 
in  the  day-time  ;  or  by  throwing  up  a  number  of  rockets,  or 
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firintr 


ureat  guns 


in  the  night-time  *. — Such  an   expedient 


would  be  ofgreat  ufe  during  the  war,  as  the  Indians  never 
attack  butbv  furprize,  and  would  greatly  difcourage  the  par- 
ties of  the  Indian  enemies,  as  it  would  keep  our  own  garri- 
tbns  upon  the  watch,  and  our  out-fcouts  ftrictly  to  their  duty. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impracticable  to  convey  an  alarm 
from  Albany  to  New  York  in  one  night,  if  rockets  or  great 
guns  were  properly  difpofed  and  attended.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  abroad,  which 
feldom  happens  without  being  difcovered  by  fome  out- 
fcout  or  other:  upon  difcovery,  if  in  the  day-time,  let 
there  be  one  great  fmoak,  and  one  great  gun  fired  ;  which, 
if  taken  up  by  the  other  garrifons,  I  am  confident  that  par- 
ty would  hardly  proceed.  In  order  to  difcover  what  courfe 
the  party  may  take,  let  there  be  three  fmoaks,  two  pretty 
near  to  one  another,  and  the  third  at  a  proper  diftance, 
either  to  the  eafhvard  orweilward,  &c.  which  will  point  out 
the  courfe  taken. — This  may  be  improved. 

10.  That  in  each  of  the  Six  Nations  there  be  built  a  fort 
pf  fome  kind  or  other,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  that 
particular  nation  fhall  beft  approve. 

11.  That  in  the  Onondago  country,  where  their  general 
councils  are  held,  and  the  archives  of  the  Six  Nations  are 
preferved,  fomething  more  than  common  be  erected:  this 
will  do  honour  to  the  BritifJh  nation,  and  greatly  encourage 
the  Indians,  efpecially  in  time  of  war;  and  while  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  fecure  in  a  fort,  with  a  fmjill 
party  of  Chriftians,  their  excurfions  will  be  more  free  and  fre- 
quent: but  this  fecurity  ought  to  be  left  altogether  to  their 
own  choice;  whether  by  erecting  one  fingle  fortification  for 
the  retreat  of  the  whole  (the  Senecas  I  fhould  chufe,  being 
a  fine  country,  where  great  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  fettlers,  and  where  the  Indians  are  lefs  tainted  with  Chriilian 
vices)  or  whether  each  nation  fhould  have  their  proper  retreat, 
or  fecurity. 

What  has  hitherto  prevented  our  Indians  in  their  excurfions 
a  linft  the  enemy  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  a  great  mea 
Jure  owing  to  theappreheniions  of  having  their  catties  cut  off 
in  their  abfence  ;  they  have  been  often  threatened,  and,  in- 
deed, at  prefen",  they  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but  their 
heels.  And  nothing  has  prevented  the  attempt,  but  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  Cachnawages,  their  principal  fighters  (but 
delerters  from  cur  Mohawks;  not  to  fpill  the  blood  of  their 
relations  and  countrymen. 
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And  the  famehatural  affection  has  prevented  our  Itidl.  n 

doing,   what  lam  confident  they  wou'd  have  done, 
been  fure  not  to  have  met  with  their  Fri  I  countrj  1 

the  Cachnawages'.    Proper  methods,  therefore,;. ought' to 
be  taken  to  recover  thofe  Indians ;  which,  I  conceive,  is 
far  from  impracticable. 

The  villainous  treatment  thofe' people  have  met  with  al 
bany,  from  the  handlers,  was  the  original  caufe  of  that  de- 
fertion  :  and  undoubtedly,  for  the  fame  reafon*.  many  moi 
and  will  defert,  if  proper  remedies  are  not  fpeedily 
For  this  purpoie  ic  i3  requifite  to  obferve,  tha%  v 
per  Regulation  of  the  Trade  between  the  Indj    i 
and  the  English,  all  other  Endeavours  on  ■ 
of  the  latter,  to  gain  and  preserve  the  Friend- 
ship of  the  former,  will  avail  but  little.     1  fhail 
not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  great  Injur.] 
done  by  the  English  to  the  Indians,  in  their  In- 
tercourse of  Commerce:  certain  it  is,  that  thefe  poor 
people  have,  for  many  years,  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
people  of  Albany,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive  and 
defraud  them;  and,  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  de- 
frauded, is  too  notorious  to  begainfaid:  initaneesin  abundance 
might  be  produced,  but  they  are  really  too  fhocking  to  1  elate. 
Nor  is  this  any  new  thing,  as  appears  from;the  following  pre- 
amble to  an  act:  of  parliament  of  the  13th  of  queen  Anne. — 
But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  act  of  the  like  kind  fmce,  though 
the  mifchief  has  been  daily  increafing. 
'  Whereas  great  endeavours  have,  fiom  time  to  time,  been 

*  ufed  by  her  majefty's  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of 

*  this  colony,  to  fettle  a  trade,  and  to  have  commerce  with 

*  fuch  Indian  nations  as  live  beyond  our  five  confederated  na- 
1  tions  ;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  might  not  only  be  very 

*  advantageous,  but  alfo  of  great  fecurity  to  the  frontiers  of 
'  this  colony,  at  or  near  Albany,  in  time  of  war;   and  feve- 

*  ral  of  the  faid  Indians  being  lately  come  to  the  city  of  Al- 
'  bany,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  but 

*  feveral  private  perfons,  not  regarding  the  fafety  of  this  colo- 
'  ny,  but  only  defigning  their  own  private  lucre,  have,  and 
'  do  daily,  ufe  many  indirect  means  to  engross  the  Trade 
'  into  their  hands,  by  their  contrivance  with  thofe  who 
'  are  employed  by  the  faid  Indians  to  carry  them  in  their  wag- 

*  gons  to  Albany;  and,  having  once  gotten  the  peltry,  bta- 

*  vers,  or  other  furrs  of  the  faid  Indians,  in  their  pofTeffion, 
'  hinder  them  to  make  the  beft  of  their  market,   to  the  ruin 

*  of  the  faid  trade,  and  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
'  tions  of  the  said  Indians  from  this  Colony;  and, 
'  inftead  of  fecuring  the  friendfhip  of  the  faid  Indians,   will, 

*  if  not  prevented,  caufe  them  to  be  our  enemies,  &c.'  This 
act  to  continue  for  two  years. 

The  chief  principles  to  be  laid  down  in  the  management  of  our 
Indians  are,  firft,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  tounderfell  the 
French:  and  the  next  is  todojuftice  tothe  Indians  in  thofe  fales. 
For  which  reafon,  I  fhould  advife  that  this  trade,  inftead  of 
being  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  people  of  Albany, 
who  are  moft  of  them,  if  not  altogether,  traders  or  handlers, 
and  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  take  all  advantages  of  thofe  poor 
people,  and  that  with  impunity,  as  they  have  no  body  to 
complain  to,  the  principal  directors  being  all  traders  them- 
felves, and,  of  courfe,  Socii  ciiminis. 

2.  That  it  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  fingle  perfon  of 
capacity  and  integrity,  of  his  majefty's  appointment,  during 
good  behaviour,  with  a  handfome  allowance,  in  the  nature 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  full 
powers  to  do  fummary  juftice  upon  all  occafions. 

3.  That  he  be  debarred  trading  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
thefevereft  penalties. 

4.  That  he  take  his  inftructions  from  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil ;  and  report  to  them,  at  leaft  twice  a  year,  a  ftate  of  our 
Indian  affairs,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  majefty  or  the 
board  of  trade. 

5.  That  he  be  obliged  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Six  Na- 
tions, once  a  year  at  leaft,  with  a  proper  equipage,  and 
fome  Imall  prefents  for  the  chief  men  ;  when  and  where  he 
may  receive  complaints,  and  redrefs  grievances. 

6.  In  order  to  Cwe  the  crown  the  expence  of  fuch  an  officer,  it 
may  be  advifeable,  that,  as  there  are  two  furveyors-general 
of  the  cuftoms  upon  this  continent,  at  an  allowance  of  a 
guinea  a  day,  and  60I.  fterling  vearly,  each  of  them,  for  a 
e'erk,  upon  the  demife  of  either,  that  officer  be  let  apatt 
for  this  ufe  :  one  furveyor-general  being  fufficient  here 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  cuftoms,  thofe  officer's  being  rather 
in  the  nature  of  preventive  officers,  that  is,  their  chief  buh- 
nefs  is  to  prevent  any  European  goods  being  imported  hom 
any  part  but  from  Gre?t-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  any  of  the  enumerated  commodities  to  any 
parts  but  to  Great-Britain,  &c.  There  are  no  revenues  col- 
lected by  the  officers  here,  nor  no  acowctnts  worth  mention- 
ing to  comptrol!  :  fo  that  it  feems,  that  one  of  thofe  officers 
at  leaft,  may  be  very  well  (pared  for  the  above  purpofes, 
and  much  better  employed. 

7.  That  there  be  a  handfome  allowance  made  for  two  inter- 
preters at  leaft;  one,  indeed,  for  each  nation,  I  fhould  not 
think  too  much,  and  one  of  them  always  to  attend  the  prin- 
cipal officer. 

8.  That 
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8.  That  there  be  a  fmith  *  appointed  by  the  principal  officer, 
with  a  pi  oper  allowance,  in  each  nation,  with  two  appren- 
tices, in  order  to  multiply  interpreters;  for  want  of  which, 
I  doubt,  we  have  often  been  milled  and  irripofed  on  ;  and, 
if  thole  fmiihs  were  obliged  to  teach  one  or  two  Indian  youths 
of  the  belt  capacities  to  read  and  wiite  Englifh,  it  might  be 
of  no  fmall  fervice,  as  nothing  is  moie  wanted  than  honeft 
interpreters. 

*  This  is  the  moil  ufeful  mechanic  than  can  be  among  the 
Indians,  elpecially  agnnfaiith  to  keep  their  aims  conitantly 
in  good  order,  their  whole  fubfiftence  and  traffic  depend - 
ingon  hunting  and  Ihooting. 

q,  That  every  perfon,  employed  by  thepublic  in  this  fervice 
be  prohibited  trading,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties, and  give  fecurity  for  the  due  execution  of  his  duty  ; 
and  to  be  on  oath  obliged  to  reprefent  faithfully,  every  grie- 
vance which,  he  conceives,  the  Indians  meet  with  from  the 
tradeis.  As  monopolies  in  general  are  the  bane  of  trade,  this 
commerce  fhould  be  open  and  free  for  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jects;  by  which  means  a  number  of  bufh-lopers,  as  the  Dutch 
call  them,  and  the  French,  who  are  indefatigable  in  this 
point,  coureurs  de  bois,  are  created  ;  a  fet  of  men,  who, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  woods  and  Indians,  are 
importantly  ufeful  upon  many  oicafions,  elpecially,  in  time 
of  war. 

jco.  That  there  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  every  fmith,  or 
agent  for  that  purpofe,  Indian  goods,  to  the  value  of  1. 
always  by  them,  which  they  are  to  difpofe  of  for  the  ufe  of 
the  public,  according  to  invoices  from  New  York,  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  furrs  and  (kins, 
and  by  no  means  to  exact  further  upon  the  Indians.  This 
is  the  method,  and  the  only  method,  I  humbly  conceive, 
by  which  we  can  underfdl  the  French,  and  will  prove  a 
means  to  regulate  the  whole  Indian  trade:  and  this  is  the 
method  taken  in  the  government  of  New-England,  which 
is  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

By  an  aft  of  12  Geo.  I.  it  is  enacted,  '  That  provifions, 
4  cloathing,  &c.  fuitable  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the 
4  Indians,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  4.CG0I.  be  procured 
'  at  thecoft  and  charge  of  the  province,  and  the  produce ap- 
4  plied  for  fupplying  the  Indians,  by  fuch  perfons  as  (hall  be 
4  annually  cholen,  &e.  and  Jikewife  annually  produce  fair  ac- 

*  counts  of  their  proceedings;  which  fupplies  fhall  be  lodged 
4  to  the  eaftward,  at,  &c. 

'  That  a  fuitable  perfon  be  chofen  annually  at  each  of  the 

*  places  where  any   of  the  goods,  &cc.  are  lodged,  which 

*  truck-matters  fhall  be  under  oath,  and  give  fufficient  fecu- 

*  rity  for  the  faithful  difcharge   of  that  truft,   and  fuch  in- 

*  ltructions  as   they  Ihall  receive  from   time   to  time :  and 

*  fhall  keep  fair  accounts  of  their  trade,  and  dealings  with 
4  the  Indians,  and  fhall  return  the  fame,  together  with  the 
«  produce,  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  fhall  be  appointed  to 
4  i'upply  them  with  goods.  And  they  fhall  not  trade  with 
4  the  Indians,  directly  or  indirectly.  That  the  truck-maf- 
4  ters  fell  to  the  Indians  at  the  price  fet  in  the  invoices  fent 
'  them  from  time  to  time,  without  any  advance  thereon ; 
4  and  fhall  allow  the  Indians  for  their  furrs,  and  other  goods, 
4  as  the  markets  fhall  be  at  Bollcn,  according  to  the  lateft 
4  advices  from  the  perfon  or  perfons  that  fhall  fupply  them 
4  for  the  fame  commodities  of  equal  goodnefs. 

4  Rum  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  moderate  quantities,  by 
4   the  truck- mailers  only. 

4  No  perfon  whatfoever,  other  than  the  truck-mafters,  and 
4  they  only  as  luch,  fhall  or  may  prefume  by  themfelves,  or 
4  any  other  for  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  fell,  truck, 
4  barter,  or  exchange,  with  any  Indian  or  Indians,  any  wares, 
4  merchandizes,  or  provifions,  within  fix  miles  of  any 
4  truck-houfe,  &c.  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  50 1.  or  fix 
4  months  imprifonment.' 

From  hence  1  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  had  our  Indian 
trade  been  under  fuch  a  regulation,  or  indeed  any  regulation 
at  all,  we  fhould  have  lei's  to  apprehend  at  this  time  of  day; 
and  it  is  certainly  high  time  to  make  a  beginning. 
11.  A  grand  fair  yearly  eftabliihed  in  the  Six  Nations,  to  be 
kept  alternately,  would  be  extremely  ufeful ;  to  begin  firftin 
the  Onondago  country,  the  next  year  in  the  Seneca 
country,  Sec.  of  which  all  the  nations,  far  and  near,  may 
have  due  notice  ;  and  where  the  fuperintendant,  or  infpec- 
tor-general  before  humbly  propofed,  fhould  always  attend  : 
and,  the  prices  of  goods  being  fixed  from  the  lateft  invoices 
from  New  York,  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the 
diirant  nations  of  Indians,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  purchafe, 
and  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  check  upon  the  handlers  at 
OSSVECO,   as  well  as  eJfewheie. 

Onecfienna!  ameje  in  our  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  up- 
on which,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  whole  depmds,  has  been 
hitherto  much  neglected  on  our  part;  and  that  is,  from  us 
they  have  the  cheapelf  Fnglifh  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
of  courfe  the  wot  ft  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :  the  French 
<a;<<;  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  them  with  what  is  really  good, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  afford  the  belt  of  ours:  by 
win1  h  mi  ans,  I  doubt,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  underfell  us 
in  that  eflcntia]  article,  unlefs  fume  effectual  methods  are 


fallen  upon  to  prevent  it.  The  French  purchafe  Indian  g 
both  in  Holland  and  in  England  for  thole  very  Indians.  Or, 
why  might  not  tbofe  colonies  manufacture  their  own  powder 
in  the  Mohawk's  country,  where  faltpetre  may  be  had 
in  abundance,  from  thofe  vaft  beds  of  pigeon's- dung  ?  In 
ihort,  the  Indians  mult  have  good  powder  and  arms;  and, 
where  the  belt  is,  there  they  will  go  ;  and,  according  to  the 
prefent  fituation  of  things,  they  will  depend  upon  the  French 
for  it.  Could  we  get  the  better  of  this  one  article,  all  that 
attachment  and  intercourfeour  Indians  have  at  prefent  with 
Canada,  would,  I  am  confident,  foon  be  at  an  end. — 
This  is  a  matter  well  deferving  confidcration. 
12.  That  inflead  of  Supporting  this  trade  by  way  of  licence, 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  oddly  managed,  there  be  a  duty, 
applicable  only  to  Indian  affairs,  and  thrown  into  the  joint 
ftock,  upon  all  lndiangoods  exported  hither  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  and  likewife  upon  all  furrs  and  fkins  imported,  under 
the  direction  of  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  culloms  ;  thole, 
appointed  by  the  country,  have  generally  more  regard  to 
their  friends  than  their  duty.  This  has  been  formerly  prac- 
tifed,  and,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  will  anfwer  every  pur- 
pofe much  better. 

As  this  affair  will  create  a  yearly  expence,  fuch  as  no  one  co- 
lony can  well  bear,  let  there  be  a  fcheme  prepared  for  each 
colony's  paying  their  proportion.  Molt  certain  it  is,  as  be- 
fore oblervcd,  that,  if  ever  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Hudson's  river,  fhould  get  into  other  hands,  every  other 
colony  would  loon  follow;  and,  while  that  is  fecure,  all 
the  more  northern  colonies  will  be  fo  too.  If  what  has 
been  (aid  fhould  appear  true,  is  it  poffiblc  to  doubt  but 
that  they  will  readily  comply?  In  anfwer  to  that  trite  ob- 
jection, viz.  as  we  have  all  the  trade  to  this  part  [meaning 
New  York  and  Albany]  we  ought  to  be  at  all  the  ex- 
pence:  in  God's  name,  let  each  contributing  colony  have 
it's  townfhip  upon  the  frontiers,  with  proper  magazines,  and 
one  or  more  trading  houfes,  and  a  floop,  and  make  the  molt 
of  it. 

The  names  of  the  provinces  that  form  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land, with  their  feveral  rates  towards  the  yearly  expence  of 
the  government,  according  to  the  proportion  of  100  guil- 
ders, and  the  order  in  which  their  deputies  to  the  ftates  ge- 
neral vote,  are  as  follows : 

Cuil 
Guelderland,  with  thecounty  of  Zutphen  c 

Holland,  with  Weft  Friefland  or  North  Hoi-  7    0 
land  p» 

9 


Stiv. 
12 

6 


Zealand 

Utrecht 

Friefland 

Qveryifel 

Groningen. 


with  the  Omlands 


5 
11 

3 

5 


3 

16 

*3 

1 1 
16 


Den, 

3 
24 

8 

5 
2 

5 

7t 


100  00     o 
(This  may  fervefor  fomething  of  a  model.) 

The  people  of  New  York  have  been  at  an  infinite  expence 
upon  the  whole,  from  the  beginning,  in  fortifying,  and  in 
prefents  to  the  Indians,  with  very  little  afliftance  from  their 
neighbour  colonies ;  a  charge  which  that  province  is  hardly 
able  to  bear,  and  moft  unreafonable,  as  every  other  colony 
upon  the  continent  is,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
fecurity  of  our  frontiers.  This,  however,  has  been  but  pal- 
liating matters,  and  doing  things  by  halves  :  whenever  the 
colonies  think  fit  to  join,  the  Indian  affairs  will  wear  quite 
another  afpecf .  The  very  name  of  fuch  an  happy  confede- 
racy will  greatly  encourage  our  Indians,  ftrike  terror  into 
the  French,  and  be  a  means  to  prevent  their  infupportable 
infults  and  incroachments,  which  they  daily  make  with  im- 
punity. 

A  long  feries  of  ill  ufage  from  the  traders  has  given  the  In- 
dians but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  our  morals  ;  and  of 
late,  from  feveral  abortive  expeditions,  they  begin,  I  doubt, 
to  fufpect  our  courage;  than  which,  nothing  can  more  affect 
our  intereft  with  them.  They  of  themfelves  are  honeft,  fuch 
at  leaft  as  have  not  been  debauched  by  the  Chriftians,  and 
brave  in  their  way,  and  defpife  knaves  and  cowards.  It 
will,  therefore,  require  fome  addrefs,  and  not  a  little  ex- 
pence  to  recover  our  character. 

if  all  this  is  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  they  will  ftand  out,  let 
us  not  defpair,  but  that,  upon  a  proper  reprefentation  to  his 
majefty,  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  for  thi6  colony  alone  to 
bear  the  expence  of  fettling  and  preserving  our  Indian  affairs 
upon  fuch  a  footing  as  they  really  ought  to  be,  his  majefty, 
from  his  wonted  goodnefs,  will  undoubtedly,  not  only  aflift 
them  himfelf,  but  oblige  the  other  colonies  to  aflift  them  ;  in 
proof  of  which  paternal  'are,  give  me  leave  here  to  ir.fert  fome 
of  his  inftructions  to  the  late  governor  Montgomerie  in  1727, 
upon  this  very  occafion. 

Infrrudtion  83.  '  Whereas  it  has  been  thought  requifite,  that 
4  the  general  fecurity  of  our  plantations  upon  the  continent 
4  of  America  be  provided  for  by  a  contribution,  in  proportion 
4  to  the  respective  abilities  of  each  plantation  :  and  whereas 
4  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  province  of  New  York,  being 
4  moft  expofed  to  an  enemy,  do   require  an  extraordinary 

4  charge 


LOU 


LOU 


k  charge  for  (He  erecting  and  maintaining  of  fort's  neceffary 
'  for  the  defence  thereof:  and  whereas  orders  were  given  by 

*  king  William  III.  for  the  advancing  500 1,  fterling,  to- 
'  wards  a  fort  in  the  Onondag.o  country,  and  of  2CO0I. 
'  fterling,  towards  building  the  forts  at  Albany  and  Sche- 

*  nectady;  and  likewife  by  letters  under  his  royal  fign 
'  manual,  directed  to  the  governors  of  divers  of  the  planta- 

*  tions,   to  recommend  to  the  councils  and  general  ailemblies 

*  of  the  faid  plantations,  that  they  reflectively  fumifh  a  pro 
1  ponionable  fum  towards  the  fortifications  on  the  northern 
1  Frontiers  of  our  faid  province  of  New  York,  viz. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence. 

Plantationsl.  150 

*  Connecticut  -  450 
«  Pensylvania         -        -        - •                -        -      350 

*  Maryland        ------         650 

«  Virginia        -------    900 

Making  together     2500 

*  And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  direct,  that  you  alfo 
'  fignify  to  our  province    of  Nova  Cjesarea,    or  New 

*  Jersey,  that  the  fums  which  we  have  at  prefent  thought 

*  fit  to  be  contributed  by  them,  if  not  already  done,  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  what  has  been  directed,  to  be  lupplied  by  our 

*  other  plantations  as  aforefaid,  are  250 1.  fterling  for  the  di- 

*  vifion  of  East  New  Jersey,   and  250 1.   fterling  for  the 

*  divifion  of  West  New  Jersey  :  you  are,  therefore,  to 

*  inform  yourfelf  what  has  been  done  therein,  and  what  re- 

*  mains  further  to  be  done,  and  to  fend  an  account  thereof 

*  to  us,  and  to  our  commiffioners  for  trade  and  plantations, 
c  as  aforefaid. 

«  84.  And  you  are  alfo,  in  our  name,   inftantly  to  recom- 

*  mend  to  our  council,  and  the  general  affembly  of  our  faid 
c  province  of  New  York,  that  they  exert   the  utmoft  of 

*  their   power,  in  providing,  without   delay,  what   further 

*  (hall  be  requifite  for  preparing,  erecting,  and  maintaining 
«  of  fuch  forts  in  all  parts  of  that  province,  as  you  and  they 
'  (ball  agree  upon. 

*  85.  And  you  are  likewife  to  fignify  to  our  faid  council, 
«  and  the  faid  general  aflembly,   that  for  further  encourage- 

*  ment,  that  befides  the  contributions  to  be  made  towards 
'  the  raifing  and  maintaining  of  forts  and  fortifications  on 
«  that  frontier  as  above-mentioned,  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 

*  fure,  in  cafe  the  faid  frontier  be  at  any  time  invaded  by  an 

*  enemy,  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  plantations  upon 

*  the  continent  fhall  make  good,  in  men,  or  money  in  lieu 
«  thereof,  their  quota  of  affiftance,  according  to  the  follow- 

*  ing  repartition,  viz. 

Men. 
c  Massachuset's  Bay  -  350 

*  New  Hampshire  -«---'.-  40 
4  Rhode  Island  -  48 
«  Connecticut  -  -  120 
«  New  York             -----         2oo 

*  East  New  Jersey  60 
«  West  New  Jersey  -  60 
«  Pensylvania        ------        80 

*  Maryland  -         »         -         -         -         -160 

*  Virginia        -----        240 


Making  together     1358 

1  Purfuant  whereunto  you  are,  as  occafion  requires,  to  call 

*  for  the  fame  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  invafion  upon  the 
'  neighbouring  plantations,  you  are,  upon  application  of  the 
'  refpedlive  governors  thereof,   to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to 

*  them  in  the  beft  manner  you,  and  as  the  condition  of  your 

*  government  will  permit.3 

As  to  this  inftruction,  his  majefty,  I  doubt,  has  not  been 
thoroughly  informed,  becaufe,  upon  an  invafion,  confider- 
ing  the  diftance  and  dilatorinefs  of  affemblies,  the  mifchief, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  over  before  we  could  have  any 
affiftance.  I  fhould,  therefore,  think  it  advifeable,  that 
thofe  proportions  be  immediately  detached  to  the  frontiers, 
upon  the  firft  news  of  a  war;  there  to  remain,  and  to  be  re- 
cruited during  the  war,  at  the  expence  of  the  laid  colonies. 
I  fhudder,  continues  the  author,  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Albany,  had  not  thefe  troops,  defigned 
againft  Canada,  been  accidentally  there ;  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  people  of  Albany,  at  that  time,  where  afflict- 
ed with  an  epidemical  diftemper,  which  carried  off  great 
numbers. 

From  hence  his  majefty's  care  is  apparent ;  and  why  thofe  in- 
ftrudtions  have  not  been  hitherto  duly  obferved,  is  what  I 
fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  :  I  cannot,  however, 
help  thinking,  that,  from  upwards  of  forty  years  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  conduct  of  our  colony  affemblies,  and  the  little 
regard  paid  by  them  to  the  royal  inftructions ;  if  it  is  left 
altogether  to  them,  the  whole  will  end  in  words  and  alterca- 
tion only.  By  the  above  inftructions  it  appears,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  has  been  fully  apprized  of  the  confequences  of  leaving 
this  colony  unguarded,  as  well  as  of  it's  inability  to  anfwer 
his  moft  gracious  intentions. 
-Vol.  II. 


I  fhould  therefore  advife,  that  the  quota's  be  doubled,  which 
they  can  nojv  veiy  well  bear,  and  both  the  Carolina's  addcJ, 
and  the  whole  inforced  by  an  act  of  the  Brfiifti  legiflature 
In  that  cafe,  if  this  fcheme,  or  forhcthihg  (miliar  to  it  (as  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  but  thru  it  will  admit  of  many  im- 
provements, and  foi  thar  purpofe  it  is  offered)  is  duly  exe- 
cuted ;  I  will  venture  to  prophefy,  that,  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  furr  trade  will  be  in  Liiiiih  hands,  and  that  the  furr- 
trade  company  in  Canada  will  fink,  upon  which  the  very 
being  of  that  company  depends. 

I  have  only  further,  adds  this  honeft  gentleman,  with  great 
fubmiffion  to  advife,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Indians  bealter- 
nate,  one  year  at  New  York,  which  will  add  but  very  little 
to  the  expence,  and  where  the  commiflioners  from  thofe  con- 
tributing colonies  may  more  conveniently  attend  ;  and  where, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Indians  may  receive  fonie  better  im- 
preflions  of  our  people  than  they  have  hitherto  done  at  Al- 
bany; the  next  year  any  where  but  at  Aieany  or  Sche- 
nectady: that  the  prefents  made  to  the  Indians  upon  thofe 
occafions,  a^  foon  as  viewed,  and  divided  by  the  particular 
nations,  be  packed  up  again,  in  fu<  h  m. inner  as  may  make 
the  carriage  the  eafieft,  of  which  they  themfelves  will  be  the 
beft  judges,  and  locked  tip,  and  the  keys  to  be  delivered  to 
the  principal  Sachem  of  each  nation,  and  not  to  be  opened 
till  they  arrive  in  their  own  country:  for  1  believe  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  prefents, 
made  them  upon  thefe  folemn  occafu  ns,  feldom  go  further 
than  Albany  or  Schenectady,  but  are  bought  up  b'y 
the  handlers  for  rum,  and  afterwards  fold  to  the  Indians, 
when  drunk,  at  an  exorbitant  rate:  I  would  propofe  this 
method,  being  well  affured  there  is  no  law  can  be  contrived, 
or  oath  framed,  to  bind  a  handler. 

As  to  our  fouthern  frontiers,  the  city,  Sec.  I  mean  of  New 
York,  let  thofe  be  altogether  under  the  direction,  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  hoping  withal,  his 
majefty  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fa'vour  them  with  a  fmall 
detachment  of  gunners,  and  one  engineer,  for  a  time  at  ieaft, 
together  with  fome  artillery  and  ammunition.  Ljrge  fums 
have  been  expended,  or  rather  fquandered  away,  en  this  ac- 
count, by  the  country,  to  very  little  purpofe.  Let  there  be 
two  batteries  erected  at  the  Narrows,  one  on  each  fide, 
in  proper  places,  and  with  breaft- works  only;  any  fortifica- 
tions  there  may  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  h:.ve  bad 
confequences.  Thefe  batteries  fhould  be  under  the  care 
of  the  adjoining  counties  ;  that  on  the  eaft  fide  under  the  cars 
of  the  regiment  of  King's  County,  and  that  on  the  weft  fide 
under  the  care  of  the  regiment  of  Richmond  County. 
Our  utmoft  endeavours  muft  be,  in  the  firft  place,  top;event 
the  enemy's  landing  ;  and  alfo,  in  the  next  place,  to  pievent 
abombardment.  For  this  purpofe  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
view  the  coaft  below  the  two  firft  batteries.  Should  an  ene- 
my land  at  or  near  New  Utrecht,  the  march  is  eafy, 
even  with  cannon,  from  thence  to  the  ferry,  cf  which  we 
fhould  foon  feel  the  effects.  Low  batteries,  as  I  would  hai  e 
all  thofe  to  be,  even  with  the  water  if  poffible,  at  Red  cr 
Yellow  Hook,  will  be  a  means  to  prevent  a  bombard 
ment,  and  the  enemy's  landing  upon  Long  Island.  A 
fmall  battery  upon  Kenedy's  Island  may  be  of  ule.  J  ef. 
there  be  feveral  fmall  batteries  fixed  round  Nutten 
Island,  of  heavy  cannon,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  they 
were  all  fuch  ;  and  one  ftrong  intrenchment  in  the  middle, 
for  a  number  of  troops. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  town  a  good  battery  will  be  necelTary, 
as  well  as  feveral  along  Hudson's  Rivkr. 
I  would  not  have  any  of  thofe  batteries  exceed  five  guns,  but 
to  be  placed  the  thicker :  fhips  generally  aim  at  one  battery  ata 
time;  befides,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  where  a  (hip  may  lie:  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  odds  but  fome  of  our  batteries  may  take  her  up. 
Breaft-works,  with  block-houfes,  inftead  of  ftockadoes, 
would  anfwer  all  pur  poles  much  better,  be  of  much  lefs  ex- 
pence,  and  lart  longer. 

As  to  the  fort,  and  the  lower  batteries,  they  are  altogether 
ill  defigned,  and  as  badly  executed  ;  but  as  our  late  engineer 
has  reported,  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  failuies,  and 
the  improvements  that  may  be  made,  fo  as  to  rcfift  any  fud- 
den  attack,  we  hope  a  matter  of  this  conleqc.ence  will  be  no 
longer  difregarded. 

It  is  a  conftant  rule,  that  every  detached  work,  however  in- 
fignificant  in  itfelf,  fhould  have  it's  ammunition  at  hand,  to 
be  come  at  without  difficulty  or  danger;  one  hundredweight 
at  leaft  of  powder  to  each  gun. 

The  regiments  of  Suffolk,  Queen's,  and  King's  Counties, 
Richmond,  and  Weftchefter,  will  be  force  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  city,  if  they  can  be  brought  together  with  regula- 
rity and  certainty  :  to  which,  however,  may  be  added  the 
militia  of  Connecticut  and  LlTcx  County;  Let  all  the  other 
counties  bend  their  force  towards  the  frontiers. 
Beacons,  or  rather  fmokes,  in  the  day-time,  and  rockets,  or 
great  guns,  in  the  night  j  for  this  purpofe,  will  be  abfolutely 
neceffary.  It  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  carry  an  alarm 
to  the  eaft  end  of  Long  Ifland,  to  Richmond  County,  and 
Weftchefter,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  very  few  hums  ,  upon 
which,  every  man  that  keeps  a  horfe  ought  to  make  the  beft 
of  his  way   to   the  city,  and    not  to  wait  the  forming  into 
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Our  ancient  poffeflions  in  North  America,  between  the  fea 
and  mountains,  appear  from  many  lyrveys,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  maps  and  other  accounts  we  have  of  them,  to  be,  at 
a  medium,  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  or  140  miles 
broad,  in  a  (trait  line:  and  they  extend  from  Georgia, 
in  latitude  320,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  latitude  45", 
(which  is  much  farther,  both  north  and  fouth,  than  the 
lands  appear  to  be  of  any  great  value)  which  makes  13  de- 
grees difference  of  latitude,  or  780  miles  :  this  length, 
multiplied  by  the  breadth  140,  makes  109,200  fquare  miles. 
This  is  not  above  as  much  land  as  is  contained  in  Britain 
and  Ireland;  which,  by  Templeman's  furvey,  make  105,634 
fquare  miles.  Jnftead  of  being  as  large  as  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  as  we  are  commonly  told,  all  the  lands  we  poffefs 
jn  North  America,  between  the  fea  and  mountains,  do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  thefe  two  iflands.  This  ap- 
pears farther,  from  the  particular  furveys  of  each  of  our 
colonies,  as  well  as  from  this  general  eftimate  of  the 
whole. 

Of  the  extremity  of  thefe  lands,  both  north  and  fouth,  which 
we  poffefs,  are  very  poor  and  barren,  and  produce  little  or 
nothing,  at  leaft  for  Britain.  It  is  only  in  our  middle  planta- 
tions, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  chiefly,  where 
the  lands  produce  any  ftaple  commodities  for  this  kingdom. 
In  fnort,  it  is  only  the  more  rich  and  fertile  lands  on  and 
about  Chefapeak  bay,  with  the  fwamps  in  the  Carolina's, 
&e.  like  the  lands  on  the  Miffiffippi,  that  turn  to  any  great 
account  to  this  nation,  in  all  North  America. 
This  makes  the  quantity  of  lands,  that  produce  any  ftaple 
commodity  for  Britain  in  North  America,  incredibly  (mall, 
and  vaftly  lefs  than  what  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is 
reckoned,  that  there  are  more  fuch  lands  in  Virginia,  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  our  colonies;  and  yet  it  appeared  from  the 
public  records,  about  26  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  more 
land  patented  in  that  colony,  which  is  the  oldeft  of  any  in  all 
North  America,  than  is  in  the  county  of  Yorkfhire  in  Eng- 
land,  to  wit,  4684  fquare  miles;  although  the  country  was 
then  fettled  to  the  mountains. 

If  we  examine  all  our  other  colonies,  there  will  appear  to  be 
as  great  a  fcarcity  and  want  of  good  lands  in  them,  at  leaft 
to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  colonies,  the  making  of  ftaple 
commodities  for  Britain,  and  exportation.  In  a  word,  our 
colonies  are  already  fettled  to  the  mountains,  and  have  no 
lands,  either  to  extend  their  fettlements,  as  they  increafe 
and  multiply,  to  keep  up  their  plantations  of  ftaple  com- 
modities, or  to  enlarge  the  Britiih  dominions,  by  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  that  remove  to  them,  'till  they  pafs  thofe 
mountains  and  fettle  on  the  Mississippi. 
This  fcarcity  of  land  in  our  colonies,  proceeds  from  the 
mountains  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  and  by  which 
they  are  confined  to  this  narrow  tract,  and  a  low  vale  along 
the  fea-fide  The  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  the  Miffiflippi,  appears  to  be  above  600 
miles  (of  60  to  a  degree)  of  which  there  is  about  140  at 
a  medium,  or  150  at  mod,  that  lie  between  the  fea  and 
mountains ;  and  there  is  fuch  another  and  rather  more  fer- 
tile tract  of  level  and  improveable  lands,  about  the  fame 
breadth,  between  the  weftern  parts  of  thofe  mountains  and 
the  Miffiffippi  :  fo  that  the  mountainous  country,  which 
lies  between  thefe  two,  is  equal  to  them  both,  and  makes 
one  half  of  all  the  lands  between  the  Mississippi  and  At- 
lantic ocean  ;  if  we  except  a  fmall  tract  of  a  level  cham- 
paign country  upon  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  pof- 
ieffed  by  the  Six  Nations  and  their  dependants.  Thefe 
mountainous  and  barren  deferts,  which  lie  immediately  be- 
yond our  prefent  fettlements,  are  not  only  unfit  for  culture 
themfelves,  and  fo  inconvenient  to  navigation,  whether  to  the 
ocean  or  to  the  Miffiffippi,  that  little  or  no  ufe  can  be 
made  of  them  ;  but  they  likewife  preclude  us  from  any  ac- 
cefs  to  thofe  more  fertile  lands  that  lie  beyond  them,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  occupied  long  ago,  but  never 
can  be  fettled,  fo  at  leaft  as  to  turn  to  any  account  to  Bri- 
tain, without  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  ;  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  Ocean  of  all  the  Inland  Parts 
of  North  America,  beyond  the  Apalachean  Moun- 
tains, without  which  those  Inland  Parts  of  that 
■Continent  can  never  turn  to  any  Account  to  this 
Nation. 

It  is  our  fituation  in  North  America,  that  renders  all  that 
•continent  beyond  our  prefent  fettlements,  of  little  or  no 
ufe  to  thefe  kingdoms,  and  makes  the  poffeffion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ablbhuely  neceffary  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
How  neceffary  fuch  fettlements  on  the  Mississippi  may 
be,  will  farther  appear  from  what  wc  poffefs  on  this  fide  of 
it.  The  lands  in  North  America  are,  in  the  genera),  very 
poor  and  barren ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  more  fertile,  the 
foil  is  light  and  (hallow,  and  foon  worn  out  with  culture. 
It  is  only  the  virgin  fertility  of  frefti  lands,  fuch  as  thofe  on 
the  Mississippi,  that  can  render  this  part  of  the  world  per- 
manently advantageous  to  their  mother  country.  Such 
lands  in  our  colonies,  that  have  hitherto  produced  their  ftaple 
commodities,  are  now  pretty  well  exhaufted  and  worn  out; 
and  when  their  lands  are  worn  out,  neither  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  nor   the  circumftances  of  the  planters, 


will  admit  of  manuring  them,  at  leaft  to  any  great  advan- 
tage to  this  nation. 

The  ftaple  commodities  of  North  America  are  fo  grofs  and 
bulky,  and  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  it  generally  t.ikes  one  half 
of  them  to  pay  the  freight,  and  other  charges'in  fending  them 
to  England  ;  fo  that  unlefs  our  planters  have  fome  advan- 
tage in  making  them,  fuch  as  cheap,  rich,  and  frefh  lands, 
they  never  can  make  any  ;  their  returns  to  England  .ire  then 
neglected,  and  the  trade  is  gained  by  others  who  have  thefe 
advantages,  fuch  as  thofe  who  may  be  poffefied  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi, or  by  the  Germans,  Ruffians,  Turks,  &c.  who  have 
plenty  of  lands,  and  labour  cheap:  by  which  means  they 
make  more  of  our  ftaple  of  North  America,  Toracco, 
than  we  do  ourfelves  ;  while  we  cannot  make  their  ftaple  of 
Hemp,  Flax,  Iron,  Pot-ash,  &c.  By  that  means  our 
people  are  obliged  to  interfere  with  their  mother-country, 
for  want  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  lands,  of  which  there  is  fuch 
plenty  in  North  America,  to  produce  thefe  commodities  that 
are  fo  much  wanted  from  thence. 

The  confequences  of  this  maybe  much  more  prejudicial  to 
this  nation,  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  This  trade  of 
North  America,  whatever  may  be  the  income  of  it,  confifts 
in  thofe  grofs  and  bulky  commodities,  that  are  the  chief  and 
principal  fources  of  navigation  ;  which  maintain  whole 
coumries  to  make  them,  whole  fleets  to  tranfport  them,  and 
numbers  of  people  to  manufacture  them  at  home  ;  on  which 
account,  this  trade  is  more  profitable  to  a  nation,  than  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Though  our  fifhery  and  fugar 
trades  are  of  great  advantage  to  us,  yet  the  tobacco  trade 
alone  employs  more  feamen  in  Britain,  than  either  the  fifhe- 
ry or  the  Ibgar  trade*;  and  brings  in  as  much  money  to 
the  nation,  as  mod  of  the  other  products  of  all  America  at 
prefent. 

*  There  were  4000  feamen  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade 
in  the  year  1733,  when  that  trade  was  under  confederation, 
of  the  legiflature  ;  and  we  may  at  lead  reckon  them  now 
4500. 

By  the  fame  accounts  taken  by  the  cuflom-houfe  officers, 
it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  Brjtitri  (hips  employed  in 
all  Amarica,  including  the  filhery,  was  1400,  with  17,000 
feamen;  befides  between  9  and  10,000  (camen  belongivg 
to  North  America,  who  are  all  ready  to  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  Britain,  on  any  emergency  or  encouragement. 
Of  thefe  there  were  but  40CO  feamen  employed  in  the 
filhery  from  Britain  ;  and  about  as  many,  or  36C0,  in  the 
fugar  trade.  In  (hort,  the  trade  of  North  America  is  the 
capital  nurfery  for  Britifh  feamen,  and  mull  be  rendered 
more  and  more  fo,  as  the  great  Maples  of  hemp,  flax,  iron, 
pot-alh,  Clk,  wine,  indico,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  and 
every  fpecies  of  naval  (lores,  &c.  (hall  increafe. 

But  thofe  commodities  that  afford  thefe  fources  of  naviga- 
tion, however  valuable  they  may  prove  to  the  public,  and 
this  kingdom  in  particular,  are  far  from  being  fo  to  indivi- 
duals:  they  are  cheap,  and  of  fmall  value,  either  to  make 
or  trade  in ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  are  neglected  by  private 
people,  unlefs  the  public  takes  care  to  give  them  all  due  en- 
couragement, and  to  fet  them  about  thofe  employments ; 
for  which  purpofe  nothing  can  be  more  abfolutely  neceffary, 
than  the  pn  vifion  of  good  and  proper  lands,  fuch  as  thofe 
on  the  Miffiffippi;  without  which,  our  defii able  improve- 
ments in  this  part  cannot  be  expected. 

The  many  advantages  of  fuch  lands  that  produce  a  ftaple  for 
this  nation  in  North  America,  are  with  difficulty  duly  re- 
prefented.  The  whole  intereft  of  the  nation  in  thofe  colonies 
depends  upon  them,  if  not  the  colonies  themfelves.  Such 
lands  alone  enable  the  colonies  to  take  their  manufactures 
and  other  neceffaries  from  Great-Britain,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both.  How  neceffary  that  may  be,  will  appear 
from  the  ftate  of  thofe  colonies  in  North  America,  which  do 
not  make  one  with  another,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  fupply 
them  only  with  the  neceffary  article  of  cloathing  ;  not  to 
mention  the  numerous  other  things  thev  ftand  in  need  of, 
and  take  from  their  mother-country;  and  how  they  are  en- 
abled to  pay,  is  fome  difficulty  to  reconcile.  Our  colonies  in 
North  America,  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make 
equivalent  returns  for  what  they  take  from  us;  and  they 
would  find  it  fcarce  poffible  to  fubfift  much  longer,  if  at  all, 
in  a  ftate  of  dependance  for  all  their  manufactures,  and  other 
neceffaries,  unlefs  they  are  provided  with  other  lands  that  may 
enable  them  to  purchafe  them ;  and  where  they  will  find  any 
fuch  lands,  but  upon  the  Miffiffippi,  is  more  than  we  can 
tell. 

When  their  lands  are  worn  out,  are  poor  and  barren,  or  in 
an  improper  climate  or  iituation,  fo  that  they  will  produce 
nothing  to  fend  to  Britain,  fuch  lands  can  only  he  converted 
into  corn  and  pafture  grounds;  and  the  people  in  our  colo- 
nies arc  thereby  neceflarily  obliged,  for  a  bare  (ubfiftsrnce,  to 
interfere  with  Britain,  not  only  in  manufactures,  but  the 
produce  of  their  lands. 

By  this  we  may  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  the  popular  outcry, 
that  we  have  already  Land  enough,  and  more  than  wc  can 
make  ufe  of  in  North  America.  They  who  may  be  of 
that  opinion  fhould  (hew  us,  where  that  land  is  to  be  found, 
and  what  it  will  produce,  that  may  turn  to   any  account 
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to  the  nation.  Thofe  people  derive  their  opinion  from  v,  hat 
they  fee  in  Europe,  where  the  quantity  of  land  that  we 
boficfs  in  North  America  will,  no  doubt,  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  we  have  there.  But  they 
{hould  confider,  that  thofe  people  in  Europe  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  planting  of  a  bare  raw  commodity,  with  fuch 
immenfe  charges  upon  it,  but  by  farming,  manufactures, 
■trade,  and  commerce;  which  they  will  foon  reduce  our  co- 
Jonies  to,  who  would  confine  them  to  their  prcfent  fettle- 
ments,  between  the  fea-coaft  and  the  mountains  that  fur- 
round  them. — For  more  matter,  fee  our  article  Missis- 
sippi, our  Remarks  thereon  fince  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 
LUBECKERS. 

As  of  old  time  the  common  councils  of  the  free  and  impe- 
rial city  of  Lubeclc,  and  feveral  other  towns  upon  the  North 
and  Eaft  Seas,  have  been  in  union  wiih  divers  towns  of  the 
United  Provinces,  for  defence  of  the  liberty  of  trade,  and 
of  the  rights  belonging  thereunto:  and  as  now  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  together  with  the  burgo- 
mafters  and  common  council  of  Lubeclc,  have  found  it  con- 
venient, in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  to  treat  about  renew- 
ing the  aforefaid  union  and  amity,  by  their  refpec"tive  depu- 
ties, who,  after  feveral  conferences,  and  reports  made,  agreed 
upon  the  articles  following  : 

I.  That  this  union  (hall  not  be  offenfive,  but  only  for  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  commerce,  &c.  that  the  refpeclive 
citizens  and  fubjecls  of  the  union  may  enjoy  the  fame  with- 
out moleftation,  and  mutually  protect  each  other ;  fo  that 
the  manifold  difficulties  detrimental  to  their  common  trade 
may  be  removed. 

II.  The  union  (hall  not,  however,  prejudice  the  friendfhip 
of  the  emperor,  or  holy  empire,  or  of  France  and  Great- 
Britain.  And  alfo  the  town  of  Lubeclc  is  willing  to  remain 
in  obedience  to  the  emperor ;  and  none  of  the  leagues,  rights, 
&c.  they  have  together,  (hall  be  changed  by  thefe  perfents, 
but  remain  in  full  power,  falvo  praefenti  fcedere. 

III.  Thofe  of  the  union  (hall  faithfully  obferve  the  articles, 
and  confirm  them  by  oath. 

IV.  The  States- General  (hall  manage  this  union  to  the  beft 
advantage  of  the  common  caufe;  but  fo  as  the  common 
council  of  Lubeclc  may  have  a  vote  in  all  the  deliberations  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  a  perfon  from  that  town  (hall  always 
refide  at  the  Hague,  or  fuch  other  place  as  the  ftates  may 
meet  at.  And  the  States-General  may  depute  fome  perfon 
to  refide  at  Lubeck  :  provided  always,  that,  if  any  other 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns  enter  into  the  union,  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, whether  it  may  not  be  fit  the  faid  deputy  (hould  re- 
fide elfewhere. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  union  (hall  contribute  to  the  charges  to  fur- 
nifh  (hips,  foot  and  horfe,in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  neceflary. 

VI.  And  if  thofe  who  interrupt  commerce  and  navigation, 
on  being  amicably  required  to  defift,  refufe,  thofe  of  the 
union  (hall  defend  themfelves  vigoroufly  againft  them. 

VII.  A;id,  if  war  fhould  follow,  thofe  of  the  union  (hall  re- 
Call  their  fubje£rs  from  the  fervice  of  the  adverfe  party,  on 
pain  of  death  and  confifcation  of  eftates.  Nor  (hall  it  be 
allowable  to  procure  or  fend  to  the  adverfe  party  money, 
troops,  (hips,  Sec.  on  pain  of  corpora!  punifhment. 

Vlil.   And  if  the  adverfe  party  (hould  arreft  the  fubjecls  per- 
*  fori?,  (hips,  &c.  of  thofe  of  the  union,  or  furprize  them  at 
fea,  orders  (hall  be  given  to  make  reprizals,  and  mutually  to 
affift  each  other  on  thatoccafion. 

IX.  The  (hips  of  thofe  of  the  union  may  freely  enter  each 
other's  harbours,  to  victual  or  refit,  ufing  no  violence,  and 
thankfully  paying  for  what  they  take. 

X.  The  fubjee~ts  of  the  union  (hall,  in  all  their  countries, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  even  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceiTion,  without  diftinction  of  religion,  as  that  is  pra£tifed 
in  the  holy  empire,  fo  they  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  place. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  (hall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
without  confent  of  the  others,  nor  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
Ithe  others,  but  mutually  endeavour  to  maintain  each  other 
in  pofleffion  of  their  liberties  and  privileges. 


Xlf.  So  that  no  truce  nor  peace  (hall  be  made  with  the  ene- 
my, but  with  common  and  reciprocal  deliberation  and  con- 
fent of  all  the  members. 

XIII.  This  league  (hall  remain  in  force  fifty  years :  which 
term,  with  common  confent,  may  be  prolonged  ;  but  if, 
during  the  fame,  or  when  expired,  any  of  the  union  receive 
damage  by  reafon  of  it,  they  (hall  mutually  aflift  each  other 
againftall  perfons  whatfoever. 

XIV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  city,  efpecially  any  of  the 
other  Hanfe-Towns,  defire  to  enter  into  this  union,  they 
(hall  be  received  on  realbnable  conditions.  See  Hanse- 
Towns. 

In  witnefs  whereof,   two  copies  of  thefe  prefents  have  been 
made,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  fealed  with  thefeals 
of  the  States-General,  and  town  of  Lubeck,  and  figned 
by  their  refpective  clerk  and  fyndic,  each  party  retaining, 
one  copy.     Done  in  May  161 3,  and  underwritten, 

By  order  of  the  States-General, 

Signed         Aesssen. 

And  by  order  of  the  honourable  the  common  council  of  the 
town  of  Lubeck, 

Signed         Martin  Nordamus, 
Syndic  of  the  Republic  of  Lubeck. 

Duchy  of  LUXEMBURG,  in    the  Auftrian  Netherlands.. 
This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  a  fmall  part  of  Limburg,  and  the  territory  of  Strablo;' 
on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  Eyffel,  and   the  electorate  of 
Treves ;  on  the  fouth  by  Lorrain,  or  rather  now  by  French 
Luxemburg  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  extends  to  the  river  Maes. 
The  climate  here  is  mild  and  temperate  ;  but  the  foil  is  not 
equally  fruitful  every  where  ;  but  it  abounds  with  game,  as 
ftags,  deers,  hares,  &c.     There  are  iron  mines  here,  which 
furnifh  almoft  all  Germany  with  that  metal. 
Chief  rivers  are  the  Mofelle,  Owitz,  Sour,  and  Semoy, 
Luxemburg  is  the  capital  of  this  province. 
Arlon,  fituate  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river  Semoy,  was 
formerly  a  confiderable  place,  very  well  peopled;  but  having 
fuffered  very  much   by  the  wars,  and  been  difmantled,  it  is 
now  only  a  borough. 
Bastogne,  near  the  foreft  of  Ardenne,  is  fo  well  peopled, 
has  fuch  a  good  trade,  and  is  fo  well  built,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  call  it  Paris  in  Ardenne  ;  though  it  is  confi- 
derably  decayed  from  what  it  once  was. 
Vianden   has  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  with 
which  they  furnifh  the  whole  province.  There  are  alfo  here 
a  great   many  tanners.     The  adjacent  hills  produce  fome 
wine,  pretty  much  like  the  Mofelle  wine. 
Saint  Vist  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,    and  is  the  ftaple  town 
of  the  whofe  province,  it  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Liege, 
Cologne,  Treves,  and  other  cities  in  Germany. 
Grave- Macheren  is  a  fmall,  but  a  pretty  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  have  a  good  trade  of  Mofelle  wine,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
LY  O  N  N  O I S,  in  France.     This  government,  or  province, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  Burgundy  called  Ma- 
connois;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  which 
part  it  from  BrefTe  and  Dauphine  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Vivarais 
and  Velay  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne. 

This  province  is  pretty  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit;  it 
produces  particularly  excellent  cheftnuts. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Saone,  and  Loire,  befides  fe- 
veral others  of  lefs  note. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  this  government  is  pretty  confider- 
able, and  c<  nfifts  chiefly  in  cheftnuts,  paper,  fine  toys,  guns, 
mufkets,  piftols,  and  all  forts  of  iron-works. 
The  capital  city  is  Lyons,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone,  and  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  confiderable  cities  in 
Europe,  for  it's  fituation,  extent,  and  riches,  it  carrying  on 
a  moil  flourifhing  trade. 
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the    CUSTOM-HOUSE 


The  Business  of  the  Customs,  with  Relation  to  the  1 
following  Particulars,  viz. 

Some  Laws  concerning  Linens.  See  article  Linens. 

T  IN  ENS,  chekered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or 
-*"^  dyed,  imported,  after  payment  of  the  duties,  are  to  be 
marked  qt  ftamped  with  a  feal  or  mark,  to  denote  the  fame. 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  67.  and  12  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  14,  16. 

. —  Stamps  or  feals  to  be  provided  by  the  commiffion- 

crs  of  the  cuftoms,  which  they  may  alter  as  occafion  requires. 

j        ■■     .■  Counterfeiting  the  (lamps,  felony. 

— — People  felling  linen  knowingly  with  fuch  counter- 
feit ftamps,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  affiftants,  are  to  forfeit 
100I.  and  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
§.  94.  and  12  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  15. 

If  defigned  to  be  again  exported  ;  before  (hipping, 
notice  mutt  be  given  to  the  proper  officer  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  when  and  where  they  are  to  be 
packed  up,  who  is  to  take  off  the  feals,  and  return  an  account 
of  the  kinds  and  quantities  to  the  officer  appointed  to  receive 
the  fame.  12  Ann,  c.  9.  §?  17* 


Linens  Irish,  imported  into  this  kingdom,  may  afterwards 
be  exported  to  the  Briti(h  plantations  in  America,  Duty 
free.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  2. 

In  Scotland,   expofed  to  fale,  or  defigned  to  be 

exported,  not  marked  with  the  (lamp  of  a  royal  burgh,  Sic.  pe- 
nalty 5  s.  per  piece.   10  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  3. 

Counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  penalty  50 1.  or  a  year's 

imprifonment,  if  the  offender  prove  infolvent.  10  Ann.  c.  21.  §.4. 

p  Printed,  ftained,  painted  or  dyed,  &c.  in  Great- 
Britain,  exported,  the  Drawback  and  Regulations  of  ex- 
portation.   See  the  End  of  Letter  D. 

Britifti  and  Iri(h,  the  bounty  and  regulations  of 

exportation.    See  Ditto. 

With  Respect  to  Logwood, 

Logwood,  alias  blockwood,  may  be  imported  by  any  per- 
fons,  and  freely  ufed  in  dyeing.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §.  26. 
•See  the  latter  end  of  P.  containing  an  abftradt  of  the  laws  re- 
lative to  the  Plantations, 
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MACE.  In  the  defcription  of  the  nutmeg,  we 
have  occafionally  mentioned  this  fpice,  which  is 
the  fecond  coat  or  covering  of  the  kernel  of  that 
fruit.  It  is  a  thin  and  flat  membranaceous  fub- 
ftance,  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
We  meet  with  it  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
which  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  ramifications; 
it  is  of  an  extremely  fmooth  furface,  and  of  a  tolerable  clofe 
texture,  yet  friable,  and  very  eafily  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a 
pleafant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  taffe.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
new,  not  dry,  and  of  a  fragant  fmell,  tough,  oleaginous, 
and  of  a  good  yellow.  The  people  who  collect  the  nutmeg 
fruit,  cut  it  open  and  throw  away  the  pulpy  fubftance  or  ex- 
ternal coat;  they  then  fee  the  mace  covering  the  nutmeg, 
wrapping  itfelf  every  way  round  it's  outer  woody  fhell.  The 
mace  is  at  this  time  of  a  red  colour ;  they  take  it  carefully  off 
from  the  nutmeg,  and  lay  it  in  the  fun  for  the  whole  day. 
In  this  time,  it's  colour,  from  a  ftrong  blood-red,  becomes 
dufky  ;  it  is  after  this  carried  to  another  place  where  the  fun 
has  lefs  power,  and  there  expofed  again  to  it's  rays  the  few 
hours  they  reach  thither. 

By  this  means  it  dries  gently,  and  remains  tough,  and  retains 
it's  fragrancy  and  colour  in  a  great  degree  ;  if  it  were  dried 
more  haftily,  it  would  be  whitifh,  brittle,  and  would  lofe 
much  of  it's  fmell.  After  this  it  is  {lightly  fprinkled  over  with 
fea-water,  and  then  put  up  into  bales,  in  which  it  is  preffed 
down  firm  and  clofe,  by  way  of  preferving  it's  fragrance  and 
confiftence. 

There  is  great  caution  to  be  had  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  is 
packed  up,  for,  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  be  broke  and  lofe 
much  of  it's  fragrance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  moift, 
it  will  be  fubject  to  breed  worms  and  other  infects. 
Mace  abounds  with  the  fame  fort  of  oil  that  is  found  in  the 
nutmeg;  but  it  is  thinner  in  the  mace,  and  is  in  a  greater 
quantity.  If  the  oil  be  feparated  by  diftillation,  what  comes 
firft  over  of  it  is  thin  and  limpid  like  water,  and  is  of  the 
mod  fragrant  fmell ;  what  follows  this  is  yellowifh  and  fome- 
what  thicker;  and,  finally,  a  third  kind  comes  over  if  the 
fire  be  made  more  violent,  which  is  reddifh  ;  and  all  three  of 
thefe  are  fo  fubtile  and  volatile,  that,  if  they  are  not  kept  in 
veffels  very  clofely  flopped,  they  will  in  great  part  evaporate 
into  the  air,  all  their  finer  parts  flying  off.  An  oil  may  alfo 
be  drawn  from  mace  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  nutmeg, 
by  expreflion  ;  it  is  afforded  in  a  larger  quantity  this  way  than 
from  the  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  fomewhat  fofter  confiftence. 
Mace  is  carminative,  ftomachic,  and  aflringent ;  it  pofTefTes 
all  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg,  but  has  it's  aftringency  in  a 
fmaller  degree.  It  affects  the  head  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihe 
nutmeg,  if  taken  in  a  large  dofe,  and  people  have  become 
delirious  for  fome  hours,  after  an  immoderate  ufeof  it.  The 
oils  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  whether  prepared  by  diftillation  or 
by  expreflion,  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  nature,  that  they  may 
be  indifcriminately  ufed  for  one  another  on  all  occafions. 
They  give  eafe  in  cholics,  and  often  in  nephritic  cafes,  taken 
intern  illy  from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix  of  the  diftilled  oil,  or 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  expreffed ;  and,  externally,  they 
are  of  ufe  to  rub  paralytic  limbs;  they  alfo  affift  digeffion, 
and  will  often  ftop  vomitings  and  hiccoughs,  only  by  being 
rubbed  on  the  regions  of  the  ftomach.  The  nurfes  have  a 
cuftom  of  applying  oil  of  mace  by  exprefiion  to  children's 
navels  to  eafe  their  gripes,  and  that  often  with  fuccefs;  and 
we  are  afTured  by  authors  of  credit,  that,  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  it  promotes  fleep.  The  oils  by  diftillation  are  very 
properly  added  to  the  ftronger  cathartics  in  form  of  pills,  and 
prove  excellent  correctives. 
MACEDONIA;  it's  boundaries  are  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on 
the  north,  Bulgaria  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  eaff,  Levadia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  well.  It  is  rich  in  divers 
mines  of  gold,  abounds  with  corn,  pafture,  cattle,  venifon, 
and  in  fomc  parts  it  produces  wine  and  oil.  Here  are  many 
rivers  and  mountains,  but  none  very  remarkable,  except 
mount  Athos. 
Tiie  Turks  divide  it  into  three  parts,  viz.  Jamboli,  which 
extends*  from  the  gulph  of  Salonichi  on  the  fouth,  to  the 
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borders  of  Romania  on  the  north-eaft  and  north,  having 
Macedonia  Proper  on  the  weft,  and  the  Archipelago  on  the 
eaft. 

Macedonia  Proper,  has  Jamboli  on  the  eaft,  Comenolitari 
on  the  fouth,  Albania  on  the  weft,  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
north. 

Comenomtari,  is  the  moft  weftern  and  fouthern  part  of 
Macedonia. 

Solonichi,  or  Salonica,  the  metropolis  of  all  Macedonia, 
and  the  feat  of  a  Turkifh  praefect,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gulph,  to  which  it  gives  it's  name.  It  is  150  miles  diftant 
from  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  towards  the  fouth,  260  from  Conftan- 
tinople  to  the  weft,  160  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  to  the 
north- weft,  and  140  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  eaft.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  towards  the 
weft,  runs  the  river  Vardar,  which  abounds  with  fifh,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  trees. 

MACHINE,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing  that  ferves  to 
augment,  or  to  regulate  moving  powers :  or  it  may  be  de- 
fined any  body  deftined  to  produce  motion,  fo  as  to  fave  ei- 
ther time  or  force. 

Machines  are  divided  into  fimple  and  compound. 
Simple  machines,  are  thofe  otherwife  called  mechanical  pow- 
ers.    See  Mechanical  Powers. 

The  fimple  machines  are  the  balance,  lever,  pulley,  wheel, 
wedge,  and  fcrew ;  the  compound  are  conftituted  of  feveral 
fimple  ones  combined  together.  The  latter  are  innumerable, 
as  well  in  their  form  as  their  application. 

Remarks. 

The  lower  branches  of  manufacture,  wherein  the  price  is 
paid  chiefly  to  labour,  contribute  moll  to  the  increafe  of  la- 
bouring hands.  The  price  of  art  rifes  above  mere  labour, 
in  proportion  as  genius  is  a  fcarcer  commodity  than  ftrength. 
Commercial  ftates  regard  an  increafe  of  riches  as  fynonymous 
to  an  increafe  of  power,  though  it  be  only  a  mark  or  fign  of 
it,  and  that  not  infallible.  The  following  inftance  may  ferve 
to  fet  the  worth  of  ingenuity  above  bodily  ftrength  in  a  full 
light,  as  well  as  to  fliew  their  different  effects  on  numbers 
and  real  power. 

In  Ruffia,  they  had  no  other  way  of  making  planks,  'till 
near  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  but  by  hewing  or  chipping 
away  a  whole  tree  to  the  neceffary  thicknefs ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  they  could  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper  than  their 
neighbours.  Two  Ruffians  might,  poffibly,  with  hard  la- 
bour, finifh  a  plank  in  a  day  in  this  inartificial  way,  in  the 
fame  time,  two  common  fawyers  could,  with  eafe,  cut  out 
20  good  planks. — Without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  lofs 
of  timber,  if  both  are  fold  at  a  neighbouring  port  for  the 
fame  money,  it  is  plain  the  Ruffian  muff,  work  for  T'^  part  of 
the  fawyer's  wages :  if  a  fawyer  in  Sweden  can  get  ten  pence 
a  day,  the  Ruffian  muft  be  paid  with  one  halfpenny.  It  is 
faid  their  renowned  Czar,  when  in  London,  gave  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  picture  of  a  favourite  lady.,  finifhed  probably 
in  the  fpace  of  a  day.  This  fum  is  more  than  one  of  his  fub- 
jects  would  earn,  in  the  above-mentioned  way  of  hewing 
planks,  by  the  labour  of  fixty-nine  years  and  fifteen  days, 
or  as  much  as  fifty  thoufand  four  hundred  of  them  would  gain 
in  one  day.  Should  the  returns  of  two  nations  be  equal, 
whilft  one  traded  in  paintings  alone,  and  the  other  in  planks, 
hewed  in  this  method,  it  is  evident  there  muft  be  fifty  thou- 
fand four  hundred  fubjects  in  the  latter,  for  every  fingle  one 
in  the  former. 

An  increafe  of  wealth  may  attend  a  decreafe  of  numbers  and 
real  ftrength,  for  which  reafon  the  balance  of  money  is  lefs 
to  be  regarded.  The  exports  of  our  nation  may,  at  prefent, 
exceed  a  million  in  the  lower  branches  of  bays,  ferges,  drug- 
gets, and  flannels,  and  this  may  employ  a  million  of  hands. 
In  a  courfe  of  years  we  will  fuppofe  this  trade  to  be  changed 
for  that  of  wrought  works,  tapeftry,  painting,  and  ftatuary, 
in  which  our  exports  might  amount  to  two  millions;  for 
which  a  thoufand  hands,  full  employed,  would  be  more  than 
fufHcient. 

Here  we  fee  it  poffible  that  our  wealth  may  be  annually  in- 
creafed  a  million,  whilft  our  real  ftrength  is  decreafed  in  the 
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proportion  of  a  ffyoufand  to  one.  There  is  nothing  incom- 
patible in  the  arts  of  ingenuity  and  thofe  of  labour,  and  all 
the  plainer  trade?  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
arts  are  introduced,  in  which  cafe  we  fhould  be  both  a  richer 
and  greater  people. 

The  above  inftances  may  bear  a  farther  application  ;  the  car 
penter,  by  the  contrivance  or  the  long  faw,  performs  as  much 
in  a  day,  as  twenty  Ruffians  with  the  axe;  but,  beyond  this, 
there  are  in  Sweden  a  k i n n  of  mills  turned  by  water,  and  fo 
contrived,  as  to  take  in  large  trees  on  the  upper  fide  the 
Stream,  and  deliver  them  out  on  the  lower,  fawed  into  planks, 
jn  a  few  minutes.  One  of  thefe  mills  will,  at  leaft,  make 
500  planks,  whilft  the  poor  Ruffian  could  hew  out  a  fingle 
one,  when  the  way  of  hewing  was  practifed  ;  fo  that  it  per- 
forms the  bufinefs  of  1000  Ruffians,  or  50  common  fawyers, 
in  a  day,  with  the  attendance  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
If  thefe  two  nations  yearly  brought  to  maiket  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  planks  at  the  fame  price,  they  who  ufed  the  method 
moSt  artificial,  would  be  leaft  numerous;  but,  as  there 
would  be  a  greater  plenty  of  money  in  proportion  to  inhabi- 
tants here,  they  would  to  appearance  be  richer,  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  they  were  fewer.  Apparent  plenty  of  money 
is  a  ftrong  attractive.  The  conveniencies  of  life  are  gene- 
rally plentiful,  where  money  appears  fo.  Perhaps  the  fmaller 
nation  may  make  up  it's  numbers  equal  to  the  other,  by  thefe 
temptations  to  invite  Strangers.  Ingenuity  in  one  inftance  is 
never  fingle,  the  fame  genius  will  ftrike  out  new  Trades, 
which  invents  compendious  methods  of  performing  the  old 
ones,  and  new  employments  call  for  new  hands. 
The  more  ingenious  nation  willlikewile  ftand  thebeft  chance 
to  gain  the  whole  market;  for,  befides  that  Machines  ge- 
nerally do  the  work  truer  and  better  than  the  hand,  the  la- 
bour Saved  by  them  is  fo  very  great,  that,  if  the  materials  are 
equally  plentiful,  they  who  ufe  the  machine  muft  underfell 
the  others  in  a  vaft  difproportion.  For,  as  in  this  inftance, 
both  are  fuppofed  to  work  only  to  live,  provifions  can  be  in 
no  part  of  the  world  dearer  than  another,  in  the  proportion 
of  500  to  1.  A  larger  quantity,  wrought  in  a  more  compen- 
dious manner,  may  call  for  as  many  hands,  as  a  lefs  quan- 
tity in  a  way  more  laborious.  All  thefe  confiderations  tend 
to  make  up  their  numbers,  which  will  be  richer,  more  im- 
proved, and  more  ingenious,  either  to  defend  or  acquire  ;  for 
ingenuity  is  generally  an  overmatch  for  Strength. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  that  here,  as  in  the 
mechanics,  what  we  gain  in  expedition  we  Jofe  in  Strength  : 
it  can  never  be  that  the  foreign  market,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
Machine,  or  all  the  confequences  of  ingenuity,  can  be  fo 
much  increafed  as  the  home  one  is  lefiened,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  500  to  1 .  Numbers  of  men  are  real  power :  an  equal 
number  of  labourers  are  generally  Stronger  than  the  fame 
number  of  mechanics.  A  good  writer  of  the  prcfent  age  ex- 
plodes the  ufe  of  machines,  even  of  water-mills  for  grinding 
corn,  L'Efp.  des  Loix,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  117.  The  beft  con- 
ftituted  States  have  restrained  them  bylaws;  by  what  ap- 
pears from  authors,  the  Romans  ufed  chiefly  hand-mills,  and, 
jf  we  may  judge  from  the  filence  of  AriStotle,  Plinv,  and  Se- 
neca, machines  were  very  few  and  Simple,  either  amongSt 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Thefe  arguments  a  little  vindicate 
the  abfurd  policy  of  the  old  duke  of  Mufcovy,  who,  when  a 
perfon  offered  him  a  project  for  towing  up  a  barge  with 
eighteen  hands,  which  then  employed  an  hundred  and  ten, 
ordered  him  immediately  into  banishment. 
In  fuch  a  variety  of  reafons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  to 
what  degree  the  ufe  of  machines  in  general  Should  be  ad- 
mitted. States  without  commerce  regard  chiefly  the  increafe 
of  numbers  and  their  home  markets ;  and  commercial  States 
are  too  apt  to  confider  wealth  alone,  and  foreign  markets. 
Without  prejudice  to  either,  machines  or  engines  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  following  cafes. 

1.  When  they  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  cannot  be  performed  by 
hand  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  pumps,  fire-engines,  water- 
engines,  looms,  wine  and  oil-preiTes,  hand-mills  for  grain, 
and  perhaps  horfe-mills. 

2.  Where  the  commodities  wrought  by  them  are  fuch  as 
would  not  be  ufed  at  all,  except  they  were  done  by  the  ma- 
chine, either  being  not  cheap  enough  or  not  good  enough  for 
confumption,  when  prepared  by  hand.  Under  this  head  are 
the  mills  for  making  paper,  thofe  for  forging,  drawing,  Slit- 
ting, iron,  copper,  fulling  of  cloth  and  leather,  and  making 
gunpowder. 

A  people  without  commerce  may  fafely  refufe  to  admit  ftock- 
ing-looms,  fawing- mills,  throwing-engines,  weaving  or 
fpinning-engines,  mills  for  Striking  files,  cutting  watch- 
wheels,  making  nails,  and  all  the  variety  of  inventions  pro- 
duced by  a  rivalfhip  amongft  nations  contending  for  com- 
merce;  and  private  men  for  orders. 

Commercial  States  muii  have  their  eyes  on  their  neighbours, 
and,  if  they  defign  to  engrofs  foreign  markets,  muft  provide 
for  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  at  home;  goods  muSt  be  made 
pheap  to  render  them  of  general  ufe  abroad  and  at  home. 
Engines  for  Shortening  bufinefs  ought  to  be  rejected,  or  not 
admitted  in  commercial  States;  when  the  commodity  is  not 
at  all  fold  abroad,  when  it  affects  not  the  price  of  labour, 


when  the  machines-  would  leiTen  our  home  markets,  more 
than  increafe  our  foreign  ones.    See  the  article  Labour. 

M  ADDE  R,  is  One  of  the  long  and  fmall  roots,  distinguish- 
able from  all  the  others  by  it's  remarkable  red  colour  and  firm 
texture.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  or  more 
inches  in  length,  but  feldom  in  the  thickelt  part  exceeding 
the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  quill.  It's  furface  is  wrinkled,  with  a 
number  of  furrows  running  principally  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection ;  it  is  light,  though  of  a  firm  texture,  and,  for  a  root 
of  that  fmall  Size,  not  eafily  cut.  It's  colour  is  a  ftrong  but 
fomewhat  duSky  red,  both  on  the  outlide  and  within,  but 
fomewhat  brightest  where  frefh  cut.  It  has  very  little  fmell, 
but  it  is  of  a  very  remarkable  tafte,  and  distinguishes  plainly 
in  it  a  mixture  of  fweet  and  bitter,  and  a  very  manifeft  af- 
tringency  with  this. 

Madder  is  to  be  chofen  in  long  and  thick  roots  found  through- 
out, hard  to  be  broken  in  any  part,  and,  when  cut,  of  a  c-ood 
colour.  It  is  not  fubject  to  adulterations,  fo  that,  if  it  be 
found  and  well  dried,  it  is  always  good,  unlefs  it  have  be-sn 
kept  too  long,  and  this  is  ealily  discovered  by  it's  wanting  tafte. 
Madder  is  cultivated  in  vaft  quantities  in  feveral  parts  of 
Holland;  the  Dutch  fupply  all  Europe  with  it,  and  make  a 
vaft  advantage  of  the  trade  in  it;  it  is  very  wonderful,  that' 
no  other  nation  has  attempted  the  cultivating  it;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  would  fucceed  very  well  in  France,  Germany,  or 
with  us,  and  much  ground  might  be  employed  this  way,  to 
ten  times  the  advantage  that  it  is  at  prefent.  What  the 
Dutch  fend  over  for  medicinal  ufe  is  in  the  root,  which  is 
only  dried  and  fent  over  withou  t  any  preparation  ;  the  greateit 
quantity,  however,  is  ufed  by  the  dyers :  this  they  ufually 
Send  in  coarfe  powder,  ground  in  mills;  they  make  two 
kinds  of  this  ground  madder,  the  one  is  the  whole  root 
ground,  juft  as  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  dried;  the  other 
is  cleaned  from  the  cortical  part,  which  is  of  a  dufkier  colour 
than  the  reft,  and  then  ground  to  powder.  This  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other,  by  it's  being  of  a  paler  and  more 
agreeable  colour. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  rubia  root  is  of  the  number  of 
the  tetandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  herbs 
ftellatae  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  grows  to  two  feet  high ;  it's  ftalks 
are  fquare  and  rough ;  it's  leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow, 
and  ftand  four  at  a  joint  in  manner  of  a  Star.  It's  flowers 
grow  in  clufters  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  very 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh-green  colour;  thefe  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  fruit  confuting  of  two  feeds.  It  has  been  de- 
fcribed  by  all  the  botanical  writers  under  the  name  of  rubia 
fativa,  and  rubia  tinclorum. 

The  root  is  an  attenuant,  and  has  the  credit  of  being  a  vuh, 
nerary  of  the  firft  rank.  It  is  at  prefent  given  with  fuccefs  in, 
chronic  cafes,  where  there  are  obstructions  of  the  vifcera.  It 
promotes  the  menfes  and  urine,  and  is  good  in  jaundices, 
dropfies,  and  obstructions  of  the  fpleen.  It's  dofe  is  from 
five  grains  to  fifteen,  but  it  is  feldom  given  fingly.  It  fre- 
quently makes  an  ingredient  in  infulions  and  decoctions, 
among  other  medicines  .of  the  fame  intention,  and  it  gives 
thefe  an  elegant  colour. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  great  quantities  by  the  dyers,  for  red  and 
other  colours. 

MALT,  is  barley  prepared,  to  fit  it  for  making  a  potable  li- 
quor called  beer  or  ale. 

Observations  on  the  manner  of  Maltinc. 

This  fubject  is  of  large  extent,  and,  if  duly  profecuted, 
might  tend  to  the  enrichment  of  the  prefent  arts,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  new  ones.  For,  on  regulating  the  growth,  and 
curing  of  vegetable  productions,  depends  the  perfection  of 
corn,  wines,  malt,  bread,  fugar,  tobacco,  fpice,  drugs, 
fimples,  dyeing  Stuffs,  and  the  like.  And  new  difecveries, 
either  in  vegetation,  or  curation  of  vegetables,  might  eafily 
introduce  new  trades ;  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fugar,  tobacco, 
wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

By  experiments  in  vegetation,  we  here  propofe  to  Shew  the 
methods  of  regulating  or  conducting  this  natural  power  for 
the  fervice  of  arts,  by  directing  it  to  anfwer  particular  ends. 
Thus,  by  Stopping  lhort  towards  the  beginning  of  vegeta- 
tion in  barley,  we  procure  malt ;  and,  by  permitting  the 
grapes  to  hang  'till  they  grow  not  only  ripe,  but  almoft  dry, 
upon  the  vine,  we  procure  rich  fweet  wines.  And  thus  we 
may  flop  vegetation  at  any  period,  or  continue  it  longer  than 
ordinary,  according  as  the  occafions  of  different  arts  require. 
By  experiments  in  curation  of  vegetables,  we  have  Shewn  the 
methods  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  fecuring  vegetable 
commodities,  fo  as  that  they  may  long  remain  found,  per- 
fect, and  fit  for  fervice.  And  thus  our  prefent  defign  will 
coniift  of  two  parts  :  the  one  relating  to  the  ways  of  growing 
vegetables,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  are  intended; 
and  the  other  to  the  gathering  and  preferving  them,  fo  as  to 
have  them  constantly  ready  at  hand,  when  they  come  to  be 
required  in  ufe. 

The  firft  experiment,  therefore,  is  calculated  to  Shew  the 
method  of  Stopping  the  natural  procefs  of  vegetation  in  the 
feed,  So  as  to  prepare  grain,  pulfe,  nuts,  maft,  and  roots, 
for  the  making  of  beer,  vinegar,  and  fpirits.     The  fecon,d 
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is  defigned  to  fhew  the  method  of  curing  both  fermented  and 
unfermented  vegetable  juices,  fo  as  to  make  them  keep  found 
and  a;ood  for  feveral  years.  The  third  experiment  tends  to 
fhew  the  method  of  curing  vegetable  juices  by  decoction,  or 
inlpilfation,  for  the  fervice  of  brewing  and  diftilling. 
A  parcel  of  garden-beans  being  plucked  up,  after  they  had 
been  fuffered  to  lie  in  the  ground  about  fix  weeks  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  each  bean  was  found  beginning  to  fplit,  or  ie- 
parate,  into  it's  two  lobes ;  whilft  the  radicle  was  fhot  out 
fome  inches  downwards,  and  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the 
ground  ;  the  plume  alfo,  which  becomes  the  ltalk  of  the 
bean,  being  rifen  to  the  height  of  two  inches.  In  this  ftate 
a  few,  being  dried  over  a  clear  fire,  were  found  turned  to  a 
kind  of  bean-malt,  that  tafted  fweetifh,  but  mealy  betwixt 
the  teeth,  and  diflblved  freely  in  warm  water,  fo  as  to  afford 
a  wort  fit  for  fermenting,  with  yeaff,  into  a  kind  of  beer 
or  ale. 

This  experiment  inftructs  us  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  malt- 
ing, which,  in  the  cafe  of  barley,  is  conformable  hereto;  and, 
in  the  cafe  of  malting  Indian  corn,  is  the  procefs  itfelf. 
In  making  malt  from  barley,  the  ufual  method  is  to  fteep  the 
grain  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  two  or  three  days, 
'till  it  fwells,  becomes  plump,  fornewhat  tender,  and  tinges 
the  water  of  a  bright  brown,  or  reddifh  colour.  Then,  this 
water  being  drained  aWay,  the  barley  is  removed  from  the 
fteeping-ciftern  to  the  floor,  where  it  is  thrown  into  what 
they  call  the  wet  couch  ;  that  is,  an  even  heap,  riling  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet.  In  this  wet  couch  the  capital  part 
of  the  operation  is  performed  ;  for  here  the  barley  fponta- 
neoufly  heats  and  begins  to  grow,  exactly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  our  prefenc  example  of  beans ;  Ihooting  out  firft 
the  radicle,  and,  if  fufFered  to  continue,  then  the  plume, 
fpire,  or  blade.  But  the  procefs  is  to  be  flopped  fhort  at  the 
eruption  of  the  radicle,  otherwife  the  malt  would  be  fpoiled. 
The  way  of  flopping  it,  is  to  fpread  this  wet  couch  thin 
over  a  large  floor,  and  keep  it  turning  once  in  four  or  five 
hours,  for  the  fpace  of  two  days^  laying  it  fornewhat  thicket- 
each  time.  After  this,  the  malt  is  again  thrown  in  a  large 
heap,  and  there  fufFered  to  grow  fenfibly  hot  to  the  hand,  as 
it  ufually  will  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours  time;  then,  being 
fpread  abroad  again  and  cooled,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  kiln, 
to  be  dried  crifp  without  fcorching. 

This  is  the  general  procefs  of  malting,  wherein  almoft  every 
malfter  has  his  fecret,  or  particular  way  of  working.  But, 
to  render  the  operation  perfect:,  the  following  cautions  muft 
be  obferved:  (i.)  That  the  barley  be  newly  thrafhed,  or  at 
leaft  newly  winnowed.  (2.)  That  it  be  not  mixed,  or  made 
up  of  different  forts.  (3.)  That  it  be  not  over-fteeped  in 
the  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  to  make  it  foft.  (4.)  That  it  be 
well  drained.  (5.)  That  it  be  carefully  looked  after  in  the 
wet  couch,  fo  as  to  flop  the  firft  tendency  of  the  blade  to 
fhooting.  (6.)  Another  caution  is,  to  turn  the  wet  couch 
infide  outermoft,  if  the  barley  comes,  that  it  fhoots  more 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  fides.  (7.)  To  keep  it  duly  turn- 
ing after  it  is  out  of  the  wet  couch.  (8.)  To  give  it  the  pro- 
per heating  in  the  dry  heap.  (9.)  To  dry  and  crifp  it  tho- 
roughly upon  the  kiln,  but  without  a  fierce  fire,  fo  as  to  be 
feveral  days  in  drying  a  kiln  of  pale  malt.  And,  if  thefe 
directions  be  carefully  obferved,  the  malt  will  always  be  good. 
The  method  of  malting  Indian  corn,  .or  Virginia  wheat,  is 
much  lefs  laborious.  For,  if  this  corn  be  buried  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  the  loofe  mould, 
dug  up  to  make  room  for  it,  in  ten  or  twelve  days  time  the 
corn  will  fprout,  and  appear  like  a  green  field;  at  which  time 
being  taken  up,  and  wafhed  or  fanned  from  it's  dirt,  it  is 
immediately  committed  to  the  kiln,  and  by  this  means  it  be- 
comes good  malt,  exactly  as  beans  fo  treated  would  do. 
It  is  obfervable  of  this  corn,  that  both  it's  root  and  blade 
muft  fhoot  to  a  confiderable  length,  before  it  will  make  malt. 
And,  perhaps,  this  is  the  cafe,  in  all  large- bodied  grain  and 
nuts. 

Remarks. 

It  might  be  of  fervice  to  tranfer  this  eafy  experiment  to  the 
making  of  malt  for  barley,  rice,  and  the  other  fmall  grains 
and  feeds ;  but  the  attempt  may  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
becaufe,  in  the  making  of  malt,  the  barley  muft  only  be  fuf- 
fered to  grow  in  it's  root,  and  not  in  the  blade ;  whence  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  firft,  to  hit  the  exact  time  for  taking 
it  out  of  the  ground.  And,  again,  as  the  grain  is  fo  fmall, 
it  might  prove  troublefome  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth  or 
mould.  However,  the  thing  may  deferve  to  be  tried. 
It  is  a  confideration  of  a  higher  nature  to  determine  the  phy- 
fical  effect  procured  by  malting,  and  whether  the  end  may 
not  be  obtained  by  cheaper  and  lefs  laborious  means.  The 
phyiical  difference  betwixt  malted  and  unmalted  corn  appears 
to  be  the  production,  or  extrication  of  a  fweet  faccharine 
fubftance  in  the  malt,  which  is  wanting  under  that  form  in 
the  corn.  And  it  is  this  fweet  fubftance  alone,  which  we 
require  in  malt  for  the  making  of  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and 
inflammable  fpirits.  But  even  unmalted  corn,  duly  treated, 
may  be  made  to  afford  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  fpirits  :  this, 
therefore,  may  intimate  to  us  a  way  of  making  fuch  liquors, 
without  the  formal  extrication  of  any  remarkably  fweet  fac- 
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charine  fubftance.  And,  according  to  fome  trials,  unmalted 
corn  afib:ds  half  the  quantity  of  inflammable  Ipirit  by  fer- 
mentation and  diftillation,  as  the  fame  coin  would  do  when 
maheJ.  And,  fuppofe  that  unmalted  coin  were  to  be  made 
into  a  kind  of  dough  or  palie,  fermented  with  yeaff,  as  is 
ufual  for  bread,  and  then  baked,  would  not  this  be  a  cheap 
fubftitute  for  malting r  They  are  ("aid  to  brew  after  this 
manner  in  fome  countries.  At  leaft  it  deferves  to.  be  tried, 
how  much  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  Ipirit,  might  be  procured 
this  way,  compared  with  that  other  of  malting. 
On  the  other  h:ind,  if  only  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  be 
required  in  malt,  are  there  not  cheaper  and  eafier  ways  of 
procuring  it  than  by  malting?  Do  not  many  trees  affbid  fuch 
a  faccharine  juice,  by  tapping  in  the  fpring,  without  preju- 
dicing the  trees  ?  Is  not  young  green  corn  itfelf  remarkably 
fweet;  and  does  not  this  fweet  juice  enter  the  compofitiori 
of  the  ear,  and  there  remain  fixed,  or  almoft  loft  in  a  fac- 
charine form,  'till  recovered  by  malting?  Here  is  a  door 
opened  for  explaining  the  nature  of  fweetnefs,  and  deducing 
the  particular  hiftory  of  fugar;  which  is  a  work,  that,  for 
it's  ufefulnefs  in  trades  and  ordinary  life,  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered.  And,  'till  fome  confiderable  progrefs  is  made  in  d 
work  of  this  kind,  the  art  of  malting,  and  all  thofe  that  de-  , 
pend  upon  it,  will  not  arrive  at  perfection.  See  the  article 
Sugar. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  go  upon  the  enquiry,  may  pleafe 
to  compare  the  art  of  ftarcn-making  with  that  of  malting} 
and  particularly  try,  whether  fome  confiderable  ufes  mignt 
not  be  made  of  the  refufe  liquors  produced  in  both  arts.  The 
high-coloured  liquor  drained  away  in  the  ffeeping  ciftern  is  a 
vegetable  tincture,  that  might,  if  not  by  itfelf,  yet  by  being 
ufed  inftead  of  water  to  ground  malt,  be  worth  fermenting 
and  diftilling  for  fpirit:  and  the  itarch-makcrs  refufe  liquors 
have  been  obferved  to  contain  a  quantity  of  inflammable 
fpirit. 

Our  prefent  experiment  may  in  this  refpedt  be  made  general, 
that  itfhews  us  there  are  different  times  of  flopping,  or  pre- 
venting, the  farther  growth  of  vegetables,  for  the  fervice  of 
arts.  And  this  doctrine  may  be  extended  to  the  forming  a 
fett  of  general  rules,  for  gathering  the  different  parts  of  plants, 
at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  for  different  ufes. 
Thus  roots,  for  inftance,  to  be  had  perfect,  ihould  be  ga- 
thered and  dried  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  are  formed; 
leaves  fhould  be  gathered,  when  they  are  fully  opened,  but 
before  the  flowers  appear ;  flowers  when  they  are  not  fully 
opened,  and  fome,  as  red  rofes,  in  the  bud.  Seeds  are  to 
be  gathered  when  full  ripe,  and  beginning  to  dry,  before 
they  fall  fpontaneoufly ;  and  trees  are  generally  beft  felled  and 
flawed  for  their  bark  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  But  all 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  common  ufes  of  the  fubjects  ;  for 
there  are  many  particular  occafions,  which  require  them  im- 
mature. Thus  buckthorn- berries  fhould  be  ripe  gathered,  for 
making  the  fyrup;  but  unripe,  for  making  the  painter's  co- 
lour called  fap- green. 

An  Abstract  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  Malt. 

I.  Malt  imported  from  beyond  the  feas  before  the  24th  of 
June  yearly,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  See  the  acts  of  13  and 
14  of  Will.  III.  cap.  5.  §.  27.  and  12  Ann.  feff.  1.  cap.  2. 
§.  25,  28. — 12  Ann.  feffi  2.  cap.  3. — And  the  malt  act 
yearly. 

Made    in   Scotland,    and   brought   into   England, 
or  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

Muft  be  entered  with  the  proper  officer  of  the 
port,  and  the  6d.  per  bufhel  paid  before  land- 
ing, unlefs  certificates  be  produced  that  the 
3d.  per  bufhel  has  been  paid  in  Scotland;  in 
which  cafe  only  3d  muft  be  paid,  on  forfei- 
ture, or  the  value. 
Muft  pafs  through  Berwick  or  Carlifle,  and  be 
there  entered,  and  the  like  duty  of  6  d.  or  3d. 
per  bufhel  paid  in  ready  money,  on  forfeiture, 
or  the  value. 
Brought  by  land  beyond  the  faid  towns,  without 
entry,  or  payment  of  duty,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  11  Geo. 
I.  cap.  8.  §.  6.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  10.  And  fee  the  malt- 
act  yearly. 

IV.  j  Exported,  not  to  draw  back  the  excife.- — 9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  3.  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  7.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  48. 
For  the  bounty  and  regulations  of  exportation,  fee  the~article 
Corn. 

V. Barley,  oats,  or  other  grain  unmalted,  mixt  there- 
with for  exportation,  the  forfeiture  is  5  s.  per  bulhel. — 
1  Geo.  I.  cap.  2.  §.  13.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4. 

VI. Entered  and  made  for  exportation  only,  not  to  be 

charged  with  excife.  13  and  14  Will.  III.  cap.  5.  §.  22,  23, 
24,  32.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  48. 

VII. Defigned   to  be   made  for  exportation,  previous 

notice  muft  be  given  to  the  malt  officer,  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  intended  to  be  continued  in  each  fleeping,  and  of  the 
hour  when  it  is  defigned  to  be  taken  oft"  the  kiln.     1 2  Geo.  f. 

VII. 


II. 

Wales 


By  fea, 


By  land, 


III. 


cap.  4.  §.  49.     3  Geo.  II. 


cap. 

M 


7-§- 
m 


16,  17. 


MAL 
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VIII. Such  corn  to  be  kept  feparate,  upon  forfeiture 

of  5  s  per  bufhcl  ;  and  each  fteeping  to  be  kept  feparate  'till 
meafured,  upon  forfeiture  of  50 1. — And  fee  the  malt-a£t 
yearly. 

IX. When  fit  for  exportation,  muft  be  meafured,  in 

the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  carried  directly  on  fhip-board, 
or  elfe  locked  up  feparately,  under  thejoint  locks  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  officer,  'till  delivered  out  tor  exportation,  upon 
forfeiture  of  50].  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  51.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.  §.  17. — And  fee  the  malt-a£t  yearly. 

X. Locks  or  doors  opened,  or  entrance  made  into  the 

ftorehoufe  where  fecured,  or  any  quantity  of  the  malt  con- 
veyed away  without  the  knowledge  or  confent  of  the  officer, 
the  penalty  is  iool.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  18. — And  fee 
the  malt  acl  yearly. 

XI   Storehoufes  to  be  cleared,  and  all  the  malt  therein 

exported  within  every  nine  months  after  the  beginning  to 
make  ufe  of  them,  upon  penalty  of  50 1.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 
§•  57-  3  Geo.  H-  caP-  7-  §•  '9>  20- — And  fee  the  malt- 
adl  yearly. 

XII. When   defigned   to  be  removed  for  exportation, 

40  hours  previous  notice  muft  be  given  to  the  officer,  that 
he  may  fee  the  fame  meafured  and  delivered  out,  and  remain 
on  board  the  veffel  'till  it  is  cleared  out.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 
§•  5>  53>  55-     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

XIII.  — —  The  officer  to  give  a  certificate,  direcled  to  the 
officer  at  the  place  of  exportation,  expreffing  the  quantity, 
maker's  name  and  place.      12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  54. 

XIV. Such  certificate  not  delivered,  forfeiture  50 1. 

XV. When  defigned  to  be  {hipped,  at  leaft  48  hours 

previous  notice  muff  be  given  to  the  officers,  on  forfeiture  of 
5s.  per  bufhel.    6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  6.    12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

§-  57- 

XVI.  — — -  During  the  time  of  (hipping,  when  goods  are  not 
actually  putting  on  board,  the  hatches  muft  be  locked  down, 
with  two  locks  to  each  hatch,  one  to  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  other  by 
the  officer :  the  hatches  to  be  kept  fo  locked  down  from  the 
time  of  being  fully  loaded,  'till  the  time  of  failing  out  of 
port.   12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  56. 

XVII.  Makers,  neglecting  or  refufing  to  perform  the 

requifites  of  this  a£l,  forfeit  50 1. 

XVIII.  — —  Oppofing  officers,  or   breaking    the    hatches 
locked  down,  penalty  50I.      12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  58. 
XIX. Makers  to  be  allowed  3d.   per  quarter,  in  con- 
federation  of  the   charges  of  ftorehoufes,  meafuring,  &c. 
12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  59. 

An  excife  certificate  for  malt  made  for  exportation. 

No.  9. — Hants  collection. — Southampton  divifion. — Janu- 
ary 2,  1730. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
of  C.  maltfter,  did,  between  the  29th  day  of  November 
and  the  14th  day  of  December  1730,  enter  one  hundred 
and  five  quarters  and  one  bufhel  of  barley  [or  other  grain] 
and  made  the  fame  into  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters 
and  two  bufhels  of  malt,  for  exportation  ;  and  that,  on  ex- 
portation thereof,  the  faid  A.  B.  is,  by  virtue  of  an  acl  of  the 
3d  of  George  II.  intitled  to  the  bounty,  or  premium,  of  2  s. 
6d.  per  quarter,  upon  one  hundred  fifty  feven  quarters  and 
four  bufhels  of  malt,  beingaccording  to  the  allowance  of  thirty 
quarters  of  malt  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
grain,  fo  malted  for  exportation  :  which  faid  allowance 
amounts  to  the  fum  of  19 1.  13s.  yd. 

D.  E.  Officer. 

One  of  which  certificates  muft  be  produced  for  every  feparate 
parcel  of  malt  fhipped  on  each  veflel,  and  muft  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  and,  if  found  to 
be  interlined,  obliterated,  or  erazed,  muft  not  be  accepted  ; 
but,  if  regularly  made  out,  muft  be  preferved,  in  order  to 
be  annexed  to  the  debenture,  as  a  voucher  for  the  computa- 
tion of  the  bounty. 

A  debenture  for  malt. 

As  to  the  form  of  a  debenture  for  malt  exported,  it  will  ap- 
pear, by  the  following  example  *,  that  it  is  not  much  different 
from  thofe  before  prefcribed  under  the  article  C orn  ;  but 
that  which  is  to  be  particularly  noted  is,  that  the  bounty  for 
malt  is  not  to  be  computed  on  the  real  quantity  (hipped  off", 
as  for  all  other  corn,  but  f  after  the  rate  of  thirty  quarters, 
and  no  more,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
corn  or  grain  entered  and  made  into  malt,  as  fhall  appear  by 
a  certificate  from  the  officers  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain 
intended  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation  was  entered  ; 
although,  in  the  making  of  fuch  malt,  the  barley,  or  other 
grain,  fhould  either  be  actually  run  out  to  a  greater,  orfhould 


not  be  run  out  to  fo  great  a  quantity,  as  is  in  proportion  to 
thirty  quarters  of  malt,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  coin 
from  which  it  was  made. 

*   12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  91,  &c. 
t  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  14,   15. 

The  form  of  the  debenture. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Jurat  A.  B.  That  the  Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  I  A .  B.  of 
malthereinmention-  Southampton,  did,  on  the  10th  dav  of 
ed  is  not  relanded,  January,  1730,  enter  for  Rotterdam, 
or  intended  to  be  re-  on  the  fhip  Goodfiilow  of  Hull,  a  Bri- 
landed  in  Great-Bri-  tifh  fhip,  whereof  William  Miller  the 
tain,  or  the  iflands  of  mafter,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners, 
Guernfeyor  Jerfey.  are  his  majefty's  fubjects,  one  hundred 
and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels 
of  malt,  Winchefter  rr.eafure,  and  that 
the  price  of  malt,  Winchefter  meafure, 
in  the  port  of  Southampton,  the  laft 
market  day,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  {hillings  per  quarter. 
Witnefs  my  hand,  the  iothday  of  Ja- 
nuary,  1730. 

A.B. 


140      die     Januarii 
1730,  coram  nobis, 

B.  C.  Collector. 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Juravit  A.  B.  That 
the  contents  of  the 
abovementioned  cer- 
tificate are  true,  co- 
ram nobis, 

B.  C.  Colleaor. 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 

Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  50 1.  that 
the  malt  abovemen- 
tioned (the  danger  of 
the  feas  excepted) 
{hall  be  exported  in- 
to parts  beyond  the 
feas,  and  not  be  a- 
gain  landed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain, or  the  iflands 
of  Guernfey  or  Jer- 
fey. 

B.  C.  Colleaor, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


By  a  certificate  produced  to  us  from 
the  proper  officers  of  excife  (which  is 
hereunto  annexed)  it  appears,  that  the 
aforefaid  one  hundred  and  feventeen 
quarters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt  were 
made  from  one  hundred  and  five  quar- 
ters and  one  buftiel  of  barley,  or  other 
grain. 

And,  by  an  act  of  the  3d  of  Geo.  II. 
the  faid  A.  B.  is  intitled  to  a  bounty, 
or  premium,  of  two  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  quarter,  upon  one  hundred 
fifty-feven  quarters  four  bufhels  of 
malt,  being  according  to  the  rate  of 
thirty  quarters  of  malt  for  every  twen- 
ty quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain, 
malted  for  exportation. 


B.  C.  Collector, 

C.  D.  Cuftomer, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

The  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quar- 
ters and  two  bufhels  of  malt  abovemen- 
tioned were  {hipped  in  the  faid  .{hip, 
the  1 2th  day  of  January,  1730. 
Certified  the  14th  of  January,  1730. 

E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land- Waiter. 

•  The  vefTel  abovementioned  is  Britifii- 
built,  the  mafter  and  two-thirds  of  the 
mariners  his  majefty's  fubjects. 

H.  J.  Surveyor  of  the  act  of  navi- 
gation. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforegoing  malt  debenture. 
The  bounty  money  to  be  paid  for  the  malt  within  "i     , 
mentioned,  amounts  to  nineteen  pounds,  thir-  >      '    s 
teen  {hillings,  and  nine-pence      -      -      -       J    J9  J3  9 
B.  C.  Collector,  C.  D.  Cuftomer,  D.  E.  Comptroller. 


And,  if  the  colleaor  has  not  money  in  his  hands  fufficient  to 
pay  the  bounty,  it  muft  be  certified  to  the  commiffioners,  in 
like  manner  as  for  other  corn. 

And  to  thefe  debentures  muft  be  annexed  the  excife  certificate 
or  certificates,  from  which  the  bodies  of  the  debentures  were 
filled  up,  as  a  voucher  for  the  computation  of  the  bounty. 
And  when,  for  want  of  money,  any  corn- debentures  are  not 
paid  at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  exporters,  they  muft 
be  entered  in  a  particular  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
after  the  following  form  :  and  from  thence  muft  be  tranf- 
cribed  a  duplicate,  in  the  fame  form,  which  muft  be  figned 
by  the  colleaor  and  comptroller,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  com- 
mifhoners  as  often  as  any  debentures  are  made  out  and  certi- 
fied, in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  debentures  when  pro- 
duced for  payment. 


M  A  L 


M  A  L 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Corn-debentures  certified  to  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms. 


Date  of 
deben- 
tures. 


1730 
8  Jan. 


Exporter's 
name. 


Caleb  White 


Ship's  name, 
and  place. 


Goodfellow 
of  Hull. 


Mailer's 
name. 


W.  Miller 


Whither 

Species 

of  corn. 

bound. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

Rotterdam 

Q,    B. 

Quart. 

49 

C^    B. 

38     5 

Q,    B. 

Bounty,  When  duplicate} 
or  fams  fent  to  the  corn- 
certified,      miiiioners. 


A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  malt. 
Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 
Whereas,  in  purfuance  of  an  a&  of  parliament  parted  in  the 
3d  year  of  his  majefty's  reign,  intitled,  '  An  ad  for  coritinu- 

*  in^  the  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  in  that 

*  part  of  Great-Britain  called  England,  and  for  granting  to 
«  his  majefty  certain  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  per- 
«  ry,  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  for  the 

*  fervice  of  the  year  1730;  for  exempting  from  the  laid  du- 
«  ties  cyder  and  perry  ufed  for  diftilling;  for  afcertaining  the 

*  bounty  for  malt  exported  ;  for  the  better  preventing  fraud 
«  in  the  malting  corn  for  exportation;  for  making  good  the 
«  deficiency  of  a  late  malt-aft  ;  and  for  giving  further  time 
«  to  clerks  and  apprentices  to  pay  duties  omitted  to  be  paid 
4  for  their  indentures  and  contrails :'  the  above-bounden  Ca- 
leb White  hath  produced,  unto  the  collector  of  his  majefty's 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  a  certificate  from  the 
office  of  Excife,  certifying  that  the  faid  Caleb  White  did, 
between  the  29th  day  of  November  and  the  14th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1730,  enter  one  hundred  and  five  quarters  and  one 
bufhel  of  barley  [or  other  grain]  and  made  the  fame  into  one 
hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt,  for 
exportation  ;  and  that,  on  exportation,  the  faid  Caleb  White 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  act,  intitled  to  the  bounty,  or 
premium,  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- pence  per  quarter,  upon 
one  hundred  fifty-feven  quarters  and  four  bufhels  of  malt,  be- 
ing according  to  the  allowance  of  thirty  quarters  of  malt  for 
every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain,  fo  malted  for 
exportation  :  which  faid  allowance  amounts  to  the  fum  of 
nineteen  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  nine-pence. 

And  whereas  the  faid  Caleb  White  hath  entered  for  exporta- 
tion the  faid  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two 
bufhels  of  malt,  on  board  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  Britifh- 
built,  whereof  William  Miller,  the  mafter,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  mariners,  are  Britifh,  bound  for  Rotterdam. 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That,  if  the  faid 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt, 
and  every  part  thereof,  (hall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond 
the  feas  (the  dangers  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  that  the  faid 
malt,  or  any  part  thereof,  (hall  not  be  again  landed  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jeffey  ;  then  this  pre- 
fent  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  to  re- 
main in  full  force  and  virtue. 

But,  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the  exporters,  by  preventing  any 
difficulties  that  they  may  lie  under,  by  being  obliged  to  give 
bond  at  the  time  of  entry  ;  it  is  thought  that  the  intention 
of  the  law  will  be  fully  anfwered,  though  fuch  bond  be  not 
taken  'till  after  the  malt  is  fhipped  ;  and  then  the  bond  may 
be  taken  in  the  following  form  : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  malt,  to  be  taken  after  the 

fhipping. 

Noverint  univerfi,  Sec. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Caleb  White  hath  this  day  en- 
tered for  exportation,  with  the  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuf- 
toms in  the  port  of  Southampton,  to  be  fhipped  on  board  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  whereof  William  Miller  is  mafter,  now 

ridino-  at  an  anchor  in ,  and  bound  for  Rotterdam, 

one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels  of 
malt. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That,  if  the  faid 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt, 
and  every  part  thereof  (except  (o  much  thereof  as  fhall  be  en- 
dorfed  on  the  back  of  this  bond,  by  the  above-bounden  Caleb 
White,  and  certified  by  the  fearcher  not  to  have  been  fhip- 
ped) fhall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas  (the  danger 
of  the  feas  excepted)  and  that  the  faid  malt,  or  any  part  there- 
of, (hall  not  be  landed  again  in  Great-Bi  itain,  or  in  the  iflands 
of  Guernfey  or  Jerfcy :  that  then  this  obligation  fhall  be  void 
and  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  to  be  produced,  in  order  to  difcharge 
the  aforementioned,  and  all  other  bonds,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  thereof,  may  be  as  follows : 


1.   s.   d.  1730. 

36    3    oi     28  January 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

We  the  under-written  Britifh  merchants,  refiding  at  Rotter- 
dam, do  certify  that  there  were  landed,  out  of  the  Good- 
fellow of  Hull,  William  Miller  mafter,  ninety-one  quarters 
of  wheat,  forty-nine  quarters  of  rye,  thirty-eight  quarters  five 
bufhels  of  barley,  for  the  account  of  Caleb  White,  merchant 
in  Southampton.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  fet 
our  hands  and  feals.  Dated  in  Rotterdam,  the  1 7th  of  March, 
1730,  N.  S. 

Charles  Wells  *, 
Jofeph  Farrel  *. 

I  know  the  above  figning  to  be  the  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wells  of  Rotterdam. 

George  Jones. 

I  know  the  above  figning  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jo- 
feph Farrel  of  Rotterdam. 

Samuel  Palmer. 

And  if,  upon  a  careful  and  diligent  examination,  the  collec- 
tor is  fatisfied  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  luch  certificates,  and 
of  the  credit  of  the  perfons  certifying,  he  may  cancel  the 
bonds  taken  at  expiration,  and  forthwith  deliver  them  up, 
noting  the  fame  on  the  certificate,  as  follows  : 

5th  of  April,   1731. 
Cancelled  the  bond,  by  virtue  of  the  above  certificate. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

In  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  Geo.  II. 
an  act  was  made  for  allowing  intereft  upon  certain  debentures 
for  the  bounty  granted  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

That  whereas,  by  an  act  in  the  ift  year  of  Will,  and  Mar. 
for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn,  &c.  [fee  the  article 
Corn]  every  one  who  fhall  put  on  (hip-board,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  by  the  faid  acl:  directed,  any  fort  of  corn  therein  men- 
tioned, with  intent  to  export  the  fame  to  parts  beyond  the 
fea,  and  (hall  duly  perform  every  requifite  therein  required, 
as  before  (hewn,  (hall  have  and  receive  of  the  commiffioners, 
collectors,  or  other  perfons  appointed  to  collect  the  duties  of 
cuftoms,  in  any  port  where  the  fame  corn  (hall  be  fo  (hipped, 
for  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt,  2  s.  6  d.  for  every  quar- 
ter of  rye,  3s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  wheat,  5  s.  which 
fums  the  faid  commiffioners  or  collectors  are  authorized  and 
required  to  pay  to  fuch  exporter,  on  demand  :  and  whereas,  by 
a  claufe  in  an  act  made  in  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  years  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majefty  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  his  navy,  &c.  it  is  enacted,  That, 
if  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  of  any  port  wherein  corn  (hall 
be  exported,  (hall  not  have  fufficient  in  his  hands  to  pay  fuch 
fums  of  money  which  (hall  be  due  to  any  exporter,  by  virtue 
of  the  faid  act  of  Will,  and  Mar.  arifing  out  of  the  duties 
out  of  which  it  ought  to  be  paid,  upon  demand,  that  then 
fuch  collector  fhall  give  the  exporter,  without  fee  or  reward, 
a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  what  is  due  to  fuch  perfon  for 
the  corn,  &c.  exported  ;  certifying  to  the  cummiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  at  London  that  he  hath  not  monies  in  his  hands 
to  pay  the  fame  ;  which  certificate  being  annexed  to  the  de- 
benture, and  produced  at  London  as  aforefaid,  the  faid  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  there  are  authorized  and  required, 
on  demand  by  the  perfon  that  (hall  bring  the  fame,  to  caufe 
the  monies  thereby  due  to  be  paid  in  three  months,  by  the 
general  receiver  or  cafhier  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  And 
Whereas,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  corn  which  of  late 
hath  been  exported,  the  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
fuch  bounties,  &c.  hath  not  been  fufficient  to  pay  all  fuch 
monies,  and  divers  debentures  for  fuch  monies  remain  un- 
paid :  now,  for  making  areafonablecompenfation  for  fuch  de- 
lay of  payment,  and  to  the  end  that  the  nation  may  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  defigned  by  the  faid  bounties,  be  it 
enacted,  &c. 

That  if,  after  the  25th  day  of  March,  1753,  anv  debenture 
for  the  bounty  on  corn  exported,  payable  as  aforefaid,  (hall 
remain  unfatished  more  than  fix  months  next  following  the 
day  when  the  fame  fhall  have  been  produced  to  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  for 
the  fjibearance  of  fuch  money  as,  after  the  exjtration  of  the 
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aid  fix  months,  (hall  be  due  on  fuch  debenture,  intereft,  af- 
ter the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  fhall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  proprietors  thereof,  his,  her,  or  their  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fuch   intertft  money  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  end  cf  the  faid  fix  months,  until  the  money 
due  on  fuch  debenture,   together  with  fuch  intereft,  fhall  be 
paid,  or  until  money  fufficient  fhall  be  received  in  the  hands 
of  the  faid  general  receiver  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  purpofe, 
and  proper  notice  fhall  be  given  thereof. 
That  fuch  to  whom  fuch  monies  may  be  due,  may  not  avail 
themfelves  of  their  neglect  to  demand  the  fame,  it  is  further 
enadted,  That,  when  money  fufficient  fhall  be  refervtd  as 
aforefaid,  for  payment  of  the  principal  and  intereft  due  on 
fuch  debentures,  the  faid  general  receiver  fhall  give  notice  in 
writing,  to  be  fixed  on  three  or  more  doors  of  fome  public 
place  or  places  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  London,  and  to  be  ad- 
vertifed  in  the  London  Gazette,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  to 
be  limited  in  the  faid  notice,  and  on  the  four  days  next  fol- 
lowing fucn  day  (fo  as  fix  days,  at  the  leaft,  intervene  be- 
tween the  date  of  fuch  notice,  and  the  day  fo  limited,  and 
fo  as  Sundays  and  holidays  be  not  included  in  the  number  of 
fuch  four  days)  he  fhall  be  ready  to  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft due  on  fuch  debentures ;  after  the  expiration  of  which 
five  days,  if  the  payment  of  fuch  principal  and  intereft  fhall 
not  be  demanded  purfuant  to  the  faid  notice,  all  intereft  on 
fuch  debenture  fhall  ceafe. 

Provided  always,  that  the  principal  monies  due  thereon,  with 
fuch  intereft  as  fhall  be  likewife  due  thereupon,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  limited  in  the  faid  notice,  fhall  be  paid 
on  demand,  at  any  time  afterwards. 

And  if  there  fhall  be,  at  any  time  thereafter,  money  in  hand 
fufficient  to  difcharge  the  debentures,  and  notice  be  given 
thereof,  the  intereft  thereon  fhall  ceafe,  &c. 
Provided  neverthelefs,  that  the  principal  and  intereft  be 
paid  in  courfe,  without  undue  preference  to  any  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  day  of  prefentment  to  be  indorfed  on  the  certificate  of 
debenture  ;  and  an  order  for  the  payment  and  intereft  to  be 
figned  by  the  commiffioners,  &c. 

The  payment  to  be  made  of  the  principal  and  intereft  with- 
out fee. 

Debentures  made  affignable. 

Where  there  is  not  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  bounty  on  corn 
exported  from  Scotland,  a  certificate  to  be  granted.     And 
The  debenture  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- general  in  three 
months. 

Such  debentures,  remaining  unfatisfied  for  fix  months,  to  carry 
3I.  per  cent,  intereft. 

Notice  to  be  given  when  the  fame  are  ready  to  be  difcharged, 
and  intereft  to  ceafe  from  thence. 

If  there  fhall  be,  at  any  time  thereafter,  money  in  hand  fuf- 
ficient to  pay  off  the  debentures,  and  notice  be  given  thereof, 
the  intereft  thereon  fhall  ceafe,  &c. 

Debentures  in  Scotland  to  be  paid  by  the  general  receiver, 
and  without  undue  preference. 

MAN,  [the  ISLE  of  MAN,]  lies  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is,  from  north  to  fouth,  twenty-eight  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  160  fquare  miles.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful, 
and  produces  fuch  ftore  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as 
does  not  only  furnifh  the  neceffary  ufes  of  the  ifland,  but  like- 
wife  gives  leave  for  the  exportation  of  great  quantities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  diftinction  of  north  and  fouth  it  is  different ;  in 
the  firft  it  is  healthy  and  gravelly,  and  in  the  other  they  have 
good  meadow  and  pafture-ground  j  and  the  air  in  general  is 
efteemed  extremely  wholefome. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  almoft  the  length  of  the  ifland, 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  exceeding  good  water,  and 
excellent  peat  for  fuel. 

The  black  cattle  are  generally  lefs  than  thofe  of  England  ; 
the  gentlemen  have  good  draught  and  faddle-horfes :  there  is 
a  very  fmall  fort  bred  in  the  mountains,  about  three  feet  three 
inches  high. 

They  have  no  coal  mines  yet  difcovered,  but  good  quarries  of 
a  black  marble,  and  other  ftones  for  building.  7  hey  have 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  which  have  formerly  been 
worked  to  good  advantage. 

This  ifland  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  anno  1405,  to  John  lord 
Stanley  ;  and  in  this  honourable  houfe  it  has  ever  fince  con- 
tinued, except  for  12  years  during  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
granted  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  but  returned  to  it's  ancient  lords 
at  the  Reftoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  lord  Derby  without  iffue  male,  it 
devolved  to  the  heirs  female  ;  and  the  prefent  lord  of  Man 
and  the  Ifles  is  the  duke  of  Athol. — They  have  moft  of  the 
prerogatives  of  kings. — The  number  of  inhabitants  are  about 
20,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  only  four,  which  are  all  fituate  near 
the  fea  ;  each  of  them  has  it's  harbour,  or  a  caflle  or  fort  to 
defend  it. 

Castle-Town,  to  the  fouth,  about  210  miles  from  London, 
longitude  4.  37.  latitude  53.  56. — Here  the  governor  and 
moil  of  the  lord's  officers  relide  ;  and  here  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  held. 

Peel,   or  Holm -Town',   to  the  weft. — Within   thefe   few 
J. 


years  feveral  merchants  have  fettled  here,  and  built  ^ood 
houfes  and  noble  vaults,  &c. 
Douglas-Townt  is  much  the  richeft,  has  the  beft  market, 
and  is  the  moft  populous  of  any  in  the  whole  ifland.  As  it 
has  of  late  increafed  in  trade,  it  has  done  fo  in  buildings. 
The  harbour,  for  (hips  of  tolerable  burthen,  is  the  fafeif  in 
the  ifland  ;  and,  within  thefe  few  years,  they  have  built  a 
fine  mole  into  the  fea,  which,  when  perfected,  will  be  one 
of  the  beft  harbours  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  will  be  of  great  fervice  for  ihipo  to  find  ihelter  in 
diftrefs. 
Ramsea,  to  the  north,  is  the  moft  noted  for  a  fpacious  bay, 
in  which  the  greateft  fleet  may  ride  at  anchor,  with  fafety 
enough  in  all  winds,  but  the  north-eaft  ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
they  need  not  be  embayed.  They  have  lately  made  a  good 
harbour,  that  will  bring  more  trade  to  the  town,  which  for- 
merly fubfifted  on  fifhing. 

The  trade  of  this  ifland  was  very  much  improved  before  the 
year  1726,  when  foreign  merchants  found  it  their  intereft  to 
touch  here,  and  leave  part  of  their  cargoes,  either  to  bring  .the 
remainder  under  the  cuftom  of  butlerage,  or  becaufe  the  du- 
ties of  the  whole  would  be  too  great  a  fum  to  be  paid  at  once 
in  England  ;  or,  iaftly,  to  lie  here  for  a  market,  the  duties 
and  cellarage  being  fo  fmall. — But,  the  late  lord  Derby  having 
farmed  out  his  cuftoms  to  foreigners,  the  farmers  infolence  and 
impudence  drew  on  the  juft  refentment  of  the  government  of 
England,  who  patted  an  act,  anno  1726,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ifland  were  cut  off  from  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  a  fair  trade  with  England. 

They  improve  their  lands  either  by  lime,  by  fea-wreck,  or  by 
folding  their  fheep  and  cattle  in  the  night,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  in  little  inclofures,  which  are  removed  from 
place  to  place  every  year ;  and  the  lands  are  foon  fo  inriched 
by  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  cattle,  that  they  yield  plentiful 
crops  of  corn  ;  but  oat-  cakes  are  the  common  bread  of  the 
country. 

The  commodities  of  this  ifland,  befides  their  black  cattle  (of 
which  600  may,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  be  imported  yearly 
into  England)  are  lamb's- wool,  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  and 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  hides,  fkins,  honey,  and  tallow;  but 
it's  great  and  ftaple  commodity  heretofore  was  herrings,  of 
which  near  20,000  barrels  have  been  exported  in  one  year. 
The  herring-fiihing  feafon  is  between  July  and  Allhallows- 
Tide.  The  fleet  of  boats  (which  are  about  two  tons  burthen) 
is  under  the  government  of  the  water-bailiff  on  fhore,  and 
under  one  called  a'vice-admiral  at  fea,  who,  by  the  fignal  of 
a  flag,  directs  them  when  to  fhoot  their  nets,  &c. 
There  is  due  to  the  lord  of  the  ifle,  as  a  royalty,  10  s.  out  of 
every  boat  that  takes  above  10  meafe  (every  meafe  being  500 
herrings)  and  is.  to  the  water- bail ;ff. 
Here  are  mills  both  for  corn  and  fulling  of  cloth,  which  are 
worked  in  the  fummer-time,  when  there  is  greateft  plenty  of 
water,  many  of  the  rivulets  not  having  fufficient  to  drive  a 
mill  the  greateft  part  of  the  year ;  which  has  put  them  upon 
inventing  a  fort  of  mill,  fo  cheap  that  it  is  no  great  lofs, 
though  it  ihould  ftand  ftill  fix  months  in  the  year. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftrictnefs  of  the  laws  againft  offences 
committed  in  the  ifland,  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  crimes  that 
are  committed  out  of  it,  as  well  as  for  debts  that  are  not  in- 
curred in  it. — This  ifland  is  alfo  a  fanctuary  for  goods,  there 
being  no  cuftom  paid,  nor  officers  to  receive  it ;  fo  that  wine 
and  brandy  from  France,  rum  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
callicoes,  and  other  Eaft-India  goods  from  Holland,  are  often 
put  afhore  here  into  warehoufes,  and  afterwards  run,  in  fmall 
boats,  into  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  weft  of  England. 
Since  the  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  chiefly  employed 
in  hufbandry,  have  turned  their  heads  to  this  more  gainful 
trade  of  fmuggling,  they  have  much  more  fhipping  than  they 
had,  and  dwell  more  upon  the  fea-coaft  than  they  ufed  to  do, 
where,  as  may  be  judged  of  the  increafe  of  their  port-towns, 
new  buildings,  and  gay  appearance,  &c.  they  grow  rich. 
This  coaft,  except  the  harbours  abovementioned,  is  rocky 
and  dangerous,  and  not  practicable  without  good  pilots. 

Remarks  on  the  Smuggling  Trade  carried  on  at  the 
Isle  cf  Man  before  the  laft  War. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Newry,  dated  October  3,  1753, 
concerning  running  of  goods  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and 
publifhed  in  the  principal  news-papers  in  London,  and  in 
the  country. 

*  Our  tea-trade  is  long  fince  loft,  and  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  that  for  fpiritsand  tobacco,  fuch  quantities  being  daily  run 
from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  that,  if  the  commiffioners  do  not  foon 
find  fome  means  of  effectually  preventing  it,  the  fair  trader 
muft  be  obliged  either  to  fall  in  with  the  practice,  or  be  ruined. 
It  is  computed  that  his  majefty's  revenue  fuffersat  leaft  io,oool. 
per  annum  by  fuch  clandeftine  dealings  in  thofe  parts,  as  this 
illicit  trade  is  now  moft  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  property  : 
fo  that  the  dealers  all  around  are  fupplied  at  home,  on  much 
eafier  terms  than  they  can  be  from  the  fair  trader  here.  One 
great  encouragement  is,  the  freight  being  paid  down  on  fhip- 
ping the  goods,  and  the  wherries,  if  taken,  not  only  fuffered 
to  efcape,  but  the  boatmen  rewarded  with  a  few  anchors,  to 
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induce  them  not  to  be  over  diligent  in  getting  away  another 
time  ;  fa  that,  when  a  barge  is  not  in  fight,  they  boldly  make 
their  port  in  open  day,  and  thus  find  their  account  in  this  de 
ftructive  commerce,  their  freight  being  two  Englifh  (hillings 
,for  an  anchor  of  10  gallons,  which  is  almoft  equal  to  that  for 
goods  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

Nor  are  the  fmugglers  here  lefs  daring  th?.n  numerous;  for, 
notice  being  lately  fent  by  them  to  the  coaft-officers,  that 
fuch  a  day  they  intended  to  carry  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
imi  goods  trom  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  officers  and 
their  afiiftants,  on  coming  to  prevent  it,  found  near  60  per- 
fons,  mounted  and  in  arms,  who  divided  into  parties,  and  the 
officeis  doing  the  like,  and,  by  this  means  being  prevented 
from  affilting  each  other,  they  attacked,  difarmed,  andgrofsly 
abuled  them.  One  of  the  officers  having  in  the  engagement 
fired  among  them,  and  mattered  a  man's  leg,  examinations 
have  been  fworn  againft  him,  and  all  his  companions,  to  take 
oft"  their  evidence  :  who  muff,  now  undergo  a  trial,  for  having 
endeavoured  todn'charge  their  duty. 

Thefearethe  effects  of  a  petty  independent  fovereignty  fub- 
fifting  in  the  heart  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  which  ferves  for 
an  afylum  to  out-laws  and  bankrupts,  and  may  be  confidered 
asafortrefs  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  (that  trade  being  prin- 
cipally fupported  by  the  French)  a  conftant  drain  of  our  cam, 
and  the  ruin  both  of  his  majefty's  revenue,  and  the  fair  trade 
of  thefe  kingdoms.' 

Some  Reasons  for  annexing  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  1 2th  of  George  I.  cap.  28.  by  an  act  then  pafTed,  the 
lords  of  the  Treafury  were  impowered  to  treat  with  the  earl 
of  Derby,  and  his  heirs,  for  the  purchafe  of  all  right  to  the 
Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  this  act  was  founded  upon  the  almoft  im- 
poffibility  of  preventing  fmuggling  from  that  ifland,  while  it 
remained  as  a, petty  fovereignty  in  the  hands  of  a  proprietor. 
The  late  lord  Derby,  from  fome  notion  he  had  formed  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  [fle  of  Man  by  will,  would  not  treat 
with  the  Treafury.  The  duke  of  Athol,  the  prefent  proprie- 
tor, may  probably  be  difpofed  to  part  with  it,  upon  good 
terms,  especially  when  it  is  confidered  the  moft  part  of  his 
revenues  arife  from  fmall  duties  and  cufioms  paid  the  ifland 
upon  prohibited  goods  entered,  and  afterwards  fmuggled 
upon  the  coafts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
which,  though  no  method  has  yet  been  found  out  to  prevent 
in  any  degree  (not  one  in  an  hundred  of  the  boats  or  veffels 
concerned  in  the  fmuggling  trade  being  taken  at  fea,  or  feized 
afterwards)  it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  that  the  legiflature 
will  fufter  it  long  to  be  carried  on  to  fuch  an  enormous  height, 
which  now  calls  loudly  for  the  ferious  attention  of  every  per- 
fon  that  wifhes  well  to  the  trade  and  welfare  of  thefe  king- 
doms. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the  three  king- 
doms, not  above  fix  or  feven  hours  fail  from  the  neareff  parts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  England.  It  is  the  greateft  ftore- 
houfe,  or  magazine,  for  the  French,  and  other  nations,  to 
depofit  prodigious  quantities  of  wines,  brandies,  coffee,  teas, 
and  other  India  goods,  which  are  carried  oft"  in  fmall  boats 
and  wherries,  built  for  that  purpofe.  To  afcertain  the  quan- 
tity, the  houfe  of  commons  may  order  the  collectors  of  the 
noble  proprietor's  cufioms  in  the  ifland,  to  lay  before  them 
their  books  of  entries,  for  the  laft  feven  years,  of  goods ;  999 
parts  of  which,  out  of  1000,  are  fmuggled  upon  our  coafls  ; 
upon  fuch  an  examination  of  thefe  officers,  the  whole  fcehe 
would  come  out. 

Of  late  years,  a  new  and  deftrudtive  trade  has  been  fet  up  by 
lrifh  Papifts,  who  have  cheated  their  creditors,  and  carried 
their  effects  to  the  Ifle  of  Man ;  and  that  is,  by  importing 
fuch  quantities  of  teas,  and  other  India  goods,  as  ought  greatly 
to  alarm  the  India  company.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  to 
what  a  height  it  is  come;  or  elfe  it  is  hardly  poffible  they 
ihould  fit  ftill,  and  not  complain  of  whole  fhip-loads  of  teas, 
and  other  India  goods,  brought  in  for  fome  years  paft  from 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Holland  and  France;  and  all  fmuggled 
upon  our  coafts.  The  captain  of  a  cruizer,  did  venture 
to  do  his  duty,  and  attempted  (as  he  thought  he  was 
warranted  to  do  by  act  of  parliament)  to  feize  a  Dutch  dog- 
ger, valued  at  1 2,000 1.  iterling,  which  run  from  him  afhore 
upon  the  ifland,  where  fhe  was  bound.  But  the  man  found 
himfelf  miftaken.  Acts  of  parliament,  and  Englifh  com- 
miilions,  could  not  protect  him  in  that  petty  principality; 
they  feized  his  men,  who  had  taken  polTefiion  of  the  dogger, 
threw  them  into  a  goal,  where  5  of  them  will  lie,  perhaps,  till 
their  death.  The  captain  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  with  two 
men  and  a  boy,  to  Whitehaven,  from  which  place  he  wrote 
his  complaints  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cufioms.  If  thefe 
gentlemen  were  called  upon  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  .not 
only  for  thefe  papers,  but  alfo  for  fuch  informations  as  they 
have  received  for  fome  years  pafTed,  from  the  collectors  of 
Whitehaven  and  Liverpool,  and  their  officer  ki  the  Jfle  of 
Man,  no  doubt  could  remain  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  an- 
nexing this  ifland  immediately  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Query,  Whether  the  officers  in  the  Ifle  of  Man   are  not 
guilty  of  an  act  of  rebellion,  in  feizing  the  king's  boats  and 
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arms,  and  detaining  them  r  Another  pernicious  practice  car* 
ned  on  by  fome  iriih  fugitive  Papifts  fettled  in  the  iiland, 
who  are  countenanced  and  protected,  is  this ;  they  enter  to- 
bacco in  rolls  from  feverai  ports  of  Great-Britain  for  U,n;c 
foreign  parts,  receive  the  drawback,  then  cany  it  to  the  ifle 
or  Man,  and  run  it  back  again  from  thence  to  Scotland, 
England,  or  Ireland,  and  Wales.  This  mult  always  be  at- 
tended with  perjuries,  very  little  regarded  by  fuch  perfons 
who  have  firft  Cheated  their  own  creditors,  and  then  rob  the 
public.  Here  the  cuftoms  are  actually  robbed  of  great  furr.s 
of  money. 

The  ifle  of  Man  is  likewife'a  great  detriment  to  the  Britifh 
diftdlery.  Moft  of  the  thips  that  now  go  from  Liverpool 
to  Guinea,  &c.  touch  there  for  their  brandies,  wines,  and 
India  and  other  goods,  &c.  not  of  Britifh  manufacture. 
1  hefe,  and  many  other  inconveniencies  and  mifchiefs  arife 
from  fuffermg  this  ifland  any  longer  to  be  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  Great-Britain.  And  a  fuller  account  of  the 
practices  carrying  on  there  will  bepublifhed,  if  thefe  be  not 
fufficient  to  awaken  all  true  friends  of  Great-Britain. 
The  remedy  propofed  is,  To  agree  with  the  prefent  proprie- 
tor to  relinquifh  his  right  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and,  in  lieu  of 
it,  to  grant  him,  and  his  heirs,  an  annual  fum  out  of  the 
cuftoms  of  England  forever,  or  in  any  other  way  that  fhall 
be  deemed  more  eligible:  and  fuch  an  annuity  will  be 
a  faving  to  the  government  of  fome  thoufands  a  year,  ex- 
pended to  very  little  purpofe,  in  maintaining  cruizers  and  of- 
ficers, &c.  to  guard  againft  it's  illicit  and  pernicious  trade, 
and  ten  times  the  number  will  never  prevent  fmuggling  from 
that  ifland.  This  article  alone  cannot  be  lefs  than  15  or 
20,000 1.  a  year,  including,  in  this  eftimation,  the  officers  in 
Ireland,  who  are  kept  there  on  the  fame  account ;  belides 
the  lofs  to  the  revenue,  upon  the  moft  moderate  computa- 
tion, of  at  leaft  200,000 1.  a  year;  and  the  lofs  to  the  fair 
trader,  and  particularly  the  India  company,  which  may  be 
as  much  more. 

The  late  purchafe  of  the  hereditable  jurifdictions  in  Scot- 
land, hath  fet  an  excellent  example,  which  deferves  imita- 
tion. And,  indeed,  the  reafons  of  annexing  this  petty 
royalty  to  the  crown  hold  ftronger  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
For  the  detriment  which  the  whole  kingdom  fuftains  by  the 
alienation  of  it,  is  much  greater  than  that  which  arofe  from 
all  the  royalties  and  jurifdiaions  of  Scotland.  The  lofs  to 
the  nation,  and  the  gains  to  the  French,  are  inexprefiibly 
great.  And,  as  all  the  fums  drained  from  us  are  employed 
by  them,  in  time  of  war,  to  hire  troops,  and  pay  armies  to 
fight  againft  us,  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to 
fay,  that,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they  have  drawn  more 
money  from  us,  by  means  of  their  trade  with  this  fmall  ifland, 
than  was  fufficient  to  maintain  30,000  men  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  during  the  late  war  in  Flanders.  Would  the 
French  have  fuft'ered  a  like  fovereignty  of  Bellifle,  formerly 
in  poffeffion  of  the  family  of  the  famous  duke  of  that  name  ? 
It  plainly  fhews  they  would  not. 

In  fhort,  this  ifland  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortrefs  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  draining  us  of  our  fpecie  (for  all  thefe 
goods  are  paid  for  with  Englifh  coin) :  and  alfo  continually 
annoying  us  in  the  fenfible  parts,  our  trade  and  commerce. 
And  the  whole  queftion  is,  Whether  we  ought  todifpoflefs 
them  or  not?  A  queftion  that  admits  of  no^difpute,  if  the 
public  good  and  welfare  of  our  country  are  to  determine  it ! 
—Nor  can  there  be  any  one  good  reafon  affigned,  why  this 
ifland  fhould  remain  fo  long  in  a  manner  independent  of 
Great-Britain. 

If  we  look  back,  and  confider  how  many  millions  of  debt 
the  honeft  part  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  burthened  with,  by  fu  re- 
mitting for  fo  many  years  to  be  plundered  by  fuch  gangs  of 
thieves,  can  we  poffibly  call  ourfelves  a  civilized  peo°ple  ? 
Have  we  the  leaft  right  to  complain  of  groaning  under  fuch 
a  load  of  taxes,  without  fo  much  as  looking  back  to  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  our  miferies,  or  even  thinking,  as  the 
paft  is  irretrievable,  of  a  preventive  remedy,  againft  our  ab- 
folute future  deftruction,  and  againft  our  becoming,  if  not  a 
prey  to  one  another,  certain  victims  to  a  power,  ever  aim- 
ing at  our  ruin?  Now  then,  let  that  Britifh  fpirit  awaken, 
with  that  attention  to  the  national  good,  it  has  fo  often  fig- 
na'.ized  itfelf  forj  directed  by  thofe  calm,  ferious,  and  deli- 
berate confutations,  which  are  alone  the  fureft  means,  to 
perfect  the  cure  of  the  greateft  evils,  without  pique  or  re- 
fentment  againft  any  fett  of  men,  without  feeking  vengeance 
for,  but  rather  pardoning  all  paft  offences.  Thus  fhall  we 
fee  the  morals  of  our  people,  corrupted  by  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  recover  their 
former  foundnefs,  and  thofe  innumerable  and  invaluable  lives 
preferved  for  our  employment,  ftrength,  and  happinefs,  which 
are  now  fuffered  to  be  wafted  by  fpirituous  liquors,  under  the 
thin  pretence  of  incapacity  of  redrefs,  left  the  revenue  fhould 
fufter  a  diminution.  See  Smuggling. 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  principal  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Manufac- 
turers and  Artificers. 
Perfons  employed  in  making  up  the  woollen,  linen,  fuflian, 
cotton,  or  iron  manufactures,  embezzling  or  purloining  any 
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wefts,  thrums,  or  ends  of  yarn,  or  any  other  materials  of  wool, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  iron,  with  which  intruded,  or  that 
fhall  reel  falfe  or  fhort  yarn,  being  thereof  convicted  by  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  or  confeffion,  before  one  juftice,  Sic.  fhall 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  damages  done,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor.  On  neglect  or  refufal  to  pay,  to  be  lent  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  'till  Satisfaction  made;  if  not  able,  to  be  kept  there 
not  above  fourteen  days,  publickly  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour.  Buyers  and  receivers  of,  &c.  liable  to  the  fame 
punifhment,  I  Ann.  c.  ib\  This  act  at  firft  was  temporal, 
but  by  9  Ann.  c.  30.  was  made  perpetual. 
By  13  Geo.  II.  If  any  perfon  working  woollen,  linen,  fuf- 
tian,  cotton,  or  iron  manufactures,  Ihall  embezzle  or  ille- 
gally difpofe  of  the  materials,  or  fliall  reel  fhort  yarn,  being 
convicted  as  prefcribed  by  1  Ann.  fhall  forfeit  double  the 
damages  fuftained  with  coils:  and,  in  cafe  immediate  pay- 
ment fhall  be  neglected,  the  juftice  fhall  commit  the  offender 
to  the  houfe  of  correction,  to  be  whipped,  and  hard  labour, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  And,  on  further  conviction  for 
embezzling  any  of  the  materials,  the  perfons  fhall  forfeit  four 
times  the  value  (whether  the  fame  be  or  be  not  made  up) 
fuftained,  with  cofts.  And,  if  payment  with  cofts  be  ne- 
glecled,  fuch  juftice  fhall  commit  to  the  houfe  of  correction 
and  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs 
than  one,  and  to  be  publickly  whipped  in  the  market-town, 
at  the  market-place  or  crols,  once  or  oftener.  And,  by 
Geo.  II.  every  perfon  who  fhall  buy  or  take  by  way  of  gift, 
pawn,  fale,  &c.  from  any  in  the  act  of  1  Ann.  mentioned, 
any  woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  or  iron  manufactures, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  embezzled,  fhall  fuffer  the  like  for- 
feiture as  the  perfons  purloining  the  materials;  all  which  for- 
feitures are  by  13  Geo.  If.  to  be  applied,  one  moiety  to  the 
ufe  of  the  party  injured,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh,  with  benefit  of  appealing.  If  any  perfon  employed  in 
cutting  or  manufacturing  of  gloves,  breeches,  leather,  boots, 
fhoes,  or  other  goods,  lhall  fraudulently  embezzle  any  of 
the  faid  goods  or  materials,  or  fhall  purloin  or  exchange  any 
gloves,  &c.  when  manufactured,  or  lellen  the  value,  either 
before  or  after  made  into  wares,  the  perfon  muft  make  a  rea- 
sonable recompence,  not  exceeding  double  the  value  of  the 
goods;  one  half  thereof  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  the  other 
to  the  poor.  But  if  no  goods,  and  fhall  refufe  to  pay,  the 
offender  fliall  be  for  every  offence  committed  to  prifon,  and 
kept  to  labour  fourteen  days,  and  fhall  be  whipped  ;  and  for 
a  fecond  offence  fhall  forfeit  four  times  the  value  which  the 
owners  fhall  fuftain,  with  cofts  adjudged  by  the  juftice.  And, 
not  paid,  fuch  juftice  may  commit  to  the  houfe  of  correction 
or  prifon  to  labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs  than  one 
month,  and  fliall  caufe  the  offenders  to  be  whipped  in  the 
market-place  or  crofs  once  or  oftener.  And  every  perfon, 
who  Shall  knowingly  buy  or  receive  by  way  of  pawn,  &c. 
from  any  perfon  whatfoever  (except  of  or  from  the  perfon  in 
whom  the  property  is)  fuch  perfon  fhall  make  fuch  fuitable 
recompence,  within  two  days  after  the  fact  fhall  be  deter- 
mined, or  elfe  be  fubject  to  diftrefs,  and,  for  want  thereof, 
liable  to  the  like  puniftiment  as  is  directed  on  perfons  as  fhall 
embezzle  goods,  &c.  and  fofor  any  fubfequent  offence.  The 
flat.  13  Geo.  II.  proving  deficient,  the  22d  of  Geo.  II.  en- 
acts, if  any  perfon  hired  to  make  any  felt  or  hat,  or  work  up 
any  woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  iron,  leather,  furr,  hemp, 
flax,  mohair,  or  filk  manufactures  made  up  of  wool,  &c.  or 
any  of  the  faid  materials  mixed,  fhall,  after  the  24th  of  June 
1749,  purloin  or  difpofe  of  materials,  whether  wrought  or 
not  into  merchantable  wares,  or  fhall  reel  falfe  or  fhort  yarn, 
the  juftices  may  commit  the  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion or  public  prifon,  to  labour,  for  fourteen  days,  and  to  be 
once  publickly  whipped  at  fome  public  place;  and,  if  a  fur- 
ther offence,  the  juftices  may  commit  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion or  public  prifon  to  labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs 
than  one  month,  and  may  order  the  perfons  to  be  whipped  at 
fome  public  place,  &c.  twice  or  oftener. 
If  perfons  fhall  buy,  or  take  in  gift,  pawn,  &c.  from  any 
employed  to  make  any  felt  or  hat,  to  work  up  the  woollen, 
linen,  &c.  manufactures  made  of  wool,  &c.  or  filk,  or  any 
of  the  faid  materials  mixed,  thrums,  or  ends  of  yarn,  whether 
made  up  or  not,  knowing  the  perfon  to  be  hired,  and  not 
having  the  content  of  the  perfon  hiring ;  or  fhall  buy  or  take, 
in  any  manner  whatfoever,  from  any  perfon,  any  of  the  faid 
materials,  whether  wrought  or  not,  knowing  the  fame  to  be 
embezzled,  the  perfon  convicted  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence, 
forfeit  20 1.  and,  if  not  paid,  fhall  be  committed  to  labour 
for  fourteen  days,  or  'till  payment;  and,  if  within  two  days 
before  the  faid  fourteen,  the  fame  fhall  not  be  paid,  may  or- 
der the  perfon  to  be  publickly  whipped,  once  or  oftener ;  and, 
if  a  further  conviction,  fhall  forfeit  40 1.  and,  in  cafe  the 
fame  be  not  immediately  paid,  the  juftice  fhall  commit  to 
labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs  than  one  month,  unlefs 
forfeitures  be  fooner  paid  ;  and,  if  not  paid  within  feven  days 
before  the  time,  may  order  fuch  offenders  to  be  publickly 
whipped  twice,  or  oftener;  and  the  faid  forfeitures  of  20 1. 
and  40 1.  after  fatisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  with  cofts, 
fhall  bedittributed  amongft  the  poor. 

If  aggrieved,  may  appeal ;  and  the  juftices,  in  the  general  or 
quarter-feffions,  are  finally  to  determine  the  appeal,  and  award 


cofts;  and  if,  on  hearing,  the  judgment  of  the  juftice  fii 
be  affirmed,  fuch  appellant  fhall  pay  the  furn  adjudged,  <  ;, 
in  default,  fhall  fuffer  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  perfons  who 
fhall  neglect  to  pay. 

If  any  fhall  be  convicted  of  purloining  the  materials,  or  re- 
ceiving the  fame,  juftices  may  j flu c  a  warrant  to  an',  p         f 
in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable,  Sic.  in  the  day  to  Search  the. 
houfes,  and  other  places,  and,  if  there  fhall  be  four.v!  any 
materials  of  wool,  Sec.  to  bring  fuch  materials  before  the  (aid 
juftice,  to  he  detained  ;  and,   if  within  24  days,   it  fliall  ap. 
pear  the  perfons  from  whole  houfes,  &c.   the  laid  materials 
fhall  be  taken,  are  the  owners,  then  fuch  materials  thai!  be 
reftored;  but,  if  it  fhall  not  appear,  the  lame  fliall  be  deemed 
purloined,  and  the  juftices  may  direct  them  to  be  (old,  and 
the  money  (charges  deducted)  to  be  diitnbuied  to  the  poor. 
The   faid  juftices  fliall,  within   three  days   after   materials 
brought,  give  notice,  under  hand   and  leal,  to   the  perfon 
convicted,  appointing  time  and  place  for  his  proving  his  pro- 
perty fo  detained,  which  fhall  be  within  twenty,  and  not  lefs 
than  eighteen  days,  after  notice  is  given  ;  and,  if  the  perfon 
convicted  fliall  be  detained  in  prifon,  the  juftice  may  caufe  a, 
copy  of  the  notice  to  be  delivered  to  the  keeper,  who  is  to 
bring  before  fuch  juftice  the  perfon  named  in  fuch   notice; 
and,  if  fuch  keeper  refufe,  he  fliall  forfeit  to  the  perfon    in 
fuch  notice  the  value  of  the  materials,  to  he  recovered  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  goods  of  fuch  keeper. 
Any  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  general  or  quarter-feflions; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  difpofal  of  materials  fhall  be  poft- 
poned.     Notice  under  the  hand  of  the  perfon  intending   to 
appeal,  Signifying  his  intention,  given  tothejuftice  before  the 
dilpofal  of  fuch  materials.  The  juftices  may  fummon  and  ex- 
amine witneffes,  and  may  determine  the  appeal,  and,  if  the 
appellant  fliould  not  profecute,  the  judgment  of  the  juftice 
fliall  be  affirmed,  and  may  award  cofts. 

If  any  perfons,  intruded  with  materials  to  manufacture,  fliall 
not  ufe  them,  and  fhall  delay,  for  twenty  days  after  fuch  ma- 
terials fliall  be  manufactured,  to  return  (if  required  by  the 
owner)  fo  much  as  fliall  not  be  ufed,  fuch  neglect  fliall  be  an 
embezzling;  and,  being  convicted,  fliall  fuffer  as  peiions 
convicted  of  embezzling. 

Any  one  juftice,  upon  complaint  on  oath  or  affirmation  of 
any  offence  within  the  county,  may  iffue  his  warrant,  and 
may  determine  the  matter. 

If  any  perfon  who,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1749,  fliall  work 
up  any  of  the  manufactures  for  any  one  matter,  fliall  neglect 
the  performance  thereof,  by  procuring  himfelf  to  be  retained 
by  any  other,  before  he  fhall  have  compleated  the  work,  he 
fhall  be  lent  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month. 
This  act  not  to  repeal  any  of  the  provifions  in  the  13th,  14th, 
and  20th  Car.  II.  for  regulating  the  trade  cf  filk-throwing, 
or  in  8  and  9  Will.  III.  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
manufacture  of  luftrings. 

No  perfon  fliall,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  acts,  or  of  this  act, 
fuffer  punifhments  twice  for  one  fact. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  the  feveral  claufes  in  the  12th  of  Geo.  I.  and 
all  the  provifions  and  forfeitures  fliall,  after  the  24th  of  June, 
1749,  extend  to  journeymen  dyers,  hot-pretfers,  and  all  em- 
ployed about  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  journeymen, 
fervants,  and  labourers,  and  others,  making  of  felts  or  hats, 
or  in  any  of  the  manufactures  of  filk,  mohair,  furr,  hemp, 
flax,  linen,  cotton,  fuftian,  iron,  or  leather,  or  about  any 
manufactures  of  wocJ,  &c.  or  of  any  materials  mixed,  in  as 
ample  manner  as  the  provifions  and  forfeitures  are  by  the  faid 
act  to  extend  to  the  feveral  perfons  therein :  and  the  forfeitures 
incurred  againft  the  faid  act,  by  any  employed  about  the  faid 
manufactures,  fliall  be  recovered  as  the  forfeitures  contained 
in  the  act  of  12  Geo.  I.  are  directed  to  be  recovered. 

Remarks  "on  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
in  Foreign  Countries. 

It  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  one  of  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  to  fettle  and  improve  commerce,  or  any  other  po- 
litical intereft,  is  the  patronage  of  princes.  Difpenfing  re- 
wards, and  exciting  emulation,  by  inverting  with  honours, 
and  other  marks  of diftinction,  thofe  perfons  who,  by  the  force 
of  genius  or  application,  have  made  new  difcoveries,  or  im- 
proved upon  any  thing  laudable,  and  conducive  to  the  inte- 
reft of  the  public;  more  efpecially  fuch  as,  upon  the  ftrength 
of  their  own  genius,  and  at  their  fole  charge,  have  fet  up  and 
maintained  manufactures,  and  other  works  beneficial  to  the 
community ;  and  when  the  introduction  of  them  has  been 
intirely  owing  to  their  induftry  and  public  fpirit. 
This  point  we  fliall  only  treat  in  a  general  way,  as  it  is  not 
poffible  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  it  on  particular 
occafions,  fince  the  honours,  as  well  as  rewards  and  encourage- 
ments, are  always  to  be  difpenfed  according  to  the  ftation, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  claimants,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  charge  they  fliall  have  been  at,  and  the  benefits  that 
fhall  refult  to  the  public  from  them. 

It  is  good  policy  to  give  yearly  penfions,  in  order  to  draw 
overhand  engage  to  ftay  in  any  country,  able  mafters  m 
manufactures,  fulling,  dyeing,  and  other  works,  either  to 
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introduce  thefc  forts  of  bufineflcs,  or  to  improve  fuch  as  have 
been  already  eftabhfhed,  by  advancing  them  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  goodnefs  that  is  certain  to  make  them  efteemed, 
end  procure  them  a  market  every  where. 
As  this  has  been  the  rale  of  the  tapeftries  of  Flanders,  the 
cloths  of  Abbeville,  England  and  Holland,  as  alfo  the  filks 
of  Lyons  in  France,  fo "artificers,  or  workmen,  fetting  up 
hew  and  profitable  manufactories  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
ufual  alfo  to  allow,  for  a  certain  term,  an  immunity  from 
all  troublefome  offices,  houfes  to  live  in,  workshops,  and  a 
difpenfation  from  Come  duties ;  numerous  inftanccs  of  which 
have  been  produced  in  divers  parts  of  this  work;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  a  further  encouragement,  fums  of  money  have 
been  oranted,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  firft  expence,  which 
ufually  runs  high.  Uut,  in  refpect  to  this  advance  of  money, 
or  the  other  encouragements,  we  are  as  little  able  to  prefcribe 
Mated  rules,  as  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  variety  of  cafes, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  projectors,  and  the  benefit 
that  will  arife  from  the  undertaking.  However,  it  will  be  al- 
ways prudent  and  neceflary,  perhaps,  for  them  to  give  fufneient 
Security  to  repay,  at  ftated  times,  all  monies  that  fhall  be  ad- 
vanced to  fet  up  and  maintain  the  manufactories,  and  other 
works,  which  they  have  laid  themfelves  under  an  obligation  to 
do,  both  in  refpect  to  the  number  of  looms,  the  quality  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  time  that  fhall  be  ftipulated  with  them; 
all  of  them  circumftances  very  cffential,  and  for  which  it 
behoves  trading  dates  to  explain  and  covenant  very  fully ; 
for,  fhould  there  be  a  failure  in  aiiy  one  of  them,  the  main 
purpofe  would  not  be  attained,  all  the  pains,  and  all  the  in- 
dulgences that  had  been  difpenfed  them,  thrown  away,  and 
the  prince  have  a  juft  right  to  with-hold  what  had  been  offered 
on  his  fide,  as  alfo  to  put  their  bonds  in  execution  ;  and,  if 
there  be  it il I  a  deficiency,  to  call  upon  their  fecurities  im- 
mediately to  replace  the  monies  that  had  been  advanced,  and 
to  return  the  houfes,  and  other  things,  in  the  State  and  con- 
dition they  were  received. 

And  vet  it  will  be  always  reafonable  to  fhew  fome  favour  and 
moderation,  and  not  treat  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when 
it  fhall  appear  that  the  mifcarriage  arofe  from  accidents  that 
could  not  be  forcfeen,  and  not  from  villainy,  or  a  deliberate 
intent  to  defraud ;  both  becaufe  they  merit  indulgence,  as 
they  erred  involuntarily,'  and,  for  fear  of  the  rigour  they  mall 
be.  treated  with,  difcourage  the  honeft  and  ingenious  from  en- 
tering into  the  like  covenant  and  undertakings. 
As  often  as  matters  or  directors  of  any  manufactures  faithfully 
execute  what  they  undertake  and  covenant,  and  from  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  their  manufactures  there 
will  enfue  great  advantages  to  the  public,  it  is  alfo  cuftomary, 
and  good  policy,  to  remit  them  a  part,  or  even  the  whole 
advance  money :  for  it  may  ferve  as  a  reward,  and  a  frefh 
encouragement,  and  alfo  a  means  of  raifing  emulation  in 
others,  to  project  fuch  other  things  that  are  conducive  to  the 
public  interests. 

It  has  been  ufual,  alfo,  to  grant  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  that,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  no  other  perfon  manufacture  the  commodities  they  are 
under  an  obligation  to  introduce  and  eftablifh;  but,  before 
indulgences  of  this  nature  are  ever  difpenfed,  we  ought  to 
confider  the  affair  thoroughly  ;  and  when,  for  fpecial  reafons, 
it  is  found  abfolutcly  necefiary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  national 
end,  they  are  even  then  to  be  limited  and  guarded  with  the 
Utmoft  precaution,  left  they  be  converted  into  monopolies, 
that  are  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietor,  but  of  the  utmofi: 
prejudice  to  the  public.  Moreover,  in  difpenfing  them, 
though  it  be  with  all  poflible  precaution,  it  ought  at  leaft  to 
be  attended  with  the  following  circumftances ;  of  it's  being  a 
new  fabric  of  fome  kind,  and  very  difficult  to  be  fet  on  foot; 
that  there  will  enfue  an  improvement  to  commerce,  and  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  public,  as  it  happened  in  France, 
and  lately  in  Spain,  in  order  to  revive  and  eftablifh  glafs- 
houfes. 

To  this  end  was  granted  an  exclufive  privilege,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  in  consideration  of  it's  being  an  undertaking 
of  great  fatigue  and  confiderable  charge ;  and  as  the  event 
was  uncertain,  they  put  to  great  rifque  their  pains  and  money 
therein  employed. 

Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1665,  during  the 
minittry  of  John  Baptift  Colbert,  granted  alfo  an  exclufive 
privilege,  and  other  advantages,  in  order  to  fettle  a  tin  ma- 
nufacture in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  a  very 
nfeful  commodity,  and  of  great  confumption  every-where; 
and,  af  the  expiration  of  the  term  covenanted,  the  patent 
was  renewed,  in  the  year  1695,  in  favour  of  Ifaac  Robelin, 
engineer,  director  of  the  fortifications  of  Burgundy,  and 
company;  to  which  partnerfhip,  it  was  renewed  for  another 
term,  in  the  year  1700,  as  appears  from  the  patent  granted 
them. 

When  it  fhall  be  found  expedient  to  grant  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege, it  fhould  be  done  for  as  fhort  a  time  as  poflible,  and  un- 
der due  limitations,  in  order  that  the  manufacture  and  traffic 
thereof  may  become  the  more  freely  and  expeditiously  ex- 
tended. But  thofe  privileges  ought  to  be  the  more  generally 
reftrained  to  fabri-s  that  are  entirely  new,  or  of  an  extraor- 
dinary improvement  upon  the  old. 
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Other  advantages,  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  attended  with  I 
public  inconvenience,  will  prove  fufticient  for  works  and  in- 
ventions of  a  lower  nature.  When  goods,  taken  to  be  manu- 
factured by  private  hands,  are  nearly  cf  the  fame  fort  as 
fome  already  made  in  the  country,  though  they  may  be 
Superior  quality,  as  it  is  from  this  verv  l'uperiority  that,  with 
a  little  diligence,  they  may  be  imitated  in  their  own  manu- 
factures, there  will  be  no  reafon  to  grant  privileges,  indul- 
gences, and  other  diftinguifbing  encouragements,  which 
fome  have  moved  for,  as/n  fi.ch  cafes  they  ought  to  be  ti 
mon  and  general ;  for  any  thing  Angular  and  exclufive  would 
be  a  great  prejudice  to  other  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  j 
which  being  of  equal  moment,  or  little  inferior,  may,  with 
equal  prop: iety,  claim  and  enjoy  the  fame  advantage;  and, 
it  they  fhould  not  obtain  it,  the  confequence  will  certainly 
be,  that,  favouring  a  branch,  we  fhall  deftroy  the  root. 
The  fage  Spaniard  Uztaritzoblerves,  That,  by  the  tariff  which 
Lewis  XIV.  ailifted  by  the  great  penetration  and  fkill  of  his 
vigilant  minifter,  John  Baptift  Colbert,  publifhed  in  the  years 
1664  and  1667,  all  foreign  cloths  imported  into  France  p  I 
a  duty  of  above  25  per  cent,  while  thofe  manufactured  in 
his  own  kingdom  were  allowed  to  go  abroad,  paying  cniy  one 
percent,  and  other  commodities  were  exported  free  of  all 
duty.  This  appears  from  the  various  edicts,  and  other  or- 
dinances, that  we  have  quoted  throughout  this  work;  and  I 
may  add,  that,  to  encourage  the  manufactories  of  that  large 
and  plentiful  province  of  Languedoc,  the  government  of 
France  fettled  a  premium,  of  about  13  {hillings  fteiling,  to 
be  given  to  the  matters  for  every  piece  of  fine  cloth  meafurins; 
30  French  yards,  that  they  fhould  manufacture  and  fend 
abroad. 

In  regard  to  materials,  they  obferve  a  rule  (a  contrary  (but 
equally  advantageous)  that  they  impofe  heavy  duties  upon  the 
exportation  of  them,  and  fometimes  prohibit  it  entirely,  un- 
der rigorous  penalties,  as  we  do  in  England  with  our  wool, 
that  our  own  country  may  reap  the  benefit  of  that  large  gain 
which  arifes  from  working  it  up.  But  they  lay  very  fmall 
duties,  often  none  at  all,  upon  the  importation  cf  materials 
which  they  are  in  want  of,  efpecially  for  their  manufactures. 
This  is  practifed  in  Holland  with  refpect  to  Spanifh  wool, 
which  is  imported  free,  as  appears  from  their  own  tariff,  pub- 
lished at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1710;  for  fo  dextrous  are 
they,  and  attentive  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  ftate,  that 
they  have  conftantly  in  their  eye,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  a 
piece  of  experience,  that  this  is  a  mine  more  fruitful  of  gain, 
riches,  and  plenty,  than  thofe  of  Potofi ;  fince,  by  working 
up  into  cloth  a  certain  portion  of  wool,  thatfr.mds  them  in  20 
fhillings,  they  produce  from  it  the  amount  of  above  five  times 
thatfum:  [fee  the  article  Wool:]  for  they  calculate  that, 
in  a  yard  of  fine  cloth,  the  wool  it  is  made  of  amounts  to  a 
fifth  of  it's  value,  and  the  reft  is  labour,  dyeing,  and  other 
cxpences:  fa  that  there  remains,  as  it  were,  to  the  manufac- 
turer, an  intereft  of  fou'r  fifths ;  and  a  million  of  rhoney  in 
materials  he  can  improve  to  the  value  of  five  millions:  and 
this  fhews  how  expedient  it  is  toencouiage  manufactures,  in 
order  to  trade,  in  a  great  meaSure  at  leaft,  without  our  own 
commodities. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  Spain  to  advance  in  their  manufactories 
of  every  kind,  as  publifhed  before  the  laft  war. 

The  fame  author  adds,  in  another  place,  in  order  to  rouze 
the  Spaniards  to  trade,  that,  in  regard  to  manufactories, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  eftimate  the  advantages  of  each  par- 
ticular, according  to  the  quality,  number  of  people,  mate- 
rials, fruits,  and  addrefs  of  the  respective  diftricts:  for,  in 
the  article  of  manufactories,  fuccefs  does  not  entirely  depend 
upon  the  goodnefs  and  plenty  of  fruits  and  materials  a  country 
produces:  thefe  defects  and  wants  may  be  made  up  by  ma- 
nagement and  induitry.  In  proof  of  it,  many  examples  might 
be  produced,  were  it  not  fufficient  to  mention  Holland  and 
Genoa,  in  whofe  diftricts,  though  barren  of  filk,  good  woo), 
and  dyeing  materials,  many  and  prime  manufactories  of  thefe 
and  other  forts  are  flourishing.  And,  as  Spain  poffefTes  thefe 
and  other  materials  in  great  plenty  and  perfection,  and  is 
equally  furnifhed  with  all  the  neceffary  proviftons  for  the 
working  hands,  which  the  territories  of  Holland  and  Genoa 
are  alfo  deftitute  of,  and  the  nation  is  Still  the  fame  as  in  for- 
mer times,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  every  thing  which 
has  been  formerly,  may  be  again,  whenever  due  encourage- 
ment fhall  be  given  by  them  in  power,  efpecially  when  thofe 
heavy  fetters  are  taken  off,  which  with  our  own  hands  we 
have  laid  upon  the  manufactures,  and  the  Sale  of  them  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  by  exceSnve  taxes  upon  provi- 
fions  confumed  by  the  working  hands,  and  the  materials  they 
make  ufe  of,  as  by  the  heavy  and  repeated  duty  of  the  alca- 
vala  at  every  fale  of  them,  and  the  15  percent,  which  manu- 
facturers, by  the  book  of  rates,  are  to  pay  upon  exportation, 
contrary  to  the  natural  and  political  maxim  obferved  by  other 
nations. 

Nor  can  I  forbear  dwelling  upon  thefe  two  points,  manufac- 
tures and  a  reform  of  the  duties,  and  frequent  mention  of 
them,  as  they  are  the  root,  which,  by  a  prudent  cultivation, 
is  to  produce  the  remedy  for  ou;  misfortunes,  and  give  new 
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life  to  the  monarchy  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  excefs  of  thefe 
duties  is  the  original  caufe  of  thedeltru£tion  of  our  manufac- 
tories, a  neceffary  conlequence  of  which  is  the  lols  of  an 
advantageous  commerce  (which  is  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners)  as  alio  the  difpeopling,  and  prefent  inability  of 
Spain. 

For  a  better  illuftration  of  this  point,  and  the  happy  confe- 
quences  that  depend  upon  it,  fuppofe  there  were  let  on  foot, 
for  inftance,  60,000  new  looms  in  thefe  kingdoms,  which 
would  be  replacing  a  confiderable  part  of  thole  which  are  faid 
to  be  in  ancient  times. 

As  I  am  fatisfied  there  are  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
above  2000  looms,  of  filk  and  wool;  in  the  principality  of 
Catalonia  above  500 :  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  1000, 
including  both  forts;  and  there  are  alfo  in  other  provinces 
manufactures  of  filk,  though  not  very  confiderable,  and  in 
almofl  all  of  them  no  contemptible  number  of  looms  for  the 
feveral  fabrics  of  wool,  fuch  as  the  middling  and  coarfe  cloths, 
bays,  ferges,  camblets,  druggets,  &c.  one  may,  1  think, 
without  raShnefs,  fuppofe  the  filk  and  woollen  looms  that  are 
now  in  Spain,  to  be  10,000.  Now  thefe,  with  the  60,000 
new  ones  that  have  been  imagined  to  be  fet  up,  would  a- 
niount  to  70,000 ;  and  one  may  reckon  14,000,  or  about  a 
fifth  part  of  them,  to  be  filk  looms,  and  the  remaining  56,000 
of  fine,  middling,  and  coarfe  wool,  of  which  laft  there  is  no 
lefs  confumption,  &c.     See  the  article  Catalonia. 

Remarks. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work,  much  has  been  urged 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  general,  from  re- 
prefentations  of  what  has  been  done  to  this  end  in  France 
and  Holland,  &c.  as  well  as  what  is,  at  prefent,  doing  in 
Spain,  for  revival  of  their  old  manufactures,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  of  every  kind  that  their  country  will  ad- 
vantageoufly  admit  of.  We  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
animate  our  artifts  of  every  denomination  with  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  not  only  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  fo- 
reigners, as  we  hope  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our 
old,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  new  arts  and  manufactures. 
Some  of  the  articles,  under  which  thefe  particulars  may  be 
turned  to  are,  Artificers,  Biscay,  Bleachinc,  Black, 
Blue,  Callico-Printing,  Candidate,  Catalonia, 
Chemistry,  Cloth,  Flax,  Hemp,  France,  Fuller's- 
Earth,  Glass,  Royal  Society,  and  divers  other  heads 
referred  to  from  thefe. 

We  begin  to  be  now  convinced,  that  we  are  nearly  as  much 
enriched  by  the  labours  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth;  and,  if  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at 
the  abundance  which  nature,  from  year  to  year,  produces  for 
us,  we  may  reap  no  lefs  reafonable  fatisfaclion  from  all  the 
variety  of  employments  in  human  fociety,  and  efpecially  by 
means  of  our  manufaclural  arts.  The  firft  proofs  of  this 
have  been  taken  from  the  numberlefs  kinds  of  bufinefs,  which 
our  fervants  and  the  very  meaneft  labourers  perform  for  us; 
not  in  our  houfes  only,  but  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other:  what  they  are  doing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
at  Potofi,  at  Mocha,  or  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  concerns 
us  no  lefs  than  the  being  decent  in  our  apparel  and  habitations. 
Let  us  confider  the  reafons  we  have  to  efteem  artizans  of 
every  kind  for  their  induftry,  and  find  new  motives,  from 
the  numberlefs  fervices  they  do  us,  to  rectify  our  way  of 
thinking  concerning  them. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  all  fuch  as  are  under  no  necefiity  of  la- 
bouring with  their  hands,  to  place  themfelves  at  an  infinite 
distance  above  the  working  trading  people ;  fome  affix  an 
idea  of  meannefs  to  their  condition,  and  their  contempt  of 
it  is  univerfal.  The  man  who  draws  up  a  coveyance,  or  a 
bill  in  Chancery,  would  think  himfelf  difgraced  by  marrying 
his  daughter  to  a  clothier,  a  weaver,  or  a  taylor.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  very  dextrous,  cautious,  and  judicious,  in  his 
draughts  and  pleadings,  and  extremely  well  verfed  in  the 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  courts;  but  thefe  qualifications 
demand  not  lefs  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  the  induftry 
of  a  man,  who  makes  us  cloth  and  filk  for  our  apparel. 
A  perfon,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  recover  certain  rights,  is  treated 
by  us  with  abundance  of  ceremony  and  refpec't,  and  yet  we 
fcarce  vouchfafe  to  take  notice  of  a  labourer  or  a  gardener, 
to  whom  our  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  owing. 
But  this  miftake  is  not  a  new  thing :  it  has  conftantly  made 
it's  way  into  the  moft  polite  nations,  in  proportion  as  their 
luxury  had  introduced  a  falfe  tafte  of  delicacy.  That  Scipio*, 
who  had  declared  war  againft  Jugurtha,  ftanding  candidate 
for  the  office  of  curule  aedile,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and,  (as  the  cuftom  was)  pairing  through  the  place  where  the 
country  tribes,  as  well  as  thofe  who  refided  at  Rome,  were 
then  aliL-mbled,  bowed  to  one,  fpake  obligingly  to  another, 
and,  amongft  the  reft,  fhaking  hands  with  a  labouring  man 
whom  he  knew,  and  feeling  them  hard  and  callous,  he  could 
not  forbear  joking  with  him  upon  it.  We  gentlemen,  fays 
he,  walk  only  upon  our  feet,  and  fhall  you  bring  up  a  fafhion 
of  walking  upon  your  hands  alfo?  This  jeft  coft  him  dear; 
for  it  was  told  immediately  from  one  to  another,  even  thro' 
the  very  low.eft  ranks  ;  and  all  the  tribes,  being  offended  to 
think  they  were  reproached  for  their  love  of  labour,  unani- 


moufiy  rejected  this  banterer,  whom  the  effeminacy  of  the 
city  had  rendered  arrogant  and  impertinent. 

*  Scipio  Nafica  Valtr.  Maxim.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  5.  n.  2. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  follow  a  working  trade,  have  been  fo  ac- 
cuftomed,  among  us,  to  he  fet  afide,  and  treated  wichotrt 
any  fort  of  civility  or  regard,  that  we  find  them  quite  con- 
founded, or  appearing  under  an  extreme  furprize,  when 
the  magiifiates,  the  clergy,  or  other  perfons  of  distinction, 
condefcend  to  converfe  or  talk  with  them  as  to  fellow-citi- 
zens and  freemen  ;  fuch  they  are  in  reality  :  our  treatment 
of  them  is  therefore  a  difhonour  to  ourfelves,  and  our  own 
haughty  airs  ought  to  make  us  blufh/ 

The  laws  of  fubordination  have  never,  in  Strict  juftice,  au- 
thorized any  perfon  to  talk  to  manufacturers  as  if  they  were 
flaves.  We  fhould  infpire  them  with  fome  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour, and  encourage  their  induftry,  would  we  only  feem  to 
be  fenfible  of  their  worth,  and  fpeak  to  them  with  good  na- 
ture and  affability.  But  we  fhall  be  always  very  far  from 
forming  their  manners,  or  attaching  them  to  us,  if  we  entei  - 
tain  a  contempt  for  their  perfons,  or  remain  fo  ignorant  as 
we  are  at  prefent  of  the  excellency  of  their  arts :  our  very  ig- 
norance of  their  merit  in  fociety  is  the  caufe  of  our  indiffe- 
rence towards  them. 

When  our  reafon  firft  begins  to  open,  we  are  talked  to  for 
fix  years  together  about  the  future  in  rus,  and  the  fupine  in 
urn,  without  hearing  one  word  of  the  perfection  and  ufeful- 
nefs  of  the  arts,  or  the  induftry  of  people  that  follow  em- 
ployments by  which  our  lives  are  fupported.  When  our  rea- 
fon begins  to  acquire  more  ftrength,  it  is  put  under  the  di- 
rection of  matters,  who,  after  a  vaft  deal  of  preparation,  de- 
monftrate  that  we  have  a  body,  and  that  there  are  other  bo- 
dies round  us :  or  fpend  whole  hours,  nay  even  days  in  prov- 
ing, that  of  two  propofitions  contradictorily  laid  down,  con- 
cerning a  poffible  future  which  may  never  happen,  the  one  is 
determinately  true,  and  the  other  determinately  falfe,  and 
the  like  metaphyfical  jargon. 

The  learning  to  diftinguifh  rightly   the  productions  of  the 
globe  which   we  inhabit,  the  ties   whertby   all   the  people 
dwelling  on  it  are  united,  and  the  various  labours  they  are 
employed  in,  are  things  the  moft  neglected.     Every  one  of 
us  has  feen  the  fail  of  a  windmill,  and  the  wheel  of  a  water- 
mill  in  action  :  we  know  alfo,  that   thefe  machines  grind 
corn,  and  reduce  the  bark  of  trees  to  powder:  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Structure  of  them,  and  can  hardly  avoid  con- 
founding a  carpenter  with  an  hewer  of  wood. 
We  all  carry  watches  in  our  pockets,  but  do  we  know  the 
mechanifm  of  the  fufee  round   which  the  chain  is  wound  f" 
Do  we  understand  the  ufe  of  the  fpiral  line  which  accompa- 
nies the  balance  ?  It  is  juft  the  fame  as  to  the  moft  common 
trades:   we  know  the  names  of  them,  and  no  more.     In- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  a  reafonable  knowledge  of 
commerce,    manufactures,  and    mechanics,  which  are  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  fociety  wherein  we  are  to  fpend 
our  lives;  we  pique  ourfelves  on  attaining  all  the  niceties  of 
quadrille,  or   bury  ourfelves  in  folitude,  upon  fpeculaticns 
that  have  no  foundation  but  in  our  whimfical  imaginations. 
And,  if  little  judgment  is  fhewn  in  the  choice  of  our  plea- 
fures,  a  (till  greater  want  of  it  will  probably  appear  in  our 
ftudies.     We  run  after  whatever  makes  the  moft  noife,  and 
the  moft  fenfible  people  are  at  Iaft  obliged  to  confefs,  that 
they  repent  more  the  lofs  of  the  time  they  have  employed  in 
Studying  the  fubtleties  and   fooleries  of  the  fchools,  the  arts 
of  pedantry,  and  the  crack-brained  altercations  of  enthufuftic 
zealots,  than  of  what  they  have  fpent  in  the  learning  of  mu- 
fic,  which  is  fometimes  an  amufement  to  them. 
The  father  or  mother  of  a  family,  the  head  of  a  communitv, 
a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  any  of  thofe 
who  have  the  government  either  of  the  actions  or  confeiences 
of  others,  may  be  never  the  worfe  for  not  understanding  the 
monades  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  difputative  bombaft  of  the  dog- 
matists.    But  there  is  no  one  of  them  who  would  not  ac- 
quit himfelf  better  in  his  employment,  was  he  to  acquire  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  trades  wherein  the  common 
people  are  bufied.     This  kind  of  philofophy  is   a  thoufand 
times  more  to  be  efteemed,  than  thofe  fyftems  whofe  inutility 
is  their  leaft  fault. 

Some  philofophers,  confidering  that  diverfity  which  appears 
in  the  labours  and  inclination  whereby  men  are  distinguished, 
have  attributed  the  caufe  of  it  to  the  difpofitions  alone  of  cer- 
tain bodies  that  govern  them,  and  have  from  thence  drawn 
objections  againft  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul  ;  being  more 
forward,  as  is  commonly  the  cale,  to  decide  concerning  the 
nature  of  fuch  things  as  God  has  hid  from  us,  than  to  make 
us  fee  and  adore  that  all- wife  hand,  which,  by  regulating  the 
differences  of  our  abilities  as  well  as  of  our  wants,  has  there- 
by prepared  all  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  fociety.  Others 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  variety  of  arts  is  owing  to 
the  difcovery  philofophy  has  made  of  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  them.  The  only  reafon 
they  have  not  mentioned,  is  what  they  Should  have  found 
out  firft. 

If  we  are  fupplied  with  Shoes,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  or 
candles,  &c.  it  is  not  becaufe  there  are  pedantic  philofophers 
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in  the  world.  It  is  not  they  who  have  taught  us  to  whiten  the 
wax,  or  handle  the  ftnutie:  they  move  common!)'  in  fpheres 
very  diit.mt  from  us;  aud,  if  they  ever  do  coudelcend  to 
jriye  their  opinion  of  the  instruments  we  make  uie  of,  it  is 
unly  to  inform  us,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  is  wanting, 
without  endeavouring  in  the  ieaft  to  f'upply  fuch  defects  by 
any  better  inventions.  The  chiefs  of  colonies  have  aflrm- 
bled  workmen,  ar.d  legiilatu.es  have  appointed  legulatio'ns 
for  different  profefTions  :  but  the  workmens,  as  well  as  peo- 
ples Wants,  were  before  the  colonics  were  f  unded  ;  and  the 
legiflature,  who  cftablifhes  rules  for  the  cxercife  of  mens 
talents,  is  by  no  means  the  inventor  of  them.  Human  pru- 
dence employs  what  it  has  received,  not  what  it  has  created. 
Moft  fpeculative  philofophers  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of: 
they  cannot  claim  any  thing  as  their  own,  except  ufelefs 
opinions  and  queftions  that  cannot  be  anfwered.  We  owe 
•every  thing  to  a  wife  providence,  which  has  made  no  ac- 
count of  them,  as  to  bearing  any  part  of  the  labours  necef- 
fary  to  fociety,  but  which  has  provided  for  them  effectually 
by  the  rich  variety  it  has  infufed  into  the  minds  of  men.  In 
a  word,  we  don't  invite  a  man  of  a  very  mean  capacity  to 
take  upon  him  the  conduit  of  great  affairs,  nor  one  of  a  fine 
^genius  to  lop  the  trees  in  a  foreft. 

The  different  biafs  of  our  minds  precedes  our  wants;  and, 
2s  God  is  the  author  of  our  wants,  he  is  alfo  the  real  author 
of  the  different  difpofitions  which  are  found  proper  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  He  has  likewife,  by  another  precaution, 
rendered  his  work  infallible :  for,  left  the  wants,  the  inte- 
refts,  or  the  conftitution  of  each  particular  fhould  be  in- 
fufficient  to  breed  up  and  perpetuate  the  different  kinds  of 
workmen  neceffary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  God  has  in- 
fpired  an  inclination  in  all  children  to  imitate  whatever  hits 
their  fancy. 

We  regard  this  as  a  trifle  of  no  confequence;  whereas  it  is, 
in  truth,  fomething  refembling,  as  it  were,  an  infpiration 
of  the  Deity,  productive  of  the  greateft  good  ;  for  it  is  this 
that  affords  us  a  conftant  fupply  of  the  moft  ufeful  workmen, 
and  fills  the  meaneft  profefTions  as  well  as  the  moft  exalted. 
A  child  conceives  an  advantageous  idea  of  what  he  fees  his 
father  do:  he  follows  him  ftep  by  ftep,  and  goes  on  in  his 
profeffion  ;  or,  if  he  quits  it,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  more  induf- 
t-ious,  and  finds  himfelf  capable  of  rifing  higher.  One  may 
truly  affirm,  that  imitation  is  of  much  greater  fervice  to  us 
than  invention  ;  for  inventions  appear  but  very  feldom, 
whereas  imitation  is  found  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times. 
If,  from  the  firft  and  only  original  of  fo  many  ufeful  trades, 
we  would  defcend  to  what  is  to  be,  found  curious  in  them 
(and  often  the  moft  common  things  deferve  our  greateft  at- 
tention) we  fhould  find  throughout,  that  the  progrefs  we  may 
make  in  thefe  entertaining  and  really  ufeful  refearches,  leads 
the  mind  equally  to  emulation  and  gratitude. 
Our  countryman  Mr.  Locke  fays,  in  his  treatife  of  Educa- 
tion, '  that  I  have  one  thing  more  to  add,  which,  as  foon  as 

*  I  mention,  I  fhall  run  the  danger  of  being  fufpedted  to 

*  have  forgot  what  1  am  about,  and  what  I  have  above  writ- 
4  ten  concerning  education,  all  tending   towards  a  gentle- 

*  man's  calling,  with  which  a  trade  feems  wholly  to  be  in- 

*  confident.  And  yet,  I  cannot  forbear  to  fay,  I  would 
'  have  our    young   gentlemen   learn  a  trade,  a   Manual 

*  Trade  ;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one  more  particularly. 

*  The  bufy  inclination  of  children  being  alv/ays  to  be  diredt- 

*  ed  to  fomething  that  may  be  ufeful  to  them,  the  advantages, 
1  propofed  from  what  they  are  fet  about,  may  be  confidered 

*  in  two  kinds;  i.  Where  the  fkill  itfelf  that  is  got  by  ex- 
4  ercife,  is  worth  the  having.     Thus  fkill  not  only  in  lan- 

*  guages,  and   learned  fciences,  but  in  painting,  turning, 

*  gardening,  tempering,  and  working  in  iron,  and  all  other 
4  ufeful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.     2.   Where  the  exercife 

*  itfelf,  without  any  confideration,  is  necefiary  or  ufeful  for 

*  health.  Knowlege  in  fome  things  is  fo  neceffary  to  be 
4  got  by  children  whilft  they  are  young,  that  fome  part  of 

*  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  improvement  in  them, 

*  though  thefe  employments  contribute   nothing  at  all  to 

*  their  health  :  fuch  are  reading  and  writing,  and  all  other 

*  fedentary  ftudies,  for  the  cultivating  of  the  mind,  which 

*  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentlemens  time,  quite 
4  from  their  cradles. 

*  Other  manual  arts,  which  are  both  got  and  exercifed  by 
'  labour,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exercife,  not  only  in 

*  creafe  our  dexterity  and  fkill,  but  contribute  to  our  health 
4  too,  efpecially  fuch  as  employ  us  in  the  open  air.  In  thefe, 
'  then,  health    and   improvement  may  be  joined  together, 

*  and  of  thefe  fhould  fome  fit  ones  be  chofen,   to  be   made 

*  the  recreation  of  one,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  with  books 
4  and  ftudy. 

'  For  a  country  gentleman  I  fhould  propofe  one,  or  rather 
4  both  thefe,  viz.  gardening  or  hufbandry  in  general,  and 
4  working  in  wood,  as  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  turner,  thefe 
4  being  fit  and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  ftudy  or  bu- 
4  finefs.  For,  fince  the  mind  endures  not  to  be  conftantly 
4  employed  in  the  fame  thing  or  way,  and  fedentary  and  ftu- 
4  dious  men  fhould  have  fome  exercife,  that  at  the  fame 
4  time  might  divert  their  minds  and  employ  their  bodies ;  I 
Vol.   II. 


4  k/iow  none  that  could  do  it  better  for  a  country  gentlema" 
4  than  thefe  two,  the  one  of  them  affording  him  exerciftj 
4  when  the  weather  or  feafon  kept  him  from  the  other,  &c. 
4  The  great  men  among  the  ancients  underftood  very  well 
'  how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  ftate,  and 
'  thought  it  no  lefTening  to  their  dignity,  to  make  the  one 
'   the  recreation  of  the  other.      That,   indeed,  which  feerr.s 

*  moft  generally  to  have  employed  and  diverted  their  fpaie 
4  hours,  was  agriculture.  Gideon  amongft  the  Jews  was 
4  taken  from,  threfhing,  as  well  as  Cinnatus  amongft  tne  Rc- 
4  mans,  from  the  plough,  to  command  the  armies  of  their 
4  countries  againft  their  enemies;  and  it  is  plain,  their  dex- 
4  trous  handling  of  the  flail,  or  the  plough,  and  being  good 
'  workmen  with  thefe  tools,  did  not  hinder  their  fkill  in 
4  arms,  nor  make  them  lefs  able   in  the  arts  of  war  or  go- 

*  vernment.  They  were  great  captains  and  ftatefmen,  as 
4  well  as  hufbandmen.  Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great 
4  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
'  has  left  us  an  evidence  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he 
4  was  verfed  in  country  affairs;  and,  as  I  remember,  Cyrus 
4  thought  gardening  fo  little  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran- 
4  deur  of  a  throne,  that  he  fhewed  Xenophon  a  large"  field 
'  of  fruit-trees,  all  of  his  planting.  The  records  of  anti- 
4  quity,  both  amongft  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  full  of 
'  inftances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  necefiary  to  recommend 
4  ufeful  recreations  by  examples. 

4  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  I  miftake,  when  I  call  thefe,  or 
4  the  like  exercifes  of  manual  arts,  diverfions  or  recreations  : 
'  for  recreation  is  not  being  idle  (as  every  one  may  ob- 
4  fervej  but  eafing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  bufinefs  : 
4  and  he  that  thinks  diverlion  may  not  lie  in  hard  and  pain- 
4  ful  labour,  forgets  the  earlv  riling,  hard  riding,  heat,  cold 
'  and  hunger  of  huntfmen,  which  is  yet  known  to  be  the 
4  conftant  recreation  of  men  of  the  greateft  condition. 
4  Delving,  planting,  inoculating,  or  any  the  like  profitable 
c  employments,  would  be  no  lefs  a  diverlion,  than  any  of 
4  the  idle  fports  in  fafhion,  if  men  could  but  be  brought  to 
4  delight  in  them,  which  Custom  and  Skill  in  a  Trade 
4  will  quickly  bring  any  one  to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
4  there  are  to  be  found  thofe,  who,  being  frequently  calied 
4  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  thofe  they  could  not  re- 
*  fufe,  have  been  more  tired  with  thefe  recreations,  than 
4  with  any  the  moft  ferious  empoyment  of  life  ;  though  the 
4  play  has  been  fuch  as  they  have  naturally  had  no  averfion 
4  to,  and  with  which  they  could  willingly  fometimes  divert 
4  themfelves. 

4  Play,  wherein  perfons  of  condition,  efpecially  ladies,  wafte 
4  fo  much  of  their  time,  is  a  plain  inftance  to  me,  that  men 
4  cannot  be  perfectly  idle,  they  muft  be  doing  fomething. 
4  For  how  elfe  fhould  they  fit  fo  many  hours  toiling  at  that, 
4  which  generally  gives  rr.o:e  vexation  than  delight  to  people, 
4  whilft  they  are  actually  engaged  in  it?  It  is  certain,  Ga- 
4  Ming  leaves  no  fatisfadtion  behind  it  to  thofe  who  reflect 
4  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mind  : 
4  as  to  their  eftates,  if  it  ftrikes  fo  deep  as  to  concern  them, 
4  it  is  a  Trade  then,  and  not  a  Recreation,  wherein  few, 
4  that  have  any  thing  elfe  to  live  on,  thrive;  and,  at  belt, 
4  a  thriving  gamefter  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  it,  who  fills 
4  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation.' — 1  hus  far 
Mr.  Locke. 

Altho'  this  recommendation  of  the  exercife  of  manual  trades 
to  the  gentry,  by  fo  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke,  feems  to  be 
intended  only  for  health  and  recreation,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  this  remark  may  be  extended  ftill  to  a  greater 
degree  of  public  utility.  For,  if  the  Biitiih  nobles  and  gentry 
were,  from  their  infancy,  habituated  to  the  manual  exercife 
of  any  manufacture,  and  thereby  became  fo  far  experimen- 
tally knowing  in  it's  nature  and  operation,  as  to  have  a  dif- 
tindt  idea  of  each  part,  and  thence  be  capable  of  forming  a 
good  judgment  of  the  whole  thereof:  if  our  people  of  dif- 
tindtion  in  general  fhould,  by  this  means,  obtain  a  relifh  to 
pry  deeply  into  the  practical  nature  of  the  various  manufadtu- 
ral  and  mechanic  arts,  and,  to  this  recreative  knowledge  and 
falubrious  exercife,  they  fhould  add  the  political  ftudy  of  the 
commercial  and  money  affairs  of  the  ftate;  is  it  not  reafon- 
able  to  conceive,  that  the  conjundtive  wildom  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  nation,  in  general,  could  never  be  liable  to  de- 
ceit and  impofition  by  any  diftindt  order  of  manufacturers,  in 
oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole?  Among  a  numerous 
gentry,  if  this  once  becomes  fafhionable,  there  would  arile 
taftes  for  the  exercife  of  different  manual  trades  and  arts; 
and,  from  their  united  knowledge,  thev  would  difcern  w  t 
only  the  true  intereft  of  every  diftindl  branch,  but  the  con- 
nection and  dependency  of  each  upon  the  other,  and  be  there- 
by capiciated  to  judge  of  the  real  benefit  of  the  whole,  with- 
out detriment  to  any  peculiar  part:  committees  of  the  ho- 
nourable houfe  of  commons  would  be  capable  of  fo  prying 
into  the  nature  of  all  trades,  ar.d  every  branch  of  commerce, 
foreign  as  well  as  domeltic,  that  it  would  he  fcarce  pollibld 
to  be  deceived  by  thofe  who  confulted  their  own  advantage, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  community.  Would  not  manual 
exercifes  of  this  kind  tend  more  to  the  intereft  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the   benefit  of  individual-,  thun  that 
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itch  of  gaming  which  fo  unhappily  prevails,  for  want  of  more 
rational  amufements,  which  contribute  to  invigorate  the 
body,  and  inflruct  the  mind  in  ufeful  practical  arts? 
Would  if  not  be  more  honour  for  a  gentleman  in  parliament 
to  be  able  to  fay,  when  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  woollen, 
linen,  filken,  &c.  manufactures,  came  before  that  great  af- 
fembly,  that  1  have  exercifed  myfelf  at  the  loom,  and  made 
feveral  pieces  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  and  filk,  Sec.  and  I 
know  the  management  of  the  wool  from  the  fleece,  and  the 
flax  from  the  feed, '  and  the  filk  from  the  worm ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  what  fuch  manufacturers  renrelent  to  the  boufe  is 
falfe  and  impofitious  in  fuch  refpecls,  &c. — Would  not,  I 
fay,  this  redound  infinitely  more  to  the  glory  of  fuch  a  gen- 
tleman, than  to  have  the  reputation  of  the  kcenelt  gamefter, 
or  the  boldeft  fox-hunter? 

Throughout  feveral  parts  of  this  work  we  have  (hewn  the 
ufefulnefs  of  many  branches  of  experimental  philofophy  to 
the  interefts  of  land  and  trade;  and,  as  gentlemen  ftand  in 
need  of  exercife  and  amufement,  here  alio  is  another  fcene, 
which  will  for  ever  delight  and  inform  ;  a  fcene  that  will 
adminifter  endlefs  improvement  to  all  the  manufadtural  and 
mechanic  arts. 

But,  left  fomc  pcifons  of  honour  and  quality  fhould  ftill  re- 
main unconvinced  from  what  we  have  already  urged  through- 
out this  work,  in  relation  to  the  reciprocal  dependency  be- 
tween the  intereft  of  land  and  trade,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give 
a  further  idea  of  the  national  advantages  aiifing  from  the 
manufactural  arts. 

It  would  certainly  be  worth  the  while  of  any  gentleman  to 
undcrftand  the  whole  progrefs  of  a  manufacture,  from  it's 
commencement  to  it's  confumption,  and  how  much  it  pays 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people.  This  appears  from  the  iup- 
pofition  of  ioo  broad  cloths  fent  to  Turkey,  and  the  returns 
of  raw  filk,  that  are  manufactured  for  our  own  confumption, 
which  is  as  follows : 

Suppofe  a  clothier  buys  at  market  50  packs  of         1.     s.     d. 
wool,  picked  and  forted,  at  10  1.  per  pack       500 

With  which  wool  he  makes  100 broad  cloths; 
and  the  manufacture  thereof,  in  carding, 
fpinning,  weaving,  milling,  dreffing,  &c.  as 
they  are  ufually  brought  to,  and  fold  white 
at  Blackwell-Hall,  will  amount  to  about  the 
firft  coft  of  the  wool  -  -  500 


So  that  thefe  100  cloths  are  fold  by  the  clothier 

to  the  merchant  at  10 1.  per  cloth     - 
And  the  merchant  pays  for  dyeing  of  the  faid 

100  cloths,  £  part  in  grain  colours,  at  7  1. 

and  two-thirds  in  ordinary  colours,  at  30s. 

per  cloth  - 

Alio,  for  letting,  drawing,  preffing,  packing, 

&c.  15  s.  per  cloth 


1000 

333     6     8 


The  faid  100  cloths  will  coft  the  merchant 
14 1,  is.  8d.  per  cloth  on  board,  which 
amounts  to  -  -       1408     6     8 

And,  to  repay  him  their  coft  and  charges  here, 
and  their  charges  abroad,  with  a  bare  al- 
lowance for  infurance,  and  the  intereft  of 
his  money,  they  cannot  purchafe  lefs,  I 
fhould  think,  than  22  great  pounds  of  fher- 
baffee  (or  Perfia  fine  raw  fiik)  for  every 
cloth. 

Thus  he  probably  receives,  for  the  faid  100 
cloths,  2200  pounds  weight  of  the  faid  raw 
filk. 

Now,  if  the  half-part  of  this  filk  is  wrought 
up  into  plain  coloured  tabbies,  the  manu- 
facturers will  receive  13s.  yd.  per  lb.      -         747     1     8 

And,  if  the  other  half- part  is  wrought  up 
into  rich  flowered  filks  brocaded,  the  manu- 
facturers will  receive  1 1.  19s.  9d.  per  lb.       2186     5  — 

And  the  additional  charge  of  dyeing,  fuppofe 
but  of  f  part  of  the  faid  filk,  into  grain  co- 
lours, at  9s.  per  lb.  -  -  123   15  — 


Then  the  coft  and  charges  of  100  woollen 
cloths,  fhipped  from  London  to  Turkey, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  filk,  brought 
from  thence  in  return  thereof,  muft  amount 
to  - 

The  freight  of  the  faid  100  cloths,  and  of  the 
laid  2200 lb.  of  raw  filk,  is  computed  at 

Cuftoms  on  the  faid  2200  lb.  of  raw  filk, 
at  -  -  * 

Englifh  factor's  commiffion  abroad  on  the  fale 
of  the  cloth,  and  on  inverting  the  returns 
in  filk  as  aforefaid,  computed  at 

It  is  here  clearly  reprefented  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  that  every  2?.oolb.  weight  of  raw 
filk  imported  from  Turkey,  and  manufac- 


4465     8     4 

40  12     6 

156  15  — 
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tured  here  for    our  confumption,  without        1.      s.      d. 
paying  any  thing  to  the  merchant's  or  mer- 
cer's gain,  pays  to  the  landholders,  the  la- 
bourers, and  the  crown,  the  fum  of     -      -     4762   15   10 

If  any  thing  is  to  be  added  for  the  merchant's  and  the  mer- 
cer's gain  (and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  driving  their  trades  for  nothing)  we  may  very 
well  affirm  that  the  whole  coft  of  this  manufacture  for  con- 
fumption cannot  be  lefs  than  5000 1.   fo  that  2200  pounds 
weight  of  Turkey  raw  filk,  manufactured  here,  pays  the  fum 
of  5000 1.  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  own  people. 
This  account  takes  the  return  upon  ico  cloths  exported  to 
Turkey,  and  makes   them  pay  5000 1.  to  the  fubfiftence  of  • 
our  people;  but  we  have  heretofore  exported  annually  two 
hundred  times  as  many  cloths  for  Turkey,  and  received,   for 
about  half  that  quantity  of  cloth,  the  fame  kind  of  returns 
in  raw  filk  for  our  own  confumption  ;  and,  confequently,  eluf 
own  confumption  of  Turkey  filk  paid  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
our  own  people  the  fum  of  50c, cool,   per  annum,  befides 
what  is  paid  by  the  other  hall  of  that  trade. 
But  if  the  confumption  of  5000 1.  value  of  Turkey  filk  ma- 
nufactured pays  500 1.  to   the  landed   intereft,  for  the  wool 
that  is  exported  to  Turkey  in  manufacture,  then  the  annual 
confumption   of    500,000!.    value  of    that    fi!k    muft   pay 
50,000!.  per  annum  to  the  landed  intereft. 
And  yet  this  is  not  all  that  the  landed  intereft  might  receive 
annually  by  means  of  this  half-part  of  the  Turkey  trade ;  the 
crown  and  the  fubjects,  who  receive  nine  times  as  much  for 
cuftoms  and  labour,  pay,  perhaps,  a  ninth  part  of  what  they  re- 
ceive to  the  landed  intereft  forcloathsandprovifions;by  which 
means  the  confumption  of  Turkey  filk  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, either  directly  or  indirectly,  pays  a  fifth  part  of  it's  whole 
value  to  the  landed  intereft;  that  is,  it  pays  directly  one  tenth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  filk  by  the  woollen  manufacture  ex- 
ported, and  as  much  more  by  enabling  the  people  to  purchafe 
neceflary  cloaths  and  provisions,  of  which  as  much  more  is 
paid  to  the  landed  intereft. 

It  will  be  objected  here,  that  the  10 1,  above-mentioned  upon 
a  pack  of  wool  is  not  paid  to  the  landed  intereft,  fince  a  part 
of  it  is  paid  to  the  fhepherd's  wages,  and  a  part  to  the  labour 
of  picking  and  forting  this  wool. 

It  is  very  true:  but  then,  confidering  how  much  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  lands  is  exported  to  purchafe  dyeing  goods,  and 
efpecially  cocheneal,  for  our  purchafing  of  which  with  Eng- 
lifh manufactures,  the  tenth  part  of  the  price  of  the  whole  jfnk 
manufacture  may  be  very  well  faid  to  be  paid  for  the  product 
to  the  landed  intereft. 

But  what  a  condition  would  the  lands  be  in,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  trade  and  manufacture?  It  is  evident,  that,  of  every 
5000 1.  value  of  manufacture  from  Turkey  filk,  500 1.  is  paid 
for  the  manufacturing  of  the  Englifh  wool  that  is  fent  abroad, 
333 1.  6s.  8d.  to  the  charge  and  labour  of  dyeing,  75 1.  to 
other  labour  beftowed  on  that  manufacture,  747  1.  is.  8d. 
for  manufacturing  one  half  of  our  returns,  and  21 861.  5  s.  of 
the  other,  befides  123I.  15s.  for  dyeing  the  fame  in  grain 
colours;  add  to  this  the  freight  of  40I.  12  s.  6d.  befides  the 
charges  to  factors  abroad,  and  merchants  and  mercers  at 
home;  and  it  will  appear  that  near  4000  of  every  5000 1. 
value,  or  that  near  400,000  of  every  500,0001.  value  of 
Turkey  filk  wrought  in  England,  is  paid  to  the  labour  of  the 
manufactures  and  others  beftowed  upon  it. 
Now  what  fha!l  the  people  do  for  fubfiftence,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  this  400,001.  ?  Certainly  they  muft  come  to 
the  parifh  and  the  lands  for  a  maintenance.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  this  part  of  the  Turkey  trade,  this  which  im- 
ports raw  filk  from  that  country,  that  it  has  payed  formerly 
ioo,oool.  per  annum  to  our  lands,  and  faved  them  from 
maintaining  as  many  people  as  are  now  fubfifted,  at  their 
own  charge,  to  the  value  of  400,0001.  per  annum.  I  think 
this  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  the  Turkey  Tram,  ought  to 
be  the  care  of  every  gentleman  in  England. 

Further   Remarks. 

The  improvement  of  practical  arts  and  manufactures  does 
greatly  depend  on  the  judgment  and  ingenuity  of  artizans  and 
manufacturers  themfelves ;  I  mean,  chiefly  upon  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  any  manufacture;  for  the  fancies  of  mankind 
are  foon  tired  with  the  fame  fafhion ;  artifts  and  manufactur- 
ers, therefore,  muft  ever  be  upon  the  wing  of  invention : 
our  neighbour  nation,  we  know,  is  famous  for  being  the 
grand  parent  of  all  modes  and  fafhions  in  drefs,  furniture,  and 
almoft  every  thing  elfe.  From  hence  they  feem  to  derive  a 
fort  of  dominion,  in  this  refpect,  over  the  whole  world,  the 
confequence  of  which  may,  one  day,  give  them  the  domi- 
nion in  commerce;  for  that  nation  which  fhall  carry  the 
neweft  and  moft  ornamental  modes  to  foreign  countries  in 
their  manufactural  and  mechanic  trafficabie  inventions,  will, 
at  length,  carry  away  the  trade. — If  our  Hritifh  manufacturers 
will  plod  merely  in  their  old- fafhioned  roads,  while  oui  com- 
petitors are  daily  ftriking  into  fucli  new  ones>as  pleafe  the  ge- 
neral tafte  more,  will  not  the  trade  of  the  one  gradually  grow 
out  of  date,  whilft  that  of  the  other  is  evergrowing  ydurig  and 
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We  are  futprized  that  French  fafhions  fhould  be  fo  prevalent 
in  England,  as  well  as  all  Europe.  Is  not  this  a  fign  that  they 
have,  fome-how  and  by  fome  means,  obtained  the  knack  of 
gaining  an  afcendency,  in  this  refpedt,  over  all  other  nations  ? 
Our  Britifh  manufacturers,  and  other  well-meaning  Br.itons 
may  blame  the  tafre  of  the  world  herein,  and  may  be  fo  fond 
of  their  own  modes,  'till  they  may  only  keep  them  within 
themfelves,  and  thereby  lofe  all  their  foreign  traffic.  The 
tafte  of  the  world  mull  be  pleafed,  and  our  artifts  muft  fol- 
low that  tafte,  or  the  traffic  will  infenlibly  leave  them. — We 
may  boaft  of  our  being  the  old  (hop  for  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, but  the  French  have  cut  us  out  with  their  new  one; 
we  may  value  ourfclves  upon  the  fubftance,  ftrength,  and 
excellency  of  our  manufactures,  but,  if  foreign  nations  like 
rather  the  flight  and  tawdry  than  what  we  call  the  folid  and 
fubftantial,  the  fubftance  will  be  converted  into  fhadow,  and 
the  ihadow  into  fubftance:  I  mean,  in  plain  Engl ifh,  the 
French  flight  and  fhowy  manufactures,  which  can  be  had  for 
two  thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  expence  of  what  the  Englifb  call 
their  folid  and  fubftantial,  will  become  the  fubftantial  com- 
modities, and  the  folid  the  fliadowy;  for,  in  this  fenfe,  I 
term  that  manufacture  the  fubftantial,  which  fells  the  more 
univerfally. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  any  thing  to  the  difparage- 
ment  of  our  Britifh  manufactories  in  general,  or  to  depreciate 
the  fkill  and  ingenuity  of  our  artifts:  on  the  contrary,  1  am 
perfuaded  their  labours,  in  general,  are  rather  fuperior,  than 
otherwife,  to  any  nation  whatever. — All  that  I  would  mean 
to  fii-nify  is,  that  1  have  obferved  an  over  fondnefs  in  our 
manufacturers  to  flick  too  tenacioufly  to  one  and  the  fame 
form  of  fabrics,  whereby  they  lofe  the  trade,  while  our  ri- 
vals, who  purfue  the  contrary  meafures,  gain  it  out  of  their 
hands.*— This  I  take  to  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe;  and, 
therefore,  may  deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the 
public. 

Throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  have  (hewn,  from  nu- 
merous inftances,  founded  on  Fact  and  Reality,  the  wife 
and  vigilant  meafures  that  have  been,  for  above  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  ftill  are  fteadily  taken,  by  our  moft  dangerous 
trading  competitor,  to  bring  every  branch  of  their  mechanic 
and  manufactural  arts  to  the  laft  perfection. — This  is  done  by 
bringing  up  every  clafs  of  their  practical  artifts  to  excel  in  their 
refpective  employments. — None  are  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  any  of  their  trading  corporations,  without  the  actual  per- 
formance of  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfliip,  in  the  real  pre- 
fence  of  a  number  of  jurats,  folemnly  fwom  for  that  purpofe. 
See  the  article  Candidate.  See  alfo  the  various  manu- 
factural trades  and  arts  defcribed  in  this  performance. — The 
fervitude  of  their  apprentices  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  is 
longer,  and  better  regulated,  than  that  of  other  countries. — 
See  the  article  Apprentice. — The  art  of  Designing, 
which  highly  tends  to  the  improvement  of  our  capital  manu- 
factures, has  been  long  publickly  encouraged  in  France,  and 
fnamefully  neglected  in  England.  See  the  article  Design, 
end  the  article  Engraving. — In  fhort,  the  men  of  learning 
in  France  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  greatly  turned  their 
ftudies  to  the  improvement  of  the  old,  and  invention  of  new 
arts  and  trades,  thinking  the  value  of  their  old- fafhioned  ftu- 
dies  of  infinite  lefs  ufe  to  their  country  than  what  they  have 
adopted. — To  fuch  a  degree  is  this  fpirit  now  arrived  in  that 
kingdom,  that,  by  late  accounts  from  thence,  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  begun  to  fet  on  foot  Societies  for 
the  perfecting  of  Trades  and  Manufactures,  ex- 
clusive of  their  several  Academies,  in  hopes  the 
Former  may  have  as  apparent  an  Effect  in  promo- 
ting the  mechanic  and  manufactural  Skill  and 
Industry,  as  the  Latter  have  visibly  contributed 
to  promote  true  Science,  and  a  Spirit  of  Enquiry. 
Would  it  be  any  difcredit  to  copy  Modes  of  this  kind  from 
our  neighbours  ? 

So  unfpeakably  great  are  the  advantages  arifing  to  commer- 
cial ftates  from  manufactures,  that  it  is  not  to  be  admired 
thofe  ftates  fliould  endeavour  to  decoy  the  fubjects  of  fuch  im- 
portance from  each  other.  Nor  will  the  moft  rigorous  laws 
and  fevereft  penalties  prevent  it;  there  feem  to  be  but  two 
things  which  will  prove  effectual  to  this  purpofe:  the  one  isj 
a  love  that  fuch  people  muft  have  to  their  native  country ; 
the  other  is,  to  live  comfortably  and  get  money. 
In  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
ducive thereto  than  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution,  both  in 
church  and  ftate;  yet  experience  (hews  that  alone  will  not 
do;  for  men  will  fooner  live  profperoufly  under  the  worft go- 
vernment, than  they  will  ftarve  under  the  beft.  The  great 
point,  therefore,  is  to  advance  our  commerce,  that  they  may 
all  live  well,  and  their  families  profper,  fo  that  we  may  have 
a  conftant  race  and  fucceffion  of  the  moft  experienced  and 
adroit  artifts  of  this  kind. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  this  clafs 
of  people,  fhould  any  wife  meafure  tending  thereto  be  ne- 
glected ?  With  refpect  to  apprentices  in  this  employment,  we 
have  ihewn,  throughout  this  work,  what  other  nations  do; 
but  the  ordinary  methods  taken  by  us,  in  relation  to  this 
great  point,  are  nothing  like  fo  wifely  calculated  to  render 
them  ingenious. — Nor,  when  they  are  out  of  this  juvenile 


ftate  of  fervitude,  the  methods  taken  by  us  to  know.  v.  h 
they  have  well  or  ill  fpent  their  time,  are  not  fo  well  adapted 
as  thofe  of  our  competitors,  which  we  have  repeatedly  {hewn. 
How,  therefore,  can    we  but  expect   that  our  own   afrtifts 
fliould  decline  in  ingenuity,   while  thofe  of  o'.ir  rival  na 
are  advancing. — This  is  the  cafe  of  our  common  laboi 
working  manufacturers   and   artizans,  when  comparatively 
confidered  with  thofe  of  France. — And,  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal undertakers  and  conductors  of  our  capital  manufa£Uii 
who  find  the  fortunes  wherewith  to  carry  them  on,  and  who 
are,  or  fhould  be,  the  great  inftruments  to  improve  our  old 
manufactures,  as  well  as  to  ftrike  out  fuch  new  that  wiW  hit 
the  tafte  of  foreign  countries,  they  have  met   with  no  en- 
couragement in  this  kingdom  like  unto  what  they  have  met 
with  in   France,  as  hath  been  made   appear   in   varietv  of 
inftances, 

People  are  convinced  now,  that  the  chief  ftates  of  Europe 
are  ftriving  for  the  dominion  in  commerce ;  knowing,  if  they 
once  obtain  that,  they  cannot  want  the  like  in  empire.  And, 
fince  it  is  felf- apparent,  that  the  fuperiority  and  dominion  in 
commerce  fo  materially  depends  on  our  manufacture!  arts, 
does  it  not  nearly  concern  the  conftant  profperity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  thefe  kingdoms,  to  think  of  every  meafure  that  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  thofe  important  arts 
amongft  us  ? 

In  the  management  of  the  more  eftimable  manufactures, 
there  is  required  not  only  an  extraordinary  dexterity,  care, 
and  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  common  workmen,  to  exe- 
cute their  refpective  parts  to  the  neceffaiy  perfection  ;  but 
there  is  required  alfo,  in  the  principal  undertakers  and  ma- 
nagers of  fuch  manufactures,  a  judgment  and  fagacity  requi- 
fite  to  conduct  and  controul  every  diflinct  part,  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  turn  to  profit  and  honour. 
Too  many,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that  the  meaneft  capa- 
city and  the  moft  awkward  wretches  are  equal  to  the  working 
and  laborious  part  of  our  manufactures,  and  therefore  that  the 
ordinary  methods  whereby  thofe  perfons  are  trained  up  from 
their  infancy,  are  adequate  to  their  employment.  I  cannot 
help  differing  from  fuch  who  think  fo.  Where  great  agility 
and  dexterity  of  limbs  are  required  in  a  manufacture,  the  fta- 
ture,  make,  and  difpofition  of  youth,  fliould  be  taken  into 
confideration,  in  order  that  a  right  judgment  might  be  made, 
whether  he  is  formed  by  nature  for  the  employment  intended. 
The  human  fpecies  differ  as  much  among  themfelves  as  the 
brute  creation ;  the  horfe  that  is  fitted  by  nature  for  the  race 
or  the  faddle,  will  not  do  for  the  coach,  the  waggon,  or  the 
plough,  &c. 

Thofe  children  who  are  brought  up  at  the  public  expence, 
either  in  charity  fchools  or  holpitals,  &c.  are  fo  much  the 
children  of  the  public,  that  they  have  a  right  to  difpofe  of 
them.  And,  as  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  of  the  manufactural  and  mechanical  artifts,  the  public  have 
a  right  to  bring  up  thefe  children  who  are  maintained  by  cha- 
ritable benefaction,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  foal  1  judge  pro- 
per, in  order  to  render  thefe  children  the  more  fki'ful  and  in- 
genious in  thofe  arts.  Wherefore,  iniegard  hereunto,  the 
following  quei  ies  are  fubmitted,  viz. 

1.  Whether  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  maintained  by  public  charity,  does  not  require  a  general 
reformation,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  more  ingeni- 
ous in  the  mechanical  and  manufactural  arts,  than  their  prc- 
fent  manner  of  bringing  up  will  admit  of? 

2.  Whether  fuch  children  of  the  public  fhould  not  be  duly 
claffed  out,  from  their  make  and  genius,  at  afuitable  age,  by 
proper  governors,  inlpectors,  and  directors  of  parishes,  &e.  and 
apprenticed  out  to  fuch  manufactural  and  mechanic  bufinefs, 
as  they  may  prove  the  moft  fitted  for  by  nature  ? 

3.  Whether  the  fooner  they  are  brought  to  practife  thofe  ma- 
nual trades,  that  do  not  require  ftrength  beyond  their  years 
or  their  natural  make,  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
more  dextrous  and  ingenious  race  of  workins  manufacturers, 
&c? 

4.  Whether  fuch  fchools  fhould  not  be  conftitutcd,  by  Law, 
Working  Schools,  and  that  only  two  hours  of  their 
time  in  the  day  fliould  be  allotted  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
&c.  ? 

5.  Whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  think  of  proper  ways 
and  means  to  excite  an  emulation  among  thefe  manufactural 
children,  to  excel  in  their  refpective  manual  trades? 

6.  Whether  thofe  children,  being  apprenticed  out  to  mafter- 
manufacturers  'till  they  are  24  years  of  age,  might  not  fome- 
vvhat  contribute  to  enable  our  manufatfu  ers  fo  to  lower  the 
price  of  their  goods,  that  the  nation  mi^hc  not  fuftain  fuch 
injury  as  we  do,   from  other  countries  underfelling  us  ? 

7.  Whether  mailer- manufacturers  fliould  not  be  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  thofe  children  for  apprentices,  and  no 
more;  and  whether  thofe  trades,  that  are  in  the  moft  declin- 
ing condition,  fhould  not  be  entitled  to  more  of  thefe  childrr  n 
as  apprentices,  than  thofe  which  are  in  a  pretty  flouriffiii  g 
condition  ? 

8.  Whether  infant  children  at  two  vears  of  age,  whofe  pa- 
rents cannot  maintain  them,  and  therefore  are  willing  to  re- 
fign  them  to  the  put/lie  ;o  be  brought  up  to  f<  me  honeft  ;.  - 
nufaclure,  fhould  not  be  duly  pr-ovided  for  I  y  the  public  for 
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that  pui  pofe ;  and  whether  fuch  meafures  would  'not  prevent 
many  infant  children  being  brought  up  by  their  dillreffed  pa- 
rents, in  a  fcene  of  theft  and  iniquity;  and  whether  this 
would  not  be  making  fuch  a  ufeful  and  happy  provifion  for 
poor  children,  as  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  or  thofe  immora- 
lities, which  might  otherwile  grow  up  with  them,  from  the 
bad  example  of  their  parents? 

9.  Whether  it  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  encourage  thefe 
youths,  to  excel  in  their  peculiar  manual  aits,  provided  they 
were  entitled,  after  the  expiration  of  their  appienticefhip,  to 
a  certain  premium,  proportionate  to  their  ingenuity  and  good 
behaviour  in  their  mailer's  fervice? 

If,  from  the  preceding,  or  fuch-like  meafures,  the  kingdom 
fhould  be  always  well  fupplied  with  a  fucceffion  of  adroit 
and  ingenious  working  manufacturer,  the  mafter-maiiufactur- 
ers  and  undertakers  will  never  want  hands  to  execute  their 
moft  delicate  inventions,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
rational  improvement  of  thefe  arts ;  for,  if  thofe  upon  whom 
the  inventive  arts  depend,  cannot  have  a  number  ot  proper 
workmen  to  execute  what  they  contrive,  it  is  a  difcourage- 
ment  to  invention. 

The  next  matter  that  naturally  falls  under  confideration,  ac- 
cording to  this  tram  of  thinking,  is,  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, the  inventive  faculty  of  our  mafler-manufactiirers  may 
be  Co  affifted,  as  to  defign  fuch  a  perpetual  feries  of  new  modes 
and  fafhions  in  their  fabrics,  as  may  fcarce  ever  fail  to  hit  the 
tafte  ot  foreign  nations. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  head  already,  for  brevity's 
fake,  what  I  have  further  to  fuggeft,  may  be  beft  done  by  a 
few  fhort  genera!  propofitions. 

1.  That,  in  order  conftantly  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  foreign 
countries  in  our  B:itifh  manufactures,  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
sult the  climate,  the  difpufition,  and  way  of  thinking  and 
judging  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  people  in  fuch  countries,  what 
manufacturers  they  fupply  themfelves  with,  and  what  they  ge- 
neially  import  from  other  nations. 

2.  Of  thefe  particulars  our  marter-manufacturers  fhould  not 
only  inform  themfelves  by  reading  the  beft  accounts  we  have 
of  thefe  things,  but  mould  confult  and  advife  with  our  mer- 
chants ;  and,  before  they  put  themfelves  to  too  great  an  ex- 
pence  in  their  inventions,  to  get  fuch  merchants  to  fend  over 
patterns  of  their  new  improvements  to  fuch  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  have  the  opinion  thereon  of  the  foreign  merchants 
and  tradefmen  in  fuch  countries. 

3.  That  various  foreign  markets  be  thus  tried  with  one  and 
the  fame  improved  manufactures  :  for  what  will  fuit  one,  fre- 
quently will  many. 

4.  That  our  mailer-manufacturers  conftantly  obtain  of  our 
merchants,  from  foreign  countries,  the  patterns  of  fuch  ma- 
nufacture as  are  fent  by  France,  or  any  other  foreign  nation, 
and  fell  well  in  other  countries,  and  the  price  which  our  mer- 
chant exporters  can  afford  to  give  our  mafter-manufacturers 
for  fuch  goods. 

5.  Tnat  our  mafter-manufacturers  think  of  every  kind  of  ma- 
terials which  the  earth,  or  the  brute  creation,  affords,  whereby 
they  might  chiefly  improve  any  fort  of  our  old  manufactures, 
or  by  means  thereof  might  invent  any  new  kind. 

6.  That  our  mafter-manufacturers,  from  having  all  foits  of 
fuch- like  materials  always  befoie  them,  may  think  of  the 
moft  natural,  cheap,  and  elegant  methods  of  compounding 
and  working  divers  materials  together,  fo  as  always  to  afford 
fi>me  new  improvement. 

7.  That  they  make  conftant  enquiry  after  various  forts  of  fo- 
reign materials,  and  obtain  fuch  fmall  famples  of  them,  as 
may  be  compounded  and  worked  ftrongly  and  beautifully  with 
fome  of  our  own  materials,  or  with  our  own  and  the  mate- 
rials of  feveral  foreign  countries,  &c. 

8.  That  our  mafter-manufacturers  gain  a  knowledge  of  any 
new  invented  looms,  or  other  machines,  or  any  kind  of  in- 
ventions, which  ate  ufed  in  foreign  countries,  whereby  they 
make  fuch  fabrics  that  pleafe  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations  better 
than  the  prefent  Britifh. 

a.  'I  hat,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  knowledge,  the  mafter- 
manufadturers  concerned  in  the  fame  branches  contribute  by 
a  joint  purfe,  to  fend  deputies  over  to  any  foreign  country, 
either  fome  one  or  more  of  their  own  body,  with  intent  to 
get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fuch  new  invented  looms,  ma- 
chines, Sec. Or,  that  they  fend  a  perfon  abroad  for  that 

purpofe,  who  is  well  fkilied  in  mechanics,  fo  as  they  may 
be  able  to  bring  away  fuch  new  invention  into  their  own 
country. 

10.  That,  as  fome  peculiar  improvement  in  divers  forts  of 
fabrics  of  wool,  filk,  velvet,  tapeftry,  &c.  may  frequently 
depend  on  new  invented  machines,  See.  it  feems  neceffary 
that  our  mafter-manufactureis  fhould  endeavour  fo  to  inform 
themfelves  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  powers,  as  to  be 
able  to  think  for  themfelves,  in  what  manner  any  improve- 
ments in  their  fabrics  might  be  made,  by  means  of  fuch  new 
invented  looms,  machines,  &c. — Or,  when  they  have  de- 
signed any  new  invention  in  their  mind,  which  they  cannot 
execute,  by  means  of  their  ordinary  looms  and  machines, 
fuch  manufacturers,  if  they  cannot  themfelves  invent  a  ma- 
chine fuitable  to  the  occafion,  fhould  apply  to  fome  able  prac- 
tical mechanic,  or  confult  fome  fkilful  mathematician,  who 


may  have  more  particularly  turned  himfelf  to  mechanical  in- 
ventions, &c. 

11.  That  our  mafter-manufacturers  be  bred  up  regularly  to 
the  art  of  Designing  ;  more  particularly  thole  in  the  filk, 
linen,  velvet,  and  tapeftry,  &c.  fabrics,  which  will  greatly 
help  their  invention  with  what  may  pleale  the  fancieb  ol  fo- 
reigners.    See  the  articles  Design  and  Engraving. 

12.  That  public  rewards  be  given  to  all  fuch,  although  they 
are  not  manufacturers,  who  fhall  make  any  capital  improve- 
ments in  any  of  the  old  Britifh  fabrics  which  are  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  or  fhall  invent  any  new  ones  for  the  bench: 
of  exportation. 

13.  That  all  Britifh  mafter-manufacturers  endeavour,  to  their 
utmoft,  to  keep  their  capital  difcoveries  as  much  as  they  can 
a  fecret  from  foreigners,  who  may  fend  their  fpies  over  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  them. 

For  more  matter  that  has  confonancy  herewith,  fee  the  feveral 
articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

An  abflract  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  effectual  punifhing 
of  perfons  convicted  of  feducing  artificers  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  woollen  and 
filk  manufactures  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  into  fo- 
reign parts,  and  for  the  more  ealy  and  Ipeedy  determina- 
tion of  appeals,  allowed  by  another  act  relating  to  perlons 
employed  in  the  fame  manu.'actures  therein  meuiiontd. 
23  Ge©.  II. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  intitled,  An  act  to 
prevent  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  feducing  artificers  in 
the  manufactures  of  Gieat-Britain  into  foreign  parts,  it  is 
enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall  contract  with, 
or  endeavour  to  entice,  any  manufacturer  or  artificer  of  or  ia 
wool,  iron,  fleel,  brafs,  or  any  other  metal,  clock-maker, 
watch-maker,  or  any  other  aitificer  or  manufacturer  of 
Great-Britain,  to  go  out  of  this  kingdom,  into  any  foreign 
country  out  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  and  fhall  be  lawfully 
convicted  thereof,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  faid  act, 
the  perfon  or  perfons,  fo  convict,  fhall  be  fined  any  fum  not 
exceeding  100  J.  for  fuch  firft  offence,  &c.  and  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  for  the  fpace  of  three  months,  till  fuch  fine  fhall  be 
paid. — And,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons,  having  been  once  con- 
vict as  aforefaid,  fhall  offend  again,  and  be  fo  convict  a  fe- 
cond  time  of  the  like  offence,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  perfon,  fo 
convict  a  fecond  time,  fhall  be  fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
court,  and  fhall  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months,  till  fuch 
fine  be  paid. — And  whereas,  notwithftanding  the  penalties 
to  which  offenders  againft  the  faid  act  ate  thereby  fubjedted, 
divers  wicked  perfons  have  of  late  feduced  into  foreign  parts 
feveral  artificers  in  the  woollen  and  other  manufactures ;  and 
it  is  become  neceffary  to  make  fome  more  effectual  provifion 
to  prevent  evils  fo  deftructive  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
Sec.  Therefore,  for  preventing  the  faid  pernicious  practce 
for  the  future,  &c.  be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  if,  at  any  time 
after  the  24th  of  June  1750,  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  con- 
tract with,  entice,  perfuade,  or  endeavour  to  perfuade,  fo- 
licit,  'or  feduce  any  manufacturer  or  artificer,  ot  or  in  wool, 
mohair,  cotton,  or  filk,  or  of  or  in  any  manufactures  made 
of  wool,  mohair,  cotton,  or  filk,  or  any  of  the  faid  materi- 
als mixed  one  with  another,  or  of  or  in  iron,  fleel,  brafs,  or 
any  other  metal,  or  any  clock-maker,  watch-maker,  or  any 
other  manufacturer,  workman,  or  artificer,  of  or  in  any 
other  of  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  of 
what  nature  or  kind  foever,  to  go  out  of  this  kingdorrl,  or 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  into  any  foreign  country, 
not  within  the  dominions  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain,  and  fhall  be  lawfully  convict  theieof,  Sec. 
the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  convict  fhall,  for  every  art:ficcr, 
workman,  or  manufacturer,  fo  by  him,  her,  or  them,  re- 
fpectively  contracted  with,  enticed,  perfuaded,  follicited,  or 
feduced,  feverally  forfeit  the  fum  of  500 1,  and  fhall  fufTer  im- 
prifonment  for  12  calendar  months  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  and  until  fuch  forfeiture  fhall  be  paid.— And,  for  a  fe- 
cond offence,  they  fhall  forfeit  iocol.  and  be  imprifoned  for 
two  years.— Piolccution  to  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  afer  the  offence  commuted. 

Perfons,  exporting  the  utenlila  ma 'e  ufe  of  in  the  woollen 
and  filk  manufactures  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  into  fo- 
reign parts,  fhall  forfeit  the  tools  and  200  1.  penalty. 
Officers  ot  the  cuftoms  and  revenue  impowered  to  feize  ail 
fuch  tools  as  fhall  be  found  on  board  fhips  bound  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  fame  to  be  fold  after  condemnation,  and  the 
produce  to  go  to  the  king  and  the  efficer.  Captains  of  vef- 
fels,  permitting  fuch  utenfils  to  be  put  on  board,  to  forfeit 
100I.  Captains  of  his  majefty's  ftlips  to  forfeit  100  I.  and 
to  be  cafhiered. 

Officers  of  the  cuftom  houfe,  figning  cockets,  See.  for  'lie 
exporting  of  fuch  tools  to  forfeit  tool,  and  h's  employmvnt. 
One  moiety  of  the  forfeitures  to  go  to  ^tbc  king,  the  o.her 
to  the  profecutor. 

Profecutions  to  commence  within  fix  months  after  the  fa<Sl 
committed,  and  the  perfon  fo  fucd  may  file  common  bail,  2nd 
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plead  the  general  iffue. — And,  if  found  not  guilty,  rhaj    ■ 
,his  ai  :.    tnd  the  fpccial   matter  in  evidence. — If  the  pi  .fe- 
ctitor  become  nonfuit,  &c.  thte  defendant  (hall  recover  treblt 

cofls. 
M  A  N  U  R  E  for  land.  The  matters  tifed  for  this  purpofe  are 
various,  as  well  in  different  countries,  as  in  different  part; 
of  the  fame  countries.  The  molt  ordinary  are  dung,  lime 
marie,  and  peat,  fea-ftiells,  fuch  as  thofe  of  cockles,  peri 
winkles ;  all  which  mu.'t  be  applied  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  foil. 

R  'E    M    A    R    K    S. 

The  temperaments  of  earth  in  general  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  three  claffes,  farid,  loam,  and  clay.  Sand  is  a  collec 
tion  of  folid,  ftony,  and  loofe  particles,  and  fcarce  capable 
of  cohefion  alone.  The  parts  of  this  earth,  in  proportion 
to  their  enlargement  and  variation  from  a  globular  figure,  are 
gradually  changed  into  gravel,  or  a  couch  of  pebbles.  Thefe 
different  ftony  foils  are  capable  of  receiving  water,  oil,  falts, 
fire,  air,  and  all  the  principles  of  vegetation  into  their  in 
terftices;  but  can  never  retain  them  for  any  confiderable 
time,  fince  the  nutrimental  mixtures  Aide  through  the  va- 
cuities as  eafily  as  they  at  fir  11  filled  them.  To  prepare  this 
kind  of  land  for  cultivation,  it  muft  be  properly  tempered 
with  a  fuitable  loam,  clay,  or  marie. 

Pure  earth  is  a  mafs  of  little  clods,  extremely  fine,  and  qua- 
lified for  an  immediate  conjunction  with  each  other,  and  for 
continuing  imbodied  in  that  manner.  When  the  earth  is 
vary  compact,  and  it's  conftituent  particulars  are  not  fepa- 
rated  by  any  cavities,  it  forms  foils  of  clay,  marie,  or  chalk, 
which  retain  the  juices  they  receive,  but  are  not  very  tract- 
able to  the  impreffions  of  water,  heat,  or  air.  The  fibres  of 
plants  can  hardly  penetrate  thefe  foils,  and  their  culture  is 
rendered  very  difficult;  but,  if  thefe  are  duly  mixed  wi:h  a 
land  that  will  keep  them  fuitably  open,  they  may  be  profitably 
cultivated. 

Loam,  or,  that  earth  which  is  a  medium  between  fand  and 
clav,  is  a  powder  which  partakes  of  the  pliancy  of  fand  and 
the  confiftency  of  pure  earth,  and  may  be  called  a  compofi- 
tion  of  minute  fupple  maffes,  fomcthing  fpongy  in  their  na- 
ture, and  eafily  difunited  by  labour.  They  readily  open  to 
the  influences  of  the  air,  and  are  very  retentive  of  what  they 
receive.  Plants  can  fhoot  their  fibres  into  this  foil  without 
obftruction,  and  are  accommodated  with  a  copious  nutri- 
ment. 

The  juft  temperament  of  the  foil,  which  we  call  loam,  is 
manifeft  by  the  pliancy  of  the  parts  that  compofe  it,  and  by 
the  vigour  of  it's  productions.     But  we  too  often  meet  with 
a  difproportion  in  it's  qualities,  and  this  earth  of  an  inter- 
mediate  nature  may  be  fandy  in   feveral  degrees,    with  >ut 
being  fand  itfelf;  or  it  may  refemble  marie,    without  having 
any  real  intermixture  of  that  fubftance. 
When  a  foil  is  either  too  lean  or  compact:,  they  are  corrected 
with  variety  of  manures,  according  to  the  intention.    Horfe- 
duns:,  which  is  light  and  dry,  is  laid  to  advantage  oa  a  foil 
of  mould,  where  little  clods  are  apt  to  imbody  with  each 
other;  and  an  intermixture  of  cow-dung,  which  is  fat  and 
binding,  is  appropriated  to  a  fandy  foil.     By  thefe  expedi- 
ents confidence  is  given  to  the  one,  and  rarefraction  to  the 
ether,  which  is  a  judicious  and  profitable  proceeding. 
The  more  induftrious  have  recourfe  to  a  method   ftill  more 
efficacious  and  durable  in  it's  effects,  fince  it  ftrikes  at  the 
caufe  of  the  evil.    They  open  the  ground  to  a  certain  depth, 
either  in  their  garden  or  fome  adjoining  fpot,  and  endeavour 
to  find   a  bed  of  earth  entirely  different  in  it's  qualities  from 
the  land  they  would  rectify.     They  intermix  and  thicken  a 
dry  and  fandy  foil   with  a  proper  quantity  of  mould,, or  at 
leaft  with  a  marfhy  earth,  which  is  frequently  no  more  than 
a  black  and  binding  loam.     But  they  open  and  difunite  a 
marly  earth,  by  mixing  it  with  a  large  quantity  either  of  ri- 
ver fand,  or  of  that  which  is  found  in  (ubterranean  veins  of 
gravel..    When  the  earths  are  thus  blended  together,  they 
are  thrown  into  heaps,  'till  the  different  ingredients  have  had 
time  to  incorporate  in  a  proper  manner.     The  beams  of  the 
fun,  the  winds  and  frofts,  together  with  the  conftant  action 
of  the  air,  will  complete  the  preparation  of  the  whole,  and 
we  may  then  plant  in  a  foil  entirely  new. 
But,  as  we  acquire   knowledge  by  very  imperfect  fteps  and 
degrees,  and  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  the  choice  of  a  foil, 
which  appeared  to   us  fufficiently  qualified  to  improve  our 
own  land  ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  the  firft  experiments  on 
a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  'till  we  are  fatisfied  by  very  appa 
rent  fticcefs,  that  our  endeavours  to  meliorate  the  whi.de  will 
not  prove  ineffectual. 

The  rfleiuial  particulars  to  be  regarded  are,  your  permitting 
the  blended,  or  artificial  fort,  to  be  fallow,  a  year  at  leaft, 
before  you  begin  to  plant;  and  your  compleating  the  mix- 
ture not  in  a  parfimonious  manner,  but  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet:  otherwife,  whatever  you  plant  will  inevitably 
perilh,  when  their  roots  begin  to  penetrate  into  another  vein 
of  earth,  which  will  wound  them  by  it's  unpliant  cohefion, 
or  parch  them  up  by  it's  drvnefs. 

If  the  foil  be  grofs  and  difficult  to  be  moved,  or  fponrry  to 
an  extreme  degree,  your  lands  fhould  be  railed  towards  the 
Vol.  II. 


middle,  a*id  funk  at  the  extremities  into  fuitable  flopes;  by 
which  me%ns  the  water  that  would  othciwife  chill  you,  larids, 
were  it  to  remain  upon  them  too  Ion  g,  Hows  off  toward's  the 
alleys,  and  may  fink  into  fuch  a  drain,  as  will  conVey  it  to 
the  ditch  that  bounds  the  field-. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  foil,  we  find  an  excellent 
effect  from  clearing  the  alleys,  in  the  winter- feafon,  ot  their 
fnow,  and  throwing  icon  the  beds,  where  fertility  is  greatly 
improved  by  this  method. 

Upon  eftates  of  amy  confiderable  fize,  where  lands  lie  united, 
there  are  often  variety  of  foils,  and  by  a  proper  mixture  and 
composition  of  the  one  with  the  other,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples before  laid  down,  the  one  fort  of  land  or  foil  will  con- 
tribute, in  a  great  meafure,  to  meliorate  the  other ;  fo  that, 
with  due  judgment,  grounded  upon  repeated  experimental 
trials,  by  fmall  quantities,  the  proper  manures  for  many  lands 
very  frequently  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  yet  remain 
unknown  to  the  proprietor  or  the  farmer,  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent knowledge  in  the  proper  mixture  and  compofitions  of 
earths,  fo  as  reciprocally  to  aid  and  alii  ft  each  other ;  in  order 
to  make  a  compoft  foil,  which  will  help  to  forward,  expe- 
dite, and  increafe  the  general  principle  of  fertility.  But, 
I  fear  there  is  one  general  miftake,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
manure,  that  runs  through  all  our  practical  principles  of  agri- 
culture; which  is,  that  we  are  tco  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
great  principle  of  fertility  depends  upon  the  application  of 
certain  kinds  of  grofs  matter  to  particular  foils:  whereas  I 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  grofs  matter,  as  dung,  lime,  marie, 
or  any  other  grofs  earth  whatever,  have  not  inherent  and 
efl'entia!  to  them  thofe  great  virtues  which  are  generally  ima- 
gined; but,  by  the  admixture  and  incorporation  of  thefe 
forts  of  earths  with  others,  either  to  open  or  fhut  different 
foib,  fuitable  to  their  refpecfive  qualities;  fuch  compofitions 
of  earths  contribute  to  prepare  foils  only  for  the  more  effec- 
tual reception  of  the  virtues  of  fertility;  for  thofe  augmenta- 
tive virtues  ot  fertility  may,  perhaps,  upon  due  expeiimental 
trials,  be  found  to  exift  in  the  water,  the  air,  the  dew,  fnow, 
light,  and  fire;  and  that  foils,  or  grofs  earths  of  any  kind, 
are  no  more  helpful  to  the  great  principle  of  vegetation  than 
as  a  Matrix,  conftantly  to  receive  and  not-nib.  the  incef- 
fant  influence  of  fertility. 

If  then  it  /hall  appear,  that  the  nature  of  vegetation  in  gene- 
ral, by  repeated  unerring  experience,  is  grounded  upon  thefe 
plain  and  obvious  principles,  it  may  poliibly  open  an  extra- 
ordinary door  for  univerfal  improvements  in  every  branch  of 
vegetation.  For,  if  this  be  the  real  cafe,  it  will  flatufally 
lead  us  to  the  mixture  of  fuch  forts  of  earths  as  will  neceffarily 
tend  either  to  loofen  or  fhut  others,  fo  that  the  fpongy  piin- 
ciple  may  be  the  better  promoted,  in  order  to  receive  more 
copioufly  the  influences  of  fertility  that  are  Inherent  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  water,  the  rain,  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the  fa- 
cred  oracles  of  God  ftile  it,  light  and  fire,  &r. 
We  are  but  too  fenfible  that  our  reafonings  about  the  won- 
derful and  intricate  operations  of  nature  aie  I'o  full  of  uncer- 
tainty, that,  as  the  wife  man  truly  obferves,  hardly  do  w« 
guefs  aright  at  the  things  upon  earth,  and  with  labour  do  we 
find  the  things  that  are  before  us. 

And  this  obfervatipn  we  find  fufficiently  verified  in  vegetable 
nature,  whole  abundant  productions,  though  thev  are  moft 
vifible  and  obvious  to  u<,  yet  are  we  much  in  the  dark  about 
the  nature  of  them;  becaufe  the  texture  of  the  vcffcls  of 
plants  is  fo  intricate  and  fine,  that  we  can  trace  but  few  of 
them,  though  aflifted  with  the  beft  microfcopes. 
We  find,  by  the  chemical  anal) lis  of  vegetables,  that  their 
fubftance  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  volatile  fait,  water,  and 
earth;  which  principles  are  all  endued  with  mutually  attract- 
ing powers,  and  alfo  a  large  portion  of  air,  which  has  a  won- 
derful property  of  ftrongly  attracting  in  a  fixed  ftate?  with 
a  power  which  i»  fuperior  to  vaft  comprefiing  forces  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  infinite  combinations,  action,  and  reaction  of  thefe 
principles,  that  all  the  operations  in  ammal,  as  well  as  vege- 
table bodies,  are  affected. 

Thefe  fhort  observations  may  excite  to  fuither  refearches  of 
this  nature,   which  is  trie  chief  end  of  introducing  them  in 
a   work  of  this  kind.     See   Agriculture,    Chemistry, 
Earth,  Farming,  Husbandry. 

On  the  Manuring  and  Cultivating  the  Lanes  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  in  general,  in  order  to 
render  Labour  and  Commodities  cheap. 

In  order  to  introduce  what  I  have  further  to  fay  upon  the 
manuring  or  cultivating  of  lands,  which  is,  at  prefent,  a  point 
arduoufly  laboured  in  France,  with  a  view  to  leffen  the  price 
of  commodities  in  general,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down  and 
illuftrate  fome  principles  relating  to  money,  which  may  de- 
ferve  to  be  regarded  as  maxims  perhaps. 
This,  indeed,  I  intended  to  have  done  under  the  article  Mo- 
ney ;  but,  confidering  that  it  would  not  be  fo  properly  adapted 
to  what  I  would  urge  in  relation  to  lands,  and  alfo  that  I 
fhould  have  matter  of  a  different  kind  to  come  under  the  head 
of  Money;  I  ;udge,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  beft  to  come 
in  here. 

P  p  I.  Money, 


M  A  N 


MAN 


I.  Money,  i.  e.  golJ  and  filver,  being,  by  the  confent  of 
ipoft  nations,  become  counters  for  adjuiting  the  value  of  all 
things  die,  and  balancing  accounts  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  commodities  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
cured and  transferred  from  one  to  another,  is  hence  become 
the  fole  medium  of  trade. 

II.  Money  can  be  brought  into  a  nation  that  hath  no 
mines,  by  the  means  of  trade  only,  i.  e.  by  fuch  nations 
exporting  more  goods  in  value  than  they  import  :  for, 
in  proportion  as'  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  imports,  money,  which  mult  balance  the  account, 
increafuh  fafter  or  ilower  [fee  the  article  Balance  of 
Trade]  ;  and,  contrariwife,  where  the  imports  exceed  the 
value  of  the  exports,  the  calh  of  fuch  nation  muft  propor- 
tionably  diminifh  :  this  is  called,  and  doth  conllitme,  the 
general  balance  of  the  trade  of  all  nations  that  have  not 
mines. 

III.  Money  will  be  moft  plentiful  where  the  mines  are  :  as 
the  quantity  of  coals  will  be  greater  at  Newcaftle,  than  at  any 
place  that  is  fupplied  only  with  coals  from  thence :  and, 
confequently,  i  mean,  that  gold  and  filver  will  as  certainly 
be  lefs  valuable  where  the  mines  are,  than  at  any  other  place 
which  is  fupplied  by  them  with  thofe  metals. 

IV.  That  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  manufactures  of  every 
nation  will  be  higher  or  lower,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
cafh  circulating  in  fuch  nation  is  greater  or  lefs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  inhabiting  fuch  nation.  See 
the  article  Cash. 

To  illuitrate  this,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  we  have  ten  mil- 
lions of  cafh,  and  as  many  people  in  England  ;  it  is  evident 
they  have  twice  as  much  money  amongft  them,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  as  they  would  have,  if  their  number 
were  doubled,  and  the  quantity  of  cafh  remained  juft  the 
fame.  And  therefore  I  think,  they  could  give  but  half  the 
price  for  things  in  general  in  this  cafe,  that  they  could  do 
when  they  were  but  half  the  number,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  money  circulating  amongft  them.  Wherefore,  if  the 
people  increafe,  and  the  cafh  doth  not  increafe  in  like  pro- 
portion, the  prices  of  things  muft  fall ;  for  all  the  people 
muft  have  neceffaries,  to  procure  which  they  muft  all  have 
money  :  this  will  divide  the  fame  quantity  of  cafh  into  more 
parts,  that  is,  lefien  the  parts  ;  and  then  it  is  evident  they 
cannot  pay  fo  much  for  their  neceffaries,  as  when  the  fame 
calh,  divided  into  fewer  parts,  makes  the  parts  greater. 
The  prices  of  all  things  in  this  kingdom,  fome  centuries  ago, 
were  vaftly  lower  than  they  are  now.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted,  that  butchers  fhould  fell  their 
meat  by  weight ;  beef  at  an  halfpenny,  and  mutton  at  three 
farthings  per  pound  :  and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  III.  we  find  wheat  was  fold  at  two  fhillings  per 
quarter,  a  fat  ox  for  a  noble,  a  fat  fheep  for  fixpence,  fix 
pigeons  for  a  penny,  a  fat  goofe  for  two  pence,  a  pig  for  a 
penny,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  See  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle. 

Since  the  great  difference  of  the  prices  of  thefe  things  now, 
to  what  they  then  fold  for,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  fince  that  time  hath  been 
brought  into  this  kingdom  by  commerce,  it  follows,  that  the 
prices  of  things  will  certainly  rife  in  every  nation,  as  the 
gold  and  filver  increafe  among  the  people  ;  and,  confe- 
quently, that,  where  the  gold  and  filver  decreafe  in  any  na- 
tion, the  prices  of  all  things  muft  fall  proportionably  to  fuch 
decreafe  of  money,  or  the  people  muft  be  diftreffed,  unlefs 
the  number  of  people  decreafe  in  as  great  proportion,  as  the 
cafh  decreafeth  in  any  fuch  nation. 

V.  Banking,  fo  far  as  one  is  paid  with  the  money  of  ano- 
ther, that  is,  where  more  cafh  notes  are  circulated,  than  all 
the  cafh  the  bankers  are  really  poffeffed  of  will  immediately 
anfwer  •,  fo  long,  we  fay,  as  this  credit  is  maintained,  it 
hath  the  fame  effect,  as  if  there  was  fo  much  more  cafh 
really  circulating  amongft  the  people,  and  will  be  attended 
with  thofe  confequences  ;  that»  as  the  price  of  things  will 
hence  be  railed,  it  muft  and  will  make  us  the  market,  to  re- 
ceive the  commodities  of  every  country  whofe  prices  of 
things  are  cheaper  than  ours. 

And,  though  y/e  fhould  lay  on  duties,  or  prohibit  fuch 
goods,  this  will  not  prevent  the  mifchief,  becaufe  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  carry  our  commodities  thus  raifed  to  any  na- 
tion, where  things  are  cheaper  than  ours ;  and  becaufe 
fuch  nations  will  hence  be  enabled  to  fet  up  many  of  our 
manufactures,  &c.  and  by  their  cheapnefs  fo  interfere  in  our 
trade  at  ail  other  foreign  markets,  as  to  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  againft  us,  which  will  diminifh  the  cafh  of  the  nation. 
The  fame  thing  muft  be  underftood  of  all  public  fecurities 
whatever,  that  operate  as  money  amongft  us. — This  fhews 
the  ill  effects  to  commerce  of  a  large  paper  circulation,  by 
means  of  our  national  debts,  flocks,,  funds,  duties,  and 
-  taxes.  See  the  articles  Circulation,  Debts  [National 
Debts'],  Funds,  Duties,  Buhbles,  Taxes. 

VI.  The  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  any  particular  thing  is  the  fole 
eaufe  whence  any  commodity  or  thing  can  become  higher 
ur  lower  in  price  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  demand  is 
ui eater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  any  thing, 
fo  will  fuch  thing,  whatsoever  it  isx  be  cheaper  or  dearer. 


Nor  can  any  arts  or  laws  make  this  otherwife,  any  more 
than  laws  or  arts  can  alter  the  nature  of  things. 
VII.  All  things  that  are  in  the  world,  are  the  produce  of  the 
ground  originally,  and  thence  muft  all  things  be  raifed.  The 
more  land,  therefore,-  fhall  be  improved  and  cultivated,  &c. 
the  greater  will  the  plenty  of  all  things  be,  and  the  more 
people  will  it  alfo  employ.  And,  as  the  produce  will  hence 
be  increafed,  fo  will  the  confumption  of  all  things  increafe 
too;  and,  the  greater  the  plenty  becomes  this  way,  the 
cheaper  will  every  thing  be. 

And  thus  will  money  become  plentiful,  becaufe  lefs  money 
will  purchafe  everything,  in  juft  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
plenty  of  every  thing  fhall  reduce  the  prices,  by  the  increafe 
of  every  thing  in  refpect  of  the  demand.  And,  if  this  me- 
thod be  fufficiently  purfued,  the  plenty  may  be  increafed  (b- 
much,  as  to  make  victuals  and  drink  half  the  price  that  they 
are  at  now ;  which  will  make  the  price  of  the  labour  of  work- 
ing people  much  lower,  for  the  rates  of  labour  are  always 
fettled  and  conftituted  of  the  price  of  victuals  and  drink  : 
and  all  manufactures  will  be  vaftly  cheaper,  for  the  value  of 
all  manufactures  is  chiefly  conftituted  of  the  price  or  charge 
of  the  labour  beftowed  thereon.  This  therefore  fhews  how 
to  make  money  plentiful,  viz. 

Firft,  By  thus  making  the  neceffaries  of  life  cheaper,  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  fhall  be  found  effectual  to  reduce  the  prefent  rates 
of  labour,  and  thereby  the  price  of  everything  elfc  fo  much, 
that  the  money,  now  circulating  amongll  the  people,  may 
extend  avaft  deal  further  than  it  now  will  do. 
Secondly,  We  fhall  hence  be  enabled  to  make  and  export 
our  manufactures  at  much  lower  prices,  and  this  muft  needs 
caufe  us  to  export  abundance  more  of  them  to  thofe  nations 
that  now  take  them  of  us;  befides,  this  will  enable  us  to 
carry  our  produce,  &c.  further  and  cheaper,  to  induce  other 
nations  to  take  them  of  us,  who  now  perhaps  do  not  take 
any  of  our  goods;  whence  the  cafh  of  the  nation  will  cer- 
tianly  increafe,  by  raifing  the  value  of  our  exports  above  the 
value  of  our  imports;  that  is,  the  general  balance  of  trade  will 
thus  be  in  our  favour,  or  money  will  thus  be  made  plentiful. 

VIII.  Plenty  of  money  never  fails  to  make  trade  flouriih  ; 
becaufe,  where  money  is  plentiful,  the  people  in  general  are 
thereby  enabled,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  as  much  greater  con- 
fumcrs  of  every  thing,  as  fuch  plenty  of  s  money  can  make 
them :  therefore  trade  is  always  found  to  flourifh,  i.  e.  in- 
creafe, as  money  grows  more  plentiful  amongft  the  people. 
The  year  1720  was  a  proof  in  fact  of  this  maxim.  And 
hence  the  revenue  muft  needs  increafe  likewife,  if  the  duties 
are  always  levied  on  the  things  which  the  people  confume 
and  ufe. 

IX.  Where  trade  flourifhes  (we  mean  where  the  balance  of 
trade  is  confiderably  in  favour  of  any  nation)  there  the  people 
always  increafe  greatly,  and  become  generally  happy,  whence 
fuch  nations  ever  grow  potent  and  formidable.     This  hath 
always  been  found  true  in  fact,  and  isalmofl  felf-evident. 

X.  It  is  the  ftrength,  honour,  and  intereft  of  every  govern- 
ment, that  their  fubjects  be  as  numerous,  as  the  continent 
they  govern  will  fupport  in  an  happy  condition  ;  and,  as 
the  happinefs  (i.  e.  the  riches)  and  numbers  of  the  fubjects 
are  greater  or  lefs,  fo  will  the  ftrength,  honour,  and  reve- 
nue of  every  government  be. 

XL  A  kingdom  or  ftate  may  have  more  people  in  it,  than: 
the  land  it  contains  can  well  fupport;  that  people  therefore 
muft  be  wretched,  and  that  government  weak,  till  fo  many 
of  the  poor  people,  as  diftrefs  each  other  by  their  numbers, 
are  removed  whtre  they  can  have  land  to  fupport  them.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  exactly  in  every  nation,  where  the  land 
which  is  cultivated  doth  not  afford  enough  to  make  all  things 
very  plentiful,  for  this  alone  can  make  people  happy. 

XII.  The  quantity  of  land  to  be  further  put  to  cultivation 
and  tillage,  muft  be  fo  great,  as  to  increafe  the  plenty  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Price  of  every  thin^ 
may  by  that  plenty  be  fo  greatly  lowered,  that  the  rates  of 
labour  may  alfo  thereby  be  lowered,  'till  Money  thence  come 
to  be  plentiful  amongit  the  people  in  genera?.  'Till  this  end 
be  anfwered,  nothing  material  is  effected,  nor  can  trade  be 
effectually  enlarged  abroad,  or  relieved  at  home :  for  the 
cultivation  of  land  is  the  principal  natural  encouragement 
which  trade  can  receive  ;  becaufe  all  things  muft  firft  come 
out  of  the  ground,  and,  according  as  the  produce  of  the 
earth  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful,  fo  will  the  confumption  of  all 
things  be  greater  or  lefs ;  that  is,  fo  much  more  or  lefs  trade 
will  there  be  amongft  the  people.  On  this  the  revenue  of 
the  nation  doth  fo  much  depend,  that  the  whole  amount  cf 
it  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  as  this  is,  or  is  not  duly  encourag- 
ed ;  befides,  the  fame  funis  will  effect  more  or  lefs  ac- 
cordingly. 

XIII.  The  cafh  of  any  nation  will  always  decreafe  and  be- 
come fcarce,  in  proportion  as  the  rents  are  raifed,  above 
what  the  plenty  of  money,  circulating  in  trade  amongfl  cbei 
people,  will  well  enable  them  to  pay  ;  and,  where  there  is 
not  land  enough  cultivated  to  keep  down  the  icnts,  aind 
thereby  to  remedy  this  mifchief  and  fupport  the  people,  it 
may  go  to  fuch  an  extream,  as  to  leave  very  little  money  in 
the  nation.  For,,  where  rents  are  railed,  every  tiling  e'le 
muft  and  will  rife  too  :  whence  other  nations  will  be  able  to 
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fupply  our  market  ;  and,  as  muft  of  our  commodities  will 
Ik  nee  become  too  dear  to  be  taken  by  them  in  return,  lo  we 
fhall  fend  much  lei's  of  our  goods  to  other  foreign  markets  ; 
whereby  the  balance  of  trade  will  turn  againft  us,  and  draw 
off"  our  money,  as  long  we  have  any. 

XIV.  Rents  have  been  advanced,  from  this  principle,  which 
alone  can  pofiibly  raife  the  price  of  any  thing,  viz.  a  demand 
for  farms,  &c.  in  greater  proportion  than  they  were  well  to 
be  had. 

And,  as  this  hath  fn  a  greater  meafure  hindered  the  people 
from  f^oin^  on,  as  fueh  demand  for  farms  fhews  they  natu- 
rally would,  in  cultivating  more  land  as  they  increafed  in 
numbers,  fo  that  the  furplus  or  increafe  of  tire  people  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  themfelves  in  Trades,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Professions,  'till  they  have  fo  much  over- 
flocked  and  embarafl'ed  all  thefe,  that  their  trades,  &c.  will 
not  anfwer  to  fupport  them,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  rents  have  been  greatly  advanced,  to 
what  they  were  formerly. 

This,  therefore,  mult  be  remedied,  or  multitudes  muff,  be 
ruined  :  nor  can  the  gentleman  efcape  :  for,  if  money  be- 
comes fo  fcarce  (as  it  certainly  in  a  great  meafure  is  at  pre- 
fent amongft  the  people)  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will 
hardly  bring  money  enough  to  fupport  the  farmers,  and  pay 
all  charges  exclufive  of  rent;  as  many  gentlemen  already 
find,  who,  on  that  account,  are  obliged  to  take  their  farms 
into  their  own  management :  this  being  the  cafe,  the  gentle- 
men, we  fay,  can  fare  no  better  than  to  become  fkilful  in- 
dustrious farmers  themfelves,  and  get  their  living  by  that 
means,  'till  money,  as  it  hath  heretofore  been,  becomes 
plentiful  enough  to  pay  all  charges,  with  a  furplus  to  pay 
rent;  which  will  be  done,  whenever  the  rents  are  lowered 
enough  to  make  money  plentiful  amongft  the  trading  part  of 
the  people,  but  not  fooner. 

XV.  If  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  nation  would  lower  their 
rents  at  the  requeft  of  the  people,  this  could  not  anfwer  the 
end  ;  becaufe  the  demand  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
the  land  at  prefent  cultivated  can  produce,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fo  great,  if  the  people  be  not  diminifhed,  as  ne- 
ceffarily  to  keep  the  price  higher  than  the  money  circulat- 
ing amongft  them  will  well  enable  them  to  pay  for ;  and 
becaufe,  until  many  more  of  the  people  are  employed  in 
cultivation,  &c.  to  leffen  the  number  of  poor,  and  make 
greater  plenty,  all  kinds  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  pro- 
feffions,  mult  needs  continue  fo  overftocked  with  numbers  of 
people  employed  in  them,  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  them  all,  as  to 
the  profits,  which  is  the  fole  end  of  trade.  Wherefore,  the  na  - 
tural  way  to  lower  the  rents,  can  only  be,  by  putting  fuch  very 
great  tracts  of  wafte  land  into  cultivation,  as  may  make  farms 
abound  ;  which  will  lower  and  make  the  rents  eafy,  and 
will  employ  the  people,  not  in  cultivation  only,  but  in  every 
kind  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  calling,  i  or  all  this  will 
be  the  necefl'ary  confequence  of  cultivating  fuch  large  tracls 
of  wafte  larrcl,  as  muft  be  cultivated  to  make  farms  abound, 
and  rents  eafy. 

Senfible  we  are,  that  proportions  of  this  kind,  'till  they  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  fcrutinized,  will  meet  with  ob- 
jections at  firft  from  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates  :  fince,  fay 
they,  if  the  plenty  of  all  produ&ions  of  the  land  be  fo 
greatly  increafed,  that  the  whole  thereof  fhould  become  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  at  prefent,  the  general  rental  of  the 
kingdom  muft  neceffarily  be  lowered,  in  proportion  there- 
to :  we  are  fo  apprehenftve  of  the  temporary  prevalence  of 
this  prejudice  againft  what  has  beqn  fuggefted  on  this  head, 
that  it  may  not  be  eafily  removed  :  but,  fuppofing  that  the 
confequence  of  inclofing  and  cultivating  great  quantities  of 
more  lands,  both  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  fhould  occa- 
fion  a  fall  in  the  general  rental,  we  conceive  it  will  not 
prove  any  real  lofs  to  the  proprietors.  For, 
What  has  been  urged  is  a  weighty  argument  to  fhew,  that  the 
fcarcity  of  money  among  the  people  will  unavoidably  dif- 
able  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents.  To  this  caufe,  which 
naturally  leflens  the  confumption  of  all  things,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  national  cafh  grows  fcarcer,  and  thereby  keeps  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  from  rifing  to  a  price,  that  might  enable 
the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  it  muft  be  afcribed,  that  corn, 
&c.  frequently  fcarce  fetches  money  enough  to  pay  all 
charges,  exclufive  of  rent,  and  not  to  the  plenty  of  corn, 
confidered  in  itfeif.  For,  cheap  as  corn  is,  the  number  of 
poor,  as  meft  parifhes  find,  is  greatly  increafed  of  late 
years  :  this  is  apparent,  from  the  numbers  we  are  continu- 
ally tranfporting,  and  the  neceffity  of  erecting  workhoufes 
for  the  poor,  and  the  complaints  of  tradefmen  all  over  the 
kingdom,  which  have  been,  and  are  very  great,  and  very 
juit.  Now  fuppofe  corn,  &c.  cenfiderably  advanced,  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  what  muft  become  of 
the  trading-  part  of  the  nation,  who  already,  with  juftice, 
complain  they  can  hardly  get  money  to  fupport  themfelves 
at  the  prefent  rates  of  things?  And  how  much  more  would 
the  poor  and  their  calamities  increafe,  by  fuch  a  rife  of  ne- 
ceffaries, together  with  the  ftill  gieater  decay  of  trade  it 
muft  occafion  ;  fince,  if  the  prices  of  things  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced, the  people  in  general,  for  want  of  money,  muft,  if 
poffible,  be  ftill  lefs  confumers,  apd  confequenrly  occaiion 


juft  fo  much  lefs  bufinefs  amongft  them,  who  have  alread^1. 
much  too  little  ?  Befides,  it  is  always  found  that  as  trade; 
leflens  (or  is  divided  amongft  mere  particulars,  which  is 
much  the  fame  thing  in  effedt)  the  profits  of  trade  leffen  in 
full  greater  proportion  to  the  bufinefs  tranfacied. 
But  to  proceed  :  To  fhew  that  gentlemen  will  lofe  nothing 
by  falling  the  rents,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  all  the  land  in 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  raifed  20  1.  percent,  per  ann.  ft*e 
the  land  would  bear  no  more  corn,  graze  no  more  cattle, 
&c.  than  it  now  doth,  muft  not  the  corn  and  cattle,  &c.  be 
confiderably  advanced  ?  and  muft  not  the  labourer,  whofe  ne- 
ceffaries muft  then  coft  more,  have  more  for  his  labour  ? 
and  muft  not  timber  to  make  carriages,  and  for  every  other 
ufe,  coft  more  to  fell  and  hew  it,  etc.  and  muft  not  horfes, 
to  draw  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.  to  market,  be  more 
valuable ;  and  confequently  carriage,  and  every  manufacture 
coft  more  too?  All  things  would  certainly  thus  be  raifed,  if 
money  could  be  found  to  circulate  them  at  fuch  an  advance. 
And  then,  iince  gentlemen  are  confumers,  and  muft  buy 
every  thing  as  well  as  others  at  this  advance,  what  would 
they  be  advantaged  by  receiving  20  per  cent,  per  ann.  more, 
and  paying  that  at  leaft,  if  not  more,  for  what  they  want  ? 
But  if  gentlemen  fhould  fay,  this  would  be  fo  as  to  what  thev 
fpend,  yet  what  they  fave  and  lay  up,  would  be  more :  for 
inftance,  Suppofe  a  gentleman  of  1000 1.  per  ann.  now 
fpends  500 1,  and  lays  up  5C0I.  per  ann.  if  eftates  were  thus 
raifed,  he  would  at  the  fame  rate  fpend  600 1.  and  lay  up 
600 1.  per  ann.  But  how  would  he  be  the  richer,  fince,  the 
price  of  every  thing  being  raifed  in  like  proportion  at  leaft, 
which  is  an  unavoidable  confequence,  his  6col.  would  pur-* 
chafe  no  more  than  500I.  did  before?  Wherefore,  gentle- 
men would,  in  this  cafe,  be  not  one  jot  advantaged. 
If,  therefore,  rents  fhould  fall  30  per  cent,  per  ann.  every 
thing  would  certainly  fall,  in  at  leaft  the  lame  proportion  ; 
fo  that  gentlemen  would  lofe  nothing  but  the  name  of  fo  much 
per  annum  ;  which,  I  think,  the  argument  above  doth  fuf- 
ficiently  evince.  But,  left  the  name  of  lofing  fo  much  per 
annum  fhould  be  a  prejudice,  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  this  fo  necefl'ary  propofal,  let  it  be  further  con- 
fidered, that  empty  houfes,  the  number  of  which  at  prefent 
is  very  great,  and  will  be  greater  ftill,  if  this  method  be  not 
taken  to  fill  them  ;  I  fay,  empty  houfes,  if  they  can  be  fill- 
ed, are  real  eftates  as  well  as  land.  Now,  if  money  be  thus 
made  plentiful,  as  it  certainly  may,  this  plenty  of  money  will 
foon  make  trade  flourifh  ;  and  a  flourifning  trade  will  foon 
enable  the  people  to  occupy  more  houfes,  and  hereby  the 
Number  of  People  likewife  will  foon  be  increafed  ;  fo 
that  landlords  taken  in  their  full  extent*,  including  land- 
lords of  houfes,  as  well  as  of  land,  will  thus  certainly  be 
gainers,  by  falling  their  eftates  fo  much  as  fhall  be  needful  to 
make  money  plentiful,  which  will  foon  fill  their  houfes. 

*  Dr.  Nichols,  in  his  Conference  with  a  Theift,  page  64, 
fays,  To  confider  farther,  how  mightily  this  nation  of 
ours  hath  increafed  within  a  century  or  two  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  civil  and  external  wars,  ard  tbofe  valt 
drains  of  people  that  have  been  made  into  our  plantations, 
fince  the  difcovery  of  America  :  how  the  city  of  Lon- 
don hath  doubled  itfeif  within  thefe  forty  years,  notwith- 
standing the  laft  greatplague  ;  and  how  the  country  h-v.h 
increafed,  though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a  conficerable 
proportion,  &c. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  if  lands  muft  fall  30  per  cent,  which  is 
near  a  third,  to  fill  the  houfes,  and  but  an  eighth,  or  a  ninth 
of  the  number  of  houfes,  as  I  fhail  fhew,  remain  to  be  fill- 
ed ;  how  are  landlords,  taken  in  the  full  fenfe  of  the  word, 
including  landlords  of  houfes  as  well  as  of  land,  gainers? 
To  which  we  anfwer,  that  the  rents  are  now  raifed  above 
their  proper  value;  for  the  proper  value  of  anything  is 
really  no  other  than  what  the  money  circulating  among  the 
people  will  well  enable  them  to  pay  ;  nor  can  any  greater  va- 
lue be  long  fupportcd,  by  any  means  whatfoever. 
But  it  will  be  afked,  How  fhall  we  know  when  the  prices  of 
things  are  at  this  proper  value  ?  I  anfwer,  that  as  the  price 
of  labour  is  always  conftituted  of  the  price  of  neceffaries, 
and  the  price  of  all  other  things  chiefly  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour, whenever  the  price  of  neceffaries  is  fuch.,  that  the  la- 
bouring man's  wages  will  not,  fukably  to  his  low  rank  and 
ftation  as  a  labouring  man,  fupport  fuch  a  family,  as  is  com- 
monly the  lot  of  many  of  them  to  have,  the  price  of  neceffaries 
being  then  evidently  fo  much  too  high,  every  thing  elfe  is  fo 
too,  or  then  may  the  prices  of  things  juftiy  be  faid  to  be 
above  this  proper  value, 

But  it  will  appear,  perhaps,  that  gentlemen  will  be  the  richer 
for  falling  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  20  or  30  per  cent, 
per  ann.  provided  this  fail  be  effected  only  by  the  addition 
and  cultivation  of  fo  much  more  land,  as  Will  make  farms  Co 
plentiful,  as  to  reduce  the  rents  of  lands  to  fuch  degree. 
For, 

If  it  fhall  appear  that  landed  gentlemen  would  be  the  poorer, 
if  all  the  Jands  in  the  kingdom,  were  raifed  20  per  cent.  ] 
ann.  it. fhould  feem  the  reverie  muft  neceflanly  follow;    i.  e. 
that  he  would  be  the  richer,   if  all    the  lands  were  fallen  20 
or  30  per  cent,  per  annum  ;   that  is  to  if-y,  70  or  80I.  wouiJ 
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Certainly  purchafe  more,  if  all  the  lands  were  fo  fallen,  than 
■    120  I.   would  do,   if  all  the  lands  were  fo  railed  :    which  we 
ihall  endeav.oui  to  prove. 

J f  all  the  lands  were  railed  20  per  cent,  per ann    it  is  certain 
they  would  not  produce  more,   but,   perhaps,   lefs,  than  they 
now  do,  by  putting  it,   in  fome  degree,  out  of  the  farmer's 
power  to  exercife  fo  much  (kill  and  be  at  fo  much  expenceto 
oiiltivate  them,  as  they  could   do  before  the    rents  were  fo 
raifed  :   we  lay,   fmce  the  land  could,   however,   produce  no 
more  than  it  now  docs,  all  the  produce,   whatever  it  confifts 
of,  mud  be  fold,  not  only  for  all  the  20  pounds  more,  but 
there  muft  be  profits  likewife  on  all  thofe20  pounds  to  enable 
the  farmers  to  buy  whatever  they  want  at  higher  prices  ;  which 
every  thing  mult  needs  be  advanced  to,  from  thus  railing  the 
produce  ;  which,  as  it  pafles  through  every  mechanical  and 
manufactural   hand,  mult  ftill  have  proportionably  increafed 
profits  on  the  thus  raifed  prime  coft,  before  it  comes  to  the 
coiilumer  ;  who,  therefore,  muft  thus  certainly,  in  the  end, 
not  only  pay  all  the  advanced  20  I.  rent,  but  likewife  the  ne- 
cellary  profits  thereon   through  all   the  feveial  hands  it  mud: 
pafs  :  and,  fince  the  price  of  labour  [fee  the  articles  La- 
bour and  Manufacturers]  which  adds  the  greateft  va- 
lue to  every  thing,  muft  be  enhanced  alfo,  it  is  manifeft,  the 
fame  quantity  of  produce  muft  be  dearer,   by  all  the  firft  ad- 
vanced 20  1.  rent,  and    by  fuitable  profits  to  all  the  federal 
hands  through  which  it  muft  pafs,  together  with  a  greater 
charge  of  labour   thereon  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
fame  quantity  of  produce  muft  thus  coft  a  great  deal  more, 
than  all  the  20 1.  rent,  by  which  it  was  firft  enhanced,  the 
parts  muft  coft  more  too  in  fuch  proportion  ;  fo  that  we  need 
not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  140I.  could  not,  in  this  cafe,  pur- 
chafe  what  iool.  now  doth :  whence  it  appears,  that  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  confumers  in  common  with  others,  would 
thus  evidently  be  much  the  poorer  for  fo  raifing  their  eftates ; 
and,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem  an  undeniable   conicqucnce, 
that  they  would  be  the  richer  by  lowering  their  eftates  20  or 
30  per  cent,  per  ann.  fmce  it  muft  be  equally  certain,  that 
70  or  80 1,  would  purchafe  more,   in  this  cafe,  than    iool. 
does  at  prefent ;  as  it  is  certain   120I.  in  the  other  cafe, 
would  not  purchafe  fo  much  as  tool,  now  does. 
And  this   both   accounts   for,   and  verifies   an   obfervation, 
which  fome  gentlemen  make,   and  wonder  at,  viz.  that  they 
experience  they  cannot  live  fo  hofpitably  on  the  fame  eftates 
as   their  anceftors  did,    who  had  vaftly  much  lefs  income 
from  them,  than  their  fucceflors  now  have,  who  make  this 
obfervation. 

If  therefore,  gentlemen  find  themfelves  ftraitened,  by  raifing 
rents  above  what  the  circulating  money  will  enable. them  to 
pay,  how  great  muft  the  ftraits  and  difficulties  prove  which 
are  brought  on  the  people,  out  of  whom  fuch  heavy  rents  are 
raifed? 

It  may  probably  be  objected,  that  this  argument  concludes 
too  much;  fince,  if  70  1.  will,  in  this  cafe,  purchafe  more 
than  120I.  why  will  not  nothing  purchafe  more  than  fome- 
thing?  To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  There  is  a  proper 
point,  at  which  it  will  (top  of  itfelf,  which  is  this:  when- 
ever the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  and  price  of  necefla- 
ries  ate  made  fo  near  equal,  that  he  can,  fuitably  to  that 
low  rank  in  life,  maintain  (uch  a  family  as  he,  in  common 
with  all  the  human  kind,  may  be  prefumed  to  raife :  when 
the  labouring  man's  wages  will  do  this,  the  rent  the  lands 
will  then  bear,  is  that  pioper  and  fit  rent,  which  will  en- 
able gentlemen  to  purchafe  more  of  every  thing,  than  any 
larger  rents  can  enable  them  to  do:  which  may  be  proved 
thus : 

Suppofe  the  rents  raifed  fo  much,  as  necelTarily  to  carry  the 
price  of  goods,  to  confumers  in  general,  to  higher  rates  than 
the  money  they  can  get  will  enable  them  to  purchafe  what 
they  really  want;  this  will  make  a  kind  of  unnatural  plenty 
of  goods,  prefenting  themfelves  for  buyers,  who,  though  they 
really  want  them,  cannot  find  money  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe them,  and  therefore  are  compelled  to  abridge  their  ne- 
ceffary  wants  as  much  as  they  can  :  this  depreffes  the  value  of 
thofe  goods  (which  thus  in  the  end  muft  want  buyers)  below 
the  rates  which  the  rents  have  made  necefTary ;  and  this  will 
inevitably  keep  the  produce  of  the  land  which  the  farmers 
bring  to  market  fo  low,  that  they  cannot  make  it  anfwer  to 
bear  all  charges,  and  pay  their  rents ;  whence  gentlemen  muft 
iind  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  get  their  rents;  whilft, 
.it  the  time,  whatever  they  buy,  as  hath  been  proved,  will 
neceffarily  be  dearer  in  a  greater  proportion,  than  ever  the 
tents  can  be  railed  ;  whereby  it  feems  plain,  that  fuch  rents 
of  land  in  general,  as  will  neareft  comport  with  the  point 
above-mentioned,  will  always  purchafe  molt  of  every  thing. 
There  is  yet  another  weighty  argument  to  induce  gentlemen 
to  make  money  plentiful,  by  an  annual  additional  culture  of 
a  due  proportion  of  land  ;  that  is,  a  due  regard  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  own  families.  For,  let  it  be  confidered,  that 
men  come  into  this  world  to  raife  a  new  generation,  and  de- 
part out  of  it.  Now,  the  term  of  life,  men  will  be  found 
to  have  one  with  another,  from  the  time  of  marriage  to  their 
death,  is  very  liitle  more  than  20  years:  in  which  time,  one 
marriage  with  another,  we  may  fuppofe,  produces  about 
four  children,  who  live  to  man's  eftatc "  fuppofe  a  gentle- 
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man  of  20C0I.  per  ann.  to  make  provifion  for  his  children* 
lays  up  500I.  per  ann.  which,  in  20  years,  will  be  lo,OOOl. 
faved  for  them,  and  which  divided  into  four  parts,  inclu d 
the  widow's  fhare,  which  muft  often  happen,  can  be  but 
2500 1.  for  each  child's  fhare:  and,  fince  this  is  not  only 
much  inferior  to  the  eftate  it  was  faved  out  of,  but  hai 
diffident,  viz.  the  intereft  thereof,  to  maintain  a  fn 
fon  handfomely,  moft  of  the  children  muft  be  introduced  in- 
to trade,  to  improve  their  money  {'rs  their  families,  or  they 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  nothing.  If  trade  be  Languifhing  anil 
diftreffed,  it  cannot  be  expected  but  many  fuch  will  fink  in 
the  general  difficulties  trade  lies  under:  wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  way  practicable  to  make  the  money  plentiful  amongft 
the  people  in  general,  which  never  fails  to  make  trade  flou- 
rifh,  it  ought  to  be  done,  not  only  from  a  common  prin- 
ciple of  affection  to  the  public  good,  but  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  every  gentleman's  own  immediate  offspring,  many 
of  whom  are  fure  to  be  affected,  as  trade  profpers  or 
decays. 

But  the  languifhing  condition  of  trade  is  by  fome  afcribed  to 
the  luxury  of  people,  concerning  which  let  it  be  confidered  : 
It  is  expected  of  every  man,  that  he  provide  for  himfelf  and 
family  a  fupport ;  but  this  expectation  is  unreafonable,  if 
things  are  not  fo  wifely  conftituted  in  their  own  nature,  that 
every  one  may  attain  this  end. 

The  ways  men  have  to  attain  this  fupport,  are  the  exercife 
of  their  feveral  occupations. 

Thefe  arife  folely  out  of  the  mutual  wants,  &c.  of  mankind. 
Children,  who  can  do  little  or  nothing  towards  fupplying 
themfelves,  make  about  half  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  fince 
more  than  half  the  human  race  die  under  1  7  years  of  age. 
If  the  people  muft  retrench  in  their  expence,  they  muft  do 
fome  or  all  thefe  things,  viz.  wear  fewer  and  worfe  doaths, 
&c.  eat  lefs  and  worfe  victuals,  employ  fewer  or  no  fervant>, 
occupy  lefs  houfe-room,  and  ufe  lefs  light  and  fuel,  and  fpend 
little  or  no  money  in  any  plc.ifurc  or  diverficn;  and,  inftead 
of  wine  or  ftrong  beer,  drink  fmall  beer  or  water,  and  avoid 
marriage,  as  many  certainly  do,  becaufe  it  creates  a  greater 
expence  than  they  can  fupport.  Would  not  this  lefl'en  the 
confumption  of  every  thing,  and  hinder  many  from  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  and  families,  by  making  fo  much  lefs  bufir.e;  . 
amongft  the  people,  and  thereby  greatly  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  poor;  who,  if  no  other  way  be  found  to  employ  them, 
which  tillage  alone  in  this  cafe  can  do,  muft  become  a  much 
greater  burthen  than  they  are?  Befides,  where  the  poor  in- 
creafe, the  profits  of  trade  will  be  ftill  more  and  more  re- 
duced, through  lofles,  and  want  of  trade,  and  the  efforts  of 
fuch  great  numbers  of  indigent  people,  as  muft  be  flrivii  g 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  reduced  quantity  cf  trade  thac 
remains.  And  muft  not  the  revenue  be  greatly  diminifned 
likewife,  fince  in  this  cafe  the  confumption  of  things,  en 
which  the  revenue  entirely  depends,  muft  be  leflened  very 
much?  A  beggarly  people  can  neither  pay  great  taxes  or 
great  rents. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  urging  the  people  to  be  lefs  confumers, 
things  fhould  be  made  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  greater 
confumers,  that  trade  and  commerce  might  increafe,  and 
not  diminifh.  Hereby  luxury  would  find  it's  natural  and 
proper  bounds,  which,  if  any  man  tranfuefled  in  an  extra- 
ordinary mealure,  he  would  be  fufficiently  whipped  with  his 
own  rod. 

Moreover,  with  refpect  to  the  nature  of  luxury,  thofe  that 
are  not  influenced  by  the  natural  motives  to  frugality,  will 
not  eafily  be  reftrained  by  any  other  whatfoever. 
The  natural  motives  to  frugality  are  thefe,  prefent  provifion 
for  families,  and  fortunes  for  children. 

They  who  neglect  the  former,  muft  foon  fuffer  want;  and 
they  who  would  provide  for  the  latter,  muft  coniider  what 
the  term  of  life  is,  which  they  may  reafonably  hope  for,  and 
take  care  that  their  gains  and  expences  are  proportioned  to 
the  end  defigned. 

As  perfons  muft,  generally  at  leaft,  have  tolerable  fortunes 
themfelves,  who  fhall  be  able  to  provide  fortunes  for  their 
children,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  man  fets  out  with  2000!. 
and  by  fkilful  and  prudent  management  he  gains,  one  year 
with  another,  about  500 1.  If  men  who  have  fuch  fortunes 
muft  not  live  a  little  decently,  whence  can  trade,  which  en- 
tirely depends  on,  and  terminates  wholly  in  the  confumption 
of  things,  arife?  How  can  landlords  expect  any  confiderable. 
rents  for  their  houfes,  &c.  and  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and 
all  other  charges,  and  maintain  a  middling  family  in  London, 
with  decency  fuitable  to  a  reputable  tradefman,  when  250!. 
per  ann.  is  nothing  fuperfluous,  even  where  all  things  are 
managed  with  great  oeconomy  ? 

But  fuppofe,  in  this  cafe,  fuch  a  man  fhould  Jay  up,  one  year 
with  another,  200 1.  and  that  for  20  years,  which  i?,(  1  be- 
lieve, much  about  the  term  men  have  to  raife  and  provide  for 
families,  he  then  would  add  4000I.  to  his  firft  2000  1.  which 
makes  6000 1.  together,  to  be  divided  amongft  four  chil- 
dren, which  1  t,ake  to  be  the  number  one  marriage  with 
therraifes;  this  fum,  therefore,  will  be  but  1200b  for  c.u  h 
child's  fhare,  if  a  like  fum  be  referved  for  the  widow;  and  it 
there  fhould  be  no  widow,  but  1500I.  for  each  child,  which 
will  not  often  fet  them  in  better  circurnftances  than  their  pa- 
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vents  fet  out  in  :  but,  if  things  muft  be  worfe  than  this,  fa- 
milies muft  foon  fink  into  poverty.  And,  fince  thefe  things 
are  fubjcd  to  many  and  great  contingencies,  nobody  ought 
to  think  25  1.  per  cent,  p^r  arm.  even  on  fuch  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade,  too  great  gain;  efpecially,  conftdering  what 
flcill  and  pains  are  neceffary  to  reach  this  end,  and  to  what 
great  rifk  money  employed  in  trade  is  always  expofed,  befide 
the  prefent  and  future  provifion  with  which  families  are  to  be 
fopplied  out  of  it.  , 

Nothing  ought  to  be  deemed  luxury  in  a  tradefman,  whilft 
he  lives  at  about  half  the  income  of  his  bufinefs ;  yet  in  pru- 
dence he  ought  not  to  make  too  great  a  figure,  becaufe  of  the 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of  trade,  which  may  happen 
fome  time  or  other,  by  misfortune,  if  not  otherwife,  to  turn 
ao-ainft  him  3  and  becaufe,  the  more  he  can  lay  up  for  his 
children,  the  more  will  he  have  done  towards  railing  them 
to  better  ftations  in  life.  _ 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  deemed  luxury  in  a  tradefman  if  he  Ipends 
the  whole  income  of  his  bufinefs,  if  fuch  expence  be  unavoid- 
able, when  the  utmoft  frugality  and  good  management  are 
exercifed  in  fuch  a  man's  family. 

Peace  and  plenty  comprehend  all  the  felicity  mankind  were 
defined  to  enjoy  in  this  mortal  ftate,  and  are  fo  well  known 
to  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  that  they  are  pro- 
verbial terms  to  exprefs  the  compleateft  general  felicity; 
which  undoubtedly  fuggefts,  that  they  have  by  experience 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  end. 

Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  difficulty  among  the  people,  it 
mult  be  owing  to  the  defect  of  one  or  both  of  thefe. 
As  we  are  now  in  peace,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  plenty  that  the  trade  of  this  nation  is  in  fuch  a  languifhing 
condition;  the  truth  of  which  the  numerous  complaints  to 
the  parliament,  and  great  number  of  empty  houfes,  abun- 
dantly evince. 

Where  tillage  and  cultivation  of  land  are  not  annually  to  a 
confiderable  degree  increafed,  even  peace,  and  the  natural 
increafe  of  mankind,  do  neceffarily  produce  a  general  decay 

of  trade-  ,         u        a  u   r     r      1  ■  u 

For  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  vaft  bufinefs  which  war 

neceffarily  creates,  obliges  thofe  that  were  employed,  and 
found  their  livelihood  by  the  affairs  of  war,  to  employ  them- 
i'elves  in  the  trade  and  bufinefs  which  the  peaceable  ftate  of 
affairs  produce;  and,  as  hereby  there  is  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  fubfifted  on  fo  much  lefs  bufinefs  as  the 
ending  a  war  puts  a  period  to,  it  is  apparent  this  muft  divide 
the  remaining  bufinefs  into  a  great  many  more  parts;  whence 
the  profits,  which  ought  to  be  fo  much  augmented  as  the 
bufinefs  to  each  particular  becomes  lefs  (becaufe  the  expence 
of  living  will  not  be  lefs)  are  always  found  by  experience  to 
leffen,  tn  a  greater  proportion  than  the  bufinefs  to  each  parti- 
cular leffens.  This  is  the  inevitable  confequence  of  having 
a  greater  number  of  people  in  any  trade,  where  the  bufinefs 
tranfacted  by  them  all  is  no  greater  than  when  the  fame  trade 
and  bufinefs  were  in  fo  much  fewer  hands ;  and  hence  ruin 
muft  happen  to  many  whofe  trades  are  thus  unhappily  cir- 
cumftanced. 

Befides,  peace,  lowering  the  intereft  of  money,  brings  many 
more  people  into  trade,  who  either  cannot  live  on  the  reduced 
intereft  of  their  money,  or  are  not  Satisfied  to  do  fo,  and, 
therefore,  enter  on   trade  to  improve  their  money  to  better 
advantage  ;  and  fuch,  having  abundance  of  money  to  employ, 
muft  needs  take  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  from  thofe  that  had 
it  before,  by  doing^bufinefs  at  much  lefs  profit  than  it  was 
before  done,  that  they  may  employ  the  large  fums  they  bring 
into  tiade.  This  muft  needs  make  it  very  difficult  for  people 
of  much  lefs  fortunes  to  get  a  living,  greatly  increafe  the 
number  of  poor,  and  empty  the  houfes  too,   by  difabling  the 
people  to  pay  fuch  rents  as  they  did  before.     This  ftate  of 
things  will  alfo  drive  many  out  of  the  nation,  to  get  their 
livings  by  the  arts  they  ha'  e  learned  here. 
The  heavy  debts  and  taxes  which  war  hath  laid  this  nation 
under,  Sufficiently  evince  that  war  is  not  the  natural  means 
to  make  trade  flourifh,  fince  the  confequences  are  ftill  fo  bur- 
thenfpme  to  us.     And,  if  we  look  back  to    the  condition 
France  was  reduced  to  by  queen  Anne's  war,  which  intro- 
duced both  famine  and  peftilence  amongft  them,  and  occa- 
sioned the  people  to  Surround  the  dauphin's  coach  in  crowds, 
and  cry  out,  Peace  and  bread  !  Bread  and  peace!  Surely  thefe 
things  may   fully  convince  us  that  war  is  a  very  great  ca- 
lamity. 

Pence,  therefore,  being  the  only  natural  foundation  of  hap- 
pinefs to  anv  nation,  and  trade  the  particular  means  whereby 
the  people  can  be  employed  and  fubfifted,  the  promoting  and 
improving. trade  fhould  be  always  confulted,  and  efpecially 
in  time  of  peace,  which  is  favourable  to  fuch  a  defign. 
In  general,  there  Should  never  be  any  reftraints  of  any  kind 
on  trade,  nor  any  greater  taxes  than  are  abfohitely  unavoid- 
able;  for  if  any  trade,  by  this  means,  be  cramped  and  fet- 
tered, thofe  who  fubfifted  by  the  bufinefs,  which  now  hath 
reftraints  and  burthens  laid  upon  it,  will  be  rendered  incapable 
of  purfuing  it,  and,  of  confequence,  they  muft  be  employed 
fome  other  way,  or  drove  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  maintained 
at  the  public  charge  ;  which  lalt  is  always  an  additional  grie- 
vance, and  ultimately  falls  upon  trade,  and  Should,  if  there 
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be  any  poflible  way  which  might  employ  them,  be  pre- 
vented. 

That  there  are  natural  means  to  fubfift  all  mankind  in  ahappy 
condition,  manifestly  appears  from  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  hath  taken  fuch  ample  care  of 
all  the  creatures  below  us,  that  they  want  no  good  thing, 
nor  fuffer  any  hardships  but  what  unreafonable  men  bring 
upon  them.  Wherefore,  if  the  Almighty  hath  fo  wifely 
and  gracioufly  provided  for  all  the  creatures  below  us,  for 
whofe  happinefs  other  beings  evidently  appear  to  be  defigned, 
it  muft  be  abfurd  to  imagine  he  hath  difpofed  things  fo,  that 
unhappinefs  in  any  degree  fhould  unavoidably  arife  to  man, 
whom  he  hath  placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  works  in  this 
world.  Therefore,  whatever  difficulties  mankind  meet  with 
muft  be  owing  to  their  own  mifmanagement,  in  not  look- 
ing through  the  nature  of  providence  with  refpect  to  them- 
felves. 

One  branch  of  that  providence,  which  men  fhould  attend  to 
and  confider,  is,  that  mankind  as  certainly  increafe  as  other 
animals  and  vegetables,  and,  therefore,  that  increafe  muft 
continually  be  employed  in  cultivating  proportionably  more 
land:  for  otherwife,  being  all  confumers,  there  muft  con- 
tinually be  greater  numbers  fubfifted  on  the  produce  of  the 
fame  land  which  was  before  cultivated  ;  and  this  will  increafe 
the  demand  for  the  produce.,  and  inhance  the  price  of  it, 
whilft  the  increafing  people  muft  employ  themfelves  folely  in 
trades,  manufactures,  &c.  to  enable  them  to  fubfift:  whence 
it  muft  needs  come  to  pafs,  that  trades,  manufactures,  &c. 
will  foon  be  overftocked  ;  that  all  the  increafe  of  the  people 
cannot  be  fubfifted  this  way,  feeing  the  neceffaiies  of  life, 
for  which  they  all  ultimately  work,  will  all  the  while  be 
growing  dearer,  and  the  people  lefs  able  to  purchafe  them. 
And,  as  1  take  this  to  be  very  much  our  prefent  cafe,  fo  this 
'propofition  of  cultivating  proportionably  more  land,  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  natural  remedy  to  be  applied  ;  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  which,  if  fufficiently  executed,  will  foon  difcover  to 
be  an  univerfal  benefit,  notwithftanding  any  imaginary  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary. 

But  I  think  it  needful  here  to  obferve  at  what  rate  mankind 
increafe,  becaufe  their  happinefs  certainly  depends  on  culti- 
vating ftill  more  and  more  land  in  fuch  proportion.  We 
will  confider  this  matter  upon  the  principles  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  mankind  will  ab- 
folutely  double  themfelves  in  360  years,  notwithftanding  the 
contingency  of  wars  and  plagues;  therefore,  accordingly,  the 
quantity  of  land  which  every  year  fhould  be  taken  in  and  new 
cultivated,  muft  be  at  leaft  a  360th  part  of  the  quantity  at 
prefent  in  cultivation. 

Now,  if  England  be  320  miles  long,  and  290  miles  wide,  it 
muft,  fuppofing  it's  length  and  breadth  to  be  every-where 
alike,  contain  92,800  fquare  miles:  but,  as  England  is  not 
fo  regular  a  figure,  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  needful  to  deduct  a 
third  of  it's  contents  for  it's  irregularity,  towns,  and  rivers, 
and  then  there  will  be  about  62,000  fquare  miles  contained 
in  it. 

Suppofe  that   at  prefent  but  about  half,    that   is,    31,000 
fquare  miles,  are  cultivated,  a  360th  part  of  that,  viz.   86 
fquare  miles  at  leaft,  fhould  every  year  be  further  added,  and 
taken  into  cultivation,  to  hold  proportion  to  the  natural  in- 
creafe of  mankind  :  and  if  a  greater  part  of  England  be  al- 
ready improved  than  I  have  fuppofed,  or  if  mankind  increafe 
much  fafterthan  Sir  William  Petty  above afferts,  then  the  ad- 
dition every  year  muft  be  greater  in  fuch  proportion. 
But,  as  nothing  like  this  hath  hitherto  been  done,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  demonftration  that  hence  all   trades,    occupations, 
manufactures,  and  profeffions,  are  overftocked  with  numbers, 
and  embarraffed  :  and  hence  rents  have  been  advanced,  by 
the  demand  which  the  increafe  of  people  hath  occafioned  for 
land;  confequently  living  is  become  much  more  chargeable 
than  formerly,  and  the  people  lefs  able  to  fupport  themfelves : 
befides,  the  inhancing  the  price  of  neceffaries  hath  either  ad- 
vanced our  commodities,  or  made  them   fo  much  worfe  in 
quality,  that  our  neighbour-nations  have  not  taken  fo  many 
of  them  as  they  would  otherwife  have  done;  and  we  probably 
muft  have  taken  more  commodities  from  them  for  this  reafon. 
And  thus,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  balance  of  trade 
and  money  is  againft  us;  that  is,  thefgold  and  filver  of  this 
nation  have,  by  this  means,    been  really  diminifhed,  not- 
withftanding the  great  increafe  of  paper  credit  and  circula- 
tion;  and  the  prodigious  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  of 
late  years,  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  it,  whatever  pretences 
may  be  advanced  concerning  it  to  the  contrary. 
And,  if  our  trade  goes  on  fo,  and  our  competitors,  more  cr 
lefs,  fupplant  us   therein,  we  Shall,  in  time,  lofe  our  real 
cafti,  and  be  obliged  to  carry  on  our  bufinefs  with  paper  cur- 
rency only. 

But  if,  to  prevent  thefe  evils,  we  do,  as  faft  as  poffible,  put 
a  veTy  great  quantity  of  land  into  cultivation  more  than  ac 
prefent  is  cultivated,  our  poor  will  be  employed,  the  empty 
houfes  filled,  and  our  manufactures  become  much  cheaper 
and  better;  and  this  will  both  increafe  our  exportations  to 
the  nations  we  now  trade  with,  and  give  rife  to  other  foreign 
markets  to  vend  our  goods  at,  and  prevent  the  excefiive  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  amongft  ourfelvss:  -by  which  po- 
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Vcy,  the  general  balance  of  commerce  will  not  only  be  turned 
in  our  favour,  pro  tempore,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  meafures  we  have  fubmitted  throughout  this  work,  the 
fame  may  always  be  kept  fo,  and  money  thereby  become  plen- 
tiful enough  amongft  the  people  in  general,  and  their  happinefs 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  their  fteady  purfuit  of  fuch  ho- 
neft  and  induftrious  meafures:  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
other  way  in  nature  to  compafs  this  end,  and  effectually  to  re- 
cover the  trade  of  the  nation  :  for  thofe  nations  that  can  work 
cheapeft,  mull  have  the  money,  fo  certain  as  they  always  will 
have  the  commerce;  to  which  I  will  add,  that  the  people 
will  always  flow  into  thofe  nations  that  get  the  money  (i.  e. 
have  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour)  becaufe 
trade,  which  is  the  means  of  procuring  money  and  landed 
eftates,  is  that  which  employs  and  fubfifts  them. 
And  it  may  deferve  conlideration,  whether  thefe  meafures, 
fteadily  backed  and  forwarded  by  fuch  others  which  we  have 
occafionally  fubmitted,  may  not  prove  a  more  effectual  way 
than  fome  that  have  been  propofed,  fo  to  multiply  our  own 
people,  without  giving  any  difguft  or  uneafinefs  to  the  native- 
born  fubjedts,  that  we  may  have  as  little  fcarcity  as  dearnefs 
of  labour  among  ourfelves. 

And  as  to  the  purchafe  of  eftates,  which  is  always  governed 
by  the  intereft  of  money,  they  will  be  valued  at  as  many 
years  purchafe  as  they  would,  if  the  annual  rental  had  not 
fallen  ;  and,  though  the  fums  they  fell  for  muft  be  lefs  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rents  fhall  be  lowered,  yet  the  money  will 
have,  at  leaft,  all  the  fame  effects  apply  it  how  you  pleafe. 
The  great  number  of  empty  houfes  within  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  and  places  within  the  bills  of  mortali- 
ty*, will  certainly,  in  time,  be  attended  with  reducing  the 
rents,  perhaps,  full  one  half,  if  the  methods  propofed  be  not 
applied  to  prevent  it. 

*  By  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  year  1730,  which,  by  the 
preceding  and  fucceeding  years,  appears  to  be  a  moderate 
year,  there  died  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  iub- 
urbs  thereof, 
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and  23  years,  and  about  one  third,  according  to  this  bill  of 
mortality,  appears  to  be  the  par-term  of  human  life;  mul- 
tiply the  deaths  by  this  term,  (hews  the  number  of  people 
living  in  the  bills  of  mortality  to  be  about  624,423  per- 
fons ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  the  houfes,  one  with  another,  to 
contain  10  fouls,  then  the  number  of  houfes  inhabited  will 
be  62,442. 

By  a  furvey  taken  in  the  year  1732,  8000  houfes  appeared 
to  be  empty  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
places  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ;  moft  of  which  lett,  at 
an  average,  for  20 1.  per  ann.  at  which  rate,  there  was  up- 
wards of  160,000 1.  rent  yearly  loft  in  the  bills  of  mortali- 
ty, more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  building  being 
empty.  By  this  bill  of  mortality  it  alfo  appears,  that  more 
than  half  the  human  race  die  under  10  years  of  age  :  and, 
if  we  confider  the  number  of  young  perfons,  under  and 
over  this  age,  who  live  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  that 
die  in  all  the  ftages  of  life  above  this  term,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  children  make  about  half  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  as  I  have  afterted.  And  though  it  appears,  by  this 
bill  of  mortality,  that  the  term  of  life,  on  the  par,  is  about 
49  years,  excluding  all  thofe  that  die  at  20  years  and  under, 
yet  I  cannot  imagine  the  term  men  have  to  raife  and  pro- 
vide for  families  in  the  marriage-ftate  doth  much  exceed  20 
years,  fincc  it  is  pretty  certain  marriages  in  general  com- 
mence a  few  years  at  leaft  later  than  the  age  of  20  years, 
and  are  undoubtedly  generally  diffolved  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties,  before  they  both  reach  the  term  of  49 
years. 

We  are  fenfible  the  great  number  of  empty  houfes  is  afcribed 
to  the  incrcafe  of  buildings :  but,  whoever  confiders  that  there 
are  not  lefs  than  6  or  700,000  people  in  the  bills  of  mortali- 
ty, and  that,  according  to  the  natural  increafe  of  mankind, 
at  the  loweft  computation,  of  doubling  in  360  years,  the  in- 
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creafe  will  be  near  40,000  people  flnce  that  time  * ;  he  n  irl 
be  neceffarily  obliged  to  afcribe  the  empty  houfes  to  other 
caufes,  and  not  to  the  increafe  of  building  folely.  However, 
fince  they  are  built,  and  their  being  inhabited,  or  Handing 
empty,  will  certainly  have  fuch  an  influence  on  the  rents  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  revenue  likewife,  it  behoves  us  to  take 
the  proper  methods  to  fill  them  ;  which  I  am  confident  will 
foou  be  effected  by  cultivating  land  enough  to  make  a  plenty 
of  money  amongft  the  trading  part  of  the  people  in  general, 
but  not  otherwife. 

*  We  are  not  infenfible  that  Mr.  Derham,  in  his  Phyfico- 
Theology,  ihews  that  the  deaths  in  London,  as  in  moft 
great  cities,  are  greater  than  the  births  ;  whence  an  objec- 
tion may  feem  to  arife  to  the  increafe  above-mentioned; 
which  I  think  is  of  no  weight,  becaufe  if  a  nation  will  abfo- 
lutely  doubleitfelfin  about  360  years,  notwithftanding  wars 
and  plagues,  cities  muft  do  fo  too  :  nay  it  is  plain,  by  what 
Dr.  Nichols  fays,  London  increafed  at  fo  much  greater  rate 
as  to  double  itfelf  in  40  years,  notwithftanding  the  laft  great 
plague,  which  happened  in  that  period. 

But  further,  if  the  people  increafed,  as  Dr.  Nichols  fays  they 
did,  fo  as  to  double  themfelves  in  London  in  forty  years, 
notwithftanding  the  laft  great  plague,  which  happened 
within  the  period  he  wrote  of;  and  the  country  increafed, 
though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a  confulerable  proportion  (and 
I  hope  his  authority  is  fuflicient  to  bear  me  out)  then  the 
buildings  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  hath  by  no  means, 
I  think,  been  in  proportion  to  one  fourth  of  fuch  an  increafe 
of  people,  cannot  be  the  reafon  to  which  the  vaft  number  of 
empty  houfes  can  be  afcribed. 

But  the  empty  houfes  muft  be  afcribed  to  fuch  a  diminution 
of  trade,  and,  confequently,  of  cafh  amonoft  the  people, 
which  makes  it  fo  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  money  to 
fupport  them,  that  many  are  become  incapable  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  many  inufr.  have  forfaktn  the  nation  on  this  ac- 
count: for  the  people  will  diminifh  where  the  means  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  is  not  well  to  be  attained  fuitable  to  their  feve- 
ral  ranks  and  ftations ;  which  isa  necefTary  confeu/ience  where 
the  general  balance  of  trade  becomes  again  ft  any  nation. 
For  it  is  evident,  fuch  a  nation  hath  amongft  them  juft  fo 
much  bufinefs  lefs  than  their  own  feveral  wants  create,  as 
the  amount  of  the  balance  againfl  them  is,  which  leffening 
their  cafh,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  like  proportion,  brings 
a  double  inconvenience  whh  it,  viz.  want  of  money  and  em- 
ployment:  and,  if  things  are  fuffered  to  go  on  fo,  the  peo- 
ple muft  difperfe  and  diminiih.  And  therefore  this  maxim, 
well  known  amongft  merchants,  appears  well  founded,  it 
being  only  the  reverfe  of  what  is  fhewn  above,  That  the 
people  always  increafe  in  whofe  favour  the  balance  of  trade 
is  confiderable ;  as  it  muft  needs  have  been  in  ours,  in  that 
period  of  time  Dr.  Nichols  wrote  of;  fince,  notwitnftanding 
fo  great  an  increafe  of  the  people,  the  prices  of  every  thing, 
as  is  well  known,  rather  advanced  all  the  time,  which  they 
could  not  have  done  if  the  calh  of  the  nation  (without  the 
great  paper  circulation,  occafioned  fince  by  our  public  debts 
and  taxes)  had  not  increafed  in  yet  greater  proportion  than 
the  people  increafed,  as  I  think  the  illuftration  of  the  fourth 
preceding  maxim  evinces. 

Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  every  nation  ought  to  keep 
trade  on  fuch  a  foot,  as  always,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the 
balance  in  their  favour :  for,  if  mankind  double  themfelves 
only  in  360  years,  if  the  real  cafh  of  the  nation  be  not  aug- 
mented every  year  360th  part,  the  people  muft  in  a  few  years 
be  diftreffed  for  want  of  money,  unlefs  all  things  be  made  at 
leaft  fo  much  cheaper  to  prevent  it. 

And,  as  the  means  of  doing  this  is  in  the  power  of  every  na- 
tion, that  has  wafte  land  enough  to  improve  to  increafe 
their  plenty*,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price  of  things;  fo 
the  improving  fo  much  wafte  land  as  anfwers  this  end  ;  will 
furnifh  employment,  and  confequently  a  livelihood  lor  the 
people;  and  will  always,  not  only  prevent  a  confiderable 
number  of  houfes  from  Handing  long  empty,  but  will  con- 
tinually caufe  more  to  be  added  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  as  the 
vaft  increafe  Dr.  Nichols  afferts  there  was,  particularly  in 
London,  within  forty  years,  befides  the  great  increafe  in  the 
country  in  the  fame  time,  doth  fully  (hew. 

*  Dr.  John  Laurence,  in  his  Syftcm  of  Agriculture,  p.  45, 
fays,  Without  all  rpetuon,  improvement  of  Isnds,  of  what 
kind  foever,  makes  riches  and  plenty,  and  pler.tv  calls  to- 
gether inhabitants,  and  people  to  confume  it.  And  p.  47, 
he  fays,  So  plain  it  is,  that  inclofure  is  the  greaceft  en- 
couragement to  good  hulhandry  and  remedy  for  beggary, 
the  poor  being  employed  by  the  continual  hbour  bellowed 
on  fuch  land,  which  is  doubly  repaid  by  the  fruitful  crops 
it  annually  yields. 

That  we  may  put  this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  let  it  only  at  pre- 
fent  be  granted,  which  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter,  that  the  people 
in  London  and  Weftminfter  were  really  doubled  in  about  forty 
years  ;  fince  this,  nor  any  thing  like  this,  could  be  the  effect 
of  the  natural  increafe  of  mankind,  it  muft  have  fome  other 
powerful  caufe  :  this  caufe,  we  apprehend,  was  a  flourishing 
trade,  which  we  thus  prove,  viz. 
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The  people  were  doubled  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  - 
created  too  in  the  country,  though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a 
confutable  proportion }  neverthelefs,  the  piices  of  necef- 
faries, and  all  other  things  in  general,  were  higher  than 
thole  things  were  forty  years  before:  now  this,  by  our  fourth 
preccding°maxim,  was  abfolutely  impoffible,  if  the  cafh  of 
the  nation  had  not  been  vaftly  increafed  alfo.  Wherefore, 
as  we  have  no  mines,  the  cafh  could  be  increafed  only  by  ex- 
porting fo  many  more  goods  in  value  than  we  imported.  As 
this  isf  in  itfelf,  that  which  conftitutes  a  flourifhing  trade  in 
any  nation  ;  fo  we  fee  the  effect  was  the  doubling  the  people 
in  London  ;  wherefore,  let  our  trade  be  again  put  on  fuch  a 
foot,  that  we  may  be  able  to  raile  our  produce  and  commo- 
dities of  every  kind,  as  cheap  as  any  nation  can  raife,  or 
make  any  thing,  whereby  thev  may  interfere  in  any  branch 
of  our  trade;  and  the  fame  effect  will  again  manifeft  itfelf, 
and  confequently  not  only  fill  the  empty  houfes,  but  caufe 
more  to  be  add.d. 

As  it  hence  appears  abfolutely  needful  to  keep  trade  on  a 
foot,  whereby  the  balance  may  always,  on  the  whole,  be 
in  our  favour;  fo  it  is  certain,  the  mines  which  are  con- 
tinually giving  gold  and  Giver,  do  afford  fufiicient  to  fupply 
fuch  a  needful  balance.  For  the  gold  and  iilver,  which  the 
mines,  fince  the  Europeans  have  polTeffed  them,  have  not 
only  furnifhed  Europe  in  general  with  quantities  equal  to  the 
increafe  of  mankind  iince  that  time,  but  fo  much  more  gold 
and  iilver,  as  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
throughout  Europe  in  general  ;  and  efpecially  in  thole  na- 
tions who  have,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  the  molt 
confiderable  trade  with  the  countries  where  the  mines  are: 
and  this,  in  all  probability,  they  will  always  continue  to  do  ; 
but,  if  not,  we  fliall  fhew,  in  fome  future  parts  of  this  work, 
how  to  do  that  which  will  always  be  equivalent. 
And,  with  refpedt  to  the  countries  which  are  thus  continu- 
ally furnifhing  this  balance  to  the  reft  of  the  woild,  they, 
having  the  mines,  have  that  which  is  equivalent  to  luch  a 
balance  in  their  favour. 

We  have  before  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  gold  and  fil- 
ver  (i.  e.  money)  will  be  mod  plenty  where  the  mines  are: 
let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  the  people  poffeffed  of  the  mines 
could  furnifh  themlelves  with  the  neceilaries  and  pleufurts  of 
life  by  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  therefore  fhould 
think  fit  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
fhould  thereby  be  effectually  able  to  prevent  the  exportation 
thereof,  which  is  undoubtedly  impoffible  :  if  we  fuppofe  thefe 
nations  to  make  fuch  prohibition,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tinue to  work  thofe  mines,  fo  that  they  are  perpetually  yield- 
ing more  and  more  gold  and  filver,  how  great  muft  the  in- 
creafe of  thofe  commodities  foon  become?  And,  fince  gold 
and  filver  are  of  little  ufe,  befides  procuring  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  which  alone  are  real  riches,  and 
for  which  gold  and  filver  are  now  univerfally  exchanged ; 
would  not  the  great  plenty  of  thefe  commodities,  thus  con- 
tinually increafmg,  caufe  proportionably  fo  much  more  gold 
and  filver  (with  which  they  would  at  length  be  incumbered) 
to  be  given  for  the  more  neceffary  produce  and  fruits  of  the 
earth?  And  would  not  this  fo  deprefs  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver,  by  their  plenty  amongft  them,  as  to  giveoccafion  and 
encouragement  to  all  the  world  to  go  to  this  market  with 
their  produce  and  manufadtures,  which  they  can  and  will 
fell  for  a  vaft  deal  lets  gold  and  filver,  than  what  fuch  goods 
of  their  own  railing  would  in  this  cafe  be  fold  for  ?  Nay, 
they  would  find  it  a  convenience  to  be  eafed  of  the  burthen  of 
tbegold  and  Iilver,  which  the  mines,  if  continually  worked, 
would  produce,  as  certainly  as  it  is  a  relief  to  any  country 
to  export  any  other  fuperfiuous  commodities:  for,  if  they  do 
not  eciie  to  work  the  mines,  when  they  have  raifed  gold  and 
filver  enough  to  beburthenfome,  they  muft  and  will  certainly 
drop  their  cultivation  and  manufactures;  fince  men  will  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  labour  and  toil,  for  what  they  can  get 
with  much  Jefs  trouble,  by  exchanging  fome  of  their  excefs 
of  gold  and  filver  for  what  they  want. 

An.!,  if  they  fhould  be  fuppofed,  as  is  natural  enough  in  this 
pafe  to  drop  their  cultivation  of  land  and  manufactures, 
which  are  much  the  floweft  and  moft  laborious  way  of  fup- 
p'ying  themfclvcs  with  what  they  could  fo  eafily  and  readily 
procure  by  exchanging  gold  and  filver,  which  they  too  much 
abound  in,  they  would  certainly,  in  a  great  meafure,  lofe 
the  arts  of  cultivation  of  land,  and  that  of  manufactures  alfo  ; 
which  has  long  been  the  cafe  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  by 
the  acceffion  of  wealth  which  the  Weft-Indies  afforded: 
whence  thev  are  at  heft  but  a  berro-arlv  nation,  with  their 
immenfe  treafure,  and  the  conduit  pipes  to  difperfe  the  gold 
and  filver  thro'  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  which  other  nations 
drain  them  of,  by  making  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  do, 
and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mines  are  fcarcely  fufiicient 
to  anfwer  their  ordinary  occafions,  even  in  times  of  peace: 
and,  though  they  are  fenfible  of  this,  yet  they  find  by  expe- 
rience they  can't  prevent  it. 

The  cafe  is  the  very  fame,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  nation, 
whofe  quantity  of  real  or  artificial  cafh  is  large  enough  to 
fupport  the  prices  of  their  goods,  confiderably  above  the 
rates  fuch  goods  bear  in  other  nations  round  about  them. 
Whence  it  is  obvious,  that  all  prohibitions,  with  regard  to 
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coin  and  bullion,  a»  well  as  all  other  commodities,  muft  b^ 
injurious  to  commerce;  becaufe,  befides  all  other  mifchiefs 
thereby  occalioned,  they  are  always  defigned  to  reftrain  the 
money  from  going  out  of  the  nation  ;  which  will  be  eternally 
impracticable,  whilft  the  general  balance  of  trade  is  againft  a 
nation. 

We  confefs  that  we  judge  it  moft  nationallv  beneficial  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  much  as 
poffible,  but  not  by  ads  of  parliament,  fiich  reftraints,  perhaps, 
being  no  good  to  commerce  in  general,;  it  is  therefore  we 
recommend  the  railing  fuch  goods  ourfelves,  fo  cheap  as  to 
make  it  impoffible  for  other  nations  to  find  their  account  in 
bringing  them  to  us :  as  this  is  the  only  natural  and  era-dual 
prohibition  of  fuch  things  as  we  would  not  receive  from 
abroad ;  fo  I  wifh  every  nation  in  the  world  would  do  the 
like,  as  much  as  ever  they  can;  for  then  the  plenty  of 
every  thing  would  be  fo  great,  that  all  mankind  would  be 
happy,  if  this  world  is  capable  of  making  them  fo;  for  we 
are  not  partial  to  our  own  country,  but  wifh  all  mankind  to  be 
as  happy  as  I  wifh  my  country  and  myfelf.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  reader  will  obferve  what  we  aim  at. 
Firft,  That  it  is  of  no  confequence,  whether  any  nation 
hath  a  vaft  deal  of  gold  and  filver,  or  very  little  money 
amongft  them,  if  fufiicient  care  be  taken  to  make  the  plenty 
of  every  thing  great  enough,  to  render  the  money  they  have 
amply  extenfive,  to  circulate  their  trade  in  every  branch,  and 
fully  to  employ  and  fupport  all  their  people;  which  mutt 
and  will  make  them  all  happy,  and  certainly  caufe  them  to 
have  vaftly  more  foreign  trade,  by  their  thus  being  able  to 
make  and  fell  their  manufactures,  and  produce  them  at  lower 
rates  than  their  neighbour  nations  can  do.  And  this  is  abfo- 
lutely in  the  power  of  every  nation,  that  will  cultivate  land 
enough  to  effect  it,  unlefs  any  nation  fhould  have  more 
people  in  it  than  they  have  land  to  fupport  them;  which  may 
eafily  be  known,  from  the  demand  there  will  be  for  land, 
and  raifing  the  rents  in  confequence  thereof,  'till  the  prices  of 
neceffaries  become  fo  dear,  that  the  wages  f  the  labouring 
people  will  not  purchafe  what  is  needful  for  the  fuoport  of  then- 
families;  and  there  be  no  more  land  left  to  cultivate,  and  re- 
move this  mifchief,  which  will  fall  more  or  lefs  on  every  oc- 
cupation, in  proportion  as  the  poor  become  thereby  poorer 
and  more  and  more  diftreffed. 

In  this  cafe,  there  is  no  relief  but  tranfporting  the  people  wher 
they  can  have  land  enough  for  them. 

Secondly,  It  is  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  the  trade  of 
any  nation,  whether  the  people  fpend  near  or  all  their  gains, 
provided  they  do  not  fpend  more  than  they  really  gain,  for 
this  difables  them  to  make  good  their  contracts;  or  whether 
they  are  generally  frugal,  and  lay  up  confiderably.  For  the 
trade  of  a  nation  doth  very  little  depend  on  thefe  things,  but 
entirely  on  employing  the  people  in  cultivation  of  Tand  in 
general,  in  proportion  to  the  other  employments  of  man- 
kind ;  that  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  all  ultimately  work 
for,  may  be  fo  plentiful,  that  the  meaneft  of  the  people  may 
eafily  attain  a  fufficiency  of  them,  for  plenty  of  thefe  com- 
prehends all  human  felicity. 

Remarks  on  the  whole  of  this  article  of  Manuring  and 
Cultivating  additional  quantities  of  Land. 

K-cducing  the  prefent  Rates  of  Labour  appears  fo  abfo- 
lutely neceffary  to  increafe  our  foreign  and  domeftic  trade, 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  as  well  under  this  head, 
as  others  fynonimous  and  correfpondent  therewith,  how  this 
very  important  and  interefting  matter  may  be  effected,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  every  clafs  of  people  within  the  feommu- 
nity;  and  the  way  that  has  been  propofed  at  prefent,  'till 
taxes  upon  our  native  commodities  can  be  greatly  leffened, 
or  abfolutely  annihilated,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  whereby 
to  procure  fo  great  a  bleffing  :  and  this  method  will  caufe 
multitudes  of  the  Britifh  fubjects  to  become  the  polTeffors  of 
property,  who  otherwife  will  never  have  a  fhilling  to  fpare. 
What  we  have  urged,  upon  this  occafion,  we  (hall  endeavour 
to  corroborate  in  the  fequel,  where  any  natural  opportunity 
fhall  offer:  for,  as  the  principles  of  trade  in  general,  whereon 
we  have  endeavoured  to  proceed,  feem  to  be  founded  in  the 
eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  things,  and  the  conftitution 
of  the  world  itfelf;  fo  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  am  , 
capable  of  ftrict  demonftration,  let  them  be  viewed  in  what- 
ever national  light  they  can — As  certain  branches  of  trade, 
indeed,  may,  in  the  procefs  of  time  vary,  either  by  increafmg 
or  otherwife,  or  fhifting  their  channel,  or  by  any  great  al- 
teration in  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  &c.  in  fuch  cafes, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  deviate  occafionally  from 
fome  of  thofe  maxims  which  prevail  throughout  this  work.— 
This  will  ever  be  the  fate  of  what  is  mutable;  but  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  any  temporary  variation,  in  the  application  of  our 
general  principles,  will  fcarce  be  thought  an  argument  of 
their  imperfedtion  and  invalidity. 
MAP,  a  plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or 
a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  rules  of  pcrfpective*. 

*  Perfpectiveis  the  art  of  delineating  vifible  objects  on  a  plain 
furface,  fuch  as  they  appear  at  a  given  diflance  or  heigh:, 
upon  a  tranfparent  plane,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon  between  the  eye  and  the  object. 
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Though  nothing  can  reprefent  the  heavens  or  the  earth  in 
their  natural  appearances  fo  exactly  as  a  globe,  yet  the  two 
hemifpheres,  either  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth,  may  be 
represented  upon  a  plain  fuperfices,  which  are  generally  called 
projections  of  the  Iphere*. 

*  Projection  of  the  fphere  in  piano,  is  a  reprefcntation  of  the 
feveral  points  or  places  of  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  and  of 
the  circles  defcribed  thereon,  or  of  any  aiiigned  parts  there- 
of, fuch  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  fuuate  at  a  given  diftance, 
upon  a  tranfparent  plane  placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
fphere. 

The  molt  ufual  projection  of  maps  of  the  world  is  that  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which  exhibits  a  right  fphere, 
the  firft  meridian  being  the  horizon  :  the  next  is  that  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  wherein  the  pole  is  in  the  center,  and 
the  meridians  the  radii  of  the  circle. — This  reprefents  a 
parallel  fpheie. 

If  you  fuppofe  a  globe  to  be  cut  in  halves  juft  at  the  equator, 
and  each  hemifphere  reprefented  on  a  plane,  it  is  called  a  pro- 
jection of  the  «lobe  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Then  the 
equinoctial  line  will  be  the  circumference,  and  the  two  poles 
of  the  world  will  be  the  centers  of  thofe  two  projections,  and 
all  the  meridian  lines  will  be  (o  many  ftraight  lines,  or  femi- 
tliameters,  meeting  in  the  center.    .This  is  the  moft  com- 
mon method  of  leprefenting  the  celeftial  globe  and  the  ftars. 
If  the  globe  be  cut  af'under  at  the  horizon  of  any  particular 
place,  and  thus   reprefented  on  a  plane,  it  is  called  the  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  then  the  zenith  and  na- 
dir will  be  the  centers  of  thofe  projections,  and  the  horizon 
is  the  circumference  :  the  two  poles  will  be  placed  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  circumference,  as  the  pole  of  the  world  is 
elevated  above  the  horizon  of  that  place;  and  the  meridian 
will  be  reprefented  as  curve  lines,  meeting  in  the  pole-point, 
excepting  only  that  meridian  that  paffes  through  the  zenith, 
which  is  always  a  right  line.  This  is  a  more  uncommon  pro- 
jection of  the  fphere,  tho'  it  is  much  ufed  in  dialling. 
The  moft  ufual  way  of  defcribing  the  earthly  globe  on  a  plane, 
or  a  map,  is  to  fuppofe  the  globe  cut  in  halves  about  the  firft 
meridian,  at  the  ifland  Faro,  or  Teneriff:  this  is  a  projec- 
tion on   the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  then  the  firft  meridian 
will  determine  the  circumference:  the  pole-point  will  ftand 
in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  that  circle,  and  the  other  me- 
ridians will  be  curve  lines,  meeting  in  the  pole-points,  except 
that  which  paffes  through  the  center  of  the  projection,  which 
is  a  right  line. 

H:re  the  equator  will  be  a  ftraight  line,  or  diameter,  croffing 
all  the  meridians  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  two  poles. 

Here  the  two  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  drawn  at 
their  proper  diftances,  of  237  degrees  from  the  equator ;  and 
the  two  polar  circles  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  poles. 
In  this  projection  the  ecliptic  is  fometimes  a  ftraight  line,  cut- 
tin"-  the  middle  of  the  equator  obliquely  in  each  hemifphete, 
and  ending  where  the  two  tropics  meet  the  meridian:  but 
fometimes  the  ecliptic  is  drawn  as  a  curve  line,  or  an  arch,  be 
ginning  where  the  equator  meets  the  meridian,  and  carried 
upward  juft  to  touch  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  one  hemifphere, 
and  downward  to  touch  the  tropic  of  Capricon  in  the  other. 
It  is  in  this  form  the  maps  of  the  world  are  generally  drawn, 
in  two  large  hemifpheres. 

Note  here,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  reprefent  a  fpherical  body 
exactly  in  it's  due  proportion  upon  a  plane;  and,  therefore, 
the  artificial  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude,  parallels  of  la- 
titude, &c.  are  placed  at  fuch  different  diftances,  by  certain 
rules  of  art,  and  the  degrees,  marked  on  them,  are  often  un 
equal,  but  fo  drawn  as  may  moft  commodioufly  reprefent  the 
fituation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  one 
another. 

The  meridian,  or  circumference  of  thefe  circles,  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  each  marked  with  90  degrees,  begin- 
ning from  the  equator,  and  proceeding  towards  the  poles. 
Thefe  figures,  or  numbers,  fhew  the  latitude  of  every  place 
in  the  earth,  or  it's  diftance  from  the  equator;  and,  at  every 
10  degrees,  there  is  a  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  on  purpofe 
to  guide  and  direct  the  eye  in  feeking  the  latitude  of  any 
place. 

The  equator  of  each  hemifphere  is  divided  into  180  parts, 
which  makes  360  in  the  whole;  and  the  feveral  meridians, 
or  lines  of  longitude,  cutting  the  equator  at  every  1 0  degrees, 
direct  the  eye  to  find  the  longitude  of  any  place  required. 
As  the  equator,  the  feveral  lines  of  longitude,  of  latitude,  &c. 
cannot  be  reprefented  on  a  plane  exactly  as  they  are  on  a 
globe,  fo  neither  can  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  king- 
doms, provinces,  iflands,  and  feas,  be  reprefented  in  a  map 
exactly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  ftand  on  a  globe ;  but, 
as  the  divifions  of  degrees  in  a  map  are  bigger  or  lefs,  fo  the 
parts  of  the  land  and  fea  are  reprefented  tnere  bigger  or  lefs, 
in  a  moft  exact  proportion  to  thofe  lines  of  longitude  and  la- 
titude amongft  which  they  are  placed. 

Therefore,  though  the  length,  breadth,  or  diftance  of  places 
on  a  map  of  the  world,  cannot  be  meafured  by  a  pair  of  com- 
putes, as  they  may  be  on  a  globe,  yet  you  may  count  the 
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number  of  degrees  to  which  fuch  lengths,  breadths,  or  dif- 
tances correfpond,  and  thereby  you  may  compute  their  real 
dimenfions,  though  not  always  fo  well  as  on  a  globe. 
Thus  much  fhah  fuffice  concerning  maps  that  reprefent  the 
whole  world,  or  the  globe  of  earth  and  water.  Let  us  m  xt 
confider  thofe  maps  which  reprefent  particular  parts  of  the 
world,  kingdoms  or  provinces:  thefe  are  generally  drawn  in 
a  large  fquare,  and  are  to  be  conhd^red  as  parts  of  .1  projec- 
tion on  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

From  the  top  to  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  are  drawn 
meridians  or  lines  of  longitude ;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  longitude  are  divided,  and  marked  on  the  upper  and  un- 
dermolt  line  of  the  fquare. 

From  fide  to  fide  are  drawn  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  are  marked  on  the  two  fide  lines. 
Thus  you  may  eafily  find  on  a  map  what  is  the  longitude  or 
latitude  of  any  place  given,  or  you  may  find  the  point  where 
any  town  (lands,  or  (hould  ftand,  when  the  true  longitude 
and  latitude  of  it  are  given. 

Note,  In  fuch  maps  of  particular  countries  the  longitude  is 
not  always  reckoned  from  the  firft  meridian,  as  Faro,  or  Tene- 
riff, but  oftentimes  it  is  reckoned  from  the  thief  city  of  that 
kingdom  which  is  defcribed  in  the  map. 
Obferve  farther,  that,  though  in  globes  and  maps  of  the  whole 
world  the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  weft  toward  the  eaft 
yet,  in  fmaller  maps,  it  is  often  reckoned  both  ways,  as  Brif- 
tol  is  2  '  degrees  of  weftern  longitude  from  London,  Arnfter- 
dam  has  near  five  degrees  of  eaftern  longitude. 
Note  alfo,  that,  when  a  (mall  country  is  reprefented  in  a  larwe 
map,  the  lines  of  longitude  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  drawn 
not  merely  at  every  10  degrees,  as  in  the  globe,  but  fome- 
times at  every  five  degrees,  and  lbmetimes  at  every  firigie  de- 
gree. 

Let  it  be  obfc:v-d,  alfo,  in  large  maps,  thru  defcribe  any  par- 
ticular country  or  province,  as  a  (ingle  or  double  crooked 
waving  line  fienifies  a  river,  when  it  is  made  ftron^  and 
black;  fo  a  public  road  is  defcribed  bv  a  (ingle  or  a  double 
line,  drawn  from  town  to  town,  not  quite  fo  curled  nor  fo 
ftrong  as  a  river  is,  but  ftraight  or  winding,  as  the  road  itfelf 
happens  :  and,  where  the  roads  lie  through  a  broad  plain,  or 
great  common,  without  houfes  or  hedges,  they  are  lon.-etimes 
defcribed  by  a  double  row  of  points. 

As  villages  and  fmaller  towns  are  defcribed  by  a  little  circle 
or  fmall  round  o,  in  maps  of  larger  countries,  where  the  cities 
are  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a  houfe  or  two,  with  a  (pire 
or  fteeple  :  fo,  in  maps  of  fmaller  countries  or  provinces,  the 
little  towns  and  villages  are  defcribed  by  the  figure  of  a  houfe 
or  two,  and  great  towns  or  cities  are  marked  like  feveral  budd- 
ings put  together,  in  profpect,  or  cife  the  naked  plan  of  thofe 
very  towns  or  cities  is  drawn  there,  and  diftinguifhed  accord- 
ing to  their  ftreets. 

As  maps  are  drawn  to  defcribe  particular  countries  by  land, 
fo  a  defcription  of  coafts  or  fhores,  and  of  the  feas,  for  the 
ufe  of  mariners,  is  called  a  fea-chart;  and  it  diffeis  from  a 
map  chiefly  in  thefe  particulars : 

I.  A  map  of  the  land  is  full  of  names  and  marks,  defcribing 
all  the  towns,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  but,  in  a 
fea-chart,  there  are  feldom  many  parts  of  the  land  marked 
or  defcribed,  befides  the  coafts  or  fhores  and  the  fea-ports, 
the  towns  or  cities  that  border  upon  the  fea,  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers. 

II.  In  a  map  the  fea  is  left  as  an  empty  fpace,  except  where 
the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude,  &c.  are  placed:  but,  in 
fea  charts,  all  the  fhoals  or  (and,  and  (hallow  waters,  are 
marked  exactly  according  to  their  fhape,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  lie  in  the  fea,  by  founding  the  d^pth  in  every  part 
of  them. 

ill.  In  fea-charts,  the  meridians  are  often  drawn  in  ftraight 
and  parallel  lines,  and  the  lines  of  latitude  are  alio  ftraight 
parallels,  croffing  the  meridians  at  right  angles.  This  is  called 
Mercator's  projection;  and  the  points  cf  the  compafs  are 
frequently  repeated  and  extended  through  the  whole  chart,  in 
a  multitude  of  croffing  lines,  that  wherefoever  the  mariner 
is  upon  the  fea,  he  may  know  toward  what  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  he  muft  fteer,  or  direct  his  veifel,  to  carry  it  toward  any 
particular  port;  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  fee,  with  one 
caftof  an  eye,  the  various  bearings  of  any  port,  coaft,  ifland, 
cape,  &c.  toward  each  other. 

IV.  The  fea  is  alfo  filled,  in  fea-charts,  with  various  num- 
bers or  figures,  which  denote  the  depth  of  water,  and  fhew 
how  many  fathom  deep  the  (cz  is  in  thofe  places  where  the 
number  ftands :   thefe  are  calk-d  foundings. 

V.  In  fea-charts  theie  is  not  fuch  c<»re  taken  to  place  the 
north  parts  of  the  world  always  directly  upright  and  before  the 
face  of  the  reader;  but  the  coafts  and  countries  are  ufually 
defcribed  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  may  afford  the  fitted;  room  to 
bring  in  the  greateft  variety  of  lhores  and  feas  within  the 
compafs  of  the  f.imc  chart,  whether  the  eaft,  weft,  or  north, 
be  placed  directly  before  the  reader. 

Maps  are  laid  down  and  proportioned  to  a  certain  feale,  which 
is  always  taken  from  the  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  degrees  of  latitude  are  always  marked,  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fides  ef  the  map. 
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The  degrees  of  longitude  are  always  marked  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  map. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  always  of  the  fame  breadth:  where- 
fore the  diftance  of  two  places  fen  ted  directly  north  and  fouth, 
is  immediately  known  by  knowing  the  different  latitudes  ;  but 
a  degree  of  longitude  is  of  different  extent,  for  this  is  the  dif- 
tance of  a  place  from  the  firft,  or  fome  other  meridian. 
When  Ptolemy  invented  the  way  of  diffinguifhing  the  fitu- 
ation  of  places,  he  did  it  by  parallel  and  meridian  lines;  the 
latter  pairing  round  the  globe  through  the  equator  and  poles, 
and  the  former  lying  parallel  to  the  equator;  which  parallel 
lines  were  found  very  convenient  for  marking  the  latitude  in- 
to degrees  and  minutes.  Then,  for  longitude,  he  fixed  upon 
Teneriff,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  as  the  moft  weftern  part 
of  the  then  known  world  ;  which,  having  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, was  a  good  mark  for  mariners,  and  the  fitteft  piace  from 
whence  to  begin  a  general  computation. 
Accordingly,  all  the  old  maps  begin  their  eaft  longitude  from 
Teneriff;  and,  becaufe  then  only  one  fide  of  the  globe  was 
known,  the  degrees  were  only  180;  but,  fince  tne  difcovery 
of  America,  they  are  carried  quite  round  to  360.  This  me- 
thod was  always  efteemed,  and  Teneriff  reckoned  a  good 
ftandard  meridian,  'till  the  French,  who  like  nothing  which 
they  tnemfelves  do  not  invent,  thought  proper  to  alter  it,  and 
make  the  ifland  of  Faro  their  new  meridian,  which,  by  late 
obfervation,  lies  juft  two  degrees  more  weft:  wherefore,  to 
prevent  confulion,  our  modern  geographers  and  delineators  of 
maps  make  the  metropolis  of  their  own  nation  the  firft  real 
meridian:  and,  in  this  cafe,  longitude  is  two-fold,  being, 
from  London,  either  weft  or  eaft,  as  at  fea  it  is  computed 
from  fome  known  port  or  head-land.  The  longitude  of  any 
place  from  London  being  known,  the  difference  in  the  hour 
of  the  day  is  alio  known:  for,  as  the  fun  performs  his  diur- 
nal circuit  in  24  hours,  he  gains  in  each  hour  15  degrees, 
being  a  24th  part  of  360,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes; 
fo  that,  at  any  place  15. degrees  eaft  of  us,  noon  is  an  hour 
fooner  with  them,  as  it  is  an  hour  later  with  thofe  who  live 
15  degrees  weft  from  us. 

If  a  clock,  or  any  time- piece,  could  be  fo  made  as  to  go 
equal  and  true,  at  any  feafon  or  diftance,  the  theory  of  lon- 
gitude at  fea  would  be  no  longer  a  myftery  :  but,  as  that  is 
impracticable,  our  modern  aftronomers  have  contented  them- 
felves  with  obferving  the  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes  ;  for,  if  their 
appearances  and  calculations  are  exactly  known  with  us,  and 
the  fame  appearances  are  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  this 
globe,  the  difference  arifing  from  thofe  times  will  fettle  the 
difference  in  longitude,  by  the  foregoing  rule.  See  Longi- 
tude. The  eclipfes  alfo  of  Jupiter's  moons,  and  the  fphe- 
roidal  figure  of  the  earth,  two  important  difcoveries  of  the 
ieventeenth  century,  will  each,  in  their  turn,  lead  us  farther 
on  a  true  fyftem  of  longitude. 

Laftly,  though  all  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal  in  length,  yet 
degrees  of  longitude  vary  in  every  new  parallel  of  latitude: 
for,  all  the  meridian  lines  meeting  and  interfering  each  other 
at  the  poles,  thedegreesof  longitude  do  naturally  diminifh,  as 
they  proceed  either  way  from  the  equator. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  being  known,  you  may 
find  it  immediately  in  the  map,  by  drawing  a  line  or  thread 
crofs  the  map  both  ways,  and,  where  the  two  lines  cut  one 
another,  the  place  {rands. 

The  earth  being  a  globe,  a  map  of  the  whole  earth  moft  ne- 
ceffarily  coniilts  of  two  parts,  both  fides  of  the  globe  not 
being  viilble  at  once.  Accordingly,  in  an  univerfal  map,  the 
right-hand  circle  fhews  the  old  world,  or  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa;  and  the  left-hand  circle  (hews  the  new  World,  or 
America. 

Upon  the  general  map  are  marked  the  circles  correfpondent 
-  to  thofe  in  the  fphere,  namely,  the  equinoctial  line,  the  two 
tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles,  all  which  crofs  the  map 
from  eaft  to  weft;  and  the  firft  meridian  furrounding  the  two 
hemifpheres  from  north  tofouth,  the  parallels  lying  from  north 
to  fouth,  at  10  degrees  diftance;  and  the  meridians,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  weft  to  eaft,  are  alfo  marked  upon  gene 
ral  maps.  Particular  maps,  being  part  of  this,  retain  the 
meridians  and  parallels  belonging  to  that  particular  part,  which 
are  made  fmaller  or  larger,  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  drawn 
will  admit;  and  the  diftance  of  places  mentioned  in  it  are  al- 
ways exactly  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  parallels :  fo 
that,  let  a  map  be  ever  fo  fmall,  the  diftance  of  places  is  ex- 
actly (hewn,  if  meafured  according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude 
in  that  particular  map. 

Remarks  relative  to   the   perfidious   Design   of 
France  in  their  Map-making. 

The  utility  of  maps  and  charts  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  iS 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them,  in  relation  to  that 
point :  but  they  have  their  abufe,  as  well  as  ufe,  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  former,  viz.  maps;  and  this  has  been  pra&ifed  with 
no  little  artifice  and  effrontery,  in  order  to  deceive  the  whole 
woild,  if  fuch  a  thing  was  poffible:  for  certain  it  is,  that 
fome  foreign  maprmakers  have  taken  unaccountable  liberties 
in^  parcelling  out  the  globe  of  the  world  at  their  pleafure. 
Whether  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  own  Sic  volo,  fie 
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jubeo,  or  that  of  fome  body  elfe  behind  the  curtain,  with  a 
view  to  anfwer  fome  purpofes  not  fo  honeft  and  laudable  as 
could  be  wifhed,  we  (hall  not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  deter- 
mine: yet  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  take  fome  notice 
of  a  matter  of  this  nature,  that  the  Lnglilh  reader  may  be  fo 
put  on  his  guard  as  not  to  receive  French  coin  for  fterling. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  Britifh  colonics 
and  plantations,  and  the  caufe  and  foundation  of  thofe  firlt 
royal  grants  and  charters  given  by  the  crown  of  Great- Britain 
to  it's  fubjects,  forraifing  thefe  colonies  and  plantations,  mult 
be  fenfible,  that  fome  neighbouring  nations  have  attempted 
to  make  unwarrantable  and  fhameful  incroachments  upon  the 
Britifh  rights  of  trade  and  poffeffions  in  the  American  world, 
as  well  as  elfewhere:  and  thofe  rights  are  not  only  ufurped 
by  their  map-makers  by  dint  of  fcale  and  compafs,  but  are 
affumed  and  juftified  in  many  refpects  elfewhere;  which  al- 
ways has,  and  ever  will  tend  to  deftroy  the  public  tranquillity, 
'till  thofe  points  ate  impartially  and  honourably  fettled  and 
adjufted  between  the  interefted  potentates. 
We  are  forry  to  be  under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  faying 
this,  in  regard  to  any  nation,  the  end  of  our  labours  being  to 
promote  peace  and  good  harmony  with  all,  and  to  be  as  little 
inftrumental  in  ftirring  up  broils  between  one  foreign  country 
and  another,  was  it  in  our  power,  as  between  our  own  and 
others.  But  nothing  can  be  fo  effectually  prefervative  of  ge- 
neral peace  and  tranquillity  among  all  nations,  as  the  juft 
eclairciffement  of  their  refpective  rights  of  commerce  and  pof- 
feffions;  for,  if  thefe  are  left  unafcertained,  it  will  always 
give  a  handle  for  animofities. 

1  hat  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  our  Britifh  rights  of  com- 
merce and  pofleffion  remain  as  yet  undetermined,  we  refer 
them  to  the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America, 
Canada,  California,  Florida,  Louisiana.  And  how 
far  a  certain  foreign  map-maker  has  attempted  to  invade 
the  Britifh  rights,  by  the  means  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  we 
alfo  refer  the  reader  to  our  Maps  of  North  America, 
placed  at  the  end  of  our  Firft  Volume,  where  he  will  find  the 
following  rectification  of  the  French  map  by  Monfieur  D'An- 
ville,   viz. 

That  Monf.  D'Anville  has  very  partially  included  within 
the  bounds  of  French  Canada,  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  the  country  poiTeffed  by  the  five  Indian  nations, 
named  by  the  French  the  Iroquois :  whereas  they  are  the  al- 
lies, and  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
by  treaty*:  fo  that,  in  right  of  them,  the  Englifh  have  a 
claim,  not  only  to  all  the  lands  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
(including  the  French  fettlements  about  the  Champlain,  and 
other  lakes)  which  were  the  original  property  of  thofe  Indians 
and  their  dependents,  but  alfo  all  the  lands  in  and  about  the 
five  great  lakes,  viz.  lake  Ontario,  Erie,  the  Hurons, 
Michigan,  and  the  Upper  Lake,  which  the  Five  Nations 
have  fubdued,  or  made  tributary. 

*  According  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  is  flipulated, — Gallia? 
fubditi  (Janadam  incolentes,  aliique,  quinque  nationes  (a), 
Jive  cantones  Indorum,  Magna; Britannia?  imperio  fubjectas, 
ut  &  caeteros  Americas  indigenaseidem  amicitiaconjunftos, 
nullo  in  polterum  impedimento  aut  moleftia  afficiant,  &c. 
That  is  to  fay,  the  fubjects  of  France  inhabiting  Canada, 
and  others,  fhall  hereafter  give  no  hindrance  or  moleftation 
to  the  five  nations,  or  cantons  of  Indians,  fubjedts  to  the 
dominion  of  Great-Britain,  nor  to  the  other  natives  of 
America,  who  are  friends  to  the  fame,  &c. 

(a)  The  five  original  confederate  Indian  nations  are  the  Senekas, 
Cayngas,  Onomdagas,  OneeBas,  and  Mohocks;  the  Tus- 
carroes,  Missasagos,  and  other  tribes,  and  fince  incorporated 
with' them.  Therefore,  as  all  the  land  fouth  of  St.  Lawrence's  River 
is  the  original  property  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  their  allies  and  tri- 
butaries, the  French  can  have  no  fhadow  of  pretence  to  any  part  of 
this  country;  and  their  fettlement  about  Champlain  Lake  i» 
mere  depredation,  contrary  to  the  Britifh  title,  which  is  derived  from 
agreement  and  purchafe. 

The  limits  of  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  by  the  fame 
treaty,  are  St.  Lawrence's  River  on  the  north,  Penobfcut  Ri- 
ver on  the  weft,  and  St.  Lawrence's  Gulph  on  the  eaft  :  there- 
fore the  boundary  line  drawn  by  Monf.  D'Anville  in  his  map, 
crofs  thefe  provinces,  from  lake  Ontario  to  the  Isthmus 
at  the  bottom  of  Fundy  Bay,  is  an  Arbitrary  Fiction, 
falfe  and  unjuft,  and  feems  to  be  done  for  our  Britifh  map- 
makers  to  copy,  and  mifguide  the  whole  nation,  if  poflible; 
for  which  reafon  we  have  ftruck  it  out,  having  juft  authority 
fo  to  do,  and  have  put  the  whole  word  Canada  on  the  weft 
fide  of  St.  Lawrence's  River. 

The  line  that  parts  French  Canada  from  Britifh  Canada  was 
fettled  by  commiffaries  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  making  a 
curve  from  Davis's  Inlet,  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  down  to  the 
49th  degree,  through  the  lake  Abitibis  to  the  North-weft 
Ocean :  wherefore  Monf.  D'Anville's  dotted  line  eaft  of 
James's  Bay  is  likewife  falfe. 

The  French  map-makers  having  alfo  excifed  near  one  half  of 
our  fettlements,  by  drawing  a  pretended  line  from  St.  Law- 
rence's River  down  to  Georgia,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  in- 
form the  public  that  the  fame  is  a  romantic  prefumption, 
void  of  all  authority  ;  for,  by  public  Indian  treaties,  our  right 
is  far  beyond  the  great  lakes,  and  fouth- weft  to  the  Chickafas 
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nation,  by  the  branches  of  the  Miffiffippi :  and,  fince  many 

of  the  Indian  people  among  the  faid  lakes  are  united  with  the 

Iroquois  Indians  near  New  York,  either  by  covenant  or  con- 

quctt,  it  is  an  idle  vanity  to  fuppofe  a  dotted  line  in  a  French 

map  will  exclude  the  Englifh  from  all  thofe  nations,  where 

their  trade  and  dominions  fo  vifibly  extend. 

In  this  refpect,  alfo,  we  have  in  our  maps  endeavoured  to  reflore 

the  Englifh  fettlements  to  part  of  their  juft  pretenfions :  and, 

indeed,  by  the  grants  of  our  kings  we  might,  perhaps,  have 

carried  our  pretenfions  quite  through  Louifiana,  weftward  to 

the  South  Sea,  without  being  guilty  of  incroaching  on  the 

juft  rights  of  the  French,  as  the  French  map-makers  have 

been  of  incroaching  on  ours. 

By  feveral  treaties  made  and  renewed  with  the  Cherakees, 
the  Chikasas,  the  Nautches,  and  the  other  Creek. 
Nations,  the  fubjetts  of  his  Britannic  Majestt  have 
a  right  of  pofTeflion  at  lead  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Chika- 
sas, at  the  river' Miffiffipi:  whereas,  in  many  of  thofe 
parts,  the  French  have  no  other  title  but  that  of  intrufion 
and  force.  Their  map-makers,  therefore,  are  advifed  to  put 
their  Louisiana  farther  weft,  as  is  partly  rectified  in  our 
firft  map  of  North  America,  for  no  part  of  the  Apalachy 
Mountains  is  any  fixed  boundary  to  the  British  Empire 
in  America. 

Thefe  inftances,  with  a  great  many  others  we  could  give, 
which  relate  as  well  to  other  countries  as  our  own,  point 
out,  perhaps,  the  truereafon  and  motive  why  the  French  have 
long  endeavoured  to  en'grofs  the  care  of  geography  to  them- 
i'elves;  and  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  by  the  meafures  taken  by 
them,  they  have  brought  it  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
nation  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  the  proper  encourage- 
ment which  it's  profeflbrs  meet  with  in  France,  who  were 
never  fo  numerous  as  at  prefent. 

Our  neighbours  appear  to  be  particularly  zealous  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  geography,  in  order,  it  may  be,  to  extend  their 
commerce  and  dominions  firft  upon  paper,  to  pave  the  way 
to  do  it  hereafter  in  reality;  for,  by  their  map-makers 
throwing  out  their  incroachments  and  depredations  in  this 
feemingly  harmlefs  and  inofFenfive  way  firft,  they  fo  feel  the 
pulfe  of  other  nations,  that  they  can  pafs  a  good  judgment 
what  lengths   they  may   prefume  to  go  in  any  important 

n n;    and  may,    with  a  better  grace,    authenticate 

their  pretenfions,  by  producing  to  our  commiiTaries  their  own 
infallible  maps. 

There  is  an  office  in  the  French  marine,  for  depofiting  charts 
and  plans,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  : 
a  regulation  proper  to  be  eftablifhed  in  every  maritime  trading 
nation  *. 


*  Monf.  Bellin  on  this  occafion  obferves,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Collection  of  Memoirs,  ■  That  it  is  difficult  to  corredt 
'  thechartseffeftually,  finceitrequires  extraordinary  helps, 

*  out  of  the  power  of  a  private  man  to  procure,  and  which 

*  thofe  only  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  able  to  pro- 
«  vide.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  collecting  all  the  mate- 
'  rials  neceiiary  for  fuch  a  defign,  but  by  eftablifhing  an 

*  office  for  the  purpofe,  like  that  of  charts,  plans,  and 
'  journals,  belonging  to  the  marine  of  France.' — And  will 
not  the  fame  hold  good  in  relation  to  maps?  And  would 
not  fuch  an  inftitution  as  this,  both  with  regard  to  charts 
and  maps,  and  the  journals  of  all  curious  navigators,  well 
become  the  vvifdom  of  the  Britifh  nation?  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  great  difagreement  which  is  apparent  between 
charts  and  maps,  renders  fomething  of  this  kind  abfolutely 
neceffary.     Thofe  maps  publilhed  by  Monf.  D'Anville, 
and  which  we  have  tranflated  into  Englifh  for  this  work, 
and  greatly  corretfted  and  improved,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
the  fecurity  of  our  Britifh  rights  of  trade  and  pofTeffions, 
eoft  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whofe  order  they  were  un- 
dertaken, feveral  thoufand  pounds  frerling  :   and  whether 
our  maps,  engraved  by  thofe  great  artilts  Mr.  Emanuel 
Bowen,  geographer  royal  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  Mr. 
Kitchen,  and  Mr.  Seale,  are  not  executed  with  refpeft  to 
the  engraving  parts  full  as  well  as  the  French,  and  better 
than  any  before  done  in  England,  is  fubmitted  to  the  pub- 
lic.   But  thefe  are  not  the  only  fpecimens  we  have  of  the 
great  abilities  of  thofe  Engliih  artifts  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing :  their  general  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  together 
with  their  particular  maps  of  the  counties,  printed  on  fu- 
perfine  atlas  paper,  and  fold  by  J.  Tinney,  at  the  Golden 
Lion  in  Fleet-flreet,  London,  demonftrate  that  they  are 
inferior  to  no  artifts  in  their  way,  in  the  whole  world.  And, 
'cill  thefe  gentlemen  did  exert  themfelves,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  the  French  greatly  excelled  us  in  this  particular ; 
but,  fince  we  have  fuch  celebrated  artifts  of  our  own,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  receive  all  encouragement  from 
the  public,  that  their  merits  entitle  them  to.    Maps  are  not 
c.ily  of  important  ufe  to  the  nation,  by  afferting  our  rights 
of  commerce  and  pofTeflion  to  the  face  of  the  whole  world; 
but,  by  being  a  general  manufacture,  will  now  be  ac- 
ceptable in  all  foreign  nations,  fince,  at  length,  we  have 
the  honour  of  being  inferior  to  no  country  whatever  in  this 
particular.  I  am  very  forry  to  fay,  but  it  is  matter  of  facl, 
that  not  only  our  map-makers  and  map-engravers,  but  our 
engravers  in  general,  have  long  laboured  under  great  diffi- 
culties and  difcouragements.     There  is  one  thing  I  would 
crave  leave  to  mention  at  prefent ;  that,  as  a  neighbouring 
nation  gives  fuch  remarkable  encouragement  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  geography,  it  is  very  ftrange  the  royal  £eo. 
grapherof  Great-rJntain  Ihould  enjoy  onl)  the  title  without 
a  (alary.  Certain  I  am,  if  this  iru'tter  was  properly  re- 
presented to  -his  molt  gracious  majeffy,  fo  faperlatively 
good  and  benevolent  is  our  beloved  fovereign,  that  lie 
would  as  chearfully  grant  his  geographer  a  liipend  as  a 
title. 

The  count  de  Maurepas,  being  at  the  head  of  the  marine, 
about  the  year  1737,  to  remove  the  complaints  which  at  that 
juncture  lav  againft  the  French  charts,  and  provide  an  accu- 
rate fett  for  the  ufe  of  the  king's  fhips,  ordered  Mr.  Bellin  to 
undertake  the  tafk,  and  publifh  by  degrees  a  fett  of  new  charts, 
for  all  parts  of  the  ocean :  which  tafk  he  has  at  length  in  a 
great  meafure  performed. 

Another  inftance  we  have  of  the  care  of  this  nation  to  excel 
in  their  charts,  is  that  of  Le  Neptune  Oriental,  ou  Routier 
General  de  Cotes  des  Indes  Orientalcs,  &  de  la  Chine,  par 
Monf.  Mannevillette,  published  in  the  year  1745,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Monfeigneur  Orry  de  Fulvy,  counfellor  of  ftate,  in- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  and  royal  commifTary  to  the  Eaft- 
India  company. 

The  ingenious  and  elaborate  author  tells  his  patron  in  the 
dedication,  '  That  'till  now,  my  lord,  fays  he,  our  naviga- 

*  tion  to  the  Eaft-Indies  hath  depended  on  foreigners.  Guided 
'  only  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  charts,  we  learnt,  as  it 
'  were,  only  from  thofe  two  nations,  the  way  to  conduct  our- 

*  felves  at  our  firft  eftablifhment.     Upon  their  inftruftions 

*  .the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  our  voyages  depended.  At  the 
1  beginning  of  our  navigation  into  thefe  feas,  it  was  necefTary 

*  to   make  ufe  of  their  helps,  they  having  more  frequented 

*  thofe  feas  than  we.  But,  fince  our  own  experience  has 
'  procured  us  more  certain  knowledge  to  be  relied  on,  we 
'  have  difcovercd  their  charts  to  be  very  erroneous ;  they  are 
'  no  longer  ufeful  to  navigators,  than  to  reunite  in  one  body 
'  all  the  difcoverics  fuccefhvely  made,  and  therefrom  to  com- 
1  pole  charts  more  correct.' 


Essential  Remarks  on  Maps,  fince 'the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  we  think  proper  to  let  remain,  that 
poiterity  may  know  in  what  a  precarious  and  unfettled  ftate 
our  pofleftions  were  in  North  America,  before  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  afcertained  their  boundaries;  which  are 
now  fo  clear  and  explicit  as  to  admit  of  no  future  difputes, 
either  between  Great-Britain  and  France,  or  the  former  and 
Spain,  with  relation  to  the  colonies  upon  the  American  con- 
tinents. See  America,  for  the  Definitive  Treaty  at 
large,  British  America,  French  America,  Canada, 
Louisiana,  and  fuch  other  articles  we  from  them  refer  to. 
MARBLE  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  ftone,  dug  out  of  quarries, 
in  large  mafles ;  and  is  of  fo  compact  a  texture,  as  to  take  a 
delicate  poliih  :  it  is  greatly  ufed  by  way  of  ornament  in  co- 
lumns, ftatuary,  tombs,  altar-pieces,  chimney-pieces,  flabs, 
tables,  &c. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  marble,  which  are  denominated 
from  their  colour,  their  country,  their  grain,  their  degree  of 
compattnefs  and  hardnefs,  their  weight,  &c.  Some  are  of 
one  colour,  as  white  or  black,  others  variegated  with  ftains, 
clouds,  and  veins,  &c.  They  are  all  opake,  excepting  the 
white,  which,  when  cut  thin,  is  fomething  tranfparent. 
It  is  both  endlefs  and  ufelefs  to  defcribe  the  infinite  different 
varieties  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  thofe  which  are  of 
the  firmeft  texture,  and  greateft  gravity,  and  take  the  fineft 
polifh,  appear  the  moft  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  are  themoft 
eftimable  for  every  kind  of  ornament. 
MARCASITE,  a  fulphureous  metallic  mineral. 

As  it  is  generally  found  among  the  metallic  ores,  it  is  always 
impregnated  with  the  qualities  of  them,  and  of  other  foffils, 
whence  they  aflume  various  colours,  and  degrees  of  cohefion. 
There  are  onlv  three  diftinct  fpecies  of  it  in  the  fhops,  viz. 
marcafite  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper;  the  one  of  a  bright 
filver  colour,  the  other  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  and  the  third 
of  a  dull  white. 

The  filver-coloured  is  a  very  beautiful  body,  of  compact  tex- 
ture, though  fomewhat  irregular,  and  very  ponderous.  It  is 
found  conftituting  whole  ftrata  of  great  extent,  though  not 
of  great  thicknefs ;  fometimes,  like  many  other  bodies  natu- 
rally confifting  of  ftrata,  it  is  found  in  irregular  and  broken 
mafies.  It  is,  when  broken,  of  an  uneven  furface,  and  made 
up  of  multitudes  of  irregularly  fhaped  flaky  bodies,  of  various 
fizes,  wrapping  round  one  another. 

It  very  freely  and  readily  gives  fire  with  fteel,  and  makes  no 
effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis. — When  put  into  the  fire,  it 
cracks  and  burfts,  yielding  a  blue  flame  with  a  fulphureous 
fmell :  it  burns  thus  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  calcines  to  a 
ftrong  deep  red. 

This  is  it's  ufual  appearance,  but  it  is  liable  to  great  varieties; 
fometimes  it  contains  a  lead  ore,  fometimes  of  tin,  and  often 
a  ferrugineous  matter. 

It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  lead  and  tin  mines  of  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  is  no  lefs  common  in  other  countries; 
our  counties  of  Devonfhire,  Dcrbyfhire,  and  Cornwall,  have 
large  quantities  of  it. 

The 
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The  golden-coloured  marcafite  is  rather  more  beautiful  and 
elitterW  than  the  former.  It  is  oflefs  compad  texture  than 
any  other  marcafite.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  aiually 
found  in  long  but  thin  ftrata,  fometimes  in  large  and  mil- 
fhapen  modules.  In  fome  parts  the  texture  is,  as  in  the 
other  marcafites,  more  lax  and  open  than  in  others ;  and  it 
is  to  this  irregularly  foliaceous  figure,  that  all  their  other 
varieties  are  owing.  It  is  naturally  of  a  fine  ftrong  gold 
yellow,  but  varies  at  times  into  a  paler  or  redder  hue,  and, 
like  the  others,  fometimes  exhibit  the  rainbow  colours  in  re- 
flection. 

It  gives  fire  pretty  readily  with  fteel,  but  much  lefs  freely  than 
iheYilver  fpecies.  It  makes  no  eft'ervefcence  with  aqua  forms, 
and,  when  put  into  the  fire,  it  feldom  burfts,  but  is  gradually 
covered  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  which  burns  lefs  time  than  that 
of  the  former,  and  calcines  to  a  deep  purple. 
The  other  fort  is  a  fpecies  oflefs  beauty  than  the  preceding 
kinds  in  it's  ordinary  ftate;  it  is  a  very  folid  fubftance,  of  a 
compact  and  firm  texture,  and  is  confiderably  heavier  than 
any  of  the  other.  Jt  is  extremely  hard,  and  requires  a 
ftrong  blow  to  break  it :  and  is  of  a  pale  and  dead  white, 
like  the  colour  of  tarnifhed  pewter,  and  fomewhat  bright, 
but  much  lefs  fo  than  the  other  kinds:  when  broken,  it  ap- 
pears at  a  flight  view  an  uniform  mafs,  but,  when  more  ftrictly 
examined,  is  found  compofed  of  irregular  flakes  like  the 
other  kinds ;  but  thefe  are  more  clofely  laid  together  than  in 
any  other  fpecies,  and  differ  from  all  the  reft,  in  that,  when 
ftrictly  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  of  an  obfeurely  fili- 
ated texture. 

It  freely  and  readily  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  gives  larger 
and  brighter  fparks  than  any  other  body  of  this  fort. 
It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  burfts  in  the  fire, 
burning  violently  with  a  deep  blue  flame  of  a  ftrong  fulphu- 
reous  fcent. 

It  is  liable  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  firft  kind,  but  has  them 
much  more  rarely;  it  is  common  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  many  other  counties,  and  lies  at  all  depths,  fometimes 
in  regular  ftrata,  fometimes  filling  up  the  horizontal  cavities 
of  thofe  of  coal,  or  different  ftones. 

Remarks. 

Py  marcafites,  metallurgifts  generally  underftand  all  thofe 
mineral,  earthy,  and  fulphureous  matters,  that  are  other- 
wife  called  pyrites,  fire-ftones,  brafs  lumps,  mundics,  or  the 
like.  For,  though  thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  refpect  of 
lefler  differences,  yet  in  general  they  are  all  a  compofition  of 
fulphur,  uninflammable  earth,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
metal. 

A  fhort  analyfis  of  marcafites. 

Take  half  a  pound  thereof  reduced  into  powder,  and  put  it 
into  an  earthen  retort;  which  being  placed  in  a  naked  fire, 
fit  on  a  capacious  glafs  receiver,  and  lute  the  junctures  well 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horfe-dung,  then  give  degrees 
of  fire  up  to  the  ftrongeft :  let  all  cool,  and  take  oft";  you 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  a  fmall  proportion  of 
acid  liquor,  like  the  fpirit  of  fulphur  made  by  the  bell,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  flowers  of  fulphur  fublimed  to  the 
top. 

The  caput  mortuum  being  taken  out,  and  fluxed  with  about 
half  it's  weights  of  iron  filings,  will  aftbrd  generally  a  fmall 
lump  of  a  reguline  metallic  fubftance. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  marcafites  chiefly  refolve  into  fulphur, 
and  a  more  fixed  earthy  part;  which,  being  treated  as  an  ore, 
yields  a  proportion  of  metal.  And  hence,  perhaps,  all  the 
pyrites,  brafs  lumps,  mundics,  and  marcafites,  are  but  cru- 
der kinds  of  ore,  and,  if  brought  to  maturity,  they  would 
have  proved  real  ores. 

Marcafites,  upon  lying  long  in  the  open  air,  attract  it's  hu- 
midity, and  thence  grow  hot,  in  fome  meafure  diflblve, 
form  an  effervefcence  on  their  furface,  and  gradually  turn 
into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metal  they  contain. 
Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  becomes  green  or 
martial;  if  copper,  blue  or  cupereous.  On  this  is  founded 
the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now  practifed  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England.  See  Vitriol, 
From  the  heating,  fuming,  and  firing  of  thefe  fulphureous 
earths,  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  we  may,  perhaps,  learn 
the  origin  of  hot  baths,  mineral  waters,  damps,  and  fires 
in  mines.  For  it  is  found,  that  a  pile  of  thefe  fulphureous 
earths,  being  barely  moiftened,  will  at  firft  fmoke,  and  at 
length  take  fire,  and  burn  like  glowing  coals. 
7'hefe  experiments  likewile  ftiew  us  a  way  of  examining 
ihefe  marcafites  (which  have  been  taken  frequently  for  rich 
ore?,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere)  and  of  extracting  the 
metal  they  may  hold,  after  having  firft  feparated  their  ful- 
phur. Many  ikilful  metallifts  have  been  impofed  upon  by  a 
fpecious  fhew  of  thefe  marcafites,  for  they  ufuallv  h-.ve  a 
great  fpecific  gravity,  and  fome  of  them  a  greater  :h~n  real 
ores:  whence  again  they  may  poflibly  contain  the  natter  of 
metals,  though  in  a  crude,  imperfect,  or  unfixed  itate.  But 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  teft,  to  try  the  validity  thereof, 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  in  metallurgy.  See 
Metallurgy. 


MARINERS. 

Of  mariners  and  feamen. 

A  mariner,  or  teaman,  is  under  the  command  of  the  ma 
of  a  fhip,  that  is  hired  to  work  therein,  and  do  all  common 
bufinefs  for  the  failing  and  prefervation  of  the  fhip.  The 
{hip's  crew  are  called  mariners,  and  owe  obedience  to  the 
mafter,  who  hath  the  fupreme  rule  on  fhipboard,  and  there- 
fore his  authority  is  much  countenanced  by  law. 
If  a  mariner  rebels  or  commits  a  fault,  and  the  mafter  lifts 
up  the  towel  three  times  before  him  and  he  do  not  fubrrrt, 
the  mafter  at  the  next  place  of  land  may  difcharge  him  : 
and,  if  he  rtfufes  to  go  afhore,  he  fhall  lofe  half  his  wages, 
and  all  his  goods  in  the  (hip;  but,  if  the  mariner  fubmits,  he 
is  to  receive  his  whole  wages. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  may  juftify  the  giving  moderate  and  due 
correction  to  his  men  :  but,  if  a  mariner  affaults  the  mafter 
on  fhipboard,  he  fhall  pay  five  fols,  or  lofe  his  hand  ;  yet  it 
is  faid  he  may  after  one  ftroke  defend  himfelf.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  14.  By  the  ancient  Rhodian  laws,  the  mafters,  mariners, 
&c.  that  fail  together,  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or 
mutual  engagement.    Sea  Laws  83. 

Mariners  are  not  to  depart  from  on  fhipboard  when  they  arc 
in  full  pay  (which  is  always  when  they  break  ground)  with- 
out the  mafter's  licence  for  fo  doing;  nor  may  they  in  any 
cafe  quit  the  fhip,  without  leaving  a  fufficient  number  to 
guard  her:  they  muft  aftift  one  another  both  at  fea  and  in 
port,  or  upon  the  oath  of  their  fellows  of  any  fefufal  fhall 
lofe  their  wages:  if  mariners  in  a  ftrange  port  leave  their 
fhip,  not  having  the  licence  of  the  mafter,  or  without  fatten- 
ing her  with  four  ropes,  the  lofs,  if  any  happen,  falls  upon 
them  ;  they  are  alfo  to  attend  the  fhip  until  (he  be  difcharged, 
and  ballafted  anew;  and,  if  any  mariner,  during  the  time  of 
her  difcharge  or  lading,  labours  not  with  the  reft  of  the  ma- 
riners but  abfents  himfelf,  he  fhall  pay  a  fine  to  the  others 
pro  rata:  and  the  mariners  are  not  only  to  difcharge  and  de- 
liver goods  out  of  the  fhip,  but  like  wife,  if  no  porters  or  car- 
riers be  in  thofe  parts,  they  muft  carry  the  fame  themfelves 
for  fuch  hire  as  other  workmen  fhould  have  had  for  it.  Lex 
Mercat.  Malines,   104,   105. 

In  a  ftrange  country,  the  one  half  of  the  feaman,  at  leaft, 
ought  to  remain  on  fhipboard  ;  and  thofe  who  go  afhore, 
are  to  keep  fobriety  and  abftain  from  fufpected  places,  ?nd 
not  be  abfent  on  pain  of  being  punifhed,  like  unto  him  who 
abfents,  when  the  fhip  is  ready  to  fail.  If  it  happens  other- 
wife  than  well  with  the  mafter,  the  mariners  are  obliged  to 
bring  the  fhip  to  the  port  from  whence  fhe  was  freighted, 
without  any  delay,  except  it  be  otherwife  provided  :  and  a 
mariner  fhall  forfeit  his  wages,  if  the  fhip  break  in  any  part, 
and  he  doth  not  help  with  all  his  diligence  to  fave  the  goods 
on  board.     Ibid. 

Where  a  mariner  is  hired,  and  he  deferts  the  fervice  before 
the  voyage  is  ended,  by  the  law  marine  and  the  common 
law,  he  fhall  lofe  his  wages:  and  it  has  been  adjudged,  that 
if  the  fhip  do  not  return,  but  penfhes  at  fea,  either  bv  tem- 
peft,  enemies,  fire,  &c.  the  mariners  fhall  not  have  their 
wages;  for,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  wages  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  prefumed  their  beft  endeavours  would  be  wanting 
to  preferve  the  fhip;  and  the  mariners  fhall  lofe  their  wa»es, 
as  well  as  the  owners  their  freight.  If  the  fhip  unlade  any 
part  of  the  cargo,  the  mariners  fhall  have  their  wages;  but, 
if  after  they  have  unladen  the  vefTel  at  any  port  abroad,  they 
demand  the  fame,  with  an  intention  of  leaving  the  fhip,  the 
mafter  may  detain  a  reafonable  proportion  thereof  as  his  fe- 
curity,  'till  they  have  brought  back  the  fhip.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  18.  1  Siderf.  Rep.  179.  1  Keb.  830. 
It  was  held  by  Holt  chief  juftice,  That,  if  a  fhip  is  loft  be- 
fore fhe  arrives  at  any  port  of  delivery,  the  feamen  lofe  all 
their  wages;  if  fhe  be  loft  after  fhe  comes  to  a  port  of  de- 
livery, then  they  only  lofe  their  wages  from  the  laft  port  of 
delivery;  but  in  cafe  they  run  away,  though  after  they  come 
to  any  port  of  delivery,  they  lofe  all  their  wages.  Hil. 
1 3  Will.  HI.  3Salk.  Rep.  23. 

A  mariner  being  hired  for  a  fimple  mariner,  if  afterwards  in 
the  voyage  he  finds  hiring  to  be  a  pilot,  or  other  officer  of  a 
fhip,  by  the  law  marine  he  may  pafs  over,  reftoring  his  for- 
mer hire,  and  fo  it  is,  if  he  marry  abroad:  but  if  a  mariner 
fhall  depart  the  fhip,  at  the  mafter's  command,  and  the  maf- 
ter do  not  take  another,  if  any  :iamage  happens  to  the  fhip 
or  goods,  the  mafter  muft  anfwer.  Mariners  may  not  carry 
out  of  the  fhip  any  drink,  ncr  above  one  meal  of  meat; 
and,  if  they  embezzle  the  goods  on  board,  &c.  they  are  ac- 
countable to  the  mafter,  the  mafter  to  the  owners,  and  the 
owners  to  the  merchant  or  freighter.  Though  in  cafe  of  a 
ftorm,  if  goods  are  caft  overboard  for  lightening  the  fhip, 
the  mariners,  making  oath  that  it  was  done  for  prefervingthe 
vefTel,  fhall  difcharge  the  mafter :  fo  i  roods  or  merchan- 
dize in  fuch  cafe  receive  damage  at  fea,  by  the  oath  of  the 
mafter  and  mariners  they  may  be  cleared.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  7,  14. 

If  a  mariner  fhall  commit  any  fault,  by  reafon  of  which  the 
mafter,  owners,  or  the  fhip,  anfwers  damage  ro  the  mer- 
chant, an  action  will  lie  againft  him.  But,  when  a  mari- 
ner is  on  fhipboard,  he-ought  net  to  be  arrcft&d  by  any  one 
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for  debt,  nor  to  be  taken  away  from  thence,  for  the  fhip  is 
compared  to  a  man's  dwelhng-houfe,  which  is  as  his  caitle, 
and  a  fure  refuge  by  law ;  unlefs  it  be  for  a  (worn  debt,  or 
penalty  to  the>  king,  &cc.  the  wages  and  goods  of  fuch 
mariners  (hall  in  thefe  cafes  be  liable  ;  and,  if  a  mariner 
takes  up  money  or  buys  clothes  on  credit,  and  the  fame  is 
entered  in  the  puifer's  books,  this  will  entitle  a  difcount  of 
fo  much  of  his  wages,  as  the  fame  amounts  unto.  Moll.  212. 
Lex  Mercat.  of  Malines,   105. 

In  cafe  a  /hip  happens  to  be  feized  for  debt,  or  otherwife  be- 
come forfeited,  the   mariners  ftiall   receive  their  wages,   tx- 
cept,  through  any  aft  of  theirs,  thtre  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  ; 
if  the  (hip  be  laden  with  prohibited  goods,  as  wool,  and  the 
like,  though  it  fubjefts  the  veflel  to  forfeiture,  yet  it  deprives 
not  the  mariners  of  their  hire,  who  have  faithfully  performed 
their  parts,  and  for  which  the  {hip  is  obliged.     Trin.  7  Jac. 
B.  R.     A  mariner  may  either  keep  his  portage  or  allowance 
of  goods  in  his  hands,  or  let  the  fame  out  to  freight,  by  the 
laws  of  Oleron.    Lex  Mercat.  of  Malines,   104. 
The  aft  2  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  for  better  regulations  of  feamen 
in  merchants  fervice,  has  ordained,  That  no  mafter  or  com- 
mander of  any  (hip  or  veflel  fhall  carry  any  feaman  or  ma- 
riner, except  his  apprentices,  to  fea,  without  firft  coming 
to  an  agreement  or  contraft  for  their  wages;  which  agree- 
ment fhall  be  in  writing,  figned  by  the  mafter  and  mariners, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  5  I.  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hofpital, 
to  be  recovered  by  information,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  witnefles,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  &c. 
And,  if  any  feaman  or  mariner  fhall  dtfert,  or  refufe  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  voyage  on  board  any  veflel,  after  he  has  figned 
fuch  contraft,  he  ftiall  forfeit  to  the  owners  of  the  (hip  the 
wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  deferting,  or  refufing  as 
aforefaid  :  and,  in  cafe  he  deferts  or  abfents   from  any  fuch 
fhip,  wherein  he  hath  fo  contrafted  to  ferve,  upon  applica 
tion  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  he  may  iffue  his  warrant  to 
apprehend  fuch  feaman;  and,  on  his  refufal  to  proceed  on 
the  voyage,  the  juftice  may  commit  him  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
xeftion,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
nor  lefs  than  fourteen.     And  by  the  fame  ftatute,  if  any  fea- 
man fhall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  veflel  to  which  he  belongs, 
without  leave  of  the  mafter,  or  other  chief  officer  having 
the  charge  of  fuch  fhip,  he  ftiall,  for  every  day's  abfence,  for- 
feit two  days  pay,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich-hofpital ;  and, 
if  he  fhall  leave  the  veflel  to  which  he   belongs,  before  he 
hath  a  difcharge  in  writing  from  the  mafter,  he  fhall  forfeit 
one  month's  pay,  to  the  ufes  aforefaid  :  and  the  mafters  or 
owners  of  fhips  are  impowered  to  deduft,  out  of  the  wages 
of  any  feaman,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  this 
aft ;  and  thofe  penalties  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
Greenwich-hofpital,  ftiall  be  paid  by  the  mafters  of  fhips,  to 
the  officer  at  any  port,  who  collefts  the  6d.  a  month,  de- 
ducted out  of  feamen 's  wages  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  hofpital ; 
and,  neglefting  to  do  it  within  three  months,  they  fhall  for- 
feit treble  value.     Ibid. 

Alfo  by  the  faid  aft,  on  the  arriving  of  any  fhip  in  Great- 
Britain,  from  parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  mafter  fhall  be 
obliged  to  pay  his  feamen  their  wages,  within  thirty  days,  if 
demanded  (except  the  contraft  forferving  be  to  the  contrary) 
or  at  the  time  the  feamen  fhall  be  difcharged,  which  fhall 
firft  happen;  deducting  thereout  the  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures, and  not  paying  the  fame,  fhall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  20  s.  over  and  above  the  wages  due  to  each  feaman,  to 
be  recovered  by  the  fame  ways  as  the  faid  wages  are  re- 
coverable; and  no  feaman  or  mariner  (hall  fail  in  any  fuit 
for  recovery  of  his  wages,  for  want  of  producing  the  con- 
traft with  the  mafter  on  whom  it  lies,  to  produce  the  fame, 
if  necefTary.  This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  debar  any  mariner 
or  feaman,  belonging  to  any  merchant  fhip  or  veflel,  from 
entering  into  his  majefty's  fervice,  on  board  any  of  his  fhips ; 
nor  fhall  fuch  feamen  or  mariner,  for  his  entry  therein,  for- 
feit the  wages  due  to  him  during  the  time  of  his  fervice  in 
fuch  merchant-fhip  or  veflel ;  nor  fhall  fuch  entry  be  judged 
a  defertion  from  the  fhip.  Stat.  2  Geo.  II. 
By  the  ftatute  of  1  Geo.  II.  fefl".  2.  c.  14.  for  encouraging 
feamen  voluntarily  to  enter  into  the  king's  fervice,  &c.  the 
governors,  minifters,  and  confuls  in  foreign  parts,  or  where 
none  fuch  are  refident,  any  two  or  more  Bntifh  merchants 
there  refiding,  are  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  all 
feamen,  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain,  that  fhall  by  fhipwreck, 
or  other  unavoidable  accident,  be  driven  or  caft  away  in 
fuch  foreign  parts  or  places,  and  fhall  fubfift  them  by  an  al- 
lowance after  the  rate  of  6d.  per  diem  each,  &c.  and  put 
them  on  board  the  firft  fhip  of  war  arriving  there  in  conve- 
nient time,  or  they  may  be  fent  by  any  merchant  fhips  want- 
ing men,  or  others  bound  for  any  port  in  Great-Britain. 
Mafters  of  fhips  abroad  fhall  take  on  board  four  men  for 
each  hundred  tons  of  which  their  veflels  confift,  and  receive 
from  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy  6d.  a  day,  for  the  paf- 
fage  and  proviflon  of  every  feaman,  from  the  day  of  their  im- 
barkation  homewards,  on  producing  a  certificate  of  the 
man's  being  taken  on  boan1,  and  the  time  when,  &c. 
By  the  afts  9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  and  10  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  a  fmall 
lum  of  fo  much  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  by  all  mafters  of  veflels, 
fcc.  trading  from  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions  to  Ca- 


diz, and  port  St.  Mary's  in  Spain,  or  to  the  port  tf  Leghorn, 
to  perfons  appointed  by  the  confuls  and  a  majority  <-.[  Briti{h 
merchants  there;   and  fuch  mafters  paying  ir  fhall  be   reim- 

burfed  by  their  freighter?,  or  the  perfons  to  whom  the  goods 
are  conligncd,  Sec.  and  the  money  to  be  applied  for  relieving 
feamen  (hipwrecktd,  or  taken  in  war,  and  other  pcrioni  be- 
ing Engliftl  fubjecls  in  diftrefs  in  the  faid  ports. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the  DiriranvfiTREATT 

of  1763. 

In  what  a  precarious  and  unfettled  ftate  the  boundaries  as 
well  as  the  trade  of  our  colonies  in  North  America  have  been 
for  many  years,  fee  our  articles  British  America,  French 
America,  Louisiana,  Canada,  and  the  article  Map. 
In  what  manner  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  on  that  con- 
tinent have  been  afcertained  between  Great-Britain  and 
France,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  fee  our  article 
America,  and  fuch  other  to  which  from  the  preceding  we 
refer. 

As  it  is  expefted,  that  from  the  prefent  Britifh  fouthern  co- 
lonies on  the  continent  of  America,  we  fhall  produce  hemp, 
flax,  filk,  pot-afli,  wine,  oil,  raifins  and  currants,  we  may  hope 
for  a  proportionable  increafe  in  our  navigation  to  thefe  parts, 
and  in  confequence  thereof  a  fuitable  augmentation  of  Bri- 
tish Mariners,  who  will  contribute  to  defend  cur  new 
acquifitions  in  time  of  war,  and  advance  their  trade  in  time 
of  peace. 

Some  authentic  law  cafes,  determined  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature in  England,  in  relation  to  mariners. 

Hooke  verfus  Moreton. 

Mr.  Eyre  moved  for  a  prohibition  to  be  dire^ed  to  the  admi- 
ralty court,  to  ftay  a  fuit  there  upon  a  libel  by  the  mate  of  a 
fhip  for  mariners  wages,  upon  fuggeftion  of  the  feveral  fta- 
tutes,  which  reftrain  the  admiralty  from  proceeding  upon 
contrafts  made  upon  the  land.  And  (by  him)  the  admiralty 
has  no  original  jurifdiftion  officii  fuits,  13  Rep.  51.  And, 
though  they  are  in  their  nature  maritime,  yet  the  place 
where  the  contraft  is  made,  alters  the  cafe,  12  Rep.  79,  80. 
Therefore  the  admiralty  has  no  jurifdiftion  of  charter-parties, 
nor  of  policies  of  aflurance,  4  Inft.  141.  Prohibition  granted 
to  a  fuit  is  for  a  mariner's  wages,  1  Sid.  331.  Befides,  that 
in  this  cafe  the  fuit  is  by  a  (ingle  mariner ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  him,  to  fue  here  at  common  law,  or 
in  the  admiralty.  And  the  cafe  of  Woodward  verf.  Boni- 
thon,  Raym.  3,  is  a  cafe  in  point.  For,  though  the  fuit 
was  for  other  things  as  well  as  for  mariners  wages,  yet,  if  a 
prohibition  had  not  lain  for  the  wages,  the  prohibition  fhould 
have  been  granted  quoad,  &c.  Objeftion,  1  Ventr.  343. 
Anfwer,  That  is  no  authority  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  mo- 
tion was  made  there  after  fentence;  and,  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  libel  that  the  court  had  not  jurifdiftion,  no  pro- 
hibibition  (hall  be  granted  after  fentence.  See  2  Roll.  Abr. 
318.  12  Co.  77. 

Mr.  Pratt  againft  the  prohibition  argued,  That,  if  all  the 
mariners  fue  for  wages  in  the  admiralty,  the  King's-Bench 
at  this  day  will  never  grant  a  prohibition,  1  Ventr.  343.  and 
there  is  no  difference  where  the  fuit  is  by  one  mariner  or 
many,  2  Ventr.  181.  Allefon  v.  Marfh,  in  point;  and  the 
mate  of  the  fhip  is  but  one  mariner.  Objeftion.  Raym.  3. 
Woodward  v.  Bonithon.  Anfwer.  There  the  contraft  was 
for  other  things  as  well  as  for  mariners  wages,  and  the  con- 
traft is  entire;  and,  per  curiam,  there  is  no  difference  where 
one  mariner  libels  and  where  many:  for  the  reafon  why  the 
King's-Bench  permits  mariners  to  libel  in  the  admiralty  for 
their  wages,  is  not  only  becaufe  they  are  privileged  to  join  in 
fuit  in  the  admiralty,  whereas  they  ought  to  fever  at  common 
law,  becaufe  the  contrafts  are  feveral ;  but  alfo  by  the  mari- 
time law  mariners  have  fecurity  in  the  fhip  for  their  wages, 
and  it  is  a  fort  of  implied  hypothecation  to  them:  therefore 
the  King's-Bench  allows  mariners  to  fue  in  the  admiralty  for 
their  wages,  becaufe  they  have  the  fhip  there  for  fecurity. 
But  the  queftion  is  here,  whether  the  mate  of  a  fhip  differs 
from  any  other  mariner ;  for,  if  the  plaintiffhad  been  a  Angle 
mariner,  doubtlefs  no  prohibition  would  have  been  granted. 
And  itfeemed  to  the  court,  that  the  mate  is  but  a  mariner; 
and,  per  Holt  chief  juftice,  heretofore  the  common  law  was 
too  fevere  againft  the  admiralty,  it  did  not  allow  ftipulations; 
but  at  this  day  they  are  always  allowed.  Ruled,  That  Mr. 
Pratt  move  the  court  for  their  opinion  at  another  day.  Lord 
Raymond,  397. 

Clay  verfus  Snelgrave. 

The  defendant,  as  executrix  to  the  mafter  of  a  fhip,  libelled 
in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  wages  owing  to  theteftator  by 
the  owner.  On  which  the  plaintiff",  to  have  a  prohibition, 
fuggefted  the  ftatute  of  15  Rich.  II.  cap.  3.  that  the  admiralty 
court  fhall  not  have  cognizance  of  contrafts  made  upon  the 
land,  and  (hews  this  contraft  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
land.  And  this  cafe  was  feveral  times  moved  by  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew Shower,  and  Mr,  Acherley,  for  the  prohibition,  as 
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11  in  Michaelmas  as  Hilary  and  Eafter  terms  I  aft  paft,  as 
in  this  prefent  term  ;  and  it  was  oppofcd  by  Mr.  Northey  and 
Mr.  Hall ;  and  the  counfel  for  the  prohibition  argued,  That 
prohibitions  are  grantable  de  jure,  and  are  not  difcretionary 
in  the  court.  Raym.  3,  4.  That  the  cafe  in  Winch  rep.  8. 
was  the  firft  cafe  where  a  prohibition  was  denied  in  cafe  of  a 
fuit  by  mariners  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court  ;  and 
the  denial  was  grounded  upon  companionate  reafons,  becaufe 
they  were  poor  men,  and  becaufe  there  they  might  join  in 
action,  but  here  they  muft  fever ;  but  the  faid  cafe  is  con- 
trary to  the  reafon  and  grounds  of  the  law,  for,  where  the 
contract  is  made  upon  the  land,  though  the  fervice  was  done 
upon  the  fea,  it  is  out  of  the  jurifdiition  of  the  admiralty  ; 
and  fo  vice  verfa,  if  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the  land,  and 
the  contrail  upon  the  fea.  12  Co.  79,  80.  Staunf.  51.  C. 
Hob.  212.  A  confultation  is  always  denied  in  cafe  of  a  fuit 
by  mariners,  if  there  is  a  charter-party  [fee  Charter-Par- 
ty]  and  the  fealing  of  a  writing  cannot  make  any  difference 
in  reafon,  Raym.  3,  a  prohibition  granted  where  the  mafter 
libelled  alone.  Mr.  Northey  and  Mr.  Halle  contra  for  the  de 
fendant  faid,  That  the  cafe  of  mariners  was  now  fettled,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ftirred  ;  but  that  the  great  reafon  why  they 
are  permitted  to  fue  there  is,  the  fhip  is  the  debtor,  and,  by 
the  law  of  the  admiralty,  they  may  attack  her,  which  they 
cannot  do  by  the  common  law;  and,  in  the  admiralty  court, 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit,  whereas,  by  the  common  law,  they 
mult  bring  fevcral  actions :  that  the  cafe  of  the  mafter  is  not 
different,  for  the  fhip  is  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a  ma- 
riner, and  his  wages  are  wages  at  fea. 

But  however,  where  the  mafter  dies  in  the  voyage,  as  he  did 
in  this  cafe,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  exclude  his  executors 
from  fuing  in  the  admiralty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  his  wages  to  account  with  the  owners  ;  and  in 
2  Ventr.  181,  Allefon  verfus  Marfh,  the  purfer,  though  an 
officer   of  the  fhip,  was  allowed  to  fue  for  his  wages   in  the 
admiralty  ;  and  in  2  Keb.   779.  PI.  6.     Rex  verfus  Pike,  a 
prohibition  was  denied,  where  the  mafter  and  mariners  joined 
in  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  their  wages.     (But  Holt  faid, 
that  a  prohibition  ought  to  have  been  granted  quoad   in  the 
faid  cafe.)     And    he  cited  a  cafe,  Hil.    27  and  28  Car.   II. 
C.  B.  between  Cooker  and  Older,  where  Atkins  and  Ellis 
juftices  were  of  opinion,  That  a  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  fuit  in  the  admiralty  court  by  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  for 
his  wages  ;  but  North  chief  juftice,  and  Windham  juftice, 
held  the  contrary  opinion.    But  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That 
it  is  an  indulgence  that  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  permit  ma- 
riners to  fue   for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court,   becaufe 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit;  and  it   is  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, C^uod  communis  error  facit  jus  ;  but  they  will  not  ex- 
tend it  to  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  elpecially  if  he  was  mafter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  here  in  England,  and  the  con- 
tract was  made  with  him  here.     Pofiibly  if  the  mafter  of  a 
fhip  died  in  the  voyage,  and    another  man   took   upon  him 
the  charge  of  the   fhip  upon   the  fea,  fuch  cafe  might  be 
different.     As    in  the  cafe  of  Groffwick   verfus  Louthfley, 
where  it  was    held   in    this  court    lately,    that,     if  a  fhip 
was     hypothecated,    and    money  borrowed   upon    her,    at 
Amfterdam,    upon  the  voyage,    he  who   lent   the    money 
may    fue    the  admiralty   for    it :    and     this'    court  granted 
a  confultation  in    the    faid    cafe.     But     in    another  cafe, 
where  the   money   was    borrowed     upon    the   fhip  before 
the  voyage,   the  King's-Bench    granted  a   prohibition,  and 
the  parties  acquiefced  under  it.    There  are  many  precedents, 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  of  fuits  by  the  mariners  for  their 
wages,  but  none  for  the  mafter  of  the  fhip.     And  the  cafes 
differ  ;  for  the  mariners  contract  upon  the  credit  of  the  fhip, 
and  the  mafter  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  of 
whom  generally  he  is  one.     The  opinion  of  lord   Hobart, 
That,  where  there  is  matter  of  property  to  be  tried,  a  prohi- 
bition fhall  be  granted  is  a  little  too  hard.     Gould  juftice  a- 
greed   with  Holt,  and  faid,  he  was  of  opinion  that  prohibi- 
tions were  grantable  of  right,  though  it  had  been  controverted 
in  his  time.     To  which  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That  Hale 
chief  juftice,  and  Windham  juftice,  held   prohibitions  to  be 
difcretionary    in  all  cafes  ;  but   Kelynge  chief  juftice  was  of 
the  contrary  opinion;  and  he   faid,  He  did  not  efteem  them 
to  be  matter  of  right.     Then  Mr.  Northey  moved,  That  the 
court  would  compel  the-  plaintiff  to  put  in  bail  to  the  action, 
to  be  brought  for  the  wages  at  common   law,    or  otherwife 
deny  the  prohibition  ;  which,  he  faid,  had  been  done  often. 
Holt  chief  juftice  confeffed,  That  the  court  had  fometimes 
interpofed,  and   procured    bail  to  be  given  ;  but  it  was  by 
confent,  and  in  cafe  of  the  proprietor  himfelf;  but,  in  regard 
that  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff  was  a  purchafer  without  notice, 
there  was  no  reafon  ;  and  a  prohibition  was  granted.     Lord 
Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

Baily  verfus  Grant, 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  towards  the  end  of  laft 
Michaelmas  term,  a  rule  was  made  to  hear  counfel  of  both 
fides,  the  firft  day  of  this  term,  why  a  prohibition  fhould  not 
b<  granted  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  ftay  a  fuit  thereby 
the  mate  of  a  fhip,  for  his  wages.  (  And  he  urged,  That  the 
admitting  the  mariners  to  fue  there,  was  rather  an  indulgence 
Vol.  II. 


than  any  proper  jurifdiction  that  they  had  to  hold  pica  there 
of  wages  arifing  upon  a  contradt  made  upon  the  land  ;  and 
that  it  was  a  long  while  before  it  was  permitted,  but  that 
now  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  any  farther  :  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  a  prohibition  was  granted  laft 
Trinity  term,  between  Clay  and  Snelgrave  (ante  576.)  that 
this  feemed  to  be  a  middle  cafe,  but  rather  inclining  to  'hac 
of  the  mafter  ;  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  mafter^ 
he  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  fhip,  and  was  always 
overfeer  of  all  the  other  mariners  :  that  the  fame  motion  was 
made  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  B.  R  between  Hooke  and  More- 
ton  (ante  397.)  and  that  the  rule  was  made  as  here,  to  hear 
counfel,  &c.  and,  upon  it's  being  many  times  moved,  no 
prohibition  was  made,  and  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  the 
admiralty;  for  which,  &c.  But  e  contra  ferjeant  Hall  argued, 
That  no  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted ;  and  of  that  opinion 
was  the  whole  court,  becaufe  the  mate  is  not  diftinguifhable 
from  other  mariners,  only  in  title  :  he  contracts  with  the 
mafter,  and  is  as  his  fervant,  and,  therefore,  does  not  differ 
from  the  mariners.  But  the  mafter  contracts  with  the  owners 
upon  their  credit  ;  whereas  the  mate  contracts  6nly  with  the 
mafter,  and  not  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  fhip  :  and,  therefore,  the  rule  was  difcharted. 
The  fame  rule  was  made  this  term,  upon  a  motion  in  the 
Common-Pleas.  See  2  Ventr.  181.  Marfh  verfus  Allefon. 
Lord  Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  632. 

Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  an  action  for  a  feaman's 
wages,  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That,  if  the  fhip  be  loft  be- 
fore the  firft  port  of  delivery,  then  the  feamen  lofe  all  their 
wages ;  but,  if  after  fhe  has  been  at  the  firft  port  of  delivery, 
then  they  lofe  only  thofe  from  the  laft  port  of  delivery  ;  but 
if  they  run  all  away,  although  they  have  been  at  a  port  of  de- 
livery, yet  they  lofe  all  their  wages.  Lord  Raymond,  vol.  i. 
page  639. 

John  Edwards,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  widow  and  executrix 
of  Capt.  Jenefer,  verfus  Sir  Richard  Child,  Shepherd,  and 
others,  owners  of  the  fhip  Succefs,  and  the  Eaft- India 
company. 

In  1693,  Jenefer  was  appointed  captain  of  the  (hip  Succefs, 
on  a  voyage  to  India,  at  10 1.  per  month  wage;-,  and  to  have 
two  fervants,  the  one  at  30  s.  per  month,  and  the  other  at 
20  s.  per  month  wages.  Jenefer,  the  mafter,  and  the  defen- 
dants, the  part-owners,  enter  into  a  charier  party  with  the 
EaftTndia  company,  in  which  recital  was  made,  that  the 
company  had  paid  to  the  mafter  and  mariners  in  part  of 
freight,  1200I.  by  way  of  impreft-money  ;  and  further  a- 
greed,  that  the  feamen,  at  the  end  of  every  fix  months  during 
the  voyage,  fhould  receive  one  months  wages,  and  that,  un- 
til fix  days  after  the  return  of  the  fhip  to  the  port  of  London, 
the  Eaft  India  company  were  not  to  pay  any  freight,  fave  the 
faid  impreft-money,  which  was  not  to  be  returned,  although 
the  fhip  fhould  be  loft  in  the  voyage:  and  therefore,  by  the 
direction  of  the  company,  Jenefer  the  commander,  when  he 
hired  the  feamen,  took  bonds  from  them  not  to  demand  any 
wages  'till  the  return  of  the  fhip  to  the  port  of  London,  and 
that  they  fhould  not  demand  any  wages,  if  the  fhip  was  loft 
before  her  return  to  London. 

The  fhip  failed  to  Bengal,  and  there  delivered  her  outward- 
bound  cargo.  In  her  return  home  the  fhip  was  taken  by  the 
French,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  the  captain  and  mariners 
made  prifoners. 

The  captain  was  fued  by  the  mariners  for  their  w^ges,  being 
four  months,  that  became  due  at  Bengal,  the  firft  delivering 
port;  and,  although  the  bonds  were  given  in  evidence,  yet 
the  mariners  recovered  their  wages,  in  an  action  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  juftice  Holt. 

The   bill  by  the  plaintiffs,   the  wife  being  the  executrix  of 
Capt.  Jenefer,  was  to  recover  about  800I.  he  had  been  forced 
to  pay  to  the  mariners,  and  likewife    to    have   the    captain's 
own  wages,  and  the  wages  of  his  fervants,  for  four  months, 
that  became  due  at  Bengal,   the  firft  delivering  port. 
Upon  producing  of  precedents,  where  relief  had  been  given 
in  like  cafes,  viz.  the  cafe  of  Sir  Humphry  Edwin  and  Capt. 
Stafford,  againft  the  E.ift  India- company,  in  1695,  and  the 
cafe  of  Buck  and  Sir  Thomas   Rawiinfon,  affirmed  upon  an 
appeal  in  the  houfe  of  peers  :  notwithftanding  iheEaft-india 
company  had  taken  bonds  from  the  mariners,  not  to  demand 
their  wages,  unlefs  the  fhip  returned  to  the  p,  rt  of  London, 
the  lord  chancellor  decreed  the  plaintiffs  to  be  paid  the  wages 
due  to  Capt.  Jenefer,  for  himfelf  and  fervants,   and  likewife 
what  Jenefer  had  paid  to  the  feamen,  with  intereft  and  cofts. 
Vernon's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  727. 
MARITIME,    or     MARINE    AFFAIRS,     and 
MARINE  TREATIES,  relating  to  trade  and  navi- 
gation. 

Under  the  following  articles  we  have  reprefented,  in  our 
Firft  Volume,  many  eflential  particulars  which  have  relaiion 
to  marine  commerce,  of  which  it  may  be  requifite  to  apprize 
the  reader;  viz.  Admiralty.  Assurance  of  fhipping 
and  merchandizes,  Average,  Baratry,  Bills  of  La- 
ding, Bottomry,  Cap  Merchant,  Chahter- 
Partt,    Convoys  and  Cruizers,    Flotsam,    Green'- 
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V.itH  Hospital,  Hanse-Tow.ns,  Hypothecation', 
^nd  Indulto. 

In  this  our  Second  Volume  we  continue  the  fame  fubject, 
under  thefe  feveral  particular  heads,  viz.  Mariners, 
Marque,  Letters  of,  Masters  of  Ships,  Naval 
Affairs,  Oleron,  it's  Law  of  marine  trade,  Pilots, 
Ports  and  Havens,  Piracy,  Prizes,  Quarantine, 
Rhodian  Laws  of  marine  trade,  Sea  Laws,  Salvage, 
Shipping,  Wisbuy  Laws  of  maiiae  trade,  Wrecks, 
&c.   &c. 

Under  the  prefent  article,  we  fhall  give  an  abftract  of  the 
principal  Marine  Treaties  concluded  fince  the  year 
i6co,  between  the  chief  princes,  ftates,  and  fovereigns  of 
Europe,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  have  recourfe  to  upon  pe- 
culiar occafions. 

The  fir  It  piece  of  this  nature  that  occurs  is  the  memorable 
league  into  which  the  States  General  entered  with  the 
republic  of  Lubeck,  in  the  year  1613,  which  was  folemnly 
confirmed  about  two  years  and  eight  months  afterwards,  and 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  moft  of  the  other  Hanse- 
Towns,  upon  the  following  occafion  : 
The  king  of  Denmark  having,  fome  time  before,  laid  heavy 
taxes  upon  their  fhips  failing  through  the  firaights  of  the  Sound, 
&c.  [fee  the  article  Denmark]  they  found  the  new  impofi- 
tions  not  a  little  detrimental  to  their  navigation  ;  and  the  nor- 
thern traffic  being  none  of  the  moft  inconsiderable  branches  of 
the  Dutch  trade,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Hanse-Towns, 
they  foon  began  to  let  their  uneafinefs  appear,  and  fa  nego- 
ciated  their  bufinefs  among  themfelves  ;  and  the  town  of 
Lubeck  firft  brought  the  bufinefs  to  a  conclufion,  by  means 
of  the  following  treaty  with  the  States-General  ;  in  which, 
though  not  a  word  is  faid  of  his  Danifh  majefty,  that  prince 
eafily  penetrated  into  the  defign  of  that  combination  ;  and, 
the  new  confederates  being,  on  the  other  fide,  apprthenfive 
of  his  refentment,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fortify  the 
alliance,  by  receiving  into  it  feveral  of  the  other  Hanse- 
Towns,  who  judged  it  their  intereft  to  join  with  the  others, 
with  a  defign  to  enter  into  a  vigorous  war  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whofe  late  impofitions  they  were  refolved  not  to 
pay  :  for  though  they  pretended  that  their  alliance  was  only 
defenfive,  they  certainly  intended  to  reduce  that  prince  to  a  ne- 
celfity  of  abolifhing  the  beforementioned  taxes ;  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  treaty  as  it  hereunder  follows  : 

A  treaty  between  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low-Countries,  and  the  town  of  Lubeck,  concluded  in 
the  year  16 13. 

As  of  ancient  time  the  honourable  the  common-council  of 
the  free  and  imperial  city  of  Lubeck,  and  feveral  other  towns 
fuuate  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  feas,  have  been  in  union 
and  amity  with  divers  towns  of  the  free  United  Provinces,  for 
the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  navigation,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, occ. — And  as  now  their  high  mightinefTes  the  States- 
Gene,  al  of  the  United  Provinces,  &c.  have  found  it  necefTary 
to  negotiate  and  treat  about  the  renewing  the  aforefaid  union, 
by  the  noble  deputies,  &c. — Who,  after  feveral  conferences, 
have  agreed  together,  treated,  confented,  and  concluded  up- 
on the  points  and  articles  following  : 

I.  That  this  union  be  only  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  feas, 
the  fole  intent  being,  that  the  refpective  fubje£ts  of  the  union, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  &c.  may  accordingly  enjoy 
the  fame  without  moleftation  ;  [o  that  the  fubjects  of  the 
faid  union  may  reciprocally  defend  and  protect  each  other, 
againft  fuch  as  would  difturb  them,  that  the  difficulties  de- 
trimental to  the  common  trade  and  navigation  may  be  re- 
moved, Sic. 

II.  In  fo  doing,  this  union  fhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
friendfhip  of  his  imperial  majefty,  nor  the  holy  empire,  nor 
to  their  royal  majefties  of  France  and  Great-Britain.  Sec. 

III.  Thofe  of  the  union  fhall  faithfully  obferve  thefe  articles, 
and  confirm  them  by  oath. 

IV.  The  States-General  fhall  manage  this  union  to  the  beft 
advantage  of  the  common  caufe ;  but  in  fuch  manner,  as  the 
common-council  of  Lubeck  may  give  a  voice  in  all  the  de- 
liberations ;  for  which  purpofe  a  perfon  from  Lubeck  fhall 
always  rcfide  at  the  Hague,  on  behalf  of  the  town;  and  the 
States-General  may  depute  fome  perfon  to  refide  at  Lubeck, 
the  better  to  deliberate  with  the  council  of  that  place. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  union  fhall  contribute  towards  the  charges, 
according  to  the  obligations  into  which  they  are  entered,  in 
order  to  furnifh  fhips,  foot  and  horfe,  Sic. 

VI.  If  fuch  who  interrupt  commerce  and  navigation,  after 
having  been  amicably  required  to  defift,  refufe,  againft  juftice 
and  reafon,  to  do  it,  thofe  of  the  union  fhall  defend  them- 
felves vigoroufly,  to  fecure  to  them  fuch  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

VII.  If  the  confeqtience  hereof  fhould  be  a  war,  thofe  of  the 
union  fhall  recall  their  fubjecls  from  the  fervice  of  the  adverfe 
party,  on  pain  of  death,  and  confifcation  of  their  eftates. 
Nor  fhall  it  be  allowable  to  procure,  or  fend  to  the  adverfe 
party,  money,  troops,  fhips,  ammunition,  arms,  provifions, 
&c.  on  pain  of  corporal  punifliment ;  and  all  endeavours  fhall 


be  ufed  to  prevent  their  receiving  fuch   fuccours  frcm  other 

places. 

V  ILL.  And,  if  the  adverfe  party  fhall  arreftthe  fubjects,  fhips, 

merchandizes,  or  debts  of  thofe  of  the  union,  or  furprizethem 

at  fea,  and  carry  them  off,  orders  fhall  be  given  to  the  towns 

and  countries  of  the  union  to  make  reprizals,  and  mutually 

to  affift  each  other. 

IX.  The  fhips  of  thofe  of  the  union  may  freely  enter  into  the 
harbours  and  rivers  of  each  other,  to  provide  neceflaries,  or 
to  refit ;  but  no  violence  fhall  be  ufed,  and  they  fhall  pay  for 
what  they  take. 

X.  The  fubjecls  of  the  union  fhall,  in  all  their  countries, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  even  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  which  fhall  defcend  without  diftinction  of  religion, 
as  permitted  in  the  holy  empire  ;  but  every  one  fhall  fubmit 
himfelf  to  the  laws  of  the  place. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
or  be  reconciled  to  the  enemy,  without  the  confent  of  the 
others :  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  fhall  endeavour  to 
keep  their  citizens,  inhabitants,  fhips,  merchandizes,  and 
effects,  free  from  all  damage,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their 
liberties  and  privileges,   &c. 

XII.  So  that  no  peace  or  truce  fhall  be  made  with  the  ene- 
my, but  with  the  reciprocal  confent  of  all  the  members. 

XIII.  This  league  fhall  remain  in  force  for  50  years,  which, 
with  the  common  confent,  may  be  prolonged. — If,  during 
the  fame,  or  even  after  the  expiration  thereof,  any  of  the 
union  receive  any  damage  by  reafon  thereof,  whether  by  fea 
or  land,  they  fhall  mutually  a/fifc  each  other  againft  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever. 

XIV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  city,  and  efpecially  if 
any  of  the  other  Hanfe -Towns,  dtfue  to  enter  into  this  union, 
they  fhall  be  received  upon  reafonable  conditions. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  two  copies  of  thefe  prefents  have  been 
made,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  fealed  with  the  feals 
of  their  high  mightinefTes  the  Stater-General,  and  of  the 
faid  town  of  Lubeck,  and  figned  by  their  refpective 
clerk  and  f)  ndic  ;  of  which  copies  each  party  has  re- 
tained one. — Done  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
1613,  and  underwritten, 

By  order  of  the  States -General, 

Signed         Aerssen. 

And,  by  order  of  the  honourable  the  council  of  the  town  of 
Lubeck, 

Signed         Martin  Nordamus, 

Syndic  of  the  republic  of  Lubeck. 

Here  follows  the  fecond  league,  concluded  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  republic  of  Lubeck,  together  with  feveral  of  the 
other  Hanfe-Towns;  which,  though  it  be  much  to  the  fame 
effect  with  the  former,  is  of  too  great  importance  not  to  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  this  work. 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low- Countries  and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  concluded  in  the 
month  of  December,  1615,  in  confequence  of  that  con- 
cluded with  the  town  of  Lubeck  in  the  year  1613. 

As  not  only  the  Hanfe-Towns  of  the  eaft,  fituate  upon  the 
Eaftern  Sea,  together  with  thofe  upon  the  Wexel,  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Wefer,  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof, 
but  likewife  feveral  towns  of  the  Low-Countries,  fituate  up- 
on the  Northern  and  Southern  Seas,  as  alfo  thofe  fituate  on 
the  Maefe,  the  Wale,  the  Rhine,  and  the  YfTel,  and  other 
ftreams  and  rivers  flowing  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Seas  have  been  comprehended  in  the  common  league  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  and  have  remained  in  a  firm  union  and  friend- 
fhip  with  one  another,  and  have  obtained  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  and  countries  many  common  liberties,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives,  which,  by  their  united  counfels,  ftrength, 
and  forces,  and  by  the  defenfive  arms  of  feveral  of  them, 
have  been  defended  and  maintained  ;  and,  as  the  Hanfe- 
Towns  of  the  Low-Countries  have,  in  latter  times,  by  rea- 
fon of  a  tedious  war,  and  other  accidental  mifunderftandings, 
being  hindered  from  affifting  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  own  burthens,  have 
not  been  abletobear  thechargesof  the  common  league,  which 
fome  of  their  neighbours  have  taken  to  be  a  rupture  and  fepa- 
ratiori,  and  which  has  occafioned  feveral  uneafy  burthens 
upon  the  freedom  of  traffic,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
which  ought  to  be  remedied  ;  that  has  put  a  frefh  obligation 
upon  the  parties  concerned,  to  think  of  ways  and  means  by 
which,  with  the  divine  affiftance,  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  removed,  and  the  aforefaid  liberties  and  common  rights 
and  prerogatives  may  be  re-eftablifhed  and  confirmed.  And 
as,  in  this  fucceffion  of  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  Hanfe- 
Towns  do  look  upon  their  high  mightinefTes  the  States-Ge- 
neral of  the  United  Provinces  as  members  of  their  ftate,  and 
not  judging  it  convenient  to  labour  feparately  towards  the  faid 
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re-eftablifhrnent,  but  in  conjundion  with  their  high  mighti-  J 
neffes,  fince,  bv  that  means,  the  treaty  that  fhall  be  con- 
cluded will  be  more  ufeful,  more  profitable,  and  more  con- 
venient, there  having  been  of  late  years,  feveral  delibera 
tions  upon  that  fubject,  upon  which  the  burghermafters  and 
the  common-council  of  the  free  and  imperial  city  of  Lubeck 
did  treat  with  tin-  aforefaid  lords  the  States-General,  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  1613  :  for  thefe  caufes,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  laid  lords  the  States-General  have,  by 
their  deputies,  together  with  thole  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  of 
the  eaft,  renewed  the  antient  friendship  and  union  that  was 
between  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  unite  thcmlelves  yet  more 
clofely,  have  concluded  and  agreed  upon  the  points  and  ar- 
tides  following  : 

I.  That  this  union  fhall  not  be  offenfive  with  regard  to  any ;  but 
only  for  maintaining  and  prefei  ving  the  freedom  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  .Seas,  and  fhall 
not  be  any  otherwife  underftood  :  fo  that  thofe  of  the  union 
refpedively,  and  their  1'ubjeds,  may,  without  any  impediment, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  all  the  liberties, 
rights,  and  privileges  ulual  in  the  aforefaid  Northern  and 
Eaftern  Seas,  and  in  the  livers,  (beams,  and  other  currents. 
All  thofe  of  the  union  ftiall  defend  conjointly,  and  proted 
their  citizens,  inhabitants,  and  fubjeds.  who  may  be  by  un 
juft  means  molefted  by  others,  and  to  whom  commerce  may 
be  forbidden,  or  upon  whole  merchandizes  any  particular  im- 
polt  may  be  laid  in  going  or  coming ;  to  the  end  that  the  faid 
impediments  and  redoubled  impnfts,  fo  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce and  navigation,  may  be  abolifhed,  and  the  fame  may 
be  freely  carried  on  throughout  the  holy  German  empire, 
and  may  be  increafed  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  thofe 
of  the  union. 

II.  Wherefore  this  union  fhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  friend- 
fhip  contraded  u  ith  his  imperial  majefty  and  the  holy  empire, 
with  their  majefties  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  with 
the  evangelical  eledors  and  circles  of  the  holy  empire,  and 
which  has  been  hitherto  maintained  with  their  lordfhips  the 
States-General,  and  likewife  with  the  honourable  Hanfe- 
Towns,  who  have  been  'tili  now  under  the  protedion  and  obe- 
dience of  his  imperial  majefty  and  the  holy  empire,  and  every 
town  that  has  a  mediate  authority,  all  the  leagues,  rights, 
ftatutes,  ordinances,  and  obligations,  fhall  remain  in  their 
full  force;   the  whole,   however,  Salvo  praefenti  fcedere. 

III.  Thofe  of  the  union  lhall  fincerely  obferve  and  maintain 
the  prefent  articles,  which  they  fhall  confirm  by  oath. 

IV.  Their  lordfhips  the  States-General  fhali  managethis  union 
to  the  beft  advantage  of  all  the  members  thereof;  but  in  fuch 
a  manner,  however,  that  in  all  undertakings,  each  party 
fhall  freely  give  their  voice  :  for  which  end  there  fhall  al- 
ways be  a  refident  at  the  Hague  from  the  Hanfe-Towns  of 
the  eaft,  who  (hall  give  his  advice  in  what  ccncei  ns  the  union  ; 
and  the  States  General  may  appoint  another  perfon  to  refide 
at  Lubeck,  or  at  hVh  other  place  as  occafion  (hail  require  ; 
to  the  end  that  the  mutual  advices  and  opinions  may  be  the 
more  eafily  communicated,  and  what  fhall  be  neceflary  may 
be  effected. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  union  fhall  keep  m  good  order,  and  well 
provided,  at  their  expences,  the  fhips,  and  troops  of  footand 
horfe,  and  all  things  belonging  thereto,  according  to  the  con 
tributions  which  each  is  obliged  to  furnifh,  and  for  the  time 
that  fhall  be  judged  convenient ;  and  fhall  caufe  them  to  re- 
pair to  the  places  whither  it  fhail  be  thought  necrfiary  to  fend 
them,  according  as  the  name  of  every  Hanfe-Town  of  the 
union,  and  the  quotas  of  the  faid  contributions,  are  contained 
in  the  particular  writings. 

VI.  And.  in  cafe  it  happens  that  thofe  that  would  caufe  any 
impediments  to  be  given  to  navigation  and  commerce,  a- 
gainft  the  aforefaid  privileges  and  treaties  agreed  to,  will  not 
defift,  after  having  been  thereto  amicably  required,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  juftice,  reafon,  and  equity,  thofe  of 
the  union  fhall  proceed  againft  them  defenfively  ;  the  defign 
of  the  union  being  only  to  allure  the  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation.     And    if  it  fhould   happen  that  any  of  the 

-  towns  of  the  union  fhould,  becaufe  thereof,  or  by  reafon  of 
any  particular  privilege,  fuffer  any  damage,  the  faid  town 
fliall  be  forthwith  affifted,  'till  liberty  is  obtained,  and  repa- 
ration of  damage  made. 

VII.  And  if,  by  the  common  confent,  war  fhould  break  out, 
thofe  of  the  union  fhall  command  their  inhabitants  and  fub- 
jeds,  whether  feamen  or  foldiers,  that  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  adverfe  party,  to  abandon  the  fame  under  pain  of  death 
and  confifcation  of  effeds.  Nor  lhall  it  be  allowable  to  fend 
from  the  towns  and  countries  of  their  obedience,  to  the  faid 
adverfe  party,  money,  troops,  fhips,  ammunition,  arms, 
provifions,  or  fuch  other  things;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
fhall  be  forbidden,  on  pain  of  corporal  punilhment  ;  and  all 
endeavours  fhall  be  ufed,  as  far  as  it  is  poffible,  to  hinder 
others  from  furnifhing  them. 

VIII.  And  in  cafe,  alfo,  the  adverfe  party  fhould  arreft  the 
perfons,  fhips,  merchandizes,  and  debts  of  the  fubjeds  of 
thofe  of  the  union,  or  if  they  are  furprized  at  fea,  or  taken 
or  carried  off,  they  fhall  make  reprizals  in  the  countries  of 
thofe  of  the  union  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  they  fhall  mutually 
affift  and  defend  one  another. 
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IX.  The  fhips  of  thofe  of  the  union  rr.av  frequent  the  -:■.•■  ,;; 
and  harbours  of  each  other,  without  any  let  or  hindrance, 
and  there  refit  their  veliels,  and  provide  themlelves  with  all 
manner  of  neceflaiies  ;  upon  condition  that  no  violence  be 
ufed,  but  that  they  thankfully  pay  for  everything  they  take. 

X.  The  fubjeds  of  thofe  of  the  union  fhall  evcry-where  en- 
joy, in  the  towns  and  countries  thereof,  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  fhall  inherit  fuch  lucceffions  as  belong  to  them,  according 
to  the  cufloms  of  the  place,  without  any  distinction  c:t  re- 
ligion, as  it  is  pradilcd  and  permit  eJ  in  the  holy  empire  ; 
but  every  one  fhall  behave  himfelf  as  a  citizen,  and  lhall 
fubrmt  and  conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  of  ihe  plate. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  (hall  make  any  agreement 
with  the  adverfe  party,  without  the  cor.ferit  of  the  others, 
nor  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice  and  damage 
of  the  others  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhall  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  common  tranquillity,  and  to  keep  each  others 
citizens,  inhabitants,  fubjeds,  fhips,  merchandizes  and 
effeds,  free  from  all  moleffation,  and  ferure  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  the  liberties  and  privileges  aforefaid. 

XII.  A  peace,  or  truce,  with  the  adverfe  party,  muft  be 
concluded  with  the  common  advice  and  confent  of  all,  and 
not  otherwife. 

XIII.  This  league  fhall  remain  in  force  twelve  years,  and 
fhall  be  prolonged  with  the  common  confent.  But  if  any  of 
thofeof  the  union,  during  the  faid  league,  or  even  after  the 
expiration  thereof,  fhould  be  attacked  or  injured  by  reafon 
thereof,   all  the  members  fhall  mutually  affift  one  another. 

XIV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  town,  defire  to  enter 
into  this  league,  they  fhall  be  received,  with  the  common 
confent,  upon  realonable  terms. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  divers  uniform  copies  of  thefe  prefents 
have  been  drawn  up,  for  their  high  mightinefles  and  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  which  fhall  be  confirmed  bj/  oath,  and  by 
the  appofition  of  the  reciprocal  feals,  after  that  a  leport  there- 
of has  been  made.  Concluded  in  the  month  of  December, 
in  the  year  1615. 

Remarks; 

Thefe  leagues  having,  for  the  moft  part,  wrought  the  de- 
fired  effed,  and  deterred  the  enemies  of  the  Hanleatic  liber- 
ties from  profecuting  the  deiigns  that  were  fufpeded  to  have 
been  formed  againft  them,  things  continued  much  in  the 
fame  condition  till  the  year  1640,  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  being  again  dilfurbed  with  frefh  jealoufies, 
began  to  renew  and  fortify  their  former  league,  and  uke  all 
the  other  neceff.iry  meafures  for  preventing  a  furprifal  from 
any  of  their  real  or  fuppofed  enemies. 

In  order  thereunto,  the  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burgh, firft  began  to  enter  into  a  ftrid  alliance  among  them- 
felves,  by  a  negotiation  then  fet  on  foot,  and  at  laft  brought 
to  a  conclufion  between  them,  by  a  treaty  dated  the  24th  of 
November,  1641;  which  being  pretty  long,  we  fhall  here 
content  ourfelves  with  taking  notice  only  of  what  is  moif. 
material 

In  the  preface  to  that  treaty  they  declare,  That,  finding  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs  to  be  fuch  as  might  give  them  juft 
grounds  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  their  proper  rights  and 
privileges,  both  in  fpiritual  and  in  temporal  matters,  the  moft 
effedual  means,  for  preferving  them  from  being  liable  to  fo- 
reign violence  and  oppreffion,  would  be  to  renew  the  ancient 
amity  and  good  intelligence  with  the  reft  of  the  Hanfe-Towns ; 
in  order  to  which,  and  for  the  intereft  and  advantage  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  and  of  the  holy  empire,  they  agree  upon 
the  following  articles : 

I.  That  they  fhall  forthwith  put  themfelves  in  a  good  pofturs 
of  defence,  by  fortifying  all  their  towns,  and  railing  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  ftrength,  a  competent  number  of  regular 
troops,  and  putting  their  own  citizens  and  fervants  in  con- 
dition to  proted  them  againft  all  iudden  intuits  and  attempts 
that  might  be  made  againft  the  Hanleatic  towns,  or  any  of 
them. 

II.  That  they  fhall  upon  all  occafions,  and  efpecialiy  in  the 
prefent  critical  conjundure,  live  in  a  perfed  repofe  and  union 
with  one  another,  and  without  giving  any  fubjed  of  offence 
to  any  other  pcrfon  or  perfons  wh;  tloever. 

III.  That,  in  cafe  of  any  hidden  hoftility  committed  againft 
any  of  their  members,  the  injured  party  fhall  not  expect  any 
fuccour  from  the  others,  'till,  by  their  interpofition  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  the  others  endeavour  tocompofe  the  differences^ 
and  procure  them  a  reafonable  fatisfadion. 

IV.  But  that,  if  fuch  friendly  methods  of  proceeding  fhould 
prove  at  laft  ineffeduai,  and  the  aggreflbi  fhould  unieafonably 
perftft  in  oppreffing  any  of  their  towns,  in  their  fpiritual  or 
temporal  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  prerogatives,  commerce, 
navigation,  perfons,  or  effeds,  by  fiegcs,  blockades,  builc'ing; 
of  fortreffes,  hoftile  invalions,  exading  of  contributions,  arms, 
ammunitions,  provifions,  or  other  violent  and  unjuft  oppref- 
fions,  then  the  party  injured  fhall  be  fpeedily  and  effectually 
affifted,  according  to  the  neceffity  and  circumstances  of  the 
cafe,  with  men  and  money,  and  every  other  thing  that  mi:;ht 
be  neceffary  for  them. 

V.  That  none  of  the  confederates,  nor  iheir  fi.bje^ts,  fliall 
give  in  any  manner  of  fuccour  or  necefJaries  to  th    enemy, 
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(Jpertly  or  iecrctly ;  and  that  fuch  as  fhall  be  convicted  of  the 
Tame  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed. 

VI.  The  aforementioned  fuccours  and  affiftance  fhall  be  given 
as  is  above  expreffed,  againll  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons 
that  fhall  do  any  damage  to  any  of  the  league,  by  fea  or  land, 
or  in  the  ports  and  rivers. 

VII.  If  the  town  infulted  be  of  opinion  that  the  imminency 
of  the  danger  cannot  admit  of  a  preliminary  deliberation,  the 
inhabitants  may  immediately  call  the  others  to  their  affiftance, 
and  then  an  affembly  fhall  be  appointed. 

VIII.  If  anv  town  be  fo  fuddenly  attacked  that  the  others 
cannot  fend  a  timely  fuccour,  thofe  that  are  neareft  fhall  not 
only  fend  thither  their  foldiers,  but  fhall  likevvife  advance  at 
leaft  one  month's  pay,  and  fhall  alfo  raife  immediately  other 
troops  ;  of  which  charges  they  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  the 
other  confederate  towns,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  &c. 

IX.  If  two  or  three  towns  fhould  be  attacked  at  one  time, 
the  whole  confederate  towns  fhall  neverthelefs  fuccour  and 
aflift  one  another,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

X.  For  the  more  fpeedy  difpatch  of  affairs,  the  oppreffed 
town  fhall  immediately  make  known  it's  condition  to  it's 
neareft  neighbours,  who  fhall  forthwith  acquaint  the  other 
confederates  that  they,  without  any  delay,  may  appoint  a 
diet,  and  fend  thither  their  deputies. 

Xi.  And,  if  the  danger  be  very  imminent,  the  oppreffed 
town  {hall  have  power  to  appoint  a  diet,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe. 

XII.  The  direction  of  any  defenfive  war  fhall  refide  in  thofe 
to  whom  the  fuccour  is  fent ;  but,  if  they  require  it  at  their 
hands,  the  other  confederates  fhali  fend  deputies  to  affift  at 
the  deliberations. 

XIII.  If  any  cown  is  fo  fuddenly  attacked  or  blocked  up,  as 
that  ihe  others  cannot  fend  in  any  perfons  to  them,  they  fhall 
endeavour  to  find  means  to  fend  out  one  or  more  perfons,  to 
let  their  confederates  knoA'  their  circumftances. 

XIV.  However,  fuch  as  have  been,  or  ftill  are  oppreffed, 
being  fuccoured  by  the  confederates,  fhall  not  conclude  any 
treaty  without  their  privacy  and  confent. 

XV.  And,  if  things  can  be  brought  to  any  reafonable  ac- 
commodation, all  poflTible  endeavours  fhall  be  ufed  to  obtain 
fatisfaclion  to  the  injured  party,  and  to  bring  the  treaty  to 
fuch  a  conclufion  that  the  parties  may  have  no  occafion  left 
for  future  quarrels. 

XVI.  This  league,  which  is  in  confirmation  of  the  eighth 
article  of  the  former,  fhall  fubfifl  during  ten  years,  and  may 
then  be  renewed  and  prolonged  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  rea- 
fonable fatisfadtion  fhall  be  made  to  fuch  as  have  been  at  the 
charge  thereof. 

XVII.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  this  league,  any  of  the 
members  thereof  fhould  come  to  be  attacked  by  reafon  of  it, 
they  fhall,  notwithftanding  that  the  league  be  expired,  mu- 
tually affift  each  other. 

XVIII.  Laftly,  all  the  Hanfeatic  towns  that  will  enter  into 
this  league  upon  the  aforementioned  conditions,  fhall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  common  confent. 

All  which  articles  fhall  be  faithfully  and  fincerely  obferved. 
Signed  and  fealed,  &C 

Remarks. 

This  treaty  being  fo  concluded,  the  ftates  of  Holland  found 
it  their  intereft  to  enter  into  another,  with  the  towns  of  Bre- 
men and  Hamburgh,  on  the  4th  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
1645  ;  of  which  you  may  take  the  following  fhort  account, 
which  I  have  carefully  extracted  out  of  the  Latin  original. 
The  preface  to  the  treaty  infinuates,  That  there  having  been 
of  ancient  time  a  firm  and  fincere  friendfhip  between  their 
high  mightineffes  the  States-General  and  the  honourable  cities 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  Hanfeatic  towns, 
and  it  being  neceffary,  for  their  common  intereft  and  fecu 
rity,  to  cultivate  and  augment  that  good  intelligence,  by  re- 
newing their  former  engagements,  they  oblige  themfelves  to 
obferve  the  following  articles  : 

I.  The  league  (hall  net  be  offenfive  to  any,  but  fhall  only 
tend  to  the  fecurity  and  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
formerly  granted  them  by  feveral  treaties  and  contracts. 

II.  The  faid  league  fhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  friendships 
of  the  ftates  and  their  confederates  with  his  imperial  majefty 
and  the  holy  empire,  nor  to  the  obedience  that  fome  of  the 
faid  confederates  owe  to  his  faid  majefty;  and  that  the  other 
confederates  fhall  not,  by  virtue  of  this  league,  be  under  any 
obligation  to  concern  themfelves  in  the  prefent  war  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  them. 

III.  That  if  any  of  the  confedeaates  fhould  be  oppreffed  in 
their  trade,  or  otherwife,  the  other  fhall  endeavour  to  com- 
pofe  all  matters  amicably;  and,  that  means  failing,  all  the  mem- 
bers fhould  contribute  toward  the  charges  of  a  defenfive  war. 

IV.  That  the  ftates  fhall  manage  the  affairs  of  the  confede- 
rates, to  the  common  advantage,  with  the  advice  of  the  other 
members;  and  deputies  fhall  be  appointed  to  refide  for  that 
purpofe,  at  convenient  places. 

V.  That  the  fhips  of  all  the  confederated  towns,  &c.  fhall 
freely  enjoy  each  other's  ports  and  harbours,  Sic.  paying  for 
what  provifions  they  fhall  have  occafion. 


VI.  That  if  any  diffenfion  fhould  happen  among  the  con- 
federates themielves,  they  fhall  be  amicably  computed. 

VII.  That  none  of  the  parties  fhall  act  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  other  members,  or  any  of  them,  but  fhall,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  contribute  to  the  intereft,  honour,  and 
advantage  of  each  other. 

VIII.  That  the  league  fhall  fubfift  fifteen  years. 

IX.  That  the  other  Hanfeatic  towns  {hall  be  received  with 
the  common  confent. 

X.  And,  laftly,  That  the  ratifications  fhall  be  exchanged 
within  two  months. 

Signed  and  feafled  the  4th  of  Auguft,   1645. 

Remarks. 

This  treaty  being  fo  concluded,  nine  days  afterwards  another 
was  brought  to  a  period  at  Chriftianople,  between  the  am- 
baffador  of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  thofe  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral ;  by  which  it  is  agreed  : 

I.  That  there  fhall  be  a  firm  and  fincere  friendfhip  between 
the  fubjects  of  both  parties,  who  (hall  mutually  perform  all 
good  offices  to  one  another,  in  fo  far  as  the  treaties  of  either 
party  with  other  princes  and  eftates  could  allow  it. 

II.  That,  for  the  forty  years  next  enfuing,  the  tolls  fhall  be 
paid  in  the  Baltic  Sea  according  to  a  regulation  figned  and 
confirmed  between  them  ;  and  that,  during  that  time,  they 
fhould  not  be  augmented ;  but  that,  after  the  expiration 
thereof,  things  fhould  be  regulated  according  to  the  treaty 
concluded  in  the  year  1544,  except  another  treaty  fhould  in- 
tervene within  the  aforefaid  time. 

III.  The  fearching  of  the  fhips  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  paffing  through  the 
Baltic  Sea,  fhall  ceafe,  and  intire  credit  ihall  be  given  to  the 
mariners  that  produce  their  cockets*,  who,  thereupon  paying 
the  toll,  fhall  be  difmiffed  without^  1/  trouble  or  moleftation, 
and  fhall  not  be  detained  in  the  cuftomary  place  (called  Den 
Drooghen)  near  Copenhagen.  But  if,  in  time  to  come,  it 
fhould  appear  that  his  Danifh  majefty  ij  defrauded  in  the  toll, 
their  high  mightineffes,  being  acquainted  therewith,  fhall  think 
upon  convenient  methods  for  remedying  the  fame,  and  fhal! 
take  care  that  no  injuftice  of  any  nature  be  done  to  his  majefty. 

*  Cocketfignifies  a  certificate  andclearar.ee,  ordinarily  given 
by  the  officers  of  any  cuftom-houfe  to  (hips  going  to  fea. 

IV.  The  tranfportation  of  no  goods  (what  name  foever  they 
bear)  fhall  be  forbid  through  the  Baltic  Sea. 

V.  All  goods  that  fhall  be  proved  really  to  belong  to  the  fub- 
jects of  the  United  Provinces,  whether  exported  or  imported, 
fhall  not  pay  any  greater  duties  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  than  are  paid  by  the  fubjects  and  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  kingdoms  themfelves:  nor  fhall  his  Danifh  majefty's 
fubjects  pay  any  greater  duties  in  the  faid  provinces  than  the 
inhabitants. 

VI.  Ships  fully  laden  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
being  once  fearched  there,  and  having  paid  their  tolls,  fhall 
not  be  fearched  again  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any  other  port  at 
which  they  may  touch,  but,  upon  producing  the  receipt 
thereof,  fhall  be  freely  difmiffed ;  but,  if  they  lade  in  feve-, 
ral  ports,  they  fhall  be  fearched  there,  and  not  elfewhere : 
and,  as  the  exportation  of  oak  is  prohibited  and  forbidden, 
if  any  perfon  is  convicted  of  exporting  any  of  the  faid  wood, 
he  fhall  be  fined  in  double  the  price  of  the  oak. 

VII.  The  toll  fhall  be  paid  in  Norway,  in  the  fame  quantity 
and  manner  that  was  ufual  in  the  year  1628,  nor  fhall  any 
greater  be  exacted  'till  his  Danifh  majefty  and  their  high 
mightineffes  agree  about  the  method  of  exacting  the  duties 
for  all  forts  of  wood;  concerning  which  affair  his  majefty 
and  their  high  mightineffes  fhall  enter  into  a  treaty,  as  foon  as 
that  can  be  conveniently  done,  that  fomething  more  certain 
may  be  determined  about  it. 

VIII.  The  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  United  Provinces, 
fhall  by  no  means  be  obliged  to  purchafe  their  planks  of  fome 
certain  perfons  in  Norway,  but  fhall  buy  the  fame  at  fuch 
places,  and  of  fuch  perfons  as  they  pleafe. 

IX.  The  fhips  of  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  trading 
to  Norway,  fhall  be  meafured  by  two  Norwegian  and  as  many 
Dutch  mariners,  to  whom  that  fervice -fhall  be  intruded ; 
and,  being  figned  by  them,  fhall  be  confirmed  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place,  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  his  judica- 
ture, that  the  mariners,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame;  and  afterwards  the  meafure  fhall  be 
marked  upon  the  mart  and  beak-head  of  the  /hip,  that  the 
toll  may  be  the  more  conveniently  determined,  till  it  be 
otherwife  agreed,  as  is  already  (aid. 

X.  Full  and  ample  reftitution  fhall  be  made  for  all  the  extor- 
tions that  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  can  prove  to 
have  been  made,  againft  his  Danifh  majefty's  command,  af- 
ter the  year  1641  (4  per  cent,  of  the  pi  ice  or  quantity  of  the 
wood  being  deducted)  as  of  every  th'ng  that  has  been  exa<5te<i 
contrary  to  the  treaty  then  entered  into. 

XL  The  prefent  treaty  concluded  between  his  Danifh  ma- 
jefty and  their  high  mightineffes  fhall  be  figned  and  fealed  by 
his  majefty  and  the  moil  ferene  prince  of  Denmark,  and  all 
and  every  one  of  the  counfellors  of  the  kingdom. 
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XII.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the  towns  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries  by  the  treaty  of  Spires, 
andpublifbed  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark,  (hall  not  be  in  any  manner  diminiflied 
by  the  prefent  treaty,  but  (hall  remain  as  formerly,  in  their 
full  and  entire  force,  Sec. 

XIII.  His  Danifh  majefty  obliges  himfelf  that  he  (hall  not, 
upon  any  account,  detain  any  of  the  (hips  belonging  to  the 
fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  take  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes out  of  them,  nor  force  any  of  them  into  his  fer- 
vice,  without  firft  agreeing  with  the  matters  and  proprietors 
thereof,  and  paying  them  the  full  price  of  the  fame ;  nor  (hall 
he,  without  the  confent  of  the  poffeffors,  take  out  of  the  laid 
(hip  any  men  or  warlike  neceffaries,  or  other  things,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever;  and  it  (hall  be  free  for  chem  to  fail 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  trade  through  all  his 
majefty 's  dominions. 

XIV.  Goods  exported  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  foreign 
(hips,  (hall  be  fuffered  freely  to  pafs  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  paying  the  fame  toll  that  is  ufually  paid  for 
goods  exported  out  of  the  United  Provinces:  but,  upon  this 
condition,  that  it  (hall  be  made  appear,  by  fufficient  tefti- 
monies  either  from  the  cities  of  the  faid  United  Provinces, 
or  others  fituate  upon  the  ocean,  that  the  faid  goods  belong 
to  no  other  but  the  fubjects  and  inhabitants  thereof. 

XV.  A!i  the  fubjects  of  the  faid  provinces  that  refide  in  the 
eaftern  cities,  carrying  either  their  own  goods,  or  thofe  of 
the  other  fubjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  faid  provinces  through 
the  Baltic,  (hall  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  in- 
habitants thereof. 

XVI.  The  (hips  of  the  United  Provinces  having  paid  the 
toll,  and  being  fearched  in  any  port  of  Denmark,  (hall  not 
again  be  fearched  in  any  other  port  of  Denmark  and  No.  way, 
except  they  take  aboard  goods  there ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  (hall  be  freely  difmiffed. 

XVII.  The  receivers,  and  other  officers  of  the  tolls  in  Nor- 
way, (hall  not  exact  of  the  mariners  any  more  than  what  is 
due,  nor  take  any  more  for  their  difcharge,  than  the  king's 
order  bears ;  and  his  majefty  (hall  caufe  fuch  as  do  otherwife 
to  be  feverely  punifhed. 

XVIII.  As  to  what  concerns  the  toll  at  Gluckftadt,  if  that 
affair  cannot  be  accommodated  by  the  treaty  now  commenced 
for  that  effect  with  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  the  fubjects  of  '.he 
United  Provinces,  producing  their  ordinary  certificate,  (hail 
be  free  from  the  effect  mereof. 

XIX.  And  as,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  articles,  all  differences 
between  his  Daniih  majefty,  and  their  high  mightineffes  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  are  compofed  and  en- 
tirely removed,  it  is  mutually  agreed  and  promifed,  by  the 
ambaffadors  and  commiffaries  of  either  part,  that  the  ratifi- 
cations (hall  be  delivered  on  both  fides  within  three  months. 
Signed  and  fealed,  &c.  at  Chriftianople,  the  13th  day  of 
Auguft,  1645. 

Remarks. 

To  this  treaty  (of  which  we  have  left  out  fome  tedious  for- 
malities, not  material  to  our  point)  there  is  annexed  a  pro- 
mife  of  the  Danifh  ambaffadors,  by  which  they  oblige  them- 
felves,  in  the  king's  name,  to  caufe  the  *  tariff",  according 
to  which  the  tolls  were  paid  by  the  Hollanders  in  the  year 
1628,  to  be  renewed  and  publifhed  with  all  convenient  fpeed, 
and  that  nothing  (hould  be  exacted  of  the  fubjects  of  the 
United  Provinces,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  faid  tariff. 

*  Tariff  is  a  term  properly  exprefling  what  we  call  the  book 
of  rates  in  England,  being  a  book  in  which  are  writtendovvn 
the  duties  and  cuftoms  to  be  paid  on  all  forts  of  goods. 

Thus  much  being  faid  of  the  circumftances  and  affairs  of  the 
Hollanders,  and  of  the  Hanfe-Towns  with  the  Danes,  we 
thought  it  neceffary  to  interrupt,  for  fome  time,  the  relation 
given  of  their  marine  intrigues  and  negociations ;  to  oblige  the 
public  wiih  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  very  fame  day,  viz.  the 
13th  of  Auguft  1645,  between  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  which  being  a  curious  and  ufeful  piece,  and  per- 
tinent to  our  prefent  fubject,  we  (hall  here  give  a  tranflation 
of  as  much  as  concerns  navigation  and  marine  affairs. 
In  the  preamble  of  this  treaty,  the  ambaffadors,  Szc.  of  all 
parties  let  forth,  That  feveral  mifunderftandings  and  diffe- 
rences having  of  late  arofe  between  the  crowns  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  that  efpecially  concerning  the  immunity 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  of  the  duties,  Sic.  exacted 
in  the  narrow  paffage  of  the  Sound ;  which  differences 
having  at  Iaft  broke  out  into  a  war,  to  the  great  lofs  and  dif- 
advanta^e  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  name  of  the  moft  fe- 
rene  and  mighty  prince  Lewis  XIV.  the  moft  Chriftian  king 
ot  France  and  of  Navarre,  his  mother,  the  queen-regent, 
out  of  her  fincere  compafiion  towards  thofe  kingdoms,  and 
her  care  for  the  welfare  of  all  Chriftendom,  and  defire  to 
prevent  the  further  miferies  and  calamities  of  war,  and  to 
give  repnfe  and  peace  to  Chriftendom,  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty  aforefaid,  having,  for  that  effect,  fent  the  year  before 
his  ambaffador  extraordinary  in  the  North,  to  the  courts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  orders  to  exhort  both  to  a  re- 
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conciliation,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  miferable  condition 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  by  offering  to  interpofe  the  me- 
diation of  France,  for  the  compofition  of  their  differences. 
For  thofe  caufes  her  Swediih  majefty,  out  of  refpect  to  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty,  as  well  as  out  of  the  earned  defire 
(he  has  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  and  preferve 
peace  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  a 
fincere  friendfhip,  and  good  correfpondtnre  with  all  her 
neighbours,  and  efpecially  with  Denmark  and  Norway,  who, 
becaufe  of  the  vicinity  of  their  fituation,  and  fo>  feveral 
other  reafons,  have  many  things  in  common  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  has  received  the  friendly  counfel  of  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty,  and  accepts  and  acquiefces  in  the 
offers  made  of  the  interpofition  of  the  mediation  of  France, 
and  his  Danifh  majefty  having  likewife  declared,  that  he 
accepts  of  the  fame  mediation,  a  meeting  being  appointed 
at  Bromfbroo  upon  the  frontiers,  on  the  3d  of  February,  be- 
tween the  commiffaries  and  plenipotentiaries  of  both  king- 
doms, being  four  on  each  fide,  and  of  equal  quality,  where 
the  faid  ambaffadots  being  affembled,  with  the  help  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  ambaffado  of  France  as  mediator,  they  con- 
cluded a  firm  and  folid  peace,  and  agreed  to  the  following 
articles : 

I.  As  to  the  paffage  and  navigation  through  the  ftraight  of 
the  Sound  and  Belt,  and  from  the  Baltic  fea  into  the  ocean, 
and  likewife  from  the  ocean  into  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  im- 
munity from  paying  all  tolls  and  taxes,  becaufe  of  the  faid 
paffage  and  navigation,  the  certificates  for  goods,  and  the 
fearching,  vtfitihg,  flopping,  and  judiciary  arrefts  and  pro- 
ceedings, eftabliflied  for  (hips  and  goods  to  prevent  fraud, 
and  pieferve  the  (hips  and  goods  from  all  danger,  and  like- 
wife  for  preferving  the  liberty  of  commerce,  the  interruption 
of  which  has  given  occafion-  to  the  prefent  war  and  commo- 
tions, after  many  conferences,  in  which  all  means  of  recon- 
ciliation have  been  piopofed  and  examined,  it  is  agreed  as 
under,  viz. 

I.  It  is  promifed  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Danifh 
majefty  and  his  fucceflbrs,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
that,  in  time  to  come,  her  Swediih  majefty,  and  her  fuccef- 
fors,  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden,  and  their  fubjects  and  in- 
habitants in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  great  dutchy  of  Finland, 
Ingria,  Ifthonia,  and  Livonia,  (hall  have  right,  liberty,  and 
power  to  navigate,  whether  in  their  own,  or  in  hired  (hips, 
with  all  forts  or  veffels  great  or  fmall,  armed  or  unarmed, 
men  of  war  or  merchantmen,  and  to  tranfport  their  goods  and 
effects  of  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  through  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  according  to  the  opportunity  and 
pleafure  of  every  man;  nor  (hall  that  privilege  be  forbid  them, 
nor  they  any  ways  troubled  and  molefted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  premifes. 

II.  And  this  (hall  be  fo  underftood,  that  it  (hall  be  free  for 
her  Swedifh  majefty  and  her  fucceflbrs,  and  her  and  their  faid 
fubjects,  inhabiting  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia, 
and  Livonia,  to  tranfport,  according  to  iheir  power  and  plea- 
fure, through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  all  forts 
of  merchandize  and  effeefs,  without  diftinclion,  exemption, 
or  limitation,  whether  it  be  goods  bought  or  purchafed  in 
other  towns  or  kingdoms,  or  whether  it  be  the  product  of 
the  earth  or  manufactures;  more  efpecially  all  forts  of  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  every  thing  that  may  be  ufeful  therein, 
and  particularly  brafs  or  iron  guns,  great  or  fmall  fufils, 
mufquets  and  arms,  fwcrds,  ball,  gunpowder,  falt-petre, 
and  every  other  thing  belonging  to  war  or  arms,  by  what 
name  foever  it  may  be  called,  without  any  impediment,  de- 
tention, inhibition,  charge,  or  tax ;  whether  fuch  things  be 
tranfported  from  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  Livo- 
nia, Pomerania,  Mecklenburgh,  Lubeck,  or  from  the  towns 
of  Pruffia  and  Courland,  into  the  lands  along  the  ocean  ;■  or 
whether  they  be  tranfported  from  the  aforefaid  places  thro' 
the  Baltic  fea  into  Sweden,  and  the  aforefaid  provinces,  or 
directly  into  Pomerania,  Mecklenburgh,  Lubeck,  the  towns 
of  Pruftia  and  Courland,  or  others. 

III.  All  (hips  and  goods  of  what  kind  foever,  belonging  to 
her  Swedifh  majefty,  and  her  fubjects  and  inhabitants  in  Swe- 
den, Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  their  mari- 
ners, merchants,  and  other  paffengers,  whether  the  (hips 
belong  entirely  to  them,  or  whether  they  have  only  a  (hare  in 
the  fame,  (hall  be  free  from  all  tolls  and  taxes  in  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  that  now  are  in  practice,  or  that 
the  rnind  of  men  can  in  time  to  come  invent,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  not  only  during  their  abode  in  the  faid 
ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  but  likewife  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  voyage,  whether  in  going  or  coming; 
but,  if  the  veffels  do  wholly  belong  to  ftrangers,  or  if  they 
have  any  (hare  therein,  and  the  fame  may,  be  or.lv  failed  by 
her  Swedifh  majefty's  fubjects,  they  (hall  pay  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  for  their  paffage  through  the  Sound  and  the  Belt, 
what  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  treaties  and  cuftoms, 
whether  for  the  whole  (hip,  if  it  entirely  belongs  to  ftrangers, 
or  for  any  part  thereof  proportionably ;  preferving,  however, 
in  every  thing,  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  Swedifh 
(hips,  effects,  and  perfons. 

IV.  It  is  agreed,  as  to  the  liberty  of  navigation  of  the  Swedes 
and  their  exemption  from  tolls,  and  his  Danifh  majefty  r/ro- 
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miles  and  determines  them  in  this  manner,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  fuccefibrs,  kings  of  Denmark,  and  of  that 
kingdom,  that  her  Swedifh  majefty,  and  her  fubjecls  in  Swe- 
den, Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  (hall,  with- 
out diftindtion,  enjoy  thefe  rights  and  liberties,  in  their  per- 
fons,  {hips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  whether  of  the  pro- 
duel:  of  the  earth,  or  manufactures;  and,  in  time  to  come, 
all  the  aforefaid  {hips  of  Sweden,  and  all  others  carrying 
Swedifh  goods  and  effects,  writings  and  perfons,  fhall  be  free 
from  all  fearching,  vifuing,  meafuring,  and  other  vexations 
in  the  pafiage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  and  that  no  right 
of  fuperiority  or  jurifdiclion  fhall  be  exercifed  over  them  in 
any  thing  concerning  their  pafiage,  traffic,  and  navigation  ; 
and  much  lefs  fhall  any  fhips  be  feized,  or  any  effects  taken 
■Dut  of  the  fhips,  or  any  fhips  forced  into  the  Danifh  fervice, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owners. 

V.  And  becaufe  the  certificates,  and  the  different  expofiti- 
ons  and  explications  of  them,  have  very  much  contributed 
to  the  eftablifhing  of  the  cuftom  of  fearching  of  fhips  in  the 
pafiage  of  the  Sound,  and  given  occafion  to  the  differences 
that  have  happened,  and  to  the  prefent  war  between  thefe 
kingdoms:  for  thefe  caufes,  and  for  preventing  fuch  mifun- 
derffandings  in  time  to  come,  and  for  the  more  eafy  diftin- 
guifhing  between  the  free  fhips  and  goods  of  Sweden,  and 
thofe  that  ate  fubject  to  the  taxes,  it  is  finally  concluded  and 
agreed  by  thefe  prefents,  that  all  Swedifh  fhips  of  war,  great 
or  fmall,  laded  or  unladed,  whether  there  be  one  alone,  or 
feveral  together,  paffing  through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound, 
and  failing  to  Cronenborg  (which  fhall  not  be  praclifcd  in 
any  other  place  of  the  pafiage  of  the  Sound)  fhall  ftrike  the 
main  fail  in  paffing  by  the  citadel  of  Cronenborg,  and  falute 
the  fame  with  the  ordnance,  which  falutation  fhall  likewife 
be  returned  by  the  citadel ;  and,  if  the  fhips  of  war  continue 
their  voyage,  without  coming  to  an  anchor,  it  fhall  be  free 
for  them  to  fail  on  without  any  further  ceremony;  but,  if  it 
happens  that  any  Swedifh  man  of  war  come  to  an  anchor 
in  the  ftraight  of  the  Sound,  and  the  governor  of  Cronen- 
borg fend  to  the  captain  to  enquire  of  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  whence  he  comes,  and  defire  him  to  fhew  his  cer- 
tificate, without  picking  otherwife  any  quarrel  with  him ; 
the  captain  fhall  not  decline  fhewing  his  paflport  to  the  per- 
fon  fent  by  the  governor,  but  they  fhall  receive  and  enter- 
tain one  another  with  all  imaginable  refpect  and  civility, 
and  the  captain  fhall  not  be  troubled  in  any  other  manner 
whatfoever.  And,  as  for  the  narrow  pafiage  of  the  Belt,  the 
Swedifh  fhips  of  war  may  freely  pafs  by  Ny burgh,  according 
as  the  wind  and  their  conveniency  will  allow  tham;  but,  if 
they  come  to  an  anchor,  before,  or  near  the  citadel,  the 
fame  thing  fhall  be  obferved,  that  has  been  already  exprefled 
concerning  the  citadel  of  Cronenborg  in  the  ftraight  of  the 
Sound. 

VI.  And  befides,  that  all  Swedifh  fhips  or  velTels  belonging 
to  her  Swedifh  majefty 's  fubjecls,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
her  majefty 's  dominions  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Eftho- 
nia, and  Livonia,  wholly  laden  with  the  goods  and  effects  of 
the  merchants  and  inhabitants,  {hall  be  according  to  thefe 
articles  and  conventions  free  from  all  charge  and  vexation, 
provided  they  have  general  certificates  for  their  free  pafiage 
from  her  majefty  and  her  officers  in  fpecial  matters,  and  in 
other  cafes  from  the  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  towns,  to 
have  a  jurifdiclion  over  the  fhips  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  fhall 
be  certified  in  general  terms,  that  the  fhips  and  goods  do 
really  belong  to  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  which 
certificate  fhall  be  conceived  according  to  the  following 
manner: 

A  form  of  the  general  maritime  paflport  for  a  Swedifh  fhip, 
entirely  laded  with  Swedifh  goods  ;  which  (changing  what 
is  to  be  changed)  may  likewife  ferve  for  foreign  fhips,  en- 
tirely laded  with  Swedifh  goods. 

We  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of  certify, 

that  the  fhip  commanded  by 

belongs  to  our  town  of  (or  fome  other  town) 

in  Sweden,  and  is  only  laded  with  goods  belonging  to  Swedes, 
and  is  bound  for  the  ocean,  as  the  mafter  and  the  owners 
thereof  (if  they  be  more  than  one)  have  declared  before  us  in 
our  court,  defiring  this  certificate  as  a  proof  thereof:  the 
fhip  and  goods  being  thereby  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  vexations  in  the  pafiage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  tefti- 
mony  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  the  town  to  be  put 
to  thefe  prefents,  which  we  have  likewife  caufed  to  be  figned 
by  the  clerk.    Given,  &c. 

Which  certificate  fhall  be  fhewn  and  configned  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  cuftom-houfes  at  EI- 
fineur  and  Nyburgh,  in  the  paffages  of  the  Sound  and  the 
Belt,  who  thereupon  fhall  be  obliged  forthwith  to  difcharge 
the  fhips,  with  a  teftimony  that  they  have  paffed  with  their 
lading  ;  which  teftimony  fhall  be  conceived  according  to  the 
following  model : 


A  model  of  the  teftimony  to  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfes  of  Elfineur  and  Nyburgh,  to  fuch  as  fhew 
their  certificates. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  N.  N.  mafter  of  the 

fhip  the  belonging  to  the  town  of  B. 

has  delivered  his  certificate  for  fhips  and  goods,  dated  at  B. 
the  day  of  in  the  year 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  given  him  this  tefiimony , 
Sec. 

Which  being  done,  fuch  mafters  may  freely  depart  with  their 
goods  and  men,  without  any  hinderance,  prejudice,  charge, 
or  vexation. 

VH.  Ships  hired  by  merchants  and  inhabitants  in  Sweden, 
and  only  laded  with  Swedifh  goods,  fhall  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  after  fhewing  their  certificates  conceived 
in  general  terms,  and  leaving  the  fame  at  Elfineur  or  at  Ny- 
burgh, and  receiving  a  teftimony  thereof  (which  is  to  be  done 
without  delay)  paying  what  is  due  for  fhips  that  are  wholly, 
or  partly  foreign,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Swedifh 
perfons  and  goods,  according  to  their  proportions,  it  fhall 
likewife  be  free  for  them  to  continue  their  voyage,  without 
any  further  trouble  or  moleftation. 

VIII.  And  fo  if  any  Swedifh  merchant-fhip,  not  laded,  pafs 
through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  Belt,  the  mafter  fhall 
make  it  appear  (as  is  already  faid)  at  Elfineur  and  Nyburgh, 
by  a  general  certificate,  that  he  belongs  to  Sweden,  Finland, 
Ingria,  Efthonia,  or  Livonia,  after  which  he  fhall  pay  what 
is  due,  and  depart  at  his  own  conveniency,  without  any  other 
tax,  vexation,  hinderance,  or  detention. 

IX.  If  any  vefTel,  great  or  fmall,  pafs  through  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  or  the  Belt,  laden  partly  with  Swedifh,  and 
partly  with  foreign  goods  (which  latter  are  liable  to  pay  all 
the  duties  levied  at  that  place)  the  mafter  muft  have  certifi- 
cates of  all  the  goods  and  effects  he  has  aboard,  belonging  to 
the  merchants  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and 
Livonia,  in  which  fhall  be  particularly  expreffed  the  weight 
of  the  goods  in  fuch  manner  as  one  may  diftinctly  fee  all  the 
heavy  goods  that  are  uncovered,  and  are  not  bound  or  packed 
up,  with  their  weight,  number,  and  meafure,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  fea;  fuch  as  copper,  brafs,  iron,  pitch, 
of  all  forts,  corn,  fait,  falt-fifh,  butter,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
and  fuch  other  goods ;  and,  as  for  fmall  goods  that  can  be 
put  up  in  cafks  and  barrels,  they  fhall  not  be  fpecified,  but 
they  fhall  be  marked  with  a  Swedifh  mark  upon  the  cafks  and 
barrels,  and  it  fhall  be  exprefled  in  the  certificate,  that  the 
faid  cafks  and  barrels,  and  the  goods  they  contain,  and  which 
are  not  fpecified,  belong  to  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Sweden.  And  for  the  greater  clearnefs  of  the  thing,  and 
avoiding  all  occafions  of  difference,  there  is  here  under  added 
a  model  of  the  faid  certificates. 

A  form  of  the  certificates  to  be  given  to  the  Swedifh  fhips, 
laden  partly  with  Swedifh,  and  partly  with  foreign  goods, 
which  are  fubject  to  pay  the  taxes;  which,  making  fome 
alterations,  may  likewife  ferve  for  foreign  fhips  hired  by 
Swedes. 

We  confnls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of  N. 
certify,  that,  upon   the  day  under-mentioned,  P.  P.  citizen 
(or  inhabitant)  of  our  town  ofN.  (or  fome 

other  town)  in  Sweden,  appearing  before  us  at  our  court, 
declared,  that  he  had  fhipped  on  board  of  the  fhip  R.  of  which 
his  owner  S.  S.  and  mafter  T.  T.  the  number  of 
pounds  of  copper,  iron,  or  flax,  or  tons  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley;  or  the  number  of  beams,  planks,  or  malls,  or 

of  tons  of  wine,  or  the  number  of  cafks  or  barrels  of 

goods  and  merchandizes,  marked  L.  L.  belonging  to  Qj  Q. 
citizen  (or  inhabitant)  of  the  town  of  C.  in  Sweden;  and 
the  faid  P.  P.  requiring  this  certificate  to  indemnify  the 
fhip  and  goods  from  all  taxes  and  vexations  in  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  according  to  the  treaties  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  we  have  granted  him  the  fame,  after 
having  caufed  it  to  be  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  town,  and 
figned  by  the  clerk.     Given,  &c. 

Which  certificate  agreeing  with  the  quantity  of  goods,  and 
being  fhewn  to  the  officers  of  the  Danifh  cuftom-houfes  at 
Elfineur  and  Nyburgh,  the  faid  Swedifh  goods,  exprefled  in 
the  certificate,  fhall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  other  fearch- 
ing, vifiting,  detention,  jufticiary  proceeding,  or  confifcation. 
But,  if  it  happens  that  there  be  reafon  to  (earch  the  fhip  for 
other  prohibited  goods,  or  others  that  are  fubject  to  the  taxes ; 
in  that  cafe,  fuch  goods  as  fhall  be  called  in  queftion,  fhall  be 
taken  out  of  the  fhip  and  depofited,  and  examined  at  Elfi- 
neur or  Nyburgh,  which  fhall  be  performed  within  the  fpace 
of  eight  days  at  moft,  fo  that,  within  the  faid  time  at  fur- 
theft,  any  Swedifh  or  other  fhip,  freighted  by  Swedes,  may 
be  free  to  depart  with  all  the  Swedifh  goods,  without  any  fur- 
ther retardment;  and  that  the  ihips  and  veffels,  merchan- 
dizes and  effects,  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants 
of  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  be  not 
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in  the  lead  tormented  with  unneceffary  fearxhings  and  vexa- 
tions, by  reafon  of  the  laid  miltakes  and  errors. 

X.  If  any  fhip  of  Sweden,  Finland.  Ingria,  Efthonia,  or  Livo- 
nia, be  freighted  bv  flrangers,  and  laden  with  foreign  goods 
that  are  fubjedl  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  fhip  and  perfons  fhall 
neverthelefs  enjoy  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
which  are  rightly  due ;  as  by  thefe  prefent  articles  are  granted 
to  the  Swedes,  and  the  foreign  merchant  fhall  give  an  account 
of  his  ooods,  without  any  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt. 

XI.  And,  that  no  retardment  or  damage  may  be  caufed  to 
the  Swedifh  fhips  and  goods  in  their  voyages,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  thefe  prefents,  it  has  been  promifed  in  the  name  of 
his  Danifh  majefty,  that  things  fhall  be  difpofed  at  Elfineur 
and  Ny  burgh  ;  that  the  mailer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  or  fome 
other  officer  in  his  place,  fhall  attend  at  certain  hours,  be- 
fore and  after  noon,  every  day  at  the  faid  cuftom-houfe,  there 
to  receive  the  certificates  ;  and,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt thereof,  to  give  others  to  the  mailers  in  the  form  above 
prefcribed,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Swedifh  fhips  and  goods 
may  continue  their  voyages,  and  freely  pafs,  without  any 
hinderance  or  moleftation. 

XII.  And,  if  it  afterwards  fhould  happen,  that  her  Swedifh 
majefly's  fhips,  or  thofe  of  her  fubjedts,  whether  they  be 
their  own  or  hired  fhips,  being  forced  by  temped,  or  other- 
wife,  fhould  defire  a  fafe  port  in  Norway,  or  any  other  place 
of  the  king  of  Denmark's  dominions,  it  fhall  be  freely  grant- 
ed them,  and  they  fhall  not  be  moleiled  in  any  manner, 
neither  for  taxes,  fearches,  nor  any  other  thing,  but  fhall 
only  pay  the  duties  that  other  friends  and  flrangers  pay  for 
anchorage,  and  fuch  other  conveniencies,  in  places  where 
fuch  things  are  ufually  levied.  But,  as  to  their  goods  and 
merchandizes,  they  fhall  have  the  liberty  to  purchafe  necef 
faries  for  their  money;  and  the  Danifh  fhips  of  war,  and 
others,  fhall  have  the  fame  privilege  in  the  like  cafe  in  the 
ports  in  Sweden. 

XIII.  If  it  happens,  that  either  her  prefent  Swedifh  majeily, 
or  her  fucceflbrs,  kings  of  Sweden,  fhould  levy  foldiers,  ei- 
ther horfe  or  foot,  in  the  kingdoms  or  dominions  of  their 
friends  along  the  ocean,  or  fend  any  to  the  provinces  in  their 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  fea,  or  into  Oftrogoth,  and  they 
pafs  on  one  fide  or  other  through  the  Baltic  fea,  it  is  agreed, 
that  her  majefty  and  her  fucceflbrs  fhall  have  entire  liberty 
to  do  it  without  any  oppofition;  provided,  however,  that 
there  fhall  not  pafs  together  above  1200  men,  and  that  no- 
tice be  given  to  his  Danifh  majeily  three  weeks  before,  that 
thereby  all  fufpicions  may  be  removed,  and  the  paflage  may 
be  free.  But,  if  any  Swedifh  officers,  or  others,  would  pafs 
through  the  Baltic  fea,  with  their  own  horfes  and  equipages, 
they  may  freely  do  it  in  one,  or  feveral  fhips,  without  giving 
any  notice. 

XIV.  And,  to  prevent  differences  between  the  two  king- 
doms in  time  to  come,  or  if  the  fleets  of  the  two  kingdoms 
meet,  or  one  fhip  of  war  meets  another;  or  if  by  accident 
the  Swedifh  fleet  enters  into  any  of  the  ftraights  of  the  Baltic 
fea  or  the  Belt,  and  there  meets  that  of  Denmark;  or  if 
the  fhips  or  fleet  of  the  latter  enters  into  any  place  or  port 
where  the  Swedes  are  before  them ;  it  is  agreed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  that  if  the  fleet  of  either  of  the  kingdoms 
meet  the  other  in  the  Baltic  fea,  or  in  the  ocean,  they  fhall 
mutually  receive  one  another  with  marks  of  friendfhip,  and 
fhall  falute  and  honour  one  another  in  the  fame  manner, 
firing  guns  according  to  the  cuilom  ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  fhall  attempt  any  thing  further,  nor  endeavour  to 
exercife  any  act  of  fuperiority,  whatever  pretenfion  they 
may  believe  they  have;  the  fame  fhall  be  obferved  when 
one  or  two  fhips  meet;  but,  if  one  or  two  fhips  of  either 
of  the  kingdoms  meet  the  fleet  of  the  other,  they  fhall  fa- 
lute it  by  firing  of  guns,  and  ftriking  their  main  topfail,  'till 
the  fleet  be  pafl,  or  'till  it  come  to  an  anchor  in  fome  port, 
but  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  {li ike  their  flags :  and,  if 
there  be  more  than  two  fhips  of  either  fide  together,  and  they 
form  a  fleet,  they  fhall  content  themfelves  to  fire  guns  on  both 
fides  without  ftriking  their  fails,  and  the  one  fnall  not  oblige 
the  other  to  do  it. 

XV.  It  fhall  be  free  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  at  moil  five, 
Swedifh  men  of  war,  to  pafs  through  the  ftraights  of  the 
Sound  or  the  Belt,  without  giving  previous  notice  to  his  Da- 
nifh majefty  or  his  fucceflbrs ;  and  when  they  are  arrived  at 
the  ftraight  of  the  Sound,  and  have  faluted  after  the  Swedifh 

.  manner,  with  two  guns  (as  has  been  already  faid)  they  fhall 
lower  their  main  topfails  before  the  caflle  of  Cronenborg  'till 
they  be  pail  it;  and,  if  it  happens  that  his  Danifh  majefty 's 
fhips  or  fleet  be  there  before  them,  they  fhall  be  fatisfied  with 
the  two  guns  aforefaid,  without  being  obliged  to  any  thing 
further,  and  much  lefs  fhall  any  other  marks  of  honour  or 
deference  be  required  of  them.  But  if  her  Swedifh  majefty 
or  her  fucceflbrs  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  ftraight  of  the  Sound 
or  the  Belt,  with  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that  his 
Danifh  majefty  fhall  have  notice  of  it  three  weeks  before- 
hand, that  the  arrival  of  fuch  a  fleet  may  give  no  ground  of 
fufpicion  or  miftruft;  and,  fuch  notice  being  given,  the  Swedes 
fhall  have  free  liberty  to  pafs  without  any  oppofition  or  da- 
mage to  the  Danes. 
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XVI.  And  as  to  what  concerns  the  ifland  of  Burgen,  where 
his  Danifh  majefty  has  kept  for  fome  time  a  gallery,  and  le- 
vied cuftom  ;  his  faid  majefty  by  thefe  prefents  yields,  and 
entirely  renounces  that  practice,  and  promifes  to  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  no  more,  and  that  henceforth  he  will  not  pretend 
to  exact  any  toil  there. 

XVII.  With  relpedt  to  the  duty  which  his  Danifh  majefty 
has  levied  of  late  years  at  Giuckftadt,  upon  fhips  and  good's 
going  from  one  place  or  another  to  Hamburgh,  it  is  likewife 
agreed  in  the  following  manner,  that,  as  his  Danifh  majefty 
is  now  in  a  negociation  with  the  Hamburghers,  concerning 
the  differences  between  them,  and  for  abrogating  of  that 
cuftom,  if  they  agree  between  themfelves,  and  the  aforefaid 
duty  be  abrogated,  the  fubjedts  of  his  Swedifn  majefty  who 
trade  that  way,  fhall  alfo  enjoy  the  fame  privileges;  and 
though,  againft  all  appearance,  the  difference  with  the  Ham- 
burghers about  that  duty  continue,  or  though  they  fhould 
content  to  pay  it,  in  that  cafe  the  Danifh  commiflioners  have 
promifed  in  his  Danifh  majefty's  name,  and  in  that  of  the 
duke  of  Holfteiii,  and  have  obliged  themfelves,  that  all  her 
Swedifh  majefty's  fubjedts  and  inhabitants  in  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  that  trade  upon  the 
Elbe,  fhall  be  freed  therefrom;  and  that  they  fhall  not  be 
moleiled  nor  detained,  by  reafon  thereof,  by  any  of  his  Da- 
nifh majefly's,  nor  the  duke  of  Holftein's  minifters,  whe- 
ther they  refide  in  forts  or  fhips;  and  that  they  fhall  be  free 
from  all  taxes  and  uneafy  fearchings,  and  further  that  they 
fhall  not  fo  much  as  be  obliged  to  fhew  any  teftimonies  in 
writing,  and  much  lefs  to  produce  certificates,  or  give  any 
other  account  of  that  nature. 

XVIII.  And,  as  the  experience  of  by-pafl  times  has  demon- 
flrated,  that  the  privileges  and  liberties  granted  to  the  Swedes 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,^  and  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegi- 
ans in  Sweden,  to  trade  together,  and  be  exempted  from  all 
duties  introduced  partly  by  ancient  cuftom,  and  partly  by  the 
tranfadtions  and  treaties  concluded  between  the  two  king- 
doms, has  given  birth  to  feveral  differences,  and  has  even 
occafioned  a  hatred  and  animofity  between  the  kingdoms, 
and  as  often  fet  the  king  and  fubjedts  of  the  kingdoms  at  va- 
riance with  thofe  of  the  other,  infomuch  that  that  has  been 
the  principal  caufe  of  breaking  the  ancient  friendfhip  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there  has  fcarce 
been  any  conference  between  the  commiflioners  of  both  par- 
ties where  that  grievance  has  not  been  reprefented ;  befides 
that,  at  this  time,  that  liberty  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  con- 
tinued as  it  formerly  was.  For  thefe  caufes,  it  is  agreed  on 
both  fides,  that  all  immunities  of  duties  and  taxes  ceafe  and  be 
removed,  for  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Sweden,  and 
for  the  Swedes  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  without  prejudice 
of  the  exemption  of  duties,  and  of  the  free  paflage  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  and  like- 
wife  paflage  fhall  be  forbidden  to  the  Swedifh  merchants  with 
their  merchandizes,  to  go  into  Denmark  and  Norway  be- 
yond their  limits;  and  the  fame  thing  fhall  be  forbidden  to 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  to  go  into  Sweden,  as  well  into 
the  country  as  into  the  maritime  towns  and  provinces.  How- 
ever, any  Swedifh  merchant  trading,  for  the  time  to  come, 
into  Denmark  and  Norway,  fhall  have  the  privilege  of  traf- 
ficking in  the  maritime  ftaple  towns  appointed  for  it,  whi- 
ther it  is  lawful  for  merchants  to  go;  and  he  fhall  there  en- 
joy the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  granted  to  other  friends 
and  foreigners,  according  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  Den- 
mark, preferving  always  the  privileges  of  the  towns;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Danifh  or  Norwegian  merchant,  trading 
in  Sweden  or  any  of  the  provinces  depending  upon  it,  fhall 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  liberties  of  trading  in  ftaple 
ports  appointed  for  that  purpart,  and  in  which  other  fo- 
reigners and  friends  are  allowed"  to  come,  according  to  the 
ftatutes  and  laws  of  Sweden,  preferving  always  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town.  And,  to  the  end  that  their  Swedifh  and 
Danifh  majefties  may  not  be  troubled  and  moleiled  in  their 
kingdoms,  they  fhall  difpofe  of  their  fubjedts,  according  as 
every  one's  occafion  and  condition  requires. 

XIX.  The  trade  and  navigation  upon  the  river  of  Trotheat 
between  Weftgoth  and  the  territory  of  Bahus,  fhall  remain 
under  the  fame  condition,  liberty,  and  privilege,  that  it  an- 
ciently was,  and  fhall  not  be  hindered  nor  interrupted  at  ei- 
ther of  the  entries  towards  Gothburg  and  Kongel,  and  all 
buildings  that  have  been  erected,  or  other  things  that  have 
been  funk  in  it's  channel,  that  may  be  any  ways  prejudicial 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  fhall  be  removed,  and  the  channel 
fhall  be  cleanfed  without  any  oppofition,  and  efpecially  what 
was  thrown  into  it,  to  flop  it's  entry  towards  Bahus,  fhall 
be  taken  away,  and,  after  an  exact  fearch,  it's  ancient  cur- 
rent fhall  be  reftored  to  it,  and  what  damage  is  done  fhall  be 
repaired.  The  Swedes  fhall  not  be  in  any  manner  difturbed 
by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  nor  fhall  the  latter  by  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  navigation  and  commerce  fhall  be  car- 
ried on  with  equity,  and  fhips  fhall  go  up  and  come  down 
the  fame  river  on  the  fide  of  Gothburg,  without  any  hinder- 
ance, charge,  or  grievance,  as  it  has  been  formerly  prac- 
tifed. 

XX.  And  further  it  is  agreed,  that  her  Swedifh  majefty  fhall 
have  in  time  to  come,  as  (he  has  had  hitherto,  a  poft-mafter 
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at  Elfincur,  and  a  poft  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh, 
who  (hall  pafs  on  all  fides  without  hinderanceor  moleftation; 
and  (he  ihall  likewife  have  perfons  to  cany  her  majefty's  let- 
ters, and  thofe  of  her  fubjects,  and  others  that  are  lent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  or  into  it,  and  that  without  any  obftacle, 
retardment,  or  fearching;  and  his  Daniih  majefty  {hall  have 
the  like  power,  that,  is  to  fay,  to  keep  an  agent  at  Stock 
holm,  for  his  own  and  his  fubjedb  bufinefs. 

XXI.  The  eftates  enjoyed  by  the  Swedifh  gentry  in  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  and  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  Daniih  and 
Norwegian  gentry  In  Sweden  before  this  war,  {hall  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  right  owners,  who  {hall  poiTefs  the  fame  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  treaties,  and  according  to  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  each  kingdom,  without  any  moleftation  or 
hinderance  whatfoever. 

XXII.  And,  becaufe  the  war  has  occafioned  fome  confifca- 
tions  on  both  fides,  and  fome  loffes  to  the  fubjects  whilft  it 
lafted,  all  things  {hall  be  forgot  on  either  fide,  upon  con- 
fideration  of  this  peace,  and  all  that  has  been  adjudged,  and 
actually  confifcated,  and  all  private  lofers  {hall  remain  in  the 
condition  they  now  are,  and  nothing  {hall  be  paid  on  either 
fide  by  the  fubjects ;  nor  {hall  any  moleftation  be  given,  nor 
any  action  intended  againft  fuch  as  by  reaion  thereof  have 
contracted  debts,  and  have  not  lawfully  paid  the  fame  as 
well  within  as  without  the  kingdom. 

XXIII.  But,  if  any  thing  be  found  (whether  it  be  adjudged 
or  not)  that  is  not  actually  confifcated,  and  all  debts  that  the 
fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  Sweden  had  right  to  demand  be- 
fore this  war  of  his  Daniih  majefty,  or  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians of  her  Swedifh  majefty,  upon  due  proof,  ihall  be 
forthwith  paid  on  both  fides. 

XXIV.  And  if,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  any  fentence 
has  been  given  either  in  Sweden  or  Denmark,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  Swede  in  Denmark,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
Dane  or  Norwegian  in  Sweden,  it  {hall  be  of  no  effect ;  and 
it  (hall  now  be  free  for  every  man  to  purfue  and  prove  his 
right. 

XXV.  As  her  majefty  the  queen  Chriftiana  of  Sweden  has, 
during  this  war,  reduced  to  her  obedience  feveral  of  his  Da- 
nifh majefty's  forts,  provinces,  territorities,  and  towns  in 
Jutland,  Scania,  Halland,  Belking,  Bornholm,  and  Hol- 
ftein ;  and  likewife  in  Stormaren  and  Ditmarfen,  and  namely 
Chriftianople,  Pinnenberg,  Helfingburgh,  Lanfcroon,  La- 
holm,  Engelholm,  Saltzburgh,  Hammerfufen,  or  by  what 
other  names  foever  they  are  or  may  be  called,  now  poffeffed 
by  right  of  war;  for  that,  and  feveral  other  confiderations, 
and  by  the  mediation  and  diligence,  and  the  continual  ex- 
hortation and  perfuafions  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty's 
ambaffador ;  her  majefty,  the  queen  of  Sweden,  makes  over, 
and  confents  to  give,  to  his  Danifh  majefty  and  his  fucceffors, 
all  the  title  (lie  may  have  acquired,  by  the  right  of  war,  to  the 
faid  provinces,  lands,  forts,  houfes,  fields,  towns  and  terri- 
tories; all  which  things  (hall  depend  on  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  peace;  and  that,  be- 
caufe of  the  defire  (he  has  to  prevent  the  extraordinary  mife- 
ries  with  which  the  continuation  of  the  war  would  be  at- 
tended;  well  confidering  how  neceffary  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  northern  kingdoms  is,  for  breaking  a  way  for  the 
peace  and  repofe  of  Chriftendom,  fo  long  wifhed  for :  and, 
that  the  care  and  defire  of  their  majefties,  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  and  the  queen  regent  his  mother,  to  end  the  diffe- 
rences and  wars  between  thefe  kingdoms,  may  not  be  with- 
out effect,  his  Danifh  majefty  efpecially,  being  perfuaded  by 
his  moft  Chriftian  majefty's  ambalTadors,  having  promifed  in 
his  own  name,  and  for  his  fucceflbr,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  as  effectually  by  thefe  prefents,  he 
confents  and  promifes  to  her  Swedifh  majefty  and  her  fuc- 
cefiors, kings  of  Sweden,  and  to  the  faid  kingdom,  that,  in 
compenfation  for  the  provinces,  fortreffes,  towns,  and  terri- 
tories, which  are  to  be  reftored,  he  makes  over  all  Jempt- 
land,  including  Heredalia,  &c.  as  likewife  Gothland,  and 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Wifby,  and  the  iflands  and  arms  of 
the  fea  depending  on  the  fame,  as  likewife  Oefel  and  Arnf- 
burgh,  with  all  the  iflands  and  appurtenances,  and  every 
thing  depending  thereon,  with  the  fuperiority,  royal  privi- 
leges, and  ecclefiaftical  and  political  jurifdiction,  tributes, 
revenues,  and  dues,  by  fea  and  land,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  particularly  Chriftian  IV.  now 
reigning,  has  enjoyed  the  fame;  which  (hall  belong,  and 
appertain  in  time  to  come,  to  her  Swedilh  majefty,  and  her 
fucceffors  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  to  be  by  them  pof- 
fefied  by  a  perpetual  right,  as  the  fpecial  inftrument  of  cef- 
fion  drawn  up  for  that,  and  figned  and  fealed  by  his  majefty, 
and  by  the  counfellors  of  Denmark,  do  more  fully  teftify. 
And,  befides,  his  Danifh  majefty  confents  and  promifes  in  his 
name,  and  for  his  fucceffors,  and  for  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, to  the  end  that  her  Swedilh  majefty,  and  her  fuc- 
ceffors, and  fubjects  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia, 
and  Livonia,  may  have  fecurity  for  enjoying,  without  mo- 
leftation, the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the 
ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic  fea,  according  to  thefe 
prefent  articles,  to  give  to  the  faid  queen,  her  fucceffors, 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  -fs  a  pledge  and  fecurity  for 
the  obfervation  of  the  faid  articles  and  conventions  for  the 
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thirty  years  next  enfuing,  all  Halland  with  it's  forts,  Holm, 
Helmftadt,  and  Warburg,  together  with  all  the  towns  and 
villages  fituated  within  that  territory,  as  well  the  aforefaid 
Holm,  Helmftadt,  and  Warburg,  as  Falkenburg  and  Kan- 
ingflachen,  and  all  the  lands  and  fiefs  there   contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  bounds,  limits,  and  borders  of  the 
aforefaid  countries;    upon  condition  that   her   majifty   and 
her  fucceffors,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  (hall  enjoy  and 
poffefs    the   faid    province  of  Halland,    with   all   it's'  forts, 
towns,  magistracies  and  rights,  revenues,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary fuperiorities,  royal  rights  and  jurifdictions,  ec- 
clefiaftical and  civil,  and  all  other  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  lands,  waters,  rivers,  feas,  illes,  ports  and  fields,  with- 
out excepting  any  thing  whatfoever,  by  whatfoever  name  it 
may  be  called,  in  the  manner  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
have  poffeffcd.the  fame,  and  efpecially  in  the  manner  that  the 
prefent  king  Chriftian  IV.  peffefies  and  enjoys  them,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  as  well  in  the  country  as 
in  the  towns,  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular,  gentry  and  common- 
alty, inhabiting  and  dwelling  therein,  ihall  not  be  obliged, 
during  the  aforefaid  term  of  thirty  years,  to  take  any  oath 
of  allegiance,    fidelity,  or  obedience,    but   to  her   Swedilh 
majefty  and  her  fuccefiors,  and    to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
until  the  faid  term  of  thirty  years,  without  any  interruption, 
be  expired,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  convention, 
as  in  the  particular  inftrument  for  the  pledge   and  fecurity 
given  by  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  figned  and  lealed  by  all  the 
counfellors  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  more  fully  expreiTed.     And 
it  is   further  agreed,    concerning  this  pledge  and   fecurity, 
That,  the  aforefaid  term  of  thirty  yea:s  being  expired,  his 
Daniih    majefty    and   the  kingdom    of  Denmark    ihall   be 
obliged,  before  the  reflitution  of  the  faid  province,  either  to 
let  it  ftill  remain  for  fecurity  to  her  Swedilh  majefty,  and  to 
the  kings  her  fucceffors,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  or 
to  give  in  lieu  thereof  as  good  a  pledge,  with  which  her  faid 
majefty,  and   trie   kings  her  fucceffors,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  may  be  fatisfied,  that  they  may  have  fecurity  for  the 
obfervation  of  the  prefent  articles. 

Remarks. 

As  this  long  article  does  not  particularly  concern  the  marine 
affairs,  I  {hould  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  it,  if  I 
had  not  obferved  a  very  remarkable  paffage,  from  which  a 
weighty  inference  may  be  reafonably  drawn,  in  favour  of 
what  we  have  faid  under  the  article  Sea,  viz.  that  the  fea 
is  capable  of,  and  fubjeel  to,  dominion;  which,  we  think, 
does  very  plainly  appear  to  have  been  the  fentiment  of  the 
princes  concerned,  and  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  other  po- 
liticians employed  in  the  management  of  this  treaty,  fince 
in  the  perpetual  and  temporary  ctftion  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark makes,  in  favour  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, of  feveral  lands  and  territories,  moft  exprefs  mention  is 
made  of  the  arms  of  the  fea,  feas,  waters,  &c.  depending 
on  the  fame,  &c. 

As  the  fifteen  following  articles  have  but  little  relation  to  ma- 
ritime affairs,  we  (hall  ieave  them  out,  in  order  to  have  the 
more  room  for  what  is  moft  effential  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 
XLI.  It  is  alio  agreed  by  thefe  articles,  that  all  the  towns, 
comprehended  in  the  Hanfeatic  league,  ihall  have  a  (hare 
therein,  and  Ihall  enjoy  the  freedom  of  commerce  by  land 
and  fea  in  both  kingdoms,  referving  the  obfervation  of  the 
ancient  treaties  between  thefe  kingdoms  and  the  Hanfeatic 
Towns  for  a  better  time  ;  and  no  injury  (hall  be  done  to  any 
town,  citizen,  or  fubject,  for  any  action  perpetrated  during 
the  war. 

XLII.  Particularly  the  town  of  Dantzick  is  comprehended 
in  this  peace,  and  (hall  enjoy,  in  the  fame  manner  it  has  hi- 
therto done,  the  liberty  of  commerce  by  fea  and  land,  in 
both  the  kingdoms;  and  all  offences,  happened  during  this 
war,  (hall  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 
XL1I1.  This  treaty,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  (hall  be  ratified, 
and  figned  and  fealed  with  the  privy- feal  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  likewife  ihall  be  figned  and  fealed  by  the 
counfellors  of  both  kingdoms, 

XLIV.  Each  kingdom  (hall  fend  a  fplendid  ambaffy,  into 
France,  to  return  thanks  for  their  mediation,  and  invite 
that  kingdom  to  take  care  of  the  obfervation  of- the  treaty 
concluded  the  13th  of  Auguft  1645,  <5cc. 

Remarks. 

This  treaty  being  fo  brought  to  a  conclufion  on  the  13th  of 
Auguft,  two  days  afterwards  another  treaty  of  guarantee 
was  concluded  at  Suder-Okra,  between  the  minifters  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden  and  the  States-General,  by  which  thofe 
two  powers  agreed,  That,  in  cafe  the  kin:;  of  Denmrrk 
(hould  in  any  manner  infringe  his  treaties  wiih  either  party, 
they  (hould  mutually  aififteach  other,  and  ftrenuoufly  vindi- 
cate and  maintain  the  freedom  and  immunity  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  to  ancient 
cuftom,  and  to  the  particular  conventions  and  treaties  be- 
tween them. 

The  25th  of  November  following,  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion, at  Copenhagen,  a  treaty  between  Lewis  XIV.  and 

his 
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his  mother  the  queen  regent  of  France  on  one  part,  and  the 
ting  and  kingdom  of  Denmark  on  the  other,  by  which  they 

between  the  two 


ifgree  : 

1    That  there  ihall  be  in  time  to  come, 

kingdoms,   a  perfect  and  inviolable  friendfhip,  &C. 

II.  The  lubje^s  of  either  prince  (hall   freely  trade  between 

the   two  kingdoms,  according 

bhfhed  in  the  fame. 


to  the  refpective  laws  efta- 

iir'Ssmoi'l  Chriit'ian  majefty's  fubjeds  going  into  Denmark 
or  Norway,  about  their  own  or  their  matter  s  affairs,  whether 
concerning  commerce  or  any  other  thing,  (hall  have  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  and  the  king's  mimfters  refidmg  there,  (hall 
be  allowed  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
their  own  houfes.  f 

IV  The  (hips  of  either  kingdom,  entering  into  the  ports  ot 
the  other,  (hall  be  favourably  received  and  kindly  treated,  &c. 

V  The  fubjects  or  either  crown  trafficking  by  tea,  and 
paffine  by  the  coafts  of  the  other  kingdom,  (hall  not  be 
forced  to  enter  into  any  port  whatfoever,  except  they  be 
bound  thither;  and,  if  they  come  to  an  anchor,  they  (ha 
not  be  obliged  to  unlade  their  good=,  nor  to  exchange  or  1eH 
them,  but  ihall  have  free  liberty  to  do  what  they  think  molt 
convenient  and  advantageous  for  their  affairs. 

VI  When  French  (hips,  or  (hips  hired  or  laded  by  trench- 
men,  pafs  through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound,  whitherfoever 
they  aie  bound,  or  from  whatfoever  place  they  come,  or  what 
coodsfoever  they  may  have  aboard,  they  (hall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  any  other  toll  than  that  which  the  king  of  Denmark  has 
ordered  in  a  fpecial  treaty  upon  this  fubject,  concluded  the 
27th  of  September  of  this  prefent  year,  under  the  counter-  teal, 
of  which  there  is  a  table  of  the  tax  or  toll.  And  if,  in  time 
to  come,  the  Dutch  pay  any  thing  for  fea- marks  and  hres, 
the  French  (hall  do  the  fame. 

VII.  The  fubjefts  of  the  king  of  France  that  (hall  carry  into 
Norway  the  produtf  of  their  country,  or  (hall  go  thither  in 
ballaft  to  purchafe  the  commodities  they  have  ufe  for,  (hall 
pay  no  more  for  the  entry  of  the  goods  they  carry  thitnet, 
nor  for  the  cuftom  of  thofe  they  purchafe  there,  than  what  is 
now,  or  (hall  be  in  tirrie  to  come,  impofed  upon  the  king  ot 
Denmark's  own  fubjects. 

VIII.  And  likewife  the  fubjects  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
radin»  into  France,  (hall  not  pay  any  other,  nor  greater  du- 
ties than  the  French  themfelves,  or  their  other  friends  or 
confederates;  and  they  (hall  be  allowed  to  fell  and  difpofeof 
their  goods  to  whom  they  pleafe,  and  at  the  price  they  think 

IX.  Ships  of  war  and  others,  going  into  the  ports  of  either 
kingdom,  (hall  be  kindly  received,  paying  for  the  neceflanes 

they  want. 

X.  No  (hips  of  war  or  others,  belonging  to  either  ot  the 
kingdoms,  (hall  be  forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  other,  with- 
out the  content  of  the  prince,  the  dip*  of  war  belonging  to 
or  of  the  owners  of  the  others ;  and  that,  though  the  cap- 
tain of  the  veffel  (hould  confent. 

XI.  The  two  kingdoms  (hall  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  (hall  fup- 
prefs  pirates,  &c. 

XII.  And,  as  the  liberty  of  commerce  does  principally  con- 
fift  in  maintaining  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  weftern,  northern, 
and  Baltic  fea,  in  the  fame  condition  that  they  have  been 
hitherto,  both  kings  (hall  ufe  their  endeavours  to  preferve  en- 
tire, and  without  any  alteration,  the  ancient  balance  and 
equilibrium  that  has  been  hitherto  found  to  be  the  fureft 
foundation  for  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Note,  The  other  five  articles  of  this  treaty  are  not  very  ma- 
terial to  our  point. 

Signed  and  fealed  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  15,  1645,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  next  treaty  of  this  nature  that  occurs,  k  that  by  which 
the  town  of  Lubeck  renewed  their  old  league  with  the  States- 
General,    who  notwithftanding  their  late  accommodation 
with   Denmark,  the  better  to  bring  that  court  to  a  compli- 
ance with  their  defires,  gladly  entered  into  a  frefh  alliance 
with  the  faid  towns,  in  which  they  more  plainly  difcovered 
their  difcontents  with  the  Danifh  impofts  upon  their  (hips 
than  in  any  precedent  treaty;  for  there  they  plainly  declare 
their  refolution  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their  navigation 
in  the  Baltic  •,  which  refolution  of  theirs,  and  the  meafures 
they  had  fallen  upon  to  make  it  effedual,  did  probably  in- 
cline the  court  of  Denmark  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
them,  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  his  ambaffador  at  the  Hague, 
the   12th  of  February,  1647  ;  which  treaty,  though  it  be 
very  long,  as  it  contains  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  un- 
worthy The  perufal  of  the  curious  and  attentive  reader,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  give  the  world  a  full  and  exact  trantlation 
thereof  in  the  following  terms :  to  which  I  was  fo  much  the 
more  inclined,  that  it  may  ferve  to  give  the  world  fome  dif- 
tinct  notions  of  the  great  trade  that  the  Hollanders  have  drove 
in  the  Northern  Seas. 


Article    III. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  Chriftian  IV,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Coun- 
Vol.  II. 


tries,  concluded  at  the  Hague  the   12th  of  February,  in. 
the  year  1647. 

I  Corfits  Ulefeldt,  counfellor  of  ftate,  fir  ft   mafter  of  the 
houfhold,  and  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Moon,  5cc.   ambaffa- 
dor extraordinary   from  his  majefty    the   king  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sec.    my  moft  gracious  king  and  lord,   to  the  high 
and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Province?; 
on  one  part  :  and   we  John  lord  of  Ghent,  and  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Guclderland  ;  Gerard  Scaep,  ancient  burnhermafter 
and  counfellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  Nanning  Keyfer, 
counfellor  and  penfioner  of  the  town  of  Horn  in  Weft-Friez- 
land  ;  Jacob  Veth,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  the  town  of 
Middleburgh  in  Zealand;   Gilbert  Vander  Hoolick,  ancient 
burghermafter  of  the  town  of  Utrecht ;  Charles  Van  Roorda, 
grietman  of  Idaderabel ;  John   Vander   Beeck  of  Doornick 
and  Crytenberg,  burghermafter  of  the  town  of  Daventer  \ 
Hieronymus  Eyben,  hoovelingh  of  Nichoue,  burghermafter 
of  the  town  of  Groningen,  commiffaries  deputies,  and  pro- 
vided  with  full  powers  from  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  other  part:  be 
it  known  by  thefeprefents,  that,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month 
of  Auguft,  in  the  year  laft  paft,   1645,  there  was  a  treaty 
agreed  to,  and  concluded  at  Chriftianople,  between  his  ma- 
jefty the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  high  and 
mighty  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  con- 
taining, amongft  other  things,  that,  in  time  to  come,  there 
(hould  not  be  levied  any  greater  duties,  or  toll,  in  Norway, 
nor  in  any  other  manner,  or  upon  any  other  account,  than 
was  practifed  in  the  year  1628,  'till  his  majefty  and  their  high 
mightineffes  (hould  agree  upon  a  fure  and  certain  method,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  tolls  and  taxes  upon  wood  (hould  be  paid 
at  fo  much  per  laft:  and,  his  majefty  having  offered  to  treat 
with  their  high  mightineffes  concerning  that  affair,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  we  the  abovementioned  lords  commiffioners^ 
being  for  that  effect  affembled,  have,  after  a  diligent  nego- 
tiation, agreed  and  concluded  what  is  under: 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  all  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  treaty 
'till  the  23d  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  in  the  year  1685,  (hall  pay  the 
tax  or  toll  in  Norway  as  follows : 

II.  All  (hips,  failing  from  the  faid  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  Norway,  (hall  repair  to  five  or  fix  com- 
modious havens  of  the  faid  provinces,  to  be  there  meafured 
and  marked  by  fuch  as  (hall  be  appointed  for  that  fervice  on 
both  fides ;  for  which  there  (hall  be  three  perfons  named  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  befides  another  perfon  who  (hall  have 
an  inflection  over  them;  and  their  high  mightineffes,  if  they 
pleafe,  may  alfo  appoint  the  like  number  of  perfons,  with 
one  infpector,  alfo  on  their  fide. 

III.  The  (hips  (hall  be  exactly  and  faithfully  meafured,  ac- 
cording to  their  depth,  length,  and  breadth. 

IV.  And,  that  no  mifunderftanding  may  arife  betv/een  the 
Danifh  and  Dutch  meafurers  and  infpectors,  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  propofe  a  model,  according  to  which  thofe 
calculations  and  meafures  (hall  be  made,  copies  of  which 
model,  or  table,  as  it  is  here  incorporated  in  this  treaty,  (hali 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  meafurers  and  infpectors^ 
who  (hall  be  regulated  thereby. 

A  table,  or  model,  for  meafuring  the  (hips,  according  to  the 
meafure  of  Amfterdam. 

The  length  (hall  be  taken  from  the  exterior  part  above  the 
beak  or  beak-head  of  the  (hips  in  one  end,  to  the  fame  part 
of  the  beak  in  the  other  end. 

The  breadth  (hall  be  taken  from  the  oppoftte  inner  planks  of 
both  fides  of  the  (hip,  before  the  main-maft. 
The  depth,  or  capacity  of  (hips,  (hall  be  meafured  between 
the  main  maft  and  the  mizen-maft,  where  it  is  moft  (hallow; 
and  wideft  near  the  pump,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and 
afterwards  they  (hall  meafure  from  the  middle  of  the  meatur- 
in»  line,  through  the  wood,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold ;  after 
which  they  (hall  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
A  (hip  125  feet  in  length,  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  m 
depth,  with  a  half-deck  the  length  of  the  hatches,  (hall  be 
adjudged  to  contain  155  lads. 

A  (hip  123  feet  in  length,  24  \  in  breadth,  and  14  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  146  lafts. 

A  (hip  122  feet  in  length,  24  -l -in  breadth,  and  13  {-in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,   138  lafts. 

A  (hip  120  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  13  i  in  depth, 
having  a  half-deck,   130  lafts. 

A  (hip  118   feet  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  with  a  half- 
deck,   123  lafts. 

A  (hip  116  feet  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  with  a  halt- 
deck,   1 18  lafts.  .  .    . 

A  (hip  114  feet  in  length,  23  \  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  312  lafts. 

A  (hip  312  feet  ill  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  13  In  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,   107  lafts. 

A  (hip  no  feet  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  12,4  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,   101  lafts. 
A  (hip  108  feet  in  length,  22  \  in  breadih,  and  12  •  in  depth, 
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A  Ihip  ro6  feet  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  12  *  in  depth, 
with  a  half  deck,  91  lafts. 

A  fhip  103  feet  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  12  I'm  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  86  lafts. 

A  fliip  95  feet  in  laigth,  21  |  in  breadth,  and  12  in  depth, 
73  lafts. 

A  fliip  90  feet  in  length,  21  \  in  breadth,  and  12  in  depth, 
66  lafts. 

A  fhip  85  feet  in  length,  21  in  breadth,  and  11  \  in  depth, 
60  lafts. 

A  fhip  80  feet  in  length,  21  in  breadth,  and  11  in  depth, 
50  lafts. 

A  fhip  126  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  complete  upper-deck,  having  four  feet  in  height  be- 
tween decks,  fhall  be  judged  to  contain  about  172  lafts. 
A  fliip  124  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  full  deck,   3  |-  feet  high,    162  lafts. 
A  fliip  122  feet  in  length,  24  i.  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  3  \  feet  high,   153  lafts. 
A  fhip  £20  feet  in  length,  244  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
wi;h  a  deck  3  [feet  high,    145  lafts. 

A  fhip  1 18  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  12  |  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  3  \  feet,   134  lafts. 

A  fhip  130  feet  in  length,  28  in  breadth,  and  12  in  depth, 
with  an  upper  deck  6  feet  high,  fhall  be  judged  capable  of 
carrying  about  195  lafts. 

A  fliip  126  feet  in  length,  26  in  breadth,  12  in  depth,  and 
having  a  deck  as  ar.ove,   170  lafts. 

A  fliip  124  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  11  y.  in  depth, 
having  a  deck  5  \  feet  high,    166  lafts. 

A  fhip  122  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  n  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  5  feet  high,   156  lafts. 

A  fnip  120  feet  in  length,  247  in  breadth,  and  n  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  4  \  feet  high,   146  lafts. 

A  fhip  1 1 8  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  10  -  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  \\  feet  high,    135  lafts. 
A  fhip  1 1 6  feet  in  length,  23  ~  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  4  \  feet  high,   120  lafts. 
A  fhip  112  feet  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  47  feet  high,   113  lafts. 

A  fhip  110  feet  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  4ffeet  high,  1 10  lafts. 
Such  veflels  as  fhall  not  be  found  to  be  precifely  of  the  fame 
form  or  burthen  abovementioned,  fhall  be  taxed  by  the  mea- 
furers  and  infpedtors,  conformably  to  the  aforefaid  regulation, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  burthen. 

And  the  aforefaid  calculation  being  made  by  the  laft  of  St. 
Ubes,  of  corn  or  fait,  as  the  veflels  cannot  be  fo  deeply  laded 
with  wood,  becaufe  of  it's  Iightnefs  and  ftifthefs,  one  fifth 
part  of  the  calculation  of  every  veflel  fhall  be  abated. 

V.  The  fliips,  being  meafured  in  the  aforefaid  manner,  fhall 
be  marked  upon  the  fail-yards  and  upon  the  beak-heads,  fore 
and  aft,  with  a  hot  iron;  and  two  acts,  or  certificates,  fhall 
be  drawn  up  for  the  fhip,  which  fhall  be  figned  by  the  mea- 
furers  and  infpedtors  of  both  fides,  one  of  which  fhall  be  de- 
livered to  the  mafter  of  the  fliip,  and  another  depofited  in 
the  hands  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  place  where  the  fhip  is 
meafured. 

VI.  There  fhall  likewife  be  kept  two  records,  or  comptrolis, 
of  fhips  fo  meafured,  which  fhall  likewife  be  figned  by  all  the 
perfons  that  meafure  the  fame,  one  of  which  fhall  be  fent 
into  Denmark,  to  be  communicated  to  the  commanders  of 
the  caftles,  and  other  officers,  that  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  fame,  in  cafe  of  need,  and  the  other  fhall  remain  at  the 
difpofal  of  their  high  mightinefles. 

Vfl.  Such  veflels  fhall  be  meafured  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April  at  lateft,  and  fooner,  if  it  be  poflible,  in 
order  to  which,  both  parties  fhall  ufe  the  utmoft  diligence. 

VIII.  All  veflels  failing  from  the  United  Provinces  to  Nor- 
way, and  having  aboard  a  certificate  of  their  meafure  in  due 
form,  fhall  pay,  at  their  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  according 
to  their  burthen,  as  under:  that  is  to  fay,  any  fliips  carrying, 
according  to  the  certificate  of  the  meafures,  125  lafts,  fhall 
pay  the  tax  but  for  100;  and  fo  all  fhips  carrying  wood  out  of 
Norway  fhall  pay  but  for  four-fifths  of  their  burthen,  the  other 
fifth  being  abated,  in  confideration  that  they  have  been  well 
and  faithfully  meafured  ;  concerning  which,  his  majefty  fhall 
give  the  neceflary  orders  to  all  his  cuftom-houfes  of  Norway. 

IX.  Veflels  failing  from  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low- 
Countries  toNorway,  and  carrying  merchandizes  thither,  fhall 
only  pay  for  fuch  merchandizes  the  duties  his  Danifh  ma- 
jefty's  fubjects  are  obliged  to  pay  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  Low  Countries  fhall  not  be  at  any  greater  charge 
than  thole  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

X.  All  the  fhips  failing  from  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low- 
Countries  to  Norway,  and  having  aboard  a  faithful  certificate 
of 'their  meafure,  as  is  above  exprefled,  fhall  give  a  rixdollar 
per  laft,  deducting,  as  is  abovefaid,  one  fifth  of  the  number 
of  iafts. 

XI.  The  faid  veflels,  lading  wood,  may  likewife,  in  the 
fame  harbours,  lade  pitch,  tar,  fkins,  ifinglafs,  or  any  other 
commodity  that  may  be  tranfported,  paying  the  aforefaid 
duty  of  one  rixdollar  per  laft,  and  no  more. 

XII.  This  fhall  only  be  underftood  of  veflels  tranfporting 


wood  from  Norway,  and  in  the  harbours  where  wood  is  fold, 
but  not  from  other  places,  and  efpecially  from  Bergen,  where 
that  trade  is  not  driven  ;  in  which  harbours  the  lubjects  of 
the  United  Provinces  fhall  pay  the  fame  duties  for  other  goods 
that  his  Danifh  majefty's  lubjects  pay;  and  this  fliall  only  be 
underftood  of  veflels  laden  with  wood  from  Norway,  and  from 
the  harbours  where  that  trade  is  driven,  and  no  where  elfe. 

XIII.  All  the  other  duties  and  by- tolls,  of  what  name  foever, 
that  have  been  hitherto  impofed  upon  that  trade,  fhall  be, 
and  are  abolifhed,  by  thefe  prefents,  and  none  other  fhall  be 
impofed  in  time  to  come  but  that  already  mentioned,  called 
the  toll  of  the  lait  of  the  wood,  of  whatfoever  name  or  na- 
ture it  may  be. 

XIV.  Any  of  the  faid  veffels  laded  with  wood,  having  paid 
the  toll  according  to  the  certificate  of  it's  meafure,  the  faid 
fifth  part  being  deducted,  fhall  be  no  further  troubled  or  mo- 
lefted  with  fearching  or  unlading,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever, but  fhall  be  in  full  liberty  to  depart,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  faid  duty  or  toll. 

XV.  There  fhall  be  no  diftindtion  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
wood  that  is  laded,  whether  it  be  of  the  beft,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle, or  coarfeft  fort ;  and  much  lefs  fhall  fuch  veflels  be 
fearched,  unladed,  or  detained;  fo  that,  if  the  faid  veflels  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  fliould  load  any 
oak,  or  other  prohibited  wood,  no  fcaich  fhall  be  ordained, 
but  the  prohibited  wood  fhall  be  detained,  only  w  hen  it  is 
found  out  of  the  veflels:  in  which  cafe  the  fubje£ts  of  the 
faid  United  Provinces  fhall  not  fuffer  in  any  manner,  neither 
in  their  perfons  or  effects,  nor  fhall  be  incommoded  or  mo~ 
lefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XVI.  The  expences  hiid  out  in  the  harbours  of  Norway,  for 
the  prefervation  of  foreign  fhips,  fuch  as  iron  rings,  and  other 
conveniencies,  fhall  not  be  required  of  the  fhips  thai  have 
been  taxed  and  meafured,  as  is  above  exprefled;  but,  en  the 
contrary,  all  neceflary  conveniencies  and  ailiflance  fhaii  be 
given  them,  without  any  further  charge. 

XVII.  During  the  term  exprefled  in  this,  treaty,  no  altera- 
tion nor  innovation  fhall  be  made,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
by  heightening  the  tolls  of  taxes  upon  the  laft  of  wood,  or 
in  any  ether  manner,  or  under  any  pietence  whatfoever;  but 
all  things  fliall  remain  in  the  fame  irate  as  is  herein  exprefled, 
viz.  one  rixdollar  per  laft  for  every  fhip  lading  wood,  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  kingdom. 

XVIII.  If  any  new  fhip,  or  others  not  meafured,  fail  to  Nor- 
way to  lade  wood,  they  fhall  be  meafured  and  taxed  in  Nor- 
way, by  three  or  more  Danes  or  Norwegian?,  and  as  many 
Dutch  boat- men,  according  to  the  model  already  inferted; 
and  the  exact  capacity,  or  burthen  of  the  fhips,  fhall  be  marked 
and  figned  by  thofe  that  meafure  them,  and  the  duties  paid 
accordingly,  deducting  one  fifth  as  above. 

XIX.  And  it  fhall  be  henceforth  allowable  for  the  fubjects  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  to  tranfport  from 
Norway  linden  trees,  afh-trees,  elm-trees,  wood  for  fail- 
yards,  and  mails,  from  16  to  20  palms,  and  no  diftindtion 
fhall  be  made  with  regard  to  the  toll  between  the  different 
forts  of  wood  that  are  exported,  but  all  fhall  pay  by  thcJaft, 
as  is  above  exprefled. 

XX.  When  his  Danifh  majefty,  for  the  exigencies  of  his 
own  dominions,  fhall  have  need. of  linden,  afh,  and  elm- 
trees,  and  of  fail-yards  and  mails  of  16  palms,  the  merchants 
fhall  not,  in  that  cafe,  export  fuch  timber  without  his  ma- 
jefty's exprefs  permiflion,  provided,  however,  that,  in  that 
cafe,  what  is  faid  and  ftipulated  in  the  15th  article  concern- 
ing oak  be  duly  confidered. 

XXI.  If,  in  any  time  to  come,  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
tolls  and  duties  fhould  be  diminifhed  In  Norway,  in  favour 
of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  or  thofe  of  other  nations  that  tranf- 
port wood  out  of  Norway,  and  not  into  the  proper  dominions 
of  his  majefty,  but  into  foreign  countries,  in  that  cafe  the 
fubjects.  of  their  high  mightinefles  fhall  pay  no  more  than 
they,  but  be  taxed  conformably  to  them. 

XXII.  The  whole  without  prejudice  to  the  precedent  treaty 
of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  in  the  year  1645,  concluded 
at  Chriftianople,  between  his  faid  majefty  and  their  high 
mightinefles,  which,  in  all  it's  parts,  fhall  remain  in  full 
force  and  power,  in  as  far  as  it  is  not  altered  by  this. 

XXIII.  And  as,  by  the  precedent  articles  agreed  to  by  us 
the  refpedtive  ambafladors  and  commiflaries,  fuch  things  as 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclufion  concerning  the  7th  and 
9th  articles  of  the  aforefaid  treaty,  in  the  year  1645,  between 
his  majefty  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  high 
and  mighty  lords  the  States-General,  are  now  entirely  deter- 
mined :  we  have  reciprocally  confented  and  promifed  to  each 
other,  that  each  party  fhall  caufe  to  be  delivered  to  the  other, 
in  the  name  of  their  refpective  mafters,  within  three  months 
after  the  delivery  of  this  treaty,  a  ratification  thereof  in  good 
and  due  form  :  and  their  high  mightinefles  may  make  ufe 
of  their  refident  in  the  Sound,  or  any  other  that  they  think 
convenient  for  the  delivery  ot  theirs,  which,  as  foon  as  his 
majefty  has  received,  he  fhall  fign  the  other,  and  caufe  it  to 
be  figned  by  the  prince  of  Denmark  and  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  the  delivery  thereof. 

XXIV.  All  which  points  and  articles  have  been  agreed   to 
and  concluded  by  us,  the  refpective  plenipotentiaries  and 
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commiffan'es  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  treaty  :  in 
witnefs  whereof  w*  have  finned  thel'e  prefents  wiih  our  hands, 
and  confirmed  the  fame  with  our  feals ;  of  which  two  inftru- 
ments have  been  drawn  up  of  the  fame  tenor,  of  which  each 
party  has  taken  one.  Done  at  the  Hague  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1647.  , 
The  moil:  illuftrious  and  moft  mighty  prince  and  lord, 
Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  &c.  having  been  pleafed  to  fend,  to  their  high 
mightineffes  the  States- General  of  the  United  Provinces,  the 
He*er  Corfits  UlefclJt,  Knt.  and  governor  of  the  ifle  of 
Moon,  &c.  full  fteward  of  the  houfhold,  and  counfellorof 
itate  to  hisDanifh  majefty,  and  his  ambaffador  extraordinary, 
to  negociate  with  the  faid  lords  the  States-General  concerning 
feveral  matters  of  importance,  and,  among  other  things,  to 
agree  upon  a  duty,  or  toll,  at  fo  much  per  lair,  on  all  the 
wood  tranfported  out  of  Norway  :  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
his  excellency  having  been  acquainted,  by  an  order  of  their 
hicrh  mightineffes,  with  the  great  inconveniencies  occafioned 
totheveflels  of  the  United  Provinces  navigating  through  the 
Sound  towards  the  eaft,  by  reafon  of  pafles  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  the  counting  of  12  barrels  of  round  feed  for  a 
laft,  inftead  of  24  barrels  ;  the  faid  lord  ambaffidor  has  pro- 
mifed  and  obliged  himfelf  to  ufe  his  endeavours  with  his  (aid 
majefty  for  obtaining  orders  for  caufing  the  faid  complaints 
to  ceafe,  and  that  the  veffels  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of 
their  high  mightineffes  may  be  and  remain  free  from  all  ex- 
tortion of  money.,  and  from  the  inconveniencies  of  fearching, 
and  other  retardments.  And  further,  that  24  barrels  of  lint- 
feed,  and  other  round  feeds,  be  allowed  to  the  laft,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  in  confequence  of  the  3d 
article  of  the  laft  treaty,  concluded  between  his  Danifh  ma- 
jefty and  their  high  mightineffes,  in  the  year  1645. 
And  the  faid  lord  ambaftador  has  further  promifed,  in  the 
name  of  his  faid  majefty,  that,  in  time  to  come,  for  prevent- 
in?  all  misfortunes,  there  fhould  be  buoys,  and  other  fea- 
marks  put  up,  for  the  utility  and  conveniency  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  provided  that  each  fhip  in  her  lading  fhould 
pay  to  his  majefty,  or  his  officers,  four  rixdollars,  and  each 
fhio  in  ballaft  two.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  his  majefty 's 
faid  ambaffadors,  and  we  the  commiffaries  and  deputies  of 
the  faid  lords  the  States  General-,  have  iigned  thefe  prefents 
with  our  hands,  and  put  our  relpedtive  feals  thereto,  by  vir- 
tue of  our  reciprocal  full  powers  and  procurations ;  and  two 
inftruments  of  the  fame  tenor  have  been  drawn  up,  one  for 
each  party.  Delivered  at  the  Hague,  the  12th  of  February, 
in  the  year  1647. 

And  as,  during  the  years  1645  and  1646,  feveral  laded  vef- 
fels belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  have  palled  the  Sound 
towards  the  eaft,  and  likewife  veffels  in  the  ballaft,  without 
having  paid  in  paffing  or  repaffing,  any  toll  or  import,  or 
without  having  been  any-where  recorded,  fo  that  on  this 
occafion  it  might  be  difficult  to  ftate  a  clear  account  :  for 
thefe  caufes,  I  Crofits  Ulefeldt,  ambaffador,  &c.  aforefaid, 
as  one  part,  and  we  the  commiffaries  and  deputies  of  the 
States-General,  likewife  aforefaid,  on  the  other  part,  have 
confented  and  agreed  that  the  ftates  fhall  pay  for  the  faid 
failures,  in  paying  of  tolls  upon  the  fum  of  120,000  rix- 
dollars, which  fhall  be  paid  in  this  country,  upon  the  pro 
duction  of  his  majefty's  difcharge,  by  fuch  as  his  faid  ma- 
jefty fhall  authorize  for  that  effect,  at  the  delivery  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  thisprefent  treaty,  which  are  to  be  interchanged 
on  both  fides,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  pre- 
fents. In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  ambaffadors  of  the  faid 
king,  and  we  the  commiffaries  and  deputies  of  the  States- 
General,  have  figned  thefe  prefents  with  our  hands,  and  con- 
firmed them  with  our  refpective  feals,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers.  And  two  inftruments  of  the  fame  tenor  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  one  delivered  to  each  party  at  the  Hague, 
the  12th  of  February,  1647. 

Remarks. 

After  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  marine  affairs  in  the 
northern  countries,  and  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Hanfe- 
Towns,  we  fhall  now  return  to  Britain,  where  civil  diffen- 
fions  were  at  the  greateft  height. 

The  firft  of  thefe  acts  that  comes  in  order  to  be  mentioned, 
is  a  manifefto  publifhed  by  the  parliament  of  England  againft 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  31ft  of  July, 
1652,  in  which  they  fet  forth,  That  it  is  an  almoft  incre- 
dible ingratitude  in  the  Dutch,  fo  bafely  to  requite  the  gene- 
r6us  efforts  by  which  the  people  of  this  nation  had  refcued 
them  from  the  tyrannical  oppreffion  of  the  Spaniard,  at  a 
great  expence  of  Englifh  blood  and  treafure;  in  return  of 
which,  they  reprefent,  That  the  Dutch,  after  having  fevcre- 
ly  fomented  the  divifions  during  the  civil  wars  of  England, 
did  afterwards,  both  openly  and  fecretly,  obftru£t  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom;  and,  in  the  year  1648,  made  confiderable 
preparations  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  it. 
They  likewife  call  to  mind  the  cruelty  and  treachery  with 
which  they  affaulted  and  maffacred  the  Englifh  in  An.boyna, 
and  tranfiently  accufe  them  of  many  other  finifter  attempts 
of  the  like  nature. 
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In  the  next  place,  they  accufe  them  of  having  neglected  '  * 
friendly meafures  propofrd  by  the  parliament  of  England  lor 
accommodating  of  all  differences,  and  confirming  liveir  mu- 
tual liberty  and  freedom,  &c.  adding,  That,  alter  they  had 
fent  an  envoy  to  the  Hague,  and  the  States  had  rcfuftd  him 
audience,  the  parliament  having  fent  thither  a  fecond,  he 
was  there  moft  barbaroufly  and  viilainoufly  murdered  ;  and 
the  States  had  not  taken  any  care  to  punifh  the  perpetrators 
of  that  horrid  crime. 

They  further  reprefent,  That,  while  the  Dutch  ambafladora 
were  in  England,  to  amufe  the  government  with  diimgeimous 
promifes  and  proteftarions,  they  ftcretiy  and  clandcftincly 
affifted  the  enemies  thereof,  and  only  (pun  out  the  time  with 
fham  pretences,  without  any  likenefs  of  reality  or  fincerity. 
To  which  they  add,  That  the  commonwealth  of  England 
having,  after  the  pacification  of  their  own  inteitine  divifions, 
fent  over  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  Holland,  with  fufficient  in- 
ftructions  for  ending  all  former  controverfies  ;  and  to  give  ail 
potable  marks  of  their  fincerity  and  good-will  towards  thoic 
of  the  United  Provinces  j  their  ambaffadors  were  contume- 
lioufly  ufed  and  reviled,  and  all  forts  of  indignities  offered 
to  them,  without  any  regard  to  their  character,  or  refpect 
to  the  nation  they  reprefented  :  they  themfelves  having  been 
infulted  and  affronted,  and  their  fervants  and  attendants 
abufed  to  a  high  degree,  and  no  notice  taken,  nor  fatisfaction 
given  to  the  States,  for  fuch  an  unaccountable  practice. 
But  that,  notwithftanding  the  fincere  inclinations  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  to  cultivate  a  good  friendfhipar.d 
correfpondence  with  the  United  Provinces,  they  always  de- 
layed and  protracted  the  negociations  concerning  the  lame  ; 
'till,  feeing  the  fuccefs  the  Englifh  had  every  where  obtained, 
they  at  laft  fent  over  their  ambaffadors  to  England,  where^ 
when  they  were  arrived,  they  ftill  delayed,  under  various 
pretences,  the  negociations  that  were  fet  a- foot,  alledging 
that  they  were  not  lufficiently  impowered,  and  pietending  to 
write  over  about  thole  matters  to  their  principals,  fo  that  no- 
thing could  be  determined  'till  the  States-General  fhould  be 
conveniently  affembled  ;  by  all  which  it  plainly  enough  ap- 
peared, that  the  friendfhip  they  affected  was  no  ways  real  or 
fincere. 

After  which  their  ambaffadors  having,  during  the  conferences, 
acquainted  the  parliament  that  the  States  had  refolved  to  arm' 
150  fhips,  befides  the  fleet  they  already  had  at  fea,  which 
they  only  did  with  a  defign  to  protect  their  trade,  and  encou- 
rage navigation,  without  any  infidious  intention  againft  Eng- 
land ;  though  the  States  themfeiv.s  are  not  ignorant  of  the  de- 
fign  they  had  in  letting  out  fo  great  a  fleet,  and  though  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  an  enemy  in  thefe  feas. 
To  all  this,  however,  the  parliament  (which  they  thought  to 
have  lulled  afleep  by  thefe  pretences)  did  not  give  any  anlwer, 
but  feduloufly  applied  themfelves  to  provide  tor  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  omitted  nothing  that  was  in 
their  power  to  bring  the  negociations  that  were  depending 
with  the  Dutch  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

Notwithftanding  which,  the  Dutch  immediately  got  together 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  place,  under  admiral  Trump,  whofe 
defign  will  fufficiently  appear  to  any  perfon  that  confiders  his 
behaviour,  joined  to  fome  other  paffages  precedent  to  that 
equipment,  and  particularly  that  of  a  certain  Dutch  fhip, 
who,  meeting  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Young,  and  being  friendly  required  by  him  to  pay  the  ho- 
nour that  is  ufually  paid  to  the  fhips  of  war  of  this  nation, 
as  another  fhip  in  company  with  the  fame  had  done,  and 
that  not  only  as  a  cufiomary  piece  of  civility,  but  as  a  teftt- 
mony  of  the  undoubted  right  the  Englifh  have  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  adjacent  fea,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  republics,  and  which,  particularly, 
the  States  themfelves,  and  their  predeceffors,  have  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  mafter  of  the  faid  fhip  did  neverthelefs  refufe  to 
comply  with  that  defire,  affirming  that  it  would  be  deemed 
a  capital  crime  in  him  to  do  it. 

This  paffage  was  followed  by  that  hoftile  and  heinous  infuic 
of  admiral  Trump,  perpetrated  againft  friends  and  neiofi- 
bours  that  had  given  many  remarkable  teftimonies  of  their 
fincere  defire  to  continue  and  confirm  the  fame;  and  with 
fo  much  arrogance  and  injuftice  was  that  action  performed, 
•ven  during  the  conferences  that  were  holding  in  order  to 
enter  into  a  ftricter  league,  that  Trump  himfelf  pretended 
to  ufurp  what  he  refufed  to  pay  to  us  (though  our  own  un- 
doubted right)  and  carried  the  affront  to  fuch  a  height,  that, 
purfuing  the  fhips  of  this  republic,  h;  attacked  them  in  an 
hoftile  manner,  upon  their  own  coafts,  and  in  their  own 
friths  and  roads,  with  a  defign  to  begin  an  unexpected  war, 
in  hopes  to  ruin  entirely  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England. 

The  reft  of  this  manifefio  docs  only  contain  fome  further 
remonftrances,  by  which  the  then  government  of  England 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  proceedings  againft  the  States 
of  Holland,  with  whom  they  declare  that  they  are  forced, 
againft  their  inclination,  to  go  to  war;  who  anfwered  the 
Englifh  manifefto  with  a  declaration  given  at  the  Hague,  the 
2d  of  Auguft  following  ;  in  which  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
pretend  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  thofeconfufksns  upon  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  whofe  manifefto,  as  well  as  that  of  the  L-utch,  is,  >\t 
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effect,  nothing  elfe  but  a  declaration  of  war,  as  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  foregoing  compendium  or  the  firft,  and  the  fol- 
lowing abridgment  of  the  latter. 

Article     IV. 

An  abridgment  of  the  manifefto  of  the  States-General  againft 
the  nation  and  government,  &c.  of  England.  Given  at 
the  Hague  the  2d  of  Auguft,   1652. 

The  States  General,  &c.  being  fcnfiblethat  all  lawful  powers 
being  ordained  of  God,  for  the  good  of  their  fubjedts,  are 
not  only  obliged  to  govern  them  with  moderation  and  order, 
but  hkewife  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  prudently  to  avert 
whatever  may  threaten  them  from  abroad  ;  and  being  alfo 
fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  living  well  with,  and  procuring, 
by  all  forts  of  good  offices,  the  amity  and  friendfhip  of  other 
States,  and  efpecially  of  their  neighbours,  knowing  that,  in 
cafe  of  any  accidental,  or  other  mifunderftandings,  they 
ought  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoff  of  their  power,  by 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  fame  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly 
manner;  they  are  not,  however,  ignorant,  that,  when  all 
other  methods  prove  ineffectual,  it  is  reafonable  and  necef- 
fary  to  make  ufe  of  the  power  that  God  has  put  in  their 
hands,  and  to  repulfe  vigoroufly  and  courageouily,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  violence  and  injuries  exercifed  upon  their  fub- 
jedts and  people,  in  order  to  procure  fatisfadtion  and  repara- 
tion for  the  damages  fuffered,  and  reftitution  for  what  has 
been  unjuftiy  taken  away. 

And  accordingly,  having    hitherto  endeavoured  to  maintain 
our  ancient   amity  and  frtendihip  with  the  Englifh   nation, 
and  having  of  late  feen  that  nation  divided  in  itlelf,  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  intefline  commotions,  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
grief  and  heavinefs,  and  we  took  as  much  care  as  in  us  lay, 
that    nothing  mould    be   tranfpoi  ted    from  our   country  and 
potts  that  might:  foment  their  divifions,  and,  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  might  render  their  cure  more  difficult,  and 
lefs  poffible  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  underftanding  that  their 
divifions  had  produced  very  great   defolations  and  miferies, 
and  that  the  famine  raged  in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  being 
thereto  required   by  both  houfes  of  the  then   parliament,   we 
and  our  good    fubjedts  were  fo  fenfibly  touched   at  the  recital 
of  fo  many  complicated  miferies  and  mifchiefs,  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  our   permiffion,  granted  at  the  earned  defire  of  the 
parliament  aforefaid,  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  feveral  tons  of  gold,  was  railed  by  the  liberality  of 
thefe  provinces,  and   fent   over  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of 
fuch   as  were   in  mifery  ;  for   which  we  received  letters  of 
thanks  from  the  faid  parliament,  confirmed  verbally  by  their 
refident  with  us.  But,  for  a  further  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
our  affection,  of  which  we   had   given  them    fuch    evident 
marks,  in  order  to  compofe  the  differences  and  mifunder- 
ftandings between  them,  we  fent  over,  for  the  advancement 
of  fo  great  a  work,  an  embaffy  to  the  king  and  parliament ; 
but  the  Almighty,  whofe  judgments  are   incomprehenfible, 
not  having  fuffered  their  divifions  to  be  terminated  by  fuch  a 
friendly  agreement,  that  nation  having  now  received  a  form 
ofgovernment  quite  different  from  that  it  then  had,  the  afore- 
faid government  having,  under  fpecious  pretences,  afterwards 
offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  a  fair  alliance  and  friendfhip 
with  us,  believing  that  they  were  ingenuous  and  (incere,  and 
looking  upon  that   project  as  very  convenient  and  neceffary 
for  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  well   for  ourfelves   as   for  all  our  neighbours  and   other 
kingdoms  and  frates  that  fupport  themfelves  by  trade.     And, 
for  avoiding  all  the  rifing  difficulties  and  differences  occafioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  fame  intereit  between  the  aforefaid 
oovernment  and  ours,  we  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the 
offer  they  made  us  was  very  acceptable;  and  they  having  fent 
over  their  ambaffadors extraordinary,  the  Sieurs  Oliver,  John, 
and  Walter  Strickland,  we  endeavoured   by  all   poffible  me- 
thods, as  much  as  the  conffitution  of  our  government  could 
allow,  to  find  out  means  to  bring  that  treaty  to  a  conclufion ; 
fo  that  the  faid  ambaffadors  entering  into  a  conference  with 
our  deputies,  and  the  former  having  delivered  general  pro- 
jects, though  they  were  earneitly  required  by  our  deputies  to 
"explain  their  general  propofitions,  and  defcend  to  particulari- 
ties, a  counter- projecl  being  propofed  to  them,  when  they 
had  but   lightly  touched   the  matter,  foon  after  the  firft  au- 
dience, they  pretended  to  be  going  ;  but  having,  after  many 
perfuafions,  confented  to  flay  a  little  longer,  and  having  pre- 
fented  a  more  fpecial  project,  we  fo  induftrioufiy  handled  the 
matter  on  our  part,  that  they  eafily  faw  there  was  but  little 
difference   between  us ;  and    finding  us  come  home  to  the 
purpofe,  defiling  of  them  a  more  exprefs  and  pofitive  decla- 
tation,   they  d-jclined   that,  under   pretence  of  their  fudden 
departure:  notwithstanding  which,  confideiing  that  a  fhort 
delay  could  not  operate  any  confiderable  alteration   in  the 
thing,  we  preferring  the  excellence  and  benefit  of  fo  good  a 
work   to  the  outward  ceremonies  and  formalities,  upon  the 
proteftation  thef^id  ambaffador  made  us,  at  their  departure, 
of  the  fincerity  of  the  intentions  of  that  government  towards 
us,   we  refolved  to  fend  a  confiderable  ambafly  into  England, 
which  we  accordingly  did,  in  the  month  of  December  laft; 
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though  that  government,  fince  the  departure  of  their  am- 
balladors  had  publifhed  a  certain  decree  that  neither  favoutcd 
of  the  good  neighbour  nor  the  good  friend,  fince  thereby  the 
accuftcmed  liberty  of  commerce,  and  the  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  was  very  much  diminifhed.  Nevei- 
thelefs,  in  hopes  that  all  diflenfions  fhould  have  been  fuddenly 
ended  by  the  treaty,  we  did  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring 
it  to  a  happy  conclufion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  faid  go- 
vernment, far  from  having  any  regard  to  the  requefts  we 
made  them,  that  the  execution  of  that  decree  fhould  be  im- 
pended 'till  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  fhips  and 
goods  of  our  good  fubjedts,  that  had  been  feized  and  taken 
by  them,  reftored  to  the  proprietors,  they  did  under  feveral 
pretences,  attack  on  every  fide  our  veffels  ;  and  pirates,  un- 
der their  cloak,  did  the  fame  every  where,  and  no  repara- 
tion could  be  obtained  by  our  ambaffadors  in  any  manner. 
And,  though  fuch  a  multitude  of  reafons  gave  us  juft  caufe 
to  right  ourfelves  and  fubjedts,  by  way  of  reprizals,  we  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  do  it,  and  would  not  fuffer  any  injury  to  be 
done  them,  in  hopes  that  all  things  fhould  fuve  been  com- 
pofed  according  to  equity  and  juitice.  And  having  endea- 
voured, on  one  fide,  by  our  ambaffadors,  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  having  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  to  put  a  ftop'to 
the  infolence  of  the  pirates,  we  at  the  fame  time  declared, 
That  it  was  not  with  any  intention  to  incommode  any  of  our 
friends,  or  allies,  and  particulaily  them  with  whom  we  de- 
figncd  to  entertain  a  good  friendfhip  and  correfpondence. 
And  though  this  declaration  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
mark  of  our  fincerity  and  candour,  the  aforefaid  "ovcrnmen: 
did  oniy  endeavour,  undervarious  pretences,  to  weaken  our 
itaies,  by  ruining  of  our  commerce,  as  does  plainly  appear 
by  that  mftance  of  their  admiral,  who  meeting  with  vice-ad- 
miral Trump,  whom  we  had  made  commander  of  our  fleet 
the  faid  Trump,  not  having  foon  enough  (according  to  his 
fancyj  lowered  his  flag,  though  it  be  evident,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  feveral  indifferent  perfons,  that  he  was  adtually  a 
ftriking  his  fails,  and  occupied  in  hoifling  his  boat  to  (end 
and  compliment  the  faid  admiral;  he  neverthelefs  gave  him  a 
full  broadfide,  and  forced  him  and  the  mips  that  were  with 
him  to  defend  themfelves ;  who,  notwithltanding,  were  fo  mo- 
derate, although  they  were  fuperior  in  number,  and  could  have 
delhoyed  the  aggreffors,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they  only  kept 
upon  the  defenhve  :  to  which  difcretion  their  adveilaries  had 
fo  little  regard,  that,  another  of  their  fquadrons  coming  up 
they  fell  upon  the  hindermoft  vellels  of  our  fleet,  deftroyin^ 
one,  and  taking  another  with  them.  Which  adiion,  that  the 
regency  may  cover  with  fome  fpecious  pretences,  they  have 
caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  abroad,  as  if  we  had  been  the  firft 
aggreffors  at  that  rencountre,  and  accordingly  put  themfelves 
in  a  pofture  to  demand  reparation  of  the  injury  they  pretend 
to  have  received  from  us. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  that  accident  no  fooner  came  to  our 
knowledge,  but  we  protefted  folemnly,  by  our  ambaffador 
that  it  had  not  been  committed  by  our  order,  and  that  we 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  paffed,  as  more  fully  ap- 
peared by  a  letter  from  our  admiral,  in  which  he  recited,  word 
for  word,  the  commiflion  and  inftrudtions  we  had  given  him 
And,  for  a  further  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  our  intentions  to 
live  well  with  that  ftate,  we  earneflly  prayed  that  an  exact 
enquiry  might  be  made  into  the  matter,  and  that  the  treaty, 
which  we  thought  to  be  in  a  very  great  forwardnefs,  mioht 
not  be  retarded  by  reafon  of  that  unlucky  rencountre,  %y 
which  we  had  been  mightily  furprized. 

But  the  aforefaid  government,  having  no  regard  to  fuch  a 
reafonable  defire,  did  forthwith  give  order  to  feize  both  men 
of  war  and  merchant  mips,  as  many  as  they  poffibly  could 
find  belonging  to  us  and  our  fubjedts ;  which  accordingly  has 
been  done,  and  all  forts  of  injuries  and  violences  whatfbever 
committed  againft  us;  by  which  agreatdealof  innocent  blood 
has  been  fhed,  and  many  of  our  good  citizens  ruined. 
Notwithftanding  all  this  ill  ufage,  we  have  fent  a  feco'nd  am- 
baffy  extraordinary,  to  endeavour  to  bring  all  matters,  and 
efpecially  that  difference  concerning  the  rencountre  of  the 
two  fleets,  to  a  friendly  accommodation;  they  injurioufly  al- 
ledged,  for  covering  their  own  pernicious  and  odious  defies, 
that  we  had  equipped  that  fleet  on  purpofe  to  attack  them  as 
enemies,  though  the  Heer  Hadrian  Pauw,  our  ambaffador, 
whofe  employment  of  penfionary  of  Holland  giving  him  a 
right  to  be  prefent  at  all  the  affemblies  and  deliberations  of 
the  States,  did  moft  folemnly  proteft,  that  never  any  fuch 
thing  had  been  prc-jeded  here,  and  that,  far  from  any  corn- 
million  to  do  the  Englifti,  or  any  other  body  any  injury,  the 
admiral  had  orders  to  give  that  government  all  poffible  marks 
of  our  peaceable  and  friendly  dilpofitions. 
And,  becaufe  the  aforefaid  regency  pretended  to  make  quite 
another  thing  of  that  adtion  than  it  really  was,  and  demanded 
reparation  for  what  was  paffed,  and  affurance  that  no  fuch 
thing  fhould  happen  in  time  to  come,  our  ambaffador  afore- 
faid told  them  openly,  That,  in  order  to  remove  that  ftum- 
bling-block,  or  principal  difficulty  occafioned  by  the  acciden- 
tal combat  between  the  two  fleets,  and  the  eafier  to  bring  the 
treaty  (which  was  then  fo  far  advanced)  to  a  happy  conclufion, 
a  convenient  regulation  fhould  be  eftablifbed,  and  punctually 
obferved  in  time  to  come,  by  the  veffels  of  both  nations,  pro- 
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telfin*  that  this  ftate  had  never  any  thought  of  difputing 
with  the  Englilh  nation  the  honour  and  dignity  we  had 
hitherto  yielded  them'j  requiring  afterwards,  that,  during 
the  negociatiohs,  all  hoftile  dttempts  and  actions  fhould 
ceafe;  and  farther  defiring,  that  a  due  enquiry  might  be 
made  into  the  whole  matter,  with  promife  that,  it  our  ad 
miral  fhould  be  found  to  be  the  aggreflbr,  the  States  fhould 
not  only  difown  the  adt,  but  punifh  the  adtor  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  thing;  upon  condition  that  the  Eng- 
lilh fliould  treat  their  admiral  in  the  lame  manner,  in  cafe 
he  fhouM  be  found  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

But  they  ltd!  rejecting  all  means  of  reconciliation,  and  re- 
fufing  themfelves  to  propofe  any  project,  by  which  things 
might  be  brought  to  an  accommodation,  did  continue  to  feize 
and  plunder  our  (hips,  and,  at  laft,  were  not  afhamed  to 
demand  of  us  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  for  the  lols  and  da- 
mage they  faid  they  had  fuftained,  and  the  charges  they  had 
been  put  to,  upon  account  of  the  fleet  we  pu.  to  kd;  alter 
payment  of  which  fum,  or  fecurity  given  for  the  fame,  all 
acts  of  hoftility  fhould  ceafe  :  fo  that  they,  having  heaped  up 
injuries  upon  injuries,  and  committed  all  forts  of  violences 
againft  us  and  our  good  fiibjects,  with  a  defign,  by  all  ihefe 
infupportable  proceedings,  by  ruining  our  trade,  to  weaken 
our  ftrength  at  fea,  and  fo  take  poffeffion  of  the  imaginary 
empire  to  which  that  government  pretends  over  the  oce^n, 
and,  beginning  with  us,  to  extend  it  over  all  other  nations, 
and  render  them  tributary,  if  they  could.  For  thefe  caufes, 
being  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  power  that  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  our  own  defence,  and  that  of  our  good 
fubjedts,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  following  lines  of  this  manifefto  contain,  in  fum,  a  de- 
claration of  war  ;  which  being  made  public  at  the  Hague, 
the  2d  of  Auguft,  1652,  the  5th  of  iJecember  following 
there  was  an  ordinance  publifhed  by  the  S.ates  General,  for- 
bidding their  fubjedts  all  commerce  with  England,  and  with- 
all  .xhorting  other  nations  to  abftain  from  fuccounng  the 
Englifh  with  fuch  things  as  might  be  necefTaiy  in  the  war, 
and  fo  might  fall  under  the  notion  of  what  is  taken  to  be  in 
tha.  cafe  contraband  goods,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  na- 
tions ;  threatening,  otherwife,  to  feize  and  confifcate  the 
fame,  as  in  the  afore  faid  ordinance  is  more  largely  exprefTed  ; 
with  which  we  fhaii  not  trouble  the  reader,  fince  it  is  not 
material  to  our  prefent  purpole. 

The  Dutch,  being  thus  ^nered  into  a  war  with  England,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1652,  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
milunderltanJings  which  then  arofe  between  this  country  and 
Denmark,  and  fo  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  wijh  Fre- 
deric Hi.,  then  reigning  in  that  kingdom,  containing  in  fiib- 
ftance. — '  That  the  Englilh  naving  not  onlypaffed  the  Sound 
with  armed  merchant  mips,  but  likewife  with  a-fleet  of  eigh 
teen  men  of  war,  without  giving  any  previous  advertile- 
ment;  and  having  likewife  feized  and  taken  leveral  of  his 
Danifh  majesty's  (hips  at  fea,  and  detained  others  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  divers  ways  interrupted  the  tree  courfe  of  trade  ; 
an  edict  fhould  be  publifhed  forthwith  after  the  figning  of  the 
treaty,  whereby  ail  E_ngiifh  ihips,  whether  men  of  war  or 
others,  fhould  be  forbid,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhips 
and  goods,  to  pafs  and  repafs  the  Sound  or  the  Baltic  fea,  du- 
ring the  continuation  of  the  war  with  Holland 
That  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  the  fecurity  of  commerce, 
fhould  keep,  in  and  about  the  Sound,  the  number  of  twenty 
fhips  of  war  well  equipped,  according  to  a  lift  already  given, 
from  the  firft  of  April  'till  the  firft  of  November  yearly ;  and, 
if  any  of  them  be  loft,  he  fhall  fupply  their  place  with  others 
of  the  like  burthen. 

That  the  States  fhall  pay  the  king  192,000  rixdollars  yearly, 
for  his  charges  during  the  war,  &c. 

That  they  fhould  mutually  aid  and  affift  one  another  againft 
all  enemies  whatfoever,  by  fea  and  land. 
That  the  faid  twenty  Danifh  men  of  war  fhould,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  minifters  of  the  States,  fail  to  attack  the  Englilh 
in  Cartegat  and  Schagrack,  but  no  farther  into  the  northern 
fea,  except  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 
That  the  Danilh  and  Dutch  fhips  meeting  in  the  north,  or 
elfewhere,  fhould  jointly  attack  the  Englilh,  and  do  them 
what  harm  they  could. 

That  they  fhould  mutually  protect  one  another's  fubjedts, 
fhips  and  effects,   in  both  countries. 

That,  in  cafe  of  a  conjunction  of  both  fleets,  the  Danifh  ad- 
miral fliould  have  the  firft  voice,  and  then  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral, and  fo  a  Danifh  and  Dutch  officer  of  equal  poft,  alter- 
natively fhould  give  their  voices,  the  Dane  always  firft. 
That,  if  their  united  fleets  fliould  take  any  prizes,  the  fame 
fhould  be  difpofed  of  in  the  country,  which  had  moft  fhips 
at  the  taking  of  the  prize;  but  that  not  without  the  privity 
of  the  refident  of  the  other  country,  and  to  his  fatisfadtion. 
That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  fide  fhould  affift  the  other 
with  fuch  neceffaries  as  they  might  have  occafion  for,  at  a 
reafonable  rate  ;  and  that  they  might  refit  and  provide  them- 
felves in  each  others  ports  and  harbours,  with  the  permiifion 
of  the  governors  or  magiftrates  thereof ;  and  that  privateers, 
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&c.  might  carry  their  prizes  into  one  another's  pott's,  ard 
fhould  there  receive  protection. 

That  fuch  other  princes,   ftates,  and  potentates,   as  thought 
fit,   might  enter  into  the  league. 
That  all  former  treaties  ihould  fubfift. 

That  this  treaty  fliould  fublill  'till  the  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  reftored,  and  the  difturbers  thereof  brought 
to  reafonable  terms. 

That  nei.her  of  the  allies  fliould  make  peace  nor  truce  with- 
out the  other. 

That,  if  the  twenty  Danifh  men  of  war  were  not  all  in  good 
order  and  condition,  a  proportionable  deduction  lhouid  be 
made  out  of  the  iublidy  piomii'ed,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  effect  of  this  good  underftanding  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Dutch  appeared  by  another  treaty  concluded  between 
thole  two  powers  at  Copenhagen,  the  26111  of  September  of 
the  following  year,  1053;  b)  which  that  of  1644,  touch- 
ing the  impults  in  the  Sound,  is  annulled,  all  former  treaties 
in  favour  of  the  United  Provinces  renewed,  and  their  men 
of  war  allowed  to  lie  in  the  roads  of  Lubec,  and  before  El- 
fineur ;  and  are  likewife  (obtaining  his  majefty's  permiffion) 
allowed  to  be  cleaned  and  refitted,  even  at  Copenhagen^ 
with  feveral  other  benefits  and  privileges  of  that  nature. 
But,  notwithltanding  this  ftrict  union  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  the  Dutch,  beginning  very  foon  to  be  weary  of  the 
war  with  this  country,  were  glad  to  relinquifh  all  other  ad- 
vantages to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  here  fol- 
lows an  abltradt. 

An  abftradt  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  between  Oliver 
Cromwell,  as  protector  of  England,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Low-Countries. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  agreed,  that,  from  this  day  forth, 
there  fhall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace,  and  fincere  friend  - 
fhip,  &c.  between  the  republic  of  England,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  lands,  regions,  and  cities,  fituate  under  their  jurifdidtion 
without  diftindtion,  and  between  their  people  and  inhabi- 
tants of  any  degree  whatfoever. 

II.  That  henceforth  all  enmity  and  hoftilities  fhall  ceafe. 

III.  That  all  offences,  injuries,  damages,  and  charges,  fuf- 
fered  after  the  18th  of  May,  O.  S.  1652,  fhall  be  entirely 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  no  fuits  fhall  be  moved,  nor  adtions 
be  intended  for  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  deptedations  as 
fhall  henceforth  be  committed  in  the  Britifh  feas,  after  the 
fpace  of  twelve  days,  and  between  the  Britifh  leas  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent  fix  weeks;  and  thence  in  the  Meditei  anean  fea, 
and  to  the  equator,  after  the  fpace  of  ten  weeks,  and  be- 
yond the  equator  after  ei«ht  months  from  the  publication  of 
this  treaty,  or  immediately  after  due  notice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  reftitution  fhall  be  made  of  all  things  taken,  and  inju- 
ries done,  after  that  time. 

IV.  That  all  prifoners  of  war,  of  whatfoever  degree  or 
condition,  and  in  whatfoever  place  they  be,  fhall  be  fet  at 
liberty  without  ranfom. 

V.  That  fuch  as  attempt  to  difturb  the  peace  of  either  ftate, 
fhall  be  reputed  enemies. 

Note,  The  fix  next  articles  are  not  much  to  our  purp'ofe. 

XII.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  fubjedts  of  either  ftate  fhall  free- 
ly travel  through  and  trade  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  other 
in  Europe,  without  prejudice  of  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  par- 
ticular places,  &c. 

XIII.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  as  welt  the  fhips  of  war,  as 
the  other  fhips  of  the  United  Provinces,  meeting  with  the 
fhips  of  war  of  this  ftate  in  the  Britifh  feas,  fhall  ftrike  their 
flag,  and  lower  their  topfail,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
done  in  any  former  time,  under  any  government  whatfoever. 

XIV.  That,  for  the  greater  fecurity  and  encouragement  of 
trade,  all  pirates  be  duly  puniflied  in  the  dominions  of  either 
ftate,  and  the  effects,  feized  in  their  cuftody,  reftored  to  the 
right  owners,  if  any  can  be  found. 

Note,  The  four  next  articles  are  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

XIX.  That  the  merchants,  mariners,  failors,  and  pilots, 
&c.  of  each  ftate,  nor  their  fhips,  goods,  nor  effedts,  fhall 
either  be  detained  or  arretted,  nor  forced  into  the  fervice  of 
the  other,  without  an  abfolute  neceffity  ;  in  which  cafe  too, 
fatisfadtion  fhall  be  given  for  the  fame. 

XX.  That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  ftate  fhall  take  into- 
their  protection,  and  under  their  convoy,  all  fhips  belonging 
to  the  other  ftate,  as  long  as  they  fteer  the  fame  courfe  with 
them. 

XXI.  That  if  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  one  of 
the  ftates  be  taken  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  by  thofe  of  a 
third  nation,  the  ftate  under  whofe  jurifdidtion  fuch  fhips  are 
taken,  fhall  do  their  endeavours  to  recover  the  fame. 

XXII.  That  if  any  injury  fhall  be  done  on  either  fide,  no 
letters  of  reprizal  fhall  be  granted  'till  three  months  after  ju- 
stice has  been  demanded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  refufed* 
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XXIII.  That  fuch  as  obtain  letters  of  reprizal  of  either  flate, 
fhall  give  in  fecurity  before  the  judge,  which  delivers  them 
the  fame,   for  their  behaviour. 

XXIV.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  veffels  of  both  nations, 
whether  fhips  of  war  or  others,  fhall  be  free  to  enter  into 
each  other's  ports,  and  there  buy  provifions  and  other  necef- 
faiies,  or  refit,  if  need  be;  provided  always,  that  not  above 
eight  fhips  of  war  enter  into  any  port  of  either  ally,  except 
they  be  forced  in  by  tempeft  or  enemies  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
fhall  forthwith  acquaint  the  governor,  or  chief  msgiftrate  of 
the  place,  and  Hull  not  remain  any  longer  there  than  necef- 
fity requires. 

XXV.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  the  Dutch  {hall  do  jufiice 
upon  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  daughter  of  the  Englifh  at 
Amboyna,  if  there  be  any  of  them  remaining. 

The  following  articles  of  this  treaty  only  contain  'fome  fti- 
pulations  for  receiving  the  king  of  Denmark  into  it,  and  for 
procuring  the  reftitution  of  fome  Englifh  effefts  fcized  in 
that  country,  and  reparation  of  damage,  &c.  together  with 
fome  other  things  no  ways  material  to  our  purpofe,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  pafs  by  them. 

Remarks. 

The  next  important  marine  treaty  that  occurs,  is  one  be- 
tween his  majefty  king  Charles  II.  after  his  reftoration  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  States-General  of  Holland ;  in  which  they 
com  pole  all  ancient  differences,  and  amongft  other  things 
cxprefslv  confirm  that  former  article,  concerning  the  homage 
to  be  paid  by  all  Dutch  fhips  to  Englifh  men  of  war,  which 
article  only  we  fhall  here  infert. 

Art.  X.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  the  fhips  and  vefTels  of 
the  faid  United  Provinces,  as  well  men  of  war  as  others, 
meeting  any  of  the  fhips  of  war  of  Great-Britain,  within 
the  extent  of  the  Britifh  leas,  fhall  ffrike  their  flag,  and  lower 
their  main  topfail,  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  any  former  time  whatfoever. 

The  next  treaty  that  followed  after  the  war  between  Great- 
Brirain  and  Holland,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  con- 
cluded between  king  Charles  II.  and  the  States-General,  the 
2iffof  July,  O.  S.  1667. 

And,  as  the  firft  eighteen  articles  of  that  treaty  do  not  par- 
ticularly relate  to  marine  affairs,  the  nineteenth  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  tenth  article  of  the  precedent  treaty, 
but  juft  now  inferted,  we  fhall  begin  at  the  twentieth  article, 
and  infert  the  reft  of  the  treaty  in  the  fame  order  we  find  it. 

XX.  And,  for  the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  faid  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  faid  States-General,  fhall  not  receive 
into  their  havens,  cities,  and  towns,  nor  fuffer  that  any  of 
the  fubjefts  of  either  party  do  receive  pirates  or  fea-rovers, 
or  afford  them  any  entertainment,  affiftance,  or  provifion, 
but  fhall  endeavour  that  the  faid  pirates  and  fea-rovers,  or 
their  fharers  and  abettors,  be  found  out,  apprehended,  and 
fuffer  condign  punifhment,  for  the  terror  of  others:  and  all 
the  fliips,  goods,  and  commodities,  piratically  taken  by 
them,  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  either  party,  which  can 
be  found  :  nay,  although  they  be  fold  ;  fhall  be  reftored  to 
the  right  owners,  or  fatisfaftion  fhall  be  given,  either  to 
their  owners,  or  to  thofe  who  by  letters  of  attorney  fhall 
challenge  the  fame  ;  provided  the  right  of  their  property  be 
made  to  appear  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  by  due  proofs  ac- 
cording to  law. 

XXI.  It  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  faid 
king  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms 
and  countries  under  his  obedience,  or  to  the  inhabitants  and 
fubjefts  of  the  faid  United  Provinces,  to  do  or  offer  any  hof- 
tility  or  violence  to  each  other,  either  by  land  or  by  fea,  up- 
on any  pretence  or  colour  whatfoever:  and,  confequently,  it 
fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  faid  fubjefts  or  inhabitants  to  get 
commiffions  or  letters   of  reprizal  from  any  prince  or  ftate, 
with  whom  either  of  the  confederates  is  at  difference,  or  in 
open  war :  and  much  lefs,  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  to  mo- 
left  or  damnify  the  fubjefts  of  either  party.     Neither  fhall  it 
be  lawful  for  any  foreign  private  men  of  war,  who  are  not 
fubjefts  to  one  or  the  other  party,  having  commiffions  from 
any  other  prince  or  ftate,  to  equip  their  fhips   in  the  har- 
bours of  either  of  the  aforefaid  parties,  or  to  fell  or  ranfom 
their  prizes,  or  any  other  way  to  truck,  as  well  the  fhips 
and  goods,  as  any  other  lading  whatfoever.     And  it  fhall 
not  be  lawful  for  them  to  purchafe  any  provifions,  but  what 
fhall  be  neceflary  to  bring  them  to  the  next  port  of  that 
prince,  from  whom  they  obtained   their  faid  commiffions. 
And,  if,  perchance,  any  of  the  fubjefts  of  the  faid  king  of 
Great- Britain,  or  of  the  faid  States-General,  fhall  buy  or 
get  to  thcmfelves  by  truck,  or  any  other  way,  fuch  fhip  or 
goods  which  have  been  taken  by  the  fubjefts  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  faid  fubjefts  fhall  be  bound 
to  reftore  the  faid  fhip  or  goods  to  the  proprietors  without  any 
delay,  and  without  any  compenfalion  or  reimbursement  of 
money  paid  or  promifed   for  the  fame;  provided  that  they 
make  it  appear  before  the  council  of  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  before  the  States-General,  that  they  are  the  right 
owners  or  proprietors  of  them. 

■  XXII.  That  in  cafe  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  fail 


States- General,  do  make  any  treaty  of  amity  or  alliance  wiih 
any  other  kings,  republics,  princes  or  itatcs,  they  fnall  therein 
comprehend  each  other  and  their  dominions,  if  they  defire  to 
be  therein  comprehended,  and  fhall  give  to  the  other  notice 
of  all  fuch  Treaties  of  friendfhip  or  alliance. 

XXIII.  That  in  cafe  it  happens,  during  this  friendfhip,  con- 
federacy, and  alliance,  that  any  thing  fhall  be  done  or  at- 
tempted by  any  of  the  fubjefts  or  inhabitants  of  either  party 
againft  this  treaty,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  land,  fea,  or  I.  fh 
waters,  neverthelefs  this  amity  and  alliance  between  the  laid 
nations  fhall  not  thereby  be  broken  or  interrupted,  but  . 
remain  and  continue  in  it's  full  force  ;  and  that  only  t1 
particular  perfons  fhall  be  punifhed,  who  have  committed  any 
thing  againft  this  treaty,  and  noneelfe;  and  that  juftice  fhall 
be  rendered,  and  fatisfaftion  given  to  all  perfons  concerned, 
by  all  fuch  who  have  committed  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
treaty,  by  land  or  fea,  or  other  waters,  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  any  places  within  the  Straights,  or  in  America,  or 
in  any  lands,  iflands,  feas,  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  or  in  any 
places  on  this  fide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  twelve 
months  fpace  after  juftice  fhall  be  demanded  ;  and  in  all 
places  whatfoever  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cape  (as  hath  been 
abovefaid)  within  eighteen  months  next  enfuing,  after  de- 
mand of  juftice  fhall  be  made  in  manner  aforefaid.  But  in  cafe 
the  offenders  againft  this  treaty  do  not  appear,  and  fubmit 
themfelves  to  judgment,  and  give  fatisfaftion  within  the  re- 
fpeftive  times  above  exprefied,  proportionably  to  the  diftance 
of  the  places,  they  fhall  be  declared  enemies  of  both  par- 
ties, and  their  eftates,  goods,  and  revenues  whatfoever,  fhall 
beconfifcated  for  the  due  and  full  fatisfaftion  of  the  injuries 
and  wrongs  by  them  offered;  and  their  perfons  alio,  when 
they  come  within  the  dominion  of  either  party,  fhall  be  li- 
able unto  fuch  punifbments  as  every  one  fhall  deferve  for  his 
refpeftive  offences. 

XXIV.  That  the  fubjefts  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain, 
and  thofe  which  trade  under  his  jurifdiftion,  may  freely 
and  fecurely  travel  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries, 
and  all  their  dominions  in  Europe,  and  through  them  by  fea 
or  land  pafs  to  other  places  there  or  beyond  them,  and 
through  all  quarters  of  the  United  Provinces,  cities,  forts, 
or  garrifons  whatfoever,  which  are  in  any  parts  of  the  United 
Provinces,  or  elfewhere  in  their  dominions  in  Europe,  as 
well  they  themfelves  exercifing  trade  in  all  thofe  places,  as 
their  agents,  faftors,  and  ferVants,  may  go  aimed  or  un- 
armed (but,  if  armed,  not  above  forty  in  company),  as  well 
without  their  goods  and  merchandizes  as  with  them,  where- 
foeverthey  pleafe.  The  people  alfo  and  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  and  freedom  in 
all  the  dominions  of  the  faid  king  in  Europe,  provided  chat 
they,  and  every  of  them,  do,  in  their  trade  and  merchan- 
dizing, yield  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ftates  of  either  na- 
tion refpeftively, 

XXV.  That,  in  cafe  the  merchant-fhlps  of  the  fubjefts  of  ei- 
ther nation  fhall  by  ftorm,  pirates,  or  any  other  neceffity 
whatfoever,  be  driven  into  any  haven  of  either  dominion, 
they  may  depart  fecurely  at  their  pleafure,  with  their  fliips 
and  goods,  without  paying  any  cuftoms  or  other  duties,  pro- 
vided they  break  no  bulk,  nor  fell  any  thing  ;  nor  fliall  they 
be  fubjeft  to  any  moleftation  or  fearch,  provided  they  do  not 
receive  on  board  any  perfons  or  goods,  nor  do  any  thing  elfe 
contrary  to  the  laws,  ordinances,  or  cuftoms  of  the  places, 
where  they  (as  aforefaid)  fhall  happen  to  arrive. 

XXVI.  That  the  merchants,  mafters,  and  feamen  of  either 
party,  their  fhips,  goods,  waves,  or  merchandizes,  fhall  not 
be  arrefted  or  feized  in  the  lands,  havens,  roads,  or  rivers  of 
the  other,  to  ferve  at  war,  or  any  other  ufe,  by  virtue  of  any 
general  or  fpecial  command,  unlefs  upon  an  extraordinary 
neceffity,  and  that  juft  fatisfaftion  be  given  for  the  fame;  but 
fo  as  the  fame  fhall  not  derogate  from  the  feizures  and  arrefts 
duly  made  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  of  either  nation. 

XXVII.  That  the  merchants  on  both  fides,  their  faftors  and 
fervants,  and  alfo  the  mafters  and  other  feamen,  as  well  go- 
ing as  returning  by  fea  and  other  waters,  as  alfo  in  the  ha- 
ven of  either  party,  or  going  on  fhore,  may  carry  and  ufe, 
for  the  defence  of  themfelves  and  merchandizes,  all  forts  of 
weapons,  as  well  oftenfive  as  defenfive ;  but,  being  come  in- 
to their  lodgings  or  inns,  they  fhall  there  lay  by  and  leave 
their  arms,  until  they  be  going  on  board  again. 

XXVIII.  That  the  men  of  war,  or  convoys  of  either  na- 
tion, meeting  at  fea  any  merchant-fhip  or  fhips  belonging  to 
the  fubjefts  of  the  other,  holding  the  fame  courfe,  or  going 
the  fame  way,  fhall  be  bound,  as  long  as  they  keep  one  courfe 
together,  to  proteft  and  defend  them  againft  all  and  every 
one  who  would  fet  upon  them. 

XXIX.  That  if  any  fhip  or  fhips  of  the  fubjefts  of  either 
nation,  or  of  a  neuter,  be  taken  by  a  third  party  in  the  har- 
bours of  either,  not  being  of  the  fubjefts  or  inhabitants  of 
either  nation,  they,  in  or  out  of  whole  haven  or  jurifdiftion 
the  faid  fhips  fhall  be  taken,  fhall  be  bound  to  endeavour, 
with  the  other  party,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  fhips  be  purfued, 
brought  back,  and  reftored  to  the  owners;  but  all  this  fhall 
be  done  at  the  charge  of  the  owners,  or  whom  it  concerns. 

XXX.  That  fearchers,  and  other  like  officers  on  both  fides, 
fhall  regulate  themfelves  according  to  the  laws  of  cither  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  (hall  not  impofe  or  demand  more  than  they  are  al- 
lowed bV  trn  ir  commillions  or  inftrudtions. 
XXXI. 'That  if  any  injury  be  done  or  practifed  by  either 
nation,  or  the  fubjects  of  the  fame,  againit  the  fubjects  or 
the  other,  or  againit  any  of  the  articles  of  this  prefent  trea- 
ty, or  againft  common  right ;  yet  neverthelefs  no  letters  of 
reprizal,  marque,  or  counter-marque,  fhall  be  granted  by 
either  fide,  'till  juftice  hath  been  firft  demanded  according  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  ;  but,  in  cafe  jultice  be  there  de- 
nied or  delayed,  then  that  the  kid  king  of  Great- Britain  and 
the  faid  Stares-General,  or  commiflioners  of  that  nation, 
whole  fubjects  or  inhabitants  have  fu fix- red  the  wrong,  fnall 
publickly  require  juftice  from  that  other  party,  where  (as 
abovefaid)  it  was  denied  or  delayed,  or  from  that  power  ap- 
pointed to  hear  and  decide  fuch  difference,  that  there  may 
be  a  friendly  compofure,  or  due  procefs  of  law.  But  if  Hill 
there  happen  more  delays,  and  neither  juftice  be  adminifter- 
ed,  nor  fatisfadion  given  within  three  months  after  Inch  de 
mand,  that  then  letters  of  reprizal,  marque,  or  counter- 
marque,  may  be  granted. 

XXXII.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  if  at  any  time  it  happen  (which 
God  of  his  mercy  forbid)  that  the  differences,  now  compofed 
between  his  faid  majefty  and  the  faid  States-General,  fhould 
fefter  and  break  out  again  into  open  war,  that  then  thofe  fhips, 
merchandizes,  or  any  kind  of  moveables  of  either  party, 
which  fhall  be  found  to  be  and  remain  in  the  ports,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  the  adverfe  party  on  either  fide,  fhall 
not,  for  all  that,  be  confiscated,  or  made  obnoxious  to  any 
inconvenience;  but  the  fpaceof  fix  months  fhall  entirely  be 
allowed  to  the  fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  either  party,  that 
they  have  leifure  to  tranfport  from  thence  the  forementioned 
things,  and  any  thing  elfe  that  is  theirs,  whither  they  fhall 
think  fit,  without  any  kind  of  moleftation. 

XXXIII.  That  they  who  have  obtained  private  commifiions 
from  either  party,  before  they  receive  fuch  commifiions,  fhall 
give  good  and  fufficient  fecurity  before  the  judge  of  the  court 
where  they  receive  fuch  commifiions  by  refponlible  men,  who 
have  no  part  or  fhare  in  fuch  fhips,  that  they  fhall  do  no  da- 
mage or  injury  to  the  fubjects  or  inhabitants  of  either  fide. 

XXXIV.  It  is  aifo  agieed  and  concluded,  that  the  fubjecls 
and  inhabitants  of  either  party  fhall  always  have  free  accefs  to 
e;.ch  other's  fea-ports,  there  to  remain,  and  from  thence  to  de- 
part with  the  fame  freedom ;  and  not  only  with  their  merchant- 
fhips  and  lading,  but  alfo  with  their  men  of  war,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  faid  king  or  States-  General,  or  unto  fuch  as  have 
obtained  private  commifiions,  whether  they  arrive  through  vio- 
lence or  tempeft,  or  other  cafualty  of  the  feas,  or  to  repair 
their  fhips,  or  to  purchafe  provifions,  fo  they  exceed  not  the 
number  of  eight  men  of  war,  when  they  come  there  voluntari- 
ly;  nor  fhall  remain  longer  in  the  havens  or  places  adjacent, 
than  they  fhall  have  a  juft  caufe  to  repair  their  faid  fhips,  or 
to  purchafe  provifions,  or  other  neceffaries  :  and,  if  a  greater 
number  of  men  of  war  fhould  upon  occafion  defire  to  come 
into  fuch  ports,  they  fhall  in  no  cafe  enter  thereinto,  until 
they  have  firft  obtained  leave  from  thofe  to  whom  the  faid 
haven*  do  appertain,  unlefs  they  be  compelled  fo  to  do  by 
ftorm,  or  fome  force  or  neceffity,  whereby  they  may  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  fea  :  in  which  cafe  alfo  they  fhall  prefently 
make  known  the  caufe  of  their  coming,  unto  the  governor  or 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  and  fhall  ftay  no  longer  than 
the  governor  or  chief  magiftrate  fhall  permit  them,  and  fhall 
not  commit  any  adts  of  hoftility  or  other  prejudice  in  the 
aforefaid  havens,  during  their  abode  there. 

XXXV.  Furthermore,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  both 
parties  fhall  truly  and  firmly  obferve  and  executa  this  prefent 
treaty,  and  all  and  every  the  matters  contained  therein,  and 
effectually  caufe  the  fame  to  be  obferved  and  performed  by 
the  fubjects  of  either  nation. 

XXXVI.  Alfo,  for  further  caution  and  affurance,  that  this 
treaty  and  confederacy  fhall  be  duly  and  bona  fide  obferved 
on  the  part  of  the  faid  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  their  people,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  and  the  faid 
States-General  by  thefe  prefents  do  agree,  and  firmly  bind 
themfelves,  that  all,  and  every  one  of  whom  they,  or  the 
ftates  of  the  provinces,  fhall  at  any  time  chufe,  appoint,  or 
make  captain  general,  governor,  or  chief  prefident,  or  ftadt- 
holder,  general  of  armies  or  military  forces  by  land,  or  ad- 
miral or  general  of  the  fleets,  fhips,  or  forces  at  fea,  fhall 
be  bound  and  obliged  by  oath  to  confirm  this  treaty,  and  all 
the  articles  thereof,  and  promife  facredly  upon  affidavit,  that 
they  fhall  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible,  religioufly  obferve  and  ex- 
ecute the  fame,  and,  as  much  as  concerns  them,  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  obferved  and  executed  by  others. 

XXXVII.  Under  this  prefent  treaty  of  peace,  thofe  fhall  be 
comprehended,  who  may  be  named  by  either  party  with  com 
mon  confent  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  within 
fix  months  after.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  covenant- 
ing parties  do  thankfully  acknowledge  the  friendly  offices, 
and  unwearied  endeavours,  whereby  the  moft  ferene  king  of 
Sweden,  intcrpofing  his  mediation,  hath,  through  the  affift- 
ance  of  God,  promoted  and  carried  on  this  beneficial  work 
of  pacification,  unto  the  defired  conclufion  ;  fo,  to  teftify 
their  like  affection,  it  is  decreed  and  covenanted  by  the  com- 
mon confent  of  all  the  parties,  that  his  above  mentioned  ma- 
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jefty  of  Sweden,  with  all  his  kingdoms,  dominions,  pro- 
vinces, &c.  be  comprehended  in  the  preient  pacification,  in 
the  moft  effectual  mariner  that  may  be. 
XXXV  ill.  It  is  aifo  covenanted,  concluded,  and  agreed, 
that  the  prefent  treaty,  and  every  thing  therein  contained, 
fhall  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  faid  king  of  Great-Hii- 
tain,  and  the  (aid  States-General  cf  the  United  Provinces,  by 
letters  patents  on  both  fides,  fealed  with  the  great  feal  in  due 
and  authentic  form,  within  four  weeks  next  enfuing,  or 
fooner,  if  it  can  be  done;  and  that,  within  the  faid  time,  the 
ratifications  on  both  fides  fhall  be  exchanged  at  Breda;  and 
that,  prefently  after  the  delivery  and  exchange  of  the  fame, 
this  treaty  and  alliance  fhall  be  publifhed  in  fuch  form  and 
place  as  is  ufual. 

Done  at  Breda  the  *}  day  of  July,   1667. 

The  fame  day  was  likewife  concluded  another  treaty  con- 
cerning marine  affairs  ;  but,  as  that  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  another  of  the  -/r  of  February,  1667-8,  we  fhall  only  in- 
fert  the  latter,  which  is  more  methodical  and  pofitive,  and 
confequently  fitter  for  our  purpoie. 
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Articles  touching  navigation  and  commerce,  between  the 
moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
&c.  and  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  concluded  at  the  Hague  the  T77 
of  February,  1667-8. 

Whereas  by  the  bleffing  of  almighty  God,  for  the  mutuar 
fafety  of  the  two  parties,  as  well  as  the  common  good  of 
Chriftendom,  a  perpetual   defenfive   treaty   was   concluded, 
and   figned   on  the  23d  day  of  January  laft  part,  between 
the    moft  ferene  and   moft  potent  prince  Charles   II.   and 
the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  with  ftipulation   of  confiderable  fuccours,  to 
be  mutually  given  by  the  parties,  as  well  by  fea  as   land  : 
and   whereas  the  faid  king  and  ftates  did  on   the  fame  day, 
and  by  another  inftrument,  readily  enter  into  a  folemn  treaty 
and  agreement  forcompofing  the  affairs  of  their  neighhours, 
and  reftoring  peace  to  Chriftendom,  fo  as  nothing  feemsnow 
remaining  that  can  at  any  time  hereafter  interrupt  a  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  renewed  with  fo  equal  defires,  unlefs  fuch 
controverfies    as  may  otherwife  hereafter   happen  to    arife 
about  determining  the  different  forts  and   natures   of  mer- 
chandize ;  which,  being  left  dubious  and  uncertain,  would 
give  occafion  to  the  further  growth  to  fuch  differences  :  and 
therefore,  that  it  may  appear  with  what  fincerity  and  good 
faith,  the  faid  king,  and  the  faid  ftates,  defire  to  preferveand 
entertain,  not  only  for  the  prefent,  but  to  all  pofterity,  the 
amity  they  lately  contracted  between  them,  they  have  at  laft, 
for  the  taking  away  all  ground,  not  only  of  differences  and 
mifunderflandings,  but  even  of  queftions  or  difputes,  and  to 
utterly  to  cut  off  the  hope  and  expectation  of  thofe,  who- 
ever they  are,  that  may  think  it  their  intereft,  by  new  con- 
troverfies, to  endeavour  the  difturbance  or  interruption  of 
the  faid  peace,  mutually  agreed  on  thefe  following  articles, 
which  are  to  be  on  both  fides,  and  for  ever  obfeived  as  the 
meafure  and  rule  of  fuch  maritime  affairs,  and  mutual   fet- 
tlement  of  trade,  or  at  leaft  fo  long,  'till  by  the  joint  confent 
of  both  parties,  commiflioners  be  appointed,  and  do  meet  in 
order   to  the  framing  a  more  ample  treaty  concerning  this 
matter,  and  the  laws  and  rules  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  by  farther  experience  fhall  be  found  moft  advantageous  to 
the  common  good  of  both  parties. 

I.  All  the  fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  may, 
with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  fail  and  traffic  in  all  the  king- 
doms, countries,  and  eftates,  which  are  or  fhall  be  in  peace, 
amity  or  neutrality  with  Great  Britain,  without  being  trou- 
bled ordifquieted  in  that  liberty  by  the  fhips  of  war,  gallies, 
frigates,  barks,  or  other  vefiels  belonging  to  the  States-Ge- 
neral, or  any  of  their  fubjects,  upon  occafion  of  the  hofti- 
lities  which  may  hereafter  happen  between  the  faid  States- 
General  and  the  abovefaid  kingdoms,  countries,  and  eftates, 
or  any  of  them,  which  are  or  fhall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or 
neutrality  with  Great  Britain. 

II.  This  freedom  of  navigation  and  traffic  fhall  extend  to  all 
forts  of  merchandize,  except  thofe  of  contraband. 

III.  This  term  of  contraband  goods  is  underftood  to  com- 
prehend only  all  forts  of  fire- arms  and  their  appurtenances  ; 
as  cannon,  mufquets,  mortar-pieces,  petards,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  fire  crancels,  pitched-hoops,  carriages,  refts,  bandeliers, 
powder,  match,  faltpetre,  bullets,  pikes,  fwords,  morions, 
head-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  halberts,  javelins,  horfes,  great 
faddles,  holfters,  belts,  and  other  utenfils  of  war,  '.ailed,  in 
French,  Affortiffements  fervant  a  l'ufage  de  la  guerre. 

IV.  In  this  quality  of  contraband  goods,  thefe  following 
fhall  not  be  comprehended  ;  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
and  pulfe  ;  oils,  wines,  fait,  or  generally  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  nourifhment  and  fuftenance  of  life  ;  but  fhail  re- 
main free  as  other  merchandize  and  commodities  not  com- 
prehended in  the  precedent  article  ;  and  the  tranfportation 
of  them  fhall  be  permitted,  even  unto  places  in  enmity  with 
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the  faid  States- Genera],  except  fuch  cities  and  places  as  are 
befieged,  blocked  up,  or  invented. 

V.  It  bath  been  agreed,  for  the  due  execution  of  what  is 
abovefaid,  that  the  {hips  and  barks  of  the  Englifh,  laden 
with  merchandize, being  entered  into  any  port  of  thefaidStates- 
General,  and  purpofing  to  pa's  from  thence  unto  the  ports  of 
their  enemies  fhall  be  only  obliged  to  {hew  unto  the  officers 
of  the  port  of  the  faid  States,  out  of  which  they  would  go, 
their  paflports  ;  containing  the  fpecification  of  the  lading  of 
their  fhips  atteftcd  and  marked  with  the  ordinary  feal  ot  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty  of  thofe  places  from  whence  they 
fwft  came,  with  the  place  whither  they  are  bound,  all  in  a 
ufual  and  accuftomed  form:  after  which,  fhew.ng  of  their 
paflports  iji  the  form  aforefaid,  they  may  not  be  difquieted 
nor  fearched,  detained  nor  retarded  in  their  voyages,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoevcr. 

Vf.  The  Isme  courfe  fhall  be  ufed  in  regard  of  the  Englifh 
fhips  and  vefiels  which  fhall  come  into  any  roads  of  the  coun 
tries  under  the  obedience  of  the  faid  States,  not  intending  to 
enter  into  the  ports,  or  being  entered  thereinto,  not  to  un- 
lade and  break  bulk  ;  which  {hips  may  not  be  obliged  to  give 
account  of  their  lading,  but  in  cafe  of  fufpicion  that  they 
carry  unto  the  enemies  of  the  faid  States  any  contraband 
goods,  as  was  abovefaid. 

VII.  And,  in  cafe  of  fuch  apparent  fufpicion,  the  faid  fub- 
jecls  of  his  majefty  (hall  be  obliged  to  fhew  in  the  ports  their 
paflports,   in  the  form  fpecified. 

VIII.  But,  if  they  were  come  within  the  roads,  or  were  met 
in  the  open  lea  by  any  of  the  faid  States  fhips  or  private  men 
of  war  their  fubjects,  for  avoiding  of  all  diforder,  the  faid 
fhips  of- the  United  Provinces  or  of  their  fubjeclrs,  (hall  not 
come  near  within  cannon-fhot  of  the  Englifh,  but  fhall  fend 
out  their  long-boat,  and  caufe  only  two  or  three  men  to  go 
on  board  the  Englifh  fhips  or  vefiels,  unto  whom  the  paff- 
port  and  certificates  of  the  propriety  of  the  {hips  be  fhewn 
by  the  mafter  or  captain  of  the  Engli/h  fhips,  in  the  manner 
above  fpecified,  according  to  the  form  of  the  faid  certificates, 
which  fhall  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  this  treaty;  by  which 
pafiport  and  certificate,  proof  may  be  made,  not  only  of  the 
lading,  but  alfo  of  the  place  of  the  abode  and  refidence  of 
the  mafter  or  captain,  and  name  of  the  fhip  itlelf,  to  the 
end  that  by  thefe  two  ways  it  may  be  known,  whether  they 
carry  contraband  goods  ;  and  that  the  quality  as  well  of  the 
faid  fhip,  as  of  it's  mafter  orcaptajn,  may  fufficiently  appear. 
Unto  which  paflports  and  certificates  entire  faith  and  credit 
fhall  be  given.  And,  to  the  end  that  their  validity  may  be 
the  better  known,  and  that  they  may  not  be  in  any  wife  fal- 
fified  and  counterfeited,  certain  marks  and  counter-figns  of 
his  majefty  and  the  faid  States-General  fhall  be  given  unto 
them. 

IX.  And,  in  cafe  any  merchandize  and  commodities  of  thofe 
kinds  which  are  before  declared  to  be  contraband  and  forbid- 
den, fhall,  by  the  means  aforefaid,  be  found  in  the  Englifh 
fhips  and  vefiels,  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  faid  State's  ene- 
mies, they  fhall  be  unladen,  judicially  proceeded  againft,  and 
declared  confifcate  before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  of  the 
United  Provinces,  or  other  competent  officers :  but  fo  that 
the  fhip  and  vefl'el,  or  other  free  and  allowed  goods,  mer- 
chandize, and  commodities,  found  in  the  fame  fhip,  may 
not,  for  that  caufe,  be  in  any  manner  feized  or  confifcated. 

X.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  and  covenanted,  that  whatfo- 
ever  fhall  be  found  laden  by  his  majefty's  fubjecls  upon  any 
fhip  of  the  enemies  of  the  faid  States,  although  the  fame 
were  not  contraband  goods,  fhall  yet  be  confifcated  with  all 
that  fhall  be  found  in  the  faid  fhip,  without  exception  or  re- 
fervation  :  but,  on  the  other  fide  alfo,  all  that  fhall  be  found 
in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain's  fub- 
je&s,  fhall  be  free  and  difcharged,  although  the  lading  or 
part  thereof  belong  to  the  faid  State's  enemies,  except  con- 
traband goods,  in  regard  whereof  fuch  rule  fhall  be  obferved, 
as  hath  been  ordered  in  the  precedent  articles. 

XI.  All  the  fubjeclrs  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  United  Pro- 
vinces fhall  reciprocally  enjoy  the  fame  rights,  liberties,  and 
exemptions  in  their  trade  and  commerce  upon  the  coafts,  and 
in  the  ports,  roads,  feas,  and  eftates  of  his  faid  majefty  (as 
was  now  faid)  which  his  faid  majefty's  fubjecls' fhall  enjoy  in 
thofe  of  the  faid  States,  and  in  open  fea;  it  being  to  he  un- 
derftood  that  the  equality  fhall  be  mutual  every  way  on  both 
fides,  even  in  cafe  the  faid  States  fhould  hereafter  be  in  peace, 
amity,  and  neutrality,  with  any  kings,  princes,  and  ftates, 
who  fhould  become  enemies  to  his  faid  majefty  ;  fo  that  ei- 
ther of  the  parties  are  mutually  to  ufe  the  fame  conditions  and 
redactions  expreffed  in  the  articles  of  this  prefent  treaty, 
with  regard  to  trade  and  commerce. 

XII.  And  the  more  to  aflure  the  fubjecls  of  the  faid  States, 
that  no  violence  fliall  be  offered  them  by  the  fhips  of  war  be- 
longing to  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain  or  his  fubjecls,  all 
the  captains  of  the  king's  fhips,  and  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jecls,  that  fend  out  private  men  of  war,  fhall  be  charged  and 
enjoined  not  to  moleft  or  endamage  them  in  any  thing  what- 
foever,  upon  pain  of  being  punifhed  and  made  anfwerable  in 
their  perfons  and  goods  for  all  coft  and  damages,  until  due 
r<  flitution  and  reparation  be  made. 

XIII.  And,  for  this  caufe,  the  captains  and  capers  fliall  from 


henceforth  every  one  of  them  be  obliged,  before  they  go  out, 
to  give  good  and  lufficient  lecurity  before  competent  judj 
in  the  fum  of  1500I.  fterling,  or  15,000  livres  Tournois, 
that  they  will  give  full  fatisfaftion  for  any  injuries  or  wrongs 
thev  may  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  and  for  their  cap- 
tains and  officers  that  fhall  violate  this  prefent  treaty,  and 
the  orders  and  proclamations  of  his  majefty,  which  fhall  be 
publifhed  by  virtue  and  in  confo'mity  to,  the  regulation 
therein  made,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  faid  commifn  ns 
and  licences ;  which  fh-dl  in  like  manner  be  pra<Stifed  by  the 
fubjecSts  of  the  faid  States  General. 

XiV.  If  it  fhould  happen  that  any  of  the  faid  Dutch  cap- 
tains fhould  make  prize  of  a  vefiel  laden  with  contraband 
goods,  as  hath  been  faid,  the  faid  captains  may  not  open  nor 
break  up  the  chefts,  nails,  packs,  bags,  cafks,  or  fell  or  ex- 
change, or  otherwife  alienate  them,  until  they  have  landed 
them  in  the  prefence  of  the  judges  or  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  after  an  inventory  by  them  made  of  the  faid  goods 
found  in  the  faid  vefiels,  Unlefs,  the  contraband  goods  making 
but  a  part  of  the  lading,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  fhould  be 
content  to  deliver  the  faid  contrahand  goods  unto  the  faid 
captain,  and  to  purfue  his  voyage:  in  which  cafe  the  faid 
mafter  fhall  by  no  means  be  hindered  from  continuing  his 
courfe,  and  the  defign  of  his  voyage. 

XV.  His  majefty,  being  d^firous  that  the  fubjedls  of  the  faid 
States  may  be  ufed  in  all  countries  under  his  obedience  as  fa- 
vourably as  his  own  fubjecls,  will  give  all  necefiary  orders, 
that  judgments  and  decrees  upon  prizes  which  fhall  happen 
to  be  taken  at  fea,  may  be  given  with  all  juftice.and  equity, 
by  judges  not  fufpecled  nor  concerned  in  the  matter  under 
debate  ;  and  his  majefty  will  give  precife  and  effec~tual  or- 
ders, that  all  decrees,  judgments,  and  orders  of  juftice,  al- 
ready given  and  to  be  given,  may  be  readily  and  duly  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  tenor  of  them. 

XVI.  And,  when  the  ambafiadors  of  the  faid  States  Gene- 
ral, or  any  other  of  their  public  minifterj  re!,  :ng  in  his  ma- 
jefty's court,  fhall  make  complaint  of  the  judgments,  which 
fhall  be  given,  his  majefty  will  caufe  a  review  to  be  made  of 
the  faid  judgments  in  his  council,  to  examine  whether  the 
orders  and  precautions  contained  in  the  prefrnt  treaty  have 
been  followed  and  obferved,  and  to  provide  for  the  fame  ac- 
cording to  right  and  equity  ;  which  fhall  be  done,  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months  at  the  farther): :  nevei  thelefs,  nei- 
ther before  the  firft  judgment  nor  after  it,  during  the  time  of 
the  review,  the  goods  and  eft'ecls  which  are  reclaimed,  may 
be  fold  or  unladen,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent  of  the  par- 
ties interefted,  to  avoid  the  fpoiling  of  the  faid  commodities, 
if  they  be  perifhable. 

XVII.  When  procefs  fhall  be  moved  in  the  firft  or  fecond  in- 
ftance,  between  thofe  that  have  taken  the  prizes  at  fea,  and 
the  perfons  interefted  therein,  and  thofe  perfons  fhall  come  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decree,  the  faid  decree  fhall  have  it's  exe- 
cution, upon  fecurity  given,  notwithftanding  the  appeal  of  him 
that  took  the  prize  :  but  the  fame  fhall  not  hold  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  fentence  goes  againft  the  claimers.  And  that 
which  is  faid  in  this  prefent,  and  in  the  precedent  articles,  for 
thecaufingof  good  and  fpeedy  juftice  to  be  done  unto  the  fub- 
jecls of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  fhall  be 
underftood  and  praclifed  by  the  States-General,  in  regard  of 
prizes  taken  by  their  fubjecls  from  thofe  of  his  majefty. 

XVIII.  But,  fince  the  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  of 
things  and  agreements  cannot  be  difcovered  but  in  procedure 
of  time,  and  by  obfervations  drawn  from  mutual  experience, 
it  is  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and 
the  lords  the  States  of  the  United  Netherlands,  that  at  any 
time  hereafter,  when  both  parties  fhall  fo  think  fitting,  certain 
commiffioners,  by  each  party  refpeitively  chofen,  fhall  meet 
by  the  common  confent  of  both,  who  fhall  make  it  their 
care  and  bufinefs  to  fupply  whatever  fhall  be  found  wanting 
in  the  aforementioned  articles,  to  change  or  limit  whatever 
fhall  not  be  convenient  and  commodious  for  both,  and  fully 
compleat  a  further  treaty,  both  concerning  thefe  things,  and 
all  others  relating  to  the  laws  of  navigation. 

XIX.  All  thefe  agreements,  &c.  fhall  be  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  faid  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  by  letters  patents  of  both  parties, 
fealed  with  their  great  feal  in  due  and  authentic  form,  within 
four  weeks  next  enfuing,  or  fooner,  if  it  may  be  ;  and  mutual 
inftruments  fhall  be  exchanged  by  each  party,  within  the 
time  aforefaid. 

Remarks. 

Here  follow  certain  forms,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the 
eighth  article. 

A  form  of  the  certificate  that  ought  to  be  given  by  thofe  that 
have  the  ordinary  power  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  to 
the  fhips  and  vefiels  that  go  out  thence,  according  to  the 
eighth  article  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

high  admiral  of  England, 
1 
To  all  who  fhall  fee  thefe  prefents,  greeting, 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  we  have  granted  leave  and  per- 
miffion  to  mafter  and  captain  of 

the 


MAR 

,        hip  called  of  rhe  city  of  f  the 

n  0f  tons,  or  thereabouts,  being  at  prelent  in 

t       port  and  haven  of  to  go  to 

,n  wjth  after  learch  (hah  have  been  made  ot 

the  (hip  and  he  before  his  departure  (hall  have  made  oath  be- 
fore the  officers  that  exercife  the  ju  ifdidtion  of  maritime 
caufes  that  the  faid  veffd  doth  belong;  to  one  Or  more  of  his 
maieft'y's  ('.injects,  an  act  whereof  (hall  be  put  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  prefents,  as  alio  to  keep  and  caufe  to  be  kept,  by  thole 
aboard  him,  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  marine,  and  (hall 
put  into  the  regiftery  a  lilt  figned  and  certified,  containing 
the  names  and  lurnames,  the  nativity  and  habitation  of  the 
men  that  are  aboard  him,  and  of  all  that  (hall  embark  them- 
felves,  whom  he  may  not  take  on  board  without  the  know- 
ledge and  permiffion  of  the  marine  officers ;  and,  in  every 
port  or  haven  where  he  (hall  enter  with  his  (hip,  (hall  fhew 
the  officers  and  marine  judges  this  his  prefent  licence;  and, 
having  finiffied  his  voyage,  (hall  make  faithful  relation  of 
what  hath  been  done,  and  hath  palled  during  all  the  time  of 
his  laid  voyage,  and  (hall  carry  the  flags,  arms,  and  colours 
of  his  majetty  throughout  his  whole  voyage.  In  witnefs 
whereof,  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  the  feal 
of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereunto,  and  the  fame  to  be  coun- 
ter-figned  by  our  fecretary  of  marine,  the  day  of 

one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
Signed 

And  underneath  by 
And  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  arms  of  the  faid  high  admiral. 

A  form  of  the  act  containing  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
mailer  or  captain  of  the  fhip. 

\ye  of  the  admiralty  of 

do  certify,  That  mafter 

of  the  (hip  named  in  the  paflport  above,  hath  taken  the 
oath  therein  mentioned.     Given  at  the  day  of 

one  thoufand  fix  hundred,  &c. 
In  teftimony  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  let  our  hands. 

The  form  of  the  certificates  that  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
burghermafters  of  the  cities  and  fea-ports  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  the  (hips  and  vefl'els  that  go  from  thence, 
according  to  the  eighth  article  abovefaid. 

To  the  mod  ferene,  moft  illuflrious,  mod  mighty,  mod  no- 
ble, honourable,  and  prudent  lords,  emperors,  kings,  com- 
mon wealths,  princes.dukes,  comtes,  barons,  lords,  burgher- 
mafters, fheriffs,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices  and 
regents  of  all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fecu 
lar,  who  (hall  fee  or  read  thefe  prefents.  We  burghermafters 
and  governors  of  the  city  of  do  certify,  That 

(hip- mafter,  appearing  before  us,  hath 
declared  by  folemn  oath,  That  the  (hip  called 
containing  about  lafts,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent 

the  mafter,  belongeth  to  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces. 
So  help  him  God.  And,  as  we  would  willingly  fee  the  faid 
{hip  mafter  affifted  in  his  juft  affairs,  we  do  requeft  you  and 
every  of  you,  where  the  abovefaid  mafter  (hall  arrive  with 
his  fhip  and  goods,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  receive  him  cour- 
teoufly  and  ufe  him  kindly,  admitting  him,  upon  paying  the 
ufual  dues,  tolls,  and  other  cuftoms,  to  enter  into,  remain 
in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports,  rivers,  and  territories,  and 
there  to  trade,  deal,  and  negociate,  in  any  part  or  place,  in 
fuch  fort  and  manner  as  he  (hall  defire.  Which  we  (hall 
moft  readily  acknowledge  on  the  like  occafion. 
In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  city  to 
be  thereunto  put. 

In  witnefs  and  confirmation  of  all  and  every  part  whereof, 
we  the  commiffioners  of  his  faid  majefty  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  of  the  faid  lords  the  States-General,  having  fuf- 
ficient  power  given  us  thereunto,  have  figned  thefe  tables, 
and  fealed  them  with  our  feals.  At  the  Hague  in  Holland, 
the  17th  of  February,  in  the  year  1668. 


De  Gellicum, 
B.  D'Afperon, 
John  de  Witt, 
Van  Crommon, 


G.  Hoolck, 

V.-  Unckell, 

Jan  Van  Iffelmuden, 

L.  T.  Van  Sturkenborck. 


This  marine  treaty  being  fo  concluded  between  his  majefty 
and  the  States,  for  their  dominions  in  Europe,  another  was 
fome  time  after  fet  afoot,  and  agreed  to,  for  regulating  their 
naval  affairs  all  over  the  world,  which  very  well  deferves  a 
place  in  this  collection,  and  which  the  reader  may  take  in  the 
following  terms. 

Article    VII. 

A  treaty  marine  between  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince 
Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and 
the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  to  be  obferved  throughout  all  and  every  the 
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countries  and  parts  of  the  world,  by  fea  and  land    eon 
eluded  at  London  the  ift  day  of  December,  1674,  *j,  y 

I.  That  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fub- 
jecls of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  the  kin^r  of  Great - 
Britain  aforefaid,  with  all  freedom  and  fafety  to  Tail,  trade 
and  exercife  any  manner  of  traffic  in  all  thofe  kingdonis, 
countries,  and  eftates  which  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
(hall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality  with  his  faid  majefty  ; 
fo  that  they  (hall  not  be  any  ways  molefted  in  their  naviga- 
tion or  trade,  by  the  military  forces,  nor  by  the  (hips  of  war* 
or  any  other  kind  of  veffels  whatfoever,  belongina;  either  to 
the  high  and  mighty  States-General  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, or  to  their  fubjecls,  upon  occafion  or  pretence  of  any 
hoftility,  or  difference  which  now  is,  or  (hall  hereafter  hap- 
pen between  the  faid  lords  the  States-General,  and  any  other 
princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  his  faid  majefty:  and  Iikewife,  that  it  (hall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fubjecls  of  the  faid  high  and  mighty 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  with  all 
freedom  and  fafety  to  fail,  trade,  and  exercife  any  manner  of 
traffic  in  all  thofe  kingdoms,  countries,  and  eftates  which 
are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  (hall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or 
neutrality  with  the  aforefaid  lords  the  States;  fo  that  they 
fhall  not  be  any  ways  molefted  in  their  navigation  or  tiade, 
by  the  military  forces,  or  by  the  (hips  of  war,  or  any  other 
kind  of  veffels  whatfoever,  belonging  either  to  the  moft  ferene 
and  mighty  king  abovementioned,  or  to  his  fubjeds,  upon 
occafion  or  pretence  of  any  hoftility  or  difference  which  now 
is,  or  (hall  hereafter  happen  between  his  faid  majefty  and  any 
princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  faid  lords  the  States. 

II.  Nor  (hall  this  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  be  in- 
fringed by  occafion  or  caufe  of  any  war,  in  any  kind  of  mer- 
chandizes, but  (hall  extend  to  all  commodities  which  (hall 
be  carried  in  time  of  peace,  thofe  only  excepted  which  follow 
in  the  next  article,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
contraband. 

III.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  merchan- 
dizes, (hall  be  comprehended  only  arms,  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  all  implements  belonging  to  them,  fire-balls,  powder, 
match,  bullets,  pikes,  fwoids,  lances,  (pears,  halberts,  guns, 
mortar-pieces,  petards,  granadoes,  mufquet-refts,  bandeliers, 
falt-petre,  mufquets,  mufquet-ihot,  helmets,  corflets,  breaft- 
plates,  coats  of  mail,  and  the  like  kind  of  armature  ;  foldiers, 
horfes,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  the  furniture  of  horfes  j 
holfters,  belts,  and  all  other  warlike  inftruments  whatfo- 
ever. 

IV.  Thefe  merchandizes  following  (hall  not  be  reckoned 
among  prohibited  goods,  viz.  all  kind  of  cloth,  and  all  other 
manufactures  woven  of  any  kind  of  wool,  flax,  filk,  cotton, 
or  ony  other  materials;  all  forts  of  cloathing  and  veftments, 
together  with  materials  whereof  they  ufe  to  be  made ;  gold 
and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  not  coined ;  tin,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  coals;  as  alfo  wheat,  barley,  and  all  other  kind  of 
corn  or  pulfe;  tobacco,  and  all  kind  of  fpires ;  falted  and 
fmoaked  flefh  ;  falted  and  dried  fifh,  butter  and  cheeie,  beer, 
oils,  wines,  fugars,  and  all  forts  of  fait;  and,  in  general,  all 
provifion  which  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  and  fuitenance  of 
life;  Iikewife  all  kind  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  pitch,  and 
ropes,  fails,  and  anchors ;  alfo  mails  and  planks,  boards  and 
beams,  of  what  fort  of  Wood  foever,  and  all  other  materials 
requifite  for  the  building  or  repairing  (hips ;  but  they  (hall  be 
wholly  reputed  amongft  free  goods,  even  as  all  other  wares 
and  commodities  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  next 
precedent  article,  fo  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported 
and  carried  by  the  fubjecls  of  his  faid  majefty,  even  unto  places 
in  enmity  with  the  faid  States;  as  alfo,  on  the  other  fide,  by 
the  fubjecls  of  the  faid  States,  to  places  under  the  obedience  of 
the  enemies  of  his  faid  majefty  ;  except  only  towns  or  places 
be  feized,  invironed,  or  inverted ;  in  French,  blocquees  ou 
invefties. 

V.  And,  that  all  manner  of  differences  and  contentions  on 
both  fides,  by  fea  and  land,  may  from  henceforth  ceafe  and  be 
utterly  extinguiihed,  it  is  agreed,  that  ail  kinds  of  (hips  and 
veffels  whatfoever,  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  his  faid  ma- 
jefty, entering  or  being  entered  into  any  road  or  port  under 
the  obedience  of  the  lords  the  States,  and  purposing  to  pafs 
from  thence,  (hall  be  only  obliged  to  (hew  unto  the  officers 
acting  in  the  ports  of  the  faid  States,  or  to  the  captains  of  the 
States  (hips,  or  of  private  men  of  war  (if  any  happen  there  to 
be)  their  paflport,  commonly  called  a  fea-brief  (the  form 
whereof  is  added  at  the  end  of  thefe  articles)  nor  fhall  any 
money,  or  any  thing  elfe,  be  exacted  from  them  under  that 
pretence:  but,  if  any  (hip  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  his 
majefty  of  Great-Britain  (hall,  in  the  open  fe2,  or  elfewhere 
out  of  the  dominions  of  the  faid  States,  meet  the  (hips  of  war- 
of  the  faid  lords  the  States,  or  private  men  of  war  of  their  fub- 
jecls, the  faid  (hips  of  the  lords  the  States,  or  of  their  fubjecls, 
(hall  keep  at  a  convenient  diftance,  and  only  fend  out  their 
boat ;  and  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  them,  only  with  two  or  three 
men,  to  go  on  board  the  (hips  and  veffels  of  the  fubjecls  of 
his  majefty,  that  the  paflport  (or  fea-brief)  and  the  propriety 
thereof,  according  to  the  form  hereafter  fpecified,  may  be 
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fhcwn  to  them  by  the  captain  or  matter  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffels 
belonging  to  the  fubje£fs  of  his  majefty;  and  the  (hip  which 
fhall  (hew  the  fame  ihall  freely  pais ;  and  it  fhall  not  be  law- 
ful to  moleft,  fearch,  detain,  or  divert  the  fame  from  her  in- 
tended voyage:  and  all  the  fubjecls  of  the  lords  the  States 
fhall  enjoy,  in  all  things,  the  lame  liberty  and  immunity, 
they,  in  like  manner,  mewing  their  paffports  (or  fea-briefs) 
made  according  to  the  form  prefcribed  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
treaty. 

VI.  But  if  any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  or 
other  fubjefts  of  his  majefty,  fhall  be  met  making  into  any 
port  in  enmity  with  the  lords  the  States;  or,  on  the  other 
fide,  if  any  (hip  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, or  other  fubjecls  of  the  lords  the  States,  fhall  be 
met  in  her  way  making  into  any  port  under  the  obedience  of 
the  enemies  of  his  faid  majefty  ;  fuch  fhips  fhall  (hew  not  only 
a  paflport  (or  fea-brief)  according  to  the  form  here  under  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  fhe  is  to  be  furnifhed,  but  alfohercockets, 
expreffing  the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the 
ufual  form,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  from 
whence  (he  came ;  whereby  it  may  be  known  whether  fhe  is 
laden  with  any  merchandize  prohibited  by  the  third  article  of 
this  treaty. 

VII.  But  if,  by  the  (hewing  the  abbvefaid  cockets,  expreffing 
the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the  ufual  form 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  from  whence  fhe 
came  (concerning  the  fhewing  whereof  it  is  above  ;■  greed) 
either  party  fhall  difcover  any  kind  of  merchandizes  which,  in 
the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  are  declared  to  be  contraband 
or  prohibited  goods,  configned  to  any  port  under  the  obe- 
dience of  their  enemies,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  open  the 
hatches  of  fuch  fhip  in  which  the  fame  fhall  happen  to  be 
found,  whether  fhe  belongs  to  the  fubje£ts  of  his  majefty,  or 
of  the  lords  the  States :  nor  to  unlock,  or  break  open  chefts, 
mails,  packs,  or  cafks  in  the  fame,  nor  to  convey  away  any 
the  leaft  part  of  the  merchandizes,  before  the  whole  be  firft 
landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  in- 
ventoried; neither  fhall  it  be  anyways  lawful  to  fell,  exchange, 
or  othcrwife  to  alienate  the  fame,  until  fuch  prohibited  goods 
are  rightly  and  lawfully  proceeded  againft,  and  that  the  judges 
of  the  admiralty  have,  by  their  refpeclive  fentences,  confifcat- 
ed  the  '"me:  provided  always,  that,  as  well  the  fhip  itfelf, 
as  the  reft  of  the  commodities  found  in  the  feme,  which  by 
this  treaty  are  to  be  reputed  free,  fhall  not,  upon  pretence  of 
their  being  infecled  by  fuch  prohibited  goods,  be  detained, 
much  lefs  confiscated  for  lawful  prize:  but  if  not  the  whole, 
but  a  part  only  of  the  lading  confifts  of  contraband  or  pro- 
hibited commodities,  and  that  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  fhall  be 
willing  and  ready  to  deliver  them  to  the  captain  who  feized 
the  fame,  in  that  cafe  the  captor  fhall  not  compel  the  fhip  to 
go  out  of  her  courfe  to  any  port  he  thinks  fit,  but  fhall  forth- 
with difmifs  her,  and  upon  no  account  hinder  her  from  freely 
profecuting  her  defigned  voyage. 

VIII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  whatfoever  fhall  be  found 
laden  by-his  majefty 's  fubjects,  upon  any  fhip  whatfoever  be- 
longing to  the  enemies  of  the  lords  the  States,  although  the 
fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,  may  be  con- 
fifcated  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  which  fhall  be  found 
in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty,  (hall  be 
accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  juft  title  or  propriety,  fhall  belong  to  the 
enemies  of  the  lords  the  States ;  except  always  contraband 
goods,  which  being  intercepted,  all  things  fhall  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  and  direction  of  the  precedent  arti- 
cles :  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  whatfoever  fhall  be  laden  by 
the  fubjedts  of  the  lords  the  States,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever  be- 
longing to  the  enemies  of  his  majefty,  although  the  fame  be 
not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,  may  be  confifcated  ; 
but,  on  the  other  fide,  all  that  which  fhall  be  found  in  the 
fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  lords  the  States  fhall  be 
accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  juft  title  of  propriety,  fhall  belong  to  the 
enemies  of  his  majefty;  except  always  contraband  goods, 
which  being  intercepted,  all  things  fhall  be  done  according 
to  the  meaning  and  directions  of  the  precedent  articles.  And, 
left  any  damage  fhould  by  furprize  be  done  to  the  one  party 
who  is  in  peace,  when  the  other  party  fhall  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  it  is  provided,  that  a  fhip  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  one  party,  and  laden  with  goods  of  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  other,  fhall  not  render  the  faid  goods  liable  to 
confifcation,  in  cafe  they  were  laden  before  the  expiration  of 
the  times  hereafter  mentioned,  after  the  declaration  or  publi- 
cation of  any  fuch  war,  viz.  if  the  goods  wereladen  in  any  port 
or  place  between  the  limits  called  the  Soundings,  and  the  Naz 
in  Norway,  within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  after  fuch  declara- 
tion ;  of  two  months,  between  the  faid  place  the  Soundings 
and  the  city  of  Tangier;  and  of  ten  weeks  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  or  within  the  fpace  of  eight  months  in  any  other 
country  or  place  of  the  world :  fo  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful 
to  conhfeate  the  goods  of  the  fubje£ts  of  his  majefty  taken  or 
feized  in  any  fhip  or  veffel  whatfoever  of  any  enemy  of  the 
lords  the  States,  upon  that  pretence,  but  the  fame  fhall  be 
without  delay  reftored  to  the  proprietors,  unlefs  they  were 
laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  terms  of  time  refpe£tive 
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ly ;  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to 
carry  to  the  enemy's  ports  the  (aid  merchandizes  which  are 
called  contraband,  ami,  for  the  reafon  aforcfaid,  fhall  not  be 
liable  to  confifcation  :  neither,'  on  the  other  fide,  (hall  it  be 
lawful  to  con  tifcate  goods  of  the  fubjects  of  the  lords  the  States, 
taken  or  feized  in  any  fhip  or  veffel  whatfoever  of  an  enemy 
of  his  majefty,  upon  that  pretence;  but  the  fame  fhall  be 
forthwith  reftored  to  the  proprietors  thereof,  unlefs  they  were 
laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  terms  of  time  relpective- 
ly :  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to 
carry  to  enemy's  ports  the  faid  merchandizes  which  are  called 
contraband,  and,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  fhall  not  be  liable 
to  confifcation. 

IX.  And,  the  more  to  allure  the  fubjefls  of  his  majefty  and 
of  the  faid  States,  that  no  injury  fhall  be  offered  to  them  by 
the  fhips  of  war,  or  private  men  of  war  of  either  fide,  all  the 
captains  of  the  fhips,  as  well  of  his  majefty  as  of  the  faid  States, 
and  all  their  fubjeefs  who  fhall  fit  out  private  men  of  war, 
and  likewife  their  privileged  companies,  fhall  be  injoined  noc 
to  do  any  injury  or  damage  whatfoever  to  the  other ;  which 
if  they  do,  they  fhall  be  punifhed,  and  moreover  be  liable  to 
fatisfy  all  cofts  and  damages,  by  reftitution  and  reparation, 
upon  pain  and  obligation  of  perfon  and  goods. 

X.  For  this  caufe  all  the  commanders  of  private  men  of  war 
fhall  from  henceforth  be  obliged,  before  they  receive  their 
commiffions,  to  enter,  before  a  competent  judge,  good  and 
fufficient  fecurity,  who  have  no  part  or  intereft  in  fuch  fhip, 
in  the  fum  of  1500).  fterling,  or  16,500  guilders;  and, 
when  they  have  above  150  men,  then  in  the  fum  of  3000 1. 
fterling,  or  33,000  guilders,  that  they  will  give  full  fatisfac- 
tion  for  any  damages  or  injuries  whatfoever,  which  they  or 
their  officers,  &c.  fhall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  con- 
trary to  this  prefent  treaty,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  between 
his  majefty  and  the  faid  States,  upon  pain  of  revocation  of 
their  faid  commiffions;  in  which  it  fhall  be  always  inferted, 
that  they  have  given  fuch  fecurity  as  abovefaid  :  and  likewife 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  fhip  itfelf  fhall  be  alfo  liable  to  make 
fatisfadtion  for  injuries  and  damages  done  by  her. 

XI.  His  majefty  and  the  faid  States,  being  defirous  that  the 
fubjedfs  of  each  other  may  be  mutually  treated,  in  all  coun- 
tries under  their  obedience  refpecl ively,  with  the  like  kindnefs 
as  their  own  fubjects,  will  give  all  neceflary  and  effectual  or- 
ders that  the  judgment  upon  prizes  taken  be  given  according 
to  the  rules  of  juftice  and  equity,  by  judges  beyond  all  fufpi- 
cion,  and  not  any  way  concerned  in  the  caufe  under  debate; 
and  his  majefty  and  the  faid  States  will  likewife  give  ftridt  or- 
ders that  all  fentences  already  given,  and  which  fhall  be  here- 
after given,  be  (according  to  the  tenor  thereof)  duly  put  in 
execution,  &c. 

XII.  And  whenfoever  the  ambafiadors  of  the  faid  lords  the 
States,  or  any  other  their  public  minifters,  refident  at  the 
court  of  his  moft  ferene  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  com- 
plain of  the  unjuftnefs  of  fentences  which  have  been  given, 
his  majefty  will  caufe  the  fame  to  be  reviewed  and  examined 
in  his  council,  that  it  may  appear  whether  the  orders  and  pre- 
cautions prefcribed  in  this  treaty  have  been  obferved,  and 
have  had  their  due  efFeft,  and  will  alfo  take  care  that  the 
fame  be  fully  provided  for,  and  that  right  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining,  within  the  fpace  of  three  months :  and 
likewife  when  the  ambaffadors,  or  other  public  minifters  of 
his  majefty,  refident  with  the  States-General,  fhall  complain 
of  the  unjuftnefs  of  fentences,  the  faid  States  will  caufe  a  re- 
view and  examination  thereof  to  be  made  in  the  afiembly  of 
the  States-General,  that  it  may  appear  whether  the  orders  and 
precautions  prefcribed  in  this  treaty  have  been  obferved,  and, 
had  their  due  effect;  and  they  will  likewife  take  care  that  the 
fame  be  fully  provided  for,  and  that  juftice  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining  within  the  fpace  of  three  months  :  never- 
thelefs  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  fell  or  unlade  the  goods  in  con- 
troverfy,  either  before  the  fentence  given,  or  after  it,  during 
the  review  thereof  on  either  fide,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent 
of  the  parties  interefted. 

XIII.  A  fuit  being  commenced  between  the  takers  of  prizes 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  claimers  on  the  other,  and  decree 
being  given  for  the  party  reclaiming,  the  faid  decree  (upon 
fecurity  given)  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  notwithftanding  the 
appeal  made  by  him  that  took  the  prize,  which  fhall  not  be 
obferved,  in  cafe  the  fen  tence  fhall  be  given  againft  the  claimers. 

XIV.  And  whereas  the  mafters  of  merchant- fhips,  and  like- 
wife  the  mariners  and  paffengers,  do  fometimes  fuffer  many 
cruelties  and  barbarous  ufages,  when  they  are  brought  under 
the  power  of  fhips  which  take  prizes  in  time  of  war,  thereby 
to  extort  from  them  fuch  confeffions  as  they  would  have  to 
be  made :  it  is  agreed  that  both  his  majefty  and  the  lords  the 
Siates-General  fhall,  by  thefevereft  proclamations  or  placarts, 
forbid  all  fuch  heinous  and  inhuman  offences;  and  as  many 
as  they  fhall,  by  lawful  proofs,  find  guilty  of  fuch  acts,  they 
fhall  take  care  that  they  be  punifhed  with  due  and  juft  pu- 
nifhments,  which  may  be  a  terror  to  others ;  and  fhall  com- 
mand that  all  the  captains  and  officers  of  fhips,  who  fhall  be 
proved  to  have  committed  fuch  heinous  practices,  either 
themfelves,  or  by  intfigating  others  to  act  the  fame,  or  by 
conniving  while  they  were  done,  fhall  (befides  other  punifh- 
ments,  to   be  inflicted    proportionably  to  their  offences)  be 
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forthwith  deprived  of  their  offices  refpeclively  ;  ana*  every  fhip 
brought  up  as  prize,  whofe  mariners  or  paflengers  fhall  have 
fullered  any  torture,  fhall  forthwith  be  dilmiiied  and  freed, 
with  all  her  lading,  from  all  further  examination  and  pro- 
ceeding againft  her,   as  well  judicial  as  otherwife. 

XV.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  like  feverity  of  punifhments 
fhall  be  infli&ed  upon  thole  who,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  2ift  aritcle  of  the  treaty  pf  peace  concluded  at  Breda, 
fhall  take  commiffions  from  enemies  to  feize  the  fhips  of  ei- 
ther ally,  contrary  to  what  is  provided  in  the  faid  article. 

XVI.  Laftly,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  this  prefent 
treaty,  &c.  fhall  be,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,.  on  both  fides 
ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  that  the  ratifications  thereof  fhall 
be,  within  two  months  from  the  date  thereof,  reciprocally 
exchanged  between  both  parties :  and  alfo,  that  the  faid  treaty 
fhall,  within  one  month  after  fuch  exchanging  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, be  delivered,  in  due  and  authentic  form,  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Englifh  Eaft-  India  and  African  companies,  and  to 
the  directors  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies; 
and  fhall,  with  the  firft  conveniency,  be  alfo  fent  by  his  faid 
majefty,  and  by  the  faid  lords  the  States,  to  their  refpeclive 
governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of  theircolonies  and  plan- 
tations in  every  part  of  the  world  out  of  Europe,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  by  them,  and  all  others  within  their  dominions 
and  under  their  power,  punctually  obferved  and  fulfilled. 

The  form  of  the  paflport  (or  fea-brief)  to  be  required  and 
given  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  the 
exercife  of  admiralty-jurifdiction  is  ordinarily  committed, 
or  by  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  by  the  com- 
miffioners,  or  other  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  their 
refpeclive  ports  and  places  within  his  majefty's  dominions, 
to  the  fhips  and  veffels  failing  out  thence,  according  to  the 
purport  of  the  5th  article. 

To  all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.    We 
lord  high  admiral  of  we  lords 

commiffioners  executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
or  we  judges  of  the  high  court  of 

the  admiralty  of  or  we  the  mayor, 

or  other  magiftrate  of  or  we  com- 

mifiioners, or  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or 
port  of     •  do  teftify  and  make  known,  That 

mafter  or  commander  of  the  fhip  called  the 
hath  appeared  before  us,  and  hath  declared, 
by  folemn  oath,  That  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel,  containing  about 
tons,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  mafter  or  commander, 
doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  within  the 

dominions  of  the  mod  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  the  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  So  help  him 
God.  And  in  regard  it  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us,  that 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  be  affifted  in  his  juft  and  law- 
ful affairs,  we  do  requeft  you,  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and 
the  goods  laden  on  board,  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would 
pleafe  to  receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and 
admit  him,  upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and 
other  duties,  to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your 
ports,  rivers,  and  dominions,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of 
right  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places 
where  he  fhall  think  fit;  which  we  fhall  moft  willingly  and 
readily  acknowledge  upon  all  occafions.  In  teftimony  and 
confirmation  whereof,  we  have  with  our  hand  figned  thefe 
prefents,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fealed  with  our  feal.  Dated 
at  in  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord 

The  form  of  the  paflport  (or  fea-brief)  to  be  required  of,  and 
given  by,  the  burghermafter  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  to  the  fhips  or  veffels  failing  from 
thence,  according  to  the  purport  of  the  5th  article. 

To  the  moft  ferene,  moft  illuftrious,  moft  mighty,  moft  noble, 
moft  honourable,  and  moft  prudent  emperors,  kings,  governors 
of  commonwealths,  princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords,  burg- 
hermafters,  fchepens,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices, 
and  rulers  of  all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fe- 
cular,  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fliall  be  known :  We  the  burg- 
hermafter and  rulers  of  the  city  of  do  certify, 
that  mafter  or  fkipper  of  the  fhip 
appeared  before  us,  and  declared  by  folemn  oath,  That  the 
faid  fhip,  called  the  containing  about 
lafts,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  mafter  or  fkipper,  belongeth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Netherlands.  So  help  him 
God.  And,  in  regard  it  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us  that 
the  faid  mafter  or  fkipper  be  affifted  in  his  juft  and  lawful  af- 
fairs, we  do  requeft  you  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever  the 
Taid  mafter  or  fkipper  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and  the  goods 
laden  on  board  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would  pleafe  to 
receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and  admit  him, 
Upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and  other  duties, 
to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports,  rivers,  and 
dominions,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of  right  of  navigation, 
traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where  he  fhall  think  fit; 


which  W3  fhall  moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowledge  upon 
all  occafions.  In  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof  w<-' 
have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  city  to  be  hereunto  put.  Dated 
at  in  the  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord 

In  teftimony  and  confirmation  of  all  and  Angular  the  pre- 
mises, we  the  com  miffioners  of  his  majefty'and  the  lords 
theStates ■  General aforefaid,beingfufficiently  impowered 
thereunto,  have  to  thefe  prefents  fubfcribed  our  names, 
and  fealed  them  with  our  feals,  at  London,  the  ift  day 
of  December,   1674. 

Tho.  Culpepper,  J.  Corver, 

G.  Downing,  G.  Santyn, 

Richard  Ford,  Samuel  Beyer, 

Will.  Thomfon,  And.  Van  Vaflenj 

John  JolifTe,  P.  Duvelaer, 

Jchn  Buckworth,  M.  Michielzen. 

An  explanatory  declaration  upon  certain  articles  of  the  ma- 
rine treaties  concluded  between  his  majefty  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  February  17,  i66|,  and 
December  1,   1764. 

Whereas  fome  difficulty  hath  arifen  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  articles,  as  well  in  the  treaty  marine  which 
was  concluded  the  ift  day  of  December,  1674,  as  injthat 
which  was  concluded  the  17th  of  February,  i66|,  between 
his  rnajefty  of  Great-Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries  on  the 
other,  relating  to  the  liberty  of  their  refpeclive  fubjects  to 
trade  unto  the  ports  of  each  other  enemies :  We  Sir  William 
Temple,  Bart,  ambaffador  extraordinary  from  his  faid  ma- 
jefty of  Great-Britain,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
faid  majefty;  and  We  William  Van  Heuckelom,  Danie!  Van 
Wyngaerden,  lord  of  Werckenham,  Gafpar  Fagel,  counfellor 
and  penfioner  of  Holland  and  Weft-Friezland,  John  de  Mau- 
regnault,  John  baron  of  Rude  and  Renfwoude,  William  de 
Haren,  retman  of  the  Bilt,  Henry  Terborgh,  and  Luke  Al- 
ting,  deputies  in  the  affembly  of  the  faid  States-General  for 
the  States  of  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friez- 
land,  Overyffel,Groningen,and  the  Ommelands,  inthe  name, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  faid  States- General,  have  declared,  as  we 
do  by  thefe  prefents  declare,  That  the  true  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  faid  articles  is  and  ought  to  be,  that  fhips  and  veffels, 
belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  either  of  the  parties,  can  and 
might,  from  the  time  that  the  faid  articles  were  concluded, 
not  only  pafs,  traffic,  and  trade  from  a  neutral  port  or  place 
to  a  place  in  enmity  with  the  other  party,  or  from  a  place  in 
enmity  to  a  neutral  place:  but  alfo  from  a  port  or  place  in 
enmity  to  a  port  or  place  in  enmity  with  the  other  party, 
whether  the  faid  places  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  prince  or 
ftate,  or  to  feveral  princes  and  ftates,  with  whom  the  other 
party  is  in  war.  And  we  declare  that  this  is  the  true  and 
genuine  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  faid  articles:  purfuant 
whereunto  we  underftood  that  the  faid  articles  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved and  executed  on  all  occafions,  on  the  part  of  his  faid 
majefty  and  the  faid  States-General,  and  their  refpe&ive  fub- 
jecls ;  yet  fo,  that  this  declaration  fliall  not  be  alledged  by 
either  party  for  matters  which  happened  before  the  conclufion 
of  the  late  peace  in  the  month  of  February,  167  J;  and  »ve 
do  promife,  that  the  faid  declaration  fhall  be  ratified  by  his 
faid  majefty,  and  by  the  faid  States-General,  and  that  within 
two  months,  or  fooner  if  poffible,  reckoning  from  the  day 
of  the  date  of  this  declaration,  the  ratifications  of  the  fame 
fhall  be  brought  hither  to  the  Hague,  to  be  here  exchanged. 
It  witnefs  whereof  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents  at  the  Hague, 
the  30th  day  of  December,  1675. 


(L.S.)  W.  Temple, 


(L.  S.)  W.  Van  Heuckelom, 
(L.  S.)  D.  Van  Wyngaerden, 
(L.  S.)  Gafp.  Fagel, 
(L.  S.)  Jo.  Mauregnault, 
(L.  S.)  John  baron  Van  Reedc 

Van  Heer  Van  Renfwoude, 
(L.  S.)  W.  Haren, 
(L.  S.)  H.  Terborgh, 
(L.  S.)  L.  Alting. 


After  the  conclufion  of  this  marine  treaty  with  Holland,  the 
next  material  one  that  occurs  is  another  of  the  fame  nature 
withFrance,  which  may  deferve  a  place  here,  amongft  the  reft. 

Article    VIII. 

A  treaty  marine  between  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince 
Charles  II,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and 
the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince  Lewis  XIV.  the  moft 
Chriftian  king,  concluded  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  the 
24th  day  of  February,   167*-. 

I.  That  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fub-< 
jefts  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince  the  king  of  Great  - 

Britain 
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Britain  aforefaid,  with  all  freedom  and  fafety,  to  fail,  trade,  j 
and  exercife  any  manner  of'  traffic  in  all  thofe  kingJums, 
countries,  and  eftates,  which  ate,  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
fhall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality  with  his  faid  majefty  : 
io  that  they  fliall  not  be  any  ways  hindered  or  molelted  in 
their  navigation  or  trade  by  the  military  forces,  nor  by  the 
{hips  of  war,  or  any  other  kind  of  veflcls  whatfoever,  belong- 
ing either  to  the  moft.  Chriftian  king,  or  to  his  fubjects,  up- 
on occafion  or  pretence  of  any  hoftility  or  difference,  which 
now  is,  or  hereafter  fhall  happen  between  the  faid  moft 
Chriftian  king,  and  any  princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace, 
amity,  or  neutrality  with  the  faid  king  of  Great- Britain. 
And  likewife,  that  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every 
the  fubjects  of  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  with  all  freedom 
and  fafety,  to  fail,  trade,  and  exercife  any  manner  of  traffic 
in  all  thofe  kingdoms,  countries,  and  eftates,  which  are,  or 
at  anv  time  hereafter  fhall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  aforefaid  moft  Chriftian  king:  fo  that  they  lliall  not 
be  any  ways  hindered  or  molefted  in  their  navigation  or  trade 
by  the  military  forces,  nor  by  the  fhips  of  war,  or  any  other 
kind  of  veflels  whatfoever  belonging  either  to  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  above-mentioned,  or  to  his  fubjects,  upon  oc- 
cafion, or  pretence  of  any  hoftility  or  difference  which  now 
is,  or  fhall  hereafter  happen  between  his  majefty  and  any 
princes  or  people  whatfoever,  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king. 

II.  Nor   fhall   this  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  be 
infringed  by  occafion  of  any  war,  in   any  kind  of  merchan- 
dizes, but  (hall  extend  to    all  commodities   which   fhall  be 

carried  in  time  of  peace,  thofe  only  excepted  which  follow 
in  the  next  article,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
contraband. 

III.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  merchan- 
dizes, fliall  be  comprehended  only  arms,  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  all  implements  belonging  to  them  ;  fire-balls,  powder, 
match,  bullets,  pikes,  fwords,  lances,  fpears,  halberts,  guns, 
mortar-pieces,  petards,  granadoes,  mufquet-refts,  bandeliers, 
falt-petre,  mufquets,  mufquet-fhot,  helmets,  corflets,  breaft- 
plates,  coats  of  mail,  and  the  like  kind  of  armature;  foldiers, 
horfes,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  the  furniture  of  horfes; 
holders,  belts,  and  all  other  warlike  inftruments  whatfo- 
ever. 

IV.  Thefe  merchandizes  following  fhall  not  he  reckoned  a- 
mong  prohibited  goods,  viz.  all  kind  of  cloth,  and  all  other 
manufactures  woven  of  any  kind  of  wool,  flax,  filk,  cotton, 

-or  any  other  materials  ;  all  forts  of  cloathing  and  veftments, 
together  with  the  materials  whereof  they  ufe  to  be  made  ; 
gold  and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  not  coined ;  tin,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coals ;  as  alfo  wheat  and  barley,  and  all  dther 
kind  of  corn  orpulfe;  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  fpices;  faked 
and  fmoaked  flefh  ;  falted  and  dried  fifh,  cheefe,  butter,  beer, 
oils,  wines,  fugars,  and  all  forts  of  fait ;  and,  in  general,  all 
provifion  which  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  and  fuftenance  of 
life ;  likewife  all  kind  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  pitch,  ropes, 
fails,  and  anchors  ;  alfo  malts  and  planks,  boards  and  beams, 
of  what  foit  of  wood  foever,  and  all  other  materials  requifite 
for  the  building  or  repairing  fhips  ;  but  they  fhall  be  wholly 
reputed  amongft  free  goods,  even  as  well  as  all  other  wares 
and  commodities  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  next 
precedent  article;  fo  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported 
and  carried  by  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  not  only  from  one  neutral  place  to  another  neutral 
place,  or  from  a  neutral  port  or  place  to  a  place  in  hoftility 
with  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  or  from  a  place  in  hoftility 
with  him  to  a  neutral  place,  but  alfo  from  one  place  in  en- 
mity with  the  moft  Chriftian  king  to  another  port  or  place 
in  enmity  wich  him ;  be  it  that  fuch  ports  or  places  do  belong 
to  the  fame  prince  or  ftate,  or  to  feveral  princes  or  ftates,  with 
whom  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fliall  happen  to  be  in  war ; 
and  in  like  manner  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported  by 
the  fubjects  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  not  only  from  one 
neutral  place  to  another  neutral  place,  or  from  a  neutral  port 
or  place  to  a  place  in  hoftility  with  the  king  of  Great-  Britain, 
or  from  a  place  in  hoftility  with  him  to  a  neutral  place  ;  but 
alfo  from  one  place  in  enmity  with  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
to  another  port  or  place  in  enmity  with  him;  be  it  that  fuch 
ports  or  places  do  belong  to  the  fame  prince  or  ftate,  or  to 
feveral  princes  or  ftates  with  whom  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
fliall  happen  to  be  in  war,  except  only  towns  or  places  be- 
fieged,  invironed,  or  inverted  ;  in  French,  blocquees  ou  in- 
vert ies. 

V.  And,  that  all  manner  of  differences  and  contentions  on 
both  fides,  by  fea  and  land,  may  from  henceforth  ceafe  and 
be  utterly  extinguifhed,  it  is  agreed  that  all  kind  of  fliips  and 
veffels  whatfoever,  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  his  faid  ma- 
jefty of  Great-Britain,  entering  or  being  entered  into  any 
road  or  port  under  the  obedience  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
and  purpofing  to  pafs  from  thence,  fliall  be  only  obliged  to 
fliew  unto  the  officers  acting  in  the  ports  of  the  faid  moft 
Chriftian  king,  or  to  the  captains  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king's 
fliips,  or  private  men  of  war  (if  any  happen  there  to  be)  their 
paftports,  commonly  called  a  fea  brief  (the  form  whereof  is 
added  to  the  end  of  thefe  articles)  nor  fliall  any  money,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  be  exacted  from  them  under  that  pretence  :  I 


but,  if  any  fhip  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain  fliall,  in  the  open  fea  or  elfcwhere,  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  meet  his  fliips  of 
war,  or  privateers  of  his  fubjedls,  the  laid  fhips  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king  fhall  keep  at  a  convenient  diitance,  and  only 
fend  out  their  boat,  and  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  them,  only  with 
two  or  three  men,  to  go  on  board  the  fhips  and  veflels  of 
the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  that  thepalTporc 
(or  fea  brief)  and  the  propriety  thereof,  may  be  fhewn  to 
them  by  the  captain  or  mafter  of  fuch  fhip  or  vtffel  belonging 
to  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain  :  and  the  fhip 
which  fliall  fhew  the  fame  lhall  freely  pafs;  and  it  fhall  not 
be  lawful  to  moleft,  fearch,  detain,  or  divert  the  fame  from 
her  intended  voyage:  and  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king  fliall  enjoy  in  all  things  the  fame  liberty  and  immunity, 
they  in  like  manner  ftiewing  their  paflport,  made  according 
to  the  form  prefcribed  at  the  latter  end  of  this  treaty. 

VI.  But  if  any  fhip  or  vefi'el  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  or 
other  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  met 
by  any  man  of  war  making  into  any  port  in  enmity  with  the 
molt  Chriftian  king  ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  if  any  fliip  be- 
longing to  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  or  others  fubjects  of  the 
faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  fhall  be  met  in  her  way  making  in- 
to any  port  under  the  obedience  of  the  enemies  of  his  laid 
majefty  of  Great-Britain  ;  fuch  fhip  fliall  fliew  not  only  a 
paflport,  wherewith  fhe  is  tobefurnifhed,  but  alfo  hercockets, 
expreffing  the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the 
ufual  form,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  from 
whence  fhe  came;  whereby  it  may  be  known  whether  flie  is 
laden  with  any  merchandizes  prohibited  by  the  3d  article  of 
this  treaty. 

VII.  But  if,  by  the  fhewing  the  abovefaid  cockets,  expreffing 
the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  from  whence  flic 
came,  either  party  fhall  difcover  any  kind  of  merchandizes 
which  in  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty  are  declared  to  be  con- 
traband or  prohibited,  configned  to  any  port  under  the  obe- 
dience of  their  enemies,  it  fliall  not  be  lawful  to  open  the 
hatches  of  fuch  fhip  in  which  the  fame  fliall  happen  to  be 
found,  whether  fhe  belongs  to  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain,  or  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  ;  nor  to  unlock 
or  break  open  the  chefts,  mails,  packs,  or  cafks  in  the  fame, 
nor  to  convey  away  any  the  leaft  part  of  the  merchandizes, 
before  the  whole  be  firft  landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty,  and  inventoried  :  neither  fliall  it  be  any 
ways  lawful  to  fell,  exchange,  or  otherwife  to  alienate  the 
fame,  until  fuch  prohibited  goods  are  rightly  and  lawfully 
proceeded  againft,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  admirally  have, 
by  their  refpective  fentences,  confiscated  the  fame:  provided 
always,  that,  as  well  the  fhip  itfelf,  as  the  reit  of  the  com- 
modities found  in  the  fame,  which  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  re- 
puted free,  fhall  not,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  infected 
by  fuch  prohibited  goods,  be  detained,  much  lefs  confilcated, 
for  lawful  prize  ;  but  if  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  only  of  the 
lading  confifts  of  contraband  commodities,  and  that  the  maf- 
ter of  the  fhip  fhall  be  willing  and  ready  to  deliver  them  to 
the  captor  who  feized  the  fame,  in  that  cafe  the  captor  fhall 
not  compel  the  fhip  to  go  out  of  her  courfe  to  any  port  he 
thinks  fit,  but  fliall  forthwith  difmifs  her,  and  upon  no  ac- 
count hinder  her  from  freely  profecuting  her  deligned  voyage. 

VIII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  whatfoever  fhall  be  found  la- 
den by  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  upon  any 
fhip  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  although  the  fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband 
goods,  may  be  confifcated :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that 
which  fliall  be  found  in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of 
his  majefty  of  Great  Britain,  fhall  be  accounted  clear  and 
free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  byjuft: 
title  of  propriety,  fhall  belong  to  the  enemies  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king  :  except  always  contraband  goods,  which  be- 
ing intercepted,  all  things  fhall  be  done  according  to  the 
meaning  and  direction  of  the  precedent  article  :  and,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  whatfoever  fliall  be  found  laden  by  the  fubjects 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever  belonging 
to  the  enemies  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  although  the 
fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,  may  be  con- 
fifcated ;  but,  on  the  other  fide,  all  that  which  fliall  be  found 
in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  fhall  be  accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole 
lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  byjuft  title  of  propriety,  fhall 
belong  to  the  enemies  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  ex- 
cept always  contraband  goods,  which  being  intercepted,  all 
things  fliall  be  done  according  to  the  meaning  and  direc- 
tion of  the  precedent  article  ;  and,  left  any  damage  fliould 
by  furprize  be  done  to  the  one  party  who  is  in  peace,  when 
the  other  party  fhall  happen  to  be  engaged  in  war,  it  is  agreed 
that  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  one  party,  and 
laden  with  goods  of"  the  fubjects  of  the  other,  fliall  not  ren-  ' 
der  the  faid  goods  liable  to  confifcation,  in  cafe  they  were 
laden  before  the  expiration  of  the  times  hereafter  mentioned, 
after  the  declaration  of  any  fuch  war,  viz.  if  the  goods  were 
laden  in  any  port  or  place  between  the  limits  called  the  Sound- 
ings and  the  Naz  in  Norway,  within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
after  fuch  declaration  ;  of  two  months  between  the  faid  place, 
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the  Soundings,  and  the  city  of  Tangier ;  and  of  ten  weeks  i 
jn  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  or  within  the  fpace  of  eight 
months  in  any  other  country  or  place  of  the  world  ;  fo  that 
it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  confifcatn  the  goods  of  the  I'ubjects  of 
his  majefty  of  Great  Britain,  taken  or  feized  in  any  (hip  or 
veffel  vvhatfoever  of  any  enemy  of  the  moll  Chriffian  king, 
upon  that  pretence  ;  but  the  fame  fhall  be  without  delay  re- 
ftored  to  the  proprietors,  unlefs  they  were  laden  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  faid  terms  of  time  refpectively ;  but  fo  that  it 
may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to  carry  to  enemies 
port's  the  faid  merchandizes  which  are  called  contraband  ; 
and,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  (hail  not  be  liable  to  confifca- 
tion  :  neither,  on  the  other  fide,  fhall  it  be  lawful  to  confif- 
cate  the  goods  of  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
taken  or  feized  in  any  fhip  or  veffel  whatfoever  of  any  enemy 
of  his  majefty  of  Great- Britain,  upon  that  pretence;  but  the 
fame  fhall  be  forthwith  reftored  to  the  proprietors  thereof, 
unlefs  they  were  laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  terms 
of  time  refpecf  ively ;  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them 
afterwards  to  carry  to  enemies  ports  the  faid  merchandizes 
which  are  called  contraband,  and,  for  the  reafons  aforefaid, 
fhall  not  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

IX.  And,  the  more  to  allure  the  fubjects  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain,  and  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  no  in 
jury  fhall  be  offered  to  them  by  the  (hips  of  war,  or  priva- 
teers of  either  fide,  all  the  captains  of  the  fhips,  as  well  of 
his  majefty  of  Great-Britain  as  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
and  all  their  fubjects  who  fhall  fit  out  privateers,  and  likewife 
their  privileged  companies,  fhall  be  injoined  not  to  do  any 
injury  whatfoever  to  the  other;  which  if  they  do,  they  fhall 
be  punifhed,  and  moreover  be  liable  to  fatisfy  all  cofts  and 
damages,  by  reftitution  and  reparation,  upon  pain  and  obli- 
gation of  perfon  and  goods. 

X.  For  this  caufe,  all  the  commanders  of  privateers  fhall 
from  henceforth  be  obliged,  before  they  receive  their  com- 
miffions,  to  enter,  before  a  competent  judge,  good  and  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity,  by  able  and  refponfible  men,  who  have  no 
part  or  intereft  in  fuch  fhip,  in  the  fum  of  1500I.  fterling, 
or  16,500  livres;  and^  when  they  have  above  150  men, 
then  in  the  fum  of  3000 1.  fterling,  or  33,000  livres,  that 
they  will  give  full  fatisfaction  for  any  damages  or  injuries 
whatfoever",  which  they  or  their  officers,  or  others  in  their 
fervices,  fhall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  contrary  to  this 
prefent  treaty,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  between  his  majefty 
of  Great-Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  upon  the  pain 
of  revocation  and  annulling  their  faid  commiffions ;  in  which 
it  fhall  be  always  inferted,  That  they  have  given  fuch  fecu- 
rity as  abovefaid;  and  likewife  it  is  agreed,  that  the  fhip  it- 
felf  fhall  be  alfo  liable  to  make  fatisfaction  for  injuries  done 
by  her. 

XI.  His  majefty  of  Great-Britain  and  the  faid  moft  Chriftian 
king,  being  defirous  that  the  fubjects  of  each  may  be  mu 
tually  treated,  in  all  countries  under  their  obedience  refpec- 
tively,  with  thelikekindnefsas  their  own  fubjects,  will  give 
all  neceffary  and  effectual  orders  that  judgments  upon  fhips 
and  merchandizes  taken  at  fea.  be  given  according  to  the  rule 
of  juftice  and  equity,  byjudges  beyond  all  fufpicion,  and  not 
any  ways  concerned  in  the  caufe  under  debate.  And  his  ma- 
jefty of  Great  Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  will  like- 
wife  give  ftrict  orders  that  all  fentences  already  given,  and 
Which  fhall  be  hereafter  given,  be  according  to  the  tenor 
thereof  duly  put  in  execution,  and  obtain  their  effect. 

XII.  And  whenfoever  the  ambaffadors,  or  other  public  mini- 
fters  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  refiding  at  the  court  of 
the  moft  Chriftian  king,  fhall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefsof 
fentences  which  have  been  given  concerning  fhips  or  mer- 
chandizes taken  at  fea,  and  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  then  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king, 
on  demand  of  the  faid  ambaffadors  or  minifters  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain,  fhall  caufe  the  faid  fentences  to  be  review- 
ed and  examined  in  his  privy-council,  and  fhall  confirm  or 
revoke  the  fentences  wherefoever  given;  and  likewife  the  faid 
moft  Chriftian  king  fhall  take  care,  that  right  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining  within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  to  be 
accounted  from  the  day  of  making  fuch  demand. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  ambaffadors,  or  other  public  mini- 
fters of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  refiding  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefs  of 
fentences,  which  have  been  given  concerning  fhips  or  mer- 
chandizes taken  at  fea,  belonging  to  fubjedts  of  the  faid  moft 
Chriftian  king,  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  forth- 
with commifiion,  under  his  great  feal,  nine  of  his  privy 
council  to  adjudge  fuch  matters,  or  to  confirm  or  revoke  the 
fentences  wherefoever  given  ;  and  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall 
meet  within  the  fpace  of  one  month  from  the  day  of  deliver- 
ing the  complaint :  and  likewife  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
(hall  take  care  that  right  be  done  the  party  complaining  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  firftday 
of  the  meeting  of  the  faid  commiffioners. 
XIII.  A  fuit  being  commenced  between  the  takers  of  prizes 
on  the  one  party,  and  the  claimers  theieof  on  the  other, 
and  a  fentence  being  given  for  the  party  reclaiming,  the  faid 
fentence,  upon  fecurity  given,  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  not- 
withlhnding  the  appeal  made  by  him  that  took  the  prize; 
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which  fhall  not  be  obferred,  in  cafe  the  fentence  fha!l  b? 
given  againft  the  claimers. 

XIV.  And  whereas  the  mafters  of  merchants  fhips,  and 
likewife  the  mariners  and  paffengers  do  fometimes  CuSkt 
many  cruelties  and  barbarous  ufages,  when  they  are  brought 
under  the  power  of  fh'ps  which  take  prizes  in  time  of  war, 
the  takeis  in  an  inhuman  manner  tormenting  them,  thereby 
to  extort  from  them  fuch  confeffions  as  they  would  have  to 
be  made;  it  is  agreed,  that  both  his  majefty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fhall,  by  the  fevereft  pro- 
clamations or  edicts,  forbid  all  fuch  heinous  ofiences,  and 
as  many  as  they  fhall  by  lawful  proofs  find  guilty  of  luch  ;idts, 
they  fhall  take  care  that  they  be  fo  punifhed,  as  may  be  a 
terror  to  others;  and  fhall  command  that  all  the  captains  and 
officers  of  fhips,  who  fhall  be  proved  to  have  committed  fuch 
heinous  practices,  either  themfelves,  or  by  inftigatmg  others 
to  do  the  fame,  or  by  conniving  while  they  were  done,  (hall, 
befides  other  punifhments  to  be  inflicted  proportionably  to 
their  offences,  be  forthwith  deprived  of  their  offices  refpec- 
tively;  and  every  fhip  brought  up  as  prize,  whole  mariners 
or  paffengers  fhall  have  fuffere'd  any  torture,  (hall  forthwith 
be  difmiffed  and  freed,  with  all  her  lading,  from  all  further 
examination  and  proceeding  againft  her,  as  well  judicial  as 
otherwife. 

XV.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  like  feverity  of  punifhments 
fhall  be  inflicted  upon  thofe,  who  fhall  take  commiffion  from 
enemies  to  feize  the  fhips  of  either  ally  or  party. 

XVI.  Laft'y,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  this  prefent 
treaty,  and  all  and  lingular  the  things  therein  contained,  fhali 
be,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  on  both  fides,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  that  the  ratifications  thereof  (hall  be  within  two 
months  from  the  date  hereof  reciprocally  exchanged. 

Dated  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  the  24th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1077. 

The  form  of  the  pafiport,  or  fea-brief,  to  be  required,  and 
given  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  the 
exercife  of  admiralty  jurifdiction  is  ordinarily  committed  ; 
or  by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  by  the  com- 
miffioners, or  other  principal  officers  of  the  cultoms,  in 
their  refpedtive  ports  and  places  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  fhips  and  veflels,  according 
to  the  purport  of  the  fifth  article. 

To  all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come  greeting.     We 

lord  high  admiral  of 
We  lords  commiffioners  exe- 

cuting the  office  of  the  lord  hiah  admiral  of 

the  mayor,  or  other  magi- 
or  we  com- 

miffioners, or  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or 
port  of  do  teftify  and  make  known, 

that  mafter  or  commander  of  the  fhip  called 

the  hath  appeared  before  us,  and  hath  declared 

by  folemn  oath,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  containing  about 
tons,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  mafter  or  com- 
mander, doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of 
within  the  dominions  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince* 
the  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defen- 
der of  the  faith,  &c.  So  help  him  God.  And,  in  regard  it 
would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us,  that  the  faid  mafter  or  com- 
mander be  affifted  in  his  lawful  affairs,  we  do  requeft  you 
and  every  of  you,  wherefoever  the  faid  mafter  or  comman- 
der (hall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and  the  goods  laden  on  board 
and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would  pleafe  to  receive  him 
courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and  admit  him,  upon  pay- 
ing the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  to  enter 
into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from,  your  ports,  rivers,  and  do- 
minions, and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of  right  of  navigation, 
traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where  he  fhall  think  fit  5 
which  we  fhall  moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowledge  up- 
on all  occafions  :  in  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof, 
we  have  with  our  hands  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  fealed  with  our  feal.     Dated  the  day 

of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

And  the  like  form  of  paffport,  mutatis  mutandis,  (hall  be 
ufed  by  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king. 

Remarks. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  marine  treaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France,  we  do  not  find  any  other  of  the  fame 
nature  in  which  this  crown  is  much  concerned,  'till  the  time 
of  king  James  II.  who,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1685,  re- 
newed all  former  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  particularly 
the  fix  following  treaties,  viz. 

I.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  concluded  the  "j\  of  July, 
in  the  yeaj  1667. 

II.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  fame  date. 

III.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendlhip,  concluded  at  Weft- 
minfter  the  T4T  of  February  1673-4. 

IV.  A  marine  treaty,  concluded  at  London  the  lft  of  De* 
cember  1674,  together  with  a  declaration  by  which  fome  ar- 
ticles of  the  aforefaid  treaty,  as  well  as  of  another  marine 
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treaty  of  the  »  of  February  1667-8,  are  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  expounded. 

V.  Articles  concluded  at  London,  the  T8T  of  Match  1674-5, 
for  terminating  all  differences  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
Eaft-India  companies. 

VT.  A  league  defenfive,  concluded  at  London  the  3d  of 
March  1678. 

The  next  remarkable  marine  treaty  that  occurs  is  that  be- 
tween their  late  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
and  the  States-General,  concluded  at  Whitehall,  the  29th  of 
April  1689,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
king  Charles  II.  and  the  States,  of  the  3d  of  March  1678, 
which  is  confirmed  by  this  with  ibme  additions.  The  articles 
are  to  this  effect  : 

I.  That  their  majefties  fhall  put  to  fea  50  large  men  of  war, 
viz.  1  of  the  2d,  1 7  of  the  3d,  and  32  of  the  4th  rate,  with 
15  frigates,  and  8  fire-fhips,  having  on  board  in  all  17,155 
effective  men. 

II.  That  the  States  fhould  put  to  fea  30  large  fhips,  viz.  8 
from  70  to  80,  7  from  60  to  70,  and  15  from  50  to  60 
guns,  with  9  frigates  and  4  fire-fhips,  which  fhall  have  on 
board  10,572  effective  men. 

II f.  That  the  fleets  fhall  join,  where  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall  think  fit. 

IV.  That  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  fhall  be  divided  into 
three  fquadrons ;  the  firft  to  be  of  50  large  fhips,  fix  fri- 
o-at'es,  and  eight  fire-fhips,  to  ferve  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  fecond  of  30  large  fhips,  8  frigates,  and  4  fire-fhips,  to 
ferve  in  the  Itifh  fea  and  in  the  channel,  except  it  be  other- 
wife  flipulated,  by  confent ;  and  the  third  of  ten  frigates,  to 
ferve  between  the  mouth  of  the  channel  and  Yarmouth,  on 
the  coaft  of  England  and  the  aforafaid  place,  and  the  ifle  of 
Wafchere  on  the  coaft  of  Zeland  :  the  two  laft  fquadrons  to 
affift  occafionally  each  other. 

V.  Each  of  the  fquadrons  fhall  be  compofed  of  the  fhips  of 
both  nations  proportionably. 

VI.  All  the  fhips  of  both  fquadrons  fhall  be  provided  for  one 
year.  What  cannot  be  conveniently  kept  aboard  the  fhips 
of  the  Mediterranean  fquadron,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  fhall  be  defired  to 
give  them  a  favourable  reception. 

VII.  Each  fquadron  fhall  be  commanded  by  the  Englifh  ad- 
miral or  commander  in  chief. 

VIII.  The  councils  of  war  fhall  be  compofed  of  all  the  flag 
officers  of  both  nations  in  equal  number ;  when  the  votes  are 
fplit,  the  captains  fhall  be  called;  the  Englifh  admiral  fhall 
be  prefident,  and  the  Englifh  officers  of  equal  rank  fhall  have 
the  precedency  of  the  Dutch. 

IX.  All  caufes  relating  only  to  the  officers,  feamen  or  affairs, 
of  either  of  the  nations,  fhall  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war  of 
that  nation  ;  but,  if  both  nations  are  concerned,  the  officers 
of  both  fhall  beprefentat  the  trial. 

XI.  All  prizes  fhall  be  divided  between  their  majefties  and 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  fhare  they  bear  in  the  charge 
of  the  fleet.  That  is  to  fay,  their  majefties  fhall  have  |, 
and  the  States  -|. 

XII.  Prizes  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  admiralty  of  the  nation 
by  whofe  fhips  they  were  taken,  and  none  but  neceffary 
charge  fhall  be  allowed,  without  any  fees  for  officers. 
X1IL  And,  if  the  prizes  are  taken  by  fhips  of  both  nations, 
they  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  admiralty  of  tfee  nation,  to 
whom  the  ftrongeft  fhips  prefent  at  the  caption  do  belong. 

XIV.  The  fhips  of  either  nation  fhall  have  fpecial  orders  to 
protect  each  other's  merchant- men  and  plantations  in  the 
Weft- Indies. 

XV.  This  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  both  parties. 

Remarks. 

This  treaty  which  I  have  here  abridged,  contains  fuch  re- 
markable ftipulations  and  regulations  for  marine  affairs,  that 
I  thought  it  very  well  deferved  to  be  inferted.  And  that,  and 
all  precedent  treaties  between  thefe  kingdoms  and  that  ftate, 
were  renewed  and  confirmed  with  additions,  by  a  treaty  of 
friendfhipand  alliance,  concluded  at  London  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  following.  And  after  that,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1692,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  and  the  States  of  Holland  with  the  king  of  Spain,  by 
which  that  prince  obliged  himfelf  to  put  to  fea  at  leaft  16 
men  of  war  of  60  guns  each  (which  perhaps,  was  more 
than  he  could)  with  4  fire-fhips,  and  25  gallies,  and  provi- 
fions  for  ten  months;  to  be  joined  by  16  other  Englifh  and 
Dutch  men  of  war  of  the  fame  force,  and  4  fire-fhips ;  upon 
condition,  that  all  friendly  offices  fhould  be  done  them  by 
the  Spaniard. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  as  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  falutation, 
and  other  fuch  punctilio's,  which  neither  of  the  kings  thought 
fit  to  yield  to  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean,  (but  which  the 
king  of  Spain  muft  have  yielded  to  his  Britifh  majefty  in  the 
Britifh  feas)  for  avoiding  all  differences  on  that  account,  it 
is  agreed,  That  there  fhall  be  no  fuch  thing  at  all ;  as  may 
be  obferved  by  the  10th  article,  which  follows  : 
X.  The  men  of  war,  gallies,  and  fire-fhips,  fhall  me«t  at 
the  rendezvous  which  fhall  be  affigned  them,  without  any 
ceremony,  falutation,  ©r  counter-falutatipn  j  which  fhall  be 


obferved,  all  the  time  they  act  together,  as  well  by  the  whole 
fleet  as  by  detachments. 

And  fo  nice  have  princes,  and  efpccially  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, always  been  upon  this  tender  point  of  the  marine,  that 
for  fear  any  fmall  condefcenfion  of  any  of  their  command- 
ing officers  fhould  afterwards  militate  againft  them,  ancl  be' 
looked  upon  as  a  deference  paid  to  the  Spaniard,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  eleventh  article,  That  they  fhould  meet  the  firft  time 
on  board  the  Dutch  admiral,  or  other  commanding  ihips  of 
that  nation,  afunder. 

XI.  And,  for  the  firft  time,  the  commanding   officers   fhall 
meet  in  thefhip  of  the  firft  Dutch  officei,   there  to  regulate 
matter?,    according   to   the   tenor   of  the  feparate  articles, 
which  fhail  be  agreed  on  for  the  purpofe. 
Which  feparate  articles  here  follow. 

The  commanding  officers  fhall  meet  without  any  ceremony 
of  rank  at  the  firft  joining  of  the  fleet,  in  the  fhip  of  the  firft 
Dutch  officer,  and  fhall  concert  amongft  themfeives,  accord- 
ing to  their  orders,  the  neceflary  meafures  for  acting  againft 
the  enemy  wiih  the  greateft  appearance  of  fuccefs. 
After  this  we  do  not  meet  with  any  other  marine  treaty  very 
remaikable,  till  that  concluded  at  the  general  peace  of  Ryf- 
'wick,  between  France  and  Holland;  in  which,  befides  fe- 
veral  other  matters  relating  to  commerce,  it  is  agreed,  That 
the  French  and  Dutch  may  freely  frequent,  with  their  fhips 
and  merchandizes,  the  countries,  lands,  towns,  ports,  and 
places  of  each  other,  with  equal  and  reciprocal  privileges, 
and  without  paying  any  other  or  greater  duties  in  each  other's 
countries,  than  the  natural  fubjects  of  the  country. 
That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  nation  fhall  always  be  free 
to  come  in,  lie  at  anchor,  and  go  out  of  roads,  rivers,  ports, 
and  harbours  of  each  other,  without  beina  fubject  to  any 
fearch,  provided  they  give  not  any  realonable  caufe  of 
jealouly. 

That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  nation,  whether  belonging  to 
the  fovereign  or 'the  fubjects,  fhall  have  liberty  to  conduct, 
whether  they  pleafe,  the  prizes  they  take  from  their  ene- 
mies, without  paying  any  duties  or  fees  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  retreat  fhall  be  allowed  to  fuch  as  have  made  prize 
of  any  of  the  fhips  of  his  majefty,  or  the  States- General,  or 
their  fubjects  :  but,  if  they  be  forced  in  by  tempeftor  other- 
wife,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  depart  as  foon  as  poffible. 
That  the  fhips  of  either  nation,  coming  to  an  anchor  at  any 
port  in  their  paffage  upon  a  longer  voyage,  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  fell  any  part  of  their  goods :  and  that  the  fhips, 
nor  goods,  nor  mariners,  or  other  fubjects  of  either  nation, 
fhall  be  arrefted  or  detained  by  the  other,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  except  it  be  for  a  juft  caufe,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  due  forms  of  law. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjects  of  either  nation  to 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  to  carry  thither  all 
forts  of  goods  that  are  not  contraband  ;  under  which  term 
are  only  comprehended  arms  and  ammunition,  and  warlike 
accoutrements  of  all  forts  for  men  and  horfe.  And  the  fhips 
of  both  nations,  whether  at  fea  or  any  port  or  road,  fhall 
fhew  their  paffports  and  other  fea-papers  in  due  form,  to 
which  entire  credit  fhall  be  given. 

That  all  goods  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  either  party,  be- 
ing feieed  on  board  an  enemy's  fhip,  fhall  be  confifcated,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  have  been  laded  ;  if  between  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  and  Norway,  more  than  four  weeks  after  the  decla- 
ration of  the  war;  if  between  the  mouth  of  the  channel  an^ 
cape  St.  Vincent,  more  than  fix  weeks;  if  further  in  the  Me- 
diterranean orelfewhere  on  this  fide  of  the  Line,  more  than  ten 
weeks;  and  if  beyond  the  Line,  all  the  world  over,  more 
than  eight  months  after  the  declaration  of  war:  and  it  is 
agreed,  That  neither  the  goods  nor  perfons  of  enemies  fhall 
be  feized  by  either  nation  in  the  fhips  of  the  other,  except 
the  perfons  be  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  other. 
That  any  captain  of  either  nation,  making  prize  any  fhips 
laden  with  contraband  goods,  fhall  not  break  open  coffers, 
chefts,  bails,  or  any  other  thing  till  the  fame  be  done,  in  due 
form,  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  ;  except  the  captain  of 
any  fhip,  having  only  a  part  of  his  lading  contraband  goods, 
confent  to  deliver  the  fame  up,  and  purfue  his  voyage  with 
the  reft. 

That  judgment  fhall  be  given  with  all  juftice  and  expedition, 
concerning  all  fhips  take  at  fea  ;  and,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  minifter  or  envoy  of  either  party,  the  caufe  fhall  be 
heard  over  again  in  council;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
peal of  the  captor,  fentenres,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
owners  of  fhips  taken,  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  upon  their 
giving  fecurity  to  be  forth-coming. 

That  the  fubjects  of  either  nation  may  freely  freight,  or 
caufe  to  be  built  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  all  manner 
of  fhips,  whether  for  war  or  commerce,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  either  fhall  not  enjoy  that  privilege.  ! 
That  in  cafe  of  fhipwreck  upon  the  coaft  of  either  nation-, 
the  effects  that  can  be  faved  fhall  be  reftored,  if  reclaimed 
within  the  year  and  day,  without  any  form  of  procefs. 
That  neither  party  fhall  fuffer  the  fhips  of  the  other  to  be 
made  prize  in  their  ports  or  harbours. 
That  this  treaty  fhall  fubfift  ?.5yeairs. 

By 
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..  -  feparate  arti<  le  of  :he  fame  date,  the  duty  of  50  foil  a 
.    lo'.,   imp0j  ,  ,  all  foreign  (hips  in  Frame  was  taken  oft 

the  Dutch,  except  only,  when  the  latter  fhould  lade  in  one 
port  in  Franc.-,  to  unlade  at  another  in  the  ("aid  kingdom. 
But  the  breaking  out  of  the  enfuing  war  put  a  ftop  to  the 
execution  of  1  his  treaty. 

Remarks. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  point  of  maritime  affairs 
and  treaties,  in  difcharge  of  our  promil'e  made  to  the  public; 
and,  1.';  the  fttbfequent  parts  of  this  work,  we  fhall  give  the 
fubftance  of  other  the  molt  material  treaties  of  this  kind, 
which  have  fubfifted  between  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe. 
The  ufe  hereof  is  not  only  to  convey  fome  knowledge  pf-the- 
hiftory  of  Chriflendom,  in  relation  to  the  ftate  of  commerce, 
but  to  give  readers,  who  may  not  have  been  conyerfant  with 
affairs  of  this  nature,  fuch  an  idea  thereof  from  what  is  paft, 
as  may  enable  them  the  better  to  judge  of  the  rec-litude  of 
what  has  been  tranfa&ed  of  the  like  kind  fincc.  And, 
From  due  attention  to  what  fhall  be  laid  before  the  public  on 
this  head  in  the  courfe  of  our  undertaking,  it  will  appear, 
that  thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  make  treaties  of  commer- 
cial or  maritime  concerns,  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubjed  of  trade  and  navigation  ;  they  cannot  have 
too  minute  and  familiar  a  knowledge  of  practical  trade,  who 
would  judge  of  it  to  good  purpofe  in  any  refpeft:  a  general 
notion,  which  only  fkims  over  the  furface  of  commerce,  can 
only  afford  an  imaginary,  not  fuch  a  real  and  fubftantial 
knowledge,  as  will  enable  a  man  to  promote  the  public  inte- 
xefthimfelf,  or  capacitate  him  to  judge  of  the  meafures  of 
others.  For  confirmation  of  the  truth  hereof,  this  work  af- 
fords no  little  variety  of  inftances.  See  in  particular  the  ar- 
ticles Colonies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  British 
America,  Consuls,  France,  Gratias,  Levant  Trade, 
Naval  Affairs,  Trade,  Treaties  of  Commerce, 
Custom-House  Business,  Duties,  &c.  See  alio  feveral 
of  the  other  articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  which  have  affinity  with  this  fubjecl. 
M  A  R  L  E,  for  the  manuring  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  different  colours.  The  earth  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  marie,  is  a  light  friable  fubftance,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  clay  and  chalk,  but  neither  fo  fat 
as  clay,  nor  fo  denfe  as  chalk,  and  flicks  to  the  tongue. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  articles  Earth,  Farming,  Husbandry, 
Manure,  we  have  mewed  the  neceflity  of  advancing  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  have  opened  a  fcene  to  the  improve- 
ment thereof  in  general.  Likewife  under  fuch  other  heads 
as  we  refer  to  from  them,  the  fame  fubjedt  is  purfued  with 
all  brevity  and  perfpicuity  with  relation  to  its  fundamental 
particulars  that  concern  trade,  which  is  as  much  as  the  rea- 
der will  expect  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
The  moft  ordinary  help  for  fertilization  of  land,  is  ftercora- 
-tion.  Sheep's  dung  is  one  of  the  beft,  the  next  is  the  dung 
of  kine,  and,  thirdly,  that  of  horfes,  which  is  held  fomewhat 
too  hot  unlefs  it  be  mixed.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden, 
or  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  is  excellent. 
The  method  of  applying  the  dung  to  arable  land,  is  to  fpread 
it  immediately  before  ploughing,  fo  as  to  plough  it  in;  for, 
if  it  fpread  long  before,  the  fun  will  exhale  much  of  it's  fat- 
nefs.  For  grazing  ground,  the  way  is  to  fpread  it  fomewhat 
Jate,  towards  winter,  that  the  fun  may  have  lefs  power  to 
dry  it  up. 

The  fecond  kind  of  compoft  is,  divers  kinds  of  earth ;  as 
marie,  fea-fand,  chalk,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth,  and 
mixtures  of  them.  Marie  is  thought  the  beft,  as  having 
moft  fatnefs,  and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much  *.  The 
next  is  fea  fand,  which  obtains  a  particular  virtue  from  the 
fait,  for  fait  is  the  firft  rudiment  of  life.  See  the  article  Salt. 
Chalk  overheats  the  ground  a  little,  and  therefore  does  beft 
upon  cold  clay,  or  moift  ground. 

*  See  Sir  Hugh  Plat's  Jewel-Houfe  of  Art  and  Nature,  page 
114,  &c. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  think  chalk  is  fo  great  a  help  to 
arable,  but  not  to  grazing  ground.  The  error  proceeds 
hence,  that,  after  chalking  of  the  ground,  they  wear  it  out 
by  many  crops  without  reft,  and  then,  indeed,  it  will  bear 
little  grafs.  It  was  a  good  experiment  to  lay  chalk  upon 
arable  ground  a  little  before  ploughing,  and  plough  it  in  as 
they  do  dung;  but  then  it  muft  firft  be  made  friable  by  rain 
or  lying.  Earth  is  a  compoft  to  earth.  A  garden,  that  had 
a  field,  as  it  were,  poured  upon  it,  bore  fruit  excellently  the 
firft  year,  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  always  the  moft  fruit- 
ful. And  earth  fo  prepared  has  a  double  furface.  But  fuch 
earth  as  affords  faltpetre,  if  procurable  without  too  much 
charge,  is  beft.  The  way  to  haften  the  growth  of  faltpetre, 
is  to  exclude  the  fun  ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  a  large 
thatched  hovel  over  fome  quantity  of  ground,  or  even  to 
plank  the  ground  over,  will  produce  faltpetre.  Pond-earth, 
or  river-earth,  is  a  very  good  compoft  for  manure;  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  pond  has  been  long  uncleaned,  and  fo  the  water 


be  not  too  hungry  ;  and  we  judge  it  would  be  yet  better,  if 
mixed  with  chalk. 

Another  help  for  ground  is  procured  by  means  of  fome  other 
fubftances,  though  not  merely  earthy,  having  a  virtue  to  fer- 
tilize: wherein  afhes  excel,  inlbrhuch  that  the  countri.  9 
about  ./Etna  and  VefuVius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made  then: 
in  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  foil,  for  the  mifchief  done 
them  by  the  eruptions ;  which  fertility  iscaufed  by  the  afhes 
fcattcred  over  the  ground. 

Soot  alio,  though  thin  fpread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is  found  a 
very  good  compoft.  Salt  is  generally  too  coftly  :  it  has  been 
tried,  that  mixed  with  feed-corn,  and  fown  together,  it  proves 
ferviceable  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  powdered  chalk, 
mixed  with  feed-corn,  would  do  good,  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  over. 

The  fullering  vegetables  to  die  into,  and  fo  fatten  the  ground 
is  another  help  ;  as  the  ftubble  of  corn,  efpecially  of  peafe. 
Brakes  call  upon  the  ground,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  will 
make  it  very  fruitful,  it  were  proper  alfo  to  tiy,  whether 
leaves  fwept  together,  and  mixed  with  fome  chalk  and  dung, 
to  give  them  more  heat,  would  not  make  a  good  compoft, 
for  there  is  nothing  wafted  fo  much  as  the  leaves  of  trees  : 
and,  as  they  lie  fcattered  and  without  mixture,  they  rather 
make  the  ground  four  than  otherwife. 

Heat  and  warmth  is  likewife  a  good  help  to  ground.  It  has 
been  anciently  pradlifed  to  burn  heath,  ling,  and  fedge,with 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  upon  the  ground.  We  find  that 
the  warmth  of  walls  and  inclofures  is  an  amendment;  fo  is 
lying  open  to  the  fouth,  and  the  folding  of  fheep,  as  well  by 
their  warmth  as  their  compoft :  and,  perhaps,  the  covering 
of  ground  with  brakes  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  may 
help  by  means  of  the  warmth.  The  ufual  way  of  gathering 
flints  in  flinty  ground,  and  laying  them  in  heaps,  is  no  good 
hufbandry  ;  becaufe  they  are  magnets  to  heat,  and  would 
keep  the  ground  warm. 

Another  help  to  fertility  is  watering,  which  may  be  done  two 
ways ;  the  one  by  letting  in  and  (hutting  out  the  water  at  fea  - 
fonable  times :  for  water  let  in  at  fome  times,  if  it  flay  not  too 
long,  does  good;  but  at  others,  if  it  flay  too  long,  hurt. 
And  this  only  ferves  for  meadows,  adjacent  to  a  river.  The 
other  way  is,  to  bring  water  from  fome  high  grounds,  where 
there  are  fprings  into  the  lower,  carrying  it  in  long  furrows ; 
and  from  thefe  furrows  drawing  it  tranfverfe,  to  fpread  the 
water,  which  makes  an  excellent  improvement  both  for  corn 
and  grafs  :  though  the  expedient  proves  the  richer,  if  thefe 
hanging  grounds  be  fruitful,  becaufe  the  water  thus  wafhes 
down  fome  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  earth.  Generally  where 
there  are  great  overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning 
them  in  water  makes  the  following  fummer  more  fruitful,  as 
keeping  the  ground  warm  and  nourifhing  it.  But  the  fen- 
men  hold  it,  that  the  fewers  may  be  kept  fo  as  to  continue 
the  water  too  long  in  the  fpring,  'till  the  weeds  and  fedge  be 
grown  up  ;  becaufe  then  the  ground,  like  a  wood,  will  keep 
out  the  fun,  and  fo  continue  the  wet,  and  never  graze  well 
that  year.  For  more  matter  correfponding  hereunto,  fee  the 
articles  Earth,  Farming,  Flax,  Husbandry,  Ma- 
nure. 

Maries,  befides  their  application  with  other  proper  compofts 
for  vegetation,  they  afford  a  fit  matter  for  the  making  of 
veflels  ;  fuch  as  crucibles,  retorts,  bodies,  &c.  in  chemiftry. 
They  likewife  ferve  to  procure  the  difcontinuation  and  divi- 
fion  of  certain  falts  and  other  materials,  that  would  other- 
wife  rife  and  boil  over  in  the  operation.  Thefe  are,  there- 
fore, employed  in  the  diftillation  of  nitre,  turpentine,  wax,&c. 
They  alfo  contribute  more  materially,  more  intimately,  and 
more  effentially,  as  to  quantity,  in  the  fixation  of  certain 
bodies;  as  of  oils,  for  example,  of  common  fulphur,  a»d 
even  of  mercury.  For  which  fee  Becher's  firft  fupplement  to 
his  Phyfica  Subterranea. 
MARQUE. 

Of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  granted  on  depredations 
committed  on  trade  and  navigation,  and  of  reftitution,  Sec. 

Letters  of  marque  are  extraordinary  commifnons  granted  by 
authority  for  reparation  to  merchants,  taken  and  defpoiled 
by  ftrangers  at  fea  :  and  reprisals  is  the  retaking,  or  taking 
again  of  one  thing  for  another. 

The  goods  of  others  may  be  taken  upon  the  fea,  by  letters 
of  marque  and  jus  reprifaliarum ;  but  the  fame  cannot  be 
done  by  any  private  authority,  only  by  the  power  of  that 
prince  or  ftate,  whofe  fubjedf  the  injured  perfon  is  ;  nor  is  it 
grantable  by  authority,  but  where  the  party  damaged  has 
juftice  denied  him,  or  the  fame  is  delayed  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  :  this  law  or  cuftom  of  reprizals  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  confent  of  nations,  and,  without  it,  licence 
would  be  tolerated  for  the  committing  of  depredations  ;  but 
princes,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  anfwerable  for  public  in- 
juries, and  fhould  by  prudent  meafures,  prevent  thofe  that 
are  private,  not  fuffering  foreigners  to  receive  wrongs  in 
their  countries:  nor  fhould  the  prince  of  the  perfon  injured 
value  his  misfortune  at  fo  low  a  rate,  as  to  deny  him  letters 
of  requeft  for  fatisfadtion  ;  and,  if  juftice  be  denied  after 
fuch  requeft,  it  is  reafonable  to  arm  him  with  power,  to 
take  fatisfaction  by  reprize  and  military  force. 

And 
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And  there  are  ufually  fent  two  or  three  letters  of  requeft,  ac- 
cording to  the  fatisfaction  returned  in  anfwer,  before  the  re- 
prizal  is  awarded  ;  and  fuch  letters  generally  aflign  i  time 
ci-rtain  for  damages  to  be  repaired  ;  if  not,  reprizals  to  iSTue 
forth. 

King  Charles  I.  after  the  maffacre  of  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna, 
granted  letters  of  requeft  to  the  States  of  Holland  for  Satif 
fadlion  within  eight  months,  otherwife  letters  of  reprizal 
were  to  follow.  King  Charles  II.  on  the  petition  of  Me  SI". 
Gouler  and  Canham,  granted  one  Lee  letters  of  requeft  to 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  redrefs  againft  the  govern 
nient  of  Leghorn. 

In  the  year  1674,  the  fame  prince  iffued  out  the  like  autho- 
rity to  the  king  of  Spain,  requiring  fatisfadlion  for  the  de- 
predations committed  on  the  Ship  and  goods  of  Mr.  Stampe 
at  the  Havanna.  He  alfo  publifhed  the  year  following  a 
proclamation,  promifing  a  reward  for  apprehending  the  of- 
fenders dead  or  alive. 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  letters  there  muft  be,  1.  The  oath 
of  the  party  injured,  or  other  Sufficient  proof,  touching  the 
injury  thereby  fuftained.  2.  A  proof  of  due  profecution  for 
obtaining  fatisfaction  in  a  legal  way.  3.  The  deferring  or 
denial  of  juftice.  4.  A  complaint  to  his  own  prince  or 
ftate.  5.  Rcquifition  of  juftice  made  to  the  fupreme  head 
or  Hate,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  it  was  denied.  6.  Perfifting 
ftill  in  the  denial  of  jultice.  After  all  which,  letters  of  re- 
prizal under  fuch  reftiidlions  and  limitations  as  are  confo- 
nant  to  law,  and  as  the  cafe  requires,  may  iSTue  not  only  by 
the  civil,  but  by  the  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom:  and 
then  the  prince  of  that  country,  againft  whom  the  fame  are 
awarded,  muft  repair  the  damage  out  of  his  or  their  effects, 
who  committed  the  injuries,  or,  if  that  proves  deficient,  it 
ought  to  fall  as  a  common  debt  on  his  country. 
Such  authorities  grantable  by  the  laws  of  England  are  two- 
fold, ordinary  and  extraordinary  :  the  ordinary  are  either 
within  the  realm,  or  without  the  fame  ;  the  firft  are  grant- 
able  where  Britifh  merchants  have  fuffered  in  their  perfons, 
and  their  merchandize  are  fpoiled  or  feized  beyond  the  feas, 
by  merchant  ftrangers,  and  the  Britifh  merchants  upon  fuit, 
or  the  king's  demanding  of  juftice  by  his  ambafTadors,  &c. 
cannot  obtain  Satisfaction  to  the  perfon  injured  ;  then  the  par- 
ties proving  they  have  profecuted  the  offenders  in  a  due 
courfe  of  juftice,  and  have  been  denied  or  delayed  illegally 
to  have  right  done  them,  (hall,  in  fuch  cafe,  have  a  writ  out 
of  Chancery  to  arreft  the  merchant  ftrangers  of  that  nation, 
or  their  goods  in  thefe  kingdoms.  And  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  this  cafe,  has  always  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council  for  fo  doing. 

The  other  reprizals  without  the  realm,  are  by  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  and  cannot  be  ordinarily  revoked  ;  becaufe, 
after  the  perfon  injured  has  petitioned,  and  according  to  law 
proved  his  lofs,  obtained  letters  of  requeft,  and  no  repara- 
tion has  been  made:  as  foon  as  the  letters  patents  arefealed, 
the  fame  does  immediately  create  and  veft  a  national  debt  in 
the  grantee,  to  be  fatisfied  in  fuch  manner,  and  by  fuch 
means,  as  the  faid  letters  patents  direct,  out  of  the  goods  and 
eftates  of  that  prince's  fubjedls,  who  refufed,  or  illegally  de- 
layed juftice. 

But,  if  the  fupreme  power  thinks  the  execution  of  thefe  let- 
ters of  reprizal  cannot  well  be  effected  without  endangering 
the  peace  of  both  ftates,  it  may  be  refpited  till  a  more  con- 
venient time;  and  princes  are  careful,  in  granting  fuch  letters 
patents,  to  have  them  made  fo  as  they  may  not  be  reckoned 
a  breach  of  the  peace;  but  the  granting  of  them  for  particu- 
lar fatisfaclion  does  not,  in  the  ordinary  way,  amount  to 
a  breach. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  reprizals,  they  are  by  letters  of 
marque,  for  reparation  at  fea,  or  any  place  out  of  the  king- 
dom, granted  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  the  approba- 
tion cf  the  king  and  council ;  but  they  are  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure,  and  generally  in  time  of  war,  fo  that  they 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked. 

In  king  Henry  the  IVth's  reign,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
commons  of  England,  who  had  fuffered  many  wrongs  and 
injuries  in  the  lofs  of  their  (hips  and  goods  upon  the  main 
fea,  contrary  to  leagues,  &c.  which  were  violated  by  the 
fubjedls  of  other  nations ;  and  reciting  the  willingnefs  of  the 
parliament  to  provide  remedy  and  relief  for  the  grieved ;  a 
law  was  made,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that,  upon  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  privy- feal,  he  (hall  fign  letters  of  requeft 
to  demand  reparation  ;  which,  if  not  made  in  convenient 
time,  then  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  Shall  grant  letters 
of  reprizal  in  due  form  of  law,  to  obtain  the  fame  by  force, 
and  for  the  indemnity  of  the  perfons  injured  :  this  is  con- 
firmed by  ftat.  4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7.  and  other  ftatutes. 
But  letters  of  reprizal  were  granted  long  before  thefe  fta- 
tutes, by  the  kings  of  England,  by  virtue  of  their  prero- 
gatives ;  nor  was  the  king's  prerogative  in  the  leaft  diminish- 
ed by  them,  but  remained  at  the  common  law,  to  judge 
when  it  was  expedient  to  grant  them ;  and  the  before-men- 
tioned act  of  king  Henry  IV.  notwithstanding  it  ordains  let- 
ters of  requeft  and  of  reprizal,  doth  not  reftrain  the  king's 
prerogative  therein. 


The  cafes  where  reprizals  will  or  will  not  lie,  are  thus  ftated  : 
on  wrong  judgment  given  in  a  profecution  abroad,  in  mat- 
ters not  doubtful  which  might  have  been  red  relied,  and  the 
which  was  apparently  perverted  or  denied,  repuzal  may  be 
granted  :  though,  if  the  matter  be  doubtful,  it  is  otherwife  ; 
for  in  caufes  dubious,  there  is  prefumption  that  juftice  was 
truly  adminiftered.  If  an  Englishman  profecutes  a  perfon 
in  any  legal  court  beyohd  the  feas,  whereupon  the  military 
governor  oppofes  the  fuit,  and  by  his  means  the  debtor  arid 
his  goods  are  conveyed  away,  but  a  fentence  or  judgment 
is  obtained:  by  this  the  execution  is  fruftrated,  and  letters 
of  reprizal  fhall  be  had. 

Yet,  if  a  merchant  of  England  fhall  commence  a  fuit  in  the 
courts  of  law,  beyond  the  feas,  and  judgment  pafTes  againft 
him,  from  which  he  appeals  to  the  fupreme  court,  and  there 
the  firft  judgment  is  confirmed  and  allowed  ;  though  the  com- 
plainant hath  received  a  judgment  contrary  to  the  right  of  the 
caufe,  here  he  fhall  not  have  letters  of  reprizal ;  but  it  may, 
in  an  extraordinary  cafe,  occafion  fuch  letters  to  have  a  re- 
hearing. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  killed,  wounded,  or  any  way  damaged 
in  an  hoftile  manner,  in  the  territories  or  places  of  any  king 
or  potentate,  to  whom  letters  of  requeft  are  tranfmitted,  and 
no  Satisfaction  fhall  be  made  to  the  perfon  injured,  there  is 
no  compulsion  to  refort  to  the  ordinary  profecution,  but  let- 
ters of  reprizal  fhall  be  ifiued  :  but,  where  misfortunes  hap- 
pen to  perfons,  or  their  goods,  refiding  in  a  foreign  country 
in  time  of  war,  reprizals  are  not  to  be  granted  ;  in  this  cafe, 
they  muft  be  contented  with  the  lofs,  for  they  are  at  their  li- 
berty to  relinquifh  the  place  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
when  they  foreSee  the  country  is  fubjedl  to  devaftation  ;  and, 
if  they  continue,  they  muft  partake  of  the  common  calamity. 
It  is  not  the  place  of  any  man's  nativity,  but  of  his  habita- 
tion, that  fubjedls  hjm  to  reprize ;  for  the  law  doth  not  con- 
sider fo  much  where  he  was  born,  as  where  he  lives :  there- 
fore, if  letters  of  reprizal  Should  be  awarded  againft  the  fub- 
jedls of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  a  native  of  Florence,  but 
denizened  or  living  in  England,  fhould  have  a  fhip  on  a  voy- 
age for  Leghorn,  if  in  fuch  cafe  a  capture  be  made  of  this 
fhip,  it  is  not  lawful,  nor  can  the  fame  be  made  prize. 
There  are  certain  perfons,  as  well  as  Ships  and  goods,  that 
are  exempted  or  privileged  from  reprizals ;  fuch  as  ambafTa- 
dors and  their  retinue;  travellers  through  a  country,  flaying 
but  a  little  while  there  ;  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  &c.  And  a 
merchant  of  another  place  than  againft  which  reprizals  are 
granted,  although  the  factor  of  his  goods  were  of  that  place, 
is  not  fubjedl  to  reprizals.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  21. 
Where  Ships  are  driven  into  port  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  they 
have  an  exemption  from  the  law  of  reprizals,  according  to 
common  right ;  but  by  the  laws  of  England  it  is  faid  to  be 
otherwife,  unlefs  exprefsly  provided  for  in  the  writ  or  com- 
miffion  :  and,  if  fuch  fhip  flies  from  his  own  country  to 
avoid  confifcation,  or  for  Some  other  fault,  and  is  driven  to 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  She  may  then  become  fubjedl  to  be 
prize.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  make  feizure  of  Ship  for  repri- 
zal in  any  ports,  but  in  that  prince's  who  awarded  the  repri- 
zals, or  his  againft  whom  the  fame  are  iffued ;  the  ports  of 
other  princes  or  ftates  are  not  to  be  difturbed,  but  be  peace- 
ably maintained. 

If  a  fhip,  having  letters  of  marque  or  reprizal,  fhall  take  the 
Ships  and  goods  of  that  nation  againft  whom  they  are  award- 
ed, and  bring  the  fame  into  a  neuter  port,  the  owners  may 
there  claim  and  feize  her ;  or  the  admiral  may  make  restitu- 
tion, according  to  law,  of  the  Ship's  goods  to  the  owners,  and 
the  captives  to  their  liberty  ;  for  that  the  fame  ought  firft  to 
have  been  brought  infra  praefidia  of  that  prince  or  ftate,  by 
whofe  fubjedls  they  were  taken  :  and,  if  it  be  not  fo  done, 
it  has  been  refolved,  that  fuch  Ships  cannot  become  lawful 
prize,  nor  are  the  owners  of  fuch  a  caption  diverted  of  their 
property.  Trin.  17  Car.  I.  in  B.  R.  Marfh's  Rep. 
When  any  Ship  that  hath  letters  of  reprize  attacks  a  veffel, 
and  She  refufes  to  yield,  She  may  be  affaulted  and  entered  ; 
and  if  it  falls  out,  that  by  accident  fome  of  thofe  which  make 
refiftance  are  Slain,  the  fault  will  be  at  their  own  doors,  for 
hindering  the  execution  of  what  is  legal  and  granted  by  au- 
thority. But  in  cafe  a  letter  of  marque  fhall  knowingly 
take  a  Ship  and  goods  belonging  to  another  nation,  againft 
whom  the  commiSTion  is  not  awarded,  but  of  fome  other 
ftate  in  amity,  this  amounts  to  piracy  ;  whereupon  the  offen- 
ders will  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  veffel,  &c.  Roll.  Abr.  530. 
Though  if  fuch  letters  of  marque  be  aSfigned  over  to  ano- 
ther perfon,  who  takes  any  fuch  Ship  or  goods  of  another  na- 
tion, on  a  prefumption  that  it  belonged  to  the  right  of  him, 
againft  whom  reprizals  are  granted :  here,  it'  the  fufferers 
recover  their  goods  and  Ship,  yet  the  captors  are  not  to  be 
puniShed  criminally,  nor  the  grantees  of  the  letters  patents 
civilly.  The  captors  neverthelefs  may  not  be  excufed  from 
anfwering  the  damages,  but  the  grantees  are  excufable  both 
as  to  that  and  punishment,  unlefs  they  are  privy  to  the  cap- 
tion :  it  is  like  unto  the  cafe  of  an  officer  arrefting  a  wrong 
perfon,  he  is  liable  to  anfwer  the  damage  to  the  party  atreft- 
ed,  but  not  the  perfon  that  employed  him.  Stat.  4  Hen.  V. 
cap.  14.     Sea  Laws  470. 

A  perfon 
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A  pcrfon  who  had  letters  of  marque  in  the  Dutch  war,  took 
an  Qftender  inftead  of  a  Dutch  fhip,  and  brought  her  into 
harbour,  and  was  profecuted  for  damage,  &c.  And  one 
Broom,  by  letters  of  marque,  &c.  under  others,  having 
taken  a  French  fhip  at  fea,  he  carried  the  fame  into  Africa, 
and  the  admiralty  there  condemned  her  as  prize;  afterwards 
he  fold  her,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  ufe,  and  then, 
coming  into  England,  he  was  fued  in  the  admiralty  to  give 
an  account,  and  fentence  was  given  againft  him  ;  though  he 
appealed  for  a  prohibition,  but  it  was  denied,  i  Lev.  248. 
j  Salk.  32. 

A  fhip  being  lawfully  taken  and  brought  into  port,  the  cap- 
tor muft  exhibit  all  his  fhip-papers  and  captive  mariners  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  adjudication ;  'till  when,  and  the 
goods  are  legally  condemned,  bulk  ought  not  to  be  broken  ; 
nor  may  the  captain  permit  any  embezzlement  of  the  lading, 
or  fell,  barter,  or  difpofe  of  any  part,  without  commiffion, 
for  the  king  hath  a  proportion  in  all  prizes  [fee  Prizes]  : 
and  the  common  profits  of  prizes  are  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  thefhips  prefent,  and  not  be  folely  to  the  captor; 
fo  that  if  letters  of  reprizal  are  granted  to  two  fhips,  and 
they  happen  both  of  them  at  fea  to  meet  a  prize,  and  the 
one  attacks  and  enters  her,  by  means  whereof  fhe  becomes 
conqueror,  although  the  other  did  nothing  in  the  engagement, 
he  hath  a  right  to  an  equal  diftribution  with  the  captor,  be- 
'"  caufe  the  prefence  of  the  other  veftel,  armed  and  prepared  for 
battle,  becomes  a  terror,  and  will  occafion  a  fhip  the  fooner  to 
yield,  3  Eliz.  cap.  5.  2  Leon.  Rep.  182. 
If  the  caption  of  any  fhip  or  goods  be  by  men  of  war,  the 
property  will  immediately  be  in  the  captors ;  except  it  be 
Jolt  again,  and  the  fhip  or  goods  are  recovered  by  the  perfons 
from  whom  they  were  taken,  <Jr  be  in  battle  regained.  And, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  dominion  of  the  things  taken  by 
thofe  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  become  the 
captors,  'till  the  debt  and  cofts,  that  is,  the  original  damage 
and  fubfeuuent  charges  are  fatisfied  ;  which  being  done,  the 
Tcfidue  ought  to  be  reftored :  fothe  Venetians  ufed  their  equity, 
having  taken  the  fhips  of  Genoa  ;  they  did  not  fpoil  any  of 
the  lading,  but  preferved  the  fame  very  carefully,  until  the 
debt  was  paid  ;  and  then  they  made  reltitution  of  the  things 
entirely,  withcut  diminution.  Mollcy,  23. 
In  cafe  the  king  of  England  ftiould  be  in  enmity  with  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  one  of  their  fhips  of  war  takes  an 
Englifh  merchantman,  and  afterwards  another  fhip  of  war 
of  England  meets  the  Dutch  fhip  and  his  prize,  and  regains 
the  fame,  there  reftitution  is  commonly  made,  the  owners 
paying  the  falvage:  fo  where  the  prize  is  recovered  by  a 
friend  in  amity,  or  comes  into  his  ports,  reftitution  is  to  be 
made.  And  the  taking  of  fhips  and  goods  by  force  and  arms 
is  fo  odious,  that  if,  by  any  poffibility,  the  right  owners  may 
have  reftitution,  the  fame  hath  been  granted.  Ibid.  6,  7. 
Where,  for  the  fault,  perhaps,  of  a  few,  a  debt  becomes  na- 
tional, the  goods  of  the  guiltlefs  become  liable  (if  taken)  for 
fatisfaction;  but  fuch  party  ought  to  have  contribution  by  the 
Jaw  of  England,  as  when  one  is  put  to  the  whole  burden, 
and  more  are  bound  to  do  one  thing.  Though  when  depre- 
dations have  happened  here  to  foreign  merchants,  and  com- 
plaint hath  been  made  concerning  them,  our  kings  have  of- 
ten lilued  commiffions  to  enquire  of  the  fame,  and  awarded  fa- 
tisfaction: and,  upon  the  petition  of  fome  merchants  of 
Genoa,  who  complained  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Guernfey  for  a  depredation,  in  taking  away  and  detaining 
their  merchandize  and  goods  to  a  conliderable  value,  out  of 
a  fhip  wrecked  by  tempeft  near  the  faid  ifle ;  on  this  a  com- 
miffion was  granted,  by  which  the  commiffioners  were  im- 
powered  to  punifh  the  offenders,  and  make  reftitution  and 
iatisfaction  for  the  damages  fuftained.  For  as  the  Englifh 
fubjects  may  have  their  goods  by  way  of  reprize,  for  the  fa- 
tisfaction of  a  debt  from  foreigners,  fo  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  thefe  commiffions,  to  make  themlelves  whole  out 
of  the  eftates  of  the  offenders.  Pat.  26  Edw.  III.  See  ftat. 
31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4. 

But  he  that  will  fue  to  have  reftitution  in  England  for  goods 
taken  at  fea,  muft  prove  that  the  fovereign  of  the  party  was 
in  amity  with  the  king  of  England,  &c.  and  letters  of  repri- 
zal make  no  war,  or  enmity  between  nations.  22  Edw.  III. 
MASTERS  of  SHIPS.  See  our  article  Commanders 
of  Shits,  containing  fomething  curious  relating  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Longitude  at  fea.     See  alfo  Longitude. 

Mercatorial  laws  and  ufages  relating  thereto. 

The  mafter  of  a  fhip  or  veftel,  is  to  be  chofen  by  the  part 
ownersjn  proportion  to  their  concerns,  not  by  the  majority ; 
and  that  man  which  is  moft  able,  is  to  be  preferred.  As  the 
whole  charge  of  the  veftel  and  lading  are  committed  to  the 
mafter,  the  owners  ftiould  be  very  careful  who  they  admit  to 
be  commander  of  their  fhip;  and  he  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of 
honefty,  as  well  as  ability  and  experience. 
The  law  looks  upon  a  mafter  as  an  officer,  who  muft  give  an 
account  for  whatever  he  has  under  his  care,  and  on  failure  to 
render  fatisfaction ;  therefore,  if  any  misfortune  happens  by 
the  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or  ignorance  of  himfelf  or  his  ma- 
riners, he  muft  be  anfwerable  for  it.  As  foon  as  goods  and 
Vol..  II. 


merchandize  arc  laden  aboard  the  fhip,  whether  fhe  be  riding 
in  port,  haven,  or  any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he  that  is  maf- 
ter  is  chargeable  therewith ;  and,  if  the  fame  be  there  loft 
or  purloined,  or  fufiain  any  damage,  either  in  the  haven  or 
port  before,  or  upon  the  feas  after  fhe  is  in  her  voyage,  he 
muft  anfwer  the  damage;  for  the  very  lading  of  the  goods  on 
board  the  fhip  doth  fubject  the  mafter  to  anfv/er  the  fame. 
Hob.  Rep.  11.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  197. 
A  merchant  fends  goods  aboard  a  fhrp,  and  the  mafter  having 
figned  his  bills  of  lading  for  the  lame,  the  goods  were  flowed; 
but  in  the  night  divers  perfons,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
prefs-mafters,  entered  the  fhip  and  robbed  her  of  thofe  good^ 
and  merchandize;  and,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  merchant 
againft  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  it  was  made  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  anfwer  for  it  f  And  it  was  alledgcd  on  his  part, 
that  there  was  no  default  or  negligence  in  him ;  for  he  had  a 
fufficient  guard,  the  goods  were  all  locked  up  under  hatches, 
and  that  the  thieves  came  on  the  pretence  aforefiiJ  and  rob- 
bed the  fhip,  and  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  fame: 
but  it  was  notwithstanding  adjudged,  that,  as  mafter,  he  muft 
at  his  peril  fee  that  all  things  are  forth-coming  that  were  de- 
livered to  him,  let  what  accident  will  happen  (the  act  of  God 
or  an  enemy  only  excepted)  and  from  fire,  thieves,  and  the 
like,  he  is  obliged  to  anfwer,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mon carrier;  though  it  is  at  the  merchant's  election  to  chargG 
either  the  mafter  or  the  owners,  or  both,  at  his  pleafure,  but 
he  can  have  but  one  fatisfaction,  Hil.  23  Car.  II,  B.  R. 
2  Lev.  69.  See  alfo  1  Mod.  85. 

Where  the  mafter  is  fubject  to  anfwer  damage,  is  generally 
to  be  underftood  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  lading  was  brought 
abroad  either  by  his  confent  or  his  deputed  Servant's ;  for  any 
other,  or  fuch  goods,  as  fhall  be  iecretly  brought  in  not  be- 
ing entered  in  his  deputed  fervant's  book,  or  in  the  bills  ofi 
lading,  the  mafter  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  fee  forth-conv 
ing  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  things  as  the  parties  bring  into  the  fliip 
about  them,  as  cloaths,  money,  or  the  like,  which  being  fel- 
dom  entered,  yet  commonly  are  viable,  and  the  mafter  by 
law  is  refponfible  for  them.  So  likewife  if  a  mafter  forewarn 
a  paftenger  to  keep  his  goods,  and  that  he  will  no  way  take 
care  of  them,  and,  if  they  be  loft,  or  purloined  by  the  fhip's 
crew,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  fee  them  forth-coming  ;  here 
the  mafter  is  not  held  anfwerable  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  efpecially 
if  there  be  any  thing  of  an  agreement  concerning  it.  Mol- 
loy, 215,  216. 

But,  if  goods  fhall  be  fent  aboard  a  fhip,  and  the  mafter  fhall 
appoint  a  cabbin  for  the  fame,  and  deliver  the  key  thereof  to 
the  lader,  and  tell  him  he  will  not  be  anfwerable  if  a  lofs  hap- 
pens, vet,  if  the  goods  are  ftole,  he  muft  make  fatisfaction, 
And  if  a  mafter  fhall  receive  goods  at  any  kav,  or  fend  his 
boat  for  them,  and  they  happen  to  be  loft,  he  fhal!  likewife 
anfwer  both  by  the  maritime  and  common  law.  Moor's 
Rep.  Trin.  25  Eliz.  Moll,  216,  198, 

If  a  mafter  commits  any  offence  wilfully,  or  through  negli- 
gence, he  fhall  be  anfwerable  to  his  owners,  who  may  com. 
pel  him  to  make  fatisfaction  for  the  damages,  and,  in  fuch 
cafe,  they  may  fuc  feparately  :  fo,  alfo,  if  the  fhip  hath  earned 
freights,  and  fome  of  the  owners  have  received  their  parts, 
and  the  reft  have  not,  they  may  bring  an  action  for  their 
fhare,  without  joining  with  the  others.  Hil.  26  and  27 
Car.  II.  And,  when  goods  are  tranfportcd  for  hire,  and  no 
contract  is  made  with,  the  proprietors  of  the  ihip,  there  the 
mafter  is  chargeable  for  the  goods  in  refpe£l  of  his  wages; 
and  the  owners  are  fo  in  refpect  of  their  freight,  that  they  re-> 
ceive  for  the  carriage  thereof.  Per  Holt  chief  juftice. 
It  is  faid,  That,  where  goods  arc  once  delivered  to  a  mafter, 
the  cargo  is  not  fubject  to  be  attached  in  his  hands ;  for  they 
are  in  law,  as  it  were,  bailed  to  the  fhip,  until  the  freight 
and  all  other  charges  are  paid.  And  it  has  been  held,  That, 
as  the  mafter  or  owners  of  a  fhip  may  have  an  action  for  the 
freight,  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  anfwerable,  where 
goods  are  damaged  in  a  fhip;  but,  in  cafe  there  are  fevcral 
owners,  and  one  diflents  from  the  voyage,  he  {ball  not  be 
liable  to  any  action  afterwards  for  a  mifcarriage,  &c.  Com- 
berb.  Rep.  1 16, 

If  goods  are  fo  embezzled  or  damnified,  that  the  feamen  or 
mariners  muft  anfwer,  here  the  owners  and  matters  are  to  de- 
duct the  amount  of  the  damage  out  of  their  freight  to  the 
merchants,  and  the  mafter  (hall  deduct  it  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  mariners :  for,  though  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,  it 
is  alfo  the  very  father  of  damage;  and,  before  a  mariner  can 
claim  his  wages  out  of  what  the  fhip  hath  earned,  the  fhip 
muft  be  acquitted  from  the  damage  that  the  merchant  hath 
fuftained  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  mariners  :  and  the. 
reafon  is,  for  that,  the  goods  being'  obliged  to  anfwer  the 
freight,  fo  the  freight  and  fliip  are  tacitly  engaged  to  clear  the 
damage;  and,  when  that  is  done,  the  mariners  fhall  then  be 
let  into  their  'wages.     Molloy,  212. 

The  law  doth  impute  the  offences  committed  by  mariners,  or 
if  done  by  paffengers  aboard  the  fhip,  or  other?,  to  be  the  ne- 
gligence of  the  mafter,  to  make  him  liable;  and,  v\ ere  it  other- 
wife,  the  merchant  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition : 
and  further  reafons  why  he  ought  to  be  anfwerable  f  r  his. 
men  are,  bec;iufe  the  mariners  are  of  his  own  thufing,  and 
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owners.  Redemption  is  a  redemption  by  the  matter,  and 
gives  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  money  agreed,  by  fub- 
jedting  his  perfon  as  a  pawn  or  pledge  ;  fo  that  he  has,  as  it 
were,  paid  for  the  goods.  This  power  of  redemption  is  not 
founded  on  the  Rhodian  laws,  or  the  laws  of  Oleron,  but 
arifes  from  the  cuftom  and  law  of  nations,  and  the  fame  cuf- 
tom  or  law,  gives  the  matter,  in  this  cafe,  anintereft  in  the 
fhip  and  goods.  See  Oleron  Laws  and  Rhodian  Laws. 
Here  Holt  chief  juftice  interrupted  him,  and  faid,  We  are 
not  now  upon  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  for  that  is  not  before 
us  upon  this  motion. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  whole  court,  that  no  prohibition  fhould 
be  granted  in  this  cafe. 

Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  You  come  too  foon  for  a  prohibition,' 
before  appearance,  and  a  libel  filed,  for  you  are  not  yet  in 
court.  If  this  procefs  be  an  illegal  procefs,  and  not  justifiable 
by  the  rules  of  their  law,  you  may  take  your  remedy  by  an 
action  of  trefpafs  or  replevin.  The  cafe  of  Sands  and  Sir  Jo- 
fiah  Child  was  on  an  action  upon  the  Statute  of  Rich.  II.  and 
not  on  a  prohibition,  as  was  fuggefted. 
We  cannot  try  the  legality  of  the  procefs  upon  a  motion.  If 
it  come  before  us  on  an  action  of  trefpafs,  we  fhall  then  judge 
both  of  the  legality  of  the  procefs  and  the  power  of  the  maf- 
ter.  If  a  replevin  or  an  action  of  trefpafs  be  brought,  and 
there  be  a  jurifdiction,  we  muft  determine  whether  what 
was  done  was  legally  done  or  no,  upon  whatfoever  law  it  is 
grounded,  whether  ecclefiafiical,  maritime,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, or  whether  [H.  J.J  It  feems  very  juft  and  reafonable 
in  this  cafe,  that  the  owners  of  the  goods  ought  to  pay  the 
redemption.  If  a  pirate  fhould  take  the  fhip  and  goods, 
and  the  matter  redeem  them,  the  owners  fhall  make  him 
fatisfaction ;  and  then  much  more  in  this  cafe  when  taken  by 
an  enemy. 

When  the  mutter  makes  a  compofition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners,  it  is  highly  reafonable  that  he  fhould  be  indemnified. 
The  whole  fhip  and  goods  would  have  been  prize,  if  he  had 
not  made  this  compofition ;  therefore,  where  there  is  an  in- 
flant  danger  of  lofing  fhip  and  goods  (as  in  this  cafe,  when 
they  were  under  the  capture  and  power  of  the  enemy)  and 
no  hopes  of  faving  them  then  appears  (though  afterwards  it 
may  happen  that  the  ftiip  may  be  refcued  on  frefh  purfuit) 
cannot  the  matter  make  fuch  an  agreement  as  this,  as  well  as 
he  may  throw  part  of  the  goods  overboard,  in  cafe  of  a  tem- 
peft,  to  fave  the  reft  ?  The  matter  has  the  cuftody  and  care 
of  the  fhip  and  goods :  fuppofing  then  that  the  matter  has 
fuch  a  power  of  compounding,  the  goods  then  remain  to  him 
as  a  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  may  detain  them  'till  payment, 
as  he  may  for  freight.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether 
when  he  has  once  delivered  them  to  the  owner,  or  to  his  ufc, 
he  has  not  parted  with  his  fecurity,  and  has  no  way  to 
come  at  them  again,  as  it  is  in  cafe  of  freight  ?  Thefe  things 
are  confiderable,  if  we  go  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe ;  but, 
that  not  being  before  us,  I  give  no  opinion  therein. 
Powell  juftice.  This  procefs  being  only  to  compel  the  par- 
ties to  appear,  you  come  too  foon  for  a  prohibition  before  li- 
bel. We  cannot  determine  the  legality  of  the  procefs  in  this 
manner:  if  that  court  has  a  power  in  any  cafe  to  proceed 
againft  the  goods,  and  to  feize  them  on  procefs,  we  ought  not 
to  grant  a  prohibition  ;  for  how  does  it  appear  to  us,  but 
that  this  procefs  is  awarded  in  fuch  a  cafe,  wherein  it  lawfully 
may  .f  As  to  the  merits,  it  feems  very  reafonable,  that  the 
matter  fhould  have  power  to  make  fuch  a  redemption,  as  he 
may  throw  part  overboard  in  a  tempeft,  to  fave  the  reft.  And 
here  the  goods  feem  to  remain  in  the  nature  of  a  pawn  to  the 
matter,  to  fecure  the  payment ;  and  if  the  matter,  by  deliver- 
ing out  of  the  goods,  has  loft  his  intereft  therein,  and  fo  the 
feizure  illegal,  yet  we  cannot  determine  that  on  the  return 
of  the  procefs  before  libel :  you  may  plead  that  matter  there, 
but  we  cannot  take  notice  that  the  procefs  is  illegal ;  if  it  be, 
you  have  your  remedy. 
Gould  agreed;  Powis   abfent.     Lord  Raymond,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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Clay  verfus  Snelgrave. 

The  defendant,  as  executrix  to  the  matter  of  a  fhip,  libelled 
in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  wages  owing  to  the  teftator  by 
the  owner.  Upon  which  the  plaintiff,  to  have  a  prohibition, 
fuggefted  the  Statute  of  15  Rich.  II.  cap.  3.  that  the  admiral 
court  fhall  not  have  cognizance  of  contracts  made  upon  the 
land,  and  Shews  this  contract  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
land,  &c.  And  this  cafe  was  feveral  times  moved  by  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower  and  Mr.  Acherley,  for  his  prohibi'ion, 
as  well  in  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Eafter  terms  la  ft  paft, 
as  in  this  prefent  term  :  and  it  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Northey 
and  Mr.  Hall:  and  the  counfel  for  the  prohibition  argued, 
That  prohibitions  are  grantable  dejure,  and  are  not  discre- 
tionary in  the  court.  Raym.  3,  4.  That  the  cafe,  in  Winch. 
Rep.  8.  was  the  firft  cafe  where  a  prohibition  was  denied  in 
cafe  of  a  fuit  by  mariners  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty 
court;  and  the  denial  was  grounded  upon  companionate  rea- 
fons,  becaufe  they  were  poor  men,  and  becaufe  there  they 
might  join  in  action,  but  here  they  muft  fever;  but  the  Said 
cafe  is  contrary  to  the  reafon  and  grounds  of  the  law  ;  for 
where  the  contract  is  made  upon  the  land,  though  the  fcryice 


was  done  upon  the  fea,  it  is  out  of  the  jurifdiclion  of  the'ad- 
miralty,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  if  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the 
land,  and  the  contract  upon  the  fea.  12  Co.  79,  80.  Stanf. 
51.  b.  Hob.  212.  A  confutation  is  always  denied  in  cafe 
of  a  fuit  by  mariners,  if  there  is  a  charter-party ;  and  the 
Sealing  of  a  writing  cannot  make  any  difference  in  reafon. 
Raym.  3.  A  prohibition  granted  where  the  matter  libelled 
alone.  Mr.  Northey  and  Mr.  Hall  e  contra  for  the  defendant 
faid,  That  the  cafe  of  mariners  was  now  fettled,  and  ought 
not  to  be  Stirred  ;  but  that  the  great  reafon  why  they  are  per- 
mitted to  fue  there  is,  the  fhip  is  the  debtor,  and,  by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty,  they  may  attach  her,  which  they  can- 
not do  by  the  common  law  ;  and  in  the  admiralty  court  thev 
may  all  join  in  fuit,  whereas,  by  the  common  law,  they  muft 
bring  feveral  actions.  That  the  cafe  of  the  matter  is  not 
different,  for  the  fhip  is  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a 
mariner,  and  his  wages  are  wages  at  fea.  But,  however 
where  the  matter  dies  in  the  voyage,  as  he  did  in  this  cafe, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  exclude  his  executors  from  fuin<»  in 
the  admiralty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  brinoin^  his 
wages  to  account  with  the  owners. 
And  in  2  Ventr.  181.  Allifon  verf.  Marfh,  the  purfer,  though 
an  officer  of  the  fhip,  was  allowed  to  fue  for  his  wages  in  the 
admiralty.  And  in  2  Keb.  779.  Fl.  6.  Rex  verfus  Pike,  a 
prohibition  was  denied,  where  the  matter  and  mariners  joined 
in  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  their  wages.  [But  Holt  faid, 
That  a  prohibition  ought  to  have  been  granted  quoad  in  the 
faid  cafe. J  And  he  cited  a  cafe,  Hil.  27  and  28  Car.  II.  C. 
B.  between  Cooker  and  Older,  where  Atkins  and  Ellis  juf- 
tices  were  of  opinion,  That  a  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  fuit  in  the  admiralty  court  by  a  matter  of  a  fhip  for  his 
wages ;  but  North  chief  juftice  faid,  and  Wyndham  juftice 
held  the  contrary  opinion.  But  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That 
it  is  an  indulgence  that  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  permit  ma- 
riners to  fue  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court,  becaufe 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit ;  and  it  is  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, Quod  communis  error  faciat  jus  ;  but  they  will  not 
extend  it  to  the  matter  of  tnc  fhip,  efpecially  if  he  was  matter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  here  in  England,  and  the  con- 
tract was  made  with  him  here.  Poffibly,  if  the  matter  of  a 
fhip  died  in  the  voyage,  and  another  man  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  the  fhip  upon  the  fea,  fuch  cafe  might  be  different, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Groffwick  verfus  Louthfly,  where  it  was 
held  in  this  court  lately,  That,  if  a  fhip  was  hypothecated, 
and  money  borrowed  upon  her  at  Amfterdam,  upon  the  voy- 
age, he  who  lent  the  money  may  fue  in  the  admiralty  for  it  ; 
and  this  court  granted  a  confideration  in  the  faid  cafe.  But 
in  another  cafe,  where  the  money  was  borrowed  upon  the 
fhip  before  the  voyage,  the  King's  Bench  granted  a  prohi- 
bition, and  the  parties  acquiefced  under  it.  There  are  many 
precedents,  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  of  fuits  by  the  mariners 
for  their  wages,  but  none  for  the  matter  of  the  fhip.  And 
the  cafes  differ ;  for  the  mariners  contract  upon  the  credit  of 
the  fhip,  and  the  mafter  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  the 
fhip,  of  whom  generally  he  is  one. 

The  opinion  of  lord  Hobart,  That,  where  there  is  matter  of 
property  to  be  tried,  a  prohibition  fhould  be  granted,  is  a 
little  too  hard.  Gould  juftice  agreed  with  Holt,  and  faid 
He  was  of  opinion  that  prohibitions  were  grantable  of  right 
though  it  had  been  controverted  in  his  time.  To  which  Holt 
chief  juftice  faid,  that  Hale  chief  juftice,  and  Wyndham  * 
juftice,  held  prohibitions  to  be  difcretionary  in  a'l  cafes  •  but 
Kelynge  chief  juftice  was  of  the  contrary  opinion  :  and  he 
faid,  He  did  not  efteem  them  to  be  matter  of  right.  Then 
Mr.  Northey  moved,  That  the  court  would  compel  the  plain- 
tiff" to  put  in  bail  to  the  action  to  be  brought  for  the  wa<*es 
at  common  law,  or  otherwile  deny  the  prohibition  ;  which 
he  faid,  had  been  done  often.  Holt  chief  juftice  confefled' 
"That  the  court  had  fometimes  interpofed,  and  procured  bail 
to  be  given;  but  it  was  by  content,  and  in  cafe  of  the  pro- 
prietor himfelf :  but,  in  regard  that  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff 
was  a  purchafer  without  notice,  there  was  no  reafon :  and  a 
prohibition  was  granted.  Lord  Raymond,  pao-e  C76 
MATHEMATICS.  We  fhall  not  enter  into  the  origin  of 
this  fcience  of  fciences,  nor  attempt,  under  this  fingle  head, 
to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  of  the1  feveral 
branches  whereof  it  confifts;  becaufe  that  would  be  only  to 
amufe  and  deceive  our  readers,  and  make  them  believe 
they  receive  great  benefit,  when  they  obtain  only  a  very 
fuperficial  and  confuted  notion  of  they  know  not  what. 
Wherefore  we  fhall,  at  prefent,  content  ourfelves  with  giving 
the  man  of  bufinefs  fuch  an  idea  of  thefe  ftudies,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  judge  what  parts  may  be  neceffary  for  him  to  pur- 
fue,  and  what  to  let  alone  ;  which  is  the  view  in  touching 
on  this  article  at  all.  ° 

In  all  ages  and  countries,  where  learning  hath  prevailed, 
thole  fciences  have  been  efteemed  as  the  moft  confiderable 
branch  of  it.  Amongft  the  fciences  that  are  reckoned  to  be 
the  Seven  liberal  arts,  four  are  mathematical,  to  wit,  arith- 
metic, mufic,  geometry,  and  aflronomy. 
It  is  ftrange,  that,  notwithstanding  their  ufefulnefs  and  excel- 
lency, a  general  fupinenefs  and  indifferency  to  thefe  ftudies 
fhould  of  a  fudden  fpread  itfelf  among  us  ;  when,  within 
thefe  30  years,  nothing  has  been  more  fafhionable ;  which 
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muff  be  owing  to  an  averfion  in  thegreateft  part  of  mankind 
to  ferious  attention  and  clofe  reafoning,  or  to  their  not  com- 
prehending fufficiently  the  neceffity  and  great  utility  of  thefe 
in  the  other  parts  of  ufeful  learning:  or,  perhaps,  fiom  an 
opinion  thai  this  knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius  and 
turn  of  head,  which  few  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  born  with. 
For  thefe,  and  probably  Come  other  reafons,  this  ftudy  begins 
to  he  as  generally  neglected  as  it  was  warmly  cultivated, 
and  is  now  regarded  only  by  fome  few,  whofe  genius  and  cu- 
riofity  have  prompted  them  to  it,  or  who  have  been  forced 
upon'  it  by  it's  immediate  fubferviency  to  fome  particular  art 
or  employment. 

We  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  fome  public  fervice  to 
fhew,  that,  of  all  parts  of  human  knowledge,  the  mathe- 
matics, for  the  impiovement  of  the  mind,  for  their  affiftance 
and  fubferviency  to  other  arts,  and  their  ufefulnefs  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  it's  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  de- 
ferve  ftill  to  be  highly  encouraged,  and  univerfally  ftudied. 
The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  mind  from  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  coniift  chiefly  in  thefe  things:  (i.)  In  accufrom- 
in:r  it  to  attention.  (2.)  In  giving  it  a  habit  of  clofe  and 
demonftrative  reafoning.  (3.)  In  freeing  it  from  prejudice, 
credulity,  and  fuperftition. 

j.  Thefe lludies make  the  mind  attentive  to  the  objects  which 
it  conliders.  This  they  do  by  entertaining  it  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  truths,  which  are  delightful  and  evident,  but  not  ob- 
vious. Truth  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  underftanding  as  muiic 
to  the  ear,  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  mod  part  of  other 
fciences  confiding  only  of  probable  reafonings,  the  mind  has 
not  where  to  fix;  and,  wanting  fufficient  principles  topurfue 
it's  fearches  upon,  gives  them  over  as  impoflible.  And  youth 
is  generally  fo  much  more  delighted  with  mathematical  know- 
ledge than  with  the  unpleaiant  talks  that  are  fometimes  impofed 
upon  thern,  that  many  have  been  reclaimed  from  idlenefs  and 
neglect  of  learning,  and  have  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking, 
aflfduity,  and  attention;  qualities  which  we  ought  early  to 
beget  in  their  dcfultory  and  roving  minds. 
The  fecond  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from  this  know- 
ledge, is  a  habit  of  clear,  demonftrative,  and  methodical 
reafonin*.  We  are  formed  by  nature  to  learn  more  by  imi- 
tation than  by  precept :  and  we  believe,  in  that  refpect,  rea- 
foning is  much  like  other  arts  (as  dancing,  finging,  &c.)  ac- 
quired by  practice.  By  habituating  ourfelves  to  reafon  clofely 
about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  fo  in  other 
things  *.  It  is  furprizing  to  reflect,  what  fuperficial,  in- 
confequential  reafonings,  fatisfy  the  moft  part  of  mankind. 
A  witticifm,  a  jeft,  a  fimile,  or  a  quotation  of  an  author, 
partes  for  a  mighty  argument  with  too  many  :  with  fuch 
things  as  thefe,  are  the  moft  part  of  authors  fluffed ;  and, 
firomthofe  weighty  premifes,  they  infer  their  conclufions. 

*  ■  He  that  has  to  do,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  with  young  fcholars, 

*  efpecially  in  mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds 
«  open  by  degrees, and  howitisExERCisE  alone  that  opens 
'  them.     Sometimes  they  will  Hick  a  long  time  at  a  part 

*  of  a  demonftration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application, 
'  but  really  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two 

*  ideas;  that,  to  one  whofe  underftanding  is  more  exer- 
'  cifed,  is  as  vifible  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  fame  would 

*  be  with  a  grown  man  beginning  to  ftudy  mathematics  : 

*  the  underftanding,  for  want  of  ufe,  often  flicks  in  a  very 
«  plain  way  ;  and  he  himfelf  that  is  fo  puzzled,  when  he 
'  comes  to  fee  the  connexion,  wonders  what  it  was  he 
1  ftuck  at,  in  a  cafe  fo  plain. 

*  I  have  mentioned  mathematics,  as  a  way  to  fettle  in  the 

*  mind  an  habit  of  reafoning  clofely  and  in  train ;  not  that 
«  I  think  it  neceflary,  that  all  men  fhould  be  deep  mathe- 
'  maticians,  but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reafoning, 
«  which  that  ftudy  neceffarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they 
'  might  be  able  to   transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  know- 

*  ledge,  as  they  fhall  have  occafion.  For,  in  all  forts  of 
«  reasoning,  every  Angle  argument  fhould  be  managed  as 
'  amathematical  demonftration  ;  the  connexion  anddepen- 

*  danceof  ideas  fhould  be  followed,  'tillthemind  is  brought 

*  to  the  fource,  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  obferves  the  co- 
'  herence  all  along,  though,  in  proofs  of  probability,  one 
f  fuch  train  is  not  enough  to  fettle  the  judgment,  as  in  de- 

*  monllrative  knowledge. 

'  Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonftration,  there 
'  needs  no  farther  enquiry  :  but   in  probabilities,  where 

*  there  wants  demonftration  to  eftablifh  the  truth  beyond 
«  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to 

*  it's  fource,  and  obferve  it's  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  but  all 
'  the  arguments,  after  having  been  fo  examined  on  both 
'  fides,  muft  be  laid  in  balance,  one  againft  another,  and, 
«   upon  the -whole,  the  underftanding  determine  it's  afient. 

*  This  is   a  way  of  reafoning  the  underftanding  fhould  be 

*  accuftomed    to,  which  is  io  different  from  what  the  illi- 

*  terate  are  ufed  to,  that  even  learned  men  oftentimes  feem 

*  to  have  very  little,  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
"  wondered,  fince  the  way  of  difputing  in  thefchools  leads 
'  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  infilling  on  one  topical  argu- 
«  ment,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  truth  or  falfhood  of 
'  the  queftionis  to  be  determined,  and  victory  adjudged  to 

*  the  opponent  or  defendant  ;  which  is  all  one,  as  if  one 

*  fhould  balance  an  account  by  one  fum,  charged  and  dif- 
«  charged,  when  there  are  an  hundred  others  to  betaken 
4  into  conftderaticn. 
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'  This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well,  if  men's  minds  were 

'  accuftomed  to,  and  that  early  ;  that  they  might  not  erect 

*  their  opinions  upon  one  single  view,  when  fo  many 
1  others   are  requifite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  mutt 

*  come  into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right 
'  judgment.  This  woula  enlarge  their  minds,  andgivea 
'  due  freedom  to  their  underftandings,  that  they  might  not 
'  be  led  into  error,  by  preemption,  lazinefs,  or  precipi- 
'  tancy  ;  for  I  think  no  body  can  approve  fuch  a  conduct 
'  of  the  underftanding,  as  mould  miilead  it  from  truth, 
'  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  in  fafhion  to  make  ufe  ot  it. 

'  To  this,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage  the 

'  underftanding,  as  I  propofe,  would  require  every  man  to 
'   be  afcholar,  and  to  be  furniihed  with  all  the  maserials  of 

'  knowledge,  and  exercifed  in  all  the  ways  cf  reafoning. 

*  To  which  I  aefwer,  that  it  is  a  (hame  for  thefe  that  have 

*  time,  and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,  to  want  any 

*  helps  or  aiEilance  for  the  improvement  of  their  under- 
'  (landings,  that  are  to  be  got,  and  to  fuch  I  would  be 
'  thought  here  chiefly  to  fpeak.  Thofe,  melbinks,  win, 
'  by  the  ir.duftry  and  parts  of  their  anceftors,  have  been 
'  fet  free  from  a  conllant  cruJg;ry  to  their  barks  and  their 

*  bellies,  lliould  beltow  fome  of  their  fpare  time  on  their 

*  heads,  and  open  their  minds,  by  fome  trials  andeflays, 
'  in  all  the  forts  and  matters  of  reafoning. 

'  I  have  before  mentioned  mathematics,  wherein  algebra 

'  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  underftanding.     If  I 

*  propofe  thefe,  it  is  not,  as  I  faid,  to  make  every    man  a 

*  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraift,  but  yet  I 
'  think  the  ftudy  of  them  is  of  infinite  ule,  even  to  grown 

*  men;  firft,  by  ex;  erimentally  convincing  thtm,that,  to 
'  make  any  one  reason  well,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 

*  parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisfied,  at  d  that  (crve  him  well 
'  enough  in  his  ordinary  couife.  A  man  in  thole  Itudies 
'  will  fee,  that,  however  good  he  may  think  his  under- 
'  Handing,  yet  in  many  things,    and  thole  very  vifible,  it 

*  may  fail   him.     This  would  take  off  that  prelum ption 

*  which  moft  men  have  of  themfe!ve3  in  this  part,  and 
'  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  think  iheir  minds  wai.ted  no 
'  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be  norhing  added 

*  to  the  acutenefs  and  penetration  of  their  underftandi.n   1. 

'  The  ftudy  of  mathematics  would  fhew  them  ine  necelfity 

*  there  is,  in  reafoning,  to  feparate  all  thediltinct  ideas  and 
'  fee  the  habitudes  that  all  thofe,  concerned  in  the  prefent 

*  enquiry,  have  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by  thofe, 
'  which  relate  not  to  the  propofition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to 
'  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that,  which, 
«  in  other  fubjecls,  befides  quantity,  is  what  is  abfolutely 
'  requifite  to  juft  reafoning,  though  in  themfelves  it  is  not 

*  fo  eafily  obferved,  nor  fo  carefully  pracWed.  In  thofe 
'  parts  of  knowledge,   where  it  is  thought  demonftration 

*  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reafon  as  it  were  in  the  lump  ; 
«  and  if,  upon  a  fummary  view,  or  upon  a  partial  con- 
«  ^deration,  they  can  raife  the  appearance  of  a  probability, 

*  they  ufually  reft  content ;  efpecially  if  it  be  in  a  difpute, 

*  where  every  little  draw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  t:iing 
'  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give  colour  to  the 
«  argument,  is  advanced  with  oftentation.  But  that  mind 
■  is  not  in  apofture  to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  diftindfly 
«  take  all  the  parts  afunder,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at 
«  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  conclufion  from  the  refult  of  all 

*  the  particulars,  which  any  way  influence  it.  There  is 
<  another  no  lefs  ufeful  habit  to  be  got,  by  an  application. 
«  to  mathematical  demonftrations,  and  that  is,  ot  ufing  the 
,  mind  to  a  long  train  of  confequences.'  Thus  Mr.  Locke. 

This  effeminacy  of  mankind,  in  being  perfuaded  where  they 
are  delighted,  have  made  them  the  l'port  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Thofe  lumina  orationis  are  indeed  good 
diverfion  for  the  fancy,  but  not  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the 
underftanding.  Even  formal  logical  precepts  are  more  ufeful. 
But,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  an  imitation  of  the  method 
of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  further  than  all  the 
dialectical  rules.  Their  analyfis  is  the  proper  model  we 
ought  to  form  ourfelves  upon,-  and  imitate  in  the  difpofition 
and  gradual  progrefs  of  our  enquiries;  and  even  he  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  analyfis,  ufes  a  me- 
thod fomething  analogous  to  it.  The  method  of  the  geo- 
meters in  demonftrating  truths  already  discovered,  viz.  by 
definitions  of  words  agreed  upon,  by  axioms,  and  propofi- 
tions  that  have--  been  already  demonftrated,  is  practicable  in 
other  fubjecls,  though  not  to  the  fame  perfection,  the  natu- 
ral want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themfelves  not  admitting 
it,  but  it  is  imitable  in  a  very  great  degree.  One  who  has 
been  trained  up  in  the  feveral  branches  of  thofe  fciences, 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  bear  with  the  con- 
fufion  of  other  fciences,  but  endeavour  to  reform  them. 
Thirdly,  Mathematical  knowledge  adds  a  manly  vigour  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and  fuperftition. 
It  does  this  two  ways,  ift,  By  accuftoming  us  to  examine, 
and  not  to  take  things  upon  truft.  2dly,  By  giving  us  a 
clear  and  extenfivc  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  ; 
which,  as  it  creates  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for  it's  great 
author,  fo  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and  narrow  thoughts, 
which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  are  apt  to  beget.  How 
great  an  enemy  mathematics  are  to  fuperftition,  appears 
from  this,  that,  in  thofe  countries  where  Romifh  priefts  ex- 
ercife  their  barbarous  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men,  aftro- 
nomers,  who  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
dare  not  fpeak  out :  but,  though  the  inquifition  may  extorc 
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a  recantation,  the  Pope  and  a  general  council  will  not  find 
themf'elves  able  to  perfuade  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Per- 
haps this  may  have  given  occafion  to  a  calumnious'  (uggeftion, 
as  if  mathematics  were  an  enemy  to  religion,  which  is  a 
fcandal  thrown  both  on  the  one  and  the  other;  for  truth  can 
never  be  an  enemy  to  tine  religion,  which  appears  always  to 
the  beft  advantage*  when  it  is  moft  examined.  On  the  con- 
trary, thefe  ftudies  are  friends  to  religion  ;  inafmuch  as  they 
ch:Trm  the  rational  paflion,  rcftrain  the  imnetuofity  of  ima- 
gination, and  purge  the  mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice 
ii  error,  confufion  and  falfe  reasoning',  and  all  truth  is  more 
or  lefs  oppofite  to  it. 

What  we  have  faid,  may  ferve  to  recommend  mathematics 
for  acquiring  a  vigorous  conftitution  of  mind;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  have  been  experienced  as  ufeful,  as  excrcite  is  to- 
wards the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  body. 
We  fiiall  now  touch  upon  their  extent  and  ufefulnefs  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge.  And  here  it  might  fufflce  to  obferve, 
that  mathematics  is  the  fcience  of  quantity,  or  the  art  of 
reafoning  about  things  that  are  capable  of  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  the  moll  part  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  is  fuch  ; 
as  matter,  (pace,  number,  time,  motion,  gravity,  &c. — 
We  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  things  withi  ut  quantity, 
and  as  imperfect  a  one  of  quantity  itfelfwitl  u  the  help  of 
mathematics.  All  the  viable  works  of  nature  are  made  in 
number,  weight,  and  meafure  ;  therefore,  to  confider  them, 
we  ought  to  underftand  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  ftatics  : 
and,  the  greater  advances  we  make  in  thefe  arts,  the  more 
capable  we  are  of  cOnfidering,  for  all  ihe  ufeful  purpofes  of 
life,  fuch  things  as  are  the  ordinary  objects  of  our  concep- 
tion. This  will  further  appear  from  particulars. 
I.  If  we  confider,  to  what  perfection  we  know  the  courfes, 
periods,  order,  diftances,  and  proportions  of  the  feveral  great 
bodies  of  the  univerfe,  that  fall  within  our  view,  we  (hall 
have  caufe  to  admire  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  the  mathe- 
maticians, and  the  power  of  numbers  and  geometry  well 
applied. 

Let  us  confider  aftronomy  in   it's  infancy,  or  rather  let  us 
fuppofe  it  ftill  to  begin  ;  for  infiance,  a  colony  of  rude  coun 
try  people,  tranfplanted  into  an  ifland  remote  from  the  com- 
merce of  all  mankind,  without  fo  much  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  periods  of  the  feafons,  without  inftru- 
ments  to  make  obfervations,  or  any  the  leaft  notion  of  ob- 
fervations or  inftruments.     When  is  it  we  could  expect  any 
of  their  pofterity  fhould    arrive  at  the  art  of  predicting  an 
eclipfe?  Not  only  fo,  but  the  art  of  calculating   all  eclipfes 
that  are  pad:  or  to  come,  for  any  number  of  years,  which 
has  proved  of  unfpeakable  ufe  and  confolation  to   mankind. 
When  is   it,  we  could  fuppofe,  that  one  of  thofe   inlanders, 
tranfported  to  any  other  place  of  the  earth,  fhould  be  able, 
by  the  infpeflion  of  the  heavens,  to  find  how  much  he  were 
fouth  or  north,  eaft  or  weft  of  his  own  ifland  ?  Though  we 
know  this  may  be,  and  is  daily  done,  by  what  is  known    in 
aflror.omy,  yet  when  we  confider  the  vaft  induftry,  fagacity, 
multitude  of  obfervations,  and  other  extrinfic  things  necef- 
fary  for  fuch   a  fublime  piece  of  knowledge,  one  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  it  impoffible,  and  never  to  be  hoped  for. 
Now  we  are  let  fo  much  into  the  knowledge  of  the  machine 
of  the  univerfe,  and  motion  of  it's  parts  by  the  rules  of  this 
fcience,  perhaps   the   invention  may  feem   eafy.     But  when 
we  reflect,  what  penetration  and  contrivance  were  neceflary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  fo  great  and  extenfivean  art,  we 
cannot  but  admire  it's  inventors  :  as  Thales  Milefius,  who, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Pliny  fay,  firft  predicted  eclipfes  ; 
and    his  fcholar  Anaximander  Milefius,  who  found  out  the 
giobous  figure  of  the  earth,   the  equinoctial  points,  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  the  principles  of  gnomonics,  and  made 
the  firft  fpheie  or  image  of  the  heavens;  and  Pythagoras,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
and  order  of  the  planets.     Though  it  may  be,  they  were  af- 
filed by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.     But,  whoever  they 
weic  that  firft   made  thefe  bold  fteps  in  this  noble  art,  they 
deferve  the  praife  and  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 
Though  the  induftry  of  former  ages  had  difcovered  the  pe- 
riods of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  their  true  fyf- 
tem and   order,  and  their  orbits  pretty  near,  yet  was  there 
one  thing  referved  fur  the  glory  of  this  age,  and  the  honour 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  the   grand  fecret  of  the  whole   ma- 
chine ;  which,  now  it  is  difcovered,  proves  to  be  (like  the 
other  contrivances  of  infinite  wifdomj  fimple  and    natural, 
depending   upon  the  moft   known,  and  moft  common  pro 
petty  of  matter,  viz.   gravity.     From  this  the  incomparable 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton   has  demonftrated   the  theories  of  all  the 
bodies  of  the  folar  fyflem,  of  all   the  primary  planets    and 
their  fecondaries,  and  among  others  the  moon,  which  feemed 
moft   averfe  to  numbers  :  and  not  only  of  the  planets,  the 
floweft  of  which  compleats  it's  period  in  lefs   than  half  the 
age  of  man,  but   likewife  of  the  comets,  fome  of  which   it 
is  probable  fpend   more  than  2C00  years    in  one   revolution 
about  the  fun;   for   whofe    theory  he  laid  fuch  a  foundation, 
that  afcer-ages,  aflifted  with  more  obfeivation,  are  able   to 
calculate   their    return.     In  a  word,    the  preceffion  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  the  tides,  the  unequal  vibration  of  pen- 
dulous bodies  in  different  latitudes,  &c.  are  no  more  a  quef- 
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that  the  boldeft  thinker durft  haidiy  have  hopi  d  ;  and,  unlets 
mankind  turn  barbarous,  will  continue  the  reputation  of  this 
nation,  as  long  as  the  fabric  of  nature  {hall  endure.  Afcar 
this,  what  is  it  we  may  not  expect  from  geometry,  joined  to 
obfervatiofl  and  experiments  ? 

The  next  confiderable  object  of  nature  we  take  to  be 
Light.  How  unfuccefsful  enquiries  are  about  this  glorious 
body  without  the  help  of  geometry,  may  appear  from  tti  • 
empty  and  frivolous  difcoveries  of  a  lort  ot  men,  wh  ;\ 
nothing  will  ferve,  foifooth,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  veiy 
cftence  and  intimate  caufes  of  every  thing  :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  geometers,  not  troubling  t Ik m (elves  with 
thofe  fruitlefs  refearches  about  the  nature  of  light,  have  dif- 
covered'two  remarkable  properties  of  it,  in  the  reflection 
and  refraction  of  it's  beams:  ^nd  from  thtfe,  and  their 
ftraiinefs  in  other  cafes,  have  invented  the  noble  arts  of  Op- 
Tics,  Catoptrics,  and  Dioptrics 5  teaching  us  to 
manage' this  fubtile  body  for  the  improvement  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  ufeful  purpofes  of  life.  They  have  likewife  de- 
monftrated the  caufes  of  feveral  celeftial  appearances,  that 
arife  from  the  inflection  of  it's  beams,  both  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  themfelves  and  other  phenomena,  as  parhelia,  the  i ;  i ■.. , 
&c.  and  by  oilier  experiments  they  have  difcovered  the  cele- 
rity of  it's  motions.  And  we  know  yet  more  furprizing  pro- 
perties of  light,  from  the  works  of  that  fuperlative  philoso- 
pher Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  fluids  which  involve  our  earth,  viz.  air  and  water,  are 
the  next  great  and  confpicuous  bodies,  that  nature  prefenta 
to  our  view:  and  it  may  be  we  know  little  of  either,  but 
what  is  oWing  to  mechanics  and  geometry. 
The  two  chief  properties  of  air,  it's  gravity  ;md  elaftic  force, 
have  been  difcovered  by  mechanical  experiments.  From 
thence  the  decreafe  of  the  air's  denfity,  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  diftance  of  the  earth,  has  been  demonftrated 
by  geometers,  and  confirmed  by  experiments  of  the  fubfi- 
dence  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  experiment  *. 
From  this  alfo,  by  afliftance  of  geometry,  they  have  de- 
termined the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
fenfible  denfity,  which  agrees  exactly  with  another  oferva- 
tion  of  the  duration  of  the  twilight.  Air  and  water  make 
up  the  object  of  the  hydroftatics,  though  denominated  only 
from  the  latter,  of  which  the  principles  were  long  fince  fet- 
tled and  demonftrated  by  Archimedes,  who  has  demonftrated 
the  caufes  of  feveral  furprizing  phenomena  of  nature,  depend- 
ing only  on  theaequilibrium  of  fluids,  and  of  folidsfwimmingor 
finking  therein.  Here  alfo  the  mathematicians  confider  the 
different  preffures,  refiftances,  and  celerities,  of  folids  moved 
in  fluids:  whence  they  explain  a  great  many  appearances  of 
nature,  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  geometry. 

*  A  term  frequently  ufed  among  phyfical  writers,  in  the 
phrafes,  Torricellian  tube,  and  Torricellian  experiments, 
on  account  of  the  inventor  Tprricelli,  a  difciple  of  the 
great  Galileo — The  Torricellian  tube  is  a  glafs  tube  about 
3  feet  long,  and  3  J  of  an  inch  diameter,  whofe  upper  ori. 
fice  is  hermetically  fealed,  The  Torricellian  experiment 
is  performed  by  filling  the  tube  with  mercury,  then  Hopping 
the  orifice  with  a  f.nger,  inverting  the  tube,  and  plunging 
that  orifice  in  a  veffel  of  mercury. — This  done,  the  finger  is 
removed ,  and  the  tube  fuftained  perpendicularly  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  veffel. — The  cor.fequence  is,  that 
part  of  the  mercury  falls  out  of  the  tube  into  the  veiTel, 
and  there  only  remains  enough  in  the  tube  to  fill  from  28 
to  31  inches  of  it's  capacity,  ?bove  the  furface  of  the  flag- 
rant mercury  in  the  veffel. — Thofe  28,  &c.  inches  of  mer- 
cury are  fultained  in  the  tube  by  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere on  the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  mercury;  and  ac- 
cording as  that  atmofphere  is  more  or  lefs  heavy,  or  as  the 
winds,  blowing  upwards  ordownwards,  heave  up  ordeprefs 
the  air,  and  fo  increafe  or  diminifh  it's  weight  and  fpring, 
more  or  lefs-mercury  is  fufiained  from  28  inches  to  31. — ■ 
The  Torricellian  experiment  makes  what  we  now  call  the 
barometer. 

If  we  defcend  to  the  animal  kingdom,  there  we  may  difcern 
the  brighteft  ftrokes  of  divine  mechanics.  Whether  we 
confider  the  animal  ceconomy  in  general,  either  in  the  inter- 
nal motion  and  circulation  of  the  juices  forced  through  the 
feveral  canals  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  their  external 
motions,  and  the  inftruments  wherewith  thefe  are  perform- 
ed, we  mull  reduce  them  to  mechanical  rules,  and  confef9 
the  neceflity  of  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  underftar.d 
them,  or  explain  them  to  others.  Borelli,  in  his  excellent 
treatife  De  Motu  Animalium;  Steno,  in  his  Myologiae  Spe- 
cimen, and  other  mathematical  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nonfenfical,  unintelligible  trafh,  that  the  common  wri- 
ters on  thefe  fubjects  have  filled  their  books  with  on  the  other, 
are  fufiicient  inllances  to  fhew,  how  neceflary  geometry  is 
in  fuch  fpeculations. 

The  only  organ  of  an  animal  body,  whofe  ftructure  and 
manner  of  operations  are  fully  underftood,  has  been  the  only 
one,  which  the  geometers  have  taken  to  their  fhare  to  con- 
fider. It  is  incredible,  how  filiily  thegrcateft  andabkfl  phy- 
ficians  talked  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  and  their  ufe,  and  of 
the  modus  vifionis,  before  Kepler,  by  his  geometry,  found  ic 
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our,  and  put  it  pad  difputc,  though  they  applied  themfelves 
particularly  to  this,  and  valued  themfelves  on  it:  and  Galen 
pretended  an  extraordinary  divine  commiffion  to  treat  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  full  difcovery  hereof,  fomc  go  on  in 
copying  their  predeceflbrs,  and  talk  as  ungeometncally  as 
ever.  ^It  is  true,  we  cannot  reafon  fo  clearly  of  the  internal 
motions  of  an  animal  body,  as  of  the  external,  wanting  fuf- 
f.cient  data  and  decifive  experiments:  but  what  relates  to  the 
latter  (as  articulation,  fttuclure,  infertion,  and  vires  of  the 
mufcles)  is  as  fubje&  to  arid  mathematical  difquifition,  as 
any  thing  whatfoever  ;  and,  even  in  the  theory  of  difeafes 
and  their  cures,  thofe  who  talk  mechanically,  talk  molt  in- 
telli  'ibly.  Which  may  be  the  reafon  for  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  phyficians,  that  mathematics  are  necellary  for  the 
ftudy  of  medicine  itfelf,  for  which  we  might  bring  long  quo- 
tations out  of  their  works. 

If  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  ancients  for  this  was  heretofore 
unfashionable,  to  wit,becaufe  they  thought  a  phyfician  fhould 
be  able  to  know  the  fituation  and  afpecls  of  the  ftars,  which 
they  believed  had  influence  upon  men  and  their  difeafes  (and 
pohtively  to  deny  it,  and  fay,  that  they  have  none  at  all,  is 
the  effect  of  want  of  oblervation  *)  we  have  a  much  better 
and  undoubted  one  in  it's  room,  viz.  That  mathematics  are 
found  to  be  the  beft  inftrument  of  promoting  natural  know- 
ledge. 

*  See  Dr.  Mead  on  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

If  alfo  we  confider,  not  only  the  animal  oeconomy  in  gene- 
ral, but  likewife  the  wonderful  ftru&ure  of  the  different  forts 
of  animals,  according  to  the  different  purpofes  for  which 
they  were  defined  ;  the  various  elements  they  inhabit,  the 
feveral  ways  of  procuring  their  nourifhment,  and  propagat- 
ing their  kind  ;  the  different  enemies  they  have,  and  accidents 
to  which  they  are  fubjed  ;  here  is  ftill  a  greater  need  of  geo- 
metry. It  is  rare,  that  the  qualities  of  an  expert  anatomift 
and  fkilful  geometer  meet  in  the  fame  perfon.  Such,  how- 
ever, have  difcovered  a  whole  terra  incognita  of  delightful 
knowledge,  to  employ  their  time  and  reward  their  induftry. 
As  for  the  other  two  kingdoms,  Borelli,  and  others  mathemati- 
lly  turned,  feem  to  reafon  very  clearly  of  vegetation  *  :  and 
..eno,  another  mathematician,  has  applied  this  part  of  learn- 
ing very  handfomely  to  foffils,  and  fome  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftory.  We  fhall  add  only  one  thing  more,  That  if  we  con- 
fider motion  itfelf,  the  great  instrument  of  the  actions  of 
bodies  upon  one  another,  the  theory  of  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  geometers ;  who  have  demonftrated  it's  laws,  both  in 
hard  and  elaftic  bodies  ;  fhewed  how  to  meafure  it's  quan- 
tity, how  to  compound  and  refolve  the  feveral  forces  by 
which  bodies  are  agitated,  and  to  determine  the  lines  which 
thofe  compound  forces  make  them  defcribe :  of  fuch  forces 
gravity,  being  the  molt  conftant  and  unerring,  affords  a  great 
variety  of  ufeful  knowledge  f,  in  confidering  feveral  motions 
that  happen  upon  the  earth,  viz.  as  to  the  free  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies,  the  curve  of  projecliles,  the  defcent  and  weight  of 
heavy  bodies  when  they  lie  on  inclined  planes,  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies,  &c. 

*  See  Dr  Stephen  Hales's  Vegetable  Statics. 

t  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  works,  and  thofe  of  his  illuflrators. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fhall  draw  but  one  corollary, 
That  a  natural  philofopher,  without  mathematics,  is  a  very 
odd  fort  of  a  perfon  that  reafons  about  things  that  have  bulk, 
figure,  motion,  number,  weight,  &c.  without  arithmetic, 
geometry,  mechanics,  ftatics,  &c* 

*  So  wild  and  extravagant  have  been  the  notions  of  a  great 
part  of  philofopher?,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine,  whether  they  have  been  more  diftant  in 
their  fentiments  from  truth,  or  from  one  another ;  or  have 
not  exceeded  the  fancies  of  the  molt  fabulous  writers,  even 
poets  and  mythologifts.  This  was  owing  to  a  precpitate 
proceeding  in  their  enquiries,  and  a  neglecl:  of  geometry 
and  experiment;  without  the  aluftance  of  which,  it  is  im- 
poffible the  powers  of  natural  agents  fhould  be  difcovered. 
The  manner  of  philofophizing,  among  the  ancients,  was 
to  afcribe  to  bodies  certain  arbitrary  properties,  fuch  as  beft 
ferved  their  purpofe  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ;  from  whence  proceeded  fo  many  various  feels  of 
philofophers,  every  one  afligning  a  different  caufe  to  the 
lame  appearance,  as  his  particular  genius  and  imagination 
led  him. 

The  chief  agreement,  obfervable  among  moft  of  them,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  viz.  that  they  conceived  all  bodies,  as  compo- 
iitions  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  or  fome  one  or  more 
of  them,  from  whence  thefe  acquired  the  name  of  principles 
or  elements,  which  they  ftill  retain. 

Epicurus  advanced  a  little  farther,  and  afferted,  that  tho', 
bodies  confided  of  fome  one  or  more  of  thefe,  yet  that 
they  were  not  ftrictly  elements,  but  that  thefe  themfelves 
confifled  of  atoms ;  by  an  accidental  concourfe  of  which 
(as  they  were  moving  through  infinite  fpace  in  lines  nearly 
parallel)  all  things  received  their  form  and  manner  of  ex- 
ifleiice  (a). 

{3)  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  confult  Diogenes 
Laeruus,  and  Stanley'3  Lives. 
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Des  Cartes  has  contrived  an  hypothefis  very  different  from 
the  reft :  he  fees  out  with  a  fuppofition,  that  the  oniverfe  at 
firft  was  entirely  full  of  matter;  t'.iat  from  this  matter, 
when  firft  put  in  motion,  there  would  ncceffanly  be  rubbed. 
off  (by  the  grinding  of  the  feveral  parts  one  againft  another) 
fume  particles  fufheiently  fine  to  pafs  through  the  hardelt 
and  moft  folid  bodies,  without  meeting  with  any  tcfiftance: 
of  thefe  connfb  his  materia  fubtilts,  or  materia  prilni  de- 
menti. Thofe  which  did  not  fo  far  lofe  their  firft  figure,  as 
to  come  under  the  denomination  of  materia  primi,,or  fe- 
cundi  elcmenti,  he  called  materia  tertii  elementi ;  and 
maintained,  that  all  the  variety  which  appears  in  natural 
bodies,  was  owing  to  different  combinations  of  thefe  ele- 
'  ments. 
He  likewife  fuppofes,  that  God  created  a  certain  quantity 
of  motion,  and  alligned  it  to  this  mafs  of  matter  ;  and  n  t 
that  motion  (being  once  created)  could  no  more  be  annihi- 
lated, without  an  omnipotent  hand,  than  body  itfelf:  in 
confequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  teach,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  is  always  the  fame  :  fo  that,  if  all  the 
men  and  animals  in  the  world  were  moving,  yet  ilill  there 
would  be  no  more  motion  than  when  they  were  at  reft,  the 
motion  which  they  had  not,  when  at  reft,  being  transferred 
to  the  Ether.  So  unaccountable  are  the  notions  of  this 
great  philofopher,  that  it  is  furpiizing  his  doctrine  fhould 
have  met  with  fuch  univerfal  reception,  and  have  got  fo 
ftrong  a  party  of  philofophers  on  his  fide. 
Des  Cartes  has  been  faid,  by  a  late  writer  (a)  to  have  joined, 
to  his  great  genius  an  exquifite  fkill  in  mathematics,  and, 
be  mixing  geometry  and  phyfic  together,  to  have  given  the 
world  hopes  of  great  improvements  in  the  latter.  But  tf  is 
writer  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  what  he  looked  upon 
in  Des  Cartes's  book  of  Principles,  as  denionftrations,  are 
only  illuftrations,  there  not  being  a  demonftration  from 
geometry  in  all  his  philofophical  works  (b). 

(a)  Mr.  Wottcn,  in  his  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning. 

(b)  See  this  fubiedt  difcufled  in  Keil's  Introduction  to  his  Ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory. 

The  prefent  method  of  philofophizing,  eftablifhed  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  is  to  find  out  theiaws  of  nature  by  experi- 
ments and  observations.  To  this,  with  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  geometry,  is  owing  the  great  advantage  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  philofophy  has  over  all  the  preceding  ones,  and 
the  vaft  improvements  it  has  received  within  the  laft  age. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  vain  to  imagine,  that  a  fyftem  of  natural 
philofophy  can  be  framed  by  any  other  method  ;  for,  with- 
out obferva  ions,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  difcovcr  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  without  experiments,  we  muft  be 
ignorant  of  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies ;  and,  withoutgeo- 
metry,  we  can  never  be  certain  whether  the  caufes  we  afTign 
be  proportionate  to  the  operations  we  would  account  for,  as 
the  various  fyftems  of  philofophy  built  on  other  foundations 
evidently  fhew. 

This  way  of  fearching  into  nature  was  firft  propofed  by  my 
lord  Bacon,  [fee  the  article  Philosophy,]  profecuted  by 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boyle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  &c. 

What  wonderful  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
may  be  made  by  this  method  of  enquiry,  when  conducted 
by  a  genius  equal  to  the  work,  will  be  beft  underftood  by 
confidering  the  difcoveries  of  that  excellentphilofopher  lalt 
mentioned. 

To  him  it  is  principally  owing,  that  we  have  now  a  ratio- 
nal fyftem  of  natural  philofophy;  it  is  he,  who,  by  pur- 
fuing  the  fure  and  unerring  method  of  reafoning  from  ex- 
periment and  obfervation,  joined  with  the  moft  profound 
fkill  in  geometry,  has  carried  his  enquiries  to  the  moft-mi- 
nute  and  invifible  parts  of  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  largeft 
and  moft  remote  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  and  has  eftablifhed 
a  fyftem  not  fubjecl  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  mere  hypothe- 
cs, but  which  ltands  upon  the  fecure  bafis  of  geometry 
itfelf. 

Every  body  knows,  that  chronology  and  geography  are  in- 
difpenfible  preparations  for  hiftory :  a  relation  of  matter  of 
fa£l  being  a  very  lifelefs  thing,  without  the  circumftances  of 
time  and  place.  Nor  is  it  fufheient  for  one,  that  would  un- 
derftand  things  thoroughly,  that  he  knows  the  topography, 
that  is,  the  name  of  the  country,  where  fuch  a  place  lies, 
with  thofe  of  the  near  adjacent  places,  and  how  thefe  lie  in 
refpecT:  of  one  another;  but  it  will  become  him  likewife  to 
underftand  the  fcientifical  principles  of  the  art:  that  is,  to 
have  a  true  idea  of  a  place,  we  ought  to  know  the  relation 
it  has  to  any  other  place,  as  to  the  diftance  and  bearing,  it's 
climate,  heat,  cold,  length  of  days,  &c.  which  things 
much  enliven  the  reader's  notion  of  the  very  a&ion  itfelf. 
Juft  fo,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  the  doctrinal  part  of  chro- 
nology, if  a  man  would  be  thoroughly  fkilled  in  hiftory,  it 
being  impoffible  without  it  to  unravel  the  confufion  of  hifto- 
rians.  Dr.  Hallev,  I  think,  has  determined  the  day  and 
hour  of  Julius  Caefar's  landing  in  Britain,  from  the  circum- 
ftances of  his  relation.  And  it  is  well  enough  known,  how 
great  ufeour  incomparable  hiftorian,  Mr.  Dodvvell,-  has  made 
of  the  calculated  time  of  eclipfes,  for  fettling  the  times  of 
great  events,  which  before  were,  as  to  this  efiential,  circum- 
ftances almoft  fabulous. 

Both  chronology  and  geography,  and  alfo  the  fun  and  moon's 
motions,  fo  far  as  they  relate,  not  only  to  the  conftitution 
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fef  the  calendar  anJ  year,  are  neceflary  to  a  divine-,  but  in 
order  to  the  ri^ht  underfTanding  of  the  feriptures :  we  have 
a  remarkable  inirance  of  this  within  the  pfefent  year,  hy  the 
Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  author  of  the  New 
Scripture  Chronology*. 

*  See  the  reverend  author's  New  Scripture  Chronology — 
And  the  Doctrine  of  Commenfurability,  between  the  diur- 
nal and  annual  motions,  i'luftrated  and  confirmed  by  above 
a  hundred  calculations,  which  are  all  adjufted  to  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich,  aid  publidud  to  afecrtain  the  agro- 
nomical principles  of  the  1'entateuch  of  Mofes. — The  moll 
accurate  obfervations  which  can  be  made  for  the  current 
year,  Sc  feq.  are  appealed  to  as  the  only  proper  tell  of  their 
truth. 

If  this  reverend  and  learned  author's  difcovery  fhould  prove 
true,  it  will  be  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  re- 
ligion, and  have  a  happy  tendency  to  convince  learned  men 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  (cripture. — But  this  is  belide 
my  province. 

No  body,  we  fuppofe,  will  queuion  the  intereft  that  mathe- 
matics have  in  painting,  mufic,  and  architecture,  which  are 
all  founded  on  numbers.  Perfpective  and  the  rules  of  light 
and  fhadows  are  owing  to  geometry  and  optics:  and  we 
think  thefe  two  comprehend  pretty  near  the  whole  art  of 
painting,  except  decorum  and  ornaments;  which  are  only  a 
due  obfervance  of  the  hiftory  and  circumftances  of  the  fub- 
jedt  reprefented. 

if  mathematics  had  not  reduced  mufic  to  a  regular  fyftem, 
by  contriving  it's  fcales,  it  had  been  no  art,  but  enihufiaftic 
rapture,  left  to  the  roving  fancy  of  every  pradlitioner.  This 
appears  by  the  extraordinary  pains  which  the  ancients  have 
taken  to  fit  numbers  to  three  forts  of  mufic,  the  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  inharmonic:  which,  if  we  confider,  with 
their  nicety  in  diftinguifhing  their  feveral  modes,  we  fhall  be 
apt  to  judge  they  had  fomething  very  fine  in  their  mufic,  at 
lead  for  moving  the  paflions  with  fingle  inftruments  and 
voices. 

But  mufic  had  been  imperfect  ftill,  had  not  arithmetic  ftepped 
in  once  more,  and  Guido  Aretinus,  by  inventing  the  tem- 
perament, and  making  the  fifth  falfe  by  a  certain  determined 
quantity,  taught  us  to  tune  our  organs,  and  intermix  all  the 
three  kinds  of  the  ancients,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  regular 
and  noble  harmony  of  our  modern  mufic. 
As  for  civil  architecture  (of  military  we  fhall  fpeak  after- 
wards) there  is  hardly  any  part  of  mathematics,  but  is  fome- 
way  fubfervient  to  it.  Geometry  and  arithmetic  for  the  due 
meafureof  the  feveral  parts  of  a  building,  the  plans,  models, 
computation  of  materials,  time  and  charges:  for  ordering 
right  it's  arches  and  vaults,  that  tbey  may  be  both  firm  and 
beautiful :  mechanics  for  it's  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  tranf- 
pottingand  railing  materials:  and  optics  for  the  fymmetry 
and  beauty.  And  no  one  fhould  aiTume  the  character  of  an 
architect:,  without  a  competent  fkill  in  all  thefe.  Vitruvius 
requires  thefe  and  many  more,  for  making  a  complete  ar- 
chitect. 

It  nvift  be  acknowledged,  that  fhould  any  one  fet  up  to 
pradtife  in  any  of  the  aforementioned  arts,  furnifhed  only 
with  his  mathematical  rules,  he  would  produce  but  very 
clumfy  pieces.  He  that  fhould  pretend  to  draw  by  the  geo- 
metrical rules  of  perfpective,  and  compote  mufic  merely  by 
his  fkili  in  harmonical  numbers,  would  fhew  but  aukward 
performances.  In  thofe  compofed  fubjects,  befides  the  ftift" 
rules,  there  muff  be  fancy,  genius,  and  habit.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  thefe  arts  owe  their  being  to  mathematics,  as  laying  the 
balls  of  their  theory,  and  affording  them  precepts,  which, 
being  once  invented,  are  fecurely  relied  upon  by  practitio- 
ners. Thus  many  dellgn,  that  know  not  a  tittle  of  the 
rules  they  pradtife  by;  and  many,  no  more  qualified  in  their 
way,  compote  mufic  better,  perhaps,  than  he  could  have 
done  that  invented  the  fcale,  and  the  numbers  upon  which 
their  harmony  is  founded. 

As  mathematics  laid  the  foundation  of  thefe  arts,  fo  they 
mutt  improve  them ;  and  he  that  would  invent,  muft  be 
ildlled  in  numbers.  Befides,  it  is  fit  a  man  fhould  know  the 
true  grounds  and  reafons  of  what  he  ftudies :  and  he  that 
does  fo,  will  certainly  pradtife  in  his  art  with  greater  judg- 
ment and  variety,  where  the  ordinary  rules  fail  him. 
We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  more  immediate  ufefulnefs 
of  mathematics  in  civil  affairs.  To  begin  with  arithmetic  ; 
it  were  an  endlefs  tafk  to  relate  it's  feveral  ufes  in  public  and 
private  bufinefs.  The  regulation  and  quick  difpatch  of  both 
i'eem  entirely  owing  to  it.  The  nations  that  want  it  are  al- 
together barbarous,  as  fome  Americans,  who  can  hardly 
reckon  above  20.  And  I  believe  it  would  go  near  to  ruin 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  were  the  eafy  practice  of  arithmetic 
abolifhed  :  for  example,  were  the  merchants  and  tradefmen 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  no  other  than  the  Roman  way  of  no- 
tation by  letters,  inftead  of  our  prcfent.  And,  if  we  fhould 
feel  the  want  of  our  arithmetic  in  the  eafieft  calculations, 
how  much  more  in  thofe,  that  are  fomething  harder;  as  in- 
tereft-, fimple  and  compound,  annuities,  Iogarithmetical  ta- 
bles, &c.  in  which  it  is  incredible,  how  much  the  ordinary 
rules  and  tables  influence  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 


Arithmetic  Is  not' only  the  great  inflrumerit  of  private  com- 
merce, but  thereby,  in  conjunction  with   the  incomparable 
art  of  debtor  and  creditor  properly  applied,   are,   or  outfit  t;> 
be,  kept  the   public  accounts   of  the  nation  :    we  mean  not 
only  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  in  all  it's  branches, 
but  thofe  likcwile  that  regard  the  whole  ftate  of  a  common- 
wealth, as  to  the  number,  fructification  of  it's  people,  i»- 
creafe  of  flock,    improvement  of  lands    and    manufactures, 
balance  of   trade,  coinage,   military  power  by  fea  and  land, 
&Tc. — Thofe  that  would  judge  or  reafori  truly  about  the  Hate 
of  any  nation,   muft  go  that  way  to  work,  fu  ejecting  all  the 
forementioned  particulars  to  calculation.     This  is  the  true 
political  knowledge.  Jn  this  refpedt  the  affairs  of  a  common- 
wealth differ   from   thofe  of  a   private    family,  only   in  the 
greatnefs  and    multitude  of  particulars,  that  make  up   the 
accounts.    Machiavel  goes  this  way  to  work,  in  his  account 
of  different  effates.     What  Sir  William  Petty  and  feveral 
others  have  wrote  in   political  arithmetic,  does  abundantly 
fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  fpeculations.  It  is  true,  for  want 
cf  good  information,  their  calculations  fometimes  proceed 
from  erroneous  fuppofitions,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
art.     But  what  is  it  the  government  could  not  perform  this 
way,  with  regard  to  our  own  dominions  in  particular,  who 
have  the  command  of  all  public  records? 
Laftly,  numbers  are  applicable  even  to  fuch  things,  as  feem 
to  be  governed  by  no  rule,  fuch  we  mean  as  depend  on 
chance  :  the  quantity  of  probability,  and  proportion  of  it  to 
any  two  propofed  cafes,  being  fubjedt  to  calculation  as  much 
as  any   thing  elfe.     See   the  articles  Annuities,  Leases, 
Lives  [Annuities  on  Lives],  Lotteries,  Mortalitt 
[Billo  of  Mortality.] 

Upon  this  depend  the  principles  of  game.  We  find  fharpers 
know  enough  of  this,  to  cheat  fome  men  that  would  take  it 
very  ill  to  be  thought  bubbles:  and  one  gamefter  exceeds  an- 
other, as  he  has  a  greater  fagacity  and  readinefs  in  calculat- 
ing his  probability  10  win  or  lofe  in  any  propofed  cafe.  To 
underftand  the  theory  of  chance,  thoroughly,  requires  no 
little  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  a  pretty  competent  one  of 
algebra. 

The  feveral  ufes  of  geometry  are  not  fewer  than  thofe  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  neceifary  for  afcertaining  of  the  property 
both  in  planes  and  folids,  or  infurveying  and  gauging.  By  it 
land  is  fold  by  the  meafure,  as  well  as  cloth  :  workmen  are 
paid  the  due  price  of  their  labour,  according  to  the  fuperficial 
or  folid  meafure  of  their  work:  and  the  quantity  of  liquors 
determined  for  a  new  regulation  of  their  price  and  duty.  All 
which  do  wonderfully  conduce  to  the  eafy  difpatch  of  bu- 
finci's,  and  the  preventing  of  frauds  and  controverfies.  We 
need  not  mention  the  meafuring  diftances,  laying  down  of 
plans  and  maps  of  countries,  in  which  we  have  daily  ex- 
perience of  it's  ufefulnefs.  Thefe  are  fome  familiar  inftances 
of  things,  to  which  geometry  is  ordinarily  applied :  of  it's 
ufe  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  architedture,  we  fhall  fpeak 
afterwards. 

From  aftronomy  we  have  the  regular  difpofition  of  our  time 
in  a  due  fucceffion  of  years,  which  are  kept  within  their  li- 
mits as  to  the  return  of  the  feafons,  and  the  motion  of  the 
fun.  This  is  of  no  fmall  advantage  for  the  due  repetition  of 
the  fame  work,  labour,  and  adtions.  For  many  of  our  pub- 
lic, private,  military,  and  country  affairs,  appointments,  &c. 
depending  on  the  products  of  the  ground,  and  they  on  the 
feafons ;  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  returns  of  them  be  adjufted 
pretty  near  to  the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  we  fhould  quickly 
find  the  inconveniency  of  a  vague  undetermined  year. 
Befide,  the  adjufting  of  the  moon's  motion  to  the  fun's  is 
required  for  the  decent  obfervation  and  celebration  of  the 
feafts  and  faffs  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  according  to  the 
antient  cuftom  and  primitive  inftitution;  and  likewife  for 
the  knowing  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides^the 
fjering  and  neap-tides,  currents,  Sec.  So  that,  whatever  fome 
people  may  think  of  an  almanack  where  all  thefe  are  repre- 
fented, it  is  fometimes  the  molt  ufeful  paper  that  is  publifhed 
the  fame  year  with  it :  nay,  the  nation  could,  perhaps,  better 
fpare  all  the  voluminous  authors  in  the  term  catalogue,  than 
that  fingle  fheet. 

The  mechanics  have  produced  fo  many  ufeful  engines  fub- 
fervient to  conveniency,  that  it  would  be  a  tafk  too  great  to 
relate  only  the  feveral  forts  of  them:  fome  of  them  keep  life 
itfelf  from  being  a  burthen.  If  we  confider  fuch  as  are  in- 
vented for  railing  weights,  and  are  employed  in  building  and 
other  great  works,  in  which  no  impediment  is  too  great  for 
them;  or  hydraulic  engines  for  raifing  of  water,  ferving  for 
great  ufe  and  comfort  to  mankind,  where  they  have  no  other 
way  to  be  fupplied  readily  with  that  neceflary  element;  or 
fuch  as,  by  making  wind  and  water  work  for  us,  fave  ani- 
mal force  and  great  charges,  and  perform  thofe  adtions, 
which  require  a  great  multitude  of  hands,  and  without  which 
every  man's  time  would  be  too  little  to  prepare  his  own  ali- 
ment and  other  neceffar  ies ;  or  thofe  machines  that  have  been 
invented  by  mankind  for  delight  and  curiofity,  imitating  the 
motions  of  animals,  or  other  works  of  nature ;  we  fhall  have 
reafon  enough  to  admire  and  extol  fo  excellent  an  art.  What 
fhall  we  fay  of  the  feveral  inftruments,  which  are  contrived 
to  meafure  time  ?  We  fhould  quickly  find  the  value  of  them, 
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if  we  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  thofe  barbarous  na- 
tions that  want  them.  The  pendulum-clock,  invented  and 
compleated  by  that  famous  mathematician  Monf.  Huygens, 
fs  an  ufeful  invention.  Is  there  any  thing  more  wonderful 
than  feveral  planetary  machines,  which  have  been  invented 
to  fhew  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  places 
at  any  time? 

Here  we  fhould  not  forget  to  mention  the  fciatherical  mftru- 
ments,  for  want  of  which  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Gre- 
cians themfeives  were  obliged  to  meafure  the  fhadow,  in  or- 
der to  know  the  hour;  and,  as  Pliny  (cap.  ult.  lib  vii.)  tells 
us,  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  an  erroneous  fun-dial  for  99 
years,  'till  Q;  Marcius  Philippus  their  cenfor  fet  up  a  better ; 
which  at  that  time,  doubtlefs,  was  thought  a  jewel.  And, 
at  laft,  that  famous  pyramid  was  fet  up  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  to  ferve  for  a  gnomon  to  a  dial  marked  on  the  ftreet. 
To  this  fort  of  engines  ought  to  be  refeir.d  fpheres,  globes, 
aftrolabes,  projections  of"  the  fphere,  &l.  thefe  aie  fuch 
ufeful  and  neceffary  things,  that  alone  may  recommend  the 
art  by  which  they  are  made.  For  by  thefe  we  are  able  in  our 
clofet  to  judge  of  the  celeftial  motions,  and  to  vifit  the  mod 
diftant  places  of  the  earth,  without  the  fatigue  and  danger 
of  voyages;  to  determine  concerning  their  itftance,  fitua- 
tion,  climate,  nature  of  the  feafons,  length  of  their  days, 
and  their  relation  to  the  celeftial  bodies,  as  much' as  if  we 
were  their  inhabitants.  To  all  thefe  might  be  added  thofe 
inftruments,  which  the  mathematicians  I  invented  to  ex- 
ecute their  own  precepts,  for  making  obfervations  either  at 
feaorland,  and  for  furveying,  gauging,  &c. 
The  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  furnilh  us  with  variety  of  ufeful 
inventions,  both  for  the  promoting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
conveniencies  of  life;  whereby  fight,  the  great  inftrument  of 
our  preception  is  fo  much  improved,  that  neither  the  dif- 
tance,  nor  the  minutenefs  of  the  object,  are  any  more  im- 
pediments to  it.  The  telefcope  is  of  fo  vaii  ufe,  that  befides 
the  delightful  and  beneficial  purpofes  it  is  applied  to  here  be- 
low, as  the  delaying  (hips  and  men,  and  armies  at  a  diftance, 
we  have  by  it's  means  difcovered  new  parts  of  the  creation, 
freih  inftances  of  the  furprizing  wifdom  of  the  fupreme.-and 
almighty  caufe.  We  have  thereby  difcovered  the  fateliites  of 
Jupiter,  the  fateliites  and  ring  of  Saturn,  the  roiation  of 
the  planets  about  their  own  axes,  befides  other  appearances, 
whereby  the  fyftem  of  the  world  is  made  plain  to  lenfe,  as  it 
was  before  to  reafon. 

The  telefcope  has  alfo  improved  the  manner  of  aftronomical 
obfervations,  and  made  them  much  more  accurate,  than  it 
was  poffible  for  them  to  be  before.  And  thefe  improvements 
in  autonomy  have  brought  along  with  them  correfpondent 
improvements  in  geography.  From  the  obfervation  of  Ju- 
piter's fateliites,  we  have  a  ready  way  to  determine  the  longi- 
tude of  places  on  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  micro- 
fcope  has  not  been  lefs  ufeful  in  helping  us  to  the  fight  of 
fuch  objects,  as  by  their  minutenefs  efcape  our  naked  eye. 
By  means  hereof  men  have  purfued  nature  into  her  moft  re- 
tired recedes,  fo  that  (he  can  hardly  any  more  hide  her 
greateft  myfteries  from  us.  How  much  have  we  learned,  by 
the  help  of  the  microfcope,  of  the  contrivance  and  ftructure 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  compofition  of 
fluids  and  folids  ? 

But  if  thefe  feiences  had  never  gone  further  than,  by  their 
fingle  fpecula  and  center,  to  give  thofe  furprizing  appearances 
of  objects  and  their  images,  and  to  produce  heat  unimitable 
by  our  hotteft  furnaces,  and  to  furnifh  infallible,  eafy,  cheap, 
and  fafe  remedies  for  the  decay  of  our  fight,  arifing  common- 
ly from  old  age  and  from  purblindnefs :  they  had  merited  the 
greateft  efteem,  and  invited  to  the  clofeft  ftudy :  efpecially  if 
we  confider,  that  fuch  as  naturally  are  almoft  blind,  and  either 
know  not  their  neareft  acquaintance  at  the  diftance  of  a  room's 
breadth,  or  cannot  read,  in  order  to  pafs  their  time  pleafantly, 
are,  by  glades  adapted  to  the  defect  of  their  eyes,  fet  on  a 
level  again  with  thofe  that  enjoy  their  eye  fight  beft,  and 
that  without  danger,  pain,  or  charge. 

Mathematics  are  likewife  highly  ferviceable  to  a  nation  in 
military  affairs.  I  believe  this  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  every  body.  The  affairs  of  v/ar  take  in  number,  fpace, 
force,  diftance,  time,  &c.  (things  of  mathematical  confide- 
ration)  in  all  it's  parts,  intaclics,  caftramentation,  fortifying, 
attacking,  and  defending.  The  ancients  had  moreoccafion 
for  mechanics  in  the  art  of  war  than  we  have:  gun-powder 
readily  producing  a  force  far  exceeding  all  the  engines  they 
had  contrived  for  battery :  and  this  we  reckon  has  loft  us  a 
good  occafion  of  improving  our  mechanics;  the  cunning  of 
mankind  never  exerting  itfelf  fo  much  as  in  their  arts  of  de- 
ftroying  one  another.  But,  as  gun-powder  has  made  mecha- 
nics lefs  ferviceable  to  war,  it  has  made  geometry  more  ne- 
ceffary :  there  being  a  force  or  refiftance  in  the  due  meafures 
and  proportions  of  the  linesand  angles  of  a  fortification,  which 
contribute  much  towards  it's  ftrer.°;th. 

This  art  of  fortification  has  been  lefs  ftudied  of  late  years  in 
this  kingdom  than  in  fome  neighbouring  ones,  which  was  too 
apparent  in  the  late  war:  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  it  has  at- 
tained it's  utmoft  perfection  in  anv  :  and  though,  where  the 
ground  is  irregular,  it  admits  but  offmatl  variety,  the  meafures 
being  pretty  well  determined  bv  geometry  and  experience, 
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yrtj  where  the  ground  is  made  up  of  natural  ftrength  and 
weaknefies,  it  affords  fome  fcope  for  thinking  and  contri- 
vance. 

But  there  is  another  much  harder  piece  of  geometry,  which 
gun-powder  has  given  useccafionto  improve,  and  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  projectiles,  whereon  the  art  of  gunnery  is  founded. 
Here  the  geometers  have  invented  a  beautiful  theory,  and 
rules  and  inftruments,  which  have  reduced  the  cafting  of 
bombs  to  great  exactnefs.  As  for  tactics  and  caftramentation, 
mathematics  retain  the  fame  place  in  them. as  ever;  and  fome 
tolerable  fkill  in  thefe  is  neceffary  for  officers,  as  well  as  for 
engineers. 

An  officer  that  underftands  fortification  will,  ceteris  paribus, 
much  better  defend  his  poft,  as  knowing  wherein  it's  ftrength 
confifts,  or  make  ufe  of  his  advantage  to  his  enemy's  ruin, 
than  he  that  does  not.  He  knows,  when  he  leads  ever  fo 
fmall  a  party,  what  his  advantages  and  diladvantages  in  de- 
fending and  attacking  are,  how  to  maKe  the  beft  of  his 
ground,  &c.  and  hereby  can  do  truly  more  fervice  than  an- 
other of  equal  courage,  who,  for  want  of  fuch  knowledge, 
it  may  be,  throws  away  himfelf  arid  a  number  of  br^e  fel- 
lows under  his  command:  and  it  is  well,  if  the  mifchief 
reaches  no  further.  As  for  a  competent  fkill  in  numbers,  it  is 
fo  necefl'iry  to  officers,  that  no  man  can  be  fafely  trufted  with 
a  company  that  has  it  not.  All  the  bufinefs  is  not  to  fire  muf- 
quecs ;  the  managing  of  affairs,  the  dealing  with  agents,  &o. 
happen  more  frequently:  and,  the  higher  the  command  is,  the 
more  fki!l  in  all  the  aforefaid  things  is  required.  And  I  dare 
appeal  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  whether,  ceteris  paribus, 
officers  are  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  fkill  in  mathe- 
matical learning,  except  that  fometimes  great  names  and  qua- 
lity carry  it;  but  ftill  lb,  as  that  the  prince  depends  upon  a 
man  of  mathematical  learning,  that  is  put  as  director  to  the 
quality,  when  that  learning  is  wanting  in  them. 
Laftly,  Navigation,  which  is  made  of  autonomy  and  geo- 
metry, is  fo  noble  an  art,  and  to  which  mankind  owes  fo 
many  advantages,  that,  upon  this  finale  account,  thofe  excel- 
lent^icicnces  deferve  moft  of  all  to  be  ftudied,  and  merit  the 
greatcit  encouragement  from  a  nation  that  owes  to  it  both  it's 
riches  and  fecurity.  And  not  only  does  the  common  art  of 
navigation  depend  on  mathematics,  but  whatever  improve- 
ments fhall  be  made  in  the  architectura  navalis,  or  building 
of  fhips,  or  fhips  of  war,  whether  fwift-running,  or  bearing 
a  great  fail,  or  lying  near  the  wind,  be  defiled;  thefe  mult 
all  be  the  improvements  of  geometry. 

Ship-carpenters,  indeed,  are  very  induftrious;  but,  in  thefe 
things,  they  acknowledge  their  inability,  confefs  that  their  beft 
productions  are  the  effects  of  chance,  and  implore  the  geome- 
ters help.  Nor  will  common  geometry  do  the  bufinefs ;  it  re- 
quires knowledge  of  the  moft  abftrufe  geometry  to  determine 
the  different  fc&ions  of  a  (hip,  according  as  it  is  defigned  for 
any  of  the  aforefaid  ends. 

The  great  objection  that  is  made  by  fome  againft  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  mathematics,  in  the  forementioned  great  concerns 
of  navigation,  the  art  military,  &c.  is,  that  we  fee  thofe 
affairs  are  carried  on  and  managed  by  fuch  as  are  not  great 
mathematicians,  as  feamen,  engineers,  furveyors,  gaugers, 
clock-makers,  glafs-grinders,  &c.  and  that  the  mathemati- 
cians are  commonly  fpeculative,  retired,  ftudious  men,  that 
are  not  for  an  active  life  a;id  bufinefs,  but  content  themfeives 
to  fit  in  their  ftudies,  and  pore  over  a  fcheme  or  a  calcula- 
tion. 

To  which  there  is  this  plain  and  eafy  ar.fwer:  the  mathema- 
ticians have  not  only  invented  and  ordered  all  the  arts  abovei 
mentioned,  by  which  thofegranu  affairs  are  executed,  but  have 
laid  down  precepts,  contrived  inftruments  and  abridgments  fo 
plainly,  that  common  artificers  are  capable  of  praciiiing  by 
them,  though  they  underftand  not  a  tittle  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  precepts  are  built:  and  in  this  they  have  confulted 
the  good  and  neceffities  of  mankind. 

Thole  affairs  require  fo  great  a  number  of  people  to  manage 
them,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  breed  fo  many  good,  or  even 
tolerable  mathematicians.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done 
was  to  make  their  precepts  fo  plain  and  familiar,  that  they 
might  be  underftood  and  practifed  by  a  multitude  of  men. 
This  will  beft  appear  by  examples. 

Nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  difpatch  of  bufinefs  by  com- 
mon arithmetic,  by  the  tables  of  fimple  and  compound  inte- 
reft,  annuities,  &c.  extraction  of  the  fquare  and  cube  roots, 
logarithms,  &c.  yet  how  few  men  of  bufinefs  underftand  the 
reafons  of  common  arithmetic,  or  the  contrivance  of  thofe 
tables,  and  rationale  of  thofe  rules,  now  they  are  made,  but 
fecurely  rely  on  them  that  are  made  ?  They  were  the  able 
mathematicians  that  made  thofe  precepts  fo  plain,  and  in- 
veftigated  thofe  rules,  and  calculated  thofe  tables,  that  facili- 
tate the  practice  fo  much.  Nothing  is  more  univerfally  ne- 
ceffary than  the  meafuring  of  plains  and  folids  :  and  it  is  im- 
poflible to  breed  fo  many  good  mathematicians  as  that  there 
may  be  many  that  underftand  all  the  geometry  requifite  for 
furveying,  and  meafuring  of  prifms  and  pyramids,  and  their 
parts,  and  meafuring  fruftums  of  conoids  and  fpheroids,  in 
every  market-town  where  fuch  work  is  neceffary. 
The  mathematicians  have  therefore  inferibed  iucb  lines  on 
their  common  rules,  and  Aiding  rules,  and  adapted  fo  plain 
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precepts  to  them,  that  every  country  carpenter  and  gauger 
can  do  the  bufinefs  accurately  enough,  though  he  knows  no 
more  of  the  rational  foundation  of  thofe  inftruments,  tables, 
and  precepts  he  makes  ufe  of,  than  a  hobby-horfe. 
So,  in  navigation,  it  is  impoffible  to  breed  fo  many  good  ma- 
thematicians as  would  be  necefTary  to  fail  the  hundreth  part 
of  the  (hips  of  the  nation.  But  the  mathematicians  have  laid 
down  fo  plain  and  diflindt  precepts,  calculated  necefTary  tables, 
and  contrived  convenient  inftruments,  fo  that  a  feaman  that 
knows  not  the  truths  on  which  his  precepts  and  tables  depend, 
may  practife  fafety  by  them.  They  relblve  triangles  every 
day  that  know  not  the  reafon  of  any  one  of  their  operations. 
Seamen,  in  their  calculations,  make  ufe  of  artificial  numbers, 
or  logarithms,  they  know  nothing  of  their  contrivance  :  and, 
indeed,  all  thofe  great  inventions  of  the  moft  famous  mathe- 
maticians had  been  almoft  ufelefs  for  thofe  common  and  great 
affairs,  had  not  the  practice  of  them  been  made  practically 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  cannot  underftand  them.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  that  it  is  to  thofe  fpeculative  retired  men  we  owe 
the  rules,  the  inftruments,  the  precepts  for  ufing  them,  and 
the  tables  which  facilitate  the  difpatch  of  fo  many  great  af- 
fairs, and  fupply  mankind  with  fo  many  conveniencics  of  life. 
They  were  the  men  that  taught  the  world  to  apply  arithmetic, 
aftronomy,  and  geometry  to  failing,  without  which  the  needle 
would  be  ftill  ufelefs.  Juft  the  fame  way,  in  the  other  parts 
of  mathematics,  the  precepts  that  are  pra&ifed  by  multitudes, 
without  being  underftood,  were  contrived  by  fome  few  great 
mathematicians. 

Since  then  it  has  been  fhewn  how  much  mathematics  improve 
the  mind,  how  fubfervient  they  are  to  other  arts,  and  how 
immediately  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth,  and  it's  commer- 
cial emolument,  there  need  no  other  motives  to  governments 
to  encourage  them.  This  is  the  natural  conclufion  from  thefe 
premifes.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  lib.  7,  takes  care,  That 
whoever  is  to  be  educated  for  magiftracy,  or  any  confider- 
able  poft  in  the  commonwealth,  may  be  inftrucled  firft  in 
arithmetic,  then  in  geometry,  and  thirdly  in  aftronomy. 
And,  however  necefTary  thofe  arts  were  in  Plato's  time,  they 
are  much  more  fo  now:  the  arts  of  war  and  traffic  requiring 
much  more  the  affiftance  of  thofe  fciences  now,  than  they 
did  then,  as  being  brought  to  a  greater  height  and  perfec- 
tion. And  accordingly  we  fee  thefe  fciences  are  the  particu- 
lar care  of  princes  that  defign  to  raife  the  force  and  power  of 
their  countries.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  none  of  the 
leaft  arts  whereby  the  French  king  has  brought  his  fubjects  to 
make  that  figure  at  fea  which  they  at  this  time  do;  I  mean 
the  care  he  takes  for  educating  thofe  appointed  for  fea-fervice 
in  mathematical  learning:  for  in  the  ordinance  marine,  title  8, 
he  orders  that  there  be  profeflbrs  to  teach  navigation  publicly 
in  all  the  fea-port  towns,  who  muft  be  well  fkilled  in  de- 
figning,  and  teach  it  to  their  fcholars,  in  order  to  lay  down 
the  appearances  of  coafts,  &c.  They  are  to  keep  their  fchools 
open,  and  read  four  times  a  week  to  the  feamen,  where  they 
muft  have  charts,  globes,  fpheres,  compaffes,  quadrants,  aftro- 
labes,  and  all  books  and  inftruments  necefTary  to  teach  their 
art.  1 

The  directors  of  hospitals,  alfo,  are  obliged  to  fend  thither 
yearly  two  or  three  of  their  boys  to  be  taught,  and  to  furnifh 
them  with  books  and  inftruments.  Thofe  profeffbrs  are 
obliged  to  examine  the  journals  depofited  in  the  office  of  ad- 
miralty, in  the  place  of  their  eftablifhment,  to  correct  the  er- 
rors in  prefence  of  the  feamen,  and  to  reftore  them  within  a 
month,  &c. 

Kino-  Charles  II.  who  well  underftood  the  importance,  of  efta- 
blifhments  of  this  nature,  founded  one  fuch  fchool  in  Chrift's 
Hofpital,  London.  And  his  majefty  king  William  III.  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  war,  eftablifhed  a  mathematical  lec- 
ture to  breed  up  engineers  and  officers,  as  knowing  very 
well  the  importance  thereof.  And  this  continued  fome 
time  after  the  peace.  And  it  is  worthy  the  confideration 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  whether  the  reftoring  and  con- 
tinuing this,  even  in  peace,  be  not  expedient  for  the  breed- 
ing of  engineers,  who  are  fo  ufeful  and  valuable,  and  fo  dif- 
ficult to  be  had  in  time  of  war,  and  fo  little  dangerous  in  times 
of  peace. 

Befides  the  croud  of  merchants,  feamen,  furveyors,  engi- 
neers, fhip-carpenters,  artizans,  &c.  that  are  to  be  inftructed 
in  the  practice  of  fuch  parts  of  mathematics  as  are  necefTary  to 
their  own  bufinefs  reflectively,  a  competent  number  of  able 
mathematicians  ought  to  be  entertained,  in  order  to  apply 
themfclves  to  the  practice;  not  only  to  inftruct  the  former 
fort,  but  likewife  to  remove  thofe  obftacles,  which  fuch  as  do 
not  think  beyond  their  common  rules  cannot  overcome.  And 
doubtlefs  it  is  no  fmall  impediment  to  the  advancement  of 
arts,  that  fpeculative  men  and  good  mathematicians  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  particular  defects  of  thole  people,  and  the 
feveral  circumftances  in  them,  that  render  things  practicable 
or  impracticable. 

But,  if  there  were  effectual  public  encouragement,  we  fhould 
havefkilful  mathematicians  employed  in  thofe  arts,  who  would 
certainly  find  out  and  remedy  the  imperfection  of  them.  The 
lords  commiffioncrs  of  the  admiralty  knowing  that  there  are 
ftill  two  great  defiderata  in  navigation,  viz.  the  theory  of  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  a  method  of  finding  out 
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the  longitude  of  any  place  that  may  be  practicable  at  fea  [fee 
the  article  Longitude]  and  being  fenfible  of  what  impor- 
tance it  wouid  be  to  find  out  either  of  them,  formerly  em- 
ployed a  very  capable  perfon,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Halley,  who  had  joined  an  entire  acquaintance  in  the  practice 
to  a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  more  abftrufe  parts 
of  mathematics.  And,  although  that  great  man  was  not  able 
to  make  thofe  difcoveries,  yet  he  has  been  of  important  fer- 
vice  to  navigation,  by  correcting  the  fituation  of  the  coafts 
where  he  touched,  and,  by  them,  others. 
The  next  thing  that  is  necefTary  for  the  improvement  of  mathe- 
matical learning  is,  that  mathematics  continue  to  be  more 
generally  and  conftantly  ftudied  at  our  univerfities  *  than  they 
at  prefent  are.  From  thofe  feminaries  the  ftate  juftly  expects 
and  requires  thofe  who  are  acquainted  both  with  the  fpecula- 
tion  and  practice.  In  thofe  are  all  the  encouragements  to  them 
imaginable,  leifure  and  affiftance :  there  are  at  hand  all  requi- 
fite  books  and  inftruments,  as  alfo  other  fcholars  that  have 
made  equal  progrefs,  and  may  be  affbeiates  in  ftudy,  and  the 
direction  of  the  profeflbrs.  There  are  alfo  in  perfection  all 
the  incitements  to  this  ftudy,  and  efpecially  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  where  this  learning  is  fo  much 
recommended.  Here  other  faculties  are  ftudied,  to  which 
thofe  ftudies  are  fubfervient.  There  alfo  are  the  nobility  and 
gentry  bred,  who,  in  due  time,  muft  be  called  to  their  fhare 
in  the  government  of  the  fleets,  army,  treafury,  and  other 
public  employments,  where  mathematical  learning  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefTary,  and  without  which  they,  though  of  never  fo 
great  natural  abilities,  muft  be  at  the  mercy  and  difcretion  of 
their  fervants  and  deputies,  who  will  firft  trick  them,  and 
then  laugh  at  them  for  fuffering  it.  And  not  only  public 
employments,  but  their  private  concerns,  require  mathema- 
tical knowledge.  If  their  fortunes  lie  in  woods,  coal,  fait,  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  the  neceffity  of  this  knowledge  is  open  and 
known :  and,  even  in  land  eftates,  no  undertaking  for  im- 
provement can  be  fecurely  relied  upon  without  it.  It  not  only 
makes  a  man  of  quality  and  eftate  his  whole  life  more  illuftri- 
ous,  and  more  ufeful  for  all  affairs,  but,  in  particular,  it  is 
the  beft  companion  for  a  country  life.  Were  this  ever  to  con- 
tinue a  fafhionable  ftudy  (and  the  mode  exercifes  it's  empire 
over  learning,  as  well  as  other  things)  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
far  it  might  influence  the  morals  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  rendering  them  ferious,  diligent,  curious,  taking  them  off" 
from  the  more  fruitlefs  and  airy  exercifes  of  the  fancy,  which 
they  are  apt  to  run  into. 

•  Does  it  not  well  deferve  a  public  enquiry,  how  and  from 
what  caufes  it  proceeds,  thatfo  many  of  the  Bricifh  nobility 
and  gentry  are  fent  in  their  youth  to  foreign  univerfities, 
for  their  education  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  travelling 
is  the  motive,  while  they  are  confined  in  a  college  ? 

The  only  objection  I  can  think  of  that  is  brought  againft  thefe 
ftudies  is,  that  mathematics  require  a  particular  turn  of  head, 
and  a  happy  genius  that  few  people  are  mafters  of,  without 
which,  all  the  pains  beftowed  upon  the  ftudy  of  them  are  in 
vain:  they  imagine  that  a  man  muft  be  born  a  mathematician. 
To  which  it  maybe  anfwered,  that  this  exception  is  common 
to  mathematics  with  other  arts.    That  there  are  perfens  who 
have  a  peculiar  capacity  and  fitnefs  to  one  more  than  another, 
will  hardly  be  denied :  and  from  experience,  we  prefume,  it 
is  not  in  any  higher  degree  true  concerning  mathematics  than 
the  others  :  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  application  is  the  perfon 
that  is  by  nature  fitted  for  them,  efpecially  if  he  begins  be- 
times: and,  if  his  circumftances  have  been  fuch  that  this  did 
not  happen,  by  prudent  direction  the  defect  may  be  fupplied, 
as  much  as  in  any  art  whatfoever.     The  only  advantage,  I 
am  afraid,  this  objection  has  is,  that  it  lies  on  the  fide  of  foft- 
nefs  and  indolence,  thofe  powerful  allies. 
In  order  toobtain  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences, 
we  would  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  no  gentleman  fhould 
be  taught  the  practice  of  any  rule  without  the  true  and  folid 
reafon  and  demonftration  of  the  fame.     Rules  without  de- 
monftration  muft  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  feamen,  artizans,  - 
&c.  as  has  been  already  oblerved  ;  and  fchools  for  fuch  people 
are  fit  in  fea-ports  and  trading  towns  ;  but  it  is  far  below  the 
dignity,  of  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  or  any  who  are  de- 
figned  for  folid  and  true  learning,  to  do  this.     It  is  by  fuch 
meafures  that  all  mult  beraifed,   who  are  able  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  practical  and  commercial  arts:  and,  therefore, 
nothing  on  them  muft  he  taken  by  truft.     Seamen  and  fur- 
veyors, gaugers  and  accountants,  cVc.  remember  their  rules, 
becaufe   they  are  perpetually   practiiing   thorn:   but  fcholars, 
who  are  not  thus  employed,  if  they  know  not  the  demon- 
ftration of  them,  prefently  forget  them. 
Secondly,  It  has  been  thought  a  great  mifhke  by  our  ableft 
mathematicians,  that  any  part  of  their  fciences  fhould  be  taught 
by  compendiums:  this  follows  from  the  former.  Compendiums 
are  fit  to  give  a  general   and  fuperficial  knowledge,  not  a 
thorough  one.     It's  time,  and   not  the   bulk  of  books,  we 
ought  to  be  fpairing  of:  and  wc  may  appeal  to  any  perfon  of 
experience,  whether  folid  knowledge  is  not  acquired  in  fhorter 
time  by  books  treating  fully  of  their  fubjects,  than  by  com- 
pendiums and  abridgments. 
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From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  are  to  be  taught.  Euclid,  in  his  thirteen  books  of 
Elements,  gives  us  both :  but  our  prei'ent  way  of  notation 
fuperfedes  fome  of  thofe  of  arithmetic,  as  demonftrating  the 
rules  from  the  operations  theml'elves.  There  remain  then  the 
nrft  fix  books  for  the  geometry  of  plains,  and  the  laft  three 
for  ftereometry.  7'he  reft  ought  to  be  read  in  their  own 
place,  for  the  perfection  of  arithmetic.  In  teaching  thefe 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  examples  as  fuit 
with  the  condition  of  the  learner :  for  inftance,  merchants 
accounts  and  affairs  for  examples  of  the  operations  of  arith- 
metic, to  one  that  is  afterwards  to  have  a  concern  that  way; 

•  whereas,  to  a  man  of  the  firft  quality,  examples  fhould 
be  drawn  from  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  his  eftate, 
either  in  land  or  money,  &c.  from  the  increafe  and  decreafe 
of  the  people,  the  ftate  of  the  public  revenue,  and  from  land 
or  fea-force,  and  other  principles  of  political  arithmetic.  For 
it  is  certain  nothing  makes  one  tired  fooner  than  the  frivilous 
and  trifling  examples  that  are  commonly  brought  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  debtor  and  creditot,  and  geo- 
metry, &c.  tho'  this  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  arts, 
as  grammar,  logic,  &c. 

The  manner  of  writing  of  the  mathematicians  of  this  and  the 
former  age  makes  trigonometry,  with  the  manner  of  con- 
structing it's  tables,  almoft  elementary ;  and  the  practical 

.  geometry,  commonly  fo  called,  is  very  fit  to  come  next,  as 
an  elegant  application  of  the  elements  of  geometry  to  buii- 
nefs,  as  furveying,  gauging,  &c. 

After  the  elements  of  fpherics,  a  full  infight  into  the  princi- 
ples of  aiironomy  wiil  be  neceffary. 

Mechanics  follow  after  to  be  read,  which  are  the  ground  of  a 
great  part  of  natural  learning ;  and  afterwards  optics,  catop- 
trics, and  dioptrics. 

But  none  of  thefe,  except  the  elements,  can  be  fully  under- 
ftood  until  one  is  pretty  well  (killed  in  conic  lections;  and  all 
thefe  are  made  more  eafy  by  fome  tolerable  fkill  in  algebra, 
ar.d  it's  application  to  geometry. 

Thefe  foundations  being  laid,  any  one  may,  with  great  eafe, 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  as  his  occafions  require, 
eitier  in  it's  abftra-ct  parts,  and  the  more  recondite  geome- 
try, and  it's  application  to  natural  knowledge  ;  or  in  mecha- 
nics, by  profecuting  the  ftatics,  hydroftatics,  &c.  or  in  aftro- 
nomy,  by  it's  application  to  geography,  navigation,  gnomo- 
nics,  aftrolabes,  &c.  But,  in  molt  of  thefe,  a  particular  or- 
der is  not  neceflary  :  any  one  may  take  that  firft  which  he  is 
moft  inclined  to,  after  he  has  laid  the  requifite  foundation  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Mathematics, 

Our  intention,  by  this  fummary  of  the  univerfal  utility  of 
mathematical  learning,  is  with  a  view  to  give  the  commercial 
clafs  of  people,  as  well  as  others  of  quality  and  diftinction, 
fuch  an  idea  of  thofe  ftudies,  that  they  may  apply  themfelves 
only  or  chiefly  to  fuch  parts  as  may  be  fuitable  to  their  con- 
dition and  plan  of  life.  And,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
manifeft  b?yond  contradiction,  that  this  kind  of  literature, 
taken  in  it's  comprehenfive  latitude,  has  been,  and  is  ever 
like  to  be,  while  duly  cultivated,  the  grand  parent  of  num- 
berlefs  beneficial  arts  and  trades;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  much  encouraged  in  commercial  ftates:  yet  we  are  forry 
to  obferve,  that  thefe  ftudies  rather  decline  than  advance 
among  us,  for  want  of  their  profeiTors  being  fuitably  cherifhed 
and  diftin?ui(hed. 

The  victories  which  take  up  the  greateft  part  of  hiftory,  and 
attract  admiration  the  moft,  have  generally  no  other  effects 
but  the  defolation  of  countries,  the  deftruction  of  cities,  and 
the  (laughter  of  men,  Thofe  fo-much  boafted  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, have  they  made  a  fingle  man  the  better?  Have  thsy 
made  many  men  happy?  And  if,  by  the  founding  of  ftates 
and  empires,  they  have  procured  pofterity  fome  advantage, 
how  dearly  have  they  made  their  contemporaries  pay  for  it,  by 
the  rivers  of  blood  they  have  (hed  ?  Thofe  very  advantages 
are  confined  to  certain  places,  and  have  a  certain  du- 
ration. 

Of  what  utility  to  us,  at  this  day,  are  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus, 
or  Alexander?  All  thofe  great  names,  all  thofe  victories 
which  have  aftonifhed  mankind  from  time  to  time,  thofe 
princes  and  conquerors,  with  all  their  magnificence  and  vaft 
defigns,  are  returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to  us;  they 
are  difperfed  like  vapours,  and  are  vaniftied  like  phantoms. 
But  the  inventors  of  all  arts  aiding  to  the  commercial  induftry 
and  profperity  of  mankind  have  laboured  for  all  ages  of  the 
world.  We  ftill  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  in- 
duftry. They  have  provided,  at  a  great  diftance,  for  all  our  I 
occafions:  they  have  procured  for  us  every  convenience  of  life: 
they  have  converted  all  nature'to  our  ufes :  they  have  reduced 
the  moft  indocile  matter  to  our  fervice :  they  have  taught  us 
to  extract  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the 
deeps  of  the  fea,  the  moft  precious  riches ;  and,  what  is  in- 
finitely more  eftimable,  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafures 
of  other  fciences,  and  have  guided  us  to  knowledge  the  moft 
fublime,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  nature. 
They  have  put  into  our  hands,  and  placed  before  our  eyes, 
''"    whatever  is  moft  proper  to  adorn  the  mind,  to  direct  our  ' 


manner?,  and  to  form  good  citizens,  good  magiftrates,.-and 
good  princes.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived from  thofe  who  have  invented,  and  brought  arts  and 
fciences  to  perfection. 

The  better  to  know  their  value,  let  us  tranfport  ourfelves  in 
imagination  back  to  our  infancy  of  the  world,  and  thofe grofs 
ages  when  man,  condemned  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of 
his  brow,  was  without  aids  and  inftruments,  and  obliged, 
however,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  he  might  extract  nou- 
rimment  from  it;  to  erect  himfelf  huts  and  roofs  for  his  fe- 
curity  ;  to  provide  cloathing  for  his  defence  againft  the  frofts 
and  rains;  and,  in  a  word,  to  find  out  the  means  to  fatisfy 
all   the  neceffities  of  life.     What  labours,  what  difficulties, 
what  difquiets!  All  which  are  fpared  us. 
We  do  not  fufficiently  confider  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  thofe  equally  induftrious  and  laborious  men,  who  made 
the  firft  eflays  in  arts,  and  applied  themfelves  in  thofe  ufeful 
but  elaborate  refearches.  That  we  are  commodioufly  houfed, 
that  we  are  cloathed,  that  we  have  cities,  walls,  habitations, 
temples,  (hipping,  navigation,  and  commerce;  to  their  in- 
duftry and  labour  we  are  indebted  for  them  all.  It  is  by  their 
aid  our  hands  cultivate  the  fields,  build  houfes,  make  fluffs 
and  habits,  work  in  brafs  and  iron  ;  and,  to  make  a  tranfition 
from  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  that  we  ufe  the  pencil,  handle 
the  chiffel  and  graver,  and  touch  inftruments  of  mufic.  Thefe 
are  folid  temporal  felicities  arid  emoluments,  which  have  always 
been  increafing  from  their  origin,  which  extend  to  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  to  all  mankind  in  particular;  which  will  perpetuate 
themfelves  throughout  all  times,  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.    Have  all  the  conquerors  together  done  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with  fuch" Cervices  ?  All  our  ad- 
miration, however,  turns  generally  on  the  fide  of  thefe  heroes 
in  blood,  whilft  we  fcarce  take  notice  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
inventors  of  the  mathematic  and  philofophic  arts,  which  are 
the  grand  fources  of  all  the  fecurity,  joy,  and  fplendor  of  life. 
The  progrefs  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  whereon  the  mutual 
intercourfe  of  commerce  between  nations  depends,   and  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  therein,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  human  wifdomfwhich 
does  not  give  place  to  that  of  princes  and  heroes,  whom  com- 
mon opinion  places  in  the  higheft  degree  of  glory. 
The  principal  law  and  jufteft  title  to  deferving  folid  praifes  in 
this  ufeful  empire  of  literature  is,  that  every  member  of  it  be 
contented  with  his  own  place;  that  he  be  void  of  all  envy  for 
the  glory  of  others ;  that  he  looks  upon  them  as  his  collegues ; 
deftined,  as  well  as  himfelf,  by  providence,  to  inrich  fociety, 
and  become  it's  benefactors;  and  that  he  remembers  with 
gratitude  from  whom  he  holds  his  talents,  and  for  what  ends 
they  have  been  given  hirn.     Can  they  believe  they  may  ufe 
them  at  their  own  pleafure,  and  feek,  in  the  application'they 
make  of  them,  only  their  own  reputation  and  glory  ?  As 
providence  places  kings  upon  their  thrones  folely  for  the  good 
of  their  people,  it  diftributes  alfo  the  different  talents  of  the 
mind  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
But,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fometimes  fee  in  ftates  ufur- 
pers  and  tyrants,  who,  to  exalt  themfelves  alone,  opprefs  all 
others;  there  may  alfo  arife  amongft  the  learned  a  kind  of 
tyranny  of  the  mind,  which  confifts  in  regarding  the  fucceifes 
of  others  with  an  evil  eye;   in  being  offended  at  their  reputa- 
tion ;  in  leffening  their  merit;  in  efteeming  only  one's  ("elf, 
and  in  affecting  to  reign  alone  :  a  hateful  defect,  and  very 
difhonourable  to  learning.     The  folid  glory  of  the  empire  of 
learning  is  not  to  labour  for  one's  felf,  but  for  mankind  ;  and 
this  is  what  places  it  exceedingly  above  all  the  other  empires 
of  the  world. 

Ufeful  Remarks,  tending  to  the  further  advancement  of 
the  Mathematical  Sciences,  in  order  to  the  further 
promotion  of  Commerce,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jqhn  Pell ; 
which  as  well  deferve  attention  at  this  time,  when  thefe 
ftudies  feem  to  be  upon  the  decline,  as  they  did  heretofore. 

'  I.  As  to  what  I  formerly  confidered,  fays  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, about  the  improvement  of  the  mathematical  fciences ; 
the  refultwas  chiefly  this:  while  men  are  deftitute  of  inclina- 
tion, genius,  affiftances,  and  leifure  neceffary  for  thefe  ftudies, 
no  wonder  if  they  make  no  greater  progrefs  in  them  :  there- 
fore it  feems  probable  tome,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  follow- 
ing means,  a  tolerable  good  remedy  may  be  found  for  this 
evil.  That  is,  if, 

I.  A  mathematical  monitor  (as  we  may  call  it)  be  compofed, 
which  may  give  proper  anfwer  to  thefe  three  queftions,  r. 
What  advantages,  and  of  what  kind,  may  be  expe£ted  from 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  ?  2.  What  helps  are  now  in  being 
for  attaining  fo  advantageous  a  knowledge  ?  3.  What  order 
is  to  be  obferved  in  making  ufe  of  thofe  affiftances  ?  There- 
fore this  monitor  fhould  contain, 

I.  An  eafy  and  perfpicuous  difcourfe  upon  the  limits  or  ex- 
tent of  the  mathematical  arts,  and  of  the  confiderable  ad- 
vantages that  will  accrue  not  only  to  the  perfons  themfelves 
that  ftudy  them,  but  likewife  to  a  nation  that  abounds  in 
(kilful  mathematicians. 

2.  A  catalogue  of  mathematicians,  and  of  works  publifhed 
by  them;  which  is  to  exhibit,  i.  A  fynopfis  of  ail  kinds  of 
mathematical  books,  whether  fuch  as  are  already  publifhed, 
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or  fuch  as  are  yet  unpublifhed,  and,  being  in  manufcript,  lie 
concealed  in  public  libraries;  proper  numbers, or  references, 
being  affixed  to  every  kind.  2.  A  chronological  catalogue  of 
all  the  celebrated  mathematician?,  difpofed- according  to  the  ' 
ages  in  which  they  flourished  ;  always  fubjoining  the  year  of 
our  Lord  in  which  their  works  were  firft  printed. 
3.  A  catalogue  of  the  fame  works,  according  to  the  feries  of 
years  in  which  they  were  printed  in  any  language.  In  divert- 
ing of  which,  I  would  proceed  in  fuch  manner,  that,  marking 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  I  would  add  (as  in  common  catalogues) 
the  names  of  all  the  mathematical  books  that  were  publifhed 
that  year,  in  any  country  or  any  language  :  1.  Shewing  in 
each  how  much  the  volume  contained,  by  marking  not  only 
whether  it  was  in  folio,  quarto,  &c.  but  the  whole  number 
of  pages,  fo  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  might  eafily  be  known. 

2.  Before  the  title  mentioning  the  year,  to  which  anyone 
might  turn  back  who  fhould  defire  to  know  when  the  book 
was  wrote,  and  when  it  was  lafi'  publifhed  in  any  language. 

3.  Marking  in  the  margin  after  the  title,   1.  The  year  in 
■which  any  work  was  lair  printed.     2.  The  number  referring 

the  reader  to  the  fynopfis,  which  was  given  in  the  fir  ft  page 
of  the  catalogue.  Now,  by  the  help  of  thefe  numbers,  any 
one  might  ealily  and  readily  run  through  all  the  mathematical 
books  belonging  to  one  Subject. 

3.  An  admonition  to  the  Studious,  which  are  the  beft  books 
in  every  kind,  in  what  order  and  method  they  are  to  be  read, 
what  is  to  be  chofen  and  what  omitted  in  reading  fomeofthe 
minor  mathematicians  j  how  we  are  to  proceed  fo  as  to  retain 
every  thing  in  memory. 

4.  An  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  all  thofe  who  are 
fufficiently  provided  with  wealth,  opportunity,  and  ingenuity 
for  the  purfuit  of  thefe  ftudies  ;  that,  1.  Having  regard  to 
the  great  advantages  that  redound  from  hence,  not  only  to 
themfelves  but  to  all  mankind  in  general.  2.  As  likewife  to 
that  pure  and  fincere  pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  fearch  of 
hidden  truths,  and  from  ftriving  with  difficult  problems,  and 
the  conqueft  of  them;  that  they  may  ferioufly  apply  them- 
felves to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  fo  much  the  rather, 
as,  3.  More  expeditious  methods  are  now  found  out  than 
were  known  to  our  anceftors,  which  fave  us  much  labour, 
time,  and  expence. 

Then  an  exhortation  to  all  fuch  as  are  eminent  for  fetting  a 
right  value  on  thefe  ftudies,  and  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  for 
power  and  wealth  (which  furely  may  be  made  instrumental 
to  perpetual  fame,  if  prudently  difpenfed)  that  they  may  be- 
come patrons  to  ingenious  men  of  this  kind,  by  propofing 
handfome  rewards  to  the  moft  deferving  of  them,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  complete  fuch  difcoveries  as  their  own  genius's 
may  prompt  them  to.  Laftly,  to  all  princes  and  common- 
wealths who  cannot  eafily  procure  a  greater  ornament  to  their 
dominions,  than  by  making  it  their  endeavour,  1.  That  they 
may  abound  with  perfons  (killed  in  thefe  arts.  2.  That  the 
way  leading  to  them  may  be  made  as  little  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  as  poffible.  3.  That  mathematical  genius's  may  be 
more  publicly  known,  and  meet  with  fuch  encouragement 
as  they  fhall  deferve. 

For  this  end  it  will  be  very  neceflary  that, 
II.  A  public  library  may  be  founded,  which  may  be  fumifhed 
with  all  the  books  abovementioned,  and  with  one  inftrument 
of  every  fort  that  has  been  yet  invented  ;  and  befides  may 
have  an  endowment  fufficient,  1.  To  purchafe  copies  of  all 
the  mathematical  books  that  fhall  be  yearly  publifhed  any- 
where abroad.  2.  To  maintain  a  library- keeper,  whofe  bu- 
flnefs  it  fhould  be, 

1 .  To  read  over  all  the  books  of  this  kind  which  are  publifhed 
in  his  own  country  ;  1.  Suppreffing  thofe  which  are  not  wrote 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  that  their  miftakes  may  not  lead 
their  readers  into  error.  2. To  admonifh  authors, left  they  fhould 
only  republifb.  things  already  known,  and  treated  of  by  others. 

2.  On  peril  of  their  reputation  that  they  fhould  approve  of 
notable  inventions,  and  heartily  recommend  the  inventors  to 
proper  patrons. 

3.  To  receive,  to  enter  into  their  catalogue,  and  difpofe  in 
their  proper  repofitories,  one  copy  of  the  books  fo  read  over, 
when  patented  to  the  library  well  bound  up,  at  the  charge 
of  the  author  or  bookfeller. 

4.  To  give  a  civil  and  ready  anfwer  to  any  ftudious  perfon 
who  fhall  coniult  him  about  any  problem,  whether  it  is  al- 
ready folved  or  no;  left  he  fhould  attempt  any  thing  that  is 
well  done  already,  or,  on  the  contrary,  fupprefs  his  difcove- 
j  ies,  out  of  fear  they  may  be  already  known,  and  perhaps  dif- 
rulied  in  fome  of  the  books  of  the  library. 

5.  To  receive,  &c.  all  manufcripts  that  may  be  prefented  to 
the  library,  or  bequeathed  to  it  by  legacy. 

6.  To  keep  a  conftant  library  correfpondence  with  all  perfons 
of  this  kind  that  refide  in  foreign  countries,  left  he  fhould  be 
ignorant  of  what  books  are  publifhed  there. 

7.  To  take  notice  among  his  countrymen  who  are  fitted  and 
moft  expert  ir.  infiructing  others  in  thefe  arts. 

8.  To  have  an  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  who 
excel  in  the  constructing  of  mathematical  inftruments  and 
contrivances,  whether  they  work  in  wood,  loadftones,  metal, 
glafs,  &c. 

9.  After  a  fair  trial,  to  give  their  teftimony,  both  of  fpecu- 


lative  knowledge  and  practical  dexterity,  to  practical  men  of 
all  kinds,  whether  mafters  of  fhips,  furveyors,  accomptants, 
&c.  that  fuch  as  have  occafion  for  this  kind  of  men  may  not 
be  impofed  on  by  ignorant  pretenders,  to  their  great  lofs. 
The  catalogue  will  eafily  inform  which,  in  fuch  a  multitude 
of  books  that  almoft  overwhelm  the  world,  belong  only  to 
this  kind  of  ftudy.  The  library  will  exhibit  a  copy  of  every 
fuch  book,  and  inform  where  more  copies  may  be  bought. 
It  will  alfo  be  a  kind  of  ftorehoufe  both  to  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, whence  they  may  eafily  learn  what  affiftanccs  that 
country  can  fupply  to  thefe  ftudies. 

And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  readieft  way  of  making  ufc 
of  the  helps  we  are  already  in  pofTeffion  of.  If  more  are 
wanting,  it  will  be  neceflary  that,  by  the  affiftance  of  fkilful 
artifts. 

III.  The  three  following  new  treatifes  may  be  compofed  and 
publifhed : 

1.  Mathematical  pandec~ts,containing,as  perfpicuoufly,metho- 
dically,  compendioufly,  and  ingenioufly  as  can  be  done,  what- 
ever may  be  collected  or  deduced,  by  way  of  corollary,  from 
the  mathematical  books  or  difcoveries  made  before  our  time; 
quoting  tiie  moft  eminent  authors  in  which  they  are  found,  at 
the  end  of  every  period  or  propofition  ;  and  fo  marking  in  all 
the  following  authors,  where  they  have  been  caught  in  atheft, 
or  where  they  have  borrowed  without  making  any  acknow- 
ledgement, or  (what  is  worft  of  all)  have  boldly  claimed  to 
themfelves  the  inventions  of  others.  By  this  means  that  large 
library  would  be  ontracted  into  a  much  narrower  compafs, 
to  a  great  faving  of  labour,  time,  and  expence,  for  thofe 
that  come  after ;  and  this  much  more  than  any  would  ima- 
gine at  prefent.  But  now,  lince  this  work  would  hardly 
make  a  portable  volume,  there  fhould  be  prepared  alfo, 

2.  A  mathematical  companion,  containing  in  a  manual  (and 
therefore  as  concifely  as  may  be)  all  the  moft  ufeful  tables, 
with  precepts  to  fhew  their  application  to  Solving  of  problems, 
wheth'  of  pure  mathematics,  or  applied  to  other  Subjects. 
Finally  hat  we  may  not  always  be  confined  to  books  in  this 
kind  of  learning,  there  fhould  be  contri-ed, 

3.  The  felf-fufficient  matnematician,  or  an  inftruction  to 
fhew  how  any  mathematician,  who  is  no  enemy  to  labour, 
may  acquire  fo  much  fkill  that,  without  the  affiftance  of  books 
or  inftruments,  he  may  attain  the  folution  of  any  mathema- 
tical problem,  and  that  as  eafily  as  another  would  folve  it  by 
turning  over  books. 

And  this  is  that  idea  of  mathematics  which,  in  my  manner, 
I  have  long  ago  figured  to  myfelf ;  being  always  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  then  only  we  can  hope  for  affiftance  in  great  un- 
dertakings, when  we  have  conceived  an  exact  idea  of  them 
in  our  minds,  and  of  the  moft  appofite  means  of  putting  them 
in  execution.  And,  if  we  cannot  exprefs  this  ideain  factj 
yet  it  is  fomething  to  come  as  near  it  as  may  be. 
I  imagine  this  is  fo  far  from  being  above  human  power,  that 
I  think  the  induftry  of  one  man  alone  to  be  equal  to  it,  who 
is  not  hindered  by  his  own  domeftic  affairs,  or  immerfed  in  a 
multitude  of  bufy  cares  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  library  and 
catalogue  may  eafily  be  provided,  if  money  is  not  wanting  ; 
and  as  to  the  pandects  above  defcribed,  if  the  tafk  of  com- 
pound them  were  committed  to  me,  I  fhould  impofe  upon 
myfelf  much  feverer  conditions  than  I  have  mentioned  there. 
For  firft  I  would  delineate  the  infallible  procefs  of  human  rea- 
fon,  in  the  inveftigation  of  whatever  it  propofes  to  itfelf,  by 
fhewing  how  it  proceeds  from  the  firft  principles  or  rudiments, 
by  an  uninterrupted  chain,  to  the  moft  fublime  as  well  as  the 
loweft  application  of  them.  Which  art,  perhaps,  men  would 
not  be  long  without,  if  hereafter  they  fhould  carefully  examine, 
by  what  means  fuch  thoughts  have  arofe  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain men  whom  they  admire,  how  fuch  apt  means  have  been 
found  out  to  obtain  fuch  an  end.  How  thefe  pandects  may 
be  abridged  into  a  manual,  fuch  as  may  be  fit  for  common 
ufe,  may  not  be  difficult  to  underftand. 
But  fo  to  fix  them  in  their  minds  that  they  fhall  have  no  far- 
ther need  of  books  (which  is  what  is  aimed  at  by  our  felf- 
fufficient  mathematician)  will  be  thought,  by  moft,  to  exceed 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  :  fince  no  one  that  I  know  of 
has  yet  ventured  to  conceive  fuch  a  thing  in  his  mind.  Yet 
I  believe  that  men  will  difmifs  fomething  of  their  incredulity, 
when  they  confider  ferioufly  with  themfelves  what  arts  have 
been  found  out  for  Strengthening  the  imagination,  foraflifting 
the  memory,  and  for  directing  the  reafoning  faculty,  and 
what  wonderful  effects  may  be  produced  by  their  conjunction 
and  conftant  exercife.' 

To  this  the  learned  Merfennus  made  fome  objections,  con- 
cerning the  collection  of  the  various  writings  of  the  mathe- 
maticians; but,  upon  receiving  Dr.  Pell's  anfwer,  Merfennus 
replied, — '  I  had  no  fooner  read  your  letter,  learned  Sir,  but 
I  became  wholly  yours,  and  was  ready  to  fubferibe  to  your 
opinion,  which  I  intirely  approve:  an  unufual  ardor  of  mind 
hurried  me  on :  fo  that  1  would  recommend  this  undertaking 
of  yours,  great  as  it  is,  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  if  I 
could  have  free  accefs  to  them.  But  where  is  the  king  that 
will  make  a  beginning!1  for  I  cannot  but  call  it  a  truly  royal 
defign.' — This  likewife  was  approved  by  the  great  Des  Cartes, 
See  the  article  Museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
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MEASURES  and  WEIGHTS  of  England. 

The  following  being  the  moft  accurate  and  fatisfadtory  ac- 
count that  I  have  met  with,  in  regard  to  the  ftandard  weights 
and  meafures  of  England,  I  fhould  be  wanting  to  my  readers 
if  I  did  not  give  it  them  as  it  is,  without  any  alteration  what- 
foever:  and,  although  the  weights  are  incorporated  with  the 
meafures,  I  do  not  judge  that  reafon  fufficient  to  make  any 
variation,  having  the  lefs  to  fay  hereafter  under  the  article 
Weights. 

A  ftate  of  the  Englifh  Weights  and  Measures  of  ca- 
pacity, as  they  appear  from  the  laws,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern;  with  fome  confiderations  thereupon:  being  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  prefent  avoirdupois  weight  is  the 
legal  and  ancient  ftandard  for  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
thts  kingdom.  By  the  learned  Sam.  Reynardfon,  Efq;  F»  R.S. 

It  is  declared  by  *  Magna  Charta,  that  there  fhould  be> 
throughout  the  realm,  one  meafure  of  wine  f,  one  of  ale, 
and  one  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  %  of  London ;  and  that  it 
fhould  be  of  weights  as  of  meafurest 

*  i  C.  25. 

■f  Bifhop  Fleetwood  fays,  it  was  a  good  law  of  king  Edgar, 
that  there  (hould  be  the  fame  weights  and  the  fame  mea- 
fures throughout  the  realm,  but  it  was  never  well  obferved. 
Chron.  Pretiofum,  p.  34 — And,  2  Inft.  p.  41.  fays,  this 
law  was  grounded  upon  the  law  of  God,  Deut.  xxv.  ver. 
!  jt  14. — And  that  there  were  good  laws  for  weights  and 
meafures  made  before  the  conquer!  by  Canute.  See  Cuftom. 
de  Norm.  c.  16. 

%  See  hereafter  the  contents  of  a  quarter. 

This  declaration  has  been  repeated  in  many  fubfequent  laws*; 
and,  by  feveral  of  them,  the  treafurer  is  directed  to  provide 
ftandards  of  bufhels,  gallons,  and  weights  of  brafs,  and  to 
fend  them  into  every  country ;  and  all  meafures  are  to  be 
made  according  to  the  king's  ftandard,  the  affize  whereof  is 
eftablifhed  by  feveral  lawsf,  as  follows:  the  Englifh  penny, 
called  a  fterling  round,  without  clipping,  to  weigh  32  grains 
of  wheat  dry,  and  taken  from  the  midft  of  the  ear :  20  pence 
make  an  ounce;  12  ounces  a  pound  ;  8  pounds  make  a  gal- 
lon of  wine  J;  8  gallons  of  wine  make  a  London  bufhel  ||, 
which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter.  And  by  other  laws  § 
it  is  declared,  that  the  ton  of  wine,  oil,  and  honeys  fhould 
contain  of  the  Englifh  meafure,  according  to  the  ancient  af- 
fize, 252  gallons;  the  pipe,  or  butt,  126;  the  tertian  84; 
the  hogfhead  63  ;  and  every  barrel  31  4,  according  to  the  old 
affize,  and  to  be  gauged  by  the  king's  gauger. 

*  51  Hen.  III.  flat.  6.  14,  25,  and  27  Edw.  III.  13,  15, 
and  16  Rich.  II.  9  Hen.  VI.  2  Hen*  VII.  cap.  4.  16 
Car.  I.  and  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8. 

f  51  Hen.  III.  flat.  1.  cap.  3.     31  Edvv.  I.     12  Hen.  VII. 

cap  5. 
%  The  1 2th  Hen.  VII.  cap.  ;.  fays  wheat, 
jj  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  fays, — Buyers  of  corn  in  London,  bought 

by  a  veflel  called  a  fat,  containing  9  bufhels  of  Corn;  which 

is  forbid  by  the  aft. 
§  2  and  18  Hen.  VI.     1  Ric.  III.  cap.  13.    ;  Ann  cap.  27. 

feft.  19.  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  7.    2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  *  an  aft  paffed  to  take  away  the 
•    weight  called  ancell  f,  whereby,  and  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
it  is  directed  that  every  fale  and  buying  fhould  be  by  the  even 
balance. 

*  25  Ed.  III.  flat.  5.  cap.  9.  34  Ed.  III.  cap.  5.  8  Hen. 
VI.  cap.  5.     9  Hen.  VI.  cap,  8. 

t  King  Stephen,  fays  Knighton,  fettled  meafures  of  length 
and  of  land,  and  made  appointments  de  anfulis,  bilancibus 
&c.     Decern  Scriptores,  p.  2391. 

In  the  nth  year  of  Hen.  VII.  complaint  being  made  to  the 
parliament  that  the  ancient  ftatutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
realm  relating  to  weights  and  meafures  had  not  been  obferved 
and  kept,  it  was  therefore  enacted,  That  there  fhould  be  de- 
livered, to  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every  fhire  and  city,  one 
of  every  weight  and  meafure,  which  the  king  had  caufed  to 
be  made  of  brafs,  according  to  his  ftandard  in  the  Exche- 
quer, to  be  delivered  to  the  refpective  places  mentioned  in 
the  ad"t ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  cities,  boroughs,  and 
market- towns,  fhould  make  and  ufe  weights  and  meafures 
made  according  to  the  weights  and  meafures  fo  delivered  as 
aforefaid.  In  the  next  year,  another  act  paiTed,  reciting, 
That  the  king  had  made  fuch  weights  and  meafures  of  brafs, 
according  to  the  old  ftandard  thereof  remaining  within  his 
Treafury ;  which  weights  and  meafures,  upon  more  diligent 
examination,  had  been  proved  defective,  and  not  made  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatutes  and  old  laws,  and  were  therefore  re- 
called, and  ordered  to  be  broken,  and  other  new  bufhels  and 
gallons  were  directed  to  be  made  and  fized,  according  to  a 
new  bufhel  and  gallon  to  be  made  according  to  the  aflize,  to 
remain  in  the  king's  Exchequer:  where  we  now  find  a  bu- 
fhel, in  the  cuftody  of  the  chamberlain,  called  the  Winche- 
fter  bufhel  *,  and  a  gallon  agreeing  thereto.  Upon  the  bu- 
fhel there  is  the  following  infeription:  Henericus  Septimus, 
Dei  gratia,  rex  Angliae  e:  Franciae. 
Vol.  II. 


*  The  firfl  time  I  find  it  called  fo  by  any  law,  is  in  art  aft 
22  Car.  11.  cap.  8.  And  afterwards  it  is  called  by  tfliS 
name  in  feveral  afts  of  parliament ;  but,  in  the  aftjult  no* 
mentioned,  it  is  faid  to  be  commonly  called  the  Winchetfcr 
meafure:  perhaps  it  firft  took  that  name  from  the  ftatute 
made  at  Winchefter,  16  Rich.  II.  which  directs  the  clcrl* 
Of  the  market  to  have  all  his  weights  and  ineaiures  ready., 
and  marked  and  figned  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
Exchequer; 

In  the  laft  mentioned  act,  fhe  affize  for  weight?  and  meafureij 
is  in  fubltaiice  the  fame  as  in  the  old  ftatutes,  only  the  pound 
is  faid  to  be  the  pound  Troy  of.  12  ounces.  But  fince,  by  this 
and  the  former  affize  laws,  the  pound  is  directed  to  be  raifed 
from  240  fterling  pennies,  it  follows,  that  the  gravity  of  rhe 
affize  pound  was  always  the  fame;  but  the  dimenfions  of 
meafures  of  capacity  reflectively,  raifed  from  a  pound  of 
wine  and  a  pound  of  wheat,  will  be  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  wheat  is  to  that  of  wine  or 
water. 

Thus  continued  the  laws  relating  to  the  Englifh  ftandard  of 
weights  and  meafures,  'till  after  the  reftoration,  when,  a  duty 
of  excife*  being  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  36 
gallons  taken  by  the  gauge,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
ale  quart  (4  whereof  made  the  gallon  remaining  in  the  Ex- 
chequer) were  to  be  reckoned  as  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  32  fuch' 
gallons  a  barrel  of  ale ;  arid,  afterwards,  f  34  fi^n  gallon^  of 
vinegar  (and  of  beer  or  ale,  ftronger  or  fmaller)  without  the 
bills  of  mortality,  were  declared  to  be  a  barrel ;  and  all  other 
liquors  liable  to  the  excife-duty  were  to  pay  according  to  the 
wine  gallon. 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  $.  20. 

f  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap. 24.  §.  c.  lb  Will.  III.  cSp.  it. 
11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  15. 

We  now  find  the  officers  of  the  revenue  determining  the  con- 
tents  of  our  meafures  of  capacity  with  great  exadtnefs :  for, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1688,  two  general  officers  of  excife,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  commiffioners  of  excife, 
Mr.  Flamftead,  and  others,  upon  an  exact  trial  found,  that 
the  old  ftandard  wine  gallon,  kept  in  Guildhall,  did  con- 
tain but  224  cubic  inches;  neverthelefs,  at  that  time,  it  was 
thought  convenient  to  continue  the  former  fuppofed  content, 
being  231  cubic  inches,  as  the  ftandard  wine  gallon,  and 
which  has  fince  been  eftablifhed  by  law  *. 

*  5  Ann.  cap.  27.  §.  17. — This  aft  fays,  Any  cylinder  7 
inches  diameter,  and  6  inchesdeep,  or  any  veflel  containing 
231  cubical  inches,  and  no  more,  fhall  be  a  lawful  wine 
gallon. 

In  the  year  1696,  an  experiment  was  made,  in  order  to  fix 
the  true  and  exact  contents  of  the  brafs  ftandard  bufhel  of 
Henry  VII.  which  being  filled  with  common  fpring  water, 
and  the  water  meafured  out  with  great  nicety  and  exactnefs, 
the  bufhel  *  was  found  to  contain  2145,6  fotid  or  cubic 
inches ;  and  the  water  being  weighed  by  the  ftandard  weighty 
in  the  Exchequer  (and  by  a  beam,  which  would  turn  with 
fix  grains  put  into  either  fcale,  with  30  pounds  in  each  fcale) 
was  found  equal  to  1 131  ounces  14  penny  weights  Troy;  and 
at  the  fame  time  and  place  the  ftandard  Troy  weights  were 
compared  with  the  ftandard  avoirdupois,  and  15  pounds  of 
the  latter  Were  found  equal  to  18  pounds  2  ounces  15  penny- 
weights Troy,  which  fixes  the  pound  avoirdupois  at  7000 
grains. 

*  Everard's  Stereometry,  p.  193. 

*  Such  grains  as  the  Troy  pound  weighs  5760;  and  upon 
three  feveral  trials,  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  at  the  Exchequer,  upon  a  medium,  the 
avoirdupois  pound  was  found  equal  to  7000,25  Troy  grains. 

*  Ward,  in  his  Young  Mathematician's  Guide,  fays,  6999^ 
grains.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  465.  p.  181.  and  No  470. — Bifhop 
Hooper  10.  Pharmacopoeia  Londin.  fays — The  avoirdu- 
pois pound  is  faid  to  be  about  7000  grains. 

By  the  firft  *  malt  act,  which  parted  foon  after  the  making 
the  experiment  upon  the  Winchefter  bufhel,  it  is  declared, 
that  every  bufhel  18  inches  and  half  wide,  and  8  inches  deep, 
fhould  be  efteemed  a  legal  Winchefter  bufhel :  and  the  coal 
bufhel  is  directed  f  to  be  made  19  inches  and  a  half  diameter, 
and  to  contain  the  laft  bufhel  and  one  quart  of  water.  The" 
firft  contains  2150,42  cubic  inches,  the  laft  2217,47.  We 
now  fee  different  meafures  eftablifhed  by  law  §,  and,  under 
the  excife  laws,  two  different  gauges  or  meafures,  ufed  for 
taking  the  dimenfions  of  wine  and  ale  veffels.  The  wine 
gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon  282  j 
but  upon  what  foundation  this  laft  meafure  was  eftablifhed, 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

*  13  Will.  III.  c.  5.  §.  28.  and  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  3.  §.  10. 
t  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  17.  §.  11. 

§  Though  contrary  to  magna  charta,  and  feveral  Oiher  lavv> 
not  repealed. 

Troy  weights  had  for  fome  time  been  eftablifhed  and  ufed 
for  the  money  affairs  in  the  mint,  and  for  weighing  gold, 

D  d  d  ft!  ver, 
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itlver,  and  fome  few  commodities ;  and  the  avoirdupois  were 
in  general  ufe  for  weighing  all  heavy  and  grofs  commodities. 
Wine  meafure  was  generally  looked  upon  as  equal  to  Troy 
weight :  from  hence  the  managers  of  the  excife  duty  were, 
perhaps,  led  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  the  ale  gallon,  bearing  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  wine  gallon,  as  the  avoirdupois  pound 
did  to  the  Troy  ;  and,  according  to  this  conjecture,  the  two 
gallons  anfwer  pretty  exactly  *,  the  ale  gallon  exceeding  the 
proportion  by  fomewhat  more  than  one  cubic  inch  and  one 
quarter  ;  but  it  exceeds  the  Winchefter  gallon-  or  268,2  cu- 
bic inches,  by  very  near  14  cubic  inches :  and  not  one  of 
thefe  meafures  is  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  aflize,  which 
directs  f,  '  That  the  bufhel  fhall  contain  8  gallons  of  wheat, 
the  gallon  8  pounds  of  wheat  of  Troy  weight,  the  pound  1 2 
ounces  of  Troy  weight,  &c.  according  to  the  old  laws  of 
this  land.'     It  is  very  plain  the  law-makers,  in  Henry  the 
Vllth's  time,  took  the  Troy  weight  for  the  ftandard  ;  and 
tnoft  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  this  fubject,  have  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

*  For,  as  144:  175  ::  231  :  280,729— And  as  144:  175  :  : 
224  :  272,222.  This  laft  comes  very  near  the  vulgar  dry 
gallon. 

t  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  J; 

The  great  difficulty  we  are  under  in  fixing  upon  a  ftandard 
pound,  agreeable  to  the  afiize,  arifes  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  laws  of  aflize  for  raifing  the 
,  pound  from  7680  grains  of  wheat ;  as  thefe  grains  differ  in 
weight  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  years,  I  might 
have  faid  in  the  fame  field  and  in  the  fame  year. 
The  uncertainty  of  a  pound  fo  raifed  might,  with  great  pro- 
bability, occafion  the  variety  in  our  weights  and  meafures, 
fo  often  complained  of  in  our  ancient  laws,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention whereof  Edward  III.  in  his  14th  year,  ordered 
c  Standard  weights  and  meafures  to  be  made  of  brafs,  and 
*  fent  into  every  city  and  town  in  the  kingdom.' 
The  laws  of  aflize  never  received  any  alteration,  except  by 
the  1 2th  of  Hen.  VII.  when  the  pound  is  declared  to  con- 
tain 12  ounces  of*  Troy  weight,  and  the  gallon  8  pounds 
of  wheat  of  Troy  weight ;  and,  fince  the  laws  have  received 
no  change,  we  have  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  ftan- 
dard weights  themfelves  never  fuffered  any  addition  or  dimi- 
nution ;  but,  however  this  be,  wef  now  find,  in  the  cuftody 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  two  fetts  of  weights, 
kept  there  as  ftandards  i  one  called  Troy,  the  other  avoir- 
dupois weight. 

*  This  is  the  firft  time  the  ftandard  weights  are  called  Troy 
weights.  But,  in  an  aft  2  Hen.  V.  flat.  2.  c.  4.  and  2  Hen. 
VI.  c.  1 3.  relating  to  goldfmiths,  there  is  mention  made  of 
the  pound  of  Troy. 

f  Phil.  Tranf.  No  470. — The  avoirdupois  weight  of  14 
pounds  is  marked  with  a  crowned  E,  and  infcribed, 
XIIII  Povnde  Averdepoiz. 
Elizabeth.  Regina. 
1582. 
The  Troy  weights,  marked  with  a  crowned  E,  are  ounces, 
from  256  down  to  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce:  and  there 
are  no  whole  pounds  Troy ,  penny  weights,  or  grain  weights, 
at  the  Exchequer.     There  not  being  pounds,  or  greater 
weights,  feems  to  be  a  proof,  that  thefe  weights  were  ne- 
ver defigned  or  ufed  for  determining  the  weight  of  large 
bodies  or  heavy  goods. 

As  there  is  no  account  handed  down  to  us  by  our  anceftors, 
fhewing  at  what  time,  and  upon  what  occafion,  thefe 
weights,  differing  confiderably  in  gravity  from  each  other, 
were  there  firft  depofited,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which 
is  the  ancient  ftandard  weight  defcribed  by  the  laws  of  aflize. 
The  act  in  the  12th  of  Hen.  VII.  has  called  the  ftandard 
Weight  by  the  name  of  .Troy  weight ;  this  is  the  firft  time 
the  weights  are  fo  called  in  any  of  our  aflize  laws ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  this  authority,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult,  if 
not  impoflible,  to  reconcile  the  Troy  weight  and  meafure 
raifed  therefrom  with  the  words  of  the  aflize,  and  any  mea- 
fure now  in  being  ;  for  the  natural  and  mod  ready  way  to 
determine  this  queftion,  is  to  compare  both  the  Troy  and 
avoirdupois  weight  with  meafures  raifed  from  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  aflize,  and  with  fuch  mea- 
fures as  are  or  have  been  ufed  by  authority. 
«  The  moft  exact  *  geometrical  way  of  exprefling  the  capa- 

*  city  of  any  vefTel  or  meafure,  is  by  exprefling  in  known 
'  terms  the  fblidity  of  a  body,  which  will  precifely  fill  it : 

*  the  fitteft  will  be  water.     The  folidity  of  all  bodies  is  beft 

*  expreffed  by  the  help  of  a  cube,  whofe  equal  fides  we  know 

*  by  a  ftandard  meafure  of  length  ;  and  it  appears,  that  this 

*  way  of  determining  meafures  of  capacity  is  not  only  the 

*  moft  geometrical,  but  alfo  exceeding  ancient  f.' 

»  Bi(hop,Cumberland's  Eflay,  p.  60. — who  alfo  fays,  The 
Egyptians  made  their  ardob  the  cube  of  their  known  ftan- 
dard the  cubit. — And  that  the  Romans  made  their  qua- 
drantal  the  cube  of  their  ftandard  the  foot. 

■f  Meafures  of  bodies  are  either  determined  by  their  folid 
contents,  or  weight.  Meafures  of  contents  are  formed 
from  cubes  of  aftigned  lengths.     Bifhop  Hooper,  p.  2. 


By  this  rule  fome  gentlemen  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1685,  de- 
termined the  weight  of  a  cubic  *  foot  of  fpring-water,  or 
1728  folid  inches,  to  be  1060  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  by 
the  fame  rule  the  capacity  and  contents  of  the  ftandard  bufhel 
in  the  Exchequer,  were  determined  in  the  year  1696,  with, 
great  care  and  exadtnefs  :  by  the  fame  rule,  the  contents  of 
other  veffels  of  capacity  have  been  fettled  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  I  have  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  meafures  as 
are  of  any  authority,  whofe  contents  are  known ;  by  which 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  meafures  raifed 
according  to  the  aflize,  as  well  from  the  pound  Troy  as  the 
pound  avoirdupois,  will  be  readily  obferved. 

*  Phil.  Tranf.  No  169. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  compare  the  experiment  made  upon 
the  cubic  foot  of  fpring-water  with  that  upon  the  Winchefter 
bufhel,  and  we  fhall  find  an  uniform  and  perfect  agreement 
between  them  ;  and  that,  upon  each  trial,  a  cubic  vefTel,  the 
fides  whereof  were  equal  to  an  Englifh  foot,  did  contain  * 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois  of  fpring-water.  From  hence  we 
are  led  to  the  difcovery  of  a  natural  and  univerfal  ftandard 
for  the  Englifh  weights  and  meafures ;  and  fuch  an  one  as  is, 
in  every  refpect,  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  affiae  recorded 
in  our  moft  ancient  laws. 

oz.   pw.  ca.  in.        oz.  cu.  in." 

*  For  as  1 131  :  i4Troy  :  2145,6  : :  1000  avoir.  : :  1,728,04^ 
Some  writers  upon  this  fubjedl  fay,  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
fpring-water  is  equal  to  76  pounds  Troy,  which  is  10  pen- 
nyweights 20  grains  more  than  the  1  coo  avoirdupois.  Sec 
Arbuthnot's  Tables  explained,  p.  80, 283.  Bifhop  Hooper's 
State,  &c.  p.  1 1 . — But  the  explainer  of  Arbuthnot's  Tables 
feems  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  any  experiment  fince 
Sir  Jonas  Moore's  time  ;  and  to  have  difregarded  the  due 
proportion  between  the  avoirdupois  and  Troy  pound  ;  and, 
for  175  to  144,  his  tables,  he  fays,  are  calculated  at  17 
to  14. 

Magna  charta  points  out  the  quarter  of  London,  as  the  only 
ftandard  for  meafures  and  weights  of  that  time,  but  we  are 
left  to  guefs  of  what  meafure  or  weight  it  was  the  quarter 
part.  If  we  fuppofe  it  the  quarter  of  a  ton,  or  2000  pounds 
weight,  then  the  quarter  was  500  pounds,  and  the  eighth, 
part  of  that,  or  a  bufhel,  was  equal  to  a  cubic  foot,  or  62  ~ 
pounds,  from  whence  lefs  meafures  and  weights  were  eafily 
deduced.  Subfequent  aflize  laws  direct  the  greater  meafures 
to  be  raifed  from  the  lefs  ;  that  8  pounds  fhould  make  a  gal- 
lon, 8  gallons  a  bufhel,  which  was  to  be  the  eighth  part  of 
a  quarter;  and  by  this  rule  the  quarter  is  raifed  to  51a 
pounds,  and  the  ton  to  2048  pounds.  Thefe  meafures  and 
weights  are  raifed  witn  eafe  from  known  parts  of  the  foot. 
For  a  cubic  velTel,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to  T'o  of  a  foot,  will 
contain  a  cube  of  fpring-water  equal  to  an  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois; and  from  hence,  by  a  regular  geometrical  progreflion, 
we  fhall  obtain  cubes  equal  to  *  8 — 04. — 512  ounces,  or  to 
4 — 32 — 256 — 2048  pounds  avoirdupois :  and,  from  a  cubic 
vefTel  containing  one  fuch  pound,  we  (hall  have  other  cubic 
veffels,  equal  in  weight  8 — 64 — 512  pounds ;  and  in  mea- 
fure to  the  gallon,  buftiel,  and  quarter,  according  to  the 
aflize. 

*  Eight  ounces  are  equal  to  a  mark,  whereof  two,  or  twice 
the  contents  of  that  cube,  make  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  *  gallon,  bufhel,  and  quarter,  are  called  dry  meafures, 
and  are  ufed  for  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  other 
dry  goods;  the  gallon  f  is  alfo  a  liquid  meafure  raifed  from  2 
pound,  in  liquids  now  called  a  pint  §,  from  whence  all  the 
other  liquid  meafures  are  raifed  ;  but  with  this  difference  in 
the  proportion,  that  the  liquid  bufhel  is  not  64,  but  63 
pounds  or  pints,  eight  whereof  make  the  hogftiead  equal  to 
63  gallons ;  from  whence  the  contents,  as  well  of  the  larger 
as  fmaller  veffels  or  meafures  of  capacity,  are  fettled. 

*  The  half  bufhel,  peck,  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart,  are  di- 
rected by  25  Edw.  III.  flat.  5.  c.  10.  to  be  made  according 
to  the  king's  ftandard. 

•J-  See  bifhop  Hooper,  p.  6. 

$  See  note  hereafter. — The  pint  is  not  mentioned  in  the  affizs 
laws ;  but  bifhop  Hooper  has  given  a  Jong  and  learned  dif- 
fertation  upon  that  meafure,  and  calls  it  the  pint  of  old, 
p.  458. 

The  meafures  of  capacity,  thus  raifed,  are  fufficiently  conve- 
nient for  common  ufe,  and  are  generally  retained  at  this 
time  ;  but,  for  weights,  there  has  been  fome  variety  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  compofition  of  the  larger  fort,  ufed  for 
determining  the  weight  of  merchandize  and  heavy  goods,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  feveral  old  acts 
of  parliament. — The  ftone  for  weighing  lead  was  fettled  at 
12  pounds*;  for  wax,  fugar,  fpices,  and  allum,  at  eight 
pounds;  of  which  laft,  13  I,  or  108  pounds,  made  the 
hundred  weight:  the  f'ack  of  wool  f  was  to  weigh  but  2b 
ftone,  14  pounds  to  each  ftone  :  a  weye  of  §  cheefe  32  cloves, 

*  Cay's  Abridgment,  title  Weights,  §.  9. 

t  25  Edw.  III.  ftat.  5.  c.  9.  13  Rich.  II.  c.  9. 

$  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.    The  weye  equalled  224  pounds. 

each 
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each  clove  7  pounds.  And,  for  many  years  pair,  the  hun- 
dred weight  has  been  fixed  *  at  112  pounds  avoirdupois,,  and 
that  by  a  general  content,  and  without  any  particular  law 
to  ellablifh  it. 

*  That  is,  14  flone  at  8  pounds,  or  8  ftone  at  1 4  pounds  each, 
according  to  the  old  laws,  and  prefent  ufage  of  the  ftone 
weight.  The  1 1 2  pounds  is  a  very  convenient  weight  for 
a  ftandard,  becaufe  it  is  divifible  into  moreeven  parts  than 
any  lefs  number. — And  it  is  compounded  from  the  aflize 
bufhel,  it's  half  and  quarter ;  that  is  to  fay,  64,  32,  and 
16  pounds. 

There  weights  have  been  univerfally  and  immemorially  *  ufed 
in  England,  with  an  exception  to  the  weighing  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  fome  very  tew  commodities,  for  which  the  Troy 
weight  has  been  ufed  for  a  great  many  years.  When  it  was 
firft  intioduced  into  this  kingdom,  does  no  where  appear  ; 
but  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  Tables  of  theEnglifh  Silver  Coins  f, 
tells  us,  it  was  not  eftablifhed  or  ufed  at  the  mint  before  the 
18th  of  Hen.  VIII. 

*  The  apothecaries  (who,  next  to  the  goldfmiths,  are  fup- 
poled  to  make  the  moft  ufe  of  Troy  weights)  feldom  keep 
weights  atijulied  to  the  Troy  pound  heavier  than  two 
drachms ;  but,  for  all  above,  buy  and  fell  by  avoirdupois : 
and  with  them,  by  the  term  libra  in  meafure,  is  meant  the 
wine  pint ;  though  this  meafure  is  not,  fay  they,  fo  deno- 
minated, from  it's  containing  an  exaft  pound  weightofany 
liquor,  and  the  term  uncia  in  meafure  does  not  denote  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  pint,  but  the  fixteenth:  though  in 
weight,  agreeable  to  it's  fignification,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
one  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  ;  fo  that  an  ounce  in  meafure 
is  fcarce  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  in  weight. 
See  Pemberton's  Difpenfatory,  p.  44. 

f  Pa<»e  4.  Mr  Folkes  fays,  The  pound  ufed  at  the  mint  be- 
fore that  time,  called  the  tower  or  the  moneyers  pound,  was 
equal  to  5400  Troy  grains  :  and,  p.  13,  14  that  the  weight 
of  the  groat,  from  13  Ken  IV.  to  4  Edw.  IV.  was  equal 
to  60  fuch  grains.  Winch  is  agreeable  to  what  is  faid  in 
an  aft  of  paYliament  of  2  Hen.  VI.  that  the  pound  Troy  of 
coined  money  was  worth  32  fhillings  ;  for  3  2  fhillings,  or 
06  groats,  60  grains  each,  weigh  5760  grains,  or  a  pound 
Troy.  Though  by  the  fame  aft,  by  reaion  of  the  fcarcity 
of  fiU'er  money,  and  in  order  to  bring  bullion  into  the 
mint,  it  was  enacted,  That  iilver  uncoiled,  of  fhe  fame 
goodncfs  as  the  money,  fhould  be  fold  only  for  30  millings 
the  pound  Troy. 

By  reducing  the  liquid  bufhel,  or  one  eighth  of  the  hogfhead, 
from  64  to  63  pints,  it  feems  plain,  that  our  anceltors  took 
the  cubic  foot  for  their  model ;  the  contents  of  fuch  a  veflel 
beino-62  f  pints  or  pounds :  and  from  hence,  and  from  what 
has  been  (hewn  before,  it  is  not  very  unnatural  to  conclude, 
that  at  firft  our  anceftors  fixed  and  eftablifhed,  as  well  their 
weights  as  meafures,  from  known  parts  of  this  model ;  taking 
always  a  whole  number  for  each  primary  weight  or  vefTel, 
and  from  thence  proceeding,  by  a  regular  geometrical  pro- 
portion, toraife  the  greater  weights  or  meafures:  fo  that  the 
En°Wh  foot  (the  undoubted  and  univerfal  ftandard  of  all 
meafures  of  length  within  this  realm)  is  alfo  the  ftandard  for 
the  avoirdupois  *  weights,  and  all  meafures  of  capacity. 

*  The  very  name  avoirdupois,  by  which  our  common  weights 
are  known,  has  by  fome  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  of  foreign  extraction.  The  lirft  time  I  find  the 
word  ufed  in  our  laws,  is  in  an  aft  of  Edw.  III.  flat.  1. 
where  it  is  applied  to  wines  as  well  as  corn  ;  as  it  is  after- 
wards in  25  Edw.  III.  flat.  3.  c.  2.  and  16  Rich.  II.  c. 
1.  And  in  an  aft  27  Edw.  ill.  flat.  2.  c.  10.  there  is  the 
following  claufe : — '  Becaufe  we  have  perceived  fome  mer- 
chants buy  avoirdupois  merchandizes  by  one  weight  and 
fell  by  another,  we  will  and  eftablifh,  that  one  weight,  one 
meafure,  and  one  yard,  be  through  all  the  land  ;  and  that 
wools,  and  all  manner  of  avoirdupois,  be  weighed  by  even 
balance.  This  king,  in  his  14th  year,  had  direfted  ftan- 
dard weights  to  be  made  of  brafs,  and  fent  into  every  city 
and  town ;  and  I  conjefture,  that  thofe  ftandards,  from  the 
words  of  the  foregoing  claufe,  took  the  name  of  avoirdu- 
pois, and  were  the  weights  by  which  the  merchant  ufed  to 
buy.  What  were  the  lighter  weights  by  which  they  fold, 
does  not  appear,  perhaps  the  pound  Troy.  That  the  for- 
mer were  the  lawful  weights,  appears  by  an  aft  24  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  3.  where  they  are  fo  called  ;  and  butchers,  who 
before  that  time  fold  their  meat  by  hand,  were  thereby 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  beams,  fcales,  and 
weights  fealed,  called  haberdepois  (for  avoirdupois) ;  and, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  avoirdupois  weights,  now  remaining 
as  ftandards  in  the  Exchequer,  wer«  depofited  there,  as 
appears  from  the  name  and  infcription  thereon. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  fufficiently  proved, 
that  a  cubic  veflel,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to  an  Englifh  foot, 
will  contain  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  or  very  near  the 
weight  of  fpring  water:  that  weights  and  meafures,  deduced 
by  a  regular  geometrical  progreflion  from  fuch  a  veflel,  or 
from  cubic  veflels,  whofe  fides  "are  equal  to  known  parts  of 
an  Englifh  foot,  bear  an  exadt  analogy  to  each  other,  and  to 
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weights  and  meafures  raifed  from  a  pound,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  moft  ancient  aflize  laws.  This  being  con- 
fidered,  and  that  the  avoirdupois  weight  is  now  in  common 
ufe  for  determining  the  gravity  of  all  heavy  bodies;  that  this 
weight  now  is,  and  immemorially  has  been  ufed,  for  fet- 
tling the  ancient  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  upon  all 
goods  and  merchandize  taken  by  weight  (except  fome  few 
drugs,  which  are  charged  in  the  book  of  rates  by  the  ounce 
Troy)  j  and  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  proof,  either  in  our 
ancient  or  modern  laws,  to  induce  a  belief  that  this  duty  was 
ever  generally  taken  by  the  Troy  weight,  or  that  Troy  weights 
were  ever  in  general  and  common  ufe  in  this  kingdom  ;  it 
muft  furely  be  allowed,  that  the  weight  mentioned  in  our  old 
laws,  or  acts  of  parliament,  was  the  avoirdupois  weight. 

Postscript. 

The  learned  bifhop  Cumberland,  in  his  *  treatife,  fays, 
*  That  our  Englifh  avoirdupois  ounce  is  the  fame  as  the 
Roman  ounce;  and  was  probably  intioduced  into  this  king- 
dom by  the  Romans,  when  they  gave  laws  and  planted  co- 
lonies here,  and  hath  thence  continued  unchanged  to  this 
day  ;  which  is  not  commonly  obferved,  becaufe  we  ufe  the 
avoirdupois  weights  only  about  heavier  commodities;  not  in 
weighing  filver  and  gold,  which  are  weighed  by  the  Troy 
ounce;  which  I  fuppofe  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  be- 
caufe it  takes  it's  name  f  from  a  French  town,  Troyes,  in 
Champagne.'  Moft  authors  %  have  been  of  this  opinion. 
This  leads  me  compare  our  Englifh  foot  with  the  Roman 
foot,  which  Mr.  Greaves  takes  as  equal  to  967  fuch  parts,  as 
ours  is  1000.  The  Roman  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  §  to  be  equal  to  a  cubic  Roman  foot  ;  and  to 
contain  80  pounds,  or  960  ounces.  Then  the  fide  of  the  am- 
phora is  equal  to  ||  986partsof  the  Englifh  foot,  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  the  foot  deduced  by  Villalpandus  from  the  congius 
of  Vefpanan  ;  and  a  cubic  veflel,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to 
967  parts  of  the  Englifii  foot,  will  not  contain  4-  quite  904  ~ 
ounces ;  which,  if  true,  reduces  the  Roman  ounce  to  412  T~ 
grains  Troy. 

•  See  p.  11,   103,  107. 

t  Bifhop  Hooper,  p.  432.  is  of  another  opinion  as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name. 

J  See  Hooper's  Enquiry,  p.  10,  14,  92.  and  Arbuthnot's 
Tables  explained,  p.  16,  283. 

$  See  bifhop  Hooper,  p.  152,  175.  Greaves's  Mifc.  Works, 
p.  198,   199,  297,  303. 

||  For  the  cube  root  of  960  is  986,1. 

oz.         part;, 

4  The  cube  of  967  is  but  904,231063.  And  Mr.  Greaves 
himfelffays,  an  amphora  made  by  the  pes  Colotianus  held 
only  74  congii,  equal  to  900  Roman  ounces ;  which  comes 
as  near  the  cube  of  967,  as  can  be  expefted  from  the  un- 
certain method  we  took  to  determine  the  contents  of  that 
amphora,  which  was  by  filling  it  with  7  congii,  and  as  he 
guefl'ed,  about  an  half  of  milium.  See  his  Mifcellaneous 
Works,  (1737)  p.  225. 


The  Table    of  [Bufhels 


in 


Cub.  inch. 


By  the  coal  act  - 
By  the  malt  act  - 
Winchefter  bufhel 
From  the  wine  gallon 
The  Guildhall  gallon 
16  oz.  avoirdupois 
12  oz.  Troy     - 


The  following  are 
not  fupported  by  any 
law  or  authority. 

*  The  vulg.  dry  meaf. 
f  The  ale  meafure  - 


Cub. inch. 


2217,47 

2150,42 

2145,6 

1848 

1792 

1769,472 

1456,0224 


Gallons  in 


277>l83 
268,8 

268,2 

231 

224 

221,184 

182,0028 


2178 
2256 


Pints  in 


Cub. inch 


34,648 

33>6 

33>525 

28,875 

28 

27,648 

22,75035 


Wht.of 
the  gall, 
in  avoir, 
pounds. 


10,025 

9,722 

9,6 

S>354 
8,101 
8 
6,5826 


272,25 
282 


34,0625 
35>25 


9,8468 
.1995 
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*  Dr.  Arbuthnot  gives  a  table  of  the  vulgar  dry  meafure,  as 
the  contents  of  the  Winchefter  meafure.  And  he  had  fo 
little  regard  to  the  avoirdupois  weight,  that  he  does  not 
give  any  table  thereof. 

T  The  ale  meafure  even  exceeds  the  coal  meafure. —  And  the 
excefs  of  the  ale  meafure  above  the  Winchefter  is  more 
than  one  in  twenty  of  the  laft  meafure. 

|]  See  what  is  faid  before. — So  far  Mr.  Reynardfon. 

All  meafures  whatfoever  are  either  receptive  or  applicative. 

The  meafures  of  capacity,  or  receptive  meafures,  are  again 

comprehended   under  the   denomination  of  liquid  and  dry 

meafures. 

The  liquid,  for  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  ale,  and 

fuch  other  goods. 

The  dry,  for  grains,  fait,  coals,  and  fuch  like. 

Applicative  meafures  are  either, 

The  yard,  ell,  cane,  aune,  and  other  fuch   meafures,  for 

linen  and  woollen   cloth,  filks,    laces,   ribbons,  and  other, 

fuch  goods.     Or, 

Th* 
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The  inch,  foof,  &c.  for  wood,  or  other  longer  meafures  of 
that  nature,  for  land,  &c. 

Not  to  fpeak  of  the  fraitions  of  an  Englifh  pint,  which  are 
not  worth  the  mentioning  in  a  book  of  trade,  the  reader 
may  obferve,  that  two  pints  make  a  quart,  two  quarts  a  pot- 
tle, and  two  pottles  a  gallon;  which  meafure  contains  282 
folid  inches,  and  holds  of  rain-water  ten  pounds  three  ounces, 
or  a  little  more,  avoirdupois  weight  ;  eight  gallons  make  a 
firkin  of  ale,  two  firkins  make  a  kilderkin,  two  kilderkins  a 
barrel,  and  twelve  barrels  a  laft. 

It  is  otherwife  in  meafuring  of  beer;  for,  though  the  fmall 
meafures  for  ale  and  for  beer  be  the  fame,  yet  they  reckon  but 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  and  count  nine  of  beer  to  the  firkin  ; 
two  fuch  firkins  to  the  kilderkin,  and  two  kilderkins  to  the 
barrel.  One  barrel  and  a  half,  or  three  kilderkins,  or  fix 
firkins,  or  54  gallons  of  beer,  make  a  hogfhead  of  beer; 
two  hogfheads  make  a  pipe  or  butt,  and  two  pipes  a  ton, 
confifiing  of  1728  pints,  weighing  fo  many  pounds. 
The  wine  meafures  are  fmaller  than  thofe  for  ale  and  beer, 
to  which  they  bear  the  fame  proportion  as  four  to  five  ;  fo 
that  four  gallons  of  ale  and  beer  are  very  near  five  gallons 
of  wine.  And  each  gallon  of  wine  is  231  cubical  inches, 
and  holds  eight  pounds,  one  ounce,  and  four  drachms,  avoir- 
dupois weight,  of  rain- water;  eighteen  of  thefe  gallons  make 
a  rundlet,  42  a  tierce,  63  a  hogfhead,  84  a  puncheon,  126 
a  pipe  or  butt,  and  252  a  ton. 

One  pint  of  wine  weighs  one  pound  i  ounce  Troy,  and  a 
ton  1700  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Note,  What  we  generally  call  a  tierce,  in  fpeaking  of  wine 
meafure,  is  one  third  part  of  a  puncheon,  and  one  fixth  of 
a  ton. 

Formerly  they  made  ufe  of  the  wine  meafure  for  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  &c.  But  now  that  is  forbid  under  fevere  penalties, 
and  none  but  the  Winchefter  meafure  is  ufed.  And  as  for 
vefTels,  in  which  beer,  ale,  &c.  are  Contained,  there  is  a 
ftatute,  23  Hen.  VIII.  giving  power,  to  the  wardens  of  the 
myftery  of  coopers  within  the  city  of  London,  to  fearch 
and  gauge  all  vefTels  made  for  ale,  beer,  &c.  (and  alfo  for 
foap)  to  be  fold  within  the  city,  fuburbs,  or  two  miles  there- 
of; and  examining  their  contents  and  weight,  and  finding 
them  right,  to  mark  them  with  St.  Andrew's  crofs. 
And,  by  fiat.  31  Eliz.  all  brewers  are  forbid  to  fell,  or  put 
to  fale  in  London,  the  fuburbs,  or  within  two  miles  com- 
pafs  of  the  fuburbs,  any  beer  or  ale  in  butts,  pipes,  punche- 
ons, hogfheads,  tierces,  or  fuch  other  foreign  vefTels,  'till 
they  be  gauged  by  the  matter  and  wardens  of  the  coopers  of 
the  city  of  London. 

By  ftatute  16  and  17  Car.  II.  It  is  ordained  that  all  fea-coals 
brought  into  the  river  of  Thames  fhall  be  fold  by  the  chal- 
dron, to  contain  36  bufhels  heaped,  according  to  the  bufhel 
fealed  for  that  purpofe  at  Guildhall,  London.  And  coals, 
fold  by  weight,  are  to  be  fold  after  the  rate  of  1 12  pounds  to 
the  hundred,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  all  the 
coals,  and  double  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record,  or  upon  complaint  to  the  lord-mayor  and 
juflices  ;  one  half  to  the  perfon  complaining,  and  the  other 
to  the  poor,  or  repairing  of  the  highways  within  the  parifh, 
&c.  And,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  London  are  impowered  to  fet  rates  and  prices 
upon  coals  to  be  fold  by  retail,  allowing  a  competent  clear 
profit  to  the  retailer.  This  ftatute  by  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  36.  is  made  perpetual. 

The  received  proportion  in  the  weights  of  liquids  is  thus: 
The  amphora  of  die  Romans  held,  of  rain-water  or  wine, 


50  pounds  of  Antwerp  weight ;   107  T'£  of  which  make  1  fi 
pounds  of  London ;  fo  that   it   is  a  little  more  than   5  pef 
cent-  larger  than  ours. 
And  a  meafure,  containing  of  wine  or  rain-water  50  pounds 


Contains  of  river-water 

Of  butter  or  oil 

Of  linfeed  oil 

Of  honey 

Of  quick  filver 


53 

45 
39 
35 

850 


Of  receptive  meafu'es  for  dry  goods,  fuch  as  corn,  and  all 
forts  of  grains,  &c.  there  is 

Firft,  the  gallon,  which  is  larger  than  the  wine  gallon,  and 
fmaller  than  the  ale  gallon,  contains  272  i  inches  cubical, 
and  holds  the  weight  of  9  pounds,  13  ounces,  12  i  drachms, 
avoirdupois  weight  ;  2  gallons  make  a  peck,  4  pecks  a 
bufhel,  4  bufhels  a  coomb,  or  cumock,  2cumocksaquarter, 
feam  or  raft";  and  10  quarters  a  laft,  which  contains  5120 
pints,  and  the  fame  number  of  pounds  Troy  weight. 
This  is  called  Winchefter  meafure,  and  by  it,  fait,  lime,  and 
coals  are  meafured  :  but,  in  meafuring  the  two  latter  of  thefe 
commodities,  the  meafures  are  heaped,  or  elfe  5  ftricked 
pecks  are  allowed  to  the  bufhel.  36  Bufhels  make  a  chal- 
dron of  coals,  and,  on  fhipboard,  21  chaldrons  are  allowed 
to  the  fcore. 

A  Table  of  Dry  Receptive  Measures. 


Qrts. 

Pints 
2 

Gal. 

Pott. 
2 

2 

4 

4 
8 

Peck 

2 

4 

8 

16 

Bufh 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

Qrtr 

8 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

Wey 

5 
10 

40 

160 

320 

640 

1280 

2560 

Laft 

2 

ho 

320 

640 

1280 

2560 

S'20 

A  bufhel,  water  meafure,  contains  five  pecks.  Some  make 
fix  quarters  of  meal  a  weye,  and  one  weye  three  quarters  a 
laft. 

The  fmalleft  applicative  meafure  is  a  barley  corn,  of  which] 
Three  make  one  finger's  breadth  or  inch. 
Four  inches  one  hand,  or  hand's  breadth. 
Three  hands  one  foot. 

One  foot  and  a  half,  or  four  hands  and  a  half,  one  cubit. 
Two  cubits  one  yard,  of  fixteen  nails. 
One  yard  and  a  quarter  one  ell. 
And  again, 

Five  feet  make  one  geometrical  pace. 
Six  feet  one  fathom  ;  and 
Sixteen  feet  and  a  half  one  perch,  pole,  or  rod. 
Forty  perches  one  furlong;  and 

Eight  furlongs  one  Englifh  mile,  according  to  the  ftatute 
11.  Hen.  VII. 

Sixty  Englifh  miles  and  a  half,  make  a  degree  (though  a  de- 
gree be  generally  computed  only  fixty  miles.) 


A    Table   of  Long    Measures. 


63360 

21160 

7040|Sz8o 

3520I1760 

1408 

1056 

880 

320 

8 

1    [Mile 

79ZO 

2640 

280 

660 

440 

220 

176 

.32 

1 10 

40 

1 

Furl] 

198 

66 

82 

16 

n 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Pole 

72 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Fath 

60 

20 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Pace 

45 

»5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

EH 

36 

12 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Yarc 

1 

18 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Feet 

Cub. 

12 

4 

• 

1 

9 

3 

1 

Span 

3 

1 

Palm 

Jnche6 

Another 
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Another  Table  of  Long  Measure. 


Inches 

Feet 

12 

Yard 

3 

3° 

Pole 

5^ 

loi 

198 

Furl. 

40 

220 

1760 

660 

280 

7920 

Mile 

8 

320 

63360 

In  this  table,  the  pole  or  perch  is  computed  to  befixteen  feet 
and  a  half,  which  is  the  ftatute  meafure;  but  there  are  fome 
cuftomary  meafures  which  are  more,  as  for  fens  and  wood- 
lands they  reckon  eighteen  feet  to  the  pole,  and  for  forefts 
twenty-one. 

A  Table  of  Superficial  Measures. 


Feet 

Yard 

9 

Pole 

3°i 

272i 

Rood 

40 

1210 

I089O 

Acre 

4 

160 

4810 

4356° 

Mile 

640 

2560 

1 0240c 

30976 

27878400 

In  this  table,  you  have  in  a  fquare  mile  640  fquare  acres, 
2560  fquare  roods,  &c.  in  a  fquare  acre  4  fquare  roods,  160 
fquare  poles,  &c.  in  a  fquare  pole  30  ^  fquare  yards,  and 
272  i  fquare  feet,  and  in  a  fquare  yard  9  feet  fquare.  Which 
beinw  Tightly  underftood,  all  the  tables  of  reduction  are  fuf- 
ficiently  explained. 

The  Englifh  mile,  by  ftatute  law,  confifts  of  5280  London 
feet,  or  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs  ;  of  theie  miles,  the  ex- 
pe'  imems  of  Mr.  Norwood  and  Mr.  Picart,  demonftrate  69 
and  fomewhat  more,  to  be  a  degree  of  the   earth's  furface, 
though  a  degree  has  generally  been  reckoned  but  60  miles. 
A  marine  league  is  the  20th  part  of  a  degree,  and  moft  na- 
tions a»ree  to  reckon  fo  for  diftances  at  fea. 
A  French  league  is  the  25th  part  of  a   degree,  being  near 
two  Englifh  miles  and  three  quarters. 
A  German  mile  is   reckoned  to  be  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  de- 
gree, or  better  than  four  Englifh  miles. 
A  Dutch  mile,  or  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Holland,  is  near  the 
nineteenth  part  of  a  degree,  being  about  three  Englifh  miles 
and  an  half. 

An  Italian  mile  is  1000  paces  of  five  Roman  feet  each, 
and  the  Roman  foot  being  £  of  an  inch  lefs  than  the  London 
foot,  or  as  29  is  to  30,  it  follows,  that  76  Italian  miles  are 
neareft  to  a  degree,  and  the  Turkifh  miles  are  reputed  equal 
to  the  Italian. 

The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Hungarians,  make  long  miles, 
about  a  German  mile  and  a  half,  or  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Eng- 
lifh miles  ;  the  Polifh  miles  are  near  equal  to  the  Dutch 
miles,  and  reckoned  about  20  to  a  degree. 
The  Scotch  and  Irifh  miles  are  longer  than  the  Englifh  by 
about  half. 

The  Spanifii  league  is  eftimated  at  four  Italian  miles,  and 
are  reckoned  "17  1  to  a  degree. 

The  Ruffians  ufe  a  fhort  meafure  they  call  vorft,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile. 
The  Arabian  mile,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  an 
Englifh  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Things  that  are  not  fold  by  weight  and  meafure,  are  fold  by 
tale. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  when  mankind  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  numbers,  they  counted  by  their  fingers, 
as  many  Indian  nations  do  at  this  time  :  and  thence,  probably 
it  is,  that  the  numerical  letters,  cyphers,  and  words  are  at 
moft  but  ten,  and  in  fome  places  only  five. 
Several  forts  of  goods  are  counted  after  that  manner,  fuch  as 
fifh,  hides,  paper,  parchment,  fables,  and  other  things. 
Uod  and  ling,  and  fuch  fifh,  have  134  to  the  100. 
Eels  25  to  the  ftrike,  and  10  ftrike  to  the  bind. 
Herrings  iaototheioo,  and  1200  to  the  1000,  which  make 
a  barrel,  and  twelve  barrels  make  a  laft. 
Of  furrs,    filches,    grays,    jennets,    martins,    mincks,    and 
fables,  forty  fkins  make  a  timber;  and  other  fkins  have  five 
fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Of  paper,  twenty-four  (beets  to  the  quire,  twenty  quires  to 
the  ream,  and  ten  reams  to.a  bale. 

Of  parchment,  twelve  fkins  make  a  dozen,  and  five  dozen 
a  roll. 

Of  hides,  ten  go  to  a  dicker,  and  twenty  to  a  laft. 
Hay  is  fold  by  the  trufs,  containing  fifty- fix  pounds,  or  the 
loud  of  thirty-fix  trufles  *. 

.*  Stat.  2  Will,  and  Mar.    cap.  8.  §.  16.  every  trufs  of  old 
hay  offered  to  be  fold  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
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fter,  and  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  between  the  lafl  of 
Auguft  and  the  firit  of  June,  thai!  contain  561b  and  every 
trufs  offered  to  be  fold  between  the  firft  of  Jun<;  and  the  laft 
ofAuguit,  being  new  hay  of  thefummer  «row:h,  flial'l  con- 
tain 6olb.  being  old  hny,  c61b;  and  the  perlon  bringin 
the  famelhall  forfeit  for  every  trufs  of  Ids  weight,  i  s._6d  . 

Glafs  by  the  feam  of  twenty  four  ftcne,  and  the  ftone  of  five 
pounds. 

A  laft  cf  gunpowder  contains  twenty-four  barrels,  and  the 
barrel  a  hundred  pounds. 

By  avoirdupois  weight  is  weighed  all   things  that  have  wade, 
as  all  grocery  wares,  rofin,  wax,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,   foap, 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  &c.  all  bafe  metals  and  minerals,  as  iicn^ 
fteel,  lead,  copper,  allum,  copperas,  &c. 
The  ton  avoir  dupois  is  20  hundred  of  all  things,  except  lead, 
which  has  but  19  hundred  and  a  half  to  the  ton,  or  fodder. 
The  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  contains   112   pounds,  the 
ftone,  or  half  quarter  of  the  hundred,  is  14  pounds. 
But    allum,  c  innamon,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and   fugar,  have 
but  13  pounds  and   an  half  to  the  ftone,  or   half-quarter  of 
the  hundred;  271b.  to  the  quarter,  541b.  to  the  half,  and 
108  lb.  to  the  whole  hundred. 

Effex  cheefe  and  butter  are  weighed  by  the  clove,  or  hal- 
ftone, allowing  81b.  to  each  clove,  and  32  cloves,  or  1561b. 
to  the  weye  ;  and  in  Suffolk  they  allow  42  cloves,  or  3361b. 
to  the  weye. 

Wool  is  lold  by  the  clove,  allowing  but  7  lb.  to  the  clove>, 
14b.  to  the  ftone,  281b.  to  the  tod,  i82lb.  to  the  weye, 
364  lb.  to  the  fack,  and  4368  lb.  to  the  laft. 
A  faggot  of  fteel  is  120  lb.  a  burthen  of  gad  fteel  is  9  fcore, 
or  1 80  lb.  561b  of  butter,  or  60  lb.  of  foap,  make  a  firkin, 
and  2  firkins  of  either  make  a  barrel. 
Butchers  allow  but  81b.  to  the  ftone. 

Of  Measures  for  Extended  Bodies. 

In  England  they  make  ufe  of  the  aune  or  ell,  for  linen 
only  ;  the  yard,  or  verge,  being  the  ordinary  meafure  for 
cloth,  filks,  and  all  other  fuch  goods. 

As  for  timber,  and  other  fuch  goods  which  have  likewifc 
length  and  breadth,  as  well  as  fluffs,  they  are  meafured  by 
the  foot,  which  is  compofed  of  inches,  and  the  inches  of 
lines  ;  thofe  meafures  being  likewife  longer  and  fhorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  of  each  country. 

The  veffels  in  which  liquid  goods,  fuch  as  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  beer,  oil,  honey,  &c.  are  kept,  as  every  other  thing, 
have  alfo  different  names  in  feveral  countries,  fuch  as  barrel, 
pipe,  hogfhead,  butt,  tierce,  muid,  futaille,  &c.  of  which 
more  in  the  fequel. 

The  meafures  for  grain,  fait,  and  other  fuch  goods,  are  alfo 
different  from  one  another,  and  have  their  different  names, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  it's  place. 

All  forts  of  metals,  fuch  as  gold,  filver,  brafs,  tin,  lead,  &c. 
as  well  as  many  forts  of  filks,  wool,  thread,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  goods,  as  fpiceries,  foap,  tallow,  cheefe.  butter,  &c. 
are  fold  by  certain  quantities  called  weights,  which  likewife 
are  different  from  one  another  in  their  names  and  forts. 

Of  the  divifion  of  Measures  for  extended  bodies,  their 
differences,  and  the  addition  of  fradtions  by  the  aliquot 
parts,  &c. 

Of  Foreign    Measures. 

The  meafures  for  extended  bodies,  as  aunes  or  ells,  cane?» 
verges,  or  yards,  &c.  for  meafuring  of  cloth,  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver, filk-ftuff,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  &c.  are  commonly 
divided  by  merchants  into  the  following  parts  : 

i,  A,  £,  and  TI§.,  or  j,  |,  TL,  and  TV 

Remarks. 

As  for  the  aunes,  and  other  meafures  in  foreign  places,  whither 
merchants  may  go  to  buy  goods,  it  is  very  eafy  to  meafure 
them,  either  with  acompafs  or  a  geometrical  foot  of  England, 
Holland,  or  any  other  country  ;  for  knowing  how  many  feet, 
inches,  and  lines,  there  is  in  the  aune  of  Paris,  or  any  other 
city,  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  it  into  our  yard  of  London,  and  to 
difcover  the  difference  that  is  between  them. 
For  the  companion  of  the  Englifh  ell  with  that  of  the  princi- 
pal trading  countries  of  Europe,  fee  the  article  England, 
where  you  will  find  them  reprefented  by  tabular  infpedtion, 
with  regard  to  thofe  feveral  places. 

Measures    for    Liqjjid    Goods. 

Having  given  a  fuccincf  account  of  the  meafures  made  ufe 
of  for  extended  goods,  and  of  their  difference  and  confor- 
mity with  one  another,  the  next  thing  that  falls  under  con- 
fideration,  is  the  different  forts  of  veffels  ufed  for  containing 
of  liquids;  fuch  as  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  cyder,  beer,  oil, 
&c.  of  which  I  fhall  treat  with  as  much  order  and  brevity  as 
poffible. 

Of  M  £  a  s  u  R  E  s  for  Wi  n  e  and  Vinegar. 

The  veffels  for  containing  wine  and  brandy  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  quantities  tlu-y  contain,  and  the 
countries  wheie  they  are  made  ufe  of. 

E  e  e  The 
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The  vefiel  called  in  Germany  woeder,  made  ufe  of  for  keep- 
ing the  wines  that  grow  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  do 
ordinarily  contain  14  aams  of  Amsterdam,  but  fometimes 
they  contain  more  and  fometimes  lefs. 

The  aam  of  Amfterdam  is  a  meafure  of  4  anckers,   reckoning 
the  ancker  of  2  fteckans.     See  the  article  Aam. 
The  fteckan  contains  16  mingles,  each  of  which  makes  two 
pints. 

The  verge,  or  verteel,  of  the  wines  upon  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mofelle,  &c.  is  reckoned  but  6  mingles,  that  of  brandy  is 
counted  6  ^  mingles,  as  we  fhal!  fee  hereafter. 
The  hogfhead  of  Bourdeaux,  according  to  the  juft  meafure, 
fhould  contain  12  \  fteckans,  or  200  mingles  of  wine  and 
lee*  and  12  fteckans,  or  192  mingles  clear  wine  ;  fo  that  the 
tun  of  Bourdeaux,  confuting  of  4  hogfheads,  contains  50 
fteckans,  or  800  mingles,  wine  and  lee,  and  48  fteckans,  or 
768  mingles  clear  wine. 

The  tun  of  Bayonne,  and  other  places  thereabout,  is  reckoned 
240  fteckans,  mealure  of  Amfterdam,  there  being  likewife  4 
hogfheads  to  a  tun. 

In  England,  and  efpecially  at  London,  they  reckon  the  hogf- 
head 63,  and  the  tun  252  gallons.  The  faid  gallon  weighs 
7  i.  pounds  weight  of  London  ;  fo  that  the  63  gallons,  or  the 
hogfhead,  ftiould  weigh  472 f pounds,  and  the  tun  1890 
pounds  weight  of  London.  The  faid  gallon  is  faid  to  contain 
4  Paris  pints. 

The  hogfhead  of  Bourdeaux  fhould  contain  1 10  pots  with  thc- 
lee,  and  100  pots  clear  wine,  meafure  of  the  faid  place  ;  fo 
that  the  faid  pot  of  Bourdeatyc  contains  about  2  mingles  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  Bourdeaux  tun  of  wine  fhould  weigh  with  the  hogfhead, 
2000  pounds  weight;  and,  in  marine  terms  in  freighting  of 
fhips,  by  a  ton,  is  meant  2000  pounds  weight ;  fo  that,  when 
it  is  faid  any  fhip  is  of  fo  many  tons,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  the  fhip  can  carry  fo  many  times  2000  pounds  weight; 
though  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  other  northern  countries, 
they  only  talk  of  lafts,  containing  2  tons  each,  or  4000  pounds 
weight. 

The  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines  are  ordinarily  fold  at  Amfter- 
dam, the  former  at  fo  many  florins  of  about  20  each,  current 
money,  and  the  latter  fo  many  rixdollars,  of  50  ftivers  each, 
current  money,  for  the  aam  of  20  verges,  or  verteels,  the 
verge  being,  at  that  rate,  6  mingles,  as  already  faid. 
French,  Spanifh,  and  Portugal  wines  are  fold  at  fo  many 
pound  grofs  the  tun  of  4  hogfheads,  and  there  is  ordinarily 
I  per  cent,  rebate  for  payment  in  ready  money,  both  buyer 
and  feller  paying  brokerage,  each  6  ftivers  per  tun. 
The  muid  of  Paris  contains  150  quarts,  or  300  pints  with  the 
lee,  and  280  pints  clear  wine,  meafure  of  Paris. 
There  are  all  over  France  a  great  many  veffels  for  keeping  of 
wine,  different  from  one  another,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  feveral  provinces  where  they  are  made  ufe  of;  of  which, 
though  there  be  fcarce  any  poffibility  to  give  an  exact  account, 
we  fhall  here  fet  down  the  regular  fractions  of  the  muid  of 
Paris,  3  of  which  make  the  tun  of  France;  and,  as  we  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  meafures  of  the  other  provinces  of 
France,  we  fhall  give  as  diftincl  an  account  as  we  can  of 
their  contents. 

The  pint  of  Paris  is  a  meafure  pretty  well  known  all  over  the 
world  ;  2  of  thofe  pints  make  1  quart,  4  quarts  1  fextier,  and 
36  fextiers  1  muid  of  Paris;  3  of  which  (as  is  already  faid) 
make  i  tun  of  France. 

The  meafure  they  make  ufe  of  in  Provence  is  called  a  mille- 
role  ;  that  of  Thouloufe  fhould  weigh  130  pounds,  and  ought 
to  contain  66  Paris  pints,  which  is  about  ico  pints  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

At  Montpelier,  and  feveral  other  places  of  Languedoc,  their 
muid  contains  18  fextiers,  and  the  fextier  32  pots;  fo  that 
the  muid,  which  makes  but  35  fteckans,  or  560  mingles  of 
Amfterdam,  makes  756  pots  of  Montpelier ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  pot  of  Montpelier  is  T'f  lefs  than  the  mingle  of 
Amfterdam.  However,  you  muft  here  take  notice  that  the 
cafks  of  Montpelier  are  not  all  of  an  equal  meafure,  fome  be- 
ing bigger  than  others ;  and,  in  feveral  places  of  Provence, 
as  well  as  High  and  Low  Languedoc,  they  frequently  tranf- 
port  wines,  oils,  and  other  fuch  goods,  in  veflels  made  of 
goat-fkins. 

The  butts  and  pipes  of  Seville,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Lifbon, 
Port  a  Port,  Canaries,  and  Ifles  of  Fagel,  &c.  are  likewife 
of  different  fizes;  for  the  tun  of  Malaga,  confifting  of  2 
butts  or  pipes  (which  they  call  Perfemyn  at  Amfterdam)  is 
reckoned  only  36  or  37  fteckans;  and  thofe  of  other  places 
are  reckoned  at  25  or  26  fteckans  the  butt  or  pipe. 
As  for  the  wine  at  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  it  is  fold  at  fo 
many  rixdollars  of  48  ftivers,  or  3  marks  lubs  per  tun. 

Of   Brandy. 

French  Spanifh,  and  Portuguese  brandy,  is  ordinarily  put 
into  big  cafks,  which  fome  call  pipes,  others  butts,  others 
pieces,  viz.  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  places,  there  being 
no  pofitive  meafure  regulated  for  that  liquor. 
In  France  it  is  ordinarily  put  into  great  cafks,  which  they  call 
at  Bourdeaux  pieces,  at  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Cognac,  Mont- 


guion,   the  Iile  of  Rhe,  fyc.  pipes,  whi<  h  (as  we  have  all 
faid)  contain  fome  more  than  others,  there  being  fome  which 
hold  at  Amfterdam  fiom  60  to  90  verges,  or  verteels;  and 
they  reduce  tnofe  meafures  into  hogftieads,  by  reckoning  as 

tinder,  for 
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-27  Verges  of  Cognac,  Montguion,  Rochelle,  andthelfle 
of  Rhe. 

29  Of  Nantes,   and  other  places  in  Brit;iny  and  Anjou. 
32  Of  Bourdeaux,  and  other  places  in  Guienne. 

32  Of  Bayonne,  and  places  thereabouts. 

30  Of  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  of  Holland. 
30  Of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck. 

-27  Of  Embden. 


In  Provence  and  Languedoc  they  fell  it  at  fo  much  the  quin- 
tal,  or  too  weight  with  the  cafk. 

At  Bruges  they  call  the  verges  fefters,  of  16  ftoups  to  a  fefter, 
which  they  fell  at  fo  much  a  ftoup. 

At  London,  and  generally  through  all  England,  they  count 
only  by  gallons,  as  we  have  faid  already. 
The  mingle  of  brandy  weighs,  at  Amfterdam,  2  pounds  4 
ounces;  and  the  verge,  or  verteel,  about  14  pounds;  at 
which  rate  the  30  verges  muft  weigh  about  320  pounds. 
At  Bourdeaux,  though  pieces  of  brandy  contain  from  50  to 
90  verges,  they  reckon  but  32  to  the  hogfhead  ;  the  verge  is 
fomething  lefs  than  3  f  pots. 

You  muft  know  that  whatever  there  is  at  Bourdeaux  in  a 
piece  of  brandy  more  than  50  verges,  is  called  by  the  farmers 
of  the  king's  duty  exces,  or  an  excefs,  and  pays  fo  much 
per  verge  befides  the  duties  of  ibrtie,  or  exportation  (as  they 
call  it)  for  the  50  verges. 

Thofe  that  make  brandy  feldom  or  never  put  it  in  fmal!  bar- 
rels, or  tierces,  except  it  be  deligncd  for  fome  particular 
places  in  America,  or  elfewhere,  where  thofe  fmall  meafures 
are  advantageoufly  fold  to  people,  who,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  pipe  at  a  time;  for  a  piece  of  brandy  that 
contains  perhaps  1  f  of  an  ordinary  piece,  cofts  but  very  little 
more  of  freight  and  carriage  than  one  that  contains  lor  *  lefs. 
At  Hamburgh  it  is  likewife  fold  at  fo  many  pounds  grofs,  of 
7  {-  marks  lubs  per  pound  grofs,  or  at  fo  many  rixdollars  in 
banco ;  but  at  Lubeck  it  is  paid  in  current  money,  there 
being  no  bank. 

At  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  and  Embden,  it  is  alfo  fold  at  fo 
many  rixdollars ;  and  in  this  laft  place  the  hogfhead  is  counted 
but  27  verges. 

At  London  it  is  fold  by  the  ton  of  252  gallons ;  and,  in  fhorr, 
in  every  country  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
which  muft  always  be  ftri<5tly  enquired  into  by  the  dealers  for 
their  government. 

Of  Measures  for  Oil  of  Olives. 

The  oil  of  olives  is  ordinarily  kept  in  butts  or  pipes,  contain- 
ing from  20  to  25  fteckans,  at  16  mingles  a  fteckan;  and 
there  go  717  mingles,  or  1434  pints  of  Amfterdam,  to  the 
tun  of  oil.  They  reckon  at  Genoa  that  the  barrel  of  oil  of 
olives  weighs  187  |  pounds  nett,  of  their  weights,  which 
make  125  pounds  of  Amfterdam  ;  and  14  barrels  make  717 
mingles  of  the  faid  place,  or  thereabout. 
At  Leghorn,  the  barrel  of  oil  of  olives  weighs  85  pounds  of 
their  weight,  which  is  a  little  more  than  59  pounds  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

In  Provence  they  fell  it  by  the  meafure  of  that  country,  called 
millerolle,  containing  66  Paris  pints,  which  make  about  100 
pints  of  Amfterdam  :  and,  in  fome  places  of  that  country 
and  of  Lower  Languedoc,  they  put  it  in  certain  veflels  made 
of  goat-fkins,  as  they  do  the  wine. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  put  in  butts  and  pipes,  to  be  car- 
ried over  feas,  and  Tbmetimes•  in  great  earthen  veflels  called 
jars. 

Of  Measures  for  Fish- Oil. 

Coarfe  fifh-oi!  is  ordinarily  kept  in  barrels,  containing  from 
15  to  20  fteckans  each. 

Of  Measures  for  Honey. 

Honey  is  kept  in  many  different  forts  of  veflels  of  wood  and 
earth,  and  fold  in  fome  places  by  meafure,  and  in  other  places 
by  weight. 

At  Amfterdam  they  fell  it  at  fo  many  pounds  grofs  per  ton, 
confifting  of  6  tierces  or  aams,  or  by  fo  many  florins  the 
barrel,  or  the  ioo  weight.  The  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne 
honey  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  30 1.  to  40 1.  grofs  the  tun. 

Of  Round  Measures  for  Grain,  &c. 

As  the  great  diverfity  of  meafures  of  capacity  renders  it  very 
troublefome  for  merchants  to  calculate  the  quantities  thereof, 
it  will  be  very  neccfiary  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  that  are 
ufed  in  the  principal  places  of  Europe  for  trade., 
The  laft  is  of  feveral  forts,  but  all  comprehended  in  thefe  two, 
viz.  the  fea-laft  and  that  ufed  by  land.  j 


A  laft  is  reckoned  at  fea  both  with  regard 
weight  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 
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In  meafure,  there  are  allowed  to  a  laft  of  goods  2  tuns,  or  8 
hogflie  ds  of  wine,  5  pieces  of  brandy  or  prunes,  12  barrels 
of  'herring;,  or  peafe,  13  barrels  of  pitch,  4  pipes  or  butts  of 
•  jf  olives,  and  7  quarters  or  barrels  of  fifh-oil. 
By  weight,  there  is  generally  allowed  to  the  laft  4000  lb.  but, 
ool.  is  bulky,  they  reckon  only  2000  lb.  to  the  laft  thereof, 
arid  jfroolb.  of  almonds;  and  fo  likewife  they  make  fome 
abatements  of  fevcral  other  forts  of  goods,  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk. 

The  land  laft  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  there  being  fome 
difference  introduced  by  cuftom  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  Measures  of  Capacity   of  Amsterdam   and 
Holland,  &c. 

The  laft  of  Amfterdam  contains  27  muds,  and  each  mud  4 

fchcppels. 

Or,  otherwife,  the  laft  of  Amfterdam  contains  36  facks,  and 

the  fack  3  fcheppels. 

So  that  the  mud  is  7  of  the  fcheppel,  and  the  cheppel  is  only 

~  of  the  mud. 

A  laft  of  wheat  commonly  weighs  between  4200  and  4800  lb. 

Rye  between  4000  and  42001b.  and  barley  between  3200 

and  3400  lb. 

But  thofe  commodities  are  fo  much  fubjedt  to  alteration  by 

their  humidity,  5cc.  that  there  is  but  little  certainty  in  their 

weight. 

1  he  laft  of  Amfierdam  makes   19  fextiers  of  Paris,  or  38 

bufhels  of  Bourdeaux;    and   three   lafts   make  4  muds  of 

Rouen. 

The  laft  of  Munickendam,  Edam,  Purmeran,  and  feveral 

other  places  of  North  Holland,  is  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 

Amfterdam. 

But  that  of  Hoorn  and  Enchuyfen,  being  likewife  towns  in 

North  Holland,  is  of  22  muds,  or  44  facks,  of  2  fcheppels 

each ;  and  fo  is  that  of  Muyden,  Naerden,  and  Weefoop, 

fmall  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Haerlem  they  reckon  38  facks  to  the  laft,  their  facks  con- 

fifting  of  3  fcheppels,  4  of  which  make  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam, 

and  14  of  thofe  facks  make  1  hoedt  of  Delft. 

The  laft  of  Alckmaer,  in  North  Holland,  contains  26  facks. 

They  reckon  44  facks  to  the  laft  of  Leyden,  and  8  fcheppels 

to  the  fack. 

The  laft  of  Rotterdam,  Delft,  and  Schiedam,  is  compofed 

of  29  facks,  and  the  fack  of  3  fcheppels,  of  which  10  f  make 

1  hoedt  j  where,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  laft  of  thofe 

places  is  2  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Tergow  they  reckon  28  facks  to  the  laft,  3  fcheppels  to 

the  fack,  and  32  fcheppels  to  the  hoedt. 

Of  the  Last  of  Utrecht. 

At  Utrecht  they  reckon  25  muds,  or  facks,  to  the  laft,  iof 

of  which  facks  make  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Amesfort  is  compofed  of  64  fcheppels. 

That  of  Montfoort,  Yffelftein,  Vianen,  &c.  is  greater  than 

that  of.  Rotterdam ;  it  is  compofed  of  18  muds,    and  the 

mud  of  2  facks. 

Of  the  Last  of  Friesland. 

1  he  laft  of  Leeuwarden,  Haerlingen,  and  other  towns  of 

Weft  Friefland,  is  compofed  of  33  muds. 

And  that  of  Groningen  in  Eaft  Friefland  is  of  the  fame  meafure. 

.OftheLAST  of  Guelderland,  and  the  country  of  Cleves. 

The  laft  of  Nimeguen,  Arnhem,  and  Drefburgh,  is  com- 
pofed of  22  mouvers,  and  the  mouver  of  4  fcheppels,  8  of 
which  mouvers  make  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 
At  Thiel  they  reckon  33  fcheppels  to  the  laft. 
At  Burenande  68  fcheppels. 
At  Haerderwick  they  reckon  n  muds  to  10  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Over-Yssel. 

The  laft  of  Campen  is  of  25  muds  for  corn,  9  of  which  make 
1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

And  9  muids  of  Zwoll  make  likewife  I  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 
,  The  laft  of  Deventer  contains  36  muids  of  4  fcheppels  each. 

Of  the  Last  of  Zealand. 

The  laft  of  Middleburgh  is  compofed  of  4  £  facks  of  2  fchep- 
pels each,  or  a  little  more;  and  that  of  Flefling,  Zirickzee, 
the  Brill,  and  fome  other  places,  is  fomewhat  different  from 
it,  the  fack  being  there  reckoned  2  \  fcheppels. 

Qf  the  Last  of  Brabant. 

The  laft  of  Antwerp  is  compofed  of  38  verteels,  of  which 
37  -f  make  1  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

Their  verteel  is  compofed  of  4  mukens,  and  32  verteels  make 
the  fack  for  oats. 

At  Bruffels  they  reckon  25  facks  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am- 
fterdam. 
I    At  Malines  they  reckon  28  verteels  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

The  laft  of  Louvain  is  compofed  of  37  muds,  and  each  mud 
qW  halfters. 


At  Breda  and  Steenbergue  they  reckon  33  1  verteels  to  fh« 
corn-laft,   and  29  for  or.ts ;  and  13  verteels  make  8  facks,  of 

1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

At  Bergen-op-Zoom,  they  allow  34  verteels  to  the  laft  of 
corn,  and  28  f  for  oats. 

That  of  Bois-  le-  Due  is  compofed  of  20  ],-  mouvers,  8  of  which 
make  1  hoedt  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  feveral  towns  in  Flanders. 

The  laft  of  Ghent  is  compofed  of  56  halfters  f^r  corn,  and  of 
38  for  oats :  their  mud  is  compofed  of  6  lacks,  each  fack  of 

2  halfters. 

Ac  Bruges  the  laft  is  compofed  of  17 1  hoedts  for  corn,  and 
144  for  oats,  equal  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 
At  St.  Omers,  the  laft  is  reckoned  22  ~  raziers,   the  razier 
confifting  of  2  fcheppels. 

At  Dixmude,  they  reckon  3c  \  raziers  to  the  laft  of  wheat, 
and  24  for  oats. 

At  L'lfle,  they  reckon  41  raziers  to  the  laft  of  wheat,  and 
30  for  oats. 

At  Gravelin,  they  reckon  22  1  raziers  to  the  laft  of  corn,  and 
18  I  for  oats. 

Eighteen  raziers  of  Dunkirk  are  equal  to  one  hoedt  of  Rot- 
terdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Liege. 

The  laft  of  Liege  is  compofed  of  96  fextiers,  of  8  muds 
each  :  they  reckon  the  corn-laft  of  Tongres  15  muds,  and 
that  for  oats  but  14. 

Of  the  Last  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  laft  of  London  conftfts  of  10  i  quarters,  or  barrels,  com- 
pofed of  8  bufhels  each,  and  the  bulhel  of  4  gallons. 
The  bufhel  weighs  between  56  and  60  lb.  arid  10  bufhels  of 
England  make  about  I  laft  of  Amfterdam. 
In  Scotland,  they  reckon  38  bufheis  to  the  laft,  and  18  gal- 
lons to  the  bufhel ;  and  in  Ireland  the  fame  thing. 

Of  the  Last  of  Dantzick. 

At  Dantzick  they  reckon  36  fcheppels  to  the  laft,  which  is 

equal  to  58  fcheppels  of  Amfterdam. 

They  likewife  reckon  16  fchippondts  to  the  laft,  and  3401b. 

to  the  fchippondt,  which   makes  54401b.  to  the  laft;  but 

they  give  only   15  fchippondts  or  5100  lb.   weight  the  latt 

of  oats. 

They  likewife  divide  their  laft  at  Dantzick  into  1 6  fextiers, 

meafure  of  Paris,  or  20  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

They  buy  and  fell  their  corn  at  Dantzick,  as  every  other 

thing,  by  Polifh  florins  and  grofs. 

Of  the  Last  of  Riga. 

At  Riga  they  reckon  46  looper  to  be  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am- 
fterdam ;  and  they  buy  and  fell  it  by  rixdollars  of  3  florins, 
or  90  Polifh  grofs. 

Of  the  Last  of  Koningsberg. 

Six  laft  of  that  place  are  equal  to  7  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Copenhagen. 

They  have  there  feveral  lafts,  which  differ  from  one  another 
confiderably,  according  to  the  different  forts  of  grain,  or  other 
commodities  that  are  meafured  by  them.  Ricard  makes  men- 
tion of  three  feveral  forts  of  lafts  ufual  in  Copenhagen,  viz. 
of  42  barrels,  of  80  fcheppels,  and  of  96  fcheppels. 

Of  the  Last  of  Stockholm. 

At  Stockholm  they  reckon  23  barrels  to  the  laft. 

Of  the  Last  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Embden. 

The  laft  of  Hamburgh  confifts  of  90  fcheppels. 
At  Bremen  they  reckon  40  fcheppels  to  the  laft;  and  8  lafts 
of  Bremen  have  held  out  to  7  lafts,   18  muds,,  and   1  fchep- 
pel, at  Amfterdam. 
At  Embden  they  reckon  15  \  barrels  to  the  laft. 

Of  the  Muid,  &c.  of  France. 

The  principal  meafure  made  ufe  of  for  grain,  tic.  at  Paris, 
and  moft  other  places  of  the  kingdom  is  called  muid. 
The  muid  contains  12  fextiers,  and  the  fextier  12  bufhels. 
The  fextier  of  good  wheat  weighs  between  244  and  248  lb.' 
marc  weight. 

They  divide  the  fextier  of  oats  into  24  bufhels,   which  again 
are  fubdivided  into  feveral  (mailer  meafures. 
Nineteen  fextiers  of  Paris  are  reckoned   equal  to   1  laft  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  muid  of  Rouen  contains  12  fextiers,  which  are  equal  to 
14  of  Paris:  it  ought  to  weigh  about  33601b.  marc  weight, 
and  makes  28  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

Four  muids  of  Roiien  are  reckoned  equal  to  3  lafts  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

The  fextier  of  corn  weighs  210  lb.  weight  of  Roiien,  and  is 
divided  into  2  mines,  and  the  mine  into  4  bufhels. 
The  muid  of  Orleans  ought  to  weigh  600 lb.  and  is  compofed 
of  12  mines,  equal  to  2  £  fextiers  of  Paris,  or  5    tjufhels  of 
Bourdeaux. 

The 
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The  meafure  made  ufe  of  at  Lyons,  called  afnee,  is  divided 
into  6  bufhels,  equal  to  I  j  fextier,  meafure  of  Pans,  or  2  f 
bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

Kijiht  bufhels  of  Rouen  make  1  fextier  of  Paris,  and  2  bufhels 
of  Bourdeaux. 


The  afnee  of  Macon  makes  1  |  fextiers  of  Paris, 


or  3  j  bu- 


fhels of  Bourdeaux. 

The   5  bufhels  of  Avignon  make  3  fextiers  of  Paris,  and  6 

bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  fextier  of  Montpelier  is  compofed  of  2  emines,  and  the 

amine  of  2  quarters.  The  fextier,  weighing  between  90  and 

951b.  weight  of  that  town,  being  between  75  and  80  lb. 

marc  weight:  fo  that  100  fextiers  make  1  laft  22  muds  of 

Amfterdam. 

The  fextier  of  Caftres  is  compofed  of  2  emines,  and  the  emine 

of  16  bufhels.    The  fextier  weighs  about  200  lb.  weight  of 

that  place,  which  is  about  1701b.  marc  weight;  fo  that  it 

may  be  reckoned  that  1001  fextiers  of  Caftres  make  4  lafts 

of  Amfterdam. 

The  fextier  of  Abbeville  is  compofed  of  16  bufhels,  and  is 

equal  to  that  of  Paris. 

The  fextier  of  Amiens  weighs  from  50  to  52  lb.  and  5  fextiers. 

The  fextier  of  Bologne  weighs  270  lb.  fmall  weight ;  and  8 

fextiers  of  that  place  render  5  of  Paris. 

The  fextier  of  Calais  weighs  26olb.  and  12  of  them  render 

13  of  Paris. 

Which  fextier  of  Paris  renders, 

fSt.  Valery 
Dieppe 

Havre  de  Grace 
Amboife 


At< 


Saumur 

Tours 

Blois 

Aubeterre 

Barbefieux 

Perigueux 


1  Sextier, 
18  Mines, 
5  \  Bufhels, 
14  Bufhels, 
1  Bufhel, 
14  Bufhels, 
20  Bufliels, 
5  Bufhels, 
5  Bufhels, 
5  Bufhels. 


The  fextier  of  Aries  weighs  only  93  lb.  marc  weight,  and 
the  load  is  3601b.  weight  of  that  country. 
The  load  of  Beaucaire  is  2  per  cent,  greater  that  that  of  Aries. 
The  load  of  Marfeilles  is  compofed  of  4  emines,  and  weighs 
300  lb.  weight  of  Marfeilles,  or  thereabout,  which  make 
3+3  lb.  m?  re  weight;  100  lb.  of  which  make  123  ~  lb.  weight 
of  Marfeilles ;  fo  that  the  emine  weighs  75  lb.  weight  of 
Marfeilles. 

The  load  of  St.  Giles's  is  18  or  20  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  Aries. 

The  load  of  Tarfeon  is  2  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  Aries. 
The  load  of  Toulon  is  compofed  of  3  fextiers  of  that  place, 
and  the  fextier  contains  1  {  emines,  3  of  which  make  2  fex- 
tiers of  Paris;   or  otherwife,  they  reckon  that  the  bufhel 
weighs  31  lb.  and  that  7  f  bufhels  make  1  fextier  of  Paris. 
The  ton  of  Auray  in  Britany  is  reckoned  2200.  lb. 
That  of  Audierne  23001b. 
That  of  Bieft  is  22401b. 
That  of  Hennebon  29501b. 
Port  Lewis  the  fame. 
Quinpercorentin  the  fame. 

The  ton  of  Nantes  is  compofed  of  10  fextiers,  and  the  fex- 
tier of  16  bufhels :  it  weighs  between  2200  and  22501b.  the 
meafure  being  heaped,  and  18  or  20  per  cent,  lefs,  if  otherwife. 
The  ton  of  Kennes  weighs  24001b. 
That  of  St.  Malo  the  fame. 
The  ton  of  Brieux  2600  lb. 
That  of  Rochelle  and  Maran  42  bufhels. 

Of  Spain. 

At  Seville  they  reckon  4  cahy's  to  a  laft,  each  cahy  confifting 
of  12  anegra's. 

The  fanegue  of  Cadiz  weighs  93  |  lb.  weight  of  Marfeilles, 
3  ~  lb.  ef  which  make  the  load  of  300  lb.  weight  of  Mar- 
feilles aforefaid,  or  243  lb.  marc  weight. 

Of  Portugal. 

At  Lifbon"they  reckon  4  alguiers  to  the  fanegue,  15  fanegues 
to  the  muid,  and  4  muids  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  Italy. 

Grain  is  fold  at  Genoa  by  the  mine. 

Two  facks  of  wheat  at  Leghorn  make  2881b.  weight  of 

Marfeilles. 

Corn  is  fold  at  Venice  by  the  fextier  or  ftaro,  which  is  the 

Ordinary  mealure,    two   of   which   make  a  load  of  Mar- 

feillei. 

Of  the  chief  Mr  a:ures  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
East-Indies  in  general. 

There  being  but  about  3  per  cent,  difference  betwixt  the 
nunes  of  Amfterdam  and  pico's  of  Conftantinople,  100  aunes 
of  Amfterdam  make  103  pico's  of  Conftantinople  ;  100  pico's 
of  Oonftantinopte  make  97  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 


M*  as:  res  of  Fort  St.  George,  or  Maura's. 
Gainr  Measures. 

1  Meafure  weighs  about         -  -         2  lb.   10  oz.  avoir. 

8  Ditto  is  1  mercal  -  -  21         

3200  Ditto  is  400  ditto,  or  1  garfe       8400         — 
1  M.idras  rupee  weighs  7  dwts.    1 1   gr.    Troy,  and  is  better 
than  Englifh  ftandaid  14  dwts.  10  gr.  in  1  lb:  it  is  country- 
touch  9  g.,  China- touch  98  J..  See  East- India  Company. 

Liquid  and  Dry  Measures. 
I  Meafure  is  equal  to  1  {  pint  Englifh  of  4.23  cubic  inches. 
8  Ditto  are  equal  to  1  mercal  of  3384  cubic  inches. 
400  Mercals  are  equal  to  1  garfe  of  1,353,600  cubic  inches. 

1  Covid  is  equal  to  18-j^  inches. 

N.  B.  One  meafure  weighs  about  2  lb.  8  oz.  avoirdupois. 
Eight  ditto  weigh  about  21  lb.  or  22  lb. 
3200  Ditto  is  400  mercals,  on  garfe,  which  weighs  84001b. 
which  is  3  A  tons,  or   100  Bengal  baazar  maunds  of  82  lb. 

2  oz.  2  dr.  each. 

Bengal  Measures. 
One  meafure  is  five  feer. 
Eight  ditto  are  forty  feer. 
The  covid  (in  cloth-meafure)  is  nine  inches. 
Of  Malacca  Measures. 
A  Malacca  quoing  is  3200  chupas,  or  800  cantins,  equal  to 
5000  Dutch  pounds,  or  5475  lb.  Englifh,  or  Canton  peculs 
(according  to  the  Dutch  calculation  of  125  lb.  to  a  pecul) 
40  peculs. 

A  laft  is  2000  chupas,  500  cantins,  3000  Dutch  pounds,  24 
peculs,  3285  lb.  Englifh. 

Anjengo  Measure. 

One  Anjengo  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Englifh. 

Callicut  and  Tellicherry  Measure. 

One  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Englifh;  and  the  Callicutt  guz, 
made  ufe  of  in  rneafuring  timber,  is  equal  to  28  T\.  inches 
Englifh. 

They  likewife,  fometimes  at  Callicut,  meafure  their  timber 
by  the  covid  and  borrebl ;  twelve  borrebls  is  one  covid  when 
the  timber  is  fawed,  and  twenty-four  borrebls  is  one  covid 
when  unfawed  :  the  price  generally  is  one  Callicut  fanam  per 
folid  covid. 

Carwar  Measure. 

One  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Englifh. 

Surat  Measures, 

Are  the  larger  and  lefTer  covid,  viz. 

One  covid  of  36  inches,  and  one  covid  27  inches. 

By  the  latter  all  things  are  fold  except  broad  cloath,  velvet, 

and  fattin,  which  are  fold  by  the  large  covid,  ox  Englifh  yard. 

Gombroon  Long  Measure. 

93  Guz  are  equal  to  100  yards  Englifh. 

Mocha  Measures. 

Rice,  and  other  grain,  are  fold  by  the  kalla  and  tomancf; 
forty  kallas  is  one  tomand,  and  weighs  about  165  lb.  but  the 
governor's  cuftom  (of  half  a  kalla  per  tomand  upon  all  grain 
fold)  being  deducted,  and  the  intolerable  cheat  in  the  rnea- 
furing, together  with  the  pilferage  from  the  water-fide  home, 
being  allowed  for,  the  Bengal  maund  will  not  come  out  above 
nineteen  kallas ;  whereas  one  bag,  or  Bengal  maund,  ought 
to  hold  out  more  than  a  tomand;  but,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
fon,  two  Bengal  maunds  feldom  come  out  above  thirty-eight 
kallas,  and  rarely  that.  See  East-India- Company  and 
East-India  Trade. 

Oil  is  fold  by  the  cudda,  noosfia,  and  vakia. 
Sixteen  vakias  is  one  noosfia. 

Four  noosfias,  or  meafures,  one  cuddy  poife,  about  18  lb. 
Of  late  years  the  price  has  been  from  three  to  five  noosfias 
per  Mocha  dollar;  and,  computing  the  dupper  of  two  Ben- 
gal factory  maunds  to  hold  out  about  67  or  68  meafures  each, 
at  which  rate  the  noosfia,  or  meafure,  weighs  about  2  ~. 
Cotton  is  fold  by  the  hearf,  and  nine  hearfs  is  11  i  Mocha 
dollars :  it  generally  fells  from  30  to  40  hearfs  per  bahar. 

Long  Measure. 

The  guz  is  twenty- five  inches  Englifh. 
The  covid  is  nineteen  inches  Englifh. 

China. 
Canton  Measure.    - 
Ten  punt  is  one  covid  in  piece  goods,  equal  to  14  {  inches- 
Remarks. 

The  following  conformity  of  meafures  in  regard  to  grain 
being  of  ufe,  we  fliall  give  the  reader  the  fame  from  La  Bib- 
liothequedes  Jeunes  Negocians,  by  the  Sieur  Larue, merchant 
at  Lyons,  dedicated  to  the  count  de  Maurepas,  and  publifhed 
in  the  year  1747  ;  which  is  efteemed  the  moft  modern  and 
authentic  account  that  is  publifhed  in  Europe. 

Of 
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Of  the  Conformity  of  the  Measures  of  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Bourdeaux,  with  regard  to  Grain. 


Names  of  places. 


Different  meafures. 


Meafure  of  Amfterdam. 


A. 
Abbeville 

6  Sextiers 

7  Muds 

5  Sextiers 

10  Bufhel9 

A^en 

ioo  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

56  f  Sextiers     - 

113  Bufhels 

Afby 
Alcmaer 

ioo  Sextiers 

4  Lafts 

75  Sextiers 

150  Bufhels 

26  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Amboife 

14  Bufhels 

1  f  Mud 

1  Sextier 

2  Bufhels 

Amersfort 

64  Scheppels 

1  Laft           - 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Amiens 

4  Sextiers 

if  Mud 

1  Sextier 

2  Bufliels 

Amuerdam 

1  Laft 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Antwerp 
Aubeterre 

32  f  Verteels 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

5  Bufhels 

1  f  Mud         -       - 

1  Sextier 

2  Bufhels 

Audienne 

1  Ton 

14  Muds 

10  Sextiers 

20  Bufhels 

Auray 
Avignon 

100  Bufhels 

35  Muds 

25  Sextiers 

50  Bufhels 

5  Bufhels 

4 f  Muds 

3  Sextiers 

6  Bufhels 

B. 

Barbefieuz 

5  Bufhels 

1  f  Mud          -      - 

I  Sextier 

2  Bufhels 

Bayonne 

3|-Conques 

1  \  Mud 

1  Sextier 

2  Bufhels 

Beucaire 

18  Sextiers 

7  Muds 

5  Sextiers 

10  Bufhels 

Beaumont 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  17  Muds     - 

•  50  Sextiers 

100  Bufhels 

Beauvais 

1  Ton       .    - 

18  Muds 

12  f  Sextiers 

25  Bufhels 

Bertierac 

1  Pipe 

5  Muds 

3  ~  Sextiers 

7  Bufliels 

Ber<ien-op-Zoom 

34  Verteels 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Bois-le-Duc 

20iMouv. 

1  Laft  5  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Blois 

20  Bufhels 

if  Mud 

1  Sextier         -  . 

2  Bufhels 

Bolojzne 

8  Sextiers 

7  Muds 

5  Sextiers 

10  Bufhels 

Bommel 

28  Sacks 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Bourdeaux 

38  Bufhels 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Bouret 

100  Sacks 

3 £  Lafts         -       - 

66  f  Sextiers     - 

133  Bufhels 

Breau 

lOoCartieres 

3  f  Lafts         -       - 

66  f  Sextiers 

133  Bufhels 

Breda 

32  i  Verteels 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Bremen 

40  Scheppels 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Breft 

1  Ton 

14  Muds 

10  Sextiers 

20  Bufhels 

Bruges             "*    *    " 

i7iHoedts 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Brufl'els 

25  Sacks 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

C. 

Cadillac 

100  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

57  Sextiers 

114  Bufhels 

Cadiz 

46  Fanegas 

27  Muds 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Cahors 

100  Cartes 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Calais 

12  Sextiers 

18  Muds 

13  Sextiers 

26  Bufhels 

Carnpen 

25  Muds 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Canville 

100  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

57  Sextiers 

1 14  Bufhels 

Cafteljaloux 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  23  Muds    - 

54  Sextiers 

108  Bufhels 

Caftel-mauron 

1  Pipe 

5  Muds  *      - 

3  f  Sextiers     - 

7  Bufhels 

Caftenau  Medoc 

100  Qyartiers 

3  Lafts  10  Muds     - 

64  Sextiers 

128  Bufliels 

Caftel-Sararin 

100  Sacks 

3  \  Lafts         -       - 

67  Sextiers 

134  Bufhels 

Caftres  Languedoc     - 

100  Sextiers 

4  Lafts 

75  Sextiers 

150  Bufhels 

Caude-Cofte 

100  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

58  f  Sextiers     - 

117  Bufhels 

Clairac 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  24  Muds     - 

56  Sextiers 

112  Bufbels 

Concarneau 

1  Ton 

13  Muds 

9  Sextiers 

1 8  Bufhels 

Condom 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  12  Muds     - 

48  Sextiers 

96  Bufhels 

Coningfberg 

6  Lafts 

7  Lafts 

133  Sextiers 

266  Bufhels 

Copenhagen 

42  Tons 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Creon 

100  Sacks 

3  i  Lafts 

62  f  Sextiers     - 

125  Bufliels 

D. 

Dantzick 

1  Laft 

14  X  Muds 

10  Sextiers 

20  Bufhels 

Delft 

29  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Deventer 

36  Muds 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Dieppe 

18  Mines 

I  Mud 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Dixmude 

30  f  Raziers 

I  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Doefbourgh 

22  Mouvers 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht   - 

24  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufliels 

Dunkirk 

100  Raziers 

8  Lafts  11  Muds     - 

102  Sextiers 

204  Bufhels 

Dunds 

100  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

57  Sextiers 

114  Bufhels 

E. 

Edam 

27  Muds 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Eguillon 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  12  Muds     - 

48  Sextiers 

96  Bufhels 

Embden 

15  f  Ton 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Enchuyfen 

44  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

England 

240  Quarters 

25  Lafts 

475  Sextiers 

950  Bufhels 

Efperfack 

100  Sacks 

2  Lafts  17  Muds     - 

50  Sextiers 

100  Bufhels 

Eftaftort 

100  Bufhels 

2  Lafts  24  Muds     - 

56  Sextiers 

112  Bufliels 

F. 

FlefTing 

40  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufhels 

Fronfac 

100  Sacks 

3  |  Lafts 

66  f  Sextiers     - 

133  Bufhels 

Fronton 

ico  Sacks 

3  Lafts  14  Muds     - 

67  Sextiers 

134  Bufhels 

G. 

Gaiilac 

100  Sextiers 

4  Lafts  15  Muds     - 

86  f  Sextiers     - 

173  Bufliels 

Ghent 

56  Halftcrs 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufliels 

Genfac 

ICO  Sacks 

2  Lafts  14  Muds     - 

68  \  Sextiers     - 

137  Bufliels 

Gimond 

100  Sacks 

5  Lafts  6  Muds      - 

99  Sextiers 

198  Bufhels 

Goes 

40  Sacks 

1  Laft 

19  Sextiers 

38  Bufliels 

Goudies 

28  Sacks 

1  Laft 

IQ  Sextiers 

38  Bufliels 

Vol.  II. 

F  ff 

Gravelines 

Meafure   of  Paris. 


Meafure  of  Bourdeaux. 
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Names  of  places. 


Gravelines 

Grenada 

Griloles 


H. 

H.ierlem 

Hamburgh 

Harderwyck 

Harlingen 

Havre  de  Grace 

Hennebon 

Hoorn 


Ireland 


1, 


L. 


La  Brille 

La  Guerre 

La  Magiftere 

Lanion 

La  Reolle 

La  Roche  de  Rion     - 

La  Rochei' 

Lavaur 

Layrac 

Le  Mas  d'Agenois 

Le  Mas  de  Verdun     - 

Les  Adrieus 

Les  Pare 

Leeuwarden 

Leyden 

Leytour 

Libourne 

Liege 

Lifle  in  Flanders 

Limuel 

Lion 

Lifbon 

Lifle  dAlbegeois 

Lifle  Dieu 

Livourne,  or  Leghorn 

London 

Louvain 

Lubcck 

M. 
Macon 
Malines 
Maran 
Marieilles 
Mas  d'Agenois 
Mas  de  Verdun 
Middleburgh 
Miramban 
Mirandous 
Moiflac 
Moncaflin 

Montauban 

Montandre 

Montfort 

Montpellier 

Morlaix 

Munickendam 

Muyden 

N. 
Narden 
Nantes 
Narbonne 
Narmoutier 

Negrepeliffe 

Nerac 
Nimeguen 


O. 


Orleans 


Pain  d'Avaine 

Paris 

Peri'Hieux 
Pont  l'Able 
Port  Louis 
Purmerent 
Puymirol 


Different  meafure?. 

22  ~  Raziers 
i  oo  Sacks 
ioo  Sacks 

33  Muds 


38  Sacks 
90  Scheppels 
1 1  Muds 
33  Muds 

5  J  Bufhels 

1  Ton 
44  Sacks 


38  Bufhels 


40  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 

1  Ton 
100  Sacks 
i  Ton 

42  Bufhels 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
1  Ton 
100  Sacks 

33  Muds 

44  Sacks 
ico  Sacks 
100  Sacks 

96  Sextiers 

41  Raziers 
1  Pipe 

3  Afnees 
240  Alquieres 
100  Sextiers 

1  Ton 

2  Sacks 

10  ~  Quartiers 
27  Muds 
95  Scheppels 


3  Afnees 
28  Verteels 
24  Bufhels 
1  Load 

100  Sacks 

100  Sacks 
42  \  Sacks 

100  Bufhels 

ico  Bufhels 

100  Sacks 

100  Sacks 

{  100  Sextiers 

C  100  Sacks 

100  Bufhels 
18  Muds 

100  Sextiers 

1  Ton 
27  Muds 
44  Sacks 


44  Sacks 
1  Ton 
100  Sacks 
1  Ton 
C  ico  Sextiers 
I  100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
22  Mouvers 


1  Muid 


1  Ton 

5       1  Muid 
I  100  Sextiers 

5  Bufhels 

1  Ton 

1  Ton 
27  Muds 
100  Sacks 


Meafure  of  AmflerJam. 


iLaft 

3  Lafts  10  Muds 
3  Lafts  10  Muds 
1  Laft 


1  Laft 
1  Laft 

10  Muds 
1  Laft 
iTMud 

18  Muds 
1  Laft 


1  Laft 


1  Laft 

2  Lafts  23  Muds 

2  Lafts  24  Muds 
14  Muds 

3  i  Lafts 
13  Muds 

1  Laft 

4  Lafts 

3  Lafts  4  Muds 

2  Lafts  2C  Muds 

3  Lafts  14  Muds 

13  Muds 

3  Lafts  14  Muds 

1  Laft 
36  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

2  Lafts  24  Muds 
1  Laft 

1  Laft 

5  Muds 
5  Muds 
1  Laft 

7  Lafts  5  Muds 

14  i  Muds 
it  Mud 
I  Laft 
rLaft 

I  Laft 


7  Muds 
1  Laft 
1  Laft 

1  *  Mud 

2  Lafts  20  Muds     ■ 

3  Lafts  14  Muds     ■ 
36  Sacks 

3  Lafts 
3  Lafts 
3  f  Lafts         -       - 

2  Lafts  13  Muds     - 
7  Lafts  10  Muds     - 

3  Lafts  18  i  Muds 
3  Lafts  5  Muds 

1  Laft 

I  Laft  22  Muds 
13  Muds 
27  Muds 
27  Muds 


27  Muds 
13  f  Muds 
5  Lafts 
I3f  Muds 
8  I  Lafts 
4  J  Lafts 
3  Lafts 
1  Laft 


1  Laft 


13  Muds 
17  Muds 
5  I  Lafts 

2  f  Muds 
13  f  Muds 
i3t  Muds 
27  Muds 

3  Lafts 


Meafure   of  Paris. 


19  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

7  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

1  Sextier 
12  f  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 
54  Sextiers 

56  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
62  ~  Sextiers 

9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
76  Sextiers 
60  Sextiers 
52  f  Sextiers  - 
67  Sextiers 

9  Sextiers 
67  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

57  Sextiers 
56  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

3  |  Sextiers     - 
3  I  Sextiers     - 

19  Sextiers     •    - 
130  Sextiers 

10  Sextiers 
1  Sextier 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 


5  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
52  ■£  Sextiers 
67  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 
62  \  Sextiers 
54  Sextiers 
140  Sextiers 
70  Sextiers 
62  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
35  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 

9  Sextiers 

95  Sextiers 

9  \  Sextiers 

158  Sextiers 

79  Sextiers 

57  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 


9  Sextiers 
12  Sextiers 
IOO  Sextiers 
1  Sextier 
9  \  Sextiers 
9  7  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 


Meafure  of  Bourdcaux. 

38  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
14  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
25  »  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 

108  Bufhels 

112  Bufhels 

20  Bufhels 

125  Bufhels 

18  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

152  Bufhels 

120  Bufhels 

105  Bufhels 

134  Bufhels 

18  Bufhels 

134  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

"4  Bufhels 

"2  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

7  i  Bufhels 

7  i  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

260  Bufhels 

20  Bufhels 

2  Bufhels 

38  Bufnels 

38  Bufnels 

38  Bufhels 


10  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

2  Bufhels 

105  Bufhels 

134  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

114  Bufhels 

114  Bufhels 

125  Bufhels 

108  Bufhels 

280  Bufhels 

140  Bufhels 

124  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

70  Bufhels 

18  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 

18  Bufhels 
190  Bufhels 

19  Bufhels 
316  Bufhels 
158  Bufhels 
1 14  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 


18  Bufhels 
24  Bufhels 

200  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 

19  Bufhels 
19  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 

114  Bufhels 


Quiberon 


M  E  A 


M  E  A 


Names  of  places. 


0, 

Quiberon 

Quinpercorantin 

Quimperlay 

R. 

Rabaftens 
Realmont 

Realville 

Redon 

Rennes 

Ribeyrac 

Riga 

Roan 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Royan 

Ruremond 

S. 
Saint  Brieu 

Saint  Cadou 
Saint  Gilles 
Saint  Malo 
Saint  Omer 
Saint  Valery 
Saint  Lieurade 
Saumur 
Schiedem 
Seville 
Stockholm 

T. 

Talemont 

Tarafcon 

Teertoleu 

Tervere 

Thiel 

Touloufe 

Tongres 

Tonneins 

Toulon 

Tournon 

Tours 

V. 

Valence  in  Agen. 

Vannes  in  Bret. 

Venice 

Verdun 

Villcmur 

Villeri  d'Agen. 

Utrecht 


W. 


Weefop 


Different  meafures.        Meafure  of  Amfterdarn. i       Meafure   of  Paris.      I  Meafure  of  Bomd ,-z- ••: 


Yffelftein 

Z. 

Zirick-Zee 
Zwol 


I  Ton 
i  Ton 
i  Ton 


100  Sextiers 
ioo  Sextiers 
C  ioo  Sextiers 
(ioo  Sacks 
i  Ton 
l  Ton 
I  Pipe 
46  Loopen 
8  Bufhels 
29  Sacks 
12  Sextiers 
100  Quartiers 
68  Scheppels 


1  Ton 
1  Ton 

40  Loads 
1  Ton 

22  f  Raziers 
19  Sextiers 

100  Sacks 
19  Sextiers 
29  Sacks 
46  Fanegras 

23  Tons 


100  Sacks 
3  Emines 

93  Scheppels 

28  Scheppels 

28  Sacks 
100  Sextiers 

15  Muds 
100  Sacks 

3  Emines 
100  Sacks 

14  Bufhels 


100  Sacks 

1  Ton 

2  Staros 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Bufhels 

25  Muds 


44  Sacks 

18  Muds 

40  Sacks 
q  *  Muds 


13 


Muds 
Muds 


j  8  Muds 


5  Lads  2  Muds 
4  Lafts  10  Muds 
8  Lafts  10  Muds 

4  Lafts 
14  I  Muds 
13  Muds 

5  Muds 
I  Laft 
If  Mud 
1  Laft 

20  Muds 
3  Lafts  12  Muds 
I  Laft 


14  Muds 

- 

13  x  Muds 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

13  Muds 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

2  Lafts  18  Muds 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

3  Lafts  4 

Muds 

3  Muds 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 

. 

3  Lafts  3 

Muds 

1  Laft 

- 

2  Lafts  19 

Muds 

3  Muds 

- 

2  Lafts  k 

Muds 

if  Mud" 

- 

3  f  Lafts 

m 

14  Muds 

- 

if  Mud 

- 

3  Lafts  14  Muds 

3  Lafts  9 

Muds 

2  Lafts  2 

[  Muds 

1  Laft 

- 

1  Laft 


1  Laft 


1  Laft 
9  I  Muds 


9  I  Sextiers 

9  -\  Sextiers 

12  v  Sextiers 


96  I  Sextiers 
83  Sextiers 
158  Sextiers 
76  Sextiers 
10  \  Sextiers 
9^  Sextiers 
3  f  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
1  Sextier 
19  Sextiers 
14  Sextiers 
67  I  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


10  Sextiers 
9  §  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
53  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


60  Sextiers 

2  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

59  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

49  Sextiers 

2  Sextiers 

48  Sextiers 

1  Sextier 


62  §  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
1  Sextier 
67  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
53  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 
7  f  Sextiers 


19  Buftiels 
iq  Buftiels 
25  Bufhels 


103  Bufhels 

166  Bufhels 

316  Buftiels 

152  Bufheis 

21  Bufhels 

19  Buftiels 

7  Buftiels 

38  Bufhels 

2  Buftiels 

38  Buftiels 

28  Bufhels 

137  Bufhels 

38  Buftiels 


20  Bufhels 
19  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
18  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
106  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


120  Buftiels 

4  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

38  Buftiels 

118  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

98  Bufhels 

4  Buftiels 

96  Bufhels 

2  Bufhels 


125  Bufhels 

20  Bufhels 

2  Bufhels 

134.  Buftiels 

128  Bufhels 

106  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 
38  Bufheis 


38  Bufhels 
15  Buftiels 


Of  Round   Measures  for  Salt. 

Salt  is  fold  by  different  meafures  in  the  feveral  places  where 
that  commodity  is  made,  and  whither  it  is  tranfported  and 
expofed  to  fale. 

The  moft  confiderable  places  where  it  is  made,  are  Marenne, 
Brouage,  Tremblade,  Rochelle,  Maran,  Nantes,  and  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  Britany,  Sainteonge,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Aunix  in  France  ;  and  the  iflands  of  Rhe,  Oleron,  and 
others,  upon  the  coaft  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  Cadiz  and 
St.  Ubes,  and  other  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
And  fiom  thence  it  is  tranfported  in  vaft  quantities  to  feveral 
pans  of  Europe. 

In  France  it  is  fold  by  the  muid,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  feveral  provinces  where  it  is 
made,    and  where  it  is  fold. 

At  Paris,  they  divide  the  muid  into  twelve  fextiers,  and  the 
fextier  into  four  minots. 

At  Marenne,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and  other  places  in  France, 
where  fait  is  made,  they  fell  it  by  the  hundred,  which  they 
divide  into  28  muids,  and  the  muid  into  24  bufhels. 
The  hundred  renders  commonly  at  Amfterdarn   ff-g   lafts, 
or  23  tons. 

At  Bourdeaux,  that  muid  renders  42  pipes,  or  252  facks  or 
minots. 


The  minot  commonly  weighs  about   240   pounds,    marc 
weight. 

But  the  fait  that  is  made  at  Brouage  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhe, 
is  heavier  than  that  of  Marenne,  Tremblade,  and  Oleron. 
The  hundred  of  Brouage,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  &c.  renders  11  \ 
or  11  ~  lafts,  which  weigh  about  45  or  46,000  weight. 
At  Copenhagen  it  renders  9  \  lafts,  or  18  tons. 
At  Konigfberg  it  renders  about  ten  lafts,  or  40,000  pounds 
weight.     And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ftrangers  are  not  al- 
lowed there  to  keep  fait  in  ftorehoufes  to  fell. 
At  Riga   it  likewife  renders  about  10  lalts,  nor  are  ftrangers 
allowed  any  greater  privilege  about  it  than  at  Koningfberg. 
At  Dantzick  it  renders  1 1  \.,  and  fometimes  1 2  lafts :   7  f ,  or 
7  \  of  which,  make  the  great  hundred  of  Amfterdarn. 
Strangers  may  fell  fait  at  Dantzick  to  the  inhabitants,  but  not 
tranlport  it  by  the  canals,  nor  fell  it  to  other  ftrangers. 
At  Stetin  in  Pomerania,  it  renders  10  lafts,  or  40,000  pounds 
weight.  , 

In  Portugal  fait  is  fold  by  the  muid,  four  of  which  make  one 
laft,  and  feven  the  hundred,  of  404  fcheppels,  meafure  of 
Amfterdarn. 

The  muid  of  France  renders  about  7  \  lafts.  meafure  of 
London. 

It 


M  E  C 


M  E  C 


It  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  by  the  hundred  of  404  fcheppels, 
which  is  reckoned  7  lafts,  or  14  tons,  or  28,000  pounds 
weight,  which  is  alfo  counted  208  lacks. 

Some  Examples,  to  illuftrate  the  converfion  of  the  Mea- 
sures of  one  country  into  thofe  of  others. 

Suppofe  that  you  would  know  how  many  aunes  of  Troyes  in 
Champagne  100  aunes  of  Paris  will  make,  and  that  to  dil 
cover  the  fame  you  have  no  other  knowledge  than  what  fol- 
lows; which  we  fhall  exhibit  and  operate  according  to  the 
rule  of  conjunction,  that  we  have  exemplified  in  variety  ot 
cafes  throughout  this  work.  See  the  articles  Arbitra- 
tion of  Exchanges,  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Ex- 
change. 


Antecedents. 
If         7  Aunes   of  Paris 
And  36  Yards  of  London 
7  Aunes  of  Holland 

3  Braces  of  Milan 
5   Vares  of  Arragon 
9  Canes  of  Montp. 

4  Canes  of  Toul. 


Confequents. 
make     9  Yards  of  London, 

49  Aunes  of  Holland, 

9  Braces  of  Milan, 

2  Vares  of  Arragon, 

2  Canes  of  Montpeiier, 

10  Canes  of  Touloufe, 

9  Aunes  of  Troyes — 


How  many  of  Troyes  will  100  aunes  of  Paris  make? 

Rule — Multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divifor,  and 
the  confequents  for  a  dividend,  and  you  will  find  the  quo- 
tient to  be  150  ells  of  Troyes  to  be  equal  to  100  ells  of  Pa- 
ris.— Or  abbreviated  according  to  what  is  taught  under  the 
article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  &c.  will  ftand 
thus,  which  is  performed  in  a  minute's  times,  without  thofe 
tedious  multiplications,  and  will  ftand  thus  by  way  of  equa- 
tion. 

t  =     8 

zf  =  4$  1 

t  =  0 
z  —  i 
t~  t  . 
4  fj  =  m  t 

2     4  -    0  3 

100 
So  that  the  product  of  all  the  antecedents,  abridged,  is  re- 
duced to  2  for  a  divifor,  and  the  product  of  the  confequents  to 
3  X  100  —  300,  and  divided  by  2  =:  150  the  anfwer. 

Example     II. 

Suppofe  that  you  owe  100  anees  of  wheat  at  Lyons,  and  that 
you  would  know  what  quantity  you  muft  purchafe  at  Macon 
to  replace  them,  and   that  you  have  no  other  knowledge  to 
come  at  the  fame  than  by  faying,  viz. 
If         3  anees    of  Lyons    make    4  Sextiers  of  Paris, 

And     1   Sextier  of  Paris    2  Bufhels  of  Bourdeaux, 

38   Bufhels  of  Bourd. 27   Muds  of  Amfterdam, 

27  Muds  of  Amfter.    46  Fanegas  of  Cadiz, 

230  Fanegas  of  Cadiz 57  anees  of  Macon  : 

How  much  does  100  of  Lyons  make  ? 
The  whole  abridged  will  ftand  thus  : 

z  =  4  2 

\  =  ? 
I  *$  =  ft 

H  =  46 

izt  —  it  ?$ 
115      1 00 

A  6  X  2  X  IOO   Anfw. 

Erao "  =  80  anees  fnould  be  bought  at  Macon 

&  115 

to  replace  ico  at  Lyons. 

Remarks. 

If  the  rules  that  we  have  laid  down,  and  the  reafons  thereof 
which  we  have  demonftrated,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  this  work 
to  which  we  have  referred,  be  duly  attended  to,  thefe  opera- 
tions can  require  no  farther  elucidation.  The  fame  method 
of  calculation  is  applicable  to  weights  as  well  as  mcafures. 
See  Weights. 
MECHANICAL  ARTS.  Throughout  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  artificers, 
mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  are  the  grand  bafis  of  all  our 
prefent  commerce  ;  and  thatour  ftudents  and  experimental ifts 
in  arts  and  philoibphy,  in  conjunction  with  thefe  practical 
artizans,  and  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  our  merchants, 
are  the  very  life  and  foul  of  all  our  trafficable  advancements 
and  fplendor.  See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manufac- 
turers, M. it  hematics,  Mercantile  College,  Mu- 
s/eum,  Royal  Society. 

What  has  been  amply  urged  under  the  two  former  of  thefe 
heads,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  hold  good  under  this  article 
of  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Arts;  and,  there- 
fore, we  (hall  have  the  If  fs  to  fay  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 
As  nothing  more  evidently  (hews  the  high  value  and  impor- 
tance of  this  cljfs  of  people  to  commercial  ftates,  than  the 
daily  artifices  of  our  iival  nations  in  trade,  to  decoy  the  mod 
ingenious  Of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  out  of  the 
kingdom;   fo  nothing  would  ihevv  the  vvifdom  of  the  nation 


more,  than  to  make   it  for  the    intereft  of  fuch  to  remain 
among  us,  and  to  increafe  the  number,  as  bein;*  the  chief 
inftruments  to  preferve  and  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation. 
To  which  end,  nothing  can  fo  much  contribute  as  the  ad- 
vancement of   our   old  and  eftablifhed  branches  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  promotion'of  new:  and  thefe  depend  on   the 
wifdom  of  parliament,  and  that  of  the  royal  councils. 
One  general   ftrain   that  runs  through  this  work,  the  reader 
will  pkafe  to  obferve,  is,   to    fhew,  how  great   a  variety  of 
trades  depends  upon  found  philofophy  :  that    is,  philofophy 
founded  on  repeated  and  unerring  experiments.,  and  appofitely 
applied,  in  conjunction  with  the  mathematical  arts  to  piacti- 
cal  trades.   See  the  above  articles.     And,   if  this  be  the  cafe 
it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  old  mechanic  ...ts 
and  to  difcover  new,  fuch  philofophy  and  mathematics  muft  • 
be  encouraged,  or  our  practical  artizans  will  be  deprived  of 
fome  of  their  beft  coadjutors;  for  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
fhew,  that  moff  trades  and  arts  have  been  derived  from  this 
clafsofmen;  who,  although  they   pafs  filently  through  life 
in  their  ferene  and  contemplative  way,  yet  their  memories 
deferve  to  be  eternally  revered. 

How  that  philofophy  may  be  effectually  promoted,  which  has 
been  the  parent  of  all  trades,  and  will  ever  continue  to  ad- 
vance them,  will  not  be  judged  incompatible  with  a  work  of 
this  nature.  It  is  therefore  we  have  interlarded  fo  much  phi- 
lofophy, as  is  requifite  to  fhew  how  far  particular  trades  de- 
pend thereupon  ;  and  we  have  alfo  under  the  heads  referred 
to  endeavoured  to  fhew,  in  what  manner  philofophy  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  trade,  fince  trade  is  fo  highly  indebted  to 
philofophy. 

At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  add,  to  what  has  been  obferved  upon 
fimilar  occafions,  a  recommendation  to  our  Britifh  artifts  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  all  thofe  curious  arts,  which  are  practif- 
ed  to  any  fuperior  degree  of  perfection  in  all  other  nations 
whatfoever;  for  this  will  prove  one  great  means  to  advance 
the  intereft  of  particular  trades.  That  I  may  not  be  mifun- 
derftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate  a  few  inftances. 

Remarks  on  Mechanical  Arts. 

The  country  of  Bengal  furnifhes  materials  or  mechanic  arts 
and  fciences  equal  to  moft  countries.  The  artizans  here  have 
wonderful  fkill  and  dexterity :  they  excel  particularly  in  mak- 
ing linen  cloth,  which  is  of  fuch  finenefs,  that  very  long  and 
broad  pieces  of  it  may  eafily  be  drawn  through  a  fmall  ring. 
If  you  tear  a  piece  of  muflin  into  two  pieces,  and  give  it  to 
one  of  their  fine-drawers  to  fet  it  together  again,  it  will  be 
impofhble  for  you  to  difcover  where  it  is  joined,  though  you 
mark  it  on  purpofe  to  know  it.  They  will  place  together  fo 
artifically  the  pieces  of  glafs  or  China  ware,  that  one  cannot 
perceive  it  was  ever  broken. 

Their  embroiderers  work  in  filigreen  very  curioufly :  they 
imitate  exactly  any  work  made  in  Europe,  though  the  engine 
they  make  ufe  of,  and  all  their  other  utenfils,  do  not  coft 
them  above  the  value  of  a  crown. 

The  looms  that  their  weavers  ufe,  do  not  coft  them  more  : 
with  thefe  ?hey  fit  in  in  their  courts  and  yards,  or  on  the  fide 
of  the  highway,  and  work  thofe  fine  ftuffs  that  are  fo  highly 
efteemed  over  all  the  world. 

They  have  here  no  need  of  wine  to  make  aqua  vitae,  but 
make  it  of  a  fyrup,  fugar,  fome  certain  forts  of  barks,  and 
raifins ;  it  burns  better,  and  is  ftronger  than  that  made  in 
Europe. 

They  paint  flowers,  and  gild  very  finely  upon  glafs.  I  was 
furprized,  fays  our  author,  to  fee  their  veflels  which  they  ufe 
to  cool  water  in,  and  are  not  thicker  than  two  leaves  of  paper 
parted  together. 

Their  watermen  row  after  a  different  manner  from  ours ;  they 
move  the  oar  with  their  feet,  and  their  hands  ferve  inftead  of 
the  hypomochlion,  or  roller  on  which  it  turns. 
The  liquor  which  their  painters  ufe,  does  not  any  way  lofe  it's 
colour,  nor  is  it  tarnifhed  by  lye. 

They  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  hand-mill  to  break  their  fugar- 
canes,.  which  does  not  coft  them  above  the  value  of  ten  pence. 
The  perfon  that  grinds,  works  and  fafhions  the  ftone  himfelf 
with  lac  and  emery. 

Their  mafons  will  pave  the  largeft  room  with  a  fort  of  cement 
made  of  brick  duft  and  lime,  fo  that  it  fhall  feem  to  be  but 
one  ftone,  and  is  much  harder  than  gravel.  I  faw  them  make 
a  fort  of  pent-houfe,  fays  our  author  again,  that  was  40  feet 
long,  8  feet  broad,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick  ;  which  they 
raifed  up  in  my  prcfence,  and  fixed  it  to  the  wall  on  one  fide 
only,  without  putting  any  prop  under  it  to  fupport  it. 
Their  pilots  take  the  altitude  (or  latitude  of  places)  with  a 
cord  that  has  feveral  knots  in  it.  They  put  one  end  of  the 
cord  between  their  teeth,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  to  it,  that  has  a  hole  through  it,  they  eafily  obferve  the 
tail  of  Urfa  minor,  which  is  commoly  called  the  polar  ftar, 
or  north  pole. 

Their  lime  is  ufually  made  of  fea  fhells :  that  which  is  made 
of  fnail-fhells,  ferves  to  whiten  their  houfes  ;  and  that  which 
is  made  of  ftones  they  chew  with  the  leaves  of  betel.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  that  would  take  as  much  of  it  in  a  day, 
as  the  quantity  of  an  egg. 
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They  make  their  btftter  in  the  firft  pot  that"  comes  to  hand  ; 
they  cleave  a  ftfck  into  four  quarters  ac  one  end,  and,  ftretch- 
in<*  them  out  afunder  in  proportion  to'the  fize  of  the  pot  that 
contains  the  milk,  they  turn  the  Hick  round  different  ways 
(backwards  and  forwards)  by  means  of  a  cord  twifted  about 
it,  and  by  this  means  in  a  fhort  time  make  the  butter. 
Thofe  that  fell  butter  have  the  art  of  making  it  pafs  for  frefli, 
when  it  is  old  and  rank.  To  do  this  they  melt  it,  and  pour 
upon  it  four  curdly  milk;  and  in  eight  hours  after  they  take 
it  out  in  lumps,  and  Grain  it  through  a  cloth  for  fale. 
Their  chemifts  make  ufe  of  the  firft  pot  they  meet  with  to 
revive  cinnabar,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  which 
they  do  alter  a  very  fimple  manner.  They  eafily  reduce  all" 
metals  into  a  powder,  as  I  rnyfelf  can  witnefs.  They  fet  a 
great  value  upon  talc  and  brafs,  which  confume,  as  they  fay, 
all  vifcous  humours,  and  remove  the  mod  ftubborn  obftruc- 

tions. 

The  Chinefe  gild  paper  with  leaf-gold  and  filver,  laid  on 
with  a  very  good  fort  of  varnifh  they  have,  which  is  the  fame 
wherewith  they  varnifh  their  lacquered  wares ;  all  which, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  put  in  a  fcrew-prefs,  and,  with 
an  inftrument  like  our  plane,  fhave  it  as  fine  as  they  pleafe. 
They  alfo  gild  paper  on  one  fide  with  leaf-gold,  then  cut  it 
in  long  pieces,  and  weave  it  into  their  filks,  which  makes 
them,  with  little  or  no  coft,  look  very  rich  and  fine.  The 
iame  lone  pieces  are  twifted  about  iilk  thread  by  them  fb  arti- 
ficially, as  to  look  finer  than  gold-thread,  though  it  be  of  no 
great  value. 

Among  the  Japonefe,  they  have  the  art  of  making  lacca  in 
a  manner  fuperior  to  the  Europeans :  there  is  fome  fo  fine  and 
curious,  that  whereas,  in  this  country,  one  may  buy  an  or- 
dinary fmall  box  for  three  or  four  crowns ;  one  of  the  fame 
fize,  when  made  in  Japan  of  exquifite  lacca,  will  fell  for 
more  than  eighty  crowns.  The  author  of  this  account  hath 
four  cabinetsof  his  workmanfhip,  which  he  affirms  to  have 
coif,  him  about  40,000  crowns,  which  he  will  not  fell  under 
80,000  crowns.  Philof.  Tranf.  n.  49. 
The  colours  wherewith  they  dye  their  fluffs  never  fade :  I 
have  feen  one  of  them,  which  our  vermilion  and  couleur  de 
feu,  as  the  French  call  it,  come  not  near  to.  It  is  extracted 
out  of  a  flower  like  to  laffron,  and  one  pound  of  it  cofts  an 
incredible  price.  To  try  whether  the  colour  will  not  change 
by  lixivium  or  lye,  they  apply  an  hot  iron  to  it ;  and,  if  there 
it  holds,  they  allure  themfelves  of  the  duublenefs  of  the 
colour. 

The  method  of  making  falf,  at  Chufan  and  China,  may  de- 
ferve  regard:  it  is  this:  all  the  fhores  here  being  mud,  in- 
fiead  of  fand,  in  the  fummer-feafon  they  pare  oft"  the  fuper- 
ficial  e2rth  which  has  been  overflown  with  the  falt-water, 
and  lay  it  up  in  heaps  for  ufe:  when  they  are  to  ufe  it,  they 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  rubbing  it  fmall;  then,  digging  a  pit,  they 
cover  the  bottom  thereof  with  ftraw,  at  which,  through  the 
fide  of  the  pic,  they  pafs  a  hollow  cane  that  leads  into  a  jar, 
which  ftands  below  the  level  of  the  pit's  bottom  ;  they  fill  the 
pit  alrnoft  full  with  the  aforefaid  earth,  and  pour  fait  water 
thereon  'till  it  be  covered  two  or  three  inches  with  water, 
which  drains  through  into  the  aforefaid  jar,  and  is  afterwards 
.boiled  into  falf. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  whatever  mechanical  or  manufactural 
arts  other  nations  may  excel  Great-Britain,  our  artifts  fhould 
be  upon  the  watch,  not  only  to  imitate,  but  furpafs,  if  pofti- 
ble.  Throughout  this  work,  thofe  particulars  appear  where- 
in other  nations  do  excel  us,  under  the  feveral  countries  of 
the  world,  whole  natural  hiftory  and  traffic  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  our  artilts. 
But  thofe  which  are  imported,  and  which  they  can  fee,  han- 
dle, and  minutely  examine,  they  are  the  molt  likely  to  imi- 
tate or  excel. 

As  we  have  arrived  at  a  areat  perfection  in  the  China  ware,  why 
may  we  not  in  divers  other  eaftern  arts  and  manufactures? 

Remarks  in  another  light,  confident  with  this  work. 

It  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  one  of  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  to  fettle  and  improve  commerce,  or  any  other  po- 
litical intereft,  is  the  patronage  of  princes,  difpenfing  re- 
wards, and  exciting  emulation  by  inverting  with  honours, 
and  other  marks  of  distinction,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  the 
force  of  genius  or  application,  have  made  new  difcoveiies, 
or  improved  upon  any  thing  laudable,  and  conducive  to  the 
intereft  of  the  public;  more  efpecially  fuch,  as  upon  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  genius,  and  at  their  fole  charge,  have  - 
fet  up  and  maintained  manufactories,  and  other  works  of  the 
mechanic  arts  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  when  the 
introduction  of  them  has  been  entirely  owing  to  their  induftry 
and  public  fpirit.  This  point  I  fhall  only  treat  in  a  general 
way,  as  it  is  not  poffible  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
it  on  particular  occafions,  fince  the  honours,  as  well  as  re- 
wards and  encouragements,  are  always  to  be  proportioned 
and  difpenfed  according  to  the  ftation  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  claimants,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  charge  they  fhall 
have  been  at,  and  the  benefits  that  fhall  refult  to  the  public 
from  them;  things  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the  mini- 
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tiers,  whom  his  majefty  (hall  intruft  with  the  conduct  of  fuch 
interefting  affair?. 

It  is  cuftomary,  and  a  piece  of  good  policy,  to  give  yearly 
penfions  and  rewards,  in  order  not  only  to  cherifh  among 
ourfelves,  but  to  draw  over  and  engage  to  ftav  in  any  coun- 
try, able  m afters  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
cither  to  introduce  new  forts  of  bufineffes,  or  to  improve 
fuch  as  have  been  already  eftablifhed,  by  advancing  them  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  and  goodnefs,  that  is  certain  to  make 
them  efteemed,  and  procure  them  a  market  every-where. 
To  artificers  or  workmen  fetting  up  new  and  profitable  com- 
mercial arts,  it  is  ufual  in  France  and  Spain  to  allow,  for  a 
certain  term,  an  immunity  from  all  troublefome  offices, 
houfes  to  live  in,  workfhops,  and  a  difpenfation  from  fome 
duties;  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  a  farther  encouragement,, 
lums  of  money  have  been  granted  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
firft  expence,  which  ufually  runs  high.  But  in  refpect  to  this 
advance  of  money,  or  the  other  encouragements,  we  are  as 
little  able  to  prefcribe  ftated  rules,  as  there  muft  neceffarily 
be  a  variety  of  cafes,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  pro- 
jectors, and  the  benefits  that  will  arife  from  the  undertaking. 
It  is  ufual  alfo  to  grant  an  exclufive  privilege  of  this  kind, 
that,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  no  other  perfon  manu- 
facture the  commodities,  they  are  under  an  obligation  to 
introduce  and  eftablifh.  But,  before  we  ever  difpenfe  indul- 
gences of  this  nature,  we  ought  to  confider  the  affair  tho- 
roughly; and  when  for  fpecial  reafons  it  is  found  abfolutely 
neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  our  end,  they  are  even  then  to  be 
limited  and  guarded  with  the  utmoft  care,  left  they  be  con- 
verted into  monopolies,  that  are  of  great  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  of  the  utmoft  prejudice  to  the  public;  moreover, 
in  difpenfing  them,  though  it  be  with  all  pouible  precaution, 
it  ought  at  leaft  to  be  attended  with  the  following  circum- 
ftances, of  it's  being  a  new  undertaking,  a/id  very  difficult 
to  be  fet  on  foot;  that  there  will  enfue  an  improvement  to 
commerce,  and  a  coniiderable  advantage  to  the  public.  See 
the  articles  Monopolies  and  Patents. 
Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1665,  during  the 
miniftry  of  John  Baptift  Colbert,  granted  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege anJ  other  advantages,  in  order  to  fettle  a  tin  manu- 
facture in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  a  very 
ufeful  commodity,  and  of  great  confumptioa  every-where; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  covenanted,  the  patent  was 
renewed  in  the  year  1695,  in  favour  of  Ifaac  Robelin,  en- 
gineer- director  of  the  fortifications  of  Burgundy,  and  com- 
pany, to  wnich  partnerfhip  it  was  renewed  for  another  term 
in  the  year  1700,  as  appears  from  the  patent  granted  them. 
In  like  manner  the  woollen  and  other  capital  manufactories 
and  mechanical  arts  have  been  introduced  and  eftablifhed  in 
this  and  other  trading  kingdoms.  See  the  articles  Artifi- 
cers, France. 

But  we  are  always  to  be  very  careful,  that  the  term  of  the 
privilege  (if  it  be  exclufive)  be  granted  for  as  fhort  a  time  as 
poffible,  and  under  due  limitations,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
facture and  traffic  carried  on,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may 
be  freely  and  quickly  extended. 

When  trafficable  commodities  of  any  kind  are  undertaken 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  nation  by  private  hands,  and  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  fort  as  fome  already  eftablifhed  in  the  country, 
and  though  they  may  be  of  fuperior  quality,  as  it  is  from  this 
very    fuperiority,   that  with    a  little  diligence  they    may    be 
imitated,   there  will  be  no  reafon  to  grant  privileges,   indul- 
gences, and  other  diftinguifhing  encouragements  which  fome 
have  moved  for,  as  in  fuch  cafes  they  ought  to  be  common 
and  general;   for  any  thing  fingular,  or  exclufive,   is  a  great 
prejudice  to  other  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  which  beino- 
of  equal  moment,  or  little  inferior,  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, claim  and  enjoy  the  fame  advantage;  and,  if  they 
fhould  not  obtain  it,  the  confequence  will  certainly  be,  that, 
favouring  a  branch,  we  fhall  deftroy  the  loot. 
It  would  be   impolitic  and  unjuft  to  indulge  a  few  artizans, 
upon  no  reafonable  plea,  with  immunities  and  other  indul- 
gences, that  are  denied  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom, 
For  this  reafon,  all  encouragements  which  we  have  recom- 
mended in  favour  of  commerce  and  manufactural   and  me- 
chanical  arts,  tend  to  put  all,  as  near  as  poffible,  upon  an 
equal  footing  under  the  fame  circumftances,  unlefs  very  par- 
ticular cafes  require  an  exemption,  as  fometimes  it  does  find 
a  place   in  general  provifions,  and  upon  Kie  very  principle 
of  an  equal  diitribution   of  juftice;  in   order,  that,  at  ths 
time  of  carrying  thofe  indulgences  into  execution,  an  equa- 
lity may  be  better  preferved  in  diftributing  relief;  juft  as 
ftronger  and  more  coftly   medicines  are  adminiftered  for   a 
cure  under  dangerous  difeafes,  while,  in  maladies  of  an  infe- 
rior kind,  health   is  recoveiable  by  gentle  phytic. 
MECKLENBURG,  called  alfo  M  ECKELBOURG, 
a  duchy  in  Germany,  his  Pomerania  on  the  eaft;  part  of  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duchy  pf  Lunenburg,  on 
the  fouth ;  the  Baltic  on  ifie  north  ;  and  Kolftein  and  Saxe- 
Lawenburg  on  the  weft ;  being  about  1 00  miles  long,  and 
60  broad.    It  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  fiflj,  and  fowl ;  it  is 
well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  extremely  well  fituated 
on  the  Baltic  for  a  foreign  trade,  fome  or  the  principal  Hanfe- 
Towns  lying  in  this  duchy,  viz-  Roftock,  Wifmar,  Swerin, 
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&c.  [fee  Hanse-Towns]  which  are  it's  principal  places  of 

trade. 

At  Rostock,  their  chief  commodity  is  beer,  that  which  was 
formerly  called  Lubec  beer,  which  they  export  in  large 
quantities  :  fome  years  fince  they  had  no  lefs  than  250  privi- 
leged brewers,  who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  asmany  thoufand  tons, 
a  year,  befides  what  particular  perfons  brew  fur  their  own  ule : 
fo  that  the  duke's  revenue,  arifing  from  the  excife  on  beer,  is 
greater  than  that  from  all  the  other  articles  together.  It's 
river  is  navigable  to  the  very  walls,  but  large  fhips  come  no 
farther  than  Wamemunde,  a  little  town  feven  miles  lower, 
where  the  Swedes  built  a  fort  formerly. 

M  E  D  A  L,  a  piece  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  with  fome 
peculiar  llamp  thereon,  deftined  to  preferve  to  pofterity  the 
portrait  of  fome  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  or  the  memory  of 
fome  illuftrious  action. 

Remarks. 

It  not  being  confident  with  the  tenor  of  our  work  to  confider 
this  article  in  the  mere  light  of  an  antiquarian,  we  {hall  take 
notice  of  it  only  as  an  object  of  traffic  among  the  learned  and 
curious,  where  intereft  frequently  is  no  way  concerned,  the 
emulation  among  fuch  being  to  inrich  their  cabinets,  and  to 
complete  their  collections  of  thofe  eftimable  monuments  of 
antiquity. 

There  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Patin  remarks,  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  many  dealers  who  may  properly 
enough  be  called  antiquarian  merchants,  fince  they  collect 
medals  only  with  a  view  to  fell  them  again  for  gain ;  a  traffic, 
fays  the  beforementioned  learned  author,  that  has  it's  frauds 
as  well  as  moft  others,  and  wherein  the  purchafer  fhould  well 
examine  the  merchandize,  if  he  would  not  receive  thdfe  for 
rare  and  valuable  which  are  of  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  for  fuch 
medals  that  are  really  antique  and  curious. 
Meffieurs  Tournefort,  Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  and  Paul  Lucas, 
the  latter  in  his  accounts  of  Egypt,  and  the  two  others  in 
their  voyages  to  the  Levant,  fpeak  of  the  like  commerce  car- 
ried on  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  almoft  all 
the  fcales  of  the  Levant,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
well  informed  of  the  tafte  that  ftrangers  have  forcuriolities  of 
this  nature,  take  pains  to  collect  them  together,  and  difpofe  of 
them  at  a  dear  rate,  and  often  with  lefs  fidelity  than  the  Ger- 
man antiquarians. 

Befides  this  commerce  in  medals  in  Germany  and  the  Levant, 
which  relates  only  to  antiquity,  theie  is  a  traffic  carried  on  in 
France  for  thofe  of  a  modern  kind,  which  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

This  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  that  numerous  and  rich  feries  of 
medals  which  were  ftruck  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  pofterity 
the  moft  celebrated  events  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Grand, 
and  thofe  that  are  yet  ftruck  every  day,  fays  our  author,  in 
regard  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

The  director-general  of  the  coinage  of  thefe  medals,  who 
difpofes  of  them,  furnifhes  thofe  only  of  gold,  filver,  or 
bronze. 

The  elegance  and  beauty  of  thefe  medals,  and  the  fkill  of 
Monf.  Launay,  who  has  the  direction  thereof  (1723)  gives 
fo  great  a  value  to  them,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted  but 
they  will  one  day  be  in  as  high  efteem  as  the  moft  beautiful 
of  thofe  of  antiquity. 

The  Sieur  Launay  has  alfo  caufed  medals  to  be  ftruck  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  prefent  time,  which  contain  on  one  fide  the  effigy  of 
the  prince,  on  the  other  a  fhort,  but  exact  abridgment  of  the 
moft  remarkable  events  of  every  reign.  Thefe  alfo  have  entered 
into  the  commerce  of  the  modern  medals  at  Pans,  and  are  not 
of  the  leaft  important  fort. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fhort  account  of  thofe 
medals  in  France  which  concern  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
that  kingdom,  and  which  were  ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  XiVth;  being  perl'uaded,  fays  Monf.  Savary,  in  his 
French  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  in  favour  of  that  nation, 
ihat  his  work  would  want  that  perfection  expected,  if  the 
reader  did  not  find  thofe  remaining  monuments  that  France 
has  ftruck  of  hercommerce,  and  of  the  protection  that  h  great 
a  king  has  given  to  it. 


Medals  ftruck  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
XiVth,  upon  various  extraordinary  eftablilhments  made 
in  that  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade  and  navi- 
gation. 

The  eftablifliment  of  a  number  of  new  manufactories  in 
France,  and  the  old  ones  being  brought  to  their  perfection, 
make  the  fubject  of  the  firft  medal.  This  was  ftruck  in 
1664,  a  year  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  com- 
mercial entcrprizes,  which  commenced  from  thatsra:  and 
which  were  continued  during  the  adminirtration  of  Monficur 
Colbert,  whole  memory  will  ever  be  revered  and  adored  in 
that  kingdom. 

Upon  this  medal  there  is  a  Minerva,  who  has  by  her  afpindle, 
a  ihuttle,  bottoms  of  wool,  and  a  piece  of  tapeftry  :  the  le- 
gend, Minerva  Locupletratrix,  fignifies  the  kingdom 
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inriched  by  arts,  of  which  Minerva  is  the  fymbo!  ;  the  ex- 
el  gum,  Artes  Instaurat^,  which  fignifies  the  Aits  re- 
eftablifhed,  M.DC.LXIV. 

The  fubject  of  the  fecond  medal  is  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
navigation,  which  had  been  a  long  while  neglected  in  France: 
but  the  grand  monarch,  applying  to  their  re-animation,  ren- 
dered his  kingdom  as  powerful  by  fea  as  land,  and  as  flourilh  - 
ing  by  it's  commerce  as  by  it's  arms. 

This  medal  is  of  the  year  1665.  It  reprefents  a  fliip  in  full 
fail:  the  words  of  the  legend  are,  Navigatio  Instaura- 
ta,  which  figmfies  Navigation  Re-established  :  the 
exergum  (hews  the  date. 

The  French  Eaft  Indiacompany,  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1664, 
and  which  took  pofleffion  of  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar  in  1665, 
gave  occafion  to  the  third  medal. 

This  colony,  in  manner  of  the  ancient  medals,  is  defigned 
by  one  of  thofe  bunch-backed  oxen  which  are  in  great  plenty 
in  the  ifland  :  it  ftands  nigh  to  an  ebony-tree,  which  is  very 
common   in  that  country.     The  words   of  the  legend   are, 
Colonia  Madigascarica,  which  fignifies  the  colony  of 
Madagafcar:  the  exergum  denotes  the  date,  M.DC.LXV. 
The  union  of  the  two  feas,  fo  commodious  and  beneficial  to 
the  domeftic  and  foreign  commerce  of  France,  is  repreiented 
in  the  fourth  medal,  ftruck  in  the  year  1667. 
Neptune  armed  with  his  trident,  with  which  he  ftrikes  the 
earth,  feems  to  complete  this  important  enterprise  :  the  gufh- 
ing  out  of  the  water,  which  pours  forth  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  blow  which  he  has  given,  and  which  fpreads  itfelf  to  the 
right  and  left,  indicates  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  that 
the  canal  unites.  It  has,  for  legend,  Juncta  Maria,  which 
fignifies  the  joining  of  the  feas:    the  exergum  has  Fossa  a 
Garumna   ad  Portum  Setium;    A  Canal   extend- 
ing   from   the    Garonne   to    the    Port    of    Sete. 
M.DCLXVII. 

The  fifth  medal  was  ftruck  in  the  year  1680,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  remembrance  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  feveral 
dalles  of  the  marine.  See  the  article  Naval  Affairs  of 
France. 

The  clafles  were  three  at  the  firft  eftablifhment,  each  con- 
fiding of  20,000  failors,  one  of  which  was  to  ferve  on  board 
their  men  of  war,  the  other  on  board  their  merchant-men, 
and  the  other  to  reft  one  year  in  three. — Thefe  clafles  have 
fince  been  augmented  to  five,  but  they  make  only  60,000 
feamen. 

This  medal  reprefents  a  failor  by  the  fea- fide,  leaning  upon  a 
broken  pillar ;  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  rudder,  covered  with  a 
flower-de-luce  :  the  legend  has  thefe  words,  Bello  et  Com- 
mercio,  fignifying,  For  War  and  for  Commerce  ; 
the  exergum  has  Sexaginta  Millia  Nautarum  Con- 
scripta.  M.DC.LXXX.  Sixty  Thousand  Sailors  In- 
rolled.  ) 

The  fixth  and  laft  medal  is  on  occafion  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Chamber  or  Council  of  Commerce.  As  we  have 
defcribed  this  eftablifhment  at  large  under  the  article  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  we  fhall  here  only  give  the  type,  and 
the  legend  of  the  medal,  which  was  ftruck  upon  this  ac- 
count in  the  year  1700. 

It  reprefents  Juftice,  and  near  her  ftands  Mercury,  the  god 
of  commerce,  who,  with  one  hand,  holds  his  caduce,  or 
fnaky  ftafF,  and  with  the  other  a  purfe.  The  words  are,  Sex 
Viri  Commerctis  Regundis  ;  which  fignifies,  Six  Com- 
missioners PROPOSED  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Medal,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

We  have  not  learned  that  the  French  have  ftruck  Medals 
to  commemorate  their  extraordinary  fuccefles  and  glorious 
victories,  which  they  obtained  during  the  laft' war  ;  nor  to 
celebrate  the  memorable  advantages  they  gained  by  the  laft 
peace,  concluded  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  February,  1763, 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  friendship  and  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  to  which  the  king  of  Portugal  acceded  on  the' 
fame  day.  See  our  articles  America,  British  America, 
French  America,  Canada,  Florida,  and  others  re- 
ferred to  from  them. 

From  the  time  of  ftriking  thefe  medals,  to  what  degree  the 
French  have  raifed  and  extended  their  trade  and  navigation, 
fee  the  articles  France,  French  America,  British 
Amhrica,  Levant  Trade. 
MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  extends  from  the  ftraights 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  coaft  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  being  above 
2000  miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth;  the  weft 
part  of  it  feparating  Europe  from  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  or 
eaft  part  of  it,  dividing  Afia  from  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Natolia,  or  the  Lefter  Afia, 
bounding  it  on  the  north;  and  the  empire  of  Morocco,  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  Tripoli,  Barca,  and  Egypt,  bounding  it  on 
the  fouth.  The  uiaight  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  being  about  16  miles  over,  a  ftrong  current  feis  through 
it,  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  the  Mediterranean  con- 
ftantly,  which  requires  a  good  gale  of  wind  to  ftem  it. 

Remarks 
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Remarks,  fhewing  the  important  utility  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  British  Empire. 

The  whole  Britifh  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  being  of  the  laft  confequence  to  Great-Britain, 
and  the  permanent  prefervation  thereof  depending  upon  the 
town  and  fortifications  of  Gibraltar;  it  is  neceflary  to  take 
fome  notice  thereof. 

Gibraltar  lies  in  weft  longitude  6,  latitude  36,  and  is  a  port- 
town  fituate,  when  it  belonged  to  Spain,  in  the  principality 
of  Andalufia,  and  on  the  ftraight  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  ftands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calpe,  one 
of  Hercules's  pillars,  about  1 6  miles  north  of  Ceuta  in  Africa, 
40  Couth- weft  of  Cadiz,  and  80  fouth  of  Seville.  It  is  built 
on  a  rock,  in  a  peninfula,  and  can  only  be  approached  on 
the  land  fide  bv  a  very  narrow  paffage,  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  fea,  crofs  which  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  line, 
and  fortified  it,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  having  any  commu- 
nication with  the  country.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1704.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
take it,  but  have  proved  fruitlefs. 

Gibraltar  is  but  a  fmall,  though  ancient  town.  Since  the 
Englifh  have  been  mafters  of  this  town,  it  is  become  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade,  which  it  was  not  before,  efpecially  be- 
tween the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  this  place  ;  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants at  Gibraltar  having  great  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  of  the  growth  of  Barbary,  fo  that  they  furnifh  the  mer- 
chants in  London  on  as  good  terms  as  they  ufually  had  them 
in  Barbary  ;  and,  by  the  convenience  of  (hipping,  can  fend 
them  to  England  in  fmaller  quantities  than  by  loading  veflels 
wholly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before. 
They  likewifehave  a  great  trade  here,  by  barco  longo's,  with 
the  empire  of  Morocco;  fo  that  the  trade  is  feldom  fhut  up  ; 
and  Gibraltar  is  now  the  market  for  the  wax,  copper,  al- 
monds, drugs,  and  other  products  of  Barbary. 
That  a  juft  and  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  real  im- 
portance of  this  place  to  thefe  kingdoms,  we  fhall  fketch  the 
heads  of  thole  reafons  that  have  been  occasionally  urged,  both 
in  parliament  and  without-doors ;  which,  as  they  have  been 
too  much  mixed  with  the  temporary  acrimony  of  party,  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  had  fuch  weight  with  many  as  if  they  | 
were  ftripped  ofthatperfonal  fpleen  and  fatire,  which  generally 
attend  our  political  altercations.  The  reafons  are  limply  as 
follow,  viz. 

(1.)  Becaufe  Gibraltar  preferves  to  us  the  conveniency,  pro- 
tection, and  fecurity  of  our  commerce  to  the  Straights,  above 
that  of  all  other  nations,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Al- 
gerines  and  Salleemen,  who  are  influenced  by  it  to  keep  their 
treaties  made  with  us ;  which  they  never  do  longer  with  any 
other  nation  than  'till  they  find  it  their  intereft  to  break  them. 
(2.)  Becaufe  in  refpect  to  the  great  advantage  which  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  that  place  hath  already  given  us,  when  in  war  with 
France  and  Spain;  and,  confequently,  will  always  give  us 
again  upon  the  like  occafion,  whilft  we  continue  to  keep  it. 
(3.)  With  regard  to  our  trade  in  general  up  the  Mediterranean; 
for,  as  it  commands  the  paffage  or  entrance  of  all  our  na- 
vigation into  that  fea,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war  ;  fo  it 
is  equally  neceflary,  and  as  much  our  intereft,  to  keep  it  our- 
felves,  as  for  any  gentleman  to  keep  pofleflion  of  the  gate 
which  leads  to  his  own  houfe;  it  being  in  the  power  of  thofe 
who  poffefs  this  port,  at  all  times,  to  interrupt,  annoy,  or 
hinder  whom  they  fhall  think  fit  in  their  trade,  by  keeping 
two  or  three  fhips  of  war  conftantly  on  that  ftation  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  almoft  as  the  Danes,  by  the  pofleffion  of  Elfineur 
command  the  paffage  into  and  out  of  the  Baltic:  fo  that,  if 
this  port  and  fortification  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  nation, 
it  would  be  in  their  power  likewife  either  to  permit  us  to  navi- 
gate our  trade  within  thofe  ftraights,  or  not,  as  they  fhould 
think  fit,  unlefs  a  very  ftrong  fquadron  was  conftantly  kept 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ftraight's  mouth,  to  fecure  the  paffage, 
and  to  be  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  frefh  fhips,  which 
would  put  us  to  a  much  greater  expence  than  we  are  now  at 
in  keeping  this  place. 

(4.)  Becaufe,  before  England  was  in  pofleflion  of  Tangier,  on 
the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  ftraight,  we  were  never  able  to  deal 
with  the  Algerines,  and  other  Turkifh  rovers ;  who,  for  near 
a  century,  had  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  piratic  war  againft  the 
commerce  of  this  nation,  and  never  could  be  reduced  'till,  by 
the  fituatiori  and  our  poffeilion  of  the  abovementioned  place, 
we  diftreffed  them  fo  much,  not  only  by  taking  their  fhips 
going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  Straights,  but  alio  by  retaking 
fuch  of  their  prizes  as  they  had  taken  in  the  ocean,  that  at 
Lit  they  were  forced  to  be  content  with  fuch  a  peace  as  we 
would  give  them  ;  the  continuance  of  which  is  owing  to  no- 
thing fo  much  as  to  our  having  been,  for  many  years  pafled, 
and  at  prefent,  in  the  fame  condition  to  chaftize  thofe  rovers, 
by  the  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar,  as  we  were  before  by  the  pof- 
feifion  of  Tangier. 

(5.)  Becaufe  the  fecurity  of  our  Italian,  Turkey,  and  fifh- 
trades  intirely  depends  on  our  pofleffion  of  this  place;  and, 
fhould  we  ever  lofe  it,  cr  part  with  it,  it  is  very  reaibnable  to 
believe,  that  both  the  Algerines  and  Salleemen  would  foon 
break  with  us  again;  fo  that,  in  furh  a  cafe,  the  abovefaid 
branches  of  trade  would  almoft  wholly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  rivals,  the  French  from  Marfeilles,  who,  by  their  fitua- 
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tion,  are  always  ready  at  hand  to  fumifh  thofe  markets,  as 
foon  as  they  are  in  want,  while  we,  on  our  part,  (hall  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  that  trade  by  the  tedious  method  of  fleets 
and  convoys,  and  at  laft,  perhaps,  come  long  after  the  mar- 
ket is  fupplied  by  our  rivals.  Befidea  all  this,  the  article  of 
infurance,  which  would  certainly  run  much  higher  than  uluai 
under  thefe  circumftances,  would  prove  a  heavy  charge  on  our 
goods,  more  than  thofe  of  other  traders,  which  would  thereby 
very  much  affect  thofe  branches  of  our  ttade  and  navigation. 
(6.  J  Becaufe  the  mifchief  would  not  flop  here  :  for  as  The  Al- 
gerines, of  late  years,  often  cruize  at  the  mouth  of  our  channel, 
and  as  fome  of  them  have  alfo  heretofore  come  into  our  very 
ports  two  or  three  years  fucceflively  ;  fo  it  is  poffible  that,  if  we 
fhould  lofe  Gibraltar,  they  m;:y  become,  being  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  channel,  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy 
to  us  than  ever  they  were  formerly,  and  may  attack  all  our 
trade  in  general,  as  the  St.  Malo  privateers  did  in  the  wars  of 
queen  Anne,  whenever  they  fhall  find  that  they  can  carry 
home  their  prizes  withoutany  interruption;  which  is  not  to  be 
done,  unlefs  we  fhould  be  difpoflefled  of  Gibraltar,  and  there- 
by take  the  bridle,  which  has  hitherto  reftrained  them  out 
of  their  mouths. 

(7.}  Becauk,  in  refpect  to  our  neighbours,  Gibraltar  is  fituated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  in  trie  power  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbrs  to  cut  off  any  naval  communication  between  one  port 
and  another,  of  each  of  thofe  very  powerful  kingdoms;  with 
which  we  have  had  fuch  frequent  occafions  to  be  at  war  for 
almoft  thefe  fifty  years  part,  who  would  foon  turn  the  tables 
upon  us,  if  they  fhould  recover  this  place  out  of  our  hands, 
efpecially  in  time  of  any  rupture  between  us;  nothing  being 
more  felf- evident  than  that  it  gives,  to  thofe  who  are  mafters 
of  it,  the  fovereignty  and  command  of  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  makes  it  impracticable 
for  any  other  nation  to  trade  there  without  their  leave.  And 
farther,  by  our  pofleffion  of  this  place,  all  nations  within  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  obliged  to  court  our  friendfhip,  or  fear 
our  power,  particularly  the  piratical  ftates,  who,  beholding 
vengeance  fo  near  at  hand,  will  be  thereby  deterred  from  at- 
tempting to  interrupt  our  trade,  while  they  are  deftroying 
that  of  all  others. 

(8.)  Becaufe  this  advantage  is  not  all  that  we  reap  from  the 
pofleffion  of  Gibraltar;  for  it  hath  put  into  our  hands  occa- 
fionaliy  a  great  proportion  of  freight- trade  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, efpecially  that  of  the  Hamburghers  and  Hollanders, 
who  have  made  ufe  of  Britifh  bottoms  to  carry  on  their  com- 
merce in  thofe  feas,  'till  the  Dutch  obtained  a  peace  with  the 
Algerines,  whereby  we  loft  one  great  advantage  that  be- 
longed to  the  navigation  of  Great-Britain,  which  we  before 
enjoyed,  whilft  thofe  merchants  made  ufe  of  Englifh  fhips, 
finding  it  dangerous  to  venture  their  eftates  in  any  other. 
(9.)  Becaufe,  laying  afide  all  other  confiderations,  there  can- 
not be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  importance  which  the  pofleflion 
of  this  place  hath  proved  to  us,  than  that  it  hath  been  a  for- 
midable check  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  from  the  hour 
of  our  taking  it,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  French  war : 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  ever  fend  any  naval  ftores  round 
about  into  thofe  feas,  without  an  apparent  danger  of  their  fall- 
ing into  our  hands  in  going  through  the  Straights ;  fo  that  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fleet  hath  thereby,  as  it  were,  become 
ulelefs  ever  fince.  And,  had  not  fuch  unhappy  mifunderftand- 
mgs  fell  out  as  did  between  two  admirals  in  the  late  war,  we 
fhould  have  more  feelingly  experienced  the  invaluable  benefit 
of  this  pofleffion. 

(10.)  Becaufe  it's  proximity  to  Cadiz,  the  great  mart  and  cen- 
ter of  almoft  all  the  riches  of  Spanifh  America,  gives  us  the 
greateft  opportunity  of  commanding  that  port,  and  the  trade 
frequenting  it  from  the  Weft-Indies;  which,  in  time  of  war 
with  Spain,  may  be  reckoned  of  no  fmall  confideration  or 
importance. 

( I.I.J  Becaufe,  as  the  advantages  of  Gibraltar  which  refult  to 
this  kingdom  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  are  fully  con- 
firmed and  demonftrated  by  the  experience  of  many  years 
paft,  fo  the  prefervation  of  it,  at  all  times,  is  of  much  greater 
concernment  than  it  ever  was  before,  as  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  affairs:  that  many  capital 
manufactures  are  fpringingup  inmoft  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  France  and  Spain,  and  that  feveral  other  powerful 
ftates  are  endeavouring  to  vie  with  us  in  commerce  and  a  ma- 
ritime force;  which  ought  to  put  us  on  the  ftricteft  guard, 
and  determine  us  not  to  part  with  a  prace  which  is  manifeftly 
of  fo  much  advantage,  by  fecuring  and  improving  our  own 
trade  and  navigation,  as  well  as  by  defeating  the  attempts  of 
our  enemies  and  rivals  therein. 

(12.)  Becaufe  the  Spaniards  continue  their  unjuftifiable  cap- 
tures and  depredations  on  our  logwood-trade  in  America, 
which  they  have  more  or  lefs  done  for  thefe  thirty  years  pall; 
and  that,  if  we  part  with  Gibraltar,  we  havereafon  to  believe 
that  the  fame  fate  may  attend  our  whole  Mediterranean  trade, 
to  it's  abfolute  ruin  and  deftruction.  See  the  articles  Log- 
wood and  Spanish  Amkrica. 

(13.)  Becaufe  Spain  and  France  in  conjunction,  if  not  others, 
will  ever  have  their  eye  upon  this  pofleffion,  in  order  to  wreii 
the  fame  out  of  her  hands,  to  ruin  the  whole  maritime  power 
of  Great-Britain. 

(14.)  Be- 
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(14.)  Becaufe  Gibraltar  lies  at  hand  to  intercept  their  Eaft 
and  Weft-India  fleets,  with  the  fpoil  and  riches  of  both 
worlds:  it  feparates  and  divides  Spain  from  itfclf,  and  hin- 
ders all  communication  by  lea  from  the  different  parts  of 
their  dominions,  and,  confequently,  muff  keep  them  in  a 
perpetual  dependance,  and  put  them  under  a  neceffity  to  court 
our  friendfhip,  as  well  as  fear  our  enmity :  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  pry  into  ail  their  meafures,  obferve  all  their 
motions,  and,  without  the  moil  ftupid  remiffhefs  on  our  part, 
renders  it  impracticable  to  them  to  form  any  projects,  or 
carry  on  any  expeditions  againft  us  or  our  allies,  without  our 
having  due  notice. 

(15.)  Becaufe  it  will  ever  check  the  rife  of  the  naval  power 
of  France,  which  can  never  be  above  our  match  at  fea,  whilft 
Gibraltar  remains  in  our  hands.     It  hinders  the  communica- 
tion between  their  ports  and  fquadrons  in  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  it  makes  it  impofliblefor  them  to  fupply  their 
fouthern  harbours  with  naval  ftores  either  for  building  or  re- 
pairing of  fleets;  of  which  they  were  fofennble  in  queen  Anne's 
war,  that,  as  foon  as  Sir  George  Rook  had  poflefled  himfelf  of 
it,  they  faw  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to  lay  afide  their  ufual 
caution,  and  dare  him  in  open  battle;  and,  not  meeting  the 
-  fuccefs  they  hoped  for,  the  very  fame  year,  to  the  unfpeakable 
prejudice  of  their  other  affairs,  befieged  it  in  form,  and  loft  a 
French  and  Spanifh  army  before  it,  and  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared with  a  fleet  upon  the  feas  again  during  the  whole  war, 
but  fullered  their  great  (hips  to  moulder  and  rot  in  their  har- 
bours, for  want  of  the  means  to  fit  them  out  again. 
(16.)  Becaufe  long  experience  has   evinced,    that  we  can 
never,  with  fecurity,  depend  on  the  faith  of  France;  and, 
therefore,  if  Britons  are  determined  never  to  become  vaflals  to 
the  dominion  of  that  crown,  they  can  never  part  with  any 
thing  that  is  fo  fubftantial  a  prefervation  of  their  maritime 
power,  and  confequently  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  as 
that  ineftimable  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar. 

(17.)  Becaufe  it  appears  throughout  this  work,  from  a  feries 
of  facts  inconteftible,  that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
France  have  been  increafing  ever  fince  the  time  of  that  great 
and  able  French  minifi er  Monf.  Colbert ;  and  that  they  are 
now  fettled  upon  fo  broad  a  bottom,  and  with  fuch  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  advantage  for  their  daily  rife  and  encou- 
ragement, that,  if  Great-Britain  gives  up  Gibraltar,  fhe  may 
be  fo  eternally  imbroiled  in  wars  with  that  nation,  as  to  in- 
creafe  her  national  debts  and  incumbrances  to  a  degree  fo 
enormous,  that  her  whole  trade  muft  inevitably  fink  under 

them. 

(18.)  Becaufe  the  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar  will  always  give  us 
reputation  and  figure  in  thofe  feas,  which  are  always  rewarded 
wi'th  power  and  riches.  It  will  oblige  all  nations  who  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  have  empire  there,  to  court  our 
friendfhip,  and  keep  meafures  with  us.  It  will  awe  even  the 
courts  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  and  make  them  afraid 
to  difturb  or  provoke  us.  _ 

(19.)  Becaufe  the  charge  and  expence  of  keeping  Gibraltar 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  advantages  we  reap  by  it,  and  the 
detriment  and  injury  our  trade  and  navigation  muff  iuftain, 
if  ever  we  part  with  it. 

(20.)  Becaufe  Port-Mahon,  cannot  poffibly  anfwer  all 
the  purpofesof  Gibraltar :  which  muft  be  evident  to  any  one, 
who  but  looks  into  the  map;  for  the  ifland  of  Minorca  lies 
many  hundred  miles  further  up  towards  the  gulph  of  Lyons, 
and,  in  truth,  out  of  the  road  of  all  Ihips  trading  to  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  or  Africa.  It  is  fituated  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  France  and  Spain,  that  the  greateft  fleets  can 
efcape  unobferved,  unlefs  we  keep  perpetually  before  their 
port's  to  watch  and  purfue  them  ;  which  is  exceeding  danger- 
ous, if  not  impracticable  in  thofe  feas.  We  fhall  be  out  of 
the  way  of  all  intelligence.  And,  if  we  fhould  by  chance 
have  it,  in  all  likelihood,  fhall  be  too  late  to  take  advantage 
of  it ;  befides,  1  am  told,  there  are  but  few  winds  with  which 
fhips  can  "et  in  or  out  of  Port-Mahon ;  and,  when  they  are 
once  there,  the  paffage  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  very  fmall  fqua- 
dron  can  keep  the  greateft  from  failing  out. 
(21.)  Becaufe  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  it  will  be  exceed- 
ing difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  keep  the  ifland  of  Minorca 
without  the  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar ;  at  leaft  it  will  be  more 
expenfive  to  us  than  both  are  now,  efpecially  if  France  and 
Spain  fhould  join  again;  which  event,  1  think,  we  ought 
to  keep  always  in  view,  for  then  Gibraltar  will  be  the  only 
refcurce  we  have  to  carry  on  any  trade  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  fleets 
with  themfelves  or  each  other. 

(22.)  Becaufe  all  the  objections,  made  againft  the  facility  of 
a  communication  of  the  different  ports  of  France  and  Spain 
with  one  another,  will  be  ftronger  againft  us  ;  for  they  have 
others  near  to  Gibraltar,  where  fleets  may  lie  fafe,  and  have 
a  chance  to  efcape  us,  by  catching  at  favourable  opportunities, 
and  the  advantage  of  winds;  whereas  we  muft  run  all  ha- 
zards, and  truft  to  our  ftrength  alone,  without  any  harbour 
to  retreat  to,  in  cafe  of  ftorms  or  other  accidents. 
(23.)  Becaufe  we  have  no  means  offending  naval  ftores  and 
recruits  to  our  garrifons,  and  often  provifions  for  them, 
without  a  port  to  protect  us  during  a  thoufand  leagues  failing. 
Portugal  will  not  be  fuffcred  to  receive  or  relieve  us,  and 


then  we  muft  run  the  gauntlet  by  fingle  ftiips,  with  fcarce  a 
chance  to  efcape,  or  fend  convoys  upon  the  final  left  occafions 
capable  of  fighting  the  united  French  and  Spanifh  power. 
(24.)  Becaufe  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  if  the  nation9 
of  Europe  and  Afiica  fhould  wifn  it  in  hands  Jefs  potent  at 
fea,  and  who  would  confequently  enjoy  it  more  harmlefsly  to 
it's  neighbours  :  it  muft  be  undoubtedly  terrible  to  any  people 
who  would  be  our  rivals  in  trade  or  naval  power,  or  indeed 
to  any  ftate  that  afpires  to  empire,  which  can  never  be  ac- 
ccmplifhed  without  fleets  as  well  as  armies. 
(25.)  Becaufe  we  are  not  fallen  into  fuch  contempt  with  our 
enemies,  our  neighbours,  or  our  allies,  nor  can  they  have  fo 
mean  an  opinion  of  our  fenfe  and  difcernment,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  ftatefmen,  as  even  to  hint  fuch  a  thing  to  them. 
(26.)  Becaufe,  if  we  part  with  Gibraltar,  to  what  puppofe 
have  we  made  war  ?  To  what  purpofe  beftowed  great  firms, 
and  gained  great  victories  ?  Did  we  beat  the  enemy,  and 
force  them  to  beg  peace,  and  yet  muft  bribe  them  to  accept 
of  it  ?  Have  we  conquered,  and  fhall  they  give  terms,  and 
get  towns  by  lofing  battles  ?  Or,  if  we  do  not  part  with 
Gibraltar  for  the  fake  of  peace,  pray  what  confideration  are 
we  to  receive  for  the  fake  of  Gibraltar  f  What  can  be  given 
as  an  equivalent  ? 

(27.)  Becaufe  there  can  be  no  fubftantial  reafons  to  take  fuch 
a  thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  Spain  and  France,  and  to  remove 
fuch  an  obftacle  to  their  greatnefs :  the  enterprizing  genius 
of  the  latter  is  as  well  known,  as  it  is  formidable  to  all  it's 
neighbours,  but  in  particular  to  us.  And  Spain,  it  is  alfp  well 
known,  are  taking  large  ftrides  to  raife  manufactures  and  ma- 
ritime power.  I  would  afk,  in  cafe  of  a  new  rupture,  what 
refource  have  we  but  in  our  fleets,  and  by  the  help  of  Gibral- 
tar, to  make  it  impracticable  for  their  fquadrons  in  the  ocean 
and  Mediterranean  to  join  ?  We  know,  by  woeful  experience, 
what  help  we  are  to  expect  from  our  allies,  when  we  have  no 
more  millions  to  give.  We  are  not  able  to  keep  great  Hand- 
ing armies  at  home,  nor  is  it  confiftent  with  our  liberty  to 
do  fo;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  take  every  meafure  to  in- 
creafe  our  naval  ftrength,  and  to  put  new  bridles  upon  thofe 
who  are,  or  may  foon  be,  our  rivals  therein. 
(28.)  Becaufe  the  nation  in  the  world  whofe  power  we  have 
moft  reafon  to  guard  againft,  is  that  of  France;  and  yet  I 
don't  know  by  what  fatality  it  has  often  fo  happened,  that 
we  have  been  the  unhappy  inftrumenls  of  promoting  it. 
Oliver  Cromwell  gave  the  firft  rife  to  it's  greatnefs  at 
land,  and  king  Charles  II.  at  fea:  the  late  queen,  by  an 
ignominious  peace,  reftored  it,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the 
loweft  extremity,  and  muft  have  fubmitted  to  any  conditions 
fhe  had  thought  fit  to  impofe.  But  fure  it  will  never  be  faid 
that  any  Britifh  miniftry,  who  profefs  to  be  the  patrons  of 
liberty,  the  conftant  and  declared  enemies  of  thofe  proceed- 
ings, fhould  act  fo  far  in  defiance  of  all  their  known  prin- 
ciples, as,  voluntarily  and  unconftrainedly,  to  throw  away 
any  part  of  that  national  fecurity,  which  former  betrayers 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  their  country's  honour ;  and 
which  are  the  only  rewards  and  recompence  of  a  tedious, 
fuccefsful,  and  glorious  war,  carried  on  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  of  which  we  and  our  pofterity 
fhall  long  feel  the  fevere  effects. 

(29.)  Becaufe  there  feems  to  be  more  reafon  for  our  being 
tenacious  in  preferving  this  pofleflion,  at  this  time,  than 
there  ever  was  fince  we  had  it;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
we  are  the  only  maritime  power  that  muft  alone  ftand  againft 
thofe  of  France  and  Spain,  and  fuch  allies  as  they  fhall  be  able 
to  influence;  fince  our  old  and  natural  allies,  the  States-Ge- 
neral of  the  United  Provinces,  do  not  appear  either  to  be  able, 
or  fo  fanguinely  inclined  as  heretofore,  to  unite  with  Great- 
Britain,  and  act  with  vigour,  when  occafion  may  require. 
(30.)  Becaufe  it  fhould  feem  that  another  naval  power  is 
about  to  arife,  by  their  eftablifhment  of  a  great  Eaft-lndia 
company  *,  the  weight  of  whofe  power  both  by  land  and 
fea,  is  more  likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  France 
and  her  allies,  than  into  that  of  Great-Britain  and  her's. 

*  When  the  Offend  Eaft-lndia  company  was  fome  years  fince 
eftablifhed,  the  Dutch  acted  vigoroufly  in  concert  with 
Great- Britain  to  effectuate  it's  abolition,  and  did  fo.  How 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  times  mould  be  fo  changed  within 
thefe  few  years,  as  to  fuffer  another  company  of  the  like 
kind  to  be  eltablifhed,  without  any  attempt  to  it's  annihi- 
lation, we  leave  thofe  to  ruminate  on,  whom  it  may  one  day 
nearly  concern  to  think  of.  See  the  article  Ostend  Com- 
pany. 

(31.)  Becaufe  the  Spaniards  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  give 
more  encouragement,  by  certain  artifices,  to  the  French  in 
their  trade,  by  the  way  of  Old  Spain  to  New  Spain,  than 
they  do  to  the  Engliih ;  and  that,  in  confequence  thereof, 
our  commerce  in  that  channel  declines,  while  that  of  France 
increafes:  and  alfo  that  the  Spaniards   feem  to  favour  the 

French  more  in   the  S h  W— t-I — a  trade,  which  they 

carry  on  from  their  colonies,  than  they  do  either  the  Engliih 
or  the  Dutch  in  theirs. 

(32.)  Becaufe  the  treatment  of  the  Englifh  in  particular,  by 
the  Spaniards  at  prefent  in  America,  is  faid  by  fome  to  be 
with  a  view  to  compel  us,  at  length,  to  give  up  Gibraltar; 

which, 
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which,  for  that  very  reafon,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  fan- 
guine  to  preferve. 

(33.)  Becaufe  Great-Britain  has  already  done  enough  in 
favour  of  the  court  of  Spain  without  facrificing  Gibraltar, 
to  induce  them  to  defift  from  their  obftruclion  to  our  trade 
and  navigation  to  and  from  our  own  colonies,  even  if  they 
were  really  as  unjuftifiable  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have 
miftakenly  reprefented  them.  [See  the  articles  Logwood, 
and  Spain.] 

The  conduct  of  Great-Britain  towards  Spain,  in  order  to 
influence  them  to  preferve  that  good  underftanding,  which 
is  fo  apparently  requifite  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  both 
nations,  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  chiefly 
comprehended  under  two  articles.  (1.)  Our  making  two 
ibvereigns  in  Italy  to  oblige  the  court  of  Spain;  and  (2.)  Our 
giving  up  the  afliento  contract,  and  liquidating  the  affairs  of 
the  South  Sea  company,  upon  terms  fo  advantageous  to  Spain, 
and  fo  detrimental  to  Great-Britain  in  general,  and  the 
South  Sea  company  in  particular.  See  the  articles  Assiento, 
and  South  Sea  Company.  And,  if  Great-Britain  fhould 
even  acquiefce  to  the  creating  of  a  third  fovereign  to  gratify 

the  infatiable  ambition  of  a  certain  p s  at  1 fo,  and 

to  give  up  Gibraltar  alfo,  what  fecurity  (hould  this  nation 
have,  that  her  logwood  trade,  and  other  navigation  in 
America,  mould  remain  uninterrupted  ?  Does  not  the  fyftem 
of  that  court  for  above  thefe  30  years  fhew,  that  we  are  never 
to  expect  any  fuch  fecurity,  'till  we  have  a  Gibraltar  for  that 
purpofe  in  America?  See  the  article  West-Indies,  where 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  fhew  how  eafily  that  might  have  been 
accomplifhed,  and  ftill  may. 

{34.)  Becaufe  men  in  power  will  always  know,  that  a  for- 
trefs  conquered  by  the  fleets  and  armies,  by  the  blood  and 
treafure  of  England,  and  folemnly  yielded  up  by  tieaty  made 
with  England,  becomes  part  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  and 
fubject  to  the  legiflative  power  of  England,  and  could  not 
bedifannexed  but  by  act  of  parliament ;  and,  confequently, 
any  agreement  to  deliver  up  fuch  a  fortrefs  to  an  enemy,  is  high 
tieai'on  within  the  ffatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III ;  and  to 
give  it  to  any  one  elfe  is  one  of  thofe  high  treafons  referved 
l»y  that  act  for  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
For  more  reafons,  if  more  fhould  be  required,  to  induce  us 
never  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  fee  the  articles  France  and 
Spain,  and  all  other  articles,  which  tend  to  fhew  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  power  and  commerce.— For  the  particular 
fiate  of  the  trade  carried  on  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
fee  the  articles  Archipelago,  Genoa,  Levant  Trade, 
Naples,  Oriental  Trade,  Turkey  Trade,  Tuscany, 
Venige, 

Note,  The  difcerning  reader  will  eafily  believe,  from  the 
preceding  fummary  heads  of  argument,  that  we  could  have 
wire-drawed  them  to  a  great  length,  if  we  were  not  rather 
jftudious  of  communicating  as  much  matter  as  we  can  in  the 
feweft  words,  than  to  act  the  contrary  part. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mediterranean  Sea,   before 
the  laft  war. 

One  part  of  the  grand  fyffem  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  Alberoni,  was  to  preferve  the  rights  of  Spain  and  of 
the  houfe  of  Parma  to  Spanifh  princes ;  and  to  make  a  fet- 
tlement  for  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip  worthy  of  their 
birth,  out  of  the  ftates  which  the  emperor  poffeffed  in  Italy: 
and  has  not  this  part  of  the  fyftem  been  fteadily  and  fuccefs- 
f'ully  purfued  ?  But  how  could  thefe  fovereignties  be  eft'ectu- 
ally  fecured,  fays  a  certain  princefs,  without  the  poffeffion  of 
Gibraltar  ?  This,  therefore,  was  a  point  to  be  gained,  in 
order  the  better  to  fecure  the  other.  The  fyftem,  at  prefent 
in  Spain,  is  bottomed  on  the  fame  principles;  it  is  not  only 
to  provide  for  a  third  prince  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere,  buf  to 
fall  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactories,  with  a  view  to 
fupply  their  extended  American  colonies  themfelves,  inftead 
of  taking  them  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Will  not 
this  affect  Great-Britain,  in  proportion  to  what  fhe  now 
fupplies  Spain  with?  Some  late  accounts  from  Spain  tell  us, 
that  it  appears,  by  an  authentic  lift  of  the  Lhips  which  entered 
the  Spanifh  ports  laft  year,  their  number  amounted  to  1142: 
ol  which  643  were  Englifh,  277  French,  148  Dutch,  and  74 
of  different  nations. 

Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  fome  people  may  infer  from  hence, 
perhaps,  that  the  trade  of  England  muft  be  far  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  reft:  fo  it  is,  indeed  !  But  what  fort  of  trade  are 
we  carrying  on  with  that  nation  ?  We  are  fending  6  or  700 
fhips  or  more,  I  am  certain,  annually  to  purchafe  their  wines 
and  their  fruits,  while  France  fends  between  2  or  300  to 
carry  their  own  manufactures.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  does  not 
France,  therefore,  gain  far  more  by  their  fmaller  quantity  of 
fhipping,  than  we  do  by  double  the  number  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  we  decline  in  our  exports  to  Spain,  and  increafe  in  our 
imports;  while  France  increafes  in  their  exports  to  Spain, 
and  decreafe  in  their  imports  from  thence.  Is  this  then  a 
nation  from  whom  we  are  ftill  to  bear  infults  and  depreda- 
tions ?  Have  they  not  allured  away  our  manufacturers  and 
fhipwrights  out  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
hands  of  our  own  artifts  againft  us  i 

VO  L.   II. 


That  our  readers  may  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  meafures  which 
Spain  are  really  purfuing  at  this  time,  which  muft  inevitably 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  as  they  fhall 
advance  that  of  the  Spaniards ;  we  refer  them  to  the  articles 
Biscay  in  Old  Spain,  Catalonia,  Dutch  America,  Itt- 
dia-House  of  Spain,  Logwood  Trade,  Spain,  West- 
Indies.  What  is  urged  under  tbefe  heads,  and  in  divers 
other  parts  of  this  work,  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it 
can  ever  be  advifeable  to  acquiefce  in  the  giving  up  Gibraltar; 
and  efpecially  fo,  if  we  add  to  thefe  conliderations  what  we 
have  faid  alio  under  the  articles  British  America  and 
France  ;  becaufe  we  fhall  there  fee,  that  Spain  is  now  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  France,  in  order  to  ruin  the  commerce 
and  navigation  ot  thefe  kingdoms :  for  the  fyftem  of  the  two 
courts  feems  really  to  be  what  is  faid  in  a  tract  lately  printed, 
called  the  Political  Teftament  of  cardinal  Alberoni    *  While 

*  the  navy  of  the  two  crowns  [meaning  thofe  of  France  and 
4  Spain  J  fays  the  writer,  is  not  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Englifh 

*  and  Dutch   together;  while  Minorca  and  Gibraltar 

*  are  not  in  pofi'eifion  of  the  proper  mafters ;  while  Dunkirk 
'  is  not  raifed  from  the  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the 
'  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  England  and 
'  Ireland,  will  be  always  ineffectual,  &c.' 

Of  the  Custom-House  affairs  in  relation  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade. 

I.  If  a  fhip  be  bound  to  any  port  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  or  to 
any  port  on  the  Chriftian  fhore  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a 
bill  of  health  muft  be  granted  at  the  loading  port,  or  elfe  the 
perfons  on  board  will  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  fhore  in 
any  of  the  faid  ports,  'till  they  have  performed  quarantine : 
the  form  of  which  bills  of  health  muft  be  as  follows ; 

Portus  Southamptonia?, 

Omnibus  Chrifti  fidelibus,  ad  quos  praefentes  literse  peryene- 
rint.  Nos  miniftri  fereniflimi  principis  domini  noftii Geor- 
gii  fecundj  regis,  in  portu  Southamptonia?,  in  regno  Magna? 
Britannia;,  falutem.  Cum  pium  fit  &  honeftum  ventatt 
teftimonium  perhibere,  ne  error  aut  deceptiopiaejudicii  ipfam 
opprimat:  cumque  navis  nuncupata  Diligentia,  de  Briftolia, 
cujus  nauclerus  (fub  Deo)  eft  Henricus  Hopkins,  qua?  jam, 
parataeft  e  dicto  portu  difcedere,  &  abhinc  (Deo  volente)  ad 
Italiam,  &  alia  loca  tranfmarina,  cum  yiginti  hominibus  in 
eadern  nave  appellare.  Hinc  eft,  quod  univerfitati  veftra?  te- 
nore  pra?fentium  innotefpimus,  'idemque  indubitatam  fact- 
mus,  quod  (Deo  optimo  maximo  fumma  laus  attribuatur) 
in  hoc  dicto  portu,  nulla  peftis,  plaga  nee  morbus  aliquis 
periculofus,  aut  contagiofus,  ad  pra?fens  exiftit. 
In  cujus  rei  teftimonium,  figilla  officii  noftr'a  apponi  fecimus, 
Datum  hoc  in  regio  telonio  praedidti  portus  Southamptonia?, 
decimo  die  Februarii,  anno  falutis  Chriftiana?,  fecundum 
computationem  ecclefis  Anglicana?,  millefimo  feptingenfimo 
tricefimo  primo,  annoque  regni  dicli  fereneffimi  domini  noftri 
Georgii  fecundi,  Dei  gratia,  Magna?  Britannia?,  &c.  regis, 
fidei  defenfons,  Sic.  quai  to. 

A.  B.  Collector, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 

*  If  the  fhip  be  Britifh,  and  comes  from  any  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Seas,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga,  and  hath 
two  decks,  and  both  carry  fixteen  guns  mounted,  with  two 
men  for  each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable 
(which  is  called  an  act  or  qualified  fhip)  or  if  one  moiety  of 
her  full  lading  outwards,  the  laft  voyage,  was  fifh,  laden  in 
any  of  his  majefty's  dominions ;  the  goods  imported  in  fuch 
fhips  are  not  liable  to  the  duty  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  pay- 
able when  fhips  are  not  fo  qualified,  or  laden  with  fifh: 
therefore  in  thefe  cafes,  after  the  places  names,  there  muft  be 
added  as  follows,  viz. 

•  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n.  §  35,  36. 

If  the  fhip  be  qualified. — Which  faid  fhip  has  double  decks 
from  ftem  to  (tern,  with  fixteen  [or  more,  as  is  the  cafe] 
guns  mounted,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 
If  the  fhip  went  out  with  hfh. — Which  faid  fhip  went  out 
from  Yarmouth  to  Leghorn  this  laft  voyage  thither,  full  la- 
den [or  at  leaft  one  moiety  of  her  full  lading]  with  fifh  of 
Britifh  taking  and  curing,  and  delivered  the  fame  at  the  faid 
port  of  Leghorn. 

But,  if  a  lhip  that  is  not  qualified,  or  was  not  laden  out- 
wards with  fifh,  has  taken  in  fome  part  of  her  lading  beyond 
the  port  of  Malaga,  and  fome  on  this  fide;  the  different 
places  where  the  goods  were  taken  in  muft  be  particularly 
diftinguifhed  in  the  report,  as  indeed  in  ftrictnefs  fhould  be 
practifed  in  all  cafes  where  a  fhip  loads  at  feveral  ports  :  which 
diftinctions  may  be  made  as  follows : 


A.  B.- 


•135- 


Taken  in  at  Leghorn, 
—5  Cafes Silk — 


-Andrew  Bird, 


Taken  in  at  Cadiz, 
B.  C. 8,   9 2  Bales -Kid  fkins Benj.  Crofs. 

And,  if  the  goods  are  fuch,  that  they  are  liable  to  forfei- 
ture, or  fubject  to  a  different  duty,  upon  account  of  the 

t\  h  h,  plac^ 
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place  at  which  they  were  taken  in  ;  the  truth  of  their  being 
taken  in,  at  the  particular  place  alledged  by  the  mafter,  mult 
be  confirmed,  by  making  the  following  addition  to  the  oath 
of  his  report,  viz. 

And  that  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  taken  in  at— — 
were  really  there  laden  on  board,  and  were  not  landed  at 
— — ,  nor  any  other  place  whatfoever,  but  have  been  kept 
on  board  the  above  fhip,  ever  fince  the  firft  (hipping  thereof 


at- 


Mediterranean  Passes. — Counterfeiting,  altering,  or  era- 
ling  them,  or  knowingly  uttering  or  publishing  fuch  coun- 
terfeited, altered,  or  erafed  pafles,  is  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.     4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  i. 

MELLi,  with  the  country  of  the  MUNDINGOES,  in 
Africa.  The  country  formerly  called  Melli,  now  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  Mundingoes,  who  ftill  retain  pretty  much  of 
the  character  afcribed  to  the  people  of  Melli,  lies  to  the  fouch 
of  the  river  Gambia ;  on  the  weft  it  borders  on  the  kingdom 
of  Kabo,  on  the  fouth  it  has  Melli  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
mountains  that  part  it  from  Guinea,  and  on  the  eaft  it  ex- 
tends to  the  kingdom  of  Gago. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  we  are  little  acquainted  with,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  moil  of  the  inland  territories  of 
Africa,  but  towards  the  fea-coaft  this  country  is  a  little  better 
known. 

The  firft  place  of  note  we  weet  with  is,  Kachao,  a  Portu- 
gueze  colony,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
falls  into  the  fea  about  26  leagues  below  this  town. 

About  26  leagues  above  Kachao,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river, 
is  another  trading  town  called  Farini,  where,  in  the 
months  of  Oclober  and  November,  one  may  trade  for  about 
half  the  quantity  of  wax  and  ivory,  which  is  traded  for  at 
Kachao.     Here  are  alfo  fome  flaves  to  be  bought. 

Bot  is  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gefves,  where 
moft  of  the  traders  buy  rice,  which  is  in  great  plenty  there, 
and  very  good. 

Gesves  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  the 
Portugueze  have  a  faclory.  At  Gefves  one  may  trade  yearly 
for  250  flaves,  80  or  100  quintals  of  wax,  and  as  many  of 
ivory. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves,  is  a  village  called  Kur- 
bali,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait :  here  are 
alfo  fold  fome  flaves  and  ivory. 

Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great  River,  runs  about  10  or  12 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves.  About  80  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  it  is  a  nation  of  negroes,  who  are  good 
traders  in  ivory,  rice,  millet,  and  fome  flaves.  They  are 
called  Analons. 

Over-againft  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  is  a  clufter  of  iflands 
called  Biflago  Ifles,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  Casa- 
cut,  being  about  fix  leagues  long  and  two  broad  :  it's  foil 
is  very  good,  and  produces  millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
pulfe,  befides  orange  and  palm  trees,  and  many  others. 
This  ifland,  with  thefe  of  Carache,  Canabac,  and  La 
Gallina,  are  the  only  ones  where  the  Europeans  may  trade 
with  fome  fecurity.  They  trade,  however,  fometimes  at  the 
other  iflands,  but  they  muft  be  extremely  cautious  ;  and  yet, 
after  all  their  precautions,  they  will  be  robbed  and  murdered, 
if  they  venture  to  go  aftiore. 

The  river  Nunho,  runs  16  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Rio  Gran- 
de ;  it  is  very  confiderable,  and  comes  from  a  vaft  diftance 
in  land.  One  may  buy  here  300  quintals  of  ivory,  and  100 
flaves  a  year.  Rice  grows  here  admirably  well,  and  is  very 
cheap.  There  are  every-where  fugar-canes,  which  grow 
naturally,  and  plants  of  indigo,  which  might  turn  to  good 
account.  The  trade  is  carried  on  here  from  March  'till 
Auguft. 

In  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  late  Royal  African  company  of 
England  had,  in  the  year  1728,  two  iflands ;  the  one,  called 
Tasso,  a  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  league  in  circumference, 
in  which  the  company's  flaves  had  a  good  plantation  :  the  reft 
of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  filk 
cotton-trees  of  an  unaccountable  fize. 

The  other  ifland  is  Bense,  whereon  flood  a  regular  fort.  It 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  one  of  the  Englifh  chiefs.  For 
more  matter  relating  to  the  African  trade,  fee  the  articles 
Africa,  African  Islands,  English  African  Com- 
pany, French  African  Trade  and  Company,  Portu- 
gueze African  Trade.  See  alfo  British  and  French 
America. 

MENSURATION. 

Under  the  article  Arithmetic,  we  have  given  the  whole 
art,  both  in  rationale  and  practice,  within  the  compafs  of  a 
few  pages;  which,  if  well  underftood,  what  we  have  to  add, 
can  be  no  difficulty. 

Of  the  cuftomary  way  of  taking  dimenfions,  and  meafuring 
the  feveral  artificers  works  concerned  in  building. 

As  there  are  feveral  forts  of  work  in  building,  which  require 
the  dimenfions  to  be  taken  in  feet  and  inches,  for  finding  the 
fuperficial,  er  folid  content  thereof,  before  we  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  meafuring  the  feveral  artificers  works,  it  will  be 
neceflary,  firft,  to  (hew  how  to  multiply  feet  and  inches  by 
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feet  and  inches  duodecimally,  vulgarly  called  crofs  multipli- 
cation. For  the  better  undeiftanding  of  which,  obferve  the 
following  rules : 

That,  if  feet  are  multiplied  by  feet,  the  producl  is  feet. 
If  inches  are  multiplied  into  feet,  every  12  of  the  product  is 
one  foot,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  inches. 
If  inches  are  multiplied  into  inches,  every  12  of  the  producl 
is  one  inch,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  parts  of  an 
inch. 

If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  feet,  every  12  of  the 
producl  is  one  inch,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  parts 
of  an  inch. 

If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  inches,  every  12  of  the 
producl  is  one  part,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  feconds. 
If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  parts,  every  12  of  the 
producl  is  one  fecond,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are 
thirds. 

Case    I. 

To  multiply  fee^  inches,  and  parts,  by  parts. 
Rule.  Firft,  Place  a  cypher  under  the  laft  place  of  the  multi- 
plicand, inftead  of  an  integer,  and  alfo  another  cypher  in 
the  place  of  inches,  and  then  the  parts  next  following  to  the 
right  hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  parts  of  the  multiplier  in  the  multi- 
plicand, carrying  1  for  every  12. 

Example    I. 

Multiply  7  feet  6  inches  and  a  half,  by  a  half  inch,  or  6  parts. 
Note,  That  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  you  muft  fet  down  3, 
for  half  6,  and  for  three  quarters  9  ;  thofe  numbers  being  the 
quarter,  half,  and  three  quarters  of  12. 


O   P   E   R 


A   T   I   O    N. 


6  Times  6  is  36,  the  twelves  in  36  is  3  F.  I.  P. 
times,  and  nothing  remains,  therefore  fet  7  6  6 
down  o  and  carry  3 ;  and  6  times  6  is  36,  006 

and  3  I  carry  is  39,  fet  down  3  and  carry  3  j    ■      - 

then  6  times  7  is  42,  and  3  I  carry  is  45,  3    9    3  0 

the  twelves  in  45  is  3  times,  and  9  remains. 
Now,  as  the  whole  multiplication  is  ended,  fet  down  the  9 
that  remains  under  the  parts,  and  3  under  inches,  the  num- 
ber of  twelves  is  45,  and  the  whole  producl  is  3  inches,  9 
parts,  and  3  thirds. 

Case    II. 

To  multiply  feet,  inches;  and  parts,  by  inches  and  parts. 
Rule.  Firft,  Place  a  cypher  under  the  laft  place  of  the  mul- 
tiplicand, inftead  of  an  integer,  and  the  inches  and  parts  in 
their  places  towards  the  right-hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  parts  into  the  parts,  inches,  and 
feet,  and  carry  one  for  every  12. 

Thirdly,  Multiply  the  inches  into  the  parts,  inches,  and  feet, 
in  the  fame  manner;  and,  in  adding  the  producls,  carry  1  for 
every  12,  from  one  denomination  to  the  other,  and  thefum 
will  be  the  producl  required. 

Example     II. 
Multiply  15  feet,  7  inches,  and  3  parts,  by  9  inches  4  parts. 


O   P   E    R 


A    T   I   O    N. 


Firft  4  times  3  is  12,  that  is  o  and  carry    F.     I.     P. 

1 ;  4  times  7  is  28,  and  1  I  carry  is  29,    15     7     3 

fet  down  5  and  carry  2;  4  times   15  is  094 

60,  and  2  I  carry  is  62,  fet  down  2  and    ■■     •  . 

carry  5,  which  fet  under  the  next  deno-  5250 

mination.  11     8     5     3 

Secondly,  9  times  3  is  27,  that  is  3  and — — — 

carry  2  ;  9  times  7  is  63,  and  2  I  carry  is  12  1  7  8  0 
65,  fet  down  5  and  carry  5 ;  9  times  15 
is  135,  and  5  I  carry  is  140,  the  twelves  in  140  is  n,  and 
there  remains  8;  fet  down  the  8  under  the  inches,  and  11 
under  the  feet,  and  then  add  the  two  producls  together,  and 
the  fum  will  be  12  feet,  1  inch,  7  parts,  and  8  thirds,  the 
producl  required. 

Case    III. 

To  multiply  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  by  feet,  inches,  and 
parts,  when  the  feet  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  do 
not  exceed  20. 

Rule.  Firft,  Place  the  feet  of  the  multiplier  under  the  feet 
of  the  multiplicand,  and  the  inches  and  parts  in  their  places 
to  the  right-hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  feet,  inches,  and  parts  of  the  multi- 
plier, each  feparately  into  the  parts,  inches,  and  feet  of  the 
multiplicand,  as  before  in  the  preceding  rules;  and  their 
feveral  producls,  being  added,  will  be  the  true  producl  re- 
quired. 

Example    III. 

Multiply  12  feet,  9  inches,  and  5  parts,  by  9  feet,  20  inches, 

and  2  parts. 

Ope- 
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7  10 
o    9 


Operation. 

Firft,  2  times   5   is   10,  fet  down  10  F.      I.  P. 

and  cany  0;  2  times  9  is  18,  fet  down  12       9  5 

6  and  carry  I;  2  times  12  is  24,  and  9   l0  2 
l  carried  is  25,  fet  down  1  and  carry    ' 

2,  which  fet  down. 

Secondly,   10  times  5  is  50,  that  is  2      10 

and  carry  4;   10  times  9  is  90,  and  4     115 

carried  is  94,  fet  down    10  and  carry 

7;  10  times  12  is  120,  and  7  carried  125  10  0  a  10 
is  127,  the  twelves  in  127  is  10,  and 

7  remains,  which  fet  down.  .  ., 
Thirdly,  9  times  5  is  45,  that  is  9  and  carry  3 ;  9  times  9 
is  81,  and  3  is  84,  which  contains  12  7  times,  and  o  re- 
mains, fet  down  0  and  carry  7;  9  times  12  is  108,  and  7 
carried  is  115,  which  being  the  laft  figure  to  multiply,  let 
down  the  whole  produd;  and,  laftly,  add  the  three  produds 
together,  and  their  fum  will  be  125  feet,  xo  inches,  8  ie- 
conds,  8  thirds,  and  10  fourths. 

Having  by  this  time,  I  hope,  Efficiently  inftrufted  the  rea- 
der in  the  multiplication  of  feet  and  inches,  by  feet  and 
inches,  I  (hall  in  the  next  place  proceed,  as  I  propofed,  to  the 
meafuring  the  feveral  artificers  works  concerned  in  building. 
And, 

I.  Of  Carpenters  Work,  See.  to  meafure. 

The  works  done  by  carpenters,  are  chiefly  framing  of  houfes, 
barns,  ftables,  floors,  partitions,  roofs,  &c.  making  of  doors, 
windows,  flair-cafes,  cornifhes,  frontifpieces,  modillion-cor- 
nices,  cove-eaves,  and  boarded  floors  of  all  forts,  weather- 
boarding,  and  boarded  and  cleft  pale  fencing. 
1.  To  meafure  the  body  of  a  timber  building,  viz.  of  a 
houfe,  barn,  or  flable,  &c.  _ 

This  fort  of  work  is  done  by  the  fquare,  containing  100 
fuperficial  feet.  In  meafuring  the  outfide  carcafe  of  a  houfe, 
&c.  take  the  length  of  one  fide  and  one  end,  and  add  them 
together,  and  their  fum,  multiplied  into  the  height  taken  from 
the  under-fide  of  the  fill,  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  raifing, 
gives  the  content  of  one  fide  and  one  end ;  which,  being 
doubled,  is  the  content  of  the  whole  body,  or  outfide  car- 
cafe  of  the  building,  in  feet. 

To  bring  the  content  found  into  fquares,  divide  the  produft 
by  100,  or  cut  off  from  the  produd  two  figures  to  the  right- 
hand,  and  the  remaining  figures  are  fo  many  fquares,  and 
the  figures  cut  off  are  feet. 

Example    IV. 

Suppofe  a  houfe,  &c.  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  20 
feet  high,  how  many  fquare  of  framing  is  contained  in  the 
body  or  outfide  carcafe  of  the  faid  houfe,  &c. 

Operation. 


40  Length. 
20  Breadth. 


Add  20  feet  the  breadth  to  40  feet  the 
length,  and  the  fum  is  60,  which  multi- 
ply by  20  feet,  the  height,  the  product    

is  1200,  the  content  of  one  fide  and        60  the  fum. 
one  end ;  which  being  doubled,  or  mul-        20  Height. 
tiplied  by  2,  gives  2400  feet  for  the  con-    — 
tent  of  the  whole  body  or  outfids  car-    1200 
cafe,  in  feet:  from  which,  ifyoucutoff2  2  Multiply 

figures  to  the  right-hand,  there  remains    — — 
24,  the  number  of  fquares  required.  24,00  Cont.  in  feet 

Note,  That  in  framing  there  are  no  de- 
ductions to  be  made  for  doors,  windows,  &c.  in  the  mea- 
furing. 

2.  Of  roofs.  This  fort  of  work  is  alfo  done  by  the  fquare 
of  10  feet  fquared,  or  100  fuperficial  feet,  the  particular  to 
be  obferved  in  meafuring  of  which  is,  that  let  the  roof  be 
true  pitch  or  not,  and  the  ends  thereof  gable  or  flipped,  they 
may  be  either  of  them  meafured  by  this  general  rule,  viz. 
Multiply  the  length  of  the  building  by  the  length  of  the  raf- 
ter, and  twice  that  product  is  the  content  in  feet. 

Example    V. 

In  the  aforefaid  building  of  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
admit  the  roof  to  be  true  pitch,  viz.  the  length  of  the  raf- 
ter, equal  to  £  of  the  breadth  of  the  building,  or  15  feet. 

Operation. 

Multiply  40  feet,  the  length  of  the    Feet. 

building,  by  15  feet,  the  length  of  the        40  leng.  of  build. 

rafter,  and  the  product  is  600  feet,  the         15  raft,  length 

content  of  one  fide ;  which  doubled,  or    ■ 

multipled  by  2,  the  product  is   1200      200 

feet,  or  12  fquare,  the  content  of  the      40 

whole  roof.  

3.  To  meafure  the  gable  end  of  a  houfe,     6(00  con.  of  1  fide 

&c.  obferve  this  rule,  multiply  the  per-  2 

pendicular  by  half  the  bafe  or  breadth    ■■ 

of  the  building,  or  the  whole  bafe  by     1200  content  of  the 

half  the  perpendicular,  and  the  product  £  whole. 

is  the  content. 


In  the  gable  end  of  the  above-mentioned  roof,  th<"  perp>-*» 
dicular  is  11  feet  2  inches  near,  and  the  bafe  20  feet,  whit 
is  the  content? 
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Multiply  20  feet,  the  whole  bafe,  by  5  Feet. 

feet  7  inches,  half  the  perpendicular,  20  0  Bafe-. 

and  the  product  is  1 1 1  feet,  8  inches,  5  7   Half  perp. 

which  is  I   fquare,   1 1  feet,  8  inches,  • 

the  content  required.  1180 

4.  Note,  That  the  fame  rule  will  hold  100  o 
good  for  meafuring  the  hip  end  of  a  roof, 


by  obferving that  the  length  of  the  raf-     in  8  8  Cont. 
ter  in  this  cafe  is  the  perpendicular. 

N.  B.  The  rafters,  feet,  and  eaves-board,  are  meafured  at  per 
foot,  running. 

5.  Of  floors.  In  naked  flooring  allow  9  or  10  inches  for  the 
length  of  thejoift  laid  into  the  wall,  or  meafure  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  joift,  and  from  thence  compute  the  fquares 
contained  therein. 

6.  In  boarded  flooring  you  muft  take  your  dimensions  to  the 
very  extreme  parts,  and  from  thence  compute  the  fquares, 
out  of  which  you  muft  make  deductions  for  ftair-cafes,  chim- 
nies,  &c. 

7.  Weather-boarding  is  done  by  the  yard  fquare,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  fquare,  containing  100  fuperficial  feet. 

8.  Framed  partitions.  The  particular  to  be  obferved  there- 
in, is  only  that  they  are  meafured  by  the  fquare. 

9.  Boarded  partitions  are  alfo  meafured  by  the  fquare,  out  of 
which,  you  muft  deduct  the  doors  and  windows  contained 
therein,'  except  they  are  agreed  to  be  included. 

10.  Of  windows.  Windows  are  generally  made  and  valued 
by  the  foot,  fuperficial  meafure,  and  fometimes  by  the  win- 
dow. When  they  are  meafured,  the  dimenfions  muft  be 
taken  in  feet  and  inches,  from  the  under  fide  of  the  fill,  to 
the  upper  fide  of  the  cap-piece,  for  the  height ;  and  for  the 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  jaumbs;  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  multiplication  is  the  fuperficial  content. 

11.  Stair-cafes  are  meafured  by  the  foot  fuperficial,  and  the 
dimenfions  are  taken  with  a  ftring,  girt  over  the  raifer  and 
tread,  and,  that  length  or  girt,  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
the  ftep,  the  product  is  the  fuperficial  content. 

12.  Door-cafes  are  meafured  by  the  foot  fuperficial,  and  the 
dimenfions  muft  be  taken  with  a  ftring,  girt  round  the  archi- 
trave and  infide  of  the  jaumbs,  for  the  breadth;  and,  for  the 
length,  add  the  length  of  the  two  jaumbs,  to  the  length  of 
the  cap- piece,  taking  the  breadth  of  the  opening  for  the 
length  thereof,  and  the  product  of  their  multiplication  is  the 
fuperficial  content. 

13.  Frame-door9  are  meafured  by  the  yard  fquare,  containing 
nine  fquare  feet,  and,  if  of  whole  deal,  they  are  allowed 
work  and  half  work,  or  double  work,  if  of  two  inch  ftuff, 
in  confideration  of  their  being  wrought  on  both  fides. 

14.  Note,  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  meafuring 
and  valuing  of  window- fhutters,  as  of  doors. 

15.  Modillion  cornices,  coves,  &c.  are  generally  meafured 
and  valued  by  the  foot  fuperficial.  Their  dimenfions,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  breadth  or  height,  are  taken  with  a  ftring,  girt 
into  the  mouldings,  and  thofe  dimenfions,  multiplied  by  the 
length,  is  the  fuperficial  content. 

16.  Fencing  of  all  forts  is  done  by  the  rod,  lineal  meafure, 
containing  16  feet  and  a  half. 

17.  Wainfcoting  or  joiner's  work.  Wainfcoting  is  a  work 
generally  done  by  joiners,  and  is  meafured  by  the  yard, 
fquare,  and  their  dimenfions  are  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 
Thus,  they  girt  down  every  moulding  with  a  ftring,  con- 
tained between  the  floor  and  cieling,  for  the  height,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  room  for  the  length,  deducting  the 
doors,  windows,  and  chimney.  The  feats  of  windows, 
cheeks,  fophetas,  linings,  &c.  are  all  to  be  taken  by  them- 
felves,  and  doors  and  window-fhutters  are  to  be  meafured 
and  valued  as  at  number  13  and  14  hereof. 

18.  Frontifpieces  are  meafured  and  valued  by  the  foot  fuper- 
ficial, and  every  part  thereof  meafured  feparately,  viz.  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  each  of  them  by  themfelves, 
alfo  the  pilafters  or  columns  by  themfelves,  and,  laftly,  add 
all  the  feveral  meafurements  together,  and  the  product  is  the 
content  of  the  whole. 

Note,  That,  in  taking  the  dimenfions,  you  muft  girt  the 
moulding  with  a  ftring. 

II.  Of  Bricklayers  Work  to  meafure. 

The  principal  work  in  a  building  done  by  bricklayers,  i» 
walling,  tileing,  rough- cafting,  &c. 

1.  Of  brick  walls.  What  is  to  be  obferved  therein  is,  that 
the  meafure  by  which  brick-work  is  meafured  is  a  fquare  rod, 
or  16  feet  and  a  half  fquared,  whofe  product  is  equal  to  272 
feet  and  a  quarter,  the  content  of  one  rod  of  brick- work  at 
the  ftatute  thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a  half:  and,  if  the  wail 
is  more  or  lefs  than  that  thicknefs,  it  muft  be  reduced  thereto 
by  this  rule :  multiply  the  number  of  feet  contained  in  jjje 
fuperficial  content  of  the  wall,  by  the  number  of  half  bricks 

that 
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that  the  wall  is  in  thicknefs,  and  divide  the  product  by  3,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  true  content  required. 
Note,  That,  although  there  be  272  feet  and  a  quarter  in  a 
rod  of  brick- work  at  the  ftandard  thicknefs,  yet  workmen 
meafuring  brick-work  always  reject  the  quarter,  and  divide 
by  272  only. 

Example    I. 

How  many  rods  of  brick- work  are  contained  in  a  wall  40  feet 
long,  8  feet  high,  and  2  bricks  thick  ? 

Feet. 

Length  40 
Height     8 

320  feet  in  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  wall 

Half  bricks  4 

3)1280(426  feet^j  the  fuperficial  content  reduced, 

— —         which  to  bring  into  rods,  divide  the  426 

8  feet  by  272,  and  the  quotient  will  be  rods ; 

6  and,  if  the  remainder  be  divided  by  68, 

—  the  feet  contained  in  a  quarter  of  a  rod, 
20           the  quotient  will  be  quarters,  and  the  laft 

—  remainder  feet. 
2           Note,  That  the  -i  remaining  in  the  firft 

work  is  equal  to  8  inches. 


feet. 


|}.he 


opening 


272)426(1  rod. 
272 


68)154(2  quart. 
136 

18  feet. 


The  whole  reduced  content  of  a  piece 
of  brick- work  40  feet  long,  8  feet  high, 
and  2  bricks  thick,  is  1  rod,  2  quarters, 
18  feet,  8  inches,  as  required. 


When  you  meafure  brick-work,  obferve  to  meafure  every 
thicknefs  by  itfelf,  and  that  you  make  every  deduction  out  of 
it's  proper  thicknefs;  alfo,  that,  when  you  meafure  two  walls 
that  conftitute  an  angle,  the  length  of  one  muft  be  taken  to 
the  outfide,  and  the  other  to  the  infide. 

2.  Chimnies  muft  be  meafured  and  valued  as  a  folid  wall,  out 
of  which  deduct  the  vacancy  between  the  jaumbs  and  the 
mantle ;  the  funnels  are  allowed  folid,  in  regard  to  the  trouble 
of  them,  and  the  pargetting  the  infide.  This  of  fquare 
chimnies, 

3.  Angle  chimnies,  fuch  as  ftand  in  a  fquare  corner,  and  are 
equal  each  way  from  the  corner,  obferve  this  rule :  mul- 
tiply half  the  breadth  of  .the  breaft,  or  front,  by  the  height 
of  the  ftory,  and  that  product  by  the  number  of  half 
bricks  contained  in  the  inches  of  the  half  breadth  of 
the  breaft,  or  front,  and  divide  this  laft  product  by  3,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  true  reduced  content  in  feet,  out 
of  which  muft  be  deducted  the  vacancy  as  in  fquare  chim- 
nies. 

4.  If  the  chimney  do  not  ftand  equal  from  the  corner  of  the 
room  on  both  fides,  or  the  corner  be  not  fquare,  it  is  ufual  to 
lay  out  the  angle  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  take  one  fide  of  the 
angle,  and  multiply  by  the  height  of  the  ftory,  and  half  the 
other  fide  of  the  angle  for  the  thicknefs ;  then  proceed  in 
every  refpect  as  before  directed,  and  it  will  give  the  true  re- 
duced content  required. 

Remember  to  meafure  the  trimmers  that  fupport  the  hearths, 
taking  the  length  by  the  girt  of  the  arching  of  them,  account- 
ing them  half  a  brick  thick;  fo  that  if  they  are  6  feet  long, 
and  1  foot  6  inches  girt,  there  is  3  feet  of,  reduced  brick- work 
therein. 

Example    II, 

Suppofe  a  chimney  that  ftands  in  the  corner,  or  angle  of  a 
fquare  room,  be  7  feet  in  front,  and  the  height  of  the  ftory  9 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  opening  3  feet  fquare,  and  18  inches 
deep,  how  many  feet  of  reduced  brick-work  is  contained 
therein  ? 

feet,  inches. 

9     6  height  of  the  ftory 
3    6  half  the  front 


490 
28     6 


33     3    o 


9  half  bricks  in  3feet  6  inches,  or  half  the  length 

[of  the  front 


3)299    3    0(99  1  quotient 
27 

29 

27 

2  equal  to  8  inches. 


4  half-bricks  deep 
3)36(12,  reduced  feet  in  the  opening  to  be  deducted 
6 


99    9,  the  reduced  content  of  the  chimney 
12     o,  opening  to  deduct 


87     9  remains,  the  content  required. 

• 

By  the  above  operation,  it  appears  there  are  99  feet  9  inches 
of  reduced  brick-work  in  the  chimney;  for,  there  being  99 
feet  1  inch  in  the  quotient,  the  2  that  remains  is  equal  to  8 
inches,  being  two-thirds  of  the  divifior,  which,  added  to  the. 
99  feet  1  inch,  makes  it  99  feet  9  inches  in  the  whole;  from 
which  if  you  fubtract  12  feet,  the  content  of  the  opening, 
there  remains  87  feet  9  inches  net;  brick-work,  for  the  con- 
tent required. 

5.  Befides  this  rough  brick-work,  there  is  other  kind  of  wall- 
ing performed  by  foot-meafure,  and  fuch  are  facio's,  arches 
over  doors,  windows,  &c.  architraves,  friezes,  cornices,  ruf- 
tics,  returns,  &c.  piers,  columns,  pilafters,  &c. 

6.  Tileing  is  meafured  by  the  fquare  of  jo  feet,  as  carpenters 
meafure  their  roofs.  You  muft  obferve,  in  taking  dimenfions 
of  tileing,  that  you  meafure  the  whole  length,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  tiles  are  laid,  for  your  length,  and  take  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves  for  your  breadth,  and  thereby  you  will  have  the 
true  content  required.  When  many  hips  and  vallies  happen 
in  a  roof,  every  foot  remaining  muft  be  added  to  the  meafure 
as  fquare  feet. 

Note,  Obferve  to  deduct  the  chimnies  out  of  the  tileing. 

7.  Thatching  is  a  work  performed  by  the  fquare,  and  is  mea- 
fured the  fame  as  tileing. 

8.  Belides  all  the  above  work,  there  comes  to  the  bricklayer's 
hands  the  paving  of  kitchens,  cellars,  Sec.  with  brick,  or 
pamments,  which  work  is  meafured  by  the  yard  fquare,  con- 
taining 9  fquare  feet. 

III.  Of  Plaisterers  Work  to  meafure. 

Rough-cafting,  plaiftering,  cielings,  &c.  are  done  by  the  yard 
fquare,  and  the  dimenfions  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  principal  things  to  be  obferved  in  meafuring  of  which  are 
as  follow : 

1.  To  make  deductions  for  chimnies,  windows,  and  doors. 

2.  To  make  no  deductions  for  rendering  upon  brick-work, 
for  doors  and  windows,  by  reafon  the  jaumbs  and  heads  gene- 
rallyexceed  the  vacancies. 

3.  If  the  workmen  find  materials  for  rendering  between  quar- 
ters, you  muft  deduct  one  fifth  for  quarters,  bafes,  &c.  but, 
if  workmanfhip  only  is  found,  you  muft  meafure  the  whole 
as  whole  work,  for  the  workman  could  have  performed  th« 
whole  much  fooner,  if  there  had  been  no  quarters. 

4.  That  fuch  fummers  and  girders  as  lie  below  a  cieling  be 
deducted,  if  the  workman  finds  materials,  otherwife  not. 

5.  In  meafuring  of  whiting  and  colouring  between  quarter- 
ing, there  muft  be  a  fourth  part  allowed  extraordinary,  for 
the  returns  of  the  quarters,  or  take  the  length  with  a  firing, 
and  fo  girt  the  quarters,  which  is  the  trueft  way. 

IV.  Of  Masons  Work  to  meafure. 

1.  Mafons  work,  which  is  meafured  by  foot  meafure,  either 
lineal,  fquare,  or  cubical.  The  principal  thing  to  be  ob- 
ferved herein  is,  that  they  girt  all  their  mouldings  as  joiners 
do,  and  take  their  dimenfions  in  feet,  inches,  and  parts. 
The  folids  are  blocks  of  ftone,  marble,  or  any  kind  of  none, 
columns,  cornices,  &c.  the  fuperficies  are  pavements,  flabs, 
chimney-pieces,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ma- 
fons firft  meafure  the  cube  of  the  ftone,  and  their  fuperficial 
plain  work,  alfo  fuperficial  moulded  work  (if  any)  as  follows: 
Firft,  They  account  all  fuch  ftones  as  are  above  two  inches 
thick  at  fo  much  per  foot,  folid  meafure,  and,  for  the  work- 
manfhip, they  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  the  ftone,  but  then 
they  meafure  no  more  of  the  ftone  than  what  appears  without 
the  wall. 

But,  as  their  method  of  meafuring  is  not  fo  well  underftood 
by  many  as  fome  others,  k  may  be  proper  to  give  an  example 
how  to  meafure  a  chimney  piece,  as  a  guide  to  all  others. 
Firft,  then,  take  the  length  of  the  mantle,  or  head-ftone,  an<? 
the  flab  (whofe  extent  is  generally  the  fame)  for  one  fum  of 
the  dimenfions,  and  the  breadth  of  both  add  together,  with 
an  inch  or  more  for  the  under  edge  of  the  mantle,  and  half 
an  inch  (or  whatever  it  is)  for  the  upper  edge,  which,  being 
,  all  added,  is  the  other  fum  of  the  dimenfion. 
Secondly,  Take  the  length  of  the  jaumbs,  or  fides,  allowing 
an  inch  longer  than  is  feen  (they  going  in  below  the  flab)  for 

one 
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Orte  lum,  and  the  breadth  of  one  girting,  all  that  is  feen,  and 
double  it  for  the  lecond  lum  of  the  dimenlion. 
Thirdlv    If  there  be  fi,ps  and  nOifings  to  the  ch.mney-piece, 
teSthe  length  by  Til  the  girt  that  is  feed  in  breadth,  or 
make  the  dimenlion  twice.  „ 

Fourthly,  Fire-ftone  hearths,  and  coving-ftones,  muft  be  caft 
up  by  thcmfelves,  and  all  that  appears  in  fight  meafured. 

V.  Of  Glaziers  Work,  to  meafure. 

Glaziers  work  is  meafured  by  the  fuperfkial  foot,  and  the  di- 
menfions are  taken  In  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  or  by  feet, 
nnd  the  hundred  parts  of  a  foot,  as  their  rules  are  generally 
divided:  therefore  the  meafurer  of  glaziers  work  fhou.d  un- 
derstand decimals ;  allowing  the  feet  as  integers,  and  the  parts 
as  decimals;  fo  that  three  quarters,  or  9  inches,  is  75  ;  halt 
a  foot,  or  6  inches,  is  50 ;  and  a  quarter,  or  3  inches,  25  01 
thefe  parts.  '  .    .      ,    , 

1  Therefore,  admit  a  pane,  or  light  of  glafs,  that  is  leaded, 
be  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  they  fet  it 
down  as  on  their  rules,  250  by  150.  , 

To  fhew  the  agreement  between  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
way  of  working,  I  will  give  the  above  example  wrought 
both  ways  as  follow  : 


By  decimals. 

2,50 
1,50 

1,2500 
2,50 

3>75°o 


By  duodecimals. 
Feet.  Inches. 
2    6 
1    6 


1    3    o 

1    6 


3   9° 


By  the  above  operation  it  appears,  that  the  aforefaid  pane  of 
glafs,  by  the  decimal  way  of  working,  is  3  feet  75  parts, 
equal  to  3  feet  and  three  quarters :  and,  by  the  duodecimals, 
3  feet  9  inches,  equally  the  fame:  for,  as  75  is  three  quar- 
ters of  100,  fo  is  9  three  quarters  of  12.  Should  there  be 
feveral  lights,  or  panes,  of  the  fame  bignefs,  you  need  mea- 
fure but  one,  for  multiplying  that  produa  by  the  number  of 
lights,  gives  the  contents  of  the  whole.     As  for 

Example. 

Suppofe  a  fafh- window  contains  12  fquares,  and  each  fquare 
of  glafs  125,  or  1  foot  3  inches  long,  and  ,75,  org  inches 
broad,  and  the  content  required. 


By  decimals. 

1,25 

^75 

By  duodecimals. 

Feet.     Inches. 

1     3 

0    9 

625 
875 

n     3 

Number  of  fquares   )  2 

9375 
No.  of  fquares  12 

18750 
9375 

11     3     0 

1 1,2500 

The  content  of  the  whole  by  both  ways  is  1 1  feet  and  L. 

To  meafure  circular,  or  oval  windows,  take  the  fame  length 
and  breadth  as  their  diameters,  as  if  they  had  been  fquare 
windows,  becaufe  in  cutting  out  the  quarries  of  glafs  there  is 
a  oreat  wafte,  and  more  time  expended  therein,  than  if  they 
had  been  fquare  windows. 

VI.  Of  Painters  Work  to  meafure. 

Painters  work  is  meafured  the  fame  as  joiners  work,  by  the 
yard  fquare,  only  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  ac- 
counting the  doors  and  window- fhutters  work  and  half,  they 
have  double  work,  as  being  painted  on  both  fides ;  and  they 
alfo  meafure  all  edges,  &c.  where  the  brufh  goes. 

1.  Safh-frames,  fafiVlights,  window-lights,  and  cafements, 
are  done  at  per  piece. 

2.  Modillion,  and  other  outfide  cornices,  at  per  foot  running. 


Of  fuch  meafures  as  are  ufed  in  lands  and  buildings, 

A  fquare  foot  is  144  fquare  inches. 

A  cubical  foot  is  1728  cubical  inches. 

A  fquare  yard  is  9  fquare  feet. 

A  cubical  yard  is  27  cubical  feet. 

A  fquare  is  100  fquare  feet. 

A  load  of  rough  timber  is  40  feet. 

A  load-  of  fquared  timber  is  50  feet. 

A  load  of  1  inch  plank  is  600  fquare  feet. 
9,  A  load  of  1  i.  inch  plank  is  400  fquare  feet, 
jo.  A  load  of  2  inch  plank  is  300  fquare  feet. 
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1.  A  load  of  2  i. inch  plank  is  240  fquare  feet, 

2.  A  load  of  3  inch  plank  is  200  fquare  feet. 

3.  A  load  of  3  I  inch  plank  is  J  70  fquare  feet. 

4.  A  load  of  4  inch  pl-ank  is  150  fquare  feet. 

5.  A  load  of  ftatute  bricks  is  500. 

6.  A  load  of  plain  tiles  is  IOOO. 

7.  A  load  of  lime  is  32  bufhels. 

8.  A  load  of  land  is  36  bufhels. 

9.  A  hundred  of  lime  is  35  bufhels. 

20.  A  hundred  of  deals  is  120. 

21.  A  hundred  of  nails  is  120. 

22.  A  thoufand  of  nails  is  1200. 

23.  A  ton  of  iron  is  2240  lb.  weight. 

24.  A  fodder  of  lead  is  19  hundred  and  a  half,  or  21841b. 

25.  A  hundred  of  lead  is  1 12  lb.  weight. 

26.  A  table  of  glafs  is  5  feet,  and  45  tables  is  a  cafe,  but 
Newcaftle,  Normandy  glafs,  25  tables  is  a  cafe. 

27.  A  geometrical  pace  is  5  feet  in  length. 

28.  A  geometrical  perch  is  10  feet  in  length. 

29.  A  ftatute  pole  or  perch  is  16  A  feet  in  length. 

30.  A  fquare  ftatute  pole  or  perch  is  272  i. fquare  feet. 

31.  A  woodland  pole  or  perch  is  18  feet  in  length. 
33.  A  fquare  woodland  pole  is  234  fquare  feet. 

33.  A  foreft  pole  or  perch  is  21  feet  in  length. 

34.  Four  ftatute  perches  is  one  chain's  length. 

35.  Ten  chains  length  is  a  furlong,  or  acre's  length. 

36.  Four  chains  length  is  an  acre's  length. 

37.  Forty  fquare  perches  is  a  rood,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

38.  Four  roods,  or  160  perches  is  one  acre. 

39.  A  hide  of  land  is  100  acres. 

Remarks. 

Since  the  Aiding  rule  hath  come  into  general  practice  among 
men  of  bufinefs,  thefe  operations  have  been  greatly  facilitated} 
and,  as  thefe  are  fo  eafily  and  mechanically  learned,  few 
tradefmen  concern  themfelves  to  enter  deeper  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry,  whereon  the  whole  art  of  menfuration  is 
bottomed. 

Of  Solid  and  Cubical  Measure,  and  the  Use  of  the 
Carpenter's  Rule  therein. 

This  meafure  refpects  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  or  depth, 
being  applicable  to  timber,  ftone,  &c.  the dimenfions  Whereof 
fuppofe,  are  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 
1.  When  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  the  fame  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

The  General  Rule. 

Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  product  by  the 
thicknefs,  and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  content ;  or,  if  the 
breadth  and  thicknefs  be  multiplied  together,  and  their  pro- 
duct by  the  length,  it  will  give  the  content. 

E    X    A    M    P    L    E. 

Suppofe  a  parallelopipedon  to  be  a  piece  of  timber,  ftone,  &c. 
whofe  length  is  18  feet,  it's  breadth  3,  and  thicknefs  2  feet, 
18  X  3  X  2=108  feet,  the  content. — Or  3  x  2  X  18=  10S. 

By  the   Sliding  R  u'l  e. 
The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  fo  reduced  to  the  mean  fide 
of  a  fquare,  fet  1  upon  D,  to  the  length  upon  C,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  mean  fide,  upon  D,  will   be  found  the  content 
upon  C. 

Example. 

The  mean  fide,  found  as  hereafter  taught       2,45  1 
The  length  ...  -  j8        S-Feer. 

The  content         -  -         -         -  108       3 

By  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 

Set  the  length  in  feet  on  the  fliding-piece  to  1,  on  the  fquare 

or  girt-line  ;  and,  oppofite  to  the  mean  fide,  in  inches  on  the 

fquare  or  girt-line,  will  be  found  the  content  in  feet,  on  the 

Hiding  piece. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  dimenfions  were  given  only  in 

feet,  therefore  the  product  was  feet.     But, 

2.  When  the  length  is  given  in  feet,  and  the  breadth  and 

thicknefs  in  inches,  the  laft  produce  muft  be  divided  by  144. 

(the  fquare  inches  in  a  foot)  and  the  remainder  (if  any)  by  12, 

and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid  feet  and  inches. 

Example. 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

/• 

8. 


Suppofe  a  piece  of  timber,  &c.  to  be  15  feet  long,  13  feet 
broad,  and  8  inches  thick, 

Feet.  Inches. 

'=  10     10  the  content. 


•.•  15  x  13  X 


144 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  reduced  to  the  mean  fide  Jt 
a  fquare,  fet  12  upon  D,  to  the  length  upon  C,  and,  oppo- 
fite to  the  mean  fide  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  content 
upon  C. 
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Example. 

The  mean  fide,  found  as  hereafter  taught         -  10,2  Feet. 

The  length 15     Fect- 

The  content       ------  10,8  Feet. 

By  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 

Set  the  length  in  feet  on  the  Hiding-piece,  to  12  on  thefquare 
or  girt-line,  and,  oppofite  to  the  mean  fide  in  inches  on  the 
fquare  or  girt-line,  will  be  found  the  content  in  feet  on  the 
fliding-piece.     Or, 

3.  If  all  the  dimenfions  are  given  in  feet  and  inches,  they 
muft  be  firft  reduced  into  inches,  and  the  laft  product  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  dimenfions  by  each  other,  muft  be  di- 
vided by  1728  (cubical  inches  in  a  foot)  and  the  remainder, 
if  any,  by  144,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid 
feet  and  inches. 

Example. 

Suppofe  a  piece  of  timber,  &c.  to  be  22  feet  3  inches  long, 
I  foot  5  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  2  inches  thick, 

V  22,3  X  r,5  X  1,2  =  36,9 T\- — The  content. 

Note,  When  the  contents  are  required  in  loads,  the  contents 
in  feet  muft  be  divided  by  5a  (the  folid  feet  in  a  load)  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  anfwer.     And, 

If  the  contents  of  any  folid  be  required  in  cubical  yards,  di- 
vide the  contents  in  folid  feet  (found  as  before  taught)  by  27 
(the  cubical  feet  in  a  yard)  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  con- 
tents in  cubical  yards. — Or  the  dimenfions  might  have  been 
reduced  into  yards,  and  the  operation  performed  as  for  feet. 
If  any  folid  be  exactly  fquare  (which  in  timber  fcarce  ever 
happens)  multiply  the  fide  into  itfelf,  and  that  product  by  the 
length,  and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  content. 
And,  if  the  fides  are  not  exactly  equal,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fquare  by  the  following  methods  : 

To  reduce  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  a  folid  to  the  mean 
fide  of  a  fquare  :   the  true  way. 

Multiply  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  together,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  product  will  be  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare. 

Example. 

Suppofe  aboard,  whofe  breadth  is  13  inches,  it's  thicknefs  8 
inches,  and  it's  length  15  feet  6  inches, 
13x8,  and  extract  the  root  of  the  product,  the  anfvyer  is 
10,198 — Mean  fide  of  the  fquare. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

Set  the  breadth  on  C  to  the  breadth  on  D,  and,  oppofite  to  the 
thicknefs  on  C,  will  be  found  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare  on  D. 

By  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 

Set  the  breadth  on  the  fliding-piece  to  the  breadth  on  the  fquare 
line,  and,  oppofite  to  the  thicknefs  on  the  fliding-piece,  will 
be  found  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare,  on  the  fquare-line. 
But  the  way  commonly  practifed  for  unequal-  fided  timber  is, 
to  add  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  (taken  about  the  middle  of 
the  piece)  together,  and  then  take  half  that  fum  (or  L  of  the 
4  fides)  for  the  mean  fide  of  the  fquare  of  the  piece. 
This  method,  indeed,  produces  a  content  more  than  the  truth, 
by  a  piece  equal  to  the  whole   length,  and   whole  fquare  is 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs ;  but, 
if  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  pretty  near  equal,  the  diffe- 
rence will  be  near  enough  for  ordinary  practice. 
The  breadth  and  thicknefs,  or  fide  of  the  fquare,  being  given 
in  inches,  to  find  how  many  inches  in  length  will  make  a 
folid  foot. 

Rule. 

Divide  1728  (the  cubical  inches  in  a  folid  foot)  by  the  product 
of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
length  of  the  cubical  foot. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  reduced  to  a  mean  fide  of  a 
fquare,  fet  the  mean  fide  on  D,  to  1  upon  C,  and  oppofite 
to  41,5  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  anfwer  upon  C. 

Mensuration  of  Planks. 

Though  the  menfuration  of  planks  is  properly  by  folid  mea- 
fure,  yet  the  folid  contents  may  be  found  by  the  directions 
given  for  fuperficial,  if  the  refpective  thicknefles  are  after- 
wards accounted  for. 

Rule. 

Multiply  the  length  in  feet  and  decimal  parts,  and  the  breadth 
I  in  inches  and  decimal  parts,  together,  and  divide  their  pro- 
duct by  12;  or  find  their  fquare  by  the  Aiding  or  carpenter's 
rule,  and  the  quotient,  or  fquare,  being  divided  by  the  fol- 
lowing refpective  divifors,  will  exhibit  the  folid  contents  in 
loads  0f  50  feet  each. 


The  fquare  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  planks  of 
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When  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  not  the  fame  throughout 
but  the  folid  is  broader  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other 

The  rule  for  the  true  method. 

Multiply  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  at  the  greater  end  together, 
and  alio  at  the  lefler,  and  the  two  areas  by  each  other,  and  to 
the  fquare  root  of  that  product  add  the  two  areas,  the  total 
whereof  multiply  by  half  of  the  length,  will  produce  the 
content. 

But  the  ufual  way  is  to  take  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  or,  rather,  half  the  fums  of  the  breadth 
and  thicknefs  at  each  end,  for  the  mean  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs (or  find  a  mean  fide  of  a  fquare  equal  thereto)  and  then 
work  as  before  taught,  which  will  produce  a  content  lefs  than 
the  truth  :  but,  if  the  ends  are  pretty  near  equal,  the  diffe- 
rence will  be  but  very  fmall. 

Mensuration  of  Round  Timber. 

I.  When  the  circumference  is  the  fame  from  one  end  to  the  other, 

The  rule  for  the  true  method,  according  to  the  utmoft  cylin- 
dric  circumference. 

Firft  find  the  diameter  of  the  circumference,  from  which  the. 
proportion  is,  as  22  is  to  7,  fo  is  the  girt  or  circumference  to 
the  diameter.     Or, 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

Set  the  point  c  3,141  on  B,  to  r  upon  A,  and,  oppofite  to 
the  circumference  on  B,  will  be  found  the  diameter  upon 
A.     Or, 

By  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 

Set  3,141  on  the  fliding-piece,  to  1  upon  the  upper  line,  and, 
oppofite  to  the  circumference  on  the  fliding-piece,  will  be  found 
the  diameter  on  the  upper"  line. 

The  diameter  being  found,  multiply  it  by  £  of  the  girt,  and 
that  product  by  the  length,  which  will  produce  the  folid  con- 
tent.— Or,  multiply  the  circumference  into  itfelf,  and  that 
product  by  ,07958  (the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  circumference 
is  unity)  and  the  laft  product  by  the  length,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  content. — Or  multiply  the  number  2821  (being  the 
fide  of  a  fquare  equal  to  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  90) 
by  the  girt  in  inches,  and  the  product  will  be  the  fide  of  a 
fquare  equal  to  the  girt  or  circumference  ;  which  multiply 
into  itfelf,  and  that  picduct  by  the  length  in  feet;  then  di- 
vide the  laft  product  by  144,  and  the  quotient  will  be  tl»e 
content  in  feet  and  decimal  parts. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

c     5  42,53  when  the  circumference  is  inches  ?  upon  D,to  the 
I    3,545  when  the  circumference  is  feet  J  length  in  feet 
C,  and,  oppofite  to  the  circumference  on  D,  will  be  found 
the  content  in  feet  upon  C. 

The  number  42,53  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofe 
area  is  12 ;  and  3,545  the  circumference  when  the  area  is 
unity. 

But  the  cuftomary  way  is,  to  girt  the  piece  in  the  middle 
with  a  firing,  and  take  J  of  the  girt  for  the  fide  of  a  fquare ; 
which  fide  multiply  into  itfelf,  and  that  product  by  the  length, 
and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  content. 
H  the  circumference,  or  girt,  be  given  in  inches  (having 
worked  as  before)  divide  the  laft  produdf.  by  144,  and  the  re- 
mainder (if  any)  by  12,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content 
in  folid  feet  and  inches. 

If  the  circumference  and  length  are  given  in  feet  and  inches, 
having  reduced  them  into  inches,  and  worked  as  before,  di- 
vide the  laft  product  by  1728,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  by 
144,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid  feet  and 
inches.  Or,  (having  taken  1  of  the  girt  for  the  fide  of  a 
fquare)  the  operation  may  be  performed 

.Taking  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  foot  for  the  odd 

inches, 
Crofs  multiplication, 
Reducing  the  dimenfions  into  decimals, 
Sliding  rule, 
Carpenter's  rule, 

This  cuftomary  way  produces  a  content  lefs  than  the  truth  by 
above  A  part ;  for  as 

The  area  of  that  circle  whofe  circumference  is  unity,  is  ,07958 
And  the  fquare  of  the  i.  of  the  unity  is  but  -         50625 

Therefore  the  true  content  is  to  the  cuftomary  content  as 
,07958  is  to  ,0625,  or  as  14  to  11 ;  fo  that,  if  the  cuftomary 
content  be  obtained,  the  true  content  may  be  found  by  pro- 
portion. 

Yet 


By« 


As  before 
■taught  for 
fquares. 
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Yet  this  method  is  generally  prafiifed,  as  being  a  medium  be- 
tween the  content  of"  the  utmoftcylindrlc  circumference,  and 
the  following  method  of  taking  the  fquare  within  the  circle, 
which  is  only  mentioned  for  demonstration  fake. 
A  third  way  to  mcafure  round  timber  is,  by  rge&ing  fo  much 
of  the  cylindric  circumference  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  parallelo- 
pipedon;  that  is,  by  taking  the  fquare  within  the  circular 
end  or  bafe,  being  fuch  a  fquare  whofe  four  angles  will  be 
contained  within  the  circumference. 

If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  unity,  the  fide  of  the  fquare 
inferibed  will  be  ,225c  ;  therefore,  multiply  the  circumfe- 
rence by  the  faid  ,2251,  and  the  product  will  be  the  fide  in- 
scribed, which  fquared,  and  that  fquare  multiplied  by  the 
length,  vvill  produce  the  content. 

Otherwife  note,  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  unity,  the  fide 
of  the  fquare  inferibed  will  be  ,7071  :  therefore  multiply  the 
diameter  by  the  faid  ,7071,  and  the  product  will  be  the  fide 
inferibed,  which  fquared,  and  that  fquare  multiplied  by  the 
length,  will  produce  the  content. 

The  circumference  of  a  round  piece  of  timber  being  given  in 
inches,  to  find  how  much  in  length  will  make  a  folid  foot. 

The  Rule. 

Multiply  the  number  2821  by  the  circumference,  which  will 
produce  the  fide  of  a  fquare' equal ;  then  multiply  that  fide 
into  itfelf  for  a  divifor,  and  let  1728  be  the  dividend,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  length  of  a  foot. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 
Set  the  circumference  upon  D,  to   12    upon   C;  and,  op- 
pofite  to  42,53  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  length  of  a  foot 
upon  C. 

2.  When  the  circumference  is  not  the  fame  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  that  is,  when  the  timber  is  tapering,  as  are  mails, 
&c. 

The  rule  for  the  true  method,  according  to  the  utmoft  co- 
nical circumference. 

Having  found  the  diameters  of  the  circumference  at  each  end 
(as  before  taught)  multiply  them  together,  and  to  the  pro- 
duct add  -}.  of  the  fquare  of  their  difference ;  the  total  where- 
of multiplied  by  ,7854  (the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter 
is  unity)  will  produce  a  mean  area;  which,  multiplied  by  the 
length,  will  give  the  content. 

.But  the  ufual  way  is,  to  take  J  of  the  girt  in  the  middle  (or 
rather  -  of  the  girts  at  each  end,  and  add  them  together,  and 
take  \  of  their  Sum)  for  the  fide  of  a  mean  fquare  throughout, 
which  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  that  product  by  the  length, 
will  give  the  content. — Many  of  the  cuStomary  methods  of 
meafuring  timber,  &c.  deviate  from  the  true  ;  but  it  is  our 
bulinefs  to  give  an  account  of  praclice.  Thofe  who  would 
enter  into  the  rationale  of  thefe  things  muft  be  pretty  well 
read  in  geometry.     See  the  article  Mathematics. 

MEN  7"  Z,  an  archbifhopric  and  electorate  in  Germany.  It 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mayne,  between  the  electorate 
of  Triers  on  the  weft,  the  Palatinate  on  the  fouth.  Franco- 
nia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Wetterawon  the  north.  It  is  about 
60  miles  in  length,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  about 
50  in  breadth. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  elector's  revenue  arifes  from  the  toll 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  and  from  the  tax  on  the  excel- 
lent wines  produced"  in  his  country. 

The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are,  1.  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
near  it's  confluence  with  the  Mayne,  This  city  claims  a  right 
to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  priming,  which  certainly  was 
firft  brought  to  great  perfection  here  by  Fault,  or  Guttenburg, 
.1  bout  the  year  1450. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  kay  along  the  river, defended  by  feveral 
works, well  fortified  with  cannon.  That  part  of  the  city  which 
extends  towards  the  river  is  mod  populous.  The  beft  vine- 
yards for  Rhenifh  wines  being  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mentz 
has  a  flourishing  trade  in  that  commodity  more  particularly  ; 
and  it's  commerce  is  the  brifker,  by  reafon  that  all  the  mer- 
chandize which  paffes  up  and  down  the  Rhine  Stops  in  it's 
harboar,  to  change  bottoms.    In  this  neighbourhood  is  Hock- 

.  hem,  fo  celebrated  for  good  wines,  that  the  belt  Rhenifh  is 
from  thence  called  Old  Hock. 

z.Bingen  is  a  pleafant  fmall   town,  which  Stands  in  the  di- 

•  Strict  called  Rhingaw,  which  is  fo  populous,  that  it  looks  like 
one  intire  town,  intermixed  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
riiing  grounds  about  it  produce  wines  that  are  eSteemed  pre- 
ferable to  thofe  of  Baccharac,  fo  much  in  vogue  heretofore. 

3.  Elfeld,  five  miles  weft  from  Mentz,  is  a  Strong  fortified 
town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Rnine,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Rhingaw. — Here  is  Roderheim,  a  place  noted  for  the  growth 
of  the  beft  wines  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Weiseaden  lies  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  from  Frank- 
foit,  and  about  five  or  fix  miles  north  of  Mentz  :  it  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  country  belonging  to  the  branch  of  Naffau-Saar- 
brack,  and  is  famous  for  it's  mineral  waters. 

MERCANTILE  ACCOUNTANTS  HIP,  or  what  is 
ufually  called  MERCHANTS  ACCOUNTS,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  double  entry,  as  practifed  by  the  moit 
eminent  merchants  throughout  the  world. 
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Before  the  reader  enters  u]»on  what  follows,  he  is  defired  to 
confult  the  following  articles,  viz.  Accountantship,  Ac- 
counting-House, Anonymous,  Banking,  Bong- 
Keeping,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  Ledger,  Mer- 
cantile Accountantship  ;  all  which,  confidered  toge- 
ther, in  the  various  lights  there  reprefented,  will  render  what 
we  have  furtherto  fay  very  cafy  and  intelligible,  and  make  him 
a  complete  accountant  in  any  kind  of  buSinefs  whatfeever. 

Introduction. 

In  keeping  of  mercantile  accounts  there  are  three  principal 
books,  the  wafte-book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 

I.  In  the  waSte-book  are  entered,  in  the  plaineft  manner,  as 
bought,  fold,  received,  paid,  &c.  all  tranfactions  of  com- 
merce, with  their  dates,  fums,  conditions,  and  every  parti- 
cular circumftance  relating  thereto. 

II.  The  journal  is,  for,  fubftance,  the  fame  as  the  waSte- 
boak  ;  but,  as  this  muft  be  more  fairly  written,  fo  it  muit  be 
expreSSed  in  a  very  different  manner,  more  merchant-like,  as 
it  is  a  preparatory  for  the  ledger.  In  this  book  the  debit  and 
credit  are  rationally  fixed  and  fettled,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  accountantship  ;  and,  therefore,  this  requires  the 
book-keeper's  hand  :  and,  becaufe  in  journalizing  the  wafte- 
book  lies  |ll  the  difficulty  of  account-keeping,  we  have  ex- 
hibited the  nature  and  reafon  thereof  upon  a  fingle  Sheet,  for 
the  ufe  of  immediate  inspection.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that 
you  have  entered,  in  your  wafte-book,  Received  of  A.  B.  in 
full  50  1.  To  poft  this  into  your  journal,  look  for  the  article 
money  received  for  a  bond,  or,  otherwife,  cafh  is  made  debtor 
to  the  perfon  that  owed  it  you :  therefore  in  the  journal,  after 
the  date,  fay,  Cafh  debtor  to  A.  B.  received  in  full  50 1. 

III.  The  ledger  is  the  grand  and  principal  book  of  accounts, 
which,  when  duly  pofted,  regulates  and  adjultsall  your  con- 
cerns with  refpect  to  men,  monev,  and  merchandizes,  and 
brings  all  things  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  their  re- 
fpective  accounts.  And,  as  this  book  gives  you  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  all  your  negociations,  fo  it  does  a  complete  ba- 
lance of  the  whole  year's  traffic. 

As  the  wafte-book  is  pofted  into  the  journal,  fo  the  journal 
is  into  the  ledger;  and,  if  the  wafte-book  be  judiciouSly 
polled  into  the  journal,  with  refpect  to  it's  debtors  and  credi- 
tors in  the  proper  journal  phrafe,  as  follows,  under  the  lettet 
(J)  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  poft  the  journal  into  the  ledger,  if 
you  remember  the  following 

Directions  to  poll  journal  entries  into  the  ledger. 

1.  In  every  account  there  is  a  debit  and  a  credit  part;  and, 
though  the  journal  doth  not  exprefs  the  credit  part,  yet  it  is 
understood,  for  the  p?rfon  or  thing  tlm  follows  the  word  (To) 
is  the  creditor,  or,  inftead  of  the  word  (To)  read  creditor. 
Take  the  inftance  above ;  csfh  debtor  to  A.  B.  received  in 
full  50I. — Or  thus,  debtor  cafh  5c  1.  creditor  A.  B.  50!. 
Turn,  therefore,  to  ledger  to  cafh  account,  as  fuppofe  folio  (1) 
and,  in  debtor  fide,  write,  Date  Jan.  ( 1 )  To  A.  B.  received 
in  full  (fol.  9.)  50  I.  then  turn  to  A.  B's  account  (fol.  9.)  and 
in  credit  thereof  write,  Jan.  (1)  By.caQi  recei.ed  of  him  in 
full  (fol,  1.)  50 1.  From  hence  obferve,  befides  the  date  in 
ledger-margin,  that,  after  the  word  (To)  in  debit,  follows 
immediately  A.  B.  viz.  he  that  muft  be  made  creditor ;  and 
after  the  date  and  word  (By)  in  the  credit-entry,  follows  cafh, 
the  name  of  the  account  that  is  made  debtor ;  and  that  debtor 
and  creditor  counter- parts  refer  to  each  other,  and  Hand  in 
journal  as  before  margin  thus  : 

(1)  Debtor. 
(9)  Creditor, 

2.  Obferve,  once  for  all,  whatfoeveryou  debit  in  one  place  in 
your  ledger,  muft  have  an  equivalent  credit  in  another.  And 
notwithftanding  in  fundry  accounts  there  is  one  article  debtor, 
and  feveral  creditors,  as  in  letter  (V)  or  feveral  debtors  and 
one  creditor,  as  in  letter  (L)  be  that  as  it  happens ;  yet  debit 
and  credit  are  always  equal,  or  as  much  value  as  you  debit  you. 
muft  credit,  before  your  journal-entry  is  duly  pofted  in  the 
ledger. 

3.  Befides  a  reference  column,  another  infide  column  muft 
be  kept  for  the  quantity  of  goods,  as  hogfheads,  pipes,  bales, 
&c.  On  the  debtor  fide  mull  contain  the  quantity  bought  in, 
and  on  the  credit  the  quantity  fold  out,  by  which  you  know 
at  any  time  how  much  of  each  you  have  unfold,  he. 
Note,  Although  we  have  defcribed  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
thefe  three  eflential  books, wherein  amerchant's  dealings  might 
be  all  kept,  yet,  by  many  claSTes  of  traders,  the  waite-book 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  journal  and  ledger  be  Sufficient;  for 
the  book  keeper  might  jdtfrnalize  at  once  every  occurrence, 
without  entering  them  at  all  in  a  wafte-book.  But,  he  not 
being  always  iii  the  way,  nay  fame-times  obliged  to  make 
entries  in  a  hurry,  it  is  proper,  in  general,  to  keep  a  wafte- 
book,  from  which  he  may  at  more  leifure  correctly  and  fairly 
form  his  journal. 

But  to  prevent  thofe  books  filling  up,  merchants,  by  expeiJ-» 
ence,  find  it  neceft'ary  to  keep  other  books  fubfervicnt  to 
them,  as  a  cafh-book,  book  of  charges  of  merchandize, 
book  of  houfhold  expences,  factory  or  invoice-book,  the 
fak's-book  ;  the  nature  and  ufe  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

IV,  Th9 
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IV.  The  cafh-book.  This  book  is  foliocd,  as  the  ledger, 
and  kept  to  eafe  the  account  of  cafh  there,  and  prevent  re- 
ceipts and  payments  being  entered  at  all  in  the  journal.  On 
the  left-hand  fide  you  make  cafh  debtor  to  all  you  receive, 
and  on  the  right-hand  fide  cafh  creditor  by  all  you  pay. — 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  poft  it  directly  to 
the  ledger,  or,  as  ufual,  make  two  journal  entrances,  viz. 
cafh  debtor  to  fundries  for  all  the  receipts,  and  fundries  deb 
tor  to  cafh  for  all  the  payments  of  the  month  :  Co,  by  the  help 
of  this  book,  you  will  have  but  1 2  lines  in  the  cafh-account  in 
the  ledger  on  the  debit,  and  12  on  the  credit, for  the  12  months. 
But  fome  chufe  to  poll  their  cafh  weekly,  that  they  may 
more  eaiily  recollect  any  omiflion  or  miftake.  Note,  A  book 
is  faid  to  be  folioed,  when,  on  opening,  the  right-hand  fide 
and  left  (though  two  pages)  are  but  one  folio. 

V.  The  book  of  charges  of  merchandize  is  only  paged,  in 
which  are  entered  down  promifcuoully  the  charges  attending 
each  fort  of  goods  or  voyage  daily  as  they  occur,  whether  be- 
longing to  yourfelf  or  others,  or  for  company  account.  And 
the  refpecliive  goods  or  voyages  are  made  debtors  for  their 
proper  (hare  of  charges  to  account  of  charges  of  merchan- 
dize. And,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  your  cafh  mull  have 
credit  for  the  whole  charges  of  the  month. 

VI.  The  book  of  houfhold  expences  falls  under  the  care  of 
the  houfekeeper,  who  might  put  down  the  difburfements  for 
family  provisions,  &c.  houfe-rent,  fervants  wages,  fchool- 
ing,  &c.  perifhing  goods,  as  earthern-ware(  but  durable  goods, 
as  beds,  chefts  of  draws,  &c.  do  more  properly  belong  to 
account  of  houfhold  furniture)  this  may  be  call  up  once  a 
month,  or  otherwife  ;  and,  having  paid  your  houfekeeper  the 
month's  difburfements,  credit  your  cafh  as  before;  then  add 
up  your  month's  payments  in  the  cafh-book,  which  journa- 
lized, fundries  (and  among  the  reft  thefe  accounts,  charges  of 
merchandize,  and  houfe  expences)  will  be  debtors  to  cafh 
their  refpeclive  fums. 

VII.  The  factory  or  invoice- book,  is  paged  and  ufed  to  copy 
out  verbatim  the  invoice  of  goods  you  fent  abroad,  whether 
for  your  own  or  others,  or  company  account. 


VIII.  The  book  of  fales  is  folioed  as  the  ledger,  info  which 
is  copied  an  exact  account  of  fales  which  you  lend  your  em- 
ployer; the  credit  fide  whereof  contains  the  fales  when,  to 
whom,  what  quantity  and  price,  whether  for  cafh,  barter, 
or  to  M.  and  S.  on  time.  On  the  debit  the  particular 
charges,  abatements,  commiflions,  and  nett  proceeds. 
But  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  neceflary  that  a  learner  fliould 
have  copies  of  thefe  five  Lift  fubfervient  books :  fuch  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  books  would  ferve  to  amufe,  rather  than  to  in- 
ftrudr ;  when  a  fpecimen  of  all  the  e  might  be  given  him  in 
one  fingle  fheet  of  paper.  To  thefe  books  might  be  added, 
the  book  for  copying  letters,  the  book  for  copjinj;  bills,  a 
remembrancer  or  pocket-book,  and  the  receipt-book  ;  but, 
as  thefe  are  generally  known,  fo  their  names  carry  in  them  a 
fufficient  defcription. 

Note,  Tofave  the  labour  of  opening  an  account  in  the  ledger 
for  every  perfon,  the  merchant  erects  a  general  account,  the 
debit  whereof  takes  in  thole  feveral  fmall  dealers  that  owe, 
their  refpecTive  names,  to  what  account,  and  fum.  And,  as 
they  pay,  he  difchargeth  each,  mentioning  his  name  on  the 
credit  fide  alfo  ;  where  the  merchant  likewife  (in  polling  his 
journal)  carries  thofe  little  debts  he  owes,  and,  as  he  pays, 
debits  the  perfons. 

In  like  manner,  the  merchant  opens  an  account  of  merchan- 
dize general,  into  the  debit  whereof  he  pofts  all  thofe  little 
parcels  and  forts  of  goods  he  buys  in,  and  not  like  to  deal 
much  in,  and  for  which  already  he  has  no  particular  account 
opened  in  the  ledger  ;  and,  as  they  are  fold,  he  gives  the  faid 
account  credit,  expreffing  the  name  of  goods  and  quantity,  in 
every  entry,  whether  in  debit  or  credit  :  by  which,  wiih  a 
little  trouble,  he  knows  how  much  of  any  fort  of  thefe  petty 
wares  are  left,  as  effedually,  as  though  he  had  kept  a  parti- 
cular account  for  each. 

If  at  any  time  you  make  a  wrong  entry  in  the  ledger,  in  debit 
or  credit  fide,  make  a  crofs  in  the  margin  thus  X,  and  write 
in  the  oppofue  fide,  To  or  By  an  error  committed  in  credit  or 
debit  of  this  account,  wrote  off  the  fum,  &c. 
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A  general  Rule  to  be  remembered.  The  Receiver  is  Debtor:  The  Deliverer  is 
Creditor.  Alfo  whatfoever  Merchandizes  or  Money  come  into  your  Hands,  are  D e  b  t  o  r  s  ; 
what  go  from  you,  are  Creditors. 

I.  To  poft  your  Wafte-Book  into  your  Journal ;  for  a  Foundation,  at  your  Commencement  in  Trade,   you 

mud  begin  with  the  Inventory. 

A  f  Ready  money,  merchandize  by  you,  and  debts  and  voyages  belonging  to  you  ;  make 
Inventory  of  all  the    <      thofe  feveral  parcels  or  perfons,  Dr.  to  your  ftock,  or  general  capital. 

B[  Debts  owing  to  you,  make  ftock,  or  general  capital  Dr.  to  thofe  fundry  perfons  *. 

*  The  title  ftock,  or  general  capital,  is  ufed  inftead  of  your  own  name. 


C  f  For  a  bond,  or  book-debt,  Dr.  cafh  to  the  perfon  that  owed  the  fame,  for  the  fum 

received  *. 
D    For  a  legacy,  a  wager  won,  or  gains  by  lotteries,  or  the  exchange  of  money  :  Dr.  cafh 

to  account  of  profit  and  lofs. 
E    For  wares  fold :  Dr.  cafh  to  thofe  refpedlive  wares  (if  more  than  one  fort)  each  it's  value. 

F    Taken  up  at  |Dr.  fundry  f  Dr.  cafh  the  fum  took  up")       ,     .      ,       c     .     ,       .    , 

to  the  lender,  tor  both  princi- 
pal and  intereft. 


Money  received. 


r  or  wares  101a :  w.  cam  to  tnoie  reipective  wares  (ir  moi 
Taken  up  at  1  Dr.  fundry  f"Dr.  cafh  the  fum  took  up] 
intereft  on  J  accounts,  <  Dr.  intereft,  or  profit  and  V 
•<      bond.        J  viz.  (.      lofs  for  the  intereft       J 
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For  intereft  of  money  formerly  lent,  and  principal  continued  :  Dr.  cafh  to  account  of 

intereft,  or  profit  and  lofs,  (which  you  pleafe). 
For  freight  of  a  fhip,  rent  of  a  houfe,  or  eftate  :  cafh  Dr.  to  fuch  a  fhip,  houfe,  or 

eftate. — Except  the  tenant  has  an  account  opened  in  your  books,  and  he  made  Dr.  al- 

readyjto  houfeor  eftate.— Then  cafhDr.  to  thefaid  tenant's  accompttodifcharge  him, 
As  an  affurer,  or  infurer,  for  infuring  another's  fhip,  or  goods  ac  fea,  &c.  Dr.  cafh 

to  account  of  affurance  or  infurance,  or  profit  and  lofs. 

•  Mention  whether  in  full  or  in  part ;  alfo  in  exchanges.  Obferve  to  keep  an  infide  column  for  the 
foreign  fpecie,  and,  after  having  found  it's  value  (by  the  rule  of  exchange)  in  the  coin  of  that  coun- 
try you  are  in,  carry  it  in  the  outward  column,  at  in  thofe  inflances  given  before  under  the  article 
Lsbcer. 


..'-..-. 


Money 
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Money  paid. 


K  f  Which  was  due  from  you,  whether  on  bond,  debt,  or  goods,  formerly  bought,  &c. 
Dr.  the  perfon  to  whom  due,  to  cam  the  fum,  &c. 
For  o-oods  juft  bought,  and  paid  for  at  delivery  :  Dr.  the  wares  Come  in,  to  the  money 


L 
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N 
O 


gone  out. 


< 


For  houfe  expences,  or  with  a  fon  to  apprentice,  *  houfe  expences,  or  profit  and  lofs 

Dr.  to  cam'. 
Lent  at  ineereft  on  bond  :  Dr.  the  j"  to  cafh  the  fum  lent. 

borrower  to  fundries.  \:o  profit  and  lofs  for  the  interefl. 
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For  interefl:  only,  the  principal  continued  :  Dr.  profit  and  lofs,  or  account  of  interefl, 

to  cafh. 
For  infurance  of  goods  you  fent  to  fea  :  Dr.  voyage,  &c.  to  cafh. 
As  by  an  infurer  for  a  lofs,  &c.  Dr.  infurance  account  to  cafh. — But  if  the  lofs  is  not 

p.iid  prefently— Dr.  infurance  to  the  perfon  infured.     And,  then  when  you  pay  it, 

DT.  infured  perfon  to  cafh. 
For  another,  as  in  behalf  of  your  landlord,  for  reparation  or  taxes  of  the  houfe  you 

dwell  in  :   make  your  landlord  Dr.  to  cafh. 

*  Thefe  accounts,  viz.  houfe  expences,  intereft,  infurance,  bottomry,  profit  and  lofs,  though  often 
kept  diflincl,  are  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  account  of  flock  ;  for,  whatever  you  lofe  by  either 
of  thefe,  the  refpeftive  account  is  made  Dr.  and  Cr.  when  you  gain.  For,  if  you  receive  money  for  a 
legacy  or  portion,  either  make  Cafh  Dr.  to  profit  and  lofs,  or  rather  to  flock  ;  becaufe,  on  doling  the 
books,  you'll  fee  by  what  means  your  flock  is  increafed. 


Merchandizes,  &c. 
bought  and  received. 


S 
T 
V 


U 


w 


X 


For  prefent  money  :  Dr.  goods  bought,  to  cafh  for  their  coft  and  charges,  if  any,  for 

carriage,  freight,  &c. 
For  time  :  Dr.  goods  received  to  the  feller,  (to  pay  at  fuch  a  time,  if  a  certain  time 

was  agreed  on.) 
For  part  money,  part  time  :  Dr.  wares  come  in,  j"to  cafh,  paid  in  part, 

to  fundry  accounts,  C.  [to  feller,   reft  unpaid. 

To  a  fhip,  houfe,  or  eftate  bought,  fuch  a  (hip,  houfe,  or  eftate  (with  name  or  place 

«(      for  description)  Dr.  to  cafh  or  feller,  &c. 

„  ,     ,  ,        .  f  to  cafh  the  fum  Daid. 

For  part  money,  part  anotner  s  note,  and  part )       ,  r  .     ,   .  r 

•         r^r  ■  r     j  <  to  the  man  you  received  the  note  of. 

time:  D  .  wares  received,  to  iundry  accounts.  }      r  ,,.         J  „    , 

'  J  I  to  ielhnsr-man  the  reft  due. 

By  my  factor  A.  at  one  place,  per  my  orders,  and  fhipped  off  to  my  factor  B.  at  ano- 
ther place,  voyage  to,  &c.  configned  to  B.  Dr.  to  factor  A.  my  account  for  coft  and 
charges,  &c. 

Received  from  your  factor,  for  your  own  account :  write  Dr.  goods  received,  to  factor 
[my  account]  current  for  coft  and  charges  he  paid  thereon. 


Wares  for  wares,  when  of  equal  value  :  Dr.  wares  received  to  wares  delivered. 


Y 
Z 


Bought  for  part  money,  part  wares,  of  di-  Ctotherefpeclivewaresdelivered,theirvalue. 

mdries.|to  cafh,  to  m 


vers  forts ".  Dr.  wares  received  to  fui 


make  up  the  reft. 


f  to  cafh,  the  fum  paid. 
Merchandizes  in     Ay  Bought  for  part  money,  part  wares,  part  \  j  p  l  •       1 

^.&       r^r  f{JL    r  <(  to  wares  you  delivered,  their  value. 


barter. 


Account  of  fufpence, 
or  bargaii 
tetmined. 


or  bargains  unde- 


c 


time:  Dr.  wares  bought  to  fundries  ■ 


(_to  your  dealer,  the  reft  owing  him. 


< 


D 


But,  when  feveral  wares  are  bartered  for  fevefaT,  then  Dr.  your  dealer  to  fundries,  viz. 
to  each  fort  you  deliver  out,  for  it's  value.  And  make  fundry  accounts,  viz.  each 
fort  you  receive,  Dr.  to  your  dealer  for  it's  refpective  value. 

Suppofe  you  fend  goods  to  M.  and  left  to  his  choice,  whether  to  keep  or  return  them  : 
make  account  ot  fufpence  Dr.  to  goods  fent  M.— -  If  he  returns  them  again,  reverfe 
it.  But  if  he  keeps  the  faid  goods,  make  M.  Dr.  to  account  of  fufpence,  for  fuch 
goods  fent  him. 

—So  when  you  have  an  overplus  in  cafh,  as  of  10  I.  make  cafh  Dr.  to  account  of  fu- 
fpence 10  1. — When  you  recollect  the  perfon  or  account,  that  fliould  have  had  credit. 

— Make  account  of  fufpence  Dr.  to  faid  perfon  on  account,  for  faid  omiffion. 


Goods  fent  to  fea. 


£  f  Voyage  to,  &c.  configned  J  to  the  refpective  wares  for  their  value  *. 

to — &c  Dr.  to  fundries.  £  to  cafh,  on  charges  of  merchandize  for  cuftoms,  infurance,  &c. 

F  j  When  you  buy  a  cargo,  for  ready  money,  then  D'.  voyage,  &c.  to  cafh  at  once,  (thefe 
:      never  having  been  entered  in  your  books.) 

G    When  you  buy  goods  for  fea,  to  pay  fome  time  hence  :  then  voyage, — &c.  Dr.  to  per- 
fon or  perfons  you  bought  them  of. 

H     When  for  ufe,  and  t  account  of  your  friend,  (in  either  of  the  laft  cafes)  then  your 
friend  [his]  account  current  is  Dr.  &c. 

*  This  cargo  being  taken  out  of  your  own  wares,  which  have  been  entered  in  your  books. 
t  It  is  [my  account]  when  goods,  &c.  belong  to  me.     And  [his  account]   when  they   belong  to  my 
correfpondent. 


Goods  fold- 


Vol.  II. 


I 
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L 
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For  ready  money,  Dr.  cafh  received  to  goods  delivered  out. 

For  time,  Dr.  the  buyer  to  the  feveral  wares,   for.  their  values  reflectively. 

For  part  money,  part  time  :  j"Dr.  cafh,  received  in  part.  1  ,    ,-  .  , 

Dr.  fundries,  viz.  \DT.  the  buyer  for  the  reft  owing,  j       °  °    ' 

For  part  money,  part  f  Dr.  cafh  you  received.  1 

wares,  part  by  ano-)Dr.  wares  you  received,  their  value.      (to  goods  fold,  for  their 

ther's  bill, part  time:  j  Dr.  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  the  bill.  C     values. 

D1'.  fundries,  viz.     (Dr.  your  dealer,  due  on  time  the  reft.  J 
■I     By  advice  from  my  factor  :  Dr.  the  factor  [my]  account  current  to  voyage,  for  goods 

fold.     (See  the  note  above  f.) 

K  k  k  Charges. 


MER 


M  E  R 


Charges. 


O  fOn  goods  bought,  fee  (S)  or  fent  to  fea,  fee  (E)  or  to  book  a  month's  charges,  fee  de- 
fcription  of  charge-book — or  on  intereft,  fee  (O)  or  on  infurance,  fee  (P). 
As  repairs  or  taxes  on  your  own  houfe,  eftate,  or  fhips  outfet :  fuch  houfe,  eftate,  or 


fhip,  Dr.  to  cafh. 


Difcounted  by  a  tenant 


But,  if  paid  by  you  for  your  landlord,  fee(R). 

out  of  rent  due  to  you,  Dr.  houfe  or  eftate  to  tenant. — But,  if 

for  an  eftate  to  which  you  are  executor  in  truft,  D'.  eftate  of 

A.  B.  deceafed,  to  tenant, 
out  of  rent  due  to  A.  B.  for  whom  you  are  fteward:  eftate  of 

A.  B.  Dr.  to  tenant. 


Abatements. 


R 


f  Bought :  Dr.  the  perfon  that  fold  them  to  the  faid  wares  you  bought, 
TT  \      the  fum  abated. 

°  J  Sold  :  Dr.  the  wares  you  fold  to  your  chapman  that  bought  them,  (fo 

(.     reverfing  the  fajes). 

r  Due  to  you  :  Dr.  account  of  profit  and  lofs  to  the  perfon  you  abate,  the 
Upon  debts <      fum,  &c. 

'  Owing  to  you  :  Dr.  the  perfon  that  abates  to  profit  and  lofs  account  *. 


*  Abatements,  by  your  faftor  made  for  defeft  of  goods,  bad  debts,  or  for  any  farther  charges  (after 
you  had  received  your  account  of  fale  from  him)  make  voyage  Dr.  to  faflor  [my]  account  current. 
Abatements,  by  you  as  a  faftor,  having  before  fent  your  employer  his  account  of  fales,  make 
your  employer  his  account  current,  Dr.  to  the  man  you  abate,  as  alfo  to  charges  on  remitting 
money,  poftage,  &c. 


AfTignments. 


Of  money  received  by  affignation  :  Dr.  cafh  to  the  perfon  that  affigned  it  (not  to  him  * 
that  paid  it). 
N  Of  R's  bill  or  bond,  who  owes  you  ioo  1.  to  M.  whom  you  owe  200 1.  make  M.  Dr. 
to  R.  paid  the  faid  M.  in  part  ioo  1.  by  affignation. 


Of  goods  to  you  as  a  factor:  Dr.  goods  configned  for  account  of  A.  B.  that  fent  them, 
to  cafh  or  charges  of  merchandize  for  any  cuftom,  or  charges  at  landing,  &c. 


°  '  1  You  fend  to  a  factor  (fee  goods  fent  to  fea)  but  he  advifing  you  he  has  fold  them  (vide 

(.     goods  fold). 
Selling  or  buying  goods,  paying  or  receiving  money  for  your  employer,  is  booked  as  your  own  proper.    The 

buyer  Dr.  to  goods  for  account  of  A.  B.  &c.  [always  mentioning  whofe]. 
Goods  in  return,  you  fhip  off  with  charges:  Dr.  A.  B.  your  friend  his  account  current,  to  the  feycral  goods, 
charges,  &c.  you  fend,  or  to  the  perfon  or  pcrfons  you  bought  them  of. 


f  And  paid  at  fight :  Dr.  cafh  to  the  remitter,  viz.  He  that  fent  it, 

mentioning  whether  for  his  or  my  account  current. 

r,      •„  j  j  To  be  paid  you  at  1  or  2  ufance  (or  months  hence)  Dr.  account  of 

Remitted  to  you,  <      ,.„    ^     • 7  ,,  ,  ■  a     u  u 

'        ]      bills  receivable,  to  the  remitter,  and  when  you  receive  the  money 

I      for  it :  Dr.  cafh  to  account  of  bill  receivable.  [Mind  to  keep  an 

I     infide  column  for  the  foreign  fpecie.l  See  the  article  Ledger. 


V 


Bills  of  Exchange. 


W 


X 


fpecie.] 
r  And  paid  at  fight :  Dr.  the  drawer  to  cafh,  or  had  you  laid  out 
l      for  a  bill  to  fend  Dr.  the  fame. 
Prawn  on  you,   <  Payable  at  time  :  Dv.  the  drawer  to  account  of  bills  payable,  and 
/      when  you  have  paid  the  faid  bill,  then  Dr.  account  of  bills  pay- 
*-     able  to  cafh  *. 
Drawn  for  my  account,  between  my  factors :  Dr.  drawing  factor  [my]  account  cur- 
.     rent,  to  paying  factor  [my]  account  current. 

By  thefe  accounts  you  will  fee  what  bills  you  have  to  receive  or  pay. 


Goods     in 
company 
(as     oil,  •< 
or      any 
thing.) 


Bought  Y 


-  And  paid  for  myfelf,  I  make  oil  in  company  between  partner  and  me,  naming  our 
fhares  (as  he^-  and  \  myfelf)  Dr.  to  cafh  ;  and  immediately  I  make  partner  his  ac> 
count  current  Dr.  to  his  account  in  company,  his  4  fhare  of  the  coft  *. 
On  time,  the  fame  as  above :  If  1  fay  oil  in  company  between  P.  \  and  \  myfelf:  Dr. 
to  the  feller,  &c. 
■<"  I  bring  wares  of  r  oil  in  company  between  P.  \  and  \  myfelf:  Dr.  to  oil  of  my  own 
my  own    into  \      proper;  and  P's  account  current,  Dr.  to  his  account  in  corn- 
company,  t     pany  ;  for  his  fhnre  of  the  value. 
For  ready  money,  or  to  N.  M.  on  truft  :  cafh,  or  N.  M.  Dr.  to  oil  in  company,  and 
.     P's  account  in  company,  Dr.  to  his  account  current,  for  his  fhare  of  the  value  f. 


Sold 


*  By  which  obferve  my  partner  muft  have  two  accounts,  including  his  account  in  company,  and  his 
account  current;  the  like  for  each,  had  I  more  partners. 

t  [Suppofing  myfelf  to  keep  the  accounts  between  partner  and  me]  when  I  received  money  from  him 
for  bin  fliare,  1  laid  out  for  him  (as  vide  Y.)  Dr.  ca(h  to  partner's  account  current. 


Goods 


MER 


MER' 


Goods  in  company 
fent  to  fea. 


1 


to  feller  for  wares  in  company  between  f  then  partner's  account 
Voyage  in  company  \      p  .5.  arKj .;.  myfelf,  &c.  j      current  Dr.   to   his 
between,  &c.  Dr-Stocafh5  for  charges,  for  Ihipping,  infu-l      account     in     corn- 
to  fundnes /      „    g£c<  [_     pany,  his  ~  fihare. 


ranee, 


Note,  Advice  of  fale  is  entered  as  in  private  and  fadory  accounts.— As  alfo_ returns 
from  fador  (with  this  difference)  regarding,  as  before,  partner's  account  in  com- 
pany ;  and  his  account  current  *. 

*  Obferve,  the  end  of  my  partner's  having  two  accounts  in  my  ledger,  via.  His  account  in  comPf ny. 
mews  his  particular  (hare  of  all  the  goods  bought,  on  creditor  fide;  or  fold,  on  debtor  lide.  Ana 
partner's  account  current  (hews  what  he  owes  me,  or  I  him.  , 

In  regard  to  polling  into  the  ledger,  we  refer  to  the  heads  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

II    How  to  Clofe  or  Balance  all  Accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  to  carry  the  Foot  of  each  to  one  General  Ac- 
count of  Balance,  and  fo  to  conclude  your  Old  Books. 

fOf  money Remaining,  Dr.  account  of  general  balance  to  cafh. 

When  not  all  fold  (as  you  may  fee  by  comparing  the  debtor  and  credi- 
tor-fide of  the  ledger)  Dr.  balance  to  the  faid  goods  or  voyage,  for 
the  quantity  unfold,  which  *  value  at  the  prime  coft  or  market-price  ; 
and  credit  the  faid  goods  or  voyage  by  balance.  So  for  ftocks,  an- 
nuities, &c. 

If  lofs  thereon  :  Dr.  profit  and  lofs  to  the  goods  ("minding  always  the 
or  voyage.  J    credit  part,  or  coun- 

If  gain  :   Dr.   goods   or  voyage   to    profit   andy    ter  entry,  which  fol- 

lofs.  L   lows  the  word  (to.) 

Of  intereft,  infurance,  commiffions,  charges  of  merchandize,  houfe  expences,  &c. 


Of  goods  or., 
voyages. 


are  balanced  by  profit  and  lofs. 
to  yi 
by  you  :  W.  per] 


Of  men,   or  f  Owing  to  you  :   D\  balance  to  the  account  of  perfon  owing, 
erfonal     <  Owed  by  you  :  Dr.  pei  fon's 
mts.   /      balance. 


perfo 
accou 


's  account  you  owe,  to  the  account  of  general 


To  balance  an  account  J 

in  the  ledger.  4  In  company 


Make  wares  in  com 
pany  between,  &c 
Dr.  to  fundry  ac- 


advantage  of  clof- 
'•<      ing  this  account, 


Of  factorage. 


to  profit  and  lofs,  my  commiiTions,  at  fo  much 

per  cent.     And  partner's  account  current,  to 

his  account  comp.  his  part. 

counts,  the  whole"*  to  profit  and  lofs,  for  my  fhare  of  thecommon  gain. 

to  my  partner  (or  partner's  each)  his  account  in 

comp.  as  for  his  fhare  of  gain. 

If  partners  agree  to  divide  the  remaining  goods,  make  each  partner's 

account  in  company,  Dr.  to  wares  in  company  for  his  part,  and  wares 

[my  own  proper  or]  balance,  make  Dr.  to  wares  in  company  for 

my  fhare. 

.,  ,              ,  rfto  cafh  or  charge  of  merchandize  for  warehoufe- 

Make     goods  ofl                      n             u    1                                     o 

A    -r,  °  \      room,  cellarage,  brokerage,  abatements,  &c. 

A.  B.  your  em-  I  c         ,  ,   rb                  °    rr       c     ,-  .     c 

1             T^r  \  to  proht  and  lofs,  your  commiifion  for  lale,  &c.  at 

ployer,    D  .  to)      £          u             ' 

K    \  .  I       fo  much  per  cent. 

^  to  employer's  account  current,  for  the  nett  produce. 
Of  profit  and  flf  loft  on  the  whole  trade  :  ftock  Dr.  to  profit  and  lofs  f. 
lofs.  "j  If  gained  on  the  whole  trade  :   Dr.  profit  and  lofs  to  ftock. 

Dr.  ftock  to  balance,  which  being  credited  by  ftock,   according  to  the 

2d  head,  add  up  debtor- fide  and  creditor-fide  of  balance,  and  both 

Of  ftocks.     -J      will  beexactly  equal,  and  a  proof  that  every  article  hath  had  it's  double 

entry  throughoutyourbooks;  which  will  yieldan  agreeablefatisfadion, 

as  well  as  fhew  you,  that  this,  of  all  methods,  is  the  moft  excellent. 

But,  if  they  do  not  exactly  agree,  it  ufefully  informs  you,  that  you  have  committed  an 

error:  then  you,  and  another,  mult  prick  over  your  reference  ('till  you  find  out  the 

omiffion  or  miftake)  which  then  will  ftand  thus,  :  -i. 

*  Debtor-fide  in  ledger  (hews  what  goods  coft,  and  quantity  bought  in.  The  credit  fide,  what  fold 
for,  and  the  quantity  fold  out.  All  accounts  are  clofed  either  by  the  account  of  profit  or  lofs,  or 
balance,  or  both. 

f  Profit  and  lofs  in  the  debit-fide,  are  your  lolTes ;  and  credit-fide,  your  gains.  Obferve  that  this  ac- 
count is  balanced  laft,  fave  ftock  account,  and  the  account  of  general  balance. 

III.  And  laftly,  How  to  begin  a  new  Sett  of  Books,  from  the  General  Account  of  Balance  of  the  Old  Books. 
You  muft  draw  an  Inventory,  as  at  firft,  and  in  your  new  Journal  make  all  the  Money,  Perfons,  and  Mer- 
chandize, in  Debtor-Side  of  Balance,  Debtors  to  Stock.  Alfo  make  Stock  Debtor  to  all  you  owe  ;  and  this 
is  contained  in  the  Creditor-fide  of  Balance,  not  reckoning  the  laft  line,  which  only  fhews  your  Nett  Stock 
at  the  Entrance  on  your  New  Sett  of  Accounts  •,  which,  for  Diflinclion  Sake,  you  may  mark  B.  on  the  Cover 
of  each.     The  next  Sett  C.  &c. 


Of  A  C  COUNTS 
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M  E  R 


Of    ACCOUNTS    in    COMPANY 


I 


INTRODUCTION. 


There  arc  three  forts  of  accounts  opened  in  my  ledger,  when 
I  keep  the  accounts  of  company,  and  have  the  dilpofal  of 
the  goods,  viz.  An  account  of  goods  in  company — a  parti- 
cular account  current — and  an  account  in  company  for  each 
partner. 

I.  Of  a  general  account  of  goods  in  company,  as,  fuppofe 
wine,  &c.  1  make  wine  in  company,  between  fuch  partners 
and  myfelf  (our  parts)  debtor  for  all  that  comes  in,  and  cre- 
ditor for  all  that  goes  out,  as  if  it  were  for  my  own  proper 
account. 

II.  Partner's  account  current  (by  fome  called  his  account  pro- 
per, for  this  as  any  other  man's  proper  account)  {hews  what 
is  due  from  him,  or  due  to  him. 

III.  Partner's  account  in  company  is  only  for  order  and  re- 
gularity, and  contrary  to  others;  for  the  credit-fide  contains 
his  (hare  of  (lock  or  goods  (brought  into  company)  and  his 
part  of  the  nett  gain,  or  lofs  at  the  clofe:  but  the  debit  ac- 
counts,, for  what  (goes  out)  or  balance  of  what  I  have  re- 
maining in  my  hand,  and  his  part  of  the  lofs  (if  any)  in  the 
clofe  of  the  company  trade. 

Note,  Though,  for  brevity  fake,  I  have  only  mentioned  one 
partner's  account  current,  debtor  to,  Sic.  in  raoft  places,  it 
muft  be  underftood  the  fame  for  every  partner,  except  my- 
felf. — And  in  keeping  company  accounts,  promifcuouily  with 
our  own,  we  do  not  open  a  particular  account  in  company, 
and  an  account  current  for  ourlelves,  as  well  as  for  each 
partner,  becaule  our  own  proper  accounts  keep  my  part  in 
regulation;  for  obferve,  when  I  receive  money  for  goods, 
fuppofe  i oo I.  I  debit  my  account  cafh  for  the  whole  iool. 
and,  when  I  pay  partner's  half,  I  make  his  account  current 
debtor  for  his  50 1.  and  credit  cafh  50 1.  paid  out:  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  my  cafh  remains  debtor  for  my  part  50 1.  I  have 
ftill  in  hand.  In  like  manner,  when  I  carry  partner's  fhare 
of  the  gain,  arifing  from  goods  or  voyage  in  company,  to 
his  particular  account  in  company,  I  carry  my  part  to  my 
own  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  (R,  S.)  &c. 
But,  in  keeping  company  accounts  in  books  by  themfelves 
I  open  an  account  in  company,  and  an  account  current,  for 
myfelf,  as  well  as  for  each  partner :  and  then  an  account  of 
flock  in  company,  cafh  in  company,  profit  and  lofs  com- 
pany, and  balance  in  company,  Sec.  As  to  the  method  of 
keeping  thefe,  it  is  the  fame,  only  obferving,  that  I  mull:  do 
for  myfelf,  as  for  any  other  partner ;  fo  my  part  of  the  gains 


I  carry  to  my  account  in  company,  as  roy  partner's  to  his. 
or  theirs. 

The  accounts  being  duly  balanced,  according  to  the  plain 
fubfequent  directions,  given  for  that  purpofe,  every  partner's 
account  in  company  will  of  courfe,  if  accurately  dated  and 
polled,  balance  itfelf;  the  debit  and  credit  will  be  equal  to  a 
farthing,  which  will  be  an  agreeable  furprize  to  the  young 
accountant,  as  well  as  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  company 
tranfadlions,  without  the  trouble  of  balancing  the  whole 
books;  and  thereby  make  him  amends  for  his  trouble  of 
keeping  an  account  in  company  for  each  partner,  which  fome 
chufe  to  omit,  and  my  feveral  partners  accounts  current  will 
exactly  fliew  what  I  owe  them,  or  they  me. 
For  the  third  and  iaft  part,  we  have  treated  of  two  other  me- 
thods, whereby  company  accounts  may  be  kept  by  double 
entry,  without  a  particular  account  of  company  for  each 
partner:  thefe  are  fo  plain  to  any  one  that  has  but  a  fmall 
notion  of  debtor  and  creditor,  by  double  entry,  that  they 
need  very  little  explication,  being  much  the  fame  with  pri- 
vate and  factorage  accounts. 

As  to  the  firft  of  them,  when  I  procure  the  goods,  I  make 
partner,  as  any  other  buyer,  debtor  for  his  part  of  the  goods 
bought  in,  or  lent  to  fea  ;  and  fuch  goods,  or  voyage,  debto* 
for  my  part,  giving  the  feller  credit  by  both. 
And  in  the  fecond,  which  I  take  to  be  plained,  I  make 
goods,  bought  for  company  or  voyage,  debtor  to  the  feller, 
for  their  whole  coft,  as  in  private  accounts. — Then  I  make 
partner  debtor  to  faid  goods  or  voyage,  for  his  part,  which, 
in  effe£t,   he  buys  of  me. 

And  in  both  thefe  ways,  when  the  goods  are  difpofed  of,  I 
give  faid  account  of  goods  or  voyage  credit  for  my  part,  and 
partner's  account  credit  for  his  part,  which  is  illultiated  by 
example,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  fheet. 
Thefe  methods  are  ufed  in  fhip  accounts,  and  in  many  other 
tranfaclions ;  as  in  glafs-houfes,  pot-works,  and  the  like, 
where  there  are  many  articles  to  books,  or  many  partners 
concerned:  but  the  firft  method  is  the  way  more  generally 
ufed,  by  fkilful  and  eminent  merchants.  And  the  know- 
ledge of  this  method  will  qualify  a  perfon  for  any  counting- 
houfe  whatfoever;  whereas,  if  he  only  underftood  the  latter 
method,  and  he  fhould  fall  into  a  counting- houfe,  where  the 
accounts  were  kept  by  the  former,  he  would  find  himfelf 
greatly  at  a  lofs.  It  is  ufeful,  however,  for  an  accountant  to 
know  all  methods  of  ftating  accounts,  that  he  may  not  be 
perplexed  upon  the  fight  of  methods  different  to  what  he  may 
have  feen. 


PART 


II. 


A  SCHEME  of  Company  Accounts  according  to  the  Italian  Method  of  Double  Entry. 


> 
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So 
o   o 

1-;    00 


5  ° 


«    O 

o  _c 


C     A    h       Lr  A  r  If  of  myfelf,     -\  r  to  goods  for  my  own  proper  account,      r  then  Dr.  each  partner  (his  proper 

r  °     Bj  If  of  partner,     /  Dr.  goods  in  \  to  partner's  account  (proper  or)  current,  \       account,  viz.)  his  account  cur- 

*"     ^  C  J  If  paid  for  me,  (    company     J  to  cafh,  J       rent  to  his  account  in  company, 

DLIfontruft,         J  (.to  feller,  (_      for  his  part  in  the  faid  purchafe. 

Note,  E  When  partner  brings  into  company  juft  his  own  part  of  goods,  then  if  I  only  Dr.  goods  in  company,  to  his  ac- 
count in  company  ;  this  is  two  lines  fhorter  than  to  account  it  bought  of  him,  as  above  (B) ;  but,  when  part- 
ner finds  over  or  under  his  exadt  part,  or  his  own  part  and  mine,  enter  the  tranfaclions  as  above  (B) ;  and, 
had  the  other  been  booked  fo  too,  it  would  have  been  right,  though  not  fo  concife. 
F  So,  likewife,  when  I  procure  juft  my  part  of  goodsjfor  company,  I  only  Dr.  goods  in  company,  to  goods  for 
my  own  proper  account ;  this  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  withdrawing  my  fhare  (fee  L  below)  :  but,  when  I  and 
partner  bring  in  unequal  parts,  account  is  brought  of  felfand  him  (vide  A  and  B). 


Sales  of  goods 
for  company 


G  r  If  to  myfelf,  fDr. 

H  \  If  to  partner,  )  Dr. 

I  j  If  for  ready  money,  ]  Dr. 

Xllfontruft,  (_Dr. : 


'] 


to  goods  in 
company, 


then.ineithercafe,  Dr.  partner's 
account  in   company  to  his 
account  current,  for  his  part 
of  the  fale. 
only  Dr.  caih  to  buyer — for  partner's 


fame  goods  for  my  proper  account 
partner's  account  current, 
.  cafh, 
the  buyer, 
Note  well,  when  the  buyer  pays  me,  for  company  goods  fold  formerly, 

account  current  had  credit,  for  his  part,  at  the  fale  (vide  K  ] 
L  Whenpartner  and  Iagree  topart  remainingcompany  goods  between  us,  when  they  aredivifible  into  equal  parts — « 
Dr.  fundries  to  goods  in  company,  viz.  Dr.  goods,  for  my  own  proper  account,  for  my  part.  Dr.  partner's 
account,  in  company,  his  part.  This  is  the  reverfe  of  (F,  E)  ;  but  if  partner  took  to  all  ihe  goods,  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  or  under,  or  above  hisjuft  part,  and  myfelf  the  reft,  count  it  as  goods  fold  (G,  H.)  which  is  gene- 
rally plaineft. 


Charges,  a?car-..rn  ..  f  ") 

riage,  intereftof^     ^y  partner.    \  as  (B)    /  As  ch 
money,  &c.         Nl  ?^id  b7  m?k]{>     \  as  (C)'  ) 


arges  do  augment  the  coff,  fo  it  muft  be  booked  as  the  coft. 


Abatements 


ME  R 


M  E  R 


!This  is  the  \ 
reverfe  of  J 


ads  r  Dr.  partner's  account  in  comp.  to  his  ac- 
J       count  current,  his  (hare  of  abatement. 

ip,  J  Dr.  partner's  account  current,  to  his  ac- 
L      count  in  comp.  his  part  of  the  fame. 


purchafmg,  f*Dr.  feller,  to  good: 

J      in  comp. 
fulling.         J  Dr. goods iii com; 
Abatements.    1  I  J  l_  L     to  buyer.  i_     count  in  comp.  his  part  o 

Q  /  By  advice  from  our  faclor,  juft  the  reverfe  of  his  adv.  of  falcs  (as  G),  only  voyage  to — between,  &c. — Dr.  to 
factor,  our  account  current  (no  double  journal  entrance). 
Note,   R     So,  in  compounding  for  a  debt,  do  as  in  (P),  for  the  money  we  abate. — And,  when  dealer  pays  me  his  com- 
pofition  money,  only  D1'.  ca(h  to  dealer  (fee  %*  above). 


Money. 


S  f  Received  at  fale  of  goods  (fee  I),  or  for  goods  formerly  fold,  (vide  %*)  above. 
T  <  Received  of  partner,  p  Dr.  calh  to  partner's  account  current. 
U  (_  Paid  to  partner,  $  Dr.  partner's  account  current  to  cadi  *. 

*  Note,  when  partner  gives  me  a  fum  to  lay  out,  with  juft  as  much  of  mine  own,  it  is  fomewhat  fhorter 
to  Dr.  cadi  received,  to  partner's  account  in  company — but  carefully  obferve,  when  goods  are 
bought,  only  make  goods  in  company  Dr.  to  cafli ;  fo  then  the  account  will  Hand  as  in  (E). 


Bills. 


Wj  If  I  draw  on  partner  a  bill,  D1.  calh;  or  Z.  the  man  I  deliver  it  to,  to  partner's  account  current. 
X  (  If  partner  draws  on  me,  Dr.  partner's  account  current  to  ca(h  (if  paid  on  fight).     To   account, 
payable  (if  on  time)  *. 


of  bills 


(if  on  time) 
*  (See  returns  per  our  faclor.) 


Y  ("Company  goods  delivered  for  others,  which  I  taketo  myfelf,  Dr.  goods  received  forproper  account,  togoods 
J      in  company,  and  Dr.  partner's  account  in  company,  to  his  account  current,  for  his  part  of  fale. 

Z  /  Sold  my  own  goods  for  others,  I  bring  into  company,  Dr.  goods  in  company  received,  to  goods  for  my  own 
L      account  delivered,  and  Dr.  partner's  account  current,  to  his  account  in  company,  his  part  of  purchafe. 


Barter. 
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"Suppofe  A.  and  myfelf  arealready  in  company,  each  ~,  for6ool.  and  B  would  be  interefted  I  of  our  flock,  fo 

i  »      ■       t*  i       r  r        ____i      j_!"a___i*.i        /-    ■   i    ,i        i  i  »    -  ■ 


To  admit  a  new 
partner  into 
company. 


rr-' '   — ' —  /'  j r  —■       -         3         .......»,  .w 

we  agree  to  have  each  J-.  B.  purchafes  of  me  iool.  and  of  A.  iool.  in  the  faid  llock,  to  make  up  his  zool. 
orf.  How  mult  this  be  fettled  ?  Firft,  let  goods  in  company  account  (land  as  it  is,  'till  fold  ( inferting  B.  in 
thirds)  except  you  will  open  an  account  of  goods  in  company,  between  A.  B.  and  myfelf  y  Dr.  to  coods  in 
compr.ny  between  A.  and  me  .'. — However,  A's  fame  account  current  and  account  in  company  will  do 
(whether  B.  pays  ready  money  or  not)  Dr.  partner  (A's)  account  in  company,  to  his  account  current  icol. 
his  half  of  the  fale  to  B.  If  B.  pays  me  my  iool.  Dr.  cafh  to  B's  account  in  company. — IfB.  pays  A.  his 
iool.  Dr.  A's  account  current,  to  B's  account  in  company. — If  B.  pays  not  ready  money,  Dr.B's  account 
current,  to  his  account  in  company  zool. — If  B.  paid  all  to  A.  Dr.  (A's)  account  current,  to  B's  account  in 
.     company,  zool. — But,  if  B  paid  all  to  me — cafh  Dr.  to  C  B's)  account  in  comp.  200I. 


< 


A  /-If  out  of  company  goods,  already  booked,  only  Dr.  voyage  to  — ,  &c.  in  comp.  between  — ,  &c.  * 

then  Dr.  each  partner's 
account  current  to  his 
account  in  company 
in  each  of  thefe  cafes. 


^      .    .  Bl  If  bought  on  credit, 

Goodsm/omC  J  If  bought  of  a  partner, 
Pa,,yfentt0D)  If  bought  of  myfelf, 
lea.  E  /  If  my  fador  (per  order)  fend  to 


r  to  feller. 
Dr.voyagein  »  to  partner's  account  current 
comp.   be-  <  to  goods  for  my  proper  account, 
tween,  &c.  /  to  my  faclor  my  account  current 
our  factor  for  comp.  account 
Note,    F     Forcuftoms,  freight,  infurance,  &c.  if  I  paid  as  (D),  (if  inftead,of  crediting  goods  my  own  proper  account,) 
I  fay,  to  cafh  or  charges  of  merchandize. — If  partner  pays  charges,  exaclly  as  (C). 

*  Partner's  account  current,  to  his  account  in  company,  was  debited  when  thefe  were  bought  in  (therefore 
not  now.) 


Advice  of  fales 


of  ditto. 


Non-difpofal 


r  it  w 

.    H         B 

I      g 
L     o 


Dr.  Ro.  D.  (our  factor)  at — for  company  account,  between 
— ,  &c.  to  voyage  between,  &c.  our  account  current. 

If  we  order  our  factor  at  f  Dr.  voyage  to 
arbadoes,  to  fend  our  J  Virginia,  to 
oodshecannotfell,  to  j  fundry  ac- 
ur  factor  at  Virginia,  (_   counts. 


! 


No  double  journal  entrance  here,  nothing  be- 
ing gone  out,  or  come  in,  but  only  a  change; 
faftor  charged,  and  voyage  discharged, 
to  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  it's  value  (fo  make  f  Dr.   partner's   ac- 
one  voyage  difcharge  the  other).  \  countcurrent tohis 

to  factor  at  Barbadoes,  for  any  new  charges,-^  account  in  comp. 
ihipping,  &c.  /  his  (hare   only  of 

(.new  charges. 


Return?  by  our 
factors. 


In  bills 


.1  flf  fent  to  partner,  r  Dr.  partner's  account  current  ( 
K  )  If  fent  to  m»,    and  1  Dr.  calh 


I 


II  Dr. 


paid  at  fight. 
L  I  Iffent  meat  ufance,  (-Dr.  bills  receivable 
M  r  Goods  for  company  between Dr.  to  factor  at — 


!to  factor - 
comp.  b< 
&c.  our  i 
current. 


difpofe  of  them.     (For  charges  I  pay  on  them,  fee  above.) 
Nj  If  partner  takes  to  them, 


Dr  —  at  for  r  Then  Dr. each  partner's 

between,  \    acconntincomp. tohis 

account  J    account  current,    for 

L   his  part  of  the  fame. 

our  account  current;  fo  let  them  reft  till  I 


Ingoods.0U 


n.rD'. 

/  c 


partner  saccountrurren 
.  goods  for  my  proper  ac- 
count. 

calh,  or  the  buyer. 


"{ 


If  a  buyer  takes  to  them 

!£t  Before  I  clofe  the  account   in  company,  kept  by  myfelf, 
for  any  charges  not  yet  booked,  and  my  commiffions. 


to  faid  goods  in /-Then  Dr.  partner's 
comp.  or  (if\  account  in  comp.  to 
not  entered  j  his  account  current 
to  factor.        L    for  his  part  of  fale. 

I  make  a  double  journal  entrance 


My  commiffions. 


Sr<     j     1  \  ftocafh, 

Goods   (or  voyage)  I 
tV  J      room, 
in  company,  D  .^  fit 

tofundnes,  £     ^ 


to  cafh,  or  charges  of  merchandize,  for  cellar-  fThen  Dr.  partner's  nc- 
&e.  or  other  charges.  J    count   current,  to  his 

and  lofs,  my  commiffions,  &c.  (if  not')    account   in  company, 
rged  before.)  {.   his  part  of  both. 
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To  balance 
company  ac 
counts  in  my 
ledger. 


Of  goods,   „< 


If  we  have  gained  Dr.  goods  (  to  partner's  account  in  company,  his  part  of  netc  gains, 
in  company  to  fundries,      (  to  pro/it  and  lofs,  for  my  part  of  ditto. 


I" 


we  have  loll,  on  the  whole,  or  in  part,  t  Dr. 

(as  ltaved,  flolen,  &c.)  Dr.  fundries,    \  Dr.  profit  and  lofs,  my  part  of  lofs, 


partner's  account  in  comp.  his  part,  (  to    goods    in 


■i 


conn 


< 


Of  voy- 
ages. 


Of  our 
faftor. 


•If  we  have  gained,  Dr-5  t0  partner's  account  in  company,  his  part  of  nett  gains, 
voyage  to  fundries,     \  to 


(profit  and  lofs,  my  part  of  ditto. 


If  we  have  loft,  {  Dr.  partner's  account  in  comp.  for  his  part  of  the  lofs  C  to  voyage  to — ,  consigned, 
fundries,  (  Dr.  profit  and  lofs,  my  part  thereof,  (      to — , 


Dr 


If  no  returns  yet  made,  (  Dr. 
Dr.  fundries,  \  Dr. 

•  If  he  hath  under  fhipped  our  j  Dr. 


between- 
to  voyage, 


,  &c. 
partner's  account  in  comp.  for  his  part  remaining,  I  to  voyage,  &c. 
balance,  for  my  part  out-ftanding,  \     between,  &c. 

partner's  account  in  comp.  his  part,  C  to  faftor,  at — ,  for  comp. 
nett  proceeds,  Df.  fundries,  (  Dr.  balance,   my  part  in  factor's  hands,  \      account,  between,  &c. 
If  he  hath  overfhipped  our  proceeds,  Dr.  t  to  partner's  account  in  comp.  his  part  due  to  factor. 
"our  fadtor  at — ,  for  comp.  to  fundries,  \  to  balance,  for  my  part  of  the  overplus  due  to  ditto. 
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Note,  K^  When  my  partner  has  the  difpofal  of  company  goods,  I  only  keep  an  account  of  my  own  fhare  in  my  books, 
(viz.  goods  in  hand  of  partner,  Dr.  &c.)  and  when  he  has  fold  them,  a.d  given  me  an  account  of  the  fjies 
I  make  him  debtor  formy  part  of  the  nett  proceeds,  (as  I  would  a  faclor)  to  account  of  goods  in  his  hands, 
whereby  thefe  two  accounts  are  balanced,  as  my  proper  accounts ;  for  the  profits  arifing  from  my  account 
of  goods,  in  partner's  hands,  is  carried  to  profit  and  lofs.  And  if  partner  owes  me,  I,  at  the  do  c  of 
books,  make  balance  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by  partner's  account,  as  I  would  any  other  man's. 


Y 
Z 
A 
B 


If  partner  finds  my  pare. 

as  well  as  his  own, 
If  I  buy  my  part, 


■D 


If  I  find  out  of  my  own 
goods  my  part, 

If  I  procure  part- 
ner's lhare,  and 
my  own  Dr. 
fundries, 


I  may  exprefs,  or  open  this  ac- 
count in  my  books,  either 


goods  in  comp.  in  hands  of  part- 
ner, for  my  part, 
Dr.   partne.    (as    one   that    bought 
goods  of  me)  for  his  part, 


Dr.  goods,  in  hands  of, 
partner  A.  B.  or, 

Dr .  partner,  my  account 
in  comp.  or, 

Dr.voyage,iffenttofea,  , 


to  partner,  for 
my  £-,  or  i,  &c. 
tocalh,  or  feller. 


! 


See  Part  III.  partners  keeping  accounts. 


to  goods  for  my 
propc  account. 

to  goods  proper,  if  out  of  my  own  ilock. 

to  the  man  I  bought  them  of,  if  had  them  on 
truft. 

to  cafh,  if  I  purchafed  with  ready  money. 


PART       III. 

Company  Accounts    without  a  particular  Account  in  Company  for  each  Partner. 


Goods  bought  for 
company. 


f  r  Dr.  A.B.  my  partner,  for  his  r  to  feller,  if  1 

J  Dr.  fundries.  \      half,  \  to  calh,  if  I 

J      viz.  j  Dr.  goods  in  comp.  with  A.  B.I  to  partner,  i 

(.  L     for  my  half,  (.to  cadi,  and 


Goods  fold  in 
company. 


to  feller,  if  bought  on  truft. 
paid  for  them, 
f  he  paid  for  them, 
to  partner,  if  we  paid  between  us. 
(E3*  Note,  In  this  method,  I  only  make  each  partner  Dr.  for  his  part  of  goods  bought  in,  to  the  feller.     And 
goods  in  comp.  to  feller,  for  my  part ;  and,  as  I  fell,  give  thefe  accounts  credit;  fo  they  will  ftand  in  my 
ledger  as  common  or  private  accounts,  and  balance  as  fuch. 
II.  Method,  I  might  have  made  goods  in  comp.    Dr.  for  the  whole,  and  then  made  partner  Dr.  to  goods  in 
comp.  for  his  part,  and  it  would  have  come  to  the  fame. 
Dr.  buyer,  or  cafh,  t  to  partner  A.  B.  for  his  half  of  fale. 

to  fundries,  \  to  goods  in  company,  for  my  half  of  ditto. 


-a 


Goods  in  comp 
fent  to  fea. 


{' 


4)      \ 
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II.  Method,  If  I  had  made 
voyage,  Dr.  to  fundries  for 
the  wholecoft  and  charges, - 

Then  made  partner  W.  W. 
Dr.  to  voyage,  for  one  half 
thereof,  this  would  have 
come  to  the  fame, 


My  friend  W.  W.  of  London  and  I,  are  agreed  to  enter  into  copartnerfhip,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica :  and  there- 
fore writes  to  me,  to  procure  too  duroys  for  faid  voyage. — Having  70  pieces  of  my  own,  which  I  char<re  at 
26s. — and  bought  of  R.  S.  30  pieces  more,  at  26s. — and  1  have  paid  charges  in  packing,  preiling,  porterage, 
&c.  'till  on  board,  35  s. 

To  journalize  this  account,  you  may  fay, 

Sundries,  Dr.  to  fundries,  135I.  00s.   iod.  for   100  pieces  of  duroys,  fhipped  on  board  the  Sea-Horfe,  W.G. 
matter,  for  Jamaica,  for  account  of  W.  W.  and  felf,  each  one  half,  configned  to  R.  D.  viz. 

'        £.      S.      D.  I  jr.    S.     D. 
W.  W.  for  his  half  —  —  —  — 

Voyage  to  Jamaica,  for  my  half  —  — ■  — 


.To  duroys,  for  my  proper  account,  70  pieces,  at  26  s.  — 

.To  R.  S.  bought  of  him  30  pieces,  at  26  s.             —  — 

.To  charges  of  merchandize,           —           —          —  — 

.To  profit  and  lofs,  or  account  of  commilTion   for   my  provifion,  1 

at  2  and  half  per  cent.            —           —            —  —          J 
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135    :  00  :    10 
Our  faftor.jR.  D.  fends  an  account  of  fales  of  the  above#adventure  ;  the  nett  proceeds  amounting  to  202I.  10  s. 

exchange  at  135  percent,  make fterling  150I. To  book  this R.  D.  at  Jamaica,  Dr.  to  fundries, 

150I.  for  202 1.  10  s.  being  the  nett  proceeds  of  goods  between  W.  W.  and  felf,  each  half,  viz. 

£■      S.      D, 
To  W.  W.  his  half  —  —  —  —  75   :  00   :  00 

To  voyage  to  Jamaica,  for  my  half  — •  —  —  75   :  00  :  co 

150 


00  :  oe 


u 

5, 
41 


Goods  fent  to  fea.- 


When  partner  keeps  the  account,  keep  only  an  account  of  your  own  fhare,  as  taught  in  Part  II.  to 
which  we  refer  you.     I  fhall  give  the  following  example. 

'My  partner,  W.  W.  of  London,  advifes  by  my  order,  he  has  fhipped  on  board  the 
Frederic,  Matth.  Van  Holten,  mailer,  for  Amfterdam,  too  pieces  Norwich 
fluffs,  configned  to  Adam  Van  Sculten,  for^  account  of  W.  W.  and  felf,  e.ich 
one  half;  which,  with  all  charges,  as  perinvoice,  amounts  to  103I.  6s.  8d. 
my  half  whereof,  is  51  1.  13  s.  4d. — which  I  book  thus: 
r  Voyage  to  Amfterdam,  Dr.  to  W.  W.  5 1 1.  1 3  s.  4  d .  for  my  half  in  1 00  Norwich  fluffs,  ? 
fhipped  by  him,  and  configned  to — &c.  —  —  —  —  J 

■  Partner  W.  W.  of  London,  has  fent  me  account  of  fales,  which  he  received  from  Adam  Van 
Sculten,  of  Amfterdam,  of  the  Norwich  fluffs  he  fent  on  our  account,  the  proceeds  where- 
of being  1624  guilders,  i8ftivers,  my  half  is  812  guilders,  9  flivers,  exchange  at  36  s 
6  d.  make  fterling  74 1.  3  s.  1 1  d. 
r  Partner  W.  W.  Dr.  to  voyage  to  Am'terdam,  74 1.  3  s.  tid  for  81  2  guilders,  9  (livers,  my  1 
half  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  Norwich  fluffs,  as  per  account  from  Adam  Van  Sculten  — .  J 
See  Part  II.  partner  keeping  accounts. 
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The  BRITISH   MERCANTILE  COLLEGE, 

humbly  fubmitted  to  public  conlideration. 

Novimus  novitios  quofdam,  qui  cum  fe  mcrcaturse  vix  de 
dcrunt,   in  magnis  mercimoniis  fe  implicanf.es,  rem  fuam 
male  geiiifle.   Et  profecto  imperitos  nru  rcatores  multis  cap- 
tionibus  fuppofitos,   mulcorumque   infidiis  expolitos    expe 
rieiuia  videmus.  Mercatores  actus  fui  rationem  confidant, 
&  calamo  non  parcant. 

Stracch.  de  mercatura,  par.  2.  p.  357. 

L'ignorance  des  negocians  vient,  de  ce  que  dans  leur  com 
mencement  ils  manquent  d'inftrudtion,  n'ayans  pas  fait 
Jeur  apprentiilage  chez  d'habiles  marchands,  qui  ayent 
toutes  les  qualitez  requifes  pour  bien  montrer  le  commerce. 
II  eft  impoffible  qu'un  negociant  reiififfe  dans  fes  entre- 
prifes,  s'il  ne  fcait  pmfaitement  fa  profeffion. 

Parfaic  Negociant  de  Savary. 

Of  the  neceflity  of  the  establishment  of  a  Mercantile 
College  in  Great-Britain,  for  the  education  of  Bri- 
tish Merchants,  with  greater  advantages  than  they 
ufually  have. 

In  order  to  animate  the  French  nation  in  general  to  the  vi- 
gorous purl'uit  and  cultivation  of  it's  trading  intereft,  that 
celebrated  ftatelman  Monf.  Colbert,  prevailed  on  the  late 
bifhop  of  Avranches,  a  gentleman  well  read  in  antiquity,  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  an- 
cients*; which  had  fuch  happy  effect  in  the  kingdom, 
when  communicated  to  the  moft  distinguished  perfons  in  it, 
that,  from  being  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the  national  interefts 
of  trade,  they  became  it's  ftrenuous  advocates  and  zealous 
promoters. 

*  Hiftoire  du  commerce,  &  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens. 
Par  M.  Huet,  ancien  eveque  d'Avranches. 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  that  learned 
and  judicious  prelate,  that  commerce  when  wifely  cherifhed 
and  encouraged,  was  the  firmeft  fupport  of  the  power  of  moft 
of  the  illuftrious  ftates  and  empires  in  ancient  ftory. 
The  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Athenians,  and 
Rhodians,  acquired  immenfe  treafure  and  power  by  the  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity  of  their  merchants,  in  extending  their 
traffic.  Nor  did  the  Romans,  though  chiefly  addicted  to 
arms,  neglect  to  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  to  Sicily,  Spain, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  Euxine  Sea;  but  their  perpetual 
victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  made  them  lofe 
fight  of  their  commercial  interefts;  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, might  have  maintained  their  power,  even  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Where  the  people  of  any  ftate  or  empire  depend  altogether 
upon  agriculture,  and  there  are  few  or  no  traders  in  a  nation, 
unlefs  of  the  retailing  and  mechanic  fort;  and  where  the 
farmer  and  the  planter  are  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  the 
community  ;  the  higheft  regard  will  always  be  paid  to  thefe 
orders  of  men.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  they  were  formerly  held  in  the  moft  honour- 
able eftimation  ;  and  the  nobles  of  thefe  countries  treated  all 
traders  with  contempt;  whilft  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  country 
naturally  formed  for  commerce  and  navigation,  the  Shepherd 
and  the  farmer  were  looked  on  as  a  defpicable  rank  of  men, 
and  traders  maintained  the  principal  dignity  and  fuperiority 
in  the  ftate.  Among  the  Tyrians,  they  had  fo  great  a  (hare 
of  honour  and  power,  that  an  infpired  writer  has  told  us, 
their  Merchants  were  Princes. 

In  free  ftates,  fuch  are  the  natural  and  happy  effects  of  com- 
merce, thatit  contributes  at  the  fame  time  to  aggrandize  the 
prince,  and  to  preferve  and  extend  the  liberty  of  the  fubject : 
and  arbitrary  governments  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  benefits  of 
traffic,  that  we  fee  them  earneftly  bent  on  it's  advancement, 
whenever  their  wifeft  and  beft  minifters  have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  Infomuch  that  I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  it  is  by  a  rivalfbip  in  trade,  that  our  neareft 
and  moft  potent  enemy  carries  on  a  kind  of  warfare  againft 
us,  more  certainly  destructive  than  their  arms  *. 

*  This  is  demonstrated  in  various  parts  of  our  Dictionary  of 
Commerce. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  a  well  regulated  and  extenfive 
commerce  to  the  profperity,  or  rather  to  the  very  beino-  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  is  fo  well  underftood,  that  it  is  now  need- 
lefs  to  carry  thefe  refleaions  home  to  ourfelves.  Trade,  it 
.  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ever  be  the  chief  object  of  our  public 
care.  But  the  wifeft  laws,  and  the  beft  concerted  encou- 
ragements, are  not  alone  fufficient  to  carry  our  commerce  to 
Jts  utmoft  extent,  or  to  fupport  it  in  a  ftate  of  fhealth  and 
vigour:  fomething  will  ftill  be  wanting,  which  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  laws,  and  which  private  perfons  muft  acquire  to 
tnemfelves;  I  mean  a  proper  mercantile  education  :  for,  un- 
lefs merchants  are  Skilful  and  judicious  in  improving  and  culti- 
vating the  practical  arts  of  trade,  the  beft  laws  will  prove  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter;  it  is  the  intelligent  trader  who  muft 
give  them  fpint,  and  render  them  operative  and  beneficial. 


For  erudition,  in  almoft  every  other  branch  of  fcience,  it  muf: 
be  acknowledged,  we  abound  with  the  belt  regulated  inili- 
tutions.  I  wiSh  we  could  fay  the  like  in  re  ition  to  the  mer- 
cantile profcilion.  But,  what  well  eftabiiShed  Seminaries 
have  we  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  muft  confiderable 
part  of  the  Britifh  community  r  Certain  I  am  that  we  have 
none,  which  are  pioperly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  province,  and  it's  fupreme  utility  to  the  ftaie  in  general. 
The  caufe  to  which  they  may  be  chiefly  attributed,  is  not 
difficult  to  be  difcovered.  Too  many,  who  fet  out  in  the 
capacity  of  merchants,  ate  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
ftand  in  need  of  little  other  qualification,  than  a  round  ca- 
pital, and  an  adventurous  dilpofition.  Buying  and  felling, 
paying  and  receiving,  exporting  and  importing,  as  they 
think,  comprehend  the  whole  circle  and  myftery  of  mer- 
cantile tranfadlions. 

When  a  low  idea  is  thus  entertained  of  the  accomplishments 
neceffary  for  this  employment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  i'o  little 
regard,  in  general,  is  had  to  the  education  of  thofe  who  are 
intended  for  it.  The  confequences  hereof  are  fatal  to  num- 
bers who  ruSh  headlong  into  commerce,  deftitute  almoft  of 
everyone  of  thofe  accompiifhments  indifpenfibly  neceffary, 
and  become  a  Sacrifice  to  their  folly  and  temerity  *. 

*  I  knew  a  confiderable  trade  rin  thecity  ofLondon,\vho  could 
neither  write  nor  read  ;  he  made  fhift,  however,  to  keep  his 
head  above  water,  for  many  years,  though  he  I'wam  witK 
bladders,  prepared  by  thofe  who  intended  his  drowning  at 
lafl ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that  bankruptcy  was  his 
fate.  And  numbers  of  bankrupts,  I  have  known,  are  Shame- 
fully deficient  in  the  ordinary  accompiifhments  requiiite  for 
the  merchant;  but,  if  every  one  who  prefumes  to  take 
upon  him  this  refpectable  character,  was  obliged  to  pafs  an 
examination  by  a  board  of  Skilful  merchants,  before  he  was 
admitted  to  practice;  I  am  peifuaded,  it  would  have  as 
good  an  effect  in  regard  to  the  intereft  of  trade  and  traders 
in  general,  as  the  Suffering  no  one  to  administer  medicine 
in  any  Shape  whatever  would  have  upon  the  lives  of  his 
majefty's  Subjects,  'till  they  had  palTed  a  due  examination 
by  the  Royal  College  of  phyficians. 

We  daily  fee  many,  by  their  fuperior  qualifications,  frorri 
very  Slender  beginnings,  accumulate  great  riches  by  merchan- 
dizing; while  others,  from  commencing  with  plentiful  for- 
tunes, have,  in  the  fame  courfe,  been  reduced  to  the  loweft 
penury.  This  feems  Strange  to  the  undifcerning,  but  is 
eafily  accounted  for;  fince  they  muft  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  trading  world,  and  lefs  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  arts  of  commerce,  who  can  form  a  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  q  'alifications  neceffary  to  the  foreign  trader. 
Without  acquaintance  in  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  in  the  laws  of  our  own  and  fo- 
reign countries  relative  to  general  trade;  without  abilities  to 
obtain  the  beft  intelligence,  in  order  to  Strike  the  critical 
time  when  and  where,  exportation  or  importation  from  na- 
tion to  nation,  drawing,  remitting,  and  negociating  foreiora 
bills,  invite  to  the  beft  advantage  :  without  Knowledge  of  the 
duties,  imports,  fubfidies,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  all  other 
charges  and  allowances  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  trade 
is  fubjedt,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  previous  calculation  can 
be  made,  whether  an  adventure  will  turn  to  account  or  not. 
If  the  merchant  be  not  thoroughly  Skilled  in  foreign  monies 
and  exchanges,  as  alfo  in  foreign  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  methods  of  reducing  thofe  of  one  nation  reciprocally  into 
thofe  of  others,  how  Shall  he  be  able  to  judge  of  foreign  In- 
voices and  Accounts  of  Sales*?  And,  if  he  be  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  arbitrating  the  foreign 
exchanges  with  accuracy,  he  cannot  embrace  thofe  daily  be- 
nefits by  the  negociation  of  them,  which  their  perpetual  fluc- 
tuation affords.  Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  intrinfic  value' 
of  foreign  fpecie  lefs  neceffary  than  of  the  extrinfic  par  of 
exchange,  in  order  to  deal.occafionally  between  country  and 
country,  in  the  export  or  import  of  foreign  coins,  and  bul- 
lion gold  and  filver  to  the  beSt  advantage  :  in  fine,  the  mer- 
chant deftitute  of  this  feries  of  information,  and  talents  to 
apply  it  to  the  moft  beneficial  purpofes  in  every  Shape,  can 
never  hope  to  reap  any  confiderable  profit  from  his  profeffion, 
or  fuftain  the  character  he  bears  with  any  fort  of  dignity. 
He  muft  owe  his  fuccefs,  if  he  has  any,  to  fortunate  hits, 
and  unexpected  advantages;  things  whicn  no  prudent  man 
will  chufe  to  depend  upon,  for  the  whole  profperity  of  his 
life. 

*  See  die  articles  Invoice,  and  Account  of  Sale3. 

To  the  ignorant  in  thefe  matters,  commerce  is  but  a  game 
of  chance,  where  the  odds  are  againft  the  player.  But  to 
the  accomplished  merchant  it  is  a  fcience,  where  Skill  can 
fcarce  fail  of  it's  reward  :  and,  while  the  one  is  wandering 
about  on  a  pathlefs  ocean  without  a  compafs,  and  depends 
on  the  winds  and  tides  to  carry  him  into  his  port,  the  other 
goes  Steadily  forward,  in  a  beaten  track,  which  leads  him 
directly,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  intervenes,  to  wealth 
and  honour. 

Whoever  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  Stupendous  circulation  of 
paper-property  throughout  the  world,  by  inland  and  foreign 
bills  j  oh  the  various  cuftoms  and  ufages  eftablifhed  among 
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traders  in  their  money-negociation%  for  the  fupport  of  uni- 
verfal credit;  on  the  numberlefs  different  tranfactions,  which 
diverfif/  the  bufinefs  of  the  merchant;  as  buying  and  fell- 
ing, exporting  and  importing,  for  proper,  company,  or 
commiffion  account;  drawing  on,  remitting  to,  and  freight- 
ing or  hiring  out  fhips  for  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
fame  time:  whoever  duly  confiders  the  (kill  in  figures  and 
accountantfhips  *,  requilite  fo  to  adjufl  and  methodize  this 
great  variety  of  tranfactions,  whereby  fuch  trader  may  al- 
ways have  the  true  reprefentation  of  his  affairs  before  him  ; 
together  with  the  judgment  to  conduct  fuch  a  complication 
of  occurrences,  and  addrefs  to  maintain  a  general  correfpon- 
dence  in  our  own,  or  the  more  univerfal  languages,  cannot 
but  fee  the  extent  of  a  courfe  of  education  proper  to  form  fo 
diftinguifhed  a  character. 

*  See  the  following  Plan  of  mercantile  erudition. 

Notwithstanding  this,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  no 
gentlemen  in  the  general  labour  under  greater  difadvantages 
in  point  of  erudition  — To  trace  this  matter  more  minutely. 
Few,  very  few,  have  more  than  a  fmattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  figures  and  ac- 
counts. With  this  ver.y  fmall  ftock  of  ufeful  literature,  our 
tyro  is  turned  into  the  practical  counting-  houfe  ;  and,  when 
he  is  there,  the  eager  purfuits  of  intereft  in  the  mailer,  who 
has  not  leifure  to  attend  to  his  inftruction,  will  not  admit  of 
his  making  a  greater  proficiency  in  mercantile  knowledge, 
than  what  felf-application  fhall  lead  him  to.  Here  the  flower 
of  youth,  we  find,  is  oftener  ripe  for  pleafurable  impreffions  ; 
and  the  generality  of  young  people  of  plentiful  fortunes  are 
fo  far  from  fpontaneoufly  applying  to  the  feverity  of  bufinefs, 
that  they  rather  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  hackney- 
drudgery  *, 

*  This  has  been,  and  I  am  afraid  daily  is,  the  caufe  of  the 
ruin  of  many  geudemens  fons  of  fortune. 

Such  indeed  is  the  ffrength  of  natural  difcernment  in  fome, 
and  fuch  fometimes  the  uncommon  attention  to  bufinefs  in 
others,  that  they  make  little  difficulty  in  breaking  through 
eveiy  obltacle  to  knowledge,  if  they  obtain  but  a  glimmering 
light :  the  cafe  of  the  generality  is  far  different. 
But  fhould  a  merchant,  or  his  principal  clerks  on  whom  he 
depends,  have  both  leifure  and  inclination  to  inftruct  a  young 
gentleman,  they  may  neither  of  them  always  have  ability 
fuitable.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  pro- 
portion of  bufinefs  in  a  narrow  branch,  a  very  different,  to 
qualify  others  for  any,  much  lefs  the  moil:  extenfive. 
Bdides,  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  mercan- 
tile, or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  is  capable  of  training 
up  others  therein,  and  giving  proper  inftructions. 
It  is  not  the  practice  of  trade  that  will  enable  a  merchant  to 
teach  his  apprentice  his  art,  though  it  furnifhes  materials  for 
that  purp.ofe.  It  is  a  good  general  education,  a  courfe  of  re- 
gular ftudy,  and  a  genius  for  familiar  explication,  that  fit 
men  for  the  office  of  inftructors.  And  to  thefe  qualifications 
muff  be  ad  .led  Sill  other  arts.  During  the  fire  and  fprf>htli- 
nefs  of  youth,  there  is  no  fixing  the  attention,  but  by  wifely 
amufing  it.  This  age  is  always  upon  it's  guard  againft  bon- 
dage in  every  fhape ;  and  therefore,  to  give  a  true  relifh  for 
knowledge,  the  arts  of  communicating  it  ihould  be  difguifed 
under  the  form  of  pleafure. 

Should  it  fo  fall  out,  as  none  will  think  impoffible,  that  our 
young  trader  is  bred  under  thofe,  who  themfelves  are  unfkil- 
fiil ;  whofe  books  are  never  duly  (fated,  polled  up,  or  fit  for 
a  balance  :  fhould  it  be  the  fortune  of  a  young  gentleman  to 
be  thus  (ituated,  and  to  receive  the  firft  impreffions  from  fo 
goodly  an  example,  is  he  not  likely  rather  to  take  an  eternal 
difrelifh  to  the  profeffion,  than  fuccefsfully  to  purfue  what 
has  been  rendered  fo  odious  and  difagreeable  ?  Or,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  of  an  adventurous  and  felf-fuffkient  turn,  he  may 
be  rafh  enough  to  hazard  his  difgrace  and  ruin,  by  en°'a°-in°' 
in  an  employment  he  is  no  way  qualified  for. 
Nor  is  want  of  leifure  and  ability  the  only  caufe  of  a  youth 
being  bred  to  merchandizing  under  every  dilad  vantage.  Intereft 
may  frequently  prove  the  greateft  motive  to  his  obftruction. 
For,  if  a  young  gentleman  of  confulerable  fortune  is  let  into 
the  whole  my  fiery  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  counting  houfe  where- 
in he  may  happen  to  be  bred,  it  is  fometimes,  I  am  afraid, 
furmifed,  that  fuch  a  one  might  hereafter  prove  highly  detri- 
mental thereto?  And,  where  there  is  any  intereftinsr  in- 
ducement  to  keep  him  in  ignorance,  nothing  is  eafier  than 
to  fpread  the  veil  of  concealment.  It  is  only  chaining  our 
novice  to  fome  appendage  to  the  principal  books,  fome  la- 
bouring oar  ;  or  artfully  fhifting  him  from  one  auxiliary  book 
to  another,  the  more  effectually  to  bewilder ;  and  giving  him 
an  unwarrantable  loofe  to  his  plcafures ;  and  our  young  mer- 
chant (hall  turn  out  as  completely  qualified  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  counting  houfe,  as  a  hackney  writer  at  the  head  of  the 
law. 

The  more  extenfive  and  univerfal  the  bufinefs  may  be,  with 
lefs  difficulty  is  every  thing,  to  a  (tripling,  rendered  dark, 
myftcrious,  and  unintelligible.  Provided  a  youth,  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  proves  one  of  (trong  parts  and  an  inquifitive 
turn,    he  will  probably,  upon  the  general  balance  of  the 


books,  be  attentive  to  the  general  profits,  from  a  principle 
of  curiofity  only  :  yet  he  may  only  view  them  in  the  gi 
how,  and  in  n inner  thofc   profits  arofe,   or  whether 

they  are  true  or  t.<Ss,  is  eafily  obfeured  under  fome  intcrme^ 
diate  account  to  that  of  profit  and  lofs ;  a  matter  eafily  prac- 
tifed,  to  blind  the  r-yes  of  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties 
of  accewntan'thip  en  parties  doubles  *. 

*  Many  have  formed  ficticious"  Setts  of  Accounts,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  thofe  who  have  been  taken  into 
partnerlhip  by  fucli  villains  ;  of  which  I  have  been  informed 
we  have  a  late  mllance  in  a  certain  Bankrupt  of  the  city 
of  London:  others  keep  douele  Setts  of  Books,  to 
anfwer  double  purpofes. 

Let  the  tranfactions  of  a  counting-houfe,  therefore,  be  as 
important  in   particular,  as  infinite  in   diverfity;    let  thofe 
tranfactions  be  judicioufly  conducted,  and  methodically  ad- 
jufted,  according  to  the  niceft  arts  of  mercantile  fkili ;  yet, 
if  a  youth  is  not  fumifhed  with  pre-requifite  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  bed  advantage  of  what  he  fees  tranf- 
acted,  he  cannot  be  much  the  wifer  for  being  placed  in  a 
couming-houfe  of  univerfal  bufinefs.     All  that  is  tranfacted 
may  be  no  more  to  him  than  a  regular  confufion,  who  is  d if— 
qualified  to  view  the  connection  of  the  whole,  with  an  eye 
of  underdanding.      Without  being  thoroughly  knowing  and 
expert  in   mercantile  calculations  and  accountantfhip,  and 
duly  initiated  into  the  arcana  mercatorum  *#*****,  what   . 
advantage  can  a  young  gentleman  receive? 
Every  common  f'ailor  who  takes  a  (hare  in   the  toil,  will 
hardly  be  prefumed  fit  for  command.     Being  placed  in  the 
center  of  practical  bufinefs,  and  taking  fome  inferior  part  in, 
it's  tranfadtions,    is  far  from    being   fufficient   to   qualify  a 
young  gentleman  to  hold  the  rudder  of  large  concerns  here- 
after.    The  mechanic  artizan  and  manufacturer,  it  is  true, 
m;y  be  inienfibiy  difciplined  to  perform  works  of  the  hands 
with  wonderful  dexterity:   even  children,  we  know,  m  ly  be 
trained  to  do  extraordinary  things  that  way,'by  reiteration  of 
one  and  the  fame  work,     in  like  manner  may  the  mechani- 
cal merchant  be  bred  ;  but  where   fo  general  a  knowledge, 
fuch   variety  of  accomplifhments,  fo  clear  a  head,  and"fo 
much  real  judgment  and  addrefs  are  abfolutely  neceff  try,  no 
man,  acquainted  with  the  world,  can  imagine,  that  being 
bred  in  a  parrot-like  manner  fhould,  at  this  time  of 
enable  the  young  merchant  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  commerce. 
We  are  not  infenfible  there  have  been  fome  gentlemen,  who, 
deftitute  of  all  previous  requifite  mercantile  inltruction,  have, 
from  very  trifling  beginnings,  (truck  into  foreign  commerce; 
and,  by  the  uncommon  ftrength  of  their  natural  abilities,  v 
prompted  by  great  induflry,  and  favoured  by  a  feries  of  for- 
tunate events,  have  acquired  great  eftates.    Such  as  thefe  we 
have  known;  and  we  have  known  likewife, -that  where  this 
hath  beemdone,  without  clandefline  and  dilhcnourable  mea- 
fures,  thofe  gentlemen  have  been   of  capacity  and  applica- 
tion as  fingular  as  their  good  fortune :  they  have  indeed  been 
perfons  rather   to  be  admired  than  imitated.     But  traders, 
who,    without   their   fuperlative   talents,    have  been    daring 
enough  to  follow  fuch  examples,  if  for  a  time  they  have  hap- 
pened to  fhine  in  the  commercial  world,  it  has  been  like 
thofe  meteors  in  the  natural ;  which,  after  furnifhing  matter 
of  aftonifhment  for  awhile,  have  foon  deftroyed  themfelves', 
and  involved  in  their  ruin  all  who  have  been  unhappy  enough 
to  be  within  the  fphere  of  their  influence. 
Though  we  have  thus  taken  the  freedom  to  fignify  our  difap- 
probation  of  the  ulual   methods  of  bringing  up  our  young 
BritifJi  merchants  in  general,  yet  we  are  fenfible,  very   fen- 
fible,  that  too  many  youth,  as  well  among   merchants  as 
other  ranks  of  men  of  bufinefs,  reap  little  advantage  by  the 
happy  opportunities  they  fometimes  enjoy,  of  excelling  i;i 
their  peculiar  province.     The  bet  examples  and  inltruction, 
the  mod  interesting  incitements  to  attention  and  affiduity, 
make  little  irnpreffion  on  the  defultory  and   inconfiJerate. 
The  diftinguifhed   figure  in  trade   fome  young  gentlemen 
make,  in  comparifon  to  others,  fufficiently  difcriminates  the 
fuperior  benefits  they   have  received   from  thofe  couming- 
houfes,  wherein  they  have  been  happily  bred. 
But  what  advantage  can  fuch  expect  to  receive,  that  are  un- 
happy enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  capable, 
yet   not   inclined ;  or  of  thofe  who   are  incapable,  though 
well  inclined,  to  do  them  juftice?  Inftead  of  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  merchants,  eminent  for  their  fkill  and  ingenuity, 
may  we  not  rather  expect  to  fee  a  daily  declenfion  ?  And 
may  not  the  kingdom  be  thus  left  deftitute  of  a  competent 
number  to  profecute   it's  foreign  traffic,    either  with   that 
emolument  to  themfelves,  or  that  benefit  to  the  (late  it  will 
admit  of?  Under  fuch  melancholy  circumftances,   it  will  be 
matter  of  no  great  admiration  to  hear  woeful  complaints  and 
lamentations  on  the  decay  and  badnefs  of  trade,   when  the 
defect  and  imperfection  may  maniieitly  lie  in  trade.-s  them- 
felves. 

Without  expatiating  on  a  matter  fo  apparent  to  every  one, 
who  will  give  himfelf  the  liberty  candidly  and  impartially  to 
weigh  and  confider  it,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  That  nothing 
feems  more  wanted  than  a  proper  place,  or  well  regulated 
inftitution  for  mercantil;  education ;  where  the  theory  and 
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practice  of  trade  might  be  taught,  as  near  as  could  be  at  the 
fame  timej  and  a  general  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  it  s 
practical  arts  communicated,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  en- 
gaging in  any  branch  of  it. 

And  as  the  reduaion  of  the  intereft  of  money  will  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  many  perfons  of  mature  years  to  Strike 
into  trade,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  young  peop.e  to 
be  trained  up  for  it,  in  order  to  fettle  either  at  home  or 
abroad :  as  the  lownefs  of  intereft  will  certainly  increafe  the 
number  of  Britifh  traders  in  Europe,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  trade  of  the  nation  proportionally :  and,  as  all  other 
countries  are  increafmg  their  trade  and  traders  hkew.fe,  it 
follows,  that  the  flcill,  adddrefs,  and  ingenuity  of  our  Britifh 
merchants,  cannot,  at  prefent,  be  too  great  Whereas, 
when  the  trade  of  our  own  nation,  as  well  as  that  ot  others, 
was  in  a  very  few  hands  in  comparifon  to  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  intereft  of  money  double  and  treble  what  it  is  at  prefent : 
when  thefe  were  the  circumftances  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
benefits  of  trading  between  the  Exchange  and  the  Exchequer 
were  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the  profits  on  trade  in  general, 
numbers  acquired  very  great  eftates,  without  any  great  ac- 
complifhments.  This  great  change  in  the  ftate  ot  our  affairs, 
pointing  out  the  reafonablenefs  and  neceffity  of  the  propofed 
inftitution,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  that  it  will  prove  as  ac- 
ceptable to  all  wife  and  good  men,  as  the  fame  is  zealoufly 
intended  for  the  public  benefit  and  utility. 

The  General  Plan  Delineated. 

Of  the  feveral  particulars    to   be  taught   in    the    propofed 
College. 

It  is  propofed  to  take  no  young  gentleman  into  this  mercan- 
tile feminary,  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  nor  any  but  fuch 
who  are  qualified  in  fchool-arithmetic,  and  mafters  .of  a  to- 
lerable current  hand-writing  *• 

•  It  is  my  intention,  fome  time  or  other  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  Britifh  merchant  from  his  infancy, 
as  preparatory  to  his  admiffion  into  a  college  of  this  kind. 

A  thorough  knowledge  and  expertnefs  in  mercantile  compu- 
tations being  previously  neceffary  to  all  other  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  propofed  to  go  through  every  distinct  courfe  rela- 
tive thereunto  j  and  that  in  fo  intelligible  and  fcientific  a  man- 
ner, as  the  rationale  of  qrery  thing  may  very  clearly  appear  *. 
For  as,  from  the  whole  of  this  defign,  we  have  in  view  the 
gradual  exercife  and  improvement  of  the  underftanding,  and 
infenfibly  ftrengthening  the  judgment,  fo  nothing,  it  is  con- 
ceived, will  be  more  naturally  conducive  thereunto,  than  de- 
monftrating  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  all  rules  given  in 
the  courfes  of  our  mercantile  calculations ;  fkill  in  figures 
being  founded  in  reafon  f,  facility  of  operation  in  reiterated 
practice :  which  the  profeffors  Should  not  be  wanting  duly  to 
promote. 

*  See  our  article  Mathematics. 
t  See  our  article  Arithmetic. 

Knowledge  in  the  foreign  exchanges  being  very  effential  to 
the  qualification  of  the  merchant,  this  fubjedt  Should  be 
treated  in  all  it's  various  lights. 

That  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  intention  with  re- 
gard to  this  particular,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve : 
i.  That  the  moft  concife  and  practical  methods  of  convert- 
ing the  fterling  money  of  England  into  the  monies  of  ex- 
change and  of  account  of  all  places  throughout  Europe  be 
demonstrated,  according  to  the  direct  courfes  of  exchange 
eftabliShed  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  The  methods  of  converting  fterling  money  into  thofe  of 
all  other  places  of  commerce,  wherewith  England  has  no 
direct  eftablifhed  courfes  of  exchange,  but  is  under  the  ne- 
ceffity of  making  ufe  of  the  intermediate  exchange  of  other 
places:  together  with  the  nature  of  the  agios,  and  the  man- 
ner of  turning  their  bank  monies  into  current,  and  the 
reverfe. 

3.  The  manner  of  calculating  all  the  foreign  monies  through- 
out Europe  into  thofe  of  every  other  diftinct  country,  either 
by  direct  or  intermediate  exchange ;  which  makes  a  much 
greater  variety  of  cafes  than  thofe,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  extenfive  fubjedt,  can  imagine. 

4.  The  art  of  arbitrating*  the  prices  of  exchange  throughout 
all  Europe  f. 

*  Les  arbitrages,  en  matiere  de  change,  ne  font  autre  chofe 
qu'un  prefentiment  d'un  avantage  confiderable  qu'un  com- 
mettant  doit  recevoir  d'une  remifeou  d'une  traite  faitepour 
an  lieu  preferablement  a  une  autre. 

Le  pair,  ou  l'egalite  des  monnoies  courantes,  ou  le  pair  des 
places,  qui  ell  la  point  le  plus  delicat,  le  plus  effencie],  & 
le  plus  innocu  du  commerce  de  change,  &  de  banque,  fe 
prend  en  deux  manieres. 

La  premiere  ell  au  pair,  qui  fuppofe  un  julte  rapport  &  une 
valeur  exacte  de  la  monnoie  d'un  pais  avec  celle  d'un  autre, 
comme  quand  1  rixdale  de  50  fols,  monnoie  courante  de 
Hollande,  ou  d'Amfterdarn,  eft  comptee  en  egale  valeur  de 
1  v  (a)  de6o  fols  Tcurnoisde  France,  ou  de  54  deniers,  ou 
pens,  ou  4 1  chelings  d'Angleterre,  &  ainfi  des  autres  places. 
Sans  cette  connoifance,  on  ne  peut  pas  favoir  le  profit  ou 
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la  perte  qu'on  fait  aux  changes,  ou  fur  les  merchandise  j 
etrangeres  ;  car  comme  il  y  a  un  pair  &  egal.te  des  mefures 
&  des  poids  du  monde,  il  elt  auili  neceflaire  qu'il  y  ait  uti 
pair  &  egalite  des  monnoies;  autrement  un  negociant  ne 
fauroic  ce  qu'il  feroit,  ni  fi  le  prix  qu'on  lui  demanderoic 
d'une  chofe,  fut  ce  en  change,  ou  en  marc  hand ifc,  feroit 
haut  ou  bas. 

La  feconde  efpece  d'egalite  entre  les  places,  ell  tiree  des 
prix  courans  des  changes,  par  laquelle  on  entend  leulement 
cette  proportion  requite  d'une  place  avec  une  autre  place, 
par  la  connoifance  d'une  ou  de  plufieurs  comparees  entr'el  les. 
Quelques  uns  pourront  dire  que  la  connoiflance  du  profit  & 
de  la  perte  qu'on  fait,  fur  des  lettres  de  change,  depend  du 
retour  des  fommes  a  leur  principe,  &  que  le  pair  ell  une 
Speculation  inutile.  On  peut  repondre  a  cela  que,  fi  la 
connoiflance  du  profit ;  &  de  la  perte  qu'on  fait  fur  les  let- 
tres de  change,  depend  du  retour  des  fommes  a  leur  prin- 
cipe, &du  lieu  d'ouelles  font  forties,  on  ne  peut  pas  dire  la 
meme  chofe  de  celles,  qui  ne  retournent  point,  foit  qu'elles 
foient  emploiees,  &  confumees  dans  le  pais  meme,  foit 
pour  achat  de  marchandifes,  foit  pour  petition,  ou  p.ur  des 
affaires  particulieres. 

D'ailleurs,  s'il  etoit  neceffare  d'attendre  ce  retour,  pour 
favoir  le  profit  qui  fe  fait  fur  une  lettre  de  change,  &  que 
cette  connoiflance  dependitde  l'avenir,  il  faudroit  ccmclure 
que  dans  le  tems  que  Ton  donne  ou  que  Ton  prend  de  l'ar- 
gent  a  change,  on  ne  le  fauroit  pas,  &  s'il  on  ne  le  Savon: 
pas,  ce  feroit  negocier  fans  connoiliance  de  caufe  &  au  ha- 
zaid,  puis  qu'on  ignoieroit  le  profit  ou  la  perte  qu'on  y  fe- 
roit.    Idem. 

(a)  Le  ledleur  eft  averti  que  cet  ouvrage  aiant  cte  fait  loifque  1'ecu  de 
France  ne  valoit  que  60  fols  Tournoi  ,  cet  ecu  etoit  au  pair  avec  la 
rixdale  de  Hollande  de  50  fols.  Mais  les  monnoyes  de  France  ont 
change  fouvent  depuis,  &  font  fujettes  a  des  variations  continuelhs  , 
ainfi  au  lieu  de  marquer  la  valeur  d'ecu  de  France  dans  la  prcfente 
anne  1731,  on  le  fuppofe  tou  jours  de  l'ancienne  vaieur  de  60  fols 
Tournois;  a  quoi  on  iera  attention.  Traite  General  du  Commerce, 
par  Samuel  Kicard  d'/imfterdam. 

t  See  our  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  Ex- 
changes, England,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  fuch 
other  heads  to  whicn  from  thele  we  refer. 

This  is  a  Subject  of  great  delicacy,  not  only  in  point  of  com- 
putation, but  in  point  of  application  to  the  purpofes  of  draw- 
ing and  remitting  money,  and  negociating  bilL  of  exchange 
throughout  Europe,  to  the  belt  advantage  at  all  times.  And 
what  that  advantage  is,  can  never  be  known  to  any,  except 
thofe  who  are  Skilled  in  this  important  and  myltenous  branch. 
Thofe  merchants  or  negociators  of  foreign  monies  by  ex- 
change, who  may  be  only  acquainted  with  a  hw  places, 
whole  exchanges  they  are  capable  of  arbitrating,  cannot  be 
judges  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  other  places :  and  there- 
fore, for  want  of  an  univerfal  knowledge  herein,  we  will 
prefume  to  fay,  that  daily  opportunities,  of  no  inconfiderable 
benefit,  efcape  notice. 

Although  the  instability  of  the  exchange  is  juftly  enough 
compared  to  the  wind,  yet  that  instability  is  the  very  caufe 
of  the  profit  to  be  made  thereby  :  and  for  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  it  is  Scarce  ever  poffible,  that  the  courles  of  exchange 
between  feveral  nations  ihould  ebb  and  flow  in  an  equality  of 
proportion. 

And  whoever  trades  as  a  merchant,  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  ex- 
porter and  importer  in  Europe,  mult  of  neceffity  have  to  do 
with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  drawing  or  remitting  :  and, 
if  fo,  he  Should  by  no  means  be  unacquainted  witb  thofe  arts 
of  making  the  belt  advantages  by  fo  doing;  but  this  is  not 
poffible  to  be  done,  without  being  thoroughly  lkilled  in  their 
arbitration,  to  a  demonstrative  exactitude. 
The  more  general  the  trade  of  a  merchant  is,  the  more  uni- 
veifal  Ihould  his  knowledge  in  this  particular  be.  And  thole 
who  may  have  views  in  dealing  largely  by  exchange,  will 
certainly  find  their  account  beyond  expectation,  in  being 
fundamentally  grounded  in  this  Subject;  for  a  trader  of  a 
good  general  foreign  correfpondence  may,  by  this  means, 
gain  more  by  dint  or  credit  and  fkill,  than  otners,  unacquainted 
herewith,  can  do,  by  dint  of  hard  money  *. 

*  Seeour  articles  Arbitration  ofExc.HANGE,  Holland, 
Hamburgh. 

A  knowledge  alfo  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  coins,  or 
fpecie  *,  Should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  knowledge  of 
exchange  f;  the  profit  arifing  upon  the  exportation  or  im- 
portation thereof,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another,  being 
grounded  on  the  due  confideration  of  both.  To  which 
Should  be  added,  the  nature  of  dealing  in  bullion  gold  and  (li- 
ver to  the  bell  advantage  ;  the  various  calculations  neceffary 
to  that  end,  and  the  methods  pointed  out  that  are  proper  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  prevent  impolition  in  regard  thereunto  J. 

*  That  a  more  lively  idea  may  be  obtained  of  dealing  in  fo- 
reign fpecie  to  the  bed  advantage,   we  would  recommend 

,  the  collection  of  the  feveral  coins  current  throughout  Eu- 
rope, with  the  feveral  Standards  affixed  thereunto,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  college. 

I  See  the  article  Coins. 

t  Seethe  articies  Assay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua  Regia, 
Bullion  Gold  and  Silver,  Flux,  Mercury,  Me- 
tallurgy,   MlNEROLOCV,  OkES,  Ql.' A  RT  AT  I  O  N  ,  1\E- 

FiNi.NG,  Silver,  Testing. 
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That  the  young  merchant  may  not  be  deficient  in  whatever 
has  affinity  with  exchanges,  there  fhould  be  compiled  a  fuc- 
cindt  collection  of  the  eltential  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  Britilh 
and  foreign  merchants  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  together 
with  the  principal  law-cafes  that  have  been  determined  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  foreign 
countries*;  which,  with  other  occafional  admonitions,  may 
not  a  little  contribute  to  prevent  his  being  unwarily  drawn  into 
litigious  broils ;  than  which,  nothing  is  lefs  compatible  with 
a  life  of  traffic. 

*  See  the  article  Bills  of  Exchange. 

From  the  knowledge  of  thefe  particulars,  the  collegian  fhould 
be  led  to  the  comparifon  of  foreign  weights  and  meafures,  and 
the  methods  of  converting  thofe  of  one  country  into  thofe  of 
any  other*. 

*  See  England,   Hamburgh,    Holland,    Measures, 
Weights. 

It  is  unnecefi'ary  toobferve  further  upon  this  head,  than  that 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  underftanding  foreign  invoices*,  and 
accounts  of  fales,  without  being  capable  to  reduce  the  ftandard 
weights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  the  monies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  one  into  the  other.  Nor  without  it  can  any  pre- 
vious computation  be  made,  whether  exportation  or  importa- 
tion .of  merchandize,  between  nation  and  nation,  will  or  will 
not  turn  to  advantage. 

*  See  Invoice,  and  Account  of  Sales. 

Exportation  and  importation  of  domeftic  and  foreign  com- 
modities leading  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  the  cal- 
culation of  the  duties,  fubfidies,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  be- 
comes a  qualification  not  the  leaft  necefl'ary  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature;  as  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  merchant  to 
fee  wholly  with  the  eyes  of  others,  in  what  fo  nearly  con- 
cerns his  own  intereft  *. 

*  See  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House, 
at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

« 
In  regard  to  points  of  this  nature,  all  due  attention  fhould  be 
given  to  the  tariffs,  duties,  impofts,  and  other  charges,  which 
are  laid  upon  the  Britifh  produce  and  manufacture  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  to  inculcate,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prudential 
neceffity  of  obtaining  fuch  fatisfactory  knowledge,  by  pro  forma 
accounts  of  fales  from  foreign  parts,  before  engagements  are 
precipitately  entered  into  *. 

*  See  Account  of  Sales,  Tariffs,  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  been  early  exercifed  in  numbers,  and 
are  not  become  expert  in  their  operation,  this  variety  of  cal- 
culations may  appear  fomething  laborious.  So  it  would  be, 
if  the  method  of  inftruction  is  not  fo  peculiarly  contrived  as 
to  render  the  whole  rather  an  entertainment,  than  any  thino- 
like  a  difagreeable  drudgery. 

The  minds  of  young  perfons  are  not  to  be  touched  by  ab- 
ftracted  ideas;  they  have  need  of  agreeable  and  familiarimages; 
they  cannot  reafon,  or  be  brought  to  delight  in  bufinefs,  with- 
out being  plealurably  trained  to  them;  and  what  is  of  the 
oreateft  moment  muff  be  rendered  lovely,  and  reprefented 
under  fenfible  and  beautiful  forms. 

Yet  what  depends  upon  practice  and  exercife,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  practice  and  exercife,  though  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  that  practice  fhould  be  ever  fo  well  comprehended. 
<  I  wifh,  fays  a  wife  man  *,  that  Paluel  or  Pompey,  the  two 
4  famous  dancing- mafters  of  his  time,  could  have  taught  us 
'  to  dance  and  cut  capers  by  only  feeing  them  do  it,  without 

*  ftirring  from  our  places,  as  fome  pedants  pretend  to  inform 
'  the  underftanding,  without  ever  fetting  it  to  work;  or  that 
«  we  could  learn  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  lute,  or  fino-, 
«  without  the  trouble  of  practice ;  or  as  thefe  attempt  to  make 
«  us  judge  and  fpeak  well,  without  exercifing  us  in  judging 

*  and  fpeaking  f.' 

*  Montaigne. 

•J-  The  great  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are 
born  with  faculties  and  powers,  fays  he,  capable  of  almoft 
any  thing;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  would  carry  us  farther  than 
can  eafily  be  imagined  :  but  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  thefe 
powers  which  gives  us  ability  and  (kill  in  any  thing,  and 
leads  us  towards  perfection. — A  middle-aged  ploughman 
will  fcarce  ever  be  brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of 
a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and 
his  joints  as  fupple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  in- 
ferior. The  legs  of  a  dancing-mafler,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fall  as  it  were  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains, 
into  admirable  and  regular  motions.  Bid  them  change  their 
parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  mo- 
tions in  the  members  not  ufed  to  them ;  and'  it  will  require 
h  of  time,  and  long  practice,  to  attain  but  fome  degree 
of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  aflonifhing  aftions 
do  we  find  rope  dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to  ' 
Not  but  that  fundry,  in  almofl  all  manual  arts,  are  as  won- 
derful; but  I  name  thofe  which  the  world  takes  notice  of 
for  fuch,  becaufe,  on  that  very  account,  they  give  money 


to  fee  them.  All  thefe  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach, 
and  almoil  the  conception  of  unpra&ifcd  fpectators,are  no- 
thing but  the  mere  effects  of  ufe  and  indultry  in  men,  whofe 
bodies   have  nothing  peculiar  in  them,  from   thofe  of  the 

amazed  lookers  on. As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the 

mind  ;  practice  makes  it  what  it  is,  &c.  Locke's  Conduct 
of  the  Underftanding,  folio,  page  375. 

That  the  juvenile  mind  may  not  be  difagreeably  wearied  with 
too  continued  an  attachment  to  the  fame  thing,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  college  fhould  be  fo  modelled  as  to  have  interludes, 
by  tranfition  tomatiers of  alighter  kind,  which  do  not  require 
that  feverity  of  attention,  yet  to  fuch  chiefly  as  have  a  clofe 
connection  with  practical  bufinefs  in  a  real  life  of  trade. 
Amongft  thefe  we  look  upon  a  facility  in  writing  a  plain, 
ftrohg,  fenfible  letter  of  bufinefs  upon  all  occafions.  As  trade 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  epiftolary  correfpondence,  a  good 
mercantile  ftyle  may,  perhaps,  be  as  neced'ary  a  part  in  the 
education  of  the  merchant  as  any  thing  elfe.  Thoufands,  in 
foreign  trade,  correfpond  for  many  years  without  ever  feeing 
one  another;  but  they  can  fee  the  intelligent  man  of  bufinefs 
as  thoroughly  by  his  letters  as  by  his  converfa;ion  ;  and  fome- 
times  better  indeed;  for  many  may  get  the  light  knack  of 
prating,  who  are  not'able  to  write  a  correct  and  pertinent 
letter  of  bufinefs. 

Letters  of  trade,  wrote  with  judgment,  and  language  fuitable 
to  the  fubject,  beget  refpect  and  confidence.  We  h  y  heard 
a  worthy  and  ingenious  merchant  declare,  That  his  being 
capable  of  correfpond ing  in  a  manner  fomething  fuperior  to 
the  generality,  was,  the  means  of  getting  him  a. very  good 
eftate,  from  a  very  fmall  beginning;  this  talent  having 
brought  him  very  large  commiffion  bufinefs,  a  branch  always 
defired,  not  only  as  it  brings  afecure  profit,  but  as  it  proves 
the  means  of  gaining  the  young  merchant,  efpecially,  ex- 
perience at  the  rifqiie  of  others. 

They  mud  have  little  knowledge  of  language  who  can  imagine, 
that  the  mere  tranfeription  of  other  perfons  letters,  with  preci- 
pitation, for  the  fake  of  copies  only,  will  ever  qualify  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  fmall  fhare  of  literature,  to  carry  on  a  ju- 
dicious correfpondence  himfelf*.  Nothing  can  effectually. 
do  this,  but  being  properly  put  on  the  exercife  of  his  own 
genius,  and,  from  time  to  time,  having  his  ftyle  corrected, 
with  fuitable  admonition. 

*  Yet  this  is  the  only  method  taken  to  inltruct  them  herein; 
which  mull  be  the  reafon  why  fo  few  wrire  grammatically 
or  intelligibly  ;  which  I  could  fhevv  by  fome  thoufands  of 
merchants  letters  in  my  pollellion. 

Though  it  is  not  necefTary  that  the  merchant  fhould  be  a  per- 
fon  of  great  learning,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necefTary  he  fhould 
be  capable  of  writing  grammatically,  otherwife  his  fentiments 
are  liable  to  be  miftaken,  which  will  be  attended  with  con- 
fequences  either  injurious  to  himfelf  or  his  correfpondents. 
And  young  gentlemen  of  this  clafs  muff  certainly  ftand  in 
need  of  fome  affiftance  in  this  refpect,  unlefs  they  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  a  miraculous  advantage  over  other  perfons, 
and  to  obtain  a  facility  to  indite  with  brevity,  fulnels,  and 
perfpicuity,  by  inftinct  or  infpiration. 

Having  arrived  at  a  tolerable  maftery  in  ftyle,  as  well  as  com- 
putation, the  (bene  fhould  be  difcretionally  diverfified;  variety 
in  applications  of  the  mind  being  as  occafionally  requifite  as 
variety  in  diet  to  the  body.  To  this  end,  the  young  merchant 
fhould  be  gradually  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  grand 
books. 

That  this  part  of  his  erudition  may  be  rendered  rather  fami- 
liar and  pleafurable  than  otherwife,  we  judge  it  necefTary  to 
commence  with  communicating  a  knowledge  of  every  diftincT: 
auxiliary  to  the  principal  books,  and  of  the  form  of  every  kind 
of  voucher,  and  of  every  fort  of  inftrument  practifed  among 
merchants  for  their  mutual  fecurity  :  fuch  as  Bills  of  La- 
ding, Charter-Parties,  Policies  of  Insurance,  and 
the  like  *. 

•  See  thefe  feveral  articles. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  the  giving  only  a  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  thofe  kind  of  writings  and  inftruments,  but  to 
inculcate  the  nature,  legality,  and  utility  of  them;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  enforce  the  neceffity  of  fuch  writings  and 
inftruments  being  ftrongly  and  intelligibly  drawn  to  prevent 
ftrife  and  litigations :  as  alfo  fhewingthat,  without  fuch  legal 
vouchers,  the  grand  books  are  of  no  authority,  either  in  cafes 
of  arbitration,  or  in  the  face  of  courts  of  judicature;  thefe 
being  no  more  than  an  artificial'index  to  the  original  vouchers 
and  teftimonials. 

From  thefe  inftructions,  fo  given  as  to  make  a  proper  impref- 
fion,  the  next  ftep  fhould  be  to  proceed,  in  a  natural  progref- 
fion,  to  explain  fyftematically  the  axioms  and  rational  maxims 
and  principles  whereupon  the  whole  art  of  accountantfnip, 
as  practifed  by  the  moft  fkilful  merchants,  according  to  the 
method  of  double-entry,  is  grounded.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  fuperlative  excellency  of  this  art,  in  comparifon  to  all 
others  that  have  been  adopted  to  anfwer  the  like  purpofes, 
fhould  be  amply  illuftrated,  by  appofite  examples  ;  as  it  al- 
ways exhibits  the  true  reprefentation  of  a  merchant's  affairs: 
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and,  provided  the  books  are  duly  pofted  up,  this  excellent 
method  is  preventive  of  all  dcftructive  confcquences,  which 
attend  irregularity  and  confufion  in  a  trader's  accounts  *. 

*  This  method  of  inflection  is  widely  different  from  the  or- 
dinary one  that  is  praduTed. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  a  merchant  engaged  in  large 
concerns  fhould -keep  his  own  books,  as  he  may  probably  em- 
ploy his  time  to  far  greater  advantage;  but  it  is  indifpenfably 
neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  capable  of  doing  fo  :  how  is  it 
poflible,  other  wife,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  judge  when  they 
are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Nor  can  he  be  capable  of  fo 
infpecting  them  as  to  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  his 
own  affairs  *. 

*  There  are  many  who  have  book-keepers,  that  are  not  judges 
whether  their  accounts  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be  or  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  tranfactions.  Is  it  at  all 
extraordinary  that  fuch  lhould  be  unfuccefsful  ? 

It  is  unbecoming  meannefs,  not  to  fay  a  confummate  folly, 
in  any  man,  whofe  fortune  is  daily  at  ftake,  to  depend  upon 
others  to  give  him  what  they  pleafe  for  the  ftate  of  his  affairs. 
It  is  juftly  proverbial  among  the  Dutch,  That  the  man  who 
fails,  did  notunderftand  to  keep  his  accounts:  and  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  a  merchant  without  that  (kill,  is  in  as  bad  a  fitua- 
tion  as  the  mariner  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  chart  or  com- 
pafs  whereby  to  direct  his  courfe. 

This  inimitable  method  of<accounts,  being  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reafon,  will  prove  a  kind  of  practical  logic  to 
young  people,  when  it  is  rationally  and  methodically  com- 
municated, not  mechanically,  and  by  rules  depending  on  the 
memory  only  ;  which  latter  does  not  merit  the  name  of  in- 
ftruttion  at  all.  And  even  rules,  and  the  principles  of  reafon 
whereon  they  are  grounded,  being  ever  fo  well  underftood, 
yet  without  the  due  application  and  exercife  of  thofe  rules 
and  principles  to  ufeful  purpofes,  they  are  little  better  than  a 
dead  weight  to  the  memory,  and  a  clog  to  the  underllanding: 
whereas,  when  thefe  rules  and  principles  are  duly  applied,  and 
made  habitual,  by  being  reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of  ufe, 
they  are  a  whet  to  the  genius,  and  ftrengthen  the  intellectual 
faculties*. 

*  The  common  way  of  inftrudion  of  this  clafs  of  people  is  by 
mere  rules,  without  any  reafon  or  demonstration  given  of 
thofe  rules;  which  is  a  mere  mechanical  and  parrot-like  way 
of  teaching;  whereas,  were  young  people  habituated  to 
know  the  reafon  of  every  rule  they  go  by,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  education,  it  would  infenlibly  lead  them  to  pry  into 
the  reafon  of  every  thing  elfe,  which  would  prove  of  no 
little  aid  to  their  underftandings  in  general. 

In  order  to  apply  thefe  rules  and  principles  of  reafoning  to  ac- 
counts, acoricife  introductory  fyftem  ihould  be  formed,  and 
that  exemplified  by  tranfa&ions  foreign  and  domeftic,  drawn 
from  real  bufinefs.  And,  that  the  young  merchant  may  be 
completely  grounded  herein,  he  fhould  be  afterwards  exercifed 
in  dating  the  real  occurrences  of  fomeof  the  greateft  and  nioft 
univerfa!  merchants,  from  their  original  books. 
Nor  will  fuch  original  books  of  accounts  be  of  ufe  only  to 
ground  a  young  gentleman  to  the  utmoft  perfection  in  the  art 
of  accountuntihip,  but  will,  at  the  fame  time,  familiarize 
to  him  fo  great  a  variety  of  interfiling  tranfact ions  in  forei°n 
trade,  conducted  with  judgment  and  addrefs,  that  will  qualify 
him  to  launch  into  commerce  with  great  advantage*. 

*  To  this  end,  I  would  propofe  that  the  college  (hould  be 
fupplied  with  a  great  variety  of  complete  fetts  of  the  real 
accounts  of  many  diltinguifhed  and  eminent  merchants  de- 
teafed  ;  they  being  of  no  other  ufe  to  executors  after  being 
a  few  years  in  their  poffeffion,  there  would  be  no  °reat 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  thefe.  If  this  femmary 
was  furnifhed  with  the  genuine  accounts  and  letters  relating 
thereto  of  the  following  merchants  (a) ,  who  trod  the  P.oyal 
Exchange  with  fupreme  credit  and  dignity,  the  unexperi- 
enced might  receive  great  benefit  and  advantage,  by  having 
judicious  lectures  read  upon  the  fame.  For,  by  having  the 
tranfadlions  ofperfons  of  great  experience  and  difcernnient 
before  us,  and  their  motives  nakedly  laid  open,  as  appears 
by  their  genuine  mercantile  letters,  no  one  will  doubt  but 
great  knowledge  may  be  thereby  obtained  for  the  conduct  of 
young  people  ;  to  know  only  the  feveral  ways  of  trading  of 
the  fkilful  and  prosperous,  is  of  no  little  utility  ;  but  to  be 
letinto  the  motivesof  their  meafures,  and  theaddrefs  where- 
by their  many  hazardous  adventures  have  been  conducted, 
is  of  no  lefs  benefit  to  the  young  trader  than  the  genuine 
hiftory  of  great  fhtefmen  and  commanders  are  to  thofe 
who  (hall  aim  at  following  their  examples. 

(a)  The  accounts  we  mean,  ar-  fuch  as  thofe  of  a  Louvreure.St.  Tina- 
pey and  Seisjnjoret.  Daniel  Arthur,  Brafiey  and  Smith,  Turtonand 
Ginger,  William  Henry  Cornelifon,  Ccppins,  Sir  DaviJ  Exc-tei    Sir 

I'etcrMcyer.SirTheodoreJanffe^SirJohnWilliarns,  Sir  Randolph 
Knipe,  Sir  Peter  Delme,  Samuel  Sheppard,  Sir  Francis  Eyles,  Jam'es 

Milr.er, Olmius,  Sir  Samuel  Clarke,  Sir  Alexander  Carncs 

Henry  Carries,  Deborah  Dunt,  widow,  Longuejand  ions.  Sir  Henry 
Furnefe,  Sir  James  Bateman,  Sir  James  Dollvlle.  Sir  William  c'hao- 


About  twenty  years  fince,  fome  mercantile  accounts  of  no1 
little  confequencc  fell  into  my  hands  to  audit  and  liquidate, 
between  the  late  Samuel  Holden,  Efq;  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  fome  confiderable  merchants  of  Ruffia.  In 
the  examination  of  thofe  accounts,  it  v.  as  neceflary  for  me 
toconful'.  the  courfe  of  correfpond'ence  for  many  years  back  ; 
and  1  mull  confefs  it  not  only  gave  me  great  Satisfaction  as 
well  as  advantage,  from  theperufal  of  Mr.  Holden's  letters 
in  particular,  (or  they  were  penned  with  great  fagacity  : 
Cicero  himfelf,  perhaps,  had  he  been  bred  a  merchant, 
could  not  have  formed  a  mercantile  epiille  more  laconic, 
elegant,  and  perfpicuous  ;  whereas  thofe  of  many  of  his 
correfpondents  were  as  mean  and  unintelligible  as  their 
bufinefs  was  injudiciously  conducted. 

Thus  rationally  introduced  into  this  method  of  accounts,  in 
all  it's  ordinary  forms,  as  practifed  by  the  moft  ingenious  and 
experienced,  our  young  traders  mould  afterwards  be  initrudted 
fo  to  contract  their  accounts,  as  to  have  much  lets  writing; 
than  is  commonly  ufed  in  moft  counting-houfes.  The  auxili- 
ary books  fhould  not  only  be  contrived  in  a  method  far  more 
concife  than  ufual,  but  other  parts  of  their  accounts  kept  in 
a  much  fhorter  manner  than  is  generally  praciifed,  and  yet 
without  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  fpirit  and  eiTence  of  this 
incomparable  art. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  the  abridgment  propofed,  in  this  refpect, 
will  confift  in  keeping  the  books  always  duly  pofted  up;  with- 
out which  it  is  impolfible  the  merchant  ihould,  at  all  times, 
be  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  affairs  as  he  ought.  But 
thofe  who  are  not  complete  mafters  of  this  art,  although  they 
may  perfectly  underftand  the  common  methods,  yet  have  fo 
much  writing  therein,  and  thereby  find  it  fo  laborious,  that 
they  frequently  practife  lefs  accurate  methods  of  accountant- 
fhip,  only  to  five  fo  much  writing  ;  which  is  too  often  attend- 
ed with  no  little  diforder  and  confufion  in  their  affairs. 
That  every  advantage  may  be  reaped  which  this  art  of  ac- 
countantfhip  will  admit  of,  the  ftudent  fhould  be  put  alfo  into 
the  method  of  keeping,  with  very  little  trouble,  an  abftractot 
the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  within  the  compafs  of  a  pocket- ledger, 
as  a  conffant  check  and  remembrancer  for  the  due  government 
of  his  concerns. 

That  no  point  of  practice  in  any  counting-houfe  whatever 
may  be  concealed,  the  ufual  methods  of  making  out  accounts 
of  (ales,  invoices  *,  &c.  fhould  be  laid  open,  together  with  the 
nature  of  all  intermediate  accounts,  which  are  made  ufe  of 
in  order  to  anfwer  fuch  purpofes  as  may  be  thought  neceflary 
by  the  more  fkilful. 

*  Though  many  of  thofe  arts  are  not  ftriftly  juft  and  honour- 
able, yet  the  young  merchant  fhould  not  be  ignorant  of  them, 
left  he  fhould  be  liable  to  daily  impofition  by  others. 

Method  and  regularity  being  the  life  of  the  trader's  affairs  in 
general,  the  fame  fhould  not  be  neglected  in  every  circum- 
ilance  relating  thereunto.  Thus  the  due  arrangement  and  me- 
thodizing of  the  original  vouchers  of  his  traniactions,  for  im- 
mediate reference,  fhould  be  duly  inculcated  and  exemplified. 
As  the  grand  books  are  of  no  authority  without  them*,  the 
one  ought  to  be  as  regularly  difpofed  as  the  other,  in  the  way 
they  will  admit  of.  Neglects  of  this  kind,  either  by  mif- 
placing  or  lofing  thofe  teftimonials,  being  productive  of  great 
perplexity  and  vexation  in  public  bufinefs,  order  and  regulari- 
ty in  all  things  cannot  too  early  be  made  habitual. 

*  Much  deceit  and  knavery  have  been  praciifed  by  fubtle 
bankrupts  and  others,  by  forging  formal  waiie-books, jour- 
nals and  ledgers,  &c.  feemingly  very  regularly  kept,  &c. 
which  have  too  often  palled  for  genuine,  becaufe  the  feveral 
vouchers  have  not  been  duly  fciutinized  into  from  whence 
thofe  accounts  have  been  formed. — This  is  what  fhould  be 
ftriftly  examined  into  by  the  commifiio.ners  of  bankrupts, 
and'eounfel  int  heir  pleadings,  &c-  and  by  thofe  who  enter 
into  partnerfhips,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  trader,  whofe  whole  fortune,  or  more,  is  fre- 
quently embarked  in  bufinefs,  and  whofe  anxiety  is  often  fuf- 
ficiently  engaged  for  the  event  of  his  enterprizes,  fhould  be 
accuftomed,  from  his  youth,  to  treafure  up  all  knowledge  re- 
lative to  his  profeffion  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  fince  it  frequently 
admits  of  a  variety  of  occurrences,  no  lefs  lingular  than  inte- 
refting.  It  will,  therefore,  hardly  be  thought  unneceflary  to 
familiarize  him  to  keep  a  well-contrived  alphabetical  regiffer 
of  all  fuch  effential  occurrences,  as  may  be  requifite  for  him 
to  have  recourfe  to  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  For  it  is 
little  to  the  reputation  of  the  trader  to  be  obliged  to  afk  infor- 
mation of  others,  in  important  transactions  which  relate  to 
himfelf;  and  in  fuch  too,  probably,  as  either  patted  through 
the  counting-houfe  where  he  was  bred,  or  perhaps,  his  own  ; 
yet,  for  want  of  a  proper  memento,  he  may  Sometimes  com- 
mit fuch  egregious  miftakes,  as  may  prove  an  injury  to  his 
ertate,  as  well  as  blemifh  to  his  character. 
T  he  next  bufinefs  fhould  be  to  furnifh  the  young  merchant 
with  fome  knowledge  relating  to  the  funds  and  flocks  of  this 
kingdom;  ncgocia'.ions  of  that  fort,  on  the  account  of  fo- 
reigners, and  others,  having  multiplied  with  the  increafe  of 
the  national  debt. 

We  would  not  be  underffood  to  mean  the  knowledge  of  the 
flock-jobber  only,  but   fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  funds,  in 
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their  foundation  on  the  public  credit,  and  how  they  are  af- 
fected  ab  extra,  as  well  as  ab  intra,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  the 
real  from  the  fictitious  caufes  of  the  fluctuation  of  their  prices. 
However  mankind  may  have  been  milled,  and  infatuated  at 
times,  yet  doubtlefs  there  are  touch-ftones,  whereby  an  ob- 
ferving  perfon  may  pafs  a  very  good  judgment  when  there  is 
money  to  be  got  or  loft,  by  this  our  ftanding  lottery  *. 

*  There  is  fo  great  variety  of  artifices  praftifed  at  certain  con- 
junctures, to  raife  and  fall  ftocks  for  the  private  intereft  of 
jobbers,  and  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  of  public  affairs  and 
great  companies,  that  they  would  take  me  up  a  volume  to 
difplay  in  their  proper  colours.  See  the  articles  Bubbles, 
Stocks,  Stockjobbing. 

Provided  this  fhould  be  no  otherwife  ferviceable  than  to  pre- 
vent arafh  and  indifcreet  dabbling  in  flock-jobbing,  it  may 
prove  the  faving,  though  it  fhould  not  the  improving  of  a 
fortune.  The  young  trader  may  hereby  receive  information 
enough  upon  this  head,  to  enable  him  to  give  fuch  feafonable 
advice  to  correfpondents,  as  may  be  the  means  of  gaining  him 
no  inconfiderable  commiflions  in  that  ihape,  though  his  own 
fortune  fhould  not  admit  of  his  occafionally  trading  in  the 
ftocks  for  himfelf. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  mercantile  progrefs,  the  next  ftep  necef- 
fary  fhould  feem  to  be  to  give  the  young  merchant  a  general 
Curvey  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  *. 

*  Seethe  feveral  nations  of  the  world  throughout  this  Dictio- 
nary, and  their  principal  provinces,  countries,  duchies,  &c. 
for  commerce. 

However  unnecelTary  fome  may  imagine  this  general  know- 
ledge of  trade,  who  look  not  beyond  the  circle  of  their  par- 
ticular branch,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  fuch  knowledge 
may  prove  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  trader  of  genius :  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  foreign  commerce  to  be  variable  and  fluctuating  ; 
that  branch  which  fhall  afford  confiderable  profit  at  one  time, 
may  be  fcarce  worth  engaging  in  at  another  ;  by  reafon  the 
greater  the  advantage  is,  the  greater  is  the  confluence  of 
traders  into  that  branch  in  particular:  multitudes  thus  ftrik- 
ing  into  one  and  the  fame  trade,  foreign  markets  are  glutted, 
and  the  Britifh,  as  well  as  other  produce  and  manufactures, 
become  a  drug. 

Other  caufes  like  wife  confpire  to  this.  All  nations  are  now 
convinced  that  trade  is  thebeft  fource  of  wealth  and  of  power: 
wherefore  fome  are  daily  attempting  either  to  fupply  them- 
felves  with  what  they  took  from  others,  or  other  nations  are 
attempting  to  obtain  afhare  in  their  fupply. 
But  whoever  confiders  in  what  manner  the  more  fkilful  mer- 
chant profecutes  his  trade,  will  hardly  difallow  the  neceflity 
of  a  pretty  general  knowledge  therein.  As,  I.  Our  national 
produce  and  manufacture  being  more  than  our  confumption, 
a  part  is  exported  ;  and,  in  return,  foreign  goods,  or  bullion, 
or  both,  are  brought  home.  2.  Selling  the  goods  exported 
at  one  port,  and  loading  there  to  fell  at  another,  whereby  a 
larger  profit  is  made  than  if  the  goods  exported  had  been  car- 
ried directly  thither.  3.  Bringing  away  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  other  countries,  from  whence  and  when  they 
are  cheap,  to  fupply  countries  when  and  where  the  fame  fell 
dear.  4.  Bringing  home  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
exporting  the  fame  in  manufactures.  5.  Freighting  and 
hiring  out  ihipping  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  merchant,  by  thus  knowing  how  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
world  are  connected  with  each  other  in  their  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  commerce,  how  the  redundancies  of  this  country 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  that,  will  be  capable  of  forefeeing 
when  any  ill  confequences  threaten  either  that  branch  of  traf- 
fic in  which  he  is  particularly  concerned,  or  the  trade  of  his 
country  in  general.  It  will  open  to  his  view  by  what  means 
feveral  branches  have  been  acquired  ;  how  fome  have  been 
ftagnated  and  loft  ;  and  what  meafures  may  be  taken  by  the 
government,  in  concert  with  the  practical  merchant,  to  re- 
vive them,  or  fupply  the  mifchief,  by  opening  new  channels 
of  commerce. 

It  is  too  little  knowledge  of  trade,  not  too  much,  that  will 
make  the  merchant  rafhly  adventurous  and  projecting,  upon 
weak  and  groundlefs  foundations.  A  perfon,  knowing  in  more 
branches  than  one,  will  of  courfe  embrace  that  which  is  the 
more  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  and  the  leaft  hazardous.  As 
many  have  been  undone  by  rafhly  grafping  at  a  greater  fhare  of 
bulinefsthan  they  had  either  capital  or  ability  to  manage  ;  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  have  been  ruined  by  an  unaccount- 
able attachment  to  one  branch,  when  common  prudence  cried 
aloud  for  their  relinquifhing  a  ruinous  trade,  and  ftriking  into 
the  profperous. 

This  part  of  the  inftitution,  therefore,  it  is  prefumed,  may 
prove  a  fovereign  prefcrvative  againft  each  extreme  of  impru- 
dence ;  our  intention  hereby  being  to  prevent  precipitate  en- 
gagements, and  too  projecting  a  turn  on  the  one  hand,  as  like- 
wife  too  contracted  a  view,  and  pufillanimity  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  by  the  merchant  as  by  the  particular  mechanic  or  ar- 
tizan.  The  potter  cannot  eafily  ftiike  into  the  bufinefs  of 
the  (hjpwright,  any  more  than  the  latter  can  into  that  of  the 
watchmaker  or  the  weaver,  &c.  This  is  not  parallel  in  re- 
gard to  merchant  and  merchant :  for  the  exporter  of  woollen 


goods  can  as  eafily  export  tin  or  lead,  or  hard  ware,  &c.  end 
have  his  returns  by  exchange  in  dollars  of  Leghorn,  or  ducats 
of  Venice,  as  well  as  in  dollars  of  Spain,  or  millrees  or  moi- 
dores  of  Portugal,  &c.  Or  cannot  the  merchant  who  fent 
woollen  goods  to  Spain  or  to  Italy,  fend  another  fpecies  of 
woollen  goods  to  Ruflia,  and  have  his  return  in  robles, 
RulTia  hemp,  linen,  rhubarb,  or  pot-afh,  &c.  as  eafily  as 
in  Spanifh  dollars,  wines  and  raifins  ?  In  fine,  the  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  his  own  nation  to  all  others,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  monies,  weights,  and  meafures,  du- 
ties, imports,  and  all  cuftomary  charges,  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  the  accomplifhed  merchant  ;  that,  upon  the  declenfion 
of  any  particular  branch  of  national  trade,  he  may  apply 
himfelf  to  the  more  advantageous  for  the  time  being. 
Or,  even  if  the  national  trade  in  general  fhould  undergo  a 
temporary  declenfion,  yet  the  trade  of  the  world  will  afford 
the  true  bred  merchant  eternal  opportunities  of  advantage  : 
fuch  a  one  will  find  no  difficulty  to  trade  in  various  branches, 
from  one  foreign  nation  to  another,  as  it  were  independent  of 
his  own,  whilll  all  the  profits  are  brought  home,  and  center 
within  himfelf. 

We  are  not  unaware  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  merchant 
cannot  have  that  univerfal  knowledge  in  the  qualities  of  com- 
modities, necelTary  for  variety  of  foreign  markets,  &c.  and, 
therefore,  cannot  fo  eafily  turn  himfelf  from  one  bianch  of 
foreign  trade  to  another.  To  which  it  may  be  replied:  were 
merchants  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  their  own  judgment 
herein,  there  would  be  fome  weight  in  the  objection.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  For  the  reputation  of  manufacturers  and 
warehoufemen,  and  other  dealers,  in  their  negociations  with 
merchants,  is  not  only  at  flake  in  one  relpedt,  but  they  can 
fafely  depend  upon  well  experienced  brokers  and  packers  in 
others,  to  prevent  impofitions  of  this  nature  :  fo  that  there  is 
not  that  neceliity  for  the  merchant  to  have  fo  deep  a  know- 
ledge in  the  qualities  of  goods  in  general,  as  if  the  cafe  was 
otherwife.  However,  this  matter  fhould  by  no  means  be  dif- 
regarded  in  a  collegiate  eftablifhment;  a  mercantile  mufasum, 
or  repofitory,  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fuch  a  defign, 
which  fhould  befumifhed  with  famples  *  of  the  unperifhable 
ftaple  commodities  and  produce  of  the  principal  trading  parts 
of  the  world. 

•  Tothefe  mould  be  joined  labels,  defcribing  the  diftinguifh- 
able  characteristics  of  their  feveral  qualities,  accordingto  the 
degrees  of  comparison:  this  will  accuftom  a  young  perfon 
to  form  fome  judgment  in  thequalities  of  thofe  commodities 
wherein  he  may  be  hereafter  induced  to  trade.  If  this  ex- 
pedient fhould  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  a  proper 
impreffion,  that  the  merchant  himfelf  fhould  not  be  wholly 
regardlefs  of  the  qualities  of  thofe  commodities  wherein  he 
may  happen  to  deal,  it  may  anfwer  a  very  good  purpofe, 
but  can  prove  no  way  detrimental :  he  may  chufe  whether 
he  will  regard  any  but  thofe  he  may  occafionally  traffic  in, 
and  fuch  he  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with.  See  the 
articles  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  Musjeum. 

Very  far  from  raifing  an  uncontroulable  adventurous  fpirit,  in 
caufelefsly  rambling  from  one  branch  of  trade  to  another,  on 
the  contrary,  every  meafure  fhould  be  ufed  to  check  it,  by 
throwing  in  fuch  a  weight  of  prudential  knowledge  as  will 
ballad  the  mod  towering  and  extravagant  difpofition  of  that 
kind. 

In  view  to  which,  the  tutors  fhould  not  be  wanting  to  inflil 
the  neceffity  of  guarding  againft  cafualties  and  injurious  events, 
in  every  fhape,  fo  far  as  the  extent  of  human  forefight  may 
be  prefumed  to  go  in  the  train  of  bufinefs.  Thus  with  re- 
gard to  exportation  for  proper,  or  company  account,  the  ne- 
ceffity of  pro  forma  accounts  fhould  be  duly  inforced,  before 
adventures  are  undertaken;  as  alfo  the  prudence  of  buying  at 
belt  hand,  and  judicioufly  dividing  the  hazard,  by  not  truft- 
ing  too  large  a  capital  upon  one  bottom,  or  in  one  hand  ;  not 
to  trade  beyond  themfclves,  or  leave  their  concerns  too  much 
to  others;  of  prudentially  infuring,  not  only  from  the  danger 
of  the  feas,  but  from  the  danger  of  bad  debts  in  foreign  parts. 
For  young  peoplefhould  be  admonifhed  rather  to  be  contented 
with  fmaller  profits,  than  not  to  allow  the  ufual  extra  com- 
miffion,  for  a  good  correfpondent  to  remain  the  middle  man 
upon  thofe  occafions,  perfons  of  experience  well  knowing  the 
meafures  too  often  taken  by  factors,  provided  they  have  not 
this  extra-allowance. 

Thefe,  and  all  other  fuch-like  meafures,  fhould  be  duly  re- 
garded by  the  inftructors  ;  fince  not  only  the  improvement, 
but  the  fecurity  of  the  merchant's  fortune,  as  trading  in  the 
capacity  of  a  principal  for  his  own  account,  fo  greatly  de- 
pends. And  although,  by  purfuing  meafures  fo  circumfpect, 
our  young  merchant's  profits,  at  firft  fetting  out  for  himfelf, 
may  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  more  bold  adventurers,  yet  he  will 
much  fooner  grow  rich  than  thofe  who  make  too  much  hafte 
to  become  fo. 

Acting  likewife  in  the  capacity  of  a  factor  does  not  require  lefs 
precaution  :  for  a  juft  and  honourable  regard,  had,  in  the  way 
of  trade,  to  the  intereft  of  others,  feldom  proves  detrimental  to 
our  own.  Whether  this  is  not  one,  and  even  the  moft  ef- 
fectual means  to  increafe  commiflion  bufinefs,  we  leave  thofe 
tojudge  who  act  as  principals  themfelves.     As  trading  in  this 
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fhape  is  the  mod  beneficial  and  fccure,  fo  it  is  not  the  lead 
delicate  to  conduct  to  the  belt  advantage.  In  refpect  to  a 
matter  of  this  importance  to  the  young  merchant,  the  beft 
advice  mould  be  inculcated.  To  which  end,  thofe  meafurcs 
fhould  be  pointed  out  that  have  been  fuccefsfully  taken  by  the 
more  judicious  to  gain  commiffions. 

No  employment  requiring  a  more  ready  ufe  of  the  principal 
modern  languages  than  the  mercatorial,  a  collegial  inftitution 
would  be  judged  materially  deficient,  if  deftitute  of  profefibrs 
to  train  up  thofe  ftudents  properly  therein  :  wherefore,  for 
whatever  branch  of  trade  the  young  merchant  may  be  intended, 
he  fhould,  through  the  courfe  of  this  education,  be  able  to 
obtain  cither  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  or  the 
Italian,  the  Spanifh,  the  Portugueze,  or  even  the  Dutch, 
High  or  Low;  and,  indeed,  a  facility  in  writing  of  feveral, 
or  all  of  them,  is  necefiary  for  the  general  merchant:  for, 
although  fome  may  think  that  the  French  alone,  from  it's 
univerfality  *,  fufheient,  yet  many  foreigners  will  rather  pre- 
fer a  Britifh  correfpondent,  who  writes  his  native  language 
well,  than  that  of  him  who  only  writes  the  French  or  the 
Englifh. 

*  It  has  proved  no  mean  flroke  of  the  French  policy  to  make 
their  language  fo  univerial  as  they  have  done.  Among  their 
fyftem  of  arts  for  the  propagation  of  their  commerce,  there 
is  no  one,  perhaps,  that  has  more  tended  to  render  it  univer- 
fal  than  this,  however  fome  may  flightly  think  of  it.  Where 
there  is  one  book  in  the  Englifh  language  read  throughout 
the  world,  there  are  doubtlefs  many  thoufands  of  the  French  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  vanity  of  that  nation  (a),  that  they  are  fuper- 
latively  modeft  in  decrying  molt  others,  in  order  to  render 
their  own  the  more  fuperb  in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers.  The 
belt  of  every  thing  is  fcarce  any  where  to  be  found  but  in 
France  ;  and  they  as  arbitrarily  govern  the  fafhions  of  the 
world,  in  what  fhall  be  eat,  drank,  and  wore,  in  other  na- 
tions, as  they  are  governed  at  home.  Are  notalfo  the  fur- 
niture, buildings,  and  even  thepleafures  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, in  a  great  meafu  c,  fettled  by  this  grand  regulator  of 
modes  and  fafhions  ?  How  far  this,  with  the  univerfality 
of  their  language,  has  contributed  to  univerfalize  their  com- 
merce, I  am  afiaid  has  never  been  fufficiently  confidered 
jn  this  kingdom.  This  is  apparent  from  many  parts  of 
our  work. 


(a)  See  Mr.  Addifon's  Freeh-lder,  No.  30.  and  biihop  Spratt's  An- 
fwer  to  that  diiingenuons  Frenchman  Sorbiere. 

What  renders  this  the  more  necefiary  is,  that  fuch  who  are 
pretty  general  traders,  and  not  capable  themfelves  of  writing 
in  the  modern  languages,  as  their  affairs  may  require,  are  un- 
dei  the  daily  neceffity  of  applying  to  thofe  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  tranflatc  for  them,  and  write  anfwers  to  their  fo- 
reign letters.  Now,  befides  the  meannefs  and  expence  of 
fuch  a  practice,  do  not  fuch  merchants  run  the  hazard  of 
having  the  arcana  of  their  bufinefs  betrayed,  and  themfelves 
therein  fupplan ted  r  Nor  are  hired  tranflators  themfelves  al- 
ways able  to  give  the  genuine  fenfe  of  a  letter,  or  to  write  a 
pertinent  anfwer,  with  the  proper  turn  of  phrafe.  How  in- 
jurious a  practice  of  this  kind  may  frequently  prove,  we  leave 
thofe  toconfider  whom  it  may  concern.  Moreover, 
When  a  merchant  has  eftablifhed  his  credit  among  the  trading 
world  for  worth,  honour,  and  punctuality,  there  is  no  end  of 
his  correfpondence.  It  is  the  common  practice  among  mer- 
chants of  honour,  all  over  the  world,  to  make  mutual  tenders 
of  their  fervices  upon  any  natural  occafion  that  offers,  which 
is  taken  cordial  and  refpectful :  and,  if  they  meet  with  a 
correfpondent  who  writes  their  language  well,  and  takes  their 
fenfe  clearlv,  it  is  frequently  inftrumental  to  produce  pro- 
fitable negociations  that,  perhaps,  might  never  have  been 
the  cafe,  if  the  agreeable  correiponding  language  had  been 
wanting. 

The  moft  capital  houfes  of  mercantile  trade  throughout  Eu- 
rope being  generally  compofed  of  feveral  partners,  for  the 
greater  fatisfaction  of  foreign  correfpondents,  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  partners  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  make  the  better  judgment  of  the  credit 
and  fortune  of  their  correfpondents,  cement  ties  of  commercial 
friendfhip  with  others,  and  extend  their  traffic  in  general. 
Where  fuch  travelling  correfpondents  meet  with  traders 
who  fpeak  their  own  language  with  propriety,  it  fhould 
feem  to  have  a  tendency  to  promote  more  harmony  than  is 
cultivated  with  thofe  who  do  not ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
obferve  ftrangers,  who  think  alike,  and  between  whom  there 
is  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  (hall,  at  firft  fight,  con  tract  per- 
manent and  beneficial  friendships. 

As  foreign  merchants  refort  to  England  with  this  intent,  fo  the 
Englifh  frequently  take  the  tour  into  foreign  countries.  But,  to 
go  without  language,  he  may  almoft  as  well  be  deaf  as  dumb: 
he  ftands  but  an  indifferent  chance  to  cultivate  advantageous 
friendfliips,  and  promote  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  houfe 
wherein  he  is  concerned.  Few  foreigners  fpeak  Englifh, 
which  makes  it  the  more  necefiary  for  the  Englifh  to  fpeak 
and  write  the  language  of  foreigners  with  whom  they  do  or 
are  likely  to  correfpond. 

That  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  peculiarly  necefiary  to  the 
merchant,  need  not  be  urged ;  and  that  fome  (kill  in  naviga- 
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tion  is  likewife  requifite,  cannot  be  lefs  obvious,  feeing  they 
have  conftant  concerns  with  matters  of  fliips  and  infurances., 
&c. 

That  the  merchant  fhould  make  fome  farther  advance  than 
this  into  the  mathematical  literature,  will  hardly  be  chlputed, 
when  we  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment ;  for,  although  we  fuppofc  him  to  be  an  expett  prac- 
tical arithmetician,  yet,  mcthinks,  he  fhould  not  be  mecha- 
nically fo  only:  he  fhonld  be  habituated  from  his  infancy  to 
know  thereafon  of  all  rules  by  wnich  he  works  [fee  Arith- 
metic], for  then  he  will  apply  his  fkill  in  figures  pertinently 
to  whatever  occurs,  which  otherwife  is  fcarce  poflible  ;  and 
it  is  better  to  fee  with  our  own  eyes  than  through  the  medium 
of  others.  A  man,  indeed,  may  content  himfelf  with  the 
common  theorems  for  gauging  and  menfuration,  '&c.  yet  to 
work  only  by  fine  and  by  rule,  illy  becomes  fo  high  a  cha- 
racter. We  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that  fuch  a  know- 
ledge in  algebra  and  geometry,  as  will  lead  the  merchant 
into  the  rationale  of  every  calculatory  qualification  for  which 
he  may  have  occafion,  muff  be  of  ufe  to  prevent  deception. 
How  far  alfo  fome  knowledge  in  this  fcience  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  improvement  of  the  underftandings  in  general  of 
young  people  of  this  clafs,  may  defervc  confideration.  [See 
our  article  Matkemath.  s.]  Likewife  how  ufefully  a  know- 
ledge in  fome  parts  of  philofophy  might  contribute  to  his 
profperity  in  many  branches  of  trade  wherein  he  may  be  en- 
gaged, appears  from  various  parts  of  this  work.  See  the 
article  Philosophy. 

The  bufinefs  of  this  clafs  of  traders  being  not  only  under  the 
controul  of  the  peculiar  and  municipal  laws  of  their  country, 
but  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  and  uf.iges  of  the  mercatorial, 
as  well  as  many  branches  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  commercial  treaties  ;  it  will  hardly  be  faid,  that 
the  merchant  ftands  in  need  of  no  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
Certain  it  is,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  penalties  to  which 
he  is  liable,  and  the  rights  and  priv. leges  to  which  his  pro- 
feffion  entitle  him  in  any  refpect,  he  not  only  runs  th :  rilque 
of  daily  impofition-,  but  of  abfolute  ruin.  It  is  therefore  we 
have,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work,  pointed  out  moft 
of  the  laws 'and  ufages  of  every  kind,  to  v\  :ich  this  trader  is 
liable. 

As  the  public  funds  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  great  monied 
corporations  eftablifhed  in  confequence  thereof,  are  chiefly 
under  the  management  and  direction  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  does  it  not  become 
necefiary  that  they  fhould  be  thoroughly  informed  in  what 
relates  to  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit,  when  the  truft  re- 
poftd  in  them  is  for  no  lefs  than  the  property  of  170 
millions  of  fterling  money  ?  We  do  not  intend,  bv  what  is 
here  faid,  to  fignify  the  crafty  fkill  of  ftockjobbing,  we 
having  before  touched  that  point  ;  we  mean,  that  in  this 
college  fhould  be  taught,  in  a  proper  manner,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  public  revenue  in  every  branch  thereof,  all 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  the  feveral  variation-  which  the 
funds  have  undergone:  upon  the  whole,  here  fhould  be 
tau-ht,  fcientifically,  the  real  principles  to  prefcrve  public 
faith  and  credit,  the  foundation  on  which  the  property  of  Lhe 
monied  intereft  ftands,  atprefent;  what  meafures  may  be 
reafonably  judged  expedient  in  future,  for  the  due  fecurity  of 
fo  conliderable  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  what  are  the  moft  general  eligible  ways  and  means  to 
raile  the  public  fuppiies  hereafter  on  all  emergencies,  the 
moft  for  the  general  intereft  and  honour  of  the  kingdom.  See 
the  articles  Debts  [National  Debts],  Credit  [Pub- 
lic Credit],  Funds,  Interert  of  Money,  and 
Money. 

The  ftudy  of  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  funds 
and  revenue  in  a  national  and  political  view,  both  in  gene- 
ral, and  as  the  feveral  branches  of  it  come  occafionally  under 
the  confideration  of  the  legifWure,  or  the  public,  by  intended 
regulations,  becomes  another  principal  particular  to  be  cul- 
tivated in   this  fern i nary. 

This  part  of  knowledge  will,  we  apprehend,  be  thought  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  mercantile  profperity,  as  it  has 
been  deemed  a  great  merit  in  merchants,  on  public  con- 
junctures, to  have  affoided  fatisfaction  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  their  afibciations  in  this  metropolis  upon  thofe  in- 
terefting  occafions  ;  and  the  highefl  honour  to  have  given 
the  legiflature  fatisfactory  accounts  in  matters  of  concernment 
to  the  traffic  of  the  kingdom. 

The  memorable  defeat  of  the  French  bill  of  commerce,  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  is  fuificient  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  *. 

*  When  Great-Britain,  under  the  conduct,  of 'he  late  duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  reduced  France  to  the  neceffity  of  fuinp- 
for  peace,  there  were  two  treaties  fet  on  foot,  the  one  of 
peace,  the  other  of  commerce.  But  the  treaty  of  commerce 
could  not  take  effect,  unlefs  the  parliament  confented  to 
reduce  the  high  duties,  and  take  off  the  prohibitions  fo 
wifely  laid  on  French  commodities.  As  this  would  have 
deflroyed  all  the  beft  branches  of  our  trade,  and  deprived 
many  hundred  thoufand  of  our  manufacturers  of  their  fub-, 
fiftence,  it  began  to  give  an  alarm  ;  which  became  general 
amongft  the  merchants  and  traders,  who  knew  the  fatal 
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Confequences  of  it.  Many  pamphlets  were  publifhed,  to 
convinceourlegiflators,  that  the  prefcrving  our  looms,  and 
the  runts  of  Great-Britain,  were  of  greater  confequence  to 
the  nation,  than  gratifying  our  palates  with  French  wine. 
This  treaty,  however,  was  to  be  fupported  at  any  rate; 
which  occaiioned  feveral  ingenious  merchants  of  long  ex- 
perience, and  well  (killed  in  trade,  together  with  the  late 
earl  of  Halifax  and  earl  Stanhope,  to  ufe  their  utmoll  en- 
deavours to  defeat  it;  which  they  effectually  did,  by  the 
Satisfactory  accounts  thereof  they  laid  before  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  and  from  what  they  publifhed  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  title  of  the  Britim  Merchant,  or  Commerce 
preferved. 

Sir  Charles  Coke,  merchant  at  that  time,  made  fo  clear  a 
defence  of  our  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  and 
commons,  that  he  was  afterwards  defervedly  made  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  chofe  a 
member  of  parliament. 

Sir  Theodore  JaniTen,  Bart,  alfo,  furnilhed  many  ufeful 
materials,  which  contributed  towards  the  carrying  that  na- 
tional point. 

James  Milner,  Efq;  merchant,  and  member  of  parliament, 
made  appear,  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  great  im- 
portance of  our  trade  to  Portugal,  and  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  fupports  the  fame,  in  oppofition  to  the  French 
bill  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Torriano,  merchant,  (hewed  the  confequence 
of  opening  the  French  trade  according  to  the  propofed  treaty, 
in  fo  ftrong  and  lb  clear  a  light,  as  to  convince  even  them 
who  difcouraged  his  fpeaking  before  parliament,  of  the  de- 
struction that  muft  have  inevitably  fallen  upon  our  country, 
h  d  that  treaty  been  rendered  effectual  by  parliament. 
Mr.  Jofhua  Gee,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Haynes,  Mr.  David  Mar- 
tin, and  feveral  other  very  able  and  diftinguifhed  merchants, 
well  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
were  extremely  helpful  likewife  in  defeating  that  pernicious 
treaty,  and  therefore  lateft  poiterity  will  have  their  names  in 
honourable  remembrance. 

But  we  need  go  no  further  than  our  prefent  time  for  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  We  had  a  confpicuous  example  be- 
fore us,  in  one  of  the  late  'representatives  of  this  great 
city  in  parliament;  who  upon  all  occafions,  manifefted 
fo  fuperlative  a  knowledge  in  the  general  commerce  of  the 
nation,  as  defervedly  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  highefl  ho- 
nour and  applaufe :  which,  one  would  think,  Should  ani- 
mate every  young  merchant  to  endeavour,  next  to  his  pro- 
vince, to  excel  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
And,  although  every  one  cannot  expedt  to  be  blefled  with 
the  genius  of  a  Barnard  and  a  Beckford,  yet  every  merchant 
of  diltinction  fhould  be  emulous  to  exert  himfelf  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  his  country,  in  a  manner  fo  confident  with  his  pro- 
feffion. Every  trader  having  a  private  intereft  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  trade,  and  practical  traders  having 
greater  opportunities  than  others  of  knowing  the  true  inte- 
reft of  the  nation  in  that  reSpect,  it  feems  a  duty  owing  to 
themfelves,  as  well  as  their  country,  to  turn  their  thoughts 
Sometimes  that  way.  Befide,  in  regard  to  their. own  parti- 
cular intereft,  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  political  nature  of  that  peculiar  branch  of  trade,  wherein 
they  are  perfonally  concerned,  how  is  it  poffible  they  can 
duly  Support  and  deSend  it  on  any  great  exigencies,  in  the  eye 
of  the  legiflature  ? 

For  the  proper  inflruction  of  the  Students  in  each  of  thefe 
branches,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  college  is  provided  with 
tutors  well  accomplished  to  act  their  respective  parts  with  all 
advantage  to  the  collegians,  and  credit  and  honour  to  them- 
fcives. — It  is  fuppofed  likewife,  that  the  college  is  provided 
with  a  library  of  the  belt  authors  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
who  have  treated  upon  the  Several  Subjects  before  enume- 
rated, and  with  a  complete  mathematical  and  philolophical 
apparatus  for  every  purpofe  intended. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  take  a  tranfient  retrofpect  in  his 
mind  of  what  has  been  faid,  he  will  hardly  Scruple  to  grant, 
that  merchandizing,  and  the  united  qualifications  necefiary  to 
form  this  Skilful  Britifh  trader,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
appellation  of  an  art  or  a  fcience,  as  moll  that  are  So  ho- 
noured and  distinguished :  fhould  we  fay,  that  commerce  is 
the  grand  fupport  of  moft  other  arts  that  are  Solidly  ufeful  to 
mankind,  it  is  no  more  than  it  deferves  ;  and  therefore  it 
will  nor  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  Practical  Trade, 
and  MERCANTILE  Negociations  in  general,  Should  be 
reduced  to  as  regular  a  method  of  inftitution,  as  it's  inferior 
and  dependent  arts. 

Of  the  Plan  of  Execution. 

If  the  judicious  reader  Should  be  candid  enough  to  admit  the 
preceding  plan  of  particulars  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  intimated  therein,  but  what  appears  indiS- 
penfibly  necefiary  to  train  up  the  merchant  Suitably  to  his 
great  employment;  yet  it  may  be  faid,  this  is  no  great  ad- 
vance towards  the  carrying  Such  a  defign  to  it's  defirable 
height  of  perfection,  in  point  of  execution  :  it  is  far  eafier 
to  Suggcft  the  particulars  rcquifite,  than  to  obtain  fit  and  ca- 
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pable  perftins  for  the  office  of  instructors  in  an  eftabJifhment 
of  this  kind.  There  is  more  difficulty  attending  this,  per- 
haps, than  there  is  in  any  other  literary  inftitution;  for,  if 
the  diftindt  branches  hereof  were  to  be  taught  in  the  ordi- 
nary fcholaftic  way,  which  is  pradtifed  in  public  fchools  and 
other  collegial  feminaries,  I  am  afraid  it  would  fruftrate  the 
end  propofed,  and  rather  mar  than  forward  the  ftudent  in  In; 
accomplifhments. 

The  merchant  is  expected  to  engage  in  trade  Sor  himfelf,  and 
hazard  his  fortune  therein,  by  the  age  of  23  or  24  at  fartheft: 
many  are  impatient  to  Stay  So  long:  whereas  the  learned  pro- 
feffions,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed,  give  the  ftudent,  upon  the 
general,  above  ten  years  more  in  his  application,  before  he  is 
judged  capable  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  in  life;  and  that 
by  Subfifting  only  on  the  intereft  of  his  fortune,  if  he  has  any, 
but  not  hazarding  the  principal  money,  as  the  young  mer- 
chant is  obliged  to  do,  before  he  can  raiie  any  fort  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  commercial  world. 

This  being  the  cafe,  and  the  Skilful  merchant  (landing  in  need 
of  fo  great  variety  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  preferveand  im- 
prove his  fortune,  every  expedient  Should  be  devifed,  every  - 
art  practifed,  that  will  conduce  to  give  him  the  greateft  fund 
of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  leaft  time. 

Without  entering  into  a  critic  upon  the  uSual  methods  of  edu- 
cation in  England,  which,  indeed,  have  been  Sufficiently  exr 
pofed  by  learned  men  already;  we  Shall  only  endeavour  to 
Shew  in  general,  wherein,  we  apprehend,  the  method  Sor 
accomplishment  of"  the  merchant  ought  to  differ  from  that 
which  is  commonly  practifed,  in  regard  to  the  more  learned 
dalles  of  the  community. 

The  life  of  the  merchant  being  a  converfable  one,  his  em- 
ployment leading  him  to  tranfactions  even  from  the  mecha- 
nic and  manufacturer  to  the  minifter  of  (late,  his  method  of 
erudition,  methinks,  Should  be  as  different  from  that  fcho- 
laflic  way,  as  his  profeffion  is  from  all  others:  the  man  of 
bufinefs  has  not  20  years  to  devote  to  the  mere  Study  of  lan- 
guages, metaphyfics,  and  criticifm,  &c.  Prudence  directs 
him  to  apply  early  to  thofe  things  indifpenfibly  requifite  to 
profpeiity  in  his  employment;  and  what  may  adorn  the 
learned  profeffions,  might  Spoil  him  for  his  own*. — When 
the  merchants  accomplifhments  are  equal  to,  or  above  his 
employment,  and  not  his  employment  fuperior  to  his  accom- 
plishments, then  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  make  what  advances 
leiSure  and  prudence  will  admit,  in  the  belles  lettres  and  the 
liberal  arts;  but  to  aim  at  this  before,  is  acting  as  wifelv  as 
the  peafant,  who  by  turning  Star-gazer  got  Smothered  in  a 
ditch. 

*  Sir  William  Temple  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  even  the 
men  of  learningmay  befo  overladen  with  learning,  as  to  be 
weaker  in  point  of  judgment  than  if  they  had  lefs~,—  So  the 
merchant,  if  overftocked  with  that  fort  of  literature  which 
may  be  above  or  befide  his  province,  he  may  be  the  worfe 
merchant,  though  the  greater  fcholar. — What  Sir  William 
fays  may  deServe  attention — '  Who  can  tell,  Says  he,  whe- 
4  ther  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 

*  th.it  has  great  advantages  from  nature  and  birth  ;  whether 
'  the  weight  and  number  of  fo  many  other  men's  thoughts 
'  and  notions  may  not  fupprefs  his  own,  or  hinder  the  mo- 

*  tions  and  agitations  of  them,  from  which  all  invention 

*  arifes ;  as  heaping  on  wood,  or  too  many  Sticks,  or  too 
■  clofe  together,  fuppreffes,  and   Sometimes  quite  extin- 

*  guifhes  a  little  Spark  that  would  otherwife  have  grown  up 
'  to  a  noble  flame.     The  llrength  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 

*  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  exercife  than 
'  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rather 

*  makes  men  faint,  and  their  conftitution  tender  and  weaker 

*  than  they  would  be  without  them.' — Temple's  Works, 
vol.  i.  Sol.  p.  158.  If  this  obfervation  of  Sir  William's 
Should  prove  true,  the  merchant,  with  a  fhare  of  learning 
fuitable  only  to  his  profeffion,  added  to  his  converfable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  conftant  exercife  of  his 
own  judgment  in  active  bufinefs,  may  become  a  much  wifer 
man,  a  more  ufeful  member  to  the  community,  than  the 
profound  fcholar,  whofe  underflanding  is  drowned  in  the 
ocean  of  knowledge  borrowedonly  from  others. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  we  would  mean  to  Say  is,  that  there 
(hould  (eem  to  be  a  certain  pitch  of  literature,  beyond  whioh 
it  is  dangerous  for  the  commercial  man  to  advance ;  and 
really  the  field  of  knowledge,  which  the  nature  of  the  mer- 
catorial  employment  require^,  is  not  fo  fcanty  as  fome  may 
be  wont  to  think*  :  nor  Should  the  manner  oS  communica- 
tion of  what  is  requifite  be  in  the  ordinary  fcholaftic  way,  the 
merchant's  time  being  limited,  as  before  obferved,  to  fo  few 
years,  for  the  courfe  of  his  erudition. 

*  See  our  Univerfal  Dictionary  throughout,  in  what  relates 
to  his  accomplifhments. 

Nor  will  a  profound  knowledge,  in  every  mercantile  branch 
which  we  have  particularized,  anfwer  the  end :  there  are 
perhaps,  many  far  more  learned  divines,  lawyers,  and  phy- 
sicians, who  live  in  obfeurity,  than  thof'e  who  gain  their 
thoufands  a  year,  and  make  a  pompous  figure  in  life:  Some 
(tudy  the  externals,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
craft  of  rifing  without  merit,  while  others  ftudy  only  to  de- 
Serve what  they  never  arrive  at. — The  merchant  muft  be  the 
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nun  of  the  world,  as  well  as  flcilful  in  the  requifites  of  his 
profeffion  ;  but  his  being  immured  in  a  college  to  convene 
only  with  the  dead  letter,  and  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  will 
render  him  as  unfit  for  his  profeihon,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
was  for  a  dancing-maftcr. 

Wherefore  the  qucftion  is,  what  is  the  Deft  method  to  tram 
up  this  man  of  bufinefs  ?  We  fay  he  muft  not  be  deficient  in 
fome  of 'the  principal  modern  languages,  nor  fhould  he  be 
incapable  of  reading  a  Latin  author  at  leaft,  though  it  may 
not  be  neceffary  for  him  to  be  aclaffical  critic.  It  he  enters 
the  college  with  a  childUh  fmattering  of  this  tongue  only,  he 
ihouldnot  leave  it,  without  fuch  a  fundamental  mattery,  that 
he  can  improve  himfelf  therein  at  intervals,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  mercantile  concerns. 

The  bufinefs  of  languages,  especially  the  learned  ones,  as 
they  are  eminently  diftingiiifhed,  is  made  an  Herculean  toil, 
in  the  packhorfe  road  of  an  ordinary  Englifh  education;  yet 
no  nation  has  better  helps  to  facilitate  their  acquisition.— 
We  abound  with  Englifh  tranflations,  both  literal  and  free, 
of  the  poets  as  well  as  profaic  authors,  more  than  fufheient 
to  enable  a  perfon  to  read  any  of  the  reft;  fufficient,  how- 
ever, to  capacitate  the  marl  of  bufinefs  to  read  any  he  may 
chul'e ;  and  he  has  fcarce  ever  occaiion  to  fpealc  or  write  that 
dead  language ;  though  why  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
fhould  not  be  accuttomed  to  fpealc  the  Latin,  there  can  be 
no  fubftantial  reafon  given,  perhaps. — The  Englifhare  re- 
markable for  writing  Latin  inferior  to  none;  and  why  they 
Ihouldnot  fpeak  it  equally  well,  if  trained  to  it,  is  not  ealy 
to  fay.  Becaufe  we  can  never  be  able,  fay  fome,  from  the 
change  of  cuftoms,  and  the  extraordinary  difference  of  idiom, 
&c.  to  fpeak  that  language  with  a  Roman  elegancy,  are  we 
therefore  not  to  attempt  it  all  ?  Would  not  a  convertible 
ufe  in  this  dead  language,  from  our  infancy,  greatly  expedite 
the  acquifition  of  the  modern,  which  have  a  near  arfinuy 
therewith  ?  This  will  hardly  be  gainfaid  *, 

*  «  Ifa  man  could  be  got,  fays  our  great  Mr.  Locke,  who,  him - 
'  felf  (peaking  good  Latin,  would  always  be  about  your 
«  fon,  talk  conftandy  to    him,  and  fuffer  him  to  fpeak  or 

♦  read  nothing  elfe  (a),  this  would  be  the  true  genuine  way, 
«  and  that  winch  I  would  propofe,  not  only  as  the  eafieft 
«  and  beft,  wherein  a  child  might,  without  pains  or  chiding 
«  set  a  language  which  others  are  wont  to  be  whipped  for 
«  at  fchool,  ifx  or  feven  years  together ;  but  alfo  as  that 

■  wherein  at  the  fame  time  he  might  have  his   mind  and 

•  manners  formed,  and  he  beirtftrufted  to  boot  in  feveral 

■  fciences  j  fuch  as  area  good  part  of  geography,  aftrono- 
«  rhy,  chronology,  anatomy,  befides  foiae  parts  of  hiltory, 

•  and  all  Other  parts  of  knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  tin- 
«  der  the  fenfes,  and  require  little  moie  than  Memory. 
»  For  thefe,  if  we  would  take  the  true  way,  our  knowledge 
!  fhould  begin,  and  in  thofe  things  be  laid  the  foundation; 
«  and  not  to  the  abflract  notions  of  logics  and  metaphyiics, 
«  which  are  fitter  to  amufe  than  inform  the  underftanding 
«  in  it's  firlt  fetting  out  towards  knowledge. 

«  When  young  me"  have  had  their  heads  employed  a  while 
1  in  thofe  abftract  peculations,  without  finding  thefuccefs 
4  and  improvement,  or  th*t  nfe  of  them  which  they  expect- 
«  ed,  they  are  apt  to  have  mean  t.tou^hts,  either  of  learn- 
<■  ing  or  themfelves ;  they  are  tenipted  .o  quit  their  ftudies 
«  asd  tbww  away  their  bocks,  as  containing  nothing  but 
«  hard  words  and  empty  founds ;  or  elie  to  conclude,  that, 
'  if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  they  themlelves 
«  have  not  underftanding  capable  of  it.     That  this  is  fo, 

*  perhaps,  1  could  affure  you  upen  experience.  Amongrl 
«  other  things  to  be  learned  by  a  young  gentleman  in  this 
«  method,  whilft  others  are  only  taken  up  with  Latin  and 
«  languages,  I  may  alfo  fet  down  geometry  for  one,  having 
<  known  a  young  gentleman,  bred  fomething  after  this 
«  way,  able  to  demonstrate  feveral  proportions  in  Euclid, 
'  before  he  was  thirteen.1 

(j)  This  is  the  method  by  which  the  celebrated  Montaigne  was  taught 
Latin,  and  from  which  very  probably  Mr.  Locke  might  borrow  the 
thought.  What  Montaigne  fays  ofhimfclf  may  deierve regard : — '  No 
«  doubt  but  Greek  and  Latin  are  very  great  ornaments,  and  of  very 
'  ,;;eat  ufe,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear  :  I  will  here  difcover  one 
'  way,  which  alfo  has  been  experimented  in  my  own  Person,  by 
«  which  they  are  to  be  had  better  cheap,  and  fuch  may  make  ufe  of 
'  it  that  will.  My  father  having  made  the  moft  precife  enquiry  that 
<  any  man  could  poffiblymake,  amongft  men  of  the  greater!  learning 

•  and  judgment,  of  an  exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them 
«  cautioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  ufe,  and  made  to  believe 

•  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to  ihe  learning  of  the  languages 

•  of  thofe  peopie  who  had  them  for  nothing,  was  the  folecaufe  we 
«  could  not  arrive  to  that  grandeur  of  foul  and  perfection  of  know- 
«  leuge  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;   I  do  not,  however, 

•  believe,  that  to  be  the  only  caufe  :  but  the  expedient  my  father 
'  found  out  for  this  was,  that  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began  to 

•  fpeak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  fincedied 
I  a  famous  phyfician  in  France,  totally  ignorant  of  our  language, 
'  but  very  fluent,  and  a  great  critic  in  Larn. 

«  This   man,  whom  he  had  fetched  out  of  his  own  country,  and 

'  whom  he  entertained  with  3  very  great  falary  for  this    only  end, 

4  had  me  continual!-,  in  his  arms:  to  whom  there  were  alfo  joined 

«  two  others  ofihe  fame  nation,  but  of  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me, 

f  and  fometimes  to  relieve  him,  who  all  of  them  entertained  me  with 

'  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  reft  of  his  family,  it  was 

•  an  inviolable  rule,  that  neither  himfelf,  nor  my  mother,  man  nor 
'  maid,  fhould  fpeak  any  thing  in  my  company,  but  fuch  Latin 
'  words  as  every  one  had  learnt  only  to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to 
1  be  imagined  how  .great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  fa- 
'  mily  ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by  this  means  learning  Latin 
'  enough  to  underftand  it  perfectly  well,   amd  to  fpeak  it  to  fuch  a 

•  degree,  as  was  fufficient  for  any  neceiTary  ufe;  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
'  fervantsdid,  v/ho  were  moft  frequent  with  me. — To  be  ihort,  we 
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did  Latin  it  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  it  overflowed  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  where  there  yet  remain,  that  have  eftablilhcd  them- 
felves by  cuftom,  feveral  Latin  appellations  of  artizans  and  their 
tools.  As  for  what  concerns  myfelf,  I  was  above  fix  years  of  age 
before  I  underftood  either  French  or  Perigordin,  any  more  than 
Arabic;  and,  without  Art,  Book,  C« ammar,  or  Precept, 
Whipping,  or  the  expence  of  a  Tear,  had  by  thattirr.a  learn- 
ed to  fpeak  as  puce  Latin  as  my  matter  himfelf.  If,  for  example, 
they  were  to  give  me  a  theme  after  the  college  fafhion,  they  gave 
it  others  in  French,  hut  to  me  they  were  of  neceflity  to  give  it  in 
the  word  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that  whicn  was  pure  and  good ;  and, 
Nicholas  Grouchi,  who  writ  a  book  de  Commitiis  Romanorum, 
William  Guirentcs,  who  has  writ  a  comment  upon  Ariffotle, 
George  Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marcus  Antonius 
Muretus,  (whom  both  Franceand  Italy  haveacknowledged  for  tho 
beft  orator  of  his  time)  my  domeftic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often, 
told  me,  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language  fo  very  fluent  and 
ready,  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  uifcou'fe  with  me;  and 
particularly  Buchanan,  whom  1  lince  faw  attending  the  latema- 
rcfchalde  Brifac,  then  tol  I  me,  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  trea- 
tife  of  education,  the  example  of  which  he  intended  to  take  from, 
mine,  for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  count  de  Brifac,  who  after- 
wards proved  fo  valiant  and  brave  a  gentleman.  As  to  Greek,  of 
which  I  have  but  a  fmattering,  my  father  alfo  defigned  to  have 
taught  it  me  by  a  trick,  but  a  new  one,  and  by  way  of  fport ; 
tolling  our  declenfions  to  and  fro,  after  the  manner  of  thofe,  who 
by  certain  games.,  and  tables  and  chefs,  learn  geometry  and  arith» 
metic:  for  he,  amongft  other  rules,  had  been  advifed  to  make  me 
relifh  fcience  and  duty  by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  volun-. 
tary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  foul  in  all  liberty  and  delight, 
without  any  feverity  or  reftraint,,* 

Befides  the  practice  of  converfation,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  Montaigne,  and  indeed  by  all  the  learned  men 
of  other  nations,  the  next  means  is  tranflation  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  Mr.  Afcham  *,  who  was  preceptor  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  ought  to  be  double;  that  is  to  fay,  not 
only  Latin  into  Englifh,  but  the  fame  Englifh  again  into  the 
original  Latin,  whereby  learners  have  the  cteffical  authors  to 
correct  themfelves  by :  which,  being  of  the  pure  Roman 
phrafe,  is  a  far  better  fhndard  for  correction  than  the  judg- 
ment of  the  generality  of  fchoolmafters. 

*  See  theSchoolmafter:  or,  A  plain  and  perfect  way  of  teach- 
ing children  to  underftand,  write,  and  fpeak  the  Latin 
tongue.  By  P*oger  Afcham,  Efcj;  preceptor  to  her  rnajefty 
queen  Elizabeth,  coirecled  and  revifed,  with  an  addition  of 
explanatory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  [  pton,  A.  M. 
redor  of  Brimton  in  Somerfetlhirc,  and  lace  fellow  of 
King's  College  in  Cambridge.  Printed  in  the  year  171 1, 
for  Benjamin  Tooke,  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet- 
Street. — This  I  think  one  of  the  bell  books  I  ever  met 
with  to  help  youth  forward  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  crreat 
care  and  pleafure,  and  which  I  myfelf  have  experienced. 

*  But,  if  fuch  a  man  cannot  be  got,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  who 
fpeaks  good  Latin,  and,  being  able  to  inftrucr  your  fon  in  all 
thefe  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by  this  method, 
the  next  beft  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may 
be,  which  is  by  taking  fome  eafy  and  pleafant  book,  fuch  as 
/Efop's  Fables,  and  writing  the  Englifh  tranflation  (made  as 
literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin  words  which 
anfwer  each  of  them,  juft  over  it  in  another.  Thefe  let  him 
tcad  every  day  over  and  over  again,  'till  he  perfectly  under- 
ftands  the  Latin  ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  'till  he  be 
alfo  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already  perfect 
in,  but  fometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory. 
And,  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  thefe  be  fet  him  for  copies ; 
which,  with  the  exercife  of  his  hand,  will  alfo  advance  him 
in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking 
Latin  unto  him,  the  tormatton  of  the  verbs  firfr,  and  after- 
wards the  declenfion  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  perfectly 
learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the 
ligniiication  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  languages 
do,  by  particles  fixed,  but  by  changing  the  laft  fyllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  *  1  think  he  need  not  have,  'till  he 
can  read  himfelf  6an£tii  Minerva,  with  Scioppius  and  Pre- 
rizonius's  notes. 

*Theabfurdity3faystheIateingeniousMr.CIarkofHuH,  in  his 
New  Latin  Grammar, of  teaching  theLatin  tongue  by  a  gram^ 
mar  in  Latin,  is  fo  very  grofs,  that  one  would  wonder  how 
it  fhould  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any  perfon  of  common 
fenfe,  much  more  how  it  fhould  ever  become  a  national 
praclice.  But  common  cuftom,  in  moft  cafes  of  importance, 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  rule  of  right,  that  it  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  it,  and  in  no  cafe  more  flagrantly  than  this.  The 
impofing  of  public  prayers  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  in  a 
language  they  know  not,  as  fenfelef;  and  ridiculous  a  prac- 
tice as  it  is,  it  is  not  more  fo  than  i:  is  to  pretend  to  teach  a 
language  by  rules  writ  in  the  very  language  to  be  learnt,  and 
which  confequently  the  learner  ennnot  underftand,  or  make 
any  ufe  of,  'till  they  are  rendered  into  a  language  he  does 
know  ;  and  then  it  is  the  tranflation  only,  and  not  the  ori- 
ginal, that  is  of  ufe  to  him.  In  fhort,  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous  nations  upon  earth  cannot  ftirnifh  us  with  any 
inflance  of  a  cuftom  that  carries  more  of  ftupidity  in  the 
front  of  it.  And  therefore  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  a 
practice  fo  mifchievous,  as  well  as  ridiculous,  ihpuld  not 
long  fince  have  had  a  flop  put  to  it  by  law.  Gut  legifla- 
tors  have  almoft  all  in  their  turns  been  confiderable  fufterers 
by  it;  and,  unlets  they  pleafe  by  their  authority  to  prevent 
jt,  their  pofterity  after  them  are  like  to  fuiferon  in  the  fame, 
manner  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  public  cuftom  is  fel- 
dom  to  be  conquered  but  by  authority,  efpecially  where 
people  are  got  into  the  wrong  way,  io  perverfs  or  weak  are 
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the  generality  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to 
be  wifhed,  the  legiflature  would  take  the  matter  under  con- 
iideration,  and,  to  fave  a  deal  of  pain  and  plague,  as  well 
as  a  miferable  watte  of  time  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  put 
an  effectual  flop  to  the  lenfelefs  and  barbarous  cuftom  of 
teaching  the  Latin  tongue  by  a  Latin  grammar.  They  have 
highly  merited  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  by  delivering 
them  from  a  grievance  of  a  like  nature,  the  ufe  ofthe  Latin 
tongue,  or  doggerel  rather  under  that  denomination,  in 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

Another  act  of  that  nature,  in  pity  to  the  poor  fuffering 
youth  of  the  kingdom,  would, T  dare  fay,  be  as  kindly 
and  thankfully  received,  by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country 
and  good  letters.  Whether  it  may  be  reafonable  or  proper 
for  authority  to  impofe  the  ufe  of  any  one  grammar,  I  (hall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine  here;  but  this  I  mail  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  it  is  as  reafonable  to  forbid  by  law  the  pre- 
tence of  teaching  the  Latin  tongue  by  a  grammar  writ  in 
Latin,  as  it  is  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  that  language  in  the  pub- 
lic worfhip  of  God.  Both  practices  are  equally  ridiculous, 
though  not  equally  pernicious.  For  the  thing  propofed  in 
both  cafes  is  utterly  unattainable.  Youth  can  no  more  learn 
by  the  help  of  alanguage  they  do  not  understand,  than  the 
people  can  pray  to  God  in  a  language  they  do  not  under - 
itand,  which  every  body  fees  to  be  impofllble,  and  nonfcnfe 
to  pretend. — So  far  the  ingenious  Mr.  Clark. 

In  teaching  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  is  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  molt  cafes  where  they  ftick,  they  are  not  to  be  faither 
puzzled,  by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  of  themfelves ; 
as  by  afking  fuch  queftions  as  thefe,   viz.  which  is  the  nomi- 
native cafe  in  the  fentence  they  are  to  conftrue?  or  demand- 
ing  what  aufero  fignifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge 
what  abftulere  fignifies,  &c.  when  they  cannot  readily  tell. 
This  waftes  time  only  in  difluibing  them;  for,  whilft  they 
are  learning,  and  apply  themfelves  with  attention,  they  are 
to  be  kept  in   good  humour,  and  every   thing  made  eafy  to 
them,  and  as  pleafant   as  poflible  *.     Therefore,   whenever 
they  are  at   a  Hand,  and   are  willing  to  go  forwards,  help 
them  prefently  over  the  difficulty,  without  any  rebuke  or 
chiding;   remembering,  that,  where  harfher  ways  are  taken, 
they  are  the  effect  only  of  pride  and  peevifhnefs  in  the  teacher, 
who  expects  children  fhould  inftantly  be  matters  of  as  much 
as  he  knows :  whereas  he  fhould  rather  confidcr,  that  his  bu- 
finefs  is  to  fettle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  inculcate 
rules,  which  ferve  for  little  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives;  at 
leaft  are  of  no  ufe  to  children,  who  forget  them  as  foon  as 
given.     In  fciences  where  their  reafon  is  to  be  exercifed,  I 
will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  fometimes  be  varied, 
and  difficulties  propofed  on  purpofe  to  excite  induftry,  and 
accuftom  the  mind  to  employ   it's  own  ftrength  and  fagacity 
in  reafoning.  But  yet,  I  guefs,  this  is  not  to  be  done  to  chil- 
dren whilft  very  young,  nor  at  their  entrance  upon  any  fort 
of  knowledge  :  then  every  thing  of  itfelf  is  difficult,  and  the 
great  ufe  and  fkill  of  a  teacher  is  to  make  all  as  eafy  as  he 
can.    But  particularly,  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is  the 
leaft  occafion  for  pofeing  of  children.    For  languages,  being 
to  be  learned  by  Rote,  Custom,  and  Memory,  are  then 
fpoken  in  greateft  perfection,  when  all  rules  of  grammar  are 
utterly  forgotten.     I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language   is 
fometimes  very  carefully  to  be  ftudied,  but  it  is  only  to  be 
ftudied  by  a  grown  man,  when  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  any  language  critically,  which   is  feldom  the 
bufinefs  of  any  but  profeffed  fcholars.     This,  I   think,  will 
be  agreed  to,  that  if  a  gentleman  be  to  ftudy  any  language, 
it  ought  to  be  that  of  his  own  country,  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  language  which  he  has  conftant  ufe  of,  with   the 
utmoft  accuracy.'    See  Locke  of  Education. 

*  Thefe  fentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  have  induced   many  to 
oblige  the  public  with  literal  translations  of  feveral  ofthe 
introductory  claffical  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools ;  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  have  proved  extremely  helpful;  efpe- 
cially  when  the  learners  have  been  exercifed  by  Mr.  Af- 
cham's  method  ofdoubletranflation,and  the  grammar  rules 
have  been  explained  at  proper  times,  in  plain  Englifh.  Many 
teachers  of  the  dead  languages  are  ridiculous  and  pedantic 
enough,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke, 
Montaigne,  Afcham,  and  other  the  mod  learned  men  in 
Europe,  as  might  be  eafily  (hewn,  and  will  not  fufFer  youth 
to  have  all  thofe  helps  for  which  thefe  great  men  have  fo 
wifely  contended:  yet  too  many  of  thefe  learned  afl'es  are 
obliged  to  make  ufe  themfelves  of  thefe  very  auxiliaries, 
which  they  deny  to  children;  in  which  a  gentleman  and 
myfelf  once  accidentally  detected  his  fon's  fchoolmaffer  at 
his  own  houfe. — Mud  not  this  be,  with  defign  to  make  the 
children  believe,  that  their  matters  are  fo  fuperlatively  pro- 
found in  thefe  languages,  that  they  Hand  in  need  of  no  ex- 
pofuors  or  annotators,   when  they  really  (land  in  need  of 
them  as  much  as  the  youths  themfelves  ?  Or,  mud  it  not  be 
with  intent  to  lay  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  im- 
provement, that  they  may  exert  their  perceptorial  tyranny 
with  lefs  rcltraint  ?  There  cannot  be  too  many  helps  for  the 
acquifition  of  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern;  and 
thofe,  I  am  afraid,  who  the  molt  ftrenuoufly  oppofe  them, 
I  (hall  always  fufpect,  fince  the  above  accident,  have  the 
greateft  occasion  for  them. 

Monsieur  Rollin,  than  whom  few  have  better  underftood  the 
method  of  training  up  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  is  of 


the  fame   fentiment:  'La  premiere  queftion,  dit- il,  qui  fe 
'  prefente,  eft  de  favoir  quelle  methode  il   faut  fuivre  pour 
'  enfeigner  la  langue  Latine.    II  rne  femble  qu'a  prefent  1'on 
convient  alTez  generalement   que   les   premiers  regies  que 
Ton  donne  pour  apprendre  le  Latin,  doivent  etre  en  Fran- 
cois, parcequ'en  toute  Science,  en  toute  connoifiance, 
il  eft  naturel  de  paffer  d'une  chofe  connue  8c  claire  aune 
chofe  qui  eft  inconnue  &  obscure.    On  a  fenti  qu'il  n'c- 
toit  pas  moins  abfurde,  &  moins  contraire  aii  bons  fens, 
de  donner  en  Latin  les  premiers  preceptes  de  la  langue  La- 
tine,  qu'il  le  feroit  d'en  ufer  ainfi  pour  le  Grec,  cc   pour 
toutes  les  Langues  E'trangeres.' 
Thofe  who  would  require  greater  fatisfaclion  in  relation  to 
the  method  fuggefted  for  the  fpeedy  and  familiar  acquifition 
of  languages,  we  refer  them  to  confult  not  only  thofe  principal 
authors  beforementioned,  but  fuch  alfo  who  have  followed  the 
principles  of  thofe  learned  men,  and  wrote,  fince  their  time, 
upon  the  utility  of  the  plaineft  and  molt  literal  tranflations 
(fomething  in  the  way  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke)  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  knowledge  ofthe  Latin  tongue  in  particular*. — 
And,  after  the  ftudent  is  a  matter  of  thefe  feveral  authors;  by 
the  conftant  exercife  ofthe  method  of  double  tranflation,  and 
having  the  grammatical  rules  familiarly  explained  to  him  oc- 
cafionally  in  plain  Englifh,  he  will  be  able  of  himfelf  to  read 
with  pleafure  feveral  of  the  other  claffical  authors ;  efpecially 
thofe  with  free  and  elegant  tranflations,  fuch  as  thofe  wrote 
by  Guthrie,  Melmoth,  Dunfter,  Dr.  Martyn,  and   divers 
others ;  as  alio  thofe  commentators  who  have  wrote  in  Latin 
upon  the  Roman  claffics.     Upon  the  whole,  however  necef- 
fary  fome  learned  men  may  think  it,  that  the  youth  of  this 
nation,  intended  for  the  learned  profeffions,  fhould  plod  on  in 
the  old  way  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  parents  of  thofe  who  are  intended  for 
merchants,  will  think  it  the  worft  method  that  can  be  takert 
for  them:  and  what  is  the  worft  method  for  their  attainment 
of  a  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  can  never  be  the  bed  to 
be  followed  in  relation  to  the  modern  languages. — They  mud 
be  acquired  by  conftant  converfation  with  fuch  who  fpeak 
with   propriety;   by  double  tranflation,  and   by  having  the 
grammatical  part  eafily  explained  in  their  native  lan«u?.ee, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tutor,   and  not  by  a  multitude  of  rules 
got  by  heart,  which  only  ferve  to  burthen  the  memory,  ren- 
der learning  difagreeable  to  youth,  and   retard   their  profi- 
ciency.— It  I  remember  right,  bifhop  Spratt,  in  the  Life  of 
Cowley,  fays,  That  he  could  never  be  brought  to  learn  the 
Latin  tongue  by  grammar  rules,  and  yet  fewof  the  moderns 
have  wrote  that  language  with  greater  purity. 

*  The  firfl  that  I  remember  to  have  appeared  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  Mr.  Philips,  fub-preccptor  to  his  royal  highnefs 
the  Duke.  (2.)  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  public  grammar-fchool 
of  Hull,  author  of  two  Effays  on  Education  and  Study,  of 
A  New  Grammar  ofthe  Latin  Tongue,  and  Literal  Tranf- 
lations of  feveral  ofthe  Introductory  Latin  Claffics.  (3  ) 
Doctor  Stirling.   (4.)  N.  Bailey,  Mr.  Watfon,  and  others. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  point  of  language,  we  will  take  leave 
to  make  one  obfervation  more ;  which  I  have  never  met  with 
in  any  of  thofe  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  heft  me- 
thods of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  languages.  The  reader, 
however,  will  pleafe  to  take  notice  that  what  we  are  about 
to  fay  is  only  intended  as  a  requifite  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Afcham,  and  thofe  other 
authors  before  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  prepared 
literal  tranflations,  6tc. 

Another  thing  we  defire  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  is, 
that  we  take  it  for  granted  no  youth  is  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege before  the  age  of  15  at  leaft,  and  that  he  has  been  fome- 
what  initiated  into  Latin  and  French,  and  can  write  his  na- 
tive language  tolerably,  together  with  a  pretty  good  current 
hand. 

Now,  what  we  would  humbly  fubmit  to  further  confideration 
is,  in  relation  to  the  molt  natural  method  of  making  ufe  of 
proper  literal  tranflations  in  the  propofed  college,  in  order  to 
render  the  fpeaking  and  underftanding  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
or  any  of  the  modern  languages,  very  eafy  and  familiar  to 
the  mercantile  ftudent :  and  what  we  have  to  propofe  is  com- 
prehended under  the  few  following  words : 
The  conftant  proper  ufe  of  a  Living  Dictionary,  and  a 
Living  Grammar,  and  proper  Literal  Translations. 
That  all  literal  tranflations  may  be  made  a  proper  ufe  of,  by 
the  means  of  a  living  dictionary,  it  is  propofed  there  fhall  be 
a  kind  of  defk,  elevated  to  a  pitch  proper  for  the  purpofe, 
wherein  there  fhall  always  beone  perfon  constantly  tranflating, 
with  an  audible  voice,  either  Latin  into  Englifh,  or  Englifh 
into  Latin  ;  or  French  into  Englifh,  or  Englifh  into  French; 
and  the  like  of  any  other  modern  language  to  be  learned; 
and  thofe  tranflations  to  be  in  as  literal  a  manner  as  the  dif- 
ferent idoms  of  the  languages  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to  be  per- 
fectly intelligible. — At  the  fame  time  fhould  be  explained, 
viva  voce,  the  peculiar  cuftoms  and  antiquities  of  the  Romans, 
when  any  thing  occurs  that  renders  the  fame  neceffary  to  the 
better  underftanding  the  author  which  is  thus  publicly  tranf- 
lating. 

1.  Let 
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1.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that,  while  fuch  a  conftant  tranflator, 
during  the  hours  of  education,  is  going  on,  a  profound  filence 
is  preserved,  and  due  attenuon  is  given  by  the  ftudents  to 
fuch  trandation. 

2.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  likewife,  that  one  fingle  day  only  in 
the  fix  is  allotted  for  the  explication  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
of  any  author  that  has  been  tranflated,  in  the  fame  public 
wav,  relating  to  the  peculiar  language  to  be  acquired. 
Th'efe  fimple  exercifes  being  fuppofed  to  be  fteadily  purfued, 
in  regard  to  any  language,  what  may  we  reafonably  prefume 
to  be  the  confequence  ? 

In  this  exercife,  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  the  ear 
and  the  memory  of  youth  only  are  conftantly  employed,  with 
refpect  to  the  point  of  double  trandation  ;  and  that  the  under- 
ihinding  is  familiarly  worked  upon,  in  order  to  imbibe  and 
retain  the  rules  of  grammar,  without  the  Jeaft  difagreeable 
application  or  fatigue. 

It  is  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  tongue,  the  faculties  of  hearing 
and  the  memory  only,  whereby  mankind  obtain  the  knowledge 
to  (peak,  write,  and  underftand  their  native  languages ;  and 
if,  in  the  public  wav  of  teaching  any  other  languages,  we  can 
fall  nearly  upon  the  like  meafures,  is  it  not  very  reafonableto 
hope  and  expect  that  any  other  languages  may  be  thereby 
acquired  as  familiarly  and  infenfibly  as  we  do  our  mother 
tongues?  That  this  muft  be  the  effect  of  fuch  exercifes,  we 
have  not  only  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke, 
but  theexperience  of  a  Montaigne,  our  great  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Madam  Dacier. 

By  thumbing  over  the  Dead  Dictionary  and  Dead 
Grammar,  a  youth  of  15  fhall,  perhaps,  make  fhift,  with 
Herculean  toil,  and  the  help  of  his  fchool-fellows,  to  ham- 
mer out,  in  a  very  pitiful  way,  thirty  or  forty  lines  of  an  au- 
thor in  a  day,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  too  often  as  foon 
foroets  as  learns :  whereas,  by  means  of  the  conftant  exercife 
of  the  Living  Dictionary,  and  the  Living  Grammar, 
and  Literal  Translations,  he  may,  with  great  eafe  and 
pleafure,  learn  fome  hundreds  of  lines  in  a  day,  and  retain 
the  greateft  part  of  the  words  and  phrafes  in  his  memory. 
Whether  thefe  exercifes  will  be  attended  with  advantages  fo 
fuperior  to  what  the  ordinary  ones  are,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
enter  into  a  further-eclairciilementof  the  plan  propofed. — To 
which  end,  the  reader  is  defired  further  to  obferve,  that 
The  whole  college  is  fuppofed  to  confift  only,  or  chiefly,  of 
young  ftudents  who  are  defigned  for  the  mercatorial  employ- 
ment.— That  their  continuance  therein  is  propofed  to  be  from 
the  age  of  15  to  19,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  them  fhall 
be  divided  into  four  or  more  claifes ;  that  is,  thofe  of  the  firft 
year's  ftanding  fhould  be  of  the  firft  clafs,  thofe  of  the  fecond 
of  the  next,  &c. 

At  the  firft  commencement  of  this  inftitution,  the  frefh  men, 
who  enter  at  15,  muft  be  aflifted,  as  much  as  poflible,  by 
the  means  propofed,  for  the  firft  year,  by  the  tutors;  but, 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  fecond  year,  thofe  of  the  firft  year 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  inftrudled  by  the  meafures  lug 
gefted,  by  their  fellow  ftudents  of  the  fecond  year's  ftanding  ; 
and  thole  of  the  fecond  year's  ftanding  be  inftructed  by  thofe 
of  the  third  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  by  thofe  of  the  fourth 
year's  ftanding  ;  which  will  prove  of  no  lefs  eafe  to  the  tutors, 
than  benefit  to  themfelves. — To  explain  myfelf. 

1.  It  is  prefumed  that  thofe  ftudents  who  enter  into  the  fe- 
cond year  have,  in  the  way  propofed,  gone  through  two, 
three,  or  more  of  the  introductory  Latin  claflicai  authors,  be 
fides  two  or  three  French  authors  *  which  are  proper  for  the 
occafion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reader  is  deiired  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  ftated  times  for  their  improvement  in  figures, 
and  their  mechanical  hand-writing,  and  fomething  of  geo- 
graphy. 

•  The  plainefl  profe  authors  we  judge  befl  to  begin  with. 

2.  That  three  or  four,  or  more,  of  ihe  moft  expert  ftudents 
of  the  fecond  ciafs  fhould  be  conttant  public  trandators  to  thofe 
of  the  firft  clafs,  the  tutor  always  attending  to  explain  difficul- 
ties, as  they  occurred. — Thole  of  the  third  clafs  to  thofe  of 
the  fecond,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  to  thofe  of  the  third  clafs, 
&c. 

3.  This  will  refrefh  the  memories  again  of  the  ftudents  with 
the  authors  which  they  had  read  in  their  prior  clafs,  habi- 
tuate them  to"  a  graceful  pronunciation  and  elocution,  and 
prove  of  great  eafe  to  the  lungs  of  the  tutor,  whom  we  can- 
not prefume  to  be  capable  of  continuing  a  public  trandation 
feveral  hours  in  the  day;  but  this  may  be  very  eafily  done  by 
a  requifite  number  of  the  ftudents  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  tutor  appointed  for  the  inftruction  of  the 
clafs. 

4.  By  thefe  fimple  exercifes,  fteadily  and  judicioudy  purfued, 
the  ftudents  cannot  trifle  away  a  moment's  time  of  the  hours 
allotted  for  their  inftruction,  which  they  do  when  left  intirely 
to  themfelves,  with  the  ufe  only  of  their  dead  dictionary  and 
•grammar,   and  without  any  proper  trandation  to  afiift  them. 

5.  It  is  fuppofed,  as  before  intimated,  that  there  is  a  profound 
filence  always  preferved  in  the  room  of  public  trandation  ;  that 
is,  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  continued  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic tranflator  for  the  time  being. — If  any  thing  is  capable  of 
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fixing  the  attention  of  youth,  this  method  feems  to  bid  very 
fair  for  it,  hecaufe  it  is  not  attended  with  the  leaft  degree  of 
toil  or  perplexity,  every  obftacle  to  their  advancement  being 
agreeably  removed. 

6.  In  order  to  judge  whether  due  attention  hath  been  given 
by  every  individual  to  the  voice  of  the  public  trandators,  it 
fhould  be  an  eftablifhed  rule  for  the  tutor  to  caufe,  every  day, 
fuch  as  he  may  fulpect  of  inatteniion  to  mount  the  defk,  and 
to  retranflate  publicly  fuch  a  part  of  what  has  been  done, 
perhaps,  feveral  times  over  by  the  appointed  trandators  ;  and 
thole  who  prove  delinquents,  and  appear  to  be  remarkably 
neglectful,  will  not  only  be  thus  ignominioufly  expofed,  but 
they  fhould  be  punifhed,  by  being  that  day  confined  to  fome 
extraordinary  exercifes,  while  their  fellow  ftudents,  who  had 
behaved  well,  fhould  be  indulged  in  their  diverfions,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  tabic,  for  their  meals,  where  there  was  fomething 
more  delicate  than  at  the  table  of  fuch  delinquents.—  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  might  be  attended  with  very  happy  con fe- 
quences  to  the  youth,  and  of  no  little  eafe  to  the  rclpective 
tutors. 

We  fhall  Lay  no  more  in  relation  to  languages. — The  next 
points  are  thofe  of  Figures  and  Accountantship;  and 
thefe,  likewife,  and  fuch  other  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
and,  experimental  philofophy,  as  we  have  touched  upon, 
we  would  have  taught  as  much  in  the  fame  way  as  their 
peculiar  nature  will  admit  of;  we  mean,  with  relation  to 
the  rationale  of  the  rules  given  for  the  practical  operations 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  whereupon  the  artofac- 
countantfhip  by  debtor  and  creditor,  is  founded,  &c.  together 
with  proper  lectures  upon  the  mathematical  and  philofophic 
parts. — But,  as  the  utility  of  the  arithmetic  and  accountant- 
fhip  branches,  in  particular  to  the  m  'chant,  depends  upon  the 
ready  and  expert  practice,  the  grer.eft  variety  of  examples 
fhould  not  be  wanting  to  exercife  the  feveral  rules  and  prin- 
ciples thereof:  yet  thefe  examples,  alfo,  we  would  have  all 
performed  in  a  public  way,  that  the  ftudent  fhould  not  have  it 
in  his  power  at  all  to  trifle  away  his  time  :  for  that  wejudge  a 
very  effential  point  to  be  guarded  againft  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  inftitution  :  but  this  tan  never  be  effectually 
done,  provided  a  public  lecturer,  of  demonftrator,  is  not  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  languages, 
and  the  iilence  and  attention  of  the  ftudents  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  diligently  engaged  as  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what- 
ever they  are  thus  publicly  inftructed  in  ;  and  are  able,  alfo, 
to  exercife  the  fame  in  thofe  practical  ufes  which  the  nature  of 
their  employment  may  occafionally  require  :  yet  this  cannot  be 
effectually  done,  unlefs  they  have  great  variety  of  practical 
exercife  in  the  feveral  and  refpective  branches*.  Wherefore, 

*  That  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  branch  may  be 
duly  impreffed  upon  the  mind,  they  fhould,  together  with 
proper  examples,  be  fairly  written,  at  the  proper  times 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  into  books,  by  every  indivi- 
dual Itudent;  and  they  fhould  be  alfo  taught  how  to  keep 
an  alphabetical  common-place  book,  wherein  to  rf"ifler 
whatever  they  may  hereafter  have  occafion  to  refer  to. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  another  material  and 
general  principle,  whereupon  we  propofe  the  Plan  of  Exe- 
cution to  be  founded,  is,  Great  Practice  and  Ex- 
ercise, in  every  branch  of  erudition.  And,  to  corroborate 
our  opinion  herein,  we  fhall  again  appeal  to  the  authoiity  of 
Mr.  Locke : 

'  No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  fays  he,  or 
laying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice  muft  fettle  the  ha- 
bit of  doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule;  and  you  may 
as  well  hope  to  make  a  good  painter  or  mullcian  extempore, 
by  a  lecture,  and  inftruction  in  the  arts  of  mufic  and  paint- 
ing, as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  ftridt  reafoner,  by  a  f'ett  of 
*  rules,  fhewinghim  wherein  right  reafoning  confifts. 'Locke's 
Conduct  of  the  Underftanding,  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 
With  refpect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  ard 
ufages  relative  to  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  thofe  like- 
wife,  we  apprehend,  fhould  be  inculcated  not  only  by  Pub- 
lic Lecture,  but  by  Familiar  Conversations  upon 
the  fubjedts  of  averages,  baratries,  bottomrees,  bankruptcies, 
charter-parties,  demurrages,  exchanges  [bilis  of  exchange] 
and  all  other  the  variety  of  occurrences  that  arife  in  thecourfe 
of  practical  bufinefs,  all  which  will  afford  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provement in  matters  of  real  ufe. — In  relation  to  the  method  of 
inftruction  by  public  lecture,  that  is  obvious  enough  to  every 
one. — But  what  we  mean'by  familiar  converfation,  may  re- 
quire fome  explanation.  To  which  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  after  the  college  exercifes, 
fhould  be  fet  apart  for  thofe  ftudents,  who  are  competently  ad- 
vanced, to  give  their  opinion  in  the  Englifh  language,  or  any 
other  of  the  modern,  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper  profeflor 
appointed  for  this  branch,  upon  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
fubjects,  or  any  other  relating  to  mercantile  affairs;  it  being 
fuppofed,  that  the  fubject  has  been  given  out  fome  days  before- 
hand, in  order  for  them  to  confult  the  proper  books  in  the 
college,  or  their  own  libraries,  for  that  purpofe. 
By  this  pleafing  convertible  exercife,  the  young  ftudents  will 
be  early  inured  to  reflection,  and  retention  of  what  they  read, 
when  they  are  under  the  necelhty  of  communicating  publicly 
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what  authors  they  have  confulted  upon  the  occafion. — Betides, 
many  of  thofe  points  may  lead  to  Come  debate  ;  the  profefibr 
may  ftart  objections,  and  afk  their  free  opinions,  when  the 
fubject  is  properly  opened  by  him  :  and,  by  familiar  interro- 
gatories made  from  the  chair,  this  will  naturally  draw  out 
fuch  anfwers  as  will  fhew  who  have,  and  who  have  not  been 
afliduous  in  their  applications  to  understand  the  fubject  from 
the  books  of  authoricy. 
The  g'eat  Montaigne  fays,  '  If  I  was  compelled  to  chufe,  I 

*  fhould  fooner,  I  think,  cpnfent  to  lofe  my  fight  than  hear- 

*  ing  and  fpeech.  The  Athenians  and  Romans  held  the  ex- 
c  ercife  of  familiar  conference  and  debate  in  great  honour  in 
'  their  academies.'  Mr.  Locke  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it's 
utility,  as  to  recommend  it  in  the  following  words:  '  I  hat 
'  there  fhould  be  propofed  to  young  gentlemen  rational  and 
'  ufeful  queftions,   fuited  to  their  age  and  capacities,  and  on 

*  fubjects  not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  nor  out  of  their  way  : 
'  fuch  as  thefe,  when  they  are  ripe  for  exercifes  of  this  nature, 

*  they  fhould  extempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation  upon  the 
'  fpot,  fpeak  to,  without  penning  of  any  thing  :  for  1  afk,  if 

*  we  will  examine  the  effects  of  this  way  of  learning  to  (peak 

*  well,  who  fpeak  beft  in  any  bufinefs,  when  occafion  calls 
'  them  to  it,  upon  any  debate,  either  thofe  who  have  ac- 
'  cuftomed  themfelves  to  compofe  and  write  down  before- 
'  hand  what  they  would  fay;  or  thofe,  who  thinking  only 
'  on  the  matter,  to  underftand  that  as  well  as  they  can,   ufe 

*  themfelves  only  to  fpeak  extempore.  And  he  that  fhall 
1  judge  by  this,  will  be  little  apt  to  think  that  accuftoming 

*  him  to  ltudied  fpeeehes  and  let  compofitions  is  the  way  to 
'  fit  a  young  gentleman  far  bufinefs  *.' 

*  Cicero,  if  I  may  be  allowed  once  to  mention  fuch  a  name 
in  a  defign  of  this  nature,  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  C.  Curio, 
w.  ho  had  never  read  any  books  of  eloquence,  nor  made  any 
hiflotical  collections,  nor  underftood  any  thing  of  the  pub- 
lic or  pnvate  part  of  the  law  ;  yet  was  fo  happy  in  exprelling 
himfelf,  as  to  be  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  orators  of  his 
time.  What  gained  him  this  applaufe,  was  a  clear  (Lining 
phrafe,  and  a  fudden  quicknefs  and  fluency  of  expreflion, 
which  was  acquired  purely  by  the  benefits  of  his  private 
education,  being  always  ufed  to  a  correct  way  of  ipeaking 
in  the  houle  wherein  he  was  brought  up. 

The  fame  exercifes  of  conftant  public  lectures  and  public  con- 
ventions, we  alio  judge  to  be  the  moit  naturally  adiptcd  to 
the  attainment  of  the  other  branches  enumerated  in  the  ge 
neral  plan,  and,  therefore,  we  fhall  only  further  obferve, 

1.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  remark  in  general,  throughout 
the  execution  of  every  part  of  the  propofed  plan,  we  would 
recommend  a  fimilitude  and  uniformity  of  practice,  viz.  the 
conftant  exercife  of  the  faculties  of  hearing,  ("peaking,  and  re 
giftering  by  writing,  the  fundamental  principles  of  whatever 
fhall  be  taught  in  the  college;  and  this  without  any  retard- 
ment whatever  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftudent,  every  difficulty 
being;  agreeably  removed  as  foon  as  it  occurs. 

2.  The  vai  iety  of  capacities  among  youth,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  commonly  too  little  attended  to  in  their  education :  me- 
thods, fuitably  adapted  to  one  genius,  mar,  blunt,  and  con- 
found another.  To  prevent  prejudicial  confequences  of  this 
kind,  our  plan  of  execution  is  fo  devifed  as  to  fi.it  any  variety 
of  capacities  and  diipofitions.  The  flower  genius  and  milder 
complexion  will  here  have  the  faireft  play  to  exert  itfelf,  with- 
out that  awe  and  perplexity  which  often  nips  it  in  it's  tender 
bud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  nervous  ca- 
pacity, the  genius  of  the  greateft  fprightlinefs  and  vigour,  will 
have  every  advantage  to  fix  it's  fire,  and  agreeably  mould  and 
fafhion  it  to  application. 

Emulation  in  youth,  like  ambition  in  men,  exciting  to  the 
moft  laudable  endeavours,  no  expedient  fhould  be  wanting 
firff  to  raife,  and  afterwards  to  cherifh  and  fupport  this  noble 
pailion. 

One  motive  of  this  kind  will  be  peculiar  to  thefe  young  gen- 
tlemen :  which  is,  their  being  made  fenfible  how  eafily  they 
may  advance  each  other's  credit  and  intereft  in  the  way  of 
trade:  but,  without  fuitable  qualifications  to  play  flcilfully 
into  each  other's  hands,  they  fhould  be  convinced  that  they 
can  never  hope  to  reap  fuch  benefit  by  their  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  friendfhips. 

The  experienced  well  know  how  merchants  properly  fituated 
at  home  and  abroad  may  promote  one  another.  This  is  often 
done  by  perfons  bred  in  feparate  practical  counting- houfes  in 
the  ordinary  way  :  but,  where  young  people  are  bred  up  to- 
gether, in  the  like  maxims  and  practices,  and  where  perfonal 
friendfhips  are  contracted  from  their  youth,  they  will  more 
naturally  fall  upon  meafures  for  their  common  advantage: 
tfpecially  fo,  when  fuch  have  been  properly  pointed  out  to 
(hem  in  the  courfe  of  their  collegial  erudition,  and  deeply  im- 
prefTed  in  their  tender  years. 

In  carrying  the  whole  of  this  defign  into  execution,  the  na- 
tural and  ordinary  practices  of  men  of  fenfe  and  genius  fhould 
be  made  the  principal  £uide.  From  art  fhould  be  only  bor- 
rowed fuch  helps  as  will  aid  and  affifr,  no  way  cramp  and  fup- 
prefs,  the  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  :  and  how  far  thofe 
powers  and  faculties  will  carry  youth,  under  an  inftitution 
whole  fole  foundation  is  to  render  every  acquifuion  as  pleafing 


and  delightful  as  poflible,  has,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  been  rj 
experimented  *.  In  the  common  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  men  feem  generally  too  intent  upon  the  dead  letter: 
whereas,  if  the  real  converfible  practices  of  mankind,  properly 
regulated  and  conducted,  and  improved  by  natural  and  en- 
gaging arts,  were  made  the  principal  foundation  in  every  kind 
of  literary  inftitution,  we  might  indeed,  have  fewer  pedants, 
but  mote  truly  ufeful  members  of  the  community. 

*  '  Unmaitre  habile  &  attentif  met  tout  en  ufage  pourrendre 
'  l'etude  aux  jeunes  gens  agreable.  11  prend  leurs  terns : 
'  il  etudie  leur  gout:  il  conlulte  leur  humeur :  il  mele  Je 
*  jcu  au  travail  :  il  paroit  leur  en  laifler  lechoix  :  il  ne  fait 
'  point  une  regie  de  l'etude  :  il  en  excite  quelquefois  le  defir 
'  par  la  refus  meme,  &  par  la  ceflation,  on  pluto  par  Tin- 
■  terruption  :  en  un  mot,  il  fe  tourne  en  mille  formes,  & 
'  invente  mille  adreffes  poi:r  arriver  a  fon  but.'  Rollin  des 
Belles  Lettres.     Du  Government  des  Colleges. 

O 

'  I  would  not,  fays  Montaigne  again,  have  this  pupil  of  our's 
'  impriloned  and  made  a  flave  to  his  learning;  nor  would  I 
'  have  him  given  up  to  the  morofity  and  melancholic  humour 

*  of  a  four,  ill-natured  pedant.  I  would  not  have  his  fpirit 
'  cowed  and  fubdued,  by  applying  him  to  the  rack,  and  tor- 
'  menting  him,  as  fome  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
'  and  fo  make  a  pack-horfe  of  him.  Nor  fhould  I  think  ic 
'  good,  when,  by  reafon  of  a  folitary  and  melancholic  com- 
'  plexion,  he  is  difcovered  to  be  much  addicted  to  books,  to 
«  nourifh  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders  him  unfit  for 
'  civil  converfation,  and  diverts  him  from  better  employments. 
'  — The  place  of  education,  adds  he,  fhould  be  painted  wioh 
'  the  pictures  of  joy  and  gladnefs,  Flora  and  the  Graces,  as 
'  the  philofopher  Speufippus  did  his;  that,  where  their  profit 
'  is,  they  might  there  have  their  pleafure  too.' 

We  would  not  have  it  fignified,  that  thefe  young  gentlemen 
can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  fo  great  a  maiiery  in  every  thing 
we  have  fuggefted,  as  to  become  perfect  proficients  therein. 
The  youth  ot  many,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  time  piopofed  for  their 
continuance  in  the  college,  cannot  well  allow  of  this.  But 
we  take  upon  us  to  fay,  that  all  who  have  tolerable  natural 
abilities  can  fcarce  avoid  contracting  fo  good  a  habitude  of  at- 
tention and  application  to  bunnels,  as  will  grow  up  with 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives,  and,  indeed,  qua- 
lify them  ever  after  to  be  their  own  inftructors.  '  It  is  not, 
'  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  the  bufinefs  of  education,  in  refpect 
«  to  knowledge,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all,  or  any  of  the  fci- 

*  ences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  difpofition, 
'  thofe  habits,  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of 
'  knowledge  he  fhall  apply  himfelf  to,  cr  ftand  in  need  of  in 
'  the  future  courfe  of  his  life.' 

It  having  been  a  difpute  among  the  learned  world,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  education  is  to  be  preferred,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  propofed  inftitution, 
the  end  of  both  may  be  effectually  anfwered  at  the  fame  time: 
and  that  not  only  in  regard  to  the  point  of  mercantile  acconi- 
plifhment,  but  in  regard  alfo  to  the  morale  of  young  people; 
for  fuch  fhould  be  the  difcipline  eftabiifhed  for  the  conduct  of 
this  defign,  that  every  moment  of  time  might  be  properly're- 
gulated,  even  that  portion  allotted  for  diverfions,  in  order  to 
render  them  innocent,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  manly, 
pleafurable,   and  healthful. 

Some  of  the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  one  living  to  whom  nature  has  nor  given  a  capacity 
to  underftand  fome  one  fcience,  or  to  be  better  formed  to  ex- 
cel in  one  employment  or  profefiion,  rather  than  in  another. 
Many  there  are,  who,  to  no  purpofe,  applying  toon;  branch 
of  knowledge  or  bufinefs,  have  made  very  great  proficiency 
by  being  turned  to  a  different. 

As  many,  we  prefume,  are  bred  to  merchandizing,  or,  as  a 
learned  divine  expreiTes  himfelf  up>  n  a  fimilar  occafion,  have 
run  their  heads  againft  a  counting-houfe,  who  might  have 
done  their  country  notable  fervice  at  a  plough  tail,  the  pro- 
pofed inftitution  will  ferve  as  a  proper  place  of  trial,  in  order 
early  to  difcover  whether  a  youth  has,  or  has  not,  a  fuitabie 
capacity  for  the  merchant.  This  will  be  eafily  difcernable  in 
two  years  time,  at  furtheft;  and  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  well 
turned  for  that  employment,  it  will  not  be  too  late  for  a  parent 
to  think  of  fome  other,  more  agreeable  to  his  fon's  natural 
genius  and  capacity:  for,  however  common  it  may  be,  it  is 
never  the  lefs  ridiculous,  inftead  of  adapting  the  ftudies  or 
profeffion  of  a  youth  to  his  genius,  to  act  the  reverfe,  by 
adapting  his  genius  to  his  ftudies  or  profeflion.  To  this  it  may 
be  imputed,  that  many  formed  by  nature  to  fhine  in  fome 
principal  pofi,  to  be  the  envy  of  foreign  nations,  and  admi- 
ration of  pofterity,  and  the  honour  and  ornament  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  have  been  utterly  loft  to  themfelves  and 
their  country. 

And  fo  eafv,  familiar,  and  engaging,  ought  the  manner  of 
exercifing,  and  reducing  to  practice  every  branch  of  the  plan, 
that  it  will  be  fcarce  pofiible  for  a  young  perfon  to  have  any 
latent  abilities  for  a  merchant,  and  thofe  not  to  apptar  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  manner.  So  that  our  inftitution,  confidered 
in  this  light  alfo,  cannot  but  prove  of  great  public  utility,  it 
having  as  happy  a  tendency  to  the  faving  eftates,  in  private 
families,  by  keeping  thofe  out  of  trade  who  are  unfit  for  it,  as 
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to  the  railing  great  ones,  by  throwing  others  into  it  with  every 
advantage.  ■   , 

The  realon  for  propofin g  the  regulation  as  well  of  the  plan  ot 
execution  as  the  general  one,  is,  that,  in  cafe  there  fhould  be 
occafion  to  call  in  affiftants  under  the  chief  profeftbrs,  the 
method  of  execution  may,  on  no  account  whatever,  be  de- 
viated from  by  fuch  affiftants  ;  for  that  would  be  leaving  them 
to  a  random  way  of  iaftruftion,  without  any  check  or  con- 
troul,  and  fufrering  them  to  break  in  upon  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  inftitution,  as  regulated  i'or  the  acquifition  of  each 
branch  :  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  the  whole.  Befide,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  inferior  affiftants,  who  are  capable  only  to  act  fomc  under- 
part,  to  have  different  methods  of  inftruction,  peculiar  to 
themfelves;  and  a<  the  incapacity,  or  ill-conduct  of  thof'e  af- 
fiftants, may  make  it  frequently  neceffary  to  change  them, 
was  the  method  of  inftruction  to  be  changed  at  the  fame  time, 
it  would  eternally  bewilder  the  young  ftudents  and  greatly 
retard  their  progrefs.  But,  by  adhering  inviolably  to  a  well- 
disefted  plan  of  execution,  as  ftrict  an  eye  will  be  kept  over 
affiftants,  that  they  fteadily  perform  their  duty,  according  to 
the  method  prescribed  to  them,  as  is  over  the  young-  people 
themfelves ;  whereby  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other  to  trifle  away  their  time,  and  neglect  the 
performance  of  what  is  daily  expected  of  both  *. 

*  Le  principal  eft  comme  Tame,  qui  met  tout  en  mouvement, 
&  qui  prefide  a  tout.   Cell  fur  lay  que  roule  le  foin  d'etab 
■  Jir  le  bon  ordre,  de  maintenir  la  difcipline,  de  veiller  en 
general  fur  les  etudes  &  fur  les  mceurs.     Rollin  des  Belles 
Lettres. 

By  this  fteady  and  uniform  difcipline  in  executing  the  whole; 
what  may  appear  very  difficult,  and  even  impracticable  to 
fpme,  will  be  found  quite  otherwife  to  thofe  who  have  a  jud 
idea  of  the  happy  and  extraordinary  effects  of  order  and  re- 
gularity; for  thofe  effectually  preferve  what  the  contrary  ab- 
(olutely  deftroy. 

Merchants  coming  fo  early  in  life  into  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  have  no  time  for  the  attainment  of  what  is  called  a 
learned  education.  It  is,  therefore,  our  plan  is  io  devifed, 
as,  in  z  great  meafure,  to  fupply  that  deficiency.  And  what 
the  intelligent  reader  will  obferve  to  be  peculiar  to  it  is,  with- 
out young  people  who  are  intended  for  bufinefs  running  the 
hazard  of  being  captivated  with  fuch  refined  and  fcholaftic 
speculations  as  mignt  not  only  prove  detrimental,  but  abfo- 
lutely  ruinous  to  their  way  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  obfervable,  that  the  utility  of  this  inftitution  does 
not  altogether  confift  in  the  proper  choice  of  matter,  but  in 
the  manner  of  communication  ;  the  method  of  conducting 
the  whole  being  fuch  as  will  infenfibly  engage  young  minds 
in  the  habit  of  clofe  thinking,  fteadinefs,  and  attention,  as 
well  as  infpire  them  with  ambition  to  excel  in  their  peculiar 
province.  Thefe  are  qualifications  that  cannot  be  fet  at  too 
hiffh  a  rate;  for,  while  young  people's  minds  are  thus  emu- 
louily  engaged,  their  morals  will  be  more  effectually  preser- 
ved, than  by  all  other  meafures,  perhaps,  that  could  be  taken 
for  ihat  purpofe. 

The  time  propofed  for  the  continuance  of  thefe  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  college,  is  from  15  to  19  years  of  age  .  in  which 
they  will  be  qualified  to  enter  into  any  counting  houfe  what- 
foever,  of  the  mod  extenfive  and  univerfal  trade;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  their  fupeiior  qualifications  will  prove  an 
agreeable  recommendation  to  the  more  (kilful  and  ingenious 
merchants,  though  they  may  be  quite  otherwise  to  thofe  of 
the  oppolite  turn.  Such  a  fund  of  pertinent  knowledge  will 
our  young  merchant  be  furn/ihed  with,  and  Io  expert  will  he 
be  in  every  pait  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  practical  counting- 
boufe,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  every 
thing;  he  fees  tranfacted  during  the  time  of  his  clei  kfhip  :  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  ignorant  or  the  artful,  in  any 
refpect  whatever,  to  perplex  or  mifyuide  him.  From  having 
alfo  fuch  principles  inculcated  in  his  youth  as  ferve  to  raife  an 
emulation,  excite  induftry,  and  fix  the  attention  to  bufinefs, 
no  advantages  will  efcape  his  notice,  through  negligence  or 
want  of  difcernment.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  able  to 
break  through  ail  obftacles  to  his  advancement,  and  not  only 
to  make  the  moft  of  every  fortunate  occurrence  that  falls  in 
his  way,  but,  if  fuch  are  wanting,  even  to  frame  beneficial 
occafions  for  himfelf. 

It  may  be  reafonably  enough  prefumed,  that  many  who  are 
already  engaged,  will  regret  their  not  being  bred  according 
to  the  propofed  eftablilhment.  Such,  however,  may  receive 
no  little  advantage,  even  by  th?  perufal  of  thefe  papers;  at 
which  wefhall  heartily  rejoice.  And  if  any  of  thofe  gentle- 
men, after  the  expiration  of  their  ordinary  clerkfliips,  fhould 
be  inclined  to  think  they  might  reap  any  benefit  by  this  in- 
ftitution, they  fhould  be  admitted,  and  treated  in  the  moft 
gentleman-like  manner. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  leaft  difreputation  to  any  gentleman 
to  be  inftructed  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  his  intereft,  and 
whereon  the  whole  happinefs  of  his  life  depends ;  efpecially 
fo,  when  he  has  never  had  proper  opportunities  of  being  fuit- 
ably  inftructed  before:  but  it  is  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
for  the  young  merchant  to  be  liable  to  be  daily  over-reached 
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and  outwitted,  if  not  abf>lutely  ruined,  by  correfpondents 
more  knowing  than  himfelf  in  the  arts  of  negociating  bufinefs. 
It  is  moft  certainly,  therefore,  tar  more  advifeable  for  fuch, 
after  the  compieiion  of  their  ordinary  clerkfhip,  to  v/ait  a 
year  or  two,  if  needful,  for  thorough  qualification,  before 
they  rafhly  hazard  their  fortune.  It  may  poffibly  too  be  as 
requiffte  for  many  to  unlearn  Ibme  things,  as  to  acquire  others 
before  they  turn  lelf-adventurers.  Young  people,  eager  and 
ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  trade  for  themfelves,  may  think 
it  loft  time  to  wait  at  all  for  their  due  accomplifhment.  This 
is  a  great  miftake.  Let  them  coniidtr,  that,  to  fave  and  im- 
prove their  fortunes  is  gaining  time,  but  to  lofe  them  quite 
otherwife. 

Advertisement. 

If  the  public  fhould  judge  it  neceffary  to  introduce  any  other 
kind  ofaceomplifhmem  into  a  college  of  this  nature,  that  may 
be  eaiily  done,  provided  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  take 
place:  1  have  only  intimated  thole  qualifications  that  are  in- 
dffpenfably  neceffary. 

That  the  public  may  be  apprized  for  whom  this  inftitution  is 
defigned,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  calculated 
chierly  for  the  following  claffes  of  gentlemen. 
J.  For  the  fons  of  merchants  defigned  for  trade,  whom  their 
parents  would  chufe  to  have  brought  up  according  to  the  pro- 
pofed plan ;  their  own  counting-houfes  not  admitting  of  their 
being  bred  in  fo  methodical  and  fcientifk  a  manner. 

2.  For  others,  intended  for  any  particular  branch  of  mer- 
chandizing whatever ;  as  that  of  a  Portugal,  Spanifh,  Ruffia, 
Hamburgh  merchant,  &c.  &c.  who,  after  having  been  four 
years  under  this  inftitution,  will  be  qualified  to  enter,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  into  any  of  thole  refpective  counting- 
houfes,   with  ail  defirable  benefit  and  advantage. 

3.  For  fuch  gentlemen  who,  having  puffd  the  ufual  time  of 
their  cle.kfhip,  think  they  may  reap  any  advantage  from  this 
inttitution. 

4.  For  the  fons  of  American  planters. 

5.  For  the  ions  of  fuch  wnoleiale  dealers  whofe  engagements 
in  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  often  as  extenlive  as 
thofe  of  very  eminent  merchants. 

6.  For  gentlemen  of"  maturity,  who  are  poiTeffed  of  hand- 
fome  fortunes,  and  would  gladly  engage  in  trade  as  merchants 
for  themielves,  or  in  conjunction  wnn  others,  could  they  be 
tjepeditioufly  accomplished  in  a  genteel  manner. 

7.  For  fuch  gentlemen  who  may  have  expectation  of  conful- 
fhips,  &c.  wherein  a  knowledge  in  the  piactical  arts,  cultoms, 
and  ulages  of  m-.-. chants,  is  absolutely  neceffary. 

8.  For  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  views  of  being  fettled  in 
any  of  the  chief  bi  anch:s  of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  fuch 
who  would  be  accomphihed  to  fupervife  bunnefs  th  y  may 
think  proper  to  carry  on,  by  the  means  of  clerks  or  agents, 
wherein  a  complete  knowledge  of  figures  and  accountantship 
is  requiftte. 

9  For  g<  ntlemen  who  may  chuie  to  carry  on  foreign  trade, 
by  being  their  own  fupercargoes,  or  for  fuch  who  are  intend- 
ed for  fupercargofhips  belonging  to  any  ot  the  capital  tiadmg 
companies. 

10.  roi  fuch  young  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  may  be  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  government  and  direc- 
tion of  any  of  the  great  trading  or  monied  corporations. 

11.  for  young  gentlemen  intended  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  in  the  practical  mercantile  arts  and  ac- 
countantfiiip  may  prove  beneficial,  in  order  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  unravel  fuch  complicated  cafes  in  mercantile  ac- 
counts, as  may  come  before  them  in  their  pleadings,  relating 
either  to  the  foreign  or  domeftic  tranfadtions  of  merchants  *. 
And 

*  Litigations  among  traders  making  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the 
bufinels  of  the  bar,  a  ftudeni  of  the  law  cannot  have  too 
minute  and  comprehenfive  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts 
of  merchants,  as  they  relate  both  to  their  foreign  and  do- 
meltic  negociations. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  it's  proper  light  would  require  a  dif- 
tinct  tract.  As  thefe  learned  gentlemen,  however,  are  fo 
thoroughly  feniible  of  this,  we  fhall  on'y  obferve,  what  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  who  had  entered  deeply  into  the  lludy 
of  practical  trade,  fays  upon  the  fubject  of  the  exchanges; 
which  will  be  found  to  hold  good  alfo,  in  regard  to  other 
the  principal  parts  of  mercantile  tranfactions. 
After  having  recour.  ;ed  the  .names  of  many  of  his  profeffion, 
eminent  for  their  abilites,  who  have  written  on  the  ex- 
changes ;  and  having  ihewn  the  great  importance  of  the 
fubject:  this  writer  fpeaks  in  the  following  manner : 

•  This  fubject  of  the  exchanges  contains  many  very  knotty 
'  points,  and  is  held  among  all  the  lawyers  to  be  dark, 
'  difficult  and  intricate. 

•  1 .  Btcauie  the  method  of  exchanging,  now  in  ufe,  differs 

•  widely  from  the  ancient  practice. 

'  2.  Becauie  controverfics  relating  to  exchanges  are  not  fo 

'  common  as  others,  and  therefore  lefs  underftood. 

4  3.   Becaule  of  the  conche  ablbufe  terms,  in  which  ex- 

'  change-contracts  are  expielf-d,  and  which  Jawyers  are 

•  quite  itrangers  to. 

'  4.  Bccaufe  of  the  daily  new  inventions,  by  which  the 
'  matter  has  been  rendered  fo  intricate,  that,  befides  the 

•  negotiators  themfelves,  there  are  very  few,  even  among 
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•  the  men  of  literature,  who  underltand  it.  And  merchants  I 

*  have  (truck  out  fo  m-iny  arts  in  the  negociation  of  ex- 

*  changes,  that  they  exceed  the  keennefs  of  moll  wits,  that 
«  attempt  to  determine  the  controversies  relating  to  them  : 
«  and,  indeed,  the  difficulties  attending  them  are  to  be  re- 

*  folved  only  into  the  depth  of  mercantile  fkill  and  fubtilty  : 

•  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Navar,  in  his  tract  of  ufury, 

•  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  efpecially  converfant  in  fub- 
«  jecls  of  this  kind,    confefTes   to  have  learnt  the  whole 

•  praxis  of  exchanges,  of  which  he  there  treats,  from  the 

*  capital  merchants  of  his  city. 

*  Thofe  who  take  depolitions  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  con- 

•  tinues  the  fame  author,  are  often  perplexed  and  confound- 
4  ed  :  wherefore  perfons,  profoundly  (killed  in  the  practi- 
«  cal  arcs  of  the  exchanges,  mould  be  appointed  to  hear 
'  evidence  on  thefe  occaiions.  Lawyers  are,  for  the  gene- 
«  ral  part,  wanting  in  the  firit  rudiments  and  principles  of 

*  thefe  negociations  ;  and  are  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  fails, 
'  from  whence  judgment  (houid  proceed.  Intent  on  loofing 
'   the  knot,  whole  texture  they  are  unacquainted  with,  the 

•  more  they  labour,  the  firmer  the  tie.  Since,  therefore,  they 

*  are  fo  ignorant  of  the  ufages  and  cuitoms  which  relate  to 

*  merchandizing,  wherein  merchants  themfelves  only  are 

*  perfectly  fkilled,  it  is  not  to  be  admired,  that  traders  in 
'  general,  as  I  have  heard  many  of  them  declare,  had  ra- 
'  ther  trull  to  their  own  judgment,  than  reft  on  the  opinions 

•  of  the  ableft  lawyers.'  Sigifmundi  Scaccise  Tractatus  de 
Commerciis  &  Cambiis. 

J2.  Laftly,  For  any  young  gentlemen  of  honour  and  for- 
tune,' to  whom  a  practical  knowledge  of  figures  and  mer- 
cantile accountantfhip  may  be  of  ufe,  as  well  in  their  private 
affairs  *  as  thofe  which  concern  them  in  a  public  capacity  f  : 
as  alio  to  give  them  a  true  idea  of  the  art  of  merchandizing, 
in  order  the  more  familiarly  to  initiate  them  into  the  ftudies  of 
the  national  commerce  in  general.  Likewife  to  initiate  young 
perfons  of  quality  into  a  well-grounded  knowledge  in  the 
Public  Revenue,  the  Tariffs  in  relation  to  merchandizes 
in  foreign  nations,  and  Treaties  of  Commerce,  fubhit- 
ing  between  the  feveral  dates  of  Europe ;  for  all  thefe  might 
be  regularly  taught  in  this  college. 

*  '  Merchants  accounts,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  though  a  fcience 

■  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get  an  cftate,  ye;  poffi- 
'   bl v  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  ufe  and  efficacy  to 

■  make  him  preferve  the  eftate  he  has.      It  is  feldorn  ob- 

*  ferved,  that  he  who  keeps  an  accountof  his  income  and 
1  expences,  and  thereby  has  conitantly  under  view  the 
«  courfe  of  his  domeltic  affairs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin  :  and 
«  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  man  gets  behind  hand  before  he 

•  is  aware,  or  runs  farther  on,  when  he  is  once  in,  for 
«   want  of  this  care,  or  the  fkill  to  do  it.     I  would  there- 

•  fore  advife  all  gentlemen  to  learn  perfectly  merchants  ac- 
'  counts,    and   not   to  think  it  a  fkill  that  belongs  not  to 

•  them,  becaufe  it  has  received  it's  name,  and  has  been 
«  chiefly  praftifed  by  men  of  traffic' 

f  Befides,  fuch  is  the  excellency  of  this  art,  that  whoever  is 
fundamentally  grounded  in  it's  rationale,  will  as  familiarly 
apply  it  to  the  accounts  of  the  nation,  as  to  his  own  per- 
fonal  affairs.  None  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
theextenfive  application  of  this  method  of  account  keeping, 
will  think  this  is  faying  too  much  of  it.  See  the  article 
National  Accounts.  Of  what  benefit  this  may  prove 
to  the  nation,  and  how  ufeful  and  honourable  to  themfelves 
in  a  public  capacity,  need  not  be  faid. 

Of  the  dignity  of  the  Merchant,    and  the  confequences 
of  this  inftitution  to  the  Public. 

The  mercantile  (ration,  it  is  certain,  affords  as  large  a  pro- 
fpect  for  opulent  acquifitions  as  any  other  ;  and  eftates  got  by 
trade  have,  perhaps,  been  far  more  numerous,  than  thofe  by 
any  other  way  whatfoever.  [See  the  article  Commerce.] 
As  the  relation  a!fo  merchants  (land  in  to  the  community,  is 
not  inferior  to  moft  in  point  of  importance,  fo  neither  have 
they  been  behind-hand  with  any,  in  their  zealous  attachment 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  countries  and  princes,  that  have  duly 
protected  and  encouraged  them  in  their  commerce.  Hiftory 
furnifhes  remarkable  inftances  of  this.  At  prefent  we  fhall 
take  notice  of  a  few  only,  which  are  fufficient  to  endear  the 
character  of  a  merchant  to  every  nation,  that  depends  upon 
foreign  trade  for  it's  fupport. 

Charles  the  Vth,  emperor  of  Germany,  being  reduced  to 
great  dillrefs  by  the  unhappy  expedition  of  Tunis,  experi- 
enced a  powerful  fuccoiir  in  money  from  the  Fuggers,  a  fingle 
family  of  merchants  only,  but  at  that  time  the  moft  opulent 
and  diitinguifhed  traders  of  Auxbourgh.  For  the  fecurity 
and  repayment  of  thofe  large  fums,  wherewith  they  had  fup- 
plied  the  government,  his  imperial  majefty  gave  them  written 
obligations,  under  his  royal  hand  and  feal. 
To  give  a  demor.ftration  of  their  zeal  to  the  intereft  of  their 
country,  and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  his 
majefty,  thofe  merchants  requefted  the  emperor,  as  he  was 
one  day  taking  an  airing  by  their  houfe,  to  do  them  the 
honour  to  regale  himfelf,  to  which  his  majefty  readily  con- 
defcended.  After  the  collation  was  over,  thofe  merchants 
defired  permiffion  of  the  emperor  to  burn  a  faggot  of  cinna- 
mon in  the  hall,  where  the  entertainment  was  made,  not  on- 
ly with  intent  to  adminifter  all  they  could  to  his  majefty's  de- 
light, but  to  give  further  proof  of  their  hearty  affection  to 


his  perfon  and  government.  Which  they  did,  by  bundling 
up  thofe  bonds  of  fecurity  they  had  taken  for  their  money 
with  the  faggot,  and  fet  fire  to  them  before  the  emperor's  face. 
Another  inltance  not  lefs  remarkable,  is  that  of  the  memo- 
rable James  Cccur,  a  merchant  of  Bourges.  This  gentle- 
man alone,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels  and  the  certainty 
of  his  cafh,  humbled  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  fecured  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  lawful  heir  Charles  the  VJlth,  and 
by  him  to  the  branches  of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  conduct  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  is  another  ex- 
ample worthy  attention.  Thofe  gentlemen  being  highly  ex- 
afperated  by  the  demand  made  at  the  congrefs  of  Gertruv- 
denburgh  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  employing  his  troops  to  compel 
his  grandfon  Philip  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  to  abandon  the 
crown,  united  all  their  profits  together,  which  they  had  made 
by  trade  in  the  bpanifh  colonies  in  America,  and  generoufly 
laid  thirty-two  millions  in  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  throne; 
and  that  at  a  time  too,  when  the  finances  of  France  were 
totally  exhaufted,  by  a  feries  of  unfuccefsful  events:  which 
fuccour,  being  timely  applied,  vigoroufly  renewed  the  war, 
and  anfwered  the  end  of  that  nation. 

Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  our  own  countrymen,  the  founder  of 
a  college  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  convenience  of  the  tra- 
ders of  this  metropolis,  is  another  inftance  well  deferving 
our  notice,  as  it  manifefts  how  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  mer- 
chants, even  of  one  private  merchant,  to  fupport  govern- 
ments under  the  greateft  emergency. 

This. worthy  citizen  of  London  lived  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  the  Vlth,  who  was  confiderably  indebted  to  the 
merchants  of  Antwerp,  for  money  borrowed  at  intereft  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Payment  of  intereft  at 
that  time  being  a  great  incumbrance  to  the  nation,  various 
expedients  had  been  confulted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
to  dilcharge  thofe  debts  ;  which,  being  due  to  foreigners, 
brought  great  contempt  upon  the  crown,  and  the  public 
credit  of  England.  The  meafures  which  had  been  fuggeit- 
cd  for  repayment,  were,  either  to  tranfport  fo  much  trea-. 
fure  out  of  the  realm,  or  to  remit  the  fame  by  way  of  ex- 
change. 

The  kingdom  being  already  greatly  exha'jffed  of  its  gold 
and  filver,  the  former  was  impracticable,  without  being 
ruinous  to  trade;  and,  the  exchange  between  England  and 
Antwerp  being  at  no  more  than  fixtcen  fchillin^s  per  pound 
of  our  currency,  negociating  the  debt  by  foreign  bills  would, 
have  funk  the  exchange  (till  more  to  our  difadvantage.  By 
which  means  the  exportation  of  our  gold  and  filver  in  the 
way  of  trade,  would  have  been  more  and  more  augmented. 
Yet  for  the  nation  to  continue  in  debt,  was  ftill  increafing 
the  evil  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  as  the  creditors  were  foreigners, 
and  the  intereft  fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Befide,  the  credi- 
tors inlifted  on  their  money,  or  a  compliance  with  fuch  ufu- 
rious  meafures,  for  a  prolongation  of  time,  as  would  have 
brought  fuch  high  indignity  upon  the  nation,  as  to  have  dif- 
abled  them  from  borrowing  more  money,  but  upon  the  moft 
fcandalous  terms. 

And  yet,  more  money  the  government  wanted,  initead  of 
being  in  a  capacity  to  difcharge  the  old  debts.  Under  thefe 
circumfrances  the  nation  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  no  mea- 
fures could  be  thought  of  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  thefe 
embarraffments,  'till  Sir  Thomas  undertook  the  affair.  By 
whofe  great  knowledge  in  trade  and  fkill  in  the  exchanges, 
he  exonerated  the  nation  from  it's  weighty  incumbrances, 
without  fending  any  money  out  of  the  kingdom. 
And,  although  the  exchange  was  then  at  fixteen  fchillings, 
he  fo  wifely  managed  this  negociation,  that  he  paid  off  the 
king's  debts  as  they  fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and 
twenty  two  (hillings  per  pound.  Whereby  the  king  fawed 
no  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  marks  clear,  by  this  great 
merchant's  knowledge  in  the  exchanges. 
By  thus  raifing  the  exchange  alfo  fo  much  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, at  that  critical  conjuncture,  the  price  of  all  foreign 
commodities  fell  proportionably  *.  Which  faved  the  king- 
dom in  general,  and  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  no  lefs  than 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
more  :  a  round  fum  even  at  this  time  of  day,  but  would  now 
be  near  four  times  that  fum,  in  proportion  to  the  different  va- 
lues of  money. 

*  «  Whoever  defires  to  know  the  ftate  of  our  foreign  trade, 

*  or  our  fituation  as  to  tranfaclions  in  money  with  other 

*  countries,  unlefs  where  fubfidies  are  paid  to  princes  a- 

*  broad,  armies  or  fleets  maintained,  or  the  dividends  or 
'  ftate  of  our  flocks  belonging  to  foreigners,  may  have  in- 
'  fluence  :  unlefs  in  thefe  cafes,  the  courfe  of  exchangein- 
«  dicates  the  ftate  of  our  commerce,  as  truly  as  the  pulfe 
'  does  that  of  the  human  body.'  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Ta- 
bles of  the  Affays  of  foreign  Coins.  See  the  ar;icles  Coin,- 
Balance  of  Trade,  Exchange. 

"When exchange  is  againft  anation,  thegoodsexported  from 
that  nation  are  fold  for  fo  much  lefs,  and  goods  imported 
from  the  other  fo  much  dearer  as  the  exchange  is  above  th« 
par;  fo  that  theexchange,  being  once  againft  anation,  con- 
tributes to  keep  itfelf  fo.  Theexchange  with  Holland  be- 
ing 
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Ing  generally  agarnft  England,  in  time  of*  peace  as  well  as 
war,  afie&s  this  kingdom  more  than,  perhaps,  has  been  fo 
thoroughly  weighed  and  confidered,  as  could  be  defued  ; 
for  as  Amlteidam  is  made  the  center  of  commercial  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  us  and  Holland,  muft  proportionably 
affect  that  between  us  and  other  countries  with  which  we 
have  dealing-- ;  more  efpecially  with  thofe  we  negociate 
bills  with  always  through  the  medium  of  Holland.  See 
the  article  Holland. 

Nor  did  the  advantages  to  the  nation  from  the  eminent  fkill 
of  this  great  Englifh  merchant,  terminate  here  only.  For, 
as,  when  the  exchange  was  fo  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England,  gold  and  filver  were  daily  exported  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  great  plenty  ;  fo  by  wifely  raifing  it,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  money  negociations  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  he  caufed 
the  fame  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  general  emolument 

&  o         '  to 

of  the  whole  trading  intereft. 

Nor  did  the  wifdom  of  Sir  Thomas's  counfels  prove  only  of 
the  higheft  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edward's  reign, 
but  to  thofe  of  his  fuccefTors,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Ellza- 
beth  ;  both  of  thefe  princefTes  having  made  choice  of  him 
for  the  management  of  their  money,  and  their  mercantile 
affairs.  With  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  in  fo  high  efteem, 
that  fhe  not  only  knighted  him,  a  matter  of  very  high  dig- 
nity in  thofe  days,  but  honoured  him  in  every  refpect ;  and 
came  in  perfon  to  the  Exchange,  which  he  had  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  the  merchants  and  honour  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  caufed  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds 
and  a  trumpet,  the  Royal  Exchange:  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  Royal 
Merchant. 

Thomas  Sutton,  Efq;  another  renowned  Englifh  merchant, 
and  founder  of  the  Charter- Houfe  in  London,  an  act  of  be- 
nevolence worthy  of  a  great  prince,  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  by  being  the  grand  inftru- 
ment  of  getting  the  Spanifn  bills  protelted  at  Genoa,  in  I  587, 
retarded,  for  a  whole  year,  the  failing  of  the  Spanifn  arma- 
da, defigned  to  enflavc-  thefe  kingdoms,  which  proved  the 
happy  means  of  defeating  the  invalion. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  memorable  feats  performed  by  mer- 
chants, by  private  merchants  only  ;  and  thefe,  without  par 
ticularizing  more,  are  fufheient  to  evince  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  fuggefted  to  their  eternal  honour.  And,  although, 
great  llatefmen,  admirals,  and  generals,  with  the  aid  of  the 
public  purfe,  and  their  thoufands  and  their  ten  thoufands  to 
co-operate  with  them,  may  perform  great  atchievements  ; 
set  we  find  that  one  family  of  merchants  has  been  the  fup- 
port  of  an  emperor  in  great  diftrefs ;  that  another  Angle  mer- 
chant alone  gave  the  crown  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  that 
one  was  a  principal  caufc  of  defeating  the  Spanifh  armada, 
and  another  the  reltorerof  the  public  credit  of  England,  and 
the  honour  of  the  crown,  when  in  great  contempt  amongft 
all  the  princes  of  Europe:  and  may  be  truly  faid,  in  concert 
with  that  able  minifter  Walfingham,  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  commerce  and  navigation  we  enjoy  at 
prefent. 

But  it  is  not  needful  to  go  far  back  for  inftaqces  of  the  emi- 
nent fervices  that  merchants  have  manifefted  to  the  Britifh 
empire  in  particular;  it  is  recent  in  every  one's  memory, 
that,  in  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  the  fupport  of  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  fecurity  of  the 
pftabiifhment  of  the  prefent  moft  auguft,  and  illuftrjous  royal 
family  upon  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  was  owing  to 
that  glorious  and  ever-memorable  aflbciation  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  loyal  city  of  London. 
The  merit  of  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  character  in  trade  can- 
not, in  the  general,  be  meafured,  but  by  thofe  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  trading  negociations.  As  they  pafs 
through  life  without  much  eclat,  the  world  is  little  acquaint- 
ed with  their  important  fervices  and  utility  to  the  ftate; 
whilft  the  hiftories  of  men  in  great  public  capacities  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  reprefentation.  Yet  certainly  that  is  the  more  profitable  ad- 
monition, which  is  drawn  from  the  eminent  virtues  of  men, 
who  move  in  a  fphere  nearer  levelled  to  the  common  reach, 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  fplendid  portrait  of  the 
victories  and  tranfaclions  of  great  ftatefmen  and  commanders ; 
which  ferve  but  for  the  imitation  of  few,  and  make  rather 
for  the  oftentation,  than  the  true  inftruction  of  human  life. 
It  is  from  the  practice  and  example  of  perfons  of  private  con- 
dition, that  we  are  more  naturally  taught  to  excel  in  our 
private  capacities:  and,  had  we  the  genuine  hiftories  of 
many  eminent  merchants,  giving  a  lively  idea  of  their  rife 
and  progrefs  in  bufinefs,  and  of  the  important  fervice  they 
have  been  to  their  refpective  communities,  they  would  na- 
turally incite  the  trading  part  of  this  nation  to  emulate  their 
accomplifhments :  and  this  would  prove  a  more  effectual 
means  to  produce  a  race  of  fkilful  Britifh  traders,  than  ro- 
mantic narratives  a  race  of  heroes. 

Nor  has  the  fecurity  of  {rates  and  empires  been  only  ow- 
ing to  the  occafional  zealous  exertion  of  the  wifdom  and 
the  power  of  met  chants,  but  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  the 
daily  and  perpetual  fupport  of  all  trading  countries.  For, 
V  ol.  Ii. 


33  nations  are  at  prefent  circumftar.ced,  thofe  which  are  fo 
fituate,  as  to  be  obliged  to  fubftft  chiefly  within  themfelves, 
and  without  any  intercourfe  of  commerce  with  others,  can 
never  be  able  to  maintain  fo  great  a  fbare  of  power,  as  thofe 
which  carry  on  an  extended  foreign  traffic.  Domeftic  trade, 
only  fhifting  property  from  hand  to  hand,  cannot  increafe 
the  riches  and  power  of  a  nation  ;  whilft  foreign  trade,  un- 
der wife  laws  and  regulations,  bringing  in  a  conftant  ba- 
lance of  treafure  in  favour  of  a  nation,  will  proportionably 
augment  it's  weight  of  intereft,  and  at  length  give  it  the 
balance  of  power. 

Great-Britain  being  encompafTed  with  powerful  nations,  who 
are  earneftly  bent  on  cultivating  the  arts  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  addrefs  and  po- 
licy ;  muff  fhe  not  foon  become  a  facrifice  to  thofe  neigh- 
bouring potentates,  if  deftitute  of  a  race  of  ingenious  and 
well  accompljfhed  merchants  I  For,  as  thefe  are  the  only 
fource  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  fhe  could  not  long  continue, 
but  by  their  means,  that  happy  independent  empire  (he  is  at 
prefent. 

1  he  philofopher  may  arrive  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement 
in  agriculture,  arts,  and  fciences ;  the  hufbandman,  the  ar- 
tizan,  and  manufacturer,  may  reduce  this  fpeculative  know- 
ledge to  practical  ufes,  with  the  greateft  fkill  and  dexterity 
on  their  parts ;  governments  may  enact  the  wifeft  laws,  and 
give  all  defirable  encouragement  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce, yet  what  will  thefe  avail,  without  the  penetration 
and  fagacity  of  the  merchant,  to  propagate  the  produce  of 
our  lands,  and  the  labour  of  our  artirts  and  manufacturers 
into  foreign  countries,  with  advantage  to  the  ftate  as  well  as 
to  himfelf  ? 

'  It  is  foreign  trade,  fays  a  great  lawyer  *,  that  is  the  main 
4  fbeet  anchor  of  us  iflanders ;  without  which  the  genius  of 
4  all  our  ufeful  ftudies,  and  the  which  renders  men  famous 

*  and  renowned,  would  make  them  ufelels  and  infignificant 
4  to  the  public.     When  man  has  fathomed  the  bottom  of  all 

*  knowledge,  what  is  it  if  not  reduced  to  practice,  other 
4  than  empty  notion  f  ?  If  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were 
'  learned  in  all  the  languages  between  the  riling  and  letting 
'  of  the  fun,  did  know  and  underftand  the  fituation  of  aU 
4-  places,  ports,  and  countries,  and  the  nature  of  all  mer- 
chandize and  commodities,    were  acquainted   with  the  or- 

*  der  and  motion  of  all  the  (tars,  knew  how  to  take  the  la- 
4  titude  and  longitude,  and  were  perfectly  read  in  the  art  of 

*  navigation,  to  what  purpofe  would  all  be,  if  there  were 
4  no  foreign  trade  ?  We  fhould  have  no  fhips  to  navigate  to 

*  thofe  countries,    nor  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  lan- 

*  guages,    nor  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  commodities;    what 

*  would  this  ifland  be  but  a  place  of  confinement  to  the  in- 

*  habitants,  who,  without  it,  could  be  but  a  kind  of  her-' 

*  mits,  as  being  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  :  it  is 
'  foreign  trade  that  renders  us  rich,  honourable,  and  great; 
'  that  gives  us  a  name  and  efteem  in  the  world;  that  makes 
'  us  mafters  of  the  treafures  of  other  nations  and  countries, 
'  and  begets  and  maintains  our  fhips  and  feamen,  the  walls 
c  and  bulwarks  of  our  country  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  foreign 
'  trade,  what  would  become  of  the  revenue  for  cuftoms,  and 

*  what  would  the  rents  of  our  lands  be  ?  The  cuftoms  would 
'  totally  fail,  and  our  gentlemens  rents  of  thoufands  per 
'  annum  would  dwindle  into  hundreds.' 

*  Molloy  De  Jure  Maritimo  &  Navali. 

t  Every  ftep  that  is  made  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
whether  it  proceed  from  reading,  oblervation,  or  experi- 
ence, ought  to  be  applied  to  the  affairs  and  tranfaclions  of 
life  j  for  this  is,  in  truth,  the  only  proper  ufe  of  all  kinds 
of  ftudy;  which,  without  it  becomes  not  only  an  ufelels, 
but  a  troubiefome  fort  of  pedantry,  more  calculated  to  in- 
terrupt and  confound,  than  to  ferve  and  promote  a  true  ge- 
nius. Effay  on  the  Education  of  a  Nobleman,  printed  1 736. 

Since  then  it  is  fo  unexceptionably  apparent,  that  foreign 
traffic  is  our  grand  prefervative  both  by  fea  and  land,  and 
fince,  as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  jultly  obferves,  M£Rchants 
and  Traders  are  in  a  State,  what  the  Blood  is 
to  the  Body,  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  this  part  of  the 
community  is  moft  certainly  of  the  laft  importance  to  the 
whole  Britifh  empire. 

From  thefe  confiderations  there  naturally  arifes  the  idea  of 
dignity,  as  infeparably  annexed  to  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  he  being  a  piincipal  party  in  the  fecurity  and  prefer- 
vation,  as  well  as  in  the  conftant  fupport  of  the  kingdom: 
and  from  hence  we  may  prefume  it  is,  that  family  alliances 
have  been  fo  frequently  contracted  between  the  gentry  and 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  [See  the  article  Commerce.  J 
'  Nor,  fays  the  learned  bifhop  Sprat,    ought  our  gentry  to 

*  be  averfe  from  the  promoting  of  trade,  out  of  any  little 

*  jealoufy,  that  thereby  they  (hall  debafe  themfelves,  and 
"  corrupt  their  blood  :  for  they  are  to  know,  that  traffic  and 

*  commerce  have  given  mankind  a  higher  degree  than  any 
4  title  of  nobility,  even  that  of  civility  and  humanity  itfelf, 
4  And  at  this  time,  efpecially  above  all  others,  they  have  no 
4  reafon  to  defpife  trade  as  below  them,  when  it  has  fo  great 

*  an  influence  on  the  very  government  of  the  world  *.' 


Vide  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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There  are  but  few  who  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  them-  j 
felves  in  any  eminent  degree,  in  the  grand  leading  debates  of 
fenates ;  much  fewer  of  conducting  fleets,  armies,  or  the 
councils  of  princes.  The  talents  of  a  Burleigh  or  a  Col- 
bert are  very  rare  indeed,  fo  are  thofe  of  a  Blake  or  a 
Marlborough.  But  every  tolerable  capacity  may  make  a 
pretty  good  figure  in  trade,  by  being  bred  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  propofed  inftitution.  And  as  amongft  thefe 
there  will  be,  doubtlefs,  different  degrees  of  capacities,  as 
well  as  of  affiduity  and  application,  the  young  perfon  who 
fhall  happily  have  an  extraordinary  turn  for  mercantile  ac- 
quirements, may  become  a  Grefham,  a  Barnard,  a  Gore, 
Vanneck,  &c.  whilft  the  fame  genius  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  any  branch  of  the  civil  government,  might  have  lived  and 
died,  perhaps,  in  obfcurity. 

As  in  thefe  feveral  capacities  there  is  but  one  path  to  great- 
nefs,  and  few  amongft  a  numerous  gentry  have  opportunity 
or  abilities  to  become  eminent  therein,  many  of  the  younger 
branches  of  our  beft  families  pafs  their  days  in  an  inglorious 
eafe,  quite  loft  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  public :  whereas, 
if  they  turned  their  eyes  to  commerce,  it  would  furnifh  them 
with  a  thoufand  means,  whereby  they  might  promote  them- 
felves, and  reflect  a  luftre  on  their  ancient  ftock. 
Merchants,  it  is  true,  have  no  exemption  from  thofe  cafual- 
ties,  to  which  the  whole  human  fpecies  is  liable;  yet,  in 
the  way  of  trade,  thefe  are  often  balanced  by  prosperous 
contingencies.  When  it  happens  otherwife,  the  really  un- 
fortunate fcarce  ever  want  fuccour  in  diftrefs.  Even  when 
misfortunes  have  proceeded  from  unhappy  miftakes  in  point 
of  conduct,  yet,  where  neither  integrity  and  fkill  have  been 
wanting,  fuch  rarely  fail  to  rife  again,  in  fome  reputable 
channel  of  bufinefs  or  other,  dependent  on  merchants  ;  of 
which  there  are  numberlefs  inftances.  For  it  is  no  undeferv- 
ing  encomium  on  the  trading  clafs  of  the  community,  to  fay 
of  them,  that  no  perfons,  under  the  heavens,  fhew  greater 
humanity  and  generofity,  towards  an  unfortunate  yet  up- 
right fel low- trader :  which  confideration  is  no  fmall  induce- 
ment for  the  younger  branches  of  our  moft  honourable  fa- 
milies to  engage  in  commerce. 

Moreover,  when  it  fo  falls  out,  that  any  of  oUr  noble  and 
honouiable  families  enjoy  a  numerous  progeny,  and  the  pa- 
trimonial eftate  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  fortunes  to  the 
younger,  wherein  lies  the  indignity  for  the  elder  to  be  pri- 
vately interefted  with  a  younger  brother  of  abilities  bred  to 
merchandizing  ?  Might  not  fuch  meafures  contribute  to  free 
the  family  inheritance  from  too  weighty  incumbrances  ?  If 
the  fortune  of  the  younger  does  not  happen  to  be  competent, 
wherewith  to  carry  on  that  compafs  of  lucrative  commerce 
that  prefents  itfelf,  an  additional  capital  will  enable  him  to 
do  it :  and  the  elder,  having  a  proportion  of  the  profits  for 
the  hazards  he  runs,  will  afford  him  better  intereft  for  money 
than  he  can  otherwife  make  at  prefent.  It  is  the  conftant 
practice  in  Holland  and  Italy,  for  thofe  of  the  higheft  ho- 
nour to  be  interefted  in  this  manner  with  merchants  of  emi- 
nence ;  and  in  France  this  practice  has  been  thought  fo  bene- 
ficial to  the  ftate,  that  it  has  been  encouraged  and  enforced 
by  feveral  royal  edicts  *.  And,  perhaps,  this  has  not  been  a 
ftroke  of  policy  the  leaft  refined  for  the  advancement  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  that  kingdom  ;  fuch  meafures  fre- 
quently fupplying  private  traders  with  as  large  capitals  in 
trade  as  they  can  employ  therein,  and  thofe  upon  terms  quite 
eafy  and  agreeable.  Engagements  of  this  nature  are  called 
by  the  French  Societez  en  commandites  f .  See  the  article 
Anonymous. 

*  This  edict  is  fo  remarkable  as  to  deferve  notice. 
EDIT    DU    ROY, 
Portant  que  les  nobles  pourront  faire  le  commerce  de  mer, 
fans  deroger  a  la  nobleffe.  Donne  a  S.Germain  en  Laye, 
au  mois  d'Aouft  1669. 

LOUIS  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roy  de  France  &  de  Na- 
varre :  A  tous  prefens  &  a  venir,  falut ;  Comme  le  com- 
merce &  particulierement  celui  qui  fe  fait  par  mer,  eft  la 
fource  feconde,  qui  apporte  l'abondance  dans  les  etats,  &  la 
repandfur  les  fujets  a  proportion  de  leur  induftrie,  &deleur 
travail,  &  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  moyen  pour  acquerir  du  bien, 
qui  foit  plus  innocent,  &  plus  legitime  :  aufli  a-t-il  toiijours 
cte  en  grande  confideration  parmi  les  nations  les  mieux  po- 
lies,  &  uni verfellement  bien  recti,  comme  des  plus  honneftes 
occupations  de  la  vie  civile,  &c.  &c.  A  ces  caufes,  defi- 
rant  ne  rien  obmettre  de  ce  qui  peut  d'avantage  exciter  nos 
lujets  a  s 'engager  dans  le  commerce,  &le  rendre  plus  florif- 
fant,  &  de  notre  grace  fpeciale,  pleine  puiflance  &  auterite 
royale,  nous  avons  dit,  &  declare,  &  par  ces  prefentes  fig- 
nees  de  notre  main,  difons,  8c  declarons,  voulons  &  nous 
plait,  que  tous  gentils-hommts  puiflantpareuxoupar  per- 
fonnes  interpofees,  entrer  en  fociete,  &  prendre  part  dans 
les  vaifleaux  merchands,  dcnrees  &  merchandifes  d'iceux 
fans  que  pour  raifon  de  ce,  ils  foient  cenfez  &  reputez  de- 
roger anoblefle,  pourvutoutefois  qu'ils  ne  vendent  point  en 
detail,  &c.  &c. 

Signe  LOUIS,  &  fur  le  reply  par  le  roy,  COLBERT. 
This  was  (Irongly  enforced  again  by  another  edidl  in  De- 
cember 1 701 ,  which  is  called  Edit  du  roy,  qui  permet  aux 
nobles,  a*cepte  ceux  qui  font  revetus  de  charges  de  magi- 
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ftralure,  de  faire  commerce  en  gros,  &  qui  declare  quels 
font  les  merchands  &  les  negocians  en  gros. 
t  Celui  qui  voudra  faire  fociete  en  commandite,  dof  jotter  lei 
yeux  fur  un  merchand  qui  foit  homme  de  bien,  &  capable 
des  manufactures,  ou  du  commerce  qu'il  veut  entreprendre ; 
car  ce'lt  fur  fa  fidelite,  &  fon  induftrie  qu"il  doit  fonder  l'ef- 
fperance  qu'il  a  de  profiter  en  lui  conliant  fon  argent,  &c. 
Parfait  Negociant,   Savary. 

Perfons  of  low  grovelling  minds,  and  little  indufrry  them- 
felves, are  often  ftrangely  chagrined  and  irritated  aoainft 
thofe  who  attempt  any  thing  new  in  the  public  fen  ice,  though 
high  commendable  in  itfelf,  and  the  very  attempt  highly 
meritorious.  With  fuch  fordid  and  pitiful  fpirits,  theflia- 
dow  of  novelty,  in  any  undertaking,  is  condemnation  fuffi- 
cient.  As  fuch  deferve  rather  pity  or  contempt,  we  fhall 
only  comfort  them  with  what  that  wife  and  public-fpirited 
prelate,  bifhop  Sprat*,  has  again  obferved  ;  who,  fpeakin* 
of  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
fays,  •  That,  if  all  things  which  are  new  be  deftructive,  all 

*  the  feveral  means  and  degrees  by  which  mankind  has  rifen 
'  to  the  perfection  of  arts  were  to  be  condemned.     If  fo,  to 

*  be  the  author  of  new  things,  be  a  crime,  how  will  the  fitft 

*  civilizers  of  men  and  makers  of  laws,  and  founders  of  go- 

*  vernments  efcape  ?  Whatever  now  delights  us  in  the  works 
'  of  nature,  that  excels  the  rudenefs  of  the  firft  creation,  is 
'  new.     Whatever  we  fee  in  cities  or  houfes  above  the  firft 

*  wildnefs  of  fields,  and  meannefs  of  cottages,  and  naked- 
'  nefs  of  men,  had  it's  time,  when  this  imputation  of  no- 

*  velty  might  as  well  have  been  laid  to  its  charge.  It  is  not 
'  therefore  an  offence  to  profsfs   the  introduction  of  new 

*  things,  unlefs  that  which  is  introduced  prove  pernicious  in 

*  itfelf,  or  cannot  be  brought  in  without  the  extirpation  of 
'  others  which  are  better.' 

*  Vide  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

As  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  alledged  againff  the  prefent 
inftitution,  it's  novelty,  with  the  judicious  part  of  mankind, 
will  render  it  the  more  praife-worthy  ;  it  requiring  greater 
indufiry,  and  different  talents  to  ftrike  cut  new  paths  to 
knowledge,  rather  than  fupinely  to  plod  on  in  the  old,  when 
much  better  can  be  found. 

And,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  glorious  fpirit  in  the  legiflature 
to  promote  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  to  the  utmoft  ;  as  his 
majefty  himielf  has,  by  his  royal  fpeech  from  the  throne,  ex- 
preffed  his  earneft  recommendation  of,  and  his  hearty  con- 
currence *  with,  every  wife  meafure  to  advance  the  national 
commerce  ;  we  may  reafonably  hope,  this  our  humble  at- 
tempt will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  true  friends  to 
our  trading  intereft. 

*  '  Let  me  earneftly  recommend  to  you  the  advancement  of 
'  our  commerce,  and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  in  which 
'  you  may  depend  on  my  hearty  concurrenc  and  encou- 
'  ragement.'     His  Majefty 's  Speech,  Nov.  29,  1748. 

It  is  no  great  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation,  that  there  mould 
be  a  neceflity  for  the  younger  fons  of  our  nobility  and  sentry 
to  be  fent  to  Holland  and  elfewhere  out  of  the  kingdom,  for 
mercantile  qualifications.  But,  when  we  have  an  inftitution 
within  ourfclves  far  fuperiortoany  in  cher  countries,  it  will 
be  as  little  credit  as  advantage  to  Britifh  youth,  to  go  abroad 
for  what  they  can  have  much  better  at  home. 
And,  if  a  young  gentleman  is  intended  to  fettle  in  a  count- 
ing-houfe  abroad,  or  to  travel  before  he  enters  into  trade  for 
himfelf,  his  having  fpent  a  few  years  under  this  inftitution, 
will  far  better  capacitate  him  to  reap  proper  advantage  bv  ci- 
ther, than  the  crude,  immethodical,  and  narrow  way  can, 
in  which  the  generality  are  bred  at  prefent. 
It  is  eafy  enough  to  hit  blots,  and  to  point  out  evils  highly 
detrimental  to  the  community.  The  many  wife  maydif- 
cern  the  grievance  and  lament  it,  but  the  remedy  generally 
lies  deep,  and  in  the  hands  of  few;  and  to  thofe  few  is  the 
world  indebted,  for  the  execution  of  all  defigns  of  public 
utility  and  happinefs.  Whether  fuch  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
prefent,  is  fubmitted  to  thofe  who  are  judges  of  it's  merit 
and  tendency. 

Before  I  draw  to  the  conclufion,  I  would  defire  the  reader 
will  pleafe  to  fuppofe  the  following  plain  cafe,  viz.  that  two 
young  perfons,  of  equal  age  and  abilities,  are  placed  in  the 
refpecting  counting-  houfes  of  their  own  fathers,  who  are 
merchants  inferior  to  none  for  eminence,  fkill,  and  ingenui- 
ty in  their  profeffion,  and  both  equally  folicitous  that  their 
fons  fhould  become  fo  likewife  :  let  it  be  further  fuppofed, 
that  the  one  of  thofe  young  perfons  is  bred,  previously  to  his 
being  taken  into  bufinefs  under  his  father,  a  few  years  under 
the  propofed  inftitution,  at  the  age  propofed,  and  the  other 
not,  but  is  turned  into  his  father's  counting-  houfe  as  raw  and 
as  ignorant  as  the  generality  really  are  ;  I  would  appeal  to 
every  man  of  fenfe  and  impartiality,  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
ufcfulnefs  of  our  plan,  and  capable  of  fetting  a  due  value 
upon  a  proper  mencantile  qualification,  which  of  thofe  young 
people  is  likely  to  become  the  beft  accomplifhed  merchant, 
and  to  be  the  moft  profperous  in  his  employment? 
Could  the  experiment  be  fairly  tried,  is  there  not  all  imagin- 
able reafon  to  believe,  that  the  one  would  be  better  qualified 
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for  bufinefs,  by  being  a  Tingle  year  afterwards  only  in  his  fa- 
ther's counting-houfe,  than  the  other  would  in  three,  or  per- 
haps in  five  years ?  The  one  would  be  capable  of  making  a 
o-ood  judgment  of  all  he  law  tranfa&ed  without  any  induc- 
tion, and  thereby  might  naturally  delight  in  bufinefs;  while 
the  other,  for  want  of  the  like  foundation,  might  never  un- 
derstand his  bufinefs  as  he  ought,  and  therefore  take  an  in- 
vincible difrelifh  to  it;  whereby,  inftead  of  becoming  the 
complete  merchant  defired,  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
come only  an  eternal  difquietude  to  the  beft  of  parents. 
If  this  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  cafe,  when  a  young  per- 
fon  is  bred,  even  under  the  eye  of  an  own  father,  anxious 
for  his  fon's  welfare,  what  may  we  prefume  to  be  the  confe- 
quen.ee,  when  he  has  not  the  like  happy  opportunity  of  being 
trained  up  under  a  parent  r  When  this  is  the  cafe,  is  it  not 
the  moft  advifeable  for  fuch  a  young  gentleman  to  lay  the  beft 
foundation  he  can,  before  he  enters  into  any  merchant's 
counting-houfe  whatever  ?  For,  if  he  fails  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  honour  and  Skill,  of  one  who  does  not  intend 
only  to  take  his  money,  but  do  him  juftice,  will  not  a  young 
perfon  fo  previoufly  accomplished,  as  we  propofe,  be  infi- 
nitely more  capable  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  fituation, 
than  one  destitute  of  thofe  advantages  ? 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  perfon  is  not  fo  happy  as 
to  fall  into  fuch  a  merchant's  counting-houfe,  is  it  not  highly 
prudential,  that  he  mould  be  fecure  of  a  good  foundation 
before-hand,  in  order  to  make  the  beft  advantage  under  the 
worft  fituation  ? 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  inftitution  is  in- 
tended to  train  up  the  young  merchant  from  15  to  19  years 
of  age,  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  him  than  he  is,  by  be- 
iiv  bred  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  admiffion  into  any  mer- 
chant's practical  counting-houfe ;  wherein,  if  we  fuppofe 
him  placed  for  three  or  four  years  more,  he  may  be  then  fuf- 
ficiently  accomplished  to  hazard  his  eftate  in  trade,  and  not 
before.     But, 

That  experienced  merchant  Sir.  Francis  Brewfter,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Hid,  has  propofed  a  diffe- 
rent way  of  breeding  up  young  merchants  of  condition  and 
fortune  to  practical  commerce  ;  which,  as  it  feems  to  coincide 
in  fame  refpedt,  with  our  propofed  inftitution  of  a  mercantile 
<  fege,  tie  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  with  that  merchant's 
fe  imeats :  and,  indeed,  if  our  young  merchant  was  firft  re- 
gularly trained  up  in  the  literary  mercantile  college  we  would 
tStabliSh,  his  entrance  into  Sir  Francis's  college,  if  well  re- 
gulated for  the  purpofe,  might,  perhaps,  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter qualify  him  for  practical  trade,  than  the  ordinary  way  of 
going  apprentice  generally  does. 

'  I  think  it  a  mortal  diftemper,  fays  Sir  Francis,  in  trade  (nor 
to  b~  cured,  becaufe  in  the  firft  concoction)  that  we  have  fo  few 
men  of  univerfity  learning  converfant  in  true  mercantile  em- 
ployments :  if  were  there  as  much  care  to  have  men  of  the  beft 
heads  and  education  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the  law,  the  nation 
would  fetch  more  from  abroad,  and  fpend  lefs  in  law-fuits  at 
home.  We  have  it  reckoned  up  by  the  infallible  author,  as  the 
glory  of  a  city,  That  her  merchants  were  princes  and  nobles  ; 
their  bufinefs  and  tranfaclions  in  the  world  with  fuch,  is  more 
than  belongs  to  any  other  iett  of  men :  would  it  not  then  be  the 
honour  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  profit,  to  have  men  of  the  beft 
fenfe  and  learning  in  the  foreign  negoce  of  a  kingdom  ?  If 
fuch  had  been  in  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  we  had  not  loft  the  moft  confiderable 
navigating  trade  and  employment  of  our  feamen. 
It  would  be  an  aftonifliing  obfervation  to  men  of  any  country 
but  our  own,  to  fee  more  heads  employed  in  Weftminfter- 
Hall  to  divide  the  gain  of  the  nation,  than  there  are  heads  on 
the  Exchange  to  gather  it  together.  I  have  fometimes  thought, 
that,  if  thefe  kingdoms  lay  not  under  the  confufion  and  un- 
intelligiblenefs  of  underftanding  in  trade,  as  the  builders  of 
Babel  did  in  languages,  we  might,  without  the  fin  of  thofe 
arrogant  architects,  erect  fuch  towers  in  trade,  as  might 
overtop  the  univerfe  in  that  myftery. 

We  fee  how  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  improved  in  this 
kingdom  within  the  compafs  of  one  century,  but  amongft  them 
all  the  merchant's  part  the  leaft:  and  the  reafon  is  plain,  men 
of  imall  learning  and  moderate  underftanding  are  generally 
put  in  it :  for,  though  there  are  fome  excellent  parts  and 
clean  heads  among  them,  yet  the  major  part  are  not  fo  polifh- 
ed  :  I  fpeak  not  this  to  abate  therefpeet  that  I  Shall  always 
think  is  due  to  the  profeffion,  and  all  men  in  it,  but  we  know 
it  is  the  vanity  of  the  nation :  fcarce  a  tradesman  but  if  he 
have  a  fon  that  a  country  fchoolmafter  tells  him  would  make 
a  fcholar,  becaufe  he  learns  his  grammar  well,  but  immedi- 
ately partes  the  approbation  of  his  kindred,  who  judge  it  pity 
fo  hopeful  a  youth  fhould  be  loft  in  trade,  the  univerfity  is 
the  only  foil  fit  for  him  to  be  planted  in. 
By  fuch  difpofition  of  the  youth  of  our  nation,  many  a  good 
tradesman  is  loft,  and  poor  Scholars  in  every  refpefl  made; 
and,  if  this  humour  prevails  in  mechanics,  and  men  of  ordi- 
nary quality,  much  more,  and  with  better  pretenfions,  it  af- 
feds  our  gentry  ;  to  be  fure  the  eldeft  fon  is  above  trade,  and 
if  the  younger  be  of  a  quaint  and  ftudious  temper,  they  are 
thought  fit  for  the  law,  not  many  for  the  pulpit,  which  I  con 
fefs  1  likewife  think  a  miftake  in  our  gentry  :  had  we  more  0 
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them  in  the  clergy,  we  fhould  have  fewer  to  defpife,  that 
might  be  better  builders  of  houfes  than  of  the  church. 
But,  to  return  to  what  I  obferve  of  the  improvement  in  all 
the  employments  in  the  kingdom,  I  fee  none  that  have  ar- 
rived to  that  vaft  increafe  as  thofe  in  the  law:  this,  perhaps, 
is  accounted  an  evil,  but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  that  long 
robe  ,  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  to  wifh  them  among  us, 
[the  merchants]  but  not  with  their  bar-gowns ;  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  lock  better  in  a  Counting-House  than  in 
the  Temple;  and,  had  the  humour  of  our  anceftors  run 
that  way  as  much  as  it  did  for  the  law,  there  might  have  been 
as  great  an  enlargement  in  maritime  traffic  and  navigation, 
as  there  is  now  of  the  laws  :  I  prefume  none  will  fay,  that 
they  began  with  equal  numbers  ;  trade  had  the  primogeni- 
ture, and  fet  forth  with  the  employment  of  the  people,  be- 
fore there  could  be  work  for  lawyers  ;  and  I  believe  thofe  of 
beft  value  amongft  them  do  not  think  their  growth  and  gain 
contribute  to  either  in  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  though 
without  the  profelTion  there  can  be  no  fecuring  property;  but, 
perhaps,  the  numbers  make  more  work  than  there  would  be 
if  they  were  lefs :  Hamburgh,  though  a  place  of  great  trade, 
allows  but  two  :  and,  though  our  foreign  plantations  are  fill- 
ed with  men  of  no  better  principles  than  they  leave  behind 
them,  yet  they  have  few  among  them  who  raife  their  fortunes 
by  the  law;  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given,  but  that  there 
is  not  a  foundation  and  nurfery  for  that  profeffion  to  breed 
up  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in. 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  fubject,  becaufe  there  feems  to 
me  an  expedient  in  this  matter ;  and  that  is,  to  make  fuch 
provifion  for  noblemens  and  gentlemens  children,  as  maybe 
equally  reputable  with  the  inns  of  court,  for  young  gentle- 
men to  come  to  from  the  uuiverfities,  and,  with  lefs  charge 
than  their  expence  in  feven  years  ftudying  the  law,  become 
expert  in  trade. 

To  be  thus  managed  :  in  each  maritime  city  and  confiderable 
port  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  a  College  built,  in  which 
there  may  be  fome  perfons  of  experience  in  trade,  to  teach 
and  direct  in  the  myftery  of  it,  to  all  parts  of  the  world  :  and, 
that  they  may  have  the  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  that  every 
perfon  entering  himfelf  into  the  fociety  may  be  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  thoufand  pounds  ftock,  which  will  make  a  capital, 
perhaps,  of  20  or  30,000!.  fterling,  to  traffic  with  in  30 
cities,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  :  they  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  five 
years  in  this  fociety,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  to  receive 
the  principal  they  brought,  allowing  the  cafualty  of  profit  and 
lofs,  as  it  happens :  going  thus  out,  they  will  be  entered  in 
trade,  and  probably  have  a  fund  to  begin  with;  and,  by  this 
means,  trade  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  perfons  of 
learning  and  confideration  in  the  nation,  and  likewife  pre- 
ferve  from  misfortunes  numbers  that  now  mifcarry  in  their 
ftudies  of  the  law,  through  ill  converfation,  and  having  no 
employments. 

To  this  project  (a  word  now  traduced  to  contempt,  though 
in  itfelf  of  good  Signification  both  for  peace  and  war)  I  fore- 
fee  two  objections  that  will  be  made  againft  it,  and  they  are 
thefe : 

Firft,  This  will  make  too  many  merchants. 
Secondly,  That  this  will  leave  no  room  for  younger  brothers, 
that  have  nothing  to  prefer  them  in  the  world  but  a  fmall 
fum  to  put  them  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  by  which  they 
often  raife  their  fortunes  in  the  world. 

To  the  firft  I  anfwer,  That  the  evil  of  having  too  many  mer- 
chants is  in  the  numbers  that  are  bred  up  from  apprentices, 
many  of  which,  coming  into  bufinefs  without  Funds,  ftrain 
their  credit,  which  to  keep  above  water,  they  are  forced  to 
venture  at  all  ways  that  have  but  a  probability  of  fuccefs,  to 
keep  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  and  then,  to  comply  with  their 
credit,  often  fell  to  lofsv  which  in  the  end  brings  them  to  mif- 
fortune,  and  that  begets  an  opinion  that  there  are  too  many 
traders ;  whereas  the  true  reafon  is  the  want  of  Stock,  not 
Number  of  merchants. 

The  fecond  objection,  That  this  will  hinder  merchants  from 
taking  apprentices,  is  in  part  anfwered  in  the  firft,  that  their 
number  prejudices  trade  :  but  there  is  a  farther  confideration 
in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  two  forts  of  youths  ftand  candi- 
dates for  a  mercantile  education,  gentlemen  with  a  capital, 
others  of  lefs  quality,  with  none.  I  think  it  will  admit  of  no 
queftion  which  fhall  be  preferred,  and  that  the  other  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  for  the  nation  and  themfelves,  in 
trades  that  require  more  labour  and  lefs  ftock. 
But,  after  all  I  have  faid,  my  wifhes  are  greater  than  my  ex- 
pectation, to  fee  trade  thus  courted  in  a  kingdom  that  treats 
it  as  fome  do  their  wives,  confidering  them  no  farther  than  to 
the  production  of  a  legitimate  pofterity,  referving  their  caref- 
fes  and  delights  for  a  mifs  :  fo  the  humour  of  this  age  feems 
to  incline,  whilft  foreign  commerce  is  neglected,  and  mens 
thoughts  and  defigns  run  after  offices  and  employments  in  the 
State;  to  pay  which,  fpider  like,  the  nation  fpins  out  her  bowels 
to  catch  flies ;  and  the  fimile  goes  farther,  fuch  food  turns 
into  poifon,  where  it  feeds  men  faulty  in  their  morals ;  and 
fuch  too  often  fupplant  better  men,  or  find  ways  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  them  :  to  fay  this  will  be  no  offence  to  deferv- 
ingmen;  and,  for  others,  I  fhall  only  defire  them  to  fufpend 
their  refentrnents  until   the  fecond  part  comes  forth3    and 

then 
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then  they  will  have  more  reafon,  becaufe  it  will  come  in  my  i 
way  to  be  more  particular,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland;  in  which  there  have  of  late  been  fuch  notorious 
demonftrations  how  ill  men  in  offices  and  places  of  truft  may 
ruin  and  deftroy  a  kingdom,  as  admits  of  no  defence.  I  have 
for  this  the  authority  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  in  their 
addreffes  to  the  king:  and  the  infallible  author  tells  us,  That 
he  who  faith  to  the  wicked,  Thou  art  righteous,  the  people 
will  curfe,  nations  fhall  abhor  him.'  Sir  Francis  Brewfter's 
EiTays  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  1695. 
And  now  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  review  what  we  may  rea- 
fonably  expect  to  be  the  obvious  and  apparent  confequences  of 
this  institution  to  the  public,  which  will  be  chiefly  compre- 
hended under  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

I.  It  will  raife  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation  among  our  young 
Britifh  merchants  to  excel  each  other  in  the  arts  of  merchan- 
dizing; from  whence  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, may  reap  unfpeakably  more  benefit  and  advantage  by 
trade  and  navigation. 

II.  It  will  enable  our  young  merchants  the  better  to  cope  with 
foreigners,  in  all  the  methods  of  negociating  mercantile  bufi- 
nefs of  every  kind,  which  may  prevent  their  being  made  the 
dupes  of  fome  of  thofe  fubtle  traders  who  are  very  artful  in 
drawing  young  people  of  good  fortunes  intofchemes  of  trade, 
which  always  prove  beneficial  to  the  one,  but  very  often 
greatly  injurious  to  the  other. 

III.  It  will  qualify  fuch  young  people  who  may  be  placed  at 
feveral  of  the  Britifh  factories  abroad,  to  promote  each  other's 
intereftinthe  way  of  trade,  in  a  manner  not  fo  generally  known 
and  underftood,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  fhall  con- 
tinue at  home. 

IV.  It  will  capacitate  them  fo  to  correfpond  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  to  obtain. the  molt  ufeful  kind  of  intelligence  from 
time  to  time;  whereby  they  will  the  better  know  when  and 
where  there  is  money  to  be  got,  by  trading  between  one  fo- 
reign nation  and  another,  as  well  as  between  their  own  and 
others. 

V.  It  will  qualify  them  either  to  be  particular  or  general  mer- 
chants ;  or  particular  ones  generally,  and  general  ones  occa- 
Uonally ;  wherein  confifts  the  judgment,  in  fome  meafure, 
of  the  molt  fkilful  and  vigilant  merchant. 

VI.  It  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  the  younger  branches 
of  our  molt  honourable  families,  that  the  art  of  merchandizing 
does  not  require  fuch  mean  talents  as  fome  of  them  have  been 
wont  to  think;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  fcope 
enough  to  employ  the  moll  capacious  underiranding,  and  the 
fineft  genius :  and  that  foreign  trade  affords  as  large  a  field  for 
profit  and  honour  as  any  other  employment  whatever. 

VII.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  the  happieft  tendency  to  prevent 
misfortunes  and  bankruptcies  amongft  thofe  merchants  who 
fhall  be  thus  regularly  bred. 

VIII.  It  may  give  the  young  merchant  fo  good  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  of  policy,  where- 
upon the  true  intereft  of  the  national  commerce  is  grounded, 
as  to  render  them  the  better  capable  hereafter  to  diflinguifh 
themfelves  in  the  promotion  of  the  fame,  upon  all  public  oc- 
cafions  and  emergencies. 

IX.  It  may  prove  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  lawyer,  the 
gentleman,  and  nobleman,  in  the  lights  wherein  reprefented, 
to  pafs  a  year  or  two  in  this  college,  even  after  he  has  left  any 
other  univerhty. 

Remarks  upon  this  article  of  Mercantile  College. 

1 .  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  by  the  references  we  have 
made  throughout  this  article,  that  our  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce is  eminently  calculated  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
Britilh  merchant  in  whatever  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  moll 
eflentially  neceffary  for  him  to  be  inftructed  in,  and  may  prove 
as  helpful  to  the  profeffbrs  in  fuch  a  college,  as  to  the  Itudents 
themfelves. 

2.  That  an  inftitution  of  this  kind  will  raife  the  character  of 
the  merchant  to  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  this  employ- 
ment, as  will  render  him  capable  of  embracing  or  ftriking  out 
every  kind  of  honourable  advantage  which  the  nature  of  his 
employment  will  admit  of,  and  thereby  put  him  above  the 
icandalous  arts  of  robbing  the  public  revenue,  or  breaking  to 
grow  rich  upon  the  ruin  of  his  creditors :  in  brief,  a  collegial 
courfeof  erudition  will  excite  the  younger  branches  of  the  bell: 
families  in  the  kingdom,  with  fortunes  fuitable,  to  commence 
merchants,  and,  confequently,  will  tend  abfolutely  to  exclude 
from  this  refpedlable  profeffion  all  low-bred  people,  deititute 
of  fortune  as  well  as  education. 

3.  That  this  inftitution  is  adapted  to  form  perfons  of  worth  and 
quality  in  general,  for  the  accomplifhed  men  of  bufinefs  *  of 
any  kind,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  preferve  and  improve 
their  cftates,  be  they  either  in  land,  or  in  the  public  funds. 

*  The  lord  Verulam  touches  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Busi- 
ness ;  which,  notwithstanding  he  has  confidered  it  in  a  light 
fomething  different  to  what  the  judicious  reader  will  obferve 
we  mean  by  it,  from  the  drift  of  our  Dictionary;  yet,  having 
fo  near  an  affinity  with  what  we  aim  at,  that  great  man's 
fentiments  may  well  deferve  attention  in  this  refpect. 
«  I.  We  divide  the  doctrine  of  bufinefs,  fays  lord  Bacon, 
'  into  the  doctrine  of  various  occafions,  and  the  doctrine  of 


*  rifmg  in  life.  The  firft  includes  all  the  poffible  variety  of 
'  affairs,  and  is  as  the  amanuenfis  to  common  life;  but  the 
'  other  collects  and  fuggefts  fuch  things  only  as  regard  the 
'  improvement  of  a  man's  private  fortune  ;  and  may,  there- 
'  fore,  (erve  each  perfon  as  a  private  regiiler  of  his  affairs. 
'  2.  No  one  hath  hitherto  treated  the  doctrine  of  bufmefs 
'  fuitably  to  it's  merit,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cha- 
'  racier  both  of  learning  and  learned  rae:;  :  for-  from  hence 
'  proceeds  the  mifchief  which  has  fixed  it  as  a  reproach 
c  upon  men  of  letters,  that  learning  and  civil  prudence  are 

*  feldom  found  together.  And,  if  we  rightly  obferve  thofe 
'  three  kinds  of  prudence  which  we  lately  faid  belong  to 
'  civil  life,   that  of  converfation  is  generally  deipifed  by 

*  men  of  learning  as  a  fervile  thing,  and  an  enemy  to  con- 
'  templation;  and,  for  the  government  of  ftates,  though 
4  learned  men  acquit  themfelves  well  when  advanced  to  the 
'  helm,  yet  this  promotion  happens  to  few  of  them  :  but, 
'  for  the  prefent  fubject,  the  prudence  of  bufinefs,  upon 
'  which  our  lives  principally  turn,  there  are  no  books  ex- 
'  tant  about  it,  except  a  few  civil  admonitions,  collected  in- 
'  to  a  little  volume  or  two,  by  no  means  adequate  to  the; 

*  copioufnefs  of  the  fubject.  But,  if  books  were  written 
'  upon  this  fubject,  as  upon  others,  we  doubt  not  that 
'  learned  men,  turnifhed  with  tolerable  experience,  would 

*  far  excel  the  unlearned,  furnifhed  with  much  greater  ex- 
'  perience,  and  outfhoot  them  in  their  own  bow  (a).' 

(a)  «  This  may  be  extended  to  civil  knowledge  in  general,  fo  as  to 
'  comprehend  not  only  politics,  conversion,  and  bufinefs,  but  alfo 
■  commerce,  and  the  particular  arts  of  agriculture,  navigation,  ar- 
'  chitefture,  war,  trades,  Sec.  for  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  fuch, 
*.  as  the  author,  or  Mr.  Boyje,  for  inftance,  muft  needs  be  more  ca- 
'  pjble  of  improving  any  particular  arts  or  fciences  than  a  perfon, 
'  wholly  bred  up  to  and  employed  about  one  bufinefs  only.'  Sliaw'l 
note. 

4.  That,  although  a  method  of  education,  accommodated  to 
the  man  of  bufinefs  in  a  manner  fo  fuperior  to  what  is  gene- 
rally given  him,  may  be  attended  with  a  greater  expence, 
yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  will  never  be  an  objection  againft 
it's  public  eftablifhment,  it  being  intended  only  for  fuch  peo- 
ple of  condition  and  fortune  who  can  and  will  chearfuliy  af- 
ford it. 

'  It  is  the  worfe  fort  of  hufbandry,  fays  the  great  Mr  Locke, 
1  for  a  father  not  even  to  ftrain  himfelf  a  little  for  a  fon's  edu- 
»  cation,  which,  let  his  condition  be  what  it  will,  is  the  beft 
c  portion  he  can  give  him. 

'  He,  as  the  fame  author  continues,  that  at  any  rate  procures 
'  his  child  a  good  mind,  well  principled,  tempered  to  virtue 
'  and  ufefulnefs,  and  adorned  with  civility  and  good  bretd- 

*  ing,  makes  a  better  purchafe  for  himfelf  than  if  he  had  laid 
'  out  the  money  for  an  addition  of  acres :  fpare  it  in  toys  and 

*  play-games,  in  filks,  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  other  ufelels 
1  expences,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  but  be  not  fparing  in  (o 
(  neceffary  a  part  as  this.     It  is  not  good  hufbandry  to  make 

*  his  fortune  rich,  and  his  mind  poor ;  and  I  have  often,  with 

*  great  admiration,  feen  people  lavifh  it  profufely  in  tricking 

*  up  their  children  in  fine  cloaths,  lodging  and  feeding  them 
«  fumptuoufly,  allowing  them  more  than  enough  of  ufelefs 
<  fervants,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  ftarve  their  minds, 

*  and  not  take  fufficient  care  to  cover  that  which  is  the  molt 
«  fhameful  nakednefs,  viz.  their  natural  wrong  inclinations 

*  and  ignorance.  This  I  can  look  on  as  no  other  than  a  fa- 
'  crificing  to  their  own  vanity,  it  Ihewing  more  their  pride 
'  than  true  care  of  the  good  of  their  children:  whatfoever 
'  you  employ  to  the  advantage  of  your  fon's  mind,  will  fliew 

*  your  true  kindnefs,  though  it  be  to  the  leffening  of  your 
'  eftate.     A  wife  and  good  man  can  hardly  want  either  the 

*  opinion  or  reality  of  being  great  and  happy ;  but  he  that  is 
c  foolilh  or  vicious  can  be  neither  great  nor  happy,  whatfoever 

*  you  leave  him.  I  alk  you,  whether  there  be  not  fome  men 
'  in  the  world  whom  you  had  rather  have  your  fon  be,  with 
'  Five  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum,  than  fome  other* 
'  you  know  with  Five  Thousand  ?' 

Of  the  erecting  of  the  propofed  College. 

Do  not  the  famous  univerfitiesof  this  nation  demonftrate,  that 
there,  is  no  people  in  the  world  more  liberal  in  their  donations 
towards  the  building  of  colleges  for  every  literary  kind  of  in- 
ftitution ?  And  fhall  we  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  Mercan- 
tile College  will  not  one  day  obtain  an  eftablifhment  in 
this  kingdom,  which  may  enable  the  nation  the  better  to  fup- 
port  all  others?  Shall  we  be  daily  very  bountiful  in  our  fub- 
fcriptions  towards  the  erection  and  fupport  of  infirmaries  and 
hofpitals,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  fhall  we  not 
think  of  the  erection  of  a  college,  which  will  impower  individu- 
als the  more  generoufly  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  fuch 
laudable  charities?  Is  there  lefs  wifdom  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  feminary  to  guard  merchants  againft  misfortunes,  than  to 
provide  a  college  for  them  after  their  ruin  ?  Shall  the  nation 
never  have  another  Gresham  nor  a  Sutton  ?  But,  if  no  in- 
dividual fhould  ever  think  of  an  eftablifhment  of  this  kind, 
what  is  it  that  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom  are  not  able  to 
do  from  their  own  purfes  ?  Or,  why  may  not  their  application 
to  parliament  be  attended  with  the  defirable  fuccefs,  if  the 
public  fhould  be  lukewarm  to  promote  this  defign  in  another 
ihape  ?  Will  it  be  lefs  honour  to  the  kingdom  to  build  a  college 
for  the  education  of  her  merchants,  than  a  repofiiory  for  the 
productions  of  nature  and  arts  ?  Is  it  not  the  induftry  and  in- 
genuity 
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gennity  of  the  merchant  that  ftamp  a  value  upon  thofe  pro- 
ductions, and  are  the  great  fupport  of  all  art  and  fcience  ?  Is 
not  the  merchant  daily  called  upon  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  Je- 
giflative  power,  and  why  fhall  not  fuch  a  refpectable  mem- 
ber of  the  community  be  trained  up  with  advantages  equal 
to  the  other  principal  dalles  of  people  in  the  ftate  ? 
MERCHANT-COURT,    or  COURT- MER- 
CHANT, is  a  kind  of  judicatory  power  inverted  in  mer- 
chants, chofen  for  that  purpofe  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  decide  and  determine,   in  a   fummary  way,   all  dif- 
ferences and  litigations  among  themfelves  and  their  depen- 
dants. 

'  Courts  of  merchants  fhould  be  erected  for  the  fpeedy  decid- 
'  ing  all  differences  relating  to  fea  affairs,  fays  the  judicious 

*  Mr.  Carey,  which  are  better  ended  by  thofe  who  underfland 
'  them,  than  they  are  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  where  all  things 

*  are  tried  by  the  nice  rules  of  law;  and,  therefore,  after  much 

*  attendance  and  expence,  are  often  referred  by  the  judges  to 

*  fuch  as  are  converfant  in  trade.  By  this  means  the  mer- 
«  chants  would  foon  fee  fhort  ends  to  their  differences;  but 

*  no  general  rules  can  be  given  for  thefe  courts,   which  muft 

*  be  fettled  as  they  fuit  the  conveniences  of  trading  cities.' 

*  I  alk  pardon  of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
4  fays   the  remarkable  De   Foe,  if  I  do  them  any  wrong, 

*  having  no  defign  to  affront  them,  when  I  fay,  that,  in 
'  matters  of  debate  among  merchants,  when  they  come  to 
'  be  argued  by  lawyers  at  the  bar,  they  are  it  range!  y  handled. 

*  I  mylelf  have  heard  very  famous  lawyers  make  forry  work 

*  of  a  caufe  between  the  merchant  and  his  factor;  and,  when 
«  they  come  to  argue  about  exchanges,  difcounts,  protefts, 

*  demurrages,  charter-parties,  freights,  port-charges,  affur- 

*  ances,  barratries,  bottomries,  accounts  current,  accounts 

*  in  commiflion,  and  accounts  in  company,  and  the  like,  the 

*  folicitor  has  not  been  able  to  draw  a  brief,  nor  the  counfel 

*  to  underftand  it:  never  was  young  parfon  more  put  to  it  to 

*  make  out  his  text,  when  he's  got  into  the  pulpit  without 

*  his  notes,  than  I  have  feen  a  counfel  at  the  bar,  when  he 
«  would  make  out  a  caufe  between  merchants :  and  i  remem- 
«  ber  a  pretty  hiftory  of  a  particular  cafe,  by  way  of  inftance, 
«  when  two  merchants  contending  about  a  long  facforage- 
«  account,  that  had  all  the  niceties  of  merchandizing  in  it, 
<  and  labouring  on  both  fides  to  inftrudt  their  counfel,  and 
«  to  put  them  in   when  they   were  out;  at  laft  they  found 

*  them  make  fuch  ridiculous  ffuff  of  it,  that  they  both  threw 
«  up  the  caufe,  and  agreed  to  a  reference;  which  reference, 

*  in  one  week,  without  any  charge,  ended  all  the  difpute, 
«  which  they  had  fpent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  before  to  no 
'  purpofe. 

«  Nay,  the  very  judges  themfelves  (no  reflection  upon  their 
«  learning)  have  been  very  much  at  a  lofs  in  giving  inftruc- 
«  tions  to  a  jury,  and  juries  much  more  to  underftand  them; 
«  for,  when  all  is  done,  juries,  which  are  not  always,  nor 
«  often,  indeed,  of  the  wifeft  men,  are,  to  be  fure,  ill  urn- 
«  pires  in  caufes  fo  nice,  that  the  very  lawyer  and  judge  can 
«  hardly  underftand  them. 

*  The  affairs  of  merchants  are  accompanied  with  fuch  variety 
«  ofcircumft.inces,fuch  new  and  unufual  contingencies,  which 
«  change  and  differ  in  every  age,  with  a  multitude,  of  niceties 
«  and  punctilio's;  and  thofe  again  altering  as  thecuftomsand 
«  ulayes  of  countries  and  ftates  do  alter,  that  it  has  been  found 

*  impracticable  to  make  any  laws  that  could  extend  to  all 
«  cales  :   and  our  law  itfelfdoes  tacitly  acknowledge  it's  own 

*  imperfection  in  this  cafe,  by  allowing  the  cullom  of  mer- 
«  chants  to  pafs  as  a  kind  of  law,  in  cafes  of  difficulty. 

«  Wherefore  it  feems  to  me  a  moft  natural  proceeding,  that 
«  fuch  affairs  fhould  be  heard  before  and  judged  by  fuch  as, 
«  by  known  experience  and  long  practice  in  the  cuftoms  and 
'  ufages  of  foreign  negoce,  are  of  courfe  the  moft  capable  to 

*  determine  the  fame. 

*  Befides  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  argument,  there  are  fome 

*  cafes  in  our  lav/s  in  which  it  is  impomble  for  a  plaintiff  to 

*  make  out  his  cafe,  or  a  defendant  his  plea;   as,  in  particu- 

*  lar,  when  his  proofs  are  beyond  feas,  for  no  protefts,  cer- 

*  tifications,  or  procurations,  are  allowed  in  our  courts  as 
4  evidences;  and  the  damages  are  infinite  and  irretrievable 

*  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of  our  laws. 

*  For  the  anfwerin»  all  thefe  circumftances,  a  court  might 

*  be  erected  by  authority  of  parliament,  to  be  compofed  of 
c  fix  judges  ommiflioners,  who  fhould  have  power  to  hear 

*  and  decide  as  a  court  of  equity,  under  the  title  of  A  Court- 
'   Merchant. 

«  The  proceedings  of  this  court  fhould  be  fhort,  the  trials 
'  fpeedy,  the  fees  eafy,  that  every   man  might  have  imme- 

*  dime  remedy  where  wrong  is  done:  for,  in  trials  at  law 
«  about  merchants  affairs,  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  are 
'  often  fuch,  as  the  long  proceedings  of  courts  of  equity  are 

*  more  pernicious  than  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  the  matters  to 

*  which  they  are  generally  relating,  are  under  greater  contin- 

*  genciesthan  in  other  cafes,  as  effects  in  hands  abroad,  which 
'  want  orders,  fhips  and  teamen  lying  at  demurrage,  and  in 

*  pay,  and  the  l.ke. 

'  Thefe  fix  judges  fhould  be  chofen  of  the  moft  eminent  mer- 

*  chants  of  the  kingdom,  to  refide  in  London,  and  to  have 
4  power  by  commiiiion  to  fummon  a  council  of  merchants 
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*  who  fhould  decide  all  cafes  on  the  hearing  of  both  parties, 
c  with  appeal  to  the  faid  judges. 

*  Alfo  to  delegate  by  commiflion  petty  councils  of  merchants, 
'  in  the  moft  confiderable  ports  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  fame 
'  purpofe. 

4  T^he  fix  judges  themfelves  to  be  only  judges  of  appeals ;  all 
4  trials  to  be  heard  before  the  council  of  merchants,  by  me- 

*  thods  and  proceedings  fingular  and  concife. 

'  The  council  to  be  fworn   to  do  juftice,  and  to  be  chofen 

*  annually  out  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city. 

4  The  proceecings  here  fhould  be  without  delay;  the  plain- 
'  tiff  to  exhibit  his  grievance  by  way  of  brief,  and  the  defen- 
'  dant  to  give  in  his  anfwer,  and  a  time  of  hearing  to  be  ap- 
'  pointed  immediately. 
4  The  defendant,  by  motion,  fhall  have  liberty  to  [jut  off 

*  hearing,  upon  fhewing  good  caufe,  not  otherwife. 

*  At  hearing,  every  man  to  argue  his  own  caufe,  if  hepleafes, 

*  or  introduce  any  perlon  to  do  it  for  him. 

4  Atteftations  and  protefts  from  foreign  parts,  regularly  pro- 

*  cured,  and  authentickly  fignified  in  due  form,  to  pafs  in 
'  evidence  ;  affidavits  in  due  form,  likewife  attefted  and  done 
'  before  proper  magiftrates  within  the  king's  dominion,  to  be 

*  allowed  as  evidence. 

*  The  party  grieved   may  appeal  to  the  fix  judges,  before 

*  whom  they  fhall  plead  by  counfel,  and  from  their  jud<*- 
4  ment  to  have  no  appeal. 

1  By  this  method,  infinite  controvetfies  would  be  avoided, 
'  and  difputes  amicably  ended,  a  multitude  of  prefent  incon- 
4  veniencies  prevented,  and  merchandizing  matters  would  in 

*  a  merchant  like  manner  be  decided,  by  the  known  cuftoms 
'  and  methods  of  trade.' — So  far  De  Foe. 

4  Notwithstanding  there  be  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  fays  aju- 
4  dicious  Spanifh  author,  aboard  of  trade,  compofed  of  mini- 
'  fters  of  great  merit,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
4  introduce  into  it  a  greater  number  of  perfons  of  underftand- 
'  ing  and  fkill  in  commerce,  either  from  their  own  experience 
4  in  mercantile  affairs,  or  by  being  long  employed  in  offices 
4  that  have  a  connection  with  trade,  or  by  having  made  this 
„  '  important  intereft  their  particular  ftudy.  But,  to  explain 
4  thefe  and  other  meafures  tending  to  make  this  board  more 
'  extenfively  ufeful,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  confider  the  thing 
'  more  fully. 

*  In  feveral  towns  of  France,  and  other  kingdoms,  there  are 

*  confulfhips  [fee  the  article  Consuls]  or  courts  made  up  of 
'  private  perfons,  of  good  underftanding,  as  well  for  the  bet- 
4  ter  conduct  and  advancement  of  commerce,  as  to  decide 
4  Speedily,  and  at  Small  Charge,  all  caufes  artd  difputes 
4  that  may  arife  in  bufinefs ;  a  cuftom  which  it  is  our  intereft 
4  to  imitate  in  thofe  cities  of  Spain  that  have  the  beft  difpo- 
4  fition  for  trade  (as  it  has  been  ordered  at  Burgos,  &c. )  but 
4  it  requires  one  to  enter  farther  into  particulars,  in  order  to 
4  lay  down  fuch  a  plan  as  will  fecure  to  the  public  all  thofe 
•4  advantages  it  may  receive  from  thence;  and  I  fhall  advance 
4  no  farther  at  prefent  than  to  obferve,  that  thefe  courts  fhould 
4  have  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  fuperior  board  or 
4  council  of  commerce  refiding  in  the  capital,  and  to  which 
4  they  ought  to  be  fubordinate.' 

The  fubftance  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child's  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  Merchant-Court. 

4 1  have  conceived  great  hopes,  fays  he,  that  this  kingdom  will 
at  length  be  bk-ffed  with  a  happy  method  for  the  fpeedy,  eafy* 
and  cheap  deciding  of  differences  between  merchants,  mafters 
of  fhips,  and  feamen,  &c.  by  fome  court  or  courts  of  mer- 
chants, like  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed  in  moft  of  the  great 
cities  and  towns  in  France,  Holland,  and  other  places;  the 
want  of  which  in  England  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a  great  bar 
to  the  progrefs  and  grandeur  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 
For  inftance,  if  merchants  happen  to  have  differences  with 
mafters   and  owners  of  fhips,  upon  charter-parties,  or  ac- 
counts beyond  fea,  &c.  the  fuit  is  commonly  firft  commenced 
in  the  admiralty-court,  where,   after  tedious  attendance  and 
vaft  expences,  probably  juft  before  the  caufe  fhould  come  to 
determination,  it  is  either  removed  into  the  delegates,  where 
it  may  hang  in  fufpence  'till  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
empty  purfes  and  grey  heads  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe'moft  contracts 
for  maritime  affairs  are  made  upon  the  land  (and  moft  acci- 
dents happen  in  fome  rivers  or  harbours  here,  or  beyond  fea^ 
and  are  not  in  alto  mari)  the  defendant  brings  his  writ  of  pro- 
hibition, and  removes  the  caufe  into  his  majefty's  court  of 
King's-Bench  ;  where,  after  great  expences  of  time  and  mo- 
ney, it  is  well  if  we  can  make  our  own  counfel,  bein»  com- 
mon lawyers,  underftand  one  half  of  our  Case,  we  being 
amongft  them  as  in  a  foreign  country,  our  language  ftrange  to 
them,   and  theirs  as  ftrange  to  us.     After  all,  no  atteftations 
of  foreign  notaries,  not  even  public  inftruments  from  beyond 
fea,  being  evidences  at  law,  and  the  accounts  depending,  con- 
fifting,  perhaps,  of  an  hundred  or  more  feveral  articles,  which 
are  as  fo  many  iffues  at  law,  the  caufe  muft  come  into  Chan- 
cery, where,  after  many  vears  tedious  travels  to  Weftminfter, 
with  black  boxes  and  green  bags,  when  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant have  tired  their  bodies,  diftracled  their  minds,  and 
confirmed  their  eftates,  the  caufe,  if  ever  it  be  ended,  is  com- 
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morvly,  by  order  of  that  court,  referred  to  merchants,  ending' 
miferably,  where  it  might  have  had  at  firft  a  happy  iflue,  if 
it  had  begun  right. 
From  whence  follow  thefe  national  inconveniencies : 

1.  It  is  a  vaft  expence  to  the  perfons  concerned. 

2.  it  takes  oft"  men  from  following  their  callings,  to  the  pub- 
lic lofs,  as  well  as  the  particular  damages  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, that  time  being  loft  to  the  nation  which  is  fpent  in 
law- fuits. 

3.  It  makes  men,  after  they  have  once  attained  indifferent 
eitates,  to  leave  trading,  and,  for  eafe,  to  turn  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  whereas  fkilful  and  experienced  men  are  the  only 
perfons  that  might  match  other  nations  in  trade. 

4.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,'  a  great  caufe  of  the  prodigality,  idle- 
nefs,  and  injuftice  of  many  of  our  matters  of  fhips  in  Eng- 
land, and,  confequently,  a  wonderful  bar  to  the  growth  of 
our  Englifh  navigation  ;  who  knowing  that  their  owners  can- 
not legally  eject  them,  efpecially  if  the  mafter  have  a  part  of 
the  fhip  himlelf :  but  that  remedy  to  the  owners  will  be  woife 
than  the  difeafe,  which  occalions  matters  to  prefume  to  do 
thofe  things,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  negledts  as  naturally  they 
would  not,   if  they  flood  more  upon  their  good  behaviour. 

I  could  fay  much  more  of  the  damage  this  nation  fuflains  by 
the  want  of  a  law-merchant;  but  that  is  fo  evident  to  all 
men's  experience,  that  I  fhall  not  longer  infift  upon  it,  but 
proceed  humbly  to  propofe  fome  particulars ;  which,  being 
duly  confidered,  may  peradventure  by  wifer  heads  be  improved 
towards  the  cure  of  this  evil,  viz. 

1 .  That  it  be  enadted,  That  there  fhall  be  erected,  within  the 
city  of  London,  a  Handing  court-merchant,  to  confitt  of 
twelve  able  merchants,  fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  livery- 
men of  the  laid  city,  in  their  common  hall,  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner  herein  after  limited  and  appointed. 

2.  That  the  (aid  twelve  perfons  fo  to  be  elected,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  them,  fitting  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  and  not 
otherwise,  (hall  be  accounted  judiciary  merchant;;,  and  au- 
thorized to  hear  and  determine  all  differences  and  demands 
whatfoever,  which  have  arifen,  and  are  not  otherwife  deter- 
mined, or  may  any  ways  arife  between  merchants,  tradef- 
mtn,  artificers,  matters  and  owners  of  fhips,  feamen,  boat- 
men, and  freighters  of  (hips,  or  any  other  perfons  having  re- 
lation to  merchandizing,  trade,  or  fhipping,  for  or  concern- 
ing any  accounts  of  merchants,  freights  of  fhip  or  goods,  bill  or 
bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  of  bottomry,  or  for  work  done  upon, 
or  materials  delivered  to  theufe  of  any  fhip,  or  money  due  for 
fale  of  goods,  or  any  other  things  relating  to  trade  or  fhip- 
ping. 

3.  That  any  three  or  more  of  them,  as  the  judges  did  lately 
at  Clifford's-Inn,  may  proceed  fummarily  to  the  hearing  and 
determining  of  any  fuch  differences,  and  that  their  fentence 
fhall  be  final,  from  which  there  fhall  be  no  appeal  or  review, 
otherwife  than  as  is  herein  after-mentioned,  nor  any  writ  of 
error  lie  for  the  removal  or  reverfal  of  the  fame. 

4.  That  they,  or  any  three  of  them,  may  fo  iffue  out  fum- 
monfes  for  convening  all  perfons  before  them,  as  the  judges 
did,  &c. 

5.  That  they  be  a  court  of  record,  as  the  judges  were,  &c. 

o.  That  they  take  nothing  for  their  own  pains,  directly  or 
indirectly,  but  fix-pence  each  for  figning  every  final  order  in 
every  caufe  whereof  the  value  of  money  to  be  paid  does  not 
exceed  10I.  and  twelve-pence  for  all  caufes  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  100 1.  and  only  two  {hillings  each  for  all  caufes  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  100I. 

The  laid  fees  to  be  due  and  payable  only  to  fuch  and  fo  many 
of  the  laid  judiciary  merchants  as  heard  the  faid  caufes,  and 
finned  the  judgments  or  final  decrees. 

7.  That,  for  rewards  to  officers,  the  judiciary  merchants  do 
conftitute  a  table  of  reafonable  fees,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
two  lord  chief  juftices,  and  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
8-  That,  in  any  cafe  determined  by  a  lefs  number  than  feven 
of  the  laid  judiciary  merchants,  there  may  bean  appeal  to 
feven  or  more,  as  was  lately  pradtifed  in  the  afore-mentioned 
judicature. 

9.  That  they  may  have  power  to  levy  execution  upon  eftates 
real  or  perlbnal,  with  fuch  reltridtions  as  the  parliament  fhall 
pi  eafe  to  appoint. 

to.  That  the  extent  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  faid  court  fhall 
be  to  all  places  within  10  miles  of  London,  or  only  to  the  late 
lines  of  communication,  as  the  parliament  fhall  think  fit. 

1 1.  That  the  laid  judiciary  merchants  and  their  officers,  be- 
fore they  exercife  their  authority,  do  take  fuch  oaths  as  the 
parliament  fhall  pleafe  to  appoint. 

12.  That,  if  any  of  the  judiciary  merchants  be  profecuted  for 
exerciftng  any  of  the  powers  that  fhall  be  committed  to  them, 
they  may  plead  the  general  iflue,  and  give  the  act  in  evidence 
for  their  defence. 

13.  That  no  writ  or  writs  of  fuperfedeas,  certiorari,  or  in- 
junction, out  of  any  of  his  majetty's  courts,  fhall  fuperfedc 
or  ftay  execution,  &c. 

14.  The  i'ct  to  continue  probationary  fo  long  as  the  parlia- 
ment fhall  think  fit. 

15.  That  the  twelve  judiciary  merchants  fhall  be  chofen 
yearly,  by  all  the  freemen  that  are  liverymen  of  London,  in 
Che  Guild-Hall  of  the  faid  city,  or  by  fo  many  of  them  as 
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{hall  be  prefent  at  fuch  elections,  upon  every  Monday  yeariv 
before  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  or  as  the  parliament  {hall  ap- 
point, in  manner  following: 

Every  liveryman  then  prefent  to  deliver  unto  any  two  fuch 
aldermen  and  four  commoners  as  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  for  the  time  being  fhall  appoint,  to  take  the  view 
or  fcrutiny  of  election,  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  fuch 
twelve  perfons  as  he  thinks  beft  to  be  eledted  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid,  fetting  his  the  faid  elector's  own  name  on  the  back- 
fide  of  the  faid  paper ;  and  the  next  Monday  after,  in  the  faid 
Guild-Hall,  the  faid  two  aldermen  and  four  commoners,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  fhall  have  taken  the  fcrutiny,  fhall  pub- 
licly declare  unto  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoners 
then  prefent,  who  are  the  twelve  perfons  chofen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  and  how  many  votes  each  of  them  had. 

16.  If  it  happen  that  any  of  the  judiciary  merchants  die  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  or  refule  to  undertake  the  trutt,  it 
be  lawful  for  the  liverymen  to  chufe  another  or  others,  toties 
quoties,  and  the  lord  mayor  be  enjoined  to  fummon  halls  for 
that  purpofe. 

17.  That  every  year  fix  of  the  old  judiciary  merchants  go 
off  in  courfe,  and  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  and  fix 
new  ones  chofen  in  their  ttead,  viz.  all  the  twelve  to  be  re- 
chofen,  but  only  fix  of  the  old  ones,  that  had  the  moft  voices, 
to  hold  the  next  year,  although  more  of  them  mould  happen 
to  be  elected  for  the  next  year. 

Objection  1.  The  objections  that  I  can  forefee  will  be  made 
againtt  this  conftitution  are,  that  it  thwarts  that  moft  excel- 
lent order  of  our  Englifh  juries. 

Anfwer  I.  I  anfwer,  That  I  hope  there  is  no  Englishman 
more  in  love  with  juries  than  myfelf;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  common  way  of  trials  does  not  well  reach  the  variety  and 
ftrangenefs  of  merchants  cafes,  efpecially  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs. 

Anfwer  II.  What  better  jury  can  a  merchant  hope  for,  than 
twelve  able  and  honeft  merchants,  chofen  by  the  collective 
body  of  the  whole  city,  and  fuch  as  fhall  all  of  them  ftand 
upon  their  good  behavnur,  to  be  turned  out  with  ignominy 
the  next  year,  if  they  do  not  equal  right  to  all  men  ? 
Objection  II.  The  admitting  of  no  appeals  from  a  court  mer- 
chant feems  too  arbitrary. 

I  anfwer;  while  we  chufe  our  judges  ourfelves  for  merchants 
cafes,  and  may  remove  them  ourfelves,  in  my  opinion,  they 
can  be  no  more  too  arbitrary  than  too  much  power  can  be 
given  to  referees,  when  both  parties  defire  an  end  of  their 
"differences:  befides,  if  their  power  be1  not  great,  the  dtfign 
of  cheap,  fpeedy,  and  fhort  iffues,  will  be  loft.  But,  if  it 
fhall  pleafe  the  parliament,  there  may.  be  in  the  act  an  ap- 
peal referved  to  the  houfe  of  lords ;  the  money  condemned  to 
be  paid  or  depofited  before  the  appeal  be  allowed.' 

An  edict  of  Henry  II.    king  of  France,    concerning  the 
Merchant-Court  of  the  city  of  Rouen. 

The  preamble  only  relating  to  the  eftablifhment  of  an  ex- 
change for  the   afiembling  of  the  merchants,  we  fhall  pafs , 
that  over,  and  only  take  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  point 
under  confideration. 

'  And,  for  the  greater  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  merchants  of 
our  city  of  Rouen,  and  being  defirous  to  gratify  them  in  every 
thing,  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible,  that  they  may  not  be  diffracted, 
and  drawn  off  from  their  other  bufinefs  and  affairs,  by  being 
obliged  to  give  their  attendance  at  fundry  courts  of  judica- 
ture, by  reafon  of  fuits  and  pleas  occafioned  by  litigations 
and  differences  arifing  among  them  in  their  traffic:  our  will 
and  pleafure  is,  that  the  merchants  of  our  faid  town  of  Rouen, 
as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  frequenting  the  faid  place,  fhall 
every  year  caufe  a  fociety  of  merchants  to  meet  in  the  lodge 
of  the  faid  bourfe,  at  what  time  they  think  fit ;  out  of  which 
fociety  of  merchants  they  fhall  chufe  three  officers,  viz.  one 
Prior  and  Two  Consuls,  who  fhall  remain  in  authority 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  new  ones  fhall  again  be  chofen, 
by  the  plurality  of  voices :  which  election  and  nomination 
being  fully  ended,  the  faid  prior  and  confuls fhall  have  prefent 
power  in  them  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  give  judgment  be- 
tween all  men,  of  what  ellate,  quality,  or  condition  foever 
they  be,  of  all  fuits,  controverfies,  and  differences  touching 
matters  of  Merchandizing,  or  buying  and  felling,  in 
manner  as  the  confervator  of  the  fair  at  Lyons,  and  the 
prior  and  confuls  at  Thouloufe  do,  as  well  for  obligations, 
bills  of  debt,  receipts,  blanks,  figned  bills  of  exchange,  fe- 
curities,  aflbciations,  and  partnerfhips  of  merchants,  either 
general  or  particular;  alfo  of  affurances,  accompts,  tranfports 
and  contracts  for  matters  aforefaid,  or  any  thing  belonging 
thereunto;  with  all  full  power,  and  according  to  the  manner, 
judgments,  and  condemnation  of  the  faid  confervator  of 
Lyons,  and  prior  and  confuls  of  Thouloufe;  and  the  judg- 
ments and  fentences,  decrees  and  ordinances,  commiffions  and 
commandments  of  the  faid  prior  and  confuls  of  Rouen,  by 
fpeeches,  provifions,  or  fentences  definitive,  fhall  remain  in 
as  much  force  and  effect  for  any  matter  judicially  determined, 
as  the  caufes  which  the  confervator  of  Lyons,  and  prior  and 
confuls  of  Thouloufe,  and  clivers  other  of  our  judges  do  de- 
cide: and  the  fame  fhall  be  executed  by  our  ferjeants  and  of- 
ficers, in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  they  are  in  their  behalf 
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above- named,  either  by  committing  toprifon,  or  by  inflicting 
Other  pimifnments,  if  it  be  fo  decreed  and  ordained;  and  to 
that  end  (hail  our  meffengers  and  officers  be  bound  to  perform 
the  executions,  and  our  goalers  and  keepers  of  prifons  fhall 
likewife  be  bound  to  keep  all  fuch  prifoners  in  fuch  manner 
as  if"  they  were  committed  unto  them  by  our  nbovefaid  judges, 
v/i  h  the  like  bond  and  penalty  (if  any  efcape  happen)  as  they 
are  bound  to  keep  the  prifoners  to  them  committed  by  the 
authority  of  the  faid  judges :  for  fo  we  have  enjoined,  and  do 
enjoin  our  meffengers,  and  other  officers,  goalers,  and  keepers 
of  prifons",  upon  fuch  penalties  as  the  cafe  fhall  require,  and 
according  as  by  the  faid  prior  and  confuls  fhall  be  limited  and 
appointed  with  regard  to  the  demerits  of  the  offenders. 
Moreover,  we  have  permitted,  and  do  permit,  if  need  be, 
that  our  faid  prior  and  confuls  do  take  unto  them  twenty  of 
the  (aid  merchants,  or  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number,  as  they 
(hail  think  convenient,  to  affift  them  in  their  proceedings  and 
judgments  in  caufes  of  merchandize,  bills  of  exchange,  af- 
furances  and  differences  as  aforefaid,  and  to  caufe  to  be  exe- 
cuted their  fentences,  judgments,  and  ordinances  of  pledges 
and  confignments,  provifions,  feizing  of  goods,  and  all  other 
condemnations,  fentences,  or  appointments,  to  proceed  there- 
in by  criers  and  proclamations,  giving  notice  to  the  parties 
concerned  themfelves,  or  leaving  notice  at  their  houfes  by 
proof,  fales,  depofitings,  deliveries,  and  definitive  execution, 
as  the  cafe  fhall  require. 

And  we  likewife  give  them  power  to  direct  the  fame  procefs, 
and  to  proceed  therein  according  to  the  ordinances,  as  well  in 
matters  lummarily  a^  by  provifion,  as  acknowledgment  of  bills, 
fubferiptions,  and  bills  of  exchange:  and  the  like  in  regard  to 
pledges  and  confignments,  upon  one  only  default,  duly  proved 
by  fummoning  the  perfon  at  his  houfe,  or  fixing  there  a  copy 
of  the  commiffion,  or  procefs,  in  all  places  where  it  is  lawfully 
to  be  done. 

And  touching  other  matters,  where  two  defaults  fhall  be 
made,  or  perfons  twice  fummoned,  they  fhall  proceed,  ob- 
ferve,  and  keep  their  courfe  according  to  the  king's  ordinan- 
ces. And  for  all  matters  wherein  they  fhall  give  fentence  of 
execution  to  pafs  in  all  places  of  our  court  of  parliament  at 
Rouen,  and  in  all  other  places  of  our  kingdom,  where  need 
fhall  require,  without  any  difturbance  or  moleftation  to  be 
mr.de  by  any  of  our  judges,  juftices,  or  officers.,  either  againft 
them  or  their  deputies;  neither  fhall  they  let  or  hinder  any 
fummons  or  arreft,  exploit  or  affignment  to  be  done  before 
them  :  and  to  give  their  affiftance  in  caufes  appertaining  to, 
or  touching  matters  of  traffic,  and  all  things  thereunto  be- 
longing, againft  all  merchants  trading  in  our  faid  city  of 
Rouen,  and  their  factors,  agents,  and  dealers,  fent  by  them 
into  other  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  as  well  within  as 
without  our  kingdom,  countries,  and  dominions  under  our 
obedience  for  the  caufe  of  traffic,  merchandize,  and  bufinefs 
of  trade,  and  all  things  whatfoever  thereunto  belonging. 
And  we  will  and  ordain,  that  they  may  bring  their  caufes  and 
proof  for  all  matter?  aforefaid,  before  the  faid  prior  and  con- 
fuls for  the  time  being,  whether  it  be  for  the  rendering  of  ac- 
count and  fatisfaction  of  part  or  of  whole,  or  condemnation  in 
penalties,  or  other  condemnations  for  fines  or  trefpaffes,  and 
for  all  other  things  that  fhall  be  requifite,  concerning  and  be- 
longing to  trade  and  merchandize,  according  as  they  fhall  de- 
ferve  ;  in  which  we  have  authorized  them,  and  do  give  them 
power  to  ufethe  fame  forms  as  the  faid  confervator  at  Lyons, 
prior  and  confuls  at  Tbouloufe,  and  others  our  judges  do: 
and  to  caufe  execution  to  be  ferved  on  the  offenders,  either 
by  arrefrs,  attachments,  and  fale  of  goods,  or  by  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  parties  condemned,  as  they  fhall  think  good  : 
prohibiting  all  our  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter 
or  plea  thereunto  belonging ;  which  command  fhall  be  noticed 
unto  them,  and  unto  all  perfons  to  whom  it  fhall  appertain, 
by  the  firft  of  our  officers  or  ferjeants  that  fhall  be  required  fo 
to  do,  whom  we  enjoin  to  perform  the  fame  accordingly,  to 
the  intent  that  the  Extravagant  Charge  and  Expence 
that  merchants  might  be  othervvife  put  to  in  profecuting  their 
factors  and  fervants  before  other  judges,  may  be  by  that  means 
intirely  avoided. 

And  we  have  further  permitted,  and  do  give  authority  to  the 
prior  and  confuls  to  apply  all  fuch  penalties  of  money  as  by 
them  fhall  be  inflicted  upon  perfons  for  contempt,  and  other 
offences,  the  one  half  to  our  ufe,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
ufe  of  the  aforefaid  bourfe  at  Rouen,  allowing  them,  alfo, 
abl'olute  liberty  and  power  to  chufe  and  conftitute  an  advo- 
cate and  an  attorney,  who  fhall  by  all  lawful  means  labour  to 
procure  the  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  and  defend  the 
fame,  and  fnal!  direct  all  procelTes  and  caufes  as  well  before 
the  faid  prior  and  confuls,  as  before  all  other  judges.  And  to 
the  end  that  merchants  may  aiTemble  themfelves,  as  well  to 
confult  of  their  common  affairs  as  toconftitute  and  appoint  the 
laid  advocate  and  attorney,  without  being  fubject  to  repair  to  us 
or  our  judges  for  leave,  when  need  fhall  require  :  We  will  and 
ordain,  That  all  judgments  that  fhall  pafs  before  the  prior  and 
confuls,  being  feaied  with  their  feals,  and  figned  by  a  clerk 
by  them  appointed,  be  it  for  imprifonment,  fale,  difpofing  of 
goods,  or  otherwife,  fhall  beheld  for  real  and  lawful,  with- 
out any  conftraint  to  have  our  further  commiffion  or  liking, 
according  as  W2S  permitted  by  our  moft  illuftrious  father  the 
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king,  unto  the  merchants  of  our  city  of  Lyons,  by  their  let- 
ters patents,  given  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1535;  referving  unto  our  court  of  parliament,  at 
our  faid  city  of  Rouen,  the  jurifdiclion  and  cognizance  of  the 
faid  difcordsand  differences,  byway  of  appeal,  to  our  parlia- 
ment in  our  aforefaid  city  of  Rouen. 

And  to  the  end  that  all  appeals  proceeding  from  the  judgments 
and  fentences  that  fhall  be  given  by  the  faid  prior  arid, con- 
fuls. may  be  fpeedily,  and  without  delay,  ended  and  deter- 
mined in  our  faid  court  of  parliament:  We  have  ordained, 
and  do  hereby  ordain,  all  our  loving  and  trufty  prefidents  and 
counfellors  (holding  our  faid  court  of  parliament)  to  appoint 
to  the  laid  merchants,  without  delay,  one  day  in  every  week, 
fuch  as  they  fhall  think  convenient,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
decide  the  laid  appeals,  as  recorded.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
procefs  in  writing,  there  fhall  another  record  be  made,  to  the 
end  that  the  faid  appeals  may  be  ended,  in  the  Same  Day, 
to  avoid  the  prolonging  of  fuits,  to  the  Ruining  and  Con- 
suming of  the  Merchants. 

And  to  the  intent  that  the  faid  place  for  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants twice  a  day  may  be  intirely  quiet,  and  without  any 
difturbance,  our  Will  and  pleafure  is,  and  we  do  ftrictly  com- 
mand, that  none  of  our  ferjeants  or  officers  prefume  to  en- 
ter into\the  faid  place,  nor  to  make  any  arreft  (for  any  caufe) 
of  any  perfon  wnatfoever,  during  the  time  of  thole  two  ac- 
cuftomed  hours  of  meeting;  and,  if  fuch  arreft  fhould  be 
made  during  the  faid  hours,  we  have  declared  heretofore, 
and  do  declare  by  thefe  prefents,  the  fame  to  be  void  and 
inefficient,  charging  all  our  judges  not  to  have  any  regard 
thereunto. 

And  as  we  are  informed  that  the  bufinefs  of  affurance  is  of 
late  greatly  improved  by  the  merchants  of  the  faid  city  of 
Rouen,  to  the  manifeft  advancement  of  the  traffic  and  com- 
merce thereof;  to  the  end  that  the  policies  of  affurance,  and 
all  other  writings  thereunto  belonging,  may  receive  full  force 
and  vigour,  we  have  permitted,  and  do  by  thefe  prefents  per- 
mit, that  all  merchants  frequenting  the  faid  place  (either  now, 
or  in  time  to  come)  may  affemble  themfelves  as  often  as  it  fhall 
be  needful  to  nominate  and  chufe  by  the  plurality  of  voices, 
one  trufty  and  expert  merchant  amongft  them,  fuch  as  they 
fhall  think  meet  and  well  underftanding  the  bufinefs  of  affur- 
ance, who  fhall  make  and  record  the  faid  policies;  which  the 
infurers  fhall  under-write  at  all  times  hereafter,  in  the  faid 
place  and  liberties  of  the  faid  city  of  Rouen  ;  which  merchant 
fo  chofen  fhall  likewife  (being  thereto  requred)  draw  out 
accompts  of  fuch  fums  as  fhall  happen  to  be  due,  receiving 
for  his  pains  and  time  fpent  in  performing  the  functions  of 
his  faid  office,  according  as  fhall  be  thought  meet  by  the  faid 
merchants;  of  all  Which  infurances  he  fhall  keep  a  perfect 
and  exact  record,  to  whieh  record  and  copies  thereof,  and 
all  other  acts  and  writings  by  him  made  and  figned  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  infurances,  we  will  and  ordain  that  all 
manner  of  credit  fhall  be  given  before  all  judges  and  others, 
to  whom  it  fhall  appertain:  nor  fhall  any  other  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever  have  any  thing  to  do  or  meddle  in  the  faid 
bufinefs  of  affurances,  not  being  before  chofen  and  admitted 
thereunto  by  the  faid  prior  and  confuls,  and  by  the  faid  mer- 
chants as  aforefaid. 

And  we  do  hereby  command  and  give  in  charge  to  all  per- 
fons holding  our  courts  of  parliament,  great  conftables,  ad- 
mirals, vice-admirals,  ftewards,  and  their  deputies,  and  to' 
all  other  judges  and  officers  whom  it  {hall  concern,  that  they 
do  caufe  to  be  read,  proclaimed,  and  regiftered  this  our  pre- 
fent  will,  declaration,  permiffion,  and  ordinance,  and  the 
fame  to  be  obferved  and  kept  by  all  perfons  accordingly,  that 
the  merchants  may  ufe  and  enjoy  the  force  and  benefit  there- 
of, plainly  and  peaceably,  without  any  contradiction :  more- 
over, We  do  charge  and  command  our  attorney-general  that 
he  do  with  all  diligence  caufe  all  thefe  things  to  be  plainly 
and  truly  executed,  and  that  he  do  certify  us  of  his  diligence 
in  fo  doing.  For  fuch  is  our  pleafure;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  ordinances,  cuftoms,  ftatutes,  privileges,  prohibitions, 
&c.  to  the  contrary;  which  in  this  cafe,  without  doing  pre- 
judice to  them  in  others,  we  have  made  void,  and  do  make 
void.  And,  becaufe  fundry  perfons  may  have  occafion  to  ufe 
this  our  grant  in  divers  places,  our  pleafure  is,  that  credit 
fhall  be  given  to  all  fuch  copies  thereof  as  fhall  be  made  by 
any  of  our  loving  and  trufty  notaries  and  ferjeants,  or  under- 
fecietaries,  &c.  in  as  ample  manner  as  to  the  original :  and,  to 
this  effect,  we  do  give  you  full  power  and  authority,  and  efpe- 
cial  charge  and  commiffion  by  thefe  prefents,  commanding  all 
our  juftices,  officers,  and  fubjects  to  obey  you  in  this  cafe. 
And  to  the  end  that  this  may  remain  eftablifhed  for  ever 
(our  own  right  in  all  other  caufes  referved)  we  have  here- 
unto caufed  our  feal  to  be  put. — Given  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1556,  and  of  our 
reign  the  tenth. 

Signed  by    the  King,    then  in   council,  and  feaied 
with  green  wax,  &c. 

Remarks. 

We  have  now  feen  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  court-merchant  in  Great- 
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"Britain;  and  how  long  fince  the  fame  was  fir  ft  introduced  in- 
to France,  may  be  f'een  under  the  article  Consul- 
The  great  objection  that  hath  been  madeagainft  an  eflablilh- 
ment  of"  this  na;ure,  is,  that  merchants  are  not  fufficiemly 
fkilled  in  the  laws,  cull  mis,  and  ufages",  which  have  relation 
to  their  own  profelfion  ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  never  bt 
competent  judges  in  regard  to  every  kind  of  litigation  whi^h 
may  come  before  them  The  experience,  however,  of  other 
nations  has  (hewn,  that  the  mercantile  world  is  contented 
at  prefent,  in  the  general,  rather  with  the  determinations  of 
a  judicatory  of  their  own  fraternity,  than  thofe  of  lawyers. 
But,  although  merchants,  from  their  long  attention  to  con- 
cerns of  this  nature,  and  the  regiftering  the  reports  of  their 
predeceflors,  may,  in  time,  become  very  knowing  and  judi- 
cious in  determining  differences  between  their  brethren  and 
their  dependants,  yet  at  the  firft  commencement,  they  cer- 
tainly mull  be  very  unexperienced. — But,  if"  a  mercantile 
college,  as  we  have  propoled,  fhould  ever  take  place  in  this 
nation,  this  would  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  training  up 
merchants,  as  well  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cufioms,  and 
ufages,  relative  to  their  employment,  as  in  their  other  eflen- 
tial  qualifications.  See  Mercantile  College. 
MERCURY,  is  a  mineral,  or  a  ponderous  metallic  water, 
agreeable  to  moft  metals,  and  judged  by  fome  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  whereof  all  arc  conftituted  ;  it  more  clofely  ad- 
heres to  gold,  than  to  any  other,  by  it's  penetrating  and  dif- 
folving  quality. 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver,  is  the  moft  heavy  of  all  fluids,  to- 
tally volatile  in  the  fire,  and  incongealable  by  any  degree  of 
cold  hitherto  known.  It's  gravity,  compared  with  that  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  lighted  of  all  fluids,  is  as  14,000  to  866 ; 
it  comes  the  neareft  in  weight  to  lead,  to  which  it  is  as 
14,000  to  1 1 ,325.  By  bai  e  agitation  alone  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
or  by  being  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat,  it  yields  a  foft  black 
powder,  of  a  iharp  braffy  tafte :  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
changes  mercury  into  a  heavy,  fhining,  red,  friable  powder, 
of  a  (harp  nauleous  tafte.  The  black  and  the  red  powder, 
may  be  revived  into  fluid  mercury,  by  a  more  intenfe  heat. 
Quickfilver  amalgamates  with  gold,  filver,  lead,  aild  tin; 
with  copper  not  fo  eafily ;  with  zinc  and  bilmuth  imperfect- 
ly ;  but  has  not  been  yet  found  to  act  on  iron  or  the  regulus 
of  antimony.  It  is  foluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  with  greater 
facility  in  fome  than  another  :  vinegar,  and  the  acids  ex- 
tracted from  vegetables,  have  no  effect  upon  it:  neither  have 
alkaline  or  neutral  falts  :  the  nitrous  acid  readily  diflolves  it 
into  a  pellucid  liquor:  neither  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  acts 
upon  it,  unlefs  highly  concentrated.  It  readily  joins  to  ful- 
phur,  and  fublimes  along  with  it  into  a  red  powder;  from 
this  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  abforbent  earths,  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  all  metals,  except  gold. 
It  is  fometimes  to  be  found  running  in  the  veins  of  the  earth, 
in  the  perfect  form  of  quickfilver,  but  much  the  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  drawn  from  a  mineral  ftone  called  natural 
cinnabar. 

Of  extracting  mercury  from  the  ore  or  mineral  earth. 

They  firft  grind  the  mineral  earth  into  powder,  which  done, 
they  pour  a  large  quantity  of  water  thereon,  ftirring  the 
whole  brifkly  about,  'till  the  water  becomes  very  thick  and 
turbid.  The  water  having  flood  'till  it  be  fettled,  it  is  pour- 
ed oft",  and  they  throw  on  frefh,  which  they  agitate  as  before. 
This  they  repeated  'till  the  water  at  length  comes  away  per- 
fectly clear  :  after  which,  all  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel  is  mercury,  and  other  mineral  matter. 
To  this  mercurial  matter  is  added  the  fcoria  of  iron,  putting 
the  whole  in  large  iron  retorts,  and  fo  diftilling  it ;  by  which 
means  all  the  heterogeneous,  mineral,  and  terreftrial  part  is 
feparated  therefrom,  and  the  mercury  left  pure. 

The  utility  of  Mercury  in  working  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  spanish  america. 

Mercury  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  Weft-Indies,  becaufe  they 
cannot  extract  the  filver  from  the  native  mineral  without  it, 
and  therefore  vaft  quantities  are  fent  over  from  Old  Spain 
every  year.     See  the  article  Silver. 

Nr>  perfon  is  allowed  to  carry  over  quickfilver  to  the  Spanifli 

Weft  Indies,  but  the  king ;  and  the  attempting  the  contrary  is 

punifned  with  death  and  forfeiture  of  goods,    which  does  not 

altogether  deter  men  from  committing  this  offence.     And, 

though  his   majefty  might  confiderably  increafe  his  revenue, 

by  felling  it  at  a  high  rate,  fince  the  mines  without  it  would 

turn  to  no  account,   yet  it  has  been  always  ordered  to  be  fold 

at  the  price  it  ftands  in,  paying  all  charges.   The  quickfilver, 

taken  out  of  the  mine  at  Almaden,  not  fufficing  formerly  to 

fupply  the  mines  of  New  Spain,   it  was  ordered,  that  certain 

quantities  of  this  metal  ihould  be  fent  thither  from  the  mines 

of  Gfrancav'elic'a  in  Peru,  by  the  South  Sea,  and  about  15,000 

ilnt.als,  that  is,   75  tons,  were  fent  yearly,  for  three  or  four 

irs.     But  this  being  found  prejudicial,   becaufe  under  this 

1 '.nee  they  carried  great  quantities  of  China  and  Spanifh 

commodities  from  New  Spain  to  Peru,  which  is  very  preju- 

ial  to  thetradi   ol      >'iu,  and  had  always  been  prohibited  ; 

ie  no   more  quickfilver  was    permitted  to  be  carried 

frpra  the  mines  of  Grancavelica. 


Thefe  mines  falling  in,  and  therefore  yielding  no  quickfilver 
for  fome  years,  all  the  Weft-Indies  were  fupplied  out  of  Eu- 
rope, which  took  up  vaft  quantities;  for  the  kingdom  of 
Peru  alone  requires  no  lefs  than  6000  quintals,  that  is,  300 
tons:  abundance  was,  therefore,  brought  out  of  Germany, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Weft-Indies  well  ftored  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1628,  there  were  12,000  quintals,  that  is,  600 
tons,  in  the  king's  warehoufe,  which  made  it  doubtful  how 
to  (end  over  fo  great  a  quantity.  The  commanders  of  the 
biggeft  fhips,  made  a  difficulty  of  carrying  above  2000 
quintals,  that  is,  ioo  tons  of  quickfilver.  Though  the  ex- 
pence  in  New  Spain  be  not  every  year  fo  much,  6000  quin- 
tals have  been  fent  thither  in  one  year.  It  is  ordered,  that 
200  quintals,  that  is,  fo  many  hundred  weight,  be  fent  yearly 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  100  to  the  province  of 
Guatimala.  but  this  is  not  regularly  obferved.  This  com- 
modity being  fo  abfolutely  necett'ary  for  the  plate  trade,  when 
the  Spanifh  flora  has  milled  being  fet  out,  two  galleons  have 
been  fent  with  the  quickfilver.  Great  intereft  has  been 
made,  that  quickfilver  might  be  fent  by  the  way  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  pretence  that  it  was  very  chargeable  carrying  that 
which  is  taken  out  of  Grancavelica  to  the  mines  of  Potofi, 
but  it  was  never  granted. 

The  quickfilver  from  the  mine  at  Almaden,  being  brought 
very  flowly  to  Seville,  the  commiiTioners  of  the  India-Houfe 
are  often  forced  to  fend  officers  to  haften  the  carts  and  horfts 
upon  the  road,  and  exprefi'es  to  Almaden,  to  expedite  their 
fetting  cut.  The  putting  it  up  for  fea  has  been  always  left 
to  the  care  of  this  court,  but  more  particularly  to  the  factor, 
which  has  been  practifed  feveral  ways ;  but,  that  now  in  ufe 
being  the  beft,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  it  in 
this  place. 

Every  half  quintal,  or  half  hundred,  is  put  into  a  fheep's  fldn, 
well  bound  with  hempen  cords,  and  that  into  a  tight  caflc, 
nailed  down  ;  and  three  of  thefe  cafks,  containing  a  quintal, 
or  an  hundred  and  a  half,  into  a  cheft,  which  being  nailed 
and  bound  over  with  hempen  ropes,  is  wrapped  with  coarfe 
mats,  and  bound  over  again.  Upon  every  cheft  is  fattened 
the  king's  arms,  painted  on  linen  cloth,  and  thofe  chefts  are 
for  New  Spain,  for  thofe  carry  but  a  quintal  that  are  for  the 
firm  land.  It  would  be  proper  theyfhould  not  put  it  up  before 
the  galleons  or  flota  are  ready  to  fail,  becaufe,  if  they  lie  long, 
the  fkins  are  in  danger  of  roiting.  A  commiflary  is  appointed 
to  go  in  to  the  (hips  that  carry  quickfilver,  who  gives  bond  to  the 
factor  for  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  king's  officers  at  the  port 
they  are  defigned  for  :  and,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of 
the  regular  convoy-duty,  the  mafters  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
fuch  goods  as  they  take  aboard.  Thefe  commiffaries  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  prefident  of  the  India-Houfe,  and,  being 
brought  before  the  chamber  of  direction,  give  fecurity;  and, 
for  their  trouble  and  hazard,  are  allowed  12  ducats  for  every 
18  quintals,  accounted  a  ton,  which  is  paid  by  the  king's  of- 
ficers where  they  deliver  the  quickfilver.  This  commodity  pays 
the  duty  for  convoys,  but  no  other,  and  is  never  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  but  goes  directly  to  the  king's  ftorehoufe.  See 
the  articles  Azoga  Ships  of  Spain,  and  Direction 
Chamber  of  Spain. 
Mercury  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  gilding  of  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Curious    Observations. 

That  the  mercurial  principles  exift  in  vegetables. 

There  is  a  method,  fays  a  famous  Chinel'e  author,  of  drawing 
mercury  from  wild  purflane.  For  this  purpofe  you  need  only 
take  the  little  leaves  of  purflane,  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  with 
a  peftle  of  the  wood  of  Egyptian  thorn  ;  then  expofe  them  to 
the  rifing  fun  for  about  three  days,  and,  when  they  are  dry, 
toaft  them  fo  as  not  to  deftroy  their  nature  and  virtues;  put 
this  mafs  in  a  well-varnilhed  earthen  veflel,  which  you  muft 
clofe  well,  and  bury  in  the  earth  49  days ;  after  which,  take 
out  the  veflel,  and  you  find  quickfilver  in  perfection. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this  fecret ;  and  in  the  ihops  of 
Pekin  they  fell  two  forts  of  mercury,  the  one  taken  from 
mines,  which  is  called  chapchoveir,  and  the  other  obtained 
from  plants,  which  is  called  tfafchonien. 
Thefe  different  operations  of  the  Chinefedifcover  to  us,  that, 
in  the  principles  of  plants,  there  is  iron,  which  may  induce  us 
to  think  that  there  may  be  mercury  in  certain  plants ;  and,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  plants,  and  fearchfor  that  which 
moft  probably  contains  quickfilver,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  purflane  does  fo;  for,  in  fhort,  theChinefeherbalift,  who 
in  this  agree  with  the  greateft  botanift  of  Europe,  gives  to 
purflane  the  virtues  that  are  found  in  mercury.  The  purflane, 
fays  he,  is  cold  in  it's  nature,  kills  worms,  and  all  forts  of 
vermin,  and  is  ufefully  employed  againft  noxious  humours, 
which  it  diflipates;  and  becaufe  in  it's  nature  it  is  volatile,  it 
removes  obftructions  in  the  veffels  of  the  human  body. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  very  probable  that  quickfilver,  drawn 
from  plants  by  thefolution  and  feparation  of  their  principles, 
would  be  fieefrom  feveral  impurities  which  naturally  attend 
that  obtained  from  mines  ;  for  by  being  exalted  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  parts  of  the  plants,  it  muft  be  freed  from  the  ramous 
and  fulphureous  fibres,  with  which  it  abounds  more  or  lefs, 
and  from  whioh  it  is  feparated  by  pafling  it  thorqugh  a  fheep's 
(kin. 
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Should  this  receipt  by  experience  be  found  true,  we  may  reap 
from  it  a  double  advantage ;  the  firft  of  which  is,  that  every- 
where, and  in  a  fhort  time,  we  may  procure  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  mercury.  The  fecond  and  moft  confiderable  is,  that, 
by  the  quickfilver  extraded  from  purflane,  we  may  judge  bet- 
ter of  the  different  ufes  of  this  plant,  and  may  determine 
more  certainly  for  what  time,  and  with  what  precautions,  it 
may  be  ui'cd,  according  to  the  different  fituations  of  perfons, 
whether  in  health  or  ficlcnefs.  Befides,  it's  juice,  prepared 
in  a  certain  manner,  might  act  upon  metals  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive it. 

M  E  R I  ON  ETHS  HIRE,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Cardiganshire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Dovy ; 
with  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighfhire  on  the  eaft  ;  Car- 
narvonfhire  and  part  of  Denbighfhire  on  the  north ;  and  the 
Irifh  Sea  on  the  weft,  for  a  length  of  35  miles.  It  is  about 
35  miles  in  length,  from  Abdyvy  in  the  fouth  to  Llanfanfred 
in  the  north-eaft;  and  about  25  in  breadth,  from  Harlech  in 
the  weft  to  the  oppofite  part  of  it  on  the  eaft. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  bleak,  and  not  very  healthy,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vapour  arifing  from  the  Irifh  Sea.  The  foil,  being 
rocky,  is  generally  as  bad  as  the  worft  in  Wales,  bearing  but 
thin  crops  of  corn ;  yet  there  is  pretty  good  pafture  in  the 
vallies  for  black  cattle  and  ftieep,  which  are  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  well  furniihed  with  deer,  goats, 
fowl,  and  fifh,  efpecially  herrings,  which  are  taken  on  the 
coaft  in  abundance. 

Harlech,  or  Harlegh,  in  the  noth-weft  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, has  a  harbour  for  mips,  but  no  fhips  for  the  harbour. 

Dolgellv,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Idris,  is  an  ordinary 
country-town,  but  of  good  account  for  the  fale  of  Welch  cot- 
tons, and  has  an  indifferent  market.  Here  are  pretty  com- 
modious inns  for  travellers. 

Bala  is  the  only  market-town  of  the  mountains,  and  isfituate 
near  Pimble  Meer. 

jvlETALLURG  Y,  the  art  of  fmelting,  refining,  com- 
pounding, and  working  metals  from  the  mineral  earth  to  the 

utenfil. 

Under  the  articles  Allay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua  Regia, 

Assay,    Cinnabar,     Copper-Mines,     Flux,     Gold, 

Silver,  and  all  the  other  metals,  we  have  diftinctly  and 

amply  treated  of  thedivers  metallurgical  operations  ;  to  which 

we  refer  the  reader.     For  what  has  further  relation  to  this 

topic,    fee  the   articles  Metals,   Minerology,  Mines, 

Ores,  Quartation,  Smelting. 

From  what  is  faid  under  the  preceding  heads,  the  following 

particulars  are  obfervable. 

Remarks  onMetallurgy  ingeneral. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  enquiry,  that  different  mine- 
ral and  metallic  matters  bear  different  relations  to  melted  lead 
in  fufion :  whence  fome  of  them  will  not  mix  therewith,  but 
float  on  it's  furface  :  that  others  evaporate,  and  others  vitrify 
in  it  ;  whilft  filver  and  gold  remain  unaltered  by  it,  and  un- 
impaired.    See  the  article  Assay. 

2.  That  the  nobler  metals  have  nearly  the  fame  relation  to 
quickfilver  as  they  have  to  melted  lead;  as  being  readily  drank 
up  by  them  both,  fo  as  thus  to  be  feparated  from  other  hete- 
rogeneous matters.     See  the  article  Assay. 

3.  That  tefting,  in  the  large  way,  is  improveable  by  finding  a 
properer  matter  than  bone-afhes,  for  the  making  of  tefts,  by 
working  without  bellows;  and  again  by  ufing  pit-coal,  and 
a  well-contrived  furnace.     See  ib. 

4.  That  the  art  of  affaying  is  hitherto  imperfect:,  but  capable 
of  receiving  confiderable  improvement  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  knowledge.     Ib. 

5.  That  the  troublefome  and  expenfive  method  of  feparating 
gold  fromfilver,  by  quartation,  may  be  advantageouflyfuper- 
feded,  by  means  of  fufion,  or  a  dexterous  management  of  the 
fire.     Ib. 

6.  That  gold  and  filver  are  rarely  rendered  abfolutely  pure,  or 
feparated  from  all  other  kinds  of  metallic  or  mineral  matters ; 
and  that  to  purify  them  in  this  manner  requires  the  ufe  of 
better  methods  than  thofe  commonly  ufed  for  the  purpofe, 
though  the  thing  is  ftill  performable  by  art,  and  a  fuitable 
procefs.     Ib. 

7.  That  the  particular  hiftory  of  common  metallic  fufion  is 
wanting,  for  the  improvement  of  metallurgy.     Ib. 

8.  That,  when  the  ore  of  an  imperfect  metal  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  fire  or  fuel,  efpecially  if  charcoal,  it  yields 
the  more  and  the  better  metal  than  when  contained  in  a  cru- 
cible, or  kept  from  touching  the  coals.     Ib. 

9.  That  a  languid  fire  leflens  the  yield  of  an  ore ;  but  a  brifk 
one,  if  not  too  long  continued,  increafes  it.     Ib. 

10.  That  the  bufinefs  of  fmelting  in  perfection  depends,  (1.) 
Upon  ufing  a  degree  of  fire  fuitable  to  the  ore.  (2.)  Procuring 
a  quick  and  thin  fufion  of  the  fcoria.  And,  (3,)  A  clofe 
contact  of  the  metal  with  the  fuel  or  coals.     Ib. 

11.  That  fulphur  has  different  effects  upon  the  different 
metals;  which  effects  being  well  noted,  rules  of  practice 
might  be  thence  derived,  for  the  farther  improvement  of 
metallurgy.     Ib. 

12.  That  metalline  recrements,  or  the  flags  of  metals  once 
fmelted,  have  been  wrought  over  again  to  profit,  on  account 
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of  the  imperfect  manner  wherein  the  ores  were  originally 
treated  for  their  metals.     Ib. 

13.  That  the  ignobler  metals  are  feparable  from  each  other 
by  the  application  of  proper  degrees  of  heat,  fo  as  to  make  the 
more  fufible  melt  away  from  the  lefs  fufible,  at  leaft  with  the 
afliftance  of  lead.     Ib. 

14.  That  all  metals  are  reducible,  by  burning  or  calcination, 
to  terreftrial  powders,  or  calces ;  which,  by  being  melted 
with  any  inflammable  matter,  afiume  their  metalline  form 
again.     Ib. 

15.  That  the  great  enemies  to  ductility,  or  the  true  metallic 
nature,  are  fulphur,  cobalt,  and  things  compounded  thereof 
[fee  Ores]  ;  but  that  all  unctuous  and  inflammable  bodies  are 
friendly  to  metals,  and  promote  or  reftore  their  ductility,  when 
melted  therewith.     See  Ass  ay. 

16.  That  copper  maybe  made  to  approach  the  colour  of  gold, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  lofe,  but  increafe  it's  ductility,  by 
being  amalgamated  with,  and  diffilled  from  quickfilver ;  and 
that  probably  many  artificial  or  compound  metals  are  difcover- 
able,  by  mixing  various  metalline  and  mineral  bodies  toge- 
ther, fo  as  greatly  to  inrich  and  improve  the  art  of  metallurgy. 
See  Metal. 

17.  That  fteel  is  made  by  a  proper  application  of  fire  to  iron, 
in  a  clofe  place,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  open  air  from  commu- 
nicating freely  with  the  iron. 

18.  That  metals  receive  particular  alterations  in  their  texture, 
or  confidence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  folid  fubftance, 
or  liquor  wherein  they  are  quenched  or  cooled.     See  ib. 

19.  That,  ingeneral,  ores  are  no  more  than  a  natural  loofe 
mixture  of  metallic  matters,  along  with  earthy  and  fulphu- 
reous  ones  :  whence  artificial  ores,  may  be  readily  made,  by 
calcining  a  metal  with  fulphur,  and  mixing  it  with  earth;  fo 
as,  with  heat,  to  form  folid  lumps  of  ore,  refembling  thofe 
dug  out  of  mines.     See  Ores. 

20.  That  numerous  experiments  remain  to  be  made,  and 
fads  of  nature,  or  obfervations,  to  be  regiftered,  or  the  re- 
lation of  bodies  to  be  found,  before  this  ufeful  fubjects  of  me- 
tallurgy can  be  brought  to  it's  ultimate  perfection.  See  As- 
say and  Metals. 

METALS,  are  a  fpecies  of  very  fubtile,  yet  opake  earth,  dif- 
pofed to  form  a  tenacious,  and,  confequently,  a  malleable,  ag- 
gregate, which  is  fluid  in  the  fire,  more  or  lefs  fonorous  in 
the  air,  and  of  a  great  degree  of  ponderofity. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect,  and 
thefe  again  into  complete  and  incomplete  metals. 
The  perfect  metals  are  fuppofed  to  be  two,  viz.  gold  and  fil- 
ver; and  the  imperfect  ones  four,  viz.  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
iron,  which  are  otherwife  faid  to  be  complete  metals. 
The  incomplete  metals  are  bifmuth,  zink,  or  fpelter,  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  regulus  of  arfenic  :  which  have  weight,  ap- 
pearance, and  fufibilityat  the  fire,  in  common  with  real  me- 
tals, but  are  brittle,  and  all  more  or  lefs  volatile. 
Yet  thefe  are  not  exactly  all  the  fpecies  of  incomplete  metals ; 
for  many  other  fubftances  are  found  thus  far  metallic,  though 
neglected,  either  becaufe  their  manner  of  preparation  and  ufe 
remain  unknown,  or  becaufe  they  may  be  indirectly  referred 
to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  clafTes. 
It  has   been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  imperfect  metals 
differ  only  by  accident  from  the  perfect,  on  account  either  of 
digeftion,  or  the  tenacious  adhefion  of  heterogeneous  fub- 
ftances. 

By  digeftion  or  concoction  we  here  undei  (land  rather  the  ef- 
fect of  the  operation,  than  the  operation  itfelf,  viz.  a  clofer 
combination  of  thofe  very  attenuated  particles,  which  in  com- 
mon mercury  yet  appear,  as  it  were,  individually  diftinct ; 
whence,  as  fingle  corpufcles,  they  prove  unable  to  fuftain  the 
impulfeoflhe  fire,  but  are  thereby  raifed  in  the  form  of  a 
fubtile  fume  into  the  air.  Now,  thefe  very  fubtile  and  move- 
able particles  maybe  conceived  fixable  two  ways:  firft,  by 
aggregation,  fo  that  feveral  particles  fhall  be  tenacioufly  ag- 
gregated into  one  molecula.  Something  of  this  kind  happens 
in  mercury  precipitated  per  fe  [fee  Mercury]  ;  which,  tho* 
it  was  before  exceeding  volatile  and  fluid,  fo  as  to  evaporate 
in  a  fume  of  exceeding  fine  parts,  it  is  now  made  fomewhat 
more  fixed,  and  exhibits  thofe  very  fubtile  atoms  joined  to- 
gether into  more  fenfible  corpufcles,  under  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder.  We  do  not,  indeed,  from  hence  infer,  that  mer- 
cury of  itfelf  is  an  immature  metal,  which,  without  the  ad- 
dition or  feparation  of  any  other  thing,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  metal :  let  it  fuffice  to  have  fhewn  by  this  phsenome- 
non,  that  a  greater  degree  of  fixednefs  may  be  derived  from 
an  aggregative  connection  of  particles. 
Nature,  according  to  fome,  produces  every  metal  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly.  If  in  the  bowels  of  a  mountain,  fay  they,  or  any 
deep  parts  of  the  earth,  a  vapour  fhould  arife  from  a  fubftance, 
utterly  unknown  to  us  a  priori,  that  lay  either  there  before,  or 
is  generated  on  the  fpot ;  or,  if  this  fubftance  itfelf,  in  the 
form  of  fuch  a  vapour,  fhould  fucceflively  rife  and  creep 
through  the  cavernous  body  of  vaft  tracks  of  rocks,  the  veins 
and  clefts  of  flints,  or  the  interfaces  of  huge  beds  of  lelTer 
ftones,  and  every-where  move  about  'till  it  impinges  upon  a 
certain  fpecies  of  a  fubtile  vitrefcible  earth,  which  is  fitted  to 
receive  it,  or  to  become  one  therewith,  here  it  muft  lodge  as 
in  it's  matrix,  'till  fome  more  powerful  impulfe  difturbs  it. 
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We  may  the  better  conceive  how  this  fhould  happen,  from 
an  example  of  that  mud  found  at  the  head  of  fprings,  which, 
as  Becher  remarkably  obferves  *,  receives  and  concentrates 
the  aqueous  vapour,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  heat  of  the 
fun.  And  after  the  fame  manner  do  alkalies  receive  and  te- 
nacioufly  detain  the  humid  vapours  of  the  air. 

*  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  it.  cap.  3.  §.  6. 

And  as  vapours  of  a  different  kind,  fuch  as  the  mercurial, 
arfenical,  fulphureous,  &c.  come  to  mix  in  certain  propor- 
tions along  with  that  original  vapour,  and  fix  therewith  in  a 
proper  matrix,  hence  may  proceed  the  various  forts  of  perfect 
and  imperfect,  complete  and  incomplete  metalline  bodies :  or 
from  any  error  in  the  ingredients,  as  to  proportion,  &c.  wrong 
conformations  or  degenerate  metals  may  arife. 
That  the  metallic  principles  may  thus  wander  through  the 
earth,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  feems  countenanced  by  the 
common  obfervation  of  thofe  mines  which  take  their  courfe 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  For,  if  a  mineral  vein  lies  mal- 
low, it  often  gives  manifeft  figns  of  being  fupplied  with  fuch 
a  vapour,  not  only  in  fummer,  by  changing  the  colour  of 
the  (tones  that  lie  over  it,  but  alfo  in  winter,  by  diffolving 
thefnow  that  lies  along  the  tracks  where  it  runs. 
And  this  kind  of  exhalation  is  by  the  miners  called  the  ftorm. 
The  like  vapours  alfo  frequently  happen  by  the  burrows  and 
caverns  of  the  mine,  whilft  they  are  digging  the  vein  for  the 
metal  already  formed  therein,  and  fometimes  make  the  place 
very  hot,  fometimes  occafion  coughs  and  hoarfenefs,  and  fome- 
times again  when  they  are  large,  and  mixed  with  other  mine- 
ral vapours,  they  prove  fuffocative.  The  workmen  have  com- 
monly notice  hereof  given  them  by  their  lights  fuddenly  burn- 
ing larger  and  brighter;  upon  which  they  immediately  quit 
the  place. 

At  leaff,  therefore,  it  may  more  eafily  be  conceived  that  me- 
tals fhould  be  thus,  as  it  were,  inftantaneoufly  generated,  than 
that  the  imperfect  metals  fhould,  as  fome  fuppofe,  be  con- 
verted into  the  perfect,  barely  by  a  long-continued  concoction 
in  the  earth,  or  by  lying  therein  for  fome  hundreds  of  years; 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  matter,  or  any  diminution 
of  the  old.  This  feems  very  hard  to  conceive ;  but  there  is 
nothing  abfurd,  in  allowing,  that,  upon  a  due  concurrence  of 
the  metalline  principles,  metals  fhould  be  immediately  pro- 
duced: and  that,  if  thefe  principles  meet  improperly,  either 
as  to  number,  proportion,  or  heterogeneity,  they  fhould  either 
remain  perpetually  in  that  wrongftate  of  mixture  they  would 
then  have,  or  at  fome  time  or  other,  whether  fooner  or  later, 
upon  the  fortuitous  or  natural  acceffion  of  fome  principle  that 
was  before  deficient,  they  fhould  be  actually  perfected  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  admixture  of  one  that  is  heterogeneous. 
Cafes  of  this  latter  kind  are  fometimes  met  with  in  mines  ; 
where  too  large  a  proportion  of  mercurial,  corrofive,  faline, 
arfenical  matter  or  vapour,  coming  upon  and  adhering  to  the 
truly  metallic  parts  of  the  ores,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  imper- 
fect metals ;  the  parts  of  fuch  ores  are  thereby  turned  fome- 
times into  running  mercury,  fometimes  into  cobalt,  arfenic, 
tutty,  cadmia,  and  fometimes  into  common  fulphur. 
And  if,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mercury  thus  diffolving  and  over- 
flowing the  metallic  parts  of  thefe  ores,  be  fuppofed  to  become 
the  true  mercuries  of  bodies,  and  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the 
real  metallic  earth,  fo  as  fometimes  to  be  nothing  but  gold 
overpowered  and  rendered  fluid  by  too  great  a  proportion  of 
mercury,  we  have  little  to  object  to  fuch  a  fuppofition :  efpe- 
cially if  we  confider  that  it  feems  countenanced  by  the  in- 
creased fpiffitude  and  fluggiftinefs  of  thefe  mercuries,  their 
greater  fpecific  gravity  in  comparifon  of  common  mercury, 
and  the  golden  fpot  they  leave  behind,  when  evaporated  upon 
a  filver  plate. 

The  contents  of  a  metallic  vein  are  thus  frequently  perverted, 
at  the  time  that  a  fubterraneal  heat  comes  upon  them  ;  when, 
if  the  vein  be  fuperficial,  the  whole  mafs  of  metallic  matter 
is  corrupted,  and  thrown  off  into  the  air :  whence  the  remain- 
ing veins  are  afterwards  found  to  be  nothing  but  an  imperfect 
matrix,  containing  a  rufty  red  earth,  like  the  lapis  haematites, 
that  runs  therein  after  the  manner  of  an  ore  indeed,  but  yields 
no  metal  ;  whence  fuch  matter  is  by  the  workmen  called 
dead  metal. 

This  evaporation  becomes  fometimes  fenfible,  though  with- 
out flame,  or  any  manifeft  odour ;  but  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  far,  efpecially  in  a  dewy  morning,  by  the  undulation 
and  fluctuation  it  occafions  in  the  air,  over  the  whole  track 
from  which  it  rifes.  And  if,  after  fuch  a  phaenomenon,  the 
vein  be  found  empty  of  metal,  the  workmen  in  their  lan- 
guage, fay,  the  ftorm  has  carried  it  away.  But,  at  other 
times,  fuch  an  exhalation  is  attended  with  a  violent  flame, 
and  the  fmell  of  burning  fulphur  reaching  to  the  diftance  of  a 
mile,  or  more;  when  all  the  adjacent  grafs,  and  other  vege- 
tables, are  burnt  up,  and  the  workmen  fometimes  fcorched 
or  fuffocatH  in  the  mines. 

But  farther,  if  the  rock,  ftones,  or  other  mineral  matters  dug 
in  the  mines,  or  iftheftamped  flag,  or  powdered  fcoria  gained 
in  the  melting  of  the  metal,  be  ftrewed  upon  the  track  of  a 
vein,  they  have,  after  many  years  lying,  been  found  im- 
pregnated with  a  metallic  matter;  probably  becaufe  they  af- 


forded a  commodious  matrix  for  the  mineral  fumes  or  exha- 
lations, which  every-vvhere  breathe  out  along  the  track  they 
wcie  laid  on. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  one  kind  of  heterogeneous  bodies 
either  hinders  the  completion  of  metals  more  than  another, 
or  obfeures  them  when  they  are  complete.  An  example  to 
which  purpofe  we  have  in  the  gold  ore  that  is  intermixed  with 
martial  flints;  where  a  dry,  (typtic,  powdry  earth,  prevent- 
ing the  fufion,  detains  the  fine  fingle  particles  of  the  perfect 
metal  and  feparates  and  wears  them  afunder,  when  they  would 
aggregate,  and  fo  prevents  the  ore  from  yielding  it's  true 
quantity  of  metal  by  fufion,  or  all  that  is  by  aqua  fortis 
found  to  contain. 

Nor  does  it,  perhaps,  appear  lefs  ftrange  that  fome  ores  which 
are  mixed  with  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  the  like  rapacious  bodies, 
fhould  afford  a  lefs  quantity  of  pure  metal,  when  thefe  vola- 
tile fubftances  are  firft  driven  from  them  by  calcination  with 
a  naked  fire  in  the  open  air,  than  when  they  are  either  to- 
tally, or  very  confiderably,  detained  by  corrofive  alkalies, quick 
lime,  glafs,  &c.  for  it  is  manifeft,  that  fuch  fubftances  are 
not  found  to  touch  the  fubftance  of  perfect  gold  brought  into 
a  body,  much  lefs  to  raife  up  or  carry  off  any  part  thereof. 
The  truth  of  the  cafe  appears  to  be  this :  that  thofe  rapacious 
minerals  do  not,  in  the  open  calcination,  fo  much  affect  or 
carry  off  the  whole  individuum,  or  complete  atoms  of  the 
gold,  as  fome  one  or  other  conftituent  part  of  fuch  atoms, 
whether  it  be  mercurial,  that  called  fulphureous,  or  earthy. 

Remarks. 

With  relation  to  the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  various 
ores,  fee  the  article  Metallurgy. 

Of  the  Artificial  or   Factitious  Metals. 
The  method   of  making  Prince's  Metal. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  copper,  and  melt  it  in  a  wind  furnace; 
add  to  it  an  ounce  of  zink  ;  then,  ftirring  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, pour  out  the  metal.  The  copper  and  the  zink  may 
be  put  into  the  crucible  together,  if  firft  covered  over  with 
the  black  flux  [fee  Assay  and  Flux]  which  prevents  the 
avolation  of  the  zink,  01  prefer  ves  it's  metalline  form. 

Remarks. 

This  is  an  expeditious  method  of  making  a  fine  kind  of  brafs ; 
whereas  the  common  method,  with  lapis  calaminaris,  requires 
a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and  a  violent  fire  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe they  calcine  and  powder  the  calamy,  then  mix  it  with 
a  little  charcoal-duft,  and  to  feven  pounds  of  this  mixture  add 
five  of  copper-plates,  then,  giving  eleven  or  twelve  hours  fire, 
the  copper  imbibes  about  one  third  of  it's  weight  of  the 
calamy. 

It  is  here  remarkable,  that  the  calamy,  though  no  complete 
metallic  body,  nor  malleable,  fhould  yet  concrete  along  with 
the  copper,  fo  as  not  only  to  increafe  it's  weight,  but  alio  to 
extend  with  it  under  the  hammer;  which  zink,  in  making 
the  prince's  metal,  does  not  do,  though  it  appears  in  all  re- 
fpects  of  a  more  metallic  nature  than  calamy. 
The  agreements  and  difagreements  cf  thefe  two  bodies,  zink 
and  lapis  calaminaris,  may  deferve  to  be  farther  enquired  into 
by  particular  experiments.  The  inflammability  of  zink  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  burns  durably  of  a  bluiflv  white  flame 
in  the  fire,  and  thus  refolves  into  a  white  calx. 
Many  curious  phenomena  and  unexpected  refults,  happen 
upon  mixing  metallic  and  mineral  bodies  in  the  fire ;  all  which 
deferve  to  be  tried,  and  noted  as  Facts  that  might  at  leaft 
direct  to  the  difcovery  of  feveral  new  and  ufeful  mixtures,  or 
compofitions  of  metals.  We  might  be  encouraged  to  profe- 
cute  this  enquiry,  from  thofe  pretty  imitations  of  gold  lately 
introduced,  for  the  making  of  watches,  buckles,  cane-heads, 
fnuff-boxes,  Sec.  but,  perhaps,  a  better  imitation  of  gold, 
for  thefe  and  other  purpofes  may  be  obtained  by  M.  Hom- 
berg's  method  of  treating  copper  with  quickfilver:  for,  if  an 
amalgame  be  made  of  one  part  pure  copper,  and  three  parts 
quickfilver,  and  the  amalgame  be  boiled  in  river  water  for  two 
hours,  then  have  the  quickfilver  diftilled  off,  and  cohobated 
once,  the  remaining  copper,  being  nowfu'fed,  will  be  found 
of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  more  ductile  than  common  copper, 
fo  as  to  become  well  fitted  for  watch-work,  gilding,  and  the 
finer  machines  and  utenfils. 

For  the  methods  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  fee 
Metallurgy. 
O  L  D  M  E  X I C  O,  or  N  E  W  S  P  A I  N.  This  country  lies 
between  north  latitude  7.  30.  and  30.  40.  and  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama  ;  and 
on  the  north-weft  by  New  Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  three 
audiences,  or  fovereign  diftricts,  governed  by  a  viceroy  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  three  difticts,  or  courts  of  audience,  are,  1.  Guadala- 
jara ;  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Culiacan, 
Chamephan,  Xalifco,  Guadalajara  Proper,  Zacatecas,  and 
New  Bifca.  2.  Mexico  ;  including  the  provinces  of  Me- 
choacan,  Mexico  Proper,  Panuco,  Tlafcala,  Guaxaca,  Ta- 
bafco,  and  Ycatan,  3.  Guatemala;  containing  the  pr°- 
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vinces  of  Chiapa,  Sonocufca,  Guatimala  Proper,  Vera  Paz, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Cofta  Rica,  and  Veragua. 
Though  it  lies  for  the  molt  part  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet 
the  air  is  very  temperate,  and  generally  reckoned  extraordi- 
nary wholefome.  It  produces  divers  forts  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
herbs,  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  good  pafturage.  It's 
chief  grain  is  wheat,  barley,  pulfe  and  maize;  the  chief 
fruits  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  cherries,  ap- 
ples, figs,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  it's  principal  commodities  are 
wool,  cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocheneal,  feathers,  honey,  balm, 
amber,  fait,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco,  ginger,  and  various  me- 
dicinal drugs. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  long  been  fole  maftersof  this  coun- 
try, have  taken  fuch  care  to  keep  all  foreigners  out  of  it,  that 
the  lawful  commerce  between  this  part  and  Europe  is  in  their 
hands,  and  fubjeit  to  the  direction  of  their  crown. — To  (hew 
in  what  manner  the  fame  is  carried  on,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  explain  what  fo  often  occurs  in  our  news-papers,  by  the 
appellations  of  galleons,  the  flota,  the  flotilla,  regifter-fhips, 
and  guarda  coftas. 

A  galleon  may  be  termed  a  very  large  old-fafhioned  man  of 
war,  of  three  or  four  decks  [fee  the  article  Galleons]  with 
a  vaft  deal  of  room  for  merchandizes,  which  fhould  be  loaded 
only  on  the  king's  account,  but  are  generally  fomuchcrouded 
with  other  goods,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  to  defend  them- 
i'elves.  This  fleet  confifls  of  eight  fuch  men  of  war,  the  five 
largeft  of  which  have  50  brafs  cannon,  befides  an  advice- 
frigate  of  40.  There  are  from  12  to  16  merchantmen  which 
fail  with  this  fleet,  with  cargoes  for  the  account  of  private 
perfons,  after  having  purchafed  their  licences  at  a  pretty  dear 
rate ;  and  each  of  them  is  one  half  bigger,  at  leaft,  than  is 
exprefled  in  it's  fchedule.  The  chief  intent  of  the  galleons 
is,  to  carry  warlikes  ftores,  and  other  necefiaries,  for  Peru  : 
and  this  is  what  fpecially  diftinguifhes  the  galleons  from  the 
flota. 

The  flota,  which  is  intended  for  Mexico,  confifls  of  three 
men  of  war,  which  carry  nothing  but  on  the  king's  account; 
and  the  merchantmen  that  fail  with  them  are  ufually  about  16, 
from  400  to  looctons  burthen.  This  flota,  which  fails  about 
Auguft,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  winds  that  reign  about  No- 
vember, to  facilitate  its  paflage  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  commonly 
calls  at  Puerto  Rico  for  frefh  water  and  provifions ;  and,  after 
pairing  in  fight  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  according 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  nature  of  the  winds,  panes 
either  by  the  coaft  of  Jucatan,  or  higher  through  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  bottom  of  it.— It's  paflage 
has  been  computed  as  follows,  viz.  from  Cadiz  to  the  Cana- 
ry Ifles  250  leagues,  in  about  10  days ;  to  the  Antilles  800, 
in  20  days:  to  the  moft  weftern  point  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba 
500  leagues,  in  20  days ;  to  La  Vera  Cruz  260  leagues,  in 
about  12  days :  in  all  1810  leagues,  in  about  nine  weeks. — 
As  the  flota  is  deligned  to  furnifh  not  only  Mexico,  but  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  they  are  forced  to  flay  there  a  good  while, 
and  lbmetimes  to  winter  there. 

The  cargo  they  carry  back  to  Europe  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  of 
the  galleons,  though  it  is  faid  to  be  richer  every  year  than 
other,  becaufe  of  the  increafe  of  the  Spanifh  fetilements  in 
New  Mexico. — The  flota  commonly  leaves  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
May,  but  fometimes  not 'till  Auguft  ;  then  it  fails  for  the 
Havannah,  from  whence  it  generally  returns,  efpecially  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  galleons  to  Old  Spain.  See  the  article 
Flota. 

As  foon  as  the  galleons  and  flota  are  arrived  at  the  Havannah, 
the  flotilia,  or  little  fleet,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  fome 
of  the  lighteft  and  cleaneft  fhips  is  detached  to  Europe ; 
which,  befides  money  and  merchandize,  carries  an  exact  ac- 
count thither  of  the  contents  both  of  the  galleons  and  the  flo- 
ta, that  the  court  may  the  better  judge  what  convoy  is  ne- 
ceflary to  be  fent  for  them,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  indulto 
[fee  Indulto]  proper  to  be  levied  on  the  merchants,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  interefts  in  the  galleons  and  flota. 
The  flotilla  confifts  commonly  of  five  fhips,  from  20  to  44 
guns,  and  is  employed  to  guard  the  coaft  from  free-booters, 
as  alio  to  convoy  the  plate  to  Panama.  The  great  fleet  re- 
mains fo  long  at  the  Havannah  for  thefe  two  reafons  chiefly, 
viz.  waiting  for  a  wind,  or  for  the  regifter-fhips,  which  they 
are  to  convoy  home. 

A  regifter-fhip  has  it's  name  from  it's  being  regiftered,  with  all 
the  effects  embarked  in  Spain,  in  books  kept  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  chamber  of  Seville.  For,  when  a  company  of  merchants 
there  think  that  the  European  goods  are  much  wanted  at  fome 
particular  ports  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  they  prefent  a 
memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  praying  permiflion 
to  fend  a  {hip  of  300  tons  burthen,  or  under,  to  fuch 
port ;  and,  having  obtained  it,  they  pay  a  certain  fum,  be- 
tween 30,000  and  50,000  pieces  of  eight  to  the  crown,  be- 
fides prefents  of  a  confiderable  value  to  the  king's  officers. 
Then,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of  fraud,  they  regifler  their 
fhip  and  cargo  confiftent  with  their  petition  and  licence  : 
whereas  the  fame  fhip,  fo  regiftered  as  under  300  tons,  general- 
ly carries  above  600  tons  of  goods,  befides  accommodation  for 
paffengers. — Copies  from  the  regifters  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
governor  and  royal  officers  at  the  port  to  which  the  regifter- 
ihip  is  bound  j  and  fuch  is  their  diligence  and  integrity,  that 


when  the  /hip  is  come  to  an  anchor,  they  certify  after  a  pre- 
tended narrow  enquiry,  that  this  fliip  of  600  or  700  tons  does 
not  carry  quite  300  together,  and  fend  back  fuch  certificate, 
properly  afcertained,  with  the  fhip  to  Europe,  together  with 
a  bill  of  lading,  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  computation  *. — By 
thefe  regifler  ihips  2  or  300  per  cent,  is  fometimes  gained, 
which  enables  the  owners  to  pay  fo  liberally  for  cheating  the 
king,  after  having  firft  got  the  money  by  robbing  the  fub- 
jecis. — Thefe  regifter-fhips  go  yearly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  St. 
Martha,  Porto  Cavallo,  and  other  places,  to  which  neither 
the  galleons  nor  flota  come  ;  yet  they  generally  return  with 
tbem,  as  they  fometimes  go  out  with  them,  though,  when 
outward  bound,  they  leave  them  in  a  certain  latitude. 
What  gave  rife  to  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas,  as  they  are 
called,  or  guard  fhip,  was  the  illicit  trade  faid  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  be  carried  on  in  thofe  parts,  fome  years  fince,  by  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh,  though  notorioufly  by  the  former,  partly 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Spanifh  governors,  and  partly  by 
force.  The  guarda  cofta,  being  ftationed  at  Carthagena,  put 
an  end  to  this  mifchief  for  a  fhort  time,  by  finking  one  of 
the  interlopers,  and  taking  two ;  the  cargoes  of  which  were 
worth  above  100,000 1.  and  by  hanging  all  at  once  16  Spa- 
nifh merchants,  that,  on  a  fignal  given,  came  on  board  from 
the  fhore  to  trade  with  them  f.  But  the  captains  of  thefe 
guarda  coftas,  inftead  of  taking  real  contraband  traders,  in- 
fefted  the  Englifh  commerce  foon  after,  and  took  what  they 
could,  without  diftinction,  under  frivolous  pretences  at  firft, 
and  at  laft  without  any  at  all.  The  governors  reaping  vaft 
profit  from  the  prizes  which  they  brought  into  their  ports, 
they  fent  fuch  fallacious  accounts  of  the  captures  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  as  produced  that  obftmacy  of  theirs  which  involved 
them  in  the  late  war  with  Great-Britain. 

*  If  the  officers  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain  will  defraud 
their  own  crown  of  it's  revenues,  in  their  concerns  with 
Spaniards  tbemfelves,  Spain  cannot  wonder  that  their  of- 
ficers fhould  countenance  and  encourage  an  illicit  trade  with 
foreigners  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies;  and,  if  the  great  fault 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Spanifh  officers,  the  labouring  car  to 
prevent  fuch  illicit  commerce  lies  chiefly  upon  the  court  of 
Spain  itfelf,  and  not  upon  thofe  courts  whofe  fubjetts  are 
allured  by  their  officers  and  fubjecls  to  carry  on  a  contra- 
band trade. 

t  Were  the  like  meafures  fteadily  purfued,  they  would  not 
only  have  put  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  flop,  to  illicit 
trade.  And  does  not  this  prove  that  the  Spaniards  have  it 
in  their  own  power  to  put  a  flop  to  this  trade  whenever  they 
pleafe  ? 

Though  the  general  accounts  of  New  Spain  place  mines  of 
gold  and  filver  in  almoft  all  the  provinces,  yet  we  are  affined 
that  both  are  only  found  in  the  Province  of  Mexico.     Of  fil- 
ver, it  is  publifhed  there  are  no  lefs  than  1000  mines  in  the 
Mexican  empire  ;  but  gold  only  is  found  in  Veragua  and  New 
Granada.     There  is  an  exceeding  great  quantity  of  fugar  in 
this  country,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  Guax- 
aca,  Sic.  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar- mills  than  in  any  part 
of  Spanifh  America  ;   but  it  is  chieflv  coniumed    in   the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  particularly   the  monafleiies,  in  chocolate, 
fwect  meets,   preferves.   and  confectionary  wares  ;   of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  vaft  deal  fent  from  Guaxaca,  Guatimala, 
and  other  provinces,  to  Mexico  and  to  Panama,  from  whence 
it  is  carried  by  fea  to  Lima,  Guyaquil,   and  Baldivia.    There 
is  a  great  home  trade  in  the  goods  manufactured  of  it's  cotton. 
They  have  the  beft  indico  in  the  world ;  and  the  trade  in  that 
of  cocheneal  is  managed  wholly  by  the  merchants  of  Mexico 
and  Carthagena,  who  buy  to  export  them  to  Europe.  Coche- 
neal is  found  in  the  governments  of  Tafbafco  and  Guaxca  ; 
dyers-wood  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy   and  Honduras ;    and 
fome  pearl  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Pearl  Iflands,    &c.  Nica- 
ragua, Campeachy,  and  Guaxca  fend  great  number's  or  black 
cattle  to  Mexico.   Large  quantities  of  fnufF are  brought  from 
the  Havannah  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  fold  to  the  merchants 
of  Mexico.      Cocoa,    which  is  a  great  article  in  their  mer- 
chandize, is  chiefly  produced  at  Guatimala,  Vera  Paz,  Sozo- 
nufco,  Ciudad  Real,   and  Guaxca   (which  yield  the  beft  in 
America)  and  fent  to  Los  Angelos  and  Mexico,  Panama,  Li- 
ma, Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,   and  from  thence  to  Europe. 
The  nuns  of  Guaxaca  have  the  chief  manufacture  of  choco- 
late from  the  nut,  of  which   it  is  thought  more  is  drank  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  than  all  Old  Spain. 
It  is  faid  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Honduras  employ 
30,000  mules  and  horfes  to  carry  corn,   fugar,  cocoa,  &cc.  in- 
to the  inland  provinces,  and  particularly  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
And,  when  the  galleons  come  from  Old  Spain,  the  numbers 
of  carriages,  men  and  horfes  employed  to  carry  their  trealure 
from  Mexico,  and  the  country  of  Pachuca,  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
are  incredible. 

The  carriage  of  the  European  goods  that  come  by  the  gal- 
leons back  again  to  other  parts,  is  a  very  confiderable  article 
of  trade,  as  is  alfo  the  carriage  of  tobacco,  fugar,  and  other 
produce  of  Guatimala  and  Guaxaca,  which  comes  from  the 
fouth  coaft  by  fea  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  all  which  is  faid  to  em- 
ploy 60,000  horfes,  mules  and  afl'cs,  befides  a  proportionable 
number  of  men.  Cocheneal,  in  particular,  is  thus  brought 
over  the  mountains   from  the  country  of  Guadalaxara,  320 

miles 
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rtiiles  north-weft  from  Mexico.  So  much  filver  it  alfo  brought 
from  Zacatecas,  in  the  fame  province,  that  it  is  faid  6ooc 
mules  are  employed  in  the  carriage. 

Of  the  feveral  audiences  in  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

I.  Guatimala.  Jofeph  Acoftaj  who  was  on  the  fpot,  and 
gives  the  beft  account  of  New  Spain,  in  that  work  called  his 
Natural  and  Moral  Hiftory  of  the  Indies,  makes  this  audience 
about  300  leagues  in  length,  upon  the  South  Sea;  but  it  is 
indented  by  fo  many  great  bays  in  the  North  and  South  Seas, 
that  the  breadth  is  not  half  fo  much,  it  being  in  fome  places 
not  30  leagues,  though  in  others  150.  Acofta  fays  it  is  in 
general  a  fruitful  country,  efpecially  in  Indian  corn  and 
cocoa,  and  abounds  in  cattle  and  good  pafture. 

Veragua.  This,  which  is  the  firft,  though  the  leaft  province 
of  not  only  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  but  of  North  Ame- 
rica, joins  on  the  Weft  toCofta  Rica;  on  the  eaft  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Panama;  and  has  the  North  Sea  on  the  north, 
and  the  South  Sea  on  the  fouth. 

Santa  Fe',  or  Foy,  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  is  the 
place  where  the  king  of  Spain  keeps  officers  for  carting  and 
refining  of  the  gold.  It  ftands  at  the  head  of  a  river  that 
runs  into  the  North  Sea. 

Pueblo  Nuevo  or  the  New  Town,  ftands  in  a  bay  of  the 
South  Sea,  betwixt  Baja  Honda  and  Chiriqui,  feven  leagues 
from  each,  and  60  miles  fouth-weft  from  Santa  Fe,  accord- 
ing to  Moll,  though  others  make  it  75.  Here  is  a  large  river, 
that  falls  into  a  fandy  bay  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  the 
true  channel  lies,  there  is  a  round  hill. 
Right  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  about  one  league  from  the  main.  There  is  a  low 
point  juft  within,  called  Rhenchiera,  where  the  Spaniards 
ufually  build  fhips. 

It  is  but  three  leagues  up  the  ftream,   and  may  be  feen  from 
the  road. 
Pueblo  has  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the  buccaneers. 

Chiriquita,  or  Chiriqui,  on  the  fame  coaft,  35  miles 
weft  of  Pueblo  Nuevo,  ftands  in  a  plain  of  favannahs,  fur- 
rounded  with  coppices  and  farms ;  and  the  chief  trade  of  it 
is  in  tallow  and  leather.  The  harbour  lies  on  a  pretty  large 
river,  about  a  league  from  it's  mouth,  and  three  from  the 
town,  to  which  is  a  pleafant  paflage  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
way  to  enter  the  river,  and  that  dangerous.  This  river  falls 
into  the  bay  called  Galfo-Dolce,  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed 
from  that  near  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Veraguas,  which  ftands'on  the  river  of  it's  name,  is  a  poor 
place,  and  drives  no  other  trade  than  working  the  mines, 
where  the  flaves  are  compelled  to  dig  and  wafh  the  earth  in 
the  neighbouring  rivers,  wherein  bits  of  gold  are  often  found 
as  big  as  peas. 

St.  John  De  Cueblo,  is  an  ifland  upon  this  coaft,  which  the 
buccaneers  place  24  leagues  weft  from  Panama,  and  fix  from 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  makes  12  leagues  in  compafs.  Itisdefert 
and  mountainous,  but  full  of  wood,  efpecially  maft-timber, 
and  has  fine  rivers. 

Costa  Rica  Province,  or  the  Rich  Coast,  is  fo  called 
from  it's  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  thofe  of  Tinfingola 
being  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  mines  of  Potofi  :  but 
otherwife  it  is  mountainous  and  barren.  It  has  Veraguas  pro- 
vince on  the  fouth-eaft;  and  that  of  Nicaragua  on  the  north- 
eaft,  reaches  from  the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  about  90 
leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  50  where  broadeft,  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Cartago,  the  capital,  10  leagues  from  the  North,  and  17 
from  the  South  Sea,  on  each  fide  of  which  it  has  a  port,  and 
is  go  miles  eaft  of  Nicoya.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  rich  merchants  here,  who  traded  by  land  to  Pana- 
ma, and  by  fea  to  Porto  Bello,  Carthagena,  and  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  from  thence  to  Spain. 

Nicoya  ftands  30  miles  weft  of  the  gulph  of  Salinas,  a  large 
bay  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  a 
pretty  town,  and  the  head  of  a  Spanifh  diftridt,  near  the 
mines,  which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  buccaneers  in 
1687.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Cipanfo,  which  is  navigable  to 
it  by  large  periaguas.  The  Spaniards  trade  from  hence  to 
Panama  in  fait,  honey,  maize,  wheat,  fowls,  and  a  purple 
juice  of  a  fhell-fifh  in  the  neighbouring  bay,  with  which  they 
dye  *  their  threads  and  wool,  to  mix  with  their  Segovia  cloth. 
This  fifh,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  purpura,  is  not 
eatable.  It  lives  about  feven  years,  but  hides  itfelf  about 
the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar.  The  fhells,  which  the  Indians 
are  emdloyed  by  the  Spaniards  to  gather  in  the  fpring,  about 
Chira,  Golfo,  Di  Salinas,  and  other  parts  of  this  coaft, 
being  rubbed  together,  produce  a  (lime  like  foft  wax,  made 
ufe  of  by  the  dyers:  but  the  chief  dye  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fifh,  and  the  fincft  juice  in  the  white  vein.  The  bay  re- 
ceives fix  rivers,  has  20  iflands,  good  anchorage  and  ware- 
houfes  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  full  of  villages, 
farms,  and  plantations  of  fugar  canes. 

*  This  is  an  inflance  that  nature  affords  matters  for  dyeing 
that  are  little  fufpecled  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  we  could 
ealily  do  without  logwood,  if  we  had  not  an  unqueftionable 
right  to  cut  it  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 


The  province  of  Nicaragua,  or  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Leon,  has  Guatimala  Proper,  and  the  South  Sea,  on  the 
weft;  the  North  Sea  and  Honduras  on  the  north  and  eaft; 
and  the  South  Sea,  with  Cofta  Rica,  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 
The  winter  here  is  rainy  and  tempeftuous :  in  fummer  the 
air  is  exceffive  hot,  but  healthy.  It  is  reckoned  the  moft 
woody  province  in  all  New  Spain.  It  produces  good  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  wood  ufed  by  dyers  in  Europe,  called  Nicaragua 
wood,  but  little  wheat.  It  abounds  with  black  cattle  and 
hogs,  but  has  few  iheep.  It  has  plenty  of  balm,  cotton,  fu- 
gar, axi,  which  is  the  American  pepper,  honey,  and  wax, 
liquid  amber  and  turpentine,  with  which,  and  filver  work, 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  trade  to  Panama  and 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Whales  and  fea-monfters  are  frequent  on 
the  coaft,  but,  as  for  the  country,  it  is  fo  pleafant  as  well  as 
fruitful,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  garden  of  America,  the 
hills  and  rivers  being  full  of  gold,  the  trees  and  woods  per- 
fumed ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  to  it,  they  called 
it  Mahomet's  Paradife. 

The  other  town  is  Granada,  which  ftands  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  lake  60  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Leon,  where  the 
Spaniards  have  mills  for  making  of  fugar,  there  being  abun- 
dance of  canes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  moft  fre- 
quented of  any  town  in  North  America,  for  the  merchants 
of  Guatimala  difpatch  their  goods  from  hence  by  the  way  of 
Carthagena,  as  thinking  it  fafer  than  to  fend  them  by  the 
gulph  of  Honduras,  where  they  are  often  intercepted,  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

New  Segovia,  is  a  city  30  leagues  from  both  the  former,  to 
the  north. 

Jaen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  30  leagues  from 
the  North  Sea.  Here  goods  are  ufually  lodged  that  come  to 
or  from  the  North  Sea  by  the  river,  where  they  unload  at  the 
cataracts,  and  embark  them  in  other  vefl'els. 

Realejo,  or  Ria  Leaxa,  on  a  plain  a  league  from  the  fort 
called  Poffeflion,  and  15  leagues  north- weft  from  port  St. 
Juan,  ftands  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  South  Sea  30 
miles  north-weft  from  Leon,  which  city  it  ferves  as  a  har- 
bour. It  is  capable  of  receiving  200  velTels,  and  the  kin» 
of  Spain's  fhips  for  the  South  Sea  were  formerly  built  here. 
There  are  intrenchments  to  defend  the  harbour,  which  is  3 
leagues  below  the  town,  and  very  fine  docks,  but  it  has  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  buccaneers.  It's  chief  trade  is  in  pitch, 
tar,  and  cordage,  for  which  it  is  the  moft  noted  place  in  all 
Spanifh  America;  they  being  exported  from  hence  to  Car- 
thagena, Porto  Bello,  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  even  to  the  Ha- 
vannah.  A  fine  river  of  the  fame  name  runs  into  the  haven, 
which  is  fafe  from  all  winds,  and  has  five  iflands  within  it 
fit  for  careening  fhips.  The  adjacent  country  is  pleafantly 
watered  with  rivers,  whereof  that  which  runs  into  the  haven 
has  eight  branches,  whereby  goods  are  carried  to  and  from 
the  villages,  farms,  and  fugar  plantations  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  Leon.  The  port  is  the  moft 
in  ufe  for  fhipping  of  any  in  all  thefe  feas,  efpecially  between 
Acapulco  and  Panama,  fhips  coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  Seas.  It  is  fheltered  by  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
it  that  breaks  off  the  fea,  which  would  otherwife  come  roll- 
ing into  the  harbour,  with  waves  as  high  as  mountains.  The 
ifland,  lying  thus  in  the  entrance,  forms  two  channels  into 
it,  one  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the  other  to  the  north-weft,  the 
laft  of  which  is  by  much  the  beft  for  navigation  ;  fo  that 
none  but  fmall  craft  go  into  the  former. 

The  province  of  Honduras,  or  .Camaiagua,  extends  eaft 
and  weft  along  the  North  Sea  above  130  leagues,  and  in  fome 
places  is  near  60  leagues  over  from  north  to  fouth,  but  it  is 
narrower  at  both  ends.  It  has  the  North  Sea  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth,  Guatimala  Proper  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and  Vera  Paz  on  the  weft.  The  country  con- 
fifts  generally  of  hills  and  deep  dales,  and  has  a  good  air.  It 
is  rendered  the  more  fruitful,  by  the  inundations  of  it's  river 
about  Michaelmas,  when  the  natives  carry  the  water  by  ca- 
nals to  their  fields  and  gardens.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  foil  bears  Indian  corn  thrice  a  year.  It  moreover 
yields  European  wheat  and  peafe,  and  has  excellent  pafture, 
with  honey,  wax,  and  abundance  of  all  forts  of  provifions, 
befides  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  The  country  was  once  ex- 
ceeding populous,  'till  it  was  thinned  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  faid  to  have  tortured  and  put  many  of  them  to  death,  to 
make  them  difcover  their  gold  and  filver;  befides  many  more 
whom  they  killed  afterwards,  by  forcing  them  to  work  in  the 
mines,  and  carry  burdens  beyond  their  ftrength. 
The  bay  of  Honduras,  which,  as  was  formerly  that  of  Cam- 
peachy,  is  noted  for  cutting  of  logwood,  and  lies  betwixt 
cape  Honduras  in  north  latitude  15-^,  and  cape  Catoche,  the 
eaftermoft  point  of  Yucatan,  in  latitude  21  ~.  The  great 
lake  of  Nicaragua  runs  into  it,  by  a  river  called  Rio  d'Anu- 
gelos  or  Angelos,  which  is  only  navigable  by  fmall  craft. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  the  bay,  of  which  we  have 
no  defcription,  particularly  the  Pearl  Ifland,  a  little  to  the 
north;  but  they  do  not  fifh  up  fo  much  pearl  here  as  for- 
merly, nor  fo  large.  Into  this  bay  a  fmall  river  alfo  runs 
from  the  province  of  Veraguas,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Rio  de  Sucre,  or  the  Sugar  River,  becaufe  of  the  fugar-works 
here  ;  of  which  the  country  is  fo  full,  that,  did  not  the  Spa- 
niards 
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hiards  confume  fuch  quantities  6f  it  in  &£***?*££ 
ferves,  confenes,  &c.  which  they  fpend  here,  and  n  thofe 
they  fend  home  as  prefents,  befides  what  they  ufe  to  iweeten 
their  chocolate,  limonades,  and  other  lufcious  liquors,  they 
might  be  able  to  fend  many  ftiip-loads  of  fugar  to  Europe 
From  thefe  two  provinces. 

Remarks. 

As  it  may  here  be  expeded  we  fhould  give  ah  account  of  the 
cutting  of  logwood  *  by  the  Englifh,  &c.  fo  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  Spaniards,  and  affigned  by  them  as  ajuft 
provocation  for  their  depredations  on  our  Ihips,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  war  in  1740 ;  we  ihall  give  it  as 
brief  as  pofiible  from  Capt.  Uring,  who  was  fent  over  deputy- 
governor  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  by  the 
fate  dulce  of  Montague  the  governor,  and  from  Mr.  Atkins, 
in  his  Voyage  to  Guinea,  Brafil,  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

*  Under  the  article  Logwood,  we  have  dated  the  nature  of 
this  trade,  and  the  right  that  Great-Britain  has  to  the  cutting 
the  fame,  as  well  in  a  certain  part  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
as  in  that  of  Campeachy:  fince  the  writing  of  which,  an 
eminent  merchant  has  obliged  me  with  a  map  of  the  river 
Bellefe  (a,)  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  which  1  have  particu- 
larly mentioned,  drawn  by  Capt.  Uring,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion of  his,  and  referred  me  to  the  perulal  of  the  captain's 
voyages  upon  the  logwood  trade.  I  had,  indeed,  frequently 
met  with  thole  voyages  quoted,  and  read  the  whole  of  his 
expedition  to  St.  Lucia,  but  never  before  met  with  his  map 
of  the  river  Bellefe,  nor  with  the  accoun:  he  himfelf  gives 
of  the  logwood  trade  as  earned  on  there.  But  what  the 
captain  fays,  upon  this  occafion,  corroborates  the  informa 
tion  that  I  have  intimated  to  have  received  from  others : 
and,  therefore,  as  what  I  have  urged,  in  relation  to  the  be- 
fore-mentioned river  Bellefe,  proves  to  be  matter  of  Fact  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fon>e  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
expedient  which  I  have  done  myfelf  the  honour  humbly  to 
fuggelc,  with  a  view  only  to  reconcile  thofe  unhappy  mil- 
unoerft'andings,  which  itill  fubfift  between  the  crown  of 
Great- Britain  and  that  of  Spain,  in  relation  to  the  cutting 
of  logwood  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras.  The 
above  was  obferved  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defini- 
tive Treaty  of  1763. 

(»)  See  Capt.  Uring's  Voyage  from  Madeira  to  Jamaica  and  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  p.  354  and  362. 

The  country  where  the  Englifh  cut  their  logwood  is,  fays 
the  captain,  all  a  flat,  and  great  part  of  it  a  m  >rafs,  with 
feveral  large  lagunes,  which  are  very  often  overflowed.     In 
the  dry  feafon,  when  the  logwood-cutters  have  found  a  great 
number  of  trees,  they  build  a  hut  near  them,  where  they 
live  duiing  the  time  of  their  cutting.     When  they  have  cut 
down  the  tree,  they,  chip  off"  the  bark  and  iay  it  in.  heaps, 
makino-  paths  to  each,  that,  when  the  rains  come  in,  which 
Overflow  the  ground,  they  are  fo  many  channels,  where  they 
go  with  fmall  currents  and  land  them,  bringing  them  fome- 
times  30  miles  to  the  Barcaderas,   from  whence  the  buyers 
come  to  fetch  it  at  the  price  of  about  5  1.  a  ton  Jamaica  mo- 
ney.    During  the  floods,  the  logwood-cutters  dwell  at  the 
Barcaderas,  which  are  42  miles  up  the  river,  where   they 
have  their  huts  built  upon  high  banks,  to  fecure  them  in  the 
time  of  the  floods.     As  foon  as  they  have  notice  of  any  vef- 
fel's  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  flock  down,  in  or- 
der to  purchafe  what  things  they  want,  which  are  chiefly 
wine,  rum,  and   all   forts  of  liquors,  provifions,  and   fmall 
arms,  powder  and  fhot,  cutlalTcs  or  hangers,  and  ozenbrigs, 
which  is  almoft  all  their  apparel,  except  hats  and  fhoes;  and 
their  pavilions  are  alfo  made  of  ozenbrigs,  becaufe  of  the 
multitudes  of  mufkettoes  and  other  biting  and  flinging  flies. 
Mr.  Atkins  obferves,  that  the  logwood-cutters  were  original- 
ly fettled  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy  ;   but,  being  dirt urbed  by 
the  Spaniards,  removed  to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  where  they 
fupport  themfelves  by  force  of  arms,  having,  according  to 
late  accounts,   1500  mailers  and  fervants.     The  river  that 
runs  up  to  the  Barcaderas,  is  not  only  narrow  and  full  of  al- 
ligators, but  has  a  ftrong  current  from  the  land  frefhes,  and 
the  banks  are  fo  covered  with  fhrubs,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
row  the  boats  which  carry  the  effects.  At  the  feafon  for  cut- 
ting logwood,  which  is  once  a  year,  they  remove  their  tents 
fometimes  many  miles  from  their  chief  refidence  to  follow 
the  wood,  which  runs  in  a  vein  or  line  of  fome  miles,  per- 
haps like  minerals  in  the  earth,   and  they  run  over  as  many, 
perhaps,  without  finding  a  ftick  of  it.     They  cut  it  in  large 
pieces,  and  leave  it  on  the  ground  'till  the  land  floods  favour 
their  bringing  it  into  the  river,  from  whence  the  canoes  take 
it  and  carry  it  to  their  grand   ftore  at  the  Barcaderas.     As 
they  know  what  they  muff,  expect  from  Spanifh  clemency, 
they  are  always  provided  with  good  arms   to  defend  them- 
felves defperately  again  ft  attacks,  which  are   always   by  fea, 
but   feldomer  here  th;in  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.    A  fervant,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  with  feamen  into 
the  trade,  is  hired  at  a  ton  of  logwood  per  month,  and,  having 
one  day  in  feven  to  himfelf,  he  makes  about  10 1.  a  month  ; 
Co  that,    if  they   are   fober   fellows,    they    in   time   become 
mafters  and  join  flocks,  or  trade  independently. 
They  have  a  kingchofe  from  among  themfelves,  and  his  con- 
fort  has  the  tide  of  queen,  and  they  are  governed  by  certain 
Vol.  II. 
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rules  of  their  ovvri  making.     The  (hips  that  come  into  the 
bay  are  on  their  guard  alfo,  and  fetch  the  logwood  down  in 
flat- bottomed  boats.     The  crew  of  each  is  allowed  on  the 
voyage  a  bcttle  of  rum  and  fome  fugar,  and  they  row  gene- 
rally in  the  night  becaufe  of  the  flinging  flies,  and  reft  in  the 
day.     See  the  article  Logwood. 
Truxillo,    or  Trugillo,    ftands  on  an  eminence  in   the 
north  fide  of  the  province  45  leagues  north-eafl  from  Valla- 
dolid,  and  one  from  the  North  Sea;   it  is  fituated  between 
two  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which,  and  fome  iflands  that  lie 
before,  form  the  harbour,    which  lies  at  the   bottom  of  a 
bay  called  St.  Giles,  is  above  two  leagues  broad,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  caftle;  but  it  has  been  plundered  feveral  times  by 
the  buccaneers.     It  is  faid  to  be  the  only  harbour  on  this 
coaft  capable  of  trade,  but  has  very  little  :  the  town  lies  a 
league  up  one  of  the  rivers.     The  harbour  is  deep  and  fe- 
cure, the  country  exceeding  fruitful,  and  the  foil  moift  and 
rich;  and,  notwithftanding  the  hot  climate,  it  is  exceeding 
populous.     It  produces  both  corn  and  grapes  twice  a  year, 
and  the  cattle  brought  from  Spain  increafe  here  prodigioufly. 
Gracias   a  Dios,  ftands  at  the   mouth  of  a   river,  upon  a 
rocky  mountain,  which  has  fome  gold  mines  in  it's  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  built  the  fame  year  as  Valladolid,  from 
which  it  lies  about  27  leagues  to  the  weft,  to  fecure  the  mi- 
ners.    Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  the  neighbouring  valley  abounds 
with  wheat,  which  is  tranfported  for  the  moft  part  to  Gua- 
timala,  and  breeds  very  good  mules  and  hories. 
St  Pedro,  which  Laet  fays  is  the  refidence  of  the  farmers  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  cuftoms  for  this  province,  is  above  30 
miles  north-eaft  from  Gracias  a  Dios.     It  lies  in  a  hot  un- 
healthy climate,  but  had  a  great  trade  before  the  difcovery  of 
Golfo  Dolce,   by  which  commodities  are  now  carried  up  in- 
to the  country.     In  1666,  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  buc- 
caneers. 
Ruatan,  or  Rattan,  is  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
Which  was  defert,   and  only  the  refort  of  pirates,  'till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  Englifh  began  a  fettlement  on  it.     It  lies 
8  leagues  from  the   Mofquito  fhore,   and  abdut  200  leagues 
weft  by  fouth  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  about  30  miles  Ions  and  13 
broad,  naturally  fortified  with  rocks  and  lhoals,  excepting  the 
entrance  of  it,  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  only  a  fingle  fhip  can 
pafs  it  at  a  time,  which  was  to  be  guarded  by  two  fjrrs.    The 
view  of  this  fettlement  was  not  only  to  fecure  a  great  trade 
in  logwood,  but  to  traffic  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guatimala 
for  cocheneal,    indico,    Sec.     For    this    purpofe.    300   land 
forces,  commanded  by  Major  Cawfield,  failed  from  Jamaica 
'  the   13th  of  Auguft    1742,  under  convoy  of  the  Litchfield, 
and  five  other  men  of  war,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at  Port 
Royal  harbour  in  this  ifland,  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world, 
where  500  fail  of  fhips  may  always  ride  fafe.     This  ifland  is 
overgrown  with  wood,   but  remarkably  healthful,  and  not 
near  fo  hot  as  Jamaica,  there  being  ftrong  eaftcrly  winds  here 
commonly  to  cool   it.     It  has  plenty  of  excellent  water,  a 
great  number  of  wild  hogs  and   deer,  ducks,  teal,   pigeons, 
and  parrots,  and  the  fea  abounds  with  fifh  of  all  kinds,  par- 
ticularly crab-fifh  and  fine  turtle*. 

*  The  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  would  have  proved  a  great  fe- 
curity  to  our  logwood  trade  in  the  river  Bellefe  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras. 

The  Mofquito,  or  Mufquito  Indians,  are  a  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent betwixt  Truxillo  and  Honduras,  fo  fituate  between 
moraffes  or  inacceffible  mountains,  and  a  coaft  full  of  rocks 
and  fhoals,  that  no  attempts  againft  them  by  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  mortally  hate,  could  ever  fucceed.  Neverthelefs 
they  are  a  mild  inoffenfive  people,  of  much  morality  and 
virtue,  and  will  never  truft  a  man  who  had  once  deceived 
them.  They  marry  only  one  wife,  and  never  part  with  her, 
unlefs  for  adultery,  which  is  feldom  known  among  them; 
and  fo  great  a  regard  is  fhewn  to  matrimony,  that  even,  an 
elder  brother,  unmarried,  gives  precedence  to  a  younger,  if 
married.  They  have  no  kind  of  vice  among  them,  nor  any 
occafion  for  magiftrates.  When  the  duke  of  Albermarle  was 
governor  of  Jamaica,  thefe  people  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  their  king  received 
a  commiffion  from  his  grace,  under  the  feal  of  that  ifland, 
fince  which  they  have  not  only  been  fteady  in  their  alliance 
with  the  Englifh,  but  warm  in  their  aiTecYions,  and  very  ufe- 
ful  to  them  on  many  occafions.  When  their  king  dies,  the 
next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica,  to  certify  that  he  is  next  in 
blood,  and  he  receives  a  commiffion  in  form  to  be  king  of  the 
Mofquito's,  'till  which  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  by 
his  countrymen;  though,  after  all,  unlefs  he  is  at  war,  he 
has  no  revenues  nor  guards,  and  very  few  prerogatives,  being 
obliged,  in  time  of  peace,  to  fifh  and  fowl  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  family;  yet  he  has  prefents  fometimes  from 
the  government  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englifh  traders,  who 
often  touch  there.  Nay,  fofond  are  they  of  every  thine;  that 
is  Englifh,  that  the  common  people  are  proud  of  every  chrif- 
tian  or  furname  given  them  by  our  feamen,  who  honour 
their  general  and  other  grandees  with  the  titles  of  fome  of 
our  nobility  *. 

*  Thefe  people  likewife  may  be  rendered  very  ferviceable  to 

the  Englifh  in  fupport  of  their  logwood  trade  in  the  bay  of 

Honduras. 
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The  province  of  Guatimala  Proper  extends,  according  to 
the  Sanfons,  150  leagues  along  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  30  or  40  in  breadth ;  but  Capt.  Cook  makes  the  length 
only  70  leagues.  It  has  the  province  of  Honduras  on  the 
north-eaft,  Vera  Paz  on  the  north-weft,  Nicaragua  on  the 
raft,  Sonohufco  on  the  weft,  and  the  fea  on  the  fouth. 
The  foil  in  the  vallies  is  exceeding  fruitful  in  corn,  indico, 
cocheneal,  and  other  rich  drugs  for  dyeing,  as  well  as  cacao, 
and  other  Indian  fruits ;  produces  balms,  bezoar^  liquid  am- 
ber, choice  gums,  fait,  brimftone;  and  has  large  fine  paf- 
tures,  fo  covered,  fays  Mr.  Gage,  with  cattle,  that  fome 
graziers  are  faid  to  have  herds  of  40,000  black  cattle,  and 
as  many  fheep.  The  cattle  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  blacks,  and  great  numbers  are 
fent  annually  to  Spain.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  plantations  of 
fugar,  and  mines  of  filver.  But  Cook  fays,  their  grain  does 
not  hold  a  year. 

The  rivers  of  this  province  abound  with  all  forts  of  good  fifh. 
Cotton  is  a  ftaple  commodity,  as  is  alfo  wax  j  and  their  bees 
make  honey  as  white  as  the  comb  itfelf. 

St  Jago  de  Guatimala,  the  chief  town  and  the  old  city, 
which  was  one  of  the  fineft  in  New  Spain,  was  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  and  earthquake  in  1541, 
when  120, oco  Spaniards  loft  their  lives.  It  was  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcano,  with  two  tops,  from  one  of  which  fire 
iflued,  from  the  other  water.  The  prefent  city,  which  is 
not  only  the  capital  of  this  province,  but  alfo  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  refidence  of  the  prefident,  and  the  royal  courts, 
the  feat  of  a  rich  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Mexico,  an  univer- 
fity,  and  the  center  of  commerce  in  all  thofe  parts,  ftands  in 
a  fine  valley  on  a  river,  about  three  leagues  from  the  vol- 
cano, and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  North- 
America.  It  is  well  built  and  populous,  being  thought  to 
contain  about  8000  families ;  and  the  citizens  carry  on  a 
great  trade,  not  only  through  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
but  even  into  Peru,  by  the  ports  of  La  Trinidad  and  Reale- 
jo,  the  one  25  leagues,  the  other  46  from  it ;  and  it's  trade 
with  Spain  is  from  Golfo  Dolce,  that  runs  into  the  North 
Sea  at  60  leagues  diftance. 

Many  vaft  eftates  are  got  here  by  trade,  and,  when  the  mer- 
chants have  left  off,  they  go  generally  to  refide  at  Mexico. 
The  chief  commodities  in  which  they  deal,  are  hides,  in- 
dico, annatta,  filvefter,  cocheneal,  cacao,  &c.  and,  indeed, 
no  city  can  lie  more  commodious  for  an  extenfive  trade,  and 
be  fafer  at  the  fame  time  from  pirates  and  privateers,  for  it 
ftands  8  leagues  (which  Moh  and  Sanfons  call  40  miles)  from 
the  South  Sea,  and  about  40  leagues  from  thegulph  of  Mexi- 
co, by  which  it  drives  alfo  a  great  trade;  but  it  is  ftill  liable 
to  frequent  earthquakes  as  well  as  to  eruptions,  from  the  vol- 
cano above-mentioned. 

Trinidad,  or  La  Sonsanate,  a  port  town  on  a  bay  of 
the  South  Sea,  4  leagues  from  Acaxatla,  65  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Petapa,  and  162  from  Guatimala,  confifts  of  four  or  five 
hundred  Spanifh  families,  befides  Mulattoes  and  Indians,  and 
has  five  churches  and  a  monaftery.  It  is  the  place  to  which 
all  goods  are  tranfported  that  are  brought  to  Acaxatla  from 
Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  3  leagues  from  the  harbour  to  the 
town,  which  is  of  great  refort,  it  being  the  chief  place  of 
trade  betwixt  New  Spain  and  Peru,  and  the  neareft  landing 
harbour  to  Guatimala  for  (hips  from  Panama,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  but  is  a  place  of  no  defence.  There  are  three  vol- 
canoes in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coaft  is  low,  and  has 
good  anchorage. 

St.  Salvador,  or  Cuzcattan.  Moll  places  it  at  the  head 
of  a  river,  that  runs  about  47  miles,  and  falls  into  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Michael,  150  miles  eaft  from  Guatimala.  In  the 
bottom  where  the  town  ftands,  there  are  manufactories  of 
fu^ar  and  indico,  and  fome  farms  of  cattle. 

Vera  Paz  Province,  has  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Chiapa  on  the  north,  that  of  Guatimala  on  the  fouth, 
Honduras  on  the  eaft,  and  Soconufco,  with  part  of  Chiapa, 
on  the  weft. 

The  chief  commodities  are  drugs,  efpecially  medicinal  gums, 
farfaparilla,  China  root,  and  mechoacan,  achiotte,  liquid 
amber  which  drops  from  trees,  cacao,  cotton,  wool,  honey, 
maize,  wax,  and  feathers,  of  which  the  Indians  make  curious 
works. 

Chiapa  is  an  inland  province,  having  Tabafco  on  the  north, 
Yucatan  on  the  north- eaft,  Soconufco  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
Veraz  Paz  on  the  eaft,  and  Guaxaca  on  the  weft.  Here  are 
great  woods  of  pine,  cyprefs,  cedar,  oak,  myrtle^  and  wal- 
nut-trees and  wood-vines;  trees  that  drop  rofin,  aromatic 
gums,  balfam  and  liquid  amber,  tacamahaca,  copal,  and 
others  that  yield  fovereign  balfam.  Here  is  no  want  of  corn, 
pears,  apples,  quinces,  cacao,  and  cotton,  and  cocheneal 
grows  wild. 

The  chief  of  it's  rivers  is  that  of  Chiapa,  which  runs  from 
the  north  crofs  that  part  of  this  country,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Quelenes,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Tabafco.  It  is  in 
Ihort  well  watered,  and  drives  a  pretty  brifk  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  efpecially  in  cocheneal  and  filk ; 
wherein  the  Indians  employ  their  wives,  in  making  handker- 
chiefs of  all  colours,  which  the  Spaniards  buy  and  fend 
home.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that,  though  the  Spaniards  reckon  it 


one  of  the  pooreft  countries  irt  America,  becaufe  it  has  no 
mines  or  fand  of  gold,  nor  no  harbour  on  the  South  Sea,  yet 
it  is  bigger  than  moft  provinces,  and  inferior  to  none  but 
Guatimala;  that  it  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the 
Spaniards,  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  all  their  empire  in  Ame- 
rica depends  upon  it:  and  that  it  ought  to  be  well  fortified, 
becaufe  of  the  eafy  entrance  into  it  by  the  river  cf  Tabafco 
Puerto  Real,  and  it's  vicinity  to  Jucatan. 
The  places  of  chief  note  are  two  towns^  both  called  Chiapa. 
The  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  the  other  by  the  In- 
dians. It's  chief  trade  is  in  cacao,  cotton,  wool,  fugar, 
cocheneal,  and  fmall  pedlars  wares.  The  friars  are  the  chief 
merchants  of  European  goods,  and  the  richeft  men  both  in 
the  city  and  country. 

The  audience  of  Mexico; 

This,  which  is  the  nobleft  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  it 
bounded  on  the  north  with  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  with 
the  North  Sea,  or  gulph  of  Mexico,  has  the  South  Sea  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  it  joins 
the  provinces  of  Chiapa  and  Soconufco  in  the  government 
of  Guatimala. 

It  is  divided  into  feven  provinces,  viz.  Jucatan,  Tabafco, 
Guaxaca,  Mexico  Proper,  Mechoacan,  Tlafcala,and  Panuco. 

The  province  of  Jucatan,  or  Yucatan,  is  a  peninfula, 
furrounded  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
betwixt  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  that 
of  Honduras  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  has  the  little  provihee  of 
Tabafco  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  that  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  au- 
dience of  Guatimala  on  the  fouth.  Here  it  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  an  ifthmus  not  40  leagues  in  breadth,  and  runs 
out  into  the  fea  100  leagues.  It  is  in  all  refpects  a  moft  noble 
country.  It  extends  from  north  latitude  17  to  21,30,  and 
weft  longitude  88  to  92.  The  climate  is  pretty  warm  in  the 
fummer,  which  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September.  They 
have  fcarce  any  rain  in  the  winter  feafon,  which,  however, 
is  indifferently  cool,  excepting  January  and  February,  which 
are  almoft  as  hot  as  in  the  middle  of  fummer;  yet  in  the 
main  it  is  a  very  healthy  country,  efpecially  a  mountainous 
tract,  which  runs  from  Salamanca  on  the  weft,  quite  acrofs 
it  to  the  eaft.  The  foil,  when  duly  cultivated,  bears  plenty 
of  corn,  cotton,  and  indico,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of 
cattle,  wild  beafts,  honey,  wax,  and  fowls,  and  on  the 
coafts  are  taken  great  pieces  of  amber :  but,  as  no  mines 
were  ever  found  in  it,  the  Spaniards  have  not  been  fond  of 
fettling  here. 

Merida  is  it's  capital  city,  the  feat  of  a  governor,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop  near  the  north  fide  of  it,  betwixt  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  and  Honduras,  about  12  leagues  from  each. 

Campeacht,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Fran- 
cisco de  Compeache,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  is  120  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Merida. 

It  ftands  on  the  fhore,  in  a  fmall  bending  of  the  land,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  it's  bay  on  the  fouth- 
weft  angle  of  this  province;  and  is  the  only  town  on  all  the 
coaft  to  cape  Catouche,  at  the  north-eaft  point,  that  lies 
open  to  the  fea.  It  makes  a  fine  fliew,  the  houfes  being  built 
all  of  good  ftone.  There  is  a  dock  and  good  fort  at  one  end 
of  the  town,  with  a  governor  and  garrifon,  which  com- 
mands both  the  town  and  harbour;  neverthelefs,  in  1650, 
the  Englifti  ftormed  it  and  took  it  with  only  fmall  arms,  and 
it  was  taken  again  by  furprize  in  1678,  by  the  Englifh  and 
buccaneers.  The  port  is  large  but  fhallow.  It  ufed  to  be  a 
noted  market  for  logwood,  as  we  obferved  in  Honduras.  See 
our  article  Logwood. 

The  chief  manufacture  ofthe  adjacent  country,  befides  fait  and 
logwood,  is  cotton  cloth,  which  is  the  cloathing  of  all  the  na- 
tives, and  even  ofthe  poorer  Indians.  Capt.  Dampier  gives 
this  account  of  the  bay:  it  runs  in  deep  within  land,  betwixt 
cape  Condecedo  on  the  eaft,  and  St.  Martin's  cape  to  the 
weft,  which  is  120  leagues,  and  has  many  broad  lakes  that 
are  navigable.  From  cape  Condecedo  it  is  15  leagues  fouih 
to  Salinas,  where  is  a  fmall  harbour  and  a  large  pond  near  the 
fhore,  which  yields  abundance  of  fait  that  is  tranfported  to 
the  gulph  of  Mexico.  In  May  or  June  when  the  fait  kerns, 
not  lefs  than  40  or  50  Indian  families  at  a  time  come  and 
rake  it  afhore  in  heaps :  then  covering  them  with  dry  grafs 
and  reeds,  they  fet  fire  to  them,  which  burns  the  outfide, 
giving  it  a  black  cruft,  which  afterwards  defend  the  fait 
againft  the  rains. 

Tabasco  province  is  bounded  with  that  of  Guaxaca  on  the' 
weft,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Jucatan,  on  the  fouth  by  part  of 
the  audience  of  Guatimala,  and  on  the  north  by  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  on  which  it  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  about  40 
leagues.  It  being  a  narrow  flip  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  climate 
is  not  very  healthy,  nor  the  foil  exceeding  fruitful,  yet  the 
people  have  good  farms,  well  ftocked  with  cattle,  which  yields 
them  confiderable  profit ;  and  moreoyer,  they  have  great 
plenty  of  Indian  wheat  and  cacao,  which  they  fend  on  the 
backs  of  mules  to  Vera  Cruz.  Moft  of  the  country  is  flat 
and  moift,  has  marfhes  and  lakes,  abounding  with  fifh,  fome 
of  them  very  large,  as  manatees  and  tortugas, 

Guaxaca. 
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Guaxaca  province  reaches  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  oh 
the  north  to  the  South  Sea,  having  the  province  of  Tlafcala 
bn  the  north-weft,  and  thofe  of  Chiapa  and  Tabafco  on  the 
fouth-eaft.  It  extends  near  95  leagues  along  the  South  Sea, 
50  along  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  near  J  20,  according  to 
fomej  along  the  fide  of  Tlafcala,  but  not  above  50  on  that 
of  Chiapa.  The  air  is  good  and  the  foil  fruitful,  efpecially 
in  mulberry-trees,  fothat  it  produces  more  filk  than  any  pro- 
vince in  America,  except  that  called  the  valley  of  Guaxaca  ; 
tnoft  parts  of  it  are  mountainous,  yet  it  abounds  with  wheat, 
cattle,  fugar,  cotton,  honey,  cacao,  plantanes,  and  other 
fruits.  It  has  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  lead,  and  all 
their  rivers  have  gold  in  their  fands  ;  caffia,  cocheneal,  cry- 
ftal,  and  copperas,  lilcewife  abound  here  ;  fo  that  were  the 
people  induftrious,  they  might  be  the  richeft  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  But  they  are  habituated  to  a  flothful  life  by  the 
clergy,  who  have  120  monafteries  here. 
The  vanello,  a  drug  fo  valuable  for  it's  perfume,  and  ufed 
to  give  a  flavour  to  chocolate,  is  the  produce  of  this  pro- 
vince. It  grows,  indeed,  in  fundry  parts  of  Mexico,  but  is 
no  where  fo  plentiful  as  here. 

Guaxaca,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  and 
the  feat  of  a  governor  ;  120  miles  weft  of  Spirito  Santo, 
230  miles  fouth  of  Mexico,  in  the  fweet  valley  of  Guaxaca, 
which  is  40  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  and  in  the  road  which 
leads  through  Chiapa  to  Guatimala.  It  is  a  middling  city, 
but  has  a  great  trade  with  both  the  North  and  South  Seas. 
The  river  here  is  not  fortified,  fo  that  fmall  veflels  might 
eafily  fail  up,  and  fubdue  the  country.  The  beft  chocolate 
in  America  is  made  here  by  the  nuns,  and  exported  to  Spain. 
In  the  neighbouring  valley  there  are  many  rich  towns, 
cloifters,  and  churches,  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  arid 
great  herds  of  black  cattle  and  fheep,  which  afford  wool  to 
the  clothiers  of  Los  Ahgelos,  and  hides  to  Spain. 

St.  Ildefonzo  de  las  Zapatecas  is  a  town  on  a  hill, 
20  leagues  from  the  former.  It's  territory  is  rich  in  gold, 
cotton,  and  Indian  wheat;  and  the  river  Alvarado,  or  at 
leaft  a  branch  of  it,  is  navigable  to  it  by  banks. 

Spirito  Santo  {lands  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  on  the 
north  coaft,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Tabafco.  The  inha- 
bitants trade  in  cotton,  maize,  and  gold. 

Tecoantepeque  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  in  the  South 
Sea,  above  100  miles  eaft  from  Guatulco.  According  to 
fome,  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  fmall  veflels  traded  on  this  coaft 
in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  billing  harbour  in  all 
this  country.  It  had  alfo  rich  merchants,  who  dealt  not  on- 
ly to  Mexico,  but  to  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  iflands,  and 
by  land,  to  Guatimala,  to  which  there  was  a  plain  road 
along  the  coaft. 

TEPANATEquE  is  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
Quelenos,  which,  according  to  Gage,  is  one  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  in  the  country,  and  the  beftfurnifhed  with  flefh,  fowl, 
and  fifh,  it  lying  near  the  fea  and  a  river,  and  among  rich 
farms,  ftocked  with,  from  one  thoufand,  to  four  thoufand 
head  of  cattle  a-piece. 

Tlascala  province,  or  Los  Angelos,  has  alfo  the  ad- 
vantage of  lying  both  on  the  North  and  South  Sea,  hav- 
ing that  part  of  the  former,  which  is  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eaft  ;  the  province  .of  Guaxaca,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ; 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  the  province' of  Mexico 
Proper,  on  the  weft,  and  that  of  Panuco,  on  the  north- weft. 
It's  climate,  foil,  and  product,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  Mexico  Proper. 

Pueblos  de  los  Angelos,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  much  the  fineft  place  in  it.  It  even  vies,  for 
magnificence,  with  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  or  rather  of  the  clergy,  may  be  guefied  at,  from 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chapter,  which 
amounts  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 
The  beft  felts  in  the  country  are  made  in  this  city,  and  it 
has  a  mint,  and  a  glafs-houfe,  the  firft  that  was  known  in  all 
New  Spain. 

La  Vera  Cruz,  the  grand  port  of  New  Spain,  on  the 
North  Sea.  There  was  an  old  town  of  this  name,  which 
falling  to  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  badnefs  of  the  port,  and 
other  caufes,  this  new  town  was  built  at  about  15  or  16  miles 
further  to  the  eaft,  there  being  a  port,  fmall,  but  fafe,  and  fo 
Well  fituate,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  effectually  protect- 
ed by  a  fort  on  a  rock  of  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  was 
accordingly  built,  and  called  St.  John  de  Ulua. 
This  new  Vera  Cruz  is  not  a  place  of  very  great  extent, 
being  not  inhabited  by  any  Spaniards  of  diftinction,  by  rea- 

i  fon  of  it's  unwholfome  fituation,  between  vaft  tracts  of  dry 
land  on  one  fide,  and  rank  bogs  on  the  other ;  yet,  as  to 
trade,  this  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places, 
perhaps,  in  the  world  :  it  is  the  natural  center  of 
the  American  treasure,  and  the'magazine  of  the 
bulk  of  the  merchandize  that  goes  out  of  New 
Spain,  or  is  transported  from  Europe.  It  abounds, 
in  a  word,  with  the  treasures  of  both  the  Indies. 
It  receives  a  vaft  quantity  of  Eaft-lndia  commodities,  over- 
land, every  year,  from  Acapulco.  [See  the  article  Aca- 
pulco.]  At  the  fame  time,  the  warehoufes  are  generally 
full  of  European  goods ;  and,  in  fad,  the  merchants  here 
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carry  on  as  great  a  trade  as  it    is  poflibie  for   the  Spaniards 
well  to  carry  on  throughout  America. 

This  place  has  not  only  a  very  conftderable  commerce  from 
Mexico,  but  by  Mexico  from  the  Eaft-Indiesj  likewifefrorrt 
Old  Spain,  from  Cuba,  St,  Domingo,  Jucatan,  and  from  Pe- 
ru* by  the  way  of  Porto  Bello  ;  from  Carthagena,  and  al! 
the  iflands  in  the  North-Sea;  alfo  by  the  river  Alvarado, 
which  goes  up  Zapotecas,  St.  Ildefonfo,  and  towards  Guax- 
aca, and  by  the  river  Grijalva*  running  up  to  Tabafco,  Los 
Zeques,  and  Chiapa.  The  goods  are  fent  from  hence  to 
Mexico,  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Sacarecas,  St.  Martino,  and 
other  inland  places,  upon  horfes  and  mules,  or  in  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  carts  drawn  by  mules.  The  Barlovento 
fleet,  which  is  a  fmall  fquadron,  employed  to  clear  the  coaft 
from  pirates ;  and  interlopers  come  hither  conftantly  in 
October. 

When  the  flota,  which  is  always  obliged  to  winter  here, 
arrives,  and  unloads  the  goods  from  Old  Spain,  and  takes  in 
thofe  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  merchandize  that  comes 
from  the  Philippine  iflands,  by  the  Acapulco  (hips,  a  fair  is 
opened  here,  which  lafts  many  weeks;  fometimes  'till  the 
fhips  are  ready  to  depart:  then  this  place  may  be  faid  to  be 
immenfely  rich  ;  but  the  moft  wealthy  merchants  not  only 
refide  at  the  city  of  Los  Angelos,  the  far  grearer  part  of  the 
year,  but  alfo  keep  their  plate  there,  till  fueh  time  as  the  flota 
is  juft  ready  to  go  off,  [fee  the  article  Flota, J  which  ought 
regularly  to  be  in  May,  but  is  fometimes  detained 'till  Auguft; 
therefore,  the  cohftant  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  only 
Mulattoes  and  Meftizoes,  with  a  few  Spanifh  factors,  who, 
after  a  fhort  ftay,  make  vaft  fortunes  ;  infomuchj  that  he  is- 
reckoned  an  inconfiderable  fellow,  who  is  not  worth  ail 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  inhabitants,  flaves  and  all, 
are  computed  at  about  three  thoufand,  and  the  city  is  about 
half  a  Spanifh  league  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  barren,  fo  that 
their  provifions  are  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought.  Vera 
Cruz  having  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  buccaneers, 
feveral  times,  the  Spaniards  have  built  feveral  forts,  and 
keep  centinels  all  along  the  coaft. 

The  old  town  ftands  about  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  and  was 
called  Vera  Cruz,  becaufe  Cortez  landed  here  on  Good  Fri- 
day, in  1518. 

The  new  town,  which  our  failors  commonly  call  La  Vera 
Cruz,  ftands  12  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  the  river  Alve- 
rado,  according  to  Dampier,  and  60  leagues  fouth-eaft  from 
Mexico,  of  which  it  is  reckoned  the  eaftern  port,  as  Aca- 
pulco is  the  weftern.  The  men  are  haughty,  and  fond  of 
ftate  and  eafe  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  flothful,  though 
they  underftand  trade  very  well. 

Almeria,  called  Villa  Rica  by  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  of 
the  gold  they  found  here  on  their  arrival,  lies  on  the  coaft 
above  20  leagues  north  of  the  former,  has  an  indifferent 
port,  and  a  better  air  than  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  fmall  river, 
good  fprings  of  frefti  water,  and  a  dry  country  behind  it; 
all  which  are  wanting  in  Vera  Cruz.  Jt  is  faid  that  a  great 
clandeftine  trade  is  drove  here,  between  fome  Spanifh  mer- 
chants on  fhore,  and  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  and  Mar- 
ti nico. 

The  province  of  Mexico  Proper  has  that  of  Tlafcala  on  the 
eaft,  that  of  Mechoacan  on  the  weft,  that  of  Panuco  on  the 
north,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  fouth.  The  climate  is 
verv  variable,  yet  both  pleafant  and  temperate.  The  foil  is 
remarkably  fruitful,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  extremely 
cheap.  It's  commodities  are  much  the  fame  with  thole  of 
Mechoacan,  only  the  mines  yield  much  more  filver,  which 
fometimes  alfo  hold  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  gold. 
It  is  faid  to  excel  all  the  provinces  of  America,  in  corn,  cat- 
tle, and  fruits  ;  and  it's  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  variety 
of  good  fifh,  fo  that  the  tribute  of  the  lake  of  Mexico  alone, 
is  above  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year. 
The  royal  city,  and  archbifhop's  fee  of  Mexico,  is  the  capital 
of  this  province,  of  the  audience,  and  of  all  New  Spain, 
and  the  feat  of  the  viceroy  ;  it  ftands  in  the  lake  of  it's  own 
name,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
hills;  and,  according  to  the  Spanifh  writers,  lies  in  the  lati- 
tude of  19,  40.  That  we  may  pafs  a  good  judgment  of  the 
opulence  of  this  city,  it  may  be  ohferved,  that  the  tenths, 
collected  from  the  11  fuffragan  bifhops,  under  it's  arch- 
bifhop,  (viz.  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Mechoacan,  Guaxaca, 
Guadalaxara,  Guatimaga,  Yucatan,  Nicaralua,  Chiap2, 
Honduras,  and  New  Bifcay,)  are  computed  at  about  half  a 
million  of  pieces  of  eight,  thofe  prelaies  receiving,  at  leaft, 
1,200,000  pounds  fterling  a  year.  Though  this  may  help 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexicansi  it  may 
be  ftill  farther  conjectured,  from  this  obfervation,  viz.  that 
there  was  brought  into  the  king's  exchequer  here,  in  1730, 
more  than  a  million  of  marks  of  filver,  as  the  king's  duty 
from  the  mines,  which  ought  to  be  one  fifth  of  the  metal 
taken  out  of  them.  According  to  this,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  mines  muft  amount  to  five  millions  of  marks;  and  a 
mark  being  equivalent  to  eight  of  our  ounces,  if  we  com- 
pute this  filver  at  five  fhillings  the  ounce,  then  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico  receive  ten  millions  of  money  per, 
annum  from  their  mines. 

As 
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As  to  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  in  particular,  it  may  he 
more  eafily  imagined  than  afcertained,  eonfidering  that  they 
pay  five  or  fix  times  more  tor  European  goods,  than  they  are 
to  be  had  for  where  they  are  manufactured.  Thus,  a  piece 
of  fcarlef  cloth;  worth,  in  London,  twenty- five,  or 
twenty-six   shillings    a    yard^  fhall    be    fold    here   at 

SIXTY    AND     SEVENTY     PIECES    OF    EIGHT  PER  YARD  J    and 

it  is  common  for  a  Spaniard  to  give  frequently  A  thousand 

PIECES    OF    EIGHT     FOR   A  NEW  SUIT  OF  CLOATHS  :    fo  that 

when  this  is  eonfidered,  and  that  the  money  they  return,  is 
in  proportion  to  fuch  a  Valuation^  what  mud  be  faid  or  the 
wealth  of  this  place?  In  fhort,  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants (hew  it,  who,  againft  the  time  they  go  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  meet  the  flota  from  Old  Spain,  hire  a  prodigious  number 
of  horfes,  mules,  and  carriages,  to  carry  the  filver  they 
have  ready  to  be  fhipped  there,  and  to  pay  for  fuch  goods  as 
they  fliall  purchafe;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  galleons 
bring  off,  from  fixteen  to  twenty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight 
fometimes  from  St.  John  de  Ulua.  See  the  article  Galle- 
ons. 

In  the  goldfmith  or  plate-worker's  ftreet  here,  which  is  call-, 
ed  the  Plateria,  next  to  the  great  fquare  or  market  place, 
the  (hops  are  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  variety  of  utenfils  and  or- 
naments of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world  ;  for  the  very  negroe  wenches, 
that  walk  by  the  ladies  coaches  here,  wear  bracelets  of 

GOLD,    AND    PEARL    NECKLACES,    AND    JEWELS     IN    THEIR 

ears;  and  the  black  foot-boys  are  drefled  in  rich  liveries, 
daubed  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  Here  they  are 
always  making  church  and  family  plate,  efpecially  when  the 
merchants  are  befpeaking  goods  againlt  the  arrival  of  the 
galleons,  at  which  time  the  fhops  and  warehoufes  are  filled 
with  chefts  of  plate,  defigned  for  Old  Spain,  &c.  piled  up 
to  the  very  cielings.  The  glafles,  or  fafhes,  like  thofe  of 
our  goldfmith's  (hops,  are  full  of  gilt  plate  in  fervices  and 
fetts  ;  the  cabinets  filled  with  vaft  quantities  of  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, and  pearls,  rings,  large  jewels,  and  numberlefs  toys, 
but  efpecially  gold  fnutf'-boxes  enamelled  and  fet  with  rubies 
and  emeralds,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  that  ten  thoufand  are 
fometimes  to  be  feen  in  this  ftreet  ;   and  hardly  a  fleet  depaits 

'  for  Old  Spain,  that  does  not  carry  off  at  leaf):  five  thoufand 
of  them.  The  Mexicans  have  been  perfected  in  the  art  of 
working  plate  by  the  Chinefe,  who  come  hither  every  year. 

Acapulco  lies  in  the  (buth-eaft  corner  of  this  province,  on 
a  bay. of  the  South  Sea,  and  about  210  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Mexico,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port  on  this  fea,  as  it  is  the 
chief  mart  on  the  coaft.  It  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
harbour,  far  fuperior  to  any  on  this  coaft  for  it's  being  fpa- 
cious,  and  withal  io  fafe,  that  feveral  hundred  fhips  may  an- 
chor in  it,  without  the  hazard  of  damaging  one  another. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  eroded  by  a  low  ifland,  about 
a  mile  and  half  Ions;,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  which  leaves  a 
good  wide  deep  channel  at  each  end,  where  fhips  may  fafely 
go  in  and  out  with  the  advantage  of  the  winds.  They 
muft  enter  with  the  fea  wind,  and  go  out  with  a  land  wind, 
which  leldom  or  never  fail  to  fucceed  each  other,  in  their 
proper  feafon  of  the  day  and  night.  The  weftermoft  chan- 
nel is  the  narrowed,  but  (o  deep,  that  there  is  no  anchoring, 
and  (he  Manilla  fhips  pafs  in  that  way  ;  but  thofe  from  Lima 
enter  through  the  fouth-weft  channel.  This  harbour  runs  in 
north,  about  three  miles  ;  then  growing  very  narrow,  it 
turns  (hort  about  to  the  welt,  and  runs  about  a  mile  farther, 
where  it  ends.  The  town  ftands  on  the  north-weft  fide,  at 
the  mouih  of  this  narrow  palTage,  dole  by  the  fea  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  platform  with  a  great  many 
guns.  Oppofite  to  the  town,  on  the  eaft  fide,  there  is  a  high 
{rroni>;  calilc,  faid  to  have  forty  guns  of  a  very  great  bore. 
Ships  commonly  ride  near  the  bot'om  of  the  harbour,  under 
command  both  of  the  cafile  and  platform. 
The  commerce  of  this  place,  with  Peru,  is  not,  as  many 
writers  have  milfaken,  confined  only  to  the  annual  fhip  from 
Lima  ;  for,  at  all  other  feafons  of  the  year,  except  that 
wherein  the  Acapulco  fhip  arrives,  which  is  about  Chridmas, 
the  trade  is  open,  and  ihips  of  Peru  come  hither  frequently, 
to  fell  their  own  commodities,  and  carry  back  thofe  of  Mex- 
ico :  but,  becaufe  the  great  importance  of  this  place,  is  ow- 
ing  to  the  annual  fhips  of  Lima  and  Manilla,  therefore  fome 
writers  have  been  fo  miftaken,  as  to  think  that  thefe  are  all 
the  veffels  which  come  hither:  whereas,  the  only  commerce 
which  the  Philippine  iflands  have  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 
is  by  this  port  of  Acapulco.  Indeed,  'till  within  thefe  thirty 
years  paft,  there  never  was  more  than  one  annual  fhip, 
which  palled  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco;  but  now 
there  are  two,  one  a  prodigious  unweildy  galleon,  of  a  thou- 
fand, or  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  the  other  a  frigate,  or 
convoy,  which  carries  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  guns. 
This  is  the  effect  of  that  ftiict  regulation,  whereby  the  in- 
habitants are  tied  down,  to  fend  no  more  than  this  fhip  every 
year ;  which  is  laden  with  all  the  product  of  the  Eaft,  fuch 
as  ambergris,  civet,  bczoar,  large  oriental  pearl,  vaft  quan- 
tities of  piece  goods,  and  gold  duft,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  This  voyage  to  Aca- 
pulco is  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  longeft,  by  far,  that 
can  be  made  from  land  to  land  :  thev  touch  indeed  at  Guam, 


one  of  the  Ladron?s  iflands,  and,  except  a  day  or  two's  fi?* 
there,  pafs  three  thoufand  leagues,  without  feeing  any  thing 
but  fea  or  fky  ;  but  no  wonder  fuch  hazards  are  run,  if  it  be" 
confidered,  that  the  captain  of  the  galleon  makes  forty  thou- 
fand pieces  of  eight,  the  pilot  twenty  thoufand,  each  of  his 
two  mates  nine  thoufand,  and  every  common  feaman,  with 
prudent  management,  a  thoufand. 

They  fail  generally  from  Manilla  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  arrive  here  always  about  ten  days  before,  or  after 
Chiiflmas.  About,  the  fame  time  comes  the  annual  fhip 
from  Lima,  laden  with  the  nchefl.  commodities  of  Peru,  as 
quieklilver,  cacao,  &c.  and  at  leaft  with  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  Indian 
commodities,  at  the  fair  of  Acapulco,  which  lads  fometimes 
thirty  days  ;  at  which,  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
furinfti  themfelves  with  European  goods,  brought  hither 
over-iand  from  Vera  Cruz. 

This  fhip  from  Lima  ftays  'till  the  Manilla  fhip  arrives,  and 
then  returns.     At  this  fair,  Acapulco,  which  at  other  times 
is  but  a  paultry    town,  confiding   of  two  or  three    hundred 
thatched  houfes,  becomes  a  populous  ciry,  crowded  with  the 
richeft  commodities  of  both  the  Indies,  and   with  merchants 
from   Mexico,  Lima,  Cufco,  and  all  capital  places  of  Peru, 
and  even  from   Chili ;   infomuch  that  every  houfe  is  then  an 
inn,  befides  the    huts  and  tents  erected  without  the  town; 
and  people  pay  a  dollar  per  day  for  their  ordinary. 
When  the  fair  is  over,  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
merchants  are  tranfpoited  over-land  by  mules  ;   thofe  which 
are  fentto  Peru,  are  laden  not  only  on  the  annual  fhip,  but 
on   many  others,  and  the  galleon   as  foon  ^3  poliible,  pre- 
pares   for  her  return  to  Manilla.     It  is  to  be  obferved,   that 
heretofore  the  Lima  fhip  was  only  a  fmall  twenty-gun  fhip; 
but  fi nee  the    liiitifh   privateers  have   found  the  way  to  the 
South   Seas,  this  veilel  carries   not  lefs  than   40  guns  ;  and 
is  moreover  allowed  one  tender,  fometimes  two.     The  gal- 
leon returns  from  hence  to    Manilla,   in  much  lefs  time  than 
fhe  comes;  for  in  her  paffage  from  Ltitude  17  to    19,  fhe 
runs  away  before  the  wind,  and  performs  a  voyage  of  about 
two  thoufand  leagues,   in  ten,  twelve,  or  thii teen  weeks  av 
moft.     She   commonly  carries    ten  millions  of  dollars  from 
hence,  out  of  which    are  paid  all  the  king  of  Spain's  garri- 
fons  in  the  Philippine  iflands,   which  amounts  to  no  Lis  than 
two   thoufand  five  hundred  pieces  of  eight.     D..mpier  fays, 
the  two  Manilla  fhips  make  the  voyage  alternately  ;   that  in 
June,  when  that  which  fets  cut  in  April  from  Acapulco  ar- 
rives at    Manilla,    the   other  fets  out   for  Acapulco,    and 
ftretches  to  north  latitude  36,  or  40,  'till  fhe  meets  with  a 
wind  that  brings  her  to  the  American  fhore.     She  falls  in 
fiift  with   California,  and  never  fails  of  a  wind  to  bring  her 
from  thence,  fouth  along  the  coaft,  to  Acapulco,  and  fets  her 
pafTengers  for  Mexico  a  fhore  at  Salagua. 
The  ihips  fitted  out  from  Acapulco  10  Manilla,  formerly 
went  one  year,  and    returned   the  third   year ;    afterwards 
once    in    two    years  ;   but  the   trade   is    fo   much    increafed 
fince,  and  it  is  managed  with   fuch  difpatch  at   the  Philip- 
pine  iflands,    that    there    are   now   two   fhips    fent    yearly 
from   hence,    which  return     about    the  end   of  the    fame 
year.     Thefe     carry    out     no    lefs    than     ten    millions    of 
pieces  of  eight  every    year  :  that   is  to  fay,   in  money  and 
goods  ;  of  which  iaft  they  carry  great  cargoes,  both  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  forts.     The  goods  they  bring  to  Aca- 
pulco,  from   the   Philippine  iflands,  are  white  and    painted 
callicoes  and  chints,    diamonds,   and  elephents    teeth  ;  fine 
muflins,  plain,  ftriped,  and    flowered  ;   India   roma'.is,  and 
efpecially   atlafits,  taffaties,    and  damafks  ;    tea,    efpecially 
bohea  ;  cloves,  of  which  they  fometimes  bring  from  fixtv  to 
a  hundred  ton  at  a  time;  nutmegs  and  mace,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  ton;  cinnamon,  of  Borneo  pepper,  a  greater  quantity 
than  ever;   faltpetre  and  fuiphur,  quickfilver,   dickla^k,  and 
feveral    drugs  ;    china   ware,    and    laquered  japan.     Thefe 
goods  are  difperfed  from  hence  to  all   the  coaits  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  which  being  fo  long,  cannot  but  employ  abundanceof 
men,  as  well  as  fhips,  which  generally  return  with  gold  from 
Chili,  filver  from  Peru,  and  corn  and  fruits  from  both.    See 
Acapulco. 

Port  Marquis  is  a  good  harbour,  a  league  to  the  eaft  of 
Acapulco,  where  the  fhips  from  Peru  generally  run  in  con- 
traband goods. 

Pachuca,  60  miles  north  from  Mexico,  noted  for  filver  mines 
in  it's  neighbourhood,  of  which  Gemelly  fays,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  6  leagues,  there  are  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand,  one  of 
them  called  the  Trinity,  at  which  one  thoufand  men  were 
employed  every  day,  and  from  whence,  in  ten  years  time, 
they  dug  forty  millions  of  filver;  but  that  many  of  them 
were  worn  out,  and  others  dangerous  to  work.  When  any 
perfon  difcovers  a  mine  of  gold  or  filver,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  it,  on  paying  the  fifth  of  the  product  to  the  king  ; 
but  if  he  forfakes  ft  three  months,  without  reafons  approved 
by  the  court,  it  falls  wholly  to  the  king, 

Panuco  province  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Neuleon  and 
part  of  the  audience  of  Guadalajara  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  provinces  of  Tlaf- 
cala  and  Mexico  Proper ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  that  of  Me- 
choacatl.     It  is  fjtuated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  part  in 
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the  temperate,  and  part  in  the  torrid  zone,  about  55  leagues 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth.  That  part  next  to 
Mexico  is  the  belt  and  richeft,  abounding  with  provifions, 
and  having  Come  veins  of  gold,  and  mines  of  fait,  but  turns 
out  very  little  for  want  of  hands.  The  part  adjacent  to 
Florida  is  wretchedly  poor  and  barren.  This  country  was 
one  of  the  firft  dtfeoveries  of  the  famous  Cortez,  who  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  conquer  and  plant  it,  though  it  is  a 
country  rather  fruitful  and  pleafant  than  rich,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  having  chofe  to  retire  to  Florida,  rather  than  be 
flaves  at  home.  This  province  is  but  indifferently  peopled, 
and  little  notice  taken  of  it  in  many  authors,  though  it  was 
a  very  extended  fea-coaft  along  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  with 
feveral  roads  and  creeks,  but  no  great  ports. 
It's  capital,  which  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  is  of  the  fame 
name,  and  fo  is  the  river  whereon  it  ftands.  The  city  lies 
about  17  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  60  north-weft  from 
Mexico.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1520,  by  order  of  Cor- 
tez, and  called  St.  Iftevan  del  Puerto.  It  contains  about 
five  hundred  families.  It  is  (aid  to  have  a  large  harbour, 
but  fuch  a  bar,  that  no  great  (hips  can  enter ;  yet  the  river  is 
navigable  within  land,  by  veffels  of  five  hundred  ton,  which 
mi^ht,  it  is  thought,  reach  the  mines  of  Zacatecas. 

MtCHOACAN  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of 
Panuco,  and  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara; 
on  the  eafl,  by  another  part  of  Panuco,  and  Mexico  Proper; 
onthefouth,  by  the  latter,  and  the  South  Sea,  which  toge- 
ther with  Xalifcoy  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  weft  and  north- 
weft.  It  extends  70  leagues  along  the  fea,  and  is  of  a 
greater  length  up  the  land.  It  lies  in  an  extraordinary  good 
climate,  and  fertile  foil,  and  is  withal  fo  wholfome  a  coun- 
try, that  fick  people  come  hither  for  health,  from  other  parts 
of  Mexico.  It  has  fome  medicinal  waters,  which  have 
feveral  degrees  of  heat,  and  abounds  with  rivers  and  ftreams  of 
clear  brackifh  waters,  which  are  of  admirable  ufe;  for  though 
the  meadows,  through  which  they  run,  produce  a  rank  kind 
of  grafs;  yet,  inftead  of  prejudicing  their  cattle,  it  makes 
them  exceeding  fat  and  fine.  Here  is  a  numerous  breed  of 
good  horfes,  both  for  the  faddleand  harnefs ;  likewife,  plenty 
of  honey  and  wax,  and  of  all  forts  offifh.  Corn  of  all  kinds 
grows  here  in  plenty,  fo  that  it  has  fomeiimes  come  up  to 
one  hundred  fold  ;  and  no  country  in  the  world  is  better 
furnifhed  with  trees,  either  for  fruit  or  timber.  It's  commo- 
dities are  farfaparilla,  fulphur,  indico,  caffia,  faffafras,  cacao, 
ambergris,  vanillas,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  filk,  fugar,  &c. 
But  the  chief  commodity  of  all,  is  filver,  of  which  here  are 
feveral  mines  (befides  others  of  gold  and  copper),  and  it's 
roots,  called  mechoacan,  and  fometimes  white  rhubarb,  from 
it's  colour  and  effects :  which  was  formerly  in  very  high  repute, 
and  fold  in  Europe  at  a  great  rate  ;  but  by  reafon  of  jalap 
being  found  to  anfwer  all  intentions  better,  it  is  of  late 
much  funk  both  in  reputation  and  price. 
Here  are  feveral  kinds  of  trees,  noted  for  their  odoriferous 
gums  and  balfams.  Befides  their  great  and  fmall  cattle,  here 
are  herds  of  fwine,  without  owners,  wild  boars,  hares  and 
rabbets,  and,  among  others,  that  fort  of  goats  in  which  the 
bezoar  is  found.  And  Francis  Ximenes  obferves,  there  is  a 
fort  of  bezoar  found  in  the  rivers,  which  he  fays,  is  wafhed 
down  from  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  great  ftore  of 
bole-armoniac. 

Colima  is  a  large  rich  town,  upon  the  South  Sea,  and  near 
the  borders  of  Xaliico,  in  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful 
valley  in  all  Mexico,  producing  much  cacao,  caffia,  and 
other  things  of  value,  befides  fome  gold.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood grows  the  famous  plant  alcacazan,  which  is  reckoned  a 
catholicon  for  reftoring  ftrength,  and  a  fpecific  againft  all 
poifon.  The  natives  apply  the  leaves  to  the  part  affecled, 
and  judge  of  the  fuccefs  of  it's  operation  by  their  flicking  or 
falling  off. 

Natividad,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  faid  to  be  a  good  port, 
from  whence  fhips  fail  for  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  it  lies  not 
far  from  capeCorientes,  and  ferves  as  a  harbour  to  Colima. 

Guadalajara  audience,  or  the  kingdom  of  New  Ga- 
licia,  lies  fartheft  to  the  north  of  the  three  audiences  of 
New  Spain,  though  it  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea.  It 
extends  betwixt  north  latitude  20  and  25.     On  the  eaft  and 

'  fouth  it  has  Panuco,  and  feveral  provinces  of  the  audience  of 
Mexico  ;  on  the  north  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  ;  and, 
on  the  weft  it  is  wafhed  by  the  South  Sea  and  the  gulph  of 
California,  on  whole  coaft  it  ftretches  above  200  leagues, 
from  fouth  eaft  to  north-weft ;  but  it  is  very  irregular  within 
land,  and  the  north  part  efpecially  is  very  narrow,  yet  in 
fome  places  it  is  reckoned  500  miles  broad. 
It's  climate  differs  much,  by  reafon  of  it's  fituation,  partly  in 
the  temperate,  and  partly  in  the  torrid  zone;  yet  it  is  far 
more  temperate  than  any  other  part  of  New  Spain,  and  in 
the  general,  reckoned  wholefome;  fo  that  it  is  common  for 
people  to  live  here  to  an  hundred  years  of  age. 
The  land,  for  the  moft  part  is  fo  mountainous  and  woody, 
that  the  coaft  looks  like  a  defert.  It  is  faid  the  Spaniards 
4iave  deferted  the  coaft  on  purpofe,  that  if  ftrangers  fhould 
land  they  may  not  find  any  temptation  to  ftay,  becaufe,  be- 
fides the  filver  mines  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  fome 
of  gold  lately  difcovered  near  Compoftella,  of  very  great  va- 
Vot.  II. 
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lue  :  and  they  chufc  to  tranfport  the  ore  by  mutes  to  Mexico, 
rather  than  expofe  fo  valuable  a  product  to  be  intercepted  by 
foreigners,  if  they  ventured  to  fend  it  in  fmall  veilels  by  fea. 
The  country  upon  the  whole,  is  pretty  fruitful,  and  pro- 
duces European  and  Indian  grain  in  fucb  plenty,  that  the 
former  yields  an  hundredfold,  though  it  is  often  deflroyed 
by  loculls. 

Here  are  moft  forts  of  vegetables,  better  than  ours,  plenty  of 
fugar-canes,  cocheneal,  and  bees  without  flings. 
The  paftures  abound  with  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  the  woods 
with  venifon,  pines,  and  oaks,  but  are  infefled  by  wolves, 
and  fcorpions.  Here  are  pepper,  and  medicinal  herbs,  that 
cure  all  fores,  green  ftones,  that  are  a  fpecific  againft  the 
gravel,  fragrant  flowers,  valuable  drugs,  and  rich  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  and  lead.  On  the  coalt,  alfo,  there  is  a  good 
pearl-fifhery.  The  better  fort  of  Spaniards  are  mailers  of 
the  filver  mines,  and  fubfift  by  trade. 
This  audience  is  fubdivided  into  feven  provinces,  as  follow: 

Guadalajara  Proper,  which  is  the  principal  province, 
and  gives  name  to  the  whole  audience,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  province  of  Mechoacan  ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Xaliico ;  and  a  corner  of  it  is  wafhed  by  the  South 
Sea  on  the  weft.  Notwithstanding  it's  fituation  under  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  healthful,  temperate,  and  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing not  only  good  timber,  but  European  and  Indian  wheat 
in  great  plenty,  and  all  fruits  of  both  countries,  befides  the 
vaft  treafures  of  filver  commonly  taken  out  of  it's  mines. 

Xalisco  province,  the  moft  fcuthern  on  the  coaft,  is  wafhed 
by  the  South  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  weft;  bounded  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Guadalajara  and  Mechoacan  on  the  eaft ;  and  fepa- 
rated  from  Chiamettan  on  the  north,  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Guadalajara,  and  running  out 

.    to  the  fea. 

It  abounds  with  Indian  wheat  and  filver  mines,  but  has  very 
little  cattle  of  any  fort.  According  to  Herrera,  Menardes, 
and  Laet,  from  this  province  is  brought  the  oil,  as  the  Spa- 
niards call  it,  of  the  infernal  fig-tree,  which,  among  other 
excellent  qualities,  is  good  for  diffolving  tumours,  and  expel- 
ling wind  and  all  cold  humours,  by  anointing  the  belly,  and 
taking  a  few  drops  of  it  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  as  alio  by  clyfters. 
It  is  likewife  of  excel  lent  ufe  for  ulceisin  the  head,  and  deafnefs* 

Though  Xalisco,  an  ancient  city,  is  the  capital,  yet  that 
which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  province  is  Compos- 
tella,  near  the  South  Sea,  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of 
it.  It  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  feveral  mines  of  filver  at  St. 
Pecaque,  in  it's  neighbourhood,  where  the  Spaniards  keep 
many  hundred  flaves  to  work  in  them ;  but  the  city  is  a  bad 
fituation,  the  foil  being  fo  barren  that  there  is  no  pafture  for 
cattle. 

Chiamettan  province  lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
one  half  in  the  temperate,  and  the  other  in  the  torrid  zone, 
ftretched  along  the  South  Sea  on  the  weft ;  bounded  by  Zeca- 
tecas  on  the  north-eaft  ;  by  Culiacan  on  the  north- weft ;  and 
by  Xalifco  and  Guadalajara  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  It 
is  a  fruitful  foil,  and  yields  much  wax  and  honey,  befides 
mines  of  filver.  The  river  of  St.  Jago  falls  into  the  fea  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  on  the  coaft,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  ac 
the  mouth,  but  much  broader  within,  where  three  or  four 
rivers  meet  together.  It  has  1 0  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb. 

The  chief  town  here  is  St.  Sebastian,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  towards  the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  a  little  place,  where 
they  purify  the  filver  ore. 

Zacatecas  province,  fo  called  from  it's  ancient  inhabi* 
tants,  is  an  inland  country,  well  inhabited,  and  abounding 
with  large  boroughs,  it  has  New  Bifcay  on  the  north  ;  Pa- 
nuco on  the  eaft;  Mechoacan,  Guadalajara,  and  Chiamet- 
tan on  the  fouth;  and  part  of  Chiamettan  and  Culiacan  on 
the  weft.  It  is,  like  the  former,  part  in  the  temperate  and 
part  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  about  100  leagues  in  length,  and 
45  where  broadeft.  The  weft  part  of  this  province  would 
not  be  inhabited  were  it  not  for  it's  mines,  which  are  many, 
and  the  richeft  in  America,  for  in  all  other  refpecls  it  is  of  no 
value,  as  having  no  water,  and  producing  no  fort  of  pro- 
vifion  ;  but  the  eaft  part  abounds  with  fruit,  corn,  and  has 
many  woods  full  of  deer. 

New  Biscay  province  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the 
north  ;  by  part  of  Florida,  and  Panuco  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
Zacatecas  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Culiacan  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  100  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120  from  north  to 
fouth.  It's  being  well  watered  makes  it  fruitful ;  and  it's  fitua- 
tion a  little  above  the  tropic  of  Cancer  renders  it  temperate. 
Though  there  is  a  mountainous  barren  part,  called  Topia, 
yet  moft  of  the  country  is  pleafant,  abounding  with  all  man- 
ner of  provifions;  and  though  it  has  no  communication  with 
the  fea,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  not  only  in  corn, 
cattle,  &c.  but  alfo  in  filver  mines  and  fugar  works. 

St.  Barbara,  St.  John's,  and  Ende,  are  three  little  towns, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  for  defence  of  the  large  filver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  are  therefore  well  inhabited,  par- 
ticularly the  firft,  which  lies  243  miles  north  of  Zacatecas. 
The  fecond  lies  about  70  miles  north  of  that,  and  is  equally 
rich  in  mines  and  minerals ;  and  the  third,  which  is  alfo  rich 
in  mines,  lies  70  miles  weft  of  the  fecond.  Thefe  are  the 
mines  which  Hennepin  fays  M.  De  La  Salle  aimed  at,  when 
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he  ranged  the  coaft  of  I  lorida,  on  pretence  of  feeking  the 
mouth  of  the  Mifliffippi. 

Culiacan  province  has  that  of  Cinaloa  on  the  north ; 
New  Bifcay,  and  the  Zacatecas,  on  the  eaft  ;  Chiamettan 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  gulph  of  Califorma'on  the  weft.  It 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  fruits.  The  great  river  La  Sal,  in 
this  country,  is  well  inhabited  on  each  iide.  Dampier  fays, 
it  is  a  fait  lake,  in  which  there  is  good  riding,  though  it  has 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  that  it  runs  12  leagues  eaft,  parallel 
with  the  ftiore.  There  are  feveral  Spanifh  farms  and  fait- 
ponds  about  it. 

Cinaloa  province,  which  is  the  moft  northern  of  this 
audience,  and  ftretches  out  farther  to  the  weft,  has  the  gulph 
of  California  on  the  weft  ;  the  province  of  Culiacan  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  on  the  north  and 
eaft.  The  air  is  ferene  and  wholfome,  and,  befides  paftures 
abounding  with  cattle  of  all  kinds,  the  foil  bears  all  forts  of 
fruit  and  grain,  particularly  Indian  wheat,  as  alfo  cotton, 
with  the  manufacture  of  which  the  natives  cloath  themfelves, 
after  the  Mexican  fafhion. 

New  Leon,  a  province  between  New  Bifcay  and  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  ;  but  all  the  account  we  find  of  it  is  in  Martiniere. 
He  calls  it  a  kingdom,  and  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  by  the  Rio  Brava,  or  Del  Nort,  which  falls  into  the  gulph 
abovementioned;  on  the  fouth  by  the  province  of  Panuco,  or 
the  county  of  Guafteca  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  New  Bifcay ; 
but  fays  it  has  no  towns,  nor  any  confiderable  fettlements ; 
yet  has  many  mountains,  in  which  there  are  mines,  whereof 
the  moft  known  arethofe  of  Cinalao  to  the  north,  and  Gua- 
nahate  to  the  fouth. 

NEW  MEXICO,  fo  called  becaufe  of  it's  being  difcovered 
fince  the  Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  which  we  laftdefcribed, 
is  fometimes  ftiled  by  the  Spaniards  a  kingdom,  and  fometimes 
a  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains, 
beyond  which  is  a  country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louifi- 
ana  on  the  eaft  ;  by  fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  on 
the  fouth;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  the  gulph  of  California  and 
the  Rio  Colorado. 

But  whether  the  limits  on  the  north  and  eaft  fhould  be  con- 
tracted or  extended,  is  what  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, for  there  are  no  people  that  we  know  of  to  the  north 
of  New  Mexico,  nor  is  there  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country 
within  the  limits  fpecified  that  is  either  cultivated  or  inhabited  ; 
nor  is  it  any  more  certain  how  we  might  venture  to  extend 
the  limits  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide  towards  Florida,  no  one  having 
attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  between  thefe  two  countries,  ex- 
cept the  French,  who  have  introduced  Louisiana  into  their 
maps,  in  the  room  of  Florida,  bounding  it  with  the  Britifh 
plantations  on  the  eaft,  and  New  Mexico  on  the  weft.  The 
extent  has  not  been  difcovered  :  however,  this  may  be  faid, 
that  what  has  been  difcovered  extends  300  leagues  north  from 
New  Bifcay;  and  there  is  no  lefs  from  the  ftraights  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  weft,  towards  Florida  and  New  Prance  on  the 
eaft. 

As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  a  very  plea- 
fant  climate;  the  fummers  are  very  warm,  and  the  winters 
pretty  fhai  p  ;  but  then  the  former  are  neither  fultry  nor  un- 
wholfome,  and  the  latter  are  clear,  without  being  intolerable. 
The  weather,  upon  the  whole,  is,  generally  (peaking,  agree- 
able to  the  feafon,  and  refrefhing  to  an  European  conititu- 
tion. 

The  foil  is  beautifully  interfperfed  with  rifing  grounds,  and 
with  rivers  well  ftored  with  fi(h  ;  abounds  both  with  fruit  and 
timber-trees:  produces  turquoiles,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious ftones,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  feeds 
all  forts  of  wild  and  tame  cattle,  elpecially  cows.  Here  are 
alfo  feveral  forts  of  fowl  :  and,  in  fa  ft,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  plea- 
fant,  plentiful,  and  rich  a  country  as  any  in  the  world.  There 
are  few  great  rivers  in  it,  but  feveral  little  ones  run  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  there  are  divers  bays  and  creeks  on 
that  coaft,  which  might  eafily  be  converted  into  ports. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  vaft  country  is  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives. 

Of  the  various  nations  in  this  large  territory,  mentioned  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  principal  are  the  Apaches.  Thefe  think- 
ing themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  Spanifh  government,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  made  a  general  infurreftion, 
and  did  a  vaft  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  were  at  laft  fupprefled, 
and  have  fince  been  curbed  by  ftronger  garrifons.  Mr. 
Dampier  has  more  than  once  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  penetrating  here  to  the  gold  mines,  by  making 
a  descent  on  the  shore,  opposite  to  california  ; 
and,  it  is  certain,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Spaniards   here  will  run    no  little  hazards 
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glish]  if  the  latter  fhould  come  to  have  numerous  fettle- 
ments on  the  river  Mississippi.  See  California, 
Mississippi. 

The  particular  nations  of  this  kingdom,  or  province,  being 
not  diftinguiftied  from  one  another  by  any  certain  limits, 
we  cannot  give  any  particular  divifion  of  it  into  provinces 
and  towns,  as  has  been  our  method  almoft  every  where 
elfe,  with  relation  to  the  principal  places  of  trade;  we  muft 
concent  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  flic-wing  the  face  of  the 


country,  from  the  beft  general  account  that  we  can  find  of 
it,  which  is  from  the  Spanifh  travellers. 
The  following  description  of  this  country,  is  taken  from  the 
accounts  given  by  father  Alonlo  de  Benavides,  printed  an 
hundred  years  ago  at  Madrid,  with  fome  fmall  additions, 
from  other  perfons  who  travelled  here,  as  well  as  he,  acd 
from  later  accounts,  which  may  be  feen  in  Laet,  Herrera, 
and  others  fince  them. 

The  way  to  it's  capital,  Santa  Fe,  (of  which  we  fliall  pre. 
fently  fpeak)  is    through  the  province  of  Conchos,  which 
is  parted  from    New  Bifcay  by  the  river  of  the  fame   name. 
Next  follow   the  Tobofos,  Tarrahumares,  Tepoanes,  To- 
mites,  Sumas,  Hanos,  and   other   favage  nations,  for    100 
leagues    north   and  north-weft.     Next  follow  the  Apaches, 
a   mighty    nation  ;  and  here  again  we  meet  the  north  river, 
where  New  Mexico   properly  commences,  and  extends  100 
leagues  north  from  St.  Anthony  of  Seneca,  the  firft  town  of 
the  Biroros,  to   the  town   of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  province  of 
the  Taoros.     New    Mexico,  properly   fo  called,  contained 
feveral  nations  in  this  order.     At  the  north  river  begins  that 
of  the    Piros,  a  civilized    people,  who  are  clad,  dwell   in 
houfes,  are   fubjefts  to  their  chiefs,  and  have  abundance  of 
Indian  wheat,  other  grain,  and  cotton;  the  foil  being  fruit- 
ful and  the  air  wholfome.     The  Tebas  are  next,  inhabiting 
15  towns;  then  the  Qiieres,  feven  ;  and  next  the  Tompires, 
15  j  the  chief  of  whom  are  the  Chilili.  Farther  to  the  north 
are  the  Tanos,  in  five  towns  ;  and  beyond  them  the  Pticis, 
in  one  great  town.  Seven  leagues  weft  of  them  is  the  metro- 
polis Santa  Fe,  where  only  250  Spaniards,  not  above  50  of 
them  foldiers,  kept  all  this  vaft  country  in  awe,  only  by  the 
terror  of  their  name  ;  but  their  numbers  are  fince  mightily 
increafed,  not  only  there,  but  in  all  the  other  towns  we  men- 
tioned.    Not  far   from  Santa  Fe,  towards  the  north  river, 
live  the  Teoas,  in  eight  villages,  being  the  firft  who  embraced 
Chriftanity,    and  moft  pafhonate  lovers    of  the   Spaniards. 
Weft  of  them  are  the  Hemes ;  and  to  the  north  of  them  the 
Picaties;  and  beyond  them  the  Taofits.     Again,  weft  of  the 
Queres,  is  the   town  of  Acoma,  above-mentioned  ;  and,  30 
leagues   farther  weft,  the  Zanis,  in  12  towns;  and,  at  the 
fame  diftance,  the  Moquis  :  all  of  thefe  are  now  ChrilHans, 
whofe  lands  are  fruitful,  and   abounding  in  cattle  and  wild 
beafts,  as  do  their  rivers  with  excellent  fifh. 
All  this  country  of  New  Mexico,  properly  fo  called,  is  almoft 
encompaiTed  by  the  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  the  Apa- 
ches, above-mentioned,  difteiingfrom  all  the  other  natives  in 
language,  being  clad  in  deer-fkins,  and  living  in  tents,  which 
they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
Some  geographers  divide   New   Mexico  into  15  provinces, 
many  of  the  Spanifh  writers  into  18,  of  which  they  give  us 
barely  the  names  ;  but  the  lateft  geographers  feem  to  divide 
it  only  into  five.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  writers  have  iub- 
divided  it  into  20,  nay  25  provinces,  and  furnifhed  us  with 
the  names  of  as  many  towns ;   but  we  find  no  defcription  of 
any,  but  that  which  is  by  all  agreed  on  to  be  the  capital  city, 
viz. 
Santa  Fe'.  It  ftands  130  leagues  from  the  fea,  near  the  fource 
of  that  Rio  Del  Nort  which  runs   a  great  way  through  the 
country  fouthward,  and   then  bending  eaft,  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.   It  is  faid  to  be  a  rich  city,  regularly  built, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
feat  of  the  governor  of  the  country. 

California,  though  reckoned  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  yet  we 
have  treated  it  feparately,  for  the  fake  of  making  fuch  re- 
marks which  more  particularly  concern  the  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain.     See  California. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 

From  this  view  of  Mexico  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  we  may 
pafsa  good  judgment  of  the  immenfe  treafures  of  this  part  of 
America ;  and,  confequently,  how  unfpeakably  beneficial 
thefe  extenfive  territories  muft  prove  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
when  the  commercial  fyftem  which  that  court  has  adopted 
(hall  be  brought  to  maturity.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Ca- 
talonia, Fisheries,  Indian-House  of  Spain,  Spaln, 
and  Spanish  America,  Acapulco,  America. 
The  Spaniards,  though  an  indolent  nation,  whofe  colonies 
were  really  fo  rich,  io  great,  and  fo  far  extended,  as  were 
enough  even  to  glut  their  utmoft  avarice,  yet  gave  not  over, 
'till,  as  it  were,  they  fat  ftill,  becaufe  they  had  no  more 
worlds  to  fearch  for ;  or,  at  leaft,  'till  there  were  no  more 
gold  or  filver  mines  to  difcover. 

The  Portugueze,  though  an  effeminate,  haughty,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  decayed  nation  in  trade,  ye  how  do  they  go  on  daily 
increafing  their  colonies  in  the  Brazils,  in  Africa,  as  well  on 
the  eaft  fide  as  on  the  weft  ?  And  how  do  they  increafe  their 
commerce  in  all  thofe  countries,  by  reducing  the  numerous 
nations  in  Melinda  and  Zanguebar,  in  Congo,  in  Angola, 
to  the  direftion,  ceconomy,  and  to  the  government  of  com- 
merce? whereby  they  fubdue  whole  nations  of  fava^es  to  a 
regular  life,  and,  by  that  means,  bring  them  to  be  fubfervi- 
ent  to  trade  as  well  as  to  government. 

But 
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But  how  little  has  Great-Britain  done  of  this  kind  ?  Row 
little  have  we  gained  upon  the  natives  of  America  in  all  our 
colonies  ?  How  few  of  them  are  brought  to  live  among  us, 
how  few  to  be  fubjeel  to  us  ?  All  our  colonies  feem  to  be 
carried  on  upon  the  mere  ftrength  of  our  own  people,  nor 
can  we  fay  that  we  have  any  one  confiderable  nation  reduced 
to  intire  obedience,  and  brought  to  live  under  the  regularity 
and  direction  of  a  civil  government,  in  all  our  plantations; 
a  very  few  in  New  England  only  excepted. 
As  for  new  colonies  and  conquefts,  how  do  we  feem  intirely 
to  give  over  even  the  thoughts  of  them,  though  the  fcene  is 
fo  large,  the  variety  fo  great,  and  the  advantages  lb  many  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  feem  to  forget  the  glorious  improve- 
ments of  our  anceftors,  fuch  as  the  great  Drake,  Cavendifh, 
Smith,  Greenfield,  Somers,  and,  above  all,  the  yet  greater 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon  the  foot  of  whofe  genius  almoft  all 
the  Englifh  difcoveries  were  made,  and  all  the  colonies  and 
plantations,  which  now  form  what  they  call  the  Englifh  em- 
pire in  America,  were  eftablifhed. — Thefe  we  feem  to  fit 
down  with,  as  if  we  had  done  our  utmoft,  were  fully  fatisfied 
with  what  we  have,  that  the  enterprizing  genius  was  buried 
with  the  old  difcoverers,  and  there  was  neither  room  in  the 
world,  or  inclination  in  the  people,  to  look  any  farther. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  prefents  us  with  large 
fcenesof  trade,  new  platforms  for  bufinefs,  enough  to  prompt 
our  ambition,  and  even  to  glut  our  avarice  ;  yet  we  feem  to 
have  little  fpirit  for  the  adventure:  and  how  fhould  we,  'till 
our  men  in  power  are  brought  to  revive  this  fpirit  ?  And  the 
parliament,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  not  want  zeal  to  forward 
laudable  endeavours. 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  people  amongft  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
here  are  thoufands  of  families  who  want  bufinefs,  want  em- 
ployment, want  encouragement ;  and  many  that  want  no 
flocks  to  carry  with  them,  and  are  ready  to  go  abroad,  were 
the  adventuring  fpirit  revived,  and  fome  men  fired  with 
warmth  for  the  undertaking,  and  but  vigorous  enough  to  make 
the  beginning. 

This  is  the  way  to  raife  new  worlds  of  commerce,  to  enlarge 
and  extend  new  funds  of  trade,  to  open  doors  for  an  increafe 
of  fhipping  and  manufacture.  The  places  are  fo  many,  and 
the  advantages  fo  great,  for  the  making  fuch  attempts,  that 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  of  it's  kind,  than  to  fee  how  back- 
ward we  are  to  pufh  on  our  own  advantages,  and  to  plant 
in  the  moft  agreeable  climate  in  the  world,  in  a  manner  fo 
advantageous  as  never  to  be  fupplanted,  and  fuch  as  fhould 
make  the  Englifh  poffeflions  abroad  five  times  as  great,  as 
opulent,  and  as  profitable  to  Old  England,  as  they  have  ever 
been  yet. 

The  defcription  of  thefe  places,    fo  proper  for  planting,  fo 
fuited  for  commerce,  and  fo  qualified  to  enrich  and  aggrandize 
the  Britifn  nation,  is  fhewn  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
work;  and,  when  the  trading  genius  revives,  and  the  adven- 
turing fpirit  is  reftored  amongft  us,  then  it  will  appear  there 
will  neither  want  encouragement  to  fuch  undertakings,  or  ad- 
venturers to  embrace  the  encouragements  which  offer.     No- 
thin»  is  to  me  more  evident,    than  that  the  civilizing  the 
■nations  where  we  and  other  Europeans  are  already  fettled, 
bringing  the  naked  lavages  to  cloath,  and  inftructing  bar- 
barous nations  how  to  live,  has  had  a  vifible  effect  already  in 
this  very  article.     Thofe  nations  call  upon  us  every  year  for 
more  goods  than  they  did  the  year  before,    as  well  woollen 
manufactures  as  others.      The  Portugueze  colonies  in  the 
Brazils,  and  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  are  an  unanfwerable 
proof  of  this.  The  European  manufactures  now  fent  to  thofe 
colonies,  are  above  five  times  as  many  as  were  fent  30  or  40 
years  ago;    and  yet  the  Europoan  inhabitants  in  thofe  colo- 
nies are  not  increafed  in  proportion  :  we  might  giveinffances 
of  the  like  in  other  places  abroad,  and  that  not  a  few:    fee 
jn  particular  the  articles  East-India  Trade  in  general, 
East-India  Company  of  England,  Dutch  East-India 
Company,    African  Trade,   English  African  Com- 
pany, British  America,  California. 
New  planting  colonies,  and  farther  improving  thofe  already 
fettled,  will  effectually  increafe  this  improvement :  for  like 
caufes  will  have  like  effects  :  cloathing  new  nations  cannot 
fail  of  increafing  the  demand  of  goods,  becaufe  it  increafes 
the  confumption,  and  that  increafed  demand  is  the  profperity 
of  our  trade. 

Here  then  is  an  unoifcovered  ocean  of  commerce  laid  open  to 
us;  and  many  fpecimens  are  humbly  fuggefted  throughout 
this  work,  which,  if  entered  upon  with  the  authority,  power, 
and  vigour  of  the  public,  would  open  fuch  new  channels  of 
traffic  among  us,  as  it  would  be  very  hard  for  our  manufacturers 
to  overftock  the  markets,  and  as  no  petty  prohibitions  in  Eu- 
rope could  flop  the  current  of  it. — This,  we  conceive,  is 
one  effential  part  of  the  grand  commercial  fyftem  which  this 
nation  ought  fteadily  and  refolutely  to  purfue. 
It  is  furprizing,  that  in  a  nation  where  fuch  encouragements 
are  given  for  planting  and  improving,  where  colonies  have 
been  fettled,  and  plantations  made  with  fuch  fuccefs ;  where 
we  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  filled  the  world  with  the  won- 
ders of  our  growing  poffeffions,  and  where  we  have  added 
not  provinces  only,  but  kingdoms  to  the  Britifh  dominions, 
and  have  launched  out  to  fo  great  an  extent  of  commerce, 
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fince  the  days  of  our  great  Elizabeth  :  that  now  we  fhould, 
as  it  were,  put  a  full  flop  at  once  to  all  our  great  defigns, 
check  the  humour  of  increafing,  and,  from  a  kind  of 
mvfterious  unaccountable  ftupidity,  turn  indolent  in  this  re- 
fpect,  when  other  nations  are  purfuing  the  contraiy  meafures; 
not  as  if  we  found  no  more  room  to  launch  out,  for  the  con- 
trary to  that  is  apparent;  but  as  if  we  had  enough,  and 
fought  no  more  dominions  wherein  to  propagate,  and  extend 
our  maritime  commerce. 

In  all  other  cafes,  and  among  all  other  nations,  fuccefs  en- 
courages men  to  go  on  ;  increafing  they  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe, Crefcit  amor  nummi,  &c.  fo  in  trade,  the  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  a  plantation,  the  fwelling  and  thriving  of 
commerce,  and  the  advantages  to  the  merchant  and  rlanter 
in  all  thofe  things,  certainly  increafes  the  defire  of  planting, 
enlarges  commerce,  and  fires  the  merchant  with  the  defire 
of  extending  his  adventures,  fearching  out  new  colonies, 
forming  new  fchemes  of  trade,  and  pufhing  at  new  dif- 
coveries, for  the  increafe  of  his  trading  advantages. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mexico  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace  in  1763;  occa- 
fioned  by  the  reported  infraction  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards, of  the  XVIIth  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  relative 
to  our  logwood  cutters  fettled  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
See  our  article  Logwood. 

Let  any  gentleman  perufe  this  our  article  of  Mexico  or  New 
Spain  ;  let  him  confideronly  that  part  of  it,  La  Vera  Cruz, 
and  he  cannot  but  entertain  a  very  high  and  exalted  idea  of 
the  prodigious  treafures  of  this   part  of  New  Spain:    and 
muft  it  not  make  the  heart  of  a  Briton  glad,  that  he  is  foon 
likely  to  have  an  eftablifhed   near  neighbourhood  to  a  place 
as  actually   rich  as  it  is  reprefented,  without  exaggeration? 
Muft  not  every  Englifhman  rejoice,  that  now  he  is  intitled 
to  a  fituation   in  the  Bay  of  Mexico  at  all  ;  a  fituation, 
though  not  at  prefent  in  a  very  wealthy  condition  ;  yet  from 
its  proximity  to  millions  of    Mexican  treasures,  may 
prove  lucky  enough  to  become  inftrumental  in  fomemeafure, 
to  put  Britons  one  day  in  poffeflion   of  thofe  very  treafures, 
which  have  excited  bpain  to  treat  this  kingdom   fo  ill   for 
many  years  paft.     For  if  the  Spanifh  dons  fhould  fhew  their 
fupercilliousairs  againftEnglifhmen,  and  {hall  dare  to  commit 
depredations  upon  them  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  a  pacific 
Britifh  administration  ;  fhould   our  Spanifh  neighbours  pre- 
fume  again  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  Britons,  as  they  heretofore 
have  done,  in  the  exercife  of   their  rightful  navigation  to, 
and  from  their  own  colonies,  and  mail  offer  to  fearch  Britifh 
fhips  on  the  high  feas,  and  moleft  our  logwood  cutters  in 
their  privileges  of  carrying  on  that  trade,  which  they  have 
fo  lately  acknowledged  our  right  to  do :   if  the  treafures  cf 
Spain  make  them  forget  themfelves,    we  hope  they  will  re- 
member, that  that  very  nation  who  lately  difpoffeffed  them 
of  theHAVANNAH  is  able  to  do  fo  again  ;  nay,  we  conceive, 
that  we  are  in  a  much  better  capacity  to  do  it  now  than  we 
were  before  the  laft  war.  For  can  the  Spaniards  flatter  them- 
felves that,  on  another  rupture  with  them,  we  {hall  not  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  our  near  neighbourhood  to  that1  key  of  the 
Spanifh  Indies  ?    Can  they  fuppofe  that  this  nation  will  not 
render  the  Ports  of  St.  Augustine  in   the  Gulph  of 
Florida,     as  well  as  Pensacola  and   Mobille  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  alio  the  right  of  navigation  to,  and 
from  the  Mississippi,    through  that  gulph,  with  their  pof- 
feflion of  the  Floridas,  as  beneficial  as  they  will  admit  of? 
The  Spanifh  miniftry  cannot  think  or  fuppofe  otherwife, 
And  if  the  court  of   Spain  fhould  again  refolve  upon  a  frefh 
rupture  with  Great-Britain,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  prefent 
near  neighbourhood  to  the  Havannah,  will  greatly  contribute 
to  enable  us  to  retake  the  fame,  and  that  both  at  lefs  danger 
and  lefs  expence  than  we  were  at  in  the  laft  war.     We  may 
have  a  good  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pensacola,  there  being 
water  fufficient  for  fixty  gun  fhips ;    and  even  feventy  gun 
fhips,  the  largeft  requifne  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if 
they  were  built  flat- bottomed,  like  the  Dutch  fhips,  might 
pafs  every  where  in  that  harbour.   Nor  would  our  fituation  at 
Mobille  be  ufelefs  on  fuch  an  occafion  :  and  as  the  Floridas 
are  likely  to  grow  populous,    and  to  receive  ftrength  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,   &c.  we  fhould  not  be  deftitute 
of  confiderable  aid  of  men  and  provifions  to  man  and  victual 
a  good  fleet,  at  far  lefs  expence  than  we  have  been  obliged  to 
do.     Our  fleets  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  together  with  ano- 
ther from  Jamaica,  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty,   we 
apprehend,  to  become  once  more  mafters  of  the  Havannah  j 
and  if  that  fhould  prove  the  cafe  again,  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  in  thepower  of  Spain,  and  France 
acting  in  concert  with  them,  to  difpoffefs  us :  and  if  fo,  it  is 
reafonable  to  think  that  the  court  of  England  will  rather  be 
inclined   at  any  future  peace,  to  keep  it  as  a  pledge  for  the 
future  good  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  than  to  reftore  it  to 
them  again  ;  for  Great-Britain,   having  for  near  thefe  forty 
years  experienced   the  maltreatment  of  the  Spaniards,   who 
have  occafioned  the  nation  to  be  bunhened  with  Millions 
upon   Millions  of   Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  cannot, 
confiftent  with  her  own  fafety  and  prefervation,  be  fuppofed 
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confide  in  the  Spaniards  any  more  after  their  flagrant  violation  j 
fa  fuddenly  of  the  Definitive  Treaty.  Nor  would  Spain 
dare  to  break  the  treaty,  fo  foon  efpecially,  did  they  fuppofe, 
that  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  refent  their  treatment,  and 
retake  and  keep  the  Havannah  for  ever  after,  with  no  lefs  care 
than  hitherto  we  have  done  our  European  Gibraltar;  and  if 
we  deteimine  to  take  and  hold  this  key  of  the  Spanifh  treafure, 
what  hinders  but  we  may  become  abfolute  mafters  of  the 
whole  Mexican  gulph,  and  pofiefs  ourfelves  of  the  immenfe 
wealth  of  this  part  of  America.  We  could  then  repoffefs 
ourfelves  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  one  fide  of  the 
gulph,  as  we  are  poffefTed  or  the  Floridas  on  the  other  ;  and 
What  hope  could  bpain  have  to  difpo'iTefs  us  ?  The  Mexicans 
could  not  refift  the  maritime  force  of  England,  and  when 
we  had  the  Havannah,  France  could  not  affift  Spain  to  wreft 
it  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  therefore  it  feems  no  way  unreafon- 
able  or  vifionary  to  fuppofe,  that  another  immediate  Spanifh 
war,  would  put  Great-Britain  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  all  the 
commerce  and  treafures  of  Mexico.  Was  this  the  cafe,  fuch 
new  acquifition  of  trade  and  wealth,  would  put  us  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  dilcharge  thofe  public  debts,  and  annihilate  thofe 
burthenfome  taxes,  which  the  Spaniards  have  been  inftru- 
menta!  to  lay  upon  this  kingdom  :  and  without  we  do  refolve 
to  make  ourfelves  amends  for  the  prodigious  expence  this 
nation  has  put  us  to,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  what  will 
avail  going  to  war  with  them  more  ?  We  may  as  well  fet 
down  tamely  with  infult  after  infult,  'till  they  {hall  repeat 
their  depredations  as  formerly,  fearch  our  fhips  on  the  high 
feas  in  their  rightful  navigation  to  and  from  our  own  colonies, 
and  cut  off  the  ears  of  Britons  as  they  heretofore  have  done. 
We  muft  expedt  a  repetition  of  the  like  fcene  over  again; 
and  be  contented  with  additional  debts  and  taxes,  'till  we 
can  raife  no  more  money  to  go  to  war  at  all,  and  then  fare- 
wel  the  trade  and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms  ! 
After  this  nation  has  fuftained  the  expence  of  500  millions 
of  money  by  the  four  laft  great  wars,  'tis  full  time  to  think 
of  reaping  fome  equivalent  compenfation  for  fo  immenfe  a 
burthen,  which  we  have  bore  for  to  many  years.  And  who 
is  to  intimidate  us  from  pofleffing  the  treafures  of  Mexico  for 
our  reimburfement  ? 

Our  poffeflions  in  the  gulphs  of  Florida  and  Mexico, 
feems  to  have  laid  a  very  good  foundation  for  this  further  new 
acquifition  ;  an  acquifition,  that  would  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pence  if  taken ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  once  more,  and  fo  fud- 
denly,  and  fo  ungenerotifly  provoke  us  to  quarrel  with  them, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  it  will  prove  of  unfpeakable  be- 
nefit and  advantage  to  this  kingdom,  by  opening  to  us  fuch 
new  fcenes  of  commerce  we  thould  never  have  thought  of 
obtaining. 

While  this  is  writing,  a  letter  from  our  colony  of  Georgia 
in  North  America  concludes  thus  :  '  We  are  certainly  in- 
formed, that  the  French  have  ceded  New  Orleans,  and 
all  their  territories  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
to  the  Spaniards;  which  is  a  very  favourable  event  for 
thefe  fouthern  provinces,  as  the  latter  have  no  influence  over 
the  Indians,  and  are  by  no  means  that  enterprizing  people 
which  the  French  are  :  and,  in  fhort,  we  are  under  no  kind 
of  apprehenfion  of  their  difturbing  our  fettlements.  By 
this  ceflion  the  French  have  now  no  pofleffion  of  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  North-America.' 

We  may  therefore,  be  the  more  likely  one  day,  to  get  and 
keep  pofleffion  of  the  Spanifh  Mexican  treafures,  if  they  pro- 
voke the  crown  of  Britain  to  a  frefh  rupture  with  the  Spa- 
niards.    See  our  article  Logwood. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  in  England,  is  divided  from  Surry 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  from  Effex  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Lea,  and  the  Meere  ditch,  from  Buckinghamshire  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Coin  and  the  Shore  ditch,  and  it  has 
Hertfoidfhire  on  the  north.  It  is  not  above  21  miles  in 
length,  fcarce  15  in  breadth,  and  not  above  80  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  comprehending  the  two  great  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  and  thofe  rich  villages  of  Hackney, 
Highgate,  and  Hampftead,  on  the  north-fide  of  thofe  cities 
and  their  fuburbs,  it  is  by  much  the  moft  opulent  and  popu- 
lous county  in  England. 

It's  air  in  general  is  fweet  and  wholfome  ;  and,  as  the  whole 
county  is  made  rich  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  two  fplen- 
did  cities,  fo  it's  foil  is  extremely  improved  by  their  compoft. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  England,  the  capital  of  all  the 
Britifh  dominions,  and  the  moft  renowed  city  in  the  whole 
world,  as  well  for  the  numbers  as  for  the  wealth  of  it's  in- 
habitants :  for  it's  univerfal  commerce,  it's  admirable  polity, 

.  it's  eftablifhments  for  learning  as  well  as  trade.  It  is  fituate 
on  the  north-fide  of  the  Thames,  with  a  gentle  rife  from  that 
noble  river,  and  ftands  on  a  gravelly  loamy  foil,  which  greatly 
conduces  to  the  health  of  it's  inhabitants.  It  is  environed 
with  fine  kitchen- gardens,  delightful  plains,  and  beautiful 
elevations,  that  are  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fplendid 
country-feats  of  it's  citizens. 

The  dimenfions  of  London  within  the  walls,  are  3  miles  and 
165  feet,  but,  taking  in  that  world  of  buildings  from  Black- 
Wall  in  the  eaft  to  Tothill-fields  in  the  weft,  and  beyond 
(irofvenor  and  Hanover-fquares,  they  are  in  length  from 
Knightfbridge  beyond  Hyde-park  corner  to  Poplar,  7  miles  ^, 
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and  from  Poplar  along  by  the  Thames  to  Pcterborouah-hrufe 
beyond  Weftminfter  horfe-U  rry,  above  6  mile.  ?  :  and  it's 
breadth,  from  the  ftones-end  at  Newington-butts  in  Suny,  to 
Jcfferies's  alms-houies  in  Kingfland-road  in  Middlefex,  3 
miles  and  31  poles  ;  though  in  other  places,  as  from  Peter* 
borough-houfe  to  Montague- houle,  it  is  but  2  milts  ;  and  in 
fome  places  not  half  a  mile^  as  in  Wapping.  it's  circumfe- 
rence, reckoning  from  Peterborough  houie  by  Tothill-fields 
and  the  fkirts  of  the  town  to  Limehoufe,  is,  at  leaft,  18  miles; 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  moft  accurate  accounts  we  have,  reckon  '.hem 
between  7  and  800,000  within  the  walls,  and  it's  dependen- 
cies without  at  1,500.000. 

Ceitain  it  is,  that  this  city  may  boaft  itfclf  to  be  the  laraeft 
in  extent,  the  moft  populous,  and  the  beft  inhabited,  and 
that  by  as  civil,  rich,  and  fober  a  people,  their  number  be- 
ing -Onfidered,  as  any  in  the  world.  And.  for  a  general 
trade  throughout  the  univerfe,  all  others  muft  give  her  the 
precedence. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  diftindt  idea  of  the  general 
commerce  of  this  city,  we  iball  fubjoin  an  account  of  tbe 
feveral  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  according  to  their 
precedence,  beginning  with  the  12  principal  ones,  of  one 
of  which  the  lord-mayors  have  generally  made  themfelves  free 
at  their  election,  if  they  were  not  fo  before;  for  they  are 
not  only  the  moft  ancient,  but  the  richeft,  many  of  them 
having  had  the  honour  of  kings  and  princes  to  be  their  mem- 
bers, the  apartments  of  their  halls  being  fq*J  entertain  a 
monarch.  * 


Companies. 


1.  Mercers 


1. 

-     3000 


Grocers 
Drapers 
Fifhmongers 


Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly,  and  pri- 
vileges, &c. 

-Exclufive  of  20  per  cent,  paid 
yearly  to  the  widows  nf  fub- 
fcribmg  clergymen  during 
■^  life,  purfuant  to  a  propofal 
accepted  in  1698,  when  they 
fettled  a  fund  of  14,0001.  a 
year  for  that  purpofe. 


5.  Goldfmiths 


6.  Skinners 


700 

4000 

800 


1000-^ 


-    700 


r-They  had  a  privilege  from 
Ed.  IV.  to  infpect,  try,  and 
regulate  all  gold  and  filver 
wares  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  to  punifh  all  work- 
ers in  eicher  that  adulterated 

L     the  fame. 


7.  Merchant-taylors    2000S  They  were  once  ftiled  Taylors, 

I      and  Linen- Armourers. 


8.  Haberdafhers 


9.  Salters     -     - 


35°° 


1 


Were  anciently  ftiled  Milan- 
ers,  becaufe  that  they  dealt 
moft  in   what   came   from. 

Milan. 


500 


10.  Ironmongers     -     1800 -< 


11. 

Vintners 

600 

12. 

Clothworkers    - 

1400 

*3- 

Dyers 

14. 

Brewers     - 

15- 

Leatherfellers 

"In  1724,  Mr.  Betton,  a  Tur- 
key merchant,  left  26,000!. 
in  truft  ;  one  moiety  of  the' 
profits  of  it  to  be  always  ap- 
plied to  the  ranfom  of  Bri- 
tifh captives  from  Moorifh 
flavery ;  the  other  for  the 
poor  of  the  company,  and 
to  the  charity-fchools  in  the 
city  and  it's  liberty. 


16.  Pewterers 


17.  Barber  furgeons 


18.  Cutlers 

19.  Bakers 

20.  Wax-chandlers 

21.  Tallow-chandlers 

22.  Armourers 


i 

! 


Hen.  VII.  made  their  wardens 
infpeclors  of  fheep,  lamb, 
and  calves  leather  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

By  act  of  parliament  25  Hen. 
VIII.  their  wardens  had 
the  infpection  of  pewter 
throughout  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  the 
furgeons  of  this  company, 
then  but  19,  were  exempted 
by  parliament  from  ward 
and  parifli-offices,  and  from 
military  fervice. 


23.  Girdlers 


C  The  Brafiers  are  united  io  this 
t      company. 

f  Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated 
<  the  Pinners  and  Wire-draw- 
C     ers  with  them. 

24.  But- 


M  I  D 
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Companies. 


24.  Butchers 


25.  Sadlers 


Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly,  and  pri-  j  Companies.  Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly, 

vileges,  &c.  vileges,  &e. 


and  pri» 


{ 


This  company  has  been  highly 
honoured  by  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  not  only  in  ac- 
cepting it's  freedom,  but  in 
condefcending  to  be  it's  per- 
petual mafter. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
3°- 

31- 

32. 


Carpenters 

Cordwainers 

Painter-Stainer* 

Curriers 

Mafons 

Plumbers 

Innholders 


33.  Founders 


f  All  brafs  weights  made  in  Lon- 

Idon,  or  three  miles  from  it, 
muft  be  fized  with  the  com- 
pany's ftandard,  and  have 
their  mark;  the  avoirdupois 
to  be  fealed  at  Guildhall, 
and  the  Troy  at  Goldfmith's 

I  hall.  And  the  company  are 
impowered  by  charter  to 
view  and  fearch  all  brafs- 
weights,  and  brafs  and  cop- 
per-ware made  within  the 
I     faid  diftridt. 


34- 

35- 
36- 

37- 
38- 

39- 

40. 
41. 
42. 

43- 
44, 

45' 
46. 


Poulterers 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Tylers  and  Bricklayers 

Bowyers 

Fletchers 

Blackfmiths 

Joiners  and  Cielers 

Weavers 

Woolmen 

Scriveners 

Fruiterers 

Plaifterers 


It  is  only  a  company  by  pre- 
fcription. 


47.  Stationers     - 


"This  company,  which  alfo  in- 
cludes bookfellers,  letter- 
founders, printers,  and  book- 
binders, have  a  flock  which 
is  employed  in  printing  al- 
manacks, primmers,  pfalters, 
many  fchool-books,  &c.  of 
which  they  have  the  fole  pri- 
vilege, by  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  the  crown.  They  pay 
about  300I.  a  year  in  pen- 
fions  and  other  charities. 


48.  Embroiderers 

49.  Upholders 
Muficians 
Turners 
Bafket-makers 


SC- 
52- 


53- 

54« 

55- 

56. 

57- 


Glafiers     - 

Homers 
Farriers 
Paviours 
Loriners 


58.  Apothecaries 


59 

60 


Shipwrights 
Spectacle-  makers 

61.  Clock-makers 

62.  Glovers 

63.  Comb- makers 

64.  Felt-makers 

65.  Framework- knitters 

66.  Silk-throwers 

67.  Silkmen 

68.  Pin-makers 

69.  Needle  makers 
-O-   Gardeners 
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C  The  glafs- painters  are  incor- 
(      porated  with  them. 


/-They  are  exempt  from  ward 
and  parifh  offices,  and  have 
a  fpacious  phyfic- garden  at 
Chelfea;  which,  in  1721, 
was  granted  to  the  company 
for  ever  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Bart,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
on  condition  of  their  paying 
a  quit  rent  of  5  1.  and  con- 
tinuing it  always  as  a  phyfic- 
garden,  and  of  presenting 
every  year  to  the  Royal  So 
ciety  50  famples  of  different 
forts  of  plants  there  grown, 
'till  they  amount  to  2000. 


Soap-makers 

Tin-plate-workers 

Wheelwrights 

Diftillers 

Hatband -makers 

Patten -makers 

Glafs- fellers  and  looking 


88.  Parifh-clerks 


< 


7*< 

72. 

73- 

74- 

75- 
76. 

77- 

glafs-makers 

78.  Tobacco-pipe- makers 

79.  Coach  and  harnefs-makers 

80.  Gunfmiths 

81.  Gold    and   filvec   wire- 
drawers 

82.  Long  bow-flring-makers 

83.  Card -makers 

84.  Fan- makers 

85.  Woodmongers 

86.  Starch-makers 

87.  Filhermen 

"By  a  decree  of  the  ftar-cham- 

ber-court  in  1625,  they  ob- 
tained a  privilege  to  keep  a 
prefs  in  their  hall,  for  print- 
ing the  weekly  bills  of  mor- 
tality, by  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  arch  bilhop  of  Canter- 
bury. Th'.y  are,  by  their 
charter,  to  make  a  report  of 
all  the  wee;  iy  chriftenings 
and  burials  in  their  feveral 
parifties  every  Tuefday. 

89.  The  carmen  are  a  fellowship  by  acl:  of  common-council, 
with  the  title  of  Free  carmen  of  the  city  of  London. 

90.  The  porters,  confiding  of  tackle  and  ticket  porters,  are 
another  fellowfhip. 

91.  The  wherrymen  and  lightermen  of  this  city  and  neigh- 
bouring places,  were,  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  William,  conftituted  a  fociety, 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  companies  are  91,  and 
they  have  52  halls,  and  the  number  of  liverymen,  according 
to  the  account  made  out  in  1728,  is  8217.  The  fums  of 
money  yearly  diftributed  in  charity,  by  23  of  the  companies 
only  above-mentioned,  amount  to  23,6551,  And,  if  but 
40 1.  each  be  alfo  given  to  charitable  ufes  yearly  by  the  re- 
maining 68,  which  feems  to  be  no  extravagant  fuppohtion, 
take  them  one  with  another,  the  whole  would  amount  to  no 
lefs  than  26,3751.  per  ann. 

Of  the  incorporated  focieties  of  merchants,  and  of  the  {hip- 
ping belonging  to  the  port  of  London. 

1.  The  firfl  fociety  we  fhall  mention  is  the  Russia  Com- 
pany, firft  incorporated  by  queen  Mary,  anno  1555,  and 
not  only  impowered  to  carry  on  an  exclufive  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  but  likewife  to  all  fuch  coun- 
tries as  they  fhould  difcover  in  thofe  northern  parts;  which 
they  did  foon  after  much  to  their  advantage,  viz.  the  Cherry 
Iflands,  Greenland,  Nova  Zembla,  Davies's  Streights,  and 
Newfoundland:  and,  in  confideration  of  thofe  valuable  dif- 
coveries,  their  privileges  were  confirmed  by  parliament,  and 
enlarged  by  king  James  I.  but  the  company  is  not,  at  pre- 
fent,  fo  confiderable  as  it  was,  private  merchants  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  trade  on  payment  of  5  I.  which  has  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  this  commerce.  The  Ruffia  merchants 
export  from  England,  particularly  from  the  city  of  London, 
coarfe  cloth,  long  ells,  worfted  fluffs,  tin,  lead,  tobacco, 
&c.  and  England  imports  from  Ru/Iia,  hemp,  flax,  linen- 
cloth,  linen-yarn,  Ruffia  leather,  tallow,  furrs,  iron,  pot- 
afhes,  5cc.  to  a  very  confiderable  value.  See  the  article 
Russia. 

2.  The  East- India  Company,  firft  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  it  being  imagined  that  the  Lying  open 
their  trade  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  it 
was  therefore  made  general,  and  fo  continued  'till  the  year 
1657,  when  the  feparate  trade  having  proved  fatal  to  the 
undertakers,  they  were,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  united 
to  the  company  by  the  legiflature.  Jn  1698,  a  new  Eafl- 
India  company  was  eftablifhed  by  acl  of  parliament,  where- 
by the  old  company  was  diflolved,  after  a  term  of  years; 
but,  for  ihe  fake  of  their  mutual  interefts,  the  companies 
were  joined  in  1702,  and  fince  ftiled,  The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft-lndies.  The  commerce  of 
this  great  company  being  carried  on  from  the  city  of  London, 
has  no  little  tendency  to  enrich  that  metropolis.  For  the 
nature  and  merits  of  this  company,  fee  the  articles  East- 
India  Trade  in  general,  and  East-India  Company  in 
particular. 
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3.  The  Levant,  or  Turkey  Company,  was  at  firft  in- 
corporated by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  privileges  con- 
firmed and  augmented  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  when 
they  were  impowered  to  trade  to  the  Levant,  or  eaftern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Con- 
ftantinople,  Cyprus,  Grand  Cairo,  Alexandria,  &c.  This 
trade  is  now  open  to  every  merchant  who  pays  a  fmall  con- 
sideration. The  whole  is  carried  on  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  goods  exported  from  hence  to  Turkey  are  chiefly 
broad  cloth,  long  ells,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  fteel,  iron,  &c. 
and  the  Englifh  merchants  frequently  buy  up  French  and 
Lifbon  fugars  to  tranfport  thither,  as  well  as  bullion  from 
Cadiz.  The  chief  commodities  imported  hither  from  Tur- 
key, are  raw-filk,  goat's  wool,  grogram-yarn,  cotton-wool 
and  yarn,  dyeing  fluffs  of  various  kinds,  rhubarb,  galls, 
and  other  drugs,  leather,  cotton,  &c.  See  Levant 
Trade. 

4.  Here  alfo  the  African  Company  is  fettled,  which  has 
proved  more  beneficial  to  this  city  and  our  American  plan- 
tations, than  to  itfelf.  See  the  article  English  African 
Company. 

5.  The  Hudson's-Bay  Company,  incorporated  by  king 
Charles  II.  They  carry  on  from  the  city  of  London  chiefly, 
a  profitable  trade  to  all  the  places  with  Hudfon's-Bay  and 
Streights,  where  they  have  fundry  factories,  to  which  the 
natives  bring  their  fine  beaver,  and  other  rich  furrs  and  com- 
modities of  the  country,  and  exchange  them  for  the  Englifh 
woollen  manufactures,  haberdafhery,  hard-wares,  &c.  See 
the  article  Hudson's-Bay  Company. 

6.  The  mod  considerable  by  much  of  all  the  trading  compa- 
nies in  this  city,  was  that  of  the  South  Sea,  eftablifhed  by 
act  of  parliament  in  the  9th  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  paying 
off  a  debt  of  9, 1 77,967  1.  due  from  the  government,  and  not 
provided  for  by  parliament,  for  erecting  a  coiporation  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  and  for  encouragement  of  the 
fifhery,  &c. — By  another  the  following  year,  the  company 
' after  the  difcharge  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  the  govern- 
ment) was  made  perpetual.  In  the  year  17 14,  the  capital  of 
the  company  was  enlarged  by  act  of  parliament  to  10  millions, 
for  which  they  received  intereft  at  6  per  cent. — In  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  year  1720,  an  act  of  parliament  patted, 'to 
enable  the  faid  company  to  increafe  their  capital,  by  re- 
deeming feveral  of  the  public  debts.  By  the  account  of 
fubferiptions  upon  this  occafion,  the  capital  ftock  of  the 
company  was  increafed  from  10  to  335543,2631.  8s.  3d. 
For  the  effects  hereof,  fee  the  article  South  Sea  Company, 
and  Bubeles. 

By  the  firft  mentioned  act,  the  corporation  was  veiled  in  the 
fole  trade  to  and  from  all  countries  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  fouthermoft  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuegq ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  from  the 
fouthermoft  part  of  the  faid  Terra  del  Fuego,  through  the 
South  Sea  to  the  moft  northern  part  of  America,  not  exceed 
in<r  300  miles  from  the  continent  on  the  faid  weft  fide  (ex- 
cepting Brafil,  &c.  in  pofleffion  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
Surinam  in  that  of  the  States  General)  and  the  company  was 
to  be  the  fole  proprietors  of  all  iflands,  forts,  &c.  which  they 
fhould  difcover  within  thofe  limi's,  to  be  held  under  the  an- 
nual rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold. — By  letters  patent  alfo  from 
the  crown,  one  pound  in  every  hundred  pounds  capital  ftock, 
was  directed  to  be  raifed  by  the  members,  and  employed  in 
improving,  enlarging,  and  carrying  on  the  fifhery  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  ufe  of  the  company. — In  purfuance  of  the 
faid  firft  act,  the  proprietors  of  navy-bills  and  tickets,  and 
army-debentures,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
Company  of  Merchants  of  Great-Britain  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
fifhery. — And,  on  the  peace  that  followed  in  17 13,  queen 
Anne  transferred  to  the  faid  company  the  benefit  of  the  af- 
fiento  contract  made  with  Spain.  [See  Assiento  Con- 
tract] 

The  company's  application  to  trade  with  fo  large  a  capital, 
the  effects  of  their  traffic  both  to  Greenland  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  caufes  thereof,  and  how  much  they  might  have 
contributed  to  the  paying  off,  by  the  reduction  of  intereft, 
the  national  debt,  and  eftablifhing  the  finking  fund,  will  ap 
pear  under  the  article  South  Sea  company ;  where  alfo  will 
appear  fome  fecret  hiftory;  which  will  fhew  how  much 
the  profperity  of  this  company  has  been  regarded,  and 
how  greatly  the  trading  intereft  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  might  have  been  promot- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  company.  See  South 
Sea  Company. 

We  now  proceed  to,  though  we  mention  it  the  laft,  the 
oldeft  of  all  the  incorporated  focieties  of  merchants,  who 
chiefly  carry  on  their  trade  from  the  city  of  London ;  that 
is,  the  Hamburgh  company.  They  were  originally  ftiled, 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  i.  e.  of  the  wool-ftaple, 
and  afterwards  merchant  adventurers. — They  were  firft  in- 
corporated by  king  Edward  I.  and,  by  leave  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  made  Antwerp  their  ftaple,  or  mart  for  the  Low- 
Countries,  where  the  woollen  manufactures  flourifhed  more, 
at  that  time,  than  in  any  other  country  ;  for  the  company's 


bufinefs,  at  firft,  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  fending  of 
our  Englifh  wool  unwrought. 

King  Edward  III.  obferving  the  prodigious  trade  of  the  Ne- 
therlands to  proceed  from  that  city's  being  made  the  ftaple  for 
our  wool,  and  what  great  fums  were  paid  by  England  for  the 
cloth  that  was  made  there  of  it's  own  wool,  removed  the 
wool-ftaple,  firft  to  Calais,  in  his  French  territories,  and  then 
to  feveral  great  towns  in  England,  with  a  defign  to  have  our 
wool  manufactured  at  home  ;  but,  unhappily  for  Britain,  he 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  French  wars,  that  he  did  not 
purfue  it. 

Queen  Elizabeth  enlarged  the  trade  of  this  company  of  ad- 
venturers, and  impowered  them  to  treat  with  the  princes  and 
ftates  of  Germany,  for  a  proper  place  for  the  ftaple  or  mart 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  they  exported,  which  was  at 
length  fixed  at  Hamburgh;  from  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hamburgh  company.  They  had  alfo  Dort,  in 
Holland,  afligned  them  for  another  mart.  This  trade,  at 
prefent,  lies  open  for  every  merchant,  on  paying  a  trifling  fum 
to  the  company ;  fo  that  this  fociety  now  have  very  little  ad- 
vantage from  their  incorporation.  See  the  article  Ham- 
burgh. 

In  order  to  encourage,  and  render  the  trade  of  this  great 
city  the  more  fecure,  both  to  the  feparate,  as  well  as  the  joint 
adventurers,  here  is  eftablifhed,  by  act  of  parliament,  two 
public  offices,  or  corporations,  for  the  infurance  of  (hips  and 
merchandizes,  from  hazards  by  fea,  viz.  The  one  called 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  company,  which  is  kept 
in  a  part  of  that  building;  and  the  other  called  the  London 
Assurance  company,  kept  near  the  Royal  Exchange. — Sec 
the  article  Assurance. 

Befides  thefe  affurance  offices  from  the  hazards  at  fea,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  fhew  the  fplendor  of  this  city,  to  take  notice 
that  there  are  other  public  offices  eftablifhed,  for  infuring  both 
houfes,  goods  and  merchandizes,  from  lofs  and  damage  by 
fire;  which  keep  a  number  of  firemen  in  pay,  with  filver 
badges  of  their  refpective  offices,  to  aflift  in  quenching  fires  : 
there  are  others  again,  of  infurance  upon  lives,  from  which 
the  fublcribing  furvivor  very  often  has  a  conformable  divi- 
dend, upon  the  death  of  the  relation  or  friend  named  in  the 
policy,  for  paying  a  fmall  yearly  contribution  while  the  de- 
ceafed  lived. 

We  lhall  now  take  a  view  of  the  English  Shipping,  that 
trade  to  and  from  the  port  of  London,  from  a  lift  of  all  the 
fhips  that  belonged  to  this  city,  which  was  taken  in  the  year 
1732.  From  the  general  regifter  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  it 
appears,  that  the  total  number  ofveffels  is  141 7,  and  of  the 
men  that  navigate  them,  21,797.  And  the  number  of  fhips 
that  arrived  at  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  feveral  ports 
of  Great- Britain,  in  one  year  from  Cbriftmas  1727,  viz. 
Britifh  fhips  from  ports  beyond  the  fea,  1839,  foreign  fhips, 
213*,  and  coafters,  6837;  in  the  whole,  8889.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  number,  prodigious  as  it  is,  has  been  con- 
siderably increafed  in  divers  years  fince:  for  in  that  part  of 
the  Thames,  which  is  p  operly  the  harbour,  and  where  the 
fhips  ufually  deliver  and  take  in  theircargoes,  viz  that  which 
is  properly  called  the  Pool,  from  Limehoufe-reach  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  quay,  &c.  there  have  been  fometimes  computed 
2000  fail  of  all  forts,  that  really  go  to  fea,  befides  barges, 
or  lighters  and  yachts.  And  in  the  river,  from  London* 
bridge  to  Blackwall,  are  three  wet-docks  for  repairing  them, 
and  33  yards  for  building  them ;  including  the  building  of 
lighters,  hoys,  &c.  but  excluding  all  boat-building,  wherry, 
and  barge-building  above-bridge. 

*  The  average  of  the  burthen  of  foreicn  Ships  has  been 
pretty  accurately  computed  at  86,094  tons,  annually  em- 
ployed by  England  (exclufive  of  thofe  carrying  provifions 
from  Ireland).  And  the  tonnage  of  Britiih  fhips,  belong- 
ing to  England,  in  the  foreign  and  coafting  trade,  at 
320,000  tons;  which,  if  actually  employed,  does  not 
amount  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage;  and 
hence  a  calculation  may  be  formed,  of  the  natural  growing 
flrength  of  our  neighbouring  maritime  powers,  fo  far  as 
particularly  relates  to  their  trade  carried  on  with  England. 
See  the  article  Navigation. 

Upon  an  eftimate  made  of  the  (hare  which  London  has  in 
foreign  trade,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  it  has 
been  judged  to  have  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  at  leaft, 
if  a  computation  may  be  made  by  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms, 
which  are  about  three  to  twelve. 

How  confiderable  a  figure  this  city  makes  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  appears  by  the  influence  her  inclinations  and 
actions  have  had  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation,  in  paft 
ages,  as  well  as  they  have  in  the  prefent.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  this  city  muft  have  gradually  arifen,  from  it's  firft  be- 
ginning to  it's  prefent  grandeur,  through  a  long  tract  of  fuc- 
ceffives  times  and  ages,  by  the  benefit  of  traffic,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  favour  of  princes,  and  likewife  the 
convenience  and  advantage  of  it's  fituation. 
The  number  of  people  in  London,  render  this  city  the  center 
of  foreign  commerce  ;  here  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  from  all 
foreign  countries,  are  brought  in,  became  here  is  always  a 

market, 
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market,  anJ  here  they  can  be  con  fume  J  ;  whe  en,  take  all 
the  other  ports  of  England,  many  of  then  can  fend  (hips 
loaden  out,  but  few  can  bring  them   loaden  home ;  for  ex- 

The  city  of  Briftol  is  the  moft  capable  of  this  next  t»  Lon- 
don   and  even  Briftol  cannot  always  difpofe  of  the  loading  ot 
fhips  home;  Yarmouth  can  fend,  pernaps    8  or   10  Urge 
(hips  outtotheStreights,  viz.  to  Cadi*,  to  Malaga,  to  Leg- 
horn, to  Venice  every  year,  laden  wich  red-herrings.    But  li 
thefe  (hips  load  back  with  currants  f.om  Zant,  oil  from  bal- 
lipoli,  filk  and  linen,  raifins  and  oil  from  Medina,  filk .and 
wines,  fine  oils,  anchovies,  capers,  &c.  from  Leghorn  ;  filks, 
and  pepper,  and  fulphur,  and  blocks  of  marble  from  Genoa, 
what  (h all  they  do  with  thofe  at  Yarmouth  ?  They  mult  all 
unlade,  and  deliver  their  cargoes  at  London,  and  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  reft;  fo  that  the  bulk  of  London  makes  the  trade 
of  England,  and  thofe  people  are  greatly  miftaken,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  growing  magnitude  and  fplendor  of  this  city, 
is  too  much  for  the  whole  country;  alledging,   that  the  na- 
tion is  liver-grown,  and  muft  die  of  a  pleura.     The  city, 
fay  they,  drawing  away  the  nourifhment  from  the  country, 
as  a  dropfy  fwells  the  body,  but  draws  the  nourifhment  away 
from  the  extreme  parts.— But  this  fhould  feem  to  be  a  mif 
take;  the  fimile  will  not  hold  ;  for  this  fwelling  the  body  of 
the  city,  makes  it  the  grand  center  of  nourifhment  to  the 
whole  nation;  and,  as  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fends  up 
hither  the  beft  of  their  produce,  fo  they  carry  bark  a  return 
of  wealth  :  the  money  flows  from  the  city  into  the  remote!* 
parts,  and  furnifhes  them  again  to  increafe  that  produce,  to 
improve  the  lands,  pay  rent  to  their  landlords,  taxes  to  their 
governors,  and  fupply  their  families  with  neceffaries ;  and  all 
this  is  the  apparent  effeds  of  trade,  derived  from  the  metro- 
polis, .r 
Nor  fhould  we  know  any  thing  confiderable  of  this  trade,   if 
the  greatnefs  or  the  city  did  not  caufe  it ;  here  the  manu- 
factures, as   well  as    produce  of  the   feveral   counties,    are 
arraded  for  fale,  as  well  for  the  circulation  of  commerce  at 
home,  as  the  exportation  to  countries  abroad. 
Here  (hips  from  al!  parts  arrive,    and   feveral  of  the  moft 
confiderable  branches  of  trade  are  confined  to  this  city  by 
law:  the  Eaft-India  trade  is  all  fettled  here;   the  Greenland 
trade  deliver  all  here;  the  Italian  thrown  filk  is  confined  to 
be  imported  here,  and   here  only,  and   at  no  other  port   in 
England:  here  the  African  company  import  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  gold,  as  the  South  Sea  company  did  alfo  their 
filver  when  they  carried  on  trade:    in  a  word,  London  is  the 
great  gulph  of  the  Britifh  trade;  and,  as  it  comes  in  here, 
fo  it  goes  out  again  from  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  cir- 
culating in  home  trade  from  the  merchant  to  the  confumer. 
Nor  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  influence  of  this  city  is  fmall,  at 
the  remoter  dittances  of  the  country,  but  juft  the  contrary; 
for  multitudes  of  people  are  employed  in  the  extremeft  parts 
of  England,  for  the  fupply  of  London,  either  with  food  or 
fuel,  or  manufactures,  and  that  to  a  degree  almoft  beyond 
credibility:  for  example: 

Coals. 

What  a  prodiey  of  trade  does  the  bare  bringing  coals,  from 
the  north  to  London,  keep  up  in  the  nation?  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  lefs  than  30,000  people  are  always  employed  under 
ground,  in  digging  them  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne;  a  thou- 
land  fail  of  lhips  are  employed  in  carrying  them,  and  ten 
thoufand  learnen,  lightermen,  keelmen,  and  boatmen,  in  the 
loading,  carrying,  and  unloading  the  coals. 

Provisions  in  general. 

The  trade  carried  on,  with  refpect  to  the  article  of  provifions 
only,  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable;  the  butter  trade  in  York- 
fhire  and  Suffolk;  the  cheefe  trade  in  Wilts,  Gloucefter, 
Warwickfhire,  and  Chefhire,  all  remote  from  London,  and 
all  employed  for  the  fupply  of  London;  where  (according 
to  the  moft  moderate  accounts)  above  fifty  thoufand  tons 
of  cheefe  is  confumed  in  a  year,  and  as  much  butter;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  butter  is  moft  of  it  made  near 
London,  that  is  to  fay,  within  40  or  50  miles,  the  cheefe 
generally  fiom  70  to  150  miles. 

The  multitudes  of  people  concerned  in,  and  employed  by 
thefe  things  in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are 
not  to  be  conceived,  much  lei's  calculated,  but  by  thofe  who 
underftand  the  particular  funds  of  provifions,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  made:  how  many  lands  do  they  caufe  to  be 
cultivated  and  improved,  by  the  vaft  (locks  of  cows  fed  on 
them  ?  How  many,  by  the  numbers  of  black  cattle  fed  in  the 
fartheft  parts  of  England,  every  way,  as  in  Lancafhire  and 
Weftmareland,  the  North- riding  of  Yorkfliire,  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Suffex?  And  fuch 
cattle  too,  as  are  to  be  feen  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Again,  the  prodigious  extent  of  grounds,  in  the  wilder  and 
remoter  parts  of  Scotland  one  way,  and  Wales  another,  and 
the  mountains  of  Yorkfhire  and  Durham  another;  all  em- 
ployed in  breeding,  as  the  other  are  in  feeding  the  ftores  of 
black  cattle  for  the  market  in  London. 
The  like  may  be  laid  of  the  fneep,  which  take  up  whole  coun- 
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ties  and  tracts  of  lands  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country;  as  in 
Leicefter  and  Lincolnfhire,  Northampton  and  Bucks,  the 
bank  of  Tees,  and  Rumney-marfhes  in  Kent,  all  thefe  for 
largL-  lheep:  Salifbury-plain,  Dorchefter,  and  VVinchefter, 
and  Marlborough  downs,  and  all  the  open  country  between, 
for  near  50  miles  fquare,  for  middling-fized  fheep;  as  like- 
wife  the  Cats-would-hills,  Leominfter-fklJs,  the  fouth 
downs  in  SufTex,  Banfted- downs,  Newmarket,  and  Lincoln- 
heaths,  whofe  numbers  are  numbeilefs,  and  all  for  the  fupply 
of  London. 

What  an  infinite  number  of  people  do  thefe  employ  ?  what 
millions  of  acres  of  land  do  they  improve?  and  how  do 
they  create  and  propagate  trade,  even  in  the  remoteft  cor- 
ners of  the  ifland,  all  moved,  fupplied,  and  the  trade  fup- 
ported  by  the  prodigious  demand  of  all  thefe  things  at  the 
capital  city  ?  not  half  of  which  would  be  felt,  if  the  ca- 
pital city  and  it's  adjacent  multitudes  were  feparated,  and 
dwelt  in  ten  or  fifteen  feveral  cities,  remote  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  every  one  fubfifting,  as  it  were,  by  itfelf;  I  fay, 
though  there  would  be  the  fame  number  of  people  to  feed, 
there  would  not  be  half  the  trade  or  bufinefs  occafioned  to 
feed  them. 

It  is  ordinarily  faid,  that  there  are  30,000  higlers,  and  tra- 
velling market  folks,  as  we  call  them,  about  this  city,  a  poor 
fort  of  people  that  are  wholly  employed  to  bring  butter, 
eggs,  pigeons,  and  poultry,  &c.  to  the  London  markets,  and 
bring  veal,  pork,  and  fmaller  things  up  and  down,  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  and  every  one  of  them  almoft  have  a  horfe, 
fome  more,  fome  carts,  &c. — The  like  of  gardeners,  whofe 
number  is  prodigioufly  increafed,  and  who  now  keep  carts, 
and  whole  teams  of  horfes,  or  large  luggage  boats  upon  the 
river,  and  employ  an  incredible  quantity  of  land,  for  10 
miles  round  the  city. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  benefits  of  a  capital  city,  as  to  trade : 
we  might  give  a  great  many  examples  of  other  advantages, 
which  a  conflux  of  people  necefiarily  brings  with  it ;  but  the 
magnituJe  of  the  Englifh  inland  commerce  is  a  teftimony  of 
it;  the  influence  of  the  city  upon  it  all  has  evidently  been, 
not  the  fupport  only,  but  the  very  birth  and  foundation  of 
the  trade  itfelf. 

The  article  of  malt,  and  malt- liquor,  affords  another  exten- 
five  branch  of  trade  in  this  city.     The  number  of  inns,  and 
public  drinking  and  eating-houfes,  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
London,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  is  even  fo  fcandaloufly  great, 
that,  (hould  it  be  made  public,  (hangers  would  hardly  think  it 
credible:  but  if  we  alfo  confider  the  number  that  depend 
upon  them,  fuchasmaltfters,  malt  makers,  brewers  and  their 
fervants,  horfes,  carriages,  farmers,  plowmen,  &c.  who  all 
get  their  bread  by  the  drinking  trade  in  this  city ;  reckoning 
from  the  fowing  of  the  barley  to  the  confumer  of  the  liquor; 
how  many  thoufands  more  would  there  fti!l  be,  that  would 
have  their  bread  to  feek,  and  new  employments  to  look  out 
for,  if  the  drinking  of  malt-liquor  was  to  be  taken  wholly 
out  of  trade,  and  the  practice  of  it  at  once  left  off? 
The  city  of  Roftock,  in  the  duke  of  Meclclemburg's  coun- 
try, is  famous  for  it's  brewery,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of 
beer  they  brew  there,  and  export  to  other  countries ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  whole  port;  yet  I  am 
informed,  that  there  are  two  brewing  offices  in  London,  that 
brew  a  greater  quantity  of  beer  than  all  that  city  :  and,  if  it 
is  true,  that  there  are  two  brewers  in  London,  who  brew  each 
of  them  1000  barrels  a  week,  which  make  104,000  barrels  a 
year,  I  believe  Roftock  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
From  the  beer  and  ale,  let  us  pafs  to  the  diftillers  of  malt- 
fpirits,  who,  in  this  city,  do  not  confume  lefs  than  200,000 
quarters  of  malt  every   year,  befides   15,000   hogfheads  of 
cyder,  in  the  diftilling  or  drawing  fpirits.     Add  to  this,  all 
the  feveral  quantities  of  fpirits  extracted  from  melaffes,  from 
eager,  and  damaged  wines,  and  bottoms ;  whofe  number  we 
cannot  eafily  guel's  at. 

Confider,  likewife,  the  wines,  brandy,  rum,  cyder,  and  other 
liquors  confumed  in  this  city,  which,  according  to  fome,  is 
not  lefs  than  50,000  tons  of  wine,  and  10,000  tons  of  brandy, 
cyder,  and  all  other  liquors. 

The  quantity  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  confumed  and 
trafficked  in  within  this  city,  isimmenfe.  The  wool  and  the 
oil  ufed,  are  the  great  principles  of  this  manufacture  in  ge- 
neral, and  are  brought  from  different  channels  to  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers;  and,  indeed,  pafs  a  long  way  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  trade,  before  they  meet  at  the  clothier's 
houfe. — The  oil  chiefly  comes  from  Gallipoli,  a  city  in  the 
gulph  of  Otranto  in  Italy,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  likewife  from  Seville  and  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  from  Faro, 
Figuera,  Lifbon,  and  Oporto,  in  Portugal. — We  need  not 
add,  that  th  s  is  imported  by  the  merchant,  bought  by  the 
tradefmen,  and  fold  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  wool  has  many  channels,  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home. — Wool  from  abroad  makes  only  two  articles.  1.  Spa- 
nifh  wool,  of  which  we  need  fay  no  more  than  is  faid  of  oil ; 
it  is  moftly  imported  in  large  quantities  fromSpain,  by  London 
merchants,  is  bought  by  London  tradefmen,  fold  again  to  the 
clothier;  being  moftly  worked  up  with  the  Englifh  wool, 
and  mixed  together,  the  Spanifh  being  too  fine  and  (hort,  to 
ufe  by  itfelf,  except  in  fome  particular  goods.  2.  Irifti  wool, 
5  admitted 
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admitted  to  be  imported. — We  have  fometimes,  and  in  fmall 
quantities,  a  good  fort  of  wool  from  Barbary,  the  African 
woo!  being  of  good  fubftance,  a  long  full  ftaple,  and  not  very 
coarfe. — We  have  alfo  fometimes  Carmenia  wool  imported 
from  Turkey,  which  is  very  good,  but  the  quantity  very 
fmall. — 3.  The  Englifh  wool  is  the  principal  article  of  this 
manufacture. 

The  weavers  of  Spittlefields,  London,  fend  exceeding  great 
quantities  of  wool  into  remote  counties,  to  be  (pun;  they 
particularly  employ  a  great  part  of  the  poor  of  the  whole 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hertford;  nay,  they 
even  fend  large  quantities  into  the  north,  as  far  as  Weft- 
moreland,  to  be  fpun,  and  the  yarn  is  brought  back  in  the 
fame  manner  to  London. 

Befides  the  great  confumption  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  general,  in  London,  the  exports  from  thence  to  foreign 
nations  is  not  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  what  is  fent  out  of 
England. 

The  iilk  manufacture  of  Spittlefields  is  arrived  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  France 
longfurpaffed  all  countries  in  the  world,  and,  indeed,  engrofl'ed 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  in  Europe,  in  this  general  article  of 
apparel ;  but,  as  we  now  vie  with  them  in  quality,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  may  likevvifedo  fo  in  the  chcapnefs;  and  then  we 
cannot  fail  greatly  to  increafe  our  exportations  herein. 
The  hard-ware  manufacture,  and  the  trade  in  metals  in  gene- 
ral, within  the  city  of  London,  and  from  that  port  to  foreign 
countries,  is  an  article  of  no  little  confideration.  Our  Bir- 
mingham hard- ware  has  arrived  at  fo  great  perfection,  that  it 
beats  that  of  the  whole  world,  not  only  in  the  excellency  of 
workmanfhip,  but  in  point  of  cheapnefs  alfo. — And,  with 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  tin  and  lead,  thefe  are  not  found  in 
greater  plenty,  than  they  are  in  Great-Britain,  in  any  ftate 
of  Europe  ;  and  our  exports,  in  thefe  articles,  from  our  me- 
tropolis, tend  greatly  to  inrich  the  whole  kingdom  in  general, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  London  in  particular. 
The  quantity  of  corn  confumed  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
parts  adjacent,  is  fo  great,  and  the  way  of  it's  being  brought 
thither  fo  different,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffiblc  to  make  an  ac- 
curate computation  of  it :  it.is  our  felicity,  in  England,  that, 
how  great  and  grievous  foever  taxes  have  been,  we  are  not 
yet  come  to  a  gabelle,  or  tax  upon  corn ;  as  is  the  cafe  of 
Italy,  and  many  other  countries,  and  may  in  time  become 
our  cafe,  if  wars  and  public  perplexities  increafe  upon  us. 
Were  that  our  cafe,  an  evil  of  this  kind  would  have  enabled 
us  to  have  calculated,  exactly,  the  quantity  of  corn  brought 
to  the  London  market,  as  well  as  to  all  the  reft  of  the  great 
corn  markets  in  England. 

It  may  fuffice,  at  prefent,  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  corn  and  meal,  and  malt,  brought  by  fea, 
and  by  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  other  rivers;  fuch 
as  the  Medway,  the  Lea,  and  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  to  Lon- 
don, the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in  the  world  ;  there 
is  alfo  a  very  great  quantity,  efpecially  of  meal  and  malt, 
brought  by  iand-carriage,  from  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent, 
Suffex,  and  Hampshire;  for  the  wheat  is  carried  by  land, 
even  beyond  Winchefter,  to  Farnham  market,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mills  about  Guildford,  and  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  then  to  London  by  water. 
In  like  manner  wheat  is  brought  from  Northamptonfhire ; 
nay,  from  Harborough  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  from  Bedford, 
to  the  great  markets  of  Hempftead,  St.  Albans,  and  Hitchin  ; 
and  being  then  ground  at  innumerable  mills,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford  chiefly,  which  abounds  with  fuch  mills,  is  brought 
to  London  by  land-carriage. 

This  vaft  carriage  of  corn  and  meal  to  London  is  a  branch 
of  trade,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  as  fuch;  for  there  are  many 
farmers,  and  others  that  arte  not  farmers,  who  keep  teams  of 
horfes,  on  purpofe  to  let  them  out,  for  the  bringing  of  corn 
and  malt  to  London;  and  generally  thefe  carriages  return 
laden  with  coals,  grocery,  wine,  fait,  oil,  iron,  cheefe,  and 
other  heavy  goods,  for  (hop-keepers,  and  tradefmen  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  very  great  return  they  make  for  the  mere 
expence  of  this  carriage. 

By  the  computations  of  the  burials  and  chriftenings  in  this  city, 
one  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the  bigriefs  and  populoufnefs 
of  it  with  other  great  cities  in  the  world.  As,  for  example,  in 
the  year  1 707,  the  chriftenings  in  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna, 
amounted  to  3^963,  and  the  burials  to  4,354;  whereas  the 
burials  in  London,  the  fame  year,  were  2i,6co,  and  the 
chriftenings  16,066. 

Yet  farther,  to  let  forth  the  furpaffing  eminency  of  this  city, 
on  account  of  the  vaft  numbers  of  people  it  confifts  of,  bir 
William  Petty  makes  a  companion  uinlfr  divers  heads,  be- 
tween that  and  Paris,  now  one  of  the  molr  llourifhing  cities  in 
Europe,  and  to  exceed  it  in  all  thefe  particulars  following: 
I.  In  the  wealth  and  great  eftates  ot  the  inhabitants,  the  num- 
ber of  their  fervants,  and  grcatnefs  of  their  equipages.  II.  In 
the  wholefomenels  of  the  air.  111.  in  the  cleanly  and  more 
convenient  way  of  living.  IV.  In  the  preference  of  the  river 
Thames  to  that  of  Seine,  both  in  pleafantnefs  and  navigable- 
nefs,  and  in  the  wholefomenels  of  it's  waters,  and  the  great 
bridge  of  London  built  over  it.  V.  In  the  (hipping  and  fo- 
reign trade;  London  therein  incomparably  exceeding  both 


Paris  and  Roan.  VI.  In  the  cheapnefs  of  all  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  forts  of  food,  and  the  great  variety  and  plenty  of  all 
forts  of  drink.  VII.  In  the  cheapnefs,  likewife,  and  good- 
nefs  of  fuel,  and  conveniency  of  ftowage.  VIII.  In  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  churches ;  none  at  Paris  being  fo  great  as  St. 
Paul's  hath  been  and  now  is,  none  fo  beautiful  as  king  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel.  IX.  In  the  courts  of  inns  and  chancery, 
and  the  lawyers  chambers.  And,  laftly,  in  the  hofpitals,  fo 
many  and  fo  richly  endowed,  and  for  the  relief  of  multitudes 
of  miferable  and  difrrefioi  people  of  all  forts. 
Collected  bodies  of  people  are  alfo  a  particular  afliftance  to 
trade  ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  one  great  and  capital  city  ia 
a  kingdom  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  trade,  and  much 
more  than  if  the  fame  number  of  people  dwelt  in  feveral 
places.     For  example : 

Suppofe  the  city  of  London,  and  it's  fuburbs,  to  contain 
1,500,000  people,  as  fome  have  computed,  though  we  believe 
that  number  to  be  much  too  large,  it  feems  far  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  refpect  to  it's  commerce 
that  it  ihould  be  fo,  than  that  the  fame  number  of  people 
were  divided  equally,  and  lived  in  15  feveral  cities,  remote 
from  one  another. 

It  is  the  fame  as  to  navigation  :  it  is  much  better  that  they 
have  here  one  commanding  port,  one  noble  navigable  river, 
than  that  they  had,  in  their  divided  and  remote  lituation,  as 
above,  15  navigable  rivers,  one  to  every  city. 
Spain  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this :  there  is  no  capital  city, 
except  that,  or  rather  the  village  of  Madrid,  where  the  court 
refides,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  300,000  people;  but  it 
has  neither  fea- port  or  inland  navigation,  no  navigable  rivers 
being  near  it;  the  nigheft  is  the  Tagus,  or  Toledo,  which  is 
not  only  diftant  12  leagues,  at  leaft,  but  does  not  open  into 
the  fea  in  the  fame  dominions,  but  in  Portugal ;  fo  that  it 
is  no  navigation  at  all  as  to  Spain. 

Spain  has  abundance  of  other  populous  cities  and  fea-ports 
in  it,  difperfed  and  remote  from  one  another,  as  Seville,  Gra- 
nada, Valencia,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  feveral  others. 
Seville  has  at  leaft  300,000  people  in  it  alfo,  and  feveral  of 
the  reft  from  100,000  to  near  200,000,  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona 
Malaga,  Saragoffa,  Valencia,  Granada,  which  laft  city  our 
beft  geographers  reckon  to  be  very  near  as  populous  as  Seville 
or  Madrid ;  the  beft  accounts  we  can  meet  with  from  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Madrid,  24,000  families,  half  of  which  are  of  nobility  and 
quality,  having  from  20  to  30  and  upwards  in  family,  the  reft 
being  of  the  ordinary  rate. 

Befides  eftimating  the  king's  houfliold  at  the  Pardo,  which 
including  the  ordinary  guards,  is  faid  to  contain  always 
12,000  fouls.  2,  Seville,  containing  60,000  families  at 
fix  in  a  houfe,  360,000  fouls.  3.  Granada,  50. 000  families. 
4.  Malaga.  5.  Cordova.  6.  Valencia.  7.  Barcelona.  8.* 
Saragoffa.  9.  Cadiz.  10.  Majorca;  each  of  thefe  15.000 
families;  which,  with  the  poor  and  the  religious  houfes, 
make  far  above  100,000  in  each  city. 

The  reafon  of  naming  thefe  cities  will  appear  prefently :  put 
them  all  together,  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  contain  more 
people  than  the  city  of  London,  and  thofe  adjacent  towns  to 
London  which  depend  upon  their  fupply  of  provifions  from 
the  city,  including  alfo  the  fhips  in  the  river. 
Now  as  thefe  cities  ftand  all  remote  from  one  another,  and 
moft  of  them  in  the  moft  rich  and  fertile  foil,  or  near  the  fea- 
coafts,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  their  fupply  of 
provifions,  fuel,  cloathing,  equipage,  furniture,  and  take  it 
of  as  many  kinds  as  you  pleafe,  does  neither  come  with  diffi- 
culty, call  for  multitudes  of  hands  to  be  employed  in  raifing, 
procuring,  fetching,  or  carrying  them;  nor  does  it  influence 
the  country  to  any  perceptible  degree,  except,  perhaps,  for 
20  or  30  miles  round  them.  But  were  all  thefe  cities,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  included  in  them,  all 
joined  in  one  capital,  fuppofe  Madrid,  and  though  you  were 
to  fuppofe  Madrid  had  a  noble  navigable  river  coming  up  to 
it,  fuch  as  the  Tagus,  or  the  Ebro,  or  the  Guadalquiver,  it 
is  evident  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  large  and  fpacious  as 
it  is,  for  it  may  be  reckoned  almofr  500  miles  fquare,  would 
be  engaged  and  influenced,  more  or  lefs,  in  fupplying  that 
one  city  with  provifions. 

All  the  fea  coafts,  and  all  the  cities  and  ports  upon  thofe  coafts, 
would  be  bufied,  and  fleets  of  fhips  employed  to  furnifh  wine, 
corn,  oil,  fruits,  and  foreign  importations  of  every  kind,  all 
to  the  capital  port  of  Madrid. 

All  the  inland  provinces  would  be  engaged  and  employed  in 
ploughing  and  (owing  the  lands,  to  raife  corn,  planting  vines 
and  groves  of  olives,  to  make  wine  and  cil  for  this  great  me- 
tropolis. 

All  the  rich  meadows  and  paftures  would  be  improved  to  feed 
and  fatten  the  black  cattle,  ro  nourifh  the  cows,  fuckle  the 
calves,  and  furnifh  beef,  veal,  and  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  &c. 
and  all  the  mountanis,  the  forefis,  and  plains,  for  breeding 
the  black  cattle  and  horfes  before  they  come  to  thofe  rich  pas- 
tures ;  alfo  the  plains  muft  be  covered  with  flocks  of  (heep, 
which  are  now  difperfed  and  fcattered  a  few  and  few  together : 
and  thus,  as  it  is  in  England,  every  province  would  be  pro- 
viding fomething  for  the  capital. 
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Nor  is  it  a  juft  objection  to  fay,  the  fame  number  of  people 
will  confuuie  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions,  in  whatever 
fituation  they  may  be  placed  ;  for,  though  the  quantity  fhould 
be  the  fame,  yet  the  influence  upon  trade,  occafioned  by  it's 
being  all  pointed  to  one  center,  is  fuch  as  quite  alters  the  cafe, 
and  would  put  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  motion,  as 
it  is  in  England.  What  fleets  would  there  be  employed  to 
bring  oil  from  Seville  and  Majorca,  wine  from  Cadiz,  Mala- 
ga, Alicant,  Barcelona,  and  Galicia,  &c.  fifh,  wrought  iron 
and  fteel,  all  forts  of  weapons,  fire-arms  and  artillery,  from 
Bilboa  and  St.  Antonia,  and  filk  and  wool  from  Segovia  and 
Valencia,  and  the  like  from  other  parts  ? 
What  an  infinite  number  of  horfes,  mules,  and  carriages,  and 
carriers,  muft  be  employed  by  land  from  all  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, to  carry  the  product  of  the  earth  directly  to  Madrid, 
or,  if  too  remote  for  that,  to  carry  them  to  the  feveral  fea- 
ports  where  thofe  Ihips  and  fleets  were  to  take  them  on  board  ! 
How  is  this  the  caufe  of  employing  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips, 
and,  perhaps,  three  times  as  many  in  England,  to  bring  the 
coals  from  one  place,  fait  from  another,  cheefe  from  another, 
lead  from  the  north,  block-tin  from  the  weft,  corn  from 
HulJ,  from  Lynn,  and  from  all  the  coafts  of  Norfolk,  Suflolk, 
Eflex,  Kent,  SufTex,  and  Southampton ;  fifh  from  all  the 
feas  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  of  the 
reft? 

How  many  thoufands,  I  might  fay  hundreds  of  thoufands,  of 
men  and  horfes  are  employed  in  the  carrying  and  re-carrying 
to  and  from  London  the  growth  of  England,  and  the  impor- 
tations of  foreign  countries  ?  And  how  many  of  thefe  would 
ftand  ftilland  want  bufinefs  (nay,  want  bread,  perhaps)  if  this 
great  city  was  divided  into  15  cities,  as  above,  and  they  were 
iituated  in  fo  many  different  places,  remote  from  one  another, 
where  the  country  within  20  or  30  miles  round  them  would 
be  fufficient  for  them,  and  able  to  fupply  them,  and  where 
every  port  would  import  their  own  goods  from  abroad. 
In  a  word,  we  fhould  have  a  general  want  of  bufinefs;  where- 
as now  all  the  world  (in  this  city)  are  in  a  hurry,  and  fully 
employed,  in  carrying  out  and  fetching  in. 
Particularly  obferve  another  article,  the  number  of  people  at 
London  makes  this  city  the  center  of  foreign  commerce  :  here 
a  great  quantity  of  goods  from  all  foreign  countries  are  brought 
in,  becaufe  here  is  always  a  market,  and  here  they  can  be 
confirmed;  whereas,  take  all  the  other  ports  of  England, 
many  of  them  can  fend  fhips  loaden  out,  but  few  can  bring 
them  loaden  home,  as  before  fhewn. 

To  bring  this  to  our  fubject:  all  thefe  provifions  expended  at 
Madrid,  what  do  they  for  the  country  as  to  trade?  Some 
benefit  they  are,  it  is  true,  to  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  fo 
is  our  city  of  Briftol  to  it's  counties  :  but  how  far  in  the  coun- 
try from  them  does  that  employment  extend  ?  How  far  do  they 
feel  the  influence  ?  Perhaps  in  Spain  the  country  may  be  con- 
cerned in  furnifhing  corn  20  or  30  miles,  and  cattle  40  or  50 ; 
but,  after  that,  we  find  little  or  nothing  of  it. 
At  Briftol,  indeed,  they  carry  corn  a  great  way,  by  water, 
down  the  rivers  Severn  and  Avon,  out  of  Gloucefterfhire  and 
Worcefterfhire,  and  from  the  vale  of  Evefham  ;  they  likewile 
bring  cyder  from  Herefordfhire,  down  the  Wye,  Chefhire 
cheele  by  the  Severn,  out  of  Shropfhire,  2nd  butter  from 
South  Wales,  by  fea :  and  fo  Briftol  may,  in  fome  degree, 
affect  all  thofe  counties. 

But  their  black  cattle  are  fupplied  from  Somerfetfhire  and 
Wales,  and  their  mutton  and  corn,  cheefe  and  bacon,  from 
Wilts  and  Gloucefterfhire,  all  counties  juft  adjoining  ;  and, 
after  20  miles  from  them,  even  in  thofe  counties,  you  fcarce 
find  any  mention  of  Briftol :  nay,  one  way,  there  are  other 
cities  and  great  towns  that  intercept  the  provifions;  fo  that 
very  little  comes  that  road,  except  beef;  I  mean  Somerfet- 
fhire, where  there  are  the  city  of  VV ells,  the  city  of  Bath,  and 
the  towns  of  Bridgewater  and  Froom;  the  latter  more  popu- 
lous, perhapsj  than  both  the  two  former  put  together,  though 
cities. 

Thus  trade  receives  but  little  influence  from  fuch  places  as 
Madrid  in  Spain,  or  Briftol  in  England,  except  it  be  juft  in 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the 
place. 

But  bring  this  back  to  the  great  city  of  London,  and  confider 
the  multitudes  of  people  there,  and  the  exceeding  numbers 
which  are  gathered  fouthward  into  the  counties  and  towns  for 
30  or  40  miles  round  London,  almoft  every  way  ;  how  all 
the  country  round  is  made  populous  by  the  vaft  run  of  bufinefs 
occafioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ;  infomuch  that 
it  is  fuppofed,  if  there  is  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  Lon- 
don and  it's  fuburbs,  there  is  at  leaft  half  a  million  more  in 
Middlefex,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  Eflex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
which  lie  fo  adjacent  to  London  as  to  be  within  about  10  miles 
of  it :  now,  for  the  fupply  of  thefe  two  millions  of  people,  we 
find  the  whole  kingdom  more  or  lefs  engaged,  and  the  wheels 
of  trade  are  fet  a-going  by  it  almoft  all  over  the  ifland. 
We  take  this  propoiition  about  great  cities,  and  the  number 
of  people  collected  together  making  trade,  to  agree  in  fome 
meafure  with  what  you  may  obferve  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
from  the  variety  of  the  feafons ;  take  a  time  of  drought,  and, 
when  the  earth,  for  want  of  rain,  is  dried,  hard,  and  parched 
up,  comes  a  light  flying  fhower,  and  wets  the  furface  a  little. 
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and  goes  off;  then  comes  a  hot  gleam  from  the  fun,  zr.d  tick's 
it  upi  and  by  and  by  cornea  another  dafh  of  wet,  and  theri 
more  funfhine:  and  fo  on  fucceffiveljr  and  alternately,  fevera! 
times  a  day,  and  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together. 
Thefe  light  flying  fhowers  anfwer  no  end,  do  little  or  no 
good;  the  fun  dries  it  upas  faft  as  it  wetted,  and,  by  the  long 
intervals  between,  all  the  benefit  is  loft  ;  the  ground  remains 
hard,  fterile,  and  barren  ftill  ;  it  is  all  one  as  a  drought. 
But  would  the  fame  quantity  of  rain  fall  all  in  one  fhower, 
was  there  a  weight  of  water  fufficient  to  fet  nature  at  work, 
fink  down  to  the  root,  and  duly  moiften  the  plants,  give  drink 
to  the  thirfty  earth,  and  fet  the  prifoncrs  free,  (1  mean  the 
feeds,  which  lie  baked  and  blocked  up  in  the  earth,  and  can- 
not get  out)  then  the  earth  is  refrefhed,  and  every  thing 
thrives  and  flourifhes  as  it  fhould  do; 

I  think  the  fimile  is  pretty  juft:  a  fmall  body  of  people  do 
nothing  as  to  this  article  of  trade;  they  do  not  influence 
trade,  even  in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  like  a  fmall 
ftream  of  water  to  a  mill,  it  not  only  will  not  make  the 
wheel  go  at  a  proportioned  rate,  but  it  runs  by,  or  under  it, 
goes  oft'  in  wafte,  and  does  not  make  the  mill  go  at  all;  it 
runs  all  away  to  no  purpofe. 

Here  is  a  fmall  city,  and  there  a  large  town  ;  they  are  good 
to  depend  upon  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  capital,  in  many 
things,  depend  upon  them  ;  but  they  ate  not  able  to  fubftitute 
a  capital,  and  to  ftand  in  the  room  of  it:  when  they  come 
to  have  the  general  bodv,  the  whole  nation's  trade  depend 
upon  them,  inftead  of  a  capital  city,  then  they  are  nothing 
at  all,  they  are  of  no  importance. 

7'hey  tell  us  France  is  fofituated  by  the  alfiftance  of  navigable 
rivers,  that  there  are  two  and  forty  large  cities  which  have  all 
a  communication  with  the.  great  city  of  Paris  by  water,  either 
by  fea  or  river  navigation  ;  and  what  is  the  confequence  ? 
Not  that  thefe  cities  make  Paris  great  and  rich,  but  that  all 
thefe  cities  are  made  rich  and  great  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
We  fay  the  fame  of  London,  though  not  as  to  river-naviga- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  by  it's  commu- 
nication with  London,  is  the  fame;  ir  is  not  the  kingdom 
makes  London  rich,  butthe  city  of  London  makes  all  the  king- 
dom rich.  The  country  correfponds  with  the  city,  but  the  city 
correfponds  with  all  the  world  ;  the  country  fupplies  the  city 
with  corn  and  cattle,  that  is  to  fay,  with  provifions ;  yes,  and 
if  there  was  not  fuch  a  city  to  take  off  and  confume  them, 
what  would  the  country  do?  How  muft  the  produstt  of  the 
land  be  fold?  How  the  rents  paid  ?  The  land  muft  lie  wafle 
and  uncultivated,  the  cattle  would  run  wild,  and  devour  the 
country,  or  be  ftarved  and  die:  the  country  fends  up  their 
corn,  their  malt,  their  cattle,  their  fowls,  their  coals,  their 
fifh,  all  to  London;  and  London  fends  back  fpice,  fugar, 
wine,  drugs,  cotton,  linen,  tobacco,  and  all  foreign  necef- 
faries  to  the  country  ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  that  ufeful  drug 
called  money :  fo  that  ftill  it  is  the  capital  city  that  is  the  life 
of  the  country,  and  keeps  them  all  in  motion. 
Again,  the  countrymen  fheer  their  fheep,  fell  their  wool,  carry 
it  from  place  to  place;  the  manufacturers  fet  it  to  work,  to 
combing,  carding,  fpinning,  winding,  twilling,  dyeing,  weav- 
ing, fulling,  dreiTing;  and  thus  they  finifh  their  numberlcfs 
manufactures.  But" what  muft  they  do  with  them?  What 
could  a  Madrid  or  a  Briftol  do  for  them  ?  Briftol  could  take 
oft  fome,  indeed,  and  does  export  a  proportion  with  it's  neigh- 
bours ;  but  London  is  the  center  of  the  grofs  body  of  manu- 
facture; London  anfwers  the  end  of  every  trade  abroad,  and 
of  every  manufacture  at  home;  be  it  Manchefter  for  cotton 
ware,  Yorkfhire  for  coarfe  cloth,  kerfies,  &c.  Wilts  and 
Gloucefter  for  fine  cloths;  Norwich  for  fluffs;  Wales  for 
flannels;  all  goes  to  London,  and  all  have  their  money  in 
return  from  London. 

London  confumes  all,  circulates  ail,  exports  all,  and,  at  laft, 
pays  for  all;  and  this  is  trade:  this  greatqefs  and  wealth  of 
the  city  is  the  foul  of  the  commerce  to  all  the  nation  ;  and, 
as  there  is  the  greateft  number  of  tradefmen  in  this  city  that 
are  to  be  fcen  in  any  place  in  the  world,  fo  they  again  fup- 
port  and  fupply  an  innumerable  number  of  fnopkeepers  and 
tradefmen  of  every  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  may  be  thought  a  little  affirming  to  fay,  the  city  fupports 
the  tradefmen  of  the  country,  but  the  fact  is  plain;  you  can- 
not go  to  a  fhopkecper  of  any  note  in  the  remoteft  town  in 
England,  but  he  holds  fome  correfpondence  at  London;  or 
elfe  he  muft  be  a  mean  tradefman,  that  buys  his  goods  of  fome 
of  his  better- furnifhed  neighbours,  and  they  buy  at  London  : 
fo  that  the  other  may  be  laid  to  buy  at  London  too,  onlv  he 
does  it  at  fecond-hand. 

Nor  is  this  all;  but,  as  all  thefe  country  tradefmen  buy  at 
London,  fo  they  all  are  in  debt  at  London  more  or  lefs ;  they 
all  owe  the  London  fhopkeepers  money;  fo  that  the  whole 
country  may  in  fome  refpects  be  faid  to  trade  upon  the  city's 
ftock,  the  London  tradefmen  giving  them  all  credit. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  remote  from  the  fubject  of  inland  trade, 
or  elfe  it  is  very  remarkable  and  worth  our  obferving.  that  the 
city  of  London  trades  with  fuch  an  immenfe  ftock,  that  it 
may  be  faid  they  give  credit  to  all  the  world  more  or  lefs ;  all 
the  trades  they  carry  on  abroad,  almoft  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  carried  on  by  the  ftrength  of  their  ftocks;  they 
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do  not  receive  the  goods  from  abroad,  and  fo  make  the  re- 
turns back  to  the  feveral  countries  from  whence  they  come, 
but  they  fend  their  own  goods  firft  out,  and  receive  the  goods 
of  other  countries  back  in  payment. 

Thus  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
the  merchants  of  London  have  their  houfes  (as  they  call 
them)  there  ;  the  warehoufes  are  piled  full  up  to  the  cielings 
with  Englifh  bales  5  Englifh  docks  carry  on  the  trade;  in  a 
word,  we  give  credit  to  all  the  world. 

Not  a  fleet  of  Portuguese  (hips  from  the  Brazils,  not  the 
galleons  or  flota  from  New  Spain,  but  a  (hare  of  the  gold  of 
the  firft,  and  the  filver  of  the  laft,  is  the  product  of  Englifh 
flocks,  and  belongs  to  London  merchants,  whofe  goods,  fold 
upon  credit  at  Liibon  and  Cadiz,  went  firft  out  to  America 
to  purchafe  that  gold  and  filver. 

Not  a  Turkey  fleet,  or  a  fhip  from  Leghorn,  Meflina,  or 
Genoa,  how  rich  foever  freighted  with  the  fineft  raw  and 
thrown  filk,  the  choiceft  drugs  and  gums,  but  it  is  all  the 
effects  of  the  merchants  of  London,  and  in  return  for  credit 
firft  given  by  the  city  of  London. 

It  is  the  like  in  the  plantation  trade;  all  the  New  England 
trade,  the  Jamaica  trade,  the  Barbadoes  trade,  it  is  all  car- 
ried on  by  the  ftocks  of  the  Englifh  merchants. 
The  fugars,  the  tobaccoes,  the  furrs,  the  turpentine,  the 
cacao,  the  indico,  and' ail  the  reft  of  the  produce  of  our  co- 
lonies, come  home  in  return  from  all  thofe  iflands  for  the 
goods  long  before  coniigned  to  them  chiefly  from  London ; 
fo  that,  in  fine,  almoft  all  the  plantations  are  managed  upon 
the  ftock  and  fubftance  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
To  bring  it  all  back  to  what  we  have  obferved  before:  as 
this  vaft  correfpondence  abroad  is  thus  canied  on  by  the  city 
of  London  upon  it's  own  ftock,  and  they  give  credit  to  all 
the  world  ;  fo,  when  thofe  returns  come  back,  they  difperfe  all 
thofe  goods  again  among  the  country  tradefmen,  and  give 
them  credit  too;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  a  capital  city:  a 
capital  city  carries  on  a  capital  trade,  and  enriches  and  em- 
ploys the  whole  country ;  which,  if  the  fame  people  dwelt 
in  a  divided  and  feparate  capacity,  would  not  be  the  cafe  at 
all. 

So  many  deductions  muft  be  made  from  the  home  trade,  that 
thoufands,  nay  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  people  now  em 
ployed  in  collecling  the  commerce  thus  to  one  place,  would 
then  be  left  without  bufinefs,  and  by  confequence  without 
Tjread ;  as  in  the  country,  if  the  fheep  fed  all  about  the  far- 
mers houfes  as  the  fwine  do,  or  were  domeftics  like  their 
dogs,  and  not  in  flocks,  requiring  to  be  tended  and  directed, 
there  would  be  no  employ  for  all  the  fhepherds,  which  in  the 
weft  and  northern  parts  of  England  are  maintained  by  keep- 
ing, and  waiting  upon,  and  folding  them;  fo  the  neceffary 
attendance  upon  the  trade,  as  it  all  goes  up  to,  and  comes 
back  from  London,  how  many  thoulands  of  people  does  it 
employ  ? 

Moreover,  this  capital  city  is  the  grand  fource  and  fupport  of 
the  public  credit  ot  the  whole  ftate,  as  hath  been  experienced 
upon  numberlefs  occafions. — Here  the  circulating  power  of  all 
the  public  funds,  and  the  public  revenue  is  conftantly  exer- 
cifed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  its  traffic. — This  is  the  center  of  paper  cir- 
culation, by  the  means  of  that  national  and  noble  eftablifh- 
ment  the  bank  of  England,  arid  the  high  credit  of  it's  emi- 
nent and  opulent  bankers,  who  are  not  inferior,  in  point  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  fagacity,  to  thofe  of  any  ftate  or  em- 
pire in  the  whole  world. 

What  numbers  of  the  greateft  and  moll  illuftrious  nobles  of 
this  kingdom  have  (prung  from  the  city  of  London  [fee  our 
article  Commerce],  and  what  fome  of  the  merchants  of  this 
capita]  have  done  for  the  fupport  of  the  kingdom  in  general 
on  the  mod  critical  emergencies,  fee  our  article  Mercan- 
tile College.  However,  to  add  another  inftance  to 
what  I  have  ellewhere  faid  : — «  The  parliament  granted,  fays 
Rapin,  king  Richard  II.  a  fubfidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war:  but  it  was  clogged  with  this  condition  (which  fhewed 
they  were  refolved  to  be  upon  their  guard  during  the  mino- 
rity) that  the  money  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Phil- 
pot  and  Walworth,  two  very  noted  Aldermen  of  London, 
who  were  ordered  to  take  care  that  it  fhould  be  expended 
only  in  repuifing  the  French  and  Caftillians,  in  league  againft 
England. — In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who 
was  vexed  to  fee  money,  granted  the  king  by  the  parliament, 
in  the  hands  of  two  citizens  of  London,  haftened  not  the 
getting  ready  the  fhips  necefiary  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts. 
This  affected  negligence  gave  occafion  to  a  great  many 
complaints.  But  he  pleaded  in  his  excufe  that  he  could  not 
form  any  project,  left  it  fhould  not  be  approved  of  by  thofe 
who  had  the  management  of  the  money.  In  fine,  he  im- 
portuned fo  the  other  regents  upon  that  fcore,  that  the  two 
aldermen  were  ordered  to  put  into  his  hands  the  fums  they 
had  in  charge.  He  promifed,  for  his  part,  that  the  coafts 
fhould  be  better  guarded,  and  the  merchantmen  protected. 
However,  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  fent  a  fleet  to  fea, 
becaufe  he  expected  from  Bayonne  fome  fhips  which  were  to 
join  thofe  he  had  equipped. 

Whilft  the  fleet  was  getting  ready,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Salifbury  had  orders  to  go  to  Normandy  and  take  pofleflion 


of  Cherbourg,  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  promifed  to 
deliver  up  to  the  Englifh.  Hardly  were  they  got  to  fea, 
when  they  met  fome  bpanifh  men  of  war,  who  fiercely  at- 
tacked them,  and  did  them  fome  damage.  Notwithftanding 
this,  they  put  a  garrifon  into  Cherbourg,  which  opened  the 
Englifh  an  inlet  into  Normandy,  as  Calais  did  into  Picardy. 
Before  the  fleet  defigned  to  guard  the  coafts  was  ready,  a 
Scotch  pirate,  one  Merier,  feeing  that  the  Englifh  neglected 
the  northern  feas,  entered  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  car- 
ried off  the  merchantmen  that  lay  there.  This  fuccefs  hav- 
ing infpired  him  with  greater  hopes,  he  cruized  a  longtime 
in  thofe  parts,  and  took  coniiderable  prizes.  The  damages 
the  merchants  fuftained,  on  this  occafion,  caufed  frefh  com- 
plaints againft  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  fo  ill  performed 
his  promife. 

Philpot,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  full  of  indignation  to 
fee  the  Englifh  merchants  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  pi- 
rate, undertook  to  do,  at  his  own  Expence,  what  the  duke 
neglected  to  do  with  the  public  money.  He  fitted  out  fome 
fhips,  on  board  of  which  he  put  a  thousand  Soldiers, 
and,  having  found  the  Scotch  pirate,  he  defeated  him,  took 
him  prifoner,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  London.  This  ac- 
tion, which  gained  him  the  applaufes  of  the  people,  offended 
the  regent,  who  thought  it  of  dangerous  confequence  to  fuf- 
fer  a  private  perfon  to  undertake  a  thing  of  that  nature  with- 
out the  government's  leave.  But  he  vindicated  what  he  had 
done,  with  fuch  good  reafons  and  with  fo  much  modefty, 
that  he  was  acquitted. — This,  among  many  others  mentioned 
throughout  this  work,  is  a  memorable  action  of  a  London 
Merchant  to  preferve  the  commerce  of  the  nation ! 
As  king  Richard  the  lid  of  England  was  very  fond  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  his  expences  far  exceeded  his  revenues,  fo 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  illegal  methods  to 
fupply  his  occafions.  Hehadamind  once  to  try  the  affections  of 
the  city  of  London,  by  defiring  them  to  lend  him  only  a  thou- 
(and  pounds  fterling:  but,  though  it  was  no  great  fum,  they 
bluntly  denied  him  * ;  which  fo  mortified  him,  that  not  long 
after,  there  being  a  tumult  f  in  the  city,  occafioned  by  a  ba- 
ker's boy,  he  deprived  the  city  of  it's  privileges,  turned  out 
the  mayor,  eftablifhed  a  warden  in  his  room,  and  removed 
the  courts  of  judicature  to  York;  and  it  afterwards  coit  the 
city  no  lefs  than  10,000 1.  to  recover  it's  charier. 

*  It  is  faid  that  an  Italian  merchant,  who  offered  to  lend  him 
that  fum,  was  mobbed,  and,  according  to  Rapin,  cut  to 
pieces. 

f  Our  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  this  was  the  occafion  of  the  tu- 
mult j  a  baker's  boy,  palling  through  Fleet-ftreet  with  a 
bafket  of  bread,  a  fervant  belonging  to  the  bilhop  of  Lon- 
don, as  Caxton  fays  (but,  as  Sir  John  Hayward  (ays  in  his 
Life  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  wherein  he 
agrees  with  Hollingfhead  and  others)  took  out  a  loaf,  and 
abufed  the  boy,  who  demanded  it,  in  fuch  a  m  inner  as 
raifed  a  mob,  that  threatened  to  fire  the  bilhop's  palace,  in- 
to which  he  retired  for  fhelter,  'till  the  magiltrates  came  and 
fupprefied  them. 

An  order  to  the  courts  of  juftice  at  Weftminfter,  to  remove 
to  York,  dated  at  Stamford,  March  13,  1392. 

The  eftablifhment  of  a  warden  of  London,  in  the  room  of 
the  depoled  mayor,  dated  June  25,  1392,  at  Nottingham- 
caftle  *.  A  receipt  for  io,oool.  fterling,  paid  to  the  king 
by  the  city  of  London,  to  regain  his  good-will,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 28,  1393,  at  Weftminfter. 

*  This  warden  was  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrugge,  who,  being 
thought  too  favourable  to  the  citizens,  was  quickly  removed, 
and  Sir  Baldwin  Baddington,  a  perfon  of  a  rougher  temper, 
put  in  his  place,  who  by  his  prudent  condudt  pkafed  both 
the  king  and  the  city.  It  appears  by  the  account  we  have 
of  this  reign,  in  the  Compleat  Hillory  of  England,  vol.  i. 
and  in  that  called  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  II. 
compiled  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
Knighton  and  Walfingham,  that  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
having  an  old  grudge  againft  the  citizens,  who  were  gene- 
rally reckoned  favourites  of  WicklifF's  dodlrine,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  riot  before-mentioned,  to  ftimulate  and 
heighten  the  king's  difpleafure  againft  the  city  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  threatened  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  ;  but,  at 
the  mediation  of  fome  of  the  nobility,  fent  for  the  mayor, 
fheriffs,  aldermen,  and  24  others  of  the  ableft  citizens  to  his 
court,  then  held  at  Nottingham  ;  where,  impeaching  one 
another  in  hopes  to  curry  favour  with  the  king,  the  mayor 
was  committed  toWindfor-caftle,  and  the  reft  to  other  goals. 
Mean  time,  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  bifhop 
of  London,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  interceding 
with  the  king  heartily  for  the  city,  he  was  fo  pacified  that 
he  fet  out  for  London,  being  met  from  the  city  by  400  men. 
on  horfeback,  clad  all  in  one  livery,  and  innumerable  mul- 
titudes on  foot,  a  folemn  proceftion  of  the  cletgy,  and  500 
boys  in  furplices,  the  balconies  being  hung  with  tapelfry 
and  pictures,  the  conduits  flowing  with  wine,  &c.  Befide:, 
they  prelented  the  king  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  great  va- 
lue, and  another  of  the  fame  metal  to  the  queen,  together 
with  a  piclure  of  the  Trinity  worth  800 1.  and  feveral  other 
great  gifts,  by  which  means  they  obtained  all  their  old  pri- 
vileges :  but,  after  all  this,  they  were  forced  to  pay  ro.oool. 
or  elfe  they  muft  have  ventured  the  effects  of  the  king's 
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fre(h  difpleafure.  The  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  fuch  a 
great  hand  in  the  reconciliation,  was  not  only  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  citizens  all  his  life,  but  after  his  death  ;  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  companies,  made  nine  proceffions  a 
year  to  Wdtminlter,  where  he  lay  buried,  to  pray  for  his 
foul.  Mr.  Rapin  obferves,  that  Richard  lived  to  repent  his 
fevere  treatment  of  this  city,  by  which  he  entirely  loft  the 
citizens  hearts,  who  afterwards  convinced  him,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  a  king  of  England  to  have  that  metropolis 
for  his  enemy.     Rymer's  Fcedera. 

And,  how  zealous  the'  citizens  of  London  were  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  late  king 
James,  appears  from  what  follows*  : 

*  See  the  Revolution  vindicated  ;  in  anfwer  to  the  two  me- 
morials, and  the  proteltation  againit  the  peace  of  Rylwic, 
and  other  papers  publifhed  in  king  James's  name.  State 
Tracts  of  1 707,  foiio. 

«  About  ten  o'clock,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  about 
the  town,  came  to  Guildhall,  and,  fending  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  agreed  on  a  declaration,  which  among  other 
things  bears — '  That  they  did  reafonably  hope  that,  the  king 
having  iflued  out  his  proclamation  and  writs  for  a  free  par- 
liament, they  might  have  refted  fecure  under  the  expectation 
of  that  meeting:  but,  his  majefty  having  withdrawn  himlelf, 
and,  as  they  apprehended,  in  order  to  his  departure  out  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  pernicious  councils  of  perlons  ill  affect- 
ed to  the  nation  and  their  religion,  they  could  not,  without 
being  wanting  to  their  duty,  be  filent  under  thofe  calamities, 
wherein  the  popilh  councils  which  fo  long  prevailed,  had 
miferably  involved  thefe  realms ;  they  did  therefore  unani- 
moully  refolve  to  apply  themfelves  to  his  highnefs  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  with  fo  great  a  kindnefs  to  thefe  kingdoms, 
fo  vail:  expence,  and  fo  much  hazard,  had  undertaken,  by 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  free  parliament,  to  reicue  them, 
with  as  little  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood  as  poffible,  from  the 
imminent  dangers  of  popery  and  fiavery  ;  and  declare,  that 
they  will,  with  their  utmoft  endeavours,  aflilt  his  highneis  in 
the  obtaining  fuch  a  parliament,  in  which  their  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  properties,  and  religion,  might  be  fecured,  and 
the  proteftant  religion  and  intereft  over  the  whole  world  fup 
ported  and  encouraged,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  happinefs 
of  tbefe  kingdoms,  and  the  advantage  of  all  princes  and  ftates 
in  Chriltendom  that  may  be  therein  concerned. — And  fuch  a 
parliament  they  would  endeavour  to  have  with  all  Ipeed,  they 
fay,  and  fo  it  feems  were  refolved  not  to  wait  'till  king  James's 
return. 

It  was  figned  by  31  lords  and  bifhops,  and  fent  to  the  prince 
by  four  of  their  number. 

This  declaration  of  the  loids  was  followed  the  fame  day  by 
two  addreffes  to  the  prince,  one  from  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Common  Council,  and 
the  other  from  the  lieutenancy  of  London.     The  firft  bears 
thanks  to  God  almighty  for  having  bleffed  his  highnefs's  en- 
deavours with  miraculous  fuccefs,  and  thanks  to  his  highnefs 
for  appearing  in  arms  to  refcue  thefe  kingdoms  from  flavery 
and  popery,  and  to  eftablifh,  in  a  free  parliament,  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties,  upon  a  fure  and  lading  founda- 
tion.    That  they  had.hitherto  looked  for  fome  remedy  for 
thofe  opprefiions  and   imminent  dangers  from  his  majefiy's 
conceflions,  and  concurrences'with  his  highnels's  juit  and 
pious  purpofes  expreffed  in  his  declaration.   But,  herein,  find- 
ing themfelves  finally  di [appointed  by  his  majefty's  withdraw- 
ing himlelf,  they  prefumed  to  make  his  highnefs  their  refuge; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  capital  City,  they  implored  his 
proteilion,  and   begged   that  he  would  repair  to  the  city, 
where  they  allured  him  he  would  be  received  with  univerfal 
joy  and  fatisfacTion,  as  quickly  after  happened.    The  lieute- 
nancy or  militia  of  the  city,  in  their  addrefs,  expreffed  the 
deep  fenfe  they  had  of  what  they  owed  to  him.   That  with- 
out his  undertaking  they  had  been  undone;  that  it  was  their 
firm  refolution  to  venture  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  to  attain 
the  glorious  ends  of  his  declaration  :  that  they  had  put  them- 
felves into  fuch  a  pofture,  as  with  the  blefling  of  God  was 
fufficient  to  prevent  all  ill  defigns,  and  to  preferve  the  city  in 
peace 'till  his  arrival;  which  they  defired   he  would  haften, 
for  the  perfecting  the  great  work  which  he  had  fo  happily  be- 
gun, to  the  general  joy  and  fatisfaction  of  them  all.  How  well 
this  lieutenancy  ftood  affected  to  the  late  king,  and  had  proved 
firm  to  him  'till  now  that  he  abandoned  them,  is  known.' 

Further   Remarks. 

That  the  reader  may  entertain  a  juft  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  city  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  give 
him  the  defcription  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  from 
our  countryman,  that  inimitable  writer  Mr.  Addifon  ;  for  au- 
thorities have  often  more  force  than  the  ftrongeft  reafoning, 
or  the  cleared  demonur.uion. 

*  There  is,  fays  he,  no  place  in  the  town,  which  I  fo  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  It  gives 
me  a  fecret  fatisfaction,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  gratifies  my 
vanity  as  I  am  an  Englifhman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  affembly  of 
my  countrymen  and  foreigners  confulting  together  upon  the 
private  bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a 


kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth  ;  I  muft  confefs,  I 
look  upon  high  change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  con- 
fiderable  nations  have  their  reprefentatives.  Factors,  in  the 
trading  world,  are  what  ambaffadors  are  in  the  politic  world. 
They  negociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
good  correfpondence  between  thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men, 
that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  feas  or  oceans,  or  live 
on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often 
been  pleafed  to  hear  difputes  adjufted  between  an  inhabitant 
of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London  ;  or  to  fee  a  fu  eject  of 
the  Great  Mogul  enteiing  into  a  league  with  one  of  the 
Czar  of  Mufcovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with 
thefe  feveral  minifters  of  commerce,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  different  walks,  and  different  languages.  Sometimes 
I  am  joftled  among  a  body  of  Armenians,  fometimes  I  am 
loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews,  and  fometimes  make  one  in  a  group 
of  Dutchmen,  i  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at 
different  times;  or  rather  fancy  myfelf  like  the  old  philofo- 
pher,  who,  upon  being  afked  what  countryman  he  was,  re- 
plied that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of  people, 
I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who 
ofien  fmiles  upon  me,  as  he  fees  me  hurtling  in  the  crowd,  but 
at  the  fame  time  connives  at  my  prefence,  without  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  me.  There  is,  indeed,  a  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  re- 
mitted me  fome  money  to  Grand  Cairo;  but,  as  I  am  not 
verfed  in  the  modern  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  farther 
than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  fecne  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
folid  and  fubftantia!  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  gieat  lover 
of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleafure  at 
the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  multitude;  infomuch 
that,  at  many  public  folemnities,  I  cannot  forbear  exprefling 
my  joy  with  tears,  that  have  ftoleri  down  my  cheeks.  For 
this  reafon,  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of 
men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  the  public  ftock  ;  or  in  other  words,  raifing 
eftates  for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into  their  country 
whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is 
fuperfluous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  diffeminate 
her  bleffings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with 
an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe  and  traffic  among  mankind, 
that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  might  have 
a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  to- 
gether by  their  common  intereft.  Almoft  every  degree  pro- 
duces fomething  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one 
country,  and  the  fauce  in  another. 

The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products  of  Bar- 
badoes,  the  infufion  of  a  China  plant  fweetened  with  the 
pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippic  Wands  give  a  fla- 
vour to  our  European  bowls.  The  fingle  drefs  of  a  woman 
of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The 
muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tip- 
pet from  beneath  the  poie  The  brocade  petti.,  oat  rifes  out  of 
the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the 
bowels  of  Indoftan. 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  it's  natural  profpefl:,  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commeice,  what 
a  barren,  uncomfortable  fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our  {hare? 
Natural  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally 
among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature  ;  that  our  climate,  of  itfelf 
and  without  the  affiftance  of  art,  can  make  no  farther  ad- 
vance towards  a  plum  than  to  a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to 
no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab ;  that  our  melons,  our 
peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots  and  cherries,  are  ftrangers 
among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our 
Englifh  gardens  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall 
away  into  the  train  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly 
neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  fun 
and  foil.  Nor  has  tiaffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world, 
than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us. 
Our  fhips  are  laden  with  the  harveft  of  every  climate.  Our 
tables  are  ftored  with^fpice?,  and  oils,  and  wines.  Our  rooms 
are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the 
workmanfhip  of  Japan. 

Our  morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remoteit  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America,  and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gar- 
dens, the  Spice  Iflands  our  hot- beds,  the  Perfians  our  filk- 
weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  potters.  Nature,  indeed,  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  the  bare  ncceffcnes  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us 
a  great  variety  of  what  is  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fup- 
plies  us  with  every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental. 
Nor  is  it  the  leaft  part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that,  whilft  we 
enjoy  the  remoteft  products  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  are 
free  from  thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth  ; 
that  our  eyes  are  refrefhed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife 
between  the  tropics. 

For 
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For  thefe  reafons,  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  irt  a 
commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  toge- 
ther in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  diftribute  the 
gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Englifh  merchant 
converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges 
his  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  cloathed  in  our 
Britilh  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone 
warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  change,  I  have  often  fancied  one 
of  our  old  kings  Handing  in  perfon,  whefe  he  is  reprefented 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of 
people,  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this 
cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  fpoken  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions ;  and 
to  fee  fo  many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have 
been  the  vafials  of  fome  powerful  baron,  negociating,  like 
princes,  for  greater  fums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  royal  treafury  ?  Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  Britifh  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  em- 
pire. It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our 
landed  eftat?s  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  added  to  them  an  acceffion  of  other  eftates  as  va- 
luable as  the  lands  themfelves.' 

It  is  faid  of  England,    by  way  of  diftinction,  and  we  value 
ourfelves   upon  it,    that  it  is  a  trading  country :  and  king 
Charles  [1.  who,  though  he  was  not  the  beft  governor,  was 
the  beft  acquainted  with  the  world  of  all  the  princes  of  his 
age,    ufed  to  fay,    That   the  Tradesmen   were   the 
only  Gentry  in  England:  his  majefty  fpoke  it  merrily, 
but  it  had  a  happy  fignification  in  it.     For 
Our  tradefmen,  especially  thofe  of  the  great  city  we  have  been 
defcribing,  are  not  as  in  other  countries,  the  meaneft  of  our 
people  :   fome  of  the  greateft  and  beft  families  among  not  the 
gentry  only,  but   even    the  nobility,    have  been  railed  from 
trade,  owe  their  beginning  and  their  eftates  to  trade  :  and  we 
may  add,  that  thefe  families  are  not  afhamed,    as  they  have 
no  reafon,  of  their  original.     See  our  article  Commerce. 
We  have  in  England  a  numerous  and  an  illuftrious  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  it  is  true,  alfo,  that,  not  fo  many  of  thofe  fami- 
lies have  raifed  themfelves  by  the  fword  as  in  other  nations, 
though  we  have  not  been  deftitute  of  military  heroes. — But 
trade  and  learning  have  been  the  true  principal  channels  by 
which  our  gentlemen  have  raifed  their  fortunes  and  fplendor 
to  the  prodigious  height  we  now  behold  them.  As  fo  many  of 
our  noble  and  wealthy  families  are  fprung  from  trade,  fo  it  is 
true,  that  many  of  the  younger  branches  of  our  gentry,  and 
even  of  the  nobility  itfelf,  have  defcended  again  into  the  fpring 
from   whence  they  flowed,    and  have   become   tradefmen  : 
whence  it  is  that  we  faid  above,   our  tradefmen  in  England, 
efpecially  in  London,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  always 
of  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  Nor  is  trade  in  this  kingdom  a 
mean  employment:  it  is  on  the  contrary,    the  readieft  way 
for  men  to  raife  their  fortunes  and  families :    and,  therefore, 
it  is  a  field  for  men  of  figure  and  diftinc'tion  to  enter  upon. 
It  reflects,   therefore,   not  a  little  upon  the  underftandings  of 
thofe  refined  heads  who  pretend  to  depreciate  that  part  of  the 
nation,  which  is  fo  infinitely  fuperior  in  wealth  to  the  families 
who  call  themfelves  gentry,  and  fo  infinitely  more  numerous. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  lies  chiefly  among  the  trading  part 
of  the  people  ;  though  there  have  been  a  great  many  families 
raifed  by  the  late  wars,  by  great  employments,    and  by  re- 
nowned actions  abroad,  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  gentry  ; 
yet  how  many  more  families  among  the  tradefmen  have  been 
raifed  to  immenfe  eftates,  even  during  the  fame  period,  by 
the  attending  circumftances  of  the  wars?  fuch  as  the  cloath- 
ing,  the  paying,  the  victualling,    and  furnifbing,    &c.   both 
army  and  navy  ?   And   by   whom  have  the  prodigious  taxes 
been  paid,  the  loans  fupplied,  and  money  advanced  upon  all 
occafions  ?    By  whom  are  the  banks  and  companies  carried 
oii  ?  On  whom  are  the  funds  levied,  and  by  whom  the  pub- 
lic credit  upheld?  Have  not  the  trade  and  tradefmen  borne 
the  burthen  of  the  wars  ?  Is  not  trade  the  inexhauftible  fund 
of  all  funds,  and  upon  which  all  the  reft  depend  ? 
As  is  the  trade,  fo  in  proportion  are  the  tradefmen  ;  and  how 
opulent  are  tradefmen  in  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  London  ?  How  ordinary  is  it  to  fee  a  trades- 
man go  ofF  of  the  ftage,  even  but  from  mere  fhopkeeping, 
with  from  10  to  40,000 1.  eftate,  to  divide  among  his  family  ? 
On  the  contrary,   take  the  gentry   in  England  in  general, 
what  with  high  living,  which  is  grown  fo  much  into  adifeafe, 
and  the  other  ordinary  circumftances  of  families,  we  find  few 
of  the  lower  gentry,  that  is  to  fay,   from  6  to  700  1.  a  year 
downwards,  but  they  are  in  debt,  and  in  necefiitous  circum- 
ftances, and  many  of  much  larger  eftates  alfo.     How  are  the 
ancient  families  worn  out  by  excefs  and  family  misfortunes, 
and  the  landed  eftates  poflefled  by  a  new  race  of  tradefmen, 
grown  up  into  families  of  gentry,  and  eftablifhed  by  the  im- 
menfe  wealth  gained   in  the  (hop,    the  warehoufe,   or  the 
countincr-houfe  ?   How  are  the  fons  of  traders  now  ranked 
among  the  prime  of  the  gentry  ?    How  are  the  daughters  of 
London  traders  at  this  time  adorned  with  the  ducal  coronets  ? 
Nay,  many  of  our  trading  gentlemen  at  this  time  refufe  to 
be  ennobled,  fcorn  being  knighted,   and  content  themfelves 


with  being  known  to  be  rated  among  the  richeft  commoners 
in  the  nation  ?  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  what- 
ever they  may  be  as  to  court-breeding,  and  tile  external  po- 
litefle,  they,  generally  fpeaking,  are  inferior  to  none  of  the 
gentry  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  how  fuperior  a  port  or  figure,  as  we  fay,  do  our  tradefmen 
live  to  what  the  middling  gentry  either  do,  or  can  fupport? 
An  ordinary  tradefman  now,  not  in  the  city  of  London  enly, 
but  in  the  inland  counties,  as  well  as  the  out-ports,  fhall 
fpend  more  money  by  the  year  than  a  gentleman  of  4  or  500 1. 
a  year  can  do,  and  ihall  increafe  his  fortune  every  year  too: 
whereas  the  gentleman  fhall,  at  the  beft,  ftand  ftill,  juft 
where  he  began,  nay,  perhaps,  decline  ;  and  as  for  the  lower 
gentry,  from  100I.  a  year  to  300 1.  or  thereabouts,  though 
they  are  often  high  in  their  appearance,  yet  a  fhoemaker  in 
London  (hall  keep  a  better  houfc,  fpend  more  money,  cloath 
his  family  better,  and  yet  grow  rich  too :  is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  where  the  difference  lies  ?  An  eftate  is  a  pond,  but 
trade  is  a  fpring. 

This  being  the  cafe  in  England,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
tradelmen  fill  the  lifts  of  our  nobility  and  gentry;  no  wonder 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  beft  families  marry  tradefmens 
daughters,  and  put  their  younger  fons  apprentices  to  tradefmen. 
And  how  often  do  thefe  younger  fons  come  to  buy  the  elder 
brothers  eftates,  and  reftore  the  family,  when  the  head  of 
the  houfe,  proving  unhappy  in  his  conduct,  for  want  often 
of  employment,  has  waded  his  patrimony,  and  is  obliged  to 
make  out  the  bleffing  of  I frael's  family,  where  the  younger 
fon  bought  the  birth  right,  and  the  elder  was  doomed  toferve 
him  ? 

Trade  is  fo  far  from  being  inconfiflent  with  a  gentleman  in 
this  kingdom,  that  it  makes  gentlemen,  and  has  peopled  this 
nation  with  gentlemen,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do,  while  it 
fhall  be  iupported  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  in  neighbouring 
countries ;  for,  after  a  generation  or  two,  the  tradefmens 
children,  or  at  leaft  their  grand-children,  become  as  good 
gentlemen,  ftatefmen,  parliament-men,  privy-counfellors, 
judges,  bifhops,  and  noblemen,  as  thofe  of  the  higheft  birth 
and  the  moft  ancient  tamilies.  See  the  article  Commerce 
and  various  other  parts  of  this  work. 

They  tell  us  a  ftoiy  of  the  old  lord  Craven,  who  was  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Craven  by  king  Charles  II.   that,  being 
upbraided  with  his  being  of  an  upftart  nobility,  by  the  famous 
Aubery,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,   the  lord  Craven  told 
him,  that  he  [Craven  J  would  cap  pedigrees  with  him  [Oxford] 
for  a  wager:   the  earl  of  Oxford  laughed  at  the  challenge 
and  began,  reckoning  up  his  famous  anceftors,  who  had  been 
earls  of  Oxford  for  a  hundred  years  paft,    and  knights  for 
fome  hundreds  of  years  more.      But,  when  my  lord  Craven 
began,  he  read  over  the  family  thus :  I  am  William  lord  Cra- 
ven, my  father  was  Lord  Mayor   of  London,   and  my 
grandfather  was  the  Lord  knows  who  ;  wherefore  I  think 
my  pedigree  as  good  as  yours,  my  lord  (meaning  the  earl  of 
Oxford.)  The  itory  is  to  my  purpofe  :  for,  let  the  grandfather 
be  who  he  would,  his  father,  Sir  William  Craven,  who  was 
lord  mayor  of  London,  was  a  wholefale  grocer,  and  raifed  the 
family  by  trade;  and  yet  no  body  doubts  but  that  the  family 
of  Craven  is,  at  this  day,  as  truly  noble  as  moft. 
In  Italy,  and  efpecially  at  Venice,  we  fee  every  day  the  fons 
of  merchants,  and  other  traders,    who  grow  in  wealth  and 
eftates,  and  can  advance,  for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,    viz.  from  cp,ooo  to  ico  coo 
dollars,  are  accepted  to  honour  by  the  fenate,  and  tranflated 
into  the  lift  of  the  nobility  ;  and  in  all  ages  the  beft  princes 
have  thought  fit  to  reward  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their 
fubjects  with  titles  of  honour,  and  to  rank  men  amone  their 
nobility  who  have  deferved  it  by  great  and  laudable  anions, 
whether  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  and  ihe  antiquity  of  their 
families,  intitled  them  to  it  or  not. 

The  word  tradefman,  in  England,  does  not  found  fo  defpi- 
cable  as  it  does  in  other  countries  ;  and  to  fay  a  gentleman- 
tradefman,  is  not  fo  great  an  impropriety  as  fome  people  are 
wont  to  think;  and,  indeed,  as  trade  is  now  flouriihing  in 
England,  the  wealth  of  our  tradefmen  increafing,  it  is  very 
probable  a  few  years  will  lhew  us  ftill  a  greater  race  of  trade- 
bred  gentlemen  than  ever  England  yet  had. 
The  very  name  of  an  Englifh  tradefman  will,  and  does  already 
obtain  in  the  world;  and  as  our  foldiers,  by  the  late  wars, 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  fome  of  the  beft  troops  in  the 
world,  and  our  feamen  are  at  this  day,  and  very  juftly  too, 
efteemed  the  beft  failors  in  the  world  :  fo  the  Englifh  tradef- 
men may,  in  a  few  years,  be  allowed  to  rank  wiih  the  beft 
gentlemen  in  Europe;  and,  as  the  prophet  Ifaiah  faid  of  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  That  her  traffickers  were  the  honourable 
.  of  the  earth.  I  fa.  xxiii.  8. 
In  the  mean  lime,  it  is  evident  their  wealth,  at  this  time, 
out-does  that  of  the  like  rank  of  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  and, 
as  their  number  is  prodigious,  fo  is  their  commerce  ;  for  the 
inland  commerce  of  England  (and  it  is  of  thofe  tradefmen  and 
traffickers  that  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  in  particular,  who  carry 
on  trade  from  the  metropolis  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom)  is  certainly  the  greateft  of  it's  kind  of  any  of  the 
globe  j  the  confumption  of  all  forts  of  goods,   both  of  our 
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manufacture,  and  of  foreign  growth  toing  fo  exceeding  great. 
All  this  confirms,  that  trade  in  England  neither  is  or  ought 
to  be  levelled  with  what  it  is  in  other  countries,  or  the  trauel- 
men  deprecated  as  they  have  been  in  fome  nations,  and  as 
lomeof  our  gentry  would  pretend  to  in  England  ;  but  that, 
as  many  of  our  belt  families  role  from  trade,  (o  many  branches 
ofihe  beft  families  in  England,  under  the  nobility,  have  been 
put  apprentices  to  tradefmen  in  London,  and  fet  up  and  fol- 
lowed thofe  trades,  when  they  have  come  out  of  their  times, 
and  have  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  their  Mood. 
If  I  might  be  permitted,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with  a 
molt  refpeclful  intention,  thefe  obfervations  might  not  injudi- 
cioufly  or  farcaftically  be  applied  to  the  ladies  of  this  kingdom, 
many  of  whom  are  fo  fcandalized  at  that  mean  ftep,  as  they 
call  it,  of  marrying  a  tradefman,  even  a  London  tradeiman  : 
it  may  be  modeftly  told  them,  for  their  humiliation,  that, 
however  they  think  fit  to  ad,  fometimes  thofe  tradefmen 
come  of  better  families  than  their  own  ;  and  oftentimes,  when 
they  have  refufed  and  contemned  them  to  their  lofs,  thofe  ve- 
ry tradefmen  have  married  ladies  of  fuperior  fortune  to  them, 
and  have  raifed  families  of  their  own,  who,  in  one  genera- 
tion, have  been  fuperior  to  thofe  nice  ladies,  both  in  dignity 
and  eftate ;  and  have,  to  their  great  mortification,  been  ranked 
above  them  upon  all  public  occafions. 

The  whole  glory  and  greatnefs  of  England  then  being  thus 
raifed  by  trade,  and  in  a  great  degree,  by  that  of  it's  me- 
tropolis; it  muft  be  unaccountable  folly  and  ignorance  in  us  to 
leflen  that  one  article  in  our  own  efteem  which  is  the  only  foun- 
tain frc  >n  whence  we  all,  take  us  asa  nation,  are  raifed,  and  by 
which  we  are  inriched,  and  maintained  with  dignity  and  fplen- 
dor.  The  fcripture  fays,  fpeaking  again  of  the  riches  and  glory 
of  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  the  great 
emporium  of  the  world  for  foreign  commerce,  and  from 
whence  all  the  filks  and  fine  manufactures  of  Perfia  and  India 
were  exported  all  over  the  weftern  world,  That  her  merchants 
were  princes;  and  in  another  place,  By  thy  traffic  thou  haft 
increafed  thy  riches,  Ezek.  xxviii.  5.  Certain  it  is,  that 
our  traffic  has  increafed  our  riches  and  our  power  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  certain,  that  one  principal  foundation  of  all  our  traffic  is 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  the 
honour,  and  fagacity  of  it's  renowned  citizens  of  London. 
And  here,  injuftice  to  the  well-intentioned  and  judicious 
writer,  I  would  beg  permiffion  to  recommend  to  candid  pe- 
rufal  a'  performance  *  lately  publiflied,  which  does  no  lefs 
honour  to  the  author,  than  he  zealoufly  intends  glory  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  city  of  London. 

*  An  Eflay  on  the  many  advantages  accruing  to  the  commu- 
nity from  the  fuperior  Neatness,  Convenience,  Deco- 
rations, and  Embellishments  of  great  and  capital  Ci- 
ties ;  particularly  applied  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Lon- 
don. AddreiTed  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.  fenior  alder- 
man and  fenior  representative  in  parliament  of  the  faid  city. 
Printed  for  Mr.  Whitridge,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  1754. 

*  The  decorations  and  fineembeliifhments  of  cities,  fays  this 

*  ingenious  gentleman,  more  efpecially  of  great  and  capital 
«  ones,  whilft  they  reflect  honoui,  ftate,  and  dignity  on  their 
«  fovereigns,  their  country,  and  their  own  particular  magi- 
'  ftrates  and  citizens,   will  ever  be  found  productive   of  per- 

*  petual  acceffions  of  wealth  and  commerce,  of  people,  power, 

*  and  influence;   feeing  a  general  refort  to,  and  refidence  at, 

*  fuch   finely- adorned  cities,  by   perfons  of  high   rank  and 

*  opulence,  will    neceflarily  occafion    much  money    to   be 

*  brought  thither,  and   will  as  neceflarily  bring  much  em 
«  ployment  to  their  people  *.' — And  again  :    '  A  feafon  like 

*  the  prefent,  fays  he,  of  profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  is 

*  undoubtedly  the  only  proper  one  for  the  fubject  of  this  ef- 

*  fay;  a  fubject,  as  herein  peculiarly  applied  to  our  great 
'  metropolis,  not  before  handled  by  any,  as  far  as  1  know. 

*  W  hilft  almoft  every  confiderable  city  beyond  fea,  and  many 

*  of  our  own  at  home  (as  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Briftol,  Glou 

*  cefter,  Bath,  &c. )  are  diligently  embellifhingand  adorning, 

*  juflly  perceiving  the  fubftantial  benefits  arifing  therefrom, 

*  fhall  the  city  of  London  remain  any  longer  fupine  and  in- 

*  active,  until  it  be  rivalled,  and  in  fome  manner  eclipfed, 

*  by  cities  both  abroad  and   at  home,  not  even  fo  confider- 

*  able  as  one  of  her  fingle  wards ! 

*  See  page  2. 

*  Since  the  laft  general  pacification,  almoft  every  nation  in 

*  Europe  is  pufhing  into  commerce,  manufactures,  and  fifhe- 

*  ries  more  than  ever  was  known  before.     It  therefore  be- 

*  hoves  us,  whoftill  hold  the  fuperioritv  in  trade  and  naviga- 
1  tion,  not  only  to  keep  the  ground  which  we  gained  by  per- 

*  feverance  and  induftry,  and  have  fo  long  held,  but  which 

*  we  are  in  no  fmall  danger  of  lofing,  by  the  indefatigable 

*  application  of  our  mod  dangerous  rivals  in  both  ;  but  like- 
«  wife  to  ftudy  every  means  in  our  power  to  attract  the  rich 

*  and  noble  to  refort  to  us,  from  every  corner  of  Europe ; 
«  whereby  our  commerce,  manufactures,  and  (hipping,  our 

*  wealth  and  our  people,  would  be  greatly  increafed.  Thefe, 

*  and  fuch-like  confiderations  induced  me  to  fall  into   this 

*  hitherto  untrodden  f.ath*.' 

*  See  Introduction, 
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In  the  application  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  city  of  London' 
in  particular,  the  gentleman  gives  a  fummary  view  of  ihe 
benefits  which  would  refult  to  the  city  fmm  hisdefign  j  vvhicli 
are  comprized  under  the  following  particulars. 

*  I.  Reputation,  fingly  con&dered,   is  queftionlcfs  bene- 

*  ficial :  but  although  the  completion  of  our  fcheme  be  ex- 
'  tremely  well  calculated  for  advancing  our  reputation  and 
'  glory  beyond  feas,  this  would  neverthelefs  be  the  leaft  of 
'  it's  good  conlequences. 

4  II.  By  the  fuppofed  general  refort  of  foreigners  to  our  me- 

*  tropolis,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  great  the  additional  de- 

*  mand  would  be  for  all  the  various  neceflanes,  conveniences, 

*  and  fuperfluities,  whether  for  nourifhment,  doathing,  equi- 
'  pages,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  books,  toys,  medals,  &c.  for 
'  all  which  London  would  then  undoubtedly  be  the  general 
'   mart  and  ftaple. 

*  III.  Very  confiderable,  alfo,  would  the  additional  employ- 
'  ment  be   of  our  manufacturers,  artizans,  farmers,  fhop- 

*  keepers,  labourers,  &c. 

*  IV.  All  which  would  neceiTarily  tend  to  the  profperity  and 
'  increafe  of  our  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  and  planta- 
'  tions,  and,  confequently,  of  our  feamen,    as  well  as  of  all 

*  the  various  occupations  dependent  on  commerce,  (hipping, 
'  and  plantations. 

'  V.  Another  obvious  confequence  from  the  premifes  would 
'  be  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  public  revenues,  ofcuf- 

*  toms,  excife,    &c.  whereby  our  heavy  national  debt  would 

*  be  the  fooner  difcharged. 

*  VI.  The  increafe  of  the  rents  of  houfes  (as  well  as  of  their 

*  number  and  goodnefs)  in  London,  and  even  of  the  rents  and 
'  improvements  of  lands  in  the  country,  would  be  alfo  ano- 

*  ther  neceffary  confequence. 

*  Vlf.  And,  as  our  manufacturers,  artizans,  farmers,  and 
'  labourers,  would  find  fuller  employment,  both  in  town  and 

*  country,  this  would  neceflarily  leflen  our  poor  rate,  at  pre- 

*  fent  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo   grievoufly   burthenfome  to  the 

*  bulk  of  our  people.' 

Remarks    in    1764. 

Since  the  public  fpirited  writer  of  the  before-mentioned 
effay  wrote  the  fame,  the  city  of  London  bears  a  different 
and  more  fplendid  afpect  than  what  it  did.  The  taking 
down  the  city  gates  has  proved  very  ornamental  ;  and  the 
alterations  about  making  to  the  Bank  of  England,  are  likely 
to  add  no  little  luftre  to  the  center  of  our  metropolis.  Whe- 
ther the  firft  intimation  hereof  was  derived  from  what  the 
judicious  gentleman  obferves  in  his  eflay,  I  cannot  fay  ; 
but  it  looks  fomething  like  it.  He  fays,  4  The  Bank  is 
'  a  good  houfe,  but  fituated  in  too  narrow  a  frrect  ;  where 
'  a  perpetual  conflux  of  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds, 
'  occafions  very  frequent  obfti  uctions  to  bufinefs.  This 
'  might  in  a  good  degree  be  remedied,  if  that  prudent 
c  corporation    would    purchafe    and    demolilh    four  houfes 

*  fronting  their  great  gate  ;  whereby  a  good  coach  and  foot- 
'  way  might  be  opened  diredtly  from  thence  into  Cornhill, 
'  which  would  likewife  open  an  advantageous  view  of  the 
'  fine  front  of  that  ftructure.' 

I  cannot  pafs  this  eflay  over  without  noticing  one  thing  this 
ingenious  gentleman  mentions,  concerning  '  A  Mercan- 
«  tile  Library  being  placed  in  the  Mansion-House  tp 
'  be  confulted  by  all  the  citizens  as  occafion  may  require.' 
I  could  wifh  that  this  our  labour,  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  this  gentleman,  and  that  he  would  turn  to  our  article 
Mercantile  College,  where  he  will  find  fuch  a  Mer- 
cantile Library  as  he  recommends,  might  be  of  far  more 
public  utility  than  at  the  Mansion-House. 

The  duchy  of  MILAN  in  Italy.  The  Milanefe  is  one  of 
the  fertileft  provinces  of  Italy :  it  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Montferrat,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  dates  of  Venice,  Paima,  and  Mantua,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  Valois,  the  Gnfons,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

The  whole  country  is  well  watered  and  very  fruitful.  Be- 
fides  the  rivers  Tefino,  Po,  Adda,  and  Seflia,  are  many 
fmaller,  and  feveral  great  lakes  which  furnifh  it  with 
plenty  of  fifh. 

This  duchy  is  commonly  divided  into  the  following  13  ter- 
ritories, viz. 

I.  The  Milanese,  properly  fo  called,  having  the  Comafco 
on  the  north,  the  Lodefan  on  the  eaft,  the  Paviefe  on  the 
fouth,  and  theNavorefe  on  the  weft. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  not  only  well  peopled, 
but  is  one  of  the  mod  trading  cities  in  Italy.  It's  principal 
manufactures  are  thofe  of  the  filken  and  woollen,  fteel  and 
iron  work,  prodigioufly  neat,  efpecially  fword  hilts,  fnuff 
and  tobacco-boxes,  buckles,  and  the  like.  They  likewife 
work  very  neat  on  a  fort  of  rock-cryftal,  which  is  brought 
hither  from  the  Alps,  and  Glacuris  of  Savoy,  fome  pieces  of 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  worked  into  fine  looking-glafTcs 
of  about  12  inches  by  13  :  but  this  laft  kind  is  very  difficult 
to  work.  The  citizens  here  are  very  rich,  and  the  gentry 
numerous. 
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8.  The  Paviese  hath  the  Milanefe  Proper  on  the  north,  the 
country  of  Bobbio  on  the  fouth,  the  Lodiefe  on  theeaft,  and 
the  Laumellinefe  on  the  weft;  and  lb  ferule,  that  it  is  com- 
monly {tiled  The  garden  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  here 
are  no  towns  of  any  trade. 

HI.  The  Lodesan   lies    along  the  river  Adda,  between  the 
Cremonefe  and  Comafco.     ft   hath   Milan   Proper  on   the 
noith,  the  Paviefe  on  the  weft,  and  the  Place;itine  on  the 
fouth,  and  is  a  very  fertile  and  well-peopled  diftridt. 
New  Lodi  is  a  rich  and  populous  town  on  the  river  Adda. 

They  breed  a  vaft  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  territory  about  it, 
and. it  is  famed  likewife  for  making  excellent  cheefes,  and  of 
a  monftrous  bignefs,  fome  of  which  weigh  above  500  pounds, 
and  far  exceed  the  Parmefan  in  tafte,'  as  alfo  for  dried  neats 
tongues,  and  a  fine  fort  of  earthen-ware,  not  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  Delft. 

IV.  The  Cremonese  has  Parmefan  on  the  fouth,  the  Man- 
tuan  on  the  eaft,  Lodefan  on  the  weft,  and  the  Brefciano  on 
the  north.     It  is  fertile  in  good  wines  and  fine  fruits. 

It's  only  place  of  note  is  the  city  of  Cremona. 

V.  Comasco,  or  the  territory  and  county  of  Coma,  lies  be 
tween  the  Bergamefe,  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline,  and  the 
four  Italian  bailiwicks  belonging  to  Switzerland. 

VI.  The  county  of  AncJhiera  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alp?,  between  Switzerland  and  the  territory  of  Valais  on  the 
north,  Aoftaon  the  weft,  and  the  Vercellefe  and  Novarefe 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  fmall,  but  very  fertile  and  well  inhabited. 

VII.  The  Novarese  lies  between  the  Milanefe  Proper,  Pied- 
mont, Seflia,  and  the  Vigevenefe,  and  is  a  fertile  and  plea- 
fant  country. 

VIII.  Vigevanese.  IX.  Laumellinese.  X.  The  Alex- 
andrino.  XI.  The  Tortonese.-  XII.  The  vallies  of 
Sessia.  XIII.  The  Bobbiese,  or  territory  of  Bobbeio, 
in  none  of  which  are  any  trading  towns  worth  mentioning. 

MINERAL  is  a  compound  fofiil,  wherein  there  is  fomething 
difcoverable  like  metal,  but  not  malleable  ;  it  being  joined 
or  compounded  with  fome  other  fulfil,  as  fait,  fulphur, 
earth. 

To  write  of  metals  and  minerals,  intelligibly  and  with  toler- 
able perfpicuity,  is  a  tafk  much  more  difficult  ihan  to  write  of 

•  either  animaL  or  vegetables.  For  thofe  carry .  along  with 
them  fuch  plain  and  evident  notes  and  charadfers,  either  of 
difagreement  or  affinity  with  one  another,  that  the  feveral 
kinds  of  them,  and  the  fubordinate  fpecies  of  each,  are 
eafily  known  and  diftinguifhed,  even  at  fiift  fight ;  the  eye 
only  being  fully  capable  of  judging  and  determining  their 
mutual  relations,  as  well  as  their  differences. 
But  in  the  mineral  kingdom  the  matter  is  quite  otherwife 
Here  is  nothing  regular,  whatever  fome  may  have  pretended  : 
nothing  conftant  or  certain.  Infomuch  that  a  man  had  need 
to  have  all  hisfenfes  about  him,  to  ufe  repeated  trials  and  in- 
fpedtions,  and  that  with  all  imaginable  care  and  warinefs, 
truly  and  rightly  to  difcern  and  diftinguifh  things,  and  all 
little  enough.  Here  is  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  phsenomena, 
and  thofe  many  of  them  fo  delufive,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
efcape  impofuion  and  miftake.  Colour,  or  outward  appear- 
ance, is  not  all  to  be  trufted.  A  common  marcafite  01  py- 
rites {hall  have  the  colour  of  gold  moft  exactly,  and  fhine 
with  all  the  brightnefs  of  it ;  and  yet  upon  trial,  after  all, 
yield  nothing  of  worth,  but  vitriol  and  a  little  fulphur ;  whilft 
another  body,  that  hath  only  the  refemblance  of  an  ordinary 
pebble,  {hall  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  metallic  and 
valuable  matter. 

So  likewife  a  mafs,  which  to  the  eye  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  mere  fimple  earth,  (hall,  to  the  fmell  or  tafte,  difcover 
a  plentiful  admixture  of  fulphur,  allum,  or  fome  other 
mineral. 

Nor  may  we  with  much  better  fecurity  rely  upon  figure,  or 
external  form.  Nothing  more  uncertain  and  varying.  It  is 
ufual  to  meet  with  the  very  fame  metal  or  mineral,  naturally 
fhot  into  quite  different  figures,  as  it  is  to  find  quite  different 
kinds  of  them  all  of  the  fame  figure.  And  a  body  that  has 
the  fhape  and  appearance  of  a  diamond,  may  prove,  upon 
examination,  to  be  nothing  but  cryftal,  or  fenelites :  nay, 
perhaps,  only  common  fait  or  allum,  naturally  cryftallized 
and  fhot  into  that  form. 

So  likewife,  if  we  look  into  their  fituation  and  place  in  the 
earth,  fometimes  we  find  them  in  the  perpendicular  inter- 
vals, fometimes  in  the  bodies  oftheftrata,  being  interfperfed 
amongft  the  matter  whereof  they  confift,  and  fometimes  in 
both.  Even,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  gemmeous  matter  it- 
felf,  with  this  only  difference,  that  thofe  gems,  e.  gr.  to- 
pazes, amethyfls,  or  emeralds,  which  grow  in  the  fiffures, 
are  ordinarily  cryftalized,  or  (hot  into  angulated  figures: 
whereas,  in  the  ftrata,  they  are  found  in  rude  lumps,  and  only 
like  fo  many  yellow,  purple,  and  green  pebbles. 
Not  but  that  even  thefe,  that  are  thus  lodged  in  the  ftrata, 
are  alfo  fometimes  found  cryftalized,  and  in  form  of  cubes, 
rhombs,  and  the  like.  Or  if  we  have  refpedr.  to  the  terre- 
ftrial  matter,  wherein  they  lie  in  thofe  ftrata,  here  we  fhall 
meet  with  the  fame  metal  or  mineral  embodied  in  ftone,  or 
lodged  in  coal,  that  elfewhere  we  found  in  marl,  in  clay,  or 
in  chalk. 
As  much  inconftancy  and  confufion  is  there  in  their  mixtures 


with  each  other,  or  '.heir  combinations  amongft  themfelves. 
For  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them  pure,  fimple,  and  unmixed, 
but  copper  and  iron  together  in  the  fame  mafs:  copper  and 
gold,  ftlver  and  lead,  tin  and  lead,  yea  fometimes  all  the  fix 
promifcuoufly  in  one  lump. 

It  is  the  fame  alio  in  minerals,  nitre  with  vitriol,  common 
fait  in  allum,  antimony  with  fulphur,  and  fometimes  all  thefe 
together.  Nor  do  metals  only  fort  and  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals,  but  both  indifferently 
and  in  common  together.  Lead  with  I'par,  with  calamine, 
or  with  antimony  :  iron  with  vitriol,  with  allum,  with  ful- 
phur :  copper  with  fulphur,  with  vitriol,  &c.  yea,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  nitre,  fulphur,  vitriol,  and,  peihaps,  fome 
more,  in  one  and  the  fame  mafs. 

In  a  word,  the  only  ftanding  teft  and  difcriminative  charac- 
teriftic  of  any  metal  or  mineral    mult  be   fought  for  in  the 
conftituent  matter  of   it;  and  it  muft  firft  be  brought  down 
to  that,  before  any  certain  judgment  can  be  given.     And, 
when  that  is  once  done,  and  the  feveral  kinds  ieparated  and 
extracted  each  from  the  other,  the  homogeneous  mafs  of  one 
kind  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  any  other ;  gold  from  iron, 
fulphur  from  nitre,  and  (o  of  the  reft.     But,  without  this, 
fo  various  are    their  intermixtures,   and  fo  different  the   face 
and  appearance  of  each,  becaufe  of  that  variety,  that  fcarcely 
any  thing  can  be  certainly  determined  of  the  particular  con- 
tents of  any  (ingle  mafs  of  ore  by  mere  inlpedtion. 
I  know  that  by  experience  and  converfation  with  thefe  bodies, 
in  any  place  or  mine,  a  man  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  near 
conjecture  at  the  metallic  or  mineral  ingredients  of  any  mafs 
commonly  found  there,   but  this  merely  becaufe  he  hath  made 
trial  of  other  like  maifes,  and  thereby  learned  what  it  is  they 
contain.     But,  if  he  remove  to  another  place,  though  per- 
haps very  little  diftant,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  meets  with  fo 
different  a  face  of  things,  that  he  will  be  there  as  far  to  fcek 
in  his  conjectures,  as  one  who  never  before  faw  a  native  ore; 
until  he  haih  here  made  his  trial  as  before,  and  fo  further  in- 
formed himlelf  of  the  matter. 

Metals  being  fo  very  ufeful  and  ferviceableto  mankind,  great 
care  and  pains  hath  been  taken,  in  all  ages,  in  fearching  af- 
ter them,  and  in  feparating  and  refining  of  them.  For  which 
realon  it  is,  that  thefe  have  been  accurately  enough  dif- 
tinguifhed and  reduced  to  fix  kinds,  which  are  all  well 
known. 

But  the  like  pains  have  not  been  taken  in  minerals,  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  them  is  fomewhat  more  confufed 
and  obfeure.  Thefe  have  not  yet  been  well  reduced,  or  the 
number  of  the  fimple  original  ones  rightly  fixed;  fome  of 
which  are  only  compounds,  the  matter  of  two  or  more  kinds 
being  mixed  together,  and,  by  the  different  proportion  and 
modulation  of  that  matter,  varioufly  difguifed  and  diverfified, 
having  been  reputed  all  different  kinds  of  minerals,  and 
thereby  the  number  of  them  unneceffarily  multiplied.  Of 
this  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  gem  kind:  where  of  all  the 
many  forts  reckoned  up  by  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  that  are  originals ;  their  diverfities,  as  to  luftre, 
colour,  and  hardnefs,  arifing  from  the  different  admixture  of 
other  adventitious  metallic  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  fufficient 
for  my  prefent  defign  to  remark  in  general,  that  thofe  mine- 
rals, and  ores  of  metals  which  are  repofited  in  the  bodies  of 
the  ftrata,  are  either  found  in  grains,  or  fmall  particles, 
difperfedly  intermixed  with  the  corpufcles  of  earth,  land,  or 
other  matter  of  thofe  ftrata  :  or  elfe  they  are  amafled  into 
balls,  lumps,  or  nodules.  W hich  r.odules  are  eicher  of  an 
irregular  and  uncertain  figure,  fuch  as  are  the  common  py- 
ritae,  flints,  agates,  onyx's,  pebbles,  cornelians,  jafpers, 
and  the  more  like:  or  of  a  figure  fomewhat  mere  regular 
and  obfervable,  fuch  as  the  belemnites :  the  feveral  forts  of 
mineral  coral,  of  the  ftelechites,  and  of  the  lapis  mycetoi- 
des*:  the  aftroites,  or  ftarry  ftone,  as  well  that  fort  with 
the  prominent,  as  that  with  the  plane,  and  that  with  the  con- 
cave ftars  :  the  fenelites,  the  echinated  cryftalline  balls,  with 
many  more  analogous  bodies. 

*  Vulgarly  called  fungites. 

Thofe  which  are  contained  in  the  perpendicular  intervals  of 
the  ftrata  are,  either  fuch  as  are  there  accumulated  into  a 
rude  heap,  without  any  particular  form  or  order,  being  only 
included  betwixt  the  two  oppofite  walls  or  fides  of  the  faid 
intervals,  which  they  wholly  or  partly  fill,  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  them  ;  in  which  manner  fpar  is  ufually 
found  therein,  and  other  minerals,  as  alfo  the  common  ores 
of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  other  metals,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  of 
fome  obfervable  figure.  Of  this  fort  are  the  fparry  ftiriae, 
iceycles,  called  ftaladtitae  *  :  the  native  faline  iceycles,  or 
fa  I  ftaladticum  :  the  vitriolum  ftaladticum  nativum  :  the  vi- 
triolum  capillare:  the  alumen  ftaladticum,  and  capillare  : 
minera  ferri  ftaladtica,  which,  when  feveral  of  the  cylindric 
ftiriae  are  contiguous,  and  grow  together  in  one  fheaf,  is 
called  brufh  iron-ore:  and,  laftly,  the  argentum  arborefcens 
&  capillare. 

*  Or  rather  ftagonitae. 

Hither  alfo  ought  to  be  referred  the  cryftallized  ores  and  mi- 
nerals, e.  gr.   the  irou-rhombs :  the  tin  grains :  the  mun- 
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die  grains:  the  tcffellated  pyritae,  or  ludis  Paracelfi  :  cryf- 
tallized  native  fait,  allum,  vitriol,  and  fulphur.  As  like- 
'  wile  the  gems  or  (tones  that  are  found  in  thefe  perpendicular 
inrervals,  fhot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  forms,  or  into 
adulated  columns,  confifting  fometimes  of  three,  but  molt 
commonly  of  fix  fides,  and  mucronated,  or  terminating  in 
a  point,  being  either  opake  or  pellucid  :  or  partly  pellucid, 
and  partly  opake  and  coloured,  black,  white,  grey,  red, 
purple,  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  e.  gr.  cryftal,  the  pleudo- 
adamantes,  the  Cornifh  ftones,  the  Briftol  ftones, cryftaHized 
fpars,  the  amethylt,  the  fapphire,  the  topaz,  the  emerald, 
and  feveial  others. 

Remarks. 
With  regard  to  the  tokens  and  characteriftics  upon  the  fur- 
Face  of  the  earth,  of  fuch  places  as  may  be  reafonably  pre- 
fumed  to  contain  fome  kind  of  mineral  or  metalline  earths  of 
value,  fee  the  article  Mineroiogy. 
MINERAL  WATERS.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds. 
Some  are  corporeal  ( we  want  a  better  word  for  it)  others  fpiri- 
tuous,  and  the  relt  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous.  Thole  we 
call  corporeal  mineral  waters,  contain  fixed  andfolid  particles 
of  minerals  and  foflils,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  feen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  fuch  as  thefe  are  of  two 
forts  :  fome  carry  large  particles  of  minerals  and  foflils,  which 
may  be  eafily  perceived  in  the  water  itfelf;  nor  are  they,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  mixed  with  the  water,  and  fome  have  in 
them  grains  of  gold,  filver, .  &c.  and,  therefore,  are  called 
auriferous,  argentiferous,  &c.  but  fuch  are  not  properly 
termed  mineral  waters,  becaufe  they  have  not  thofe  particles 
mixed  with  them,  but  feparate;  neither  do  they  receive  any 
property  from  them :  yet,  becaufe  men  admire  fuch  rivers, 
and  their  explication  hath  a  great  affinity  with  the  defcription 
of  mineral  waters  properly  fo  called,  we  thought  fit  to  mention 
them  under  the  fame  heads ;  to  which  may  be  added  bitu- 
minous fountains,  &c. 

Corporeal  mineral  waters  are  fuch  as  contain  folid  particles  of 
foflils,  but  lb  minute  that  they  are  intirely  mixed,  and  can- 
not well  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fight,  unlefs  they  are  made 
to  fubfide  by  art,  or  a  long  fpace  of  time,  or  by  concretion 
are  brought  to  a  vifible  mals ;  fuch  as  fait  and  fulphureous 
fountains,  &c.  and  chemical  waters,  in  which  metals  are 
diilbived. 

Spirituous  waters  are  thofe  that  contain  only  fuch  a  volatile 
foirit  as  is  found  in  minerals,  but  have  no  fixed  particles  in 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  their  compofition  can  never  be  made 
vifible. 

We  caH  thofe  waters  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous  which  con- 
tain not  only  fixed  and  folid  particles  of  minerals,  but  alfo 
volatile  and  ipirituous ;  of  all  which  we  fhall  give  examples. 

How  mineral  waters  are  generated. 

1.  If  the  water  be  carried  under-ground  with  a  rapid  courfe, 
among  metalline  and  mineral  earths,  which  is  eafily  loofened, 
it  is  evident  that  it  wafhes  particles  from  it,  and  may  carry 
alono-  with  it  grains  of  thefe  minerals:  and  this  is  the  gene- 
ration of  thefe  corporeal  mineral  waters  that  hold  grains  in 
them. 

2.  If  the  mineral  waters  are  imperfect,  and  not  fo  clofely 
joined  as  vitriol,  fulphur,  &c.  or  even  fait,  which,  of  their 
own  nature,  eafily  mix  with  water  ;  and,  if  a  rivulet  of  wa- 
ter runs  through  beds  or  mines  of  fuch  minerals,  or  be  (trained 
through  them  (without  a  channel  or  duel)  the  water,  when 
it  breaks  out  at  the  fountain,  will  have  fmall  particles  of  thefe 
minerals  mixed  with  it,  and  will  be  corporeal  mineral  water, 
of  a  fubtile  compofition,  according  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
atoms.  Now,  whether  the  water  can  in  like  manner  diflolve 
or  unite  with  itfelf  the  particles  of  metals,  is  to  be  queftioned, 
becaufe  they  are  hard  andfolid,  and,  therefore,  are  not  eafily 
blended  with  water.  This  may  be  done,  but  not  with  fimple 
or  common  water,  but  by  vitriolic  and  fait  fpirituous  water, 
like  aqua  fortis  [fee  Aqua  Fortis]  for  that  diifolves  metals 
into  atoms,  and  eafily  unites  them  with  itfelf,  fo  that  they 
do  not  fubfide  at  the  bottom,  unlefs  they  be  feparated  by  art : 
in  like  manner,  when  fuch  water  runs  through  a  metallic 
earth,  it  may  diflolve  the  metalline  particles,  and  unite  them 
with  itfelf;  and  thus  are  the  corporeal  mineral  waters  of  the 
fecond  fort  accounted  for  and  explained. 

3.  Before  metals  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fleams 
and  vapours  are  condenfed  about  the  extant  corners  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  adhere,  being  at  firft  but  of  a  foft  fub- 
ftance,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  degrees ;  if,  therefore, 
the  water  fhould  gleet  through  the  places  where  fuch  vapours 
are  in  commotion,  it  becomes  impregnated  with  them  :  and 
thus  fpirituous  mineral  and  metalline  waters  are  produced. 
Imperfect  minerals  alfo  make  mineral  waters  of  their  own  na- 
ture, after  another  method,  viz.  when,  being  heated  by  a 
fubterraneous,  or  their  own  proper  heat,  they  fend  forth  fpirits 
and  vapours,  as  fulphur,  vitriol,  fait,  coal,  &c.  and  fuch  ex- 
halations is  always  itirred  up,  where  there  are  fuch  minerals, 
among  which  the  permeating  water  is  impregnated  with  the 
fpirit.  Some  think  thefe  fpirituous  waters  may  be  generated 
by  being  only  carried  through  a  metallic  earth,  or  by  having 
their  receptacles  in  it,  or  in  their  mines  j  but  it  is  found  to 
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the  contrary  by  experience,  that  water  recfives.no  quality 
from  rr.ctalsand  minerals,  though  they  fhould  be  immcrfed 
in  it  a  great  many  years.  Therefore,  rejecting  this  opinion, 
it  is  molt  reafonable  to  fuppole,  that  thefe  waters  receive  a 
certain  fpirit  from  the  firft  principles  of  metals,  as  we  may  call 
them  ;  or  we  may  fay,  that  fuch  waters  are  impregnated  with 
the  fubtile  fpirits  of  vitriol,  fait,  &c.  by  the  help  of  which  a 
fpirit  is  extracted  from  hard  metals;  but  we  do  not  lay  fo 
great  ftrefs  upon  this  latter  caufe,  for  a  queflion  will  arife 
again,  about  the  generation  of  this  fpirituous,  mineral,  vitri- 
olic, and  fait  water. 

From  thefe  together  it  appears,  how  mineral  waters,  both 
corporeal  and  Ipirituous,  are  generated. 
There  are  innumerable  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  the  particles  they  receive  from  different 
minerals. 

We  have  explained  how  mineral  waters  receive  thefe  particles, 
from  which  their  extraordinary  qualities  arife.  Now,  becaufe 
there  are  divers  kinds  of  minerals,  it  hence  follows,  that  mi- 
neral waters  are  various,  and  almoft  infinitely  different  in  their 
qualities,  not  confifting  of  one  kind  of  water  impregnated  with 
only  one  fort  of  mineral,  but  of  various  kinds,  mixed  with 
various  forts.  Wherefore  mineral  waters  are  either  fimple  or 
mixed  ;  and  the  mixed  have  two,  three,  four,  or  more  forts 
of  foflils  in  them. 

Hence  are,  1.  Metallic  waters,  as  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  &c. 

2.  Salt  waters,  as  of  common  fait,  nitre,  allum,  vitriol,  &c. 

3.  Bituminous  waters,  fulphureous,  antimonial,  as  of  coal, 
ambergris,  &c. 

4.  Waters  proceeding  from  various  kinds  of  earth  and  ftones, 
viz.  as  lime-done  waters,  chalk,  oker,  cinnabar,  marble, 
alabafter,  Sec. 

5.  Mercurial  waters,  &c. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  waters  are  to  be  underftood  three  ways,  viz. 
1.  Some  of  them  are  corporeal,  either  fenfibly  fo,  or  by  a  re- 
fined and  fubtile  commixture.     2.  Others  are  fpirituous.    3. 
Others  are  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous. 
Thefe  differences  may  be  applied  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  mi- 
neral waters.    For  example  :  there  are  golden  waters,  which 
are,   1.  Corporeal,  that  carry  grains  of  gold  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, that,  with  fmall  trouble,  they  are  difcernible,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  grofs  or  coarfe  mixture.     2.  Corporeal,  that  car- 
ry very  minute  particles  of  gold,  well  mixed   with    them  ; 
and,  though  the  fmalleft  particles  of  gold  do,  of  their  own 
nature,   fink  to  the  bottom  of  water,  yet  that  there  are  fuch, 
appears  from  the  aqua  regia  [fee  Aqua  Regia]  in  which 
gold  is  diffolved    into  atoms  ;  but  this   aqua  regia  is  not  a 
fimple  water,  neither  dees  any  water  carry   atoms  of  gold 
in  ic,  unlefs  it  be  before  impregnated  with  other  mineral  par- 
ticles.    3.  Spirituous  golden  waters,  that  have  engendered  a 
fpirit  and  vapour  in  the  earth,  from  which  gold  is  produced. 
4.  Golden  waters,  that  are  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous,  viz. 
that  have  both  atoms  of  gold,  and  the  fpirit  that  produces  it. 
Thus  we  are  toapply  this  four-fold  variety  to  allfortsof  mine- 
ral waters,  whether  fimple  or  mixed  (from  whence  innumer- 
able fpecies  are  produced)  ;   for  either  the  bodies  of  foflils,  or 
their  fpirits,  or  the  body  of  one  foflil  with  the  fpirit  of  ano- 
ther, are  mixed  or  engendered  in  the  water  :  fo  leaden  wa- 
ters are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  1.  Vifibly  corporeal.     2.  Corpo- 
real by  a  fubtile  mixture.    3.  Tinctured  by  the  fpirit  of  lead. 
4.  Impregnated  both  with  the'body  and  fpirit  of  lead.     And 
thefe  four  participations  of  minerals  are  to  be  applied  to  mer- 
curial waters,  &c.  and  more  efpecially  to  fait,  vitriolic,  and 
fulphureous  waters,  becaufe  in  thefe  nature  itfelf  difplays  a 
four-fold  variety  ;  though   it   is  to  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  corporeal  particles  of  a  fubtile  grain  in  metalline  waters. 
Spirituous  metallic  waters  are  alfo  very  rare  ;  but  the  water  of 
■fait,  fulphur,  Sic.  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous,  is  very  com- 
mon, becaufe  thefe   foflils  are  found  in  greater  plenty,  and 
their  particles  are  alfo  fooner  adapted  to  atoms,  and  diffolved 
by  the  water;  befide,  they    frequently  emit  fleams  and  va- 
pours. 

Let  us  explain  this  four-fold  variety  of  participation  by   one 
example  of  gold. 

In  the  countiy  of  Tyrol,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  there 
are  feveral  rivers  that  carry  grains  of  gold  ;  and  the  Rhine, 
the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  feveral  other  great  rivers,  do  the 
like  alfo,  as  other  rivers  do  other  metals  and  minerals.  The 
Rhine  carries  grains  of  gold,  mixed  with  clay  and  fand,  in 
many  places,  but  efpecially  at  thefe,  viz.  1.  Near  Coire,  in 
the  Grifons  country.  2.  At  Mayenfield.  3.  At  Eglifan. 
4.  AtSoking.  5.  At  the  town  ofAugft,  not  far  from  Ba- 
fil.  6.  At  Newburg.  7.  At  Saltz.  8.  At  Worms.  9. 
At  Mentz.  10  At  Bacherach.  11.  At  Bonn,  &c.  The 
auriferous  rivulets  which  the  Rhine  receives,  the  reader  may- 
fee  in  I  hurnheulerus,  and  alfo  thofe  that  run  into  the  Da- 
nube and  Elbe.  Small  grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Elbe 
in  thefe  places:  1.  At  Lotomeritz  in  Bohemia.  2.  At  Purn. 
3.  At  Drefden  in  Meifen.  4.  At  Torgaw.  5.  At  Magde- 
burg. 6.  At  Lawenburgh  tower,  about  five  miles  from  Ham- 
burgh. Several  other  auriferous  rivers  are  given  an  account 
of  in  the  forecited  book  of  Thurnheuferus  ;  and  fuch  as  carry 
other  metals  and  minerals.  And  thefe  are  auriferous  corpo- 
6  real 
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real  waters  of  the  firft  kind,  carrying  viable  grains,  which  are 
not  fo  properly  called  mineral,  or  golden  waters,  becaufe 
the  golden  grains  are  not  mixed  with  the  water,  but  only 
carried  in  it  by  it's  rapid  motion,  the  water  itfelf  being  un- 
compounded  with  it. 

2.  Corporeal  golden  waters  of  fine  mixture,  whofe  atoms  are 
united  with  the  atoms  of  gold,  like  the  chemical  aqua  regia 
which  cliffolves  gold,  and  unites  it  by  atoms  to  itfelf:  for 
fince  it  is  poflible  that  there  may  be  in  nature  fuch  water  as 
this  of  the  chemifts,  which  may  run  through  golden  earth, 
or  gold  mines,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  eats  out  par- 
ticles, and  diffolves  them  into  atoms,  and  unites  them  to  it- 
felf; and  from  this  caufe  proceed  thofe  (or  fuch-lilce)  golden 
rivulets  as  aredefcribed  by  Thurnheuferus,  in  his  account  of 
the  Danube,  Rhine,  &c. 

3.  Spirituous  golden  waters  are  but  very  few,  fome  of  which, 
perhaps,  are  enumerated  among  the  reit  by  Thurnheuferus  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  much  known,  becaufe  golden  earth  and 
gold  mines  are  very  fcarce ;  befides,  where  there  are  fuch 
mines,  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  other  minerals,  that  they 
are  not  perceptible.  Neverthelels,  there  are  fome  rivulets  in 
the  high  Alps  of  Bohemia,  that  are  faid  to  participate  of  thefe 
golden  fpirits,  as  in  the  Frichtelberg  mountains  in  Silefia. 
The  hot  baths  alfo  in  the  bifhopric  of  Coire  are  believed  to 
be  impregnated  with  this  kind  of  fpirit;  yet,  becaufe  of  the 
mixture  of  other  minerals  in  a  greater  quantity,  this  quality  is 
rendered  lefs  perceptible. 

4..  Golden  waters  that  carry  both  the  atoms  and  fpirit  of  gold, 

are  fome  of  thofe  rivulets   mentioned   by  the  abovenamed 

Thurnheuferus. 

Let  us  alfo  give  an  example  of  fait  waters. 

1.  Corporeal  fait  waters,  which  carry  grofs  and  undigefted 
particles  of  fait,  are  found  in  many  places,  and  fufficiently 
known,  as  fountains,  whofe  waters  produce  fait,  and  fea- 
water,  from  which  fait  is  extracted  by  boiling. 

2.  Subtile  corporeal  fait  waters,  which  contain  fait  diffolved 
in  the  minuteft  atoms,  are  fuch  as  are  very  fait,  and  yet 
very  clear,  as  many  fait  fountains  are,  and  fea  water  that  is 
thin  and  fine ;  ihough  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  fubtile 
mixtuse.    Hereto  may  be  referred  the  urine  of  all  animals. 

3.  Spirituous  fait  waters,  which  do  not  contain  the  particles 
of  fait,  but  only  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  feveral  tons  be  ever  fo  much  boiled,  they  will  not  yield  any 
fait.  There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  in  Germany,  and  other 
places,  but  they  are  feldom  without  mixture. 

4.  Corporeal  and  fpirituous  falt-waters,  which  contain  the 
particles  and  fpirit  of  fait.  Almoft  all  corporeal  waters  have 
fome  fmall  portion  of  faline  fpirits  in  them,  but  few  of  them 
any  quantity.  Thus  the  fountains  about  the  city  of  Saltzinge, 
near  the  Rhine,  are  falter  than  other  fait  fprings,  and  yet 
yields  lefs  fait,  becaufe  their  fharp  and  brackiih  tafte  is  height 
ened  by  a  fpirit  or  volatile  fait. 

Hence  it  appears  how  this  four-fold  variety  of  participation  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  viz.  to 
vitriolic,  allum,  and  lead  waters,  &c. 
To  enumerate  the  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  mineral  waters. 
In  the  foregoing  propofitions  we  have  explained  the  kinds  and 
differences  of  mineral  waters,  taken  from  their  nature,  which 
confift  in  having  mineral  particles  in  them,  which  they  carry, 
or  with  which  they  are  impregnated ;  but,  becaufe  thefe  va- 
rieties are  not  fo  perceptible  to  the  fenfes,  and  there  are  feve- 
ral mixtures  of  minerals  that  caufe  various,  and  almoft  unac- 
countable properties  in  the  waters,  therefore  they  are  not  fo 
eafily  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  vulgar;  for  waters  (and 
other  bodies)  become  famous  among  mankind, and  receive  their 
names  from  their  manifeft  qualities,  which  ftrike  and  affe£t 
the  fenfes,  whole  caufe  and  explication  are  to  be  deduced  from 
their  compofition  and  participation.  There  are,  therefore, 
ten  fpecies  of  waters,  or  liquids,  that  flow  out  of  the  ground, 
which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of  by  the  vulgar :  1.  Acid 
waters.  2.  Bitter.  3.  Hot.  4.  Very  cold.  5.  Fat  and  oily. 
6.  Foifonous  or  deadly.  7.  Coloured.  8.  Boiling.  9.  Wa- 
ters that  harden  bodies,  change  their  colour,  or  otherwife 
alter  them.  10.  Saline.  11.  To  thefe  may  be  added  fuch 
as  are  inverted  with  other  uncomraom  properties.  All  kinds 
of  waters  defcribed  by  authors  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  heads. 
MINER  O  LOGY,  that  previous  part  of  metallurgy,  which 
teaches  the  ways  of  finding,  judging,  and  digging  of  mines. 
Minerology  is  an  art  that  requires  a  confiderable  compafs  of 
knowledge,  before  it  can  be  pracTifed  to  advantage:  for,  as 
this  art  includes  the  difcovery,  finking,  and  working  of  mines, 
it  requires  a  competent  fkill  in  the  nature,  effluvia,  and  effects 
of  mineral  matters,  whether  earths,  falts,  fulphurs,  ftones, 
ores,  bitumens,  gems  or  metals.  It  likewife  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  internal  ftru£ture  of  the  earth  and  it's  vari- 
ous ftrata,  with  a  competent  fkill  in  fubterraneous  architec- 
ture, menfuration,  hydraulics,  levelling,  and  mechanics; 
without  which,  we  can  never  judge  what  mountain,  plain, 
or  valley,  is  proper  to  be  dug;  in  what  manner  to  dig  it; 
how  to  difchanje  the  water  that  may  flow  in  upon  the  works; 
how  the  beds  of  ore  and  ftone  will  dip  or  run;  how  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  earths,  marble,  and  other  mineral  or  metallic 
matters,  are  to  be  cut  through  or  broken ;  or  how  the  gene- 
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raj  procefs  of  mining  fhould  be  conduced,  in  order  to  procure, 
with  the  lead  expence,  or  bring  to  open  day,  the  principal 
matter  or  ore  required. 

And,  even  when  all  thefe  difficulties  are  conquered,  no  more 
than  half  the  work  is  effected  ;  and  the  end  can  (till  be  never 
obtained,  without  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  feveral  che- 
mical operations,  viz.  trituration,  torrefadtion,  lotion,  calci- 
nation, cementation,  fufion,  amalgamation,  and  the  like: 
whence  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  everv  directing 
metallift  fhould  not  only  be  tolerably  verfed  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  natural  philofophy,  but  particularly  be  well  acquainted 
with  chemiftry. 

And,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  intimate,  that 
many  metallurgical  attempts  have  mifcarried,  merely  tor 
warit  of  a  competent  fkill  to  conduit  them.  The  under 
workmen,  in  this  way.  are  generally  a  he.id  ftrong  ignorant 
people,  that  cannot  be  managed  without  the  ufe  t  •  fome 
good  political  rules,  and  a  knowledge  much  lliperior  to  their 
own.  Yet,  how  little  foever  the  art  of  minerology  may  have 
been  underftood,  hiftoiy  affords  us  numerous  examples  of 
plentiful  fortunes  and  immenfe  treafuies  railed  from  mines,  as 
well  by  private  pcrfons,  as  pai  ticular  ftates  and  kingdoms. 
But  the  vulgar,  ^nd  even  philofophers  not  verfed  in  trade, 
generally  efteem  the  bufinels  of  mining  precarious,  uncertain, 
and  unprofperous;  efpecially  when  compared  with  agricul- 
ture, or  other  arts,  exercifed  more  in  the  open  day. 
The  truth  is,  mines  are  liable  to  mariy  contingencies,  being 
fometimes  poor,  fometimes  foon  exhauftible,  lometimes  fub- 
jedl  to  be  drowned,  efpecially  when  deep,  and  fometimes 
to  trace.  Yet  there  are  many  inftances  of  mines  proving 
highly  advantageous  for  hundreds  of  years:  the  mines  of  Po- 
toli  are,  to  this  day,  worked  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccei's  as 
at  firft:  the  gold  mines  of  Cremnitz  have  been  worked  al- 
moft thefe  thoufand  years,  and  our  Cornifh  tin  mines  are 
extremely  ancient :  in  general,  the  profit  of  mines,  compared 
with  that  of  agriculture,  is  immenfely  greater  in  the  fame 
time,  fo  as  to  compenfate  largely  for  their  want  of  certainty. 
Even  lead  mines  generally  yield  twice  or  thrice  the  returns  of 
the  richeft  foils,  improved  in  the  ordinary  manner,  either  by 
nature  or  art.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  mines  that  are 
rich  in  the  nobler  metals?  The  nett  profit  of  the  filver  alone, 
dug  in  the  Mifnian  filver  mines  of  Saxony,  in  the  fpace  of 
eight  years,  is  computed  at  a  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
four  millions,  befides  feventy-three  tons  of  gold  *. 

*  See  Pet.  Albin.  in  Chronic.  Mifn.  Miner.  German. 

Many  mines  have  been  difcovered  by  accident :  a  torrent  firft 
laid  open  a  rich  vein  of  the  filver  mine  at  Fribourg  in  Ger- 
many Sometimes  a  violent  wind,  by  blowing  up  trees,  or 
overturning  the  parts  of  rocks,  has  difcovered  a  mine.  The 
fame  has  happened  by  violent  lhowers,  earthquakes,  thunder, 
the  firing  of  woods,  or  even  the  ftroke  of  a  plough  -fha  e,  or 
a  horfe's  hoof. 

The  art  of  mining  does  not  wait  for  thefe  favourable  acci- 
dents, but  dire&ly  goes  upon  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch 
mineral  veins,  ores,  or  fands,  as  may  be  worth  the  working 
for  metal. 

The  artificial  invefligation  and  difcovery  of  mines  depend 
upon  a  particular  fagacity,  or  acquired  habit  of  judging, 
from  particular  figns,  that  metallic  matters  are  contained  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below  it's  furface. 
The  principal  figns  of  a  latent  metallic  vein  feem  reducible 
to  general  heads ;  fuch  as  (1 .)  The  difcovery  of  certain  mi- 
neral waters.  (2.)  The  difcolouration  of  the  trees  or  grafs 
of  a  place.  (3.)  The  finding  of  pieces  of  ore  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  (4.)  The  rife  of  warm  exhalations. 
(5.)  The  finding  of  the  metallic  fands,  and  the  like.  All 
which  are  fo  many  encouragements  for  making  a  ftricter 
fearch,  near  the  places  where  any  thing  of  this  kind  appears. 
Whence  rules  of  practice  might  be  formed,  for  reducing  this 
art  to  a  greater  certainty. 

But,  when  no  evident  figns  of  a  mine  appear,  the  fkilful 
mineralift  ufually  bores  into  the  earth  in  fuch  places  as,  from 
fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gained  by  experience  (or  by 
obferving  the  fituation,  courfe,  or  nature  of  other  mines) 
he  judges  may  contain  metal. 

This  method  of  boring  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  a  fett  of  fcooping- 
irons,  made  with  joints,  fo  as  to  be  lengthened  at  pleafure; 
and  thruft  down  to  a  confiderable  depth  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  fo  as,  when  taken  out  again,  to  bring  back  fam- 
ples  of  the  earth,  or  mineral  matter,  from  the  depth  whereto 
the  iron  defcended ;  much  after  the  manner  that  famples  of 
fugar  are  taken  by  the  inftrument  called  a  rest,  out  of  the 
hogfhead. 

After  a  mine  is  found,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  it  may  be  dug  to  advantage.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  it's 
fituation,  as  to  wood,  water,  carriage,  healthinefe,  and  the 
like  ;  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  the 
charge  of  digging,  ftamping,  warning,  and  fmelting.  This- 
is  a  matter  of  ceconomical  prudence. 

Particularly  the  form  and  fituation  of  the  fpot  fhould  be  well 
confidered.    Amine  muft  either  happen  (1.)  In  a  mountain. 
(2.)  In  a  hill.  (3.)  In  a  valley,  or  (4.)  In  a  flat.  But  moun- 
tains. 
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tains  and  hills  are  dug  with  much  greater  eafe  and  convenie- 
ence,  chiefly  becaufe  of  the  drains  and  burrows,  as  the  mi- 
ners call  them  ;  that  is,  the  adits,  or  avenues,  may  be  here 
readily  cut,  both  to  drain  off  the  water,  and  to  form  gang- 
ways for  bringing  out  ore,  &c. 

In  all  the  four  cafes,  we  are  to  look  out  for  the  veins,  which 
the  rains  or  other  accidental  things  may  have  laid  bare;  and, 
jf  fuch  a  vein  be  f  jund,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  open  the 
mine  in  that  place,  efpecially  if  the  vein  proves  tolerably  large 
and  rich :  otherwife,  the  moft  commodious  place  for  fitua- 
tion  is  to  be  chofe  for  the  purpofe,  viz.  neither  on  a  flat,  nor 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  but  on  the  fides :  for  the  mineralift 
is  always  to  exercife  his  judgment,  in  due  choice  of  a  place  to 
begin  the  work. 

The  belt  fituation  for  a  mine  is  a  mountainous,  woody, 
wholefome  fpot,  of  a  fafe  eafy  afcent,  and  bordering  upon  a 
navigable  river.  And,  fuch  a  place  as  this  being  the  ftandard 
of  goodnefs,  all  others  may  be  judged  of  as  they  approach 
to,  or  recede  from  it. 

Wood  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  making  the  neceffary  in- 
ftruments,  engines,  and  huts;  as  alfo  for  fencing  the  pits, 
or  avenues,  and  fupporting  the  rock,  where  large  caverns  are 
made,  by  digging  away  the  ore:  and  again,  for  fupplying 
fuel  to  the  melting  works,  unlefs  where  pit-coal  will  ferve 
the  turn.  But,  though  no  wood  or  coal  ftiould  grow  upon 
the  fpot,  it  may  often  be  fupplied  by  means  of  a  navigable 
river,  or  cheap  carriage.  And  thus  there  are  fome  rich  mines 
in  the  hotter  climates,  without  fo  much  as  a  ihrub  giowing 
near  them. 

Plenty  of  water  mould  never  be  wanting,  and  is  beft  fup- 
plied by  a  river;  whence  it  may  be  commodioufly  derived  by 
pipes,  into  thelavadero's,  fmelting-huts,  &c.  or  even  brought 
into  the  burrows  themfelves,  and  made  to  work  the  fubterra 
neous  machines.  Thefe  are  conveniencies  not  conftantly  to 
be  expected  from  cafual  rains,  or  the  torrents  of  the  moun 
tains. 

The  roads  and  conveniencies  of  carriage,  to  and  from  the 
adjacent  parts,  muft  be  likewife  regarded,  as  well  for  the 
fale  of  the  metal  produced,  as  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
the  neceflaries  of  life  to  the  workmen  :  for  it  rarely  happens, 
that  provifions  are  afforded  upon  the  fpot  where  metals  are 
found. 

The  places  abounding  with  mines  are  generally  healthy,  as 
ftandin^  high,  and  every  way  expofed  to  the  air:  yet  fome 
places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove  poifonous,  and  can  upon 
no  account  be  dug,  though  ever  fo  rich.  The  way  of  ex- 
amining a  fufpected  place  of  this  kind  is,  to  make  experi- 
ments upon  brutes,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  or  ex- 
halations, to  find  the  effect. 

But  a  considerable  advantage  may  fometimes  be  made,  with- 
out the  labour  and  expence  of  digging:  for,  as  fprings  and 
rivulets  are  frequently  the  outlets  of  mines,  it  may  happen 
that  the  fand  of  fuch  waters  (hall  be  worth  the  warning  for 
metal,  in  which  manner  large  quantities  of  goldduft  are  of- 
ten procured  :  and  hence  it  appears  to  be,  that  the  fands  of 
many  rapid  rivers  contain  gold  ;  and  even  the  fand  of  the  fea 
in  fome  places,  though  the  latter  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  as 
feldom  to  be  worth  the  warning.  But  the  fand  of  fuch  rivers 
wherein  ftamped  ores  are  continually  wafhed,  may  frequently 
defer ve  to  be  affayed. 

The  veins  of  a  mine  greatly  differ  from  each  other,  in  depth, 
length,  and  breadth.    Some  ftretch  obliquely  from  the  furface 
towards  the  central  parts  of  the  earth,  and  thefe  are  called 
deep  veins  :  others  lie  fhallow  and  circular,  fo  as  to  encom- 
pafs  a  large  fpace  ;  thefe  are  termed  fpreading  veins  :   others 
poffefs  a  great  part  of  the  fpace  they  lie  in,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  thefe  are  called  accumulated  veins,  being  no 
more  than  a  fpace  poffeffed  by  a  group  of  fofllls  of  one  certain 
kind.     But  to  give  the  hiftory  of  veins,  and  fibres,  which  are 
fmaller  veins,  their  differences,  their  directions,  their  inter- 
ferons, their  different  goodnefs,  their  difcontinuations,  their 
rifi-ng,  falling,  &c.  would  be  a  large  work.     Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  obferved,  that  thefe  things  feem  to  proceed  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  though  the  laws  of  them  have  not  been  well  ob- 
ferved, fo  as  to  afford  the  fure  rules  of  practice  :  whence  it 
fometimes  happens,  that,  after  a  vein  has  been  fuccefsfully 
tried  for  fome  time,  it  dips,  breaks  off,  or  takes  a  different 
courfe,  leaving  the  workmen  as  it  were  at  fault. 
When  a  vein  of  ore  is  found,  and  all  things  prepared  for  the 
work,  if  the  vein  be  of  the  deep  kind,  it  is  firft  to  be  laid  bare 
and  a  pit  to  be  funk  upon  it,  at  the  mouth  whereof  a  fhed  is 
to  be  raifed,  and  a  crane,  or  barrel  and  winch  fixed,  for  cran- 
ing up  the  ore.    The  pit  is  to  be  funk  either  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  according  as  the  vein  happens  to  run. 
It  is  alfo  ufual,  in  this  cafe,  to  cut  a  burrow  or  adit,  into  the 
fide  of  the  hill.     This  burrow  is  ufually  cut  twice  as  high  as 
wide,  that  the  workmen  may  commodioufly  pafs  along  it  with 
their  barrows  and  burdens,  being  for  that  purpofe  ufually 
about  feven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  almoft  four  feet  wide. 
If  this  fide  pit  reaches  to  the  firft  pit,  it  becomes  a  true  bur- 
row, open  at  both  ends,  and  thus  renders  the  work  more  fa- 
cile and  commodious,  as  the  ore  may  be  now  wheeled  out  in 
barrows,  inftead  of  being  craned  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
After  the  fame  manner  it  is  ufual  to  dig  many  caverns  into 
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the  fides  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  fcoop  out  the  ore  ;  fo 
that  fometimes  there  are  thus  feveral  burrows  made,  to  the 
eafe  and  advantage  of  the  work. 

The  art  of  digging  the  veins  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vein,  or  according  as  it  is  (oft  or  hard.  The  foit  vein 
is  generaly  dug  with  the  fpade,  and  turned  out  into  wooden 
trays,  placed  underneath  to  receive  it :  but  the  hard  veins  are 
knocked  out  with  a  gad,  or  kind  of  chiflel  and  hammer.  But, 
if  the  ore  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  incapableof  breaking  in  this  man- 
ner, they  ufually  foften  it  with  fire,  which  has  the  power  of 
rendering  the  hardeft  and  moft  flinty  ftones  brirtle  and  friable. 
But  a  Mill  more  expeditious  method  is  the  working  with  gun- 
powder, by  means  whereof  much  of  the  hardeft  rock  may 
be  fhivered  and  fplit  in  a  very  little  time;  a  fmall  parcel  of 
powder  being  laid  in  a  long  hollow  cut  for  that  purpofe,  af- 
ter the  nature  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  fired  as  it  were  at  a  touch- 
hole  ;  a  fmall  vent,  where  the  quick-match  is  applied,  being 
left  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  orifice  being  otherwife  hard 
{topped  up  with  clay. 

The  manner  of  purfuing  and  digging  all  forts  of  veins,  the 
ways  of  under-propping  and  difcharging  the  water  from  the 
works,  the  finking  of  air-fhafts,  curing  of  damps,  and  the 
like,  to  the  beft  advantage,  requires  more  philofophy  than 
the  generality  of  mere  workmen,  or  the  common  miners 
have,  though  their  experience  may  as  much  affift  the  theo- 
retic philofopher,  as  the  difcernment  of  the  latter  may  that 
of  the  former. 

Remarks    on    Minerology. 

We  learn  from  the  preceding  enquiry,  that,  to  practife  mine- 
rology and  metallurgy  to  advantage,  a  confiderable  know- 
ledge in  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
chemiftry,  in  relation  to  the  point  of  metallurgy,  is  required. 
That  many  mifcarriages,  in  mineral  attempts,  have  been  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  a  competent  fkill  of  mechanics,  hydrau- 
lics, and  chemiftry. 

That  the  profit  attending  the  fcientifical  working  of  mines  is 
generally  greater,  and  upon  the  whole  more  confiderable, 
than  that  of  agriculture  or  merchandize. 
That  there  are  two  ways  of  difcovering  mines,  viz.  by  acci- 
dent and  by  art :  the  latter  whereof  belongs  to  the  intelligent 
mineralift. 

That  the  art  of  difcovering  mines  depends  upon  a  certain  fa- 
gacity,  which  may  be  acquired  by  ufe  and  practice;  or  upon 
the  obfervation  of  particular  figns,  that  generally  denote  a 
mine;  and  again  upon  the  method  of  boring,  according  to 
fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gained  by  being  converfant 
with  the  common  appearances,  fituations,  and  other  pheno- 
mena of  mines. 

That  the  art  of  difcovering  mines  is  reducible  to  rule,  fo  as 
not  to  be  mere  conjecture,  or  guefs-work. 
That,  in  general,  mines  are  to  be  firft  opened  where  a  vein 
is,  by  accident,  or  otherwife,  laid  bare,  efpecially  if  it  prove 
large  or  rich  :  but,  where  no  fuch  encouragement  appears, 
the  fide  of  the  hill  is  principally  to  be  chofe  for  the  opening. 
That  a  deliberate  confideration,  and  a  competency  of  oeco- 
nomical  prudence,  are  ufually  required  to  determine  before- 
hand, whether  a  mine,  after  it  is  difcovered,  may  be  wrought 
to  profit. 

That  the  moft  perfect  fituation  of  a  mine  is  to  be  mountain- 
ous, woody,  eafy  of  afcent,  healthy,  bordering  upon  a  na- 
vigable river,  and  good  roads.  , 
That  metals  may  be  fometimes  obtained  to  advantage  with- 
out digging,  or  barely  by  wathing  the  lands  of  certain  fprings 
and  rivers. 

That  mineral  veins  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  and  ac- 
cordingly require  different  methods  of  digging,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  ftandard  rules  of  practice. 

That  the  buiinefs  of  mining  is  improvable,  by  difcovering 
better  methods  of  preventing  or  curing  the  damps  in  mines, 
rendering  poifonous  mines  wholfome,  or  defending  the  bo- 
dies of  the  workmen  againft  their  ill  effects  ;  as  alfo  by  dif- 
covering better  methods  of  raifing  or  difcharging  the  waters, 
following  the  veins,  breaking  the  rock,  getting  up  the  ore. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  this  article,  what  the  learned  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Browne  fays,  with  regard  to  the  miner's  compafs,  in 
his  Travels  through  Hungary,  Theffaly,  Macedonia,  &c. 
may  deferve  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  may  become  ad- 
venturers herein. 

'  They  [the  miners]  fays  he,  work,  towards  one,  two,  of 
three  of  the  clock  ;  for  the  miner's  differs  from  the  mariner's 
compafs,  being  not  divided  into  32,  but  into  24  points. — 
This  is  very  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  and 
German  miners,  but  with  refpect  to  our  own  coal  miners: 
where,  if  you  afk  any  of  the  workmen  about  the  courfe  of 
the  veins,  they  anfvver  you,  that  it  dips  towards  fix  o'clock, 
which  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  common  people.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  miner's  and  mariner's  compafs  is 
founded  upon  different  principles,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted, 
whether  a  method  might  not  be  found  of  ufing  the  mari- 
ner's compafs  to  threat  advantage  in  mines  ;  but  at  prefent  we 
have  not  room  to  infift  upon  this,  and  lhall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  in  the  miner's  compafs  the 
upper  twelve  o'clock  anfwers  to  the  meridian  of  the  place 
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where  the  mine  is,  and  from  thence  the  hours  are  marked  on 
each  of  thefemicircles;  fo  that  fix  o'clock  makes  a  quadrant 
on  each  fide,  and  each  of  the  hour  lines  is  diiiant  from  the 
other  15  degrees  ;  fo  that,  in  fact,  the  miner's  compals  is  a 
kind  of  dial;  and,  when  they  fay  they  have  worked  to  fuch 
an  hour,  they  mean  that  they  work  to  fuch  a  point  as  the 
fun  bears  from  them  at  the  time  of  the  day  which  they 
mention.' 

*  Kircher,  in  regard  to  this  difcovery  of  mines,  fays,  we  mud 
allow,  that  all  the  figns  for  the  difcovery  of  mines,  here 
mentioned,  are  founded  on  a  weak  bottom,  and  that  there 
is  none  of  thofe  fuppofed  marks,  whereby  one  can  be  fure 
and  certain,  after  you  have  difcovered  the  place  that  con 
tains  ore,  neither  what  quantity  nor  what  kind  it  holds; 
for  thefe  figns  will  direct  as  well  to  fulphur,  antimony, 
fait,  mercury,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  as  to  diver  and  gold. 
But,  by  virtue  of  the  Winchel-Rod,  we  may  with  con- 
fidence diftinguidl  the  one  from  the  other,  and  know  what 
kind  of  ore  the  mines  contain:  for,  by  holding  in  each  hand 
a  piece  of  gold,  the  rod  which  thereby  attracts  the  atoms  of 
the  gold,  will  beat  or  move  to  no  other  metal  ;  with  di- 
ver it  will  do  the  fame,  as  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  pro- 
feflbrs  of  that  art  affirm:'  which  we  are  afraid  is  a  grofs  im- 
pofuton,  and  that  Kircher  herein  might  be  deceived  by  fome 
of  the  artifices  of  miners,  which  leads  us  to  take  fome  no- 
tice of  ihem. 

*  The  operation  with  the  virgula  divina,  fays  Mr.  Gabriel 
Plattts  *,  is  thus  to  be  performed  :  (ome  obferve  a  fet  day 
and  hour,  with  certain  words  and  ceremonies  at  the  cutting 
up  of  the  fame,  which  1  have  found  to  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  Thus  I  worked  about  Midfummer,  in  a  calm  morn- 
ing: I  cut  up  a  rod  of'hafel  of  the  fame  fpring's  growth,  al- 
moft  a  yard  long;  then  I  tied  it  to  my  daff  in  the  middle, 
witli  ■.  ftrong  thread,  fo  that  it  did  hang  even,  like  the  beam 
of  a  balance:  thus  I  carried  it  up  and  down  the  mountains 
where  lead  grew,  and  before  noon  it  guided  me  to  the  orifice 
of  a  lead  mine;  which  I  tried,  having  one  with  me  with  an 
hatchet  of  iron,  and  a  fpade ;  and,  within  two  hours,  we 
found  a  vein  of  lead  ore,  within  lefs  than  afoot  of  the  grafs  : 
the  fign  that  it  fheweth  is  to  bow  down  the  root-end  towards 
the  earth,  as  though  it  would  grow  there,  near  unto  the  ori- 
fice of  a  mine:  when  you  fee  it  do  fo,  you  mud  carry  it 
round  about  the  place,  to  fee  that  it  turneth  in  the  fpring  dill 
to  the  place,  on  which  fide  foever  you  dand. 

*  See  his  Difcovery  of  Subterranean  Treafares,  p.  4.  5. 

The  reafon  of  this  attraction,  continues  he,  I  conceived  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  loaddone,  drawing  iron  to  it  by  a  fecret 
virtue,  inbred  by  nature,  and  not  by  any  conjuration,  as 
fome  have  fondly  imagined. 

And  the  reafon  of  this  my  opinion  was,  becaufe  that,  in  di- 
vers of  my  practical  experiments,  I  have  obferved  an  attrac- 
tion betwixt  feveral  things,  like  that  of  the  loaddone  and 
iron;  and,  if  it  were  to  good  purpofe,  I  fuppofe  that  I  could 
fhew  more  experience  of  that  kind  than  any  man  in  England.' 
— But  the  truth  of  the  fure  difcovery  of  valuable  mines  or 
minerals  by  fuch- like  means  as  here  pretended,  has  not  yet 
been  made  experimentally  appear  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
learned  world. 

Further  Remarks   on  Minerology. 

Of  the  deceits  and  impositions  of  miners,  and 
others  in  league  with  them,  in  order  to  guard 
the  public  against  them. 

i.  After  the  practifing  every  art  to  induce  adventurers  to  ha- 
zard their  money  and  give  the  miners  employment,  they  up- 
hold the  adventurer's  fpirit,  from  time  to  time,  by  fair  pro- 
mifes  and  plaufible  appearances  :  and,  when  they  find  that 
people  begin  to  be  quite  wearied  out,  they  then  think  it  time 
to  produce  fome  ore  ;  which  they  frequently  have  conveyed 
under-ground  from  fome  other  mine,  to  engage  the  adven- 
turers dill  to  keep  them  employed. 

2.  But,  when  no  more  ore  appears,  then  they  amufe  people 
with  the  notion,  that  what  they  had  difcovered  was  only  a 
leader  to  fome  vein,  and  that  the  vein  could  not  be  far  off  : 
thus  they  lead  their  dupes  on,  'till  perhaps,  they  do  at  length 
really  difcover  a  vein  of  ore  :  but,  that  they  may  make  the 
mod  of  it  to  their  own  advantage,  they  will  then  tell  the  ad- 
venturers, that  they  find  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  go  on  in  that 
place  any  longer,  for  that  they  fee  no  likelihood  of  reaping 
any  advantage. — Thus  the  fird  adventurers  are  impofed  on 
to  defid,  when  they  might  carry  on  the  work  to  profit,  as 
they  were  drawn  in  to  continue  it,  when  there  was  not  the 
lead  view  of  advantage. 

3.  The  miners  fixing  their  private  mark  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  where  the  vein  was  difcovered  draw  others  in,  for 
a  time,  to  hazard  their  money  in  other  places  ;  and  at  length 
apply  to  fomeperfons  to  work  where  the  teal  mine  is,  for  a 
fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  for  nothing;  for  that 
they  are,  by  certain  fecict  figns,  known  only  to  themfelves, 
convinced,  that  there  is  a  good  vein  there;  and,  provided 
they  fhall  have  fuch  an  extra-confideration,  if  they,  in  that 


time,  difcover  a  mine,  and  have  the  fole  working  thereof 
they  will  engage  gratis.  This  naturally  draws  adventurers, 
the  mine  is  really  found,  and  thofe  reap  the  fole  advantage  of 
it,  who  never  hazarded  one  diilling  in  it's  difcovery. 
4.  Artful  and  villainous  projectors  alio  are  frequently  in 
combination  with  the  miners,  to  deceive  people  by  the  fol- 
lowing arts : 

1.  1  hefe  projectors  prevail  on  the  miners  to  give  out  that 
a  valuable  mine  is  difcovered;  famples  of  the  ore  are  pro- 
duced, and  affays  made  by  affay-maders  of  credit,  who  pro- 
nounce the  ore  to  yield  fo  much  metal.  This  being  con- 
firmed by  divers  afiays,  numbers  are- (educed  to  hazard  their 
money,  in  concert  with  the  projector's  emiflaries,  when  the 
whole  is  funk  in  the  pockets  of  the  infamous  fchemers  and 
miners. 

2.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  order  to  draw  people  into  thofe 
adventures,  fome  tons  of  ore  have  been  often  purchafed  from 
other  mines,  carried  to  places  where  there  was  none,  and 
pretended  to  be  there  difcovered.  A  wealthy  gentleman, 
and  of  experience  in  mining  in  Cornwall,  was  thus  e^re- 
gioufly  impofed  upon  by  thofe  villains,  though  he  had°the 
circumduction  to  go.  down  into  the  mine  himfelf,-and  fee 
with  his  own  eyes;  and  was,  as  I  have  been  well  informed, 
greatly  reduced. 

3.  Another  art  faid  to  have  been  practifed  by  thefe  deceivers 
is,  the  making  of  an  artificial  mineral,  abounding  richly 
with  gold  and  diver. — This  they  do,  by  melting  a  portion  of 
gold  and  diver  with  fome  fulphureous  marcafite  or  mineral, 
and  break  the  fame  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  like  a  na- 
tive mineral ;  by  which,  upon  the  affay's  yielding  real  gold 
and  filver,  people  are  impoled  upon. 

1  hefe  are  the  fliameful  impositions  to  which  perfons  are 
liable;  fo  that  unlefs  they  live  in  theneighbourhood  of  places 
that  abound  with  mines,  can  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
miners,  and  have  diffident  judgment  themfelves,  and  will 
venture  thier  perfons  down  into  the  mines  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  no  great  dependance  to  be  made  upon  the  report  of 
others. 

Certain  it  is,  that  many  have  got  great  edates  by  mining; 
and  if  they  refide  upon  the  (pot,  and  nave  competent  fkill  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  fraud  and  deiudon,  people  may  of- 
ten dand  a  good  chance  of  great  gain  for  very  little  hazard. 
MINES,  are  places  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  metals,  mine- 
rals, and  other  kinds  of  earth  are  dug. 

So  many  different  kinds  of  foffils  as   there  are,  fo  many  va- 
rious names  have  their  mines,  viz.  gold-mines,  filver- mines, 
copper-mines,  iron-mines,  coal-mines,  falt-mines,  and  fuch 
as  produce  gems,  &c. 
The  mod  celebrated  gold  and  filver  mines,  are 

1.  Thofe  of  Pfru  and  Castella  del  Oro,  which  are 
the  richeft  in  the  world,  yielding  gold  and  filver  in  abun- 
dance, and  not  being  deditute  of  other  metals;  infomuch 
that  the  natives  of  Peru  and  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  boad,  that 
this  kingdom  was  founded  upon  gold  and  diver.  [See  the 
article  Peru.] 

Girav a,  a  Spanifli  writer,  affirms,  that  there  were  formerly 
mines  about  the  town  of  Quitto,  which  produced  more  gold 
than  earth.  And,  when  the  Spaniards  made  their  fird  ex- 
pedition into  this  golden  country,  they  found  feveral  houfes, 
efpecially  in  the  regal  city  Cufco,  which  were  all  covered 
over  within  and  without  with  plates  of  maffy  gold.  And  the 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  forces  not  onlv  wore  filver  armour, 
but  all  their  arms  were  made  of  pure  gold.  The  mod  rich 
and  advantageous  mine  of  filver  is  in  the  mountains  of  Po- 
tofi,  where  20,000  labourers  are  daily  employed  to  dig  it. 
Thefe  mines  produce  that  vafi  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  receives  out  of  Ame7ica  every  year, 
to  the  mortification  of  other  kings  and  potentates  ;  and 
which  he  therefore  keeps  fortified,  with  drong  forts  and 
garrifons. 

2.  There  are  excellent  rich  mines  of  filver  in  the  Japan 
Islands,  whence  they  are  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  theSil- 
ver  Iflands.  There  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  gold  found  there, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  rich  as  formerly. 

3.  There  were  more  plentiful  gold  mines  formerly  in  Ara- 
bia,  than  at  prefent. 

4.  In  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  China,  there  are 
fome  tilver-mines. 

5.  in  Guinea  there  are  feveral  mountains  that  produce  gold, 
but  they  are  remote  from  the  fhore,  and  the  gold  dud  that  is 
brought  from  thence,  is  not  dug  out  of  the  ground,  but  ga- 
thered up  and  down  by  the  natives.  Their  inland  kings  are 
however  laid  each  to  poffefs  his  mine,  the  product  of  which 
he  fells  to  the  neighbouring  merchants,  and  they  again  to 
others,  'till  it  reaches'the  lea-coaft,  where  it  is  exchanged 
with  the  Europeans. 

6.  In  Monomotapa,  there  are  found  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  aifo  in  Angola,  both  of  which  are  thought  to 
be  parts  of  one  continued  vein. 

7.  Germany  excels  the  red  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
for  plenty  of  mines,  of  which  fome  produce  fmall  quantities 
of  gold,  others  abundance  of  filver,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  copper,  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  antimony. 

8.  Sweden' 
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8  Swkdf.n  is  enriched  with  the  bed  copper-mine  of  any 
hitherto  difcovered,  it  is  in  a  vaft  high  mountain,  which 
thev  call  Kopperbeig,  out  of  which  as  much  copper  is  dug  as 
makes  up  a  third  part  of  the  kings  revenue.  Here  are  alio 
numerous. iron  mines,  and  lorn,  hlver-mmes,  but  the  latter 
fcarcely  defray  the  expence  of  digging  them  _  .'..'•, 
n  There  are  mines  of  precious  ltones  round  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  alio  in  Congo  (where  there"  is  a  filver-mine, 
andfo  much  marble,  that  the  earth  under-ground  is  thought 
to  be  all  marble)  and  in  Pkru,  about  Portovigo,  in  Sma- 
ragdina,  and  in  Guiana,  near  the  coait  of  which  there 
isafmall  ifland  called  St.  Maria,  which  yields  a  pretty  deal . 
of  "old,  if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  there  is  a  mine  which  yields  precious  ltones, 
particularly  diamonds  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  now  dug 
jo.  In  Chili  there  are  mines  yielding  gold,  diver,  and 
"ems,  but  the  warlike  inhabitants,  fetting  more  by  iron- 
weapons  than  gold  or  fiiver,  have  partly  killed,  and  partly 
driver,  away,  the  Spaniards,  and  demolished  the  mines  [hat 
were  but  newly  begun. 

j  i.  The  ifland  of  Madagascar  abounds  in  iron  and  tin, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fiiver,  a  little  gold,  but  no  lead. 
Wherefore  the  natives  value  leaden  fpoons  above  lilver  ones. 
12.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  it  is  reported,  that  there  are 
rich  mines  of  gold,  fiiver,  brals,  and  iron,  and  that  the  king 
in  one  year,  (viz.  in  l6iO)  received  into  his  treaiure  iooo 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  _ 

,-j,  ln  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  Java,  Hispa- 
BiOLA,  CUBA,  and  others,  there  are  found  mines  of  gold, 
fiiver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and,  in  the  mountains  of  Siam, 
there  are  got  gold,  fiiver,   and  tin. 

14..  There  are  mines  of  fait  in  Poland  at  Pochnia,  four 
miles  from  Cracow  (where  large  lumps  of  tranlparent  white 
fait  are  cut  out  of  the  ground)  in  Traksvlvaimia,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  and  in  places  near  the  Caspian  SJEA, 
not  far  from  the  river  WoLGA,  over  again  ft  the  ifland  ivis- 
towaT,  where  the  Ruifians  dig  their  fait  and  boil  it  to  a 
more  pu're  fubftance,  and  afterwards  tranfport  it  to  all  pares 
cf  Ruffia.  In  Cu»A  there  is  a  whole  mountain  of  fait. 
AH  th  '  1  muntains  in  the  ifland  of  Ormus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peril  in  gulpb  are  of  felt,  which  may  be  gathered  in  any 
_  oi  tne(J£  j,,  fuch  great  quantities,  that  the  very  walls  of 
their  houfes  are  built  or  cryftalline  fait.  In  a  valley  in  Peru, 
about  eighteen  miles  fiom  Lima  to  the  northward,  are  found 
deep  and  large  pits  of  fait,  where  every  one  may  take  away 
what  quantity  he  pleafes,  becaufe  it  continually  increafeth, 
and  feemeth  impoflible  to  be  exhaufted.  Ln  Africa  there 
is  no  other  fait  ufed,  but  fuch  as  is  dug  out  of  pits  or  quar- 
ries, like  marble,  of  a  white,  greenifh,  or  afh  colour.  All 
India  fetch  their  fait  from   the  great  falt-mines  of  Bagna- 

ftAR  in  CoROMANDEL,    &C. 

In  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Flintshire,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  confiderable  lead-mines,  and  fome  copper. 
Cornwall  abounds  with  tin- mines.  Sussex,  Somer- 
setshire, with  iron,  See.  Scotland  and  Ireland  alio, 
and  the  British  Plantations  in  North  America, 
have  numerous  mines,  many  of  which  are  wrought  to  great 
advantage. 

Of  the  Generation  of  Mines. 

Mines  are  commonly  found  in  high  mountains,  becaufe  the 
heat  does  concenter  and  unite  better  there  than  in  low 
grounds,  and  confequently  there  is  a  ftronger  fermentation  for 
the  production  of  metals. 

The  hardieft,  the  weightieft,  and  moft  compact  metal?,  are 
generated,  when  by  fermentation  there  has  been  an  entire  fe- 
paration  of  the  grofs  parts  ;  for  they  are  only  a  coagulation 
of  very  fubtile  particles,  and  a  ftrict  union  of  thefe  very  fmall 
pores. 

Metals  lie  in  mines  very  often  like  great  trees,  which  fpread 
their  branches  towards  all  fides  ;  whence  it  is,  that  many  have 
thought  they  were  nourished  as  plants  and  animals,  by  juices 
which  run  and  circulate  in  the  veins  or  veffels  fuppofed  to  be 
within  them;  but,  if  the  thing  be  examined  narrowly,  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  thefe  branches  of  metals  (which 
are  called  veins  by  thofe  who  deal  in  mines)  happened  only 
by  the  running  of  the  metallic  matter  through  feveral  fmall 
canals,  before  it  was  coagulated  ;  which  may  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fermentation  that  fwells  the  matter,  and  forces 
it  to  open  the  circumadjacent  earth  in  divers  places.  This 
fermentation  alio  raifes  very  often  (even  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  there  is  any  metal)  firings  of  fome  marca 
fite  or  metallic  earth,  which  is  taken  as  a  great  fign  of  metals 
by  thofe  who  fearch  after  them. 

Becaufe  it  would  be  a  very  laborious  and  unpleafant  work  to 
dig  for  metals,  without  fome  reafonable  aifurance  of  finding 
them;  therefore  fome  have  ftudied  to  know  the  feveral  cha- 
racleriitics,  by  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  places  do  afford  mines. 

There  are,  indeed,  fometimes  mines,  whofe  veins  appear  in 
the  very  furface  of  the  earth,  (o  that  none  can  doubt  of  find- 
ing them.  [See  Africa.]  But,  if  none  others  were  fought 
after,  we  fliould  not  have  fuch  abundance  of  metals.     Some 
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therefore  of  the  following  marks   may  be  added  to  thofe  al- 
ready given  for  difcovering  mines. 

Firltj  It  is  to  be  confidercd  whether  the  ridges  and  tops  of 
mountains,  their  chinks,  cavities,  or  pits  digged  in  them,  do 
yield  any  marcafices,  or  pieces  of  metal  ;  for  that  is  a  fign 
there  is  a  mine  fomewhere  about :  and,  to  find  out  the  place, 
you  mud:  follow  the  filing,  or  track,  of  thefe  marcafites. 
Another  fign  of  a  neighbouring  mine  is,  when  there  are  found, 
in  the  fand  of  any  rivulet,  or  fpring,  fmall  pieces  of  marcafites  j 
for  thofe  have  beencarned  off  bythewaters,  whichcommonly 
come  out  of  mountains;  andfo,  by  tracing  the  rivulet  or 
water  to  it's  head,  you  may  come  at  lalt  to  the  mine  itfelf. 
A  third  mark  of  a  mine  is,  when  abundance  of  hot  waters,  or 
waters  which  have  a  mineral  taltc,  flow  from  a  mountain,  or 
any  other  place  :  for  the  places  where  metals  are  generated 
are  always  invironed  with  thefe  waters,  which  is  the  occafion 
of  no  fmail  trouble  and  difficulty  to  thofe  who  dig  in  mines. 
A  fourth  fign  of  a  mountain's  having  a  mine  in  it  is,  when  it 
is  bare  and  barren,  without  trees,  and  having  very  few  plants 
upon  it ;  or  when  thole  that  grow  there  are  pale,  and  with- 
out any  frefh  colour:  for  the  mineral  vapours  which  arife 
through  the  pores  of  this  mountain,  burn  the  roots  of  thefe 
plants. 

Indeed,  fometimes  metals  are  found  in  very  green  and  fertile 
mountains,  where  there  are  many  trees,  and  other  plants  ;  for 
the  metallic  vapours  do  either  arife  there  in  alefs  quantity,   or 
are  of  a  different  nature,   and  fo  do  not  hinder  the  growth  of 
piants  in  thefe  mountains:  or,  perhaps,   the  mines  lie  at  the 
bottom,  of  them,  or    may  be  covered  with  fome  hard  ftone, 
which  intercepts  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours  from  the  plants. 
Finally,  fome  very  fkilful  in  mines  pretend  to  knew,  whether 
there  be  any  in  a  mountain,   by  adverting  to  the  reflection  of 
the  fun- beams.   There  being  fomuch  waier  in  mines,  which 
neceflarily  mult  be  drawn  off,  therefoie  they  commonly  rather 
begin  at  the  foot   of  the   mountain  than  at  the  top,  becaufe 
the  waters  may  this  way  be  more  eafily  diain.ed. 
Then   they  dig  a    vault   hear  to  the  foot   of  the  mountain, 
which  ought  to  be  continued,   in  a  firaight  line,  the  neareft 
way  to  the  body  of  the  mine;  but  many  do  often  amufethem- 
felves  with  the  fmall  veins  of  the  metal  which  they  meet  with, 
and  upon  that  account  leave  the  right  way,  and  fo  both  lofe 
their   time,  and    fpoil  their  woik  :   befides  that,   they  expofe 
themfelves  to  gieat  danger ;   for  they  ihake  the   foft    {tones, 
which,   by  this  means,  fall  down  in  great  quantity,  filling  up 
what  they  had  digged,  and  fometimes  crufhing  the  very  work- 
men.     To  avoid  this  accident,   they  ufe   to  prop  the  roofs  of 
their  vaults,  or  rooms  which  they  dig,  with  great  rafters  of 
wood,   tc   prevent  the  falling  of  the  loofe  earth   and  {tones, 
and  then  they  woik  by  proper  inftiuments  for  loolening  the 
metal  itfelf. 

Metals  differ  from  other  minerals  in  being  malleable,  which 
the  others  are  not. 

They  are  accounted  feven,  gold,  fiiver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  quickfilver  ;  this  lait  is  not  malleable  of  itfelf,  but 
is  fo  mingled  with  the  others,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  feed 
of  metals. 

Affrologers  have  conceived  that  there  was  fo  great  an  affinity 
and  correlpondence  between  the  feven  metals  beforenamed 
and  the  feven  planets,  that  nothing  happened  to  the  one  but 
the  other  fhared  in  it ;  they  made  this  correfpondence  to  hap- 
pen through  an  infinite  number  of  little  bodies,  that  pafs  to 
and  from  each  of  them  ;  and  they  fuppofe  the  corpufcles  to 
be  fo  figured,  that  they  can  eafily  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  planet  and  metal  they  reprelent,  but  cannot  enter  into 
other  bodies,  becaufe  their  pores  are  not  figured  properly  to 
receive  them  ;  or  elfe,  if  they  do  chance  to  get  admittance 
into  other  bodies,  they  Cannot  fix  and  flay  there  to  contribute 
any  nourifhment ;  for  they  imagine  that  the  metal  is  nou- 
rifhed  and  perfected  by  the  influence  that  comes  from  it's  pla- 
net, and  fo  the  planet  again  the  fame  from  the  metal. 
For  thefe  reafons  they  have  given  thefe  feven  metals  the  names 
of  the  feven  planets,  each  according  as  they  are  governed  : 
and  fo  have  called  gold  the  fun,  fiiver  the  moon,  iron  A^ars, 
quickfilver  Mercury,  tin  Jupiter,  copper  Venus,  and  lead 
Saturn. 

They  have  likewife  fancied  that  each  of  thefe  planets  has  his 
day  apart  to  diftribute  liberally  his  influence  on  our  hemi- 
fphere :  and  fo  they  tell  us  that,  if  we  work  upon  fiiver  on 
Monday,  iron  onTuefday,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  we  lhall  attain 
our  end  much  better  than  on  other  days. 
Again,  they  have  taught  us  that  the  feven  planets  do  every 
one  govern  fome  particular  principal  part  of  our  bodies;  and, 
becaufe  the  metals  do  reprefent  the  planets,  they  muft  needs 
be  mighty  fpecinc  in  curing  the  diftempers  of  thofe  parts, 
and  keeping  them  in  good  plight.  Thus  they  have  afiigned 
the  heart  to  gold,  the  head  to  fiiver,  the  liver  to  iron,  the 
lungs  to  tin,  the  reins  to  copper,  and  the  fpieen  to  lead. 
1  has  you  fee,  in  fhort,  what  fome  of  the  moft  fober  aftro- 
logers  do  fancy  concerning  metals;  and  they  draw  conlequences 
from  hence  which  it  would  be  too  long  here  to  relate.  I  have 
told  you  wh2t  the  fobereft  among  them  fay  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  fo  abfurd  as  what  fome  of  them  would  have  us  believe. — 
But  this  has  been  judged  by  the  moft  efteemed  philofophers 
mere  whim  and  enthuliafm. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs,  if  we  could  be  fatisfied  that  experience  confirm- 
ed what  tfiefe  perfons  have  offered  to  maintain,  we  might 
then  have  reafon  to  think  there  were  fome  likelihood  in  their 
doctrine,  although  their  principles  were  found  to  be  alto- 
gether falfe ;  but  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  their 
opinion,  and  we  find  it  every  day  plain  enough,  that  the  fa- 
culties and  virtues  are  utterly  falfe  which  they  attribute  to 
the  planets  and  metals.  The  metals,  indeed,  are  of  good 
ufe  in  medicine,  and  excellent  remedies  may  be  drawn  from 
them  ;  but  their  effects  may  better  be  explicated  by  caufes 
near  at  hand  than  the  ftars. 

Working  in  metal  is  very  ancient,  even  from  the  firft  age  of 
the  world  ;  in  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Mofes,  they  had  got  the  art  of  working  with  a 
hammer,  and  they  knew  how  to  make  utenfils  of  tin  and  iron. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  time  of  that  lawgiver,  they 
practifed  chemiftry,  becaufe  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  under 
Aaron,  made  themfelves  a  golden  calf;  and  Mofes,  after  he 
came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  great  wrath  againft  the 
people,  reduces  this  calf  to  afhes  ;  which  was,  we  may  rea- 
sonably fuppofe,  done  by  diffolution  and  precipitation,  and 
mercury.  See  the  articles  Metals,  Metallurgy,  Mi- 
nerals,  MlNEROJLOGY. 

'Remarks. 

•  As  land  produces  more  or  lefs  corn  according  to  it's  goodnefs 
or  fertility,  and  the  labour  employed  in  manuring  it ;  fo  the 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  tin,  filver,  Sec.  produce 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  richnefs  cf  the  veins,  and  of 
the  labour  of  digging,  drawing  off  the  waters,  melting,  re- 
fining, &c.  The  labour  of  the  filver  miners  is  the  deareft, 
by  reafon  of  the  danger  and  mortality  attending  it  ;  and  the 
filver  miners  are  efteemed  to  live,  at  a  medium,  but  five  or 
fix  years  in  that  labour. 

The  value  of  metals  is  like  every  thing  elfe,  proportionable 
to  the  land  and  labour  that  enters  into  their  production  ;  and 
the  price  of  them  varies  according  to  the  demand  and  con- 
fumption,  which  depends  principally  on  the  fancy  and  man- 
ner of  living  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 
If  all  the  tin  that  is  drawn  annually  out  of  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  which  commonly  fells  at  London  for  about 
100,000 1.  has  every  year  a  conftantconfumption  and  vent,  the 
land  and  labour  that  enter  into  it's  production  are  equal  to  the 
land  and  labour  that  produce  any  other  quantity  of  commo- 
dities which  fell  for  100,000 1. 

But  if  every  body  rejected  the  ufe  of  tin,  and  made  ufe  of 
earthern  ware  inftead  of  it,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  in  efteem, 
and  to  have  a  value,  and  the  tin  adventurers  would  difcon- 
tinue  the  work  of  the  tin  mines. 

Let  us  fuppofe  in  a  ftate  without  foreign  trade,  that  a  regular 
and  uniform  quantity  of  copper  is  annually  dug  out  of  the 
mines  for  the  common  ufes  of  life,  as  pots,  kettles,  pans,  and 
kitchen  ware,  to  replace  the  quantity  of  copper  which  is  yearly 
confumed  by  fire,  or  worn  away,  and  then  that  copper  is  be- 
gun to  be  made  ufe  of  as  money  ;  this  additional  demand  of 
copper  will  make  it  dearer,  and  encourage  the  digging  out  of 
the  mines  more  of  it  than  ufual,  and  there  will  be  more  cop- 
per yearly  required  to  replace  that  which  is  confumed. 
All  ordinary  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  &c. 
are  confumed  by  fire,  the  computation  of  the  land  and  labour 
that  goes  to  their  production.  See  the  article  Labour. 
But  filver  and  gold  are  not  confumed  by  fire,  and  they  wear 
out  fo  flowly  by  friction  and  attrition,  that  they  may  be 
efteemed  permanent  metals  in  this  regard,  as  well  for  their 
other  qualities,  as  their  volume,  fubdivifion  without  wafte, 
the  impoinbility  of  falfifying  them,  &c.  They  feem  beft 
fitted  of  any  metals  or  commodities  to  ferve  for  money. 
If  there  were  conftantly  an  equal  demand  and  confumption  in 
a  ftate  of  corn  and  wool,  there  would  be  alfo  a  conftant  pro- 
portion of  value  between  them,  fuppofing  alfo  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  each  to  be  conftantly  produced. 

In  this  cafe,  a  meafure  of  wheat  would  always  bear  a  conftant 
proportion  of  value  to  a  pound  of  wool  ;  and  an  accomptant 
might,  by  imagining  aliquot  parts,  find  out  a  common  mea- 
fure to  know  how  much  wool  is  worth  fo  much  wheat. 
But,  in  regard  the  confumption  of  thefe  and  all  other  com- 
modities, as  well  as  their  quantities  in  a  ftate,  vary  frequently, 
or  rather  conftantly,  no  accomptant  or  algebraift  can  fix  any 
proprortion  of  value  between  them. 

Money  alone  (I  do  not  here  confider  what  is  ufed  for  money) 
naturally  finds  out  this  proportion,  and  the  quantity  of  money 
which  is  brought  to  market  to  barter  for  each  kind  of  com- 
modity, readily  fixes  the  proportion  of  value  that  is  between 
them  all,  Quae  eadem  uni  tertio  funt  eadem  inter  fe.  Every 
body  who  biings  his  moijey  to  market  knows  what  money 
he  has  to  lay  out,  or,  at  ieaft,  what  he  intends  to  lay  out 
for  the  expence  of  that  day. 

The  working  of  mines  is  undertaken  either  by  private  per- 
fons, or  by  companies  of  fuch,  or  by  corporations  endowed 
with  certain  privileges,  as  the  Mine- Adventurers,  Sec, 

Further    Remarks. 

The  fubftance  of  what  has  been  fuggefted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mining,  feems  to  be  reducible  to  what  follows,  viz. 


There  is  not  any  method  that  appears  fo  conducive  towards 
effectually  carrying  on  works  of  mining  and  fmelting,  as  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  in  Sweden;  there  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  commifiioners,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  there  is  in  this  kingdom  a  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  where  the  principal  branches  are  under  theniceft 
regulations  imaginable  :  they  have  two  perfons  who  are  prin- 
cipally employed,  and  under  whofe  direction  are  put  all  the 
machine  works  belonging  to  their  mines;  thefe  again  have 
mechanics  under  them,  who  are  very  induftrious,  and  con- 
tinually aiming  at  fome  improvements  ;  then,  in  order  to 
promote  difcoveries,  they  appoint  people  in  every  provfnee 
and  county,  who  are  called  minor  metal  fearchers ;  becaufe 
their  daily  employment  and  conftant  bufinefs,  is  to  furvey  the 
grounds,  and  examine  the  mountains,  for  all  kind  of  metal- 
line ores,  minerals,  veins,  beds,  &c. 

Whatever  difcoveries  happen  to  be  made  by  thefe,  they  are 
inftantly  reported  to  the  grand  board  ;  to  which,  if  they  feem 
likely  to  prove  beneficial,  orders  are  iffued  out  immediately, 
and  miners  are  fet  to  work  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner : 
after  the  fame  method  are  all  the  other  branches  of  this  fci- 
ence  carried  on,  in  which  the  fame  fpirit  prevails. 
In  order  to  facilitate  and  accomplifh  the  perfection  of  this 
fcience,  and  to  range  it's  laws  in  fuch  a  juft  order,  fo  as  to 
render  the  whole  into  a  compleat  body  of  mining  and  fmelt- 
ing, the  following  method,  we  apprehend,  will  not  appear 
irrational  or  impracticable. 

1.  Both  mining  and  fmelting  fhould  be  treated  in  an  hiftorical 
manner:  a  juft  account  of  them  fhould  be  brought  down 
from  the  earlieft  ages  to  this  prefent  time,  in  which  particular 
notice  fhould  be  taken,  what  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  what  declenfions  and  decays  it  has  fuffered,  and  in  what 
ages  and  in  what  nations,  they  have  happened. 

2.  A  true  theory  muft  be  eftablifhed  :  the  fymptoms,  which 
by  experience  have  been  confirmed  to  be  characteriftics,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  fhould  be  laid  down  in  their  proper  order; 
the  rationale  of  them  be  given  ;  thofe  that  are  equivocal  rang- 
ed under  one  clafs,  and  thofe  that  are  univocal  or  pathognom- 
ic under  another  :  it  fhould  be  fhewn  likewife,  how  they 
are  dependent  upon  each  other,  or  how  one  is  the  neceffary 
confequent  of  the  other  :  taking  care,  that  the  whole  be  de- 
monftrated  in  fuch  a  plain  and  eafy  manner,  that  it  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  be  adapted  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  though 
founded  upon  an  exact  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  ;  fo  that 
a  proper  regard  is  to  be  taken,  that  nothing  is  afferted,  but 
what  may,  and  is  made  evident  from  the  fame  principles. 

3.  All  the  branches  of  the  mechanical  part  of  mining,  or  the 
various  ways  of  working  under- ground,  fhould  be  familiarly 
particularized,  and  made  as  clear  as  poffible  ;  the  different 
methods  of  different  countries  be  faithfully  reprefented  ;  for 
from  every  one  of  them  fomething  may  be  collected,  towards 
improving  our  own  :  wherefore  we  muft  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  tools,  which,  with  all  curious  under-ground  ftruc- 
tures,  fhould  be  delineated  in  a  lively  and  intelligible  manner 
upon  copper-plates. 

4.  Draughts  of  all  machines  appertaining  to  mine-works, 
fhould,  in  like  manner,  be  exactly  exhibited  upon  copper- 
plates :  in  this  branch  we  need  not  be  afhamed  to  borrow 
from  foreigners ;  amongft  thofe  that  have  been  invented  by 
the  Swedes,  we  fhall  find  a  great  many  worthy  of  our  obfer- 
vation  5  for  they  have  excelled  all  other  nations,  particu- 
larly in  one,  which,  in  all  refpects,  anfwer  the  end  in  a 
very  furprizing  manner,  without  the  affiftance  of  ropes  ;  as 
is  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Swedenborg,  in  his  Regno 
Subterraneo. 

5.  As  the  mineral  veins  of  one  country  differ  from  thofe  of 
another  ;  for  inftance  fake,  we  will  mention  two  of  the  moft 
material :  veins  on  the  continent  are  in  long  ranges  and  rakes, 
they  are  not  there  liable  to  bars  or  out-cuts;  they,  therefore, 
moft  commonly  run  pretty  ftrait  and  certain,  for  as  many 
miles  as  the  courfe  of  the  mountains  will  admit  of;  they  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  beds  and  bellies  in  their  mines, 
which  are  moft  commonly  called  Pipe-works :  fo  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  iflands,  the  ranges  or  rakes  are  feldom  found  to 
run  in  ftrait  lines ;  their  veins  are  very  uncertain,  feldom  con- 
tinue long  ;  they  are  frequently  impeded  with  bars  or  out- 
cuts  of  the  rocks,  and  the  ore  is  too  often  found  in  bellies  and 
pipe-works  :  in  fine,  they  have  fcarce  any  thing  alike  or 
common  with  thofe  on  the  continent,  except  the  underfets, 
which  are  generally  the  fame  in  moft  places. 

The  fame  uncertainty  and  irrregularity  holds  good,  and  ex- 
tends itfelf  even  to  the  very  rocks  and  mountains,  which  in 
this  kingdom  are  different,  in  different  counties  ;  thofe  in 
Flintfhire  are  moft  commonly  foft,  thofe  in  Montgomeryfhire 
hard,  and  thofe  in  Cardiganfhire  are  in  no  refpect  like  thofe 
of  either  place  ;  thefe  differences  are  ever  to"  be  cautioufly 
weighed  and  confidered,  for  they  occafion  a  different  method 
of  fcrutiny  and  examination,  as  well  as  a  different  one  of 
working;  nor  can  we  borrow  any  light  from  our  neighbours 
into  this  affair,  the  picture  muft  abfolutely  be  taken  from 
the  original  :  therefore,  if  any  author  fhould  attempt  to  write 
a  diftinct  treatife  of  this  art,  and  defcribe  the  particular  me- 
thod of  working  which  ought  to  be  purfued  in  a  particular 
county  or  foil,  before  he  can  pretend  to  render  fuch  an  under- 
5  taking 
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taking  complete  and  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  profi- 
fcientsof  the  place  he  defigns  it  for ;   he  muft  furvey  the  nv - 
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neral  mountains  very  carefully,  that  he  may  be  able  to  com 
pole  his  Geographia  Subterranea  in  a  correft  and  fkilful  man 
nerj  for,  if  this  is  not  done,  how  can  he  be  fuppofed  t< 
form  his  maps  exactly  true  ?  How  will  he  be  able  to  delcribe 
the  Jabouriiv  part  ?  How  will  he  be  capable  of  diftingmlh- 
in*  the  promifing  fymptoms  from  thole  that  are  otherwife  ? 
How  will  he  manifeft  the  product  of  the  mountains,  and 
point  out  the  way  bv  which  they  may  be  worked  to  the  beft 
advantage?  Yet  alUheie  things  muft  be  diligently  obferved, 
and  punctually  profecuted  ;  thefe  rules  muft  be  finely  re- 
garded  by  every  writer  that  defigns  his  labour  to  benefit  the 
nation,  to  ferve  the  proprietor,  and  to  inftruct  the  ignorant. 
In  fine*  he  muft  follow  the  example  of  the  accurate  coaft- 
furveyor,  that  not  only  points  out  the  fafeft  roads  and  har- 
bours, but  likewife  manifeftsthe  dangerous  fhoals  and  rocks ; 
therefore,  let  the  fubterranean  geographer  defcribe  the  bar- 
ren, as  well  as  the  fertile  mountain,  for  by  that  he  will  give 
us  to  underftand  the  promifing  ore-bearing  figns,  and  vice 
verfa ;  for  a  good  guide  ought  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  main  road*  through  which  he  is  to  conduit  his  traveller, 
but  he  fhould  alfo  know  the  bye  ones,  that  he  may  not  be  at 
a  lofs  to  get  into  the  main  one,  if  by  any  accident  he  fhould 
happen  to  be  thrown  out  of  it. 

6.  When  he  comes  to  the  fmelting  part,  he  muft  lay  down  a 
general  hiftory  of  the  produce  of  nature  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth  ;  he  muft  give  us  a  defcription  of  the  various  forts 
of  ores  and  minerals,  by  fhewing  us  not  only  the  different 
properties  which  efl'entially  diftinguifh  one  fpecies  from  ano- 
ther, but  likewife  the  diverfity  that  may  be  found  in  each 
fpecie  ;  thefe,  according  to  their  feveral  degrees  and  natures, 
are  to  be  diftributed  into  proper  claffes,  divided  and  fubdi- 
vided  under  proper  heads ;  giving  to  each  it's  infeparable  cha- 
racteriftics,  whereby  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  reft;  telling 
us  how  and  where  they  are  commonly  found,  what  appear- 
ances they  afford  when  analyzed,  what  principles  they  are 
compofed  of,  what  mixed  bodies  they  are  incorporated  with, 
what  compofitions  and  fluxes  are  moft  fuitable  to  them,  to 
free  them  from  other  heterogeneous  mixture,  and  fet  at  li- 
berty their  pureft  contents :  in  fine,  it  muft  be  fet  forth  after 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  treated,  and  what  difcoveries 
have  been  made  in  this  refpedt  in  different  ages  ;  exhibiting 
exact  draughts  of  furnaces  that  are  and  have  been  ufed  in  fo- 
reign countries  as  well  as  in  our  own,  that  choice  may  be 
made  of  thofe  that  are  the  beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe ;  point- 
ing out  their  perfections  and  imperfections,  that  they  may  be 
farther  improved,  as  the  artift  (hall  have  occafion. 

7.  The  mine  and  mineral  manufactures  are  fully  to  be  treat- 
ed of,  the  materials  that  all  are  compofed  of  be  regiftered  ; 
how  they  are  produced,  and  after  what  manner  they  are  ob- 
tained in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  common  way  of  fmelt- 
ing, muft  be  clearly  fet  forth :  thefe  would  make  a  confider- 
able  article  in  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  ; 
for  the  materials  of  thofe  commodities  are  to  be  met  with  in 
great  abundance,  in  feveral  parts  of  this  country. 

8.  The  whole  work  muft  be  concluded,  with  giving  corn- 
pleat  inftructions  on  the  art  of  affaying  metalline  and  mineral 
orec  in  fmall  quantities  [fee  the  article  Assay]  ;  nothing  here 
fhould  be  omitted,  which  can  in  any  fhape  be  conducive  to 
this  purpofe,  for  it  is  of  very  great  and  material  concern. 

If  a  treatife  fhould  be  executed,  that  laid  out  a  plain  plan, 
founded  upon  a  folid  theory,  the  whole  confirmed  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  experiments,  it  might  reafonably  be  expected,  that 
mining  and  fmelting  would  undoubtedly  raife  their  head  ; 
it  might  juftly  be  concluded,  that  thefe  two  arts  would  foon 
come  into  a  flourifhing  ftate  in  this  kingdom;  that  they 
would  in  a  few  years  gain  the  afcendancy,  even  over  thofe 
where  the  mines  are  worked  to  the  greateft  perfection  yet 
known. 
MINORCA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fituate 
about  100  miles  fouth  of  the  coaft  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  and 
about  20  miles  eaft  of  the  ifland  Majorca,  and  is  30  miles 
long  and  12  broad. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  of  feveral  kinds  ;  that  of  the  hills 
and  upper  grounds,  is  of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to 
black.  It  is  light,  fine,  and  extremely  fertile;  and,  though 
it  is  very  thinly  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  yet  pro 
duces  tolerable  crops  with  very  little  cultivation.  It  has  a 
fmall  intermixture  of  fand,  which  difpofes  it  to  feparate  free- 
ly before  the  plough  ;  a  quality  very  advantageous  to  the 
Minorquins,  as  it  faves  them  a  world  of  labour  as  well  as 
expence. 

The  foil  of  the  plains  is  far  lefs  fertile  than  that  of  the  rifing 
grounds.  It  is  cold  and  clayey,  and  equally  unfit  for  agri- 
culture and  pafture  ;  and  produces  only  a  four  herbage,  that 
is  exceflively  diftafteful  to  cattle,  great  plenty  of  fpart  (a  kind 
of  rufhes)  in  many  places,  a  variety  of  weeds.  Thevallies, 
indeed,  have  been  enriched  by  the  earth  that  has  been  waffl- 
ed on  them  from  the  adjoining  hills  to  a  great  depth :  but  the 
hills  have  been  impoverifhed  by  the  fame  means,  and  in  the 
fame  proportion.  However,  we  frequently  fee  ftone-walls, 
that  have  probably  ftood  many  ages,  run  acrofs  the  fides  of 
the  hills  to  detain  the  foil ,  and  fuch  hills  yield  good  crops  to 
Vol.  II. 


the  very  fummit,  which  muft  otherwife  have  had  their  rocr.j 
entrails  laid  bare,  as  is  viiible,  wherever  this  caution  has  beeji 
neglected. 

Iron  ore  is  fo  plentifully  difperfed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  that  it  is  not  lurpiizing  we  find  it  in  Minorca.  It's 
ferruginous  colour  and  great  weight  diftinguifh  it,  in  many 
flat  mafies,  of  from  four  to  ten  inches  diameter,  in  moft  parts 
of  the  ifland.  But  it  is  not  converted  to  any  ufe  here,  ci- 
ther on  account  of  it'sunfitnefs  to  make  iron  alone,  the  fear- 
city  of  fuel,  or  the  want  of  fkill  in  the  natives. 
But  of  lead  ore  here  is  a  mine  at  St.  Puig,  which  has  been 
worked  to  advantage  within  thefe  40  years,  and  the  ore  lent 
into  France  and  Spain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  potteries  of  thole 
countries.  The  proprietor  difcontinued  his  work  on  fome 
fmall  difcouragement ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe 
people  are  of  all  mankind  the  moft  eafily  put  out  of  conceit 
with  an  undertaking,  that  does  not  bring  them  in  mountains 
of  prefent  gain,  or  that  admits  of  the  flighteft  probability 
of  difappointing  their  moft  fanguine  expectations  :  nor  will 
their  purfe  admit  of  many  difappointments  ;  and  thus  their 
poverty  co-operating  with  their  natural  defpondence  and 
love  of  eafe,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  their  backwardnefs  to 
engage  in  projects,  though  never  fo  promifing,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  private  fortune,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
commerce  of  their  country.  This  lead  ore  went  under  the 
name  of  Vernis  among  the  natives,  as  it  was  wholly  ufed  by 
the  potters  in  varnifhing  and  glazing  their  earthen  veftels. 
There  are  few  exports  of  any  account,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  their  neighbours  for  near  one  third  of  their  corn,  all  their 
oil  and  aguardiente,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  articles  of  lefs 
confideration,  that  nothing  could  preferve  them  from  a  total 
bankruptcy,  but  the  Englifli  money  circulated  by  the  troops, 
which  is  exchanged  for  the  daily  fupplies  of  provifions,  in- 
creafed  by  the  multiplication  of  vineyards,  the  breeding  of 
poultry,  and  the  production  of  vegetables,  in  a  proportion  of 
at  leaft  five  to  one  fince  the  ifland  has  been  in  our  pofTeffion. 
It  will  not  require  many  words  to  enumerate  their  exports: 
they  make  a  fort  of  cheefe,  little  liked  by  the  Englifh,  which 
fells  in  Italy  at  a  very  great  price;  this,  perhaps,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  wool 
they  fend  abroad  may  produce  nine  hundred  pounds  more. 
Some  wine  is  exported,  and,  if  we  add  to  it's  value  that  of 
the  home  confumption,  which  has  every  merit  of  an  export, 
being  nine  parts  in  ten  taken  off  by  the  troops  for  ready 
money,  it  may  well  beeftimated  at  fixteen  thoufand  pounds 
a  year.  In  honey,  wax,  and  fait,  their  yearly  exports  may 
be  about  four  hundred  pounds;  and  this  comes  pretty  near 
the  fum  of  their  exports,  which  we  eftimatc  together  at  eigh- 
teen thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 
A  vaft  balance  lies  againft  them,  if  we  confider  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  articles  they  fetch  from  other  coun- 
tries, for  which  they  muft  pay  ready  cafh.  Here  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  withdraw  fome  things  from  ihe  heap,  fuch  as 
theii  cattle,  fheep,  and  fowls,  on  which  they  get  a  profit; 
for  the  country  does  not  produce  them  in  a  fufiicient  abun- 
dance to  fupply  them,  efpecially  when  we  have  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war  ftationed  there. 

Their  imports  are,  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  fowls,  tobacco,  aguar- 
diente, oil,  rice,  fugar,  fpices,  hard  ware,  and  tools  of  all 
kinds,  gold  and  filver  lace,  chocolate,  or  cacao  to  make  it, 
tobacco,  timber,  plank,  boards,  mill-ftones,  tobacco-pipes, 
playing  cards,  turnery  ware,  feeds,  foap,  faddles,  all  man- 
ner of  cabinet-maker's  work,  iron  fpikes,  nails,  fine  earthen- 
ware, glafs,  lamps,  brafiery,  paper,  and  other  ftationary 
wares,  copperas,  galls,  dye  fluffs,  painters  brufhes,  and 
colours,  mufical  inftruments,  mufic,  and  firings ;  watches, 
wine,  fruit,  all  manner  of  fine  and  printed  linens,  muffins* 
cambrics  and  laces  ;  bottles,  corks,  ftarch,  indigo,  fans, 
trinkets,  toys,  ribbands,  tape,  needles,  pins,  filk,  mohair, 
lanthorns,  cordage,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  drugs,  gloves,  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  fhot  and  lead  ;  hats,  caps,  velvet,  cotton, 
fluffs,  woollen  cloths,  ftockings,  capes,  medals,  veftments, 
luftres,  pictures,  images,  agnus  Dei's,  books,  pardons* 
bulls,  relicks,  and  indigencies, 

Remarks  on   Minorca* 

The  Spanifh  dons  here  are  above  trade,  and  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tives are  unable  to  exercife  it  to  any  purpofe.  Yet  if  this  in- 
fatuated people  would  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  to  make  the 
moft  of  their  native  produce,  a  few  years  induftry  would 
enable  them  to  traffic  with  their  neighbours  to  advantage, 
and  even  to  provide  exports  of  confiderable  value  for  an  Eng- 
lifh market.  To  inftance  in  a  few  ;  the  cotton  fhrub  has 
been  tried  here,  and  fucceeds  to  admiration  :  they  have  fpart 
growing  in  many  places,  in  fufficient  plenty  to  make  all  their 
own  cordage,  and  to  fpare.  The  tunny  fifh  abounds  on  theit 
coaft,  and  they  might  eafily  fall  into  the  method  of  curing 
it  :  by  this  the  French  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  their 
neighbours,  make  a  vaft  advantage. 

They  have  abundance  of  olive-trees,  yet  they  make  no  oil 
of  the  fruit,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  right  method  of 
pickling  it. 

Some  capers  they  pickle  ;  and  might,  from  the  frequency  of 
the  plant,  improve  this  into  a  very  valuable  export. 

4    A  Kemp 
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Hemp  and  flax  do  extremely  well,  and  might  be  increafed, 
and  manufactured  for  exportation.  Their  canes  and  reeds 
are  of  ufc  in  the  clothiers  trade,  but  they  export  none;  and 
they  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  flate,  but  do  not  woik  it. 
It  might  poflibly  anfwer  to  fend  their  cantoon  (lone  to  Eng 
land  as  ballaft ;  but  certainly  their  marble  would  be  a  valuable 
commodity  with  us,  of  which  no  country  can  boaft  a  greater 
quantity  in  proportion,  nor  of  greater  beauty  or  variety,  than 
this  poor  iiland. 

Squills  they  have  in  abundance,  maftic,  aloes,  and  fome  other 
drugs,  which  they  neglect. 

Their  bees  thrive  well,  and  fhould  be  carefully  managed,  and 
increafed  as  much  as  poflible  ;  their  wax  is  inferior  to  none, 
and  their  honey  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  delicate  and 
line  in  a  country  abounding  with  fuch  a  variety  of  aromatic 
plants,  and  is,  therefore,  in  high  efteem  every  where. 
They  raife  a  little  tobacco,  but  feldom  half  the  quantity  they 
con  fume  i  and  they  make  a  kind  of  fnuff,  in  fmail  quantities, 
which  is  in  no  reipect  inferior  to  that  of  Lifbon. 
Their  neighbours  of  Majorca  make  good  advantage  of  their 
plantations  of  faffron,  which  thefe  people  ufe  in  their  cookery, 
and  yet  will  not  take  pains  to  raife  it. 

Their  palm-trees,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  produce 
no  dates ;  and  they  fend  none  of  their  fruit  abroad,  though 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  fupply  us  with  as  good  figs, 
prunes,  almonds,  raiiins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  feveral  o'her  kinds,  as  any  country  in  Europe. 
Hut  we  will  dole  thefe  hints  of  what  an  indullrious  people  might 
do  to  inrich  thtmfelves,  and  this  indolent  generation  of  men 
carelefsly  overlook,  with  the  mention  of  fait,  a  ready-money 
commodity  every-where,  and  of  which  they  might  eafily 
make  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity  they  now  do.  Their 
method  requires  little  trouble.  There  are  a  great  many  places 
on  the  coail  of  the  ifland,  where  the  rock  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  furfaceof  the  fea,  and  is  flat  for  a  great  way  together. 
In  gales  of  wind  the  fea  is  beat  all  over  thefe  levels;  and  the 
falts  have,  by  degrees,  corroded  the  fofter  parts  of  the  {tone, 
and  reduced  it's  face  to  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cavities, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  more  folid  veins,  which  have 
refilled  their  impreflion. 

Thefe  cavities  they  fill  with  water  from  the  fea,  by  means  of 
fcoops,  and  one  day's  fun  fuffices  to  evaporate  the  water,  and 
leaves  the  concreted  fait  dry  in  the  cells.  The  women  and 
children  gather  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry  it  home;  and  the 
cells  in  the  rock  are  filled  as  before. 

Having  inftanced  fome  of  the  natural  produce  of  this  ifland 
flighted  by  the  inhabitants,  which  yet  are  capable  of  being 
improved  into  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce;  we  will 
attempt  an  eftimate  of  the  charge  they  are  at  in  their  impor- 
tations. 

From  authentic  papers,  which  contain  an  exact  account  of 
their  harvefts  for  thirty- feven  years,  it  appears,  that  there 
are  annually  raifed  here  53,501  quarters  of  wheat,  and,  22,683 
of  barley,  one  year  with  another. 

Wheat  is  their  only  bread-corn,  all  their  barley  being  given 
to  their  beafts.  Of  the  1  aft  they  feldom  import  any;  but 
they  have  occafion  for  35,000  quarters  of  wheat  every  year; 
which,  at  nine  fhiilings  each,  amount  to  15,750].  They 
import  oil  yearly  to  the  value  of  io,oool. 
By  an  exact  account  of  their  aguardiente  for  14  years,  we 
find  they  import  annually  of  this  fpirit  a  quantity  that  cofls 
them  9250 1.  allowing  only  10  per  cent,  for  the  profit  of  the 
farmers;  and  this,  at  fix-pence  a  quart,  makes  their  yearly 
confumption  of  this  fpirit  to  be  upwards  of  1540  hogfheads. 
They  import  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  1200 1.  a  year. 
We  may  compute  that  their  imports  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds  do  not  come  to  lefs  than  15,000  1.  It  is 
not  poflible  to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  the  value  of  all  the 
refidue  of  their  imports,  but  we  may  reafonably  fet  them  at 
20,ocol. 

So  that  here  we  have  an  annual  expence  of  71,2001.  from 
which  if  we  deduct  18, 100 1.  the  amount  of  their  exports, 
the  remainder,  53,1001.  fterling,  is  a  clear  balance  of  trade 
againft  them. 

To  enable  thefe  people,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  this  great  balance,  we  are  to  reckon  the  large  fum 
of  money  yearly  brought  into  the  ifland,  and  fpent  among 
them  by  the  troops ;  a  fum  that  falls  but  little  fhort  of  their 
whole  balance;  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to  market  for 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

Every  vintage  produces  18,000  hogfheads  of  wine;  and,  if 
we  allow  for  the  clergy  2000  hogfheads,  and  for  all  the  reft  of 
the  natives  1000,  the  remaining  15,000  hogfheads  are  fold, 
to  the  Englifh,  for  27,825  1.  in  ready  money,  the  price  of  a 
hoofhead,  taken  at  a  medium,  being  35  fhiilings. 
This  is  a  very  confiderable  article  in  their  favour;  and  they 
are  fo  fenfibleof  the  advantage  they  draw  from  their  vineyards, 
that  they  are  continually  enlarging  them  and  increafing  their 
number,  notwithftanding  they  are  taxed  to  near  half  their 

value. 

They  are,  indeed,  tied  down  to  a  fet  price  for  their  red  wine, 
and  the  aforacion,  or  rate,  is  fettled  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
but,  for  the  little  white  wine  they  make,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  drive  their  bargain  as  advantageoufly  as  they  can. 
6' 
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It  is  certain  this  people  can  never  be  rich,  unlef,  they  become 
induftrious ;  the  lea  is  open  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  neigh- 
bours, on  every  fide,  who  thrive  by  a  foreign  commerce,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  can  victual  or  navigate  their  veffels  near 
fo  cheap  as  thefe  flothful  Minorquins,  who  lie  in  the  center 
of  (o  many  trading  ports,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they  can  have 
fo  long  overlooked  their  true  intereft,  and  fullered  themfelves 
to  be  fupplied  with  fo  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  fo- 
reign bottoms. 

1  he  Minorquins  are  naturally  liftlefs,  and,  if  they  contiive 
the  means  to  keep  their  families  from  poverty,  they  are  but 
little  folicitous  to  enquire  into  the  arts  and  manufactures  by 
which  fudden  fortunes  are  acquired  on  every  fide  of  them. 
Tell  them  the  Maltefe  are  inriched  by  the  quantities  of  cum- 
min and  annife-feed  they  export;  remind  them  that  the  plant 
which  produces  the  canary-feed  grows  fpontaneoufly  all  over 
the  ifland  ;  or  that  a  gum  is  produced  from  the  maftic-tree, 
of  very  great  value  abroad  (and  though  this  tree  is  an  incum- 
brance which  they  eagerly  root  out  of  their  grounds)  they 
treat  you  as  a  vifionary,  and,  with  a  fhrug  of  contempt,  feem 
to  thank  heaven  that  they  have  no  turn  to  whims  and  pro- 
jects, but  are  contented  to  jog  on  in  the  plain  track  which 
their  fathers  trod  before  them. 

MISSISSIPPI,  MESS  AS  IPPI,  or  MESCHASIPPI.a 

country  of  North  America,  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north; 
the  Britifh  plantations  on  the  eaft;  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on 
the  fouth ;  and  the  principality  of  New  Mexico  on  the  weft. 
Mifliflippi  river,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  country,  rifes 
in  Canada,  and  runs  to  the  fou'thward,  'till  it  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  large  navigable  river,  faid  to  run 
above  2000  miles;  to  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, the  French  lay  claim,  and  have  poffefled  themfelves  of 
part  of  the  country  ever  ilnce  the  year  17 1 2,  giving  the  river 
the  name  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  country  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  have  made  great  efforts  towards  planting  it,  as  it 
is  a  moft  fruitful  and  defirable  country,  of  vaft  extent ;  though 
the  eaft  part  of  it,  in  reality,  belongs  to  Great-Britain  [fee 
Louisiana,]  and  the  weft  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  planted 
part  of  thefe  countries  long  fince,  and  are  every  day  extend- 
ing their  fettlements  into  ir.  The  French  raifed  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  people  fo  high  in  relation  to  the  immenfe  riches 
that  were  to  be  acquired  by  planting  it,  and  being  fettled  fo 
contiguous  to  the  Spanifh  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  year 
1719,  that  every  one  was  ready  to  throw  his  money  into  the 
flocks,  which  the  company  fold  at  upwards  of  2000-per  cent. 
But  the  government  feized  moft  of  the  money,  and  the  ad- 
venturers were  ruined  ;  which  put  a  flop  to  the  planting  this 
country  at  that  time :  but  it  has  been  encouraged  fince  ;=ancf, 
if  the  Englifh  do  not  oppofe  their  encroachments,  before  they 
are  too  powerful  on  that  fide,  they  are  like  to  be  very  trouble- 
fome  neighbours  to  the  Britifh  plantations. 

Remarks  on  the  Mississippi  before  the  laft  war. 

This  French  Mifliflippi  fcheme,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  South 
Sea  fcheme,  tending  to  the  deftruction  of  fair  and  honourable 
commerce,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  public  credit  of  nations,  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  fhould  notflightly  pafsover  a  matter 
of  this  nature,  in  order  to  guard  pofterity  againft  the  like 
enormous  bubbles. — See  the  articles  Bubbles  and  Actions. 
The  fhort  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  fcheme  is  as  follows, 
viz. 

The  regent  of  France  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
difcharge  the  ftate- bills,  which  amounted  in  value  to  fome 
hundreds  of  millions,  bethought  himfelf,  among  other  expe- 
dients, of  erecting  a  company  that  fhould  have  the  fole  privi- 
lege ofthe  trade  of  Mifliflippi,  a  large  fruitful  country  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Law,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whofe  genius  al- 
ways carried  him  to  the  ftudy  of  trade  and  money,  contrived 
the  plan  of  this  eftablifhment,  which  was  made  in  1717,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  principal  director. 
Every  body  was  admitted  to  fubferibe  to  this  company;  and 
the  flock  firft  propofed  to  be  raifed,  was  only  fixty  millions 
of  livres,  to  be  fubferibed  in  ftate- bills.  Nevertheless,  though 
this  was  no  great  fum,  and  though  the  ftate-bills  might  be 
bought  at  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  difcount,  and  were 
received  at  par,  or  without  any  lofs  in  the  company's  fub- 
fcriptions ;  yet,  at  firft,  people  were  not  forward  to  fubferibe, 
becaufe  they  were  ftill  ignorant  of  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  them  from  the  company. 
The  fixty  millions  being  at  length  completed,  the  flate  en- 
larged the  capital  to  a  hundred  millions,  and  granted  the  com- 
pany the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  produced  four  millions  per 
annum,  for  the  paying  the  intereft  of  the  faid  hundred  mil- 
lions, at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  grant  of  this  farm  gave  fuch  a  fudden  credit  to  the  fub* 
fcribed  bills  (fince  called  actions,  or  fhares)  that  their  price 
rofe  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  Mr.  Law  having  fo  well  ma- 
naged the  farm  of  tobacco,  that  the  company  made  thereby 
confiderable  profits.  Some  time  after  the  actions  fell  even  to 
par,  but  they  rofe  again  in  a  few  days. 
After  this,  a  new  creation  of  actions  was  made,  for  the  fum 
of  25  millions,  which  were  delivered  at  no.  The  compa- 
nies of  India  and  China  were  incorporated  with  that  of  Mif- 
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fiflippi  in  17 19 ;  whereupon  the  price  of  the  adions  rofe  from 
100  to  200.  About  that  time,  the  MifTiilippi  company  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  the  India  company. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  people  of  France  took  a  relifh  to 
thefe  actions,  'till  then  unknown  in  that  kingdom,  and  that 
thev  were  eager  to  lay  out  their  money  this  way,  being  per- 
fuaded  the  company  would  make  great  profits,  which  would 
be  divided  among  the  owners  of  thofe  actions,  Mr.  Law,  in 
concert  with  the  regent,  formed  a  mighty  project  for  enlarging 
the  credit  and  profits  of  this  company.  An  arret  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate  was  publifhed  for  circulating  bank  bills  to  the  value 
of  25  millions  in  the  Miffiffippi  company.  To  this  advantage 
the  ftate  fbortly  afterwards  added  a  grant  of  the  coinage  for 
nine  years,  and  other  fpecious  encouragements. 
Thefe  privileges  made  the  actions  immediately  run  up  to  500; 
but  they  fell  afterwards  to  445,  only  upon  the  news  of  Mr. 
Law's  being  taken  with  a  flight  indifpofition.  After  this,  the 
actions  role  again  in  a  few  days  to  610,  and  foon  fell  10560. 
All  this  happened  a  little  after  Midfummer,  1719. 
The  company  finding  their  credit  fo  well  eftablifhed,  propofed 
to  advance  to  the  king  a  loan  of  50  millions,  in  15  monthly 
payments ;  and,  in  order  to  raife  this  fum,  they  obtained  an 
arret  of  council  for  the  creation  of  25  millions  of  actions, 
upon  the  foot  of  200  per  action.  But,  as  there  was  a  confider- 
able  time  allowed  for  the  payments,  and  that  the  aclions  fold 
for  three  times  that  price,  the  company  referved  tothemfelves 
a  power  to  difpofe  of  them,  at  what  times  they  thought  fit : 
whereby  they  kept  in  referve  a  fund  fuificient  to  buy  merchan- 
dize, to  build  necelTary  fhips,  and  fettle  good  colonies  in 
MifTiilippi ;  for  thus  the  proprietors  expected  to  receive  very 
great  fums  from  the  fale  of  part  of  thofe  aclions,  made  at  dif- 
ferent times;  the  other  part  thereof  having  been  at  firft  de- 
livered to  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  old  ones,  according  to 
the  purport  of  the  arret. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  company  propofed  to  the  king 
to  make  another  loan  of  1200  millions  of  livres,  at  3  per  cent, 
intereft;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  the  five  great  farms, 
paying  to  the  ftate  three  millions  and  a  half  more  than  was 
given  by  the  perfon  who  then  held  the  leafe,  that  is,  52  mil- 
lions yearly,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  the  term  of  the  leafe 
granted  to  the  company.  Out  of  this  fum,  they  were  every 
year  to  receive  36  millions,  for  the  fpace  of  25  years,  for  the 
intereft  of  1200  millions  they  had  engaged  themfelves  to  ad- 
vance to  his  majefty,  in  order  to  reduce  to  3  per  cent,  the 
intereft  of  the  ftate  debts  upon  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  and 
others,  which  ufed  to  carry  4  percent,  which  reduction  faved 
the  king  12  millions  of  livres  yearly.  The  company's  privi- 
leges were  then  prolonged  to  the  year  1770. 
The  French  fondly  hoping  that  the  company  would  get  im- 
menfe  profits  by  trade,  and  principally  by  the  direction  of 
the  general  farms,  which,  'till  then,  had  been  very  illy  ma- 
naged, ran  more  than  ever  into  thefe  actions ;  fo  that,  in  a 
few  weeks,  they  advanced  to  1200. 

Every  thing  at  Paris  then  affumed  a  fmiling  countenance; 
money  grew  fo  common,  that  people  did  not  know  where  to 
put  it  out  at  3  per  cent;  the  public  fecurities,  which  before 
were  at  great  difcount,  now  fold  for  10,  nay,  15  above  their 
par ;  the  tradefmen  had  a  greater  vent  for  their  goods ;  the 
workmen  were  better  paid  for  their  work  ;  the  value  of  land 
^ about  Paris  rofe  to  50,  and  even  to  60  years  purchafe;  many 
noblemen  repaired  their  broken  fortunes,  and  others  grew 
very  rich,  by  the  great  advantages  they  made  in  dealing  in 
the  actions  of  this  new  company. 

Numbers  of  people  never  known  in  the  world,  and  whofprung 
ficm  nothing,  were  all  ofa  fudden  feen  riding  in  theircoaches, 
only  by  ftriking  into  this  trade,  by  which,  in  a  very  few 
months,  they  had  gained  vaft  fums. 

As  the  company  had  undertaken  to  lend  the  king  1200  mil- 
lions, they  found  it  neceffary,  in  the  month  of  September  fol- 
lowing, to  raife  500  millions,  by  the  fale  of  50  millions  of 
actions,  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  action,  which  was  ten  times 
the  original  value  of  the  actions. 

The  fubfcriptions  were  filled  in  a  few  hours;  nay,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  a  third  part  that  was  fubfcribed  above  the 
fums,  which  amounted  to  775  millions.  The  fubfcribers 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  fum  all  in  at  once,  but  in 
ten  monthly  payments ;  which,  however,  was  afterwards  al- 
tered for  their  convenience. 

The  firft  payment  of  thefe  new  fubfcriptions  was  fold  the  very 
next  day  at  cent,  per  cent,  profit. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  books  were  again  opened  to  take 
in  fubfcriptions  for  the  like  fum,  upon  the  fame  conditions 
and  reftriclions  as  the  former;  and  they  were  filled  in  as  fhort 
a  time. 

The  company's  caftiiers  were  forbidden,  by  an  arret  of  coun- 
cil, to  receive  for  thofe  fubfcriptions,  or  in  the  nine  payments 
remaining  to  be  made  for  the  laft,  any  money  or  bank  bills, 
but  only  ftate  bills,  or  other  the  king's  debts  therein  fpecified; 
which  greatly  raifed  the  value  of  the  effects  royaux,  or  pub- 
lic fecurities. 

This  way  of  borrowing  money,  or  rather  of  bringing  into 
the  company  near  icoo  millions  of  livres  of  the  king's  debts, 
having  fucceeded  perfectly  well,  the  company  again  opened 
their  books  for  500  millions  more,  and  with  the  Tike  fuccefs. 


About  that  time,  every  action  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  valued  at  5000  livres ;  for  the  reft,  the  actions  were  on 
paper,  payable  to  the  bearer;  fo  that  the  owners  might  at 
any  time  exchange  them  for  ready  money,  or  bank  notes, 
which  were  altogether  as  good,  and  more  convenient  than 
money. 

The  firft  payment  of  thefe  three  fubfcriptions,  far  from  fall- 
ing, rofe  confiderably,  that  it  quickly  went  at  1,  2,  and 
even  300  per  cent,  profit ;  fo  that  fuch  fubfcribers  as  were 
willing  to  transfer  their  new  fubfcriptions  to  other  perfons, 
did,  in  a  few  weeks,  double  and  tripple,  nay  quadruple  the 
money  which  they  had  advanced  for  that  firft  payment. 
Neverthelefs,  thefe  laft  fubfcriptions  funk  the  price  of  the  old 
ones,  though  the  old  ones  were  of  the  fame  nature,  and  as 
good  as  the  laft.  The  old  fubfcriptions  fell  almoft  at  once  to 
760,  becaufe  the  fubfcribers  to  the  laft  wanting  money  to  an- 
fwer  the  fecond  payment,  which  was  fo  near,  were  forced 
to  fell  their  firft  fubfcriptions. 

The  company,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  fall,  caufed  no- 
tice to  be  given  at  the  bank,  that  they  would  repay  them  at 
900.  This  advertifement  gave  fuch  a  fupport  to  the  credit 
of  thofe  old  fubfcriptions,  that,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  they 
went  at  1200,  as  before,  and  even  rofe  higher,  while  the 
new  actions  fluctuated  about  13CO. 

But,  what  contributed  to  it  moft,  was,  an  arret  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  allowing  a  longer  term  for  the  firft  payments  that 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  new  fubfcriptions.  The  whole 
fum  borrowed  by  the  company  in  thefe  three  new  fubfcrip- 
tions being  1500  millions,  they  reprefented  to  his  majefty, 
that  the  loan  they  were  to  make  to  the  ftate  amounting  to 
300  millions  more  than  they  at  firft  propofed,  it  was  reafon- 
able  the  company  fhould  be  allowed  an  annual  intereft  of  45 
millions,  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  inftead  of  the  36  mil- 
lions already  granted  :  to  which  his  majefty  confented. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fums  of  the  feveral  fubfcriptions 
made  at  different  times,  are  as  follow : 

60  Millions  of  the  firft  fubfeription, 

40  Millions  of  the  fecond, 

25  Millions  of  the  third, 

25  Millions  of  the  fourth, 

50  Millions  of  the  fifth, 

50  Millions  of  the  fixth, 

50  Millions  of  the  feventh, 

300  Millions,  the  total  of  the  actions. 

When  thefe  actions  fold  at  1000,  their  total  value  amounted 
to  3000  millions  of  livres,  of  which  fum  the  king  did  not  owe 
the  company  much  above  half,  which  made  the  real  and  in- 
trinfic  value  of  every  action  to  be  550. 

We  fiiall  now  give  you  an  eftimate  of  the  fums  which  the 
company  were  faid  to  have  in  their  power  to  divide  yearly,  by 
which  the  fubfcribers  were  made  to  expect  very  good  dividends. 
The  company  were  to  receive  every  year, 

Millions. 
Out  of  the  king's  revenue  -  45 

By  the  farm  of  tobacco  -  3 

By  the  management  of  that  farm  >-  4 

By  the  profits  of  the  five  great  farms         -  "3° 

By  the  coinage         ------  5 

By  the  Eaft-India  trade  12 

By  the  timber  and  Mifiiflippi  trade  fome  years  after  7 
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Without  reckoning  what  fome  other  branches  were  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  fifhery,  the  refining  and  parting  of  bullion  of 
gold  and  filver,  the  traffic  of  ingots  of  the  f2me  bullion, 
which  the  goldfmiths  and  merchants  were  obliged  to  buy  of 
the  company,  and  fell  at  a  certain  fpecified  ftandard.  So  that 
the  profits  fchemed  to  arife  from  all  this,  were  to  have  been 
above  25  millions  :  for  the  ftate  were  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  company,  though  at  the  expence  of  yielding  up  the  pro- 
fits of  the  bank,  and  feveral  other  privileges. 

The  advantages  propofed  to  accrue  to  the  king  from  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  India  company,  were  let  forth  as 
follow: 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  India  company  in  France,  fay  the 
memoirs  of  thofe  times,  has  not  only  been  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  the  fubjects  of  the  kingdom,  by  opening  the  purfes  of 
the  rich,  that  ftrove  who  (hould  put  their  money  in  firft,  but 
the  king  alfo  has  gained  by  it  very  confiderably  ;  fince  all  the 
branches  of  his  revenues  muft  bring  fums  into  his  coffers,  in- 
finitely beyond  what  was  ever  known  before,  by  reafon  of 
the  circulation  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  certainly  three  times 
greater  than  ever,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  price  of  provifions, 
land,  and  merchandizes.  The  regent  has  found  in  the  fub- 
fcriptions of  this  company  a  fource  almoft  inexhauftible, 
whereby  he  has  made  large  gifts  in  aclions  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  the  king's  houfhold,  and  to  a  number  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  by  which  means  they  are  grown  rich.  Mr. 
Law  on  his  part,  has  done  fcrvice  to  vaft  numbers  of  people, 
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even  to  his  enemies,  in  putting  them  in  a  way  to  make  their 
fortunes.  Since  the  circulation  of  the  fpecie  has  been  re- 
ftored,  the  regent  has  taken  off  feveral  taxes  in  Paris,  and 
the  provinces,  fo  that  all  France  {hares  the  advantages  of  his 
happy  adminiftration. 

By  this  fcheme,  the  revenues  of  his  mod:  Chriftian  majefty 
will  increafe  40  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  yet  the  people 
will  be  eafed  of  many  taxes,  and  of  the  burden  of  many 
ufelefs  officers,  who  have  been  actually  paid  back  the  money 
they  gave  for  their  places. 

Now,  if  a  judicious  man  will  impartially  judge  of  what  hath 
paffed,  and  what  is  now  doing  in  France,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce and  the  revenues,  he  muff  own,  that  from  the  re- 
moteft  ages,  hiftory  does  not  record  any  thing  fo  inconceiv- 
able. One  cannot  reflect  on  this,  without  being  brought  to 
confefs,  that  the  prince  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  knows 
how  to  make  ufe  of  the  readied:  and  mod  agreeable  means  of 
fetting  France  in  the  mod  flourifhing  ftate  it  ever  was  in. 
Has  not  the  world  always  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  a  fuperior 
genius,  and  fit  for  every  thing  ?  Befides  the  arts  and  fciences, 
to  which  he  all  his  life  devoted  himfelf,  he  is  a  perfect  mader 
of  accompts,  without  which  he  had  never  carried  the  affairs 
of  France  to  the  height  they  now  are.  Mr.  Law's  fcheme 
had  not  fucceded  fo  well  under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whofe 
natural  and  acquired  parts  had  been  inferior  to  his  who  is  now 
guardian  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  eftablilhment  of  the  royal  bank  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Law  fet  up  the  bank  at  Paris  by  the  royal  authority,  fome 
time  before  the  edablifhment  of  the  Miffiffippi.  It  was  go- 
verned much  like  the  bank  of  England,  the  regent  having 
referved  to  himfelf  the  infpection  of  their  accounts:  there 
was  at  firft  fome  difficulty  in  eftablifhing  it's  credit,  the 
French  having  no  notion  of  the  convenience  of  an  eftablifh- 
ment  fo  advantageous.  But,  as  the  regent  was  convinced  of 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  from:  it,  his 
royal  highnefs  took  all  the  care  imaginable  to  make  them 
fenfible  of  it.  In  a  fhort  time  there  were  feveral  arrets  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  which  re- 
quired the  officers  who  levied  the  king's  taxes,  to  receive  the 
bank  notes  in  payment  of  the  revenues.  The  French,  feem- 
ing  at  length  to  be  fenfible  of  the  conveniency  of  making 
payments  in  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  it  was  ordered  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  17 19,  that  the  bank  bills 
fhould  be  increafed  to  the  fum  of  four  hundred  millions.  It 
was  permitted  by  the  fame  arret,  to  the  royal  bank  to  fet  up 
bank  offices  in  all  the  mint-towns  of  the  kingdom,  except 
Lyons,  which  declared  againft  receiving  any ;  yet  foon  after 
the  merchants  of  Lyons,  of  their  own  accord,  very  earneftly 
folicned  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  a  bank  in  their  city. 
The  increafe  of  bank  bills  to  the  fum  of  400  millions  of 
livres  not  being  fufficient,  a  larger  quantity  were  delivered  out 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fame  fummer  for  120  millions  of 
livres,  each  bill  being  for  the  fum  of  10,000  livres. 
But  even  this  was  found  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands 
that  were  daily  made,  which  moved  the  regent  to  iffue  out 
an  arret  in  October  following,  ordering  the  bank  to  give  out 
to  the  value  of  120  millions  more,  and  that  the  notes  fhould 
be  likewife  for  10,000  livres  each. 

The  fum  total  of  all  the  bills  which  the  bank  had  iffued  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year  17 19,  amounts  to  fix  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  bills  circu- 
lated by  all  the  other  banks  in  Europe  put  together. 
It  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  were  bank  notes 
for  fmall  fums  as  well  as  great ;  fome  of  ten,  fome  of  a  hun- 
dred, and  others  of  a  thoufand  livres  $  thofe  often  thoufand 
amounting  but  to  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres. 
Likewife  anew  addition  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  millions 
was  ordered  in  bank  bills,  which,  with  the  fix  hundred  and 
forty  millions  before,  amounted  to  a  thoufand  millions  of 
livres,  making  then  above  38  millions  of  pounds  fterling, 
upon  the  par  of  exchange ;  for  the  crown  in  fpecie  of  France, 
which  was  then  current  in  that  kingdom  for  five  livres  and 
two  fifths,  or  an  hundred  and  eight  of  their  pence,  was 
worth  in  weight  and  finenefs  but  four  fhillings  and  three 
halfpence  Englifh  money. 

An  Arret,  ordering  in  what  manner  payments  flrall  be 
made,  as  well  in  Paris  as  in  the  provinces,  and  regulating 
the  difference  between  bank  money  and  the  current  coin. 
December  21,  1 7 19.  Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  the 
council  of  ftate. 

The  king  having  caufed  the  feveral  arrets  iffiied  concerning 
the  bank  and  the  lowering  of  the  coin  to  be  laid  before  him, 
his  majefty  judged,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  good  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fubje£ts,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  public  credit,  to  put  his  people  in  a  way  to 
avoid  the  lodes  which  are  ordinarily  occafioned  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  currency  of  the  coin.  To  which  end,  his  ma 
jefty  being  in  council,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
regent,  has  ordered,  and  orders, 

I.  That  the  bank  money  fhall  be  and  remain  fixed  at  five  per 
cent,  above  the  value  of  the  current  coin,  at  which  pi  ice 


bank  bills  fhall  be  delivered  out  as  well  at  the  genera!  office 
in  Paris,  as  at  the  other  offices  in  the  provinces;  the  bearer. 
of  the  faid  bills,  after  they  fhall  be  given  out  by  the  bank, 
being  left  at  liberty  to  negociate  them  at  fuch  higher  rate  as 
they  fhall  find  convenient. 

II.  It  is  his  majefty 's  will,  that  beginning  from  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret  in  the  city  of  Pari-,  from 
the  firft  of  March  next,  in  thofe  towns  where  are  offices  of 
the  mint,  and  from  the  firft  of  April  following  in  the  other 
towns  and  places  of  his  kingdom,  the  gold  and  filver  coins, 
as  well  thofe  ftruck  purfuant  to  the  edict  of  May  1719,  as 
thofe  ftruck  this  prefent  month  of  December,  fhall  not  be 
offered  nor  received  inpayments;  that  is  to  Jay,  the  filver 
coins,  but  for  payments  under  the  fum  often  livres,  and  the 
gold  coins  but  for  payments  under  the  fum  of  300  livres ;  and 
that  the  payments  above  the  faid  fums  fhall  be  made  in  bank 
bills,  on  the  penalty  to  the  offenders  herein  of  confifcation 
of  the  amount  of  the  payments,  and  of  a  fine  of  300  livres. 

III.  It  is  his  majefty's  intention,  that  the  India  company  pay 
in  bank  bills  the  produce  of  the  imports  and  duties  which 
they  fhall  receive;  and  as  to  the  payments  that  they  fhall 
make  in  money  for  fums  under  ten  livres  in  filver,  and  300 
in  gold,  which  their  officers  may  receive,  the  faid  company 
fhall  pay  five  per  cent,  augmentation  ;  his  majefty  autho- 
rizing them  to  receive  the  faid  five  per  cent,  from  the  per- 
fons  liable  to  thofe  duties,  upon  payments  of  fums  under  ten 
livres  in  filver,  and  300  in  gold. 

IV.  It  is  alfo  his  majedy's  will,  that  reckoning  from  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret,  the  payments  of  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange,  fhall  be  made  in  bank  bills  ;  and  this 
notwithftaading  the  arret  of  the  27th  of  May  lad,  from 
which  his  majefty  derogates. — Done  in  the  king's  council  of 
ftate,  his  majefty  therein  prefent,  held  at  Paris  the  21ft  of 
December,    17  19. 

The  grand  fupport  of  this  fcheme  was  the  great  territory  of 
Louifiana,  otherwife  called  Miffiffippi.  See  the  article 
Louisiana. 

That  we  may  have  a  juft  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  re- 
markable project,  the  following  further  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  France,  for  raifing  a  Paper  Credit,  and 
fettling  the  Miffiffippi  ftock,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought 
altogether  ufelefs. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  fay  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  fince 
the  French  court  regretted  the  height  of  the  public  credit  in 
England.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  great,  and  perhaps, 
the  only  advantage  we  had  over  them  in  war  ;  namely,  that 
by  the  eftablifhed  reputation  of  the  public  funds  here,  and 
the  authority  of  parliamentary  credit,  whatever  fum  of  mo- 
ney was  voted  in  England,  though  the  funds  did  not  produce 
it  many  years,  and  though  the  loans  were  prodigioufly  great, 
yet  the  public  could  command  the  money  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  hours. 

This  was  as  much  the  terror  of  our  neighbours,  as  it  was  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  England  ;  and  foreigners  have  been 
heard  to  fay,  That  there  was  no  getting  the  better  of  Eng- 
land by  battle,  no,  though  vicTtory  was  always  on  their  fide. 
That,  while  we  had  thus  on  inexhauftible  ftorehoufe  of  mo- 
ney, no  fuperiority  in  the  field  could  be  a  match  for  this  fu- 
periority  of  treafure  ;  for  money  being  the  finews  of  the  war, 
it  had  long  fince  been  a  received  maxim,  that  the  longed: 
purfe,  not  the  longeft  fword,  would  be  fure  to  conquer  at 
laft. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  late  king  of  France,  though  he  had  an 
abfolute  command  of  the  greateft,  and,  at  firft,  the  weal- 
thieft  nation  in  the  world,  tried  all  the  arts  that  human  wit 
could  invent  to  raife  a  fund  of  credit  in  his  kingdom;  the 
whole  council  of  France  could  never  dictate  to  him  the  me- 
thod how  it  fhould  be  done  ;  this  coy  midrefs,  called  Credit, 
could  never  be  wooed  ;  the  more  he  purfued  her,  the  fafter 
fhe  fled  from  him  ;  and  he  had  the  continual  mortification  to 
fee  his  national  credit  fall,  even  by  the  fame  methods  which 
made  our  national  credit  rife ;  and  our  credit  here  grew  daily, 
and  at  laft  increafed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  from  paying  12 
and  14  per  cent,  for  money,  and  ftruggling  with  infinite 
difficulties  to  get  it  brought  in,  we  came  to  reducing  the  inte- 
reft  from  6  to  5  per  cent,  and  after  to  have  the  public  com- 
mand of  what  money  we  pleafed  at  4  per  cent,  and  had  it 
brought  in  fader  than  we  had  occafion  for  it. 
It  is  not  poffible  to  reprefent  the  projects,  and  infinite  arts  and 
practices,  which  the  king  of  France  ufed  to  command  cre- 
dit ;  all  which  were  difappointed  by  the  frequent  exigencies 
of  his  affairs,  forcing  him  to  violate  the  faith  and  honour  of 
his  edicts :  •  whereas  in  England,  one  parliament  always  voted 
the  making  good  deficiencies,  and  no  mifapplication  of  mo- 
ney could  be  made,  but  every  fund  was  kept  facred  to  it's  pe- 
culiar fpecial  appropriation  :  fo  that  no  man  whatever  having 
lent  his  money  to  the  government  on  the  credit  of  a  parlia- 
mentary fund,  has  been  defrauded  of  his  property. 
Thus  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  king  of  France,  de- 
ftroyed  the  very  nature  and  fundamental  principle  of  public 
credit ;  and  the  limited  power  of  the  crown  of  Great- Bri- 
tain (the  firings  of  the  purfe  being  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liament) has  been  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  fuch  an  im- 
menl'e  boundlefs  credit,  that  nothing  can  hurt  or  dcilroy  it, 
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unlefs  the  parliament  fhould  invert  their  way  of  acting,  and 
take  into  their  hands  the  fame  abfolute  power,  which  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  reftrain,  and  wound  and  injure  themfelves; 
that  is  to  fay,   the  people  whom  they  reprefent. 
But  fate  and  the  fortunes  of  France,  at  the  period  we  are 
fpealcing  of,  turned    the  tables,  and   We  faw  the  fame  arbi- 
trary  power  that  in  the  late  reign   in  France  plunged  them 
into  an  infuperable  debt,  and   into  an  irrecoverable  ftate  of 
deficiency   and   difcounr,  railed   an   inconceivable  fpecies   of 
mere   air  and  fhudow,   realizing   fancies   and   imaginations, 
vifions,  apparitions,  and   making  the  mere   fpeculations  of 
things,  act  all  the  parts,   and   perform  all  the  offices  of  the 
things  themfelves  ;  and  thus   in  a  moment  their  debts  were 
all  vanilhed,  the  fubitance  was  anfwered  by  the  fhadow,  and 
the  people   of  France  made  the  inftrumems  of  putting  the 
cheat  upon  themfelves:  the  name  of  the  thing  is  made  an 
equivalent  to  the  thing  itfelf,  tranfpofing  the  debts  from  the 
king  to  themfelves,   and  being  contented   to  difcharge  the 
public,  owe  the  money  to  one  another. 
As  this  is  the  mere  confequence  of  a  boundlefs  power  in  the 
king,  by  which  he  is  made  able  to  put  every  fcheme,   how- 
ever impracticable  in  other  places,  in  a  courfe  of  operation 
there;  lo  that  every  limitation  of  power,  which  is,  in  other 
cafes  our  glorv  and  advantage,  is  the  reafon  why,  let  our 
credit  be  what  it  will,  our  debts  remain,  and   muff,  be  di- 
minifhed   by  the  flow  fire  of  parliamentary  proceedings,   and 
by  no  other  way. 

And  thus  for  once  in  the  world,  tyranny  has  the  whip-hand 
of  liberty,  for  nothing  can  be  done  in  England  like  this; 
even  the  parliament  itfelf  is  limited,  and  there  are  it's  re- 
deemable ana  unredeemable  funds,  the  laft  of  which  are  a 
burthen,  nothing  but  the  number  ninety-nine  (years)  *  can 
put  an  end  to:  but  in  France  they  have  an  unbounded  li- 
berty to  act  as  they  pleafe. 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  was  the  ftate  of  our  funds 
at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

Let  no  man  miftake  me  here,  fays  our  author,  as  if  I  were 
bewailing  the  incumbrances  of  national  privileges,  anJ  fug- 
ged, that  it  was  pity  we  fhould  be  a  nation  of  liberty  with 
iuch  a  burthen  of  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  be,  fay  J, 
a  free  nation  deep  in  debt,  rather  than  a  nation  of  flaves 
owing  nothing;  and,  indeed,  even  in  this  the  condition  of 
France  and  England  Hands  in  a  pofture  much  to  our  advan- 
tage when  compared  together ;  namely  France,  a  kingdom 
immenfely  rich  as  a  government,  wretchedly  poor  as  a  peo 
pie;  England,  a  government  cnibarralTed  in  debt,  exhaufted 
of  funds,  and  not  able  eafily  to  get  out  of  debt;  but  as  a 
people  immenfely  rich,  rich  in  the  particular  and  private 
wealths  of  the  fubjects;  poor,  that  is  to  fay,  encumbered  in 
debt,  fpeaking  of  the  public  ftate  of  things,  as  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  with  all  this,  while  the  public  credit  is  upheld, 
we  can  never  be  faid  to  be  poor. 

It  remains  now,  that  we  look  into  this  flagrant  delufion  of 
paying  a  nation's  debts,  as  it  is  pradtifing  upon  the  ignorant 
people  in  France:  never,  in  my  opinion,  was  any  number 
of  people  fo  hooked  in  to  put  a  fham  upon  themfelves,  and 
then  call  it  paying  of  the  king's,  or  the  public  debts;  for  it 
is  no  more  than  a  parcel  of  fools  discharging  the  king  of  his 
debts,  and  owing  it  to  one  another.  And  this  is  another  rea- 
ibn  of  this  piece  of  magic  in  France;  for  the  very  want  of 
credit  in  France,  has  been  the  reafon  of  their  obtaining  the 
credit  of  paying  their  debts.  This  paradox  {hall  be  unriddled 
immediately,  thus:  had  not  the  public  credit  been  bad,  had 
not  the  ftate  bills,  that  is  to  fay,  the  public  credit,  run  at  60 
to  63  per  cent,  difcount,  the  people  would  never  have  brought 
themfelves  to  part  with  them  for  the  bonds,  or  fhares  in  a 
new  company,  a  brat  of  ftate,  which  has  it's  life  in  the  king's 
breath,  and  muft  die  whenever  that  breath  pieafes  to  deter- 
mine it. 

Mr.  Law,  being  firft  acquainted  with  the  folid  immoveable 
ftate  of  credit  in  England,  and  feeing  the  fluctuating  manner 
of  things  in  France,  plainly  faw  alio,  how  eafy  it  was  to 
pufh  thefe  things  there,  which  he  could  not  fo  much  as  think 
of  in  England,  without  apprehenfions  of  being  pulled  in 
pieces  by  the  rabble.  He  wifely  concluded,  that  a  founda- 
tion of  credit  muft  be  la;d,  before  any  fufficient  project  could 
be  founded  upon  it,  and  fo  the  fiift  thing  he  did  was  the 
raifing  of  a  royal  bank  in  France,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  whofe  fandtion  there,  as  the  parliament  would  be  here, 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  fuch  a  work. 
Now  let  the  fchemes  engrafted  fince,  or  then  defigned  to  be 
engrafted  upon  the  foot  of  this  beginning  be  what  they  will, 
it  is  evident  Mr.  Law  made  a  right  judgment,  and  that  no- 
thing could  be  projected  for  the  public  fervice  of  any  kind, 
without  an  eftablifhed  credit  to  center  fomewhere. 
It  was  impofiible  this  fhould  be  grafted  upon  the  government, 
the  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  pafs  before  having  been  render- 
ed abortive,  by  the  frequent  exigencies  of  that  ftate,  forcing 
them  to  break  in  upon  royal  edicts  and  royal  promifes;  by 
which  means  the  few  men  that  hud  any  money  were  made 
cautious,  and  were  grown  too  wife  to  put  it  into  hands, 
which  they  could  not  depend  upon  for  the  demand  of  it  again, 
when  it  {hould  be  wanted. 
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It  remained  then  to  refolve,  that  credit  could  now  be  only 
raifed  upon  the  forming  focieties  of  private  men,  who  were 
maftcrs  of  cafh,  and  able  to  fupport  the  credit  they  took, 
with  whom  it  might  be  fafe  to  venture  the  depofit  of  money, 
and  who,  by  an  exact  currency  of  payments,  might  in  con- 
fequence and  by  degrees,  obtain  the  name  and  title  of  a  fafe 
fund,  and  become  the  bafis  of  proper  credit  for  the  whole 
kingdom;  a  thing  at  that  time  greatly  wanted,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  trade  in-  P'rance,  as  well  as  for  the  purpofe  de- 
figned by  Mr.  Law.  This  almoft,  by  the  natuieof  the  thing, 
would  be  called  a  Bank,  and  would  be  managed  by  the  firft 
adventurers,  in  their  own  right,  and  independent  of  the 
king,  or  of  any  branch  of  the  government;  fo  that  except 
by  mere  plunder,  even  all  one  as  by  rifling  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  king  could  never  lay  his  hand  upon  any  thing,  which  was 
put  into  their  keeping. 

T  his  was  a  well  laid  defign,  had  there  been  no  more  pro- 
jected than  was  pretended.  For,  upon  the  credit  and  capital 
ftocks  or  the  firft  fubferibers,  there  was  immediately  a  clear 
profpedt  of  a  running  cafh,  eftablifhed  upon  juft  foundations, 
and  fufficient  to  anfwerall  the  bufinefs  of  France.  When  this 
fcheme  was  fhewn  to  the  regent,  he  was  penetrating  enough 
not  to  fee  immediately,  that  it  was  too  beneficial  a  thing  not 
to  be  encouraged,  as  well  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral, as  for  the  ufe  of  the  government  in  particular;  and, 
therefore,  received  it  with  open  arms,  and  aflured  Mr.  Law 
of  his  favour  and  protection  :  and,  as  they  found  his  firft 
fcheme  capable  of  great  improvements,  he  was  encouraged  to 
empl  ,y  his  thoughts  effectually  to  thofe  improvements,  that 
fomething  might  be  brought  to  pafs  for  the  public  good,  and 
especially  to  reftore  credit  to  France.  In  profecution  of.  this 
confidence,  the  bank  was  eftablifhed,  the  itents  were  ex- 
pedited for  it's  foundation  ;  the  king  begin!  fubfeription, 
the  duke  legcnr  follows,  and  innumerable  others;  they  are 
lmpowcred  to  take  in  a  hundred  million1--  origin;]!  frock,  :  nd 
to  give  out  bills  tor  current  cafh  payable  at  demand,  and  co 
the  nearer,  juft  after  the  manner  in  England.  They  lent  mo- 
ney upon  jewels,  plate,  and  things  of  real  value,  and  upon 
mortgage  of  lands  at  3  per  cent  intcieft;  they  difcounted 
bills,  and  took  in  money,  iffuing  bills  of  credit  payable  at 
demand  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  ihe  mighty  increale  of  bu- 
finefs they  had  upon  their  hands  in  fo  little  time,  and  the  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money  they  had  bv  them  in  fpecie. 
Mr.  Law  having  thus  fuccefsfully  finifhed  this  great  affair, 
was  at  leifure  to  enquire  what  further  projects  might  be 
founded  upon  this  of  a  royal  bank  :  he  was  too  knowing  not 
to  have  in  his  head  the  general  idea  of  all  thofe  things  which, 
have  happened  fince:  but  he  knew,  that  fuch  a  fund  of  cre- 
dit being  once  well  eftablifhed,  nothing  could  mifcarry  that 
was  founded  upon  it;  for,  as  half  the  projects  in  the  world 
become  abortive,  for  want  of  ready'  money  and  credit,  fo 
when  once  a  good  project:  was  fupported  with  a  fluih  of  ready 
cafh,  they  muft  be  weak  managers  indeed,  if  they  mif- 
carry. 

The  firft  thing  of  moment  he  went  upon,  was  the  planting 
a  colony  in  the  Weft-lndics,  or  in  North  America.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  planting  the  Louifiana,  or  the  coun- 
try on  the  river  Mifliifippi,  would  not  produce  any  great  ef- 
fects, at  lead  in  his  time:  for  the  fettling  a  colony,  however 
profptrous  in  it's  beginning,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  muft  take 
up  ages.  But  Mr.  Law,  like  a  man  of  penetration,  knew 
that  two  things  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  defign  : 
1.  To  have  the  king  approve  it;  and,  2.  To  make  his  fcheme 
popular,  to  have  fomething  in  view  beyond  not  onlv  what  he 
could  manage,  but  even  beyond  what  he  ever  intended  in  the 
propofal.  Having  ffarted  the  project  of  Miffiffippi,  he  branched 
it  out  in  a  different  manner  from  all  projedts ;  for  he  did  not 
defcend  from  the  Mifliffippi  fcheme  as  the  general  to  the  fub- 
fequent  things  as  the  particulars,  but  he  afcended  from  the 
Mifliffippi  fcheme  as  a  particular,  to  a  Weft-India  company 
as  the  general. 

His  next  work  was  to  propofc  the  foundation  on  which  the 
company  was  to  be  eftabliihed,  viz.  a  fubfeription  of  ftock  ; 
and  here  he  fhewed  his  firft  mafterly  ftroke,  and  that  he  had 
concerted  all  the  fteps  and  meafures  of  his  management  from 
the  beginning. 

The  public  credit  in  France  was  frill  low,  nor  did  the  rifing 
credit  of  the  royal  bank  add  any  thing  to  it,  hut  rather  di- 
minish it,  and  let  the  woild  fee  that  private  credit  in  Fiance 
might  revive,  but  public  credit  could  not :  the  ftate  bills,  and 
annuities  on  the  town-houfe  loans,  and  all  the  paper  circula- 
tion, were,  at  this  time,  exceeding  low,  namely,  from  57 
to  63  per  cent,  difcount;  it  was,  therefore,  the  eafierft  thing 
in  the  world  to  eftablifh  a  fund  for  any  new  undertaking  that 
was  but  tolerably  promifing,  where  the  fubferibers  could  be 
allowed  to  fubferibe  thefe  dying  credits  at  a  par  and  put  that 
into  ftock  at  100  livres,  which  coft  the  purchafer  but  37  to 
40  livres  per  cent,  and  this  thing  alone  filled  his  firft  fub- 
feription. 

We  fee  the  credit  of  the  company  rifing  to  an  immenfe  height, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  government,  and  the  management  of 
Mr.  Law,  their  director ;  we  fee  the  following  myfteries,  or, 
indeed,  miracles,  wrought  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  weeks, 
things   as  incredible  as  the  greateft  impofubiiity  in  nature 
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could  be  thought  to  be;  things  which,  when  done,  were  as 
a  dream,  even  to  thofe  that  law  them  ;  even  the  people  who 
have  the  money  in  their  hands,  and  who  have  received  their 
ancient  debts,  (b  long  given  over,  look  amazed,  and  confider 
again  and  again,  whether  they  are  awake  or  afleep  ;  the  par- 
ticulars are  as  follow : 

Firft,  we  have  feen  them  bring  the  people  to  refufe  or  de- 
cline payment,  of  what  they  would  before  have  given  half  the 
debt  to  be  fecured  of. 

Secondly,  The  ftate  bills,  that  were  before  little  better  than 
wafte  paper,  made  worth  10  and  20  per  cent,  above  par. 
Thirdly,  We  have  feen  them  gain  1 350  millions  of  money  in 
lefs  than  a  month's  time,  by  felling  the  air,  and  putting  a  real 
value  upon  an  imaginary  value. 

Fourthly,  We   have  feen  the  king's  revenues  augmented  to 
millions  a  year,  by  abating  the  taxes  on  the  people. 
Fifthly,  We  have  ken  the  general  farms  railed  four  millions 
a  year  to  the  king,  and  yet  12  millions  a  year  paid  lefs  by 
the  people. 

Sixthly,  We  have  feen  them  pay  1500  millions  of  debt  for  the 
king,  without  one  penny  of  money. 

Seventhly  and  Iaftly,  We  have  feen  a  private  gentleman  raife 
himfelf,  by  the  dexterity  of  this  management,  to  be  the 
greateft  fubject  in  the  world  ;  to  have  all  the  nobility,  the 
princes,  the  public  minifters,  and  even  the  government  itfelf, 
at  his  beck,  and  above  300  coaches  in  a  morning  at  his  levee, 
himfelf  behaving  with  all  the  modeity  imaginable;  not  ele- 
vated by  his  good  fortune,  nor  difcompofed  by  the  application 
to  lb  much  bufinefs,  but  calm  andferene,  and  always  prefent 
to  himfelf,  aniwering  briefly  and  pertinently  to  every  newdii- 
courfe,  receiving 6  or  700  gentlemen  in  a  morning,  difpatch- 
ing  every  body's  bufinefs  with  a  readinefs  inimitable,  and  every 
day  producing  new  wonders  in  the  great  affair  of  the  public, 
which  was  upon  his  hands. 

As  the  advantages  of  public  bufinefs  thus  flowed  in,  the  cre- 
dit of  the  flock  neceffarily  advanced  ;  and  we  were  furprized 
in  England,  to  find  that  every  poft  the  price  ftarted  up  whole 
hundreds  in  a  day,  'till  at  length  we  faw  the  ftock  up  at  1 1 50 
and  1200  per  cent,  and,  after  that,  to  2050  per  cent.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Mr.  Law  to  give  the  blow  he  had  in  view. 
The  multitude  of  people  who  came  every  hour  to  Paris,  and 
run  their  money  into  the  ftock,  made  this  project  not  rational 
only,  but  natural,  viz.  that  they  might  enlarge  the  capital 
ftock,  by  engrafting  a  farther  fubfcription  ;  and,  that  the  new 
fubfcribers  might  have  encouragement  to  fubfcribe,  they  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fubfcribe  at  1000  livres  each,  original  ftock. 
Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  an  arret  was  publifhed,  empower- 
ing the  company  to  cake  new  fubfcriptions,  upon  thefirft  foot 
of  the  ftock  for  50  millions,  the  fubfcribers  paying  10,000 
livres  each  ;  for  which  they  had  credit  in  the  company's  books, 
for  one  action,  or  (hare,  of  100  livres  original  ftock.  Thus 
the  company,  receiving  1000  millions  of  livres  for  50  millions 
original  ftock  advance,  were  clear  gainers  by  the  fubfcription 
no  lefs  than  450  millions  of  livres;  and  this  doubled  by  the 
fecond  fubfcription  of  50  millions,  made  the  company's  gain 
amount  to  900  millions  of  livres ;  add  to  that  a  third,  it  made 
it  1350  millions. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  firft  ftock  of  the  company  was  much  of 
it  fubfcribed'by  the  government  itfelf,  by  the  king,  and  by 
Mr.  Law,  as  in  the  company's  name;  and,  being  fold  after- 
wards at  1000  and  1 100  per  cent,  put  above  200  millions  into 
their  pockets,  befides  what  Mr.  Law  was  faid  to  have  gained 
for  his  private  account. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  ftock  is  grown  up  to  a  prodigy 
of  2050  per  cent.     It  is  true  it  funk  a  little  on  the  approach 
of  the  time  of  payment  for  the  firft  three  months,  which  was 
to  be  paid  on  the  ift  of  January,  viz.  300  livres  per  fhare, 
and  this,  for  want  of  money,  funk  the  ftock  to  about  1850;  but 
Mr.  Law,  who  never  wants  a  remedy  for  thefe  difeafes,  imme- 
diately calls  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  and  agrees  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  profits,  to  amount  to  6  per  cent,  upon  the  ftock, 
which,  though  it  be  a  trifle  on  the  prefent  advanced  price,  yet 
was  really  confiderable  in  itfelf,  and  amounts  to  a  very  great 
Aim,  no  lefs  than  fix  millions  and  upwards :  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  company  really  gained  near  100  millions  ex- 
traordinary, by  felling  her  own  fubfcriptions,  and  buying  and 
felling  her  own  ftock ;  fo  that  they  were  able  very  eafily  to 
divide   20  per  cent,  on  the  firft  ftock,  which  would  have 
been  1  per  cent,  upon  the  after-advance. 
This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  prodigious  rife  and  greatnefs  of 
the  French  India  ftock,  to  which  we  ftiall  only   add,  that 
all  the  world  ran  to  Paris;  the  prodigious  fums  ftrangers  laid 
but  in  the  ftock,  and  the  numbers  that  reforted  to  negociate 
there,    filled  that  city  with  money  and  people,  and,  con- 
fequently,  with  trade;  and  they  tell  us,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feen  but  new  coaches,  new  equipages,  new  liveries,  and 
buying  new  furniture;  innumerable  families  were  inriched 
by  this  furprizing  advance  of  ftock :  in  a  word,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  1200  new  coaches  fet  up,  and  half  a  million  of  people 
more  than  was  before;  fo  that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  had; 
and  they  built  new  houfes  and  ftreets   in  every  place  where 
they  had  room. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  N.  S.  there  was  a  general  meet- 
in"  of  the  India  company,  at  the  royal  bank,  at  which  v/ere 


prefent  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke 
of  Chartres,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  company  having 
firft  approved  and  confirmed  what  had  been  done  in  it's  name 
by  the  directors,  fince  the  laft  meeting,  took  into  confidera- 
tion  feveral  articles  before  them,  and  refolved,  that  the  divi- 
dend for  the  year  1720  fhould  be  40  per  cent,  upon  the  300 
millions  of  actions ;  and  that  the  fubfcriptions,  which  made 
part  of  the  200  millions,  fhould  be  intitled  to  the  dividend  of 
the  years  1718  and  1719,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  ann. 
as  foon  as  they  were  full,  and  converted  into  adtions.  They 
likewife  refolved,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  to 
give  countrymen  and  foreigners  an  opportunity  of  buying  and 
felling  thefe  actions,  an  office  fhould  be  erected,  wherein  the 
company  would  buy  and  fell  actions  at  fixed  prices;  which 
office  was  accordingly  erected,  the  2d  of  January,  N.  S.  five 
days  after,  Mr.  Law  was  fworn  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  of  France.  But,  whether  his  head  turned  giddy 
upon  this  ftupendous  elevation,  it  appeared  foon  after,  by  the 
various  arrets  of  council  which  he  caufed  to  be  ifTued  out,  in 
relation  to  the  coin,  that  he  was  not  a  little  embarrafTed. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mississippi,  fince  the  laft  War, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

Under  our  article  of  Louisiana,  particularly  in  our  Re- 
marks fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  we  have 
(hewn  the  diladvantages,  which  our  Britifh  colonies  in 
Nrrth-America  were  under,  in  refpect  to  their  want  of  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  good  lands  there,  whereby  cur  planters 
might  raife  variety  of  ftaple  commodities,  which  we  are,  at 
prefent,  obliged  to  take  at  a  great  expence  from  divers  other 
countries,  provided  our  people  were  fituated  in  thofe  frefh 
and  good  lands  on  the  Miffiffippi  for  that  purpofe.  Under 
this  article,  we  fhall  continue  the  thread  of  our  intended  ob 
fervatioris  upon  this  material  point. 

Our  article  Louisiana  is  concluded,  with  obferving,  that  if 
the  prefent  ftate  and  condition  of  our  North-American  colo- 
nies is  not  foon  changed,  by  being  put  upon  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  fuch  ftaple  commodities  as  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  take  of  other  nations,  we  fhall  force  thefe  colonifts 
into  the  arts  of  farming,  manufactures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, which  would  interfere  with  the  commercial  interefts 
of  Great-Britain. 

Some  of  our  colonies,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  they  cannot 
fubfift  with  thefe  employments ;  which,  indeed,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  cafe  in  their  prefent  ftate:  but  that  feems  to 
be  as  contrary  to  their  true  intereft,  as  it  is  to  their  condition 
of  Britifh  colonies.  They  have  neither  fkill,  materials,  nor 
any  other  conveniencies,  to  make  manufactures ;  whereas 
their  lands  require  only  culture  to  produce  a  ftaple  com- 
modity, provided  they  are  pofTefled  of  fuch  as  are  fit  for  that 
purpofe.  Manufactures  are  the  produce  of  labour,  which  is 
both  fcarce  and  dear  among  them;  whereas  lands  are,  or 
may  and  fhould  be  made,  both  cheap  and  in  plenty,  by 
which  they  may  always  reap  much  greater  profits  from  the 
one  than  the  other.  That  is,  moreover,  a  certain  pledge 
for  the  allegiance  and  dependence  of  the  colonies ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  makes  their  dependance  to  become  their  Inte- 
rest. It  has  been  found  by  frequent  experience,  that  the 
making  of  a  ftaple  commodity  for  Britain  is  more  profitable 
than  manufactures,  provided  they  have  good  lands  to  work. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  indeed,  that  we  could  fupport  our  in- 
tereft in  America,  and  thofe  fources  of  navigation  by  coun- 
tries that  were  more  convenient  to  it,  than  thofe  on  the 
Miffiffippi.  But  that  we  fear  is  not  to  be  done,  however  it 
may  be  defired. 

We  wifh  we  could  fay  as  much  of  the  lands  in  Florida, 
and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  as  of  thofe  on  the  Miffiffippi: 
but  they  are  not  fo  good,  any  thing  contiguous  to  the  coafts, 
however  convenient  they  may  be  in  other  refpects  to  na- 
vigation. 

The  moll  convenient  part  of  thofe  countries  feems  to  be  about 
Mobille  and  Pensacola;  which  are,  as  it  were,  an  en- 
trepot between  our  ancient  fettlements  and  the  Miffiffippi, 
and  fafe  ftation  for  our  fhips.  The  port  of  St.  Augustine 
in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  will  alfo  be  of  no  little  utility 
to^our  navigation  in  thefe  parts ;  and  what  the  lands  may  be 
deficient  in,  in  many  refpects,  near  the  coaft,  the  fituation 
of  the  above-mentioned  ports  may  jointly  contribute  to 
fupply. 

As  the  harbour  of  Pensacola  will  appear  to  be  a  confider- 
able acquifition  to  Britain,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  give  the 
following  account  of  it  from  F.  Laval,  royal  profeflbr  of 
mathematics,  and  mafter  of  the  marine  academy  at  Tou- 
lon ;  who  was  fent  to  Louifiana,  on  purpofe  to  make  ob- 
fervations  in  1719;  and  had  the  accounts  of  the  officers, 
who  took  Pensacola  at  that  time,  and  furveyed  the  place. 
c  The  colonies  of  Penfacola,  and  of  Dauphin  ifland,  are 
at  prefent  on  the  decline,  the  inhabitants  having  removed  to 
fettle  at  Mobille  and  Bilexi,  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
lands  are  much  better;  for  at  the  firft  the  foil  is  chiefly  fand, 
mixed  with  little  earth.  The  land,  however,  is  covered  with 
woods  of  Pines,  Firs,  and  Oaks  ;  which  make  good  timber 
as  well  as  Ship-Ifland.     The  road  of  Pensacola  is  the  only 
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good  port  thereabouts  for  large  Ships,  and  Ship-Island 
for  (mall  ones,  where  veflels,  that  draw  from  13  to  14  feet 
water,  may  ride  in  fafety,  under  the  ifland,  in  15  feet,  and 
a  good  holding  ground  ;  as  well  as  in  the  other  ports,  which 
are  all  only  open  roads,  expofed^o  the  fouth,  and  from  weft 
to  eaft. 

Pen  fa  col  a  is  in  north  latitude  300  25',  and  is  the  only 
road  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  in  which  lhips  can  be  Cafe  from 
all  winds.  It  is  land-locked  on  every  fide,  and  will  hold  a 
o-reat  number  of  fhips,  which  have  very  good  anchorage  in 
it,  in  a  good  holding  ground  of  foft  (and,  and  from  25  to  34 
feet  water.  You  will  find  not  lefs  than  21  feet  water  on  the 
bar,  which  is  at  the  entrance  into  the  road,  provided  you 
keep  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  channel.  Before  a  fhip  enters 
the  harbour,  (he  fhould  bring  the  foft  of  Penfacola  to  bear 
between  north  and  fouth  1  eaft,  and  keep  that  courfe  till  (lie 
is  weft,  or  weft  |  fouth,  from  the  fort  on  the  ifland  of  St. 
Rofe  ;  that  is,  'till  that  fort  bears  eaft,  and  eaft -'-north. 
Then  (he  muft  bear  away  a  little  to  the  land  on  the  weft 
fide,  keeping  about  midway  between  that  and  the  ifland,  to 
avoid  a  bank  on  this  laft,  which  runs  out  to  fome  diftance 
weft- north- weft  from  the  point  of  the  ifland. 
If  there  are  any  breakers  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lie 
to  the  weftward  of  the  bar,  Jas  often  happens ;  if  there  is  any 
wind,  that  may  ferve  for  a  mark  to  fhips,  which  fteer  along 
that  ledge,  at  the  diftance  of  a  good  mufket-fhet,  as  they 
enter  upon  the  bar,  then  keep  the  courfe  above-mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  currents  fet  very  ftrong  out  of  the  road,  which 
you  fhould  take  care  of,  left  they  fhould  carry  you  uponthefe 
rocks. 

As  there  is  but  half  a  foot  rifing  on  the  bar  of  Penfacola, 
every  fhip  of  war,  if  it  be  not  in  a  ftorm,  may  depend  upon 
19,  perhaps  20  feet  of  water,  to  go  into  the  harbour,  as 
there  are  21  feet  on  the  bar.  Ships  that  draw  20  feet  muft 
be  towed  in.  By  this  we  fee,  that  fhips  of  60  guns  may  go 
into  this  harbour;  and  even  70  guns  (hips,  the  largeft  re- 
quifite  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if  they  were  built 
flat-bottomed  like  the  Dutch  fhips,  might  pafs  every  where 
in  that  harbour. 

In  17 19,  Penfacola  was  taken  by  Mr.  Champmeflin,  in 
the  Hercules  man  of  war,  of  64  guns,  but  carried  only  56; 
in  company  with  the  Mars,  pierced  for  60  guns,  but  had 
only  54;  and  the  Triton  pierced  for  54  guns,  but  carried 
only  50 ;  with  two  frigates  of  36  and  20  guns  *. 

*  The  admiral  was  on  board  of  the  Hercules,  which  drew 
21  feet  water,  and  there  were  but  22  feet  into  the  harbour 
in  the  higheft  tides,  fo  that  they  defpaired  of  carrying  in 
this  (hip.  But  an  old  Canadian,  named  Grimeau,  a  man 
of  experience,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  that 
coaft,  buaited  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  fucceeded ;  for 
which  he  was  the  next  year  honoured  with  letters  of  no- 
bleffe.  Dumont  (an  officer  there  at  this  time,)  vol.  ii.p.  22. 
Belli n,  from  the  French  admiralty  chells,  makes  but  20 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  Penfacola.  The  difference 
may  arife  from  the  tides  which  are  very  irregular  and  un- 
certain on  all  that  coaft,  according  to  the  winds ;  never 
rifing  above  three  feet,  fometimes  much  lefs.  In  24  hours 
the  tide  ebbs  in  the  harbour  for  18  or  19  hours,  and  flows 
5  or  6.    Laval. 

This  road  is  fubject  to  one  inconvenience  ;  feveral  rivers  fall 
into  it,  which  occafion  ftrong  currents,  and  make  boats  and 
canoes,  as  they  pals  backwards  and  forwards,  apt  to  run 
aground ;  but  as  the  bottom  is  all  fand,  they  are  not  apt  to 
founder.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
this  road;  it  is  free  from  worms,  which  never  breed  in  frelh 
water,  fo  that  veflels  are  never  worm-eaten  in  it.' 
The  many  advantages  that  would  enfue,  from  the  well 
peopling  of  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent  with  pro- 
teftant  foreigners,  are  hardly  to  be  enumerated.  We  might 
thereby  people  and  fecure  thofe  countries,  and  reap  the  pro- 
fits of  them,  without  any  lofs  of  people;  which  are  not  to 
be  fpared  for  that  purpofe  in  Britain,  or  any  of  her  dominions, 
the  great  ufe  and  advantage  that  may  be  made  of  the 
expulfionof  me  French  fromthofe  northern  parts  of  America. 
They  have  hnherto  obliged  us  to  ftrengthen  thofe  northern 
colVnies,  and  have  confined  the  people  in  them  to  towns  and 
tow  fhips,  in  which  their  labour  could  turn  to  no  great  ac- 
count, either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  nation;  by  which  we 
have,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  the  labour  of  one  half  of  the 
people  in  our  colonies. 

But  as  they  are  now  free  from  any  danger  in  their  borders, 
they  may  extend  their  fettlements  with  fafety,  difperfe  them- 
felves on  plantations,  and  cultivate  thofe  lands,  that  may  turn 
to  fome  account,  both  to  them  and  to  the  whole  nation. 
In  fnort,  they  may  now  produce  ftaple  commodities  for  this 
nation,  on  which  the  intereft  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
kingdom  in  them,  chiefly  depends ;  and  which  we  can  never 
expect  from  thofe  colonies  in  their  prefent  fituation. 
The  commodities  which  thefe  fouthern  parts  of  North- 
America  promife  to  afford  us,  are  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Silk, 
thofe  great  articles  and  necefTary  materials  of  very  valuable 
manufactures ;  for  which  alone  this  nation  pays  at  leaft  a 
Million  and  a  Half  a  Year,  and  could  never  get  them 
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from  all  the  colonies  we  have.     Cotton  and  Indico   it! 
plenty,  are  alfo  ellimable.    Not  to  mention  Copper,  Iron, 
Pot-ash,  which  with  Hemp,  Flax,   and   Silk,  make  a 
breat  balance   of  trade   againft  the  nation,  and   hot  a  little; 
contribute  to  drain  it  of  it's  trealure;  when  we  might  cer- 
tainly have  thofe  commodities  from  our  colonies  for  manu- 
factures, and  both   fupply  ourfelves,  and  others  with  them, 
Wine,  Oil,  Raisins,  and  Currants,  &c.  thofe  products 
of  France  and  Spain,  on  which  this  nation  expends   (o 
much  of  her  treafure,  to  enrich   her  enemies  and  rivals  in 
trade,  might  likewife  be  had  from  thofe  her  dominions,  and 
export  in  return   her  manufactures  for  them,  equivalent  in 
time  to  what  (lie  docs  to  France  and  Spain. 
Britain  thereby  might  cut  oft' thofe  refources  of  her  reftlefs 
enemies,,  fecure  her  colonies  for  the  future,  and  prevent  fuch 
calamities  of  war  as  we  have  experienced,  and  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Some  have  faid  that  Louisiana,  &c.  is  never  likely  to  turn 
to  any  account,  becaufe  the  French  have  made  fo  little  of  it. 
But  that  objection,  however  common,  will  appear  to  proceed 
only  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  make  it.  No  country- 
can  produce  any  thing  without  labourers ;  which  it  is  certain, 
the  t rench  have  never  had  in  Louisiana,  in  any  numbers 
fufficient  to  make  it  turn  to  any  greater  account  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  The  reafon  of  this  appears  not  to  be  owing 
to  the  country,  but  to  their  proceedings  and  mifconduct  in 
it.  Out  of  the  many  thoufand  people  who  were  contracted 
for  by  the  grantees,  to  fend  to  Louisiana  in  17 19,  there 
were  but  800  fent ;  and  of  thefe  thegreateft  part  were  ruined 
by  their  idle  fchemes,  which  made  them  and  others  abandon 
the  country  entirely.  The  few  again,  who  remained  in  it 
were  cut  off  by  an  Indian  maflacre  in  1729,  which  broke  up 
the  chief  promifing  fettlements  they  had  in  the  country,  thole 
of  the  Natches  and  Yasons,  which  were  never  after- 
wards re-inftated.  Inftead  of  encouraging  the  colony  in  luch 
misfortunes,  the  minifter,  Cardinal  Fleury,  either  from  an 
ill-judged  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  or  becaufe  it  might  be  repug- 
nant to  fome  other  of  his  views,  withdrew  his  protection 
from  it,  gave  up  the  public  plantations,  and  muft  thereby, 
no  doubt,  have  very  much  difcouraged  others.  By  thefe 
means,  they  have  had  few  or  no  people  in  Louisiana,  but 
fuch  as  were  condemned  to  be  fent  to  it  for  their  crimes, 
women  of  ill  fame,  deferted  foldiers,  infolvent  debtors,  and 
galley-flaves,  '  who  looking  on  the  country  only  as  a  place 
'  of  exile,  were  difheartened  at  every  thing  in  it;  and  had 
c  no  regard  for  the  progrefs  of  a  colony,  of  which  they  were 

*  only  members  by  compulfion,  and  neither  knew  nor  con- 
'  fidered  it's  advantages  to  the  ftate.    It  is  from  fuch  people, 

*  that  many  have  taken  their  accounts  of  this  country;  and 
'  throw  the  blame  of  all  mifcarriages  in  it  upon  the  country, 
'  when  they  have  been   only  owing  to  the  incapacity  and 

*  negligence  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  to  fettle  it  *." 

*  Charlevoix's  Hift.  N.  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  447. 

Remarks  on  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 
That  we  may  judge  more  fully  of  the  effects  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fcheme,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confult  the  following 
French  arrets. 

'  The  king  having  caufed  to  be  examined  in  his  council,  the 
condition  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  before  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  bank,  that  he  might  compare  it  with  it's 
prefent  condition:  it  has  appeared  to  his  majefty,  that  the 
high  rate  of  money  had  done  more  damage  to  the  kingdom 
than  all  the  expences  which  the  late  king  had  been  obliged 
to  be  at  during   the  feveral  wars:  the  avarice  of  the  lender 
having  rifen  to  that  height,  as  to  demand  more  intereft  for  a 
month  than  the  laws  allowed  for  a  whole  year. 
This  ufury  had  even  fo  weakened  the  kingdom,  that  his  ma- 
jefty's   revenues  were  not  paid,  but  by  multiplying  compul- 
iions  on  thofe  who  were  liable  to  pay  them.     The  price  of 
the   products   of  the  earth  being  hardly  fufficient  to  pay  the 
charge  of  the  culture  and  the  taxes,   the  proprietors  received 
nothing  for  their  lands.     This  general  mifery  forced  part  or 
the  nobility  to  fell  their  eftates  at  a  low  price,  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  his  majefty 's  fervice;  and  the  other  part  of  the 
nobility  had  their  lands  feized.  The  king's  favours  were  their 
only  refource,  and  his  majefty  was  not  in  acondition  to  orant 
them,  and  even  could  not  pay  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  the 
penfions  which  had  been  granted  for  the  reward  of  fervices. 
The  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  almoft 
at  a  ftand  ;  the  merchant  and  trader  were  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  artificer  compelled   to  abandon  his  native 
country,  to  feek  employment  among  foreigners.     Such  was 
the  condition  to  which  the  king,  the  nobility,  the  merchants, 
and  the  people  were  reduced,  while  none  but  the  lender  of 
money  lived  in  plenty  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  like  to  fall  into 
a  general  diforder,  had  not  his  majefty  applied  a  fpeedy  re- 
medy to  thefe  evils. 

By  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  India  company, 
the  king  has  reftored  things  to  good  order:  the  nobility  have 
found,  in  the j  increafe  of  the  value  of  their  lands,  means  to 
make  themfelves  eafy  :  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, are  re-etfablilhed ;   the  lands  are  cuhivated,  and  the 
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arti-ficer  works.  But,  notwithftanding  the  vifible  advantages 
which  thofe  eftablifhments  have  procured,  there  were  perfons 
malignant  enough  to  form  a  defign  to  deftroy  them  :  and  this 
obliged  his  majefty  to  iffue  an  arret  of  his  council,  of  the  5th 
of  March  laft,  for  fuppotting,  by  the  decrying  of  money,  the 
credit  of  thofe  fo  ufeful  and  necefTary  eftablifhments.  By  that 
arret  his  majefty  reduced  the  different  fpecies  of  the  India 
company's  bills  to  one  fort,  and  ordained  that  actions  (orfhares 
in  the  ftoclc  of  that  company)  might  be  converted  into  bank 
notes,  and  thofe  notes  into  actions,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion, which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  to  be  the  mod  juft  with 
refpect  to  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  decrying  of  money,  and 
favouring  of  actions,  empowered  debtors  to  clear  themfelves. 
It  remained  for  his  majefty  to  find  an  expedient  for  employing 
the  fums  which  were  to  be  paid  back  to  minors,  to  hofpitals, 
to  communities,  and  others  the  mod:  privileged  creditors  : 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  re-eftablifhing  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  fuch  proportion  as  might  fuit  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  vent  of  the  products  of  the  country.  His  majefty  has 
provided  f\>r  thefe  feveral  things  by  his  arrets,  and  particularly 
by  his  declaration  of  the  1 1  tb  of  March  laff,  which  orders  the 
reduction  of  the  value  of  the  coin  :  but,  as  that  reduction 
muft  necelTarily  produce  a  diminution,  not  only  of  the  pi  ice 
of  commodities,  and  of  moveable  goods,  but  alfo  of  the  va- 
lue of  lands,  and  other  immoveable  eftates,  his  majefty  has 
judged  the  general  intereft  of  his  fubjects  required,  that  the 
price,  or  nominal  value  of  the  India  company's  actions,  and  of 
banknotes,  fhould  be  leffened,  for  maintaining  them  in  a  juft 
proportion  with  the  coin  and  other  commodities  of  the  king- 
dom, for  hindering  the  too  high  value  of  coin  from  finking 
the  public  credit;  for  giving,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  pri- 
vileged creditors,  means  for  employing  to  the  better  advantage 
the  firms  which  might  be  repaid  to  them  ;  and,  laftly,  for 
preventing  the  loffes  which  his  fubjects  might  fuffer  in  com- 
merce with  foreigners.  And  his  majefty  has  the  more  wil- 
lingly refolved  upon  this  deduction,  becaufe  it  will  be  even 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  of  the  India  company's  actions, 
and  of  bank  notes,  for  the  dividends  on  them  will  be  more  to 
their  advantage,  and  will  be  convertible  into  money  of  in- 
trinfic  value,  which  will  produce  at  lead  50  per  cent,  more 
in  real  coin,  or  bullion,  after  the  reduction,  than  at  prefent. 
Upon  all  which,  the  Sieur  Law,  the  king's  counfellor  in  all 
his  councils,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  having 
made  his  report,  his  majefty  being  in  his  council,  with  the 
advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  has  ordained 
and  ordains : 

Article  I.  That  the  actions  of  the  India  company  fhall  be  re- 
duced, that  is  to  fay,  beginning  from  the  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  prefent  arret,  to  8000  livres ;  on  the  ift  of  July 
to  7500  livres  ;  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  to  7000  livres ;  on  the 
ift  of  September  to  6500  livres ;  on  the  ift  of  October  to 
6000  livres  ;  on  the  ift  of  November  to  5500  livres ;  and  on 
the  ift  of  December  to  5000  livres. 

II.  That  the  bank  notes  (hall  alfo  be  reduced,  fo  that  they 
fhall  not  be  received  in  payments,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret,  thofe  of  io,COO  livres 
but  for  8o©o  livres ;  thofe  of  1000  livres  for  8co  livres ;  thofe 
of  100  livres  for  80  livres ;  and  thofe  of  10  livres  for  8  livres : 
that,  on  the  ift  of  July  next,  the  faid  notes  fhall  be  reduced, 
viz.  thofe  of  10, COO  livres  to  7500  livres;  on  the  ift  of  Auguft 
to  7000  livres ;  on  the  firft  of  September  to  6500  livres ;  on 
the  firft  of  October  to  6coolivres ;  on  the  firft  of  November  to 
550c  livres ;  the  leffcr  notes  in  like  proportion  ;  and,  on  the 
lit  of  December  of  the  prefent  year,  the  faid  notes  fhall  re- 
main reduced  and  fixed,  viz.  thofe  of  10,000  livres  to  5000 
livres;  thofe  of  1000  livres  to  500  livres  ;  thofe  of  100  livres 
to  50  livres  ;  and  thofe  of  10  livres  to  5  livres. 

III.  His  majefty  forefeeing  that  thofe  of  his  fubjects  who  are 
pofTeff-d  of  considerable  fums  in  bank  notes,  may  convert  them 
with  advantage  into  the  India  company's  actions,  and  being 
willing  to  favour  fuch  perfons  as  have  not  fortunes  fuffrcient  to 
employ  them  that  way,  his  majefty  ordains,  that,  duringths 
courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  and  'till  the  ift  of  January,  1721, 
the  bank  notes  fhall  be  received  by  the  receivers  of  the  tallies 
and  other  taxes,  at  the  office  of  his  majefty's  farms,  and  even 
at  the  fait  warehoufes,  at  the  full  value  the  faid  notes  were  at 
before  the  reductions  ordained  by  the  prefent  arret,  yet  with- 
out the  abatement  for  the  future  of  the  4  fols  per  livre,  or  of 
the  10  per  cent,  granted  by  the  arrets  of  the  29th  of  January, 
the  5th  of  March,  and  the  28th  of  April  laft.  The  faid  bank 
notes  fhall  likewife  be  received  for  their  full  value,  at  the  of- 
fice appointed  for  the  diftribution  of  contrails  for  annuities 
for  life,  purfuant  to  the  arret  of  council  of  the  16th  of  the 
prefent  month. 

IV.  His  majefty's  will  is,  that  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  endorfed  in  foreign  countries  to  be  paid  in  France,  fhall 
be  paid  in  bank  notes,  according  to  the  currency  and  value 
of  the  faid  notes,  known  in  foreign  countries  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  faid  bills  of  exchange  :  and,  for  avoiding  abufes 

'  and  difputes  which  might  arife,  becaufe  the  greateft  parts  of 
the  endorfement  made  in  foreign  countries  are  without  date, 
his  majefty's  intention  is,  that  the  bills  of  exchange  made  and 
payable  in  France,  and  which  fhall  be  endorfed  in  foreign 
countries,  fhall  be  likewife  paid  in  bank  notes,  according  to 
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the  currency  and  value  of  the  faid  notrs  at  the  time  of  the 
d.ue  of  the  bills.  Done  in  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  his 
majefty  pick-nt,  held  at  Paris  the  21ft  day  of  May,   1720/ 


Sign,.'         Phu-ypeacx. 
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The  ftile  and  contents  of  the  preamble  of  that  arret  fhew,  that 
the  council  of  France  thought  their  fcheme  beyond  the  poffi- 
bility  of  miscarrying ;  and,  therefore,  begun  to  execute  the 
laft  part  of  it,  viz.  to  lower  or  raife  their  bank  bills  and  ac- 
tions of  the  company  as  they  pleafed,  which  they  had  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  gold  and  filver.  This  did  not  fucceed  ac- 
cording to  their  expectation  ;  for  people  refufed  to  take  bank 
notes  ;  which  occafioned  fo  much  difturbance  and  murmur- 
ings,  that,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  government  was  obliged 
to  poft  guards  in  the  market  places,  to  prevent  tumults.  The 
parliament  met  extraordinarily,  and  fent  deputies  to  make  re- 
monftrances  againft  the  arret  afoiefaid  ;  and  fome  of  their  de- 
puties were  appointed  to  confer  with  fome  counfeilors  of  ft3te, 
in  the  prefer.ee  of  the  regent,  to  concert  meafures  for  pre- 
feiving  the  public  peace,  and  preventing  the  intire  ruin  of 
trade. 

The  firft  thing  that  was  judged,  proper  to  be  done,  was  to  re- 
voke the  fatal  arret  of  the  2  ift,  which  was  accordingly  de- 
clared void  by  an  arret  of  the  27th,  whereby  the  bank  notes 
weie  declared  to  be  current,  as  before  the  former  arret.  Com- 
mifiarics  were  appointed  to  examine  the  books  andct.fh  of  the 
bank,  and  the  accounts  of  the  India  company  ;  and,  to  pro- 
ceed therein,  payment  was  ftopt  at  the  bank  the  29th  of  May, 
but  they  began  to  pay  again  the  iff  of  June. 
On  the  31ft  of  May  another  airct  was  publifhed  for  proro- 
guing, to  the  ift  of  July  next,  the  lowering  of  the  new  fpe- 
cies, which  was  to  begin  the  ift  of  June,  purfuant  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  nth  of  March,  infeited  above,  and  making 
current,  for  that  time,  the  old  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver.  By 
the  fame  arret  his  majefty  permits  all  his  fubjects,  and  others, 
to  import  gold  and  filver  fpecies  bullion  into  the  kingdom, 
which  beiore  was  only  permitted  to  the  company.  By  ano- 
ther arret  of  the  ift  of  June,  the  prohibition  publifhed  fome 
time  ago,  forbidding  people  to  keep  by  them  above  500  livres 
in  fpecie,  and  allowing  the  company  to  ftarch  all  houfts 
whatever,  was  taken  off. 

Thefe  difpofitions  removed,  in  part,  the  uneafmefs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  in  order  to  recover  and  fupport  the  public  credit, 
which  had  been  deeply  wounded,  the  following  arret  of  the 
council  of  ftate  was  publifhed  : 

'  Upon  the  petition  prefented  to  the  king  in  his  council,  by 
the  general  directors  of  the  India  company,  in  the  name  of 
the  faid  company,  fetting  forth,  That,  by  the  accounts  they 
have  delivered,  it  appears,  that,  by  their  feveral  operations, 
and  the  actions  they  have  called  in  again,  and  have  now  in 
their  pofleffion,  they  have  a  fund  of  above  300  millions  of 
livres:  that,  in  refpect  to  their  commerce,  they  have  under- 
taken great  things,  advantageous  for  the  proprietors  and  ftate: 
that  they  have  increafed  their  fhips  already  fent  out,  or  ready 
to  fail  to  105,  without  including  brigantines  and  frigates, 
and  have  fent  rich  cargoes ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the 
multiplicity  and  quicknefs  of  their  operations,  their  books 
have  been  found  in  the  molt  exact  order:  that  as  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  truft  committed  to  them  within  the  king- 
dom, they  have  increafed,  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
from  them,  the  produce  of  the  farms,  and  the  genera!  receipts 
of  the  finances,  by  the  good  order  they  have  eftablifhed  there- 
in :  but  that,  in  order  to  render  more  and  more  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  faid  company  folid  and  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
prietors, they  are  of  opinion,  it  is  necefTary  to  lefienthe  num- 
ber of  the  actions,  and  reduce  them  to  200,000,  inftead  of  the 
600,000,  which  were  created  purfuant  to  the  edicts  of  De- 
cember 1 7 1  7,  and  May  1 7  1 9,  and  of  the  arrets  of  the  27th 
of  July,  13th  and  28th  of  September,  and  2d  of  October  fol- 
lowing :  that  the  company  having  called  in  near  300,000  ac- 
tions, and  being  in  a  condition  to  re-call  what  is  wanting  to 
make  up  that  number,  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done  for 
the  execution  of  this  project,  but  to  fupprefs  as  well  thofe 
300,000  a6tions  belonging  to  the  company  ?s  the  ICO,COO 
belonging  to  his  majefty  ;  which  faid  ico,000  actions  being  a 
profit  made  by  his  majeity,  the  company  hope  his  majefty 
will  give  them  this  new  mark  of  favour  and  protection,  which 
will  enable  the  company,  by  new  operations,  to  difcharge 
what  they  owe  to  his  majefty  and  the  bank,  to  call  in,  by 
thefe  means,  a  confiderable  number  of  bank  bill:  iuce 

them   to   the  number  his  majefty  fhaii   th  |    for 

maintaining  circulation  and  commerce  :  that  with  thefe  views, 
and  to  fecond  the  intentions  of  his  majeity  in  relation  to  the 
creation  of  rents  or  annuities  on  the  town-houle  of  Paris  for 
12,500,000  livres,  making  a  capital  of  500  millions,  the 
faid  company  offers  to  yield  and  m.ike  over  ao-ain  the 
12,500,000  livres,  put  of  the  forty- eight  millions  which 
his  majefty  has  affigned  to  the  company  on  ilw;  aids  and  ga- 
bels,  in  deduction  and  for  difcharging  the  engagements  con- 
tradled  by  the  faid  company  with  his  majefl  that  the  faid 
company  defire  his  majefty  to  authorize  them  to  demand  from 
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the  proprietors,  a  fupplerrterlt  oF  three  thourand  livres  per 
action,  which  fupplem.nt  is  to  be  voluntary  ;  but  fuch  pro- 
prietors who/hall  pay  the  lame,  fhall  have  a  dividend  of  3 
per  cent,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  livres  per  action;  and  that 
fuch  who  (hall  not  think  fit  to  pay  that  fupplerhent  or  addi- 
tional fum,  fhall  have  only  the  dividend  of  200  livres  per 
action,  which  was  granted  by  the  refolutiori  of  the  company 
of  the  30th  of  December  laft :  that  the  condition  of  the 
company  is  fuch,  that  they  may  look  upon  the  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  as  a  fixed  and  certain  revenue;  and,  that  the 
public  may  be  fure  of  it,  the  directors  and  many  of  the 
moil  confiderable  proprietors,  who  have  joined  them,  hum- 
bly defiie  his  majefty  to  give  them  leave  to  form  a  fociety  of 
infurance,  which  mail  have  a  ftock  of  20,000  actions, 
amounting  at  the  rate  of  12,000  livres  each  action,  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  the  profits  of  which  are  the 
principal,  and  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  dividend  of  3  per 
cent-  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors ;  who  fhall  advance  the 
fupplement  aforefaid,  and  fhall  infure  the  dividend  on  the 
foot  aforefaid  of  3  per  cent,  and  likewife  for  the  200  livres 
per  action  to  thole  who  do  not  furnifh  the  faid  fupplement; 
upon  condition  neverthelefs,  that  the  overplus  of  the  profits 
of  the  company,  beyond  the  3  per  cent,  and  200  livres  per 
action  incurred  to  the  owners  of  the  faid  actions,  fhall  be- 
long to  the  fociety  of  infurance. — That  to  perfect  and  put 
that  plan  into  good  order,  and  give  all  the  fecurity  that  can 
be  defired,  it  would  be  necefiary,  that  an  exact  account  be 
taken  by  fuch  commifiaries  of  the  council  as  his  majefty  fhall 
be  pleafed  to  appoint,  of  all  the  fubicriptions,  premiums, 
and  actions,  called  in  by  the  company,  and  now  in  their 
pnfieulon.  to  be  burnt  at  the  town  houfe,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  faid  commifiaries,  the  provofis  of  merchants  and  ef- 
chevins. — That  two  hundred  thoufand  bills,  each  of  one 
action,  with  the  dividends  of  three  years,  be  made  out,  to 
be  numbered  from  number  1  to  number  200,000  inclusive, 
finned  by  one  of  the  general  directors  and  one  of  the  com- 
mifiaries appointed  by  his  majefty,  and  fealed  with  the  feal 
of  the  company,  and  that  within  a  certain  term,  Which  fhall 
be  prefcribed  by  his  majefty,  all  the  actions,  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  be  brought  in  to  be  converted  into  new  actions, 
and  that  the  old  be  afterwards  burnt  with  the  formalities 
aforefaid.  For  which  his  majefty  bein^  willing  to  provide, 
the  report  being  heard,  the  king  being  in  his  council,  with 
the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent,  has  ordained 
and  ordains. 

This  arret  contains  fix  articles,  which  are  in  fubftance  as 
follow : 

I.  The  king  appointed  commifiaries  to  take  an  account  of 
the  number  of  the  fubfcriptions,  premiums,  and  actions,  of 
the  India  company,  which  they  have  called  in  of  converted 
into  bank  notes. 

II.  His  maj  ftv  accepts  the  offers  made  by  the  faid  company, 
to  make  over  again  unto  him  the  hundred  thoufand  actions 
his  majefty  yielded  to  them  by  the  arret  of  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary laft,  and  in  confequence  thereof  difcharges  the  com- 
pany from  the  nine  hundied  millions  they  had  obliged  them- 
felves to  pay  to  his  majefty  in  ten  years,  for  the  ceflion  of 
the  hundred  thoufand  actions  aforefaid.  And  his  majefty 
being  willing  to  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  kflening  of 
the  number  of  actions,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  two  hun- 
dred thoufand,  the  number  propofed  by  the  company,  or- 
dains that  the  faid  hundred  thoufand  actions  fhall  be  burnt, 
as  alfo  the  three  hundred  thoufand  which  the  company  pro- 
pofed to  fupprefs. 

III.  His  majefty  fixes  the  number  of  actions  of  the  company 
to  two  hundred  thoufand,  and  declares  they  fhall  not  be  aug- 
mented upon  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  and,  to  make  up  that 
number,  orders  two  hundred  thoufand  bills,  of  an  action 
each,  to  be  printed,  with  the  dividend  of  the  years  1721, 
1722,  1723,  numbered,  figned,  and  fealed,  as  above,  and  all 
the  old  actions,  premiums,  and  fubmiffions,  to  be  burnt  in 
the  prefence  of  the  commifiaries  of  the  council,  provoft  of 
merchants,  Sec.  Declaring  farther,  that  all  actions,  fubfcrip- 
tions, or  premiums,  which  fhall  not  be  brought  in  before  the 
ift  of  September  next,  fhall  be  null  and  void  by  virtue  of  the 
prefent  arret. 

IV.  The  actions  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
thofe  depofited  and  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  company, 
are  to  be  converted  within  that  time  into  new  actions. 

V.  The  company  is  allowed  to  demand  from  the  proprietors 
a  fupplement,  or  additional  fund  of  three  thoufand  livres  per 
action,  to  be  paid  in  fix  months  ;  that  is,  five  hundred  livres 
per  month;  but  fuch  proprietors,  who  fhall  not  think  fit  to 
furnifh  that  additional  fum,  fhall  continue  to  enjoy  their  di- 
vidend of  two  hundred  livres  per  action. 

VI.  His  majefty  approves  and  authorizes  the  fociety  of  in- 
furance, propofed  by  the  directors,  to  confift  of  the  faid 
directors,  and  as  many  proprietors  of  ftock,  as  fhall  be 
willing  to  concern  themfelves  therein  :  that  the  ftock  of 
the  fociety  be  for  twenty  thoufand  new  actions,  which  fhall 
be  forthwith  depofited,  for  fecuring  the  payment  of  the  di- 
vidend of  fuch  proprietors  as  will  enfure  the  fame  therein, 
and  the  overplus  of  the  faid  dividend  is  to  belong  to  the  fo- 
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ciety  or  infurance.     Done  in  the  council  of  ftate,  June  3, 

1720, 

Signed        Pmelypeaux. 

This  reduction  of  two  thirds  of  the  actions,  and  the  fociety 
for  infuring  the  intereft,  thereof,  was  regarded  as  the  likelieft 
means  to  retrieve  the  public  credit :  but  the  people  had  been 
fo  frighted,  that  they  would  not  meddle  with  bank  notes,  ex- 
cept in  payment  for  their  goods,  which  they  raifedfour  times 
above  their  real  value,  or  upon  a  very  great  difcount:  but 
what  effect  this  projea  had,  we  fhall  fee  hereafter ;  and  fhall 
here  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Law  rcfigned  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-genera! of  the  finances  on  the^io,th  of  May,  and  two 
officers  of  the  Swifs  guards  were  fet  upon  him ;  but  on  the 
3d  of  June  they  were  ordered  to  leave  him,  and  the  duke 
D'Antin  was  lent  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  India  company  :  but,  ort 
the  7th  of  that  month,  the  feals  were  taken  from  Mr.  D'Ar- 
genfon,  and  reftored  to  the  chancellor  Dagueflau. 
Soon  after  this,  the  government,  finding  that  the  public  affairs 
did  not  take  the  tUrn  they  expected,  feemed  to  be  undoing  by 
degrees  what  had  been  fo  lately  done  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fell  to  ufing  very  extraordinary  methods  to  oblige  thofe  who 
had  remitted  any  money  abroad,  to  re-call  it  into  France,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  unexampled  ordinance. 

The  king's  ordinance,  requiring  all  hij  fubjects  who  have  re- 
mitted money  into  foreign  countries  to  re-call  the  fame, 
dated  the  20th  inftant,  is  as  follows: 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that  many  of  his  fubjects,  who, 
in  thefe  latter  times,  have  got  confiderable  fortunes,  forgetting 
what  they  owe  to  their  country,  inftead  of  laying  out  their 
money  in  purchafes  in  the  kingdom,  or  promoting  commerce 
and  manufactures,  have  fent  the  greateft  part  thereof  into  fo- 
reign countries,  and  have  concerned  themfelves  in  their  trading 
companies;  and  that  fome  others  of  his  faid  fubjects  keep 
in  the  faid  foreign  countries  confiderable  fums  in  fpecie,  with 
a  defign  to  place  *he  fame  there,  which  has  kept  up  the  courfe 
of  exchange  to  theadv/ncage  of  foreigners,  and  has  occafioiet 
the  exporting  out  Of  the  kingdom  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fpecie:  and  his  majefty,  confidtying  how  much  ir.  is  impor- 
tant to  remedy  an  abufe  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  and 
the.  neceifity  of  providing  againft  the  fame,  however,  with- 
out Constraining  the  liberty  of  commerce,  to  which  his  ma- 
jefty is  always  relolved  to  continue  his  protection;  his  ma- 
jefty, with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent, 
has  ordained  and  ordains,  That  in  general^  all  his  fubjects, 
of  what  quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  companies  of  commerce  in  foreign  countries,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  re-call  their  funds,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
brought  again  into  the  kingdom  within  two  months  at  the 
fartheft,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this 
prefent  ordinance;  which  fhall  be  likewife  obferved  by  thofe 
who  have  depofited  any  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  except- 
ing, neverthelefs,  the  funds  of  bankers,  which  merchants  and 
traders  have  there  for  their  commerce,  or  for  their  own  ac- 
count, or  the  particular  focieties  they  have  in  the  faid  foreign 
countries,  upon  a  penalty  to  fuch  as  fhall  act  contrary  there- 
unto, of  double  the  fum  they  have  remitted  into  foreign 
countries:  which  penalty,  whereof  one  half  is  to  belong  to- 
his  majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  fhall  not  be  re- 
mitted or  reduced,  or  moderated  upon  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever. His  majefty  forbids,  moft  exprefsly,  all  his  fubjects,  of 
what  quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  to  intereftand  con- 
cern themfelves  in  any  trading  companies  in  foreign  countries, 
or  to  place  any  money  therein  without  his  fpecial  leave;  re- 
quiring the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paris,  the  in- 
tendants  of  the  feveral  provinces,  &c.  to  caufe  thefe  prefents 
to  be  obferved,  and  to  be  read,  publifhed,  and  affixed,  where 
occafion  fhall  require,  &c.    Done  at  Paris,  June  20,  1720. 

Signed  L  E  W I  S, 

And  lower,      Phelypeaux. 

Mean  while  the  affairs  of  the  finances  fell  into  fo  great  dif- 
order,  that  the  court,  feeing  little  hopes  of  retrieving  them, 
applied  to  the  parliament,  whofe  deputies  and  the  minifters 
of  ftate  had  feveral  conferences  together.  But  the  parlia- 
ment refufing  to  come  into  the  meafures  the  court  had  pro- 
jected, this  produced  an  open  rupture  between  them,  and  the 
parliament  was  removed  from  Paris  to  Pontoife  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  On  the  ift  of  July,  by  three  in  the  morning, 
the  mufqueteers,  the  life-guards,  the  French  and  Swils 
guards,  and  the  archers  of  the  marfiialfea  were  in  arms;  and 
a  ftrong  detachment  was  fent  to  the  paiace  where  the  parlia- 
ment meets,  with  orders  to  fuffer  no  afiembly  there  ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  letters,  under  the  royal  fignet,  were  fent 
by  mufqueteers  to  all  the  prefidents  and  other  members  of  the 
parliament,  requiring  them  to  repair  to  Pontoife  (a  place 
within  fix  leagues  of  Paris)  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  remarkable  fcheme  created  far  more 
confufion  in  France,  than  there  is  at  prefent,  and  proved  the 
moft  grofs  and  enormous  cheat  and  impofiticfl  upon  the  pub- 
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lie,  that  ever  was  hatched  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  parallelled,  ex- 
cept by  the  famous  aera  of  the  South  Sea  year  in  England. 
This  tampering  with  the  public  credit,  under  colourable  pre- 
texts of  raifing  mountains  of  treafures,  always  terminates  in 
nought  but  empty  bubble  and  chimaera,  to  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce and  indullry,  and  the  ufeful  arts,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  againft  in  all  wife  ftates :  for  which 
reafon  we  have  taken  due  notice  of  it.  See  the  articles  Ac- 
tions, Bubbles,  Credit  [Public  Credit],  Debts 
[National  Debi  s],  Funds,  Monied  Interest. 

MODENA,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  compofed  of  feveral  princi- 
palities, viz.  the  duchy  properly  fo  called;  thole  of  Reggio, 
of  Mirandola,  and  Coreggio  ;  the  principality  of  Carpio  ;  the 
fcignories  of  Saffuola,  Trigalla,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  Carfagnano  — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchies  of 
Mantua  and  Mirandola;  on  the  eaft  with  the  Bolognefe,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  fouth  with  Tufcany  and 
the  republic  of  Lucca ;  and,  on  the  well,  by  the  duchy  of 
Parma. 

This  country  is  fertile  and  delightful,  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  fufficient  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  to  iniich  it's  innabitants,  were  they  not  fo 
grievoufly  loaded  with  taxes.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
dukes  of  it  keep  a  court  too  fplendid  and  magnificent  for  their 
income  ;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  rack  their  fubjects,  and 
reduce  them  almoft  to  beggaiy,  in  order  to  vie  with  other 
princes  in  grandeur. 

The  duchy,  or  territory  of  Modena,   properly  fo  called,  has 
it's  name  from  it's  capital ;   and,  befides  that  and  the  depen 
dencies  of  it,  contains  the  country  of  Frignano,  and  part  of 
Carfagnano.    The  chief  towns  of  it  are  Modena,  the  capital, 
Baftia,   Final,  Frignano,  Seftola,  and  Carfagnano. 

Modena  is  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  on  a  fine  canal,  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  is  of  a  fmall  oblong  figure, 
nearer  t  J  a  round.     The  city  has  nothing  that  fhews  the  in 
habitants   to  be  rich,  or  to  carry  on   any  confiderable  com- 
merce. 

Bastia  is  a  fmall  pretty  town  in  the  Modenefe  Proper,   plea 
fantly  fituated  on  an  ifLnd  formed  by  the  river  Panaro,  about 
16  miles  below  the  city  cf  Modena. 

Final,  or  Finale,  is  likewife  fituated  on  an  ifland  made  by 
the  fame  river,  on  the  north-eaft  of  Modena,  and  upon  the 
confines  of  Mantua.  It  is  often  called  Final  Modenefe,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  a  famed  fea-port  of  that  name  on  the  coaft 
of  Genoa. 

Frignano,  or  Frigano,  is  a  little  city  and  territory  in  the 
fame  duchy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Bolognefe,  near  the  fpring  head  of  the  Panaro. 

Carsignano,  Carfeniano,  Grafignano,  the  laft  territory 
in  the  Modenefe  Proper,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  between  that  duchy  and  the  republic  of  Lucca. 
The  territory  runs  on  each  fide  of  the  Secchia. 

It's  chief  town,  of  no  great  note,  is  called  Castel  Novo  De 
Carsignano,  with  fome  other  villages,  part  of  which  be- 
long to  the  republic  of  Lucca. 

Carpi,  a  city  and  territory  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  the 
title  of  principality,  is  fortified  with  a  good  caftle,  and  did 
formerly  belong  to  the  houfe  of  Pio,  who  were  lords  of  it. 
It  is  feated  in  a  beautiful  fertile  plain,  upon  a  canal  cut  from 
the  river  Secchia,  about  II  miles  north  of  Modena,  and  four 
from  Correggio. 

Sassuolo,  Sassuoli,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Secchia,  and 
gives  name  to  a  lordfhip  fituate  between  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Correggio,  and  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Efte,  who  is  commonly  ftiled  marquis  De  St.  Martino. 

The  principality  of  Reggio  takes  it's  name  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  called  Regium  Lepidi,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Reggio, 
another  famed  town  in  Calabria.     It  is  fituate  in  a  very  fer- 
tile plain,   is  well  inhabited,  and  very  rich,  though  it's  air 
be  not  fo  wholefome  as  other  parts  of  Italy. 
The  duchy  of  Modena,  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  one 
of  the  faireft  and   moft  fruitful  countries  in  Italy,   abounding 
with  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  is  very  populous,  and  inha- 
bited by  an   ingenious  and  induftrious  people.     The  fmall 
country  of  Frignano,  bordering  on  the  Bolognefe,  is  annexed 
to  it  on  one  fide,  and  part  of  the  country  of  Carfagnano  on 
the  other,  the  reft  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Lucca.    It  is 
very  mountainous,  but  far  from  being  defpicable,  fince  in 
thefe  mountains  there  are  mines  of  great  value  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  a  race  of  people  robuft,  hardy,  and   brave,  as 
any  in  Italy.     The  duchy  of  Reggio  lies  weft  from  that  of 
Modena,  and   is  by   fome  accounted  the  more  confiderable 
duchy  of  the  two,  and,  indeed,  fo  it  is,  if  we  confider  it's  de- 
pendencies, fuch  as  the  principalities  of  Correggio  and  Carpi, 
the  former  heretofore  polTeflcJ  by  princesofthe  fame  name,  and 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pio.     In  the  north-weft 
corner  of  this  duchy  Itands  Bercello,  upon  the  Po,  foimerly  a 
place  of  great  ftrength,   yielded  by  the  late  duke  of  Modena, 
in  1701,  to  the  imperialifts,  to  facilitate  their  military  ope- 
ration in    Italy,  and,  for  that  reafon,  befieged,  taken,  and 
intireiy  dcmolifhed  by  the  French  in  1705  ;  nor  has  it  been 
ever  fince  reftored  to  it's  ancient  condition. 
The  duchy  of  Mirandola,  including  that  of  Concordia, 
is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth ;  it  is  a  very 


beautiful  and  a  very   plentiful  territory,  full  of  villages,  and 
the  country  round  about  them  thoroughly  cultivated. 
Mirandola    is  itrong   by  fituation,  and   has   been   formerly 

well  fortified. 
The  city  of  Concordia  ftands  on  the  Secchia,  at  thediftance 
of  fix  miles  from  Mirandola;  between  which  cities  there  is  a 
fine  canal,  called  the  Navilio,  which  facilitates  the  commerce 
of  both. 

Thefe  duchies  were  very  great  acquifitions  to  the  family  of 
Efte,  fince  their  revenues  are  moderately  computed  at  100,000 
crowns  a  year. 

The  whole  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Modena  have  the  duchies  of 
Mantua  and  Guaftalla  on  the  north  ;  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany on  the  fouth,  together  with  the  territories  of  'he  repub- 
lic of  Lucca;  the  Bolognefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on 
the  eaft;  and  the  duchy  of  Parma  on  the  weft.  The  extent 
of  thefe  countries,  from  Couth  to  north,  is  about  56  En^iifh 
miles,  and  they  are  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  from  weft  to 
eaft.  The  duke  of  Modena,  in  time  of  peace,  enjoys  a  re- 
venue of  about  ioo,oool.  fterling  a  year  at  leaft,  with  winch 
he  maintains  a  very  fplendid  court,  and  when  his  circum- 
ftances  renders  itrequifite,  can  keep  up  a  body  of  8oco  regu- 
lar troops.  The  greateft  inconvenience  in  the  fituation  of  his 
country  is,  that  he  has  no  communication  with  the  fea  ;  which 
might  be  eafily  removed,  if  he  could  recover,  either  by  treaty 
or  force,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  lies  upon  the  gulph  of 
Venice. 

M  O  G  U  L  E  M  P I  R  E.    See  Indostan. 

M  O  LD  A  V  i  A,  a  principality  of  European  Turkey,  bounded 
by  the  river  Neiffer,  which  divides  it  from  Poland,  on  the 
north  eaft;  by  Beffarabij  on  the  call;  by  the  Danube  which 
feparates  it  from  Bulgaria,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Walachia 
and  Tranlilvania  on  the  well;  being  240  miles  long,  and  150 
broad,  fituate  in  a  good  air  and  fruitful  foil,  producing  corn, 
wine,  rich  paftures,  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  oxen,  and  fheep, 
plenty  of  venifon,  game,  fifh,  and  fowl,  and  all  European 
fruits,  and  is  well  watered  with  the  rivers  Danube,  Pruth, 
Neifter,  &c. 

The  capital  city  is  Jassy. 

MOLUCCA  ISLANDS.    See  Indian  Islands. 

M  O  M  B  A  Z  A,  a  fubdivifion  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  a  country  fubject  to  the  Portugueze,  which  furnifhes 
them  with  flaves,  gold,  ivory,  rice,  flefh,  and  other  provi- 
fions,  with  which  they  fupply  their  plantations  in  Brazil,  &c. 

MONEY. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Money. 

In  the  moft  early  ages,  when  trade  was  carried  on,  as  there 
was  no  money,  men  ufed  to  barter  one  commodity  for  ano- 
ther, a  cuftom  that  ftill  obtains  among  the  favage  unpolifhed 
nai  ions  of  Chili  on  the  South  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Jeffo  in  the 
Eaft-lndies,  and  other  barbarous  countries.  But,  as  fuch  a 
method  of  bartering  commodities  was,  on  many  occafions, 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  always  inconvenient,  men 
agreed  to  make  choice  of  one  commodity,  which  being  in 
general  and  conftant  efteem,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  it 
might  always  remove  the  difficulty  of  bartering  in  kind. 
The  fame  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  money  we  find 
cxpreiTed  very  much  to  our  purpofe,  in  the  firft  book  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  Politics,  ch.  6.  '  As  all  ufeful  things,  fays  he,  could 
«  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  tranfported  from  place  to 
*  place,  it  was  refolved,  by  common  confent,  that,  in  bar- 
'  tering  commodities,  they  fhould  reciprocally  give  and  ie- 
'  ceive  fome  fubftance,  which,  being  in  it's  nature  applicable 
'  to  the  purpofesof  life,  might,  at  the  fame  time,  be  eafily  car- 
'  ried  about.'  From  which  words  of  Ariftotle  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  introduction  of  money  was  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  bartering,  as  human  fociety  could  not  fubfift  without  the 
exchange  of  necefiaries,  nor  could  this  matter  be  managed 
without  the  ufe  of  money. 

To  determine,  therefore,  this  fubftance  that  fhould  be  in  uni- 
verfal  and  conftant  efteem,  they  made  choice  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  more  valuable  than  other 
metals,  but  alfo  becaufe,  in  the  various  ufes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied,  they  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  fup- 
port  and  improvement  of  human  life.  But,  becaufe  there 
was  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  nature  of  thefe  two  me- 
tals, and  gold  was  more  precious  than  filver,  both  by  it's  in- 
trinfic  worth  and  greater  fcarcity,  and  alfo  far  exceeded  the 
other  in  the  expence  that  was  necefiary  for  working  it,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  tax  that  is  paid  to  the  fovereign  lords  of  mines, 
who  require  no  more  than  five  in  the  hundred  of  gold,  where- 
as they  exact  twenty  in  the  hundred  of  filver  -f  therefore  a 
greater  value  was  afcribed  to  gold.  And,  becaufe  the  bafer 
metal  ought  to  be  given  in  greater  meafure,  that  what  was 
wanting  in  value  might  be  made  up  in  quantity  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe it  was  necefiary  to  fix  the  proportion  between  them,  by 
a  certain  determinate  rule:  whence  it  is,  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  commerce,  though  formerly  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
filver  was  fettled  as  ten  to  one,  yet  at  prefent  the  matter  is  fo 
regulated  almoft  all  over  Europe,  that  one  ounce  of  gold  is 
reckoned  equal  in  value  to  15  of  filver,  or  thereabouts.    See 


the  article  Coin. 
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When  this  fubftance  was  agreed  upon  at  fir(r,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  the  particular  quantities  of  it  were  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  bulk  and  weight  on'y  ;  but  afterwards,  to  lave 
the  trouble  of  proving  this  weight  upon  every  occafion,  it  was 
coined  into  a  certain  form  by  public  authority,  and  imprefled 
with  a  mark  of  diftindion,  expreffing  the  quantity  each  piece 
contained,  fothat  it  mould  always  have  the  fame  determinate 
value,  and  be    every- where  the  fame,  both  for  matter  and 

weight. 

In  order  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  mo- 
ney,  and  the  better  to  illuftrate  what  we  have  further  to  of 
fer  concerning  the  cfteds  it  produces  in  trade,  and  the  various 
advantages  and  difadvantages   of  one  kingdom  in  refpeCi  of 
another,   arifint;  from  money;  it  muft  be  conlidered,  that  we 
are  to  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  value  in  money  ;  the  one  in- 
trinfical,   founded   in   the  rate  or  value  according  to  which  it 
ufes  to  pafs  :  and  though,  in  different  places,  on  feveral  preff- 
ing  occafions,    the  extrinfical  ialue  of  money  may   be  raifed 
higher,   at  the   difcretion  of  the  fupreme  power,   fuch  is  the 
nature  of  commerce,  that  in  it  money  is  never  eftimated  but 
as  to  its  intrinfic  value  ;  fo  that,  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  money 
can  have  no  higher  value  than  a  mafs  of  the  fame  metal  and 
quantity  would  have,  if  given  in  barter  for  any  fort  of  goods. 
We  muft  alfo  obferve  further,  that  fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  well- 
regulated  kingdoms,  that,  when  foreign  money  is  fuftered  to 
pafs  current  therein,  fo  much   is  deducted  from  the  extrinfi- 
cal  value  as  is  neceilary  for  defraying  the  charge  of  coining, 
and  it  never  pafTes  for  more  than  it's  intrinfical  value  ;  and 
the  intention  of  this  regulation  is,  that  the  money  of  the  ftate 
itfelf,  which  bears  the  {tamp  and  authority  of  the  prince,  may 
always  have  the  preference.     From  all  which  confiderations 
it  is  extremely  plain,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  that  the  fyltem  of  money  be  fettled  under  fuch  fixed 
regulations,  as  that  it  may  conftantly  keep  pace  with  the 
courfe  of  trade,  and  never  in  the  leaft  deviate  therefrom  ;    it 
being  certain,  that  no  variation  can  ever  happen  in  this  refped, 
but  it  will,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  commerce 

After  all,  however  certain  it  may  feem  that  money  is  that 
which  alone  conftitutes  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  it  cannot 
be  e'enied  that,  confidered  in  itfelf,  it  has  this  prerogative, 
yet  it  will  never  difcover  it's  effects,  if  it  is  not  put  in  mo- 
tion by  commerce  ;  fo  that,  as  the  body  of  a  planet,  be- 
ing in  itfelf  opaque,  would  never  difcover  to  us  it's  form  and 
floure,  if  (according  to  that  hypothefis)  it  did  not  revolve 
round  the  fun,  whofe  light  prefents  it  to  our  view,  we  muft 
form  the  very  fame  judgment  concerning  money  •,  which,  it 
is  certain,  has  in  itfelf  no  power  at  all  to  increafe  and  mul- 
tiply, and  thereby  to  form  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,  or  even, 
on  die  contrary,  to  reduce  it  to  poverty  ;  for,  if  aprofperous 
or  unfavourable  motion  were  not  communicated  thereto  by 
comme  re,  we  mould  never  be  fenfible  of  its  effects.  And, 
beca  ife  we  can  no  otherwife  arrive  at  a  clear  and  diftinct 
knowledge  of  thefe  effects  but  by  a  fixed  and  certain  rule, 
which  can  ftuw  with  accurate  exadnefs  the  (ituation  of  any 
kingdom,  with  regard  to  it's  internal  and  external  commerce, 
that  is,  whether  the  balance  of  tr.de  ftands  in  equilibrio,  or 
is  inclined  to  either  fide:  and  feeing  there  is  not  a  more  in- 
fallible rule  by  which  this  knowledge  can  be  attained  than 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  fee  the  article  Exchange. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Money. 

Of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  Actual  Quan- 
tity of  Real  or  Hard  Money  in  a  State. 

Let  us  familiarly  confider  the  land  eftate  of  a  country,  where 
the  general  circulation  is  carried  on  by  2000  ounces  of  filver  : 
this  money  paffes  through  feveral  hands,  and  always  returns 
into  thofe  of  the  undertakers,  whom  we  fuppofe  the  proprie- 
tors of  it. 

Let  us  likewife  fuppofe,  thefe  undertakers  have  received  2000 
ounces  more  for  a  prefent  from  Americans,  fo  as  that  each 
undertaker  has  double  the  quantity  of  money  he  had  before, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  all  becomes  4000  ounces 
of  filver. 

Each  undertaker  will  endeavour  to  enlarge  and  augment  the 
quantity  of  his  bufinefs :  fo  the  farmer's  commodities  will 
grow  dearer  in  the  altercations,  by  the  greater  demand  made 
by  the  undertakers  :  but,  perhaps,  this  will  not  immediately 
double  the  price  of  things,  becaufe  fome  of  the  farmers  will 
at  firft  be  fatisfied  with  a  greater  price  than  ufual,  but  after- 
wards the  price  will  double  in  the  altercations ;  each  under- 
taker will  defire  to  live  better  than  he  did  before,  fince  he 
has  got  his  additional  fum,  and,  confequently,  he  will  con- 
fume  in  his  family  more  wine  and  meat  than  ufual ;  therefore 
wine  and  meat  will  grow  proportionably  dearer  than  bread  ; 
and  the  farmers  will  endeavour  to  have  more  of  thefe  kinds 
the  next  feafon,  fince  they  yield  in  proportion  a  better  price 
than  corn,  and,  confequently,  the  corn  will  become  (career, 
and  grow  dearer  alfo. 

This  increafe  of  confumption  of  the  produce  of  land,  which, 
on  the  footing  now  introduced,  cannot  maintain  all  the  in 
habitants,   will    make  it  neceffary    for  fome  of  them  to  feek 
their  livelihood  elfewhere.  Thefe  will  be  chiefly  turned  away 


by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who,  having  but  6cOO  ounces 
per  annum  for  his  ed.ire,  cannot  maintain  his  family  as  be- 
fore, fince  all  commodities  are  giown  dearer.    The  labourers 
and  journeymen,    remaining,  not  bung   able  to  fubfilt  upon 
their  ulual  wages,  muft  have  an  augmentation,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  fervants  of  the  proprietor :    and,  in  all  the  changes 
this  new  quantity  of  money  pioUuces,  the  farmers  feem  to  be 
the  only  gainers,   and  the  proprietors  the  only  lofers.     The 
undertakers,  who  buy  their  commodities  arid  matetials  dearer^ 
will  be  for  turning  the  lofs  upon  the  confumeis  :  but,  as  they 
are  thenifelves  confumeis  with  refped  to  one  another,   they 
will  find  the  expences  in  their  families  increafe  beyond  the  ad- 
ditional confumption  of  meat,  wine,  &c.  they  intended  ;  and, 
when  the   money  introduced  into  barter  fhall. gradually  have 
doubled  the  price  of  every  thing,  they  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
trench   the  faid  additional  confumption,  fince   their  double 
quantity  of  money  carries  on  but  the  fame  undei  takings  their 
fingle  quantities  carried  on  before  ;  otherwife  they  will  turn 
bankrupts,  and    be  ruined,   which  is  commonly  the  cafe,   in 
regard  people   do  not  often  care  to  retrench  their  expences  ; 
and  then  others,  who  have  laved  money,  will  fet  up  in  their 
places. 

The  proprietor,  at  the  expiration  of  his  leafe,  will  demand 
12000  ounces  for  his  rent,  inftead  of  6000 :  fince  the  price 
of  the  farmers  commodities  is  doubled  ;  and,  if  he  returns  to 
his  former  manner  of  living,  he  will  call  back  his  fervants, 
whom  he  had  lent  away,  or  have  others  in  iheir  place  ;  and 
the  new  undertakers  will  live  upon  the  fame  footing  of  con- 
fumption as  the  firft,  the  farmers  will  have  the  fame  profits 
out  of  the  lands  that  the  farmers  had  at  firft,  and  all  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  this  eftate  will  turn  nearly  to  it's  primitive  ftate, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  farmers,  who  faved  money 
are  richer,  and  the  undertakers,  who  ruined  themfelves,  are 
forced  to  turn  journeymen  to  others,  who  are  fet  up  in  their 
room,  and  that  4000  ounces  circulate  inftead  of  2000. 
Thefe  changes,  or  f<  mething  like  them,  commonly  happen 
in  a  ftate,  when  a  fudden  quantity  of  money  is  introduced  into 
the  general  barter;  but,  becaufe  money  moft  commonly  in- 
creafes  but  flowly  and  gradually,  commodities  rife  in  their 
value  infenfibly. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  there  are  filver  mines  on  this  eftate, 
that  an  undertaker  farms  them  from  the  proprietor,  or  from 
the  farmers,  that  the  veins  are  fo  rich  that  he  fhall  quickly 
get  out  of  them  the  additional  quantity  of  2C00  ounces  on 
our  hypothefis. 

This  new  quantity  of  money  will  caufe  much  the  fame  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  as  we  obferved  in  the 
preceding  example.  The  undertaker,  or  mine-adventUrer, 
will  increafe  his  expence,  and  give  great  encouragement  to 
the  miners  and  others  he  employs.  The  facility  wherewith 
he  gets  money  will  make  him  generous,  and  he  will  more 
chearfully  than  before  beftow  money  on  the  poor.  The  dou- 
ceurs he  gives  to  thofe  he  employs  will  encourage  them  alfa 
tofpend  more  than  ufual.  All  that  are  concerned  under  him 
feel  the  influence  of  his  opulence,  and  confequently  confume 
more  commodities  than  ufual.  They  will  enhance  the  price  of 
them  in  thealtercations;and,  which  way  foeverthefeadditional 
2000  ounces  of  filver  come  into  barter,  they  will  raife  the  price 
of  things.  The  circulating  money  will  be  4000  ounces  in- 
ftead of  2000,  and  the  price  of  commodities  will  bedouble. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  here,  that  we  may  diftin- 
guifh  feveral  channels  and  walks  of  circulation  at  market. 
The  corn,  or  bread  market,  is  proportioned  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants in  general,  fince  the  meaneft  workman  muft  have 
bread,  as  well  as  the  greateft  lord.  The  wine-market  cor- 
refponds  to  a  (mailer  number  of  inhabitants,  but  yet  is  very 
confiderable,  fince  not  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and  money 
penfioners  and  officers,  but  likewife  feveral  middling  under- 
takers, tradefmen.  and  workmen,  drink  more  or  lefs  wine. 
The  butchers,  or  meat-market,  is  much  the  fame.  The 
wild  fowl  market,  and  that  of  rarities  and  delicacies,  corre- 
fponcls  to  a  (mailer  number  of  inhabitants,  as  lords,  wealthy 
proprietors,   and  others. 

So  that,  if  the  additional  money  which  is  brought  into  a  ftate 
is  at  firft  all  in  the  hands  of  the  wealty  fort,  the  price  of 
wild  fowl  may  very  well  rife,  and  continue  high,  without  in- 
fluencing the  price  of  bread  ;  and  the  price  of  wine  and  meat 
may  rife  long  before  bread  grows  dearer  :  but  it  will,  at  the 
long-run,  affect  the  price  of  bread  alfo. 

Whenever  the  additional  quantity  of  money  decreafes,  it  will 
create  an  additional  expence  proportionable,  mediately  orim- 
mediately,  and  enhances,  confequently,  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  10  perfons  increafe  the  expences  of  their 
family  on  the  eftate  we  mentioned  before,  that  they  raife  the 
price  of  wine,  meat,  Ike.  in  the  altercations,  without  much 
affeding  that  of  bread:  the  farmer  will  have  another  year 
more  tattle  and  wines,  and,  confequently,  lefs  corn,  and  fo 
corn  will  then  grow  alio  dearer. 

Theie  is  generally  a  ftock  of  every  commodity  in  a  nation 
exceeding  the  yearly  confumption  ;  which  anfwers  the  fudden 
and  extraordinary  confumption  ;  and,  as  that  vvalies,  the 
commodities  grow  dearer,  and  the  dearnels  again,  it  it  con- 
tinues, makes  feyeral  families  diminish  their  confumption,  'till 

things 
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things  return  to  their  primitive  ftate  as  to  th  e  cohfumptioh. 
But°the  dearnefs  of  the  commodities  continues,  fmce  the 
quantity  of  money  in  barter  correfponds  to  it,  and  a  double 
quantity  of  money  in  the  hands  of  undertakers,  when  the 
price  of  things  is  doubled,  has  but  the  fame  effect  the  fingle 
quantity  had  before. 

If  the  additional  quantity  of  money  belongs  to  money-lend- 
ers, it  willdiminifh  intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafe  the 
undertakings,  which  confequently  will  enhance  the  price  of 
commodities,  by  an  additional  demand.  The  money-lenders 
Will  increafe  their  expence  and  confutations,  and  the  addi- 
tional  undertakers  will  do  the  like  5  the  demand  for  work- 
men in  the  feveral  undertakings  will  raife  the  price  of  their 
wages  ;  the  price  of  things  will  keep  up  in  barter,  fince  the 
quantity  of  money  continues  to  anfwer  the  advanced  price, 
thouoh  feveral  of  the  undertakers  fhould  break. 
But,&if    an   additional  Quantity   of  Crfdit  *  fhould 
by  the  acceleration  of  circulation,  and  barters  by  evaluation, 
make  the  2000  ounces  anfwer  the  fame  circulation  as  4000, 
it  will  have  pretty  much  the  fame  effect  as  2000  ounces  in- 
creafe of  money.     It  will  occafion  an  additional  number  of 
undertakers,    who  will  increafe  the  price  of  commodities, 
which  will  grow  dearer  in  the  altercations.     Thefe  will  en- 
hance the  confumption,  iic.  but,  when  fome  of  them  come 
to  break,  their  example   will  ftagnate  circulation,  and  the 
ready   money  only   will  carry   it  on  as  before  ;  and  confe- 
quently money  will  grow  fcarcer,  and  commodities  will  grow 
cheaper,   and  the  difficulties  in  circulation  will  make  the  un- 
dertaken fell  cheaper  than  they  bought,  and  feveral  of  them 
Will  break  and  diminifh   their  conlumption,  &c.    So  that  a 
ftidden  augmentation  of  credit  may  for  fome  time  anfwer 
the  fame  ends  and  purpofes,  as  the   fudden  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  will  not  continue  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  the  real  quantity  of  additional  mo- 
ney does:   but,  when  a  quicknefs  of  circulation  is  gradually 
introduced  into  barter,  and  continues  naturally  in  the  manner 
and  methods  of  carrying  on  the  undertakings,  we  don't  fee 
why  it  may  not  have  constantly  the  fame  effect  in  keeping  up 
the  pi  ice  of  things* 

*  This  fhew's  how  injurious  the  efFefls  of  long  perfonal  credit 
are  to  trade  in  general.  See  the  article  Credit  [Private 
Credit.]  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  cullom  fo  injurious  to 
trade  in  general,  might  and  fhould  be  prevented. 

1  have  enlarged  upon  thefe  particulars  and  circumftances,  to 
fhew  by  what  methods  and  fteps  in  the  detail  of  barter,  an 
additional  quantity  of  real  money  in  a  ftate  increales  the 
price  of  all  commodities.  As  to  the  fact  itfelf,  it  feems  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  by  experience,  and  agreed  upon  by  all  hands. 
Mr.  Locke  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  and  frequently  in- 
finuates,  that  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  proportionable 
to  the  actual  quantity  of  circulating  money.  But  he  feems 
to  have  clearly  loft  the  view  of  this  fubject,  when  he  fup- 
pofes,  neverthelefs,  that  the  profits  and  advantages  made  in  a 
ftate  increafe  without  bounds,  with  the  increafe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  :  whereas  it  follows  from  his  own  principles, 
that,  if  the  money  is  doubled,  the  price  of  commodities  is 
alio  doubled,  and  confequently  that  a  double  quantity  of  mo- 
ney will  buy  but  the  lame  quantity  of  commodities,  if  they 
are  doubled  in  their  value.  [For  what  occafions  the  rife  of 
labour  and  commodities,  fee  the  articles  Duties,  Deets, 
[Public  Debts],  Taxes,  Labour.] 

Let  us  now  examine  how  things  find  their  proportion  in  a 
ftate,  when  the  price  of  commodities  rifes,  either  by  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  money  introduced  into  barter,  or  by  the 
i'carcity  of  commodities  and  bad  years. 

When  there  happens  a  great  demand  for  any  kind  of  commo- 
dities, feveral  families  will  confume  lefs  of  it  than  ufual,  by 
reafon  of  it's  dearnefs :  a  man  who  commonly  eats  three 
pounds  of  bread  in  a  day,  will  fubfift  if  he  has  but  two 
pounds  ;  and  a  ftate  which  maintains  1,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants, will,  with  little  difficulty,  and  without  any  fenfible 
hardfhip,  maintain  1,100,000,  and  even  1,500,000  with 
difficulty  and  famine:  but  things  will  afterwards  find  their 
own  proportion,  and  the  inhabitants  will  proportion  them- 
felves  in  number  to  the  means  they  find  to  lubiift  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  place. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  any  where  confidered  foreign  trade  ; 
but,  by  a  commerce  with  foreigners,  a  ftate  may  maintain  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  land  can  maintain. 
For  example  : 

The  inhabitants  of  Provence  may  buy  wool  of  theSpaniards, 
and  pay  the  value  of  it  with  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  fame 
wool  manufactured  ;  and  export  the  other  three  quarters  of 
it  manufactured  to  Barbary,  and  bring  home,  in  exchange  for 
it,  more  corn  than  will  anfwer  the  maintenance  of  all  the 
workmen,  undertakers,  exporters,  and  importers,  concerned 
in  the  whole  commerce  in  queftion. 

The  little  ifland  of  St.  Denni?  near  Paris  contains  three  pa- 
rifhes,  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  inhabitants  is  moftly  tanning  of 
leather  :  the  ifland  produces  nothing  for  their  fuftenance  : 
they  lell  their  labour  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  lands 
of  the  continent,  which  maintains  them  :  their  tanned  lea- 
ther is  moftly  confumed  at  their  doors  [at  Paris].  If  it  were 
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to  be  tranfpoited,  and  confumed  in  Italy,  it  would  feared 
maintain  them,  becaufe  of  the  expence  of  the  remote 
Caniage. 

But  the  Dutch  find  means,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  their  naviga- 
tion, to  exchange  their  labour  with  remoter  parts,  where  the 
produce  of  their  labour  is  not  voluminous ;  their  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  their  bleaching,  their  herring  and  whale- 
fifhery  anfwer  the  charge,  and  fo  does  their  fawed  timber  and 
fbipping  to  fome  places;  for  their  faw-mills,  one  with  ano- 
ther, fave  the  labour  of  25  perfons.  See  the  article  Labour. 
That  circumftance  contributes  to  the  cheapnefs  of  their  (hip- 
ping, as  well  as  the  timber  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Meufe,  Mofelle,  and  Rhine,  which  falls  down  thefe  rivers 
to  them  with  little  expence  of  carriage.  So  it  is  not  furprifing 
there  are  more  inhabitants  in  Holland  than  their  lands  are  able 
to  maintain,  but  this  cannot  be  increafed  in  infinitum  ;  but 
thefe  latter  confederations  have  infenfibly  carried  me  fome- 
thing  from  my  fubjedt. 

The  value  of  money,  as  Well  as  of  other  commodities,  arifes 
from  the  quantity  of,  and  demand  for  it.  The  quantity  of 
filver,  by  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  be- 
ing greater  than  gold,  gave  an  extraordinary  value  to  gold ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  in  the  1  ith  of  king  James  I.  the  unity 
piece  of  gold  was  raifed  from  20  to  23  s.  On  the  contrary, 
a  few  years  ago  the  demand  for  filver  was  fo  great,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  lower  the  value  of  gold  ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  a  little  time  we  {hall  think  a  farther  diminution  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  that  leffens  the  demand  for  them,  but  the  circulation 
too  ;  a  great  trade,  making  a  greater  demand  for  induflry  and 
commodities  than  money,  leftens  it's  value,  and  confequently 
raifes  the  pi  ice  of  the  other  two. 

Trade  and  credit,  as  they  are  infeparable  in  themfelvcs,  fo 
they  are  the  parents  of  circulation  :  money  without  thefe 
would  be  but  adead  treafure  in  few  people's  hands,  and  con- 
fequently the  community  little  the  better  for  it.  France  is  to 
England  as  8  to  3,  their  fpecie  perhaps  proportionable,  yet 
there  is  a  greater  fhew  of  money  in  England  than  in  France  • 
but,  if  the  circulation  of  France  were  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, then  fhe  would  appear  of  courfe  fo  much  the  richer. 
For  more  matter  on  this  fubject,  fee  the  articles  Banking, 
Bartar,  Cash,  Circulation,  Coin,  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Bullion,  Exchange. 
MONIED  INTEREST,  or  MONIED  PROPERTY. 
The  chief  lubject  of  what  is  now  mean'  by  the  monied  inte- 
reft  in  this  kingdom,  is  the  national  debt,  fee  Debt  [Na- 
tional Debt]  ;  and  it  is  called  monied  pioperty,  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  landed,  and  becaufe  of  the  facility  of  turn- 
ing it  into  money  ;  not  that  any  body  is  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  that  there  does  exift,  or  that  it  is  neceffary  there 
fhould  exift,  money  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  anfwer  what 
is  due  to  the  public  creditors. 

That  we  may  give  a  juft  idea  of  this  debt,  we  /hall  confider, 
(1.)  What  the  public  debt  is.  (2.)  To  whom  it  is  due. 
(3.)  Whence  came  the  money  lent  to  the  public.  (4.)  How 
far  the  public  is  affected  by  it.  (5.)  How  and  where  that 
money  was  employed  before  it  was  lent  the  public.  (6.)  What 
has  become  of  it  fince.  (7.)  What  would  be  the  confequence 
of  paying  it  off.  And,  laftly,  What  will  be  the  confequence 
of  increafing  it. 

1 .  The  public  debt  is  a  (hare  out  of  the  profits  and  expences 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Great-Britain  ;  which  he  is  bound  to 
pay,  without  receiving  any  benefit  or  advantage  for  it,  'till 
the  public  (hall  be  rich  and  honeft  enough  to  pay  out  of  it's 
favings  no  lefs  than  eighty  millions  fterlihg. 

Where  a  revenue  eonfifts  in  land,  the  owner  feels,  that,  at 
two  (hillings  in  the  pound,  he  gives  away  one  tenth  of  his  in- 
come ;  but  does  not  fo  eafily  perceive,  that  he  muft  (till  con- 
tribute out  of  the  nine  parts  that  remain  :  and  a  day-labourer 
is  not  fenfible,  that  he  gives  a  groat  at  leaft  towards  the  public 
debt,  out  of  his  haid  earned  (hilling.  He  mult  pay  for  his 
fhoes,  his  light  his  drink,  his  warning,  &c.  and,  becaufe 
he  keeps  no  account  with  the  excifeman,  he  never  dreams 
that  he  contributes  to  his  collections. 

This  tribute  is  fqueezed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  people  in 
the  fhape  of  taxes ;  and,  befides  what  is  applied  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  like  the  wretch  that  is  caft  at  law,  they  muft 
pay  for  the  expence  of  raifing  it,  and  muft  maintain  a  fwarm 
of  tax-gatherers  ;  who,  though  they  are,  perhaps,  as  necef- 
fary as  jack- catch,  as  an  anonymous  writer  fays,  cannot  fail 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  infti  uments  of  opprefling  the  very 
country,  which  had  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  their  honeft  in- 
duflry. 

The  public  debt,  then,  is  an  abfolute  alienation,  with  privi- 
lege of  redemption,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  of  every  individual  in  Great-Britain;  which  he 
would  have  a  right  to  poffefs  and  beftow  on  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily, was  it  not  for  fuch  debt,  and  which  he  is  now  obliged 
to  pay  to  another  becaufe  of  that  debt. 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  point,  one  muftdiftinguiiri  between  thofe 
to  whom  the  public  debt  is  due  at  prefent^and  thefe  to  whom 
it  was  originally  contracted. 

King  William's  war  having  involved  this  nation  in  an  ex- 
pence  unknown  'till  then,  every  invention   was  exerted  to 
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find  out  new  methods  of  raifing  money.  After  every  tax  that 
hiftory  or  fpeculation  could  fuggeft  was  impofed  en  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  fo  contrived,  that  the  money  raifed  came  vaftly 
fhort  of  the  demands  for  it ;  and  the  government  had  re- 
courfe  to  anticipations,  and  delivered  over  the  nation  to  the 
mercy  of  ufurers.  Clerks,  agents,  brokers,  money-fcriven- 
ers,  commiffaries,  Jews,  and  members  of  parliament,  were 
allowed  30  or  40  per  cent,  for  pretending  to  advance  the  pub- 
lic the  very  money  they  had  already  received,  or juft robbed 

it  of. 

In  thofe  times,   it  was  ufual   to  contract  with  the  public  to 
perform   a   certain   fervice,  fuppofe   for   30,000!.   one   third 
down,  and  the  reft  payable  at  two  different  terms     The  con- 
'  tractor,  after  receiving  his  io,ocol.  down,  either  fold  his  con- 
trad  to  great  advantage,  or  perhaps  performed  the  whole  fer- 
vice on  credit.    When  the  remaining  payments  became  due, 
he,  by  another  hand,  advanced  to  the  public,  at  30  percent, 
premium,  the  very  money  it  had  paid  him  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Thus,  without  being  one  flailing  out  of  pocket,  he  con- 
trived to  make  the  public  10  or  15,0001.  in  debt  to  him  : 
fo  abundant  a  harveft  drew  reapers  and  gleaners  from  every 
quarter.     Things  were  contracted  and  paid  for  that  never 
were  furnifhed.     Falfe  mufters   were  winked  at  by  fea  and 
land.     Every  one  aimed  at  his  (hare  of  the  plunder  :  no  man 
pretended  to  check  another,  and  to  eftablifh  a  precedent  that 
might  make  againft  himfelf  :   the  maxim  was,  To  live,  and 
leHive  ;  and  the  nation,  like  a  town  taken  by  ftorm,   was 
given  up  to  plunder.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  word  Per- 
quisiTE  grew  into  vogue.     Thofe  who  did  the  real  fervice, 
were  forced  to  be  content  with  their  wages  ;    but  fecretaries, 
paymafters,  clerks,  &c.  had  their  perquifites. 
The  firft  proprietors,  then,  of  that  (hare  of  the  profits  of  the 
induftrious  called  public  debt,  were  originally  fuch  who  took 
advantage  of  the  public  folly  ;  and,  by  furnifhing  them  their 
own  money  at  an  extravagant  premium,  got  annuities  aflign- 
ed   them  for  it    at  7  per   cent,   i'ntereft.     Thefe   underftood 
their  trade  too  well,  to  fpare  ready  money  to  thofe  who  had 
done  real  fervice.     Inftead  of  money,  all  fuch  were  obliged 
to  receive  debentures,  which  their  necefluies  forced  them  to 
part  with  to  ufurers  at  50  or  60  per  cent,  difcount. 
As  foon   as  they  found  themfelves  poffefled   of  thefe,  they 
claimed  all  the  merit  and  companion  due  to  the  unhappy  old 
foldiers,  failors,  and  other  wretches  they  had  ftarved  out  of 
them  :  and,  inftead  of  money,  of  which  they  knew  they  had 
left  none  unfqueezed  out  of  the  prefent  generation,  they  were 
fo  very  obliging,  as  to  content  themfelves  with  having  pofte- 
rity  delivered  over  to  them  in  fecurity  for  7  per  cent,  intereft, 
to  be   paid  'till   the  principal,  which  they  never  advanced, 
fhould  be  refunded. 

After  the  peace,  thefe  gentlemen  had  got  too  high,  and  the 
people  of  England  too  low,  to  admit  of  enquiries.  Public 
credit  grew  a  cant  word,  and  the  law  bein°;  debarred  from 
enquiring  into  their  titles,  their  fecurities  w\re  preferred  to 
land,  and  found  real  purchafers  ;  who  actually,  and  bona 
fide,  paid  a  new  premium  for  what  had  coft  the  fellers  very 
little. 

The  money  lent  the  public  came  from  ourfelves,  the  very 
people  whofe  induftry  it  was  employed  to  purchafe,  furnifhed 
the  price  that  bought  it. 

The  notion,  that  money  was  brought  from  abroad  to  pur- 
chafe our  taxes,  is  lefs  true  than  imagined.  Where  could  it 
come  from  ?  Net  from  Holland,  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal. 
Happy  for  us,  the  three  firft  nations  were  drove  to  the  fame 
extremity,  and  were  felling  themfelves  as  faftas  we  were,  and 
the  Portugueze  had  not  then  difcovered  the  mines  of  Brazil. 
Vaft  fortunes  have  been  made  in  England  by  foreigners,  as 
well  as  natives  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  inftance  many  con- 
fiderable  ones  that  have  been  imported.  When  the  public 
funds  were  eftablifhed,  the  certainty  of  gain  might  tempt 
fome  foreigners  to  lay  out  their  money  here  ;  and  fo  much 
the  worfe  for  us,  fince  for  every  {hilling  they  brought  in, 
they  were  fure  to  carry  out  two.  The  different  nations  in 
Europe  have  run  in  debt,  or  borrowed,  as  they  term  it,  near 
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liam's  war.  No  body  can  be  fo  unreafonableas  to  imagine, 
that  that  money  was  lent  them  from  abroad. 

Remarks   on   Monied  Interest. 

Whoever  has  frequented  the  Groom-porter's,  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  conceive,  how  a  few  money-lenders,  with  200  1.  of 
borrowed  money,  mult  infallibly  pick  up  all  the  money  played 
for,  and  muft,  in  time,  get  into  the  eftates  of  every  conftant 
gamefter. 

My  lord  duke  A  (hall  play  againft  my  lord  B.  They  fhall 
bring  each  icool.  in  their  pockets.  On  Monday  the  run 
fhall  be  ngainft  his  grace  :  he  lofes  all  his  ready  money:  his 
money-lender  C  is  at  hand,  to  fupply  him  with  a  rouleau  of 
50.  The  run  continues  ;  C  has  t'other  and  t'other  rouleau 
at  his  fervice.  The  luck  turns;  C  receives  back  his  150I. 
with  thanks,  and  three  guineas  due  to  his  kindly  fuccour. 
On  Tuefday,  lord  B  comes  to  be  in  the  fame  fituation.  He 
too  has  rccourfe  to  his  money- lender  D.  This  traffic  is  re- 
peated every  day  through  the  year.  Nothing  fo  equal  as  luck  : 
on  c-iftin^  up  accounts,  it  will  be  found,  that  his  grace  and 
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my  lord  are  each  5  or  6oco  1.  out  of  pockety  and  that  C  and 
D  have  got  it.  His  grace  gets  at  laft  into  fo  bad  a  run,  that 
he  is  out  100  rouleaus  to  C  ;  and  finds  good  natured  C,  not 
only  willing  to  accept  of  a  mortgage  on  his  grace's  cftate  for 
the  5000  1.  borrowed,  but  ready  to  !end  him  5CC0I.  more  on 
the  fame  fecurity.  Thus  his  grace  has  loft  ail  his  ready  mo- 
ney, and  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  ic, ceo  1  Has  my  lord  B 
got  it  ?  No  ;  he  is  in  the  fame  fituation.  But  C  and  D  have 
got  all  the  others  have  loft,  though  they  have  found  no  trea- 
sure, difcovered  no  philofophers  flone,  nor  imported  a  fingle 
farthing  from  abroad. 

We  know  there  were  at  leaft  fourteen  miilibns  of  fpecie  in 
England,  when  king  William's  war  broke  out.  Moft  of 
that  money  muft  have  been  employed  in  trade,  there  having 
been  then  no  more  profitable  way  of  difpofin^  of  it.  When 
the  public  demands  took  place,  there  was  more  to  begot  by 
fupply ing  them  ;  and  of  courfe  every  wife  man  would  take 
his  money  out  of  trade,  and  carry  it  to  the  Treafury,  as  the 
better  market.  There  was  at  that  lime  at  leaft  20  or  30  per 
cent,  to  be  got  fairly,  by  fupplyingthe  government  ;  the  mo- 
ney paid  was  fure  to  return  again  in  a  iew  years,  and,  being 
lent  again  on  new  fecurities,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  that  fo 
profitable  a  traffic  has,  from  a  moderate  ftock,  produced  even 
eighty  millions  in  ftxty  years. 

In  fhort,  the  people,  who  had  no  conception  that  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  grind  above  two  millions  a  year  out  of  them,  were 
now  taught  to  pay  fix,  befides  the  fums  annually  borrowed  ; 
and  thofe  who  received  that  fix  millions,  or  rather  thofe  with 
whom  it  flopped,  brought  it  back  again  to  the  Treafury,  and 
it  then  became  public  debt.  So  far  were  we  from  leceivirg 
money  from  abroad,  that  it  can,  perhaps,  be  demonftrated 
from  the  conftant  courfe  of  exchange,  that  the  expence  of 
beaten  armies,  fubfidies,  and,  above  all,  the  interruption 
of  trade,  occafioned  the  fending  vaft  fums  out  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  public  debt  is  attended  with  every  dreadful  confe- 
quence  that  can  accompany  any  national  calamity,  of  which 
we  fhall  hint  only  at  the  moft  obvious  of  fuch  as  diftinguifh. 
it.  If  it  was  payable  only  out  of  the  rents  of  land,  and  of 
fuch  as  live  on  their  means,  it  might  be  pretended,  that  fince 
the  induftrious  farmer  muft  pay  his  rent,  it  is  the  fame  thing 
to  the  nation,  whether  it  is  wholly  poffefled  by  the  efquire, 
or  if  one  half  of  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  ftock-jobber.  Even  in  that 
cafe,  there  would  be  a  wide  difference.  But  the  rents  of  land 
are  not  in  queftion :  our  taxes  are  chiefly  paid  out  of  the 
confumption  of  the  induftrious ;  and  the  farmer  muft  pay  his 
fhare  out  of  his  own  particular  profits,  independent  of  what 
the  efquire  pays  out  of  his  eftate. 

A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  any  commodity,  muft  raife  the  price 
of  it  above  8,  [fee  the  article  Duties  ;]  and,  as  our  tradef- 
men  work  under  the  difadvantage  of  paying  taxes  for  almoft 
every  thing  they  cenfume,  they  cannot  afford  their  labour  fo 
cheap  as  thofe  who  pay  confiderably  lefs,  and  of  courfe  muft 
be  underfold  in  the  foreign  market.  In  other  words,  if  an 
Englifhman  confumes  to  the  value  of  6d,  a  day,  and  muft 
pay  3d.  for  the  privilege  of  doing  fo,  he  cannot  live  (o  cheap 
as  the  foreigner,  who  enjoys  that  privilege  for  a  penny. 
We  inhabit  the  moft  plentiful  fpot  in  Europe,  our  people  are 
allowed  to  be  naturally  induftrious,  yet  our  poor  want  em- 
ployment. We  have  not  mouths  at  home  to  cenfume  our 
produce.  Foreigners  can  afford  to  fmuirgle  our  wool  at  a 
vaft  expence,  and  to  underfell  us  even  in  that  manufactory. 
If  we  have  ftill  fome  trade  left,  thanks  to  the  provident  caie 
of  our  anceftors,  who  fettled  our  colonies,  and  to  the  Angu- 
larity of  our  tafte,  that  can  accommodate  itfelf  with  Portugal 
wine,  which  has  fecured  to  us  a  part  of  the  trade  of  that 
country  ;  whith,  however,  daily  declines  at  prefent.  Seethe 
article  Portugal. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  bad  effect:  of  our  taxes,  let  us  fuppofe 
ourfelves  releafed  from  them,  or  let  us  fuppofe  all  the  money 
paid  to  the  flocks  and  finking  fund  given  bac  k  in  bounties  to 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  then  let  one  imagine 
how  many  hands  would  be  fet  to  work  at  home,  and  whether 
we  fhould  not  underfeil  all  the  world  abroad. 
The  public  debt  has,  in  a  great  degree,  intailed  immorality 
and  idlenefs  upon  the  people  ;  and  the  civil  magiftrate,  whole: 
chief  office  ought  to  be  to  reffrain  vice,  is  forced  to  connive 
at  it.  The  revenue  cannot  be  fupported  without  encouraging 
fdlenefs  and  expence,  and  licenhng  nuniberlefs  public  h.  ufes ; 
moft  of  which  3re  to  be  confide  red  as  fo  many  academies^ 
for  the  acquiring  and  propagating  the  whole  icitnee  of  ini- 
quity. It  is  from  thefe  academies  that  Newgate  is  peopled, 
and  Tyburn  fupplied  ;  but  it  is  likewife  from  thefe,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  revenue  arifes.  Pulpits  may  thunder  againft 
vice,  and  juries  may  hang  criminals  to  eternity,  While  every 
means  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  is  thrown  .ri 
their  way,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  reformation. 
The  public  debt  has  opened  the  iniquitous  traffic  of  flock- 
jobbing,  and  introduced  a  fpirit  of  gaming  amongft  all 
degrees  of  men.  The  attention  of  the  merchant  is  too 
much  taken  off  from  folid  trade  ;  he  engnges  in  what  he 
fancies  the  more  lucrative  hufinefs  of  Exchange-alle; , 
and  leaves  export  and  import  to  fuch  as  have  patience  to  fol- 
low it, 
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The  trade  of  the  Alley,  confifts  too  much  in  confpiring  to 
pick  the  pocket  of  every  body  not  in  the  fecret.     Thofe  who 
are,  can  make  frocks  rife  and  fall  at  pleafure,  and  pocket  the 
difference.      A  has  500c!.  to  lay  out.     India  flock  is  at  J  80. 
B  transfers  100 1.  to  U.  at  179.    Next  morning  he  transfers 
another  iool.  at  178.    The  price  is  fet,  and  A  buys  5000I. 
at  178.     In  a  week  or  two  A  wants  to  fell.     If  the  object  is 
confiderable,  an  article  in  the  Hague  Gazette  is  made  to 
confirm,  that  the  emperor  of  Monomotapa  defires  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  alliance  of  Peterfburgb.     C  transfers  his 
200 1.  back  to  B  at  180 ;  the  market  is  fettled  again,  and  A 
fells  out  at  180.     Thus  their  induftry  brings  2  per  cent,  in  a 
few  weeks.     But  who  do  they  get  it  from?  From  women, 
younger  brothers,  and  all  fuch  of  the  well-meaning  people  of 
England  as  will  dabble  in  ftocks,  without  being  in  the  fecret. 
It  it  from  this  fcandalous  commerce,  that  numbers  of  thefe 
meer  money-jobbers  have,  in  a  few  years,  acquired  millions 
amon"-  them ;  and,  what  is  molt  provoking,  they  have  the 
impudence  to  dub  themfelves  merchants,  and  fome  real  mer- 
chants have  the  meannefs  to  fuffer  them  to  aflume  that  title. 
One  would  imagine,  that  nothing  but  our  neceffities  could 
make  us  wink  at  a  practice  (o  iniquitous  and  detrimental ; 
yet  there  are  fome  men  abfurd  enough  to  fancy,  that  we  are 
extremely  beholden  to  thefe  jobbers,  for  condefcending  to  fet 
up  their  trade  amongft  us. 

The  city  of  Briftol,  or  Birmingham,  might,  with  equal  rea- 
fon,  think  itfelf  obliged  to  a  fett  of  fharpers,  who  fhould 
bring;  a  fum  of  money  along  with  them,  and  fet  a  Faro  bank 
for  all  the  citizens  to  pont  at.  Nor  would  it  be  more  ridicu 
lous'  in  a  country  efquire  to  think  to  improve  his  carp,  by 
throwing  in  a  parcel  of  pike  amongft  them.  We  can  only 
increafe  our  people  as  we  do  our  game,  by  difcouraging 
poachers  and  deftroying  vermin. 

There  is  an  inconveniency  attending  the  public  debt,  not  in- 
ferior to  any  mentioned,  which  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  moil 
people.  The  public  debt  has  produced  a  difference  of  inte- 
refts  in  this  country,  that  we  have  lately  fuffered  by,  and, 
if  not  remedied,  can  have  no  end.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the 
ftockholders  to  involve  the  nation  in  war,  becaufe  they  get 
by  it:  it  is  the  intereft  of  landed  men  and  merchants  to 
i'ubmit  to  many  evils,  rather  than  engage  in  war,  fince 
they  muft  bear  the  chief  burden  of  it:  and,  however  con- 
temptible one  may  think  the  weight  of  the  former,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  latter,  it  was  their  fuperior  influence 
that  involved  the  nation  in  the  late  frivolous  war  with  Spain. 
The  greater  the  debt,  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  public 
creditors,  and  the  louder  their  cry.  And  we  may  expect, 
that  thefe  worthy  patriots  will,  on  every  proper  occafion,  re- 
new their  endeavours  to  keep  us  in  the  thraldom. — Deplorably 
precarious  muft  the  fituation  be,  where  one  fett  of  men  muft 
be  undone,  even  by  a  neceffary  war,  and  another,  of  perhaps 
equal  influence,  impoverished  by  the  beft  peace. 
Amongft  the  bad  effects  of  the  public  debt,  we  muft  not 
omit  the  particular  lofs  the  nation  fuffers  by  the  fhare  of  it  be- 
longing  to  foreigners  refiding  abroad.  If  they  poflefs  20  mil 
lions  of  it,  there  is  a  dead  lofs  to  the  kingdom  of  600,000 1. 
a  year,  if  England  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  that 
amount  to  France,  or  any  other  foreign  country,  every  body 
would  pronounce  that  we  could  not  hold  it  long  without 
being  undone:  and  yet  that  tribute  ftands  on  a  footing  at  pre- 
fent  ftill  more  deftructive  to  the  nation,  becaufe  there  is  no 
probability  of  getting  free  from  it,  but  by  paying  above  35 
years  purchafe,  and  becaufe  the  foreign  ftockholders  have  a 
temptation  to  increafe  the  tiibute  due  to  them,  by  applying 
their  dividends  to  buy  up  more  ftock  ;  of  which,  that  we  are 
to  pay  the  dividends  is  certain  :  but  the  benefits  we  are  to 
receive  from  letting  their  money  remain  with  us  is  doubt- 
ful. Men  not  ufed  to  think  of  thefe  fubjecls,  talk  of  money 
like  a  vegetable,  as  if  it  were  the  nature  of  it  to  grow  and  in- 
creafe. No  doubt  the  particular  man,  who  lends  it  out  at  in- 
tereft, feels  himfelf  grow  richer,  and,  perhaps,  the  perfons 
who  borrow  it  may  lay  it  out  fo  as  to  bring  in  a  return.  But 
jt  muft  flop  fomevvhere;  and,  confidered  in  itfelf,  it  does 
not  grow,  but  wears.  More  of  it  than  what  is  fufficient  for 
the  circulation  and  commerce  of  a  nation  is  of  no  ufe,  and 
brings  no  profit  to  the  nation  in  general. 
The  fifth  point  to  be  enquired  into  is,  how  and  where  the 
money  was  employed  before  it  was  lent  the  public.  It  has 
already  been  explained,  that  the  money  fuppofed  to  be  lent 
came  chiefly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  very  people  who  now 
nay  intereft  for  it:  the  public  debt  being  an  annuity  out  of 
the  profits  and  confumption  of  every  individual,  before  it  was 
eftablifhed,  every  body  poffefTed  and  enjoyed  all  his  gains. 
There  was  then  no  Exchange-Alley  :  thofe  who  frequent  it 
had  noexiftence;  and,  had  there  been  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
crcifin^  their  genius  that  way,  their  neceffities  would  probably 
have  pointed  out  to  them  fome  other  branches  of  induftry,  in 
which  many  of  them  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  the  public, 
which  they  now  prey  upon.  The  ready  money  which  circu- 
lates in  the  Alley,  and,  by  being  tolled  backwards  and  for 
wards,  is  found  fufficient,  in  fuch  hands,  to  draw  into  it  all 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  was,  and,  without  our  debts, 
would  be  employed  in  trade,  in  improving  and  extending  our 
colonies,  in  public  works,  for  ufe  as  well  as  ornament,  and 


might  then  draw  in  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  where  now 
it  operates  only  on  cur  own. 

As  to  the  fixth  article,  if  money  was  brought  from  abroad 
to  fupply  our  demands,  fo  I  admit,  that  none  has  gone  out  on 
that  fcore,  further  than  fo  far  as  foreigners  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  fituation  fince  that  time,  by  buying  in  cheap 
and  felling  out  dear;  for  few  of  them  fhared  in  our  general 
plunder:  or,  as  our  debt  was  contracted  to  fupport  foreign 
wars,  and  to  pay  foreign  fubfidies,  a  great  part  of  the  money 
laid  out  that  way  may  have  remained  abroad.  Our  debt  af- 
fects us  not  fo  much  by  carrying  our  money  abroad,  as  by 
putting  it  out  of  our  power  to  work  our  goods  cheap  enough 
to  get  money  for  them  in  the  foreign  market.  What  makes 
it  likely  that  our  fpecie  is  greatly  diminifhed  within  thefe  60 
years  is,  that  ten  parts  out  of  eleven  of  all  the  fiiver  in  circu- 
lation is  either  of  king  William's  coinage,  or  before  it;  but 
p^per  currency  makes  a  little  money  to  do  the  bufinefs  of  a 
great  deal ;  and  it  is  certain  there  remains  fpecie  enough  in 
the  kingdom  for  all  our  occafions. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that,  if  the  public 
debt  was  paid  off,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  would  be 
all  his  own.  He  would  be  exempted  from  paying  at  leaft  40 
percent,  out  of  his  gains.  It  would  be  equal,  in  every  re- 
fpect,  to  a  bounty  to  that  amount  on  all  our  productions, 
and  of  three-pence  a  day  to  the  day-labourer,  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion. With  that  advantage,  we  mould  be  able  to  under- 
lell  our  neighbours:  our  people  would  of  courfe  multiply: 
our  poor  would  find  employment :  even  the  aged  and  difabled 
might  earn  enough  to  live  upon  :  new  arts  and  manufactures 
would  be  introduced,  and  the  old  ones  brought  to  perfection: 
our  molt  barren  lands  would  be  cultivated,  and  the  produce 
of  the  whole  infufficient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  our  people. 
See  the  article  Manure. 

The  ftock-jobber,  when  paid  off",  would  find  employment  for 
his  money  in  trade  and  manufacture,  and  would  find  that  turn 
to  better  account  than  their  preying  on  the  vitals  of  their 
country.  He  would  then  become  an  ufeful  member  of  lo- 
ciety.  Rents  would  rife,  and  the  country  gentleman  would 
be  able  to  provide  for  his  younger  children.  We  fliould  be 
able  to  reftore  morality  amongft  cur  people ;  and  the  immenfe 
increafe  of  trade  would  furnifh  employment  for  every  induf- 
trious  man.  Our  colonies  would  fhare  in  the  benefit;  and 
many  caufes  of  jealoufv  between  them  and  their  mother- 
country  would  vanifh.  We  fhould  become  formidable  to  our 
neighbours;  for,  befidesthe  increafe  of  ournava!  power,  incafe 
of  ajuftcaufeof  war,  we  fhould  be  able  to  advancemuch  more 
money  within  the  year  than  we  have  ever  done  by  anticipa- 
tion. Such  of  our  blood-fuckers  as  had  no  tafte  for  honeft  in- 
duftry, would  probably  go  with  their  millions,  and  prey  on 
our  enemies,  to  our  great  emolument,  and  their  perdition. 
It  may  probably  be  objected,  by  men  of  narrow  conceptions, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  owed  no  debt,  and  yet  this 
country  was  never  richer,  nor  had  it  more  trade  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Let  fuch  men  recollect  the  ftate  of  this  nation  60  or 
70  years  before  king  William's  war,  with  refpect  to  numbers, 
trade,  fhipping,  wealth,  and  manufacture  ;  and  let  them  com- 
pare it  with  our  fituation  when  that  war  broke  out,  and  then 
let  them  give  a  re'afon  why  we  have  not  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  fince  that  period.  Trade  was  then  in  it's  infancy; 
our  colonies  were  hardly  eftablifhed  ;  thofe  times  had  all  the 
expence  of  them,  and  we  all  the  profit;  Ireland  was  then  but 
little  better  than  our  fettlements  in  America  are  now;  we 
had  no  union  with  Scotland,  and  Portugal  afforded  but  little 
money;  each  of  thefe  has  opened  a  new  fource  of  wealth  to 
us ;  and,  with  fuch  advantages,  ought  we  not  to  have  throve 
in  the  fame  proportion  we  did  in  the  former  period  ?  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  public  debt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  our 
improvements  for  the  laft  60  years  muft  have  furpaffed  thofe 
of  the  60  years  preceding. 

If  our  debt  does  not  diminifn  it  muft  increafe;  and,  if  it 
does,  one  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  nothing  can 
preferve  us  but  our  neighbours  being  in  the  fame  unhappy  fi- 
tuation, and  that  we  fhall  only  continue  a  great  nation  as  long' 
as  they  are  (o. 

The  ftock-jobbers  have  the  words  Public  Faith  and  Pub- 
lic Credit  conftantly  in  their  mouths;  and  want  to  efta- 
blifh  it  as  a  maxim,  that  they  are  both  engaged  to  fupport  their 
monopoly,  at  the  expence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  advanced  price  of  ffocks  is  more  a  proof  of  the  folly, 
than  of  the  faith  of  the  public ;  and,  if  people  did  not  depend 
more  on  the  firft  than  the  laft,  a  redeemable  annuity  could 
never  rife  above  par.  The  exceffive  premiums  are  owing  to 
an  opinion,  that  we  want  either  the  means  or  inclination  to 
pay  off  our  debts;  fuch  an  opinion  would  not  add  to  the 
credit  of  a  private  man  ;  and  how  it  fhould  increafe  that  of 
the  nation,  is  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  thofe  who  do 
not  clearly  difcern  the  confequences  of  thefe  things. 
Some  people  tell  us  too,  that  paying  off  ourdebts  is  annihilating 
fo  much  property.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  purchafing  at  par,  for 
the  national  benefit,  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  a  ereatdeal 
more;  and  the  fubject  is  not  annihilated,  but  only  transferred 
to  the  public  from  a  private  man,  who  might  have  employed, 
it  to  the  public  detriment. 

Whe:i 
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When  the  art  of  funding  was  firft  introduced,  the  common 
talk  of  mankind  was,  that  the  people  of  England  muft  be  un- 
done. Some  tell  us,  that  the  event  has  proved  the  vanity  of 
that  apprehenfian.  The  predi&ion  has  been  verified,  perhaps, 
in  the  ftridteft  fenle.  All  that  could  be  meant  by  the  ajler- 
tion  was,  that  the  then  poffeflbrs,  and  their  pofterity,  muft 
be  undone,  and  their  inheritance  given  away  from  them,  and 
become  the  property  of  other  men.  It  could  never  be  their 
meaning,  that  the  land  would  run  away,  or  ceafe  to  be  oc- 
cupied %y  fome  body.  At  prefent,  that  is,  60  years  after 
the  Revolution,  one  tenth  of  the  land  of  England  is  not  pot- 
feffed  by  the  pofterity  or  heirs  of  thofe  who  pofiefled  it  at  that 
time;  and  if  the  extermination  (as  it  may  be  juftly  termed) 
is  not  univerfal,  it  is  only  becaufe  there  were  a  few  overgrown 
eftates,  fuch  as  the  Devonfhire,  Bedford,  Curzon,  &c.  which 
were  proof  againft  the  wafte  of  luxury  and  taxes.  Suppofe 
the  Turks  were  to  over-run  England,  it  might  certainly  be 
affirmed  with  propriety,  that,  if  we  did  not  drive  them  out, 
England  muft  be  undone  ;  and  yet,  if  they  fhould  prevail, 
the"land  would  ftill  remain,  would  ftill  be  occupied  and  cul- 
tivated, and  poffibly  the  trade  of  England  would  receive  fome 
advantages  from  the  favour  of  other  Mahometan  nations,  who 
are  all  great  cuftomers  for  the  woollen,  and  moft  other  ma- 
nufactures :  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  property  of  the  country  would  remain  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  original  inhabitants  60  years  after  fuch  aeon - 
queft,  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  pofterity  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  belonged  at  the  Revolution.  As  the  caufe,  I  mean 
the  public  debt,  ftill  fubfifts,  the  prefent  poiTeffors  muft  not 
expect  a  more  durable  eftablifhment.  Was  the  plague  to  rage 
'in  a  city,  and  all  the  rich  to  perifh,  the  poor  would  get  pol- 
feilion  of  the  houfes  and  effects;  but,  if  the  infection  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  they  would  foon  make  way  for  others  in 
their  turn. 

Let  no  body  imagine  that  the  people  of  England  will  fuffer 
things  to  come  to  extremity,  without  making  fome  effort  to 
relieve  themfelves.  If  they  have  made  no  attempt  of  that 
fort  hitherto,  it  has  only  been  from  the  hopes  that  their  bur- 
den would  foon  be  made  lighter,  and  from  the  jilft  confidence 
they  have  had  in  thofe  at  the  helm. 

Remarks  on  the  Monied  Interest  before  the  laft  War- 

This  is  the  ftrain  of  reafoning  of  many,  in  relation  to  the 
public  debts  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  fo  in  a  late  en- 
quiry into  the  original  and  confequences  of  the  public  debt, 
faid  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  of  diftinction.  This  piece 
beino-  drawn  up  with  too  much  feverity  againft  the  public 
creditors,  we  have  ftripped  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  malignity, 
and  yet  have  thought  proper  to  retain  fo  much  of  the  fub- 
ftance  thereof,  as  may  give  an  idea,  how  obnoxious  the  mo- 
nied intereft  is  in  the  fight  of  fome. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  all,  and  much  more  in  the  like  ftrain, 
mi»ht  be  true,  with  refpect  to  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
ftock;  it  can  never  be  confident  with  the  general  intereft  of 
the  nation,  to  annihilate  at  once,  as  that  writer  propofes, 
the  whole  80  millions  of  properties,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  public  creditors  of  the  nation,     This  would  be  of  infi- 
nitely worfe  detriment  to  the  public,  than  the  Miffiffippi  or 
South-Sea  fchemes  were;  and   would  for  ever  after  dilable 
the  nation  from  borrowing  more  money  on  the  moft  preffing 
exigency,   by  giving  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  faith. 
There  is  fome  ufe  and  advantage,  notwithftanding,  to  be 
made  of  this  gentleman's  fuggeftion  ;  and  that  is  the  only 
reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it :  the  public  creditors  may 
be  hereby  forwafned  of  what  may  poflibly  enter  into  the 
heads  of  fome  other  people,  as  well  as  into  that  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  piece  ;  and  therefore  this  ought  fo  to  alarm  the 
public  creditors,  as  to  excite  them  to  think  of  every  meafure 
to  obtain  the  leffening  of  the  public  debts,  in  a  manner  the 
leaft  dangerous  and   oppreffive  to  them;  for,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  increafe,  and  remain  undiminifhed,  the  taxes  occa- 
fioned  thereby,  upon   the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  king- 
dom, may  one  day  be  thought  to  render   their  property  fo 
highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interefts,  that  men  in  power 
mav  take  itinto  their  heads  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
wefo-ht  of  it's  taxes  and  incumbrances,  by  an  abfolute  anni- 
hilation of  all   the  monied  property  in  the  kingdom,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  funds.      For,    the   writer    before- mentioned 
ftrongly  excites  to  a  conduct  of  this  kind,  when  he  fays, 

*  That  in  a  like  extremity,  when  the  clergy  had  engrafted 

*  too  large  a  (hare  of  the  property  of  the  country,  Henry 
4  VIII.  was  obliged,  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  to  feize 

*  on  their'temporalities;  and  had  the  approbation  of  every 
«  lover  of  his  country.  That  the  grievance  was  by  no 
1  means    fo  intolerable  at  that  time   as   now  ;  becaufe  the 

*  clergy  contented  themfelves  with  poffeffions  in  land,  with- 
'  out  pretending  to  a  fhare  in  induftrv. 

*  That  as  to  violation  of  laws  and  public  faith,  it  is  in  vain 
'  to  urge  thefe  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  The  firft  of  all  prin- 
1  ciples  is  felf-prefervation  ;  nor  could  the  ties  of  law  and 
«  public  faith  be  ftronger   in  favour  of  ftock-jobbers  now, 

*  than  of  the  clergy  at  the  Reformation.    That,  as  to  public 

*  credit,  we  fhould  have  no  more  occafion  for  it ;  fince  the 
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*  people,  relieved  from  fo  heavy  a  burden,  would,  en 

'  emergency,  by  fubmittingto  the  former  taxes,  be  better  able 

'  to  rails  money,  within  the  year,  than  can  now  be  brought  in 

'  by  anticipating.     And  the  greater!  advantage  of  abolifhing 

'  the  debt  would  be,  that  it  would  fee u re  us  againft  running 

'  in  debt  for  the  future. 

'  It  may  be  faid,  continues  this  writer,  in  objection  to  this 

'  fcheme,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  drive  fo  powerful 

'  and  fo  rich  a  body  of  people,  as  the  owners  of  eighty  mil- 

'  lions,  to  defpair.      True  it  is,  they  are   powerful  at  pre- 

'  fent,   and  their  cry    is    loud,   becaufe  they  are   pofiefTed    of 

'  eighty  millions:  but,  when  ftripped  of  that,  as  would  then 

*  be  the  cafe,  they  would  be  as  inconfidcrable,  and  as  little 
'  liftened  to,  as  any  other  fett  of  beggars,      I  do  not  fay  it 

*  would  be  wife  orjuft  in  a  prince  to  act  this  part.  I  oniy 
'  imagine  it  would  be  popular.' 

How  the  public  debts  may  be  equitably  and  honourably  dif- 
dharged,  without  ever  being  obliged  to  come  to  fuch  extre- 
mities, as  what  this  author  propofes;  fee  our  articles  Cre- 
dit, [Public  Credit],  Debts,  [National  Debt], 
Funds,  Interest. 

This  gentleman's  way  of  reafoning  may  be  -made  ufe  of, 
fome  time  or  other,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  cre- 
ditors, ftill  lower  than  it  is :  unlefs  they  co  operate  with  the 
public,  not  only  to  prevent  the"further  increafe  of  the  public 
debts,  but  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  greateft  part,  if  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  thefe  we  have;  left  the  op- 
preffive taxes  occafioned  thereby,  fhould  one  day  flir  up  a 
fpirit  in  the  nation,  to  make  ufe  of  a  Spunge  inftcad  of  a 
Sinking-Fund. 

Remarks  on  the  Monied  Interest  fince  the  laft  War, 
and  the  Peace  of  1763. 

The  laft  War  having  increafed  our  Public  Debts,  from 
about  80  Millions  to  upwards  of  140  Millions,  and  mul- 
tiplied Taxes  in  proportion  thereto,  the  Monied  Interest 
have  in  confequence  augmented  their  ftock  property  in  the 
public  funds.  Were  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom  mortgaged 
to  ourfelves  only,  and  the  public  debts  contracted  folely 
amongft  the  fubjeets  of  this  realm,  the  whole  of  the  intereft 
money  annually  paid  for  our  debts,  would  be  property  of  his 
majefty's  fubjeets,  and  would  circulate  amongft  ourfelves. 
Were  our  affairs  fo  happily  circumftanced,  it  would  prove  an 
extraordinary  alleviance  of  our  weighty  incumbrances ;  tho' 
was  that  the  cafe,  it  would  be  no  reduction  of  the  weight, 
which  our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  at  prefent  fuftain: 
and  if  the  circulation  of  the  intereft  money  in  Great-Britain 
increafed  the  fpending  money  of  the  nation,  and  that  in- 
creafed our  imports  proportionably  from  foreign  countries, 
the  nation  would  be  never  the  richer  than  it  is,  whilft  we  pay 
intereft  to  foreigners  for  a  propoition  of  our  debts  due  to 
them.  For  however  fafhionable  it  may  be  for  fome  people 
to  magnify  the  increafe  of  our  trade,  from  the  increafe  of 
the  Revenue  of  Customs,  this  is  no  fure  criterion  thereof; 
fuch  people  deceive  themfelves  and  others  too,  unlefs  that  they 
can  demonftrate  the  great  increafe  of  that  branch  of  the  re- 
venue proceeds  from  the  greater  increafe  of  our  exports, 
rather  than  our  imports.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  fhould  ap- 
pear that  we  expend  more  money  in  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
wares  than  we  receive  by  the  fale  of  ours  to  foreigners,  the 
kingdom  grows  annually  poorer  and  poorer;  and  the  higher 
the  duties  of  imports  fwell,  the  greater  confirmation  it  will 
be  that  we  really  do  fo. 

Indeed,  the  advantages  we  receive  from  the  article  of  freight, 
and  the  employment  of  (hipping,  will  be  fome  diminution  of 
the  evil,  when  our  own  (flipping;  is  engaged  in  our  imports, 
purfuant  to  the  ait  of  navigation,  and  confiftent  with  all  our 
laws  made  for  the  encouragement  thereof.  But  provided  our 
exports  decreafe,  thefe  advantages  may  not  be  an  equivalent 
compenfation  for  our  imports;  we  may  ftill  buy  more  than 
we  fell  upon  the  whole,  and  when  what  foreign  goods  are 
fmuggled  into  the  nation,  are  added  to  our  legal  imports  that 
pay  duties,  our  purchafes  are  thereby  ftill  augmented,  and 
the  domeftic  confumption  of  our  native  commodities  di- 
minifhed. 

Thefe  difadvantages  under  which  our  trade  labours,  are  moft 
certainly  owing  to  the  exceffive  pitch  to  which  our  tax-in- 
cumbrances  are  arrived;  for  the  heightening  the  price  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  labour  of  our  induftrious  poor  in 
general,  occafion  fuch  a  fuperiority  in  the  prices  of  our  na- 
tive commodities  and  manufactures  in  general  ;  and  while 
this  continues  to  be  the  cafe  of  thefe  kingdoms,  our  exports 
muft  diminifh,  while  thofe  of  our  rival  nations,  who  can  af- 
ford their  goods  in  general  confiderably  cheaper  than  we  can 
ours,  will  increafe.  Such  are  the  eft'ecls  of  increafing  the 
public  debts  and  taxes;  and  as  fome  people,  and  thofe  no 
bad  judges,  are  of  opinion  that  foreigners  have  not  fo  little 
as  one  quarter  part  of  our  national  debts  divided  amongft 
them,  and  that  they  do  not  drain  oft'  fo  little  as  a  Million 
a  year  for  intereft  money  ;  this  is  a  great  drawback  upon  the 
national  profits  of  our  trade. 

The  only  provifion  we  have  at  prefent  made  by  parliament 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts,  and   the  reduction  of 
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our  taxes,  in  that  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  But  a<;  this  fund, 
which,  was  to  have  been  the  redeemer  of  all  others,  is  be- 
come mortgaged,  and  is  now  a  collateral  fecurity  for  new 
ccntrafted  debts,  llnce  the  year  17  16;  our  hopes  of  the  ef- 
ficacious operation  of  that  fund  are  blafted,  and  that  whole 
fund  may  be  funk  for  intereft  of  new  debts,  inffead  of  finking 
the  principal  of  the  old,  as  was  originally  intended  :  fo  that 
this  ("acred  fund,  which  was  defigned  to  redeem  others,  ftands 
in  need  of  redemption  itfelf,  before  the  public  can  experience 
it's  long  wifhed  for  effects. 

In  the  year  J 733,  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  that  the 
national  creditors  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  their  money  from  the  linking  fund  ;  intereft  was 
made  to  the  adminiftration  by  our  monied  corporations,  which 
of  them  mould  be  paid  the  laft.  Of  which  the  miniftry  took 
advantage,  and  applied  500,000  1.  out  of  the  finking  fund : 
and  this  may  be  the  cafe  again,  perhaps,  mould  we  be  in  a 
condition  to  difcharge  two  or  three  Millions  a  year  of 
the  public  debts.  So  that  if  we  may  judge  from  paft  expe- 
rience, we  ought  to  think  of  more  effectual  means  to  reduce 
our  taxes,  and  not  to  wait  the  flow  and  precarious  operation 
of  the  finking  fund.  See  Interest.  That  this  is  practicable, 
the  author  of  this  work  is  of  opinion;  and  may  be  effected  in 
lefs  than  half  a  dozen  years,  and  that  without  any  detriment  to 
the  public  credit,  without  any  alarm  given  to  the  public 
creditors,  and  with  very  great  benefit  to  trade:  and  if  his 
other  avocations  will  admit  of  his  turning  his  thoughts  to  a 
defign  of  this  nature,  without  perfonal  injury  to  his  private 
affairs,  he  may  one  day  communicate  himlelf  upon  this  in 
terefting  occafion  :  otherwife  he  leaves  thofe  things,  to  thofe 
who  arc  fureof  being  well  recompenfed  for  their  application, 
the  author  of  this  performance  never  having  been  fo;  which 
will  not  be  thought  an  encouragement  to  any  one  to  con- 
cern himfelf  about  the  public  welfare,  but  to  attend  to  his 
own. 

Some  Maxims  relating  to  the  Funds,  and  the  Public  Credit, 
by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.  published  juft  before  the 
Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelli-. 

I  conceive  that  the  prices  of  the  funds  do  not  in  the  leaft  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  them,  either  taken  in  the  grofs,  or 
any  particular  fort  of  them;  that  if  they  were  double  to 
what  they  are  now,  it  would  neceffarily  follow,  that  the 
prices  would  be  lower;  nor  yet,  if  they  confifted  but  of  half 
what  they  do  now,  would  the  price  be  from  thence  in- 
creafed. 

It  is  therefore  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  compared 
with  the  purchafers,  which  rifes  or  falls  the  prices  of  the 
funds. 

Thus,  if  the  quantity  be  fo  fold,  exceeds  the  money  to  be 
laid  out,  the  price  may  fall,  until  that  fall  produces  purcha- 
fers, who  would  not  be  fuch  at  higher  prices. 
So,  likewife,  if  the  purchafers  exceed  the  quantities  to  be 
fold,  flocks  muft  rife,  until  that  rife  produces  fellers,  which 
before  were  not  fellers. 

When  the  government  have  a  neceffity  to  create  new  funds, 
they  muft  difpofe  of  them  at  fuch  prices  as  buyers  may  be 
found;  and  fhould  ufe  fuch  methods  in  the  fale,  as  are  moft 
likely  to  invite  the  greateft  number  of  fuch  purchafers  as  de- 
fian  to  keep  them. 

When  funds  are  fold  directly,  by  the  government,  to  perfons 
who  defign  to  keep  them,  they  are  immediately  out  of  the 
market,  and  affect  the  price  no  more  than  all  that  quantity  of 
the  public  funds,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who 
never  think  of  telling  them. 

When  funds  are  fold  by  the  government  to  traffickers  in 
flocks,  who  defign  to  fell  them  again,  the  market  continues 
in  agitation,  until  the  funds,  by  degrees,  become  fettled  in 
the  hands  of  buyers,  who  keep  them. 

Thofe  traffickers  who  buy  to  fell  again,  will  have  more  en- 
couragement, than  is  neceffary  to  be  given  to  thofe  who  buy 
with  a  defign  to  keep  :  or  elfe  there  would  be  no  profit  arifing 
to  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  government  fhould  deal  directly  with  per- 
fons who  buy  to  keep  the  funds,  a  good  part  at  leaft  of  that 
immenfe  profit,  which  is  now  made  by  thefe  traffickers,  would 
remain  to  the  government. 

There  muft  be  found,  at  leaft,  buyers  with  an  intention  to 
keep ;  or  elfe  the  traffickers  could  not  get  rid  of  what  they 
buy. 

Purchafers,  with  a  defign  to  keep,  would  much  more  willingly 
buy  of  the  government,  at  any  certain  price,  than  they 
would  buy  of  the  traffickers  at  fuch  price  ;  becaufe  they 
would  have  a  reafonable  expectation,  that  it  would  be  the 
loweft  price  that  year. 

U  timely  notice  were  given  every  year,  there  would  probably 
come  in  buyers,  with  a  defign  to  keep,  futficient  to  take  off 
all  the  funds  created  that  year,  provided  they  may  come  in 
freely  at  the  original  price. 

If  new-created  funds  were  thus  taken  oft"  every  year,  thev 
would  but  very  little  affect  the  prices  of  funds  at  market. 
One  or  two  per  cent,  under  the  market-price,  together  with 
i'ome  eafe  in  payment,  may  be  fufucient  to  induce  buyers^ 


with  a  defign  to  keep,  or  take  off  all  the  funds  to  be  created 
in  a  year. 

it  is  not  proper,  that  any  of  the  payments  fhould  be  fixed 
too  near  the  end  of  the  year,  becaufe  it  will  interfere  with 
the  money  to  be  railed  the  next  year. 

How  many  foever  the  payments  may  be,  or  whatever  the 
times  of  payment,  it  is  proper  to  allow  a  reafonable  difcount 
to  thofe  who  will  pay  in  any  money  before  the  times  fixed; 
which  dilcount  may  be  faved,  by  not  iffuing  of  taliies  on  the 
land  and  malt. 

It  is  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  public,  to  have  the  money 
paid  at  fuch  times  as  beft  fuit  the  purchafers  (which  will  be 
clone,  if  a  difcount  be  allowed),  than  to  have  ic  lemain  to  be 
paid  at  certain  fixed  times. 

When  the  purchafers  are  not  allowed  a  difcount,  they  are 
unwilling  to  pay  their  money  long  before  the  prefixed  days; 
and  fo  lay  out  their  money  in  fomething  to  bring  intereft  in 
the  mean  time. 

When,  by  this  means,  large  fums  are  to  be  paid  at  certain 
times,  if  any  accident  happens,  which  cafts  a  damp  on  pub- 
lic credit,  people  being  under  a  neceffity  of  bringing  fome- 
thing to  maiket  to  raife  the  money;  this  contributes  greatly 
to  hurt  public  credit. 

There  will  be  always  large  fums  to  be  laid  out  in  the  funds, 
and  more  efpecially  when  they  are  lower  than  they  have  been 
at  former  times ;  which  fums  arife,  in  part,  from  the  follow- 
ing caufes : 

Amongtt  people  who  live  on  their  income,  whether  by  eftates 
in  land,  or  in  the  funds,  or  in  mortgages,  there  will  be  many 
who  are  always  faving  part  of  their  income,  and  want  to  lay 
it  out. 

People,  who  thrive  in  trade,  are  willing,  as  they  can  fpare 
money,  to  lay  it  out  in  fomething  to  fupport  them  more  at 
their  eafe. 

As  war  neceffarily  contradicts  trade,  and  confequently  fo 
much  money  cannot  be  employed  therein,  as  in  times  of 
peace,  thofe  who  have  large  eftates  in  trade,  muft  have  money 
gradually  coming  in;  which,  when  the  funds  are  reafonable, 
they  may  choofe  to  lay  out  therein;  and  fome,  from  this  be- 
ginning, go  on  to  draw  all  their  money  out  of  trade,  to  place 
it  in  the  funds. 

What  is  mentioned  relating  to  people  in  England,  holds  the 
fame  with  regard  to  people  abroad ;  who,  if  the  particular 
friends,  with  whom  they  correfpond  here,  can  procure  for 
them  new-created  funds,  on  the  original  prices  at  which  the 
government  fells  them,  will  give  orders  to  thofe  friends  to 
purchafe  for  them  fuch  funds. 

The  raifing  the  rate  of  intereft  on  new  funds,  occafions  the 
fall  in  price  of  the  old  funds;  which  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
thofe  who  happen  to  be  under  a  neceffity  of  felling  out. 
It  likewife  raifes  the  rate  of  intereft  between  private  per- 
fons, and  alfo  lowers  the  value  of  land ;  fo  that  the  whole 
community  fuffers  thereby. 

No  money  fhould  be  railed  on  the  fubjects,  but  what  is  abfo- 
Jutely  neceffary  for  the  public  good. 

As  the  neceffary  money  cannot  now  be  raifed  without  bor- 
rowing, the  higher  rate  the  intereft  is  at,  the  more  muft  the 
people  pay. 

If  a  higher  rate  of  intereft  fhould  ever  be  given  to  trafficker* 
in  flocks,  than  it  might  be  raifed  at  by  open  fubfeription, 
the  people  will  receive  a  double  injury,  both  by  paying 
more  taxes  than  are  neceffary,  and  alio  by  being  deprived  of 
their  juft  right  of  purchafing  funds  on  the  fame  terms  with 
their  neighbours. 

The  credit  of  the  public  depends  much  on  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  great  regard  mould  always  be  had  to 
preferve  in  the  people  a  good  opinion.  CEconomy  in  ma- 
nagement, and  impartially  in  letting  all  perfons  alike  into 
the  purchafe  of  the  funds,  will  be  the  beft  means  to  keep  up 
a  good  opinion  in  the  people. 

All  people  love  to  have  a  liberty  of  being  purchafers  at  the 
original  prices,  whether  they  make  ufe  of  it  or  not. 
As  all  are  partakers  of  the  burden  of  new  taxes,  fo  none 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  fharing  in  whatever  benefits  the  pub- 
lic may  find  it  neceffary  to  give,  to  raife  money  on  them. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  revolutions  in  the  prices  of 
flocks,  than  the  methods  of  late  ufed,  of  contracting,  with 
a  few  perfons,  for  raifing  the  fupplies  in  a  lump;  and  thofe 
perfons  having  the  fharing  it  out  as  they  pleafe. 
Thofe  revolutions,  in  the  prices  of  flecks,  make  the  pro- 
prietors uneafy,  and   out  of  humour,  to  fee  their  property 
bandied  about,  for  particular  perfons  to  get  great  eftates. 
This  uneafinefs  begets  a  difguft  in  people  to  flocks:  they  fee 
them   yearly  falling,    and   from   thence    apprehend  greater 
falls;  from  whence  many  fell  their  flocks. 
Thofe  who  are  in  a  fort  of  pofiefiion  of  bargaining  for  new 
funds,  at  their  own  prices,  whilit  they  can  depend  on  having 
a  good  bargain  every  year,  can  have  no  intereft  to  keep  up 
the  prices  of  the  funds,  any  longer  than  until  they  fell  good 
part  of  their   bargain ;   and,  as    for    the;   remainder,  it  may 
ferve  them  to  throw  down  the  pnees,  againit  the  time  of  a 
new  bargain. 

What  cannot  be  dcxie  by  barely  felling  out  their  flocks,  they 
have  other  ways  to  bring  about. 

Let 
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Let  the  price  at  market  be  never  fo  low,  although  it  may  be 
by  their  own  management,  whilft  they  can  malce  perfons  be^ 
lieve  the  money  cannot  be  railed  without  agreeing  with 
them,  they  will  be  fure  to  agree  much  under  the  market- 
price,  and  confequently  run  little  or  no  rifle  of  loiing,  and 
have  a  ftrong  probability  of  exceffive  gains. 
Some  remaining  part  of  what  the  traffickers  purchafe,  being 
fold  out  at  proper  times,  to  lower  the  prices  or  flocks,  like- 
wife  gives  them  a  pretence  to  fay,  that  the  bargain  was  not 
fo  good  as  it  was  taken  to  be. 

If  monev  be  raifed  by  a  lottery,  large  enough  to  let  in  every 
one,   or  by  fubfcriptions  open  to  every  one,   on  the  belt 
terms  for  the  public,  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level. 
Thoi'e  perfons  who  keep  their  flocks,  let  the  price  be  higher 
or  lower,  certainly  ad  the  moft  for  the  public  good,  and 
ought  to  receive  the  greateft  encouragement. 
Thofe  dealers  in  flocks,  who  have  large  fums  of  money  in 
hand,  have  certainly  acted  againft  the  public  good,  by  felling 
out  their  property  in  the  funds;  and  yet  are  often  the  per- 
fons moft  favoured,  and  admitted  to  annual  bargains. 
The  beft  way  of  fupporting  the  prices  of  the  funds  will  be, 
to  let  the  people  know,  that  for  the  future  the  money  wanted 
{hall  be  raifed  on   the  loweft  terms  poffible,  with  an  equal 
liberty  to  all  perfons  to  be  purchafers. 

If  this  method  be  conftantly  practifed,  fuch  perfons  who  fell 
their  funds,  in  hopes  to  come  in  again  cheaper,  may  find 
themfelves  miftaken. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  public  felling  new  funds  too  cheap, 
tends  to  make  all  mankind  have  a  worfe  opinion  of  the  funds 
in  general,  than  they  would  otherwife  have. 
If  a  perfon  who  has  goods  to  fell,  does  not  put  a  value  on  them 
himfelf,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  others  will  value  them  ? 
Whenever  the  government  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  create 
new  funds,  the  money  which  will  neceffarily  come  to  mar- 
ket to  buy  flocks,  will  inevitably  raife  the  prices  of  all,  let 
the  quantity  in  being  be  never  fo  large. 
Therefore,  it  muft  be  cheaper  for  the  government,  at  any 
time,  in  compliance  with  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  to  give 
a  higher  intereft  redeemable,  than  an  intereft  fomething  lefs 
with  any  part  of  fuch  intereft  irredeemable;  becaufe,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  they  may  reafonably  expect,  in  a  very  few  years, 
to  reduce  the  intereft  on  a  level  with  the  other  funds. 
If  any  fhould  be  of  opinion,  that  giving  a  high  intereft  for 
new  funds  will  reduce  the  other  funds  in  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  different  rates  of  intereft,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  great 
miftake. 

If  there  were  different  funds,  at  the  rates  of  3,  4,  and  5  per 
cent,  all  irredeemable,  they  would  generally  fell  in  exact  pro- 
portion one  to  the  other. 

But,  fuppofe  the  fame  funds  all  redeemable,  they  will  never 
fell  in  proportion  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  people  will  have 
in  view  the  reduction  of  intereft. 

Suppofe  any  quantity  of  new  funds  to  be  created,  and  fold  in 
any  one  year,  it  will  not  occafion  there  being  lefs  money 
the  next  year,  than  if  no  fuch  funds  had  been  created  ;  be- 
caufe as  the  government  ilTues  out  all  the  money  received, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  ftill  be  in  private  perfons 
hands,  as  the  year  foregoing. 

As  the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  in  being  one  year  as 
the  former,  although  it  have  fhifted  hands,  the  queftion  with 
the  poffeflbrs  of  it  will  be,  what  is  the  beft  ufe  that  they  can 
make  of  it  ?  And  probably  there  will  be  perfons  enough 
difpofed  to  come  into  the  purchafe  of  funds,  to  take  off  any 
new-created  quantity,  if  it  be  free  for  every  one  to  purchafe 
at  the  government's  price. 

It  is  a  very  great  hardfhip  on  merchants,  who  have  foreign 
correfpondents,  when  they  cannot  execute  fuch  correfpon- 
dent's  orders  for  new  funds,  on  the  fame  terms  with  their 
neighbours  here,  as  by  that  means  they  are  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  future  commiffions,  even  in  other  affairs. 
If  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  in  it's  public  capacity,  the  in- 
tereft of  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
individuals  of  the  nation,  are  all  promoted  by  open  fubfcrip- 
tions, it  muft  appear  very  ftrange,  that  the  intereft  of  a  few 
perfons,  who  have  been  acting  againft  all  three,  fhould  be 
preferred. 

If  the  government  fhould  think  it  neceffary  to  give  advan- 
tageous terms  for  raifing  of  money,  equity  would  require, 
that  it  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  who  fuffer  moft  thereby ; 
and,  confequently,  that  the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  funds 
fhould  have  the  pre-emption  before  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
funds,  and  thereby  contribute  to  create  that  neceffity. 
If  no-body  fold  their  property  in  the  funds,  but  out  of  ne- 
ceflity, the  prices  would  keep  up  very  well,  notwithftanding 
the  annual  creating  of  new  funds. 

Thofe  perfons  who  fell  their  property  in  the  funds  may  be 
eafily  known,  and  whatever  pretence  they  may  make  of 
zeal  for  the  government,  their  actions  fpeak  the  contrary : 
and  although  it  would  not  be  right  to  hinder  any  perfon  from 
felling  their  property  in  the  funds,  in  a  fair  way;  yet  furely 
there  is  no  reafon  to  reward  them  for  fo  doing,  by  giving 
them  frefh  funds,  immoderately  under  the  market-price. 
I  think  thofe  perfons  who  were  large  fubferibers  to  the  bar- 
gain, for  raifing  the  money  for  the  year  1745*  fhould  have 
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made  it  appear,  that  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  their  fup^ 
fcriptions,  before  they  were  admitted  to  be  large  fubferibers 
for  the  year  1746. 

If  perfons  are  admitted  to  fubferibe  largely  one  year,  when 
they  are  known,  or  might  have  been  known,  to  have  parted 
with  the  fums  fubferibed  for  the  former  year,  what  is  this  but 
encouraging  them  logo  on  with  atraffick  highly  detrimental 
to  the  nation  r 

Whenever,  by  any  means,  there  happens  to  be  a  run  on  the 
Bank,  it  occafions  many  perfons,  although  well-affected,  to 
join  in  the  run,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  money  ;  and  gives  an 
alarm  to  the  Bank :  and,  if  the  Bank  call  on  their  fubferibers 
for  circulation,  it  adds  to  the  difficulties. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  the  Bank  is  now  conftituted,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  for  them  to  be  drained  of  their  money  :  many 
of  their  notes  are  fo  difperfed,  that  they  cannot  come  in  for 
payment  for  a  good  while;  and  men  of  fenfe,  and  affection 
for  the  government,  will  always  do  what  lies  in  their  power 
to  fupport  them :  which,  in  fome  time,  will  put  a  flop  to 
the  run. 

If  the  Bank  find  it  neceffary,  they  may  give  intereft  to  thofe 
who  will  bring  in  money  voluntarily,  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
time:  which  method  will  not  affect  credit,  like  a  call  to  the 
fubferibers ;  many  of  whom  are  not  able  to  pay  their  moneys 
or  they  may,  at  laft,  allow  intereft  on  their  cafli-not.es, 
which  I  have  feen  practifed  with  fuccefs. 
But  if,  at  worft,  the  Bank  fhould  be  forced  to  flop  payment, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  public  would  not  be  fo  much  as  fome 
may  imagine;  becaufe  the  debt  owing  by  the  government,  is 
a  fufficient  fecurity  to  their  creditors,  for  the  principal  and 
intereft,  which,  in  that  cafe,  it  be  reafonable  to  allow;  and 
would  give  fuch  a  currency  to  their  notes,  as  few  perfons  would 
refufe  to  take  them  in  payment ;  which  would,  by  degrees, 
reftore  their  credit. 

A  proper  quantity  of  exchequer-bills  might  be  every  year 
iflued  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  at  a  reafonable  interefl,  to 
be  funk,  in  courfe,  by  the  produce  of  the  taxes  on  which  they 
were  iflued. 

The  iffuing  fuch  exchequer-bills,  would  fupply,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  want  of  money  ;  and  could  never  occafion  any  run 
on  the  exchequer,  not  being  payable  on  demand. 
The  inconvenience  which  arofe,  in  former  times,  from 
iffuing  exchequer- bills,  proceeded  from  the  quantity  being 
too  large,  and  there  not  being  a  fund  to  fink  them  in  a  rea- 
fonable time. 

People  would  be  glad  to  take  fuch  bills  in  payment ;  becaufe 
thereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  intereft  of  their  run- 
ning calh. 

Thofe  who  contract  with  the  government,  would  be  glad  to 
agree  to  have  their  payments  in  fuch  bills  ;  which  would  keep 
navy  and  victualling  bills  from  being  at  difcount;  and,  con- 
fequently, the  government  would  buy  their  goods  cheaper 
than  when  the  contractors  are  at  an  uncertainty  what  they 
fhall  be  paid  in.      See  the    articles    Monihd   Interest, 
Debts,   [National  Debts,]   Credit,    [Public  Cre- 
dit,] Funds. 
MONEMtJGI,   a  kingdom  in   the  fouth  of  Africa,  has 
Zanguebar  on  the  eaft,  Monomotopa  on  the  fouth,  Motam- 
ba  and  Makoko  on  the  weft,  and  Abyffinia  on  the  north,  and 
partly  to  the  eaft  ;  though  it's  boundaries  that  way  cannot  be 
exactly  afcertained.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  parts,  viz. 
Mujaco   borders  on  Congo  weftward,  on  Nubia  northward, 
on  Abyffinia,  and  on  Makoko  fouthward.    That  the  extent 
of  this  monarchy  is  very  great,  appears  by  the  diftant  coun- 
tries it's  confines  extend  to,  and  the  fovereign's  great  power, 
by  his  being  in  continual  war  with  his  neighbour  the  king  of 
Makoko.     The  people  of  Congo  travel  hither  for  elephants 
teeth. 
Makoko,  otherwife  called  Anzico.     It's  boundaries  north- 
ward, eaftward,  and  fouthward,  cannot  be  well  afcertained. 
The  people  here  do  not  till  the  ground,  have  no  property,  nor 
any  fettled  habitation ;    but,  like   the   Arabs,  they  wander 
from  place  to  place,  and  fubfift  by  plunder.     They  traffic  iri 
the  kingdom  of  Angola,  whither  they  carry  llaves  from  their 
own  country ;  and  from   Nubia,  which  they  exchange  for 
fait,  glafs-beads,  (ilk,  knives,  and  other  wares.  See  the  article 
Barbary,  and  my  Remarks  particularly. 
Gingiro,  a  potent  kingdom,  lies  between  Narca,  the  moft 
fouthern  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  and  Makoko,  and  Cambate  j 
north  and  eaft  of  the  firft  of  them,  and  weft  of  the  latter. 
The  great  river  Zebee,  that  runs  down  to  Makoko,  almoft 
invirons  it.     When  the  king  here  purchafes  any  thing  of 
foreign  merchants,  he  pays  them  in  flaves,  and  thefe  are  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  any  family,  which  he  takes  at  pleafure, 
without  contradiction. 
Cambate  joins  to  this  kingdom  on  the  weft,  has  Abyffinia  on 
the  north  ;  Alaba,  or  the  country  of  the  Galas,  on  the  eaft  ; 
and  Makoko  on  the  fouth.     The  country    pays    fome   ac- 
knowlegements  to  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia,  which  is  only 
voluntary. 
Alaba,  another  large  kingdom,  ftill  to  the  eaftward  of  Cam- 
bate,  inhabited  by  a  cruel  people,  called  Galas,  and  reaching 
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Monemugi  Proper,  fo  called,  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
about  the  equinoctial  line  fouth  of  Makoko,  weft  of  Zan- 
guebar,  north  of  Monomotopa,  and  eaft  of  Congo,  and  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Monomotapa.  To  afcertain  it's  ex- 
tent, is  too  difficult  a  talk,  being  a  country  fo  little  frequented. 
The  country  known,  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  copper 
mines,  and  elephants.  The  natives  clothe  themfelves  in 
filks  and  cottons,  which  they  buy  of  ftrangers,  and  wear 
collars  of  tranfparent  amber-beads,  brought  them  from  Cam- 
baya,  which  beads  ferve  alfo  inftead  of  money;  gold  and 
filver  being  too  common,  and  of  little  value  among  them. 
Their  monarch  always  endeavours  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
princes  round  about  him,  to  keep  an  open  trade  with  Qui- 
toa,  Melinda,  and  Mombaza,  on  the  eaft,  and  with  Congo 
on  the  weft,  from  all  which  parts  the  black  merchants  refort 
thither  for  gold.  The  Portuguefe  merchants  report,  that  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Monemugi  there  is  a  great  lake  full  of  fmall 
iflands,  abounding  with  all  forts  of  fowl  and  cattle,  and  in- 
habited by  negroes  They  relate  alfo,  that  on  the  main  land 
eaftward,  they  heard  fometimes  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
that  one  could  obferve  buildings,  very  much  like  churches ; 
and  that  from  thefe  parts  came  men  of  a  brown  and  tawny 
complexion,  who  traded  with  thofe  iflanders,  and  with  the 
people  of  Monemugi. 

This  country  of  Monemugi  affords  alfo  abundance  of  palm  - 
wine,  and  oil,  and  fuch  great  plenty  of  honey,  that  above 
half  of  it  is  loft,  the  blacks  not  being  able  to  confume  it. 
The  air  is  generally  very  unwholfome,  and  exceffively  hot, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  no  Chriftians  undertake  to  travel  in 
this  empire.     De  Lifle  gives  the  divifion  of  this  country  as 
follows:    i.  The  Maracates,  the  rVleffeguaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Buengas,  the  kingdom  of  Mafti,  and  that  of  Mara- 
vi. — But  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  particulars  relating 
to  thefe  nations  or  kingdoms. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,  in  England,  is  bounded  by  part 
of  Hereford/hire  on  the  north,   Gloucefterfhire  on  the  eaft, 
Glamorganfhire  on  the  weft,  and  is  wafhed  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Severn,  and  is  about  84  miles  in  circumference. 
It's  air  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  fruitful  enough 
in   general,  producing  as  good  wheat  as  any  county  in  the 
kingdom,    great    quantities   of  which   are   (hipped   by   the 
Briftol  merchants  for  Portugal,  and  other  countries.    Coals 
are  fo  plentiful  here,  that  a  horfe-load  cofts  but  two- pence 
at  the  pit's  mouth.    The  principal  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
ty is  flannels. 
Monmouth,  the  (hire  town,  is  a  populous,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.     It's  principal  traffic  is  with  the  city  of 
Briftol,  by  means  of  the  Wye. 
Chepstow  is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  (land  on  the  ri- 
vers Wye  and  Lug.     Ships  of  good  burthen  may  come  up  to 
it,  and  the  tide  comes  in  here  with  the  fame  rage  as  at  Brif- 
tol, it  rifing  commonly  6  fathoms,  or  more,  at  the  bridge. 
Abergavenny,    on   the   river   Gavenny,    is   a   handfome, 

well-built  town,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in  flannel. 
Pontipole,  is  a  fmall  town,  noted  only  for  it's  iron  mills. 
MONOMOTOPA,  a  country  in  Africa,  has  the  mari- 
time kingdom  of  Sofala  on  the  eaft,  the  river  del  Spiritu 
Santo  on  the  fouth,  the  mountains  of  Caffraria  on  the  weft, 
and  the  river  Cauma  on  the  north,  which  parts  it  from  Mo- 
nemugi. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  very  temperate,  the  land  fertile  in 
paftures,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  being  watered  by 
feveral  rivers ;  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  many  fine  trees, 
and  fugar-canes,  without  any  culture:  and  yet  this  fine 
country  is  not  peopled  throughout. — The  inhabitants  are 
rich  in  black  cattle,  which  they  value  more  than  gold. 
There  are  here  no  beads  of  burthen,  but  a  vaft  number  of 
elephants,  as  appears  from  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  that  is 
exported  from  this  country. 

There  are  here  a  great  many  gold  mines  ;  and  the  rivers  that 
run  through  their  veins,  carry  a  great  deal  of  gold  duft  along 
with  their  (beams.  The  inhabitants  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  take  up  the  fand,  and  carry  it  on  the 
banks  to  feparate  the  gold  from  it. 

The  negroes  here,  are  tall,  well-fhaped,  flrrong  and  heal- 
thy. They  are  much  more  lively  than  the  people  of  Mo- 
zambique and  Mtlinda.  They  are  lovers  of  war,  which  is 
the  trade  followed  by  all  thofe  who  do  not  apply  themfelves 
to  commerce. 

This  country  is  divided  into  7  provinces,  or  petty  kingdoms, 
vaflals  to  the  king.  They  are  Monomotopa  Proper,  Quiteve, 
Manica,  Inhambana,  Inhemior,  Sabia,  and  Sofala.  The 
places  where  there  is  any  thing  of  trade,  are 
Manica,  which  has  Quiteve  on  the  north,  Sabia  on  the  eaft,  the 
river  del  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  fouth,  and  Caffraria  on  the  eaft. 
The  capital  town  is  alfo  called  Manica,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
it  are  gold  mines. 
Sofala  kingdom  has  Sabia  on  the  fouth,  Monomotopa  Proper 
on  the  eaft,  the  river  Cauma  on  the  north,  and  the  gulph 
of  Sofala,  which  is  part  of  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  on 
the  eaft.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Holy-Ghoft, 
to  cape  Corientes,  the  foil  is  very  even,  barren,  and  defert : 
but  from  that  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cumena,  the 
country  is  fruitful,  and  very  populous.     The  coaft  is  very 


low,  and  mariners  difcover  their  approach  to  it,  not  fo  much 
by  their  fight  as  by  their  fmell,  it  abounding  with  fragrant 
flowers.  Here  are  elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  bead's 
The  inhabitants  afi'crt,  that  their  gold  mines  yield  above 
2  millions  of  metigaL  per  annum,  each  amounting  to  14 
livres  French  money;  that  the  (hips  from  Zedein  and 
Mecca,  carry  oft'  above  2  millions  a  year  in  time  of  peace- 
and  that  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  whole  office  hits  but 
three  years,  has  above  300,000  crowns  revenue,  without 
reckoning  the  foldiers  pay,  and  the  king  of  Portugal's  tri- 
bute: from  hence  Moquet  concludes  this  to  bethe'Ophir 
whither  Solomon  Cent  (hips  every  three  years  from  Ezion- 
geber  to  fetch  gold;  Eziongeber  being  thought  to  be  Suez  a 
(ea  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  conjecture  is  fupported  by 
feveral  edifices,  which  feem  to  have  been  built  by  foreigners 
Some  think  this  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  who  tranfhite  the  word  Ophir  (2  Kings  ix.  28  )  by 
the  word  £o?Ei$a!  [SophiraJ.  And,  fince  liquids  are  often 
put  one  for^  another,  Sophira  does  not  differ  much  from 
Sofala.  Befides,  Thomas  Lopez,  in  his  India  voyage,  re- 
lates, that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  boaft  that 'they 
have  books  which  prove,  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  ll- 
raehtes  failed  every  third  year  towards  thefe  parts  to  fetch  gold 
1  he  inhabitants  of  Quitoa,  Mombaza,  and  Melinda,  come 
to  this  country  in  little  boats,  called  zambues,  with  (tuffs  of 
blue  and  white  cottons,  fiik  duffs,  yellow  and  red  amber- 
gris, which  they  exchange  with  the  people  here  for  gold 
and  ivory,  and  there  fell  them  again  to  the  fubjeds  of  Mo- 
nomotopa, who  give  them  gold  in  return,  without  weighing 
it.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  Sofalefe  fee  (hips  coming,bthey 
light  up  fires,  to  fignify  that  they  (hall  be  welcome.  They  know 
how  to  make  duff's  of  white  cotton,  but  cannot  dye  them  • 
and  when  they  would  make  party-coloured  duffs,  they  ur> 
ravel  the  dyed  cloths  of  Cambaya,  and  mix  them  with  white 
thread 

The  capital  city  here,  and  the  only  one  of  note,  is  alfo  called 
Sofala.  Jt  dands  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  about  6 
leagues  from  the  fea-coad.  The  Portuguefe  are  maffers  of 
this  town,  and  built  a  (bong  fortrefs  theie,  ever  (irire  the 
year  1500.  Their  chief  trade  here  confids  in  ambergris 
gold,  (laves,  and  (ilk  duffs.  The  Portuguefe  likewife  Take 
care  to  have  thofe  mines  worked,  which  lie  to  the  fouth  of 
the  town. 
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This  is  a  fpacious  country,  and  little  known  to  any  but  the 
Portuguefe;  and  they  appear  to  be  wifer  in   relation  to  the 
conduct  of  their  trade  in  Africa  than  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean    potentates,    they    having    not    contented    themfelves 
with  erecting  a  few  forts  and  factories,  but  have  fettled  them- 
felves upon  the  continent  in  great  numbers,  and  brought  the 
natives  to  clothe  according  to  the  European  mode;  which 
has  created  a  confiderable  and  profitable  commerce  to  them. 
See  the  articles  Africa,  English  African  Company,  and 
Portuguese  African  1  rade. 
MONOPOLIES  are  allowances  of  the  king  by  grant,  or 
otherwife,  for  the  fole  dealing  in  any  thing,  by  which  others 
are  redrained  from  any  freedom  they  had  before.     Though  a 
monopoly   may  be  more  truly  defined  a  kind  of  commerce 
ufurped  by  few,  and  fometimes  but  by  one  perfon,  to  his  or 
their  private  gain,  and  to  the  detr/ment  of  others. 
Thofe    ufed    in   this   kingdom   have   been   difiinguifhed  by 
three  clafles ;    firft,  reafonable,    of  trifles,  as  cards,  or  the 
like;  unreafonable,  as  of  fiefh,  fifh,  butter,  or  other  things 
needful  for  man's  fudenance;  indifferent,  of  velvets    filks 
fpices,  and   other  delicacies   indifferent  to  be  ufed  or  not! 
But  all  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  realm,  and  againd  the  freedom  of  trade, 
&c.     Wherefore  it  hath  been  held,  that  the  king's  grant  to 
any  corporation  for  the  fole  importing  any  merchandize,  by 
our  common  law,  is  void. 

Some  are  fatisfied  if  it  be  by  act  of  parliament;  as  when  a 
fociety  of  private  merchants  have  a  privilege,  by  that  autho- 
rity, to  fell  or  import  certain  commodities,  and  all  others  arc 
excluded  :  but  if  by  the  king's  prerogative,  they  take  it  to  be 
a  monopoly.  Others  would  have  all  things  at  large  in  the 
courfe  of  trade,  and  no  focieties  for  any  places  of  trade ;  for, 
by  way  of  partnerfhip,  merchants  might,  fay  they,  affbeiate 
to  make  any  voyages,  without  any  regard  to  our  trading  com- 
panies, fome  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity.  And  others 
make  a  difference  between  companies  dealing  in  a  joint  dock 
or  apart;  affirming  the  management  of  a  joint  dock  to  be 
within  the  compafs  of  a  monolopy ;  yet  would  be  content  to 
tolerate  it  for  the  employment  outward,  but  for  returns 
would  have  a  particular  divifion  of  the  goods  they  receive. 
Judge  Vaughan  fays,  That,  if  the  export  or  import  of  a  commo- 
dity, orexercifeof  a  trade,  be  prohibited  only  generally,  by  par- 
liament, and  no  caufe  expreffed,  the  king  may  grant  a  licence 
to  one  or  more  perfons  to  export  or  import,  ,or  exercife  the 
trade :  for,  by  fuch  general  fredraint,  the  end  of  the  law  is 
no  more  than  to  limit  the  over-numerous  exporters,  &c.  in. 
that  kind,  by  obliging  them  to  procure  licences  ;  which, 
therefore,  lhall  not  be  accounted  monopolies  ;  the  law  im- 
plying 
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plyinc  it,  as  well  as  if  the  prohibitory  law  had  been,  that  no 
fuch  exportation,  &c.   fhould  be  without  the  king's  licence. 

Vatican's  Rep.  345- 

Havin°-  "iven  the  (ubftance  of  various  opinions  concerning 
what  is  monopoly,  ornotfo,  we  fliall  now  take  particular  no- 
tice of  the  Treat  cafe  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, as  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Queen  Elizabeth  in- 
tending that  her  fubjects  being  fit  for  hufbandry,  fhould  be  ex- 
ercifed  therein,  ana  not  in  making  playing-cards,  by  which 
card-playing  was  become  more  frequent,  and  efpecially 
among  fervants,  apprentices,  and  poor  artificers  ;  by  her 
letterrpatents  of  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  30th  year  of  her 
reign,  granted  to  R.  B.  Efq;  full  power,  by  himfelf,  fervants, 
&cD  to  provide  and  buy  in  any  foreign  parts,  all  fuch  play- 
ine-cards  as  he  thought  good,  and  to  import  and  fell  them 
in  this  kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  the  whole  trade  for  12  years. 
On  an  action  of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  patentee  againft  one 
for  importing  and  making  cards,  contrary  to  thefe  letters  pa- 
tents, notwithftanding  the  glorious  preamble  and  pretence,  it 
was  refolved  that  this  grant  was  void  :  for  it  is  a  monopoly, 
and  againft  the  common  law,  and  divers  ads  of  parliament  ; 
for  all  trades  which  prevent  idlenefs  (the  bane  of  the  com- 
monwealth) and  exercife  men  and  youth,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  for  increafe  of 
their  fubftance,  to  ferve  the  queen  when  occafion  fhall  require, 
are  profitable  to  the  realm  :  and  the  fole  trade  of  any  mecha- 
nic art,  or  any  other  monopoly,  is  not  only  a  damage  to  thofe 
who  exercife  the  fame,  but  to  all  other  fubjects,  the  end  of 
them  being  the  private  gain  of  the  patentees  :  and  there  are 
three  infeparable  incidents  to  every  monopoly,  the  price  of 
the  fame  commodity  will  be  raifed  ;  it  is  not  fo  good  and 
faleable  as  it  was  before;  and  it  tends  to  the  impoverishment 
of  divers  artificers,  and  others. 

And  it  is  evident,  by  the  act  of  3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4.  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cards  was  prohibited,  at  the  grievous 
complaint  of  the  poor  card-makers,  whocould  not  live  at  their 
trades  if  fuch  cards  fhould  be  imported  ;  and  the  faid  act  pro- 
vides remedy  for  maintaining  the  trade,  becaufe  it  maintained 
many  families  by  their  labour  and  induftry  ;  and  the  like  pro 
vifion  is  made  in  1  Rich.  III.  cap.  12.  and  perfons  may  not 
be  reftrained  from  exercifing  any  trade  but  by  parliament. 
Now,  when  the  wifdom  of  the  parliament  has  reftrained,  for 
public  good,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  that 
the  fubjects  may  be  employed  therein ;  to  grant  the  fole  im- 
portation of  them  to  one  for  private  gain,  or  to  divers  with- 
out limitation,  is  a  monopoly  againft  the  common  law  :  and, 
therefore,  the  licence  to  have  the  fole  importation  and  trade 
of  cards,  notwithftanding  the  act  3  Ed.  IV.  is  utterly  againft 
law.  Adjudged  Trin.  44  Eliz.  n.  Co.  Rep.  84,  85. 
King  Edward  III.  by  letters  patents,  granted  to  one  John 
Peeke  the  fole  importation  of  fweet  wines  into  London  ; 
which  grant,  by  flat.  50  Ed.  III.  was  declared  void.  And 
queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  to  certain  patentees  the  fole 
coinage  and  tranfportation  of  all  the  tin  in  Cornwall  and  De- 
von, for  21  years,  under  a  large  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  at  the 
Exchequer,  it  was  adjudged  that  this  patent  was  a  monopoly, 
anno  13  Jac.  I. 

In  an  action  the  plaintiff*  fet  forth,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  there  was  a  fociety  of  merchant-adventurers  in 
England,  and  queen  Elizabeth  did  incorporate  them  by  that 
name,  with  privilege  to  trade  to  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
&c.  prohibiting  all  others  not  free  ;  and  that  the  defendant 
did  trade  there  without  their  leave,  and  imported  goods  to 
their  damage,  &c.  To  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  flat. 
15  Ed.  III.  That  the  feas  fhall  be  open  to  all  merchants  to 
pafs  with  their  merchandize  whither  they  pleafe  :  thequeftion 
was  here,  whether  the  king  could  reftrain  his  fubjects  from 
trading  to  particular  places  ?  This  cafe  was  not  determined  ; 
but  the  better  opinion  was,  that  fuch  a  grant  was  void,  it  a- 
greeing  with  lord  Coke's  definition  of  a  monopoly:  it  is 
againft  the  flat,  of  Ed.  III.  and  exprefsly  againft  the  ftatute 
21  Jac.  I.  The  cafe  of  the  Eaft-India  company  is  not  like 
this,  becaufe  that  patent  reftrained  the  fubject  from  trading 
with  infidels,  without  leave;  if  it  had  been  to  reftrain  them 
from  trading  with  Chnftians,  it  had  been  void.  3  Mod. 
Rep.  126. 

By  Hat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  3.  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  pa- 
tents, &c.  for  the  fele  buying,  felling,  and  making  of  goods, 
and  manufactures,  fhall  be  void  :  and  perfons  grieved  by  the 
putting  them  in  ufe,  to  recover  treble  damages  and  double 
cofts,  by  action  on  the  ftatute  :  and  perfons  caufing  fuch  ac- 
tion to  be  flayed  before  judgment,  by  any  order,  warrant, 
Sec.  except  of  the  court  where  depending  ;  or,  after  judg 
ment  had,  caufing  execution  to  be  flayed,  by  means  of  fuch 
order,  &"c.  fave  only  by  a  writ  of  error,  incur  a  praemunire. 
But  this  act  extends  not  to  grants  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  to  any  charter  to  any  corporation,  company,  &c. 
nor  to  grants  of  new  manufactures,  made  to  the  inventors  by 
patents  for  14  years,  nor  to  any  grant  of  privilege  for  printing, 
or  making  (alt-petre  for  gun-  powder,  or  for  cafting  ordnance, 
&c.  and  certain  patents  granted  to  divers  perfons  are  ex- 
cepted. 

And  patents  heretofore  made  for  21  years,  or  under,   to  the 
inventors  of  any  new  cnanufuctures,  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
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hurtful,  by  raifmg  the  price  of  commodities  at  home,  are 
excepted. 

All  matters  relating  t  >  monopolies,  grants,  &c  fliall  be  exa- 
mined and  determined  by  the  common1  law  of  the  realm  ; 
and  the  ufing  or  procuring  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is  puniih- 
able  by  fine  and  imprilbnmem  at  common  law.  3  Co.  lull. 
181. 

It  is  held,  that  a  new  invention  to  do  much  work  by  an  en- 
gine, is  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  as  turning  man)'  men  to  idle- 
nefs. [See  the  article  Labour]  And,  concerning  inventor^ 
of  new  manufactures,  &c.  on  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  deter- 
mined, that  they  rnuft  be  fubftantially  New,  and  not  barely 
an  Improvement  of  any  old  one,  to  be  within  the  ftatute. 
3  Inft.  184. 

A  grant  of  a  monopoly  may  be  to  the  firft  inventor,  by  the 
2ifl  of  Jac.  I.  and,  if  the  invrntion  be  new  in  England,  a 
patent  may  be  granted,  though  the  thing  was  practifed  be- 
yond fea  before  ;  the  act  being  intended  to  encourage  new 
devices  uleful  to  the  kingdom,  whether  acquired  by  experience 
and  travel  abroad,  or  by  ftudy  at  home.  2  Salk.  447. 
A  perfon  had  a  grant  by  patent  from  king  Charles  II.  for  the 
fole  printing  of  blank  writs  and  bonds,  &r.  for  the  term  of 
30  years;  and  one  Dorrel,  a  ftationer, -having  printed  500 
blank  bonds,  an  action  was  brought  againft  him,  who  pleaded, 
That  the  company  of  ftationers,  for  40  years  laft  paft,  had 
conftantly  printed  them,  and' fo  made  a  general  conclufion. 
It  was  argued,  That  the  king  hath  a  prerogative  in  printing, 
and  may  grant  it  exclufive  to  others  ;  and  that  fuch  grants 
had  been  made  ever  fince  printing  was  invented,  of  which 
feveral  inftances  were  given.  Now  the  ftatute  againft  mo- 
nopolies, doth  not  reach  this  cafe,  becaufe  of  the  provifo  to 
exempt  all  grants  of  fole  printing  ;  and  the  king's  inherent 
prerogative  herein,  when  exerted,  binds  up  all  who  were  at 
liberty  before.  To  this  was  anfwered,  That  the  king  hath 
fuch  prerogative,  but  it  muft  be  in  cafes  where  no  others  can 
claim  a  property  in  it.  On  confidering  printing  as  an  art  ex- 
clufive from  the  thing  printed,  this  patent  is  not  good  ;  for, 
if  a  man  invents  a  new  art,  and  another  learns  it  before  he 
obtains  a  patent,  if  afterwards  granted,  it  is  void  :  and  this 
confidered  in  relation  to  the  blank  bonds  printed,  it  is  not  a 
new  invention,  and  therefore  the  patent  is  void  ;  for,  where 
the  invention  is  not  new,  trade  fhall  not  be  reftrained.  And 
fole  printing  is  a  manufacture,  an  art  the  king  cannot  re- 
ftrain ;  but,  where  it  is  of  public  concern,  the  prerogative 
may  interpofe. 

The  court  of  Klng's-Beneh  made  a  difference  in  this  cafe, 
between  things  of  a  public  ufe,  and  thofe  public  in  their  na- 
ture ;  and  the  court  inclined  the  patent  was  not  good.  3 
Mod.  75,  76,  78.    2  Nelf.  Abr.  899. 

It  is  agreeable  to  our  common  law,  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  all  nations,  to  grant  inventors  of  ufeful  things  privileges 
for  21,  14,  1 1,  or  7  years ;  and  as  to  the  time  granted,  the 
thing  itfelf  fhould  make  the  difference.  But  the  general  in- 
tention of  all  grants  for  manufactures,  fhould  be  to  fet  people 
on  work,  to  recompenle  the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  that 
things  may,  in  fome  refpect,  be  cheaper  to  the  fubjects. 
Patents  may  be  granted  to  reward  a  projector,  and  be  no  mo- 
nopoly, though  the  public  liberty  may  feem  reftrained  bv  it, 
but  rather  a  common  diftribution,  whenever  it  brings  a  ge- 
neral good  to  the  nation.  The  ftatutes  reftraining  from  ex- 
ercifing divers  crafts  all  who  have  not  ferved  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  art  they  would  exercife,  do  it  to  no  other  end,  but 
that  thofe  arts  might  be  brought  to  better  perfection,  and  the 
things  be  good  and  ferviceable. — Thefe  are  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  law  in  relation  to  monopolies. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Companies,  we  have  fhewn  the  origin 
of  thofe,  which  have  related  to  our  foreign  trade  ;  and,  un- 
der the  refpective  articles  of  fuch  of  thofe  companies  which 
are  now    in  being,  we    have  endeavoured,  with  all  candour 
and  impartiality,  to  date  the  reafonablenefs,  or  otherwife,  of 
their  being  endowed  with  any  fort  of  exclufive  privileges. — 
[See  the  article  AssientoJ  particular  Remarks. 
In  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  in  particu- 
lar, we  have,  in  general,   confidered  the  cemftitution  of  that 
corporation  ;  and,  although   we  have  urged  the  neceffity  of 
fupporting  that  company,  yet  we  have  alfo  (hewed,  that,   if 
they  do  not  trade  to  all  places  within  their  charter,  where  it 
may   be    done  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  private  people 
fhould  not  be  excluded  from  fuch  traffic  :  they  fhould,  on  the 
contrary,   be  encouraged    therein  to  the  utmoft.   See  the  ar- 
ticles East-India  Company,   and  Companies;  fee  alio 
the  other  particular  companies  that  fubfift. 
It  has  been  faid,  if  that  trade  were  enlarged,  it  would  increafe 
fuch  a  demand  for  woollen  goods,  for  ironware,  and  for  every 
other  branch  of  bufinefs  in  England,  as  would  employ  all  the 
manufacturers,  who  are  now  ilarving,  and   thereby  relieve 
the  poor,  by  making  them  no  longer  fo. — This  might  be  de- 
monstrated, by  the  many  places  that  are  not  yet  traded  to 
by  theEnglifh.  The  company  trades  in  the  Red  Sea  but  to  one 
port,  that  is,    Mocha;  but  the  Habaztnes  empire,  or  that  of 
Ethiopia,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  fea,  is  not  at- 
tempted to  be  traded  to,  although  it  is  inhabited  by  many 
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Chriftians,  and  abounding  with  gold,  myrrh,  fena,  aloes, 
civet,  and  numbers  of  rich  dyeing  and  medicinal  drugs,  and 
other  commodities  ;  and  they  have  no  iron  nor  woollen  goods 
but  what  are  carried  to  them  over- land  from  Egypt  or  Turkey, 
and  which  is  moftly  manufactured  by  the  French,  or  at  Da- 
mafcus. 

The  company  doth  not  trade  to  Siam,  a  rich  and  great  king- 
dom ;  nor  to  Pegu,  a  kingdom  that  produces  rubies,  gum- 
lac,  o-um-dragon,and  all  the  materials  of  the  fine  Indian  var- 
nifh  :  the  inhabitants  are  very  indulhious,  and  great  trade 
might  be  made  there.  Tonquin  is  alfo  a  kingdom  full  of  in- 
dulhious people;  and  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-China  would 
give  vent  to  a  great  number  of  commodities.  The  kingdoms 
of  Japan  and  Corea  are  amongft  the  richeft  in  the  world  ; 
and  with  thefe  the  Eaft-lndia  company  are  faid  to  have  no 
commerce  ;  and  yet  they  abound  in  raw  filk,  gold,  filver, 
fpice  goods,  tea,  porcelaine,  japan,  &c.  nor  need  the  compa- 
ny ftrive  to  gain  accefs,  fince  they  have  more  trade  already 
than  they  can  turn  their  hands  to. 

The  many  fpice  ifiands  unpoiTefled  by  the  Dutch,  and  Min- 
danao, and  other  ifiands  near  the  Philippines,  unpoflefied  by 
the  Spaniards,  area  glorious  field  for  the  Englifh  commerce  ; 
numbers  of  adventurers  might  make  their  fortunes  by  fuch  a 
trade,  and  hundreds  of  fhips  might  be  employed  therein,  to 
the  great  national  emolument. — It  is  neceiTary  for  us  to  th.nk 
of  thefe  things  ;  for,   if  we  do  not,  the  Pruffians,  or  others, 
will,   the  gain  being  lb  great ;  and  the  company  cannot  ufe 
their  charter  againft  foreigners,  who  are  fo  faucy  as   not  to 
obey  an  Englifh  act  of  parliament. — It  has  been  further  faid, 
upon  this  occafion,  That,   if  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  the 
liberty  of  trading  t®  all  parts  of  the  globe,  they,  by  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  their  labour,  and  the  number  of  their  hardy  and  in- 
duftrious  people,  among  the  former  in  particular,  would  un- 
der-trade foreigners,  and   open  many  markets,   that  are,  at 
prefent,  unthought  of;  and  that  this  would  increafe  the  (hip- 
ping and  wealth  of  Great- Britain  to  an  immenfe  degree. 
The  attempts  of  the  Scots  nation  before  the  Union,  to  open  a 
trade  to  the  Eaft-  Indies  and  America,  particularly  their  fettle- 
nient  at  Darien,  were  glorious ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  met  with  will  ever  be  ignominious  ;  for,  had  the  Scots 
maintained  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  a  free  paflage  between 
the  North  and  South  Seas,within  a  colony  of  their  own,  Bri- 
tain might,  by  this  time,  have  been  fo  powerful  in  America, 
as    would  have  prevented   the   French    from   breaking  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and,  confequently,  have  prevented  thofe 
wars  which  have  been  attended  with  fo  weighty  an  incum- 
brance  on  our  whole  trade.  Thefe  difadvantages  have  been 
attributed  to  monopolizing  companies  j  for,  while  the  South 
Sea  company  fubfifted  as  a  trading  corporation,    they  had   a 
monopoly,  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  nationally  injurious  as 
fome  others,  if  we  confider   all   the  peculiar  circumftances 
thereof.     See  the  articles  Assiento,  and  South-Sea  Com- 
pany. 

But  if  the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  are  excluded  by  the 
court  of  Spain  from  trading  directly  to  Spanifh  America,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  our  own  Eaft-lndia  company  have 
it  in  their  power  to  exclude  any  fhip  trading  to  Japan  from 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  It  feems,  that  the  company  have 
never  traded  to  Japan  fince  their  charter  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament  ;  and,  furely,  if  they  thought  it  within  their 
charter,  they  would  have  certainly  attempted  that  trade,  which 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  advantageous  than  any  they  now  carry 
on.  Certain  it  is,  that  trading  to  thefe  countries  would 
highly  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Scotland  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has 
been  thought  reafonable  to  require  an  explanation  of  what 
parts  of  the  globe  the  people  of  North  Britain  are  debarred 
trading  to,  by  charters  granted  before  the  Union,  or  by  acts 
of  parliament  made  before  or  fince  ;  or  whether  the  fubjecls 
born  and  dwelling  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  bound  by 
any  act,  unlets  it  mould  mention  thofe  countries  particularly.' 

The  fubftance  of  what  has  been  further  urged  in  this  king- 
dom againft  Monopolies  in  general. 

Befides  the  misfortunes  arifing  from  our  taxes,  we  have 
fome  monopolies  very  deftructive  to  a  trading  nation,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  a  free  one,  which  encourage  idlenefs,  villainy, 
and  extravagant  demands  for  wages ;  whereby  the  many  are 
deprived  of  their  rights,  without  having  committed  any  crime 
to  forfeit  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only  :  a  country 
that  fuffers  them  cannot  fend  it's  goods  fo  cheap  to  a  foreign 
market  as  it's  neighbours  who  fhould  not,  for  never  yet  was  a 
monopolized  trade  extended  to  the  degree  of  a  free  one  ; 
therefore  any  country  abounding  in  monopolies  muft  decline 
in  trade. 

To  apply  this  to  Britain. 

The  trade  of  exporting  woollens,  and  fome  other  forts  of 
goods,  with  the  trade  to  fome  particular  countries  given  to 
companies,  we  monopolize  to  ourfelves,  and,  in  our  abun- 
dant wifdom,  pay  all  the  charges  of  government ;  our  fellow- 
fubjedts  in  Scotland  pay  but  a  trifle  to  the  general  fupport ;  in 
Ireland  and  the  plantations  nothing  at  all ;  thefe  trade  under 
the  protection  of  fleets  that  coft  them  not  a  farthing  :  our 
land  wars  to  maintain  the  ballance  and  liberties  of  Europe,  at 
the  rifque  of  our  own,  coft  them  not  a  doit  j  all  that  we  en- 


deavour is,  to  flaive  them  without  cxpence,  and  ourfelves 
with  ;  for  that  is  the  cafe,  we  drive  one  part  of  our  people 
out  of  trade  by  monopolies,  and  the  other  by  taxes.  We 
bleed  ourfelves  aim  oft  to  death,  and  think  to  recruit  our  fai- 
nts by  devouring  three  millions  of  flarved  Irifh  and  Arc.tri- 
cans,  and,  by  excefs  of  cunning,  make  the  ruin  guieial. 
Exclufive  companies  prevent  the  increafing  the  vent  of  our 
manufactures  abroad,  confequently  they  ftarve  out  poor,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  reafons  : 

By  being  all  of  them  confined  to  London,  the  prices  of 
the  woollens  they  export  are  enhanced  by  long  land  carriages 
up  to  town,  with  the  additional  charges  of  commiiiion,  ware- 
houfe-rent,  porterage,  &c.  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
fale  ;  and  what  materials  of  manufacture  they  import  are  dif- 
perfed  over  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  like  expenfive 
conveyance,  to  the  great  difadvanlage  ot  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. 

It  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  company  to  increafe 
the  quantities  of  the  woollens  they  export,  but  rather  tocon- 
tract  them  (which  we  fuppofe  was  the  reafon  forobliging  thtm 
by  their  chaiter  to  export  woollens  to  a  certain  value)  for  at  all 
markets  where  there  are  any  demands  for  goods,  the  fn  a!l- 
nefs  of  the  quantity  naturally  enhances  the  price  ;  and,  if 
the  company  can  gain  as-much  on  5000  cloths  as  on  io,ccc, 
is  it  not  their  intereft  to  prefer  the  lefler  quantity,  on  account 
of  the  lei's  difbuifemeri!  and  rifque?  Though  it  is  plain  the  na- 
tion would  lofe  the  fale  of  one  half  of  the  manufactures  ca- 
pable of  being  vended ;  whereas  private  traders  pufhing  againft 
one  another,  ftudy  to  increafe  the  vent  of  their  goods,  by 
felling  at  moderate  profits,  and  making  the  quantities  anfwer 
to  themfelves  and  their  country. 

The  large  charges  the  Eaft-lndia  and  South-Sea  companies, 
when  the  latter  traded,  are  forced  to  be  at  for  the  falariesof  the 
direiiors,  governors,  fupercargoes,  &c.  befides  what  may  flip 
through  their  ringers  fometimes,  muft  make  thefe  companies 
negledt  all  trades  that  will  not  yield  extraordinary  profits  to 
defray  them  ;  which  trades  privaie  merchants  would  be  glad 
of,  and  turn  to  good  account  for  themfelvesand  their  country, 
were  they  not  debarred  by  exclufive  charters.  See  a  diftinc- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  South-Sea  Company  in  particular, 
under  the  articles  Assiento  [Remarks],  and  South-Sea 
Company. 

Exclufive  companies  buying  at  home  by  directors,  and  fell- 
ing abroad  by  fervants,  who  may  have  an  eye  to  their  own 
or  friends  intereft.  and  the  foundation  of  all  being  the  com- 
pany's money,  they  cannot  naturally  be  fuppoled  to  be  fo  in- 
duftrious,  as  thofe  who  trade  only  on  their  own  flocks  ; 
therefore  companies  can  never  extend  trade  like  privaie 
dealers,  but  it  muft  decay  where  interlopers  are  admitted,  of 
which  our  late  Royal  African  company  was  a  ftrong  inftance. 
What  confirms  the  whole,  is  the  prohibition  of  the  Eaft-ln- 
dia company  againft  their  fervants  carrying  out  cloth,  which 
would  be  needlefs,  did  they  not  know  that  their  fervants  can 
underfell  them,  for  the  company  wants  no  money  to  fupply 
all  the  cloth  that  can  be  vended  with  the  ufual  profit.  In  the 
year  1741,  a  feizure  was  made  in  one  of  the  out-ports  of  a 
large  quantity  of  cloth  defigned  for  India,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  company's  fervants,  when  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
decay  of  our  woollen  trade,  the  poor's  rates  were  at  8  s.  in 
the  pound,  in  fome  of  our  clothing  towns ;  from  whence 
this  abfurdity  arofe,  that  whilft  our  clothiers  were  ftarving, 
the  exportation  of  cloth  was  thereby  made  a  contraband  trade. 
It  is  impoffible  to  make  any  enquiry  into  our  companies, 
without  taking  notice  of  their  vaft  villainies ;  which,  as  they 
have  been  made  fufficiently  public,  few  can  be  ignorant  of ; 
therefore  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  enough,  fuch  as  the 
fatal  South-Sea  fcheme,  that  ruined  thoufands  of  families.— 
See  the  articles  Actions,  and  Bubbles. 
We  need  not  to  mention  former  directors,  receiving  falaries 
from  companies,  and,  though  contrary  to  law,  being  not- 
withftanding  concerned  in  the  Oftend  trade  to  India,  where- 
by they  were  cutting  the  throats  of  their  benefactors ;  the 
felling  goods  by  falfe  famples,  and  buying  them  for  their  pri- 
vate accounts  ;  carrying  on  private  trade  contrary  to  treaty, 
and  bribing  officers  to  wink  at  them  with  the  company's  mo- 
ney, and  charged  to  account  by  the  genteel  name  of  pre- 
fents,  fubjecling  thereby  the  company's  effedls  to  feizures, 
and  their  country  to  perpetual  jars.  The  rapacioufnefs  of 
governors  abroad,  who,  by  engroffing  goods,  nay,  even  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  have  opprefled  the  people  by  arbitrary 
prices,  and  drove  away  our  trade.  Supercargoes,  cheating 
by  falfe  invoices.  Captains,  quitting  or  lofing  fhips,  to  de- 
fraud infurers  and  bottomry- lenders  :  are  not  thefe  things 
written  in  the  books  of  their  chronicles  ?  But  the  greateft 
mifchief  of  all  is,  that  the  honefty  of  the  people  hath  been 
corrupted,  by  having  prefented  to  their  eyes  roguery  lightly 
punifhed,   if  not  triumphant. 

Thefe  companies  have  prevented  the  increafe  of  our  navigation, 
by  their  exclufive  charters,  debarring  us  from  a  free  trade  to  .J 
parts  of  the  known  world.  The  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  in  Europe.  Afia,  and  Africa,  were,  'till  lately, 
confined  to  the  Turkey  company.  All  South,  and  part  of 
North  America,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Carthagena,  from 
Buenos  Ayres  round  Cape  Horn  to  California,  that  vaft  ex- 
tent 
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tent  of  coaSt,  were  alfo,  'till  lately,  the  portion  of  the  South 
Sea  company.  Yet  we  have  not  found,  that  the  nation  is  any 
thing  the  better  for  the  annihilation  of  this  latter  monopoly  ; 
it  is  "hoped,  however,  we  fliall  in  time,  fome  how  experience 
the  benefit  of  it.  „ 

All  the  coafts  of  Africa,  Afia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Japan,  are  the  lot  of  the  Kaft-India  company.  And,  what 
a  fmall  number  of  ports  did  they  all  trade  to,  and  what  a 
trifling;  navigation  did  they  all  maintain  ?  There  is  a  greater 
quantity  orfliip  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  free 
port  of  Leghorn  only,  than  all  thefe  three  companies  ever 
employed  in  their  monopolies  to  f  parts  of  the  world  ;  like 
the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  not  eating  themfelves, 
but  preventing  thoie  who  would.  For  more  matter,  having 
an  affinity  herewith,  fee  the  article  Patents. 

MONTFERRAT,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Savoy,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Milanefe,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  on  the  weft  by  Piedmont.  It 
is  computed  to  be  26  miles  in  length,  and  48  in  breadth,  and 
was  formerly  divided  into  the  Mantuan  and  Savoyard  Mont- 
ferrat.  Bi  th  countries  are  very  pleafant  and  fertile,  though 
hilly  ;  and  beiides  che  great  plenty  of  all  neceilaries,  afford 
vaft  quantities  and  variety  of  game.  It  abounds  in  filk,  corn, 
win  '  and  oil,  wherein  it  has  a  pretty  confiderable  trade. 

MONTGOMERYSHIR  E,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaftyvith  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire,  on  the  fouth  with  Car- 
diganlhire  and  Radnorfhire,  with  Merionethshire  on  the  weft, 
and  with  Denbighshire,  and  part  of  Merionethshire  and 
Shro;  ihire  on  the  north.  It  is  computed  to  be  in  length  from 
eaft  to  went  30  miles,  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  25 
miles,  and  it's  circumference  94. 

The  air  is  Sharp  and  cold  on  it's  mountains,  but  wholfome 
and  pleafant  in  the  valiies.  On  the  north  and  weft  lidcs, 
where  the  former  are  moft  predominant,  the  foil  is  (tony, 
and  not  very  fruitful,  except  in  the  valiies  between  them, 
which  are  very  pleafant,  and  .-•fford  corn,  and  plenty  of  pal 
ture  ;  but  the  fouth-  lourh-eait  and  north- eaft  parts,  which 
are  more  level,  are  exceeding  fruitful,  efpecially  thofe  parts 
that  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  are  Sometimes  o\er- 
flowed  by  it. 

It's  chief  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  horfes,  fi.Sh,  and 
fowi.  It  has  been  long  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  breed  of 
horfes,  which  are  Still  larger  here  as  well  as  their  black  cat- 
tle, than  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  WelSh  counties,  and 
are  much  valued  in  England. 
It's  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Tanat,  and  the  Turgh. 

Montgomery  Town  Stands  in  a  healthy  air,  is  large  and 
handfome,  but  the  buildings  are  genetally  very  indifferent, 
except  a  few  faShionable  houfes  that  belong  to  fome  confi- 
derable families. 

Llanidlos  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Severn,  and  it's  pariSh, 
which  is  noted  for  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  belongs  to  the 
diocefe  of  Bangor  :   it  has  fairs  in  July  and  September. 

Machynleth,  an  ancient  town  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph, 
and  has  fairs  on  June  27,  July  25,  Sept.  29.  and  Nov.  13. 

Llavelling,  or  Lhen  Vyllyn,  a  confiderable  town,  and 
hasa  good  market  for  cattle,  coney-wool,  and  other  provi- 
sions,^but  Stands  low.  It's  fairs  are  in  June,  July,  and 
September. 

Welshpole,  a  large  well  built  corporate  town,  where  is  a 
noted  manufacture  of  flannel.     It  has  a  fair  in  Auguft. 
Upon  the  whole,   there  is  fcarce  a  finer  county  in  England, 
than  thefe  parts  towards  the  Severn  fide. 

MONTSERA  T,  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  America,  fubject  to  England.  See 
British  America. 

MORAVIA  MAR  QUI  SATE,  a  principality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  by  Silefia  and  Poland  on  the 
north  and  eaft,  Auftria  and  part  of  Hungary  on  the  fouth, 
and  Bohemia  on  the  weft.  The  north  and  weft  parts  are 
woody  and  mountainous,  but  the  reft  is  fair  and  champaign 
good  foil,  yielding  much  corn  of  all  forts,  with  wine,  both  red 
and  white,  and  abounding  with  fpacious  towns  and  villages. 
The  paftures  are  filled  with  horfes,  black  cattle,  Sheep,  and 
goats ;  and  the  woods  with  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  and  bea- 
vers. It's  rivers  abound  with  trout,  crayfiSh,  barbels,  eels, 
jack,  perch,  and  many  other  forts  of  fifh. 

Olmutz,  it's  metropolis,  is  20  miles  weft  from  the  borders  of 
Silefia,  28  north-eaft  of  Brin,  80  north  of  Vienna,  45  fouth- 
weft  of  Tefchen,  and  94  fouth  of  Breflaw.  It  is  a  fmall, 
but  neat,  well  built,  Strong,  and  populous  city  ;  and  has  a 
trade,  by  means  of  it's  river  Morawa,  with  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Silefia,  and  Auftria. 

Brin  is  a  pretty  large  well  built  town,  and  is  held  by  fome  to 
be  the  capital. 

Iglaw,  or  Ghilawa,  is  a  pretty  large,  Strong,  well  built, 
and  populous  town,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  It's  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  beer  and  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
make  and  drefs  themfelves. 

Znaim,  or  Znogmo,  on  the  river  Taya,  not  above  5  miles 
from  th;_  borders  of  Auftria,  has  a  pleafant  foil  and  whole- 
fome  air;  and  being  on  the  road  from  Prague  to  Vienna, 
brings  a  tolerable  trade  to  it.  There  are  many  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  afford  a  pretty  palatable  wine. 
Vol.  II. 
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MOROCCO  and  FEZ  EMPIRE,  in  Africa,  c6fl 
hending  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  is  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Ful  via,  which 
divides  it  from  Algiers  on  the  eaft,  by  Bilduljerid  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft,  being  about 
500  miles  long  and  200  broad.  It  is  a  fine  country,  confift- 
ing  of  mountains  and  vaft  extended  plains,  none  of  them 
unfruitful  :  of  the  mountains,  thofe  of  Atlas  are  the  chief, 
extending  from  Algiers  in  the  eaft  to  the  ocean  in  the  weft, 
which  from  them  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Their  foil  produces  good  wheat,  rice,  and  barley, 
and  would  yield  a  great  deal  more,  if  well  cultivated,  but  . 
only  the  Jews  plant  the  vine  ;  the  olive  alfo  thrives  here,  and 
yields  excellent  oil.  They  have  alfo  date?,  figs,  almonds, 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits  ; 
nor  do  they  want  flax  or  hemp  ;  but  wood,  efpecially  timber, 
is  fcarce  here.  1'hey  have  no  Ships  of  war,  only  fome  fmall 
piratical  veftels,  which  they  croud  with  men,  and  take  great 
prizes  Ibmetimes,  efpecially  the  Sallee  rovers  ;  but  as  for 
merchant-fhips,  or  foreign  trade,  they  carry  on  none  on  their 
own  bottoms. 
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No  flourishing  trade  or  improvements  can  be  carried  on  un- 
der a  government  fo  defpotic,  oppreSIive,  and  rapacious. 
The  land  is  judged  capable  of  producing  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  inhabitantscan  confume,  yielding  three  crops  a 
year;  yet,  except  within  3  leagues  of  a  town,  it  has  no  proprie- 
tor ;  there  is  generally  corn  in  the  emperor's  poffefiion  under- 
ground toferve  the  whole  country  five  years.  They  who  have 
a  little  money,  are  afraid  to  let  it  out  upon  intereft,  left  they 
Should  be  reputed  wealthy,  and  confequently  become  a  prey  ; 
fo  thev  bury  it  with  any  furniture  of  value,  nothing  being 
i\  en  in  their  houfes  but  a  mat  or  two  to  lie  on,  and  a  few  or- 
dinary things.  Their  traffic  is  of  a  piece  with  their  agri- 
culture ;  beiides,  the  Moors  having  no  immediate  commerce 
with  any  foreign  nation,  n  11  an;  fading  vcffels  of  their  own, 
the  navigation  is  by  Fuiop  an  Ships,  and  the  Jews  arc  the 
chief  tra  lers  and  factors,  and  by  their  immerife  profits  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  exorbitant  impoft  with  which  they 
are  loaded. 

'i  he  chief  exports  are  tin,  copper,  wax,  hides,  wool,  cordo- 
vans, honey,  dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  indico,  gum 
arabic,  gum  fandric,  elephants- teeth,  oflrich  feathers,  and 
fine  mafts.  'I  he  exportation  of  corn  is  abfolutely  prohibit- 
ed, as  contrary  to  Mahomet's  precept,  though  it  is  encou- 
raged at  Algiers  and    Funis. 

The  duties  on  goods  exported,  are  on  wax,  per  hundred 
weight,  twenty- five  ounces ;  old  copper,  twelve;  red  Mo- 
rocco Skins,  per  half  dozen  ;  one  ditto  other  colours,  two 
blanquilles.  Hides  tanned  or  raw,  each  two  ditto  ;  wool, 
dates,  almonds,  gums,  foap,  per  quintal,  three  ounces,  tal- 
low fix  ounces;  mats  per  bale;  fix  goat  fkins  in  hair  per 
bale;  fix  calve  fkins  dreffed  or  raw,  one  blanquille;  Sheep- 
fkins  per  half  dozen  ;  two  blanquilies  are  two- penny  pieces* 
and  four,  when  full  weight,  pafs  for  an  ounce  ;  but  they  are 
fo  thin,  clipped,  and  cracked,  and  the  people  fo  fraudulent 
that  a  ftranger  fhould  provide  himfelf  with  a  pair  of  their 
fcales,  to  weigh  all  he  receives. 

The  moft  ufual  imports  are  linens,  cloths,  iron  in  barr, 
hard  ware,  brimftone,  gunpowder,  aims,  and  lead,  which 
pay  a  duty  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

J  heir  inland  trade  chiefly  confifts  of  caravans,  two  of  which 
fet  out  every  year  from  Fez  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  viz.  one 
every  fix  months,  carrying  woollen  manufactures,  of  which 
they  make  fome  exceeding  fine  and  beautiful,  indico,  cochi- 
neal, fkins,  and  oftrich-feathers. 

The  Englifh  might  put  a  Stop  to  this  trade  from  Mecca,  by 
tranfporting  filks  from  Turkey  to  Barbary  by  fea  ;  and  the 
emperor  would  certainly  countenance  the  fcheme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ten  per  cent,  cuftom,  on  the  importing  thefe 
goods  in  European  bottoms,  and  likewife  as  it  would  prevent 
fo  many  people  going  to  Mecca,  where  they  often  fettle,  ac- 
counting the  Tuiks  milder  tyrants,  and  fo  of  two  evils  pru- 
dently chufing  the  leaft. 

They  likewife  fend  caravans  to  Guinea  every  year,  confiftin°- 
of  many  thoufand  camels,  which  the  difficulty  of  the  paf- 
fage  through  deferts,  without  fodder,  provifion,  or  water, 
renders  ir  neceflary  that  every  other  camel  be  loaded  with 
thofe  neceffaries.  They  carry  to  Guinea,  fait,  cowries,  wool- 
len manufactures,  filks  and  oil,  which  they  exchange  for 
gcld-duft,  ivory,  oftrich-feathers,  and  negroes.  Some  Turks 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  trade  thither  in  filks,  cottons,  Striped 
fluffs,  and  fine  faShes,  from  the  Levant,  and  grow  rich,  as 
their  birth  'exempts  them  from  the  common  exactions.  The 
tyranny  of  the  government  is  laid  to  be  the  motive  of  the 
Arabians  continuing  a  wandering  life,  left  by  living  in  fixed 
habitations,  they  Should  forfeit  all  property  and  liberty  by  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  officers. 

The  Ships  trading  to  the  Morocco  dominions,  pay  one  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder  for  entrance,  with  twelve  for  loading  and 
anchorage,  and  twelve  to  the  captain  of  the  port  ;  veffels 
trading  to  and  from  Gibraltar,  pay  but  half  this  duty,  by  in- 
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diligence  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  who,  though  fo  favage  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,   had   a   particular  kindnefs  for 
the   Englifh,    on    account   of  their   franknefs    and   bravery. 
Enfr'iifh  and  French  confulage  is  eight  dollars.     A  French  or 
Spanifh  vefi'tl   likewife,  pays  three  dollars  to  a  fraternity  of 
Spanifh  friars,   who  affift  them  in  fpiritua!  offices. 
Their  whole  navy  confiits  of  but  three  or  fourfhips,  mount- 
in7  fixteen  or  twenty  fmall  guns,  and  a  few  row-boats;  ac- 
cordingly about  thirty  years  ago,  a  fingle  Englifh  fmall  fri- 
gate, with  an  active  commander,  by  taking  fome,   and  run- 
ning others  afhore,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror,  that,   as  is  related 
of  other  formidable  warriors,  the  Sallee  women  ufed  to  quiet 
their  untoward  children,  by  telling  them  Delgarno  was  coming 
for  them  :  yet  the  Chriftian  powers,  though  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates are  fuch  a  detriment  to  their  commerce,  are  kept  from 
exerting  themfelves  with  due  force  againft  thefe  enemies,  left 
their  fuppreflion  fhould  be  anover-balancing  advantage  to  any 
particular  ftate.     It  is  a  happinefs  that  all  the  Morocco  do- 
minions do  not  afford  one  tolerable  harbour;  that  of  Sallee, 
which  is  the  beft,  being  almoft  dry  at  low,  and  not  twelve 
feet  deep  at  high  water,  befides   a  very  inconvenient  bar : 
better  ports  might  be  an  inducement  to  their  making  a  figure 
at  fea,  and  become  a  greater  annoyance. 
The  policy  in  the  iVloors  is,  that  they  will  trade  with  any 
{hip   (though   of  a  ftate  at  war  with  them)  which  comes  to 
their  ports.     A  convent  of  Spanifh  friars  is  likewife  tolerated 
at  Mequinez,  for  a  yearly  acknowledgement. 
The  emperor  has  a  tenth  of  all  corn,  cattle,  fruits,  and  pro- 
duce of  the  foil ;  likewife  the  tenth   of  prizes,  and  all   the 
captives.   His  whole  revenue,  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries, 
is  computed    at  five   hundred  quintals  of  filver,  each   worth 
385  pounds  fterling:   If  the   revenue  of  a  monarch  can  be 
itated,  who  holds  not  his  fubjedts  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  te- 
nure of  unmeaning  addrefles,  or  the  good-will  of  a  parliament, 
but  frequently  confirms  his  abfolute  prerogrative,  by  the  ruin 
and  death  of  the  moft  dignified  perfons  in  his  dominions. 

Of  the  union  of  the  Chriftian  powers,  to  extirpate  thefe  pi- 
ratical ftates. 

In  fpeaking  of  Africa  as  it  once  was  the  feat  of  commerce 
for  the  whole  world,  we  muft  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  flou- 
rifhino-  (late  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  it  ihall  be 
as  fhort  as  can  be  defired. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  obferved  by  a  well  informed  writer  on 
this  fubjeft,  that  the  Romans  (like  the  Turks  in  our  time) 
-were  no  friends  to  trade  ;  they  carried  on  their  war  for  glory; 
like  mere  ibldiers,  they  fought  to  conquer,  and  conquered 
to  plunder,  not  to  plant  and  people  the  world  :  fo  far  were 
they  from  encouraging  or  improving  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  the  nations  they  fubdued,  that  they  overthrew  and 
deftroyed  the  greateft  trading  cities  in  the  world  :  fuch  as 
Corinth,  Syracufe,  Carthage,  and  all  the  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Africa:  inftead  o£  encouraging  trade  and  navigation,  they 
murdered  the  merchants,  burnt  their  (hips,  and  carried 
away  the  people,  which  are  the  life  and  fupport  of  manu- 
facture and  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians,  as  they  had  ihe  richeft 
foil  and  a  numerous  people  (for  Africa  was  then  infinitely  po- 
pulous) they  improved  the  firft,  and  employed  the  lair,  to 
the  utmoft:  their  people  were  as  rich  as  they  were  nume- 
rous; they  carried  on  trade  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world, 
planted  colonies,  built  cities  abroad,  and  {hips  at  home  :  and 
wherever  they  came,  whether  by  conqueft  or  by  confent, 
they  planted  the  country  not  deftroyed  it,  carried  people  to 
it,  not  away  from  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  them  rich,  not 
plundered  and  ftarved  them.  Carthage  and  Corinth  at  that 
time,  were  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  world;  this  car- 
ried on  all  the  commerce  of  the  weft,  and  that  of  the  eaft: 
Corinth  managed  the  commerce  of  Afia,  Perfia,  and  India, 
and  brought  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  fpices,  the 
filks,  the  callicoes,  the  gold,  the  diamonds,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  Indian  and  Perfian  trade  in  caravans;  part  from 
Ormus  and  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Baffora  and  Bagdat  by 
water,  and  thence  by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon  ; 
and  fo  by  fea  to  the  gulph  of  Cenchrgea  and  Corinth,  another 
part  of  Trapezond  in  Armenia,  and  by  the  Euxine  Sea 
through  the  ftraights  of  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  and 
through  the  Archipelago  to  the  fame  gulph,  and  fo  to  Corinth. 
Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  planted  colonies,  and  extended 
their  pofieiTions  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain,  as  well  within  as 
without  the  Straights ;  built  cities  from  New  Carthage,  now 
called  Carthagena  in  Spain,  to  the  Groyne,  as  well  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  in  the  ocean,  and  from  Tangier,  then  a 
populous  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Africa,  and  from  thence  into  America  it 
felf;  which,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  was  difcovered,  if 
not  peopled,  from  Africa,  by  the  indefatigable  Carthagini- 
ans ;  and  had  never  been  loft  and  forgotten  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  if  the  Romans,  thole  deftroyers  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  had  not  lo  utterly  ruined  Carthage,  not  the  city 
only,  but  the  very  nation,  as  not  to  leave  them  a  name  un- 
der heaven,  and  fo  of  courfe  caufed  all  their  remoteft  fettle- 
ments  to  be  abandoned,  and,  in  confequence,  at  laft  for- 


gotten ;  but  that,  by  the  way,  it  requires,  and,  indeed, 
ferves  too  long  adigreflion  for  this  place. 
Now,   when    thefe  two  cities  of  Corinth  and  Carthage  fell 
(for  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  within  a  year  of  one 
another)    the    trade  of  the   whole   world  received   a    mortal 
wound;   arid,   as    thole   cities   never   recovered,  fo  the  trade 
which   was  fixed    among  them,   was  divided   and    (battered, 
and,  in  effect,  loft,  for  it  never  fully  recovered  itielf. 
The  colonies  which   the  Carthaginians  planted,  funk  and 
died  away,   and  many  of  them  lie  in  mm-,  to  this  day,  efoe- 
cially  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  from  the  Straight's  mouth  to 
cape  None;  for,  as  the  Carthaginians  planted  colonies  for 
trade,  the  trade  being  loft  by  the  overthrow  of  the  njerchants 
in  the  mother-city  Carthage,  the  new  planted  cities,  and  the 
fea-ports,  were  ruined  of  courfe,  and  perifhed,  as  a  child 
ftaives  when  a  nurfe  is  taker)  from  it. 

It  is  true,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  rebuilt,  and  recovered  it- 
felf  in  fome  degree,  under  the  government  of  the  weftern 
emperors;  and  efpecially  as  thole  emperors  were  Chriftians, 
and  were  encouragersof  the  induftry  and  application  of  their 
fuhjects:  then,  indeed,  the  trading  genius  revived  very  much, 
efpecially  in  Africa;  and  the  climate  and  foil  of  that  country 
being  particularly  productive  of  many  valuable  things,  and 
thofe  things  adapted  to  trade,  the  African  merchants  carried 
on  a  very  confiderable  bufinefs  ;  navigation  alfo  beinc  their 
peculiar  talent,  they  traded  by  fea  to  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  world,  but  nothing  like  what  they  did  befoie. 
The  principal  branches  of  their  commerce  in  thofe  times,  as 
we  gather  from  the  hiftorics  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
confifted,  firft,  in  exporting  the  growth  of  their  country,  and 
the  manufactures  of  their  people,  juft  as  it  is  with  us  in  Bri- 
tain: for  the  nature  of  commerce  is  ever  and  every- where 
the  fame.  And,  fecondiy,  in  importing  again  the  product  of 
other  countries,  either  for  their  own  coniumption,  or  for  re- 
exportation to  remoter  parts,  which  had  not  the  fame  pro- 
duct. Their  own  product  confifted  chiefly  in  corn  and  cat- 
tle, and  among  the  laft,  chiefly  horfes,  of  which  they  fur- 
nifhed  great  numbers  to  mount  the  Roman  cav-lry  ,  for  the 
Numidian  horfe  were  then,  as  the  baibs  and  jennets  (which 
are  the  fame)  are  now,  famed  for  their  beauty,  fwiftnefs,  and 
fine  fhapes,  through  all  the  Roman  eiM] 

But  above  all,  their  products  the  moft  valuable  were  their 
wax  and  copper,  in  b;>th  which  they  {till  excel  the  whole 
world;  alfo  their  corn,  fruit,  drugs,  a;:J  rich  gums,  ail 
which  remain  to  them. 

For  manufactures,  we  do  not,  indeed,  read  much  of  their 
woollen  manufactures:  but  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians  (and  both  were  Africans),  are  famed  foi  the  product 
of  fine  linen,  and,  it  is  to  be  fuppoled,  the  foil  produced 
a  very  fine  kind  of  flax,  which,  as  the  fund  of  that  manu- 
facture, they  improved  to  greac  advantage,  but  that  p. 
now  loft. 

As  to  their  importations,  we  are  affined  they  fetched  tin  and 
lead  from  Great  Britain,  gold  and  wine  from  Spain,  for  L/IJ 
Spain  ever  produced  much  gold  ;  iilks  and  fine  Eaft-lndia 
goods  from  Corinth  and  Alexandria  ;  what  trade  they  had 
with  Gaul  (France)  we  do  not  find,  but  the  other  was  very 
confiderable,  and  is  fufneient  to  our  purpole.  Thus  ftood 
their  condition,  flourifhing  in  wealth  and  commerce,  when 
the  Romans,  to  the  eternal  infamy,  not  glory,  of  their  very 
name,  deftroyed  them  all. 

As  by  that  the  trade  of  the  world  received  a  mortal  wound, 
fo  when  it  revived  under  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, it  was  apparent  all  their  recovery  arid  increafe,  was 
owing  to  their  commerce;  that  alone  reftored  them,  and 
enriched  them;  and  they  were,  in  Juftinian's  time,  the  moft 
valuable  branch  of  the  weftern  empire,  with  refpect  to  the 
taxes  they  paid,  and  the  many  regiments,  or  rather  legions, 
they  raifed,  for  recruiting  the  Roman  armies  under  Bclilanus, 
and  other  generals ;  and  this  continued  long  afterwards,  even 
in  the  moft  declining  times  of  the  weftern  empire. 
But  this  rifing  weaith  of  Africa  was  too  rich  a  bait  for  the 
times ;  the  deluge  of  barbarous  nations,  which  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire,  broke  in  upon  them  alfo;  and  the  Vandals 
over- running  Spain,  fpread  themfelves  into  Africa,  wailed 
and  over  run  the  fruitiul  plains,  and  deftroyed  the  populous 
cities;  and,  in  a  word,  trade  funk  a  fecond  time,  under  the 
unfupportable  burden  of  war,  the  Vandals,  over-running  all, 
ruined  and  poffeffed  the  country. 

As  the  Vandals  came  in  over  the  bellies  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants, fo  fome  ages  after  them,  the  Saracens,  Arabians,  and 
Mahometans,  came  in  over  the  heads  of  the  Vandals. 
With  thefe,  not  the  old  Africans  only  were  rooted  out;  not 
only  religion,  but  at  laft  trade  too,  funk  quite  out  of  the 
country;  for,  as  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are,  wherever 
they  come,  like  the  Romans,  the  deftroyers  both  of  com- 
merce and  cultivation,  fo  it  was  here. 

Trade  being  thus,  as  it  were,  rooted  out  of  Africa,  the 
Moprs  fpread  themfelves,  by  a  rapid  and  irrefiftible  torrent, 
over  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  as  for  Africa,  they  have,  by  a 
ftrong  hand,  kept  poffeffion  there  ever  fince. 
To  apply  this  to  our  prefent  purpofe:  Thefe  Mahometans,  as 
we  have  faid  of  the  Turks,  have  very  little  inclination  to 
trade}  but,  dwelling  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  being  a  rapacious 
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and  tyrannical  people,  void  of  induflry  or  application,  ne- 
glecting .ill  culture  and  improvement,  it  made  them  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  naturally  as  idienefs  makes  beggars :  they 
difdained  all  induftry  and  labour ;  but  being  trained  to  ra- 
pine and  fpoil,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  plunder 
and  deftroy  the  fruitful  plains  of  Valentia,  Granada,  and 
Andalufia,  th  y  fell  to  roving  upon  the  fea;  they  built  ihips, 
•  or  rather  feized  them  from  others,  and  ravaged  the  coafts, 
landing  in  the  night,  furprizintr,  and  carrying  away  the  poor 
country  people,  out  of  their  beds  into  flavery. 
This  was  their  firft  trade,  and  this  naturally  made  pirates  of 
them  ;  for,  not  being  content  with  mere  landing  and  plun- 
dering the  fea-coaft  of  Spain,  they,  by  degrees,  being  grown 
powerful  and  rich,  made  bold  and  audacious  by  their  fuccefs, 
thev  armed  their  (hi as,  and  began  to  attack,  firft  the  Spani- 
ards upon  the  high  feas,  and  Men  all  the  chiiftian  nations  of 
Europe,  wherever  they  could  find  them  :  thus  this  deteftable 
practice  of  roving  and  robbing  begin. 

What  magnitude  they  are  fince  that  arrived  to,  what  mif 
chiefs  they  hive  brought  upon  the  trading  part  of  the  world, 
how  powerful  they  are  grown,  and  how  they  are  erected  into 
ftates  and  governments,  nay  into  kingdoms,  and,  as  they 
would  be  called,  empires,  (for  the  kings  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco call  themfeives  emperors)  and  how  they  are,  to  the 
difgrace,  even  of  all  the  chriftian  powers,  treated  with  as 
fuch,  is  matter  of  hiftory,  and  we  {hail  meddle  no  more  with 
it  here,  than  is  neceflary  to  our  prefent  occanon. 
The  firft  chriftian  prince,  who,  relenting  the  infolence  of 
thefe  barbarians,  and  difdaining  to  make  peace  with  them, 
refolved  their  deriruction,  was  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  was  moved  with  a  generous  compaflicn  for  the  many 
thoufands  of  miferable  chriftians,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
kept  among  them  in  flavery  :  and,  from  a  benevolent  prin- 
ciple of  letting  the  chriftian  world  free  from  the  terror  of  fuch 
barbarians,  he  undertook  (ingly,  and  without  the  affilrance  of 
any  other  n-ition,  to  fall  upon  them  with  all  his  power. 
In  this  war,  had  he  been  joined  by  the  French  and  Englifh, 
and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  (as  for  the  Dutch,  they  were  not  then 
a  nation)  he  might  have  cleared  the  country  ;  at  leaf):  he 
might  have  cleared  the  fea  coafts  of  the  whole  race,  and 
have  planted  colonies  of  chriftians  in  all  the  ports,  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  fafety  of  all  the 
European  nations. 

But  Francis  the  firft,  king  of  France,  his  mortal  and  con- 
ftant  enemy,  envied  him  the  glory  of  the  greateft  and  beft 
enterprize  that  was  ever  undertaken  in  Europe;  a  thoufand 
times  beyond  all  the  cruifadoes  and  expeditions  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  which  coft  Europe  a  million  of  lives,  an  irnmenfe 
treafure,  during  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  no  purpofe. 
Though  the  emperor  was  affifted  by  no  one  prince  in  Chrif 
tendom,  the  Pope  excepted  (and  his  artillery  would  not  go 
far  in  battering  ftone-walls) ;  yet  he  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Goletta,  and  afterwards  the  city,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Tunis;  and,  had  he  kept  the  poffeflicn,  it  might  have  proved 
a  happy  fore-runner  of  farther  conquefts  ;  but  mifcarrying  in 
his  attempt  againft  Algier,  and  a  terrible  ftorm  falling  upon 
his  fleet,  the  farther  attempt  was  laid  afide,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis  returned  to  it's  former  poheflbrs,  by  which  means 
their  piracies  are  ftill  continued. 

There  feems  to  be  a  neceffity,  therefore,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  especially  the  maritime  powers,  fhould  unani- 
moufly  determine  to  free  themfeives  from  the  infolence  of 
thefe  rovers;  that  i'o  their  fubjects  may  be  protected  in  their 
perfons  and  goods,  from  the  hands  '.f  rapine  and  violence; 
their  coafts  fecured  from  infults.and  defcents,  and  their  fhips 
from  capture  on  the  fea. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  effectually,  but  by  rooting  out  thefe 
nefts  of  robbers  on  the  caaft  of  Africa,  cr  at  leaft  driving 
them  from  the  poffeflion  of  any  of  the  towns,  ports,  and 
harbours,  fo  that  they  may  have  no  more  (hips  to  appear  upon 
the  fea. 

The  conqueft,  it  has  been  apprehended,  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  great  difficulty,  if  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spaniards  would  unite  to  join  their  forces  and  fleets,  and  fall 
upon  them  in  feparate  bodies,  and  in  feveral  places  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  general  benefit  of  commerce"  would  immediately  follow, 
by  fettling  the  government  of  the  fea-coaft  towns,  in  the 
hands  and  poifefiion  of  the  feveral  united  powers ;  fo  that, 
every  one  fhould  poffefs  the  leaft  in  proportion  to  the  forces 
employed  in  the  conquefts  of  it.  The  confequence  of  the 
fuccefs  would  foon  be  fenfibly  felt  by  the  interefted  parties. 
For,  certain  it  is,  that  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fome  few  places 
excepted,  is  a  fruitful  rich  country;  and  though  by  it's  lati- 
tude it  muft  be  exceeding  hot,  and  that  (efpecially  on  the 
eaftermoft  parts  of  it)  there  are  many  deferts  and  wafte  places 
given  up  to  fait  and  fand,  and  fit  oniy  for  the  retreat  of  wild 
beafts,  &c.  yet,  even  in  that  part,  there  are  valleys  and 
plains  interfperfed  among  the  wildeft  deferts,  and  which  are 
fruitful,  yield  corn  in  abundance,  and  cattle,  with  feveral 
fruits  and  other  productions,  fitted  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  in- 
habitants only,  but  for  merchandize,  and  in  quantities  alfo 
fufficient  for  both. 
The  general  product  of  the  country,  and  in  whic'i  the  chief 


wealth  confifls,  and  upon  which  a  trace  with  ihejia  ■< 
be  fettled,  if  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  chriftian?,  is  as 
follows;  corn,  fait,  wool,  horfes,  wax,  honey,  coral,  co] 
fkins  of  beafts,  drugs  and  gums,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
oftrich  feathers,  lions  and  leopards,  provitions  of  fundry  kinds. 
If  the  quantity  of  all  thele  is  fo  conliderable  as  we  find  it  to 
be,  even  now,  under  the  indolence  and  (loth  of  the  moll 
barbarous  people  in  the  world  ;  how  may  we  fuppofc  all  thofe 
valuable  things  to  be  increafed  in  their  Quantity,  by  the  in- 
duftry and  application  of  the  diligent  Europeans,  efpecially 
the  French,  or  Dutch,  or  Englifli ;  all  which  nations  join- 
ing in  the  conqueft,  we  might  reafonably  fuppofe,  fhould 
have  their  feveral  and  feparate  allotments  of  territory  upon 
the  coaft,  and  in  the  country  adjacent. 
We  might  alfo  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Moors  being,  in 
the  confequence  of  fuch  a  conqueft,  driven  up  farther  into 
the  country,  (for  we  have  not  been  propoting  the  rooting 
them  out  as  a  nation,  but  only  the  fupplanting  or  removing 
them  from  a  fituation,  which  they  have  juftly  forfeited  by 
their  depredations  upon  other  nations)  and  being  obliged  to 
feek  their  fubfiftence  by  honeft  labour  and  application;  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  even  thefe  may  be  taught  to  ap- 
ply themfeives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  by  the  necef- 
fity of  their  circumftances,  and  be  brought  to  increafe  the 
product,  by  their  labour,  for  all  thole  chriftian  nations. 
As  the  product  of  the  country  would  thus  be  increafed,  and 
multitudes  of  people,  encouraged  by  the  advantages  of  the 
place,  to  go  over  and  fettle  upon  it,  the  manufactures  and 
merchandizes  of  Europe  would  foon  find  a  great  additional 
confumption,  and  the  many  new  ports  and  harbours,  where 
thofe  chriftian  nations  might  fettle,  would  be  fo  many  new 
markets  for  the  fale  of  thofe  manufactures,  wher-3  they  had 
little  or  no  fale  or  confumption  before  :  and  the  finding  out 
new  markets  for  the  fale  or  vent  of  merchandize,  where  there 
were  none  for  thole  goods  before,  is  the  great  principle  where- 
on to  found  tiie  general  advancement  of  commerce. 
It  may  be  laid,  indeed,  th  fit  to  vend  our  goods  at  new, 
or  different  ports  only,  may  be  no  increafe  of  com- 
merce; or  to  lend  them  to  new  and  different  places,  becaufe 
they  may  ftill  be  Cent  from  ".hence  to  the  fame  people,  and  to 
the  fame  nations  as  the  laft  confumers,  who  confumed  ihem 
before. 

Thus  fending  our  Englifh  manufactures  to  Jamaica,  to  be 
fold  there  by  the  floop-trade  ;  that  is,  by  clandeftine  com- 
merce with  the  Spanifti  fmugglers,  or  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  coaft  of  t^araccas,  is  no  new  confump- 
tion, though  it  be  a  new  market;  becaufe  it  is  only  felling 
to  the  fame  people,  who  would  othervvife  call  for  the  fame 
manufacture,  and  other  goocjs  from  Old  Spain,  and  they 
from  England  ;  fo  that  it  is  as  water  ifluing  out  of  the  fame 
fountain,  and  running  into  the  fame  gulph  or  pond,  only  by 
new  channels. 

Thus  likewife  the  Eaft-India  company  fending  Englifh  broad 
cloth  to  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  be  fent  from  thence  to  Ifpa- 
han,  to  Georgia,  and  other  places  ir.  -that  country,  to  be  fold 
to  the  Perfians,  and  others,  as  the  laft  confumers,  is  only  fup- 
plying  the  fame  people,  who  were  fupplied  before,  with  the 
fame  goods  from  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon  ;  fo  that  it  is  only 
taking  th?  trade  from  the  Turkey  company,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  is  no  increafe  of  com- 
merce, the  laft  confumers  being  the  fame. 
But  this  would  not  prove  the  cafe  of  the  Barbary  trade:  it  is 
true,  we  have  fome  trade  there  now,  and  fome  places  might, 
in  fome  refpecls,  be  called  the  fame  markets :  but,  fuppofe 
thefe  barbarians  to  be  removed  as  above,  from  the  populous 
cities  and  provinces  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoly,  5cc.  and 
driven  up  the  country,  in  order  to  fupprefs  piracy  and  rob- 
bers ;  and  fuppofe  thofe  cities,  &c.  peopled  with  a  new  na- 
tion, or  ntw  nations  made  rich  by  commerce,  and  the  coun- 
try adjacent  cultivated  and  peopled  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thofe  people  living,  cloathjng,  furnifhing  their 
houfes  and  equipages,  and  feeding  after  the  manner  of  Chrif- 
tian nations,  let  it  be  anfwered,  what  kind  of  commerce 
would  there  be  then  ?  Would  it  not  be  twenty  times  what  it 
is  at  prefent?  Bdides,  would  not  the  fuccefs  hereof  be  deliver- 
ing Europe  from  the  depredations  of  powerful  thieves,  and 
their  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  rapine  of  a  merci- 
lefs  crew,  who  are  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  families,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  the  reproach  of  Chdftendom.  The  propofal  is 
great,  but  far  from  impracticable  :  it  is  worthy  being  under- 
taken by  the  princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  and  what  would 
bring  infinitely  more  glory  to  the  Chriftian  name,  than  all 
their  inteftine  wars  among  each  other  ;  which  are  the  fcandal 
of  Europe,  and  the  oniy  thing  that  at  firft  let  in  the  Turks, 
and  other  barbarians  among  them.  See  Algiers,  Tonis, 
Tripoly. 
MORTALITY  [BILLS  of  MORTAITY.] 
Under  the  articles  Annluths,  Leases,  Interest,  Lives, 
we  have  conlidered  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  according  to  the 
principles  and  computations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  De 
Moivre,  Lee,  &c.  and  others,  who  have  treated  the  noft 
judicioufly  on  this  fubject.  But,  as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Simp- 
fon  fince  their  time,  has  confidered  this  matter  in  another 
light,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  add  his  fentiments  alfo  to  what 

we 
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Vvc  have  already  faid ;  all  which  together,  will  comprehend 
in  miniature,  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  communicated 
upon  this  head. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  for  life,  fays  he,  depends  upon  the 
intereft  which  money  bears,  and  the  probability  of  the  life 
continuing  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  ;  the  former  of  which  is 
generally  fettled  by  law,  but  the  latter  muff,  be  determined 
from  obfervation. 

Of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  offered  for  eftimating  the  pro- 
bability of  the  duration  of  life,  nothing  feems  deduced  with 
greater  judgment  and  exaclnefs,  than  the  tables  published  by 
Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Smart  for  this  purpofej  which  never- 
thelefs,  are  both  liable  to  feveral  objections. 
The  doctor's  table,  being  grounded  on  obfervations  at  Bref- 
lau,  a  place  where  the  generality  of  people  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  at  London,  (as  appears  by  comparing  the  bills  of 
mortality  here  with  thofe  obfervations)  can  be  no  juirmeafure 
of  the  probability  of  life  in  this  place ;  and  as  to  that  of  Mr. 
Smart,  though  it  is  indeed  free  from  this  objection,  and  found- 
ed on  a  very  large  number  of  obfervations,  yet  the  great  and 
continual  afflux  of  people  from  all  parts  up  to  town,  renders 
the  deductions  from  thofe  obfervations  confiderably  different, 
in  one  part  of  life,  from  what  they  would  otherwife  be  ;  and 
this  Mr.  Smart  feems  not,  in  his  table,  to  have  confidered, 
or  made  any  allowance  for. 

For  thefe  reafons,  though  I  had  determined  to  depend  on,  and 
makeufeof,  this  Jaft  gentleman's  obfervations,  in  the  enfuing 
pages  (as,  undoubtedly,  the  beft  for  the  city  of  London  and 
parts  adjacent  J ;  yet  have  I  deemed  it  necefi'ary  to  make  fome 
alterations,  in  the  table  of  the  probability  of  life  from  thence 
derived. 

In  doing  this,  I  have  fuppofed  the  number  of  perfons  coming 
to  live  in  town  after  25  years  of  age,  to  be  inconfiderablc, 
with  refpe£l  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants :  and  there- 
fore the  probabilities  of  life,  for  all  ages  above  25  years,  the 
fame  as  this  author  has  made  them;  but  they  have  increaied 
the  numbers  of  the  living,  conefponding  to  all  ages  below 
25;  fo  that  th<=v  may,  as  near  as  poffible,  be  in  the  fame 
proportion  one  to  another,  as  they  would  be,  were  they  to 
be  deduced  from  obfervations  on  the  mortality  of  thofe  per- 
fons only,  that  are  born  within  the  bills.  Which  was  done, 
by  comparing  together  the  number  of  chriftenings  and  burials, 
and  observing,  by  help  of  Dr.  Halley 's  table,  the  proportion 
which  there  is  between  the  degrees  of  mortality  at  London 
and  Breflau,  in  the  other  parts  of  life,  where  the  ages  are 
greater  than  25.  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  table,  altered  as 
above,  then  proceed  immediately  to  the  ufes  thereof. 

A    Table,    fhewing  the   probabilities  of  Life,    from 
obfervations. 

Note,  The  numbers  marked  *  are  fuppofed  to  die  off  yearly, 
and  are  what,  in  the  fucceeding  pages,  are  called  the  de- 
crements of  life. 


No.  of  Ages 
perfons"  curr. 


1280  born 
410  * 

870 1 

170  * 
700 2 

65  • 

635 3 

000 4 

20  * 
580 5 

16  * 
564 6 

13  * 
551 7 

10  * 


541 8 

9  * 
532 9 

8  * 
524 10 

7  " 
517 1' 

7  * 
510 12 

6  • 

5°4 '3 

6  * 
498 1 4 

6  * 

492 '5 

6  * 

486 16 

6  * 
480 17 

6  * 


No.  of  Ages 
perfons  curr. 


462 

.    7  * 

455— 

7  * 

448- 

7  * 
44 1  — 

7  * 
434— 

8  * 

426 — 

8  * 

418 — 


474- 

6 

468- 
6 

462— -20 


"J 


410 

8  * 
402 

8  * 
394 

9  * 
385— 

9  * 
376 — 

9  * 
367 — 

9* 

358— 

9  * 
349 — 

9  * 

340 — 

9  * 

33i — 

9  * 
322— 

9  * 
3 '3 — 

9  * 

304 — 

10  * 
294 — 


—  20 


-22 

-2  3 
-24 

-25 
-26 
-27 
-28 
-29 
-30 

-31 
-32 

-33 

-34 

"35 
-36 

"37 
-38 

-39 
-40 


No.  of  Ages 

No.  of  Ages 

perfons  curr. 

.  perfons  curr. 

294 — _40 

I30 60 

IO   * 

7    * 

284 4' 

123 6l 

10  * 

6  * 

274 42 

117 62 

10  * 

6  * 

264 43 

in 63 

9  * 

6  * 

255 44 

105 64 

9* 

6  • 

246 45 

99 65 

9  ' 

6  * 

237 46 

93 66 

9  * 

6  • 

228 47 

87 67 

8  * 

6  * 

220 48 

81 68 

8   * 

6  * 

2 1 2 49 

75 69 

8  * 

6  * 

204 50 

69 70 

8  * 

5  * 

.  ~C                -  . 

64 71 

190        51 

8  » 

5   * 

^8 52 

59 ?2 

8  * 

5  * 

180         53 

54        73 

8   * 

5  * 

172 54 

49        74 

7  * 

4  • 

,6S 55 

45 75 

7  * 

4  # 

158 56 

41 76 

7  * 

3  * 

,s, J7 

38 77 

7  * 

3  ' 

•44 58 

35 78 

7  * 

3  * 

'37 59 

32 79 

7  * 

3  * 

130— —60 

29 80 
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Now,  in  order  to  fnew  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing  table  by  an' 
example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  probability,  thataper- 
fon  of  36,  lives  30  years  longer,  or  attains  to  the  age  of  66 
years;  look  in  the  table  againft  36  years  and  66  years,  and 
conefponding  thereto,  you  will  find  the  numbers  331  and  q? 
refpedtively  ;  fhewing,  that  out  of  331  perfons  living  of  36 
years  of  age,  only  93  of  them  arrive  to  the  age  of  66  :  there- 
fore, feeing  the  whole  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  term,  is  to  the  number  remaining  alive  at  the 
end  of  it,  in  the  ratio  of  331  to  93;  the  number  of  chances 
that  a  perfcm  of  36  years  of  age  has  to  live  30  years  lon^; 
will  be  to  the  number  of  all  the  chances,  that  he  has  bo  h 
to  live  beyond,  and  die  within  30  years,  in  the  fame  ratio  of 
331  to  93  ;  and  therefore  X} c  is  the  meafure  of  the  probabi- 
lity required;  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  any  event 
being  always  to  be  confidered  as  the  ratio  of  the  chances 
which  that  event  has  to  happen,  to  all  the  chances  which  it 
has  both  to  happen  and  fail. 

This  being  underftood,  fuppofe  it  were  now  required  to  find 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  100  1.  for  a  life  of  20  years  of  aae 
intereft  at  4  per  cent. 

Becaufe  the  prefent  value  of  100I.  due  at  the  end  of  o::c-  ear 
(difcount  being  allowed)  is  96,15,  it  is  plain,  that  fo  much 
would  be  the  value  of  thefirlt  year's  rent,  was  the  purchaser 
fuie  to  receive  it  ;  but  the  probability  of  his  living  one  year 
appearing  from  the  table  to  be  only  **.£,  the  afoiefaid  luni 
96,15,  in  order  to  make  a  jui't  deduction  out  of  it,  for  the 
contingency  of  his  dying  before  the  end  of  one  year,  ought  10 
bediminifhed  in  the  ratio  of  462  10455,  or  multiplied  by" 
which  will  reduce  it  to  94,70,  equal  to  the  true  value  of  the 
firft  year's  rent.  After  the  lame  manner  may  the  value  of  tne 
fecond  year's  rent  be  calculated  ;  tor,  fince  the  pro  ability  t.f 
receiving  this  rent,  or  living  two  yearsis+*%  iet  this  be  mul- 
tiplied into  92,45,  the  prelcnt  value  i.t  icol.  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  product  bg,<  -,,  will  be  the 
true  value  of  the  fecond  year's  rent.  *-.  nd,  by  a  luce  way  of 
proceeding,  the  value  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th  &c.  years  rents, 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  life,  may  be  cittern.. md  ;  and  the 
fum  of  all  theie  will  be  the  requiied  value  of  the  aniiuity 
which  will  be  found  to  come  out  1480  1.  very  near. 


Tab 
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For  the  valuation  of  annuities  tpon  one  life. 


Years 

Years 

Years 

> 

(TQ 

purch. 

purch. 

parch. 

m 

at  5  per 

at  4  pei 

at  3pe 

cent 

Cent. 

cent. 

6 

j4.i 

JO. 2 

16.6 

7 

14.2 

16.3 

18.9 

8 

14-3 

l6  4 

19.0 

9 

14-3 

16.4 

19.0 

10 

14.3 

16.4 

19  0 

1 1 

H-3 

10.4 

19.0 

12 

14.2 

16.3 

18.9 

13 

14. 1 

l6.2 

18.7 

14 

14.0 

16.O 

18.5 

15 

13-9 

U.8 

,8.3 

16 

'3-7 

15.6 

lb. I 

17 

135 

15.4 

I7.9 

18 

*3-4 

15.2 

I7.6 

19 

13.2 

15.0 

17.4 

20 

13.0 

14.8 

17.2 

21 

12.9 

14.7 

17.0 

22 

12.7 

14.5 

16.8 

23 

12.6 

14-3 

16.5 

24 

12.4 

14. 1 

16.3 

25 

12.3 

14.0 

16.I 

26 

1 2. 1 

13.8 

I5.9 

27 

12.0 

13.6 

I5.6 

28 

11.8 

134 

I5.4 

29 

11. 7 

13.2 

I5.2 

30 

11. 6 

1 3- 1 

15.0 

3' 

11.4 

12.9 

I4.8 

32 

u-3 

12.7 

I4.6 

33 

11. 2 

12.6 

I4.4 

34 

ii. 0 

12.4 

I4.2 

35 

10.9 

12.3 

I.I 

3& 

10.8 

12.1 

13-9 

37 

10.6 

II.9 

13-7 

3« 

10.5 

11. 8 

'35 

39 

10.4 

18.6 

'3-3 

40 

io-3  1 

11.5 

13.2 

Years 

Years 

Y-ars 

> 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

n 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

ai  3  per 

41 

cent. 

ceni 

10.2 

ii  4 

13.0 

42 

10. 1 

II. 2 

12.8 

43 

10.0 

I  1. 1 

12.6 

+4 

99 

II. O 

12.5 

45 

9.8 

10.3 

12  3 

40 

9-7 

10.7 

12.1 

47 

9-7 

10.5 

I  I.9 

+8 

94 

10.4 

11.8 

49 

93 

10.2 

1 1.6 

1£ 

5! 

9.2 

10. 1 

11.4 

9.0 

9-9 

11. 2 

S2 

8.9 

9.8 

11. 0 

53 

8.8 

9.6 

10.7 

54 

8.6 

9.4 

10.5 

55 

5^ 

8.5 

9-3 
9-i 

10.3 

8.4 

1 0.1 

57 

8.2 

8.9 

9.9 

5* 

8.1 

8.7 

9.6 

59 

8.0 

8.6 

9.4 

bo 

7-9 

8.4 
8.2 

0.2 

7-7 

8.9 

02 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

t>3 

7-4 

7-9 

8-5 

04 

7-3 

7-7 

«-3 

55 
66 

7-r 
6.9 

7-5 

8.0 

7-i 

7.8 

67 

6.7 

7  ■' 

7.6 

68 

e  6 

6.9 

7-4 

b9 

6.4 

6.7 

7-1 

70 

6.2 

6-5 

0.0 

7' 

0.0 

"v3 

(■  7 

72 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

73 

5.6 

5-9 

6.2 

74 

5-4 

5.6 

59 

/5 

5-2 

5-4 

5.6 
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II. 


For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  two  joint  lives. 


3 
u 

era 


7 
8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

i3 

*4 

15 
16 

17 
18 

*9 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
2b 
27 
28 
29 
3£ 

31 
32 
33 

34 

li 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Years 

Years 

Years    1 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

"•3 

12.7 

14.4 

11. 5 

12.9 

14.6 

11.6 

13.0 

14-7 

11.6 

13.0 

14.7 

11.6 

13.0 

147 

11. 5 

12.9 

14. b 

11.4 

12.8 

14.5 

1 1. 3 

12.7 

H-3 

11. 2 

12.5 

14.1 

11.0 

12  3 

13.9 

ic.8 

12. 1 

'37 

10.7 

1 1.9 

*3-5 

10.5 

11. 7 

13.2 

jo. 3 

11. 5 

13.0 

10. I 

"■3 

12.8 

10. 0 

11. 2 

12. b     ' 

9.8 

11. 0 

12.4 

97 

ic.8 

12.2 

9-5 

10.6 

12.0 
11. 8 

9.4 

10.5 

9.2 

jo. 3 

11.6 

9.1 

IO.I 

11. 4 

8.9 

9.9 

1 1.2 

8.8 

9.8 

11. 0 

8.6 

9.6 

10.8 

8.5 

9.4 

10. b 

8-3 

9.2 

10.4 

8.2 

9.1 

10.2 

8.1 

8.9 

10.0 

8.0 

8.8 

9.9 

7.8 

8.6 

9-7 

7.6 

8.4 

9-5 

7-5 

8-3 

9-3 

7-4- 

8.2 

9.2 

7-3 

8.1 

9.1 

K 

Years 

Years 

Years 

0 
&> 

purch. 

puich. 

purch. 

3 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

n 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

41 

7.2 

a.o 

8.9 

42 

7-1 

7.8 

8-7 

43 

7.0 

7-7 

8.6 

44 

6.9 

7.6 

8-5 

45 

6.7 

7-4 

8-3 

46 

b.b 

7-3 

8.2 

47 

6.5 

7.2 

8.1 

48 

6.4 

7-1 

71 

49 

6-3 

7.0 

7.8 

5° 

6.2 

6.8 

7.b 

Si 

6.1 

6.7 

7-4 

S2 

6.0 

6.6 

7-3 

53 

5-9 

6.5 

7.2 

54 

.5-8 

6-3 

7.0 

55 

5-7 

6.2 

6.9 

56 

5.6 

6.1 

6.7 

57 

55 

6.0 

6.6 

58 

5-4 

5-8 

6.4 

59 

5-3 

5-7 

6-3 

60 

5.2 

5.6 

6.1 

61 

5-1 

5-5 

6.0 

62 

5.0 

5-4 

5-9 

63 

4.9 

5-3 

5-7 

64 

4.8 

5-i 

5-5 

65 

4-7 

5.0 

5-4 

6b 

4.6 

4.9 

5-3 

67 

4-5 

4.8 

5* 

68 

4.4 

4.6 

4.9 

69 

4-3 

4-5 

4.8 

70 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

7i 

4.1 

4-3 

4-5 

72 

3-9 

4.1 

4-3 

73 

38 

4.0 

4.2 

74 

3-7 

3-8 

4.0 

75 

3-<> 

3-7 

3-8 

Table    III. 
For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  the  longeft  of  two  lives. 


ft 

Years 

Years 

Years 

purch. 

nurch. 

purch. 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

n 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

"6 

16.9 

I.9.7 

2S-S 

7 

17.0 

19.8 

23-4 

8 

17. 1 

19.9 

23-5 

9 

17. 1 

19.9 

235 

10 

17. 1 

19.9 

2.3-5 

11 

17. 1 

19.9 

23-5 

12 

17.O 

19.8 

23-4 

I? 

16.9 

19.7 

23-3 

1 

16.7 

19.5 

23.1 

I  ij 

16.6 

19.3 
19.1 

22.9 

I 

■6.4 

22.6 

17 

16.2 

18.9 

22.4 

J 

16.I 

18.7 

22.1 

19 

»5-9 

18.5 

21.9 

2C 

15-7 

18.3 

21.6 

21 

15.6 

18.2 

21.3 

1'j 

15.4 

18.0 

21. 1 

23 

J5-3 

17.8 

20.8 

24 

15.1 

17.6 

20.6 

25 

15.0 

17.4 

20.3 

26 

14.9 

J7-3 

20.1 

27 

14.7 

17. 1 

I9.9 

28 

14.6 

16.9 

I9.7 

2Q 

HS 

16.8 

19.5 

30 

14.4 

16.6 

19-3 

V 

14.2 

16.4 

19.1 

32 

14. 1 

16.2 

18.9 

33 

14.0 

16. 1 

18.7 

34 

'3-9 

15-9 

18.5 

3S 

13.8 

15.8 

18.3 

36 

13-7 

15.6 

18.1 

37 

13.6 

J5-5 

17.9 

38 

'3-5 

lS-3 

17.7 

39 

•  13-4 

15.2 

17-5 

40 

»3-3 

15.0 

17-3 

& 

Years 

Years 

Years 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

41 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

13.2 

14.9 

17.0 

42 

131 

14.7 

16.8 

43 

13.0 

14.5 

16.5 

44 

12.9 

H-3 

16.3 

45 
46 

128 

14. 2 

16.1 

12. b 

140 

158 

47 

12.5 

13.8 

15.6 

48 

12.4 

13.6 

J5-3 

49 

12.2 

134 

*5-i 

5£ 
5i 

12. 1 

1.3-3 

14.9 

11.9 

'3-i 

14.6 

52 

11. 8 

12.9 

14.4 

.53 

11.6 

12.7 

14.1 

54 

"•5 

12.5 

139 

55 
56 

n-3 

12.3 

13.6 

ii. 2 

12. 1 

13-4 

57 

11. 0 

11. 9 

131 

58 

10.9 

11. 7 

12.8 

59 

10.7 

"•5 

12.5 

60 
61 

10.5 

11. 2 

12.2 

10.3 

11.0 

12.0 

62 

IO.I 

10.8 

11. 7 

63 

9.9 

10.5 

11.4 

64 

97 

10.3 

11. 1 

&5 

66 

9.4 

10.0 

108 

9.2 

9-7 

10.5 

67 

89 

9.4 

10.2 

68 

87 

9.2 

9.9 

69 

8-5 

8.9 

9-5 

70 

71 

8.2 

8.6 

9.2 

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

72 

77 

8.1 

8.b 

73 

7-5 

7.8 

8.2 

74 

7.2 

7-5 

7-9 

75 

6.9 

7.2 

7.b 

T/iBii    IV. 

For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  three  joint 


§i  Years 
purch. 
at  5  per 
cent. 


Years 
patch. 


Years 
purch. 


at  4  per  j  at  3  pet- 
cent.      .|ceiK 


'  7 
8 

9 
10 

1 1 
12 

J3 

14 
£5 
ib 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
2b 

27 
28 

29 
3°. 

3i 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 


9  7 

10. b 

9-9 

10.8 

10. 0 

10  9 

10.0 

10  9 

10. 0 

10. g 

9.9 

10.8 

9.8 

10.7 

9.6 

10.5 

9-5 

10.4 

9.3 

10.2 

9.2 

10. 0 

9.0 

9.8 

88 

9.6 

8-5 

9-4 

8.4 

9.2 

8.2 

90 

8.1 

8.9 

7-9 

8.7 

77 

8.5 

7.6 

8-3 
8.1 

7-4 

7-3 

8.0 

7-1 

7.8 

7.0 

7-7 

6.8 

7-5 

6.7 

7  4 

6.5 

7-2 

6.4 

7-i 

6.2 

6.9 

6.1 

6.8 

6.0 

6.7 

5-9 

6.5 

5.8 

6.4 

57 

6-3 

5.6 

6.2 

11.7 

11. 9 
12.0 
12.0 
120 

11. 9 
1 1.8 
11. 6 
11.4 
11. 2 

1  i.o 
10.8 
10.6 
10.4 

10.2 

10.0 


9.8 
9.6 
9.4 
9.2 


9.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.5 

8-3 


8.2 
8.0 

7-9 

77 
7.6 


7-4 
7.2 

7-1 

7.0 

6.9 


Years 

Years 

T 
0 

purch. 

purch. 

3 

u 

at  5  per 

at  4  p..  1 

41 

cen  . 

cenr. 

5-5 

b.i 

j    42 

5-4 

60 

43 

5-4 

5-9 

44 

5-3 

5.8 

45 
4b 

5-2 

5-7  1 
5.6 

5-i 

47 

5-o 

5-5 

48 

5-o 

5-4 

49 

4.9 

5  3 

1° 
5' 

4-8 
4-7 

5  2 

5-i 

52 

4-7 

5  1 

53 

46 

5-o 

54 

4-5 

4-9 

i   5S 
i  5& 

4-4 

4.8 

4-4 

47 

57 

4-3 

4.6 

58 

4.2 

4-5 

59 

4.1 

4.4 

bo 
61 

4.0 

4-3 

3-9 

4.2 

62 

3-8 

4.1 

63 

3-7 

40 

04 

3-7 

39 

65 
6b 

36 

3-8 

35 

37 

67 

34 

3-6 

b8 

3-3 

3-5 

b9 

3-2 

34 

70 
71 

3-1 

3-2 

3-o 

3* 

72 

2.9 

3-o 

73 

2.8 

2.9 

74 

2.6 

2.7 

75 

2.5 

2.6 

ives. 

Years 
purch, 
at  3  per 

cent. 

~  0.8 
6.7 
6.5 
6.4 

6.2 
6.1 

5-9 
5-8 

5.6 

5-5 
5-4 

5-3 

5.2 

5-i 

5.0 

49 
4.8 

4-6 

4-5 
4.4 

4-3 
4.2 

4_:£_ 

39 
3-8 
37 
3-6 
3_:4_ 

33 
3-i 
30 
2.8 

2-7 


l  e    V. 


Tab 
For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  the  longeft  of  three  live?. 


s 

Years 

Years 

Years 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

Ja 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

0 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

6 

18.0 

21.0 

25.0 

7 

18.1 

21. 1 

25.1 

8 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

9 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

10 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

1 1 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

12 

18.1 

21. 1 

25.1 

1.3 

18.0 

21.0 

25.0 

H 

17.9 

2O.9 

24.8 

15 

17.8 

20.7 

24.6 

16 

17.6 

20-5 

24-3 

*7 

l7-5 

20.3 

24.1 

18 

'7-3 

20.1 

2^-8 

19 

17.2 

I9.9 

23-5 

20 

17.0 

19  7 
19-5 

2.3-3 

21 

ib. 9 

23.1 

22 

16.8 

I9.4 

22.8 

23 

16.6 

19.2 

22  6 

24 

16.5 

I9.0 

22.3 

25 

16.4 

l8.8 

22. 1 

26 

16.3 

18.7 

21.9 

27 

16.1 

l8.S 

2J  .6 

28 

16.0 

183 

21.4 

29 

15.9 

l8.2 

21.2 

30 

15.8 
15.6 

18.O 

21.0 

31 

17.8 

20.8 

32 

15-5 

*7'7 

20.5 

33 

15.4 

17.6 

20.4 

34 

15-3 

17.4 

20.2 

35 

15.2 
15.1 

r7-3 

20.0 

36 

17.2 

I9.9 

37 

15.0 

j  7.0 

197  ! 

38 

14.9 

16.9 

»9-5   1 

39 

H-8 

16.7 

i9-3   ' 

40 

1     14.7 

16. b 

19.1    j 

2 

Years 

Years 

Years 

CO 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

CJ 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

n> 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

4' 

14. b 

j  6.4 

18.9 

42 

14.5 

16.3 

18.7 

43 

14.4 

16.2 

18.5 

44 

H-3 

16.0 

Jg.2 

45 

54-2 

L5.-9 

18.0 

46 

I4.I 

*57 

I7.7 

47 

139 

15-5 

J7-5 

48 

I3.8 

15-3 

17.2 

49 

*37 

15.1 

17.0 

50 

'35 

14.9 

16.7 

51 

134 

147 

16.5 

52 

13.2 

14.5 

16.2 

53 

I3-1 

H-3 

15.9 

54 

12.9 

14.1 

*57 

55 

12.8 

J3  9 

15-4 

50 

12.6 

J37 

15. 1 

27 

12.5 

'3-5 

14.8 

58 

12.3 

13.2 

14.5 

59 

12. 1 

12.9 

14.1 

bo 

11.9 

12.7 

M8 

bi 

II. 7 

12.5 

J3-5 

bz 

11. 5 

12.2 

I3-1 

63 

u-3 

11. 9 

12.8 

H 

1 1.0 

11. b 

12.5 

^5 

108 

1 1.4. 

17.2 

6b 

10.5 

11. 1 

1  v.  8 

67 

10.2 

10.8 

11. 5 

68 

9.9 

10.5 

ii. 2 

09 

9.6 

10.2 

10.9 

71 

9-3 

99 

10.5 

9.0 

9.6 

10.2 

/  2 

8.7 

9.2 

98 

73 

8.4 

8.9 

95 

74 

8.1 

8.6 

91 

75 

7.8 

8.2 

8  7 

Here- follow  the  practical  Solutions  of  fevef'&J  problems,    de- 
pending on  the  foregoing  tallies. 

t    G  Pk   o   BUM 


O  R 


M  O  R 


Problem  VIII. 
To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  an  afligncd  life. 

Solution. 

Look  out  the  given  age  in  Tab.  I.  and  againft  it,  towards 
the  right-hand,  under  the  propofed  rate  of  intereft,  will  ftund 
the  number  of  years  purchafe,  which  an  annuity  upon  that 
life  is  worth. 

Example. 

Let  the  given  age  be  18  years,  and  the  rate  cf  intereft  4  per 
cent,  then  looking  againli  18,  under  4  percent.  I  find  15.2, 
equal  the  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 

Problem    IX. 
To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  two  afligncd  joint  lives. 

Solution. 

Case    I. 

If  the  two  lives  be  equal,  fee  Tab.  II.  with  the  common  age, 
and  againft  it  you  will  have  the  value  required.      * 

Case    II. 

If  the  given  ages  be  unequal,  but  neither  of  them  lefs  than  251 
nor  greater  than  50  years,  take  half  the  fum  of  the  two  for 
a  mean  age,  and  proceed  as  in  Cafe  I.  * 

*  This  and  the  following  folutions  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  be 
always  depended  on  to  lefs  than  |  of  a  year's  purchafe. 

Case    III. 

If  one  or  both  ages  be  without  the  limits  above-mentioned, 
but  fo  that  the  difference  of  the  values  corresponding  to  thofe 
ages,  be  not  more  than  4  of  the  lefler;  let  -,*,-  of  that  diffe- 
rence be  added  to  the  faid  lefler  value,  and  the  fum  will  be 
the  value  fought. 

Generally,  be  the  difference  of  the  values  what  it  will,  mul- 
tiply it  by  \  the  lefler  of  the  two  values,  dividing  the  pro- 
duct by  the  greater;  then  the  quotient,  added  to  the  lellcr 
value,  will  give  the  true  anfwer  very  near. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  the  two  given  ages  be  each  18,  and  intereft  at  5  percent, 
then  in  Tab.  II.  againft  18,  under  5  per  cent,  is  10.5  years 
purchafe. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

In  which  the  rate  of  intereft  is  fuppofed  as  above,  and  one  of 
the  two  ages  34,  the  other  48,  therefore  the  half  fum  of  the 
age  is  42,  againft  which  ftands  7.1. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Where  one  age  is  fuppofed  to  be  15  years,  the  other  29  ;  here 
againft  15  years  will  be  found  11.0,  and  againft  29,  8.8,  the 
difference  of  which  two  values  is  2  2,  and  -*g  thereof,  equal 
to  0.88;  this  therefore,  added  to  8.8,  gives  9.68,  or  9.7, 
for  the  anfwer. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 

Let  the  rate  of  intereft  be  4  per  cent,  and  one  age  1 1  years, 
the  other  68.  The  values  correfponding  to  thefe  ages,  are 
12.9  and  4.6,  their  difference  is  8.3,  which  multiplied  by  2.3, 
will  be  19.09,  this  divided  by  1 2.9,  quotes  1.5,  which  there- 
fore, added  to  4.6,  the  lefler  value,  gives  6.1,  equal  the  value 
fought. 

Problem    X. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  two  lives,  that  is  to 
continue  as  long  as  either  of  them  is  in  being. 

Solution. 

Case   I. 

If  the  lives  be  equal,  find  the  given  age  in  Tab.  III.  and 
againft  it,  under  the  propofed  rate  of  intereft,  wilj  be  the 
number  of  years  purchafe  required. 

Case    II. 

If  both  ages  be  between  25  and  50,  take  half  their  fum  for  a 
mean  age,  and  proceed  as  in  Cafe  I. 

Case    III. 

If  one  or  both  ages  be  without  the  limits  mentioned  in  the 
laft  cafe,  but  the  difference  of  values  correfponding  to  thofe 
agca,  as  found  in  Tab.  III.  be  not  more  than  4  part  of  the 


lefler,  take  half  the  fum  of  thofe  values  for  the  value  le 

quired. 

Generally,  let  the  given  ages   be  what  they  will,  find  the 

value  of  the  two  joint  lives  by  Cafe  IV.  Prob.  IX.  which 

fubtradt  from  the  (urn  of  the  values  of  the   two  finale  lives. 

and  there  will  remain  the  required  value  of  an  annuity  upon 

the  longeft  life. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Wherein  the  two  given  ages  are  each  fuppofed  50  years,  and 
the  rate  of  intereft  4  per  cent.  Here  againft  50  yeais,  in 
Tab.  III.  under  4  per  cent,  ftands  133,  fhewing  the  num- 
ber of  years  purchafe  which  an  annuity  is  worth  for  two  fuch 
lives. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

Suppofe  one  age  30  years,  and  the  other  46,  then  the  half 
fum  of  the  ages  will  be  38,  anfwering  to  which,  under  4  per 
cent,  ftands  15.3. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Let  the  two  propofed  ages  be  6  and  21  years;  then  againft 6 
years  will  be  19.7,  and,  againft  21,  18.2,  the  half  fum 
whereof  is  18.95,  equal  to  the  number  of  years  purchafe  re- 
quired. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 

Let  one  age  be  11  years,  the  other  68,  and  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft as  in  the  preceding  examples;  then  the  value  of  the  two 
joint  lives,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  the  laft  problem,  will  be  found 
6. 1 ,  and  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives,  by  Problem  VIII.  equal 
tj  it. 3,  and  6.7,  the  fum  of  which  two,  decieafed  by  6.1, 
is  16.9,  equal  to  the  value  required. 

Problem    XI. 
To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  three  joint  lives. 

Solution. 

Case    I. 

If  all  the  lives  be  equal,  find  out  the  given  age  in  Tab.  IV. 
and  againft'  .it,  une  r  r  re  propofed  rate  01  nucrcu,  will  be 
the  number  of  years  purqhafe  required. 

Case    II. 

If  all  the  three  ages  be  between  15  and  55  years,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  greats  ft  and  leaft  of  them  not  more  than 
15  years,  take  \  part  of  their  fum  for  the  mean  age,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  Cafe  i. 

Case    III. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  propofed  ages  be  without  the  limits  men- 
tioned in  the  laft  article,  but  the  difference  of  the  values  an- 
fwering to  the  greateft  and  leaft  of  them,  not  greater  than 
half  the  leaft;  then  to  the  fum  of  the  two  greater  values  add 
twice  the  leaft,  and  take  ~  of  the  fum  for  a  mean  value  re- 
quired. 

Generally,  be  the  ages  what  they  will,  multiply  the  fum  of 
the  three  correfponding  values  by  the  fquare  of  the  leaft  of 
them,  referving  the  product ;  multiply  the  two  greater  values 
into  each  other,  and  to  the  double  of  the  product  add  the 
fquare  of  the  lefler  values;  divide  the  referved  product  by  this 
fum,  and  fubtract  the  quotient  from  twice  the  lefler  value; 
the  refult  will  be  the  value  fought. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  each  age  be  35,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  3  per  cent,  then 
in  Tab.  IV.  againft  35,  under  3  rer  cent  ftands  7.6,  which 
is  the  number  of  years  purchafe  that  an  annuity  is  worth  for 
the  three  joint  lives. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

Let  the  three  given  ages  be  20,  25,  and  33  years.  Here  f 
of  the  ages  will  be  26,  correfponding  to  which,  under  3  per 
cent,  ftands  9.0. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Where  the  propofed  ages  are  7,  15,  and  33  years;  againft 
thefe  ftand  11. 9,  II. 2,  and  7.9,  therefore  the  fum  of  the 
two  greater  values  is  here,  23.1  ;  this  added  to  twice  the  Ifcf- 
fer,  gives  38.9,  the  |  of  which,  or  9.725,  is  the  value  fought. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 
Let  the  three  ages  be  13,  31  ~,  and  53  years,  and  intereft4 


produce  70.65,  the  double  of  this  added  to  25,  the  iquareoi 
the  leaft,  will  be  178.3,  by  which  dividing  570,  the  referved 
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Hrodu&,  there  comes  out  3.2  ;  this  fubtrafled  from  10,  the 
double  of  the  leaft  value,  leaves  6.8  for  the  value  required. 

Problem  XII. 
To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  three 
lives. 

Solution. 

Case  I. 

If  the  lives  be  all  equal,  feek  the  common  age  in  Tab.  V. 
and  againft  it,  under  the  propofed  rate  of  intereft,  will  be 
the  numberof  years  purchafe  required. 

Case  II. 

If  none  of  the  ages  be  lefs  than  10,  nor  greater  than  60  years, 
and  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  leaft  of  them  not 
moie  than  15  years,  to  twice  the  (urn  of  the  two  leaft  add 
the  greateft,  and  take  4  part  of  the  fum  as  a  mean  age. 

Case  HI. 
If  the  difference  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  values,  found  againft 
the  propofed  ages  in  Tab.  V.  be  not  more  than  J  of  the 
leaft  then,  to  twice  the  fum  ot  the  two  greateft  values,  add 
the  leaft,  taking  \  part  of  the  fum  for  a  mean  value. 
Generally,  find  the  value  anfwenng  to  tne  gieateit  of  the 
given  a^es  in  Tab.  III.  and  the  values  correfponding  to  all 
the  three  feveral  ages  m  Tab.  V.  and  let  the  difference  of 
the  two  values,  anlwering  to  the  greateft  age,  be  taken  and 
leferved  ;  let  the  fquare  of  the  greater  of  thefe  two  be  divided 
by  the  produd  of  the  two  other  remaining  values  ;  multiply 
the  fquare  of  the  quotient  by  the  referved  difference,  then 
this  laft  produd,  added  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  two 
youngeft  lives,  will  be  the  value  required. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  the  three  ages  be  each  35  years,  and  intereft  4  per  cent, 
then  in  Tab.  V.  againft  35,  under  4  per  cent,  ftands  17.3, 
for  ihe  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

Let  the  propofed  ages  be  16,  24,  and  30  years,  then  will  the 
mean  age  be  22  years,  and  the  number  of  years  purchafe  re- 
quired 19  4. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Suppofe  the  three  ages  to  be  28,  35,  and  44,  then  the  three 
correfponding  values  will  be  18.3,  17.3,  and  16  o,  and  there- 
fore twice  the  funi  of  the  two  greater  added  ro  the  leffer,  is 
87.2,  which  divided  by  5,  quotes  17.44.  for  the  anlwer. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 

Let  the  given  ages  be  20,  36,  and  60;  and  intereft  as  in  the 
preceding  examples :  here,  the  value  found  againft  60  years 
in  Tab.  III.  is  11.2,  and  thofe  againft  20,  36,  and  60,  in 
Tab.  V.  197,  17.2,  and  12.7,  refpeflively  ;  wherefore, 
takino-  11. 2  from  12  7,  we  have  1.5  for  the  difference  to  be 
referved  :  now  the  fquare  of  12.7,  divided  by  the  produa  of 
19.7,  and  17.2  is  05,  the  fquare  of  which,  multiplied  by 
1.5,  the  referved  difference  gives  O.375;  this  added  to  17.0, 
the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  two  youngeft  lives  (as  deter- 
mined by  Cafe  II.  Prob.  X.)  will  give  17.375,  or  17  4,  for 
the  number  of  vcars  purchafe,  which  an  annuity  is  worth  up- 
on all  the  three  lives. 

Remark. 

That  the  reader  may  not  entertain  any  fcruple  concerning 
the  exaanefs  of  the  methods  of  folution  hitherto  laid  down, 
for  eftimatincr  the  values  of  annuities  upon  two  or  more  un- 
equal lives,  I  fhall  here,  according  to  my  promife,  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  thofe  folutions  may  be  always  de- 
pended on  as  very  near  the  truth.  In  order  to  this  it  will 
be  requifite  to  refumethe  two  hypothefeslaid  down  in  Corol. 
II.  and  IV.  Prob.  I.  wherein  the  probabilities  of  life  are  fup- 
pofed  in  a  geometrical  and  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  and 
to  compare  the  values  of  equal  fiaitious  lives,  computed  ac- 
cording to  thofe  hypothefes,  with  the  correfponding  values  in 
the  tables,  for  real  lives,  computed  from  aaual  obfervations, 
and  then  to  confider  from  thence,  how  the  values  ought  to 
differ  in  lives  that  are  unequal.  Accordingly,  let  the  value 
of  each  of  the  equal  lives,  whether  confidered  as  real  or  fiai- 
tious, be  fuppofed  equal  to  any  number  of  years  purchafe,  as 
7,  8,  9,  ic,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  fuccefhvely  ;  and  let  the 
rate  of  intereft  be  at  4  per  cent,  then  will  the  correfponding 
value  of  two  equal  joint  lives  be  as  in  the  following  little 
table  ;  whereof  the  firft  column  exprclTes  the  value  of  each 
of  the  fingle  lives,  and  the  lecond,  third,  and  fourth  columns, 
the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  according  to  obfervations,  and 
the  two  forefaid  hypothefes  refpedtively. 
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Value 

j  Value  of 

Value   of 

Value  of 

of  one 

two  joint 

two  joint 

two  joint 

fingle 
life. 

lives,  per 
Tab. 

lives,  per 
1  ft  hypot. 

lives,  per 
2d  hypot-. 

7 
8 

9 

10 

4-7 
5-4 
6.1 

6.8 

3-9 
4.6 

5-3 
6.1 

4.9 

5-6 

6.4 

I-1 

11 
12 

7.6 
8-5 

6.9 
7.8 

7-9 
8.8 

$3 

9-5 
10.5 

8.7 

9-7 

9-7 
10.6 

*5 

11. 5 

10.6 

11.6 

Now,  by  infpeaing  this  table,  we  may  obferve,  firft,  that 
the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  according  to  the  lait  of  the 
two  hypothefes,  is  a  fmall  matter  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  fame  lives,  as  deduced  from  real  obfervations,  but  never 
by  more  than  about  T3^  of  a  year's  purchafe  ;  and,  fecondly, 
that,  011  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  accor- 
ding to  the  firft  hypothefis,  is  always  le!s  than  the  true  value 
deduced  from  obfervations,  and  that  at  leaft  by  -Jb  of  a  year's 
purchiui.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  probabilities  of  life, 
as  given  in  the  table  of  obfervations,  do  not  come  fo  near  a 
geometric  progreffion  as  to  an  arithmetic  one  (which,  infome 
mealure,  appears  from  the  table  itfelf)  and,  confequently, 
that  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  real  lives,  whether  equal 
or  unequal,  will  differ  little  from  the  value  derived  from  the 
laft  hypothefis,  but  fomething  more  from  the  former.  Let 
us,  therefore,  now  fee  what  the  differences  will  be,  in  two 
unequal  joint  lives,  by  the  general  rule  before  given  (in 
Prob.  IX.)  from  whence  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
exaanefs  of  that  rule.  What  thefe  differences  are,  maybe 
feen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  values  of  the 
joint  lives,  according  to  each  of  the  three  forefaid  ways; 
wherein  the  value  computed  by  the  rule,  compared  with  thofe 
derived  from  the  hypothefes,  appears  to  agree  fo  exaaiy, 
thioughout  the  whole  table,  with  what  has  been  above  ob- 
served, with  refjx-a  to  th'  true  value,  as  to  fufficiertly  prove, 
that  he  rule  itfelf  muft  be  very  near  the  truth.  But  if  this 
rule  be  near  the  truth,  the  two  j, articular  ones  preceding  it 
muff  be  fo  too,  being  fo  contrived  as  to  always  bring  out 
nearly  the  fame  value  with  the  general  one;  but  uith  this 
difference,  that  as  the  general  one,  for  the  mod  part,  gives 
the  anfwer  a  little  too  fmall,  the  firft  of  thefe  always  makes 
it  a  little  too  great,  though  neither  of  them  fcarce  ever  erf 
by  more  than  r'-0  of  a  year's  purchafe. 


Value  of 
the  two 
jointlives, 
per  fecond 

hypcth. 


Value  of 
the  two 
fingle 
lives. 

Value  of 
the  two 
jointlives, 
per  rule. 

Value  of 
the  two 
joint  lives, 
per  firft 
hypoth. 

6  and    8 

6         10 
6         12 
6         14 
6         16 

4-5 
4.8 

5.0 

5.2 

5-4 

3-8 

4-3 
4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

8         10 
8         12 
8         14 
8         16 

60 
6.4 

6.7 
69 

5-3 

5.8 

6-3 

6.7 

10         12 

10         14 
10         16 

7-5 
8.0 

8.4 

6.8 

7-5 
8.1 

12         14 
12         16 

9-3 
9.9 

8.6 
9-4 

14         16 

1 1.4 

10.6 

4*7 
S-o 

5-2 

5-4- 
55 


6.2 

6.7 
7.0 
7.2 


7.8 

8-3 

8.7 


9-5 

10. 1 


11. 5 


In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  other 
rules  for  three  joint  lives,  and  the  longeft  of  two  or  three 
lives,  are  likewife  very  near  the  truth  ;  but  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  here  with  giving  one  or  two  infiances,  in  annuities 
upon  thice  joint  lives.  Let  there  be  three  equal  lives,  and 
the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  each  of  them  14  years  purchafe, 
and  intereft  at  4  per  cent,  then  will  the  value  of  the  joint 
lives,  by  Tab.  IV.  come  out  8.3,  but,  by  the  two  hypothe- 
fes, 7.3,  and  8.5,  refpeaively.  Again,  let  the  lives  be  fup- 
pofed very  unequal,  fo  as  to  be  worth  6,  10,  and  16  years 
purchafe,  then  will  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  be,  by  the 
general  rule,  4.5,  but,  according  to  the  hypothefes,  3.84, 
and  4.63  ;  which  examples,  agreeing  fo  well  with  each  other, 
and  with  what,  has  been  abovefaid,  tend  greatly  to  evince  the 
accuracy  of  the  rules,  or,  at  leaft,  to  ftiew  that  they  are 
confiftent  with  the  table  of  obfervations.  Simpfon's  Annui- 
ties upon  Lives. 
MOSKITOCOUNTRY,  is fituated  in  North  America, 
between   85  and  88  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  ar.d  between 

13  and 
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13  *nd  15  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  having  the  North  Sea 
on  the  north  and  eaft;  Nicaragua  on  the  iouth  ;  and  Hon- 
duras on  the  weft ;  and,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  efteem  it  a 
part  of  the  principality  of  Honduras,  though  they  have  no 
colonies  in  the  Mofkito  country.  When  the  Spaniards  firlt 
invaded  this  part  of  Mexico,  they  maffacred  the  greateft  pait 
of  the  natives,  which  gave  thofe  that  efeaped  into  the  inac- 
ceffible  pait  of  the  country  an  inluperable  averfion  to  them  ; 
and  they  have  always  appeared  ready  to  join  any  Europeans 
that  come  upon  their  coafts,  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  par- 
ticular!, the  Englifh,  who  frequently  come  hither,  and  the 
Mofkitometi  being  excellent  maikfmen,  the  Englifh  employ 
them  m  ftriking  the  maratee  fifh,  Sic.  and  many  of  the  Mof- 
kito Indians  come  to  Jamaica,  and  fail  with  the  Englifh  in 
their  vo)  ages. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  people  are  fo  fituate  between  moraffes  and  inacceffible 
mountains,  and  a  coaft  full  of  rocks  and  fhoals,  that  no  at- 
tempts againft  them  by  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  mortally 
hate,  could  ever  fucceed.  Neverthelefs  they  are  a  mild  in- 
offenfive  people,  of  great  morality  and  virtue,  and  will  never, 
truft  a  man  who  has  once  deceived  them.  They  have  fo  great 
a  veneration  towards  the  Englifh,  that  they  have  fponta 
neouflv  put  themfelves  and  their  lands  under  the  protection 
and  dominion  of  the  crown  of  England.  This  was  firft  done 
when  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mofkitoes  received  a  comraiffion  from  his 
grace,  under  the  feal  of  that  illand  ;  fince  which  time,  they 
have  not  only  been  fteady  in  their  alliance  with  the  Englifh, 
but  warm  in  their  affections,  and  very  ufeful  to  them  on 
many  occafions. 

When  their  king  dies,  the  next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica, 
to  certify  that  he  is  next  in  blood,  and  receives  a  commiffion 
in  form  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  be  king  of  the  Mof- 
kitoes, 'till  which  he  is  not  acknowlegcd  as  fuch  by  his  coun- 
trymen. So  fond  are  thefe  people  of  every  thing  that  is  Eng- 
lifli, that  the  common  people  are  proud  of  every  chriftian  or 
furname  given  them  by  our  feamen,  who  honour  their  chief 
men  with  the  titles  of  fome  of  our  nobility. 
Quere,  Might  not  fome  valuable  fettlements  be  made  by  the 
Englilh  among  thefe  people,  that  would  produce  logwood 
and  other  dyeing  woods,  and  many  valuable  commodities 
befides  ?  See  the  article  Logwood. 
MUNSTER,  in  Ireland.  This  province  lies  open  to  the  Ver- 
givian  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  the  Atlantic  on 
the  weft;  and  is  bounded  on  theeaftand  fouth  eaft:  with  the 
Ocean  and  province  of  Leinfter  ;  and,  on  the  north,  with 
the  province  ofConnaught:  it's  circumference,  including  the 
great  windings  and  turnings,  is  above  6co  miles. 
It  enjoys  a  mild  temperate  air,  has  many  excellent  bays  and 
havens,  and  rich  towns,  and  the  foil,  in  general,  fruitful. 
It's  commodities  are  cattle,  wood,  wool,  and  fifh  j  of  which 
laft  it  abounds  with  all  forts,  efpecially  herrings  and  cod. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  counties  following,  viz. 

I.  Waterford  county,  which  has  Wexford  on  the  eaft ; 
Cork  on  the  weft  ;  the  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  river 
Shure  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  parted  from  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary.  In  fome  parts  it  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  but 
nioftly  mountainous,  and  of  a  barren  coarfe  foil. 

Waterford  is  as  conveniently  feated  for  trade  as  any  port  in 
the  world ;  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  {hips  of  burthen  come 
up  clofe  to  it's  fine  key,  though  it  is  a  good  diftance  from  the 
fea,  Gallway  contends  with  this  city  for  priority,  and  claims 
the  preference  as  to  trade  ;  though,  as  Waterford  outdoes  it 
in  bulk  and  people,  fo  it  is  thought  it  does  in  commerce  ;  par- 
ticularly Waterford  drives  a  very  great  trade  with  England, 
which  Gallway  cannot  have,  by  reafon  of  it's  fituation. 

Dungarvan  ftands  upon  a  bay  of  it's  own  name,  with  a  nar- 
row tide  haven,  and  a  commodious  road  for  fhips ;  but  it  is  a 
town  of  no  confequence,  and  of  little  bufinefs. 

Tallagh  is  a  handfome  fiourifhing  town,  in  a  fine  fruitful 
vale,  near  the  river  Bride,  which  being  navigable  from  hence 
to  Youghal,  renders  this  a  place  of  good  trade. 

II.  The  county  of  Cork,  has  Waterford  on  the  eaft  ;  Kerry 
on  the  weft  ;  Limericon  the  north  ;  and  the  Vergivian  Ocea» 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  partly  woody  and  mountainous,  and  partly 
fenny,  yet  has  many  good  towns,  abounds  in  fine  rivers  and 
good  harbours,  is  both  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants induftrious,  A  copper  mine  was  lately  difcovered  near 
Cork,   which  is  likely  to  turn  to  very  good  account. 

The  firft  confiderable  fea  port,  next  to  Waterford,  is  Yough- 
al, orYouGHtL,  a  place  of  good  trade,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Broadwater.  The  convenience  of  the  harbour,  which 
has  a  good  well- fenced  key,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country,  draws  fo  many  merchants  hither,  that  the  town  is 
pretty  populous  and  rich. 

Cork  is  a  fine,  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  being  thought 
the  richeft  in  Ireland  except  Dublin.  The  town  ftands  up 
the  river,  about  15  miles  from  the  fea,  where  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  is  two  miles  broad.  The  great  fhips  generally 
rideata  place  called  PafTage,  about  fix  miles  below  the  city  ; 
but  fmallcT  veiTcls  come  quite  up  to  the  key.  It  is  the  chief 
port  for  merchants  bufinefs  in   the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is 


more  beef,  butter,  and  tallow  fhipped  off  here,  perhaps,  ifiirf 
in  all  the  other  ports  put  together,  as  well  for  our  own  cro- 
nies as  for  Fiance,  and  the  butter  for  Flanders  and  Holland 
in  particular.  This  occafions  a  great  refort  of  fhips  always 
to  this  port,  particularly  thofe  bound  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoc? 
and  all  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  which  put  in  here  to  complete 
their  lading. 

Kinsajle  is  a  populous  and  rich  town,  in  a  fruitful  foil,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  or  Bandon,  with  a  trade  the 
moft  confiderable  of  any  on  this  lide  of  the  ifiand,  next  to 
Cork.  Many  good  fhips  belong  to  it,  and  a  great  quantity 
ofprovifions  is  exported  from  hence  to  Flanders,  Holland 
France,  and  the  Englifh  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  It  has 
an  admirable  harbour,  and  a  good  bay  without  it. 

Downham's  Bay,  fo  called  from  a  neighbouring  village,  is  a 
large  and  commodious  retreat  for  fhips  in  a  ftorm,  and  lies  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Mifien-Head. 

III.  The  county  of  Kiirry,  has  that  of  Cork  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  ;  Limeric  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  weft. 

Trailey   is  a  thriving  corporation,  and  the  fhire-town;  it 

ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name. 
Dingle   has    a  good  harbour,  very  convenient  for  trade  ;   the 

bay  near  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Ireland,  and  has  feveral 

harbours. 
Mai-r,   or   Kilmare  river,  is  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  corner 

of  the  county,  which  is  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  greateft  fhips. 
Killarny  is  a  thriving  pretty  market- town,  near  which  is  a 

confiderable  lead  mine. 

IV.  The  county  of  Limeric  has  Tipperary  on  the  eaft  ;  Cork 
on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  Tipperary  on  the  north  •,  and  Kerry  on 
the  weft.  It  is  fruitful  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  rape,  has  a  large 
breed  of  cattle,  and  is  well  inhabited,  but  has  few  remarkable 
towns. 

The  city  of  Limeric  ftands  op  the  Shannon,  which  is  naviga- 
ble very  near  to  it  for  fhips  of  burthen,  though  it  ftands  al- 
moft  50  miles  within  the  point  called  Loupfhead.  It  is  a  rich 
and  populous  city.  Though  here  are  fome  merchants  to  whom 
belong  fhips,  it  is  not  fo  famous  for  it's  wealth  as  it's  ftrength. 
The  chief  trade  it  ufed  to  drive  was  to  France,  but  a  perni- 
cious one  to  the  fair  trader,  viz.  the  carrying  out  wool,  and 
bringing  in  wine  and  brandy  by  ftealtb. 

V.  The  county  of  Tipperary  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with 
that  of  Limeric;  on  the  eaft  with  Queen's  county  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  on  the  fouth  with  thofe  of  Cork  and  Waterford  ;  and, 
on  the  north,  with  King's  county.  The  fouth  part  is  fruit- 
ful, and  well  inhabited  ;  the  weft  is  well  watered,  and  both 
abound  in  good  paftures,  and  furnifhed  with  the  greateft 
and  beft  flocks  in  Ireland  ;  the  north  part  is  barren  and  moun- 
tainous. 

Clonmell  is  a  rich  and  populous  town,  with  a  market  of 
good  refort,  on  the  river  Shure. 

MUS£U  M,  originally  fignified  a  place  in  the  palace  of  A- 
lexandria,  which  took  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  city;  focal- 
led,  as  being  deftined  to  the  Mufes,  and  the  Sciences.  Here 
were  lodged,  in  colleges,  a  great  number  of  learned  men, 
who  were  of  various  feels,  and  applied  to  different  fciences ; 
and  each  college  had  a  handfome  revenue  appropriated  to  it. 
The  Afhmolean  Mufaeum,  at  Oxford,  is  a  magnificent  pile, 
erected  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity,  for  the  promotion 
of  feveral  parts  of  curious  and  ufeful  knowlege. 
The  mufaeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  contains  a 
great  variety  of  the  production  of  nature  and  art,  and  has  been 
lately  purchafed  by  the  public,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  as  it  may  be  rendered  of  no  lefs  general  benefit  to  trade, 
than  to  the  advancement  of  natural  knowlege,  and  expe- 
rimental philofophy,  our  readers  may  not  be  difpleafed  if 
we  give  a  genuine  account  of 

The  Names   and  Numbers  of  the  feveral  things  contained 
in  the  Musteum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart. 

The  library,  including  about  347  volumes  of  drawings  and 
illuminated  books,  3516  volumes  of  manufcripts,  together 
with  the  books  of  prints,  confifts  of  about  50,000  volumes. 


Medals  and  coins,  antient  and  modern,  about 

Antiquities,  viz.  urns,  inftruments,  &c. 

Seals,  &c.  -  - 

Camea's  and  intaglio's,  Sic.  about 

Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafpers,  &c. 

Veflels,  &c.  of  agates,  jafpers,   &c.     - 

Cryftals,   fparrs,  Sic. 

Foftils,  flints,  ftones,  &c. 

Metals,  mineral  ores,  &c. 

Earths,  fands,  falts,  occ.  - 

Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  ambergreefe,  &c. 

Talcs,  micae,  &c.  - 

Teftacea,  or  fhells 

Corals,  fponges,  Sic. 

Echini,  echinites,  &c. 

Afteriae,  trochi,  entrochi,  Sic. 

Cruftacea,  or  crabs,  Sic. 

Stella  marinae,  &c.  - 


32,000 
1,125 

-  268 

-  700 
2,256 

■  542 
1,864 
1,275 

2,725 

i>°35 
399 
388 

5^43 

1,421 

659 

241 

-  363 

1/3 

Fifties., 


M  U  S 


MUS 


Fifties,  and  their  parts             -                 -  -l>555 

Birds,  and  their  parts  ;  eggs  and  nefts  of  different  J  ■ 

fpecies,  -  -  "J 

Vipers,  ferpents,  Sic.                            -                  -  521 

Quadrupedes,  &c.                                                           -  1,886 

Infefts                 -                 "                                   "  5'439 

Humana,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  &c.  756 

Vegetables,  as  feeds,  gums,  woods,  roots,  &c.  12,506 

Hortus  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants              -  334 

Mifcellaneous  things,  natural,  &c.  2,098 
Pictures  and  drawings,  &c.  framed         -                  -        310 

Mathematical  inftruments              -  -       55 

All  the  above  particulars  are  entered  and  numbered,  with 
fhort  accounts  of  them,  and  references  of  feveral  writers  who 
have  heretofore  wrote  about  them,  in  38  volumes  in  folio, 
and  eight  in  quarto. 

Remarks. 

Nature,  and  all  her  wonderful  productions,  having  ever  been 
looked  upon  by  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  as  the  great  book  of 
God,  it  becomes  a  duty  incumbent  on  mankind  to  read  and 
ftudy  that  book,  which  we  are  affured  can  never  miflead  or 
deceive,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  underftand  it. 
Natural  hiftory  defcribes  numberlefs  of  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, which  the  various  parts  of  the  known  globe  afford  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  judicioufly  collected  any  variety  of  particulars 
in  the  foflil,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  divine  book  [the  univerfalfcripture  of  the 
Supreme  Being]  the  more  intelligible  :  and  thofe  who  have 
modeftly  ftudied  to  underftand  the  qualities  and  ufes  of  but 
few  of  thefe  infinite  productions,  have  confpicuoufly  dif- 
covered  the  digitus  Dei  in  whatever  exifts  throughout  the 
whole  creation  :  and  fuch  fearchers  into  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  have  not  only  contributed  to  give  mankind  in  ge- 
neral more  juft  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  nrft  caufe,  but  have 
themfelves  generally  proved  the  010ft  ufeful,  the  wifeft,  and 
beft  of  men,  and  their  great  example  has  influenced  num- 
bers to  follow  it. 

So  wonderfully  numerous  are  the  diftinct  particulars  of  uni- 
verfal  nature,  that  I  can  hardly  think  we  have  yet  made  any 
great  progrefs  in  her  alphabet ;  and  much  lefsdo  we  know,  I 
am  afraid,  of  her  fyllables  and  fentences ;  for,  'till  we  well 
underftand  our  chrift-crofs-row,  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  read 
to  any  great  purpofe. 

"What  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  by  the  alphabet  of  na- 
ture, is  not  only  the  numberlefs  diftinct  fpecificated  matters 
of  nature,  but  the  real  properties  and  qualities  of  fubjects ; 
for  it  is  not  the  mere  collection  of  the  works  of  nature,  that 
•will  afford  juft  ideas  of  their  inherent  excellencies,  and, 
therefore,  we  fhall  ever  be  at  a  lofs  thoroughly  to  underftand 
their  ufefulnefs,  unlefs  we  are  equally  afllduous  to  comprehend 
the  properties  of  particulars,  becaufe,  without  that,  we  fhall 
always  remain  ignorant  of  their  general  ufes. 
The  little  knowlege  we  have  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  two  articles  of  agriculture  and  medicine; 
for  in  thofe  arts  there  may  be  fome  fmall  degree  of  certainty, 
upon  ordinary  occafions;  but,  if  any  thing  extraordinary 
happens,  how  are  the  wifeft  baiHed  and  confounded  ?  The 
greateft  phyficians  confefs  their  ignorance  in  the  infallible  cure 
of  difeafes,  the  greateft  philofophers  own  their  infufficiency 
to  prevent  a  blight,  and  thereby  preferve  nature's  productions 
againft  natural  inclemencies,  &c. 

If  therefore,  we  could  exhibit  to  one  view,  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  all  fubterranean  productions  within  her  bowels  ;  if 
we  had   before  us  all  vegetable  nature,  from  the  hyffop  on 
the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  if  the  myriads  of  animals 
were  collected  together  into  one  ark  :  if  nature  was  thus  ran- 
ged,   as   it  were,  in  array  before   us,  for  contemplation, 
fhould  we  not  rather  be  loft  in  aftonifhment,  at  the  unfpeak- 
able  variety,  than  be  able,  by  mere  Inspection,   to  judge 
rightly  of  the  qualities  of  the  fimpleft  and  moft  contemptible 
matter  before  us  ?  We  might,  perhaps,  by  racking  our  brains 
for  ages,  make  fhift  to  give  names  in  all  languages  to  a  few 
of  thofe  wonders  ;  but  what  advance  would  this  be  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  their  general  virtues  and  ufes  throughout  all  nature  ? 
We  are  delighted  with  the  fight  of  a  diamond  of  the  firft  wa- 
ter and  magnitude,  and  may  ufe  it  as  an  external  ornament  ; 
fo  we  may  be  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  gold,  which  too 
much  captivates  us  all ;  but  to  look  upon  thefe  things  in  a 
trafficable  light  only,  and  as  they  are  fubfervient  to  the  mere 
grandeur  of  life,  is  highly  undervaluing  thefe  objects  of  na- 
ture. 


It  is  true,  one  principal  ufe  of  thefe  collections  is,  the  confi- 
deration  of  their  being  objects  of  traffic  ;  but,  if  their  natures 
and  qualities  were  more  ftudied,  as  their  ufes  to  mankind 
would  multiply  in  proportion,  the  fame  objects  would  admi- 
nifteran  infinite  greater  variety  in  point  of  commerce. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  thofe  collections  that  have  hitherto 
been  made,  in  ail  rcpofitoiies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
have  grounds  to  believe  thatvery  much  more  matter,  which 
has  been  yet  unhandled,  may  ftill  be  brought  to  light,  even 
in  the  moft  civil  and  moft  peopled  countries ;  whole  under- 
ground treafures  have  been  accurately  pried  into,  whofe  cities, 
iflands,  rivers,  and  provinces,  have  been  defcribed  by  the  la- 
bour of  geographers  :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  conceive, 
but  ftill  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  over  our 
heads,  round  about  us,  and  under  our  feet,  in  the  large  fpace 
of  the  air,  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  bottom  of  leas,  and  in  the  fhades  of  forefts,  which 
have  hitherto  efcaped  all  mortal  fenfes.  In  this  the  microfcopi 
alone  is  enough  to  filence  all  eppofers.  Before  that  was  in- 
vented, the  chief  help  that  was  given  to  the  eye  by  glaffes  was 
only  to  ftrengthen  the  dim  fight  of  old  age ;  but  now,  by  the 
means  of  that  excellent  inftrument,  we  have  a  far  greater 
number  of  different  kinds  of  things  revealed  to  us  than  were 
contained  in  the  vifible  univerfe  before ;  and  even  this  is  fcarce 
yet  brought  to  perfection. 

As  a  trading  nation,  we  cannot  be  too  affiduous  in  fearching 
after  thefe  productions  of  nature,  which  will  afford  objects  of 
traffic  in  any  fhape,  or  materials  for  the  improvement  of  the 
old,   or  the  invention  of  new  manufactures. — But  the  mere 
external  form  of  things  does  not  always  fignify  to  us  what 
properties  they  may  have,  and  in  what  variety  of  cafes  they 
may  be  importantly,  beautifully,  and  profitably   applied.— 
There  is  no  great  matter,  therefore,  to  be  learned  by  thefe 
productions,  by  mere  infpection  only  ;  and  the  greateft  repo- 
fitory  would  prove  of  little  benefit  to  the  community,  if  it  is 
to  be  confidered  only  as  a  raree  fhow,  or  for  the  virtuofo  to 
ramble  over,  and  merely  to  repeat  the  names  of,  as  if  he  was 
really  knowing  in  all  the  qualities,  ufes,  and  applications  of 
thefe  things  in  nature,  which  he  affects  to  be  fo  familiar  with. 
— The  natural  hiftorian,  and  the  collector  of  nature's  works, 
are  very  ferviceable,  as  they  bring  the  objects  of  creation  to 
light,  which  otherwife  might  remain  for  ever  hid  from  our 
view. — Wherefore  the  mere  naturalift,  who  ftudies  nature  no 
further  than  her  outfide,  is  not  the  moft  ufeful  philofopher  ; 
fuch  an  one  would  fcarce  be  inftrumental  to  the  breeding  of 
a  lapidary  or  a  fmith,  much  lefs  to  the  inventing  of  new  ma- 
nufactures or  new  arts,  to  the  advantage  or  delight  of  man- 
kind.   A  Bacon,  a  Boyle,  a  Boerhaave,  would  look  upon  the 
objects  of  nature  with  a  far  different  eye  to  what  the  mere 
external  naturaliftsdo;  they  only  burthen  their  memory  with 
the   names  of  things,  and  affect  to  be  knowing  in  them  j 
whereas  the  others  would  inform  us  of  the  qualities  and  bene- 
ficial applications  thereof  in  all  refpects,  and  fhew  themfelves 
to  be  thoroughly  knowing,  while  the  others  only  pretended  to 
be  fo.  Such  may  dub  themfelves  with  the  titles  of  connoif- 
feurs  and  virtuofoes,  and  make  great  parade  of  their  extra- 
ordinary knowlege  ;  but  when  we  enquire  of  what  ufe  they 
have  been  to  fociety,  what  valuable  difcoveries  they  have  made 
in  nature  to  benefit  mankind,  their  talents  to  the  community 
are  far  lefs  ferviceable  than  thofe  of  the  loweft  mechanic. 
What  I  would  infer  from  hence  is,  that  thofe  repofitories  we 
have  for  the  productions  of  nature  are  made  a  very  mean  and 
a  fcandalous  ufe  of,    if  they  are  maintained  with  great  fhew 
and  expence,  only  for  the  amufement  of  the  ufelefs  and  fuper- 
ficial  virtuofo.  However,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  will  not  be  the  cafe  of  the  Sloanean  Mufaeum,  lately  pur- 
chafed  by  the  public,  for  the  public  ufe  and  advantage,  it  be- 
ing under  the  direction  and  management  of  fo  many  honour- 
able perfons,  and  efpecially  many  of  thofe  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, who  have  given  teftimony  of  their  talents  to  make  ufeful 
and  important  experiments  upon  the  works  of  nature,  for  the 
benefit,  delight,  and  ornament  of  mankind. 
Nor  are  the  collections  with  regard  to  the  works  of  art  to  be 
lefs  attended  to  in  a  commercial  ftate,  than  thofe  of  nature  j 
for  having  all  curious  machines,  &c.  ranged  with  relation  to 
every  diftinct  mechanic  and  manufactural  art,  and  proper  ad- 
miflion  given   to  all  artifts,  or  improvers  of  art,  they  might, 
from  narrowly  infpecting  thofe  that  had  been  invented,  make 
either  confiderable  improvements  thereupon,  or  from  thence 
derive  fuch  notions  as  might  enable  them   to  difcover  new 
ones  of  divers  kinds. — But,  as   we  fhall  have  occafion   to 
fpeak  more  at  large  upon  this  point,   under  the  article  Roy- 
al Society,  we  refer  the  reader  thither. 
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WITH  refpect  to  Mat.T,  fee  the  article  Corn. 
Malt  imported  from  beyond  fea,  forfeited,  or  the 
value,  purfuant  to  the  annual  malt  act. 

The  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after  the  rate  of  thirty  quarters, 
and  no  more,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
corn  or  grain  entered  and  made  into  malt,  for  exportation  ; 
as  lhall  appear  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officer,  with 
whom  the  corn  or  grain,  intended  to  be  made  into  malt  for 
exportation,  was  entered.     3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  14,  15. 

Relanded  in  Great-Britain  is  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value, 
befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  3  Geo.  IL  cap.  7.  §.  15. 
and  fince  continued  yearly  with  the  malt  act. 

With  reoard  to  Mariners. 

Mariners.  No  mariner,  or  perfon,  ferving  on  board  any 
privateer,  or  trading  veffel ,  employed  in  any  of  the  Britifh 
fugar  colonies  in  America,  or  being  on  (bore  there,  or  at 
fea  in  any  of  thofe  parts,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  impreffed  by 
any  officer  belonging  to  a  man  of  war  (unlefs  fuch  mariner 
(hall  havedeferted  from  fuch  fhip  of  war)  under  the  penalty 
of  50  J.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  1. 

Every  matter  of  a  trading  veffel  or  privateer  in  thofe  parts, 
before  he  receives  any  mariners  into  his  fervice,  is  to  make 
diligent  enquiry,  whether  fuch  mariner  hath  deferted  from 
any  of  his  majefty's  ftiips  of  war ;  any  mafter  receiving  a 
mariner  who  hath  deferted,  without  reafonable  endeavouring 
to  difcover  the  fame,  to  forfeit   50 1.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 

§•  2- 

Every  mafter  of  fuch  trading  veffel  or  privateer,  before  de- 
parture from  any  port  in  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  is  to  deliver 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  an  exact  lift  of  all  his 
men,  containing  names,  ages,  and  defcription  of  perfons  ; 
neglect  thereof,  the  mafter  to  forfeit  10 1.  for  each  man   fo 


omitted  j  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  to  return  to  the  faid 
mafter  an  attefted  copy  of  fuch  lift  :  on  the  death  or  alte- 
ration of  any  feaman,  fuch  lift  to  be  immediately  altered 
accordingly,  and  delivered  to  the  naval  officer,  or  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port  where  the  fhip  may  arrive. 
All  fuch  lifts  to  be  produced,  and  fhewn  to  the  captains 
and  other  officers  of  his  majefty's  navy.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 
§.  3,  4.  For  more  matter  hereon,  fee  our  article  Mari- 
ners. 

Of  Mediterranean  Passes  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

Mediterranean  Passes.  Counterfeiting,  altering,  or 
erafing  them,  or  knowingly  uttering  or  publishing  fuch 
counterfeited,  altered,  or  erafed,  paries,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.     4  Geo.  II.  cap.  itf.  §.  1. 

Of  Merchants  at   the   Custom-House. 

Merchants  put  out  of  their  turns,  without  exprefs  order 
or  approbation  of  the  fuperior  officers,  penalty  double  cofts 
and  damages.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  Ii.  §.  34. 

One  of  the  bills  of  every  entry  inwards  and  outwards  muft, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  colouring  of  ftrangers  goods,  be 
fubfcribed  by  the  Merchant,  his  own  fervant,  factor, 
or  agent,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents  of  every 
parcel  of  fuch  goods,  as  are  med  to  pay  by  the  piece  or 
meafure,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  of  fuch  goods 
as  are  ra>ed  to  pay  by  the  weight.  13  and  14  Car.  11.  c. 
11.  §.  10. 

Cockets,  or  certificates  outwards,  to  be  in  the  Merchant'9 
poiTfffion,  after  he  has  paid  ihe  duty,  till  he  (hips  his  goods, 
and  then  to  be  delivered,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  to 
the  fearchers.  See  rule  25,  at  the  end  of  letter  A.  See 
alfo  latter  end  of  letter  G,  and  ditto  of  S,  and  ditto  of  P. 
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NA  P  LE  S,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  by  far  the  largeft 
ftate  there.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  fide  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tufcan,  on  the 
weft  by  the  Ecdefiaftial  State,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  air,  foil,  &c.  are  extremely  delightful  and  excellent  in 
molt  places,  and  the  country  in  general  is  very  rich,  fertile, 
and  well  watered  with  rivers  and  fpnngs,  which  flow  through 
it  from  both  fides  of  theApennines ;  thefe  rivers  are,  indeed, 
commonly  fo  rapid,  that  they  may  rather  br  called  torrents. 
The  land  produces  excellent  wines,  efpecially  that  emphati- 
cally called  lachrymae  Chrifti.  They  have  likewife  in  leveral 
parts,  plenty  of  corn,  oil,  rice,  .md  pretty  good  pafture ; 
and  the  Neapolitan  horfes  are  in  n<>  Imall  requeft.  Their 
almonds,  olives,  figs,  citron*-,  oranges,  granates,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  are  very  gf,)c  and  in  great  plenty;  and  fo  is 
their  flax,  hemp,  pulfe,  anife,  corianuer,  ..pd  other  feeds. 
The  air  is,  indeed,  in  fome  places,  ekceffively  hot,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ap.  .mines,  where  the  moun- 
tains reflect  the  fun's  heat  with  fuch  vehemences  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  borne  in  the  three  or  four  hot  rhomhs  of  the  year, 
but  the  north  fide  of  them  is  quite  temperate,  healthy,  and 
delightful.  They  are  fometimes  annoyed  with  the  locuft. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  provinces  into  which  this  king- 
dom is  divided,  have  an  advantage  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
For  inftance,  the  air  of  the  hither  principality,  is  fo  ferene 
and  healthy,  that  people  live  in  it  to  a  prodigious  age  ;  and 
the  farther  principality  abounds  in  cattle  more  than  any  other, 
and  all  it's  fruits  are  excellent.  The  Bafilicate  is  famed  for 
it's  fine  fafFron,  honey,  and  wax  ;  Calabria  tor  it's  plenty  of 
good  manna  ;  and  the  hither,  for  corn,  wines,  and  mulber- 
ries, and  the  farther  for  it's  fine  honey  and  beautiful  horfes. 
Otranto  is  faid  to  produce  as  much  oil,  as  would  fupply  all 
Italy.  Molife  abounds  with  fuch  quantity  ofvenifon,  that 
it  fells  cheaper  there  than  beef  or  mutton.  The  territories 
of  Lavoro,  Campania,  and  fome  others,  are  blefled  with  fo 
rich  a  foil,  and  excellent  temperature,  that  they  produce  the 
fame  flowers  twice  a  year.  The  Abruzzo.  efpecially  the  hither, 
befides  being  the  cooleft  part  of  the  kingdom  produces  great 
quantity  of  corn,  wines,  oil,  and  laitron.  The  other  three 
provinces  not  only  come  fhort  of  all  thofe  conveniences  men- 
tioned in  the  reft,  but  have,  moreover,  fome  grievous  difad- 
vantages  peculiar  to  them  :  as  in  the  Capatmate  the  foil  is  dry, 
fandy,and  in  many  places  barren,  and  the  climate  unhealthy  : 
in  Apulia  the  heat  is  fo  exceffive,  and  the  people  and  cattle 
plagued  with  fuch  fwarms  of  venomous  flies,  that  it  is  fcarce 
inhabitable.  In  the  province  of  Bai  i  the  air  is  pretty  tempe- 
rate, but  the  people  are  greatly  infefted  with  fcorpions,  vi 
pers,  and  ferpents,  efpecially  the  tarantula,  which  renders 
their  territory  as  uncomfortable  as  that  of  Apulia. 

Of  the  Commerce  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  is  a 
very  confiderable  trading  city,  and  the  goodr.efs  of  it's  port 
draws  thither  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  {hipping  :  they  are 
daily,  under  the  prefent  reign  of  Don  Carlos,  endeavouring 
to  render  the  fame  more  and  more  grand  and  magnificent : 
it's  principal  trade  confifts  in  divers  forts  of  filk  ftuffs,  raw 
filk,  knit  filk  ftockings  and  waiftcoats,  fuch  whofe  clocks  are 
of  filver  and  gold,  oils  of  various  foits,  fulphur  after  the 
Calabrian  manner,  rofemary  flowers,  annifeed  and  coriander 
feed,  dried  raifins,  raifins  of  Corinth,  figs  and  olives,  tartar, 
foap,  dried  orange  and  citron  peels,  efiences  and  quinteffences 
of  all  kinds. 

The  weight  of  Naples  is  called  rottolo,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
as  that  of  Lucca,  but  of  different  weight. 
J oo  rottoloes  great  weight,  make  a  little  more  than  1S5 
pounds  4  at  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  and  100  rottoloes  fmall 
weight,  make  but  65  -\  pounds  in  thofe  two  cities  ;  fo  that 
100  pounds  in  Pjris  and  Amfterdam,  make  but  54  rottoloes 
great  weight,  and  152  fmall  weight. 

The  canne  is  the  meafure  for  lilk  and  woollen  ftuffs;  the 
canne  is  8  palms,  1 00  Cannes  or  8co  palms  make  3 1 0  ells  of 
Amsterdam,  and  3c  capnes  ly  or  258  palms  I  of  Naples. 
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The  palm  at  Amfterdam  makes  .*-  of  an  ell,  and  four  lines3 

French  royal  meafure,  and  the  canne  thiee  ells  -j-  and  fix  lines 

lefs,  of  the  fame  meafure.        I 

Corn,  and  other  grain,  are  fold  by  the  ca'rro,  of  36  tomoli, 

being  40  rottoloes  great  weight ;  one  carro  and  a  half,  or  54 

tomoli,  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  ducats,  tarins,  and  grains ;  the 

ducat  is  f.^c  tarins,  and  the  tarin  20  grains  :  thus  the  ducaC 

of  the  kingdom   is  100  grains,  and    12  piccioli  the  grain  ; 

there  are  alfo  carlins    lOof  which  make  one  ducat. 

All  bills  of  exchanges  between  Amfterdam  and  Naples  are 

mgociated  by  the  way  of  Leghorn,  Venice,  o'r  Genoa.    The 

pir  of  exchange  with  Genoa  is  118  ducats  per  100  piaftres  of 

eight    rials,  bank  money,  or  four  livres  1  o  (ots  Of  Genoa, 

bank  money,  per  ducat. 

Remarks. 

A  treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded"  at 
Constantinople  the  7th  of  April,  1740.  between  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by 
Chevalier  Finochietti,  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  his  Nea- 
politan majefty  to  the  Porte. 

Art.  I.  All  trade  {hall  be  free  between  the  fubje<£fs  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  it  fhall  be  permitted  to  them  to  trade 
with  the  fame  liberty  and  privileges  as  all  other  allies  in  friend- 
fhip  ;  to  fell  their  merchandizes,  repair  damages  fuftained  by 
their  {hipping  at  fea,  or  other  accidents,  and  purchafe  pro- 
vifions,  &c. 

II.  Our  fubjePs  and  their  fhipping  fhall  pay,  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  3  percent,  at  the  cuftorr  honfe,  as 
well  as  the  ott  er  duties  paid  by  other  powers  ;  and  the  fub- 
jecTs  and  {hips  of  the  fublime  Porte  fhall,  in  our  dominions, 
pay  the  fame  duties,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  of 
other  powers  do. 

III.  Our  minifter  refiding  at  the  Porte  {hall  be  allowed  to 
eftablifh  confuls  in  all  the  ports  and  maritime  places  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  be  granted  all  prerogatives  and  fran- 
chifes  due  to  his  rank,  and  our  confuls  interpreters',  and  thofe 
dependent  on  them,  fhall  have  the  fame  privileges  that  other 
nations  enjoy. 

IV.  In  cafe  of  the  death  of  any  merchant,  or  other  of  our 
fubjefts,  in  what  place  foever  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  his 
effects  fhall  not  be  confifcated,  nor  fhall  any  one  feize  or  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  thereof;  but  the  effects  of  the  deceafed  fhall 
be  remitted  to  our  minifter  or  confuls,  to  be  difpofed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  ;  and,  if  he  died  inteftate, 
to  the  partners  of  the  deceafed  refiding  in  the  fame  place  : 
and,  if  there  be  no  confuls  or  partners  in  the  place,  his  ef- 
fects fhall  be  intrufted  with  the  judge  of  the  place  commonly 
called  the  cadi,  who  fhall  afterwards  remit  the  whole  to  fuch 
perfon  as  our  minifter  at  the  Porte  {hall  appoint,  and  nothing 
fhall  be  paid  to  the  cadi  but  what  is  called  the  refmi  :  the 
fame  fhall  be  pra&ifed  towards  the  trading  fubjedts  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

V.  If  any  drfpute,  or  law-fuit,  happens  between  our  conful 
and  interpreters,  and  the  fum  amounts  to  4000  afpes,  the 
fuit  fhall  not  be  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  the  provinces, 
but  be  referred  to  the  fublime  Porte.  Merchants,  and  other 
of  our  fubjefts,  or  thofe  who  {hall  be  under  our  banner,  who 
have  any  law-fuit?  or  controverfies  with  thofe  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  be  it  on  account  of  the  laic,  purchafe,  or  any  other  ne- 
gociation  of  merchandizes,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon 
fhall  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  judges  :  if  none  of  their 
interpreters  be  prefent,  the  judges  fhall  not  receive  the  infor- 
mation, nor  determine  the  affair  j  and,  if  the  debts  or  fecu- 
rities  are  not  legnlly  proved  by  authentic  vouchers,  the  debtor 
fhall  not  be  molefied.  if  any  differences  happen  between  our 
merchants,  they  {hall  be  examined  and  determined  by  our 
confuls  and  interpreters  according  to  our  law  and  ordinary 
conftitutions.  And  the  like  practice  fhall  be  followed  towards 
the  fubjcdls  and  merchants  of  the  Ottoman  empire  who  may 
relide  in  our  dominions. 

VI.  The  Ottoman  Porte  fhall  be  allowed  to  eftablifh  in  our 
territories  ;,n  attorn?;,'  general,  commonly  called  f.ich  Lender 

for 
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for  the  fecurity  and  protection  of  their  tradingTubjects  who 
(hall  refide  in  our  dominions,  and  he  {hall  dwell  at  our  capi- 
tal ofMeflina. 

VIII.  Pilots,  and  others  fkilful  in  the  art  of  navigation,  be- 
ing in  our  refpective  ports,  fhall  give,  as  foon  as  required,  all 
aid  and  affiftance  to  fhips  that  have  fuffered  by  a  tempeft  ; 
and  the  merchandizes,  fhipwrecks,  and  other  effects,  belong- 
ing to  thofe  that  have  been  caft  away,  {hall  be  intrufted  to 
the  mod  neighbouring  confuls,  to  be  afterwards  reftored  to 
themafters  of  fuch  fhips. 

XIII.  No  perfons,  merchandizes,  or  effects,  belonging  to 
our  fubjects,  or  thofe  under  our  banner  and  protection,  fhall 
be  molefted,  unlefs  they  have  been  engaged  with  the  corfairs, 
enemies  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  inlifted  into  their  fervice  ; 
but  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  pafs  freely  with  their  effects. 
And,  in  cafe  a  fhip  provided  with  our  licence,  happens  to  be 
taken  by  acorfair  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  merchandizes, 
fubjects,  and  effects  fhall  be  reftored. 

XV.  If  any  of  our  fubjects  be  catched  in  a  contraband  trade, 
they  fhall  be  ufed  no  worfe  than  the  fubjects  of  other  nations 
are  upon  the  like  occafions.  Our  merchants  fhall,  in  their 
way  of  traffic,  make  ufe  of  fuch  brokers  as  they  think  fit ; 
and  whofoever  forcibly  interferes  therein,  fhall  be  feverely 
punifhed.  Our  fhips  failing  to  the  fcales  of  the  Levant,  or 
to  the  ports  of  the  Dardanelles,  fhall  not  be  fearched  other- 
wife  than  thofe  of  other  friendly  powers. 

XVI.  Ships  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire  fhall  not  be 
purfued  or  molefted  in  the  fight  of  our  coaftsj  nor  fhall  they 
purfue  or  moleft  thofe  in  friendfhip  with  us. 

XVII.  Thefublime  Porte  fhall  ftr.clly  forbid  all  her  fubjeds, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Dulcigno,  Albany,  or  others,  failing,  from 
committing  any  hoftilities  againft  our  fhips  or  veffels  of  any 
kind  ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  fhall  be  received  as  friends 
in  all  the  fcales  and  ports  of  the  Levant ;  and  thofe  nations 
fhall  be  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  our  dominions. 

The  fublime  Porte  (hall  communicate  thefe  articles  to  the  re- 
gencies of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  and  they  fhall  take 
all  proper  meafures  to  regulate  a  free  and  unmolelled  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  our  kingdoms ;  and  there  fhall 
be  fent,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  as  of  ours,  a  mini- 
fter,  who  fhall  jointly  treat  upon  the  plan  of  the  prefent  ar- 
ticles. 

XVIII.  It  fhall  not  be  permitted,  in  time  of  war,  to  arm  fo- 
reign veffels  in  the  refpective  ports  of  the  contracting  powers, 
nor  any  privateers  to  take  out  commiffions  to  ferve  under 
the  banner  of  the  enemy.  In  cafe  one  of  thefe  veffels  are 
taken,  the  commander,  as  an  example  to  others,  fhall  be 
hanged  at  the  maft  of  his  fhip,  which  alfo  fhall  be  good  prize, 
with  all  her  effects,  and  the  failors  fhall  be  enflaved. 
Neither  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting  potentates 
fhall  grant  commiffions  but  to  their  own  fubjects,  or  to  thofe 
who  are  fettled  in  their  ftates. 

XIX.  Our  minifter  and  confuls  fhall  be  allowed  to  demand 
the  ordinary  duty  of  confulage  on  all  the  merchandizes  which 
pay  the  duty  of  cuftom,  and  which  are  imported  under  our 
banner,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  demanded  on  the  part  of 
other  friendly  powers ;  nor  fhall  our  fubjects  be  hindered  from 
loading  merchandizes  on  board  their  fhips,  except,  neverthe- 
lefs,  powder  for  cannon,  arms,  and  other  contraband  goods. 

XX.  The  fale  and  purchafe  of  merchandizes  fhall  be  carried 
on  by  our  fubjects,  and  thofe  who  are  under  our  protection, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  powers  in  friendfhip  do. 
They  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  ufe  other  monies  than  thofe 
which  are  geneially  current,  nor  fhall  any  duty  but  what  is 
common  be  required  on  the  exportation  of  monies. 

XXI.  Any  fhip  loaded  and  ready  to  depart,  fhall  not  be  de- 
tained on  account  of  any  intended  law-fuit,  but  the  difpute 
fhall  be  determined  without  delay  by  the  conful. 

Our  fubjects  fhall  be  treated  in  all  cafes  expreffed,  or  other- 
wife,  in  this  treaty,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  all  other 
nations  in  friendfhip  with  the  Porte. 

If  we  cannot  prevent  the  veffels  of  Malta,  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Genoefe,  and  thofe  of  the  Inquifition  of  Spain,  with  com- 
miffion  from  his  Catholic  majefty,  from  failing  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, we  will  give  advice  thereof  to  the  Porte  by  writing, 
that  they  may  take  their  meafures  in  conformity.  This  ar- 
ticle fhall  be  inferted  in  the  treaty.    See  Levant  Trade. 

Of  Sicily  in  particular  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Sicily,  the  largeft  of  the  Italian  iflands,  is  fituate  between  12 
and  16  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  37  and  39  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  being  about  170  miles  Ions*,  and  IOO 
broad.  It  lies  in  a  warm,  but  plcafant  and  healthful  cli- 
mate. It  is  feparated  from  Calabria  in  Italy  only  by  the 
ftraight  or  faro  of  Meffina,  which  is  not  feven  miles  over  in 
the  narroweft  part  ;  but  from  Meffina  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
to  Reggio  on  the  continent,  which  is  the  ufual  paffage,  it 
may  be  12  or  15  miles  over.  The  country  is  divided  into 
mountains  and  vallies,  in  which  thcrre  are  abundance  of  (brings 
and  rivulets,  that  make  both  hills  and  vallies  exceeding  fruit- 
ful, and  which  occafioned  it's  being  called  the  granary  of 
Rome.  The  produce  of  the  if]  ad  is  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk, 
and  excellent  fruits,' of  which  they  export  great  quantities, 
but  chiefly  in    foreign  bottoms ;  their  prefent  monarch,   of 


French  extraction,  applies  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to 
increafe  their  fhipping  and  foreign  commerce,  and  has  opened 
a  trade  with  Turkey,  which  they  never  had  before,  bein?, 
like  the  Spaniards,  perpetual  enemies  to  the  Turkifh  empire. 
Mount  /Etna  in  this  ifland  is  a  vulcano,  which,  by  it's  fiery 
eruptions  and  earthquakes,  has  overturned  feveral  of  their 
cities,  particularly  thofe  of  Syracufe  and  Catania,  on  the 
eaftem  coaft  of  the  ifland.  This  mountain  is  fo  high,  that  it 
is  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  fnow  towards  the  top,  great 
part  of  the  year  ;  but,  advancing  a  little  further,  we  come  to 
the  grand  vulcano,  from  whence  there  iffues  flame  and  fmoak. 
This  is  a  bafon,  or  cavity,  about  fix  miles  in  circumference, 
the  fides  whereof  are  incrufted  with  fulphur,  from  whence 
there  fometimes  iffues  a  pure  flame;  and  the  noife  of  this 
burning  pit  is  inconceivably  dreadful.  This  hill  is  much 
larger  than  mount  Vefuvius  in  Naples,  viz.  about  70  miles 
in  circumference  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  eruptions  from  it 
have  been  more  frequent  and  more  terrible  than  thofe  of  Ve- 
fuvius. The  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  this  ifland,  was 
anciently  called  Sicily ;  whereupon  Don  Carlos  has  revived  the 
former  name,  and  ftiles  himfelf  kino;  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Messina  is  the  greateft  trading  city  in  all  Sicily;  the  great 
trade  carried  on  there  in  filk,  and  the  good  fituation  of  it's 
port  for  all  fhipping  from  the  Levant,  draws  thither  a 
great  number  of  foreigners,  which  makes  the  trade  fk  urifti. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  it's  lofing  it's  reputation,  when 
it  pafied  under  new  dominion,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  the  manufactures  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  eftablifhcd  at 
Turin,  and  in  feveral  places  of  his  ancient  territories,  excited 
thejealoufy  of  the  workmen  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  and  was 
prejudicial  to  the  fale  of  their  fineft  fluffs. 
But  the  revolutions  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the  Spaniards  in- 
vafion  thereof  in  17 17,  and  which  afterwards,  by  the  ceffion 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  palled  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  drew  the  foreign  trade  to  Sicily,  which  was  yielded 
to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Raftadt. 
Sicily  changed  mafters  again  in  the  year  1735,  in  favour  of 
Don  Carlos,  his  prefent  Neapolitan  majefty,  the  fon  of  Phi- 
lip. V.  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  trade  of  this  ifland  has  greatly 
flourifhed  under  his  fovereignty. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  filk  manufacturers  dwell  in  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Meffina,  which  fpreads  itfelf  along  the  fea  coaft,  on 
the  fide  of  the  faro;  and  there  is  a  very  fpacious  place,  encom- 
paffed  with  workhoufes,  for  theorganzine  filk,  which  is  a  very 
eftimable  branch  of  that  manufacture. 

The  Genoefe,  Florentines,  and  Lucafians,  are  chiefly  mafters 
of  the  whole  filk  trade  of  Meffina,  which  draws  foreigners 
there  in  great  numbers. 

Another  difadvantage  to  foreigners  attending  this  commerce, 
is,  that  the  Meffinians  are  principally  their  own  factors,  and 
will  not  fuffer,  as  is  done  at  other  places,  ftrangers  to  fettle- 
there  for  that  purpofe  ;  there  are,  notwithftanding,  fome 
French  and  Englifh  families,  and  thofe  of  other  nations,  who 
have  houfes  of  trade  among  them. 

The  trade  in  linens  of  all  forts,  both  for  apparel  and  the 
table,  imported,  is  very  extenfive,  and  carried  on  with  great 
facility  for  credit,  the  Italians  having  firft  introduced  the  cu- 
ftom of  trading  generally  on  credit,  at  two,  three,  or  fix 
months  for  their  imports,  but  fell  their  own  goods  for  ready 
money. 

The  payments  for  filk,  and  other  merchandizes,  is  commonly 
made  in  Spanifh  rials,  brought  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Leg- 
horn. 

When  the  merchants  do  not  chufe  to  rifque  fpecie  by  fea, 
they  may  take  bills  of  exchange  for  Meffina  and  Palermo, 
where  you  may  eafily  draw  for  the  fair  of  Novi  in  Genoa, 
with  little  difadvantage  ;  you  may  likewife  occafionally  remit 
from  Lyons  to  Novi,  with  fome  profit. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  city  of  Palermo  confifts  in  filk  and 
filk  manufactories,  crude  fulphur,  tartar,  and  fine  fponges ; 
a  great  quantity  of  wheat  alfo  comes  from  thence,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Sicily  ;  from  whence  Marfeilles,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  cities  of  Italy  fupply  themfelves. 
There  comes  from  hence  likewife  a  great  quantity  of  manna. 
The  rottolo  is  the  weight  of  Palermo;  it  is  of  two  forts,  the 
fmall  and  the  great  weight;  IOO  rottoloes  great  weight  make 
141  pounds -f-  of  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  and  IOO  rottoloes 
fmall  weight  make  only  65  pounds  of  the  fame  cities. 
The  canne  is  their  long  meafure.  It  is  divided  into  8  palms  ; 
they  meafure  filks  arid  cloths  indifferently  therewith,  which 
is  not  very  cuftomary  in  Italy  :  1 00  Cannes  of  Palermo  make 
287  ells  |.  of  Amfterdam,  and  100  ells  of  Amflerdam  make 
33  Cannes  -?T  of  Palermo. 

There  are  three  meafures  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  falme, 
the  tomolo,  and  the   mandilo  ;    16  tomoli  make  the  falme, 
and  4  mandiloes  the  tomolo. 
10  Salmes  i  T 

1 1 7  Tomoli  A      v  make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.     Savary. 
685  Mandiloes  |  J 

A  new  memoir  upon  the  general  trade  of  Sicily,  from  Savary. 

Their  accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in  ounces,  tarins,  and  grains; 
an  ounce  is  worth  30  tarins,  and  the  tarin  20  grains :  belides, 

there 
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there  is  a  crown  confiding  of  i»  tarins,  or  two  crowns  and 
$>  half,  which  make  an  ounce.  .  " 

Formerly,  the  ounce  was  imaginary,  neverthelefs,  while  the 
Ge. mans  were  matters  of  that  kingdom,  they  coined  both 
filver  and  gold  money,  and  the  gold  coin  is  current  under 
the  prefent  government. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  weight  in  Sicily,  the  great  and  (mail 
weight,  both  of  which  are  called  cantarre  :  the  cantarre  is 
condoled  of  100  rottoloes ;  the  great  weight  is  of  33  ounces ; 
each  rottolo  of  the  fmall  weight  has  but  30  ounces,  which 
makes  a  difference  of  10  per  100  ;  they  reckon  100  rotto- 
loes or  cantarres  fmall  weight,  to  a  little  lefs  than  200  pounds 
of  Marfeilles  weight. 

There  is  befides  the  pound,  which  iscompofedof  12  ounces; 
fo  that  two  ounces  and  a  half,  make  one  rottolo  fmall  weight, 
pr  two  pounds  1  make  the  rottolo  great  weight. 
Their  merchandizes  commonly  are  Cold  by  the  rottolo,  and 
very  little  by  the  pound,  among  which  are  filk  and  fome  fine 
drugs.  Thofe  which  are  fold  by  the  great  weight  are  all 
forts  of  fait  fifli,  cheefe,  and  fruits  :  there  are  neverthelefs 
fome  little  towns,  where  the  fmall  weight  only  is  ufed. 
The  following  coins  are  current  in  Sicily,  befides  thofe  of  fo- 
reign countries,  viz. 

All  Portugal  money  :  alfo  the  Spanifh  pifiole  is  worth  45  ta- 
rins,  or  one  ounce  and  a  half;  the  old  French  piftole,  and 
that  of  Savoy,  is  worth  one  ounce  and  14  tarins,  or  44  ta- 
rins.  The  French  piftole  d'or  fol,  is  worth  one  ounce  23 
tarins,  and  10  grains. 

The  Venetian  fequin  rupee  being  full  weight,  is  worth  26 
tarins,  according  to  the  order  of  the  king;  neverthelefs,  there 
is  always  an  agio  more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  wanted,  which 
never  advances  tieyond  26  tarins  and  a  half.  The  other  Ve- 
netian fequins  are  worth  26  tarins,  for  which  there  is  very 
feidom  an  agio.  They  take  fometimes  the  Genoefe  fequins 
for  24  tarins,  though  they  make  fome  difficulty. 
TheFlorentinea  nd  Hungarian  fequins  are  alfo  current  there, 
and  are  worth  25  tarins ;  very  few_  of  the  firft  are  feen  there, 
becaufe  there  is  fome  lofs  in  their  importation. 
The  genouines  are  worth  17  tarins,  the  ducaton  14  tarins  8 
grains,  the  philippes  12  tarins  16  grains,  the  lenternines  12 
tarins,  the  rofe  piaftres  11  tarins  and  a  half,  the  fevillanes 
12  tarins. 

All  the  coins  are  weighed,  and  they  pay  what  they  are  de- 
ficient, viz.  7  grains  for  a  piftole  that  wants  a  grain,  and  fo 
in  proportion  ;  obferving,  that  if  they  are  too  light  by  12  or 
15  grains,  they  are  not  paffable.  It  is  the  fame  for  filver 
coins,  and  they  pay  a  grain  for  every  two  grains  deficiency, 
but  they  generally  refute  to  take  them  when  they  are  not 
full  weight, 

Of  the  Measures  of  Sicily. 
Corn  is  meafured  by  falmes,  the  fame  as  barley,  large  and 
fmall  beans,  peafe,  and  fmall  nuts.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
falmes,  the  general  falme,  and  the  great  falme,  which  differ 
from  one  another  ^;  fothat  one  great  falme  makes  1  and  |.  of 
the  general  falme;  neverthelefs,  when  it  is  fpoken  of  falmes 
principally  for  corn,  it  is  always  understood  the  general  falme, 
and  if  of  the  great  falme  it  is  explained  ;  all  pulfe  is  fold  by 
great  falmes.  The  general  falme  makes  1  and  |,  or  100 
general  falmes  make  175  charge  at  Marfeilles. 
Oil  is  meafured  by  caffis,  which  weigh  commonly  12  rotol- 
loes  J.  great  weight,  and  5  caffis  and  ±  make  the  millerolleof 
Marfeilles.  There  are  fome  places  where  it  is  fold  by  the 
cantarre,  and  prices  are  fixed  in  proportion. 
Wine  is  meafured  by  the  falme,  but  there  are  falmes  of  dif- 
ferent qualities :  the  falme  of  Meffina  holds  126  meafures, 
which  are  called  cartouches,  and  weigh  from  22  to  24  ounces. 
That  of  Syracufa  differs  |,  fo  that  1  falme  and  -i.  of  Syracufe 
makes  1  falrr.e  of  Meffina.  There  are  fome  other  different 
falmes,  neverthelefs  thefe  two  falmes  arc  made  ufe  of,  in  cafe 
of  exportation,  which  commonly  is  done  from  Mafcali,  Me- 
lazzo,  Syracufe,  or  the  Faro  of  Meffina,  which  are  the 
places  where  they  load*  and  the  meafure  is  different  only  at 
Syracufe. 

All  the  cloths,  filks,  and  linen,  ai'e  meafured  by  the  canne 
of  8  pans,  each  pan  making  10  inches  and  2  lines:  the 
French  ell  makes  4  pans  and  i-,  and  3  Holland  ells  make  a 
little  lefs  than  one  canne  of  Sicily. 

Remarks. 

The  balance  in  Italy  is  thought  to  concern  the  interefts  of 
Great-Britain ;  [fee  the  article  Mediterranean]  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  fhewn  ajuft  and  laudable  regard;  and, 
indeed,  diftance  in  this  refpe<9t  is  of  little  confequence,  more 
efpecially  to  a  maritime  power.  Our  commerce  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  in  the  Levant,  is  of  very  high  importance, 
and  we  cannot  but  be  fenfible,  that  whatever  alterations  have 
been  felt  in  the  Italian  balance,  have  likewife  affected  thofe 
branches  of  our  commerce  in  a  very  fenfible  degree  ;  fo  that 
whatever  fteps  we  have  taken,  either  during  the  continuance 
of  peace  by  negociation,  or  in  time  of  war,  by  fuppprting 
the  only  prince  in  Italy,  who  declared  for  the  common  caufe, 
and  was  true  to  his  own  interefts,  which  were  likewife  ours, 
were  right  and  juft  meafures,  and  have  no  dpubj  left  thofe 
Yol.  II. 
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Jmpreflions,  which  ve  hope  iviJI  never  be  effaced  by  any  |rtj 
■rr  intrigues  whatever, 

The  injuries  our  merchants  not  long  fince  fuflained,  and  the 
great  infult  offered  to  the  nation  by  the  corfairs  of  Barbary,  - 
will  not  allow  us  to  doubt,  that  it  is  our  true  intereft  to  keep 
the  Italian  ftates  firmly  united  to  us,  that  when  occafion  re- 
quires, they  may  affprd  us  all  the  conveniences  in  their 
power  towards  chaftizing  thefe  infidel  ftates,  as  our  ufing 
vigorous  meafures  in  fuch  cafes,  and  fending  a  powerful  fleet 
occasionally  into  the  Mediterranean,  will  contribute  nor  4 
little  to  make  us  refptdted  by  the  Italian  potentates,  as  well 
as  to  obtain  juftice  from  thofe  pyratical  governments,  which} 
is  a  thing  fcarce  to  be  expedted  from  milde;-  meafures.  See 
the  article  Morocco. 

In  the  Sp.mifh  war,  in  the  year  1742,  the  Neapolitans  ex- 
perienced the  weight  of  the  naval  power  of  Great-Britain. 
The  behaviour  of  France  in  protecting  the  Spanifh  fleet  oc- 
cafioned  us  to  take  every  advantage  we  were  able.  The  king 
of  Naples  had  then  joined  his  father's  troops  with  his  forces, 
which  amounted  to  20,000  men,  2nd  they  were,  in  every 
refpedt,  in  much  better  condition  than  thofe  of  Spain.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  at.  this  time  to  oblige 
the  king  of  Naples  to  adhere  ftridlly  to  that  neutrality  which 
he  profeffed.  For  this  purpofe,  admiral  Matthews  dif- 
patched  captain  Martin,  as  commodore,  with  a  fquadron  of 
(hips,  with  bomb-veffels,  and  tenders,  to  the  bay  of  Naples, 
with  a  meffage  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  importing,  that 
his  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  majefty,  having  violated  his  neu- 
trality by  joining  his  forces  with  the  declared  enemies  of 
Great-Britain,  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  with  whom  his  Britannic  majefty  was  in  alliance, 
he,  the  commodore,  was  fent  to  require  the  king  of  Sicily, 
not  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  acting  in  conjunction 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  but  to  promife,  in  writing,  not  to  give 
them  any  further  affiftance  in  any  refpedt  ;  adding,  that  if 
his  Sicilian  majefty  fhould  delay  giving  the  propofed  fatif-r 
faction,  he  had  orders  to  bombard  Naples. — Bui"  the  court 
of  Naples  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  fpirited  de- 
mands of  the  Britifh  court.  For  it  is  incredible,  into  what 
a  confternation  our  fleet  threw  the  capital  of  that  monarch. 
The  hiftory,  perhaps,  of  no  country  can  parallel  the  quick- 
nefs,  the  decilion,  and  the  importance  of  this  expedition, 
which  was  undertaken  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  force,  againft 
a  powerful  prince,  fitting  in  his  capital,  and  furrounded  by 
300,000  fubjedts.  It  is  an  illuftrious  proof,  how  unavailing 
the  pride  of  the  fineft  city  in  the  world,  is  againft  the  very 
frown  of  a  people  that  has  the  command  of  the  fea.  See 
Naval  Power,  and  Sea  British. 
NATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTSHIP. 

Under  the  articles  Accountantship,  Banking,  Deb- 
tor  and  Creditor,  Ledger,  Mercantile  Account- 
antship, I  have  endeavoured  naturally  to  introduce  the 
reader  into  this  ufeful  art,  by  reprefenting  the  fame  in  va- 
riety of  familiar  lights,  with  a  view  to  fhew  him  how  it  was 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs,  from  the  moft  diflinguilh- 
ed  merchant  and  tradefman,  to  the  private  gentleman  and 
greateft  nobleman. 

If  what  we  have  faid  under  the  feveral  heads  enumerated  be 
duly  attended  to,  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  no  gentle- 
man of  diftindtion  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  what  may 
further  be  faid,  in  relation  to  the  beft  method  of  keeping  the 
Accounts  of  the  Nation,  the  fureft  way  of  unravel- 
ling any  accounts  of  this  nature,  and  difcerning  every  kind 
of  mifapplication  of  the  public  money,  and  every  defigned 
mifconftrudtion  of  acts  of  parliament,  in  order  to  alienate 
the  national  funds  from  the  real  defign  of  their  primitive 
eftablifhment,  and  thereby  to  occafion  fuch  alteration  in  thofe 
funds,  that  has  defeated,  or  may  hereafter  defeat  any  the 
moft  wife  and  upright  intentions  of  the  legiflatureto  maintain; 
the  public  credit,  and  honourably  todifcharge  the  public  debts. 
Nothing  can  more  apparently  fhew  the  neceility  of  fomething 
of  this  kind,  than  the  great  debates  for  many  years  together, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Welpole,  afterwards  lord 
Orford,more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  other  purpofes  than  the  redemption  of 
the  principal  money-debt ;  for,  had  the  primitive  fenfeof  the 
adts  of  parliament  been  immediately  fignificaptly  explained, 
in  the  adjuftment,  regulation,  and  ftating  the  public  ac- 
counts of  the  nation,  there  could  not  have  been  a  poflibility 
of  miftaking  the  original  meaning  of  the  adts  of  pailiament  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  fupreme  excellency  of  the  art  of  accountant- 
fhip,  that  if  the  MowtY  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  juftly 
and  faithfully  ftated  i;i  the  Public  Accounts,  according 
to  the  true  and  folid  principles  of  that  art,  I  will  prefume  to 
fay  that  nofuch-like  intemperate  debates  could  ever  happen 
as  then  did,  the  natural  and  priftine  caufe  of  the  rife  and  efta- 
blifhment of  any  fund  could  never  be  miftaken,  and  no  party 
feuds  and  animofities  take  place  among  our  reprefentatives, 
in  their  deliberations  upon  the  nature  of  the  funds,  and  the 
ufes  and  application  thereof  at  all  times,  and  upon  a)l  cccafions. 
And  how  this  may  be  done,  I  intend  one  day  to  (hew,  and 
to  do  myfelf  the  honour  mlift  humbly  to  fubmit  a  New 
Scheme  of    National   Accountantship',  to   ihe  con- 
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fideratictl   oF  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons.     For  the 
prefent  I   fhall  only  refer  to  the  article  Revenue  [Public 
Revenue]. 
fa  A  V  A  L  A  F  F  A I R  S.  Not  only  the  prefetvation  of  that  fhare 
of  commerce  we   poffefs,  but  it's  future  advancement,  de- 
pend on  the  good  condition  and   the  wife  regulation  of  our 
tiaVal  affairs,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  very  being  of  Great- 
Britain  as  an  independent  empire  and  a  free  people,  depend 
upon  the  conftant  fuperiority  of  it's  maritime  power. — We 
fhould  be  held  inexcufable,  therefore,  if  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  we  paffed  over  an  article  of  fuch  high  concernment  to 
the  interefts  of  commerce. 

Whoever  would  befully  informed  concerning  thS  figure  which 
England  has  made  in  all  ages  in  maritime  affairs,  may  find 
abundance  of  curious  matter  in  Selden's  Mare  Claufum,  and 
from  his  time  to  ours,  we  may  trace  a  feries  of  facts,  in  Le- 
diard's  or  Burchet's  Naval  Hiftories.  I  fhall  take  notice  of 
tWo  remarkable  periods  of  our  ancient  maritime  ftory,  be- 
caufe  fome  ufeful  obfervations  may  be  made  in  comparing 
them,  both  with  other  nations  and  with  ourfelves,  in  our 
prefent  fltuations. 

We  are  told  that  Edgar,  king  of  this  iflarid,  had  four  thou- 
fand  fhips ;  by  the  terror  of  which  he  fubdued  Norway,  Den- 
mark, all  the  illands  of  the  ocean,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
Ireland.  Thefe  inftances  of  his  power,  are  fpecified  in  a 
record  *  cited  by  that  great  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the 
preface  to  his  fourth  Report.  This  monarch  made  a  naval 
progrefs  yearly  round  this  ifland,  and  once  took  it  in  his  head 
to  caufe  eight  conquered  kings  to  roW  his  barge  on  the  river 
Dec.  But  it  feems  that  fome  of  his  fuccellbrs  have  had 
fuch  minifters,  as  either  neglected  to  keep  our  fleets  in  re- 
pair, or  were  afraid  to  make  ufe  of  them  :  for,  at  feveral 
periods  of  time,  fince  the  days  of  king  Edgar,  we  find  that 
this  kingdom  has  been  miferably  infulted  on  the  feas,  and 
even  fuccefsfully  invaded  by  other  nations. 

*  Altitonantis  Dei  largiflua  clementia,"qul  eft  rex  regum  & 
dominus  dominantium,  ego  Edgarus  Anglorum  Bafileus, 
omniumqueinfularum  oceani  qua;  Britanniam  circumjacent, 
cun&arumque  nationem  quas  infra  eum  inciuduntur.  Jm- 
perator  &  dominus,  gratias  ego  ipfi  Deo  omnipotenti  regi 
meo,  qui  meum  imperium  fie  ampliavit  &  exaltavit  fuper 
regnum  patrum  meorum  qui  licet  monarchiam  totius  An- 
gliae  adepti  funt  a  tempore  Athelftani,  qui  primus  regum 
Anglorum  omncs  naciohes,  quas  Britanniam  incolunt  fibi 
armis  fubegit  nullus  tamen  eorum  ultra  fines  imperium 
fuum  dilatare  aggreffus  eft,  mihi  tamen  conceiTit  propitia 
divinitas  cum  Anglorum  imperio,  omnia  regna  infularum 
oceani  cum  fuis  ferociffimis  regibus  ufque  Norvegiam,  max- 
imamque  partem  Hibernia;cum  fua  nobiliffimacivitate  de 
Dublina  Anglorum  regno  fubjugare.  Pref.  to  4th.  Co.  See 
alfo  Rapin's  Hiitory  of  England,  in  the  life  of  Edgar. 

The  Britifh  Neptune  flept,  or  flumbered,  moft  part  of  the 
time,  from  the  reign  of  king  Edgar,  to  that  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth :  in  her  days  he  fprung  up  with  vigour,  beino-  rouzed 
by  Spain,  which  was  then  the  greateft  maritime  power  on 
earth.  From  queen  Elizabeth  to  our  time,  our  naval  ftrength 
has  gradually  increafed,  infomuch  that  at  this  day,  the  Spanifh 
fleets  oppofed  to  ours,  would  make  a  very  contemptible  figure 
on  the  ocean  :  we  now  have  it  in  our  power  to  lord  it  over 
the  watery  world.  It  may  be  worth  our  enquiry,  to  know 
how  thefe  fluctuations  have  happened  in  the  dominion  of  the 
feas. 

The  tafks  and  courfe  of  life  of  feafaring  men  are  not  to  be 
learned  in  an  inftant ;  their  employment  is  a  laborious  and 
dextrous  employment,  to  be  acquired  only  by  application  and 
induftry.  Money  will  buy  all  naval  ftores  except  mariners, 
but  unlefs  a  fucceffion  of  them  be  preferved,  no  wealth  will 
be  able  to  purchafe  them.  The  fureft,  the  cheapeft,  we  may 
juftly  fay,  the  only  profitable  method  of  fupporting  fuch  a 
fucceffion,  is  to  have  perpetual  occafion  for  a  multitude  of 
feamen  in  a  courfe  of  foreign  traffic.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  Edgar's  amazing  power  at  fea  was,  for  the  moft  part, 
owing  to  his  own  great  genius,  attended  with  indefatigable 
endeavours  in  training  up,  and  year  by  year  augmenting  the 
number  of  his  mariners ;  for  in  thofe  days,  England  had  no 
great  fhare  of  foreign  commerce,  people  generally  content- 
ing themfelves  with  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  their 
native  country.  This  great  prince  muft,  therefore,  have 
gnevoufly  oppreffed  his  vaffals  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  fo 
great  an  armament ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  dwindled  in 
fucceeding  reigns,  becaufe  it  had  not  that  folid  aliment, 
trade,  tonourifh  it. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  caufed  their  {hip- 
ping to  increafe  beyond  all  their  neighbours.;  they  had  occa- 
fion in  their  beginning  there,  for  great  numbers  of  tranfports, 
to  carry  not  only  men,  but  alfo  horfes  and  other  cattle,  and 
ftores  of  every  kind,  to  their  new  conquefts.  Add  to  which 
that  '"icily,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  belonged  to  them  at  that 
time.  The  communication  with  thefe  laft-mentioned  places 
was  by  fea,  fothat  they  had  a  confiderable  part  in  the  increafe 
of  the  Spanifh  naval  power.  In  this  flourifhing  condition 
they  continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  long  reigns  of  their 
Philip  the  lid,  and  of  our  Elizabeth.     She  had  not   a  fleet 
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able  to  give   their    armada  battle  :  her    fhips,  indeed,  were 
light  and  nimble,  the  Spanifh,  though  larger  and  more  nu-    i 
merous,  were  unwieldy  ;  therefore  the  lighter  veffels   being    j 
in   no    danger    of  a  chafe,  fought   or  flood  off  as   they  fa\y 
occafion.     But  this  advantage  would  not  have  been  fufficient 
if  Providence  had  not  interpofed  a  tempeft  for  the  protection 
of  England. 

The  queen  knew  to  What  caufes  file  owed  her  danger  and  her 
deliverance,  and  became  more  attentive  than  ever  to  plant 
colonies  in  America.  Death  prevented  her  from  executing 
her  great  defigns  ;  but  fome  of  her  belt  and  wifeft  fubjects° 
and  moft  gallant  feamen,  had  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  plan! 
and  laid  it  fo  nearly  to  their  hearts,  that  what  the  had  intend- 
ed in  the  fettlement  of  Virginia,  was  in  a  good  meafure  ef- 
fected in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Ift,  though  the  under- 
taking was  a  great  f  difficulty  upon  his  timorous  councils 
becaufe  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  he  flood  in  fervile  awe  did 
not  approve  of  it.  But  his  fhame,  with  much  debate,  barelv 
got  the  better  of  his  fears,  and  that  mine  of  treafure  was 
opened  to  Great-Britain. 

t  See  a  Short  Collection  of  the  moft  remarkable  pan"agesfrorn 
the  original  to  the  diflblutionof  the  Virginia  company. 

This,  with  what  elfe  has  fince  been  executed  in  favour  of 
England,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands  of  that 
new  world,  has  added  fuch  a  weight  of  maritime  force  to 
the  natural  ftrength,  which  we  owe  to  our  fituation,  that 
we  are  able,  by  wife  management,  to  give  law  to  the  ocean. 
Spain  indeed,  has  greater  countries  and  more  fubjects  iri 
America,  than  we  have,  and  yet  does  not  navigate  in  that 
trade  a  tenth  part  of  the  {hipping  that  we  do.  By  a  lucky 
kind  of  poverty,  our  dominions  there  have  no  mines  of  gold 
or  filver :  we  muft  be,  and  ought  to  be,  contented  to  deal 
in  rum,  fugar,  rice,  tobacco,  horfes,  beef,  corn,  fifh,  lumber, 
and  other  commodities  that  require  great  ftowage;  the  per- 
petual carriages  of  thefe,  employ  above  100,000  tons  of 
{hipping.  The  value  of  5000 1.  in  thefe.  wares  loads  a  vef- 
fel,  which  in  the  Spanifh  trade  would  be  freighted  home- 
ward with  half  a  million  of  pounds  fterlina;. 
Thus  has  the  Almighty  placed  the  true  riches  of  this  earth  on 
the  furface  of  it,  our  fugars,  rice,  and  tobacco,  &c.  are 
more  real  and  permanent  wealth,  than  their  richeft  minerals. 
They  are  wealth,  which  create  a  power  to  defend  our  pof- 
feffion  of  them:  and,  without  a. fufficient  force  to  defend 
that,  the  poffeffion  of  all  wealth  is  precarious.  Should  not 
Great-Britain,  therefore,  be  ever  attentive  to  the  true  inte- 
reft  of  our  American  plantations?  Will  not  fuch  meafures 
prove  an  eternal  increafe  to  the  tonnage  of  Britifh  fhipping? 
See  British  America. 

The  Dutch  were  efteemed  all  the  laft  century,  the  only 
match  for  England  on  the  feas ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of  their 
ftrength  was  merely  artificial,  it  fubfides  like  the  vivacity  of 
a  wretch,  who  has  raifed  his  fpirits  with  a  dofe  of  opium. 
Commerce,  and  that  wealth  and  power  which  attend  it, 
may  be  either  abfolutely  in  the  power  of  a  ftate  or  empire! 
confidered  in  and  by  itfelf,  without  regard  to  it's  neighbours! 
which  we  call  natural  wealth,  power  and  commerce;  or 
they  may  depend  upon  treaties  with  other  ftates,or  beowin* 
to  their  connivance,  which,  pro  tempore,  amount  to  a  tacit 
agreement:  thefe  latter  fpecies  may  be  called  technical  wealth, 
&c.  Such  was  the  fifhery  of  the  Dutch,  which  they  en- 
joyed by  the  inaaivity  of  fome  of  our  Englifh  kings :  and 
.  this  muft  decline  of  courfe,  if  we  vigorously  fupport  our 
fifhenes  of  every  fort,  becaufe  of  our  fuperior  treafures  of 
this  kind  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  on  our  own 
coafts.  Another  branch  of  their  artificial  ftrength  was,  that 
by  the  indolence  of  all  nations,  they  were  for  a  time  the 
carriers  of  theuniverfe  :  but  the  world  is  grown  wifer,  other 
nations  begin  to  work  for  themfelves;  and  the  Netherlands 
will  fadly  find,  that  this  temporary  fund  of  ftrength  muft  alfo 
fail  them.  Their  only  natural  foreign  wealth  and  ftren<nh  is 
their  Eaft-India  trade;  part  of  this  is  truly  their  ownt  be- 
caufe the  land  that  produces  fpice  is  in  their  poffeffion  :  but 
when  the  two  former  branches  {hall  be  cut  off,  they  will  find 
that  poffeffion  every  day  more  and  more  precarious. 
Thus  the  Britifh  empire  has  a  natural  wealth  in  itfelf,  and  in 
it  s  dependent  members,  but  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  paft, 
enjoyed  an  adventitious,  or  artificial  traffic.  We  have  been 
employed  by  all  the  world  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  but 
other  nations  have  begun  of  late  to  clothe  themfelves  and 
their  neighbours  too.  It  is  a  fond  fancy  in  us  to  imagine, 
that  there  are  no  fleecy  fheep  in  the  world  but  our  own,  or 
that  the  reft  of  mankind  will  not  learn  the  myftery  of  work- 
ing in  wool. 

We  feel  this  trade  decreafing  daily,  and  yet  there  are  thofe 
among  us,  who  would  argue  againft  demonftration.  But 
when  they  hope,  by  any  laws  of  Great-Britain  to  hinder  fo- 
reign nations  from  falling  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  they 
may  as  well  fohcit  an  aft  of  parliament  to  prevent  their  grafs 
to  grow,  and  to  intercept  their  fun-fhine.  We  will  con- 
sider one  objection  before  I  leave  this  point,  becaufe  fome 
imagine  that  we  are  fecure  in  this  trade,  againft  the  endea- 
vours of  all  foreigners:  fay  they,  we  make  better  goods  than 
cart  be  made  with  any  foreign  wool,  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 

ours. 
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burs.  Be  it  fo.  But  then,  docs  our  great  wealth  and  in- 
come by  that  trade  confift  only  in  our  fine  ft  goods  ?  Have  not 
the  Englifll  merchants  complained,  that  Ireland  Has  under- 
bid us°in  coarfe  goods  at  Lifbon  ;  that  becaufe  their  wares 
are  coarfe,  they  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  therefore  they  have  a 
ready  market,  while  ours,  that  are  finer,  but  dearer,.may  rot 
in  the  warehoufe  ?  What  fays  our  Ruflia  Company?  Has  not 
Pruflia  fupplanted  us  in  the  clothing  of  the  Mufcovite  army  ? 
Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  France,  if  they  confult  what  I  have  faid, 
under  the  article  France?  We  have  Cent  armed  (loops  to 
check  the  Irifh,  but  who  will  reftrain  the  French,  Germans, 
and  Pruffians?  The  multitude  don'c  much  value  the  finenefs 
of  their  garments,  they  only  defire  to  be  warm ;  it  is  the 
cloathin^of  the  millions  that  produces  miillions  of  money, 
aid  this  is   what  other  countries  will  certainly  have  their 

fhare  in. 

Is  not  this  a  time  to  caft  our  eyes  upon  our  natural  wealth, 
and  to  augment  it  as  fait  as  poffible  ?  If  Mufcovy  fiipplies  it's 
own  woollen  goods,  or  is  fupplied  by  any  other  foreigner,  it 
ou»ht  to  make  us  refol  ve  to  bring  our  naval  (tores  from  North 
America  ;  if  Spain  and  Italy  refufe  our  drapery,  we  may  re- 
ject their  filks,  their  raifins,  oil,  wine,  olives,  and  divers 
other  merchandizes,  and  be  fupplied  from  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  with  proper  management. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a  gentleman,  not  long 
fince  deceafed  in  this  kingdom,  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
made  pitch  in  America  ;  the  people  whom  he  converfed  with 
then,  looked  on  this  experiment  as  a  chimera,  but  it  proved 
fo  real,  as  to  reduce  that  commodity  above  one  half  in  it's 
value. 

France  has  not  the  fame  advantage  as  Great-Britain,  in  it's 
fituation  for  maritime  affairs:  that  country  is  extended  wide 
within  land,  and  has  not  the  benefit  of  being  penetrated  by 
many  deep  creeks,  or  navigable  rivers ;  on  half  it's  borders  it 
is  bounded  with  the  continent,  and  the  good  harbours  of 
France  are  but  few,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  ours.  See 
Britain  [Great-Britain].  Thefe  reafons  of  our  ca- 
pacity forconftant  fuperiority  over  them  in  maritime  affairs 
in  general,  ferved  to  prevent  their  increafing  in  North  Ame- 
rica as  faft  as  we  did  ;  and  there  is  another  fpecial  reafon,  viz. 
we  have  had  the  navigation  of  North  America  in  us,  by  the 
larger  traffic  of  our  early  fettlements,  and  even  of  the  French 
fuo-ar-colonies,  which  we  fupply  in  a  great  meafure,  with 
lumber,  horfes,  and  provifions,  though  this  trade  may  not  be  fo 
nationally  beneficial  as  fome  are  wont  to  think.  We  have  five 
fouls  on  the  continent  for  one  of  theirs;  their  principal  fettle- 
ment  is  in  a  climate  too  cold,  and  not  very  fruitful ;  and  yet 
thev  contrive  all  imaginable  methods  of  augmenting  their 
numbers :  they  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and  convert  them ; 
and  the  French  king  fupplies  2000  perfons  yearly  with  mo- 
ney to  enable  them  to  go  thither,  without  being  afraid  that 
he  (hall  drain. his  country  of  people. 

It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  we  can  afford  to  fend  people 
abroad  better  than  France  and  Spain.  They  have  in  each  of 
thofe  kingdoms  more  than  100,000  cloiftered  females,  not 
permitted  to  propagate  their  fpecies;  and  the  number  of  males 
in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  is  {till  abundantly  greater,  as  it  compre- 
hends their  fecular  and  regular  clergy,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  their  great  armies,  who  refolve  againft  marriage,  becaufe 
of  the  uncomfortable  profpects  they  have  with  regard  to  their 
progeny. 

It  may  be  faid  indeed,  that  though  thefe  do  not  marry,  yet  man1,' 
of  them  get  children  ;  but  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  ulual 
fate  of  that  kind  of  propagation  is,  to  be  deftroyed  fecretly, 
either  before  or  after  the  birth  ;  and  the  former  of  thefe  crimes 
frequently  procures  barrennefs  in  the  women.  We  have 
entered  into  the  confideration  of  the  lofs  by  the  celibacy 
of  their  males,  that  nobody  may  imagine  the  computation 
of  their  deficiencies  fhould  be  made  upon  their  cloiftered  fe- 
males only. 

And  yet  let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  their  loffes  upon  that  cal- 
culation, allowing  a  monk,  or  a  prieft,  for  an  hufband  to 
each  immured  woman.  The  moft  exact  rules  in  this  kind 
of  arithmetic  are  as  follow  : 

Firft,  the  people  who  go  on  in  an  ordinary  courfe  of  propa- 
gation and  mortality,  and  are  not  vifited  with  fome  extraor- 
dinary deftruftive  calamity,  grow  double  in  their  number  in 
100  years. 

Secondly,  thirty-three  years  are  a  fuflicient  allowance  for  a 
generation,  or  three  generations  to  100  years.     Now, 
Since  the  Reformation,  we  will   fay,  about  200   years  are 
elapfed,  at  which  time  celibacy  was  abolifhed  in  England. 
Therefore,  in  that  time,  France  has  loft  more  than  five  ge- 
nerations of  it's  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  200,000  in  each 
generation,  befides  the  accumulated   numbers  of  cent,  per 
cent,  for  each  hundred  years,  which  lofs  muft  be  reckoned 
upon  the  fecond  century,  as  intereft  upon  intereft ;  fo  that  the 
200,000  individual  perfons  who  were  under  the  vow  in  France, 
180  years  ago,  will,  20  years  hence,  be  a  negative  upon  their 
numbers  to  the  value  of  800,000  people. 
They   who  underftand  a  little  arithmetic,  may  divert  them- 
felves  by  computing  the  amount  of  all  the  parts  of  this  lofs  of 
people  in  the  five  generations. 
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My  aim,  from  what  has  been  faid,  is  to  re&ify  trie  notion 9 
of  fome  of  my  countrymen,  upon  an  affair  fo  important  as 
our  commerce  ;  to  point  out  the  differences  between  a  natu- 
ral and  an  artificial  trade  ;  to  inftance  them  in  our  neighbours 
compared  with  ourfelves  ;  to  (hew  the  induftry  of  the  French 
to  rival  us  in  America;  in  i'pite  of  their  geography  and  their 
religion  ;  and  to  inculcate  that  our  ftrength  depends  on  our 
Shipping,  and  our  (hipping  on  our  wide  extended  colonies, 
which  have  neither  gold  nor  filver,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon, confirm  tre  the  more  powerfully  in  the  dominion  of  the 
feas. 

It  is  an  obfervation  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, that  empire  has  always  followed  trade,  travelling, 
as  it  were,  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  as  com- 
merce has  (hifted  it's  ftation  ;  and,  in  all  countries,  (till 
growing  or  declining  in  power  in  proportion  as  traffic  has 
been  encouraged  or  difreparded. 

Cicero  ad  Attic,  fays,  Qui  mare  teneat  etlm  neceffe  re  r  Urn 
potiri.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  man,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  moft  powerful  ftate,  above 
1700  years  ago  and  the  practice  of  all  great  princes  who 
have  lived  fince  that  time,  and  have  ever  defigned  either 
to  extend  their  dominions,  or  to  render  themielves  confi- 
derable to  their  neighbours,  fully  proves  the  obfervation  to 
be  true. 

The  Romans  (who  afpired  to  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  em- 
pire) while  their  conquefts  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Italy,  were  fo  much  prejudiced  with  the  notion  of 
a  landed  intereft,  that,  as  Livy  relates,  they  thought  it  fcan  - 
dalous  for  a  man  of  falhion  to  exercife  any  merchandize  :  and 
in  confequence  of  that  prepoffeffion,  they  were  not  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  make  any  figure  by  fea,  an  element  little  practifed 
by  them,  and  lefs  underftood.  But  this  notion  latted  only 
'till  they  had  an  opportunity  to  look  more  abroad  into  the 
world  ;  then  experience  taught  them,  as  they  came  to  quarrel 
with  the  Carthaginians  (who  at  that  time,  were  the  great 
trading  people)  that  commerce  was  neceffary  to  eftablifh  their 
empire  ;  and  that  not  only  their  conquefts  were  at  an  end, 
but  the  poffeilion  of  the  territories  they  had  conquered  were 
precarious,  unlefs  they  could  acquire  and  fecure  to  themfelvcs 
the  dominion  of  the  (ea. 

If  the  dominion  of  the  fea  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  people 
who  aim  at  empire,  of  how  much  greater  moment  is  it  to  a 
nation  whofe  grandeur,  whofe  wealth,  whofe  very  being  de- 
pends upon  Commerce  and  Navigation  ?  It  is  with 
the  higheft  reafon,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  look  upon 
every  wrong  done  to  our  trading  fubjects,  and  on  every  at- 
tempt towards  eftablifhing  a  new  maritime  power  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  moft  fatal,  and,  therefore,  the  moft  unpardonable 
injury  to  a  nation,  whofe  glory  confifts  in  being  miftrefs  of 
the  fea,  and  whofe  ftrength  lies  in  trade. 
The  nations  recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  been  at  any  time  pof- 
feffed  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  have  always  efteemed  a  neigh- 
bouring prince's  ottering  to  fet  up  a  naval  power,  by  building 
more  (hips  of  war  than  were  requifite  to  fecure  the  trade  of 
his  fubjects  from  piracies,  &c.  to  be  as  juft  a  foundation  of 
political  jealoufy,  as  the  raifing  of  new  forts  upon  his  fron- 
tiers, or  the  levying  of  a  formidable  army  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  :  and,  therefore,  they  have  always  taken  mea- 
fures  either  to  prevent  fuch  attempts,  or  to  deftroy  them  in 
their  birth.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans:  and  this 
has  been  the  policy  of  his  majefty's  royal  predeceffors,  the 
kings  of  Ens-land. 

The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  had  acquired  the  fovereigntyof 
the  fea,  (which  they  thought  not  dearly  purchafed  with  the  lofs 
of  above  700  (hips)  immediately  entered  upon  meafures  to 
preferve  fo  valuable  an  acquifition.  They  grew  watchful  over 
their  new  dominions,  and  were  foon  alarmed  by  the  fmalleft 
umbrages,  from  any  power  that  did  but  feem  to  interfere 
with  them  in  naval  affairs.  It  was  from  thefe  political  con- 
fiderations,  that  they  would  not  admit  the  Carthaginians  to 
fit  out  any  fleets,  and  that  they  forbid  Antiochus  (at  that  time 
the  greateft  king  in  the  eaft)  to  build  more  than  12  (hips  of 
war.  See  the  articles  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
Ostend  East-India  Company. 

It  is  not  an  empty  title  which  the  kings  of  England  have  al- 
ways taken  to  themfelves,  of  being  fupreme  lords  and  gover- 
nors of  the  ocean  unrounding  the  Britifh  fhore,  but  a  right 
which  they  have  conftantly  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
numerous  fleets.  In  that  famous  accord  made  between  our 
great  king  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  French  king  was  by  him  called  to  an  account 
for  piracies  committed  by  his  fubjects  within  the  Britifh 
feas  :  and,  by  that  memorable  ordinance  made  at  Haftings, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  of  England,  the  honour  of  the  fla» 
(ever  claimed  by  the  Englifh)  is  decreed  to  take  place  univer- 
fally,  not  barely  as  a  civility,  but  as  a  right  to  be  paid  (cum 
debita  reverentia)  with  due  deference. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  troubling  my  readers  with  a  detail  of 
examples  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  fince  nothing  is  more  known 
in  our  Englifh  hiftory,  than  that  our  kings  have  ever  been  jea- 
lous of  their  neighbours  making  ufe  of  any  pretext  to  increafe 
their  naval  ftrength;  and  have  accordingly  judged  it  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  fruftrate  fuch  deligns  though  at  the 
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rifque  of  a  war :  for  what  lefs  did  our  immortal  quern  Eliza- 
beth rifque,  when  ffie  fent  to  the  French  king,  to  prohibit 
his  building  any  more  fhips  of  war  than  what  he  then  had, 
without  her  leave  firft  obtained.  This  was  an  inftance  of 
wifdom  and  refolution  worthy  a  princefs  who  claimed  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea. 

Maritime  trade,  and  in  wholefale,  has  nothing  in  itfelf  but 
what  is  honourable.  Antiquity  furnifhes  us  with  illuftrious 
teftimonies  in  favour  of  thofe  who  pradrifed  it.  Solomon, 
kin»  of  Ifrael,  according  to  fcripture  hiftory,  carried  on  a 
great  trade  abroad.  Solon,  that  great  legiflator  of  Athens*, 
who  was  of  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  that  flourifhing  re- 
public, being,  by  the  father's  fide,  defcended  from  Codrus, 
the  laft  king  of  Athens  f,  in  order  to  repair  the  decays  of  for- 
tune, into  which  his  family  was  fallen,  by  the  exceiftve  libe- 
rality of  his  father,  chofe  rather  to  carry  on  trade,  than  to 
take  money  from  rich  perfons,  who  offered  him  large  fums, 
and  promifed  never  to  allow  him  to  be  in  want. 

*  He  lived  598  years  before  Chrift. 
t  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon. 

Now  at  that  time,  fays  Plutarch*,  after  Hefiod,  no  handi- 
craft was  fhameful;  no  art  nor  trade  made  any  diflinction 
between  men.  Merchandize  efpecially  was  honourable,  be- 
caufe  it  opens  a  communication  with  barbarous  nations,  af- 
fords the  means  of  making  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  kings, 
and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  an  infinite  deal  of  things, 
which  would  be  unknown  without  it.  There  have  been  mer- 
chants founders  of  great  cities ;  as  Proteus,  who  founded  Mar- 
feilles,  after  having  gained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the 
Gauls  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  We  are  told 
alfo,  that  the  wife  Thales  and  Hippocrates,  the  mathema- 
ticians, applied  themfelves  to  commerce,  and  that  Plato  de- 
frayed the  charges  of  his  journey  into  Egypt,  by  felling  oil  in 
that  country. 

*  M.  Dacier's  tranflation. 

Cato  the  cenfor*,  that  Roman  Demofthenes,  a  man  of  fuch 
rigid  and  delicate  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  thought 
it  not  below  him  to  acquire  an  cftnte  by  commerce  :  wholefale 
trade,  he  faid,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  mind,  whereas  trade 
in  retail  gave  only  employment  to  the  hands.  As  all  the  afts 
of  the  mind  are  noble,  the  laws,  which  have  neglected  the 
diftinction  and  illuftration  of  trade  in  retail,  for  certain  mo- 
ral reafons,  have  honoured  and  diftinguifhed  wholefale  trade. 

*  Plutarch's  life  of  Cato ;  he  lived  1 96  years  before  Chrift. 

As  a  proof  that  commerce  had  nothing  in  it  bafe  and  deroga- 
tory among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  Pertinax  exercifed  it 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  even  after  he  was  emperor. 
Caracalla*,  in  the  cruel  maffacre  he  caufed  to  be  made  at 
Alexandria,  had  great  regard  to  the  body  of  merchants,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  that  city :  in  giving  orders  to  all  fo- 
reigners to  remove  from  it,  he  excepted  the  merchants,  and 
allowed  them  to  ftay  there  at  liberty.  Alexander  Severus, 
from  a  view  to  make  trade  flourifh  in  Rome,  and  to  bring  in 
merchants  thither,  granted  them  large  immunities.  Maxi- 
minus  himfelf  carried  on  trade  with  the  Goths,  &c. 

*  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients, 
by  M.  Huet,  cap.  57.  no.  9,  11,  iz,  and  13. 

We  have  given  occafionally  a  multitude  of  other  examples* 
throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work,  which  fhew  us  that  great 
men  have  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  them  to  acquire 
great  eftates  by  trading:  fuch  examples  are  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  thefe  people  had  as  delicate  notions 
of  honour  as  we.  The  Venetians,  in  order  to  train  up  the 
fons  of  their  nobility  in  the  knowledge  of  the  navy,  oblige 
the  merchant  fhips  that  fail  into  foreign  countries  to  take  al- 
ways two  of  them,  whom  the  captain  is  obliged  to  maintain 
at  his  table,  without  being  bound  to  any  work,  but  only  to 
take  notice  how  the  (hip  is  wrought,  and  what  obfervations 
are  made  by  the  pilots. 

In  fine,  trade  was  fo  honourable  among  the  Ancients,  that 
the  emperors  granted  it  a  particular  protection.  They  ho- 
noured the  cities  that  fignalized  themfelves  in  commerce,  or 
in  building  fhips,  or  that  were  famous  for  fome  confiderable 
fea- port.  Thefe  cities  caufed  their  medals  to  be  ftamped  either 
with  a  fhip,  or  with  a  prow,  or  fometimes  with  a  Neptune 
and  his  trident,  or  with  a  dolphin.  Such  were  the  medals  of 
Tyre*  and  Sidon,  of  Byzantium,  ofLeucate,  Chelidonium, 
Syracufe,  &c.  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients,  chap.  xlvi.  no.  15.  p.  273. 

*  The  Scripture,  Ezek.  xxvii.  furnifhes  us  with  a  glorious 
teftimony  of  the  riches  and  maritime  forces  of  the  city  of 
Tyre,  which  the  prophet  extols,  as  well  as  her  failors,  her 
{hipping,  her  great  trade,  &c.  But  this  might  be  the  old 
Tyre ;  the  new  city  far  furpaffed  it,  according  to  the  late 
M.  Huct,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients,  chap.  viii.  no.  4.  p.  33.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Tyrians  came  from  the  Lydians. 
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How  the  French  regard  their  maritime  affairs. 

*  France,  as  well  as  the  Roman  empire,  fays  Monf.  Dutot 
has  maritime  and  trading  towns  that  deferve  medals,  and  are  ' 
undoubtedly  of  confequence  to  be  honoured  and  pn>tr<Hed, 
becaufe  they  have  fignalized  themfelves  in  trade,  and  by  build- 
ing of  fhips.     Nay,  fhe  has  fome  that  has  done  more  ;  and, 
though  they  have  neither  lands  nor  manufacture,  have  found 
a  way  to  carry  on  navigation.     They  are  accuftomed  to  ha- 
zards ;  their  fhips  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  main  ;  they 
have  grown  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  by  harraffing  them 
continually,  and  by  weakening  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
thofe  enemies,  in  revenge  of  their  loffes,  fwore  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  one  of  thofe  cities ;  and,  for  that  effect,  invented  that 
formidable  machine,  (o  celebrated,  which  was  to  reduce  it 
into  afties.  What  wonders  have  been  done  by  the  courageous 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  equally  diftinguifhed  in  it's  warlike 
and  trading  capacity,  in  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
mies to  the  crown?  Bound  to  fome  rocks,  they  had  found  a 
way  to  render  it  inacceffible  on  all  fides ;  to  build  fortreffes, 
which  fecure  their  port ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the  rocks  a  pro- 
digy of  art,  and  an  eternal  monument  of  a  genius  for  war, 
matched  with  a  genius  for  trade.     How  many  excellent  fea 
captains  have  been  produced  in  that  city,  and  fome  others  like 
it,  which  cultivate  trade  !   How  many  fhips  have  they  built 
and  fitted  out !  What  noble  failors  !   What  excellent  artifts ! 
How  many  young  combatants  have  they  trained  up*!  And 
then  how  much  gold  and  filver  have  they  brought  into  the 
kingdom  !  Their  fhips  happily  arriving  from  the  South  Sea  in 
1709,  brought  home  gold  and  filver   bullion  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  millions,  which  was  a  fupply  to  the  ftate  of  fo  much 
the  more  importance,  as  thofe  cities  lent  the  king  fifteen  mil- 
lions in  a  very  preffing  exigence.     This  is  what  we  are  told 
by  the  minifterof  the  finances  himfelf,  in  the  13th  page  of 
his  Memoirs.     What  fpoils  of  the  enemy  have  thofe  trading 
towns   brought  home,  ruining  the  commerce  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  fecuring  our  own!  Shall  the  nobility  then  [hear 
the  Frenchman,  Britons  !j  moft  of  whom  live  idiy  in  their 
caftles,  be  thought  more  ferviceable  to  the  ftate,  more  brave, 
more  warlike,  than  thofe  heroic  citizens  ?  How  would  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome  have  heaped  honours  and  rewards 
upon  citizens  fo  worthy  of  that  name  ! 

*  I  fhall  take  leave  to  remark  here,  that  feveral  of  the  pri- 
vateers and  feamen  whom  the  city  of  St.  Malo  made  ufe  of 
during  the  courfe  of  queen  Anne's  wars,  were  Normans. 
Among  them  who  manned  their  fhips,  and  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  fight,  there  were  many  from  that  province: 
at  this  day  feveral  Maloine  families  are  natives  thereof. 

The  maritime  forces  of  the  Romans  contributed  not  a  little 
to  their  great  power.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  the  Digefts, 
fome  laws  which  inform  us  how  much  they  applied  them- 
felves to  fea  affairs  in  certain  conjunctures,  even  during  the 
heat  of  their  wars.  The  exemptions  from  all  municipal 
charges,  which  they  granted  to  the  citizens  to  invite  them 
to  build  fhips  and  cultivate  trade,  are  invincible  proofs  of 
their  having  been  perfectly  fenfible,  that  maritime  force  and 
commerce  were  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  advance- 
ment of  their  power. 

Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  had  fo  exrenfive  views  for  aggran- 
dizing the  ftate,  found  no  way  more  effectual  to  promote  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  nation,  than  to  im- 
prove navigation  and  trade;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
that  can  bring  us  in  gold  and  filver.  That  great  ftatefman 
fhews  us  very  well  the  neceftity  and  ufefu'nefs  of  a  power  by 
fea*.  According  to  him,  trade  has  a  neceffary  dependance 
upon  that  maritime  power. 

*  The  Political  Teftament,  chap.  9.  feft  5.  1.  6. 

After  having  fhewn  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh  would 
have  over  us,  if  our  weaknefs  by  fea  fhould  cut  us  off  from 
all  means  of  attempting  any  thing  to  their  prejudice,  our  au- 
thor cites,  by  way  of  example,  the  infult  offered  by  that  proud 
nation  [obferve  monfieur  again]  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  fent 
by  Henry  IV.  into  England,  in  quality  of  ambaffador  extra- 
ordinary; and  he  counfels  Lewis  XIII.  to  put  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  pofture,  that  he  may  not  fuffer  the  like  again.  He 
{hews  all  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  navy ;  he  proves  the 
ufefulnefs  of  it  and  of  trade,  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
who  owe  their  power  only  to  their  navy  and  their  trade.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  his  miniftry,  that  Lewis  XIII.  made  that 
glorious  ftatute  of  February  1,  1629;  where,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  fubjects  to  carry  on  fea-trade,  he  declared  by  the 
452d  article,  That  the  gentlemen,  who  fhould  apply  them- 
felves to  that  commerce  in  their  own  perfons,  or  by  fubfti- 
tution  of  others,  fhould  Derogate  nothing  from  their 
Nobility,  &c 

It  was  upon  thefe  fame  principles  that  the  great  Colbert,  that 
faithful  minifter,  protected  arts  and  manufactures.  Here 
were  at  that  lime  in  France  a  great  many  factors  and  com- 
miftioners  from  foreign  traders,  and  very  few  merchants.   He 
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looked  upon  focieties  or  companies  *  3s  the  moft  proper 
means  to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  trade  by  themielves : 
and  as  among  all  the  examples  of  commerce  that  are  ex- 
tant in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  none  richer 
nor  more  conftderable  tnan  that  of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  he  dil- 
covered  thereby  the  importance  of  navigation  and  of  long 
voyages  ;  he  o'bferved  that  thofe  voyages  not  only  were  indi- 
cations of  the  power  of  a  itate,  but  alfo  an  infallible  means 
of  introducing  plenty  into  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  there- 
fore,- that  it  fuited  with  the  glory  of  the  king,  and  the  inte- 
reits  of  his  people,  to  undertake  that  trade,  which  Henry  IV. 
and  Lewis  XIII.  could  not  carry  to  it's  perfection.  He  de- 
termined the  king  to  form  the  fame  defign  in  1664,  and  to 
foare  nothing  for  the  accomplifliment  of  fo  great  a  work, 
which  might  be  ranked  among  the  mod  famous  tranladions 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  He  formed  the  Eaft-India 
company^  he  protected  it  with  all  his  power,  affiftcd  it  with 
his  money,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  heavieft  charges  of 
the  execution,  though  he  would  have  no  {hare  in  the  profits 
of  the  fuccefs.  You  will  even  find  in  father  Charlevoix,  the 
jefuit's  Hiftory  of  Japan,  that  knowing  the  Japanefe  re- 
ceived in  their  ports  only  Dutch  (hips,  and  would  traffic 
neither  with  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portugueze,  upon  account 
of  their  proleffing  the  Catholic  religion,  whereby  they  be- 
came odious  to  them,  this  minifter  propofed  that  the  emperor 
of  Japan  mould  be  told,  that  the  king  of  France  had  a  great 
many  fubjects  who  followed  the  religion  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
that  if  he  thought  fit,  the  king  would  fend  fliips  to  him 
manned  by  none  but  thofc  of  that  religion  f.  This  is  called 
thinking  like  a  minifter.  The  project,  however,  did  not 
fucceedf  by  reafon  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Japanefe  govern- 
ment, which  is  terribly  apprehenfive  of  itrangers,  having  got 
intelligence  of  what  palled  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

*  This  is  the  firft  ftep  by  which  all  maritime  nations  cutout 
their  branches  of  foreign  trade;  and  it  is  the  bell  way  for 
all  new  branches  to  be  firft  eftablifhed,  becaufe  companies 
will  hazard  what  private  men  will  not. 

f  See  Obfervations  upon  modern  writings,  Tom.  X.  p.  305. 

In  this  manner  did  that  great  minifter  encourage  traders  to 
apply  themfelves  to  maritime  commerce^  and  to  build  fhips 
proper  for  long  voyages.  That  company  was  riot  the  Only 
one  he  formed;  he  eftablifhed  one  for  the  Weft-Indies,  for 
the  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  for  that  in  the  North  Seas.  He 
laid  out  himfelf  for   the  improvement  of  the  old  manufac- 
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tures,  and  eftablifhed  new  ones ;  in  fine,  he  gave  powenu 
protection  to  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  he  juft'y 
confidered  as  the  molt  effectual  means  to  increafe  the  power 
of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  And,  indeed, 
to  fay  it  over  aLiain,  there  is  ho  other  way  that  can  bring  us 
in  gold  and  hlvcr. 

1VI.  Colbert  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee,  that  his  pains  and  en- 
deavours were  not  fruitlefs1,  he  left  trade  in  a  flouiilhing  flare: 
'but  after  him,  the  face  of  things  very  much  changed,  com- 
merce was  ruined,  and  all  the  expences  he  had  laid  out  for 
the  eftablilhmerit  of"  the  Eaft- India. company,  and  what  were 
laid  out  fince  his  time  by  his  fucceilbrs,  who  were  no  longer 
fuffic'ient  to  make  that  trade  advantageous. 
Navigation,  which  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  procures  always 
a  vaft  profit  to  the  Itate.  The  building  of  fhips,  their  vic- 
tualling and  Mores,  conliderable  articles  of  expence,  which, 
being  laid  out  within  the  ftate,  furnifh  feveral  inhabitants  with 
the  means  of  living  and  enriching  themfelves.  It  employs 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coatts,  who  can  hardly  be  ufe- 
ful  in  any  other  way  ;  and,  for  want  of  this  navigation,  are 
in  a  manner  necefiitated  to  ferve  in  foreign  countries  ;  this  is 
what  happened,  whenever  we  gave  over  lea  trade.  By  lofing 
them  we  fuftain  a  double  lofs  ;  our  coafts  become  defolate, 
our  navigation  languishes,  and  that  of  our  foreign  neighbours 
increafes  at  our  expence.  Prohibitions  againft  Sailors  go- 
ing out  of  the  kingdom  are  ufelefs  :  they  are  born  only  for 
failing,  the  fea  is  their  clement ;  if  we  do  not  employ  them 
that  way  ouffelves,  no  prohibitions  will  prevent  their  going 
elfewhere  to  feek  for  employment. 

But  we  are  told,  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  cofts 
the  ftate  immenfe  fums  of  money,  which  it  is  unable  to 
fupport. 

To  remove  this  prejudice,  we  muft  fhew  by  an  accurate  and 
well  calculated  detail,  what  was  the  monthly  expence  of  the 
French  navy  in  1 68 1 ,  the  moft  flouiilhing  one  that  France 
ever  had.  Here  is  an  exact  fummary  thereof  below  *. 
This  navy,  as  we  know,  was  as  fplendid  and  magnificent  as 
it  was  powerful.  It  confided  of  1  1  5  fhips,  of  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rates,  of  24  fmall  frigates,  8 
fire-Ihips,  10  barca  longas,  and  22  pinks,  making  in  all  179 
{hips;  confifting  of  7080  pieces  of  cannon,  1028  major  offi- 
cers, 7955  marine  officers,  20,618  mariners,  10,904  foldi- 
ers,  the  whole  crews  being  39,477  (the  1028  major  officers 
not  included). 


*  The   StIMM  ARY. 
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16 

20 

44 

1028 

Ma- 
rine 
offic. 

1232 
1719 
2350 
1 167 
681 

7  «49 

44b 

80 

90 

190 

7955 

Sailors. 

Soldi- 
ers. 

The 

whole 
crews. 

Pay  per  month. 

Victualling  per 
month. 

Coft  of  the 

equipment  per 

month. 

ift  Rate          - 
2d  Rate         - 
3d  Rate          - 
4th  Rate         - 
5th  Rate                  - 

4132 
4470 

6142 

27*3 

1427 

2486 
2661 
3008 
1570 
682 

7850 

8850 

11,500 

5450 
2790 

ii8,o86I. 

142,776     10s. 
188,329 

93*942 

55*°9r 

65,4831.  jos. 
74,782     10s. 
98,105 
46,758     15s. 
24'356 

183,5691.  10  s. 

217*559 

280,434 

140,700    15s 
79>447 

Totals 

Small  frigates 
Fire-fhips 
Barca  longas 
Pinks 

18,884 

937 
160 

190 
447 

10,407 
497 

36,440 

1880 

240 

280 

637 

598,224      10  s. 

42,397    15  s. 

6064 
6204 

H>253 

309,485      15  s. 
16,721        5s. 
2130 
2+75 
5«3« 

907,719       5s. 

t    59*JI9 
8194 

8679 

20,091 

Totals 
Gallies 

20,618 

10,904 
3010 

39*477 
3010 

667,143       5s- 
72,322     15s. 

336,650 
26,930 

r*°°3*793     5s- 
99,252   15s. 

The  whole  navy  thereof  coft 

42,987 

739>466 

363,580 

1,103,046 

Whofe  monthly  pay  when  they  were  equipped,  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
And  the  victuals  per  month  coft  •  - 

Which  makes  the  fum  of  -  -  - 

The  30  gallies,  all  of  them  likewife  armed,  whofe  whole  crew  were  5600  flaves, 

2400  Tailors  of  one  ciafs,  935  of  another  *,  and  3010  foldiers,  coft  for  their 

pay  and  victualling  -  -  -  - 

Pay  and  victualling  extraordinary  - 

The  expence  of  that  whole  navy  armed  and  equipped,  would  therefore  coft  per  7 

month  the  fum  of  -  -  -  -,  -  -      } 

Suppofingthe  whole  to  be  equipped  for  fix  months  of  the  year,  a  thing  which  ne-  7 

ver  happens  every  year,  that  formidable  navy  would  coft  -  -      J 


667,143     co     00 


! 


-J 

336,650 

00 

00 

1.°"3>793 

00 

00 

99,252 

15 

00  / 

208,220 

10 

00 

108. 0,67 

.  15 

00  .' 

00 


1,212,013     10 

7^272, 0S1     00    00 


Marines  de  rang  and  mariners  de  rambades,  names  taken  from  the  parts  of  the  galley  to  which  we  have  nothing  correfporr 
dent  in  Englifh. 


Had  all  things  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  fpecie  in  France, 
fays  our  author,  we  might  fay  that  this  expence  at  prefent 
would  amount  to  12,933,920  livres ;  becaufe  7,272,081 
livres  of  that  time,  are  exactly  equal  to  12,933,920  livres  of 
the  prefent.  But  all  things  have  not  rifen  in  proportion  to 
the  fpecie  :  the  falaries  or  pay  of  the  fea-officers,  are  much 
the  fame  as  they  were  in  j68i  ;  a  feaman  of  the  firft  ciafs 
has  no  more  than  1  5  livres  per  month  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  13 
livres  10  fols,  and  lo  of  the  reft.  Provifions  are  not  dearer  at 
this  day  than  thev  were.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  pay  and 
Vol.  II. 


victualling  of  39,477  men,  who  were  in  the  aforefaid  179 
fhips  (not  including  1028  major  officers)  and  of  the  10,985 
men,  who  were  in  the  above-mentioned  "allies,  making 
50,462  men,  which  amount,  as  we  have  feen,  to  7,272,081 
livres  of  that  time,  would  hardly  coft  more  at  this  day.  The 
additional  expence,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  will  only  refpect 
the  conftruction  and  equipment  of  the  fliips  and  gallies, 
which  we  don't  comprehend  in  this  calculation,  and  which, 
to  a  mere  trifle,  mi^htbe  made  up  by  the  laving  of  thofe  years, 
when  only  a  part,  or  at  leaft  not  the  whole,  of  that  navy  is 


K 


armed, 


i6o,ooo 


22,000 
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srmed,  for  the  whole  navy  is  not  armed  or  equipped  every 
■•car  ;  when  at  Tea,  it  is  there  for  ordinary  only  fix  months  of 
the  year ;  or  when  it  is  not,  or  hut  a  part  of  it,  the  expence  is 
not  lb  high  ;  what  is  fbort  of  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  and 
at  the  long-run,  perhaps,  more  than  compenfates  the  charges 
of  the  conflruction,  rigging,  and  aiming  of  thofefliips. 

Another  Calculation. 
It  is  agreed  among  thofc  who  know  what  the  conftrudtion  and 
equipment  of  {hips  is,  that  a  man  of  war  of  60  guns,  equip- 
ped and  victualled   for  a  year,  pay,  &c.  cofts  600,000  livres. 

Livres. 

Now  the  pay  and  victualling  for  a  crew  of  500 
men  for  one  year,  and  the  pay  of  the  major 
officers,  amount  to  160,000  livres,  at  lead 
they  exceed  159,000  livres 

This  fum  fuhtracted  from  the  600,000  livres 
above,  the  remainder  440,000  livres  is  for  the 
conltruction,  the  equipment,  guns,  &c.  of  the 
fliip.  And  the  cotfimon  duration  of  a  (hip  is 
20  years,  we  mutt  therefore  reckon  for  every 
year  only  - 

A  (hip  of  60  guns,  compleatly  equipped  in  war,?       n 
cofts  therefore  per  annum  at  mod  but     -     -  J  ' 

Confequently  ico  (hips  of  that  kind  would  coft-j 
18,200,000  livres  per  annum  :  but  fuch  a  na-  | 
Vy  is  at  fea  at  moft  but  fix  months  of  the  year,  j 
A  man  of  war  of  that  kind,  is  able  to  carry  •. 
provifions  for  500  feamen,  only  five  or  fix  f 
months  at  moit.  Now  the  pay  and  provi-  J 
fions  of  that  (hip  for  fix  months  amount  I 
only  to  J 

The  con(tru£tion  and  rigging  as  above  -  22,000 

It  would  therefore  be  only  -  -  102,000 

And  for  too  (hips,  ic, 200,000  livres  per  ann.  fuppofing  the 
whole  to  be  equipped  fix  months  of  the  year,  which  never 
happens  every  year ;  thus  we  may  fay,  that  a  navy  of  100 
fhips  of  60  guns,  would  not  coft  ten  millions,  communibus 
annis,  all  things  included  ;  an  expence  not  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  with  the  honour  and  advantage,  which  would  ac- 
crue from  thence  to  the  nation. 

In  1681,  the  expence  of  7,272,081  livres,  was  not  more 
than  France  was  able  to  bear-,  the  king,  however,  at  that 
time,  had  only  116,873,476  livres  of  revenue*.  He  en 
joys  now  at  leaft  200  millions  :  therefore,  you  will  fay, 
he  is  better  able  to  fupport  that  expence,  than  he  was  in 
1681.  That  is  true  if  we  look  only  to  the  tale  of  pieces, 
which  is  at  prefent  more  than  it  was  then  by  83, 126,524 
livres:  but,  if  we  confider  that  thefe  livres  are  not  the  fame, 
we  (hall  find  our  error. 

•  See  Chap.  II.  art.  5. 
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For  the  116,873,476  livres  in    1681,  at  28 
livres  the  mark    of  filver,  made  to  Lewis 

XIV.  a  yearly  fum  of 

And  the  200  millions  of  livres  which  Lewis 

XV.  enjoys  at  prefent,  confift  of  livres, 
whereof  49).  16s.  goto  the  mark  ;  con- 
fequently his  prefent  majefty  receives  only 
the  fum  of 


Marks. 
4>  *  74»<>524 


4,116,466 


im  ~) 


57.5864 


Therefore  Lewis  XV.  receives  the  yearly  fum 
of  7,865,825  livres  lefs  than  Lewis  XI 
received,  amounting  to 

Lewis  XV.  is  therefore  really  lefs  rich  with  his  larger  tale  of 
200,000,000,  than  Lewis  XIV.  was  with  his  fmaller  one  of 
116,000,000,  though  the  people  are  not  thereby  more  eafed, 
abftra£ting  from  the  price  of  commodities  which  has  rifen. 
This  is  a  very  plain  proof,  that  the  rife  of  the  numerical  value 
of  money  has  been  difadvantageous  to  the  king  and  people  as 
debtors.  But  this  does  not  hinder  France  from  being  able  to 
furnifh  out  the  expences  of  a  powerful  navy ;  it  will  be  eafy  for 
her,  if  (he  has  a  mind,  even  without  burdening  the  people  with 
new  taxes,  to  find  8,  10,  and  12,000,000  a  year,  if  they 
be  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  navy.  This  expence 
js  the  more  necefiary  to  France,  as  (he  never  will  be  power- 
ful, refpetSted,  nor  feared  by  her  neighbours,  'till  fhe  is  mif- 
trel's  of  the  fea.  All  the  forces  (lie  may  or  can  have  by  land, 
will  never  produce  the  fame  efFe&.  An  army  of  20,000 
men  upon  that  liquid  plain,  would  procure  to  her  more  ho- 
nour and  profit  than  200,000  men  by  land. 
The  Ancients  knew,  that  their  power  and  riches  abfolutely 
tiepended  up:>n  maritime  forces.  They  were  no  lefs  per- 
fuaded  than  Thcmiftocles  had  been,  and  than  Pompey  was 
afterwards,  of  the  truth  of  this  great  maxim,  He  who  is 
matter  of  the  fea,  is  matter  of  all  *. 

•  Hiflory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients, 
chap.  xvi.  No.  14.  And  the  French  Mercury,  Tom.  III. 
p.  226. 

The  anfwer  given  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  the  Athenians, 
to  fortify  their  city  with  wooden  walls,  to  defend  themfelves 


agamft  the  mvafion  of  Xerxes,  is  an  advice  which  all  con 
querors  have  taken  to  themfelves,  and  which  Lewis  XIV 
made  tife  or  io  fuccefsfully,  that  his  power  by  fea  was  become 
formidable  to  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Spanifh,  as  that  of 
his  grandfather  was  weak  and  contemptible ;  witntfs  the 
aflioiu  offered  by  king  James  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  which 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

*  Notes  of  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye.  p.  238.  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  cardinal  d'Offat's  Letters. 

The  indifpenbfile  nece/Iity  France  lies  under  to  maintain  a 
powerful  navy,  is  alfo  fully  confirmed  by  a  difcourfe  upon 
that  fubjefl,  delivered  by  an  old  fervant  of  the  crown,  quoted 
m  the  13th  tome  of  the  French  Mercury,  p.  209,  &  fe„ 
By  the  letter  of  cardinal  d'Offat  of  the  16th  of  Odtober  icq6 
to  M.  de  Villeroy,  minifter  and  fecretary  of  (rate*  ;  by  the 
counlel  which  Antony  Perez  gave  to  Henry  IV.  and  by  that 
which  cardinal  Richlieu  gave  to  Lewis  XIII.  as  we  fee  it  in 
the  gth  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Political  Teftament 

k5:  /T°W'  lf  In  order  to  be  more  Powerful  by  land,  we 
muff  be  (l.onger  by  fea,  and  if  the  prince  who  is  the  matter 
of  the  fea  is  infallibly  umpire  of  his  neighbours,  there  is  no 
room  for  demurring:  whatever  expence  a  powerful  fleet  may 
coft,.  we  ought  to  lay  it  out  preferably  to  other  things  which 
are  lefs  important,  fince  the  intereftand  grandeurof  the  kino 
the  good  of  h.s  people,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  (late  require  it 
f  ranee  may  have  100,000  feafaring  people,  the  (oldiers  of 
the  navy  not  included.  It  is  her  intereft  to  employ  and 
maintain  thefe  feamen,  they  are  ufeful  and  valuable  fuhieds 
to  their  country.  I  (hall  here  give  a  particular  account  of  all 
thofe  who  were  through  the  feveral  coafts,  and  in  all  the  dif- 
tricts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  reviews  of  them 
which  were  taken  by  the  commifTaries  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1713,  amounting  to  92,450  men,  viz. 

•  It  is  the  84th  in  that  colle  :cion  of  letters  publilhed  in  5  vo- 
lumes in  izmo,  with  notes,  by  Amelot  de  la  Houilaye. 
P-  237,  Sc  feq.  of  the  zd  tome. 

"Captains,  matters 
For  working  the  (hip 
For  the  (teerage 
Sea  officers.  ./  For  the  gunnery 
For  the  carpentry 
For  the  caulking 
^For  the  fails 
■At  15  livers  per  month 
10  fols 


55851 
3225  I 

J577| 

3329  y 

1643 
721 

530J 

8253 


16,610 


Sailors  *. 

586 
12,764 
The  unexperienced  feamen  in  all  the  diftrids 
Ship  boys  ditto 
Invalids  ditto 


02537 

7'53l 

7*4-7  > 
586  if 

t,764J 


41,278 


11,276 
10,920 
12,366 

Total  of  all  the  feafaring  people  in  all  the  diftri&s  ) 

of  the  kingdom.  £  99>450 

*  They  receive  no  more  pay  at  this  day.  Provifions,  or  grain 
in  general,  js  not  dearer  now  than  in  1681;  Thus  the  ad* 
ditional  expence  cannot  fall  upon  the  pay  and  victualling 
it  can  only  refpect  the  building  and  rigging  of  the  fhips. 

Now  the  major  officers,  fuch  as  lieutenant-generals  of  naval 
armies,  commodores,  captains,  lieutenants,  enfigns,  &c  of 
(hips,  are  not  included  in  this  calculation;  thus  we  have 
more  than,  a  hundred  thousand  Seamen,  without 
reckoning  the  foldiers  and  the  gardes  marines  *. 

*  Thefe  are  gentlemen  diftributed  through  the  feveral  fea- 
ports,  to  be  inftrufted  at  the  king's  expence  in  the  know- 
ledge of  navigation,  and  whatever  belongs  to  it,  who  ferve 
as  volunteer,  out  of  this  body  the  fea  officers  are  gene- 
rally chofen.  Is  it  not  very  furprifmg  to  hear  people  fay, 
that  the  French  cannot  man  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of  Great- 
Britain  ? 

The  land  forces  coft  much  more  than  this  powerful  navy,  and 
they  are  neither  capable  of  bringing  us  fo  much  honour  nor 
profit :  j  they  can  neither  make  the  French  flag  be  refpeded  nor 
feared  fo  far ;  they  are  no  fort  of  protection  to  our  foreign  trade, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  aggrandizing  and  enriching  the 
(tate.  All  the  forces  we  can  have  by  land,  will  never  free  us 
from  fubjedion  to  maritime  powers,  nor  put  us  in  a  condition 
to  humble  the  pride  of  thole  haughty  iflanders,  who  believe 
and  call  themfelves  the  kings  of  the  fea.  [Obferve  how  Bri- 
tons are  here  treated  !]  This  we  are  only  to  look  for  from  a 
powerful  navy,  able  to  difpute  that  empire  with  them,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  pay  the  fir  ft  honour  to  the  French  Flag  ; 
an  honour  which  is  due  .to  it  by  a  juft  claim,  aswefhallen- 
deavour  to  make  appear.  Attend,  Britons,  again  ! 
Cafar,  in  his  Commentaries,  (peaks  of  the  northern  Gauls  *7 

*  Thefe  are  at  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and  of 
the  Low-Countries.  They  have  always  been  famous  for 
navigation.     See  Thuanus's  Hiliory. 

According  to  thegeographical  ftate  of  Norfflandy  by  MalTe- 
vilie,  Tom.  II.  p.  688.  we  owe  to  the  Normans. 
The  difcovery  of  Guinea,  found  out  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dieppe  in  1364. 
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The  conqueft  of  the  Canaries,  by  John  de  Bethencourt,  lord  j 
de  Grainville  in  the  county  of  Caux,  in  1420,  and  notin 
•  1348,  as  the  author  of  the  Hiliory  of  Navigation  alledges, 
Tom.  I.  p.  69.  In  1479,  the  privateers  of  that  province 
took  from  the  enemy  80  (hips  loaded  with  corn  and  her- 
rings. The  Hiltory  of  Normandy  by  Maffeyille,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  318. 

The  difcovery  of  the  third  continent  of  the  world,  known 
under  the  name  of  Terra  Aufhalis,  made  in  1504,  by  Capt. 
Gouneville  of  Lifieux. 

The  dikovery  of  Canada,  made  anno  150S,  by  Thomas 
Aubert  of  Dieppe. 

According  to  Mezeray,  Tom.  II.  p.  665  of  bis  large  Hif- 
tory,  Guillemot's  edition,  the  people  of  Dieppe  have  al- 
ways had  the  glory  of  the  fea  among  the  French  ;  and  anno 
1 556,  with  1 9  (hips  they  beat  22  Flemilh,  larger  and  better 
provided  in  artillery  and  fireworks,  they  earned  leveral  of 
them  to  Dieppe.  He  adds,  that  the  Normans  had  more  men, 
thatthe  Dutch  were  wont  to  fight  with  cannon-ihot,  and  the 
Normans  with  (hort  arms  and  by  boarding.  Thuanus  gives 
the  fame  account  of  them.  And  it  was  by  order  o(  king 
H.nry  II.  that  they  fet  out  and  attacked  that  fleet.  Geo- 
graphical State  of  Normandy  by  Mafleville.Tom.  I.  p.  i42- 
According  to  the  Hiftory  of  Navigation,  Tom.  II.  p-  '9 
chao.  IV.  Narnbue,  a  cadet,  of  a  good  family  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  captain  of  a  king's  (hip,  was  the  firlt  of  all  the 
Europeans,  who  projected  the  deiign,  with  fuccefs,  of  form- 
ing a  colony  in  the  American  iflands,  anno  1625. 
And,  in  fine,  the  difcovery  of  Louiliana,  made  in  the  year 
1676  or  1680,  by  La  Salle  Cavalier  of  Rouen. 
We  might  place  at  the  head  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Normans,  their  conqueft  of  England,  anno  1 066,  and  that 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  made  anno  1070, 
by  the  lords  of  Houteville,  of  the  diocefe  of  Coutances. 

as  thofe  who  underftood  commerce  and  navigation,  the  beft 
of  any  who  were  then  known,  without  even  excepting  thofe 
of  Marfeilles.  He  highly  extols  the  dexterity  of  their  pilots ; 
he  glories  in  having  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  buiidins  (hips,  and  of  navigating,  as  pradtifed  by  the  nor- 
thern Gauls.  Vegetius  has  written  upon  their  naval  difcipline. 
Sidonius  fpeaks  to  the  advantage  of  their  mariners;  he  makes 
th-tn  as  expert  as  the  pilots  of  other  nations  ;  he  (ays,  they 
know  how  to  obey,  as  they  know  how  to  command.  At 
that  firm;  the  Englifh  knew  nothing  of  navigation  ;  Cadar 
foy«,  they  had  only  little  canoes  of  ozier  for  their  fifheries, 
and  for  navigating  along  their  coafts. 

h  -  very  much  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  that  ancient 
hiftorians  find  there  the  oldeft  and  the  moft  expert  failors. 
Ought  not  this  to  put  it  beyond  debate  that  the  firrt  honour  is 
due  to  the    rench  flag  ? 

At  that  time,  commerce  was  not  looked  uponas  derogatory  to 
the  lobilirv  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  original  and  fupport 
thereof.  The  Gauls  made  no  diftinction  in  the  affair  of  com- 
merce and  navigation;  the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
traded  equally.  The  trading  people,  far  from  being  excluded 
from  offices  and  employments,  were,  on  the  contrary,  invefted 
with  them,  as  having  greater  ability  and  experience  than 
othe.s;  for,  as  commerce  and  navigation  inrich  perfons,  fo 
they  make  them,  alio,  more  capable  than  others  of  Managing 
Affairs,  and,  confequently,  fitter  for  pofts  and  offices*. 

*  Father  Lamy,  in  his  Differtations  upon  the  Sciences,  fays, 
There  are  none  who  reafon  in  general  with  fo  much  good 
fenfe  and  juftnefs,  as  a  merchant  does  with  refpedt  to  the 
affairs  of  commerce.  The  reflections  and  calculations  which 
he  is  continually  obliged  to  make,  accullom  him  to  think. 
See  our  artideMERCANTiLE  College.  And  quere,  Whe- 
ther fuch  a  courfe  as  I  have  there  humbly  propofed,  would 
not  accomplifh  perfons  of  diftinction  for  thegreateft  polls  of 
trull  and  honour  in  the  ftate,  better  than  the  ordinary  fcho- 
laftic  method  of  education  ?  And  whether  being  a  few  years 
converfint  with  real  traffic,  would  not  prove  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  college  for  fuch  men  of  public  bufinefs  ? 

But  the  wars  with  which  the  Gauls  were  harraffed  for  feveral 
ages,  having  too  much  diftinguifhed  from  others  thofe  who 
bore  arms,  by  their  fervices  and  pofts,  as  by  the  riches  which 
they  acquired  by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  ;  and  thefe  having 
given  over  commerce,  to  devote  themfelves  folely  to  arms, 
commerce  remained  only  with  the  populace.  A  diftin&ion  fo 
rivetted  by  long  ufe,  that,  whatever  laws  the  kings  have  made 
to  engage  thofe  whom  we  call  the  nobles,  to  cultivate  mari- 
time and  wholefale  trade,  by  making  it  compatible  with  the 
privilege  of  their  birth,  they  have  always  preferred  to  an  ho- 
nourable commerce,  a  dull  inactive  life  of  Ignominious 
Poverty,  defpifing  the  examples  of  the  Ancients,  of  the 
Englifh,  the  Dutch,  the  Genoefe,  &c.  who,  confidering 
commerce  in  a  quite  other  light  than  we,  live  in  a  happv 
plenty. 

It  is  navigation  and  commerce  that  renders  Great-Britain  fo 
rich,  fo  powerful,  and  have  enabled  that  ifland  to  counter- 
balance all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  yet  that  country  is 
not  equal  in  extent  to  thehalfofFrar.ee. 
It  is  alfo  navigation  and  commerce  that  makes  Holland  fo 
powerful,  though  it's  dominion  extends  only  over  fevtn  little 
provinces,  which  produce  not  the  twentieth  part  of  what  is 
neceffary  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  yet  they  put  to  fea  a  pro 
digious  number  of  fhips,  and  maintain  confiderable  armies  by 
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land  ;  which   has  made   that  fmall  country,  as  it  were,  the' 
general    tieaiury  or   all  the   nations  which   their   policy  h;.3 
found  a  way  to  unite  againft  us ;   and  who,   without  the  af- 
filfance  of  money  from  Holland,  would  not  be  long  of  break- 
ing then  union  *'. 

*  That  nation  has  at  all  times  artfully  improved  every  occa- 
fion  that  offered  111  favour  of  their  commerce,  and  remark- 
ably the  intereft  that  we  had  in  1678  to  difunice  her  from 
her  allies.  This  unhappy  ciicumllance  determined  the  king 
to  grant  her  a  renewal  of  old  treaties,  and  10  allow  her  to 
explain  them  as  Ihe  pkafed  ;  which  (he  joyfully  accepted, 
and.  in  consequence  thereof,  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was 
agreed  to,  Apnl  10,  1678. 

Alter  having  laid,  in  the  faxth  article  of  that  treaty,  that  the 
fubjecb  on  either  iidc  lhould  enjoy  a  full  and  intire  libttty 
of  commerce  in  Europe,  in  all  the  bounds  of  each  o  her's 
dominions,  the  Dutch  added  to  the  former  ones  that  we 
find  in  the  (evendi  article  :  this  article  is  ot  fo  much  impor- 
tance and  advantage  to  them,  that  they  haveagain  extended 
it  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrecht,  April  II, 
1  71  3.  This  particular  regard  which  the  Dutch  (hew  to  this 
article,  lets  us  fee  that  they  hold  for  almolt  nothingthe  reft 
of  the  treaty,  provided  we  put  in  execution  this  article, 
which  is  as  favourable  to  them  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  our  commerce  :  for  this  article  they  made  no  fcruple 
to  withdraw  from  their  allies  at  Nimeguen,  and  to  be  the 
firfl  who  ligned  the  treaty  of  Ryiwick. 
By  means  of  this  article,  the  Dutch  enjoy  the  fertility  of 
our  country,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  French  fubjeds  ; 
they  make  a  \  ery  advantageous  ufe  of  it,  to  the  prejudice 
cf  the  natural  fubjecls,  and  without  contributing  in  any 
thing  to  the  fupport  of  the  (late.  Behdes  the  advantages 
which  this  article  procures  them,  they  take  from  the  king; 
even  the  liberty  of  granting  any  particular  favour  to  his 
own  fubjeds,  unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  he  gratifies  with  it 
the  Dutcn  merchants  :  at,d,  by  the  ninth  article,  we,  in  a 
manner,  renounce  the  Levant  trade  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
who  are  become  the  mafters  of  it.  The  Dutch  are  not  ig- 
norant, that,  upon  theremonftrances  and  complaints  of  the 
fubjeits,  the  fovereign,  who  owes  them  juftice  preferably 
to  foreigners,  isalwrys  in  the  right  to  make  what  regular 
tions  he  thinks  proper  for  the  good  of  the  (late.  To  con- 
clude, this  article  induced  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  wa- 
limited  to  25  years,  and  confequently  it  expired  April  11, 
1738. 

Genoa,  that  formerly  magnificent  city,  has  but  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  dominion  ;  would  ihe  ever  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
fupport  fo  many  wars,  were  it  not  for  the  riches  that  com- 
merce and  navigation  procured  her  ?  In  what  vaft  expence 
has  Ihe  been  engaged  for  many  ages,  to  refift  the  Venetians, 
and  other  people  in  Italy,  to  whom  her  profperity  gave  um- 
brage? How  many  leditions  at  home  amongfl  her  inhabitants  ? 
How  many  tumults  and  commotions  excited  by  thofe  famous 
names  of  Gut-lphs  and  Gibclines?  How  much  mull  all  thefe 
have  colt  her?  What  vaft  expence  has  Ihe  been  put  to  by  the 
rebellion  of  Cornea  for  thefe  many  years  paft  ?  That  article 
alone,  we  are  allured,  amounts  to  upwards  of  30  millions  : 
Ihe  is  ftil!  rlourifhing  after  all,  and.  abounds  with  every  thing  : 
in  the  mean  time,  Ihe  has  no  other  refource  but  from  com- 
merce. 

There  are  numbers  of  other  examples  we  might  cite  ;  but 
thefe  I  take  to  be  fufficient  to  fhew  us,  that  France  would 
reap  vaft  advantages  from  commerce  and  navigation,  if  the 
tafte  for  commerce  could  be  further  promoted  in  France  *. 
What  noble  families  would  then  be  raifed  ! 

•  The  ereclion  of  the  India  company  is  a  pretty  fure  means 
to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  our  commerce,  and  to 
give  them  a  tafte  for  it;  this  is  a  blefling  to  the  ftate.  The 
maritime  trade,  which  it  carries  on  with  fuccefs  enough, 
fets  us  at  liberty  from  the  fervile  tribute  we  paid  to  our 
neighbours  before  it's  erection,  to  be  fupplied  with  thing* 
we  wanted  :  they  took  advantage  of  our  fupinenefs,  to  in- 
rich  themfelves  at  our  expence. 

At  all  times,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  endeavoured  to  get 
us  to  demolifh  any  confiderable  fea- ports  we  have  had  in  the 
channel.  Thefe  ports  give  umbrage  to  them,  and  extremely 
incommode  their  commerce.  But  their  continual  oppofition 
is  an  invincible  proof,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  to  have  at  leaft  one  fecure  retreat  for 
our  fhips,  towards  the  middle  of  that  bay-  Cardinal  d'Offat 
was  fenfibie  how  neceffary  this  was  ;  for,  in  his  90th  letter, 
dated  December  18,  1596,  he  fays  to  M.  de  Villeroy,  to 
whom  he  writes,  That  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us, 
that  we  have  men  of  war  in  that  ftraight.  Now,  we  can 
have  no  fhips  there  without  a  port  for  their  retreat;  I  have 
always  heard  it  faid,  that,  with  a  little  expence,  we  might 
make  an  excellent  one  at  La  Hague,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
This  is  the  place  in  the  world  molt  proper  for  raffing  an  im- 
portant fortrefs,  either  for  commerce  or  for  fhips.  It  would 
hohl  a  great  many  of  them  ;  there  they  would  lie  in  (ecurity, 
and  flickered  from  every  dangerous  wind,  by  making  a  mole 
of  about  2  or  300  toiies,  of  the  great  or  Imal!  redoubt  of- 
Morfalines,  to'waids  the  port  of  La  Hogue,  leaving,  at  the 
foot  of  that  fort,  a  convenient  entrance  for  the  port,  and  by 
digging  the  bay  which  the  mole  would  indole. 
We  might  even  paufe  the  port  to  be  cleanfed  by  the  river 
Saire,  which   is  bur  aboiit  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  toiies 
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troth  it,  and  which  might  eafily  be  turned  into  it.  That  port 
Would  then  be  very  confiderable,  and  well  fituated  ;  it  has 
an  admirable  road  j  arid  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  navy,  and  with  navigation,  agree,  that  we  ought 
to  labour  at  it,  and  improve  the  advantages  of  that  place,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  our  neighbours ;  for,  the  more 
they  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  it,  the  more  ought  we  to 
be  fenfible  that  it  tends  to  our  advantage.  We  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  afraid  of  them  ;  this  Would  be  to  do  them  too 
much  honour  :  in  a  word,  there  it  is  we  muft  have  a  port. 
The  late  marfhal  de  Vauban  was  of  this  mind  ;  he  has,  as  I 
am  told,  laid  down  the  whole  plan  and  fcheme  of  this  work. 
The  low  jealoufy  of  other  lea- ports  towns  has  oppofed  it ;  per- 
haps the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  and  of  commerce  in  general, 
has  not  been  fufficiently  confulttd,  which  ought  always  to 
prevail  over  private  motives  ;  but  private  intereft  has  always 
numbers  of  advocates,  and  the  general  intereft  has  but  few. 
To  make  peace*  in  order  to  procure  to  ourfelves  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  extenfive  commerce,  is  to  make  war  upon  our 
enemies.  Let  us  have  no  more  to  do,  therefore,  with  thofe 
victories  that  are  gained  by  ruinous  means-,  let  glory  fleep 
and  be  at  reft.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  our  plains  that  induftry 
Hull  open  to  us  eafy  paths  to  greater  conquefts.  May  pro 
pitious  heaven  prcferve  to  us  a  prince  whole  wifdom  meafures 
his  glory  by  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  and  a  worthy  mini- 
fter,  who  feconds  his  views  with  fo  much  zeal  and  extenfive 
difcernment.  France,  fuperiorby  the  advantages  of  her  com- 
merce, (hall  make  neighbouring  ftates  know,  that  fhe  is  as 
capable  of  raifing  her  power  by  peace  as  by  war.' 

Remarks  on  Naval  Affairs  before  the  laft  war. 

We  have  now  feen  what  has  been  urged  in  France  *,  to  fpi- 
rit  up  that  notion  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  augment  their 
maritime  prowefs  ;  and  we  have  no  little  reafon  to  fear  that 
they  will  one  day  arrive  at  fo  great  a  height  therein,  as  may 
give  them  the  fuperior  dominion  over  the  feas,  which  they 
have  fo  long  ftruggled  for.  Our  author  infifts,  that  every 
power  ought  to  bow  down  to  the  French  flag,  and  that  this 
is  a  right  and  an  homage  due  by  all  the  powers  upon  earth  to 
the  fleets  of  this  Grand  Monarch.  Many,  too  many,  I  am 
fenfible,  will  laugh  at  this,  and  treat  it  as  the  meregafconade 
of  a  Frenchman  ;  others,  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  num- 
ber of  feamen  they  can  rails  fur  the  equipment  of  their  fleets, 
and  the  daily  increafe  of  their  royal  navy,  by  the  almoft  con- 
ftant  purchafe  and  building  of  fhips  abroad  and  at  home,  will 
not  think  fo  meanly  as  fome  are  wont  to  do,  who  ought  to 
know  better  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  this  neighbour  kingdom. 
Before  the  laft  war,  was  it  not  (anguinely  propagated  by  fome, 
that  the  French  had  no  trade,  none  that  ought  to  give  Great- 
Britain  the  leaft  umbrage  ?  Has  not  experience  taught  us  the 
contrary  ?  Some  will  yet  fay,  that  France  has  no  feamen  to 
man  a  fleet  any  thing  formidable,  nor  any  fhips  fit  to  look 
the  Britifh  navy  in  the  face.  I  am  afraid  thefe  people  talk 
without  book. — Under  this  head  we  can  only  touch  the  out- 
lines, as  it  were,  of  a  matter  of  this  concernment  ;  we  (hall 
refume  the  fubjecl  hereafter,  under  the  articles  Sallors,  Sea 
Dominion,  and  Shipping,  where  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
give  an  authentic  account  of  the  French  marine,  and  of  the 
whole  conftitution  of  their  naval  affairs,  leaving  others  to 
makecomparifons.  The  author  is  the  laft  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom who  would  wantonly  fprcad  groundlefs  alarms  ;  he  has 
taken  fome  pains  to  inform  himfelf,  not  only  of  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  this  nation,  but  of  the  foundation  now  laid  to 
raifeit's  maritime  power  to  a  pitch  that  may  fome  time  make 
Britain  tremble,  however  omnipotent  fhe  may  think  herfelf 
by  fea  at  prefent. — The  confequence  hereof,  I  cannot  help 
owning,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  appear  to 
me  with  an  afpect  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  defcribe  at  prefent. — 
It  is  my  bufinefs  to  ftate  what  is  reprefented  to  me  for  fails, 
before  the  public  ;  if  the  danger  is  at  greater  diftance  than  we 
can  prefume  to  forefee,  none  will  blame  our  vigilance,  and 
honeft  zeal  for  the  public  interefts,  who  really  wifh  well  to 
the  trade  and  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms. — Do  we  not  fee  the 
greateft  part  of  Chriftendom  enflaved  by  ecclefiaftical,  civil. 
and  military  tyranny  ?  Have  we  not  long  enough  experienced 
the  refractory  politics  of  the  court  of  Spain  ?  What  cardinal 
point  has  the  nation  gained  of  Spain,  from  the  treaty  of  Ha- 
nover to  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  make  us  any  compenfa- 
tionfor  the  numerous  mill  ions  they  have  occafioned  us  to  fpend, 
and  for  the  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of  lives  they  have 
obliged  us  to  facrifice  ?  Rather  than  act  with  cordiality  and 
juftice  towards  Great-Britain,  in  confideration  of  what  fhe 
has  as  well  borne  from  her,  as  done  for  her,  are  not  depreda- 
tions ftill  made  on  our  merchants  ?  And  we  wifh  that  fhe  may 
not  appear  ready  to  join  with  the  firft  power  that  may  draw 
the  fword  againft  us,  inftead  of  doing  us  right  in  point  of'oui 
trade  and  navigation  ?  Glad  fhall  we  be  if  thefe  apprehenfions 
prove  groundlefs.  We,  however,  think  it  our  duty  not  to 
conceal  them,  but  modeftly  fubmit  them  to  others. 

*  See  Reflexions  Politiques  fur  les  Finances   &  Commerce  de 
France. 

Under  the  article  British  America,  we  have  fet  forth  the 


claims  and  encroachments  of  the  French  in  the  new  world. — 
We   have  experienced,  by  our  recent  accounts  from  North- 
America,  that  our  fears  on  that  occafion  have  not  been  chi- 
merical ;   and  what  will  be  our  fate  in  relation  to  the  negoci- 
ations  touching  the  adjuilmerit  of  limits  up6n  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  ourifland  colonies,  we  do  not  yet  feeni 
to    be    fatisfied. — Under   the    articles    France,     French 
America,   and  divers   other   parts  of  this  work,  we  have 
reprefented    from    facts   indifputable,   the  nature  and  extent 
of   the  French  commerce  and    navigation,   and  what  ff tides 
they   have    actually  made    to  univerfal   empire  :    we   have 
done    the     like     under    the    chief   provinces  of  Spain,    and 
fhewn,   that,   inftead  of  doing    right    to    the  trade  of  thefe 
kingdoms,    fhe     is    only     fludying    to    advance    her    own, 
and    that    fhe   is    abfolutely   changing   her    fjftem,  fiom   a 
paflive    to    active  commerce,   and    increafing    her    maritime 
ftrength  j   all    which  forebodes   ftill  greater  and  greater  evils 
to  this  nation  in  particular.  —  In  regard  likewife  to  the  barrier 
of  the    Dutch,  we  have   reprefented,  under  the  article  Hol- 
land, how  importantly  nec<  fTary  it  is  to  fecure,  without  de- 
lay, a  good  Barrier  to  the  States  General. — Their  marine, 
we  w<-ll   know,  is  far  from  being  in  a  refpeclable  condition  : 
fo  that   if  France  and  Spain   fhould  unite  their  naval  forces 
againft  us,  we  mult  (land,  as  it  were,  alone;   we  can  have 
no  timely  and  effectual  aid  by  fea  from  our  natural  allies, 
and  very  little  by  land,  if  their  barrier  continues  unfettled  'till 
a  frefh  war  breaks  out ;    their  councils  feem  fome  how  per- 
plexed and  diffracted,   by  machinations  that  are  apparent  to 
eveiy  man  who  will  vouchfafe  to  open  his  eyes. —  In  a  word, 
we  wifh  the  affairs  of  a  certain  nation  may   not  be  fo  con- 
ducted  as  they  are,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  throw  du(t  in  the 
eyes  of  another  nation,  that  fhe  may  be  lulled  into  a  lethargy, 
or  diverted  from  the  purfuitof  her  own  fafety  and  prefei  vation, 
'till  the  Proper  Time  may  come  for  the  great  blow  to  be 
ftruck,  by  the  iVcret  increale  of  a  maritime  force,  that  may 
prove  formidable  to  all  Europe. — Hitherto,   all  other  means 
have   failed  them  ;   their  military  alone  they  find  will  not  ef- 
fectually anfwer  their  refilefs  intentions ;  nothing  will  humble 
the  haughty  iflanders  but  a  fuperior  naval  force,  and  that  they 
feem  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have,  and  therefore  have 
been,  imperceptibly,  at  it  were,  augmenting  the  lame,  ever 
fince  the  late  peace,   by  purchafing   Engliih  fhips,  building 
others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  filling  their  magazines 
with  naval  ftores. — Thefe  things  have  been  doing,  and  are 
daily  doing;   but  that  we  fhould  not  clearly  dilcern  their  do- 
ings ;  that  this  nation  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  thofe  meafures,  and  our  fight  eclipfed  from  fee- 
ing the  gradual  rife  of  their  na?ai  Sower,  we  wifh  that  pre- 
tended,  inftead  of  real  fchemes  of  diffraction,  may  not  have 
been  hatched  and  kept  alive   till  they  think  the  happy  crifis  is 
come. — We  wifh  thefe  conjectures  may  prove  vifioriary  ;  but 
is  it  not  right  rather  to  be  upon  the  Qui  vive  than  otherwife  ? 
In  our  negociations  fince  the  peace,  have  we  met  with  that 
■cordiality  and  difpofition  neceifary  to  adjuft  and  terminate 
thefe  mifunderftandings  between  the  two  crowns  ?  On  the 
contrary,  have  we  not  juft  caufe  to  fufpect  that  they  mean 
nothing  lels  than  to  fettle  thofe  points  amicably? 
Upon  the  whole,  Great-Britain  fhould  feem,  as  fhe  is  at  pre- 
fent  circumftanced,  to  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  in- 
creafe of  her  naval  power  ;  and,  if  we  take  the  proper  mea- 
fures to  fupply  ourfelves  with  Naval  Stores  of  every  kind, 
the  money  we  fpend  on  this  occafion  will  fpring  from  ourfelves, 
and  -circulate  among  ourfelves,  and  thereby  out  very  Naval 
Expences  may  be  made  inftrumental  to  the  increafe  of  the 
riches  of  the  nation,  while  they  are  augmenting  it's  Naval 
Power. 

However  paradoxical  this,  at  firft  fight,  may  appear,  it  is 
neverthelefs  true  :  for,  if  our  naval  ftores  are  all  railed  within 
ourfelves  and  our  plantations,  will  they  not  all  fpring  from  our 
own  lands,  and  the  labour  of  our  own  people  ?  And  are  not 
the  produce  of  our  lands,  and  the  arts  and  labour  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  great  fource  of  all  our  treafures  ?  Suppofe,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  Britifh  navy  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority,  requifite 
to  encounter  every  danger  wherewith  we  might  be  furprized, 
the  nation  was  to  be  at  an  extraordinary  expence  of  half  a 
million  a  year,  for  ten  years  together ;  if  we  took  no  article 
whatever  which  concern  our  naval  affairs  from  foreign  na- 
tions, this  would  be  half  a  million  a  year  clear  and  abfolute 
gain  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  a  real  increafe  of  her  tieafurcs; 
for  if  our  own  lands  were  fo  cultivated  as  to  produce  every 
fpecies  of  timber  neceffary  for  the  occafion,  as  well  as  we  have 
all  provifions  within  ourfelves  ;  and  if  we  could  provide  our- 
felves with  all  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  hemp  for  cordage  and 
fail  cloth  ;  if  we  could  alio  fupply  ourfelves  amply  with  iron 
of  all  kinds,  proper  for  the  purpofe,  and  every  other  individual 
article,  from  the  fhipwright  and  grazier,  even  to  the  very 
fhip  chandler  ;  would  not  every  one  interefied  in  the  fujipiy 
be  gainers,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  national  expence, 
from  the  landed  gentleman  to  the  very  caulker  and  rigacr  by 
fuch  increafe  of  naval  ftrength  ?  And,  while  the  nation  ac- 
tually poflefledan  increafe  in  her  quantity  of  fhippmg,  equiva- 
lent to  the  additional  expence  incurred,  we  do  not  lee  how 
the  nation  could  be  any  gieater  lofer  by  fuch  extfa-expence, 
than  what  may  be  allowed  for   wear  and  tear,  &c.   becaufo 
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the  whole  is  the  additional  produce  of  our  lands,  our  own 
labour,  and  our  own  arts. 

If,  indeed,  by  our  contracts  for  naval  ftores,  the  nation  is 
impofed  upon,  and  made  to  pay  50,  or  cent,  per  cent,  more 
for  them  than  they  are  intrinfically  worth  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
lofs  to  the  nation  is  fo  much  more  than  the  article  of  mere 
wear  and  tear,  as  the  nation  is  actually  defrauded  of. — Now, 
if  this  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  fuch  an  additional  expence  incurred,  and  paid 
within  the  year,  could  ever  prove  injurious  to  the  nation,  un- 
lefs  the  taxes  for  that  purpofe  were  fo  laid,  as  to  prove  a  clog 
and  incumbrance  upon  our  trade;  for  if  thereby  the  price  of 
our  labour,  arts,  and  manufactures,  was  increaied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  yearly  incurred  national  expence,  then  the  nation 
mi<*ht  lofe  in  the  vent  of  it's  commodities  at  foreign  markets, 
mole  than  it  gained  by  the  augmentation  of  it's  royal  navy.— 
This,  among  numerous  other  reafons  given  throughout  our 
work,  ihould  feem  to  {hew,  that  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
the  public  revenue  is  as  little  calculated  to  promote  the  increafe 
of  our  naval,  as  of  our  commercial  power  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  may  one  day  become  necefTary  to  think  of  fo  gradually 
chancing  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  revenue,  that  it's  necefTary 
plight  and  condition  may  ever  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  trading  intei  eft,  as  well  as  the  increafe  and 
fplendor  of  our  royal  marine. — This  is  what  all  wife  and  ho- 
ned: men,  who  are  true  friends  to  their  country,  wifli  to  fee 
happily  accomplifhed  ;  and  this  is  one  great  point  that  we 
fiiali  mod  fincerely  endeavour  to  promote,  with  due  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  furprizing  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  na- 
vigation (to  which,  but  in  our  fathers  days,  they  were  almoft 
abfolute  ftrangers)  is,  in  our  opinion,  principally  owing  to 
the  excellent  laws  and  ordinances  which  have  been  eftablifhed, 
within  little  more  than  half  this  century,  in  that  kingdom,  for 
the  regulation  of  all  maritime  affairs  ;  in  which  their  fummary 
and  eafy  method  of  proceeding  has  been  found  to  be  very  be- 
neficial to  all  that  have  had  occafion  to  be  concerned  in  it :  for 
the  government  finding  that  the  only  means  to  have  a  power- 
ful navy,  was  to  encourage  trade  and  navigation  amongft  pri- 
vate perfons,  nothing  wa=  omitted  that  could,  in  any  manner, 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  commerce. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the 
naval  ftrength  of  France  within  thefe  70  years  laft  paft,  we 
are  obliged  To  acknowledge,  that  they  have  been  very  induftri- 
ous  in  promoting  trade;  and  if,  likewife,  we  examine  the  mea- 
fures  they  have  ufed,  we  {hall  find  them  to  be  fuch  as  feldom, 
if  ever,  miffed  of  the  defired  fuccefs,  becaufe  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  remove  every  impediment  that  might  ob- 
ftrucr  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  their  navigation,  and 
the  good  execution  of  whatever  ordinances  they  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  any  man  of  fenfe  can  take  amifs 
what  we  fay  here  to  the  advantage  of  the  naval  laws  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  France,  as  if  we  hereby  feemed  to  have  lefs  re- 
lpect  than  we  ought  to  have  for  thofe  of  England.  Though 
the  French  be  enemies  to  us,  we  (hould  not  be  fo  much  ene- 
mies to  ourfelves,  as  to  reject  the  ufe  of  good  laws,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  in  force  amongft  them,  or  have  beendevifed 
by  them.  Whatever  our  practice  may  be,  I  can  aflure  you, 
that  they  are  neverthelefs  taken  with  good  laws  that  are 
enacted  in  bad  governments ;  and  they  have,  in  their  affairs 
of  trade,  confulted  all  the  laws  and  itatutes  in  force  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and,  by  retrenching  what  therein  was  fuper- 
fluous  or  inconvenient,  and  fupplying  what  was  deficient, 
with  proper  regulations  for  every  fubject,  they  have  certainly 
compiled  the  moft  complete  fyftem  of  laws  for  trade  and  na- 
vigation that  ever  Europe  faw.  Nor  would  it  in  the  leaft  de- 
rogate from  our  honour  to  follow  their  example  in  many  things 
worthy  of  imitation,  fince  all  the  world  acknowledges  the 
reafonablenefs  of  that  ufeful  maxim, 

Fas  eft  &  ab  hofte  doceri. 

The  French  are  now  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  forefathers,  in  defpifing  and  neglecting  commerce,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  war,  an  edict  was  publifhed, 
tolerating  gentlemen  to  trade  by  wholefale,  either  in  the  mer- 
cantile, or  any  other  way,  which,  'till  then,  was  never  heard 
of  in  France:  on  the  contrary,  if  a  gentleman  only  married 
a  merchant's  daughter,  he  derogated  from  his  quality,  of 
which  they  were  foridiculoufly  jealous,  that  neither  merit  nor 
money  could  induce  them  to  marry  below  their  own  condi- 
tion :  but,  by  the  above-mentioned  edict,  traffic  is  made 
confiftent  with  nobility  ;  which  has  had  as  fuccefsful  effects 
as  that  nation  could  defire. 

Nor  is  there,  at  prefent,  a  fhorter  way  for  a  man  to  make  his 
fortunes  in  France,  than  by  piojetring  any  thing  that  may 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  commerce.  The  famous  Colbert  was 
indeed  raifed  to  the  poft  of  fur-intendant  of  the  finances,  by 
the  character  that  cardinal  Mazarine  gives  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  for  that  employment  ;  but  his  capacity  in  advancing 
the  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  improvement  of  com" 
merce  and  navigation,  rendered  him  a  man  fo  neceffary  at 
court,  that  the  king  neither  undertook,  nor  fuffered  others 
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to  undertake,  any  thing  confiderable  of  that  nature,  without 
his  advice  and  approbation.  He  was  the  principal  contriver 
of  the  excellent  regulations  for  exchange  and  commerce  in 
France  :  and,  in  a  word,  being  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  all  fuch  matters,  a  perfect  deference  was 
ever  had  to  his  opinion  about  every  thing  that  had  any  rela- 
tion tO  trade. 

However,  that  accomplifhed  minifter  being  fenfible,  that 
(confidering  the  other  great  affairs  of  ftate,  with  which  the 
manifold  dignities  he  defervedly  poffeffed  at  court  neceffarily 
obliged  him  to  be  taken  up)  he  could  not  apply  himfelf  fo 
much  as  he  defired  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  traffic, 
which  was  his  darling  fludy  ;  yet  he  fo  highly  encouraged  the 
induftry  of  other  fit  perfons,  and  fo  favourably  received  every 
propofition  made  for  it's  advancement,  that  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment fetting  people's  brains  a  working,  the  naval  and  mer- 
cantile polity  of  France  was  foon  reduced  into  fuch  a  fyftem, 
that  could  not  fail  to  render  it  llourifhing  and  profperous  al- 
moft all  the  world  over. 

Amongft  other  methods  that  have  been  taken  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  navigation,  and  the  increafe  of  navigators,  fchools  are 
erected  in  feveral  places  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  perfons 
that  will  repair  thither,  are  taught  the  theoretical  part  of  fail- 
ing, and  all  things  belonging  thereto,  by  the  mod:  accom- 
plifhed mathematicians  that  the  kingdom  can  afford,  who  have 
very  handsome  salaries  from  the  government  for 
that  service,  which  they  muft  perform  gratis  to  all  that 
defire  to  be  inflrudted  :  and,  what  is  more,  fo  very  defirous 
are  they  of  providing  themfelves  with  able  and  fkilful  feamen, 
that,  upon  the  humble  requeft  of  any  young  man  defirous  to 
learn  navigation,  and  wanting  means  tofublift  without  fome 
other  bufinefs,  during  the  time  that  muft  be  employed  in  that 
ftudy,  a  competent  subsistence  is  allowed  him  ey 
the  government;  fo  that  inftead  of  paying  for  the  know- 
ledge he  acquires  in  fuch  a  ufeful  art,  by  which  he  procures  a 
certain  livelihood  for  his  life-time,  he  is  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
learning  a  profeffion  which  may  eafilv  enable  him  to  fubfift 
handfomely,  and  frequently  to  make  his  fortune.  Thence  it 
is  that  France  is  very  well  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
able  and  fufficient  pilots,  gunners,  masters,  &c.  and 
all  other  fea  officers,  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  the 
merchants ;  and  whether  we  confider  the  ftrength  of  the 
French  navy,  the  number  of  their  merchant  fhips  and  ma- 
riners, or  the  ftate  of  their  foreign  plantations,  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  the  means  they  have  ufed  to  encourage  na- 
vigation will  be  obvious. 

Upon  the  whole  ;  from  an  impartial  furvey  of  the  commercial 
and  naval  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  orte  of  the  greateft  caufes  to 
which  we  may  juftly  attribute  all  the  advantages  of  the  French 
in  tiade,  is  the  wifdom  of  their  mercantile  and  naval  laws  ; 
whereby  all  perfons  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  their 
money  in  trade,  and  fo  have  extraordinarily  improved  both 
their  own  and  the  public  treafure. 

Remarks  on  Naval  Affairs  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  our  fucceffes  during  the  laft  war,  and  the  new  acquifl- 
tions  obtained  by  the  peace,  both  from  France  and  Spain  on 
the  American  continent,  and  likewife  of  the  Neutral 
Islands,  that  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms  ; 
we  may  rationally  enough  hope  for  an  increafe  of  our  mer- 
cantile {hipping,  by  the  genera!  increafe  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  iflands  of  the  Gre- 
nadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Dominica  :  and 
whether  that  of  France  may  not  decreafe  in  proportion  as  our 
trade  and  navigation  fhall  augment,  in  confequence  of  the 
loffes  they  have  fuftained  in  America,  is  a  matter  that  nearly 
concerns  us.  For  if  it  does  not,  and  France  fhall  keep  up 
and  preferve  the  fame  degree  of  general  trade  and  mercantile 
navigation,  and  thereby  uphold  as  great  a  degree  of  royal 
naval  power  as  they  poffeffed  before  the  laft  war,  we  have 
obtained  no  advantage  over  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  en- 
tailing on  ourfelves,  fo  great  an  increafe  of  public  debts 
and  taxes  as  the  laft  war  has  coft  us,  we  have  fo  loaded 
and  encumbered  our  whole  commerce,  while  that  of  France 
has  not  been  fo  to  the  like  degree  ;  though  it  is  to  be  feared, 

the    GREATER    CHEAPNESS  OF  FRENCH  COMMODITIES,    and 

the  greater  dearness  of  English  ones,  will  enable 
France  to  increafe  their  foreign  trade  in  proportion  as  ours 
{hall  diminifh. 

To  prevent  which  effectually,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  our 
rulers  will  embrace  every  poffible  meafure  that  can  be  fu<*- 
geftedto  give  immediate  relief  to  our  trade,  by  exonerat- 
ing the  fame  from  as  much  of  the  burthen  of  taxes,  as  can 
be  devifed,  and  found  practicable.  For  if  that  is  not  done, 
and  without  delay  too,  France  will  foon  gain  more  by  dint 
of  Commerce,  than  they  have  loft  by  the  war ;  foreign  na- 
tions giving  thofe  the  preference  in  their  dealings,  who  can 
afford  to  fell  their  commodities  ^the  cheapeft  ;  and  the  im- 
menfity  of  our  prefent  debts  and  taxes  rendering  Englifh  com- 
modities fo  much  dearer  than  thofe  of  France,  whofe  ex- 
pences  during  the  laft  war  bore  no  proportion  to  thofe  of 
Great-Britain,    their  wares  in   general  muft  neceffarily  be 
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fo  much  cheaper  compared   with   ours,  that  foreigners  will 
hot  be  able  to  purchafe  outs,  and  therefore  muft  be  obliged 
to  have  thole  of  our  commercial  competitors  :  the  confe- 
quence   muft    inevitably  prove  the  lofs  of  all  our  trade  with 
foreign    nations  -,  and  what  then   will  avail  all  our  planta- 
tion improvements,  be  they  e'er  fo  much  extended  ?    If  they 
are  enlarged  to  a  degree  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  may  not  this  in  the  end  ruin  the  mother- 
kingdoms  ?  Will   not  fuch    riches    in  America,  enable  the 
Americans  to  manufacture  every  material  they  fnall  be  able  to 
produce  ?  If  they  do,  will  not  their  greater  cheapnefs  of  com- 
modities be  as  detrimental  to  this  nation  as  that  of  France? 
That  this  injurious  effect  alio,  may  not  follow  from  our  new 
acquifitions,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  thofe 
colonies  turning  to  any  fort  of  manufactures  that  fhall  at  all 
interfere  with  thofe  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  ;  every  im- 
provement that  muft  be  fuffcred  to  be  made  on  the  continent 
of  America,  muft  be  reftrained  to  the  materials  for  ma- 
nufactures, and  thofe  fuch  only  that  the  three  kingdoms 
are  not  able  to  afford  themfelves,  and  that  we  are  under  the 
neceflity  of  importing  from  foreign  nations :  and  even  with 
regard  to  this  point,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  unlefs  we 
Will  take  fome  proportion  of  the  produce  of  foreign  nations, 
they  will  ceafe  to  take  any  of  ours,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  our  reciprocal  commercial  connections. — It  muft  not  be 
forgot  neither,  that  if  we  diminifh  greatly  in  our  importations 
of  foreign  commodities,  our  public  revenue,  the  Revenue 
of  Customs,  will   immediately  feel  the  effects  of  it,  and 
what  will  become  of  the  Public  Credit?  And  as  we  fhall 
decline  in  our  imports  from  foreign  nations,  as  we  may  in- 
creafe  in  them  from  our  own  American  plantations,  and  ft  ill  keep 
up  the  fame  Duties  of  Customs  on  the  one,  as  we  have 
done  on  the  other,  this  may  prove  a  great  difcouragement  to 
our  improvements  on  the  American  continent. — Thefe  things 
are  not  fuggefted  to  intimidate  us  from  attempting  every  wife 
improvement  that  can  and  ought  to  be  made  in  America  ; 
thefe  obfervations  are  made,  with  no  other  intent  than  to 
manifeft,  that  the  moft  confummate  wifdom  is  at  this  time 
requifite  in  the  conduct  of  our  commercial  intereft,  confiftent 
with  thofe  of  every  other  kind. 
NAVAL  STORES  comprehend  all  thofe  particulars  which 
are  made  ufe  of,  not  only  in  the  royal  navy,  but  likewife  in 
every  other  kind  of  navigation  :  as   timber  and  iron  for  fhip- 
building,  alfo  pitch  and  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  gun- 
powder, ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every  fort;  alfo  all  fhip- 
chandlery  wares,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  principal  fupport  of  this  nation,  and  the  prefervation  of 
it's  commerce  and  liberties,  depending  upon  the  conftant  re- 
fpedtable  plight  of  it's  mercantile,  as  well  as  royal  marine, 
nothing  can  be  more  deferable  than  for  the  nation  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  furnifh  and  fupply  itfelf  amply  and  cheaply 
with  every  kind  of  naval  ftores ;  for,  if  we  could  once  be 
happy  enough  to  effectuate  this,  even  the  public  by  fuch  like 
national  debts,  provided  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fub- 
jecls  of  Great-Britain,  and  no  intereft  money  for  the  fame  was 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  could  fuftain  no  greater  detriment 
thereby,  than  what  arofe  from  the  weight  of  fuch  intereft- 
money  lying,  by  way  of  taxation,  upon  our  commerce. 
It  is  well  known,  that  we  formerly  received  our  fupply  of 
pitch  and  tar  from  Sweden:  but  the  Swedifh  merchants, 
knowing  that  the  beft  tar  and  pitch  was  made  in  their  country, 
thought  they  had  an  opportunity  given  them  to  engrofs  it  to 
themfelves,  and  to  fend  it  abroad  in  their  own  fhipping,  and 
fell  it  to  their  neighbours  at  their  own  prices.  In  order  there- 
unto, they  formed  a  tar-company,  who  engroffed  the  whole; 
and  feveral  fevere  laws  were  enacted,  that  no  makers  fhould 
fell  to  any  but  them,  and  that  no  Ihips,  either  foreign  or 
their  own,  fhould  load  any  but  for  their  account,  and  by 
their  order. 

This  monopoly  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  our  merchants,  who 
thought  it  a  hardfhip  to  be  debarred  bringing  home  what  pitch 
and  tar  they  had  occafion  for  in  their  own  fhipping  ;  for  lofing 
that  navigation,  was  putting  a  number  of  fhips  out  of  employ- 
ment, and,  confequently,  paying  our  neighbours  for  work 
whilft  our  people  were  unemployed. 

They  made  feveral  complaints,  but  to  no  purpofe,  'till  the  year 
1703,  a  war  being  then  declared  with  France,  and,  confe- 
quently, a  royal  navy  to  be  fitted  out. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found,  that  there  was  not  then  pitch 
and  tar  enough  for  an  immediate  fupply. 
Hereupon  feveral  letters  were  wrote  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  London,  then  queen  Anne's  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Sweden,  upon  that  occafion  :  to  which  the  doctor 
returned  an  anfwer  from  Warfaw,  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1703, 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  then  fecretary  of  ftate.  This  letter 
\yas  copied  out,  and  given  to  feveral  merchants,  that  they 
might  fee  how  much  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den either  to  forward  the  fitting  out  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  keep  it  in  harbour. 

That  we  may  judge  from  Facts  what  has  been  our  cafe,  I 
have  tranferibed  the  letter. 


S  1  R, 

4  I  juft  now  received  your  honour's  letter,  of  July  the  6th, 
with  orders  that  I  fhould  earneftly  piefs  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  give  fuch  directions  about  the  delivery  of  pitch  and  tar,  as 
that  her  majefty  may  know  what  fhe  has  to  tiuft  to  therein. 
Upon  this  fubjecf.  I  humbly  take  leave  to  repeat  what  I  have 
formerly  writ  your  honour,  that,  on  the  -ijth  of  March  laft, 
I  tranfmitted  to  the  king  of  Sweden  her  majefty's  letter  about 
this  bufinefs,  and  fent  it,  with  a  large  deduction,  to  count 
Piper;  whereupon,  on  the  20th  of  March,  his  majefty  writ 
to  the  college  of  commerce  at  Stockholm,  that  they  mould 
give  all  due  affiftance  to  the  Englifh  factors  employed  to  buy 
up  that  commodity  for  her  majefty's  feivice;  that  for  ready 
money  they  fhould  be  fupplied  as  well  with  what  was  want- 
ing for  the  two  former  years,  as  what  was  defired  for  this: 
which  letter  I  fent  to  Stockholm,  where  it  was  in  due  time 
received. 

Not  long  after,  count  Piper  told  me,  The  directors  of  the  tar 
trade  had  reprefented  it  to  the  king  as  a  great  grievance,  that 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  deliver  at  Stockholm  any  pitch  or 
tar  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  navy,  for  that  they  could  to 
much  more  advantage  carry  it  thither,  and  fell  it  them- 
felves. 

I  preffed  the  count  very  earneftly,  that  at  leaft  the  king's  let- 
ter, which  was  already  fent,  might  be  complied  with  for  this 
year,  and  that,  if  the  like  was  defired  for  the  future,  we 
fhould  give  them  time  for  deliberation,  whether  they  thought 
fit  to  gratify  the  queen  therein  or  not. 

I  had  hopes  this  fair  requeft  would  not  have  met  with  any  dif- 
ficulty;  but  have  lately  heard  trom  Mr.  Jackfon,  it  has  been 
wholly  rejected,  and  that  the  directors  of  the  tar  trade  have 
declared  they  will  export  to  England,  and  elfewhere,  all  their 
pitch  and  tar  for  their  own  accounts,  and  that  her  majefty's 
navy  fhall  be  fupplied  at  the  market-price  fixed.  This  I  take 
to  be  all  her  majefty  has  to  truft  to  on  that  fide  ;  and  my  hum- 
ble opinion  is,  no  relief  from  hence  can  much  mend  the 
matter. 

For  as  it  can  hardly  be  expected  any  new  order  from  the  king 
of  Sweden  (if  prscured,  which  is  uncertain)  can  arrive  at 
Stockholm  'till  fome  time  in  September ;  fo  it  is  net  fu;e  it 
will  then  be  obeyed  more  than  hitherto,  efpecially  cenfideririg 
that,  by  that  time,  the  tranfportation  of  pitch  and  tar  from 
Finland  to  Stockholm  will  be  almoft  over,  and  the  directors 
will  have  to  fay,  that  they  have  not  the  quantity  defired. 
It  would  alfo  fall  into  a  hazardous  winter  voyage,  and,  in  all 
human  appearance,  not  anfwer  her  majefty's  occafionsj 
wherefore  I  am  much  in  pain  what  refcluticns  to  take. 
To  repeat  her  majefty's  requeft  to  no  purpofe,  and  where  there 
maybe  a  tolerable  pretence  for  not  complying  with  it,  feems 
to  me  to  be  very  improper;  and  I  humbly  hope  your  honour 
will  be  of  that  mind. 

Mr.  Jackfon  writes  me,  in  his  letter  of  July  1,  That  a  good 
fum  was  then  offered  to  facilitate  the  matter,  but  he  had  no 
hope  it  would  fucceed  ;  I  alfo  believe  it  will  not,  the  count 
Wrede  being  fo  little  inclined  to  contribute,  in  any  cafe,  to 
a  good  intelligence  between  England  and  Sweden,  and  none 
elfc  having  any  authority  in  thofe  matters:  and,  therefore,  if 
thefe  endeavours  alfo  fail,  I  cannot  perceive  her  majefty  can, 
with  any  certainty,  be  fupplied  otherwife  than  either  by  buy- 
ing pitch  and  tar  of  thofe  directors,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they 
will  fell  it  at  in  England,  or  by  feizing  what  they  fend,  whether 
found  by  fea  or  in  port,  and  taking  it  at  a  reafonable  price. 
The  king  of  Sweden  did  the  fame  laft  year  by  lead  bound  for 
Dantzick ;  and  our  merchants  there  write  me,  they  appre- 
hend it  may  be  fo  this  year  alfo. 

The  reclaimers,  not  infifting  upon  the  advantage  they  might 
have  had  by  carrying  their  lead  to  Dantzick,  offered  it  at  the 
fame  price  the  admiralty  of  Sweden  paid  for  the  laft  lead  they 
bought ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  were  obliged  to  let  fall  one  fixth, 
and  without  any  compofition  for  the  bringing  up  and  detention 
of  their  fhips.  Againft  this  may  be  objected,  That  thereby 
the  prefent  occafion  may  be  ferved,  but  the  uncertainty  be- 
come greater  for  the  future. 

To  this  I  can  only  anfwer,  That  the  Swedes  muft  always,  by 
themfelves  or  others,  fhip  out  their  pitch  and  tar;  and  we 
fhall,  therefore,  hereafter  be  at  fo  much  certainty  as  now. 
Befides,  as  thofe  directors  have  for  many  years  monopolized 
and  referved  to  themfelves  the  tranfportation  of  all  pitch  and 
tar  that  goes  to  Holland;  fo  I  judge  they  intend  to  do  in  re- 
gard to  England  alfo,  which,  if  fo,  would  fall  hard  both  on 
our  traders  in  that  commodity,  and  on  our  fhipping  employed 
hitherto  in  a  good  proportion  to  fetch  it :  befide  that  the  price 
in  England  would  be  what  the  monopolizers  pleafed. 
Thefe  inconveniencies  will,  I  hope,  be  confidered,  and  re- 
medied one  way  or  other.  I  am  alfo  of  opinion,  that,  if  the 
war  with  Mufcovy  be  of  any  long  continuance,  and  inroads 
be  made  into  Finland,  as  rnoft  probably  will,  Sweden  will  not 
have  fuch  quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  to  fend  abroad  as  the  oc- 
cafions  of  Europe  require.  Courland  furnifhed  fome  former- 
ly ;  but,  while  the  Swedes  are  mafters  there,  none  can  be 
expected  thence. 

It 
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It  is  hut  very  little,  and  not  good,  that  Norway  yields ;  and 
I  fuppofe  there  is  but  very  little  certainty  it  can  be  had  from 
Mufcovy. 

What  difficulties  there  are  in  making  and  bringing  it  from 
New  England,  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but  take  it  for 
granted,  Enjand  had  better  give  one  third  more  from  thence, 
than  have  it  at  fuch  uncertainties,  and  in  fo  precarious  a  man- 
ner, from  other  countries,  &c.' — The  end  of  Dr.  Robin- 
fon's  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  fecretary  of  ltate,  the  4th 
ofAugufr,    1703. 

Further  Remarks  before  the  lafl:  War. 

The  Swedes  were  fo  fond  of  their  new  monopoly  of  pitch  and 
tar,  that  an  Englilh  (hip  had  not  been  there  for  fix  or  feven 
years:  and  that,  when  fome  of  our  merchants  refiding  there 
made  application  to  the  tar  company  for  a  loading  of  pitch 
and  tar  upon  an  Englifh  bottom,  offering  them  their  own 
price  in  ready  money,  no  intereft  could  prevail,  unlefs  the 
captain  would  ^ive  fecurity  not  to  carry  the  faid  loading  to 
London,  Lifbon,  or  any  other  port  where  the  company  had 
a  factory. 

The  people  of  England  foon  took  the  alarm  ;  the  merchants 
made  ftrong  application  for  making  thefe  commodities  in  our 
plantations,  and  therefore  that  matter  was  brought  before  the 
parliament,  who  gave  encouragement  for  importing  pitch  and 
tar  from  our  plantations,  which  foon  produced  very  great 
Quantities  from  thence;  they  fo  much  increafed  therein,  that 
we  received  twice  as  much  as  the  nation  could  confume,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  export  great  quantities  to  the 
Straights,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burgh. 

The  bounty  given  by  the  government,  amounted  to  a  large 
fum  yearly ,  but  what  we  re-exported  and  fold  to  our  neigh- 
bours, made  the  kingdom  amends  for  that  difburlement ;  and 
it  brought  down  the  price  fo  low,  that  both  pitch  and  tar  have 
been  fold  with  us  for  one  third  part  of  the  price  we  once  paid 
for  Swedifh  pitch  and  tar  :  and,  if  this  way  of  fupplying  our- 
felves  fr  >mour  own  plantations  had  not  been  fallen  upon,  no- 
body knows  how  high  theSwcdes  might  have  raifed  their  price 
upon  us,  befides  the  uncertainty  of  having  them  at  any  price. 
What  was  feared  foon  came  to  pafs,  a  war  in  the  Baltic  was 
begun,  great  numbers  of  our  fhips  were  feized  on  frivolous 
pretences,  and  carried  into  Swedifh  ports,  and  condemned  as 
prize,  to  the  unfpeakable  damage  of  the  merchants  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  lords  commiflioners  of  trade  being  fenfible  of  the  great 
advantage  of  fupplying  ourfelves  with  pitch  and  tar  from  our 
own  plantations,  fent  to  the  merchants  to -give  them  an  ac- 
count what  other  naval  (tores  might  be  produced  and  brought 
from  thence. 

Their  lordfhips  were  informed,  that  if  encouragement  were 
given,  and  the  people  put  in  a  proper  way  to  begin,  all  other 
forts  of  naval  ftores,  as  well  as  pitch  and  tar,  might  be 
brought  from  thence;  that  the  Swedes  had  laid  a  new  duty 
on  iron  of  near  25  per  cent,  and  that  the  interruption  of 
our  trade  in  the  Baltic  had  greatly  diftrefied  our  iron  manu- 
factures for  want  of  iron  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs :  and  far- 
ther, that  the  Danes  had  raifed  their  boards  from  eight  or  nine 
dollars,  to  eighteen  dollars  per  hundred  :  that  undertakings  of 
this  nature  (as  in  the  cafe  of  pitch  and  tar)  would  at  leaft 
lower  the  prices,  and  leffen  the  imports  of  Danifh  and  Swe- 
difh commodities,  which  then  drew  fromusarnoft  prodigious 
fum  of  money.  And  lafily,  it  was  manifeft,  that  unlefs  we 
imported  about  20,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  per  ami.  our  ma- 
nufactories could  not  be  compleatly  carried  on. 
For,  in  the  two  years  before  the  war  began  in  the  Baltic,  viz. 
1714  and  1 7 15  (in  which  years  we  had  a  free  trade  with  Swe- 
den) above  40,000  tons  of  iron  were  imported  ;  and,  though 
in  the  two  following  years  above  23,000  tons  was  imported, 
yet  that  being  fhort  of  a  fufficient  fupply,  it  created  terrible 
complaints  among  the  manufacturers. 

Now  20,000  tons  of  iron,  at  12I.  per  ton,  comes  to 
240,000 1.  and  the  boards  and  timber  we  received  at  their  ad- 
vanced price,  came  to  200,oool.  more;  and,  if  they  found 
we  could  not  otherwife  be  fupplied,  they  would  raife  the 
price  on  us. 

Befides  all  this,  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  had  ufually  the  navigation  of  all  their  own  boards 
and  timber,  &c.  in  their  own  ihipping;  which  employment 
qualified  them  to  breed  up  feamen,  and  confequently  upon 
any  irruption,  to  fit  out  fhips  for  war  and  privateers  to  an- 
noy our  trade  ;  and,  if  fo  great  an  advantage  as  bringing  the 
faid  commodities  from  our  plantations  could.be  brought  to 
pafs,  it  would  augment  our  navigation  to  the  plantations  to 
more  than  double  what  it  then  was,  and  not  only  be  an  ad- 
ditional employment  to  our  fhip-builders,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned therein,  as  well  as  to  our  failors  and  feamen,  but  in- 
creafe  the  confumption  of  our  provifions,  and  other  necef- 
fariesfor  victualling  and  fitting  out  the  faid  fhips;  and  that 
as  our  navigation  increafed,  that  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
muft  of  courfe  decline,  and  our  new  fupply  of  feamen  prove 
a  proportionate  additional  ftrength  to  the  naval  force  of  this 
kingdom,  which  failors  will  be  ready  on  all  oecafions  to  man 
out  our  fleets. 


That  in  the  navigation  we  then  carried  on  to  our  plantations, 
it  often  happened  that  the  crops  of  tobacco  and  fugar,  &c. 
fell  fhort,  fo  that  many  of  the  fhips  were  forced  to  come  home 
dead  freighted,  and  fome  lie  a  whole  feafon  for  the  next  crop, 
which  (if  encouragement  was  given  for  bringing  timber  and 
naval  ftores  from  our  plantations)  would,  upon  fuch  disap- 
pointments, be  Cure  of  a  loading. 

Thefe  accounts  were  received  with  great  fatisfatlion  by  their 
lordfhips;  and  the  merchants,  to  promote  fo  good  a  work, 
waited  on  the  miniftry  at  the  board  of  trade,  who  heard  and 
thoroughly  examined  what  the  merchants  had  to  offer. 
After  their  lordfhips  had  been  attended  at  a  great  many  meet- 
ings, and  received  full  fatisfaCtion,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  ihis  nation,  to  be  fupplied  with  naval 
ftores  from  our  own  plantations,  and  very  much  enlarge  the 
exportation  of  our  wooijen  and  other  manufactories  to  thefe 
plantations,  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing  a  bill  into  the 
houfe;  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  pafled  the  com- 
mons with  a  claufe,  That  no  pe'rfon  or  perfons  within  the 
faid  plantations,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  manufacture  any  iron 
wares,  of  any  kind'  whatfoever,  out  of  any  fows,  pigs,  or 
bars  whatfoever,  under  the  penalty  of 

one  part  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  fcize  or  fue  for  the 
fame,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record 
at  Weftminiter,  or  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  courts 
of  admiralty,  or  other  courts  of  record  in  the  plantations, 
&c.  the  proof  to  lie  on  the  poU'efibr.  By  this  claufe,  no  fmith 
in  the  plantations  might  make  fo  much  as  a  bolt,  or  fpike,  or 
nail. 

This  claufe  muft,  indeed,  have  put  the  colonies  into  a  mod 
miferable  condition,  the  fmith  being  above  all  other  trades 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  carrying  on  all  other  employments : 
among  the  reft,  that  of  fhip-building  had  by  it  been  utterly 
deftroyed,  though   by  this  article  they  make  a  great  part  of 
their  returns  to  England  for  purchafing  our  manufactures. 
And  there  was  another  claufe  added   in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
That  from  and  after  the  25th  of  December  1719,  no  forge 
going  by  water,  or  other  work  whatfoever,  fhall  be  ereCted 
or  kept  up  in  any  of  the  faid  Britifh   plantations,  for  the 
making,  working,  or  converting  any  fows,  pigs,  or  caft  iron, 
into  bar  or  rod   iron,  upon  pain,   that  if  any  perfon  from 
thenceforth  ercCt  or  keep  up,   or  caufe  to  be  ereCted  or  kept 
up,  any  fuch  forge,  or  other  work,  for  the  ufe  or  purpofe 
aforefaid,  fuch  perfon  fo  offending,  being   thereof  lawfully 
conviCt  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftmin- 
iter, or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  or  other  court  of  record   held  in  fuch 
plantation,  where  the  offence   fhall   be  committed,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  informer,  fhall,  for  fuch  his  or  her  firft  of- 
fence, fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  and  for  every  other  fuch  offence  fhall  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment  without  bail  or  mainprize;  and  all  governors 
or  commanders  in  chief  of  the  faid  plantations,  and  every  of 
them,  now  and  for  the  time  being,  are  hereby  flriCtly  re- 
quired not  to  fuffer  fuch  forge,  or  other  work  to  be  ereCted, 
or  kept  up,  in  any  of  the  faid  plantations  within  their  re- 
fpeCtive  governments,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing hereof;  and,  if  any  of  the  faid  governors  or  comman- 
ders in  chief,  fhall  willingly  or  wittingly  offend  or  be  negli- 
gent in  doing  his  duty  herein,  upon   complaint   and   proof 
made  thereof  before  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  or 
fuch  as  fhall  be  by  him  or  them  thereunto  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed, by  the  oath  of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes,  the 
faid  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  fo  negleCting  or  of- 
fending, fhall  be  removed  from  his  government. 
This  fecond  claufe  muft  have  ruined  all  thofe  iron  works  in 
the  colonies,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  proprietors  of  them,  and 
given  the  French  a  much  fairer  handle  to  tempt  them  into 
their  fettlements  which  join  to  ours,  than  the  fcarcity  of  iron 
gave  them  to  entice  away  our  artificers. 
Which  being  duly  confidered,  thofe  perfons  that  were  foli- 
citous  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  defired  the  bill  fhould  be 
dropped  that  feffion,  that  the  members  of  both  houfes  might 
have  time  fully  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  advantages  thereof. 
Thofe  gentlemen  who  chiefly  oppofed  this  undertaking,  were 
concerned  in  iron  works,  who,  on  the  before-mentioned  in- 
terruption of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  raifed  their  iron  to  an 
extraordinary   price:  they  did  all  they  could  to  obftruCt  the 
bill ;    they  reported,    it   would  hinder    the    exportation  of 
wrought  iron  to  the  plantations,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of 
fome  itock-jobbers,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  by  fome  per- 
fons that  had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  fome  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  &c. 

All  which  were  groundlefs  infinuations  ;  for  there  never  was 
a  defign  of  making  a  ftock  of  it,  nor  were  any  (lock -jobbers 
ever  concerned  in  the  foliciting  it,  much  lefs  did  any  perfon 
concerned  whatfoever,  think  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  ; 
neither  was  Nova  Scotia  the  place  intended  for  carrying  on 
the  aforefaid  bufinefs,  or  thought  to  be  proper  for  the  faid 
undertaking. 

But,  as  the  people  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylva- 
nia,  Carolina,  &c.  were  under  great  neceffities  for  Englifh 
manufactures,  and  ah  incapacity  of  providing  commodities 
to  pay  for  them,  preventing  the  Englifh  merchants  from  fend- 
ing 
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tftg  them  thofe  large  quantities  that  might  be  a  fufficient  fup- 
ply; and,  as  inevitable  ncceffity  put  them  upon  manufactur- 
ing for  themfelves,  therefore   this   new   employment   of 

PROVIDING  NAVAL  STORES,  WAS  PROPOSED  TO  TAKE 
THEM  OFF  THE  MANUFACTURES  THAT  INTERFERED  WITH 
OUR  OWN. 

At  length,  however,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  grant  a  bounty  on  pitch  arid  tar,  which  we  fhall 
fee  hereafter. — This  was  but  a  fmall  advance  to  fupply  our- 
felves with  naval  (Tores  in  general. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  fo  ufeful  in  navigation  and  trade,  that  we 
cannot  poffibly  do  without  them;  the  firft  for  cordage  of  all 
forts,  the  latter  for  making  fail  cloth,  as  well  as  for  the  linen 
manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  this  kingdom;  and  the 
late  Czar  of  Mufcovy  being  fenfible  we  mult  have  our  fupply 
of  hemp,  Sec.  from  him,  did*  as  the  Swedes  by  their  pitch 
and  tar,  make  a  monopoly  of  it  in  a  manner;  and  the  Ruf- 
fians had  their  own  price  for  it,  in  ready  money  or  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  reft  in  fuch  goods  as  they  thought  fit. 
Upon  v/hich  it  was  urged  by  thofe  who  underftood  the  public 
Interefts,  ( I.)  That  the  neceffity  we  were  under  for  thofe  com- 
modities, ought  to  put  us  upon  all  imaginable  care  and  ftudy 
how  to  provide  them,  left  we  mould  happen  to  be  under  the 
fame  ncceffity  for  them,  that  we  were  in  the  year  1703  for 
pitch  and  tar,  when  the  government  of  Sweden,  as  obferved, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  let  us  have  them  for  our  ready  money, 
otherwife  than  in  their  own  fhipping  from  their  tar-company 
here  at  their  own  price,  and  only  in  fuch  quantities  as  they 
thought  fit.  Upon  that  difappointment,  the  government,  by 
allowing  a  conhderable  encouragement  for  carrying  on  the 
manufactures  of  pitch  and  tar,  had  fufficient  quantities  from 
our  own  plantations;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  delired,  the  like 
encouragement  was  given  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax  ;  for  fince 
we  have  plantations  where  hemp  and  flax  and  all  forts  of  na- 
val ftores  may  be  raifed,  with  fo  many  and  fo  great  advan- 
tages to  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  unaccountable  to  leave  us 
dependent  and  at  an  uncertainty  for  them,  and  to  be  fupplied 
only  by  a  prince  that  will  be  paid  for  them  juft  as  he  pleafes. 
(2.)  That  it  is  very  well  known,  our  land  in  general  is  too 
clear  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax,  and  what  is  grown  here 
(though  it  is  tough  and  makes  ftrong  linen)  neither  drefies 
fo  kindly,  nor  whitens  fo  well  as  that  which  grows  in  warmer 
climates.  In  Ruffia  the  beft  hemp  and  flax  grow  in  the  fouther- 
moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  fummer  is  hot,  and 
the  air  clear,  and  yet  the  flax  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as  that 
which  grows  in  Egypt  or  Italy. 

Egypt  has  always  been  efteemed  for  it's  linen,  and  now  fup- 
plies  Leghorn  with  quantities,  and  the  coaft  of  Syria,  Alia 
Minor,  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  other  great  cities,  have 
a  fupply  of  hemp  and  flax  from  thence. 
All  our  colonies  (which  run  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  all  the  way  border  upon  the  fea)  have  very  hot 
fummers,  the  fouthermoft  parts  of  them  lie  near  the  fame  la- 
titude with  Egypt,  and  the  north  part  much  about  the  fame 
with  Ancona,  or  Bologna  in  Italy,  where  excellent  hemp  and 
flax  grow,  therefore  we  have  the  greateft  profpect  to  receive 
mighty  fupplies  of  hemp  and  flax  from  them.  Part  of  the 
land  in  the  colonies  is  very  rich,  and  of  fo  fmall  value,  that 
there  will  be  opportunity  of  breaking  up  frefn  as  often  as  there 
is  occafion  to  change  the  ground  ;  which,  if  laid  down,  will 
recover  itfelf  again  without  the  charge  of  manuring,  as  we 
do  here,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  our  ploughing  lands. 
Nothing  impoverifhes  land  more  than  hemp  and  flax,  and 
though  it  is  manured,  that  alone  will  not  do  fo  well,  for  the 
land  ought  to  be  changed  after  three  or  four  crops,  and  gene- 
rally the  fineft  and  fatteft  pieces  are  converted  to  that  ufe. 
Thofe  great  conveniencies  of  having  land  fo  very  cheap,  and 
fo  fine  a  climate,  which  we  know  produces  excellent  hemp 
and  flax,  fo  commodioufly  fituated  along  the  fea-coaft,  with 
fuch  numbers  of  large  rivers  running  up  the  country  to  the 
mod  inland  fettlements,  where  provifions  may  be  raifed  at  fo 
fmall  a  charge,  and  where  work  may  be  done  by  the  labour 
of  flaves,  almoft  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  India,  give  ground  to 
hope,  that  we  may  manufacture  linen  here  cheaper  than  any 
part  of  Europe  can  import  them  upon  us;  and  the  colonies 
be  as  profitable  to  us,'  by  raifing  rough  materials  to  carry  on 
the  linen  manufacture,  as  the  Suffex  and  other  downs  are 
for  fupplying  wool  for  that  manufaCt  ure,  the  profits  of  which 
we  have  valued  ourfelves  fo  much  upon,  that  we  have  fet  the 
reft  of  Europe  to  be  our  competitors  therein. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  the  value  we  fet  upon  it  proceeds 
from  miftake,  we  think  abundantly  more  of  it  than  it  really 
is  ;  the  foreign  linen  and  Flanders  lace,  linen  yarn,  and 
naval  ftores  imported  into  this  kingdom,  being  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  the  exports  of  all  our  woollens.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  in  Britanny,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
forty  years  ago,  was  thought  to  be  better  to  them  than  the 
woollen  to  us ;  for  it  was  generally  allowed  we  took  above 
a  million  a  year  from  them,  and  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  twice  that  value,  befides  what  other 
countries  took. 

Indeed,  they  have  in  fome  meafure  loft  their  trade  with  us ; 
we  now  receive  little  from  thence,  but  what  comes  by  ftealth, 
or  under  the  denomination  of  Swifs  linen  through  Alfatia, 


their  cambrics  excepted,  of  which  I  have  elfewhere  taken 
notice.  And  now  the  emperor  of  Germany's  hereditary 
countries,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  have  gained  the 
fupplying  of  us,  which  has  made  thenrvery  rich  and  powerful. 
Now,  as  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpecially  the  coarfe  part, 
has  fpread  itfelf  of  late  into  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom 
whicii  has  exceeded  the  demand*  and  caufed  great  ftocks  to 
lie  by,  if  thofe  rough  materials  of  hemp  and  flax  were  pre- 
pared in  our  plantations,  the  people  in  North-Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c.  would  foon  find  the  advantage  of  falling  upon 
and  advancing  that  manufacture;  the  laborious  and  coarfe 
part  being  performed  abroad,  the  reft  would  invite  not  only 
the  poor  and  neceffitous,  but  people  of  better  circumftances 
to  employ  their  time  in  it. 

If  thefe  proportions  are  heartily  put  in  practice,  we  may 
hope,  that  by  providing  the  aforefaid  rough  materials,  we 
mould  have  the  delightful  profpect  of  feeing  trade  flourifh  ; 
for,  as  the  filk  and  linen  manufactures,  where  brought  to 
perfection,  are  altogether  as  profitable  to  thofe  nations,  as 
the  woollen  now  is  to  us;  and  as  we  increafe  in  our  linen 
manufactures,  thofe  of  Silefia,  and  all  the  emperor's  heredi- 
tary countries,  from  whence  we  take  fuch  quantities,  muft 
abate  of  courfe;  their  people  will  alfo  refort  to  us,  and  help 
to  carry  them  on ;  for  it  has  always  been  obferved,  where 
new  manufactures  are  fet  up,  and  take  away  part  from  ano- 
ther country,  the  manufacturers  will  likewife  remove :  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  Flemings,  when  queen  Elizabeth  eave 
fuch  great  encouragement  to  have  the  woollen  manufacture 
removed  hither ;  and  ours  when  we  had  that  inundation  of 
China  and  India  wrought  filks,  our  weavers  went  to  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  &c.  and  feveral  ftreets  in  Spitalfields  were 
almoft  defolate ;  and  when  thofe  filks  were  prohibited,  the  1 
manufacturers  returnsd  again. 

It  has  "been  computed,  that  the  Ruffians  export  to  England 
and  all  other  parts,  in  hemp  and  flax,  above  the  value  '-fa 
million  a  year.  If  hemp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  product 
for  merchandize  with  them,  there  feems  to  be  much  greater 
profpect  of  enriching  ourfelves,  by  raifing  them  in  our  plan- 
tations. 

1.  Becaufe  they  will  not  be  fubject  to  any  land-carriage,  but 
fhipped  immediately  from  the  place  of  growth. 

2.  Becaufe  land  is  much  cheaper  in  our  plantations  than  in 
the  fouth  parts  of  Ruffia. 

3.  The  climate  being  equal  with  that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is 
fuppofed  to  produce  hemp  and  flax  preferable  to  theirs. 

Sir  Jofiah  Child  fays,  That  in  the  plantations  of  fugar  and 
tobacco,  every  white  man  there  employs  four  per7ons  at 
home;  he  means,  we  fuppofe,  in  providing  clothes,  part  of 
their  food,  and  all  forts  of  utenfils  for  carrying  on  their  buft- 
nefs.  If  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands 
at  home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  plantations 
in  raifing  and  dreffing  hemp  and  flax,  muft,  by  his  labour 
there,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  fugar  and  tobacco;  for  they  are  manufactured  in 
the  plantations,  the  refining  the  fugar,  and  cutting  tobacco, 
with  the  little  quantity  that  is  rolled,  excepted ;  whereas  flax 
and  hemp  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle  hands,  and  of 
confequence  the  poor's  rate  will  foon  be  abated,  and  the  na- 
tion will  find  in  a  little  time  what  they  fave  yearly  thereby, 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  encourage  the  people  to  begin 
that  employment. 

We  mention  part  of  the  poor's  rate,  becaufe  thev  muft  be 
maintained  by  our  lands,  if  employment  is  not  provided  for 
them ;  and  abundance  are  thrown  upon  the  parifhes  for  want 
of  work,  others  make  that  a  pretext  for  their  begging  from 
place  to  place :  but,  where  workhoufes  have  been  built, 
though  materials  for  employing  the  poor  are  fcarce,  yet  fome 
public-fpirited  men  have  there  maintained  them  for  half  the 
expence  they  were  at  before  thofe  workhoufes  were  erected. 
[See  the  article  Poor.] 

This  fhews  what  good  ceconomy  can  do,  and  the  happinefs 
it  is  to  thofe  places,  which  have  fuch  gentlemen  to  direct  and 
affift  them.  We  may  obferve  here,  that  together  with  the 
produce  of  hemp  and  flax,  filk  may  be  raifed  by  the  fame 
hands,  [fee  the  article  Silk,]  and  not  interfere  the  one  with 
another ;  for,  after  the  fowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  mul- 
berry-leaves come  to  be  in  perfection  for  feeding  the  filk- 
worms ;  and  the  filk-harveft  (as  it  is  called)  is  over  before 
hemp  and  flax  are  ripe  :  thus  the  perfons  employed  in  the  filk 
may  turn  their  hands  to  that  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  breaking 
and  dreffing  of  which,  may  be  work  for  them  all  the  reft  of 
the  year.  The  flocks  and  utenfils  to  be  employed  in  them, 
will  coft  but  a  fmall  matter.  If  fuch  a  public  fpirit  prevailed 
now  for  promoting  the  general  intereft  of  the  nation,  as  did 
in  our  nobility  and  gentry  upon  the  firft  fettling  of  our  plan- 
tations, I  am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  raife  fufficient  quan- 
tities of  rough  materials  for  carrying  on  all  our  home  manu- 
factures. 

And,  if  once  we  come  to  be  amply  fupplied  with  hemp  and 
flax  by  the  aforefaid  methods,  everv  place  will  be  filled  with 
flax-drelTers,  and  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  pariih, 
where  the  wool-fpinning  trade  is  not  carried  on,  may  very 
eafily  come  at  hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profit 
table  to  them,  as  the  woollen  is  to  the  other;  and  the  more 
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diftinct  the  emplovment  is,  the  better,  for  many  inconvcni-r 
encies  have  attended  one  manufacture  interfering  with  ano- 
ther ;  beiide,  there  will  be  an  imercourfe  of  trade  created,  by 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  fupplying  the  other  with  their  dif- 
tinct: manufactures  j  this  will  give  full  employment  to  tHe 
whole  kingdom,  and  an  univerfal  chearfulnefs  to  every  body: 
for  the  poor  are  mver  happier,  nor  their  minds  eaficr,  than 
when  they  have  full  employment ;  and  when  they  are  em- 
ployed, riches  are  diffufed  over  the  nation. 
It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  we  have  above  a  million 
of  people  in  the  three  nations  deftitute  of  work  ;  but,  if  thole 
rou«li  materials  mould  come  to  be  raifed  in  our  plantations, 
there  need  not  be  one  idle  perfon.  Suppofe  that  one  million 
of  people  were  put  upon  manufacturing  thofe  rough  materi- 
als, and  each  perfon  earned  but  1  d.  a  dav,  and  allowing  but 
300  working  days  in  a  year,  it  would  amount  to  1,250,000). 
Now,  as  we  have  already  faid,  the  importation  of  foreign 
linen,  Flanders  lace,  and  naval  (tores  in  general,  amount 
to  more  than  all  our  woollens  exported  ;  it  is  aftonifhing  that 
fo  wife  a  nation  as  this,  does  not  take  care  to  regulate  thofe 
matters  effectually,  and  have  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  linens 
made  in  the  three  kingdoms.  See  the  article  Linen.  All 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  fo  wife,  as  to  make  linen  enough 
for  their  own  ufe,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  what  is  imported 
into  Italy,  excepted;  and,  if  the  government  does  not  take 
care  to  put  thofe  poor  people  into  proper  regulations  and  em- 
ployments, they  mull;  continue  in  mifery  and  want, 
letting  up  the  making  of  pitch  and  tar  in  our  plantations, 
was  very  advantageous;  there  was,  indeed,  very  great  en- 
couragement given  to  begin  that  undertaking,  which  had  it's 
defired  end,  and  vail  quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  were  im- 
poited;  and  it  is  hoped  the  proper  encouragement  will  be 
given  for  every  other  kind  of  naval  ftores,  that  the  Swedes 
and  Ruffians,  &c.  may  not  retain  fo  confiderable  a  (hare  of 
the  importation  of  that  commodity  upon  us. 
Our  plantations  in  America  abound  with  vaft  quantities  of 
timber,  and  the  navigation  from  New  Emgland,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, or  Newfoundland,  is  not  more  tedious,  nor  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  us  than  the  bottom  cf  the  Bothnic  gulph,  orPe- 
terfburgh  :  but  thofe  places  have  been  long  in  trade,  and  having 
a  conftant  demand  from  us  for  that  commodity,  they  always 
have  great  frocks  of  timber  ready  fquared,  and  boards  lying 
ready  to  load  a  fhip  of  five  or  fix  hundred  tons  in  ten  or 
twelve  days;  but  hitherto  we  have  never  had  frocks  lying 
ready  in  our  plantations,  nor  due  encouragement  for  build- 
ing large  bulky  (hips,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  who  fail  with  a  few  hands,  and  at  a  fmall  charge. 
What  timber  we  have  had  hitherto  come  directly  to  England, 
has  been  rather  put  on  board  to  fill  up,  when  tobacco  or  other 
merchandize  has  not  been  to  be  had;  and  therefore,  no  care 
has  hitherto  been  taken  to  make  a  regular  trade,  which  may 
deferve  further  conlideration.  See  the  article  Timber. 
They  have  iron  -kone  all  along  the  Continent,  from  the  fouih- 
ermoit  parts  of  Carolina,  to  the  northermoft  part  of  New 
England,  in  great  plenty ;  fome  of  it,  upon  trial,  has  made 
extraordinary  good  tough  iron,  and  very  good  fteel. 
No  part  of  the  world  abounds  more  with  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  wood,  nor  ha=  more  rivers  and  ftreams  than  that  part 
of  the  Continent.  There  is  fo  much  wood,  that  the  great 
charge  of  the  planter  is  to  clear  the  ground. 
And,  as  no  one  undertaking  confumes  fo  much  wood  as  plen- 
ty of  iron  works,  if  they  were  erected,  the  land  would  be 
cleared  of  the  wood,  the  air  purified,  the  ground  made  fit 
for  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  beft  timber  might  be  preferved 
for  bringing  home. 

In  charcoaling  the  wood,  there  will  be  a  very  good  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  pitch  and  tar  out  of  the  pine-trees;  and  no 
wood,  according  to  the  beft  obfervation,  makes  better  char- 
coal for  iron  works :  and  all  this  without  any  other  charge, 
than  providing  fuel  for  the  iron  works  ;  fuch  a  dependency 
have  thefe  operations  one  upon  another. 
And,  as  there  are  fo  many  circumftances.  that  attend  the 
making  iron  in  our  own  plantations,  if  due  and  effectual 
encouragement  be  given  *,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
gr^at  perfection,  and  fuch  quantities  made,  as  to  exceed  in 
value  any  other  product  of  our  plantations. 

*  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years  that  they  have  had  any 
encouragement  for  the  making  of  pig  and  fbw  iron,  which 
is  extended  to  pig. 

Iron  is  a  commodity  of  univerfal  ufe,  ftaple,  and  certain  in 
all  parts  of  the  known  world  ;  confequently  as  much  to  be 
valued  as  filver  or  gold;  a  commodity  that  will  be  carried 
every- where  as  ballaft,  at  little  or  no  charge. 
And,  whereas  the  Dutch  do  fupply  Portugal,  the  Straights, 
and  Turkey,  with  great  quantities,  if  we  could  be  fo  happy 
as  to  have  a  full  fupply  from  our  own  plantations,  either  by 
adventurers  from  hence,  who  would  lay  out  their  effates  in 
erecting  iron  works,  or  in  exchange  for  the  woollen  or  other 
manufactures,  which  we  export  to  thofe  places  ;  we  fhould 
not  only  ballaft  our  fhips  with  iron,  but  export  great  quan- 
tities, not  only  all  over  the  Straights  and  Turkey,  but  even 
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to  India  and  Africa,  and  foon  become  matters  of  a  good  part 
of  the  trade. 

And,  as  we  were  once  dependent  on  the  Swedes  for  pitch  and 
tar,  we  muff  remain  fo  ftil!  10  them  for  iron,  as  we  muft  to 
Norway  and  to  them  for  boards  and  timber,  and  to  Mufcovy 
for  hemp,  unlefs  form  lal  care  is  taken  to  relieve  us 

from  fuch  a  dependency  :  it  may  one  day  prove  hiohlv  dan- 
gerous, as  it  heretofore  has  done,  to  depend  upon  any  power 
whatever,  for  any  eiTential  Ejr-aWch  of  our  naval  ftores. 

Further  Remarks  on  th:  benefits  we  may  reap  from  North 
America,  by  the  DlfiXulve  Treaty  of  1763. 

That  our  plantations  are  really  able  to  furnifh  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  fir,  timber, 
deal-boards,  malls,  yards,  pipes,  and  hogihead-ftaves,  fully 
to  fupply  the  whole  demand  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  been  taken  for  granted  by  many;  fo  as  that  we  fhould 
fuffer  nofcarcity,  or  want  of  tnbfe  goods,  though  we  fhould 
abfolutely  prohibit  their  importation  from  any  other  place, 
after  they  become  once  well  eftabiifhed,  in  regard  to  Naval 
Storks  in  general. 

By  being  able  to  furnifh  ourfelves,  muft  be  underftood  thus; 
for  we  muft  not  fpeak  more  for  them,  than  our  plantations  do 
for  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  be  very  exact  and  explicit, 
in  what  we  call  the  firft  principles:  we  would  not  be  un- 
derftood to  mean,  that,  at  prefent,  they  have  hands  enough 
to  fell  and  cut  out  the  quantities  of  timber,  &c.  draw  and 
extract  the  tar  and  turpentine,  fplit  out  the  ftaves,  &c.  raife 
the  hemp,  and  make  the  iron  neceilary  for  our  ample  fupply ; 
for  that  may  ftill  be  a  difficulty  for  want  of  hands,  but  that 
this  is  not  invincible,  fee  the  articles  P.ople  and  Poor  ;  bjt 
we  mean  that  the  country  and  the  woods,  have  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  all  thefe;  that  they  are  not  to  be  planted,  or 
waited  for  'till  grown  ;  they  have  a  boundlefs  extent  of  woods, 
as  well  on  the  hills  as  on  the  plains,  unexhaufted,  and,  indeed, 
unexhauftiblc;  which  are  fufficient  for  all  our  demands,  and 
much  more. 

Likewife  we  do  not  fay  Or  infift,  that  they  do  now  produce 
or  plant  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  to  fupply  our 
demand  ;  but  that  they  have  land  enough,  fufficient  in  ftrenoth 
of  foil,  and  fufficient  in  quantity,  and  which,  by  cutting 
down  the  woods,  would  daily  increafe :  this  we  think  is  un- 
doubted. 

The  countries  where  this  fupply  of  timber  and  naval  ftores 
would  be  produced,  are,  in  a  word,  the  whole  Englifh  pait 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  viz.  New  England, 
New  York,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  and  all  the 
country,  whether  poflefled  or  no,  upon  the  great  river  of 
Delawar,  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable. 
All  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Chefeapeake,  all  the  colonies  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  all  the  rivers  thereof;  in  which  laft  colony 
alone,  they  tell  us,  there  is  as  much  fir  timber  growing,  as 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 

Likewife  it  is  to  be  added,  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  coin 
and  value  of  payment  confidered,  they  will  be  able  to  furnifh 
all  thefe  things  as  cheap  as  the  eaft  country  and  Norway  trade 
does  furnifh  thern. 

Thefe  things  granted,  the  propofal  for  amply  fupplying  our- 
felves with  naval  ftores,  has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow°com- 
pafs;  for  it  has  been  urged,  that  all  the  difference  then  be- 
tween England  (the  market)  and  our  colonies,  the  producers 
of  thefe  goods,  lies  in  the  price  of  the  freight,  occaftoned  by 
the  diftance  of  the  place,  and  length  of  the  voyao-e;  how  to 
bring  this  to  a  par,  is  the  whole  of  the  enquiry  :°and  this  is 
to  be  done  by  the  feveral  methods  following. 
N.  B.  Bounties  and  payments  of  dead  money  to  the  impor- 
ter for  encouragement,  has  been  rejected  by  fome,  as  being  a 
mere  charge  upon  the  nation,  though  not  upon  the  particular 
buyer  of  the  goods,  and  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  called  a 
leffeningthe  difparity,  only  it  removes  the  burthen  from  pii- 
yate  hands  to  the  public,  which  is  not  fufficient;  and  fhould 
it  extend  to  all  the  importations,  would  be  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  bear,  even  for  the  whole  nation. 

The  only  weight,  therefore,  we  would  lay,  fay  the  propo- 
fers,  on  the  public,  and  even  that  but  for  a  while,  is  to  take 
off  the  duties  entirely  from  all  thofe  fpecies  of  goods  (not  to 
repeat  them)  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  other  places; 
and  not  this  laft  part  neither,  'till  the  colonies  were  fully  en- 
tered into  the  trade. 

Then  for  the  freight;  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  the  freight  of 
all  thefe  articles,  from  the  eaft  and  nnrth  feas,  ftands  now  at 
a  medium  of  forty  to  fifty  Shillings  per  ton,  call  it  more  or 
lefs  :  and  fuppofe  the  freight  of  the  fame  goods  from  the  co- 
lonies fhould  then  ftand  at  a  medium  of  fix  to  eight  pounds 
per  ton,  fo  that  the  freight  would  be  three  times  as'much  one 
way  as  the  other:  it  is  true,  this  is  a  very  confiderable  article, 
and  efpecially  confidering  them  likewife 'to  be  all  bulky  goods! 
But  two  articles  will  immediately  contribute  towards,  if  not 
be  a  full  equivalent  to,  this  excels  of  freight. 
Firft,  Taking  off  the  duty  upon  importation  here,  which 
being  very  high,  fuppofe  it  for  argument  fake  to  be  20  per  cent. 
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may  fairly  be  calculated  at  one  half  of  the  difference,  and 
muft  be  found  bj  the  importer  in  the  price  of  his  goods  at 
market. 

Secondly,  Laving  an  impoff,  fuppofe  it  to  be  about  ten  per 
cent,  upon  all  the  importations  of  Englifh  goods  into  thofe  co- 
lonies, and  this,  we  conceive,  will  be  equal  to  the  other  half: 
the  money  fo  raifed  to  be  paid  to  the  commanders  of  the  (hips, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  (ball  be  adjudged  by  the  public,  and 
upon  fo  much  tonnage  only,  as  is  Joaden  upon  them  of  fuch 
particular  goods. 

The  colonies  will  never  complain  of  fuch  a  duty,  becaufe  it 
is  in  a  manner  paid  to  themfelves,  and  is  but  taking  the  mo- 
ney out  of  one  pocket,  and  putting  it  into  the  other ;  the 
growth  of  their  country  will  be  exported  (indeed  the  wafte 
growth,  for  they  burn  a  great  part,)  their  own  people  will 
be  employed,  and  will  be  prodigioufiy  increafed,  and  thefe 
two  are  of  the  laft  importance  to  them  ;  that  give  them  but 
an  affurance  of  thefe,  they  may  give  you  afTurance,  that  in 
a  few  years  they  will  be  the  greateft,  and  moil  profperous 
colonies  in  the  world. 

I  acknowledge,  I  defpife  (with  the  utmoft  contempt  of  their 
ignorance)  the  fuggeftions  of  thofe  times,  when  this  glorious 
fcheme  of  New  England's  profperity  was  laid  aftde  fome 
years  ago,  from  a  pretended  jealoufy  of  thofe  colonies  grow- 
ing too  powerful,  and  making  themfelves  independent  ;  in- 
finuating,  becaufe  they  were  independent  in  a  religious  pro- 
feflion,  they  wanted  to  be  fo  in  government ;  whereas  firft, 
the  very  thought,  befides  a  worfe  principle  it  began  in,  viz. 
of  party  malice,  was  to  the  laft  degree  weak  and  foolifh  ; 
fince  it  is  evident,  the  profperity,  and,  indeed,  the  very  be- 
ing and  fubfiftence  of  New  England  in  matters  of  trade,  con- 
fifts  in,  and  depends  wholly  upon  their  union  with,  and  fub- 
jeclion  to  Great-Britain,  as  the  principal  growth  of  their 
country,  which  is  the  only  article  that  fupports  their  com- 
merce, is  taken  off  but  by  the  Englifh,  and  the  fame  of  the 
reft  :  for  example, 

The  provifions  of  North  America  are  the  mere  growth  of  the 
countiy,  fuch  as  flour  or  meal  in  barrels,  peafe,  malt,  rice, 
and  tobacco  ;  beef  and  pork,  pickled  and  barrelled  ;  fheep 
and  horfes  alive  ;  beer  in  cafks  and  in  bottles  ;  white  fifh 
faked  and  dried,  and  falmon  barrelled  ;  befides  lumber,  for 
building  and  repairing  as  well  houfes  as  (hips,  and  fhips  and 
floops  ready  built  and  finifhed. 

Thefe  all  are  the  product  of  the  country,  and  the  labour  of 
the  people  in  the  colonies  of  New  England,  New  York,  the 
two  Jerfeys,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina;  without 
this  export,  thofe  colonies  would  perifh.  It  is  true,  the 
iflands  would  ftarve  for  want  of  the  provifions  too,  at  leaft  at 
firft  :  but,  on  the  Continent,  if  the  iflands  did  not  take  off 
their  product,  the  lands,  which  they  have  been  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence  to  cure,  and  clear,  and  plant,  would  lie  ufelefs  and  un- 
cultivated ;  the  fwine,  which  the  woods  feed  for  them  by 
thoufands,  would  overrun  them  with  their  multitude,  and 
be  worfe  to  them,  in  time,  than  the  bears  and  the  wolves ; 
their  plantations  would  produce  more  of  every  thing  than 
their  mouths  could  devour,  or  than  they  could  find  markets 
to  vend  them  at ;  their  timber  would  ftand,  indeed,  where  it 
was,  for  no  body  would  fell  it  to  have  it,  and  they  may  fet 
their  woods  on  fire,  as  they  did  formerly,  to  clear  the  land 
of  them. 

In  a  word,  this  being  their  cafe,  their  intereft  ties  them  to 
England,  though  their  duty  fhould  notj  and,  to  feparate 
from  England,  would  be  to  be  undone. 
Then  carry  the  fame  argument  on  to  the  purpofed  com- 
merce, for  timber,  naval  ftores,  &c.  this  would  ftill  bind 
them  the  fafter  to  their  dependance  on  England,  for  no  na- 
tion in  Europe  could  give  them  the  fame  encouragement. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  article  here,  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  underftand  trade. 

Let  us  then  return  to  the  propofal :  having  thus  ftated  the 
equivalent,  by  which  the  government  may  be  reimburfed 
what  they  fhall  be  out  of  pocket  for  the  complete  trial,  it  re- 
mains only  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  advantages  of  fuch 
a  commerce :  take  them  in  a  few  fhort  heads. 

I.  Inftead  of  the  trade  for  deals  and  timber,  tar,  mafts,  &c. 
which  we  carry  on  now  with  Norway,  almoft  all  for  ready 
money,  and  which  carries  out  more  filver  in  fpecie,  nay,  in 
our  very  coin,  crowns  and  half-crowns,  than  the  Eaft  India 
company  itfelf,  however  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it: 
we  fay,  inftead  of  this  difadvantageous  trade,  we  fhould  then 
receive  all  the  fame  goods  in  exchange  for  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  they  would  be  purchafed  of,  and  produced  by 
the  labour  of  our  own  people,  the  induftrious  planters,  fub- 
jecls  to  the  government  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain. 

II.  Inftead  of  having  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  thefe  goods  brouoht 
over  in  foreign  bottoms,  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  the  fhips 
navigated  by  foreign  feamen,  to  whom  we  pay  dead  freight 
in  the  like  ready  money,  and  which  they  carry  away  in  fpe- 
cie, as  before  intimated,  it  would  be  wholly  brought  to  us  in 
our  own  fhips,  New  England  built,  and  navigated  wholly 
by  our  own  feamen. 

III.  Inftead  of  a  very  few  Englifh  fhips,  which  now  ufe  the 
Norway  trade,  this  new  commerce  would  at  leaft  employ  a 
thouiitnd  fail  of  fhips  every  year,  and  all  the  year,  and  moft 


of  them  (hips  of  burden  :  fo  that,  befides  the  benefit  of  build- 
ing, repairing,  and  fitting  out  fo  many  fhips,  it  would  be  a 
new  nurfery  of  feamen  to  us,  having  always  15  to  20,0000 
feamen  employed  therein. 

IV.  The  colonies  would  be  increafed  in  people  beyond  ex- 
prefting  ;  and,  consequently,  not  only  the  confumption  of 
provifions  would  be  increafed  there,  which  is,  as  faid  before 
the  grand  fund  of  their  profperity,  but  the  confumption  of 
manufactures,  and  all  European  exportations  to  them,  would 
be  increafed  in  proportion. 

By  the  calculations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
not  lefs  than  ico,coo  men  would  be  employed  in  the  woods, 
in  cutting  and  felling  timber,  deals,  mafts,  yards,  &c.  in  the 
managing  and  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  in  the  extracting 
and  drawing  off"  the  tar  ;  and  in  preparing  all  the  articles 
mentioned,  to  be  fetched  from  thence  on  account  of  this 
trade  ;  and  befides  the  building  fhips  among  them,  an  article 
fo  conftderable,  as  well  deferves  to  be  handled  by  itfelf. 

V.  It  would  effectually  furnifh  thofe  colonies  with  returns 
for  England,  which  they  ate  now  greatly  diftreffed  for,  in 
order  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  England  ;  the 
quantity  of  our  manufactures  which  they  take  off,  infinitely 
exceeds  what  they  have  of  their  own  growth  to  fend  us  in 
return  :  whereas,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  trade  for  the  produce  of 
their  country,  they  would  be  at  about  a  par  with  us,  and  we 
fhould  always  be  able  to  call  for  as  much  goods  from  thtm 
as  would  pay  ourfelves. 

VI.  By  this  means  they  would  receive  filver  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  Jamaica,  and  the  other  iflands,  for  all  that  trade 
would  be  clear  gain  to  them  ;  and  that  filver  alfo  would  re- 
main with  them,  which  now  it  cannot  do,  the  bulk  of  it  be- 
ing fnatched  up  for  returns  to  England  in  fpecie,  though  it 
be  fometimes  to  their  great  difadvantage  ;  fo  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  commerce,  there  would  be  a  circulation  of 
current  money  in  the  colonies  on  the  Continent,  a  thing  they 
have  too  long  been  ftrangers  to. 

It  would  take  up  a  volume  by  itfelf  to  lay  open  ail  the  glo- 
rious fchemes  of  improvement  in  trade  which  would  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  a  bufinefs,  and  particularly  the  in- 
crease OF  OUR  MANUFACTURES  HERE,  BY  THE  DEMAND 
OF  GOODS  FROM  THENCE,  when  THE  NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE 
JN  THOSE  COLONIES  SHOULD  BE  THUS  INCREASED  :    let  any 

one  calculate  that  is  able  to  judge  of  thefe  things  by  what  it 
is  already,  what  it  muft  neceffarily  be  on  an  increafe  of  peo- 
ple :  let  them  compute  the  exportations  to  the  colonies  on 
the  continent  at  prefent ;  let  them  coniider  thofe  exportations 
to  be  as  they  really  are,  one  intire  improvement,  derived 
from  mere  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  for  then  it  was  all  an  embryo,  and  fome  of  them 
were  not  in  being  as  to  trade,  viz.  New  York  and  the  Jer- 
feys, conquered  but  in  1666  from  the  Dutch,  Penfylvania 
not  above  70  years  growth,  Carolina  and  Georgia  lefs. 
Let  them  tell  us,  or  but  guefs  at  for  us,  what  a  glorious  trade 
to  England  it  would  be  to  have  thofe  colonies  increafed  with 

A  MILLION  OF  PEOPLE,  TO  BE  CLOATHED,  FURNISHED, 
AND    SUPPLIED    WITH  ALL  THEIR  NEEDFUL  THINCS,    food 

excepted,  only  from  us  ;  and  tied  down  for  ever  to  us,  by 
that  immortal,  indiffoluble  band  of  trade,  their  intereff, 
which  wifely  regulated,  need  never  injure,  but  unfpeakably 
benefit  that  of  the  mother-kingdom. 

Let  them  confider,  that  all  thofe  people  muft  fetch  from  Great- 
Britain  only,  their  cloaths,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  filk  ; 
all  their  haberdafhery  ;  all  their  manufactures  of  hard  ware, 
wrought  iron,  brafs,  &c.  all  their  heavy  ware,  fuch  as  caft 
iron  and  brafs,  guns,  mortars,  fhot,  fhells,  pots,  cauldrons, 
bells,  battery,  &c.  all  their  clock-work,  watch -work,  even 
fo  much  as  their  toys  and  trinkets ;  all  their  houfe-furniture, 
kitchen-furniture,  glafs-ware,  upholftery-ware,  tin-ware; 
in  a  word,  almoft  every  thing  we  make,  and  every  thing  we 
import :  it  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat  it. 
How  prepofterous  muft  thofe  notions  be,  and  how  oddly  muff 
they  think,  if  they  can  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  who  fuggeft 
mifchief  from  the  increafe  of  our  colonies  !  Do  any  other  na- 
tions act  thus  ?  Do  even  the  Spaniards  think  their  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Chili  and  St.  Martha,  too  many  and  too 
great,  though  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  thofe  we  are 
naming,  and  though  they  drain  even  Spain  itfelf  of  people  ? 
Were  the  French  jealous  of  the  number  of  their  people  in  the 
vaft  countries  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  before  they  loft  them? 
Did  they  not,  and  do  they  not  ftudy,  by  all  means  poflible, 
to  increafe  them,  and  to  extend  their  plantations  ?  See  the 
articles  British  America  and  French  AMtRicA.  Might 
we  not  with  wife  management  have  people  enough  to  fpare  ? 
Do  wc  not  increafe  'till  we  are  ready  to  eat  up  one  another, 
we  mean  in  trade  ?  And  can  we  not  fpare  enough  of  the  un- 
profitable part  of  our  people,  thofe  who  are  rather  faid  to 
ftarve  among  us  than  to  live  ?  who,  if  they  were  well  fettled 
there,  would  be  induftrious,  thrive,  and  grow  rich  >  and  it 
is  by  the  induftrious  that  trade  is  fupported,  and  wealth  in- 
creafed. 

Let  us  no  more  amufe  ourfelves,  and  raife  the  vapours  with 
our  phlegmatic  thoughts  abc  ut  every  little  German  incroach- 
ment  on  our  manufactures,  and  the  prohibitions  of  a  (evf 
petty  princes  in  the  North  ;  here  we  can  raifc  a  confumption 
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of  our  manufactures,  fuperior  to  all  the  obftrufljon  they  can 
eiveus;  here  our  manufaaures  will  never  be  prohibited; 
here  the' demand  for  ever  will  be  increafing  with  the  people  ; 
it  is  like  a  mill  built  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  grinds  for 
all  his  tenants,  and  is  kept  going  by  his  own  ft  ream  ;  fo  that 
on  one  hand,  it  can  never  want  work,  and,  on  the  other, 
can  never  want  water. 

We  have  no  room  to  fay  more,  though  we  fcaree  know  when 
to  leave  off.  We  will  conclude  with  obferving,  in  a  few 
words,  that  here  is  the  greateft  opening  for  a  very  great  ad- 
vancement of  our  trade,  and  the  eafieit  to  put  in  praftice, 
that  ever  was  propofed,  or  perhaps  can  be  propofed  to  this 
nation  ;  and,  'till  we  enter  heartily  and  vigoroufly  into  it,  in 
it's  full  latitude,  we  ought  never  to  complain  of  the  decay 
of  our  trade,  or  of  the  want  of  a  vent  for  our  manufac- 
tures. t  ... 
As  the  increafe  of  commerce  and  people  in  our  colonies  is,  in 
confequence  of  our  property  in  them,  an  increafe  and  im- 
provement of  our  trade  in  England,  and,  in  particular,  an 
increafe  of  the  confumption  of  our  manufactures  ;  fo  it  is  a 
natural  infeience,  and  evident  to  demonilration,  that  an  in- 
creafe of  colonies  muft  have  the  fame  effect,  provided,  1 

MEAN^  THAT  OUR  COLONIES  ARE  DULY  REGULATED  IN 
SUBSERVIENCY  TO  THEIR  MOTHER-KINGDOM,  BUT  NOT 
OTHERWISE. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  additional  colonies,  where  the  people  may  plant  and 
fettle  to  their  advantage,  is  a  viable  improvement  to  our  na- 
tional trade. 

Employment  of  our  people,  or,  as  we  call  them,  our  poor, 
is  the  great  fupport  of  our  very  being  as  a  nation  ;  with- 
out it,  the  poor  will  eat  us  up,  the  parifh- rates  will  devour 
not  the  produce  of  our  land  only,  but  the  land  itfelf ;  and 
the  church-wardens  will  call  upon  you  tor  20s.  in  the  pound 
for  your  beggars. 

This  employing  of  the  poor  is  the  effe£l  of  our  manufac- 
tures ;  but,  as  our  manufactures  employ  the  poor,  fo  trade 
carries  off  THK  manufactures,  or  elfe  they  would  foon 
over-run  the  confumption,  and  come  to  a  full  ftop:  the 
manufactures  support  the  poor,  foreign  commerce 
supports  the  manufactures,  and  planting  colo- 
NIES SUPPORTS  the  commerce. 

Here  you  difpofe  of  your  increafing  numbers  of  poor  ;  they 
go  there  poor,  and  come  back  rich  5  there  they  plant,  trade, 
thrive,  and  increafe,  evert  your  tranfported  felons,  fent  to 
Virginia  inftead  of  Tyburn  ;  thoufands  of  them,  if  we  are  not 
mifinformed,  have,  by  turning  their  hands  to  induftry  and 
improvement,  and,  which  is  beft  of  all,  to  honefty,  become 
rich  fubftantial  planters  and  merchants,  fettled  large  families, 
and  been  famous  in  the  country  ;  nay,  we  have  feen  many 
of  them  made  magittrates,  officers  of  militia,  captains  of 
good  (hips,  and  mailers  of  good  eftates. 
This  way,  therefore,  we  may  difpofe  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  our  poor  to  an  inexpreffible  advantage,  as  well  to  a  public 
as  a  private  one  :  it  is  a  private  advantage,  as  it  is  really  a 
benefit  to  the  poor  that  go  freely  and  voluntary.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  infinuate  the  tranfportation  of  the  poor ; 
that  would  be  fending  them  away  becaufe  they  are  poor ;  but 
thofe  who  being  deftitute  of  employment  here,  that  are  wil- 
ling to  feek  it  abroad,  would  have  a  vifible  advantage,  and 
would  foon  give  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  them, 
and  thoufands  of  fuch  families  would  raife  themfelves  there 
by  their  induftry,  and  grow  rich  ;  for,  where  wages  are 
high,  and  provisions  low,  as  is  the  cafe  there,  the  la- 
bourer muft  be  idle,  or  extravagant,  or  thrive,  and  grow 
rich  ;  and  the  confequence  of  the  diligent  labouring  man 
there  is  always  this,  that,  from  a  meer  labourer,  he 
becomes  a  planter,  and  fettles  his  family  upon  the  land 
he  gains,  and  fo  grows  rich  of  courfe. 

The  advantage  of  the  public  we  have  fpoken  of,  though  but 
briefly  :  we  ihall  only  add  here,  that,  befides  the  increafe  of 
commerce  and  people,  it  neceffarily  makes  an  increafe  of  fea- 
men;  all  this  growing  commerce,  to  and  from  our  colonies, 
muft  be  carried  on  by  fea  ;  all  the  commerce  they  can  have 
there,  one  colony  with  another,  muft  be  the  fame  :  the  firft 
by  large  (hips  of  force,  the  laft  by  (loops,  ketches,  and  fmall 
(hips.  The  increafe  of  the  people  increases  the  trade  ;  the  in- 
creafe of  the  trade  increafes  the  number  of  (hips,  and  the  in- 
creafe of  (hips  calls  for  an  increafe  of  feamen  :  thus  your 
ftrength,  as  well  as  wealth,  grows  with  your  colonies,  the 
climax  is  very  agreeable  in  profpect. 

Whence  that  the  advancement  of  our  eftablifhed  colonies, 
and  fettlement  of  new  ones  muft  prove  highly  beneficial  ; 
which  is,  without  queftion,  extending  the  commerce  ;  ir  is 
enlarging  the  field  of  action  ;  it  calls  in  more  hands  to  affiil 
in  the  public  profperity  ;  it  employs  profitably  the  unprofitable 
numbers  of  your  poor,  and  lays  a  foundation  of  more  ex- 
tended trade,  independent  of  all  other  nations  ; 
which  is  now  become  a  principle  of  policy  to  be  the 
MORE  steadily  pursued,  as  other  nations  are  daily 
attempting  to  injure  our  trade,  by  setting  up 
arts  and  manufactures  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  ours. 


I.  thence  continued  to  1  Jan.  1725. 
§.  u  hemp  only  further  continued  to 


The  Premiums,  or  Bounty,   that  have  been  granted  by 
parliament  ori  Naval  Stores  imported. 

I.  From  the  Britifli  plantations  in  America. 

By  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  10.  §.  1,  8.  firft  granted  from  1  Jan. 
1705,  to  1  Jan.  1714. 
By  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  <j. 
By  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 

1  Jan.  1 74 1. 

2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §  3'  l%-  granted  from  29  September 
1729,  to  29  September  1742. 

13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  1.  thence  continued  (as  to  mafis, 
yards,  and  bowlprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine)  to  25  De- 
cember 1750  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
feffion  of  parliament. 

During  the  aforefaid  terms  of  years,  the  feveral  forts  of  naval 
(lores  hereafter  mentioned,  imported  direclly  from  any  of  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  America,  in  any  (hip  that  may  lawfully 
trade,  manned  as  by  law  is  required,  are  to  enjoy  the  follow- 
ing bounty,  viz. 


Tar,< 


Hemp,  water-rotted,   bright  and  clean,  the  ton  7 
containing  20  hundred  weight         -  -J 

Mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprlts,  the  ton,  allowing 
40  feet  to  each  ton,  girt-meafure,  according 
to  the  cuftomary  way  of  meafuring  round  bo- 
dies -  '  -  -  -  - 
"Clean,    good,    merchantable,    well-con- 
ditioned,  clear  of  drofsor  water,  and  fit 
in  every   refpect  for  making  of  cordage, 
the  ton,  containing   8  barrels,  and  each 
barrel  to  gauge  31  ~  gallons,   to  be   well 
hooped  and  fitted  up 
Clean,    good,    merchantable,  well-con- 
ditioned, clear  of  drofsor  water,  and  fit 
in  every  refpe£l  for   making  of  cordage, 
made   from  trees  prepared    according   to 
the  directions  hereafter  mentioned,  the  .' 
ton,  containing  8  barrels,  and  each  barrel  I 
to  gauge  31  i  gallons,  to  be  well  hooped  1 
.and  fitted  up  on  the  exportation  thereof    j 
Pitch,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well  con- 
ditioned, not  mixed   with  dirt  or  drofs,  the 
ton,  containing  20  grofs  hundreds  nett  pitch, 
to  be  brought  in  8  barrels  of  equal  fize     - 
Turpentine,  clean,    good,    and    merchantable, 
clear  of  drofs  and  water,  the  ton,  containing  20 
grofs  hundreds  nett  turpentine,  to  be  brought 
in  8  barrels  of  equal  fize. 
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Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to 
the  importers  within  20  days  after  the  difcharge,  or  unlading 
of  the  (hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe,  upon  certificates  of 
the  refpeclive  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where  imported  ; 
to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  collector  of  his 
majefty's  cuftoms,  and  naval  officers,  or  any  two  of  them, 
refiding  within  any  of  his  majefty's  faid  plantations,  teflify- 
ing,  that,  before  the  departure  of  the  (hip,  the  perfon  lading 
the  fame  had  made  oath  before  them,  That  the  faid  (lores 
were  truly  and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  his 
majefty's  faid  plantations  ;  and,  with  refpect  to  the  high 
bounty  on  tar,  expreffing,  That  it  has  appeared  to  them, 
the  perfons  fo  certifying,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner,  or  maker 
of  the  tar,  which  certificate  was  granted,  that  the  tar  there- 
in mentioned  was  made  from  green  trees  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  after  the  following  manner:  that  is  to  fay,  that, 
when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to  bark,  the  bark  thereof  was  drip- 
ped eight  feet,  or  thereabouts,  up  from  the  root  of  each  tree, 
a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth  having  been 
left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree ;  and  that  each  tree,  after  having 
been  fo  barked,  had  flood  during  one  year  at  the  lead,  and 
was  not  before  cut  down  for  the  making  of  tar ;  and  that  the 
faid  tar  was  made  without  mixture  of  any  other  tar  therewith  : 
as  likewife,  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  mailer  of  the  (hip, 
at  the  port  of  importation  in  Great-Britain,  That  the  fame 
were  (hipped  wiihin  fome  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, and  that  be  knows,  or  believes,  that  the  faid  (lores  were 
the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  10. 
§.  1,  2.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  2.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  I,  4. 
2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.   §.  4,  12. 

But  the  aforefaid  certificates  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms are  not  to  be  made  out  for  the  premiums  on  pitch,  until 
the  fame  be  freed  from  dirt  or  drofs  •,  nor  for  any  tar  that  is 
not  fitting  to  be  ufed  for  making  of  cordage,  and  (hall  not  be 
freed  from  drofs  and  water  ;  and  unlefs  fuch  pitch  and  tar  be 
clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well  conditioned.  5  Geo.  1. 
cap.  1 1.  §  16.  2  Geo.  (I.  cap.  35.  §.  1 1. 
And  the  faid  officer  s  of  the  cuftoms,  before  they  make  out  fuch 
certificates,  are  to  examine  the  pitch,  by  opening  the  heads 
of  the  barrets,  fawir.g  of  the  (laves  in  the  middle,  and  break- 
ing 
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ing  the  barrels,  or  by  fuch  other  means  as  they  (hall  think  pro- 
per, to  difcover  whether  the  faid  pitch  is  good  and  merchant- 
able, not  mixed  with  dirt  or  drofs ;  and  alfo  to  examine  and 
fearch  the  faid  tar,  to  difcover  whether  the  fame  is  clean, 
o-ood,  merchantable,  well  conditioned,  and  clear  of  diofs  or 
water,  and  fit  for  making'  of  cordage.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 
§.  17.     2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  11. 

II.  From  North  Britain,  or  Scotland. 

By  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  2.  firft  granted  from  September  1713, 
to  1  January  1725. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  /.  hemp  only  further  continued  to 
1  January  1741. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.   13.  granted  from  29  September 
1729,  to  29  September  1742. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  1.  thence  continued  (as  to  mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits)  to  25  December  175c,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 
During  the  aforefaid  terms  of  years,  the  naval  ftores  hereaf- 
ter mentioned,  imported  from  North  Britain  into  South  Bri- 
tain, in  any  fhip  built  in  Great-Britain,  are  to  enjoy  the  fol- 
lowing bounty,  viz. 

1.  s.  d. 
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100 


Hemp,  water  rotted,  bright  and  clean,  the  ton  con-  } 
taining  20  hundred  weight  J 

Trees  of  12   inches  diameter  and  upwards,  fit  for-j 
mafts,  yards,  or  bowfprits,  regularly  converted,  1 
and  turned   at  leaft  into  eight  fquares,  found,  | 
frefh,  and  in  good  and  merchantable  condition,  )> 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to  each  ton,  girt  mea- 
fure,  according  to  the  cuftomary  way  of  meafur- 
ing  round  bodies         - 

Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  comm'uTioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to 
the  importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  difcharge  or  un- 
lading of  the  fhip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe  ;  upon  cer- 
tificates of  the  refpedtive  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where 
imported  ;  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  refiding 
at  the  port  or  ports  of  exportation  in  North  Britain,  teftify- 
ing,  That  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  the  perfons  con- 
cerned or  employed  in  cutting  down  the  aforefaid  trees,  or 
any  two  of  them,  had  made  affidavit  in  writing,  before  fuch 
comptroller  and  collector,  and  naval  officer,  or  any  of  them, 
that  fuch  trees  were  truly  and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  North  Britain ;  and  fpecifying  in  the  faid  affidavit, 
the  particular  number,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  trees,  to- 
gether with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down,  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  places  where  the  fame  did  grow ; 
as  likewife,  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  mafter  of  the  (hip, 
at  the  port  of  importation  in  South  Britain,  that  the  fame 
were  truly  laden  in  North  Britain,  and  that  he  knows  or  be- 
lieves, that  the  faid  trees  were  of  the  growth  of  North  Bri- 
tain. 12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  2.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  13. 
Perfons  counterfeiting,  or  making  falfe  affidavits,  or  certifi- 
cates, of  the  growth  of  the  trees  or  hemp,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  premium,  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, and  to  forfeit  iool.     12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §4.  2  Geo.  II. 

cap.  35-  §  H-  ' 

Comptrollers,  collectors,  or  naval  officers,  making  falfe  cer- 
tificates, are  to  forfeit  their  office  and  5c  1.  to  be  imprifoned 
a  year  without  bail,  to  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  the 
court  of  Exchequer  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
ferving  again  in  the  cuftoms.  1 3  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  8. 
12  Ann  cap.  9.  §.  4.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  14. 
Mafters  or  owners  of  (hips  knowingly  importing  foreign  trees 
fit  for  mafts,  &c.  as  of  the  product  of  North  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  bounty,  are  to  forfeit  100 1,  together  with 
the  fhip  and  furniture.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  5.  2  Geo.  II. 
cap.  35.  §.  15- 

From  the  Britifh  plantations  and  Scotland. 

Upon  the  landing  of  the  aforefaid  ftores  and  trees,  the  pre- 
emption or  refufal  muft  be  offered  and  tendered  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy  ;  and,  if  within  twenty  days  after  fuch 
tender,  th.'v  (hall  not  contract  for  the  fame,  the  importers  may 
otherwife  difpofe  of  them.  3  &  4  Ann.  cap.  10.  §.  4.  12 
Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  3.    8  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  3.    2  Geo.  II.  cap. 

35-  §6>  !3-  . 

No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or  taken  by 

the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  examining,  viewing,  or 
deliveiing  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  ftores,  or  for  making  or 
finning  certificates,  in  order  to  receive  the  premium;  upon 
forfeiture  of  office  and  IOO 1.  and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  18.  2  Geo.  II. 
cap.  35.  §•  1 1  ■ 

And,  if  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  ftores  (except  hemp)  or 
trees,  (hall  be  again  exported,  the  exporter  muft,  before  en- 
try thereof,  produce  to  the  collector,  &c.  of  the  cuftoms,  at 
the  port  or  exportation,  a  receipt  from  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  or  his  cafhier,  fubferibed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his 


chief  clerk,  fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of  the  aforefaid 
premium  had  been  repaid  to  him;  on  failure  whereof,  fuch 
ftores  may  not  be  exported:  and,  if  fuch  ftores  are  fraudu- 
lently exported  without  repayment  of  the  premium,  they  are 
forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  7, 
9,  16. 

And  if,  upon  the  exportation  of  the  aforefaid  ftores,  doubts 
(hall  arife  concerning  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture, 
the  onus  probandi  (hall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof, 
2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  10,   16. 

By  an  act  of  the  24th  of  Geo.  II.  entitled,  An  ac~!  to  con- 
tinue feveral  laws  therein  mentioned,  &c.  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing claufe  for  continuing  the  like  encouragement  on  the 
importation  of  naval  (lores,  from  the  year  1750  to  1757. 
This  a£t  is  further  continued  to  1764. 

During  the  late  war,  an  acl  pafled  in  the  year  1745,  to  allow 
the  purchafe  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  of  naval  ftores  brought 
into  this  kingdom  on  board  neutral  (hips,  by  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's (hips,  and  to  allow  fuch  ftores  to  be  landed  and  en- 
tered during  the  continuance  of  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spain,  or  either  of  them.  See  the  end  of  this  letter  N,  for 
the  Business  of  the  Customs,  &c. 
NAVARRE,  isa  kingdom  in  Spain,  divided  from  France  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  alfo  cut  it  into  two  parts, 
diftinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  former,  much 
the  larger,  and  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  is  the  kingdom  we  (hall 
particularly  fpeak  of;  the  other,  beyond  thefe  mountains,  by 
much  the  fmaller,  and  belonging  to  France,  is  bounded  by 
the  territory  of  Labeur  on  the  jiotth  ;  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
divide  it  from  Spanifh  Navarre,  on  the  iouth-weft;  and  by 
the  principality  of  Beam  in  Gafcony  on  the  eaft  ;  and  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and  15  broad,  and  one  of  the  baireneft  pro- 
vinces in  France. 

Spanifh  Navarre  borders  upon  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftile  on  the 
weft;  on  Caftile  and  Arragon  on  the  foutli ;  and  e^ftward 
upon  Arragon.  It's  length  is  about  90  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  about  80  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  di- 
vided into  five  diftri&s,  viz.  Pampelona,  Tudeta,  Eftela, 
Olite,  and  Longuefta,  which  are  parted  by  prodigious  high 
and  uncouth  mountains,  yet  yielding  good  corn  and  grain, 
wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  and  herbs,  and  affording  plenty  of  food 
and  pafture  for  their  cattle,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fowl, 
both  wild  and  tame.  The  mountains  produce,  alfo,  metals  and 
minerals,  and  had  formerly  feveral  rich  filver  and  gold  mines, 
though,  at  prefent,  they  are  either  neglected  or  exhaufted. 

NAVIGATION. 

Of  the  practical  art  thereof,  in  relation  to  fhip-failin'r. 

What  a  complete  treatife  of  that  art  ought  to  contain,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Petty. 

1.  What  arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  as  alfo 
in  decimals  and  logarithms,  is  neceffary  for  the  fame;  and 
what  books  are  beft  for  teaching  fo  much  thereof.  2.  What 
vulgar,  practical,  mechanical  geometry,  performable  by  the 
fcale  and  compafs,  is  fufficient.  3.  What  trigonometry, 
right-lined  and  fpherical,  will  fuffice.  4.  How  many  ftars 
are  to  be  known.  5.  What  inftruments  are  beft  for  ufe  at 
fea,  with  the  conftrudion  of  them,  and  the  manner  of  ufing 
them.  6.  The  whole  (kill  of  the  magnet,  as  to  the  directive 
virtues  thereof,  and  all  the  accidents  that  may  befal  it.  7. 
The  hydrography  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  perfpective  of 
the  coafts,  and  the  defcription  of  the  under- water-bottom  of 
the  fea.  8.  The  knowledge  of  winds  and  meteors,  fo  far  as 
the  fame  is  attainable.  9.  The  hiftory  and  (kill  of  all  forts  of 
fifhings.  10.  The  art  of  medicine  and  furgery  peculiar  for 
the  fea.  11.  The  common  laws  of  the  admiralty,  and  ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  fea.  12.  The  feveral  victuallings  and  cloath- 
ings  fit  for  feamen.  13.  The  whole  fcience  of  ebbing  and 
flowing,  as  alfo  of  currents  and  eddies  at  fea.  14.  Dromo- 
metry,  and  the  meafures  of  a  (hip's  motions  at  fea.  15.  The 
building  of  (hips  of  all  forts,  with  the  feveral  riggings  and  fails 
for  each  fpecies,  and  the  ufe  of  all  the  parts  and  motions  of  a 
(hip.  16.  Naval  ceconomy,  according  to  the  feveral  voyages 
and  countries.  17.  The  art  of  conning,  rowing,  failing,  of 
all  the  feveral  forts  of  vefTels.  18.  The  gunnery,  fire-wor!:s, 
and  other  armatures  peculiar  to  fea  and  to  fea  fights.  19. 
The  arc  of  loading  and  unloading  rhe  chief  commodities  to 
the  beft  advantage.  20.  The  art  of  weighing  up  funk  (hips 
and  goods,  as  alfo  of  diving  for  funk  goods  in  deep  water. 

21.  The  general  philof'iphy  of  the  moiion  and  figures  of  the 
air,  the  fea,  and  of  feafons  ;  of  timber,  iron,  hemp,  briitt- 
ftone,  tallow,  &c.   and  of  their  feveral  ufes  in  naval   affairs. 

22.  An  account  of  five  or  fix  of  the  beft  navies  of  Europe, 
with    that   of  the   arfenals,    magazines,    yards,    docks,  &tc. 

23.  An  account  of  all  the  (hipping  able  to  crols  the  feas  be- 
longing to  each  kingdom  and  itate  of  Europe.  24.  An  ac- 
count of  all  the  chief  commercial  parts  of  the  world.  \vuh 
mention  of  what  commodities  are  origin  jlly  carried  from,  and 
ultimately  to,  any  of  them.  25.  An  account  of  the  chief 
fea-fights,  and  all  other  naval  expeditions  and  exploits,  relating 
to  war,  trade,  or  difcovery,  which  have  happen  d  in  this  laft 
century,    26.    0[  the  mull  advantageous  uie  of  teiefcopes  for 
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feveral  purpofes  at  fea.  27.  Of  the  feveral  depths  of  the  fea, 
and  heights  of  the  atmofphere.  28.  The  art  of  making  fea- 
water  frefh  and  potable,  and  fit  for  all  ufes  in  food  and  phyfic 
at  fea. 

Remarks. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  book  written  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  navigation  according  to  this  extenfive  plan  propofcd  by  Sir 
William  Petty.  The  beft  book  that  has  fell  in  my  way  upon 
this  fubject,  is  that  lately  wrote  by  the  judicious  Mr  J.  Ro- 
bertfon,  F.  R.  S.  the  mathematical  mafter  at  Chrift's  Hofpt- 
tal,  London ;  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  after  giving  an 
extract  therefrom  upon  one  of  the  moft  material  parts  relating 
to  practical  navigation. 

Of  a  fhip's  reckoning,  in  regard  to  the  art  of  conducting  of 
fhips  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

A  fhip's  reckoning  is  that  account  whereby,  at  any  time,  it 
may  be  known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or 
courfes  fhe  is  to  fteer  to  gain  her  port. 

Dead-reckoning,  is  that  account  deduced  from  the  occurren- 
ces wrote  on  the  log- board. 

The  log- board  is  a  painted  black  board,  whereon  is  wrote  in 
Chalk  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  note  from  day  today; 
and,  for  a  proper  difpofition  of  fuch  notes,  the  board  is  di- 
vided into  five  columns,:  the  left  hand  one  contains  24  hours, 
from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of  the  next ;  in  the 
fecond  and  third  columns  are  the  knots  and  fathoms  the 
fhip  is  found  to  run  per  hour,  fet  againft  the  hours  whert  the 
log  was  hove;  the  fourth  column  contains  the  caurfeS  the 
fhip  fleers;  and  in  the  fifth,  or  right-hand  column,  is  wrote 
the  winds;  the  alteration  of  the  fails,  the  bufinefs  doing 
aboard,  and  what  other  remarks  the  officer  of  the  watch 
thinks  proper  to  infert:  for  it  fhould  be  obfeived,  that  it  is 
ufual  to  divide  a  fhip's  company  into  two  parts,  called  the 
flarboard  and  larboard  watches,  who  alternately  do  the  duty 
Of  the  fhip,  for  four  hours  and  four  hours. 
The  log-book  is  a  book  ruled  like  the  log-board,  in  order  to 
contain  the  daily  copies  of  the  remarks  wrote  on  the  log-board; 
which  is  the  only  authentic  record  of  the  fhip's  tranfactions; 
and  th;fe  are,  by  the  perfons  who  keep  journals,  tranfcribed 
every  day  at  noon  into  their  log-books,  from  whence  they 
make  the  rieceffary  deductions  relative  to  the  fhip's  place. 
But,  as  the  fhip's  motion  is  liable  to  be  difturbed  from  a  va- 
riety ofcaufes,  fuch  as  continual  deflection  from  the  courfe 
fet,  by  the  fhip's  playing  to  the  right  and  left  round  her  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  and  the  unequal  care  of  the  helmfmen;  the 
diftance  being  faulty,  On  account  of  tumbling  feas,  rolling 
with  or  againft  the  fhip  5  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  wind^  un- 
known currents,  fudden  ftorms,  aftd  many  other  impedi- 
ments, which  feem  irripoffible  to  be  furmounted  ;  consequent- 
ly her  place,  according  to  the  dead-reckoning,  may  be  juftly 
doubted,-  and,  therefore,  mariners  try  every  day  to  find  the 
latitude  their  fhip  is  in,  by  obfervations  on  the  fun  or  ftars ; 
and,  if  the  latitude  obtained  by  obfervation,  and  that  found 
by  the  dead-reckoning,  agree,  it  is  prefumed  the  fhip's  place 
is  well  determined;  but,  if  they  difagree,  the  account  of 
Longitude  must  be  corrected*;  and,  for  the  latitude, 
that  found  by  obfervation  is  always  to  be  depended  on. 

*  The  latetf.  method,  and  the  firripleft,  that  has  ever  been 
propofed  for  this  piupofe,  is  that  lately  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Locke;  the  certainty  or  uncertainty 
of  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  now  trying  experi- 
mentally. Seethe  articles  Commanders  of  Sh(ps  and 
Longitude,  where  what  Mr.  Locke  has  hitherto  offered 
to  the  public  is  given  at  large:  and,  if  it  fhould  prfjve  true 
in  practice,  will  certainly  render  the  whole  practical  art  of 
navigation  extremely  eafy  and  fecure,  and  bids  fair,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  for  the  real  difcovery  of  that  great  de- 
fideratum,  the  Longitude  at  Sea:  but  the  certainty  hereof 
being  doubted  by  fome  mathematicians,  the  matter  muff 
be  left  to  repeated  and  infallible  experience,  where  we 
leave  it. 

Various  methods  of  correcting  the  reckoning  or  longitude. 

Confider  whether  the  difference  may  not  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  current,  and,  if  it  is  poffible,  try  it  (by  the  method  de- 
fcribed  below  *)  or  make  fuch  an  eftimate  of  it's  fetting  and 
drift  as  may  be  judged  reafonable  ;  then  with  the  fetting  and 
drift,  as  a  courfe  and  diftance,  find  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  difference  of  longitude,  with  which  increafe  or  diminifh 
the  dead-reckoning;  and  if  the  latitude,  thus  corrected,  agrees 
with  the  latitude  by  obfervation,  then  the  longitude  thus  cor- 
rected may  be  fafely  taken  as  true,  and  fo  the  fhip's  place 
determined. 

*  Of  failing  in  currents. 

A  Current,  or  Tide,  is  a  progreffive  motion  of  the 
water,  caufing  all  floating  bodies  to  move  that  way  to- 
wards which  the  ftream  is  diredted. 

The  letting  of  a  tide  or  current,  is  that  point  of  the  compafs 
towards  which  the  waters  run  ;  and  the  drift  of  a  current  is 
the  rate  it  runs  per  hour. 
Vol.  Ik. 
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Tire  feting  and  drift  of  the  moft  remarkable  tides  and  cur- 
rents are  pretty  well  known;  but,  in  unknown  currents, 
the  ufual  way  to  find  the  fetting  and  drift  is  thus  i 
Let  three  or  four  men  take  a  boat  a  little  way  from  the  fhip, 
iind  by  a  rope  fattened  ro  the  boat's  Hern,  let  down  a  heavy 
iion  pot,  or  loaded  kettle,  into  the  fea,  to  the  depth  of  So 
Or  ico  fathoms,  where  it  can  be,  whereby  the  boat  will 
ride  alrhoft  as  fteady  as  at  anchor :  then  heave  the  log,  and 
the  number  of  knots  run  out  in  half  a  minute  will  give  the 
miles  which  the  current  runs  per  hour;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  log  fhews  the  fetting  of  the  current. 

Exam.  Suppofe  a  fhip,  in  24  hours,  finds,  by  her  dead- 
reckoning,  fhe  has  made  96  miles  of  diff.  latitude  north, 
and  38  miles  of  departure  weft ;  but,  by  obfervation,  finds 
her  difference  of  latitude  is  J  12,  and  on  trial  finds  a  current, 
which,  in  24  hours,  make  16  miles  of  diff.  latitude  north, 
and  id  miles  of  departure  eaft :  required  the  fhip's  depar- 
ture? 

Diff.  lat.  by  account  96  m.  N.  |  Depart,  by  ace.  38  m.  W. 
Diff.  lat.  by  current  16m.  N.  j  Depart,  by  curr.  10  m.  E. 

True  diff.  lat.    -    112  m.  N.|  True   departure   28   rn.    W. 

Piere  the  dead-reckoning,  corrected  by  the  current,  gives  the 
diff.  latitude  112  miles*  which  is  the  fame  as  found  by  ob- 
fervation ;  therefore  the  departure,  28,  is  taken  as  the  true 
ohe. 

The  error  in  the  dead- reckoning  is  ufually  attributed  to  un- 
known currents  ;  for,  by  vario'us  caufes  yet  undetermined, 
there  are  many  counter-motionsof  the  water  in  the  open  feas, 
as  well  as  thofe  obferved  near  the  fhores,  where  the  motions 
may  be  tolerably  well  accounted  for.  Some  of  the  obferved 
currents  in  the  great  feas  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  tide's 
following  the  moon,  and  to  the  libratory  motion  the  waters 
may  have  thereby  ;  and  the  unfettled  fetting  and  drift  of  thefe 
currents  may  poflibly  depend  on  ihe  change  in  the  moon's 
declination:  however;  it  is  well  known  from  obfervaiions^ 
that  the  trade-winds  occafion  a  confiderable  current  within 
their  limits,  particularly  within  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  mo- 
tion is  perpetually  towards  the  weft,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
or  ten  miles  a  d«y  :  but,  at  the  extremities  of  the  trade  winds, 
or  near  the  latitudes  of  30  degrees  fiorth  and  fouth,  it  is  like- 
ly that  the  currents  are  compounded  of  the  faid  weftern  mo- 
tion, and  of  one  towards  the  equator:  therefore  all  fhips  fail- 
ing within  thefe  limits  fhould  allow  a  courfe  each  day  for 
this  current. 

If,  when  all  currents  have  been  allowed  for,  there  fhould  ftill 
be  a  difference  between  the  obferved  latitude,  and  that  given 
by  account,  then  a  further  correction  mult  be  made. 
The  bufinefs  of  correcting  a  fea- reckoning  is  a  very  precarious 
operation,  and,  at  beft,  is  little  moie  than  gueffing  j  for,  by 
ought  that  appears,  the  fhip  may  be  either  to  the  eafiward 
or  weftward  of  the  point  wherein  the  reckoning  places  her, 
and  the  mariner  not  be  able  to  pronouiice  with  certainty 
whether;  however,  the  following  methods  are  ufually  taken  : 
if  the  difference  of  latitude  is  much  more  than  the  departure, 
of  the  direct  courfe  has  been  within  three  points  of  the  me- 
ridian, then  it  is  moft  likely  the  error  is  in  the  diftance. 
And  if  the  departure  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  of 
latitude,  or  the  direct  courfe  is  within  three  points  of  the  pa- 
rallel, or  more  than  five  points  from  the  meridian,  the  error 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  courfe. 

But,  if  the  courfes  are  in  general  near  the  middle  of  the  qua- 
drant, the  other  may  be  either  in  the  courfe,  or  in  the  di- 
ftance, or  in  both. 

For,  to  caufe  an  alteration  in  the  difference  of  latitude,  tie 
firft  of  thefe  cafes  requires  a  greater  error  in  the  courfe  than 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed  ;  in  the  e  ond 
cafe,  the  diftances  muft  be  fo  faulty  as  would  fcarce  eicape 
obfervation;  and,  in  the  laft,  it  is  often  doubtful  whether 
to  attribute  the  error  to  the  courfe  or  diftance,  but  is  as  ufually 
corrected  in  both. 

Firft  method. 

When,  by  the  dead-reckoning,  the  difference  of  latitude  is 
more  than  once  and  a  half  the  departure :  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  when  the  courfe  is  lefs  than  three  points:  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  and  the  departure  by  account,  find  the 
courfe.  With  this  courfe,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  by 
obfervation,  find  a  new  departure.  With  the  new  departure, 
and  the  co-  middle  latitude,  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Exam.  Yefterday  noon  we  were  in  latitude  39^  18'  north, 
and,  by  an  obfervation,  are  this  day  mon  in  latitude  370  48' 
north;  our  dead  reckoning  gives  106  miles  of  fouthing,  and 
64  miles  of  eafting :  required  the  fhip's  true  difference  of 
longitude  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

The  difference  of  latitude  ic6,  and  the  departure  64,  gives 
the  courfe  2  -|  points.  The  courfe  2  |  points,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  by  obfervation  90,  gives  a  departure  of 
54.  The  co-middle  latitude  5iD  27',  and  true  departure  54, 
gives  the  difference  of  longitude  69. 

4.  N  Second 
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Second  method. 

When,  by  the  dead-reckoning,  the  departure  is  more  than 
once  and  a  half  the  difference  of  latitude,  or  the  courfe  is 
more  than  five  points. 

With  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account, 
find  the  diftance.  With  this  diftance,  and  the  difference  of 
latitude  by  obfervation,  find  the  true  departure.  With  the 
co- middle  latitude  and  true  departure,  find  the  difference  of 
longitude. 

Exam.  Yefterday  noon  we  were  in  latitude  481  52'  north, 
and  were  to  day  noon  in  latitude  50  18'  north;  our  dead- 
reckoning  (hews  we  have  made  68  miles  of  northing,  and 
112  miles  of  wefting  :  required  the  true  difference  of  longi- 
tude the  ihip  has  made  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

The  difference  of  latitude  68,  and  departure  112,  gives  132 
for  the  diftance.  The  diftance  132,  and  difference  of  lati- 
tude by  obfervation  86,  gives  the  true  departure  100.  '1  he 
co- middle  latitude  4c0  25',  and  true  departure  100,  gives 
155  miles  for  difference  of  longitude. 

Third  method. 

When  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account 
are  nearly  equal,  or  the  direff  courfe  has  been  between  three 
and  five  points  of  the  meridian. 

To  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account,  find 
the  diftance.  With  this  diftance  and  difference  of  latitude 
by  obfervation,  find  another  departure.  Take  the  half  fum 
of  the  two  departures  for  the  true  one.  With  the  co-middle 
latitude  and  true  departure  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Exam.  Thefe  la  ft  24  hours  we  have  made  84  miles  of  north- 
ins;,  and  76  of  eafting;  we  were  yefterday  noon  in  latitude 
5!°  40' north,  and  are  this  noon  in  latitude  540  22'  north: 
what  difference  of  longitude  has  the  fhip  made? 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

To  the  difference  of  latitude  84,  and  departure  76,  the  dif- 
tance is  113  miles.     With  the  diftance  113,  and  difference 
of  latitude  by  obfervation  102,  find  a  departure  47,7.     The 
fum  of  the  two  departures  76  and  47,7  is  123,7,  k's  half  is 
61,8.  To  the  co-middle  latitude  360  29',  and  true  departure 
6i',8,  the  difference  of  longitude  is  103. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  has   inclined 
manv  perfons  to  attempt  the  folution  of  this  moft  ufefu.l  pro- 
blem: fome  with  no  other  view  than   the  great  advantage 
which  the  art  of  navigation  would  derive  from  their  labours; 
others,  and  by  much  the  greateft  numbers,  who  have  ex- 
hibited their  thoughts  en  this  fubject,  were  vifionary  whimfi- 
cal  men,  only  lured  by  the  hopes  of  the  appointed  reward: 
but  Dr.  Halley  having  collected  a  great  multitude  of  obferva- 
tions  made  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  he,  by  the  help  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  places  of  thofe  obfervations,  was  enabled   to  draw  on  a 
mercator  chart  certain   lines,  {hewing   the  variation  of  the 
cornpafs  in  all  thofe  places  over  which  they  paffed  at  the  time 
he  publiihed,  'in  the  year  1700  ;  and,  consequently,  the  lon- 
gitude  of  any  of  thofe  places  could  be  found   by  the  chart, 
havino-  it's  latitude,  and  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  that 
place  given. 

Fourth  method. 
To  find  the  longitude  at  fea  by  the  variation  chart. 
Find  ihe  variation  of  the  cornpafs,  for  which  fee  art.  1076,  in 
Mr.  Robertfon's  tract.      Draw  a  parallel  of  latitude   on  the 
chart,  through   the  latitude  found  by  obfervation;  and  the 
point  where  it  cuts   the  curved   line,  whofe  variation  is    the 
fame  with  that  obferved,  will  be  the  (hip's  place. 
Exam.  A  fhip  finds,  by  a  good  obfervation,  that  fhe  is  in  the 
latitude  of  18'  20'  north,  and  that  the  variation  of  the  corn- 
pafs is  40  weft  :  required  the  fhip's  place? 
Take  from  the  graduated  meridian  the  diftance  between  the 
equator  and  the  latitude  of  i&°  20'  noith  ;   lay  a  ruler  along 
the  equator,  and  Hide  one  point  of  the  compafl'es  along  it's 
ed^e,  'till  the  other  point  cuts  the  curve  of  40  weft  variation, 
and    the  interferon  gives  the  fhip's  place,  whofe  longitude 
will  be  found  to  be  about  270  io'  weft  from  London. 
There  ate  two  confiderable  inconveniencies  which  attend  this 
method. 

Firft,  That,  wherever  the  variation  lines  run  eaft  or  weft,  or 
nearly  fo,  this  way  of  finding  the  longitude  becomes  imper- 
fect :  but,  among  all  the  trading  parts  of  the  world,  this  im- 
perfection is  at  prefent  found  chiefly  on  the  weft  coafts  of  Eu- 
rope, between  the  latitudes  of  45°  and  53°;  on  the  eaftern 
fliores  of  North  America,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Weftern 
Ocean  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  lying  between  the  (aid  fhores ; 
therefore,  for  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  variation  chart 
may  be  efteemed  as  of  the  greateft  ufe. 

But  the  variation  curves,  even  where  they  run  eaft  and  weft, 
may  be  fometimes  applied  togocd  ufe  in  correcting  the  latitude, 
when  meridian  obfei  v.itions cannot  be  had,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens 011  the  northern  coafts  of  America,  in  the  Weftern  Ocean, 


and  about  Newfoundland  :  for,  if  the  variation  can  b6  ob- 
tained conectly,  then  the  eaft  and  weft  curve,  anfwering  to 
that  variation  on  the.  chart)  will  fhew  the  latitude. 
Secondly,  As  the  deflection  of  the  magnetical  meridian  from 
the  true  one  is  fubject  to  continual  alteration,  therefore  a 
chart,  to  which  the  variation  lines  are  fitted  for  any  year, 
mu ft  in  tirre  become  ufelefs,  unlefs  new  lines,  fhewing  the 
ftate  of  the  variation  at  that  time,  be  drawn  on  that  chant: 
but,  as  the  change  in  the  variation  is  very  flow,  therefore 
new  variation  charts  being  publifned  every  10  or  J2  years, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  wanted. 

In  the  year  1746,  Mr.  William  Mountaine,  F.  R.  S.  and  Mr. 
James  Dodibn,  fitted  ihe  variation  lines  to  Dr.  Halley 's  chart, 
for  the  year  1744.  As  thefe  gentlemen  had  collected  feveral 
thoufands  of  obfervations  to  work  upon,  they  were  enabled  to 
perfom  this  bufinefs  with  great  correclnefs  ;  infomuch  that, 
wherever  their  chart  has  been  ufed,  it  was  found  of  verv  great 
importance,  even  to  the  Caving  a  fhip  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  they  were  in  more  general  ufe., 

Fifth  method. 

To  find  the  longitude  from  celeftial  obfervations. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  may  be  de- 
termined by  knowing  the  difference  between  the  times  that  any 
remarkable  appearance  in  the  heaveus  is  feen  in  thofe  places  *. 

*  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  is  efUmated 
by  the  difference  of  time,  allowing  an  hour  to  every  15 
degrees  of  longitude,  ar.d  one  minute  of  time  for  every  1  j 
mm.  of  a  degr.  or  a  degr.  for  every  4  min.  of  time. 
Example.  Having  at  6  h.  48.  p.  m.  obferved  at  fea  a  certain 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  which  I  knew  was  feen  the  fame 
inilant  at  3  h.  25  m.  p.  m.  in  London :  required  the  diffe- 
rent longitude  between  the  places  of  obfervation. 


From     6  h.  48  m. 
Take     3       35 


3". 
13  m. 


:45  degr. 
:  3  '5' 


Leaves  3       13— diff.  time.       Sum       48   15—  diff.  Ion. 

And,  becaufe  the  hour  of  appearance  at  London  was  lead, 
theiefore  I  knew  myfelf  to  be  at  the  eaftward  of  London. 

For,  as  thefe  appearances  confift  in  the  appulfes,  that  is,  the 
approaches  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another,  or  their 
paffage  by  one  another ;  and  thefe  appulfes  when  they  hap- 
pen, are  feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth  where  they  are  vifible:  therefore,  by  knowing 
the  relative  times  of  the  day  when  fuch  appearances  are  feen 
in  two  diftant  places,  the  difference  between  thofe  times  is 
known,  and  confequently  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
thofe  places. 

There  are  every  year  publifhed  feveral  almanacks,  or  ephe- 
meres,  wherein  are  noted  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
the  times  of  the  planets  rifing,  fetting,  and  fouthing;  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  and  the  times  when  other  ce- 
leftial appearances  may  be  feen  at  the  places  for  which  thofe 
ephemeres  are  calculated  :  now  a  mariner  having  one  of  thefe 
almanacks,  if  he  obferves  at  what  time  any  of  thefe  appear- 
ances happen  in  any  part  of  the  world  he  may  be  then  in, 
will  readily  know  his  longitude. 

Among  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  one  or  more  is  eclipfed  al- 
moft  every  night;  for  they  difappear  either  in  going  behind 
Jupiter,  or  in  paifing  before  him ;  and  the  inftants  of  fuch 
immerfions  and  emerfions  may  be  feen  by  a  refracting  tele- 
fcope  of  about  8  or  9  feet  long,  or  by  a  reflecting  one  of 
about  9  inches  focal  length.  The  reflecting  telefcope  is  much 
moie  commodious  at  fea,  on  account  of  it's  fhortnefs;  but 
the  metals  are  very  Cub-jeer  to  be  tarnifhed  by  the  moift  air. 
To  determine  the  longitude  of  any  place  from  celeftial  ob- 
fervations, it  is  necefiary  that  the  time  of  the  day  be  well 
known  in  that  place  where  the  obfervation  is  made  ;  and 
among  the  various  methods  propofed  for  this  purpofe,  none 
feems  more  fit  to  be  practifed  at  fea,  than  the  method  by  equal 
altitudes  ;  for  no  regular  deductions  can  be  made,  without 
knowing  the  precile  time  of  noon.  Now,  as  clocks  and 
watches  undergo  confiderable  alterations  from  the  motion  of 
a  fhip  and  the  change  of  the  climate,  they  ought  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  gain  or  lofs  per  day  afcertain'ed, 
whenever  they  are  to  be  uled  in  the  correcting  of  the  longi- 
tude; and  this  need  not  be  done  very  often,  only  at  fuch 
times  when  the  fhip  may  be  fuppofed  through  ftorms  or  bid 
weather,  ro  be  confiderably  out  in  her  dead-reckoning. 
At  fuch  times,  the  (hip  lying  by,  let  the  fun's  altitude  he 
taken  at  any  time  in  the  forenoon,  let  down  that  time  and  al- 
titude :  in  the  afternoon,  watch  for  the  fun's  having  the  faille 
altitude  exactly,  and  note  down  that  time  ;  then  the  half 
fum  of  thefe  two  times,  is  the  time  fhewn  by  the  clock  or 
watch  when  it  was  noon  111  that  p_la.ee. 
As  it  is  poflible  that  an  altitude,  equal  to  one  taken  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  meridian,  cannot  be  obferved  on  the  weft- 
ern fide  by  the  interpolation  of  clouds,  it  is  therefore  heft  to 
take  feveral  in  the  fori  noon,  or  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  order  to 
have  the  greater  probability  of  fecuring  a  correfponding  alti- 
tude on  the  weftern  fide,  or  afternoon  ;  and,  if  feveral  obfer- 
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Vations  of  equal  altitudes  can  be  made  on  both  fides  of  the 
meridian,  it  will  be  belt  to  take  the  mean  time  corresponding 
to  each  pair  of  equal  altitudes;  and  if  the  means  all  agree, 
it  is  an  evident  fign  that  the  obfervations  were  well  made  : 
but  fhould  they  difagree  half  a  minute  or  fo,  then  it  is  belt 
to  add  together  all  the  times  of  noon,  and  divide  the  fum  by 
the  number  of  times,  and  the  quotient  may  be  taken  for  the 
true  time  of  noon  in  that  place,  as  fhewn  by  the  clock  or 
watch. 

In  the  taking  of  thefe  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  it  will  be 
molt  convenient  to  have  them  at  a  diftance  from  one  another 
not  exceeding 4 or  5  hours;  becaufe  then  there  will  be  no  oc 
canon  to  correct  the  latter  altitude,  by  the  alteration  in  de- 
clination during  that  time. 

The  true  time  of  noon  being  obtained,  then  the  time  that 
any  planet,  or  other  celeftial  body  palTes  the  meridian,  may 
be  thus  known  :  on  the  evening  following,  let  one  or  more  al- 
titudes of  the  planet  be  taken,  which  let  down  with  their 
refpective  times  ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  note  down  the 
times  when  that  planet  has  the  fame  altitudes :  the  half  fum 
of  thefe  two  times,  will  be  the  time  when  the  obferved  pla- 
net palled  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and,  if  feveral  obfer- 
vations have  been  taken,  find  the  mean  of  them;,  as  before 
for  the  fun  :  but,  if  the  planet  obferved  be  the  moon,  whofe 
declination  may  be  confiderably  altered  between  the  times  of 
the  obfervations,  then  let  a  proportional  part  of  her  daily  va 
riation  in  declination  be  added  to,  or  fubtradted  from,  the 
time  found  for  her  palling  the  meridian,  according  as  the 
moon  is  receding  from,  or  approaching  to,  the  elevated  pole. 
And,  if  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  clock  or  watch 
gains  or  lofes  every  day,  let  the  times  of  two  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  be  taken  next  day,  and  the  noon  thereby  deter- 
mined :  then  the  difference  between  the  times  of  noon  both 
days,  as  fhewn  by  the  clock  or  watch,  will  be  it's  daily  va- 
riation ;  and  the  time  of  the  planet's  palling  the  meridian, 
muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  a  proportional  part  of 
that  variation. 

Now,  by  having  a  table  or  an  ephemeris,  containing  the 
times  when  the  moon  paffes  the  meridian  of  a  certain  place, 
and  by  having  from  obfervation  the  time  when  fhe  pafies  the 
meridian  of  any  other  place,  the  difference  between  the  lon- 
gitudes of  thofe  two  places  may  be  thus  found  : 
Seek  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  time  of  her  fouthing  on  the 
given  day,  and  that  of  the  following  day,  and  take  their  dif- 
ference ;  alfo  take  the  difference  between  the  times  of  the 
tabular  fouthing  and  the  obferved  one,  on  the  fame  day ;  then 
fay : 

As  the   daily  difference  is   to  the  obferved  difference,  fo  is 
360  degrees  to  the  difference  of  longitude  fought. 
For,  as  the  whole  difference  arifes  in  a  day,  or  by  the  run- 
ning through  360  degrees,  confequently  any  part  of  that  dif- 
ference will  require  a  proportional  part  of  360  degrees. 
Example.  Suppofe  at  fea,  the  moon  was  obferved  to  pafs  the 
meridian  on  the  18th  day  of  June  1753,  at  57  ir.inutes  aft?r 
one  in  the  morning  :   required  the  longitude  of  that  place? 
At   London  the   moon  paffes  the   meridian  on  the  1 8th   of 
June,  at  1  hour  47  minutes,  and  on  the  19th  day,  at  2  hours 
31  minutes,  the  difference  is  44  minutes  ;  and   the  oblervcd 
time  is  10  minutes  later  than  at  London. 

/  36c°      \ 
Then  as  44  min. :  iomin. :  :  3600 :(  —  J   81   degr. 

\     44-        / 

49  min.  Which  {news  that  place  to  be  81  deg.  49  min.  to 
the  weft  of  the  meridian  of  London. 

As  the  tables  of  the  moon's  motions  are  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  wifhed-for  accuracy,  confequently  the  times  of  her  paff 
ing  the  meridian  of  any  place,  as  fhewn  by  an  ephemeris,  are 
not  fo  true  as  they  might  be,  and  therefore  the  difference  oi 
longitude  found  by  the  time  of  the  moon's  fouthing,  may  ei  1 
about  2  degrees  ;  and  fhould  the  time  of  her  palling  the  me- 
ridian be  ill  obferved  :  the  error  may  be  much  greater:  ii 
therefore  been  propofed  to  keep  an  account  of  longitude  by  a 
time-keeper,  or  kind  of  clock,  that  fhouid  always  fhew  the 
true  time  under  the  meridian  of  fome  one  place;  confequent- 
ly, was  the  time  of  the  day  found  in  any  other  place,  com- 
pared with  the  time  then  fhewn  by  fuch  a  clock,  the  diffe- 
rence of  longitude  between  thofe  places  would  be  determined  : 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  conftrucf  ion  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftrument,  have  been  hitherto  found  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
Indeed,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harrifon  has  removed  fome  of,  if 
not  all,  the  capital  obstructions ;  and  his  judicious  friends 
fufpect  he  will  entirely  perfect  his  moft  elaborate  machine  : 
he  has  received  fome  gratuities  from  the  public,  for  the  ad- 
vances he  has  already  made  towards  the  folution  of  this  intri 
cate  problem  of  the  longitude  ;  and  it  is  wifhed  he  may  me- 
rit the  whole  reward  allotted  by  the  government  for  the  dif 
covery  of  this  fo  much  defired  acquifition  in  navigation. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  are  many  means  b) 
which  a  (hip's  place  may  be  found  at  fea,  nearly  exact  en  hi  >h 
for  navigating  her  to  places  whofe  longitudes  are  aknoft  as 
incorredly  known  as  the  (hip's  place  ;  and,  was  the  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  correctly  known,  the  fhips 
muft  then  keep  as  good  a  look-out  for  land  as  they  do  now, 


and  alfo  keep  their  accomit  of  dead-reckoning :  therefore* 
would  feamen  put  rn  practice  all  the  precepts  that  are  giv«ri 
them  for  this  purpofe,  they  might  proceed  on  their  r effective 
voyages,  and  (which  is  fuipected  now  to  be  the  cafe)  have 
very  little  concern  about  the  perfecting  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude. 

Of  a    Sea-Jo  u  r  naL. 

A  fea  journal  is  a  book,  wherein  is  truly  entered  the  moC.  re- 
markable daily  occurrences  relating  to  the  fhip  during  her 
voyage  outward  and  homeward.  There  arc  various  ways  of 
keeping  fea  journals,  according  to  the  different  notions  ot 
mariners  concerning  what  articles  are  to  be  entered. 
Some  writers  direct  the  keeping  fuch  a  kind  of  journal,  which 
is  only  an  abftract  of  each  day's  tranfactions,  fpecifying  the 
weather,  what  fhips  or  lands  were  feen,  accidents  on  board, 
the  latitude,  longitude,  meridional  diilance,  courfe  and  run  : 
thefe  particulars  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  (hip's  log  book,  or 
that  kept  by  the  perfon  himfelf,  for  molt  good  manners  keep 
private  log-books. 

Other  authors  recommend  the  keeping  but  of  one  account, 
including  the  log  book  and  all  the  work  of  each  day,  with 
the  deductions  drawn  therefrom :  this  method  is  ufed  in 
Mr.  Robertfon's  treatife,  on  account  of  rcpi denting  to  the 
beginner  the  whole  of  each  day's  work:  but  when  he  is 
well  verfed  in  this  method,  he  may  abridge  what  part  of  it 
he  pleafes  :  although  it  is  conceived  that  a  journal  neatly 
kept,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  work  commodiouOy 
ranged,  would  give  more  fatisfaction  to  thofe  who  might  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  infpect  it,  than  a  journal  containing 
the  heads  only,  and  all  the  intermediate  parts  fuppreffed. 
The  method  chofe  by  Mr.  Robercfon  to  introduce  the  young 
mariner  into  this  moft  capital  part  of  navigation,  is,  by  {hew- 
ing him  firft  how  to  work  a  few  feparate  days  works  inde- 
pendent one  of  the  other,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  continued 
journal  of  feveral  fucceffive  days  works;  for  the  doing  of 
which,  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  premife  the  following  ob- 
fervations. 

I.  That  the  day  is  fuppofed  to  begin  at  noon,  and  the  day's 
woik  relates  to  the  tranfactions  dene  in  the  time  between  the 
no„n  of  one  day  and  the  noon  of  the  following  day. 

II.  If  there  is  an  obfervation  for  an  amplitude  or  an  azi- 
muth, let  that  amplitude  or  azimuth  be  worked  as  (hewn  be- 
tween art.  1070  and  IC76,  in  Mr.  Robertfon's  treatife,  and 
then  find  the  variation  as  (hewn  at  art.  1077  in  the  fame 
tract;  taking  care  in  thefe  operations,  that  the  declination  of 
the  day  be  fitted  to  the  proper  time  and  longitude,  as  (hewn 
art.  964,  965,  in  the  fame  author. 

IK.  Correct  each  courfe  by  the  variation  thus  found,  as  at 
art.  1078,  alfo  correct  thefe  corrected  courfes  by  the  proper 
allowance  for  lee-way,  as  fhewn  at  art.  1080,    1081. 

IV.  Wrice  thefe  corrected  courfes  in  a  traverfe  table,  fum  up 
the  knots  and  fathoms  belonging  to  thefe  hours  the  (hip  kepc 
on  the  lame  courfe,  and  write  the  feveral  fums  as  diltances  in 
the  traverfe  table  againft  their  refpective  couife. 

V.  Complete  the  traverfe  table  as  by  art.  695,  find  the  pre- 
fect latitude  and  longitude,  as  fhewn  in  art.  786,  787,  of 
Mr.  Rc.bcrtfon.  and  the  examples,  in  art.  1128,  &  leq.  and 
then  w,il,l  the  fhip's  place  be  obtained  by  dead-reckonin^. 
See  Mr.  Robertfon's  treatife,  entitled  the  Elements  of  Na- 
vigation :  containing  the  Theory  and  Practice,  with  all  the 
neceifary  Tables.  To  which  is  added,  A  treatife  of  Ma- 
rine Fortification.  For  the  Uie  of  the  Royal  Mathematical 
School  at  Chrift's  Hofpital,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  JN  aw. 

Remarks.  4 

That  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  of  underflanding  the  art  of 
navigation,  either  to  the  perfection  of  the  theory  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  brought,  or  only  to  underftand  the  fame  in 
a  mere  practical  light,  without  concerning  himfelf  with  the 
mathematical  elements  whereupon  the  art  is  grounded,  we  re- 
commend him  to  the  above-mentioned  excellent  treatife  in 
the  commendation  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  faid.  But  as 
the  learned  author  has  himfelf  given  ajuft  idea  of  his  own 
performance  in  few  words,  we  cannot  give  it  it's  due  recom- 
mendation in  a  better  manner,  than  introducing  his  own 

Advertisement. 
As  it  may    be   expected  that  four  kinds  of  readers  will    look 
into  this  book,  it  was  thought  convenient    to  point   out  to 
fome  of  them,  the    places  where  they  may   meet  with  what 
they  more  particularly  want. 

Firft,  Thofe  who  have  made  a  proficiency  in  the  mathema- 
tics, will,  it  is  likely,  examine  in  what  manner  the  fubjects 
are  here  treated,  and  whether  any  thing  new  is  contained 
therein:  it  is  conceived,  that  fuch  readers  will  find  fame 
things  which  may  recompence  them  for  their  tiouble,  in  al- 
raoft  every  one  of  the  books. 

Secondly,  Thofe  learners  who  are  defirous  of  being  inftruct- 
ed  in  the  art  of  navigation  in  afeientific  manner,  and  would 
chule  to  fee  the  reafon  of  the  feveral  fteps  they  muft  take  to 
acquire  it:  to  fuch  perfons,  it  is  recommended  that  they  read 
fhe  whole  book  in  the  order  they  find  it.  Or,  if  the  learner 
ii  very  ycung,  he  may  omit  the  fourth  book 'till  after  he  is 
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ttiafter  of  the  fifth  and  fixth.  Adult  perfons,  and  thofe  un- 
der the  direflion  of  a  mafter,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  read  the 
eighth  book  immediately  after  the  fifth,  and  read  the  fixth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  books  in  fucceffion. 

Thirdly,  Tha:  clafs  of  readers,  which,  with  too  much  truth 
maybe  faid,  comprehend  mod  of  our  mariners,  who  want 
to  learn  both  the  elements  and  the  art  itfelf  by  rote,  and  ne- 
ver trouble  themfelves  about  the  reafon  of  the  rules  they  work 
by:  as  there  ever  will  be  many  readers  of  this  kind,  they 
may  be  well  accommodated  in  this  work;  thus,  if  they  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  let 
them  read  the  five  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  page  20  ; 
thence  proceed  to  the  definitions  and  problems  in  geometry, 
from  page  42  to  55.  In  the  book  of  trigonometry,  read 
pages  83,  84,  85,  86,  92,  93,  and  from  98  to  108:  the 
•whole  of  book  V.  In  book  VI.  he  may  read  to  page  267, 
and  as  much  more  as  he  pleafes.  In  book  VII.  let  him  read 
the  feaions  III,  IV,  V,  VI.  from  page  368  to  page  407. 
In  book  VIII.  he  may  read  fe&ion  III.  and  as  many  problems 
in  the  Vth  and  Vlth  feaions  as  he  can,  and  let  him  read 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  book. 

Fourthly,  That  fet  of  readers  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  learning  any  thing  more  than  how  to  do  the  praaice  of  a 
day's  work,  fuch  may  herein  meet  with  the  praaice  almoft 
independent  of  other  knowledge.  Let  fuch  perfons  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  feaion  VIII.  of  book  V.  and  the 
ufe  of  the  table  at  page  200 ;  then  learn  the  ufe  of  the  tra- 
verfe  table  at  the  end  of  book  VI.  which  he  will  find  exem- 
plified between  pages  243  and  274 ;  alfo  he  muft  learn  the 
ufe  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts  at  page  423:  after  which 
he  may  proceed  to  book  IX.  where  he  will  find  ample  in- 
ftruaions  in  all  the  particulars  which  enter  into  a  day's 
work.  But,  as  with  this  fcanty  knowledge  of  things  he  will 
not  clearly  fee  every  part  of  book  IX,  he  may  omit  the  ar- 
ticles 1059,  1091,  1106,  and  the  Xlth  and  Xlith  feaions. 


Navigation. 

Some  of  the  principal  Laws  that  have  been  enaaed,  relat- 
ing to  the  trading  Navigation  of  England. 

According  to  the  common  right  of  mankind,  the  navigation 
through  the  world,  is  no  lefs  free  and  open  to  every  one,  than 
the  air ;  and  hence  it  proceeds,  that  paffage  by  fea  to  and 
from  all  CJhriftian  countries,  is  and  hath  been  fo  indifferently 
permitted  to  all  nations,  not  being  profeffed  enemies:  and 
none  can  be  prohibited  to  fail  in  the  main  fea,  unlefs  in  places 
where  the  waters  are  as  royalties,  which  the  Venetians  claim 
in  fome  of  their  territories  and  jurifdiaions,  and  other  princes 
and  ftates  by  prefcription.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  124,  130. 
If  a  fhip  bound  for  Venice  do  enter  into  the  river  of  Lifbon, 
and  there  deliver  goods  or  merchandizes,  and  afterwards  en- 
tering into  the  ftraits  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  fome  other  place  or  ifland  in  the  faid  feas, 
and  after  that  make  her  difcharge  at  Venice,  all  this  time  of 
the  voyage  is  confidered  as  one  navigation,  and  the  mafter  of 
the  fhip  "hath  committed  no  fault,  if  he  departed  from  the 
firft  port  at  the  time  limited.  Ibid.  124. 
As  to  fhips  in  general,  there  have  been  many  ftatutes  made 
for  increafing  and  preferving  them,  and  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  this  kingdom :  by  5  Rich.  II.  c.  3.  it  was  enaaed, 
That  none  of  the  king's  fubjeas  fhould  bring  in  or  carry  out 
any  merchandize,  but  in  Englifh  (hips,  on  pain  to  forfeit  all 
merchandize  otherwife  conveyed,  or  the  value  thereof.  But 
6  Rich.  II.  c.  8.  ordains,  That  the  ftatute  before- mentioned 
fhall  only  take  place  where  able  fhips  of  the  king's  allegi- 
ance may  be  found,  otherwife  the  merchants  may  hire  other 
fhips,  notwithftanding  that  ftatute. 

By  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10.     No  Gafcoign  or  Guiene  wine,  &c. 
fhall  be    imported  into  this  realm  but  in  Englifh  veffels,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture :  and  none  fhall  freight  any  merchandize  in 
any   ftranger's  fhip,   if  he  may  have  fufficient  freight  in  the 
fame  port,  in  a  denizen's  fhip,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit 
ing  all  merchandize  not  thus  fhipped,  to  be  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  feizer.     This  acl:  fhall  not  extend   to  any 
fhip  having  merchandize  on  board,  that  is  forced  by  tempeft 
into  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  fo  as  the  owner  thereof  make 
no  fale  of  the  merchandizes  here,  except  only  for  neceffary 
viauals,  or  repairing  of  the  fhip  and  tackle. 
The  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  ordains,  That  Gafcoign  or 
Guiene  wines,  or  Thouloufe  woad,  may  be  brought  into  this 
kingdom  in   any  other  fhips,  as  well    as  Englifh,  notwith- 
ftanding the  aa  of  4  Hen.  VII.     And  by  this  ftatute,  a  rate 
was  ordained  of  what  fhould  be  paid  for  the  freight   or  port- 
age of  the  feveral    forts  of  merchandizes,  in  fhips  from  the 
port  of  London  to  other  places,  and  from  thence  to  London. 
By  1  Eliz.  c.  13.    If  any  owner  of  any  merchandize,  fhall  in 
the  time  of  peace,  embark  or  unload  any  part  thereof  (mafts, 
pitch,  tar,  and  corn  only  excepted)  out  of  or  into  any  fhip, 
other  than  an   Englifh  bottom,  he  fhall   pay  cuftom  as   an 
alien:  and   no  Englifhman  fhall  crofs  the  fea  in  any  hoy, 
&c.  with  any  goods  or  merchandize,  on  pain  to  forfeit  the 
fame,  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  profecutor.   But 
merchants,  at   their    feveral  Clippings   of  cloth  out    of  the 
Thames  twice  in  the  year,  may  embark  merchandize  in  a 
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ftranger's  fhip,  fo  long  as  there  are  not  Englifh  (hips  enough 
and  convenient  to  convey  fuch  merchandize  into  Flanders, 
Holland,  Zealand,  or  Brabant,  &c. 

By  the  aa  of  navigation,   12  Car.   II.  c.    18.  it  is  enaaed, 
That  no  goods  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any 
territories  belonging,  or  which  may  hereafter  belong,  to  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, in  any  other  fhips  but  fuch  only  as  belong  to  the  people 
of  England,  or  Ireland,  Wales,  or   town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  ma- 
riners are  Englifh,  on  pain  to  forfeit  all  the  goods  and  com- 
modities,   and  the  fhip  or  vtiVel  with  all  its  furniture  ;   one 
third  part  whereof  to  the  king,  another  third  to  the  governor 
of  the  country  where  fuch  default  fhall  be,  if  fcized  there, 
otherwife  that  third  alfo  to  the  king,  and  the  other  third  to 
him  that  will  feize  or  fue  for  the  fame.    And  commanders  at 
fea,  having  commiffion    from  the  king,  are   to  bring  in  as 
prize,  fhips  offending  contrary  hereunto  ;  and   in  fuch  cafe 
of  condemnation,  one  moiety  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  com- 
manders and  their   companies,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
king. 

No  goods  of  the  growth  or  manufaaure  of  any  countries  be- 
longing to  Mufcovy,  or  of  the  produce  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pire, fhall    be    imported  into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick,  in  any  fhip  or  veffel,  not  Englifh  built,  or 
not  belonging  to  the  people  of  fome  of  them,  and  navigated 
as  aforefaid  ;  except  veffels  of  the  built  of  that  place  of  which 
the  goods  are,  or  of  fuch  port  where  they  can  only  be,  or 
ufually  are  fhipped,  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  ihe  ma- 
riners being  of  the  faid   country,  on  pain  of   forfeiting  the 
fhip  and    goods,  to    be  divided   and    difpofed  as  above-men- 
tioned :  and  all  wines  of  the  growth  of  France  or  Germany, 
and  divers  goods  and    merchandize  from   Spain,  Portugal, 
Ruffia,  &c.  which  fhall  be  imported  in:o  the  places  aforefaid, 
in  any  other  fhip  than  what  doth  belong  to  England,  Ireland, 
&c.  and  are    navigated   as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  deemed  aliens 
goods,  and  pay  accordingly.     Stat.  ibid. 
And  no  foreign  built  veffel  fhall  pafs  as  a  fhip  belonging  to 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  &c.  'till  the  owner  makes  appear  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port  next  to  the  place 
of  his  abode,  that  he  is  not  an  alien,  and  take  an  oatn  th2t  it 
was  bona  fide  bought  of  fuch  perfons,  expreffing  the   lom 
given,  and  the  time  and   place,  when  and    where,  See    and 
that  no  foreigner  hath  a  (hare  therein.     Alfo  none  fLall  lead 
in  any  bottom,  whereof  ftrangeis  are  owners,  part  owners, 
or  mafter,  and  of  which  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  at  leaft 
are  not  Englifh,  any    goods  whatfoever   from  one    port  or 
creek   of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerf.-y,    or 
town  of  Berwick,  to  another  port  of  the  lame,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  fuch  goods  and  veffel.     Ibid. 

The  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.   11.  ordains,  That  where  any 
goods  fhall  be  laden  on  board  any  Englifh  fhip  of  the  burthen 
of  200  tons  or  upwards,  and  mounted  with  fixteen  guns  or 
more,  if  the  mafter  yields  up  fuch  fhip  or  goods  to  any  Tur- 
kifh veffel,  or  any  pirate,  without  fighting,  upon  proof  there- 
of in  the  admiralty,  he  fhall  be  incapable  of  taking  charge  of 
any  Englifh  veffel,  &c.  And  mafters  of  Englifh  fhips,  though 
not  of  that  burthen,   nor  mounted  as   aforefaid,    that   fhall 
yield  to  a  Turkifh  fhip  or  pirate    (not  having  at  leaft  double 
number  of  guns)  without  fighting,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  this  aa  :  if  any  inferior  officers  or  mariners  of  a 
fhip,  fhall  refufe  to  fight  when  commanded,  or  utter  words 
to  difcourage  others,  they  fhall  lofe  all  their  wages  due,  and 
be  imprifoned,  not  exceeding  fix  months,  &c.  and  mariners 
laying  violent  hands  on  their  commanders  to  hinder  them  from 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  fhips,  fhall  fuffer  death  as  felons. 
When  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  have  been  defended  by  fight,  and 
brought  to  her  port,  in  which  fighting  any  of  her  men  have 
been  wounded,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  or  his  furrcgate, 
&c.  where  the  fhip   fhall   arrive,  upon   the  petition  of  the 
mafter  and  feamen,  may  call  fo  many  as  he  fhall  be  informed 
to  be  adventurers  or  owners,  and  by  advifing  with  them,  levy 
upon  the  refpeaive  owners  fuch  fums  as  himfelf  and  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them  then  prefent  fhall  judge  reafonable,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  per  cent,  of  the  fhip  and  goods ;  which  money 
fhall  be  diftributed  among  the  mafter,  officers,  and  feamen, 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  the  flain,  according  to  the  di- 
reaion  of  the  judge,  with  the  approbation  of  three  or  more 
of  the  owners  or  adventurers.     Ibid. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  Every  perfon  that 
fhall  within  fuch  a  time,  build,  or  caufe  to  be  built,  any 
fhips  of  three  decks,  containing  450  tons,  and  mounted  with 
32  pieces  of  ordnance,  having  ammunition,  Sic.  propor- 
tionable, fhall,  for  the  firft  three  voyages  which  the  faid  fhip9 
fhail  make  to  any  foreign  parts,  receive  one  tenth  part  of  the 
cuftoms  called  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  payable 
for  merchandizes  exported  and  imported  in  fuch  fhips  :  but 
if,  after  the  end  of  the  three  firft  voyages,  any  of  the  fhips 
fo  built,  fhall  be  altered  or  put  into  another  form  of  build- 
ing, whereby  they  fhall  become  lefsdefenfible  than  they  were 
at  firft,  then  they  fhall  be  forfeited  and  loft. 
By  2  Ann.  c.  9.  During  the  war  with  France,  owners  of 
fhips  might  navigate  with  mailers,  and  one  half  of  the  mari- 
ners Englifh,  as  if  the  mafter  and  three  fourchs  of  the  men 
7  had 
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had  been  fo:  alfo  by  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  13.  any  fhips  might 
be  navigated  by  foreign  feamen;  and  foreigners  ferving  on 
board  any  Englifh  fliip  for  two  years,  were  to  be  deemed  na- 
tural-born fubjects,  &c. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  and  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  If  any  captain, 
matter,  officer,  or  mariner,  belonging  to  any  fhip  or  vefiel, 
fhall  wilfully  caft  away,  burn,  or  deftroy  the  fhip  to  which 
he  belongeth,  or  in  any  wife  direct  or  procure  the  fame  to  be 
done,  with  intent  to  prejudice  a  perfon  that  fhall  h„ve  un- 
derwritten anv  policy  of  infurance  thereon,  or  any  merchant 
Who  fhall  load  goods  therein,  or  any  owner  of  fuch  (hip  or 
VefTel,  the  perfons  offending  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof, 
fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
See  the  article  Assurance. 

The  5th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  enacts,  That  no  commander  of 
any  fhip  outward  bound  fhall  receive  on  board  any  gunpow- 
der, either  as  merchandize,  or  ftcre  for  the  voyage  (except 
for  his  majefty's  fervice)  before  fuch  fhip  fliall  be  at  Black- 
wall  in  the  river  Thames  ;  and  all  matters  of  fhips  coming 
into  the  river,  fhall  put  on  fhore  all  powder,  either  before  the 
arrival  of  their  fhips  at  the  faid  place,  or  within  24  hours  af- 
ter they  came  to  an  anchor  there,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  5  1. 
for  every  50  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  found  on  board, 
and  in  the  like  proportion  for  a  lefs  quantity.  And  no  guns 
fhall  be  kept  loaded  with  fhot  in  merchant-fhips  between  Lon- 
don-bridge and  Blackwallj  or  fired  before  the  rifing,  or  after 
the  fetting  of  the  fun,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1.  and  for  every 
gun  lb  fired  10  s.  And  if  any  pitch,  tar,  rolin,  or  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  fhall  be  heated  or  melted  by  fire  in  any  fhips, 
every  perfon  fo  offend ine,  fliall  for  every  offence  forfeit  5  1. 
And  the  fhips  are  liable  tofearch  by  an  elder  brother,  appoint- 
ed by  the  mafier,  wardens,  and  affiftantsof  the  Trinity-houfe 
at  Deptford. 

And,  in  cafe  any  fhip  fhall  be  laid  up  or  moored  in  the  mouth; 
or  any  other  part  of  St  Saviour's  dock  (except  fhips  as  fhall  be 
loading  or  delivering  their  cargoes,  and  others  not  exceeding 
two  at  one  time,  that  fhall  lie  at  Shipwright  Yard  at  the 
north-  weft  corner  of  the  faid  dock,  during  the  time  they  fliall 
be  repairing*  the  mafter  of  every  fuch  fhip  fhall  forfeit  20s. 
for  every  day  the  fame  fhall  continue  to  be  laid  up  and  moor- 
ed, to  be  recovered  and  levied  as  the  otner  penalties  inflicted 
by  this  act,  before  two  juftices  of  peace,  fubject  to  appeal  to 
the  quarter  feffions. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  Matters  of  fhips  lying  in  the  river 
Thames,  having  occafion  for  ballatt,  fliall  pay  12  d.  per  ton 
colliers,  other  fhips  15  d.  and  foreign  fhips  19  d.  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford,  who  fhall  pay 
ballaft-men  gd.  a  ton  for  raifing  and  carrying  it,  &c.  And 
fuch  ballaft-mert  delivering  more  or  lefs  ballaft  than  men- 
tioned in  tickets,  or  without  order,  fhall  forfeit  2  s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Alfo  working  in  lighters  not  marked  and  allowed,  or 
counterfeiting  any  gauge- mark,  they  fhall  forfeit  10  1.  leviable 
by  two  juftices  of  peace,  by  diftrefs,  &c.  And  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  any  mafter  of  a  fhip  to  appoint  two  perfons,  where- 
of his  mate  to  be  one,  to  go  on  board  any  lighter  bringing 
ballaft  to  fuch  fhip,  to  infpect  the  marks  thereof;  and  every 
ballaft-man  fhall  immediately  before  the  delivery  of  ballaft  to 
any  fhip,  trim  fuch  lighter,  fo  as  to  make  the  fame  fwim  at 
equal  marks,  at  the  ftem  and  ftern,  and  pump  all  the  water 
out,  &c.  And  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  aftiftants  of  the 
Trinity-houfe,  are  to  make  good  to  the  mafter  the  quantity 
or  value  of  ballaft  which  fhall  be  found  deficient,  or  forfeit 
50 1,  one  moiety  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  fuing 
for  the  fame. 

The  7th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  1 5.  ordains,  That  no  owners  of  any 
fhip  fhall  be  liable  to  anfwer  any  lofs  by  reafon  of  embezzle- 
ment, by  the  mafter  or  mariners,  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dize which  fliall  be  fhipped  on  board,  or  for  any  act  done  by 
them  without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  fuch  owners,  fur- 
ther than  the  value  of  the  fhip,  and  amount  of  the  freight 
during  the  voyage,  where  fuch  embezzlement,  or  other  mal- 
verfation  of  the  mafter  or  mariners,  fhall  be  committed  :  and 
if  feveral  perfons  fhall  fuffer  damage  by  the  means  aforefaid, 
and  the  value  of  the  fhip,  &c.  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  make 
compenfation,  then  the  freighters  fliall  receive  fatisfaction  in 
average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpective  lofles,  to  be  afcer- 
tained  on  a  bill  in  equity  exhibited  for  a  difcovery  thereof, 
and  of  the  value  of  fuch  fhip  and  freight,  See. 
But  nothing  in  this  act  fliall  difcharge  any  remedy,  which  any 
perfon  may  have  againft  the  mafter  and  mariners,  in  refpect 
of  any  embezzlement.  See  the  articles  Shipping,  Sea 
■  Laws,  Marine  Treaties,  Oleron's  Law,  Rho- 
dian  Laws.  Freight,  Assurances,  and  particularly  the 
Business  of  the  Customs,  at  the  end  of  every  letter. 

A  Memoir  that  may  be  neceffary  to  be  referred  to  occa- 

fionally. 

The  cafe  of  Britifh  merchants,  owners  of  fhips,  and  others, 
relative  to  the  employment  and  increafe  of  British  ship- 
ping and  British  navigators. 

The  fpirit  and  tendency  of  all  the  laws  which  have  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms,  clearly  (hew, 
that  the  principal  view  and  aim  of  the  leaillature.  has  ever 
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been  to  increafe  and  encourage  British  shipping  anb 
British  navigators. 

That  nevertheleff,  the  freights  between  thefe  kingdoms 
and  feveral  countries  in  Europe,  have  been  almoft  wholly  en  - 
grofled  by  FOREIGN  ships,  beeaufe  foreigners  will  always 
give  the  preference  to  fhips  of  (heir  own  countrv  ;  and  thole 
who  are  merchants  or  factors  refiding  here,  having  connec- 
tions, or  perhaps  engagements,  with  fome  of  their  country- 
men  at  home,  who  are  owners  of  fhipping,  always  have  em- 
ployed their  own  ships  before  ours,  not  only  when  the 
prices  of  both  were  the  fame,  but  even  in  fome  inftancesj 
when  Britifh  fhips  have  been  offered  to  load  at  a  cheaper 

RATE  THAN  FOREIGNERS  WOULD  AGREE  TO.    From  which 

it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  prices  paid  for  freighting  fhips 
with  thofe  goods,  are  a  fufficient  encouragement  for  our 
owners,  and  that  fuch  freighting  voyages  would  be  fought 
after  by  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  merchandize  can  be  leifened,  by  confining  it  in 
fome  meafure  to  British  vessels,  beeaufe  {ew  or  none  of 
thofe  foreign  owners  are  the  freighters,  but  merchants  (who 
are  unconcerned  in  fhipping)  are  the  real  proprietors  of  thefe 
cargoes. 

And  the  neceffity  of  contriving  fome  means  for  maintaining 
our  wonted  fuperiority,  as  a  maritime  power,  appears 
the  more  evident  at  this  jundture,  when  an  univerfal  fpirit 
and  uncommon  ardour  for  improving  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  naval  strength,  prevails  throughout 
Europe  ;  which  is  manifefted,  by  the  various  nations  thereo 
purchafing  fhips  from  us,  and  by  the  great  number  of  hands 
employed  in  building  new  fhips  of  their  own  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obferve,  that  their  own  built  fhips  are  allowed 
different  degrees  of  remiffion  from  duties  and  customs 

ON  THEIR  CARGOES,    IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  NEWNESS  OF 

THE  vessel,  'till  they  have  been  occupied  fixteen  years. 
And  fuch  like  bounties  and   encouragements,   may  in  time 

ENABLE    FOREIGNERS     TO    OUT VY  US  IN   SHIPPING  ;    for,    in 

proportion  as  the  number  ot  their  fhips  and  failors  increafe, 
ours  muft  become  unemployed,  and  confequently  diminifh. 
And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  navigation  acts, 
our  merchants  fhipping  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  very 
inconhderable.  > 

That  the  increafe  of  our  failors  is  not  the  only  advantage  that 
depends  upon  the  increafe  of  our  fhipping;  for  our  fhip- 
wrights,  caulkers,  and  failcloth-  makers,  would  meet  with 
full  employment  and  encouragement  at  home,  and  have  no 
occafion  to  feek  their  bread  in  foreign  countries  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  trades  depending  upon  the  building  and  employment 
of  fhipping  be  proportionably  benefitted,  to  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  inland  revenues,  and  advantage  of  the  iand- 
ed  intereft,  which  always  rifes  and  falls  with  the  increafe  and 
decay  of  trade.  Befides,  a  greater  importation  of  pitch,  tar, 
hemp,  timber,  and  other  commodities  ufed  in  building  and 
equipping  fhips  would  be  promoted,  which  muft  increafe  his 
majefty's  cuftoms.   Whereas  none  of  thefe  advantages  accrue 

FROM    FOREIGNERS,     who   never  ?FFIT   OR   VICTUAL  THEiR 

shipping  here,  but  in  cafes  ot  abfoh  refli  y. 

That  our  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  navigation 
in  foreign  feas  and  on  foreign  coafts  (fome  of  which  for  want 
of  experience  we  are  unacquainted  with)  will  confequently 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  greater  diversity  of  our 
voyages  y  by  which  means  feamen  may  be  trained  up  ca- 
pable of  navigating  fhips  of  war  in  thofe,  at  prefent  unfre- 
quented, feas  and  coafts  ;  which  may  in  fome  meafure  coun- 
tervail the  advantage  foreigners  have,  in  being  fo  generally 
acquainted  with  ours. 

That  bounties  and  debentures,  in  the  original  inftitution  of 
them,  were  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general  ;  and 
under  that  general  head,  muft  certainly  be  included  the  fhip- 
ping and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms,  which  ought  there- 
fore to  have  the  benefit  and  advantages  anting  from  fuch  en- 
couragements, and  which  they  undoubtedly  will,  by  limiting 
and  confining  the  exportation  of  goods,  on  which  bounties 
and  debentures  are  given,  to  British  ships  and  vessels. 
And  when  any  government  thinks  proper  to  grant  an  en- 
couragement to  the  exportation  of  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
goods,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  the  advantages  refulting 
from  it  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  it's  own  fubjects  only,  and  not 
by  foreigners. 

The  frauds  committed  upon  the  revenue,  by  the  relanding 
of  bounty  and  debenture  goods,  would  be  more  eafily 
detected,  if  Britifh  veftels  were  obliged  upon  their  return 
home  to  produce  vouchers  of  the  delivery  of  their  car- 
goes, or  be  punifhed  for  fraud  or  neglect  ;  whereas  fo- 
reigners, that  never  return  to  a  Britifh  port,  may  practife 
these  frauds  upon  the  revenue  with  impunity. 
1  hat  the  liberty  allowed  to  foreigners  to  export  our  bounty 
and  debenture  goods,  with  other  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize by  way  of  back  freight,  and  the  profit  arifing  from  it, 
is  manifeftly  the  encouragement  and  inducement  to  them  to 
load  fo  confiderably  in  thefe  kingdoms;  whereas  were  that 
liberty  (as  to  bounty  and  debenture  goods)  allowed  to  Britifh 
fhips  only,  we  might  ourfelves  enjoy  the  great  profit  which 
they  now  draw  from  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  manu- 
factures  and  goods   of  this  country,  on  which  there  are  no 

4  O  BOUNTIES 
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bounties  OR  DRAWSACKS,  might  continue  to  be  exported 
on  FOREIGN  bottoms,  Nor  will  thde  rea/ons  be  invali- 
dated by  objecting,  tfnt  a  Britifh  fhip  would  with  difficult'.', 
or  perhaps  not  at  all,  get  a  back  freight  from  the  port  to 
whi  :h  (he  might  carrv  our  bounty  and  debenture  goods ;  be- 
canfe  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  a  veflel,  after  fl'ie 
b,n  once  undergone  the  expence  of  her  firit  out-fit,  might 
even  go  in  ballad  to  another  port  for  a  back  freight,  with 
fufficient  profit.;  as  in  the  tale  of  many  of  our  CORN  ships, 
whofe  cargoes  being  landed  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  other 
places,  they  proceed  thence  to  Britifh  America  in  ballad,  in 
order  to  procure  a  lading  home.  Another  advantage  ariling 
from  the  increafe  of -our  Clipping,  which  would  be  occafioned 
by  this  limitation  is,  that  our  dtfeharged  feamen  and  marines 
will  meet  with  immediate  employment,  and  a  more  EXTEN- 
SIVE PLAN  BE  [.AID  FOR  THE  TRAINING  UP  OF  SEAMEN 
FOR  THE    BENEFIT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY. 

Benefits  which,  without  fuch  a  limitation,  will  naturally 
refult  to  foreigners,  to  the  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
navigation  and  fecurity  of  ihefe  kingdoms. 
That  the  exportation  of  provisions  from  Ireland 
hath  been  almoft  entirely  engrossed  by  foreigners 
in  foreign  bottoms,  whereas  were  that  trade  to  be  confined 
to  Britih  ships  only,  it  would  tend  manifeftly  to  the  em- 
ployment and  increafe  of  Britifh  ihipping;  nor  would  the  ex- 
p  nation  of  provifions  from  thence  at  all  be  leflened,  bicaufe 
foreigners  cannot  be  Co  well  fuppjied  from  any  other  country: 
neither  would  this  be  any  impediment  to  foreigners,  for  few 
of  them  take  in  provifions  at  Ireland  on  voyages  to  their 
plantations  or  fettlements,  but  lend  (hips  to  Ireland  merely 
to  carry  provifions  to  their  own  European  ports,  and  there 
victual  out  their  vefiels  for  their  voyages  and  fettlements; 
which  freight  would  employ  a  confiderable  number  of  our 
own  shipping.  And  mould  it  be  objected,  that  thofe  limi- 
tations in  time  of  war  may  be  a  diladvantage  to  trade,  yet 
this  objection  may  eafily  be  obviated,  by  veiling  a  power  in 
the  crown  to  difpenfe  with,  alter,  or  enlarge  the  limitation 
during  fuch  war;  and  perhaps  too  it  may  be  objected,  that 
fuch  a  limitation  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms :  but  this  limitation 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  general  prohibition,  for  it  'is 
propofed  to  extend  no  further  than  the  exportation  of  some 

PARTICULAR  GOODS,  On  which  BOUNTIES  AND  DEBEN- 
TURES    HAVE     BEEN     GRANTED    BY    PARLIAMENT,     and     tO 

Irish  provisions,  and  would  leave  the  navigation  in  other 
refpects  as  free  and  open  as  ever  to  foreign  fhips,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  all  other  goods  and  manufactures. 
That  freights  wiil  not  be  enhanced  by  thefe  limitations,  fince 
the  number  of  vefiels  at  prefent  unemployed,  and  numbers  of 
others  which  would  be  built  in  confequence  of  this  encou- 
ragement, would  always  be  fufficient  to  export  thofe  kinds  of 
goods,  upon  as  eafy  or  eafier  terms  than  they  are  at  prefent 
exported  by  foreigners,  who  frequently  come  here  in  ballaft, 
in  order  to  export  bountv  or  debenture  goods,  and  of  that 
fpecies  with  which  of  neceffity  they  muft  provide  themlelves 
from  hence,  as  being  only  to  be  had  of  us. 
Should  it  be  alledged,  that  the  profit  of  freightage  is  the  only 
inducement  foreigners  have  to  take  fome  kinds  of  goods  from 
it,  yet  inducements  of  fo  pernicious  a  confequence  fhould  be 
avoided,  as  this  trade  tends  fo  manifeftly  to  increafe  their 
shipping,  and  of  courfe  tljeir  naval  power,  whereby  the.y 
may  foon  become  our  equals,  and  compel  us  to  increafe  our 
maritime  force,  though  for  no  other  ufe  than  to  pre- 
vent their  superiority,  even  when  we  are  (from  our 
natural  refource)  Jefs  able  to  fupport  or  bear  the  expence  of 
fuch  an  increafe. 

That  importations  into  thefe  kingdoms  will  be  more  con- 
fiderable in  Britifh  vefiels,  which  by  thefe  means  may  afford 
to  freight  back  upon  eafier  terms  than  foreigners,  without  any 
diminution  of  foreign  commerce,  fince  foreign  commo- 
dities are  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms  without  any  regard 
to  the  vefi'cl  that  brings  them,  but  merely  for  the  benefit  ari- 
fing  from  our  markets. 

That  confining  the  exportation  of  corn  to  British  ship- 
ping, has  been  productive  of  no  lofs  or  inconveniency  to  us, 
but  on  the  contrary  many  good  effects  have  been  experienced 
fioin  it,  by  the  number  of  our  Ihipping,  which  has  been,  and 


is  employed  therein  ;  whence  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded!, 
that  a  general  limitation  of  bounty  and  debenture 
goods  to  British  shipping,  will  be  of  a  ftill  further  and 
proportionable  advantage  to  thefe  kingdoms. 
And  experience  has  fhewn,  that  feamen  employed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean navigation  have  ever  enjoyed  a  greater  degiee  of  health 
and  better  conftitutions,  than  thofe  employed  in  the  Eaft- 
India,  Weft-India,  American,  or  African  trades,  which 
have  been  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  young,  ftout,  and  va- 
luable feamen;  and  the  devaluation  occafioned  by  the  mor- 
tality of  feamen  in  thofe  climates,  has  been  fupplied  only  by 
the  nurleiies  of  feamen  in  Europe;  and,  as  thofe  diitaut 
countries  import  and  fend  hither  merchandize  entitled  to  a 
drawback  on  exportation,  our  European  navigation  Uiould 
be  employed  in  fuch  exportation  ;  otherwife  we  have  no  equi- 
valent relative  to  our  navigators,  for  fupplying  the  tn.de  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  with  fuch  numbers  of  feamen. 
That  the  moft  valuable  feamen  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  in 
the  navy,  are  thofe  bred  up  in  the  mercantile  employ, 
who  are  no  expence  to  the  nation,  but  a  confiderable  benefit; 
becaufe  by  their  labour  they  maintain  themlelves  and  enrich 
their  employers,  and  alf>  ferve  as  a  natural  refource  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  this  ifland.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
how  many  fhips  are  employed  by  this  nation,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  the  number  belonging  to  England  trading 
over  fea,  is  about  2000  fail  great  and  fmall,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  170,000  tons ;  and  the  coafting  vefiels  in 
England  may  confift  of  about  the  like  number,  and  contain 
about  150,000  tons:  and,  by  the  lift  annexed  is  fhewn,  to 
what  foreign  countries  or  ftates  the  fhips  therein  mentioned 
belong,  together  with  the  number  of  their  voyages,  their 
names,  and  the  tonnage  of  each  foreign  fhip  employed  in 
bringing  goods  to  England,  in  one  year  before  the  war  in 
174.1,  one  year  during  the  war,  and  one  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle:  which  lift  is  brought  to  a  he  id,  and 
fhews  the  total  of  thofe  particulars,  and  alfo  the  tonnage  of 
the  repeated  voyages,  added  to  that  of  the  firft  voyage.  It 
likewife  afcertains  the  whole  foieign  tonnage  of  each  year, 
the  voyages  and  tonnage  that  have  increafed  fince  the  war 
by  being  compared  with  the  year  before  the  war,  and  an 
average  made  on  the  three  years;  by  which  may  be  formed 
a  calculation  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  England,  with  the 
foreign  fhips  really  employed  in  carrying  freights  for  Eng- 
land. 

The  average  of  the  burthen  of  foreign  fhips  is  86,094  tons 
annually  employed  by  England  (exclufive  of  thofe  carrying 
provifions  from  Ireland);  and  the  tonnage  of  Britifh  fhips 
belonging  to  England  in  the  foreign  and  coafting  trade  is 
320,000  tons,  which,  if  actually  employed,  does  not  amount 
to  four  times  the  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage:  and  hence  a 
calculation  may  be  formed  of  thenatural  growing  strength 
of  our  neighbouring  maritime  powtRS,  fo  far  as  par- 
ticularly relates  to  their  trade  carried  on  with  England. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  furely  appear,  that,  by 
limiting  the  exportation  of  bounty  and  debenture  goods 
to  British  shipping  only,  no  prejudice  will  arife  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  happieft  and  moft  defirable  effects  will  refult  from  it,  in 
the  greater  encouragement  which  will  be  necefiarily  given  to 
artificers  in  general,  to  our  manufactures  of  Britifh  fail-cloth, 
to  all  trades  depending  upon  the  building  and  employment  of 
(hipping;  and  by  it  the  fkill  and  experience  of  our  feamen 
will  become  more  extenfive,  and  even  univerfal  in  the  na- 
vigation of  foreign  seas,  and  a  lefs  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  foreigners  to  increase  their  shipping  :  and 
thereby  alfo  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  inland  duties  and 
cuftoms  will  be  more  confiderably  improved,  and  frauds  in 
the  latter  more  eafily  detected,  and  the  landed  intereft  in 
general  will  partake  of  thefe  benefits  arifing  from  it  ;  and 
(which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  nation)  a  founda- 
tion will  be  laid,  not  only  For  the  increase  and  employ 
of  British  shipping,  but  alfo  of  British  navigators, 
trained  up  and  made  able  and  fkilful  for  the  fervice  of  the 
public  in  all  emergencies  ;  from  whence  the  neceffity  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  as  a  foundation  for  producing  thefe  bene- 
ficial confequences,  is  very  apparent. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  all  the  Foreign  Shipping  which  have  entered  in  at  the  feveral  Ports  of  Eng- 
land   fet  forth  in  Columns,  under  the  Title  of  the  Nation  or  State  to  which  they  belong,  for  two 
feveral  Years,  ending  at  Chrjftmas  1743  and  1747,  and  one  Year  ending  at  Lady-Day  1749;  which 
is  one  Year  before  the  French  War,  one  Year  in  the  War,  and  one  Year  fince  the  War. 

HOLLAND. 


•743- 

1747- 

J749. 

< 
0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons 

< 
0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons 

0 
3 

Ships  Names. 

Tons 

5 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

3 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

Anne  and  Elizab. 

300 

Abraham 

100 

Abram's  Offering 

60 

Abram's  Offering 

5° 

Abraham 

100 

Anna 

120 

Anne  and  Elizab. 

120 

Anna 

80 

Blackmoor's  head 

96 

Anne 

7° 

Anna  Margareta 

130 

City  0/  Zurickfee 

120 

Bringentroft 
Crown'd  Elianor 

215 

City  of  Harlem 

100 

David 

170 

162 

2 

Catherine 

60 

Dirk 

20 

City 

Deooft  Zaenda 

300 

Don  Pedro 

120 

D'Hoope 

5° 

100 

DrieIMaul.Dr.Br. 

70 

4 

E'endraught 

1 20 

Gold  Mill 

40 

Dan.  and  Nicholas 

100 

E'endraught 

5° 

(  Jorge  Gerd.  1 
I      Hanning  J 

90 

4 

Dirk 
Emanuel 

20 
70 

Eighert 
Elizabeth 

70 
40 

5 

1 

Lady  Anne 
Lady  Hendrica 
Lady  Elizabeth 

140 

1 

Anna  Maria 

1 10 

Fame 

110 

60 

3    ' 

City  of  Zurickfee 

1 20 

Foffendam 

180 

7 

140 

5 

Flying  Pigeon 

70 

Graaf  Van  Bunren 

60 

3 

Lady  Elizabeth 

190 

2 

Four  Brothers 

40 

j  Graave  Van  1 
\      Buvren       J 

80 

5 

Lady  Mary 

140 

1 

Gereothlighite 

70 

1 

Lady  Maria 
Lady  Elizabeth 
Lady  Sufanna 
Lamburbeg 

80 

4 

Hope 

80 

Ger.  Valarius 

160 

2 

90 

1 

Jonge  Elizabeth 

130 

2 

Hollandia 

70 

I 

1 

140 
40 

3 
I 

Jonge  Willem 
Juffrow  Geranda 

148 
96 

2 

5  Hartley  and  ) 
\      Inman       J 

210 

I 

Lady  Sarah 
Lady  Cscilia 

60 

I 

Ippenhove 

150 

Juftitia 

200 

I 

60 

I 

Juffrow  Jacoba 

150 

Jonge  Willem 

140 

1 

Lady  Jacoba 
Lady  Regina 

100 

I 

Juffrow  Elizabeth 

5° 

Juffrow  Elizabeth 

40 

I 

3°5 

I 

Johannes  Maria 

100 

Juffrow  Amelia 

50 

I 

Lady  Dorothea 

Mary 

Mary 

{  Margerta  &  7 
I      Jacoba      J 

Maria 

200 

I 

Koopman 

80 

Ifobelia 

80 

% 

70 

I 

Lady  Hendrina 

70 

Lady  Anna 

140 

I 

80 

6 

Lady  Mary 

140 

Lady  Elizabeth 

90 

I 

90 

5 

4 

Laurel  Tree 
Lady  Elizabeth 

90 
148 

Lady  Mary 
Lady  Catherine 

150 
130 

2 

100 

4 

Lady  Anne 

140 

Lady  Margaretta 

130 

I 

Neptune 
Princefs  Royal 

100 

3 

Lady  Elizabeth 

140 

Lady  Elizabeth 

148 

5 

40 

1 

Lady  Elizabeth 

90 

Lady  Anna 

140 

1 

Queen  of  Sheba 
Silver  Eel 

30 

2 

Louifa 

50 

Lady  Caicilia 

70 

1 

40 

Lady  Catherina 

90 

Lady  Anna 

150 

1 
1 

Society 
St.  Andrew 

60 

40 

Liefde 

Lady  Maghlet 

60 

ISO 

C  Lady  Maria  J 
(      Catherina  J 

120 

3 
7 
1 

Two  Brothers 

7° 

Mercury 

80 

Paulus  Galley 

120 

Union 

140 

Mary 

80 

Pagten  Angel 

40 

Ufrow  Grarde 

96 

Prince  Adolph 

40 

Three  Brothers 

70 

1 

Vry  Nederland 
White  Lyon 

220 

Princefs  Royal 

40 

Vrude 

5° 

2 

60 

Queen  of  Sheba 

30 

4 

Union 

140 

4 

White  Lyon 

40 

Silver  Eel 

40 

Vrude 

5° 

1 

Young  Francis 
Young  Henderic 
Young  Peter 
Young  Jacob 

95 

Saltiel 

40 

Vigilant 

5° 

1 

60 

St.  AnneY'Almas 

70 

Young  Lovina 

20 

1 

80 

St.  Mich.Y'Almas 

70 

Young  Maria 

20 

1 

120 

Three  Brothers 
Three  Emon  Gan. 

60 
60 

2 
1 

Maria  Agnetta 
Silver  Eel 

140 
40 

Two  Friends 

60 

2 

Union 

Young  William 

Vrendlyok  Toev. 

Ufrow  Catherina 

Vredt 

Young  Ifaac 

140 
130 

5° 
60 

420 

90 

100 

Young  Peter 

Catherine 

80 

Verdraagfaame 

60 

De  Hoope 

5° 

Young  Lovina 

3° 

Young  Maria 
Young  Mofes 
Young  Alida 

20 
60 

100 

Ynffrow  Jud.  &Ja. 
Young  Harringm. 
De  Botter 

140 
too 

140 

45  Ships 

39  Repeat.  Voy. 

84               Total 

4861 
4080 

1     8941 

66  Ships 

45  Repeat.  Voy. 

1 1 1               Total 

5992 
4^5° 

45  Ships 

17  Repeat.  Voy. 

62                  Total 

4344 
1938 

10542 

6282 

A  co 
1 

mputation  on  the  fore 
years,  to  form  an  av< 
/oyages 

in  lYear-j  e 748  5. 

62  J          C'749  3 

going  three 
■rage. 

Tons. 

8941 

10542 

6282 

257                To;al 

2576; 

85  — Average — 

8588 

DENMARK, 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


D    E    N    M    A    R    K. 


-  v    '        r 

iW- 

■747 

1749. 

o 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

0 
3 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

0 
1 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

I 

Anne,?.:  Margaret 

"77 

Arundahl 

420 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 

510 

3 
I 

Grundhal 

440 

5 

Catherina 

355 

2 

Arund.ihl 

500 

Anne  &  Catherine 

40  b 

3 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 

500 

Anna  Catherina 

460 

2 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 

-15° 

1 

Anne 

300 

An^el  Gabriel 
0 

5° 

I 

Anhalt 

40 

1 

Anchell 

40 

Anna  Dorothea 

190 

I 

Anna  Catherina 

40 

2 

Antonetta 

240 

Anna  Catheiine 

140 

I 

Anna  Catherina 

60 

4 

Anne  &  Catherine 

40 

Andrew 

100 

I 

Anna  Catherina 

75 

2 

Angel  Raphael 

60 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 

450 

4 

Angel  Raphael 

60 

1 

Antonetta 

1  20 

Anne  &  Dorothy 

40 

z 

Alicia  and  Maria 

40 

1 

Andreas 

400 

Angel  Raphael 

60 

i 

Angel  Gabriel 
Angel  Gabriel 
AnnaSophia 

40 

1 

Anne  &  Chriftian 

40 

Anna  Catherina 

40 

i 

100 

1 

Angel  Gabriel 

5° 

3 

Angel 

1 20 

t 

60 

4 

Anth.  Cath.  Marg. 

80 

2 

Antonetta 

150 

2 

Concord 

200 

1 

Anna  Catherina 

5° 

1 

Abraham 

70 

1 

Antonetta 

150 

1 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

5 

Earth    Maria 

50 

I 

Anne 

90 

1 

Brothers 

365 

3 

Count  Reus 

350 

2 

Catherine 

400 

1 

Benjamin 

250 

3 

Claas  Berthell 

300 

I 

ChriiUan  Sextus 

80 

1 

Bert.  Catherina 

40 

2 

City  of  Chriftiana 

440 

] 

Catherine 

1 20 

2 

Berte  Marie 

40 

3 

Concoruia 

I  CO 

2 

Dorothea 

60 

3 

Catherine 

260 

3 

Catherine 

130 

3 

Ebenezar 

400 

3 

Claas  Berthell 

3'9 

2 

Chriftiana 

80 

i 

Emanuel 

445 

v       3 

Count  Reus 

300 

1 

Chriftian  Maria 

70 

2 

Ebenezar 

160 

2 

Catheii.ie  &  Brid. 

300 

2 

Content  Child 

loo 

1 

Emanuel 

70 

3 

Chriftiana 

500 

1 

Catherina  Briget. 

250 

I 

Free  Unity 
Emanuel 

430 

2 

Charitas 

AO 

1 

Charitas 

120 

I 

150 

Chriftian  Sextus 

80 

2 

Catherine  &  Eliz.     - 

70 

1 

Fortune 

60 

Catherine  Berget 

150 

1 

Crown'd  P.  Louifa 

2  OO 

I 

Fortune 

30 

Catherina 

I3O 

1 

Chriftian  Sextus 

80 

3 
i 

Hope 
Hope 
Hobo 

35° 

Catherine 

'3° 

1 

Dolphin 

30 

40 

Catherine  &  Eliz. 

3so 

1 

Dramen 

I40 

I 

30 

Content 

80 

4 

Elizabeth 

400 

2 

Helwigg  Cather. 

70 

Chriftiana  Maria 

70 

1 

Emanuel 

I  20 

2 

Hope 
Hope 
Hope 
Hope 
Laurence 

100 

Catherina 

■50 

3 

Emanuel 

50          - 

2 

60 

Content  Child 

80 

1 

Emanuel 

1  So 

I 

150 

Crown'd  Prince 

70 

1 

Ebenezar 

240 

3 

2 

40 

Chriftiana 

90 

3 

Emanuel 

150 

214 

Dorothea  Chrift. 

90 

2 

Emanuel 

80 

I 
I 

Lady  Betty 
Lodovicus 

45 
130 

5 

Dove 

Emanuel 

40 
40 

2 

2 

Ebenezar 
Elizabeth  &  Cath. 

90 

I  80 

I 

Merchant 

300 

2 

Elizabeth 

60 

2 

Emanuel 

60 

1 

Mary  Sophia 
Mary 

Norway  Bear 
Peter  and  Bridget 

120 

1 

Emanuel 

440 

I 

Elianor 

I  20 

I 

60 

3 

Ebenezar 

400 

3 

Elfe  Maria 

50 

2 

100 

2 

Elizabeth  &  Cath. 

410 

2 

Edcl  Maria 

60 

5 

i 

300 

6 

Emanuel 

60 

1 

Elen  Boletha 

loo 

Prince  Frederic 

35° 

2 

Emanuel 

140 

2 

Ebenezar 

120 

2 

Providence 

300 

4 

Ebenezar 

90 

2 

Fortune 

399 

I 

Providence 

300 

1 

Evenninghed 

72 

2 

Frederic  Louifa 

500 

1 

Providence 

460 

1 

Eliz.  &  Cather. 

180 

3 

Fortune 

60 

1         2 

Patience 

400 

3 

Edele  Dorothea 

120 

5 

Fortune 

70 

3 

2 

Peter  and  Anne 

300 

2 

Fortune 

70 

Frow  Maria 

70 

Prince  Frederic 

450 

1 

Fortune 

5° 

Fortuna 

1 20 

I 

Providence 

250 

1 

Grer  Reus 

40 

Frow  Bauhilla 

70 

1 

Patience 

450 

1 

Hope 

100 

Francis  and  Jane 

100 

2 

Providence 

456 

4 

Hope 

60 

Frances  Ca;cilia 

50 

2 

Crown'd  Prince 

50 

5 

Hope 

100 

Frederic  Quintus 

150 

I 

Catherine 

7° 

2 

Helrigg  &  Cath. 

100 

Frances  Chriftiana 

85 

I 

Fortune 

20 

1 

Hope 

80 

2          Fortune 

So 

1 

Four  Brothers 

60 

1 

Hope 

140 

1          Gromftadt 

1 20 

I 

Hope 
Lady  Clara 

100 

1 

Hunter 

92 

Haubart 

40 

I 

1 00 

2 

Hope 

100 

Hope 

400 

I 

Prophet  Jonas 

80 

1 

Hope 

150 

Hope 

100 

3 
i 

Queen  Anne 
Rebecca  and  Eliz. 

300 

1 

Haabet 

40 

4 

Hope 

54 

100 

2 

Inger  Mar.  Kelt. 

80 

Halfmande 

80 

2 

St.  Johannes 
Salvator 

428 

1 

Jager 

92 

Haabet 

60 

2 

500 

2 

Ambrofia 

90 

Helena 

40 

2 

Sun 

301 

4 

Concordia 

100 

2 

Hope 

50 

I 

St.  Johannes 
St.  Peter 

428 

1 

Chriftian  &  Sufan 

80 

4 

Hope 

no 

I 

5° 

2 

Dolphin 

120 

2 

Helwig  Catherina 

100 

2 

St.  Peter 

100 

1 

Ebenezar 

180 

Juftitia 

250 

2 

Severinus 

60 

2 

Elin  Bolotha 

150 

Johannes  Sc  Anne 

450 

I 

Sun 

304 

3 

Hope 

400 

Jacob 

40 

4 
i 

St.  Anne 

70 

2 

Ingeboe  Maria 

80 

Jomfrew  Chriftina 

150 

Salvator 

130 

1 

Juffrow  Silla 

50 

Juftitia 

200 

2 

Sufanna 

40 

1 

Jarlefburgh 

160 

lngeber  Maria 

80 

2 

Sophia  Magdalen 

35 

4 

Laurence 

300 

Juffrow  Chriftina 

60 

2 

St.  Anne 

30 

3 

Laurence  &  Mary 

300 

Jngleborg  Maria 

90 

2 

Three  Brothers 

50c. 

1 

Lady  Catherine 

460 

2 

Laurence  &  Mary 

350 

I 

Two  Sifters 

45° 

1 

Lewis 

50 

Laurentius 

344 

I 

Two  Brothers 

400 

2 

Laurentius- 

100 

Lady  Mary 

50 

2 

Two  Brothers 

378 

1 

Lorentz 

100 

Lady  Marina 

60 

I 

Three  Brothers 

15 

2 

Lady  Catherine 

100 

Laurence 

34° 

I 

Three  Sifters 

3 10 

1 

Lady  Helena 

80 

Lady  Brigetta 

60 

82  Carried  forward 

16070 

St  Carried  forward 

1     12860 

82  Carried  forward 

»     12762 

DENMARK. 
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o 

Ships  Names. 

82  Brought  forw. 

I 

True  Catherine 

2 

Young  Tobias 

I 

Young  Peter 

I 

Lady  Anne 

I 

Providence 

I 

St.  John 

2 

Unity 

2 

Elizabeth  &  Cath 

Tons. 

36070 

120 

80 

80 

120 

200 

5° 
400 

120 


Vol.  II. 


90  Carried  forw.  17240 


•747- 


< 

o 


I 

3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3 

4 
3 
5 

3 

1 

3 

3 
2 


2 
4 

3 

S 
2 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


Ships  Names. 

82  Brought  forw. 

Lady  Burgitta 

Mart,  and  Louifa 

Mermaid 

Maiy 

Maren  Maria 

Metta  Catiierina 

Maria  Hellena 

Mariner 

Marg.  Chrffiiana 

Mar.  and  Elizab. 

Mcmoria 

Mar.  Catherina 

Nich.  and  Anne 

Norway  Merch. 

Norway 

Old  George 

Princefs  Louifa 

Prince  Frederic 

Providentia  Dei 

Patience 

Peter  and  Anne 

Peter  and  Bridget 

Providence 

Princt  Chriftian 

Providence 

Providence 

Providence 

Pagten  Englin 

Princefs  Louifa 

Prophet  Jonas 

Peter  and  Marg. 

Peter  and  George 

Pugina  Elizabeth 

Providentia 

Petrus 

Prince  Chriftian 

Princefs  Louifa 

Queen  Anne 

Richard  and  Anne 

Regina  Elizabeth 

Rifor 

St.  Johannes 

Salvator 

St.  Anne 

Spes  &  Fortuna 

Sebella  Maria 

Sandfleet 

St.  Peter 

Severinus 

St.  Peter 

St.  Peter 

St.  Johanna 

St.  Paulfon 

St.  Andreas 

St.  Johannes 

St.  Anne 

St.  Johannes 

St.  Peter 

St.  Jorgen 

St.  Johannes 

Sufanna  Marg. 

St.  Anna 

Sufanna  Chriftia. 

St.  Nicholas 

Sophia  Magdalen 

Sufanna 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Mary's  Church 

Two  Brothers 

Two  Brotiiers 

Two  Sifters 

Treunity 

Three  Brothers 

Taltnodighed 

True  Chriftian 

Two  S.fters 

Two  Sifters 

Three  Brothers 

Three  Brothers 

True  Norw.  Man 

Three  Brothers 

Unity 

Vreede 

Vigilance 

Ufrow  Elizabeth 

Ufrow  Maria 

Young  Tobias 

Anna  Dorothea 

Anna  Sufanr.a 

Angel  and  Jacob 

Anna  Chriltan 

173  Carried  forw. 


Tons. 

1 2860 

5° 

45° 

5° 

5U 
90 

60 

100 

60 

130 

70 

5° 
140 

500 

2S0 

i3o 

250 

450 

45° 
34° 
400 
300 
300 
4,-0 
400 
200 

35° 

3'3 

40 

140 
jSo 

I  CO 

150 

1 60 
200 

225 

1 00 
170 
300 

450 

212 

90 

40O 

500 

300 

400 

24 

25 
100 

100 

5° 
80 

5° 
60 

1 00 

428 

100 

80 
60 

5° 
?o 

60 

7° 

100 

76 

30 

64 

120 

90 

400 

1 40 

450 

430 

3*° 
320 
1 30 
200 
100 
100 

5° 

1  CO 

S° 

400 
1 20 

400 

5° 

160 

80 

40 

70 
150 

5° 
29757 


741 


o 


3 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 

3 
2 

1 


4 
2 


2 

4 

2 

S 
1 

2 


Ships  Names. 

82  B; ought  forw. 

L  ail  rent  ius 

Merchant 

Mariner 

Mfmoria 

Maria  Hellena 

Mary  and  Elizabeth 

Met  maid 

No,  way 

Noble  Maria 

Norway  Lion 

Norway  Merch. 

Non-av  Bear 

Newb-i  -ge 

Providentia 

Pe  er  a:  d  Anne 

Princes  Louifa 

Providentia 

Providentia 

prov.dentia  Dei 

Patience 

Prince  Chriftian 

Pujgina  Elizabeth 

Providence 

Providentia 


Pri: 


ce    0 


;gan 


Patriarch 

Pesarle 

Peter  and  Marg. 

Peter 

Peter  and  Anna 

Patience 

Providence 

Prince  Fr  deric 

Reo  andine 

Sarah 

Salvator 

Spes  &  Fortuna 

Severinus 

St.  Anne 

St.  Nicholas 

Saliy  Johannes 

St.  Anna 

St.  Jacob 

Sufannah 

Spice  Hope 

St.  Michael 

Severinus 

St.  Olaus 

St.  Maria 

St.  Peter 

St.  Anna 

St   Johannes 

Two  Sifters 

Three  Brothers 

Talmodiohed 

o 

Three  BioJiers 

Two  Brothers 

T.\ o  Sifters 

Two  Sifters 

Three  Brothers 

Three  Brothers 

Three  Bi  others 

Trofaft  Norman 

Two  Brothers 

Frauen 

Three  Biothers 

Froem  Ingeberg 

True  Brotilla 

Tnfoldigg 

Three  Biothers 

Three  Brotheis 

Twelve  Sillers 

Vrude 

Unity 

Unity 

Unity 

Ufiovv  Maria 

Unity 

(Jn.ty 

Unity 

Young  Bella 

Young   1  obias 

Anna  Catherina 

J'eedcs 

Alletta  Maria 

Anna  Sufanna 

Adventure 

De  Srendo  Softice 

Dorothea  Chriltia 

Gree  R^voniloe 

Hope 


Tom. 

12762 

lOO 

44O 

60 

80 

IOO 

55 

5° 
1  zo 

60 
350 

280 

120 

5° 

300 

z&o 

37° 
350 

400 

376 

400 

'3° 
1O0 

180 

200 

120 

3° 
100 

1GO 

83 
I5O 

4CO 
45O 
44O 

7° 

'45 
500 

35° 
100 

100 

5° 

5° 

7° 

7° 
60 

60 

80 

ico 

5° 
5° 

5° 
140 
200 
350 

35o 
420 
360 
330 
400 
300 
350 
500 
80 
150 

5° 
.  40 

t'O 

90 
70 
50 

34° 

^.00 
60 
120 
400 
430 
500 

ICO 

150 

430 

80 

40  o 

80 
60 

110 

40 
70 
40 

200 

60 
170 

I  20 


173  Carried  forw  30291 
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Ships  Names. 
90  Brought  forw. 


90 
51 


Shi 
R 


ps 
epeat. 


141 


Voy. 
Total 


Tons. 


17240 


Aflurance 

Elizabeth 

May 

St   Johannes 

Three  Crowns 

Dienikiet 

Three  Brothers 

St.  Nicholas 


17240 
11741 

28981 


140 
"jo 
100 
100 
100 
rco 
180 
8 


8  Ships 
Repeat  Voy. 

Total 


928 


928 


1747- 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

1  73  Brought  forw. 
Eliz.  and  Maria 

29757 
100 

Eneighet 
Frow  Helena 
Hope 
HotFneg 

150 

80 

60 
100 

Margaret  Marie 
Norca  Bungo 

90 
30 

Nieuwar  Young 

120 

Prince  Frtderic 

150 

St.  Johannes 

100 

Henry 

70 

2 

St   Bartholomew 
Young  Daniel 
Poftillion 
St.  John 
St.  Pecer 

150 
150 
140 
100 
210 

2 

St.  Johannes 
Twelve  Sillers 
Prince  of  Orange 

192  Ships 

1 44  Repeat.  Voy. 

400 

5o 

•3° 

32137 
3'93' 

336 

Total 

64068 

SWEDEN. 


Anna  Maria 

100 

Affurance 

100 

Andreas 

100 

Allen  Ham 

90 

Bona  Fida 

140 

Clara  Maria 

90 

Concordia 

150 

Dorothea 

160 

Dorothy 

160 

Enighet 

150 

Mercury 

120 

Enighet 

80 

•Catherina 

100 

Fredericus 

80 

Fabriqueur 

150 

Frow  Chriftian 

140 

Frow  Halhburg 

no 

Goodmithope 

300 

Hooped 

80 

Fredencus  Primus 

120 

Johannes 

•9 

Levant  Frigate 

250 

Louila  Ulrica 

60 

Larke 

1 10 

Lady  Regina 

80 

Mercury 

170 

Mary 

40 

Neptune 

350 

North  Star 

120 

Neptune 

108 

Prince  Guftavus 

too 

Prince  Guftavus 

400 

Ringlend  Jacob 

ICO 

Ricklon  Stander 

400 

Sarah  Burgetta 

So 

Sollin 

S° 

St.  Johannes 

100 

St.  Peter 

80 

Sarah  Gretta 

60 

Three  Crowns 

100 

Ulrica  Elianora 

90 

Vigilance 

50 

Walford 

140 

Adolphus  Freder. 

84 

Blue  Lily 

70 

Catherine 

70 

Crown'd  P.  Louifa 

200 

Charity 

103 

Ebenezar 

I40 

Gronitadt 

SO 

Maria  Margaret 

60 

Regina  and  Eliz 

l6o 

Septus  Quintus 

100 

St.  Johannes 

70 

St    Peter 

30 

St.  Nicholas  Ch. 

140 

Fran  Adelair 

52 

Two  Brothers 

40 

La-  y  Mary  Chrill. 

200 

Lady  Elizabeth 

7o 

Epenflan 

100 

Maiia 
62  Ships 

60 

7373 

8  Repeat.  Voy. 

590 

Total     )    •  7963 


749. 


< 
o 


2 

3 
2 

4 
i 

1 
1 

2 


292 


7} 


Ships  Names. 

173  Brought  forw. 
Hope 
Mana 

Nofcowbungo 
St.  Johannes 
St.  Anna 
St.  Ildute 
Ufrow  Martha 
Maria  Margaretta 


181  Ships 

1 1 1  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Affurance 

Andreas 

Anna  Margaretta 

Anna  Maria 

Ame  Galley 

Chri  (liana 

Catherina  Maria 

Comsrcian 

Der  Fi  iede 

Director 

Exportation 

Frow  Jully  berg 

Friede 

Hoppet 

Hazard 

Harmony 

Ida  and  Catherine 

Johannes  Freder. 

Magdalen  Dorot. 

Maria 

Hazard 

Nor-h  Star 

Prince  Frederic 

Prince  Guftavus 

Sulpenden 

S.\  Johannes 

Satisfaction 

St.  Bartholomew 

St  Olaus 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

St,  Johannes 

St.  Nicholas 

Three  Brothers 

Three  Crowns 

Vigilantia 

White  Lamb 

Rofe 

St.  Nicholas 

Anne 

Anna  Chriftiana 

Ahn 

Concordia 

Catherine 

Emanuel 

Fama 

Jubella 

Lady  Regina 

Patientia 

Regina  and  Eliz. 

St    Peter 

Mercnrius 

Marg    Benediifla 

Patientia 

Samuel 

St.  '1  nomas 


56  SVps 

1  5  Kc  pen.  Voy. 


Tons. 


30201 
80 
40 
3° 
5° 
5° 

iO 

M4 
60 


3O785 
16597 

47  382 


15P 

1 8(3 

170 
130 
100 
80 
150 
l6p 
100 
28fc 

400 
I  20 

2CO 

70 

90 

150 

180 

100 

150 
60 

70 
100 
150 
120 

120 
60 

'30 

I30 
50 
80 

150 

100 
100 

180 

100 

120 

70 

90 

80 

120 

60 

30 

3° 
90 
60 

<JO 

80 

90 
40 

160 

100 

'7? 
300 
40 
250 
100 


6800 
1600 


Total       -"8400 

HAMBURG 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


HAMBURGH. 


i74V 


< 

o 


I 
I 

I 

2 

5 
i 

2 

3 
3 
3 

2 
I 

3 
4 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
I 

3 
i 
i 

2 
1 


Ships  Names. 

Anna  Catherina 

Anna  Maria 

Anna  Maria 

City  of  London 

Flying  Mercury 

Francifcus 

Hambro'  Exchan. 

Hambro'  Arms 

Hope 

Lady  Elizabeth 

Lady  Sufanna 

Lady  Maria 

Margaret 

Mary 

Regina 

St.  Peter 

St.  Peter 

St.  Paul 

St.  John  Evangelift 

St.  John  Baptift 

Unity 

Ufrow  Catherina 

Vineyard 

Unity 

Young  Peter 


25  Ships 
27  Repeat. 


52 


Voy. 
Total 


Tons. 


170 
200 
160 
240 
160 

60 
160 
250 
180 
320 
220 

60 
170 
160 
150 
170 
140 
200 
170 
120 
170 

40 

2ffiO 

40 

100 


4010 
4960 

8970 


J747- 

1749. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

<! 
0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

1 

Anna  Maria 

200 

2 

Anna  Maria 

200 

2 

Anna  Catherina 

170 

Anna  Catherina 

160 

2 

City  of  London 

250 

Anna  Margaretta 

250 

2 

City  of  Hambro' 

250 

Agnetha 

53 

1 

Catherine 

140' 

Ciry  of  London 

240 

1 

Flying  Mercury 

150 

City  of  Hambro' 

250 

5 

Foituna 

180 

Dordreglt 

190 

2 

Hope 

200 

Enigheet 

100 

1 

Hambro'  Arms 

240 

Fortune 

150 

1 

Hambro'  Exchan. 

35° 

Fortune 

100 

1 

Juffrow  Catherina 

7° 

Hambro'  Exchan. 

2-|  O 

1 

Juffro  Cat  Elfe 

80 

2 

Harmen 

I40 

1 

Jonas  Gertrude 

120 

Hambro'  Arms 

2^0 

1 

King  of  Pruffia 

I50 

Hope 

80 

1 

Lady  Elizabeth 

24O 

Hoope 

6S 

3 

Margaret 

7° 

King  of  Prufila 

100 

5 

Mary 

160 

2 

Lady  Elizabeth 

240 

1 

Margaret 

80 

2 

Lady  Sufanna 

200 

3 

Regina 

150 

2 

Margaret 

170 

1 

Role 

150 

1 

Mary 

150 

2 

St.  Paul 

220 

2 

Regina  Dorothea 

250 

2 

St.  John  Evangelift 

170 

1 

Regina 

150 

3 

St.  Peter 

160 

3 

St.  Paul 

200 

1 

Wappen  Van  De. 

60 

St.  John  Evangelift 

170 

1 

Young  Peter 

1 10 

1 

St.  Antonio 

200 

1 

Young  Otta 

160 

1 

St.  John 

70 

1 

Young  Chriftian 

65 

1 

Three  Friends 

60 

1 

Lad\  Sufanna 

240 

1 

Twee  Sifters 

80 

4 

Unity 

250 

2 

Unity 

250 

1 

Vreede 

100 

1 

Young  Otto 

160 

29  Ships 

4835 

31  Ships 

5026 

52 

23  Repeat.  Voy. 
Total 

4130 

40 

9  Repeat.  Voy. 
Total 

•738 

8965 

6764 

FRANCE. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

2 


Adrian  Maria 

70 

Conquerant 

70 

Countefs 

160 

Diligence 

58 

Duke  du  Maine 

45 

Duke  de  Harcourt 

100 

Elizabeth 

24 

Friendship 

80 

Induftry 

60 

Lion  Viellant 

60 

Lady  of  Goodne. 

40 

Mary  and  Anne 

70 

Mary  and  Jane 

40 

Poft-Horfe 

3 

Adventure 

40 

Bleffed  St.  Anne 

60 

Catherine 

40 

Don  d'Dieu 

40 

Francis  and  Anne 

40 

John  and  Thomas 

40 

Jane  and  Mary 

70 

Leftre 

40 

Mary  Rene 

45 

Mary  and  Cathar. 

40 

Mary  and  Francis 

45 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

40 

Mary  and  Cathar. 

40 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

5° 

Mary  and  Grace 

40 

Mary  and  Francis 

5° 

Mary  and  Vincent 

40 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

40 

Mary 

5° 

Mary  and  Jane 

40 

Proteft 

40 

Poftillion 

40 

Reunion 

18 

Rinnet 

30 

St.  Peter 

40 

Society 

35 

St.  Louis 

40 

St.  Francis 

4 

St.  Michael 

4 

St.  Nicholas 

3 

St.  Lewis 

2 

St.  Francis 

4 

St.  Pierre 

42 

St.  Peter 

AO 

St.  Barbe 

02 

49  Carried  forw. 


l74 


Amelia 

Afcenfion 

Count  Dan.  Kiolt 

Charles 

Chavillman 

Charles 

Dorotha  Maria 

Francis 

Grace  d'Dieu 

Genevieve 

La  Paix 

La  Maria  Auguft. 

Maria  Julian 

Princefs  Brazil 

Poftillion 

Prince  Conti 

Society 

Samfon 

St.  Lorus 

St.  Jofeph 

St.  Anne 

Sun 


7° 
40 
80 

'5 

3° 
3° 
30 
40 

*5 

50 
40 

30 

5° 
60 
loo 
60 
48 

35 
30 
60 
40 
240 


22  Carried  forw.  1 193 


FRANCE. 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


FRANCE. 


*743- 

'747- 

1749. 

< 

o 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 
0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 
0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

49  Brought  forw. 

2174 

22  Brought  forw. 

1193 

I 

St.  Ives 

5° 

I 

St.  Vincent 

40 

I 

St.  Michael 

70 

z 

St.  Anna 

5° 

2 

St.  Mark 

40 

2 

Sufannah 

St.  John 

St.  Reno 

St.  Jofeph 

St.  Valentine 

Society 

St.  Anne 

St.  Anne 

St.  John  Baptift 

St.  Louis 

St.  Peter 

Will.  Francis 

Watchful  Lion 

Am^zona 

Anne  and  Mary 

Count  de  Charol. 

Imperial  Eagle 

Mary  and  Vincent 

Providence 

Providence 

Rowland 

St.  Michael 

St.  Ives 

Angelic 

Marie  Anne 

79  Ships 

40 
40 
40 

40 

50 
40 

5° 
30 
80 
60 
60 
12 
40 
80 
40 
100 

5° 
40 

80 

40 

30 

40 

20 

20 

60 

3606 

22  Ships 

"93 
96 

21  Repeat.  Voy. 

772 

2  Repeat.  Voy. 

too 

Total 

4378 

I    24 

Total 

1289 

PRUSSIA. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


»3 


Anna  Dorothea 
City  of  Colberg 
Lady  Sophia 
Prince  Frederic 
Pilgar 
Palm-Tree 
St.  Paul 
Unity 

Young  Tobias 
Maria 


10  Ships 
3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


60 
no 
112 
no 
140 
120 
150 
100 
150 
120 


1 172 

390 

1562 


35 


Albe  Bartholom. 

Black  Eagle 

Catherine  Elizab. 

Florent  Conllant. 

Fountain 

Good  Hope 

Jacob 

John  Chriftian 

Johan  Charlota 

Love 

Lady  Margaret 

Lady  Lavinia 

Margaretta 

Poftillion 

Margar.  and  Hel. 

Providence 

Sufanna 

St.  Michael 

St.  Peter 

Silver  Hammer 

White  Lamb 

Beehive 

Commandment 

Florentine  Agath. 

Cornhemp 

25  Ships 

10  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


100 
190 
120 
180 
290 
100 
140 
160 
120 
160 
150 
220 
140 
140 
190 
190 
140 
220 
100 
150 
140 
120 
140 
130 
235 

3965 
1480 

S44S 


4 
z 

2 


26 


Albe  Bartholom. 

City  of  Colberg 

Cr.  Pr.  of  Pruffia 

Commandment 

Freder.  Amelia 

St.  Peter 

St.  Peter 

Two  Brothers 

Two  Brothers 

Love 

Commandment 

King  of  Pruffia 

Prince  of  Pruffia 

Sufanna 

Queen  of  Pruffia 

Unity 

City  of  Camin 

General  Vanfack 

Lady  and  Cather. 

Beehive 


20  Ships 
6  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


100 
no 

180 
100 
120 

120 

100 
200 
180 

SO 

180 

180 

30 

120 

90 
100 

180 
120 

140 
160 


5560 
860 


342* 


D    A    N    T    Z    I    C    K. 


I    1 

Anne  Elizabeth 

240 

1 

Anna  Conftantia 

220 

Anne  and  Elizab. 

I 

Anna  Maria 

240 

1 

Anna  Maria 

260 

Andreas 

I 

Anna  Maria 

440 

I 

Anne  ard  Elizab. 

250 

Cather.  Conftmt. 

Fountain 

180 

I 

Anna  Maria 

362 

Father  and  2  Sons 

Lady  Sufanna 

100 

2 

City  of  Colberg 

120 

Friendship 

Oldcallle 

140 

2 

Catherina  Conit. 

190 

JufFrow  Virginia 
Lady  Florentina 

St.  George 

2  60 

I 

Conllant.  Florent. 

185 

Soli  Deo  Gloria 

l8o 

I 

Diligence  de  Vor. 

180 

Le  Efferme 

Young  Charles 

I9O 

1 

Father  and  2  Sons 

300 

La  Solide 

1 

John  Baptift 

70 

Levlna  and  Eliz. 

I 

JufFtow  Dorothea 

128 

Palm- Tree 

I 

Lady  Sufanna 

160 

Silver-Hammer 

9  Carried  foiw. 

ly70 

12  Canied  forw. 

2425 

1 2  Carried  forw. 

240 

44 
200 
260 
200 
229 
260 
10; 
200 
290 
120 
150 

2298 


DANTZICK. 


N  A  V 


D    A.   N    T    Z    I    C    K. 


N  A  V 


'74V 


21 


Ships  Names. 
9  Brought  forw. 


9  Ships 
Repeat  Voy. 

Total 


Bon  Difpatch 

Guardian  Angel 

Lampadofa  &  Al. 

Leilrics  Arms 

La  Johan-  Jacoba 
(N.S.  deRof.  I 
I     &  St.  Dom.  J 

Noftra  Seignora 

N.  S.  da  Carma 

Noftra  Dame 

Robert 

St.  Antonio 
r  St.   Francifco  ~) 
\    d'Aff.  &  St.  C 
i    Fed.  d'Alc.  ) 

St.  John 

St.  Philip 
(  S.  An  de  Lif.  J 
I      St.  Vefart    J 

St.  Jef.  de  Ped.  Al. 

St.  Francis 

St.  John  Baptift 

St.  Pedro 


19  Ships 
2  Repeat.  Voy. 


Total 


I 

Chriftian 

2 

Concord 

1 

Catherine 

I 

Commandment 

I 

Chriftian 

1 

Dorothy  and  Eliz 

6  Carried  forw. 

Vo 

h.  11. 

Tons. 


[97c 


1970 


1970 


60 
30 

5° 

25 

100 

40 

120 

40 
30 

30 
1 1  2 

1 00 

100 
80 

100 

5° 
5° 
65 

240 


1402 
192 

•594 


160 
160 
140 
160 
150 
70 

840 


747- 


o 


Ships  Names.  Tons. 

12  Brought  forw. 
Lady  Florentia 
Lady  Ann  Virg. 
Lady  Helena  Con. 
Lefcrm 

Le  Bon  Experien. 
Palm-Tree 
Poltiliion 
Red  Lion 
Soph.  Charlotta 
Three  Cro    Herr. 
Touny  da  Bourd 
Young  Nathaniel 

24  Ships 
4  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


P    O    R    T    U    G 


\ 


City  of  Bourdeaux 
Cascilia 
Dear  Garden 
Even  Jracht 
Fortune 

Heerlig.  Runder 
Helena 

Julius  Henricus 
Lilbon  Pacquet 
Maria 
Neptune 

N.S.  Sea.  d'Alm. 
N.  S.  de  Bon  Viay 
N.S.  deRof.  Aug. 
N.S.dePic.desAl. 
(  N.  S.  deFar.  ) 
I    St.  An.eAl.  J 
N.  S.  de  Nazareth 
Norway  Packet 
N.  S.  de  Concedia 
N.  S.deBuon  Sue. 
N.  S.  Rofaria 
N.  S.de  Bon  Via. 
N.  S.dTnday  Al. 
(  N.  S.  Caba  e  } 
I      S.  Ritta       J 
N.  S.  daTrinidada 

N.  S.  Delar.  1 
e  St.  Fran.  J 

N.S.  de  Ro.  I 
\    S   de  Balling  J 
C  N.S.deRo.  e  \ 
\    S.M.d'DiosJ 
Providence 
Plough 
Prudentia      ' 
Sufannah 
St.  Johannes 
St.  Vin.  &  St.  Jo. 
Sarah 

Sophia  Amelia 
St.  Domingo 
Sarah  Fcelix 
St.  Andreas 
St.  An.  &  Almas 
St.  Rofene  Aug. 
St.  Antonio 
St.  Anthony  Alma 
St.  Therefa  de  Jef. 
(  St.  Scb.&St.  1 
\    Jof.  y  Aim.    S 
St.  Laurence 
St.  Anne 

S.  de  Pedra  Almas 
Vreyhift 
Vrow  Jacoba 
Young  Johannes 
St.  Anne  &  St.  An. 
St   Bernardo 

5;  Ships 
8  Repeat.  Voy. 


1749. 


478S 
880 

5665 

A    L 

100 
60 

5° 
140 

150 

40 

70 

150 

75 

80 

150 

60 

5° 
80 
60 


100 
90 

5° 
70 

60 

60 

80 

120 

5° 
60 

no 


61  Total  5454 

BREMEN. 


< 

o 


16 


Ships  Names. 


1  2  Brought  forw. 
(  Three" Crow.  1 
\       Herrings     J 
Young  John 


[4  Ships 
2  Repeat. 


Voy. 
Total 


5in   1 
An.  5- 


Anna 

Anna  Cornelia 

Eurdgal 
(  Fran,   de  Eft". 
I    S.  Pedro  Al 

Louifa  Galley 

Lady  Catherine 

Lady  Elizabeth 

Mary  Auguft. 

N.  S.  de  Conceica 
f  N.  S.  dePi 
<  Fran.  S.  At 
t  &  Almas 
(  N.  S.  Del.  St.  ) 
I  An.  &  Aim.  f 
j  N.  S.  Reme.  } 
I  Si  St.  Barn.  J" 
C  N.  S.  d'Agi  1 
I    St.  Antonio    J 

N.  S.  Reforia 
C  N   S.  de  Re.  1 
I    St.  Barnardo  J 

Salvator 

St.  Philip 

St.  An.  &  Almas 

St.  Domingo 

St.  Philip 

Two  Sifters 

Snello 

N.  S.  Debon 


53  Ships 
3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Tons. 

2298 
80 
90 


2468 
280 

2748 


120 
120 
130 

90 

izo 
80 

140 
70 
T-o 

5° 


20 

60 

90 

60 

70 

5° 
60 

1 00 
70 
70 

100 
60 
7o 


1830 
270 

2100 


Chriftian 

150 

1 

Concord 

120 

Charity 

180 

3 

Chriftian 

150 
200 

Concord 

200 

1 

Chariras 

Di-'denm. 

70 

2 

Chriftiana 

7° 
80 

George 

160 

1 

Endraght 

Gebither 

too 

1 

Catherine 

140 

6  Carried  forw. 

"860 

6  Carried  forw. 

760 

4  Q. 

B  R  E  M 

E 

N. 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


BREMEN. 


16 


i 
4 

4 


l743- 


Ships  Names. 

6  Brought  forw. 

Gregonus 

George 

Lady  Anne 

Philip 

Sincerity 

White  Pigeon 


12  Ships 
4  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Dacgerrat 
St.  Francifco 

St.  Clement 

3  Ships 

6  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Mary 


i  Ship 

i  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Claas  Berthel 


i  Ship 

z  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Petronella  Galley 


Tons. 

840 
160 
200 
60 
80 
180 
200 


1720 
680 


2400 


1747. 

< 

0 

■■e 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

6  Brought  forw. 

860 

2 

Harmione 

130 

1 

Hannah 

150 

I 

JufFrow  Maria 

40 

2 

Hope 

150 

I 

Mercurius 

150 

3 

Neptune 

130 

2 

Peace 
13  Ships 

150 

1760 

5  Repeat.  Voy. 

690 

18 

Total 

2450 

1749. 


< 

o 


Ships  Names. 


6  Brought  forw. 

George 

Good  Harmony 

King  David 

Lady  Catherine 

Mercury 

Two  Brothers 


13  Ships 
3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


Tons 


FLANDERS. 


320 

1 

40 

I 

40 

I 

400 

240 

640 

3 

Fame 

Liefde 

Maria 

3  Ships 
Repeat.  Voy. 


NAPLES 


Total 
and 


120 

I 

2 

1 

I 

1 

120 

120 

24O 

5 

Immaculate  Con. 
Madon.  de  Rofar. 
St.  Ancello 
St.  Maria  deLauro 

4  Ships 

1  Repeat.  Voy. 


40 
70 
30 

140 


140 

ICILY 

305 

200 
160 

200 

865 
200 


319 

1 

319 
638 

957 

1 

Total  1065 

RUSSIA. 

Two  Honours 


1  Ship 


Total 


16 


GENOA. 


1     I    Young  Harman        |         114     ||  | 


VENICE. 

San  Spiridion 

{Virginia  del-  -\ 
laGratia.S.  / 
Anna  &  St.  f 
Jean  Baptift  J 
Young  Henderick 

Total 


SARDINIA. 


Hingelaas 

St.  Nicholas 

2  Ships 

2  Repeat  Voy. 

Total 


90 
60 


150 

I20 
27O 


Ship 


Total 


5° 

2 

2 

1 

5° 

5<> 

5 

Pagten's  Angel 
Two  UfFrow 
Uffrow  Anna 

3  Ships 

2  Repeat.  Voy. 


Total 


POPE'S      DOMINIONS. 

200   |t         I  I  II         I 

SPAIN. 


(  N.  S.  de  Vic.  J 
I      &St.Anto.  J 

N.  S.  de  Nazareth 

N  S.dePas 

N.  S.  de  Begona 

N.  S.  de  Rofario 

Pr.  of  Brazil 

St.  John  Bonadv. 

St.  George 
i  S.  Juan  Y'lan- 1 
I      bena  bentru.  J 

St.  Jofeph 

St.  John  Baptift 

St.  Miguel  Y'Alm. 

St.  Jofeph 

13  Ships 
3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


30J 

I 

305 

150 

750 

I 

Immaculate  Con. 


Total 


760 
200 
120 

35 
150 

200 

140 


1605 
370 

•975 


170 

170 
170 


40 
100 

160 

300 
240 

440 


60 

100 
70 
40 
40 

100 
5° 
50 
80 

30 
40 
60 

40 

760 
180 

940 


360 


360 


The 


NET 


NET 


The   foregoing 


LIST    brought    to  a  Head. 


Increafed  in  the 
year  1749,  com 
pared  with    the 
year  1743. 


The  country 
to  which  the 
fhips  belong. 


Venice  - 


No,     of     forc:gn 
voyages  annually 
made,  comp.   on 
the     average     of 
the  3  years  1743, 
1747,    and  1749, 
cxclufive  of  Spain 

No.  of 

Ton- 

voya. 

nage. 

8S 

8588 

256 

46810 

49 

5763 

48 

8233 

62 

2833 

24 

5479 

»7 

3461 

36 

3°49 

16 


2275 

260 

491 

482 


603 


370 

86094 


NEG  ROLAND.      See   Africa,     English   African 

Company,  Antilles  Islands. 
NETHERLANDS,   [The   UNITED    NETHER- 
LANDS,] or  the  UNITED  PROVINCES  of  the 
NETHERLANDS. 

Previoufly  to  the  perufal  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  defired 
to  confult  what  we  have  faid  under  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, Flanders,  and  Holland. 

The  United  Netherlands   confift  of  the  feveral  provinces  of 
Holland,  Z'land,  Friezland,     Groningen,  OveryiTel,  Gel- 
derland,  with  Zutphen  and  Utrecht,  and  are  bounded  by  the 
German  Sea  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  thecircle  of  Weftpha 
lia  in  Germany  on  the  eaft,   and  by  Flanders,   Brabant,   and 
the  dukedom  of  Cleves  on  the  fouth,  lying  between  3  degrees 
20  min.  and   7  degr.  30  min.  eaft  long,  and  between  51,  35 
min.  and  52  degrees  40  min.  north  lat.  and  are  about  50 miles 
long,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth  ;  including  the  Zuyder 
Sea,  which  takes  up  a  confiderable  fpace  within  thele  limits. 
This  is  a  level  country,  and  cut  through  with  numerous  ca- 
nals, which  form  numerous  fmall  iflands,  fubjeel;  to  be  over- 
flowed by    inundations  of  fea   and   land    floods,  which    are 
kept  out,  at  a  great  expence,  by  the  means  of  dykes.     As  a 
part  of  the  country  has   been   loft  by  inundations,   Co  much 
more  has  been  gained  by  damming  out  the  fea.    Sir  William 
Temple  favs,  that  the  fea  may  one  day  have  it's  own  again. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  very  bad,  by  reafon  of  abounding 
6 


with  fo  great  a  degree  of  humidity.  As  to  the  foil  of  the 
provinces  which  lies  near  the  fea,  particularly  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Holland  ;  their  meadow  and  pafture  is  moft  of  it 
under  water  in  winter,  which,  in  fummer,  is  either  dried 
up,  or  the  water  thrown  out  with  wind-mills,  and  leaves  a 
fat  flime,  which  makes  the  foil  very  fruitful,  whereon  they 
fatten  the  lean  cattle  they  purchafe  in  the  north,  and  make 
prodigious  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  but  the  country 
does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  their  fubfiftence  :  yet  they 
have  as  great  plenty  of  it  as  any  nation  in  Europe,  and 
likewife  of  the  produce  of  every  country  ;  thefe  provinces 
containing  magazines  of  every  thing  the  earth  produces, 
that  is  trafficable.  But  in  regard  to  their  trade,  we  fhall 
begin  with  their 

Fisheries.  See  our  general  article  Fisheries,  and 
Herring-Fishery,  and  Holland  Emanuel  Van 
Meteren,  the  Dutch  hiftorian,  informs  us,  that  in  1610, 
there  went  from  Holland  15CO  buffes  upon  the  herring - 
fifhery.  The  author  of  Batavia  Illuftrata  tells  us,  that  one 
year  with  another,  the  number  of  thefe  bulTes  does  not  ex- 
ceed 800  ;  but  thole  are  from  30  to  50  tons,  whereas  in 
Van  Meteren's  time,  they  were  only  from  20  to  30  tons: 
fo  that  though  the  number  of  veflels  that  may  be  now  em- 
ployed be  not  fo  great,  yet  this  is  more  than  made  up  in 
their  fize  :  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  fifh  taken  at  pre- 
fent,  more  bands  than  ever  employed,  and  a  proportionable 

confumption 


NET 

confumption  of  every  thing  that  depends  on  their  fifhery. 
The  importance  of  the  herring- fifhery  will  appear  very 
great  to  any  one  that  confiders  how  many  different  parts  of 
commerce  it  gives  motion  to,  and  how  great  a  number  of 
people  depend  on  each  of  them.  There  are  here  two  fea- 
jbns  of  the  herring  fifhery  ;  the  firft  continues  for  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  from  the  latter  end 
of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  July;  the  fecond  holds  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  on 
the  coaft  of  England,  about  Yarmouth  and  Leoftoff. 
The  inland  fifhery  of  the  Dutch  is  alfo  of  no  little  confe- 
quence  to  them.  Their  lakes  and  rivers  afford  all  kinds  of 
frefh-water  fifh  ;  and  thole  proper  to  the  fea,  are  taken  on 
every  part  of  their  coaft,  with  which  their  markets  are 
plentifully  fupplied  :  what  is  more  than  competent  for  home 
confumption,  is  pickled,  and  added  to  their  cod  and  herrings 
for  exportation. 

What  the  trade  of  the  United  Netherlands  was,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  William,  we  have  in  his  account  thereof;  which, 
with  remarks  fuitable  to  it's  prefent  ftate,  will  give  the  rea- 
der a  good  idea  of  it's  prefent  compared  with  it's  former 
condition,  will  alfo  (hew  the  difference,  and  point  out  the 
caufe. 

'Tis  evident,  fays  Sir  William,  to  thofe  who  have  read  the 
moll,  and  travelled  fartheft,  that  no  country  can  be  found, 
either  in  this  prefent  age,  or  upon  record  of  any  ftory, 
where  fo  vaft  a  trade  has  been  managed,  as  in  the  narrow 
compafs  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common- 
wealth ;  nay,  it  is  generally  efteemed,  that  they  have  more 
fbipping  belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  all  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the 
building  or  rigging  of  the  fmalleft  veffel ;  their  flax,  hemp, 
pitch,  wood,  and  iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool 
does  for  cloathing  their  men,  and  corn  for  feeding  them. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of  their  own  growth, 
that  is  confiderable,  either  for  their  own  necefTary  ufe,  or 
for  traffic  with  their  neighbours,  hefides  butter,  cheefe,  and 
earthen  wares.  For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon 
their  whole  coaft  :  the  beft  are  Helvoetfluys,  which  has  no 
trade  at  all  ;  and  Flufhing,  which  has  little,  in  comparifon 
of  other  towns  in  Holland:  but  Amfterdam,  that  triumphs 
in  the  fpoils  of  Lifbon  and  Antwerp,  (which  before  in- 
groffed  the  greateft  trade  of  Europe  and  the  Indies)  fcems  to 
be  the  moft  imcommodious  haven  they  have,  being  feated 
upon  fo  fhallow  waters,  that  ordinary  fhips  cannot  come  up 
to  it  without  the  advantage  of  tides,  nor  great  ones  without 
unlading. 

The  entrance  of  the  Texel,  and  pafiage  over  the  Zuyder- 
fea,  is  more  dangerous  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  nanow  channels;  fo  that  it  eafily  ap- 
pears, that  'tis  not  an  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade 
that  fills  an  haven,  and  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Hol- 
land grown  rich  by  any  native  commodities,  but  by  force  of 
induftry  ;  by  improvement  and  manufacture  of  all  fnreign 
growth;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of  Europe,  and 
furnifhing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in- 
vites ;  and  by  their  feamen  being,  as  they  have  properly 
been  called,  the  common  carriers  of  the  world*. 

•  The  Dutch  have  loft  a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  bene- 
ficial traffic  lince  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

Since  the  ground  of  trade  cannot  be  derived  from  havens,  or 
native   commodities,    (as  may  well  be  concluded   from    the 
furvey  of  Holland,  which  has  the  leaft  and  the  worft  ;  and 
of  Ireland,   which   has    the    moft    and   the  beft  of  both)   ic 
were  not  amifs  to  confider,  from  what  other  fource  it  may 
be  more  naturally  and  certainly  derived  :  for  if  we  talk  of 
induff ry,  we  are  ftill  as  much   to  feek,    what  it  is  that  makes 
people  induftrious  in  one  country,  and  idle  in  another- 
I  conceive  the  true  original   and  grounds   of  trade  to  be, 
great  multitudes  of  people  crowded  into  a  fmall  compafs  of 
land,  whereby  all  things  neceffary  to  life  become  dear,  and 
all  men  who  have  poffeffions,    are  induced    to   parfimony  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  none,  are  forced  to  induftry  and  labour, 
or  elfe  to  want.     Bodies    that  are  vigorous,   fall  to  labour  ; 
fuch  as  are  not,  fupply  that  defect  by  fome  fort   of  inven- 
tions or  ingenuity.     Thefe  cuftoms  arife  firft  from  necetTuy, 
but  increafe  by  imitation,  and  grow  in  time  to  be  habitual 
in  a  country  ;  and  wherever  they  are  fo,  if  it  lies  upon  the 
fea,  they  naturally  break  out  into  trade,  both  becaufe  what- 
ever they  want  of  their  own,  that  is  neceffary  to   fo   many 
men's  lives,  muft  be  fupplied  from  abroad  ;   and  becaufe,  by 
the   multitude    of    people,    and  fmallnefs   of  country,  land 
grows  fo  dear,  that  the  improvement  of  money,  that  way, 
is  inconfiderable,  and  fo  turns  to  fea,  where  the  greatnefs  of 
the  profit  makes  amends  for  the  venture. 
This  cannot   be   better    illuftrated,    than   by  it's    contrary, 
which  appears  no  where  more  than  in  Ireland  ;    where,   by 
the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  food,  and  fcarcity  of  people, 
all  things  neceffary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,    that  an  induftrious 
man,    by   two  day's  labour,   may  gain  enough   to    feed  him 
tue  reft  of  the  week  ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground 
of  the  lazinefs  attributed  to  the  people:  for  men  naturally 
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prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains,  if  they 
can  live  idle.  Though  when,  by  neceflity,  they  have  been 
inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom 
neceffary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment  : 
nor,  perhaps,  is  the  change  harder,  from  conllant  eafe  to 
labour,  than  from  confhnt  labour  to  eafe. 
This  account  of  the  original  of  trade  agrees  with  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  and  with  the  conftitutions  of  all  places, 
where  it  has  moft  flourifhed  in  the  world  ;  as  Tyre,  Car- 
thage, Athens,  Syracufe,  Agiigentum,  Rhodes,  Venice, 
Holland,  and  will  be  fo  obvious  to  every  man,  that  knows 
and  confiders  the  Situation,  the  extent,  and  the  nature  of  all 
thofe  countries,  that  it  will  need  no  enlargement  upon  the 
comparifons. 

By  thefe  examples,  which  are  all  of  commonwealths,  and  by 
the  decay  or  diffolution  of  trade  in  the  fix  firft,  when  they 
came  to  be  conquered,  or  fubjected  to  arbitrary  dominions, 
it  might  be  concluded,  that  there  is  fomething  in  that  form 
of  government  proper  and  natural  to  trade,  in  a  more  pe- 
culiar manner.  But  the  height  it  arrived  to  at  Bruges  and 
Antwerp,  under  their  princes,  for  four  or  five  defcents  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  two  of  "Auftria,  fhews  it  may 
thrive  under  good  princes  and  legal  monarchies,  as  well  as 
under  free  ftates. 

Under  arbitrary  and  tyrannical   power,  it  muff  of  neceility 
decay  and  dillolve,   becaufe  this  empties  a  country  of peorL, 
whereas  the  others  fill  it  ;   this  extinguishes  induftry,  whilit 
men  are  in  doubt  of  enjoying  themfelves  with  what  they  get, 
or  leaving  it   to  their  childien  ;  the  others  encoui  age  it,  by 
fecuring  men  of  both  ;  one  fills  a  country  with  (oldiers,  and 
the  other   with   merchants,   who   were  never  known  vet  to 
live  well    together,   becaufe  they  cannot   truft   one  another. 
And  as  trade  cannot  live  v/ithout  mutual  truff  among  private 
men,  fo  it  cannot  grow  or  thrive,  to  any  great  degree,  with- 
out a  confidence  both  of  public  and  private  fafety,  and  con- 
fequently  a  truft  in  the  government,  from  an  opinion  of  it's 
ftrength,   wifdom,   andjuftice;  which  muff  be  grounded  ci- 
ther upon   the  perfonal  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  prince,  or 
elfe  upon  the  conftitutions  and  orders  of  a  ftate. 
It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland, 
and  obferved    the   number  and  vicinity   of  their  great    and 
populous  towns   and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improve- 
ment of  almoft  every  fpoc  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  the 
great    multitudes    conftantly    employed    in    their   Ihipping 
abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known  coun- 
try in  the  world,  of  the  fame  extent,  holds  any  proportion 
with  this   in  numbers    of  people  ;  and  if  that  be  the  great 
foundation   of  trade,  the  beft   account  that  can  be  given  of 
theirs,  will  be  by    confidering  the  caufes  and  accidents  that 
have  ferved  to  force  or  invite  fo  vaft  a  confluence  of  people 
into  their  country.     In  the  firft  rank  may  be  placed  the  civil 
wars,    calamities,  perfecutions,  oppreflions,    or  difcontents, 
that  have  been  fo  fatal  to  moft  of  their  neighbours,  for  fome 
time  before,  as  well  as  lince  their  ftate  began. 
The  perfecutions  for  matter  of  religion,  in  Germany,  under 
Charles  V.    in   France,   under    Henry  II.   and    in    England, 
under  queen  Mary,  forced   great  numbers   of  people  out  of 
all  thofe  countries,   to  fhelter  themfelves  in  the  leveral  towns 
of  the  feventeen  provinces,  where  theantient  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  privileges  of  the  cities,  had  been  inviolate  un- 
der fo   long  a    fucceffion  of  princes,   and  gave  protection  to 
thefe  opprefl'ed  ftrangers,    who   filled  their  cities  both  with 
people  and  trade,  and  raifed  Antwerp  to  fuch  an  height  and 
renown,  as  continued  'till  the  duke  of  Alva's  arrival  in  the 
Low-Countries. 

The  fright  of  this  man,  and  the  orders  he  brought,  and 
arms  to  execute  them,  began  to  fcatter  the  flock  of  people 
that  for  fome  time  had  been  nefted  there  ;  fo  as,  in  a  very 
few  months,  above  a  hundred  thoufand  families  removed  out 
of  the  country. 

But  when  the  feven  provinces  united,  and  began  to  defend 
themfelves  with  fuccefs,  under  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  countenance  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  perfecutions  for  religion  began  to  grow  fharp  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  provinces,  all  the  profeffbrs  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  haters  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  retired  into  the  ftrong 
cities  of  this  commonwealth,  and  gave  the  fame  date  to  th« 
growth  of  trade  there,  and  the  decay  of  it  at  Antwerp. 
The  long  civil  wars,  as  firft  of  France,  then  of  Germany, 
and  laftly  of  England,  ferved  to  increafe  the  fwarm  in  this 
country,  not  only  by  fuch  as  were  perfecuted  at  home,  but 
great  numbers  of  peaceable  men,  who  came  here  to  feek  for 
quiet  in  their  lives,  and  fafety  in  their  poffeffions  or  trades  ; 
like  thofe  birds  that,  upon  the  approach  of  a  rough  winter- 
feafon,  leave  the  countries  where  they  were  born  and  bred, 
fly  away  to  fome  kinder  and  fofter  climate,  and  never  re- 
turn 'till  the  froffs  are  paft,  and  the  winds  are  laid  at  home. 
The  invitation  thefe  people  had,  to  fix  rather  in  Holland, 
than  in  many  better  countries,  feem  to  have  been,  at  firft, 
the  great  ftrength  of  their  towns  ;  which,  by  their  maritime 
fituation,  and  the  low  fiatnefs  of  their  country,  can,  with 
their  fluices.  overflow  all  the  ground  about  them,  at  fuch 
diffanccs,  as  to  become  inaccefnble  to  any  land  forces. 
And  this  natural  ftrength  has  been   improved,  efpecially   at 
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Amfterdam,  by  all  the  art  and  expence  that  could  any  ways 
contribute  towards  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Next  was  the  cor.ftitution  of  their  government;  by  which 
neither  the  States-General,  nor  the  prince,  have  any  power 
to  invade  any  man's  perfon  or  property  within  the  precincts 
of  their  cities.  Nor  could  it  be  feared,  that  the  fenate  of 
any  town  fhould  confpire  to  any  fuch  violence;  nor  if  they 
did,  could  they  poflibly  execute  it,  having  no  foldiers  in 
their  pay,  and  the  burghers  only  being  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of    their  towns,  and    execution    of  all    civil  juftice 

among  them.  ,.  ,      i      ,      , 

Thefe  circumftances  give  fo  great  a  credit  to  the  bank  of 
Amfterdam  ;  and  that  was  another  invitation  for  people  to 
come  and  lodge  here,  what  part  of  their  money  they  could 
tranlport,  and  knew  no  way  of  fecuring  at  home.  Nor  did 
thofe  people  only  lodge  monies  here,  who  came  over  into 
the  country,  but  many  more  who  never  left  their  own  : 
though  they  provided  for  a  retreat  againft  a  ftorm,  and 
thought  noplace  fo  fecure  as  this,  nor  from  whence  they 
might    fo    eafily  draw  their   money  into  any  parts  of  the 

world. 

Another  circumftance  was,  the  general  liberty  and  eafe,  not 
only  in  point  of  confeience,  but  all  others  that  ferve  to  the 
commodioufnefs  and  quiet  of  life  ;  every  man  following  his 
own  way,  minding  his  own  bufinefs,  and  little  enquiring 
into  other  men's  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  happened  by  fo  great  a 
concourfe  of  people  of  feveral  nations,  different  religions 
and  cuftoms,  as  left  nothing  ftrange  or  new,  and,  by  the  ge- 
neral humour,  bent  all  upon  induftry  ;  whereas,  curiofity  is 
only  proper  to  idle  men. 

Befides,  it  has  ever  been  the  great  principle  of  their  ftate, 
running  through  all  their  provinces  and  cities,  even  with 
emulation,  to  make  their  country  the  common  refuge  of  all 
miferable  men,  from  whofe  protection,  hardly  any  alliances, 
treaties,  or  interefts,  have  ever  been  able  to  divert  or  remove 
them.  So  as,  during  the  great  dependance  this  ftate  had  up- 
on France,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  all  the  perfons  dis- 
graced at  that  court,  or  banifned  that  country,  made  this 
their  common  retreat  ;  nor  could  the  ftate  ever  be  prevailed 
with,  by  any  inftances  of  the  rench  ambaffador,  to  refufe 
them  the  ufe  and  liberty  cf  common  life  and  air,  under  the 
protection  of  their  government. 

This  firmnefs  in  the  ftate  has  been  one  of  the  circumftances 
that  has  invited  fo  many  unhappy  men  out  of  all  their  neigh- 
bourhood,   and,    indeed,  from    moft   parts  of   Europe,    to 
flielter  themfelves  from  the  blows  of  juftice,  or  of  fortune. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  any  country  feem  fo  proper  to   be  made 
ufe  of  upon    fuch  occafions,  not  only  in  refpect  ot  fafety, 
but  as  a  place  that  holds  fo  conftant  and  eafy  correfpondencies 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  whither  any  man  may  draw 
whatever  money  he  has  at  his  difpofal  in  any  other  place  ; 
where  neither  riches  expofe  men  to  danger,  nor  poverty  to 
contempt;  but,  on  the   contrary,  where  parfimony   is  ho- 
nourable, whether   it  be  neceffary    or  no  ;  and  he  that   is 
forced,  by  his  fortune,  to  live  low,  may  here  alone  live  in 
fafhion,  and  upon  equal  terms  (in  appearance  abroad)  with 
the  chiefeft    of  their  minifters,    and   richeft  of  their  mer- 
chants :  nor  is  it  eafily   imagined,  how  great  an  effect  this 
conftitution  among  them  may,   in  courfe  of  time,  have  had 
upon  the  increafe  both  of  their  people  and  their  trade. 
As  the  two  firft  invitations  of  people  into  this  couniry,  were 
the  ftrength- of  their  towns,  and  nature  of  their  government, 
fo  two  others  have  grown  with  the  courfe  of  time,  and  pro 
grefs  of  their  riches  and   power.     One  is   the  reputation  of 
their  government,  arifing  from   the  obfervation  of  the  fuc- 
cefs   of  their  arms,  the   prudence  of  their  negociations,  the 
fteadinefs  of  their  councils,  the  conftancy  of  their  peace  and 
quiet  at  home,  and  the    confideration  they  hereby  arrived  at 
among  the  princes   and   ftates  of  Chriftemlom.     From  all 
thefe,  men  grew   to  a  general  opinion   of  the  wifdom  and 
conduct  of  their  ftate,  and  of   it's   being   eftablifhed   upon 
foundations  that  could  not  be  fhaken  by  any  common  acci- 
dents,  nor  confequently    in  danger  of  any  great  or  fudden 
revolutions  ;  and  this   is  a  mighty  inducement  to  induftiious 
people  to  come  and  inhabit   a  country,   who   feek  not   only 
lafety,  under  laws,  from  juftice  and  oppreffions.  but  likewife, 
under  the  ftrength   and   good  conduct  of  a  ftate,  from  the 
violence  of  foreign  invafions,  or  of  civil  commotions. 
The  other  is,  the  great  beauty   of  their  country  (forced  in 
time,  and  by  the  improvements  of  induftry,  in  fpite  of  na- 
ture)   which  draws  every  day  fuch  numbers  of  curious  and 
idle  perfons  to  fee  their  provinces,  though  not   to   inhabit 
them.     And,   indeed,  their  country  is  a  much  better  miftrefs 
than  a  wife,  and  where  few  perfons,  who  were  well  at  home, 
would  be  content  to  live  ;  but  where  none,  that  have  time 
and  money  to  (pare,  would  not  for  once  be  willing  to  travel  ; 
and   as  England  fhews,  in  the  beauty  of  the  country,  what 
nature  can  arriveat,  fo  does  Holland,  in  the  number,  great- 
nefs,  and    beauty  of  their  towns,  whatever  art  can  bring  to 
pafs.     But  thefe,    and   many   other    matters  of  fpeculation 
among  them,   filling   the    obfervations    of  all   common  tra- 
vellers, fhall    make   no  part  of  mine,  whofe  defign  is  rather 
to  difcover  the  caufes  of  their  trade  and  riches,  than  to  relate 
the  effects. 
Vox..  II. 
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Yet  it  may  be  noted  hereupon,  as  a  piece  oFwifd 
kingdom  or  ftate,  by  the  magnificence  oi  courts,  or  of  p 

lie  ftruciures  ;  by  encouraging  beauty  in  private  building, 
and  the  adornment  of  towns  with  pleafaht  and  regular  plan- 
tations of  trees  ;  by  the  celebration  offome  noble  fefti\  Is  or 
folerrinities  ;  by  the  inftitution  of  fome  great  marts  or  fairs  ; 
and  by  the  contrivance  of  any  extraordinary  and  renowned 
fpectacles,  to  invite  and  becaflon,  as  much  and  as  often  as 
can  be,  the  concourfe  of  bufy  or  idle  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring or  remoter  nations,  whofe  very  paflage  aid  inter- 
courfe  is  a  great  increafe  of  wealth  and  of  trade;  and  a  fecret 
incentive  of  people  to  inhabit  a  country,  where  men  may- 
meet  with  equal  advantages,  and  more  entertainments  of 
life,  than  in  other  places.  Such  were  the  Olympicks  and 
other  games  among  the  Grecians  ;  fuch  the  triumphs,  tro- 
phies, and  fecular  plays  of  old  Rome,  as  well  as  the  fpectacles 
exhibited  afterwards  by  the  emperors,  with  fuch  ftupendctu 
effects  of  art  and  expence,  for  courting  or  entertaining  the 
people  ;  fuch  the  wiles  of  New  Rome  ;  the  jufts  and  tour- 
naments formerly  ufed  in  moft  of  the  courts  ot  Chrifiendorn  ; 
the  feftivals  of  the  more  celebrated  orders  of  knizfuhcod  ; 
and,  in  particular  towns,  the  carnivals  and  faiis  ;  the  kir- 
miftres,  which  run  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
and,  in  fome  of  them,  with  a  great  deal  of  pageantiy  as 
well  as  traffic,  being  equal  baits  of  pleafure  and  ot"  gain. 
Having  thus  difcovered,  what  has  laid  the  great  foundation  of 
their  trade,  by  the  multitude  of  the  people  which  has 
planted  and  habituated  induftry  among  them,  and,  by  that, 
all  forts  of  manufacture  ;  as  well  as  paifimony,  and  thereby 
general  wealth  :  I  fhall  enumerate,  very  briefly,  fome  other 
circumftances  that  feem,  next  to  thefe,  the  chief  advancers 
and  encouragers  of  trade  in  their  country. 
Low  intereft,  and  dearnefs  of  land,  are  effects  of  the  mul- 
titude of  people,  and  caufe  of  fo  much  money  to  lie  ready 
for  all  projects,  by  which  gain  may  be  expected,  as  the  cut- 
ting of  canals,  making  bridges  and  caufeys,  levelling  downs, 
and  draining  mat-flies,  befides  all  new  Essays  at  FoRtiGN 
Trade,  which  are  propofed  with  any  probability  of  ad- 
vantage. 

The  ufe  of  their  banks,  which  fecures  money,  and  makes  all 
payments  eafy,  and  trade  quick. 

1  he  fale  by  regiftry,  which  were  introduced  here  and  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  and  makes  all  purchafes  fafe. 
The  feverity  of  juftice,  not  only  againft  all  thefts,  but  all 
cheats  and  counterfeits  of  any  public  bills  (which  is  capital 
among  them),  aid  even  againft  all  common  beggars,  who  are 
difpofed  of  either  into  workhuufes,  or  hofpitals,  as  they  are 
able  or  unable  to  labour.  See  the  article  Poor. 
The  convoys  of  merchant-fleets  into  all  parts,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  but  efpecially  into  the  Straights;  which  give  their 
trade  fecurity  againft  many  unexpected  accidents,  and  their 
nation  credit  abroad,  and  breeds  up  feamen  for  their  fhips  of 
war. 

The  lownefs  of  their  cuftoms,  and  eafinefs  of  paying  them, 
which,  with  the  freedom  of  their  ports,  invite  both  Arrangers 
and  natives  to  bring  commodities  hither  ;  not  only  as  to  a 
market,  but  as  to  a  magazine,  where  they  lodge  'till  th(.y  are 
invited  abroad  to  other  and  better  markets. 
Order  and  exaclnefs  in  managing-  their  trade,  wh'ch  brings 
their  commodities  in  credit  abroad.  This  was  firft  intro- 
duced by  fevere  laws  and  penalties,  but  is  fince  g'own  into 
cuftom.  Thus  there  have  been  above  thirty  feveral  placarta 
about  the  manner  of  curing,  pickling,  and  barrelling  her- 
rings. Thus  all  arms,  made  at  Utrecht,  are  forfeited,  if 
fold  without  mark,  or  marked  without  trial.  And  I  obferved 
in  their  India-Houfe,  that  all  the  pieces  of  fcarlet,  which 
are  fent  in  great  quantities  to  thofe  parts,  are  marked  with 
the  Englifh  arms,  and  infer ipt ions  in  Englifh  ;  by  which 
they  maintain  the  credit  gained  to  that  commodity,  by  our 
former  trade  to  parts,  where  it  is  now  loft  or  decayed. 
The  government  managed  either  by  men  that  trade,  or 
whofe  families  have  rifen  by  it,  or  who  have  themfelves  fome 
intereft  going  in  other  men's  traffic,  or  who  are  born  and 
bred  in  towns,  the  foul  and  being  whereof  confffis  wholly  in 
trade,  which  mskes  fure  of  all  favour,  that  from  time  to 
time  grows  neceffary,  and  can  be  given  the  government. 
The  cuftom  of  every  town's  affecting  fome  particular  com- 
merce or  ftaple,  valuing  itfelf  thereupon,  and  fo  improving 
it  to  the  greateft  height  :  as  Fluff) ing,  by  that  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  Middleburgh,  of  French  wines  ;  Terveer,  by  the 
Scotch  ftaple  ;  Dort,  by  the  Englifh  ftaple  and  Rhenifh 
wines  ;  Leyden,  by  the  manufactures  of  all  forts  of  fluffs, 
filk,  hair,  gold  and  filver;  Haerlem,  by  linen,  mixt  fluffs, 
and  flowers ;  Delft,  by  beer  and  Dutch  porcelain  ;  Surdam, 
by  the  built  of  fhips ;  Enchuyfen  and  Mazlandiluys,  by  her- 
ring fifliing  ;  Fiiezland,  by  the  Greenland  trade,  and  Am- 
fterdam, by  that  of  the  Eafl-Indies,  Spain,  and  the  Straights. 
The  great  application  of  the  whole  province  to  the  fifhing- 
trade,  upon  'he  coafts  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  em- 
ploy an  incredible  number  of  fhips  and  teamen,  and  fup- 
plits  moft  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe  with  a  rich  and 
neceff.ry  commodity.  See  the  articles  FlsniRiEs,  and 
Herring-Fishlry* 
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The  laft  I  Ami!  mention,  is,  the  mighty  advance  thev  have 
ni<>de  towards  encoding  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Eaft- 
Intlies.  [See  the  article  Dutch  East-India  Company] 
by  their  fucceffes  againft  the  Portuguese,  and  by  their  many 
wars  and  victories  againft  the  natives,  whereby  they  have 
forced  them  to  treaties  of  commerce,  exclufive  to  all  other 
nations,    and    to    the    adn  -    of  forts    to    be   built   upon 

(freights  and   pafles,  that   command    the    entrances  into   the 
traffic  of  fuch  places.      This  has  been  atchieved  by  the  mul- 
titude  of  their  people   ana   mariners,  that   has  been  able  to 
furnifh  every  year  fo  many  great  fnips  for  fuch  voyages,  and 
to  fupplv  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives,  as  the  changes  of  climate 
have  colt,   before  they  learnt  the  method  of  living  in  them  : 
by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  ftock    that   has  been  turned  wholly  to 
that  trade,   and  by   the  conduct  and  application  of  the  Faft 
India  company,,   who  have  managed  it  like  a  commonwealth 
rather  than  a  trade,   and  thereby   railed  a  (fate  in  the  Indies; 
governed,   indeed,  by  the  orders  of  the  company,  but  other 
wife  appearing  to  thofe  nations  like  a  fovereign  (late,  making 
war  and  peace  with  their  greateft  kings,  and  able  to  bring  to 
fea  forty   or  fifty    men  of  war,   and  thirty  thoufand  men   at 
land,  by   the   modefteft  computations.      The   ftock   of  this 
trade,  bchdes   what  it  turns  to  in  France,  Spain,   Italy,  the 
Straights,  and  Germany,  makes  them  fo  great  mailers  in  the 
trade  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Mufcovy,  Poland, 
Pomerania,  and  all  the  Baltic;   where  the  fpices,  that  are  an 
Indian  drug,   and  European  luxury,  command  all  the  com- 
modities of  thofe  countries,   which  are  fo  neceffary  to  life,  as 
their  corn  ;  and  to  navigation,  as  hemp,  pitch,  mafts,  planks, 
and  iron. 

Thus  the  trade  of  this  country  is  difcovered  to  be  no  effects 
of  common  contrivances,  of  natural  difpofitions  or  fitua 
tion,  or  of  trivial  accidents  ;  but  of  a  great  concurrence  of 
circumftances,  a  long  courfe  of  time,  force  of  ordeis  and 
method,  which  never  before  met  in  the  world  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, or  with  fo  prodigious  a  fuccefs ;  and,  perhaps,  never 
will  a»ain.  Having  grown  (to  fum  up  all)  from  the  fituation 
of  their  country,  extended  upon  the  lea,  divided  by  two  fuch 
rivers  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes,  with  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ems,  Wefer,  and  Elbe;  from  the  confluence  of  people  out 
of  Flanders,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  invited  by  the 
ftren^th  of  their  towns,  and  by  the  conftitutions  and  credit 
of  their  government ;  by  the  liberty  of  confeience,  and  fecu- 
rity  of  life  and  goods  (fubjecfed  only  to  conftant  laws) ;  from 
oeneral  induftry  and  parfimony,  occafioned  by  the  multitude 
of  people,  and  fmallnefs  of  country  ;  from  cheapness  and 
eafinefs  of  carriage,  by  convenience  of  canals;  from  low 
intereft,  and  dearnefs  of  land,  which  turn  money  to  trade  ; 
the  inftitution  of  banks;  fale  by  regiftry  ;  care  of  convoys; 
fmallnefs  of  cuftoms ;  freedom  of  ports;  order  in  trade; 
intereft  of  perfons  in  the  government;  particular  traffic, 
affected  to  particular  places;  application  to  the  fifhery  ;  and 
acquifitions  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  is  no  conftant  rule,  that  trade  makes  riches;  for  there  may 
be  a  trade  that  impoverifhes  a  nation  :  as  it  is  not  going 
often  to  market,  that  enriches  the  countryman;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if,  every  time  he  comes  there,  he  buys  to  a  greater 
value  than  he  fells,  he  grows  the  poorer  the  oftener  he  goes  : 
but  the  only  and  certain  fcale  of  riches,  arifing  from  trade  in 
a  nation,  is  the  proportion  of  what  is  exported  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own. 
The  true  ground  of  this  proportion  lies  in  the  general  in- 
duftry and  parfimony  of  a  people,  or  in  the  contrary  of  both. 
Induftry  increafes  the  native  commodity,  either  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  foil,  or  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  which 
raifes  the  ftock  for  exportation.  Parfimony  leflens  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  foreign  commodities ; 
and  not  only  abates  the  importation  by  the  laft,  but  increafes 
the  exportation  by  the  firft  ;  for,  of  all  native  commodities, 
the  lefs  is  confumed  in  a  country,  the  more  is  exported 
abroad;  there  being  no  commodity,  but.  at  one  price  or 
other,  will  find  a  market,  which  they  will  be  mailers  of, 
who  can  afford  it  chf.apest  :  fuch  are  always  the  moil 
induft rious  and  parfimonioiic  people;  who  can  thrive  by  prices, 
upon  which  the  lazy  and  expcnlive  cannot  live. 
The  vulgar  miftake,  that  importation  of  foreign  wares, 

IF  PURCHASED  ABROAD  WITH  NATIVE  COMMODITIES,  AND 
NOT  WITH    MONEY,    DOES    NOT  MAKE  A   NATION  POORER, 

is  but  what  every  man,  that  gives  himfelf  leilure  to  think, 
mult  immediately  rectify,  by  finding  out,  that,  upon  the 
end  of  an  account  between  a  nation,  and  all  they  deal  wiih 
abroad,  whatever  the  exportation  wants  in  value,  to 
balancethat  of  the  importation,  muft  of  neceffity  be  made 
up  with  ready  money.  By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation 
of  the  riches  of  Holland,  as  of  their  trad"  by  the  circum- 
ftances already  rehearfed  :   for  never  any  country  traded  so 

MUCH,  AND  CONSUMED  SO  LITTLE.  THEY  BUY  INFI- 
NITELY, BUT  IT  IS  TO  SELL  AGAIN,  EITHER  UPON  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  COMMODITY,  OR   AT  A   BETTER  MAR 

K£T.  They  are  the  great  matters  of  the  Indian  fpices,  and 
of  the  Perfian  filks;  but  wear  plain  woollen,  and  fe^d  upon 
their  own  fifli  and  roots.  Nay,  they  fell  the  fined  of  theii 
own  CLOTH  to  France,  and  buy  coarfe  out  of  England  fgi 
their  own  wear.     They  fend  abroad  the  beft  of  their  own 


butter,  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheapeft  out  of  Ireland 
or  the  north  of  England,   tor  their  own  ufe.      In  fhort,   thi  y 
tui  mih  infinite  luxury,  which  they  never  practife  ;  and  traffic 
in    pleafures,  which  they  never  tafte. 

The  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  army  change  their  cloaths 
and  their  modes  like  their  neighbours.  But  among  cr)e 
whole  body  of  the  civil  magistrates,  the  merch  lnts 

the  RICH  TRADERS,  AND  CITIZENS  IN  GENERAL,  the  fafllionS 

continue  (till  the  fame;  and  others  as  conftant  among  the 
feamen  and  boors :  fo  that  men  leave  off  their  cloaths 
only  becaufe  they  are  worn  out,  and  not  becaufe  they  are 

OUT   OF  FAiHlON. 

Their  great  foreign  confumption  is  French  wine  and  brandy; 
but  that  may  be  allowed  them,  as  the  only  reward  they  en- 
joy of  all  their  pains,  and  as  that  alone  vvhich  makes  them 
rich  and  happy  in  their  voluntary  poverty,  who  would  other- 
wile  feem  poor  and  wretched  in  their  real  wealth.  Befides 
what  they  fpend  in  wine,  they  fave  in  corn  to  make  other 
diinks,  which  is  brought  from  foreign  parts.  And,  upon  a 
preffure  of  their  affairs,  we  fee  now  for  two  years  together, 
they  have  denied  themfelves  even  this  comfort,  amono-  al| 
their  forrows,  and  made  up  in  paifive  fortitude,  whatever  they 
have  wanted  in  the  active. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  much  going  conftantly  out,  either  in 
commodity,  or  in  the  labour  of  feafaring  men;  and  little 
coming  in  to  be  confumed  at  home,  the  reft  returns  in  coin, 
and  fills  the  country  to  that  degree,  that  more  filver  is  feen  in 
Holland,  among  the  common  hands  and  purfes,  than  brafs 
either  in  Spain  or  in  France;  though  one  be  fo  rich  in  the 
belt  native  commodities,  and  the  other  drain  all  the  treafures 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

By  this  account  of  their  trade  and  riches,  it  will  appear,  that 
Come  of  our  maxims  are  not  fo  certain,  as  they  are  current, 
in  our  common  politics.  As  firft,  that  example  and  en- 
couragement ofexcefs  and  luxury,  if  employed  in  the  con- 
fumption of  native  commodity  s,  is  of  advantage  to  trade: 
it  may  be  (o  to  that  which  impoverifhes,  but  it  is"  not  to  that 
which  enriches  a  country  ;  and  is,  indeed,  lefs  prejudicial,  if 
it  lie  in  native  than  in  foreign  wares.  But  the  cuftom  or  hu- 
mour  of  luxury  and  expence,  cannot  flop  at  certain  bounds; 
what  begins  in  native,  will  proceed  in  foreign  commodities: 
and  though  the  example  arife  among  idle  perfons,  yet  the  imi- 
tation will  mn  into  all  degrees,  even  of  thofe  men  by  whofe 
induftry  the  nation  fubfiifs.  And  befides,  the  more  of  our 
own  we  fpend,  the  lefs  we  (hall  have  to  fend  abroad  ;  and  fo 
it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  while  we  drive  a  vaft  trade,  yet, 
by  buying  much  more  than  we  fell,  we  (hall  come  to  be 
poor:  whereas,  when  we  drove  a  very  fmall  traffic  abroad, 
yet,  by  felling  fo  much  mcrre  than  we  bought,  we  were  very 
rich  in  proportion  to  our  neighbours. 

This  appeared  in  Edward  the  Illd's  time,  when  we  main- 
tained fo  mighry  wars  in  France,  and  carried  our  viclonous 
arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain  :  whereas,  in  the  2?th  year  of 
that  king's  reign,  the  value  and  cuftom  of  all  our  exported 
commodities  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  feventeen 
(hillings  and  two  pence.  And  that  of  imported,  but  to 
thirty-eight  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  feventy  pounds, 
thee  fhillings  and  fix  pence.  So  as  there  muft  have  entered 
that  year  into  the  kingdom  in  coin,  or  bullion  (or  elfe  have 
grown  a  debt  to  the  nation),  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
fand, two  hundied  and  fouiteen  pounds,  thirteen  fhillings  and 
eight-pence.  And  yet  we  then  carried  out  our  wools  un- 
wrought,  and  bought  in  a  great  part  of  our  cloaths  from 
Flanders. 

Another  common  maxim  is,  that  if,  by  any  foreign  invafion 
orfervitude,  the  (late,  and  confequently  the  trade,  of  Holland, 
(hould  be  ruined,  the  laft  would  of  courfe  fall  to  our  fhare  in 
England.  Which  is  no  confluence  :  for  it  would  certainly 
break  into  feveral  pieces,  and  fhift,  either  to  us,  to  Flanders, 
to  the  Hanfe  Towns,  or  any  other  parts,  according  as  the  mod 
of  thofe  circumftances  fhould  any  where  concur  to  invite  it 
(and  the  likenefs  to  fuch)  as  appear  to  have  formerly  diawn 
it  into  Holland,  by  fo  mighty  a  confluence  of  people,  and  (o 
general  a  vein  of  induftry  and  parfimony  among  them.  And 
-  whoever  pretends  to  equal  their  growth  in  trade  and  riches, 
by  other  ways  than  fuch  as  are  already  enumerated,  will 
prove,  i  do  ibt,  either  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived. 
A  third  is,  that  if  that  (late  were  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties, fo   as   to   become  a  province   to   fome  greater   power, 

THEY  WOULD  CHUSE  OUR   SUBJECTION  RATHER  THAN  ANY 

OTHER;  or  thofe,  at  lead,  that  are  the  maritime,  and  the 
richeft  of  the  provinces.  But  it  wiil  be  more  reafonably  con- 
cluded, from  what  Sir  William  has  faid  in  his  former  dif-. 
courfes  on  this  (late,  that  though  they  may  be  divided  by  ab- 
folute  conquefts,  they  will  never  divide  themfelves  bv  confute, 
but  all  fall  one  way;  and,  by  common  agreement,  make  the 
beft  terms  they  can  for  their  country,  as  a  Province,  if  not 
as  a  St  *  T  E :  and  before  they  come  to  fuch  an  extremity,  they 
will  firfl  feek  to  be  admitted,  as  a  Belgic  circle,  in  the  em- 
pire (  hi  i  they  were  of  old)  and  thereby  receive  the  pro- 
tection i  i  that  mighty  body,  which  (as  far  as  great  and  frnallf! 
things  i  >  be  compared)  feems  the  moft  like  their  own  (late 
init's  main  conftitutions,  but  efpecially  in  the  freedom  or  fo- 

vereignty 
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vereignty  of  the  imperial  cities.   And  this  I  have  often  heard 
their  minifters  fpeak  of,  as  their  laft  refuge,  in  cafe  of  being 
threatned  by  too  ftrong  and  fatal  a  conjuncture. 
And,   if  this  (hould  happen,   the  trade  of  the  provinces  would 
rather  be  preferved  or  increafed,  than  any  way  broken  or  de- 
stroyed by  fuch  an  alteration  of  their  ftate,  becaufe  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  would  continue  what  they  are,  and  the 
fecurity  would  be  greater  than  now  it  is. 
The  laft  1  will  mention  is  of  another  vein  :  that  if  the  prince 
of  Orange  were  made  fovereign  of  their  country,   though  by 
fo,ei«n.  arms,  he  would  be  a  great  prince,  becaufe  this  now 
appears  to  be  fo  great  a  ftate.     Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  provinces  would  foon  become  a  very  mean  country. 
For  fuch  a  power  muft  be  maintained  by  force,  as  it  would 
be  acquired,  and  as,  indeed,  all  abfolute  dominion  muft  be 
in  thole  provinces.     This   would  raife  general  difcontents, 
and  thofe  perpetual  feditions  among  the  towns,  which  would 
change  the  order  of  the  country,   and  anger  the  property  of 
private  men,  and  fhake  the  credit  and  fafety  of  the  govern- 
ment :  whenever  this  mould  happen,  the  people  would  fcat- 
ter,  induftry  would  faint,  banks  would  diffolve,  and   trade 
would  decay  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  probably,  in  courfe  of  time, 
the  very  digues  would  be  no  longer  maintained,  by  the  de- 
fences of  a  weak  people  againft  fo  furious  an  invader;  but 
the  fea  would  break  in   upon  their  land,  and  leave  their 
chiefeft  cities  to  be  fifher-towns,  as  they  were  of  old. 
Without  any  fuch  great  revolutions,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
trade  has,  for  fome  years  ago    pad  it's  meridian,  and  begun 
fenfibly  to  decay  among  them :   whereof  there  feems  to  be 
feveral  caufes,  as  firft,  the  general  application  that  fo  many 
other  nations  have  made  to  it,  within  thefe  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years.     For,  fince  the  peace  of  Munfter,  which  re- 
ftored  the  quiet  of  Chriftendom  in  1648,  not  only  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  but  France  and  England,  have  more  parti- 
cularly than  ever  before,  bufied  the  thoughts  and  councils  of 
their  feveral  governments,  as  well  as  the  humours  of  their 
people,  about  the  matters  of  trade. 

Nor  has  this  happened  without  good  degrees  of  fuccefs ; 
though  kingdoms  of  fuch  extent,  that  have  other  and  nobler 
foundations  of  greatnefs,  cannot  raife  trade  to  fuch  a  pitch 
as  this  little -ftate,  which  had  no  other  to  build  upon;  no 
more  than  a  man,  who  has  a  fair  and  plentiful  eftate,  can 
fall  to  labour  and  induftry,  like  one  that  has  nothing  elfe  to 
truft  to  for  the  fupport  of  his  life.  But,  however,  all  thefe 
nations  have  come,  of  late,  to  (hare  largely  with  them  ;  and 
there  feem  to  be  grown  too  many  traders  for  trade  in  the 
world,  fo  as  they  can  hardly  live  one  by  another.  As  in  a 
great  populous  village,  the  firft  grocer  or  mercer  that  fets  up 
among  them  grows  prefently  rich,  having  all  their  cuftom, 
'till  znother,  encouraged  by  his  fuccefs,  comes  to  fet  up  by 
him,  and  fhare  in  his  gains;  at  length  fo  many  fall  to  the 
trade,  that  nothing  is  got  by  it ;  and  fome  muft  give  over, 
or  all  muft  break  *. 

*  This  would  be  juft,  if  the  world  did  not  afford  a  perpetual 
increafe  of  traffic. 

Not  many  ages  paft,  Venice  and  Florence  poffeffed  all  the 
trade  of  Europe;  the  laft  by  their  manufactures,  the  firft  by 
their  {hipping  :  and  the  whole  trade  of  Perfia  and  the  Indies, 
whofe  commodities  were  brought  (thofe  by  land,  and  thole 
by  the  Arabian  Sea)  to  Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  fetched 
bv  the  Venetian  fleets,  and  difperfed  into  moft  of  the  parts 
of  Europe :  and  in  thofe  times,  we  find  the  whole  trade  of 
England,  was  driven  by  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Lom- 
bards. The  Eafterlings,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  as  Dantzic,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  others 
upon  the  coaft,  fell  next  into  trade,  and  managed  all  that  of 
thefe  northern  parts  for  many  years,  and  brought  it  firft  down 
to  Bruges,  and  from  thence  to  Antwerp.  The  firft  navigations 
of  the  Portugueze  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  broke  the  greateft  of 
the  Venetian  trade  and  drew  it  to  Lifbon  :  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  of  Antwerp  to  Holland.  But  in  all 
this  time,  the  other  and  greater  nations  of  Europe  concerned 
themfelves  little  in  it;  their  trade  was  war;  their  councils 
and  enterprizes  were  bufied  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Holy  Land. 
or  in  thofe  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  (both  of  the 
fame  forge,  engaging  all  Chriftian  princes,  and  ending  in 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  throughout  Chriften- 
dom) :  fometimes,  in  the  mighty  wars  between  England  and 
France,  between  France  and  Spain  :  the  more  general  be- 
tween Chriflians  and  Turks;  or  more  particular  quarrels, 
between  lefTer  and  neighbouring  princes.  In  fhort,  the 
kingdoms  and  principalities  were  in  the  world,  like  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  a  country  ;  the  free  (rates  and  cities, 
like  the  merchants  and  traders:  thefe  at  firft  defpifed  by  the 
uthers,  the  other  ferved  and  revered  by  them;  'till,  by  the 
various  courfe  of  events  in  the  world,  fome  of  thefe  came 
to  grow  rich  and  powerful  by  induftry  and  parfirr.ony ;  and 
fome  of  the  others,  poor  by  war  and  by  luxury  :  which  made 
the  traders  begin  to-take  upon  them,  and  carry  it  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  gentlemen  begin  to  take  a  fancy  of  falling  to 
trade. 
By  this  fhort  account  it  will  appear  no  wonder,  either  that 
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particular  places  grew  fo  rich  ami  fo  mighty,  while  they  alone 
enjoyed  ahnoft  the  general  trade  of  the  world  ;   nor  why  not 
only  the  trade  in  Holland,  but  the  advantage  of  it  in  gene- 
ral, fhould  feem  to-be  leflened  by  10  many  that  Clare  it. 
Another  caufe  of  it's  decay  in  that  ftate  may  be,   that,   by 
the  mighty  progrefs  of  th'eir  Earl-India  company,  the  com- 
modities of  that  country  are  grown  more  than  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  can  take  off;  and  confequentlw   the  rates  of  them 
muft  needs  be  leflened,   while  the  charge  is  increafed  by  the 
great   wars,  the  armies,  and    forts,   neceffafy  to  maintain  or 
extend  the  acquifitions  of  that  company  in  the  Indies.      For, 
inltead  of  five  or  fix   Fair-India  (hips,' which  ufed  to    make 
the  fleet  of  the  year,  they  are  now  rifen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
(I  think   two  and   twenty  came    in   one  year  to  the  United 
Provinces).    This  is  the  reafon  why  the  particular  perfons  of 
that  company  in  Holland  make  not  fo  great  advantage  of  the 
fame  ftock,   as  thofe  of  ours   do  in   England  ;  though  their 
company  be  very  much  richer,  and  drives  a  far  greater  trade 
than  ours,  which  is  exhaufted  by  no  charge  of  armies,  or 
forts,  or  (hips  of  war:   and  this  is  the  reafon,  that  the  Dutch 
are  forced  to  keep  fo  long  and  fo  much  of  thofe  commodities 
in  their  magazines  here,  and  to  bring  them  out,  only  as  the 
markets  call  for  them,  or  are  able  to  take  off;  and  why  they 
bring  fo  much  lefs  from  the  Indies,  than  they  were  able  to 
do,   if  there  were  vent  enough  here  :  as  I  remember,  one  of 
their  feamen  newly  landed  out  of  their  Eaft-Jndia  fleet,  in 
the  year  1669,  upon  difcourfe  in  a  boat  between  Delft  and 
Leyden,    faid,    he  had   feen,   before  he  came  away,  three 
heaps  of  nutmegs  burnt  at  a  time,  each  of  which  was  more 
than  a  fmall  church  could  hold,  which  he  pointed  at  in  a  vil- 
lage that  was  in  fight. 

Another  caufe  may  be  the  great  cheapnefs  of  corn,  which 
has  been  for  thefe  dozen  years  or  more,  general  in  all  thefe 
parts  of  Europe,  and  which  has  a  very  great  ipfluence  upon 
the  trade  of  Holland.  For  a  great  vent  of  Indian  com- 
modities (at  leaft  the  fpices  which  are  the  grofs  of  them)  ufed 
to  be  made  into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  exchange 
for  corn,  while  it  was  taken  off  at  good  rates  by  the  markets 
of  Flanders,  England,  France,  Spain,  or  Italy;  in  all  which 
countries  it  has  of  late  years  gone  fo  low,  as  to  difcouracre 
the  import  of  fo  great  quantities,  as  ufed  to  come  from  Po- 
land and  Pruftia,  and  other  parts  of  the  north.  Now  the 
lefs  value  thofe  nations  receive  for  corn,  the  lefs  they  are 
able  to  give  for  fpice,  which  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  Dutch  on 
both  fides,  leffening  the  vent  of  their  Indian  ware  in  the 
northern,  and  the  traffic  of  corn  in  the  fouthern  parts. 
The  caufe  of  this  great  cheapnefs  of  corn  feems  to  be,  not 
fo  much  a  courfe  of  plentiful  and  feafonable  years,  as  the 
general  peace  that  has  been  in  Europe  fince  the  year  1659  or 
60;  by  which  fo  many  men  and  fo  much  land  have  been 
turned  to  hufbandry,  that  were  before  employed  in  the  wars, 
or  lay  wafted  by  them  in  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  throuihout  Germany,  before  the  peace 
of  Munfter;  and  in  England,  during  the  actions  or  confe- 
quences  of  a  civil  war:  and  plenty  grows  not  to  a  height, 
but  by  the  fucceftion  of  feveral  peaceful  as  well  as  feafonable 
years. 

The  laft  caufe  I  will  mention,  is  the  mighty  enlargement  of 
the  city  of  Amfterdam,  by  that  which  is  called  the  New 
Town  ;  the  extent  whereof  is  fo  fpacious,  and  the  build- 
ings of  fo  much  greater  beauty  and  coft  than  the  old,  that  it 
muft  have  employed  a  vaft  proportion  of  that  ftock,  which 
in  this  city  was  before  wholly  turned  to  trade.  Befides,  there 
feems  to  have  been  growing  on  for  thefe  later  years,  a  greater 
vie  of  luxury  and  expence  among  many  of  the  merchants  of 
that  town,  than  was  ever  formerly  known  :  which  was  ob- 
ferved  and  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  their 
city,  by  fome  of  the  wifeft  of  their  minifters,  while  I  re- 
fided  among  them,  who  defigned  fome  regulations  by  fump- 
tuarylaws;  as  knowing  the  very  foundations  of  their  trade 
would  foon  be  undermined,  if  the  habitual  Induftry,  parfi- 
mony,  and  fimplicity  of  their  people  came  to  be  over-run  by 
luxury,  idlenefs,  and  excefs.  However  it  happened,  I  found 
it  agreed  by  all  the  moft  diligent  and  circumfpect  enquiries  I 
could  make,  that  in  the  years  1669  and  70,  there  was  hardly 
any  foreign  trade  among  them,  befides  that  of  the  Indies, 
by  which  the  traders  made  the  returns  of  their  money  with- 
out lofs;  and  none,  by  which  the  common  gain  was  above 
two  or  three  in  the  hundred.  So,  as  it  feems  to  be  with 
trade,  as  with  the  fea  (it's  element)  that  has  a  certain  pitch 
above  which  it  never  rifes  in  the  higheft  tides,  and  begins  to 
ebb,  as  foon  as  ever  it  ceafes  to  flow  ;  and  ever  lofes  ground 
in  one  place,  proportionable  to  what  it  gains  in  another. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  W  a  r. 

There  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  it  is  the  true  interefl  of 
this  republic  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  Great-Britain, 
inafmuch  as  both  countries  have  continually  reaped  the 
greateft  advantages,  when  this  union  has  fubfifted ;  and  have 
both  felt  the  bad  effects  of  being  fet  at  variance,  and  em- 
ploying their  maritime  forces  againft  eac'.)  o:her,  through  the 
intrigues  of  their  common  enemies.  Ir  in,  indeed,  true, 
that  each  of  thefe  powers  have  an  equal  intereft  in  comfnercej 
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but  while  they  live  upon  good  terms,  and  cor.fult  th  ir  re- 
spective interefts  only,  they  can,  without  any  difficulty,  re- 
gulate  t lie  views  of  their  fubjedb,  Co  as  to  prevent  their  dafli- 
ino;  with  each  other ;  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  both, 
which  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  things  is  far  eaiier  than  in 
former  times ;  and  of  greater  confequence  than  ever,  con- 
sidering the  new  fchemes  that  are  every  day  formed,  and  form- 
ing in  different  parts  of  Europe,  with  a  tendency  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  both. 

Under  the  articles  Flanders  and  Holland,  we  have  in 
our  obfervations  thereon  Shewn  the  ncceSfity,  the  abfolutc  and 
indifpenfible  necefiity  in  Great- Britain,  to  contribute  all  in 
her  power  to  Support  and  maintain  n  pood  barrier  Sor  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Netherlands  againft  the  dominion  of  France  : 
to  inforce  whkh  principle  Still  the  more  fenfibly,  we  have 
alio  under  the  article  France,  Shewn  the  extraordinary  en- 
croachments of  that  nation  in  point  of  territory  Since  the 
time  of  MonS.  Colbert,  as  well  as  the  Surprizing  increafe  of 
their  commerce  and  navigation  from  that  period. — And,  as 
the  barrier  of  the  Dutch  Still  remains  unSeitled,  it  Still  re- 
mains neceffary  to  corroborate  what  we  have  urged  under  the 
heads  before-mentioned. — This  we  Shall  do  Srom  the  au- 
thentic tranSadtions  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
The  SenSe  of  the  commons  upon  this  occafion,  can  no  way 
be  better  Seen,  than  from  their  own  journals,  and  therefore 
I  Shall  give  the  reader  a  Short  abstract  of  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  1677,  the  commons  did  dire£lly,  and 
in  very  preffing  terms,  reprefent  to  the  king,  that  the  minds 
of  his  people  were  very  much  difquieted  with  the  dangers 
arifing  from  the  manifeft  growth  and  power  of  the  French 
king;  especially  by  the  acquisitions  made,  and  like  to  be 
nude  by  him,  in  the  SpaniSh  Netherlands :  in  preservation 
and  Security  whereof,  Say  they,  we  humbly  conceive  the  in- 
terest of  your  majefty,  and  the  Safety  of  your  people,  are 
highly  concerned  ;  and  therefore  we  molt  humbly  beSeech 
your  majeity  to  take  the  Same  into  your  royal  care,  and  to 
Strengthen  yourfelf  with  Such  ftricier  alliances,  as  may  Secure 
your  majefty's  kingdoms,  and  preServe  the  Said  SpaniSh  Ne- 
therlands, and  thereby  quiet  the  minds  oS  your  majefty's 
people. 

And  when  the  lords,  who  concurred  with  the  commons  in 
this  addreSs,  would  have  had  particular  mention  likewiSe  made 
of  Sicily,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  our  trade,  that  Si- 
cily be  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king;  the  commons 
diSagreed  to  it  for  this  reaSon,  becauSe,  *  the  Special  men- 
tioning of  Sicily,  would  Seem  to  put  leSs  weight  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  SpaniSh  Netherlands;  the  conservation  of 
which  they  conceive  to  be  of  much  more  moment  to  his  ma- 
jefty's kingdoms,  than  that  of  Sicily.  For  though  it  may  be 
'  of  great  importance  to  our  trade,  that  Sicily  be  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  king,  yet  the  fafety  of  his  majefty's 
kingdoms  is  not  fo  immediately  endangered  thereby,  and 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  equally  in  Sifted  on.' 
The  king  agreed  with  his  parliament,  in  owning  the  great 
importance  the  conservation  of  Flanders  was  of  to  England; 
but  the  reft  of  his  anfwer,  which  Shewed  his  averfion  to  en- 
ter into  a  war  for  it's  defence,  was  fo  little  fatisSa£tory,  that 
a  motion  was  immediately  made  Sor  a  Second  addreSs  to  his 
majefty,  to  enter  into  a  ftrict  and  Speedy  alliance  with  the 
confederates;  and,  in  purfuance  of  this  motion,  the  houfe 
did  about  a  fortnight  after  (March  30)  in  a  Second  addreSs 
implore  his  majefty,  '  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  take  time- 
ly care  to  prevent  thofe  dangers  that  may  aiiSe  to  theSe  king- 
doms by  the  great  power  of  the  French  king,  and  the  pro- 
greSs  he  daily  makes  in  the  Netherlands  and  other  places ; 
and  that  he  would  not  defer  the  entering  into  Such  alliances 
as  may  obtain  thofe  ends,  promising  fully  to  aflift  his  majefty 
if  he  Should  be  engaged  in  a  war  in  purSuance  of  Such 
alliances.' 

Within  three  days  after  the  king's  anfwer  to  this  addrefs, 
April  13,  the  houfe  made  a  third  addreSs,  to  aSTure  his  ma- 
jefty, that  '  they  would  with  molt  chearful  hearts  proceed 
both  then  and  at  all  other  times,  to  furnifh  his  majefty  with 
Such  large  Supplies  upon  this  occafion  (to  preServe  the  Nether- 
lands and  check  the  growth  of  France)  as  might  enable  him, 
by  God's  affiflance,  to  maintain  the  alliances  they  had  ad 
viSed,  againft  all  oppofition  whatSoever.' 
This  addreSs  upon  the  king's  anSwer  to  it,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  fourth,  April  16,  affuring  his  majefty  of  their 
duty  and  affecf  ion  ;  and  that  he  might  not  only  depend  upon 
the  Supply  he  deSired,  but  upon  all  Such  afiiftances  as  the  pof- 
ture  of  his  affairs  Should  require:  '  in  confidence  whereof, 
Say  the  commons,  we  hope  your  majefty  will  be  encouraged 
in  the  mean  time  to  Speak  and  act  Such  things  as  your  majefty 
(hall  judge  neceSTary,  for  attaining  thofe  great  ends  we  have 
formerly  repreSenterJ  to  your  majefty.' 

TheSe  repeated  addrefles  Srom  So  loyal  a  houSe  of  common?, 
Sufficiently  Shew  how  much  the  nation  was  alarmed,  upon 
the  dangers  to  which  they  Saw  the  Netherlands  expoSed. 
The  commons  were  So  bent  upon  this  point,  as  a  matter  of 
the  laft  confeqiierice,  that  they  would  take  no  denial :  which 
made  the  court  refolve  upon  adjourning  them  for  five  weeks. 
But  wh  it  pallid  in  this  interval,  did  not  make  the  commons 
alter  their  fenuments,  or  lefs  earned:  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 
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When  they  met  again,  May  the  21ft,  they  fell  into  very 
warm  debates,  and  relolvcd  to  advance  (till  one  i'ep  farther 
in  a  matter  of  fo  great  concern;  which  was,  to  addrefs  his 
majefty  to  enter  into  a  league  offenfive  and  dt-fenfive  with  the 
States,  and  to  make  other  tit  alliances  againft  the  growth  ;i.nd 
power  of  France,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands:  and  in  this  addrefs  they  tell  his  majefty,  h(,w 
highly  fcnlible  they  are  of  the  neceffity  of  Supporting,  as  well 
as  making,  the  alliances  defirtd  in  their  former  . 
'  which  we  ftill  conceive,  Say  thty,  So  important  to  the  Safe- 
ty of  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms,  that  we  can't,  with- 
out unfaithfulneSs  to  your  majeily,  and  thofe  we  reprefent 
omit  upon  all  occafions  humbly  to  befeech  your  majefty,  as 
we  now  do,  to  enter  into  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive 
with  the  otar.es,  &c.'  And  that  no  time  might  be  loft  in  doino- 
this,  they  give  his  majeity  this  reaSon  among  others,  the 
great  danger  and  charge  which  muft  neceflaniy  fall  upon  your 
majefty's  kingdoms,  if,  through  want  of  timely  encourage- 
ment and  affiftance,  the  States,  or  any  other  confiderable  part 
of  the  confederates,  Should  make  a  peace  with  the  French 
king  (the  prevention  whereof  hitherto,  fay  they,  mult  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  Singular  effect  of  God's  goodnefs  to  us); 
which  if  it  Should  happen,  your  majefty  would  afterwards  be 
nccefliiatcd  with  fewer,  perhaps  with  no  alliances,  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  the  French  king,  which  has  fo  long  and 
So  Successfully  contended  with  So  many  and  potent  enen 
and  whillt  he  continues  his  overbalancing  greatnefs,  muft  al- 
ways be  dangerous  to  his  neighbours ;  Since  he  would  be  able 
to  opprefs  any  one  conSederate,  beSore  the  reft  could  get  to- 
gether, and  be  in  So  good  a  pofture  of  offending  him  as  they 
are  now,  being  jointly  engaged  in  a  war;  antf  if  he  Should 
be  So  SucceSsSul  as  to  make  a  peace,  or  difunite  the  prefent' 
confederation  againft  him,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  whether  it 
would  be  pofSible  ever  to  reunite  it.  At  Icaft  it  would 
work  of  fo  much  time  and  difficulty,  as  would  leave 
majefty's  kingdoms  expoScd  to  much  mifery  and  danger. 
Having  thus  difcharged  our  duty  in  laying  before  your  ma- 
jefty the  dangers  threatening  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms, 
and  the  only  remedy  we  can  think  of  for  preventii'.f  it,  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  your  people  ;  we  moft  humbly  befeech 
your  majefty  to  take  fucb  resolutions,  as  may  not  leave  it  in 
the  power  of  any  neighbouring  prince,  to  rob  your  people  of 
that  happinefs  they  enjoy  under  your  majefty's  gracious  go- 
vernment. Then  they  oblige  themSelves  not  only  by  their 
promiSes  with  great  unanimity  renewed  in  a  full  houfe,  but 
by  the  zeal  and  defires  of  thofe  they  repreSent,  and  by  the 
intereft  of  all  their  faSeties,  moSt  chearSully  to  give  his  ma- 
jefty Speedy  and  plentiful  Supplies. 

This  earneft  and  importunate  addreSs,  which  was  preferred 
May  the  26th,  exprcfied  not  only  the  SenSe  of  a  very  full 
houfe,  but  indeed  of  the  whole  nation ;  which  gave  it  So 
much  weight,  that  the  court  Saw  they  Should  be  forced  to 
comply  with  it,  unkSs  they  betook  themfejves  to  the  laft  re- 
fuge in  Such  cal'es,  and  immediately  put  an  .end  to  the  SeSSicn. 
The  parliament,  therefoie,  was  accordingly  difmiSfed,  and 
not  Suffered  to  fit  again  'till  the  end  oS  January  1677-8.  But, 
though  the  court  could  interrupt  the  Sitting  of  the  parliament 
as  they  pleafed,  it  was  not  poSSible  to  change  their  Senti- 
ments ;  and  they  no  Sooner  met  again,  but  they  rcSumed 
former  debates  with  more  earneftnefs,  if  poffible,  than  be- 
fore. For  as  that  long  interval,  in  which  they  had  not  betn 
Suffered  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interpofing  their  councils 
with  his  majefty.,  had  given  the  French  So  much  farther  lei- 
Sure  to  finifti  their  defigns  upon  the  Netherlands ;  the  nation 
was  So  much  the  more  alarmed,  and  in  a  new  addreSs  Jan. 
31,  they  '  humbly  delire  his  majefty,  with  the  higheft  zeal 
for  his  honour,  and  the  SaSety  of  his  people,  not  to  admit  of 
any  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  French  king  Shall  be  left  in 
polfeSfion  of  any  larger  dominions  and  territories,  or  of  any 
greater  power  than  what  he  retained  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty; 
lefs  than  which,  they  conceive,  can't  fecure  his  m*jefiy's 
kingdoms,  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  from  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  Said  king,  but  that  he  alone  may  be  able  to 
difturb  the  peace  thereof  whenfoever  he  is  inclined  to  attempt 
it. — And  they  Sarthei  defire,  '  that  in  all  treaties  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  that  end,  his  majefty  would  be  pf-afed  to  pro- 
vide, that  none  oS  the  parties  that  Shall  join  with  him  in 
making  war  Sor  that  purpofe,  may  lay  down  their  arms  or 
depart  from  their  alliances,  until  the  Said  king  be  reduced,  at 
leaft,  to  the  faid  treaty.' 

The  commons  had  reaSon  to  hope  for  a  compliance  with  this 
addrefs;    the   king  having  in    his   Speech    acquainted   them, 
that  he  '  had  made,   according  to  their  defire,  Such  alii: 
with  Holland,  as  were  necelfary  for  the  prefervation  oS  Flan- 
ders ;  that  Since  a  good  peace  could  not  be  had  by  fair  mrans, 
it  Should  not  be  his  Sault  if  it  were  not  obtained  by  force  of 
arms;   that  if  he  be  fupported  bv  them,   he  will  not  be  v 
'till  Chriltendom  be  reftored  to  Such  a  peace,  as  it  Shall  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  prince  alone  to  d;ltu;b. 
But,  whatever  influenced  the  councils  of  the  court,   this  ad- 
drefs met  with  no  better  reception  than  their  laft.   They  had 
been  then  told,  that  '  what  they  did  was  nn  invafion  oi 
prerogative;'  and  now  they  were  toH,    not  only  the  fame 
thin^,  but,  what  is  more  Surprizing,  that  '  the  king  hai 
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-ebuked  wan  nis  treatment  penevereu  ;  immcuiaieiy  vuicu  a 
rood  fupply,  and  upon  March  14th  refolved  to  addrefs  his 
najefty,  '  That  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fuhjects,  and  en- 
:oura"e  the  confederates,  he  would  be  pleafcd  immediately  to 


afked  the  advice  of  both  houfes,  can't  act  upon  any  that  does 
hot  come  jointly  from  both.'  The  commons,  however,  not 
rebuked  with  his  treatment,  perfevered  ;  immediately  voted  a 
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proclaim  and  enter  into  an  actual  war  againft  the  French  king, 
promifing  conftantly  to  ftand  by  and   aflift  his  majefty  with 
plentiful  (upplies :'  to  which  addrefs  they  defired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords;  but,  before  it  could  be  entirely  obtained, 
they  were  adjourned  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  from  thence 
to  the  29th  ;  when  the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  them  in  the 
king's  name,  '  That  the  States,  whom  he  had  long  found 
weary  of  the  war,'  (and,  indeed,  had  made  fo,  for  they  were 
quite  difcouraged  from  expecting  help  from  England,  when 
they  faw  the  zeal  and    fpirit  of  the  nation  entirely  defeated 
and  eluded  by  the  court)   '  were  making  hafte  to  get  out  of 
it,  and  were  entered  upon  confiderations  of  accepting  fuch  a 
peace  as  France  had  thought  fit  to  offer,  though  it  be  without 
his  majefty's  confent  or  privity;   a  peace  as  ill  for  themfelves 
and   the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  as  their  enemies  could   wifh.' 
And  in  this  difficult  conjuncture  the  king  defires  their  advice 
(when  it  is  too  iate)  and  refolves  to  purfue  it  now;  though 
theii  giving  it  before  in  time,   when  it  would  have  been  of  the 
greateft  confequence,  was  made  a  high  crime.     It  is  not  my 
bufinefs  to  expofe  the  infincerity  of  the  court  in  this  whole  af- 
fair:  they  who  would   fee  this,  need  only  read  Sir  William 
Temple's  Letters  and  Memoirs;   a  perfon  of  undoubted    re- 
putation and  authority,  and  who  was  in  thofe  times  his  ma- 
jefty's ambafiador  in  the  Low  Countries. 
But  I  cannot  but  obferve  from  thefe  words,  what  a  character 
the  king  gives  of  that  peace  that  was  a  little  after  concluded 
at  Nimeugen  ;  and  what  made  that  peace  fo  ill  a  one,  was 
the  leaving  fo  much  of  Flanders  in  the  poflefTion  of  France, 
and  the  remainder  fo  much  expofed  by  a  weak  and  infecure 
barrier. 

But  to  p:oceed:  the  commons,  who  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  if  the  court  were  fincere,   things  might  be  yet  retrieved, 
came,   May  4,  to  two  refolutions,  which  they  laid  before  the 
king,  without  flaying  to  put  them  into  the  ufual  form  of  ad- 
drels,  by  reafon  of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  and  the  exi- 
gency of  the  time.     In  the  firft,  they   'declared  the  league 
made   with  the  States  to  procure  a  peace  between  the   two 
crowns  upon  certain  terms  therein  fpecified,  not   to  be  pur 
fuant  to  their  addrefles,  nor  conflftent  with   the  good    and 
fafety  of  the  kingdom:'  and  yet  by  thefe  terms  (h..d  France 
been  obliged  to  accept  them)  Tournay,  Conde,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, were  to  be  reftored,  together  with  the  dukedom  of 
Lorrain.      The  other  ref-  lution  was,  to  defire  his  majefty 
*  forthwith  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  for  the  vigorous 
carrying  on  of  the  prefent  war;  and,  particularly,  that  effec- 
tual endeavours  might  be  ufed  for  continuing  the  States  in  the 
confederacy  ;  and  that  no  peace  might  be  made  with  France, 
without  general   confent  firft  had.'     And,  upon  the  king's 
refufing  to  give  any  anfwer  till  he  had  the  concurrent  advice 
of  both  houfes,  they  immediately  refolved  to  addrefs  his  ma- 
jelly  to  give  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs,  and  to  re- 
move thofe  counfellors  who  advifcd  the  anfwers  to  their  for- 
mer  addrefles   of  the  26th  of  May  and  3  r  (t  of  January,  or 
cither  of  them;  '  by  which  anfwers,  they  fay,   his  majefty's 
good  fubjects  had  been  infinitely  difcouraged,  and  the  ftate  of 
his  affairs  reduced   to  a   moft  deplorable  condition  :'    they 
mean  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  the  great 
jealoufy  and  uneafinefs  that  gave  the  nation.    And,   notwith- 
ftanding  the  king  told  them  May  23,  that  things  were  driving 
violently  on  towards  a  peace,  yet  frill,  to  prevent  fo  much  of 
Flanders  remaining  in  the  hands  of  France,  they  refolved,  if 
his  majefty  would  then  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  French 
king,   they  were,  and  always  would  be,   ready  to  affift  him. 
But  thefe  and  all  the  other  efforts  the  commons  could  make, 
could  not  force  the  court  into  right  meafures,  or  prevent  an 
ill  peace;  and  ferved  only  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  poftrrity, 
from  having  any  hand  in  it;  and  this  I  prefume  it  will  be 
allowed  they  have  done. 

It  is  impofiible  to  read  this  fhort  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons,  and  not  obferve  of  how  very  great  importance 
they  thought  the  faving  of  Flanders  was,  to  the  fafety  and 
fecurity  of  this  nation.  This  was  fo  plainly  the  known  and 
certain  intereft  of  England,  that  all  the  arts  the  court  could 
ufe,  could  not  divert  them  from  purfuing  this  point.  This 
was  the  firft  parliament  that  was  chofen  after  the  Reftoration, 
which  continued  fitting  above  17  years;  and  cannot  be  fuf- 
pected  either  of  not  having  a  true  regard  for  the  prerogative, 
or  a  due  deference  for  the  fentiments  of  the  court.  But  the 
intereft  and  fifety  of  their  country  was  (0  much  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  Flanders,  that  this  confideration  car- 
ried them  into  thefe  meafures  in  oppofition  to  the  miniftry, 
in  which  they  fteadily  and  unalterably  pcrlevered  ;  and  the 
nation  was  entirely  with  them;  the  point  they  prcfied  againft 
the  court,  having  apparently  no  other  foundation,  than  their 
hearty  zeal  and  concern  for  it's  true  intereft.  And  the  king 
himfelf  thought  fit,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  exprefs  at  leaft 
the  fame  concern  they  did,  and  to  concur  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments ;  as  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  them  not  long  after,  in 
V  O  L.  II. 
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which  he  opens  his  heart  freely  to  them,  and  tells  them  he 
was,  '  refolved  to  fave  Flanders,  either  by  a  war  or  a  peace 
as  the  greateft  foreign  Interest  of  this  nation.' 
The  nature  and  importance  of"  a  good  barrier  to  the  Nether- 
lands,  will  be  heft  judged  of  from  the  barrier  treaty  itfelf,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  fhould  by  no  means  lofe  fight. 

The  Barrier  Treaty  between  her  majefty  queen  Anne 
and  the  States-Genera!. 

Her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  having  corifidere'd 
how  much  it  concerns  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  their  kingdoms 
and  ftatef,  and  the  public  tranquillity,  to  maintain  and  to  fe- 
cure  on  one  fide  the  fucceffion  to  the  CROWN  of  Great- 
Blitain,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  faid  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  fhould  have  a  ftron^  and 
sufficient  barrier  *  againft  France  and  others," who 
would  furprize  or  attack  them:  and  her  majefty  and  the  faid 
States-General,  apprehending,  vvithjuft  reafon,  the  troubles 
arid  mifchiers  which  might  happen,  with  refpect  to  this  fuc- 
ceffion, if  at  any  time  there  fhould  be  any  perfbn  or  any 
power  who  fhould  call  it  inqueftion;  and,  if  the  countries 
and  ftates  of  the  faid  lords  the  States-General,  were  not  re- 
cured  by  luch  a  barrier :  f  for  thefe  faid  reafons,  her  majefty  the 
queen  of  Great-Britain,  though  in  the  vigour  of  her  aye  and 
enjoying  perfect  health  (which  God  preferve  to  her  many 

*  [Againft  France  and  others,]  Thefe  words  [and  others] 
ought  not,  it  was  faid,  by  thofe  who  did  not  i:ke  it,  to  have 
been  added  in  the  treaty,  the  defign  of  the  treaty  being  to 
fecuie  the  barrier  of  the  States  againft  France  on;y.  ')  hat 
the  firft  and  chief  defign  of  a  treaty  for  the  Darner,  was 
to  fecure  it  againft  France,  I  readily  allow  becaufe  the 
firft  and  chief  danger  is  from  thence;  but  if  it  is  the  in- 
tereft of  England  that  it  fhould  be  Secured  at  all,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  inereil  of  England  that  it  fhould  be  fecured 
againll  others  as  well  as  France.  It  the  harrier  be  loft  for 
want  of  fuch  fecurity,  whoever  the  invaders  be,  England 
as  well  as  Holla. .d  lofes  the  protection  it  gives  them  againft 
France;  and  tnere.'ore  it  is  our  inteieft,  as  well  as  theirs, 
tha.  it  fhou'd  be  fecured  on  ah  fides,  and  expofed  to  the 
leaft  danger  poffible. 

And.  fince  .he  Sates  oblige  themfelves  to  affift  in  maintain- 
ing the  Prouftant  fLcccflbn,  not  only  againft  Prance    but 
againft  all  others  that  fliall  attempt  to  d  fturb  ir;  tnere  is 
the  fame  reafon  belrtajefty  mould  give  as  full  a 'guaranty 
to  the  Sta.es,  for  fecu.ing  their  barrier  againft  all  that  lhail 
attack  it.  The  intereft  o;  both  is  reciprocal,  and  therefore 
the  engagement  ought  to  be  fo  too.  Nor  can  any  inconve- 
nience anfe,  from  making  the  guaranty  general  againft  all 
invaders ;  becaufe  the  obligations  of  mutual  affiflance,  can- 
not by  this  treaty  take  place  on  any  other  occalion  but  then 
only,  when  her  majelty  or  the  States  (ha.l  be  attacked  on 
account  of  the  fucceffion  or  barrier.     And  therefore  if  the 
barrier  he  not  attacked,  though  the  States  be  invaded  many 
other  part,  her  majefty  is  not  engaged  hereby,  it  will  be  pre- 
tended, perhaps,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any 
danger  from  any  power  bciides  France:  but  firft,  that  is  not 
true;  for  France,  by  her  intrigues,  has  former  y  en   a°ed 
fome  princes  of  the  empire  in  a  war  againft  .he  Dutch   and 
may  do  fo  again.     But  if  it  were  true  that  nothing  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  anv  other  power  than  France    it  is 
neceflary  the  treaty  ihould  be  made  general,  if  it  were  only 
to  guard  againft  the  mean  and  pitiful  evafions  that  crown  is 
always  ready  to  make  ufe  of  to  carry  on  her  ambitious  e'e- 
figns.  Of  which  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  give  one  memorable 
inftance,  which  is  to  the  prefenrpurpofe.  Jn  the  year  i7oi 
when  the  French  forces  had  (eized  the  whole  Spaniih  Low- 
Countries,  and  had  by  fines  and  forts  entirely  cooped  up 
the  States  on  that  fide;  not  content  with  tins,  to  cut  off" the 
States  from  all  communication  with  the  empire,  -ranee  lent 
in  concert  with  the  eleftor  of  Cologn,  a  great  body  of  troops' 
into  molt  of  the  ftrong  towns  belonging  to  tha:  elector,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  declared  they  would  obferve  the  peace 
and  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  therefoie  -hefe  troops   were 
called  auxiliary  troops  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy.     Where 
now  is  the  difference  whether  the  king  of  France  attack  the 
Dutch  in  his  own  name,  or  whether  his  troops  do  it  under 
the  name  of  any  body  ell'e  ?  The  troops  are  the  fame,  and 
the  danger  all  one.   If  this  treaty  therefore  were  not  made 
general  againft  all  invaders,  fuch  an  evafion  might  defeat 
the  intention  of  it  even  againft  France  itfelf.     Thus  much 
for  the  reafon  of  this  addition ;  and  that  the  reader  may  be 
further  fatisfied,  he  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  1  6th  ar- 
ticle, by  which  the  defence  of  the  fucceffion  and  the  barrier 
is  left  general  and  unlimited. 
f  The  reafon  why  thefe  words  [and  the  abovefaid  queen,  &c. 
duly  relicfting  upon  the  advantage  which  France  has  always 
made  ufe  of,  &c.  for  want  of  neceflary  and  reafonable  pre- 
liminaries being  well  eftablifhed  among  the  allies]  were 
left  out  in  the  treaty,  will  appear  by  obferving,  that   the 
counter-project  then  made  was  formed  before  the  prelimi- 
nary treaty  in  1709,  whereas  this  of  the  barrier  was  not 
made  'till  after  it;  and  therefore  this  claofe  was  properly 
left  out,  the  intention  of  it  having  been  fully  anfweied  and 
complied   within   the   preliminary   treaty/ figned  by   the 
Queen,  the  Emperor,  and  the  States. 
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years),  out  of  her  ufual  prudence  and  piety,  has  thought  fit 
to  enter,  with  the  lords  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, into  a  particular  alliance  and  confederacy;  the  prin- 
cipal end  and  only  aim  of  which,  fhall  be  the  public  quiet  and 
tranquillity  j  and  to  prevent,  by  meafures  taken  in  time,  all 
the  events  which  might  one  day  excite  new  wars.  With 
this  view  it  is,  that  her  Britifh  majefty  has  given  her  full 
power,  for  agreeing  upon  certain  articles  of  a  treaty,  additi- 
onal to  the  treaties  and  alliances  that  fhe  already  has  with  the 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  her  am- 
bafTador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  Charles  vifcount 
Tbwnfhend,  baron  of  Lynn  Regis,  privy  counfellor  of  her 
Britifh  majefty,  captain  of  her  faid  majefty's  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  her  lieutenant  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  :  and  the 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  the 
Sieurs  John  de  Welderen,  lord  of  Valbrugh,  great  bailiff-  of 
the  Lower  Retuwe,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
of  Guelder;  Frederic  baron  of  Reede,  lordofLier,  St.  An- 
thony and  Tirfec,  of  the  order  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
of  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland;  Anthony  Heinfius,  coun- 
fellor penfionary  of  the  province  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friez- 
land, keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  fiefs 
of  the  fame  province;  Cornelius  Van  Gheet,  lord  of  Span- 
brock,  Bulokeftein,  &c.  Gideon  Hocuft,  canon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Utrecht,  and  counfellor  elect  in  the  ftates  of 
the  province  of  Utrecht;  HeiTel  Van  Sminia,  fecretary  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  of  the  province  of  Friezland;  Erneft 
Itterfum,  lord  of  Ofterhof,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the 
province  of  Overyftel ;  and  Wicher  Wichers,  fenator  of  the 
city  of  Groninguen ;  all  deputies  to  the  aflembly  of  the  faid 
lord  the  States-General,  on  the  part  refpectively,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Guelder,  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friezland,  Overyftel,  and  of  Groninguen  and  Om- 
melands;  who,  by  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles. 

Article  I. 
The  treaties  of  peace,  friendfhip,  alliance,  and  confederacy, 
between  her  Britifh  majefty  and  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  fhall  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  and  fhall  remain  in  their  former  force  and  vi- 
gour, as  if  they  were  inferted  in  it  word  for  word. 

Article  II. 
The  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  having  been  fettled 
by  an  act  of  parliament  pafled  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majefty  king  William  III.  the  title  of  which  is,  An 
act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  fecuring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubject :  and  lately,  in  the  fixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  prefent  majefty,  this  fucceflion  hav- 
ing been  again  eftablifhed  and  confirmed  by  another  act  made 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  her  majefty's  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
in  the  line  of  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  in  the 
perfon  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  of  her  heirs,  fucceflbrs, 
and  defcendants,  male  and  female,  already  born  or  to  be  born. 
And,  though  no  power  has  any  right  to  oppofe  the  laws 
made  upon  this  fubject  by  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  if  it  fhould  happen  neverthelefs,  that  under  any 
pretence,  or  by  any  caufe  whatever,  any  perfon,  or  any 
power  or  ftate  fhould  pretend  to  difpute  the  eftablifhment 
which  the  parliament  has  made  of  the  faid  fucceflion  in  the 
moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  oppofe  the  faid  fucceflion, 
to  aid  or  favour  thofe  who  fhall  oppofe  it,  whether  dire&ly  or 
indirectly,  by  open  war,  or  by  fomenting  feditions  and  con- 
fpiracies  againft  her  or  him  to  whom  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall  defcend  according  to  the  ads  aforefaid  ;  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  engage  and  promife 
to  aflift  and  maintain,  in  the  faid  fucceflion,  her  or  him  to 
whom  it  fhall  belong  by  virtue  of  the  faid  acts  of  parliament, 
to  aid  them  in  taking  pofTeflion,  if  they  be  not  then  in  pof- 
feflion,  and  to  oppofe  thofe  who  would  difturb  them  in  the 
taking  fuch  pofTeflion  of  the  faid  fucceflion. 

Article  III. 
Her  faid  majefty  and  the  States-General,  in  confequence  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  em- 
peror, the  late  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords  the 
States-General,  the  7th  of  September  1701,  fhall  employ  all 
their  forces  to  recover  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries. 

Article    IV. 
And  further,  they  fhall  endeavour  to  conquer  as  many  other 
towns  and  forts  as  they  can,  in  order  to  their  being  a  barrier 
and  fecurity  to  the  faid  lords  the  States. 

Article  V. 
And  whereas,  according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  faid  alli- 
ance it  is  to  be  agreed  amongft  other  matters,  how  and  in 
what  manner  the  States  fhall  be  fecured  by  means  of  this  bar- 
rier the  queen  of  Great-Britain  fhall  ufe  her  endeavours  to 
procure,  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  may  be  agreed,  that 
all  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries,  and  what  el fe  fhall  be  found 
neceffary,  whether  of  conquered  or  unconqucrcd  places, 
fhall  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  the  States. 

Article   VI. 
That  to  this  end  their  high-mightineffes  fhall  have  the  liberty 


to  put  and  keep  garrifon,  to  change,  augment,  and  diminifh 
it  as  they  fhall  judge  proper,  in  the  places  following  :  namely, 
Newport,  Furnes,  with  the  fort  of  Knocke,  Ypres,  Me- 
nin,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Lifle,  Tournay  and  it's  citadel, 
Condc,  Valenciennes,  and  the  places  which  fhall  from  hence- 
forward be  conquered  from  France.  Maubeuge,  Charleroy, 
Namur  and  it's  citadel,  Liere,  Hali  to  fortify,  the  ports 
ofPerli,  Philippe,  Damme,  the  caflle  of  Gand,  and  Den- 
dermonde;  the  fort  of  St.  Donas  being  joined  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Sluice,  and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  it, 
fhall  remain  and  be  yielded  in  property  to  the  States.  The  fort 
of  Rodenhuyfen  on  this  fide  Gand  flia.il  be  demolifhed. 

Article    VH. 
The  faid  States  Generals  may,  in  cafe  of  an  apparent  attack, 
or  war,  put  as  many  troops  as  they  fhall  think  neeefldry  in 
all  the  towns,  places,  and  forts,  in  the  Spanifh  Low-Coun- 
tries, where  the  reafon  of  war  fhall  require  it. 

Article  VIII. 
They  may  likewife  fend  into  the  towns,  forts  and  places, 
where  they  fhall  have  their  garrifons,  without  any  hinder- 
ance,  and  without  paying  any  duties ;  provifions,  ammuni- 
tions, arms  and  artillery,  materials  for  the  fortifications.,  and 
all  that  fhall  be  found  convenient  and  necefiary  for  the  faid 
garrifons  and  fortifications. 

Article  IX. 
The  faid  States-General  fhall  alfo  have  liberty  to  appoint  in  the 
towns,  forts,  and  places  of  their  barrier,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  fixth  article,  where  they  fhall  have  their  garrifons, 
fuch  governors  and  commandants,  majors  and  other  officers 
as  they  fhall  think  proper;  who  fhall  not  be  fubject  to  any 
other  orders,  whatfoever  they  may  be,  or  from  whomfoever 
they  may  come,  relating  to  the  fecurity  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  faid  places,  but  only  to  thofe  of  their  high- 
mightinefTes  (exclulively  of  all  others) ;  ftill  preferving  the 
rights  and  privileges,  as  well  ecclehaftical  as  political,  of 
king  Charles  the  Hid. 

Article  X. 
That  befides,  the  faid  States  fhall  have  liberty  to  fortify  the 
faid  towns,  places,  and  forts  which  belong  to  them,  and  repair 
the  fortifications  of  them,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fnall  judge 
neceffary,  and  further  to  do  whatever  fhail  be  ufeful  for  their 
defence. 

Article  XL 
It  is  agreed,  That  the  States- General  fhall  have  all  the  revenues 
of  the  towns,  places,  jurifdictions,  and  their  dependencies, 
which  they  fhall  have  for  their  barrier  from  France,  which 
were  not  in  the  pofTeflions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  lid;  and  befides, 
a  million  of  livres  fhall  be  fettled  for  the  payment  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  every  three  months,  out  of  the  clearift 
revenues  of  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries,  which  the  faid  king 
was  then  in  pofTeflion  of;  both  which  are  for  maintaining  the 
garrifons  of  the  States,  and  for  fupplying  the  fortifications,  as 
alfo  the  magazines,  and  other  necefiary  expences,  in  the 
towns  and  places  above-mentioned.  And  that  the  faid  reve- 
nues may  be  fufficient  to  fupport  ihefe  expences,  endeavours 
fhall  be  ufed  for  enlarging  the  dependencies  and  jurifdictions 
aforefaid,  as  much  as  poflible;  and  particularly  for  including 
with  the  jurifdictions  of  Ypres,  that  of  Caflel,  and  the  foreft 
of  NiefTe;  and  with  the  jurifdidlion  of  Lifle,  the  jurifdiction 
of  Douay,  both  having  been  joined  before  the  prefent  war. 

Article    XII. 

That  no  town,  fort,  place,  or  country  of  the  Spanifh  Low- 
Countries,  fhall  be  granted,  transferred,  or  given,  or  defcend 
to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of  France, 
neither  by  virtue  of  any  gift,  fale,  exchange,  marriage,  agree- 
ment, inheritance,  fucceflion  by  will,  or  through  want  of 
will,  from  no  title  whatfoever,  nor  in  any  other  manner  what- 
ever, nor  be  put  into  the  power  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
moft  Chriftian  king,  or  any  of  the  line  of  France. 

Article  XIII. 
And  whereas  the  faid  States-General,  in  confequence  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  faid  alliance,  are  to  make  a  convention  or 
treaty  with  king  Charles  the  Hid,  for  putting  the  States  in  a 
condition  of  fafety,  by  means  of  the  faid  barrier,  the  queen 
of  Great-Britain  will  do  what  depends  upon  her,  that  all  the 
foregoing  particulars,  rela;ing  to  the  barrier  of  the  States, 
may  be  inferted  in  the  aforefaid  treaty  or  convention;  anJ 
that  her  faid  majefty  will  continue  her  good  offices,  'till  the 
above-mentioned  convention  between  the  States  and  the  faid 
king  Charles  the  If  Id,  be  concluded,  agreeable  to  what  is 
before-mentioned,  and  that  her  majelty  will  be  guarantee  of 
the  faid  tieaty  or  convention. 

Article  XI V. 
And,  that  the  faid  States  may  enjoy  from  hence  forward,  as 
much  as  poflible,  a  barrier  for  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries, 
they  fhall  be  permitted  to  put  their  garrifons  in  the  towns  al- 
ready taken,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  fo,  before  the  peace 
be  concluded  and  ratified.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  faid 
king  Chailes  the  Hid,  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  pof- 
feflion  of  the  laid  Spanifh  Low-Coumrks,  neither  entirely 
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nor  in  part;  and  during  that  time  the  queen  fhall  a  flirt  their 
bigh-mightinefles  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues',  and  to  rind  the  million  of  livres  a  year  above- 
mentioned. 

Article  XV. 
And  whereas  their  high- mightkieffes  have  ftipulated  by  the 
treatv  of  Munfter,  in  the  fourteenth  article,  That  the  river 
Schelde,  as  alfo  the  canal  of  Sas,  Swyn,  and  other  mouths 
of  the  lea  bordering  thereupon,  fhould  be  kept  lhut  on  the 
fide  of  the  States. 

And  in  the  fifteenth  article,  That  the  (hips  and  commodities 
going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  harbours  of  Flanders,  fhail  be 
and  remain  charged  with  all  fuch  impofts  and  other  duties,  as 
are  raifed  upon  commodities  going  and  coming  along  the 
Schelde,  and  the  other  canals  above-mentioned  : 
Thequeen  of  Great-Britain  promifes  and  engages,  That  their 
high-mightinefles  fliall  never  be  difturbed  in  their  right  and 
pofidlion,  in  that  refpecl,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ;  as 
alfo  that  the  commerce  fhall  not,  in  prejudice  of  the  faid 
treatv,  be  made  more  eafy  by  the  fea  ports,  than  by  the  ri- 
vers, canals,  and  mouth  of  the  fea,  on  the  rides  of  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  neither  directly  or  indirectly : 
And  whereas  by  the  1 6th  and  17th  articles  of  the  lame  treaty 
of  Munfter,  his  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  is  obliged  to  treat 
the  fubjects  of  their  high-mightinefles  as  favourably  as  the  fub- 
jects  of  Great  Britain  .»nd  the  Hanfe-Towns,  who  were  then 
the  people  the  molt  favourably  treated;  her  Britannic  ma 
jefiy  and  their  high  mighcinefles  promife  likewife,  to  take  care 
that  the  fubje&s  of  (-ireat-Britain,  and  of  their  high  mighti- 
Deifes,  fhall  b--  seated  in  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries,  as  well 
as  in  all  Spain,  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  belonging  to  it, 
equally,  and  as  well  the  one  as  the  other,  as  favourably  as  the 
people  the  moft  favoured. 

Article  XVI. 
The  faid  Queen  and  States- General  oblige  themfelves  to  fur- 
nifh,  by  fea  and  land,  the  fuccours  and  aflift  -  nee  neceflary  to 
maintain,  by  force,  her  faid  majefty  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of 
her  kingdoms,  and  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover  in  the 
faid  fucceflion,  in  the  manner  it  is  fettled  by  the  acts  of  par- 
liament before-mentioned.  <i.id  to  ma,ntain  the  faid  States- 
General  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  faid  barrier. 

Article  XVII. 
After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  a  particular  convention 
fhall  be  made  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  faid  queen,  and 
the  faid  lord  the  States-General,  will  engage  themfelves  to 
furnifh  the  fuccours  which  fhall  be  thought  neceflary,  as  well 
by  lea  as  by  land. 

Article  XVIIT. 
If  her  Britifh  majefty,  or  the  Stated-General  of  the  United 
Province1;,  be  attacked  by  any  body  whatfoever,  by  reafon  of 
this  convention,  they  fhall  mutually  aflift  one  another  Jvith 
all  their  forces,  and  become  guarantees  of  the  execution  of 
the  faid  convention. 

Article  XIX. 
There  fhall  be  invited  and  admitted  into  the  prefent  treaty, 
as  foon  as  poflible,  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  ftates  who  fhall 
be  willing  to  enter  into  the  fame  ;  particularly  his  Imperial 
majefty,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Pruffia,  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  And  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  each  of  them  in  particular,  fnall 
be  permitted  to  require  and  invite  thofe  whom  they  fhall  think 
fit  to  require  and  invite  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  to  be 
guarantees  of  it's  execution. 

Article  XX. 
And,  as  time  has  fhewn  the  omiffion  which  was  made  in  the 
treaty  rigned  at  Ryfwick  in  the  year  1697,  between  England 
and  France,  in  refpect  of  the  right  of  the  fucceflion  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  perfon  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain 
now  reigning,  and  that,  for  want  of  having  fettled  in  that 
treaty  this  indifputable  right  of  her  majefty,  France  refufed 
to  acknowledge  her  for  queen  of  Great- Britain,  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king  William  the  Third,  of  glorious  me- 
mory :  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  do  agree  and 
engage  themfelves  likewife,  not  to  enter  into  any  negociation 
or  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before  the  title  of  her  majefty 
to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain,  as  alfo  the  right  of  fucceflion 
of  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  aforefaid  crown, 
in  the  manner  it  is  fettled  and  eftablifhed  by  the  before-men- 
tioned acts  of  parliament,  be  fully  acknowledged  as  a  pre- 
liminary by  France,  and  that  France  has  promifed,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  remove  out  of  it's  dominions  the  perfon  who 
pretends  to  be  king  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  no  negocia- 
tion nor  formal  difcuffion  of  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
peace  fnall  be  entered  into,  but  jointly,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  faid  queen,  or  with  her  minifters. 

Article  XXI. 
Her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  lords  the  States-Genera!  of  the 
United  Provinces,  fhall  ratify  and  confirm  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  prefent  treaty,  within  the  fpace  of  four  weeks,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  figning.  In  teftimony  whereof, 
the  under- written  anibaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  deputies  of  the  loids  the 


States-Genera',    have  rigned  this] prefent  treaty,  and  havt 

affixed  their  feals  thereunto. 

At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  year  1709. 

(L.  SO  Townfhend.    (L.  S)    I.  V.  Welderen, 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  VanReede, 
(L.  S.)  A.  Heinfius, 
(L.  S.)  G.  Hocuft, 
(L.  S.)  H.  Smir.ia, 
(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Itterfum, 
(L.  S.j  W.  Wichers. 

The  feparate  article. 

As  in  the  preliminary  articles  rigned  here  at  the  Hague  the 
28th  of  May,  1709,  by  the  plenipotentiares  of  his  Imperial 
majefty,  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-  Britain,  and  of 
the  lords  the  States-  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  it  is 
ftipulated,  amongft  other  things,  that  the  lords  the  States- 
General  fliall  have,  with  intire  property  and  fovereignty,  the 
Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder,  according  to  the  52d  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  of  the  year  1648;  as  alfo  that  the 
garrifons  which  are  or  hereafter  fhall  ije  on  the  part  of  the 
lords  the  States-General  in  the  town  of  hliiy,  the  citadel  of 
Liege,  and  in  the  town  of  Bonne,  fhall  remain  there  'till  it 
fliall  be  otherwife  agreed  upon  with  his  Imperial  majefty  and 
the  empire.  And  as  the  barrier  which  is  this  day  agreed  upon 
in  the  principal  treaty,  for  the  mutual  guaranty  between 
her  Britifh  majefty  and  the  lords  the  States-Geneial,  cannot 
give  to  the  United  Provinces  the  fafety  for  which  it  is  efta- 
blifhed, unlefs  it  be  well  fecured  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  communication  of  it  be  well  joined  together; 
for  which  the  Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder,  and  the  garrifons 
in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  Huy,  and  Bonne,  are  abfolutely 
neceflary :  experience  having  thrice  fhewn,  that  France 
having  a  derign  to  attack  the  United  Provinces,  has  made  ufe 
of  the  places  above-mentioned,  in  order  to  come  at  them, 
and  to  penetrate  into  the  faid  provinces.  That  further,  in 
refpect  to  the  equivalent  for  which  the  Upper  Quarter  of 
Guelder  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  United  Provinces,  according 
to  the  52d  article  of  the  treaiy  of  Munfter  above-mentioned, 
his  majefty  king  Charles  III.  will  be  much  more  gratified 
and  advantaged  in  other  places,  than  that  equivalent  can 
avail.  So  that,  to  the  end  the  lords  the  States-G  -neral  may 
have  the  Upp"r  Quarter  of  Guelder,  with  intire  property  and 
fovereignty,  and  that  the  faid  Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder  may 
be  yielded  in  rb is  manner  to  the  faid  lords  the  States  General, 
in  the  convention  or  the  treaty  that  they  are  to  make  with 
his  majefty  king  Charles  III.  according  to  the  13th  aiticle 
of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day;  as  aifo  that  their  garrifons 
in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  in  that  of  Hjy,  and  in  Bonne,  may 
remain  there,  until  it  be  otherwife  agreed  upon  with  his  Im- 
perial majefty  and  the  empire.  Her  majefty  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  engages  herfelf,  and  promifes  by  this  feparate 
article,  which  fhall  have  the  fame  force  as  if  it  was  infer  ted 
in  the  principal  treaty,  to  make  the  fame  efforts  for  all  this 
as  flie  has  engaged  herfelf  to  make,  for  their  obtaining  the 
barrier  in  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries.  In  teftimony  whereof, 
the  under  written  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  deputies  of  the  lords  the 
States- General,  have  rigned  the  prefent  feparate  article,  and 
have  affixed  their  feals  thereunto. 
At  the  Hague  the  29th  of  October,   1709. 

(L,  S.)  Townfhend.    (L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderen, 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  VanReede, 
(L.  S.)  A.  Heinfius, 
(L.S.)G.  Hocuft, 
(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia, 
(L.  S.)E.  V.  Itterfum, 
(L.  S.)  W.  Wichers. 

The  fecond  feparate  article. 
As  the  lords  the  States  General  have  reprefented,  that  in 
Flanders  the  limits  between  Spanifh  Flanders  and  that  of  the 
States,  are  fettled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  States  is  extremely  narrow  there ;  fo  that,  in  fome 
places,  the  territory  of  Spanifh  Flanders  extends  itfelf  to  the 
fortifications,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  places,  towns, 
and  forts  of  the  States,  which  occafions  many  inconveniencies, 
as  has  been  feen  by  an  example  a  little  before  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  war,  when  a  fort  was  defigned  to  have  been 
built  under  the  cannon  of  the  Sas  Van  Gand,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  upon  the  territory  of  Spain.  A."d  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  avoiding  thefe  and  other  forts  of  inconveniencies, 
that  the  land  of  the  States  upon  the  confines  of  Flanders  fhould 
be  enlarged,  and  that  the  places,  town?,  and  forts  fhould, 
by  that  means,  be  better  covered  ;  her  Britifh  majeity  en- 
tering into  the  juft  motives  of  the  frid  lords  the  States  Gene- 
ral in  this  refpect,  promifes  and  engages  herfelf,  bv  this  fepa- 
rate article,  that,  in  the  convention  that  the  faid  lords  the 
States-General  are  to  make  with  his  majefty  king  Charles  III. 
fhe  will  fo  aflift  them  as  that  it  may  be  agreed,  that,  by  the 
ceffion  to  the  faid  lords  the  States-General  of  the  property  ofan 
extent  of  land  neceflary  to  obviate  fuch -like  arid  other  inconve- 
niencies, their  limits  in  Flanders  fhall  be  enlarged  more  conve- 
niently for  their  fecurity,  and  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Flanders  re- 
moved 
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sttoved  Farther  From  their  towns,  places,  and  forts,  to  the  end 
that  thefe  may  not  be  To  expofed  any  more.  In  teftimony  where- 
bf,che  under-written  ambalTador  extraordinary, and  plenipoten- 
tiary ot'herBritifhmajeity,  and  deputies  of  the  lords  the  States- 
General,  have  figned  the  prefent  feparate  article,  and  have 
affixed  their  feals  thereunto.  At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of 
October,   1709. 

(L.  S.)  Townfhend.      (L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede, 
(L.S.)  A.  Heiniius, 
(L.  S.)  G.  Hocuft, 
(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia, 
(L.S.J  E.   V.   Itterfum. 

Remarks,  on  this  article  of  Netherlands,  fince  the  laft 
War,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

In  the  late  war  from  1740  to  1748,  the  Dutch  loft  their 
chief  barrier  ;  and  although  the  States-General  remained 
neuter,  and  looked  on  with  indifference,  while  an  unnatural 
rebellion  was  carried  on  in  this  kingdom  in  favour  of  a  popifh 
pretender  to  the  Britith  crown  ;  yet  when  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  was  concluded,  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  ca- 
pital conqueft  of  Cape  Breton  made  that  war  from  France, 
to  the  end  that  the  States  General  of  the  Uni  ed  Provinces, 
might  be  put  again  in  full  and  peaceable  poffeifion,  fuch  as 
they  enjoyed  before  that  war,  of  the  towns  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  Maeftricht,  and  of  all  they  poflcfi'ed  before  the 
war  in  Dutch  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  elfewhere. 
And  the  towns  and  places  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  which  belonged  to  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  wherein  their  High  Mightineffes  have 
the  right  of  garrifon,  were  evacuated  by  France  to  the 
troops  of  the  republic  at  the  fame  time.  V  Ith  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  made  in  the  year  1748. — 
Thus  Great-Britain  expended  threescore  millions  of 
money,  and  thereby  run  thirty  millions  more  in  debt 
during  that  war,  and  entailed  proportionable  taxes  upon 
her  trade  in  general,  without  receiving  any  advantage  by 
that  war,  not  fo  much  as  fecuring  to  herfelf  the  right  of 
navigation  to  and  from  her  own  colonies,  without 
being  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  fecuring  her 
right  to  the  logwood,  which  were  the  points  for  which 
we  entered  into  that  war  with  Spain. — in  this  manner  have 
thefe  kingdoms  increafed  their  public  debts  and  taxes, 
and  made  themfelves  tributaries  to  foreign  credi- 
tors ! 

In  the  laft  war  likewife,  the  Dutch  acled  a  part  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  enemies,  by  carrying  on  and  protecting  their 
trade  for  them,  while  they  did  ail  the  injury  they  well  could 
to  that  of  Great-Britain  during  that  war  :  fo  that  during  the 
two  laft  great  wars,  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  alliance 
of  the  Dutch,  while  they  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of 
'a  neutrality ;  and  we  have  trebled  our  national  debts  and 
Taxes  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  have  thereby  reduced 
our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  almoft  to  a  ftate  of  ruin 
and  deftruction,  unlefs  we  preferve  them  by  means  of  the 
laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  and  now  in  time  of 
peace,  reduce  thofe  immense  taxes  with  which  the  nation 
is  loaded,  If  this  eflential  point  is  not  accomplifhed,  and 
that  too  without  delay,  our  Enclish  commodities  will 
continue  fo  excessively  dear,  that  foreigners  will  not  be 
able  to  purchafe  them,  while  thofe  of  France  will  be  ex- 
cessively cheap,  in  comparifon  thereto,  that  thofe  of  the 
latter  will  find  their  way  into  every  nation  in  the  world,  and 
ours  continue  a  drug  upon  our  hands.  By  thefe  means, 
France  will  gain  the  dominion  in  universal  trade, 
though  we  have  gained  it  in  territory,  and  thus  the  nation 
muft  at  length  be  undone.  See  our  laft  Remarks  on  our 
article  Naval  Affairs,  Flanders,  Holland,  Duties, 
Labour. 

NEUFCHATTEL  and  V  ALLEN G  IN  Counties, 
are  bounded  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
lake  of  Neufchattel  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  canton  of  Berne  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Franche  Comte  in  France  on  the  weft ; 
being  about  40  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  fubject  to  the 
fame  prince,  and  form  together  one  little  ftate  ;  for  they  are 
a  free  independent  people,  though  they  have  a  prince  at  their 
head.  No  laws  are  made  but  by  the  three  eftates  ;  no  taxes 
raifed,  or  magiftrates  appointed,  but  by  the  ftates.  The 
whole  country  is  of  the  reformed  religion,  except  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  villages.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duchefs  of 
Nemours,  fovereign  of  Neufchattel,  anno  1707,  there  were 
many  competitors,  but  the  ftates  made  choice  of  the  king  of 
Prufiia  to  fucceed  her,  who  derived  his  title  from  the  houfe 
of  Orange  and  Chalons.  The  country  produces  fome  good 
wine,  but  is  for  the  moft  part  a  maintainous  barren  foil. 

NEUTRAL  ISLANDS  in  America.  See  Leeward 
Islands. 

NEWCASTILLE.     See  Castille. 

M  K  V  I S,  ") 

NEWENGLAND,       g     Britjsh  America 

N  E  W  J  F  R  S  K  Y,         f  6cc  i5RIT1SH  America. 

NEWYORK,  J 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  occsn 
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in  America,  between  55  and  61  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  47  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  ftpa- 
rated  from  New  Britain,  or  Efkimaux,  by  the  narrow  ftraight 
of  Belleifle  on  the  north,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence   on  the  weft, 
lying  about  40  miles  north  eaft  of  Cape  Breton,  now  be- 
longing to  Great-Britain.     See  America  for  the  treaty  of 
1763.     This  ifland  is  of  a  triangular  form,  350  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  20c  miles  in  breadth  at  the 
bafe,  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft. 
The  feas  adjacent  to  Newfoundland  produce  an  infinite  ftore 
of  White  Fish,  which  the  Engliih  and  French  catch  upon 
the  banks  or  lands,  {o  called,  overagainft  the  ifland.   They 
bring  them  on  Ihore  to  cure  and  prepare  formaiket,  and  fo 
fell  them   to  other  merchants,  who  come   in  other  fhips  to 
buy  the  fifh,  and  carry  them  to  the  Straights,  to  Spain,  and 
Italy,  as  alfo  to  Portugal.     1  he  French  are  allowed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  to  cure  their  fifh  on   fome  parts  oi  the 
ifland  :  and  by  the  laft  treaty  of  1763,  they  have  acceded  to 
them  the  (mall  iflands  of  Miquelon   and  St.    Pierre,  for  the 
flicker  of  their  Newfoundland  fifhermen,   on  exprels  condi- 
tion that  they  are  not  to  erect  any  fortifications  at  either  of 
thefe  fmall  iflands,  nor  to  keep  ab  ve  50  men  there  for  the 
police.     7  he  property  and  lovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland  of 
Newfoundland  belongs  to  the  Briiifh  government. 
The  cod   fifhery   here   is  very  great.     See  our  article  Cod 
Fish.     The  quantity  of  falmon  alio  is  very  gre.  t  hire,  and 
the  fifh   large  and  good.     Thefe  fifheries  occafion   feveral 
buildings  for  the  cure   of  the  fifh,  and  as  well  of  dwelling- 
houfes  as  warehoufes  and  filh-houles,  on  the  banks  of  tha 
creeks  and  rivers,  where  the  fifheries  are  erected  ;  and  they 
have  their  feveral  boundaries   in  thefe  rivers  made  out  by 
fhips  and  wears,  for  afcertaining  the  property  of  the  places 
refpectively,   as  alfo  for  the  more  c:fy  taking  the  fifh. 
Thefe  buildings  increafing,   were  not  the  cold  fo  exceflivcly 
fevere,  and  the  country  itfelf  fo  inhofpitable  and  barten,  that 
it  difcourages   the  people  from    planning,    would    ceitainly 
caufe  towns  or  villages  to  be  built  in  thole  places,  and  would 
bring  numbers  of  people  to  fettle  there,  rather  than  go  back 
to  England  every    winter,  and  return  again   every   fpring; 
which  is,  befides  the  hazard  of  the  fea,  exceeding  chaise- 
able  and  troublefome  to  the  fifhermen  themfelves. 
But  it  cannot  be  avoided,  unlefs  numbers  of  people  refolved 
to  fettle  together,  and  to  aflift  one  another  as  a  company,  as 
was  the  cafe  in  the  fiift  planting  the  colonies  New  Ei  gland 
and  Virginia,  and  other  places ;  where,  'till  a  fufficieni  quan- 
ti'y  of  land  was  cured  and  planted,  the  people  cruld  not  fub- 
fift  themfelves  without  conltant  fupplies  from  Europe,  both 
of  men,  cattle,  and  provifions. 

The  Britifh  fifheries  at  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  merchants  in  the  weft  of  England,  of  Pool,  Wey- 
mouth, Lime,  Southampton,  and  other  parts  there. 
N.  B.  Thofe  who  go  to  the  banks  to  fifh,  that  is,  to  catch 
and  cure,  are  called  fifh-boais,  and  Newfoundland  fhips; 
or,  in  the  feamens  language,  Newfoundland  men,  or  bank- 
ers :  but  thofe  veffels  fent  by  the  merchams  to  buy  fifh,  and 
carry  it  off"  from  thence  to  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  as  above-men- 
tioned, are  diftinguifhed  by  fack-men,  and  the  voyage  is 
called  going  for  A  sack  :  and  when  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  fays  he 
is  bound  foi  Newfoundland,  or  for  the  banks,  'tis  cuftomary 
to  afk  him,  What,  do  you  go  to  fifh,  or  go  for  a  fack  :  that 
is  to  fay,  to  catch  fifh,  or  to  buy. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

In  the  late  petition  of  the  merchants  and  traders  concerned 
in  the  Britifh  Newfoundland  trade,  to  the  honourable  the 
houfe  of  commons,  it  was  reprefented  that  there  were'em- 
ployed  in  the  fifheries  1500  fifhing  boats,  which  remain  at 
Newfoundland,  above  150  banking  veffels  of  the  larger  fize 
for  catching  the  fifh,  and  300  fail  of  other  mercantile  fhipping 
generally  employed,  in  carrying  the  fifh  and  the  oil  produced 
therefrom  to  foreign  markets  and  to  the  Britifh  plantations, 
and  in  bringing  home  the  returns  from  thence,  either  in  ihe 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  or  of  that  of  our  American 
colonies,  or  directly  carrying  the  produce  of  our  plantations, 
purfuant  to  acts  of  parliament  made  to  tolerate  the  fame  di- 
rectly to  foreign  markets. — That  thefe  feveral  branches  of 
trade  connedtively  confidered,  did  not  employ  fewer  than 
20,000  of  his  majefty's  fubjecls  in  every  office  relative  to 
this  capital  fifhery. — That  fo  wifely  had  the  legislature  re- 
gulated this  branch  of  the  Britifh  navigation,  as  to  render 
it  a  conftant  nurfery  for  the  increafe  of  feamen,  the  fame 
breeding  at  leaft  between  5  and  6000  frefh  feamen  annually. 
For  that  by  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the  10th  and 
1  ith  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  II!.  it  is  enacted, 
Thatmafters  of  fhips  bound  to  Newfoundland,  fhall  carry  at 
leaft  one  frefh  landman  in  five  ;  in  bye  fifhing  beiais  and 
veflels,  the  matters  fhall  carry  at  leaft  two  frefh  men  in  fix; 
that  is,  one  who  has  never  been  at  fea  b  fore,  and  one  who 
has  made  no  more  than  one  voyage  :  and  the  (aid  rrafters  of 
fhips  and  fifhing  veflels  are  obliged  to  make  oath  thereof  ac- 
cordingly before  the  collector  of  ths  port,  who  is  to  give 
them  a  certificate  of  their  compliance  with  the  faid  aifts  of 
7  parliament  5 
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parliament;  which  (hew  how  conliderable  a  maritime  nur- 
fery  for  Britifti  feamen  thefe  fifheries   have  proved  to  thefe 

kingdoms.— That  uPon    the  whole'    therc   was   not    fewer 
than  16,000  perfons  employed   in   the  catching,  the  curing, 
the  forting,  and  packing  of  the  fifh,   in  fuch  a  merchantable 
manner  as  to  preferve  the  credit  and  reputation  of  this  fifhery 
throughout  Europe  and   America;  and  that  the  faid  16,000 
perfons  by  means  hereof,  became  thorough  bred  feamen  ;  and 
that  the  (hipping  employed  as  bankers,   or  the  larger  fized 
fiftiing  veffels  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  together  with 
the  {hipping  alfo  employed   in  carrying  the  fifh  and  oil  to 
market,  and  bringing  the  returns,  do  not  employ  lefs  than 
4000  feamen  more. — That  the  Britifh  merchants  and  traders, 
who  provide  fo  large  a  number  of  fiftiing  vefiels,  and  other 
Clipping,  to  tranfport  the  fifh  to    the  btreights  and  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  the  Britifh  plantations   in  gene- 
ral, and  who  are  at  the   expence  of  maintaining  fo   many 
thoufand  of  his  majefty's  Subjects,  erecting   ftages,   flukes, 
wharfs,  warehoufes,  and  dwelling  houfes  for   the  refidence 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  ifland,  who  purchafe  all  manner  of 
utenfils,  and  fait  for  curing  the  fifh,  and  hire  artifts  expe- 
rienced in  the  beft  methods  of  curing,  forting  and  packing 
them  to  the  beft  advantage,  muft  neceffarily  occafion  a  con- 
siderable capital  ftock  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade  at  New- 
foundland.— That  this  commerce  gave  daily  bread  to  a  large 
body  of  the  inhabitants  in,  or  neighbouring  upon  the  chief 
towns  in  the  weft  of  England,  from  whence  this   trade   is 
principally  carried  on  :  as  fhip-carpenters,  fmiths,  fail   and 
canvas  makers,  caulkers,  block-makers,  rope-makers,    line 
and  twine-makers,  net-makers,  tunnel-makers,  pump-makers, 
compafs  makers,  bafket- makers,  fifh-hook-makers,  butchers, 
brewers,    bakers,    ironmongers    and    nailors,    ftioemakers, 
hatters,  and  all  concerned  in  the  clothing  way,  both  in  linen, 
woollen,   and  hofiery,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  tradef- 
men  and  mechanics,  whofe  chief  fubfiftence  depends  on  the 
towns  of  Pool,  Dartmouth,   Topftiam,  Tinmouth,   Briftol, 
and  all  along  the  coafts  of  Devonfhire  and  Dorfetftiire,  from 
Southampton    to  the    land's  end  ;    alfo    in    the    iflands    of 
Guernfey  and   Jerfey,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  there 
refide  many  merchants  and  traders,  who  are  interefted  in  this 
trade. 

The  whole  of  this  petition,  which  was  figned  by  many 
hundteds  of  the  merchants  and  traders  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land therein  concerned,  manifefts  the  importance  of  this 
trade  to  the  nation  in  general. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  day  of 
February  1763,  the  5th  article  delares,  that  '  the  Subjects 
of  France  (hall  have  the  liberty  of  fiftiing  and  drying  on  a 
part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fuch  as  is 
ipecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  which 
article  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  prefent  treaty  (except 
what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  mouth  and  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence  ;)  and  his  Britannic  mnjefty  confents  to  leave  to 
the  Subjects  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  the  liberty  of  fiftiing 
in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition  that  the  iubjecls 
of  France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance 
of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts  belonging  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, as  well  thofe  of  the  continent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands 
fituated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton,  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  Subjects  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king  ftiall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife  the  faid 
fiftiery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  fiftiery  on  the 
coafts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  everywhere  elfe 
out  of  the  faid  gulph,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former 
treaties.' 

By  the  6th  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  '  the  king  of  Great- Bri- 
tain cedes  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full 
right,  to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  to  ferve  as  a  (helter  to 
the  French  fiftiermen ;  and  his  faid  moft  Chriftian  majefty 
engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  erect  no  buildings 
upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifhery, 
and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the 
police.' 

By  the  18th  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  '  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf  as  for  his  fucceflbrs,  from 
all  pretenfions  which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the 
Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  Subjects,  to  the  right  of  fiftiing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland.'"  See 
Fisheries,  Cod  Fishery. 
NEWSPAi'tRS  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription. 
They  are  become  fo  numerous  in  Great-Britain,  and  her 
plantations,  as  to  afford  employment  to  many,  to  be  inftru- 
mental  in  the  confumption  of  large  quantities  of  paper,  and 
tend,  by  the  ftamp  and  advertifement-duties  theieon,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  revenue. 

Remarks. 

On  the  ufe  of  News-Papers. 

The  curiofity  of  mankind,  to  know  what  pafles  in  the  world, 
naturally  leads  them  to  the  perufa!  of  thefe  pacers  ;  and  the 
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more   authentic   the  accounts  given,  the  greater  reputation 
has  fuch  news-papers.     Befides  the  gratifying  a  laudable  cu- 
riofity, thefe  papers  frequently  convey  the  materials  of  ob- 
taining a  good  knowledge  of   men  and  things,  even  in  theif 
mere   narratives  of  the   ordinary    occurrences,   and    thereby 
furnifti    numbers,  efpecially    among   the  bufy   world,   with 
conftant  topics  of  conversation}  wherein   they  would  often 
be  at  great  lofs    to  bear  a  ftiare,  were  it  not  for  ihele  diaries 
of  public  intelligence  ;  and,  indeed,    they   frequently  afford 
notable  Subjects  for  engaging  amufement,   as  well  as  exercife 
of  the  underftanding  ;   for  thev  Sometimes  contain  extraordi- 
nary phaenomena  of  nature,  and  fuch  occurrences  that  draw 
the  attention,  even  of  the  philofopher,  ftatefman,  and  divine. 
The  political   contents  of  thefe  papers,  as  they  refpeft  the 
transactions  and  negociations  of  foreign  ftates  as  well  as  our 
own,  are  not  wholly  ulelefs  to  thofe  who  have  difcernment 
to  make  proper  advantage  of  them,  and  more  efpecially  fo, 
when  Facts  are  offered  to  public  consideration.     And  that 
the  peopie  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  whatever  nearly  con- 
cerns the  intereft  and  honour  of  the    nation,  fhould  fcem 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  paper  called  the 
Gazette,  which  is  publifhed  by  authority. 
Moft  nations,  at  prefent,  turning  themfelves  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  commerce  and   navigation,  it   becomes    ne- 
ceflary  that  the  people  of  Great-Britain  fhould  be  well  in- 
formed of  the  meafures  which  they  (hall,  from  time  to  time, 
take  upon  thefe  occafions,  our  intereft,  as  a  commercial  ftate, 
being  io  nearly,  and  fo  importantly  concerned  :  for  if  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  progrefs  which 
her  competitors  make  in  trade,  how  can  they  keep  pace  with 
them  ?  How  can  they  guard  againft  the  greateft  tvils  that  may 
thereby  attend  various  branches  of  their  traffic?     If  tfie  mif- 
chieftake  root  before  they  are  apprized  of  it,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  apply  to  the  legiflature  for  requifite  encouragement  to 
counteract  their  rivals,  or  prevent  the  ill  effects  ipreading  to 
a  degree  they  might  for  want  of  timely  information.     The 
trade  of  the  nation  may  be  as  much  injured  for  want  of  this, 
as  the  wifeft  meafures  of  an  able  minifter  defeated  for  want 
of  feafonable  intelligence. 

The  neceflity    and    reafonablenefs  iiereof,    will    hardly  be 
doubted  by  any  }  but  the  queftion  is,  how  we  are  to  come  at 
fuch  prefervative  information  ?    We  cannot  have  ::.ore  con- 
venient channels  to  convey  fuch   in  elligence   through  the 
kingdom,  than  news-papers  }  but   to  come  at  Mat  which  is 
aufhentic,  and  can  be  Safely  depended  on,  is   more  to  he  de- 
fired,  I  am^afraid,  than  ex  peeled.     Yet  the  cirficui  ■-,   to     b- 
tain  fuch,  will  foon  vamih,  il  we  put  in  execution  the  proper 
means  ;  on  which  I  (had  give  my  humble  opinion. 
The  thorough   knowledge  of  trade  is  no  fuch  light  and  tri- 
vial matter,  as  too  many  are  wont  to  think  ;  which  we  con- 
ceive is   Sufficiently  demonftrated  through   ut  ihe  c 
this  work  ;  it  requires  fonr    talents  as  well  as  ipplicatioii,  to 
be  well  grounded  in  thefe  ftudies       And  who  fhall  be  able  to 
give   the    people   of    Great-      'tan,     .  juft  and   right    :  ate 
of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries,    but  thofe  who  L.nderitand 
it  ?  Perfons  who  do  not,  are  disqualified  to  repiefent  matters 
of  this   nature  in  their  true  view,  fo  as  "oanfwer  interefiing 
defigns  towards  their   country:   the  mere  dr?.d  narrative  of  a 
political   meafure  will  not  always  fully  convey   the   confe- 
quences,  detrimental  to  us,  that  may  attend  it.     Matters  of 
trade    are  greatly  involved   in   circumftance,  and   of  a  very 
complicated  nature  ;  and  to  reprefent  them  comprehenfively, 
they  fhould  be  difplayed  in  every  afpeel  and  relation  ;    other- 
wife  the  omiffion  of  a  fingle  circumftance  may  mifguide  a 
whole  nation. 

1  hofe  who  reprefent  his  majefty  at  foreign  courts  in  the  Su- 
preme capacity,  are  not,  we  are  afraid,  always  the  beft  ac- 
complifhed  to  tranfmit  the  true  ftate  of  affairs  of  this  nature 
to  their  own  country.  They  generally  move  in  a  Sphere  too 
diftant  from  the  converfe  of  traders,  and  think  it  beneath 
them,  either  to  affbeiate  with  mercantile  people,  or  think 
once  ferioufly  of  the  Subject  of  commerce  ;  which  they  efieem 
as  much  below  them,  as  they  do  the  traders  practically  con- 
cerned therein. 

The  minifters  who  bid  the  faireft  to  communicate  ufeful  in- 
telligence of  this  kind,  are  thofe  who  act  in  the  capacity  of 
confuls  ;  for  they  generally  not  only  act  in  the  capacity  of 
merchants,  but  likewife  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  have  daily 
opportunities  of  experiencing  what  advantages  in  trade  com- 
petitors may  have  over  us  in  foreign  nations :  and  the  expe- 
rienced merchants,  with  a  tolerable  fhare  of  letters,  fhould 
feem  to  be  the  beft  qualified  to  anfwer  thefe  defirable  na- 
tional purpofes.  See  our  articles  Consul  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Merchant's  Court,  or  Court 
Merchant. 

That  many  of  thefe  gentlemen  are  duly  accomplifhed  to  give 
the  nation  the  beft  information  of  this  kind,  if  they  had  en- 
couraging appointments,  I  know  from  my  own  experience  ; 
having  held  a  correspondence  with  feveral  of  them  for  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  as  I  do  at  prefent.  Nor  can  I  but  think, 
as  before  intimated  in  my  Remarks  on  the  article  Con- 
sul, that  the  office  of  confulfhip  is  the  beft  preparative  to 
accomplifhment  for  the  atnbalTador,  where  our  commercial 
interefts  are  to  be  taken  care  of.     The  fecretaryfhip  to  an 
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a'mbaiTy    is,  at  prefent,  efleeroed   the  principal  qualifi<\ 
of  expeiience,  requifite   as  introduc/tory   to  the  ami 
{hip.  But  if  the  ;i nib « flad or   knows   nothing   of  trade  him- 
felf,  the  fecretary  will  find  little  of  that  kind  in  his  difpatches 
from  whence  he  can  deriVe  any  ufeful  knowledge.   We  think 
no  men  fo  well  qualified  for  an  admiral  or  a  general,  as  thofe 
who   have  run  through  the  channel  of   inferior  offices  ;   nor 
can  any  one  make  an  able  minifter  of  (late,  without  having 
pafled   through   all  the  proper   requifites    to  his  information, 
and  his  experience  in  public  bufinefs,. 

Tliat  fome  one  fhould  refide  in  foreign  nations,  who  can  give 
proper  accounts  of  the  {rate  of  trade,  will  hardly  be  gain 
faid  by  any;  nor  fhould  thofe  accounts  he  fecreted  from  ihe 
people,  will  be  affirmed,  we  believe,  by  few.  Mow  then  are 
they  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  ?  As  this  fhould  be 
done  by  authority,  that  the  nation  may  not  be  mifled,  no- 
thing can  be  a  more  proper  channel  of  conveyance  than  the 
Gazette.  But  when  have  we  any  thing  of  this  nature  con- 
tained therein  ?  Whether  this  would  not  prove  one  of  the 
moft  important  ufes  of  a  news-paper,  is  (ubmitted  to  thofe 
who  may  think  proper  to  take  notice  of  it. 
The  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  vehicles  of  intelligence  is  in  nothing 
more  obvious,  than  by  the  adver'tifements  contained  therein, 
which  relate  to  general  trade,  and  fhipping,  and  other  conve- 
ne ncies  of  the  public  bufinefs.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
it  was  thought  mean  and  difreputable,  in  any  tradefman  of 
worth  and  credit,  to  advertife  the  fale  of  his  commodities  in 
a  public  news  paper  ;  bur  as  thefe  ap'prehcnfions  were 
founded  only  on  cuftom,  and  not  on  reafon,  it  is  become  now 
fafhionable  for  very  eminent  tradelmen  to  ptiblifh  their  buii- 
nefs, and  the  peculiar  goods  wherein  they  may  deal,  in  the 
news-papers,  by  way  of  advercifement  :  nor  do  I  fee  what 
difgrace  there  can  be  in  this.  For  do  not  the  great  trading 
corporations  apprize  the  public  of  their  fales,  in  the  public 
news-  papers  ?  Do  not  the  monied  companies  find  it  the  eafieft, 
the  mo.'l  effectual,  and  the  leaft  expenfive  way  to  inform"  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  funds  of  their  tranfac"iions  by  this 
channel  ?  Nay,  do  we  not,  by  this  means,  receive  all  our  in- 
telligence from  the  feveral  great  offices  in  the  ftate,  belonging 
to  the  public  revenue  ?  Is  not  even  fuch  intelligence  as  the 
government  itfelf  thinks  proper  to  communicate  to  the  peo- 
ple, done  by  the  Gazette,  a  news-paper  publifhed  by  autho- 
rity ?  In  a  word,  advertifements  in  thefe  papers  feem,  on  the 
general,  to  be  -of  no  lefs  utility  to  the  public,  in  the  concerns 
of  real  bufinefs,  to  the  trading  and  bufy  world,  than  the  com- 
mon news  is  to  the  meer  faunterer  and  goffip;  the  former 
furnifhes  matter  of  profit  to  fome,  the  latter  matter  of 
amufement  and  chit-chat  to  others. 

Befides  thefe  ufes,  there  is  another  in  thefe  papers,  which 
fhould  by  no  means  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  We  mean  the 
effaysthat  are,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic therein.  And  the  articles  of  news  feem  to  be  a  natural 
decoy  to  draw  great  numbers  to  the  reading  of  thofe  fhort 
differtations,  who,  perhaps,  fcarce  read  any  thing  elfe  ;  and 
who,  indeed,  was  it  not  for  our  news-writers,  might  happen 
to  forget  to  read  at  all;  whereby  our  churches  might  be 
much  thinner  than  they  are,  when  fome  thoufands  of  the 
people  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  difcipline  of  their 
common-prayer-book.  So  that,  in  this  fenfe,  our  news- 
writers  are  of  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  and  truly 
it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that,  for  many  years  paft,  the  pub- 
lic have  had  many  excellent  though  concife  lectures  wrote  to 
them  in  news-papers  upon  the  fubject  of  moral  virtue,  re- 
ligion, and  the  conduct  of  life  in  every  capacity.  And  num- 
bers are  induced,  over  their  coffee,  to  throw  their  eyes,  for 
a  few  minutes,  on  a  fhort  efiay,  wrote  with  wit  and  vivacity, 
who  fcarce  read  any  thing  elfe  In  the  twelve -month.  We 
need  not  intimate  the  advantages  that  the  public  in  general 
has  received  from  our  effay-writers  in  this  fhape  ;  the  mere 
mention  of  the  Tatler,  Guardian,  Spectators,  and  numerous 
other  very  judicious  and  excellent  performances  fince,  fuffi- 
ciently  prove  it. 

Nor  have  we  derived  lefs  benefit,  in  the  general,  from  occa- 
fional  writings  in  this  mode,  upon  government  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs.  The  Freeholder,  Cato's 
Letters,  and  many  other  admirable  pieces,  in  defence  of  li- 
berty and  public  virtue,  leave  this  no  matter  of  doubt.  The 
privilege  of  writing  and  fpeaking  his  fentiment,  on  matters 
of  religion  and  the  affairs  of  government,  is  efteemed  by  the 
Briton  the  great  pa'ladium  of  liberty,  although  that  glorious 
privilege  may  be  fometimes  fhamefully  abufed,  and  proftitut- 
ed  to  the  moft  ignominious  purpofes.  This  is  only  the  abufe 
of  the  moft  invaluable  right,  and  the  law  is  open  to  punifli 
libellous  offenders  when  they  merit  it;  and  this,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  the  prefs,  being  allowed  to  antagonifts, 
are  the  only  antidotes  that  can  ever  be  adminiftered  to  check 
the  poifon,  confident  with  the  enjoyment  of  public  liberty  ; 
for  when  once  any  administration  in  this  kingdom,  endea- 
vours to  fupprefs  by  violence,  what  they  cannot  do  by  law, 
theie  is  an  end  of  all  our  liberties,  and  we  may  as  well  be 
governed  by  French  arrets,  edicts,  and  lettres  de  cachet,  and 
the  inquifuion,  as  by  fuch  miniiterial  tyranny,  which  ftrik'es 
at  the  root  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us. 


Of  the  Abufes  of  News-Papers,  with  refpect  to  public 

affairs. 

It  is  not  to  be  admired  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  collec"tin<» 
news,  there  fhould  be  frequently  committed  fome  miftakes 
from  mifinformation  ;  and  what  of  this  kind  is  perlonal  and 
injurious  to  any  man's  reputation, j  is  punifhable  by  law  ;  and  i 
the  expence,  as  it  ought,  falls  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper,  unlefs  the  printer  is  circumfpecl:  enough  to  be  indem- 
nified for  the  defamation  he  is  induced  to  publifh  :  but  no- 
thiug  tends  more  to  the  ruin  of  a  paper,  than  it's  being  the 
vehicle  of  fcandal. 

The  forging  of  falfe  news,  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  by 
ficTtit  jous  paragraphs  of  news  formed  abroad,  and  ttanflated  i 
from  the  foreign  papers,  or  by  pretended  accounts  of  things 
tranfmitted  in  private  letters,  and  put  into  our  news-papers, 
is  another  abule  of  a  very  enormous  nature  ;  for  if  this  poli- 
tical lying  be  practifed  to  make  the  people  believe,  that  our 
foreign  affairs  are  in  a  better  fituation  than  they  really  are; 
this  public  deceit  can  have  no  good  confequences,  but  may 
prove  highly  detrimental  ;  becaufe  it  may  poffibly  mifguide 
fome  of  our  reprefentatives,  who  might  be  inftrumental,  by 
their  counfel  in  parliament,  or  otherwife,  to  fet  our  affairs 
with  other  nations  to  rights,  when  they  happen  not  to  be  fo. 
But  while  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  by  delufion,  and  amufed 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  with  fuch  accounts  from 
foreign  courts,  which  the  event  proves  to  be  grofsly  fallacious, 
thefe  mean  temporary  expedients  can  only  more  and  more 
embarrafs  the  nation,  inftead  of  extricate  it  from  any  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  may  labour. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  fuggeft  that  it  is  always  ne- 
ceffary,  the  public  fhould  know  the  great  arcana  of  flate  ; 
this  might  be  attended  with  ftill  greater  evils  than  deluding 
the  people  with  lies  and  forgeries;  for  fuch  opennefs  of  con- 
duct might,  and  certainly  often  would,  give  other  nations  an 
opportunity  to  defeat  the  beft  laid  defigns  for  the  honour  and 
intcreft  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore,  at  critical  conjunctures, 
it  may  be  more  for  the  public  intereft,  to  let  the  people  know 
nothing,  than  to  be  amufed  and  deceived  by  falfe  appearances. 
For  in  this  nation,  where  the  proprietors  of  our  public  funds 
poffeis  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  national  wealth,  the  flocks  are, 
at  certain  times,  fuddenly  affecled  with  almoft  every  puff  of 
news ;  and  if  they  are  raifed  by  artifice,  this  proves  injurious 
to  all  but  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret,  who  make  their  advan- 
tage by  the  delufion  of  the  reft.  See  the  articles  Stock- 
Jobbing,  and  Bubbles,  and  Actions.  However,  mak- 
ing things  better  than  they  are,  is  not  fo  detrimental  to  the 
public,  as  making  them  worfe  than  tbey  really  are.  For, 
If,  by  the  artifices  of  malevolent  men,  fuch  news  fhall  be 
coined,  and  pretended  to  be  authentically  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  foreign  courts,  as  may  diffract  our  affairs,  and  occafion 
the  nation  to  lofe  all  our  weight  at  foreign  courts  ;  if  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe  at  any  extraordinary  crifis  of  the  public 
affairs,  ftich  conduct,  practifed  by  men  of  weight  and  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous 
confequences ;  it  may  clog  and  impede  our  negociations,  aug- 
ment the  public  expence,  and  give  other  nations  advantages 
over  us,  that  may  prove  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour,  and 
unfpeakably  detrimental  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  kingdom. 

That  the  public  interefts  have,  on  certain  occafions,  greatly 
fuffered  by  fuch  like  practices,  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much 
reafon  to  believe  ;  and  efp;  daily  during  the  period  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  late  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
afterwards  lord  Orford.  During  that  time  no  minifter  ever 
met  with  a  more  violent  oppofition,  both  from  within  doors 
and  without.  Whether  there  was  fufficient  caufe  for  fuch 
conduit  towards  that  gentleman,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me 
here  to  determine;  certain  it  is,  that  his  adverfaries  have 
been  charged  extremely  home  with  the  forgery  of  a  feries  of 
false  news,  with  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs,  which  they 
publifhed  in  their  paper  called  the  Craftfman  ;  and  they  have 
been  charged  alfo  with  making  this  false  news  the  chief 
pretext  and  foundation  of  the  greateft  part  of  all  their  poli- 
tical differtations,  t>  inflame  the  pafllons  of  the  people,  and 
to  hunt  down  that  able  minifter. 

The  tract  wherein  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppofition  at  this 
time,  were  charged  with  fuch  conduct  in  their  public  news- 
paper before-mentioned,  is  intitled  the  D'anverian  His- 
tory *  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for  the  memorable  year 
1731,  5cc.  As  the  author  takes  into  confideration,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  what  he  calls  the  forged  news  contained  in 
the  Craftfman  for  a  whole  year  together,  we  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  we  not  having  room  to  do 
jufticc  to  the  performance  in  that  refpect.  However,  as  there 
is  one  paffage  therein,  which  I  think  is  quite  new,  and  feems 
to  have  a  tendency  as  well  to  preferve  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
as  to  detect  thofe  who  fhall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  abufe  that 
invaluable  privilege  againft  future   adminiftrations ;  it  may, 

*  Tf  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  writer  of  this  piece  was  the 
late  Mr.  Lyons,  the  author  of  the  Infallibility  of  Human 
Judgment,  &c.  The  D'anverian  Hiftory  was  printed  for 
J.  Roberts,  London,  1732. 
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berhaps,  prove  very  acceptable  to  many  to  meet  with  it  in 
this  work ;  for  it  is  as  much  every  honeft  man's  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  vindicate  able  and  upright  minifters  of  ftate,  as  to 
expofe  and  worry  down,  by  the  power  of  the  liberty  of"  the 
prel's,  thofe  who  deferve  the  contrary  character. 
The  author,  after  charging  the  writers  of  the  Craftfman 
with  a  long  feries  of  falihoods,  obferves  as  follows,  viz. 
«  This  is  what  pafles  among  the  greater  part  of  the  common 
'  people,  for  the  ftate  of  our  affairs,  and  the  tranfactions  of 
*  the  government.  This  is  the  D'anverian  way  of  proving 
«  minifters  of  ftate  weak  and  wicked  !  this  is  the  ufe  thcie 
«  good  patriots  have  made  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ! 
«  and  thus  have  they  put  it  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being 
'  loll ;  for  fome  thoufands  of  thofe  deluded  people  have  votes 

<  for  members  of  parliament,  and  with  this  account  of  the 
«  conduct  and  actions  of  the  king  and  miniftry,  do  they  defi^n 

<  to  fend  them  into  the  field  of  election,  in  order  to  diftrefs 
«  the  government,  either  by  chufing  fuch  reprefentatives  as 
«  may  reprefent  the  pafli'>ns  and  emotions  they  have  worked 
«  the  electors  up  to,  or  to  inflame  them  into  immediate  tu- 

<  mults  and  infurrections ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  prevented, 

<  they  hope,  by  any  way  but  fupprefling  the  Craftfman,  and 

*  confequently  all  others,  who  (hall  write  on  government 
«  affairs. 

«  Thus  is  this  eftimable  liberty  of  the  prefs  come  to  it's 
■'*  crilis,  if  not  to  a  period  ;  and  this  dangerous  attack  is  made 

*  upon  it  by  thefe  treacherous  patriots,  who  make  a  noife 
«  with  the  word  Liberty,  while  they  are  tricking  and  betray- 

*  ing  us  out  of  that  valuable  branch  of  it,  which  conduces  fo 
«  much   to  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  the  reft.     For,  in 

*  their  popular  news-paper,  they  have  brought  it  to  this, 

*  either  they  will  impofe  fuch  things  of  their  own  invention 
4  for  the  tranfactions  of  the  king  and  miniftry,  as  may  bring 

*  them  into  contempt  with  the   people;  or  they  will  force 

*  them  to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  then  they  have 

*  it  done  more  effectually. 

*  And  what    more  exquilite  joy  can  thefe  envious  patriots 

*  feel  after  feveral  years  vain  attempts,  than  to  have  it  in 
'  their  power  to  fay,  this  king,  parliament,  and  miniftry, 
4  have  made  fuch  an  infringement  on  liberty;  for  thus  do 
«  they  make  it  difficult  to  carry  on  any  political  affairs  abroad, 

*  or  civil  at  home,  under  fuch  bold  infults  and  interruptions 

*  as  they  work  people  up  to,  and,  indeed,  boaft  they  have 
«  worked  them  up  to;  and  this  is  the  laft  defperate  effort  of 
'  perfons  raging  with  difappointed  malice.' 

After  this  the  author  comes  to  his  expedient. 
«  But,  I   think,  they  may   be  yet  once  more  difappointed  ; 
4  for  there  is  one  remedy,  or  an  expedient  at  leaft  unf  ied, 
«  which  may,  perhaps,  preferv'e  to  us  this  liberty  of  the  prefs, 

*  and  yet  prevent  their  mifchievous  proceedings.  We  haw: 
'an  office  called  a  Gazetteer,  in   the  fecretary  of  ftate's 

*  office,  whofe  bufmefs  we  expect  fhould  be  to  tranfmit 
4  things  of  this  nature  to  the  people  ;  and  he,  or  one  in  his 
'  office,  may  be  appointed,  or  at  leaft  permitted,  to  obferve 
4  thefe  abufes  in  intelligence,  and  take  the  fame  method  to 

*  prevent  the  people  from  being  impofed  on,  and  the  go- 
'  vernment  from  being  mifreprefented,  as  all  others  do,  from 

*  noblemen  down  to  the  meaneft  mechanic,  who  do  them- 
«  felves  juftice  in  the  fame  news-paper,  in  which  they  find 
4  themfelves  wronged  by  {hort  advertifements  upon  the 
<  facts. 

4  For  example,  we  find  the  Craftfman  of  Dec.  n,  1731, 
4  which  we  laft  examined,  infinuates,  by  way  of  reproach, 
4  that  the  new  works  of  Dunkirk  were  not  demolifhed  : 
4  durft  he  have  had  the  thought  of  affirming  fuch  a  thing  a 
[*  year  and  a  quarter  after  this  demolition,  if  he  knew  the 

*  Gazetteer  would  have  fent  either  that  letter  of  Dec.  II, 

*  1730,  or  that  of  Feb.   26  following,  and   half  a  guinea 

*  with  it,  or  whatever  Ihould  be  the  price  of  an  advertife- 
4  ment  of  that  length,  and  obliged  him  to  publifh  it:  and 

*  let  it  be  confidered  what  effect  this  muft  have  had  on  his 

*  long  railing  political  letters,  as  well  as  on  his  falfe  news : 
4  and  here  is  no  occafion  for  one  word  of  introduction  or  ar- 

*  gument,  only  the  bare  narrative  inferted  and  publifhed 
4  from  any  other  difinterefted  news-paper.  I  fhall  here  take 
4  the  liberty  to  fhew,  that  this  is  not  only  a  proper  and  na- 

*  tural  way,  but  it  is  the  way  which  muft  be  taken,  or 
'  fometh'mg  worfe  will,  under  another  adminiftration ;  that 
4  is,  a  total  fuppreffion  of  any  news- paper  but  what  the 
4  court  tfiall  think  proper.  For,  though  this  miniftry  have 
'  ftruggled  through  bufmefs  (not  without  great  difficulty)  in 
'  fpite  of  thefe  interruptions ;  having  a  reputation  eftablifhed 

*  by  many  years,  and  a  feries  of  fuccefs,  very  much  owing 

*  to  the  ftedfaftnefs  and  uniformity  of  his  late  and  prefent 

*  majefty  ;  yet  another  miniftry,  who  cannot  at  firft  have 
4  thefe  advantages,  will  never  venture  on  any  material  and 
4  doubtful  affairs  in  difficult  times,  with  the  power  in  their 
4  avowed  enemies  hands  of  engrafting  near  all  the  intelli- 

*  gence;   and    with   this    D'anverian   precedent,  of  the   ufe 

*  which  may  be  made  of  it:  and  minifters  of  ft ite  never 
'  want  enemies.,  and  thofe  too  of  the:  molt  turbulent  and 
4  daring  fpirit,  nor  do  the  common  people  inclination,  to 

*  hear  and  credit  every  ill  thing  which  can  be  laid  of  them ; 
'  the  mifchief  is  therefore  arrived  to  that  height  and  danger, 
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4  that  a  remedy  muft  be  fpeedily  had,  and  that  the  methods 

*  hitherto  taken  are  none  we  fhall  foon  lee. 

4    1.   The   profecuting  the  offender,  "as  Mr.   Francklin,  the 

*  printer  of  the  Craftfman,  lately   was,   brings   no    fei 

'  nor  removal  of  the  grievance,  rather  increafes  it,  as  ap- 
'  pears  by  his  printing  more  in  number,  after  his  trial,  than 
4  a  little  before;  for  his  paper  has  got  the  afcendency  of  at- 
'  tention,  and  he  fecurely  perfifts  in  it,  that  he  is  unjuftly 
4  dealt  by,  asvin  the  laft  we  examined  of  Dec.  11,  where  he 
4  juftifies  his  news,  and  complains  to  the  people,  that  he  is 
4  prohibited  from  giving  them  fuch  foreign  intelligence  as  he 
4  conceives  they  ought  to  have;  and  if  he  had  not  fome 
'  thoufands  who  credit  this,  fo  many  thoufands  of  his  journal 
4  would  not  continue  to  be  fold.  Therefore,  to  make  fuch 
4  profecution  have  ic's  due  effect,  the  generality  of  the  people 

*  are  to  be  convinced  that  the  indictment  is  juft ;  that  is, 
4  that  fuch  libel  is  falfe,  malicious,  and  fcandalous,  the  falfity 
4  muft  appear  to  them;  but  whilft  he  commands  very  near 
'  all  the  intelligence  they  have,  how  can  they  fee  the  falfity? 
4  And  out  of  thefe  deceived  people  the  jury  is  chofen.  But 
4  if,  in  May  laft,  after  it  had  been  perceived  that  he  had  fe- 
«  veral  weeks  omitted  to  infert  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  (for  I 
4  would  have  given  him  fome  time,  on  purpofe  to  have  ex- 
4  poled  him  the  more)  the  heads  of  it  had  been  publifhed  for 
4  him  in  his  own  paper;  where  he  would  have  found  vin- 
4  dicators  of  this  Hague  letter,  for  which  he  was  profecuted, 
'  and  the  other  vile  accounts  of  things,  which  then  would 
'  have  appeared  to  be  falfe  in  fact,  though  he  continued  to 
«  juftify  it  by  them?  Whereas,  for  want  of  this,  nine  tenths 
'  of  the  people  do  not  know  to  this  day,  but  that  he  was 

*  profecuted  only  for  fome  bold  and  indecent  reflections  and 
«  freedoms,  taken  with  the  king  and  miniftry,  on  certain  ne- 
«  gociations  and  treaties,  little  imagining  that  it  was  for 
4  forging  and  inventing  treaties  and  negociations. 

«  2.  Thefe  profecutions  do  not  put  a  flop  to  their  proceed- 
4  ings.  Mift  and  Wolf,  the  prelent  principal  proprietors  of 
«  Fog's  journal,  are  fled  their  country ;  yet  their  journal  is 

*  ftill  carried  on,  and   as  virulently  as  ever,  and  it's  gain  is 

*  rather  outdone  than  rivalled  by  the  profecution,  than  inter- 
1  rupted  or  reduced  by  any  Craftfman,  of  the  proprietors  : 
«  it  may  now,  indeed,  bring  in  not  above  four  or  five  hun- 
4  dred  pounds  a  year,  inftead  of  eighteen  hundred,  or  more, 
'  which  it  once  did:  but  it  is  a  fcandal-fhop,  ready   to  re- 

*  ceive  and  vend  fedition  in,  and  will  never  be  laid  down 
4  while  there  is  an  enemy  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  capable 
4  of  writing  fcandal  in  Englifh;    and  fuch  a  comfortable 

*  livelihood  is  produced  by  it,  though  the  prefent  proprietors 
'  and  writers  may  die,  or  be  removed.  So  that  we  have  at 
«  prefent  thefe  two  principal  weekly  papers  (for  there  are 

*  others  of  leffer  note  who  find  a  gain  in  it)  whofe  profefled 

*  courfe,  and  openly  avowed  intention,  is  to  bring  the  go- 
4  vernment  into  contempt;  and  what  ufe  any  foreign  nation, 

*  whofe  intereft  and  defign  it  is  to  be  our  enemies,  and  em- 

*  barrafs  our  affairs,  by  dividing  us  among  ourfelves,  may 
4  make  of  them,  I  have  already  obferved,  page  67. 

*  3.  The  taking  them  up  by  the  meffengers,  and  binding 
«  them  over  for  three  terms,  has  contributed  more  than  any 
«  other  thing  to  make  the  paper  popular,  and   increafe  it's 

*  gain  ;  and  this  cofts  them,  at  moft,  but  four  guineas :  and 
4  this  piece  of  journal-craft  has  been  often  practifed,  pur- 
«  pofely ;  when  the  paper  has  feemed  a  little  dull,  and  funk 
'  in  number,  then  get  fomething  wrote  which  may  provoke 
'  a  fecretary  of  ftate  to  fend  the  king's  mefi'engers  for  the 
'  printer  or  publifher,  it   makes  a  new  noife,  and  revives 

*  again.  Another  piece  of  this  art  and  myftery  ofjournal- 
'  craft,  is  to  procure  an  anfwer  ;  if  i;  is  by  fome  eminent  or 
'  popular  hand,  it  does  excellently  well  for  the  proprietors  ; 
'  for  then,  perhaps,  a  new  edition  of  the  journal  (wrote 
'  againft)  is  printed,  and  as  many  fold  as  at  firft;  befides, 
'  that  the  writer  is,  by  this  means,  thrown  into  a  thread  of 
1  argumentation,  which  makes  his  writing  eafy,  and,  by  the 

*  additional  gain,  more  pleafant  too.  Not  that  I  would  be 
'  underftood  that  thefe  anfwers  and  arguments  have  not  been 

*  of  great  ufe;  for  fome  have  been  convinced  by  them  :  be- 

*  fides,  that  they  are  fure  to  furnifh  friends  of  the  govern- 
'  ment  with  proper  materials  for  defending  it;  but  to  think 
4  of  convincing  thefe  patriots  out  of  their  malice,  or  the 
4  writers  and  proprietors  cut  of  1600  or  1800 1.  per  annum, 
'  is  a  jeft. 

4  Here  has  been  now  one  profecution  againft  him,  I  admit  a 

'  chargeable  one  too,  on  which  he  is  fined  100 1.  and  a  year's 

'  imprifonment,  which  (by  the  way)  is  in  the  Kin^'s-Bench, 

4  where  he  has  the  liberty  of  the  rules;  I  fay,  all  this  charge- 

'  able  profecution  cannot  amount  to  above  a  quarter  of  a 

*  year's  gain  of  the  paper.     I  have  no  occafion  to  enter  into 

*  the  progrefs  of  an  exact  calculation,  except  it  was  difputed, 
1  it  is  fufficicnt  to  allow,  in  a  round  computation,  io,oco 
4  in  number  weekly,  and  three  farthings  per  paper  clear  pro- 
'  fit;  but  their  ufual  number  was  not  lefs  than  12,000,  or 
'  13,000  for  a  Jong  time,  even  'till  fince  May  22,   1731  ; 

*  when,  in  a  courfe  of  difputation  with  the  author  of  the 

*  Free  Briton,  and  others,  his  patrons  were  detected  in  fo 
4  many  falfities  in  facts,  as  well  in  his  journals  as  other  parn- 
4  phltts,  that  his  paper  loft  a  great  deal  of  it's  credit,  finking 

'  in 
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in  a  fhort  time  near  4000  in  number ;  that-Ss,  from  13,000 
to  lefs  than  9000:  about  the  time  of  his  trial,  it  rofe  a 
little  again;  but,  "  notwithftanding  this  profecution,  the 
paper  is  ftill  carried  on  in  it's  utmoft  malignancy,  thus  pro- 
fitable, and  thus  popular,  being  read  bv  no  lei's  than  four 
hundied  thoufand  of  the  good  people  of  Great-Britain,  al- 
lowing no  more  than  40  readers  to  a  paper. 

4.  Thefe  prolecutions  are  no  remedy  for  his  omiflions ; 
and  this  milchtevous  artifice  feems  hitherto  to  be  unob- 
feived:  ]ie  has  worked  his  readers  up  to  an' opinion,  that 
his  paper  contains  a  much  more  perfect  account  of  the 
ftate  of  .the  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any 
other ;  befides  fcandalizing  mod  with  being  partial  and 
minifterial  papers  :  and  this  is  generally  credited,  becaufe 
it  is  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  gentlemen  of  diftinclion, 
whofe  underftandings.  they  cannot  doubt,  and  whofe  for- 
tunes fet  them  above  writing  for  gain;  which  is  indeed 
true:  but  the  people  are  not  aware  that  the  gentlemen 
trouble  themfelves  very  little  with  putting  things  in  form, 
though  they  may  often  furnifh  materials  and  protection  to 
the  writer.  But  the  courfe  of  the  paper  is  performed  by 
an  hireling,  who  does  it  for  gain  and  a  livelihood  ;  and  it 
is  he  we  mean,  when  we  mention  the  fecretary  or  the  au- 
thor: and  if  this  author  will  not  infert  fome  things,  who 
can  force  him?  And  by  what  law  is  he  punifbable  ?  Thus 
he  thinks  it  not  proper  to  tell  his  readers  of  a  negociation  at 
Mofcow,  where  the  differences  relating  to  trade  are  ad- 
jufted,  nor  of  the  utter  abolition  of  the  Oltend  Eaft-India 
trade, — nor  of  the  dilcharging  the  Heffian  troops, — nor 
the  Spaniards  breaking  and  imprifoning  their  governors  in 
the  Weft- Indies,  for  encouraging  the  depredations  of  the 
guarda  coftas, — nor  of  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to 
make  Gibraltar  invincible  and  inacceiTible,  and  abundance 
of  fuch  things  which  he,  as  proprietor  of  his  paper,  may 
omit  without  breach  of  any  law;  and  what  remedy  have 
we  for  this,  but  writing  them  in  his  own  paper  for  him? 
But  then,  what  would  Mr.  D'anvers  do  for  fubjedfs  for  his 
fine  harangues  and  declamations,  and  what  a  deal  of  his 
excellent  wit  and  latire  fhould  we  be  deprived  of? 

5.  This  metht.d  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  weak  and  corrupt 
adminiftration  ;  for,  if  real  evil  and  foolifh  things  are  tranf- 
acled,  there  is  no  concealing  them,  while  the  bold  fpirited 
anti  minifterial  writer  has  his  liberty  of  relating  and  com- 
menting upon  them,  which  by  this  means  may  be  pre- 
ferved,  and  even  further  indulged  and  protected,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  wanting  fuch  :  for  bad  minifters,  as  well  as 
good,  have  their  oppofers.  However,  for  the  better  pre- 
ferving  this  liberty,  the  government's  intelligencer  may  be 
reftrained  not  to  take  up  more  than  half  a  column;  or, 
fuppofe  a  column  at  moft,  which  is  a  twelfth  part  of  one  of 
thefe  journals  ;  and  if  he  paid  for  the  fpace  he  occupied, 
as  other  advei  tilers  do,  here  can  be  no  trefpafs  on  the  pro- 
prietor's room  for  writing,  nor  invafion  of  his  property ; 
and  I  never  yet  faw  a  cafe  which  would  take  up  above  half 
this  room,  nor  can  I  perceiye  there  would  be  occafion  for 
this  ten  times  in  a  year :  for  the  expectation  of  fuch  a 
contradiction  would  be  almoft  a  fufficient  check  upon  thefe 
forgers  of  falfe  news. 

Some  object  to  me,  that  they  would  refufe  fuch  advertifement, 
and  laugh  at  fuch  an  offer;  and  really,  I  am  of  the  objector's 
opinion,  if  it  is  in  their  power  to  refufe  it,  and  fhould  con- 
tinue long  fo;  any  enemy  of  our  conftitution  would  laugh 
to  fee  us  fo  fond  of  liberty  in  the  nation,  and  proftitute  it  to 
the  caprice  of  every  angry  malecontent,  whofhall  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  government,  which  is  the  defence  of  it,  by  di- 
viding us  amongft  ourfelves,  and  againft  it,  whilft  we  not 
only  ftand  idly  by  and  fee  this,  but  encourage  thefe  incendi- 
aries and  traitors  to  it,  by  permitting  them  to  get  fuch  ample 
revenues  as  a  thoufand  or  two  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per 
ann.  for  doing  it,  and  we  to  have  neither  ingenuity  nor  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  mifchief.  This  would,  indeed,  make 
fuch  an  one  laugh,  but  other  laugh  than  this  I  can't  fee. 
Suppofe,  for  example,  he  had  been  defired  to  have  publifhed 
an  extract  of  the  declaration  done  at  Seville,  June  6,  1731, 
(which  fee  in  it's  proper  place)  and  money  had  been  fent  to 
have  paid  for  the  room  it  would  occupy,  as  for  an  advertife- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  refufed  it  if  he 
could,  for  it  would  have  confuted  more  than  half  the  papers 
he  wrote  for  two  years :  but  in  what  manner  would  he  have 
laughed  at  this  ?  And  in  what  manner,  or  for  what  reafons, 
would  he  have  told  his  readers  he  refufed  this  ? 
He  would  alfo  moft  certainly  have  refufed  to  publifh  a  pre- 
fentment  of  the  Craftfman  and  Fog's  Journal,  and  other  li- 
bels, by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex,  on  July  7,  1731 . 
But  I  fhould,  neverthelefs,  think  it  highly  necefTary,  that  his 
readers,  and  in  his  own  paper  too,  fhould  (as  well  as  other 
articles  of  London  news)  fee  fome  fuch  extract  of  it  as 
follows. 

Complaining  of  that  prefumptuous  and  unprecedented  li- 
cence, which  has  been  afTumed  by  fome  ftate- incendiaries  for 
a  few  years  paft,  of  inflaming  by  falfe,  feditious,  and  fcan- 
dalous  libels,  the  minds  of  the  common  people  with  pre- 
tended grievances,  and  alarming  them  with  imaginary  dan- 
gers ; — from  whence  fuch  mifchiefs  may  flow,  as  may  be  of 


'  pernicious  confequence  to  this  nation  and  people,  by  fixing 
«  in  foreign  powers  an  opinion  that  we  are  divided  among  our- 
*  felves,  which  may  give  grounds  to  extravagant  demands  in 
'  negociations  on  their  parts,  and  thereby  occafion  an  increafe 
'  or  continuance  of  our  taxes,  in  order  to  fecure  our  own 
«  rights,  and  preferve  his  majefty's  honour  *.'  See  the  D'an- 
verian  Hiftory,  from  whence  this  is  quoted. 

*  See  more  reafons  for  thus  advertifing,  as  well  as  examples 
of  it,  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  fame  author,  price  6d.  entitled. 
Liberty  and  Craftfman,  publifhed  in  December,  1730. 

The  principal  Laws  relating  to  News-Papers  and  Pam- 
phlets. 

I.  Stat.  Weftm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  34.  None  fhall  publifh  or 
counterfeit  any  falfe  news,  whereby  difcord  or  flander  may 
grow  between  the  king  and  his  people,  or  the  great  men  of 
this  realm.  And  he  that  fo  does,  fhall  be  kept  in  prifon, 
until  he  hath  brought  him  forth  into  the  court  which  did  fpeak 
the  fame. 

II.  Stat.  2  Rich.  II.  ftat.  1.  cap.  5.  Of  counterfeiters  of  falfe 
news  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  and 
great  men  of  the  realm,  and  alfo  of  the  chancellor,  treafurer 
clerk  of  the  privy-feal,  fteward  of  the  king's  houfes,  juftices 
of  the  one  bench  or  of  the  other,  and  other  great  officers  of 
the  realm ;  it  is  defended  that  none  contrive  or  tell  any  falfe 
things  of  prelates,  lords,  and  others  aforefaid,  whereof  difcord 
or  flander  might  rife  within  the  realm;  and  he  that  doth  the 
fame  fhall  be  imprifoned,  'till  he  have  brought  him  forth  that 
did  fpeak  the  fame. 

III.  Stat.  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  11.  When  any  fuch  mentioned  in 
the  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  cap.  34.  and  2  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  is  taken 
and  imprifoned,  and  cannot  bring  him  forth  that  did  fpeak 
the  fame,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  by  the  advice  of  the  council. 
By  ftat.  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  All  papers  called  pamphlets,  fhall 
for  every  half  flieet  pay  a  halfpenny;  if  larger  than  a  half 
fheet  a  penny,  and  if  larger  than  a  whole  fheet,  and  not  fix 
fheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lefs  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve 
fheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  fheets  in  folio,  2  s.  fterling  for 
every  fheet  of  paper  in  one  printed  copy  ;  and  for  every  ad- 
vertifement in  the  London  Gazette,  or  other  printed  paper 
made  weekly  public,  one  {hilling.  And  they  are  to  be 
ftamped  accordingly. 

Offences  in  printing,  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale,  any  pam- 
phlet, &c.  againft  this  aft,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by 
two  or  more  juftices  within  their  jurifdiction.  At  any  time 
within  three  months  after  the  offence,  upon  complaint  made, 
they  may  fummon  the  offender  and  witnefs,  and  may  exa- 
mine them  on  oath ;  or  for  not  appearing,  upon  proof  of 
notice  given,  may  proceed,  though  the  offender  doth  not  ap- 
pear and  give  judgment.  And,  if  convitfed  either  upon  view 
of  thejuftice,  or  upon  fuch  information,  may  iflue  warrants 
to  levy  the  penalty  of  10  I.  on  the  goods  of  the  offender  by 
diftrefs  and  fale,  if  not  redeemed  within  fix  days  :  and  if  fuch 
diftrefs  cannot  be  had,  may  commit  him  'till  the  penalty  is 
paid.  Thofe  who  are  grieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter- 
fefiions,  who  may  examine  witnefles  upon  oath,  and  finally 
determine,  and  may  then  iffue  warrants  to  levy  the  penalty. 
The  penalty  may  be  mitigated  by  the  juftices,  but  then  the 
officers  and  informers  muft  be  allowed  their  reafonable  cofts 
and  charges  over  and  above  the  faid  mitigation,  and  fo  as  the 
mitigation  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  fine  over 
and  above  the  faid  coft  and  charges. 

Perfons  fued  for  putting  the  aft  in  execution,  may  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  act  and  any  fpecial  matter  in  evi- 
dence, and  if  he  recover  fhall  have  treble  cofts. 
Printing  a  pamphlet  above  one  fheet,  publifhed  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  not  carrying  it  within  fix  days 
to  the  head  office  for  ftamping ;  and  if  printed  elfewhere, 
and  not  brought  to  the  head  collector  of  the  ftamp  duties 
within  fourteen  days,  the  printer  and  publifher  fhall  lofe  the 
profit  of  the  copy  of  fuch  pamphlet  for  which  the  duty  is  not 
paid,  and  fhall  forfeit  20  I.  with  full  cofts. 
If  the  printer's  or  publifher's  name  is  not  printed  thereon, 
the  penalty  is  likewife  20 1. 

One  moiety  of  thefe  penalties  is  to  the  crown,  the  other  to 
the  informer.  But  fome  news-writers  taking  advantage  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  act  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  wherein  for  all 
pamphlets  larger  than  one  whole  fheet,  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  fheets  in  folio  2  s.  for  every  fheet  of  paper  in  one 
printed  copy,  and  no  more,  was  to  be  paid,  contrived  their 
news-papers  fo  as  they  took  up  one  whole  fheet,  and  one 
half  fheet,  and  no  more;  by  which  means  they  for  many 
years  paid  only  3  s.  for  each  whole  impreffion  of  their  news- 
papers. Which  being  taken  notice  of  in  parliament,  a  claufe 
was  inlerted  in  a  ftatute  made  11  Geo.  I.  whereby  all  jour- 
nals, mercuries,  and  news  papers,  printed  on  one  fheet  and 
half  a  fheet  of  paper,  fhall  not  for  the  future  be  deemed  or 
taken  as  pamphlets,  to  be  entered  and  pay  only  3  s.  for  each 
impreffion  thereof;  but  there  fhall  be  paid  for  every  fheet  of 
paper  on  which  any  journal,  mercury,  or  other  news-papers 
whatfoever  fhall  be  printed,  a  duty  of  one  penny,  and  for 
every  half  fheet  thereof  one  half-penny,  during  the  term 
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mentioned  in  the  aft  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  to  be  levied  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fubjecT:  to  the  fame  penalties,  &c.  as  in  the 
laid  acT:  of  10  Ann.  cap.  ig.  or  any  other  aft  relating  to  thofe 
-  duties  is  contained. 
Since  this  another  act  of  parliament  has  taken  place,   laying 
an  additional  duty  on  news-papers ;  and  yet  there  appears 
no  lefs  propenfity  after  news  than  before,  and  the  number  of 
news-papers  have  increafed,  as  well  as  that  of  advertifemems 
in  general.     See  Advertise. 
MEW  SPAIN,  fee  Mexico. 
NICARAGUA,  fee  Mexico. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  fituate  in  the  Indian  ocean  in  Afia 
north  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  300  miles  weft  of  the  further  peninfula  of  India, 
between  92  and  94  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  7 
and  10  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  and  lies  fartheft  fouth,  is  40 
miles  lono- and  15  broad.  This  country  is  almoft  covered  with 
wood,  and  produces  no  corn,  but  they  have  a  fruit  which 
they  boil,  and  ferves  them  inftead  of  bread  ;  they  have  alfo 
cacao- nuts,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  on  which 
they  live  with  the  fifh  they  take,  but  feem  to  flight  flefh, 
though  they  have  hogs  and  poultry  enough,  with  which  they 
fupply  the  (hips  which  touch  here :  and  yet  thefe  people,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  of  the  Andeman  iflands,  were  re- 
ported to  be  cannibals,  when  the  Europeans  firft  vifited  them. 
The  natives,  in  return  for  the  provifions  they  furnifh  fhips 
with,  take  iron,  tobacco,  and  linen,  and  don't  feem  to  have 
anv  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  adjacent  continent. 
^IGRITIA,  fee  Africa. 

>J  IT  R  E,  or  S  A  L  T-  P  E  T  R  E.  It  is  probable,  that  the  nitre 
of  the  ancients,  was  either  the  Egyptian  {natron,  or  a  fait, 
found  in  the  earth  in  a  gray  compact  mafs,  or  elfe  the  na- 
tural borax,  or  the  fait  which  is  drawn  from  the  water  of 
the  river  Nile,  and  many  other  rivers.  And  it  may  be,  that 
all  thefe  falts  are  divers  kinds  of  their  nitre,  but  the  nitre  of 
the  moderns  is  nothing  elfe  but  falt-petre,  and  this  is  that  of 
which  we  fnall  fpeak. 

Nitre  is  an  acid  fait  impregnated  with  abundance  of  fpirits  out 
of  the  air,  which  render  it  volatile;  it  is  taken  from  among 
«the  ftones  and  earth  of  old  ruined  buildings.  Some  of  it. is 
lilcewifc  to  be  found  in  cellars,  and  feveral  other  moift  places, 
becaufe  the  air  doth  condenfe  it  in  thofe  places,  and  eafily 
unites  it  with  the  ftones. 

Nitre  is  alfo  fometimes  made  by  the  urine  of  animals,  falling 
upon  ftones  and  earths.  Nay,  fome  have  thought,  that  all 
fait  petre  comes  from  that  caufe,  whereas  we  fee  every  day, 
that  fome  of  it  is  taken  out  of  places,  where  there  never  came 
any  urine  at  all.  There  is  alfo  found  in  dry  weather  in 
hot  countries  natural  falt-petre,  againft  the  walls  and 
rocks  in  fmall  cryftals,  which  are  feparated  by  fweeping 
foftly  thofe  places  with  a  broom ;  this  is  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  falt-petre  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  it  muft 
be  chefen  neat  in  cryftals,  eafily  taking  fire  upon  kindled 
coals. 

A  good  and  well  efteemed  falt-petre  is  imported  from  the 
Eaft-indies,  principally  for  gunpowder ;  it  is  faid,  that  the 
fame  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  Pegu,  and  that  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  elevate  from  certain  barren  lands  in  white  cryftals, 
as  near  one  another  as  the  grafs,  fo  that  one  may  eafily  gather 
and  purify  the  fame,  which  is  like  to  our  purified  falt-petre. 
The  o-reat  and  violent  flame  which  happens  fo  foon  as  falt- 
petre  is  flung  upon  the  coals,  and  the  red  vapours  which  it 
yields  when  reduced  into  a  fpirit,  have  caufed  the  chemifts 
generally  to  believe  that  this  fait  is  inflammable,  and  confe- 
quently  fully  loaded  with  fulphur,  becaufe  fulphur  is  the  only 
principle  that  flames;  but,  if  they  had  fufpended  their  judg- 
ments herein,  until  they  got  more  experience  on  this  fubject, 
they  would  not  only  have  known  that  falt-petre  is  not  at  all 
inflammable  in  it's  nature,  but  they  would  even  have  doubted 
whether  or  no  any  fulphur  does  enter  into  the  natural  com- 
pofition  of  this  fait;  for,  if  falt-petre  were  inflammable  of 
itfelf,  like  fulphur,  it  would  burn  where  there  is  no  fulphur, 
for  example,  in  a  crucible  heated  red-hot  in  afire;  but  it 
will  never  flame  therein,  ufe  what  quantity  of  it  you  pleafe, 
and  let  the  fire  be  ever  fo  great.  It  is  true,  indeed,  if  you 
throw  fait  petre  upon  kindled  coals,  it  makes  a  great  flame, 
but  this  is  only  through  the  fulphureous  fuliginofities  of  the 
coals,  which  are  violently  raifed  and  rarified  by  the  volatile 
nature  of  nitre. 

As  for  any  fulphur  that  is  thought  to  be  contained  in  falt- 
petre,  it  can't  be  demonftrated  bv  any  operation  whatever; 
for  the  red  vapours  that  come  from  it  are  no  more  inflam- 
mable than  the  nitre,  when  they  are  not  mixed  with  fome 
fulphuereous  matter;  and  it  is  far  from  probable,  that  this 
fait  contains  no  fulphur,  if  we  confider  it's  cleannefs,  tranf- 
parency,  acidity,  and  cooling  quality,  which  have  no  man- 
ner of  affinity  with  the  effetts  of  fulphur,  which  are  com- 
monly to  make  a  body  opake,  to  take  off  acidity,  and  to 
heat. 

Of  the  purification  of  falt-petre. 

To  purify  falt-petre,  is  to  deprive  it  of  part  of  it's  fixt  fait, 
and  of  a  little  bituminous  earth  which  it  contains. 
V  o  L.  11. 
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Diftblve  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  falt-petre,  in  a  fufEcienf. 
quantity  of  water;  let  the  diflblution  fettle,  and  filtrate  itj 
then  evaporate  it  in  a  glafs  or  eaithen  veffel,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  half,  or  until  there  begins  to  appear  a  little  fkin  upon 
it;  then  remove  your  veftel  into  a  cool  place,  ftirring  it  as 
little  as  may  be,  and  leave  it  there  'till  the  morrow,  you'll 
find  cryftals  which  you  muft  fcparate  from  the  liquor;  eva- 
porate this  liquor  again  to  a  fkin,  and  fet  the  vefl'els  in  a  cool 
place  to  get  new  cryftals,  repeat  the  evaporations  and  cryftal- 
lizations,  until  you  have  drawn  all  your  falt-petre. 
Note,  That  in  the  laft  cryftallizations,  you'll  have  a  fait  al- 
together like  unto  fea  fait,  or  fal  gemme,  keep  it  apart,  it 
may  ferve  to  feafon  meat  with. 
The  firft  cryftals  are  the  pure  falt-petre. 
You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  diftblve  and  purify  falt-petre  feVeral 
other  times  in  water,  obferving  every  time  what  i  faid  be- 
fore, for  to  render  it  more  white,  and  purify  it  from  it's  fea- 
falt. 

Salt-petre  purified  is  a  great  apeiitive,  it  cools  the  body  by 
fixing  the  humours  that  are  in  too  much  motion,  and  drives 
them  by  urine.  It  is  given  in  fevers,  in  gonorrhoeas,  and 
many  other  difeafes ;  the  dofc  is  from  ten  giains  to  a  drachm 
in  broth,  or  fome  appropriate  liquor. 

Remarks. 

The  firft  purification  that  is  given  to  falt-petre  is  this :  the 
ftones  and  earths  that  contain  it  are  grofsly  powdered  :  they 
are  boiled  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  to  diftblve  the  (alt- petre: 
the  diflblution  is  filtrated,  and  then  poured  upon  afhes,  to 
make  a  lixivium ;  after  it  hath  been  poured  upon  the  afb.es 
feveral  times,  it  is  evaporated  and  cryftailized. 
If  inftead  of  pouring  the  diflblution  of  falt-petre  upon  afhes, 
one  is  content  to  let  it  evaporate  upon  the  fire  in  a  cauldron 
or  other  veftel,  'till  it  adheres  to  the  fkimmer,  which  muft  be 
foaked  in  it,  and  'till  it  appears  in  the  confidence  of  oil  of  a 
yellowifh  or  brown  colour,  it  will  be  a  greafy  and  thick  li- 
quor, which  the  artifts  call  mother  of  falt-petre,  or  water  of 
the  fea. 

The  fait  of  the  afhes  which  mixes  with  the  fa't-petre  aug- 
ments it's  fixed  part,  for  notwithftanding  the  fait  is  alkali, 
yet  it  changes  nature,  becaufe  it's  pores  have  been  filled  by 
the  acid  of  the  fait  petre.  This  nitre  fait,  drawn  by  this  firft: 
purification,  is  called  common  falt-petie;  the  laft  fait  taken 
thence  muft  not  be  mixed  whh  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
fixed,  and  not  fo  good :  if  one  diftils  the  fame  in  the  man- 
ner as  fait,  an  acid  fpirit  will  be  drawn  thence,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  aqua  regia,  or  a  diftblvent  of  gold. 
The  earth  from  whence  one  has  drawn  the  falt-petre  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  ftirred  from  time  to  time,  impregnates 
again  with  the  f.ime  fpecies  of  fait. 

The  long  cryftals  which  we  fee  in  falt-petre  come  from  it's 
volatile  part,  for  that  which  cryftallizes  itfelf  laft,  is  fixed  like 
fea-falt,  and  retains  the  figure  thereof. 

The  falt-petre,  though  never  fo  well  refined,  always  contains 
a  fait  like  to  mineral  fait,  or  fea  fait,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 
When  falt-petre  is  boiled  a  long  time  in  water,  and  over  a 
great  fire,  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  evaporates,  and  there  re- 
mains at  laft  nothing  but  a  fait  like  unto  fea  fait,  or  fal 
gemme,  which  ferves  to  prove  that  falt-petre  is  only  a  fal 
gemme,  fuller  of  fpirits  than  the  other.  * 

When  you  would  cryftallize  a  fait,  you  muft  diftblve  it  in  a 
convenient  proportion  of  water;  for  if  there  fhould  be  too 
much,  the  fait  would  be  weakened  too  much,  and  not  able 
to  coagulate ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  fhould  be  too 
little,  the  cryftals  would  be  confufed.  Therefore,  to  make 
them  fair,  you  muft  take  your  veftel  off  the  fire,  when  you 
perceive  a  little  fkin  upon  the  liquor,  which  is  a  mark  to  fhew, 
that  there  remains  a  little  lefs  liquor  than  is  convenient  to  keep 
all  the  fait  diffolved,  and  thus  when  it  comes  to  be  fet  in  a 
cool  place,  it  will  not  fail  to  fix. 

Acid  falts,  and  among  them  the  volatile,  do  cryftallize  in 
much  lefs  time  than  others. 

In  purifying  a  great  quantity  of  falt-petre,  put  it  into  one  or 
more  great  and  tinned  cauldrons,  and  pour  upon  it  a  necef- 
fary  quantity  of  common  water  to  difibh/e  it,  put  fire  under- 
neath, and  when  the  fait  is  melted  and  the  liquor  begins  to 
boil,  take  off  with  a  fkimmer  the  firft  fcum,  which  is  called 
the  dirt  of  falt-petre;  continue  to  boil  this  liquor  foftly,  'till 
it  has  acquired  more  confiftence;  afterwards  put  in  a  little 
white  vitriol  or  allum  in  powder  to  clarify  it,  and  there  will 
appear  at  the  fuperficies  a  black  fcum,  which  will  thicken  ; 
this  muft  be  feparated  by  little  and  little  with  a  fkimmer,  as 
exactly  as  poftible:  when  the  liquor  is  cleared  of  this  fcum, 
pour  it  boiling  with  great  ladles  or  otherwife,  into  another 
high  and  ftrait  veftel,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  to  preferve  it's  heat  for  fome  time,  and  hinder  it's  cool- 
ing too  foon ;  and  it  muft  not  be  ftirred  in  an  hour  and  half 
or  two  hours  ;  during  which  time  it  precipitates  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veftel  yellow  dregs  like  lees,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
clear  and  good  ;  which  is  afterwards  feparated  from  thefe 
dregs,  whilst  it  is  yet  fomewhat  warm,  pouring  the  fame  by 
inclination  into  earthen  bowls  or  balbns.  Thefe  vefl'els  are 
to  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  the  liquor  is  not  to  be  ftirred 
in  a  day  or  two,  'till  the  falt-petre  is  congealed  in  great,  fine, 
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clear,  white,  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are  ordinarily 
of  a  fix  angular  form ;  afterwards  thefe  cryftals  are  taken  out 
of  the  bowls,  and  are  put  info  a  tub  pierced  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  drained  :  this  is  the  refined  falt-petre. 
Let  the  remaining  liquor  evaporate  upon  the  fire  about  one 
half,  and  then  let  it  cool,  and  there  will  be  formed  cryftals 
not  quite  fo  fine  as  the  full ;  the  fame  proceeding  is  con- 
tinued 'till  all  the  falt-petre  is  taken  away,  but  the  la  It  cry- 
ftals, which  are  in  a  little  quantity,  muft  be  fet  apart,  be- 
caufe  they  contain  much  fixed  falts. 

The  fame  refined  falt-petre  is  purified  a  fecond  rime,  not  only 
to  feparate  from  it  fome  fmall  portion  of  filth,  which,  per- 
haps, flicks  there,  but  alio  to  clear  it  of  it's  fixed  part,  then 
it  will  not  fo  eafily  be  fubject  to  run  with  moifture. 
The  fait  petre  muft  be  chofen  well  refined,  in  long,  neat, 
and  tranfparent  cryftals,  cooling  the  tongue  when  applied  to 
it,  and  much  flaming  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 
Salt- petre  cools  the  body,  by  reafon  that  being  an  acid  it  de- 
prelTes  the  humours,  which  by  their  too  great  motion  did  hurt 
the  body,  and  fo  precipitates  them  by  urine  ;  for  the  volatile 
falts  and  fulphurs  that  all  bodies  are  full  of,  are  eafily  fixed 
and  quieted  by  acids. 

Of  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Spirit  of  nitre  is  a  liquor  very  acid  and  corrofive,  drawn  from 
falt-petre. 

Powder  and  mix  well  together  two  pounds  of  fine  falt-petre, 
and  fix  pounds  of  potter's-earth  dried;  put  this  mixture  into 
a  large  retort,  either  of  earth  or  glafs  luted,  fet  it  in  a  clofe 
reverberatory  furnace;   let  to  it  a  great  capacious  bafon,  or 
receiver,  and  give  a  very  little  fire  to  it  for  four  or  five  hours, 
to  make  ill  the  phlegm  come  forth,  which  will  diftil  out  drop 
by  drop.     When  you  perceive   there  will  diftil   no  more, 
throw   the  phlegm  away   that  is  found  in  the  receiver,  and 
having  refitted  it,  lute  the  junctures,  and  increafing  the  fire 
by  little  and  little  to  the  fecond  degree,  there  will  come  forth 
fpirits,  which  will  fill  the  receiver   with  white  clouds;  then 
keep  the  fire  two  hours  in  the  fame  degree,  after  that  increafe 
it  to  the  greateft  violence  vou  can  give  it,  and  fo  the  vapours 
•will  come  red ;  continue  the  greateft  fire  'till  there  come  no 
tnore,  the  operation  will  be  ended  in  about  fourteen  hours. 
When  the  veffels  are  cold,  unlute  the  junctures,  and  pour 
your  fpirit  of  nitre  into  an  earthen  bottle,  which  you  muft 
ftop  with  wax. 

Spirit  of  nitre  is  ufed  for  the  diffolution  of  metals,  it  is  a  good 
aqua  fortis  [fee  Aqua  Fortis]  ;  and  the  corrofive  virtue  of 
other  waters  of  this  nature,  doth  chiefly  proceed  from  the 
nitre  that  enters  into  their  compofition. 
Remarks. 
You  might,  as  fome  do,  mix  four  parts  of  potter's-earth  with 
one  part  of  nitre,  when  you  would  draw  it's  fpirit;  but  you 
will  fucceed  better,  and  with  lefs  difficulty,  by  obl'erving  the 
preceding  directions ;  for  the  earth  does  here  ferve  only  as  an 
intermedium  to  feparate  the  parts  of  this  fait,  to  the  end  that 
the  fire  operating  more  eafily  upon  it,  may  draw  it's  fpirits ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  very  needlefs  bufinefs,  to  ufe  more  of  the 
earth   than  is  neceffary  towards  this  effect.     Befides,    this 
over  great  quantity  of  earth  may  ferve  to  weaken  the  fpirits, 
and  by  taking  up  too  much  room,  may  hinder  the  drawing 
fuch  quantity,  as  otherwife  you  would  with  the  fame  retort. 
The  phlegm  is  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  only  ferves  to  weaken 
the  fpirit.    The  white  vapours  proceed  from  the  volatile  part 
of  the  falt-petre,  and  are  a  weaker  fort  of  fpirit;  but  the  red 
ones  proceed  from  the  fixed  parr,  and  are  the  ftrongeft  fpirit : 
for  which  reafon,  the  fire  is  made  fo  very  violent  towards  the 
latter  end.     Of  all  falts,  nitre  is  the  only  one  that  yields  red 


vapours. 

When  you  ufe  here  the  beft  falt-petre,  there  remains  nothing 
in  the  retort  but  only  earth. 

On  boilin"-  feveral  times  in  water  a  good  while  the  earth  that 
remained  after  the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  after 
evaporating  of  the  filtrated  decoction,  you  will  find  no  fait  at 
bottom.  But  fometimes  a  little  vitriol,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  feveral  clayey  grounds. 

It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  out  of  two  pounds  of  pu- 
rified nitre,  a  pound  and  fourteen  ounces  of  liquor,  in  phlegm 
and  fpirit,  may  be  drawn. 

A  third  part  of  the  retort,  wherein  the  operation  is  performed 
muft  remain  empty,  and   the  receiver  muft  be  very  large ; 
for  otherwife  thefe  fpirits  coming  haftily  forth,  would  break 
all  to-pieces  for  room  to  move  in. 
NIVERNOIS,  or  NEVERS,    a  province  in  France, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Burgundy  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Bourbon  - 
nois;  on  the  weft  by  Berry  ;  on  the  north  by  Gatinois.     It 
is  pretty  fertile  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruit:  there  are  alfo  many 
woods,  and  mines  of  iron.     It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers, 
three  of  which  are  navigable,  namely  the  Loire,  the  Allier, 
and  the  Yonne.     It's  extent  is  about  17  leagues,  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  about  12.  from  eaft  to  weft.     The  only  place 
where  there  is  any  confiderable  trade  is  at 
Mevers,  the  capital  city,  fituate  on  the  river  Loire,  near  it's 
confluence  with  the  Allier  and  the  rivulet  of  Nierre.     This 
city  is  famous  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  glafs 
white  iron,  and  fine  earthen  ware  manufactured  here. 
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NORFOLK,  in  England,  has  Suffolk  on  the  fouth  ;  Cam- 
bridgefhire  on  the  weft;  is  wafhed  by  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  eaft  and  north,  and  is  in  circumference  about  140  miles. 
The  air  is  of  various  temperatures  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it, 
and  has  a  greater  variety  of  foil  than  is,  perhaps,  in  any  o  her 
county;  but  even  it's  worft,  namely  the   fens,  maifhlands, 
and  fandy  heaths,  are  exceeding  profitable. 
The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Yare,  Thyrn,  Wa- 
veney,  Oufe,  and  Bure,  all  abounding  with  fifh,  the  laft  of 
which  is  noted  for  excellent  perch.    1  Here  is  a  great  herring, 
fifhery  on  the  coaft,  which  begins  in  September,  and  brings 
great  trade   and  treafure  to  Yarmouth  :  mackarel  are  alfo 
caught  here  in  the  fpring  in  vaft  quantities;  fo  that  here  are 
every  year  two  great  maikets  for  herrings  and  mackarel. 
Woollen  and  worfted  fluffs,  with  ftockings,  are  their  chief 
manufacture;  and  they  are  in  moft  places  fo  diligent  in  nou- 
rishing and  increafing  their  flocks  of  bees,  that  honey  in  thefe 
parts  is  very  plentiful.     Jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fometimes 
found  on  it's  coaft. 
NoRWicii  city  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the   Winfher  and 
Yare,  which  is  navigable  from  hence  to  Yarmouth,  30  miles 
by  water.    The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  the  city  popu- 
lous, having  a  great  trade  itfelf,  ;  nd  a  Ids  not  a  little  to  that 
of  Yarmouth,  by  the  vaft  cargoes  of  coal,  wine,  fifh,  oil, 
and  all  other  heavy  goods,   wimh  it  has  from  thence  by  the 
Yare.      It's   manufactures    are,  generally    fpeaking,    fent  to 
London,  though  they  export  confiderable  quantities  alfo  to 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,   Norway,   and   other   parts  of 
the  Baltic  and  Northern  Seas.     They  confift  in  great  variety 
of  worfted    fluffs,   as   fays,   bays,   ferges,   fhalloons,   &c.  in 
which  they  carry  on  a  vaft  trade;  and  are  lately  come  to 
weave  druggets,  crapes,  and  other  curious  fluffs:  of  all  which 
it  is  faid,  this  city  vends  to  the  value  of  no  lefs  than  100, cool. 
a  year.  All  hands  arc  daily  employed,  and  even  children  earn 
their  bread  in  this  manufacture  Eight  widens  of  the  worfled- 
weavers,  four  out  of  the  city,  and  four  out  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  are  annually  chofe,  and  fworn  to  take  care  that 
there  be  no  frauds  in  fpinning,  weaving,  or  dyeing  the  faid 
fluffs.     Here  is  another  company  of  woollen  roanufa£turers, 
called  the  Ruflia  company.     The   weavers   here  employ  all 
the  country  round  in  fpinning  yam  for  them,  of  which  they 
ufe  many  thoufand  packs  from  other  counties,   even  as  far  as 
Yorkshire  and  Weftmoreland.  A  calculation  was  1  tely  made, 
from  the  number  of  looms  then  at  work  in  this  city  only,  that 
th  re  were  not  lefs  than  120,000  people  employed,  in  and 
about  the  town,  thofe  who  fpin  the  yarn  included    Thtreis 
a  flocking  manufacture  alfo  here,  which  has  been  computed 
at  60,000 1.  a  year. 
Great  Yarmouth   is  a  large,  w;ll-built,  populous   town, 
much  increafed  of  lateyears  in  buildings,  fhipping,  and  people, 
and   greatly   fuperior  to  Norwich  in   fituation,  traffic,  and 
wealth ;  it's  great  commerce  to  France,  Holland,  and  the 
North  and  Eaft  Seas,  and,  above  all,  it's  hemng-huVry, 
make  it  the  greateft  town  of  trade  on  all   the  eaft  coaft  of 
England,  except  Hull  ;  for,  befides  all  it's  other  trade,  it  has 
the  whole  herring  fifhery,  where,  including  the  little  tov. a 
of  Leoftoff,  50,00c  barrels,  which  fome  magnify  to  40,000 
lafts,  containing  no  lefs  than   40,000,000  of  red  herrings, 
are  generally  cured  in  a  year.    Thefe  are  moftly  exported  by 
the  merchants  of  Yarmouth,  the  reft  by  thofe  of  London,  to 
Italy,  Spain,  and   Portugal.     During  the  fifhing-feafon,  all 
veffels  that  come  for  that  purpofe  from  any  part  of  England, 
as  great  numbers  do  from  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  SufTex, 
Scarborough,  Whitby,  &c.  are  allowed  to  catch,  bring  in., 
and  fell  their  fifh,  free  of  all  toll  or  tax,  as  the  freemen  oil 
Yarmouth  are. 

They  have  alfo  a  fifhing- trade  to  the  North  Seas,  for  white- 
fifh,  called  the  North  bea  cod,  and  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Norway  and  the  Baltic,  for  deals,  oak,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
flax,  canvafs,  fail-cloth,  and  all  manner  of  naval  flores, 
which  they  confume,  for  the  moft  part,  in  their  own  port, 
where  they  build  a  great  number  of  lhips  every  year. 
Lynn  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oufe,  where  it  falls  into 
the  fea,  little  after  it  has  received  feveral  le-ffer  rivers,  which 
gives  it  a  navigation  for  trade  into  the  very  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, almoft  as  high  as  Northampton;  by  which  means  it 
commands  the  trade  of  feveral  inland  counties,  v/hich  it  fup- 
plies,  efpecially  with  coals  and  wine,  this  being  the  greateft 
port  of  importation  for  thofe  articles  of  any  place  on  all  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  England,  from  London  to  Berwick.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which  thofe 
counties  produce,  and  therefore  is,  next  to  Hull,  the  greateft 
port  for  the  exportation  of  that  commodity.  The  merchants 
of  Lynn  have  the  fame  of  a  great  correfpondence,  and  of 
carrying  on  a  confiderable  foreign  trade,  efpecially  to  Holland, 
Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  and  alfo  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  harbour  is  fafe  when  (hips  are  entered  into  it,  but  diffi- 
cult to  come  at,  by  reafon  of  the  many  flats  and  fhoals  in  the 
paflage. 
Cromer,  on  the  coaft,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  chiefly  inhabited 
and  frequented  by  fifhermen,  efpecially  for  lobfters,  which 
are  caught  here  in  great  quantities,  and  carried  to  Norwich, 
and  fometimes  alfo  to  London. 
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Worsted  is  r°rmrlcable  for  the  invention  and  twilling  of  that 
fort  of  woollen  jam  .md  thread  which  is  from  this  place  fo 
calk-d,  as  cambrics  and  callicoes  take  their  names  from  ihe 
towns  where  they  were  fiift  made.  Here  is  alio  a  manufac- 
ture of  worlted  duffs  and  dockings,  both  knit  and  wove. 

St  Faith's,  a  village  between  Norwich  and  Cromer,  is  noted 
for  a  fair  of  lean  cattle,  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom, 
they  being  brought  hither  in  great  droves  out  of  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  fold  to  the  Norfolk  graziers. 

ClAY  has  a  harbour  for  fh'ps,  on  the  fame  coaft  as  Cromer, 
and  large  fait- works,  where  very  good  fait  is  made,  and  fent 
all  over  the  country,  and  fometimes  to  Holland  and  the 
Baltic. 

Marham  and  Wells  are  two  towhs  on  the  fame  coaft,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  very  conliderable  trade  carried  on 
with  Holland  for  corn,  which  this  part  of  the  county  is  very 
full  of,  bciides  the  great  trade  diove  hither  from  Holland  in 
return. 

Wimondham,  or  Windham,  is  a  little  town,  whofe  in- 
habitants, both  old  a  d  young,  are  generally  employed  in 
making  fpiggots  and  faucets,  fpindles,  fpoons,  and  the  like  fort 
of  wooden  ware. 

Peculiar  laws  relating  to  Norwich  and  Norwich  fluffs. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  5.  in  Norwich,  and  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  there  muft  be  12  wardens  and  30  affiftants  chofe, 
who,  vviihin  14.  days  after  notice  thereof,  muft  take  an  oath 
before  the  mayor  faithfully  to  difcharge  their  office.  If  they 
refufe,  or  die  within  the  year,  the  mafter  weavers  may  choole 
others.     Raym.  192. 

Half  of  the  wardens  are  to  be  chofen  on  Whitfun-Monday. 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  mailer- weavers  in  the  city  :  half 
of  the  affiftants  on  the  fame  day,  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
weavers  of  the  county. 

Seven  of  the  wardens  and  affiftants  may  meet  when  they 
pleafe,  or  as  often  as  defued  by  the  affiftants.  Fourteen  days 
be  ire  they  intend  to  meet,  the  wardens  of  the  city  muft  give 
notice  to  th  le  in  the  county  when  they  intend  to  meet,  by 
fettingluch  noti  e  upon  the  door  of  their  fealing-hall. 
Two  of  th  m  may  fearcb.  in  :he  public  places  for  lale,  and 
feize  defective  ^arns,  and,  within  20  days  afterwards,  bring 
them  to  a  tiial  by  jury,  who  may  impofe  fines  on  the  yarn 
not  exceeding  half  the  value,  to  the  vfe  of  the  poor  of  the 
trade."  By  laws  being  made  and  confirmed  bv  the  mayor 
and  twojui:ice>  of  the  city,  and  three  of  the  county  (quorum 
unus/  muff  be  pubhfbed  four  times  in  a  year,  at  four  afiem- 
b;ies  for  trade,  and  may  impofe  fines  not  exceeding  10 s.  for 
ever)  offence. 

Any  one  difturbing  them,  convicted  by  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
or  by  his  o-yn  con'effion,  before  the  mayor,  or  a  juftice  of 
peace  of  the  city  or  county,  forfeits  40  s. 
At  their  four  affimblies  for  trade,  they  are  to  account  before 
the  mayor  and  one  juftice  of  the  city,  and  two  of  the  count)', 
for  what  fines  and  forfeitures  they  have  received,  and  what 
they  have  expended  about  the  trade,  and  what  remains,  by  the 
faid  mayor  and  juftices  to  be  divided  as  they  fhall  direct,  be- 
tween the  poor  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  county.  - 
The  jury  muft  confift  of  12  artificers,  half  of  the  city,  and 
half  of  the  county,  and  muft  be  empannelled  by  precept  from 
the  mayor  or  deputy;  and,  if  any  being  ftimmoned,  refufe 
to  appear,  forfeits  5  s.  to  the  poor  of  the  trade. 
All  fluffs  in  which  there  is  wool,  muft  be  under  the  regula- 
tion of  wardens  and  affiftants,  and  muft  be  brought  to 
Weavers-Hall  in  Norwich,  before  thty  are  expofed  to  fale  ; 
and,  if  found  good,  then  fealed  ;  if  defective,  they  muft  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  &c.  who  may  fet  fines  not  exceeding  half 
the  value  of  the  fluffs,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  trade, 
and  detain  them  'till  paid,  and  fell  them,  if  not  paid  within 
40  days  after  trial. 

They  in  whofe  poffeffion  unfealed  fluffs  {hall  be  found,  for- 
feit 40s.  per  piece,  and  the  maker  or  feller  4  s.  for  felling 
them  unfealed,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  trade. 
If  wardens  feal  fluffs  which  fhall  be  found  defective  by  jury, 
fuch  jury  may  fet  fines  on  the  wardens  of  40  s.  for  every 
fluff,  but  wardens  fhall  have  double  damages  for  unjuft  vex- 
ation. 

Perfons  convicted  before  the  mayor,  or  a  juftice  of  the  city 
or  county,  by  confefiion,  or  oath  of  two  witneffes,  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  feal,  or  fealing  therewith,  or  removing  the  feal 
from  one  piece  to  another,  forfeit  20  1.  Every  one  muft 
have  his  proper  mark  upon  every  piece  made  by  him,  or  for- 
feit 3  s.  per  piece  to  the  poor  of  the  trade. 
The  forfeitures  are  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  by  warrant 
from  the  mayor  or  juftice,  or  by  action  of  debt,  indictment, 
or  information.  All  yarns  and  worfted  muft  be  reeled  on  a 
reel  of  a  yard  about,  and  every  reel- ftuft' muft  have  fourteen 
lees. 

Byftat.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  it  is  enacted,  That  all  manufac- 
turers, or  makers  of  fluffs  made  of  wool,  or  in  which  there 
is  any  mixture  of  wool,  and  all  makers  of  worfted  into  yarn, 
who  are  not  journeymen  or  fervants  for  hire,  mafter-weavers 
and  mafter  woolcombers,  and  all  perfons  dealing  or  employ- 
ing fervants  and  journeymen  in  any  fuch  manufactures,  or 
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having  any  inteicff,  fhare,  or  partnerfhip  therein,  living  in 
Norwich,  fhall  be  made  free,  and  admitted  freemen  of  that 
city,  on  their  requcft.  to  be  made  at  any  affembly  of  the  cor- 
poration.of  the  (aid  city,  paying  not  exceeding  5  1.  for  fuch' 
admiffion  and  freedom  ;  and  all  perfons  to  be  made  free  fhall 
take  the  ufual  oaths,  or,  being  Quakers,  fhall  take  the  fo- 
lemn  affirmation. 

If  any  perfon  (except  fervants  and  apprentices  during  tfoeif 
fervice)  who  is  any  fuchmanufacturer  or  dealer,  &c.  prefume 
to  exercife  any  of  the  faid  manufactures,  or  be  otherwife  in- 
terefted  therein,  not  being  made  free,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  on  a  profecution  commenced  within  fix  months  after 
the  fact  committed,  he  fhall  forfeit  10  I.  for  every  calendar 
month  he  fhall  exercife  any  of  the  faid  manufactures,  or  be 
concerned  therein,  next  after  the  third  quarterly  affembly  of 
the  faid  corporation,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  kc. 
brought  by  the  chamberlain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  mayor,  fhe- 
nffs,  citizens,  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  in  any  court  of 
record  at  Weftminfter. 

NORMANDY,  in  France.  This  province,  or  duchy,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Britifh  Channel ;  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  the  fame,  and  by  Britanny  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Maine, 
Perche,  and  Beauce  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  'fit  of  Fiance  and 
Picardy  :  it's  whole  circuit  being  of  about  240  leagues,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  on  the  fea-coaft.  This  country  a- 
bounds  in  paftures,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  flax, 
and  fe.veral  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  has  alfo  mines  of  iron,  and 
fome  of  copper,  and  other  metals.  They  have  a  ccnfiderable 
trade  in  corn,  timber,  coals,  hay,  cattle,  and  herbs  proper 
for  dyeing,  as  madder,   woad,   &c. 

Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Seine,  in  which  the  tide  flows  fo  hiah,  that 
ihips  of  above  2CO  tons  can  come  to  the  key  here.  The 
trade  carried  on  in  the  city  and  diftrict  is  very  considerable 
and  extenfive :  it  con  lifts  in  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  lea- 
ther, hats,  paper,  and  a  great  many  other  merchandizes. 
The  woollen  manufactures,  which  employ  many  thoufand 
workmen,  are  very  advantageous  to  the  province  ;  but,  as 
they  are  here  chiefly  fold  within  the  kingdom,  are  only  fo 
far  profitable  to  the  nation  in  geneul  as  they  prevent  the 
money  being  fent  abroad.  But  the  linen  manufactures  of 
many  forts,  which  are  exported  into  Spain,  are  extremely 
fo,   becaufe  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  cafh. 

Elbeuf,  a  large  and  populous  borough  on  the  river  Seine,  fa- 
mous for  the  manufactory  of  cloths  fet  up  here  in  1667. 

Dieppe  is  a  noted  lea-port  on  the  fhore  of  the  Britifh  Sea,  aC 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Betune.  The  town  is  reafonably  lar»e, 
and  inhabited  by  feafaring  men,  reckoned  fkilful  in  their  pro- 
hffion;  mechanics  that  make  curious  works  in  ivory;  and 
merchants  who  drive  a  ccnfiderable  trade  to  foreign  parts, 
efpecially  Newfoundland  in  America.  The  chief  trade  here 
confifts  in  herrings,  with  which  they  fupply  Paris,  and  the 
province  of  Normandy  :  they  al'o  fifh  for  whitings,  mack- 
arel,  and  oyfters.  There  is  alfo  a  manufactory  where  they 
make  tobacco  rolls,  which  employs  daily  fome  hundreds  of 
hands. 

Havre  de  Grace  is  a  ftrong  fea-port,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  a  place  of  good  trade,  fevers!  merchants  inhabit- 
ing here  who  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  other  places. 

CaodEBEC  is  a  pretty  well  peopled  town.  A  fmall  river  runs 
through  it,  divided  into  feveral  canals,  on  which  ftand  divers 
mills  of  great  ufe  to  the  tanners  and  leather- dreffers  here: 
among  other  manufactures,  they  make  here  a  kind  of  hats, 
which  are  very  much  efteemed  on  account  of  their  refining 
the  rain. 

Fescamp  is  fituated  on  a  little  river,  eight  leagues  from  Havre, 
and  12  from  Dieppe.  Their  trade  confifts  in  woollen  cloths, 
ferges,  linens,  laces,  hats,  and  tanned  leather.  They  alfo 
fend  fome  fliips  to  Newfoundland,  and  a  tew  barks  to  the 
herring-fifhery. 

Eu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brefle,  has  a  pretty  good  trade, 
by  means  of  their  manufactures  of  ferges,  and  other  woollen 
fluffs,  linens,  and  laces. 

St.  Valery  is  a  larjje  fea-port  fown,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bri- 
tifh Channel.  They  make  here  alfo  linens  and  woollen 
fluffs,  and  fend  fome  vcfleis  to  the  herring  and  cod  fifheries. 

Ai/male  is  feated  near  the  river  Brefle.  The  ferges  made  here 
are  very  much  efteemed  :  they  make  alfo  a  coarle  fort  of  wool- 
len fluff,  called  frocks,  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  people. 

Lisieux  is  a  fair  and  large  city.  Several  manufactures  of  lin- 
nen  and  woollen  fluffs  afford  the  inhabitants  a  competent  live- 
lihood. 

Hokfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  has  above  60  fhips 

F  belonging  to  it  that  trade  to  Newfoundland  and  the  French 
colonies  in  America.  They  make  here  alfo  a  great  many 
laces. 

Bayeux  is  an  ancient  city,  on  the  river  Aure.  They  had  fet 
up  here  manufactures  of  cloths,  ferges,  and  (lockings,  which 
fucceeded  extremely  well  ;  but  the  high  taxes  the  merchants 
were  forced  to  pay,  obliged  them  not  only  to  abandon  thefe 
manufactures,  but  alio  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  fettle  elfe- 
where. 

Caen  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  and  a  place  of  good  trade, 
veffels  of  burthen  coming  up  to  the  bridge. 

Vjer 
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Vier  is  a  neat  city,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  con- 
fiderable trade,  'confuting  chiefly  in  drapery  goods  manufac- 
tured here  :   they  have  aifo  paper-mills. 

Coutances  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous  city.  There  is 
here  a  large  fuburb,  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  tradef- 
men,  particularly  tanners  and  dyers. 

The  chief  trade  of  Granville,  a  good  fea  port  town,  con- 
fifts in  falt-cod,  which  they  fifh  and  cure  on  the  coaft  of  New- 
foundland, and  oyfters  and  other  fifh,  which  they  catch  on 
the  neighbouring  coaft. 

Carentan  has  fome  trade,  becaufe  veffels  of  a  pretty  large 
fize  can  come  up  here  at  high  water. 

Cherburg  is  a  fmall  port,  but  pretty  good,  admitting  veffels 
of  300  tons  :  they  build  here  fome  merchant  fhips. 

Alencon',  on  the  river  Sarte,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  is  a  fair  and 
large  city,  and  chief  place  of  a  generality  *,  which  is  not  lei's 
confiderable  than  the  two  others  of  the  fame  province,  with 
regard  both  to  the  variety  and  importance  of  it's  trade. 

*  Befides  the  geographical  divifion  of  France  into  provinces, 
there  is,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  the  king's  finances, 
another  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into  what  they  call  gene- 
ralities, of  which  there  are  24,  according  to  Monf.  Fure- 
tiere,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  office  of  the  treafuries  of 
France,  with  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances,  and  an  in- 
tendant  of  juftice,  or  commiffary. 

The  manufactory  of  the  linens  which  are  called  cloth  of  Alen- 
con, becaufe  they  are  wove  in  that  city  and  in  it's  neighbour- 
hood, is  (till  confiderable,  though  the  flourifhing  condition  in 
which  it  was  formerly,   has  futtered  great  alterations  by  the 
long  wars,  and  the  want  of  hemp,  which  was  either  bought 
up  for  the  fea-fervice,  or  which  the  hufbandmen  ceafe  to  fow 
their  lands  with,  to  put  corn  in  it'sftead. 
The   brionnes,  another  fort  of  linen  very  much  efteemed, 
though  fomewhat  dear,  are  made  at  Bernay,  at  Lifieux,  and 
at  Brionne,  from  which  laft  place  they  have  got  their  name. 
In  the  whole  election,  or  diftridt,  of  this  laft  town,  as  alfo  at 
Ponteau  de  Mer  and  Bernay,  they  make  a  great  many  linens 
of  fiax,  which  are  fold  under  the  name  of  blarcards. 
The  linens  of  which  the  warp  is  of  hemp,  and  the  woof  of 
flax,   and   which  they  call  cretonnes,  are  manufactured   at 

Lifieux. 

AtDomfront,  Vienentiers,  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
make  none  but  coarfe  linens,  which  they  fell  before  they  arc 
blanched  ;  they  are  fometimes  called  canvafs,  but  improperly, 
the  true  canvafs  being  much  coarfer  and  more  ordinary. 
Of  all  thofe  linens,  the  fineft,  ftrongeft,  and  whiteft  are  fent 
to  Paris ;  the  cleared  are  defigned  for  Rouen,  whence  they 
are  exported  to  Cadiz,  to  be  fent  from  thence  into  Spanifh 
America;  and  .hecoarfeft  are  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  country. 
The  manufactory  of  French  point,  which,  in  the  generality 
of  Alencon,  they  call  velom  (velin),  becaufe  of  the  velom  or 
parchment  on  which  it  is  wrought,  have  alfo  been  affected  by 
the  long  wars  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  it  is,  however, 
{till  kept  up  with  fome  reputation  at  Alencon,  and  in  it's 
neighbourhood,  the  magnificence,  or  the  luxury,  of  the  French 
being  fufficient  to  fupport  it,  even  in  time  of  war;  but  it 
flourifhes  chiefly  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  great  quantity  of 
thofe  points  that  is  exported  into  foreign  countries. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  drapery  and  woollen  ftuffs  manu- 
factured in  the  generality  of  Alencon,  as  the  reader  will  fee 
in  the  feveral  articles  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  within 
this  divifi  jn. 

The  woollen  fluffs  called  a  frock  by  the  French,  which  ferve 
for  d  retting  the  common  people,  are  made  at  Lifieux,  Bernay, 
Orbte,  and  in  the  villages  of  Fervaques  and  Tardonet,  whence 
they  are  fent  into  the  provinces  of  Perche,  Maine, and  Poictou. 
^  Befides  the  wool  of  the  country  which  is  ufed  in  thofe  feveral 
manufactories,  the  weavers  get  a  great  deal  alfo  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  They  make  in  this  generality, 
one  year  with  another,  50  or  52,000  pieces  of  woollen 
fluffs,  of  which  there  above  15,000  marked  or  ftamped 
every  year  at  the  fair  of  Guibray  only. 

The  pins  made  at  Laigle  and  at  Conches,  the  iron,  fteel, 
copper,  zv.d  brafs  wares  made  in  the  laft-mentioned  town, 
the  tanneries  of  Argenton,  Vomontiers,  Conches,  and  Ver- 
neuil,  the  manufactory  of  wooden  (hoes,  the  large  timber, 
boards,  and  fmall  timber,  conveyed  to  the  fea  by  the  rivers 
Drac  and  Tonqucs  ;  the  fattening  of  fowl,  of  which  they 
fend  vaft  quantities  to  Paris,  as  alfo  of  butter  and  eggs,  and 
the  falt-petre  of  the  election  of  Argenton,  are  pretty  confider- 
able branches  of  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Alencon.  But  there  are  two  other  branches  of  com- 
merce which  procure  greater  profits  Hill  to  this  part  of  Nor- 
mandy; thefe  arc  the  manufactories  ofglafs,  and  the  iron- 
forges. 

As  for  the  manufacturing  of  glafs,  it  is  efteemed  a  noble  pro- 
feffion,  none  but  gentlemen  having  the  liberty  to  keep  glafs- 
houfes  :  they  may  be  interefted  in  this  manufacture  without 
derogating  from  their  nobility. 

The  chief  glafs-houfes ih  this  generality  are,  that  of  Nonant, 
in  the  foreft  ol  Exines,  that  of  Fortifiambert,  in  the  foreft  of 
Montpinfon,  and  the  two  which  have  been  fet  up  in  the  little 
diftridt  of  Thimerais. 
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In  the  two  former  of  thefe  glafs-houfes  they  make  cryftal  »!afs- 
with  the  ltone  called  b>  them  chambourin,  and  fern-glafs  :  in 
the  two  laft  they  make  hardly  any  but  fern-glafs,  and  a  few 
cryftal  works. 

As  for  the  forges,  the  moft  confiderable  are  at  Chanfegray, 
Varennes,  Carouges,  Rannes, Conches,  and  Bonneville;  thii 
laft,  though  it  has  been  fet  up  only  fince  the  beginning  ofthe 
eighteenth  century,  equals,  if  it  does  not  furpafs  the  old  ones, 
with  regard  to  the  good  quality  of  it's  iron,  and  of  the  works 
made  there. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Domfront,  and  the  little  country  of 
Houlme,  are  the  places  where  the  mines  abound  moft,  and 
from  which  they  take  the  greateft  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
for  the  keeping  up  of  thofe  forges. 

We  ought  alfo  to  reckon  as  a  pretty  confiderable  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  this  generality,  the  great  number  of  horfes 
which  they  feed  in  the  paftures  ofthe  country  of  Auge,  and 
which  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Caen  and  Guibray  :  nor  ought 
we  to  omit  the  fattening  of  cattle,  which  is  afterwards  fent 
to  Paris,  or  to  the  markets  of  Seaux,  Roan,  Neubour^,  and 
the  other  chief  cities  of  Normandy.  We  fpeak  ofthe  horfes 
of  this  province  in  other  places. 

The  manufactories  of  the  city  of  Alencon,  are  of  flrono- 
ferges,  -|  of  a  French  ell  wide,  of  (famines  V  an  ell  wide,  of 
crapes  of  the  fame  breadth  ;  but  they  make  not  much  above 
ICO  pieces  of  all  thefe  ftuffs  together  per  annum.  They  have 
neverthelefs  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  fmall  woollen  ftuffs, 
as  druggets,  tiretaines,  and  {famines  of  feveral  fluffs :  but 
thefe  are  wove  in  other  places,  and  there  are  marked  or 
ftamped  above  8co  of  them,  one  year  with  another,  at  the 
hall  or  office  of  Alencon. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  manufactory  of  French 
point  ;  we  fhall  only  add  here,  that  moft  of  the  women  in 
this  city  work  at  it,  befides  a  great  many  more,  who  are  dif- 
perfed  in  the  neighbouring  villages  :  fo  that  above  800  perfons 
are  employed  in  that  manufactory,  which  affords  a  trade  of 
above  50,000  livres  per  annum.  Moft  of  this  point  is  fold 
at  Paris,  whence  they  fend  part  of  it  to  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  into  foreign  countries. 

The  manufactory  of  linens,  which  from  this  city  are  called 
linens  of  Alencon,  is  {till  pretty  confiderable  there,  though 
mu:h  lefs  than  it  was  befote  the  Proteftants  of  France  were 
forced  to  leave  their  native  country  ;  there  being  a  great 
many  of  them  among  the  weavers,  and  among  the  merchants 
who  dealt  in  thofe  linens.  They  reckon,  however,  that 
the  produce  of  this  trade  amounts  full  to  above  60,000  livres 
yearly,  and  this  manufactory  employs  above  400  workmen 
in  the  city  only,  befides  thofe  of  the  country  parifhes.  Moft 
of  thefe  linens  are  fent  to  Paris. 

The  tanneries  of  Alencon  are  pretty  much  efteemed  ;  they 
are  of  the  number  of  thofe,  whofe  leather.,  according  to  the 
regulations,  is  to  be  fent  to  Paris. 

There  are  three  confiderable  fairs  kept  at  Alencon  :  the  one 
on  Candlemas  day,  the  fecond  the  fufi  Monday  in  Lent,  and 
the  third  at  Midlent.     The  markets  are  kept  three  times  a 
week,  namely,  every  Monday,   Thurlday,  and  Saturday. 
Talaise  is  a  fmall  town,    fituate  on  the  little  river  Ante. 
They  make  here  and  in  the  adjacent  villages,  light  woollen 
ftuffs,   fine  linen  cloths,  laces,  and  other  works,  for  which 
they  have  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  the  neighbouring  lands 
produce  plenty  of  corn. 
Argenton   is  fitua'e  on   the  banks  of  the  river  Orne.     The 
trade  of  this  city  confifts  chiefly  in  corn,  linen  cloths,  hats, 
and  tanned  leather. 
Evreux  is  feated  in  a  very  fruitful  plain  near  the  river  Eure. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  city.     The  inhabitants    trade   in  cloth, 
ferges,  and  other  woollen  ftuffs ;  they  alfo  make  here  linen 
cloth,  and  fell  a  great  deal  of  corn. 
Beaumont  le  Roger,  is  a  borough  where  they  make  wool- 
len ftuffs  and  linen  cloth.    This  town  is  feparated  only  by  a 
{tone   bridge  over   the  Rille,  from  a  large  borough   called 
Vielle,   in  which  they  bleach  a  vaft  quantity  of  linen. 
Verneuil  on  the  river  Aure,  trades  chiefly  in  drapery  wares, 

buttons,  and  corn. 
Vernon,  on   the  .Seine,  is   a  place  of  trade,  which   confifts 

chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  linen  cloths,  and  woollen  blankets. 
N  O  R  T  H  A  M  P  T  O  N  S  H I  RE  is  an  inland  county,  fituate 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  Buckinghamfhire,  on  the  weft  by  Warwickfhire 
and  Oxfordfhire,  on  the  north  by  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and 
Lincolnfhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge;  and  is  in  circumference  about 
120  miles. 

The  air  is  exceeding  pleafant  and  wholfome,  and  the  foil  very 
fruitful,  both  in  tillage  and  pafturage,  and  abounds  with 
fheep  and  other  cattle,  wool,  pigeons,  and  falt-petre.  It's 
manufactures  are  ferges,  tammies,  fhalloons,  boots,  and  {hoes. 
Peterborough,  reckoned  the  leaft  city  in  the  kingdom, 
ftands  on  the  river  Nen,  which  is  navigable  to  it  by  barges, 
in  which  they  import  coals,  corn,  &c.  and  export  to  the. 
amount  of  6000  quarters  of  malt  in  fome  years,  befides  ma- 
ny other  goods;  but  efpecially  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
either  of  cloth  or  {lockings,  in  which  the  poor  are  conftantly 
employed. 

6  Northampton, 
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Northampton,  the  county-town,  (lands  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Ncn,  and  another  rivulet.  The  hoife- market  here  is 
thought  to  exceed  any  other  of  the  kind  in  England,  being 
reckoned  the  center  of  all  in  the  kingdom,  both  for  faddlc 
and  harnefs.  It's  moft  famous  manufacture  is  (hoes,  of 
which  <ueat  quantities  are  fent  beyond  fea  ;  and  next  to  that 
ftockings.  It  is  the  deareft  town  in  England  tor  fuel,  where, 
'till  the  river  Nen  be  made  navigable,  which  is  now  under 
taken  to  Peterborough,  no  coals  can  come  by  water,  and  little 
wood  grows  on  the  land. 

Wellingborough,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  large  populous 
trading  town  ;  the  greateft  trade  it  carries  on  is  in  corn,  for 
which^it's  market  is  rifen  on  the  decay  of  that  of  Higham- 
Ferrers.  Neverthelefs,  here  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  lace, 
fo  conftderable,  that  it  is  faid  to  return  50 1.  a  week  into  the 
town,  one  with  another,  and  therefore  may  be  reckoned  the 
fecond  town  in  the  county. 

Towcester  is  a  handlbme  populous  town.  The  inhabitants 
here,  of  all  ages,  are  employed  in  lace,  and  a  manufacture  of 
filk. 

Kettering  is  alfo  a  handfome  town  of  good  trade,  pleafant- 
]y  fnuat'e  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen.  Near  20CO 
hands  are  faid  to  be  employed  here  in  the  manufacture  of 
ferges,  fhalloons,  and  tammies,  efpecially  ihalloons. 

NORTH  CAROLlNrt.  Under  the  article  British 
America,  we  have  given  a  fuccinct  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies  in  America  belonging  to  thefe  king- 
doms ;  and  have,  among  the  reft,  taken  notice  of  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  but  it  fcems,  from  the  information  I  have  fince  re- 
ceived from  fome  honourable  peifons,  well  acquainted  with 
that  province,  thattbe  account  1  have  given  thereof,  is  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  I  have  here  taken  the  full  natural 
opportunity  that  has  ottered,  to  fupply  that  deficiency  from 
the  authentic  materials  which  I  have  had  the  honour  ro  re- 
ceive for  that  purpofe  through  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  that  province. 

This  province,  fays  my  intelligence,  is  divided  into  21  coun- 
ties, all  of  them  being  large  and  extenfive  ;  and  they  are  fet- 
tling very  fad  by  the  outfellers  of  the  other  colonies,  vvhofe 
vicinity  to  the  Indians  in  the  French  intereft,  rendered  their 
fituation  very  precarious  and  dangerous.  By  an  accurate 
computation  made  in  the  year  175 1,  the  white  inhabitants 
then  amounted  to  35,000  at  leaft  ;  but  the  negroes  did  not 
exceed  5000. 

There  are  fix  principal  thriving  towns  in  it,  which  are  rightly 
named  and  placed  in  our  map  of  North  America.  See  the 
Map  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume.  In  the  northern  and 
fouthern  parts  of  the  province,  the  foil  is  different,  the  former 
being  a  rich  mould,  and  the  latter  moftly  fandy  ;  which 
makes  their  produce  different  likewife.  The  commerce  of 
the  fouthern  diitrict  confifts  chiefly  in  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  lumber ;  and  lately  they  have  attempted  to  make  indigo, 
and  raife  rice  with  good  fuccefs. 

Their  only  port  is  Cape  Fear,  which  is  a  very  fafe  and  fhort 
navigation  ;  and  will  eafily  admit  veflels  of  500  tons.  Upon 
this  river  ate  the  two  towns  of  Brunfwick  and  Wilmington 
fituated  ;  the  firft  containing  about  50,  and  the  other  about 
ioo  houfes.  In  both  thefe  are  very  good  wharfs,  and  fafe 
lying  for  {hipping. 

Nearlv  in  the  center  of  the  province  is  Newbern,  the  metro- 
polis/fituated  on  Neufe  river;  which,  being  lately  made  the 
feat  of  o-overnment,  is  a  very  profperous  place,  and  confifts  of 
200  houfes  at  leaft  ;  their  commodities  are  the  fame  as  at 
Cape  Fear;  but  their  navigation  is  not  near  fo  good  :  to  re- 
medy which,  there  is  a  propofal  now  in  agitation  for  cutting  a 
canal,  between  2  and  3  miles,  in  order  to  make  a  water  com- 
munication with  Port  Beaufort,  which  will  not  only  admit 
veflels  of  very  large  burthen,  but  is  fituated  fo  near  to  the 
ocean,  that,  in  an  hour's  time,  veflels  of  any  burthen  may 
be  cleared  out  to  fea. 

The  commerce  of  the  northern  diftrict  confifts  chiefly  of  to- 
bacco, beef,  and  pork,  which  they  fait  and  fend  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  alfo  Indian  corn,  very  good  Englifh  grain,  fome  lum- 
ber, and  naval  ftores  ;  and  here  likewife  are  raifed  hemp  and 
flax,  which  will  foon  become  a  confiderable  article  of  their 
trade. 

Their  port,  though  at  a  good  diftance,  is  an  excellent  one, 
called  Ocacock  ;  but  between  this  and  them  there  is  fhallow 
water,  where  there  are  always  lying  convenient  veflels  for 
lightening  fuch  fhips  as  draw  too  great  a  depth  of  water.  This 
port  ferves  for  the  three  towns  of  Newbern,  Bath  Town, 
and  Edcnton.  Bath  is  fituated  on  Pantico  river,  and  the 
neareft  to  the  ocean  of  the  three  ;  has  an  agreeable  afpect 
from  the  river,  and  has  fome  good  houfes  in  it.  But  the  moft 
beautiful  fitua'.ion  of  all,  is  that  of  Edenton,  or  Albemarle 
Sound.  In  this  town  the  general  aflembly  of  the  province, 
and  courts  of  juftice  were  formerly  held;  and  at  this  time  it 
is  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Virginia  merchants,  who  find 
their  account  in  carrying  on  a  very  large  trade  with  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  province. 

The  trade  of  this  diflrict  to  England,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  fome  Liverpool  merchants,  who  fupply  them  with  negroes 
and  European  goods,  in  exchange  for  their  commodities. 
The  timber  is  fo  plentiful  and  good,  and  there  are  fo  many 
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convenient  ftreams,  that  the  building  of  veflels  muft  turn  to 
good  account,  and  doubtlefs  will  be  attempted  by  and  by. 
Some  famples  of  excellent  filk  have  been  fent  home  fron 
place  ;  but.for  this,  as  well  as  other  profitable  articles,  there 
is  wanting  a  public  purfe,  or  fund,  to  enable  particular  per- 
fons  to  fupport  the  expence  and  hazards  of  their  firft  e'ffa)  s  ; 
without  which,  it  will  be  the  work  of  after- ages  to  nuk.e  it 
a  particular  branch  of  their  trade. 

The  government  of  this  province  is  conftituted  after  the  tree 
model  of- that  of  England,  and  confifts  of  his  majefty's  go- 
vernor, the  council,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feveral 
counties  and  towns,  the  chief  juftice,  attorney  general,  fe- 
cretary,  and  other  officers  are  appointed  from  home,  and  have 
their  relpective  falaries  out  of  his  majefty's  ro)al  revenue  of 
quit-rents. 

By  the  following  lift,  we  {hall  perceive  how  confiderable  a 
place  of  trade  this  is  at  prefent  ;  and,  from  the  particular 
kinds  of  produce,  may  be  judged  what  it  muff  foon  be.  As 
few  years  ago,  it  was  almoft  fcandalous  to  be  known  to  be 
of  this  country.  It  was  the  jeft  and  fcorn  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, but  is  now  a  growing  rival,  and  become  an  object  of 
their  envy  and  jealoufy. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  fhips  and  veflels  entering  in- 
wards, and  clearing  outwards  in  the  feveral  ports  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  years  1750  and  175 1. 
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A  true  lift.  Ben.  Wkeatley,  Naval-Officer- 

Remarks  before  the  I  aft  War. 

The  attentive  reader  willobferve.,  that,  throughout  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  after  the  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  trade, 
we  have  fhewed  the  danger  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America  are  in,  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  French, 
and  from  their  encroachments  upon  the  Eritifh  rights  there, 
and  the  American  Indians  in  alliance  with  them  :  we  have 
likewife  fhewed  the  infecure  and  precarious  ftate  of  our  ifland 
colonies,  provided  the  pretentions  of  the  French  upon  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  fhould  be  complied  with 
by  the  crown  of  Great- Britain.  What  we  have  urged  upon 
thefe  important  and  interefting  points,  may  be  found  under 
the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America,  Canada 
or  New  France,  Colonies,  French  America, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Plantations.  An$  nil]  fur- 
ther to  evince  the  real  political  fyftem,  that  the  'court  of 
France  has  fteadily  purfued,  from  the  time  of  Monf.  Col- 
bert to  the  prefent  day,  fee  the  articles  France,  Flan- 
ders, Naval  Affairs,  and  alfo  the  article  Map. 
And  •  whether  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
towards  that  of  Great-Britain  in  particular,  does  not 
perfectly  coincide  with  that  of  France  in  thefe  refpects, 
whereof  we  have  treated  under  the  feveral  preceding  heads, 
may  be  judged  by  confulting  the  following  articles,  Biscay, 
Castille,  Catalonia,  Florida,  Logwood,  Mex- 
ico, Mediterranean,  Spain,  South  Sea  Compa- 
ny, West-Indies.  And  if  it  fhall  be  found,  upon  due 
attention  given  to  our  plain  and  faithful  reprefentations,  that 
thefe  two  courts  feem,  at  leaft,  to  act  in  concert,  in  order  to 
distress  and  ruin,  if  it  be  in  their  power,  the 
whole  British  commerce  and  navigation  in  Ame- 
rica, it  is  certainly  needful  that  we  fhould  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  take  the  alarm.  Some  miftaken  people  may, 
perhaps,  fufpect  me  of  a  defign  to  plead  for  a  war,  under 
pretence  of  aflerting  the  British  rights.  But  I  moft  fo- 
lemnly  proteft  a  thought  of  that  nature  is  fo  contrary  to  my 
intentions,  and  fo  foreign  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  heartily 
and  fincerely  wifh,  if  confident  with  our  honour,  intereft, 
and  fafety,  we  may  ever  avoid  one.  Nor  can  anyone,  who 
has  done  me  the  honour  (as  numbers  of  the  greateft  per- 
fonages  in  this,  and  other  kingdoms  have  done)  to  perufe, 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  what  I  have  humbly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  public  confideration,  have  the  leaft  reafon  to 
entertain  any  fuch  fufpicion  of  my  intentions :  on  the  con- 
trary, we  might  fhew,  not  only  from  a  variety  of  palpable 
inftances,  but  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  work,  that  no- 
thing more  remote  ever  entered  into  our  thoughts.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  fhew  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  going  to 
war,  till  every  other  meafure  in  our  power  is  tried  to  avoid 
one.  We  have  fhewed  that  we  have  never  yet  got  any  thing 
by   wars,  but  a  load   of  debts  and  taxes;  for  the  ho- 
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nourable  redemption  of  which  we  have  ever  pleaded  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  time  cf  war. — It  is  true  we  have 
difplayed  the  policy  of  France,  in  relation  to  their  acquifitions, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  increafe  of  their  commerce 
and  maritime  power,  in  a  light  wherein  they  never  before 
appeared  in  this  nation.  Can  any  one  uncandidly  judge  this 
to  be  done  with  a  view  to  quarrel  with  that  kingdom  ?  We 
have  laid  open  their  commercial  policy,  with  intent  to  point 
out  what  therein  may  defcrve  our  i  tion  ;  as  well  as  to 
put  the  nation  upon  it's  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences, which  muft  inevitably  attend  f'uch  wile  and  pro- 
found meafures  as  that  kingdom  has  taken  for  the  profperity 
of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  cf  fucli  a  naval  power,  as 
may  one  day  make  this  nation  tremble. 
v  In  this  light  the  poHcy  of  the  French  appears  to  me,  from  en- 
tering very  minutely,  as  occalion  offered,  into  their  conduct, 
in  regard  to  thefe  capital  points  :  and,  indeed,  to  talk  about 
that,  or  any  other  ftate  in  general,  as  we  have  hitherto  al- 
ways been  wont  to  do,  is  to  deceive  ourfelves;  and,  therefore, 
the  more  particular  and  diilinct  our  knowledge  is  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  other  nations,  the  lefs  fhall  we 
be  ever  liable  to  be  milled  and  impofed  on  in  our  public  con- 
duct towards  them.  But  nothing  of  this  kind,  perhaps, 
could  have  been  fo  effectually  done,  as  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  and  that  conducted  upon  the  plan  whereupon  I  have 
endeavoured  to  execute  it ;  becaufe  one  part  of  the  work  ex- 
plains, illuftrates,  and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  other,  though 
confidered  in  various  and  different  lights  ;  than  which,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  admit  of  a  greater  degree  of  proba- 
bility,  if  not  of  certainty. 

That  we  have  no  intention  to  embroil  the  nation,  either  with 
France  or  Spain,  Sic.  the  reader  is  de-fired  to  turn  to  our  ar- 
ticles Dutch  West-India  Company,  Logwood,  and 
Mexico,  and  he  will  meet  with  an  expedient,  under  the  article 
Logwood,  humbly  fubmitted  to  confideration,  to  reconcile 
thofe  mifunderftandings  amicably,  that  we  have  fo  many 
years  had  with  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  time  will  ihew,  whe- 
ther out  fufpicions  are  ill-grounded.  In  relation  alio  to  France, 
we  have  only  fpoken  plain  truths,  with  great  decency  and 
moderation,  and  as  often  with  great  honour  to  the  wifdom 
of  that  kingdom,  as  with  contempt  of  their  infincete  con- 
duct towards  Great- Britain  and  other  nations  on  certain  oc- 
cafions.  See  our  article  Plantations,  relative  to  the  per- 
fidy of  France,  for  above  this  century  paft. 
We  have  judged  necelTary  to  mention  thefe  things  here,  left 
what  we  are  about  further  to  urge  againft  the  conduct  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  fhould  be  mifconftrued.  For 
what  we  have  forefeen  forfome  years  fince,  in  regard  to  the 
infecurity  of  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  feems 
to  draw  towards  the  fulfilment  ;  which  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  fpeech  of  the  honourable  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
Efq;  his  majefty's  lieutenant-governor,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  to  the  general  affem'oly  of 
the  faid  colony,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1754.  And,  as 
North  Carolina  is  a  near  neighbourhood  to  Virginia,  and 
this  is  a  very  recent  occurrence,  and  confirms  our  fufpicions, 
with  refpect  to  the  candour  and  uprightnefs  of  French  mea- 
fures, we  judge  it  ufeful  to  introduce  the  fame  under  this 
head  ;  and  we  {hall  give  the  fpeech  at  large,  as  it  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  England  from  Virginia. 

Gentlemen   of  the  council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  houfe  of  burgefles. 

*  Nothing  lefs  than  a  very  important  concern,  could  have 
induced  me  to  call  you  together  again,  after  fo  fhort  a  recefs  ; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  the  welfare 
of  all  the  colonies  on  this  continent,  and  more  efpecially  of 
this  dominion,  engage  me  to  have  your  advice  and  affiftance, 
in  an  affair  of  the  greateft  confequence. 
Major  Wafhington,  who  was  fent  by  me  to  the  commandant 
of  the  French  forces  on  the  river  Ohio,  being  returned,  in- 
forms me  he  found  that  officer  at  a  fort  they  had  erected  on  a 
creek  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  that  they  were  then  pre- 
paring all  neceflaries  for  building  another  fort  on  that  river  ; 
that  they  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  made,  and 
many  more  rough  hewed  to  be  made,  in  order  to  tranfport, 
early  this  fprin£,  a  great  number  of  regular  forces,  not  lefs 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  their  Indians  in  friendship 
with  them,  down  the  river  Ohio,  in  order  to  build  many 
more  fortreffes  on  it  ;  and  that  they  propofed  Loggs  town  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  their  rendezvi 

Major  Wafhington  further  reports,  rhat  he  afked  why  they 
had  feized  the  goods  of  the  traders,  and  fent  their  perfons 
prifoners  to  Canada  ;  to  which  the  commandant  anfwered, 
t;  that  h  from  their  general,  the  governor  of  Canada, 

were,  not  to  permit  any  Englifh  fubjects  to  trade  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio,  but  to  feize  their  goods  and  fend  them  pri- 
foners to  Quebec."  He  alio  all?  :d  the  reafon  of  taking  Mr. 
Frazier's  houfe  from  him,  which  he  had  built  and  lived  in  up- 
wards of  twelve  years?  He  fait),  "  that  man  was  lucky  that 
he  had  made  his  efcape,  or  he  would  have  fent  him  pnlbner 
to  Canada." 

Thefe  transactions  are  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  treaties, 
fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  contrary  to  my  in- 


ftrucrlons  from  his  majefty,  whereby  I  am  directed  to  pre- 
vent any  foreign  power,  fettling  or  building  any  fortreffes  on 
his  majefty's  lands. 

Add  to  the  afore-mentiontd  unjuflifiable  infults  of  the  French 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  murder,  in  cool  blood,  of  a  whole  fa- 
mily in  this  dominion,  man,  wife,  and  five  children,  nolon^er 
ago  than  laft  month  ;  and  very  lately  a  poor  man  on  the  fouth 
branch   of  Patowmack,  robbed  of  his   fon.     Thefe  depreda- 
tions were  laid  to  be  done  by  the  French  Indians  ;   but  if  I 
be  rightly  informed,    fome  of  the  French  fubjects  always  go 
with  the  Indians  on   thefe  incurfions,  and  are  both  privy  to 
and  inlligators  of.  their  robberies  and  murders. 
How  companionable  muft  then  be  the  diffrefsful  fituation  of 
that  poor   unhappy  family  ;    furrounded   by  a  crowd  of  mif- 
creants,  dreadfully  running  on  to  perpetrate   the  moft  favage 
barbarities,  inexorable  to  the  parent's  intreaties,  infenfihle  to 
the  cries  of  the  tender  infant,   bafely  determined  to  deftroy 
without  provocation,  thofe  who  could  not  refill  their  violence. 
Think  you  fee  the  infant  tornfiom  the  unavailing ftruggles  of 
the  diffracted  mother,  the  daughters  ravifhed  before  the  eyes 
of  their  wretched  parents  ;  and  then,  with  cruelty  and  infult, 
butchered  and  fcalped.    Suppofe  the  horrid  fcene  compleated, 
and  the  whole  family,  man,  wife,  and  children  (as  they  weiel 
murdered   and    fcalped    by  thefe   iclentlefs  lavages,  and  then 
torn  in  pieces,  an  !  in  part  devoured  by  v;  ild  bealts,  for  whom 
they  were  left  a  prey  by  their  more  brutal  enemies. 
But  how  muft  your  indignation'  rife  v.  1   extend  vour 

vii  w  to  the  abettors  of  thefe  villainies  !     Such  are  the  people 
whole   neighbourhood   you    muft  now  prevent,  or  with  the 
moft  probable  expectation  think  to  fee,  in  the  bofom  of 
country,  thefe  evils,  that  you  as  yet  have  only  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  from  jour  frontiers. 

Conlider  the  bloody  villains,  thievifhly  lurking  about  a  man's 
plantation,  and  where  they  dare  not  attack  like  men,  bafely, 
like  vermin,  Healing  and  carrying  away  the  helplefs  infant, 
that  happened  to  wander,  though  but  a  little  diftance  from 
his  father's  threfhold. 

I  allure  you,  gentlemen,  thefe  infults  on  our  fovereign's  pro- 
tection, and  baibarities  on  our  fellow- fubjects,  make  deep 
impreffions  upon  my  heart  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  as  you  muft 
hear  them  with  horror  and  refentment,  but  you  will  enable 
me,  by  a  full  and  fufficient  fupply,  to  exert  the  moft  vigorous 
efforts  to  fecure  the  rights  and  affert  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  our  fovereign  ;  to  drive  away  thefe  cruel  and  treacherous 
invaders  of  your  properties,  and  deftroyers  of  your  families, 
and  thereby  to  gratify  my  warmefl  wifhes  in  eftablifhinj  the 
fecurity  and  profperity  of  Virginia,  on  the  moft  folid  and 
permanent  foundation. 

1  muft  earneftly  recommend  to  you  his  majefty's  commands, 
for  a  proper  fupply,  the  immediate  neceffity  whereof,  at  this 
time,  1  defire  you  will  ferioufly  cor.fider,  and  by  a  ready  and 
effectual  compliance,  recommend  yourfeives  and  the  country 
to  his  royal  favour. 

This  is  your  part,  gentlemen. — What  I  could,  before  your 
meeting,  I  have  done,  for  the  public  ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  council  I  have  arrayed  fome  part  of  the  militia,  which  I 
have  ordered  up  to  the  Ohio  with  all  poflible  expedition,  to 
build  a  fort  there,  at  the  forks  of  Monongahela.  And  as  his 
majefty's  gracious  prefent  of  thirry  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty 
barrels  of  powder,  and  other  ordnance  ftores  fuitable  are  ar- 
rived, I  have  fent  ten  of  the  cannon,  and  a  proportion  of 
ammunition  to  Alexandria,  to  be  from  thence  tranfported  as 
foon  as  poftible  to  the  Ohio. 

I  huve  wrote  to  the-  neighbouring  colonics  for  their  aid  and 
affiftance,  which  I  have  good  reafon  to  expect;  but  I  muft 
obferve  to  you,  that  their  eyes  arc  fixed  on  your  proceedings, 
and  I  hope  you  will  engage  them,  by  a  laudable  example,  to 
contribute  fufEcieritly  lor  the  common  caufe. 
The  late  occafion  having  fuggefted  to  me  fome  defect  in  the 
"  act  for  making  provifion  aeainft  invafions  and  infur- 
rections,"  I  think  proper  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  pay  is 
very  unequally  proportioned,  being  too  high  for  the  foldier, 
and  too  low  for  the  officer  ;  and  there  is  no  provifion  made 
for  a  doctor,  a  commiffary  of  ftores,  and  feveral  other  re- 
quifites. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  militia  in 
money  than  tobacco,  by  which  there  may  be  a  faving  to  the 
country,  and  the  men  better  fatisfied. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and  gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of 
burgeffes. 

I  look  upon  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  Virginia  to  depend  on 
your  counfels  and  determinations,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  uninterrupted  by  any  avoca- 
tions from  prejudice,  or  unfeafonable  divifions,  at  all  times 
the  bane  of  public  confultations,  but  which,  at  prefent,  would 
be  particularly  fatal  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  when  you  ferioufly  con- 
fider  the  importance  of  what  is  laid  before  you,  you  will  find 
duty,  honour,  and  your  own  prefervations,  all  united,  to  en- 
gage you  to  exert  your  efforts  equal  to  the  cccafion. 
The  feafon  for  entering  upon  action  being  fo  near  at  hand, 
your  feffion  can  be  but  ihort  ;  and  I  defire  to  conclude  with 
an  ear  heft  exhortation  to  concord  and  expedition,  left  if  we 
be  divided,  or  flew  in  deliberation,  our  enemies  may  feize 
the  time  welpfe,  and  render  any  future  effotts  ineffectual. 

And 


NOR 

And  in  a!!  meafures  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  and  the  good  of 
this  colony,  you  will  have  my  ready  and  zealous  concurrence.' 

February  16,   1754. 
To  the  honourable  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Efq;  his  majefty's 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia. 


The  humble  addrefs  of  the  council. 


S  IR, 


'  We  his  majefty's  faithul  and  loyal  fubjects,  the  council  of 
Virginia,  now  met  in  general  aflembly,  beg  leave  to  return 
your  honour  our  hearty  thanks,  for  your  kind  fpeech  at  the 
opening  of  this  feffion. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  exprefs  our  juft  indignation  at  the  un- 
warrantable encroachments,  and  hoftile  proceedings,  of  the 
French;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  teftify  our  approbation 
of  the  prudent  fteps  already  taken  by  your  honour,  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  the  colony. 

Our  ardent  zeal  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's  crown  and 
dignity,  and  our  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  profperity 
of  our  country,  will  incline  us,  by  a  chearful  concurrence 
with  the  houfe  of  burgeffes,  to  exert  ourmoft  vigorous  efforts 
to  fupport  and  effectuate  your  honour's  proceedings,  in  what 
we  agree  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  the  Britifh  colonies 
upon  the  continent,  and  more  efpecially  of  this  dominion : 
and  we  aiTure  your  honour,  that  in  all  our  confutations, 
we  will  proceed  with  that  harmony  and  difpatch  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubject,  and  advanced  feafon  require. 
We  cannot  conclude  without  our  earned  prayers,  that  your 
honour's  conltant  labours  may  be  crowned  with  their  deferved 
fuccefs;  and  our  warmeft  wifhes,  that  our  country  may  long 
continue  to  flouriih  under  your  honour's  adminiftration ; 
from  whence  ive  may  with  reafon  hope  to  fee  her  fecurity 
and  profperity  eftablifhed,  on  the  moft  folid  and  permanent 
foundation.' 

To  which  'his  honour  was  pleafed  to  return  the  following 

anfwer: 

Gentlemen  of  the  council, 

*  I  return  you  my  fincere  thanks  for  your  kind  addrefs,  and 
do  af.ure  you  it  gives  me  great  pleafure,  that  the  fteps  I  have 
taken  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs  meet  with  your 
approbation. 

Your  ardent  zeal  for  his  majefty's  crown  and  dignity,  and 
your  regard  for  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  our  country,  with 
your  intentions  of  concurring  with  the  houfe  of  burgeffes,  to 
exert  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  for  fupporting  me  in  my  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  enemy,  call  for  my  moft  unfeigned 
thanks. 

And  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  your  proceeding  with  har- 
mony, difpatch,  and  refolution,  on  the  prefent  emergency. — 
I  am  much  obliged  for  your  prayers  for  fuccefs  to  my  endea- 
vours, which  I  aiTure  you  fhall  always  be  with  a  view  for  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  this  dominion;  and  I  hope,  by  our 
conduct,  that  our  enemies  will  fee  we  are  not  difunited,  but 
clofely  connected  in  defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties.' 

Virginia,  ff. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Efq;  his  majefty's  lieute- 
nant-governor, and  commander  in  chief  of  this  dominion. 

A  proclamation  for  encouraging  men  to  enlift  in  his  majefty's 
fervice,  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  this  colony. 

Whereas  it  is  determined  that  a  fort  be  immediately  built  on 
the  river  Ohio,  at  the  fork  of  Monongahela,  to  oppofe  any 
further  encroachments  or  hoftile  attempts  of  the  French, 
and  the  Indians  in  their  intereft,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  pro- 
tection of  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  this  colony  :  and,  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  a  Sufficient  force  ihould  be  raifed  to 
erect  and  fupport  the  fame,  for  an  encouragement  to  all  who 
fhall  voluntarily  enter  into  the  faid  fervice,  I  do  hereby  no- 
tify and  promife,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  his 
majefty's  council  of  this  colony,  that  over  and  above  their 
pay,  two  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  his  majefty  the  king  of 
Great-Britain's  lands,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Ohio, 
within  this  dominion  (one  hundred  thoufand  acres  whereof 
to  be  contiguous  to  the  faid  fort,  and  the  other  hundred  thou- 
fand acres  to  be  on  or  near  the  river  Ohio)  fhall  be  laid  oft* 
and  granted  to  fuch  perfons,  who  by  their  voluntary  engage- 
ment, and  good  behaviour  in  the  faid  fervice,  fhall  deferve 
the  fame.  And  I  further  promif.-,  that  the  faid  lands  fhall  be 
divided  amongft  them,  immediately  after  the  performance  of 
the  faid  fervice,  in  a  proportion  due  to  their  refpedivc  merit, 
as  fhall  be  repreftnted  to  me  by  the  officers,  and  held  and  en- 
joyed by  them,  without -paying  any  rights,  and  alio  free  from 
the  payment  of  quit  rents,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.  And 
I  do  appoint  this  proclamation  to  be  read  and  publifhed  at  the 
court  houfes,  churches,  and  chapels,  in  each  county  within 
this  colon v,  and  that  the  fheriiTs  take  care  the  fame  be  done 
accordingly. 


O  R 

Given  at  the  council  chamber  in  Williamriun-g,  on  the  19th 
day  of  February,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  majefty's  reign4 
anno  dom.  1754. 

RoBI.RT  DlNWIDUlE. 

God  fave  the  King. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  intended  meafures  of  the  French 
in  relation  to  our  North  American  colonies,  it  is  confidently 
faid,  that  by  letters  lately  received  from  Virginia,  brought 
over  by  the  fhip  Seahorfe,  Capt.  Jump,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  French  have  erected  five  Forts,  and  garrifqned 
them  with  1500  regular  troops,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh 
territory  at  the  back  of  Virginia,  which  is  neareft  to  Que- 
bec, contrary  to  treaties.  It  is  imagined  that  this  breach  of 
faith  will  be  attended  with  very  ferious  confluences. 

Remarks  on  North  Carolina  fince  the  laft  'War,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

This  work  was  firft  began  foon  after  thet  reaty  of  Aix  la  Ch  a- 
Pelle;  and  having  pretty  vigilantly  attended  to  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  France  from  that  time,  towards  Gkeat- 
Britain,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  give  a  faithful  repre- 
fentation  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  as  we  proceeded  herein, 
to  the  end,  that  where  our  commercial  Interesi  was 
likely  to  be  concerned,  the  nation  might  be  duly  apprized 
and  alarmed,  when  that  intereft  was  in  imminent  danger. 
Our  conduct  in  this  refpect,  was  regarded  by  many,  and 
commended  as  becomingly  zealous;  others  put  a  lefs  favou- 
rable conftruction  upon  it,  and  declared  our  apprehenfions 
of  a  frefli  war  with  France,  fo  foon  as  we  did,  after  the  peace 
in  1748,  were  chimerical  and  vifionary,  and  that  our  labours 
were  rather  of  the  incendiary  kind  than  otherwife  :  all  which 
have  proved  miftakes  on  our  cenfurers  fides;  yet  we  have  not 
a  little  fuffered  in  our  private  affairs  by  our  honeft  declaration 
of  bold  truths,  all  which  the  event  has  proved  to  be  true,  fo 
far  as  they  related  to  the  injurious  intentions  of  France  to- 
wards our  North  American  colonies. 

I  had  alfo,  fo  far  as  the  fame  regarded  our  commercial  fpe- 
culations  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
attended  to  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  from 
thence  likewife  psejudged,  that  court  would  join  France  fooner 
or  later,  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  war;  which 
was  condemned  by  fome  as  a  premature  fuggeftion,  though 
verified  by  the  event :  nay,  fo  minutely  had  we  obferved  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  we  apprehended  they 
would  revive  the  claim  of  the  Guipufcoans  to  a  /hare  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries,  which  cameto  pafs  accordingly,  and 
by  the  xviiith  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  176?, 
his  Catholic  majeiTy  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf  as  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  from  all  pretenfions  which  he  mav  have  formed,  in 
favour  of  the  Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjects,  to  the  right 
of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland. 

Thefe  things  are  not  intimated,  to  induce  our  readers  to  en- 
tertain any  extraordinary  opinion  of  our  forefight :  they  are 
noticed  only  to  excufe  ourfelves  in  the  eye  of  thofe,  who 
judged  once  unfavourably  of  our  occafional  obfervations ;  and 
who,  on  that  very  account,  have  done  us  unfpeakable  per- 
fonal  injury,  for  which  they  can  never  make  us  a  compen- 
fation  were  they  difpofed  fo  to  do  :  but  this  we  never  expect. 
We  ftill  live,  and  perhaps,  we  may  prefage  fome  other  things, 
that  may  not  be  lefs  dif3greeable  to  thofe  who  regard  their 
own  intereft,  and  their  own  ambition  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  public  good  and  profperity  :  and  if  events  fhould  here- 
after happen  to  turn  out  as  we  apprehend  they  will,  we  can 
only  attribute  it  to  our  honeft  impartiality  in  reprefentir.o- 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  from  the  evidence  of  Facts 
and  Experience.  See  our  article  Mexico,  Florida,  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  others  to  which  from  thence  we  refer 

NORTHUMBERLAND  in  England,  is  a  maritime 
county  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bifboprick  of  Durham, 
on  the  north  by  Scotland,  on  the  weft  by  Cumberland,  and' 
part  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference.  The 
air  is  in  general  pleafant  and  healthy  ;  as  for  the  foil  it  is  va- 
rious, being  very  fruitful  on  the  fea-coaft  if  well  manured 
and  cultivated.  The  weft  parts  are  indeed  mountainous, 
but  afford  good  pafture  for  fneep. 

It  abounds  more  with  coal,  efpecially  about  Newcaftle,  than 
any  other  county  in  England.  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  ex- 
prefs the  vaft  trade  brought  into  this  county  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals  to  all  parts,  infomuch  that  London  alone,  be- 
fore there  was  half  the  number  of  brewers  and  diftillers  that 
there  is  now,  was  faid  to  confurne  600,000  chaldrons  in  a 
year. 

It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne  and  Tweed,  which  laft  fo 
abounds  with  falmon,  that  the  fifhermen  often  take  <?reat 
numbers  of  them  at  one  draught. 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  ftands  on  the  north  bank   of 
the  river  Tyne. 

By  the  fale  of  it's  coal  to  other  parts  of  England,  and  other 
merchandize,  it  is  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  north 

parts 


NOP. 


N  O  Pv 


parts  of  England,  and  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  and  is   the 
faireft  and  largeft  town  of  the  north  next  to  York.     ShL| 
any  reafonable  burthen  load  and  unload  at  it's  key.     But  the 
coal-fhips    generally   load    below,    between    the   town   and 
Shields,  or  at  Shields,  which  is  feven  miles  diftant,  the  coals 
bein"-  carried  to  theift  in  large  lighters  called  keels,  of  which 
fo  many  are  employed,  that  the  keelmen  are  reckoned  above 
6000-      The  town  is  extremely  populous  and  very  wealthy, 
and    is  faid  to  have  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  if  s  own 
right,  as  a  corporation,  of  any  town  in  England^  it   being 
computed  at  no  lefs  than  8oco  I.  a  year. 
This  place  is  famous  for  grind-ttones,  much. better  than  thole 
that  ul'ed  to  come  from  Spain,   which   are  of  too  foft  a  grit, 
and  therefore  not  fo  ufeful  for  many  purpofes.    There  is  inch 
a  demand   for  them,  that  ("carte  a  (hip  ftirs   from  this   port 
without   them.     Befides  many    glafs-houfes,  a   confiderable 
manufacture  has  been  lately  (et  up  here,  of  hard  ware  and 
wrought  iron,  after  the  manner  of  that  at  Sheffield. 
Morpeth,  on  the  river   Wentfbeck,  has  a  good  market  on 


Saturday  for  corn,  cattle,   and   all   neccii'ary   prcvifions  ;  but 
that  on  Wednefdays  is  the  greateft  in  England  for  live  cattle, 
except  Smithfield. 
Berwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  is   the  laft  town  in 
the  north  of  England,  a  county  and  town  of  itfelf,  and  though 
fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,   is  induced  in  North- 
umberland.   It  is  a  large  well  built  populous  town.      Here  is 
a  noble  falmon-fifhery  as  fine  as  any  in  Britain,  they  being 
the  fifh  that  are  carried  by  1  md  on  horfes  to  Shields,  to  be 
cured,  pickled,  and   fent  to   London,  where  they  are  tried 
for  Newcafile  falmon.      Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  manu- 
facture of  fine  dockings.    The  haibour  is  but  mean,  neither 
is  there  any  good  riding  in  the  offing  near  the  bar,  for  the 
ihore  is  fteep  and  rocky. 
North  Shiklds,  is  a   populous   town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tvne    chiefly   inhabited  by   failors  and   mailers  of  fhips,   as 
fuch  port-towns  generally  are.      The  river  here  forms  a  little 
bay     which  is  a  deep  fafe  road  for  the  colliers,  of  which  400 
fail  are  fometimes  lying  here  laden. 
NORWAY,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  entrance  into 
the  Baltic,  called  Schager-Rack,  or  Catcgate,  on  the    weft 
and  north  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  di- 
vided from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  at 
different  parts  by  different  names;  but  they  are  commonly 
by  hiflorians  filled  the  Dofrine  Mountains. 
This   country    lies    between   the    5th   and   31ft  degrees  of 
longitude  eaft  of  London,  and  between  the  57th  and  71  30 
of  north  latitude,  fo  that  it  extends  about  5   degrees  and  a 
half  beyond  the  polar  circle  :  and  the  longeft  day  in  the  moft 
northern  parts,  is  above  two  months.     It's  length,  all  along 
the  coaft    from  Wardhus  in  the  north-eaft,  to  the  Naze  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  is  about  108c  miles ;  but  it's  breadth 
is  unequal,  bein^r,  about  180  miles  in  fome  places,  and  not  near 
fo  much  in  others.  It's  fituatipn,  chiefly  in  the  moft  northern 
part  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  partly  in  the  frigid  zone,  ren- 
ders the  air  extremely  cold,   and  the  foil  barren.    It  produces 
little  or  no  corn,  which  is  imported  thither  from  other  coun- 
tries to  f'er» hen,   the  only  town   which  has  the  privilege  to 
distribute  it  into  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
The  moll  !'.•;. them  parts,  ine'eed,  produce  fome  wheat;  but 
the  red  of  the  country  is  fandy  and  gravelly,  and  has  nothing 
but  rocks,  woods,  and  mountains;  fo  that  it's  wealth  con- 
fids  chiefly  in  the  vaft  forefts  and  mighty  fir-trees,  whofe  ufe- 
fhlnefs  in  building,  makes  the  merchants  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  other  nations,  flock  thither  to  purchafe  them.  The 
earth   has   mines  of  iron,  copper,  and    fome  Giver,  which, 
with  pitch,  tar,  and  fifh,  whereof  great  quantities  are  taken 
on   the  coaft,  are  the  commodities  of  this  country.     In  the 
vallies   they  have  a  good  breed  of  black  cattle,   and  of  fmall 
hntfes,   very  fwift,  and  capable  of  fatigue. 
Norway  is  divided  into  four  governments,  or  prefedlorfnips, 
which   are   thoi'e  of  Aggerus,    Berghen,    Drontheim,    and 
Wardhus ;  befides  that  or  Bahos,  which  is  fubjec"l  to  Sweden, 
and  the  feveral  iflands  depending  on  Norway. 
The  province  of  Aggerus  is   the  fouth  eaft  part  of  Nor- 
way, and  is  fituated  between  the  province  of  Berghen  on  the 
weft',  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  vaft  mountains,  Dalcar- 
lia  and  Bahus  which  belong  to  Sweden  on  the  eaft,  the  mouth 
of  the  Baltic,  called  the  Categate  on  the  fouth,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Drontheim  on  the  north.     It's  extent  from  fouth  to 
north  is  about  300  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  fouth 
part  about  120 ;  but  it  grows  narrower  northward,  'till  it  ends 
in  a  point.     The  land  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but  the 
vallies  are  tolerably  fruitful,  being  watered   by   many  lakes 
and  rivulets,  which  pals  through  the  country,  and  fall  into 
the  Baltic:   it  is  divided  into  fix  particular  governments,  viz. 
A^dcfinden,  Hallingdal,  Hammer,  Hannemark,  Rommerrit- 
kiT  and  Tellemack.  There  are  feveral  fea- ports,  particularly 
Fle'ckcfen,  where  the  fifhing-trade  affords  a  pretty  confider- 
able income. 
Christiana,  the  chief  city  of  this   province,  feated   at  the 
"  bottom  of  a  narrow  bay,  and  is  30  miles  diftant  from  the 
Baltic,  and  about  1  1.0  from  Schagen  cape  in  Jutland,  to  the 
north.     This  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for  fir- timber,  pitch, 

and  much 


&c.    Great  quantity  of  mackarel 


is  caught  here, 


pearl;  of  which  Henricus  Arnoldi,  a  Dane,  gives  tht  follow- 
ing account.     Their   fneils   are  like  thofe   of  mufcles,  but 
larger,   and  the  fifh  like  an   oyfter,   which  produces  a  great 
clutter  of  eggs,   like  thole  of  cray-fifh,  fome  white  and  iome 
black.     Thefe  eggs   when   ripe  ate  eaft  out,  and  grow  like 
the  ihell,  from  whence  they  came:  but  fometimes  it  happens, 
that  one  or  two  of  thofe  eggs  ftick  laft  to  the  fide  of  the  ma- 
nix,   and   are  voided  with  the  reft;   which  being  fed  by  the 
filh,   in   time   they   grow   into  pearls  of  different  fizes,  and 
imprint  a  mark,  both  in  the  fi(h  and  in  the  fiiell,  of  the  fame 
figure  with  themfelves. 
FRtDhRicKSHALL  ftands  on  the  Categate,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Glammen,  which  Mr.   Voltaire  calls    liftendall, 
which   rifes  in   the  Dofrine  mountains,  in   the   province  of 
Drontheim,    and    having   palled   through    that  of  Aggerus, 
falls  here  into  the  fea,  and  by  the  conveniency  thereof  affords 
this  city  a  pretty  good  trade.     It  is  about  50  miles  diftant 
from  tlje  town  of  Aggerus  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is 
very  well  fortified  and  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  is  reckoned 
the  key  of  this  kingdom. 
Saltzberg  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  river   Drammon,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Chriftiana,  from  which  city  it  is  about 
15  miles  diftant  to  the  north.     It  has  a  pretty  confiderable 
trade  from  the  neighbouring  copper  and  iron  mines.    ■ 
Skeen,  or  Scheen,  a  few  miles   from  Tonfberg,  ftands  on 
the  Categate;  both  thefe  towns  are  places  of  good  trade, 
by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  mines.     A  filver  one  was 
difcovered    in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  reign  of  Chrif- 
tian  IV.  but  it  appears  it  is  no  rich  one,  fince  it  is  not  worked 
at  prefent. 
BERGHEN  province,  takes   up  the  moft  foutherly,  and  almoft 
the  whole  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  and   is  furrounded  by 
the  fea  on  the  fouth,  fouth-weft,  weft,  and  north. 
The  chief  towns  of  trade  here  are  as  follow  : 
.  Berghen,  an   ancient  and  famous    fea-port,  ftands   on  a 
crooked   bay  called  JeJlehord,  into  which   velfels  enter  by  a 
narrow  ftraight  named  Carmelundt,  which  is  bordered  on 
each  fide  with   high  rocks  for  feveral  miles  together.     This 
town  is  137  miles  diftant  from  Chriftiana,  to  the  north-weft. 
The  bay  here  is  fo  deep,  that  veffels  of  above  four  hundred 
tons  can  enter  it,  and  come  to  load  and   unload  before  the 
merchants  warehoufes. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  natives  of  this  country,  and  partly 
Germans   and  Danes,  whom  the  conveniency  of  this  town 
for  trade  has  drawn  thither,  this  being  the  principal  mart  and 
magazine  for  feveral  merchandizes;  divers  forts  of  fine  furrs, 
vaft  quantities  of  hides,  tallow,  fir  timber,  &c.  being  brought 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  fhipped  off  to 
foreign  parts.  The  inhabitants  drive  alfo  a  confiderable  trade 
in  flock  fifh,  which  are  taken  on  thefe  coafts  and  in  the  lakes 
in  January,   and  dried  in  the  open  air. 
The  privileges  granted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  ftrangers 
make  them  flock  to  this  town,  and  import  thither  thofe  ne- 
ceffaries   of  life  which   the   country   does   not   produce;  as 
wheat,  rye,  bilcuits,  beer,  wine,  brandy,  Sec.  which  they  ex- 
change for  the  merchandizes  above-mentioned.     There  is  at 
Berghen  a  factory  called  the  cloifter,  in  which  a  community 
of  merchants  live,  who  are  ftiled  monks,  though  they  wear 
no  particular  habit,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  monks, 
except  that  they  are  not. married. 
Stananger,  the  chief  town  of  the  diftricl  of  the  fame  name, 
ftands  in  the  bay  called  Buckenfiord,  which  is  very  fpacious, 
and  full  of  fmall  ifiar.ds,  and  is  180  miles  diftant  from  Berg- 
hen to  the  fouth,  and  100  from  Chriftiana  to  the  weft.  The 
harbour  is  very  large  and  fafe,  and  it  would  have  a  greater 
trade  than  it  has,  were   it  not  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berghen. 
Drontheim   is   the  largeft  government  of  Norway,    it  lies 
along  the  coaft  of  the  North  Sea,  being  about  500  miles  in 
length,  from   fouth  to   north.     It  has  the  North  Sea  on  the 
weft,  the  government  of  Wardhus  on  the  north,  that  of 
Berghen  on  the  fouth,  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  feparated  from 
Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains.     It  extends  from  the 
61ft  to  the  69th  degree  of  latitude  :  it's  greateft  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  not  above  120  miles,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  much  lefs.     The  country  is  mountainous,  woody,  cold, 
and   barren;  fo  that  though  it  be  large,  the  towns  are  not 
very  confiderable.   This  whole  country  is  very  thinlv  peopled, 
and  not  cultivated  but  along  the  fea  fhore,  'till  within  25  or 
30  miles  from  it. 

The  moft  confiderable  towns  here  are  as  follow  : 
Drontheim,  formerly  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  a  little  gulph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nidar,  from  whence  it  was  anciently 
called  Nideofia.  Jt  is  about  220  miles  diftant  from  Berghen 
to  the  north-eaft.  It  has  a  harbour  pretty  well  frequented  by 
fmall  veffels,  though  very  incommodious  for  large  ones,  the 
enterance  being  obftrucled  by  rocks.  This  town  has  a  pretty 
confiderable  trade,  confuting  in  fmall  mails  and  fir  deals. 
They  alfo  lhip  off  here  a  large  quantity  of  copper,  the  mines 
of  which  are  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  diftant  from  th;s  town, 
near  the  village  of  Steckby.  At  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from 
thofe  mints,  there  is  a  filver  one  belonging  to  the  king.' 
The  other  merchandizes  exported  from  thence  are,  iron,  tar, 
o  furrs, 
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furrs,  aflies,  goat-fkins,  &c.  and  they  import  in  exchange, 
fpicc's,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  cheefe,  tobacco,  coarfe  cloths, 
and  a  great  many  old  rixdollars.  The  country  round  about  is 
very  barren  ;  and  even  wood  is  fo  fcarce,  that  a  little  beyond 
the''  town,  the  people  are  obliged  to  ufe  fifh-bones  for  fuel, 
and  for  feveral  utenfils. 
Leerstrand  is  about  10  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim  to  the 

fouth.  _  . 

Stronden  lies  on  the  river  Nider,  40  miles  above  Drontheim 

towards  the  fouth-eaft. 
Scoerdale  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim  to  the 

north- weft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  bay. 
Opdal  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  bay,  40  miles  from  the 

ocean,  and  about  65  from  Drontheim  to  the  fouth. 
Romsdael,  or  Romsdalen,  ftands  on  the  bottom  of  another 
bay,  40  miles  from  Opdal  to  the  weft,  and  70  from  Dron- 
theim to  the  fouth-weft. 
Solendael  ftands  on  another  bay,  about  30  miles  from  Romf- 
dael  to  the  fouth-weft. 
Thefe  are  all  places  of  fome  trade. 
Between  the  iflands  of  Sallere  and  Vero,  is  the  famous  gulph  or 
whirlpool  called  Maelstrom,  in  lat.  about  68  degrees,  faid 
to  be  40,000  geometrical  paces  in  circumference.  Seamen  call 
it  the  Navel  of  the  fea,  Umbilicus  maris.     Several  authors 
give  the  following  defcription  of  it :  it  is,  fay  they,  fatal  to 
fhips  that  come  too  nigh  in  the  time  of  flood,  when  the  fea, 
for  two  leagues  round,  forms  fuch  a  terrible  vortex,  that  it 
fwallows  up  every  thing  that  comes  near  it;  and  during  the 
fix  hours  of  ebb,  it  throws  out  the  water  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  heavieft  bodies  cannot  fink  if  thrown  into  it,  but  are 
caft  back  a»ain  by  the  impetuous  ftreams.  Veffels  fwallowed 
up  by   this   whirlpool  are  caft  up  again  fhattered  to-pieces, 
being  dnfhed  againft  the  rocks  within  it.     Between  the  ebb 
and  the  flood  there  is  an  interval,  during  which  fhips  can  fafely 
fail  over  it,  the  water  being  then  ftill,  but,  during  the  ebb 
and  flood  the  water  makes,  they  fay,  a  prodigious  noife. 
Francis  Neri,  an  Italian,  who  travelled  into  Norway,  ob- 
jcrves,  that  there  is  no  whirlpool  here,  but  only  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, which  makes  a  great  noife  during  the  fix  hours  of  flood, 
.which  noife  is  occafioned  by  the  water's  dafhing  againft  feve- 
ral  fmall  iflands,  or  rocks,  which  repel  the  ftreams  now  to 
the  fouth  and  then  to  the  north,  fo  that  they  feem  to  whirl 
about.    During  the  ebb  the  water  is  fo  ftill,  that  fmall  boats 
can  crofs  from  one  ifland   to  another  without  any  danger. 
This  account  is  more  rational,  and  more  agreeable  to  truth, 
than  the  poetical  relations  given  us  by  feveral  travellers,  and 
particularly  by  the  German  author  of  the  Curiofus  Antiqua- 
rius,  who  give  us  a  moil  frightful  defcription  of  this  pretended 
whirlpool. 
Wardhus   is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  eaft  by  Mufcovite  Lapland,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
the  government  of  Drontheim.     It's  extent  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  about  310  miles,  and  200  from  fouth  to  north,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  north  cape,  including  the  iflands.     It  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  weftern  and  maritime  is  called  Finmark, 
and  the  eaft  and  fouthern  Norvegian,  or  Danifh  Lapland.  It 
being  the  molt  northern  part  of  Norway,  we  cannot  expect 
here  much  produce  of  the  earth,  or  plenty  of  people,  and 
confequently  no  cities  or  confiderable  towns  that  make  any 
figure  in  hiftory. 
Wardhus,  fituated  in  an  ifland  called  Ward,  from  whence 
this  province  has  it's  name.     It  is  the  feat  of  the  governor, 
and  is,  properly,  nothing  but  a  caftle,  with  a  ftreet  or  fmall 
town  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  fifhermen.     The  ifland  lies 
on  the  north-eaft  point  of  Norway,  near  the  borders  of  Muf- 
covite Lapland,  and  is  fmall,  being  but  14  or  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  about  3  or  4  miles  diftant  from  the  continent. 
The  caftle  is  fo  old  that  it  falls  to  ruin,  and  has  no  manner  of 
fortifications,  though  it   was  built  to  protect  the  fifhermens 
huts,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  along  the  coaft.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  live  upon 
dried  ftock-fifh,  and  have  neither  bread  nor  beer  but  what  is 
brought  them  from  other  parts  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips, 
that  come  this  way  for  fifh. 
Bahus,  though  yielded  to  the  Swedes  in  1658,  by  the  treaty 
of  Rofchild,  is  yet  reckoned  a  part  of  Norway,  for  which 
reafon  we  think   it  proper  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  this 
place.     It  is  the  moft  fouthern  province  of  Norway,  and  is 
a  narrow  track  of  land,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  the  Schager- 
Rack,  or  Categate,  about  90  miles  in  length  from  fouth  to 
north.     It  has  Weft  Gothland  on  the  fouth,  Dalia  on  the 
caft,  the  government  of  Aggerus  on  the  north,    and   the 
Categate  on  the  weft.     It's  breadth  is  not  proportionable  to 
it's  length,  being  in  fome  parts  but  ten  miles  broad,  and  in 
none  above  25.    The  country  is  fruitful  enough,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  large  lakes.     It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  Ifland  and  Wickfiden. 
The  chief  places  are, 
Maei.strand,  or  Marstrand,   the  capital  of  Wickfiden, 
is  a  ftrong  town  built  on  a  rock,  is  a  kind  of  peninfula,  about 
10  miles  bclo-v  Bahus ;  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade  for  her- 
rings, and  other  fl<i  fifh. 

There  aie  a  gieat  number  of  iflands  befides  thofe  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  along  the  coaft  of  Norway,  but  they  are 
Vol  II. 
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not  confiJeiable  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  account.  Sec 
DENMARK. 

Trade  between  England,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Norway  and  Denmark  take  from  England  guineas,  crown 
pieces,  and  bullion,  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  few  coarfe  wool- 
lens of  fmall  value. 

England  imports  from  Norway,  See.  vaft  quantities  of  deal- 
boards,  timber,  fpars,  and  iron.  We  pay  them  a  very  great 
balance,  and  their  rebuilding  greatfhips  of  burthen,  deftroyed 
in  the  war  between  them  and  Sweden,  has  again  pretty  well 
re-eftablifhed  them  in  the  navigation  and  freight  of  their  tim- 
ber and  greatly  increafed  their  balance  upon  this  nation. 
See  Naval  Stores,  and  Denmark. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  was  always  inclined  to  prd- 
mote  the  welfare  and  trade  of  his  fubjecls,  and  took  care  of 
everything  that  might  contribute  to  their  benefit ;  but,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  it  was  thought  he  liftened  too  much 
to  projectors,  who  induced  him  to  enter  upon  fchemes  which 
were  not  always  attended  with  the  confequences  he  expected 
from  them.  He  died,  however,  at  the  age  of  60,  greatly 
regretted,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1730. 
His  fon,  the  late  king  Chriftian  VI.  afcended  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors  with  univerfal  reputation.  He  had,  in  his  fa- 
ther's life  time,  been  very  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Eaft- India  company,  and  had  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
fupport  of  it,  which  induced  the  people  to  hope  that  a  par- 
ticular regard  for  trade  would  be  the  principal  view  of  his 
reign  ;  and  fo  indeed  it  proved. 

At  his  acceffion  to  the  government  he  made  many  changes, 
but  all  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  great  fatisfaclion 
to  his  fubjecls,  who  were  particularly  pleafed  with  his  abolifh- 
inga  farm  that  had  been  eftablifhed  in  his  father's  time,  for 
vending  wine,  brandy,  fait,  and  tobacco,  which  was  very 
burthenfoine  to  the  fubjeel,  however  advantageous  to  the 
prince.   Such  as  were  interefted  in  the  farm  offered  to  advance 
larger  funis  if  it  might  be  continued  ;  but  the  king  anfwered, 
It  brought  in  but  too  much,  fince  his  fubjecls  complained 
of  the  Exactions  which  it  occafioned. 
He  foon  after  erected  a  Council  of  Trade,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  examine  all  propofals  that  are  made  for  extending  it, 
in  order  to  give  fuch  encouragement  as  may  be  neceffary  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.     He  likewife  fent  for  work- 
men out  of  Holland,  and  other  countries,  at  his  own  expence, 
to  eftablifh  manufactures  in  Denmark,  and  took  every  other 
ftep  for  their  encouragement  that  his  people  could  either  de- 
fire  or  expect.   Amongft  others,  he  erected  a  Royal  Bank, 
which  has   been   attended  with   many  advantageous  confe- 
quences; was  always  careful  to  keep  his  fleet  and  army  in  a 
proper  condition  to  render  him  refpedted  by  his  neighbours  j 
and,  to  prevent  the  expence  occafioned  therebj  from  becoming 
burtherifome  to  his  people,  he  from  time  to  time  alfo  made 
treaties  of  fubfidy  with  foreign  powers,  which  brought  in  large 
ftims,  without  expofing  him  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  any 
fhare  in  the  quarrels  either  in  the  North  or  Germany. 
His   fon,    Frederic  V.  the  prefent  polTefTor    of  the  throne, 
fucceeded  to  it  July  26,  1746,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age; 
he  efpoufed,  about  three  years  before,  the  princefs  Louifa  of 
Great-Britain,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir  apparent,  born  Ja- 
nuary 18,   1749.     Upon  his  firft  taking  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands,  he  thought  fit  to  make  a  few  alterations* 
very  judicious  in  themfelves,  and  acceptable  to  his  fubjecls. 
He  has  fteadily  purfued  his  father's  maxims,  in  maintaining 
peace,  improving  the  trade,  and  encouraging  the  induftry  of 
his  fubjecls.  His  application  to  bufinefs,  joined  to  a  conftant 
and  well-regulated  ceconomy,  has  enabled   him  not  only  to 
live  within  the  bounds  of  his  revenue,  but  to  make  very  con- 
fiderable favings.    In  this,  however,  he  has  conducted  himfelf 
as  a  wife  and  good  prince,  or  rather   in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  a  model  to  thofe  of  his  own  rank,   who  generally 
afpire  to  fo  fublime  a  character ;  for  he  has  demonstrated  that 
this  did  not  arife  from  avarice,  or  a  natural  nearnefs  of  tem- 
per, but  from  a  noble  and  true  royal  principle  of  doinp  what- 
ever might  contribute  to  the  public  good:  for  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces of  his  dominions  that  have  fuffered  by  inevitable  ca- 
lamities, fuch  as  the  mortality  among  their  cattle,  and  the 
inclemency  of  feafons,  he  has  remitted  even  his  juft  rights. 
He  has  expended  very  confiderable  fums  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  New  Manufactures,  and   he  has  difcharged 
a  large  debt  due  from  the  crown. 

This,  though  in  itfelf  very  extraordinary,  confidering  the 
fum,  and  the  fhort  time  he  has  reigned,  has  been  attended 
with  a  circumftance  too  fingular  to  be  omitted.  The  cre- 
ditors of  the  crown,  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
majefty's  defign,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  humbly  re- 
prelenting,  that,  if  he  was  difpleafed  at  the  laigenefs  of 
their  intereft,  they  were  content  to  accept  of  4,  infread  of 
5  per  cent,  which  had  been  hitherto  paid  them;  but  his 
Danifh  majefty  anfwered,  That  having  the  money  in  his 
coffers,  where  it   could    be  of  no  fervice-to  the  public,  he 
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chofe  to  difcharge  their  obligations  ;  but  that  he  would  take 
it  as  a  favour  done  to  himfelf  if  they  would  lend  the  money 
he  now  paid  them,  at  a  low  intereft,  to  his  fubjedts,  which 
might  enable  them  to  extend  their  Commerce,  and  improve 
the  New  Manufactures. 

It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  his  own  and  his  father's 
peaceable  and  prudent  adminiftrations,  have  contributed  to 
the  benefit  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, and  how  much  the  face  of  affairs  is  changed  within 
fo  fhort  a  time.  New  Ports  have  been  opened,  which  has 
been  owing  to  the  opening  New  Channels  of  Trade  ; 
the  (hipping  of  the  Danes  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  have  increafed  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion within  that  fmall  fpace.  The  court  is  fplendid 
without  profufion,  the  king  rich  without  oppreftion,  the 
minifters  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  refpective  (rations, 
not  only  from  the  example  of  their  mafter,  but  from  the 
fenfe  they  have  that  a  contrary  behaviour  would  infallibly 
draw  upon  them  immediate  difgrace.  Adored  at  home,  and 
refpecied  abroad,  the  king  is  only  attentive  to  preferve  and 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedis,  in  which  he  places  his 
own. 

The  laws  of  this  country  have  been  defervedly  in  reputation, 
as  lying;  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  a  moderate  quarto 
containing  them  all  ;  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  fo 
well  looked  after,  that  fuits  of  law  in  this  country  are  but 
few,  and  thofe  very  fpeedily  determined.  The  king  makes 
and  repeals  laws,  as  to  him  appears  neceffary  for  the  good  of 
his  fubjccts  ;  but  the  crown  ha  al  ys  ufed  this  power  with 
much  moderation  and  difcretion  :  fo  that,  as  Denmark  may 
be  truly  (aid  to  be  the  only  legal  abfolute  government  in 
Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  people  ha\ehad  lefs  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  change  made  by  themfelves  than  could  well 
have  been  expected  ;  and,  if  their  monarchs  copy  after  the 
example  of  their  prefent  king,  the  Danes  will  feel  fewer 
evils  from  the  want  of  liberty,  than  in  other  nations  arc 
produced  by  the  abufe  of  it. 

The  kingdom  of  Norway,  which  remains  united  to  that  of 
Denmark,  is  of  great  confequence  ;  and,  under  the  laft  and 
prefent  reien,  there  have  been  great  improvements  made  in 
it's  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  ufed  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  formerly.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  in  re- 
gard to  Iceland,  and  other  iflands  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  which  have  been  of  late  years  put  in  all  refpecls 
into  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were ;  fo  that  their 
commodities  come  to  a  better  market,  their  manufactures  are 
in  a  much  better  flourifhing  condition,  and  thenumberof  their 
inhabitants,  towns,  and  (hipping,  is  continually  increafing  ; 
whereby,  in  the  fpace  of  another  century,  if  no  wars  break 
out,  or  unforefeen  confufions  happen,  the  Danes  will  become 
quite  another  people,  and  their  monarchs  make  a  greater  fi- 
gure than  they  have  for  feme  ages  pall  *. 

*  We  have  in  this  month  of  October  1 764,  an  account  from 
Copenhagen,  that  upwards  of  1400  perlons  were  daily 
employed  in  the  Danilh  royal  woollen  manufactory  ;  that 
they  produced  laft  year  66  pieces  of  good  cloth  ;  and  in 
other  woollen  fabrics  there  are,  in  the  whole,  about  4000 
men  at  work.  There  are  likewife  16  lilk  fabrics,  where 
938  perfons  are  at  work;  of  the  faid  16  the  royal  is  the 
largeft,  there  being  105  looms,  which  employ  335  per- 
fons. 

Remarks  on  Norway  ilnce  the  laft  War,  and    the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  1763. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  England,  Norway,  and  Den- 
maik,  being  reckoned  at  lead  to  the  disfavour  of  this  nation 
300,000  I.  per  ami.  it  is  to  be  hoped  now,  that  no  meafures 
will  be  left  unpractifed  to  furnifh  ourfelves  from  North 
America,  with  every  fpecies  of  Timber  that  continent  will 
produce,  either  requilite  for  House- building  in  England, 
or  fpr  Ship  building  ;  and  thereby  favc  that  balance,  we 
have  fo  long  paid  to  Denmark  for  Norway  timber.  'Mod 
certainly  we  may  ;  and  the  building  of  large  bulky  (hips  for 
that  purpofe,  will  prove  an  additional  valuable  nurfery  for 
our  feamen,  and  enable  us  the  better  to  keep  and  preferve, 
and  make  proper  advantage  of  our  new  acquifitions  on  the 
American  continent. 

It  is  allowed  by  thofe  that  knew  the  plantations,  that  the 
moft  proper  places  in  the  colonies  for  fupplying  the  royal 
Britifh  navy,  are  the  provinces  of  Main,  New  Hampfhire, 
and  the  MaiTachufets  in  New-England.  t  herefore,  if  thofe 
three  provinces  were  entirely  appiupriated  to  that  ufe,  the 
other  parts  of  our  extended  colonies  would  fufficiently  fupply 
not  only  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  even  Portugal  and 
Spain,  with  the  fame  quantities  that  they  now  ufe,  or  may 
ufe,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  we  admit  and 
encourage  young  trees  to  grow,  after  we  have  cut  down  the 
old  ;  which  will  take  us  up  centuries  to  do. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  little  quantity  of  land  that  is 
accefiible  in  that  mountainous  rocky  country  of  Norway,  has 
fupplied  not  only  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Flanders,  with  timber,  bur  even  Holland 
itfelf  with   piles  for  their  dykes,  fea-waHs,  and  foundations 


for  houfes,  which  are  thought  to  be  more  than  are  growing 
upon  all  the  accefiible  ground  of  Norway.  The  greateft 
part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  pipe,  hogfhead  and  barrel 
(laves  fiom  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  with  oak  timber  for 
building  their  (hips,  and  manufacturing  into  clapboard  and 
wainfcot  by  their  faw-mills,  with  which  they  not  only  fuuply 
this  nation,  but  feveral  other  pa,rts  of  Europe;  and  yet  the 
Germans  are  fo  far  from  apprehending  any  danger  of  not 
being  fupplied  with  the  increafing  growth  of  their  oak  tim- 
ber, that  they  would  efteem  it  a  particular  happinefs  to  have 
their  people  employed  in  cutting  it  down,  and  haulinr/  it  to 
places  of  navigation.  The  foreft  of  mount  Libanus,  which 
is  but  a  fmall  tract  of  land,  the  wooded  part  of  it  not  fo  big 
as  "Yorkfhire,  has  fupplied  amazing  quantities  of  timber. 
Solomon,  in  his  time,  employed  a  great  number  of  hewers 
of  wood  for  building  the  temple.  The  Tyrians,  Sidonians 
and  all  that  coaft,  were  fupplied  with  timber  from  thence 
for  their  Buildings  and  Shipping  ;  and  hiftory  tells  us, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  fupplied  with  timber  from 
thence,  for  carrying  on  his  bank  from  the  main  land  to  the 
iiland  of  Tyre ;  and  all  fucceeding  ages  have  been  conftantly 
cutting  down  the  timber,  and  yet,  it  is  faid,  there  is  as  good 
there  as  ever. 

If  thofe  places  have  furnifhed  Europe  and  Afia  with  fuch  vaft 
quantities  for  fo  many  ages,  and  the  timber  cut  down 
conftantly  fupplied  with  a  growth  of  new,  what  may  not  be 
expected  from  fo  large,  fo  immenfely  large  a  tract  of  ground, 
fo  well  repleniihed  with  trees  and  navigable  rivers  as  our 
plantations  are  ?  Thefe  inftanccs  are  given  to  obviate  the 
miftakes  fome  gentlemen  are  under,  who  think  our  forefls 
in  America  can  be  hurt  by  cutting  down  our  timber. 
Some  have  made  it  a  doubt,  whether  it  is  prudent  in  us  to 
let  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the  Streights,  have  boards  and  timber 
from  our  plantations  ;  alledging,  that  if  they  are  fupplied, 
they  may  build  merchantmen  and  (hips  of  war,  and  may,  in 
time,  interrupt  our  trade  and  navigation  ;  forgetting,  we 
muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Dutch  will  fupply  them  with  as  much 
German  oak  as  they  want. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  have  great  quantities  of  extra- 
ordinary oak,  and  fine  large  pine-trees  fit  for  mafts,  efpecially 
in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  near  the  Ebro  and  Segra  j  but 
fuch  is  their  indolent  temper,  that  if  they  can  purchafe  what 
they  want  wi'h  money,  they  care  not  to  ftretch  out  a  hand 
to  help  themfelves  ;  and  it  might  not  be  good  policy  in  us, 
to  ftir  them  up  to  a  neceffity  of  becoming  induftrious. 
The  value  of  timber  among  ourfelves  has  given  gentlemen 
that  notion,  becaufe  it  fetches  a  great  price  in  this  ifland,  it 
muft  confequently  be  valuable  all  over  the  world.  But  if 
they  weie  in  America,  and  there  beheld  the  great  labour  of 
the  planters  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  wood,  and  the  vaft 
number  of  fine  timber  trees  that  are  hauled  together  and 
burnt,  before  it  can  be  fit  for  any  ufe,  they  would  certainly 
think  it  abundance  of  prudence  to  have  it  cut  up  into  boards 
and  other  ufes,  and  tranfport  to  Portugal  and  Spain  what  we 
could  not  difpenfe  with  amongft  ourfelves  in  Great- Britain, 
and  the  money  remitted  to  England  ;  for  there  is  no  mer- 
chandize more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  timber,  being  the 
moft  bulky,  and  confequently  employing  the  greateft  number 
of  Ships  and  Sailors,  with  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Stock,  which  is  fufheient  to  give  it  all  imaginable 
encouragement. 

This  merchandize  is  what  has  bred  the  king  of  Denmark  fo 
many  failors,  and  enabled  him  to  fit  out  a  Royal  Navy, 
and  his  fubjects  of  Norway  to  build  fo  great  a  number  of 
eulky~Ships,  by  which  they  have  enriched  themfelves  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Poland  have  done  by  their  corn.     If  this  Timber  Trade 
has  been   fo  advantage  >us  to  them,  why  may  it  not  be  ren- 
dered fo  likewife  to  England,  by  means  of  her  vaft  colonies 
now  on  the  American  continent  ?  We  have  for  the  moft  part 
the  fame  markets  ;   we  (hall  thereby  have  opportunities  ex- 
ceedingly  to  enlarge   and  extend   our  navigation  ;  and  the 
wages  of  a  failor  very  much  exceed  thofe  of  a  ploughman, 
labourer,  or   manufacturer  ;  their   food   and    cloathing  are 
from  ourfelves  ;  and  if  they  carry  a  loading  of  timber  from 
the   plantations  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or    the  Streights,  &c. 
and  return  to  England,  not  only  the  merchant's  profit, 
but  the  profit  of  the  owners   of  the  (hip,  and   the  failors 
wages,  would  be  all  brought  home,  and  fpent  here. 
The  advantage  a  Timber  Trade  would  be  to  us  between 
our  plantations  and  the  Streights,  &c.  would  be  confiderable. 
We  cannot  fee  but  a  thoufand  acres  of  Timber  Ground  in 
America,  may  be  made  more  beneficial  to  England  than  a 
thoufand  acres  of  Corn  Land   within  ourfelves.     Let  us 
fuppofe   a  thoufand  acres   of  corn  land    may  produce  thirtj 
crops  of  corn   in  fifty  years  ;  and  that  every  crop  may  yield 
in  Holland,  being  our  moft  certain  market  for  corn,  4000I 
for  every  year  of  the  faid  thirty  years,  which  is  120,000!. 
We  will  fuppofe,  that  twenty   acres   of  Wood-land   it 
America   may    afiord  timber  enough  to  load  four  (hips  of  li; 
hundred  tons.,  each,  and   their  cargoes  carried  to  Spain  0 
Portugal,  &c.  and  each  fold  for  900 1,  each.     Thefe  thirty 
fix  hundred  pounds  are  all  produced  by  the  manufacture  ant 
labour  of  ouj-  own  poor,  and  national  (lock  in  this  (hipping 
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Thefe  1000  acres,  fuppofe  it  would  take  fifty  years  in  cutting, 
and  fifty  crops,  at  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds  per 
crop,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.— We 
have'allowed  double  the  quantity  of  land  neceflary  to  pro- 
duce four  fhips  loading  of  timber.  It  is  very  well  known 
there  is  fuch  a  propenlity  in  the  land  of  America  to  run  into 
wood,  that  when  it  has  been  tilled  fo  long,  that  it  would 
bear  nothing,  yet  it  has,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  years, 
been  loaded"with  a  vaft  number  of  trees,  many  of  them 
above  a  yard  and  a  half  in  girt,  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 
Timber  grows  there  fo  very  quick,  as  we  are  informed, 
that  they  are  at  their  full  growth  in  a  few  years.  The  clear- 
ing the  lands  in  America,  in  places  the  moft  advantageous 
to  navigation,  would  not  only  be  thoroughly  beneficial 
to  thefe\ingdoms,  &c.  and  fave  us  the  balance  which  we 
now  pay  to  Denmark,  but  would  bring  us  in  a  very  confi- 
derable  one  in  our  fivour  :  and  not  only  fo,  it  would  tend 
to  lav  the  country  open  in  time,  and  put  the  Indians  more 
in  our  power,  there  appearing  an  abfolutely  neceflity  to  do 
this  to  bring  them  into  fubjection,  if  no  amicable  means 
will  avail  to  that  purpofe.  This,  with  our  navigation  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  the  MiffnTippi,  and  in  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  will  enable  us  to  collect  vaft  quantities  of 
timber,  and  produce  us  the  like  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  the 
under-wood  make  charcoal  for  our  iron  furnaces  there.  All 
which  together  muft  be  of  no  inconfiderable  emolument  to 
Great-Butain,  and  will  prove  inftrumental  with  the  raifing 
other  materials  for  manufactures  in  England,  to  give 
conftant  employment  to  all  the  inhabitants  we  can  people 
our  new  and  old  acquifitions  with,  and  thereby  keep  and 
preferve  them  in  a  due  and  reafonable  ftate  of  dependence 
and  fubfervienev  to  their  mother  kingdom. 
NOTARY  PUBLIC,  isaperfon,ufual!y  afcrivener,  who 
takes  notes,  or  makes  a  fhort  draught  of  contracts,  obliga- 
tions, or  other  writings  and  internments.  Stat.  27  Ed.  III. 
cap.  1.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary  public  who  publicly 
attefts  deeds  or  writings,  to  make  them  authentic  in  another 
country,  but  principally  in  bulinefs  relating  to  merchants  : 
they  make  protefts  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  [fee 
Bills  of  Exchange  ;]  and  noting  a  bill,  is  the  notary's 
going  as  a  witnefs,  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant's  refufal  to 
acceot  or  pay  the  fame. 

Remarks. 

The  learned  civilian  Domat  obferves,  That  a  diftinction  be- 
tween a  voluntary  and  a  contentious  jurifdiction,  obliges  us 
to  take  notice  of  a  particular  kind  of  officers,  whofe  functions 
are  of  a  very  great  and  very  frequent  ufe,  and  who  have  a 
kind  of  voluntary  jurifdiction,  without  any  fhareof  the  con- 
tentious jurifdict ion,  which  are  the  public  notaries  :  for  the 
function  of  notaries  imply  two  characters  of  a  voluntary  ju- 
rifdiction :  the  firft  confifts   in  this,  that  their  prefence  and 
their  fignature  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  acts  which 
are  fpedin  their  prefence  ;   and  that  whereas  in  the  writings, 
which  are  called  private,  that  is  to  fay,  which  are  figned  only 
by  the  parties,  their  fignatures  being  unknown  in  courts  of 
juftice,  it  is  neceffary  to  verify  them,  if  they   are  called  in 
queftion;  the  fignatures  of  notaries,  who  are  public  officers, 
carry  along  with  them  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  acts  which 
they  fign  ;  and  the  fecond  of  thefe  characters  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  aits  which  contain  fome  obligation  of  one  party  to- 
wards another,  being  figned  by  a  notary  public,  give  a  right 
of  mortgage  on  the  eftate  of  the  perfon  who  is  bound,  which 
a  private  bond  or  obligation,  figned  only  by  the  party,  would 
not  give  :  and  fince  it  is  in  France  the  authority  of  juftice  that 
gives  the  mortgage,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  kind  of  jurifdiction 
that  notaries  have  this  funct ion,  that  a  mortgage  is  acquired  by 
the  means  of  their  fignature  ;  and  it  is  becaufe  of  this  voluntary 
jurifdiction,  that,  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  France,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  notaries  to  infert  in  the  acts  fped  in  their  prefence,  that 
thofe  who  are  parties  to  them  have  duly  fubmitted  themfelves, 
and  are  condemned  to  perform  what  they  promile :  by  which 
words  they  intend  to  fignify   this  voluntary  jurifdiction,  to 
which  the  contracting  parties  fubmit  themielves  *. 

*  The  function  of  notaries,  in  France,  implies  this  kind  of 
jurifdiction,  which  is  fignified  by  the  royal  feal,  of  which 
they  are  the  depofitaries  for  fealing  the  acts :  and  this  leal 
is  prefuppofed  in  the  acts  which  are  not  fealed. 

I!  nJeft  rien  de  plus  beau  qu'n  Notairehonnete  homme, 
Mais  dans  ce  corps  on  a  vit  de  tout  tems 
Se  glilTer  des  fripons  parmi  d'honnetes  gens. 

Bour.  Efope.  Richelet. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE^  England,  has  Lincolnfhire 
on  the  eaft,  Leicefterfhire  on  the  fouth,  Derby fh  ire  on  the 
weft,  and  Yorkfhire  on  the  north  ;  and  is  in  compafs  no 
miles.  It  enjoys  as  healthy,  mild,  and  pleafant  an  air,  as 
any  part  of  England.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Trent  and  the  Idle.  The  foil  is  various,  the 
caft  fide  being  very  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafture;  but  the 
weft  is  generally  woody,  in  fome  places  producing  nothing 
but  coal,  and  fome  lead.  The  chief  commodities  are  cattle, 
corn,   malt,   wool,  coal,    wood,  liquorice,    cheefe,  butter, 


leather,  and  tallow.     The  chief  manufactures  are  ftockings 
glafs,  and  earthen  wares  ;  and  it  is  noted  for  ftrorfg  ale. 
Nottingham,  which   gives    name  to   the  fhire,  and  a  town 
and  county  of  itfelf,  is   reckoned  one  of  the  neateft  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  as  good  a  trade  as  moft  inland  towns.  It  ftands 
on  the  river  Trent,  which  has  at  a  great  expence  been  made 
navigable  to  it  by  barges.  Glafs  and  earthen  wares  are  made 
here  ;  but  it's  chief  manufacture  is  weaving  frame-ftockings  : 
the  belt  malt  is  made  here  of  any  town  in  thefe  parts. 
East  Retford  is  an  ancient  borough,  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
plantation  of  hops,  in  which,  and  in  barley,  it  drives  a  great 
trade,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  formerly,  becaufe  Work- 
fop  has  got  much  of  it  away. 
Newark  upon  Trent  is  a  handfome  well-built  town,  of 

pretty  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c. 
Mansfield  is  a  large  populous  town,  in  the  foreft  of  Sher- 
wood, which  drives  a  great  trade  in  malt,   and  has  a  market 
well  flocked  with  corn,  cattle,  and  other  marketable  goods. 
Worksop  is  a  fmall  town,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Ryton, 

with  a  market  noted  for  plenty  of  liquorice  and  malt. 
NOVA  ZEMBLA,  orNEW  LAND,  which theDutch 
call  the  ifland  of  V  E  Y  G  A  T  S,  is  fituated  in  the  North  or 
Frozen  Ocean,  between  50  and  80  deg.  of  eaft  long,  and 
near  the  north  pole  ;  feparated  from  the  province  of  Samoieda, 
in  Ruffia,  by  a  narrow  ftreight  called  the  Streights  of  Veygats. 
Whether  it  be  an  ifland,  or  part  of  fome  great  continent,  is 
uncertain,  no  fhips  having  ever  paffed  to  the  northward  of  it, 
though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  north- 
eaft  paffage  to  China  that  way.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  paffed 
the  Streights  of  Veygats,  fouth  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  win- 
tered on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  anno  1596,  but  did  not  find  it 
practicable  to  fail  further,  for  the  fields  of  ice  they  met  with. 
There  are  no  conftant  inhabitants  here;  but  the  Samoieds 
and  Oftiacs  climb  over  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the  ftreights, 
when  they  are  frozen  over,  and  hunt  elks  and  rein- deer  here, 
at  proper  feafons.  '  - 

N  O  V  O  G  O  R  O  D,  in  Ruffia.  This  duchy  is  fituate  on  the  eaft 
of  Plefkow,  and  the  lake  of  Ladoga  on  the  north;  on  the  eaft 
the  duchy  of  Belozeca,  and  Twere ;  and  the  province  of 
Rzeva  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  called  Novogorod  Veliki,  or  Superior,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  Inferior,  or   Nizi   Novogorod.     It's  extent  from 
eaft  to  weft,  on  the  fouthern  part,  is  computed  to  extend  near 
250  miles,  but  grows  more  and  more  narrow  towards  the 
north.     It's  chief  produce  is  corn,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey, 
and  leather;  in  all  which  it  drove  a  confiderable  traffic,  when 
it  was  governed  by  it's  own  princes,  though,  even  then,  it 
was  very  often  obftructed  by  it's  wars  with  Mufcovy  ;  but, 
fince  it  is  become  under  it's  fubjection,  it  is  much  decayed  of 
it's  flourifhing  condition. 
The  city  of  Novogorod  Veliki,  capital  of  this  province, 
called  by  the  French  Neugard,  and   by  the  Dutch  New 
Garten,  ftands  on  the  Wolohova,  and  is  a  large  and  con- 
fiderable place,  very  populous,  and  well  fortified. 
N  OYO  N  N  O  I  S,  a  province  in  France,  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Picardy,  but  under  the  government  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermandois,  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  election  of  Noyon  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Laconois  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Soiffonnois ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  baili- 
wick of  Roye  in  Picardy.     There  are  here  but  two  cities  of 
any  note,  viz. 
Noyon,  fituate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ofaneafy  defcent, 
on  the  rivulet  Vorfe,  which,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dif- 
tance,  falls  into  the  Oife.     It  is  feven  leagves  diftant   from 
Soiflbns  to  the  north-weft,  five  from  Laon  to  the  weft,  and 
16  from  Paris  to  the  north.     It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  con- 
taining about  4500  inhabitants,    and   is  well  fituated  for  in- 
land  trade,  which  confifts  here  in  wheat  and  oats,  which 
they  fend  to  Paris ;  they  have  alfo   manufactories  of  linen 
cloths,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather. 
Chauny  is  fituated  on  the  river  Oife,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Ifle  of  France,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Noyon  to  the  eaft, 
and  fomething  lefs  from  La  Fere  to  the  fouth.     It  is  a  royal 
city,  and  the  feat  of  acaftleward. 
NUBIA,    the   kingdom  of,  in   Africa,  is   bounded    on  the 
north   by  Upper  Egypt ;  on   the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  ;   on 
the  fouth  by  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  partly  by 
the  Nile,  and  partly  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  and  the 
defert  of  Gorham  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Goaga. 

This  country,  though  under  fo  hot  a  climate,  being  wholly 
within   the  torrid  zone,  is  yet  in  many  places,  efpecially  on 
each  fide  of  the   Nile,  very   fruitful,  the  inhabitants  being 
much  given  to  agriculture,  and    producing  fome  fine  fruits, 
plenty  of  corn,  and  fugar-canes  ;  but  of  this  laft  they  feem 
not  to  know  the  ufe  rightly,  fo  that  it  bears  little  or  no  va- 
lue, either  among  the  natives  or  foreigners. 
The  chief  commodities  this  country  affords,  are  gold  in  great 
quantity,  and    very  fine    mufk,    ivory,    fanders,  and  other 
medicinal  woods. 
Dongala,  the   metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is   f^idtobevery 
populous,  and  to  contain  about  I0,C00   houfes,   but  moft  of 
them  meanly  built,  of  wood  and  mud  only.     The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  rich,  ani  drive  a  ceniiderable  commerce 

with 
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their  own  commodities,  more  efpechlly  fanciers  and  mufk, 
for  arms,  linen  cloth,  and  other  wares. 
Si.nnar,  another  large  city,  laid  to  contain  1 00, coo  fouls, 
jftands  on  the  weUern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  250  miles 
fouth  of  Dongala.  They  trade  in  gold,  mufk",  elephants 
teeth,  and  other  commodities,  for  which  they  receive  in  ex- 
change (pices,  filks,  cottons,  and  other  merchandizes  from 
India;  for  they  make  no  life  of  money  in  all  their  com- 
merce, though  they  have  variety  of  coins  among  them.    See 

AFRICA. 

NUT  M  E  G.  The  nutmeg  is  an  aromatic  nut,  the  kernel  of 
a  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a  green  walnut. 

The  nutmeg  is  of  two  forts,  the  male,  or  long  nutmeg, 
and  the  female,  or  common  nutmeg. 

The  tree  that  bears  the  nutmeg  is  of  the  bignefs  of  the  peach- 
tree,  and  the  leaves  have  a  very  near  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  tree,  except  that  they  are  fhorter  and  narrower ; 
after  which  comes  the  fruit. 

This  tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier,  is  not  planted,  but 
grows  by  means  of  certain  birds,  or  fowls,  which  fwallow 
the  nutmegs  whole,  and  throw  them  out  again,  without 
having  digefted  them  ;  and  the  nutmeg  being  then  covered 
with  a  vifcous  and  gluey  matter,  and  being  caft  upon  the 
ground,  takes  root,  and  produces  a  tree,  which  it  would  not 
have  done  if  fet  in  the  manner  of  others. 
The  nutmeg  is  likewife  a  commodity  which  none  but  the 
Dutch  are  matters  of,  becaufe  it  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
ifles  of  Nero,  Lentour,  Poulcay,  Rofgain,  Poleron,  Grana- 
ping,  and  Dame  ifland,  in  the  great  iiland  of  Banda  in 
Aha. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  quantity  of  land  fhould  fur- 
nifh  all  the  world  with  nutmegs;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
believed,  when  one  confiders  that  thefe  ifles  are  fo  flocked 
with  nutmeg-trees  that  it  is  almoft  incredible ;  and  befides, 
they  lie  in  fo  good  a  climate,  that  the  trees  are  always  loaden 
With  flowers  and  fruit,  and  they  have  three  crops  a  year,  viz. 
in  April,  Auguff,  and  December;  but  that  of  April  is  much 
more  valued  than  thofe  which  are  got  in  Augufl  or  Decem- 
ber; and  the  climate  is  fo  temperate,  that  the  men  live  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat,  drink,  and  fleep,  and  walk  about,  while  the  women 
employ  themielves  in  feparating  the  outer  fruit  from  the  nut- 
meg, drying  the  mace,  and  breaking  the  fhells  wherein  is 
the  nutmeg,  being  the  chief  commodity  of  the  country,  and 
almoft  all  they  live  by. 

The  nutmegs  we  fell  arc  nothing  but  the  kernels  of  the  fruit, 
which  are  covered  with  a  hard,  thin,  and  blackifh  fhell ; 
without  this  fhell  there  is  found  a  covering,  which  is  thin 
and  reddifh,  of  a  fweet  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte,  and  is 
what  we  call  mace,  but  vulgarly,  and  improperly,  the  nut- 
meg flower.  After  the  mace,  there  is  a  green  pulpy  fruit, 
that  is  of  no  ufe.  From  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
nutmeg  has  three  wrappings,  or  coverings,  viz.  the  fhell, 
the  mace,  and  the  pulpy  fruit,  and  not  barely  two,  as  a  late 
author  has  obferved ;  and  the  thing 'is  fo  evident,  that,  if 
any  perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  cut  a  preferved 
nutmeg  in  two,  he  will  find  the  three  parts  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of  above. 

The  trees  which  bare  the  female,  or  common  nutmegs,  grow 
not  but  in  cultivated,  or  improved  lands;  but  thofe  which 
produce  the  long  nutmegs  grow  in  woods  and  forefts,  which 
makes  the  Dutch  call  them  wild  nutmegs;  but  they  are  little 
ufed,  becaufe  they  are  almoft  without  tafte  or  fmell,  and 
void  of  any  virtue;  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  feldom 
brought  hither. 
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As  to  the  common  nutmegs,  we  ought  to  chafe  fuch  as  are 
heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of  a  full  plumpnefs,  of  a  light  grey, 
whole  inlide  is  finely  marbled,  and  reddifh,  and  fiich  as  arc 
of  a  fat  oily  body,  which  are  the  figns  of  their  newnefs,  and 
which,  being  grated,  afford  a  fweet  flavour,  and,  put  into 
the  mouth,  yield  a  warm,  piquant,  aromatic  tafte.  As  to 
the  little  hole  that  is  met  with  fo  very  common  in  nutmeg 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  believe  that  that  makes  them  lofe  their 
virtue,  for  there  is  no  nutmeg  without  it,  as  may  be  fee« 
when  the  thin  rind  is  raifed. 

The  ufe  of  the  nutmeg  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  it ;  we  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  valued 
in  medicine,  and  being  beat  up  with  fugar,  there  is  a  powder 
made  of  it,  which  is  admirable,  taken  in  warm  white  wine, 
for  cuiing  of  catarrhs  and  rheums,  that  proceed  from  cold 
caufes;  and  this  is  called  the  Duke's  Powder.  The  ufual 
quantity  is  to  put  two  ounces  of  nutmegs  to  a  pound  of  fu- 
gar, and  fome  add  cinnamon. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Banda  make  a  confection  of 
the  green  nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  way  of 
Holland,  fometimes  with  fyrup,  and  fometimes  without. 
Thefe  are  one  of  the  beft  preferves  we  have,  being  very  pro- 
per to  ftrengthen  and  invigorate  the  ftomach,  and  to  reftore 
a  natural  heat  to  age;  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  carry  to  fea, 
particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts,  where 
they  are  much  efteemed,  the  people  there  being  great  lovers 
of  thefe  forts  of  warm  fweet-meats. 

As  to  the  oil  of  nutmegs  by  expreffion,  that  which  is  brought 
us  frequently  from  Holland  is  no  better  than  frefh  butter; 
for  which  reafon  the  apothecaries  ought  to  make  it  them- 
felves,  rather  than  buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap  rate,  when  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  true  oil  of  nutmegs  ought  to  be  of 
a  thick  confiftence,  of  a  golden  yellow,  a  fweet  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  poignant  tafte. 

The  manner  of  making  this  oil  is  fo  eafy,  and  hath  been  fo 
long  know  to  every  artift,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it;  only  this  may  be 
obferved,  that,  when  it  is  expreffed,  it  will  be  liquid  and 
clear;  but,  when  cold,  it  coagulates,  and  becomes  yel- 
lowifh,  of  a  folid  confiftency,  and  that  it  will  yield  a  double 
quantity  of  oil  this  way,  from  the  fame  weight  of  any  other 
fpice,  fruit,  or  feed  whatever. 

There  is  likewife  another  oil,  made  by  diftillation,  which 
is  a  white  clear  oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double  the  ftrength 
and  virtue  of  the  former;  and  whatever  the  nutmeg  has 
fingly  in  itfelf,  is  hereby  highly  exalted  ;  fo  that  four  or  five 
drops  is  a  dofe,  in  any  proper  vehicle,  wherein  it  becomes 
cephalic,  neurotic,  ftomachic,  cordial,  hepatic,  uterine,  and 
alexipharmic;  it  is  good  againft  all  cold  difeafes  of  the  head, 
nerves,  womb,  &c.  expels  wind,  and  cures  griping  of  the 
guts. 

The  mace  that  grows  round  the  nutmeg  has  all  the  fame 
virtues;  difperfes  wind,  helps  concoction,  cures  ftinking 
breaths,  ftrengthens  the  child  in  the  womb,  flops  fluxes  and 
vomiting :  it  is  of  thinner  parts  than  the  nutmeg,  and,  there- 
fore, more  piercing.  The  oils  by  expreffion  and  diftillation 
are  made  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  nutmegs.  Chufe  fuch  as 
have  the  largeft  blades,  the  higheft  and  frefheft  colour,  and 
the  cleaneft  you  can  get. 

As  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  branches  of  the  nutmeg- 
tree,  it  is  fo  little  ufed,  that  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  and 
is  feldom  brought  hither,  by  reafon  of  it's  great  likenefs  to 
the  white  coftus,  both  in  figure  and  tafte.  Some  fell  coftus 
for  the  nutmeg-bark,  but  of  this  beware. 


The   PRACTICAL    BUSINESS    of    the    CUSTOM-HOUSE 

continued. 


With  regard  to  Naturalization. 

XjATURALIZATIONbyact  of  parliament— Provi- 
■*~  fion  mud  be  exprefly  made  in  the  bill  exhibited  for  that 
purpofe,  that  the  perfons  therein  mentioned,  fhall  not  be  there- 
bv  enabled  to  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  members  of  either 
houle  of  parliament,  or  to  take  any  offices  or  places  of  truft, 
or  to  have  any  grants  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
from  the  crown.   1  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §  2. 

Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majefty's  allegiance, 
or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  may  not  be  merchants  or 
factors  in  the  plantations,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  and 
chatties;  i-  to  the  king,  i.  to  the  governor,  and  i.  to  the  in- 
former. 12  Car.  II.  cap.  15.  §  2. 

With  regard  to  Naval  Stores. 
Naval  Stores  impoited  from  the  Biitifh  plantations  and 


Scotland,  for  the  premium  and  regulations,  fee  Naval  Stores. 

Naval  Stores  if  afterwards  exported,  the  faid  premium 
mull  be  repaid, 

Imported  from  Ruflla — A  true  account  thereof  to  be 

laid  before  both  houfes  of  parliament  every  fefllon,  by  the  corn- 
mi  flioners  of  the  cuftoms,  under  their  hands.  10  and  11  VV, 
III.  c.  6.  §  4. 

With  regard  to  the  Newfoundland  Trade. 

Newfoundland  Trade,  free  to  all  his  Britifh  fubjects.  10 
and  11  W.  III.  c.  25^.^  1. 

Matters  of  fhips   bound  thither,  to  carry  at  leaft 

one  frefh  man  in  five ;  of  by-boats,  to  carry  at  leaft  two  frefh 
man  in  fix ;  that  is,  one  that  has  made  no  more  than  one  voy- 
age, and  one  that  never  has  been  at  fea  before  ;  and  are  to  make 
oath  accordingly  before  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  to  give 
them  a  certificate  thereof.  .10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  25.  §  9,  IQ. 
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OAK 

OA  K.  The  oak  is  a  tree,  known  to  all  the  world,  as 
well  becaufe  of  it's  durablenefs,  as  for  the  different 
ufes  made  of  it.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of  virtue, 
ftrength,  firmnefs,  and  duration,  and  was  therefore, 
by  the  Ancients,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Some  pretend  that 
this  tree  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  olive  and  the  walnut-tree; 
fo  that  neither  of  them  can  live  near  it. 
The  firft  thing,  and  the  moft  confiderable  we  have  from  the 
oak,  is  the  mifleltoe,  which  is  an  excrefcence  that  is  found 
growing  to  the  faid  tree  :  this  production  appears  extraordi- 
nary, in  that  the  oaks  do  not  produce  the  mifleltoe  in  all 
places:  there  are  few  that  I  know  of,  in  this  refpect,  like 
thofe  that  are  met  with  betwixt  Rome  and  Loretto ;  efpe- 
cially  near  a  little  village  named  Foligni,  about  the  midway. 
This  excrefcence  refembles  the  branch  of  trees,  and  is  of  a  fo- 
lid,  heavy  fubftance,  of  a  greenifh  brown  outwardly,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  white  within. 

The  branches  are  hard  and  compact,  and  bear  feveral  little 
fprigs  which  intermingle  with  each  other,  and  from  whence 
arife  a  great  many  longifh,  thick  leaves,  that  are  femicircular, 
of  a  pale  green  ;  the  berries  are  white,  refembling  our  little 
white  currants ;  and  thefe  berries  contain  a  vifcous  humour, 
which  the  Ancients  ufed  to  make  glue  with.  The  mifleltoe 
continues  always  green,  during  the  time  it  remains  upon  the 
tree;  chufe  the  largeft,  heavieft,  and  beftfed  ;  you  may  know, 
if  it  be  true,  by  the  deep  colour  within,  but  the  fureft  way  is  to 
fee  that  fome  part  of  the  oak  hangs  to  it.  They  attribute  a 
great  many  virtues  to  the  mifleltoe  of  the  oak,  and  the  An- 
cients revered  it,  and  held  it  facred,  as  well  as  the  tree  itfelf.  - 
Julius  Csefar  and  Pliny  fay,  that  the  Druids  aflembled  them- 
felves  under  thefe  trees  to  perform  their  devotion  ;  thefe 
Druids  inhabited  the  countries  we  now  call  Villa  de  Dreux, 
near  Chartres,  whence  it  is  evident,  that  there  have  been 
oaks  which  bore  mifleltoe  in  France. 

This  mifleltoe,  taken  inwardly,  is  efteemed  an  excellent  re- 
medy againft  the  palfy,  apoplexy,  falling  ficknefs,  and  worms : 
it  is  alfo  an  ingredient,  in  many  compofitions,  for  external 
ufes,  as  ointments,  plafters,  &c.  as  a  refolvent.  The  ber- 
ries are  acrid  and  bitter,  and  their  juice  is  good  to  ripen  ab- 
fcefles,  and  haftcn  their  fuppuration. 
Mifleltoe  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  the  pulvis  ad  guttetam. 
It  is  found  growing  upon  many  other  trees,  as  well  as  the 
oak  ;  but  it's  virtues  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  great  when  it 
is  taken  from  any  other  tree. 

All  the  parts  of  the  oak  contain  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  eflen- 
tial  fait ;  the  bark  and  leaves  are  aftringent  and  refolvent, 
good  in  the  gout,  fciatica  and  rheumatifms,  ufed  in  fomen- 
tations, and  taken  -inwardly  in  decoctions  to  flop  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages. 

The  fecond  thing  we  have  from  the  oak,  is  a  little  plant  we 
call  polypody  of  the  oak,  which  is  like  what  we  have  from 
walls  :  this  fort  of  plant  grows  from  places  where  the  branches 
of  the  oak  are  forked,  by  means  of  fome  fmall  earth  that 
lights  there,  and  the  water  which  drops  upon  it:  it  grows 
likewife  upon  the  flump  of  the  faid  tree.  We  rarely  ufe  this 
polypody,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  proper,  flnce  that  is  much  bet- 
ter which  grows  upon  old  walls  ;  which  is  the  fort  that 
is  fold  about  Paris.  Chufe  the  root  fuch  as  is  new,  plump, 
dry,  brittle,  of  a  reddifh  tawny  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
greenifh  within,  fweet  and  fugar-like,  inclining  fomething  to 
a  liquorifh  tafte. 

Quercus  vulgaris,  the  common  oak,  is  a  thick,  flrait,  durable 
tree,  fpreading  it's  branches  wide;  the  trunk  is  covered  with 
a  thick  ruggid  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  longifh,  and  broad, 
deep  flafhed  or  indented,  hanging  upon  fhoit  ftalks  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  long  (hells  or  hufks,  compofed  of  little  threads 
hanging  upon  one  another  by  a  fine  fiber  or  firing ;  thefe 
hufks  leave  no  fruit  behind  them,  the  fruit  growing  in  other 
parts,  which  are  the  acorns,  that  are  about  the  fize  of  the 
olive,  of  an  oval,  or  cylindrical  figure,  contained  in  a  hard 
grey  cup,  called  in  Latin,  cupula  feu  calix  ;  this  acorn  is 
covered  with  a  hard  rind,  that  is  fmooth  and  fhining  ;  green 
at  firft,  but  yellowifh  as  it  grows  riper :  within  this  rind  we 
meet  with  a  fort  of  kernel,  or  hard  flefhy  feed,  compofed  of  , 
Vol.  II. 
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two  Jobes.  The  acorns  hang  upon  the  tree  by  long  or  (bort 
flender  ftalks,  and  their  tafte  is  aftringent. 
All  the  parts  in  the  oak  contain  in  them  a  good  deal  of  oil 
and  eflential  fait :  the  acorn,  called  in  Latin,  glans  quercina, 
is  likewife  employed  in  medicine.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large 
and  plump,  feparated  from  the  rind,  and  dried  gently  ;  but 
take  care  of  worms,  to  which  they  are  fubject ;  let  them  be 
reduced  to  powder  before  ufing:  they  are  aftringent,  and 
proper  to  appeafe  wind  cholicks,  and  the  fluxes  of  women 
newly  delivered. 

Polypodium,  or  common  polypody,  hath  a  root,  taking  a 
very  flight  and  fuperficial  hold  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  pithy  and 
brittle,  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch  thick  ;  within  it  is  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  but  outwardly  a  little  reddifh,  and  cover- 
ed over  with  fine  thin  fcales,  when  it  is  freih  and  green  ;  but 
being  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more  red  colour :  it  is  knotty,  or 
full  of  round  knobs,  and  adorned  with  feveial  fmall  filaments 
like  hairs :  it's  pith  is  fweetifh,  with  fomewhat  of  a  (harp, 
auftere,  or  ftyptic  tafte.  The  leaves  fpring  out  of  the  knots, 
or  hollow  knobs  of  the  roots ;  they  are  Angle,  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  parted  into  feveral  jaggs  or  fcallops,  cut 
clofe  into  the  ribs;  they  are  fharp  pointed,  of  a  light  green 
colour ;  it  bears  no  flowers,  but  there  arife  feveral  fmall 
knobs,  like  blifters,  upon  the  lower  or  under  part  of  the  up- 
permoft  jaggs  of  the  leaves,  ranked  in  a  double  order  ;  they 
are  round,  and  about  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  confift- 
ing  of  a  fine  duft,  that  is  firft  a  little  yellowifh,  and  turns  of 
a  bright  golden  colour;  every  grain  of  this  duft  is  a  fort  of 
fmall  feed-veflel,  being  of  a  round  figure,  and  membranous, 
which,  when  ripe,  breaks  into  two  equal  parts,  and  pours 
forth  feveral  feeds,  fo  fmall  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  decern- 
ed by  the  naked  eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  rocks,  old  walls,  and  ancient  decayed 
trees;  but  that  which  grows  upon  old  oaks  is  reckoned  the 
beft ;  upon  which  account,  polypody  of  the  oak  is  common- 
ly prefcribed,  and  is  ranked  among  the  purging  medicines : 
yet  Dodonoeus  denies  it's  cathartic  quality;  neither  ought 
we  to  diflemble  the  matter,  for  the  decoction  of  it  fcarcely 
moves  the  belly,  but  the  powder  of  it  does  fomething,  being 
given  from  one  dram  to  two  drams. 

This  root  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  no  fmall  quantity 
of  an  acid  phlegm  ;  but  this  is,  as  it  were,  fuffbeated  by  the 
oil,   which  is  the  caufe  that  it  produces  no  alteration  of  co- 
lour on  blue  paper,  when  it  is  dipped  in  the  infufion  of  it. 
There  is  likewife  a  large  quantity  of  earth  extracted  from 
polypody,    by  a  chemical  refolution.      It  is  from   the  earth 
that  it's  ftyptic  and  brackifh  tafte  proceeds.     The  roots  are 
very  properly  adminiftred    in   all  diltempers  proceeding  from 
a  faltifh  difpofition  of  the  blood  :  fuch  as  the  fcurvy,   rickets, 
and  hypochondriac  paflions  ;    they  alfo  help  to  abate  an  in- 
veterate cough,  when   it  is   attended   with  a  faltifh  fpittle. 
They  are  prefcribed  in  potions  and  apoZems. 
Take  of  polypody  of  the  oak,  two  ounces ;  fait  of  prunella, 
one  dram  ;  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  ;  ftrain  it: 
to  be  taken  by  cupfuls  or  fpoonfuls,  as  an  apozem.     Or  take 
polypody  of  the  oak,  one  ounce  and  a   half;   elecampane- 
roots,  three  ounces ;    infufe  them  all    night   in   a  quart  of 
warm  water:  in  the  flrained  liquor  add  two  ounces  of  Cala- 
brian  manna;   mix  and  make  a  ptifan  to  be  drank.     Take  of 
the  decoction  of  polypody-roots,  fix  ounces,  in  which  infufe 
two  drams  of  fena  leaves ;   in  the  {trained  liquor  diflblve  the 
electuary  of  diacaithanum,  three  drams ;     mix  and   make  a 
purging  potion.      Polypody- roots  are  ufed   in    the  catholic- 
electuary,    the  lenitive-electuary,  the  confection  of  hamech, 
the  panchymagog  extract  of  Hartman,  Quercetan's  pills  qf 
tartar,  and  in  the  hiera  of  coloquintinda. 
The  oak,  whofe  bark,  &c.  are  ufed  in  medicine,  is  the  quer- 
cus vulgaris,  Ger.   1156.       Quercus  latifolia,    Park.    1086. 
The  mifleltoe  is  the  vifcus  quercus  &  aliarum  arborum,  J.  B. 
1.  89.     Vifcum  vulgare,  Park.   1392. 

And  the  polypody  is  the  polypodium  vulgare,  C.  B.  Park. 
&c. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  both  thefe  are  much  more  frequently 
found  on  other  tiee*,  than  on  the  oak. 
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The  other  fpecies  of  the  oak,  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
officinal  trees,  are, 

1.  The  phagus,  five  efculus,  Park.  1387.  J.  B.  1,  2,  74,  the 
efculent,  or  fweet  oak,  the  acorn  of  which  is  eatable,  not  being 
fo  bitter  as  thofe  of  the  reft. 

2.  The  Cerrus  Aldrov.  Dendr.  253.  Cerris  majore  glande, 
Ger.  1162.  Quercus  calyce  echinato,  glande  majore,  C.  B. 
Pin.   420.     The  bitter  oak.     And, 

3.  The  roburtertia  Clufii,  J.  B.  1,  2,  76.  Robur  five  galla 
major  altera,  Ger.  Em.   1314.     The  gall  oak. 

/The  common  oak  grows  naturally  in  many  kingdoms ;  the 
efculus  is  found  in  Greece  and  Dalmatia,  the  cerrus  in  Italy, 
and  the  laft  in  Smyrna  and  other  places.     Pomet. 

Remarks. 
There  are  five  forts  of  oak  in  England ;  but  we  (hall  only 
recommend  two  kinds  of  them  to  be  planted  for  timber. 
The  beft  is  the  upright-oak,  which  grows  more  erect  than 
any  other ;  the  other  is  the  large  fprcading  oak.  We  have 
many  inftances  of  thefe  kinds,  that  have  attained  to  fuch 
prodigious  greatnefs  of  ftature,  that  the  timber  alone  of  one 
tree  has  been  fold  for  upwards  of  50I.  The  oak  doth  not 
only  afford  us  the  utmolt  ferviceable  timber  for  naval  archi- 
tecture, but  alfo  for  other  building.  It's  bark  is  ufeful  to 
tanners,  and  the  oak  is  therefore  cut  down  about  April,  when 
it's  bark  will  peel.  The  acorns  are  excellent  food  for  hogs. 
This  tree  delights  in  moift  ground  of  a  good  deph,  and  will 
profper  in  the  coldeft  clay,  and,  as  Mr  Evelyn  fays,  in  gra- 
vel alfo. 

Some  oaks  having  been  fown  in  hedge-rows,  have,  in  the 
fpace  of  30  years,  borne  a  ftem  of  a  foot  diameter.  There 
have  been  fome  feedling  oaks,  of  20  years  growth,  of  near 
that  fubftance,  which  have  never  been  removed  from  the  place 
where  they  were  fown  ;  and  every  plantation  of  oaks  fhould 
be  fet  with  acorns,  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  arc  to  re- 
main, and  we  fhould  be  careful  to  chufe  our  acorns  from 
thriving,  vigorous  trees.  The  diftance  between  them  ought 
to  be  about  33  feet,  and  the  fpace  between  the  oaks  fhould 
be  interfown  for  underwood. 

The  oak  is  an  eftimable  tree  or  plant,  in  a  proper  fituation, 
for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  There  is  no  part  in  hufbandry 
which  men  commonly  more  fail  in,  neglect  and  have  caufe 
to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did  not  begin  planting  betimes. 
And  indeed,  fuch  perfons  who  have  been  deaf  to  demon- 
ftration  at  the  firft  poffeffion  of  their  eftates,  and  are  after- 
wards convinced  of  the  vaft  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  an 
early  plantation,  either  from  the  experience  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  themfelves,  muft  have  a  pungent  retrofpect  upon 
this  occafion. 

Every  man  is  naturally  willing  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the 
works,  as  we  may  fay,  of  his  own  hands;  and  he,  therefore, 
who  begins  at  50  to  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft  many  a  fair 
thoufand,  by  neglect  of  improving  his  eftate  between  20  and 
that  age,  is  to  himfelf  indeed  a  lofer,  but  a  warning  to  others 
to  avoid  that  folly.  See  the  articles  Earth,  Husbandry, 
Manure,  Norway,  British  America,  Mississip- 
pi, Indian  Affairs. 
OATHS.  [Custom-House  Oaths,  and  other  Re- 
venue Oaths.] 

I.  Of  the  Oaths  taken  by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms. 

The  Comptroller. 

*  Who,  as  well  as  the  cuftomers,  were  to  be  chofen  from 
amongft  the  beft  and  moft  fufficient  men,  and  not  to  be  made 
for  affection  or  reward,  or  upon  any  follicitation,  but  upon  de- 
fert;  and  were  to  fit  with  the  cuftomers,  and  in  all  things  to 
cheque  and  imitate  their  tranfactions  :  and,  as  the  cuftomers 
were  wont  to  write  their  accounts  in  rolls,  the  comptrollers 
were  to  keep  counter-rolls;  which  counter- rolls,  or  accounts, 
they  were  to  deliver  into  the  exchequer  yearly,  upon  oath. 
And  now  there  are  collectors  appointed,  to  receive  and  ac- 
count for  the  king's  duties;  they  are  likewife  to  cheque  all 
their  tranfactions,  by  examining  and  figning  all  accounts, 
difpatches,  &c.  and  by  keeping  the  like  books  of  accounts : 
and  they  are  to  be  pr;vy  to  all  orders  of  the  commiffioners, 
and  to  be  confulted  with,  in  the  whole  management  and  bu- 
finefs  of  their  refpective  pofts,  and  to  join  with  the  collectors 
in  all  their  proceedings. 

*   12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  1. 

And  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  comptrollers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take 
the  following  oath,  viz. 

1  Ye  fhall  fwear,  That  well  and  truly  ye  fhall  ferve  the  king, 
in  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  king's  cuftoms  and  fubfi- 
dies,  in  the  place  of  cuftomcr ;  and  truly  ye  fhall  enter  all  the 
goods  and  things  cuftomable,  the  which  fhall  come  to  the 
laid  port,  or  fhall  pafs  from  the  fame:  and  that  ye  fhall  no 
gift  take  for  to  do  your  office,  nor  for  any  thing  that  may  fall 
in  difadvantage  of  the  king  ;  nor  any  merchandize,  nor  any 
other  thing  cuftomable,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  to  pafs  out  of  the 
faid  port,  without  cuftom  due  be  paid  :  and  ye  fhall  do  the 
office  yourfelf,  and  dwell  thereupon  in  your  proper  perfon, 
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without  making  any  fubftitute  or  deputy  under  you:  and  ye 
fhall  write  the  rolls  with  your  own  hands ;  and  the  king's 
profit  ye  fhall  wait  and  do,  inafmuch  as  ye  may,  after  your 
knowledge  and  power :  as  God  you  help  and  his  faints.' 

Some  rules,  in  regard  to  Oaths  in  particular,  that  are  to  be 
obferved  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  general. 

1.  *  That  no  perfons  are  to  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  cuftoms,  'till  they  had  given  fecurity,  and  have  taken 
their  corporal  oaths  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

Deputation  dated  the  «  I,  A.  B.  (his  employment)  do  fwear 
to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  execu- 
tion and  difcharge  (to  the  beft  of  my 
knowlege  and  power)  of  the  trult 
committed  to  my  charge  and  infpec- 
tion,  in  the  fervice  of  his  majefly's 
cuftoms  ;  and  that  I  will  not  take  or 
receive  any  reward  or  gratuity,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  other  than  my 
falary,  or  what  is  or  fhall  be  allowed 
me  from  the  crown,  or  the  regular  fees  eftabhfhed  by  law, 
for  any  fervice  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  execution  of  my 
employment,  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  So  help  me 
God.' 

A.  B. 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  2  $  33.  4  and  5  W.  and  M. 
cap.  5.  $  25.  But  note,  this  aft  does  not  direft  who  fhall 
adminifter  this  oath. 

Which  oath  is  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  principal  officers  of 
every  out-porr,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  to  be  entered  or 
regiftered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  cuftom-houfe  for  that 
putpofe:  and  if  the  fecurity  be  given  at  the  port,  the  bond 
muft  be  returned  to  the  commiffioners,  and  the  fufficiency  of 
the  fureties,  with  their  places  of  abode,  certified  to  the  exa- 
miner of  fecurities. 

2.  *  That  all  perfons  employed  in  the  cuftoms,  in  any  out- 
port,  muft,  at  their  admiffions,  likewife  take  the  aforefaid 
oath,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  county,  town, 
or  place  where  their  employments  fhall  be,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  employments,  for  refufal  or  neglect:  and  the  faid  juftices 
muft  certify  the  taking  of  this  oath,  to  the  next  general 
quarter-feffions. 

*  6  and  7  W.  and  M.  cap.  1.  $  5,  6. 

And  when  any  officer,  having  taken  thefe  oaths,  is  thereupon 
to  be  admitted,  the  collector  and  comptroller  are  to  deliver 
him  his  deputation  or  commiffion,  taking  a  receipt  for  the 
fame,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo  at  the 
foot  of  the  copy  of  his  inftructiorts  annexed  to  his  bond, 
which  are  to  be  tranfmitted  together  to  the  commiffi o:ier.--. 

The  Customers. 

*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft 
fufficient  men  to  be  found,  to  the  lord  treafuier's  eftimation, 
and  not  for  affection  or  reward,  nor  upon  any  follicitation, 
but  upon  defert:  and  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  under  the 
great  feal  of  England,  were  appointed  collectors  of  the  great 
and  petty  cuftoms,  as  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  :  which  office  they  were  not  to  have  f  for  life,  or 
term  of  years,  but  only  during  the  king's  pleafure ;  and  if 
their  patents  were  made  to  the  contrary,  they  were  to  be 
void.  » 

*  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  1, 

f  14  Rich.  II.  cap.  10-   §1.  17  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  $  I. 

1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.   §  1.         31  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  $  I. 

Vnd  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  cuftomers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the 
following  oath,  viz. 

«  Ye  fhall  fwear,  That  ye  fhall  make  continual  abiding  in  the 

port ,    and  fhall  overfee  the  charge  of  wool,  leather, 

and  wool-fells,  and  all  other  merchandizes  and  things  cuftom- 
able, and  the  number  of  facks  in  the  faid  port;  and,  in  as- 
much  as  in  you  is,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  that  the  king  have  hurt 
or  lofs  there;  and  that  true  account  thereof  ye  fhall  yield ; 
and  of  the  iffues  of  the  faid  cuftoms,  truly  ye  fhall  anfwer, 
without  fauxim  or  fraud,  to  be  done  in  any  point ;  as  God 
you  help,  and  his  faints.' 

*  They  were,  upon  ten  days  notice  given  them  in  writing,  by 
the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-counfellers,  to  declare  what  money 
due  to  the  king,  was  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  ready  and 
full  payments,  upon  forfeiture  of  office  ;  and  f  they  were  to 
fwear  to  their  accounts  in  the  exchequer. 

*  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  1.  J  13. 
f  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.   §  1. 

But  now  there  are  particular  officers  appointed,  by  the  name 
of  collectors,  who  receive  the  king's  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  &c. 
and  account  for  them  to  the  comptroller  -general ;   To  that 
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euftoraers  have  only  the  accounts  to  keep,  which  they  ftill  de- 
liver into  the  Exchequer,  yearly  upon  oath. 

II.  The  Searchers  or  Finders. 

*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  as  the  cuftomers  were,  and  were 
appointed  for  their  affiftance  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms, 
without  doors,  to  fee  that  no  goods  were  imported  or  export- 
ed without  due  payment  of  duty  ;  and  not  being  allowed  any 
falary,  were  to  take  the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures  and  feizures 
for  their  pains :  and  they  were  to  keep  entries  of  all  cockets, 
&c.  parted  to  them  from  the  cuftomers,  and  likewife  of  their 
own  feizures,  and  were  to  account  yearly  for  the  truth  of  their 
tranfactions. 

•  1 2  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  i . 

And,  for  the  due  and  faithful  difchargeand  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  fearchers  were,  at  their  admiflion,  to  take  the 
following  oath,  viz. 

*  Ye  (hall  fwear,  that  ye  fhall  ferve  the  king  well  and  truly 

in  the  office  of  the  fearcherftiip  in  the  port  of , 

and  do  the  king's  profits  in  all  things  that  belongeth  to  you  to 
do,  by  way  of  your  office  :  and  well  and  truly  ye  fhall  make 
due  fearch  of  all  the  fhips  and  veffels  coming  in  or  paffing 
out  of  the  faid  port,  and  truly  anfwer  the  king  of  all  that 
fhall  belong  unto  him  in  your  faid  office,  without  fraud  or 
maligne,  after  your  wit  and  power  :  as  God  help  you,  and 
his  faints.' 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Affidavit,  we  have  confidered  the  ill  con- 
fequences  which,  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  may  attend  the  multi- 
plicity of  oaths  that  are  required  to  be  taken  in  this  nation  by 
traders,  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue.  If  the  conftitution 
of  the  public  Tevenue  was  fuch,  that  no  oaths  need  be  required 
to  be  taken  but  by  the  officers  concerned  in  the  collection,  it 
might  prove  far  lefs  injurious  to  the  public,  by  removing  the 
motive  to  perjury  ;  which  is  grown  to  fuch  a  pitch  among  us, 
that  all  wife  and  good  men  lament  it  as  one  of  the  greateft 
evils  that  can  attend  the  community. 

This  confideration  alone  is  inducement  fufficient,  methinks, 
to  point  out  the  neceffity  of  fo  changing  the  system  of 
the  puclic  revenue,  that  there  might  be  no  occafion  for 
any  oath  to  be  taken  in  regard  thereunto,  except  by  the 
officers  concerned  in  it,  and  not  even  by  them.  How  this 
might  be  happily  effectuated  may  be  eafily  inferred  from  what 
has  been  urged  relative  to  the  revenue  throughout  this  work. 
In  the  interim,  we  fhall  only  make  fome  fhort  obfervations  on 
oaths  in  general,  while  the  revenue  continues  in  it's  prcfent 
ftate  and  conftitution. 

As  the  impofition  of  an  oath  was  always  efteemed  to  be  the 
greateft  tie  and  obligation  that  could  be  contrived,  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  truth  of  any  fact ;  and  the  ufual  confirma- 
tion of  all  oaths,  being  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  to  call 
upon,  and  appeal  to,  the  almighty  God,  who  knows  the  fe- 
crets  of  all  hearts,  to  judge  of,  and  be  a  witnefs  to,  the  truth 
thereof,  and  to  beg  his  help,  upon  no  other  terms,  than  that 
what  is  there  afTerted  be  true,  and  in  teftimony  thereof  kiffing 
his  holy  gofpel :  I  fhould  think  that  none  but  the  moft  pro- 
fligate, or  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind,  would  be  fo  hardy 
as  to  difhonour  God's  name,  by  thus  taking  it  in  vain,  which 
muft  either  fuppofe  that  he  knows  not  whether  we  fpeak  true 
or  falfe,  or  elfe,  that  he  will  countenance  our  folemn  lies  and 
perjuries. 

And,  with  refpect  to  the  perfons  thus  affirming  the  truth  of 
any  fact  or  thing  upon  oath,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  if 
he  knows  that  there  is  not  perfect  truth  in  that  he  fwears, 
he  is  guilty  of  wilful  and  downright  perjury  ;  as  he  alfo  is, 
if  he  fwears  to  the  pofitive  truth  of  that  whereof  he  is  wholly 
ignorant,  nay,  or  only  doubtful ;  for,  though  the  fame  fhould 
be  true,  yet  fuch  fwearing  is  but  at  a  venture,  to  what  might 
as  well  be  falfe.  And,  as  all  perfons  making  oath  to  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  are  fuppofed  to  perfectly  know  the  whole 
affair,  and  to  have  carefully  informed  and  fatisfied  themfelves 
in  every  particular  circumftance,  which  may  occafion  the 
leaft  doubt ;  it  is  not  only  very  filly,  but  very  wicked,  to  footh 
themfelves  with  the  poor  evalion,  that  the  fact  or  cafe  might 
be  fo  for  ought  they  know,  becaufe  they  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  And  of  this  abominable  na- 
ture, is  that  fhameful  excufefor  thofe  perjuries,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  but  too  frequently  committed  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  viz.  That  it  is  but  a  Custom-House  Oath  ;  as 
if  God,  who  is  omniprefent,  did  not  fee,  and  was  not  equally 
offended  at  profaning  his  name  there,  as  at  any  other  place 
whatfoever:  but  let  thefe  offenders  remember  the  punifhment, 
which  is  denounced  againft  them  in  the  third  commandment. 
Since,  therefore,  oaths  are  of  fuch  a  facred  and  folemn  na- 
ture, they  ought  to  be  adminiftered  with  all  imaginable  re- 
verence, and  not  flightly  and  with  indifference  ;  but,  after 
having  interrogated  the  perfon  concerning  every  particular 
circumftance,  and  being  fatisfied  that  he  underftands  the  na- 
ture of  an  oath,  and  does  not  offer  to  fwear  ignorantly  or 
rafhly,  and  not  having  any  reafon  to  doubt  his  fincerity,  the 


whole  oath  fhould  be  maturely,  deliberately,  diftinctly,  and 
reverently  rehearfed  to  him. 

And,  as  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  re- 
venue, particularly  in  the  cuftoms,  does,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  a  great  meafure,  leiTen  that  awe  and  juft  regard  that  ought 
to  be  paid  to  fuch  folemn  and  facred  ties  ;  it  is  much  to  be 
wifhed,  that  fewer  oaths  were  neceffary  ;  and  therefore  we 
would  recommend,  that  any  fuperfluous  oaths  fhould  not  by 
any  means  be  exacted  ;  but  only  fuch  as  are  either  exprefsly 
enjoined  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  are  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  difcovering  or  afcertaining  any  thing  for  the  fervice  of 
the  revenue,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 
As  to  the  perfons  to  which  the  oaths  are  to  be  adminiftered, 
it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  that  they  who  offer  to  fwear, 
are  the  proper  perfonsin  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and  where  the 
laws  have  not  particularly  directed,  that  they  be  fuch  perfons 
as  are  the  moft  proper,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
as  being  either  principally  concerned,  or  the  moft  knowing 
in  the  whole  affair ;  provided  they  are  not  boys,  or  fuch  ig- 
norant perfons  as  are  not  capable  of  underftanding  the  nature 
and  confequence  of  an  oath. 

Befides  the  oaths  before-mentioned,  there  are  likewife  pro- 
milTory  or  obligatory  oaths,  particularly  in  the  report  of  a 
fhip  outwards,  concerning  the  not  relanding  of  goods  inti- 
tled  to  a  drawback,  bounty,  &c.  the  breach  of  which  is  not 
lefs  criminal,  than  of  any  other  oath  ;  and,  if  the  mafter  at 
the  time  of  making  fuch  oath,  has  no  real  intention  to  make 
it  good,  or  whether  he  then  has  or  not,  if  he  afterwards 
breaks  the  fame,  he  certainly  muft  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury. 

And  laftly,  as  to  the  oaths  in  general,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  they  are  always  to  be  taken  according  to  the  common  and 
ufual  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  that 
they  are  known  to  be  defigned,  and  not  with  any  private  re- 
ferve  or  evafion.  See  Officers  of  the  Customs. 
OFFICERS  of  the  CUSTOMS.  The  officers  principally 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  cuftoms  in  an  out-port, 
were  originally  no  more  than  three,  viz.  a  cuftomer,  a 
fearcher,  a  comptroller. 

I.  The  Customers, 

*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft 
fufficient  men  to  be  found,  to  the  lord  treafurer's  cftimation, 
and  not  for  affection  or  reward,  nor  upon  any  follicitation, 
but  upon  Desert  :  and,  by  the  king's  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  were  appointed  collectors  of  the 
great  and  petty  cuftoms,  as  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage, 
and  poundage. 

*  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  1. 

Which  office  they  were  not  to  have* for  life,  or  term  of 
years,  but  only  during  the  king's  pleafure  ;  and,  if  their  pa- 
tents were  made  to  the  contrary,  they  were  to  be  void. 

*  14  Rich.  II.  cap.  10.  §  i.  17  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  §  1. 
i  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.  §  1.     31  Hen.  VL  cap  5.  §  1. 

And,  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  their  duties,  thefe 
cuftomers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following 
oath,  viz. 

*  Ye  fhall  fwear,    That  ye  fhall  make  continual    abiding  in 

the  port  of— — ,  and  fhall  overfeethe  charge  of  wool, 

leather,  and  wool-fells,  and  all  other  merchandizes  and  thinos 
cuftomable,  and  the  number  of  facks  in  the  faid  port ;  and 
in  as  much  as  in  you  is,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  that  the  king  have 
hurt  or  lofs  there  ;  and  that  true  account  thereof  ye  fhall 
yield  ;  and  of  the  ilTues  of  the  faid  cuftoms,  truly  ye  fhall 
anfwer,  without  fauxim  or  fraud,  to  be  done  in  any  point : 
as  God  you  help,  and  his  fainrs.' 

*  They  were  upon  ten  days  notice  given  them  in  writing,  by 
the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-counfellors,  to  declare  what 
money  due  to  the  king  was  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  ready 
and  full  payment,  upon  forfeiture  of  office  ;  and  fthey  were 
to  fwear  to  their  accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  1 .  §  1 3.         f  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  2c.  §  r. 

But  now  there  are  particular  officers  appointed,  by  the  name 
of  collectors,  who  receive  the  king's  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  &c. 
and  account  for  them  to  the  comptroller-general ;  fo  that 
cuftomers  have  only  the  accounts  to  keep,  which  they  ftill 
deliver  into  the  Exchequer  yearly  upon  oath. 
And  thefe  cuftomers  *  were  to  be  refident  upon  their  office, 
without  making  deputies,  and  to  be  fworn  to  do  the  fame, 
and  not  to  be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,'  unlefs  other- 
wife  in  the  king's  fervice  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  im- 
prifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  100 1.  to  the  king  :  but  now  f 
the  cuftomers  of  every  head-port,  muft  have  one  able  and 
fufficient  deputy  or  fervant  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  mem- 
bers and  creeks,  appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  for  the  entering,  dealing,  paffing,  &c.  of 
fhips  and  merchandizes. 

*  1  Hen.  IV.  cap   13.  §  i.  4  Hen,  IV.  cap.  20.  §  i. 
13  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  §  1. 

f   i  Eliz.  cap.  11.  §  8.      13  and  14  Car.  II  cap.   II.  §  14. 

in 
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In  fome  of  the  out-ports,  there  is  a  cuftomer  inwards  and 
another  outwards,  but  in  moft  ports  the  fame  perfon  is  cufto- 
mer both  inwards  and  outwards  ;  and  thefe  cuftomers  are 
fcarce  ever  known  to  aft  themfelves,  unlefs  where  they  are 
collectors  likewife  ;  but  in  the  fmaller  ports  do  ufually  ap- 
point the  colleftors  to  be  their  deputies,  and  in  the  larger 
ports  they  have  diftinct  deputies ;  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  allow  at  lead  20 1.  per  ann.  or  elfe  to  relinquish  to  them  the 

whole  fees. 

For  the  principal  other  regulations  concerning  cuftomers,  fee 

the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  general  throughout  the 

work. 

II.  The  Searchers  or  Finders, 

*  Were  originally  to  be  chofen  in  the  manner  of  the  cufto- 
mers, and  were  appointed  for  their  afliftance  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  cuftoms  without  doors,  to  fee  that  no  goods  were  im- 
ported or  exported  without  payment  of  duty  ;  and  not  being 
allowed  any  falary,  were  to  take  the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures 
and  feizures  for  their  pains :  they  were  alfo  to  keep  entries 
of  all  cockets,  &c.  paffed  to  them  from  the  cuftomers,  and 
likewife  of  their  own  feizures,  and  were  to  account  yearly 
for  the  truth  of  their  tranfactions. 

*  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  z.  %  »• 
And,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  duty,  thefe  fearchers 
were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following  oath  : 

<  Ye  fhall  fwear,  that  ye  fhall  fcrve  the  king  well  and  truly 

in  the  office  of  the  fearcherfhip  in  the  port  of , 

and  do  the  king's  profits  in  all  things  that  belongeth  to  you 
to  do,  by  way  of  your  office;  and  well  and  truly  ye  fhall 
make  due  fearch  of  all  the  fhips  and  veffels  coming  in  or  pall- 
ing out  of  the  faid  port ;  and  truly  anfwer  the  king  of  all 
that  fhall  belong  unto  him  in  your  faid  office,  without  fraud 
or  maligne,  after  your  wit  and  power:  as  God  help  you, 
and  his  faints.' 

*  They  were  to  be  fworn  not  to  let  their  offices  to  farm,  nor 
to  appoint  deputies,  but  to  be  refident  thereon  themfelves, 
and  not  be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,  unlefs  other- 
wife  in  the  king's  fervice  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  im- 
prifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  iool.  But  now  fthe  fearchers 
of  every  head  port,  muft  have  one  able  and  fufficient  deputy 
or  fervant  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  members  and  creeks, 
appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  for 
the  paffing,  fhipping,  clearing,  &c.  of  fhips  and  merchan- 
dizes: and  it  is  the  practice  for  the  fearchers  likewife  to  ap- 
point deputies  at  the  principal  ports,  fcarce  any  of  them  add- 
ing themfelves ;  and  thefe  deputies  in  the  fmaller  ports  are 
often  the  fame  perfons  that  are  appointed  land-waiters,  but 
in  the  larger  ports  it  is  ufual  to  have  diftinct  deputies  to  whom 
they  are  obliged  to  allow  at  leaft  20  1.  or  elfe  to  relinquifh  to 
them  the  whole  fees. 

4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  21.  §  1. 

13  and  1 4  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §  14. 


•  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  §  1 
13  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  §  1. 
f  1  Eliz.  cap.  1 1 .  §  ~ 


Though  the  bufinefs  of  a  fearcher  feems  originally  to  have 
been  not  only  to  attend  at  the  fhipping  of  goods  defigned  to 
be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  but  likewife  at  the  landing  of 
goods  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  alfo  at  the  fhipping 
and  landing  of  goods  coaftwife  ;  yet  now  there  being  parti- 
cular officers  appointed  by  the  names  of  land-waiters  for  the 
landing,  examining,  and  delivering  of  all  foreign  goods  im- 
ported, and  coaft-waiters  for  the  examining,  landing,  and 
fhipping  of  goods,  brought  and  carried  coaftwife  ;  the 
fearchers  are  only  concerned  in  the  examining  and  fhipping 
of  goods  defigned  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and  even 
in  that  part  of  the  bufinefs,  the  land-waiters  are  moftly  join- 
ed with  them. 

For  other  regulations  relating  to  this  officer,  fee  the  bufinefs 
of  the  cuftom-houfe  throughout  the  whole  work. 

III.  The  Comptrollers, 

*  Were  originally,  as  well  as  the  cuftomers,  to  be  chofen 
from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft  fufficient  men,  and  not  to  be 
made  for  affection  or  reward,  or  upon  any  follicitation,  but 
upon  Desert  ;  and  were  to  fit  with  the  cuftomers,  and  in 
all  things  to  cheque  and  imitate  their  tranfactions  :  and,  as 
the  cuftomers  were  wont  to  write  their  accounts  in  rolls,  the 
comptrollers  were  to  keep  counter- rolls ;  which  counter-rolls 
or  accounts,  they  were  to  deliver  into  the  Exchequer  yearly, 
upon  oath.  And  now  there  are  collectors  appointed  to  re- 
ceive an  account  for  the  king's  duties,  they  are  likewife  to 
cheque  all  their  tranfaclions,  by  examining  and  figning  all 
accounts,  difpatches,  &c.  and  by  keeping  the  like  books  of 
accounts :  and  they  are  to  be  privy  to  all  orders  of  thecom- 
miffioners,  and  to  be  confulted  with,  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  bufinefs  of  their  refpective  ports,  and  to  join  with 
the  collectors  in  all  their  proceeding*. 
*  12  Rich.  II.  cap;  2.  §  1. 

And,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  duty,  thefe  comptrol- 
lers were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following  oath,  viz. 


OFF 

4  Ye  fhall  fwear,  that  well  and  truly  ye  fhall  ferve  the  king 
in  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  king's  cuftoms  and  fub- 
fidies,  in  the  place  of  cuftomer ;  and  truly  ye  fhall  enter  all 
the  goods  and  things  cuftomable,  the  which  fhall  come  to  the 
faid  port,  or  fhall  pafs  from  the  fame  :  and  that  ye  fhall  no 
gift  take  for  to  do  your  office,  nor  for  any  thing  that  may  fall 
in  difadvantage  to  the  king;  nor  any  merchandize,  nor  any 
other  thing  cuftomable,  ye  fhall  net  fuffer  to  pafs  out  of  the 
faid  port,  without  cuftom  due  be  paid  :  and  ye  fhall  do  the 
office  yourfelf,  and  dwell  thereupon  in  your  proper  perfon, 
without  making  any  fubftitute  or  deputy  under  you  :  and  ye 
fhall  write  the  rolls  with  your  own  hands  ;  and  the  king's 
profit  ye  fhall  wait  and  do,  inafmuch  as  ye  may,  after  your 
knowledge  and  power  :  as  God  you  help,  and  his  faints.' 

*  They  were  to  be  fworn  as  above,  to  be  continually  refi- 
dent upon  their  offices,  without  making  deputies,  and  not  to 
be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,  unlefs  other  wife  in  the 
king's  fervice  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  imprifonment, 
and  forfeiture  of  100 1.  to  the  king  :  but  now  the  -f-  comp- 
trollers of  every  head-port  muft  have  one  able  and  fufficient 
deputy  or  fervant  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  members  and 
creeks,  appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, for  the  entering,  paffing,  clearing,  &c.  of  fhips  and 
merchandize  :  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  comptrollers  like- 
wife,  to  appoint  deputies  at  the  principal  ports,  fcarce  any 
of  them  acting  themfelves ;  and  thefe  deputies  in  the  fmaller 
ports,  are  often  the  collector's  clerks,  but  in  the  larger  ports 
it  is  ufual  to  appoint  diftinct  deputies ;  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  allow  at  leaft  20 1.  per  ann.  or  elfe  to  relinquifh  to 
them  the  whole  fees. 

*  1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.  §  1.  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  §1, 

13  Hen  IV.  cap  5.  $  1. 
f   1  Eliz.  cap.  11.  §  8.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §  14. 

And  the  perfons  who  officiate  as  comptrollers  are,  by  the  ho- 
nourable the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  appointed  comp- 
trollers of  the  duties  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
coaftwife,  for  which  they  are  allowed  poundage. 
For  other  regulations  relating  to  this  officer,  fee  the  general 
bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  throughout  this  work. 
Having  thus  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  officers,  which,  by 
the  old  laws,  feem  to  have  been  originally  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  cuftoms,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
the  feveral  officers,  which,  by  the  great  increafe  of  bufinefs, 
have  fince  been  found  neceffary  to  be  added,  and  are  now  ac- 
tually employed  in  that  revenue:  the  principal  whereof  are, 

I.  The  Collectors. 

Though  the  cuftomers  were  originally  the  collectors  of  his 
Majefty's  cuftoms,  &c.  and  are  ftillfo  filled  in  their  patents, 
yet  of  later  years,  there  have  been  new  and  diftinct  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  titles  of  Collectors,  who 
are  entitled  the  officers  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ; 
by  whofe  deputatien  they  act,  and  under  whom  they  have, 
at  their  refpective  ports,  the  whole  management  and  direction 
of  levying  and  collecting  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  and  other 
duties  on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  and  exported, 
and  of  the  duties  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
coaftwife  ;  and  alfo  the  direction  of  all  the  other  officers  em- 
ployed in  that  revenue,  deputed  by  the  faid  commiffioners: 
and  are  alfo,  by  the  fame  authority,  impowered  ro  infpect 
the  behaviour  of  the  patent-officers,  or  their  deputies,  that 
in  cafe  of  any  mifbehaviour,  they  may  reprefent  the  fame  to 
the  faid  commiffioners. 

II.  The  Surveyors, 

Are  a  kind  of  infpedtors  and  fupervifors  of  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  cuftoms  without  doors,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water; 
though  in  the  larger  ports  there  are  feparate  officers  appointed 
by  the  names  of  Tide-furveyors,  to  execute  that  duty  by  wa- 
ter :  but  in  all  ports  they  are  to  attend,  at  the  fhipping  and 
landing  of  goods,  as  well  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  as  coaft- 
wife, to  fee  that  the  proper  officers  regularly  difcharge  their 
refpective  duties,  and  to  adjuft  the  tares  of  goods,  &c.  and 
they  are  likewife  to  examine  and  jerque  the  land-waitet's 
books  [fee  the  article  Jerque]  :  and  though  they  are  not 
required  to  fend  up  quarterly  accounts  of  the  impoTts  and  ex- 
ports, as  the  collectors,  cuftomers,  and  comptrollers  do  ;  yet 
they  are  to  compare  the  original  warrants  granted  for  the  land- 
ing of  all  goods  imported,  and  copies  of  all  cockets  granted 
for  the  fhipping  of  all  goods  exported,  with  the  collector's 
quarter-bocks  which  they  fend  up,  and  to  atteft  under  their 
hands,  that  the  true  qualities  and  quantities  of  all  the  eoods, 
landed  and  (hipped  off  during  that  quarter,  are  truly  entered 
therein. 

III.  The  Land-Waiters, 

Are  to  attend  at  the  landing  of  all  goods  imported  from  fo- 
reign parts,  and  take  an  account  thereof,  in  order  that  his 
Majefty's  full  duties  may  be  paid  for  the  fame  :  and  in  fome 
ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a  coaft-waiter. 
They  are  likewife  ftiled  Searchers,  and  are  to  attend  with  the 
patent-fearchers,    in    the  execution  of   all   cockets  for  the 

fhipping 
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(hipping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  :  and  in  all 
cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  goods,  they  as  well  as  the  patent-fearchers, 
are  to  certify  to  the  (hipping  thereof  on  the  Debentures. 
See  the  article  Debentures. 

For  inftructions  in  the  method  of  examining  and  delivering 
of  foreign  goods  imported,  fee  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms 
throughout  this  work. 

IV.  The  Coast-Waiters, 
At  their  refpective  ports,  are  to  attend  at  the  landing  and 
(hipping  of  all  goods  coming  from,  or  going  to  any  other  port 
within  Great-Britain,  to  take  an  account  thereof,  and  fee 
that  they  exactly  agree  in  quality  and  quantity,  with  the  fuf- 
ferances  granted  for  the  landing  or  (hipping ;  fo  that  under 
the  colour  of  bringing  or  fending  one  fort  of  goods  coaft- 
wife,  any  other  forts  may  not  be  fraudulently  imported  or  ex- 
ported, to  the  prejudice  of  his  Majefty's  revenue. 

V.  The  Tide-Surveyors, 
Are  at  all  times,  when  his  Majefty's  fervice  requires  it,  to  at- 
tend the  fame  by  water,  to  vifit  all  (hips  from  foreign  parts, 
upon  their  arrival  into  port,  in  order  to  put  tide-waiters  on 
board,  and  to  rummage  for  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  con- 
cealed, and  are  frequently  to  call  upon  the  faid  (hips,  to  fee 
that  the  tide-waiters  are  on  board,  and  do  keep  their  watch  ; 
and  when  it  is  fignified  to  them  that  the  (hip  is  wholly  dif- 
charged,  they  are  to  go  on  board  and  rummage  the  fame,  and 
if  they  do  not  find  any  goods  on  board,  they  are  to  take  off 
the  tide-waiters. 

They  are  likewife  to  place  tide-waiters  on  board  outward- 
bound  (hips,  whereon  there  have  been  laden  any  goods  in- 
titled  to  a  drawback  or  bounty,  to  prevent  the  fame  from  be- 
ing relanded  ;  and  are  frequently  to  vifit  the  faid  (hips,  to  fee 
that  the  officers  on  board  do  their  duty  :  and,  when  the  faid 
(hips  have  been  regularly  cleared  in  the  cuftom-houfe  by  the 
collector,  &c.  and  are  ready  to  fail,  they  are  to  difcharge 
the  tide-waiters. 

VI.  The  Tide-waiters,  orTiDESMEN, 
Are  to  be  placed  by  the  tide-furveyors  on  board  all  (hips  laden 
with  goods  from  foreign  parts,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
landing  or  conveying  of  them  away  without  payment  of  his 
Majefty's  duties,  which  is  to  be  fignified  to  them  by  a  note 
under  the  land-waiter's  hands :  and,  when  they  have  receiv- 
ed fuch  note,  order,  or  warrant,  from  the  land-waiters,  for 
permitting  any  goods  to  be  unladen,  they  are  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  marks,  numbers,  and  outward  package,  in  a 
book  to  be  given  them  for  that  purpofe  :  but  they  may  fend 
all  fmall  parcels  of  goods  liable  to  be  run,  to  the  king's  ware- 
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houfe,  for  fecurity  of  the  duties,  without  any  order,  having 
firft  entered  them  in  the  faid  books.  And  during  the  time 
that  they  are  on  board,  they  are  to  prevent  wines  from  being 
filled  up,  or  the  package  of  any  goods  opened,  and  endea- 
vour to  difcover  all  goods  concealed,  as  likewife  any  bulk 
tobacco,  or  any  other  prohibited  goods,  and  to  feize  the 
fame. 

They  are  likewife  to  be  placed  on  board  outward-bound  (hips, 
whereon  there  have  been  laden  any  goods  intitled  to  a  draw- 
back or  bounty  upon  exportation,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
relanding  :  and  during  the  time  they  continue  on  board, 
they  are  to  take  care  that  the  packages  of  any  goods  be  not 
altered. 

VII.  The  Boatmen  or  Watermen, 

In  fome  ports,  are  appointed  only  to  row  and  give  their  at" 
tendance  in  the  tide-furveyor's  boats  ;  but  in  moil  ports  they 
likewife,  when  occafion  requires,  officiate  as  tide-waiters, 
by  watching  on  board  (hips,  &c. 

VIII.  The  Coal-Meters, 

Are  to  attend  at  the  delivery  of  all  (hips  coming  coaftwife 
with  coals,  culm,  or  cinders,  to  mete,  meafure,  or  weigh  the 
fame,  and  to  take  account  of  the  full  quantities  delivered,  in 
order  that  his  Majefty's  duties  may  be  fully  paid. 

IX.  The  Riding  Officers, 

Are  appointed  to  refide  at,  or  near  fome  particular  places  on 
the  fea- coafts,  and  have  certain  diftricts  allotted  them  ;  fome 
part  whereof  they  are  to  vifit  daily,  in  order  to  difcover  any 
veffels  hovering  on  the  coafts,  with  a  dcfign  to  land  or  take 
on  board  any  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  which  they 
muft  by  all  means  endeavour  to  prevent  ;  and  in  cafe  of  the 
fraudulent  landing  or  (hipping  of  any  goods,  to  feize  the 
fame,  with  the  veffels,  boats,  &c. 

They  are  to  enter  each  day's  tranfactions  and  proceedings, 
with  their  motions  from  place  to  place,  in  a  proper  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe ;  from  whence  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  two  journals  are  to  be  tranfcribed,  and  fent  or  de- 
livered to  the  collector  ;  one  whereof  to  be  preferved  in  the 
office,  and  the  other  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners3 
in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  perfons  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

But,  before  thefe  journals  are  thus  tranfmitted,  the  collector 
is,  on  the  back  thereof,  to  make  his  obfervations  how  far  the 
officers  have  performed  their  duty.  And,  as  there  will  be  no 
neceffity  to  mention  thefe  officers  hereafter  but  occafionally, 
we  (hall  here  add  the  forms  of  their  books  and  journals, 
which  muft  be  as  follow : 


Porrof       |                   Diftria. 
Southampton,  j      From  A to  B 


Journal  of  B.  C.  officer  at  D- 


for  the  month  of 


Day  of  the 
month. 


When  travelling. 


When  attending. 


Place  from 
whence,  and 
hour  of  the 
day  when  fet 
out. 


Places  arriv- 
3d  at,  and 
hour  when. 


Diftance    of 
the  place. 


Place 
where  at- 
tended. 


X.  TheSuRvEYORs,  Waiters,  and  Searchers, 
Are  appointed  to  refide  at  creeks,  to  execute  the  offices  of 
furveyors,  tide-furveyors,  land-waiters,  coaft-waiters,  and 
fearchers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  diftinct  officers  are  to 
execute  the  fame  at  the  principal  and  member-ports  :  and 
they  are  likewife  to  perform  the  duties  of  riding  officers, 
and  to  keep  journals  of  their  daily  actions  and  proceedings, 
with  their  motions  from  place  to  place  ;  to  be  delivered  to 
the  collectors,  in  order  to  be  by  them  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners. 

XI.  The  Masters  of  Smacks, 
Are  appointed  to  command  veffels  to  cruize  on  the  coafts  of 
Great-Britain,  and  are  diligently  to  attend  on  board,  and  to 
keep  their  veffels  in  conftant  motion  within  their  refpective 
diftricts,  or  (rations,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  or  purfuit 
of  fufpefted  veffels:  and,  in  cruizing,  they  are  to  fpeak  with 
all  (hips  or  veffels  which  they  (hall  meet  at  fea  ;  and,  if  they 
have  any  reafon  to  fufpect  they  have  goods  on  board  defi<nied 
to  be  fmuggled,  they  are  diligently  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  keep  them  company  'till  they  are  clear  of  the  coaft  within 
their  refpective  diftricts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
landing  any  fuch  goods. 
Vol.  II. 


From  and 
to  what 
time  at- 
tended, 
and  when 
returned. 


Wind 
and 
wea- 
ther. 


Tranfactions  and  obfervations,  viz. 


What  officers  met,  and  where  ;  what 
informations  of  goods  run,  or  intended 
to  be  run,  and  what  methods  taken  to 
prevent  the  fame,  what  feizures  made  j 
what  (hips  obferved  on  the  coaft,  and  which 
way  they  fail,  and  what  notice  of  fuch 
(hips  given  to  the  next  officer  ;  what 
fignals  obferved  from  the  commander  of 
the  fmack  ;  and  alfo  whatever  happens  in 
the  day,  evening,  or  night,  that  may  be 
fit  for  the  commiffioners  knowlege. 


And  they  are  likewife  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  fuch  goods  as  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  out  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and,  in  cafe  they  difcover  any  fuch  goods  to  have  been 
(hipped,  or  (hipping  for  foreign  parts,  they  are  to  feize  the 
fame,  with  the  veffels,  &c.  For  the  due  navigation  of  each 
of  thefe  veffels,  there  are  likewife  appointed  a  mate,  and  a 
fufficient  number  of  mariners,  who  are  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  faid  mafters. 

And,  for  the  victualling  of  thefe  veffels,  the  commanders 
are  allowed  nine-pence  per  diem  for  themfelves  and  each  ma- 
riner ;  whereof  notice  is  to  be  affixed  on  the  maft,  that,  if 
good  and  fufficient  provifions  are  not  provided  bv  the  com- 
manders, the  mariners  may  complain  to  the  collector  and 
comptroller. 

Thefe  mafters  and  their  mates,  are  to  keep  journals  cf  their 
daily  tranfactions,  with  their  motions  from  place  to  place, 
to  be  delivered  monthly  to  the  collectors  of  their  refpective 
ports,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners. 
And,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  all  fmacks,  yachts,  or  veffels 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  cuftoms,  are  to  wear  a  jack 
and  enfign,  with  the  feal  of  office  thereon,  the  mark  in  the 
enfign  being  twice  as  large  as  that  in  the  jack  ;  but  not  to 
wear  a  pendant. 

5  B  The 
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The  aforementioned  officers  are  thofe  which  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned  in  the  execution  of  the  cuftom  laws,  &c.  in  an  out- 
port  ;  for  as  to  the  more  inferior,  fuch  as  weighers,  watch- 
men, &c.  their  very  titles  befpeak  their  employments,  fo 
that  they  need  no  definition  ;  and  though,  in  fome  ports, 
they  are  executed  by  diftinct  perfons,  yet  in  many,  especially 
the  fmaller,  the  tide-waiters  and  boatmen  officiate. 

Remarks. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  fhort  general  account  cf  the  nature 
of  the  employments  of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ; 
but,  for  the  methods  of  executing  their  refpeclive  employ- 
ments, we  muft  refer  to  the  feveral  branches  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  cuftoms,  where  they  are  occafionally  treated  of.  And  as 
what  has  been  faid  relates  only  to  the  refpeclive  employments 
of  the  officers,  we  (hall  next  give  an  account  of  what  other 
regulations  they  are  fubject  to  ;  the  which  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  by  all  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  general. 

Rules  to  be  obferved  by  the  Officers  of  the  Customs 

in  general. 

I.  *  That  no  perfons  are  to  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  cuftoms  till  they  have  given  fecurity,  and  have  taken 
their  corporal  oaths  in  the  following  form,  viz, 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1 1 .  §  33.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  5.  $  25.  But  note,  this  aft  does  not  direft  who  fhall 
admirnfter  this  oath. 

Deputation  dated  the  *  I  A.  B.  [his  employment]  do  fwear 

to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  execution 

Sureties,  and  difcharge  (to  the  beft  of  my  know- 

D.  E. of lege  and    power)    of  the  truft  com- 

E.  F. of mitted  to  my  charge  and  infpeclion, 

Penalty 1.  in  the  fervice  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms ; 

Juravit  apud and  that  I  will  not  take  or  receive  any 

die coram  nobis  reward  or  gratuity,  direclly  or  indi- 

B.  C. Colloftor,       reflly,  other  than  my  falary,  or  what 

C.  D.---Comptroller.    is  or  fhall  be  allowed  me   from  the 

crown,  or  the  regular  fees  eftablifhed 
by  law,  for  any  fervice  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  execu- 
cution  of  my  employment,  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  So 
help  me  God.' 

A.B. 

Leave  to  be  abfent  from  duty,  requefted  by  eftablifhed  of- 
ficers. 


Which  oath  is  adminiftered  by  the  principal  officers  of 
every  out-port,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  entered  or  regi- 
ftered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  cuftom-houfe  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  and,  if  the  fecurity  be  given  at  the  port,  the  bond 
muft  be  returned  to  the  commiffioners,  and  the  fufficiency  of 
the  fureties,  with  their  places  of  abode,  certified  to  the  ex- 
aminer of  fecurities. 

II.  *That  all  perfons  employed  in  the  cuftoms  in  any  out- 
port,  muft,  at  their  admiflion,  likewife  take  the  aforefaid 
oath,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  town, 
or  place  where  their  employment  fhall  be,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  employments,  for  refufal  or  neglecl ;  and  the  faid  juf- 
tices muft  certify  the  taking  of  this  oath,  to  the  next  gene- 
ral quarter-feffions. 

*  6  and  7  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  1.  §  5,  6. 

And  when  any  officer,  having  taken  thefe  oaths,  is  thereup- 
on to  be  admitted,  the  colleclor  and  comptroller  are  to  de- 
liver him  his  deputation,  or  commiffion,  taking  a  receipt  for 
the  fame,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo  at  the 
foot  thereof  the  copy  of  his  inftruclions,  annexed  to  his  bond, 
which  are  to  be  tranfmitted  together  to  the  commiffioners. 

III.  That  his  Majefty's  revenue  may  not  fufFer  by  the  office's 
abfenting  themfelves  from  their  refpeclive  duties,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  they  may  not  prefume  fo  to  do  without  par- 
ticular leave  :  and,  therefore,  when  any  officer's  private  af- 
fairs, &c.  require  their  abfence,  the  colleclor  may,  upon 
their  application,  give  them  leave  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing a  week  ;  and,  if  that  is  not  fufficient,  the  commiffioners 
muft  be  applied  to  for  longer  time.  But,  notwithftanding 
fuch  leave  to  be  abfent  for  longer  time  than  a  week,  two-third 
parts  of  their  falaries  muft  be  deducled,  and  applied  to  the 
fund  for  paying  penfions  to  fuperannuated  officers  :  and  if 
any  officers  are  abfent  for  longer  time  than  for  what  they 
had  leave,  they  are  to  forfeit  two  days  pay  for  each  day  fo 
abfent,  to  be  applied  to  the  faid  fuperannuation  fund  ;  upon 
refufal  or  neglecl  whereof,  their  falaries  to  be  flopped. 

And  if  an  eftablifhed  officer  officiates  for  any  other  eftablifhed 
officer  abfent  by  leave,  the  officer  fo  officiating  is  not  to  have 
an  additional  allowance,  unlefs  put  to  any  extraordinary 
charges  :  but,  if  an  extraordinary  man  officiates,  he  is  to  be 
paid  by  incidents. 

For  the  due  regulations  of  fuch  eftablifhed  officer's  abfence,  a 
book  muft  be  kept  after  the  following  manner : 

An  Account  of  the  abfence  of  eftablifhed  officers  in  the  month 


Officers  I 
names. 


Titles  of  of- 
fice. 


5th  of  January. 
1  defire  leave  to  be  abfent  from  my  duty  for  fix  days,  for  ? 
the  recovery  of  my  health  J 

Granted— B.C.   Colleaor, 
A.  B.  Surveyor. 

8th  of  January. 

I  defire  leave  to  be  abfent  from  my  duty  for  fix  days,  on  ? 
my  own  private  affairs         -  -  -  S 

Granted— B.  C.  Colleaor, 

C.  D.  Landwaiter. 

Leave  further  continued  for  ten  days,  by  commiffioners  let- 
ter of  the  1 3th  of  January. 

And  from  this  fide  of  the  book  is  to  be  tranferibed  an  ac- 
count in  the  fame  form,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  the  next  poft  after  the  end  of 
each  month,  with  the  monthly  abftracls. 
And,  with  regard  to  mariners  employed  on  board  ajiy  veffels 
in  the  fervice  of  the  cuftoms,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they 
may  not  be  abfent  above  three  days,  except  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs ;  and  that,  in  all  cafes  of  abfence,  the  commanders  and 
mates  are  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  occafion,  to  the  colleclor 
and  comptroller. 

IV.  That  a  provifion  may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
fuch  officers  of  the  cuftoms  as  have  behaved  well,  and  through 
age  or  infirmities  are  become  fuperannuated,  or  by  fome  ac- 
cident rendered  incapable  of  the  fervice,  a  deduction  of  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound  muft  be  made  quarterly,  out  of  the  fala- 
ries and  day's  pay  of  all  fuch  eftablifhed  officers  of  the  out- 
potts,  whofe  falaries  do  not  exceed  60 1.  per  annum,  and 
whofe  taxes  are  repaid  by  the  crown,  except  colleclors  and 
their  clerks,  and  patent  officers,  or  their  deputies,  who  have 
no  falaries  on  the  eftablifhment  :  but  no  officer  is  to  be  in- 


A.  B. 


Surveyor 


CD. 


Land-waiter 


5thJ 


an. 


II  Jan. 


8th Jan. 


24  Jan. 


6  days 


Occafion 
of  abfence. 


Recovery 
cf  health 


16  days 


Private  af- 
fairs 


1 


titled  to  this  allowance  who  has  any  other  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  from  the  government,  or  otherwife,  or  is  capable  of 
getting  fubfiftence  any  other  way. 

And  to  the  fame  ufe  is  likewife  to  be  applied  the  two-third 
parts  of  the  falaries  of  the  abfent  officers,  and  the  money  de- 
dueled  out  of  the  officers  falaries,  by  way  of  mulcl  for  mif- 
demeanors  :  upon  neglecl  or  refufal  of  the  payment  whereof, 
their  falaries  are  to  be  flopped. 

Which  deduclions  are  to  be  made  by  the  colleclor,  upon 
payment  of  the  refpeclive  officers  falaries,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  the  king's  cheft,  under  the  joint  care  of  the  col- 
leaor and  comptroller,  and  accounted  for  in  each  month's 
abftraa  :  and  the  colleaor  is  to  keep  a  feparate  account  of 
the  money  colkaed  on  the  fuperannuation-fund,  and  remit 
the  fame  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  to  Mr 
- ,  the  prefent  receiver;  of  which  remittance  the  comp- 
troller is  to  fend  a  duplicate  to --,  Efq;  the  comptroller- 
general,  in   order  that   he  may  cheque  the  faid ,  and 

comptrol  the  accounts.  The  form  of  the  account  of  the  col- 
leaor of  this  fund  muft  be  as  follows  : 


An 
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a*  account  of  the  deduflion  of  fix-pence  in  the  pound,  out  of  the  falariei  and  day-pay  of  the  eftablifhed  officers,  and  mulds 
on  all  officers  of  this  port,  for  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-Day,  being  towards  the  maintenance  of  fuperannuated  officers. 


A.  B. 
B.C. 
CD 

D.  E, 

E.  F 


furveyor  - 

land-waiter  - 

waiter  and  fearcher  - 

riding  furveyor         ------ 

commander  of  the  fmack  - 

F.  G.  coaft-waiter  ------ 

G.  H.  tidefman  and  boatman  _         _         -         - 
H.  I.  boatman           ------- 

B.  C.  land-waiter,  abfent  10  days  by  leave;    the  two-  ) 

thirds  of  his  falary  for  the  faid  time  amounts  to     -     -  J 
F.  G.  coaft-waiter,  abfent  7  days  beyond  his  leave ;  the 
forfeiture  of  double  his  falary  for  the  faid  time  amounts 

to  ------- 

A.  B.  furveyor,  a  mulct,  for  neglect  of  duty,  deducted  1 
from  his  falary  by  order  of  the  commiffioners,  dated  the  > 
18th  of  January  -         -         -        -         -         -^ 


Salaries. 


Eftablifhed.         Incidents 


s. 


15 
10 
1 1 
12 

7 
7 

7 

6 


;i 


5 

10 

10 

10 
10 

5 


Deductions 
and  mulcts. 


2 
2 
1 
2 


10 

10 

5 

10 


s. 

7 
5 

5 
6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

14 


11 


d. 
6 

n 

3 


4i 

10 


I>  _  —  —  A.  B.  Collector 

To  the  receipt  of  this  quarter,  1.  9:9:0!,  by  remittance  to  Mr  — 


,  receiver 


From  which  book  muft  be  tranfcribed  a  quarterly  account, 
in  the  fame  form,  and  figned  by  the  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler, in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners. 
And  if  any  of  the  fuperannuated  officers  defire  to  be  paid  at 

any  particular  port  on  notice  thereof  to  Mr ,  and 

fending  a  printed  certificate  (according  to  the  following  form) 
of  the  perfon's  being  alive,  with  his  receipt  for  the  money, 

the  faid is  to  give  the  collector  credit  for  the  fum  fo 

paid. 

A  certificate  of  a  fuperannuated  officer's  being  alive. 

The  25th  of  March. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his 
Majefty's  cuftoms,  that  A.  B.  late  a  boatman  in  the  port  of 


9       9  —  I 

—  Ct 

1.  9  :  9  :  os 

of  D ,  was  living 


C— --,  and  now  dwelling  in  the 

on  the  24th  day  of  this  prefent  March. 

E.  F.  Collector, 

F.  G.  Comptroller, 

G.  H.  Minifter, 

t  Vr'  f  Church-wardens. 

V.  That  his  Majefty's  revenue  may  not  fuffer  through  the  in- 
capacities and  difabilities  of  the  officers,  there  muft  yearly, 
at  Chriftmas,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  honourable  the  commif- 
fioners of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  a  true  ftate  of  the  feveral 
fettled  officers  belonging  to  each  port,  after  the  following 
manner,  the  fame  having  been  firft  entered  in  a  proper  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe. 


An  account  of  the  ages,  capacities,  and  abilities,  of  the  feveral  officers  of  this  port,  at  Chriftmas 

Capacities  and  abilities. 


Officers  names. 

Title  of  office. 

Age 

On  the  eftablifhment. 

A.B. 

- 

Surveyor         -            - 

29 

B.C. 

- 

Land-waiter       - 

42 

CD. 

D.  E. 

E.  F. 

F.  G. 
G.H. 
H.  I. 

1    >    1    >    ■    > 

Waiter  and  fearcher               • 
Riding-furveyor           - 
Commander  of  the  fmack 
Coaft-waiter       -         -          -          - 
Tidefman  and  boatman 
Boatman            - 

By  incidents. 

5* 

39 
46 

25 
39 
35 

I.K. 
K.L. 

- 

Tide-furveyor              - 
Tidefman           - 

28 
49 

5  Expert  in  the  practical  part  of  cafk-gauging,  and  otherwife 
l      qualified  for  duty. 

i  Expert  in  the  practical  part  of  cafk-guaging,  and  otherwife 
qualified  and  able  for  duty. 


•  Capable  and  able  for  duty. 


Well  experienced,  and  able  for  duty, 
Capable  and  able  for  duty. 


L.  M.  Colleaor. 
M.  N.  Comptroller, 


OIL. 


Of  the  nature  and  quality  of  Oil  in  general. 


What  the  chemifts  call  oil,  or  fulphur,  is  not  a  fimple  fub- 
ftance,  but  a  body  compounded  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
fait ;  but  we  chufe  to  fay  fomething  of  it  here,  as  it  is  moft 
commonly  feparated  intire  in  the  operations  of  chemiftry, 
and  is  with  fome  difficulty  refolvible  into  it's  component 
principles. 

It  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fluid,  vifcid,  inflammable,  tranf- 
parent  body,  without  tafte  or  fmell  (though  by  mixing  it  dif- 
ferently with  falts,  thefe  fenfible  qualities  are  produced)  com- 
pounded of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  fait,  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  confift  of  many  flakes,  or  flocculi,  each  of  which 
is  again  made  up  of  very  fmall  flexible  filaments,  formed  of 
the  four  principles  beforementioned,  by  fermentation,  as  well 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  bodies  of  vegetables  and 
animals:  thus  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in  water,  will,  by 
diftillation,  yield  an  oil,  which  could  never  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  water  in  which  it  flood  ;  and  all  oils  may  by 
art  be  refolved  into  water,  earth,  and  fait.     From  thefe  fila- 


ments, varioufly  concerted,  arife  the  flakes  already  mentioned, 
which  are  of  different  thickneffes,  and  in  the  pores  thereof  is 
lodged  the  element  of  fire,  which  alfo  runs  in  rivulets  thro' 
their  interftices. 

Upon  thefe  depend  the  fpecific  levity,  inflammability,  and 
fluidity  of  oil  ;  but  as,  notwithftanding  the  inteftine  motion 
caufed  by  the  element  of  fire,  the  flocculi  ftill  adhere,  in 
fome  meafure,  together,  this  fluid  muft  be  more  vifcid  than 
any  other. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  alkaline 
falts,  and  the  figure  and  ftructure  of  the  oily  flocculi,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  why  all  alkilies  diffolve  fulphurs;  for,  fince 
the  alkaline  particles  are  fpherical  and  prickly,  they  cannot 
enter  the  interftices  of  the  flocculi  without  carrying  away 
fome  of  them  from  the  reft,  and  thus  by  degrees  thoroughly 
diffolving  them. 

But  the  denfe,  rigid,  and  pointed  moleculse  of  acids  being 
forced  into  thefe  interftices,  increafe  the  denfity,  and 
ftrengthen  the  texture  of  the  flocculi ;  and,  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  thefe,  and  of  the  acid  fpicula  mixed  with  them,  arife 
the  different  kinds  of  fulphurs.     Sulphurs  formed  in  the  earth 

of 
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of  fire,  acid  fait,  water,  and  a  very  fine  e2ith,  are  termed 
bitumens. 

Thus  bitumens  diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  form 
the  mineral  oils,  or  petrolea. 

But,  if  they  are  mixed  with  earth  and  fait,  the  folid  bitu- 
mens are  produced,  differing  from  one  another  in  degrees 
of  purity,  according  to  the  quantity  or  groffnefs  of  the  earth, 
or  different  degrees  of  mixture.  Thus  foflile  coals,  jet,  am- 
ber, and  the  common  bitumenous,  and  bitumeno  earths  are 
produced. 

If  there  be  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  and  much  acid  fait, 
the  common  mineral  fulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  formed. 
If  the  mineral  original  bitumen  is  joined  to  a  fufible  earth, 
capable  of  vitrification,  it  communicates  to  it  a  metallic 
form,  that  is,  the  found,  brightnefs,  foftnefs,  ductility,  mal- 
leability, and  all  the  other  fenfible  qualities  of  metals. 
This  origin  of  mineral  bitumens  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
experiments.  If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  be  digefted  together  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  diftilled  in  a  re- 
tort, there  will  come  over  firft  a  yellowifh  liquor,  refembling 
petroleum  both  in  fmell  and  confidence. 
What  remains  in  the  retort  is  at  firft  a  foft  bitumen,  and  af- 
terwards turns  into  a  hard  black  mafs,  eafily  inflammable, 
and,  when  burnt,  fmelling  exactly  like  foffile  coal.  But,  if 
the  diftillation  be  continued,  a  white  acid  liquor  will  next 
be  obtained,  which,  by  (landing,  lets  fall  a  grey  powder, 
which  is  true  common  brimftone,  a  yellow  fubftance  of  the 
like  nature  adhering  likewifeto  the  neck  of  the  retort";  what 
is  left  behind  being  a  black,  fhining,  light  fubftance,  dif- 
pofed  in  thin  difgregated  ftrata,  like  talc,  in  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  load-ftone,  iron  may  be  difcovered. 
Thus,  therefore,  all  thofe  bitumens  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  analyfis  of  the  natural  ones  further  confirm 
the  manner  of  their  formation. 

Thus  the  chemifts  have  (hewn  that  metals  are  nothing  but 
bitumenous  fubftances,  which  have  undergone  a  long  di- 
geftion  ;  for,  by  depriving  them  of  their  fulphur,  they  are 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  then  to  glafs. 
This  is  eafily  feen  in  the  imperfect  metals. 
For,  if  any  of  them  be  expofed  to  a  long  heat,  and  efpecially 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  collected  by  a  large  burning  glafs,  the 
fulphureous  principle  flies  off,  and  only  a  calx,  or  afhes, 
will  be  left  behind,  which  in  a  more  vehement  degree  of 
fire,  are  prefently  vitrified ;  and,  by  reftoring  the  fulphur, 
this  glafs  may  again  be  reduced  to  metal. 
The  inflammable  fubftances  in  animals  and  vegetables  con- 
fift  of  a  different  combination  of  the  principle  of  fulphur  and 
acid  fait ;  for  the  oil  or  fulphur  in  thefe  is  formed  by  a  fmall 
portion  of  earth,  joined  to  the  elementary  fire,  acid  fait  and 
water;  this  oil,  when  joined  to  an  acid  fait,  produces  gums ; 
when  joined  to  a  fine  acid,  and  a  new  acceffion  of  fiery  par- 
ticles, it  produces  effential  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits ;  but, 
if  the  acids  are  more  grofs,  by  reafon  of  a  large  quantity  of 
earth  joined  to  them,  it  forms  refins,  as  we  learn  from  the 
artificial  compofition  of  all  thefe  fubftances  :  by  mixing  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  with  volatile  fpirit  of  urine,  we  obtain  a  mucila- 
ginous concretion,  or  thin  gum.  Oil  of  olives,  and  fait  of 
tartar,  melted  together,  make  a  kind  of  foap,  or  thick  gum  ; 
and,  if  fpirit  of  wine  be  digefted  for  a  long  time,  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  then  diftilled,  an  inflammable  oil  is  obtained, 
refembling,  in  fmell  and  other  qualities,  the  efTential  oils  of 
plants,  a  true  refin  being  left  behind  in  the  retort. 
In  animals,  the  fame  oleaginous  principle  forms  the  fat,  and 
other  glutinous  or  gelatenous  fubftances,  thefe  laft  being  com- 
pofed  of  an  acid  volatile  fait  and  oil,  as  appears  from  their 
analyfis;  but  fat  is  made  of  the  fame  oil  and  acid  fait;  for, 
if  oil  of  olives  and  fpirit  of  nitre  be  mixed  together  and  di- 
gefted, a  fubftance  will  be  formed,  in  every  thing  refembling 
the  fat  of  animals. 

Sulphurous   fubftances   found  in   bodies   are  either  fixed   or 
volatile. 

The  fixed  fulphurs  are  either  folid,  fuch  as  fat,  refin,  or  the 
bitumens ;  or  fluid,   as  oils. 

Volatile  fulphurs  are  fuch  as  fly  off  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
fire,  and  have  an  appearance  compounded  of  that  of  oil  and 
water.  Such  are  inflammable  fpirits,  obtained  from  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  plants. 
Oil,  [Olive  Oil,]  in  general,  is  an  unctuous  inflammable 
matter,  extracted  from  natural  bodies.  It  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  juices  which  naturally  exudate  from  plants  and 
fees,  as  balm,  &c.  but  is  more  ftrictly  applied  to  thofe  juices 
drawn  by  expreffion  *  from  fruits,  grain,  or  feeds,  as  olive- 
oil,  nut-oil,  &c.  There  are  no  little  variety  of  oils,  whofe 
properties,  and  manner  of  expreffion,  are  different.  Oil  of 
olives  being  the  meft  universal,  and  that  chiefly  ufed  in 
medicine,  food,  and  manufactures,  we  {hall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  olives. — There 
are  inferior,  which  are  ufed  in  manufacture,  not  food  and 
operations ;  forts,  that  are  prepared  in  the  fecond  and  third 
medicine. 

*  Expreffed  oils  are  fuch  as  are  procured  by  bodies   only  by 
piefling,;  as  olive,  almond  oils,  and  the  like. 


Remarks. 

Quere.  As  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  taking  large  quan- 
tities of  ohve-oil  from  other  countries,  may  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  produce  the  olive  in  fome  of  our  own 
plantations?  Does  not  thisdeferve  to  be  ferioufly  thought  of  ? 
According  to  Columella,  the  beginning  of  December,  for 
the  moft  part,  is  the  middle  feafon  for  gathering  of  olives, 
and  making  oil  ;  for,  before  this  time,  the  bitter  oil,  which 
is  called  fummer  oil,  is  made  ;  and,  about  this  month,  they 
prefs  the  green  oil ;  then  afterwards  the  ripe  oil :  but  it  is  not 
for  the  intereftof  a  mafterof  a  family  to  make  bitter  oil,  bc- 
caufe  the  olives  yield  but  very  little  of  it,  except  the  berry 
fall  to  the  ground  by  tempeftuous  weather,  and  it  be  necef. 
fary  to  gather  it  up,  left  it  be  eaten  up  and  deftroyed  by  tame 
cattle  or  wild  beafts.  But  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to 
him  to  make  of  the  green  fort,  becaufe  the  olives  both  yield 
enough  of  it,  and  by  it's  price  it  almoft  doubles  the  income 
of  the  owner:  but,  if  the  olive-yards  are  very  large,  it  is 
neceffary  that  fome  part  of  them  be  referved  for  ripe  fruit. 
A  loft  to  carry  the  olives  into  is  very  neceffary. 
Neverthelefs,  becaufe  fometimes  the  immoderate  multitude 
of  berries  overcomes  the  labour  of  them  that  attend  the  prefs, 
and  are  more  than  they  can  manage,  there  muft  be  a  ftore- 
room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  where  the  fruits  may 
be  put :  and  this  loft  ought  to  be  like  a  granary,  and  to  have 
as  many  fmall  binns,  or  diftinct  partitions,  as  the  quantity 
of  olives  fhall  require,  that  fo  the  gathering  of  each  day  may 
be  but  apart,  and  laid  up  by  itfelf. 

The  floor,  or  bottom  of  thefe  fmall  partitions,  muft  be  paved 
with  ftones,  or  tiles,  and  made  fo  floping,  that  all  the  moi- 
fture  may  run  quickly  out  of  them,  by  gutters  or  pipes;  for 
the  lees  are  very  hurtful  to  the  oil,  which,  if  they  remain 
in  the  berry,  corrupt  and  fpoil  the  tafte  of  the  oil.  There- 
fore, when  you  have  built  the  partitions  with  judgement, 
place  upon  the  floor  fmall  boards,  half  a  foot  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  lay  reeds  upon  them,  that  are  carefully 
and  clofely  woven,  fo  that  they  may  not  let  fo  much  as  a 
berry  pafs  through,  and  be  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
olives.  But  hard  by  all  thefe  fmall  partitions,  in  that  part 
where  the  lees  run  out  of  them,  under  the  very  pipes,  the 
floor  muft  be  concave,  after  the  manner  of  little  trenches ; 
or  there  muft  be  a  hollow  ftone,  wherein  may  ftand  what- 
ever liquor  (hall  flow  out  of  them,  and  from  whence  it  may 
be  drawn. 

Moreover,  you  muft  have  fats,  or  barrels,  ready  prepared 
within  doors,  which  may  receive  the  lees  of  every  kind  of 
olives  apart  by  themfelves,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  flow  from 
the  olives  pure,  without  any  mixture,  or  fuch  alfo  as  have 
received  fait ;  for  both  of  them  are  fit  for  many  ufes. 
But  mills  are  more  ufeful  than  the  prefs,  for  the  making  of 
oil ;  and  the  prefs  than  the  canalis,  and  the  folea  *.  The 
mills  are  very  eafily  managed  ;  for,  according  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  berries,  the  miil  ftones  may  be  either  lowered  or 
raifed,  that  fo  the  kernel,  which  fpoils  the  tafte  of  the  oil, 
may  not  be  broken:  moreover,  the  prefs  difpatches  more 
work,  and  more  eafily,  than  the  folea  and  canalis.  There  is 
alfo  a  machine,  like  an  erect  threfhing  inftrument,  which  is 
called  a  beetle  ;  and  that  does  the  work  not  incommodioufly, 
except  that  it  is  frequently  fpoiled,  and  out  of  order ;  and, 
if  you  throw  a  little  too  many  berries  into  it,  you  ftop  it. 
Neverthelefs,  the  aforefaid  machines  are  made  ufe  of  accord- 
ing to  the  ftate  and  condition,  and  cuftom  of  the  countries : 
but  that  of  mills,  as  alfo  of  the  turning-prefs,  is  the  beft. 
I  thought  it  neceffary  to  premife  thefe  things,  before  I  dif- 
courfed  of  making  the  oil. 

*  Columella  mentions  feveral  machines,  wherewith  the  oil 
was  fqueezed  ont  of  the  olive-berries  ;  but  gives  no  par- 
ticular defcription  of  any  of  them,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  form  any  diftinct  idea  of  them.  Cato,  indeed,  in  hi» 
2zd  chapter,  gives  a  particular  difcription  of  the  trape- 
tum  ;  but  it  is  not  very  iutelligible,  perhaps  becaufe  of  the 
incorre&nefs  of  the  text ;  and  learned  men  differ  in  their 
opinions  about  it.  Varro  fays,  that  the  trapeta  were  oil- 
mills  made  of  hard  rough  ftones  ;  and  Columella  feems  to 
make  the  mola  and  the  trapetum  two  diftinct  things :  per- 
haps by  the  laft  he  means  a  prefs  for  fqueezing  the  olives, 
which  had  it's  name  from  the  turnirg  of  the  fcrews.  We 
have  no  account  at  all,  that  I  can  find,  of  the  canalis  and 
folea :  nor  is  it  any  great  fatisfaction  to  be  told  by  anti- 
quarians, that  they  were  certain  machines,  ufed  by  the 
Antients  for  making  oil,  fince  they  give  us  no  account  of 
their  ftructure. 


Now  we  muft  come  to  the  thing  itfelf,  although  we  have 
omitted  many  things ;  which,  as  before  the  vintage,  fo,  before 
the  gathering  of  the  olives,  and  making  the  oil,  muft  be  all 
ready  prepared  ;  fuch  as  plenty  of  wood,  which  muft  be 
brought  home  a  long  time  before,  that  fo,  when  the  thing  is 
wanted,  the  labourers  may  not  be  called  away  from  their  bu- 
finefs :  ladders  alfo,  fmall  bafkets,  and  fowers  bafkets  of  ten 
modii  and  three  modii  each,  wherein  the  berries,  which  ar# 
gathered  off  the  trees,  are  received ,5  frails,  hempen  and  Spa- 
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nidi-broom  ropes,  iron  ladles,  wherewith  the  oil  is  emptied 
from  one  veffel  to  another ;  covers  or  lids,  wherewith  the 
oil-veflels  are  covered  ;  fponges,  greater  and  (mailer ;  pitchers, 
in  which  the  oil  is  carried  out ;  cane  or  reed  mats,  into 
which  the  olives  are  gathered.  All  thefe  ought  to  be  in  great 
number,  becaufe  they  perifo  with  the  ufing,  and  become 
fewer ;  of  which,  if  any  one  thing  be  wanting  when  there  is 
occafion  to  ufe  it,  the  work  is  at  a  ftand. 
As  foon  as  the  berries  foal!  begin  to  be  of  different  colours, 
and  fome  of  them  are  already  black,  yet  more  of  them 
white,  the  olive  muft  be  gathered  by  hand,  when  the  weather 
is  fair,  and  fifted  and  cleanfed  upon  mats  or  reeds  fpread  un- 
der them:  then,  after  they  are  cleanfed,  they  muft  be  pre- 
fently  carried  to  the  place  where  the  preffes  ftand,  and  fout 
up  intire  in  new  frails,  and  put  under  the  prefles,  that  they 
may  be  fqueezed  as  little  a  while  as  may  be.  Afterwards, 
when  their  thin  rinds  are  opened,  they  ought  to  be  foftened, 
by  adding  two  fextarii  of  whole  fait  to  each  modius  of  olives ; 
and  the  mafs  of  bruifed  olives  ought  to  be  fqueezed  out,  ei- 
ther in  oblong  fquare  boards,  if  it  be  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  in  new  frails  at  leaft:  then  that  which  foall  firft 
flow  from  the  prefs  into  a  round  fat  (for  that  is  better  than  a 
fquare  leaden  veffel,  or  a  receiver  made  of  ftone  or  brick  with 
two  divifions  in  it)  let  the  leader  empty  it  prefently,  and  pour 
it  into  great  earthen  pans  prepared  for  this  ufe. 
But,  in  the  oil-cellar,  let  there  be  three  rows  of  pans,  that 
one  of  them  may  receive  the  oil  of  the  firft  note,  that  is,  of 
the  firft  preffing ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  fecond ;  and  the 
third  row,  that  of  the  third:  for  it  is  of  great  importance  not 
to  mix  that  of  the  fecond,  much  lefs  that  of  the  third  preffing, 
with  that  of  the  firft;  becaufe  that  is  of  a  much  better  tafte 
which  flows  from  the  olives  with  leaft  force  of  the  prefs,  as 
if  it  dropped  from  them  of  it's  own  accord.  When,  there- 
fore, the  oil  has  ftoe»d  a  little  in  the  firft  pans,  the  lader  ought 
to  ftrain  and  empty  it  into  the  fecond,  and  then  into  the  next, 
'till  he  comes  to  the  laft  ;  for  the  oftener  it  is  ventilated,  and 
worked,  as  it  were,  by  emptying  it  from  one  veffel  into  an- 
other, the  clearer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  it  is  freed  from 
it's  dregs.  But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  place  thirty  large  pans 
in  each  row,  except  the  olive-yards  be  very  large,  and  re- 
quire a  greater  number. 

But  if,  with  the  colds,  the  oil  foall  be  congealed  with  the  lees, 
you  muft,  in  that  cafe,  certainly  ufe  a  little  more  toafted  fait ; 
that  thing  refolves  and  loofens  the  oil,  and   feparates  it  from 
every  thing  that  may  hurt  or  corrupt  it.     Nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  fear,  that  the  oil  will  become  fait  or  brackifo  ;  for 
whatever  quantity  of  fait  you  foall  put  to  it,  yet  the  oil  does 
not  receive  the  tafte  of  it.     But  even  thus,  the  oil  ufually 
does  not  diflblve,  when  greater  colds  than  ordinary  come  on 
fudlenly;   therefore    they   toaft   nitre,    and    bruife   it,    and 
fprinkle  it  upon  the  oil,  and  mix  it  with  it:  this  liquifies  the 
lees.     There  are  fome,  though  very  careful  oilmen,  who  do 
not  put  the  berry  under  the  prefs  whole,  without  breaking  it, 
becaufe  they  think  tbat  fome  part  of  the  oil  is  loft  by  fo  do- 
ing ;  for,  when  the  berry  receives  the  weight  of  the  prefs,  the 
lees  alone  are  not  preffed  out  of  it,   but   they  attract  fome- 
thing  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  oil  with  themfelves. 
But    I    have  this  direction   to  give    upon    the  whole,    that 
neither  fmoak  nor  foot  be  admitted  into  the  place  where  the 
oil  prefs  ftands,  or  into  the  oil- cellar,  as  long  as  the  green  oil 
is  making  there;  for  both  thefe  are  very  prejudicial  to  this 
affair,  and  the  fkiifulleft  oilmen  fcarcely  fuffer  their  work  to 
be  done  at  the  light  of  one  fingle  lamp:  wherefore,  both  the 
place  where  the  oil-prefs  ftands,   and  the  oil-cellar,  muft  be 
fituated  towards  that  quarter  of    the  heavens  which  is  mod 
foeltered  from  cold  winds,   becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  not 
at  all   required.     Moreover,  the  barrels  and  jars,  into  which 
the  oil  is  put,  muft  not  only  be  carefully  cleanfed,  and  put  in 
order,  at  the  time  when  the  neceffity  of  beftowing  the  fruit 
forces  to  do  it ;    but,  when  they  are  emptied  by  the  mer- 
chant, care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  if  any  dregs  or  lees  have 
fallen    to   the    bottom  of   the  veffels,    they   be  immediately 
cleaned  out,  and  wafhed  with  a  lee  of  afhes,  not  very  hot, 
left  the  veiTels  throw  off  and   lofe  their  wax ;  and    let  it  be 
done  once  and  again :  then  let  them  be  gently  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  with  lukewarm  water,  and  often  rinfed,  and  fo  let  all 
the  moifture  be  dried  up  with  a  fponge. 
There  are  fome  who  diflblve  porters  clay  in  water,  like  li- 
quid dregs,   and,    after  they  have  wafoed   the  veflels,  daub 
them  on  the  infide  with  this  fort  of  gruel,  as  you  may  call  it, 
and  fuffer  it  to  dry  upon  them :  afterwards,  when  they  have 
occafion    to  ufe  them,    they  rinfe   them   with    pure  water. 
Some  wafo  the  veflels  thoroughly  all  over  with  lees  of  oil 
firft ;   then  they  wafh  them  with   water,    and  dry  them  :  af- 
terwards they  examine  whether  the  barrels  want  new  wax  ; 
for  the  Antients  faid,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  wax  them  al- 
moft  every  fixth  year,  at  the  time  of  making  the  oil,  which  I 
do  not  underftand  how  it  can  be  done :  for,  as  new  veffels, 
if  they  be  heated,  eafily  receive  the  melted  wax,  fo  I  cannot 
believe,  that  fuch  as  are  old  will  bear  waxing,  becaufe  of  the 
juice  of   the   oil  ;     which    very   waxing,    neverthelefs,    the 
hufbandmen  of  our  times,  have  wholly  laid  afide,    and  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  wafh  the  new  barrels 
all  over  with  liquid  gum,  and  tofuffumigate  them  with  white 
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wax  when  they  are  dried,  that  they  may  not  lofe  their  good 
colour,  and  tarnifh :  and  they  judge  that  this  fumigation 
ought  to  be  done,  as  often  as  either  the  new  or  old  veffels  are 
cured  and  feafoned,  and  prepared  for  the  new  oil.  Many, 
when  they  have  daubed  their  new  barrels  or  jars  with  grofs  fat 
gum,  are  fatisfied  with  one  gumming  for  ever:  and,  indeed, 
a  veflel  which  has  once  imbibed  the  oil,  does  not  admit  of  a 
fecond  gumming  ;  for  the  fatnefs  of  the  oil  refufes  any  fuch 
matter  as  that  of  gum  is. 

After  the  month  of  December,   about  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  olive-berry  muft.be  gathered  in  the  fame  manner 
as  above,  and  the  oil  prefently  preffed  out  of  it ;  for  if  it  be 
laid  up  in  a  loft,  it  quickly  grows  hot;  for,  with  the  water- 
rains,    it  breeds  a  greater  quantity   of  lees,  which  are  very 
hurtful  to  oil.     Therefore  ycu  muft  beware  of  mating  oil  for 
eating  of  this  kind  of  berry,  which  may,  by  this  one  way,  be 
avoided  ;   if,  as  foon  as  the  berry  is  brought  out  of  the  field, 
it  be  ground,  and  put  into  the  prefs,  and  the  oil  preffed  out  of 
it,  and  managed  as  we  have  faid  above.     All  hufbandmen, 
for  the  moft  part  have  believed,   that  if  the  berry  be  laid  up 
within  the  houfe,  the  oil  will  grow  in  the  loft ;  which  is  as 
falfe,  as  that  corn  of  any  fort  grows  in  the  threfoing-floor : 
and   this  falfoood  that  antient  author,  Porcius  Cato,    refutes 
thus;  for  he  fays,  that  the  olive  grows  wrinkled  in  the1  loft, 
and  becomes  fmaller:   for  which  reafon,  when  the  hufband- 
man  has  laid  up  fuch  a  quantity  in  the  houfe,  as  is  fufficieqt 
for  one  making ;   and,  after  many  days,  has  a  mind  to  grind 
it,  having  forgotten  the  firft  quantity  that  he  had  brought  in, 
he  fupplies  out  of  another  heap,  which  he  had  in  like  manner 
placed  apart  by  itfelf,  as  much  as  is  wanting  to  each  quantity ; 
and  by  this  one  making,  the  berry  that  has  refted  for  fome 
time,  feems  to  yield  more  oil   than  that  which  is  frefo  and 
newly  gathered,  whereas  he  has  taken  a  greater  quantity  of 
olives  to  it.     Yet,  fuppofe  that  were  exceeding  true,  never- 
thelefs theie  is  more  money  raifed   by  the  price  of  green  frefo 
oil,  than  by  the  great  quantity  of  that  which  is  bad  :  which 
thing  Cato  alfo  faid.     And  thus,  indeed,   whatever  addition 
of  weight  or  meafure  is  made  to  the  oil,  if  you  would  com- 
pute the  quantity  of  berries,  added  to  that  which  you  reckon 
to  one  making,   you  would  think  it  not  an  increafe  and  ad- 
vantage, but  a  real  lofs  :  wherefore  we  ought  not  to  hefitate 
to  grind  the  olives,  and  put  them  under  the  prefs,  as  foon  as 
poffible  after  we  have  gathered  them. 

Nor  am  I  ignorant  that  a  fecondary  oil,  for  common  eating, 
muft  alfo  be  made;   for  when  the  olive,  which  is  gnawed  by 
the  little  worms,  falls  off  the  tree  ;   or  has,  by  ftorms  and 
rains  fallen  into  the  dirt,  they  have  recourfe  to  warm  water 
for  a  remedy  j   and  the  caldron  ought  to  be  made  hot,   that 
the  dirty  berries  may  be  wafhed.     But  this  muft  not  be  done 
with  exceeding  hot  water,  but  with  that  which  is  moderately 
warm,  that  the  tafte  of  the  oil  may  become  the  mote  agree- 
able ;   for  if  the  agretable  tafte  be  boiled  out  of  it,   it  attracts 
the  tafte  of  the  little  worms,  and  of  any  other  forts  of  nafti- 
nefs  whatfoever:    but  when  the  olive   has  been  thoroughly 
wafoed,   the  other  things  ought  to  be  done  as  directed  above. 
But  the  pureft  and  beft  oil,  and  that  of  the  fecondary  fort  for 
common  ufe,  muft  not  be  preffed  in  the  fame  frails  ;  for  old 
frails  ought  to  be  fet  a- part  for  fuch  olives  as  fall  off  the  trees 
of  their  own  accord  ;  and  thofe  that  are  new,  for  the  oil  of 
the  firft  note;  and  when  they  have  ferved  for  preffing  out  the 
oil  of  every  particular  making,  they  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
fently wafhed,  twice  or  thrice,  in  exceeding  hot  water :  then» 
if  thete  be  any  brook,  or  running  water,  they  muft  be  fiink 
in   it,   by   having  ftones  put  into  them,    that  they  may  be 
prefled  down  and  detained  by  the  weight  thereof;  or,  if  there 
be  no  river,  they  ought  to  be  foaked  in  a  lake  or  pond,  of  the 
pureft  water  you  can  find,  and  afterwards  beaten  with   rods, 
that  the  dirt  and  dregs  may  fall  off  them,  and  then  they  muft 
be  wafhed  a  fecond  time  and  dried. 
Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  drawn  without  fire,    is  prepared 
various    ways.      Some    peel    them   before  pounding,    others 
pound    without  peeling.      Some    fteep  them    in    lukewarm 
water,  others  in  balneo  marije  ;  fome  only  bruife  them,  others 
beat  them  to  a  pafte.     There  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
ways  to  prepare  this  oil. 

The  beft  method  is  efteemed  this :  pound  your  almonds  dry 
and  new  in  mortars,  pafs  them  through  a  coaife  fieve,  lay 
them  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  put  them  under  the  prefs  between 
two  plates  of  fteel ;  prefs  them  gently,  aod  when  all  the 
unctuous  part  is  exprefled,  you  will  have  a  fweet  oil  without 
fediment,  which  is  fcarce  avoidable  by  any  of  the  other  me- 
thods. 
Train  Oil,  is  that  generally  procured  from  the  blubber  of 
the  whale,  by  boiling.  There  is  fome  alfo  drawn  off  the  li- 
vers of  the  cod  at  Newfoundland,  which  livers  are  thrown  up 
in  heaps  when  the  cod  is  cured  ;  and  from  thence  is  drawn 
all  the  oil  which  comes  from  that  part  of  America. 
Gallipoli  Oil,  is  that  fort  which  we  import  fom  Naples,  in 

large  quantities  for  the  ufe  of  our  woollen  manufactories. 
OLDENBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weft^halia  ;  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  north,  by 
the  duchy  of  Bremen  on  the  eaft,  by  Ofnabrug  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  Embden,  or  Eaft  Friefland,  on  the  weft  ;  being  50 
miles    long    and   20  broad,     confiding  chiefly  of  bogs  and 
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marfhes,  where  they  breed  a  fmall  fort  of  cattle  lefs  than  the 
Welfh.  The  inhabitants  are  wretched  poor,  living  in  dirt 
houfes,  and  fubject  to  Denmark. 
OLERON,  weft  longitude  I.  20,  latitude  46,  an  ifland  of 
France,  near  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  and  territories  of  Aunis, 
fituated  j  4  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rochelle,  being  about  15 
miles  long  and  6  broad,  and  containing  10,000  people.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  had  fuch  a  reputation  for 
their  fkill  in  navigation,  that  their  rules  became  a  model  for 
other  maritime  powers  to  make  their  laws  by,  in  relation  to 
fea  affairs  ;  and  thefe  were  called  the  laws  of  Olercn. 
The  foil  of  this  ifland  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait  of  the  fea-water.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  on  this  ifland,  for  direction  of  fhips. 

OLERON  LAWS,    of  Navigation   and  Commerce. 

An  abftract  of  the  naval  laws  of  Oleron,  inftituted  by  Ri- 
chard I.  king  of  England,  in  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  merchants,  owners  and  matters  of  fhips  and 
mariners,  and  all  feafaring  perfons  in  maritime  affairs. 
To  which  is  added,  fome  obfervations  upon  them,  taken 
from  feveral  authors. 

ARTICLE  I. 
When  feveral  joint  owners  make  a  man  mafter  of  a  fhip  or 
veffel,  and  the  fhip  or  veffel  departing  from  her  own  port, 
arrives  at  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  or  any  other  fuch  place,  and  is 
there  freighted  to  fail  for  Scotland,  or  fome  other  foreign 
country  ;  the  mafter,  in  fuch  cafe,  may  not  fell  or  difpofe  of 
that  fhip  or  veflel,  without  a  fpecial  procuration  from  the 
owners  :  but,  in  cafe  he  wants  money  for  the  victualling,  or 
other  neceflary  provifions  of  the  faid  veflel,  he  may,  for  that 
end,  with  the  advice  of  his  mariners,  pawn  or  pledge  part  of 
the  tackle  or  furniture  of  a  fhip.     [See  Hypothecation.] 

OBSERVATION. 
The  title  of  mafter  is  fo  honourable,  and  the  command  of  a 
fhip  of  fuch  importance,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  by 
all  maritime  nations,  that  none  may  be  employed  but  honeft 
and  experienced  men.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  admiralty  in 
Fiance,  A.  D.  1584,  every  mafter  of  a  fhip,  before  he  took 
upon  him  that  truft,  was  to  be  examined,  whether  he  was  fit 
for  it.  The  Spanifh  naval  laws  require  the  'fame  thing  ;  el 
maeftre  de  la  nave,  para  ferlo,  ha  de  fer  marinero  y  examinado. 
Cidula  real  del  anno  1576.  Imprefla  con  las  de  India  quar- 
to toms.  The  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  Hans 
Towns  do  not  only  demand  experience  and  capacity,  but 
honefty  and  good  manners.  And  none  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fervice  of  any  citizen  aboard  his  fhip,  without  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  qualifications,  as  to  his  honefty  and  capacity. 
See  their  book  of  ordinances,  book  6.  art.  1. 
Although  the  government  of  the  fhip  is  intruded,  he  cannot 
fell  the  fhip  itfelf,  nor  any  of  her  tackle  or  furniture,  without 
the  order  or  confent  of  the  owners.  However,  in  cafe  of 
neceftity,  when  he  is  in  a  far  country,  he  may  pawn  or  pledge 
her  tackle  for  provifions  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  he  may 
borrow  money  on  the  fhip's  bottom,  though  not  without  the 
confent  of  his  officers  and  feamen.  According  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Wifbuy,  art.  13  and  15,  and  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain's  ordinances  in  the  year  1563,  art.  12.  Thofe  of  the 
Hans  Towns  forbid  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  notwithftanding  he 
is  part  owner,  not  only  to  fell,  but  to  do  any  thing,  even  to 
buy  tackle  or  victuals,  without  acquainting  the  other  owners 
of  it,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  ftrange  country,  and  in  a  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffity,  well  and  lawfully  attefted,  art.  3,  4,  5,  &  feq. 
By  the  ordinances  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea  it  appears,  that  for- 
merly it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  intruft  a  mafter  of  a  fhip 
with  the  veffel  and  cargo,  unlefs  he  was  a  freeman  of  that 
city,  and  part  owner  of  the  fhip  ;  and  if  he  was  part  owner, 
when  he  had  betiayed  or  abufed  his  truft,  the  other  owners 
might  turn  him  out  of  the  fhip,  paying  him  what  his  part  of 
her  came  to,  at  the  fame  price  he  gave  for  it,  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  Hans  Towns,  art.  14.  And  if  he 
pretended  he  had  fold  his  part  to  another  perfon,  for  more  than 
it  was  worth,  the  other  owners  might  have  it  appraifed,  and 
take  it  to  themfelves,  paying  him  what  it  was  valued  at  by 
fuch  appraifement,  art.  53. 

The  mafter  commonly  took  care  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  fhip,  from  the  poop  to  the  main-maft  :  h.e  was  obliged  to 
underffand  the  art  of  piloting  and  navigation,  that  he  might 
know  how  to  controul  the  pilot,  and  mind  how  he  fleers  the 
fhip,  y  fi  el  maeftre  no  fuere  piloto  es  obligado  a  uevar  un 
marinere  dieftro  en  la  navigacion,  'tel  que,  pueda  regir  la  nave 
a  falla  de  piloto,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  Spain. 
The  mate's  command  reached  from  the  ftern  to  the  mizen- 
maft,  the  latter  included.  It  will  not  be  thought  improper 
by  the  curious  to  mention  here  the  feveral  officers  of  a  fhip, 
either  men  of  war  or  merchantmen,  as  they  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  abroad,  a  century  ago. 

In  royal  navies,  the  firft  officer  was  the  admiral  ;  then  the 
vice-admiial  ;  then  the  captain-major,  or  chief  of  a  fqua-  | 
dron.     In  every  man  of  war,  the  firft  officer  was  the  captain, 
the  fecond  the  pilot,  who  enjoyed  that  place  in  honour  of  the 
fcience    he  prof'-'ffed   and  praclifed ;  next   to  him  was  the 


mafter,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  tackle  and  furniture,  and 
then  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  foldiers.  In  a  'mer- 
chant-man, the  firft  officer  was  the  mafter,  the  fecond  the 
pilot,  the  third  the  mate,  the  fourth  the  faflor  or  fuper- 
cargo ;  then  his  affiftant,  accomptants,  the  furgeons,  the 
fteward,  four  corporals,  the  cook,  the  gunner,  the  cockfwain  • 
the  gunner  and  cockfwain  ufed  to  woik  before  the  mall  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  fhip's  crew,  but  their  wages  were 
more. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  order  of  pre- 
cedency on  board  of  fhips  now,  and  what  was  formerly  :  for 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  foldiers  would  think  it  very 
hard  to  give  place  to  the  pilot  and  mafter  of  a  fhip  ;  and  the 
factor  or  fupercargo  will  as  difficultly  be  perfuaded  to  own  the 
mafter  of  a  veffel's  fuperiority,  except  in  what  relates  to  the 
navigating  the  fhip. 

ARTICLE  II. 
If  a  fhip  or  other  veflel  be  in  port,  waiting  for  weather  and 
a  wind  to  depart,  the  mafter  ought,  when  that  comes,  be- 
fore his  departure,  to  confult  his  company,  and  fay  to  them  • 
gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  this  wind  ?  If  any  of  them 
fee  that  it  is  not  fettled,  and  advife  him  to  ftay  'till  it  is ;  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  him  make  ufe  of  it  as 
fair  ;  he  ought  to  follow  the  major  part  :  If  he  does  other- 
wife,  and  the  veflel  happens  to  mifcarry,  he  (hall  be  obliged 
to  make  good  the  fame,  according  to  the  value  upon  a  juft 
appraifement. 

OBSERVATION. 
It  is  a  maxim,  or  a  general  fea-law,  that  a  mafter  of  a  fhip 
fhall  never  fail  out  of  a  port,  never  weigh  or  drop  anchor 
cut  mafts  or  cable,  or,  indeed,  do  any  thing  of  confequence, 
let  him  be  in  whatever  danger  may  happen,  without  the 
advice  of  the  major  part  of  his  company,  and  trie  merchants, 
if  there  are  any  aboard  :  he  muft  call  all  together  to  confult. 
Wifbuy,  art.  14.     See  Wisbuy  Laws. 

ARTICLE  III. 
If  any  veffel,  through  misfortune,  happens  to  be  caft  away, 
in  whatfoever  place  it  be,  the  mariners  fhall  be  obliged  to 
ufe  their  beft  endeavours  for  faving  as  much  of  the  fhip  and 
lading  as  poflibly  they  can  :  and  if  they  preferve  part  thereof, 
the  mafter  fhall  allow  them  a  reafonable  confideration  to  car- 
ry them  home  to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  cafe  they  fave 
enough  to  enable  the  mafter  to  do  this,  he  may  lawfully  pledge, 
to  fome  honeft  perfons,  fuch  part  thereof,  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  occafion.  But  if  they  have  not  endeavoured  to 
fave  as  aforefaid,  then  the  mafter  fhall  not  be  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  any  thing,  but  ought  to  keep  them  in  fafe 
cuftody,  until  he  knows  the  pleafure  of  the  owners  ;  in  which 
he  may  act  as  becomes  a  prudent  mafter ;  for  if  he  does 
otherwife,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  fatisfaclion. 

OBSERVATION. 
The  fhip's  crew  are  obliged  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
to  fave  things  from  fhipwreck,  and  gather  up  what  they  fave, 
on  pain  of  lofing  their  wages  ;  and  thofe  that  hinder  or 
difluade  them  from  it,  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed.  This  law 
is  very  well  explained  by  an  ordinance  of  king  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  in  the  year  1563.  By  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
feamen  fhall  be  bound  to  fave  as  much  as  they  can  from 
fhipwreck  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  pay 
them  their  wages,  and  to  give  them  a  further  reward  for 
their  labour  out  of  the  goods  :  but  if  the  feamen  refufe  to  do 
their  endeavour  to  fave  the  goods,  they  fhall  neither  havepay 
nor  reward.      Hans  Towns,    ord.  art.   44.     Wifbuy,  art. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

If  a  veffel  departing  with  her  lading  from  Bourdeaux,  or  any 
other  place,  happens  in  the  courfe  of  her  voyage  to  be  ren- 
dered unfit  to  proceed  therein,  and  the  mariners  fave  as  much 
of  the  lading  as  poflibly  they  can  ;  if  the  merchants  require 
the  goods  of  the  mafter,  he  may  deliver  them  if  he  pleafes, 
they  paying  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the 
voyage  that  is  performed,  and  the  cofts  of  the  falvage  :  but 
if  the  mafter  can  readily  repair  his  veflel,  he  may  do  it;  or, 
if  he  pleafes,  he  may  freight  another  fhip  to  perform  bis 
voyage.  And  if  he  has  promifed  the  people  who  helped  him 
to  fave  the  fhip,  the  third,  or  the  half  part  of  the  goods  faved, 
for  the  danger  they  ran,  the  judicatures  of  the  country  fhould 
confider  the  pains  and  trouble  they  have  been  at,  and  reward 
them  accordingly,  without  any  regard  to  the  promifes  made 
them  by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  time  of  their  diflrefs. 

OBSERVATION. 
This  law  does  not  relate  to  an  entire  lofs,  but  only  to  falvage, 
or  rather  not  to  fhipwreck,  but  to  the  difablingof  a  fhip,  fo 
that  fhe  cannot  proceed  in  her  voyage  without  refitting.  In 
which  cafe,  the  merchants  may  have  their  goods  again,  pay- 
ing the  freight,  in  proportion  to  the  way  the  fhip  made.  If 
the  merchant  has  not  money  to  pay  the  freight,  and  the 
mafter  will  not  credit,  the  latter  may  take  his  goods  in  pay- 
ment at  the  market  price.  Wifbuy,  art.  33.  The  pmpeior 
Charles  the  fifth's  ordinance,  art.  40. 

If  the  mafter  can,  in  a  little  time,  refit  his  veflel,  and  render 
her  fit  to  continue  her  voyage  ;  that  is,  if  he  can  do  it  in 
three  days  time  at  the  moft,  according  to  the  Hans  Town 
laws;  or  if  he  will  himi'df  take  freight  for  the  merchandize 
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aboard  another  fhip  bound  for  the  fame  port  to  which  he  was 
bound,  he  may  do  it;  and,  if  the  accident  did  not  happen 
by  any  fault  of  his,  the  freight  fhall  be  paid  him,  by  the 
Rhodian  laws.  Numb.  42.  fecundo  &  ultimo  tomo  juris  Gra2- 
coRomani  in  fine.  Wifbuy,  art.  16,  37,  and  55.  King  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain's  ordinance,  under  the  head  of  averages,  art. 

30. 

As  for  the  charges  of  falvage,  there  are  very  great  allowances 
made  to  the  falvers,  Lege  Rhod.  Secundo  tomo  juris  Grseco- 
Romani,  num.  45  &  47.  Harmenopolus  in  promptuario  juris, 
lib.  2.  tit.  6.  By  this  law  there  was  adjudged  to  the  divers  and 
falvers,  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  tenth  of  the  things  faved, 
and  that  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  out  of  which 
they  were  fifhed,  fifteen,  eight,  or  one  fathom  j  as  alfo  a 
tenth  part  for  filvage  on  the  coaft,  and  the  fifth  to  him  that 
faving  himfelf,  carries  and  faves  fomething  with  him.  The 
promifes  that  are  extorted  in  danger  upon  this  account,  ought 
always  to  be  regulated  according  to  juftice,  with  reafon  and 
proportion,  without  keeping  to  the  expreffions  of  fuch  pro- 
mifes ;  for  this  there  are  feveral  laws  in  France,  and  an  in- 
ftance  of  it  is  thus  recorded.  A  gentleman  named  La  Mothe, 
embarked  at  St  Machaire  with  two  horfes  in  a  boat,  going 
for  Bourdeaux  ;  as  they  were  in  their  paflage,  one  of  the 
horfes  grew  furious  and  leaped  overboard.  La  Mothe  held 
him  by  the  bridle,  the  horfe  fplafhed  the  water  up  in  his 
face,  and  the  gentleman  pulling  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket  to  wipe  it  off,  at  the  fame  time  pulled  out  a  purfe  that 
had  thirty  piftoles  in  it,  which  fell  into  the  water.  The  boat- 
men came,  and  La  Mothe  defired  them  to  take  notice  of  the 
place,  by  obferving  the  trees  and  buildings  that  were  near  it, 
and  when  the  tide  was  out,  to  feek  after  the  purfe  ;  promifing 
if  they  found  it,  to  give  them  a  piftole  for  their  pains.  The 
boatmen  excufed  themfelves ;  neverthelefs,  when  they  had 
put  La  Mothe  and  his  horfes  afhore,  they  went  to  look  for 
the  piftoles  when  it  was  low  water,  and  one  of  them  found 
them  where  they  were  dropped.  His  companions  demanded 
their  fhare  of  them,  but  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
the  purfe  would  not  let  them  have  any  of  the  gold,  and  there 
was  a  law-fuit  about  dividing  it,  before  the  judge  of  St  Ma- 
chaire. Monf.  La  Mothe  hearing  of  it,  came  thither,  and 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  purfe  and  piftoles,  but  the  judge  gave 
it  ae<.inft  him.  He  then  appealed  to  the  fenefchal  of  Guy- 
enne's  court,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  at  laft  he  appealed 
to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  that  court  decreed,  he 
fhould  have  his  piftoles,  but  fhould  pay  60  livresto  the  boat- 
men for  their  pains  and  trouble. 

ARTICLE  V. 
If  a  veffel  departing  from  one  port,  laden  or  empty,  arrives 
at  another,  the  mariners  fhall  not  leave  the  fhip  without  the 
matter's  confent:  if  they  do,  and  by  that  means  fhe  happens 
to  be  loft  or  damnified,  they  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  da- 
mage ;  but  if  the  veffel  be  moored,  and  lying  at  anchor,  with 
a  fufficient  number  of  men  aboard  to  keep  the  decks  and  la- 
ding, they  may  go  without  the  mafter's  confent,  if  they 
come  back  in  good  time,  otherwife  they  fhall  be  liable  to 
make  fatisfaclion,  if  they  have  wherewithal. 
OBSERVATION. 
In  regard  to  this  article  relating  to  feamen,  it  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader  to  obferve,  what  other  cuftoms  and 
ordinances  we  have  met  with  concerning  them. 
Mariners  are  obliged  to  look  carefully  after  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  Wifbuy 
art.  47.  For  which  reafon,  they  ought  not  to  go  afhore  and 
leave  the  veffel,  without  the  mafter's  or  mate's  permiffion  : 
if  they  do,  they  are  bound  to  anfwer  to  all  the  damages  that 
happen  to  the  fhip  or  merchandize  in  their  abfence.  Wifbuy, 
art.  17.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Vth3  ordinance  in  the  year 
1552,  art.  9  and  10.  Conformable  to  the  Rhodian  law,  fe- 
cundo tomo  juris  Grasco-Romani,  num.  20.  The  regulations 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art.  40,  ordain,  That  if  any  feamangoes 
afhore  without  licence,  and  if  in  his  abfence  the  fhip  happens 
to  be  loft  for  want  of  hands,  the  feaman  thus  abfent  fhall  be 
apprehended^  and  kept  a  year  in  prifon  on  bread  and  water  ; 
and,  if  any  one  fhould  be  killed  or  drowned  in  his  abfence, 
and  that  be  the  caufe  of  it,  he  fhall  be  corporally  punifhed. 
The  fame  ordinances  condemn  thofe  mariners  that  lie  out  of 
their  fhip  all  night,  to  pay  all  the  damage  that  fhall  happen 
while  they  are  abfent.  Thofe  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art. 
22  and  23.  add  imprifonment.  Some  laws  forbid  them  to 
undrefs  themfelves,  and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art.  32.  to  lie 
with  their  wives  aboard.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  may  al- 
ways be  ready  to  affift  their  fellows  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
duty,  in  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  and  goods.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  mariner  to  the  mafter,  begins  as  foon  as  he  is 
hired  and  terms  are  agreed,  and  ends  when  the  voyage  is 
finifhed  and  they  are  returned.  The  obligation  of  the  ma- 
riner to  the  merchant  is  from  the  beginning  of  his  charge, 
and  the  mariner  is  obliged  to  flow  and  unfiow  the  goods  ac- 
cording as  the  place  they  are  in  is  commodious  or  not,  to 
keep  them  from  damnifying,  and  promote  or  hinder  the  fhip's 
trimming  ;  and  if  by  their  refufing  to  do  fo,  the  merchandize 
is  damnified  or  fpoiled,  they  are  bound  to  make  the  damage 
good.  Wifbuy,  art.  48.  Philip  II.  art.  19.  By  the  laws  of 
Wifbuy,  they  are  alfo  bound  to  unlade  fome  goods  with  the 
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fhovel,  and  fome  to  hand  afhore,  for  which  they  are  to  have 
no  extraordinary  allowance ;  but  for  letting  things  up  or 
down,  they  are  by  the  fame  laws  to  be  allowed  fomething 
extraordinary,  that  is,  above  their  wages.  The  laws  are  very 
fevere  againft  thofe  feamen,  that  run  away  from  fhips  after 
they  are  hired.  In  men  of  war  defertion  is  punifhed  with 
death  :  in  merchantmen,  by  the  Hanfeatique  laws,  or  thofe 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  they  are  to  be  marked  in  the  face  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  that  they  may  be  known,  and  be  infamous  as 
long  as  they  live.  If  the  mariner  runs  away  before  the  voy- 
age, when  he  is  taken  he  ought  to  refund  half  as  much  as  the 
mafter  was  to  have  paid  him  for  the  whole  voyage.  If  he 
hires  himfelf  to  two  mafters,  the  firft  may  demand  him  ;  and 
by  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  I.  is  not  bound  to  pay  him  any 
wages.  Provifion  is  made  for  fuch  feamen  as  run  away,  on- 
ly becaufe  the  mafter  has  ufed  him  ill.  By  the  fame  laws, 
if  any  mafter  entices  away  a  mariner  hired  before  by  another, 
the  laft  mafter  fhall  forfeit  to  the  firft  25  livres,  and  the  ma- 
riner half  the  wages  he  was  to  have  had  of  the  mafter  that  fo 
enticed  him. 

That  mafter  who  knowingly  hires  a  mariner  who  was  hired 
before,  fhall  pay  double  the  wages  he  was  to  pay  the  mariner, 
and  the  latter  be  bound  to  follow  and  ferve  the  firft  mafter. 
However,  a  mariner  may  demand,  and  ought  to  have  his 
difcharge,  either  before  or  during  the  voyage,  for  thefe  four 
reafons  ;  in  cafe  he  is  made  mafter  or  mate  of  another  fhip  ; 
if  he  marries,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  refund  what  he  has 
received  ;  if  he  made  any  provifo  in  his  bargain  for  quitting 
the  fhip  }  if  the  voyage  is  finifhed,  the  fhipdifarmed,  un- 
loaded and  light,  the  fails,  tackle,  and  furniture,  taken  away 
and  fecured.  See  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  54  and  63.  If 
the  mafter  gives  a  mariner  his  difcharge,  without  any  lawful 
caufe,  and  for  his  pleafure  only  ;  in  cafe  he  does  it  before  the 
voyage,  and  while  the  fhip  is  in  port,  he  ought  to  pay  half 
as  much  as  he  was  to  give  him  for  the  whole  voyage ;  but  if 
he  difcharges  him  after  the  fhip  is  failed,  he  ought  to  pay  him 
all  his  wages.    Wifbuy,  art.  3. 

By  the  Hanfeatiques,  the  mafter  is  to  pay  a  third  of  the  wao-es 
only,  and  not  to  bring  it  to  his  owner's  account.  He  is 
obliged  alfo  to  pay  him  not  only  all  his  wages,  if  he  difcharges 
him  in  his  voyage,  but  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  return. 
If  after  a  bargain  is  made  between  the  mafter  and  mariner,  if 
the  voyage  happens  to  be  hindered  by  war  or  pirates,  or  any 
other  lawful  account,  the  mariner,  according  to  king  Philip's 
laws,  art.  9.  fhall  have  a  quarter  part  of  the  wages  that  were 
promifed  him  for  the  voyage,  and  the  mafter  by  a  French 
law  fhall  have  half  the  freight. 

A  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner  if  he  finds  he  is  ignorant  in 
maritime  affairs,  and  incapable  to  perform  the  voyage,  par- 
ticularly a  pilot,  to  whom  in  fuch  cafes,  he  is  not  bound  to 
pay  any  wages,  and  at  his  return  may  have  him  punifhed  for 
his  rafhnefs,  according  to  king  Philip's  and  the  Hanfeatique 
laws. 

If  it  happens,  that  the  mafter  finds  out  the  pilot  or  mariner's 
ignorance  when  he  cannot  difcharge  them,  they  fhall  be  obliged 
at  their  return  to  refund  all  the  money  he  had  advanced  to 
them,  and  pay  the  mafter  befides,  half  what  he  had  pro- 
mifed :  but  if  the  pilot  declares  at  firft  he  is  dubious,  and  can- 
not depend  on  his  knowlege,  that  he  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
does  not  very  well  underftand  his  bufinefs  ;  if  it  is  when  he 
is  outward-bound,  he  fhall  be  paid  half  what  was  promifed 
him,  if  homeward-bound,  all. 

If  the  mafter  finds  that  any  officer  or  feaman  aboard  his  fhip 
has  any  infectious  diftemper  that  is  dangerous,  he  may  put 
him  afhore  at  the  firft  place  he  comes  to,  without  paying  him 
any  thing,  but  then  he  muft  prove  it  by  two  or  three  wit- 
neffes.  He  may  alfo  turn  away  any  thieving  mariner,  or  any 
quarrelfome  or  factious  fellow  ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  fhould 
have  a  little  patience,  to  fee  if  he  can  be  brought  to  reafon. 
By  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  29.  and  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art. 
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ARTICLE     VI. 

If  any  of  the  mariners  hired  by  the  mafter  of  any  veffel,  go 
out  of  the  fhip  without  his  leave,  and  get  themfelves  drunk, 
and  thereby  there  happens  contempt  to  their  mafter,  debates, 
or  fighting  and  quarrelling  among  themfelves,  whereby  fome 
happen  to  be  wounded  :  in  this  cafe,  the  mafter  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  get  them  cured,  or  in  any  thing  to  provide  for 
them,  but  may  turn  them  and  their  accomplices  out  of  the 
fhip  ;  and  if  they  make  woids  of  it,  they  are  bound  to  pay 
the  mafter  befides :  but  if  by  the  mafter's  orders  and  com- 
mands, any  of  the  fhip's  company  be  in  the  feivice  of  the 
fhip,  and  thereby  happen  to  be  wounded  or  otherwife  hurt, 
in  that  cafe  they  fhall  be  cured  and  provided  for  at  the  coftj 
and  charges  of  the  faid  fhip. 

OBSERVATION. 
By  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  18.  Thofe  mariners  that  are  mu- 
tinous and  quarrelfome,  are  obliged  to  refund  all  they  have 
received,  and  pay  befides  what  the  mafter  is  forced  to  give  to 
others  whom  he  hires  in  their  places  above  the  wages  he  was 
to  give  them. 

The  laws  of  Charles  V.  art.  28.  &  feq.  ordain  certain  punifh- 
ments,  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offences  and 
crimes  committed  by  feamen.     If  the  mariners  are  wounded, 
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or  any  wife  hurt  in  fervingthe  matter  of  the  fhip,  they  fhall 
be  cured,  taken  care  of,  and  indemnified  at  the  charge  of  the 
fhip.  Wifbuy,  ait.  18.  Hanfeatiques,  art.  39.  Charles  V,  art. 
27  and  28.  Philip  II.  art.  16.  If  the  mariners  are  taken  by  cor- 
fairs  in  his  and  his  {hip's  fervice,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  re- 
deem them,  and  befides  that,  to  pay  them  their  wages  during 
their  captivity,  as  much  as  if  they  had  all  that  time  been  in 
his  fervice.  This  law  is  in  the  Confulat.  chap.  182.  If  in 
defending  himfelf,  or  fighting  againft  an  enemy  or  corfairs, 
a  mariner  is  maimed  or  difabled,  to  ferve  on  board  a  fhip  for 
the  reft  of  his  life,  befides  the  charge  of  his  cure,  he  (hall  be 
maintained  as  long  as  he  lives  at  the  coft  of  the  (hip  and  car- 
go, according  to  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  35.  An  inftance  of 
this  follows : 

In  the  year  1621,  Giles  Efteben,  a  citizen  and  merchant  of 
Bourdeaux,  loaded  a  veffel  of  36  tons  with  wine  for  Calais, 
and  gave  the  charge  of  the  cargo  to  one  Fiton  his  fervant. 
The  veffel  fet  fail,  and  when  fhe  was  at  fea  met  with  a 
Turkifh  rover.  The  corfair  came  up  with  her  and  took  her, 
but  did  hot  meddle  with  the  veffel  or  the  wine,  either  becaufe 
the  alcoran  forbids  the  Mahometans  to  drink  or  deal  in  wine, 
or  becaufe  he  held  intelligence  with  the  mafter  of  the  veffel, 
who  was  a  Scotchman  ;  for  he  did  him  nor  his  crew  any 
manner  of  hurt,  but  took  away  Finton,  and  fold  him  in 
Barbary  for  aflave.  He  remained  there  four  years  and  a  half 
in  great  mifery  and  poverty  ;  at  laft  he  was  redeemed  by 
alms  in  the  year  1625,  and  paid  for  his  ranfom  780  livres. 
Fiton  returning  to  Bourdeaux,  found  that  his  mafter  Efteben 
was  dead ;  however,  he  entered  an  aftion  in  an  inferior 
court  againft  the  widow  for  his  wages,  as  well  for  the  time 
he  was  detained  in  flavery,  as  for  that  before  his  captivity,  as 
alfo  for  the  reimburfement  of  his  ranfom  money,  his  loffes 
and  intereft.  The  widow  removed  the  fuit  to  the  higher 
courts,  and  from  thence  it  came  before  the  parliament,  who 
decreed,  that  the  widow  fhould  pay  Fenton  1000  livres  in  full 
for  his  wages,  redemption,  expences,  lofs  and  intereft. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
If  it  happens  that  ficknefs  feizes  on  any  one  of  the  mariners 
while  in  the  fervice  of  the  (hip,  the  mafter  ought  to  fet  him 
on  fhore,  to  provide  lodging  and  candle-light  for  him,  and 
alfo  to  fpare  him  one  of  the  fhip's-boys,  or  hire  a  woman  to 
attend  him,  and  likewife  to  afford  him  fuch  diet  as  isufual 
in  the  fhip;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  much  as  he  had  on  fhip-board  in 
his  health,  and  nothing  more,  unlefs  it  pleafe  the  mafter  to 
allow  it  him,  if  he  will  have  better  diet,  the  mafter  fhall 
not  be  bound  to  provide  it  for  him,  unlefs  it  be  at  the  mari- 
ner's own  coft  and  charges;  and  if  the  veffel  be  ready  for  her 
departure,  (he  ought  not  to  ftay  for  the  faid  fick  party  :  but 
if  he  recover,  he  ought  to  have  his  full  wages,  deducting  on- 
ly fuch  charges  as  the  mafter  has  been  at  for  him.  And  if  he 
dies,  his  wife  or  next  a-kin  fhall  have  them. 

OBSERVATION. 
The  19th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  45th  of  the 
Hanfeatiques,  the  27th  of  Charles  V.  and  the  i6th  of  Phi- 
lip II.  which  he  compiled  for  the  Low-Countries,  were  all 
founded  upon  this  law  of  Oleron,  in  what  relates  to  a  fick 
mariner,  and  agree  exactly  with  it,  both  if  he  recovers  his 
health,  or  dies  in  the  voyage.  The  Spaniards  have  another 
cuftom  in  the  Weft-India  voyages :  for  in  cafe  a  mariner  falls 
fick,  he  muft  fubftitute  another  in  his  place,  otherwife  he 
lofes  all  his  wages  for  the  time  in  which  he  could  not  woik. 
By  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  45. 

3f  a  mariner  is  detained  afhore  by  ficknefs,  the  voyage  ought 
not  to  be  retarded  on  his  account.  By  Charles  the  Vth's  or- 
dinances, if  the  mariner  dies  as  he  is  outward-bound,  his 
wife  and  heirs  fhall  receive  half  his  pay  :  if,  as  he  is  home- 
ward-bound, they  fhall  have  all,  deducting  the  charge  of  his 
funeral  if  there  has  been  any. 

In  fhips  of  war,  the  cuftom  in  fome  places  has  been  more 
favourable  to  failors  ;  for  we  find  in  a  treatife  written  by 
Francis  Pyrard  de  Laval,  intitled,  Avis  pour  aller  aux  In- 
dies Orientales,  That  if  a  man  died  the  firft  day  of  the  voy- 
age, his  heirs  were  to  be  paid  as  much  as  if  he  had  corn- 
pleated  it. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
If  a  veffel  be  laden  to  fail  from  Bourdeaux  to  Caen,  or  any 
■  other  place,  and  it  happens  that  a  ftoim  overtakes  her  at  fea, 
fo  violent,  that  fhe  cannot  efcape  without  cafting  fome  of  the 
cargo  overboard  for  lighting  the  veffel,  and  prefervina;  the 
reft  of  the  lading,  as  well  as  the  veffel  itfelf,  then  the  mafter 
ought  to  fay,  Gentlemen,  we  muft  throw  part  of  the  goods 
overboard  ;  and  if  there  are  no  merchants  to  anfwer  him,  or 
if  thofe  that  are  there  approve  of  what  he  fays  by  their  fi- 
lence,  then  the  mafter  may  do  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  and  if  the 
merchants  are  not  pleafed  with  his  throwing  over  any  part  of 
the  merchandize  and  forbid  him,  yet  the  mafter  ought  not 
to  forbear  cafting  out  fo  many  of  the  goods  as  he  fhall  fee  to 
be  for  the  common  good  and  fafety ;  he  and  the  third  part  of 
his  mariners  making  oath  on  the  holy  evangelifts,  when  they 
arrive  at  their  port  of  difcharge,  that  he  did  it  only  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  veflbl,  and  the  reft  of  the  lading  that 
remains  yet  in  her.  And  the  wines,  or  other  goods,  that 
were  caft  overboard,  ought  to  be  valued,  according  to 
the  juft  value  of  the  other  goods  that  arrive  in  fafety  :   and 


when  thefe  fhall  be  fold,  the  price  or  value  thereof  ought  to 
be  divided  livre  a  livre  among  the  merchants. 
The  mafter  may  compute  the  damage  his  veffel  has  fuftained, 
or  reckon  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard  at  his 
own  choice.  If  the  mafter  does  not  make  it  appear  that  he 
and  his  men  did  the  part  of  able  feamen,  then  neither  he  nor 
they  fhall  have  any  thing.  The  mariners  alfo  ought  to  have 
one  ton  free,  and  another  divided  by  caft  of  the  dice,  accord- 
ing as  it  fhall  happen,  and  the  merchants  in  this  cafe  may 
lawfully  put  the  mafter  to  his  oath. 

OBSERVATION. 
Of  two  evils,  to  chufe  the  leaft  is  the  law  of  nature  as  well  asof 
rations ;  and  when  a  fhip  is  in  danger  of  perifhing,  the  lives 
of  the  feamen,  and  the  fafety  of  the  reft  of  the  cargo,  make 
the  throwing  part  of  it  overboard  the  leaft  evil  :  but  that  the 
mafter's  ignorance  or  fear  might  not  hurry  him  to  do  any  thing 
to  the  detriment  of  the  merchant,  without  good  grounds  for 
it,  he  muft  confult  the  merchants,  paffengers,  or  mariners 
aboard  his  fhip,  and,  according  as  the  neceflity  of  it  appears 
to  them,  to  throw  the  goods  overboard.  This  he  is  warranted 
to  do  by  the  Rhodian  law.  Secundo  tomo  juris  Graeco-Ro- 
mani,  num.  9.  and  by  20th,  21ft,  and  38th  articles  of  that 
of  Wifbuy.  The  20th  and  38th  articles  provide  alfo,  That 
if  the  merchants  alone  are  againft  the  propofition  of  throw- 
ing the  merchandize  overboard,  and  the  reft,  who  have  their 
lives  and  goods  alfo  to  lofe  confent  to  it,  the  mafter  and  third 
part  of  the  feamen  purging  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  come 
afhore  by  oath,  that  neceflity  forced  them  to  do  it,  and  that 
otherwife  they  could  not  have  been  faved,  may  do  it,  and 
fhall  then  be  juftified  for  what  they  did. 
The  mafter  is  not  obliged,  when  he  comes  to  this  extremity, 
to  throw  his  own  goods  overboard  firft.  The  cuftom  of  the 
Levant  is,  the  paffenger  or  merchant  firft  flings  out  fomething 
of  his  own.  Philip  the  lid's  ordinances,  under  the  title  of 
Averages,  require,  That  the  (hip's  utenfils  fhould  be  firft 
thrown  overboard  ;  fuch  as  old  cables,  fire-wood,  anchors, 
and  guns,  which  weigh  heavy,  and  are  not  of  the  greateft 
fervice  ;  then  the  chefts  belonging  to  the  fhip's  crew,  as  be- 
ing of  the  Jeaft  value.  All  thofe  things  which  are  thrown 
overboard  come  into  an  average,  except  thofe  that  belong  to 
the  fovereign.     See  Average. 

By  the  38th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  clerk  of  the 
fhip  ought  toregifter  all  the  goods  that  are  thrown  overboard; 
and  if  there  is  no  clerk  aboard,  it  is  convenient  for  the  ma- 
riners to  make  atteftation  of  them  at  the  firft  port  they  come  to. 
By  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  goods  that  are  damaged  by  the 
ftorm  come  into  an  Average.  By  the  fame  laws,  if  the 
mafter  by  overloading  his  fhip,  is  the  occafion  of  the  goods 
being  thrown  overboard,  he  fhall  make  good  the  damage. 
The  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  46.  except  in  this  cafe  thofe  goods, 
which  were  fo  laden  with  the  confent  of  the  merchant.  See 
Rhodian  Laws,  and  Wisbuy  Laws. 
If  the  mafter  has  let  out  more  freight  than  he  has  ftowage 
for,  he  muft  not  therefore  overload  his  own  fhip,  but  by  the 
Confulate  is  bound  to  find  freight  for  them  in  another.  If  the 
merchants,  paffengers,  or  mariners,  have  any  plate  or  other 
precious  goods  in  their  chefts  or  cabinets,  they  ought  to  in- 
form the  mafter  and  clerk  of  it,  otherwife  their  chefts  will 
not  be  liable  to  any  average,  for  any  thing  more  than  what  is 
known  to  be  within  them. 

Perfons  never  are  reckoned  in  an  average,  but  all  forts  of 
goods  whatfoever.  Victuals  belonging  to  the  fhip  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  laws  for  throwing  goods  overboard,  and  privi- 
leged from  paying  contributions  in  averages.  Seamens  wa- 
ges are  not  liable  to  averages.  By  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  28. 
thefe  wages  ought  to  be  paid  by  three  payments,  a  third  part 
before  the  fhip  goes  out  of  the  port,  a  third  part  when  (he's 
unladen,  and  a  third  part  at  her  return. 

By  the  Rhodian  law,  the  failors  ought  to  have  a  ton  freight 
free  from  contributions  in  average,  when  goods  are  thrown 
overboard.  To  explain  this  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obfetve, 
that  failors  were  ufed  to  hire  themfelves  out  for  a  voyage  for 
feveral  confiderations :  fome  had  a  certain  fum  of  money  for 
the  whole  voyage,  or  fo  much  a  month,  or  fo  much  a  day ; 
others  hired  themfelves  for  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  freight, 
or  a  liberty  to  load  fo  much  goods  aboard,  or  let  out  fo  much 
freight  to  others :  but  the  moft  common  way,  and  the  beftof 
hiring  themfelves,  was  for  part  in  wages,  and  part  in  freight, 
either  for  themfelves  or  to  let  out.  Thofe  feamen  who  had 
wages  only,  contributed  nothing  to  the  average  for  goods 
thrown  overboard.  Thofe  who  had  goods  contributed,  un- 
lefs thofe  goods  were  bought  with  their  wages,  and  they 
had  only  one  ton  exempted.  The  merchants  who  hired 
their  freight  of  them,  had  the  fame  privilege  by  it  as  them- 
felves. 

Having  had  occafion  to  make  mention  of  livre  a  li.vre,  an  ex- 
planation of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The 
civilians  confidered  every  thing  as  an  whole  ;  as  for  example, 
an  inheritance  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  makes  together  one 
whole  or  mafs,  of  whatever  importance  it  may  be,  great  or 
fmall,  as  if  the  whole  of  this  inheritance  made  one  livre,  one 
pound,  as  hereditatis.  This  pound  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  is  named  ounces.  The  merchants  and  mailers  of 
thipc,  in   cafe  of  averages   for  goods  thrown  overboard  or 
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damnified  in  ftorms,  have  the  fame  view  ;  that  is,  they  con- 
fider  the  (hip  and  cargo  together  as  one  pound,  and  the  goods 
loft  o'  damnified  as  another  ;  fo  that  he  who  had  a  tenth  in 
the  pound  of  the  cargo,  a  fifteenth  or  any  other  (hare,  mull 
carry  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth  or  any  other  (hare  to  the  pound  of 
the  avarage  ;  and  this  proportion  of  one  pound  to  another, 
is  what  is  called  by  the  French  naval  laws,  livre  a  hvre,  pound 

to  pound.  ,__ 

P  A  R  T  I  C  L  E    IX. 

If  it  happen,  that  by  reafon  of  much  foul  weather  the  mafter 
is  like  to  be  conftrained  to  cut  his  mails,  he  ought  firft  to 
call  the  merchants,  if  there  be  any  aboard  the  (hip,  and  fuch 
as  have  <*oods  and  merchandize  in  the  veflel,  and  to  confult 
them,  faying,  Sirs,  It  is  requifite  to  cut  down  the  malls  to 
fave  the  (hip  and  lading,  it  being  in  this  cafe  my  duty.  And 
frequently  they  alfo  cut  their  mooring  cables,  leaving  behind 
them  their  cables  and  anchors  to  fave  the  (hip  and  her  lading. 
All  which  things  are  reckoned  and  computed  livre  by  livre, 
as  the  goods  are  that  were  call  overboard.  And  when  the 
veflel  arrives  in  fafety  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  the  merchants 
ought  to  pay  the  mailer  their  (hares  or  proportions  without 
delay,  or  fell  or  pawn  the  goods,  and  employ  the'money  he 
raifes  to  fatisfy  by  it  the  fame,  before  the  faid  goods  be  un- 
laden out  of  the  faid  (hip:  but  if  he  lets  them  go,  and  there 
happens  controverfies  and  debates  touching  the  premifes,  if 
the  mailer  obferves  collufion  therein,  he  ought  not  to  fuffer, 
but  is  to  have  his  complete  freight,  as  well  for  what  goods 
were  thrown  overboard,  as  for  what  he  brought  home. 

OBSERVATION. 

No  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  average  for  goods  thrown  over- 
board, unlefs  the  mailer  can  prove  he  did  it  for  the  fafety  of 
his  own  and  his  mens  lives,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  (hip 
and  the  reft  of  her  cargo.  What  lofs  happens  by  accidents, 
breaking  the  mails,  or  burning  the  fails,  or  pirates  taking 
part  of  the  goods,  (hall  not  come  into  the  common  average. 
By  the  Rhodian  laws,  every  merchant  (hall  bear  his  own  lofs, 
and  the  mailer  (hall  do  the  fame.  See  alfo  the  1 2th  article  of  the 
laws  of  Wifbuy.  Averages  are  by  that  to  be  paid  for  damages 
done  within  the  (hip,  and  not  for  thofe  without  ;  therefore 
the  mailer  and  mariners  are  obliged  to  purge  themfelves  by 
oath,  how  the  damage  came,  in  the  firft  court  of  admiralty 
they  come  to,  and  that  it  was  done  in  very  great  neceffity. 
Indeed,  if  pirates  take  the  (hip  and  cargo  entire,  and  both  are 
redeemed  for  a  fum  of  money,  the  average  for  that  (hall  be 
common,  and  all  the  concerned  (hall  pay  contribution.  If 
the  merchants  and  paffengers  aboard  the  (hip,  defire  the  maf- 
ter to  put  into  any  port  out  of  his  way  for  fear  of  pirates, 
and  in  going  out  of  that  port  he  lofes  anchors  or  cables,  thofe 
who  defired  him  to  put  in  there  (hall  pay  for  them,  and  the 
(hip  ought  not  to  pay  any  thing  towards  that  lofs. 
After  a  general  fhipwreck,  there  is  no  average  or  common 
contribution,  but  fave  who  fave  can,  as  is  vulgarly  faid  on 
this  occafion.  If  any  goods  that  were  thrown  overboard  in 
a  dorm,  to  lighten  the  (hip,  happen  to  be  recovered,  the 
owner  of  them  ought  to  reftore  what  he  had  recovered  for  da- 
mages by  average  to  thofe  that  paid  him,  deducting  for  the 
lofs  he  may  be  at  by  his  merchandizes  being  damnified.  The 
Rhodian  law  enjoins  this. 

ARTICLE     X. 

The  mafter  of  a  (hip,  when  he  lets  her  out  to  freight  to  the 
merchants,  ought  to  (hew  them  his  cordage,  ropes  and  flings, 
with  which  the  goods  are  to  be  hoifled  aboard  or  afhore  :  and 
if  they  find  they  need  mending,  he  ought  to  mend  them  ;  for 
if  a  pipe,  hogfhead,  or  other  veflel,  (hould  happen,  by  de- 
fault of  fuch  cordage,  or  flings,  to  be  fpoiled  or  loft,  the  maf- 
ter and  mariners  ought  to  make  fatisfadlion  for  the  fame  to 
the  merchants.  So  alfo  if  the  ropes  or  flings  break,  the  maf- 
ter not  (hewing  them  before-hand  to  the  merchants,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  good  the  damage  :  but  if  the  merchants  fay 
the  cordage,  ropes,  or  flings,  are  good  and  fufficient,  and 
notwithftanding  it  happens  that  they  break,  in  cafe  that  they 
ought  to  divide  the  damage  between  them  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  merchant  to  whom  fuch  goods  belong,  and  the  faid  maf- 
ter with  his  mariners. 

OBSERVATION. 
By  the  12th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  7th  of 
king  Philip's,  The  mafter  when  he  lets  his  (hip  out  to 
freight,  is  bound  to  (hew  her  to  the  merchant  or  their  agents. 
The  confulate  requires  the  fame,  and  that  the  mafter  (hould 
let  the  merchants  vifit  not  only  the  ropes,  but  all  the  (hip 
above  decks  and  below,  that  they  may  fee  what  is  wanting, 
and  have  it  mended  ;  and  if  it  is  not  mended,  and  the  mer- 
chandize is  damnified,  the  mafter  (hall  make  good  the  lofi. 
The  49th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  enjoins  the  mariners 
to  give  the  mafter  notice  of  the  faults  and  defe&s  in  the  cord- 
age ;  otherwife  they  (hall  be  refponlible  for  all  accidents  that 
may  happen  :  and  if  after  fuch  notice  given,  the  mafter  does 
not  take  care  to  have  them  mended,  he  (hall  anfwer  the  da- 
mage out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The   Rhodian  laws,    fecundo  tomo   juris    Grasco-Romani, 
num.  xi.  wills  and  ordains,  That  the  merchant  who  loads  a 
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(hip,  (hall  inform  himfelf  exactly  of  every  thing,  diligenter 
interrogare  debertt  mercatores  qui  prius  in  ea  navi  navigave- 
runt.  The  law  fays,  he  (hould  enquire  of  thofe  that  have 
failed  in  her  before ;  but  that  is  of  little  ufe,  except  as  to  her 
failing,  for  (hips  grow  daily  more  and  more  out  of  repatr, 
and  (hould  be  always  viewed  by  the  perfon  that  is  going  to  be 
concerned  in  them,  without  trufting  to  the  information  of 
others. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

If  a  veflel  being  laden  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines,  or  other 
goods,  hoifts  fail  to  carry  them  to  fome  other  port,  and  the 
mafter  does  not  do  his  duty  as  he  ought,  nor  the  mariners 
handle  their  fails,  and  it  happens  that  ill  weather  overtakes 
them  at  fea,  fo  that  the  main-yard  (hakes  or  ftrikes  out  the 
head  of  one  of  the  pipes  or  hoglheads  of  wine,  this  veflel  be- 
ing fafely  arrived  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  if  the  merchant 
alledges,  that  by  reafon  of  the  main-yard  his  wine  was  loft, 
and  the  mafter  denies  it,  in  this  cafe  the  mafter  and  his  ma- 
riners ought  to  make  oath  (whether  it  be  four  or  fix  of  them, 
fuch  as  the  merchant  hath  no  exception  againft)  that  the  wine 
perifhed  not  by  the  main-yard,  nOr  through  any  default  of 
theirs,  as  the  merchants  charge  them,  they  ought  then  to  be 
acquitted  thereof  ;  but  if  they  refufe  to  make  oath  to  the  ef- 
fect aforefaid,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  make  fatisfadlion  for 
the  fame,  becaufe  they  ought  to  have  ordered  their  fails  aright 
before  they  departed  from  the  port,  where  they  took  in  theit 
lading. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  article  is  explained  by  the  23d  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy, 
which  ordains,  That  if  the  cargo  is  ill  (lowed  and  the  (hip.ill 
trimmed,  and  the  mariners  do  not  manage  their  fails  rightly, 
and  any  damage  happens  by  it  to  the  (hip  or  goods,  they  (hall 
be  refponfible  for  the  damages  as  far  as  they  have  wherewithal 
to  do  it.  There  were  formerly  in  feveral  ports  of  Guyenne 
certain  officers  called  arrameurs,  or  flowers,  who  were  maf- 
ter carpenters  by  profeffion,  and  were  paid  by  the  merchants, 
who  loaded  the  (hip.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  difpofe  right  and 
(tow  clofely  all  goods  in  calks,  bales,  boxes,  bundles,  or  other- 
wife  ;  to  ballance  both  fides,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces, 
and  manage  every  thing  to  the  bed  advantage. 
It  was  not  but  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  (hip's  crew  under- 
ftood  this  as  well  as  thefe  (lowers,  but  they  would  not  med- 
dle with  it,  nor  undertake  it,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  mer- 
chant's difpleafure,  or  being  accountable  for  any  ill  accident 
that  might  happen  by  that  means.  There  were  alfo  facquiers, 
who  were  very  ancient  officers,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  14th 
book  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  Unica  de  faccariis  portus  Ro- 
ma;, lib.  14.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  load  and  unload  veffels 
laden  with  fait,  corn,  or  fifh,  to  prevent  the  (hip's  crew  de- 
frauding the  merchant  by  falfe  tale,  or  cheating  him  of  his 
merchandize  otherwife. 

ARTICLE    XII. 

A  mafter  having  hired  his  mariners,  ought  to  keep  the  peace 
betwixt  them,  and  to  be  as  their  judgeat  fea  ;  fo  that  if  there 
be  any  any  of  them  that  give  another  the  lie,  whilft  they  have 
wine  and  bread  on  the  table,  he  ought  to  pay  four  deniers ; 
and  if  the  mafter  himfelf  gives  any  the  lie,  he  ought  to  pay 
eight  deniers ;  and  if  any  of  the  mariners  impudently  con- 
tradict the  mafter,  he  alfo  ought  to  pay  eight  deniers  ;  and 
if  the  mafter  ftrikes  any  of  the  mariners,  he  ought  to  bear 
with  the  ftroke,  be  it  with  the  fift  or  open  hand  ;  but  if  the 
mafter  ftrikes  him  more  than  one  blow,  the  mariner  may  de- 
fend himfelf:  and  if  the  faid  mariner  doth  firft  aflault  the 
mafter,  he  ought  to  pay  five  fols,  or  lofe  his  hand. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  law  reftrains  the  correction  of  the  mafler  to  one  blow 
with  his  fift,  which  the  mariner  ought  to  bear,  and  no  more. 
The  Confulate,  chap.  16.  explains  how  far  the  mariner  is 
bound  to  fuffer  the  matter's  affaulting  him,  in  thefe  terms  ; 
the  mariner  is  obliged  to  cbey  the  mafter,  though  he  (hould 
call  him  ill  names,  and  is  enraged  againft  him,  he  ought  to 
keep  out  of  his  fight,  or  hide  himfelf  in  the  prow  of  the 
(hip  ;  if  the  mafter  follows  him  he  ought  to  fly  to  fome  other 
place  from  him  ;  and  if  he  (fill  follows  him,  then  the  mari- 
ner may  (land  upon  his  defence,  demanding  witneiTes  how 
he  was  purfued  by  the  mailer,  for  the  mafter  ought  not  to 
paf>  into  the  prow  after  him. 

The  24th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  punifhes  the  giving 
the  lie.  The  fame  article  is  very  fevere  againft  the  mariner 
that  ftrikes  the  matter.  The  mariner  that  ftrikes,  or  lifts  up 
arms  againft  his  matter,  was  to  lofe  half  his  hand  in  a  very 
painful  way.  If  the  mariner  has  committed  a  crime  too  great 
for  the  matter's  authority  to  punifh,  then  the  matter  and  his 
officers  ought  to  feize  the  criminal,  put  him  in  irons,  and 
bring  him  to  juttice  at  his  return. 

ARTICLE     XIII. 
If  a  difference  happens  between  the  matter  of  a  (hip  and  one 
of  his  mariners,  the  mafter  ought  to  deny  him  his  mefs  thrice, 
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before  he  turn  him  out  of  the  fhip,  or  difcharge  him  thereof; 
but  if  the  faid  mariner  offer  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft  of  the 
mariners  to  make  the  m after  fa tisfaction,  and  the  mafter  be 
relolved  to  accept  of  no  fatisf<i£lion  from  him,  but  to  put 
him  out  of  the  fhip,  in  fuch  cafe  the  faid  mariner  may  follow 
the  faid  velfel  to  her  port  of  difcharge,  and  ought  to  have  as 
good  hire  or  wages,  as  if  he  had  come  in  the  fhip,  or  as  if 
he  had  made  fatisfaftion  for  his  fault  in  the  fight  and  prefence 
of  the  fhip's  company  ;  and  if  the  mafter  take  not  another 
mariner  into  the  fhip  in  his  ftead,  as  able  as  the  other,  and 
the  fhip  or  lading  happens  thereby  to  be  through  any  mif- 
fortune  damnified,  the  mafter  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  good 
the  lame  if  he  hath  wherewithal. 

OBSERVATION. 

To  deny  him  his  mefs  is  in  the  original,  Oftar  la  touaillc,  an 
old  Gafcon  phrafe,  which  fignifies  to  deny  him  the  table- 
cloths or  victuals  for  three  meals,  by  which  is  underftood  a 
day  and  a  half.  The  Wifbuy  law,  art.  25.  provides  for  the 
mafter's  making  fatisfaclion  for  the  damages  that  may  happen 
through  the  want  of  the  mariner  he  turns  off.  And  the 
Hanfeatiques,  art.  27,  require  the  mafter  not  to  give  the  fea- 
men  any  caufe  to  mutiny  ;  not  to  provoke  them,  call  them 
names,  wrong  them,  nor  keep  any  thing  from  them  that  is 
theirs,  but  to  ufe  them  well,  and  pay  them  honeftly  what  is 
their  due.  Some  French  laws  ordain,  That  no  mariner 
fhould  be  admitted  under  18  years,  nor  above  50.  The  choice 
of  the  crew  is  entirely  in  the  mafter ;  the  reafon  is,  that  he 
ought  to  be  himfelf  very  well  aflured  of  his  feamens  ability, 
and  not  to  take  it  upon  truft  by  report  of  others. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

If  a  veffel  being  moored  lying  at  anchor,  be  ftruck  or  grap- 
pled with  another  veffel  under  fail  that  is  not  very  well  fleer- 
ed, whereby  the  veffel  at  anchor  is  prejudiced,  as  alio  wines, 
or  other  merchandize  in  each  of  the  faid  fhips  damnified.  In 
this  cafe  the  whole  damage  fhall  be  in  common,  and  be  equally 
divided  and  apprized  half  by  half;  and  the  mafter  and  mari- 
ners of  the  velfel  that  ftruck  or  grappled  with  the  other,  fhall 
be  bound  to  fwear  on  the  holy  evangelifts,  that  they  did  it 
not  willingly  or  wilfully.  The  reafon  why  this  judgment  was 
firft  given,  being  that  an  old  decayed  veffel  might  not  pur- 
pofely  be  put  in  the  way  of  a  better,  which  will  the  rather 
be  prevented  when  they  know  that  the  damage  mull:  be 
divided. 

OBSERVAT  ION. 

This  law  agrees  exactly  with  the  26th,  50th,  67th,  and  70th, 
articles  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy.  The  dividing  the  lofs 
in  halves  is,  to  prevent  any  cheat  ;  for  an  old  veffel  that  is 
worth  little  or  nothing,  might  elfe  be  put  in  a  new  one's 
way  :  and  if  fhe  runs  againft  her,  more  damage  be  pretended 
than  the  old  fhip  might  fairly  be  valued  at. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

Suppofe  two  or  more  veflels  in  a  harbour  where  there  is  but 
little  water,  fo  that  the  anchor  of  one  of  the  veflels  lies  dry, 
the  mafter  of  the  other  veffel  ought  in  that  cafe,  to  fay  unto 
him  whofe  anchor  lies  dry,  Mafter,  take  up  your  anchor, 
for  it  is  too  nigh  us,  and  may  do  us  a  prejudice  :  if  neither  the 
faid  mafter  nor  his  mariners  will  take  up  the  faid  anchor  ac- 
cordingly, then  may  that  other  mafter  and  his  mariners  (who 
might  be  otherwife  thereby  damnified)  take  up  the  faid  an- 
chor and  let  it  down  at  a  further  diftance  from  them  ;  and  if 
the  others  oppofe  cr  withftand  the  taking  up  of  their  anchor, 
and  there  afterwards  happens  damage  thereby,  they  fhall  be 
bound  to  give  full  fatisfaclion  for  the  fame ;  but  if  they  put 
out  a  buoy  or  anchor-mark,  and  the  anchor  does  any  damage, 
the  mafter  and  mariners  to  whom  it  belongs  are  not  bound  to 
make  it  good  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  ;  for  all  mafters  and 
mariners  ought  to  fallen  fuch  buoys  or  anchor- mark,  and 
fuch  cables  to  their  anchors,  as  may  plainly  appear  and  be 
feen  at  full  fea. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  28th  and  51ft  articles  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy,  re- 
quire mafters  to  put  out  buoys,  to  warn  others  where  their 
anchors  lie,  on  pain  of  making  fatisfaclion  for  whatever  da- 
mage may  happen  for  want  of  them  :  for  anchors  hid  under 
water  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  at  ebb  and  low  water. 
If  any  mafter  fpics  them,  and  they  lie  near  him,  he  may  re- 
move them,  and  prevent  any  damage  coming  to  his  fhip. 
Harmenopolus  in  promptuario  titulo  de  rebus  nauticis,  licet 
in  difcrimen  addudtis,  qui  fe  aliter  explicare  non  poffunt, 
altrius  navis  anchoras  falutis  fuse  caufa  ptaecidere.  The 
buoys  that  are  made  ufe  of,  are  cither  empty  barrels,  or  pieces 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  light  wood,  with  bafkets 
that  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  (hew  where  the  an- 
chors lie. 


ARTICLE    XVI. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  with  her  lading  at  Bourdcaux  or  tlfe- 
where,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  fay  to  his  company,  when  fhe 
is  ready  to  load  again,  Gentlemen,  will  you  freight  your 
own  fhare  yourfelves,  or  be  allowed  for  it  in  proportion  with 
the  fhip's  general  freight :  the  mariners  are  bound  to  anfwer 
one  or  the  other.  If  they  take  as  the  freight  of  the  fhip  fhall 
happen,  they  fhall  have  proporrjonably  as  the  fhip  hath  ;  and, 
if  they  will  freight  by  themfelves,  they  ought  to  freight  foas 
the  fhip  be  not  impeded  or  hindered  thereby  :  and,  if  it  fo 
happen,  that  they  cannot  let  out  their  freight,  or  get  goods 
themfelves,  when  he  has  tendered  them  their  fhare  and  ftowage, 
the  mafter  is  blamelefs  ;  and  if  they  will  there  lade  a  ton  of 
water,  inftead  of  fo  much  wine,  they  may  :  and,  in  cafe  there 
fhould  happen  at  fea  an  ejection,  or  calling  of  goods  overboard, 
the  cafe  fhall  be  the  fame  for  a  ton  of  water  as  for  a  ton  of 
wine,  or  other  goods,  livre  by  livre.  If  they  let  out  their 
proportion  of  freight  to  merchants,  what  freedom  and  immu- 
nity the  faid  mariners  have,  the  faid  merchants  fhall  alfo 
have. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  article  has  fome  relation  to  the  8th,  which  treats  of 
mariners  wages,  and  their  freight  aboard.  The  30th  article 
of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  is  founded  upon  it.  By  the  feamens 
immunity  is  meant,  the  privilege  of  being  the  lafl  to  be 
thrown  overboard  in  a  ftorm,  and  having  a  ton  free  from  all 
average.  The  mariners  freight  fhould  be  firft  full,  for  the 
mailer  is  not  obliged  to  flay  for  them  when  his  cargo  is  all 
aboard. 

The  reafons  given  by  our  author,  why,  in  cafe  of  throwing 
overboard,  the  mariners  ton  of  water  fhall  come  in  equally 
in  the  average,  livre  a  livre,  for  a  ton  of  wine,  are,  a  ma- 
riner may  make  what  ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  ftowage,  becaufe 
he  takes  it  as  part  of  his  pay  :  befides,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
water  he  has  aboard  lightens  the  fhip  as  much  as  if  it  was 
wine;  and  the  mariner,  by  throwing  over  his  water,  which 
by  his  privilege  he  may  refufe  to  do,  not  only  helps  to  fave 
the  fhip  and  cargo,  but  to  fave  the  latter  the  more  entire: 
for,  if  any  thing  the  merchant  had  aboard  of  more  value  than 
wine,  flood  before  his  ton  of  water,  it  mull  have  gone  firft, 
and  his  throwing  his  water  ovei  board  being  fo  much  for  the 
common  intereft  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  he  is  allowed  to 
come  in  upon  an  average,  as  if  it  had  been  a  ton  of  wine. 
How  far  this  law  of  Oleron  prevails  in  our  maritime  courts 
now,  the  civilians  mull  determine  ;  but,  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  a  ton  of  water  would  never  be  rated  livre  a 
livre,  pound  by  pound,  with  a  ton  of  wine. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

The  mariners  of  Britany  ought  to  have  but  one  meal  a  day 
from  the  kitchen,  becaufe  they  have  beverage  going  and  com- 
ing ;  but  thofe  of  Normandy  are  to  have  two  meals  a  day, 
becaufe  they  have  only  water  at  the  fhip's  allowance  ;  and, 
when  the  fhip  arrives  in  a  wine  country,  there  the  mafter 
fhall  procure  them  wine  to  drink. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  cuftom  of  giving  every  man  a  certain  allowance  is  very 
ancient ;  and,  to  prevent  jealoufies,  complaints,  and  difor- 
ders,  that  allowance  is  fettled  at  fo  much  a  head,  and  exactly 
delivered  out  to  all  alike.  As  to  the  allowance  of  wine  and 
meals  by  this  article,  the  29th  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy 
agrees  with  it.  In  thofe  voyages  where  wine  is  to  be  had, 
the  mafter  is  bound  to  provide  it  for  the  mariners,  and  then 
they  fhall  have  but  one  meal  a  day  :  but,  when  they  drink 
water  only,  they  fhall  have  two  meals,  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  lid's  laws  ordain,  That  the  mafter  fhall  order  the 
mariners  to  have  three  certain  meals  a  day  ;  and,  if  they 
would  have  more  meat,  they  fhall  only  have  what  was  lafl 
at  their  meals,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  By  the 
5  2d  article  of  the  Hanfeatiques,  the  mafter  of  German  fhips 
bound  for  France  and  Spain  are  not  to  provide  victuals  for 
their  mariners  when  they  are  outward  bound  ;  but,  when 
they  are  homeward  bound,  if  the  fhip  is  let  out  to  freight 
and  loaden,  the  mafters  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  mari- 
ners ;  if  they  return  light  and  empty,  they  are  not  obliged. 
ThePortugueze,  in  their  Eaft-India  voyages,  maintain  both 
mariners  and  foldiers  outward-bound,  and  allow  each  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bifcuit,  three  pints  of  wine,  and  three  pints  of 
water  a  day,  and  31  pounds  of  fait  fifh  a  month,  fome  dry 
fifh,  garlick  and  onions  :  but,  in  their  homeward-bound 
voyages,  they  have  only  bifcuits  and  water  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  after  that,  they  live  every  man  on  his 
own  provifion. 

Facilis  defcenfus  ad  Indos : 
Sed  rcvocare  gradum,  veteremque  evadere  ad  orbem, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft. 
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In  cafes  of  ncceflity,  when  provifions  fall  fhort,  thofe  that 
have  victuals  aboard  ought  to  communicate  to  thofe  that  have 
not,  by  the  Rhodian  law. 

ARTICLE     XVIII. 

When  a  veffel  is  unladen,  and  the  mariners  demand  their 
freight,  fome  of  them  having  neither  bed,  cheft,  nor  trunk 
aboard,  the  mafter  may  lawfully  retain  part  of  their  wages, 
'till  they  have  brought  back  the  fhip  to  the  port  from  whence 
fhe  came,  unlefs  they  give  good  fecurity  to  ferve  out  the 
whole  voyage. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  31ft  article  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy  agrees  exactly 
with  this.  The  feamens  wages  are  not  regularly  due,  'till 
after  their  work  is  intirely  done,  or  the  time  they  hired  them- 
felves  for  expired,  except  there  are  any  private  agreements 
to  the  contrary.  The  28th  article  of  the  Hanfeatiques  or- 
dains, that  their  wages  fhould  be  paid  at  three  feveral  pay- 
ments ;  one  third  when  they  fet  fail  upon  a  voyage,  one  third 
when  they  arrive  at  their  port  of  difcharge,  and  the  other 
third  when  the  fhip  is  returned  home. 

ARTICLE     XIX. 

If  the  mafter  hires  the  mariners  in  the  town  to  which  the  vef- 
fel  belongs,  either  for  fo  much  a  day,  week,  or  month,  or 
for  fuch  fhare  of  the  freight,  and  it  happens  that  the  fhip  can- 
not procure  freight  in  thofe  parts  where  fhe  is  arrived,  but 
muft  fail  further  to  obtain  it :  in  fuch  cafe,  thofe  that  were 
hired  for  a  fhare  of  the  freight  ought  to'  follow  the  mafter, 
and  fuch  as  are  at  wages  ought  to  have  their  wages  advanced 
courfe  by  courfe,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  in  what  it  was  longer  than  they  agreed  for,  becaufe 
he  hired  them  to  one  certain  place  ;  and,  if  they  go  not  fo 
far  as  that  place  for  which  the  contract  was  made,  yet  they 
ought  to  have  the  whole  promifed  hire,  as  if  they  had  gone 
thither  ;  but  they  ought  likewife  to  bring  back  the  vefiel  to 
the  place  from  whence  fhe  at  firft  departed. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  article  is  explained  by  the  8th  and  1 6th,  and  what  is 
faid  upon  them.  The  32d  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  12th 
and  13th  of  Charles  V,  and  the  24th  of  the  Hanfeatiques, 
are  to  the  fame  purpofe.  By  the  9th  article  of  Philip  lid's 
laws,  if  the  voyage  is  broken  off  by  wars,  pirates,  or  the 
Command  of  the  fovereign,  the  feamen  ought  to  have  a  quar- 
ter part  of  the  wages  they  agreed  to  have  if  they  had  corn- 
pleated  it.  In  the  year  1626,  about  October,  all  theEnglifh 
fhips  that  were  then  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux  were  flopped, 
by  order  of  Monfieur  de  Luxemburgh,  governor  of  Bla\e. 
Several  of  thefe  fhips  were  laden  with  wine,  and  fome  with 
other  merchandize.  They  were  forced  to  return  to  Bour- 
deaux and  unload  ;  after  which  the  matters  demanded  the 
whole  freight  of  the  merchants  who  had  freighted  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  Colonus  §.  novem  conduxit.  D.  locati, 
inafmuch  as  it  was  not  their  faults  that  they  did  not  make 
their  voyage,  and  carry  the  goods  to  their  intended  port : 
the  freight  was  then  15  or  16  livres  a  ton  :  the  admiralty- 
court  adjudged  them  a  quarter  part  of  it:  they  appealed  to 
the  fovereign  court,  who,  after  two  hearings,  fet  afide  their 
appeal. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

When  a  veffel  arrives  at  Bourdeaux,  or  any  other  place,  two 
of  the  mariners  at  a  time  may  go  a-fhore,  and  take  with  them 
one  meal  of  fuch  victuals  as  are  in  the  fhip  therein  cut  and 
provided,  as  alfo  bread  proportionably,  as  much  as  they  eat 
at  once,  but  no  drink  :  and  they  ought  very  fpeedily,  and 
in  feafon,  to  return  to.  their  veffel,  that  thereby  the  mafter 
may  not  lofe  his  tide  ;  for  if  fo,  and  damage  comes  thereby, 
they  are  bound  to  make  fatisfaction  ;  or,  if  any  of  their  com- 
pany be  hurt  for  want  of  their  help,  they  are  to  be  at  fuch 
charge  for  his  recovery  as  one  of  his  fellow  mariners,  or  the 
mafter,  with  thofe  of  his  table,  fhall  judge  convenient. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  reafon  of  this  law  ceafes  now  for  Bourdeaux,  for  which 
place  it  was  originally  intended  :  for  the  river  is  fo  full  of 
eating  houfes  and  taverns  on  both  fides,  that  it  is  not  likely 
failors  will  carry  any  of  their  fait  provifions  on  fhore,  when 
they  can  get  frefh. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

If  a  mafter  freight  his  fhip  to  a  merchant,  an;!  fet  him  a  cer- 
tain time  within  which  he  fhall  lade  his  veffel,  that  fhe  may 
be  ready  to  depart  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  lade  it  not 
within  the  time,  but  keep  the  mafter  and  mariners  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  daj.s,  or  a  fortnight,  or  more,  beyond  the  time 


agreed  on,  whereby  the  mafter  lofes  the  opportunity  of  a  fair 
wind  to  depart  :  the  faid  merchant,  in  this  cafe,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  make  the  mafter  fatisfaction  for  fuch  delay,  the 
fourth  part  whereof  is  to  go  among  the  mariners,  and  the 
other  three-fourths  to  the  mafter,  becaufe  he  finds  them  their 
prcvifion. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  34th  article  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  39th 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  are  intirely  agreeable  to  this  law. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Hanfeatiques,  and  Philip  lid's,  the  merchant 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  freight,  if  he  does  not  load  the  fhip 
in  15  days  after  the  time  agreed  upon  3  and,  by  the  Theo- 
dofian  Code  de  Naviculariis,  when  a  vefTel  arrives  in  a  port 
loaden,  the  merchant  to  whom  the  cargo  belongs  muft  unload 
in  10  days  ;  but  in  our  times,  on  account  of  holy-days  and 
Sundays,  the  common  time  for  unloading  a  fhip  is  15  days  ; 
but  that  fhould  not  hinder  the  paying  the  freight,  which  ought 
to  be  cleared  in  eight  days,  whether  the  fhip  be  difcharged 
or  not.  The  mafter  for  his  pay  cannot  detain  the  merchan- 
dize aboard;  but,  when  they  are  in  the  boat  or  lighter,  he 
may  ftop  them  'till  he  is  fatisficd. 

ARTICLE    XXII. 

When  a  merchant  freights  a  vefTel  at  his  own  charge,  and 
fets  her  to  fea,  and  the  faid  vefiel  enters  into  an  harbour, 
where  fhe  is  wind-bound,  fo  that  fhe  ftays  'till  her  monies  be 
all  fpent,  the  mafter,  in  that  cafe,  ought  fpeedily  to  write 
home  to  his  own  country  for  money,  but  ought  not  to  lofe 
his  voyage  on  that  account  ;  for,  if  fo,  he  fhall  be  obliged 
to  make  good  to  the  merchant  all  damages  that  fhall  enfue. 
But  the  mafter  may  take  part  of  the  wines,  or  other  merchants 
goods,  and  difpofe  thereof  for  his  prefent  neceflities :  and, 
when  the  faid  vefiel  fhall  be  a;rived  at  her  port  of  difcharge, 
the  faid  wines  that  the  mafter  hath  fo  difpofed  of,  ought  to 
be  valued  and  appraifed  at  the  fame  rate  as  the  other  wines 
fhall  be  commonly  fold  for,  and  accordingly  be  accounted  for 
to  the  merchant :  and  the  mafter  ought  to  have  the  freight 
of  fuch  wines  as  he  hath  fo  taken  and  difpofed  of  for  the  ufe 
and  reafon  aforefaid. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  35th  and  69th  articles  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  are  to  the 
fame  purport  as  this  ;  but,  by  the  68th  article  of  thofe  laws, 
if  the  fhip  happens  afterwards  to  be  caft  away,  the  mafter 
fhall  pay  the  merchant  for  the  wines,  or  other  goods  he  fold 
in  a  cafe  of  ncceflity,  without  pretending  to  deduct  any  thing 
for  the  freight.  The  Hanfeatiques  forbid  any  mafter  to  bor- 
row any  money  on  any  other  fecurity  but  the  fhip's  bottom, 
that,  if  fhe  fhould  be  loft,  the  debt  might  be  paid ;  nor  do 
they  allow  him,  when  he  is  at  home,  to  borrow  any  thing 
on  her  bottom,  orotherwife,  without  acquainting  the  owners 
with  it.  By  the  45th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  fhip 
is  bound  to  the  merchant  whofe  goods  the  mafter  has  fold  in 
this  mariner,  to  make  him  fatisfaction,  though  fhe  fhould  be 
herfelf  fold,  and  have  other  owners. 


ARTICLE    XXIII. 

If  a  pilot  undertakes  the  conduct  of  a  vefiel,  to  bring  her  to 
St  Malo,  or  any  other  port,  and  fail  of  his  duty  therein,  fo 
as  the  vefTel  mifcarry  by  reafon  of  his  ignorance  in  what  he 
undertook,  and  the  merchants  fuftain  damage  thereby,  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  full  fatisfaction  for  the  fame,  if  he 
hath  wherewithal  ;  and,  if  not,  lofe  his  head. 

ARTICLE     XXIV. 

And  if  the  mafter,  or  any  of  his  mariners,  or  any  one  of  the 
merchants,  cut  off  his  head,  they  fhall  not  be  bound  to  an- 
fwer  for  it ;  but,  before  they  do  it,  they  muft  be  fure  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  make  fatisfaction. 

Observations  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

The  oiiginal  calls  thefe  pilots  lockmen  ;  for,  when  thofe 
laws  were  written,  there  were  officers  aboard  all  fhips,  called 
pilots,  who  went  the  whole  voyage,  whereas  the  lockmen 
were  like  our  pilots,  mariners  hired  at  every  river,  to  guide 
the  fhip  ;  for,  dwelling  on  the  place,  the  lockman  was  fup- 
pofed  to  know  the  fhore  better  than  the  fhip's  pilot,  who  per- 
haps was  never  there  before  ;  for  which  reafon  he  commonly 
required  the  mafter  to  have  a  lockman,  to  avoid  rocks,  fhelves, 
fhoals,  and  fands,  which  he  muft  be  well  acquainted  with  by 
long  ufing  the  river.  That  of  Roan  is  very  dangerous  on  this 
account,  and  there  are  fworn  pilots  every  two  leagues,  to 
guide  fhips  up  the  Seine  :  they  are  very  neceffary  all  over 
Britany.  The  44th  and  59th  articles  of  the  ordinances  of 
Wifbuy  oblige  the  mafter  to  take  a  new  pilot,  if  his  own  and 
the  fhip's  crew  demand  one  of  him.  The  mafter  finds  him 
maintenance,  and  the  merchant  pays  him,  by  the  60th  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy.     The   lofs  of  the  pilot's 
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head,  if  through  his  ignorance  or  negligence  the  fhip  is  loft, 
is  taken  from  the  Confulate,  chap.  250,  and  anfwers  to  that 
known  maxim  in  the  law,  Qui  non  habet  in  are,  luet  in 
corpore. 

ARTICLE     XXV. 

If  a  fhip,  or  other  veffel,  arriving  at  any  place,  and  making 
in  towards  a  port  or  harbour,  fet  out  her  flag,  or  give  any 
other  fign  to  have  a  pilot  come  aboard,  or  a  boat  to  tow  her 
into  harbour,  the  wind  or  tide  being  contrary,  and  contract 
be  made  for  piloting  the  faid  veffel  into  the  faid  harbour  ac- 
cordingly, but,  becaufe  of  an  unreafonable  and  accurfed 
cuftom  in  fome  places,  that  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
fhips  that  are  loft  fhall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  place  where 
fuch  fad  cafualties  happen,  as  alfo  the  like  proportion  to  the 
falvers  and  only  the  remainder  to  the  matter,  merchant,  and 
mariners :  the  perfons  contracting  for  the  pilotage  of  the  faid 
veffel,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  lords,  and 
to  gain  to  themfelves  a  part  of  the  fhip  and  lading,  do,  like 
faithlefs  and  treacherous  villains,  fometimes  even  willingly, 
and  out  of  defign  to  ruin  fhips  and  goods,  guide  and  bring 
her  upon  the  rocks,  and  then  feigning  to  aid,  help,  and  affift 
the  now-diftreffed  mariners,  are  the  firft  in  difmembering  and 
pulling  the  fhip  to  pieces,  purloining  and  carrying  away  the 
lading  thereof,  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  good  confcience  : 
and  afterwards,  that  they  may  be  the  more  welcome  to  their 
lord,  do  with  all  fpeed  poft  to  his  houfe  with  the  fad  narrative 
of  this  unhappy  difafter;  whereupon  the  faid  lord,  with  his 
retinue,  appearing  at  the  place,  takes  his  (hare ;  the  falvers 
theirs  ;  and  what  remains  the  merchants  and  mariners  may 
have.  But  feeing  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,ouredi£t 
and  determination  is,  that,  notwithftanding  any  law  or  cu- 
ftom to  the  contrary,  it  is  faid  and  ordained,  The  faid  lord 
of  that  place,  falvers,  and  all  others  that  take  away  any  of 
the  faid  goods,  fhall  be  accurfed  and  excommunicated,  and 
punifhed  as  robbers  and  thieves,  as  formerly  hath  been  de- 
clared :  but  all  falfe  and  treacherous  pilots  fhall  be  condemned 
to  fuffer  a  moft  rigorous  and  unmerciful  death,  and  high  gib- 
bets fhall  he  erefled  for  them  in  the  fame  place,  or  as  nigh 
as  conveniently  may  be,  where  they  fo  guided"  and  brought 
any  fhip  or  veffel  to  ruin  as  aforefaid,  and  thereon  thefe  ac- 
curfed pilots  are  with  ignominy  and  much  fhame  to  end  their 
days  :  which  faid  gibbets  are  to  abide  and  remain  to  fucceed- 
ing  ages  on  that  place,  as  a  vifible  caution  to  other  fhips  that 
fhall  afterwards  fail  thereby. 

ARTICLE    XXVI. 

If  the  lord  of  any  place  befo  barbarous  as  not  only  to  permit 
fuch  inhuman  people,  but  alfo  to  maintain  and  affift  them  in 
fuch  villanies,  that  he  may  have  a  fhare  in  fuch  wrecks,  the 
faid  lord  fhall  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  confifcated  and 
fold,  in  order  to  make  reftitution  to  fuch  as  of  right  it  apper- 
tained, and  himfelf  to  be  faftened  to  a  poft,  or  ftake,  in  the 
midft  of  his  own  manfion  houfe,  which  being  fired  at  the 
four  corners,  all  fhall  be  burned  together,  the  walls  thereof 
fhall  be  demolifhed,  the  ftones  pulled  down,  and  the  place 
converted  into  a  market-place  for  the  fale  only  of  hogs  and 
fwine  to  all  pofterity. 

Observations  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

Thefe  two  laws  were  made  upon  account  of  that  inhuman 
droit  de  bris  fur  les  naufrages,  the  right  of  lords  of  coafts  to 
fhipwrecks ;  by  which  thofe  miferable  wretches  who  were 
caft  away,  their  very  perfons,  and  the  goods  that  were  faved, 
were  confifcated  for  the  prince  who  was  lord  of  the  coaft. 
In  the  barbarous  times  men  ufed  to  put  this  law  in  practice, 
efpecially  the  Gauls,  who  took  all  ftrangers  for  their  enemies, 
and  not  only  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  but  of  their  lives, 
facrificing  them  to  their  falfe  gods.  From  which  bloody 
cuftom  Hercules  brought  them  off,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  v.  Hift.  cap.  2.  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  iii.  dc 
fituorbis,  cap.  2.  The  Romans,  though  they  were  covetous 
to  excefs,  and  greedy  after  other  mens  goods,  never  approved 
of  this  cruelty,  but  condemned  and  abrogated  the  ufe  of  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power,  toto  titulo  de  incendio,  ruina  & 
naufragio.  Et  de  naufragiis,  libro  undecimo.  Codicis,  leg.  1. 
&  leg.  9.  But  the  empire  degenerating  in  it's  decadency, 
when  fo  many  barbarous  nations  poured  in  upon  it  out  of 
Scythia  and  Scandinavia,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  this  wicked 
droit  de  bris  fur  les  naufrages  was  renewed,  particularly  on  the 
coafts  of  Gaul,  called  Littus  Saxonicum,  on  account  of  the 
frequent*  invafions  of  the  Saxons  there.  Sidonius  Appollinaris, 
lib.  viii.  epift.  6.  &  carmine  feptimo.  Afterwards  the  Nor- 
mans being  by  chance  thrown  upon  that  coaft,  were  imme- 
diately difpatched  by  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in  courfe  of  time, 
this  pretended  right  infinuated  itfelf,  and  prevailed  not  only 
againft  enemies  and  invaders,  but  againft  any  perfons  that 
were  fhipwrecked.  Quicquid  evadebat  ex  naufragiis  totum 
fibi  fifcus  lege  patriae  vindicabat,  paffbfque  naufragium  mife- 
rabilius  violentia  principis  fpoliabat  quam  procella,  as  fays 
Hildebertus  Turonenfis  aichiepifc.  epift.  32  &  65. 


At  laft  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Armoreck,  Bretagne,  and 
Gaul,  were  obliged  by  civility,  and  the  requtft  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  of  Bourdeaux  and  Rochelle,  to  change  this 
barbarous  cuftom  of  flavery  and  confiscation  into  a  tax  for  all 
fuch  as  procured  licences  from  them  ;  of  which  licences  there 
were  three  forts,  bref  de  fauvette,  bref  de  conduite,  and  bref 
deviclualle:  the  two  firft  were  to  favethem,  incafeoffhipwreck, 
from  the  old  forfeitures  to  the  lord,  and  exempt  them  front 
the  cruel  droit  de  bris.  The  third  was  for  liberty  to  buy  pro- 
viftons  in  Bretagne.  The  dukes  of  Bretagne  eftabliftied  an 
office  and  officers  for  giving  out  thefe  licences,  as  at  Rochelle 
and  other  places.  The  droit  de  bris  was  alfo  pracfifed  in 
Guienne,  Sainclonge,  Artois,  and  Poidtou,  but  much  more 
civilly  and  humanely  than  it  was  ufed  in  Bretagne ;  for  the 
lords  of  the  coafts  took  only  a  third  or  a  quarter  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  feveral  cuftoms;  the  falvers  as  much,  and  the  reft 
was  reftored  to  the  poor  wretches  that  were  fhipwrecked,  and 
their  perfons  were  free. 

This  barbarity  is  abolifhed  in  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  France,  unlefs  it  be  praclifed  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
ftate,  infidels,  or  pirates  :  but  the  Spaniards  obferve  this  cu- 
ftom beyond  the  Line  againft  all  but  natural  Spaniards.  This 
droit  de  bris,  which  was  not,  however,  fo  cruelly  executed  in 
Guienne  as  in  Bretagne,  was  folemnly  abrogated  by  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne  :  his 
edict  to  this  purpofe  is  regiftered  ani  preferved  among  the 
rolls  at  Bourdeaux. 

As  to  that  part  of  thefe  laws  requiring  traiterous  pilots  ro  be 
hanged  on  the  fhore,  in  fome  eminent  place,  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  all  ^nariners,  Andronicus,  emperor  of  Greece,  who 
reigned  about  the  year  1150,  ordered  the  fame,  or  the  like 
punifhment,  for  fuch  as  made  fpoil  of  wrecks,  as  Nicetas  re- 
ports, in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Annals.  The  lord  Verulam, 
inhisHiftory  of  Henry  VII.  writes,  that  it  was  heretofore 
the  cuftom  in  England  to  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  pirates 
on  gibbets  near  the  water-fide,  for  a  warning  to  feafaring 
men. 

The  hanging  fuch  as  arc  condemned  for  crimes  committed 
at  fea  by  the  water-fide,  and  fome  of  the  moft  criminal  in 
chains,  has  been  pra&ifed  fince  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  ma- 
licious fifhermen  who  in  the  night  make  fires  in  dangerous 
places,  to  attract  mariners  thither,  to  the  lofs  of  their  fhips, 
by  making  them  believe  they  are  near  ports  and  inhabited 
places,  deferve  the  fame  punifhment. 

The  word  in  the  French  which  is  rendered  caution  in  Eng- 
lifh,  is  belife,  properly  a  beacon  ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  ufed 
metaphorically:  for  a  gibbet  would  be  an  odd  fort  of  beacon 
in  our  language.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  belifes,  or 
beacons  at  fea,  fet  up  to  direel  mariners  to  the  right  courfe 
they  ought  to  take  to  avoid  danger.  Thefe  are  very  necef- 
fary  in  thofe  parts  where  there  are  barf,  that  is  entrances, 
where  there  muft  be  high  tides  to  carry  fhips  over  them. 
Sometimes  buoys  are  made  ufe  of  for  belifes,  and  fometimes- 
trees,  light-houfes,  and  other  things. 

The  burning  the  criminals  houfes  mentioned  in  thefe  two  ar- 
ticles, and  all  that  is  in  it,  fhews  what  an  opinion  the  legi- 
flature  had  of  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime.  Coiners  were  in 
France  burned  in  old  times,  and  their  falfe  money  with  them  ; 
their  buildings  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  woods 
felled  and  rooted  up,  and  the  places  that  belonged  to  them 
condemned  and  ftrewed  with  fait,  as  was  the  town  of  Poi&iers 
in  the  reign  of  king  Dagobert. 

ARTICLE    XXVII. 

A  veflel  being  arrived  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  and  hailed  up 
there  into  dry  ground,  fo  as  the  mariners,  deeming  her  to  be  in 
good  fafety,  do  take  down  her  fails,  and  fo  fit  the  vefTels  aloof 
and  aft,  the  mafter  then  ought  to  confider  an  increafe  of  their 
wages,  kenning  by  kenning;  and  if  in  hoifting  up  of  wines, 
it  happens  that  they  leave  open  any  of  the  pipes,  or  other 
vefiels,  or  that  they  faften  not  the  ropes  well  at  the  ends  of 
the  veffel,  by  reafon  whereof  it  flips  and  falls,  and  fo  is  loft, 
and  falling  on  another  both  are  loft,  in  thefe  cafes  the  mafter 
and  mariners  fhall  be  bound  to  make  them  good  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  merchants  muft  pay  the  freight  of  the  faid 
damnified  or  loft  wines,  becaufe  they  are  to  receive  for  them 
from  the  mafter  and  mariners,  according  to  the  value  that 
the  reft  of  the  wines  are  fold  for  ;  and  the  owners  of  the  fhip 
ought  not  to  fuffer  hereby,  becaufe  the  damage  happened  by 
default  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  in  not  making  faft  the 
veffels  or  pipes  of  wine. 

OBSERVATION. 

Kenning  by  kenning,  veu  par  veu,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  by  ma- 
riners, as  is  alfo  courfe  by  courfe,  in  the  19th  article  of  thefe 
laws.  Thefe  phrafes  are  very  ancient,  and  kenning  was  par- 
ticularly ufed  when  navigation  was  performed  by  views,  and 
by  obfervation  on  the  land  from  one  profpedt  to  another,  Plin. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  which  was  before  the  invention  or  knowlege 
of  the  ufe  of  the  compafs.  It  lignifies  what  the  logicians,  or. 
metaphyficians,  called  agreement,  the  arithmeticians  and 
geometricians  proportion,   and  others  exprefs  otherwife. 
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ARTICLE    XXVIII. 

If  two  veflels  go  on  a  fifhing  defign  in  partnerfhip,  as  for 
mackrel,  herrings,  or  the  like,  and  do  fet  their  nets,  or  lay 
their  lines,  at  Olonne,  St  Gilles,  Survie,  or  elfewhere,  the 
one  of  the  veflels  ought  to  employ  as  many  fifhing-engines  as 
the  other,  and  fo  (hall  go  in  equal  (hares  as  to  the  gain,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  between  them  made.  And  if  it 
happens  that  one  of  the'faid  veflels,  with  her  fifhing  inftru- 
ments,  engines,  and  crew,  perifh,  and  the  other  efcaping, 
arrives  in  fafety :  if  the  furviving  friends  of  thofe  that  perifhed, 
require  of  the  other  to  have  their  part  of  the  gain,  as  alfo  of 
their  fifh,  fiftiing-inftruments,  and  boat,  they  are  to  have, 
upon  the  oaths  of  thofe  that  efcape,  their  part  of  the  fifh 
and  fifhing  inftruments  ;  but  they  ftiall  not  have  any  part  or 
fhare  in  the  veflel  itfelf. 

ARTICLE    XXIX. 

If  any  (hip,  or  other  veflel  failing  to  and  fro,  and  coafting  the 
feas,  as  well  in  the  way  of  merchandizing  as  upon  the  fifhing 
account,  happen  by  fome  misfortune,  through  the  violence 
of  the  weather,  to  (hike  herfelf  againft  the  rocks,  whereby 
(he  becomes  fo  bruifed  and  broken  that  there  (he  perifhes, 
upon  what  coafts,  country,  or  dominion  foever,  and  the  ma- 
iler, mariners,  merchant,  or  merchants,  or  any  one  of  thefe 
efcape,  and  come  fafe  to  land  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  lord  of  that 
place  or  country  where  fuch  misfortune  (hall  happen,  ought 
not  to  let,  binder,  or  oppofe  fuch  as  have  fo  efcaped,  or  fuch 
to  whom  the  faid  (hip  or  veflel,  and  her  lading  belong,  in 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  as  much 
thereof  as  may  poflibly  be  faved;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lord  of  that  place  or  country,  by  his  own  intereft,  and  by  thofe 
under  his  power  and  jurifdiction,  ought  to  be  aiding  and 
aflifting  to  the  faid  diftrefled  merchants  or  mariners,  in  faving 
their  (hipwrecked  goods,  and  that  without  the  leaft  embezzle- 
ment, or  taking  anv  part  thereof  from  the  right  owners. 
But,  however,  there  may  be  a  renunciation,  or  confideration, 
for  falvage  to  fuch  as  take  pains  therein,  according  to  right 
reafon,  a  good  confcience,  and  as  juflice  (hall  appoint ;  not- 
witbftanding  what  promiies  may  in  that  cafe  have  been  made 
to  the  falvers,  by  fuch  diftrefled  merchants  and  mariners,  as 
is  declared  in  the  4th  article  of  thefe  laws :  and,  in  cafe  any 
(hall  act  contrary  hereunto,  or  take  any  part  of  the  faid  goods 
from  the  faid  poor,  diftrefled,  ruined,  undone,  fhipwrecked 
perfons,  againft  their  wills,  and  without  their  confent,  they 
(hall  be  declared  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  church,  and 
ought  to  receive  the  punifhment  of  thieves,  except  fpeedy  refti- 
tution  be  made  by  them:  nor  is  there  any  cuftom  or  ftatute 
whnfoever  that  can  protect  them  againft  the  aforefaid  penal- 
ties, as  is  faid  in  the  26th  article  of  thefe  laws. 

Observation  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

The  civil  law  almoft  every  where  allows  all  fhipwrecked  per- 
fons a  right  to  gather  up  their  fhipwrecked  goods.  The  Co- 
dex and  the  Rhodian  laws  are  particular  in  this  matter,  fo  is 
king  Henry  Illd's  charter  beforementioned. 

ARTICLE    XXX. 

If  a  (hip,  or  other  veflel  entering  into  harbour,  happens  by 
misfortune  to  be  broken  and  perifh,  and  the  mafter,  mari- 
ners, and  merchants  which  were  on  board  her,  be  all  drowned, 
and  if  the  goods  thereof  be  driven  afhore,  or  remain  floating 
on  the  fea,  without  being  fought  after  by  thofe  to  whom  they 
belong,  they  being  ignorant  of  this  fad  difafter,  and  knowing 
nothing  thereof:  in  this  mod  lamentable  cafe,  the  lord  of 
that  place  or  country  ought  to  fend  perfons  to  fave  the  faid 
goods,  which  he  ought  to  fecure  and  to  put  into  fafecuftody, 
and  give  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  perfons  who  were 
drowned  notice  of  it,  and  to  fatisfy  for  the  falvage  thereof, 
not  out  of  his  own  purfe,  but  of  the  goods  faved,  according 
to  the  hazards  run,  and  the  pains  taken  therein  ;  and  what 
remains  muft  be  kept  in  fafe  cuftody  for  one  year  or  more; 
and  if,  in  that  time,  they  to  whom  the  faid  goods  appertain 
do  not  appear  and  claim  the  fame,  and  the  faid  year  be  fullv 
expired,  he  may  publickly  fell  and  difpofe  thereof,  to  fuch  as 
will  give  moft,  and  with  the  monies  proceeding  from  the  fale 
thereof  he  ought  to  give  among  the  poor,  and  for  portions  to 
poor  maids,  and  other  charitable  ufes,  according  to  reafon 
and  good  confcience.  But  if  he  aflumes  the  faid  goods,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  unto  himfelf,  he  (hall  incur  the  curfe  and 
malediction  of  our  mother  the  holy  church,  with  the  afore- 
faid pains  and  penalties,  without  ever  obtaining  remiflion,  un- 
lefs  he  make  fatisfadtion. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  keeping  fuch  goods  a  year  is  in  the  civil  law,  1,  2  Cod. 
Naufragiis:  but  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1584, 
pretended  to  reduce  the  time  to  two  months,  which  time  was 
to  commence  from  the  day  of  proclaiming  fuch  goods  in  pub- 
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lie  market,  and  fixing  a  placart  of  it  on  the  doors  of  the 
parifh-church.  The  confulate  provides  for  the  falvers  more 
largely,  allowing  them  half  of  the  goods  faved,  and  the  lord 
and  the  poor  the  other  half,  cap.  252.  By  fome  laws  in 
France,  as  long  as  the  goods  are  in  being  and  unalienated, 
the  merchant  to  whom  they  belong  has  a  claim  to  them,  pay- 
ing the  charge  of  falvage :  but  if,  after  a  lawful  time,  they 
are  fold,  and  become  another's  property,  he  has  no  claim  to 
them.  The  cafuifts  are  of  opinion,  That,  if  he  who  finds 
them  is  rich,  he  ought  to  give  all  to  pious  ufes ;  if  poor,  to 
keep  all  himfelf,  Hoftienfis  in  fumma  de  poenitentia;  and  the 
36th  article  of  the  laws  of  Oleron  agrees  with  the  judgment 
of  the  cafuifts. 

ARTICLE.    XXXI. 

If  a  (hip,  or  other  veflel,  happens  to  be  loft  by  (hiking  on 
fome  (hoar,  and  the  mariners,  thinking  to  fave  their  lives, 
reach  the  (hoar,  in  hope  of  help,  and  inftead  thereof  it  hap- 
pens, as  it  often  does,  that  in  many  places  they  meet  with  peo- 
ple more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman  than  mad  dogs,  who, 
to  gain  their  monies,  apparel,  and  other  goods,  do  fometimes 
murder  and  deftroy  thefe  poor  diftrefled  feamen  ;  in  this  cafe, 
the  lord  of  that  country  ought  to  execute  juflice  on  fuch 
wretches,  to  punifh  them  as  well  corporally  as  pecuniarily, 
to  plunge  them  in  the  fea  'till  they  be  half  dead,  and  then  to 
have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftoned  to  death. 

OBSERVATION. 

To  plunge  them  in  the  fea,  plonger  en  la  mer,  is  what  the 
French  now  call  bailler  la  cale,  and  we  keel-hauling. 
The  Goths  heretofore  ufed  to  pra&ife  it  as  a  fport  or  exercife, 
Olaus  Magnus  Hiftorije  Septentrionalis,  lib.  5.  and  lib.  10. 
cap.  16.  And  one  may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  northern  nations,  when  that  was  a  divertion  to  them, 
which  was  a  punifhment  toothers;  as  it  was  of  old  among 
the  Celtes  and  Franks,  and  is  now  among  the  modern  navi- 
gators. 

Lazy  and  fcandalous  perfons  had  fome  fuch  fort  of  punifh- 
ment, by  the  cuftoms  or  laws  of  the  old  Germans,  Tacitus  de 
Morbus  Germanorum,  num.  5.  Turnus  Herdonius  was 
punifhed  thus  to  death,  for  abufing  and  railing  at  the  king. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  T.  Livius,  Jib.  primo  decadis  primae. 
Bawds  and  whores  are  ferved  fo  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  fcolds 
fomething  like  it  in  England,  when  they  are  put  into  the 
ducking-ftool. 

ARTICLE    XXXII. 

If  by  reafon  of  tempeftuous  weather,  it  be  thought  expedient, 
for  the  lighting  of  any  (hip  or  veflel  at  fea,  or  riding  at  an- 
chor in  any  road,  to  caft  part  of  the  lading  overboard,  and  it 
be  done  accordingly  for  the  common  fafety,  though  the  faid 
goods  fo  ejecled  and  caft  overboard,  do  become  his  that  can 
firft  poflefs  himfelf  thereof,  and  carry  them  away:  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  is  here  to  be  further  undcrftood,  that  this  holds  true 
only  in  fuch  cafes,  as  when  the  mafter,  merchants,  and  mari- 
ners have  fo  ejecled  or  caft  out  the  faid  goods,  as  that  they 
give  over  all  hope  or  defire  of  ever  recovering  them  a<*ain, 
and  to  leave  them  as  things  utterly  loft,  and  given  over  by 
them,  without  ever  making  any  enquiry  or  purfuit  after  them  : 
in  which  cafe  only,  the  firft  occupant  becomes  the  lawful 
proprietor  thereof. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  property  of  things  thrown  overboard  remains  in  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  finder  has  no  right  to  them,  unlefs  they  were 
thrown  out  with  an  intention  to  leave  them  there  and  look 
no  more  after  them,  c.  2.  in  fine,  1.  qui  lavand.x  D.  Lege 
Rhodia,  1.  quod  ex  naufragio,  D,  acquirenda  vel  amittenua 
pofleflione  Neptunus  faftidiofus  aedilis  eft.  Si  quae  funt  irn- 
probae  merces  jadat  omnes;  as  Plautus  fays  in  Stichot.  Th* 
fea  drives  all  things  to  land:  maris  haec  eft  natura,  ut  omne 
immundum,  ftercorofumque  in  littoribus  impingat.  Seneca 
naturalium  quasft.  lib.  3.  cap.  26.  On  this  aflurance,  every 
one  that  flings  his  goods  overboard  in  time  of  danger,  hopes 
and  defires  to  recover  them  again  after  feeking  for  them,  and 
thofe  things  non  funt  in  direlicto,  fed  in  deperdito,  ].  fi  quis 
Merees,  D.  pro  dereliclo.  It  is  true,  what  is  abandoned 
through  contempt  or  careleflhefs,  belongs  to  the  firft  occu- 
piers; quod  dominus  ea  mente  abjecit,  ut  in  numeruin  rerum 
fuarum  efle  nolit,  qui  primus  occupaverit  ftatim  dominus  fit 
jure  naturali.  Inftit.  de  rerum  divifione  5,  qua  ranone,  & 
lege  1.  D.  pro  dereliclo. 

ARTICLE     XXXIII. 

If  a  (hip,  or  any  other  veflel,  hath  caft  overboard  feveral 
goods  or  merchandizes,  which  are  in  chefts  well  locked  and 
made  faft  ;  or  books  weil  clafptd  and  lhut  clofe,  that  they 
may  not  be  damnified  by  file  water:  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,   that  they   who  did  caft  fuch  goods  overboard,  do 
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ftill  retain  an  intention,  hope,  and  defire  of  recovering  the 
fame.  For  which  reafon,  thofe  who  fhall  happen  to  find 
fuch  things,  are  obliged  to  make  inftitution  thereof  to  him 
who  fhall  make  a  due  enquiry  after  them,  or  put  them  to 
pious  ufes,  according  to  his  confidence,  and  the  advice  of 
fome  prudent  neighbour. 

OBSERVATION. 

Well  clafped  ;  this  is  conformable  to  the  glofs  on  the  laft 
law.     D.  Lege  Rhodia. 

ARTICLE    XXXIV. 

If  any  man  happens  to  find  any  thing  in  the  fea,  or  in  the 
fand  on  the  fliore,  in  floods  or  in  rivers,  if  it  be  precious 
ftones,  fifties,  or  any  treafure  of  the  fea,  which  never  be- 
longed to  any  man  in  point  of  property,  it  belongs  to  the 
firft  finder. 

ARTICLE    XXXV. 

If  any  fearches  the  fea-coafts  to  fifh,  or  find  gold  or  filver,  and 
he  finds  it,  he  ought  to  reftore  it  all  without  any  diminution. 

ARTICLE     XXXVI. 

If  any  going  along  the  fea-fhore  to  fift),  or  otherwife  happens 
to  find  gold  or  filver,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  make  reftitution 
thereof,  deducting  for  his  own  pains  ;  or,  if  he  be  poor  he 
may  keep  it  to  himfelf ;  that  is,  if  he  knows  not  to  whom  to 
reftore  it ;  yet  he  fhall  give  notice  of  the  place  where  he 
found  it,  to  the  neighbourhood  and  parts  next  adjacent,  and 
advife  with  his  fuperiors,  who  ought  to  weigh,  and  take  into 
confidevation  the  indigence  and  poverty  of  the  finder,  and 
then  to  give  him  fuch  advife  as  is  confonant  to  good  con- 
fcience. 

Observation  on  the  three  preceeding  articles. 

There  are  three  forts  of  goods,  which  the  fea  naturally  drives 
to  land:  as  entire  wrecks;  for  which  the  cruel  droit  de  bris 
was  in  old  times  eftablifhed  by  pernicious  and  barbarous 
cuftom:  but  humanity,  licences,  and  pafTports  have  abolifhed 
it  in  ours.  The  fecond  is  what  is  flung  overboard,  for  the 
prefervation  of  mens  lives,  the  fhip  and  cargo.  Neither  of 
thefe,  by  law  nor  the  cuftom  of  the  fea,  change  their  pro- 
prietors ;  but  may  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  them,  within 
the  lawful  time  appointed  by  ordinances  and  cuftoms  to 
claim,  even  while  the  goods  are  in  being  and  unfold,  as  ap- 
pears by  what  has  been  faid  in  and  upon  the  30th  art. 
The  third  fort  comprehends  the  two  firft,  which  are  not 
owned  and  demanded  by  the  proprietor ;  and  befides  that,  in- 
cludes all  the  treafures  of  the  fea,  which  come  out  cf  it's 
bowels,  and  it  naturally  drives  afhore  ;  as  aromatic  amber,  on 
the  coaft  of  Giuenne ;  amber  fuccinum,  in  the  German  ocean ; 
red,  black,  and  white  coral,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary;  pre- 
cious ftones,  fifh-fhells,  and  other  riches,  which  the  fea  pro- 
duces, and  which,  in  the  34th  article  of  thefe  laws,  are  cal- 
led herpes  marines,  in  Englifh,  treafures  of  the  fea,  for  it 
cannot  be  otherwife  fo  fully  exprefied.  The  word  herpes 
was  taken  from  an  old  Gaulifh  term  herpir,  which  fignifies 
to  take,  and  it's  contrary,  voerpir,  is  to  leave. 
Nor  is  he  who  firft  lays  his  hand  on  them,  obliged  to  give 
thofe  that  are  there  with  him  a  fhare  of  what  he  has  found, 
unlefs  he  pleafes  to  do  it  out  of  courtefy,  notwithftanding  the 
conftitution  of  the  emperor  Leo,  which  is  contrary  to  it. 
This  is  the  law  of  nature;  but  princes  and  lords  of  the  coaft 
have  ufurped  this  privilege,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  treafures 
of  the  fea,  that  it  throws  on  their  royalties.  The  lords  of 
the  coafts,  that  is,  of  the  manors  or  lands  on  the  coafts  of 
France,  were  notorious  ufurpers  in  this,  'till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.  when  cardinal  R  ichlieu,  by  an  order  of  the 
council,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  December,  1629,  took 
away  the  pretended  rights  of  feveral  lords,  or  very  much 
abridged  them  ;  but  he  did  not  reftore  the  law  of  nature  in 
this  cafe:  he  only  enlarged  his  own  and  his  fucceflbr's  privi- 
leges and  authority,  he  being  great  mafter,  and  fuperinten- 
dant-general  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  France, 
This  regulation  of  council  occafioned  great  diforders,  and  the 
count  de  Olonne  was  particularly  fo  enraged  at  it,  that  his 
officers  by  main  force  drove  away  thofe  of  the  admiralty,  who 
came  upon  his  royalty.  But  the  French  kings  were  now 
matters  of  their  fubjects  lives  and  fortunes,  and  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  for  fuch  counts  to  have  difputed  the  king's  edict 
with  thefe  words  in  it,  car  tel  eft  notre  plaifir,  the  ftanding 
reafon  of  the  French  laws  at  this  time. 

ARTICLE     XXXVII. 

Touching  great  fifh,  that  are  taken  or  found  dead  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  cuftom  of  that  country, 
where  fuch  great  fifh  are  taken  or  found.  For,  by  the  cuftom, 
the  lord  of  that  country  ought  to  have  his  fhaiej    and  with 


good  reafon,  fince  the  fubjedt  owes  obedience  and  tribute  to 
his  fovereign. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  law  declares,  that  by  the  antient  cuftoms  of  countries, 
as  well  fovereigns,  as  all  particular  lords  of  royalties,  to 
whom  duties  and  tributes  were  due,  had  both  heretofore  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  efpaves  de  mei,  ftrays  of  the  fea.  The 
couftomier  de  Normandie,  under  the  article  of  Varech, 
fpecifies  what  belongs  to  the  one,  and  what  belongs  to  the 
other  ;  and  particularly  that  whales  and  other  oil- fifh  be- 
long to  the  particular  lord  of  the  royalty  where  they  were 
found  ;  that  is,  ofFwhofe  land  they  are  taken  on  thefhore; 
in  the  original  it  is,  a  la  live  de  la  mer;  and  how  far  that  is 
to  be  underftood  to  belong  to  the  lord  of  that  royalty,  may  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  eouftoumier,  where  the  varech 
underftands  as  far  as  a  man  on  horfeback  can  reach  with  his 
launce:  for  if  the  fifh  is  found  farther  off  the  fhore,  the 
lord  has  no  right  to  it,  though  it  be  brought  or  driven  a- fliore 
afterwards. 

ARTICLE    XXXVIII. 

The  lord  ought  to  have  his  fhare  of  oil- fifh,  and  no  other, 
according  to  the  laudable  cuftom  of  the  country  where  they 
arS  found  ;  and  he  that  finds  them  is  no  further  obliged  than 
to  fave  them,  by  bringing  them  without  the  reach  of  the 
fea,  and  prefently  to  make  it  known  to  the  faid  lord  of  the 
place,  that  he  may  come  and  demand  what  is  his  right. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  eouftoumier  de  Normandie  mentions  two  forts  of  fifh ; 
the  royal  fifh,  which  are  the  dolphin,  the  fturgeon,  the  fal- 
mon,  the  turbot,  the  fea-dragon,  the  fea-barbel,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  fifn  fit  for  a  king's  table:  and  oil-fifh,  as  whales, 
porpufTes,  fia-calves,  and  the  like,  of  which  oil  may  be 
made:  all  other  fifh  ate  the  property  of  thofe  that  take  them 
in  the  fea,  near  the  fliore,  or  afar  off.  The  duke  of  Efper- 
non,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  little  territory  called  de  Buch, 
had  a  right  to  the  eighth  penny  of  all  the  fifh  fold  in  the 
market  at  Bourdeaux,  that  were  taken  within  his  precinct  of 
de  Buch,  the  fifhermen  having  been  heretofore  vafTals  to  the 
lords  de  Buch.  And  further,  whatever  part  of  the  province 
of  Guienne  the  duke  was  in,  thofe  fifhermen  were  on  all  faft- 
days  bound  to  fupply  his  table  with  fifh  for  himfelf  and  his 
family;  but  then  the  duke  muft  pay  a  reafonable  price  for 
them,  and  allow  them  fomething  for  their  trouble.  This 
right  is  called  bian,  and  was,   50  years  ago,  in  ufe. 

ARTICLE    XXXIX. 

If  the  lord  of  the  place  pleafes,  and  it  be  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  where  the  fifh  is  found,  he  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
brought,  by  him  that  found  it,  to  the  public  and  open  market- 
place, but  no  where  elfe;  and  there  the  faid  fifh  fhall  be  ap- 
praifed  by  the  faid  lord,  or  his  deputy,  according  to  cuftom. 
And  the  price  being  fet,  the  other  party  that  made  not  the 
price,  fhall  have  his  choice,  either  to  take  cr  leave  it  at  that 
price ;  and  if  either  of  them,  whether  per  fas  or  nefas,  be  an 
occafion  of  lofs  or  damage  to  the  other,  though  but  to  the 
value  of  a  denier,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  him  reftitu- 
tion. 

ARTICLE    XL. 

If  the  coft  and  charges  of  carrying  the  faid  fifh  to  the  faid 
market-place  would  amount  to  a  greater  fum  than  the  fifh  it- 
felf  may  be  worth,  then  the  faid  lord  fhall  be  bound  to  take 
his  fhare  at  the  place  where  fuch  fifti  was  found. 

ARTICLE    XLI. 

The  faid  lord  ought  likewife  to  pay  his  part  of  the  aforefaid 
cofts  and  charges,  becaufe  he  ought  not,  by  another's  da- 
mage, to  enrich  himfelf. 

ARTICLE    XLII. 

If,  by  fome  chance  or  misfortune,  the  faid  fifh  happens  to 
be  ftolen  away,  or  otherwife  loft  from  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  after  or  before  the  faid  lord  has  vifited  it;  in 
this  cafe,  he  that  firft  found  it  fhall  not  any  ways  be 
obliged  to  make  it  good. 

ARTICLE    XLIII. 

In  all  other  things  found  by  the  fea-fide,  which  have  formerly 
been  in  the  poflefiion  of  fome  or  other,  as  wines,  oil,  and 
other  merchandize,  although  they  have  been  cafl  overboard, 
and  left  by  the  merchants,  and  fo  ought  to  appertain  to  him 
that  firft  finds  the  fame;  yet  herein  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  fifh.     But 
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if  there  be  a  prefumption  that  thefe  were  the  goods  of  fome 
fhip  that  perifhed,  then  neither  the  faid  lord,  nor  finder  there- 
of, (hall  take  any  or  convert  any  part  of  it  to  their  own  ufe; 
but,  as  has  been  faid,  diftribute  the  money  it  produces 
amongft  the  poor   and   needy. 

ARTICLE    XLIV. 

If  any  fhip,  or  other  velTel  at  fea,  happens  to  find  an  oil-fifh, 
it  fhall  be  wholly  theirs  that  found  it,  in  cafe  no  due  purfuit 
be  made  after  it ;  and  no  lord  of  any  place  ought  to  demand 
any  part  thereof,  though  they  bring  it  to  his  ground. 

ARTICLE    XLV. 

If  a  velTel,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  be  conftrained  to  cut  her 
cables  or  ropes  by  the  end,  and  fo  to  quit  and  leave  behind 
her  both  cables  and  anchors,  and  put  to  fea  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  weather ;  in  this  cafe,  the  faid  cables  and  an- 
chors ought  not  to  be  loft  to  the  faid  veiTel,  if  there  were  any 
buoy  at  them ;  and  fuch  as  fifh  for  them  mall  be  bound  to 
reftore  them,  if  they  know  to  whom  they  belong:  but  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for  their  pains,  according  tojuftice.  And 
if  they  know  not  to  whom  to  reftore  them,  the  lords  of  the 
place  fhall  have  their  lhares,  as  well  as  the  f«lvers ;  but,  for 
preventing  further  inconveniencies,  every  mafttr  of  a  fhip 
fhall  caufe  to  be  engraven,  or  fet  upon  the  buoys  thereof,  his 
own  name,  or  the  name  of  his  fhip,  or  of  the  port  or  haven 
to  which  fhe  belongs:  and  fuch  as  detain  them  from  him 
fhall  be  reputed  thieves  and  robbers. 

ARTICLE    XL  VI. 

If  any  fhip,  or  other  vefTel,  by  any  cafualty  or  misfortune, 
happens  to  be  wrecked  and  perifh;  in  that  cafe  the  pieces  of 
the  bulk  of  the  veiTel,  as  well  as  the  lading  thereof,  ought  to 
be  referved  and  kept  in  fafety  for  them  to  whom  it  belonged, 
before  fuch  difafter  happened,  notwithftanding  any  cuftom  to 
the  contrary.  And  all  takers,  partakers,  or  confenters,  of  or 
to  the  faid  wreck,  if  they  be  bifhops,  prelates,  or  clerks,  they 
fhall  be  depofed,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices  refpectively; 
and  if  they  be  Jaymen,  they  fhall  incur  the  penalties  afore- 
faid. 

ARTICLE    XLVII. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  only,  when  the  faid  fhip  or  velTel  fo 
wrecked,  did  not  exercife  the  trade  of  pillaging,  and  when 
the  mariners  thereof  were  not  pirates,  fea-rovers,  or  enemies 
to  popery  ;  but  if  they  are  found  to  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  every  man  may  then  deal  with  fuch  as  with  rogues, 
and  difpoil  them  of  their  goods,  without  any  punifliment  for 
fo  doing. 

Observation  on  the  three  foregoing  articles. 

Every  one  has  a  droit  de  bris  againft  pirates.  Piratae  com- 
munes generis  humani  hoftes  funt,  quos  idcirco  omnibus  ra- 
tionibus  perfequi  incumbit,  fays  the  lord  Verulam  de  Bdlo 
Sacro.  For  which  reafon,  according  to  the  Civilians,  funt 
ipfo  jure  diffidiati,  cum  quibus  publice  bellum  habemus.  Stra- 
chia  in  tertia  parte  de  nautis ;  and  again,  it  is  cruelty  to  have 
any  mercy  towards  pirates,  folum  pietatis  genus  eft  in  hdc  re 
efle  crudelem.  There  is  no  right  of  action  amongft  them, 
and  they  have  none  to  bring  againft  one  who  attacks  them  or 
robs  them.  Quia  in  omnium  furum  perfona  conftitutum  eft, 
ne  ejus  rei  nomine  furti  agere  poffir.t,  cujus  ipfi  fares  funt. 
Lege  cum  qui  §  quarto,  lege  qui  re  fibi  §  primo.  Lege  qui 
res.  §  Si  ego.  De  furtis,  &c.  They  have  no  action  among 
themfelves.  Communi  dividendo  lege  communi  §.  Inter 
praeliones.  D.  communi  dividendo.  On  the  contrary,  for 
one  pirate  to  take  from  another  is  very  lawful,  and  will  bear 
no  action.  Lege  fed  ipfi  nautje,  &c. 
The  teft  of  thefe  laws  in  this  copy  is, 

*  Witnefs  the  feal  of  the  ifie  of  Oleron,  eftablifhed  for  all 
contracts  in  the  faid  ifle,  the  Tuefday  after  the  feaft  of  St 
Andrew,  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  two  hundred,  fixty  fix.' 
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This  date  of  1266,  is  too  modern,  and  does  not  agree  with 
the  time  when  this  piece  was  put  forth,  as  the  learned  and 
curious  Selden,  libro  fecundo,  capite  24,  de  dominio  maris, 
very  well  obferves:  fo  that  it  is  thought,  that  this  date  of 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  copy,  from  whence  the  edi- 
tion printed  at  Rouen  was  taken,  as  the  teft,  and  the  feal  e- 
ftablifhed  for  contracts  in  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  denotes,  that 
it  was  a  copy  taken  out  by  a  notary  from  the  original. 
ORCADES,  or  the  Iflands  of  Orkney  in  Scotland,  are  di- 
vided on  the  fouth,  from  that  part  of  the  main  land  called 
Caithnefs,  Pentland  or  Pictland  Firth  ;  which  is  twenty-tour 
miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  in  breadth.  They 
have  the  Caledonian  fea  on  the  weft,  the  German  on  the  eait, 
and  the  fea  that  parts  them  from  Shetland  on  the  north.  They 
are    reckoned   about    thirty   in   number,    and    contain,    ac- 


|  cording  to  Mr  Templeman,  an  area  of  fix  hundred  fqtiare 
miles,  but  they  are  not  all  inhabited  ;  the  reft,  which  are 
called  Holmes,  being  ufed  only  for  pafturage  for  fheep  and 
goats.  The  longeft  day  amongft  them  exceeds  eighteen 
hours  by  fome  minutes.  Their  winters  are  not  fo  fubject  to 
fnow  as  to  rain,  which  falls  fometimes  in  violent  fpouts,  and 
the  wind  is  often  boifterous.  As  thefe  iflands  are  larger,  and 
have  more  inhabitants  than  thofe  of  Shetland,  the  foil  is  bet- 
ter and  more  improveable  ;  and  as  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to 
Scotland,  there  is  more  commerce,  and  much  more  conver- 
fation  ;  for  here  are  feveral  gentlemen,  ot  good  families,  who 
have  good  manfion-houfes  on  the  ifland  where  their 
eftates  lie. 

The  principal  iflands  of  the  Orcades,  are  South  Ronaldfha, 
Swinna,  Hoy,  Burra,  Lambholm,  Flotta,  Faira,  Cava, 
Gramfay,  Main-land,  or  the  Chief  Ifland,  Copinfha,  Stra- 
pinfha,  Damfey,  Inhallo,  Stronfa,  Papa-Stronfa,  Sanda, 
North  Ronaldfha,  Eda,  Roufa,  Wire,  Garfa,  Eglefha, 
North  Faira,  Weftra,  Papa-Weftra. 

The  chief  difference  betwixt  thefe  iflands,  is  in  their  fitua- 
tion,  or  their  being  more  or  lefs  mountainous.  The  foil  in 
fome  places  is  extremely  dry  and  fandy,  in  others  wet  and 
marfhy.  They  produce  corn  in  abundance,  but  the  chief  of 
it  is  oats  for  bread,  and  barley  or  beer  corn  ;  for  they  have 
no  wheat,  rye,  or  puli'e,  except  in  the  gentlemens  gardens. 
They  have,  however,  all  forts  of  wild  fowl,  partridges,  moor 
fowl,  plover,  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  rabbets,  &c.  and  they 
want  neither  fifh  nor  venifon  :  fo  that  the  inhabitants  have 
every  thing  to  make  life  comfortable,  except  better  bread, 
and  warmer  weather. 

It  is  a  very  pleafing  profpect  to  ftand  on  the  fhore  and  behold 
the  fea  in  calm  weather,  in  the  narrow  founds  and  paflages 
between  the' iflands  ;  how  the  different  tides  run  as  from  a 
fluice,  as  well  one  way  as  the  other,  and  to  fee  a  boat  fly  up- 
on them,  I.ke  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  it  being  as  impoflible 
to  row  againft  them,  as  to  fhoot  London- bridge  againft  a 
fteep  fall. 

In  the  Pentland  firth,  behind  the  ifland  Swinna,  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  Wells  of  Swinna,  which  are 
fure  to  fwallow  up  any  veffels  that  come  within  the  draught; 
and  the  paffage  of  the  fiith  is  of  itfelf  very  dangerous,  becaufe 
of  the  many  ftrong  tides,  which  are  not  lefs  than  twenty- 
four,  and  make  the  fea  go  very  high  upon  the  leaft  contrary 
wind.  Theft  whirlpools  are  moft  dangerous  in  a  calm,  for 
if  there  be  any  wind,  and  the  boat  under  fail,  they  are  paffed 
without  danger.  If  the  mariners,  who  carry  paffengers  be- 
tween the  main  land  and  the  ifles,  happen  to  be  drove  near 
them  by  the  tides,  they  throw  a  barrel,  a  bundle  of  ftraw, 
or  fom°  other  bulky  thing  into  the  whirlpools,  which  make 
them  fmooth  enough,  'till  the  veffel  has  paffed  them  ;  and 
what  is  thus  caft  in,  is  generally  found  floating  a  mile  or  two 
off.  Mean  time  the  natives  on  both  fides,  who  know  the 
proper  fcafons,  pafs  this  firth  every  day  very  fafe,  except  when 
the  weather  is  tempeftuous. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  of  Shetland,  only 
in  not  depending  upon  the  refort  of  ftrangers,  but  on  their 
owa  pro  Jure.  They  export  annually  a  very  great  quantity 
of  corn,  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  fheep,  as  alfo  of  butter, 
tallow,  and  white  fait,  together  with  feal  fkins,  otter-fkins, 
lamb  and  rabbet-fkins,  &c.  Alfo  fluffs  and  great  quantities 
of  very  good  down,  feathers,  writing-quills  and  pens,  hams 
and  wool. 

Their  corn  in  particular  is  fold  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  they  bring  what  goods  they  want  in  exchange.  But 
the  chief  of  their  commerce  confifts  in  their  fifhing  for  her- 
rings, and  white  fifh,    and  in  their  corn  and  cattle.       Hving 

NOT  MERCHANTS  TO  EXPORT  THEIR  FISH  WHEN 
TAKEN,  THEY  FISH  FOR  THE  DUTCH,  AND  THE  MER- 
CHANTS of  Inverness,  &c.  And  though  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  fometimes  go  far  from  home,  yet  as  they  are  an 
adventurous  hardy  people,  and  good  failors,  they  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  fifhing  in  the  darkeftnights,  though  at  a  great  diftance 
fiom  the  ifland  ;  and  yet  their  boats  are  none  of  the  beft. 
Their  white  fifhing  trade  lies  chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
iflands,  towards  thofe  which  we  call  the  weftern  iflands. 
There  have  been  feveral  attempts,  by  the  merchants  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  to  eftablifh  a  fifhery  both  in  the  Ork- 
neys and  the  weftern  iflands  ;  but  the  extraordinary  expence 
of  building  warehoufes,  fishing  veffels,  &c.  always  rendered 
it  frtiitkfs  'till  lately  ;  befides  that,  the  taking  of  the  herrings 
in  thole  feas,  does  not  turn  to  fo  good  an  account  as  thofe 
taken  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland,  the  markets  being  more 
remote.  Indeed,  the  Glafgow  fifhing-boats  generally  come 
up  as  far  north  as  the  Leiize,  and  fifh  for  herring,  as  do  like- 
wife  the  fifhermen  from  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and  other 
ports  of  Ireland,  by  whom  the  people  of  the  iflands  are 
iupplied  with  many  neceiTaries,  efpecially  tobacco,  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  liquors,  and  fome  manufactures  alfo  for 
cloathing  ;  but  they  meet  with  few  or  no  returns,  except  fifh. 
and  fome  oil,  which  the  iilanders  make  by  killing  porpoifes, 
feals,  -and  fuch  creatures. 

ORDNANCE,  fee  Artillery. 

ORES.  Experience  daily  tra.hes   us,  that  metals  and  mine- 
rals for  the  moft  part,  fuperabound  with  fiilphur  and  arlenic, 
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which  are  fepaTated  from  them  in  the  fmelting  furnace, 
and  that  the  body  does  not  become  truly  metallic,  'till  after 
this  feparation.  In  reverfing  this  operation  by  chemical  ex- 
periments, we  find,  that  if  fulphur  and  aifenic  be  added  to  a 
metal,  a  mixture  is  produced,  which  no  longer  refembles 
metal,  but  rather  an  ore  or  mineral  mafs.  By  thefe  fort  of 
experiments,  metal  is  brought  back  to  the  form  of  a  mineral, 
therefore  the  operation  is  called  mineralizing,  and  this  name 
of  mineralization  is  given  to  the  action  of  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic  upon  the  metal. 

True  it  is,  we  cannot  always  produce  a  matter  that  fhall  re- 
femble  natural  minerals,  for  the  chemical  production  will  of- 
ten retain  but  a  very  fmall  appearance  of  them  :  from  ful- 
phur and  lead  the  true  lead  ore  is  produced  :  and  from  ful- 
phur and  filver  a  real  ore,  known  in  our  mines  by  the  appel- 
lation of  glafs  ore. 

Sulphur  and  regulus  of  antimony  will  re-produce  antimony  ; 
fulphur  and  mercury  will  make  cinnabar,  which  is  the  ore  of 
quickfilver;  and  iron  and  arfenic  will  compofe  a  mixture  of 
different  colours.  Of  orpiment,  filings  of  iron  and  fulphu- 
rated  copper,  may  be  made  a  kind  of  pyrites.  But,  from 
fulphur  and  iron,  fulphur  and  copper,  fulphur  and  pewter,  no 
true  ore  is  produced. 

The  two  firft  mixtures  produce  nothing  but  a  kind  of  mine- 
ral gravel,  and  the  laft  makes  a  fort  of  pewter  ore  which  is 
not  natural.  The  celebrated  Mr  Henckel  has  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  employ  fulphur  in  it's 
feparated  form  for  mineralization,  as  antimony,  cinnabar, 
and  pyrites,  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  If  that  great 
man  had  pufhed  his  refearches  ftill  farther,  and  applied  the 
fame  reafoning  to  the  arfenic,  he  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
more  happy  in  counterfeiting  the  mineral  which  he  fought  (I 
know  not  for  what  reafon)  with  fuch  eagernefs. 
Thus  it  hath  been  concluded  from  experience  and  obfervation, 
that  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  the  two  fubftances  which  reduce 
metals  to  the  ftate  of  ore,  and  preferve  them  in  that  form.  Yet 
we  think,  •  that  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  the  only  two  fub- 
'  fiances  by  which  metals  are  found  in  the  ftate  of  ore.'  On 
the  contrary,  are  there  not  certain  kinds  of  earth,  without  any 
appearance  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  which  neverthelefs  are 
capable  of  preferving  metals  in  the  form  of  ore,  and  of  mine- 
ralizing them  by  chemical  operations  ? 

If  the  true   and  natural  mineralization  of  the  metallic   par- 
ticles does  not  abfolutely  depend   upon  the  force  of  the  acid, 
but  rather  is  mechanically  performed,  as  in  all  probability  it 
is,  a  certain  earth  may  infinuate  itfelf  between  the  metallic 
leaves  and  particles,   and  keep  them  feparate   as  well  as  ful- 
phur and  arfenic.     Now,  if  this  earth   is  neither   fluid  nor 
(hining,  the  ore  will  not  be  looked    upon  as   a  mineral,  and 
very   little  metal  will  be  extracted   from  it  in  the  affay.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  this  earth  is  tinctured  by  the  metal  which  it 
contains,  and  appears  brown,   red,  yellow,  green,  or   blue, 
then  the  colour  teftifies  that    it    is   impregnated  with  metal. 
From  thefe  forts  of   earth  the  alTay-makers  produce  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  &c.  and    it  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe  metals 
are  mineralized    in   thefe  earths,  although  they  contain  no 
fenfible  portion  of  fulphur  or  arfenic  ;  for  thefe  two  matters 
foon  manifeft  themfelves  where  they  really  are,  by  the  fumes 
and  fcent  which  they  exhale  upon  the  fire. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  alledged,  that  thefe  earths  are  formed  of 
ore  which  has  been  altered  by  time,   which  hath  expelled   the 
fulphur  and  arfenic  by  which  they  were  formerly  mineralized; 
but  to  this  allegation  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  at  lead  fome- 
thing  vitriolic  fhould  remain   from  the  fulphur,  and  that  the 
arfenic  fhould  leave  a  kind  of  ruft  which   is   found  in  other 
minerals,  though  no  fuch  thing  is  found  in  thefe  earths :  be- 
fides,  thefe  earths  are  extremely  compact,  fo  that  we  cannot 
prefume  they  have  been  altered  by  time,  which  generally  ren- 
ders them   altogether  porous  and  juicy :  and  they  are  more- 
over properly  and  naturally  fituated  in  forms  of  beds  and  lay- 
ers, a  circumftance  that  is  not  to  be  cbferved  in  earth,  which 
has  been  altered  by  time  and  air. 

To  thefe  natural  indications,  let  us  add  the  operations  of  art, 
which  reprefent  fomething  of  the  fame  appearance.  A  mine- 
ralization of  metals,  refembling  that  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  made  between  pewter  and  lead.  Pewter  reduces 
lead  to  a  kind  of  earth  or  afhes :  zink  mineralizes  gold, 
though  in  a  different  manner :  but  we  fhall  here  confine  our- 
felves  to  pewter  and  lead.  Pewter  being  very  earthy,  par- 
taking very  little  of  the  nature  of  glafs,  and  having  befides 
very  large  pores,  it's  phlogifton  eafily  evaporates  in  the  fire  : 
when  mixed  with  lead,  it  likewife  deprives  that  metal  of  it's 
phlogifton,  which  it  allows  to  evaporate. 
This  example  will  explain  what  is  properly  underftood,  by  the 
mineralization  of  metals,  by  means  of  earths  j  but,  if  we 
would  examine  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  let  us  confider  how 
the  crocus  of  Mars,  when  mixed  in  a  metal,  not  by  the  art 
of  man,  but  by  acciJent,  hinders  it  from  being  refined  in  the 
fufion. 

A  fulphur  abounds  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  arfenic  is  a  vio- 
lent corrofive,  which  likewife  exercifes  it's  acid  by  corrofion, 
it  is  plain  that  thefe  two  matters  mineralize  metals  in  quality 
of  acids.  This  may  be  granted,  without  contradicting  what 
has  been  advanced   above  :  for,  when   a   metal    is  melted,  or 


very  compact  and  folid  in  it's  texture,  certain  it  is  all  earth 
cannot  penetrate  this  mechanic  texture,  and  infinuate  itfelf 
into  it's  pores,  which  can  only  admit  a  fubtle,  fluid,  acri- 
monious earth :  now,  this  fubtile,  fluid,  acrimonious  earth, 
is  no  other  than  an  acid  ;  confequently  an  acid,  as  fuch, 
mineralizes  metals.  Whence  may  wc  not  enquire,  whether 
fea  fait,  which  likewife  contains  an  acid,  many  not  mine- 
ralize metals  ? 

This  fait  reduces  lead  and  regulus  of  antimony  toafhes  in  the 
fire  ;  but,  as  every  body  will  not  allow  that  this  change  into 
earth  is  a  mineralization,  we  will  quote  other  examples  to  be 
feen  in  the  fame  manner,  in  thefe  three  matters,  namely,  in 
a  mineral,  in  a  metal  mineralized,  and  in  a  metal  ftrictly  al- 
lied with  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait. 

This  laft  is  a  Luna  cornua,  or  again,  a  Saturnus  cornuus, 
which  after  thefe  metals  are  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis,  have  been 
precipitated  by  kitchen  fait  or  it's  acid.  With  regard  to  the 
two  firft  of  thefe  matters,  we  may  chufe,  for  example,  a 
mineral,  or  metal  mineralized,  and  make  the  trial  upon  either, 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  experiment  will  not  fail,  if 
properly  conducted. 

The  effects  of  the  mineralization  by  nature  and  art,  are  thefe. 
(i.)  Part  of  the  metal  is  ^volatilized  in  the  fire.  (2.)  The 
minerals  will  not  amalgamate  with  mercury.  (3.)  They  will 
not  be  diffolved  by  mercury.  And  (4.)  part  of  the  metal  en- 
ters the  fcoria.  Lead  and  filver  which  refemble  the  cornua, 
produce  the  fame  effects,  the  fourth  of  which  is  likewife  pro- 
duced by  fait  upon  copper  and  iron. 

Indeed  the  poflibility  and  imitation  of  mineralizing  metals  by 
the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  is  manifefted  by  the  preceding  ex- 
periments:  but  it  is  not  enough  to  know  thefe  effects,  for 
the  principal  point  is  to  learn,  if  nature  acts  in  this  manner 
of  herfelf ;  confequently  we  muft  change  the  queftion,  and 
endeavour  to  know,  whether  there  are  not  actually  in  nature, 
metallic  ores  which  have  been  mineralized  by  the  acid  of 
kitchen  fait  ? 

We  fhall  firft  fpeak  of  iron  ore,  which  in  fome  fhape  ought  to 
be  divided  into  two  kinds;  for,  when  diffolved,  it  becomes 
a  reddifh  or  yellow  earth.  We  mean  it's  natural,  rather 
than  artificial  folution.  Every  body  knows,  that  when  iron 
ore  continues  long  expofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  dry  and  wet 
weather,  it  in  time  degenerates  and  diflblves  into  a  kind  of 
earth  and  clay. 

In  this  condition  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  earth,  where 
we  lee  it  fome  times  degenerated  through  and  through,  or  at 
leaft  externally,  and  changed  into  a  red  or  yellow  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  crocus  martis  naturally 
formed,  and  the  colour  ought  to  afcertain  the  faline  quality 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  Now,  we  know  from  chemiftry, 
that  iron  treated  with  fulphur  or  vitriol,  yields  a  red  crocus. 
The  colcothar,  or  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,  is  no  other 
than  fuch  an  earth  of  iron,  &c.  Chemiftry  likewife  teaches 
us,  that  iron  diffolved  in  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  appears 
yellow  in  the  folution,  and  that  in  drying  or  precipitating  it 
exhibits  a  yellow  earth  or  clay.  Thefe  experiments  fhould 
feem  to  demonftrate  thecaufes  of  the  red  and  yellow  iron  ore; 
the  firft  feems  allied  with  the  acid  of  fulphur,  and  the  yellow 
with  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait;  whence  it  refults,  that  kitchen 
fait  preferves  mineralized  metals  even  in  their  natural  ftate. 
It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  we  have  quoted  the  only  ex- 
ample that  is  to  be  found  in  nature  :  but,  provided  the  truth 
of  this  example  is  granted,  it  ought  to  ferve  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  regard  to  a  great  many  other  minerals,  fince 
we  find  abundance  that  contain  fuch  a  yellow  iron  earth  in 
their  texture  ;  confequently,  where-ever  it  is  found,  we  may 
prefume  there  is  an  acid  of  kitchen  fait.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
proceed  no  farther  in  minerology,  otherwife  we  might  de- 
duce the  fame  proofs  from  the  blue,  and  bluifh  minerals  of 
the  copper. 

Almoft  all  the  minerals  of  lead  would  confirm  the  proof ;  for 
it  precifely  refembles  what  is  called  lead  ore,  and  of  confe- 
quence  can  be  no  other  than  the  mineral  of  lead  corroded  by 
an  acid.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  determine  what  that  acid 
is,  which  thus  corrodes  it's  mineral  through  it's  whole  extent; 
for  the  fmall  pieces  of  pyrites  found  ftill  in  their  natural  ftate 
within  the  mineral,  prove  that  the  acid,  which  formed  this 
natural  lead  mine,  muft  not  have  been  of  the  ftrongefl  kind, 
fince  it  could  not  diffolve  the  pyrites.  But  as  all  we  propofe 
in  this  place  is  by  way  of  queftion,  we  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide upon  any  thing. 

I  fhall,  however,  anfwer  another  objection,  which  may  be 
made  even  by  thofe  people  who  are  moft  converfant  with  mi- 
nerology :  they  may  alledge,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  and  ar- 
fenic, each  fimply  confidered  as  an  acid,  are  not  capable  of 
effecting  a  mineralization;  but,  both  being  combined  with 
an  inflammable  earth,  they  derive  principally  from  thence, 
the  power  of  producing  the  form  of  a  mineral  ;  but,  they 
will  add,  where  fhall  we  find  the  acid  of  common  fait  com- 
bined with  an  inflammable  earth,  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame 
effect  ?  To  this  queftion  it  may  be  replied,  that  art  combines 
the  acid  of  kitchen  fait  with  a  phlogifton,  when  the  phofpho- 
rus  is  made  ;  and  this  inftance  will  ferve,  when  they  would 
pufh  the  propofition  ftill  farther,  and  confirm  it  by  experi- 
ment.    '  But  in  the  earth  (fay  they)  no  phofphorus  is  either 
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«  made  or  found.'  True,  but  in  lieu  of  it,  we  rind  in  Tea- 
coal  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait  abundantly  charged  with  pMo- 
eiPon  •  a  convincing  proof,  that  it  is  alfo  naturally  found  in  a 
condition  not  at  all  improper  for  naturalization. 
In  fine  fome  perfon  may  alk  what  purpofe  can  be  ferved  by 
thefe  theoretical  questions,  and  fubtile  enquiries?  It  would  be 
eafy  to  a(R>n  a  very  good  reafon,  if  the  queftions  we  have 
propofed  were  anfwered.  But,  that  no  body  may  think  they 
arc  thrown  away,  without  having  any  view  to  mamfeft  utility, 
cither  in  theory  or  praaice  \  we  (hall  obferve,  that  perhaps, 
by  a  precipe  fulution  of  thefe  queftions,  minerology  might  be 
reduced  to  better  order,  and  carried  to  much  greater  perfec- 
tion. Minerals  are  commonly  divided  into  certain  clafles,  ac- 
cording to  the  metals  and  demi-metals  ;  but  as  each  clafs  in- 
cludes \  good  many  kinds,  there  is  a  neceflity  for  inventing  a 
creat  number  of  fubdivifion?.  Would  not  the  beft  way  be 
To  divide  the  mineral  of  each  metal  according  to  its  mineraliz- 
ing fubftance  ?  For  example,  the  minerals  of  filver  are  mina- 
lalized  fometimes  by  fulphur,  fometimes  by  arfenic,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  &c. 

Thus  we  fpeak  more  conformably  to  nature,  and  this  order 
may  be  obfetved  in  ranging  them  afterwards,  according  to  the 
kind  of  rock,  the  limits  of  the  mine,  the  layers  of  the  earth, 
&c.  Now  as  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  written  or  faid  of 
any  matter  or  mineralizing  fubftance,  except  fulphur  and  ar- 
fenic, and  as  we  here  give  fome  concife  inftruction  touch- 
ing a  third  mineralizing  acid,  which  is  kitchen  fait,  it  is  eafy 
toDconclude  that  minerology  by  this  means,  gains  an  increafe 
of  one  third  ;  and  that  in  the  fequel,  we  may  difcover  a  num- 
ber of  other  minerals  of  this  new  divifion,  which  are  not 
now  known  to  be  fo,  or  at  leaft,  cannot  be  ranged  in  any  clafs. 
By  this  likewife  we  give  the  kef  to  an  infinity  of  minerals, 
about  which  difputes  have  been  hitherto  maintained,  to  know 
if  they  are  true  minerals  or  only  crude  productions  of  moun- 
tains :  we  mean,  all  kinds  of  volatile  minerals,  or  fuch  as 
cannot  be  put  in  fufion  or  feparated,  and  thofe  which  appear 
in  veins,  as  well  as  others  in  the  mine,  but  are  taken  out  in 
form  of  grains,  &c.  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  Thefe  are  looked  upon  as  unripe,  as 
well  as  the  pyrites  found  at  a  diftance  from  gold  and  filver, 
the  minerals  of  talc,  &c. 

In  regard  to  inftances  of  this  nature,  the  reader  may  remem- 
ber what  has  been  faid  above,  concerning  the  mixrure  of 
common  fait  with  the  phlogifton,  and  of  the  fea-coal  thence 
formed  ;  and  add  to  this,  after  the  lights  with  which  we  are 
furnilhed  by  natural  hiftory,  that  agat  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  exprefiion)  the  nobleft  kind  of  pit-coal  ;  hence  we  per- 
ceive, that  the  fame  acid  may  reprefent  a  mineral  either  in 
form  of  coal,  or  as  a  black ftone  that  (hines  like  ice. 
We  know,  that  all  thefe  obfervations  will  appear  to  fome  as 
fomany  dreams  of  the  imagination,  and  may  be  received  as 
fuch  by  our  ordinary  miners :  thofe  efpecially  whoboaft  of  the 
productions  of  mountains,  as  of  mineral  metals,  neither  fay 
nor  prove  any  thing  of  their  natural  ftate,  mineralization,  fe- 
paration,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  them,  repeat  only  what 
they  have  heard  from  othet  people,  and  utter  what  they  have 
been  told,  without  having  made  any  reflections  or  refeari.hes 
of  their  own  :  thus  a  good  caufe  is  often  very  illy  defended. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  decry  the  fame  minerals,  pre- 
tend to  have  made  unfuccefsful  trials  of  them,  and  think  they 
have  a  right  to  difpute  on  the  ftrength  of  their  experiments, 
which  ar"e  for  the  mod  part  unlkilfully  made.  But  if  we 
would  not  overthrow  all  hiftorical  certainty,  fince  proofs  are 
to  be  found  even  at  this  day,  the  places  from  which  the  mi- 
nerals have  been  taken,  the  minerals  themfelves,  and  the 
defcriptions  which  feveral  people  have  given  of  them,  in  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  which  agree  perfeftly  well  together, 
we  ought  at  leaft  to  fufpend  our  judgment  in  this  refpect. 
We  are  willing  they  fhould  compare  pafl  times  to  a  dream, 
provided  they  will  enCeavcir  to  (hew  that  they  themfelves 
are  now  thoroughly  awake. 

We  ought  likewife  to  fay  fomething  of  the  practical  utility 
of  thefe°theoretical  refearches.  According  as  minerology  is 
divided,  fo  the  forges  ought  to  be  difpofed  :  we  ought  care- 
fully to  attend  to  this  point,  which  is  of  great  confequence 
for  a  good  theory  and  fyflem  in  the  fcience.  At  firft,  people 
were  obliged  to  divide  the  forges  according  to  the  metals  and 
femi-metals,  and  even  according  to  the  falt-pits  ;  it  is  of  no 
confequence,  though  filver,  copper,  and  lead,  be  worked  in 
the  fame  forge  :  this  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  thofe  places 
where  thefe  metals  are  found  together,  but  where  each  metal 
is  alone,  it  is  wrought  by  itfelf,  and  then  there  is  a  natural 
procefs  of  the  font  for  each. 

Now,  as  the  minerals  of  each  metal  are  divided  according 
to  their  different  mineralizing  principles,  fo  the  proceffes  of 
the  font  ought  to  be  different,  according  to  the  mineralizing 
principle  which  is  mixed  in  each.  There  is  a  particular  kind 
of  font  for  thofe  minerals  which  contain  fulphur,  and  this  is 
what  is  called  working  rough  or  plumb.  The  arfenical  mine- 
rals are  of  this  number,  but  they  muff,  firft  pafs  through  the 
fire,  and  then  they  can  no  longer  be  properly  reckoned  among 
the  arfenical  minerals.  But,  a  method  of  fufion  quite  dif- 
ferent is  required  for  metals,  which  are  entirely  arfenical, 
without  any  mixture  of  fulphur  -/and  a  different  method  of 
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fufion  mud  likewife  be  obferved  with  antimonial  minerals* 
Confequently,  a  particular  method  muft  be  ufed  with  mineral3 
that  are  mineralized  by  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait. 
We  (hall  not  expatiate  upon  this,  for  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
with  what  eye  certain  workmen  of  forges  will  regard  us,  if  we 
undertake  to  introduce  what  they  have  never  thought  of. 
That,  therefore,  is  not  our  intention.  We  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  having  (hewn  by  example,  how  much  theory 
might  influence  practice,  and  to  have  explained,  in  a  few 
words,  that  by  improving  the  fcience  of  mines,  the  revenues 
of  thefe  works  might  be  confiderably  augmented.  Some  may 
flight  thefe  fuggeftions  to  their  lofs.  While  in  working  a 
mine,  every  thing  remains  upon  the  old  footing,  and  people 
are  fatisfied  with  finding  from  time  to  time,  fome  little  new 
advantage  ;  certain  it  is,  the  profit  can  never  become  very 
confiderable  :  but,  if  we  could  difcover  new  kinds  of  mine- 
rals, and  invent  proper  methods  for  melting  and  feparating 
them,  fuch  difcoveries  would  become  very  important,  and 
furnifh  frefh  matter  for  more  ufeful  fpeculation.  I  will  not 
prefume  to  fay  that  we  are  capable  of  making  fuch  difcove- 
ries,  but  think  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  attain 
to  fuch  improvement,  by  a  more  careful  cultivation  of  the 
fcience  of  ores,  minerals,  and  mining,  than  that  which  is  at 
prefent  practifed. 

It  is  with  this  view,  that  we  endeavour  to  put  the  fentiments 
of  the  moft  judicious  in  their  proper  light,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  fuch  improvement,  in  form  of  queftions  and  pro- 
blems :  and  with  fome  reafon  for  believing,  that  thefe  principles 
may  be  found  true  by  undoubted  experience.  We  leave  the 
folution  of  them  to  thofe  who  are  our  fuperiors  in  point  of 
knowlege.  After  all,  practice  alone  muft  decide  the  matter.  It 
is  (he  who  confirms  all  arguments,  and  rectifies  all  fyftems  ;and 
we  know  nothing  pofitively,  until  it  hath  been  fandtioned  by 
her.  But  we  ought  to  acknowlege  at  the  fame  time,  that 
(lie  muft  be  preceded  by  rational  theories,  which  are  the  lights 
that  conduct  her  refearches  into  the  fecrets  cf  nature.  With- 
out their  affiftance  (he  gropes  along,  blindly  following  a 
beaten  track ;  and  whatever  progrefs  (lie  makes,  muft  be 
owing  to  chance,  from  which  (he  ought  to  claim  no  merit. 
For  what  further  relates  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  ores  and 
metals,  fee  the  following  articles,  viz.  Aqua  Fortis, 
Aqua  Regia,  Assay,  Bullion,  Copper  Mines, 
Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  Mercury,  Silver,  and  Gold  ;  al- 
fo Flux,  Metals,  Metallurgy,  Mines,  Mining, 
Minerals,  Minerology,  Smelting. 
ORIENTAL  TRADE.  Under  the  article  Levant 
Trade,  we  have  (hewn,  from  the  principal  authentic  royal 
arrets,  edicts,  and  ordonnances,  ifliied  by  authority  in  France 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  year  1665  to  the  year  1749, 
what  meafures  the  French  have  taken  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Levant  trade  of  that  kingdom  ;  whereby  it  appears 
from  facts,  to  what  caufes  the  prefent  flourifhing  ftate 
and  condition  of  that  commerce  in  France  may  be  attri- 
buted, and  by  what  fteps  this  rival  nation  has  fupplanted 
the  Englifh  in  this  branch  of  traffic.  We  have  likewife 
under  the  fame  article,  reprefented  the  genuine  regula- 
tions of  the  Dutch,  in  relation  to  their  Turkey  trade.  The 
policy  of  other  nations  being  fairly  laid  before  us,  and  com- 
pared with  our  own,  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  right 
judgment,  whether  the  meafures  taken  by  our  competitors, 
are  preferable  or  otherwife  to  our  own,  and  wherein  our  de- 
fects may  be  fo  fupplied,  as,  at  leaft,  to  empower  us  to  carry 
on  this  commerce  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  upon  a  footing 
not  lefs  advantageous  than  that  of  other  (fates.  And,  with- 
out our  taking  thefe  things  into  due  confideration,  this  king- 
dom can  never  be  capable  of  regulating  her  commerce  in  any 
branch  to  the  beft  advantage,  or  to  an  advantage  equal  to  that 
of  other  countries.  People  may  declaim  and  controvert  to 
eternity,  concerning  the  neceflity  of  this  or  the  other  meafure 
being  requifite  to  be  taken  by  the  legiflature,  but  without 
having  the  polity  of  rival  dates  fairly  laid  before  them,  they 
will  be  ever  liable  to  be  mifled  and  deceived  in  matters  of  the 
laft  importance  to  the  intereft  of  trade.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  as  well  in  the  folemn  deliberation  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  as  in  our  difputes  without  doors,  thefe 
matters  are,  in  the  general,  too  little  enquired  into,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  are  the  effentials  whereby  to  fteer  and  direct  the 
public  judgment. 

As  under  the  article  of  Levant  Trade,  we  had  not  room 
to  ftate  our  own  cafe  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  trade,  we 
have  referred  to  the  articles  Oriental  Trade  and  Tur- 
key Trade,  that  all  facts  and  materials  neceffary  may  be 
exhibited  before  the  public,  whereon  to  bottom  their  judg- 
ment with  refpect  to  the  means  requifite  to  be  taken  by  this 
nation.     Wherefore, 

Here  we  (hall  give  an  hiftorical  view  of  the  conduct  and  pro- 
ceedings of  our  own  Turkey  company. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Conduct  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Turkey  Company. 

The  company  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas  having  fubfifted,  as 
an  exclufive  fociety,  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  years,  the 
moft   impartial   and  certain  method   of  attaining  to  a  clears 
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and  perfect  knowlege  of  the  advantages,  either  of  continu- 
ing the  exclufion,  or  opening  the  trade,  is  to  take  an  hiftorical 
view  of  their  conduct  and  proceedings,  from  their  firft  efta- 
blifhment  to  the  prefent  time.  For,  though  arguments  may 
be  controverted,  and  reafonings  oppofed,  yet  plain  facts  are 
unanfwerable,  and  will  (peak  for  themfelves :  therefore,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  world  in  this  public  manner, 
efpecially  before  the  honourable  members  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  as  drawn  from  the 
books  of  the  company  themfelves,  and  from  other  authentic 
evidences,  for  the  ufe  of  the  committee  of  the  honourable 
houfe  of  commons,  in  the  year  1743-4.  This  committee 
was  appointed  the  16th  of  February,  in  confequence  of  feve- 
ral  petitions  Cent  up  to  parliament,  from  divers  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  complaining  of  the  great  decay  of  the  Englifh  trade 
to  Turkey,  and  the  increafe  of  the  French  on  the  ruin  of 
ou  rs ;  and  afcribing  both  thefe  national  evils  to  the  mono- 
polizing view  of  a  few  individuals,  who  checked  and  re- 
trained the  natural  courfe  of  trade,  by  means  of  their  exclu- 
sive powers. 

The  company  likewife  prcfented  a  petition  in  their  own  be- 
half, fetting  forth  the  nature  of  their  charter,  their  exclufive 
privileges,  manner  of  trade,  and  the  like  :  but  as  thefe  things 
will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  narration,  it  will 
be  needlefs  to  infert  them  here.  The  narration  proceeds  as 
follows : 

This  company  now  exifts,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted 
by  king  James  Iff,  bearing  date  the  14th  day  of  December, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  1606. 

And  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  April,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,   1661. 

King  James,  by  his  letters  patent,  did  (among  other  things) 
grant  to  feveral  perfons  therein  named,  and  to  their  fons, 
and  fuch  others  as  fhould  then  after  be  admitted,  or  made 
free,  that  they  fhould  be  one  fellowfhip,  and  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas, 
and  fhould  have  perpetual  fucceffion  :  and  did  direct,  That 
all  perfons,  fubjects  of  this  realm,  being  then  mere  mer- 
chants, which  then  were,  or  after  the  date  of  the  faid  letters 
patent  fhould  happen  to  be,  under  the  age  of  26  years,  or 
not  out  of  his  or  their  apprenticefhip,  fhould  be  admitted  in- 
to the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  if  he  or  they  fhould  de- 
mand the  fame,  within  one  year  next  after  he  or  they  fhould 
attain  the  age  of  26  years,  or  within  one  year  after  the  end 
of  his  or  their  apprenticefhip  j  and  fhould  pay  to  the  faid 
governor  and  company,  for  his  or  their  admittance,  the  fum 
of  25I.  And  did  further  direct,  That  all  perfons  fubjedls  of 
this  realm  of  England,  being  mere  merchants,  above  the  age 
of  26  years,  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  faid 
company,  upon  paying  a  fine  of  50I.  And  did  alfo  direct, 
That  all  and  every  the  fons  of  fuch  as  were  or  fhould  be  free 
of  the  faid  company,  and  alfo  all  their  apprentices  employed 
in  that  trade,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  or  upwards,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  fhould,  after  the  end 
of  their  apprenticefhips,  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  their 
faid  company,  on  payment  of  the  fumof  20  s.  only.  Com- 
pany's books,  viz.  Letters  patent,  p.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,,  8,  9. 
And,  as  the  petition  of  the  faid  company  fets  forth,  feveral 
other  privileges  were  granted  by  the  faid  letters  patent,  to  the 
faid  company. 

Amongft  which,  all  perfons  who  traded  to  the  faid  Levant 
Seas,  and  were  not  free  of  the  faid  company,  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  faid  company  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the 
goods,     Page  22. 

And  they  had  power,  at  a  general  court,  of  making  by-laws, 
for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  faid  governor  and 
company,  &c.  and  a  power  of  revoking  the  fame,  as  occa- 
fion  fhould  require  ;  which  were  to  be  performed  and  kept, 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  mentioned,  fo  as  the 
fame  were  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes 
of  this  realm,  or  derogatory  to  any  treaties  or  leagues  made, 
or  to  be  made,  with  any  other  prince  or  potentate,  nor  tend- 
ing to  the  hindrance  of  the  trade  or  traffic  of  any  of  the  faid 
company,  behaving  him  or  themfelves  duly  and  orderly,  as 
becometh  good  merchants  of  the  faid  company,  without  any 
fraudulent  or  difordered  attempts  or  practices.  Page  16. 
King  Charles,  by  his  letters  patent,  did  ratify  and  confirm 
the  faid  letters  patent  of  king  James ;  and  did  further  direct, 
That  no  perfon  refiding  within  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, fhould  be  admitted  into  the  faid  company,  or  have  any 
benefit  of  the  privileges  thereof,  unlefs  he  was  made  free  of 
the  faid  city.     Page  36. 

Now,  under  pretence  of  making  by-laws  for  the  good  rule 
and  government  of  the  members  of  this  fellowfhip,  the  faid 
company  (or  rather  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  frequently 
exercifed  a  power  of  reftraint  upon  their  own  members 
(tending  to  the  hinderance  of  trade  and  traffic),  by  making 
orders  to  lay  a  broke  [penalty]  of  20  per  cent,  upon  their 
goods,  if  they  fent  them  to  Turkey  at  any  other  times,  or  in 
any  other  fhips,  than  thofe  appointed  by  the  company,  which 
are  called  joint  or  general  fhips ;  fo  that  if  any  merchant 
(though  a  member  of  the  company)  had  never  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  cloth  by  him,  and  the  want  of  cloth  in  Turkey 
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was  never  fo  great,  he  could   not  fend   if,  but  at   fuch  times 
and  in  fuch  fhips,  as  the  faid  company  appointed,  by    reafoii 
20  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  prohibition. 

Some  remarkable  inftances  of  which,  as  well  in  early  as  late 
times,    will    appear,    by  copies  of  orders    of  general  courts 
which  are  hereafter  ftated,  as  alfo  the  method   in   which  the 
trade  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  on. 
There  was  an  order  of  general  court,  That  no  manufactures 
or  commodities  of  this  kingdom  fhould  be  fent  from  hence,  or 
from  Leghorn  or  Meffina,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  Straights, 
to  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Scio,  or  Scandaroon,  but  in  joint 
jhips  appointed   by   the  company,    under  the   penalty  of  a 
broke  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  fuch  manufactures 
or   commodities,    to  be  levied    where  any   fuch  goods  were 
landed  ;    but  foreign   commodities,   as    fpices,   pepper,    &c 
were  excepted,  and  allowed  to  be  carried  in  what  fhipping 
any   man  pleafcs.     In    1625,  6  April   (Company's   books 
page  127.) 

It  was  ordered,  according  to  an  order  of  the  laft  court,  That 
no  (hip  go  from  hence  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey,  before 
the  going  of  the  joint  fhipping,  which  is  appointed  to  beat 
Michaelmas  next.     In  1627,  2   Aug.  (Page  172.) 

C33  And  for  that  there  were  then  great  quantities  of  cloth 
te  be  fent  thither,  it  was  conceived  fit,  that  a  reftraint 
for  a  certain  time  fhould  be  made  for  all  other  fhipping, 
that  fo  the  markets  might  not  be  overcharged  with  com- 
modities,  to  the  undue  valuing  thereof  in  the  fale:  it 
was  refolved,  upon  the  queftion,  by  erection  of  hands, 
That  no  fhip  fhould  depart  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey, 
laden  with  Englifh  commodities  (tin  excepted),  after  the 
departure  of  the  next  general  fhipping,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  company,  at  a  general  court,  until  Michael, 
mas  come  twelve  months,  under  the  penalty  of  a  broke 
of  20  per  cent. 

And  that  no  private  fhip  do  go  from  Leghorn  to  the  Levant 
with  money,  &c.  to  engrofs  the  commodities,  and 
to  prevent  the  company's  market,  upon  the  abovefaid 
penalties. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  (i.  e.  the  court  of  afliftants), 
That,  both  for  the  keeping  up  the  price,  and  maintaining 
the  cloth,  and  other  Englifh  commodities,  in  good  efteem  in 
Turkey,  and  fo  advance  the  fales  thereof  there,  and  the  re- 
turns at  home,  &c.  the  trade  to  Turkey  fhould  be  reftrained 
to  joint  fhipping;  and  it  was  ordered  (if  the  next  general 
court  fhould  confirm  the  fame)  That  no  particular  fhip  fhould 
be  freighted  by  any  member  of  the  company,  and  no  Englifh 
commodities  laden  (tin  excepted)  to  any  part  in  Turkey  (Pe- 
tras  excepted),  but  upon  joint  fhips,  as  the  company  fhould 
at  their  general  court  appoint,  under  the  broke  of  20  per 
cent.  In  1630,  2  March  (page  231.) 
This  order  was  confirmed  by  a  general  court,  9  March,  page 
232. 

03"  But  fee  the  effects  of  thefe  reftraints;  for  by  a  letterof 
the  13th  of  June  163 1,  from  the  conful  at  Aleppo,  it 
appears,  that  there  was  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  cloth  in 
the  factors  hands  at  that  place  ;  and  that  it  was  probable, 
all  would  be  fold  before  any  fupply  could  get  there 

This  letter  being  read  in  a  general  court,  it  became  their 
confideration,  Whether  they  fhould  diffolve  the  act  of  re- 
ftraint, and  to  give  liberty  to  fend  fhips  to  all  the  parts  of 
Turkey?  But  they  only  ordered  one  general  fhip  for  Aleppo, 
to  depart  from  Gravefend  before  Chriftmas-day.  In  1631, 
5  Octob.  page  243. 

The  faid  order  was  taken  into  confideration,  and  a  further 
order  made  to  fend  a  fhip  to  Conftantinople,  to  depart  by 
the  laft  of  March  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  at  Chriftmas 
come  twelve  months,  That  a  fhip  fhall  go  to  Conftantinople, 
and  another  to  Aleppo  ;  and  fo  conftantly,  from  and  after 
that  time  yearly,  unlefs  the  company  fhould,  upon  weighty 
reafons,  think  fit  to  order  otherwife.  20  Octob.  page  244. 
The  bad  effects  of  thefe  reftraints  ftill  continuing  ; 
The  court  fell  into  difcourfe,  among  other  things,  oLthe  in- 
conveniencies  likely  to  enfue  by  the  long  forbearance  offend- 
ing fhips  and  goods  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Turkey  ;  where- 
by the  French,  and  other  ftrangers,  have  the  advantage,  and 
take  occafion  to  fupply  thofe  places  with  commodities ;  which 
will  redound  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  company  and  their 
trade,  if  fome  fpeedy  courfe  be  not  thought  of  for  preventing 
thereof:  and  hereupon  it  was  moved,  That  there  mi°ht  be  a 
yearly  fhipping  refolved  on  ;  or,  in  regard  there  is  like  to  go 
very  great  quantities  of  goods  upon  the  next  fhips,  that  ano- 
ther fhipping  might  be  appointed  to  go  away  at  Michaelmas 
come  twelve  months,  and  yearly  from  that  time,  &c.  but 
nothing  was  then  determined,  but  left  to  the  next  general 
court.     In  1633,  9  Jan.  page  104. 

The  proceedings  of  the  general  court,  among  other  things  of 
the  9th  infiant,  were  read,  approved,  and  confirmed.  14  Jan. 
page  105. 

(C3"  This  laft  proceeding  of  the  general  court  is  mentioned 
to  fhew,  That  even    in    thefe  early   times,  when   the 
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French  or  other  foreigners  had  little  or  no  fliare  in  this 
trade,  the  members  of  the  company,  who  had  the  pub- 
lic good  at  heart  as  well  as  their  own  welfare,  forefaw 
the  bad  confequences  that  would  enfue  from  thefe  re- 
flraints;  and  would  have  remedied  the  fame,  if  the  pri- 
vate gam  of  the  reft  of  their  fellowfhip  had  not  over- 
balanced the  general  good  of  the  trade. 

However,  from  this  time  to  the  ioth  of  May  1649  (fee  the 
orders  12  Jan.  1635,  17  Febr.  1637,  and  27  Oaob.  1645) 
the  trade  was  carried  on  by  general  annual  (hipping  ;  and 
then  it  was  refolved,  That  the  trade  fhould  be  open  for  every 
member  of  the  company  to  lade  when,  and  in  what  fhips  he 
pleafed,  under  fuch  reftridtions  as  the  company  fhould  fee 
fitting.  1635,  12  Jan.  page  209.  1637,  1 7  Feb.  page  296. 
1645,  270a.  page  192,  1649,  10  May,  page  31. 
From  this  time  to  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1655,  il  was  carried 
on  by  general  annual  fhips  (fee  the  orders  of  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft, 7th  of  December,  and  25th  of  January,  1654)  when 
general  fhips,  to  depart  at  fuch  times  as  the  company  fhould 
appoint,  were  refolved  on.  1654,  25  Aug.  page  216.  7  Dec. 
page  232.  25th  January,  page  235.  1655,  6  Aug.  page 
256. 

But  this  reftraint  was  thought  too  great  ;  and  there  being  two 
private  fhips  laden  for  Smyrna,  it  was  refolved,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1656,  That  liberty  be  given  to  any  of  the 
company  to  (hip  when  he  pleafed.  1656,  3  Sept.  page  289. 
From  this  time  to  the  30th  of  November,  1660,  the  trade 
was  carried  on  by  private  fhips;  and  then  it  was  confined  to 
general  fhips  under  the  ufual  penalty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all 
goods,  and  fo  continued  'till  the  4th  of  October,  1664,  when 
it  was  refolved,  That  the  company  would  adhere  to  their 
former  order  for  annual  fhipping.  1660,  30  Nov.  page  7. 
1663,  11  Sept.  page  156.  1664,  4  Oct.  page  229. 
From  this  time  to  1683,  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  annual 
and  general  fhips  :  and,  from  1683  to  1713,  fometimes  by 
private  fhips,  and  fometimes  by  general  fhips. 
From  the  5th  of  June,  17 13,  in  the  12th  of  queen  Anne, 
fince  the  conclufion  of  the  then  war,  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  17 17,  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  what  is  ufually  called 
an  open  trade  ;  that  is,  by  fuch  fhips  as  the  refpective  mem- 
bers did  appoint  to  carry  away  their  cloth,  and  the  cloth  or 
fuch  ether  members  as  might  be  pleafed  to  load  upon  them, 
to  depart  at  fuch  feafons  of  the  year  as  was  found  to  be  moft 
convenient,  which  was  ufually  in  autumn,  or  by  Chriftmas ; 
and  the  cloth  fhip,  in  17 17,  departed  about  that  time. 
And  many  members  of  the  company,  expecting  the  trade 
would  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  went 
on  in  buying  and  finifhing  of  cloth,  as  ufual,  for  the  year 
1718  : 

But,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1718,  itbeing  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  general  court,  whether  the  trade  fhould  be 
carried  on  by  general  fhipping,  it  was  refolved  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  further  contideration  thereof  adjourned  to  ano- 
ther general  court  to  be  held  on  that  day  month,  being  the 
23d  of  April  next.      17 18,  26  March,  page  2 13. 

N.  B.  General  (hips,  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  by  the 
afoiefaid  orders,  are  always  chofen  by  the  company  as 
a  body  collective,  and  do  depart  at  fuch  feafons  as  they 
think  proper  to  appoint. 

The  faid  refolution  was  confidered  and  confirmed  ;  and  it 
was  alfo  refolved,  That  the  faid  order  fhould  not  be  revoked 
withot  the  previous  notice  of  a  month  given  to  the  members 
of  the  company.      1 7 1 8,  23  April,  page  215,  and  216. 

ICj*  Then  it  is  recited,  '  Whereas  the  trade  from  hence 
'  to  Turkey  hath  been  carried  on,  for  fome  years  paft. 
'  to  a   very  great  extent,  in  cloth  and   other  woollen 

*  manufactures,  and  in  money,  in  far  greater  quantity 
'  and  value  than  that  country  hath  ufually  taken  off, 
'  whereby  the  markets  there  are  over-ftocked,  and  our 
1  commodities  depreciated,  and   the  price  of  raw  filk, 

*  and  other  returns,  very    much   advanced   there,  and 

*  fallen  here,  to  the  great   detriment  of  this  trade  in 

*  general,  and  of  this  company  in  particular  ;  and  to 
'  the  end  that  a  proper  time  may  be  given  to  our  factors, 
'  to  difpofe  of  our  eftates  in  Turkey  to  advantage,  and 
4  for  reducing  the  prices  of  goods  ufually  fent  for  re- 
'  turns,  it  was  refolved,  That,    if  any  member  of  the 

*  company  (hould  import  into  Turkey  from  hence,  or 
'  from  any  part  in  Chriftendom,  any  cloth,  or  any  gold 
'  or  filver,  in  coin  or  bullion,  by  other  than  general 
'  fhips,  to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  (hall  be  liable 
'  to  a  broke  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  full  value  thereof, 

*  to  be  levied  into  Turkey.' 

Uppn  this  Sir  John  Eyles  informed  the  court,  *  That  he  had 
'  bought  up  500  cloths,  and  defired  that,  notwithftanding 
'  the  refolutions  now  agreed  on,  the  company  will  pleafe  to 
'  give  him  leave  to  fend  the  fame  to  Turkey  :  and  a  motion 
c  was  thereupon  made,  that  the  queftion  be  put,  Whether 
*  leave  be   given  to  fuch  members  of  this  company  as  have 


'  provided  cloth  for  Turkey,  upon  their  affirming,  upon  the 
'  oath  they  have  taken  to  the  company,  That  they  had 
'   bought  the  fame  before  they  had  any  intimation  of  the  faid 

*  refolution  ?  And,  a  debate  arifing  thereupon,  the  previous 
'  queftion   was  put,  Whether  the  queftion  be  now  put?  and 

*  it  paffed  in    the  negative  :  and  it  was  refolved,  That  the 

*  company  would,  on  the  23d  of  October  next,  and  not  be- 
'  fore,  confider  at  what  time  it  may  be  moft  proper  to  take 
'  (hips  into  the  company's  fervice.' 

This  order  was  confirmed.  1718,  30  April,  page  217. 
The  23d  of  October  elapfes  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1718,  the  court  was  called  to  confider  what  time  would  be 
moft  proper  to  take  fhips  into  the  company's  fervice  ;  and  it 
was  refolved  to  defer  it  until  fome  time  longer.  17 18,  6 
Nov.  page  232. 

Then  a  motion  was  made  to  affix  the  time  to  which  this  con- 
fideration  fhould  be  deferred  ;  and  one  week,  one  month, 
two  months,  and  three  months  being  propofed,  the  queftion 
was  put  for  each  time  mentioned  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  be 
deferred  for  two  months  longer. 

85°  Upon  this  further  delay,  a  reprefentation  was  made  to  the 
then  miniftry,  who  were  fo  fenfible  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  the  prejudice  it  mult  be  to  the  common 
good,  that  Mr  Secretary  Craggs  fent  for  the  company, 
and  informed  them,  That  he  had  received  fuch  a  com- 
plaint, and  recommended  it  to  the  company  to  come 
to  fuch  refolutions  as  would  prevent  the  confequences 
Which  might  attend  the  faid  complaint,  fhould  it  come 
before  his  Majefty  and  his  council,  or  before  the  parlia- 
ment. 

This  matter  came  under  the  confideration  of  a  general  court, 
held  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  they  refolved,  That,  on 
the  8th,  they  would  proceed  on  the  election  of  general  (hips 
for  Turkey.     1718.  4Dec.  page  237. 

And,  at  the  fame  time,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  Mr  Secretary  Craggs,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  refpect 
he  had  (hewn  the  company. 

Inftead  of  appointing  fhips,  it  was  refolved  only  to  receive 
propofals  for  fhips ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  view 
them,  and  make  a  report  on  Thutfday  the  22d.  17 18,  8  Jan. 
page  247. 

It  was  refolved,  That  the  company  would  adhere  to  their  order 
for  their  driving  the  trade  by  general  fhips.  17 18,  22  Jan. 
Then  it  was  propofed,  That  a  fufficient  number  of  (hip's  be 
taken  up  to  cajry  the  cloth,  that  was  then  ready,  to  all  parts 
of  Turkey,  by  the  firft  opportunity  of  convoy  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  it  paffed  in  the  negative  :  and  it  was  refolved 
That  the  company  would  very  fuddenly  chufe  general  fhips 
to  all  parts  of  Turkey,  to  be  ready  to  depart  by  the  ift  of 
July  next. 

N.  B.  The  ift  of  July  was  then  generally  underftood  to 
mean  winter,  as  the  fhips  ufually  had  departed  at  that 
time,  which  would  have  compleated  two  years  prohi- 
bition. 

This  being  the  cafe,  feveral  members  of  the  company,  who 
had  provided  large  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
goods,  for  Turkey,  applied  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  17 18,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confider  of  the  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  exportation  of 
woollen  cloth. 

This  committee  fat,  in  purfuance  of  their  appointment;  and, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  the  complainants  attended,  and  de- 
livered to  the  committee  a  reprefentation,  fetting  forth  the  then 
ftate  of  that  trade,  and  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
delay  of  fhipping  ;  which  is  figned  by  P.  Delme,  John  Lock, 
Ro.  Radcliffe,  Edward  Radcliffe,  James  Lock,  John  Hanger, 
and  Jofeph  Eyles,  who  were  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
merchants  in  the  Turkey  trade  at  that  time  ;  which  paper 
has  been  in  the  cuftody  of  Mr  Kenn  ever  fince,  who  attended 
the  faid  committee  as  clerk  ;  no  report  being  made,  the  com- 
plainants being  made  eafy  by  the  governing  part  of  the  com- 
pany, at  the  interceffion  of  Mr  Secretary  Craggs. 
This  application  occafioned  a  general  court  to  be  held,  on  the 
6th  of  February  ;  and  then  it  was  refolved,  That  the  trade 
fhould  be  carried  on  by  a  general  annual  (hipping.  17 18, 
6  Feb.  page  254. 

And  a  general  court  was  held  ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  the  com- 
plainants, two  general  fhips  were  chofen,  and  appointed  for 
Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  to  depart  from  Gravefend  the 
15th  of  March,  1 7 15  ;  which  makes  the  prohibition  two 
years  and  a  quarter.      17 1 8,   12  Feb. 

The  laft  order  is  recited  ;  and  alfo  that  it  was  intended,  that 
other  general  fhips  be  in  like  manner  chofen  and  appointed 
for  Scanderoon,  and  for  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  if  de- 
fired  by  any  member  of  the  company  to  depart  the  ift  of 
July.      1718,   24  Feb.  page  271. 

And  it  was  refolved,  That  from  and  after  the  departure  of 
the  aforefaid  general  fhips,  no  other  general  fhips  fhould  be 
appointed  until  Midfummer,   1720. 

It 
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fc  :s  recited,  That  the  trade  was  carried  on  to  greater  advan- 
tage by  general  than  by  private  (hips,  if  annually  appointed  : 
to  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  faid  trade  may  again  revive, 
It  is  refolved,  That,  for  the  future,  general  (hips  (hall  be  an- 
nually chofen,  and  the  time  of  their  departure  to  be  about 
Michaelmas : 

And  that,  if  the  company  fhall  not  appoint  fuch  fhip;,  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  any   member  of  the  company  to  fend  cloth,  or 
other   woollen   manufactures,   by  any  fhip,  to  depart  from 
Gravefend  on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  October  ;  provided 
fuch  fhips  be  not  lefs  than  200  tons,  Britifh-built,  &c. 
The  fame  orders  continued  :  J 722,  8  June. 
And  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  annual  general  fhips,  'till  the 
2d  of  June,   1731,  when  the  choice  of  general  fhips  was  fuf- 
pended  for  twelve  months  longer.   1731,  2  June,  page  226. 
From  that  time,  to  the   14th  of  May,   1734,  it  was  carried 
on  by  annual  general  fhips;  but,  on   the  25th  of  October, 
J733>  ft  was  ordered,  that  the  fhip  fent  out  this  year  to  Scan- 
deroon  It?"  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  bring  home  any  filk,  or 
mohair  yarn.     1733,  25  Oft.  page  219. 
And  on  the  faid  14th  of  May,  1734,  it  was  refolved,  That 
the  trade  fhould   be  carried  on  by   general  fhips.     1 734,  14 
May,  page  7. 

And  the  order  of  the  2tft  of  October,  1724,  for  the  general 
court  to  chufe  fhips,  was  repealed  ;  as  alfo  the  article  for  the 
time  of  the  fhips  departure  : 

And  the  10th  article  for  allowing  private  fhips,  when  no  an- 
nual general  fhips  were  appointed  : 

And  it  was  refolved,  That  the  company  will,  at  a  proper 
time,  agree  when  they  will  take  up  fhips  for  the  fervice  of 
the  year. 

From  this  time  to  1735,  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  by 
general  fhips  : 

And,  from  the  17th  of  June,  1735,  to  1743,  by  general  an- 
nual fhips;  with  a  provifo,  that,  if  the  feveral  fhips  were  not 
provided  to  depart  at  the  ftated  times,  it  fhould  be  lawful  to 
lend  cloths,  or  woollen  manufactures,  by  any  other  fhips, 
provided  fuch  fhips  be  not  lefs  than  200  tons,  Britifh-built, 
and  to  carry  15  men  for  every  100  tons  they  are  in  burden. 
T735>   17  June>  Page  48- 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  called  act  fhips  (vide  the  14th  of  king 
Charles  II.) 

So  that  the  trade  to  Turkey,  from  1718101743,  has  been 
reftrained  to  annual  general  fhips,  to  be  appointed  at  flated 
times  ;  or  general  fhips,  to  be  appointed  when  the  company 
fhould  think  fit  ;  notwithstanding  the  ftrong  reafons  given 
againft  carrying  on  the  trade  under  fuch  reftraints,  in  the  re- 
prefentations  delivered  to  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  1 718  ;  which  reprcfentation  is  as  follows  : 
The  complainants  do  admit,  That  the  company  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  carried  on  their  trade  to  Turkey  fometimes  by 
private  fhips,  fometimes  by  general  fhips  :  they  defire  only 
to  remind  the  honourable  committee,  that,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  thofe  old  records  by  the  company  produced,  it 
does  appear,  that  they  themfelves  have  frequently  thought 
the  delay  of  (hipping  of  fo  dangerous  a  confequence,  that,  if 
they  departed  not  annually,  liberty  was  then  given  to  each 
and  every  member,  to  export  his  own  goods  in  fuch  manner, 
and  by  fuch  ways,  as  he  fhould  think  proper: 
And  ihe  complainants  think  it  unnecefiary  to  enter  into  the 
confideration  what  trade  was,  or  how  driven,  50  or  100  years 
ago,  in  it's  infancy  ;  or  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  French  had 
any  or  no  trade  in  thofe  days  : 

They  defire  to  come  to  the  prefent  times  ;  and  to  confider  in 
what  methods  of  trade  the  company  have  been,  fince  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  war,  and  the  alterations  they  have  lately 
made  :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  what  is 
ufually  called  an  open  trade,  that  is,  by  fuch  fhips  as  the  re- 
fpectivc  members  did  appoint  to  carry  away  their  refpective 
doth,  and  the  cloth  of  fuch  other  members  as  might  pleafe 
to  load  upon  them,  to  depart  at  fuch  feafons  of  the  year  as 
were  found  to  be  moft  convenient,  which  was  ufually  in  au- 
tumn, or  by  Chriftmas. 

Accordingly,  the  laft  cloth  fhips  did  depart  about  that  feafon  of 
the  year,  anno  17  17  ;  and  many  members  of  the  company  ex- 
pecting the  trade  would  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  went  on  in  buying  and  finifhing  cloth,  as  ufual,  for 
the  year  17 18  : 

But,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1718,  the  company  in  a  court 
refolved  (as  they  themfelves  have  related  it)  that  their  mem- 
bers, for  the  future,  fhould  trade  only  by  general  fhips ; 
which  was  underftood  to  be,  by  fhips  chofen  by  themfelves, 
as  a  body  collective,  and  to  depart  at  fuch  feafon  as  they 
ihould  think  proper  to  appoint: 

And,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1718,  they  refolved,  That  if  any 
members  fhould,  in  any  other  manner,  fend  cloth  to  Turkey 
they  would  levy  20  per  cent,  on  fuch  members  cloth  in  Tur- 
key ;  and  added,  that  they  would  confider  of  general  fhips 
on  the  23d  of  October  following,  and  not  before  : 
And  in  their  own  preamble  (as  it  was  here  read)  they  give 
this  remarkable  reafon  for  their  alteration,  That  it  was  in  or- 
der to  raife   the  value  of  Englifh  manufactures  abroad,  and 
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filk  at  home  ;  hereby  evidently  demonftrating  their  private 
advantage,  that  of  the  nation,  doubtlefs,  lying  more  in  a 
large  confume  than  in  a  large  price,  as  the  one  may  beat  our 
neighbours  out  of  the  trade,  whilft  the  other  muft  neceflarily 
give  them  a  fhare  in  it.  Now,  although  many  members 
thought  all  this  a  great  hardfhip,  yet  did  they  acquiefce,  in 
full  expectation  that,  at  that  time,  they  fhould  be  permitted 
to  export  their  cloth  (at  leaft)  in  the  company's  own  way  : 
But,  on  the  6th  of  November,  they  refolved  to  adjourn  the 
further  confideration  of  (hipping  for  two  months  longer ;  and 
this  made  that  evident,  which  was  before  fufpected,  that  they 
really  intended  no  (hipping  at  all  : 

Whereupon,  a  reprelentation  of  this  grievance  was  made  to 
the  miniftry,  who  became  fo  fenfible  of  this  their  extraordi- 
nary way  of  proceeding,  and  it's  fo  highly  interfering  with 
the  common  good,  that  Mr  Secretary  Craggs  fent  for  the 
company  (as  they  themfelves  have  obferved)  and  defired  them 
to  reconfider  this  matter  : 

Which  the  company  did,  in  a  general  couit  on  purpofe  af- 
fembled,  on  the  4th  of  December ;  when  they  refolved,  that 
they  would  chufe  fhips  for  the  immediate  exportation  of  cloth, 
on  the  8th  of  January  following,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  attend  Mr  Secretary  with  this  their  resolution  : 
But,  when  the  8th  of  January  came,  they,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only,  inftead  of  chufmg  fhips,  ordered  a  furvey  of 
fhips,  and  a  report  to  be  made  on  the  22d  of  January. 
When  the  report  was  made,  on  the  22d  of  January,  they 
then  refolved,  That  they  would,  in  proper  time,  chule  fhips, 
but  not  to  depart  before  the  firft  of  July  next  :  now  that  ift 
of  July  was  then  generally  underftood  (before  this  application) 
to  mean  winter  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  have  compleated 
two  years  prohibition  of  trade. 

Now  this  irregular  and  uncertain  proceeding  of  the  company, 
was  the  caufe  that  your  complainants,  thought  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons,  in  this  cafe  moft 
proper,  in  order  to  their  relief,  in  the  exportation  of  that 
great  quantity  of  cloth  which  has  been  fo  long  prevented,  to 
their  own,  and,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  nation's  prejudice; 
And  they  humbly  offer  the  following  reafons  for  it : 
That  the  company's  charter  does  not  warrant  them  in  fuch  a 
prohibition,  or  reftraint  of  trade  ;  the  claufes  particularly  re- 
lating thereto  are  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  will  be  fpoken  to  by  fome  of  them. 
Nor  will  Weftminfter-Hall  (it  is  conceived)  warrant  their 
levying  20  in  the  100  upon  their  members  eftates  ;  S3"  and 
therefore  they  always  exercife  this  power  in  Turkey  : 
Nor  can  fuch  reftraint  be  for  the  common  good  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  but  evidently  the  contrary, 
as  it  neceffarily  encourages  the  French  and  Dutch  trade  to 
Turkey  ;  and  it  is  fo  advifed  at  this  very  time,  and  letters 
are  ready  to  be  produced  in  proof  of  it  : 
Neverthelefs  it  is  granted,  that  there  may  be  other  letters,  ap- 
proving of  this  reftraint,  and  advifing  that  there  was  cloth 
remaining  unfold,  and  particularly  at  Aleppo  ;  but  there  is 
very  good  reafon  to  believe  that  it  may,  by  this  time,  be  all 
fold  j  and  had  moft  of  it  been  long  fince  fold,  had  theie  not 
been  an  underftanding  between  the  managers  here  and  there, 
in  order,  as  the  company's  preamble  fets  forth,  to  raife  the 
price  of  cloth  abroad,  and  the  price  of  filk  at  home. 

83*  This  reftraint  may  be  alfo  a  great  caufe  why  fo  much 
wool,  at  this  time,  is  fent  to  France  ;  becaufe  they  have 
a  vent  to  Turkey,  and  we  have  none. 

And  the  hindering  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  to  Turkey 
at  this  critical  conjuncture,  when  none  can  go  either  to  Old 
or  New  Spain,  may  deferve  confideration. 
And  the  complainants  do  hope,  that  it  will  be  found  by  this 
committee,  that  fuch  members  of  the  company  as  are  willing 
to  trade,  ought  to  trade,  and  have  a  right  to  trade,  even  by 
the  charter  itfelf. 

It  has  been  objected,  That  the  trade  has  been  over-driven  ; 
and  be  it  fo  :  will  not  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  reduce 
the  exportation  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  without  a  forcible 
reftraint  ?  And  doth  it  not  appear  very  odd,  that  a  majority 
of  the  company,  fome  of  whom  are  unconcerned  in  the  trade, 
and  others  but  little,  fhould  have  more  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  their  largeft  trading  members  than  they  have  for  them- 
felves ? 

Our  legiflature   never  thought  the  over-driving  the  trade  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy,  a  fufficient  reafon   to  intruft  thofe 
traders  with  a  power  of  reftraining  it  at  their  pleafure. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  has  made 
great  alterations  in  almoft  every  thing. 

Low  intereft  raifes  land,  enlarges  rrade,  and  reduces  profit : 
but  this  is  the  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the  remedy  propofed  by 
thefe  reftraints  fteps  in,  viz.  that  cloth  may  be  bought  the 
cheaper  at  home,  and  fell  the  dearer  abroad  :  , 
That  filk  may  be  bought  the  cheaper  a*broad,  and  fell  the 
dearer  at  home. 

But,  all  this  while,  the   French   and   Dutch  are  encouraged 
to  fupply  the  woollen  trade  abroad  ;  and  to  fupply  (in  a  larger 
degree)  the  filk  manufactures  at  home  : 
And  our  own  manufacturers,  in  the  mean  time,  both  in  weol 
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and  61k,  fo  far  deprived  of  their  employments. — But  fhould 
the  merchant  lofe,  yet  the  nation  muft  gain. 
It  has  been  farther  obje&ed,  That,  by  a  delay,  more  cloth 
will  be  exported  ;  and  fo,  probably,  there  may,  fhould  the 
(hips  be  yet  detained  twelve  months  longer. — But  then  the 
company  fhould  take  care  to  prohibit  the  French  and  Dutch, 
and  the  Turks  too,  who,  at  this  very  time,  are  carrying  on 
a  cloth  manufacture  of  their  own  : 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpeedy  fending  abroad  what 
is  now  provided,  will  be  a  greater  encouragement  to  the 
buying  more  cloth  than  the  detaining  it  can  be  ;  in  that  moft 
of  this  muft  be  fold  before  another  fupply  can  follow  it. 
But  were  it  otherwife,  it  is  prefumed  that  thofe  who  indu- 
ftrioufly  have  laid  out  their  eftates  in  cloth,  ought  not  to  be 
detained  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  neglected  it  ;  and  it 
is  believed,  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  complainants  are  as 
likely  to  buy  more  cloth  as  any  other  members  whatever. 
Although  the  company  have  frequently  praclifed  this  way  of 
trading  by  general  fhips,  yet  it  has  occafioned  frequent  mif- 
underttandings  between  the  members  themfelves,  and  alfo 
the  manufacturers.  Two  inftances  hereof  may  bo  offered, 
one,  upon  a  likeoccafion  with  this :  fome  members  made  ap- 
plication to  king  Charles  in  council  ;  the  company  were 
heard,  and  pretended  many  difficulties  :  the  king  himfelf 
afked  the  queftion,  Whether  there  might  be  any  members 
that,  notwithstanding,  were  willing  to  trade  ?  It  was  an- 
fwered,  There  might  :  Then,  faid  the  king,  they  fhall ; 
and  ordered  trade  to  be  opened. 

The  other  was  a  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  upon  a  delay  of  (hipping  ;  when  an  annual 
(hipping  for  Turkey,  in  fummcr  for  Aleppo,  in  winter  for 
Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  had  probably  been  enacted,  had 
not  the  company,  by  large  promifes  of  doing  the  thing,  pre- 
vented it. 

Now  whether  this  pretended  power  to  (lop  trade  be  warrant- 
able, or  whether  it  has  been  exercifed  for  the  common  good, 
is  humbly  fubmitted  to  this  honourable  committee. 

P.  Delme, 
John  Lock, 
Ro.  Radcliffe, 
Edward  Radcliffe, 
James  Lock, 
John  Hanger, 
Joseph  Eyles.  , 

The  Case  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas, 
as  laid  before  the  Parliament  by  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany, in  the  year  1743,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trade  be- 
ing laid  abfolutely  open,  as  was  then  aimed  at. 

If  the  Levant  company  faw  reafon  to  hope  the  bill,  as  now 
framed,  which  is  depending,  could  anfwer  the  ends  propofed, 
of  inlarging  as  well  as  regulating  the  Trade  to  Turkey,  they 
fhould  think  themfelves  guilty  of  breaking  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  if  they  did  not  ule  their  belt,  endeavours  to  further 
it's  being  palled  into  a  law  :  but  they  owe  to  the  public  the 
fetting  their  charter  in  a  true  light,  and  the  bearing  teftimony 
againft  attempts,  how  fpecious  foever,  which  threaten  the  na- 
tion with  the  lofs  of  the  remains  of  this  valuable  trade. 
The  charter  cannot  be  faid  to  eftablifh  a  monopoly,  or  ex- 
clufive  trade  :  the  company  is  already  open  to  all  manner  of 
perfons  not  below  the  degree  of  mere  merchants  :  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  That  the  trade  fhall  not  be  confined  to  one 
port ;  and  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
bill  ever  applied  for  their  freedom  of  the  company  and  were 
refufed  :  all  merchants,  of  what  place  or  port  foever,  have  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  their  freedom,  every  perfon  above  26 
years  of  age  paying  a  fine  (for  the  ufe  of  the  company)  of 
50L  and  every  one  under  that  age,  25  1.  all  fons  and  ap- 
prentices of  treemen  are  admitted  upon  paying  20s.  only. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  required  by  a  fecond  charter 
of  king  Charles  II,  of  thofe  merchants  dwelling  in  London, 
or  within  20  miles  of  it,  that  they  fhall  be  free  of  the  city  : 
but  this  extends  to  them  only,  and  does  not,  nor  can  be  pre- 
tended, to  affect  perfons  dwelling  at  a  greater  diftance. 
The  fine  taken  upon  admiflion,  with  regard  to  the  company, 
is  not  worth  mentioning,  further  than  obferving,  that  the  fum 
cannot  be  deemed  onerous  to  any  one  in  a  condition  of  en- 
gaging in  a  trade,  which  from  it's  diftance,  and  other  circum- 
(tances,  is  of  a  very  tedious  circulation,  and  requires  a  large 
(rock  :  it  is  fmall  with  regard  to  the  (hare  it  admits  to  of  the 
fruits  of  pad  very  great  expences,  and  is  rather  an  advance 
made  to  the  company  than  a  fine  ;  for,  as  it  goes  to  the  pub- 
lic ftock,  he  who  pays  this  fine,  or  advance,  has  his  fhare 
of  it,  by  a  proportionable  lefs  duty  levied  on  his  trade,  and 
aifo  of  all  other  fines  levied  after  his  admiflion. 
The  limitation  to  mere  merchants  is  expreffed,  by  the  char- 
ter, to  be  for  preventing  the  diforders  and  inconveniences 
which  had  then  been  found  by  experience,  and  muft  arife 
from  the  too  great  refort  of  low  mean  people,  to  places  where 
the  cuftoms  and  laws  are  fo  intirely  different  from  their  own  ; 
where  they  muft  themfelves  be  expofed  to  a  variety  of  hazards 
and  dangers,  and  by  any  fraudulent  attempts,  or  even  by 
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their  irregularities  and  follies,  may  offend  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  involve  themfelves  and  others  in  troubles  and  dangers.i 
When  irregularities  happen,  if  they  are  carried  before  a  ma- 
giftrate,  expence  muft  be  the  inevitable  confequence ;  and, 
no  doubt,  thefe  irregularities  would  multiply  upon  a  greater 
refort  of  low  people:  and  particular  inftances  have  fallen  out, 
with  regard  to  every  nation  eftablifhed  in  the  Levant,  where 
the  lives  and  eftates  of  the  fubjects  of  each  nation,  then  re- 
fident  in  Turkey,  have  been  in  danger,  from  the  abfurdity 
or  villainy  of  one  man* 

The  quarrel  between  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  the  Venetian 
admiral,  in  the  bay  of  Scanderoon,  coft  the  Turkey  com- 
pany above  20,000 1.  A  difpute  with  SirSackville  Crew  coft 
above  80,000 1.  A  pretence  that  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  eight 
were  not  of  the  true  alloy,  coft7or8oool.  A  detention  of 
the  capitulations  by  a  vizir,  and  other  little  difputes  about 
the  fame  time,  coft  as  much  :  the  roguery  of  a  captain,  who 
had  taken  a  freight  at  Alexandria,  coft  the  Englifh  at  Cairo  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  ,  had  like  to  have  occafioned  the 
murder  of  them  all  :  and  the  indifcretion  of  a  young  man, 
under  Dutch  protection  at  Aleppo,  within  thefe  few  years, 
caufed  an  infurrection  in  that  city,  which  threatened  the  lives 
and  eftates  of  all  the  foreigners  there  :  and,  laftly,  the  com- 
pany have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  Turks,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  captures  made  on  them  by  Britifh  privateers,  during 
the  laft  war,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  1 2,000  1.  Thefe  are  a  very 
few  of  the  many  inftances  that  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  trade  to  Turkey  is  carried  on  under  the  protection  of 
the  capitulations,  or  treaty  of  friendlhip  and  commerce  be- 
tween I  his  Majefty  and  the  Sultan  ;  which  was  procured,  and 
has  been  fince  upheld  and  renewed,  at  great  expences  to  the 
company. — By  this  treaty,  the  Britifh  fubjects  are  put  upon 
a  much  better  foot,  in  point  of  trade,  than  even  any  of  the 
Sultan's  own  fubjects,  by  paying  lefs  cuftoms,  as  well  as  in 
other  refpects. — Thefe  exemptions  muft,  no  doubt,  give 
uneafinefs  to  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  Sultan's 
fubjects  that  are  traders ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  very  even  and 
fteady  conduct  to  avoid  giving  occafions  of  offence,  which 
feldom  efcape  animadverfion  ;  and  often  flight  ones  are 
taken,  or  feigned  ones  urged,  to  extort  money  ;  and  the 
greateft  care  is  taken  by  the  company  to  fupport  the  credit 
of  this  nation  through  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions,  by 
the  moft  exact  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
people  of  the  country  ;  and,  more  particularly,  they  have 
always  guarded,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  againft 
all  attempts  to  run  cuftoms,  or  to  cover  fubjects  or  other 
ftrangers  goods :  but  if  room  is  left  for  every  one  to  become 
adventurers  in  this  trade,  to  carry  it  on  as  they  themfelves 
(hall  pleafe,  bad  and  perverfe  people,  free  of  all  reftraint, 
will  break  in  upon  all  order,  endanger  the  quiet  and  fecurity 
of  every  body,  and  every  thing,  and  endanger  the  total  lofs 
of  this  ftill  valuable  branch  of  the  Britifh  commerce. 
As  the  company  ftands  at  prefent,  it  cannot  be  properly 
called  any  thing  more  than  a  body  eftablifhed  for  the  well  and 
orderly  management  of  the  trade  into  the  Levant,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  fupport  of  the  neceffary  expences  attending  it  ; 
which  are,  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  ambaffador  at  the 
Porte,  the  confuls,  and  other  neceffary  officers  and  fervants, 
at  the  places  of  trade,  and  the  obtaining  and  fupporting  the  ca- 
pitulations granted  by  the  Porte  at  different  times  to  the  king's 
fubjects;  [fee  Levant  Trade]  and  the  company  have,  at 
great  expence,  obtained  very  valuable  privileges  for  the  king's 
fubjects  from  the  Ottoman  emperors,  and  hitherto  fupported 
them  through  many  ftruggles. — They  have  eftablifhed  proper 
fettlements  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  they  have, 
for  many  years,  carried  on  a  conliderable  trade,  greatly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nation,  in  exporting  it's  manufactures  and 
produce,  and  importing  unmanufactured  goods,  though  often 
under  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  themfelves ;  and  have 
at  this  time  great  dependencies  abroad.  l 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  petitioners  for  the  bill  fet  forth,  that  the 
trade  of  this  company  is  decayed,  it  is  an  unwarrantable  con- 
clufion  that  the  management  under  the  prefent  charter  is  the 
caufe  of  it  :  but  ftill  the  Turkey  company  is  ready  to  own, 
and  defirous  it  fhould  be  known,  that  their  trade  is  leffened, 
and  under  difficulties,  and  the  French  trade  increafed  ;  and 
they  have  made  heretofore  proper  rcprelentations  of  it,  but 
the  remedy  is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  thing  attempted  by 
this  bill,  as  the  laying  the  trade  between  England  and  Turkey 
more  open  will  not  be  the  means  to  increafe  it,  but  probably 
quite  the  reverfe ;  which  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  cafe 
of  our  neighbours  the  Dutch,  where  the  trade  to  Turkey  is  open 
and  free,  and  yet  very  iriconfiderable,  fcarce  any  at  all :  and  that 
the  French  trade  does  not  owe  it's  increafe  to  it's  being  more 
open  or  more  free  than  the  Englifh,  is  plain  from  it's  being  uo- 
der  much  more  ftrict  regulations  :  [fee  Levant  Trade]  a 
chamber  of  commerce  has  the  fuperintendencyof  this  branch cf 
commerce  in  France. — The  cloth  is  exported  only  from  one 
port  there,  viz.  Marfeilles :  no  Frenchman  goes  to  Turkey  but 
with  a  licence  ;  nor  is  permitted  by  the  French  government 
to  fettle  in  Turkey,  without  firft  giving  fecurity  in  France 
for  his  good  behaviour  in  the  Grand  Siguier's  dominions : 
The  number  of  houfes  for  the  fale  of  their  cloth  in  Turkey  is 
limited  ;  the  prices  of  their  cloths  are  fixed  in  France,  from 
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which  they  cannot  depart  ;  and  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  un- 
derfc]  one  another  in  Turkey  ;  and  when  one  houfe  has  fold 
it's  quantity  allotted,  that  houfe  can  fell  no  more  'till  the 
other  houfes  have  fold  theirs:  fo  ftri£t  are  their  regulations. 
The  French  cloth-trade  has  gained  ground  by  the  encourage- 
ment.and  afliltance  it  receives  from  the  public  :  that  manu- 
facture was  eftablifhed  in  Languedoc,  by  Mr  Colbert,  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  Turkey  trade  ;  and  at  fo  vaft  an  expence,  that  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  great  cenfure  by  that  meafure,  though  the 
event  has  fhewn  the  wifdom  of  his  views.  Thefe  cloths  are 
chiefly  made  of  Spanifh  wool :  there  is  a  premium  allowed  by 
the  public  on  every  piece  of  this  cloth  ;  and,  befides,  there 
are  feveral  eftablifhments  (which  are  called  royal  manu- 
factures) made  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  or  the  province 
where  there  are  conveniences  for  making  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  the  wool,  to  it's  being  packed  to  put  aboard  the  fhip  ; 
and  a  clothier  is  put  into  one  of  thofe  rent-free,  on  the  fole 
condition  of  making  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  this  cloth 
in  a  year.  This  is  the  moft  vifible  reafon  why  they  can  fell 
cloth,  made  of  thofe  fine  materials,  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
can  fell  our  cloth  ;  and  however  the  French  cloth  may  want 
the  fubftance  of  ours,  it  has  a  preferable  appearance,  takes  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  is  lighter  than  ours,  and  ferves  feveral  of 
their  purpofes  ;  and  though  many  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  imitate  it  in  England,  they  have  proved  ineffectual. 
See  the  article  Manufacturers. 

The  next  principal  article  of  the  Turkey  trade,  and  the  great 
branch  of  returns  from  thence,  is  filk  :  one  half  of  that  com- 
modity ufed  to  come  from  Perfia  through  Turkey  ;  but  the 
continual  wars  that  have  raged  in  Perfia,  for  many  years  paft, 
have  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  filk  from  thence  ;  and  if  things 
fhould  return  to  their  former  quiet  ftate  in  Perfia,  and  the  filk 
provinces  to  the  flourifhing  condition  they  were  once  in,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  branch  of  trade  would  return  to  the 
Levant  company,  fince  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  open 
another  channel  for  it ;  and  the  returns  of  filk  from  the  Le- 
vant are,  at  this  time,  confined  to  the  raw  filk  of  the  produce 
of  Turkey,  of  which  the  company  buy  almoft  the  whole 
that  comes  to  matket  in  Turkey  for  exportation  ;  and  that 
the  company  purchafe  with  Englifh  cloth,  and  other  products, 
bartered  in  exchange  :  and  if  they  were  to  fend  money 
(which  they  many  years  ago  made  a  by-law  to  prohibit,  out 
of  a  regard  to  the  public  good)  they  would  not  get  more  filk, 
would  fell  little  or  no  cloth,  and  the  French  would  get  that 
money  in  exchange  for  their  cloth. 

As  to  mohair-yarn,  which  is  another  confiderable  article  of 
return,  the  company  buy  conftantly  as  much  as  hath  always 
been  a  full  fupply  for  this  market  ;  and  there  is  a  confiderable 
decreafe  (arifing  from  the  alteration  of  fafhions)  in  the  con- 
sumption of  that  commodity  at  home  :  and,  to  fhew  the 
company's  readinefs  of  embracing  every  opportunity  that 
offers  of  increafing  their  trade,  they  have,  in  the  article  of 
cottons,  which  they  found  a  demand  for  in  England,  and  a 
fupply  in  Turkey,  increafed  their  imports  of  that  commodity 
from  400  bales  to  5,000,  within  thefe  few  years  ;  which  may 
ferve  to  compenfate  for  fome  of  the  articles  their  trade  is  de- 
creafed  in. 

The  latitude  given  by  the  bill,  in  exporting  and  importing, 
renders  impracticable  the  reftraints  that  may  be  neceffary  to 
obviate  dangers  of  infection  ;  and  the  liberty  given  to  import 
goods  to  all  manner  of  perfons  in  the  Levant,  is  putting  all 
forts  of  ftrangers  upon  the  fame  foot  as  natural- born  fubjects  ; 
and  is,  at  leafr,  giving  away  the  advantage  of  commiflicn  : 
it  alfo  may  raife  dangerous  difputes  about  capitulations,  and 
endanger  the  lofs  of  them. — Nay,  by  this  latitude,  the  French 
factors  may  find  means  to  fend  hither  goods  bought  abroad 
with  their  manufactures. 

But  if  the  wifdom  of  the  legislature  fhall  think  fit  to  attempt 
the  enlarging  or  retrieving  the  Levant  trade,  fome  more  pro- 
bable methods  may  be  found  out,  and  not  liable  to  the  fame 
objections  with  thofe  in  this  bill ;  fuch  as  a  proper  encourage- 
ment, in  whatever  fhape  may  be  thought  fit,  for  making  fuch 
forts  of  cloth  as  the  French  fend  ;  or  the  affifting  the  com- 
pany in  the  burden  of  their  expences,  which  run  high  upon 
the  trade,  as  the  fame,  or  a  greater  fum,  is  to  be  raifed  upon 
the  remains  of  it,  than  when  it  was  in  it's  moft  flourifhing 
condition  :  but  as  to  the  means  propofed  by  the  bill,  fome  of 
them  could  not  have  any  effect  at  all,  and  others  may  have 
very  fatal  confequences.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to 
the  confideration  of  the  legiflature. 

An  abftract  of  what  has  been  argumentatively  urged,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  Turkey  company,  in  order  to  lay  that 
branch  of  trade  quite  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects,  by 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman*. 

*  Reflections  on  the  Expediency  of  opening  the  Trade  to 
Turkey,  &c.  Printed  for  T.  Trye,  near  Gray YInn  Gate, 
in  Holborn,  London,  1753. 

I,  All  the  powers  in  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  extend  their 
commerce  ;  and  if  Great-Britain  cannot  extend  het's  in  pro- 
portion, fhe  will  be  no  longer  able  to  preferve  that  figure  file 
has  hitherto  preferved  f. 


f  This  is  a  true  maxim,  but  that  laying  the  Turkey  trade  ab- 
folutely  open,  is  a  meafure  conducive  to  that  end,  has  been 
denied  by  many,  and  particularly  by  another  very  judi- 
cious gentleman,  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  travels,  and  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  appendix  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Reflections 
upon  Naturalizations,  Corporations,  and  Companies,  &c 
as  this  fubjedt  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  Hanway's  tra- 
vels.— By  the  author  of  thefe  travels.  Printed  for  Dodfley 
and  Millar. 

II.  Many  of  thefe  countries,  Spain  in  particular,  which  ufed 
to  admit  great  quantities  of  Englifh  merchandize,  are  now 
fetting  up  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  laying  burdens  on 
ours,  to  prevent  their  introduction  :  fo  that  it  is  become  more 
expedient  than  ever,  to  feek  out  as  many  new  markets  as  we 
can*. 

*  That  this  is  matter  of  facTt,  is  fhewn  throughout  divers  parts 
of  our  dictionary.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Castille 
Catalonia,  India-House  of  Spain,  Spain,  Spanish- 
America. 

The  Turkey  company  are  not  able,  were  they  willing,  to  fell 
the  Englifh  manufactures  fo  cheap  as  they  might  be  ren- 
dered by  a  free  trade  :    For, 

(1).  If  no  fhips  are  allowed  to  be  employed,  but  the  general 
fhips  of  the  company  appointed  by  the  managers,  a  private 
member  has  no  choice,  but  muft  fubmit  to  all  the  expences 
and  difcouragements  which  the  managers  will  lay  upon  him. 
(2).  The  carriage  of  the  goods  up  to  London,  the  gains  of 
factors,  warehoufe-keepers,  &c.  are  taxes  heavy  enough  on 
the  manufacture,  to  turn  the  ballance  in  favour  of  the 
French. 

(3).  The  expence  of  package,  porterage,  hallage,  loading 
and  unloading,  &c.  are  more  exorbitant  in  London,  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

(4).  The  dearnefs  of  victualling  and  manning  of  fhips  in 
the  port  of  London,  is  another  material  article  ;  whereas 
many  ports  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  more  commodioufly 
fituated,  as  being  nearer  the  places  where  the  goods  are  ma- 
nufactured. 

IV.  Thegainsof  an  exclufive  company  can  never  coincide  with 
the  welfare  of  the  public  ;  inafmuch  as  monopolifts,  eftablifhed 
by  law,  are  thereby  fecured  from  rivals;  fo  that  their  particular 
intereft  confifts  in  felling  as  dear  as  they  can  :  whereas  the 
intereft  of  private  adventurers  is  to  fell  as  cheap  as  poflible, 
in  order  to  get  cuftom  by  rivaling  each  other.  Thus  the 
public  is  benefited  by  emulation,  as  it  promotes  the  circu- 
lation of  labour  and  univerfal  plenty  ;  but  is  hurt  by  mono- 
polifts, who  are  a  check  to  induftry,  to  the  circulation  of  la- 
bour at  home,  and  it's  exportation  abroad;  and  whofe  only 
view  is  to  facrifice  the  general  intereft  to  that  of  a  few. 

V.  The  Turkey  company  is  a  monopoly  in  every  fenfe,  as 
no  private  member  is  allowed  to  fit  out  a  fhip  when  he 
pleafes,  to  export  and  import  what  quantities  of  goods  he 
would  chufe. — As  the  trade  is  confined  to  the  expenfivepart 
of  London. — As  the  freedom  of  the  company  is  limited  to 
merchants  by  profeflion,  and  has  been  obftructed  under  fri- 
volous pretence. — As  the  members  themfelves  are  fettered 
with  by-laws. 

VI.  This  exclufive  fociety  not  only  exports  a  much  lefs 
quantity  of  Englifh  labour  than  would  be,  were  the  Englifh 
trade  free,  but  alfo  imports  the  lefs  of  raw  materials,  fo  ne- 
ceffary for  feveral  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  the 
poor. — That  important  article,  raw  filk  in  particular,  which 
fhould  always  be  brought  to  market  at  the  lowed  price  pofli- 
ble, has  by  monopolies,  been  raifed  fo  high,  as  greatly  to  in- 
jure the  filk  manufacture.  And  this  arifes  from  two  caufes  : 
(1).  The  Turks  will  deal  with  thofe  that  fupply  them  with 
goods  on  the  cheapeft  terms  ;  confequently  not  with  the 
Englifh  ;  and  fell  to  thofe,  who  give  the  higheft  price,  [i.  e. 
the  greateft  quantity  of  labour  in  exchange]  which  an  ex- 
clufive fociety  will  not  do :  therefore  our  Englifh  company 
neither  will,  nor  can  make  great  returns  in  Turkifh  goods. 
(2).  After  the  goods  are  brought  to  England,  the  company 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  fales  as  high  as  poflible,  in  order  to 
get  immenfe  profits  on  fmall  imports.  And  this  they  do  with 
fafety,  becaufe  there  are  none  to  rival  them. 

VII.  Our  woollen  manufacturers  are  ready  to  make  it  appear, 
from  the  fpecimens  they  have  feen  of  the  cloth  of  Langue- 
doc defigned  for  the  Levant,  that  they  are  able  to  out-rival 
the  French,  provided  this  commerce  has  a  free  courfe,  and 
every  adventurer  is  permitted  to  (hip  off  from  what  port  he 
pleafes. 

VIII.  Were  fuch  liberty  obtained,  they  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  they  could  render  their  goods  ftill  cheaper. 

(1).  Becaufe  thofe  drugs  for  dyeing,  which  now  pals  through 
the  hands  of  a  company,  would  be  fold  at  a  more  rcafonable 
rare. 

(2).  Becaufe  the  oils  and  afhes  for  making  Caftille  foap  could 
be  purchafed  on  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as  would  induce 
the  Englifh  to  fet  up  that  branch  of  manufacture  :  which 
foap  is  made  at  prefent  chiefly  at  Marfcilles,  thence  fent  to 
Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn  imported  into  England ;  by 
which  means  the  Englifh  manufacturer  is  burdened  with  an 
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heavy  additional  expence. — Nor  is  this  the  only  evil ;  for  our 
colonies  in  America  are  now  wholly  fupplied  with  French 
foap  from  Martinico,  and  the  other  iflands  belonging  to  that 
crown,  and  even  from  France  itfelf  (the  prefent  Englifh  foap 
made  of  tallow  not  being  fit  for  their  climates):  by  which 
means  feveral  other  fpecies  of  French  manufactures  are  intro- 
duced into  our  fugar  iflands  and  northern  colonies,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  commerce,  revenue,  and  navigation 
of  Great-Britain:  But, 

(3.)  Another  reafon  why  the  woollen  cloths,  defigned  for  the 
Levant,  might  be  vended  cheaper,  is,  becaufe  a  confiderable 
faving  is  to  be  made  in  the  expence  of  dyeing.  For  were 
this  trade  to  have  a  free  courfe,  the  manufacturer  might  dye 
his  own  cloth  at  fuch  a  feafon  as  would  not  interfere  with  his 
other  bufinefs,  and  contrive  every  thing  to  the  beft  advantage  : 
whereas,  at  prefent,  the  cloth  is  fent  up  white  to  London, 
and  dyed  there  in  hafte,  and  at  an  exorbitant  charge,  both 
as  living  and  wages  are  dearer,  and  as  thofe  journeymen,  who 
have  not  conftant  bufinefs,  mult  have  the  higher  wages  while 
they  are  employed. 

IX.  All  other  parts  of  a  cargo  for  the  Turkifh  dominions,  as 
well  as  woollens,  might  be  rendered  much  cheaper,  as  the 
expence  of  carriage,  fhipping,  &c.  would  be  confiderably 
lefs. — Moreover,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  probability,  that  great 
demands  would  arife  from  the  manufactures  of  iron,  fteel, 
brafs,  and  copper,  for  cutlery  and  Birmingham  ware;  for  the 
produce  of  the  looms  of  Manchefter,  Coventry,  and  Nor- 
wich ;  for  printed  linens,  paper-hangings,  and  fuch  kinds  of 
ornaments;  as  moft  of  thefe  articles  might  be  exported  from 
feveral  places,  at  Jefs  charges  than  from  London. — And  as 
the  EnHiih  are  known  to  excel  other  nations,  both  in  fabric 
and  cheapnefs:  fo  that,  were  the  trade  free,  the  port  of  Mar- 
feilles  would  labour  under  fuch  difficulties  from  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  as  the  advantage  of  it's  fituation  could  by  no  means 
compenfate. 

X.  Add  to  this,  that  the  freight,  and  infurance,  and  naviga- 
tion of  fhips  are  much  dearer,  in  proportion,  at  Marfeilles, 
than  in  England.  The  intereft  of  money  is  alfo  6  per  cent, 
and  the  price  of  tin  and  lead,  and  (hot,  muff,  neceffarily  be 
much  higher,  fo  that  the  prodigious  increafe  of  their  Levant 
trade,  cannot  poifibly  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe,  than  to 
the  monopolies  and  exclufions  of  the  Englifh  againft  their 
own  countrymen,  in  favour  of  the  French.  And  therefore 
it  fhould  be  duly  confidered  by  every  true  patriot,  and  lover 
of  his  country,  that  the  chief  competition,  in  this  ftruggle 
for  the  liberty  of  commerce,  is  not  between  one  Englifh 
merchant  and  another,  —  but  between  Great-Britain  and 
France. 

XI.  Were  the  trade  laid  open,  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations  of  thofe  vaft  territories  would  find  a  greater  de- 
mand for  their  refpective  commodoties,  and  then  they  could 
afford  to  buy  greater  quantities  of  ours: — whereas,  at  pre- 
fent, they  neither  are  able  to  purchafe  much,  nor,  if  they 
were,  are  they  inclined  to  do  it,  on  account  of  the  exceilive 
dearnefs  of  the  Englifh  merchandize. 

XII.  An  increafe  of  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures 
muff  create  an  increafe  in  the  excife,  and  all  inland  duties ; 
for  the  government  is  infallibly  a  gainer  by  every  fcheme  that 
findi  employment  for  the  people,  encourages  labour,  and  pro- 
motes wealth,  as  thefe  things  neceffarily  occafion  the  greater 
confumption  of  all  commodities  that  pay  duties: — on  the 
other  hand,  an  increafe  of  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign 
materials,  as  excite  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  is  doubly  ad- 
vantageous, both  by  the  cuftoms  they  pay  at  firft  landing, 
and  the  hands  they  employ  afterwards.  Therefore,  the  in- 
creafe of  fuch  a  trade  is  deferable  in  every  light,  both  to  the 
government,  and  to  the  people. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  merchants,  belonging  to  the  out-ports, 
fhould  happen  to  bring  in  fuch  raw  materials  as  are  not 
wanted  on  the  fpot,  the  advantages  they  receive  in  other 
refpects  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  expence  of  carriage 
to  a  proper  market.  And,  indeed,  the  carriage  of  raw  filk, 
camels  hair,  cotton,  wool,  &c.  from  Briftol  to  Coventry, 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchefter  and  Derby,  from  Yarmouth 
to  Norwich,  &c.  would  not  be  fo  dear,  as  it  is  now  from  Lon- 
don to  thofe  places.  Befides,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as 
the  trade  increafed,  other  towns  in  the  north  and  weft,  and 
middle  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  alfo,  would  fet  up 
manufactures.  So  that  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
ought  to  confider  itfelf  as  interefted  in  opening  this  mono- 
poly. 

XI  v\  Whatever  regulations  are  judged  necefTary,  under  the 
infpection  of  proper  perfons,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
the  good  government  of  a  free  trade,  or  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  fecurity  from  the  plague,  they  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived, and  thankfully  fubmitted  to.  And  an  open  trade 
might  be  very  eafily  put  under  much  ftricter  examinations, 
not  only  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  manufactures  exported,  but 
alfo  in  relation  to  bills  of  health,  and  performing  quarantine, 
[fee  Quarantine]  than  what  the  company  have-  been 
fubject  to  for  many  years  paft. — Though  a  plague  in  London 
would  have  been  much  more  fata),  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom. 


XV.  Were  the  trade  to  Spain  or  Portugal  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  company,  and  an  attempt  made  to  render  it  free,  great 
pains  would  be  taken,  as  there  are  now  in  the  prefent  cafe* 
to  fet  forth  the  danger  of  permitting  fhopkeepers  and  low 
tradefmen  to  go  over  to  Spain  or  Portugal. 

'  They  will  raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  populace,  by  interfering 
with  their  trades, — or  inflame  the  zeal  of  bigots  againft 
countenancing  hereticks: — low  and  indifcreet  people  will  im- 
port prohibited  books,  and  fo  draw  down  the  power  and  ven- 
geance of  the  Inquifition, — will  give  offence,  by  their  beha- 
viour, while  the  hoft  is  patting  by, — perhaps  ridicule  fome  of 
their  religious  proceffions,  and  fo  caufe  tumults  and  infur- 
redtions: — or,  in  general,  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  an  uni- 
verfal  odium,  by  the  diverfity  of  their  drefs  and  cuftoms,  and 
great  licentioufnefs  of  manners.  —  Therefore,  by  attempting 
to  throw  the  trade  open,  we  fhall  infallibly  lofe  it  all.' 
Thus  it  appears,  that  objections  much  more  plaufible  might 
be  raifed  againft  opening  the  trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
were  it  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  than  againft  the  re- 
vocation of  any  exclufive  grant  now  fubfifting.  But,  indeed, 
we  muft  confider  all  thefe  kinds  of  objections  as  the  mere  di- 
alect of  monopolifts,  who  ufe  it,  mutatis  mutandis,  againft 
opening  any  trade,  in  order  to  carry  their  own  private  in- 
tereft, under  an  appearance  of  public  good. 
But  common  fenfe  and  daily  experience  are  continually  expo- 
fing  the  falfity  of  fuch  fuggeftions.  And  were  the  trade  open- 
ed to  Turkey,  there  is  no  degrees  of  probability,  that  fhop- 
keepers and  low  people  would  be  fond  of  going  there: — and 
if  they  did  go,  they  certainly  would  agree  with  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  Englifh  failors  do  now. 

XVI.  If  the  trade  to  Turkey  had  a  free  courfe,  what  reafen 
is  there  to  imagine,  that  it  would  be  engroffed  by  the  Jews  ? 
And  why  muft  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Englifh  in  particular 
would  fuffer  in  this  refpect,  more  than  the  French,  Dutch,  or 
Italians?  Befides,  as  the  Jews  might  infift  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  others,  provided  they  are  merch- 
ants by  profeffion;  and  as  they  refide  chiefly  in  London,  and 
are  a  rich  united  body  of  merchants,  this  very  objection 
might  be  urged  with  greater  force  againft  the  confining  fuch  a 
trade  to  a  company,  than  againft  laying  it  open; — efpecially 
as  the  Englifh  Jews,  by  means  of  their  connection  with  their 
brethren  in  Turkey,  who  aie  the  only  brokers  in  that  coun- 
try, might  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  combination  to  ingrofs 
the  whole  trade  themfelves,  and  execute  it  with  fuccefs.  But, 
in  fact,  this  objection  betrays  it's  own  weaknefs,  and  would 
never  have  been  brought,  if  a  ftronger  could  be  found;  and 
it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  Jews  were  accufed  of  being  in- 
jurious to  the  interefts  of  a  trading  nation. 

XVII.  It  is  equally  incredible,  that  the  government  and 
people  of  Turkey  fhould  be  difpleafed  at  the  difiolution  of  the 
prefent  monopoly.  And  what  grounds  are  there  for  fuch  a 
fuppofition?  For,  in  an  open  trade,  Englifh  manufactures 
would  be  imported  in  greater  quantity  and  variety,  and  on 
cheaper  terms, —  more  Turkifh  goods  be  taken  in  barter,  and 
a  larger  revenue  would  arife  to  the  government.  But,  in  a 
confined  trade,  fewer  manufactures  are  imported,  more  exor- 
bitant in  price,  demanding  fewer  goods  in  exchange,  and  pay- 
ing lefs  to  the  cuftoms.  And  can  we  imagine,  that  the  Turks 
would  once  helitate,  to  which  fide  the  preference  is  due  ?  Or 
have  we  ever  found,  that  any  of  thofe  other  nations,  to  whom 
we  once  traded  by  exclufive  companies,  have  complained  at 
the  diflblution  of  thefe  deftructive  monopolies,  and  defired 
their   reftoration  ? 

To  confirm  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  fpeech  recorded  in 
Camden's  Annals  of  one  of  the  Czars  of  Mufcovy,  when 
that  country  was  thought  to  be  over-fpread  with  ignorance 
and  barbarifm  ;  which  is  mentioned  by  the  reverend  and  in- 
genious Mr  Smith,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
viz. 

Theodore  Joannides  fucceeding  to  the  empire,  granted  to  all 
merchants,  of  what  nation  foever,  free  accefs  into  Ruffia. 
And  being  oftentimes  folicited  by  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  to 
confirm  the  privileges  granted  by  his  father  to  the  Mufcovy 
company  of  Englifh  merchants,  to  wit,  that  only  Englifhmen 
of  that  company  fhould  come  into,  or  trade  into  the  north 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  that  cuftom  free,  in  regard  they  were  the 
fiift  that  difcovered  the  pafTage  thither  by  fea:  he  thereupon 
defired  her  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Englifh  to  trade  into 
Ruffia;  for,  to  permit  fome,  and  deny  others,  was  an  in- 
juftice.  Princes,  fays  he,  muft  carry  an  indifferent  hand 
between  their  fubjects,  and  not  convert  trade  (which  by  the 
law  of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all)  into  a  monopoly, 
to  the  private  gain  of  a  (ew.  As  for  his  cuftoms,  he  promifed 
to  exact  lefs  by  one  half  of  that  company  than  the  reft,  be- 
caufe they  firft  difcovered  the  pafTage  thither  by  fea.  In 
other  matters  he  confirmed  their  former  privileges,  and  added 
fome  few  more,  out  of  his  refpect  to  the  queen,  and  not  for 
any  defert,  as  he  faid,  of  the  company,  many  of  whom  he 
found   had   dealt   falfly  with  his  fubjects. 

XVIII.  But  when  an  exclufive  grant  is  once  obtained,  it  muft 
be  defended  by  fome  kind  of  arguments,  however  weak  and 
inconclufive.  Now  the  Turkey  company  was  firft  erected, 
and  afterwards  eftablifhed  in  fuch  times,  when  the  principles 
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of  trade,  and  the  natute  of  the  landed  and  commercial  in- 
tcrefts  of  a  kingdom  were  not  underftood ; — or,  if  under- 
stood, not  diffidently  regarded:— in  fuch  times  when  mono- 
polies and  exclufions  carried  all  before  them.  Of  the  truth 
of  Which  aflertion,  we  need  only  confult.  Rymer's  Foedera, 
and  the  common  hiftorians  for  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
king  James  I.  anJ  king  Chailes  I.  to  find  Sufficient  evidence ; 
many  of   which   monopolies  were  again  renewed   by  king 

Charles  II. And,   at   the  time  of  the  Revolution,    were 

«rrown  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  with  fafety. 
For,  as  to  foreign  trade,  there  was  an  exclufive  company  to 
Hamburgh  and  the  Ealtic, — to  Mufcovy  and  Greenland, — 
to  Germany  and  Flanders,— to  France,— to  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal,—to  Italy, — and  to  Africa. 

Special  licences  were  alfo  to  be  purchafed  for  the  importation, 
orfale  of  madder,  logwood,  deal-boards,  wine,  and  tobacco: 

likewife,  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  leather,  and  butter. 

And,  idly,  As  to  our  domeftic  commerce,  there  were  pre- 
exemptions,  or  monopolies  for  tin,  fait,  and  coals:  exclufivc 
patents  for  fea-weed,  kelp,  and  glafs,— falt-petre  and  gun- 
powder, —  foap  and  ftarch, —  gold  and  filvcr  lace,  — beaver 
hats,  and  demi-caftors, — dyeing  and  dreffing  of  cloth,— mak- 
ing of  allum, — and  even  for  gathering  of  rags. 
Special  licences  were  alfo  neceffary  to  be  obtained  for  making 
iron,  and  cutting  down  wood  for  charcoal, — making  of  butter 
cafks, — ufingof  winecafks  for  ale  and  beer; — alfo  for  mak- 
ing of  malt,— and  brewing  of  ale  for  public  vent. 
Moreover,  the  gardeners,  for  fix  miles  round  London,  were 
incorporated  into  an  exclufive  company,  as  were  alfo  the 
traders  and  artificers  within  the  diftrict  of  three  miles. 
Now  all  monopolies  and  exclufions  (and  many  more  might 
be  enumerated)  fet  out  with  pompous  titles,  and  great  pro- 
feffions  of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  They  were  all  efta- 
bhfhed,  cither  for  the  increafe  and  good  government  of  trade, 

or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  in 

foreign  markets, — or  for  preventing  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
from  being  impofed  upon  at  home.  — But  the  true  reafon  of 
their  eftablifhment  remains  yet  to  be  told,  viz.  Jobb  and 
Monopoly. 

This  was  the  nera  in  which  the  Turkey  company  had  it's 
birth  and  education.  And  all  the  others,  while  in  being, 
had  juft  the  fame  pretentions  of  public  good  to  alledge  in  their 
favour:  but  time  has  fhewn,  that  we  are  much  happier  with- 
out them. 

XIX.  As  London  is  the  capital  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and 
the  centre  of  the  body  politic,  every  acceffion  of  wealth, 
trade,  manufacture,  navigation,  and  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  muff,  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  metropolis.  For  the  centre  in  the  body  politic, 
is  like  the  heart  in  the  natural  body,  which  receives  benefit 
itfelf,  by  the  brifk  and  regular  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
extremeties.  But  if  any  one  fhould  doubt  of  this  parallel, 
let  experience  and  matter  of  fact  determine.  For  when  al- 
moft  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  circumfcribed  by 
exclufive  grants,  and  thofe  monopolies  confined  to  the  fingle 
city  and  poit  of  London,  this  city  made  a  very  mean  and  in- 
confiderable  appearance,  to  what  it  doth  at  prefent :  but,  in 
propoition,  as  the  inland  countries,  and  the  out- ports  began 
to  Shake  offfome  of  their  fetters,  and  extend  their  commerce; 
in  the  fame  proportion  did  the  metropolis  increafe  in  wealth 
and  grandeur,  number  of  inhabitants,  and  extent  of  buildings. 
In  fhort,  if  there  was  an  acceffion  of  wealth  to  the  fartheft 
iflcs  of  Scotland,  it  would,  fooner  or  later,  find  it's  way  to 
London.     [See  our  article  Middlesex.] 

XX.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  continuation  of  this 
exclufive  company,  is  no  othtr  in  effect,  than  the  payment  of 
a  very  large  tribute  annually  to  France  ; — together  with  this 
mortifying  reflection,  that  this  is  a  tribute  we  are  not  forced 
to  pay,  but  do  it  voluntarily  ;  though  we  know,  that  fome  of 
her  Deft  provincts  are  fupported  by  it,  fome  hundreds  of  fhips 
employed  in  the  navigation,  and  the  government  enabled  to 
turn  the  wealth  and  ftrength,  acquired  by  our  indolence  and 
mismanagement,   to  our  own  dettruction. 

XXI.  The  landed  gentlemen,  in  their  refpective  counties, 
are  more  particularly  Concerned  to  exert  themfelves  on  this 
interefting  occafion  ;  becaufe  of  the  rents  of  lands  and  houfes 
will  be  higher,  and  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  eftates, 
corn,  wool,  Sheep,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  wood,  coal,  &c.  &c. 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try do  increafe  in  numbers,  riches,  and  manufactures.  The 
poor  aUo  would  be  lefs  numerous,  as  there  is  more  employ- 
ment,-4-ihe  weight  of  taxes  will  be  lighter,  when  more  per- 
fons  Share  in  the  burthen, — and  the  tenants,  by  having  better 
markets,  will  be  better  able  to  pay  their  rents:  but  thefe  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  obtained,  while  the  prefent  difficulties, 
which  prevent  induftry,  and  Stop  the  circulation  of  labour,  are 
differed  to  remain. — fcj'  In  one  word,  all  monopolies  are  fo 
many  combinations  againft  the  landed  intereft.  And  the 
more  violently  they  are  contended  for,  the  more  clearly  may 
the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  dikern,  whofe  intereft  is 
promoted,  and   whofe  is  Sacrificed. 

The  principal  points  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  of  both  houfe?, 
aie  the  following;: 


1.  That  the  Englifh  manufacturers  can  rival  the  French 
Turkey  cloth. 

2.  That  the  port  of  London  is  the  deareft  in  the  kingdom 
both  for  exporting  and  importing  of  goods. 

3.  That  not  only  woollens,  but  almoft  all  other  parts  of  a 
cargo  to  the  Levant,  can  be  purchafed  on  cheaper  terrm  in 
England,  than  at  Marfeilles. 

4.  That  freight  and   infurance  are  very  high  at  Marfeilles 
as  is  alfo  the  intereft  of  money. 

5.  That  the  exclufive  powers  of  the  Turkey  company,  by 
reftraining  and  leffening  the  exports  of  Englifh  manufactures 
leffen  the  labour,  and  of  courfe,  the  wealth,  power,  and  navi- 
gation of  Great-Britain. — And,  by  leffening  the  imports  of 
foreign  raw  materials,  greatly  obstruct  the  manufactures  of 
thofe  materials. 

Remarks. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  urged  to  lay  the 
Turkey  trade  abfolutely  open. — But  what  may  be  Said,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  we  have  not  room  to  confider 
here;  we  Shall  defer  that  to  the  article  Turkey  Trade, 
where  we  Shall  alSo  confider  the  late  act:  of  parliament,  made 
in  relation  to  this  commerce,  and  conclude  the  Subject,  from 
an  impartial  review  of  what  has  been  reprefented,   as  well 
under  the  article  Levant  Trade,  and  this,  as  what  fliall 
be  further  faid  under  the  article  Turkey  Trade. 
And,  in  relation  to  the  East-India  trade  in  general,  as  al- 
fo our  East-India  Company  in  particular,   fee  the  ar- 
ticles East-India  Trade  in  general,  and  East-India 
Company,   Dutch  East-India  Company,  French 
East-India    Company.      But  as  it  is  rumoured,  that 
people  of  weight  and  distinction  will  exert  themfelves  to  lay 
the  East-India  Trade  open  to  all  his  majeSty's  Subjects, 
and  to  annihilate  absolutely  our  Eaft-India  Company,  as  an 
exclufive  trading  corporation,  we  Shall  lay  all  the  evidence 
impartially  together,  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate, 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  that  a  right  judgement  may  be 
made,  whether  Such  a  meaSure  would  or  would  not  be  expe- 
dient, and  tend  to  the  public  intereft  or  not.     Wherefore, 
befides  the  peculiar  heads  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
we  Shall  alfo,  in  order  to  give  this  matter  due  confideration, 
refer    our    readers    to   the  article   Ostend   East-India 
Company   alfo  in  it's  place. 
ORLEANOIS,    in  France.      In   this   government  are  the 
Seven  following  diftinct  provinces,  viz. 

I.  Orleanois,  properly  fo  called,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Upper  Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  Gaftinois,  on  the  fouth  by 
Sologne,   and  on  the  weft  by  Dunois  and  Vendomois. 

Orleans,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  and  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  France,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Loire, 
by  means  of  which,  the  trade  it  carries  on  is  very  confider- 
able ;  it  confifts  in  all  Sorts  of  corn,  wine,  brandy,  Sugar, 
filks,  woollen- fluffs,  oil,  iron,  flee!,  freSh  and  Salt  fifh,  fruit, 
timber,  broads,  and  a  great  many  other  merchandizes.  They 
have  alfo  fome  manufactories,  viz.  of  Stockings,  both  knit 
and  wove,  of  prepared  leather,  of  refining  and  baking  Sugar, 
&c. 

Beaugenci,  on  the  Same  river,  has  a  manufactory  of  ferges 
and  other  woollen  Stuffs. 

II.  Sologne.  The  limits  of  this  province  are  not  distinctly 
Set  down. 

Ramorentin,  on  the  little  river  Sauldre,  has  a  confiderable 
manufactory  of  ferges  and  woollen  cloth,  which  Serves  to 
clothe  the  army,  fo  that  they  have  a  very  good  trade  of  it. 

III.  Beauce,  lies  between  Orleanois,  Blaifois,  Porche,  and 
the  ifle  of  France. 

Chartres,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eure.  The  chief  trade  here  is  that  of 
corn.  They  have  alfo  fome  manufactures,  for  which  the 
water  of  the  Eure  is  reckoned  very  proper. 

Pluviers,  a  fmall  town  on  the  rivulet  Oeuf.  The  neigh- 
bouring fields  produce  corn,  of  which  they  drive  here  a  con- 
fiderable trade.     The  foil  produces  alfo  wine  and  Saffron. 

IV.  Dunois.  This  little  province  has  Orleanois  on  the  eaft, 
Blaifois  on  the  fouth,  Vendomois  on  the  weft,  and  Lefler 
Perche  on  the  north. 

Chateau-Dun,  ftands  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Loire.  They 
make  cyder  here;  and,  in  fome  parifhes  oS  this  district,  are 
manufactories  of  woollen  Stuffs,  which  they  fell  at  Tours, 
Orleans,  and  Paris. 

V.  Vendomois,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche,  on  the 
eaft  by  Dunois,  on  the  South  by  Turrenne,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Maine. 

They  have  in  this  duchy  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  gloves.  There  are  alfo  embroiderers  and  tanners ;  but 
the  trade  of  gloves  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable.  Vendome, 
the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the  Loire. 
Montoire,  on  the  fame  river,  is  famous  for  the  vaft  quantity 
of  linen  cloth  made  here. 

VI.  Blaisois,  has  Beauce  on  the  north,  Orleanois  on  the 
eaft,   Berry  on  the  fouth,   and  Touraini  on  the  weft. 

Blois,  on  the  Loire,  is  it's  capital.  The  chief  trade  here  con- 
fifts in  wine  and  brandy,  which  they  fend  to  Orleans,  Paris, 

Tours, 
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Tours,  Angers,  Laval,  and  into  Holland.  It  is  alfo  noted 
for  the  beft  watches  in  the  kingdom. 

VII.  Gastinois  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Beauce,  on  the 
eaft  by  Senonois,  on  the  fouth  by  Auxerrois,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Hurepois.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  government  of  Or- 
leanois,  and  the  reft  to  that  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  There 
are  abundance  of  vineyards  in  this  province,  and  a  great 
many  walnut-trees,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  make  oil;  the 
foil  produces  alfo  a  great  deal  of  faffron. 

Chateau-Regnard,  has  a  manufactory  of  woollen- cloth, 
proper  to  cloath  Soldiers.  They  have  alfo  a  trade  of  coarfe 
linen  cloths,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montargis, 
Cofne,  and  St  Fargeau.  The  Germans  ufed  formerly  to  trade 
hither   for   faffron. 

OSTEND,  eaft  longitude  2,  45,  lat.  5 1,  15,  a  city  and  port 
town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  in  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders, fituate  12  miles  from  Bruges.  See  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands 

OSTEND  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  attempted  to  eftablifh  an  Eaft- 
India  company  at  Oftend  in  the  year  17 18,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  defift  from  the  defign  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 
See  Austrian  Netherlands. 

In  order  to  give  pofterity  ajuft  idea  of  this  company,  and 
how  jealous  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh  were  at  this  time  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  maritime  power  in  Europe,  to  in- 
terfere with  their  Oriental  commerce,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
lay  before  our  readers, 

A  Memorial  preferred  by  M.  Pefters,  refident  at  the  court 
of  Bruflels  on  the  part  of  their  high-mightineffes  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
marquis  de  Prie,  grandee  of  Spain,  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Anunciada,  privy  counfellor  of  ftate  to  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty,  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  for  the 
government  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

To  his  excellency, 

The  undernamed  their  high-mightinefTes  refident,  is  com- 
manded to  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  excel- 
lency the  remonftrances,  which  the  directors  of  the  privileged 
Eaft-I'idia  company,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Weft-India  com- 
pany eftablifhed  in  Holland,  have  lately  renewed,  about  the 
navigation  and  trade  which  thofe  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, particularly  thofe  of  the  town  of  Oftend,  ftill  carry 
on  in  the  Indies,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  faid  compa- 
nies, and  of  their  grants,  confirmed  and  made  prohibitory 
by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  as  well  for  the  fubjects  of  Spain, 
as  for  thofe  of  the  Republic,  who  out  of  the  faid  companies, 
aie  not  allowed  to  navigate,  or  carry  on  any  trade  within 
the  diftnets  of  their  grants. 

It  is  upon  thefe  fiefh  remonftrances  of  the  faid  directors, 
that  their  high-mightineffes  have  charged  their  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  to  reprefent  to 
him  anew,  That  having  the  honour  to  live  in  good  corre- 
fpondence  and  amity  with  his  imperial  majefty,  and  having 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  prefervation  and  continuance 
of  the  fame  good  correfpondence  and  harmony,  which  at  all 
times  have  fubfifted  between  the  fubjects  on  both  parts,  can- 
not behold,  without  grief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, fubjecls  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  are  un- 
dertaking matters  that  may  difturb  and  ruffle  that  good  cor- 
refpondence, tending  to  the  greateft  prejudice  with  the  Re- 
public can  fuffer,  and  contrary  to  the  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  and  their  high- 
mightineffes,  (o  that  they  have  ftrong  and  juft  reafons  to  com- 
plain of  the  fame ;  the  rather,  becaufe  all  the  inftances  made 
on  their  part  for  redrefs,  have  proved  ineffectual;  and  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  faid  inhabitants  extend  daily  their  enter- 
prizes,  in  which  they  feem  the  more  encouraged  by  the  grant, 
which  according  to  the  public  news,  they  have  obtained  of 
his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  freely  to  navigate  and  trade 
to  the  Indies. 

Their  high-mightineffes  forefeeing  the  unavoidable  troubles 
that  mult  attend  this  affair,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty,  contrary  to  all  expectation  aad  equity, 
fhould  permit  his  fubjects  to  proceed  in  their  undertakings 
with  refpedt  to  their  new  navigation  and  trade  to  the  Indies, 
againft  the  exprefs  tenor  of  treaties ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  high-mightineffes  making  ufe  of  their  right  ac- 
quired by  the  faid  treaties,  fhould  oppofe  the  fame  ;  and  de- 
firing  nothing  more  than  that  fuch  inconveniencies  and 
troubles  may  be  prevented,  their  high-mightineffes  could  not 
avoid  reprefenting  afrefh  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty, 
That  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1648  at  Munfter,  between 
his  majefty  the  king  of  Spain  then  reigning  and  his  fucceffors, 
on  the  one  part,  and  their  high-mightineffes  on  the  other 
part,  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft-In- 
dies were  regulated  and  limited,  with  regard  to  the  fubjects 
of  Spain,  on  the  foot  they  then  exercifed  and  enjoyed  their 
navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft. Indies,  without  power 
of  extending  the  fame  further  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  fub- 
jects of  the  Republic;  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  refrain 
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from  the  places  poffeffed  by  Spain.     That  thefe  articles  have 
always  been  religioufly  obferved,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  have  never  been  permitted  to  trade  to 
the  Indies:    that  the  faid  Netherlands  being  at  prefent  under 
the  dominion  of  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  have  not 
in  that  reipect,  acquired  more  right  or  privileges  than  they 
had  before;  nor  can  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  their  high- 
mightineffes  after  having  made  fo  great  efforts,  and  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  faid  Netherlands,  and 
other  parts  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  im- 
perial and  catholic  majefty,  purfuant  to  the  engagements  en- 
tered in  on  that  behalf,  could  poffibly  depart  from  the  char- 
ters they  had  granted,  and  from  the  right  they  have  for  ever 
acquired  by  the  faid  treaty  of  Munfter,  to  maintain  the  faid 
charters ;  or  that  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  had  any 
intention  in  recovering  the  faid  Netherlands,  to  make  any  al- 
terations there,  much  lefs  defign,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations 
therein  fo  plainly  expreffed,  to  caufe  fo  great  a  prejudice  to 
the  ftate,  in  a  point  fo  effential  and  important  to  the  Republic* 
and  which  was  fo  ftrongly  infifted  upon  in  the  negociations 
at  Munfter,  that  had  it  not  been  obtained,  the  treaty  would 
never  have  been  concluded  :  to  which  it  mult  be  added,  that 
by  the  26th  article  of  the  barrier  treaty  it  is  exprefsly  ftipu- 
lated,  That  commerce,   and  all  that  depends  on  it,  in  the 
whole  and  in  part,   fhall  remain  upon  the  foot  eftablifhed, 
and  the  manner  appointed  by  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
Munfter,  infomuch  that  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  barrier,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain, 
even  at  the  time  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  was  already 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Netherlands.     [See  Netherlands.] 
And  that  the  right  of  the  States  in  this  particular,  being  fo 
manifeft,   their  high-mightineffes  can  but  expect,   both  from 
the  amity,  and  from  the  great  equity  and  juftice  of  his  im- 
perial and  catholic  majefty,  that  he  will  not  any  ways  infringe 
it,  and  therefore  earneftly  defiring  and  requiring  that  the  pa- 
tent which  is  faid  to  have  by  him  been  granted  for  the  efta- 
blifhment of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  thefe  countries 
to  the  Indies  may  not  be  publifhed,  but  rather  revoked,  or  at 
leaft  rendered  ineffectual ;  and  that  fuch  orders  may  be  iffued 
out  by  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  that  fuch   kind  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  with  or  without  patents,  may  not 
be  carried  on  any  longer,  and  that  the  treaties  maJe  on  that 
behalf  be  executed. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  fubftance  and  purport  of  the  orders  tranf- 
mitted  by  their  high-mightineffes  to  their  envoy  extraordinary 
to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  and  thofe  received  by 
the  under-named  refident  direct  him,  to  import  the  fame  to 
your  excellency,  together  with  the  remonftrances  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  faid  two  companies  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-In- 
dies, which  he  has  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  excellency, 
with  a  tranflation  of  the  fame  in  French,  being  moreover 
charged  to  ufe  the  molt  earneft  endeavours  to  incline  your  ex- 
cellency, by  your  good  offices  with  his  imperial  and  catholic 
majefty,  to  fecond  the  good  and  juft  intentions  of  their  high- 
mightineffes  on  the  behalf  above-mentioned,  and  to  take  care 
that  things  may  not  be  carried  to  any  extremity,  'till  his  ma- 
jefty's  further  refolution.  Done  at  Bruflels  this  5th  of  April 
1723.     Signed  E.  Pefters. 

REMONSTRANCE    II. 

Of  the  directors  of  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  their  high  mightinefles  the  lords  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces. 

With  all  due  refpect,  the  directors  of  the  privileged  Eaft-In- 
dia company  of  this  country  (hew,  That  in  the  years  1720, 
and  1721,  they  had  the  honour  to  inform  your  high-mighti- 
neffes by  feveral  memorials  ond  reprefentations,  of  the  great 
lofs  the  company  had  already  fuffered,  and  fhould  ftill  fuftain, 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  particularly  of  the  town  of 
Oftend,  in  the  Indies,  fmce  the  faid  Netherlands  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  reftored  to  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty,  directly  contrary  to  what  was  ftipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Munfter  1648,  between 
the  king  of  Spain  of  glorious  memory,  and  this  ftate  ;  the 
principal  object  and  view  of  which  treaty  then  was,  con- 
formably to  the  inftructions  of  your  high-mightineffes  mini- 
fters  plenipotentiary  (in  the  manner  they  were  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  remarks  on  the  fame,  found  in  the  books  of  Acit- 
zema,  in  the  year  1645,  which  agree  with  the  report  of  the 
faid  minifters  plenipotentiary)  above  all  things,  to  fecure  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  faid  company  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  to  caufe  the  charters  granted  by  your  high  migh- 
tinefles to  be  maintained  and  obferved  even  in  Spain;  and 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  is,  both  the  Caftil- 
lians  and  the  fubjects  of  this  ftate,  fhould  freely  enjoy  th<* 
limits  or  diftricts  of  their  commerce,  with  all  the  towns,  forts, 
lodges,  and  fortreffes  therein  fituate,  and  that  it  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  the  one  to  trade  or  traffic  in  the  diftrict  of 
the  other,  not  only  in  fuch  places  the  property  whereof  be- 
longed refpedtively  to  either,  but  not  even  in  thofe,  which 
being  poilc'ffed  by  neither  in  property,   and  remaining  their 
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own  rhafter?»  might  grant  liberty  of  trading  toother  nations: 
which  laft  point  was,  indeed,  looked  upon  by  Spain  as  un- 
reafonable,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  report  of  M.  de  Meynderf- 
wyk,  inferted  in  that  of  the  negociations  of  Munfter,  dated 
February  7,  1647,  fince  the  minifters  of  Spain  alledged  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to  pretend  to  hinder  the 
king  from  making  conquefts  in  Brafil  and  in  the  Indies  upon 
the  Portugueze,  his  rebellious  fubjedts,  and  to  extend  his  do- 
minions in  other  parts  of  the  faid  Indies,  whofe  inhabitants 
are  their  own  matters,  and  may  give  liberty  of  trade  ;  but 
which,  however,  was  obtained,  and  very  exprefsly  ftipulated 
on  the  part  of  this  ftate,  upon  the  preffing  inftances  of  it's 
minifters  plenipotentiary,  as  is  contained  in  the  5th  and  6th 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  viz. 

That  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  fhall  be  maintained,  purfuant  and  conformably  to  the 
charters  already  granted,  or  afterwards  to  be  granted,  and 
that  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace,   and  the  ratifications  that 
fhall  be  given  thereupon  on  both  fides,  fhall  ferve  as  fecurity 
thereof;    that  purfuant  thereto,   the  Spaniards  (hall  referve 
and  retain  their  navigation,  in  the  manner  they  had  it  then 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,    without  power  of  extending  themfelves 
further,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  (hall 
likewife  refrain  from  frequenting  the  Caftillian  places  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.     The  petitioners,   by  their  firft  memorial  pre- 
fented  to  your  high-mightinefies  in  1720,  have  {hewn,   that 
the  three  principal  points  agreed   on   in  the  faid  articles,  to 
wit,   1  ft,  The  peaceable  pofleifion    of    the    towns,    caftles, 
forts,  fortreftes,  and  rights  of  fovereignity,  that  were  yielded 
to  them,  and   which  the  fubjedts  of  this  ftate  have  acquired 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.     2dly,  The  regulation  of  the  limits  of 
navigation  and   trade  in  each  diftridt,  according  to  the  par- 
tition that  was  made,   together  with   the  folemn  promife  of 
maintaining  the  grant  of  the  Eaft-India  company.     3dly  And 
laftly,    The  prohibition  made  to  the  fubjedts  on  both  fides, 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faid  conven- 
tion in  their  refpedtive  diftridts,  nor  to  fet  up  any  new  trade, 
or  make  any  fettlemcnt  there  by  new  fortreftes  and  lodges, 
all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  words,  not  to  extend  them- 
felves further,  have  fubfifted  and  been  fo  well  obferved,  that 
fince  the  conclufion  of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace,   nothing  has 
been  done  or  attempted,   either  on  the  part  of  Spain,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  from  which  any  confe- 
quence  may  be  drawn  to  the  prejudice,  or  the  invalidating  of 
the  faid  convention  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spaniards 
have  kept  to  their  navigation,  as  they  exercifed  it  at  the  time 
of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace,  and  continued  it  from  Europe  by 
the  ftraightsof  Magellan  in  America,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  or  Manilles,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,   without 
either  extending  themfelves  further,  or  frequenting  or  carry- 
ing on  any  trade  in  the  towns,  forts,  or  lodges  fituate  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  grant  of  the  faid   Eaft-India  company, 
much  lefs  did  they  eredt  there  any  new  fettlements,  fortrefles, 
or  factories,  not  even  in  the  places  the  inhabitants  whereof  be- 
ing their  own  matters,   may  permit  others  to  trade,  fuch  as 
Bengal,  Siam,  &c.  as  on  the  part  of  the  faid  company,   na- 
vigation and   trade  have   ftill  been  carried   on   towards  the 
eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Batavia  and  Java,    the 
Red  Sea,  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  the  Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  feas, 
rivers,  and  iflands,  fituate  between  the  Manilles  and  the  ifle 
of  Java,  as  far  as  Japan  and  the  Moluccas  inclufively,  with- 
out extending  to   the  Manilles,  or  any  other  places  where 
the  Spaniards  trade. 

Matters  between  Spain  and  this  ftate,  or  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, would,  in  all  probability,  have  flood  on  the  fame 
footing  without  any  occafion  of  complaint,  had  not  the  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands  been  reftored  to  his  imperial  and  catholic 
majefty,  which  has  given  a  handle  to  many  fubjedts  of  the 
faid  Netherlands  very  erroneoufly  to  maintain,  that  the  em- 
peror is  not  bound  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty's  predeceflbr,  and  that  upon 
that  foundation,  they  had  acquired  a  new  right  and  liberty  of 
trade,  which  they  never  had  before,  viz.  to  traffic  in  the 
Indies,  territories,  ports,  and  harbours,  which  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  refpedt  to  navigation  and  commerce,  ever  held, 
out  of  the  limits  of  Europe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  out  of  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  commerce,  as  it  is  exprefl'ed  in  the  4th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  truce  of  the  year  1609,  becaufe  the 
Caftillians,  and  the  king's  fubjedts  naturalized,  who  were 
reputed  Caftillians,  had  folely  a  right  to  traffic  there,  ex- 
clufive  not  only  of  the  other  nations,  but  alfo  of  all  the  other 
fubjedts  of  Spain,  as  is  explained  more  at  large  by  the  Spa- 
nifh civilian,  John  Evia  de  Bolano,  in  Curia  Philippica,  lib. 
1.  De  Commerc.  Terr.  cap.  1.  where  he  fays,  Ningun 
eftrangero  del  reino  puede  tradtar  en  las  Indias.  No  aliens, 
who  are  not  fubjedts  of  the  kingdom,  can  trade  in  the  Indies; 
naming  afterwards  the  king's  other  fubjedts;  for  inftance,  the 
Aragonefe,  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  eftrangeros  de  las  In- 
dias, that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  not  being  Caftillians,  have  no 
right  to  trade  in  the  Indies  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
faid  report  of  the  negociation  of  peace,  dated  December  14, 
1646,  wherein  it  is  faid,  on  the  part  of  the  minifters  of 
Spain,  That  the  trade  to  the  Indies  was  by  no  treaty  grant- 
ed to  any  foreign  nation  ;   the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  not  fo 


much  as  permitted  to  the  fubjedts  of  England,   Denmark 
and  to  the   Portugueze,  while  they  were    under   the  king's 
obedience,  nor  to  France  before  the  war,  nor  to  thofe  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Naples,    nor  even   to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
inferring  from  thence,  that  this  Republic  could  not  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  what  was  denied  to  the  king's  own  fubjedts. 
This  difference  between  the  king's  fubjedts,  particularly  with 
refpedt  to  the  Flanderkins  and   thofe  of  Brabant,   has  been 
obferved,  and  was   in  very   ftrong  terms  expreffed,    in  the 
deed  of  ceflion  made  in   favour  of  this  infanta  Clara  Ifabella 
Eugenia,   the   6th  of  May  1598,  whereby    the    king  yields 
and  makes  over  to  her  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  no  otherwife,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  8th  ar- 
ticle of  the  faid  deed,  viz.   That  neither  the  infanta  nor  her 
confort,   nor  any  of  her  fucceflbrs,   to  whom  the  faid  coun- 
tries (hould  devolve,  fhall  carry  on  any  manner  of  commerce 
or  trade  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies,  nor  fhall  fend  into  thofe 
countries  any  fort  of  (hipping,   under  what  title,   name,  or' 
pretence  foever,    upon   pain,   in  cafe  of   contravention,  of 
forfeiture  of  the  faid  countries.     And  if  any  of  the  fubjedts 
of  the  faid  Netherlands  fhall,  contrary  to  this  prohibition, 
tranfport  themfelves  to  the  Indies,   that  the  fovereigns  of  the 
faid  Netherlands  fhall  be  obliged  to  punifh  them  for  it,   by 
confiscation  of  their  eftates,    and  greater  penalties,    even  by 
death.     An  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  article  is  to  be 
found   in  the  hiftory  of  Emanual  de  Mettcrerr,  among  the 
occurrences  of  the  year   1641,  where  he  fays,  that  thofe  of 
Antwerp  being  by  the  king  fufpedted  of  trading  indiredtly  to 
the  Indies,  a  commiftioner   from   court   was   fent    into  that 
city  to  infpedt  the  merchants  books,  and  to  profecure  thofe  who 
fhould  be  found  guilty  of  fuch  a  contravention,  'till  at  laft,  to 
prevent  many  difficulties  and    profecutions  that  would  have 
enfued,   the  fum  of  600,000  ducats  was  to  be  paid,   to  buy 
off  the  king's  difpleafure.     Which   therefote   clearly   fhews, 
that  the  fubjedts  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  never  had  a  right 
to  trade  in  the  Indies,  as  will  be  further  evinced  anon  ;    that 
although  they  changed  matters  at  the  time  of  the  laft  barrier 
treaty,   they  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  changed,   or  bettered 
their  condition;    and  that  the  fuppofition,  that  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty  is  not  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
or  that  being  a  fovereign,  he  may  grant  to  the  fubjedts  of  the 
faid  countries  fuch  a  new  right,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faid 
treaty,  ought  to  be  looked   upon  as  erroneous  and  illufory, 
for  the  following  reafons : 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  deed  of  ceflion  in 
favour  of  the  faid  infanta,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
not  only  bound  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  alfo  in  general,  all 
his  and  their  fucceftbrs,  in  what  right  foever  the  fucceflion 
may  fall,  not  to  permit,  or  fufter  them  to  carry  on  that  trade. 
Secondly,  Becaufe  all  the  motives  which,  at  that  time  in- 
duced the  king  of  Great-Britain  as  well  as  this  ftate,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  againft  France  and  Spain, 
had  no  other  foundation,  and  that  the  faid  aliance  was  made 
and  concluded  with  no  other  view,  than  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Spain  for  his  imperial  majefty,  as  having  a  right 
to  it,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  fame  obligations 
and  engagements  which  the  faid  crown  had  contradted  with 
Great-Britain  and  this  ftate,  and  which  fubfifted  at  the 
time  of  the  demife  of  the  late  catholic  king  of  glorious  memo- 
ry, and  in  the  fame  manner  the  faid  monarcy  was  then  confti- 
tuted  ;  which  is  a  confequence  both  by  the  faid  engagement  ot 
the  king  of  Spain  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefibrs,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and,  according  to  law,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itfelf;  to  wit,  That  he  who  by  right  of  fuccef- 
fion inherits  and  takes  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  ftands  bound 
and  engaged  to  obferve  and  perform  all  the  treaties  and  en- 
gagements which  the  deceafed  had  contracted  with  others. 
And  the  rather,  becaufe  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty 
was  to  engage  himfelf  thereto,  in  a  fpecial  manner,  by  the 
26th  article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  in  receiving  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands  only  upon  this  exprefs  condition,  viz. 
That  trade  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty 
of  Munfter,  and  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the  articles  of 
the  faid  treaty. 

Which  articles  were,  in  the  year  17 15,  confirmed  between 
his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  and  this  ftate  in  fuch  man- 
ner, that  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  them,  the  faid 
Netherlands  cannot  be  confidered  or  deemed,  both  with  re- 
fpedt to  the  faid  prior  engagements,  and  to  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed,  but  as  belonging  ftill  to  the  faid  fovereign,  and  as  if 
they  never  have  been  fevered  from  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Which  your  high-rnightinefles  (with  due  fubmiffion  be  it  faid) 
may  the  rather  urge,  becaufe  having  fpent  fo  much  blood  and 
treafure  to  recover  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  to  the  obedience 
of  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  you  ought  not  to  under- 
go fo  great  a  hardfhip,  as  that  the  faid  Netherlands  or  their 
inhabitants,  fhould  at  prefent  be  allowed  to  undertake,  to 
the  detriment  of  your  high-mightincftes,  what  they  were  not 
permitted  to  do  before,  and  what  they  were  forbid  to  do  by 
a  folemn  treaty. 

It  may  even  be  maintained,  That  his  imperial  and  catholic 
majefty  in  his  great  equity  and  juftice,  underftood  and  meant 
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it  fo,  as  has  been  obferved  in  former  memorials ;  fince  in  the 
patents  or  partes  which  his  Majefty  has  granted  to  thofe  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  there  is  a  claufe,  whereby  they  are 
prohibited  to  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  &c.  in  fuch  places 
where,  according  to  treaties,  his  imperial  and  catholic  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjects  are  not  permitted  to  trade. 
Which  or  other  like  claufe,  cannot  always  refer  to  any  other 
treaties,  but  that  of  Munfter  and  to  the  barrier  treaty,  fince 
there  are  no  other  treaties  that  any  body  knows  of,  concern- 
ing the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  that  regard  either  his  impe- 
rial Majefty  or  his  fubjects. 

It  may  alfo  be  afferted,  that  the  treaty  of  Munfter  had  never 
been  concluded,  nor  peace  made  at  that  time,  between  Spain 
and  this  ftate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prefervation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  India  Trade,  in  favour  of  the  fubjects  of  this 
ftate. 

All  which  evinces,  that  the  fubjects  of  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands, not  having  had  before  the  liberty  of  trading  to  the  In- 
dies, were  left  in  the  fame  ftate  and  condition  they  were  put 
in,  both  by  the  prohibition  of  that  commerce,  and  by  the 
exclufive  treaty  made  on  that  behalf  with  this  ftate,  as  alfo 
afterwards  by  the  right  of  fucceflion  of  his  imperial  and  ca- 
tholic Majefty,  and  by  the  barrier  treaty  concluded  on  the 
fame  foot ;  and  that,  confequently,  it  would  be  the  greateft 
abfurdity  to  maintain,  that  at  the  time  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
a  point  fo  very  important  as  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  grant  made  to  the  company,  fhould 
have  been  omitted  or  given  up  by  this  ftate,  fince  the  confir- 
mation of  the  faid  trade,  was  the  principal  and  greateft  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty  at  Munfter,  as  was  obferved  before,  and  as 
appears  befides,  by  what  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  of 
France  wrote  to  their  king,  the  21ft  of  December,  1646,  as 
is  related  in  the  book  intitled  Memoirs  and  fecret  Negociations 
of  the  court  of  France,  touching  the  peace  of  Munfter,  &c. 
in  thefe  words : 

*  Another  thing  that  puzzles  us,  is  the  Spaniards  yielding 
about  the  Indies,  which  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
siderable articles  of  the  treaty,  in  which  the  Hollanders  find 
an  advantage  they  had  not  expected,  and  which  could  not  be 
granted  them  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  motive.  The  king 
of  Spain  confents  to  abridge  himfelf  of  the  power  of  extend- 
ing his  limits  in  thcEaft-lndies,  and  to  reftrain  them  to  what 
he  pDiTeffes  there  at  prefent. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  have, 
in  their  relation,  made  ufe  of  the  words  of  extending  his 
limits,  without  determining  or  reftraining  them  to  certain 
countries,  towns,  or  fortrefTes  :  which  proves  that  the  di- 
ftrict given  up  by  Spain  to  the  faid  Eaft-India  company, 
does  not  only  confift  of  certain  countries  or  places,  whole 
property  the  company  had  acquired,  but  in  a  diftrict  of  trade, 
or  extent  of  limits,  under  which  are  alfo  comprehended  fuch 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  their  own  matters,  and 
may  permit  others  to  trade,  as  was  (hewn  before. 
The  petitioners  have  alfo  evinced,  by  their  former  memo- 
rials, that  both  reafon,  and  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  ob- 
ferved now  a-days,  diclate  and  juftify,  that  navigation  and 
commerce,  which  antiently  were  common,  open,  and  free, 
are,  at  prefent,  looked  upon  as  limited,  proper,  and  divi- 
fible,  infomuch  that  trading  nations  ought  reciprocally  to  re- 
frain from  trafficking  in  the  diftricts  of  others. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  charters  granted  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-India'companies,  and  all  the  treaties  of  peace  made 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain,  from  the  firft  treaty  of  truce,  have 
been  couched  in  fuch  terms,  as  plainly  fhew  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  trade  and  navigation  was  not  folely  reftrained  to  the 
diftrict  or  neighbourhood  of  fome  towns,  lodges,  or  fortrefTes, 
with  the  adjacent  lands,  as  one  may  fay,  as  far  as  one's  eyes 
can  reach,  or  within  cannon-fhot;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
•fuch  words  and  expreffions  have  been  ufed,  as  fhew  the  reafon 
and  neceffity  both  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
which  do  not  admit  that  they  who  are  at  the  charge  and  ex- 
pence  of  fortifications,  maintenance  of  garrifons,  and  keep- 
ing up  factories,  be  obliged  to  ftiare  them  with  others,  which 
would,  however,  come  to  pafs  if  the  fubjects  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  had,  as  they  claim  by  the  antient  law  of  nations, 
the  liberty  of  navigating  and  trading  within  the  diftrict  of  the 
Eaft-India  company  of  the  United  Provinces,  even  in  all 
places  where  the  Caftillians  were  not  permitted  to  trade,  and 
whither  they  neither  navigated  or  trafficked,  from  the  treaty 
of  Munfter  to  this  prefent  time. 

So  that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  fubjects  of  this  ftate 
fhould  be  and  remain  bound,  with  refpect  to  the  Caftillians, 
to  refrain  from  their  diftricts  in  the  Indies,  and  they,  on  the 
contrary,  (although  fubjefts  of  Spain,  and  comprehended  both 
in  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  barrier  treaty)  fhould  have 
acquired  a  new  right  of  navigating  and  trading  every  where 
within  the  diftrict  of  the  company  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  they  actually  do,  not  only  in  China,  but  alfo  at  Surat, 
Bengal,  Coromondel,  Malabar,  the  Red-Sea,  and  elfewhere, 
defigning  and  endeavouring  to  erect  fadories  in  any  of  thofe 
places,  and  to  do  all  that  may  enervate  or  vacate  the  grant  of 
the  faid  Eaft-India  company,  by  enticing  the  fubjects  to  be- 
come fharers  in  this  new  trade,  and  employing  on  board  their 
Ihipsfeamen  that  have  been  in  the  ferviceof  the  faid  company; 


labouring  to  gain  it's  officers  in  the  Indies,  to  engage  them, 
againft  their  oaths  apd  duty,  to  aid  and  abet  their  enterprizes ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  fupplant  the  company;  a  thing  which 
the  Spaniards  would  never  have  thought  of;  fince  the  late  king 
of  Spain  ever  did  maintain  the  company's  grant,  in  all  it's 
parts,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  both  with  refpect 
to  the  partition  of  the  limits  of  commerce,  and  to  the  rights 
of  fubjects  on  both  fides,  not  fuffering  that  the  Caftillians, 
or  any  of  his  fubjects,  fhould  attempt  cr  undertake  what  was 
by  treaties  for  bid  ro  the  fubjects  of  this  ftate,  within  the  di- 
ftrict of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  but  that  they  fhould  abide  by 
what  had  been  ftipulated,  for  greater  and  further  fecurity,  by 
the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  navigation  made  with  Spain 
in  the  year  1650,  viz.  That  the  fubjects  of  either  of  the 
powers  fhould  not  be  allowed  a  larger  licence  than  the  other 
for  their  navigation  and  trade,  but  that  in  this,  and  in  all 
things,  there  fhould  be  a  reciprocation  and  equality  on  both 
fides. 

And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  this  reciprocation  and  equality 
could  not  abfolutely  have  their  effect,  according  to  the  faid 
article,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  obliged  exactly  to  con- 
form itfelf,  and  the  other  fhould  let  it  alone,  upon  pretence 
either  of  having  changed  mafters,  or  becaufo  the  antient  law 
of  nations  (according  to  which  navigation  and  commerce  were 
free  every  where,  and  to  every  one)  ftill  actually  fubfifts,  al- 
though nothing  is  more  notorious,  as  was  hinted  before,  than 
that  pretended  law  of  nations  was  changed  by  the  general 
confent,  and  unanimous  practice  of  the  moft  civilized  nations 
of  Europe;  and  that,  even  in  relation  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
there  is  a  fpecial  treaty  contrary  thereto,  and  whereby  the 
king  of  Spain  has  promifed  not  to  extend  himfelf  that  way, 
or  not  to  fuffer  that  diftrict  to  be  frequented  for  any  trade, 
upon  an  exprefs  renunaiation  and  derogation  to  ail  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  all  other  things  thereunto  contrary,  binding  and 
engaging,  for  the  fecurity  and  execution  of  the  treaty,  all  his 
fubjects,  inhabitants,  kingdoms,  and  dominions,  both  in  and 
out  of  Europe. 

Which  being  thus  fettled  by  treaty,  and  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands, with  their  inhabitants,  being  found  to  perform  the 
fame,  by  the  fovereign,  as  duke  of  Brabant  and  eail  of  Flan- 
ders, as  the  fubjects  of  this  ftate  are  likewife  bound  and  obliged 
to  all  that  has  been  promifed  to  the  Caftillians,  viz.  not  to 
navigate  or  trade  within  the  diftricts  of  their  commerce  in 
the  Indies  :  it  would  be  the  greateft  hardfhip  in  the  world  for 
the  Eaft-India  company  to  ftand  bound  and  engaged  towards 
the  Caftillians,  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  of  the  Au- 
ftrian Netherlands  fhould  be  difengaged  from  all  ties  and 
obligations,  and  fhould  do  the  company  more  hurt  and  pre- 
judice than  the  Caftillians  themfelves  could,  in  cafe  they 
would  break  the  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and 
extend  themfelves  fuither  in  the  Indies  than  they  are  allowed 
to  do  ;  for  befides  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany might  do  the  like,  and  extend  it's  commerce  within  the 
diftricts  of  the  Caftillians;  the  Spaniards  have  not,  by  much, 
the  fame  occafion  with  thofe  of  the  faid  Netherlands,  by  rea- 
fon of  their  Situation  and  neighbourhood,  to  allure  and  draw 
the  fubjects  of  this  ftate  to  their  intereft,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  company's  grant. 

Moreover,  if  the  pretenfions  of  the  fubjects  of  the  faid  Ne- 
therlands fhould  take  place,  the  Eaft-India  company,  by  the 
recovery  of  the  faid  Spanifh  Netherlands  for  his  imperial  Ma- 
jefty, fhould  not  only  lofe  all  the  efficacy  of  the  treaty  of 
Munfter,  which  was  obtained  with  fo  much  trouble,  but 
would  be  in  a  worfe  condition  than  if  that  treaty  had  never 
been  concluded  with  Spain. 

And  as  the  petitioners  are  daily  more  and  more  fenfible  of 
their  lofles,  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  their  goods,  occafioncd 
by  the  great  quantities  of  the  fame  imported  into  Europe, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  competitors  ;  and  forefee  that,  in 
time,  little  more  may  be  left  to  the  Eaft-India  company  than 
the  charge  of  maintaining  and  keeping  up  their  forts,  garri- 
fons, and  factories,  and  the  grief  to  fee  the  profits  car- 
ried off  by  others,  even  by  thofe  who,  according  to  the 
treaties  and  charters,  have  no  manner  of  right  to  this  trade, 
efpecially  if  it  be  true  (what  public  and  private  news  pofitively 
affirm)  that  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty  has  already 
granted  a  patent  for  the  fettlement  of  an  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
company  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reprefentations  made  and  repeated  on  the  part  of  your 
high-mightineffes,  in  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  United  Provinces  againft  the  faid  commerce  ;  his 
imperial  and  catholic  Majefty  does  never  thelefs  endeavour,  by 
his  power  and  authority,  to  countenance  and  confirm  a  navi- 
gation and  trade  which,  at  all  times,  were  prohibited  to  thofe 
of  the  faid  Netherlands,  and  from  which  they  were  fo  care- 
fully excluded. 

Therefore  the  petitioners  again  prefume  to  remonftrate  the 
whole  matter  to  your  high-mightineffes,  and  to  juftify  more 
at  large  what  they  have  already  offered  in  their  former  me- 
morials, moft  humbly  praying,  That,  in  confideration  of 
the  great  prejudice  which  the  licenfed  Eaft-India  company 
has  already  Suffered,  and  will  fuffcr  more  and  more,  by  the 
grant  of  the  faid  new  patent,  and  by  the  notorious  incroach- 
ment  on  their  right  to  the  Eaft-India  trade,  your  high-mighti- 
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neffes  may  pleafe  to  caufe  your  minifters  at  the  courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  at  Bruflels,  to  continue  and  repeat  the  mod  earneft 
and  moftefftaual  inftances  to  engage  his  imperial  and  catho- 
lic Majefty,  in  his  great  equity  and  juftice,  to  put   a   flop  to 
the  navigation  from  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  not  to  put  in  execution  the  faid  patent,  and  not  to 
grant  any  new  commiffion  or  patent  for  their  trading  thither ; 
and  that  your  high-mightinefles  may  pleafe  to  ufe  both  this 
method,  and  all  further  means,  which  in  your  great  wifdom, 
and  more  .extended   lights,  you  (hall  judge  more* convenient 
and  effe&ual  to  oppofe  this  unlicenfed  trade,  and  prevent  it's 
progrefs,  that  the  petitioners  may  quietly  enjoy  the  effect  and 
benefit  of  their  charter  :  and  the  petitioners,  &c. 

REMONSTRANCE  III. 

Or  petition  of  the  directors  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  to 
then  high-mightineffes  the  lords  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  directors  of  the  licenfed   Eaft-India  company  of  this 
country,  in  all  duty  fhew,  That  it  is  with  great  regret  they 
have  found  themfelves  obliged  to  apply  feveral  times   to  your 
high-mightineffes,  and  from  time  to  time  to  complain  of  the 
endeavours  ufed  in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders  towards  eftablifh- 
ing  a  new  navigation  and  trade  both  to  the  E aft  and  Weft- 
Indies;  that  your  high-mightineffes  may  remember,  that  the 
fame  has  occafioned  the  taking  and   confiscating  of  fome  vef- 
fels  on  both  fides  ;  and,    of  late,  of  the  taking  of  the  (hip 
called   the  Commany,   by  the  Oftend  privateers,  for  which 
lofs  a  due  recompence  has  hitherto,  againft  all  reafon,  been 
denied  ;  but  that  the  petitioners  have,  at  leaft,   had  this  fa- 
tisfaclion,  that,  fince  the  taking  of  thofe  prizes,  a  flop  has 
been  put  to  the  fending  out  (hips  to  the  Weft-Indies  and 
Africa,  apparently  becaufe  it  has  been  acknowledged,  by  the 
reprefentations  made  on  that  fubject,  that  the   faid  naviga- 
tion  is  notorioufly  contrary   to  the  5th   and    6th   articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Munftcr  ;    that  the  petitioners   thought   they 
might  hope,   that,  although  they   fhould  ftill  be  denied  a- 
mends  for  the  faid  lofs,    they  fhould  not,  at  leaft,   have  frefti 
matter  of  complaint  given  them  :   but,  inftead  of  that,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  public  news,   that  there  is  a  defign  to  begin 
aga'n,  and  to  carry  on  with  more  vigour  than  before,    the 
faid  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  Africa, 
and  that  in  order  thereto  a  patent  has  already  been  obtained  of 
his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty. 

That  this  undertaking  is  fo  prejudicial  to  the  general  Weft- 
India  company  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and  fo  directly 
contrary  to  the  faid  treaty  of  Munfter,  that  the  petitioners, 
without  any  further  reprefentation  of  the  right  to  them  be- 
longing, by  virtue  of  the  faid  treaty,  and  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty,  as  fucceffor 
of  king  Charles  II.  of  glorious  memory  (mentioned  feveral 
times  before,  and  fufficiently  known)  cannot  forbear  apply- 
ing again  to  your  high-mightineffes,  moft  humbly  to  pray 
your  powerful  protection,  towards  the  putting  a  ftop  to  the 
faid  new  navigation  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  Africa,  and 
that  the  faid  patent  of  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty,  may 
not  have  it's  effect  ;  and  that  his  faid  Majefty  be  defired  not 
to  grant,  for  the  future,  any  new  commiffions  or  paffes ;  as 
alfo  that  your  high-mightineffes  bepleafed  to  take  fuch  further 
meafures  as  your  high-mightineffes  may  think  moft  effectual 
to  obtain  the  fame  of  the  Emperor,  moft  dutifully  referring 
themfelves  to  what  your  high-mightineffes  (hall  find  proper  to 
do  therein.  Done  at  Amfterdam,  the  22d  of  March,  1723, 
by  order  of  the  abovefaid  directors,  and  figned 

John  De  La  Bassecour. 

Remarks. 

By  the  fteady  refolution  of  the  States-General,  in  concert  with 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  the  abolition  of  this  Oftend  Eaft- 
India  company  was  effectuated:  but  fo  great  is  the  change 
in  the  fyftem  of  Europe  fince  this  time,  that  neither  the 
States- General  nor  England  feem  to  concern  themfelves  much 
about  the  eftablifhment  of  new  Eaft-India  companies  with, 
as  encouraging  privileges  and  immunities  as  England  formerly 
granted  to  her  trading  corporations.  And  is  not  this  very 
natural  to  be  attempted  by  other  nations,  they  knowing,  from 
the  experience  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  that  this 
meafure  has  been  attended  with  fo  great  fuccefsand  profperity 
to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  thofe  refpective  potentates? 
Quere,  therefore,  Whether  it  may  not  require  the  moft  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  confideration,  before  we  abfolutely  abo- 
lifh  our  own  Eaft-India  company,  while  other  flares  are 
eftablifhing  and  vigorously  fupporting  the  like  kind  of  com- 
panies ? 

If  it  was  really  for  the  advantage  of  England  and  Holland  to 
fupprefs  the  late  Oftend  Eaft-India  company,  by  reafon  only 
that  it  proved  manifeftly  detrimental  to  both,  can  it  be  be- 
lieved, from  the  fame  principle  of  reafoning,  that  the  total 
annihilation  of  our  Eaft-India  company  could  tend  to  the 
trading  advantage  of  the  nation?  Would  not  France,  and 
perhaps  Holland,  and  fome  other  potentates,  rejoice  as  much 
at  the  deftruction  of  our  Eaft-India  company,  as  the  Dutch 


and  Euglifh,  and  even  the  French,  did  at  that  cjf  the  Oftend 
company? 

We  have,  from  the  beft  of  our  judgment,  ftated  the  cafe  of 
our  Eaft-India  company,  with  all  impartiality  [fee  the  arti- 
cles East-India  Trade  and  East-India  Company]: 
and  fo  far  have  we  been  from  pleading  in  favour  of  this  com- 
pany, and  attempting  to  juftify  them  for  not  trading  to  all 
places  within  their  charter,  where  it  can  be  done  with  benefit 
to  the  nation,  and  without  injury  to  themfelves ;  I  have  urged 
every  thing  argumentative  that  has  been  faid  againft  them  in 
this  refpect,  and  fhewed  the  reafonablenefs  of  private  traders 
being  admitted  to  traffic  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  where 
the  company  do  not  :  for  the  company  have  been  roundlv 
charged  with  cramping,  inftead  of  extending,  their  commerce 
within  their  charter. 

As  I  have  occafionally  introduced  what  matter  has  been 
ftarted  in  oppofition  to  the  conduct  of  the  company  in  this 
refpect,  fo  it  is  a  duty  on  the  impartial  man  to  reprefent  fairly 
what  reply  has  been  made  to  a  charge  of  this  nature,  that 
the  public  may  be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  matter 
before  them. 

*  The  firft  charge  againft  the  Eaft-India  company,  fays  Mr 
Rammell,  is  their  not  attempting  to  trade  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Chriftians :  to 
which  I  reply,  continues  that  gentleman,  that,  as  1  lived  fix 
years  in  the  company's  factory  at  Mocha,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  but  that  I  have  fome  (hare  of  knowlege  of  the  trade  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ports  frequented  by  the  merchants  on 
both  the  fhores. 

The  firft  place  where  I  know  of  any  trade  in  the  Abyfline 
country,  is  at  Zelah,  a  fmall  port  a  little  without  the  Baabs; 
it  is  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Mocha  governor  ;  there  is  a 
fmall  fort,   and  garrifon   of  Arabs  :  at  proper  feafons  of  the 
year  boats  go  from  Mocha  with  an  ordinary  cargo  of  piece 
goods,  and,  in  return,  bring  back  hides,  fheep,  and  clarified 
butter  ;  there  is  fome  fmall  places  within   the  Baabs  on  that 
coaft,  which  the  Banians  of  Mocha  trade  to  in  boats,  but 
they  employ  Abyffiners  for  their  factors,  of  whom  there  is  a 
great  number  always  at  Mocha  ;  the  boats  crew  are  of  the 
fame  country  as  the  factors,  for   the  Arabs  are  not  fond  of 
putting  themfelves  in  the  power  of  fo  uncivilized  a  people: 
there  is  no  port,  I  believe,  on   what   is  called  the  Abyffine 
country,  within   the  Baabs,  large  enough  for  a  trade   to  be 
carried  on   there   by  (hipping ;  but  on   the  Ethiopian  coaft 
there  is,  but  they  are  poffeffed   by  the  Turks,  the  Chriftians 
living  all  inland,  and  I   believe  the  country  they   poffefs  is 
ililed  the  interior  Ethiopia,  and  the  neareft  fea-port  to  their 
territories  is,  if  Imiftake  not,  called  Muffoah,  and,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Turks,  fo  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge,  if  there  is  any  manner  of  profpect  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Chriftians  carrying  on   a  trade  with  the  Chriftians  in 
Ethiopia  by  fea,  whilft  the  Turk  keeps  poffeffion  of  the  ave- 
nues to  the  country.     I  have  known  a  fmall  Mahometan  fhip 
from  Surat  make  a  voyage  to  that  port  with  piece  goods,  &c. 
and   have   brought  back  elephants-teeth,  fome  civet,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  gold   duft.     During  the  time   of  my  refi- 
dence  at  Mocha,  the  chief  of  the  French  factory  fent  a  fmall 
veffel  thither,  with  Mahometan  failros  in  her,  and  a  Greek 
for  the  fupercargo,  who  had  lived  many   years   amongft  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,   (and  I  believe  had  been  circumcifed)  but 
the  voyage  turned  to  fo  indifferent  an  account,  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  veffel  belonging   to   the  Chriftians  going 
thither  fince.     The  Mahometan  governments  in  the  Red  Sea 
are  much  prejudiced  againft  the   Chriftians,  on  account  of 
their  religion  (which  may  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  their 
prophet's  tomb)  and  frequently  treat  them  ill,  without  the 
leaft  occafion,  as  I  have  often  experienced.     One  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Mocha,  in  my  time,  iffued  out  his  orders  that  the 
centinels  at  the  town   gates  fhould  knock  down  any  of  the 
French,  Dutch,  or  Englifh  companies  fervants  that  fhould 
prefume  to  ride  in  or  out  of  them,  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  were  free  for  all  others  to  pafs  unmolefted  :  this  order 
was  in  force  feveral  months.     The  governor   of  Mocha  al- 
ways infifted  on  having  the  company's  lead  at  his  own  price 
(and  I  believe  the  iron  likewife)  which  was  very  low,   fo  that 
it  ufed  to  be  fent  from  thence  to  Bombay  or  Surat :  the  myrrh 
and  drugs  that   are   the  product   of  Abyffine  and   Ethiopia, 
are  brought  to  Mocha  in  fmall  boats  ;  but  their  aloes  are  no 
better  than  thofe  which  grow  on   the  Arabian  fhore,  which 
are  in  little  efteem  in  Europe  ;  thofe  that  ufed  to  be  purchafed 
on  the  company's  account  were   brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Socatra. 

The  next  article  is,  that  the  company  doth  not  trade  to  Si- 
am,  a  rich  and  great  kingdom,  nor  to  Pegu,  a  country  that 
produces  rubies,  gum-lacque,  gum-dragon,  and  all  materials 
of  fine  India  varnifh,  the  Indians  being  induftrious,  a  great 
trade  might  be  carried  on  there.  The  objectors  then  go  on, 
and  mention  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  the  kingdoms  of 
Japan  and  Corea :  I  fhall  give  for  anfwer  to  the  foregoing, 
that  I  think  the  reafon  is  very  obvious,  which  is,  that  the 
managers  thereof  are  well  fatisfied  that  it  would  not  anfwer 
their  purpofe,  and  therefore  it  would  be  injuring  the  proprie* 
tors  to  cairy  on  a  lofing  trade. 
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As  to  the  trade  of  Siam,  I  fhall  not  pafs  it  over  without  fay- 
in»  fomething  relating  thereto :  I  remember  that  about  fix 
orTeven-and-thirty  years  ago,  I  was  concerned  in  an  adven- 
ture (hipped  on  board   the  Morning  Star,   Capt.  Alexander 
Hamilton  commander,  bound  from   the  ports  of  Surat  and 
Bombay  to  Siam,  at  which  port  he  met  with  a  (hip  from  Fort 
St  George  ;  the  commander  of  whom,  or  fome  other  perfon 
belonging  to  the  (hip,  inftigated   the  government  of  Siam  a- 
gainft  the  faid  Capt.  Hamilton  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
were  the  caufe  of  his  being  arraigned  for  his  life  (for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  overfet  his  voyage)  and  though  Capt-  Hamilton 
efcaped  the  executioner's  hands,  it  anfwered  the  others  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  hanged,  for  he   was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  any  bufinefs  there  ;  fo  that  he  failed  down  the 
river  with  his  (hip,  and  anchored  off  the  port,  where  he  con- 
tinued feveral  days,  with  a  full  refolution  of  taking  a  prize, 
in  order  to  reimburfe  the  owners  for  what  they  were  like  to  be 
fufferers  by   his  not  being  permitted  todifpofe  of  his  cargo  in 
the  port;  (the  particulars  of  this  affair  may  be  read  in  the  faid 
Hamilton's  Voyages,  printed  about  23  years  ago)   but  at  laft 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  ftation  without  any  booty,  on  account 
of  the  changes   of  the  feafons,  or  want  of  provifion,  I  can't 
tell  which.     Now,    for  argument's   fake,  I  will  fuppofe   he 
had  taken  a  Siam  veffel,  or  the  (hip  from  Fort  St  George 
(which  I  am  almoft   pofitive    I  have  heard  him  declare  he 
would  have  attempted,  had  (he  failed  out  whilft  he  lay  before 
the  river's  mouth)  with  Siam,  or  other  India  merchants  freigh- 
ters on  board  :  had,  I  fay,  this  been  the  cafe,  the  faid  merchants 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  received  fome  fatisfaction  for 
the  outrage  committed  againft  them  by  the  faid  Capt.  Hamil- 
ton;  but  had  there  been  no  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  fub- 
fifting,  and  he  had   been  on  his  return  to  England  inftead  of 
Bombay,  I  don't  fee  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
all  the  king's  governors    abroad   to  have  done  juftice  to  the 
poor  injured  Siamers  ;  but  fuppofe   it  was,  'tis   mod   likely 
that  the  king  of  Siam  would  have  gone  a  much  fhorter  and 
furer  way  to  woik,  than  to  complain  to  them  about  the  af- 
fair, by  making  reprizals  on  the  next  Englifh  (hip  that  put 
into  his  port :  for  the  trade  in  Afia,  and  it's  policy,  is  not  of 
a   piece  with  that  of  Europe,  where,  if  the  fubject  of  one 
nation   is  ill  treated  in  another  prince's  dominions,  the  mini- 
fter  cr  conful  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  will,  on  a  proper 
application  being  made    to  him,   endeavour   to    get  him  re- 
dreffed  :  but,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Ead- 
Indies ;  fo  that  it   is  very  probable,  if  the  trade  thither  was 
laid  open,  the  Englifh   would    foon   be    involved  in  difputes 
and  broils  with  feveral  potentates  in  India  (where  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  had  no  garnfons)  whilft  the  French,  and  other 
nations   from  Europe,  would  carry  on   their  trade  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  Englifh  would  be  looked  upon  no  better  than 
pirates,  through  the  indifcretion  and  hot-headednefs  of  fome 
of  the  Englifh  commanders  ;  which    there   is    no  danger  of 
whilft  things  are   on   the  prefent  footing,  by  reafon   that,  if 
any  of  the  prefent  commanders  employed  in  that  trade  fhould 
commit  a  rafh  or  an   unjuft  atftion,  whilft  trading  from  port 
to  port  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  on  his   return  from   the  port  he 
fet  out  from,  or  to  the  port  where  lie  is  to  take  in  his  loading 
for  England,  the  affair  would  come  to  light,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lifh fettlements  apprized  thereof,  as  foon  as  conveniently  they 
could,  that  they  might  take  their  meafures  accordingly.     It 
was  rivalfhip  in  trade  that  gave  rife  to  Hamilton  and  Quarrel, 
the  fhips  belonging  to  different  employeis :  and  the  fame  caufe 
will   always  exift,  if  the  Eaft-India  company   is   laid  afide, 
and  no  doubt  will  frequently   be  attended  with  the  like  con- 
fluences. 

As  for  the  port  of  Pegu,  the  India  company  ufed  to  have  a 
refident  in  that  king's  dominions,  but,  by  reafon  of  troubles 
in   the  country,  I  believe  there   has  not  been  one  for  fome 
years  pad  ;  but  I  have  of  late  heard  talk  that  their  governor 
at  Fort  St  George  had  inftruclions  from  the  company  about 
fettling  that  place  again  :  though  Pegu,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries, may  produce  commodities  proper  for  an  Europe  market, 
yet  the  fending  one  of  their  (hips  for  them  would  fo  enhance 
the    price   of  the  goods,  that,   in  the  end,  they   would  ftand 
them  in  more  than  they  could  expect  to  fell  them  for.     The 
Tonquiners  may    be  an   induftrious  people,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  are  fo  very  poor,  that  they  never  have  a  (lock 
of  goods  by  them  ;  and  thofe  that  expect  to  meet  with  a  cargo 
there,  or  indeed,  any  quantity  of  goods  fit  for  the  Europe 
markets,  fhould  go  with  a  refolution  of  (laying  a  confiderable 
time  at  that  port.     I   remember  that  a  little  fhip  called  the 
Fame,   Capt.  Gregory  commander,  failed  from  Bombay  to 
that  port,  where  he  and    both  the  fupercargoes  were  mur- 
dered in  their  houfe  on  fhore  ;  the  (hip  got  fafe  back  again 
to  Bombay  ;  and,  though  I  continued  14  years  in  India  after 
this  affair  happened,  I  can't  call  to  mind  that  the  gentlemen 
at  Bombey  fent  any  other  fhip  thither. — The  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  is  in  a  manner  prohibited  to  all  Europeans ;    and  al- 
though I  have  been  acquainted  with  India  affairs  for  40  years 
pad,  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  but  of  one  fhip  belong- 
ing to  Europeans   making  a  voyage  thither,  and  that  was 
commanded    by    one  Capt.  Pearce,  or  fome  fuch  name,  and 
was  fitted  out  either  from  Madras  or  Bengal  ;  but  the  voyage 
did  not  anfwer  :   the  year  before  that  he  intended  his  voyaae, 
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he  by  fome  means  dr  other  (the  particulars,  though  he  told 
them  me,  I  can't  recollect)  procured  the  king's  giant,  or  per- 
million,  to  come  to  his  country  :   it  was  wrote,  or  ftampt,  I 
believe  on  a  piece  of  folid  gold,  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad,  whereon  was  inferted  the 
captain's   name,  and  the  number  of  men  and  guns  his  (hip 
carried. — As  for  a  trade  to  Japan  and  Corea,  I  am  well  fa- 
tisfied  that,  if  any  of  the  Englifh   governors,  or   free  mer- 
chants abroad,  had  thought  it  worth  their  attempting,  they 
would  not  have  admitted   it  (and  I  can't  call  to  mind  of  any 
experiment  being  made  in  my  time);  for  whatever  the  gen- 
tlemen in  England  may  think  of  the  matter,  1  am  well  fa- 
tisfied,  that*  amongft  the  company's  fervants  and  free  mer- 
chants abroad,  there   is  not  wanting   men  of  abilities,  for- 
tunes, or  inclinations,  to  trade  to  every  creek  or  port  in  In- 
dia, where  there  is  but  any  profpect  of  fuccefs  ;   which  is  to 
be  done  for  lefs  than  half  the  expences  by  what  is  called  coun- 
try  fhips,  than    can  be  performed  by  fhips  fiom  England. 
And,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  flourifhing  condition  the 
private  trade  was  in  when  I  lived  at  Surat  (and  may  be  fo 
(till  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary)  I  declare  on  my 
own  certain  knowlege,  that,  at  that  port  only,  it  amounted 
to  about  250,000  1.  per  annum.     This  I  infert  to  (hew  what 
a  fpirit  of  trade  reigns  amongft  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
The  author  of  the  paragraphs  in  fome  public  papers,  on  which 
I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  defires  the  candidates  at 
the  approaching  general  election  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  for  laying  the  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  open  j  and  concludes  the  paragraph  by  faying,  Thatj 
in  a  little  time,  the  parifhes   might  be  discharged  from   the 
poor's  tax :  to  which   I  reply,  That  I  fuppofe  the  company 
at  prefent  employs  as  many  (hips  to  the  Eaft-Indies  as  is  con- 
fident with  prudence,  and  they  all  go  out  with  their  full  load- 
ing of  Europe  cloth,  &c.   It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  that 
if  the  trade  was  open,  there   would  for  the  firft  year  or  two 
be  a  greater  quantity  of  woollen  goods  carried  thither  than 
what  the  company  at  prefent  export ;  but,  if  the  returns  back 
did   not  anfwer,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  profits   on 
cloth  out   would  bear  any  proportion  to  the  expence  of  fend- 
ing a  fhip  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
cargoes  for  the  return  of  the  fhips  to  England,  is  an  article 
perhaps   not  much  confidered,  or   known  properly  to  thofe 
gentlemen  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  trade  to  India  ;    for, 
notwithftanding  that  the  company  fend  orders  to  their  gover- 
nors, &c.  abroad,  a  year  at  lead  beforehand,  of  the  tonnage 
they  may  expect  out,  and  that  the  proper  cargoes  may  be  got 
ready  againft  the  fhips  expected  in  India  arrive,  yet  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  fome  of  their  (hips  are  obliged  to  be  em- 
ployed a  year  or  two  in  India,  for  want  of  a  loading.    When 
the  company's  orders  reach  India,  their  governors,  &c.    fend 
for  the  black  merchants,  and    contract   with  them  to  make 
the  invedment,  and  generally   advance  a  good  part  of  what 
it  will   amount  to  for  the  carrying  it  on.     In  the  pepper  fet- 
tlements, likewife,  they  frequently  are  under  a  neceflity  of 
advancing  part  of  the  money  before  the  crop  is  gathered.     If 
the  king's  governors  were  to  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  com- 
pany's garrifons  and    factories,  the   trade  could    not  be  fup- 
poited  or  carried  on,  but  by  perfons  on  the  fpot  having  very 
confiderable  fums  of  money  by   them,  to  buy  up  the  pepper, 
as  well  as  to  advance  money  for  the  cloth  inveftment,  other- 
wife   the    black  merchants  would  quit   the  Englifh    bounds, 
and  fettle  elfewhere.     In  fuch  cafe,   I  defire  to  know  what 
benefit  our  fortifications,  &c.  would  be  of? — As  I  have  (hewn 
the  improbability  of  the  India  trade    being  carried  on   with 
fuccefs  without  very  great  fums  being  left  there  yearly,  it 
next  falls  under  confideration  who   is   to  advance  it ;  no  pri- 
vate perfon  is  capable  of  doing  it ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  feveral  merchants  in  conjunction,  pray  what    is  that 
but   a  little  new    company,  of  which  I  doubt  not  but  feveral 
would  by  degrees  fpring  up,   out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  who 
would   foon  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  prove  each 
other's  ruin:  for  the  more  bidders  there  are  at  any  market, 
the  greater  price  muft  they  be  obliged  to  give  for  the  com- 
modity they   want:   and  when   they  difpofe  of  their  Europe 
cloth,  &c.   they  will   be   under  as  great  a  difadvantage  ;  for, 
when    the  India  merchants  have  feveral  warehoufes  to  go  to 
at  the  fame  place,  they  will  not  be  wanting  to  beat  down  the 
price,  and  our  people  muft  be  content,  efpecially  the  moft 
needy  ones,    to  fell   their  goods  for  the  moft  the  market  will 
afford   them,   whether  they  get  any  thing  by  the  fale  or  not. 
It  is   well  known,    that,  during  the   time  the  old  and  new 
Eaft-India  companies  had    each   their   factory  at  Surat,  the 
price  of  the  goods  they  wanted  at  that  market  rofe  confider- 
ably,  and   that  they  frequently  incenfed  the  country  govern- 
ment againft  each  other,   of  which  they  took  advantage,  and 
fleeced  both  in  their  turns. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  paragraph,  wherein  is  recom- 
mended the  incorporating  the  black  merchants  with  the  white, 
which  has  already  been  done  by  his  Majefty's  mod  gracious 
charter  ;  and  thofe  that  now  live  on  the  ifland  of  Bombay, 
or  within  the  company's  bounds  at  Bengal  or  Fort  St  George, 
are  intitled  to  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  and  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  Englifh.  If  the  fcheme 
takes  place,  of  the  trade  to  India  being  laid  open,  fome  people 
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take  upon  them  to  advance,  that  the  Englifh  refiding  in  India  J 
will  not  only  be  able  to  defray  their  own  charges  (as  if  they 
had  not  done  it  hitherto)  but  give  afliftance  towards  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  This  laft  is  a  noble  thought,  and 
breathes  the  true  air  of  patriotifm  ;  but,  to  make  the  fuccefs 
more  certain,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  fending  out  with 
the  king's  governors  and  officers,  one  million  of  the  nation's 
cafh,  to  provide  cargoes  for  the  fhips  they  mayexpectfrom  Eng- 
land, and  for  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  prove  moft  excellent  merchants. 
I  have  now  finifhed  my  remarks  on  what  was  publifhed  in 
regard  to  the  Eaft  India  company's  not  trading  to  Ethiopia, 
&c.  and  have  likewife  fet  forth  fome  of  the  evils  that  I  ap- 
prehend will  accrue  to  this  nation  in  cafe  the  company  fhould 
be  abolifhed  ;  my  defign  herein  being  an  honeft  endeavour  to 
undeceive  the  deceived. 

Jerufalem  Coffee- Houfe.  Tho.  Rammell.' 

OVERISILL,  in  the  United  Netherlands.  This  province  is 
bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  Friefland,  and  part  of  the 
Zuyder  Sea  ;  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  Guelderland  called 
the  Veluwe  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Zutphen  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Groningen.  The  foil  in  many  places  is  bar- 
ren, being  full  of  fands,  heaths,  and  marfhes ;  but,  in  fome 
parts,  they  have  good  corn  and  pafture  :  it  is  the  worft  peopled 
of  any  of  the  provinces,  partly  on  account  of  it's  barrennefs, 
and  becaufe  their  fituation  is  not  convenient  for  trade. 

Zwol  ftands  on  the  river  Aa,  which  falls  here  into  the  Vecht, 
and  runs  into  the  Zuyder  fea,  making  a  channel,  into  which 
the  tide  flows,  which  advances  the  trade  of  the  town  :  it  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  timber,  cattle  fattened  in  the  neighbouring 
paftures,  Bentheim  ftones,  wool,  corn,  butter,  and  cheefe. 

Campen  ftands  on  the  Iffel,  a  little  above  where  it  falls  into 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  It's  trade  is  decayed  of  late,  the  harbour 
being  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  does  not  admit  large 
veffels.  It  has  two  fuburbs,  inhabited  chiefly  by  filhermen, 
there  being  plenty  of  fifh  in  it's  neighbourhood. 

Vollenhoven,  on  the  Zuyder  Sea,  has  a  great  market  for 
corn  from  the  Baltic. 

Blockzyl,  on  the  fame  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa,  is 
a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  very  populous  :  it's  harbour 
will  hold  above  200  veffels. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
with  Buckinghamfhire  on  the  eaft  ;  with  Gloucefterfhire  on 
the  weft  ;  on  the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  form  of  a 
cone,  it  has  Northamptonfhire  on  one  fide,  and  Warwick- 
shire on  the  other ;  and,  on  the  fouth,  it  is  feparated  from 
Berkfhire;  and  is  about  130  miles  in  circumference. 
Fuel  here  is  fcarce,  that  it  is  commonly  fold  by  weight  in 
the  city  of  Oxford,  and  other  towns  in  the  north  part  of  the 
fhire.  Though  many  parts  of  the  country  bear  corn  very 
well,  it  abounds  moft  with  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  city  of  Oxford  ftands  at  the  conflux  of  the  Charwel  and 
Ifis,  in  a  plentiful  country  :  it's  chief  trade  is  in  fending  malt 
by  barges  to  London. 

Woodstock  has  a  manufacture  of  fine  ffeel  chains  for  watches, 
and  other  things  of  polifhed  fteel. 

Henley  upon  Thames  is  a  town  of  good  wealth  and  build- 
ing :  it's  chief  trade  is  in  malt,  of  which,  and  of  other  corn, 
it  is  thought  above  300  carts  are  fold  here  on  fome  market- 
days  ;  the  inhabitants  being  generally  mealmen,  maltfters,  and 
bargemen,  who  live  by  carrying  corn  and  wood  to  London. 

Whitney  has  a  trade  in  fpinning  for  the  neighbouring  clothi- 
ers ;  but  it's  greateft  manufacture  is  rugs  and  blankets, 
which  laft  are  commonly  from  10  to  12  quarters  wide,  and 
fo  preferred  before  all  others  for  their  whitenefs,  that  they 
have  in  a  manner  engroffed  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  for 
that  commodity.  They  have  150  looms  almoft  continually 
employed  in  it,  with  above  3000  people,  from  eight  years 
old  and  upwards ;  and  it  is  faid  100  packs  of  wool  are  fpent 
in  it  every  week.  They  fcour  them  in  the  river  Windrufh, 
whofe  waters,  fome  think,  have  a  more  abfterfive  nitrous 
quality  than  others.  They  alfo  make  duffels  here,  which 
are  a  yard  and  \  wide,  and  exported  to  Virginia  and  New 
England,  for  cloathing  the  Indians.  Cuts  for  hammocks, 
and  tilt-cloths  for  bargemen,  are  likewife  made  here  ;  and 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fellmongers  in  the  town,  who 
having  drefled  and  ftained  their  fheep-fkins,  make  them  into 
jackets,  breeches,  &c. 

Bampton  lies  on  a  river  navigable  by  boats  ;  and  it's  market 
.  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  fellmonger's  wares,  as  lea- 
ther jackets,  gloves,  breeches,  ftockings,  &c.  brought  hither 
from  Whitney,  and  fold  here  into  Berkfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and 
Dorfetfhire,  no  town  in  England  having  fuch  a  trade  for  thefe 
wares. 

OYSTERS. 

The  hiftory,   the  generation,  and  ordering  of  Green  Oys- 
ters, commonly  called  Colchester  Oysters. 
In  the  Month  of  May  the  oyfters  eaft  their  fpawn  (which  the 
dredgers  call    their  fpat)  it   is  like  to  a  drop  of  candle,  and 
about  the  bignds  of  an  half-penny. 
"7 "lie  fpat  cleaves   to  ftones,  old  oyfter-fhells,  pieces  of  wood, 


and  fuch-like  things,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  which  they 
call  cultch. 

It  is  probably  conjectured,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hours  begins  to 
have  a  (hell. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of  the  admi- 
ralty court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all  manner  of  oyfters,  of 
what  fize  foever. 

When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife 
the  fmall  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  then  they  throw  the 
cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the  future,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  newy  fpat  that  they  cannot  be  fafely  fevered  from 
the  cultch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  ftone 
or  (hell,  &c.  that  the  fpat  is  upon,  one  fhell  having  many 
times  20  fpats. 

After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch, 
and  punifhable  to  take  any  other  oyfters,  unlefs  it  be  thole 
of  fize,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  half-crown 
piece,  or  when  the  two  fhells,  being  fhut,  a  fair  (hilling  will 
rattle  between  them. 

The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  catched,  are  called 
the  Pont,  Burnham,  Maiden,  and  Colne  waters,  the  latter 
taking  it's  name  from  the  river  of  Colne,  which  paffeth  by 
Colne-Chefter,  gives  the  name  to  that  town,  and  runs  into 
a  creek  of  the  fea  at  a  place  called  the  H)  the,  being  the  fub- 
urbs of  the  town. 

This  brood,  and  other  oyfters,  they  carry  to  creeks  of  the 
fea  at  Brickie  Sea,  Merfey,  Langs,  Frmgrego,  Wivenho, 
Tolefbury,  and  Salt-Coaft,  and  there  throw  them  into  the 
channel,  which  they  call  their  beds,  or  layers,  where  they 
grow  and  fatten,  and,  in  two  or  three  years,  the  fmalleft 
brood  will  be  oyfters  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 
Thofe  oyflers  which  they  would  have  green,  they  put  into  pits 
about  three  feet  deep,  in  the  fait  marfhes,  which  are  overflowed 
only  at  fpring  tides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out  the 
fait  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
Thefe  pits,  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating  with 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and  communicate 
their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put  into  them,  in  four  or 
five  days,  though  they  commonly  let  them  continue  there 
fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a 
dark  green. 

To  prove  that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury 
pits  will  green  only  in  fummer  ;  but  that  the  earth  hath  the 
greater  power,  Brickie  Sea  pits  green  both  winter  and  fum- 
mer :  and,  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot  of  a  green- 
ing pit  will  not  green  ;  and  thofe  that  did  green  very  well, 
will  in  time  lofe  their  quality. 

The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with  their  hollow 
Ihell  downwards,  and,  when  it  goes  out,  they  turn  on  the 
other  fide  ;  they  remove  not  from  their  place  unlefs  in  cold 
weather,  to  cover  themftlves  in  theoufe. 
The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters,  and  confequently  of 
their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are,  of  late  years,  bought  up 
by  the  Dutch. 

There  are  great  penalties,  by  the  admiralty  court,  laid  upon 
thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which  the  court  appoints, 
or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that  take  any  oyfters  that  are 
not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw 
upon  the  fhore,  a  fifh  which  they  call  a  five  fingers,  refem- 
bling  a  fpur-rowel,  becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into  the  oyfters 
when  they  gape,  and  fucks  them  out. 

The  reafon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any  that  fhall  de- 
ftroy the  cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find  that,  if  that  be  taken 
away,  the  oufe  will  increafe,  and  then  mufcles  and  cockles 
will  breed  there,  and  deftroy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not 
whereon  toftick  their  fpat. 

The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat  j  but  in  June  and 
July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft  they  are  perfectly 
well.  The  male  oyfter  is  black-fick,  having  a  black  fub- 
ftance  in  the  fin  :  the  female  white- fick  (as  they  term  it) 
having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the  fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits, 
falter  in  the  layers,  but  falteft  at  fea. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  oyfters,  which  are  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  article. 

The  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Oysters. 

I.  Stat.  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §  2.  All  oyfters  imported  from 
France  fhall  be  rated  at  ~]A.  per  bufhel  ftrike-meafure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Winchefter  corn-bufhel,  and  fhall  pay  the  old 
fubfidy  according  to  that  rate,  and  not  according  to  the  va- 
lues affirmed  by  the  importers. 

II.  Sect.  3.  Where  the  faid  oyfters  are  fubject  to  the  further 
fubfidy,  the  one-third  fubfidy,  the  two-thirds  fubfidy,  the  ad- 
ditional import,  or  the  duty  payable  upon  goods  imported  from 
France,  according  to  the  values  fet  thereon  for  the  old  fubfidy, 
the  fame  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the  values  fet  thereon  for 
the  old  fubfidy  aforefaid,  and  not  according  to  the  oath  of  the 
importer. 

III.  Sect.  4.  Upon  exportation  of  the  faid  oyfters,  the  duties 
fhall  not  be  drawn  back  or  allowed, 

IV.  Sect.  5.  The  feveral  duties  upon  the  faid  oyfters  fhall  be 
paid,  or  fecured,  by  fuch  ways,  and  under  fuch  penalties,  &c. 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  feveral  acts  of  parliament  which 
granted  or  continued  the  fame. 

The 
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The  Business  of  the  Customs  continued  from 
Letter  N,  with  Regard  to  Offences  against 
the  Statutes. 

Offences  againft  penal  ftatutes  may  be  profecuted,  tried, 
&c.  by  way  of  action,  &c.  before  juftices  of  affize,  nifi 
prius,  goal-delivery,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  juftices  of  peace 
for  the  county,  &c.  where  committed.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  §  1. 
Informer  or  plaintiff"  not  proving  the  offence  by  evi- 
dence to  the  jury,  the  defendant  to  be  found  not  guilty.  21 
Jac.  I.  c.  4.  §  2. 

With  Regard  to  Officers  of  the  Customs. 

Officers  of  the  Customs.— Not  to  obtain  their  offices 
for  gift,  favour  or  affection,  but  for  defert,  as  being  of  the 
beft  and  moft  lawful  men,  and  fufficient  to  their  eftimation 
and  knowledge.   12  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  §  1. 

— Not  to  have  their  offices  for  life  on  term  of  years,  but 

during  the  fovereign's  pleafure  only  ;  and  the  faid  officers  to 
remain  in  his  hands,  under  the  government  of  the  treafury  : 
And, 

— Letters  Patents,    charters,    or  grants,    made 

otherwife  are  void.  14  Rich.  II.  §  r.  and  17.  Rich.  II.  c. 
5.  §  1.    and  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  §  1.    and  20  Hen.  VI.  c.5.  § 

0.  and  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  §  I. 

To  refide  by  themfelves,  or  their  fufficient  deputies, 

at  the  feveral  head  ports,  members  and  creeks,  on  penalty  of 
iool.  lofs  of  office,  and  imprifonment.  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  § 

1.  and  14  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  §  1.  and  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  5.  §  1. 
and  1  Eliz.  c.  n.§  8.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §  14. 
— No  perfon  may  bargain  or  fell  any  office,  or  the  de- 
putation thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  receive  any  money, 
fee,  or  reward,  or  any  promife,  agreement,  or  affurance  for 
any  office  in  the  cuftoms,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  place 
by  the  feller,  and  buyer  to  be  adjudged  incapable  to  enjoy 
the  fame,  and  the  bargain,  fale,  &c.  to  be  void.  5  and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  16.  §  2,  3. 

— Or  their  deputies  or  clerks,  not  to  have  any  fhips  of 

their  own,  nor  to  freight  any  fhips,  nor  to  buy  or  fell  any 
merchandize,  nor  to  have  any  wharfs  or  keys,  nor  hold  any 
common  hofteries,  or  taverns,  nor  to  be  factors  for  any  mer- 
chant, denizen  or  alien,  or  hoft  to  any  merchant  alien,  on 
forfeiture  of  40 1.  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10.  §  1.  and  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  21.  §  1.    and  11  Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  §  1.  and  20  Hen.  VI.  c. 

5- §1. 

— No  perfon  to  be  cufiomer,  comptroller,  or  fearcher  in 

an  /  port,  where  he  is  common  officer,  or  deputy  to  fuch 
common  officer,  upon  forfeiture  of  40  1.  for  every  half  year 
he  executes  both  offices.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  §  1. 
— — — Two  of  the  commiffioners  firft  named  in  the  com- 
miffion  are,  before  the  chancellor,  or  chief  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  maftcr  of  the  Rolls ;  and  every  other  of  the  com- 
miffioners, patent-officers,  their  deputies,  clerks,  or  fervants, 
and  ail  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London, 
are,  before  any  two  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  upon  their 
admiffion,  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  for  the  true  and  faithful 
execution  of  their  trufts  and  employments,  to  the  beft  of 
their  knowledge  and  power,  and  that  they  will  not  take  or 
receive  any  reward  or  gratuity,  except  their  falaries,  and 
what  is  allowed  them  from  the  crown,  or  their  regular  fees 
eftablifhed  by  law.   6  and  7  W.  and  M.  c.  1.  §  5,  6. 

Officers  in  the  Out-Ports  at  their  admiffion  to  take 

the  like  oath  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace. 

— Refufal  or  neglect  of  taking  fuch  oath,  is  forfeiture  of 

office. 

The  taking  of  fuch  oath  to  be  ^certified  to  the  next 
general  quarter  feffions.  6  and  7  W.  andM.  c.  1.  §  5,  6. 

'—Deputies,  cleiks,  and  fervants  before  employed  in 
the  cuftoms,  are  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  before  the  com- 
miffioners and  principal  officers  in  the  port  of  London,  or  the 
principal  officers  in  the  out-ports,  or  any  two  of  them,  for 
the  true  and  faithful  execution  and  difcharge  of  their  truft 
and  employments,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge  and  power, 
which  oaths  are  to  be  entered  and  regiftered  in  the  cuftom- 
houfes  of  the  refpective  ports  where  the  perfons  are  employed. 
13  and  14  Car.  2.  c.  11.  §  33. 

— In  England. ---To  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 

fupper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
fome  public  church,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  within  three  months 
after  admiffion,  under  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  difabili- 
ties  as  in  article  16.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  2.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c. 
13.  §  24. 

A  certificate  thereof,  under  the  hands  of  the  minif- 

ter  and  churchwardens,  muft  be  produced  in  the  court  where 
the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  following  article  are  directed  to  be 
taken  ;  and  there  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  two  creditable 
witneffes  at  the  leaft.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  3. 
At  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  next  term,  or  gene- 
ral quarter-feffions,  after  admiffion,  are  to  take  and  fubfcribe 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy  and  abjuration  (in  the 
words  prefcribed  by   1  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.)  if  they  refide  within 


London  or  Weftminfter,  or  within  30  miles  thereof,  in  the 
courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common-Pleas,  or  Ex- 
chequer, or  elfe  at  the  general  quarter-feffion  of  the  county, 
&c.  where  they  refide,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  upon  forfeiture  of  office,  unlefs  it  be  in  in- 
heritance, and  a  deputy  be  appointed,  who  qualifies  himfelf, 
and  is  approved  by  his  majefty  under  his  privy-fignet.  2$ 
Car.  IT.  c.  2.  §  2,  4,  5.  and  1  Ann.  c.  22.  §  5.  and  1  Geo.  I. 


29.    and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  31.   §  3, 


c-  13-  §  h  3»  9>   I0> 
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— — — Executing  their  office  after  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
without  compliance,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  courfe  of  law,  or 
to  be  guardian  to  any  child,  or  executor,  or  adminiftrator  to 
any  perfon,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  legacy,  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  of  enjoying  any  office,  or  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  and  to  forfeit  500 1.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  2,  4, 
5.  and  1  Ann,  c.  22.  §  5.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  1,  3,  9, 
10,  20,  29.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  3,  4. 
— But  upon  compliance,  after  forfeiture,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  a  new  grant  either  of  the  faid  office,  or  any  other,  if 
not  granted  to,  or  enjoyed  by  another  perfon.  25  Car.  II.  c. 
2.  §  14.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  16,  27. 

— Perfons  not  bred  up  in  Popifli  religion,  and  profeffing 

themfelves  to  be  Popifli  recufants,  fuffering  their  children  to 
be  educated  in  the  faid  religion,  are  incapable  of  any  office. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  8,  9. 

— Such  children  likewife  incapable,  'till  they  are  con- 
verted to  the  church  of  England,  and  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubfcribed  a  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  at 
the  quarter-feffions,  and  have  received  the  facrament  after  the 
ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
thereof  under  the  hands  of  two  or  more  of  the  laid  juftices. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  8,  9. 

With  Regard  to  Scotland. 

— In  Scotland. — To  take  and  fubfcribe  the  oaths  of 

allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  fubfcribe  the  aflurance,  in  the 
court  of  feffion,  jufticiary,  exchequer,  or  quarter-feffions, 
within  three  months  after  admiffion,  under  the  fame  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  and  difabilities,  as  the  officers  in  England. 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  1,  4,  5,  9,  10,  16,  20,  29. 
———The  deputations  or  authorities  granted  to  collector*, 
furveyors,  or  other  inferior  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  not  void 
by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  commiffioners  who  granted 
them.   12  Ann,  c.  8.  §  13. 

Taking  a  bribe,  or  conniving  at  a  falfe  entry  of  any 

goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majefty,  or  fuffering  prohibited 
goods  topafs,  are  incapable  of  any  office  for  the  future,  and 
to  forfeit  100  1.  and  the  perfon  giving  the  bribe,  or  offering 
any  bribe,  whether  it  is  accepted  or  nor,  to  forfeit  50 1.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §  19.  and  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §  24. 

— But  the  offenders  revealing  their  offences  within  two 

months,  to  the  treafurcr  of  England,  the  chancellor,  under- 
treafurer,  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  are  to  be  acquitted. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ir.  §  20. 

Illegally  detaining  goods,  or  neglecting  or  refufing  to 

make  repayments  and  allowances,  or  after  notice  given,  not 
giving  out  and  executing  their  warrant,  liable  to  double  cofts 
and  damages.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  r  1.  §  34. 
— —Or  their  deputies,  may  go  on  board  any  fhips,  and 
there  remain  'till  all  the  goods  be  difcharged.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  §4. 

— Upon  oath  made  before  the  lord  treafurer,  or  any  of 

the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place,  that  goods  liable  to  duties  have  been  landed  or  con- 
veyed away  without  due  entry,  they  may  iffue  out  a  warrant 
to  enable  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
fheriff,  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  conftable  (within  one  month 
after  offence  committed)  to  enter  into  any  houfe  in  the  day 
time  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  break  them  open,  and  to 
feize  the  faid    goods.   12  Car.  II.  c.  19.  §  12. 

— The   information   upon  fuch    houfe  falfe,  the  party 

injured  may  recover  full  cofts  and  damages  againft  the  infor- 
mer.  12  Car.  II.  c.  19.  §  4. 

Authorized  by  writ  of  affiftant  out  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
may  in  the  day-time  (at  any  time  after  the  offence)  with  a 
conftable,  &c.  enter  any  houfe,  (hop,  &c.  and  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  break  open  doors,  chefts,  &c.  in  order  to  feize 
and  bring  away  prohibited  and  uncuftomed  goods,  and  fecure 
them  in  his  majefty's  ftorehoufe  of  the  port.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  §5. 

Forcibly   hindered,    affronted,    abufed,    beaten,    or 

wounded  in  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  the  next  juftice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  may  commit  the  offender 
to  prifon,  till  the  next  quarter-feffions ;  when  the  juftices  may 
punifh  him  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100  1.  and  the  faid  offender 
is  to  remain  in  prifon  'till  difcharged  of  the  fine  and  impri- 
fonment by  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  hedifcovers  the  perfon 
that  fet  him  on  work.    13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.   §  6. 

Eight  or  more  armed  perfons,  tumultuoufly  affembled, 

fo  offending,  to  be  tranfpotted  to  the  Britifh  plantations  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  feven  years.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  34. 

— Such 
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__!_— Such  offenders  returning  into  Great-Britain,  or  Ire- 
land, before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term,  to  fuffer  as  fe- 
lons. 6  Geo.  I.e.  21.  §  35-  - 

Offenders  difcovering  two  or  more  of  their  accom- 
plices to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  within  two  months, 
are  to  be  acquitted,  and  to  receive  40 1.  for  each,  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  a  certificate  of 
their  conviction,  under  the  hand  of  the  judge  or  juftice  of  the 
court.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  36,  38. 

The  like,  befides  other  rewards  and  advantages,  for 

other  perfons  difcovering  within   three  months.  6  Geo*  I. 

c.  21.  §  37. 

A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons   may  not,  by 

himfelf  or  deputy,  or  any  other  perfon  in  truft  for  him,  en- 
joy or  execute  any  office  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  upon  penalty 
of  being  incapable  of  fitting  or  voting  in  the  faid  houfe.  12 
and  13W.  III.  c.  10.  §  87,  88.  and  6  Ann,  c.  7.  §  25. 

May  not  in  any  manner  endeavour  to  perfuade  or 
diffuade  any  elector  in  his  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  member  to 
ferve  in  parliament,  upon  the  penalty  of  iool.  one  moiety 
thereof  t  o  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rifh,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  under  his  majefty.  12 
and  13  W.  III.  c  10.  §89. 

. — Cuftomer  and  comptrollers  to  take  bonds  from,  and 

give  oaths  to  gentlemen  or  officers  in  the  army,  going  over 
lea  to  ferve  foreign  princes,  that  they  will  not  turn  papifts, 
nor  enter  into  confpiracies  againft  his  majefty  ;  receiving  for 
every  bond  6  d.  and  to  return  a  regifter  thereof  yearly  into  I 
the  exchequer,  upon  forfeiture  of  5 1.  for  every  bond,  and 
20  s.  for  every  oath  not  certified.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  §  19,  20, 

21; 

Granting  a  warrant  for,  or  fuffering  any  of  the  enu- 
merated goods  from  the  plantations,  to  be  carried  to  any  other 
country,  until  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  forfeit  their  pla- 
ces, and  the  value  of  the  goods.   15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §  9. 

Or  other  razing,    counterfeiting,    or   falfifying  any 

cocket,  tranfire,  let-pafs,  certificate,  or  other  cuftom-houfe, 
forfeit  iool.  and  fuch  difpatch  to  be  void.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §8. 

— — Granting  a  falfe  coaft- certificate,  forfeit  their  office, 
and  50 1.  to  beimprifoned  a  year  without  bail,  and  to  fuffer 
fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  the  court  of  exchequer  fhall  think 
fit,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  again  in  the  cuftoms.  33 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  §  5.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §  8. 

_ Viz..  Cuftomers,  not  mentioning  the  colour,  length, 

content,  weight,  and  value  of  foreign  goods  in  coaft-certifi- 
cates,  are  to  forfeit  their  office,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleafure.  3  Hen.  V II.  c.  3.  §  1. 

Viz.  Cuftomers  and  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  within 

ten  days  notice  from  the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-council, 
are  to  declare  what  money  due  to  the  king  is  in  their  hands, 
and  to  pay  the  fame  when  commanded,  upon  forfeiture  of 
office.  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  1.  §  13. 

Viz.  Cuftomers,  upon  yielding  their  accounts  in  the 

exchequer,  to  be  fworn  thereto.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  §  1. 
Viz.  Cuftomers,    collectors,  and  comptrollers,  con- 
cealing the  cuftoms  duly  entered  and  paid,  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  are  to  make  fine  and  ranfom.  4  Hen. 
VI.  c.  3.  §  1.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  9.  §5. 

Viz.  Collectors  detaining  public  money,  are  to  pay 

intereft  for  the  fame,  after  the  rate  of  12I.  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, with  treble  damages  to  the  perfon  grieved,  and  to  be 
difmifled.  20  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  1. 

— — — Viz.  Collectors,  diverting  or  mifapplying  the  money 
received  on  the  branches  therein  appropriated,  are  to  be  dif- 
mifled, rendered  incapable  to  ferve  his  majefty,  and  to  forfeit 
double  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied,  and  12  per  cent,  inte- 
reft. 9  Ann.  c.  21.  §  14. 

— — — Appointed  for  managing,  collecting,  &c.  the  refpec- 
tive  branches,  refufing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  monies  into 
the  Exchequer,  or  diverting  or  mifapplying  any  part  thereof, 
are  to  forfeit  their  offices,  aud  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty  in  any  place  of  profit  and  truft,  and   to|i 


forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied. 

Collectors  detaining   any  monies  received  for  any  of 

the  faid  duties,  are  to  be  difmifled,  and  to  be  charged  with 
intereft  at  12I.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  be  liable  to  treble 
damages.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §  42.  and  4  Ann.  c.  6.  § 
10.  5.---C.  19.  §  12  and  5.— -c.  19.  §  12  and  6.---C.  11  §  7 
and  8.— -c  4.  §  12.  and  8.---C.  7.  §  37.  and  9.---C.  6.  §  20. 
and  9.— -c.  1  r.  §  48  and  9.— c.  12.  §  29.  and  10.---C.  19.  § 
122.  and  10.— c.  26.  §  76.  and  12.---C.  9.  §  32.  and  6. 
Geo.  I.  c  11.  §  22.  and  10.   Geo.  I.  c.  10.  §  45. 

— Viz.  Cuftomers,  collectors,  receivers,  &c.--- All  land?, 

tenements,  profits,  commodities,  and  hereditaments,  which 
any  officer,  whofe  whole  receipt  from  the  beginning,  or 
yearly  receipt,  exceeds  300  1.  hath  or  fhall  have,  whilft  he 
remains  accountable,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  his 
arrearages  or  debts,  and  may  be  put  in  execution  for  the 
fame,  by  way  of  extent.   13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  1,  10. 

If  arrearages  are  not  paid  within  fix  months  after  the 

account  be  finifhed,  or  debt  known,  the  king  may,  by  let- 
ters patent,  make  fale  of  fo  much  of  the  lands,  &c.  as  will  fa- 
tisfy  the  debt.   13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  2,  3. 

— — — Such  fale  may  be  made,  though  the  officer  be  dead,  if 
the  account  be  ftated,  or  debt  known  within  eight  years  after 
his  death  ;  unlefs  fuch  officer  had  a  quietus  eft,  or  a  difcharge 
in  his  life-time.  27  Eliz.  c.  3.  §  2,  3. 

— Lands,  &c.   purchased   after  the  perfon  became  an 

officer,  if  for  his  own  ufe,  though  in  the  name  of  another  per- 
fon, yet  to  be  liable  to  the  crown's  debts,   13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  5. 

The  crown's  debts  being  fully,  or  in  part  fatisfied,  by 

fale  of  the  lands,  &c.  the  officers  fureties  are  to  be  difcharged 
accordingly.   13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  15.   and  27  Eliz.  c.  3.  §  5. 

Who  fit  above  ftairs  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  their  time 

of  attendance, 

— -To  difpatch  merchants  in  theii  turns. — Rule  13th  at 

the  end  of  letter  A. 

—Below  ftairs,  their  attendance. 

'         — Embezzling  any  lodged  in  any  warehoufe  in   their 
cuftody,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  and  full  cofts.  8  Ann, 
c.  13.  §  27. 
— — — May  not  exact  unlawful  fees.— Vide  Fees. 

— But  may  take  fuch  recompence  for  extraordinary  fer- 

vice  and  attendance  at  times  and  places  not  required  by  law, 
as  the  commiffioners  in  the  port  of  London,  and  the  collector, 
cuftomer,  and  comptroller  of  the  out-ports,  or  any  two  of 
them,  fhall  determine.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  §  15. 
of  the  Excife.---  Attempting  to  corrupt  them,  the  pe- 
nalty is  500  1.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §  40. 
Or  their  afliftants,  being  refifted  or  molefted  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty,  by  perfons  pafling  armed  with  prohi- 
bited or  uncuftomed  goods,  may  oppofe  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  themfelves,  and  execution  of  their  duty;  and  if  ap- 
prehended for  beating,  maiming,  or  killing  any  perfon  fo  re- 
futing them,  are  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35-  § 

35- 

— — — Either  by  patent,  grant,  or  otherwife,  are  not  void  by 
the  demife  or  death  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  but 
are  to  continue  in  force  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after,  un- 
lefs fooner  fuperfeded,  or  made  void  by  the  fucceflbr :  but  the 
officers  not  required  to  take  any  oaths,  de  novo,  in  refpect  of 
being  continued  for  fuch  fix  months  only.  1  Ann.  c.  8.  §  2. 
and  4.  and  5  Ann,  c.  8.  §  0.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  §  8,  18.  1 
Geo.  II.  c.  5.  §  2.  andc.  23.  §  7. 

Of  the  cuftoms,  excife,   and  ftamp  duties,   feverally 

continued  for  ever;  with  a  proper  number  of  commiffioners, 
and  a  comptroller,  in  each  of  them.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  §  12. 

■  — Of  profit,  and  all  other  payments  from  the  crown,  are 
liable  to  a  deduction  not  exceeding  6  d.  in  the  pound,  which 
his  majefty  may,  by  warrant  under  the  great  feal  of  Great- 
Britain,  privy-feal,  or  royal  fign  manuel,  caufe  to  be  made, 
out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  wages,  and  other  payments,  or  any  ar- 
rearages thereof  from  the  crown,  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty's 
civil  lift.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  27.  §  19.  and  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  17.  §  19. 
and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  2.  §  26. 
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PACKERS.  This  is  efteemed  a  very  reputable  trade, 
though  they  are  really  what  their  title  expreffes,  packers 
as  well  as  preffers  of  all  forts  of  bale-goods  (intended 
for  exportation)  for  the  great  trading  companies  and 
merchants,  for  which  they  are  anfwerable,  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  receive  any  damage  through  bad  package  :  befides 
this,  feveral  of  them  are  confiderable  dealers. 
PAINTERS.  There  are  four  forts  of  painting,  which  are 
properly  called  trades. 

i.  Houfe-painting,  which  is  moftly  plain  work  within  and 
without. 

2.  Ship-painting,  which  is  alfo  for  the  moft  part  plain,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  carved-work,  and  gilding  fometimes. 

3.  Sign-painting,  which  is  moftly  rough  figure- work:  there 
are  alfo  {hop-keepers,  who  are  alfo  a  fort  of  carvers  and 
joiners,  and  make  and  fell  all  forts  of  wooden  figns ;  but  there 
are  fome  alfo  of  pewter,  which  is  the  pewterer's  work  to  caft, 
and  the  fign-painter's  to  draw. 

4.  Coach-painting,  which  is  partly  plain,  and  partly  in  fi- 
gures, and  fome  of  it  very  curious :  there  are  alfo  arms- 
painters,  which  are  mnch  ufed  on  coaches,  &c.  Houfe  and 
fhip-painter's  work  is  by  far  the  moft  populous,  but  the 
heavr.eft  and  moft  unwholfome. 

PAINTING. 

Of  Picture-Painting. 

Whoever  would  apply  himfelf  to  painting,  fays  that  cele- 
brated Italian  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  muft,  in  the  firft 
place,  learn  perfpective  * :  this  will  enable  him  to  difpofe 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  give  the  due  dimenfions 
to  each  :  having  done  this,  he  muft  learn  to  defing  ;  chufing 
for  that  purpofe  fome  able  mafter,  who,  at  the  fame  time, 
may  give  him  an  infight  into  the  colours  of  figures  :  he  ought 
then  to  confult  nature,  to  confirm  himfelf  in  what  he  has  al- 
ready learnt  ;  and,  laftly,  let  him  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
and  imitation  of  the  greateft  matters,  in  order  to  get  a  habit 
of  reducing  what  he  has  learnt  into  practice. 

•  That  perfpeftive  is  an  eflential  requifite  in  a  good  painter, 
is  attefted  by  all  our  moft  eminent  artilts,  and  is  moreover 
confirmed  by  almolt  every  author,  who  has  wrote  with 
judgment  upon  painting  ;  nay,  the  very  term  painting  im- 
plies perfpective.  For,  to  draw  a  good  piflure,  is  to  draw 
the  representation  of  nature,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  ;  and 
to  draw  the  perfpective  reprefentation  of  any  object,  is  to 
draw  the  reprefentation  of  that  object,  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  :  therefore,  the  terms  painting  and  perfpective  feem  to 
be  fynonimous,  though  I  know  there  is  a  critical  difference 
between  the  words.  Yet  this  will  ferve,  at  lead,  to  fhew 
the  near  alliance  between  painting  and  perfpective  ;  that  if 
the  one  doth  not  comprehend  the  other,  perfpective,  how- 
ever, may  be  faid  to  be  the  bafis  upon  which  painting  is 
built  ;  and  therefore,  he  who  attempts  to  paint  a  picture, 
without  having  a  general  knowlege  of  it,  will  always 
wander  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty,  be  fubject  to  the 
greateft  errors,  and  his  works,  like  thofe  of  Boticello,  will 
be  the  lefs  regarded.  And  what  is  faid  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
perfpective  to  painters  in  particular,  may  be  applied  to  ar- 
tifts  in  general ;  fuch  as  engravers,  architects,  ftatuaries, 
chafers,  carvers,  &c. 

To  ctfign  well,  and  to  difpofe  the  lights  and  fhadows  of  fi- 
gures fuitably  to  their  fituations,  being  the  moft  confiderable 
parts  of  this  art,  and  thofe  on  which  the  greateft  ftrefs  de- 
pends; it  is  in  thefe  that  a  painter,  who  would  make  any 
great  proficiency,  ought  principally  to  exercife  himfelf. 
Of  all  animal  operations,  we  plainly  perceive, fight  to  be  the 
moft  quick  :  it  moves  with  incredible  velocity,  and  difcovers 
a  thoufand  objects  in  an  inftant.  But  then  it  fees  them  very 
confufedly,  and,  in  effect,  does  not  difcern  above  one  at  a 
time.  Forinftance,  if  you  glance  your  eye  over  a  page  of 
this  book,  you  will  immediately  perceive  it  full  of  different 
characters  ;  but  what  thefe  characters  are,  or  what  is  intended 
by  them,  will  he  ftillafecret:  infomuch,  that  to  gain  any 
determinate  knowlege  of  what  you  have  feen,  you  muft 
confider  them  by  piece-meal,  forming  the  letters  into  words, 
Vol.  II.' 
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and  thofe  again  into  periods  ;  fo  a  man  who  would  mount  to 
the  top  of  a  building,  is  content  to  go  up  ftep  by  ftep,  as 
knowing  it  impoffible  otherwife  to  reach  it  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  perfon  who  would  attain  to  (kill  in  painting,  muft 
begin  with  the  parts  of  objects,  before  he  can  proceed  to  re- 
prefent  them  entire;  and  muft  take  them  in  order,  never  ad- 
vancing to  a  fecond,  before  he  has  got  a  good  habit  of  doing 
the  firft  :  for,  otherwife,  his  time  will  be  thrown  away,  or 
at  leaft,  his  advances  rendered  extremely  flow  and  imper- 
ceptible. He  muft  further  inure  himfelf  to  work  with  pa- 
tience and  fteadinefs,  always  remembering,  that  a  flow  dili- 
gence will  out-ftrip  a  hafty  negligence. 
Some  people  have  a  fancy  for  painting,  who  yet  want  the  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  tqereto  :  this  is  eafily  difcoverable  in  chil- 
dren, who  amufe  themfelves  with  drawing  imperfect  fketches, 
never  troubling  themfelves  to  fhadow  any  thing  they  under- 
take. 

A  painter  deferves  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  reputation,  who  only 
fucceeds  in  fome  one  branch   of  his  art  ;  as  for  inftance,  in 
painting  a  nudity,  a  head,  drapery,  animals,  landfkips,    &c. 
fince  the  heavieft  genius,  by   inceflant  plodding  on  the  fame 
thing,  cannot  fail,  at  length,  of  performing  it  well. 
A  painter  muft   therefore  be  univerfal,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  and  confederation  of  all  objects  ;  but  fo  as  to  attend 
in  a  particular  manner  to  thofe  parts  of  each,  which  are  the 
moft  beautiful   and  perfect :  by  this  means  his   imagination 
will  become  like  amirrour,  reprefenting  every  thing  laid  be- 
fore it,   in  it's  proper  character  and  colour. 
But  further,  a  painter,  who  is  not  equally  pleafed  with    all 
puts  of    his  art,    will    never  become  univerfal.     Boticello, 
for  inftance,    had    a  peculiar    pique  againft   landfkips,  and 
thought    them    much    beneath    his  application  ;    the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  being  a  very  forry   landfkip  painter,  his 
merit,  in  other  matters,  was  the  lefs  regarded.    It  was  a  faying 
of  his,   that  a  palet  full  of  colours  being  thrown  againft  the 
wall,  would  leave  a  ftain  behind  it    properly  enough    repre- 
fenting a   landfkip.     It   is  true,  indeed,  that  by  help  of  a 
ftrong  fancy,  one  may  fpy  heads,  battles,  rocks,  feas,  clouds, 
woods,  &c.    in    a  wall  fo  fmeared  ;  it  being  here,  as  in  the 
ringing  of  bells,  where  every  body  is  atliberty  to  make  them 
fay  what  he  pleafes. 

But  then,  though  fuch  a  fortuitous  mixture  of  colours  may 
ftart  a  hint,  or  give  rife  to  a  new  invention,  yet  it  will  not 
furnifh  the  leaft  affiftance  towards  the  execution,  or  finifhing 
any  thing  that  is  occafioned. 

A  painter  who  would  appear  univerfal,  and  pleafe  people  of 
different  taftes,  muft  fet  off  feveral  figures  in  the  fame  piece, 
both  with  very  deep  and  very  foft  fhadows  ;  taking  care  by 
the  way,  to  make  the  reafon  of  fuchdiverfity  apparent. 
A  painter  ought  to  have  his  mind  continually  at  work,  and 
to  make  remarks  on  every  object,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
meets.  He  ought  even  to  ftand  ftill,  in  order  to  view  them 
with  the  greater  attention  ;  and  afterwards  to  form  rules  on 
what  he  has  obferved,  with  regard  to  lights,  fhadows,  place, 
and  other  circumftances.  Let  him  make  himfelf  a  mafter  of 
the  theory,  before  he  meddles  with  the  practice,  and  be  very 
curious  in  comparing  the  limbs  and  junctures  of  different  ani- 
mals with  one  another  ;  taking  minutes  of  every  thing  he 
learns,  the  better  to  fix  them  in  his  memory. 
A  painter  who  has  no  doubts  in  his  ftudies,  makes  but  a  fmall 
progrefs  in  his  art ;  it  being  an  infallible  fign,  where  all  this 
appears  eafy,  that  the  workman  is  infufficient,  and  the  work 
above  his  pitch.  But  when  once  a  painter  has  got  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  whole  difficulties  of  his  work,  every  new  re- 
flection he  makes,  will  give  him  new  ftrength  to  furmount 
them  ;  infomuch,  that  if  he  perfeveres  in  it,  every  day  will 
contribute  fomething  towards  his  improvement  and  per- 
fection. 

Let  a  novice  in  the  firft  place  exercife  his  hand,  in  copying 
the  defigns  of  fome  able  mafter  ;  after  he  has  got  a  habit  of 
doing  this,  he  may  proceed  to  relievos,  defigning  after  them 
with  proper  application. 

Tde  firft  fketch  of  a  hiftory  piece  muft  be  very  flight,  and 
the  figures  very  imperfe£lly  formed,  your  principal  regard 
being    to  the  juftnefs  of  their  fituation  :  having  adjuftcd  the 
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ordonnance  *  of  the  piece,  you  may  finlfh  the  members  at 
your  leifure. 

*  Ordonnance  is  the  placing  regularly  the  figures,  in  refpefi 
of  the  whole  compofure  ;  or  the  particular  difpofition  of 
figures,  as  to  the  different  groupes,  maffes,  contrails,  de- 
corum, afpeft,  and  fituation. 

Whenever  either  your  own  reflection,  or  the  information  of 
your  friends,  points  out  any  fault  in  your  work,  correct 
it  immediately  ;  left  in  expofing  the  piece  to  the  world,  you 
expofe  your  own  weaknefs  :  nor  flatter  yourfelf,  that  what  re- 
putation youlofe  by  letting  itefcape,  may  be  retrieved  in  your 
next  performance.  It  is  not  with  painting  as  with  mufic, 
which  dies  in  the  breath  that  gives  it  birth  :  painting  is  of 
a  more  durable  nature,  and  whatever  over-fights  of  this  kind 
vou  make  public,  will  be  ftanding  reproaches  to  you  ever 
afterwards. 

Nothing  deceives  us  more  than  the  judgment  we  form  of  our 
own  works,  nor  are  the  opinions  of  our  friends  much  more 
to  be  relied  upon  :  a  friend  is,  in  effect,  a  fecond  felf,  and 
therefore  to  be  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  fufpicion.  It  is 
the  critic  of  our  enemies,  that  we  ought  to  form  ourfelves 
by  :  this  is  ufually  fincere,  which  is  more  than  I  can  fay,  ei- 
ther for  myfelf  or  my  friend. 

Among  other  things,  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  deliver  a  new  me- 
thod of  aflifting  the  invention  ;  which,  though  trifling  in  ap- 
pearance, may  yet  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  opening  the 
mind,  and  putting  it  upon  the  fcent  of  new  thoughts ;  and 
it  is  this ;  if  you  look  at  fome  old  wall  covered  with  dirt, 
or  the  odd  appearance  of  fome  ftieaked  ftones,  you  may 
difcover  feveral  things  like  landfkips,  battles,  clouds,  uncom- 
mon *  attitudes,  humourous  faces,  draperies,  &c.  out  of  this 
confufed  map  of  objects,  the  mind  will  be  furnifhed  with 
abundance  of  defigns  and  fubjetfs  perfectly  new. 

*  Attitude  implies  little  more  than  aflion  and  pofture  ;  though 
it  is  fometimes  ufed,  where  neither  of  thefe  would  be  pro- 
per :  for  inftance,  aftion  is  not  applicable  to  a  dead  corpfe  : 
nor  do  we  fay,  that  fuch  a  figure  is  in  a  handfome  pofture, 
but  in  a  graceful  attitude  or  difpofition, 

I  have  often  found  it  for  ufe  to  recollect  the  ideas  of  what 
I  had  confidered  in  the  day,  after  I  was  retired  to  bed,  and 
incompafi'ed  with  the  filence  and  obfcurity  of  the  night. 
For  by  thus  repeating  the  contours,  and  other  parts  of  figures 
which  require  a  clofer  attention,  their  images  are  ftrongly 
impreii'ed  on  the  memory,  and  familiarized  to  the  mind. 
If  you  intend  to  become  a  proficient,  be  fure  never  to  defign 
any  thing  (lightly,  or  in  hafte  ;  but  take  time  to  confider, 
with  regard  to  lights,  which  parts  receive  the  ftrongeft,  and, 
in  fhadows,  which  are  the  deepeft  ;  obferve  how  thefe  mingle 
together,  and  in  what  quantity,  ftill  comparing  the  one  with 
the  other.  As  to  the  contours,  confider  towards  what  part 
they  are  to  be  directed,  what  quantity  of  light  and  fhadow 
meet  within  the  lines,  where  they  are  more  or  lefs  ilrong, 
larger  cr  fmaller  ;  and,  laftly,  take  care  that  your  lights  and 
fhadows  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  that  they  fall  foftly 
into  one  another,  and  at  lait  lofe  themfelves  infenfibly,  like 
fmoke.  After  you  have  once  habituated  yourfelf  to  be  thus 
punctual  and  exact  in  your  defigns,  expedition  and  difpatch 
will  come  a-pace. 

While  a  painter  is  employed  either  in  defigning  or  painting, 
he  ought  to  liften  with  attention  to  the  different  fentiments 
which  different  people  entertain  of  his  performance  :  there 
bing  no  body,  how  ignorant  in  painting  foever,  but  who  un- 
deiftands  the  (hapeofaman,  and  can  readily  tell  whether  he 
be  hump-back'd,  crooked-legg'd,  have  any  thing  monftrous 
in  his  hand,  or  any  the  like  blemifh  :  why  may  not  a  perfon 
then,  who  can  fo  well  diftinguifh  the  defects  of  nature,  be 
allowed  to  judge  of  thofe  of  arts  ? 

It  is  ridiculous  in  a  painter  to  confide  fo  far  in  his  memory, 
as  think  it  capable  of  retaining  all  he  has  feen  and  obferved 
in  nature  :  the  memory  is  a  faculty  too  weak,  as  well  as  too 
narrow  for  that  purpofe  j  and  the  only  fure  way  is  to  copy,  as 
much  as  poffible,  from  nature  herfelf. 

A  painter  lofes  a  great  deal  of  his  dignity,  by  confining  his 
genius,  and  never  venturing  out  of  his  ordinary  courfe :  there 
are  fome,  for  inftance,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  painting 
of  nudities  ;  foit  fo  as  ftill  ftrictly  to  obferve  the  fame  pro- 
portions, and  never  introducing  the  leaft  variety.  Whereas, 
they  ftiould  confider,  that  a  man  may  be  well  pinpottioned, 
whether  he  be  thick,  or  (lender,  fhort  or  tall.  By  difregarding 
this  diveifity  of  proportions,  a  painter  feems  to  caft  all  his 
figures  in  the  fame  mould,  which  is  an  error  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude. 

A  painter  well  acquainted  with  the  theoiy  of  his  art,  may, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  render  himfelf  univerfal.  For 
all  tcrrcftial  animals  have  this  in  common  with  each  other, 
that  their  members  are  compofed  of  mufcles,  nerves,  and 
bones  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  lying  in  their  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  thickneffes,  as  is  demonftratcd  by  the  ana- 
tomifts.  As  to  aquatic  animals,  in  which  indeed  there-  is 
a  great  variety,  1  think  a  painter  who  is  well  advifed,  will 
not  trouble  himfelf  about  them. 


Thofe  who  venture  on  the  practice,  without  firft  qualifying 
themfelves  in  the  theory,  are  like  mariners  putting  out  to 
fea  without  either  helm  or  compafs,  ignorant  what  courfe  to 
take.  The  practice  ought  always  to  be  built  on  a  rational 
theory,  of  which  perfpective  is  both  the  guide  and  the  gate, 
and  without  which,  it  is  impofhble  to  fucceed,  either  in  de- 
figning, or  in  any  of  the  arts  depending  thereon. 
A  painter  fhould  never  tie  himfelf  to  imitate  the  *  manner 
of  any  other  ;  his  bufinefs  being  not  to  reprefent  the  works 
of  men,  but  thofe  of  nature ;  who  at  the  fame  time  is  fo 
abundant  in  her  productions,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  her  fervants,  who  have  nothing  but  what  they  bor- 
rowed from  her,  when  the  miftrefs  herfelf  is  fo  ready  to  en- 
tertain them. 

*  Manner  is  the  habitude  that  painters  have  acquired,  not 
only  in  the  management  of  the  pencil,  but  alfo  in  the  three 
principal  parts  of  painting,  viz.  invention,  defign,  andco- 
louring  :  it  is  by  the  manner  in  painting  that  we  judge  this 
piece  to  be  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  or  Vinci's  hand  ;  as  by  the 
ftile  in  writing,  we  guefs  this  book  to  be  this  or  that  au- 
thor's. 

To  defign  after  nature,  or  the  life,  you  muftbe  removed  from" 
the  object,  three  times  it's  magnitude  ;  taking  care,  as  you 
draw  each  ftroke,  to  obferve  what  parts  of  your  *  model 
meet  under  the  principal,  or  perpendicular  line. 

*  The  model  is  generally  taken  for  any  natural  object  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  be  drawn  ;  in  particular,  it  fignifies  a  fta- 
tue,  nudity,  or  the  like,  fet  up  in  the  academies,  to  be  co- 
pied by  the  novices  in  painting. 


To  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  picture,  drawing,  or  print, 

fays  Mr  Richardfbn,  it  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  a 

fyftem  of  rules,  to  be  applied  occafionally  :  thefe  are  no  other 

than    thofe  which  he  that  is  to  give  fuch  judgment,  would 

have  been  directed  by,  had  he  been  to  have  made,  what  now 

he  is  tojudge  of. 

And  thefe  rules  muft  be  our  own  ;  whether  as  being  the  re- 

fult  of  our  own  ftudy  and  obfervation,  or  by  others  examined 

and  approved  by  ourfelves. 

To  aflift  the  judgment  herein,  the  following  rules  have  been 

laid  down. 

I.  The  fubject  muft  be  finely  imagined,  and,  if  poffible,  im- 
proved in  the  painter's  hands ;  he  muft  think  well  as  an  hifto- 
rian,  poet,  philofopher,  or  divine,  and  moreover  as  a  painter, 
in  making  a  wife  ufe  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and 
finding  expedients  to  fupply  it's  defects. 

II.  The  expreflion  muft  be  proper  to  the  fubject,  and  the 
characters  of  the  perfons.  It  muft  be  ftrong,  fo  that  the 
dumb-fhew  may  be  perfectly  well,  and  readily  underftood. 
Every  part  of  the  picture  muft  contribute  to  this  end  ;  co- 
lours, animals,  draperies,  and  efpecially  the  actions  of  the 
figures,  and  above  all  the  airs  of  the  heads. 

III.  There  muft  be  one  principal  light,  and  this,  and  all  the 
fubordinate  ones,  with  the  (hadows  and  repofes,  muft  make 
one  intire  harmonious  mafs  ;  the  feveral  parts  muft  be  well 
connected  and  contrafted,  fo  as  the  tout-enfemble  muft  be 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  a  good  piece  of  mufick  is  to  the  ear. 
By  this  means  the  picture  is  not  only  more  delightful,  but  bet- 
ter, feen  and  comprehended. 

IV.  The  drawing  muft  be  juft;  nothing  muft  be  flat,  lame, 
or  ill-proportioned,  and  thefe  proportions  fhould  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  of  the  perfons  drawn. 

V.  The  colouring,  whether  gay  or  folid,  muft  be  natural, 
beautiful,  and  clean,  and  what  the  eye  is  delighted  with,  in 
fhadows,  as  well  as  lights  and  middle  tints. 

VI.  And  whether  the  colours  are  laid  on  thick,  or  finely 
wrought,  they  muft  appear  to  be  done  by  a  light,  and  accurate 
hand. 

Laftly,  nature  muft  be  the  foundation  that  muft  be  feen  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  nature  muft  be  raifed  and  improved,  not  only 
from  what  is  commonly  feen,  to  what  is  but  rarely,  but  even 
yet  higher,  from  a  judicious  and  beautiful  idea  in  the  pain- 
ter's mind,  fo  that  grace  and  greatnefs  may  (hine throughout; 
more  or  lefs,  however,  as  the  fubject  may  happen  to  be.  And 
herein  confifts  the  principal  excellency  of  a  picture  or  draw- 
ing. 

Thefe  few  plajff  rules  being  thoroughly  comprehended  and 
remembered,  which  may  be  done  with  a  tolerable  mt-fure  of 
good  fenfe,  a  little  trouble  in  reading,  and  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
fervation on  nature  and  pictures,  and  drawings  of  good 
mafters,  may  greatly  contribute  to  enable  a  perfon  to  be  a 
tolerable  judge  in  thefe  matters,  as  being  derived  from,  and 
founded  upon,  reafon  ;  and  though  not  deftitute  of  abundant 
authority,  yet  neither  borrowed  from  thence,  or  at  all  truff- 
ing  to  that  for  their  fupport. 

For,  whatever  authorities  there  are  for  any  propofition,  their 
value  confifts  in  their  being  derived  from  reafon,  and  they 
weigh  with  men  of  fenfe  in  proportion  only  as  they  fee  they 
do  fo  ;  they  then  become  our  own,  and  we  have  no  occafion 
to  produce  the  author  but  the  reafon  :  or,  (if  that  be  obvious] 
leave  it  to  be  obferved  by  the  reader. 

The 
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The  matter  would  terminate  here,  though  we  had  a  book  of 
rules  tor  painting,  faid  to  be  written  by  Appellcs  himfelf,  and 
it  were  allowed  that  what  Appellcs  faid  were  infallibly  true  ; 
for  then,  inftead  cf  faying,  are  thefe  rules  good,  are  they 
founded  upon  reafon  ?  the  queftion  would  only  be,  are  they 
really  of  him  ?  Their  authority  then  will  reft,  not  upon  the 
credit  of  Apelles,  but  upon  the  teftimony  of  thofe  that  fay 
they  are  his.  Which  we  fhall  not  want,  if  we  find  the  rules 
to  be  good,  and  if  we  do  not,  it  will  be  infufficient  ;  and  all 
this  without  the  leaft  prejudice  to  the  profound  refpect  we 
have  for  Appelles,  nay  it  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  it. 
To  judge  of  the  degrees  of  goodnefs  of  a  pictfare  or  drawing, 
it  is  neceirary  that  the  connoilTeur  fhould  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  perpetually  converfant  with  the  beft.  For  how 
perfectly  foever  he  may  be  mafter  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  he 
will  know  that  thofe  are  like  what  divines  call  precepts  of 
perfection  j  that  is,  they  are  given  as  what  we  fhould  en- 
deavour to  go  by,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  The  beft  things  we 
know  will  be  the  ftandard  by  which  we  fhall  judge  of  thofe, 
and  all  the  reft.  Carlo  Maratti  and  GuifTeppe  Chiari,  will 
be  a  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  to  him  who  has  never 
feen  better ;  and  then  an  inferior  mafter  will  make  a  good 
Carlo.  We  have  been  furprized  to  obferve  what  pleafure 
fome  connoilleurs  have  taken,  in  what  another  looked  upon 
with  little,  if  not  with  contempt,  'till  we  have  confidered  one 
was  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  beft  mafters 
as  the  other,  and  that  accounts  for  it  fufficiently. 
All  the  different  degrees  of  goodnefs  in  painting  may  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  three  general  clafTes.  The  mediocre,  or  in- 
differently good,  the  excellent,  and  the  fublime.  Thefirft  is 
of  a  large  extent,  the  fecond  much  narrower,  and  the  laft 
ftill  more  fo.  I  believe  moft  people  have  a  pretty  clear  and 
juft  idea  of  the  two  former,  the  other  is  not  fo  well  under- 
stood ;  which  we  take  to  confift  of  fome  few  of  the  higheft 
degrees  of  excellence  in  thofe  kinds,  and  parts  of  painting, 
which  are  excellent  :  the  fublime  therefore  muft  be  marvel- 
lous and  furprizing  ;  it  muft  ftrike  the  mind  powerfully,  and 
captivate  it  irrefiftably. 

The  fublime  may  be  confined  to  hiftory  and  portrait-paint- 
ing ;  and  thefe  muft  excel  in  grace  and  greatnefs,  invention, 
or  expreffion.  Michael  Angelo's  great  ftile  intitles  him  to 
the  'ublime,  not  bis  drawing  j  it  is  that  greatnefs,  and  a 
competent  degree  of  grace,  and  not  his  colouring,  that  makes 
Titian-  capable  of  it :  as  Corregio's  grace,  with  a  fufficient 
mixture  of  greatnefs,  gives  this  noble  quality  to  his  works. 
Vandyke's  colouring  nor  pencil,  though  perfectly  fine, 
would  ever  introduce  him  to  the  fublime  ;  it  is  his  expreffion, 
and  that  grace  and  greatnefs  he  poffeffed  (the  utmoft  that 
portrait-painting  is  capable  of),  that  fets  fome  of  his  works  in 
that  exalted  clafs ;  in  which,  on  that  account,  he  may,  per- 
haps, take  place  of  Raphael  himfelf  in  that  kind  of  painting, 
if  that  great  man's  fine  and  noble  ideas  carried  him  as  much 
above  nature  then,  as  they  did  in  hiftory,  where  the  utmoft 
that  can  be  clone  is  commendable,  a  due  fubordination  of 
characters  being  preferved  ;  and  thus  Vandyke's  colouring 
and  pencil,  may  be  judged  equal  to  that  of  Corregio,  or  any 
other  mafter. 

Remarks. 

The  management  of  the  pencil,  and  the  mixture  of  colours, 
with  the  knowlege  of  perfpective,  and  a  habit  of  defigning, 
wherewith  moft  painters  feem  to  content  themfelves,  make 
but  a  part  of  the  art,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  the  moft 
celebrated  artifts.  To  thefe  the  affiftance  of  other  arts  muft 
be  called  in  ;  anatomy,  optics,  meterology,  mechanics,  &c. 
fearching  attentively  into  the  power  of  nature,  in  order  to 
form  an  art  that  may  imitate  her ;  and,  from  the  depths  of 
philofophy,  drawing  means  for  the  improvement  of  painting. 
It  is  not  in  painting  alone,  but  in  philofophy  likewife,  that 
the  moft  eminent  have  excelled  their  brethren  of  the  pencil  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  improbable,  but  that  it  was  from  uncom- 
mon fkill  in  the  latter,  to  which,  in  great  meafure,  they  have 
owed  their  fuccefs  in  the  former.  Thefe  are  two  faculties 
that  may  be  -nearer  a-kin,  than  every  one,  perhaps,  is  aware 
of;  nor  would  there  be  any  thing  daring  in  the  affertion, 
fhould  it  be  affirmed,  that  philofophy  is  absolutely  neceffary, 
by  way  of  preliminary  to  painting. 

To  paint,  it  is  allowed,  is  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  is  not  the 
knowlege  of  nature  requifite  to  the  imitation  of  her  beauties  ? 
Muft  it  not  be  pleafant  to  fee  men  about  to  rcprefent  natural 
objects,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  objects  to  be  reprefented  ?  Quacks,  indeed,  there  may 
be  in  painting,  as  well  as  in  other  profeffions ;  but  to  become 
a  regular  painter,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  a  man 
ferve  an  apprenticefhip  to  philofophy. 

We  have  people  who  pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  or  of  the  powers  of 
medicines  ;  we  have  others,  who  would  be  thought  to  paint 
by  the  mere  mechanifm  of  a  hand,  and  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
cil: but,  as  the  college  will  never  allow  the  former  to  be  phy- 
ficians,  fo  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  latter  fhould  be  compli- 
mented with  the  title  of  painters. 

1  hat  this  art  requires  fuitable  inftitutions  for  it's  advadcement 
and  encouragement  in  this  nation,  may  be  naturally  urged, 


if  we  confider  it  only  in  the  commercial  light.  For  there 
may  be  great  pecuniary  advantages  accrue  therefrom,  fuch  as 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  mere  merchant.  If  we 
had  more  regular  artifts,  and  in  greater  number,  not  only 
much  money,  which  is  now  fent  to  France  and  Italy,  might 
be  faved,  but  a  very  profitable  exportation  might  be  made  of 
thofe  works  that  were  not  purchafed  by  our  own  connoiffeurs. 
If  we  confider  the  great  number  of  foreign  ftatues,  painting?, 
and  prints,  that  are  brought  into  this  kingdom,  the  prodigious 
price  that  is  given  for  fome,  and  the  more  than  equitable 
price  that  is  given  for  all  ;  muft  not  the  confideration  fuggeft 
to  us,  that  this  article  is  highly  difadvantageous  to  the  nation  ? 
We  often  hear  of  a  fum  given  for  a  fingle  piece,  the  work  of 
an  antient  or  foreign  mafter,  that  equals  the  annual  revenue  of 
a  gentleman's  eftate.  And,  fometimes,  the  ignorance  of  the 
purchafer,  or  the  confident  knavery  of  the  feller,  impofes  on 
us  a  copy  of  little  value,  inftead  of  an  original.  And  what- 
ever is  paid  for  one  of  thefe  extravagant  articles  of  luxury, 
more  than  it  will  fell  for  again  at  a  foreign  market,  is  fo  much 
lofs  to  the  common  national  ftock,  as  well  as  to  the  private 
fortune  of  the  immediate  fufferer. 

That  we  have  annually  a  great  many  of  thefe  lofing  articles, 
will  fcarce  be  difputed  ;  and  whatever  one  nation,  by  fuch 
means,  draws  from  another,  muft  contribute  proportionably 
to  it's  advantage.  The  fmalleft  branch  of  trade,  if  carried 
on  to  our  difadvantage,  muft,  in  time,  contribute  to  im- 
poverifh  us,  and  enrich  thofe  who  deal  with  us  on  the  bene- 
ficial fide. 

But,  if  the  Britifh  artifts  became  fuperior  to  the  French  and 
Italian,  and  could  raife  a  tribute  on  thofe  nations  for  any  cu- 
rious productions,  we  fhould  not  only  fave  all  the  balance 
againft  us  on  this  account,  but  draw  into  the  nation  as  much 
more  to  their  difadvantage.  This  would  be  adding  conti- 
nually to  our  wealth,  and  conftquently  to  our  ftrength  and 
influence. 

But  what  would  this  be,  compared  with  the  great  influx  of 
riches  that  would  accompany  perfons  of  diftindtion  from  fo- 
reign nations  ?  Do  we  vifit  Italy  for  the  purity  of  it's  religion, 
or  fuperioi  ity  of  virtue  and  wifdom  ?  Or  France  for  the  free- 
dom of  it's  government  ?  An  Italian  or  Frenchman  will  not 
fay  this,  unlefs  he  be  ignorant,  and  a  bigot.  Is  it  becaufe 
they  are  commercial  nations,  more  than  ourfelves  ?  Neither 
can  that  be  admitted.  Why  then  is  it,  but  becaufe  the  cities 
of  Italy  abound  with  temples  and  palaces,  venerable  and 
antient  in  themfelves,  and  enriched  with  all  the  profufion  of 
art  by  the  greateft  mafters  ?  But  becaufe  France  is  in  the  road 
to  Italy,  whom  fhe  has  robbed  of  many  of  her  treafures,  and 
whom  (lie  rivals  in  expenfive  projects,  though  not  in  the 
beauty  of  execution.  Had  we  as  curious  works  of  our  own, 
in  the  fame  abundance,  fhould  we  be  at  fo  much  expence, 
and,  perhaps,  lofs  of  time,  to  vifit  thofe  of  our  neighbours  ? 
They  who  are  loudeft  againft  the  foily  and  abufe  of  travel, 
can  fcarcely  be  of  this  opinion  :  there  would  be  no  pretence 
for  the  fops  and  fools,  if  the  men  of  tafte  and  good  fenfe  did 
not  meet  with  fome  entertainment.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  our  travellers  are  of  the  former  clafs, 
thofe  of  the  latter  muft,  in  this  refpect,  always  lead  the 
fafhion.  Travel  will  always  be  commendable  in  men  of 
tafte  and  real  curiofity,  while  neighbouring  nations  have  thefe 
means  of  inftruction  or  delight,  which  we  are  deficient  in 
ourfelves :  but  could  we  only  rival  our  neighbours  in  the  ele- 
gant and  polite  arts  (as  we  already  confeffedly  do  in  literature) 
the  fame  motive  would  not  remain  :  the  men  of  fenfe  would 
not  wafte  the  time  which  they  efteem  precious,  and  the  grand 
tour  of  our  petits  maitres  would  not  be  juftified  by  grave 
example. 

The  Lacedominians  were  certainly  a  brave,  and  hiftory  has 
called  them  a  wife,  people ;  yet  they  forbad  travel  to  their 
youth,  as  it  contributed,  in  their  opinion,  to  foften  and  cor- 
rupt their  manners.  If  we  have  not  been  already  too  much 
foftned  and  corrupted,  the  comparifons  made  betwixt  former 
ages,  and  the  prefent,  are  unjuft.  But  do  not  all  who  make 
thefe  comparifons,  afcribe  the  difference  to  the  bad  habits  we 
have  learned  from  foreigners,  whom,  in  point  of  bravery, 
our  anceftors  would  have  defpifed  ?  Not  only  the  cnlture  of 
our  lands,  and  the  manufactures  of  our  productions,  but  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  were  known  to  thofe  anceftors  :  what 
then  do  moft  of  our  young  gentlemen  learn  ?  Are  the  dancing 
a  minuet,  and  humming  an  Italian  air,  fo  great  excellencies? 
Admitting  they  were,  the  care  of  the  prefent  age  has  pro- 
vided mafters  capable  of  teaching  both,  even  at  home.  No 
body  can  fay  that  we  are  not,  in  this  and  other  refpecls,  fhame- 
ful  to  mention,  fufficiently  Frenchified  and  Italianized.  See 
the  article  Dancing  Master. 

All  that  we  would  aim  at  is,  to  fpirit  up  our  own  country,  as 
well  to  excel  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  in  all  other  the  polite 
arts,  which  contribute  either  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  delight 
or  ornament  of  the  nation  ;  that  we  may  at  leaft  draw  fo- 
reigners of  merit  and  diftindtion  into  our  own  country,  in  the 
like  proportion  that  they  draw  Britons  of  figure  and  worth 
into  other  countries.  See  the  articles  Design  and  En- 
graving. 
PALATINATE  of  BAVARIA,  or  the  UPPER  PA- 
LATINATE,   in    the  circle    of  Bavaria,    in  Germany, 
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fometimes  called  the  Nortgow,  from  it's  northern  fituation, 
in  refpedt  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  other  dominions.  It  is 
bounded  by  Voigtland  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  on  the 
north,  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fiver  Da- 
nube, which  feparates  it  from  the  Danube  of  Bavaria  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Swabia  and  part  of  Franconia  on  the  weft,  be- 
ing about  70  miles  long  and  40  broad  ;  a  mountainous,  rocky 
country,  but  in  fome  places  their  vallies  produce  good  corn 
and  pafture.  They  have  alfo  fome  vineyards,  but  their  wine 
has  a  fharp,  unpleafant  tafte.  In  their  hills  are  rich  mines  of 
copper,  filver,  and  iron ;  and  the  forges  and  manufactories 
of  iron,  are  very  confiderable  in  this  country. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  the  archbifhoprics 
of  Mentz,  and  Triers  on  the  north,  by  the  circles  of  Franco- 
nia and  Swabia  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Alfatia  and  Lorrain  on 
the  fouth  and  weft,  being  upwards  of  100  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  70  broad.  The  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  other 
fine  rivers  running  through  it,  contribute  to  render  it  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  and  moll  fruitful  provinces  of  Germany  ;  only 
unhappy  in  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  whofe  princes 
have  burnt  and  plundered  this  country,  and  demolifhed  it's 
fine  towns  feveral  times  during  the  wars.  It  is  always  obliged 
to  fubfift  large  armies  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  when- 
ever there  happens  a  quarrel  between  France  and  the  German 
princes.  The  revenues  of  the  Palatinate  arife  by  a  toll  on  all 
vefTels  going  along  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  and  other  rivers  ; 
and  from  the  duties  on  corn,  wine,  and  other  provifions ;  the 
whole  eftimated  at  300,000!.  per  annum.  That  prince 
keeps  up  a  body  of  6  or  7000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  late  wars  maintained  12,000  regular  forces  many  years. 
There  is  a  difpute  fubfifting  between  the  elector  Palatine  and 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  about  the  titular  office  of  arch-trea- 
furer  of  the  empire. 

PALM,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The 
modern  palm  is  different  in  different  places  where  it  obtains. 
— At  Rome  it  contains  7  inches  1  :  at  Naples  8  inches  :  at 
Genoa  8  inches  * :  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  7  inches  ^  :  in 
Languedoc  and  fome  other  parts  of  France,  8  inches  f.— 
The  Englifh  palm  is  3  inches.  At  Leghorn  there  are  two 
kinds  of  palms,  the  one  for  woollen,  the  other  for  filks :  the 
firft  one  third  fhorter  than  the  latter. 

PALESTINE,  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  is  fituated  between 
36  and  38  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  31  and  34 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  mount  Libanus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria  on  the  north,  by  mount  Hermon,  which 
feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  eaft,  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Sier  and  the  deferts  of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  weft  ;  fo  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  extremely  well  fecured  againft  foreign  invafions. 
It  was  called  Paleftine,  from  the  Philiftines,  who  inhabited 
the  fea-coafts.  It  was  called  alfo  Judea,  from  Juda  ;  and  the 
Holy  Land,  from  our  Saviour's  refidence  and  fufferings  in  it  : 
and  it  is  called  Canaan,  and  the  Promifed  Land,  in  the  fcrip- 
tures.  It  is  150  miles  in  length  and  upwards,  and  80  in 
breadth  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  feems  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates. 
It  is  generally  a  fruitful  country,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  and  would  be  able  to 
fupply  it's  neighbours  with  corn  and  wine,  as  it  did  formerly, 
if  the  prefent  inhabitants  were  as  induftrious.  The  country 
about  Jerufalem  is  the  moft  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  but 
thefe  mountains  feed  'great  herds  of  cattle,  abound  in  milk 
and  honey,  and  produce  excellent  wine  and  olive-oil  where 
they  are  cultivated,  as  the  vallies  between  the  mountains  do 
good  crops  of  corn. 

PAPER,  a  thin  flexible  matter,  ufually  white  to  write  upon, 
and  other  forts  for  divers  other  ufes. 

Paper  owes  it's  origin  to  the  neceffity  that  mankind  were  al- 
ways under,  to  communicate  their  fentiments  when  at  a  di- 
ftance  fiom  one  another,  and  to  the  defire  of  transmitting  their 
thoughts  to  pofterity.  For  this  purpofe  they  firft  thought  of 
carvingor  painting  upon  the  bark  or  leaves  of  trees,  the  cha- 
racters which  they  ufed.  The  natives  of  America  ftill  ufe 
the  fame  expedients,  and  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  living 
proof  of  what  is  recorded  of  the  firft  men  of  the  old  world. 
They  found  inconvenience  in  having  books  compofed  of 
fmall  bits  of  bark  ftrung  upon  twifted  leaves,  or  on  one  piece 
of  bark  or  leaves  rolled  up,  and  endeavoured  to  find  another 
matter  which  might  be  more  commodioufly  ufed.  The  Egyp- 
tians, who  firft  fettled  a  well  governed  ftate,  were  iikewife 
the  fuft  who  endeavoured  to  procure  this  advantage;  never- 
thelefs  it  was  not  (according  to  Pliny)  'till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's victories,  that  they  made  this  difcovery.  They  fell 
upon  a  method  of  making,  from  a  kind  of  dog-grafs,  a  fub- 
ftance,  which  foon  became  a  confiderable  and  lucrative  branch 
of  trade,  and  this  manufacture  was  the  firft  thing  that  deferved 
the  name  of  paper. 

Rome,  as  much  as  it  was  poffible,  furnifhed  itfelf  with  this 
paper,  and  as  often  as  the  Gauls  could  procure  it,  they  gave 
it  the  preference  to  the  birch  bark  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing it  from  fuch  a  diftant  country  as  Egypt,  weighing  too 
equally  againft  it's  property  of  taking  any  defired  form,  and 
of  being  folded   together   in   fheets,  the  Gauls,  and   other 


nations  endeavoured,  in  like  manner,  to  find  the  means  of 
fupplying  it  among  themfelves.  They  accordingly  found  the 
method  of  making  it  with  cotton  :  and  according  to  Mont- 
faucon,  in  hisEffay  upon  the  Egyptian  paper,  inferted  among 
thofe  of  the  academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  this  deftroyed  the  Egyptian  paper  manufacture 
through  all  the  eaft  ;  and  this  difcovery  led  to  that  of  our  pa- 
per, which  is  made  of  rags  ;  the  sera  of  which,  as  fettled  by 
Montfaucon,  is  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Yet  long  before  that  period,  the  Chinefe  (according  to  P. 
du  Halde)  made  it  with  cotton-rags.  He  fays,  in  the  ar- 
ticle cf  Chinefe  paper,  that  in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian 
aera,  a  mandarine  of  the  palace  manufactured  paper  of  the 
bark  of  different  trees,  old  rags  of  filk  and  hemp  that  had 
been  ufed.  Be  that  as  it  will,  as  foon  as  the  rag  paper  ap- 
peared, it  ruined  the  Egyptian  paper  in  the  weft,  as  the  cot- 
ton paper  had  formerly  ruined  it  in  the  eaft.  We  mult 
own,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  paper  made  of  rags, 
ought  not  to  have  been  fo  fatal  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  the 
contrary  engaged  their  manufacturers  to  bring  it  to  perfection 
Every  thing  feemed  to  lead  the  way. 

The  different  kinds  of  paper  had  always  been  made  of  plants  : 
and  although  the  birch  bark  and  the  prepared  leaves,  were, 
not  properly  fpeaking,  of  that  fpecies,  yet  the  facility  of  fold- 
ing and  rolling,  {hewed  a  flexibility  in  the  fibres,  capable  of 
that  preparation  which  is  given  to  rags.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  tbefe  very  rags  are  no  other  than  fibics  of  a  plant,  which 
had  fuffered  a  kind  of  decompofition,  which  had  not  happen- 
ed to  thofe  that  they  made  ufe  of.  It  was  therefore  natural 
to  think,  that  if  they  had  undergone  the  fame  preparation, 
they  would  have  produced  fuch  a  paper,  or  at  leaft  a  kind  that 
would  have  refembled  our  own. 

Let  us  not  feek  for  matter  of  reproach  againft  the  Ancients. 
Their  occafions  for  paper  were  not  probably  fo  preifing  as 
ours ;  fince,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  rags  which  is 
collected,  the  price  of  it  fometimes  nfes  fo  high,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers are  defirous  of  finding  other  materials  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  or  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients  which 
are  prohibited,  in  fome  countries,  by  the  regulations  touching 
paper-works,  though  they  always  find  means  to  conceal  them 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  infpectors. 

When  the  rags  that  are  proper  for  making  white  paper  be- 
come fcarce,  they  employ  thofe  which  at  other  times  are  ufed 
for  the  coarfe  paper,  and  prepare  them  wiih  chalk-water.  By 
this  preparation  they  confume,  and  indeed  deftroy  the  fo- 
reign bodies  which  are  in  thefe  coarfe  materials,  but  at  the 
fame  time  difcompofe  the  fibres  of  the  rags,  fo  that  there 
muft  certainly  be  a  great  wafte.  Ifwefhould  do  no  more 
then,  but  find  a  method  for  preventing  this  wafle,  and  pro- 
cure fuch  materials  as  the  workmen  at  fuch  times  defire  to 
have,  {hould  we  not  gain  a  great  advantage  to  the  paper 
works  ?  This  new  matter  might  be  ufed  for  coarfe  paper, 
and  the  other  enter  into  the  compofiticn  of  white  paper,  and 
of  confequence  the  price  of  fine  rags  would  fall,  or  at  leaft 
never  become  exceflively  dear.  In  my  opinion,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  have  been  for  a  long  time,  employed  in  fearch  of 
a  remedy  for  thofe  times  of  dearth,  and  in  preventing  the 
confequences  fo  naturally  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  manufacture  our  paper. 

It  is  not  from  the  workmen  we  are  to  draw  fuch  confequences. 
He  himfelf  who  makes  any  difcovery,  very  rarely  perceives 
all  it's  confequences  :  the  novelty  often  blinds  us,  touching 
what  is  already  difcovered,  and  makes  us  defpife  it,  inftead 
of  engaging  us  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  therefore  requires 
men  who,  together  with  a  difcerning  underftanding,  have  a 
defire  to  bring  the  arts  to  perfection,  and  to  enable  mankind 
to  enjoy  them  at  a  fmall  expence. 

M.  de  Reaumer,  in  an  elTay  publifhed  in  the  year  17 ig, 
upon  wafps,  feems  to  perceive  thefe  confequences.  Wafps 
built  habitations,  the  outward  parts  of  which  feem  to  be  of 
paper  or  ftrong  pafteboard :  in  fuch  a  manner  do  they  pre- 
pare bits  of  rotten  wood,  as  to  make  them  affume  that  con- 
fiftence. 

M.  de  Reaumer  took  a  hint  from  this  obfervation,  touching 
the  perfection  of  paper- works.  He  in  his  effay  explains  his 
own  idea  of  that  fubftance,  and  wifhes  thofe  who  have  an 
opportunity  would  examine,  if  it  is  fuch  as  he  has  conceived 
it  to  be  :  and  this  fubject  he  has  renewed  in  the  fixth  volume 
of  his  hiftory  of  Infects. 

Seba  Iikewife,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  has 
invited  the  curious  to  profecute  the  fame  project  in  thefe 
words.  '  This  country,  fays  he,  does  not  feem  to  want  trees  fit 
for  making  paper,  if  people  would  give  themfelves  theneceffary 
trouble  and  expence.  Alga  marina,  for  example,  which  is 
compofed  of  long,  ftrong,  vifcous  filaments,  might  it  not  be 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  matts  of  Mufcovy,  if 
they  were  prepared  as  the  Japonefe  make  their  timber  ?  The 
curious  may  at  leaft  try  the  experiment.'  Whether  there  are 
no  people,  as  Seba  demands,  who  have  opportunities  of  pro- 
fecuting  this  work,  or  that  every  body  is  averfe  to  go  to  work, 
except  upon  his  own  plan,  I  know  not  one  author  who  has 
communicated  any  thing  upon  this  fubject. 
P.  du  Halde,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  China, 
pretends  that   the  Chinefe  make  paper  of  the  fecond  bark  oi 
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bamboo,  of  the  baik  of  different  trees,  particularly  the  mul- 
berry, of  draw,  rue,  and  hemp.  Kcempfer,  in  his  voyage 
to  Japan,  and  after  him  Seba,  in  the  aforementioned  book, 
report,  that  paper  is  made  in  that  country  of  the  inner  bark 
of  a  kind  of  mulberry-tree. 

M.  de  la  Loubaire  fays,  that  the  Siamefe  make  it  of  old  cot- 
ton cloth,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  toncoe.  Flacourt  de- 
fcribes  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
make  theirs  of  a  kind  of  mallow,  which  they  call  avo.  Fi- 
nally, all  the  travellers  to  India  as  well  as  to  America,  re- 
count with  emphafis,  the  advantages  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree  for  making  fluffs,  of  which,  when  they  are  worn,  it 
would  doubtlefs  be  eafy  to  make  paper.  The  opportunity 
which  the  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eftampes, 
feemed  to  afford  me,  of  fulfilling  the  wifh  of  fome,  and  veri- 
fying what  hath  been  faid  by  others,  touching  our  trees  and 
plants  that  are  analogous  to  thofe  mentioned  by  the  authors 
above,  has  induced  me  to  colled  feveralof  thefe  plants.  Af- 
ter having  furmounted  all  the  difficulties,  which  we  always 
find  among  workmen,  when  any  novelty  is  introduced  among 
them  relating  to  their  occupation,  I  have  at  length  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  have  tried  fome  experiments,  and  flatter  myfelf 
which  being  able  to  continue  thofe  which  I  have  in  view. 
Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoke,  as  if  paper  was  made  of  nothing 
but  vegetable  fubftances,  and  that  no  materials  could  be  taken 
from  animal  nature.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  doubted  whether  in 
China,  paper  is  not  made  of  filk.  Pere  du  Halde  fays,  that 
they  gather  the  refufe  cods,  when  they  are  unwound  in  the 
filk  manufadures,  and  make  paper  of  them;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  aflerticn  of  that  author,  the  fact  has  been  al- 
ways confidered  as  problematic. 

I  will  relate  an  experiment  which  may  help  to  explain  this 
queffion:  but  before  I  defcribe  my  fuccefs,  I  believe  I  had 
better  diftinguifh  the  different  plants  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  prefent  them  in  a  methodical  manner.  By  thefe  means 
the  public  will  have  a  botanical  hiftory  of  paper,  and  fee  the 
plan  of  the  work  prcpofed. 

The  materials  for  paper  then  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
claffes,  namely  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofe  that  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  great  number  of  plants  ufed  for  nuking  paper,  or  of 
which  people  fuppofe  it  might  be  made,  a  regular  order  may 
be  found.  People  of  different  countries,  have  been  conduct- 
ed by  a  kind  of  natural  analogy.  They  have  not  fought  to 
employ  plants  that  were  very  different  from  thofe  already  in 
ufe.  They  have  taken  them  of  different  claffes,  in  different 
kinds,  but  always  in  fome  of  thofe  which  had  been  before  ufed, 
though  probabiy  they  were  ignorant  of  that  circumftance.  In 
effect,  the  greateft  part  of  plants  feems  to  be  compofed  of 
long,  longitudinal  fibres,  nearer  or  clofer  to  one  another, 
and  covered  with  a  fubftance  which  fills  up  the  intervals :  fuch 
are  the  palmiferous,  the  gramineous,  and  the  liliaceous. 
The  clafs  of  the  palmiferi  is  one  of  thofe,  which  have  been 
of  moft  fsrvice  to  the  Indians,  Afiatics,  and  Americans,  in 
furnifhing  them  with  cloathing,  cordage,  fails  and  other 
utenfils;  almoft  every  part  of  thefe  trees  has  ferved  fome  of 
thofe  ufes,  though  they  do  not  indifferently  take  every  part 
of  the  fame  tree.  Thefe  people  have  in  the  palm-tree,  which 
they  found  among  them,  chofen  what  wis  moft  fufceptible 
of  manufacture.  In  fome  they  chofe  the  fpatha,  which  in- 
velops  the  regimen  of  fruits  before  they  are  ripe,  or  that 
which  fuftains  the  young  leaves:  and  in  others  they  employed 
the  down  which  fiurounds  the  fruit.  The  young  and  tender 
leaves  have  been  preferred  to  this  wool  or  down,  which  was 
not  confiderable  in  other  kinds ;  and  when  all  thefe  could  not 
be  compared  to  the  bark  for  goodnefs  and  quantity,  they 
made  ufe  of  this  laft. 

The  down  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  the  fpatha,  the 
leaves  and  bark  have  been  ufed,  as  feveral  travellers  relate. 
Rumphius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Amboyna,  fays  as 
much  of  the  calapa:  the  pinanga,  the  wild  lonturus,  the  te- 
tum,  the  hakum,  the  wanga,  all  different  kinds  of  the  palm- 
tree,  furnifh  in  their  leaves  a  thread  more  or  lefs  fine,  of 
which  thofe  people  make  fluffs. 

They  have  even  prepared  the  leaves  of  the  hakum,  and  fo- 
ribe,  and  ufed  them  inftead  of  paper.  The  advantages  which 
the  Indians  drawn  from  the  palm-tree  being  already  fufficiently 
important,  I  fhal!  not  probably  be  blamed  for  not  having  in- 
ferted  what  is  mentioned  by  Ray  after  fome  authors:  he  re- 
ports, in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  that  the  cocoa-tree  contains, 
in  lieu  of  pith,  a  quire  of  paper  of  fifty  or  fixty  fheets,  on 
which  people  may  write.  This  is  like  that  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  fruit  of  Peru,  mentioned  by  M.  Frezier, 
author  of  a  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  All  this  wonderful 
phaenomenon,  when  reduced  to  it's  juft  value,  is  in  my  opi- 
nion, no  more  than  that  the  pith  of  the  palm-tree  and  the 
pulp  of  that  fruit,  may  be  eafily  made  into  fheets  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  alder,  which  is  made  into  thofe 
fine  artificial  flowers  that  are  brought  from  that  country,  or 
the  books  made  of  the  toots  of  a  kind  of  mallow,  which  re- 
quires no  more  than  to  be  artfully  dried  and  cut  in  leaves. 
The  mufa,  or  banana-tree,  has  been  employed  for  fuch-like 
purpofes. 

The  clafs  of  the  liliaceous  includes   the  aloes,  the  yucca: 
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from  the  aloes  is  obtained  the  thread  of  pitte,  known  by  the 
ufe  to  which  it  is  put. 

Father  du  Tertre,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  de- 
fcribes  the  manner  in  which  that  thread  is  got.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Jamaica,  likewife 
mentions  thefe  aloes.  In  the  number  of  fynonimous  names 
which  he  recites,  fome  of  them  are  taken  from  the  ufe  that 
is  made  of  thofe  plants,  and  which  I  cannot  help,  for  that 
reafon,  repeating  in  this  place. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  that  author,  is  by  Gafpar  Bauhin,  in 
his  Pinax,  p.  20.  called  the  eleventh  fpecies  of  papyrus,  em- 
ployed for  paper.  Clufius,  in  his  treatife  of  Exotic  Plants, 
p.  6.  mentions  a  ball  of  thread  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  according  to  Sloane,  is  this  aloes.  John  Bauhin, 
torn.  i.  p.  384.  copies  Clufius,  and  fays,  this  thread  is  very 
fine  and  extremely  white.  The  third  fpecies  of  aloes,  ac- 
cording to  Sloane,  which  neverthelefs  is  a  true  fpecies  of 
yucca,  is  known  to  Luet,  p.  645.  under  the  name  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  hemp  or  flax,  which  even  approaches  very 
near  to  the  finenefs  of  filk. 

Seba  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  work,  has  given  the  figure 
of  two  leaves  of  a  plant,  which  he  calls  the  aquatic  bullrufh 
of  Surinam,  compofed  of  innumerable  threads  or  filaments. 
This  bullrufh,  fays  that  author,  ought  to  be  examined  with 
regard  to  it's  utility. 

It  was  from  the  gramineous  clafs,  as  already  faid,  that  they 
obtained  materials  for  the  firft  paper,  which  deferves  that 
name.  Michilli,  in  his  New  Genera  of  Plants,  has  inferted 
in  the  number  of  rufhes,  the  plant  called  by  Gafpard  Bauhin, 
in  his  Pinax,  p.  19.  and  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants,  p.  333. 
the  paper  of  Syria  or  Sicily.  Is  this  the  fpecies  formerly  em- 
ployed in  Egypt?  The  figure  and  defcription  of  it  given  by 
Profper  Alpinus,  namely  that  of  Veflingius  and  the  Antients, 
leave  it  doubtful,  whether  this  laft  plant  be  a  rufh  or  not. 
Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is  the  paper  called  beid  by  the 
Egyptians. 

M.  de  Juffieu,  at  whofe  houfe  people  will  always  find  lights 
in  all  doubts  that  can  occur  upon  thefe  fubjeets,  and  who  hnds 
pleafure  in  communicating  inftruclion,  hath  fhewn  an  Egyp- 
tian plant  that  feems  to  be  a  true  rufh,  and  when  compared 
with  that  of  Michilli,  exhibits  no  difference. 
Dodo  con  fid  ers  the  flag  as  a  plant  proper  for  paper,  and  gives 
it  the  name  of  papyrus.  We  have  obferved  above,  that  Pere 
du  Halde  fays,  the  Chinefe  made  paper  of  ftraw  or  the  blades 
of  rice.  Bamboo  is  likewife  employed  in  the  fame  country 
for  a  kind  of  paper ;  and,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
the  rced-tree  of  Gafpar  Bauhin,  in  his  Pinax,  p.  18. 
The  birch,  which  is  of  the  clafs  of  cat's- tail  flowers,  was  one 
of  the  firft  trees,  upon  the  bark  of  which  people  wrote.  As 
the  word  bark  may  be  deemed  equivocal,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
in  this  place  to  fix  it's  fignification.  Are  we  to  underftand  by 
this  word  bark,  that  part  of  trees  which  covers  externally 
the  trunk  and  branches?  Or,  is  not  rather  that  interior  layer, 
which  ought  to  become  woody,  and  is  called  liber?  Without 
all  doubt,  it  muft  be  this  inner  covering  which  we  are  to  un- 
derftand by  the  bark  of  birch  ;  it  feems  alfo,  that  in  this 
fenfe  it  ought  to  be  underftood  in  thofe  authors,  who  treat  of 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  different  nations.  Moft 
of  thefe  writers  fay,  it  is  the  fecond  bark  which  is  ufed. 
Others  have  only  faid,  that  they  ufed  the  bark;  but  the  pre- 
parations which  they  defcribe,  plainly  fhew,  that  it  was  this 
inner  part  that  was  employed. 

Rumphius  defcribes  two  trees  with  cat's-tail  flowers,  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  domefticum  gnemon,  and  the  other  gne- 
mon  campeftre.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  according 
to  that  author,  obtain  a  thread  from  the  bark  of  the  boughs, 
which  they  beat  a  Utile;  and  this  thread  is  proper  for  making 
nets,  which  they  boil  in  a  certain  infufion,  to  make  them 
ftronger  and  lefs  apt  to  rot  in  the  water.  This  ought  the 
more  carefully  to  be  examined,  as  the  knowlege  derived  from 
fuch  enquiry,  may  ferve  to  bring  to  perfection  the  cordage  of 
fhips,  as  well  as  that  of  which  the  fifhers  make  their  nets. 
Here  we  ought  to  recal  the  idea  which  M.  de  Reaumur  has 
produced  upon  the  fubject  of  rotten  wood;  an  idea  fo  much 
the  more  happy,  as  it  furnifhes  others  upon  abundance  of  fub- 
ftances eafily  got:  the  foreft  prefents  but  too  many  of  them 
fometimes.  The  fhops  of  our  carpenters  fupply  us  with 
cuttings,  which,  by  their  thinnefs,  are  in  a  condition  to  un- 
dergo, in  a  little  time,  the  neceiTary  degree  of  rottenr.efs ; 
for  here,  as  in  every  other  thing,  there  is  a  proper  degree 
which  muft  be  laid  hold  on.  When  the  wood  is  too  rotten, 
it's  fibres  are  too  much  divided,  they  have  loft  that  binding 
which  connects  their  parts,  they  become  too  earthy,  and  I 
believe  it  would  then  be  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoflible,  to 
bind  them  together:  therefore  the  wafps  do  not  ufe  indiffe- 
rently all  forts  cf  rotten  wood,  but  know  how  to  diftinguifh 
that  which  is  proper  for  their  puipofe. 

The  nettle,  the  mulberry,  and  the  hemp,  are  ranked  in  a 
clafs  which  is  called  incomplete,  becaufe  thefe  plants  want 
the  flower,  or  the  calix,  or  the  petala,  or  both  thefe  parts. 
Kcempfer,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Japan,  mentions 
one  which  in  the  Japonefe  idiom  is  called  white  hemp,  and 
to  which  that  author  has  given  the  appellation  of  the  great 
common  nettle,  which  bears  real  flowers,   and  yields  ftrong 
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thread  p;op-r  for  linen  and  other  wciks.  The  fame  au- 
thor calls  the  mulberry,  which  is  employed  for  paper,  the  pa- 
pyrus, whofe  fruit  refembles  that  of  the  mulberry,  and  whofe 
baik  is  made  into  paper.  Seba  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  which  affords  paper,  and  is  cultivated  at  Ja- 
pan. Pere  du  Halde  fays,  torn.  ii.  p.  212.  that  before  the 
mulberry  branches,  with  whofe  leaves  the  Chinefe  feed  their 
filk-worms,  are  deftined  to  the  fire,  fome  people  ftrip  off"  the 
thin  bark  from  thefe  branches,  and  make  of  it  a  kind  of  pa- 
per, which  is  ftrong  enough  to  cover  their  ordinary  umbrellas, 
efpecially  when  it  is  oiled  and  coloured.  I  do  not  here  join 
the  other  plant  which  the  Japonefe  employ,  becaufe  Kcemp- 
fer  leaves  it  uncertain  under  what  clafs  it  ought  to  be  ranged. 
He  calls  it  the  papyrus,  which  lies  upon  the  ground,  yields 
milk,  has  plated  leaves,  and  a  bark  proper  for  making  paper. 
For  the  fame  reafon  we  likewife  mention  here  a  tree,  which 
Sloane  calls  the  tree  with  broad,  long,  jagged,  fmooth,  fhining 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  whofe  interior  rind  may  be 
extended  into  a  fine  cloth  like  muffin  for  ruffles;  this  tree  is 
commonly  called  lagetto,  torn.  ii.  tab.  168,  169.  The  people 
among  whom  this  tree  is  found,  make  cloaths  of  it.  It  is 
needlefs  to  mention  the  ufe  of  hemp  in  making  paper,  every 
body  knows  we  ufe  it  for  that  purpofe ;  but  hitherto  no  pa- 
per has  been  made  of  hemp,  until  it  had  paffed  through  the 
ftate  of  rags.  Yet  Peru  du  Halde  reports,  that  at  Nangha, 
paper  is  made  of  hemp  beaten  and  mixed  with  lime-water, 
torn.  iv.  p.  373.  And  this  confirms  the  notion  I  entertained, 
that  the  ftalks,  or  what  falls  upon  the  form  in  dreffing  hemp 
or  flax,  might  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe.  We  fhall  fpeak 
of  this  below. 

The  malvaceous  fpecies  difpute  the  preference  with  all  the 
other  claffes,  for  this  kind  of  employment.  All  the  kinds  of 
the  mahot,  yield  a  fort  of  thread  proper  for  cordage.  Sloane 
mentions  two  mallows,  one  of  which  he  names  the  mallow- 
tree  on  the  fea-fhore,  with  round,  fmall,  prickly  leaves,  white 
below,  which  bears  a  yellow  flower,  and  a  bark  that  may  be 
made  into  thread.  Catalogue  of  the  Jamacia  Plants,  p.  95. 
This  is  one  of  the  mahots  of  father  du  Tertre.  The  other  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  mallow-tree  with  round  leaves, 
a  very  large  flower  of  a  fine  red  colour,  like  the  fleur  de  lys, 
and  a  baik  which  yields  thread.  Ibid.  This  is  another  of  du 
Tertre's  mahots.  It  would  be  unneceflary  to  mention  the 
different  kinds  of  cotton  which  are  ufed  in  making  paper.  I 
have  obferved  above,  that  cotton-paper  was  invented  in  the 
eaft,  and  that  in  China,  paper  was  made  of  cotton-rags ; 
and,  indeed,  thefe  are  not  neglected  even  in  our  manufactures. 
Although  I  have  advanced,  that  people  have  never  fought  af- 
ter plants  that  were  far  removed  from  thofe  claffes  which  had 
been  formerly  ufed,  I  think  I  ought  to  except  the  flax,  the 
linden-tree,  and  the  thifile. 

Linen-rags  have  entered,  and  now  enter,  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  paper:  the  workmen,  in  picking  the  rags,  reject  on- 
ly thofe  which  are  produced  from  woollen  fluffs  and  hides  of 
animals:  they  pretend  that  thefe  fluffs  cannot  be  beaten,  but 
this  they  fay,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  are  beaten  with  more 
difficulty  than  produced  from  the  fibres  of  plants,  the  parts 
of  which  are  more  eafily  divided.  They  do  not  reject  the 
others  in  thofe  paper  works  where  coarfe  grey  paper  is  made  ; 
the  bufinefs  then  is  to  have  a  very  fine  pafte,  and  the  hair 
may  be  beaten  fufficiently,  to  incorporate  with  the  fibres  of 
other  rags,  although  they  may  not  be  fo  well  bruifed. 
Veflingius,  in  his  little  treatife  upon  the  Utility  of  cultivating 
Plants,  pretends  that  the  down  of  certain  thirties  has  been 
ufed  in  making  fluffs:  ex  acantii  lanugine  demptis  fpinis, 
veftes  effecerunt,  fays  that  author.  Ey  the  word  acantium 
we  muft  underftand  a  kind  of  thiffle.  The  antients  often 
employed  the  word  in  this  fignification.  The  linden-tree 
was  and  is  ufed  in  making  ropes,  a  circumftance  that  denotes 
a  flexibility  in  the  fibres  of  that  tree,  capable  of  undergoing 
the  neceffary  preparation  for  making  paper. 
What  Veflingius,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  has  writ  con- 
cerning the  luffa  Arabum,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  cucumber,  ought  to  induce  us  to  examine  feveral  plants. 
He  fays,  that  the  infide  of  the  fruits  when  the  feeds  are  taken 
out,  is  no  other  than  a  little  net  that  feems  to  be  made  of 
flax;  whence  he  conjectures,  it  would  yield  a  thread  like  that 
which  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians,  according  to  Theophra- 
ftus,  made  of  their  cotton-apples,  and  the  Arabians,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  their  gourds. 

I  know  no  author  but  Seba,  who  has  fufpedted  that  paper 
might  be  made  of  fea-plants  and  alga  marina.  When  I  read 
that  part,  I  recollected  that  I  had  been  flruck  with  the  white- 
nefs  which  it  will  affume,  bleached  no  doubt  by  the  fpray  of 
the  fea-warer,  by  the  rains  and  dews,  and  lofing  that  glue 
with  which  all  the  marine  plants  are  covered.  Upon  the  fea- 
coatls,  the  fucus  is  ufed  for  dunging  the  vines  and  circumja- 
cent lands;  and  I  have  obferved  that  this,  when  tranfported 
to  the  grounds,  likewife  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  white- 
nefs,  and,  like  the  alga,  preferves  its  figure,  together  with 
a  ftrong  conliftence,  nothing  is  fo  common  on  the  fea-fhoie 
as  the  fucus,  which  in  fome  places  covers  the  coaft,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  eafily  collected. 

There  is  another  plant  which  is  likewife  found  on  the  fea- 
fhore,   but  more  commonly  in  ponds,  and  the  bafons  of  gar- 


dens ;  it  is  the  conferva  of  Pliny,  and  in  feme  authors  bearj 
a  name  that  feems  to  promife  confiderable  utility.  Impera- 
tus  calls  it  the  fea-flax.  Loefel,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  in  Pruffia,  gives  it  the  name  of  aquatic  mofs,  com- 
pofed  of  very  fine  filky  filaments.  I  can  fcarce  doubt,  that 
fome  people  have  attempted  to  fpin  this  plant.  When  it  ie 
wet,  it  has  a  flexibility  that  deceives  people,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  it  found  in  thofe  places  that  favour  it's  multipli- 
cation, and  by  which  means  the  fibres  are  interwoven  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  fluff  like  coarfe  camblet 
muft  have  more  than  once  induced  people  to  try  to  make  the 
plant  ufeful  in  the  commercial  arts.  I  know  that  a  great 
princefs,  ftruck  with  the  quantity  and  finenefs  of  this  plant 
was  defirous  of  having  it  fpun ;  but  it  becomes  too  brittle 
when  out  of  the  water,  to  be  fufceptible  of  this  operation.  I 
fhall,  in  the  fequel,  relate  the  fuccefs  I  had  in  treating  it 
with  a  view  to  the  paper  manufacture. 
I  thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  circumfiantial  detail  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  paper 
and  thofe  which  may  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to 
give,  as  before  obferved,  a  botanical  hiftory  of  that  manu- 
facture; and  by  the  different  claffes  which  I  have  defcribed 
the  public  fees  the  plant  which  relate  to  it.  At  the  fame  time 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  fome  of  thefe  claffes  are  not  fo  rich 
here  as  in  foreign  countries.  We  are  altogether  ftrangers  to 
the  clafs  of  the  palmiferi:  but  by  way  of  recompence,  the 
gramineous  clafs  is  in  greater  abundance.  The  courfe  of 
fome  rivers  is  retarded  by  a  kind  of  foreft  of  reeds,  rufhes 
and  flags ;  and  in  fome  places  nothing  is  fo  common  as  mal- 
lows: there  is  fcarce  a  perfon  among  us,  who  is  not  fome- 
times  incommoded  by  the  quantity  of  nettles  and  thiftles. 
Cotton  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  down  that  furrounds  the 
grain  of  that  plant.  I  have  therefore  included  in  this  defign, 
the  down  of  different  plants,  fuch  as  that  of  willows  and  li- 
nagoftris.  The  grounds  planted  with  willows,  are  covered 
at  one  feafon  with  the  fall  of  the  cat's  tails  of  thefe  trees;  and 
fome  meadows,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  barren,  are  full  of 
the  linagoflris. 

The  ftalks  of  hemp  and  flax  are  compofed  of  two  parts,  the 
filamentous  and  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  pith. 
We  cannot  poffibly  doubt  the  utility  of  the  firft,  which  in- 
deed compofes  our  paper.  Neverthelefs,  this  thread  is  re- 
jected as  ufelefs.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  advantage  to 
render  that  part  ufeful,  even  though  the  other  never  could 
ferve  any  purpofe.  What  prodigious  quantities  of  materials 
would  be  acquired  by  thefe  means !  We  know  how  much 
hemp  is  brought  from  Berry  and  Champaign  in  France.  In 
the  rope-works,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  arfenals  belonging 
to  the  fea- ports  of  that  kingdom,  great  refources  would  be 
found  ;  they  are  now  made  into  tow,  which  often  mounts 
to  fuch  a  quantity,  that  they  are  obliged  to  throw  it  away,  or 
make  ufe  of  it  as  dung  for  the  beds  in  their  garden  ;  in  all 
the  Lower  Poictier,  there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  who  does  not 
referve  a  piece  of  ground  for  flax-feed. 
It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  materials,  that  we  do  not  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  paper  which  may  vie  in  beauty  with  our 
white  paper,  or  at  leaft  furnifh  us  with  a  kind  proper  for  co- 
vers and  bundles.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have  found 
too  many  plants  fufceptible  of  this  operation,  and  feem  in- 
clined to  transform  every  thing  into  paper.  Although  what 
is  related  of  foreign  plants,  may  be  a  prejudice  ftrong  enough 
to  infpire  a  notion  of  the  utility  we  may  reap  from  our  own 
plants,  I  know  at  the  fame  time,  we  may  be  impofed  upon 
by  analogy,  which  is  always  deceitful.  In  other  refpedt?, 
the  experiments  which  I  wifh  we  could  attain,  give  reafon  to 
perfe&ion  to  which  I  have  made,  although  far  from  that 
hope,  that  one  day  we  may  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  that 
perfection. 

Thinking  I  ought  firft  of  all  to  examine  the  ftalks  of  hemp 
as  the  moft  common  materials,  and  thofe  from  which  I 
thought  I  had  reafon  to  expect  fome  fuccefs,  I  caufed  them  to 
be  fteeped  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  might  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  rottennefs,  which  would  facilitate  their  tri- 
turation. When  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  rotten 
they  were  beaten,  but  by  a  miftake,  which  by  the  bye,  I  had 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  thefe  ftalks  were  beaten  with  mallows 
and  nettles,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  gathered  and  left  to  rot 
in  a  feparate  place.  Yet  thefe  different  fubftances  incorpo- 
rated together:  though  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  their  con- 
nection was  not  very  ftrong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produced 
a  very  imperftct  tiffue. 

I  look  upon  this  effay,  as  fcarce  deferving  to  be  recounted: 
yet  it  fhews,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  as  well  as  the  filaments, 
may  unite  and  incorporate;  and  that,  if  thofe  different  parts 
had  been  beaten  feparately,  and  a  proper  degree  of  trituration 
beftowed  upon  each,  fo  as  to  form  a  well-binding  pafte, 
fomething  better  might  have  been  produced.  I  will  even  ven- 
ture to  fay,  this  doubtlefs  would  have  been  the  cafe,  having 
obferved  what  happens  in  ponds  and  marfhes.  Nature,  more 
tranquil  than  art,  frequently  forms  a  very  fine  paper  of  plants 
that  rot  in  thofe  watery  places.  I  have  found  in  fome  of  the 
pools  of  water  of  the  foreft  of  Dourdon,  when  they  have 
been  entirely  dried  up,  maffes  of  a  fubflance  that  altogether 
refembles  paper.     They  were  compofed  of  feveral  lamina  or 
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leaves,  eafify  feparated  from  one  another;    they   tore  like 
paper,  and,  though  I  could  not  then  determine  whether  they 
were  formed  of  rotten  leaves,    or  only  a  kind  of  byffus,    it 
feemed  to  me  that,  if  any  of  this  laft  plant  entered  it's  com- 
pofition,   there  was  likewife  in  it  part  of  leaves,  trees,  and 
other  plants.     I  have  not  fulfilled  the  aim  which  this  obfer- 
vation  infpired  me  with;  diverted  by  a  variety  of  other  occu- 
pations, I  could  not  beftow  upon  this  work  the  time,  atten- 
tion, and  neceffary  precifion  it  required.     It  was  more  eafy 
for  me  to  repeat  the  experiment  upon  hemp  alone :  I  there- 
fore put  in  water  to  rot  fome  very  fine  hemp,  well  cleaned 
from  the  parenchymatous  part,  or  pith  that  falls  from  the  in- 
ftrument  in  dremng  it:  the  paper  which  it  produced  was  very 
ftrong,  and  convinced  me  that  it  was  very  eafy  to  make  it  of 
that  part  of  the  hemp  which  is  thrown  away  in  rope-works, 
or  other  workhoufes  where  it  is  dreffed  or  employed. 
The  conviction  I  reaped  from  this  experiment  touching  the 
hemp,  necefTarily  influenced  my  notions  concerning  cotton, 
that  down  much  fofter  and  more  flexible  than  hemp,    muft 
eafily  undergo  the  neceffary  preparation  for  making  paper. 
I  ought  indeed,    to  regard  the  experiment  I  made  upon  cot- 
ton as  fuperfluous,  after  that  which  1  had  tried  upon  hemp; 
yet  as  authors,  thofe  at  leaft  whom  I  have  read,  do  not  fay 
that  cotton  paper  was  made  immediately  of  cotton,  before  it 
had  parted  through  the  ftate  of  cloth,  and  Pere  du  Halde  re- 
ports that  the  Chinefe  make  theirs  with  cotton  rags,  I  thought 
proper  to  remove  that  doubt  entirely,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  me 
efTential  that  no  fcruple  fhould  remain  with  regard  to  that 
fact,  and   the   fuccefs   feemed   to  influence  all  thofe  parts  of 
plants  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  down.     Of 
this  kind  there  are  feveral,  namely  the  linagoftris,  the  cat's-tail 
of  the  willow,  dog's-bane,  and  trumpet-wood  ;  which,  though 
not  fo  eafily  fpun  as  cotton,  feem  to  me  fufceptible  of  that 
confiftence  which  is  neceffary  to  the  pafte  or  pulp  of  which 
paper  is  made:   the  cotton  being  therefore,  beaten  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree,   produced  a  fmooth  white  paper,    of  a  ftrong 
texture,  which  promifed  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  our 
own. 

I  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  propofe  it  as  an  advantage 
to  make  paper  of  cotton:  the  hemp-rag  is  a  material  in  our 
poffeffion,  which  would  be  altogether  ufelefs  if  we  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  it  for  this  purpofe;  but  by  knowing, 
from  this  and  other  experiments,  that  it  is  poflible  to  make 
paper  with  thefe  different  materials,  even  though  they  have 
not  parted  through  an  intermediate  ftate,  we  afford  a  fucce- 
dancum  to  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  ordinary  rags,  which 
are  not  fo  common  as  people  may  imagine,  in  countries  re- 
mote from  great  cities. 

In  fome  places  of  our  American  colonies,  cotton  is  more 
common  than  hemp -rag,  which  may  be  the  means  of  making 
that  trade  more  lucrative,  and  of  greater  confequence  ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  giving  views  of  utility  which  many  other  rea- 
sons may  render  ufelefs :  befides,  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  ufed  to  advantage,  would  require  more  delicate  ex- 
periments, and  a  more  minute  enquiry  touching  the  price 
which  that  paper  would  bring,  and  the  profit  which  is  ac- 
quired in  the  ordinary  cotton-trade.  I  have  neither  made 
the  calculations  nor  the  experiments  that  are  requifite;  all 
that  I  am  in  fearch  of,  is  the  portability  of  the  thing,  and  not 
it's  advantages  or  difadvantages. 

I  proceeded  then  to  try  the  other  downs,  though  I  have  been 
able  only  to  examine  that  of  the  dog's-bane,  called  wad,  and 
of  the  two  kinds  that  are  obtained  from  thirties,  that  only 
with  feeds  of  divers  kinds,  which  are  crowned,  but  not  the 
rind  which  the  antients  obtained  from  the  leaves  that  have 
been  mentioned  above.  This  experiment  did  not  fucceed  fo 
well  as  that  which  I  made  with  cotton.  The  pafte  formed 
of  the  down  of  thefe  plants  was  not  of  fuch  a  good  con- 
fiftence or  coherence  as  that  of  the  pulp  made  with  cotton  ; 
yet  with  much  care  and  precaution,  it  was  formed  into 
fheets  of  paper  ftrong  enough  to  be  hung  upon  cords  to  dry, 
but  very  eafily  torn;  the  parts  did  not  adhere,  they  not  being 
furticiently  interwoven  and  bound  together;  and  without  this 
quality  no  paper  can  be  good. 

So  great  a  difference  between  thefe  kinds  of  down,  may  ap- 
pear fingular,  but  this  difficulty  will  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing obfei  vation.  That  which  is  upon  wad  and  thiftle, 
is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  down,  but  formed  of  a  fort  of 
hair,  fuftained  upon  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants :  thefe  hairs  are 
commonly  called,  by  botanifts,  tufts  and  plumes,  becaufe 
they  form  upon  the  feeds  a  kind  of  tuft,  and  many  of  them 
pufh  out  branches  on  the  fides,  by  which  they  refemble  real 
plumes,   or  feathers. 

Cotton,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  down  that  furrounds  the  grain, 
without  order  or  regularity,  (ticking  clofely  to  it,  without 
any  conftant  figure.  When  this  is  pulled  off,  and  the  feed 
wiped  clean,  we  can  eafily  perceive  that  it  iffues  from  fmall 
points,  like  fo  many  holes.  If  this  operation  is  performed 
while  the  fruit  is  young,  the  thread  or  hairs  are  found  fofter, 
and  lefs  dry,  than  when  it  is  farther  advanced  ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  refute  the  notion,  particular  as  it  is,  that  cotton  is 
no  other  than  a  matter  which  tranfpires  from  the  feed.  When 
we  know  what  forms  the  down  of  certain  thirties  which  we 
before  have  mentioned,  the  fingularity  of  this  notion  vanifhes. 


The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  thirties  are  roughened  with  a  quan« 
tity  of  hairs,  which  are  fo  many  pipes  giving  iffue  to  a  clear 
limpid  liquor,  a  little  vifcious  and  glutinous,  which  dries  in 
the  air,  and  affumes  a  confiftence  like  that  of  cotton;  nay 
it  really  is  fo  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when  this  down  is  col- 
lected, it  is  eafy  to  form  a  thread  of  it  between  the  fingers: 
fuch  an  obfervation  may,  perhaps,  appear  very  delicate  to 
make,  and  thence  doubtful  and  hazardous ;  yet  it  does  not 
require  fo  much  attention  as  people  may  imagine;  all  that  is 
neceffary  is,  to  procure  a  microfcope  with  a  focus  of  fome 
inches,  to  obftrve  the  threads,  and  the  kind  of  wheel  in  which 
they  are  formed:  and  both  thefe  being  diftinguifhed,  you  may 
perceive,  by  the  naked  eye,  all  that  partes  in  this  operation  of 
nature, 

That  this  may  be  feen  the  plainer,  you  may  chufe  the  csrduus 
benedidtusof  the  Parifians,  or  that  which  has  the  round  head, 
covered  with  down  :  thefe  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  pro- 
per than  many  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  for  proving  this  ob- 
fervation :  the  interior  part  of  the  fcales  that  form  their  head, 
is  provided  with  an  infinite  number  of  glands,  that  filtrate  a 
liquor  like  that  which  I  have  mentioned;  and  this  liquor 
changes  in  the  air  to  threads,  which  form  the  down  that  fur- 
rounds  the  heads  of  thofe  thirties.  This  will  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  doubt,  feeing  this  thread  may  be  perceived  forming 
under  the  very  eye:  if  we  will  gradually  and  cautioufly  fepa- 
rate  the  fcales  from  one  another,  we  then  have  the  pleafure 
to  fee  this  matter  lengthen  and  extend  like  gum,  rofin  of 
wax,  and  in  a  moment  change  into  white  threads,  refembling 
thofe  of  paper. 

Now  we  perceive  the  fimilitude  there  is  between  cotton  and 
the  wool  of  thirties,  and  the  difference  between  both  and  the 
pretended  down  of  thofe  laft  and  of  wad.  The  cotton  iffues 
from  the  feeds,  which  it  furrounds  like  the  wool  of  thiftle- 
heads,  and  both  fweat  from  certain  parts,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  glands.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  down  in  the  thiftle,  confifts  of  parts  that  are  ftiff 
and  dry,  confequently  brittle,  eafily  grouped  into  little  fmooth 
maffes,  which  are  not  compofed  of  a  quantity  of  fmall  fibres, 
that  partly  detaching  themfelves  from  one  another,  form  in 
the  cotton  and  thiftle- wool  that  foftnefs  and  flexibility,  which 
makes  what  in  thefe  fubftances  is  commonly  called  the  cot- 
toneous  part,  a  quality  which  renders  them  eafy  to  mix  to- 
gether, when  they  are  beaten  or  pounded,  in  order  to  form 
a  pafte  for  piper.  Muft  we,  therefore,  intirely  reject  thefe 
downs?  No,  furely;  perhaps  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they 
may  be  rendered  ufeful.  I  know  It  may  be  difficult  to  catch 
that  point  of  view,  than  which  nothing  requires  fo  much  ad- 
drefs  in  improving  the  arts;  but  we  fhall  endeavour,  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  article,  to  give  fome  hints  on  the  fubject ; 
for  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  find  the  means  of  em- 
ploying a  kind  of  down  which  is  in  fuch  abundance,  and  cofts 
nothing  but  the  trouble  of  gathering  if. 
We  fhall  now  proceed  to  another  experiment,  which,  though 
unfuccefsful,  ought  to  be  related:  it  was  tried  upon  the  alga 
marina,  which  Seba  exhorts  us  to  examine.  Under  this  name 
is  comprehended  not  only  that  which  is  ufeful  in  packing  glafs- 
ware,  and  wrapping  round  the  bottles  of  liquor  which  come 
from  Montpelier,  and  from  thence  called  the  glafs-makers 
weed  ;  we  fay,  not  only  this  is  regarded  as  an  alga,  but  like- 
wife  the  fucus,  or  varus,  which  has  a  better  title  to  that  name, 
fince  the  glafs-makers  weed  is  not  properly  of  that  fpecies,  but 
of  the  clafs  of  dog's-grafs :  however,  we  have  always  men- 
tioned it  as  an  alga,  becaufe  it  is  better  known  by  that  than 
the  name  of  cyperus. 

This  plant  having  been  treated  like  the  others  beforementi- 
oned,  did  not  form  the  pafte  that  would  cohere  in  any  fhape, 
for  it's  leaves  has  but  few  fibres:  they  are,  in  fome  fort, 
compofed  of  parenchymatous  parts,  which  may  be  confidcred 
as  a  bundle  of  fmall  veficles,  the  fphericity  of  which  is  an 
obftacle  to  that  union  that  muft  obtain  among  the  parts  of 
paper.  Two  fphcres  can  only  touch  one  another  in  one 
point;  this  is  a  truth  demonftrated  in  geometry,  as  well  as 
this  other,  that  plain  furfaces  may  be  in  contact  through  their 
whole  furfaces ;  a  property  which  facilitates  the  intertexture 
of  the  parts  of  cotton-hemp  in  the  compofition  of  paper,  and 
to  which  the  other  is  an  obftacle.  To  this  I  likewife  attributed 
the  little  fuccefs  I  had  an  experiment  which  I  made  with 
corralloides  a  kind  of  plant  of  the  glafs  of  alga,  which  abounds 
in  all  our  woods,  and  in  fome  places  almoft  intirely  covers  the 
trees  and  rocks.  Thefe  plants  are  in  fome  meafure  diffolved 
by  the  trituration;  and  when  they  were  fpread  in  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  making  fheets  of  paper,  they  could 
not  be  re-united  upon  the  form.  The  fame  thing  happened 
to  the  conferva  of  Pliny,  which  is  alfo  of  the  fame  tribe. 
It  may  be  confidered  as  a  lofs  to  the  paper-manufacture,  that 
we  cannot  give  a  body  to  thefe  plants  when  they  are  tritu- 
rated:  the  whitenefs  they  acquire  when  drying,  and  their 
prodigious  quantity,  make  us  regret  this  circumftance,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  cannot  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  other 
manufacture;  and  we  can  eafily  conceive  what  impreflions 
the  report  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  academy  muft  have 
made,  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  confulted  it  about  the  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  reaped  from  a  cottonous  matter  they 
had  gathered  in  the  pond  of  Petz,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
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an  J  a  half  from  Metz,  and  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  dried 
conferva,   which  did  not  deferve  the  attention  that  had  been 
beftowed  upon  it;  for  they  had  already  founded  great  hopes 
on  the  difcovery,  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
A  fubftance  that  might,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  more  advan- 
tage,  is  the  cods  of  common   catapillars,    which,   in  fome 
years,  ate  in  fuch  plenty  as  almoft  to  cover  the  trees.     Thele 
cods,  though  not  proper  for  fpinning,  may,  neverthelefs,  en- 
ter into  the  compofition  of  paper.    The  efTay  which  was  made 
cives  room  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs.     In  effect,    thefe  cods, 
cleared  of  the  leaves  that  ftuck  to  them,  being  beaten,  were 
eafily  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  being  fpread  in  the 
water,  was  without  difficulty  collected  on  the    form,    and 
made  into  fheets  of  paper  that  might  be  brought  to  a  degree 
oi*  perfection,  which  it  muft  be  owned  they  had  not:   never- 
thelefs, though  this  paper  ought  rather  to  be  ranked  with  the 
coarfe  brown  than  with  the  white  fine  fort,  it  gives  room  to 
believe,  that  it  may  in  time  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  white- 
nefs;  fome  of  the  fheets  were  whiter  than  others:    nay,  the 
fame  fheets  were  fometimes  whiter  in  one  part  than  another: 
and  the  bufinefs  will  be,  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  inconve- 
nience.    One  of  the  beft  (which,  by  the  bye,   I   could  not 
employ)   is,  without  contradiction,  to  pound  the  cods  in  the 
ordinary  mortars  of  the  mills,  or  bray  them  under  the  cylin- 
der :  the  quantity  of  cods  gathered  by  my  direction  was  not 
enough  to  fill  the  mill-mortar,  fo  that  the  workman  made  ufe 
of  an  ordinary  mortar,  which  was  attended  with  two  defects  ; 
the  fubftance  was  not  beaten  uniformly,  and  the  foreign  bo- 
dies were  not  difcharged  :  thefe  evils  are  prevented  jn  the  mill : 
the  peftles  are  always  moved  equally,  or  at  leaft  more  equally 
than  with  the  hand  of  a  workman  who  ufes  an  ordinary  mor- 
tar: fo  that  the  fubftance  muft  be  more  effectually  triturated 
in  the  mill.     Befides,   the  mortars  of  the  machine  are  open 
on  one  fide,  near  the  bottom:    this  hole   is  covered   with   a 
hair-cloth,  the  interftices  of  which  are  large  enough  to  tranf- 
mit  what  has  undergone  a  fuffkient  degree  of  trituration. 
Thus  the  pafte  becomes  whiter,  an  advantage  we  cannot  ob- 
tain from  any  ordinary  mortar,  and  which  the  filk  paper  I 
made  could  not  have  :  for  fome  of  the  fheets  were  fprinkled 
with  feveral  little  black  points,  occafioned  by  the  excrement 
of  the  catapillars,  which   were  interwoven   with  the  filk  of 
the  cods;  and  the  water  which  paffes  into  the  mortar  of  the 
mill  would  have  carried  off  thefe  excrements ;   nay,  perhaps 
the  filk  lofes  a  part  that  ferves  no  purpofe  but  to  render  the 
paper  of  a  greyer  colour,  when  it  continues  mixed  in  the  pulp. 
This  part  is  more  eafily  difiblved   and  difengaged  from  the 
pafte  by   the  water  that  continually  runs  through   the  mor- 
tars.    The  fmall  fragments  of  leaves  that  may   be  left  after 
the  picking,  will   alfo   be   beaten  with  more  difficulty  in  a 
common  mortar,  and  the  paper  will  be  fpoiled  by  them,  as  it 
happened  to  fome  fheets  of  that  which  we  made. 
This  inconvenier.ee  would   be  avoided  by  putting  the  cods  in 
the  mill  mortars,  where,  at  leaft,   the  leaves  would  be  more 
eafily  beaten,  and  this  they  might  be,   in  the  ftate  wherein 
they  appear  in  the  cods:  for  the  catapillars  have  divefted  them 
of  their  parenchymatous  parts,   on  which  they   feed,    and 
nought  remains  but  the  fibres,   which  by  the  net-work  they 
form,  fupported  the  parenchyma  that  fulled  up  the  interftices. 
Though  thefe  fibres  be  like  thofe  of  a  tree,  they  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  more  (lender  and  fine,  and  have  already    by  the 
work  of  the  caterpillars,  acquired  an  elaboration  that  wants 
only  a  little  of  our  affiftance.     The  beginning  of  rottennefs 
might  fuffice.      The  preparation  given  to   the  rags   before 
they  are  put  under  the  peftle,  is  one  of  the  methods  that  may 
be  the  molt  ufeful  on  this  occafion.     The  rags  being  picked, 
are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  laid  in  heaps  where  they  grow 
warm,  and  acquire  a  kind  of  fermentation,  that  gives  them 
a  degree  of  rottennefs,  which  renders  them  the  more  fit  for 
trituration.     In  the  opinion  of  the  workmen,  this  prepaiation 
is  fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  that,  when   the  rags  are  clean, 
and  deftitute  of  the  greafe  which  is  then  requinte,  they  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  fupply  this  defect.     The  fame  method 
may  be  taken  with  cods  mixed  with  leaves.     Thefe  leaves, 
afiifted  with  a  little  moifture,  will  heat  and  rot  to  a  certain 
degree,  which  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  diftinguifh,  that  then  they 
may  be  beaten  as  eafily  as  the  filk. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  Leaves  were  not  mixed  with 
the  filk,  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the  cods  are  compofed 
of  them  ;  yet  there  are  fome  which  confift  of  pure  filk,  and 
are  ufually  found  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches.  Thefe  are  no  other  than  threads  of  filk  ftretched 
from  one  bough  to  another,  in  different  ways.  The  others, 
confiding  partly  of  leaves,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  leaves, 
which,  after  the  caterpillars  have  partly  confumed,  they  bind 
and  unite  them  together,  thus  forming  larger  or  fmaller  bun- 
dles of  pods,  of  the  ends  of  little  branches.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  filk  of  other  caterpillars  might  like- 
wife  be  employed:  the  cods  of  pure  filk,  and  even  thofe  that 
are  partly  formed  of  the  hair  which  covers  the  caterpillars, 
are  equally  proper  materials  for  paper:  nor  fhould  the  cods 
belonging  to  the  caterpillars  of  the  pine-tree  be  rejected. 
We  ought,  however,  to  be  fure  that  it  is  poffible  to  make  paper 
of  filk ;  but  is  it  made  of  that  fubftance  in  China  ?  Though 
it  may  appear  unnecefiaiy  to  refolve  that  queftion,  I  will  ex- 


amine the  reafons  that  are  advanced  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
made  of  filk.  It  is  ufually  faid,  That  if  the  Chintfe  paper 
which  is  pretended  to  be  made  of  filk,  was  actually  compofed 
of  that  fubftance,  it  would  in  burning  twift  itfelf  different 
ways,  and  be  fhrivelled  up  like  parchment,  which  is  made  of 
prepared  fheep-fkin;  whereas  that  paper  burns  as  equally  as 
that  made  of  the  rags  of  hemp-cloth  and  linen.  Thefe  fadts 
cannot  be  contradicted  ;  but  yet  the  filk  paper  which  I  made 
burned  like  ordinary  paper,  though  the  cods,  which  were  the 
chief  materials,  fhrunk  up  in  burning,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  parchment.  What,  therefore,  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ference ?  I  believe  we  muft  fcek  for  the  explanation  in  the 
tiffue  or  texture,  which  is  very  different  in  the  paper  from 
what  it  was  in  the  cod  ;  there  the  threads  are  long,  difpofed 
in  different  manners,  fo  as  that  one  fingle  thread  often  forms 
feveral  folds. 

The  fibres  of  paper  are  very  fhort,  and,  though  differently 
arranged  and  bound  together,  the  connection  is  not  fo  ftrong: 
it  is  no  longer  one  or  feveral  threads  of  a  confiderable  length. 
It  happens  then,  that  when  the  cods  are  burned,  their  threads 
are  drawn  different  ways ;  thofe  of  one  furface  draw  thofe  of 
another,  and,  therefore,  they  muft  twift  and  turn  fometimes 
to  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to  another;  whereas  the  fibres  of 
paper  being  fo  fhort,  and  connected  together  only  by  juxta- 
pofition,  they  muft  act  very  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  upon 
one  another,  confequently  will  burn  equally.  What  proves 
the  juftnefs  of  this  application  is,  that,  in  paper,  there  is 
fometimes  one  place  where  the  filk  has  not  been -well  beaten 
and  is  ftill  too  much  interwoven,  and  that  place  always  is 
fhrivelled  up  in  burning.  This  explanation  is,  perhaps, 
fufficient  to  clear  up  the  queftion  relating  to  filk  paper;  and 
howfoever  the  Chinefe  paper  may  be  made,  I  think  we  ouoht 
to  be  perfuaded  that  it  is  poffible  to  make  it  of  filk:  neither 
ought  we  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  ufe  to  which  we 
might  put  the  ftalks  of  hemp  and  flax;  and  I  think  we  have 
reafon  to  hope,  that  one  day  an  advantageous  ufe  may  be 
found  for  the  different  kinds  of  down,  not  only  of  the  cotton 
of  which,  it  is,  perhaps,  very  fingular  to  have  entertained 
any  fufpicion,  but  alfo  of  the  thiftle,  the  trumpet-wood,  and 
the  wad,  which  more  than  any  other  would  merit  an  happy 
fuccefs,  it's  paper  having  a  glofs  and  filver  brilliancy  which 
might  be  of  fome  ufe  in  many  cafes. 

All  that  remains,  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  hope  of  this 
down,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  is  to  find  out  fome  method, 
perhaps  very  eafy  and  fimple,  and,  for  that  very  reafon 
the  more  difficult  to  invent.  If,  for  example,  when  the 
materials  are  ready  to  be  beaten,  inftead  of  fimple  water,  we 
fhould  fubftitute  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous  water,  like  that 
in  which  have  been  boiled  the  parings  of  leather,  roots  of 
marfh- mallows,  the  great  comfrey,  or  fuch  fubftances,  the 
pafte  by  thefe  means  would  be  endued  with  a  kind  of  glue, 
which  might  be  an  expedient  by  means  whereof  the  parts 
would  cohere  more  ftrongly ;  perhaps  it  would  be  fufficient 
to  prepare  in  this  matter  the  water  of  the  tub  in  which  the 
paite  is  diluted  when  it  comes  from  under  the  peftle. 
If,  notwithftandmg  this  preparation,  the  pafte  fhould  not  have 
body  enough,  perhaps  by  fubftituting  compreffion  in  the  room 
of  immerfion,  which  is  the  ordinary  method  of  forming  the 
fheets  of  paper,  we  fhould  be  able  to  render  the  parts  of  the 
pafte  more  coherent;  and  I  imagine  this  is  the  method  which 
muft  be  taken  with  that  cottoneous  fubftance  that  owes  it's 
origin  to  the  conferva  of  Pliny.  The  heaps  formed  by  the 
reunion  of  the  different  feet  of  this  plant,  are  already  of  a 
certain  thicknefs,  and  not  eafily  torn ;  fo  that,  ip.  extending 
the  pafte  made  of  this  plant,  we  might  give  what  thicknefs 
we  would  to  every  fheet,  and  the  compreffion  would  after- 
wards do  the  reft.  It  might  be  found  impracticable  to  make 
fheets  as  thin  as  thofe  of  ordinary  paper  ;  but  even  if  we  could 
do  no  more  than  make  pafteboard,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
which  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
fecute  with  care.  An  enquiry  into  the  materials  which  may 
be  ufed  for  making  of  paper,  by  Mr.  Guettard,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  phyfician  to  his  ferene  high- 
nefs  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Remarks. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  from  this  account  of  divers 
materials  whereof  paper  may  reasonably  be  prefumed  to  be 
made,  the  great  utility  that  a  knowlege  in  natural  hiftory 
has  to  advance  the  manufactural  arts ;  and,  therefore,  how 
beneficial  it  may  prove  to  our  artifts  and  the  nation,  to  have 
thofe  things  duly  propagated  in  a  trading  empire.  Every  ar- 
tifan  and  manufacturer  will  hence  difcern  how  importantly 
ufeful  to  their  refpective  employments  thofe  gentlemen  are, 
who  have  ftudied  the  productions  of  nature,  and  have  fug- 
gefted  rational  experiments  thereon,  in  order  to  promote  the 
trafficable  arts.  Princes,  ftatefmen,  and  landed  gentlemen 
in  general,  muft  be  convinced,  from  inftances  of  this  kind, 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  encourage  and  honour  thofe  who  apply 
themfelves  to  ftudies  that  have  fo  happy  a  tendency  to  infpire 
a  general  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  to  advance  the  arts. 
Thofe  who  are  wholly  bufied  in  the  active  life,  have  rarely 
leifure  for  reieaiches  of  this  nature,  or  a  proper  turn  to  make 
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experiments  fuitably  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  their  feveral 
branches  of  bufinefs :  but  it  well  becomes  thofe  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  hurry  of  life,  to  devote  fome  portion  of  their 
Time  to  the  perufal  of  books  wrote  upon  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  manufactural  and  mechanic  arts. 
By  this  means  our  paper,  as  well  as  other  manufactures,  may 
arive  at  their  ultimate  perfection,  and  be  made  from  fuch 
materials  as  are  little  fufpected.  See  the  articles  Museum 
[Remarks  thereon],  and  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Incumbustible  Paper  is  made  of  the  Afbeftos  [fee  Asbes- 
tos] which  will  bear  burning  without  injury  ;  and  if  an  ink 
could  be  made  of  the  fame  permanent  nature,  it  might  be  a 
great  prefervative  of  writings  of  confequence  from  that  con- 
fuming  element,  in  cafes  of  accident. 

Mr  Lloyd,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  No.  1 66.  de- 
fcribes  the  manner  of  making  this  paper.  He  pounded  a 
quantity  of  the  afbeftos  in  a  ftone  mortar,  'till  it  became  a 
downy  fubftance,  then  fifted  it  through  a  fine  fieve,  and  by 
this  means  purged  it  pretty  well  from  it's  earthy  parts  ;  fo 
that  what  earthy  or  ftony  matter  he  could  not  feparate  before, 
or  in  the  pounding,  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  came  through 
the  fearce.  This  done  he  brought  it  to  the  paper-mill,  and 
putting  it  in  water  in  a  vefl'el  juft  bigenouugh  to  make  a  fheet 
with  fuch  a  quantity,  he  ftirred  it  pretty  much,  and  defired 
the  workmen  to  proceed  with  it  in  the  ufual  method,  with 
their  writing-paper  mould,  only  to  ftir  it  about  always  before 
they  put  it  in  their  moulds,  confidering  it  as  a  far  more  pon- 
derous fubftance  than  what  they  ufed,  and  that,  if  not  imme- 
diately taken  up  after  it  was  agitated,  it  would  fubfide. 
The  paper  made  thereof  proved  but  coarfe,  and  too  apt  to 
tear ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  might  be  much  impro- 
ved, in  cafe  it  was  pounded  in  one  of  their  mortars  for  the 
fpace  of  24  hours. 

Paper  is  of  various  kinds. ---With  regard  to  colours,  they  are 
divided  into  white,  brown,   blue,  &c.   and   to  quality,  into 
fine,  fecond,  baftard,  fuperfine,    &c.---With    refpect  alfo  to 
ufe,  into  writing,  printing,  prefling,  cap,  cartridge,  copy,  poft, 
&c.-— With  regard  to  dimenfions,  into  demy,  crown,  fool's- 
cap,  pot,   royal,  fuper-roval,  imperial,  elephant,  atlas,  &c. 
There  is  alfo  printed,  raifed,  and  imbolfed  paper,  wherewith 
to  hang  rooms,  and  wherein  there  is  a  large  confumption,  and 
in  whieh  our  artifts  have  arrived  to  a  great  perfection. 
Marbled  Paper   is   a  forr  varioufly  ftained  with  divers  co- 
lours, made  after  the  following  manner  : 
Take  clear  white  gum-tragant,  put   it   into  an  earthen  pan, 
pour  frefh  water  to  it,  'tiil  it  is  two  hands  high  over  the  gum  ; 
cover  it,  let  it  foak  24  hours,  then  ftir  it  well  together,  add 
more  water  to  it,  keep  it  often  ftirring  for  a  whole  day,  or 
longer,  and  it  will  fwell  according  as  you  find  your  gum   is 
frefh  or  ftale,  for  the  frefh  will  diflblve  fooner  than  that  which 
has  lain  by  a  long  time.     When  you  find   it  well  diffolved, 
pour  it  through  a  cullender  into  another  pan,  add  to  it  more 
water,  and,  after  it  has  flood    a  little  and  been  ftirred  about, 
ftrain  it  thtough  a  clean  cloth  into  another  clean  pan  ;  keep 
it  well  covered,  to  hinder  the  duft,  or  any  other  thing  from 
coming  to  it;  this  water,  when  you  go  to  make  ufe  of  it  in 
marbling  your  paper  or  books,   muft  be  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin  ;  you  may  try   it  with  your  comb,  by  drawing   the 
fame  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other  ;  if  it   fwells 
the  water  before  it,  it   is  a  fign  that  it  is  too  thick,  and  you 
muft  add  in  proportion  a  little  more  water. 
Your  trough  muft  be  of  the  bignefs  of  your  paper,  or  rather 
fomething  wider,  and  about  four  inches  deep. 
After  you  have  filled  your  trough  with  the  aforementioned 
water,  and  fitted  every  thing  for  the  work,   then  (before  you 
lay  on  your  colours)    take  a  clean  fheet,  and  draw  the  furface, 
which  will  be  a  thin  fort   of  film,  off  of  it  ;  then  have  your 
three  colours,  namely  indico  mixed  with  white  lead,  yellow 
oker,  and  rofe-pink,  ready  prepared  at  hand,  and   for   each 
colour  have  two  galley-pots,  in  order  to  temper  them,  as  you 
would  have  them  in  different  fhades. 
All  your  colours  muft  be  ground  very  fine  with  brandy. 
The  blue  is  eafily  made  deeper  or  lighter,  by  adding  more  or 
lefs  white-lead. 

The  yellow  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  either  yellow  orpiment  or 
Dutch  pink. 

For  blue,  grind  indigo  and  white  lead,  each  by  itfelf,  in  or- 
der to  mix  that  colour  either  lighter  or  darker. 
For  green,    take  the  aforefaid   blue   and    white,  and    fome 
yellow  to  it,  and  temper  it  darker  or  ligher,  as   you  would 
have  it. 

For  red,  take  either  lake  or  rofe-pink. 

Every  one  of  thefe  colours  are,  as  we  faid  before,  firft  ground 
very  fine  with  brandy,  and,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
Work,  add  a  little  ox  or  fifh-gall  to  them  ;  but  this  muft  be 
done  with  discretion,  and  you  may  try  them  by  fprinkling  a 
few  drops  upon  your  gum-water ;  if  you  find  the  colour  fly 
and  fpread  too  much  about,  it  is  a  fign  of  too  much  gall, 
Which,  to  remedy,  add  more  of  the  fame  colour  that  has 
none,  but  when  you  fee  the  colour  fpread,  and  retract  itfelf 
gently,  it  is  right. 

When  thus  you  have  your  colours,  and    all  things  in   good 
order,  then  take  a  pencil,  or  the  end  of  a  feather,  and  fprinkle 
or  put  firft  your  red  colour,  then  the  blue,  yellow,  green,  &c. 
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begin  your  red  from  No.  1,  and  go  along  your  trough  to  No. 
2  ;  alfo  the  blue  from  No.  3,  all  along  to  No.  4  ;  the  yellow 
and  green  put  here  and  there  in  the  vacant  places  ;  then  with 
a  bodkin,  or  a  fmall  fkewer,  draw  a  fort  of  a  ferpentine  figure 
through  the  colours,  beginning  from  No.  I  to  No.  2:  when 
this  is  done,  then  take  your  comb  and  draw  the  fame  ftraight 
along  from  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  If  you  would  have  fome  turn- 
ings or  fnail-work  on  your  paper,  then  with  a  bodkin  give 
the  colours  what  turns  you  pleafe. 

Thus  far  you  are  ready  in  order  to  lay  on  your  paper,  which 
muft  be  moiftened  the  day  before,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
book-printers  do  their  paper  for  printing;  take  a  fheet  at  a 
time,  lay  it  gently  upon  your  colours  in  the  trough,  prefs  it 
flightly  with  your  finger  down  in  fuch  places  where  you  find 
the  paper  lies  hollow  ;  this  done,  take  hold  at  one  end  of  the 
paper,  and  draw  it  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  trough,  hang 
it  up  to  dry  on  a  cord,  when  dry,  glaze  it,  and  it  is  done. 
You  may  alfo  embellifh  your  paper  with  ftreaks  of  gold,  by 
applying  mufcle  gold  or  filver,  tempered  with  gum-water, 
among  the  reft  of  the  colours. 

To  gild  paper. 

Take  yellow  oker,  grind  it  with  rain  water,  and  lay  a  ground 
with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over ;  when  dry,  take  the  white 
of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  white  fugar-candy,  and  flnke  it 
all  over ;  then  lay  on  the  leaf  gold,  and  when  dry,  polifli  it 
with  a  tooth. 

Some  take  faffron,  boil  it  in  water,  and  diflblve  a  little  gum 
with  it;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the  gold, 
and,  when  dry,  they  polifli  it. 

To  filver  paper,  after  the  Chinefe  manner,  without  filver. 

Take  two  fruples  of  clear  glue,  made  of  neats  leather,  one 
fcruple  of  white  allom,  half  a  pint  of  clean  water,  fimmer 
the  whole  over  a  flow  fire,  'till  the  water  is  confumed,  or  the 
fleam  ceafes ;  then  your  fheets  of  paper  being  laid  on  a  fmooth 
table,  you  dip  a  pretty  large  pencil  into  that  glue,  daub  it 
over  as  even  as  you  can,  repeat  this  two  or  three  times, 
then  fife  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made  of 
horfe-hair  or  gaufe,  over  it,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and, 
when  dry,  rub  off  the  fuperfluous  talc,  which  ferves  again 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  talc  you  prepare  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  fine  white  tranfparent  talc,  that  which  comes  from  Muf- 
covy,  boil  it  in  clear  water  for  four  hours,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  let  it  ftand  fo  for  two  days  :  then  take  it  out,  wafh  it 
well,  and  put  it  into  a  linen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with 
a  mallet :  to  10  pounds  of  talc  add  three  pounds  of  white  al- 
lom, and  grind  them  together  in  a  little  hand-mill,  fift  it 
through  a  gauze  fieve,  and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  powder, 
put  it  into  water,  and  juft  boil  it  up:  then  let  it  fink  to  the 
bottom,  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  place  the  powder  in  the 
fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  become  a  hard  confiftence.  This 
beat  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  keep  it  for  the 
ufe  abovementioned,  free  from  duft. 

To  make  fine  red  paper. 
Take  a  pan  full  of  water,  put  fome  quick-lime  into  it,  to 
make  it  into  a  lee,  and  let  it  ftand  over-night ;  then  put  Bra- 
zil chips  into  a  clean  pot,  about  half  full,  fill  it  with  the 
lees,  and  boil  it  to  half,  and,  when  it  is  juft  hot,  add  to  it 
a  little  allum  ;  when  you  would  ufe  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  gum 
or  fize,  and  then  with  a  pretty  large  pencil  lay  your  colour 
on  the  paper  with  an  even  hand. 

Of  Japan  Paper. 

The  paper  is  made  in  Japan  of  the  bark  of  the  morus  papy- 
rifera  fativa,  or  true  paper- tree,  after  the  following  manner: 
every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  or  in  the  tenth  Ja- 
panefe  month,  which  commonly  anfwers  to  our  December, 
the  young  fhoots,  which  are  very  fat,  are  cut  off  into  three 
feet  long,  or  fhorter  flicks,  and  put  together  in  bundles,  to  be 
afterwards  boiled  with  water  and  afhes. 

If  they  fhould  grow  dry  before  they  can  be  boiled,  they  muft 
be  firft  foaked  in  common  water  for  about  24  hours,  and 
then  boiled.  Thefe  bundles  or  faggots,  are  tied  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  put  upright  into  a  large  and  fpacious  kettle,  which 
muft  be  well  covered,  and  then  they  are  boiled  'till  the  bark 
fhrinks  fofar,  as  to  let  about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  appear 
naked  at  the  top.  When  the  flicks  have  been  all  fufficiently 
boiled,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  expofed  to  the 
air  'till  they  grow  cold  ;  then  they  are  flit  open  length  ways, 
for  the  bark  to  be  taken  off,  which  being  done,  the  wood  is 
thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  but  the  bark  dried,  and  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  as  being  the  fubftance  out  of  which  they  are  in  time  to 
make  their  paper,  by  letting  it  undergo  a  farther  preparation, 
confiding  in  cleanfing  it  anew,  and  afterwards  picking  out 
the  better  from  the  worfe. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  foaked  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  being  grown  foft,  the  blackifh  fkin  which  covers  it,  is 
fcraped  off,  together  with  the  green  furface  of  what  remains, 
which  is  done  with  a  knife,  that  they  call  Kaadfi  Kiufaggi, 
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that  is,  a  Kaadfi  Razor.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  ftronger 
bark,  which  is  of"  full  a  year's  growth,  is  feparated  from  the 
thinner,  which  covered  the  younger  branches,  the  former 
yielding  the  bed  and  whiteft  paper,  the  latter  only  a  dark  and 
indifferent  fort.  If  there  is  any  bark,  of  more  than  a  year's 
growth,  mixed  with  the  reft,  it  is  likewife  picked  out  and 
laid  afide,  as  yielding  a  coarfe  and  worfe  fort  of  paper.  All 
grofs  knotty  particles,  and  whatever  alfo  looks  in  the  leaft 
faulty  and  difcoloured,  is  picked  out  at  the  fame  time,  to  be 
kept  with  the  leaft  coarfe  matters. 

After  the  bark  has  been  fufficiently  cleanfed  and  prepared, 
and  forted  according  to  it's  differing  degrees  of  goodnefs, 
it  mull  be  boiled  in  clear  lye.  As  foon  as  it  comes  to  boil, 
and  all  the  while  they  keep  it  on  the  fire,  they  are  perpetually 
ftirring  it  with  a  ftrong  reed,  pouring  from  time  to  time  fo 
much  frefh  lye  in,  as  is  neceflary  to  quench  the  evaporation, 
and  to  fupply  what  hath  been  already  loft  by  it.  This  boiling 
muft  be  continued  'till  the  matter  is  grown  fo  thin,  that  being 
but  flightly  touched  with  the  finger,  it  will  difiblve  and  fepa- 
rate  into  flocks  and  fibres. 

Their  lye  is  made  of  any  fort  of  afhes  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  two  pieces  of  wood  are  laid  a-crofs  over  a  tub,  and 
covered  with  ftraw,  on  which  they  lay  wet  afhes,  and  then 
pour  boiling  hot  water  upon  it,  which  as  it  runs  through  the 
ftraw  into  the  tub  underneath,  is  imbued  with  the  fame  fa- 
Jine  particles  of  the  afhes,  and  makes  what  they  call  lye. 
After  the  boiling  of  the  bark,  as  above  defcribed,  follows  the 
wafhing  thereof.  This  is  a  bufinefs  of  no  fmall  confequence 
in  paper-making,  and  muft  be  managed  with  great  judgment 
and  attention. 

If  it  hath  not  been  wafhed  long  enough,  the  paper  will  be 
ftrong  indeed,  and  of  a  good  body,  but  coarfe,  and  of  little 
value.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wafhing  hath  been  continued 
too  long,  it  will  afford,  it  is  true,  a  whiter  paper,  but  too 
greafy,  blotting,  and  unfit  for  writing.  This  part  of  paper- 
making,  therefore,  muft  be  managed  with  great  care 
and  judgment,  fo  as  to  keep  to  a  middle  degree,  and  to  avoid 
either  extreme.  They  wafh  it  in  a  river,  putting  the  bark 
into  a  fort  of  pan  or  fieve,  which  will  let  the  water  run 
through,  and  ftirring  it  continually  with  the  hands  and  arms, 
'till  it  comes  to  be  diluted  into  a  delicate  foft  wool  or  down. 
For  the  finer  fort  of  paper  the  wafhing  muft  be  repeated, 
but  the  bark  put  in  a  piece  of  linen  inftead  of  a  fieve,  be- 
caufe  the  longer  the  wafhing  is  continued,  the  more  the  bark 
is  divided,  and  would  come  at  laft  to  be  fo  thin  and  minute, 
that  it  would  run  out  through  the  holes  of  the  fieve,  and  be 
loft.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  what  hard  knots  or  flocks,  and 
other  heterogeneous  ufelefs  particles  remain,  muft  be  carefully 
picked  out,  and  put  up  with  a  coarfer  fort  of  bark  for  worfe 
paper. 

The  bark  having  been  fufficiently  and  thoroughly  wafhed,  is 
put  upon  a  thick  fmooth  wooden  table,  in  order  to  it's  being 
beat  with  flicks  of  the  hard  Kufnoki  wood,  which  is  com- 
monly done  by  two  or  three  people,  until  it  is  wrought  fine 
enough,  and  becomes  withal  fo  thin,  as  to  refemble  a  pulp  of 
foaked  paper,  which  being  put  into  water,  will  difiblve  and 
difperfe  like  meal. 

The  bark  being  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a  narrow  tub,  with 
the  fat  Airily  infufion  of  rice,  and  the  infufion  of  the  oreni- 
root,  which  is  likewife  very  flimy  and  mucous.  Thefe  three 
things  being  put  together,  muft  be  ftii red  with  a  thin  clean 
reed,  'till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  an  uniform  liquid  fub- 
ftanceof  a  good  confiftence. 

This  fucceeds  better  in  a  narrow  tub.  But  afterwards  the 
mixture  is  put  into  a  larger  one,  called  in  their  language  fine, 
which  is  not  unlike  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  our  paper-mills. 
Out  of  this  tub  the  leaves  are  taken  off,  one  by  one,  and 
proper  patterns,  made  of  bulrufhes  inftead  of  brafs  wire,  and 
called  miis.  Nothing  remains  now  but  a  proper  manage- 
ment in  drying  them.  In  order  to  this,  they  are  laid  up  in 
heaps  upon  a  table,  covered  with  a  double  mat,  and  a  fmall 
piece  of  reed  (which  they  call  kamacura,  that  is,  a  cufhion) 
is  put  between  every  leaf,  which  ftanding  out  a  little  way, 
ferves  in  time  to  lift  them  up  conveniently,  and  take  them  off 
fingly.  Every  heap  is  covered  with  a  fmall  plank  or  board, 
ef  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with  the  paper,  on  which  are  laid 
weights,  fuft  indeed  fmall  ones,  left  the  leaves,  being  then  as 
yet  very  wet  and  tender,  fhould  be  prefied  together  into  one 
lump,  but  by  degrees  more  and  heavier,  to  prefs  and  fqueeze 
out  all  the  water.  The  next  day  the  weights  are  taken  off, 
the  leaves  lifted  up  one  by  one,  by  the  help  of  the  fmall  flick 
abovementioned,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  clapped  to 
Jong  rough  planks  made  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  will 
eafily  ftick  to,  becaufe  of  the  little  humidity  ftill  remaining. 
After  this  manner  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  when  full 
dry,  taken  off,  laid  up  in  heaps,  pared  round,  and  fo  kept  for 
ufe  or  fale. 

I  took  notice,  fays  Kcempfer,  that  the  infufion  of  rice,  with 
a  gentle  friction,  is  neceflary  for  this  operation  ;  becaufe  of 
it's  white  colour,  and  a  certain  clammy  fatnefs,  which  at 
once  gives  the  paper  a  good  confiftence,  and  pleafing  white- 
nefs.  The  fimple  infufion  of  rice-flour  would  not  do  it,  be- 
caufe it  wants  that  clamminefs,  which  is  a  very  neceflary 
quality.     The  infufion,  I  fpeak  of,  is  made  in  an  unglazed 


earthen  pot,  wherein  the  rice  grains  are  forked"  in  water,  and 
the  pot  afterwards  fhaken,  gently  at  firft,  but  ftronger  by  de- 
grees. At  laft  frefh  cold  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the 
whole  percolated  through  a  piece  of  linen.  The  remainder 
muft  undergo  the  fame  operation  again,  frefh  water  being  put 
to  it,  and  this  is  repeated  fo  long  as  there  is  any  clam- 
minefs remaining  in  the  rice.  The  Japanefe  rice  is  by  much 
the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  whiteft  and  fatteft  fort 
growing  in  Afia. 

The  infufion  of  the  oreni-root  is  made  after  the  following 
manner.  The  root  pounded  or  cut  fmall,  is  put  into  frefh 
water,  which,  in  one  night's  time,  turns  mucilaginous,  and 
becomes  fit  for  ufe,  after  it  hath  been  ftrained  through  a  piece 
of  linen.  The  different  feafons  of  the  year  require  a  dif- 
ferent quantity  of  this  infufion  to  be  mixed  with  the  reft. 
They  fay,  the  whole  art  depends  almoft  entirely  upon  this. 
In  the  fummer,  when  the  heat  of  the  air  diflolves  the  jelly, 
and  makes  it  more  fluid,  a  greater  quantity  is  required,  and  lets 
in  proportion  in  the  winter,  and  in  cold  weather. 
Too  much  of  this  infufion  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients, 
will  make  the  paper  thinner  in  proportion,  too  little,  on  the 
contrary,  will  make  it  thick  and  parched.  Therefore  a 
middle  quantity  is  required  to  make  a  good  paper,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs.  However,  upon  taking  out  a  few  leaves, 
they  can  eafily  fee,  whether  they  have  put  too  much  or  too 
little  of  it.  Inftead  of  the  oreni-root,  which  fometimes, 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  grows  very  fcarce, 
the  paper-makers  make  ufe  of  a  creeping  fhrub  called  fane 
kadfura,  the  leaves  whereof  yield  a  mucilage  in  great  plenty, 
though  not  altogether  fo  good  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  mucil- 
age of  the  abovementioned  oreni-root. 

The  juncus  fativus  is  cultivated  in  Japan  with  great  care  and 
induftry.  It  grows  tall,  thin,  and  ftrong.  The  Japanefe 
make  fails  of  it,  and  very  fine  mats  to  cover  their  floors. 
It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  leaves  when  they  are  frefh 
taken  off  from  their  patterns,  are  laid  up  in  heaps,  on  a  table 
covered  with  two  mats  Thefe  two  mats  muft  be  of  a  diffe- 
rent fabric ;  one,  which  lies  lowermoft,  is  coarfer,  but  the 
other,  which  lies  uppermoft,  thinner,  made  of  flender  bul- 
rufhes, which  muft  not  be  twifted  too  clofe  one  to  another, 
to  let  the  water  run  through  with  eafe,  and  very  thin  ;  and 
not  to  leave  any  impreffions  upon  the  paper. 
A  coarfer  fort  of  paper,  proper  to  wrap  up  goods,  and  foe 
feveral  other  ufes,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  kadfura  fhrub, 
after  the  method  above  defcribed.  The  Japanefe  paper  is 
very  tight  and  ftrong,  and  will  bear  being  twifted  into  ropes. 
A  thick  ftrong  fort  of  paper  is  fold  at  Syriga  (one  of  the 
greateft  towns  in  Japan,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name)  which  is  very  neatly  painted,  and  folded  up,  fo 
much  in  a  piece  as  there  is  wanting  for  a  fuit.  It  looks  fo 
like  filken  or  woollen  fluffs,  that  it  might  be  eafily  miftook 
for  them. 

A  thin  neat  fort  of  paper,  which  hath  a  yellowifh  caft,  is 
made  in  China  and  Tonquin,  of  cotton  and  bambooe.  The 
Siamites  make  their  paper  of  the  bark  of  the  pliokkloika. 
They  have  two  forts  of  it,  one  black,  and  another  white, 
both  very  coarfe,  rude  and  fimple,  as  they  themfelves  are. 
They  fold  it  up  into  books,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fans  are  folded,  and  white  on  both  fides,  not  indeed  with  a 
pencil,  in  imitation  of  thofe  more  polite  nations  who  live 
fartheft  eaft,  but  with  a  rude  ftylus  made  of  clay.  Thus  far 
the  defcription  of  the  way  of  making  paper  in  the  eaft,  which 
the  late  learned  Becmannus  was  fo  defirous  to  know,  and  fo 
earneftiy  intreated  travellers  to  enquire  into,  miftaken  how- 
ever in  that  thought,  and  feemed  to  be  perfuaded,  that  it 
was  of  cotton  ;  whereas  it  evidently  appears,  by  this  accounr, 
that  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  it  of  barks  of 
trees  and  fhrubs.  The  other  Afiatic  nations  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges  (the  black  inhabitants  of  the  more  fouthern  parts  ex- 
cepted) make  their  paper  of  old  rags,  of  cotton  ftuff,  and 
their  method  differs  in  nothing  from  ours  in  Europe,  but  that 
it  is  not  altogether  fo  intricate,  and  that  the  inftruments  they 
make  ufe  of  are  groffer. 

To  compleat  the  account  propofed  to  be  given  of  thepaper- 
manufaclures  in  Japan,  we  have  here  added  the  defcription  of 
the  plants  and  trees  whereof  it  is  made. 

The   Paper   Tree. 

From  a  ftrong,  branched,  lignous  root,  rifes  a  ftraight,  thick, 
equal  trunk,  very  much  branched  out,  covered  with  a  fat, 
firm,  clammy,  chefnut-coloured  bark,  rough  without,  and 
fmooth  on  the  infide,  where  it  adheres  to  the  wood,  which  is 
loofe  and  brittle,  with  a  large  moift  pith.  The  branches  and 
twigs  are  very  fat,  covered  with  a  fmall  down  or  wool,  green, 
inclining  to  a  dark  purple.  They  are  channelled  'till  the 
pith  grows,  and  quickly  decay  when  broke  off.  The  twigs 
are  irregularly  befet  with  leaves,  at  two  or  three  inches  di- 
ftance,  or  more,  ftanding  on  flender,  hairy,  two  inch  long 
foot-ftalks,  of  a  dark  purple  caft,  and  the  bignefs  of  a  ftraw. 
The  leaves  differ  much  in  fhape  and  fize,  being  fometimes  di- 
vided into  three,  fometimes  into  five  ferrated,  narrow,  unequal- 
ly deep,  and  unequally  divided  lobes,  refembling  in  fubftance, 
fhape  and  fize,  the  leaves  of  the  urtica  mortua,  being  flat 
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and  thin,  a  little  rough,  dark  green  on  one  fide,  and  of  slighter 
green,  incliningto  white,  on  che  other. 

They  dry  quickly,  when  broke  off,  as  do  all  other  parts  of 
this  tree.  Strong  finglc  fat  nerves  (leaving  a  remarkable 
hollow  on  the  oppofite  fide)  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  towards  the  top,  and  fend  out  many  tranfverfe  ribs, 
almoft  parallel  to  one  another,  which  fend  out  others  ftill 
fmaller,  turned  in  towards  the  edges.  In  June  and  July 
come  forth  the  fruits,  upon  the  extremities  of  the  twigs, 
ftanding  on  fhort  footftalks,  round,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pea,  furrounded  with  long  purple  hairs,  compofed  of  acini, 
firft'of  a  greenifh  colour,  which  turns  to  a  black  purple  when 
ripe  :  the  fruit  is  full  of  a  fweetifh  juice.  I  did  notobferve, 
whether  or  no  there  are  any  juli  that  come  before  the  fruit. 
The  tree  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  the  pa- 
per manufactures,  on  hills  and  mountains.  The  young,  or  two 
foot  long  twigs,  are  cut  off  and  planted  in  the  ground  at 
moderate  diftances,  about  the  tenth  month,  which  foon  take 
root,  and  the  upper  part,  which  flood  out  of  the  ground, 
quickly  drying,  they  fend  forth  many  fine  young  (hoots, 
which  are  fitteft  to  be  cut  for  ufe  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  come  to  be  about  a  fathom  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  an  arm  of  a  middle 
fized  man.  There  is  alfo  a  wild  fort  of  kaadfi,  or  paper 
tree,  growing  on  defart  and  uncultivated  mountains  ;  but  it 
is  fcarce,  and  otherwife  not  very  proper  for  paper-making, 
and  therefore  never  ufed. 

1.  Thofe  who  would  excel  in  the  art  of  paper-making, 
fhould  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  common  methods  of 
making  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  but  enquire  into  every 
fort  of  material  wherewith  the  fame  may  be  made  in  the 
cheapeft  and  the  beft  manner. 

2.  This  bufinefs  fhould  be  confidered  with  a  chemical  view, 
in  order  to  fhorten  and  improve  the  procefs. 

3.  The  methods  of  making  the  whiteft  paper,  and  giving 
any  kind  of  colour  thereto,  fhould  be  well  known. 

4.  Attempts  fhould  be  made  to  render  paper  more  durable, 
and  lefs  apt  to  be  gnawed  or  torn  by  domeftic  animals. 

5.  The  ftate  of  this  art  fhould  be  well  known,  as  practifed  in 
China,  France,  Holland,  and  England,  in  order  to  advance 
the  manufacture  for  every  ufe. 

6.  The  ways  of  emboffing  and  printing  of  paper  for  hang- 
ings., fhould  be  advanced,  the  confumption  therein  being 
great. 

7.  The  application  of  this  art  to  the  Afbeftos  [fee  Asbestos], 
fo  as  to  make  incombufiible  paper,  fhould  be  ftudied. 

8.  A  method  of  difcharging  the  printers  ink  out  of  paper 
fhould  be  enquired  into. 

9.  The  beft  way  of  making  filtring  paper,  for  chemical  ufes, 
fhould  be  invented. 

(C^  In  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  that  I  have  by  me,  from  the  nth  year  of  king 
James  I.  to  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty 
king  George  II.  inclufive  ;  printed  at  Dublin,  upon  a  good 
paper,  and  with  a  good  letter,  I  was  well  pleafed  to  find  at  the 
conclufion  of  them,  the  following,  viz. 
Thefe  Journals  are  printed  on  an  Irifh  paper,  manu- 
factured by  Mr  Thomas  Slator,  at  Temple-Onge  ;  and  the 
types  caft  in  Dublin,  by  Meffieurs  Daniel  Malone  and  Robert 
Perry,  letter-founders. 

Remarks  on  Paper,  in  another  Light. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  was  hardly  any  other  paper 
made  in  England  than  brown  ;  but  the  war  enfuing,  and 
duties  being  laid,  from  time  to  time,  on  foreign  paper,  it  gave 
fuch  encouragement  to  our  paper  makers,  that  moft  of 'them 
began  to  make  white  paper,  fit  for  writing  and  printing  ;  and 
they  have  brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  fo  great  perfection,  both 
for  quantity  and  goodnefs,  that  they  make  now  above  feven 
eighths  of  what  is  confumed  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  fevera!  of 
them  make  it  as  white  and  as  well  bearing  as  any  that  comes 
from  abroad. 

The  neceflity  of  having  writing  and  printing  paper  is  well 
known  to  every  body  ;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to 
make  it  appear,  how  profitable  and  beneficial  that  manufacture 
is  to  Great-Britain. 

Rags  are  the  main  ingredient  paper  is  made  of  in  thefe  king- 
doms, which  were  formerly  caft  away  and  thrown  to  the 
dunghill,  but  are  now  gathered  with  great  care  by  poor 
people,  who  get  honeftly  their  livelihood  by  it,  and  would 
otherwife  beg  their  bread  :  this  employs  abundance  of  hands. 
When  thefe  rags  are  gathered,  they  are  brought  to  the  mill, 
and  this  ftill  employs  more  hands.  After  they  are  in  the 
mill,  they  let  them  lie  a  while,  'till  they  are  fufBciently  mel- 
low or  rotten,  and  then  put  them  into  the  tubs  under  the 
hammers,  to  be  beaten  into  a  kind  of  jelly  or  white  fub- 
flance,  looking  like  milk  ;  and  being  thence  carried  into  the 
fat,  the  chief  workman,  upon  a  pair  of  molds  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  takes  up  the  fheets  or  water-leaves  (of  which  he  makes 
4  or  5000  a  day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
paper). 

Thefe  water-leaves,  after  being  well  prefTed  between  two 
felts,  and  the  water  well  drained  out,  are  carried  up  into  the 
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drying  rooms,  and  there  hung  upon  a  multitude  of  ropes  to 
dry  :  and  from  thence  being  brought  down  again  into  the 
fizing  room,  a  liquor  is  there  prepared  for  fizing  or  gumming 
every  fheet  ;  the  paper  which  is  for  printing  being  but  mo- 
derately fized,  but  that  which  is  for  writing  more  nicely- 
gummed,  that  it  may  bear  ink. 

This  paper,  after  fizing,  is  a  fecond  time  prefTed,  and  carried 
up  into  the  garrets,  and  hung  upon  the  ropes  to  dry  once 
more  ;  and  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  hard  labour, 
prefTed  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  to  make  it  fmoth 
and  of  a  good  grain  ;  and  then  put  up  into  quires  and  reams. 
Now,  confidering  how  many  hands  every  individual  fheet  of 
paper  pafTes  through,  before  it  is  brought  to  perfection,  it  is 
plainly  perceived  that  a  great  number  of  people  is  employed 
in  each  mill,  then  thofe  who  gather  the  rags  up  and  down  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  and  bring  them  to  the  mills  :  thofe 
who  make  the  felts,  which  takes  up  a  good  quantity  of  wool, 
being  very  thick,  and  for  every  fheet  of  paper,  a  piece  of 
felt  of  the  fame  fize,  or  a  little  larger;  the  rope-makers,  the 
mold-makers,  the  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  timber-mer- 
chants, fmiths,  (for  this  work  confumes  a  great  deal  of  iron, 
by  the  hammers  beating  perpetually  upon  the  iron  plates)  and 
feveral  other  trades,  who  depend  upon  the  building  and  keep- 
ing the  mills  in  repair  ;  thofe  who  fell  allum,  copperas,  cut- 
tings and  parings  of  gloves,  parchment  and  leather;  all  which 
are  ufed  in  fizing  or  gumming  of  paper  :  thefe  things  con- 
fideied,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  a  vaft  many  people  get  their 
livelihood,  or  receive  a  benefit,  by  this  ufeful  and  ingenious 
manufacture. 

There  is  ftill  one  farther  ufe  we  would  make  of  this  informa- 
tion, and  this  is,  to  compute  by  it,  the  value  of  paper  which 
was  heretofore  annually  imported  from  the  French  nation. 
Upon  the  interruption  of  our  French  commerce,  in  the  late 
queen's  wars,  we  increafed  our  importation  of  paper  from 
other  countries,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in 
Great-Britain.  Indeed  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  com- 
menced in  this  kingdom,  not  long  before  that  asra.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fats  within 
60  miles  of  London  for  white  paper  ;  which,  at  8  reams  per 
day,  mud  produce  near  300,000  reams  per  annum :  and  if 
thofe  of  Yorkfhire  and  Scotland,  together  with  the  increafe 
of  our  importations  from  Italy  and  Holland,  were  then  al- 
lowed to  produce  above  100,000  reams  more  for  the  con- 
fumption of  this  kingdom,  (as  they  certainly  did,  if  the  whole 
paper-manufacture  of  Britain  was  then,  as  computed,  but  two 
thirds  of  our  confumption)  the  whole  quantity  made  in  this 
kingdom,  or  imported  from  other  countries  inftead  of  French 
paper,  amounted  to  400,000  reams  per  annum  ;  then  fuch 
therefore  muft  have  been  our  annual  importation  from  France, 
and  the  value  of  this,  at  5  s.  per  ream  muft  have  amounted 
to  100,000  1.  per  annum. 

The  paper-manufacture  hath,  for  many  years,  been  eftablifhed 
in  moft  countries  ;  though  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  are 
the  places  where  it  has  beft  fucceeded.  The  quality  certainly 
depends  upon  the  materials  whereof  it  is  made;  and  where 
it  is  done  from  linen  rags,  it  depends  much  on  the  quality  of 
the  linen  worn  in  the  country  where  it  is  made  :  where  that 
is  fine  or  coarfe,  or  brown,  the  rags,  and  confequently  the 
paper  made  thereof,  muft  be  fo  too.  Though  the  Englifh 
manufacture  of  paper  is  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfection  of 
fome  other  nations  ;  yet  it  is  daily  improving,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  our  artifts  will  equal  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  when 
they  are  wife  enough  to  make  fmall  trials  upon  all  forts  of 
materials  which  bid  fair  to  make  a  more  beautiful  manu- 
facture than  what  they  have.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
have  feen,  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  fubjects,  whereon 
to  make  experiments,  at  a  very  trifling  expence  :  and  whe- 
ther many  cheap  foffils,  of  a  beatiful  white,  may  not,  by 
proper  managements,  be  brought  to  a  duecohefive  confiftence 
for  the  purpofe,  may  deferve  notice. 

As  this  is  a  manufacture  of  fuch  general  ufe,  both  for  writ- 
ing, printing,  engraving,  packing,  &c.  it  cannot  be  made 
too  good  nor  too  cheap  for  the  great  variety  of  purpofes  where- 
in we  find  it  fubfervient  to  other  arts. 

Extract  of  two  edicts  of  the  French  king,  concerning  the 
paper  manufacture. 

Arret  of  the  king's  council,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
old  linen,  old  cloaths,  rags,  &c.   1697. 

The  king  having  been  informed,  That  the  exporting  old 
linen,  old  cloaths,  rags,  &c.  is  a  very  confiderable  prejudice 
to  the  manufactures  of  paper  and  cards  of  this  kingdom,  had 
ordained,  by  a  former  arret  of  the  28th  of  January,  1697, 
That  the  faid  goods  fhould  pay  12  livres  per  hundred  weight 
upon  their  exportation,  inftead  of  6  livres  per  hundred  weight, 
payable  by  (he  tariff  of  1664;  but  his  laid  majefty  having 
fince  that  been  informed,  That  notwithftanding  double  duty, 
divers  particular  merchants  continue  to  export  fuch  great 
quantities  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  would  caufe  a  fcarcity 
thereof  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  provinces  aforefaid  ;  for 
remedy  whereof,  his  majefty  ordains,  and  hereby  makes  an 
exprefs  prohibition  to  all  perfons,  of  what  rank  or  condition 
foever,  to  export  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  his  permifllon, 

any 
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any  old  linen,  old  cloaths,  or  rags,  from  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication hereof,  upon  pain  of  confifcation,  and  three  thoufand 
Jivres  fine,  of  which  the  third  part  to  the  informer. 

Signed, 


Done  at  Verfailles, 
May  29,  1697. 


Du  Jardin. 


Arret  of  the  king's  council,  taking  off  the  duties  of  ex- 
portation upon  all  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  and  filks,  and 
upon  paper,  parte- board,  and  cards ;  and  moderating  the 
duties  upon  fluffs  of  wool,  and  thread  linen-cloth,  and 
other  merchandizes,  December  24,  1701. 

Likewife  his  majefty  ordains,  That  for  paper  of  all  forts, 
white,  brown,  blue,  and  all  other  colours  ;  books,  printed, 
bound,  and  not  bound  ;  cards,  pafte-boards,  and  cards  to  play 
with,  going  out  of  this  kingdom  into  foreign  parts,  there 
(hall  not  be  paid  any  duties  at  all. 


Done  at  Verfailles, 
Dec.  24,  1 701. 


Signed, 

PhilIpeaux. 


By  thefe  two  abftracts  of  the  French  king's  arrets,  it  may  be 
perceived,  how  careful  he  is  of  his  manufactures  in  general, 
and  of  that  of  paper  in  particular. 

There  are  feven  provinces  in  France  where  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  fettled,  viz.  Champaigne,  Normandy,  Brittany,  An- 
goumois,  Perigord,  Limoufin,  and  Auvergne  ;  the  three  laft 
provinces  are  full  of  large  forefts  of  chefnut-trees,  and  abound 
fo  much  in  that  kind  of  fruit,  that  the  common  people  have 
no  other  food  all  the  year  round,  and  no  other  drink  but 
water ;  fo  that  they  can  afford  their  work  very  cheap,  and  do 
it  for  next  to  nothing,  except  fome  of  the  upper  workmen, 
who  earn  a  fmall  falary  by  the  week.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
confiderable  parcels  of  paper  were  imported,  fome  years  fince, 
from  thence,  although  the  duties  paid  here  exceed  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  on  the  firft  coft  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
French  merchants  were  long  able  to  under-fell  us  greatly. 
Now  if  chefnuts,  and  fuch-like  fpontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  nature,  very 
little  to  the  labour  of  man,  are  the  greater!  part  of  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  people  employed  in  the  paper-manufaclure  of 
France,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  living  on  lefs  wages 
than  our  Englifh  labouring  people  :  no  one  will  affert,  that 
a  belly-full  of  chefnuts,  which  grow  without  the  labour  of 
man,  fhall  coft  as  much  as  a  belly-full  of  bread,  which  pays  fo 
much  to  the  ploughman,  the  feedfman,  the  reaper,  the 
threfher,  the  miller,  the  baker,  and  innumerable  other  la- 
bourers, who  have  beftowed  fome  work  upon  every  loaf  that 
was  ever  eaten.  Our  people  therefore  are  fubfrfted  at  a 
great  charge,  and  the  French  manufacturers  in  this  article, 
for  almoft  nothing,  in  comparifon  to  what  ours  are. 
Ought  not  every  requifite  meafure,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by 
this  kingdom,  io  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  common  necef- 
faries  of  life,  that  our  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  afford 
their  labour  fo  cheap,  that  our  competitors  may  not  in  time 
run  away  with  the  whole  trade  ?  But  how  can  this  be  ever 
effectuated,  while  the  kingdom  is  incumbered  with  taxes 
neceffary  to  pay  intereft-money  for  fo  enormous  a  national 
debt  wherewith  we  are  now  loaded  ? 

PAPER  CREDIT.  Under  the  articles  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing, Cash,  Circulation,  Currency,  [Paper  Cur- 
rency], Money,  the  reader  will  find  our  fentiments  in  re- 
lation to  thefe  points ;  which  having  an  affinity  with  what  we 
fhall  fay,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  may  be  neceffary  to  be 
confulted. 

Paper-Credit  fignifies,  in  the  general,  whatever  property  is 
circulated  in  a  ftate,  or  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another, 
by  the  means  of  any  written  paper-obligation,  inftead  of  hard 
money,  or  merchandizes,  or  lands;  fuch  as  exchequer  bills, 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory  notes,  bonds,  mort- 
gages; and  fome  include  herein  all  transfers  made  by  flocks,  &c. 
The  term  confidered  in  this  acceptation,  including  the  con- 
veyance of  property  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  perfon  to 
perfon,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  by  the  means  of  paper- 
authority  only,  comprehends  a  wonderful  circulation  of  pro- 
perty over  the  whole  trafflcable  world  ;  without  which,  the 
concerns  of  commerce  could  not  poffibly  be  carried  on  with 
that  extent  and  facility  they  are  at  prefent. 
In  order  to  render  what  we  fhall  obferve  of  ufe  chiefly  to  our 
own  country,  we  fhall  reftrain  our  confideration  to  the  circu- 
lation of  property  of  this  fort  within  ourfelves. 
Erafmus  Phillipps,  Efq.  computes  in  the  year  1725,  *  the 
whole  money-tranfactions  of  this  nation  at  126,199,328  1. 
which  he  does  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

*  See  The  State  of  the  Nation,  in  refpecl:  to  her  commerce* 
Debts,  and  Money,  p.  42,  &  feq. 

'  It  is  a  ftupendious  thought,  fays  this  gen-' 

tleman,  toconfider  the  money- tranfaction  of 

this  kingdom  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unac-  I  ]. 

ceptable  to  give  fome  account  of  it.     I  be-  |        20,000,000 

lieve  I  fhall  be  allowed  to  compute  the  rents 

of  this  kingdom  at         - 


And  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  lands  of 
England  are  not  taxed   at  half  the  value, 
this  account  may  be  near  the  truth. 
The  duties  on  the  cuftoms  produce  per  ann. 
about  - 

Which,  upon  an  average  of  30  1.  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  fhews  our  imports  to  be  for 
about  - 

Befides  our  re-export,  which  may  be  about 
The  reft  of  the  duties  and  funds     -     -     - 
If  it  is  allowed  me,  that  there  are  eight  mil 
lions  of  people  in  this   nation,  I  believe 
fhall  not  exceed,  if  I  reckon  the  manufac- 
tures confumed  at  home  to  amount  to  per 
annum         - 
I  fhall  not  mention  the  intereft  arifing  from  > 
mortgaged  land,  that  being  computed  before 
in  the  rental  ;  but  I  muft  take  notice  of  the 
mortgages  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  often 
transferred,  and  may  be  reckoned  money  in 
circulation;   and  thefe  have  been  computed 
at  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  land,  which   will 
come  to  about         - 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention  is  the  great 
national  debt  ; 
And  this  is  about         - 
The  malt  produces  more,  about 

So  that  the  whole  money-tranfaction  of  this 
nation  feems  to  be  for  about 


I        i,6co,oo» 
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5,300,000 

1,500,000 
2>'99>328 


1 6,ooo,coo 


26,600,000 
princ.  money. 


53,000,000 
600,000 


126,199,328 


15,000,000 


And  all  this  is  carried  on  with  no  more  than 
of  fpecic. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  particular  in  faying,  the  reafon  of  this 
prodigious  circulation  is  the  debt  itfelf ;  for  the  large  and  re- 
gular intereft  that  has  been  paid  on  thefe  ftate-actions,  have 
exhaufted  all  private  hoards,  and  made  thefe  fecurities  become 
like  a  new  fpecies  of  money,  current  in  every  body's  hands.' 

Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

Since  Mr  Phillips  wrote,  not  only  the  national  debts,  but  the 
public  revenue  has  greatly  augmented,  and  confequently  our 
paper-circulation  has  increafed  in  the  like  proportion  ;  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  at  prefent,  is 
much  below  15,000,000  at  which,  when  that  gentleman 
wrote,  he  computed  it.  And  to  what  degree  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  our  native  commodities  are  affected  by  the  weight 
of  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  or  in  confequence  of  this 
paper-credit  fo  greatly  exceeding  the  quantity  of  real  fpecie, 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Duties,  Labour,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  To  corroborate  what  is  there  urged,  fee 
likewife  the  article  Bonding,  in  regard  to  the  Duties  of 
Customs. 

And  how  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  in  other  refpects,  this 
great  increafe  of  paper-credit  is  likely  one  day  to  prove,  may 
be  inferred  from  what  follows,  according  to  the  ingenious 
Mr  Hume*. 

*  See  Hume's  political  Difcourfes. 

Firft,  It  is  certain,  fays  that  gentleman,  that  our"  national 
debts  caufe  a  mighty  confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the 
capital,  by  the  great  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  counties  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  thofe  debts  ;  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  ad- 
vantages in  trade,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  ca- 
pital above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

Secondly,  Public  flocks,  being  a  fpecies  of  paper  credit,  have 
all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money.  They 
banifh  gold  and  filver,  from  the  moil  confiderable  commerce 
of  the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by  that 
means  render  all  provifions  and  labour  dearer,  than  otherwife 
they  would  be. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
thefe  debts,  are  a  check  upon  induftry,  heighten  the  price  of 
labour,  and  are  an  oppreflionon  the  poorer  fort. 
Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  {hare  of  our  national  funds, 
they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner  tributary  to  them,  and 
may,  in  time,  occafion  the  tranfport  of  our  people  and  our 
induftry. 

Fifthly,  The  greateft  part  of  public  ftock  being  always  in  the 
hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,  our  funds 
give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  inactive  life. 
But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and  induftry 
from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ballancing  the 
whole,  very  confiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  comparifon  of  the 
prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate,  confidered  as  a  body  politic ; 
which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  have 
various  tranfactions  with  other  ftates,  in  wars  and  negocia- 
tions.  The  ill  there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  fa- 
vourable circumftance  to  attone  for  it  :  and  it  is  an  ill  too,  of 
a  nature  the  higheft  and  moft  important. 
We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no  weaker 
upon  account  of  it's  debts,  fince  they  are  moftly  due  amongft 
ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one,  as  they  take 
from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  money  from  the  right- 
hand 
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hand  to  the  left,  which  leaves  the  perfon  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  than  before.  Such  loofe  reafonings  and  fpecious  com- 
panions will  always  pafs,  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles. 
We  afk,  is  it  poflible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen 
a  nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  fovereign  refides  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  feems  extravagant ;  fince  it  is  re- 
quifite  in  every  commonwealth,  that  there  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion obferved  betwixt  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it. 
But  if  all  our  prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft  we  not  invent 
new  ones?  And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length, 
that  is  ruinous  and  deftructive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  fome  methods  of  levying 
money  more  eafy  than  others,  fuitable  to  the  way  of  living 
of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they  make  ufe  of.  In 
Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a  very  large 
revenue,  becaufe  the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are 
tedious  and  impoflible  to  be  concealed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
thefe  commodities  are  not  fo  absolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as 
that  their  price  would  very  much  affect  the  poorer  fort. 
Duties  upon  confumption9  are  more  equal  and  eafy,  than 
thofe  upon  poiTeflions.  What  a  lofs  is  it  to  the  public,  that 
the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  muft  have  rccourfe 
to  the  moft  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes  ! 
Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the  public, 
muft  not  neceflity  force  them  to  practice  all  the  arts  of  op- 
preffion  ufed  by  ftewards,  where  the  abfence  and  negligence  of 
the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft  enquiry  ? 
It  will  fcarce  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  to  be  fet 
to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public  would  be  no  weaker, 
were  12  or  15  s.  in  the  pound  land-tax  mortgaged,  along 
trith  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and  excifes.  There  is  fomething 
therefore  in  the  cafe,  befides  the  mere  transferring  of  pro- 
perty from  one  hand  to  another.  In  500  years,  thepofterity 
of  thofe  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  thofe  upon  the  boxes, 
will  probably  have  changed  places,  without  affecting  the  pub- 
lic by  thefe  revolutions. 

It  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  there  is  a  Orange  fupinenefs,  from 
long  cuftoms,  crept  into  ail  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  to  pub- 
lic debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently  complain 
of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We  all  own, 
that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that 
this  or  any  future  miniftry,  will  be  poflefled  of  fuch  rigid 
and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in 
the  payment  of  our  debts  ;  or  that  the  fituation  of  foreign  af- 
fairs will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquil- 
lity, fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking*.  What  then  is  to  be- 
come of  us?  The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  con- 
tingencies of  battles,  negotiations,  intrigues,  and  factions. 
There  feems  to  be  a  natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may 
guide  our  reafoning. 

*  In  times  of  peace  and  fecurity,  when  alone  it  is  poflible  to 
pay  debts,  the  monied  intereft  are  averfe  to  receive  partial 
payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  to  ad- 
vantage, and  the  landed  intereft  are  averfe  to  continue  the 
taxes  requifite  for  that  purpefe.  Why  therefore  fhould  a 
minifter  perfevere  in  a  meafure  fo  difagreeable  to  all  par- 
ties? For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  pofterity,  which  he  will 
never  fee,  or  of  a  few  reafonable  reflecting  people,  whofe 
united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure  him  the 
fmalleft  borough  in  England.  It  is  not  likely  we  (hall  ever 
find  any  miniftei  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard  to  thefe 
narrow  deftrudtive  maxims  of  politics,  all  minifters  are  ex- 
pert enough, 

As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  fhare  of  prudence, 
when  we  full  began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have 
foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters,  that 
things  wodld  neceflarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee  ;  fo 
now  that  they  have  at  laft  fo  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequence.  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
one  of  thefe  two  events ;  either  the  nation  muft  deftroy  pub- 
lic credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation.  It  is  im- 
poflible they  can  both  fubfift,  after  the  manner  they  have  been 
hitherto  managed,  in  this  as  well  as  in  fome  other  ftates.  See 
the  article  Monied  Interest. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debts, 
which  waspropofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr  Hutchinfon, 
above  30  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved  of  by 
fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  likely  to  take  effect :  he  aflerted, 
that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining,  that  the  public  owed 
this  debt;  for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional 
lhareof  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  fhare  of  the 
intereft,  befides  the  expenfes  of  levying  thefe  taxes.  Had  we 
not  better,  fays  he,  make  a  proportional  diftribution  of  the 
debt  among  us,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  fum  fuitable  to  his 
property,  and  by  that  mrans,  difcharge  at  once  all  our  funds 
and  public  mortgages  ?  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that 
the  laborious  poor  pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by 
their  annual  confumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance 
at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money,  and  ftock  in  trade,  might 
eafily  be  concealed  ordifguifed  ;  and  that  vilible  property  in 
lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfwet  for  the  whole  ; 
an  inequality  and  oppreflion,  which  would  never  be  fubmitted 
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to.  But  though  this  project  is  never  likely  to  take  place,  It 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the  nation  becomes 
heartily  fick  of  the  debts,  and  cruelly  oppreffed  by  them, 
fome  daring  projector  may  arife,  with  vifionary  fthemes  for 
their  difcharge.  And,  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that 
time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as 
happened  in  France,  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the 
doctor  *.     See  the  article  Mississippi. 

*  Some  neighbouring  ftates  praftife  an  eafy  expedient,  by 
which  they  lighten  their  public  debts.  The  French  have  a 
cuicom  (as  the  Romans  formerly  had)  of  augmenting  theif 
money  ;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  familiarized 
to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it  be  really  cut* 
ting  off  at  once,  by  an  edift,  fo  much  of  their  debts.  The 
Dutch  diminifh  the  intereft  without  the  confent  of  their 
creditors;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  arbitrarily  tax 
the  funds  as  well  as  other  property.  Could  we  praclife 
either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  opprefied  by  the 
national  debt ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible  but  one  of  thefe, 
or  fome  other  method,  may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried 
on  the  augmentation  of  our  inenmbrances  and  difficulties. 
But  people  in  this  country  are  fo  good  reafoners  upon  what- 
ever regards  their  interests,  that  fuch  a  practice  will  deceive 
no  body ;  and  public  credit  will  probably  tumble  at  once, 
by,  fo  dangerous  a  trial. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith 
will  be  the  neceflary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes, 
and  public  calamities,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  victories  and 
conquefts.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  when  we  fee  princes  and 
ftates  fighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  funds,  debts,  and 
public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind,  a  match  of 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  (hop.  How  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a  fpecies  of  property,  which 
is  pernicious  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public,  when  they  have 
fo  little  compaflion  on  lives  and  properties,  which  are  ufeful 
to  both? 

Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come  if  we  continue  to 
increafe  our  national  debts)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  fubferibed  to,  and  raife 
not  the  money  projected.  Suppofe  either  that  the  cafh  of  the 
nation  is  exhaufted,  or  that  our  faith,  which  hath  been  hither- 
to fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Suppofe  that,  in  this  diftrefs, 
the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invafion,  a  rebellion  is  fuf- 
pedted  or  broke  out  at  home,  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped 
for  want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs,  or  ev  en  a  foreign  fub- 
fidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do 
in  fuch  an  emergency?  The  right  of  feif  prefervation  is  un- 
alienable in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  commu- 
nity. And  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater 
than  the  folly  of  thofe  who  at  firft  contracted  debts,  or,  what 
is  more,  than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft 
this  fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  Cdicty  in 
their  hands  and  do  not  employ  it. 

The  funds  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring 
in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  fuffitent  for  the  defence  and  fecu- 
rity of  the  nation :  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  Exchequer, 
teady  for  the  difchaige  of  the  quarterly  intereft:  neceflity 
calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaflion  alone  exclaims : 
the  money  will  immediately  be  feized  for  the  cunent  fervice, 
under  the  moft  folemn  proteftations,  perhaps,  of  being  im- 
mediately replaced.  But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole 
fabrick,  already  totteting,  falls  to  the  ground,  ar:d  buries 
thoufands  in  it's  ruin.  And  this  may  be  called  the  natuial 
death  of  public  credit.  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally, 
as  an  animal  body  to  it's  difiblution  and  deftruction  *. 

*  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  not  with  - 
ftanding  fuch  a  violent  fliock  to  public  credit,  as  a  voluntary 
bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion,  it  would  not  pro- 
bably belong,  e'er  credit  fhould  again  revive  in  as  fiourifh- 
ing  a  condition  as  before.  The  prefent  king  of  France,  du- 
ring the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  intereft  than 
ever  his  great  grandfather  did  ;  and  as  low  as  the  Britifh 
parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  in  both 
kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  commonly  more  governed 
by  what  they  have  feen  than  what  they  forefee,  with  what- 
ever certainty ;  yet  promifes,  proteftations,  fair  appearances, 
with  the  allurements  of  prefent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful 
influence  as  few  are  able  to  refill..  Mankind  are,  in  all 
ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits :  the  fame  tricks,  played 
over  and  over  again  trepan  them. 

The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotifm,  are  ftill  the  beaten 
road  to  power  and  tyranny,  flattery  to  treachery,  ftanding 
armies  to  arbitrary  government,  and  the  glory  of  God  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  ever- 
lailing  deflruftion  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a 
needlefs  bugbear.  A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  ra- 
ther lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had  taken  a 
fponge  to  their  debts  than  at  prefent,  as  much  as  an  opulent 
knave,  even  though  you  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a 
preferable  debtor  to  an  honell  bankrupt.  For  the  former, 
in  order  to  carry  on  bufmefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  dif- 
charge his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant.  The  lat- 
ter has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reafoning  of  Tacitus, 
Hift.  lib  3.  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our 
prefent  cafe.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magnitudidem  beneficiorura 
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aderat :  ftukiffimus  quifque  pecuniis  rriercabatur  :  apud  fa- 
pientes  caffa  habebantur,  quae  neque  dari  neque  accepi,  fal- 
varepublica  poterant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no 
man  can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  credi- 
tors have  on  it,  is  the  interelt  of  preferving  credit ;  an  in- 
tereft which  may  eafily  be  overbalanced,  by  a  very  great 
debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
fuppofing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a 
pre!ent  neceffity  often  forces  ftates  into  meafures,  which 
are,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  againft  their  intereft. 

Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous,  but  not 
the  moft  calamitous. 

Thoufands  are  thereby  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions. 
But  we  are  not  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may 
take  place,  and  that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever,  to 
the  temprory  fafety  of  thoufands*.  Our  popular  govern- 
ment, perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  mi- 
nifler  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  And  though  the  houfe  of  lords  be 
altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons  chiefly,  and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  ;  yet  the 
connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the  pro- 
prietors, as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith, 
than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  re- 
quires. 

*  I  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole  creditors 
of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to 
1 7,000.  Thefe  make  a  figure  at  prefent  on  their  income, 
but  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  inftant, 
become  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched  of  the 
people,  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry 
and  nobility,  are  much  better  rooted,  and  would  render 
the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that 
extremity.  One  would  incline  to  affign  to  this  event  a 
very  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our 
fathers  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  falla- 
cious, by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit,  fo  much  be- 
yond all  reafonable  expectation.  When  the  aflrologers  in 
France  were  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
thefe  fellows,  fays  he,  muft  be  right  at  laft.  We  fhall, 
therefore,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  affign  any  precifedate, 
and  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in 
general. 

And,  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies,  or  rather  enemy, 
(tor  we  have  but  one  to  dread)  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  dif- 
cover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  difpair,  and  may  not,  therefore, 
fhow  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  'till  it  be  inevitable. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fa- 
thers, and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to  be 
preferved  without  our  attention  and  affiftance.  But  our  chil- 
dren, weary  with  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances, 
may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  fo  oppreffed  and 
conquered  ;  'till  at  laft,  they  themfelves  and  their  creditors  lie 
both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquercr.  And  this  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated,  the  violent  death  of  our  public  cre- 
dit. See  the  articles  Money,  Credit  [Public  Credit], 
Debts  [National  Debts],  Funds. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  remote,  and 
which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  fhe  can  do  any 
thing,  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time. 

And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach 
he  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madnefs  was 
requifite,  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch 
prophecies  as  thefe,  no  more  is  neceflary,  than  merely  to  be 
in  one's  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madnefs 
and  delufion. 

Remarks  on  Paper- Credit,  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the 
Peace  of  1764. 

Our  public  debts  having  near  trebled  fince  Mr  Phipps  wrote, 
the  judicious  reader  will  duly  apply  the  fame,  in  conjunction 
with  what  that  gentleman  has  obferved  :  certain  it  is,  that  the 
weight  of  our  additional  taxes  has  enhanced  the  prices  of 
every  thing  taxed,  in  proportion  thereto.  See  our  Articles 
Duties  and  Labour,  and  Bonding  at  the  Custom- 
house. 

This  increafe  of  paper  circulation,  of  which  is  before  fpoken, 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  augmentation  of  our  national 
debts  and  taxes,  'tis  to  be  feared  may  occalion  fuch  an  exor- 
bitant rife  in  the  price  of  our  Englifh  manufactures  in  general, 
that  foreigners  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  purchafe  them  of 
us :  and  if  we  cannot  fell  our  wares,  how  fhall  we  be  able 
to  purchafe  thofe  of  foreigners?  if  once  this  proves  to  be  our 
cafe,  what  will  become  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs? 
When  we  are  unable  to  fend  our  Englifh  manufactures,  what 
will  alfo  become  of  the  Revenue  of  Excise,  when  the 
greateft  part  of  our  manufacturing  people  is  rendered  incapable 
to  purchafe  Exctseable  Commodities  ?  Inftead  of  thefe 
revenues  producing  any  degree  of  a  Sinking  Fund  for 
the  gradual difcharge  of  our  Principal  Money  Public 
Debt,  how  fhall  we  raife  the  intereft?  Flatter  ourfelves  as 
much  as  wc  will,  there  muft  afluredly  be  a  ne  plus  ultra 


to  our  Funding  and  Borrowing,  or  at  length  we  muft 
become  a  bankrupt  nation,  if  we  continue  to  increafe  our 
paper  circulation  more  and  more.  Will  not  this  at  laft  en- 
able our  competitors  in  trade  to  beat  us  out  of  all  the  markets 
in  the  world  ;  and  then  what  chance  fhall  we  have  to  beat 
them  with  the  fword,  when  the  national  wealth  is  exhaufted, 
and  we  have  not  but  paper  to  circulate,  which  we  can  never 
realize  on  the  greateft  exigency  ? 
PAR,  in  affairs  of  commerce,  fignifies  any  two  things  equal  in 
value:  and,  in  the  exchange  of  money  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  is  fuppofed  to 
receive  the  fame  value  as  was  paid  the  drawer  by  the  remit- 
ter;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  relation  to  the  intrin- 
fic  value  of  the  coins  of  different  countries,  which  is  owing 
to  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  exchange  amongft  the  feve- 
ral  European  countries  and  the  great  trading  cities.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  intrinfic  par  of  foreign  coins  for  mercantile 
ufes,  fee  the  articles  Coin  and  Exchange  ;  for  the  ufe  that 
may  be  made  of  this  knovvlege,  alfo  in  a  national  light,  fee 
the  article  Ballance  of  Trade. 

Befides  the  intrinfic  par  of  exchange,  there  is  another  par, 
which,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  we  may  diftinguifh  by  the  ex- 
trinfic  par  of  exchange.  For  the  nature,  ufes,  and  private 
advantages  that  may  be  made  by  this  fkill  in  the  exchanges, 
fee  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchange,  and  alfo 
the  capital  trading  cities  of  Europe,  under  the  articles  cf  their 
refpective  provinces,  &c. 
PARAGUAY,  a  province  of  South  America,  is  bounded  by 
the  country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the 
eaft,  by  Patagonia  on  the  foutb,  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on 
the  weft,  lying  between  12  and  37  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  between  50  and  75  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  being 
1500  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth.  Some  make  it's  extent  far  more  confiderable, 
but  they  are  thought  to  exaggerate  the  matter.  Some  geogra* 
phersmake  it  to  comprehend  the  feveral  provinces  or  diftricts 
following,  1.  Paraguay,  properly  fo  called.  2.  Chaco,  or 
Tucuman.  3.  Rio  de  la  Plata.  4.  Guayra,  Parana,  Ur- 
vaig,  and,  according  to  others,  the  captainric  del  Rey  in 
Brazil. 

If  fo,  the  extent  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  have  a  variety  of  climates,  foils,  products,  and  inhabi- 
tants, the  particulars  whereof  fliall  be  given  under  the  heads 
of  each  province  above-mentioned. — To  avoid  needlefs  re- 
petitions, we  fhall  firft  give  a  general  account  of  the  whole. 
The  land  is,  generally  fpeaking,  very  rich  and  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  wheat,  and  other  European  grain,  fome 
vines,  but  chiefly  abounds  in  fugar-canes;  and  has  whole 
woods  of  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  &c.  It  is  at  prefent  fo 
well  flocked  with  all  forts  of  cattle,  fmall  and  large,  that  they 
run  in  a  manner  wild.  The  Portugueze  in  the  Brazils  kill 
them  in  great  numbers  only  for  their  hides  and  fuet,  and  let 
the  flefhrot on  the  ground.  [See  Portugueze  America], 
The  natives  eat  their  flefh,  but  half  raw.  In  fome  parts  they 
are  obliged  to  deftroy  their  calves,  to  prevent  their  growing 
too  numerous,  through  the  richnefs  of  their  pafture.  They 
have  alfo  great  plenty  and  variety  of  other  beafts,  wild  and 
tame  horfes  and  mules  in  fuch  prodigious  quantities,  that  the 
former  run  wild  every  where,  and  of  the  latter  they  fupply 
Peru  with  50,000  per  ann.  according  to  fome,  befides  what 
they  fend  elfewhere,  and  keep  for  their  own  i.'fe. 
Mines  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  difcovered  in  many  parts 
of  Paraguay,  befides  fome  rich  ones  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
of  the  fineft  amethyfts. 
Paraquay  Proper,  fo  called,  is  the  moft  northern  of  all, 
and  neareft  to  Brazil,  being  bounded  by  that  on  the  north, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Guayra,  on  the  fouth  by  thofe 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Parana,  and  on  the  weft  by  that  ot 
Chaco  or  Tucuman.  But  on  the  weft  and  no'th,  geogra- 
phers do  not  feem  to  be  acquainted  with  it's  boundaries. 
Paraguay  Proper  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  almoft,  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern,  by  the  river  of  it's  name,  which  runs  through 
the  midft  of  it  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  river  hath  it's  fpring-head  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Amazons,  a  little  above  the  territories  of  the 
Xarayes,  which  lie  from  latitude  16  to  20  fouth,  and  lon- 
gitude weft,  fpread  themfelves  from  50  to  55,  and  beyond, 
and  are  faid  to  abound  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  In  it's 
courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  it  forms  a  large  lake,  called 
the  Laguna  de  los  Xarayes,  from  which  it  enters  into  the 
province  of  Paraguay  Proper,  where  it  waters  the  towns  of 
Portode  la  Candelaria,  and  the  city  of  Affumption,  the  capi- 
tal, whence  it  runs  into  the  territory  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
chief  rivers  it  receives  are,  Rio  de  los  Payaguas,  Botetes, 
Jacarii,  Taraiti,  Guacuri,  Pilai,  Tabati,  Peribibus,  Salado, 
Araguaig, Cunagba,  Tibiquari,  Japfur,  Pifcomay,  Parana,  and 
Vermejo;  and  after  having  received  thefe  two  laft  into  it's 
ftream,  it  then  affumes  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  near 
the  town  of  Corrientes.  (De  Lifle.)  According  to  the  ob- 
fervations  made  by  the  jefuits,  anno  17C2  and  1703,  which 
are  the  lateft  and  the  beft  that  ever  were  made  ;  this  river  is 
found  to  fpring  from  the  mountains  of  Potofi  in  Peru,  of 
which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  it's  proper  place.  Father  Techo 
reckons  it  one  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  America,  and  gives  it 
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a  courfe  of  300  leagues  before  it  falls  into  the  Parana  ;  and 
adds,  that  it  is  navigable  about  200  when  joined  to  it. 
Father  Jepp,  who  was  there  ann.  1691,  fays,  that  filver  was 
then  cheaper  than  iron,  and  that  a  common  two  penny  knife 
would  fetch  a  crown,  a  two  fhilling  hat,  ten  or  twelve 
crowns,  a  gun  of  ten  or  twelve  fhillings  thirty  crowns,  and 
fo  of  the  reft.  As  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate,  though  we 
can  fay  nothing  to  contradict  it,  yet  moft  of  our  accounts 
tell  us,  the  natives  are  far  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it ; 
which  is  "chiefly  owing  to  their  gorging  themfelves  with  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  half  raw  flefh,  as  fills  them  with 
worms  and  other  crudities,  that  turn  at  length  into  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  miflionaries  in  thofe  parts  where  the  natives  are  con- 
verted, take  care  to  fow  great  tracks  of  land  with  wheat, 
that  they  may  have  plenty  of  white  bread,  not  only  for  them- 
felves, but  to  impart  to  the  natives,  who  living  moftly  on 
their  Indian  corn,  are  fo  fond  of  this,  that  they  will  give  two 
or  three  horfes  for  a  white  loaf.  They  likewife  take  care  to 
cultivate  their  vines,  that  they  may  not  want  wine  to  their 
mufic  and  good  chear ;  and  we  are  told,  that  they  have  fo 
many  of  them,  as  yield  500  cafks  of  it  in  a  year,  if  not  fpoil- 
cd  by  the  pifmires,  which  are  here  very  numerous,  or  by  the 
wafps  and  birds,  or  blighted  by  the  north-winds  ;  for  in  this 
cafe  it  will  make  that  liquor  fo  dear,  that  a  cafk  will  coft 
twenty  or  thirty  crowns,  and  after  all  cannot  be  preferved 
from  turning  four,  without  a  great  mixture  of  lime.  They 
have  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  the  only  thing  they  want 
is  oil  to  their  fallads,  inftead  of  which  they  are  forced  to  ufe 
honey  and  fugar.  Silver  is  fo  plenty  among  them,  that  old 
(hoes  and  hats  are  much  more  valued,  and  an  ell  of  linnen 
hath  fetched  four  or  five  crowns :  whereas  iron  is  fo  fcarce  that 
a  horfefhoe  and  a  bitt  for  a  bridle  has  been  exchanged  for  fe- 
veral  horfes. 
1  The  chief  towns  in  Paraguay  Proper  and  Chagua,  lie  in  the 
following  order: 

I.  Aflumption.  2.  Villa  Rica.  3.  Maracaju.  4.  Arcacia. 
5.  Ypane.  6.  Sant  Ignatio.  7.  Noft.  Sign,  de  la  Fe. 
8.  Xeres,  Conception  Antiqua. 
Assumption  town,  the  metropolis  of  Paraguay,  ftands  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  of  it's  name,  a  little  above  the 
plate  where  the  Picolmago  falls  into  it,  having  Villa  Rica 
on  the  north,  and  that  of  La  Plata  on  the  fouth,  and 
about  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  each.  It  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  anno  1538  (De  Laet,  Rogers)  and  is  famed  for  its 
healthy  and  advantageous  fituation,  as  well  as  for  the  num- 
-  ber  of  it's  inhabitants.  The  territory  about  it  is  exceeding 
rich  and  fruitful,  produces  plenty  and  variety  of  fruits,  not 
only  of  thofe  which  are  natural  to  the  country,  but  of  thofe 
which  have  been  tranfplanted  thither  from  Spain  ;  and  the  air 
is  there  fo  temperate,  that  the  trees  are  cloathed  with  a  con- 
ftant  delightful  verdure. 

There  are  likewife  very  noble  and  rich  paftures,  in  it's  neigh- 
bourhood around,  on  which  are  bred  vaft  herds  of  cattle;  fo 
that  there  is  fuch  an  extraordinary  plenty  of  all  provifions  in 
the  town,  as  makes  the  natives,  blacks  and  others,  ambitious 
of  living  in  it. 
Villa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Town,  ftands  near  the  fame 
eaftern  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  about  eight  leagues  (fome  fay 
much  farther)  north  of  that  of  Affumption,  on  a  fmall  river 
of  no  great  note. 

Thofe  called  Puerto  de  la  Candelaria,  and  Nopa 
Senhora  De  Fe,  are  the  two  moft  diftant  towns  north- 
ward from  the  metropolis  abovemcntioned,  and  have  nothing 
worth  notice  except  their  fruitful  territories. 
II.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  is  bounded  on  the  north  partly 
by  that  called  De  los  Chicas,  in  Peru,  and  partly  by  that  of 
Chaco;  and  on  the  fouth  partly  by  that  of  Cayo,  and  partly 
by  the  territory  of  the  Pampas;  on  the  eaft  by  Paraguay  Pro- 
per, and  Rio  de  la  Plata;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  imperial 
bifhopric  of  St  Jago  in  Chili,  and  by  the  fouth  end  of  the 
Chica's ;  extending  itfelf  from  Rio  Vermejo,  which  parts  it 
from  Chaco  on  the  north,  to  that  called  Rio  Quarto,  which 
divides  it  from  Cayo  on  the  fouth,  almoft  10  degrees,  that 
is,  from  the  24th  to  the  34th  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  from 
eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft,  that  is,  from  the  river  Salado 
to  the  ridge  De  la  Cordillera,  which  parts  it  from  Chili,  al- 
moft 7  degrees,  that  is,  from  62  to  69  {  of  weft  longitude  : 
fo  that  it  lies  for  the  moft  part  in  a  very  temperate  and  healthy 
climate;  and  though  it  hath  no  mines  difcovered  of  either 
gold  or  filver,  yet  it's  territory  is  both  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated, efpecially  towards  the  government  of  Chili ;  but  it 
hath  fome  defert  cantons  towards  the  Magellanic  fide.  The 
climate  is  moderately  hot,  being  all  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  their  fummer  begins  about  the  10th  of  our  Septem- 
ber, and  ends  about  the  9th  of  March. 
I  he  foil  is  of  a  fandy  nature,  and  almoft  without  ftones, 
which  makes  it  very  inconvenient  for  building;  but  the  land 
is  very  well  watered  not  only  with  fome  large  rivers,  but  alfo 
with  plenty  of  fmall  ones,  brooks,  and  variety  of  fprings 
and  lakes;  all  which  are  commonly  bordered  with  gardens, 
orchards,  vines,  and  groves,  which  yield  a  noble  profpedt, 
and  delightful  fbade  and  verdure.  The  country  between 
thofe  rivers  produces  plenty  of  cotton,  wax,  honey,  paftel, 
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dian   wheat,  &c.     They    likewife  breed  up  vaft  quantities  of 
cattle,  large  and  fmall,    with  great  plenty  of  deer,  and  other 
game,  fowl  wild  and  tame,  efpecially  partridges  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  a  great  variety  of  other  fowl. 
This  country,  which  is  commonly  called  Traplanda,  and,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Chili,  the  province  De  la 
Sal,  is  computed  to  extend  about  300  leagues  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  abour  150  in  breadth,  where  broadeft,  but 
varies  as  it  runs  more  towards  the  fouth,  where  it  ends  fome- 
what  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.     It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  three 
favage  nations,  viz.    the  Tucumans,  from  whom  the  whole 
diftrict  is  called,  the  Jurios,  and  Diaguites,  the  laft  of  which 
employ  themfelves  in  feeding  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep,  the 
wool  of  which  is  manufactured  and  dyed   by  them,  and    a 
great  commerce  is  made  of  it  through  this  whole  province. 
Thefe  fheep  are  very  large  and   ftrong,  though   their  wool  is 
fine,  and  the  inhabitants  ufe  them  likewife  for  carriage,  as 
we  do  here  our  horfes.     The  inhabitants   are  cloathed   with 
their  woollen  and   cotton  manufactures,  which  they  dye  of 
feveral  colours  with  thSir  paftel,  and  other  ingredients. 
The   chief  places  in  Tucuman  are,   1.  San  Jago  del  Eftero. 
2.  San  Salvador,  al   Xuxui.      3.  San  Miguel.     4.  Salta,   or 
Lerma.     5.  Londres.     6.    Cordoua.     7.  Efteco,    al  N.   Si 
de  Talavera.     8.  Rioja.     9.  Putupas.      10.    Soto  la  Punta. 
11.   Capo  de  San  Luis.     12.  De  los  Santos. 

San  Jago  del  Estero,  the  metropolis  of  this  province, 
and  an  epifcopal  fee,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolce,  or 
Sweet  River,  which  is  here  pretty  large  and  navigable,  being 
able  to  carry  large  veffels,  and  affords  plenty  and  variety  of 
fifh :  the  town,  however,  is  not  very  confiderablej  it  con- 
firming but  of  about  300  houfes,  fome  fay  500  families,  and 
is  without  walls,  ditch,  or  any  other  defence.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  moftly  of  the  Mafticho  and  Mulatto  kind,  of  dark 
yellow  complexions,  lazy,  and  fickly,  occafioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  more  given  to  pleafure  than  to  any  traffic 
or  work.  The  country  about  it  is  rich,  and  produces  plenty 
of  wheat,  rice,  barley,  fruits  of  all  forts,  particularly  figs 
and  raifins. 

San  Salvador,  or  Xuxui,  ftands  near  the  confines  of  Peru, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  forms  part  of  the  famed 
ridee  called  the  Andes.  It  has  a  conliderable  river  running 
by  it,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Leon, 
from  which  both  defcend  into  the  Rio  Vermejo,  or  Red  Ri- 
ver. This  town  has  about  300  houfes,  and  is  the  moft 
northerly  of  all  this  province,  and  within  a  degree  of  the 
fouthern  tropic,  about  83  leagues  from  Potofi. 

San  Miguel,  al  St  Michael,  the  firft  town  the  Spaniards 
founded  in  this  country,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fertile 
plain,  and  near  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Rio  Dolce,  near  San  Jago,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about 
18  leagues  to  the  north- weft.  Mr  Baudrand,  who  calls  it 
S.  Michael  de  Eftero,  fays  it  is  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  and 
a  bifhop's  fee,  under  the  metropolitan  of  La  Plata.  The 
plain  on  which  it  ftands  is  fertile,  producing  plenty  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  graft,  &c.  fo  that  it  breeds  great  quantities  of 
cattle,  produces  cotton,  flax,  fome  wine,  and  great  abundance 
of  wood  for  all  ufes.  The  air  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fweeteft 
and  healthieft  in  all  Paraguay,  and  the  country  well  iahabited, 
and  ftored  with  all  conveniencies  of  life. 

Salta  ftands  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after  falls  into  a 
neighbouringlake,  and  is  at  fome  fmall  diftance  fouth-eaft  from 
San  Salvador,  and  eaft  from  the  burning  mountain  of  Capia- 
po,  and  about  15  leagues  from  Eftero,  and  hath  a  bridge 
over  the  river.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by  Spaniards,  to  whom 
both  it  and  the  territory  about  it  belongs,  and  hath  about 
400  houfes,  and  five  or  fix  churches  or  monafteries.  It  hath 
neither  walls,  ditches,  nor  any  other  defence  but  it's  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  about  500  men  that  bear  arms,  befides  their 
flaves,  negroes,  as  well  as  Mulattoes,  which  may  amount  to 
about  thrice  that  number.  Salta  is  a  place  of  great  refort,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  meal,  wine,  cattle,  fait 
meat,  and  fuch  other  commodities,  which  are  fent  hence  into 
Peru,  and  other  parts.     Martiniere. 

Londres,  fituate  near  a  great  marfh  of  it's  name,  caufed  by 
a  fmall  river  which  comes  down  from  the  Andes,  and  falls 
into  it,  was  built  by  Tarita,  governor  of  this  province,  ann, 
1555,  in  order  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe,  and  called  it  Lon- 
dres, in  compliment  to  our  queen  Mary,  then  married  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain.  (Wood  Rogers.)  It  ftands  near  the 
frontiers  of  Chili,  in  latitude  29.  12  fouth. 

Cordova,  fituate  about  100  leagues  fouth  of  San  Jago  del 
Eftero,  and  160  north-weft-ward  of  Buenos- Ay  res,  is  a  con- 
fiderable  town  in  this  province,  but  fituate  on  a  maifny, 
though  a  rich  and  fertile  ground,  and  bigger  than  Buenos- 
Ayres.  It  ftands  in  latitude  31.  30.  fouth  longitude,  63.  30. 
weft,  in  a  temperate  climate  and  healthy,  with  equal  winter 
and  fummer,  and  all  the  territory  about  it  full  of  cattle,  both 
great  and  fmall,  and  abounding  with  excellent  pafture.  It  all 
produces  plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  and  other  neceffaries,  and  hath 
fevera!  plentiful  falt-pits;  fo  that  the  town  drives  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  thofe  commodities  with  Peru,  it  being  fituate  on 
the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards, 
and  amount  to  about  3:0,  who  are  moftly  employed  in  tilling 
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the  ground,  snd  manufa.fturing  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they 
fend  to  Potofi. 
II.   Rio   De   La  Plata,  fo  called   from   the  famed  river  of 
that  name,   along  whofe  banks  it  extends  itfelf  on   each  fide 
about  200  leagues   in   length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
100  leagues,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft;  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Chaco,  Paraguay    Proper, 
and  Parana  ;  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Urvaig  ;  on  the  fouth   by 
the  territory  of  Pampas;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tucuman. 
We  muft,  however,  remind   our  readers,  that  the   limits  of 
thefe  provinces  are  far  from  certain  or  agreed    on,  efpecially 
thofe  between  this  province   and  Tucuman,  there   being   no 
boundaries  fixed  between  them,    becaufe   the  whole  country 
is  plain  and  champaign,  without  mountains  or  hills,  or  even 
fo  much  as  a  tree,   houfe,  or  hut,  by  which  they   might  be 
terminated. 

However,  the  climate  is  here  moderate  and  healthy,  and 
pretty  far  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  country  extending  itfelf 
from  the  32d,  to  almoft  the  37th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 
Their  winter  is  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  nights 
are  indeed  very  cold,  but  the  days  moderately  warm ;  the 
froft  is  neither  violent  or  lafting,  and  the  fnows  very  incon- 
fiderable. 

The  river  De  La  Plata  receives  feveral  confiderable  ones  in 
it's  courfe,  fo  that  it  fwells  at  fome  times  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  land  on  each  fide,  which,  upon 
the  abating  of  the  water,  is  found  to  be  much  the  fertiler  by 
them.  At  fuch  feafons,  the  natives  betake  themfelves  to 
their  canoes,  wherein  they  put  their  families  and  goods  'till 
the  inundation  affuages,  and  then  return  to  their  old  habita- 
tions. (Rogers.)  The  (beam  of  it  into  the  fea  is  fo  ftrong 
and  rapid,  that  it  fweetens  it  for  a  great  way.  The  water 
of  it  is  faid  to  be  very  clear,  and  excellent  for  the  lungs  and 
wind,  infomuch  that  the  people  who  live  near  it  are  faid  to 
have  very  clear  and  melodious  voices,  and  to  be  generally  in- 
clined to  mufir.  (Covaglie,)  Our  author  adds,  that  it  pe- 
trifies the  branches  of  the  trees  that  fall  into  it,  and  that 
veffels  are  naturally  formed  of  it's  fand,  which  are  of  various 
figures,  look  as  if  they  were  po'ifhed  by  art,  and  keep  the 
water  cool.  It  likewife  abounds  with  fuch  plenty  and  variety 
of  fifh,  that  the  people  catch  it  in  great  quantities,  with- 
out any  other  inftrument  than  their  hands,  and  all  along  the 
banks  are  feen  the  molt  beautiful  birds  of  all  kinds.  (Sepp.) 
The  plains  about  it  are  likewife  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  and 
even,  without  any  ohflruclion  to  the  fight,  that  the  fun  feems 
to  rife  and  fet  in  them.  It's  courfe,  from  the  confluence  of 
thofe  fwo  rivers  that  forms  it,  to  it's  mouth,  is  above  200 
leagues:  it  runs  moftly  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  and 
is  navigable  all  the  way  by  the  largeft  veffels,  and  full  of  de- 
lightful iflands.  Among  the  large  rivers  that  fall  into  it  on 
both  fides,  thofe  called  the  Rio  Vermejo,  or  Crimfon  River, 
the  Rio  Dolce,  or  Salado,  the  Careaval,  and  fome  others, 
flow  into  it  on  the  weft,  and  the  celebrated  one  of  Urvaica, 
and  fome  others  on  the  eaft  fide  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  famed  river  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  greateft  in  the 
world  for  breadth  and  continued  depth,  though  perhaps  that 
of  the  Amazons,  Quebec,  and  fome  others,  may  equal  or 
even  excel  it  in  length  of  courfe. 

As  the  country  on  both  fides  this  river  is  very  plain  and  exten- 
five,  fo  their  way  of  travelling  is  eafy  and  pleafant,  viz.  by 
high  carts  covered  with  hoops  and  ox-hides,  and  with  conve- 
niences for  travellers  to  fleep  in  ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more 
convenient,  becaufe  they  travel  moftly  in  the  night,  to  avoid 
the  exceffive  heat. 

The  produ£t  of  this  province  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  others,  that  is,  all  forts  of  European  and  American  fiuits, 
both  of  wheat,  cotton,  fugar,  honey,  &c.  but  the  moft  won- 
derful increafe  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
For  the  plains  here  extending  themfelves  near,  if  not  more, 
than  2co  leagues,  and  abounding  with  fuch  an  excellent  paf- 
ture,  the  beafts  brought  hither  from  Spain  have  multiplied 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  are  all  in  common,  no  man  claim- 
ing any  property  to  them,  but  every  man  taking  what  he  hath 
occafion  for. 

The  number  of  black  cattle  efpecially,  is  here  fo  prodigious, 
that  they  kill  many  thoufands  of  them  merely  for  their  hides, 
every  time  the  fhips  go  for  Spain,  and  leave  their  carcafes  to 
be  devoured  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  which  are  here  like- 
wife  very  numerous:  fometimes,  when  they  cannot  vend 
their  hides,  they  will  kill  them  for  their  tongues,  and  thofe 
that  care  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  fetching  them  from  the 
plains,  may  buy  them  for  a  fhilling  or  two. 
Thofe  likewife  that  make  ufe  of  their  milks,  either  for  food 
or  drink,  may  go  into  thofe  pafturcs,  and  milk  as  many  cows 
as  they  will,  or  carry  off  as  many  of  their  calves,  and  kill 
them  for  their  food,  they  being  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
comer,  and  no  man  claiming  more  property  to  them  than 
another.  Iloifes  a,e  no  lefs  numerous  and  cheap,  and  in 
common  like  the  other  cattle  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  had  like- 
wife  for  fetching,  in  what  quantities  a  man  pleafes;  and  of 
thofe  that  are  already  broke,  one  may  buy  fome  of  the  beft, 
and  of  the  true  Spanifh  breed,  fit  for  fervice,  for  a  piece  of 
tight  per  head  ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  if  our  author's 
accounts  are  not  greatly  exaggerated,   that  the  Spaniards  can 


bring  30,000  horfe  into  the  field,  all  of  Indians,  well  mounted? 
difciplined,  and  accoutred.     (Sepp.) 

Game  fowl  is  here  in  no  lefs  plenty  ;  and  the  partridges,  which 
are  as  large  and  tame  as  our  hens,  are  in  fuch  vaft  quantity, 
that  one  may  kill  them  with  a  ftick.  Their  wheat  makes 
the  fineft  and  whiteft  of  bread;  and,  in  a  word,  they  feem 
to  want  for  nothing  here,  efpecially  the  natives,  but  fait  and 
fuel :  the  former  the  Spaniards  have  brought  to  them  from 
other  parts,  and  the  latter  they  fupply  with  planting  of  vaft 
groves  of  almond,  peach,  and  other  trees,  which  require  no 
other  trouble  than  putting  the  kernels  into  the  ground,  and 
by  the  next  year,  we  are  told,  they  begin  to  bear  fruit. 
The  return  for  European  goods  is  fo  prodigious,  that  it  almoft 
exceeds  belief,  infomuch  that  an  ordinary  two-penny  knife, 
or  pair  of  fciffars,  will  fetch  a  crown,  a  gun  of  10  or  12 
{hillings  value,  20  or  30  crowns,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  down 
to  old  hats,  fhoes,   needles,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  province  are,  r.  Buenos- Ayres.  2. 
Santa  Fe.  3.  Corrientes.  4.  Santa  Luifa;  and5.Chanas, 
befides  feveral  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  town  of  Buenos-ayres  is  fo  called  from  it's  pleafant 
and  healthy  fituation,  it  being  feated  under  the  34th  degree  of 
fouth  latitude,  upon  a  rifing  ground,  at  about  50  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  it,  that  river  being  here  7  leagues  in  breadth,  and  na- 
vigable by  any  fhip  60  leagues  above  the  town,  and  no  far- 
ther, by  reafon  of  a  great  cataract. 

The  territory  about  it,  which  is  of  a  vaft  extent,  is  very  fer- 
tile in  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  pafture  grounds  covered  with 
vaft  quantities  of  cattle;  and  would  be  ftill  more  fo ;  if  duly 
cultivated,  efpecially  in  corn,  but  the  people  there  are  lazy, 
and  content  themfelves  with  what  nature  produces,  without 
labour.  It  bore  formerly  very  excellent  vineyards,  from  which 
they  made  fome  forts  of  exquifite  wines,  befides  the  vaft  quan- 
tity of  grapes  they  dried  for  ufe  :  but  they  were  deftroyed  by 
the  pifmires,  which  chanced  one  year  to  appear  in  fuch  (warms, 
that  they  eat  them  all  up,  root  and  branch,  fo  that  they  were 
forced  to  pluck  them  up. 

Santa  Fe' is  the  next  Spanifh  eftablifhment  in  this  province 
to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  it  is  diftant  about  70 
leagues  to  the  north- weft,  in  latitude  31.  40.  fouth:  it  ftands 
on  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  that  of  La  Plata,  and 
on  the  fouth- weft  fide  of  this  latter.  All  the  territory  not 
only  about  it,  but  quite  down  to  Buenos-Ayres,  on  each 
fide  of  that  river,  is  very  rich  in  all  productions,  and  vaftly 
delightful.  The  town  is  built  of  brick,  and  encompaffed 
with  the  fmall  river  abovementioned,  and  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  for  the  defence  of  both  that  of  de  la  Plata,  and  of 
the  rich  gold  and  filver  mines  which  are  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  this  fettlement,  though  the  Spaniards  do  not  care  to  open 
them,  left  that  fhould  encourage  fome  of  their  enemies  to 
come  and  take  them  from  them.     (Coreal,   Rogers.) 

Corrientes,  or  Corientes,  is  the  next  in  courfe 
up  the  river,  and  ftands  about  80  leagues  higher,  being 
built  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  Paraquay,  but  is  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  and  no  ways 
anfwering  the  dignity  of  it's  fituation  between  thofe  two 
famed  rivers. 

IV.  The  province  of  Parana,  fo  called  from  the  great  river 
of  it's  name  beforementioned,  and  which  is  it's  boundary  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft,  where  it  divides  it  from  thofe  of  Riode  la 
Plata,  laft  defcribed,  and  Urvaica;  on  the  north  it  joins  to 
that  of  Guayra,  and  the  unknown  iflands  of  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay  Proper  on  the  weft.  It's  extent,  as  far  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  is,  conquered  and  converted,  is  computed  about 
200  miles,  all  that  is  beyond  being  unknown  to  us  as  yet, 
and  the  breadth  about  115  leagues,  more  or  lefs  according  as 
it's  limits  wind  more  in  or  out. 

The  Parana  hath  it's  fpring-head  in  fome  of  the  unknown- 
tracks  of  fouthern  Brazil,  and  holds  it's  courfe  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  in  which  it  croffes,  and  waters  the  piovinces 
of  Guayra  and  Urvaica,  as  well  as  this  of  Parana.  It's  longeft 
courfe,  exclufive  of  it't  windings,  is  computed  at  300  leagues, 
before  it  joins  it's  waves  with  thofe  of  the  Paraguay,  near  the 
town  of  Corientes,  lately  mentioned,  on  the  moft  northern 
verge  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  laft  defcribed. 

The  towns  belonging  to  this  diftrict  did  lie  on  the  Parana,  in 
the  following  order,  San  Ignatio,  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  about 
30  leagues  above  the  place  where  it  joins  with  the  Paraguay  ■„ 
ltapoa,  or  the  Incarnation,  about  16  leagues  higher  on  the 
fame  fide;  Corpus,  aboat  20  leagues  higher  on  the  eaft  fide; 
Mondais,  on  a  river  of  it's  name,  near  its  fall  into  the  Para- 
na on  the  weft  ;  Santa  Maria  d'Ignazu,  on  it's  confluence  with 
it  on  the  eaft,  and  now  lying  in  ruins  ;  Acarai,  oveiagainil 
it,  on  the  weft  fide;  Jovara,  on  the  river  of  it's  name,  where 
it  falls  into  this  on  the  weft;  and  Paquiri,  on  another  of  it's 
name,  overagainft  it.  We  know  very  little  of  thefe  towns, 
except  their  fituation,  and  much  lefs  of  thofe  of  Lor»-tto  and 
San  Ignatio,  on  the  Cucapa  and  Yuti,  which  lie  more  remote 
from  the  river,  and  of  that  of  St  Anne,  on  the  lake  of 
Apupan. 

V.  The  Province  of  Guayra,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  unknown  tiacks  of  Brazil,  and  the  nations  of  the  Tupi- 
ques;  on  the  eaft  by   the  captainric  of  St  Vincent,  in  the 
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fame  country,  and  partly  by  the  Northern  Ocean  5  on  the  1 
fouth  it  hath  the  province  of  Urvaica,  and  part  of  that  of 
Parana  ;  and  on  the  weft  the  remainder  of  the  fame  province, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  of  that  name:  it's  ex- 
tent, from  eaft  to  weft,  is  computed  about  150  leagues,  and 
about  140  from  north  to  fouth  j  it's  boundaries  towards  Bra- 
zil are  uncertain. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn  cuts  it  almoft  Into  two  equal  parts, 
fo  that  it's  climate  muft  of  courfe  be  very  hot,  though  moift, 
by  reafon  cf  the  vaft  dews  and  rains,  fo  that  it  is  very  fruitful 
in  provifions,  as  well  as  difeafes  ;  infomuch  that  fome  repre- 
fented  it  as  a  fitter  habitation  for  wild  beafts  than  human 
creatures :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  was  pretty  well  peopled 
at  the  firft  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Parapana, 
which  laft  defcends  from  the  fouthern  mountains  of  Brazil, 
and  is  of  a  confiderable  bignefs  before  it  falls  into  the  Parana. 
The  chief  of  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Parana,  are  the  Tibaxi- 
va,  Pirapus,  and  Itangua,  befides  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 
Both  fides  of  thofe  rivers  are  covered  with  feveral  forts  of 
trees,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  among  the  natives  are  the 
cedars,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  fo  tall  and  large,  that 
they  make  veffels  of  one  fingle  trunk,  which  will  carry  20 
oars.  Others  produce  excellent  fruits,  and  fome  of  them 
yield  a  good  kind  of  balfam. 
VI.  The  province  of  Urvica,  commonly  called  Urvaig, 
and  Urvaiga,  is  bounded  by  that  of  Guayra,  laftdefcribed, 
on  the  north  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  captainric  Del  Rey  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  province  of  Parana,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river 
of  that  name.  It  extends  itfelf  from  25  to  33.  20.  of  fouth 
latitude  ;  the  length  of  it,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  be- 
ing computed  fomewhat  above  210  leagues,  and  the  breadth 
of  it,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  130  where  broadeft,  but  much 
narrower  in  other  parts.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 
eaft  and  weft,  by  the  river  of  it's  name,  which  rifes  out  of  a 
fmall  fpring  in  the  country  called  Ibiturua,  near  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Brazil,  and  runs  quite  through  the  midft  of  it, 
from  north  to  fouth  :  fome  Geographers  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  river  of  the  Miffions,  but  it  is  very  fmall  and  inconfider- 
able  during  a  courfe  of  feveral  fcore  of  miles,  'till  it  comes 
to  receive  divers  others  into  it's  (beam,  which  fwell  it  fo  far, 
that  it  becomes  at  length  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Paraguay, 
and  falls  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  almoft  overagainft  the  town 
of  Buenos-Ayres. 

In  it's  courfe,  upon  leaving  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and 
through  the  territory  of  Ibiturua,  it's  ftream  runs  moftly 
fouth-wcft,  after  which  it  winds  more  to  the  fouth,  and  runs 
almoft  parallel  with  the  Parana.  It's  ftream  runs  near  200 
leagues  from  it's  fource,  with  a  prodigious  noife,  occafioned 
by  huge  rocks  and  ftones,  which  lie  in  it  at  certain  diftances, 
and  make  it  incapable  of  carrying  fhips  of  burthen  5  but,  in 
winter,  the  vaft  floods  and  ftreams  that  pour  down  into  it, 
make  it  look  more  like  a  fea,  and  overflow  a  great  deal  of 
land  on  each  fide.  After  a  courfe  of  about  200  leagues,  it 
begins  to  enlarge  it's  ftream,  and  flows  more  gently  and 
fmoothly  about  as  many  more,  the  whole  courfe  of  it  being 
computed  about  400  leagues. 

Captain  Woods  Rogers,  who  calls  this  large  river  Uruguay, 
adds,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Sepp,  that  it  hath  a  prodi- 
gious cataract,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  obftacle  appointed  by 
divine  providence,  topreferve  the  poor  natives  from  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  thereby  prevented  from 
proceeding   farther  up,  and  fettling  themfelves    in  thofe   rich 
cantons.     He  obferves,  that  thefe  Indians  are  very  harmlefs 
and  ignorant,  and  not  only  fall  into  the  vices  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  likewife  under  their  heavy  yoke;    for  it  feems  they  make 
no  difference  between  converts  and  idolaters,  but  ufe  all  with 
the  like  tyranny,  and  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  brutes. 
The  plains  formerly  were  full  of  oftriches,  lions,  feveral  forts 
of  goats  and  deer,  but   at  prefent  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  Urvaig  is  turned  into  pafture  grounds, 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  cattle,  efpecially  cows  and 
horfes,  which  run  wild  upon  them. 
Capitania  del  Rey,  or  the  Royal  Captainric.   This 
diftrict  is  by  fome  joined  with  the  captainrics  of  Brazil,   and 
by  others  made  a  province  of  Paraguay  :   it  extends  itfelf  along 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  latter,  quite  from  the  captainric  of  St 
Vincent,  from  which  it   is  divided   by  the  river  of  St  Francis 
quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  is,  from  26 
to  35  degrees  of  latitude,  extending  itfelf,  from   north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  the  length   of  10  degrees,  and   about  four  in 
breadth,  where   broadeft.    It    has  no  places  of  any  note,  nor 
indeed  any  river  worth  defcribing,  except  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  that  called  Rio  de  Martin  de  Souza  ;  the  former 
of  thefe  is  alfo  called  Rio  Grande,  and  it's  mouth  Barra  de 
Rio  Grande    de  Alagca,  and  Puerto  de  San  Pedro  ;   it    is 
formed  by  the  two  rivers  of  Tibiquari  and  Igat,  both  which 
have  their  courfe  near  the  mountains  of  Ibiturua,  but  by  a 
different  courfe,  the  one  direclly  fouthward,  of  above  100 
leagues,  and  the  other  fouth- weft  ward,  of  above  160;  du- 
ring which,  each  of  them  receives  feveral  others ;   they  unite 
their  ftreams  at  laft,  in    the  territory   called  Terra  dos  Patos, 
and-thence  taking  a  turn  fouth-weftward,  and  parallel  to  the 
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fea-coaft,  form  a  flip  of  land  of  about  five  leagues  in  breadtn4 
and  50  in  length,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  Northern 
Ocean,  at  the  barra  abovementioned,  and  Is  is  from  the  con- 
fluence of  thofe  two  rivers  to  this  place  that  it  hath  the  name 
of  Santo  Spiritu,  or  St  Efprit ;  the  other,  called  Rio  de  Mar- 
tin de  Souza,  fprings  from  the  mountains  in  the  country  of 
Tape,  and  runs  directly  fouthward  into  the  fame  ocean,  a- 
bout  00  leagues  from  the  bar,  or  mouth,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
The  country  is  poorly  inhabited,  either  by  natives  or  Portu- 
gueze,  the  latter  having  formerly  made  fuch  havock  of  the 
former,  that  thofe  that  were  left  were  glad  to  retire  farther 
into  Paraguay,  to  avoid  their  cruelty. 

Remarks. 

The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay  having  been  fo  daring  as  to  oppofe, 
with  an  armed  force,  a  new  regulation  of  limits  agreed  upon 
in  America,  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as 
appears  by  late  accounts  from  Madrid,  it  may  feem  furprizing 
how  thofe  reverend  fathers  fhould  refift  the  orders  of  fuch 
good  friends  to  them  as  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  govern- 
ments are,  and  much  more  fo,  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  re- 
fift them  effectually  :  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  the  fol- 
lowing account,  extracted  from  the  beft  authors,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  fuch  as  are  ftrangers  to  the  empire  which  the  Je- 
fuits have  founded  in  that  country. 

The  fettlement  made  by  the  Jefuits  upon  the  river  Paraguay 
in  America,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Thefe  good  fathers, 
every  where  indefatigable  in  improving  their  apoftolical  ta- 
lents, and  turning  the  fouls  of  men  into  ecclefiaftical  traffic 
and  power,  began  there  by  drawing  together,  into  one  fixed 
habitation,  about  50  families  of  wandering  Indians,  whom 
they  had  perfuaded  to  take  their  word  implicitly  for  whatever 
they  told  them  :  for  this  is  what  they  call  converfion,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  true  art  of  making  Papifts,  who  have  no  other 
ground  for  their  faith  but  theaffertions  of  their  priefts. 
From  this  beginning,  and  fuch  encouragement,  thefe  holy 
fathers  ranging  the  country,  and  dazzling  the  ftupid  favages 
with  their  fhining  beads,  charming  them  with  their  pious  tales 
and  grimaces,  and  their  tuneful  devotions,  made  fuch  a  har- 
veft  of  converts,  as  to  form  a  commonwealth,  or  rather  an 
empire  of  fouls  :  for  every  convert  is  a  fubject  moft  blindly 
obedient. 

The  holy  fathers,  not  50  in  number,  are  thus  fovereigns  of 
a  noble  country,  larger  than  fome  kingdoms,  and  better 
peopled.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  large  diftricts,  each  of 
them  governed  by  a  fingle  Jefuit,  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
vincial prince,  but  more  powerful  and  revered,  and  better 
obeyed,  than  any  European,  or  even  any  eaftern  monarch. 
His  word  is  not  only  a  law,  but  even  an  oracle  ;  his  nod  in- 
fers fupreme  command  :  he  is  abfolute  lord  of  life,  and  death, 
and  property,  may  inflict  capital  puniftiment  for  the  lighted: 
offence,  and  is  more  dreaded,  and  therefore  more  obeyed, 
than  the  Deity.  His  minifters  and  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  doomed  by  him  to  the  meaneft  punifhments,  and 
whipped,  not  only  like  common  flaves,  but  like  common  fe- 
lons :  nor  is  this  all  their  punifhment,  at  leaft  all  their  abafe- 
ment,  which,  to  a  man  of  fpirit,  is  the  worft  punifhment : 
while  they  are  yet  marked  and  mangled  with  the  !a(h,  they 
run  (colonels  and  captains  run)  and  kneel  before  their  holy 
fovereign,  condemn  themfelves  for  having  incurred  his  pious 
difpleafure,  and,  humbly  kiffing  his  reverend  fleeve,  thank 
him  for  the  fatherly  honour  he  has  done  them,  in  correcting 
them  like  dogs. 

So  much  tamenefs  and  vaflalage  is  part,  and  an  important  ar- 
ticle, of  their  converfion  :  they  pretend  to  be  even  pleafed  with 
their  ftate  of  bondage,  and  care  not  what  they  do  and  fuffer 
here,  for  the  mighty  treafures  of  joy  and  liberty  which  are 
infured  to  them  hereafter  by  the  good  father,  who  gives  them 
all  that  he  has  to  give  in  the  next  world,  and,  by  way  of  bar- 
ter and  commands,  takes  all  that  they  have  in  the  prefent. 
The  poor  Indians  cultivate  the  ground,  dig  and  plow,  and 
reap  and  fow  ;  they  make  fluff's,  and  other  manufactures  ; 
they  rear  fowls,  they  breed  cattle,  they  carry  burthen?}  and 
flavifhly  labour  above-ground,  as  well  as  under  it,  where,  in 
fweat  and  darknefs,  and  in  peril  of  perifhing,  they  drudge  in 
the  mines  :  yet,  with  all  this  induftry,  they  earn  nothing  for 
themfelves :  all  their  earnings,  all  the  profit  and  advantages 
appertain  not  to  them,  but  folely  to  their  Popifh  priefts,  their 
fpiritual  fovereigns,  who  rewards  them  to  the  full  with  what 
coft  them  nothing,  bleffings  and  maffes,  and  diftant  prefpects, 
whicy  they  leave  to  God,  while  they  tyrannize  over  them 
like  devils  upon  earth.  Their  grain  and  manufactures  are 
all  carried  into  their  priefts  warehoufes,  their  cattle  and  fowls 
into  their  yards,  their  gold  and  filver  into  their  treafury  :  they 
dare  not  wear  a  rag  of  their  own  fpinning,  nor  tafte  a  grain 
of  their  own  fowing,  nor  a  bit  of  meat  of  their  own  feeding, 
nor  touch  the  metal  of  their  own  producing  ;  no  not  fo  much 
as  an  egg  from  the  hens  they  rear :  they  themfelves  are  fed  and 
fubfifted  from  day  to  day,  by  a  limited  allowance,  furnifhed 
them  by  the  appointment,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  great 
lord,  a  worthlefs  and  imperious  prieft. 

Yet,  under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  they  are  diligent  and 
laborious  to  the  laft  degree,  and  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
high  price  and  diftindtionbeftowed  by  the  father  upon  fuch 
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is  excel  moff  in  their  work  and  induftry,  even  the  bewitch-  i 
ing  honour  of  killing  his  fleeve.  The  fecond  commandment  I 
in  their  table  of  duties  is,  To  fear  the  Jefuit,  and  to  obey 
him  ;  as  the  two  next  are  much  akin  to  it,  and  of  the  like 
tendency,  even  to  ftudy  humility,  and  to  contemn  all  worldly 
goods,  in  order  to  inrich  the  prieft.  The  precept  of  fearing 
God  feems  to  be  prefixed  for  form,  and  in  policy  only,  fince 
it  is  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  knowlege  of  God  where 
the  exercife  of  reafon  is  not  known  nor  permitted  ;  nor  can 
God  be  faid  to  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  ufe  the  images  of 
God  like  beafts. 

All  thefe  ftores  and  warehoufes,  fo  much  grain,  fo  much 
gold  and  filver,  fo  many  commodities,  from  fo  fine,  fo  large 
and  fo  plentiful  a  country,  abounding  in  mines,  in  rivers, 
and  meadows  full  of  horfes  and  fheep  and  black  cattle,  of 
timber  and  fruit-trees,  of  flax  and  indico,  hemp  and  cotton, 
fugar,  drugs,  and  medicinal  herbs,  as  we  have  feen,  muft 
enable  thefe  good  fathers,  who  have  renounced  all  wealth, 
and  the  world  itfelf,  to  carry  on  an  infinite  and  moft  lucra- 
tive trade,  in  which,  though  they  have  vowed  poverty,  they 
are  extremely  active,  and  confequently  muft  make  that  Jefui- 
tical  government  a  moft  powerful  one. 

It  hath  advantages  which  no  other  government  ever  had,  an 
abfolute  independency  upon  it's  people  and  their  purfes,  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  their  prefent  poffeffion,  the 
people  abfolutely  fubmiffive,  and  refigned  to  their  good  plea- 
fure,  and  all  it's  calls  ;  no  factions ;  not  a  malecontent  ;  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  all  tame  and  tradable,  devoted  to 
blind  obedience,  commanded  in  chief  by  Jefuits,  and  obfti- 
nately  averfe  to  be  commanded  by  any  other  generals  ;  a  vaft 
revenue  of  many  millions ;  no  trouble  in  taxing,  nor  any 
time  loft  in  collecting  taxes,  the  people  being  moulded  by 
their  priefts  to  throw  all  their  property  at  their  feet.  Behold, 
Britons,  and  tremble  at  the  fhocking  effects  of  Popery  I 
Such  a  government,  whilft  it  proceeds  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, is  unchangeable.  No  wonder  thefe  jefuits  are  extreme- 
ly jealous  and  tender,  not  only  in  keeping  the  poor  natives 
flaves  to  ignorance  and  bigotry,  in  order  to  keep  them  vafTals 
to  themfelves ;  but  in  concealing  fo  much  empire  and  wealth 
from  all  the  world,  efpecially  from  Spain,  from  whence  they 
were  fent,  at  the  expence  of  that  crown,  to  convert  the  In- 
dians, and  make  them  fubject  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 
The  good  fathers  are  fo  far  from  meaning  any  fuch  thing, 
that  they  not  only  carefully  avoid  teaching  them  the  Spanifh 
tongue,  but  prefs  it  upon  them,  as  a  point  of  confeience,  not 
to  converfe  with  the  Spaniards.  If  any  Spaniard  happens  to 
come  amongft  them  (a  thing  which  the  jefuits  are  fo  far  from 
encouraging,  that  they  care  not  to  fee  it)  he  is  indeed  civilly 
ufed,  but  carefully  confined  within  the  Walls  of  their  holy  ci- 
tadel, the  prefbytery  :  or  if,  by  earneft  intreaty,  he  obtains 
leave  to  walk  through  the  town,  he  is  clofely  guarded  by  a 
jefuit  at  his  fide,  and  fees  net  a  native  in  the  ftreets ;  for  they 
are  ordered  to  fhut  themfelves  up,  and  faften  their  doors,  upon 
any  fuch  occafiori. 

Befides,  thefe  vigilant  fathers  keep  five  or  fix  thoufand  men, 
employed  in  feveral  detachments  (apoftolic  troops)  to  watch 
and  fcour  the  fiontiers,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  not  yet  fubjtcted  to  thefe  pious 
fathers  of  the  church.  Towards  one  of  their  frontiers  parti- 
cularly, left  the  rich  mines  in  it  might  invite  a  fettlement 
from  abroad,  they  have  deftroyed  all  the  houfes,  in  order  to 
difcourage  any  fuch  fettlement.  For  thefe  ftlf-denying  friars, 
who  are  fworn  to  poverty,  have  an  ardent  zeal  to  fecureall 
thefe  wealthy  mines  to  themfelves  for  religious  purpofes,  as 
they  impioufly  pretend. 

Thefe  poor-rich  humble  fovereign  miflionaries,  as  they  are 
mailers  of  fuch  immenfe  wealth,  all  confecrated  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  is,  to  the  ufe  of  religion,  make  a  proper  difplay  of 
it.  The  churches  are  fpacious,  magnificent  in  their  ftruc- 
ture,  and  fet  off  with  all  pomp  and  decorations,  grand  por- 
ticoes and  colonnades,  rich  altars,  adorned  with  baffo  relievo, 
pictures  in  frames  of  maffy  gold,  and  faints  of  folid  filver,  the 
foot  and  fides  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  pedeftals 
with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  tabernacle  made  of  gold  ;  the  pyx, 
or  box  for  the  facrament,  of  gold,  fet  round  with  emeralds 
and  other  coftly  jewels ;  the  veffels  and  candlefticks  made  of 
gold  ;  the  whole,  when  illuminated,  making  a  fhew  almoft 
beyond  belief.  A  proper  bait  for  the  eyes  of  the  poor  de- 
luded natives,  who,  by  fuch  fine  fights,  and  the  pious  moun- 
tebankry  attending  them,  aie  retained  in  due  awe  and  won- 
der. 

The  princely  perfons  of  the  poor  jefuits  are  fuitably  lodged 
in  a  fpacious  palace,  containing  grand  apartments,  fumifhed 
with  many  pictures  and  images,  with  proper  lodgings  for  their 
train  of  officers  and  domeftics  ;  the  quadrangles  and  gardens 
all  in  proportion ;  the  whole  court  making  a  fquare  of  fome 
miles.  And  the  numerous  opulent  warehoufes,  belonging  to 
thefe  holy  difinterefted  men,  are  their  property,  ariling  out  of 
the  induftry  and  labour  of  the  poor  people. 
Such  is  the  fituation,  fucb  the  ftate  and  inimitable  authority 
of  every  jefuit  in  Paraguay.  There  are  but  forty  odd  of 
thefe  monks  in  all  that  great  track  of  country,  and  in  it  they 
have  above  a  million  of  fouls,  net  only  to  obey  them,  but  to 
worfhip  them  ;  nor  do  thefe,  their  fi^htlcfs  and  abject  flaves, 


know  any  other  god  :  for  where  the  true  God  is  ever  fo  little 
known,  no  man  will  worfhip  friars,  who  always  paint  him  as 
like  themfelves,  as  they  themfelves  are,  in  reality,  unlike 
him. 

Remarks  in  another  Light,  before  the  laft  War,  on  our 
article  Paraguay.  , 

The  climate  and  foil  of  Buenos-Ayres  has  been  thought  fo 
inviting,  that  fome  have  fuggefted  extraordinary  advantages 
would  arife  to  Great- Britain  by  a  fettlement  to  be  made  here 
in  time  of  war;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  been  fo  many  years 
very  roughly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  our  Weft-India 
commerce,  we  fhould  caft  about  in  times  of  peace  for  every 
place,  the  taking  of  which  in  time  of  war,  might  prove  be- 
neficial to  us,  and  injurious  to  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  reafon  by  force,  if  we  cannot  do  fo  by  other 
meafures. 

Would  it  not  be  the  higheft  act  of  benevolence,  would 
it  not  be  acting  according  to  the  pure  and  uncorrupt  fpirit  of 
Chriffianity,  to  relieve  fuch  a  country  from  the  oppreffiun 
and  tyranny  of  Popifh  prieftcraft  ? 

There  runs  a  noble  highway  from  Buenos-Ayres  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Charcos,  in  which  and  Potofi,  the  moft  conu- 
derable  mines  are  found  ;  and  as  this  province  is  the  fouther- 
moft  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  fo  confequently  all 
South  America  may  be  fupplyed  with  goods  or  merchandize 
of  all  kinds  they  want  this  way,  infinitely  cheaper  than  any 
other. 

The  reafon  why  the  Spaniards  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  for  this 
purpofe,  fhall  be  given  hereafter.  But  we  think  it  not  amifs, 
to  give  our  reader  here  an  account  how  all  South  America 
has  been  fupplied  with  European  commodities. 
In  the  firft  place,  the  goods  that  come  from  England  are 
fhipped  at  Cadiz  aboard  the  galleons,  which  carry  them  to 
Porto  Bello,  where  they  are  unloaded,  and  fent  over-land  on 
mules  backs  to  Panama,  and  there  re-ihipped  on  board  fhips 
in  the  South-Sea,  and  carried  to  Callao,  and  from  thence  dif- 
perfed  over-land  again  to  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  vaft 
continent ;  from  whence,  it  is  plain,  the  charges  of  expor- 
tation exceed  the  prime  coft  of  the  goods  four  or  five  times. 
Whereas,  by  Buenos-Ayres  the  charges  would  be  inconfider- 
able,  in  comparifon  with  the  ufual  way  :  for  the  journey  from 
hence  to  Peru,  is  made  with  much  eafe  in  fixty  days ;  and  for 
horfes  or  mules  for  the  carriages,  no  country  in  the  world  is 
fo  plentifully  ftocked  with  them  as  this,  for  all  Peru  is  fup- 
plied with  thefe  animals  from  hence :  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey  they  pafs  not  in  the  leaft  danger  of  any  hoftile 
Indians,  for  the  province  of  Tucuman,  through  which  they 
pafs,  hath  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  from  the  firft  planting 
of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  excepting  about  Salta,  which  borders 
upon  the  valley  of  Calchaqui,  from  whence  they  ufed  to  be 
plagued  by  the  Chileans;  and  for  which  reafon  the  requas  or 
caravan  of  mules,  which  ufe  this  trade,  never  come  near  it. 
They  meet  likewife  upon  this  road  at  every  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  with  good  towns,  as  Cordova,  St  Jago  de  Leftro, 
St  Michael  de  Tucuman,  Effeco,  Xuxio,  Omagoaca,  Soe- 
choa,  and  others,  and  fingle  plantations  difperfed  up  and 
down  the  country,  which  make  the  way  both  pleafantand 
commodious. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  confider  the  vaft  differences  be- 
twixt the  way  now  in  ufe,  and  that  to  fupply  this  part  of  Spa- 
nifh America  by  the  way  of  Buenos-Ayres,  by  cafting  his 
eyes  upon  the  maps  to  help  him  to  form  a  true  judgment  up- 
on the  matter :  he  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  remember  the 
inconveniences,  as  well  as  charge  in  entering  all  the  goods  ac 
Cadiz  in  Spanifh  names,  to  prevent  confifcation,  before  they 
can  be  put  on  board  the  galleons,  and  the  many  hazards  they 
are  expofed  to  in  embarking  and  re-embarking  fo  often ;  be- 
fides the  land-carriage  very  often  of  feveral  hundred  leagues 
before  they  come  to  their  intended  market,  which  makes 
them  fo  exceflive  dear,  that  what  cofts  one  hundred  pounds  at 
Cadiz,  muft  ofneceffity  be  fold  for  near  a  thoufand,  to  re- 
compence  the  merchant,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  for  the 
charges  and  rifque  he  hath  run,  as  well  as  the  long  time  he 
muft  be  out  of  his  money. 

Whereas,  by  this  way  of  Buenos-Ayres,  when  the  goods  can 
be  carried  thither  in  Englifh  bottoms,  if  what  coft  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  England,  be  only  fold  at  market  for  250  1.  the 
merchant  will  gain  confiderably  more  by  it,  and  be  able  to 
have  three  returns  in  the  time  he  made  one  the  other  way. 
And  it  is  certain,  upon  fo  confiderable  a  fall  of  thofe  gocxis 
they  ftand  in  fo  much  need  of,  the  confumption  of  them  will 
be  much  augmented  ;  for  our  fluffs  and  cloths  are  fo  un- 
reafonably  dear,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  that  the 
poorer  fort,  and  even  the  trading  people,  make  ufe  of  Quito 
cloth  for  their  wearing  apparel,  and  only  the  better  fort  ufe 
Englifh  cloths  and  fluffs.  But  if  we  could  ever  be  able  to 
fettle  our  trade  effectually  this  way,  we  fhould  utterly  ruin 
the  manufacture  at  Quito  in  a  few  years. 
Though  much  more  might  be  faid  on  this  head,  yet  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  we  omit  it :  we  have  faid  enough  to  thofe 
who  are  competent  judges.  This  is  an  article  of  great  im- 
portance to  England.     If  we  were  once  nefted  here  fecurely 
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(which  if  we  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to  undertake  heartily,  I 
do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  may  be  eafily  effected  in  time  of 
war,  and  our  pofTeflions  fecurely  maintained)  we  fhould  be 
able,  in  defpite  both  of  French  and  Spaniards,  to  enjoy  a 
more  lucrative  trade  than  ever  with  South  America.  For, 
Buenos- Ayres,  and  the  country  depending  on  it,  afford  feveral 
commodities  that  Peru  cannot  be  without  :  in  the  firft  place, 
all  the  mules  and  hoifes  that  are  ufed  in  the  prefidency  of 
Los  Charcos,  where  they  have  fo  great  occafibn  for  them  in 
carrying  firft  the  ore,  and  afterwards  the  filver,  from  place  to 
place,  come  from  hence  ;  and  they  would  have  much  to  do  to 
iubfift  at  Potofi,  was  it  not  for  the  great  quantity  of 
dried  cow's  flefh  that  is  brought  from  Buenos-Ayres  hither, 
which  the  ordinary  people  fubfift  upon. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  dear  provifions  of  all  kinds  are 
at  the  mines;  and  it  isworth  taking  notice  of,  that  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  afford  gold  or  filver  in  any  plenty,  are 
deftitute  of  all  other  conveniences,  and  very  unhealthy, 
Chili  only  excepted. 

But  what  is  yet  of  more  importance  than  all  the  before-men- 
tioned commodities,  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  country  adjacent,  and  depending  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos-Ayres ;  a  thing  of  that  mighty  confe- 
quence  to  Peru  and  Chili,  that  without  it  they  would  find  it 
impoflible  to  dig  any  filver  ore  out  of  the  mines  :  for  thofe 
poor  wretches,  negroes  and  Indians,  that  are  employed  in 
working  in  them,  are  almoft  every  hour  fuffbcated  with  mi- 
neral vapours,  which  they  meet  wirh  in  thofe  vaft  fubterra- 
nean  caverns ;  and  then  nothing  will  recover  them  but  a 
liquor,  made  by  infufing  this  herb  in  warm  water,  fweetened 
with  fugar,  and  drank  plentifully,  which  reftores  them  to 
their  former  vigour. 

Sometimes,  when  the  cafe  is  very  bad,  and  the  flaves  almoft 
dead  before  they  can  be  brought  into  the  frefh  air,  they  ufeit 
for  an  emetic,  which  is  done  by  making  the  infufion  ftronger, 
and  leaving  out  the  fugar,  which  clears  the  ftomach  of  the 
ofFenfive  matter,  and  faves  their  lives,  where  every  thing  elfe 
is  found  ineffectual. 

The  inhabitants  that  live  on  the  furface  are  likewife  extreme- 
ly plagued  by  thefe  mineral  exhalations,  and  their  bodies 
dried,  or  rather  parched  up  to  that  degree,  that  if  it  was  not 
for  this  fame  remedy,  or  liquor,  which  they  are  all  day  Tip- 
ping, there  would  be  no  living  near  the  mines.  And  with  all 
the  care  they  can  take,  without  doubt  their  lives  are  fhortened 
extremely  ;  but  what  is  not  avarice  capable  of  doing  ?  In  a 
word,  without  this  herb  the  mines  would  be  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  and  the  province  of  Los  Charcos  very  thinly  inhabited. 
This  herb  is  gathered  in  the  country  of  Paraguay,  near  the 
city  of  AlTumption,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  river  of  Plate, 
about  one  hundred  leagues  above  Buenos-Ayres,  and  there 
made  into  packs,  and  fent  down  the  river  to  Santa  Fe,  a  fmalf 
village  about  eighty  leagues  above  Buenos-Ayres,  and  de- 
pending upon  that  government ;  where  the  merchants  from 
Chili  and  Peru  come  to  buy  it,  and  load  it  upon  mules,  and 
convey  it  to  their  refpective  cities. 

This  village  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the  only  pafs  by  which  it  can  go  to 
Peru  ;  for  people  muft  not  imagine  that  one  can  pick  and 
chufe  which  way  they  will  go  in  thofe  countries,  as  they  can 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  very  providential  they  have  that  one  good 
road  through  fo  large  a  country,  fo  fparingly  inhabited.  But 
fuppofe  they  could  do  this,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  ;  for 
if  ever  we  become  pofTefled  of  Buenos-Ayres,  we  muft  like- 
wife  fortify  Santa  Fe,  which  at  prefent  contains  not  many 
houfes,  without  any  great  fortification,  and  take  AlTumption, 
and  fettle  it  with  a  colony  of  our  own. 

This  city  is  faid  to  contain  about  iooo  families,  but  is  no 
better  defended  than  the  other. 

It  was  fettled  by  people  that  had,  by  their  lazinefs  and  ill  ma- 
nagement, out-run  their  fortunes  in  Peru  ;  and,  to  this  day, 
ferves  for  a  retreat  to  all  fuch  people  as  can  live  no  where  elfe 
in  the  Indies. 

The  country  round  it  affords  every  thing  neceffarv  for  life, 
even  in  too  great  abundance,  for  which  reafon  the  inhabitants 
are  exceeding  lazy,  and  utterly  neglect  commerce,  fpending 
their  time  in  feafting  and  playing  on  the  guitar. 
They  have  very  little  money  ftirring  amongft  them,  bartering 
one  thing  for  another  like  the  Indians.  ~This  herb  ferves  to 
procure  them  cloathing  from  Buenos-Ayres,  as  well  as  all 
other  European  goods  they  want  :  in  fhort,  the  country  is 
much  too  good  for  it's  worthlefs  inhabitants,  and  it's  much 
more  worthlefs  priefts.  We  defire  our  readers  to  obferve, 
that  all  the  places  we  have  defcribed,  as  Buenos-Ayres,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Affumption,  are  fituated  upon  the  fame  river ;  and 
though  the  diftance  between  them  at  fiift  feems  to  be  very 
confiderable,  yet  their  having  a  direct  and  eafy  communica- 
tion by  water,  makes  the  paffage  more  convenient  than  fifty 
miles  by  land  would  be. 

It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  to  every  common  eve,  that  if 
we  can  ever  fettle  ourfelves  at  Buenos-Ayres,  the  Spaniards 
will  be  under  an  abfolute  necefiity  to  open  a  trade  with  us  ; 
nay,  it  is.  in  our  power  to  impofe  what  terms  we  pleafe  upon 
them  ;  but  if  we  had  no  other  way  to  obtain  it,  than  the  af- 
fording our  goods  as  cheap  again  as  they  can  furniih  them- 
fdves  with  the  other  way,  even  that,  with  a  little  patience, 


would  infallibly  produce  it.  But  without  trufting  to  that, 
we  fhould  have  them  in  a  manner  at  our  mercy,  by  having 
the  herb  of  Paraguay  in  our  hands. 

But  we  have  ftill  another  lure  for  the  Spaniards,  as  powerful 
and  as  proper  to  produce  the  defired  effect,  as  any  yet  men- 
tioned ;  which  is,  the  fupplying  them  with  negroes  in  fuffi- 
cient  number,  and  cheaper  than  formerly. 
This  is  the  great  inconveniency,  which  the  Spaniards  have 
laboured  under  this  laft  age  ;  for  having  in  a  manner  utterly 
deflroyed  the  natural  inhabitants,  they  are  obliged  now  to 
perform  the  work  by  negroes,  of  which  they  could  never  get 
the  number  they  wanted  ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  ful- 
ly fupplied,  they  would  get  yearly  above  twice  the  quantity  of 
filver  they  now  do. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  they  ufed  all  means  imaginable  to  obtain 
them.  The  Genoefe  undertook  to  fupply  them  at  a  con- 
certed price  betwixt  them,  for  which  end  they  formed  a  com- 
pany called  the  Affiento,  who  had  their  factors  at  Jamaica,  Cu- 
rafoa,  and  Brazil  ;  and  let  it  be  confidered  what  a  prodigious 
tour  they  made  before  they  got  to  the  mines ;  firft  from  Gui- 
nea to  Jamaica,  from  thence  to  Porto  Bello,  and  then  to  Pa- 
nama, where  they  were  re-fliipped  on  board  the  fleet  when 
returning  to  Callao;  which  is  a  voyage  of  four  months  at 
leaft,  for  they  have  the  wind  in  their  teeth  every  league  of 
this  voyage.  After  ftaying  fome  little  time  at  this  laft  men- 
tioned port,  they  were  put  en  fhip-board  again,  and  fent  to 
Africa,  which  is  a  voyage  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
when  landed,  they  can't  have  lefs  than  150  miles  to  the 
mines :  from  whence  it  is  obvious,  that  not  above  one  ne- 
groe  in  three  arrived  at  Potofi,  or  the  adjacent  mines,  of 
thofe  that  were  originally  bought  by  their  factors  for  that 
end.  Whereas,  the  negroes  that  might  be  fent  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  (as  was  done  by  the  late  Afiiento  contract,  vefted  in 
the  South-Sea  company)  would  be  liable  to  none  of  the  in- 
conveniences that  the  other  poor  wretches  fuffered,  as 
paffing  through  fo  many  different  unhealty  climates,  and 
fo  many  tedious  voyages  by  fea,  enough  to  wear  out  bo- 
dies of  fteel,  efpecially  confidering  how  the  miferable  crea- 
tures are  accommodated  alt  the  time  both  with  lodging 
and  diet  :  but  this  way,  they  would  have  but  one  fhort 
voyage  by  fea  ;  for,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  they  would  fail  four  parts  in  five  of  the  voyage 
before  the  wind  ;  and  when  landed,  pafs  through  one  of  the 
moft  plentiful  and  healthieft  countries  in  the  world,  even 
in  a  manner  to  the  mine's  mouth:  fo  that  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  careful  management,  they  would  not 
lofe  one  in  ten.  This  article  alone  is  of  prodigious  con- 
fequence,  and  capable  to  render  our  African  trade  infinitely 
more  flourifhing  than  it  is  at  ptefent  ;  for  a  cargo,  rightly 
forted  for  Guinea,  confifts  of  fourfcore  different  commodities 
at  leaft,  of  which  feventy  are  of  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
duce of  this  country  ;  and  they  return  us  gold,  flaves,  ivory, 
and  wood  for  dyeing. 

There  is  another  capital  article  of  commerce  in  Buenos-Ayres, 
which  fhould  not  be  omitted  ;  which  is  that  of  hides:  though 
this  article  founds  meanly,  after  fo  many  great  ones  already 
mentioned  ;  yet,  when  better  examined,  will  be  found  of  no 
fmall  confequence.  Monfieur  Acarete  du  Bifcay,  the  Spanifh 
hiftorian,  fays,  when  he  firft  arrived  there,  he  found  riding  in 
the  port  twenty-two  Dutch  fliips,  who  had  on  board,  one 
with  another,  14000  hides  each  ;  and  he  computes  the  hides 
to  be  worth,  in  Europe,  no  more  than  twenty-five  (hillings 
a-piece  (which  is  far  from  the  cafe  at  prefent)  :  and  he  fur- 
ther fays,  that  if  there  had  been  fifty  fhips,  they  might  have 
had  the  like  loading  ;  this  therefore  is  no  defpicable  article. 
This  happened  when  Oliver  had  declared  war  againft  Spain, 
which  had  put  fuch  a  ftop  to  the  trade  betwixt  Cadiz  and  A- 
merica,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  trade  with  the 
Dutch,  or  want  all  forts  of  European  goods;  for,  by  the  law 
of  Spain,  this  was  capital,  and  the  governor,  notwithftanding 
the  neceffity,  was  fome  fmall  time  after  fent,  for  this  very 
thing,  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  all  he  had  was  feized  for  the 
king's  ufe. 

The  court  of  Spain  fuffers  but  two  fhips  to  go  yearly  from 
Cadiz  to  this  colony  ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  driving,  who 
fhall  be  the  people  concerned  in  them  ;  for  they  gain  above 
double  what  the  merchants  do  that  fend  their  goods  in  the 
galleons,  and  have  their  returns  in  much  lefs  time. 
The  Spanifh  minifteis  of  flate  have  been  very  often  ftrongly 
follicited  to  bring  home  all  the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Chili 
this  way,  and  utterly  forfake  that  of  Porto  Bello,  as  appa- 
rently more  expofed  to  all  enemies,  efpecially  fince  they  have 
loft  Jamaica.  The  court  was  very  much  inclined  to  this  ad- 
vice, as  being  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  by 
many  forrowful  experiences  in  the  wars  they  have  had  both 
with  the  Dutch  and  us  ;  but  upon  fcanning  this  propofal 
more  deliberately,  they  rejected  it,  becaufe  they  plainly  per- 
ceived, if  they  fhould  abandon  the  ufual  way,  a  great  many 
cities,  and  tracks  of  land,  that  were  then  in  a  flourifhing  con- 
dition, would,  in  a  fhort  time,  become  defolate,  becaufe  they 
abfolutely  depend  upon  the  paffage  of  the  filver,  and  other 
merchandizes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  either  through  or  near  them  ; 
by  which  means  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  have  not 
fuch  choice  of  countries  to  fettle,  would  feize  upon  them,  and 
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become  nearer  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  than  their  true  in- 
tereft  will  allow  of. 

It  mult  be  confefTed,  that  the  Spaniards,  upon  this  occalion, 
made    a  true  judgment   upon   the    matter  in  debate.     But  if 
anv  nation  in  war  with  them,  fhould  feize  upon  Porto  Bello, 
and  think  that  way  to  diftrefs  them  by  hindering  them   from 
bringing  home  the  filver  of  Peru,  they  would  find  themfelves 
extremely  deceived,  and  laughed  at  by   the  Spaniards,  who 
would  very  readily  change  the  courfe  of  it  this  way  ;  and 
when  the  war  was  over,  re-fettle   it  again  if  they  faw  occa- 
fion.    I  cannot  help  taking  notice   here,  of  a   great  many 
people,  who,   at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  were  full  to 
the  brim  with  the  notion  of  taking  Porto  Bello  and  Pana- 
ma, as  if  they  thought  to  imprifon   the  filver  in  the  mines  ; 
for,'  by  their  politics,  the  Spaniards  were  neither  to  have  ne- 
groes to  work  them,  or  a  paflage  to  bring  it  to  Europe.     I 
have   loft  too  much  time  in  mentioning  fuch  a  weak  ineffec- 
tual project,  if  it  was  not  in  every  body's  mouth  almoft  that 
pretends  to  fpeak  of  this  matter.    Nor  is  this  mentioned  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  the  worthy,  upright,  and  public-fpi- 
xited  admiral,  who  has  always  laboured  to  do  his  country  all 
fervices  in  his  power. 

If  my  countrymen  have  this  at  heart,  as  one  would  think 
there  fhould  be  little  reafon  to  doubt  of,  let  them  turn   their 
thoughts  upon  Buenos-Ayres  or  Chili  ;  but  the  firft   is   by 
much   to   be    preferred,  for  many  reafons :  for   a  voyage  to 
Chili  and  back  again,  cannot    take  up  lefs  time  than  twenty 
months,  and    a  fhip  muft   pafs  through    as  ftormy  and  tem- 
peftuous  a  fea  as  any   in  the  world  ;  whereas  to  the  river  of 
Plate  will  not  take  up    half  the  time,  and  in  all  probability 
will  meet  with  little  or  no  bad  weather  in  the  whole  voyage. 
Secondly,   the  viceroy  of  Peru  will  not  be  able  to  difturb  you 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  before  you   probably  will  have  received  a 
fecond    fupply    or    reinforcement,    but    not   fo   with  Chili. 
Thirdly,  we  are  more  certain  of  procuring  a  trade  with  Pe- 
ru from  hence  than  from  Chili,  becaufe  of  the  feveral  com- 
modities that  Buenos-Ayres,  and  the  country  adjacent  afford, 
which  Peru  ftands  in  abfolute  need  of,  and  can   no  way  dif- 
penfe  without  them  :  there  are  yet  many  more  reafon3,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  very  cogent  ones,  which,  for  brevity's  fake, 
I  omit. 

When  this  acquifition  is  once  made,  you  need  never  fear 
procuring  inhabitants,  for  there  will  be  more  occafion  for  the 
bridle  than  the  fpur ;  the  certain  profpect  of  being  enriched, 
the  plenty  and  healthinefs  of  the  country,  will  be  fuch  in- 
citement to  people  impoverifhed  by  want  of  trade  and  Popifh 
flavery,  that  the  country  would  infallibly  abound  with  inhabi- 
tants on  a  fudden. 

But  there  ought  to  be  better  order  obferved  in  fettling  this 
country,  than  that  we  have  hitherto  practifed  in  our  other 
colonies  in  America  ;  for  it  is  the  greateft  wonder  in  the 
world  they  ever  arrived  to  any  perfection :  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  a  gi eat  meafure  owing  to  our  civil  wars,  which  made 
many  wealthy  people  fly  thither  with  their  fubftance.  This 
was  the  occafion  of  the  hafty  growth  of  thofe  of  Barbadoes 
and  Virginia  ;  indeed  New  England  and  Penfylvania,  owe 
their  rife  to  the  fectaries. 

It  hath  both  angered  and  grieved  me,  to  obferve  in  our  con- 
tiguous colonies  upon  the  continent,  this  want  of  forefight ; 
for  I  am  very  fure  if  one  was  attacked  by  an  enemy,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  next,  though  ever  fo  well  difpofed,  would  find 
it  the  hardeft  matter  imaginable  to  get  500  men  together  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  neighbour,  though  they  were  fure 
their  own  turn  would  be  the  next.  This  is  but  a  fmall  in- 
ftance  to  what  I  can  give,  if  I  thought  it  proper.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  this  will  foon  be  effectually  remedied  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  Britifh  -parliament ;  for  we  fee  at  this  time,  what 
infult  the  colony  of  Virginia  has  lately  fuffered  by  the  French. 
See  the  articles  British  America  and  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

In  the  peopling  Buenos-Ayres,  if  ever  it  fhould  become  the 
Britifh  pofTelTion,  I  advife  my  country  to  follow  the  Turkifh 
policy,  and  make  the  people  hold  their  land  by  the  fame  te- 
nure as  their  Timariote  ;  only  it  fhould  defcend  to  their  heirs, 
upon  keeping  or  obferving  the  original  contrail :  which  is, 
to  be  ready  to  come  completly  armed  to  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous, and  ferve  wherever,  and  as  long  as  the  government 
requires.  The  number  of  acres  that  might  be  then  allowed 
for  every  foldier,  muft  be  fettled  after  fome  years  obfervation. 
Another  thing  that  muft  be  remembered,  is,  never  to  grant 
too  great  a  tract  of  land  to  one  man  ;  for  this  is  the  greateft 
hindrance  to  the  peopling  a  colony  that  can  be,  and  is  the 
very  difeafe  that  fome  of  our  plantations  are  fick  of,  as  Ca- 
rolina, New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys;  neither  is  Virginia  or 
Maryland  free  from  this  diftemper,  which  is  occafioned  by 
rafcals  taking  up  the  land,  becaufe  the  free  rent  is  little  or 
nothing,  and  hardly  ever  paid,  in  hopes  to  fell  it  dear  to  new 
comers  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  they  neither  ftock  the 
ground,  or  any  other  way  make  it  ufeful  to  the  public.  This 
very  thing  hath  done  feveral  of  our  plantations  incredible  da- 
mages, by  forcing  people  away  who  came  to  fettle  in  them. 
See  the  article  British  America,  Plantations. 
Buenos-Ayres  will  allow  of  thefe,  and  yet  more  reftridtions, 
if  it  is  found  i.eceflary  j  for  heie  they  cuter  upon  the  Spanifh 


improvements  without  any  of  their  labour,  and  will  have  fo 
many  other  advantageous  ways  of  growing  rich,  by  the  fitu- 
ation  and  proper  commodities  of  the  country,  that  it  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  fettle  here,  and 
to  have  reafonable  tracks  of  land  granted  them  upon  equitable 
conditions. 

This  country  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  funds  of  it's 
own,  without  any  ways  opprefling  the  inhabitants,  more  than 
fufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  government  ;  as  a  fmall 
duty  upon  negroes  brought  hither  for  the  Spaniards,  the  like 
upon  exported  hides,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  upon  the 
herb  of  Paraguay,  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  leaft 
chargeable,  and  yet  one  of  the  moft  important,  colonies  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  ever  had. 

That  this  place  might  have  been  as  eafily  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war,  [in  1 740]  as  Porto  Bello,  is  little 
to  be  doubted  ;  and  it's  confequence  to  Great-Britain,  had  we 
pofleffed  it  no  longer  than  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
would  have  been  of  fo  great  importance  to  our  trade,  as  to 
have  in  a  great  meafure  re-imburfed  the  nation  the  expence 
of  the  war  ;  for  by  this  channel,  we  might  have  thrown 
immenfe  quantities  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  into  Pe- 
ru :  and  if  the  circumftances  of  affairs  had  obliged  us  to 
part  with  this  place  for  the  fake  of  peace,  fhould  we  not  have 
been  able  to  have  made  far  better  terms  with  the  Spaniards, 
than  we  did  by  giving  up  only  the  paltry  ifland  of  Ratan  ? 
Before  we  had  parted  with  Buenos-Ayres,  might  we  not  have 
compelled  the  court  of  Spain  to  have  ratified  and  confirmed 
to  us  by  treaty,  our  Right  to  the  logwood  trade, 
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to  our  own  plantations  ?  If  for  the  fake  of  the  Dutch 
and  our  Eaft-India  trade,  the  court  of  Great-Britain  fhould 
have  judged  it  eligible  to  have  given  up  Cape  Breton, 
there  would  have  been  no  reafon  to  have  parted  with  Buenos- 
Ayres,  or  any  other  important  place  we  might  have  taken 
from  Spain,  'till  we  had  made  our  own  terms  with  that  court, 
and  obtained  at  leaft  thofe  rights  which  engaged  us  in  the  war. 
See  the  articles  West-Indies  and  Logwood. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Paraguay  fince  the  'laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  the  treatment,  it  is  not  only  rumoured,  but  really  credited 
at  the  time  of  writing  this,  our  Britifh  logwood  cutters  have 
met  with  in  violation  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  it  looks  as 
if  the  Spaniards  had  no  fincere  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  peace.  Should  this  prove  the  cafe, 
and  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  frefh  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  fulnefs  of  time  feems  then  to  be  come  to  compel 
us  to  put  an  end  to  the  Spanifh  power  in  America  :  And  as  we 
are  now  very  happily  fituated,  by  virtue  of  the  laft  treaty,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  Mexicon  Treasures,  [fee  Mex- 
ico] why  not  alfo  of  their  Peruvian?  And  Buenos-Ayres, 
down  the  river  La  Plate,  being  the  receptacle  of  a  part  of 
the  treafures  from  Peru,  why  fhould  this  be  un thought  of 
longer  ?  Why  fhould  not  at  length  a  partition  of  the  richeft 
parts  of  Spanish  America  lake  effect,  either  to  prefer 
British  Allies,  and  in  that  manner  fatisfy  them  for  con- 
tributing after  a  fuccefsful  war,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
to  humble  Spain  once  for  all  ? 

Jefuitifm  having  met  with  a  great  blow  lately  in  Europe,  their 
great  place  of  refuge  will  certainly  be  atnongft  their  fraternity 
in  Paraguay.  What  they  lofe  in  Europe,  therefore,  they 
may  gain  in  Spanifh  America  ;  and  while  their  dominion 
fhall  encreafe  fo  near  to  a  fountain  of  Spanifh  Peruvian  riches, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  extirpate  them.  But  on  a  future 
Spanifh  war,  'tis  to  be  hoped,  England  and  her  Proteftant 
allies  will  be  induced  to  get  a  footing  as  near"  to  Peru,  as 
Great-Britain  is  at  prefent  to  Mexico,  and  then  we  may 
laugh  at  the  Spaniards  for  ever  after,  for  any  injury  they  will 
ever  after  be  able  to  do  to  this  kingdom  or  her  allies.  See  our 
articles  America,  British  America,  French  Ame- 
rica, Florida,  Mexico,  Peru. 

PARAYBA.  The  captainric  of  Parayba  in  Brazil,  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  is  fo  called  from  the  river  of  it's 
name,  lies  between  that  of  Rio  Grande  and  that  of  Tamerac 
or  Itamarika  on  the  fouth,  having  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Figuares  on  the  weft.  It's  extent  from  north  to  fouth, 
that  is,  from  Rio  de  San  Juan  de  Stau  to  Capo  Blanco,  is 
about  35  leagues  ;  that  is,  from  5  deg.  50  min.  of  latitude  to 
7  deg.  40  min.  but  as  to  it's  depth  into  the  inland  parts  we 
can  affirm  nothing. 

The  country  is  watered  by  two  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  the 
Parayba  abovementioned,  and  San  Domingo  al  Monogoapa; 
the  former  of  which  lies  under  6  deg.  24  min.  fouth  latitude, 
four  leagues  from  Capo  Blanco,  and  difcharges  itfelf  by  two 
mouths  into  the  ocean,  being  feparated  by  a  large  fand-bank. 
This  river,  though  very  fhallow  in  fummer,  doth  fwell  fo 
high  in  winter,  that  it  overflows  all  the  adjacent  low  lands, 
and  often  carries  off  numbers  of  men  and  cattle.  The  other 
which  lies  farther  north,  is  faid  to  be  larger  towards  it's  fource 
than  at  the  mouth  ;  between  thofe  two  lies  the  bay  called 
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Ponto  de  Lucena,  between  which  and  Cabo  Ledo  is  a  bay, 
which  affords  a  fafe  ftation  to  the  largeft  fhips. 
This  country  did  formerly  belong  to  the  French,  who  were 
difpoffeffed  of  it  by  the  Portugueze  anno  1584,  who  built  in 
it  a  large  city  of  it's  name,  together  with  fome  other  towns 
and  villages,  and  made  fome  confiderable  plantations  of  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  erected  a  number  of  fugar-mills  on  the  rivers 
above-named. 

The  whole  territory  is  fertile,  not  only  in  that  commodity, 
but  likewife  abounds  with  the  Brazil  wood,  cattle,  hides,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  the  roots  maniok,  aypi,  roucou,  &c.  and 
much  ufed  by  the  natives,  who  are  called  Pettiguares,  and  are 
at  perpetual  war  with  their  next  neighbours  the  Figuares. 

The  city  of  ParaVBa,  is  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  on  the  fouth  bank  of  it  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main  ocean.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  it,  and  a 
{hip  may  carry  without  any  danger,  6  or  700  barrels  of  fugar. 
The  country  along  the  river  is  pretty  low,  plain,  and  rich, 
but  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  it  begins  to  raife  itfelf  gradually 
into  fertile  hills  and  dales,  which  yield  a  delightful  verdure 
and  product  ;  but  the  flat  country  being  much  the  richer,  is 
divided  into  various  cantons  under  their  feveral  names,  all 
which  being  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  above- 
mentioned,  produce  plenty  of  barley,  fugar,  Indian  wheat, 
potatoes,  ananas,  cocoa-nuts,  melons,  citrons,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, pakanas,  and  other  neceflaries  of  life.  The  hills  are 
no  lefs  fertile  in  good  pafture,  and  the  cattle  that  feed  upon 
them,  are  in  great  numbers,  infomuch  that  their  very  hides 
amount  to  a  confiderable  income. 

PARCHMENT,  in  matters  of  traffic,  is  made  of  fheep  or 
goats-fkin,  prepared  after  a  peculiar  manner,  which  renders 
it  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  particularly  for  writing  on  and 
covering  of  books,  &c. 

Parchment  is  begun  by  the  fkinner,  and  ended  by  the  parch- 
ment-maker. It  conftitutes  a  very  confiderable  article  in 
commerce. 

Manufacture  of  Parchment. 
The  {kin  having  been  {tripped  of  it's  wool,  and  parted  the 
lime-pit  after  the  manner  of  leather  [fee  LeatherJ,  the 
fkinner  ftretches  it  on  a  kind  of  frame,  confuting  of  four 
piece;,  of  wood,  mortified  into  each  other  at  the  four  angles, 
and  perforated  lengthways  from  diftance  to  diftance,  which 
boles  are  furnifhed  with  wooden-pins  that  may  be  turned  at 
pleafure,  like  thefe  of  a  violin. 

To  ftretch  the  {kin  on  this  frame,  they  make  little  holes  all 
around  it,  and  through  every  two  holes  draw  a  little  fkewer ; 
to  this  fkewer  they  tie  a  piece  of  fmall  packthread,  and  tie 
that  over  the  pins  ;  fo  that,  coming  to  turn  the  pins  equally, 
the  fkin  is  {trained  tight  every  way,  like  that  of  a  drum. 
The  {kin  being  thus  fufficiently  ftretched  on  the  frame,  the 
flefh  is  pared  off  with  a  fharp  inftrument  for  that  purpofe  ; 
this  done,  it  is  moiftened  with  a  rag,  and  a  kind  of  white 
ftone  or  chalk  reduced  to  a  fine  duff,  ftrewedover  it  ;  then 
with  a  large  pumice  ftone,  flat  at  bottom,  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  muller  for  grinding  colours,  they  rub  over  the 
{kin,  as  if  about  to  grind  the  chalk,  and  thus  fcours  off  the 
remains  of  the  flefti.  Then  they  go  over  it  again  with  the 
iron  inftrument  ;  again  moiften  it  as  before,  and  again  rub 
it  with  the  pumice- ftone,  without  any  chalk  underneath  ;  this 
fmoothens  and  foftens  the  flefh-fide  very  confiderably.  They 
drain  it  again,  by  paffing  it  over  the  iron  inftrument  as  before. 
The  flefh-fide  thus  drained,  they  pafs  the  iron  on  the  wool 
or  hair-fide,  then  ftretch  it  tight  on  the  frame  by  means  of 
the  pins,  and  go  over  the  flefh-fide  again  with  the  iron:  this 
finifhes  it's  draining  ;  and  the  more  the  fkin  is  drained,  the 
whiter  it  ever  becomes. 

They  now  throw  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  lamb-fkin  that  has  the  wool  on;  this  fmoothens  it 
ftill  further,  and  gives  it  a  white  down  or  nap.  It  is  now 
left  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame,  by  cutting 
it  all  round. 

The  fkin,  thus  far  prepared  by  the  fkinner,  is  taken  out  of 
his  hands  by  the  parchment-maker;  who  firft  fcrapes  or  pares 
it  dry  on  the  fummer,  with  an  iron  inftrument  like  that  above- 
mentioned,  only  finer  and  (harper  ;  with  this,  worked  with 
the  arm  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  fkin,  he  takes  away  about 
one  half  of  it's  thicknefs.  The  fkin  thus  equally  pared  on 
both  fides,  they  pafs  the  pumice-ftone  over  them,  to  fmoothen 
it.  This  laft  preparation  is  peiformed  on  a  kind  of  form  or 
bench  covered  with  a  fack  fluffed  with  flocks,  and  leaves  the 
parchment  in  a  condition  for  writing  on. 
The  paring  the  fkin  dry  on  the  fummer,  is  the  moft  difficult 
preparation  in  the  procefs ;  for  which  reafon  the  fkinners  fel- 
dom  dare  meddle  with  it,  but  ufually  leave  it  to  thofe  more 
experienced  in  it :  the  fummer  whereon  it  is  performed,  is  a 
calf- fkin  well  ftretched  on  a  frame,  ferving  as  a  fupport  to  the 
{kin,  which  is  fattened  a-top  of  it  with  a  wooden  inftrument 
that  has  a  notch  cut  in  it.  Laftly,  that  the  iron-knife  may 
pafs  the  eafier  between  the  fummer  and  the  fkin  to  be  pared, 
they  put  another  fkin,  which  they  call  the  counter-fummer. 
The  parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making 
glue,  fize,  &c.  What  is  called  vellum,  is  only  parchment 
made  of  the  fkins  of  abortive  calves,  or  at  leaft  of  fucking 
calves;  it  is  finer,  whiter,  and  fmoother,  than  the  common 
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parchment,  but  it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.as  that', 
abating  that  it  is  not  parted  through  the  lime-pit. 
PARLIAMENT,  a  grand  affembly  of  the  three  eftates^of 
the  kingdom,  viz.  lords  fpiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  com-* 
mons,  fummoned  to  meet  the  king,  to  confult  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  common-weal,  and  to  enact  and  repeal  laws. 
'Till  the  Conqueft,  the  great  council,  confifting  only  of  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  was  called  magnatum  conventus, 
and  praslatorum  procerumque  concilium.  The  Saxons  called 
it  Wittinagemote,  or  an  affembly  of  wife  men. 
After  the  Conqueft,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  fome  fay  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  firft  called 
parlementum,  from  the  French  parler,  to  fpeak  ;  though  it 
ftill  only  confifted  of  the  barons,  or  great  men  of  the  nation, 
'till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  according  to  fome,  the  com- 
mons were  alio  called  to  fit  in  parliament,  the  firft  writs  fent 
out  to  fummon  them,  bearing  date  49  Henry  III.  anno  1217, 
though  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  thinks,  the  commons  were  firft: 
called  in  the  17th  of  Henry  I.  and  Dr  Heylin  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  admiflion  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Dodderide,  Prynne,  and  others,  have 
fhewn,  that  the  commons  of  England  had  ever  a  fhare  in  the 
legiflature,  and  a  place  in  the  great  aflemblies ;  though  not 
on  the  prefent  footing,  as  making  a  diftindt  houfe,  and  as 
compofed  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes. 
Parliaments  are  to  be  fummoned,  prorogued,  and  diffolved 
by  the  king 'alone  ;  nor  can  a  parliament  begin  without  the 
king's  prefence,  or  his  commiflioners.  At  firft  new  par- 
liaments were  called  every  year,  by  degrees  their  term  grew 
longer.  In  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  they  were  held  a 
long  time,  with  great  interruptions  between.  Both  which 
methods  were  found  of  fo  ill  confequences,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  king  William,  an  adt  was  parted,  where- 
by the  term  of  all  parliaments  was  reftrained  to  three  feffions, 
or  three  years,  hence  called  the  triennial  adt.  Since  that, 
from  other  views,  the  period  of  parliaments  is  again,  3  Geo.  I. 
lengthened  to  feven  years. 

A  parliament  is  called  by  the  king's  writ  or  letter,  directed  to 
each  lord,  commanding  them  to  appear ;  and  by  othet  writs 
directed  to  the  fheriffs  of  each  county,  to  fummon  the  people 
to  elect  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  one  or  two  bur- 
geffes for  each  borough,  &c. 

Anciently  all  the  people  had  votes  at  the  elections ;  'till  it  was 
enacted  by  Henry  VI.  that  none  but  freeholders  refiding  in 
the  county,  and  who  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  40  s.  ftiould  be 
admitted  to  vote  ;  nor  were  any  to  be  elected  that  were  un- 
der 21  years  of  age. 

That  the  members  might  attend  in  parliament  with  more 
freedom,  they  and  all  their  menial  fervants,  were  privileged 
from  all  arrefts,  attachments,  imprifonments,  &c.  for  debts, 
trefpaffes,  &c.  but  not  from  arrefts  for  treafon,  felony,  and 
breach  of  peace. 

The  place  where  the  parliament  meets,  is  wherever  the  king 
pleafes ;  of  late  it  has  been  in  the  palace  of  Weftminfter; 
the  lords  and  commons  each  in  a  diftindt  apartment.  In  the 
lords  houfe,  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  placed  in  diftindt 
feats ;  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  dukes,  &c.  and  bifhops 
on  benches  ;  and  the  vifcounts  and  barons  on  others  acrofs 
the  houfe,  all  according  to  their  order  of  creation,  place, 
&c. 

The  commons  fit  promifcuoufly,  only  the  fpeaker  has  a  chair 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  clerk  and  his  affiftants  at  a  table 
near  him.  Before  any  matters  be  done,  all  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  take  the  oaths,  and  fubferibe  their 
opinions  againft  tranfubftantiation,  &c.  which  teft,  the  lords 
too,  though  they  do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  to  take. 
The  houfe  of  lords  is  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  of  the 
realm,  and  the  dernier  refort ;  the  houfe  of  commons  is  the 
grand  inqueft,  but  no  court  of  juftice  like  the  lords. 
Any  member  may  move  to  have  a  bill  brought  in  for  any 
thing  ;  which,  upon  a  queftion  put,  being  agreed  to  by  the 
majority,  that  perfon,  with  others,  are  ordered  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  the  fame.  When  ready,  a  time  is  appointed  for 
reading  :  after  reading  it  by  the  clerk,  the  fpeaker  reads  the 
abftract  thereof,  and  puts  the  queftion  ;  Whether  or  no  it 
{hall  have  a  fecond  reading  ?  After  a  fecond  reading,  the 
queftion  is,  Whether  or  no  it  ftiall  be  committed  ?  Which  is 
either  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  if  it  be  of  impor- 
tance, or  to  a  private  committee  ? 

The  committee  appointed,  and  a  chairman  chofen,  the  chair- 
man reads  the  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  puts  every  claufe 
to  the  queftion,  fills  up  blanks,  and  makes  amendments,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  bill  thus  gone 
through,  the  chairman  makes  his  report  at  the  iide-bar  of  the 
houfe,  reads  all  the  additions  and  amendments,  &c.  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  report  to  the  table  ;  which 
granted,  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amend- 
ments, &c. 

The  fpeaker  then  puts  the  queftion,  Whether  they  (hall  be 
read  a  fecond  time  ?  and,  if  agreed  to,  reads  them  himfelf. 
To  fo  many  as  the  houfe  acquiefces  in,  the  queftion  is  now 
put,  Whether  the  bill  thus  amended,  {hall  be  engroffed,  the 
fpeaker  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  afks  it  it  fhall  pafs  ?  If  the 
majority  be  for   it,  the  clerk  writes   on   it,  foit  bailie   aux 
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feigneurs.  Or  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  foit  bailie  aux  com- 
munes.— If  a  bill  be  rejected,  it  cannot  be  any  more  pro- 
pofed  during  that  feffion* 

Forty  members  conftitute  a  houfe  of  commons,  and  eight  a 
committee.  A  member  of  the  commons,  to  fpealc,  ftands  up, 
uncovered,  and  direcrs  his  fpeech  to  thefpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  only.  In  the  lords  houfe  they  vote,  beginning  at 
the  puifne  or  lovveft  baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  higheff, 
every  one  anfwering  apart,  content  or  not  content.  In  the  houfe 
of  commons  they  vote  by  yea's  and  nay's  ;  and,  if  it  be  du- 
bious which  is  the  greater  number,  the  houfe  divides.  If  the 
queflion  be  about  bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe,  the  ay's 
go  out  ;  if  it  be  about  any  thing  the  houfe  already  has,  the  no's 
go  out.  In  all  divifions  the  fpeaker  appoints  four  tellers,  two 
of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  they 
divide  by  changing  fides,  the  ay's  taking  the  right,  the  no's 
the  left  of  the  chair,  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers. 
If  a  bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  confe- 
rence is  demanded  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  certain 
members  are  deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  and  here  the  lords 
fitting  covered,  the  commons  ffanding  bare,  the  cafe  is  de- 
bated. If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is  null  ;  if  they  agree, 
this,  with  the  other  bills  that  have  pafTed  both  houfes,  is 
brought  down  to  the  king,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes 
thither  cloathed  in  the  royal  robes,  and  with  the  crown  on  ; 
before  whom  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  reads  the  title  of 
each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal  afi'ent  or  diflent. 

The  names  of  counties,  cities,  corporations,  borough-towns, 
and  flewarties,  in  Great-Britain,  with  the  number  of 
knights,  commiffioners  of  fhires,  citizens,  and  burgeffes, 
chofen  in  each  to  fervein  parliament. 
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Kellington  2 

Cumberland  county 

Carlifle  city 

Cockermouth 

Derby    ^ire 
J     ctown 

Devonfhire 

Exeter  city 

Totnefs 

Plymouth 

Oalcehampton 

Bainffaple 


P 


ympton 


Homton 

Tavifroke 

Afhburton 

Dartmouth 

Berealfton 

Tiverton 


2  [4] 

2 

2 
2 

1  [9] 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

[H] 
2 

2  [6] 

2 

2  [4] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

[44] 
2 

2  [6] 
2 

2  [4] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

!>6] 


Pool 

Dorchefter 

King's  Lyme 

Weymouth 

Melcomb 

Bridport 

Shaftfbury 

Wareham 

Corf-caftle 


Durham 


(  bifhopric 
(  cil 


Effex  county 
Colchefter 
Maiden 
Harwich 

Gloucefter     • 


ity 


'  fhire 
!  city- 


Hereford 


Tewkfbury 

Cirencefter 

(fhire 
\  city 

Leominfter 

Weobly 

Hertford    5 

C  town 

St  Albans 

,T  {  fhire 

Huntington    )  . 

°        \  town 

Kent  county 

Canterbury  city 

Rochefter  city 

Maidftone 

Queenborough 

$  fhire 


c  town 


Lancafter 

Preffon 

Newton 

Wigan 

Clithero 

Liverpool 

r    ■     a       $  fh're 
Lieicelter    i 

£  town 

T  .       ,       j  fc'te 
Lincoln     i    . 
I  city 

Bofton 

Great  Grimfby 

Stamford 

Grantham 

Middlefex  county 

London  city 

Weftminfter  city 

Monmouth    1 

i  town 

Norfolk  county 

Norwich  city 

King's  Lynn 

Great  Yarmouth 

Thetford 

Caftlc  Rifing 

Northamptonfhire 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  [20] 

2  [4] 
2 
2 

2  [8] 
2 
2 

2  [8] 
2 
2 

2  [8] 
2 

2  [6] 

2  [4] 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [IO] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [14] 

2  [4] 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [12] 
2 

4 
2  [8] 

2  [3] 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2[I2] 
2 


Northampton  town  2 

Peterborough  city  2 

Brackley  2 

Higham  Ferrers  I  [9] 

Northumberland  county        2 
Newcafile  upon  Tyne 
Morpeth 
Berwick 

Nottingham  * 

Eafl  Retford 
Newark 

'  fhire 
Oxford  ■?  univerfity 


town 


f  fhire 
\  univ 
'city 


New  Woodftock 

Banbury 

Rutland  county 

Shropshire 

Shrewfbury 

Bridgnorth 

Ludlow 

Great  Wenlock 

Bifhop's-caflle 

Somerfetfhire 

Briftol  city 

Bath  city 

Wells  city 

Taunton 

Bridgwater 

Minehead 

Uchefter 

Milborn-port  ; 

Southampton   5  count7 
r         t  town 

Winchefter  city 

Portfmouth 

Yarmouth 

Petersfield 

Newport 

Stockbridge 

Newton 

Chrift-church 

Whitchurch 

Lymington 

Andover  2 

Stafford    ^ire 
<  town 

Litchfield  city 

Newcaftle  under  Line 

Tamworth 

Suffolk  county 

Ipfwich 

Dunwich 

Orford 

Alborough 

Sudbury 

Eye 

St  Edmund's  Bury 

Suir    county 

Southwark 

Biechingly 

Rvegare 

Guildford 

Gatton 

Haflemere 

Suflex  county 

Chichefter  city 

Horfham 

Midhurft 

Lewes 

New  Shcreham 

Bramber 

Staining 

Eaft  Grinftead 

Arundal 

Warwick  \ 

t  town 

Coventry  city 

Weffmoreland  county 

Appleby 

Wiltfhire 

New  Sarum  city 

Wilton 

Downton 

Hindon 

Wefibury 

Hatfbury 

Calne 

Devizes 

Chippenham 

Malmefbury 

Cricklade 

Great  Bed  win 


2 

2  [8] 
2 
2 

2  [8] 

2 

2 
2 

I  [9] 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2  [12] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

[18] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [26] 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [IO] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  [16] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2[i42] 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  [20] 
2 

2  [6] 

2  [4] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Luggerfhall 
Old  Sarum 
Wootton  Baffet 
Marlborough 

Worcefter   j  ^ 
( town 

Droitwitch 

Evefham 

Bewdley 

«  fhire 

t  city 
Kingfton  upon  Hull 
Knarefborough 
Scarborough 
Richmond 
Rippon 
Heydon 
Boroughbridge 
Malton 
Thirfk 
Aid  borough 
Beverley 
Northallerton 
Pontefradt. 


I 
2 

2 

2  [34] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I  [9] 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  [30] 

Cinque  Ports. 

Haftings 
Winchelfea 


Rye 

New  Romney 

Hythe 

Dover 

Sandwich 

Seaford 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2  [16] 


WALES. 

Anglefey  ifland 
Beaumaris 

fhire 
town 
fhire 
town 
(hire 
town 
fhire 
town 
fhire 
town 
5  fhire 
(  town 
Glamorganihire 
Cardiff  town 
Meiionethfhire 

fhire 
town 
fhire 
town 


{ 


Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbeigh 

Flint 


Montgomery   i 


i 


Pembroke 

Haverfordweft 

j  fhire 
C  town 


Radnor 


1  M 


Shires  of    < 
Shires  of 


SCOTLAND. 

Shire  of  Aberdeen 

Shire  of  Air 

Shire  of  Argyle 

Shire  of  Bamff 

Shire  of  Berwick 
Bute 
Cathnefs 
(  Nairn 
(  Cromarty 

Shire  of  Dumbarton 

Shire  of  Dumfries 

Shire  of  Edinburgh 

Shire  of  Eglin 

Shire  of  Fife 

Shire  of  Forfar 

Shire  of  Haddington 

Shire  of  Invernefs 

Shire  of  Kincardin 

Shtresof    JCIaclonanan 
Stewarty  of  Kirkcudbright 
Shire  of  Lanerk 
Shire  of  Linlithgow 

c,  .        c   S  Orkney 

Shires  of   s  r,    .      , 

I  Zetland 

Shire  of  Peebles 

Shire  of  Perth 

Shire  of  Rofs 

Shire  of  Renfrew 

Shire  of  Roxburgh 

Shire  of  Selkirk 

Shire  of  Stirling 

Shir 
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Shire  of  Sutherland 
Shire  of  Wigtoun 
City  of  Edinburgh 

(■Kirkwall 

IWiok 
Burghs  of  <  Dornock 

I  Dingwall 

^Taine 

r  Foi  trofe 

t>      i       r  I  Invernefs 

Burghs  of  i  Naim 

(.  Forrefs 
'  Wigtoun 

Galway 
laver 
ithorne 


Burghs  of 


trorreis 

{Wigtou 
NewG 
Strathm 
Whitho 


■Elgin 


Burghs  of 


I 


{Defart 
£££ 
Burnt  Ifland 
•Innerkeithen 
Dumfermline 
BuTghs  of  ^  Queensfeiry 
Culrofs 


Burghs  of 


Burghs  of 


Burghs  of 


Burghs  of 


Burghs  of 


1 
{ 

1 
i 

I 
i 


Sterling  i 

Glafgow 

Renfrew 

Ruglen 

Dumbarton       I 

Haddington 

Dunbar 

North  Berwick 

Lauder 

Jedburgh  I 

Selkirk 

Peebles 

Linlithgow 

Lanerk  I 

Dumfries 

Sanquhar 

Annan 

Lochmaber 

Kirkcudbright   I 

Air 

Irwin 

Rothfay 

Campbel  Town 

Inverary    i  [45] 


\  Cullen 
Burghs  of  <  Bamff 
I  Inverary 
CKintore 

{Aberdeen 
Mon  trofe 
Aberbrothwick 
Brechin 
*■  Forfar 
\  Perth 
Burghs  of  1  Dundee 
I  Coupar 
i.St  Andrew 
Cryelle 
Kilrenny 
AnftrutherE. 
Anftruther  W. 
Pittenween 

A  fcheme  of  the  proportions  the  feveral  counties  in  England 
paid  to  the  land-tax  in  1693,  and  to  the  fubfidies  in  1697, 
compared  with  the  number  of  members  they  fend  to  par- 
liament. 

In  this  fcheme  the  proportions  are  thus  confidered,  viz.  That 
as  the  whole  kingdom  fend  513  members  to  parliament;  fo 
the  whole  of  each  taxis  divided  into  513  equal  parts;  and 
the  ruff,  column  fhewing  the  name  of  the  county,  the  fecond 
fhevvs  how  many  of  the  5  13  parts  each  county  paid  to  the 
land-tax  in  1693,  tne  third  now  rnany  °f  the  513  parts  each 
county  paid  to  the  fubfidies  in  1697,  and  the  fourth  how  ma- 
ny of  the  513  members  each  county  feud  to  parliament. 

Parlia- 
ment 


Counties. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chefter 

Cornwall  * 

Cumberland  * 

Derby 

Devon  * 

Dorfet  * 

Durham  * 

EiTex 

Gloucefter 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntington 

Kent 

Lan  carter  * 

Leicefter 

Lincoln 

Middlefex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland  * 

Nottingham 

Oxon 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerfet 

Southampton  * 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surry 

Suffex 

Warwick 

Weftmorland  * 

Wi]ts* 

Worcefter 

York* 

Wales 

All  England  and  Wales 


Part!  of 

the 
land-lax. 


7 
10 

12 

9 

7 
8 

1 

6 

21 

9 

3 

24 

12 

5 
11 

4 
22 

5 

9 

*9 

80 

3 

22 
12 

4 

7 
10 

2 

7 

19 

14 

7 
20 

18 

16 

20 

1 

'3 

9 

24 

11 


Parts  of 

the 
fubf.dy. 


5'3 


4 
8 

7 
6 

5 
5 
1 

4 

19 

6 

4 

13 

8 

4 
8 

3 
15 

7 

7 

11 
1 85 

2 
20 

8 

3 

4 

7 
1 

6 

1 1 

6 

15 
16 

10 
8 
1 

8 

7 

23 
12 


5i3 


member', 

4 

9 

14 

6 

4 

44 

6 

4 
26 

20 

4 
8 
8 
8 
6 

4 
18 

14 

4 
12 

8 

3 
12 

9 
8 

8 

9 

2 

12 
18 
26 
10 
16 
14 
28 

6 

4 
34 

9 
3° 

4 


5'3 


Land. 

Subf. 

103 

88 

104 

198 

Memb. 

216 
16 


Note,  That  the  proportions  of  1 
the  6  northern  and  5  weftern  f 
counties  marked  thus  *  arc  3 
And  that  Middlefex  and  Ef-  ? 
fex  are  5 

Cities  are  included  in  their  re- 
fpective  counties. 

Member  of  Parliament,  being,  according  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  government,  obliged  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  landed 
eftate  ;  and  the  profperity  of  the  landed  intereft  depending  on 
that  of  trade,  we  judge  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  or 
difagreeable  to  many,  to  take  due  notice,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  of  a  perfonage  ot  fo  high  concernment  in  this  king- 
dom, and  upon  whom,  indeed,  the  rife  or  decline  of  the  na- 
tional commerce  fo  greatly  depends. 

It  will  hardly  be  difallowed,  that  a  member  of  parliament  is  a 
man  of  as  much  confequence  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  is 
placed  in  the  higheft  ftation,  which  his  country  has  in  it's 
difpofal,  and  inverted  with  the  greateft  truft  the  people  can 
beftow  upon  him.  He  has  the  properties,  the  liberties,  nay 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  chufc  him,  in  his  hands  ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  is  accountable  to  no  man  for  what  he  does.  Thus 
inverted  with  almoft  abfolute  power,  how  circutnfpedt,  how 
cautious  fhould  he  be  of  acting  in  any  manner  unworthy  of 
this  great  truft ;  a  truft,  which  is  by  much  the  more  facred, 
becaufe  thofe  who  gave  it,  have  diverted  themfelves  of  the 
power  of  calling  him  to  account,  for  any  negleit,  or  non- 
performance of  his  duty  in  it  ? 

The  accomplifhment  of  a  perfon  of  this  confequence  fhould 
not  be  mean,  nor  his  mind  bafe  and  vitiated.  There  are  two 
forts  of  men,  whom  we  look  upon  as  utterly  unfit  to  prefide 
in  the  government  of  a  Commonwealth.  Of  the  firft  are 
they,  who  have  only  wet  their  lips  and  tafted  of  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  reafon  and  wifdom,  without  going  through  the 
whole  difcipline  and  inftitutions  thereof;  whereby  the  thirft 
of  our  inordinate  defires,  and  the  fire  and  violence  of  our 
pailions  are  effectually  allayed  and  extinguifhed.  Such  men 
generally  give  into  a  way  of  life,  oppofite  to  all  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  becaufe  wifdom  and  philofophy 
have  not  taken  deep  root.  Had  it  done  fo,  it  would  have 
made  them  learned  in  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
which  would  have  qualified  them  for  fo  confpicuous  and  mo- 
mentous a  ftation. 

There    is     another  kind  of  men,  quite  different    from  the 
former  ;  who,  from  their  very    infancy    have  made  wifdom 
and  philofophy  their  whole  ftudy  and  delight.     Their  fpecu- 
lative  notions,  and  contemplative  way  of  life,  having  no  re- 
gard to  the  common   good  of  focieties,  are  therefore   of  no 
ufe  to   the  public.     However   fuch  may  be  juftly   reckoned 
men   of  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  yet,  becaufe  they  are  wrap- 
ped  up  in  one  tingle  fyflem  of  philofophy,  and  never   bring 
forth  their  learning  for  the  public  benefit,  are  therefore  de- 
fervedly  looked  on  as  unqualified  in  the  affairs  of  a  ftate. 
Plato  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  of  thofe  reclufe  philofcphers, 
who  are  in  their  nature  civilized,  and  well  turned  for  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  being  brought  to  do  their 
duty  in  a  public  character,  to  their  own  glory,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  country,  fhould  be  compelled  to  leave  theif 
retirement,  and  to  take  fome  public  truft  upon  them.     But  in 
relation  to  thofe  who  are  of  a  quite  different  genius,  he  gives 
them   up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  folitudes,  and  leaves  them 
and  their  philofophy  to  grow  old  together.  Wherefore,  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  men,  that  they  who  have  only 
made  little,   or  a  very  mean,   progrefs   in  the  exercife  of  the 
underftanding,  and  given  noteftimony  of  their  public  virtues ; 
nor  they  who  are  wholly  immerfed  in  merefpeculation,  fhould 
never  be  admitted  into  a  public  ftation  in  the  concerns  of  go- 
vernment.   Not  the  former,   becaufe  they  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained that  honeft  and  virtuous  way    of  living,    that  wifdom 
and  juftice  prefcribe  :  nor  the  latter,  becaufe   they   imagine 
they  have  attained  to  more  happinefs,  than  what  is  to  be  met 
With  in  the  civil  and  political  life,  and  that  folitude  is  the  enly 
ftate  of   blifs,  and  therefore  they   look  on   all  high  dignities 
with  contempt  and  indignation. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  public  is  under  the  neceility  of  feeking 
out  a  middle  clafs  of  men,  well  qualified  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs  :  fuch  are  they,  who,  in  their  conduct 
and  ftudies,  have  no  other  view  but  the  acquifition  of  fuch 
accomplifhments,  as  are  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  human 
fociety,  and  the  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  that  peculiar  fort  of  wifdom,  of  which  the  Britifh  fe- 
nator  makes  himfelf  matter :  whereby  he  will  become  well 
inftructed,  how  to  bear  rule  in  his  own  country,  and  approve 
himfelf  a  common  friend  and  public  blefting  to  mankind. 
A  good  education,  fays  Plato,  is  the  fource  of  all  knowlege. 
Parents  are  now  grown  neglectful  of  this,  and  we  fee  them 
{hitting  off  the  charge  of  befrowing  a  virtuous  and  liberal 
education  upon  their  own  children,  and  giving  it  into  the 
'  hands  of  ftrangers :  the  heirs  of  a  noble  and  generous  family 
are  delivered   over  to  the  cuftody   of  a  wretched   pedant,  or 

unfkilful 


PAR 


PAR 


uhfkilfut  pedagogue.  The  care  of  Cato,  in  the  education  of 
his  fori,  is  never  to  be  enough  commended.  He  would  by  no 
means  fuffer  his  own  wife  to  wafti  and  bathe  him,  or  to  fwathe 
and  drefs  him,  unlefs  himfelf  was  prefent,  to  overfee  and 
affift  her.  He  had  in  his  family  one  Chylo,  a  grammarian, 
a  man  well  enough  verfed  in  learning,  as  a  domeftic  tutor  to 
his  fon  in  that  branch  ;  yet  he  thought  it  an  indignity  to  have 
a  fervant  reproach  and  domineer  over  him,  or  give  him  cor- 
rection when  faulty.— When  he  was  fit  to  be  inttructed  in  li- 
terature, and  in  the  laws  and  cuftorns  of  his  country,  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  would  have  the  fole  care  of  him.  None  but  he 
muft  teach  him,  even  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  go  through  the 
whole  exercife  at  arms,  to  underftand  horfemanfhip,  with  the 
manner  of  fighting  in  clofe  combat,  the  art  of  fwimming, 
and  all  other  atchievements,  by  which  youth  are  inured  to  the 
bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Cato  wrote  a  hiftory  for  the  ufeofhis  fon, 
to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  his  anceftors, 
and  with  the  art  of  prefiding  with  glory  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  Whenever  his  fon  was  prefent,  the  father  would  never 
fuffer  any  obfcene  converfation,  or  let  flip  any  expreffion, 
that  favoured  of  rafhnefs  and  anger,  or  of  vice  or  folly  ;  be- 
ing as  cautious,  as  if  a  veftal  virgin  was  prefent.  Such  was 
the  behaviour  of  the  great  Cato,  and  fuch  in  the  general  the 
good  conduct  of  all  the  Romans,  in  the  education  of  their 
children  !  Among  the  feveral  nations  and  republics  of  Greece, 
there  was  the  fame  care  ufed  in  the  training  up  their  youth. 
Thefe  were  the  great  matters  and  teachers  of  that  ufeful 
knowlege,  which  (hews  us  the  way  how  to  live  happily  in  a 
private  ftation,  and  in  what  manner  communities  of  men  are 
to  be  beft  governed.  It  is  the  general  with,  that  the  governors 
of  our  literary  inftitutions  would  be  more  careful  to  inftruct 
youth  in  the  art  of  living  well,  than  the  art  of  controverfy, 
and  inftil  into  them  only  the  grand  branches  of  knowlege 
truly  ferviceable  to  the  ftate,  infteadof  the  jargon  of  wrang- 
ling", and  the  little  frifkifh  artsoffporting  with  words.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  we  fhould  fee  their  fcholars  become  more  ufeful 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and  promoters  of  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  old  academies  of  Greece  were  the  feminaries  of  their 
republics  ;  out  of  which,  as  out  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  came 
their  beft  kings,  and  moft  renowned  generals  and  governors. 
Alexander  and  Scipio,  two  of  the  greateft  commanders  that 
ever  lived,  with  others  too  numerous  to  be  recounted,  had 
their  firft  rife  in  glory  fiom  the  Grecian  inftitutions  for  lite- 
rature :  and  in  the  fame  way  fhculd  all  thofe  be  trained,  who 
may  be  expected  from  their  birth  and  fortune  to  be  placed  in 
any  diftinguifhed  ftation,  and  more  efpecially  the  fenatorial 
one.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  a  national  concern;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  every  government  to  have  public  fchools 
and  colleges,  fo  well  ordered,  that  they  may  be  as  nurferies, 
out  of  which  the  ftate  may  be  furnifhed  with  perfons  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues  and  good  accomplifhments,  that  can  adorn 
human  nature. 

In  the  pro°;refs  towards  the  complete  education  of  a  perfon  of 
this  character,  he  fhould  from  his  youth  be  well  inftrurted  in 
the  art  of  fpeaking,  both  properly  and  gracefully  ;  for  with- 
out this  talent,  though  he  may  think  and  judge  ever  fo  juftly, 
yet  if  he  is  incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  with  a  becoming 
and  mafterly  elocution,  that  the  aflembly  may  thoroughly  un- 
derftand his  fentiments,  the  aflembly  cannot  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  his  judgment,  nor  can  fuch  a  one  have  the  fatisfaclion  to 
obferve  that  regard  paid  to  his  underftanding  which  he  merits. 
At  his  firft  fetting  out  in  his  enquiry  after  truth,  there  are 
three  arts  requifite  to  be  acquired,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric. For  thefe  are  the  portals  to  the  palace,  wherein  true 
wifdom  refides.  From  thefe  are  to  be  learned  the  rules  of 
debating  and  converfing,  which  muft  be  confirmed  and  im- 
proved by  ufe  and  exercife,  and  by  reading  and  imitating  the 
works  of  the  moft  intelligible  and  pureft  writers.  When  the 
ftudent  has  made  a  proficiency  thus  far,  let  him  not  content 
himfelf  with  thefe  trite  and  ordinary  attainments;  but  let 
him  grafp  at  higher  improvements  ;  let  him  enter  into  philo- 
fophy,  and  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe;  and 
then  let  him  look  into  the  life,  actions,  and  ways  of  men,  to 
fee  how  families  are  ordered,  and  in  what  manner  cities  and 
Commonwealths  are  eftablifhed  and  governed.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  enquiries,  Natural  Philofophy,  Metaphyfics,  and  Ma- 
thematics are  our  chief  guides :  in  the  latter,  Moral  Philofo- 
phy, Policy,  and  CEconomy.  Both  thefe  forts  of  philofophy 
have  but  one  and  the  fame  end  in  view,  by  enabling  us  the 
better  to  exercife  our  intellectual  faculties  to  the  beft  pur- 
pofes :  they  differ  in  this  particular  indeed  ;  the  one  of  them 
is  confiftent  with  a  life  of  eafe  and  leifure,  whilft  the  other  is 
converfant  with  bufinefs,  and  always  in  a  ftate  of  activity. 
Hence  it  is  that  happinefs  is  either  private  or  public.  They 
who  repofe  their  happinefs  in  an  active  life,  in  the  exercife  of 
all  the  virtues,  are  always  to  beefteemed  the  moft  beneficial 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  for  every  good  thing,  by 
being  communicated  to  many,  gains  fo  much  greater  addi- 
tion to  it's  intrinfic  worth  ;  the  felicity,  which  diftufes  itfelf 
to  multitudes,  is  certainly  preferable  to  that  mere  contracted 
happinefs,  which  centers  within  the  individual.  Yet  a  life  of 
fpeculation  is  firft  in  order,  and  more  honourable,  that  pre- 


ceding practice,  and  giving  life  and  dignity  to  the  nobleft 
actions. 

But  fince  the  good  fenator's  happinefs,  and  all  his  knowlege 
and  wifdom,  are  converfant  with  a  life  of  activity  and  public 
bufinefs;  and  he  ought  to  be  one  who  knows  how  to  meafure 
his  actions  by  the  rule  of  integrity  and  right  reafon,  who  is 
qualified  to  manage  affairs  both  private  and  public,  and  whb 
underftands  how  to  govern  a  city  by  wife  counfel,  how  to  fe- 
cure  a  conftitution  by  wholefome  laws,  and  reform  it  by  a  due 
execution  of  juftice  ;  it  follows,  that  he  ought  to  make  him- 
felf acquainted  with  that  part  of  philofophy  which  prefcribes 
the  precepts  of  virtue,  which  are  the  limits  of  human  actions, 
and  contain  the  whole  fcience  of  behaving  well  in  a  national 
adminiftration.  How  (hall  he  be  able  to  fet  a  fenate  right,  in 
the  fundamental  duties  of  juftice,  prudence,  and  fortitude? 
Or,  how  fhall  he  appeafe  a  multitude,  or  quell  a  fedition,  dif- 
penfe,  or  expound  laws,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  prudence  ?  Can  fuch  a  one  be  able,  wifely  to  giv* 
his  advice  about  a  war  or  a  peace,  a  league  or  a  treaty,  who 
knows  not  when  a  war  is  juft  or  otherwife,  a  peace  honour- 
able or  the  contrary,  and  a  league  dangerous  or  well  made, 
and  fit  to  be  kept  facred  and  inviolable  ?  The  fubftance  of 
this  knowlege  is  not  to  be  obtained,  but  by  ftudying  the  moft 
approved  authors  in  moral  philofophy,  policy,  and  ceconomy. 
For  out  of  thefe  treafures  we  may  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  government. 
There  is  another  fort  of  learning  likewife,  not  lefs  neceffary 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  this  character,  by  which  we  ate 
brought  acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  fayings  and 
exploits  of  the  great  and  wife,  who  have  lived  before  our 
times.  Thefe  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  monuments  of 
faithful  annalifts  and  hifiorians.  Thefe,  according  to  Tully, 
are  the  witnefles  and  evidences  of  paft  times,  the  torch-bearers 
and  guides  of  truth,  human  nature's  remembrancers,  the 
leaders  and  conductors  of  our  actions,  and  the  meflengers  and 
envoys  fent  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

To  this  ftock  of  knowlege,  many  additions  are  to  be  made, 
before  the  Britifh  fenator  can  be  thoroughly  qualified.  He 
muft  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cuftorns  of  his  own  country, 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  their  way  of  living,  their 
difpofition,  and  their  fentiments  concerning  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  and  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  public 
life.  Befides  this,  he  muft  be  fure  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  that  truly  ufeful  and  neceffary  knowlege,  which  completes 
the  character  of  a  wife  ftatefman.  He  muft  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  war  and  peace,  what  quar- 
rels his  people  are  engaged  in,  what  leagues  and  treaties  fub- 
fift  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  as  alfo  between  other 
potentates ;  what  taxes,  duties,  and  cuftorns  are  already  im- 
pofed,  or  may  be  neceffary  in  future,  and  whether  they  are 
as  wifely  regulated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confluent  with  the 
intereft  of  commerce  and  the  liberties  of  a  free  people  :  what 
the  rights  of  the  fubject  are,  and  what  the  proceedings  of  the 
miniflry  :  in  what  manner  the  laws  are  executed;  whataie 
the  difcontents  or  differences  among  the  people,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  allayed  and  pacified  :  what  is  the  prefent  ftate 
of  morality  :  how  the  youth  of  his  country  are  educated  and 
employed  :  what  principles,  cuftorns,  and  rules  of  conformity 
are  neceffary  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  reform  and  mora- 
lize a  people  ;  and  what  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion. 
Nor  fhould  the  good  fenator  be  ignorant  of  what  pafTes 
omong  the  allies  and  confederates  of  his  own  country  ;  what 
are  their  rights  and  demands  :  he  muft,  in  a  word,  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  reafons  and  ends  of  government,  un- 
derftand the  cuftorns  and  ufages  of  his  people,  the  proceedings 
of  all  courts  of  judicature,  and  all  public  affemblies.  Nor 
fhould  he  be  a  ftranger  to  the  examples  and  characters  of  all 
about  him,  and  to  the  defires  and  expectations  of  his  fel- 
low fubjedts.  A  good  counfellor,  fays  Anthony,  is  fuch  a 
one,  who  well  underftands,  and  always  adheres  to,  whatever 
may  contribute  to  the  eftablifhment  and  welfare  of  a  ftate,  or 
increafe  it's  happinefs.  Such  counfellors  and  fenators  were 
the  Lentuli,  the  Gracchi,  the  Metelli,  the  Scipio's  and  the 
L<dii  of  Old  Rome.  But  in  thefe  our  times,  fuch  examples 
are  uncommon  enough  :  we  often  fee  men  crouding  for  ho- 
nours and  offices,  and  becoming  candidates  for  the  fenatorial 
dignity,  without  the  neceffary  qualifications  of  knowlege, 
wifdom,  and  experience. 

If,  here  and  there,  a  candidate  of  an  exalted  character  ap- 
pears in  public,  yet,  perhaps,  his  only  recommendation  is  a 
Angle  campaign,  or  the  fervices  of  one  year,  or  a  little  fmat- 
tering  of  the  law,  or  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth,  or  the  po- 
pular clamour  of  his  dependants,  and  partizans  ;  whilft  he 
has  a  very  flender  acquaintance  with  what  have  been  inti- 
mated. The  knowlege  of  men  and  things,  is  the  rife  and 
foundation  of  all  true  wifdom,  which  can  never  be  attained, 
but  by  a  knowlege  of  thefe  arts,  and  that  found  policy  which 
is  the  grand  fupport  of  the  ftate  :  without  thefe,  it  is  impofii- 
ble  for  him  to  think,  and  fpeak,  and  act  well  or  wifely. 
For  the  perfecting  of  this  character  of  wifdom  and  prudence, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
cuftorns  of  foreign  countries.  This  fort  of  knowlege  is 
attained  by  travel.  The  benefit  to  be  made  by  which,  arifes 
from  obferving  the  manner   and  civilities  of  thofe  abroad, 
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and  fuch  of  their  rights  and  cuftoms  as  are  worthy  our  imi- 
tation; and  from  remarking  their  predominant  follies  and 
vices,  which  we  mud  avoid.  The  laws  of  foreign  nations, 
their  jurifdiction,  liberties,  way  and  manner  of  living,  their 
civil  and  military  difcipline,  with  the  management  of  their 
domeftic  affairs,  the  fituation  of  their  country,  their  clime 
and  foil,  their  public  buildings,  their  ornaments  and  fortifi- 
cations, deferve  our  notice.  It  may  alfo  be  of  ufe  to  know 
the  real  character  of  every  prince,  whofe  dominions  we  vifit ; 
to  enquire  what  opinion  the  people  have  of  him,  and  how 
they  are  affected  towards  his  government.  If  there  is  a  fe- 
nate  or  great  council,  how  are  they  chofen,  and  what  are  the 
people's  fentiments  of  their  conduct?  In  what  manner  is 
juftice  adminiftered  ?  What  is  the  national  genius  of  the 
country?  What  men  they  have  eminent  for  their  wifdom 
and  learning,  and  what  great  generals?  Thefe  are  proper  en- 
quiries to  be  made  by  a  judicious  traveller:  befides  thefe,  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  make  fome  ufeful  and  advantageous  dif- 
coveries,  in  the  commercial  arts  and  found  polity,  and  bring 
them  home,  for  the  fervice  of  his  own  country  upon  emergen- 
cies. But  great  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  not  to  introduce  any 
ftrange  cuftom  into  our  country,  left  we  infeft  the  people  with 
the  itch  of  novelty,  and  corrupt  their  minds  with  effeminacy ; 
whereby  they  will  be  brought  to  forget  the  rigid  virtues  and  plain 
honefty,  with  the  good  manners,  wife  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors.  For  the  populace  are  changeableenough,  and  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  a  government,  than  extraordinary  innovations. 
If  one  who  would  qualify  himfelf  for  this  great  office,  has  no 
opportunity  of  travelling,  let  him  fupply  this  defect  by  reading 
the  moil  approved  cofmographers,  geographers,  and  hiftori- 
ans :  and  let  him  be  careful  to  ftore  up  fuch  a  ftock  of  know- 
lege,  as  may  preferve  him  from  that  ch i Id i fh  behaviour, 
which  is  the  effect  of  ignorance.  In  that  part  of  philofophy, 
which  treats  of  the  more  abftrufe  fecrets  of  nature,  he  fhould 
not  be  entirely  unfkilful :  but  he  may  be  very  fparing  of  this 
fort  of  ftudies  •,  to  run  too  far  into  them  is  not  compatible 
with  a  character  of  this  kind.  Wifdom  has  a  boundlefs  field 
to  range  in.  The  fciences  muft  be  cantoned  out,  fince  no 
fingle  perfon  can  become  mafter  of  them  all.  The  compafs 
of  our  knowledge  may  be  comprehended  under  what  is  honeft, 
pleafant  and  profitable.  What  is  honeft  and  pleafant,  ferves 
rather  to  make  life  agreeable,  than  to  qualify  us  for  the  go- 
verno-,  court,  the  roftrum,  or  the  tribunal  ;  it  ferves  us  to 
retire  to,  and  gives  new  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  by  feafonably  indulging  in  lawful  eafe  and  delicacy. 
This  fort  of  philofophy  may  poflibly  do  the  public  fervice,  if 
it's  followers  delight  more  in  a  life  of  public  bufinefs,  than  to 
immure  themfelves  in  cells  and  folitude. 
There  is,  however,  a  retired  fort  of  philofophy,  which  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  public.  For  we  are  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  philofophers,  who  are  qualified  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  ftate ;  fince,  befides  thofe,  there  are  others,  to  whofe 
written  labours,  and  immortal  works,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
remains  and  monuments  of  true  wifdom  and  learning.  And 
there  is  alfo  a  third  fort,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  inftruct  thofe 
under  their  care  in  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment. Thefe  men  certainly  deferve  well  at  our  hands ; 
becaufe,  by  their  leifute  and  retirement,  we  are  inftructed  in 
bufinefs,  and  taught  to  come  abroad  with  reputation  and  ad- 
vantage. The  Antients  had  many  philofophers  of  this  order  : 
fuch  were  Theophraftus,  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  Dicsearchus, 
Socrates,  and  Pythagoras:  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  book 
v/hich  Dicaearchus  wrote  upon  government,  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  ordered  to  be  read  publicly 
once  a  year,  and  that  all  the  youth  fhould  be  affembled  toge- 
ther to  attend  the  lecture. 

The  great  end  of  true  philofophy,  is  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to 
plant  in  it  the  feeds  of  virtue,  and  not  to 'grate  or  tickle  the 
ears  with  wrangle  and  contention.  All  contumelious  and 
paflionate  language,  all  noify  combats  about  words,  feem  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  true  philofophy.  All  arts  and  fciences 
are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  virtues ;  they  are  only  the  inftru- 
ments  and  ornaments,  by  which  virtue  is  attained  and  per- 
fected. There  are  various  fects  in  philofophy,  but  thefe  dif- 
ferences ought  not  to  diffract  the  mind  of  the  wife  and  good 
fenator. 

When  he  hath  made  himfelf  mafter  of  what  has  been  fpoke 
of,  the  attainment  he  is  poffeffed  of,  will  become  confpicuous 
by  eloquence,  which  is  the  ornament  of  wifdom.  Where 
this  is  wanting,  all  his  other  accomplifhments,  let  them  be 
never  fo  extenfive,  will  infenfibly  dwindle  into  obfcurity. 
The  art  of  fpeaking  nervoufly  and  elegantly,  will  enable  a 
gentleman  in  this  capacity,  not  ouly  to  maintain  his  own 
dignity,  but  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  private  per- 
fons,  and  the  intereft  of  the  community.  By  this  the  minds 
of  men,  when  raifed  to  an  undue  ferment,  are  eafily  pacified : 
by  this,  where  they  are  lulled  and  becalmed,  they  are  eafily 
put  in  agitation  ;  and  this  has  done  more  fure  and  fatal  exe- 
cution, than  the  fword  or  the  fpear.  When  the  fenator  rifes 
to  fpeak,  let  him  fpeak  with  all  the  force  of  reafon  and  wif- 
dom, and  with  all  the  graces  and  ornament  of  a  chafte  and 
manly  eloquence,  neither  too  verbofe  and  diffufive,  nor  too 
laconic.  Let  his  fpcech  be  well  weighed,  and  yet  fcem  to  be 
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extempore  ;  let  the  dignity  of  pathetic  action  and  gefture  *!- 
ways  accompany  whatever  he  has  to  communicate. 
Next  to  eloquence,  let  him  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  a 
mafter  of  the  civil  law,  the  defign  of  which,  is  to  preferve  an 
exact  equality  in  the  diftribution  of  all  things.  For,  who  is 
fo  well  qualified  to  decide  thecontroverfies  of  his  countrymen, 
to  fupprefs  fedition,  well  and  wifely  to  defend  the  laws  of  his 
own  nation,  or  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  the  man  who  is 
really  a  mafter  of  law  and  equity  ? 

The  houfe  of  a  good  and  upright  lawyer  is  the  national 
oracle.  But  the  lawyer  who  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  fe- 
nate,  is  the  notorious  brawler  and  tongue-pad.  For  this  fort 
of  creatures  are  of  a  low  vulgar  order,  fervile  and  mercenary, 
capable  of  being  the  minifters  of  falftiood  and  injuftice: 
wretches,  who  bring  their  tongues  and  their  minds  well  3rmcd 
and  inftructed,  into  a  court  of  juftice,  and  employ  them  in 
the  defence  of  wrong  and  oppreffion.  It  is  hardly  poflible  for 
that  man  to  be  a  fincere  lover  of  truth  and  equity,  who 
will  proftitute  his  eloquence,  and  let  out  his  tongue  to  hire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
good  fenator,  to  preferve  the  proceedings  of  judicature  from 
all  corruptions  of  fraud  and  deceit;  to  become  a  voluntary 
accufer,  and  ftrenuous  adverfary  of  all  wicked  and  traiterous 
fubjects,  and  a  no  lefs  zealous  defender  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous ;  being  actuated  by  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  own  high  dignity, 
a  love  of  juftice,  and  affection  for  his  fellow- fubje£te;  fuch 
was  the  behaviour,  and  fuch  the  principles,  of  the  wifeft  and 
moft  noble  Romans,  that  ever  fat  in  their  fenate. 
In  the  courfe  and  progrefs  of  all  confultations,  particular  care 
muft  be  taken,  that  every  fubject  brought  into  debate,  may  be 
well  weighed  and  thoroughly  examined,  in  as  nice,  accu- 
rate, and  judicious  a  manner,  as  human  prudence,  or  human 
wit,  can  prefcribe  or  devife.  We  may  enumerate  five  diffe- 
rent forts  of  things,  which  are  the  proper  fubjecls  of  public 
debate  and  confultation,  viz.  the  raifing  of  money  by  fubfidies 
and  taxations;  the  proclaiming  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace  ;  the  defence  and  fafeguard  of  the  realm;  the  ballancc 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
enacling  of  good  and  falutary  laws. 

If  a  confultation  is  to  be  held  upon  ways  and  means  to  raife 
money,   a  thorough  enquiry  muft  be  made  into  the  ftate  of 
the  duties  and  cuftoms,  and   every  branch  of  taxation,  of 
which  the  public  revenue  confifts;  that  if  they  are  too  final], 
they  may  be  augmented ;  and  if  too  great,  diminilhed:    for 
no  new  taxes  ought  to  be  impofed  but  upon  urgent  occafions ; 
becaufe  all  extraordinary  impofitions  are  grievous  to  the  fub- 
ject, and  occafion  civil  difordeis.     When  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius was  perfuaded  to  lay  a  new  tax  upon  the  people,    he 
readily  anfwered,  That  a  good  fhepherd  had  a  right  to  the 
fleeces  of  his  flock,  but  had  none  to  flay  and  devour  them, 
A  complete  knowlege  in  the  finances  of  this  kingdom  is  no 
eafy  acquifition  ;  we  do  not  mean  a  knowlege  only  of  what 
money  has  been  raifed,  and  how  it  has  been  applied  :  all  this 
is  entering  little  into  the  heart  of  the  matter;  the  fpecific 
funds,  which  have  produced  the  revenue,  fhould  be  enquired 
into  as  minutely  as  a  gentleman  of  ceconomy  would  enquire 
into  every  branch  of  his  eftate;  and  not  only  the  nett  produce 
of  the  whole  fhould  be  ftated   before  the  national  financier, 
but  the  grofs  produce,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  public  expence  in  the  collection  of  fuch  revenue,  what 
proportion  that  bears  to  the  nett  proceeds,  and  what  incum- 
brance to  the  ftate,  officers,  and  tax-gatherers,  and  all  con- 
cerned in  the  revenue,  really  are  to  the  kingdom.     By  which 
means,  the  wife  fenator  will   be  enabled  to  judge,  whether 
fuch  annual  revenue  cannot  be  raifed  at  a  far  lefs  expence  to 
the  people,  with  lefs  incumbrance  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion,   with  greater  advantage  to  the  public  credit,  and  with 
more  glory  and  fafegard  to  the  king  and  the  nation. 
Nor  fhould  the  judicious  fenator  ftop  here  in  his  enquiries  into 
the  Money  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  :    he  fhould  ftri£tly 
fcrutinize  into  the  Rates  laid  upon  all  merchandizes  import- 
ed, that  he  may  be  capaciated  to  enter  into  the  primitive  rea~« 
fon  and  foundation  of  thefe  rates,  and  to  know  whether  the  fame 
reafons  ftill  fubfift,  that  gave  rife  to  them;  and  whether  our 
connections  with  certain  foreign  countries,  may  not  be  fo  al- 
tered, fince  the  time  of  fuch  rates  being  laid,  as  to  make  it 
requifite  to  alter  them  likewife  upon  many  fpecies  of  goods. 
And  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceflary 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  fpecific  fort  of  merchandize  im- 
ported, and  to  know  to  what  ufes  in  every  branch  of  trade 
and  commerce  fuch  fort  of  commodities  is  applied,  from  their 
importation  to  their  confumption,  or  re-exportation,  either  in 
their  firft  ftate  of  importation,  or  in  a  manufactured  one. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  thefe  things ;  the  fenator  muft  be 
knowing  in  all  the  fubfidies  and  impofts  laid  upon  fuch  mer- 
chandizes,  the  feveral  difcounts  to  which  the  merchant   is 
juftly  intitled,  and  the  computation  of  the  nett  duties   and 
drawbacks  thereupon;    whereby  he  will  become  fo  minutely 
acquainted   with  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  as  to 
judge  rightly  when  any  alteration    may  be   neceffary  to  be 
made   in   the   rates,   or    in  the  fubfidies  and  impofts  of  any 
kind;   and  more  efpecially  fo,   if  he  takes  into  his  confidera- 
tion,  to  what  degree  the  foreign  nation,   from  whence  fuch 
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■commodities  are  brought,  they  lay  duties  upon  the  Britifh 
produce  or  manufactures  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  thofe  we  lay 
duties  on,  and  whether  they  inviolably  adhere  to,  or  deviate 
from,  thofe  treaties  of  commerce  which  fubfift  between  our 
nation  and  theirs :  for  this  is  the  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
when  this  nation  is  treated  in  their  merchandize  as  we  ought 
to  be,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  nations  that  have 
no  right  by  treaty  to  be  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than 
our  own. 

«  The  profperity  of  a  trading  kingdom  depends  on  a  wile 
regulation  of  it's  revenues,  fays  a  a  judicious  Spanifh  author. 
When  taxes  are  not  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  the  ruin  of  trade,  a  moth  in  a  treafury,  the  uni- 
verfal  lamentation  of  a  nation,  and  the  intereft  and  joy  of 
foreigners.  But  a  prudent  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of 
a  ftate,  the  life  of  the  people,  glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and 
diftrefs  to  foreigners,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft 
bleffings  to  human  life.'  See  our  articles  Duties,  Taxes, 
Labour,  Revenue,  and  the  Contents  for  the  practical 
bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  concernment  to  a  trading  nation 
than  the  wife  regulation  of  it's  duties  and  cuftoms,  and  the 
mod  vigilant  eye  over  it's  exports  and  imports  ;  for  the  gran- 
deur of  a  kingdom  depends  folely  upon  felling  much,  and 
buying  little,  or  upon  felling  more  than  is  bought.  He  that 
is  conftantly  buying  more  than  he  fells,  let  him  be  a  fecond 
Croefus  in  treafure,  muft  be  at  length  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  a  beggar,  for  his  flock  is  diminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  overbalance  of  goods  brought  in :  but  whoever  is  con- 
ftantly felling  more  than  he  buys,  let  him  be  poor  as  Laza- 
rus, muft  by  fuch  a  tranfadlion  acquire  the  happy  circum- 
ftances  of  the  rich :  for,  as  much  as  the  ballance  is  in  favour 
of  the  amount  of  fales,  juft  fo  much  is  added  to  his  capital. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  the  wifeft  nations  difcourage  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  into  their  country  *,  but  leave 
their  gates  wide  open  to  let  their  own  manufactures  go  abroad 
and  bring  in  riches  from  every  quarter. 

*  When  a  great  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  nation 
arifes  from  the  money  raifed  by  the  Duties  paid  by  en- 
hanfing  the  price  of  foreign  imports,  which  exhauft  the 
nation's  treafure,  the  greater  thofe  Duties  and  Imports 
are,  the  more  the  nation  is  drained  of  it's  folid  wealth ;  and 
if  the  fupport  of  the  Poblic  Credit  depends,  in  a  good 
meafure,  on  thegreatnefs  of  the  fum  raifed  by  fuch  duties 
of  cuftom,  does  not  fuch  temporary  fupport  of  the  public 
credit  depend  on  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  kingdom  ?  Should 
not  this  induce  the  great  reprefentative  to  think  of  fuch  a 
gradual  change  in  the  conflitution  of  the  revenue,  that  the 
profperity  of  the  ftate  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  height 
of  the  revenue,  and  not  rife  upon  it's  destruction  ?  And  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  fuch 
as  Excises,  &c.  do  not  thefe  demonftrably  tend  fo  toraife 
the  price  of  our  produce  and  manufactures,  as  to  enable  our 
foreign  competitors  in  commerce  to  underfell  us  at  all  fo- 
reign markets  ?  Is  it  impoffible  to  fall  upon  meafures  where- 
by thefe  evils  may  be  happily  prevented  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
of  this  kind  infuperable  to  the  wifdom  of  a  Britiih  fenate  ? 
Every  impartial  man  muft  readily  grant,  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  for  the  fafeguard  and  profperity  of  an  empire,  for  the 
good  plight  and  condition  of  it's  finances,  to  confift  and  har- 
monize with  the  profperity  of  it's  commerce,  than  for  the 
one  to  counteract  the  other,  and  that  the  money  we  raife 
by  virtue  of  our  trade  ihould  tend  gradually  to  it's  abfolute 
deftruction .' 


Commerce  and  navigation  are  the  great  fupports  of  our  all: 
and  every  expedient  to  uphold  the  Public  Credit  that 
does  not  arife  from  the  apparent  profperous  ftate  and   con- 
dition of  cur  tratde,  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  temporary 
political  amufements.     The  more  money  is  raifed  both  upon 
foreign  and  native  comodities,  the  worfe  is  the  ftate  of  our 
commerce,  the  former  fhewing  that   we  augment  our  Im- 
ports, whilft  the  latter  renders  us  lefs  able  to  increafe  our 
Exports  upon  a  par  with  nations  which  can  afford  itfelf 
cheaper  than  we.     Thefe  principles  are  obvious,  and   muft, 
at  length,  terminate  fn  what  every  man  of  difcernment  can- 
not avoid  feeing.     The  good  fenator,  therefore,  will  endea- 
vour to  bottom  the  fyftem  of  our  funds  upon  principles  that 
quadrate  with  our  commercial   intereft  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
Public  Credit  will  ftand  upon  a  rock,  not  to  be  fhaken 
either  by  the  nefarious  arts  of  flock-jobbing  and  bubbles,  nei- 
ther by  South-Sea  nor  Mifliffippi  fchemes,  nor  even  by  re- 
bellions, or  infults  from  foreign  courts;  for,  when  other  na- 
tions know  the  conflitution  of  our  finances  to  be  fo  wifely 
and  happily   framed,  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  will  have 
infinitely  greater  weight  in  Europe,  than  it  can  have  whilft 
the   ftate  of   the  public  revenue  is  founded  upon  principles 
diametrically  oppoiite  to  thefe.     Under  fuch  circumflances, 
we  fhould  be  as  little  intimidated  to  declare  war  againft  thofe 
who  oftcred  any  dignity  to  our  king  and  country,  as  com- 
pelled to  make  a  peace  any  way  difhonourable  to  the  nation, 
or  injurious  to  it's  trade  and  navigation:  and, 'till  this  comes 
to  be  our  cafe,  and  we  aie  enabled  gradually  to  difcharge  our 
debts,  or  to  lefien  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  we  may  eafily 
iupport  them,   it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  our  minifters  will 
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daily  lofe  their  weight  and  influence  in  foreign  courts,  and, 
consequently,  De  difabled  from  treating  with  them  but  upon 
the  moft  advantageous  terms.  See  our  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Debts  [National  Debts], 
Funds,  Interest  of  Money,  Monied  Interest, 
Duties. 

In  deliberating  on  the  two  great  affairs  of  war  and  peace, 
it  is  firft  neceffary  to  know  what  is  the  prefent  military  and 
naval  ftate  of  our  country,  and  how  numerous  it's  forces  are 
both  by  fea  and  land,  and  how  far  our  finances  will  admit  of 
their  augmentation;  of  what  fort  the  war  is  which  we  are 
entering  upon,  and   with  what  enemy  we  engage.     A  ilrict 
enquiry  ought  alfo  to  be  made  into  the  ftrength  of  our  enemy, 
and  any  confederacies  againft  us;  whether  their  forces  aie 
difciplined  in  the  fame,  or  a  different  manner  fiom  our  own, 
and  whether  they  have*  better  engineers,  generals,  and   ad- 
mirals, and  whether  they  are  a  match  for  us,  or  inferior  in 
number  and  ftrength,  that  we  may  regulate  our  conduct  ac- 
cordingly, and  make  peace  with  thofe  who  are  too  mighty 
for  us,  and  war  with  thofe  who  are  unable  to  refill  us,  if  they 
attempt  to  encroachments  upon  rights,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  to  fubfifting  treaties;  and  the  fcheme  of  the 
war,  when  we  are  obliged  to  enter  into  one,  and  all  it's  ope- 
rations, ought  to  be  well  fettled,  upon  the  beft  principles  of 
prudential  forefight  and  confideration.     It  may   likewife  be 
of  ufe,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  look  over  the  hiflorical  ac- 
counts of  former  wars,   their  rife,   progrefs,  and  event :  for 
fimilar   and   parallel  inflances   always  explain  and  illuftrate 
each  other. 

The  occafion  of  every  war,   and  the  juftice  of  it,  muft  alfo 
be  well  weighed  and  thoroughly  fcrutinized  into ;   and  we 
muft   be  well  affined,  after  many  trials,  that  the  matters  in 
difference  cannot  be  honourably  decided,   but  by  the  fword: 
for,  as  the  comedian  obferves,  it  is  a  wife  way  to  try  all  ex- 
pedients for  an  accommodation,  before  we  come  to  blows  f 
an  honourable  peace  is  always  preferable  to  an  unjuft  war. 
And  if  the  debate  be  upon  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  a  country,  it  is  in  the  firft  place  requitite 
to  enquire,  whether  any  neceffaries  of  which  the  people  are 
in  want,  do  ever  go  out  of  the  kingdom;  whether  any  thing 
is  exported  to  foreigners  except  fuperfluities,  or  the  refidue 
or  what  is  fpent  at  home.     We  muft  alfo  take  care  to  make 
a  juft  eflimate  and  calculation  of  the  price  and  value  of  all 
commodities,  fold  to,  or  exchanged  with,  foreign  countries^ 
and  to  balance  the  difference  between  profit  and  lofs,  that  the 
public  treafure,  or  current  coin  of  the  commonwealth,   may 
not  be  diminifhed  [fee  the  articles  Balance  of  Trade, 
and  Exchange].     And  we  muft  likewife  be  ftrict  in  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  all  fuch  confumeables,  as  ferve  to 
introduce  and  encourage  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
That  the  knowlege  of  trade,  both  practical  and  political,  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  light  and  trivial  nature,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
will  fatisfactorily  appear  to  the  candid  and  judicious,  who 
fhall  do  us  the  honour  to  perufe  thefe  our  labours.     The  fub- 
ject  confidered  in  thefe  lights  is,  perhaps,  not  lefs  extenfive 
than  moft,  and  requires  no  lefs  application  and  ability  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  it,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  belles 
lettres,  or  any  branch  of  fcience :   it  is,  indeed,  comprehen- 
five  of  many  of  the  more  lucrative  arts,  as  well  as  fciences. 
See  our  article  Mercantile  College,  and  our  Index. 
Laflly,  the  moft  confummate  prudence  is  always  requifite  in 
the  enacting  of  good  laws,  for  therein  confifts  the  very  be- 
ing, as  well  as  happinefs  of  the  public.     On  this  occafion, 
it  is  neceffary  we  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
ftate,  condition,  and  circumflances  of  a  nation  ;   the  prefent 
fituation  of  it's  affairs,  what  laws  it  ftands  in  need  of,  what 
will  be  well  received  by  the  people,  or  more  effectually  con- 
ducive to  the  preferving  and  ftrengthning  of  the  conflitution, 
and  fecuring  and  promoting  the  common  felicity;  for  the 
commonwealth  was  not  made  for  the  law,  but  the  Jaw  for 
the  commonwealth.     The  better  to  inform   ourfelves  upon 
this  fubject  of  legiflation,  it  will  prove  of  no  little  ufe  to  en- 
quire into  the  laws  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own: 
whereby  we  may  know  how  to  guard  againft  the  evils  under 
which  our  neighbours  labour,  and  take  example  by  them,  in 
fuch  inflances  of  wifdom  for  which  they  are  remarkable.    It 
will  be  of  great  advantage  in  all  deliberations  upon  matters 
of  the  firft  confequence,  not  to  depend  altogether  on  our  own 
judgment,  but  to  advife  with  others,  becaufe  it  is  impomble 
for  an  individual  to  have  more  wifdom   than   many  coun- 
fellors. 

There  are,  as  Cicero  obferves, — Three  forts  of  public  things 
upon  which  men  deliberate,  or  give  or  take  advice:  thefe  are 
things  honeft  and  profitable,  and  the  differences  that  are  be- 
tween them  whenever  they  are  inconfiilent  with  each  other.— 
If  in  thefe  three  points  the  fenator  is  fully  knowing  and  expe- 
rienced, he  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a  good  judgment  on 
any  affair  of  public  life.  And  whtre  two  fubjectsof  the  fame 
fort  are  offered  to  confideration,  it  is  a  characterise  of  a  found 
difcernment  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  preferable ;  which  i» 
the  mod  honeft  or  profitable  to  the  flare. 
Sometimes  a  gentleman  in  this  fituation  is  called  upon  to  give 
extemporary  advice,  and  is  furprized  into  a  neceffity  of  de- 
his  ooinion  at  the  moment  it  is  demanded  :   but, 
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whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  we  mult  never  vary 
from  the  cardinal  points  of  profit  and  honefty ;  we  muft  al- 
ways chufe  the  good,  and  reject  the  evil,  and  of  two  evils, 
where  both  are  inevitable,  muft  make  choice  of  the  leaft. 
The  beft  way  of  forming  good  and   wholefome  counfels,    is 
to  keep  a  fteady  eye  upon  the  firft  and  greateft  good,  and  to 
have  that  always  in  view,  whether  we  are  deliberating  on 
matters  of  public  or  private  concerns,  of  what  relates  to  our 
own  or  to  our  country's  happinefs:  for  from  this  firft  princi- 
ple all  our  thoughts  and  counfels  ought  to  be  directed.     Un- 
lefs the  public  happinefs  be  our  chief  aim,  all  our  delibera- 
tions and  advice  are  vain  and  fruitlefs.     How  can  the  mari- 
ner fteer  a  right  courfe,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  port  to 
which  he  is  bound?  In  debating  within  ourfelves  what  ad- 
vice is  proper,  the  utmoft  prudence  is  required  ;  in  giving  it 
to  others,  the  utmoft  fincerity.     We  mult  ever  be  cautious  to 
leave  as  little  room  as  poflible  for  fortune  to  interpofe,   for 
chance  feldom  brings  about  events  that  bear  the  characleriftics 
of  wife  and  rational  contrivance:  let,  therefore,  all  his  coun- 
fels be  the  effects  of  prudence,  goodnefs,  fidelity,  mature  ex- 
perience, thorough  deliberation,   impartiality,    and  freedom 
of  thought;  without  the  ftain  of  criminal  craft  and  cunning, 
of  temerity,  or  fecret  ill-will  to  the  public. 
Subtle  and  artful,  or  daring  undertakings,  are  extremely  plea- 
fant  and  entertaining;  they  dazzle  with  a  falfe  luftre,  but  it 
is  hard  to  profecute  them  aright,  and  they  are  often  fatal  in 
confequence.     It  is  of  great  ufe  and   fervice   to  a  common- 
wealth to  obferve  this  ftanding  rule,  that  the  fenate  never  en- 
ter upon  any  bufinefs  within  doors,  but  what  has  been  before 
thoroughly  can  vailed  without;  it  being  a  great  folly  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  moft  important  affairs  can  be  prefently  dif- 
patched,  or  require  no  more  confideration  than  that  only  of  a 
(hort  hour,  or  a  few  tranfitory  moments. 
After  consultation  regularly  had  and   taken,  nothing  remains 
but  the  giving  judgement,  in  any  affair  of  ftate  under  con- 
fideration: fuch  a  judgement  is  an  open  declaration  of  the 
thoughts  and  counfels  of  the  mind.     There  is  a  judicial  fa- 
culty implanted  in  mankind  by  nature :  we  often  find  fome 
men,  who  have  no  character  for  learning  or  wifdom,  arc  yet 
greatly  to  be  depended  on  for  their  judgement,  and  in  time 
come  to  be  matters  of  good  fenfe,  great  cunning  and  fagacity, 
by  dint  of  ufe  and  experience.    Men  of  more  years  than  learn- 
ing are,  therefore,  much  to  be  relied  on  for  a  found  judg- 
ment,   becaufe  age  and  experience  have,  in  effect,  fupplied 
them  with  a  third  eye,  whereby  they  take  a  furvey  of  part 
tranfactions  and  future  events,  as  well  as  of  the  prefent,  with 
fo  much  the  more  accuracy. 

We  know  nothing  of  a  man  'till  we  have  been  witneffes  to 
his  converfation ;  and,  'till  a  fenator  has  delivered  his  fenti- 
ments,  there  is  no  forming  a  juft  notion  either  of  his  wif- 
dom or  prudence.  Socrates  one  day  meeting  a  youth  whom 
he  had  never  feen  before,  looked  for  fome  time  earneftly  up- 
on him,  and  at  laft  faid  to  him,  Speak,  that  I  may  knew 
what  you  are.  The  fame  experiment  muft  be  tried,  before 
we  can  approve  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  the  candidate  for 
this  office,  or  pronounce  him  duly  qualified  for  fo  high  a  fta- 
tion:  for  fpeech  is  the  image  and  reprefentative  of  the  mind, 
and  by  this  muft  the  fenator  give  proofs  of  his  judgement,  and 
of  the  force  and  extent  of  his  capacity. 

There  are  fome  orators  whofe  fpeeches  are  all  glofs  and  falfe 
colouring,  intended  rather  to  pleafe  the  ear,  and  touch  the 
paffion,  than  inform  the  judgement:  their  words  are  all  tinfel 
and  feather,  and  they  have  more  regard  to  elegance  and  de- 
licacy, than  to  plain  and  folid  truth,  and  clofe  reafoning. 
Were  their  fpeeches  taken  to  pieces,  they  would  appear  to 
be  mere  froth  and  emptinefs,  void  of  weight  and  folidity, 
veracity  or  fincerity.  The  fenator's  rhetoric  muft  never  be 
thus  adulterated:  he  may  difplay  his  eloquence  before  the 
wife  and  eloquent,  but  he  fhould  fpeak  truth  even  before 
fools. 

There  is  another  fort  of  fpeakers,  who  are  fwoln  with  pride, 
malice,  and  jealoufy,  incenfed  by  private  animofity  ;  and, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  public, 
lay  about  them  with  perfonal  reflection  and  calumny.  Thefe 
men  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  public,  and  ferve  only  to 
kindle  a  fire,  infufe  jealoufies  and  mifunderftandings,  and 
to  ruffle  the  peace  of  a  country,  by  introducing  parties  and 
factions,  difcord  and  contention.  If  they  were  really  good 
men,  they  would  ftifle  their  private  animofities  and  perfonal 
refentments,  and  make  it  their  choice,  as  well  as  think  it 
their  duty,  not  to  trouble  the  commonwealth  with  them, 
under  pretence  of  doing  it  fei  vice. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  members,  who  for  want  of  capacity, 
for  counfel,  and  abilities  in  fpeaking,  implicitly  give  into  the 
fentiments  of  others,  and  always  tread  in  their  fteps.  They 
who  behave  in  this  manner  are  really  not  to  blame,  unlefs 
they  are  obliged  to  it  by  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  It  is  of  ufe 
and  benefit  to  a  ftate  to  have  the  lefs  able  and  fkilful  mem- 
bers of  it's  council  readily  complying  with  the  fentiments  of 
their  wife  and  more  experienced  leaders.  Sometimes  a  fenate 
is  unanimous:  on  which  occafion  it  is  much  the  wifeft  way  to 
concur  in  the  general  opinion,  and  not  to  give  oppofition 
only  for  the  fake  of  making  a  fpeech,  and  fpin  out  the  time 
with  tedious  bombaft  and  fulfome  harangues. 
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Differences  in  opinion  will  unavoidably  happen,  and"  occl 
fion  debates  and  altercations,  whereby  this  great  affembly  may- 
be fplit  into  oppofite  parties.  In  all  attempts  to  compofe 
thefe  differences,  and  bring  fuch  debates  to  a  happy  conclu- 
fion,  we  muft  be  careful  to  avoid  indecent  language,  excefs 
of  paffion,  or  perfonal  obloquy,  with  whatever  elfe  may  in- 
terrupt the  courfe  of  a  deliberate  and  wife  confultation,  or 
ruffle  the  affections  of  brethren  in  the  fame  truft. 
The  opinions  and  refolutions  of  a  fenate  arc  to  be  valued  by 
their  weight,  not  by  the  tale  or  number  of  voices :  and  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  beft  and  wifeft  member  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  may  not  be  borne  down  by  the  multi- 
titude  or  majority.  Ariftotle  permits  acounfellor,  deliberating 
upon  any  affair  of  moment,  to  be  twice  in  doubt  ;  but  if,  af- 
ter  this,  he  could  not  come  to  any  fettled  refolution,  he  was 
for  that  time  to  lofe  his  right  of  giving  any  opinion  at  all. 
Caution  Ihould  be  ufed  not  to  protract  the  day,  and  fpend 
too  much  time  in  debating  a  queftion,  without  coming  to 
any  refolution:  we  are  guilty  of  a  double  fault  when  we  tire 
both  ourfelves  and  others  with  tedious  harangues.  A  decent 
brevity  is  always  to  be  obferved  in  fpeaking,  as  alfo'an  bo- 
neft  plainnefs,  and  an  open  fincerity.  We  muft  not  be  over 
eager  to  fpeak,  or  lay  fnares  for  others,  by  mingling  low  ar- 
tifices or  falicies  with  what  we  deliver.  Every  thing  faid 
fhould  have  real  weight,  and  carry  with  it  a  ferious  and  im- 
portant meaning,  and  muft  be  well  feafoned  with  fimplicity 
and  truth,  and  with  plain  but  nervous  language;  for  that 
takes  deep  root,  and  {hews  the  man  of  bufinefs  in  oppofition 
to  the  florid  babbler,  whofe  words  are  wind,  and  leave  no 
impreffion  behind  them. 

The  three  rules  laid  down  by  Cicero  in  his  laws  ought  to  be 
duly  obferved  by  every  member  of  parliament ;  (i.)  That 
he  conftantly  give  his  attendance  in  the  affembly,  becaufe  a 
full  houfe  gives  a  greater  weight  to  all  it's  decrees  and  refolu- 
tions. (2.)  That  he  fpeak  only  in  his  proper  turn,  or  when 
he  is  called  upon.  And  (3.)  That  he  fpeak  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  keep  clofe  to  the  fubjeft  in  debate,  without 
fallying  into  boundlefs  mazes  of  perplexity  and  impertinence. 
That  fenator  who  wilfully  and  carelefsly  abfents  himfelf  from 
the  public  fervice  without  a  juftifiable  caufe,  ought  (as  the 
fame  author  injoins)  to  be  cenfured  and  punifhed  as  a 
criminal. 

Neither  is  it  convenient  that  fenators  fhould  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  city  in  which  fuch  affemblies  are  held,  and  to  with- 
draw themfelves  into  foreign  territories,  unlefs  they  are  fent 
abroad  by  their  fovereign,  to  take  upon  them  a  command  of 
confequence,  or  to  execute  an  embafly,  &c.  left,  by  thinning 
the  fenate,  fome  detriment  fhould  unhappily  befal  the  com- 
monwealth.    The  Romans  took  care  to  prevent  the  ill  con- 
fequence of  fuch  a  pra&ice,  by  a  law  made  for  that  purpcrfe. 
After  all,  the  fundamental  principle  which  gives  rife  to,  and 
will  ever  maintain,  the  fenatorial  dignity,  and  crown  the  cha- 
racter of  fo  diftinguifhed  a  perfonage,   is  his  conformity  in 
his  words  and  actions,  and  in  all  the  relative  capacities  and 
offices  of  life,  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  by  approving  himfelf  a  juft 
and  good  man,  and  adorning  his  private  ftation  with  a  fteady 
coiidua,  that  will  give  a  fanftion  to  all  he  fays  and  does  in 
public  life.     It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  wife  and  prudent, 
unlefs  we  are  upright  in  the  whole  of  our  conduct:  for  pru- 
dence without  juftice  and  goodnefs,  dwindles  into  craft  and 
cunning,  and  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  vice  than  a  virtue. 
Wife  men  are  denominated  from  their  wifdom,  but  it  is  folid 
virtue  that  gives  the  juft,  the  equitable,  and  the  honeft  man 
his  proper  titles,  and  makes  him  in  character  what  he  is  really 
called  cy  name  ;   and  good  men  take  their  ftile  from  their  vir- 
tues, and  not  from  their  wifdom.     Who  then  is  a  truly  good 
man,  but  fuch  a  one  as  is  defcribed  by  Plato,  who  well  un- 
derftands  what  virtue  is,  who  takes  it  into  his  bofom  and 
clofeft  embraces,  and  lives  up  to  it's  commands  and  dictates, 
and  who  chufes  to  die  for  the  fake  of  his  country,  and  to  fave 
her  from  any  imminent  danger,  or  from  falling  into  an  ab- 
ject ftate  of  fervitude,  or  from  being  oppreffed  by  the  arbi- 
trary dominion  of  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  or  of  men  remarkable 
only  for  their  bafenefs  and  infamy  ? — Such  truly  great  and  good 
patriots   will  endure  every  thing  rather  than  fee  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  their  native  country  overturned. 
There  are  fome  men  raifed  to  high  ftations  and  dignities  in 
the  ftate,  who  thruft  themfelves  into  public  bufinefs  by  a 
prompt  and  eafy  fluency  of  fpeaking,  and  by  giving  proofs 
of  a  lively  wit,  and  more  than  ordinaray  fagacity,  whilft  their 
hearts  are  full  of  deceit  and  fubtilty.     When  fuch  men  as 
thefe  are  engaged  in  fupporting  the  laws,  or  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  no  orators  deliver  themfelves  with 
a  better  grace,  or  with  more  beauty  and  elegance,  but,  when 
their  fpeeches  are  fifted  to  the  bottom,  they  are  all  fediment 
and  corruption  ;  wrong  and  injuftice  are  the  lees  of  all  their 
fluency  and  rhetoric;  there  is  nothing  truly  great  and  noble 
in  what  they  fay,   for  all  their  pjetences  to  public  good  are 
a  vizor,  and   the  tongue  does  not  act  in  concert  with  the 
heart. 

There  is  not  a  greater  plague  that  can  infect  the  body  poli- 
tic than  a  fet  of  fuch  men,  lurking  within  the  bowels  of  a 
government,  efpecially  if  their  power  and  authority  are  fo 
htuated  as  to  be  able  to  diftrefs  it.     Amons,ft  this  clafs  are 
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comprehended  all  thofe  who  are  of  a  debauched  and  licentious 
character,  and  fct  themfelves  up  for  men  of  penetration,  ar- 
tifice and  ftrataeem,  by  a  readinefs  to  commit  all  manner 
of  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  by  promoting  tumults  and  fe- 
ditions  in  a  ftate.  Bad  as  thefe  men  are,  in  nothing  is  their 
villainy  more  confpicuous,  and  at  no  time  more  fuccefsful, 
than  when  they  can  feduce  thair  countrymen  to  believe  they 
are  really  honeft,  upright,  and  faithful  fubjects:  for  as  man 
in  general,  when  raifed  to  the  moft  exalted  dignity  and  higheft 
attainments  of  his  nature,  is  the  beft  and  nobleft  of  animals; 
fo  when  he  degenerates  as  far  beneath  the  ftandard  of  law 
and  juftice,  he  is,  of  all  the  reft  of  his  own  fpecies,  the  moft 
vile  and  dangerous. 

And  if  public  affairs  fhould  ever  happen  to  light  into  fuch 
hands,  and  reduce  the  ftate  into  great  diforder  and  confufion, 
we  muft  put  our  chief  hopes  in  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a 
parliament.  While  that  place  contains  men  of  courage  and 
public  fpirit,  matters  cannot  long  proceed  amifs:  whoever, 
therefore,  undertakes  that  truft,  fhould  continually  have  be- 
fore their  eyes  how  much  the  common  welfare  depends  upon 
their  virtues;  but,  above  all  things,  they  (hould  have  difin- 
terefted  and  felf-denying  minds. 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  but  by  thofe  who  have  feen  it, 
what  reverence  is  paid,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  a  man  of 
fteady  principles,  the  tenor  of  whofe  words  and  actions  are 
always  tha  fame,  who  is  neither  to  be  bought  nor  frighted : 
he  is  admired  and  followed  ;  all  he  fays  has  it's  due  weight ; 
his  honeft  hoary  head  is  dear  to  all  mankind.  Whereas,  as 
Dr  d'Avenant  fays,  the  whiffling  prowlers  after  places,  and 
little  bufy  intriguers,  are  contemptible  to  the  very  men  of 
whom  thay  are  the  wretched  inftruments;  and,  let  the  ambi- 
tious think  what  they  pleafe,  that  man  has  moft  real  power  in 
this  country,  who  is  believed  to  be  of  the  moft  unfhaken  integ- 
rity towards  the  public  ;  and  he  who  has  fuch  a  character,  en- 
joys more  true  greatnefs  than  all  the  vain  pomp  and  honours 
a  court  can  give. 

The  employments  of  England  are  yet  but  few,  and  their  pro- 
fits but  inconfiderable,  to  what  they  are  in  feveral  nations ; 
however,  fmall  as  they  feem  to  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
fome  time  or  other  they  will  be  made  the  engines  wherewith 
bad  men  will  endeavour  to  fubvert  this  conftitution. 
It  is  true,  at  prefent,  we  may  be  out  of  fuch  a  danger,  but  if, 
in  future  times,  we  fhould  chance  to  fee  all  employments  re- 
ferved  for  men  in  one  certain  ftation;  if  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment fhould  lie  but  through  one  paffage;  when  this  happens, 
we  (hall  have  caufe  to  be  alarmed. 

They  who  feel  within  themfelves  abilities  to  ferve  the  public, 
are  by  no  means  blameable  in  defiring  to  be  upon  the  ftage  of 
bufinefs;  on  the  contrary,  that  four  philofophy  which  makes 
fome  perfons  at  all  feafons  retire,  and  abandon  the  ftate,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  commended.  They  do,  according  to  Tacitus, 
but  Nomine  inagnifico,  feque  otium  velaie:  if  the  pofture  of 
affairs  willpoflibly  admit  of  it,  good  men  fhould  rather  ftrive 
to  be  in  power,  that  the  commonwealth  may  not  be  ingrofled 
by  corrupt  and  unfkilful  hands. 

A  wife  man  can  eafily  difcern  whether  the  minifters  are  fuch, 
that  he  may  with  honour  and  fafety  mix  in  councils  with  them. 
If  the  adminiftration  be  found  and  right,  or  if  he  has  but  a  face 
looking  that  way,  it  is  a  proper  fcafon  for  men  of  probity,  (kill, 
and  virtue,  to  produce  their  talents,  and  to  pufh  themfelves 
forward,  in  order  more  fully  to  mend  things:  and,  at  fuch  a 
time,  they  fhould  be  ready  to  affift  the  ftate  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  nor  fhould  they  lazily  fuffer  the  perfections  of 
their  minds  to  be  ufelefs  and  inactive.  And  if  among  thefe 
there  be  any  very  eminent,  ftrong  in  friends,  verfed  in  affairs 
of  ftate,  of  a  deep  reach  and  forefight,  who  have  eloquence 
to  fway  affemblies,  and  courage  to  refift  and  overcome  popu- 
lar fury  ;  fuch  ought  not  to  defpair  of  the  public,  but  affift  with 
their  wifdom,  to  redeem  a  people  from  their  weak  hands 
who  fhall  get  into  power,  when  the  nation,  perhaps,  has 
been  in  a  high  ferment,  as  in  boiling  liquors  the  fcum  will 
get  uppermoft;  and  there  is  fuch  a  reverence  paid  to  thofe 
who  have  a  truly  great  genius,  and  a  good  heart,  that,  when 
they  offer  themfelves  to  ferve  the  commonwealth,  the  weight 
of  the  people  will  bear  down  all  the  upftart  pretenders,  and 
force  them  to  give  way,  and  make  room  for  merit  fo  fu- 
perior. 

But  if  it  fhould  ever  happen,  that  the  adminiftration  fhould 
be  intirely  bad  and  deftructive  in  their  meafures,  then  ought 
good  men  to  have  no  fhare  nor  hand  in  it;  they  fhould  with- 
draw from  any  participation  in  the  negligence  or  guilt;  they 
fhould  quit  what  they  cannot  honourably  hold ;  they  fhould 
concern  themfelves  no  more  in  public  bufinefs,  leaving  fuch 
minifters  to  govern  by  themfelves,  who  will  not  govern  well, 
and  be  contented  to  ferve  their  country  by  defending  liberty 
in  one  poft  againft  any  encroachments;  they  fhould  not  make 
fo  ill  a  ufe  of  that  affection  the  people  may  bear  them,  and 
of  the  intereft  they  may  have  in  the  nation,  as  to  be  a  fhel- 
ter  for  the  crimes  or  folly  of  others:  nor  fhould  they,  as  it 
were,  lend  their  countenance,  and  be  the  fcreen,  behind 
which  bad  men  may  fafely  attempt  to  undermine  the  con- 
ftitution. 

If  the  times  are  good,  filent  merit  will  be  fought  after;  but, 
jf  they  are  had,  ill  men  will  be  lifted  up  to  the  offices  and 


dignities  of  the  ftate,  by  the  applaufe  of  their  adherents,  and 
the  faction  of  their  friends;  but,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  it  is  no 
fhame  not  to  be  employed.  Tacitus  fpeaking  of  /Efius  La- 
nira  fays,  Et  non  permiffa  provincia  dignationem  addi- 
derat. 

Great  men  are  often  liable  to  one  unfortunate  vanity:  they 
believe  their  parts,  dexterity,  and  wifdom  to  be  fuch,   that 
they  can  mend  things,  give  them  a  new  complexion,  correct 
all  errors,  and  at  leaft  that  they  fhall  preferve  themfelves  found, 
though  every  one  elfe  be  tainted  ;  and,  upon  thefe  preemp- 
tions, fome  of  the  men  in   beft  efteem  have  heretofore  en- 
gaged with  a  depraved  miniftry ;  but  we  could  never  fee  that 
they  were  able  to  make  any  converts:  on  the  contrary,  in- 
fteadof  changing  the  court,  the  court  changed  them.    Courts 
are  but  flowly  mended,  and   that  not  by  the  authority  or  ex- 
ample of  any  fingle  perfon,  except  it  be  of  the  prince  him- 
felf,  ftrongly  bent  to  fet  matters  upon  a  right  foot ;  and  yet 
we  have  more  inftances  of  courts  which  have  fpoiled  their 
prince,  than  of  princes  that  have  reformed  their  courts. 
And  if  it  be  afked,  When  is  the  moft  proper  time  for  perfons 
of  probity  and  virtue  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs  ? 
it  may  be  anfwered,  It  is  then  feafonable,  when  things  call 
loudly  to  be  mended,  when  unfkilful  pilots  have  run  the  fhip 
a-ground,  fo  that  fhe  fticks  faft,   ready  to  fplit  at  the   next 
coming  of  the  waves ;   when  ignorant  men   are  quite  bewil- 
dered in  their  errors;   when   the  whole  people  fee  and   feel 
the  effects  of  ill  government;  when  the  prince  grows  afhamed 
of  thefe,  whom  his  fubjects  hate  and  fear;  when  the  com- 
monwealth cannot  emerge  out  of  it's  debts  and  difficulties, 
without  help  from  abler  hands:  then  is  the  true  time  for  the 
beft  and  wifeft  men  to  offer  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country.     At  fuch  a  feafon,   honefty  will  not  ftand  alone, 
weak,  defencelefs,  and  out  of  countenance,   at  the  fight  of 
profperous  vice.    Nor  can  courts  be  ever  fafe  'till  the  circum- 
ftance  and  neceffity  of  the  times  bring  thither  a  party  of  ho- 
neft and  able  men,  ftrong  enough   to  maintain  itfelf  againft 
thofe  who  are  grown  great  by  wicked  arts,  and  confpicuous 
ignorance  in  public  bufinefs. 

If  Englifhmen  will  be  content  in  this  fingle  point,  all  muft 
of  courfe  go  well ;  if  they  who  have  noble  commands  in  the 
country  will  fcorn  meanly  to  depend  in  town ;  if  they  who 
have  brave  feats  of  their  own,  will  defpife  the  crowded  anti- 
chambers  of  the  great  ones  here;  if  they  who  have  plentiful 
eftates,  will  flight  a  troublefome,  dependent,  and  precarious 
employment,  they  are  more  happy  than  a  court  can  make 
them:  if  our  nobility  and  gentry  would  confider  how  mifera- 
ble  the  noblemen  of  France  are,  with  all  their  mighty  places, 
they  would  at  no  time  hereafter  defire  to  wear  the  livery  of 
bondage.  And  if  they  are  truly  feafoned  with  thefe  notions, 
That  their  liberties  are  above  all  price,  and  (as  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudiard  was  wont  to  fay)  That  there  is  nothing  worth  being 
a  knave  for ;  the  head  muft  be  very  fkilful,  and  the  heart  very 
bold,  that  will  undertake  to  invade  our  fundamental  rights. 
It  is  true,  what  has  been  here  advanced,  may  feem  needlefs 
at  prefent,  when  all  things  are  prefumed  to  go  well ;  but 
thefe  notions  may  be  of  ufe  to  after-ages. 
The  duty  which  private  perfons  owe  to  the  public  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs,  and,  when  that  is  thoroughly  per- 
formed, a  country  feldom  fails  to  fee  a  fteady  courfe  of  wif- 
dom and  honefty  in  fuch  as  are  trufted  with  the  adminiftra- 
tion. This  duty  may  chiefly  confift  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

ift,  That  fuch  as  reprefent  the  people  be  uncorrupt,  unbias- 
ed, and  difinterefted. 

2dly,  That  they  diligently  attend  the  nation's  fervice. 
3dly,  That  they  carfully  watch  any  innovation  or  incroach- 
ments  upon  the  conftitution. 

4thly,  That  they  make  provifion  againft  future  evils. 
5  thly,  That  they  look  narrowly  into  the  income  and  ex- 
pence  of  the  kingdom,  and  examine  which  way  immenfe 
debts  have  been  contracted,  and  how  that  money  has  been 
difpofed  of  which  the  nation  has  already  granted,  and  how 
thefe  debts  may  be  gradually  leffened  and  difcharged. 
6thly,  That  they  hold  a  ftrong  hand  over  the  men  of  bufinefs, 
calling  thofe  to  an  account  who,  either  through  folly,  or  upon 
fome  wicked  defign,  perufe  deftructive  meafures. 
I  ft.  That  fuch  as  reprefent  the  people  be  uncorrupt,  unbiafTed, 
and  difinterefted.  This  point  we  have  handled  Efficiently  ; 
and  to  what  has  been  already  faid  upon  that  fubject,  we  fhall 
now  only  add,  that  Rome  was  once  free,  that  France  here- 
tofore had  the  three  eftates,  which  were  the  guardians  of  it's 
liberty;  that  Spain  had  formerly  many  rights  and  privileges, 
of 'which  nothing  now  but  the  fhadow  remains;  That  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  had  once  conftitutions  fomething  like  that 
of  England;  and  that  all  thefe  countries  have  been  enflaved 
by  their  own  corruptions. 

2dly,  That  they  diligently  attend  the  nation's  fervice ;  for 
ptherwife  they  do  not  difcharge  that  duty  to  which  they  are 
chofen.  It  has  been  formerly  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  that 
gentlemen  fhould  even  wafte  their  fortunes  to  be  elected  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament,  and  yet  afterwards  never  mind 
that  ftation,  which  theyfeemed  before  fo  vehemently  to  court. 
Cato  had  many  virtues  too  high  for  practice,  but  he  may  be 
eafily  imitated  in  one  good  quality  he  had,  of  never  failing  to 
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be  prefent  in  the  fenate.  Such  fhould  give  way  to  others, 
and  make  room  for  men  of  more  leifure,  who  can  afford  to 
employ  their  time  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  But,  a- 
bove  all  others,  they  are  to  blame  who  can  be  drawn  from 
their  duty  by  luxury,  lazinefs,  and  pleafures.  Liberty  can  be 
hardly  wounded  in  a  full  houfe;  the  attempts  made  upon  it 
in  former  reigns  were  made  when  fuch  as  had  no  dependance 
upon  the  court  were  abfent  about  their  country  bufinefs  : 
the  ill  minifters  ofthofc  days  took  that  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote taxes,  which  would  never  pafs  in  a  full  aflembly,  to 
pafs  dangerous  laws,  to  fet  a-foot  new-invented  corporations, 
which  may  be  fatal  in  their  confequences,  and  to  form  pro- 
jects, either  deftructive  to  the  nation  in  general,  or  ruinous 
to  particular  men.  All  the  ill  things  that  were  done  have 
been  compaffed  when  the  negligence  of  fome  had  made  one 
fide  ftrong,  and  the  other  weak. 

And  if,  in  after-ages,  any  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  fhould  be 
fo  wicked  as  to  proceed  by  the  fame  councils,  and  to  go  by 
the  like  meafures,  they  will  promote  their  dark  defigns  in 
fome  fuch  juncture,  when  the  beft  patriots  fhall  be  gonea- 
way,  quite  tired  out  by  feffions  artificially  prolonged. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  love  England,  to  defeat,  by  un- 
wearied patience,  fuch  a  confpiracy  againft  the  people ;  and 
to  obviate  fuch  a  mifchief,  if  the  ordinary  rules  cannot  do 
it,  extraordinary  laws  may  be  thought  on  to  oblige  the  mem- 
bers to  that  attendance  which  they  owe  their  country. 
He  who  does  not  attend,  injures  the  borough  for  which  he 
ferves  ;  for  it  may  fo  happen,  that  in  his  abfence  a  thing 
may  pafs  to  their  ruin  who  have  fent  him,  and  which  his  pre- 
sence might  have  prevented  ;  his  electors,  therefore,  feem  to 
have  fuch  a  right  to  his  fervice  as  in  reafon  no  others  ought 
to  difpenfe  with,  without  their  confent. 
Deferting  in  this  manner  the  public  is  a  growing  evil,  upon 
which  account  it  ought  to  have  a  timely  lemedy.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  amifs,  if  a  bill  were  brought  in  to  make  it 
highly  penal  for  any  member  to  be  abfent  from  the  houfe 
above  14  days,  without,  exprefs  leave  firfl  had  under  the  feal 
of  the  borough  for  which  he  ferves. 

3dly,  That  they  carefully  watch  any  innovation  or  incroach- 
ments  upon  the  conftitution.  There  is  nothing  lulls  a  peo- 
ple afleep  more,  than  the  reign  of  a  good  prince,  reverenced 
for  his  wifdom,  feared  for  his  high  courage,  beloved  for  his 
lenity,  and  admired  for  a  number  of  other  virtues ;  whereas, 
under  a  bad  reign,  the  fubjects  are  jealous  and  vigilant, 
though  often  to  little  purpofe  :  however,  it  is  agreed  upon 
by  all  wife  men,  that  the  mild  rule  of  Auguftus  contributed 
more  to  confirm  the  flavery  of  Rome,  than  all  the  feverity 
and  cunning  of  Tiberius. 

The  beft  times  likewife  produced  the  worft  precedents ;  for, 
in  good  times,  the  people  let  many  things  flip,  being  then 
at  their  eafe,  not  fufpicious,  and,  consequently,  not  watch- 
ful over  the  government ;  but,  where  this  fupine  temper  pre- 
vails, mixed  governments  decline  immediately  into  abfolute 
power.  The  frequent  contefts  that  were  of  old  between  the 
fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  without  doubt  preferved  their 
freedom  :  for,  where  all  are  of  one  mind,  ill  ufe  may  be 
made  of  that  unanimity,  by  fome  fubtle,  eloquent,  and  am- 
bitious man,  who  may  turn  and  rule  it  as  he  pleafes  :  there- 
fore to  preferve  conftitutions  that  have  a  mixture  in  them  of 
popular  government,  it  is  necefiary  there  fhould  be  always 
fome  divifion,  juft  enough  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  awake, 
that  they  may  obferve  what  advantages  one  part  of  the  fiate 
gets  over  the  other. 

Bad  kings  provoke  many  to  look  into  their  actions  ;  but 
when  the  people  have  a  good  prince,  they  give  a  favourable 
interpretation  to  all  he  does. 

And  the  beft  man  that  ever  reigned  may  be  ill  ferved.  It  is 
a  maxim  of  our  law,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  but 
if  an  ill  be  committed  in  matters  of  ftate,  the  council  muft 
anfwer  for  it ;  if  in  matters  of  juftice,  the  judges  muft  an- 
fwer  for  it.  But  though  the  laws  exempt  our  kings  from 
blame,  they  are  not  freed  from  the  bad  effects  of  ill  conduct 
in  their  minifters. 

He,  therefore,  who  reprefents  his  country,  cannot  do  the 
nation  nor  his  prince  better  fervice,  than  to  fee  thofe  who  fit 
at  the  helm  do  not  run  the  fhip  upon  dangerous  rocks.  Ab- 
folute dominion  is  a  bait  with  which  the  greateft  minds  may 
be  tempted  ;  for  they  whofe  goodnefs  is  unlimited,  may  de- 
fire  that  their  power  fhould  be  fo  too  ;  but  no  one  man  ought 
to  think  of  being  omnipotent,  unlcfs  he  could  be  omnifcient 
and  omniprefent.  Befides,  though  princes  may  defire  great 
power,  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  great  good,  fuch  as  ferve 
them  rarely  proceed  upon  this  principle.  They  often  defire 
their  matters  fhould  be  arbitrary,  in  order  to  their  own  im- 
punity, and  to  build  a  large  fortune  for  themfelves  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  fhould  be  watched  in  all  their  windings,  and  fol- 
lowed in  all  their  dark  and  fubtle  mazes. 
It  (eldom  happens  that  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  invaded 
all  at  once  the  fteps  of  power  are  leifurely  and  (low  ;  mini- 
fters who  have  it  in  their  thoughts  to  change  the  nature  of  a 
government,  go  to  work  by  degrees.  At  firft  they  make  ufe 
of  the  moft  popular  hands  they  can  poffibly  procure,  ordering 
it  fo  that  the  people  mav  not  perceive  who  it  is  that  puts 
their  fetters  on  ;  but  thefe  popular  men  they  fhove  out,  at  the 
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firft  convenient  feafon,  that  all  may  be  of  a  piece.  Tlic'r 
next  bufinefs  is  to  corrupt  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  cleareft 
fame,  whom  they  difcard  when  fufficiently  tainted,  and  this 
they  do  that  the  people  may  think  all  mankind  alike,  which 
naturally  drives  them  to  follow  thofe  only  who  are  in  power, 
and  who  can  do  them  fervice.  Afterwards,  they  get  from 
the  nation  all  the  money  they  can,  the  collecting  of  which 
erects  new  employments,  2nd  creates  them  a  number  of  de- 
pendants, who,  in  one  certain  place,  ate  their  chief  ftrength 
and  beftfupport  :  by  the  diftribution  of  thefe  fums,  they  like- 
wife  make  more  friends.  But  being  never  out  of  fear  of 
accounting  for  all  at  laft,  their  principal  aim  is  to  procure 
their  mafter  fuch  a  Standing  Revenue,  as  may  make 
him  fubfift  without  the  peoples  help,  without  the  neceffity 
of  a  parliement.  If  they  find  this  impoftible  or  difficult,  then 
by  accufations,  by  exorbitant  proceedings  without  any  pre- 
cedent, and  by  narraffing  private  perfons,  either  in  their 
fame  or  fortune,  they  endeavour  to  make  all  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people  out  of  love  with  their  ancient  confti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  of  this  nation,  That  we  have  loft  by 
treaties  what  we  have  gained  by  valour  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  very  evident,  that  we  have  been  conftantly  out-witted  in 
the  pacts  and  ftipulations  we  have  made  with  foreign  ftites 
and  princes,  as  well  concerning  intereft  as  dominion  :  they 
who  could  never  face  us  in  the  field  have  over-reached  us  in 
the  cabinet,  and  all  along  we  have  feemed  ftronger.  in  a  bat- 
tle than  in  council. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  our  honeft  and  plain  anceftors 
fhould  not  have  fufficient  (kill  to  deal  with  the  riper  heads  of 
warmer  climates;  but  we  may  admire  how  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  our  neighbours  the  Hollanders  in  all  treaties,  but  chiefly 
fuch  as  refpect  commerce,  have  been  ever  too  able  for  us, 
whom  our  vices  have  made  crafty  enough  in  other  matters. 
Their  foil  does  not  generally  produce  better  underftandings 
than  that  of  England  ;  learning  flourifhes  with  us  as  much 
as  with  them;  our  people  have  (harper  wits;  we  are  more 
cunning  in  a  court  than  they ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to 
treat  with  them,  they  are  always  too  fubtle  for  us. 
But  the  reafon  of  this  is  apparent  to  fuch  as  examine  into  the 
bufinefs  ;  for,  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child  has  excellently  well  ob- 
ferved, '  They  have  in  their  greateft  councils  of  ftate  and 
war  Trading  Merchants,  that  have  lived  abroad  in 
moft  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  not  only  the  Theoreti- 
cal Kmowlege,  but  the  Practical  Experience 
of  Trade,  by  whom  laws  and  orders  are  contrived,  and 
peaces  with  foreign  princes  projected,  to  the  great  advantage  , 
of  their  trade. 

And  ';the  concerns  of  commerce  being  made  among  them  a 
matter  of  ftate  (as  it  fhould  be  in  this  nation  particularly) 
they  commit  the  care  of  it  to  the  ableft  heads  they  have,  by 
whofe  affiftance  and  wifdom  they  have  all  along  got  the  bet- 
ter of  us  and  other  countries. 

In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  they  obtained  that  the  bufinefs 
of  Amboyna  fhould  be  flurred  over  ;  and  fo  they  have  fecured 
to  themfelves  a  firm  poffeffion  of  the  Spice  Iflands. 
The  peace  of  Munfter  was  likewife  very  advantageous  to  the 
Dutch  in  all  matters  that  had  relation  to  their  traffic,  but 
efpecially  in  the  plate  trade  from  Cadiz. 
In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  by  delays  and  artifice,  they 
got  the  taking  of  Bantam  parted  over  in  filence,  by  which, 
in  a  manner,  they  have  engroffed  to  themfelves  the  rich  com- 
modity of  pepper. 

It  is  likewife  faid,  when  the  book  of  rates  was  compiled, 
that  the  French  knew  how  to  plant  fomewhere  a  great  fum 
very  fkilfully,  by  the  help  of  which  they  procured  that  the 
Customs  and  Duties  upon  their  product  fhould  be  light, 
and  heavy  upon  that  of  Spain  ;  though  apparently  we  got  by 
one  country,  and  though  we  were  thought  to  lofe  by  the 
other  in  the  general  ballance. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  feafonable  to  expect  any  redrefs  as 
to  paft  injuries,  and  peradventure  fome  of  our  former  errors 
are  capable  of  little  remedy  for  the  prefent ;  but  the  wifdom 
of  the  ftate  will  undoubtedly  provide,  that  England  fhall  be 
better  dealt  with  in  future  treaties. 

Our  land-wars  have  plunged  us  in  debt,  and  incumbered 
us  with  taxes  unfpeakably  injurious  to  our  commerce.  It  is  Well 
known  our  proper  bufinefs  had  been  to  have  infifted  only  upon 
our  strength  at  sea,  for  a  large  fleet  would  have  al- 
ways guarded  and  fecured  our  traffic,  and  would  have  kept  that 
money  within  the  kingdom  which  has  been  fent  out  to  pay 
land-armies  in  foreign  countries. 
But  as  in  purfuing  quite  a  contrary  courfe,  we  more  conful  ted 
the  direct  and  immediate  concern  and  intereft  of  others  than 
our  own  ;  fo,  in  reafon  and  equity,  the  peaces  which  our 
money  and  arms  have  chiefly  procured,  fhould  have  been  as 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  as  convenient  to  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

And  yet  we  fhall  reap  but  little  profit  from  all  our  expence 
of  blood  and  treafure,  unlefs  the  traffic  of  England  be  thereby 
put  upon  a  fafe  and  equal  foot  with  all  it's  neighbours. 
The  protection  and  care  of  trade  will,  therefore,  very  much 
confift  in  the  meafures  that  fhall  be  taken  in  this  prefent  junc- 
ture, to  fecure  us  againft  our  neighbours. 
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Thefe  memento's  may  poffibly  have  their  ufe,  more  efpe- 
cially  with  the  younger  and  lefs  experienced  members  of 
that  auguft  allembly,  from  whofe  wifdom  we  expect  every 
bleffing. 

An  act  of  paaliament  made  in  the  third  year  of  Geo.  III.  re- 
lating TO  BANKRUPTS,  BEING  INTITLED  TO  THE 
PRIVELEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  AND  BECOMING  IN- 
SOLVENT. 

Whereas  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  fcrivenors, 
and  traders,  within  the  defcription  of  the  ftatutes,  relating  to 
bankrupts,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  not  compella- 
ble to  pay  their  juft  dubts,  or  to  become  bankrupts,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  freedom  of  their  perfons  from  arrefts  upon  civil  pro- 
cefs  ;  and  fome  doubts  have  alfo  arifen,  whether  in  cafes  of 
bankruptcy,  a  eommiffion  can  be  fued  out  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  fuch  privilege  :  To  remedy  which  inconveniences, 
and  to  fuppprt  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and 
good  faith  and  credit  in  commercial  dealings,  which  require 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  the  laws  fhould  have  their  due  courfe,  and 
that  no  fuch  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  fcrive- 
ners,  or  traders,  in  cafe  of  actual  infolvency,  fhould  by  any 
privilege  whatever,  be  exempted  from  doing  equal  juftice  to 
all  their  creditors  ;  it  is  enacted,  &c. 

That  from  and  after  12  May  1764,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
fingle  creditor,  or  two  or  more  creditors,  being  partners, 
whofe  debt  or  debts  fhall  amount  to  100 1.  or  upwards,  and 
for  any  two  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall  amount  to  150  1.  or 
upwards,  or  any  three  or  more  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall 
amount  to  200  1.  or  upwards,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  deemed 
a  merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader  or 
traders,  within  the  defcription  of  the  acts  of  parliament  re- 
lating to  bankrupts,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  at  any 
time,  upon  affidavit  or  affidavits  being  made  and  filed  on  re- 
cord in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  at  Weftminfter,  by  fuch 
creditor  or  creditors,  that  fuch  debt  or  debts  is  or  are  juftly 
due  to  him  or  them  refpectively,  and  that  every  fuch  debtor, 
as  he  or  they  verily  believe,  is  a  merchant,  banker,  broker, 
factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  within  the  defcription  of  the 
ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  to  fue  out  of  the  fame  court 
fummons,  or  an  original  bill  or  fummons,  againft  fuch  mer- 
chant, banker,  &c.  and  ferve  him  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and 
if  fuch  merchant,  banker,  &c.  fhall  not  within  two  months 
after  perfonal  fervice  of  fuch  fummons,  (affidavits  of  the  debt 
or  debts  having  duly  been  made  and  filed  as  aforefaid)  pay,  fe- 
eure,  or  compound  for,  fuch  debt  or  debts,  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  or  enter  into  a  bond  in  fuch  fum, 
and  with  two  fuch  fufficient  fureties,  as  any  of  the  judges  of 
that  court,  out  cf  which  fuch  fummons  fhall  iflue  fhall  ap- 
prove of,  to  pay  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  recovered  in  fuch  action 
or  actions,  together  with  fuch  cofts  as  fhall  be  given  in  the 
fame,  he  fhall  be  accounted  and  adjudged  a  bankrupt  from 
the  time  of  the  fervice  of  fuch  fummons  ;  and  any  creditor 
or  creditors  may  fue  out  a  eommiffion  againft  any  fuch  per- 
fon, and  proceed  thereon  in  the  like  manner  as  againft  other 
bankrupts. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  act  fhall 
not  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  fuch 
debt  or  debts  as  aforefaid  contracted,  before  the  eighth  day  of 
March  1763,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  merchant,  banker, 
&c.  fhall,  after  the  laft  day  of  this  feffion  of  parliament, 
commit  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  that  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
any  creditor  or  creditors  as  aforefaid,  may  fue  out  a  corn- 
million  of  bankrupt  againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  &c.  and 
the  commiffioners  in  fuch  eommiffion,  and  other  perfons 
may  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  againft  other  bank- 
rupts ;  any  privilege  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  fhall  fubject  any  perfon  intitled  to  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  arretted,  or  imprifoned,  during  the  time  of  fuch 
privilege,  except  in  cafes  made  felony  by  the  acts  relating  to 
bankrupts,  or  any  of  them. 

PARTNERSHIPS  in  trade,  are  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree 
to  engage  in  commerce,  either  in  equal  fhares  or  otherwife. 
With  refpect  to  domeftic  partnerships  in  trade  in  England, 
there  are  various  adjudicated  cafes,  which  ought  not  to  be 
difregarded  by  thofe  who  enter  into  fuch  kind  of  agree- 
ments. 

Where  there  are  two  joint  traders,  and  one  accepts  a  bill, 
drawn  on  both  him  and  partner,  it  binds  both  if  it  concerns 
the  trade  ;  otherwife,  if  it  concerns  the  acceptor  only  in  a 
diftinct  intereft  and  refpect.      1  Salk.  126. 

A.  and  B.  were  partners  as  woollen  drapers,  A.  received 
money  in  the  (hop  of  S.  S.  and  gave  a  note  for  it  figncd  for 
himfelf  and  partner  ;  A.  and  B.  being  both  dead,  and  A. 
not  leaving  fufficient  aflets,  it  was  held  on  a  bill  brought  by 
S.  S.  againft  the  executors  of  both  the  partners,  that  this  note 
being  given  by  one  of  the  partners,  it  fhould  bind  them  both  ; 
and  that  though  at  law  it  binds  only  the  executor  of  the  fur- 


viving  partner,  yet  in  equity  the  creditor  may  follow  the 
eftate  of  the  other,  though  no  proof  was  made  that  this  mo- 
ney was  brought  into  the  ftock,  or  ufed   in  trade.     2  Vern. 

*77- 

The  act  of  one  partner  fhall  be  prefumed  the  act  of  the  other 
and  fhall  bind  him,  unlefs  he  can  fhew  a  difclaimer,  and  a  re- 
fufal  to  be  concerned.   1  Salk.  292. 

A.  and  B.  are  copartners,  and  a  judgment  is  had  againft  A. 
and  the  goods  of  both  taken  in  execution  ;  it  was  held  by 
the  court,  that  the  fheriff  muft  feize  all,  becaufe  the  moieties 
are  undivided  ;  for  if  he  feize  but  a  moiety  and  fell  that,  the 
other  will  have  a  right  to  a  moiety  of  that  moiety  ;  therefore 
he  muft  feize  the  whole,  and  fell  a  moiety  thereof  undivided, 
and  the  vendee  will  be  tenant  in  common  with  the  other  part- 
ner. 1  Salk.  392. 

But  though  a  moiety  of  a  joint  ftock  may  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion on  judgment  againft  one  partner;  yet,  if  copartners  be- 
come bankrupts,  the  joint  eftate  is  todifcharge  the  joint  debts 
in  the  firft  place,  and  the  feparate  eftate  to  pay  the  feparate 
debts;  and  if  there  be  no  feparate  eftate,  then  therefidue  of 
the  joint  eftate,  after  the  joint  creditors  are  fatisfied,  tobeap- 
plied  among  the  feparate  creditors,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  for  the 
commiffioners  of  bankrupts  are  intrufted  both  with  a  legal  and 
equitable  jurifdiction,  and  may  therefore  marfhal  the  different 
effects,  and  apply  them  in  difcharge  of  the  different  creditors 
according  to  equity  and  juftice.  2  Vern.  293.  706.  2  Chon. 
Ca.  228. 

The  plaintiff's  hufband  (to  whom  file  is  adminiftratrix)  and 
the  defendant  were  copartners  for  many  years  in  the  trade  of  a 
druggift  ;  the  plaintiff  brought  her  bill  for  a  difcovery  of  the 
eftate,  and  her  proportion  and  dividend  thereof,  &c.  the  de- 
fendant anfwered,  and  it  appearing  that  many  debts  owing  to 
the  joint  trade  flood  out,  it  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff, that  an  able  attorney  might  be  appointed  to  fue  for,  and 
receive  thofe  debts ;  it  being  alleged  in  the  bill,  that  the  de- 
fendant carrying  on  a  diftinct  trade  for  himfelf,  with  the  per- 
fons that  were  debtors  to  the  joint  trade,  to  oblige  them,  he 
forbore  to  call  in  their  debts ;  it  was  ordered  accordingly,  un- 
lefs the  defendant,  within  a  week,  would  give  fecurity  to  the 
plaintiff,  to  anfwer  her  moiety  of  the  debts  that  were  ftanding 
out.   1  Vern.  118. 

For  accounts  as  ftated  in  partnerfhip,  according  to  the  mod 
accurate  methods  of  double  entry.     See  our  articieTVlERCAN- 

TILE  ACCOUNTANSHIP. 

For  other  forts  of  Partnerships  in  trade,  fee  our  article 
Anonymous  Partnerships. 

PARMA,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  Milanefe  and  Cremonefe  ;  on 
the  fouth  it  has  part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  duchy  of 
Modena;  on  the  eaft,  partof  the  duchy  of  Modena  ;  and  on 
the  weft,  the  Paviefe. 

The  parts  into  which  it  is  commonly  divided  are,  the  duchy 
of  Parma  ftrictly  fo  called,  that  of  Placenza,  the  ftate  of 
Buffeto,  and  part  of  that  of  the  valley  of  Taro,  commonly 
called  Val  di  Taro.  Between  Parma  and  Modena  are  the 
ftates  of  Pallavicini  and  Londi,  which  are  commonly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  thofe  duchies,  becaufe  they  anciently  formed 
two  feparate  ftates  from  them.  The  firft  of  them  contains 
the  marquifate  of  Buffeto,  and  Borgo  de  fan  Domino,  and 
wholly  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Parma;  and  that  of  Londi  is 
divided  between  that  prince,  who  hath  in  it  the  Val  deTaro, 
and  the  prince  of  Doria,  who  hath  that  of  Bandi. 
The  revenue  of  this  dukedom  is  reckoned  to  amount  to 
400,000  crowns,  and  the  ordinary  forces  of  it  to  5  or  6oco 
men.  The  country  is  very  delightful  and  fertile,  producing 
great  plenty  of  corn  of  all  forts,  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and 
was  famous  formerly  for  it's  fine  cheefe,  which  was  in  high 
requeft  all  over  Europe  ;  but  they  are  now  much  outdone 
by  the  city  and  territory  of  Lodi.  Other  manufactures,  fuch 
asfilk,  woollen,  linen,  &c.  are  likewife  carried  on  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  chief  places  of  this  duchy  are,  Parma,  the  capital,  Pla- 
cenza, Borgo  de  Santo  Domino,  Borgo  de  Val  de  Taro,  and 
Ferenzula  or  Florentiola. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  reckoned  above  30  other  towns  be- 
longing to  it,  which,  for  the  molt  part,  are  confiderable  for 
their  largenefs,  or  on  fome  other  accounts. 

Parma,  the  famed  metropolis  of  this  dukedom,  is  pleafantly 
fituate  on  the  river  of  that  name,  but  whether  it  gave  it  to, 
or  received  it  ftom  it,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  It  has  three 
ftately  ftone  bridges  over  it,  by  which  it  keeps  a  convenient 
communication  with  it's  fuburb  on  the  other  fide  of  it  :  and  is 
about  four  miles  in  circumference,  well-peopled,  and  feated 
in  the  midft  of  a  pleafant  fertile  foil,  which  fupplies  it  with 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  every  thing  it  wants 
for  ufe  or  delight. 

It  ftands  about  10  miles  from  the  Po,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it, 
and  in  the  middle  way  between  tVludena  and  Placenza,  35 
miles  eaft  of  the  firft,  and  as  rr.nny  weft  of  the  other,  73 
north-weft  from  Florence,  77  fouth-eaft  from  Milan,  and 
above  200  from  Rome,  lat.  44.  43.  Ion.  10.  55.  eaft. 

Placenza,  fo  called  from  it's  molt  agreeable  fituation  and 
exquifite  beauty,  above  all  other  cities  of  Italy,  is  feated  in 
the  midft  of  a  fpacious  fertile  plain,  about  100  yards  diftant 
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from  the  Po  and  the  Trebia,  and  watered  with  a  number  of 
fmall  brooks  and  canal?,  and  fheltered  on  all  fides  with  plea- 
fmt  hills,  and  both  they  and  the  plain  producing  great  plenty 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  excellent  each  in  their  kind. 
It  has  likewife  very  good  pafture-grounds,  breeds  great  quan- 
tities of  cattle,  and  is  famed  for  making  a  fine  fort  of  cheefe, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Parma  and  Lodi.  Here  are  likewife 
in  it's  neighbourhood  fome  fait  fprings,  from  which  they 
make  a  fine  fait,  exceeding  white,  and  in  great  requeft.  The 
hills  about  it  have  iron  mines,  plenty  of  wood,  timber,  war- 
rens, ,and  parks,  all  which  are  fo  inviting  and  commodious, 
that  the  city  is  always  full  of  inhabitants,  efpecially  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen,  who  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  com- 
merce ;  infomuch  that  one  of  their  fairs,  which  begins  on  the 
15th  of  April,  lafts  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
PASSPORT,  SAFE-CONDUCTS,  and  PROTEC- 
TIONS. 

A  paflport,  or  fafe-conduct,  is  a  fecurity  given  by  the  king, 
under  the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger,  for  his  fafe  coming  into 
and  palling  out  of  the  realm,  and  touching  which  there  are 
feveral  ftatutes.  A  paflport  fignifies  a  licence  granted  by  any 
perfon  in  authority,  for  the  fafe  paflage  of  a  man,  or  any 
fhip,  &c.  from  one  place  or  country  to  another. 
As  to  protections,  there  are  two  forts,  a  public  protection, 
where  a  prince  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  another  prince 
or  ftate,  for  his  honour  or  profit,  or  a  private  protection  of 
perfons  or  fhips,  which  is,  in  effect,  no  more  than  a  paflport 
for  fuch  purpofe.  By  the  law  of  protection,  he  that  is  pro- 
tected owes  all  refpect  and  honour  to  his  protector,  againft 
whom  he  ought  not  to  confpire,  or  attempt  any  thing  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  protedlor  ought  to  fuccour  and  defend 
the  protected,  and  ufe  him  well,  for  otherwife  he  may  with- 
draw himfelf  from  the  protection,  and  feek  another.  The 
Genoefe  having  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  revolted,  whereupon  he  changed  their  condi- 
tions into  privileges,  to  the  end  it  might  be  in  his  will  to  de- 
prive them  of  them  when  he  fhould  think  fit.  Molloy,  Jur. 
Marit.  84. 

In  protections  of  fhips  and  perfons,  there  is  generally  great 
faith  kept  by  the  granters  thereof;  for  at  this  day,  if  a  fhip 
hath  the  emperor  of  Barbary's  protection,  the  pirates  of  that 
natirn,  if  they  feize  any  fhip,  will  reftore  it ;  and  if  there 
be  no  protection,  yet,  if  the  fhip  be  taken  within  fight  of 
their  caftles,  the  prize  is  not  abfolute ;  but  if  refiftance  is 
made,  and  there  be  a  caption,  {he  then  beqomes  the  captor's 
for  ever,  as  the  price  of  blood. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  9  Hen.  III.  cap.  30.  ordains, 
That  all  merchants  ftrangers  fhall  have  fafe- conduct  of  coming 
into,  going  out  of,  and  remaining  in  England,  to  buy  and  fell, 
&c.  if  they  are  not  openly  prohibited,  except  in  time  of  war, 
and  they  are  of  an. enemy's  country  ;  and  ;  by  27  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  fafe-conduct  is  to  be  granted  to  merchants  ftrangers, 
not  alien  enemies,  to  come  and  dwell  in  this  kingdom,  and 
return  at  their  pleafure,  as  alfo  to  fell  their  goods  and  com- 
modities, without  having  them  taken  from  them  againft  their 
wills. 

By  the  act  15  Hen.  VI.  cap.  3.  it  is  recited,  That  whereas 
the  lord  the  king  hath  granted  his  letters  of  fafe-conduct  to 
certain  perfons  to  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with  a  certain  number  of  fhips  charged 
with  their  merchandizes,  and  faith  and  credit  fhould  as  well 
be  given  to  the  copy  called  Vidimus,  fealed  under  the  au- 
thentic feals,  and  approved,  as  to  the  original  of  the  faid  let- 
ters ;  arid  that  one  John  de  Guntier  granted  and  delivered 
fuch  copy  of  the  faid  fafe-conduct,  to  as  many  perfons  as  he 
pleafed,  fealed  with  the  feal  of  him  that  called  himfelf  king 
of  France,  under  colour  of  which,  a  great  navy  of  enemies 
was  affembled,  and  took  many  fhips,  and  the  king's  liege 
fubjects  and  victuals  to  the  towns  and  fortrefTes  of  the  adver- 
faries  carried,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king,  and  his  realm 
of  England,  &c. 

The  faid  lord  the  king,  at  the  grievous  complaint  to  him 
made  thereof  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  considering  the 
great  inconveniences  which  might  enfue  by  fuch  evil  ufe  of 
his  letters  of  fafe-conduct,  doth  will  and  ordain,  and  hath 
commanded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  to  the  keepers  of  his 
great  and  privy  feal,  that  they  fhall  not  fuffer  fuch  claufe  Vi- 
dimus to  be  put  in  any  fafe-conduct  from  henceforth  to  be 
granted,  unlefs  fome  great  or  notable  caufe  move  the  fame 
lord  the  king  to  grant  the  fame  in  fuch  wife  :  and  willeth 
alfo,  that  in  all  fafe-conducts  to  be  granted  for  the  future  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  names  of  them,  of  the  fhips,  and 
of  the  matters,  and  the  number  of  the  mariners,  with  the 
portage  of  the  fhips,  fhall  be  expreffed. 

By  the  18th  of  Hen.  VI.  cap.  8.  it  is  ordained,  That  mer- 
chants aliens  may  at  their  pleafure  charge  fhips  and  veflels  of 
Spain,  and  other  parts  enemies  of  the  king,  if  the  mafters, 
owners,  or  merchants  of  fuch  veflels  and  fhips,  have  the 
king's  letters  patents  of  fafe-conduct,  furety,  or  fafe-guard, 
for  the  faid  fhips  and  merchandizes,  making  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  fnips  or  veflels,  and  of  the  mafters  thereof,  as 
the  manner  is.  And  if  any  fuch  fhips  charged  or  loaden  with 
any  merchandizes  ol  fuch  merchants  aforefaid,  be  taken  upon 
the  fea  by  the  king's  fubjects,  not  having  authentic  fafe- con- 


ducts for  them,  within  the  board  of  fuch  fhips  or  veflels,  at 
the  day  of  the  taking,  or  not  being  enrolled  in  the  chancery 
of  record,  then  the  takers  and  pofleflbrs  of  the  goods  and 
merchandizes  fo  taken  may  enjoy  and  hold  the  fame  ;  and 
proclamation  is  to  be  made  of  this  ftatute  oh  the  fea-coafts, 
to  the  intent  that  the  faid  merchants  aliens  may  have  know- 
lege  thereof* 

The  goods  and  merchandizes  loaded  in  the  faid  fhips  and 
veflels  of  Spain,  and  other  parts,  enemies  aforefaid,  fome- 
times  by  falfe  witnefs,  marks,  and  letters  teftimonials,  con- 
trived before  the  making  of  this  act,  were  reftored  to  the  faid 
merchants  aliens,  together  with  damages  and  expences,  on 
fuit  made  before  the  king  and  his  council,  or  before  the  chan- 
cellor of  England,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  owners,  mafters, 
and  mariners,  takers  of  the  faid  fhips,  &c.  and  difcourage- 
ment  of  the  king's  liege  people  to  take  fuch  fhips  and  veflels, 
and  alfo  the  hindrance  of  the  navy  of  the  realm  :  all  which  is 
fet  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  faid  ftatute. 
By  20  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1.  All  letters  of  fafe-conduct  granted 
to  the  king's  enemies,  or  any  other  perfons,  fhall  be  enrolled 
in  the  chancery  of  the  lord  the  king,  of  record,  befc.e  fuch 
letters  fhall  be  delivered  to  them  to  whom  the  fame  fhall  be 
granted,  or  fhall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  :  and  if,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  any  goods  or  merchandizes  are  taken  by  Eng- 
lifh  fubjects  upon  the  fea,  or  the  coafts  of  the  fame,  loaden  in 
any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  enemies,  and  not  having  fuf- 
ficient  letters  of  fafe-conduct,  enrolled  in  form  aforefaid, 
they  which  fhall  fo  take  the  fame  goods  fhall  enjoy  them, 
without  any  reftitution  thereof  to  be  made,  to  whatever  per- 
fons the  faid  goods  or  merchandizes,  at  the  time  of  taking, 
or  before,  were  belonging. 

And  the  king's  fubjects  taking  fuch  fhips  laden  with  merchan- 
dize, not  having  or  fhewing  letters  of  fafe-conduct,  and 
bringing  them  by  force  to  a  certain  port  within  the  realm, 
fhall  not  receive  damage  in  their  perfons  or  goods  for  fo  do- 
ing, if  they  be  ready  to  make  full  reftitution  of  the  fame  fhips 
and  merchandize,  within  a  reafonable  time  after  they  fhall 
have  knowlege  of  letters  of  fafe-conduct  enrolled  in  the  faid 
chancery  of  record  before  the  taking  of  them. 
The  ftatute  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4  enacts,  That  if  any  fub- 
jects offend  upon  the  high  feas,  or  in  any  port  within  the 
kingdom,  and  do  damage  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  being 
ftrangers  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  or  having  the 
king's  fafe  conduct,  and  efpecially  in  attacking  any  fuch 
ftrange  perfon,  and  robbing  and  fpoiling  of  him,  his  fhip 
or  goods,  &c.  the  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being 
(as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  any  fuch  perfon  fo  attacked,  as 
to  make  reftitution  to  every  perfon  robbed  or  fpoiled  of  fhips 
or  goods,  of  the  value  thereof)  fhall  have  authority,  calling 
to  his  affiftance  one  of  the  judges,  upon  a  bill  of  complaint 
to  him  made  in  this  behalf,  to  make  fuch  procefs  out  of  the 
chancery  againft  the  offenders,  to  bring  them  in  there,  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  parties  grieved  as  aforefaid,  and  againft  any  other 
perfons  to  whofe  hands  any  perfon  fo  attacked,  fhip  or  goods 
fhall  come,  and  alfo  for  delivery  and  reftitution  by  them  to 
be  made  of  the  fame  perfons,  fhips,  and  goods,  as  fhall  feem 
to  the  faid  chancellor  expedient  and  neceflary. 
And  upon  this  procefs  made  out,  the  chancellor  fhall  further 
proceed,  if  the  cafe  fo  require,  by  advice  of  any  fuch  judge, 
to  make  to  the  perfons  ftrangers  that  are  grieved,  full  delivery 
and  reftitution  of  any  perfon  attacked,  and  of  all  fuch  fhips 
and  goods,  and  likewife  all  their  cofts,  expences,  and  lofles 
difburfed  and  fuffered  by  them,  and  thereupon  to  award  all 
manner  of  execution  out  of  the  chancery,  as  fhall  be  necef- 
fary  /or  fuch  delivery  and  reftitution  to  be  had  and  made  as 
aforefaid. 

A  late  act,  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  recites,  That  treaties  are  fub- 
fifting  between  the  king  and  the  feveral  fubjects  of  Barbary, 
by  which  it  is  ftipulated,  that  all  fhips  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  or  his  fubjects,  may  pafs  the  feas,  and  enter  into  the 
harbours  of  the  faid  governments,  without  any  feizure  or  mo- 
leftation,  upon  producing  paffes  of  a  certain  form,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  commiflioners  for  executing  the  office 
lord  high-admiral,  called  Mediterranean  paffes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, enacted  and  ordained,  That  if  any  perfon  fhall,  within 
his  Majefty's  dominions,  or  without  the  fame,  falfly  forge  or 
counterfeit  any  pafs  for  any  fhip,  commonly  called  a  Medi- 
terranean pafs,  or  fhall  utter  or  era"ze  any  pafs  made  out  by 
the  commiflioners  for  executing  the  faid  office  of  lord  admi- 
ral ;  or  fhall  publifh  as  true,  any  forged,  altered,  or  erazed 
pafs,  knowing  the  fame  *to  be  forged,  &c.  every  fuch  perfon 
being  convicted  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  his  Majefty's 
plantations  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  the  faid  offences,  which  fhall  be  committed  in  any  place 
out  of  Great-Britain,  either  within  the  dominions  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  or  without,  may  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  any  county  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commiflion  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  goal  delivery,  or  before  any  court  of  jufticiary  in 
Scotland. 

By  the  laws  of  France,  no  veffel  fhall  go  out  of  any  port  of 
that  kingdom  to  put  to  fea,  without  a   paflport  from  the  ad- 
miral, recorded   at    the    admiralty-office,  of  the  place  from    - 
whence  the  mafter  departs,  and  within  twenty- four  hours  af- 
ter 
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ter  the  matter's  arrival  in  any  port,  he  (hall  prefent  his  paff- 
port, and  declare  the  place  and  time  of  his  departure,  the 
burthen  and  lading  of  his  fhip,  the  courfe  he  has  fleered,  the 
hazards  he  hath  run,  the  diforders  happened  in  his  fhip,  and 
all  the  confiderable  circumftances  of  his  voyage,  &c. 
And  by  a  treaty  marine,  made  by  king  Charles  II.  with  the 
king  of  France  [lee  Marine  Treaties]  in  the  year  1677, 
a  form  of  paffport  (or  fea  brief)  is  appointed,  to  be  given  by 
the  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  or  thofe  to  whom  the  ex- 
ercife  of  admiralty  jurifdidfion  is  ordinarily  committed  ;  or 
by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  the  commiflioners 
or  other  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  their  refpeclive 
ports,  and  places  within  the  dominions  of  the  kingof  Great- 
Britain,  to  Ihips  and  veffels,  which  paiTportis  as  follows,  viz. 

An  Englifh  paffport  for  fhipping. 

To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  grect'ng,  Thomas 
earl  of  P.  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  &c.  or  we  A.  B. 
C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.  Efqr?,  lords  commiflioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  lord  high-admiral.  Or  we  the  commiflioners, 
or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or  port  of,  &c. 
do  teftify  and  make  known,  That  G.  H.  mafter  or  commander 
of  the  fhip  called  the  Prince  Frederic,  hath  appeared  before 
us,  and  hath  declared  by  folemn  oath,  That  the  faid  fhip  or 
veffel,  containing  about  two  hundred  tons,  of  which  he  is  at 
prefent  mafter,  as  aforefaid,  doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants 
of  &c.  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  England  :  and 
in  regard  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  us,  that  the  faid 
mafter  or  commander  be  aflifted  in  his  juft  and  lawful  affairs, 
and  we  hereby  requeft  you,  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and 
the  goods  laden  on  board  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  will 
pleafe  to  receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly  ;  and 
admit  him,  upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms,  and 
other  duties,  to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from,  your 
ports,  rivers,  and  dominions,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of 
right  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where 
he  fhall  think  fit,  without  any  interruption  ;  which  we  fhall 
moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowlege,  upon  all  occafions  : 
in  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof,  we  have,  with  our 
hands,  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fealed 
with  our  Teal.  Day  the  day  of,  &c.  in  the  year,  Sec. 
And  the  like  form  of  paffport  (mutatis  mutandis)  fhall  be 
ufed  by  the  moft  Chiiftian  king  of  France. 

The  form  of  a  Dutch  paffport  or  certificate,  for  fhips  that  go 
from  the  United  Provinces. 

To  the  moft  ferene,  moft  illuftrious,  moft  mighty,  moft  ho- 
nourable, and  prudent  lords,  emperors,  kings,  common- 
wealths, princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  lords,  burgomafters, 
fheriffs,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices,  and  regents  of 
all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fecular,  who 
fhall  fee  or  read  thefe  prefents.  We  burgo-mafters  and  go- 
vernors, of  the  city  of  &c.  do  certify,  that  A.  B.  fhip- 
mafler,  appearing  before  us,  hath  declared  by  folemn  oath, 
that  the  fhip  called,  &c.  containing  about,  &c.  lafts,  of 
which  he  is  the  prefent  mafter,  belongeth  to  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  United  .Provinces,  fo  help  him  God.  And  as  we 
would  willingly  fee  the  faid  fhip-mafter  aflifted  in  his  juft  af- 
fairs, we  do  requeft  you  and  every  of  you,  where  the  above 
faid  mafter  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip  and  goods,  that  you  will 
pleafe  to  receive  him]  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly  ;  ad- 
mitting him  upon  paying  the  ufual  dues,  tolls,  and  other  cu- 
ftoms, to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports, 
rivers,  and  territories,  and  there  to  trade,  deal,  and  negociate 
in  any  port  or  place,  in  fuch  fort  and  manner  as  he  fhall  de- 
fire,  which  we  fhall  moft  readily  acknowlege  on  the  like  oc- 
cafion.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our 
city  to  be  hereunto  put. 

A  general  maritime  paffport  for  a  Swedifh  or  other  fhip  to 
pafs  the  Sound  of  Denmark. 

The  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of,  &c.  certify,  That 
the  fhip,  &c.  commanded  by,  &c.  belongs  to  our  faid  town 
(or  fome  other  town)  in  Sweden,  and  is  laden  only  with 
goods  belonging  to  Swedes,  and  bound  for  the  ocean,  as  the 
mafter  and  the  owners  thereof  have  declared  before  us  in  our 
court,  deliring  this  certificate  as  a  proof  of  the  fame  ;  the 
fhip  and  goods  being  thereby  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  vexations  in  the  paffage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  tefti- 
monv  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  the  town  to  be 
put  to  thefe  prefents,  which  we  have  likewife  caufed  to  be 
figned  bv  the  clerk.  Given,  &c. 
P  A  T  E  N  T  S.  Letters  patent  are  writings  of  the  king,  fealed 
With  the  s;reat  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  perfon  is  enabled  to 
do  or  enjoy  that,  which  otherwifc  he  could  not  do  ;  and  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  open  with  the  feal  affixed,  and  ready 
to  be  fhewn  for  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby  given  : 
and  we  read  of  letters  patent  to  make  denizens,  &c. 
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The  chief  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Patents.    - 

A  monopoly  is  an  allowance  of  the  king  by  his  grant,  com- 
miflion,  or  otherwife,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  the  fole 
buying,  felling,  making,  working,  or  ufing  of  any  thing,  by 
which  other  perfons  are  reftrained  of  any  freedom  or  liberty 
that  they  had  before,  or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade. 
Though  a  monopoly  may  be  more  truly  defined  to  be,  a  kind 
of  commerce  in  buying,  felling,  exchanging,  or  bartering 
ufurped  by  a  few,  and  fometimes  but  by  one  perfon,  and 
foreftalled  from  all  others,  to  his  or  their  private  gain,  and  to 
the  hurt  and  detriment  of  other  men  ;  whereby  of  courfe,  or 
by  authority,  the  liberty  of  trade  is  reftrained,  and  the 
monopolift  enabled  to  fet  what  price  hepleafes  on  commo- 
dities. 

Thefe  monopolies  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  into  three  parts  :  firft,  reafonable,  of  things  and 
trifles  for  pleafure,  fuch  as  cards,  luteftrings,  tobacco,  or  the 
like  j  fecondly,  unreafonable,  as  of  flefh,  fifh,  butter,  cheefe, 
or  other  needful  things  for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  without 
which  he  can  hardly  live  :  thirdly,  indifferent,  as  of  velvets, 
filks,  fpices,  and  other  delicacies  and  curiofities,  which  are 
indifferent  to  be  ufed  or  not.  But  all  monopolies  are  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  and 
are  againft  the  freedom  of  trade,  &c.  Upon  this  ground 
it  hath  been  held,  that  the  king's  grant  to  any  corporation  of 
the  fole  importation  of  any  merchandize  by  our  common  law, 
is  void. 

Some  men  are  fatisfied,  if  a  prohibition  of  a  commodity  be 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  and  they  will  not  call  it  a  mono- 
poly, though  it  be  fo  in  effect ;  as  when  a  fociety  of  private 
merchants  have  a  privilege  to  themfelves  only,  to  fell  certain 
commodities,  or  to  import  them,  and  all  other  fubjecls  are 
excluded,  although  they  were  neither  the  difcoverers  or  firft 
inventors  thereof :  but  if  it  be  done  by  the  king's  prerogative, 
then  they  take  it  to  be  a  monopoly.  There  are  others  who 
would  have  all  things  at  large  in  the  courfe  of  traffic,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  no  focieties  or  corporations  of  merchants 
for  any  places  of  trade  :  for  by  way  of  partnerfhip  merchants 
might  affociate  themfelves,  to  make  or  enterprize  any  voy- 
ages, or  in  fending  any  goods  or  merchandize  abroad,  with- 
out having  regard  to  our  companies  for  carrying  on  trade, 
fome  whereof  are  of  great  antiquity.  And  other  perfons 
make  a  difference  between  companies  or  affociations,  dealing 
in  a  joint-ftock  or  a-part,  affirming  the  management  of  a 
joint-flock  to  be  within  the  compafs  of  a  monopoly  ;  never- 
thelefs,  they  would  be  contented  to  tolerate  the  fame  for  the 
employment  outward,  but  for  returns  homeward,  they  would 
have  a  particular  divifion  of  the  commodities  which  they 
receive. 

The  learned  judge  Vaughan  fays,  that  if  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  a  commodity,  or  the  exercife  of  a  trade  be 
prohibited  generally  by  parliament,  and  no  caufe  expreffed  of 
the  prohibition,  a  licence  may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  one 
or  more  perfons  without  limitation  to  export  or  import,  or  to 
exercife  the  trade :  for  by  fuch  general  reftraint,  the  end  of 
the  law  is  no  more  than  to  limit  the  over-numerous  exporters, 
importers,  or  traders  in  that  kind,  by  putting  them  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  licences,  and  therefore  fuch  general 
licences  fhall  not  be  accounted  monopolies.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  law  implies  that  the  king  may  licenfe,  as  well  as  if  the 
prohibitory  law  had  been,  that  no  fuch  exportation,  &c. 
fhould    be  without  the'king's  exprefs  licence.     Vaugh.  Rep. 
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Here  we  have  given  the  various  opinions  of  different  men,  con- 
cerning what  is  a  monopoly,  or  not  fo  ;  and  now  we  fhall  take 
particular  notice  of  the  great  cafe  of  monopolies  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  tranfmitted  down  to  us  by  that  excel- 
lent lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Queen  Elizabeth  intending 
that  her  fubjecls  being  able  men  fit  for  hufbandry,  fhould  be 
exercifed  therein  and  not  employ  themfelves  in  making 
playing  cards,  which  had  not  been  any  ancient  manual  occu- 
pation within  this  realm  ;  and  confidering  that  by  making  a 
multitude  of  cards,  card-playing  was  become  more  frequent, 
and  efpecially  among  fervants  and  apprentices,  and  poor  ar- 
tificers ;  aud  to  the  end  her  fubjecls  might  apply  themfelves 
to  more  laudable  and  neceffary  trades,  by  her  letters  patents 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  to  R.  R.  Efq;  full  power,  licence, 
and  authority,  by  himfelf,  his  fervants,  factors,  and  deputies, 
to  provide  and  buy  in  any  parts  beyond  the  fea,  all  fuch  play- 
ing cards  as  he  thought  good,  and  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom,  and  to  fell  them  within  the  fame  ;  and  that  he,  his 
fervants,  factors,  and  deputies,  fhould  have  and  enjoy  the 
whole  trade,  traffic,  and  merchandize,  of  all  playing  cards, 
to  have  and  to  hold  for  twelve  years  :  and  by  the  fame  letters 
patent,  the  queen  charged  and  commanded,  that  no  perfon 
or  perfons  befide  the  faid  R.  R.  &c.  fhould  import  or  bring 
any  cards  into  this  realm,  during  the  faid  time,  nor  make 
buy,  or  fell,  any  fuch  playing  cards,  &c.  upon  pain  of  the 
queen's  higheft  difpleafute,  and  of  fuch  fine  and  punifhment 
as  offenders  deferve  in  cafe  of  voluntary  contempt. 
On  an  action  of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  patentee  againft  one 
for  importing  and  making  cards  contrary  to  thefe  letters  pa- 
tent, 
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tent,  notwithftanding  the  glorious  preamble  and  pretence 
thereof,  it  was  refolved  that  this  grant  was  void:  for  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  againft  the  common  law,  and  likewife  divers 
acts  of  parliament;  for  all  trades,  as  well  mechanical  as  others, 
which  prevent  idlenefs  (the  bane  of  the  commonwealth)  and 
exercife  men  and  youth,  for  the  maintenance  of  themfelves 
and  their  families,  and  for  increafe  of  their  fubftancc,  to 
ferve  the  queen  when  occafion  fhall  require,  are  profitable  to 
the  realm.  And  the  fole  trade  of  any  mechanic  art,  or  any 
other  monopoly,  is  not  only  a  damage  and  prejudice  to  thofe 
who  exercife  the  fame  trade,  but  alfo  to  all  other  fubjects, 
for  the  end  of  thefe  monopolies  is  for  the  private  gain  of  the 
patentees :  and  there  are  three  infeparable  incidents  to  every 
monopoly,  againft  the  commonwealth,  i.e.  the  price  of  the 
fame  commodity  will  be  raifed;  after  the  monopoly  granted, 
the  commodity  is  not  fo  good  and  merchantable  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and  it  tends  to  the  impoveriihment  of  divers  artificers 
and  others,  who  before,  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  in  their 
art  or  trade,  had  fupported  themfelves,  but  now  will  be  idle 
and  in  beggary. 

And  it  is  evident  by  the  act  of  3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4.  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cards  was  prohibited,  at  the  grievous 
complaint  of  the  poor  artificers  card-makers,  who  were  not 
able  to  live  at  their  trades,  if  fuch  cards  fhould  be  imported ; 
and  the  faid  aft  provides  remedy  for  maintaining  of  the  trade 
of  making  cards,  forafmuch  as  it  maintained  many  families 
by  their  labour  and  induftry;  and  the  like  provifion  is  made 
1  Rich.  III.  cap.  12.  and  perfons  may  not  be  reftrained  from 
exercifin<*  any  trade,  but  by  parliament.  Now  when  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  parliament  has  made  a  ftatute  to  reftrain,  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures, 
to  the  intent  that  the  fubjects  of  the  realm  might  be  employed 
in  making  of  the  faid  manufactures,  &c.  and  thereby  main- 
tain themfelves  and  their  families ;  to  grant  the  fole  importa- 
tion of  them  to  one  for  private  gain,  or  to  divers  without  li- 
mitation, notwithftanding  the  faid  ftatute,  is  a  monopoly 
againft  the  common  law:  and  therefore  the  difpenfation  or 
licence  to  have  the  fole  importation  and  merchandizing  of 
cards  (without  any  limitation  or  flint)  notwithftanding  the 
act  3  Edw.  IV.  is  utterlv  againft  law.  Adjudged  Trin.  44. 
Eliz.   11  Co.  Rep.  84,  85. 

Kir.g  Edward  III.  by  his  letters  patents,  granted  to  one  John 
Peche,  the  fole  importation  of  fweet  wines  into  London,  and 
at  a  parliament  held  50  Edw.  III.  this  grant  was  declared 
void.     And  queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  unto  certain  pa- 
tentees, the  fole  coinage  and  tranfportation  of  all  the  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  for  21  years,  under  a  large  yearly 
rent  to  be  paid  at  the  Exchequer.     Adjudged,  that  this  pa- 
tent was  a  monopoly,  anno  13  Jac.  I. 
In  an  action  the  plantiff  fet  forth,  that  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
IV.  there  was  a  fociety  of  merchant-adventures  in  England, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  did  incorporate  them  by  that  name,  with 
privilege  to  trade  to  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,   &c.    pro- 
hibiting all  others  not  free  of  that  company  from  trading  thi- 
ther ;  and  that  the  defendant  not  being  free  of  that  company, 
did  trade  there  without  their  leave,  and  imported    goods  to 
their  damage,  &c.     To  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  fta- 
tute 15  Edw.  III.     That  the  feas  fhall  be  open  to  all  mer- 
chants to  pafs  with  their  merchandize  whither  they   pleafe: 
the  queftion  was  here,  whether  the  king  had  power  to  re- 
ftrain his  fubjects  from  trading  to  particular  places?  Thiscafe 
was  not  determined  ;   but  the  better  opinion  was,  that  fuch  a 
grant  was  void,    it  agreeing  with  lord  Coke's  definition  of 
a  monopoly:    it  is  againft  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  III.    which 
gives  liberty  to  merchants  to  buy  and  fell  without  difturbance; 
and  it  is  exprefsly  againft  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.     The  cafe  of 
the  Eaft-India  compeny  is  not  like  this,  becaufe  that  patent 
reftrained    the  fubject  from    trading   with  infidels,  without 
leave ;    if  it  had  been   to  reftrain  them   from   trading   with 
Chriftians,  it  had  been  void.     3  Mod.  Rep.  126. 
By  the  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  1.  it  is  enacted  and  ordained,  that 
all  monopolies,  commifiions,  grants,  letters  patents,  and  li- 
cences, for  the  fole  buying,  felling,  and  making  of  goods  and 
manufactures  within  the  king's  dominions;  and  all  warrants, 
proclamations,  and  reftraints,  &c.  for  the  erecting,  {length- 
ening, or  countenancing   thereof,    againft  the  tenor  of  any 
law  or  ftatute,  fhall  be  void  :  any  perfons  grieved  by  the  put- 
ting them  in  ufe,  fhall  recover  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter 
treble  damages  and  double  cofts,  by  action  on  the  ftatute  ; 
and  if  any  perfon  fhall  caufe  fuch  action  to  be  flayed  or  de- 
layed before  judgement,  by  any  order,  warrant,  &c.  except 
only  of  the  court  where  it  is  depending  ;  or  fhall,  after  judg- 
ment had,  caufe  or  procure  the  execution  to  be  ftayed  by  co- 
lour or  means  of  any  fuch  order,  or  warrant,  power,   or  au- 
thority, fave  only  by  a  writ  of  error  or  attaint,  he  or  they  fo 
offending,  fhall  incur  a  premunire. 

But  this  act  doth  not  extend  to  any  grants  allowed  or  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament,  nor  to  any  grant  or  charter  to  any  cor- 
poration, company,  or  fellowftiip  of  any  art,  trade  or  myfte- 
ry,  nor  to  any  company  or  fociety  of  merchants  for  enlarge- 
ment of  trade  ;  nor  to  grants  of  new  manufactures,  made  to 
the  inventors  thereof  by  patent  for  fourteen  years,  being  not 
contrary  to  law,  or  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth;  nor  to 
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any  grant  of  privilege  for  printing,  or  making  or  compound- 
ing of  falt-petre  for  gunpowder ;  or  for  calling  or  making 
ordnance,  &c.  and  certain  patents  granted  to  divers  perfons, 
are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute. 

And  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege  heretofore  made 
for  21  years,  or  under,  to  the  inventors  of  any  new  manu- 
factures, where  they  are  not  contrary  to  law  or  mifchievous, 
by  railing  the  price  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of 
trade,  or  generally  inconvenient,  are  faved;  fo  alfo  fuch  pa- 
tents granted  heretofore  for  more  than  2 1  years  from  the  dace 
thereof,  notwithftanding  this  act. 

All  matters  relating  to  monopolies,  grants,  licences,  &c. 
(hall  be  examined,  heard,  and  determined,  by  and  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwife;  and 
the  making  ufe  of  or  procuring  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is 
punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment  at  common  law.  3  Co. 
Inft.  181. 

It  is  held,  that  a  new  invention  to  do  as  much  work  in  a  day 
by  an  engine,  as  formerly  ufed  to  employ  many  hands,  is 
contrary  to  the  ftatute;  by  reafon  it  is  inconvenient,  in 
turning  fo  many  men  to  idlenefs.  And  concerning  inven- 
tors of  new  manufactures,  &c.  it  hath  been  determined  on 
this  ftatute,  that  the  manufacture  in  fuch  cafe  muft  be  fub- 
ftantially  new,  and  not  barely  an  improvement  of  any  old 
one,  by  any  addition,  &c.  thereto,  to  be  within  the  fta- 
tute: it  muft  be  fuch,  as  no  other  perfons  ufed  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  letters  patent ;  and  no  old  manufacture  in 
ufe  before  can  be  prohibited  in  any  grant  for  any  new  inven- 
tion.    3  Inft.  184. 

A  grant  of  a  monopoly  may  be  to  the  firft  inventor,  by  the 
21II  of  Jac.  I.  and  if  the  invention  be  new  in  England,  a  pa- 
tent may  be  granted,  though  the  thing  was  practifed  beyond 
fea  before  ;  for  the  ftatute  mentions  new  inventions  within 
the  realm  }  fo  that  if  they  be  new  here,  it  is  within  the  act, 
which  intended  to  incourage  new  devices  ufeful  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  acquired  by  expe- 
rience or  travel  abroad,  and  fo  brought  hither,  or  by  ftudy 
at  home.     2  Salk.  447. 

A  perfon  had  a  grant  by  letters  patent  from  king  Charles  11, 
for  the  fole  printing  of  blank  writs  and  bonds,  &c.  for  the 
term  of  30  years ;  and  one  Dorrel  a  ftationer  having  printed 
five  hundred  blank  bonds,  action  of  the  cafe  was  thereupon 
brought  againft  him  ;  who  pleaded,  that  the  company  of  ftati- 
oners  for  the  fpace  of  40  years  then  lad  paft,  before  the  granting 
of  thefe  letters  patents,  had  conftantly  printed  blank  bonds, 
and  fo  made  a  general  conclufion.  It  was  here  argued,  that 
the  king  hath  a  prerogative  in  printing,  and  may  grant  it 
exclufive  to  others ;  and  that  fuch  grants  have  been  made  by 
the  kings  of  England  ever  fince  printing  was  invented,  of 
which  feveral  inftances  were  given.  Now  the  ftatute  againft 
monopolies  doth  not  reach  to  this  cafe,  becaufe  of  the  pro- 
vifo  therein  to  exempt  all  grants  of  fole  printing  ;  and  there 
being  an  inherent  prerogative  in  the  king,  in  thefe  cafes, 
whenever  he  exerts  it,  all  other  perfons  are  bound  up,  who 
were  at  liberty  before. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered  and  confefTed,  that  the  kiug  hath  a 
prerogative  to  grant  the  fole  printing  to  a  particular  perfon  ; 
but  then  it  muft  be  in  fuch  cafes,  where  no  other  perfons 
whatfoever  can  claim  a  property  in  it :  on  confidering  print- 
ing as  an  art  exclufive  from  the  thing  printed,  this  patent  is 
not  fo  good  ;  for  if  a  man  invents  a  new  art,  and  another 
learns  it  before  the  inventor  can  obtain  a  patent,  if  afterwards 
granted  it  is  void  :  and  then  if  this  be  confidered  in  relation 
to  the  blank  bonds  printed,  it  is  not  a  new  invention,  which 
might  have  made  the  grant  good,  becaufe  the  ftationers 
company  have  printed  fuch  fo  long  time  ;  and  for  that  reafon 
this  patent  is  void,  for  where  the  invention  is  not  new,  their 
trade  fhall  not  be  reftrained.  And  fole  printing  is  a  manu- 
facture, it  is  an  art  and  fkill,  which  the  king  cannot  reftrain  ; 
but  when  it  is  of  publick  concern,  then  the  prerogative  may 
interpofe. 

The  court  of  King's-Bench  made  a  difference  in  this  cafe, 
between  things  of  a  public  ufe,  and  thofe  which  are  public  in 
their  nature  ;  and  the  court  inclined,  that  the  patent  was 
not  good.  3  Mod.  75.  76.  78.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  899. 
It  is  agreeable  to  our  common  law,  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  all  nations,  to  grant  projectors  or  inventors  of  ufeful  things, 
privileges  for  twenty-one,  fourteen,  eleven,  or  feven  years  ; 
and  as  to  the  time  granted,  the  thing  itfelf  ought  to  make  the 
difference,  upon  good  confideration,  and  fo  as  not  to  mea- 
fure  all  things  alike.  But  the  general  intention  of  all  grants 
by  letters  patent  for  manufactures,  hath  or  ought  to  have  re- 
lation to  fet  the  people  on  work,  to  recompenfe  the  inventor  of 
the  art  or  fcience,  and  that  things  may,  in  fome  refpect,  be 
better  and  cheaper  to  the  fubjects. 

There  may  be  letters  patents  granted  to  reward  a  projector 
and  the  fame  be  not  any  monopoly,  although  the  public  liberty 
may  feem  thereby  to  be  reftrained  ;  and  it  may  be  rather  a 
common  diftribution  than  reftiaint,  whenever  it  brings  a  ge- 
net al  good  to  the  nation.  The  ftatutes  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
ftraining  from  exercifing  divers  crafts,  all  fuch  as  have  not 
ferved  an  apprenticefhip  unto  the  art  which  they  would  exer- 
cife,   do  it  to  no  other  end   but  that  thofe  arts   might  be 
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brought  to  better  perfection,  and  the  things  be  good  and  Ser- 
viceable for  thefe  that  buy  and  ufe  them. 


Remarks    in    another 


Light* 


When  private  perfons  improve  an  old  art,  or  invent  or  intro- 
duce from  abroad  a  new  one,  they  generally  lay  claim  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  public,  either  by  bounty  or  a  patent.  A 
diftinction  fhould  ever  be  made  in  the  manner  of  encouraging 
a  Angle  invention  or  improvement,  and  an  art  capable  of  be- 
ing carried  into  an  extenfive  trade  or  manufacture.  In  the 
frequency  of  patents  this  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 
No  manufacture  can  be  managed  with  fecrecy.  If  one  perfon 
only  is  at  liberty  to  pradtife  it  publiclcly  at  home,  fome  of 
the  workmen  or  other  perfon  poffeffed  of  the  fecret,  will  find 
means  to  efcape  and  carry  it  abroad,  if  it  is  a  new  invention. 
Whenever  a  new  trade  arifes,  the  inventor  or  introducer  de- 
ferves  the  honour  and  reward  fuitable  to  his  merit ;  his  art 
ftould  be  purchafed  by  the  public,  and  laid  open,  fo  that  a 
number  of  rivals  in  the  country  where  it  is  invented  or  in- 
troduced, may  carry  it  expeditioufly  to  a  neceffary  height, 
and  be  ready  to  ftock  foreign  markets  as  faft  as  poffible.  This 
would  prove  more  nationally  advantageous,  than  any  perfon 
making  a  temporary  monopoly  of  his  art,  and  fecreting  the 
fame  to  himfelf.  It  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  public, 
that  the  new-invented  cotton-fhag,  or  any  of  the  variety  of 
the  new  articles  daily  produced  in  the  weaving  counties, 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  inventor ;  and  yet  where  the 
Fabric  is  quite  new,  he  certainly  merits  due  regard  from 
the  public  ;  for  want  of  which,  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures was  ever  very  flow,  compared  to  that  of  France. 
Whenever  an  ingenious  art  is  introduced  from  foreign  parts, 
and  advances  fuccefsfully,  no  encouragement  is  fo  effectual 
as  to  check  the  importation  of  the  fame  manufacture  from 
abroad,  not  by  high  duties,  which  either  promotes  fmuggling, 
or  renders  it  more  deferable,  becaufe  the  more  dear  and  fo- 
reign, but  by  people  of  diftinction,  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
legiflative  capacity,  who  fhould  effectually  prohibit  and  damn 
it,  by  difcountenancing  the  wear  at  once,  and  making  it  un- 
fafhionable  amongft  us.— If  this  be  done  too  foon,  our  own 
artifts  may  not  be  obliged  to  exert  their  talents  to  excel,  and 
the  nation  may  leave  the  ufe  of  it  from  it's  dearnefs ;  and  if 
fo,  we  fhall  ftand  no  chance  to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  the 
fupply  of  other  nations :  and  if  this  be  delayed  too  long,  the 
patience  and  fortune  of  the  ingenious  undertakers  may  be  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  defign  given  over.  Next  to  knowing  the 
principles  of  a  manufacture,  certain  compendious  methods 
are  neceffary  to  perform  it  with  expedition.  It  is  not  enough 
to  execute  one  piece,  as  well  or  better  than  the  imported  one  ; 
the  more  important  point  is  to  execute  them  in  quantities, 
and  this  requires  length  of  time  and  practice  ;  and  'till  this 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  fome  public  encouragement  fhould 
not  be  refufed  to  the  firft  of  our  own  undertakers. 
Among  fingle  inventions  or  fecrets,  the  boafted  remedies  of 
the  faculties  are  commonly  rewarded  by  patent.  Whether  this 
is  for  the  public  interefts,  fee  the  article  Quacks 
However  right  it  may  be,  that  the  inventors  fhould  keep  their 
fecrets  to  themfelves,  yet  is  there  not  an  apparent  abfurdity 
in  folliciting  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  fole  making  of  what 
they  fay  no  one  can  make  but  themfelves  ;  is  it  not  defiring 
a  permiffion  from  the  king  to  keep  their  own  fecret? 
The  common  argument  runs  for  the  preventing  counterfeits. 
And  in  this  light,  the  general  good  requires  they  fhould  be 
indulged  with  a  patent,  that  all  fimilar  ways  of  injuring  the 
health  of  his  Majefty's  fubjedts  fhould  be  restrained  to  one, 
which  is  paid  for. 

Sometimes  the  difcovery  is  adjudged  to  have  real  merit,  and 
to  be  ufeful  to  the  public  health.  In  which  cafe,  the  parlia- 
ment, in  lieu  of  a  monopoly,  has  thought  proper  to  honour 
the  inventor  with  a  bounty,  and  fo  make  a  prefent  of  the  re- 
medy to  the  public  :  as  we  have  feen  done  with  relation  to 
Mrs  Stephens's  cure  for  the  ftone,  the  univerfal  medicine  of 
Dr  Ward,  and  formerly  to  the  inventor  of  a  fpecific  for  the 
gout. 

Patents  are  frequent  for  books,  which  often  promotes  the  pi- 
rating and  printing  them  abroad,  or  in  Scotland.  In  works 
of  more  expence  than  invention,  and  where  the  printer  ra- 
ther than  the  author  applies  to  the  public,  perhaps  this  is  the 
only  practicable  method  of  fecuring  his  property.  But  when 
the  author  has  done  a  work  evidently  ufeful  to  the  public,  and 
an  honour  to  the  nation,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  he  might  at 
leaft  be  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  manufacture,  and 
that  rewards  for  good  books  were  as  common  as  for  medi- 
cines. Eurnet  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament  for  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  and  Mr 
Locke  with  a  bounty  for  his  Treatife  on  Intereft  and  Coin. 
But  nothing  is  more  infecure  in  this  nation  than  literary  pro- 
perty, which  we  have  fhewn  in  our  Remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Book,  and  alfo  in  our  Remaks  under  the  article  Book- 
Trade,  and  under  the  article  Copies  of  Authors.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  a  greater  difcouragement  to  men  of  genius 
and  application,  to  devote  themfelves  this  way  to  the  pablic 
fervice,  nor  does  any  thing  call  for  greater  attention  from  the 
Itgiflature. 


In  relation  to  the  laborious  work  wherein  I  am  at  prefent  en- 
gaged, I  have  not  applied  for  any  patent,  although  I  may  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  it  is  a  work  new  of  it's  kind  in  this  nation,  nor 
did  any  thing  of  that  comprehenfive  nature  ever  before  ap- 
pear in  any  other  ftate  or  country.  My  reafons  for  it  are, 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  firft  to  experience  the  judgment 
of  the  public;  thinking  it  fomething  extraordinary,  however 
common,  for  his  Majefty's  name  to  be  annexed  to  a  book, 
before  the  public  or  any  body  elfe,  had  ever  feen  one  fingle 
fheet  of  it.  However  meritorious  fome  books  may  be  that 
have  been  thus  printed,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  the  general, 
fuch  practices  are  highly  impofitious  and  deceitful  upon  the 
mafs  of  the  people,  who  are  weak  enough  to  imagine,  that  a 
book  with  a  patent  to  it  has  the  fanction  and  authority  of  his 
Majefty,  or  thofe  officers  of  ftate,  who  are  delegated  to  grant 
fuch  powers  and  privileges ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  neither 
the  attorney  or  follicitor-general,  any  more  than  the  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate,  or  the  public,  have  ever  feen  a  fingle  fheet  of 
fuch  book  ;  and  the  king  knows  no  more  of  the  merits  there- 
of, than  the  emperor  of  China  ;  nay,  it  is  frequent,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  to  obtain  patents  for  books,  before  any  part 
of  them  has  been  begun  to  be  written.  And  what  is  (till 
more  extraordinary,  there  are  numbers  of  books  publifhed 
in  this  nation,  with  thefe  words  annexed  to  them,  Printed 
and  Published  according  to  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  by  the  King's  Authority:  and  numbers 
are  made  to  believe,  that  the  parliament  have  really  made  art 
act  to  encourage  and  propagate  thefe  works  throughout  the 
nation,  which  are  generally  in  the  greateft  contempt,  and 
only  in  efteem  by  the  ignorant  and  deluded  multitude.  Do 
not  abufes  of  this  kind  require  redrefs  ?  Is  the  facred  name 
of  Majesty  itfelf,  and  that  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great-Britain  alfo,  to  be  thus  proftituted,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fees  of  a  common  patent  i 

When  a  work  is  finifhed  and  approved  of  in  general  by  men 
of  fenfe,  candour,  and  impartiality,  as  a  performance  of  folid 
and  permanent  utility  to  the  kingdom,  the  author  has  a  right 
not  only  to  a  patent,  but  to  fome  other  reward  and  protection 
than  that  will  give  him,  and  may  with  a  good  grace  properly 
apply  for  them.  But  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  book  before  any 
one  knows  any  thing  of  it's  contents,  and  which  turns  out  no- 
thing but  a  barefaced  piracy  upon  others  of  allowed  merit, 
is  raifing  a  moft  impofitious  and  arbitrary  tax  upon  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  intolerable,  under  the  fanction 
and  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  when  neither  of 
them  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
The  ingenious  improvers  of  the  engine  for  extinguifhing 
fires,  the  folar  and  pocket  microfcopes,  the  air-pump,  the  re- 
flecting telefcope,  and  of  other  machines  of  curious  Structure, 
were  properly  indulged  with  patents.  The  contrivers  of  the 
fire-engine,  the  importer  of  the  Italian  throwing-mill,  [fee 
the  Remarks  on  the  article  Derbyshire,  and  the  infinite 
numbers  daily  inventing  machines  for  Shortening  bufinefs, 
have  generally  been  recompenfed  with  a  patent;  and  fome 
few,  if  the  machine  was  highly  curious  and  ufeful,  with  a 
bounty  and  honours  alfo. 

The  public  can  fuffer  nothing  from  a  temporary  monopoly  of 
fuch  machines,  fince  one  or  two  perfons  may  eafily  fupply  as 
many  as  the  nation  will  require  of  each,  and  they  are  thing9 
in  their  own  nature  durable,  and  of  ufe  only  in  particular 
places.  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  throw- 
ing mills  in  the  kingdom,  nor  above  an  hundred  fire-enginQS, 
or  a  thoufand  water-engines  (for  thefe  are  rare,  except  in 
towns)  and  in  general  the  higher  machines,  like  the  moft  per- 
fect animals,  are  feweft  in  number;  fome  of  them,  perhaps, 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  beafts  of  prey  are  obferved  to  be  fo. 
Manufactures  of  moderate  expence  and  quick  growth,  may, 
in  the  general,  fafely  be  left  to  private  adventurers,  and  run 
the  common  chance  for  fuccefs ;  the  finer  arts  will  never  flou- 
rifh  but  under  public  protection  and  noble  patronage;  no  en- 
couragements in  the  hands  of  private  perfons  are  adequate  re- 
wards to  the  man  of  genius,  who  ftudies  the  univerfal  pro- 
motion of  thefe  more  ufeful  commercial  arts,  which  give 
daily  bread  to  millions  of  the  human  fpecies,  fupport  the  dig- 
nity of  crowns,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  great  and  the 
wealthy.  A  noble  profufion  of  honours  and  bounty  raifed 
the  Gobelines  to  it's  prefent  height;  the  united  influence  of 
thefe  two  being  generally  fufficient  to  call  forth  whatever  he- 
man  induftry  can  attain  to. 

The  houfe  was  the  refidence  of  two  brothers,  who  firft 
brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  dyeing  a  curious  fcarlet,  and 
failed  in  fetting  it  on  foot.  The  buildings  went  under  the 
popular  name  of  the  folly  of  the  Gobelines  for  many  years, 
'till  the  obloquy  was  taken  off  by  a  Royal  Edict,  and 
the  name  changed  by  public  authority  to  the  more  honour- 
able one  of  the  Royal  Mansion  of  the  Gobelines. 
The  fcarlet  colour  was  ordered  to  be  called  after  the  name  of 
the  inventors,  and  the  little  river  Bievre,  which  runs  by 
the  building,  receives  the  fame  diftinction. 
Thefe  in  appearance  were  trifling  matters,  but  will  be  fen- 
fibly  felt  by  the  man  of  genius.  The  fame  year  the  houfe 
was  purchafed  by  the  king,  and  intitled  the  Royal  Manu- 
facture of  the  Crown  Furniture;  and  provilion 
was  made  by  a  Royal  Charter,  to  render  the  place  a 
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Perpetual  School  and  Seminary  of  the  curious  arts. 
Here  the  famous  Colbert  collected  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  moft  able  matters  and  defigners,  as  well  as 
inferior  artifts  in  the  fine  manufactures.  Salaries  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  directors,  and  penfions  for  life  for  the  work- 
men; thefe  were  tapeftry-weavers,  engravers  in  etching  and 
metzotintoes,  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  carvers,  and  workers  in 
ebony. 

In  this  place  was  wrought  all  the  magnificent  furniture  for 
fourteen  Royal  Palaces,  which  has  fince  been  defervedly 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Particular  care  was  taken  that 
no  part  fhould  be  fumifhed  elfewhere,  much  lefs  from  abroad. 
All  honorary  Presents  to  foreign  princes  and  noble- 
men abroad,  and  to  the  ornament  of  Temples  and  public 
buildings  at  home,  were  made  in  the  beft  performances, 
inftead  of  jewels  or  money.  Many  of  the  fuperior  artifts  in- 
vited from  foreign  countries  were  made  noble,  and  all  of 
them  had  various  honorary  Privileges  and  Royal  Pen- 
sions: the  whole  number,  fuperior  and  inferior,  were  com- 
prehended amongft  the  natives  of  France,  and  made  free  of 
Paris,  with  full  liberty  to  pradtife  there  refpedtive  trades  where 
they  pleafed,  after  working  for  a  certain  term  in  the  Gobe- 
lines.  This  indulgence  extends  to  all  who  (hall  at  any  time 
hereafter  practife  the  limited  time  in  this  foundation.  The 
whole  quarter  of  the  Gobelines  was  exempted  from  Taxes 
and  Imports,  and  had  a  court  of  judicature  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  the  Court  of  the  royal  Ar- 
tists. See  the  articles  France,  Artificers,  Manu- 
facturers. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  three  other  academies  in  Paris  for  the 
polite  Arts,  with  various  privileges,  honours,  and  pen- 
fions to  the  members,  forming  the  governing  part  of  each  fo- 
cicty.  as  the  academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  that 
of  Architecture  and  the  Military  one,  of  late 
foundation.  Precedents  inviting  our  attention  and  imitation, 
if  the  latter  may  not  be  faid  to  command  it.  The  two  for- 
mer and  the  academy  cf  fciences  are  copied  in  Spain,  and 
are  equally  liberal  endowments. 

In  England,  the  ftieam  of  public  favour  and  liberality  has 
turned  wholly  to  the  advance  of  fciences ;  we  have  few  or  tio 
inftitutions  in  favour  of  Arts,  no  place  of  refidence  but  for 
Speculation.  The  Royal  Society  are  indebted  to  the 
public  only  for  their  name.  The  academies  for  inftructing 
youth  in  the  rudiments  of  Navigation  and  Engineer- 
ing, are  mean  in  their  endowments  and  trifling  in  their 
effects. 

Amongft  the  many  noble  inftitutions  of  our  times,  it  feems 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  nation,  to  make  provifion  for  the 
embellifhment,  fplendor,  and  ornament  of  that  country,  for 
whofe  fecurity,  ftrength,  and  grandeur,  they  have  fo  amply 
provided.  Whoever  recollects  the  eftablifhment  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Herring  Fishery,  the  Cambric  Act, 
the  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  Plan- 
tations, and  the  endowment  of  the  Foundling- 
Hospital,  may  hope  for  any  rational  provifion  in  this 
age. 

An  academy  for  the  fine  arts  above-mentioned,  under  a 
Royal  Charter,  with  diftinguifhing  honours  and  privi- 
leges for  the  higher  members,  and  fmall  penfions  for  the 
lower,  might  give  us  a  profpect  of  fome  perfection  in 
the  branches  of  Tapestry-Weaving  [fee  Tapestry- 
Weaving],  Painting  [fee  Painting],  Sculpture 
[fee  Sculpture],  &c.  and  all  the  lower  trades  of  elegance 
depending  on  fine  defign.  Without  fome  fuch  public  infti- 
tution,  they  never  yet  were  carried  to  an  height  in  any  coun- 
try ;  no  private  fortune  can  ftand  out  the  time  neceffary  to 
train  up  hands  enough  to  extend  the  Art  into  Trade: 
but  when  once  a  fufficient  number  were  made  perfect  in 
this  feminary,  private  adventurers  would  be  found  ready 
enough  to  take  up  the  bufinefs ;  for  no  people  ever  wanted 
a  trade,  that  abounded  with  working  hands  well  inftrudted 
therein,  and  who  could  fell  as  cheap  as  other  nations. 
However  ufeful  upon  particular  occafions  the  granting  of  pa- 
tents may  prove,  in  the  promotion  of  commercial  arts,  yet 
'this  practice  fhould  not  abfolutely  preclude  all  other  mea- 
fures  that  may  be  prudential  in  the  public  to  take  for  the  like 
great  and  wife  purpofe.  What  thefe  are,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  fuggefted  under  the  articles  Artificer, 
Manufacturer,  Royal  Society. 
PEARLS,  are  little  ftones  almoft  round,  oval,  or  fhapedlike 
pears,  compact,  hard,  fmooth,  white,  fhining,  and  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  which  are  formed  in  certain  oyfters,  whofe  (hells 
are  of  different  bignefs:  but  there  are  fome  of  them  met 
with  that  are  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  Rouen  oyfters. 
They  fifh  for  thefe  pearl-oyfters  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern 
Oceans,  according  to  Tavernier.  The  ancients  called  thefe 
pearls  uniones,  becaufe  they  believed  there  never  was  but 
one  in  an  oyfter ;  but  they  were  deceived,  for  we  fometimes 
find  feven  in  a  fhell.  They  are  bred  from  a  vifcous,  or  fa- 
line  glutinous,  humour,  that  is  condenfed  and  petrified  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  fifh. 

Inftead  of  a  particular  part  being  afiigned  for  the  generation 
of  pearl,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  the  parts  of  the  oy- 


fter, but  are  moft  Commonly  found  in  the  lafgeft  and  beft 
fhaped  oyfters,  rather  than  in  others.  Sometimes  we  meet 
with  pearl  in  mufcles,  and  other  fhell-fifh,  as  well  as  in  oy- 
fters. All  pearl  is  efteemed  cordial,  proper  againft  infection, 
to  recruit  and  reftore  loft  fpirits;  but  it's  chief  virtue  is  to 
deftroy  acids,  as  other  alkilies  do,  and  likewife  to  correct 
the  acrimony  of  the  ftomach.  Pearl  is  likewife  good  againft 
a  canine  appetite,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  the  hemorrhage,  &c. 
the  dofe  from  fix  or  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
Some  pearls  are  very  white,  fome  inclining  to  yellow,  and  o- 
thers  upon  the  black,  which  are  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden  colour. 
As  to  thefe  laft,  they  are  met  with  no  where  but  in  America, 
and  their  colour  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is 
fuller  of  mud  than  that  of  the  eaftern  parts. 
In  the  return  of  the  cargo,  fays  Pomet,  which  the  Sieur  du 
Jardin,  the  famous  Jeweller,  had  in  the  Spanifh  galleons, 
there  were  fix  pearls,  perfectly  round,  but  as  black  as  jet^ 
and  which,  one  with  another,  weighed  twelve  carats  each. 
He  gave  me  thefe,  among  other  things,  to  carry  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  fee  if  I  could  difpofe  of  them  ;  but  I  brought 
them  back  again,  and  could  meet  with  nobody  that  would 
look  upon  them.  As  for  the  pearls  which  are  inclined  to  yel- 
low, it  proceeds  from  hence,  that  the  fifhermen  felling  the 
oyfters  in  heaps,  and  the  merchants  flaying  fometimes  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days  before  they  open  to  take  out  the  pearl, 
fome  of  thefe  oyfters  during  this  time  lofe  their  liquor,  which 
waftes  and  ftinks,  and  the  pearl  becomes  yellow  from  the 
infection ;  which  is  fo  true,  that  in  all  the  oyfters  that  keep 
their  liquor  or  water  in  them,  the  pearls  are  always  white  5 
but  they  wait  'till  the  oyfters  open  of  themfelves,  becaufe  if 
they  fhould  open  them  by  force,  as  we  do  ours  here,  they 
would  endanger  the  damaging  and  fplitting  the  pearl.  The 
oyfters  of  the  ftraights  of  Manar,  open  naturally  five  or  fix 
days  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia  ;  becaufe  the 
heat  is  much  greater  there,  which  is  in  the  tenth  degree  of 
northern  latude,  than  in  the  ifle  of  Bahren,  which  is  in  the 
twenty- feventh  ;  and  therefore  among  the  pearls  that  come 
from  Manar,  there  are  but  few  yellow  ones.  In  ftiort,  the 
people  of  all  the  eaftern  countries  are  much  of  our  minds,  in 
relation  to  whitenefs;  for  I  have  always  made  it  my  obferva- 
tion,  that  they  love  the  whiteft  pearl,  the  whiteft  diamonds, 
the  whiteft  bread,  and  the  faircft  women. 
And  though  I  have  never  been  in  America,  yet  as  well  for  the 
reader's  fatisfaction,  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  fhall 
relate  all  the  parts  where  the  peafl-fifhings  are,  beginning 
with  thofe  of  the  eaft.  Firft  of  all,  there  is  pearl  fifhing 
about  the  ifle  of  Bahren  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  This  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  therein  is  a  good  fortrefs  that  en* 
tertains  a  garrifon  of  three  hundred  men.  The  water  which 
they  drink  in  this  ifland,  and  that  of  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  is 
like  fait  water,  and  of  an  ill  tafte,  and  what  none  but  thofe 
of  the  country  are  able  to  drink.  As  for  ftrangers,  if  they 
will  have  frefh  water,  they  muft  pay  for  it;  being  only  to  be 
had  a  league  or  two  off,  by  putting  to  fea  five  or  fix  perfons  in 
a  little  veffel,  and  drawing  water  with  a  bottle  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  where  for  about  two  or  three  feet  at  the  bottom, 
the  water  is  fweet,  and  pleafant  to  drink.  When  they  that 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  draw  up  this  water  have  filled 
the  veffel  and  flopped  it  clofe,  they  give  a  pull  to  a  fmall 
cord,  which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe  in  the  boat,  which  is  the 
fignal  to  his  comrades  to  pull  him  up. 

During  the  time  that  the  Portugueze  were  poffeffed  of  Ormus 
and  Mafcati,  every  veffel  that  went  out  to  fifh,  was  obliged 
to  take  from  them  a  paffport,  that  coft  fifteen  abiffis,  and 
they  kept  always  feveral  brigantines  to  fink  fuch  as  refufed. 
But  fince  that,  the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafcati,  and  the 
Portugueze  have  no  forces  upon  the  gulph,  every  man  that 
fifties,  pays  only  to  the  king  of  Perfia  five  abiffis,  whether 
he  has  fuccefs  in  his  fifhery,  or  catches  nothing  at  all.  The 
merchant  alfo  gives  fome  fmall  matter  to  the  king  out  of  every 
thoufand  oyfters.     See  Abissis. 

The  fecond  fifhery  of  pearls  is  oppofite  to  Bahren,  on  the 
coaft  of  Arabia  Fcelix,  near  the  city  of  Catifa,  which 
belongs  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabs,  with  all  the  country 
thereabouts.  All  the  pearls  taken  in  thofe  parts  are  moftly 
fold  in  the  Indies,  becaufe  the  Indians  are  not  fo  difficult 
to  be  pleafed  as  we,  and  will  take  the  rough  as  well  as  the 
round. 

They  likewife  carry  fome  to  Balfora.  Thofe  that  go  into 
Perfia  and  Mufcovy  are  fold  at  Bander  Congo,  two  days 
journey  from  Ormus.  In  all  the  places  I  have  named,  and 
other  places  of  Afia,  they  admire  the  pearl  that  is  upon  the 
yellow  water,  more  than  the  white ;  becaufe  they  fay  the 
pearl  with  that  water,  retains  it's  livelinefs,  and  will  not 
fade:  but  that  the  white  will  not  laft  above  thirty  years, 
without  lofing  it's  lively  colour;  and  not  only  the  heat  of  the 
country,  but  the  fweat  of  the  perfon  that  wears  them,  will 
difcolour  them  with  an  ugly  yellow. 

Before  we  leave  the  gulph  of  Ormus,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  give 
an  account  of  that  admirable  pearl,  which  the  prince  of  the 
Arabs  had,  who  took  Mafcati  from  the  Portugueze,  who  took 
then  the  name  of  Imencet,  prince  of  Mafcati,  but  was  called 
before  that,  Auph  Aen  Ali,  prince  of  Norenvae.  This  prince 

had 
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had  the  fined  pearl  that  was  in  the  world,  not  for  it's  fize, 
for  it  weighed  not  above  twelve  carats,  or  it's  perfect  round- 
nefs,  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  you 
might  almoft  fee  clearly  through  it. 

The  moft  perfect  pearls  have  in  all  ages  been  allowed  to  have 
been  brought  frorh  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  true,  they  do  not 
at  this  day  fetch  fo  high  a  price  in  Europe  as  they  did  for- 
merly ;  but  ftill  the  Oriential  pearls  are  of  confiderable  value, 
and  are  like  to  continue  fo,  inafmuch  as  they  have  all  all  the 
properties  that  are  requifite  to  render  them  fit  to  be  reckoned 
amon<»ft  the  moft  beautiful  jewels  that  can  be;  neither  is 
their  any  counterfeits,  that  at  all  approach  them  in  their 
luftre:  though  people  have  attained  in  that  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  fcarce  to  be  expedited. 

The  fifh  that  produces  the  pearl  is  a  kind  of  oyfter,  but  much 
larger  than  the  common  fort,  or  indeed  than  any  that  are 
found  in  our  feas;  they  are  common  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia, 
near  Ormus,  about  Cape  Comorin,  and  on  the  coaft  of  the 
iflan  of  Ceylon  *.  The  fhell-  fifh  which  produces  them,  is 
called  the  raothher  of  pearl.  The  ancients  have  an  opinion 
that  thunder  and  ftorms  had  fome  effect  in  producing  them, 
for  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  account,  with- 
out admitting  of  any  thing  wonderful  in  the  fact.  The  fifh- 
ing  of  pearl  was  a  thing  always  attended  with  great  hazard 
and  danger,  fueh  as  were  employed  in  it  being  often  obliged 
to  dive  in  places  30  fathom  deep,  where  they  were  expofed 
to  many  ravenous  monfters,  peculiarly  thirfting  after  human 
blood.  They  were  let  down  out  of  the  veffel  to  which  they 
belonged  with  a  weight  of  ftone,  fixed  either  to  their  fide  or 
to  their  feet,  that  they  might  defcend  the  quicker  and  remain 
the  more  fteady  under  water.  In  their  right-hand  they  had 
a  fliarp  iron,  which  they  ufed  for  removing  the  oyfters  from 
their  beds;  and  on  their  left  arm  hung  a  bafket,  in  which 
they  put  the  fifh  when  they  were  caught,  and  about  this  arm 
alfo  a  cord  was  tied,  by  which  they  gave  notice  tothofe  in  the 
fhip,  when  to  pull  them  up  by  another  cord  that  was  about 
their  middle  f. 

*  Voyages  des  Indes,  vol.  v.  p.  265.  ParMonf.  Reaumur, 
•f-  Lilian,  de  Animal   lib.  x.  cap.  13.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8.  Ammian. 
Marcel,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  12. 


The  largeft  fort  of  fifh  were  found  far  in  the  fea,  and  if  they 
were  at  any  time  driven  upon  the  coaft,  it  was  by  tempeftu- 
ous  weather.  And  hence  the  opinion  arofe,  that  great  thun- 
ders and  ftorms  contributed  to  fwell  and  to  increafe  the  pearl. 
The  fact  therefore  was  true,  that  after  tempefts  the  largeft 
pearls  were  found :  but  the  opinion  grounded  upon  this,  that 
the  thunder  was  the  caufe  of  the  peal's  increafe,  feems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  reafon.  So  eafy  a  thing  it  is  to  miftake 
effects  forcaufes,  and  to  introduce  errors  in  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,  by  reafoning  wrong  upon  facts.  When  the  divers  touched 
the  oyfters,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize,  they  clung  fo 
ftrongly  to  the  rock,  that,  very  often,  there  was  no  remov- 
ing them,  even  with  the  help  of  their  iron  infttument.  In 
the  oyfters  they  brought  up,  when  opened,  the  pearls  ap- 
peared like  little  drops  of  fair  water  or  dew,  which  hardened 
by  being  expofed  to  the  air,  and  were  then  carefully  taken  off 
the  fhell.  In  one  oyfter  there  was  commonly  ten  or  twelve, 
in  fome  more,  in  fomelefs;  but  the  more  they  were,  the 
fmaller;  and  if  there  was  but  one,  it  was  generally  of  a 
very  confiderable  fize,  and  of  greater  value  than  many  fmall 
ones,  fo  that  thefe  (hells  were  efteemed  the  richeft  of  all  *. 
The  fhell  itfelf  is  alfo  of  fome  value,  as  having  a  prodigious 
luftre5  and  being  extremely  fit  for  in-laying  and  other  ufes. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift,  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

Philoftratus  has  a  very  curious  paffage  in  relation  to  this  fub- 
ject,  if  his  accounts  could  be  abfolutely  depended  upon;  but 
whether  they  be  or  be  not,  what  he  relates  is  very  remarkable, 
itdeferves  at  leaft  to  be  noticed,  and  then  let  the  reader  think 
for  himfelf:  the  ftory,  as  he  tells  it,  is  this:  fome  of  the  In- 
dian pearl  fifhers  have  a  method  of  obtaining  that  valuable 
commodity,  without  bringing  up  the  oyfters  at  all.  In  order 
to  this,  the  divers  carry  down  with  them  a  certain  kind  of 
rich  perfume,  which  they  hold  before  the  mother  of  pearl; 
and  while  the  fifh  fucks  it,  which  it  will  do  very  greedily, 
they  gently  open  the  fhell,  from  whence  a  liquor  diftils  drop 
by  drop,  that  prefently  harden  into  pearls*.  It  might  be 
alledged,  in  fupport  of  this  ftory,  that  both  Athensus  and 
Pliny  feem  inclined  to  believe,  that  pearls  are  at  firft  liquid; 
which  is,  indeed,  agreeable  enough  to  their  form  and  to  their 
luftre  f- 

*  Philoft.  in  vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  57,  Tom.  IV. 

lib,  ii.  cap.  20,  21. 
f  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  iii.  p,  93.     Plin.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

At  this  day,  there  are  four  confiderable  pearl-fifheries  in  the 
eaft.  The  firft,  as  obferved,  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifl.ind  of 
Bahren,  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  of  which  the  Portugueze  were 
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formerly  mafters,  but  now  this  fiftiery  belongs  to  the  Perfianj. 
The  fecond  is  near  Catifa,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, over-againft  Bahren.  The  pearls  taken  at  thefe  fifheries 
aje  moft  efteemed  in  the  Indies,  though  of  a  yellowifh  caft. 
A  great  part  of  them  are  carried  to  BaHbra,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  all  over  the  Indies.  They  fifh  twice  a 
year;  firft  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  again 
in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September.  The  depth  where- 
in they  fifh,  is  from  four  to  twelve  fathoms ;  and  the  deeper 
the  oyfter  is  found,  the  pearls  are  the  brighter,  becaufe  the 
water  is  not  fo  hot  there,  the  fun  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate fo  deep. 

The  third  fifhery  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
The  pearls  found  there  are  of  a  good  water,  but  fmall,  and 
the  greateft  do  not  furpafs  two  carats;  nay,  it  is  feldom 
that  they  are  found  of  that  weight :  but,  in  recompence 
of  this,  there  is  great  quantity  of  feed-pearl  fit  to  pow- 
der. The  fourth  and  lalt  fifhing  is  at  Japan  ;  the  pearls 
there  are  of  a  water  white  enough,  and  heavy,  but  ill 
fhaped,  moft  of  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Ealt-India  company,  becaufe  the  Japonefe  themfelves  have 
no  efteem  for  jewels  of  any  kind  *.  The  poor  people  em- 
ployed in  thefe  fifheries  live  very  meanly,  and  fcarce  get  a 
fubfiftence  by  them ;  even  thofe  who  deal  in  pearls  are  far 
enough  from  being  rich,  through  the  oppreflion  of  their 
princes  on  one  fide,  and  the  art  of  the  Dutch  on  the  other; 
who  finding  that  the  bright  pearls  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Cey- 
lon are  moft  efteemed,  and  go  off  on  the  greateft  rate  in  Eu- 
rope, employ  a  brachman  to  buy  them  up  as  they  are  caught, 
which  he  does  at  a  very  low  rate: 

*  Tavernier  Voyages  aux  Indes. 

The  perfons  concerned  in  this  trade,  launching  out  into 
greater  expences  than  they  can  afford,  and  thereby  fubjeft 
themfelves  to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  parting  with  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry  to  fuch  as  are  poffeiTed  of  money. 
*  This  tempts  fome  of  them  to  a  very  bafe  practice,  which  is 
throwing  a  poifonous  drug  into  the  fea,  near  the  banks  where 
the  beft  fifh  lie;  upon  which  they  immediately  remove  to 
another  coaft,  where  fuch  as  are  in  the  fecret,  fifh  for  them, 
and  become  rich  before  their  roguery  is  found  out  \. 

*  Voyages  de  la  Blun,  p,  330. 

-J-  Voyage  de  Thevenot,  Tom.  III.  liv.  ii.  cap.  It. 

There  are  now  feveral  pearl-fifheries  eftablifhed  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in 
their  proper  places.  But,  as  the  value  of  thofe  pearls  arife 
from  their  approaching  in  their  colour  and  water  to  the  Ori- 
ental pearl,  this  fufficiently  fhews,  that  the  excellence  attri- 
buted to  them  by  ancient  writers,  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  by 
the  difcoveries  made  in  later  times,  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  princes  contributes  not  a  little  ;  for,  by  purchafing 
the  fineft  pearls  at  high  rates,  they  keep  up  their  price  to  the 
Europeans,  fo  that  there  never  came  fuch  numbers  into  this 
part  of  the  world  as  to  fink  them  much  in  their  value:  hence 
it  is,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  pearls  of  other  countries, 
thofe  of  the  eaft  ftill  keep  up  their  credit,  and  a  pearl  of  the 
weight  of  four  carats,  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  of 
a  larger  fize,  and  well-fhaped,  much  more  *. 

*  Tavernier,  ubi  fup.  Vide  etiam  Hift.  Nat.  des  Indes  de 
Jofeph  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  Hift.  Gem.  des  Indes  de  Lopez 
Gomara,  lib.  vi. 

Of   Artificial  Pearls. 

The  Chinefe,  according  to  Monfieur  Lambet,  pretend  to 
have  found  the  art  of  making  pearls,  which  are  in  fome  fenfe 
almoft  natural.  The  Chinefe  ladies  of  quality  fet  a  great 
value  upon  true  pearls,  which  they  generally  ufe,  as  orna- 
ments in  their  diefs.  The  rivers  of  the  eaftern  Tai  tary  fur- 
nifh  them  with  pearls,  which,  however,  are  lefs  beautiful  than 
thofe  brought  from  the  Indies,  but  the  value  of  the  artificial 
pearls  bears  a  proportion  to  their  refemblance  to  fuch  as  are 
natural. 

The  fmall  efteem  the  Chinefe  have  for  the  counterfeit  pearls 
of  Europe,  fufficiently  fhews,  that  they  think  them  inferior  to 
fuch  as  they  themfelves  make,  and  the  advantage  they  find 
in  this  method  is,  that  thefe  pearls  are  formed,  augmented, 
and  perfected  under  their  infpection,  and  that  they  catch  them 
in  the  bofom  of  the  fifh,  where  this  fubftance  is  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  true  mother  of  pearl.  The  fecret  is 
as  follows: 

Take,  fay  they,  one  of  the  largeft  oyfters  you  can  find  in 
pure  water,  put  it  into  a  bafon  half  full  of  limpid  water; 
place  this  bafon  in  a  retired  place,  in  fuch  a  manner  however, 
as  that  it  may  eafily  receive  the  dew  of  heaven  ;  take  care 
that  no  woman  approach  it,  nor  let  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  nor  the  cackling  of  hens  be  heard  in 
the  place ;  ( all  which  means  only  to  take  extraordinary 
care )    then  take  fome  of  the    feed  of  pearls,    called  yot- 
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chus,  ufed  in  medicine,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der ;  then  after  gathering  fome  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  cal- 
led che-ta-kong-las  (a  kind  of  holy  oak)  wafh  them  well, 
exprefs  their  juice,  *and  with  it  unite  the  feed  of  the  pearls. 
Of  this  mafs,  form  fmall  balls,  as  large  as  a  pea,  which  you 
muft  cover  entirely  with  a  fine  powder  of  the  fhining  pelli- 
cula;, which  is  found  in  the  infide  of  the  mother  of  pearl. 
In  order  to  make  thefe  balls  intirely  round,  roll  them  on  a 
varnifhed  plate,  'till  there  remain  no  more  inequalities  in 
them,  and  'till  they  are  dry  enough  not  to  ftick  to  the  fingers; 
after  which,  dry  them  altogether,  in  a  moderate  heat  of  the 
fun. 

When  your  matter  is  thus  prepared,  open  the  mouth  of  your 
oyfter,  and  put  the  new  formed  pearl  into  it,  and  feed  the 
oyfter  for  an  hundred  days,  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, but  take  care  to  give  it  it's  food  every  day,  at  the 
fame  time  precifely,  without  varying  even  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  the  hundred  days  are  expired,  you  will  find  a  pearl 
of  a  beautiful  water,  which  you  may  bore  when  you  pleafe. 
The  author  does  not  forget  to  fpecify  the  materials  of  which 
this  food  is  compofed,  and  particularizes  the  gin-feng,  the 
China,  or  white  efquine,  and  the  peki,  which  is  a  root  more 
glutinous  than  the  moth-glue,  and  the  pecho,  another  me- 
dicinal root.  We  muft,  according  to  him,  take  of  each  of 
thefe,  a  drachm;  and  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  of 
which,  with  honey  purified  over  the  fire,  we  form  long  pa- 
ftils,  and  divide  the  whole  into  a  hundred  portions  for  the 
hundred  days. 

This  receipt  is  not  feemingly  without  difficulties,  which  re- 
quire illuftration  from  the  author,  if  he  could  be  confulted  ; 
for  how  fhall  we  open  the  oyfter  without  hurting  it?  or  muft 
we  wait  'till  the  oyfter  opens  itfelf?  How  muft  we  open  the 
mouth  of  the  oyfter  to  put  the  prepared  pearl  into  it,  or  is  it 
Sufficient  to  put  it  into  the  {hell?  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  diftribution  of  the  food,  is  it  only  to  be  put  into 
the  water,  whence  the  oyfter  will  not  fail  to  draw  it  into  it's 
mouth?  All  thefe  points  feem  to  require  illuftration. 
It  is  certain  that  in  China,  there  are  people  employed  in  mak- 
ing thefe  pearls,  who  certainly  would  not  ufe  the  feed  of 
pearls,  fo  much  efteemed  in  medicine,  if  they  were  not  cer- 
tain to  reap  a  confiderable  profit  from  it.  Perhaps  alfo,  the 
Chirefe  have  found  from  experience,  that  by  the  nourifhment 
they  give  the  oyfter,  there  are  feveral  fmall  pearls  formed, 
which  indemnify  them  for  the  expences  they  have  been  at,  in 
producing  the  principle  one. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  true  pearls.  The 
choice  they  make  of  the  mother  of  pearl,  of  a  retired  place, 
diftant  from  noife,  and  harfh  peircing  founds,  accompanied 
with  a  pure  air,  and  expofed  to  the  dew,  they  long  time  they 
require  for  the  formation  of  the  pearl,  the  aliments  they  fur- 
nifh,  and  whereby  they  fuftain  the  juices  drawn  from  plants, 
which  the  rains,  after  having  enlarged  the  rivers,  carry  into 
the  pearl  fifheries,  and  which,  as  they  affure  us,  render  them 
all  fertile,  are  circumftances  that  evince,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  nature  in  her  operations. 
To  the  fecret  of  forming  pearls,  in  fome  meafure  natural, 
the  fame  author  adds  fome  other  fecrets  for  reftoring  their 
primitive  beauty  when  loft. 

When  pearls  lofe  their  beauty,  there  is  a  method  of  removing 
the  impurities  adhering  to  them,  and  reftoring  them  to  thei° 
primitive  fplendor.  For  this  purpofe,  let  them  fteep  a  night 
in  woman's  milk,  then  take  the  herb  y-mont-fao,  reducerfto 
afhes,  make  a  lee  of  it,  and  receive  the  water  which  drops 
from  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth  ;  add  a  little  fine  wheat 
flour;  put  your  pearls  into  a  filken  bag,  tied  at  the  mouth, 
and  after  having  plunged  the  pearls  into  this  liquor,  rub  them 
gently  with  your  hand. 

If  pearls  are  tarnifhed,  or  fpoiled  with  any  unftaous  matter, 
take  geefe  and  duck's  dung,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to 
afhes;  make  a  decoaion  of  thefe,  and  when  the  water  is 
fettled,  put  the  pearls  in  a  filken  bag,  and  wafh  them  in  the 
manner  above  directed  in  this  decoction. 
The  approach  of  the  fire  fometimes  renders  pearls  reddifh:  in 
this  cafe,  take  the  fkin  of  the  hoan-naw-tfe,  (a  foreign  fruit 
of  which  the  bonzes  make  their  beads)  boil  it  in  wate°r,  into 
which  put  the  pearls  and  wafh  them;  or  beat  turnips  or  ra- 
difhes,  and  after  having  exprefied  the  juice  of  them,  put  the 
pearls  a  whole  night  into  it,  and  they  will  come  out  very 
white.  J 

If  the  pearls  become  red  of  themfelves,  wafh  them  in  the 
juice  exprefied  from  the  root  of  the  Indian  banana  tree  • 
leave  them  in  that  juice  for  a  night,  and  the  next  morning 
they  will  have  their  firft  fplendor  and  natural  whitenefs.  & 
Pearls  are  fometimes  damaged  when  without  refleaion  thev 
are  brought  near  a  dead  body.  In  this  cafe,  they  are  reftore'd 
to  their  primitive  luftre,  by  wafhing  and  rubbing  them  in  the 
lee  of  the  plant  y-mont-fao,  with  which  a  little  meal  and  lime 
are  to  be  mixed. 

The  author  alfo  advifes  us  not  to  leave  pearls  fcented  with 
mufk,  by  which  means  they  are  fo  tarnifhed,  as  to  lofe  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  value. 
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Further  obfervations  on  the  methods  fuggefted  for  the  mak- 
ing artificial  pearls. 

The  ancients,  who  wrote  on  the  feveral  forts  of  precious 
ftones,  ranged  pearls  among  jewels  of  the  firft  clafs. 
The  oriental  pearls,  as  obferved,  are  the  fineft,  on  account  of 
their  largenefs,  colour,  and  beauty,  being  of  a  filver  white  ; 
whereas  the  occidental  or  weftern  pearls,  feldom  exceed  the 
colour  of  milk. 

To  imitate  fine  orintal  pearls. 

Take  of  thrice  diftilled  vinegar  two  pounds,  Venice  turpentine 
one  pound ;  mix  them  together  into  a  mafs,  and  put  them 
into  a  cucurbit;  fit  a  head  and  receiver  to  it,  and  after  you 
have  luted  the  joints,  fet  it,  when  dry,  on  a  fand  furnace,  to 
diftil  the  vinegar  from  it ;  don't  give  it  too  much  heat,  left 
the  fluff"  fwell  up. 

After  this,  put  the  vinegar  into  another  glafs  cucurbit,  in 
which  there  is  a  quantity  of  feed  pearl,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
thin  filk,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  vinegar;  put  a  cover  or 
head  upon  the  cucurbit,  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  in  bal.  mariae, 
where  you  may  let  it  remain  a  fortnight.  The  heat  of  the 
balnasum  will  raife  the  fumes  of  the  vinegar,  and  they  will 
foften  the  pearls  in  the  filk,  and  bring  them  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  pafte;  which  being  done,  take  them  out,  and  mould 
them  to  what  bignefs,  form,  and  fhape,  you  pleafe. 
Your  mould  muft  be  of  fine  filver,  the  infide  gilt;  you  muft 
alfo  refrain  from  touching  the  pafte  with  your  fingers,  but 
ufe  filver  gilt  utenfils,  with  which  fill  your  moulds:  when 
you  have  moulded  them,  bore  them  through  with  a  hog's 
briftle,  or  gold  wire,  and  let  them  dry  a  little ;  then  thread 
them  again  on  gold  wire,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs;  clofe  it 
up,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry ;  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  put  them  in  a  glafs  matrafs  into  a  ftream  of  running 
water,  and  leave  them  there  20  days;  by  that  time  they  will 
contraa  the  natural  hardnefs  and  folidity  of  pearls.  Then 
take  them  out  of  the  matrafs  and  hand  them  in  mercurial 
water  *,  where  they  will  moiften,  fwell,  and  afTume  their 
oriental  beauty  ;  after  which  fhift  them  into  a  matrafs,  her- 
metically clofed  up,  to  prevent  any  water  coming  to  them, 
and  let  it  down  into  a  well,  to  continue  there  about  eight 
days  ;  then  draw  the  matrafs  up,  and  in  opening  it,  you  will 
find  pearls  exaaiy  refembling  oriental  ones. 
This  method  is  very  excellent,  and  well  worth  the  trouble, 
fince  by  experimenting  fo  fine  a  fecret,  one  will  have  the  fa- 
tisfaaion  of  feeing  the  performance  anfwer  the  dlredtion 
above  expeaation. 

*  Mercurial  water  is  thus  prepared.  Take  plate-tin  of  Corn- 
wall, calcine  it,  and  let  the  calx  be  pure  and  fine  ;  then 
with  one  ounce  of  the  calx,  and  two  ounces  of  prepared 
mercury,  make  an  amalgama ;  wafh  it  with  fair  water,  'till 
the  water  remains  infipid  and  clear;  then  dry  the  amalga- 
ma thoroughly,  put  it  into  a  matrafs  over  the  furnace,  giving 
it  fuch  a  heat  as  is  requifite  for  fublimation.  When  the 
matter  is  well  fublimated,  take  of  the  matrafs  and  let  it 
cool.  Take  out  that  fublimate,  add  one  ounce  of  Venice 
fublimate  to  it,  and  grind  it  together  on  a  marble ;  put  this 
into  another  matrafs,  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  it  upfide-down 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  whole  mafs  will  diflblve  itfelf  in 
a  little  time  into  mercurial  water:  this  done,  filtre  it  into 
a  glafs  receiver,  fet  it  on  a  gentle  afh  fire  to  coagulate,  and 
it  will  turn  into  a  chriftalline  fubllance  :  this  beat  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  to  a  fine  powder,  flrain  it 
through  a  fine  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  Hop  it  clofe 
up,  and  place  it  in  bal.  maris;  there  let  it  remain,  'till  it 
refolves  again  into  water;  which  is  the  mercurial  water,  fit 
for  the  abovementioned  ufe. 


To  form  large  pearls  out  of   fmall  ones,  as    direaed  by 
Korndorffer. 

Take  of  mercurial-water  14  ounces;  put  two  ounces  of  ful- 
phurfolis  into  a  low  matrafs,  pour  the  mercurial-water  upon 
it,  and  let  it  difTolveand  extraa.  Then  take  of  the  whiteft 
fmall  pearls  20  ounces,  put  them  into  a  proper  matiafs,  and 
pour  the  faid  water  upon  it.  The  pearls  will  by  degrees  dif- 
folve,  and  at  laft  turn  to  a  clear  calx,  much  like  diflblved  filver 
calx.  Pour  off  the  mercurial  water;  boil  the  calx  well  out, 
anddryit;  then  put  it  into  a  clean  crucible  by  itfelf,  and 
caft  it  into  what  form  you  pleafe.  When  cold,  polifh  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  do  gems  or  cryftals,  and  you  will 
have  your  work  of  the  confiftence  and  beauty  of  the  fineft 
and  cleareft  oriental  pearl. 

To  blanch  and  cleanfe  pearls. 

Firft  foak  and  cleanfe  them  in  bran-water,  then  in  milk-warm 
water,  and  laft  of  all  fteep  them  in  mercurial  water  ;  then 
ftring  and  hang  them  in  a  glafs ;  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  them 
in  the  fun  to  dry. 
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"The   bran-water  is  made  thus :  boil  two  good  handfuls  of 
whcaten  bran  in  a  quart  of  water,  'till  all  the  ftrength  of  the 
bran  is  drawn  out,  which    ufe  thus:  take  anew  glazed  ear- 
then   pan  in  which  put  your  pearls  on  a  firing,  and    pour  the 
third  part  of  the  bran-water  upon  it ;   when  they  have  (baked, 
and  the  water  is  juft  warm,  rub  your  pearls  gently  with  your 
hands,  to  clean  them   the  better,  and  continue   this  'till  the 
water  is  cold  ;  throw  off  that,  and  pour  on  another  third  part 
of  the  bran-water  that  is  boiling  ;  proceed  with  this  as   you 
did  before,  and  when  cold,  throw  it  away,  and  pour  on  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  dill  proceeding  as  before  ;  after  this, 
heat  fair  water,    and   pour  it  on  your  pearls,  to  refrefh  them, 
and  to  wa(h  away  the  remains  of  the  bran,  by  fhifting  them, 
and  pouring   on  frefli  warm  water  :  this  do  thrice,  without 
handling  your  pearls;  then  lay  them  on  a  fheet  of  clean  white 
paper,   and  dry  them  in  a  fhade ;  after  which,  dip  them  into 
mercurial  water,  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

pEDLAF,    a  travelling  foot-trader.     See  Hawker. 

Remarks. 

Almoft  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftributed  through 
Spanifh  America,  by  a  fort  of  pedlars,  or  merchants  on  foot, 
who  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by  fea,  and  in  their  road 
from  the  laft  mentioned  port,  make  Piura  their  firft  (tage  to 
Lima,  difpofing  of  their  goods,  and  lefiening  their  burthens, 
as  they  go  along.  Some  take  the  Road  through  Caxamarca, 
others  through  Tauxillo,  along  fhore  from  Lima  :  they  take 
their  paffage  back  to  Panama  by  fea,  and  perhaps  carry  a 
little  cargo  of  brandy  with  them:  at  Panama  they  again 
flock  themfelves  with  European  goods,  returning  by  fea  to 
Paita,  where  they  are  put  on  (hore ;  there  they  hire  mules, 
and  load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them,  in  order  to  bring 
them  back;  and  fo  thefe  traders  keep  in  a  continual  round, 
'till  they  have  got  enough  to  live  on. 

Their  travelling  expences  are  next  to  nothing  ;  for  the  In- 
dians are  brought  under  fuch  fubjection,  that  they  find  lodging 
for  them,  and  provender  for  their  mules  :  this  every  white 
face  may  command,  being  an  homage  the  poor  Indians  are 
long  accuftomed  to  pay  ;  and  fome  think  they  have  an  honour 
done  into  the  bargain,  except,  out  of  generofity,  they  now 
and  then  meet  with  a  fmall  recompence.  In  the  Britifh  and 
French  nations,  a  pedlar  is  defpifed,  and  his  employment 
looked  upon  as  a  mean  fhift  to  get  a  living;  but  it  is  other- 
wife  here,  where  the  quick  return  of  money  is  a  fufficient  ex- 
cufe  for  the  manner  of  getting  it;  and  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  circumftances  in  life 
are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  the  Indies  to  retrieve  their 
fortune  this  way. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Pedlar. 


In  Poland  are  very  few  or  no  manufactures  among  themfelves: 
their  gentry,  who  are  all  called  nobility,  .are  infinitely  above 
it,  and  the  commonalty  are  far  below  it,  the  one  too  proud, 
the  other  too  flothful.  So  that  there  is  hardly  a  fuit  of  cloaths 
made  in  the  country  ;  but  all  is  either  made  abroad,  or  the 
materials  brought  from  abroad  ;  even  the  taylors  are  called 
merchants,  for  they  travel  from  one  nobleman's  houfe  to 
another  to  make  their  cloaths  ;  and  even  the  ladies  buy  their 
jewels  of  the  pedlars,  who  carry  them  about. 
The  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  in  Polond,  being  the 
only  fea  ports  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  that  want 
of  fea  coaft,  and  the  exceeding  length  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  fouth,  occafions  that  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  king- 
dom are  fupplied  with  their  fined  goods,  not  by  the  ware- 
houfe  keepers  and  (hop  keepers  vending  their  goods  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  the  ports  to  the  cities,  and  from  the  cities 
to  the  market  towns,  and  from  thofe  towns  to  the  (hop- 
keepers  in  the  villages  by  wholefale,  and  thefe  again  to  the 
inhabitants  by  retail,  as  in  England  ;  but  the  whole  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  travelling  merchants,  that  is,  in  Englifh,  by 
pedlars  and  petty  chapmen. 

They  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one  gentleman's 
feat  to  another  :  and  by  thefe  the  ladies  are  fupplied  with  fine 
linen,  laces,  ribbands,  filks,  and  with  all  forts  of  haberdafhery, 
mercery,  and  drapery  goods  ;  fuch  as  come  to  Dantzic  from 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  pedlars  travel,  fome  with  a  horfe,  fome  without ;  fome 
with  three,  four,  or  five  Horfes,  and  'tis  ordinary  with  them, 
when  they  come  to  a  nobleman  or  gentleman's  houfe,  to  have 
a  chamber  or  two  afligned  them,  by  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
houfe,  and  to  flay  there  three  or  four  days,  'till  not  only  the 
family  have  fitted  themfelves,  and  are  furnifhed  with  all  they 
want,  but  'till  they  have  fent  notice  to  fuch  of  the  gentry  who 
live  near  them,  who  come,  the  ladies  efpecially,  in  their 
chairs  and  chariots,  to  fee  the  wares,  and  pleafe  themfelves: 
all  which  time  the  pedlars,  who  are  generally  Scotfmen,  are 
entertained  freely,  and  both  they  and  their  horfes  well  taken 
care  of,  by  command  of  the  perfon  whofe  houfe  it  is,  and 
always  fully  paid  for  whatever  they  fell,  the  Polifh  ladies 
making  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pay  immediately  for  what  they 
buy;  and  as  the  Poles,   both  men  and   women,    affect  to  be 


extremely  gay  in  their  cloaths,  they  lay  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  that  way.     This    makes   the  trade  of  Dantzic  and 
Elbing  very  confiderable,  the  pedlars   always  having  recourfe 
thither  for   their  fupply  of  goods,   when    they  have  fold  off 
their  flocks.     Thefe  pedlars,  who  go  with  many  horfes,  are 
fome  of  them  men  of  confiderable   wealth,  and  carry  with 
them  goods  to  a  great  value  ;  and  yet  that  is  the  abfolute  go- 
vernment of  the  nobility,   and  the  common   people  are  fo  en- 
tirely fubjected  to  them,  even  for  life,  as    well   as  fervitude, 
that  the  pedlars  trade  with  the  utmoft  fafety,  never  meeting 
with  the  leaft  injury  from  the  common  people  :  and  if  at  any 
time  they  are  apprehenfive  of  danger,  the  gentlemen   will 
caufe  the  country  people  to  guard    them  from   place  to  place, 
and  forbid  them  taking  any  thing  of  them  for  it. 
The  number  of  thefe  pedlars  is  fo  great   in  Poland,  that  if 
we  may  believe  the  ftory  of  Sir  John  Denham  and  Mr  Kil- 
ligrew,  who  were  fent  from  England  to  take  the  number  of 
them  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  thrre  were  then   rec- 
koned 53,000  of  them;    and    thofe  gentlemen   having  the 
king's  commiflion,  and  the  king   of  Poland's  licence  to  tax 
them  by  the  poll,  brought  home  io,oool.  fterling,  befidts  the 
expence  of  the  journey,  which  mull  be  very  conGderable. 
There  is  a  diftinct  fort  of  thefe  pedlars,  who  are  called  gold- 
fmiths;  they    call  themfelves   fo,  and  thefe  generally  travel 
with  but  one  horfe  ;  they  carry  all  forts  of  fmall  goldfmith's 
wares,  as  gold   rings,  feals  cut  in   gold  and  filver,  and  fleel, 
fnuff-boxes,    and  in  a  word,  toys  of  all  kinds,  as  well  in  filver 
and  gold,  as  in  fleel,  iron,  and  brafs,  with  all  that  we  call  cut- 
lery-ware, knives,  forks,  buckles,  buttons,  &c.  diamond  buckles 
for  the  hat  or  cap,  which  the  Polifh  nobility  are  never  without, 
and  value  themfelves  much  upon  ;   but  counterfeit  jewels  too 
are  very  much  ufed  amongft  them. 

Thefe  chapmen  or  pedlars  buy  old  plate,   and  exchange  it  for 
new  :  they  buy  alfo  jewels  and  rings,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  as  occafion  prefents  ;  and  being  pretty  cunning  in  their 
trade,  they  generally  gain  more  in  proportion  by  buying  than 
by  felling. 
PEGU,  a   kingdom  fituate  00  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben 
gal,  [fee  Bengal]  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Afia,  bounded  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  [fee  Ava]  on  the  north  ;  by  the  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Lacs,  on  the  eafl ;  by  the  king- 
dom of  Siam  [fee  Siam]  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  fouth; 
and  by  another  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  weft. 
Captain   Hamilton  fays  the  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
fruits,  roots,  and   excellent  pulfe  of  feveral    forts,  and    pro- 
duces timber  for  buildings,  elephant's  teeth,  bees-wax,  (lick- 
lack,   iron,  faid  to  be  of  fo  hard  a  quality,  that  it  is  almoft  a 
natural  (leel;  tin,  oil  of  earth,  wood-oil,  the    bed  rubies  in 
the  world,  fmall   diamonds,  fapphires,  amethyfts,  and  other 
precious  ftones.     They  have  abundance  of  falt-petre,   but  it 
is  death  to  export  it  ;  and  plenty  of  lead,  which  paffes  all  over 
Pegu  dominions  for    money.     About    20  fail  of   (hips  find 
their  account  in   trade  for  the  limited  commodities,  but  the 
Armenians  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the  rubies,  which  turns 
to  a  good  account  in  their  trade.     Here   is  abundance  of  wild 
game,  both  quadrupedes  and  winged;  and  in  September,  and 
October,  wild   deer  are  fo  plentiful,  that  the  captain   fays  he 
bought  one  for  a  goat;   but  though  they  are  very  flefhy,  they 
are  not  fat.     They  have  many  forts  of  good  fifh   and   fwine's 
flefh,  and  plenty  of  good  poultry. 

They  wear  little  of  our  European  manufacture,  except  hats 
and  ribbonds ;  fo  that  the  gentry  will  give  extravagant  prices 
for  fine  beaver  hats  and  rich  ribbands,  flowered  with  filver  and 
gold  ;  and   be  the  hats  never  fo  broad,  they  are  (Iretched  up 
the  crown  as  far  as  poflible,  but  without  any  fort  of  cock. 
Cotton-cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with  fome  ftriped 
filks,    are  bed  for  their  market;  and  filver  of  any  fort  is  wel- 
come  to  them.     It  pays  the  king  8  2  per  cent,  cuftom  ;  but 
in  lieu  thereof,  he  indulges  the  merchants  to  melt  it  down, 
and  put  what  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it,  and  then  to  pafs  it  off  in 
payments,  as  high  as  they  can.     Rupee  filver,  without  alloy, 
will  bear  28  per  cent,  of  copper  alloy,  and   keep  the  Pegu 
touch,   which  they  call  flowered  filver ;  and  if  it  flowers,  it 
pafles  current.     They  make  flowered   filver  thus :  when  the 
filver  and  copper  are  mixed  and  melted  together,  they  put  it, 
while   liquid  into  a  (hallow  mould,  and  blow  on  it  through 
a  fmall  wooden  pipe,  which  makes  the  part  blown  upon  appear 
with  the  figures  of  flowers    or  ftars ;  but  if  there  is  too  great 
a  mixture  of  alloy,  no  figures  will  appear.  The  king  generally 
adds  10  per  cent,  on  all  filver  that  comes  into  his  treafury, 
befides  what   was   put  on  at   fird ;    and  though   it   be  not 
flowered,  it  mud  go  off  in    all   his  payments  ;   but  from  any 
body  elfe,  it  may  be  refufed  if  it  is  not  flowered. 
The  chief  towns  are  Syram,  or  Syrian,  whofe  bar  is  the  only 
port  now  open  for  trade  in  all  Pegu  dominions.     Some  Geo- 
graphers place  it   near  the  mouth   of  the    river  Acenam,   or 
Liva ;  others  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pegu,  and  the  con- 
flux of  thofe  two  rivers,   almod   over  againii  Martaban.     It 
drives  a  good   trade  with   Aimenians,  Portugueze,    Moors, 
Gentaws,  and  fome  Englifli.     Their  import  is  feveral  forts  of 
Indian  goods,  as  betellas,   mulmuls,   tanjebs,    &c.  European 
hats,  and  filver;  and  the  cuftoms  here,  which  are  about   82 
per  cent,  amount,  with  other  charges,  to  about  12  in  the  hun- 
dred.    The  Englifli  from  fort  St  George,  traffic  pretty  much 

with 
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with  this  country  ;  and,  betides  furs  and  fk'.hs,   import  from 
thence  rubies,  fapphires,  and  other  precious  ftones. 
As  Coon  as  foreign  fhips  arrive  here,   the  number  of  people  on 
board,  with  their  age  and  fex,  is  fent  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
him  that  fo  many  of  his  (laves  are  arrived  to  partake  of  the 
glory  and  happinefs  of  his  reign  and  favour. 
Fegu  city,  Capt.   Hamilton   fays,  is   about  40  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  it;  and  that  the  ditches  round  it,  which  are  now  dry, 
and  bear  good  corn,  fhew  that  few  cities  in  theworld  formerly 
exceeded  it  in  magnitude,  but  now  is  laid  in  duft,   not  one 
twentieth  part  of  it  being   inhabited,  and  that  only  by  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.— Moll  fays  it  lies  20  miles  up  the  river 
of  the  fame  name,   which  divides  it  into  two  towns,  the  Old 
and  the  New.     The  latter  was  the  feat  of  it's  kings  ;  the 
former  is  ftill  the  refidence  of    it's  merchants  and  artificers. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  articles  East-India  Trade,  English  East- 
India    Company,    Dutch    East-India   Company, 
French  East-India   Company,  and  Ostend  East- 
India  Company,  we  have  fo  ftated  the  nature  of  this  com- 
merce in  it's   feveral  lights,  that  a  good  judgment  may  be 
made,   upon  the  whole,  in  what  manner  this  trade  may  be 
beft  preferved,  and  improved  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  the  making  of  extraordinary  innovations  in  the 
commerce  of  a  nation,  may  poflibly  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  a  ftate,  than  innovations  in  it  s 
fundemental  conftitution.     The  reader,  who  has  candidly  at- 
tended to  what  I  have  already  faid  in  relation  to  this  branch  of 
ou  r  commerce,  and  others,  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  obferve 
that  lam  no  monopolift,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
how  extremely  circumfpedt  we  ought  to  be  before  the  Eaft- 
India  company  is  abfolutely  annihilated  ;  which,  it  feems,  is  a 
a  matter  very  fanguinely  talked  of  by  fome  people. 
Since  we  have  treated  of  this   fubject,  under  the  preceding 
heads,  and  others,  that  may  be  confulted   from  the  Index, 
there   have  appeared   fome  objections  againft  the  company 
which  well  deferve  attention,  in   order  to  their  being  duly 
canvafTed.     And  as  this  is  the  firft  article  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
that  has  given  me  a  natural  occafion  to  touch  upon  this  matter 
ag?.in,  I  might  be  judged  wanting  in  impartiality  to  pafs  it 
over  in  filence,  for  which  I  would  by  no  means  give  the  leaft 
reafon;  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  fubmit  to  confideration   what 
the  gentleman  has   faid  in  his  own  words  ;  for  if  it  fhall  ap- 
pear to  bear  the  teft,  it  cannot  be  made  too  public ;   and,  if 
it  will  not,  a  refutation  will  be  expected. 

*  The  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  fays  our  author*, 
obtained  at  firft  for  minifterial emoluments,  cherifhed  and  fup- 
ported  ever  fince,  probably  on  little  better  motives,  has  fur- 
mounted  and  baffled  all  oppofition,  though  many  times  at- 
tempted :  nor  has  this  enormous  error  in  trading  policy  ever 
yet  been  canvafTed  fo  far  as  to  have  had  one  folemn  hearing 
and  debate,  in  that  auguft  aflembly ;  from  whence  this  in- 
jured, this  almoft  exhaufted,  nation  (of  it's  real  wealth  in 
fpecie)  can  only  hope  for  redrefs. 

*  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Prefent  State  of  our  trade  to  India. 
By  a  Merchant  of  London,  p.  5,  &.  feq. 

'  To  declaim  on  fuch  an  interefting  fubject,  and  to  pafs  fuch 
fevere  reflections,  without  producing  fome  probable  facts  in 
fupport  of  them,  would  be  prefuming  too  far  on  the  candour 
of  the  reader ;  the  greateft  meafure  of  which,  by  making 
large  allowances  for  inaccuracy  of  ftyle  and  method,  is  here 
needful ;  nor  without  it  can  the  author  entertain  the  leaft 
hope  of  being  attended  to. 

*  The  plan,  therefore,  propofed  for  the  fetting  forth  this 
truth,  is  to  draw  up  a  plain  account,  according  to  mercan- 
tile Rules  j  and  as  arithmetical  proofs  are  the  moft  con- 
clufive  of  all  other  incommercial  affairs,  fo  upon  thefe,  and 
only  thefe,  let  the  equitable  decifion  of  this  queftion  ftand 
or  fall. 

*  In  the  courfe  of  the  evidence  you  will  find  a  fet  of  managers 
buying  confiderable  quantities  of  our  woollen  and  other  ma- 
nufactures, hiring  of  private  merchants  feventeen  fail  of  fine 
capital  fhips,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  and  having 
thirty  guns,  and  one  hundred  failors ;  employing  thereby 
great  numbers  of  tradefmen  of  all  forts,  and,  meeting 
once  or  twice  a  week,  do,  in  their  feveral  committees,  juftly 
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difcharge  their  duty  to  their  conftituents ;  and  whofe  cha- 
racters, in  point  of  integrity,  are,  and  will  remain,  unim- 
peached. 

*  You  will  alfo  find  thefe  gentlemen  following,  inadvertently, 
the  blind  rotation  of  public    office,    gradually    working  de- 
ftruction  to  their  country,    by  purchafing  immenfe  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver  bullion,  near  treble  the  value  of  their  ex- 
ports in  manufactures :  all  which  together   compofe   the  car- 
goes of  the  feveral  fhips  outward-bound  to  India. 
'  Thefe  fhips  are,  in  this  account,  admitted   and  fuppofed  to 
be  arrived  at  the  refpective  ports  and    places  of  their  dtflina- 
tion,  and  fo  return  full  freighted,  with  the  commodities  of 
that  country,  to   their   moorings  in    the  river   of  Thames : 
which  is  done  to  evince  the  fair  dealing  of  the  accomptant. 
who  will  not  take  hold  of  the  lofsof  a  (hip  or  two,  to  throw 
an   idea  of  difadvantage  on  the  trade;   but  then,  whatever 
fuch  impartial  conduct  produces,  he  hopes  will  be  looked  upon 
as  an  equitable  average,  or  a  true  picture  of  the  real  circum- 
ftances  of  it,  even  for  any  length  of  time. 
'  Every  one  knows,   that  the  commodities  returned  for  this 
deftructive  export  of  ufeful  products,  and  the   yet  more  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient  of  national    fafety,    it's  real  and  intrinfic 
wealth,  bullion,  confifts  in  the  following ;  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  India,  the  filks  of  China,  with  their  tea,  china- 
ware,  and  fome  drugs  :  whatever  other  European  nations  take 
of  us,  in  the  articles,   may  be  reckoned  as  profitable,  becaufe 
our  fhips  and  men  were  employed  in  the  importation  hither. 
*  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  of  thefe  returns  cannot  be 
deemed  ufeful  materials  of  manufactures,  &c.   or   are  con- 
fumed  merely  by  ourfelves,  colonies  included,  may  undoubt- 
edly  be   as  juftly  accounted   unprofitable;  and,  confidering 
what  is  fent  out  for  it,  to  wit,  the  nerves  of  war,  abfolutely 
worthy  of  ftrict  enquiry. 

'  The  accountant  in  order  to  illuftrate  what  follows,  more 
fully  to  the  candid  and  unprejudiced  reader,  thinks  it  not 
amifs  to  lay  before  him  his  plan  of  operation,  (hewing  from 
whence  he  draws  his  materials  to  work  upon. 
'  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  extremely  ridiculous, 
efpecially  among  accountants,  to  pretend  to  form  an  account 
of  profit  and  lofs  on  a  branch  of  trade,  ftate  a  national  ac- 
count thereof,  and,  what  is  more,  to  give  a  fhrewd  guefsat 
the  identity  of  a  large  fuppofed  capital  ftock,  without  ever 
having  feen  their  books,  or  being  in  the  leaft  matter  afflfted  by 
any  of  their  clerks ;  the  public  judgment,  however,  may  be 
fufpended,  when  this  particular  is  remarked  :  the  extracts  of 
their  books,  that  is  to  fay,  the  feveral  entries  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  declarations  for 
fales,  are  all  piinted  and  publifhed  ;  to  collect  from  whence, 
though  it  be,  and  really  has  been,  a  very  laborious  and  ar- 
duous tafk,  yet  it  is  done  ;  and,  according  to  my  motto,  the 
motive  makes 

Labor  ipfe  voluptas. 

*  Firft,  on  the  debit  fide  of  the  account,  he  collects  his  fe- 
veral charges  from  the  bills  of  entry,  printed  and  publifhed 
at  the  cuftom-houfe  London,  which  if  erroneous,  the  fault 
cannot  be  imputed  to  him. 

'  He  makes  a  valuation  of  the  coft  of  the  feveral  articles 
therein  enumerated,  fuch  as  woollen  goods,  wrought  iron, 
brafs,  copper,  &c.  from  the  ufual  market  prices,  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  the  articles  of  gold  and  filver  are  fpecified  to  a 
fingle  ounce,  and  the  filver  caft  up  under  the  prefent  value 
near  4  per  cent,  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  nothing  can 
prejudice  the  juftnefs  of  this  ballance,  but  an  over-rating  of 
the  feveral  chgrges  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion. 

*  So,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  prejudice  the  fame  on  the 
credit  fide,  but  the  under  valuation  of  the  returns  made  on 
the  voyage  here  to  be  fcrutinized. 

*  Secondly,  On  the  credit,  this  accountant  takes  his  feveral 
materials  of  difcharge  from  the  printed  declarations  of  each 
(hip's  cargo,  compared  with  their  fales ;  wherein  he  admits 
their  whole  amount,  as  put  up  and  fold  at  the  candle,  that 
the  truth  may  not  be  difputed  by  the  non-arrival  of  one  or 
more  cargoes,  due  to  the  credit  thereof. 

*  Thirdly,  he  is  directed  in  the  true  prices  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  callicoes,  prohibited  goods,  &c.  from  the  printed  ac- 
counts publifhed  by  the  moft  eminent  brokers,  who  conftantly 
attend  the  fales ;  and  for  the  weighable  goods,  from  the  fale 
books,  thrown  into  an  average,  of  which  the  public  are  the 
beft  judges,  whether  right  or  not. 
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Invoice  of  the  Extorts  to  India. 
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15  1. 

50I. 

50  1. 
22,500 

25  1. 

40 1. 
32,000 

17  1. 

100  1. 

80I. 

300]. 

1.21,630 

30,500 

4,500 

15,215 

1    305,000        26,000 

8,000 

9,600 

Woollen  cloths 

Stuffs. 

Perpets. 

Hofe. 

Oz.  of  gold. 

Oz.  of  filver. 

18,175 

23,220 

37>4°9 

3000  doz. 

11,076 

2,991,251 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at  3I.  1 8s.  per 

at 

1 10,000 

50,000  1. 

40,000  1. 

3000 1. 

oz. 

5s.  3d.  per  oz 

• 

1.  110,000 

50,000 

40,000 

3000 

43,196  :  8 

785,203:7:9 

1,442  Tons  of  iron 

— 

]. 

21,630     Among  all  thefe,   the  manufactures  in  wcliens,  and 

bio 

ordnance,  &c. 

. 

- 

30,540     brafs,    copper,    iron,  pewter,  and   othet 

materials, 

450 

fteel 

- 

: 

22,500     do  not  exceed  the  value  of  300,000!. 

180 

nails 

- 

- 

4,500     And  further  take  notice,  that  only   14  (hips  cleared 

895 

lead 

- 

- 

15,215     out  for  India,  inftead  of  the  17  here  given 

. 

800 

cordage 

- 

32,000 

, 

550 

ftores 

- 

305,000 

260 

brafs,  copper,  and  pewter 

26,000 

100 

gunpowder 

- 

- 

8,000 

32 

quickfilver 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,600 

5,324  Tons  fhipped  on  17  fhips,  anno  1753. 
3, 1 76  Ditto  on  bale  goods,  &c.  at 


203,000 


8,500  Tonnage  on  17  fhips,  at  500  tons  each  ;  really  on  14 
fhips  only  :  total  amount  of  cargoes  outwards 


} 


674,945  

43,196    8  —  Gold 
785,203     7      9  Silver 

1.  i5S03»344  15     9 


Wager,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter,  and  fold  at 

Scarborough  - 

Houghton,  exclufive  of  tea  and  filk 

Admiral  Vernon 

Edgcote,  befides  tea 

Drake  and  Rhoda,    befides  weighable  goods 

Prince  George  and  Streatham,  ditto 

Chefterfield 

Pel  ham  - 

Bombay  Caftle, 

Oxford  - 

Hector,  befides  500  tons  of  pepper 

Dorrington  -  - 


Invoices  of  the  Imports  from  India,   and  Sales  thereof. 


J.  250,000 
225,000 

10,000 
175,000 

10,000 

15,000 

9,000 

240,000 

85,000 
215,000 
195,000 

50,000 
194,000 


1 7  Ships,  whofe  cargoes  in  piece-goods,  fold  at 


3,253,9001b.  of  tea,  which  at  4s.  per  lb. 

2,000,000  lb.  of  pepper,  at  1  s.  per  lb. 

1, 141,000  lb.  of  coffee,  at  is.  6d.  per  lb. 
203,850  lb.  of  raw  filk,  at  20s.  per  lb. 
900  tons  of  falt-petre,  at7ol.  per  ton 
250  tons  of  red  wood,   at  30I.  per  ton 
600  chefts  of  China-ware  and  drugs 


Thefe  fhips  do  alfo  bring  home. 


Callicoes,   value 

Prohibited  goods 

Tea 

Pepper 

Silk,  raw 

Coffee 

Salt-petre 

Red- wood, 

China-ware  and  drugs 


Take  off  cuftom,   charges,  and  difcount,  viz. 
1.  1,250,000  pay  38  *  per  cent. 


400,000 

2 

650,000 

19 

100,000 

4 

200,000 

12  k 

85,000 

22  k 

60,000 

10 

5,000 

10 

100,000 

30 

Valuation  1.  2,850,000 


- 

- 

1.  1,673,000 

- 

1.  642,475  -\  .§ 

« 

100,000 

40 

- 

85,575 

0   .z 

- 

203,850   Vgjg 

m                             • 

63>°°o  (  £**- 

■• 

7,500      0 

• 

99,600  J  rj 

I   2,875,000 

H 

I.  478>i»S 

- 

8,000 

- 

123,000 

- 

4,000 

- 

25,000 

- 

20,500 

- 

6000 

- 

500 

- 

30,000 

Total  of  duties      — — - 

-       695,625 

1. 2,179.37s 


Charges 


PEG 

Charges  and  Difcount  as  follows. 

Frieght  on  8,500  tons  of  flapping,  iol.  per  ton 

Wages  and  provifions  for  1700  men  at  5  I.  per  month  per  man 

Intereft  on  bonds,   two  years,   at  3  per  cent. 

Directors,  clerks,   &c.  at  io.oool.  per  annum 

Warehoufes  coft  100,000 1.  at  8  per  cent 

Shipping  and  landing  of  8,500  tons 

Difcount  on  2,875,000!.  at  6  £  per  cent 


PEG 


1.  85,000 

204,000 

90,000 

20,000 

16,000 

8,500 


423,500 
186,875 


( 'o»3S 


,    j  j  -  -  !•  1,569,000 

Nett  proceeds  do  not  exceed  -  -  -  ,,.•.•/• 

Note    That  here  are  17  mips  allowed  to  be  returned,  whereas  only  14  were  really  loaded  outwards  :  all  which  is  thrown  in- 
to the  credit  of  the  account,  and  no  affurance  is  here  charged;  fo  large  a   fcope  has  the  accountant  in  the  fupport  of  his 
fentiment;  befides  5  per  cent,  allowed  over  the  real  prices  at   the  candle,  which  amounts  to  the  fmall  fum  of  i4o,oooU 
errors  excepted.     All  thefe,  he  fuppofes,  may  ferve  to  anfwer  whatever  may  be  alledged  about   the  country  trade  in  Indi- 
of  private  traders,  &c.  though  they,  in  fact,  have  no  relation  to  the  company. 

Account  of  Profit  and  Loss  on  a  Voyagk  to  India. 


Df 

1753- 

1754. 


1.  s.    d. 

To  the  coft  of  17  cargoes  1 

bought  in  England,  as  per  >     1,503,344     *S     9 

invoices  ^ 

To  profit  and  lofs  for  advance        65,655       4    3 


Dr  to  capital  ftock  account. 


To  fundry  accounts,  for  two 
dividends  due  on  3,200 
8  per  cent  per  annum 


wo  years  1 
,oool.  at  S 


1.  1,569,000 

1.  s.     d. 

512,000    —    — 

1.  512,000    —   — 


1754  By  nett  proceeds  of  feventeen 
cargoes  fold  in  England,  as 
per  account  of  fales 


Per  contra 


1- 


1. 

569,000 


s.     d. 


I.  1,569,000    —  — 


By  voyage  to  india,  gained  thereby 

By  government  fecurities,  for  two  years 

intereft  on  3,200,0001.  lent  them,  at 

3  per  cent. 
By  profit  and  lofs,  for  lofs  on  capital 


1 


1. 

65»655 

192,000 
254,344 


C\ 

s.     d. 
4    3 


15    9 


1.512,000    —    — 


5 7?, 400  Callicoes,    at  13s.  4d 


5° 
3,800 

500 

550 

850 

7,000 

2,400 

1,400 

400 

500 

050 

55 

200 

900 


Allejars 
Bandannoes 
Brawls 
Byrampants 
Blue  long-cloth 
Chints 
Chellos 
Carridarries 
Chercoonnaes 
Coopees 
Chillaes 
Callawapores 
Gorgoroons 
Guinea  fluffs 


Indian  Goods  fold  to,  and  paid  for,  by  Foreigners. 

Utmoft  price  on 
(being  one-third  above  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation,  which  is  10  s.  only)     1.  395>6oO  « 

Prohibited  goods,  vocat. 

1        2,650  Nillaes 

300  Niccanees 
50  Neganepants 
1,500  Photaes 
100  Padufoys 
100  Poifaes 
100  Palampores 
41,000  Romalls 
10,500  Soofeys 
1000  Taffaties 
1,200  Staftracundies 
200  Sekterjoy  romalls 
And  others 

Valued  at  **'"■•  72,750 

Weighable  goods,   &c. 


board 


1,850,0001b.  of  pepper,  at  is.  per  lb. 

700,000  lb.  of    coffee,  at    I  s.  3d.  per  lb. 

All  other  goods,  as  cowries,  arrangoes,  fhell-laque,  turmeric,  cardamums,  &c.  &c.  at 

Total  value,  at  price  free  on  board 


92,500 

43>75° 
45,400 


1.  650,000     —  — 


Note,  The  above  goods  are  all  bought  by  the  Englifli  private  merchants,  paidfor  in  ready  money  before  delivery,  and 
only  exported,  and  difperfed  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  thofe  to  our  plantations  being  included  in 
culationalfo:  the  whole  undoubtedly  ovet-rated  near  100,000 1. 


National  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  India. 


Dr 


To  the  export  of  woollen  manufactures 
To  ditto  of  copper,    brafs,  and  iron  ditto 
To  ditto  of  lead,  iron,  and  ftores 
To  ditto  of  filver  and  gold  bullion 
To  two  years  intereft  on  1,500,000!. 


1.     s.  d. 

200,000  —  — 
100,000 

374,945  

828,399  15  9 

90,000 

!•  1,593,344  '5  9 

*I  have  thus  ftated,  continues  this  gentleman,  the  feveral 
accounts  :  firft,  that  of  a  given  number  of  ftiips,  fully  laden, 
failing  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage  to  India,  arriving,  how- 
ever, in  fafety,  difpofing  of  their  cargoes,  and  returning 
home  the  fame  tedious  paffage,  full  freighted  with  the  manu- 
factures and  worthlefs  products  of  that  country;  (hips  flut- 
tered with  frequent  ftorms,  their  crews  one-third  dead,  many 
of  them  fickly,  all  fatigued,  and  looking  on  one  another  with 
an  evil,  inftead  of  a  friendly,  eye  ;  weary  of  each  other's  com- 
pany in  fo  confined  a  fituation,  wifhing,  as  the  greateft  blef- 
ling,  for  that  delightful  profpedt  from  the  maft-head,  their 
native  land,  and  at  length  arriving  at  the  defired  port  in  fafe- 
ty :  their  cargoes  printed  arid  publiftied,  the  goods  are  landed, 
Voi,.  IJ. 


By  commodities  re-exported 
By  ufeful  imports 


1. 

650,000 

283,344 


by  them 
this  cal- 


O 

s.     d. 

*5     9 


By  national  lofs    for    bullion  exported,  ?  ,, 

without  one  valuable  return        -         S        '         ' 

1-  i>593>344     15  9 

expofed,  by  fair  and  juft  famples,  to  the  inflection  of  the  fe- 
veral buyers,  who  afterwards  meet,  according  to  public  notice 
given,  and  either  by  themfelves,  or  agents,  the  brokers,  pur- 
chafe  what  they  have  occafion  for,  in  the  fair  method  of  a 
public  auction. 

The  whole  being  finiflied,  the  goods  are  paid  for  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  owners,  and  thefe  allowed  a  difcount  of 
6|  per  cent,  for  fuch  prompt  payment ;  the  feveral  clerks 
become  then  employed  in  cafting  up  the  full  amount  of  thefe 
fales,  according  to  the  grofs  prices  given  at  the  candle,  to 
which  they  are  more  immediately  obliged,  as  the  cuftoms  are 
calculated  and  paid  thereon  ad  valorem. 


U 


This 


PEG 


PE  M 


This  being  compleated  and  fettled,  I  mean  the  duties  for 

Nullum  tempus  aut  caufa  occurret  regi, 

it  is  fuppofed  they  difcharge  the  feveral  freights  agreed  on  for 
the  hire  offhips  employed  in  their"  fervice,  to  the  refpective 
©wners  of  them,  and  all  other  incidental  charges. 
A  careful  and  judicious  merchant  would  then  proceed  to  exa- 
mine and  form  a  ballance  on  the  profit  or  lofs  accruing  from 
this  adventure  or  voyage  to  and  from  India  :  this  he  is  well 
enabled  to  do,  by  having  his  feveral  books  of  account  laid  be- 
fore him  ;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  other,  without 
the  fame  guides,  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  it  :  wherefore,  in 
the  feveral  matters  here  before  us,  it  is  not  alledged  that  they 
are  drawn  up  with  the  accuracy  which  books  could  furnifh 
materials  for  ;  but  that  from  thofe  which  are,  and  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  made  known  in  the  carrying  on  this  public  truft, 
the  accountant  has,  with  the  utmoft  care,  from  thefe  ram- 
bling papers,  extracted  an  impartial  and  juft  ballance  (equi- 
tably conftdered)  of  the  real  ftate  of  this  branch  of  trade,  both 
in  regard  to  the  nation,  their  flock,  and  bond  creditors  ;  but 
yet  not  giving  up  the  claim  and  right  of  mercantile  accounts, 
that  of  errors  being  excepted  always. 

To  detect  wilful  or  malicious  charges,  or  unintended  errors,* 
he  has  alfo  the  particularized  articles ;  and  although  the 
account  be  at  length  reduced  to  one  debit  and  one  credit, 
yet  each  are  anatomized  in  the  pages  (loto  15)  and  their 
truth  expofed,  to  be  allowed  or  difallowed  by  the  reader. 
By  this  a  profit  appears  of  the  fum  of  65,655!.  4s.  3d.  af- 
ter paying  intereft  for  the  money  borrowed  on  bonds.  Trade, 
the  Hollanders  call,  a  fick  bride,  often  out  of  order,  but  ne- 
ver dies ;  it  will,  in  general,  produce  fatisfaction,  when  at- 
tended by  ceconorhy,  and  foothed  by  prudence:  on  the 
other  hand,  our  expences  being  large,  either  through  ne- 
ceffity  or  vanity,  do  in  no  wife  contribute  to  the  increafe  of 
the  profits  of  trade;  here  our  expences  are  dividends  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  thefe  muft  be  paid  ;  proprietors  com- 
ing open-mouthed  muft  be  fatisfied  ;  indulged  for  years  paft 
with  a  plentiful  income,  they  know  not  how  to  retrench : 
ergo,  on  3,200,000 1.  at  8  per  cent,  for  two  years,  is  16 
per  cent. 


Or  the  fum  for  two  years  to  be  paid  is 
The  affets  are  the  1 
profits  on  the  voy-  r    65,655     4     3 


1.         »  s.     d. 
512,000     —  — 


age  at 


Three  per  cent,  due ' 
from  the  govern- 
ment    -  -  -  - 


Deficient 


192,000    —  — 


257.655      4      3 
1.  254>344    15      9 


This  deficiency  muft  be  either  taken  from  former  profits 
(which,  I  believe,  were  as  fully  employed  as  thefe)  or  from 
thofe  which  are  to  come:  a  happy  thought!  But  put  200 
yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  this  load  up  the  hill  of  gain,  it  will  not 
avail  ;  the  carriage  is  weak,  and  the  road  almoft  impracti- 
cable. 

In  regard  to  the  account  of  national  gain  or  lofs,  may  this  be 
attended  to,  may  this  be  feminized,  the  refult  amazing,  un- 
thought-of,  and  unexpected  !  until  evinced  by  this  accidental 
enquiry.  However  erroneous  the  others  may  be,  this  will 
ftand  the  teft  :  no  glofs,  no  fallacious  arguments  of  occult 
myfterious  trading,  imports  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  what  not  ? 
by  private  traders  fuppofed  effects  in  India  (mines  ofPotofi  !) 
can  be  admitted,  until  confronted  with  more  bullion  carried 
out  (manufactures  none  permitted)  few  or  no  diamonds  on  the 
company's  account,  no  gold,  but  many  fuppofed  debts  owing, 
at  large  intereft  in  India,  and  many  more  on  bonds  at  home. 

O  proceres,  cenfore  opus  eft,  an  harufpice  nobis  ? 

The  whole  of  the  debit  is  formed  from  the  fame  materials  as 
the  voyage-account ;  but,  on  the  credit,  may  be  feen  the 
total  amount  of  what  is  re-exported  of  thefe  Indian  commo- 
dities to  other  European  nations,  the  true  value  of  the  raw 
filk,  falt-petre,  red-wood,  and  drugs  imported  ;  and,  though 
mod  confumed  at  home,  yet  are  here  called  valuable  returns, 
as  being  materials  ufed  in  our  manufactures. 
The  true  and  undoubted  lofs  to  the  nation  of  it's  bullion-,  to 
the  amount  of  660,000  I.  yearly,  being  hereby  proved  to  de- 
monftration  (a  prodigious  fum  in  fpecie  !)  well  may  we  trem- 
ble at  every  flurry  in  our  paper  circulation,  fince  the  bafis, 
the  rock,  the  ftrongeft  foundation  of  it's  credit,  is  thus  fap- 
ped,  thus  undermined,  perhaps  through  inadvertency,  yet 
equally  fatal  to  our  welfare  and  fafety. 

Tea,  mean  dirty  drug,  eftablifhed  by  luxury,  is  become  a 
necefLry  of  life.  Ridiculed  by  the  Chinefe,  our  hardy  fea- 
men  brave  all  climates,  difficulties,  and  hazards,  to  bring 
them  gold  and  filver,  to  take  in  return  a  few  dried  herbs  and 
baked  earthen  wares.      Infatuation  ! 

Aiguments  are  vain,  tea  muft  be  had  ;  but  furely  not  at  this 
rate.     Had    this  fair  eftate  the   Indies  (more  valuable   than 


the  reft  of  our  trade)  never  been  granted  in  mortmain  to  this 
monaftery  of  voluptuous  fecular  priefts,  but  the  private  ling- 
lifh  merchant  preferved  in  the  rights  of  his  birth,  tobacco,  or 
fome  other  product  of  ours,  would  have  been  the  fole  purchafe 
of  tea  ;    weed    for  weed  ;  not  a  dollar  exported,  but  for  gold 
in  return  :  which  was  the  trade  at  firft  ;  but  the  Chinefe  now 
hold  both  for  tea.     Or,  in  cafe  this  trade  be  laid  open,  by 
compounding  for  their  charter,  the  government  taking  the 
protection  of  the  traders  into  rheir  own   hands,  what  a  fund 
of  wealth,  what  increafe  of  revenue  !   equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  prefent  :  what  a  new   world   for   trade  !  The  rich,  the 
populous,  the  luxurious   nations  of  Interior  Afia,  all  hiftories 
tell  us  their  extent  from  Turkey  to  Japan  ;  thefe  are  now 
(hut  up  from  the  Englifh  merchant,  for  the  fake  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, admitted   by  all  to  be  bad,  maintained  by  unjuftly 
obliging  a  people  to  buy  their  goods  at  one  houfe,  and  nowhere 
elfe,  whereby  the  fame  tea  is  fold  at  Gottenburg  100  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  home ;  alone  is  a  fufficient  profit  for  the  fmug- 
glers:  nay,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  revenue  does  not- niftier  a 
lefsfum  yearly  by  that  article  than  200,000  1. 
Supported   by   inflicting  oaths  on  their  wretched  agents,  has 
this  bane  of  our  peace   and  fafety  reigned  a  long  couife  of 
years,  bringing  poverty  upon  us  by  regular  gradations :  with- 
out fkill,  without  indtiftry,  and   without   wealth,  have  they 
proceeded  in  the  difcouragement  of  the  former,  and  diffipation 
of  the  latter:  nor,  in   30  years  trading,  has  one  fhip  been 
added  for  the  benefit  ef  our  navigation  ;  no  increafe  but  of 
perjuries. 

Hac  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

But  that  others  may  difcovet  clearer  evidence  of  this  pernicious 
trade,  the  injury  done  to  our  public  credit  already,  and  likely 
ftill  to  do,  by  the  carrying  it  on  in  the  manner  beforemen- 
tioned  (for  nolefs  than  the  value  of  350,000!.  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver bullion,  has  been  fhipped  for  India  fince  the  1  ft  of  Ja- 
nuary *  laft)  and  be  convinced  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
putting  an  immediate  ftop  thereto  ;  or  that,  at  leaft,  it  may 
be  limited  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and,  after  that,  to  be 
intirely  prohibited,  and  the  exportation  confined  to  our  ma- 
nufactures  and  products  only. 

*  From  the  1ft  of  January  to  the  25th  of  March  1754. 

That  thefe,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  regular- 
bred  merchant,  will  undoubtedly  procure  us  a  conftant  and 
more  reafonable  fupply,  to  fay  at  one  half  the  prefent  mono- 
polized price,  though  more  difficult  now  than  at  firft,  by  the 
tafte  the  Chinefe  have  had  of  our  wife  policy. 
To  appeal  to  the  underftanding  of  the  unprejudiced,  whether, 
if  the  trade  be  made  free  and  open,  according  to  the  juft  rights 
of  Englifh-born  fubjects,  our  private  merchants,  by  whofe 
hands  alone  is  the  profit  now  produced  to  the  nation  (or  rather 
the  lofs  mitigated)  by  Indian  commodities  re-exported  to  Eu- 
ropean countries,  could  not  very  fhortly  employ  from  2  to 
,300  fine  capital  (hips,  take  off  three  millions  yearly  of  wool- 
len, linen,  and  other  manufactures,  give  real  bufinefs 
thereby  to  more  than  200,000  families,  now  preying  upon 
each  other,  doubling  the  revenue,  or  more  ;  the  fears  of  leffen- 
ing  which  laft,  at  this  neceffitous  juncture,  are  weakly  urged, 
in  defence  of  a  manifeft  fcourge  of  providence,  almoft  evin- 
cing, that 

Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat : 

To  (hew  that  the  great  products  and  ingenious  manufacturers 
weare  bleffed  with,  the  extenfive  credit  now  diffufed  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  joined  by  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  out 
merchants  (confeffedly  fuperior  to  all  others)  may  be  madefub- 
fervient  to  this  great  and  good  end  :  that  every  other  Euro- 
pean company,  particularly  the  newly-elected  ones,  Swedifh, 
Danifh,  and  Pruffian,  muft  (though  now  fupported  chiefly 
with  Englifh  fubferiptions,  yearly  made)  undoubtedly  fink  by 
thefe  means.' 

Upon  what  has  been  faid  by  this  gentleman,  we  (hall  make 
fome  remarks  hereafter,  as  occafion  may  offer. 
PEMBROKESHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  more  of  a  maritime 
county  than  any  other  there,  it  being  encompafled  with  the 
Irifh  fea,  except  on  the  eaft,  where  it  joins  to  Carmarrhen- 
fhire,  and  on  the  north-eaft  to  Cardiganshire.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme weft  part  of  Wales,  and  lies  neareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  of  it's  counties. 

It  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth,  according  to 
Templeman,  who  gives  it  an  area  of  520  fquare  miles.  Others 
compute  the  area  at  420,000  acres  ;  but  make  it  no  more 
than  26  miles  in  length,  from  Cardigan  in  the  north,  to  St. 
Gowen's  on  the  fouth  ;  20  in  breadth,  from  Lhanbeder  Vel- 
fray  in  the  eaft,  to  St  David's  in  the  weft,  and  but  93  in 
compafs. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  better  than  is  common  to  parts  that 
are  fo  much  expofed  to  the  fea,  and  the  foil  is  fruitful  J  its 
few  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  north-eaft  part,  have 
indifferent  good  pafture  for  cattle  and  fheep  ;  but  the  parts 
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near  the  fea  abound  with  rich  meadows,  and  good  corn.    It's 
other  commodities  are  goats,  fifh,  fowl,  falcons  particularly 
excellent,  called  peregrins,  marie,  pit-coal,  and  culm.     It  af- 
fords plenty  of  wheat,    and  is  well  ferved   with  fea-fifh  and 
foreign  wines. 
Haverfordwest,  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  but  is  a  very 
neac,  well-built,   populous,  and  trading  town,  having  a  com- 
modious key  for  (hips  of  burthen  and  a  cuftom-houfe. 
Pembroke,  the  county  town,  {lands  in  the  moft  pleafant  part 
of  all  Wales,  at  the  innermoft  and  eaftern  creek  of  Milford- 
haven. 
St  David's,  ftands  on  the  moft  weftern  promontory  of  all, 
which  extends   itfelf  confiderably  into  the   Irifh  fea,  com- 
monly called  St.  David's  Head. 
Tenby,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  this  mire,  has  a  good  key,  which 
was  formerly  much  frequented  by  fifhermen  ;  enjoyed  a  great 
trade,  and  it's  inhabitants  were  wealthy  :  it's  markets,  at  pre- 
fent,  are  well  ftored  with  corn,  fifli,  and  other  provifions;  the 
road  for  (hipping  is  very  good.     It  has  a  great  fifhery  for  her- 
rings in  the  feafon,  and  a  large  colliery,   from  whence  great 
quantities  of  coals  are  exported  to  Ireland. 
PENSYLVANIA,  a  Britifh  colony  in  America.   This  pro- 
vince is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Canada,  on 
the  fouth  by  Maryland.     It  extends  from  Cape  Hinlopen,  in 
latitude  39.   30.  above  200  miles  northwards,  but  it  is  very 
narrow  in  the  fouthern  parts,  up  to  the  40th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, being  fo  pent  in  on  the  eaft  by  Delaware  river,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  province  of  Maryland,  that  in   thofe  parts  it 
is  not  much  above  15   miles  broad,  and  in  fome  places  lefs 
ftill ;  but  beyond  the  latitude  it  is  much  broader,  though  we 
cannot  afcertain  how  far  it  ftretches  towards  Canada. 
As  to  the  climate,  Penfylvania  is,  by  it's  latitude,  at  a  like 
diftance  from  the  fun  with  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpellier 
in  France  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowleged  that  the  climates  on 
the  continent  of  America  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
latitude   in  Europe  :  it  muft,  however,  be  owned  that  the  air 
of  Penfylvania  is  fweet  and  clear  :  the  fall,  or  autumn,  begins 
about  the  20th  of  October,  and  lafts  'till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, when  the  winter  fets  in,  which  continues  'till  March. 
Frofty   weather,    and  extreme   cold  feafons,  are   frequently 
known  here  ;  but  as  in  moft  countries  where  there  are  fuch 
feafons,  the  air  is  then  dry   and  healthy.     From  March  to 
June  the  fpring  lafts,  but  the  weather  then  is  mo>re  inconftant 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  The  heats  are  extraordinary  in  the 
fummer   months,  July,  Auguft,  and   September,  but  miti- 
gated by  cool  breezes,  which  make  them  very  tolerable.  The 
wind  is  fouth-weft  during  the  fummer,  but  generally  north- 
wefterly  fpring,  fall,  and  winter,  which  blowing  from    the 
frofty  and  fnowy  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada,  is  doubtlefs 
the  main  reafon  of  the  exceflive  cold  here  in  winter. 
The  foil  of  this  province  is  in  fome  places  a  yellow  or  black 
fand,  in  others  a  loamy  gravel,   in  others  a  fat  mould,  like 
the  vales  in  England,  efpecially  by  inland    brooks  and  rivers, 
where  the  lands  are  moftly  three  to  one  richer  than  thofe  that 
lie  by   navigable  rivers.     There  is  alfo   found  a  black  hazel 
mould   on  a  ftoney  bottom.     The  earth  is  fruitful,  fat,  and 
eafy  to  be  cleared,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  trees  lie  almoft  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground. 

Here  are  trees  of  all  forts  ;  oak  ;  red,  white,  and  black  afh, 
beech,  Spanilh  chefnut,  cyprefs ;  the  moft  durable  of  all  are 
poplar,  gum  wood,  hickery,  failafras  ;  and,  as  for  fhrubs, 
fnake-root,  farfaparilla,  falop,  fpruce,  and  cranberries. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  water-melons, 
mullc-melons,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions,  parfnips,  cucumbers,  &c.  are  here  in 
great  plenty,  as  alfo  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  It  i3  com- 
mon for  one  bufhel  of  corn  fowed  here  to  yield  40,  often  50, 
and  fometimes  60  bufhels.  Of  living  creatures,  here  are  for 
food  and  trade,  deer,  the  elk,  as  big  as  a  fmall  ox,  rabbets, 
racoons,  beavers,  plenty  of  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep  ;  of  the 
latter  it  is  common  for  farmers  to  have  4  or  500  in  a  flock. 
They  have  alfo  horfes,  fome  very  good,  and  handfome 
enough.  Of  birds,  here  are  very  fine  buftards,  40  or  50 
pounds  weight,  pheafants,  heath-birds,  fwans,  geefe,  braindes, 
duck,  teal,  and  fnipe.  The  fifh  here  are  fturgeon,  herrings, 
eels,  fmelts,  perch,  oyfters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  muflels. 
As  to  the  trade  of  Penfylvania,  with  refpeif.  to  Europe  and 
America,  the  cafe  ftands  thus  :  their  merchandizes  confift  of 
horfes,  pipe  ftaves,  pork,  beef,  and  fifh,  falted  and  barrelled 
up,  fkins  and  furs,  all  forts  of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  peafe, 
oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  Indian  peafe  and 
beans,  pot-afhes,  wax,  &c.  and,  in  return  for  thefe,  they 
import  from  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  and  other  places,  rum, 
fugar,  molafl'es,  filver,  negroes,  fait,  and  wine  ;  and,  from 
Great- Britain,  houfhold  goods,  and  cloathing  of  all  kinds, 
bard-ware,  tools,  and  toys. 

They  have  alfo  fome  rice,  but  no  great  quantities,  and  a  lit- 
tle tobacco  of  the  worft  fort.  Their  trade  with  the  Indians 
confifts  but  in  few  articles :  they  receive  of  the  natives  chiefly 
fkins,  and  furs  of  their  wild  beafts,  for  which  they  give  them 
cloathing,  arms,  ammunition,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  in  re- 
.  turn.  This,  as  well  as  other  northern  colonies,  are  faid  io 
have  alfo  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  coafts 


of  Terra  Firma,  &c.  furnifhing  them  with  European  goods 
and  merchandizes,  for  which  they  receive  chiefly  dollars  in 
return  [fee  Spanish  America]  ;  and  they  alfo  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  for  logwood  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Logwood].  But  after  all,  it  muft  be  admitted  that 
Pedfylvania  has  no  ftaple  commodity,  nor  have  the  inhabi- 
tants yet  fet  up  any  capital  manufacture  of  their  own  for  ex- 
portation. 

This  province  is  divided  into  fix  counties,  viz.  Buckingham, 
Philadelphia,  Chefter,  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex. 
There  were  here  a  few  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  before 
Mr  Penn  fent  over  the  firft  adventurers,  under  his  patent, 
but  they  all  fubmitted  to  the  governor  he  placed  over  them. 
Thofe  who  went  over  from  England  were  generally  DiiTenters, 
and  efpecially  Quakers,  whole  relioion  *  ts  eftabliftted  by  law 
in  this  country. 

*  Among  many  good  things,  in  relation  to  the  conftitution, 
and  good  government  of  this  province,  Mr  Penn  eilablifhed 
courts  of  juftice  in  every  county,  with  proper  officers ;  and, 
to  prevent  law-fuits  and  contentions  among  his  paffive  peo- 
ple, there  were  three  Peace-Makers  chofen  by  every 
county-court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators,  to  hear 
and  determine  differences  between  man  and  man,  In  king 
William's  reign,  when  there  were  no  profecutions  in  Eng- 
land, this  province  began  to  be  fettled  with  people,  who  came 
thither  to  mend  their  fortunes,  and  not  to  enjoy  the  liber- 
ty of  confeience,  for  the  toleration  gave  them  that  at  home. 
Thefe  men  being  of  the  church  of  England,  Prefbyterians, 
and  Baptifts,  would  have  had  a  militia,  but  the  Quakers, 
being  the  majority,  were  againft  it,  their  principles  not  al- 
lowing them  the  ufe  of  arms ;  but  not  long  after  Mt  Penn's 
fecond  voyage,  they  readily  fell  in  with  an  armed  force  i 
for  a  (hip  of  theirs  being  taken  by  pirates,  they  hired  men, 
and  fupplied  them  with  ammunition  and  fire-arms,  to  re- 
cover her.  And,  in  refpett  to  the  militia,  fuch  as  were  of 
another  opinion  were  allowed  to  train  themfelves,  and  take 
fuch  military  care  for  their  defence  as  confided  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.  However,  they  have  yet  had  no 
great  occafion  for  a  militia  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
this  province,  ever  fince  it's  firft  eftablifhrnent,  never  had 
any  war  with  their  neighbours,  Chriftians  or  Indians,  but 
have  always  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  them  all ;  and  how 
they  behaved  in  the  late  rebellion  is  recent  in  every  one's  me- 
mory. Let  who  will  laugh  at  their  religion  and  polity,  we 
find,  from  the  apparent  effects  of  them,  as  his  grace  the  late 
duke  of  Argyle  juftly  faid  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  a  pe- 
culiar occafion,  that  they  beat  all  other  fefts  of  people  for 
found  morals,  ceconomy,  and  human  prudence  :  and,  as  I 
have  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  converfe  with  many  of  the  more 
fenfible  men  among  them,  lean  fpeak  from  experience,  that 
they  are  as  little  enthufiafts  as  the  freeft  thinkers  of  the  age, 
notwithftanding  the  whimfies  of  fome  of  their  green-apron 
old  women  ;  and  perhaps  there  are  old  women  and  fools, 
as  well  as  knaves,  of  all  leclaries  and  perfuafions,  but  fewer, 
I  believe,  among  thefe  people  than  among  any  other,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  principles ;  nor  do  any  deferve  more 
protection  under  a  free  conftituted  government  :  the  reafons 
of  which  are  obvious  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  their 
fyftem  of  polity  among  themfelves. 

It  has  been  above  obferved,  that  this  province  was  divided  in- 
to counties,  of  which  there  are  fix;  three  upper,  and  three 
lower  :  the  former  are  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  and  Chef- 
ter, and  make  the  Penfylvania  fo  called  in  king  Charles's 
grant ;  the  latter  counties  of  Newcaflle,  Kent,  and  Suflex 
(called  ElTex  in  fome  maps)  are  taken  out  of  Nova  Belgia, 
or  rather  were  thus  called  before  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards king  James  II.  granted  them  to  Mr  Penn. 

I.  Buckingham  county,  is  the  moft  northerly  of  all 
Bristol  is  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  this  county;   it  ftands 

20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  north,  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware, over-againft  Bridlington,  in  Weft  New  Jerfey,  and 
confifts  of  about  70  or  80  houfes  :  it  is  noted  for  it's  mills  of 
feveral  forts. 

II.  Philadelphia  county  ;  the  firft  town  in  it  is 
Frankfort,  as  big  as  Briftol  before-mentioned,  and  as  well 

built. 
Philadelphia,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  isefteemed 
to  be  one  of  the  beft  laid-out  cities  in  the  world  ;  and  were 
it  full  of  houfes  and  inhabitants,  according  to  the  proprietor's 
plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  fit  for  a  great  empire.  It  is 
a  large  city  confidering  it's  late  foundation,  moft  com- 
modioufly  fituated  between  two  navigable  rivers,  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  in  north  latitude  40.  10.  and  longitude 
75.  8.  weft  from  London.  Mr  Penn  defigned  the  town  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  extending  two  miles  in  length, 
from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  long  ftreets,  eight  in  num- 
ber and  two  miles  in  length,  he  cut  at  right  angles,  others 
a  mile  in  length,  and  16  in  number,  all  ftraight  and  fpa- 
cious.  He  left  proper  fpaces  for  markets,  parades,  ke\  s, 
meeting-houfes,  fchools,  hofpitals,  and  other  public  buildings : 
and  it  increafes  every  day  in  ed'fices  of  divers  kinds,  which  are 
carried  on  according  to  the  firft  plan. 

The  city  has  two  fronts  on  the  water,  one  on  the  eaft 
fide,  facing  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other  on  the  weft, 
facing  the  Delaware,  which  is  near  two  miles  broad  here. 
The  eaftern  part   is  the  moft   populous,  on  account  of  the 
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Schuylkill,  which  is  navigable  ioo  miles  above  Falls.  We 
have  obferved,  that  each  front  of  the  ftreet  was  to  be  two 
miles  from  river  to  river,  as  it  was  at  firft  laid  out,  but  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  it  is  yet  finifhed  in  that  manner.  The 
ftreet  that  funs  along  the  Schuylkill  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  ;  the  houfes  are  ftately,  the  wharfs  and  warehoufes 
numerous  and  convenient. 

The  city  flourifhed  to  much  at  firft,  that  there  were  near  ICO 
houfes  great  and  fmal!  in  it,  within  lefs  than  a  year's  time  ; 
and  it  has  made  anfwerable  progrefs  fince,  the  number  of 
houfes  at  this  time  being  above  2000,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
better  edifices  than  in  the  cities  of  England,  a  few  excepted, 
and  in  thofe  only  a  few  ftreets.  The  houfes  here  have  large 
orchards  and  gardens  ;  the  land  on  which  the  city  (lands  is 
high  and  firm,  and  the  conveniency  of  docks,  and  fprings, 
very  much  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  this  place,  where 
many  rich  merchants  now  refide }  fome  of  whom  are  fo 
wealthy,  that  they  keep  their  coaches. 

Ships  may  ride  here  in  fix  or  feven  fathom  water,  with  very 
good  anchorage.  The  land  about  it  is  a  dry  wholefome  le- 
vel. All  owners  of  1000  acres  and  upwards,  had  their  houfes 
in  the  two  fronts  facing  the  river,  and  in  the  High-ftreet, 
running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the 
other.  Every  owner  of  1000  acres  had  alfo  about  an  acre 
i  n  front,  and  the  fmaller  purchafers  half  an  acre  in  the  back 
ftreets,  by  which  means  the  leaft  had  room  enough  for  a 
houfe,  garden,  and  fmall  orchard.  High-ftreet  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  broad  ;  fo  is  Broad-ftreer,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  removing  from  north  to  fouth.  In  the  center  is 
a  fquare  of  ten  acres  for  the  ftate-houfe,  market-houfe,  and 
fchool-houfe.  Several  houfes  on  the  key  are  worth  four  and 
five  thoufand  pounds,  and  fifteen  (hips  have  been  on  the 
flocks  at  a  time,  and  fome  hundreds  have  been  built  there. 
The  cellars  and  warehoufes  on  the  key  are  made  towards  the 
river  three  (lories  high.  Here  are  two  fairs  a  year,  and  two 
markets  a  week.  The  city  fends  two  members  to  the  af- 
fembly. 

The  inhabitants  being  at  firft  moftly  Quakers,  as  they  dill 
continue,  it  was  fome  time  before  there  was  a  church  after 
the  manner  of  England  ;  but  as  foon  as  one  was  built,  it 
was  called  Chrift  Church.  It  had  in  a  few  years  a  very  nu- 
merous congregation,  and  king  William  ordered  an  allow- 
ance of  50 1.  a  year  to  the  minifter,  which,  with  voluntary 
contributions,  make  a  handfome  provifion  for  him.  There 
are  above  twelve  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  of  this 
congregation.  Here  are,  befides  this,  feveral  meeting-houfes 
for  the  Quakers,  who  are  properly  the  church  as  by  law  efta- 
blifhed,  being  the  original  numerous  fettlers. 
According  to  the  plan,  there  is  in  each  quaater  of  the  city  a 
fquare  of  eight  acres,  intended  for  the  fame  ufes  as  was 
Moorfields  in  London,  walks  and  exercifes  for  the  citizens. 
The  great  dock  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  river  Delaware, 
at  the  fouth  corner  of  the  front  of  the  wharfs,  and  has  a 
bridge  over  it  at  the  entrance.  Several  creeks  run  into  the 
city  out  of  the  two  rivers  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  Holland 
that  is  more  naturally  accommodated  with  fine  and  commo- 
dious canals,  than  this  might  be  very  eafily.  The  key  is 
beautiful,  above  200  feet  fquare,  to  which  a  (hip  of  500 
tons  may  lay  her  broadfide.  And,  as  thefe  advantages  have 
already  rendered  this  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire  out  of  Europe,  fo,  in  all  probability,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increafe  in  commerce,  riches,  and  buildings,  'till  for 
number  and  magnificence  it  will  have  no  equal  in  America. 
Here  are  almoft  all  forts  of  traders  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
merchants  and  planters.  Here  the  aflemblies  and  courts  of 
judicature  are  held,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  province  is  chiefly 
managed,  as  in  all  capital  cities. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Philadelphia,  is  a  pleafant  hill,  well 
wooded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  called  Fair  Mount. 
Wico,  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  Swedifh  fettlement, 
where  the  people  of  that  nation  have  a  meeting  for  religion. 
They  have  another  meeting-houfe  at  Tenecum. 

Abington  and  Duelin  are  two  pretty  towns  in  Philadel- 
phia county.  But  the  moft  confiderable,  next  to  the  city,  is 
German  Town,  a  corporation  of  High  and  Low  Dutch  : 
there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes  in  it  ;  peach- 
trees  are  planted  all  along  before  the  doors.  The  town  is 
very  pleafant,  and  well  cleared  from  trees.  Within  land  lies 
Radnor,  finely  iituated,  and  well  built,  containing  about 
fifty  families.  In  this  place  is  a  congregation  of  church  of 
England  men.  It  was  at  firft  called  Amflel  by  the  Dutch, 
who  began  building  here,  from  the  name  of  the  river  at  Am- 
fterdam. 

There  are  feveral  creeks  in  thefe  two  counties,  as  Derby 
creek,  &c.  Amerfland  lies  between  that  and  another  name- 
lefs  creek,  from    whence  paffing    by    Redloyer,  we  come  to 

III.  Chester  county,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  people  who 
Mi  ft  fettled  here  came  from  Chefhire.  It  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Philadelphia  county. 

Newton  is  the  firft  town  in  it,  confifling  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  houfes. 

Chester  town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  about  13 
miles  diflant  horn  Philadelphia  towards  the  fouth-weft,  in 
latitude  40,  and  longitude  75.  17.  weft  from  London.  It  con- 


tains about  an  hundred  houfes,  and  here  is  a  very  good  road 
for  (hipping,  the  Delaware,  on  which  it  (lands,  being  here 
three  miles  over.  This  place  was  alfo  called  Upland,  and  has 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  with  a  numerous  congregation 
of  church  of  England  people. 

There  is  another  town  called  Chichester,  as  is  alfo  the 
creek  on  which  it  (lands,  which  is  navigable.  It  has  above 
an  hundred  houfes.  The  little  town  Concord  has  not  fo 
many.  The  other  townfhips  in  this  county  are  fmall,  but 
the  land  is  well  planted.  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  from 
Chefter,  is  the  boundary  of  the  three  upper  counties,  pro- 
perly called  Penfylvania.  Chefter  county  fends  fix  members 
to  the  aflembly. 

IV.  Newcastle   county  lies  to  the  fouth  of   it.     In  this 
county  below  Chichefter,  is  a  great  creek,  where   there  is 
room  enough  to  lay  up  the  whole  navy   royal  of  England, 
there  being  from  four  to  eight   fathom  water.     Below  it  is 
Chriftiana  creek,  where  the  Swedes*  had  a  town  and  planta- 
tions.    They  inhabited  this  and  the  other  fide  of  Delaware 
river,  called  La  Nouvelle  Swede,  or  New  Sweden,  by  Robbe 
the  French  Geographer.     It  included  part  of  this  province 
and  part  ofjerfey.     The  creek  is  large,  but   the  village  in- 
confiderable,  though  the  Swedes  had  a  church  here  not  long 
ago.     Between  this  and  the  next  creek  is  Newcaftle  town, 
from  whence  this  county  takes    it's  name.    It  is  inhabited  by 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  is  the   next  place  for  bignefs  and 
trade  to  Philadelphia,  containing   now  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  houfes   well  built.    Here  live  and  thrive  many  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen.    The  church  has  a  large  congregation, 
moftly  Welfh.  The  Dutch  alfo  have  a  church  here. 
The  lands  hereabout  are  called  the  Welfh  Track,  and  there 
are   near  forty  thoufand   acres  planted  and  laid  out  by  and 
for  Welfhmen.    It  is  thick  of  little  towns,  as  Haverford-weft, 
Merioneth,  and  others.     It  is  populous,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  very  induftrious,  by  which  means  this  part  of  the  country 
is  beft  cleared.    They  have  many  large  plantations  of  corn, 
and   abundance  of  cattle,  fo  that  they  are  looked  upon  to  be 
in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  any  in  the  province. 
Mountjoy  is  a  manor  that  belonged   to  a  daughter  of  Mr 
Penn,  and  here  the   firft  lime-ftone  was  dug,  that  was  ever 
found  in  America.     This  whole  county  is  remarkable  for  it's 
excellent  gravel,  very  rare  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent  of 
America.    Ten  miles  below  Newcaftle  is  St  George,  a  pretty 
village,  New  Blackbird  creek,  and  over-gainft   it  is  a  little 
ifland  called  Rhode  Ifland,  in  the  Delaware,  where  there  is 
ten  fathom  water.     This  county  fends  fix  members  to  the 
aflembly. 

V.  Kent  county  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Newcaftle  county. 
Here  are  Cranebrook,  Dover,  Murden,  and  Mifpelliven 
creeks  and  plantations.  Dover  was  formerly  called  St  John's 
Town,  and  confifls  now  of  about  fifty  families.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  is  fettled  like  Vir- 
ginia, not  in  townfhips,  but  fcattered  plantations.  In  this 
county  is  a  church  of  England  congregation.  The  land  is 
good,  and  the  county  is  reprefented  by  fix  member  in  the 
aflembly. 

VI.  Sussex  county  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Kent.  The  chief 
town  is  Lewes,  on  a  creek  fo  called :  it  is  handfome  and 
lorge,  (landing  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  a  river,  between 
the  town  and  the  fea,  which  makes  the  harbour.  Thefe  two 
laft  counties  lie  about  Delaware  bay,  which  is  there  about 
feven  leagues  over.  Before  Lewes  is  Cape  Hinlopen,  other- 
wife  called  Cape  William,  and  twenty  miles  below  that  is 
Cape  James,  the  furthermoft  bound  of  the  province  of  Pen- 
fylvania. Suflex  county,  like  Kent,  is  inhabited  by  plan- 
ters, whofe  plantations  lie  fcattering,  as  fuited  beft  to  their 
conveniency. 

Remarks  on  Pensylvania  before  the  laft  war. 

It  is  a  point  out  of  difpute,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  proper  than  Penfylvania  for  producing  hemp  and  flax; 
and  with  refpecl:  to  thefe,  we  ought  ferioufly  to  confider,  as 
we  have  occafionally  obferved  on  other  of  our  colonies,  that 
there  is  nothing  plainer  than  that  hemp  and  flax  are  foufe- 
ful  in  navigation  and  trade,  that  we  cannot  do  without  them  ; 
the  firft  for  cordage  of  all  forts,  the  latter  for  making  fail- 
cloth,  as  well  as  for  the  linen  manufactures  carried  on  in 
this  kingdom.  The  neceflity  we  are  under  for  thefe  commo- 
dities, ought  to  put  us  upon  all  imaginable  care  how  to  pro- 
vide them,  that  we  may  not  fall  under  the  fame  neceflity  for 
them  that  we  did  in  the  year  1703  for  pitch  and  tar,  [fee  the 
article  Nanal  Stores]  when  the  government  of  Sweden 
abfolutely  refufed  to  let  us  have  them  for  our  ready  money, 
otherwife  than  in  their  (hipping,  from  their  tar  monopoly, 
at  their  own  price,  and  only  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
fit. 

Upon  that  difappointment,  the  government,  by  allowing  a 
confiderable  encouragement  for  carrying  on  the  manufactures 
of  pitch  and  tar,  had  fufficient  quantities  from  our  own  plan- 
tations, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed  the  like  encouragement 
was  given  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  as  all  forts  of  naval 
(lores  may  be  raifed  with  fo  many  advantages  to  this  king- 
dom, it  would  be  unaccountable  to  leave  us  dependent,  and 
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at  an  uncertainty  for  them.  It  is  very' well  known,  that  our 
land  is  too  dear  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  what  does  grow  here 
(though  it  is  tough  and  makes  ftrong  linen)  neither  drefles 
fo  kindly,  nor  whitens  lb  well  as  that  which  grows  in  hotter 
climates.  In  Ruffia,  the  beft  hemp  and  flax  grow  in  the 
fouthermoft  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  fummer  is  hot 
and  the  air  clear,  and  yet  the  flax  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as 
that  which  grows  in  Egypt  or  Italy.  Egypt  has  always  been 
efteemed  for  it's  linen,  and  even  now  fupplies  Leghorn  with 
large  quantities :  and  the  coafts  of  Syria,  Alia  Minor,  Smyrna, 
Conftantinople,  and  other  great  cities,  have  a  fupply  of  hemp 
and  flax  from  thence. 

All  our  colonies  (which  run  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  length  in  North  America,  all  the  way  bordering  upon  the 
fea)  have  very  hot  fummers ;  the  fouthermoft  parts  of  them 
lie  near  the  fame  latitude  with  Egypt,  and  the  north  part 
much  about  the  fame  with  Ancona  or  Bologna  in  Italy,  where 
hemp  and  flax  grow  ;  therefore  we  have  the  greateft  profpect 
to  receive  mighty  fupplies  of  hemp  and  flax  from  them. 
Part  of  the  land  in  the  colonies  is  very  rich,  and  of  fofmall 
value,  there  will  be  opportunity  of  breaking  up  frefh  as  often 
as  there  is  occafion  to  change  the  ground,  which  if  laid  down 
will  recover  itfelf  again  without  the  charge  of  manuring,  as 
we  do  here,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  our  ploughing  lands. 
Nothing  impoveriib.es  land  more  than  hemp  and  flax  ;  and 
though  it  is  manured,  that  alone  will  not  do  fo  well,  for  the 
land  ought  to  be  changed  after  three  or  four  crops,  and  ge- 
nerally the  fineft  and  fatteft  pieces  are  converted  to  that  ufe. 
Thofe  great  conveniences  of  having  land  fo  very  cheap  and 
fo  fine  a  climate,  which  we  know  produces  excellent  hemp 
and  flax,  fo  commodioufly  fituated  along  the  fea  coafts,  with 
fuch  numbers  of  large  rivers  running  up  the  country  to  the 
moft  inland  fettlements,  where  provifions  may  be  raifed  at 
fo  fmall  a  charge,  and  where  work  may  be  done  by  the  la- 
bour of  flaves,  almoft  as  cheap  in  India,  gives  ground  to 
hope,  that  we  may  manufacture  linens  here  cheaper,  than 
any  part  of  Europe  can  import  them  upon  us,  and  the  colo- 
nies be  as  profitable  to  us,  by  railing  rough  materials  to  en- 
able us  to  carry  on  the  linen  manufacture,  as. the  SufTex 
and  other  downs  are,  for  fupplying  wool  for  that  manufacture  ; 
the  profits  of  which  we  have  valued  ourfelves  fo  much  upon, 
that  we  have  fet  the  reft  of  Europe  upon  being  our  competi- 
tors therein. 

And  as  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpetially  the  coarfe  part, 
has  fpread  itfelf  of  late  into  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  caufed  great  flocks  to 
remain  on  hand,  if  thofe  rough  materials  of  hemp  and  flax 
were  prepared  in  our  plantations,  the  people  in  North  Bri- 
tain, &c.  would  foon  find  the  advantage  of  advancing  in  that 
manufacture  ;  the  laborious  and  coarfe  part  being  performed 
abroad,  the  reft  would  invite,  not  only  the  poor  and  neceffi- 
tous,  but  people  of  better  circumftances  to  employ  their 
time  in  it. 

If  thefe  propofitions  are  fufficiently  confidered  and  heartily 
put  in  practice,  we  may  hope,  that  by  providing  the  afore- 
said rough  materials,  we  fball  have  the  delightful  profpect  of 
feeing  trade  flourifh  ;  for  as  the  (ilk  and  linen  manufactures 
brought  to  perfection,  are  altogether  as  profitable  to  thofe  na- 
tions as  the  woollen  is  to  us  ;  and  as  we  increafe  in  our  linen 
manufactures  thofe  of  Silefia,  and  all  the  hereditary  countries 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  whence  we  take  fuch  quantities, 
muft  abate  ofcourfe;  their  people  alfo  will  refort  to  us,  and 
help  to  carry  them  on  ;  for  it  has  always  been  obferved, 
where  new  manufactures  are  fet  up,  the  manufacturers  will 
likewife  remove.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Flemings, 
when  queen  Elizabeth  gave  fuch  great  encouragement  to  have 
the  woollen  manufacture  remove  thither  ;  and  ours  when  we 
had  that  inundation  of  China  and    India   wrought  filks,  for 
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our  weavers  went  away  to  Holland,  Fianders,  France,  &c. 
fo  that  feveral  ftreets  in  Spital-fields  were  left  almoft  defo- 
Jate;  but  when  thefe  filks  were  prohibited,  the  manufacturers 
returned  again. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  Ruffians  export  to  England  and  all  other 
parts,  in  hemp  and  flax,  above  the  value  of  a  million  a  year. 
If  hemp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  product  for  merchandize 
with  them,  theTe  feems  to  be  a  much  greater  profpect  of  it's 
being  fo  to  ourfelves,  by  raifing  them  in  our  plantations,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  be  fubject  to  any  land-carriage,  butfnipped 
immediately  from  the  place  of  growth,  becaufe  land  is  much 
cheaper  in  our  plantations,  than  in  the  fuuth  parts  of  Ruflia. 
The  climate  being  equal  with  that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is 
fuppofed  to  produce  hemp  and  flax  preferable  to  theirs. 
We  have  fhewn,  under  other  a:  tides  which  we  fball  refer  to 
at  the  conclufion  of  this,  that  in  the  cafes  of  fugar  and  to- 
bacco, every  white  man  employs  four  at  home  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  finds  them  work  to  fupply  him  with  utenfils  requifite  for 
his.  If  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands  at 
home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  plantations, 
in  raifing  and  drefling  hemp  and  flax,  muft  by  his  labour 
there,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  fugar  and  tobacco,  for  they  are  manufactured  in  the 
plantations :  the  refining  the  fugar  and  cutting  the  tobacco, 
with  the  little  quantity  that  is  rolled  excepted.  Whereas  flax 
and  hemp,  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle  hands  ;  and 
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of  confequence  the  poors  rate  will  foon  be  abated,  and  the 
nation  will  find  in  a  little  time  what  they  fave  yearly  thereby, 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  encourage  the  people  to  purfue 
that  employment  with  indefatigable  vigour.  And  if  once  we 
come  to  be  employed  with  hemp  and  flax  by  methods  here 
fuggefted,  every  place  will  be  filled  with  flax-dreffers,  and 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  parifh  where  the  wool 
fpinning  trade  is  not  carried  on,  may  very  eafily  come  at 
hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profitable  to  them,  a'3 
the  woollen  is  to  the  other  ;  and  the  more  diftant  the  em- 
ployment is,  the  better,  for  many  inconveniences  have  at- 
tended one  manufacture  interfering  with  another  ;  befides, 
there  will  be  an  intercourfe  of  trade  created,  by  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  fupplying  the  other  with  their  diftinct  manufac- 
tures. This  will  give  full  employment  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  an  univerfal  chearfulnefs  to  every  body  :  for  the 
poor  are  never  happier,  nor  their  minds  eafier,  than  when  they 
have  full  employment ;  and  when  they  are  employed,  riches 
are  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  we  have  above  a  million  of  people 
in  the  three  nations  deftitute  of  work,  but  if  thofe  rough  ma- 
terials (fo  often  mentioned  in  this  work)  fhould  come  to  be 
raifed  in  our  plantations,  there  need  not  be  one  idle  perfon  : 
now  fuppofe  one  million  of  people  were  put  upon  manufac- 
turing  thofe  rough  materials,  and  each  perfon  earned  but  one 
penny  a  day,  and  allowing  but  three  hundred  working  days 
in  the  year,  it  would  amount  to  1,250,0001.  A  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  nation,  which  is  ftill  greatly  heightened  by 
confidering,  that  thefe  people  would  be  then  employed,  at 
leaft  in  part,  and  fo  far  as  they  were  employed,  would  be 
the  better  fubjects. 

That  all  this  might  be  brought  about  with  lefs  trouble  than 
has  been  given  the  nation  by  one  Baltic  or  Mediterranean 
expedition,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  expence  of  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  is  a  thing  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  judging  of  this  fubject  ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  difputed.  We  would  not 
miflead  our  readers  by  the  companion,  into  a  bad  opinion  of 
fuch  expeditions  or  campaigns  that  have  heretofore  been 
made,  that  is  not  our  bufinefs  or  our  intention  ;  the  juftice  of 
thecomparifon  turns  upon  this,  that  the  motives  to  fuch  ex- 
peditions and  campaigns  have  been,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
near  and  at  hand  ;  whereas  we  are  lefs  acquainted,  or  at  leaft, 
lefs  affected,  by  the  connection  between  our  inteiefts  and 
thofe  of  the  plantations  :  though,  from  what  has  been  faid 
here,  and  throughout  this  work,  we  think  it  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, that  they  concern  us  4s  much,  and  as  nearly,  as  any  in- 
terefts  can  do  without  thelimits  of  our  own  ifland. 
That  the  reader  may  the  more  fatisfactorily  difcern  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  encouraging  our  plantations,  in  the  railing  of  fuch 
rough  materials  as  may  reciprocally  advance  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  that  of  the  plantations,  and  keep 
the  latter  from  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of  their  mo- 
ther country,  we  refer  him  to  the  following  articles,  viz. 
Colonies,  Flax,  Hemp,  Linen,  French  America, 
France,  Spanish  America. 

Remarks  on  this   province  in  another  light,  before  the  1  aft 

war. 

The  wife  conduct  of  Mr  Penn  at  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  this 
province,  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  the  Indians,  that  they 
had  him  always  in  the  higheft  veneration  ;  and  they  ftill  re- 
tain the  fame  to  his  memory,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
an  exemplary  proof  in  the  following  fpeech  made  to  Sir 
William  Keith,  governor  of  this  country  in  1722;  only  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  Onas  fignifies  in  the  Indian 
language  a  pen  ;  and  therefore  this  is  the  name  the  Indians 
have  given  to  our  proprietor  and  all  his  fucceflors,  or  re- 
prefentatives. 

■  Brother  Onas,  you  told  us  how  William  Penn,  that  good 
man  did,  on  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  province  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  make  leagues  of  friendfhip  with  the  Indians,  and 
treated  them  like  brethren  ;  and  that,  like  the  fame  good 
man,  he  left  it  in  charge  to  all  his  governors  who  fhould  fuc 
ceed  him,  and  to  all  the  people  in  Penfylvania,  that  they 
fbould  always  keep  the  covenant  and  treaties  he  had  made 
with  the  five  nations,  and  treat  them  with  love  and  kindnefs. 
We  acknowlege,  that  his  governors  and  people  have  always 
kept  the  fame  honeftly  and  truly  to  this  day.  So  we,  on  our 
part,  always  have  kept,  and  for  ever  fball  keep,  peace  and 
frindfhip  with  a  good  heart,  to  all  the  people  of  Penfylvania. 
We  thankfully  receive  and  approve  of  all  the  articles  in  your 
propofition  to  us,  and  acknowlege  them  to  be  good  and  full 
of  love:  we  receive  and  approve  of  the  fame  with  our  whole 
hearts  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  only  made  one  people  by  the  co- 
venant chain,  but  are  alfo  people  united  in  one  head,  one  bo- 
dy, and  one  heart,  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  love  and  friendfhip. 
Brother  Onas,  you  defire  there  may  be  a  perpetual  friendfhip 
between  you  and  the  five  nations,  and  between  your  chil- 
dren and  our  children  ;  and  that  the  fame  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  the  mountains  and  rivers  endure.  All  which  we  like 
well,  and  on  our  parts  defire,  that  the  covenant  and  union 
made  with  a  true  and  clean  heart  between  you  and  us,    may 
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laft  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  (hall  continue  to  give  light. 
And  we  will  deliver  this  in  charge  to  our  children,  that  it 
may  be  kept  in  remembrance  wiih  their  children  and  chil- 
drens  children,  to  the  laft  ages:  and  we  defire,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquility  that  is  now  eftablifhed  between  us,  may  be  as 
clear  as  the  fan  Ihining  in  it's  luftre,  without  any  cloud  or 
darknefs,  and  that  the  fame  may  continue  for  ever. 
Brother  Onas,  we  have  well  confidered  all  you  have  fpoken, 
and  like  it  well,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  renewing  former  leagues 
and  treaties,  made  between  the  government  of  Penfylvania, 
and  us  of  the  five  nations,  which  we  always  believed  we  were 
obliged  to  keep.  And,  as  to  the  accident  of  one  of  our  friends 
being  killed  by  fome  of  your  people,  which  has  happened  by 
misfortune,  and  againft  our  will;  we  fay,  that  as  we  are  all 
in  peace,  we  think  it  hard  that  the  perfon  who  killed  our 
friend  and  brother  fhould  fuffcr,  and  we  do  in  the  name  of  all 
the  five  nations  forgive  it ;  and  that  the  man  who  did  it  may 
be  releafed  from  prifon,  and  fet  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he 
pleafes  ;  and  we  fhall  efteem  that  as  a  mark  of  regard  and' 
friendfhip  for  the  five  nations,  and  as  a  farther  confirmation 
of  this  treaty.' 

Upuu  thtfe  principles,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  obferved 
in  this  than  in  moft  of  our  colonies,  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Indians  may  be  preferved  as  long  as  they  remain  a  people  ; 
which  fhews  how  pofiiblc  it  might  have  been  to  have  main- 
tained a  like  correfpondence  with  them  in  other  places,  which 
would  not  only  have  faved  a  great  deal  of  bloodfhed,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  quick  growth  of  the  colonies  fettled  in  the 
countries,  inhabited  by  fuch  Indians,  but  would  have  been 
very  ufeful  in  many  other  refpe£ts:  fince  it  is  allowed,  where 
the  Indians  are  treated,  as  in  Penfylvania,  with  ftn£t  juftice 
and  humanity,  they  are  as  firm  allies  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  that  quality  more  capable  of  doing  fervice,  than  if  re- 
duced to  be  either  flaves  or  fubjefls;  becaufe,  living  as  they 
do,  they  preferve  their  ftrength  and  activity,  and  enjoy  all 
the  liberty  they  can  defire,  and  are  very  willing  to  fight  for 
thofe  under  whofe  protection  they  enjoy  it. 
That  our  readers  may  be  made  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  ab- 
folute  and  indifpenfable  neceflity,  under  which  this  nation 
labours  to  preferve  and  maintain  an  inviolable  friendfhip  with 
the  Indian  nations  in  this  part  of  America;  he  is  defired  to 
turn  to  the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America, 
Canada,  Colonies,  Florida,  Logwood,  Louisi- 
ana, Map,  Medal,  Naval  Stores,  Planta- 
tions, North  Carolina. 

Philadelphia,  May  2,  1754. 

As  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  gentleman  re- 
fiding  in  one  of  the  colonies  to  the  northward,  contains  a 
more  full  and  exa£t  account  of  the  armament  fent  by  the 
French  laft  fummer  from  Canada,  and  of  the  pernicious 
confequences  that  may  attend  the  French  fettling  on  Ohio, 
than  any  I  have  as  yet  feen  publifhed,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
be  recorded  in  this  work. 

S  I  R, 

c  I  am  extremnly  forry  to  hear  that  the  governments 

of  Penfylvania,  and  Maryland,  have  not  viewed  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  in  their  proper  light ;  or,  if  they  have, 
that  they  won't  exert  thenfelves  at  this  time  of  imminent 
danger.  Should  the  French  once  gain  a  fettlement  at  Ohio, 
they  will  then  have  great  advantages  over  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies, as  mult  be  obvious  to  every  perfon  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  their  fituation.  In  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  they  will  continually  be  fpiriting  on  the  Indians  in 
their  alliance,  to  murder  and  fcalp  the  inhabitants  of  your 
back  counties,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  your  fet- 
tlements ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  how  eafy  it  will  be  for  a 
number  of  troops,  collected  from  their  feveral  forts,  or  per- 
haps fent  from  Old  France  for  that  purpole,  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  fome  one  or  other  of  the  colonies.  What  then  mult  be 
the  confequence  ! — Unarmed,  and  difunited  as  you  are,  will 
you  be  able  to  repel  the  invaders,  or  prevent  their  ravaging 
anJ  laying  wafte  your  country,  or  hinder  them  from  com- 
mitting their  too  well  known  barbarities  on  fuch  of  your  in- 
habitants as  may  fall  within  their  power?  The  evil  day  may 
a  while  be  put  off,  but  fooner  or  later  it  will  furely  come  un- 
lefs  you  roufe  from  the  lethargy  you  feem  at  prefent  in,  and 
make  ufe  of  thofe  means  to  protect  yourfelves  which  the 
Almighty  has  put  in  your  power  ;  the  moft  proper  way  of 
doing  which  is,  to  obftrudt  thofe  incendiaries,  the  French  and 
their  Indians,  from  fettling  on  your  frontiers.  By  a  hearty 
union  of  the  colonies,  and  proper  management,  we  mighr, 
with  little  afliftance  from  our  mother-country,  not  only  dif- 
lod^e  the  French  from  Ohio,  but  from  Quebeck  itfelf.  But 
to  fend  three  or  four  hundred  men  againlt  five  times  their 
number,  can  anfwer  no  other  end,  than  to  expofe  us  to  the 
contempt  of  our  Indian  allies,  who  will  think  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  quit  the  interell  of  thofe  that  feem  unable  to  protecl 
them.  You  defire  ine  toacquaint  you  with  what  I  hear  that  may 
bedepended  on,  concerning  the  delignsof  the  French,  in  fend- 
ing fo  large  a  number  of  troops  from  Canada  as  they  did  the 


laft  fummer.     In  anfwer  to  which  I  can  inform  you,  that  I 

have  lately  feen  Mr  B r,  who  was  at  Ofwego  at  the  time 

their  forces  paffed  by  that  fort ;  who  fays,  he  learnt  by  fun- 
dry  deferters,  and  others,  that  Monfieur  Duquifne,  the  new 
governor  general  of  Canada,  a  young  gentleman  formerly  a 
captain  of  a  man  of  war,  declares  he  will  have  a  French  fort 
on  each  of  the  waters  that  empty  themfelves  into  St  Law- 
rence, or  Miffiffippi ;  that  he  believes  the  late  governors  of 
Canada  have  been  all  afleep,  but  that  he  will  make  every  offi- 
cer under  him  know  his  duty,  and  do  it. — The  four  or  five 
detachments  were,  during  the  laft  fummer,  fent  from  Canada 
to  the  Ohio,  making  in  the  whole  about  2000,  befides  In- 
dians, under  the  command  of  Monfieur  Morin  (or  Morang, 
as  fome  call  him)  whofe  knowlege  of  the  Indians  recom- 
mended him  to  the  new  governor  for  that  office.  The  de- 
tachment that  accompanied  Morin,  confifted  of  about  40  or 
50  large  battoes  and  canoes,  many  of  them  fuppofed  to  carry 
more  than  30  men  ;  they  failed  within  mufquet-fhot  of  Of- 
wego, without  ever  ftriking  their  colours,  and  had  their  trum- 
pets blowing,  drums  beating,  Sec.  This  was  in  fight  of  ma- 
ny of  the  fix  nations,  and  foreign  Indians,  who  could  not 
fufficiently   exprefs  their  furprize  at  fuch   an  armament,  and 

afked  whether  the  Englifh  and  French   were  not  at  peace 

Some  of  fhefc  troops  returned  to  Canada  to  quarters  during 
the  winter,  but  great  part  of  them  were  left,  as  is  fuppofed, 
at  the  forts  on  and  near  the  lakes,  to  be  ready  to  go  down  the 
Ohio  early  in  the  fpring:  thofe  that  returned  had  with  them 
the  Penfylvania  Indian  traders,  fo  often  mentioned  to  betaken 
by  the  French  on  Ohio;  thofe  poor  wretches  were  in  irons,  and 
lodged  a  night  within  a  few  miles  of  Ofwego.  One  of  the 
famous  chiefs  of  the  Cahuga  nation  propoled  to  fome  of  the 
traders  to  attack  the  French,  and  recover  the  prifoners,  but 
they  could  not  mutter  a  fufficient  party  to  do  this. — Mon- 
fieur Morin  built  two  or  three  forts,  but  many  difputes  arifing 
between  him  and  his  officers,  together  with  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
gout,  made  him  defire  to  quit  his  command  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  an  exprefs  was  laft  September  fent  to  Canada,  and  I  fup- 
pofe  the  gentleman  who  writes  to  governor  Dinwiddie  was 
made  his  fucceffor,  who,  if  he  exceeds  Morin  as  much  in 
humanity  as  he  does  in  politenefs  and  good  fenfe,  may  be  of 
fervice  to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being  prifoners  in 
that  country. — I  faw  Morin  and  his  fon  fome  years  ago  in 
Canada  ;  they  have  all  the  vain  airs  of  the  French,  joined 
with  the  favagenefs  of  the  Indians,  without  the  leaft  of  the 
politenefs  of  the  former,  or  native  fimplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  latter.  The  father  commanded  when  the  brave  Dona- 
hew,  captain  of  one  of  the  Bofton  floops,  was  decoyed  afhore 
and  killed  ;  the  fon  was  one  of  his  party  :  as  trophies  of  their 
victory,  the  old  man  (hewed  me  a  tobacco-pouch,  which  he, 
and  the  young  brute,  let  me  know  was  made  of  the  fkin  of 
poor  Donahew's  arm:  the  father  had  alfo  Donahew's  ring, 
which  the  fon  acquainted  me  he  cut  the  finger  off  to  get,  as 
it  would  not  come  offeafily.  After  this,  I  faw  fome  of  Do- 
nahew's men  who  were  prifoners,  they  not  only  confirmed 
the  above,  but  allured  me  the  brutifh  father  did  himfelf  cut 
off  feveral  pieces  of  their  dead  captain's  flefh,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  and  encouraged  the  Indians  to  do  the  like; 
and  when  they  were  roafted,  the  cannibal  fon,  and  fundry  In- 
dians, tore  them  with  their  teeth. —  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  neighbours  you  are  like  to  have. 

Your's,  &c.' 

Further  Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  French  are  determined  to  raife  their 
intereft  in  America  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Great- Britain. — This  is  a  fiefh  confirmation, 
of  what  we  have  urged  in  this  work,  under  the  preceeding, 
and  various  other  heads,  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  rtla-' 
tion  to  the  meafures  taken  by  France  to  aggrandize  their 
power  in  the  new  world. 

Our  accounts  alfo  from  Philadelphia,  July  2,  1754,  fay, 
'That  the  French  have  taken  the  Block- houfe  and  Truck- 
houfe,  erecled  by  the  Viginians ;  cut  off  all  our  traders  but 
two,  and  have  taken  in  goods,  furs,  and  fkins,  to  the  amount 
of  20,000 1.  at  leaft.  A  fad  ftroke  to  many  he:e;  this  from 
the  river  Ohio,  at  a  place  called  Log's-Town,  about  190 
miles  from  hence  due  weft.  How  they  will  be  diflodged, 
time  will  fhew  ;  but  the  fkin-trade  is  intirely  put  a  flop  to, 
by  this  enterprize  of  the  French.  This  account  you  may 
rely  on,   as  ftrictly   matter  of  facl.' 

And  alfo  our  accounts  from  New-York,  of  May  16,  hft, 
fay,  that  4  We  hear  from  Auguftine,  by  the  way  of  South 
Carolina,  that  a  veffcl  of  war,  belonging  to  his  catholic  Tvl.i- 
jefty,  was  arrived  there  from  the  Havannah,  the  captain  of 
which  reported,  the  feveral  armed  veffels,  with  men,  am- 
munition, &c.  were  failed  from  thence  for  Campeacliy,  to 
join  a  fleet  that  was  fitting  out  there,  with  a  defign  to  attack 
the  Mufquctto  fhore.  The  above  news  may  be  depended 
upon,  as  we  have  it  from  good  authority.' 
K?*  Tht-fe  things  we  have  forefeen  and  foretold,  for  near 
thefe  three  years  paft,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  woik  ; 
and  this  any  man  of  plain  common  (enf<.-  might  eafily  do, 
without  any  pretentions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  if  he  at- 
tended 
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tended  to  thofe  facts,  which  we  have  laid  before  him  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  performance. 

Remarks   on    Pensylvania,   fince  the  laft  War,  and 
Defintive  Treaty,  of  1763. 

On  perufal  of  what  we  have  obferved  under  this  article 
cf  Penfylvania,  before  the  laft  war,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive from  thence,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenour  and  fpirit  of 
this  work,  interfperfed  m  variety  of  proper  places  through- 
out, that  all  that  we  prejudged  relative  to  the  laft  war  with 
France  and  Spain  has  come  to  pafs:  and  as  the  affembly  of 
this  province,  upon  a  difpute  with  Mr  Penn,  their  prefent 
governor,  011  the  24th  of  laft  March,  came  to  twenty-fix 
icfolutions,  the  laft  whereof  is  as  follows: 
1  Refolved,  that  this  houfe  will  adjoin,  in  order  to  confult 
their  conftituents,  whether  an  humble  addrefs  fhould  be  drawn 
up,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  majefty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  take  the  people  of  this  province  un- 
der his  immediate  protection  and  government,  by  compleat- 
ing  the  agreement  heretofore  made  with  the  firft  proprietor 
for  the  ftate  of  the  government  to  the  crown,  or  otherwife  to 
his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  (hall  feem  meet' :  and  as  it  is  further 
faid  and  believed,  that  now  at  this  time  of  writing,  all  pub- 
lic bufinefs  is  at  a  ftand,  and  neither  men  nor  money  are 
raifed  for  the  protection  of  their  frontieis,  ftill  miferably 
harrafed  by  the  Indians — See  our  article  Indians,  Flo- 
rida, Mississippi. 

The  foregoing  being  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  province,  the 
following  obfervations  may  not  be  unacceptable,  refpecling 
what  is  urged  by  thofe  who  are  for  obtaining  a  Royal  Go- 
vernment in  exchange  for  this  of  the  proprietaries. 
'Tis  unneceiTary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people:  'tis  our  bufi- 
nefs only  to  obferve,  that  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  a  per- 
fect union  and  harmony  is  abfolutely  needful  as  well  in  this 
province,  as  among  the  whole  of  our  North  American 
Provinces,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  common 
trade  and  fafety  againft  the  Indians ;  who,  we  experience, 
at  prefent,  give  us  no  lefs  uneafinefs  here,  than  the  junction 
of  Fiance  and  Spain  in  the  laft  war. 

At  prefent,  Penfylvania  is  in  a  wretched  fituation.  The  go- 
vernment that  ought  to  preferve  all  in  order,  is  itfelf  weak, 
and  has  fcarce  authority  enough  to  keep  the  common- peace. 
Mobs  aflemble  and  kill  numbers  of  innocent  people  in  cold 
blood,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 
Proclamations  are  lllued  to  bring  the  rioters  tojuilice.  Thofe 
proclamations  are  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignation  and 
contempt.  Not  a  magiftrate  dares  ftir  towards  difcovering 
or  apprehending  the  delinquents.  They  allemble  again,  and 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  approach  the  capital. —  The  go- 
vernment truckles,  condefcends  to  cajole  them,  and  drops  all 
profecutions  of  their  crimes ;  whilft  honeft  citizens,  threat- 
ned  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  fly  the  province,  as  having 
no  confidence  in  the  public  pioiection.  They  are  daily 
threatned  with  more  of  thefe  tumults;  and  the  government, 
which  in  it's  diltrefs  called  aloud  on  the  fober  inhabitants  to 
come  with  arms  to  it's  alhllance,  fees  thofe  who  afforded 
that  affiftance  daily  libelled,  and  menaced  by  its  partizans 
for  doing  fo;  whence  it  has  little  reafon  to  expect  fuch  affif- 
tance  on  another  occafion. 

If  the  charge  thought  of  may  have  the  happy  effect  fo  in- 
difpenfably  lequifite  at  this  time,  the  fooner  it  takes  place, 
the  better.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  change  of  government 
can  poffibly  hurt  the  province  ;  and  there  may  many  advan- 
tages arife  from  it.  It  is  only  a  change  of  governor,  that  is, 
inftead  of  felf-interefted  proprietaries,  a  gracious  king!  His 
majefty,  who  has  no  views  but  the  good  of  his  people,  will 
thenceforth  appoint  governors,  who,  unlhackled  with  pro- 
prietory inftructions,  will  be  at  liberty  to  join  with  the  aflem- 
bly in  enacting  wholfome  laws.  At  prefent,  when  the  king 
requires  fupplies  of  his  faithful  fubjects,  and  they  are  willing 
and  defirous  to  grant  them,  the  proprietaries  intervene  and 
fay,  '  unlefs  our  private  intereft  on  certain  particulars  are 
ferved,  nothing  fhall  be  done'.  This  infolent  tiibunal  Ve- 
to, has  long,  too  long  incumbered  all  public  affairs,  and 
been  pordudtive  of  many  mifchiefs.  By  the  crown  taking 
the  government  into  it's  hands,  not  even  the  proprietaries  can 
juftly  complain  of  any  injury.  The  being  obliged  to  fulfil  a 
fair  contract  is  no  injuftice.  The  crown  will  be  under  no 
difficulty  in  compleating  the  old  contract  made  with  their  fa- 
ther, as  there  needs  no  application  to  parliament  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  fum,  fince  it  feems  half  the  quittents  of  the  lower 
counties  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  many  years  arrears  in 
the  proprietaries  hands,  who  are  the  collectors,  muft  vaftly 
exceed  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  or  any  reafon  to 
expect. 

If  (lability  in  the  government  of  every  province  does  not 
take  immediate  place,  and  a  perfect  harmony  and  union  is  not 
effectually  promoted  amongft  them  all  ;  it  is  not  poihble  that 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Britifh  government  can  ever  be 
anfwered,  relative  to  our  North  American  intereft,  purfuant 
to  the  Definitive  Treaty  ;  the  Savages   will  ruin  our 


whole  commerce,  and  render  the  lives  and  properties  of  our 
colonifts  ever  precarious,  and  fubject  this  nation  to  immenfe 
expences  to  keep  them  in  fubjection,  provided  the  feveral  co- 
lonies do  not  act  powerful  in  concert  for  that  purpofe:  and  if 
they  do,  they  may  foon  fecure  themfelves  forever,  and  rear 
their  commerce  and  navigation  to  an  amazing  height,  by 
railing  fuch  materials  for  the  manufactures  of  their  mother- 
country ;  fuch  as  Flax,  Hemp,  Silk-,  Potash,  Iron, 
Timber,  great  variety  of  other  eftimable  products  that  will 
equally  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  plantations  with  thefe  king- 
doms in  general.  See  our  articles  America,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Mexico,  Peru,  Canada,  Fisheries, 
Norway. 
PEOPLE.  Under  the  article  Money,  we  have  fhewn,  that 
it  is  the  meafure  of  commerce,  but  that  the  fpring  and  ori- 
ginal thereof,  in  all  nations,  is  the  natural  or  artificial  product 
of  the  country ;  that  is  to  fay,  what  their  land,  and  what  the 
labour  and  induftry  of  the  people  produce. 
There  is  no  man  that  can  reasonably  difpute  this  pofition  ; 
and,  if  granted,  it  follows  from  thence,  that  to  know  rightly 
how  the  ballance  of  trade  ftands  with  any  nation,  a  due  in- 
fpection  muft  be  made  into  their  natural  or  artificial  product; 
and  the  courfes  of  foreign  exchange  muft  likewife  be  conftant- 
ly  examined.  See  the  articles  Ballance  of  Trade,  and 
Exchange. 

But  this  natural  or  artificial  product  being  moft  of  it  in  the 
refult  of  the  people's  labour  and  induftry,  we  fhall  be  ftill  in 
the  dark,  as  to  all  enquiries  of  this  kind,  without  maturely 
confidering  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

In  thefe  fort  of  fpeculations,  not  only  the  quantity  but  quality 
of  the  inhabitants  muft  be  duly  pondered  ;  they  muft  be  di- 
vided into  their  feveral  ranks  and  claffes:  it  muft  be  di- 
ftinguifhed,  who,  by  arts,  labour,  or  induftry,  are  in- 
creaiing;  and  who,  by  their  expence,  poverty,  or  floth,  are 
decreafing  the  kingdom's  wealth.  Thefe  fub-diviiions  are 
likewife  to  be  made,  of  what  numbers  are  employed  in  the 
church,  in  the  wars,  in  the  fleets,  mercantile  and  warlike,  in 
the  iaw,  in  offices,  in  merchandize,  in  fh.ip  keeping  and 
traders,  in  handicrafts;  and  who,  both  of  the  higher  and 
lower  degree,  are  perfons  living  upon  their  eltates,  who  are 
freeholders,  farmers,  labouring  people,  fervants,  cottagers, 
alms-people,  and  vagrants. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures,  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  and  other  countries ;  which  being  a 
matter  of  ufe  in  commercial,  as  well  as  other  political  dif- 
quifitions,  the  following  obfervations,  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from ,  a  gentleman  of  honour  in  a  public  character 

abroad,   who  is  turned  for  (ludies  of  this  kind,    may  not  be 
unacceptable,  though  his  fentiments  differ  from  fome  others, 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  in  this  kingdom. 
'  Mr  King,  fays  this  honourable  gentleman,  obferves,  that 
people  alone  do  not  make  a  government  rich;  for  a  multitude 
of  beggars  or  flothful  people  renders  it  poor  and  weak,' 
Wealth  alone  does  not  make  a  government  rich:   for  people 
may  be  wanted  to  manage  and  propogate  a  great  ftock. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  people,  and  wealth,  and  indu- 
ftry,  will  not  make  a  government  rich  and  powerful,    unlefs 
the  ruling  minifters  of  Hate  take  pains  to  give  them  a  proper 
direction  and  application,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  do, 
without  fome  knowlege  of  the  quantity  of  each  cf  thefe  in- 
gredients, and  how  they  are  employed. 
One  of  the  firft  enquiries  then  of  a  patriot  minifter,  will  be 
after  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  thofe  from  whom  the  pub- 
lic revenue  is  drawn.     In  which  (unlefs  a  law  was  made  for 
fome  regiller  of  the  people,  or  the  method  hereafter  men- 
tioned was  taken)  one  can  only  be  guided  by  conjectures  and 
calculations. 

From  fuch  lights  as  we  have  at  prefent,  it  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed,  that  the  number  of  people  in  England  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
rhc  famous  Mr  King,  5,500,000.  See  Davenant's  Effay  on 
Probable  Methods,  &c.   p.  24. 

The  ratio  of  increafe  has  been  found,  by  a  great  variety  of 
good  obfervations,  to  be,  that  1 00,000  people  augment  an- 
nually, one  year  with  another,  to  100,175. 
The  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  increafe  being  multiplied  by 
50,  and  added  to  the  logarithm  of  5,500,000,  will  produce  a 
number  upwards  of  5,995,000,  which  is  near  enough  to  6 
millions  to  be  found  any  general  obfervations  upon,  but  far 
enough  from  the  ufually  fuppofeJ  number  oi  8  million;,  fo 
that,  until  it  can  be  fhewn  us,  either  that  Mr  King  was 
wrong,  or  that  the  foregoing  method  of  computation,  re- 
commended by  Mr  Kerfeboom,  is  falfe,  we  have  reafon  to 
reject  all  conclufions  drawn  from  a  principle  fo  erroneous. 
See  Aanmerkinges,  p.  12,  notes.  Quarto  edition. 
The  6  millions  are  fuppofed  to  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner: 

In  London  -  ---•.'-  747,985 

In  the  market-towns,  and  othersof  above  i5ohoufes    951,091 
In  the  countries  -  4,300,924 

6,000,000 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Petty  would  have  us  believe  the  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  30  times  the  number  of  deaths.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  believes  it  to  be  about  28  in  London,  but  the  fafeft 
of  all  appears  to  be  the  adopting  Mr  Kerfeboom's  opinion, 
founded  upon  very  many  accurate  obfervations,  and  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  Dr  Halley,  viz.  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  alive  in  one  year,  being  multiplied  by  35,  will  give 
us  the  fum  of  the  inhabitants.     See  Meenigte  Des  Volks*. 

*  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Kerfeboom  in  his  calculation  of  the 
number  of  people  in  London,  but  I  ufe  his  method  to  fhew 


that  Mr  Maitland  was  nearer  the  truth  than  he. 


Thus  London  may  be  eftimated  as  follows: 
The  medium  of  regiftered  births  for  14  years 
Ditto  of  unregiftered  births,  fuppofing  diffcnters 

of  all  kinds,  as  13,  33  to  86,   66 
Ditto  of  illegitimates,  fhould  be  about  65  in  1 00, 

but  is  here  rated  only  at  5  per  cent. 

Total     - 


*7>639 

1,017 

21,37' 


Which  total,  multiplied  by  35,  produces  -  747,9^5 
for  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

If  thefe  premifles  be  allowed  to  be  right,  it  will  be  very  eafy 
for  any  common  arithmetician  to  form  a-new  for  thefe  times, 
from  Mr  King's  fchemes  A.  B.  and  C.  as  reported  by  Dr 
Davenant ;  but  the  many  alterations  that  have  happened  fince 
his  time,  in  the  fcheme  D.  make  it  a  work  of  fome  difficulty: 
'till  a  better  can  be  formed,  the  following  plan  for  it  is  pro- 
pofed. 


SCHEME     D. 


1750.    Number  of  Families  in  England. 

N°- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 


8. 

9- 
10. 

11. 

12. 

J3- 

14. 

15- 

16. 

17- 
18. 


19. 


Temporal  lords 

Spiritual  ditto 

Baronets,  knights,  efquires 

Gentlemen 

Perfons  in  greater  offices 

Ditto  in  lelTer  offices 

Eminent  merchants  and  "i 

traders  by  fea,  and  fome  r 

monied  perfons        -        3 

LelTer  ditto 

Law  and  dependants 

Eminent  clergymen 

Lefler  ditto 

Freeholds  of  better  fort 

Ditto  lefler 

Farmers 

Perfons  in  liberal  arts,  &c. 

Shopkeepers  &  tradefmen 

Artizans  and  handicrafts 

Naval  officers,  and  fome  1 

captains  of  large   mer-  r 

cbantmen  -  3 

Military  officers 


Heads 

per 
family. 


200 

26 

4,275 

'3>°73 

5,500 

8,500 
2,900 
11,100 

15,000 

2,000 

8,000 

27,000 

125,000 

186,181 

"  18,000 

59,190 

68,181 
4,800 
5,5eo 


40 

20 

20 

8 

8 

6 


6 

7 
7 
5 

7 

5^ 

5 

5 

5 

4 


Number 
of 

perfons. 


Total  increafing  families      564,426 


20.  Common  foldiers 

21.  Common  feamen 

22.  Labouring  people,    and 
out-fervants 

23.  Cottagers  and  paupers 
Vagrants,  Beggars,    gipfies, 

thieves,  &c.  &c. 

Total  decreafing  families 
Families  increafing  as  above 

Total  together  families   • 


.25,575 

60,000 

397,000 
426,238 


908,813 
564,426 

J,472,239 


4 
4 


2 

3 
Zi 


8,000 

520 

85,500 

104,584 

44,000 

51,000 


26,100 


66,600 

105,000 

14,000 

40,000 

189,000 

687,000 

93°>9°5 

90,000 

295,950 
272,724 

19,200 


3,052,083 

51,150 

1  fc' 0,000 

T,389,5°o 
1,278,714 

48,553 


2,947»9I7 
3,052,083 

6,000,000 

If  the  numbers  here  fet  down  fhould  be  thought  any  way  near 
the  truth,  this  fcheme  may  be  eafily  compleated  with  the  in- 
comes and  expences,  according  to  Mr  King:  No.  1.  fhould 
be  800,000].  per.  ann.  No.  2.  46,462.  No.  3.  3,826,125. 
There  are  feveral  variations  in  this  fcheme,  from  Mr  King's 
proportions;  the  reafons  of  mod  of  them  will  be  obvious: 
No.  12,  13,  and  14,  as  they  are  of  the  greateft  importance 
towards  judging  of  the  political  flate  of  the  nation,  fo  the 
mod  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  them  right. 
It  has  been  imagined,  by  all  thofe  who  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  thefe  matters,  that  the  number  of  better  fort  of 
freeholders  is  much  leflened  within  thefe  few  years;  if  it 
fhould  be  thought  that  I  have  diminifhed  them  too  much, 
let  the  objector  take  the  number  of  freeholders  in  any  county 
where  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  compare  them,  according  to 
the  fizc  of  his  county,  with  thofe  that  fhould  be  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  find,  especially  if  his 
county  be  large,   that  the  proportion   heie  fet  down  is  great 
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enough  ;  but  he  muft  remember  to  deduct  thofe  freeholders, 
viz.  clergy,  lawyers,  merchants,  Sec.  &c.  that  are  here  in- 
cluded in  other  articles:  thofe  that  will  take  this  pains  muft, 
I  believe,  agree,  that  we  have  loft  within  thefe  50  years, 
13,000  of  thofe  valuable  families,  the  ancient  yeomen  of  this 
kingdom. 

As  to  the  great  augmentation  of  No.  17,  thofe  who  confider 
the  prefent  ftate  of  luxury  amongft  us,  will  not  wonder  at  a 
double  proportion  of  increafe  being  given  to  this  clafs.  Hoc 
genus  omne,  having  propagated  very  fall  of  late  years  in 
England. 

'  The  people  being  the  firft  matter  of  power  and  wealth,  fays 
Dr  Davenant,  by  whofe  labour  and  induftry  a  nation  muft  be 
gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  their  increafe  or  decreafe  muft 
be  carefully  obferved  by  any  government  that  defigns  to  thrive; 
that  is,  their  increafe  muft  be  promoted  by  good  conduct  and 
wholfome  laws ;  and  if  they  have  been  decreafed  by  war,  or 
any  other  accident,  the  breach  is  to  be  made  up  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  for  it  is  a  maim  in  the  body  politic,  affecting  all  it's 
parts.  Almoft  all  countries  in  the  world  have  been  more  or 
lefs  populous,  as  liberty  and  property  have  been  there  well  or 
ill  fecured.  The  firft  conftitution  of  Rome  was  no  ill-founded 
government,  a  kingly  power  limited  by  laws ;  and  the  people 
increafed  fo  faft,  that  from  a  fmall  beginning,  in  the  reign  of 
their  fixth  king,  they  were  able  to  fend  out  an  army  of 
80,000  met).  And,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
that  invafion  which  the  Gauls  made  upon  Italy,  not  long  be- 
fore Hannibal  came  thither,  they  were  grown  fo  numerous, 
as  that  their  troops  confifted  of  700,000  foot,  and  70,000 
horfe:  it  is  true,  their  allies  were  comprehended  in  this  num- 
ber, but  the  ordinary  people  fit  to  bear  arms,  being  muftered 
in  Rome  and  Campania,  amounted  to  250,000  foot,  and 
23,000  horfe. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  contribute  to  the  rendering 
England  populous  and  ftrong,  than  to  have  liberty  upon  a 
right  footing,  and  our  legal  conftitution  firmly  preferved.  A 
nation  may  be  as  well  called  free  under  a  limited  kingfhip,  as 
in  a  commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  to  this  good  form  of  our  go- 
vernment, that  we  partly  owe  that  doubling  of  the  people, 
which  has  probably  happened  here  in  the  435  years  laft  paft, 
according  to  Davenant. 

And  if  the  ambition  of  fome,  and  the  mercenary  temper  of 
others,  fhould  bring  us  at  any  time  to  alter  our  conftitution, 
and  to  give  up  our  antient  rights,  we  (hall  find  our  number 
diminifh  vifibly  and  faft.  For  liberty  encourages  procreation, 
and  not  only  keeps  our  inhabitants  among  us,  but  invites 
ftrangers  to  come  and  live  under  the  fhelter  of  our  laws. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  made  ufe  of  an  advantitious  help  to 
enlarge  the  city,  which  was  by  incorporating  foreign  cities 
and  nations  into  their  commonwealth  ;  but  this  way  is  not 
without  it's  mifchiefs.  For  the  ftrangers  in  Rome,  by  de- 
grees, had  grown  fo  numerous,  and  to  have  fo  great  a  vote  in 
the  councils,  that  the  whole  government  began  to  totter,  and 
decline  from  it's  old  to  it's  new  inhabitants  ;  which  Fabius, 
the  cenfor,  obferving,  he  applied  a  remedy  in  time,  by  re- 
ducing all  the  new  citizens  into  four  tribes,  that  being  con- 
traded  into  fo  narrow  a  fpace,  they  might  not  have  fo  ma- 
lignant an  influence  upon  the  city. 

An  act  of  general  naturalization,  would  likewife  probably 
increafe  our  numbers  very  faft,  and  repair  what  lofs  we  may 
have  fuffered  in  our  people  by  the  late  war:  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  very  warmly  contended  for  by  many  good  pa- 
triots ;  but  peradventure  it  carries  alfo  it's  danger  with  it, 
which  perhaps  would  have  the  lefs  influence  by  this  expedient, 
namely,  if  an  aft  of  parliament  were  made,  that  no  heads 
of  families  hereafter  to  be  naturalized,  for  the  firft  genera- 
tion fhould  have  votes  in  any  of  our  elections.  But  as  the 
cafe  ftands,  it  feems  againft  the  nature  of  right  government, 
that  ftrangers  (who  may  be  fpies,  and  who  may  have  an  in- 
tereft  oppofite  to  that  of  England,  and  who,  at  beft,  ever  join 
in  one  link  of  obfequioufnefs  to  the  minifters)  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered to  intermeddle  in  that  important  bufinefs  of  fending 
members  to  parliament.  From  their  fons,  indeed,  there  is 
lefs  to  fear,  who  by  birth  and  nature  may  come  to  have  the 
fame  intereft  and  inclinations  as  the  natives. 
And  though  the  expedient  of  Fabius  Maximus,  to  contraft 
the  ftrangers  into  four  tribes,  might  be  reafonable,  where  the 
affairs  of  a  whole  empire  were  tranfacTed  by  magiftratescho- 
fen  in  one  city,  yet  the  fame  policy  may  not  hold  good  in 
England;  foreigners  cannot  influence  elections  here,  by  be- 
ing difperfed  about  in  the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  can  never  come  to  have  any  confiderable  ftrength. 
But  fome  time  or  other,  they  may  endanger  the  government, 
by  being  fuffered  to  remain  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  them  here 
in  London,  where  they  inhabit,  all  together,  at  lead  30,000 
perfons  in  two  quarters  of  the  town,  without  intermarrying 
with  the  Englifh,  or  learning  our  language;  by  which  means, 
for  feveral  years  to  come,  they  are  in  a  way  Mill  to  continue 
foreigners,  and,  perhaps,  may  have  a  foreign  intereft  and  fo- 
reign inclinations.  To  permit  this,  cannot  be  advifeable  or 
fafe  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  limit  any  new  acts  of  na- 
turalization, with  fuch  reflections,  as  may  make  the  acceffion 
of  ftrangers  not  dangerous  to  the  public. 

An 
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An  acceflion  of  (hangers,  well  regulated,  rmy  add  to  our 
ftrength  and  numbers  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  compofed  of  la- 
bouring men,  artificers,  merchants,  and  other  rich  men,  and 
not  of°  foreign  foldiers,  fince  fuch  fright,  and  drive  away 
from  a  nation  more  people  than  their  troops  can  well  confift 
of:  for  if  it  has  been  ever  feen,  that  men  abound  moft  where 
there  is  moft  freedom :  (China  excepted,  whofe  climate  excels 
all  others,  and  where  the  exercife  of  tyranny  is  mild  and 
eafy)  it  muft  follow,  that  people  will  in  time  defert  thefe 
countries,  whofe  beft  flower  is  their  liberties,  if  thefe  liberties 
are  thought  precarious  or  in  danger.  That  foreign  foldiers 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  we  may  produce  examples  from  all 
countries  and  all  ages. 

The  danger  of  admitting  foreign  and  mercenary  troops  into 
the  nation,  is  too  well  underftood  to  need  any  animadverfion. 
Indeed,  all  armies  whatfoever,  if  they  are  over  large,  tend  to 
thedifpeopling  of  a  country,  of  which  our  neighbour  nation 
is  a  fufficient  proof;  where,  in  one  of  the  beft  climates  in 
Europe  men  are  wanting  to  till  the  ground.  For  children 
do  not  proceed  from  the  intemperate  pleafures  taken  loofly 
and  at  random,  but  from  a  regular  way  of  living,  where  the 
father  of  the  family  defires  to  rear  up,  and  provide  for  the  off- 
fpring  he  {hall  beget. 

Securing  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fun- 
damental for  increafing  the  numbers  of  it's  people  ;  but  there 
are  other  polities  thereunto  conducing,  which  no  wife  ftate  has 
ever  neglected. 

No  race  of  men  did  multiply  fo  faft  as  the  Jews,  which  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  wifdom  of  Mofes,  their  law-giver, 
in  contriving  to  promote  the  ftate  of  marriage. 
The  Romans  had  the  fame  care,  paying  no  refpect  to  a  man 
childlefs  by  his  own  fault,  and  giving  great  immunities  and 
privileges,  both  in  the  city  and  provinces,  to  thofe  who  had 
fuch  and  fuch  a  number  of  children.  Encouragements  of 
the  like  kind  are  alfo  given  in  France,  to  fuch  as  enrich  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  large  iffue. 

But  we  in  England  have  taken  another  courfe,  laying  a  fine 
upon  the  marriage  bed,  which  feems  fmall  to  thofe  who  only 
contemplate  the  pomp  and  wealth  round  about  them,  and  in 
their  view;  but  they  who  look  into  all  the  different  ranks  of 
men,  are  well  fatisfied  that  this  duty  on  marriages  and  births, 
is  a  very  grievous  burthen  upon  the  poorer  fort,  whofe  num- 
bers compofe  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  any  nation.  This 
tax  was  introduced  by  the  neceflity  of  affairs.  It  is  difficult 
to  fay  what  may  be  the  event  of  a  new  thing  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  take  meafures  from  paft  wifdorn,  which  exempted  prolific 
families  from  public  duties,  we  fhould  not  lay  impofitions  upon 
thofe  who  find  it  hard  enough  to  ma'ntain  themfelves.  If 
this  tax  be  fuch  a  weight  upon  the  poor,  as  to  difcourage 
marriage,  and  hinder  propagation,  which  feems  the  truth,  no 
doubt  it  ought  to  beabolifhed;  and,  at  a  convenient  time, 
we  ought  to  change  it  for  fome  other  duty,  if  there  was  only 
this  fingle  reafon,  that  it  is  fo  directly  oppofite  to  the  polity  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries. 

In  order  to  have  hands  to  carry  on  labour  and  manufactures, 
which  muft  make  us  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  we 
ought  not  to  deter,  but  rather  invite  men  to  marry,  which  is 
to  be  done  by  privileges  and  exemptions,  for  fuch  a  number  of 
children,  and  by  denying  certain  offices  of  truft  and  dignities 
to  all  unmarried  perfons ;  and  where  it  is  once  made  a  fafhion 
among  thofe  of  the  better  fort,  it  will  quickly  obtain  with  the 
lower  degree. 

Mr  King,  in  his  fcheme  (for  which  he  has  as  authentic 
grounds  as  perhaps  the  matter  is  capable  of)  lays  down,  that 
the  annual  marriages  of  England  are  about  41,000,  which 
is  one  marriage  out  of  every  134.  perfons:  upon  which  we 
obferve,  that  this  is  not  a  due  proportion,  confidering  how 
few  of  our  adult  males  (in  comparifon  with  other  countries) 
perifh  by  war,  cr  any  other  accident;  from  whence  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  our  polity  is  fome  way  or  other  defective,  or 
the  marriages  would  bear  a  nearer  proportion  with  the  grofs 
number  of  our  people ;  for  which  defect,  if  a  remedy  can 
be  found,  there  willl  be  fo  much  more  ftrength  added  to  the 
kingdom. 

From  the  books  of  affeffment  on  births,  marriages,  (when 
this  was  the  cafe)  by  the  neareft  view  he  can  make,  he  di- 
vides the  5,500,000  people  into  2,70:^,000  males,  and 
2,800,000  females;  from  whence,  (confidering  the  females 
exceed  the  males  in  number,  and  confidering  that  the  men 
marry  later  than  the  women,  and  that  many  of  the  males  are 
of  neceflity  abfent  in  the  wars,  at  fea,  and  upon  other  bufi- 
nefs)  it  follows,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  re- 
main unmarried,  though  at  an  adult  age,  which  is  a  dead  lofs 
to  the  nation,  every  birth  being  as  fo  much  certain  treafure  ; 
upon  which  account,  fuch  laws  muft  be  for  the  public  good, 
as  induce  all  men  to  marry,  whofe  circumltances  per- 
mit it. 

From  thisdivifion  of  the  people,  it  may  be  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  near  proportion  there  is  between  the  males  and  fe- 
males (which  is  faid  to  hold  alfo  in  other  places)  is  an  argu- 
ment (and  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  produced)  againft  poly- 
gamy, and  the  increafe  of  mankind,  which  fome  think 
might  be  from  thence  expected ;  for  if  nature  had  intended 
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to  one  man  a  plurality  of  wives,  fhe  would  have  ordered  a 
great  many  more  female  births  than  males,  her  defignments 
being  always  right  and  wife. 

The  fecuring  the  parifh  for  baftard  children,  is  become  fo 
fmall  a  punifhment,  and  fo  eafiiy  compounded,  that  it  very 
much  hinders  marriage.  The  Dutch  compel  men  of  all 
ranks,  to  marry  the  woman  whom  they  have  got  with  child; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  tend  to  the  further  peopling  of 
England,  if  the  common  people  here,  under  fuch  a  certain 
degree,  were  condemned  by  fome  new  law  to  fufTer  the  fame 
penalty. 

A  country  that  makes  provifion  to  increafe  in  inhabitants, 
whofe  fituation  is  good,  and  whofe  people  have  a  genius 
adapted  to  trade,  will  never  fail  to  be  gainers  in  the  ballance, 
provided  the  labour  and  induftry  of  their  people  be  well  ma- 
naged and  carefully  directed. 

The  more  any  man  contemplates  thefe  matters,  the  more  he 
will  come  to  be  of  opinion,  that  England  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  one  of  the  ftrongeft  nations,  and  the  richeft  fpot  of 
ground  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  extent  of  territory  that  makes  a  country  powerful, 
but  numbers  of  men  well  employed,  conveniant  ports,  a 
good  navy,  and  foil  producing  all  forts  of  commodities. 
The  materials  for  all  this  we  have,  and  fo  improveable,  that 
if  we  did  but  fecond  the  gifts  of  nature  with  our  own  in- 
duftry, we  fhould  arrive  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  that  would 
put  us  at  leaft  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

If  we  had  the  complement  of  men,  our  land  can  maintain 
and  nourifh ;  if  we  had  as  much  trade  as  our  ftock  and 
knowlege  in  fea  affairs  is  capable  of  embracing ;  if  we  had 
fuch  a  naval  ftrength,  as  a  trade  fo  extended  would  eafiiy 
produce  ;  and,  if  we  had  thofe  ftores  and  that  wealth,  which 
is  the  certain  refult  of  a  large  and  well  governed  traffic,  what 
human  ftrength  could  hurt  or  invade  us  ?  On  the  contrary, 
fhould  we  not  be  in  a  pofture  not  only  to  refill,  but  to  give 
law  to  others?  See  the  article  Manure. 
Our  neighbouring  Commonwealth  has  not  in  territory  above 
eight  millions  of  acres,  and,  perhaps,  not  much  above  two 
millions,  two  hundred  thoufand  people  ;  and  yet,  what  a 
figure  have  they  made  in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  hundred  years  ? 
What  wars  have  they  maintained?  What  forces  have  they  re- 
filled? And  to  what  a  height  of  power  are  they  now  come, 
and  all  by  good  order  and  wife  government  ? 
They  are  liable  to  frequent  invafions ;  they  labour  under  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  of  bad  ports;  they  confume  im- 
menfe  fums  every  year  to  defend  their  land  againft  the  fea,  all 
which  difficulties  they  have  fubdued  by  an  unwearied  in- 
duftry. 

We  are  formed  by  nature  againft  foreign  enemies ;  our  ports 
arefafe;  we  fear  no  irruptions  of  the  fea  ;  our  land  territory 
at  home,  is  at  leaft  39  millions  of  acres ;  we  have,  in  all 
likelihood,  not  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  people  ;  what  a  nation 
might  we  then  become,  if  all  thefe  advantages  were  thoroughly 
improved,  and  if  a  right  application  were  made  of  all  this 
ftrength,  and  of  thefe  numbers  ? 

They  apprehend  the  moderate  growth  of  any  prince  or  ftate, 
may,  perhaps,  fucceed  by  beginning  firft,  and  by  attempting 
to  pull  down  fuch  a  dangerous  neighbour;  but  very  often 
their  good  defigns  are  difappointed. 

In  all  appearance  they  proceed  more  fafely,  who  under  fuch 
a  fear  make  themfelves  ftrong  and  powerful  at  home.  And 
this  was  the  courfe  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  the  fa- 
ther of  Perfeus,  took,  when  he  thought  to  be  invaded  by  the 
Romans. 

In  all  appearance  the  beft  way  for  a  nation,  that  apprehends 
the  growing  power  of  any  neighbour,  is  to  fortify  itfelf 
within;  we  do  not  mean  by  land-armies,  which  rather  debi- 
litate than  ftrengthen  a  country,  but  by  potent  natives,  by 
thrift  in  the  public  treafure,  by  multiplying  the  people,  and 
augmenting  their  trade,  and  all  the  other  honeft  and  ufeful 
arts  of  peace. 

By  fuch  an  improvement  of  our  native  ftrength,  agreeable  to 
the  laws,  and  to  the  temper  of  a  fee  nation,  England  without 
doubt  may  be  brought  to  fo  good  a  pofture  and  condition  of 
defending  itfelf,  as  not  to  apprehend  any  neighbour,  jealous 
of  it's  ftrength,  or  envious  of  it's  greatnefs. 
And  to  this  end  we  open  thefe  fchemes,  that  a  wife  govern- 
ment, under  which  we  live,  not  having  any  defigns  to  be- 
come arbitrary,  may  fee  what  materials  they  have  to  work 
upon,  and  how  far  our  native  wealth  is  able  to  fecond  their 
good  intentions  of  preferving  us  a  rich  and  a  free  people. 
Having  faid  fomething  of  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  difcourfe  of  their  different  degrees  and  ranks, 
and  to  examine  who  are  a  burthen,  and  who  a  profit  to  the 
public  ;  for  by  how  much  every  part  and  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  can  be  made  ufeful  to  the  whole,  by  fo  much 
a  nation  will  be  mote  and  more  a  gainer  in  this  ballance  of 
trade. 

In  regard  to  the  ranks,  degrees,  titles,  and  qualifications   of 
the  people  before  diftinguifhed,   it  may  be  obferved: 
Firft,  that  we  may   thereby  detect  their   error,  who,  in   the 
calculations  they  frame,  contemplate  nothing  but  the  wealth 
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and  plenty  they  fee  in  rich  cities  and  great  towns,  and  from 
thence  make  a  judgment  of  the  kingdom's  remaining  part  ; 
and  from  this  view  conclude,  that  taxes  and  payments  to  the 
public,  do  moftly  arife  from  the  gentry  and  better  fort  ;  by 
which  meafures  they  neither  contrive  their  impofition  aright, 
nor  are  they  able  to  give  a  true  eftimate  what  it  (hall  produce  ; 
but  when  we  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of  England  into 
their  proper  clafles,  it  will  appear,  that  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Believing  that  taxes  fall  chiefly  upon  the  better  fort,  they  care 
not  what  they  lay,  as  thinking  they  will  not  be  felt  ;  but 
when  they  come  to  be  levied,  they  either  fall  fhort,  and  fo  run 
the  public  into  an  immenfe  debt,  or  they  light  fo  heavily  up- 
on the  poorer  fort,  as  to  occafion  infufferable  clamours ;  and 
they  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  contrive  thefe  matters 
better,  have  been  fo  unfkilful,  that  the  legiflative  power  has 
been  more  than  once  compelled,  for  the  people's  eafe,  to  give 
new  funds,  inftead  of  others  that  had  been  ill  projected. 
This  may  be  generally  faid,  that  all  duties  whatfoever,  upon 
the  confumption  of  a  large  produce,  fall  with  the  greateft 
weight  upon  the  common  fort :  fo  that  fuch  as  think  in  new 
dutTes  that  they  chiefly  tax  the  rich,  will  find  themfelves  quite 
miftaken  ;  for  either  their  fund  muft  yield  little,  or  it  muft 
arife  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  of  which  the  richer 
fort  are  but  a  fmall  proportion. 

And  though  war,  and  national  debts,  and  engagements,  might 
heretofore  very  rationally  plead  for  an  excife  upon  our  home 
confumption;  yet,  in  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  the  concern i  cf 
every  man  that  loves  his  country,  to  proceed  warily  in  laying 
new  ones,  and  to  get  ofF  thofe  which  are  already  laid,  as  fait 
as  ever  he  can. 

High  cuftoms  and  high  excifes  both  together  are  incompa- 
tible ;  either  of  them  alone  are  fcarce  to  be  endured,  but  to 
have  them  co-exift  is  fuffered  in  no  well  governed  nation. 
If  materials  of  foreign  growth  were  at  an  eafy  rate,  a  high 
price  might  be  better  borne  in  thing9  of  our  own  pro- 
duel  ;  but  to  have  both  dear  at  once  (and  by  reafon  of  the 
duties  laid  upon  them)  is  ruinous  to  the  inferior  rank  of 
men  [fee  the  article  Duties]:  and  this  ought  to  weigh 
more  with  us,  when  we  confider,  that  even  of  the  common 
people,  a  fub-divifion  is  to  be  made,  of  which  one  part  fub- 
fifts  from  their  own  flavings,  arts,  labour,  and  induftry  ;  and 
the  other  part  fubfifts,  a  little  from  their  own  labour,  but 
chiefly  from  the  help  and  charity  of  the  rank  that  is  above 
them. 
For,  according  to  Mr.  King's  fcheme, 

Heads. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  with  their  families  and 
retainers,  the  perfons  in  offices,  merchants,  per- 
fons  in  the  law,  the  clergy,  freeholders,  farmers, 
perfons  in  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  fhop-keepers.^2,675,520 
and  tradefmen,  handicrafts-men,   naval-officersj 
with  the  families  and  dependants  upon  all  thofe, 
all  together,  make  up  the  number  of 
The  common  feamen,  common  foldiers,  labour- 
ing people,  and  out-fervants,  cottagers,  paupers  I      g2Qo 
and  their  families,   with  the  vagrants,  make  up  « 
the  number  of  -  -  - 


In  all 


5,500,520 


So  that  here  feems  a  majority  of  the  people,  whofe  chief  de- 
pendance  and  fubfiftence  is  from  the  other  part,  which  ma- 
jority is  much  greater,  in  refpect  of  the  number  of  families, 
becaufe  500,000  families  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
800,500  families. 

In  contemplation  of  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  lay  new  duties  upon  home-confumptions,  unlefs  upon  the 
extreameft  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ;  for  though  fuch  impofi- 
tions  cannot  be  faid  to  fall  directly  upon  the  lower  rank, 
whofe  poverty  hinders  them  from  confirming  fuch  materials, 
(though  there  are  few  excifes  to  which  the  meaneft  perfon 
does  not  pay  fomething)  yet  indirectly,  and  by  uuavoidable 
confequences,  they  are  rather  more  affected  by  high  duties 
upon  our  home  confumption,  than  the  wealthier  degree  of 
people  ;  and  fo  we  fhall  find  the  cafe  to  be,  if  we  look  care- 
fully into  all  the  diftinct  ranks  of  men  enumerated. 
Firff,  As  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  muft  of  neceflity 
retrench  their  families  and  expences,  if  exceffive  impofitions 
are  laid  upon  all  forts  of  materials  for  confumption  ;  from 
whence  follows  that  the  degree  below  them  of  merchants, 
Ihopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  artizans,  muft  want  employ- 
ment. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  manufactures,  high  excifes  in  time 
of  peace,  are  utterly  deftructive  to  that  principal  part  of 
England's  wealth  ;  for  if  malt,  coals,  fait,  leather,  and  other 
things,  bear-a  great  price,  the  wages  of  fervants,  workmen, 
and  artificers,  will  confequently  rife,  for  the  income  muft 
bear  fome  proportion  with  the  expence ;  and  if  fuch  as  fet 
the  poor  to  work,  find  wages  for  labour,  or  manufactures  ad- 
vance upon  them,  they  muft  laife  in  the  price  of  their  com- 
modity, or  they  cannot  live  ;  all  which  would  fignify  a  little, 
if  nothing  but  our  own  dealings  among  one  another  were 
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thereby  affeclcd  ;  but  it  has  a  cenfequance  far  more  perni- 
cious, in  relation   to  our  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  own  product  that  muft  make  England  rich:  to 
be  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  we  muft  carry  out  of  our 
own     product,  what    will   purchafe    the  things    of  foreign 
growth  that  are  needful  for  our  own  confumption,  with  fome 
overplus,  either  in  bullion  or  goods,  to  be  fold  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  which  overplus  is  the  profit  a  nation  makes  by  trade, 
and   it  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  natural  frugality  of 
the  people  that  export  ;  or,  as  from  the  low  price  of  labour 
and   manufacture  they  can  afford  the  commodity  cheap,  and 
at  a  rate  not  to  be  underfold  in   foreign  markets. 
The  Dutch,    whofe  labour  and  manufactures  are  dear,  by 
reafon    of    home  excife,    can,    notwithftanding,  fell  cheap 
abroad,  becaufe  this  difadvantage  they   labour  under,  is  bal- 
anced by  the  parfimonious  temper  of  their  people  :  but  in 
England,  where  this  frugality  is  hardly  to  be  introduced,  if 
the  duties  upon  our   home  confumption  are  fo   large  as  to 
raife  confiderably  the  price  of  labour   and   manufacture,  all 
our  commodities  for  exportation  muft  by  degrees  fo  advance 
in  the  prime  value,  that  they  cannot  be  fold  at  a  rate  which 
will   give  them  vent  in   foreign  markets  j  and  we  muft  be 
every  where  under-fold  by  our  wife  neighbours.     The  con- 
fequence  of  fuch   duties    in  times  of  peace,  will  fall  moft 
heavily  upon  our  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  moft  have 
more  value  from  the  workmanfhip  than  the  materials ;  and  if 
the  price  of  this  workmanfhip  be  inhanced,  it  will  in  a  fhort 
courfe  of  time,  put  a  neceflity  upon  thofe  we  deal  with,  of 
fetting  up  .  manufactures   of  their  own,  fuch  as  they  can,  or 
of  buying  goods  of  the  like  kind  and  ufe,  from  nations  that 
can  afford  them  cheaper. 

And  in  this  point  we  are  to  confider)  that  the  bulk  of  our 
woollen  exports  does  not  confift  in  draperies  made  of  the 
fine  wool,  peculiar  to  our  foil,  but  it  is  compofed  of  coarfe 
broad  cloths,  fuch  2s  Yorkfhire  cloths,  kerfies,  &c.  which 
make  a  great  part  of  our  exports,  and  may  be,  and  are,  made 
of  a  coarfer  wool,  which  is  to  be  had  in  other  countries  ;  fo 
that  we  are  not  fingly  to  value  ourfelves  upon  the  material, 
but  alfo  upon  the  manufacture,  which  we  fhould  make  as 
eafy  as  we  can,  by  not  laying  over-heavy  burthens  upon  the 
manufacture  :  and  our  woollen  goods  being  two  thirds  of  our 
foreign  exports,  it  ought  to  be  *he  chief  object  of  the  public 
care,  if  we  expect  to  be  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade. 
Thirdly,  as  to  the  lower  rank  of  all,  which  we  compute  at 
2,825,000  heads,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  their  prin- 
cipal fubfiftence  is  upon  the  degrees  above  them  ;  and  if 
thofe  are  rendered  uneafy,  thefe  muft  fhare  in  the  calamity  ; 
but  even  of  this  inferior  fort,  no  fmall  proportion  contribute 
largely  to  excifes,  as  labourers  and  out-fervants ;  which  like- 
wife  affect  the  common  feamen,  who  muft  thereupon  raife 
their  wages,  or  they  will  not  have  wherewithal  to  keep  their 
families  left  at  home  ;  and  the  high  wages  of  feamen  is  ano- 
ther burthen  upon  our  foreign  traffic. 

As  to  the  cottagers,  who  are  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
people,  fome  duties  reach  even  them,  as  thofe  upon  malt, 
leather,  and  fait,  but  not  much,  becaufe  of  their  (lender  con- 
fumption ;  but  if  the  gentry,  upon  whofe  woods  and  gleanings 
they  live,  and  who  employ  them  in  day-labour,  and  if  the 
manufacturers,  for  whom  they  card  and  fpin,  are  over-bur- 
thened  with  duties,  they  cannot  afford  to  give  them  fo  much 
for  their  labour  and  handy-work,  nor  to  yield  them  thofe 
other  reliefs  which  are  their  principal  fubfiftence ;  for  want 
of  which,  thefe  miferable  wretches  muft  perifh  with  cold  and 
hunger. 

Thus  we  fee  excifes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fall  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  and  confequently  upon  our 
trade  and  manufactures. 

Our  ftudy,  therefore,  now  ought  to  be  how  thofe  debts  may 
be  fpeedily  cleared  off,  for  which  thefe  revenues  are  the 
funds,  that  trade  may  again  move  freely,  as  it  did  heretofore, 
without  fuch  a  heavy  clog. 

Mr  King  divides  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  two 
principal  clafles,  viz. 

Heads. 
Increafing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  -         2,675,510 

Decreafing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom      -         -     2,825,000 

By  which  he  means,  that  the  firft  clafs  of  the  people,  from 
land,  arts,  and  induftry,  maintain  themfelves,  and  add  every 
year  fomething  to  the  nation's  general  (lock  ;  and  befides 
this,  out  of  their  fuperfluity,  contribute  every  year  fo  much 
to  the  maintenance  of  others. 

That  of  the  fecond  clafs,  fome  partly  maintain  themfelves 
by  labour  (as  the  heads  of  the  cottage  families) ;  but  that  the 
reft,  as  moft  of  the  wives  and  children  of  thefe,  fick  and 
impotent  people,  idle  beggars  and  vagrants,  are  nourifhed  at 
the  coft  of  others,  and  are  a  yearly  burthen  to  the  public, 
confuming  annually  fo  much  as  would  be  otherwife  added  to 
the  nation's  general  ftock. 

The  bodies  of  men  are,  without  doubt,  the  moft  valuable 
treafure  of  a  country  ;  and,  in  their  fphere,  the  ordinary 
people  are  as  ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth  as  the  rich, 
if  they  are  employed  in  honeft  labour,  and  ufeful  arts  :   and 
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fuch  being  more  in  number,  do  more  contribute  to  increafe 
the  nation's  wealth,  than  the  higher  rank. 
But  a  country  may  be  populous,  and  yet  poor  (as  were  the 
antient  Gauls  and  Scythians) ;  fo  that  numbers,  unlefs  they 
are  well  employed,  make  the  body  politic  big,  but  unwieldly, 
flrong  but  unadtive,  as  to  any  ufes  of  good  government. 
'  Thcir's  is  a  wrong  opinion,  who  think  all  mouths  profit  a 
country  that  confume  it's  product.  And  it  may  be  more 
truly  affirmed,  that  he  that  does  not  fome  way  ferve  the 
Commonwealth,  either  by  being  employed,  or  by  employing 
others,  is  not  only  an  ufelefs,  but  a  hurtful  member  to  it. 
As  it  is  charity,  and  what  we  indeed  owe  to  human  kind,  to 
make  provifion  for  the  aged,  the  lame,  the  fick,  blind,  and 
impotent :  fo  it  is  a  juftice  we  owe  to  the  Commonwealth, 
not  to  fuffer  fuch  as  have  health,  and  who  might  maintain 
themfelves,  to  be  drones,  and  live  upon  the  labour  of  others. 
The  bulk  of  fuch  as  are  a  burthen  to  the  public,  confifts  in 
the  cottagers  and  paupers,  beggars  in  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  vagrants. 

Upon  a  furvey  of  the  Hearth  Book,  made  at  Michaelmas, 
1685,  it  was  found,  that  of  the  1,300,000  houfes  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  thofe  of  one  chimney  amounted  to  554,631; 
but  fome  of  thofe  having  land  about  them,  let  them  be  com- 
puted 500,000  families.  But  of  thefe,  a  large  number  may 
get  their  own  livelihood,  and  are  no  charge  to  the  parifh  ; 
for  which  reafon  Mr  King  very  judicioufly  computes  his 
cottagers  and  paupers,  decreafing  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
but  at  400,000  families  ;  in  which  account  he  includes  the 
poor  houfes  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  befides  which  he 
reckons  30,000  vagrants,  and  all  thefe  together,  to  make  up 
1,330,000  heads. 

This  is  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  to  be  a  burthen 
upon  the  other  part,  and  is  a  weight  upon  the  land-intereft ; 
of  which  the  landed  gentlemen  muft  certainly  be  very  fen- 
fible. 

If  this  vaft  body  of  men,  inftead  of  being  expenfive,  could 
be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  were  a  work 
no  doubt  highly  to  be  promoted  by  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try. 

It  feems  evident  to  fuch  as  haveconfidered  thefe  matters,  and 
who  have  cbferved  how  they  are  ordered  in  nations  under  a 
good  polity,  that  the  number  of  fuch,  who  through  age  or 
impotency,  ftand  in  real  need  of  relief,  is  but  small,  and 
might  be  maintained  for  very  little ;  and  that  the  poor 
rates  are  fwelled  to  the  extravagant  degree  we  now 
fee  them  at,  by  two  forts  of  people  ;  one  of  which,  by  reafon 
of  our  flack  adminiftration,  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  floth  ; 
the  other,  through  a  defedt  in  our  conftitution,  continue  in 
wrecched  poverty,  for  want  of  employment,  though  willing 
enough  to  undertake  it. 

All  this  feems  capable  of  a  remedy  :  the  laws  may  be  armed 
againft  voluntary  idleness,  fo  as  to  prevent  it;  and  a 
way  may  probably  be  found  cut  to  fet  thofe  to  work,  who  are 
defirous  tofupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour:  and  if 
this  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  not  only  put  a  flop  to 
the  courfe  of  that  vice,  which  is  the  confequence  of  an  idle 
life,  but  it  would  greatly  tend  to  enrich  the  commonwealth  ; 
for,  if  the  induftry  of  not  one  half  of  the  people  maintains 
in  fome  degree  the  other  part:  and  befides,  in  times  of  peace, 
did  add  every  year  near  two  millions  and  a  half  to  the  general 
ftock  of  England  ;  to  what  pitch  of  wealth  and  grcatnefs 
might  we  not  be  brought,  if  one  limb  were  not  fuffered  to 
draw  away  the  nourifhment  of  the  other  ;  and  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  were  rendered  ufeful  to  it  ? 
Nature,  in  her  contrivances,  has  made  every  part  of  a  living 
creature,  either  for  ornament  or  ufe  ;  the  fame  fhould  be  in 
a  politic  inftitution  rightly  governed. 

It  may  be  laid  down  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  where  all 
work,  no  body  will  want,  and  to  promote  this,  would 
be  a  greater  charity,  and  more  meritorious, 
than  to  build  hospitals,  which  very  often  are  but  fo 
many  monuments  of  ill-gotten  riches,  attended 
with  late  repentance. 

To  make  as  many  as  poffible  of  thefe  1,330,000  perfons 
(whereof  not  above  330,000  are  children  too  young  to  work) 
who  now  live  chiefly  upon  others,  get  themfelves  a  large  fhaie 
of  thgir  maintenance,  would  be  the  opening  a  new  vein  of 
treasure,  of  some  millions  sterling  per  an- 
num; it  would  be  a  prefent  eafe  to  every  particular  man  of 
fubftance,  and  a  lafting  benefit  to  the  whole  body  of  the  king- 
dom :  for  it  would  not  only  nourifh,  but  increase  the 
Number  of  the  people,  of  which  rrmny  thoufands  perifh 
every  year,  by  thofe  difeafes  conttadted  under  a  slothful 
poverty. 

Our  laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  very  numerous,  and  this 
matter  has  employed  the  care  of  every  age  for  a  long  time, 
though  but  with  little  fuccefs,  partly  through  the  ill  execution, 
and  partly  through  fome  defect in  the  very  laws. 
The  corruptions  of  mankind  are  grown  fo  great,  that,  now 
a-days,  laws  are  not  much  obferved  which  do  not  in  a  man- 
ner execute  themfelves  ;  of  this  nature  are  thofe  laws  which 
relate  to  bringing  in  the  prince's  revenue,  which  never  fail  to 
be  put  in  execution,  becaufe  the  people  muft  pay,  and  the 
prince  will  be  paid  ;   but  wherein  only   one  part  of  the  con- 


ftitution, the,people  are  immediately  concerned,  as  iri  laws 
relating  to  the  poor,  the  highways,  affizes,  and  other  civil 
ceconomy,  and  good  order  in  the  ftate,  thofe  are  but 
flenderly  regarded. 

The  public  good  being,  therefore,  very  often  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  to  engage  the  magiftrate  to  perform  his  duty, 
law-givers  have  many  times  fortified  their  laws  with  penal- 
ties, wherein  private  perfons  may  have  a  profit,  thereby  to 
ftir  up  the  people  to  put  the  laws  in  execution^ 
In  countries  depraved,  nothing  proceeds  well  wherein  par- 
ticular men  do  not  one  way  or  other  find  their  account ;  and$ 
rather  than  a  public  good  fhould  not  go  on  at  all,  without 
doubt  it  is  better  to  give  private  men  fome  intereft  to  fet  it 
forward. 

For  which  reafon,  it  may  be  worth  the  confideration  of  fuch 
as  ftudy  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  England,  whether  this 
great  engine  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  finding 
them  work  and  employment,  may  not  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  giving  fome  body  of  undertakers  a  reafonable  gain  to 
put  the  machine  upon  it's  wheels.  See  the  article  Poor. 
PERSIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Ruffia,  by  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  and  indepen- 
dent Tartars  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mogul  empire,  from  which 
a  ridge  of  mountains  and  the  river  Indus  divide  it ;  on  the 
fouth  it  has  the  Arabian  Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  Perfian  gulph  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  has  Georgia  and  Aran, 
or  ancient  Armenia,  from  which  the  rivers  Kar  and  Aros  part 
it,  and  alfo  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  feparate 
it  from  the  Turkifh  empire  in  Afia,  It's  greateft  extent,  from 
fouth  to  north,  is  about  19  degrees,  from  25.  40.  to  44.  40. 
that  is  to  fay,  1140  Englifh  miles;  and  it's  greateft  extent, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  1280  miles,  though  in  many  part3 
it  is  much  narrower,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  where, 
on  the  weft,  it  contains  but  a  fmall  track  of  land  between 
Turkey  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and^  on  the  eaft,  it  is  alfo 
pent  in  between  the  fame  fea  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars. 
It  is  feated  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  climates  ;  fo  that 
the  longeft  day,  in  the  north  part,  is  15  hours  and  fome 
minutes,  and  in  the  fouth  part  13  hours  and  45  minutes: 
and,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  provinces. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  foil  in  Perfia  cannot  be  much  praifed  : 
for  though  fome  parts  be  fruitful,  and  produce  excellent  fruits, 
yet  other  parts  are  perfectly  barren,  being  mountainous  and 
fandy  ;  and,  as  there  are  here  but  few  rivers,  they  have  only 
rain,  and  the  difiblved  fnow,  to  water  the  land,  which  fall- 
ing fiom  the  mountains  in  fmall  brooks  and  rivulets,  render 
the  vallies  fertile. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  their  corn  ripens  expeditioufly, 
and  that,  in  fome  parts,  they  have  three-fold  crops  in  a  year. 
They  have  almoft  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  in  France,  but 
fairer  and  better,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs  of  theair,~ 
they  keep  a  whole  year.  They  have  nine  or  ten  forts  of  very 
good  grapes ;  but  they  have  not  the  mufcadine,  fays  Mr  The- 
venot.  Their  wines  are  white,  and  made  of  grapes  which 
they  call  kifmich  :  they  make  alfo  wine  with  other  forts  of 
grapes,  but  it  is  neither  fo  good,  nor  keeps  fo  well.  They 
have  alfo  fome  red  wine,  but  little,  and  to  make  it  they  only 
put  fome  black  grapes  into  white  wine,  to  give  it  a  colour  : 
for,  if  it  were  made  all  of  black  grapes,  it  would  not  keep. 
We  muft  except  the  wine  of  Shiras,  which  is  red,  and  very 
good,  and  ftomachical,  but  is  only  brought  in  bottles,  and 
in  little  quantity. 

They  have  few  trees  but  what  grow  in  their  gardens,  and  of 
thefe  the  palm-tree  is  the  moft  carefully  cultivated  ;  when  it 
is  young,  and  before  it  bears  fruit,  they  dig  at  the  foot  eight 
or  ten  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  more  or  lefs,  until  they  have 
found  water  ;  they  only  dig  on  one  fide,  and  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  pigeon's  dung,  whereof  they  have  always  great 
provifion  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  manuring  lands,  and 
to  make  hot-beds  for  raifing  melons. 

Mr  Thevenot  fays,  he  was  told  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
that,  if  they  did  not  take  that  courfe  with  the  palm-trees, 
they  would  not  bear  good  fruit.  But  there  is  a  very  curious 
thing  befides  to  be  obferved  in  the  cultivating  of  this  tree, 
which  is,  that  every  year,  when  the  palm-trees  are  in  blof- 
fom,  they  take  the  bloffoms  of  the  male  palm-tree,  and  put 
two  or  three  bunches  of  them  into  the  matrix  of  each  female 
palm-tree,  when  they  begin  to  blow,  otherwife  they  would 
produce  dates  without  any  pulp,  and  only  with  fkin  and  ftone. 
The  matrix  is  that  bud  which  contains  the  flowers,  from  which, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  dates  fpring  ;  the  time  of  making  that 
impregnation  is  about  the  end  of  November  ;  not  but  that 
the  male  palm-trees  alfo  bear  fruit,  but  it  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  therefore  they  take  all  their  blciToms  to  impregnate  the 
female  with.  As  to  dates,  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  the 
ufe  of  them  is  very  dangerous  during  the  heats  in  hot  coun- 
tries, becaufe  they  make  the  whole  body  break  out  in  blotches 
and  boils,  and  fpoil  the  fight, 

Perfia  produces  alfo  every  fort  of  carrots,  beet-roots,  parfnips, 
horfe-radifh,  radifhes,  turnips,  potatoes,  mufhrooms,  cauli- 
flowers of  an  extraordinary  fize,  afparagus,  and  moft  forts  of 
our  fmall  fallad  herbs,  with  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  Roman  let- 
tuce with  a   long  leaf,    which  is  fweet,  and  very  pleafant  to 
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the  tafte.  They  havealfo  fmall  red  and  white  beans,  peafe, 
white  and  grey,  fmall  black  beans  for  horfes,  and  green  peafe 
of  the  growth  of  Europe. 

Perfia  is  alfo  productive  of  all  neceffaries  of  life,  and  abounds 
particularly  with  poultry  and  game.  They  have  plenty  of 
fnipes  and  woodcocks,  many  forts  of  wild  ducks,  teals, 
cranes,  wood-pidgeons,  turtles,  larks,  thrufhes,  and  partridges 
with  red  heads :  however  every  fort  of  deer  is  here  fcarce 
enough  ;  but  cattle,  efpecially  oxen,  abound. 
The  Perfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin,  fays  Sir  John  Char- 
din,  and  there  are  feveral  forts  of  it  ;  it  is  generally  white 
and  good,  and  alfo  cheap  enough,  according  to  Mr  Le  Bruyn, 
who  tells  us,  that  they  generally  give  but  eight  or  ten  pence 
for  twelve  pounds  of  bread. 

A  great  manyPerfians  ufe  opium  ;  but  it  is  a  drug  that  fo  en- 
flaves  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  it,  that  if  a  man  has  once 
made  it  cuftomary  to  himfelf,  and  fhould  afterwards  forbear 
to  take  it,  no  lefs  than  his  life  would  be  in  danger  :  if  he 
fhould  go  but  10  leagues  out  of  town,  and  forget  to  take  his 
opium  with  him,  and  find  none  in  the  place  he  comes  to, 
though  he  fhould  immediately  return  back  again,  and  make 
all  poffible  hafte,  yet  he  would  not  get  to  the  town  foon 
enough  tofafe  his  life,  fays  Mr  Thevenot. 
The  horfes  in  Perfia  are  the  fineft  in  all  the  Eaft :  they 
are  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle-horfes,  ftraight  before,  a 
little  head,  and  legs  that  are  wonderfully  thin  and  fine,  ex- 
actly proportioned,  mighty  gentle,  good  travellers,  and 
very  light  and  fprightly  :  they  are  gentle  and  manageable, 
eafy  to  feed,  and  do  good  fervice  'till  they  are  18  or  20 
years  old. 

Horfes  are  very  dear  in  Perfia;  the  fine  ones  are  valued  from 
90  to  450  pound  fterling  :  the  great  exportation  of  them  into 
Turkey  and  the  Indies  is  what  makes  them  fo  dear,  though 
they  cannot  carry  any  out  of  the  kingdom  without  a  fpecial 
permiflion  from  the  king. 

The  beft  and  moft  common  way  of  riding  there,  after  the 
horfe,  is  the  mule  ;  they  have  very  good  ones  in  Perfia,  that 
pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  feldom  tired  ;  the  higheft  price 
of  a  mule  is  about  45  pounds.  The  other  beafts  of  ufe,  after 
thefe,  are  affes,  of  which  they  have  two  kinds  in  Perfia, 
namely,  the  affes  of  the  country,  which  are  like  ours,  flow 
and  heavy ;  thefe  they  employ  for  nothing  but  to  bear  bur- 
thens ;  but  they  have  alfo  a  breed  of  Arabian  affes,  that  are 
mighty  fine  beafts,  and  the  beft  affes  in  the  world  ;  they  have 
fmooth  lhining  hair,  they  carry  their  heads  lofty,  their  feet 
are  light,  and  they  move  them  gracefully:  thefe  are  kept  for 
riding,  and  their  matters  love  them  for  their  lightnefs  and  eafy 
going  :  fome  of  them  are  valued  at  20  pounds. 
The  camel  is  a  beaft  much  prized  by  the  eaftern  people,  of 
which  fhere  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  fouthern,  as  the 
Perfians  call  them.  The  latter,  which  travel  from  the  Per- 
fian gulph  to  Ifpahan,  and  no  further,  are  much  fmaller  than 
the  other,  and  carry  but  700  weight,  the  other  1300  weight  ; 
yet  they  bring  their  matters  as  much  profit,  becaufe  they  coft 
little  or  nothing  to  keep:  they  lead  them  without  halter  or 
reins,  grazing  on  the  road  as  they  go  along,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  load.  They  fhed  their  hair  fo  clean  in  the  fpring, 
that  they  look  like  fcalded  pigs,  and  then  they  pitch  them  all 
over,  to  keep  the  flies  from  flinging  them.  The  camePs- 
hair  is  the  moft  profitable  fleece  of  all  the  tame  beafts;  they 
make  very  fine  fluffs  of  it;  and  in  Europe  they  make  hats  of 
it,  with  a  little  beaver  mixed  with  it.  They  take  notice 
when  the  camel  is  in  love,  that  they  may  increafe  his  load, 
otherwife  he  would  be  ungovernable. 

As  Perfia  is  very  mountainous,  it  is  full  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals, which  they  have  begun  to  draw  out  in  the  laft  century 
much  more  than  in  the  preceding  ages.  Sir  John  Chardin 
afferts,  that  their  diligence  was  owing  to  the  great  Scha 
Abas,  and  that  it  was  the  vaft  quantity  of  mineral  waters, 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  induced  him  to  caufe  the  working  of  the 
mines  to  be  profecuted  with  vigour. 

The  metals  moft  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  Perfia  are  iron, 
fteel,  brafs,  and  lead.  They  have  not  as  yet  found  any  gold 
or  filver  there,  though  they  are  well  affured  there  muft  be 
fome  in  the  mines,  it  being  impoflible  that  fo  many  moun- 
tains, which  produce  all  forts  of  metals,  and  fulphur  and 
falt-petre,  fhould  not  likewife  produce  thofe  the  more  pre- 
cious metals,  fays  Sir  John  ;  but,  adds  he,  the  Perfians  are 
too  flothful  to  make  any  discoveries.  Minerals  abound  through 
all  Perfia:  fulphur  and  falt-petre  are  extracted  out  of  the 
mountain  of  Damavend,  which  feparates  Tabriftan  from 
Irax. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  of  the  Perfians, 
Sir  John  Chardin  gives  us  the  following  account:  firft  he 
obferves,  that  the  eaftern  people  are  naturally  foft  and  lazy  : 
they  work  for  and  only  defire  neceflary  things.  •  All  thofe 
beautiful  pieces  of  painting,  carving,  turning,  and  fj>  many 
others,  whofe  beauty  confids  in  an  exact  and  plain  imitation 
of  nature,  are  not  valued  among  thofe  Afiatics:  they  think 
that  becaufe  thofe  pieces  are  of  no  ufe  for  the  occafions  of  the 
body,  they  do  not  therefore  deferve  our  notice.  In  a  word, 
they  make  no  account  of  the  working  of  good  pieces,  they  take 
only  notice  of  the  matter,  which  is"  the  reafon  that  their  arts 


are  fo  little  improved  :  for,  as  to  the  reft,  they  are  men  of 
good  parts,  have  a  penetraring  wit,  are  patient,  and  would 
make  very  fkilful  workmen,  were  they  paid  liberally. 
He  obferves,  likewife,  that  they  are  not  defirous  of  new  in- 
ventions and  difcoveries;  they  think  they  enjoy  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  reft  contented,  chufing 
rather  to  buy  goods  from  ftrangers,  than  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  them.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  Turks  and 
Perfians  lay  out  in  watch-work,  yet  they  do  not  fet  about  to 
learn  that  trade,  which  they  fee  fo  profitable;  nor  paper- 
making,  though  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  nor  many  other  fuch- 
like  trades. 

Neither  is  there  in  Perfia  one  fingle  native  that  knows  well 
how  to  mend  a  watch.  They  have  defired  a  hundred  times 
to  have  printing-houfes  ;  they  acknowlege  their  ufefulnefj, 
and  neceffity,  and  yet  no  body  undertakes  to  fet  one  up. 
Sir  John's  next  observation  is,  that  the  hot  climates  enervate 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  lay  the  quicknefs  of  the 
fancy  neceflary  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts. 
In  thofe  climates,  men  are  not  capable  of  night- watchings, 
and  of  a  clofe  application,  which  brings  forth  the  valuable 
works  of  the  liberal  and  of  the  mechanic  art9.  It  is  for  the 
fame  reafon,  alfo,  that  the  knowlege  of  the  Afiatics  is  fo 
reftrained,  that  it  confifts  only  in  learning  and  repeating  what 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Ancients,  and  their  induftry 
lies  fallow  and  uncultivated. 

Our  traveller  obferves  further,  concerning  the  method  of 
the  eaftern  artificers,  that  they  need  but  few  tools  about 
their  works.  It  is  certainly  an  incredible  thing  in  our  coun- 
try to  hear  how  eafily  and  conveniently  thofe  workmen  fet 
themfelves  up,  and  work  at  their  trade.  Moft  of  them  have 
neither  fhop  nor  fhop-bench  ;  they  go  and  work  whereever 
they  are  fent  for  ;  they  fet  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  an  old 
carpet,  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  and  in  a  moment  you  fee 
the  board  up,  and  the  workmen  at  work,  fitting  on  his 
breech,  holding  his  work  with  his  feet,  and  working  with  his 
hands. 

The  gold  and  filverfmiths,  as  well  as  the  reft,  go  likewife 
and  work  at  people's  houfes.  The  reafon  why  the  Perfians 
have  their  work  done  at  home,  is  becaufe  they  will  not  truft 
the  workmen,  and  will  fee  whether  things  be  done  according 
to  their  mind. 

As  to  the  polity  of  the  Perfian  tradefmen,  Sir  John  informs 
us,  that  the  trades  have  every  one  a  head  to  the  company, 
elected  out  of  their  body,  who  is  approved  by  the  king ; 
and  that  is  all  their  government :  yet,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  they 
do  not  form  a  regular  body,  for  they  never  aflemble  together. 
They  have  fome  few  cuftoms  only,  which  the  head  of  the 
trade  caufes  to  be  obferved  ;  as  for  inftance,  that  there  be 
always  a  due  diftance  between  the  fhops  and  tradefmen  of  the 
fame  trade,  except  in  the  places  which  are  particularly  de- 
figned  for  one  fort  of  work  :  whoever  is  about  to  fet  up  a 
fhop  in  any  trade,  goes  to  the  head  of  the  trade,  gives  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  be  fet  down  in  the  regifter,  and 
pays  fome  (mall  fine  for  it. 

The  head  never  inquires  of  what  country  the  tradefman  is, 
nor  who  was  his  mafter,  nor  whether  he  underftands  his 
trade.  The  trades  have  likewife  no  reftrictions  to  hinder 
one  from  incroaching  upon  another :  a  tinker  makes  filver 
bafons,  if  they  are  befpoke ;  every  one  undertakes  what  he 
pleafes,  and  they  never  fue  One  another  upon  that  account. 
There  is,  likewife,  no  binding  of  apprentices  among  them, 
and  they  learn  their  trades  for  nothing  ;  far  from  paying  any 
money,  the  boys  that  are  put  out  apprentices  with  a  mafter 
have  wages  the  very  firft  day  they  go  to  him  :  the  parents 
make  an  agreemeut  between  the  mafter  and  the  apprentice, 
for  fo  much  per-day  the  firft  year,  a  half  penny  or  a  penny  a 
day,  according  to  the  age  of  the  apprentice,  and  the  hardfhip 
of  the  trade  ;  and  the  wages  increafe  now  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  apprentice's  improvement  ;  but  this  is  ftill  with- 
out any  mutual  confinement  with  refpect  to  time,  the  mafter 
having  always  the  liberty  to  turn  away  his  apprentice,  and  the 
apprentice  to  leave  his  mafter. 

There  it  is,  indeed,  that  knowlege  muft  be  ftolen  ;  for  the 
mafter  thinking  en  the  profit  he  may  reap  by  his  apprentice, 
more  than  on  teaching  him  his  trade,  does  not  trouble  himfelf 
with  him  in  that  refpect,  but  employs  him  only  in  thofe 
things  that  relate  to  his  advantage.  Moft  trades  are  bound 
to  the  king's  average,  that  is,  to  do  the  king's  work  when 
they  are  ordered  ;  and  the  trades  which  are  not  employed  in 
that  work,  as  the  fhoe-makers,  the  cap-makers,  the  drawer 
makers,  pay  a  tax  to  the  place  called  Cargh  Padeha,  i.  e.  the 
King's  Expence. 

The  Perfians  have  but  indifferent  carpenters  ;  the  reafon  of 
it  is,  becaufe  of  the  little  timber  there  is  in  Perfia,  and  the 
little  wood  they  commonly  ufe  in  building.  It  is  not  fo  with 
the  joiners,  they  are  very  fkilful  and  ingenious  in  com- 
pofing  all  forts  of  inlaid  and  mofaic  work,  and  they  make 
noble  cielings  in  that  kind:  they  fit  them  all  on  the  ground, 
and,  when  they  are  done,  they  raife  them  up  over  the  top 
of  the  building,  on  the  columns  that  are  to  bear  them  up. 
The  joiners  fit  on  the  ground  at  their  woik;  their  planes  are 
not  like  ours,  for  they  thiuft  the  (havings  out  of  the  fides, 
which  feems  to  be  a  more  expeditious  way.     Their  ordinary 
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wood  is  a  white  wood,  very  foft,  and  without  knots,  and 
therefore  very  eafily  to  be  wrought.  They  have  excellent 
wood,  that  comes  from  Hircania  (now  Tabriftan)  in  long 
boards,  like  the  Norway  deal-boards. 

Embroidery  is  one  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  the  Perfians 
are  beft  verfed  in  ;  they  do  all  forts  of  embroidery  very  well, 
efpecially  the  gold  and  filver,  either  in  cloth,  filk,  or  leather  : 
they  exceed  us  in  that  art,  and  the  Turks,  likewife,  whofe 
Hitching  and  embroidery  leather  we  fo  much  admire.  Their 
leather-feams,  and  thofe  of  horfe-trappings  among  the  reft, 
are  fo  fmooth  and  fo  neat,  that  you  would  take  them  for  em- 
broidery. The  gold  and  filver  thread  they  ufe  is  fo  well 
twifted,  that  one  would  take  it  for  wire  when  it  is  wrought, 
the  filk  not  appearing  in  the  leaft. 

The  enamel  ware,  or  China  ware,  as  they  call  it,  is  likewife 
one  of  the  moft  curious  manufactures  which  they  make  all 
over  Perfia.  The  earth  of  which  that  ware  is  made,  is  pure 
enamel,  both  within  and  without,  like  the  China  ware.  The 
grain  of  it  is  as  fine  and  tranfparent,  as  that  is,  whereby  it 
happens,  that  one  is  often  deceived  in  that  earthen  ware, 
and  cannot  diftinguifli  it  from  China  ware.  Nay,  you 
meet  fometimes  with  Perfian  ware,  that  exceeds  the  China 
ware,  fo  beautiful  and  lively  is  the  varnifh  of  it;  but  this 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  new  China  ware,  and  not  of  the 
old.  The  fkilful  workmen  in  enamel  ware,  afcribe  to  the 
water  the  glofs  of  the  colour,  and  fay,  that  there  are  fome 
waters  thatdifTolve  the  colours  and  make  them  fpread,  where- 
as there  are  others  that  contract  and  fix  them. 
The  pieces  which  the  Perfians  make  beft,  are  the  enamel 
tiles  painted  and  cut  out  in  imitation  of  mofaic  work.  In- 
deed nothing  can  be  feen  livelier  and  brighter  in  that  kind,  or 
drawn  finer,  or  more  regular. 

This  Perfian  earthen  ware  is  fire  proof,  fo  that  they  not  only 
boil  water  in  it  without  breaking,  but  they  even  make  pillow- 
pots  thereof;  it  is  hard  enough  alfo  to  make  mortars  to 
grind  colours,  and  other  materials    in. 

The  matter  of  that  fine  enamel  is  glafs,  and  little  river  peb- 
bles pounded  very  fmall,  together  with  a  little  mould  mixed 
with  them.  There  are  fome  tradefmen  in  Perfia,  whofe  em- 
ployment is  to  mend  earthen  ware  and  glafs ;  they  join  the 
pieces  together,  and  few  them  with  very  fmall  iron  wire,  and 
rub  tne  feam  over  with  a  kind  of  Chalk  or  fmall  lime.  A 
difh  fo  mended  holds  water  as  before. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  and  thread-twiners  are  very  dextrous 
workmen  :  they  draw  an  ingot,  weighing  a  mufcal  or  drachm, 
nine  hundred  guezes  or  Perfian  ells  long,  each  gueze  being 
thirty-five  inches  long.  Their  thread  is  the  beft  and  fmootheft 
that  can  be  imagined.  All  the  art  they  ufe  to  give  it  that 
lively  and  lading  colour  it  has,  is  to  gild  the  wire  very  fine 
and  very  thick. 

The  next  trade  in  which  the  Perfians  excel,  is  that  of  tan- 
ning hides,  and  efpecially  of  working  fhagreen,  and  all  forts 
of  Turkey  leather :  abundance  of  thefe  are  made  in  Perfia, 
and  expoited  to  the  Indies,  to  Turkey,  and  to  the  other  neigh- 
bouring kingdom?.  Shagreen  is  made  of  an  afs's  rump,  and 
of  a  feed  called  the  feed  of  cafbin:  it  is  black,  hard,  and 
bigger  than  the  muftard-feed,  which  they  ufe  for  want  of 
the  cafbin  feed.  The  tanners  drefs  coarfe  hides  with  lime  ; 
they  ufe  no  bark,  but  chiefly  fait  and  gall  inftead  of  it,  and 
that  is  enough  in  their  country,  the  air  being  hot  and  dry. 
The  turner's  trade  is  alfo  one  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
the  Perfians  underftand  very  well.  They  have  no  frame  for 
turning  as  we  have  ;  their  way  confifts  only  in  a  treddle,  to 
which  they  faften  whatever  they  intend  to  turn  ;  a  thong  that 
goes  twice  round  the  treddle,  and  which  a  boy  holds  with 
both  his  hands,  and  pulling  now  one  end,  then  the  other, 
turns  the  piece  about.  But  when  they  have  but  fmall  pieces 
to  turn,  the  workman  needs  no  help,  for  with  one  hand  he 
moves  the  axis  with  a  bow,  and  with  the  other  hand  he  holds 
the  piece  of  wood.  They  ufe  no  wimbles  as  we  do,  but  they 
ufe  gimblets  of  feveral  fizes,  which  are  inftead  of  them,  and 
which  they  turn  with  the  fame  inftrument  as  they  do  wood  : 
it  is  a  piece  of  iron  flat  and  fharp  at  the  end,  fhaped  like  a 
rib,  that  it  may  cut  the  better,  hafted  in  a  round  handle 
filled  with  lead,  to  make  it  weighty,  about  which  they  put  a 
ftrap  that  goes  quite  round  it;  they  hold  faft  the  gimblet  with 
the  left-hand  on  the  piece  of  wood  they  intend  to  bore,  and 
turn  it  with  the  right  hand  ;  fuch  is  their  mechanic  way  of 
turning  and  boring. 

They  lay  on  lacquer  very  neatly,  the  violent  motion  of  the 
turning  inftrument  melting  it  without  the  help  of  fire;  they 
fpread  it  with  a  palm-tree  flick,  becaufe  that  wood  is  porous; 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  and  a  little  oil,  they 
give  to  their  work  a  won  lerful  luftre,  which  never  goes  off; 
that  lacquer,  likewife,  is  never  fubjecl:  to  fcaling. 
They  turn  metals  as  well  as  wood,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
attaining!  in  that  refpec~t,  to  the  fkill  of  our  workmen  ; 
they  are  likewife  unfkilful  in  the  turning  of  an  oval  ;  it  is  a 
figure,,  the  working  of  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with. 

The  armourers  make  very  good  weapons,  efpecially  bows  and 
fwords.  The  Perfian  bows  are  the  moft  valued  of  all  thofe  in 
the  eaft.  The  matter  whereof  they  are  made  is  wood  and  horn 
laid  over  one  another,  and  covered  with  finews,  and  over 
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that  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  very  flick  and  fmooth  ;  they 
paint  them  afterwards,  and  varnifh  them  fo  admirably  well, 
that  one  may  fee  one's  face  in  thofe  bows,  and  the  colour  of 
them  is  as  bright  as  poilible.  The  bow-ftrings  are  of  twifted 
filk,  'the  bignefs  of  a  large  quill.  The  quivers  are  made  of 
leather  embroidered  with  gold  and  filk.  Their  fcymitars  or 
fabres,  are  very  well  damafked,  and  exceed  all  that  the  Euro- 
peans can  do;  which  is,  becaufe  our  fteel  is  not  fo  full  of 
veins  as  the  indian  fteel,  which  they  ufe  moft  commonly. 
They  forge  their  blades  cold,  and  before  they  dip  them,  they 
rub  them  with  tallow,  oil,  or  butter,  to  hinder  them  from 
breaking.  Then  they  temper  them  with  vinegar  and  copperas, 
which  being  of  a  corroding  nature,  fhew  thofe  ftreaks  or 
veins,  which  they  call  damafk-works.  This  is  likewife  what 
they  call  damafk  fteel,  becaufe  the  town  of  Damafcus  was  the 
moft  celebrated  place  for  the  manufacture  of  thofe  curious 
fcymitar-blades. 

The  Perfians  make  alfo  very  well  the  barrels  of  fire-arms,  and 
damafk   them  as  they  do  the  blades ;  but  they   make   them 
very  heavy,  and  cannot  avoid  it ;  they  bore  and  fcower  them 
with  a  wheel  as  we  do,  and  forge  and  bore  them  fo  even  that 
they  fcarce  ever  burft.     They  make  them  alike  ftrong  and 
thick  all  along,  faying  that  the  mouth  of  the  gun  being  weak 
the  report  fhakes  it,  and  communicates  the  wavering  motion    . 
to  the  bullet ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  if  their  guns  be  thicker,   • 
they  therefore  carry  the  {hot  farther  and  ftraiter.     They  un- 
derftand very  well  how  to  make  locks  or  fprings,  thofe  they 
put  to  their  fire-arms,  being  very  unlike  to  ours. 
The  workmen  in  iron  and  fteel  are  very  well  verfed  in  their 
trade;  they  hammer  both   iron  and  fteel  cold,   and   fucceed 
very  well  in  it  with  refpe£t  to  feveral  forts  of  tools  and  in- 
ftruments :    for  inftance,    country  ovens,  which  are  fhaped 
like  two  femi-cones,  or  femi-fpheres,  cut  through  the  top, 
and  fattened  together  with  iron  hooks.     The  diameter  of  them 
is  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  height  fiom  three  to  four  feet. 
There  ftick  out  in  the  infide  of  thefe  cones  large  pins  about 
four  inches  long,  and  as  big,  with  flat  head.-,  and  as  broad  as 
half    a  crown.     When   they  have  occafion  to  warm   thofe 
ovens,  they  overcaft  the  infide  and  outfide  of  them  with  clay, 
which  flicks    to   the  nail's  head,   an!    makes,    as   it  were,    a 
wall  of  it,   to  which  they  ftick  the  bread.     The  iron  and  fteel 
tools  they  make  beft  alfo,  are,  among  others,  faws,  which  are 
made  of  fteel,  as  fmooth  and  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs; 
razors   which  are  but  half  as  big  as  the  handles,  yet  are  as 
broad  at  the  end,  and  (have  very  well  ;  fciffars  which    they 
make  hollow  in  the  infide,  like  gutters,   faying   that  being  fo 
fhaped,  the  edges  of  the  two  blades  join  clofer  and  cut  better. 
Almoft  all  their  fteel  looking- glaffes  are  convex,  fome  few  are 
concave  like  the  burning-glaffes.     The  air  being  very  dry  in 
Perfia,  the   brightnefs   of  the  looking-glaffes   does   not  grow 
dull,  and  they  never  ruft.     The  eaftern  people  ufe  likewife 
glafs  looking  glaffes,  and  even  abundance  of  them,  though  not 
near  fo  many  as  metal  ones,  and  that   they  do  upon  two  ac- 
counts ;   the  firft  is,   becaufe  thofe  metal  looking-glaffes   are 
more  lafting,  and  do  not  break  with  falling  ;  the  fecond  rea- 
fon is,  when  the  glafs   looking-glaffes   are  once    unfilvered, 
they  become  ufelefs,    the  method  of  filvering  glafs,  being  un- 
known in  all  the  eaftern  parts;  and  the  quicklilver  that  is  on 
the  back  of  the  looking-glaffes  coming  ofFeafier  there  than  in 
Europe,  by  reafon   of  the   drynefs  of  the  air.    They   polifli 
their  metal  glaffes  with  emeril,  pounded  to  powder  as  fine  as 
duft,  they  having  little  or  no  Venetian  tripoly. 
The  art  of  dyeing  feems  to  have  been  more  improved  in  Per- 
fia than  in  Europe.     Their  colours   are  nuch  more  folid  and 
bright,  and  do   not  fade  fo  foon  ;  but  the  honour  of  it  is  not 
fo  much  to  be  afcribed  to  their  art,  as  to  their  air  and  climate  ; 
which  being  dry  and  clear,  caufes  the  livelinefs  of  the  colours; 
as  alfo  to  the  ftrength  of  the  dyeing  ingredients,   which  grow- 
ing moft  of  them   in  the   country,  are  ufed  when   they    are 
green  and  full  of  fap.     Their  dyeing  and  painting  colours  are 
the  bole  or  red  earth,  the  rounat  or  opponax,    which  are  two 
common    ingredients   in   Perfia;     the   Brazil   wood,   which 
is  imported  among    them  from    Europe;  the  Japan  wood, 
and    the  Indigo,    which  they  fetch    from  the  Indies.     They 
ufe,    moreover,    in  dyeing,    feveral    herbs   and   fimples,    of 
their  own  growth,   and  gums,  and    bark    of  trees,  and   the 
rinds  of  fruits,  as  of  wallnuts  and  pomegranates,  and  the  juice 
of  lemon.     The  lapis  lazuli,  which  they  call  lagfverd,  is  got 
in  their  neighbourhood,    in  the  country  of  the  Ufbecks,   but 
Perfia  is  the  general  ftorehoufe  for  it. 

There  are  glafs- houfes  all  over  Perfia,  but  they  do  not  well 
underftand  the  art  of  making  glafs;  moft  of  theirs  is  full  of 
flaws  and  bladders,  and  is  greyifh:  upon  the  account,  doubt- 
lefs,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  their  fire  lafts  but  three  or 
four  days,  and  that  their  deremne,  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
a  fort  of  broom  that  they  ufe  to  make  it,  does  not  bear  heac 
fo  well  as  our  fewel. 

Paper-making  is  performed  very  rudely  in  Perfia,  becaufe 
they  ufe  nothing  but  callico,  either  dyed  or  painted,  therefore 
their  paper  is  brovvnifh,  foul,  ragged,  and  over  limber.  They 
ufe  a  great  deal  of  European  paper,  after  they  have  prepared 
it,  but  they  fetch  fome  from  Little  Tartary,  which  they  pre- 
fer before  it.  They  prepare  their  paper  with  a  little  foap, 
which  they  rub  over  it,    then  they   fmooth  it  with  a  fleek- 
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ftone,  that  their  ink  may  run  more  freely.  Thefe  are  the 
chief  mechanic  arts  and  trades  pradtifed  in  Perfia. 
We  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  their  manufactures. 
They  have  very  good  manufactures  in  cotton,  in  goats  and 
camels  hair,  in  yarn,  and  efpecially  iri  filk,  that  being  a 
plentiful  and  common  commodity  in  Perfia.  The  natives 
have  addicted  themfelves  particularly  to  the  well  working  of 
it;  and  it  is  the  thing  the/  are  beft  fkilled  in,  and  in  which 
they  have  the  moft  confiderable  manufactures. 
They  keep  their  raw  and  unwrought  filk  in  damp  places, 
which  they  water  fometimes,  to  continue  the  weight  of  them, 
becaufe  they  fell  it  by  the  weight,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
they  keep  that  which  is  wound  up  in  leathern  bags.  We  (hall 
pafs  by  feveral  forts  of  fluffs  of  all  filk,  fuch  as  taffeties,  tab- 
bies, fattins,  &c.  and  alfo  fluff's  mixed  with  filk  and  cotton 
thread,  or  with  camel's  or  goat's  hair,  which  are  made  all 
over  Perfia:  we  (hall  only  fpeak  of  their  brocade. 
There  is  the  fingle  brocade,  whereof  there  are  a  hundred 
forts ;  and  the  double  brocade,  which  is  called  douroye,  i.  e. 
with  two  faces,  becaufe  it  hath  no  wrong  fide,  and  the  mach- 
mely  zerbafe,  or  gold  velvet.  They  make  gold  brocades 
which  coft  fifty  tomans  the  gjeze  or  ell,  which  being  two 
feet  and  half  a  quarter  long,  French  meafure,  comes  to 
about  thirty  crowns  the  inch,  or  eleven  hundred  crowns  the 
ell.  No  part  of  the  world  affords  fo  dear  a  filk.  They  em- 
ploy fix  men  together  about  the  loom  to  make  it,  who  ufe 
about  thirty  fhuttles  to  weave  it.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary rate  of  that  precious  brocade,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  it  do  not  earn  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  pence  a  day, 
for  they  can  make  but  the  thicknefs  of  a  half-crown  piece  of 
it.  Thofe  dear  brocades  are  bought  for  curtains,  door-hang- 
ings, and  cufhions,  which  are  the  moft  common  furniture  of 
a  houfe. 

The  gold  velvet,  which  is  wrought  in  Perfia,  is  very  charm- 
ing, efpecially  the  curled  velvet:  all  thofe  rich  fluffs  have 
fuch  admirable  property,  that  they  laft  or  ever,  as  it  were, 
and  the  gold  and  filver  does  not  wear  off  whilft  the  work 
lafts,  and  keeps  flill  it's  colour  and  brightnefs.  The  fineft 
looms  for  thefe  fluffs  are  at  Yefd,  at  Cafhan,  and  likewife  at 
Ifpahan  ;  thofe  for  carpets  are  in  the  province  of  Kherman  : 
thefe  are  the  carpets  we  commonly  call  in  Europe  Turkey 
carpets,  becaufe  the  merchants  brought  them  through  Tur- 
key, before  they  traded  with  the  Perfians  by  the  ocean. 
Trading,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  is  a  very  honourable  pro- 
feffion  in  the  Eaft,  as  being  the  beft  for  thofe  that  have  any 
ftability,  and  are  not  fo  liable  to  change  :  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  it  cannot  be  otherwife  in  kingdoms,  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  title  of  nobility,  and  therefore  little 
authority  annexed  to  birth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form 
of  government  being  altogether  defpotic  and  arbitrary,  the 
authority  annexed  to  places  and  employments  cannot  laft 
longer  than  the  employments  themfelves,  which  are  likewife 
precarious;  for  which  reafon  trading  is  much  fet  by  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  a  lafting  and  independent  ftation. 
Another  reafon  why  it  is  valued,  is  becaufe  the  noblemen  and 
even  the  king  profefs  it  :  they  have  their  deputies  or  factors, 
as  merchants  have,  and  under  the  fame  denomination.  They 
have  moft  of  them  their  trading  fhips,  and  their  ftorehoufes. 
The  king  of  Perfia  for  inftance,  fells  and  fends  into  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  filks,  brocades,  and  other  rich  goods, 
carpets,  and  precious  ftones.  The  name  of  merchant  is  a 
name  highly  refpedted  in  the  Eaft,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to 
(hopkeepers,  or  dealers  in  trifling  goods,  nor  to  thofe  who 
trade  not  in  foreigh  countries;  it  is  permitted  only  to  fuch 
as  employ  deputies  or  factors  in  the  remoteft  countries:  and 
thofe  men  are  fometimes  raifed  to  the  higheft  rank,  and  are 
ufually  employed  in  embafiies. 

There  are  merchants  in  Perfia,  who  havedeputies  in  moft  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  when  thofe  deputies  are  returned  home, 
they  wait  on  their  mafters  under  no  better  denomination  than 
that  of  a  fervant,  ftanding  up  always  before  them,  and  wait- 
ing at  table,  though  fome  of  thofe  deputies  are  worth  above 
threefcore  thoufand  crowns. 

In  the  Indies  the  laws  are  ftill  more  favourable  to  traders  ;  for 
though  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  Perfia,  they  are  ne- 
verthelefs  more  valued.  The  reafon  of  this  additional  re- 
flect is,  becaufe  in  the  Indies,  traders  are  facred  perfons, 
who  are  never  molefted,  even  in  time  of  war,  and  allowed  a 
free  pafiage,  they  and  their  effects,  through  tire  middle  of 
armies.  It  is  upon  their  account  efpecially,  that  the  roads  are 
fo  fafe  all  over  Afia,  and  efpecially  in  Perfia.  The  eaftern 
merchants  affect  grandeur  in  trading,  notwithftanding  they 
fend  their  deputies  into  all  parts,  and  ftay  at  home  them- 
felves, as  in  the  centre  of  their  chief  concern.  They  make 
no  bargains  themfelves  directly  ;  there  is  no  place  of  ex- 
change in  their  towns,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  brokers, 
who  are  the  fubtleft,  the  moft  cunning,  the  flieft,  the  moft 
complaifanr,  moft  patient,  and  intriguing  men  of  the  whole 
fociety,  having  a  fmooth  and  infinuating  tongue  beyond  ex- 
preffion 

The  Mahometans  are  not  the  greateft  traders  in  Afia,  though 
they  are  difper'fed  almoft  in  every  part  of  it.  Some  of  them 
are  too  effeminate,  and  fome  too  fevere,  to  apply  themfelves 
to  trade,  efpecially   foreign    trade.     'Wherefore,   in  Tuikey, 


the  Chriftians  and  Jews  carry  on  the  main  foreign  trade; 
and  in  Perfia,  the  Chriftians  and  the  Indian  Gentiles 
As  to  the  Perfians  they  trade  with  their  countrymen,  one  pro- 
vince with  another,  and  moft  of  them  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  Armenians  manage  alone  the  whole  European  trade; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  Mahometans  cannot 
ftridlly  obferve  their  religion  among  the  Chriftians,  with  re- 
lation to  the  outward  purity  it  requires  of  them ;  for  in- 
ftance, their  law  forbids  them  to  eat  flefh  either  killed  or 
dreffed  by  a  man  of  a  different  religion,  and  likewife  to  drink 
out  of  the  fame  cup  with  fuch  a  one.  It  forbids  them  to  ca.l 
upon  God,  in  a  place  adorned  with  figures.  It  even  forbids, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  touching  of  perfons  of  a  different  opinion, 
all  which  laws  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  among  the 
Chriftians. 

Another  hindrance  there  is  to  the  Mahometan  improvement 
of  trade,  namely,  the  forbidding  ufury  and  intereft  without 
any  diftindtion.  Mahomet  broached  his  religion  in  a  coun- 
try, whereof  the  whole  riches  and  trade  confifted  in  cattle 
and  breeds  of  horfes,  where  little  money  wasfeen,  and  where 
the  trade  was  managed  by  way  of  barter,  as  in  former 
times;  and  it  appears  from  a  thoufand  paflages  in  the  Ko- 
ran, that  he  did  not  forefee  his  religion  would  be  propagated 
throughout  the  world,  fo  that  he  perceived  no  inconveniency 
in  forbidding  to  lend  money  upon  intereft. 
The  old  commentators  of  his  inftitution  have  not  explained 
that  prohibition,  fo  that  it  has  remained  in  force  to  this  day. 
Thus  their  law  allows  no  intereft,  but  it  allows  changes, 
efpecially  maritime  changes,  upon  any  advantage  whatfoever, 
as  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  profit,  or  more.  As  for  intereft, 
the  parties  have  their  way  of  evading  the  law  juft  as  they 
pleafe. 

Silk  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Perfia.  They  get  fome  in 
the  provinces  of  Georgia,  of  Choraffan,  and  of  Kherman, 
but  efpecially  in  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  They  compute 
that  Perfia  produces  yearly  twenty-two  thoufand  bales  of  filk, 
each  bale  weighing  two  hundred  threefcore  and  fixteen  pounds 
weight;  and  that  account  increafes  every  year,  becaufe  filk 
improves  continually. 

There  are  four  forts  of  filk ;  the  firft  and  the  worft  is  called 
Chirvani,  becaufe  it  comes  from  Chirvan,  a  province  near 
the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  it  is  a  thick  and  rough  filk,  and  the  coarfeft 
thread  of  the  fhell,  it  is  that  they  call  ardafhe  in  Europe. 
The  fecond,  which  is  a  fize  better,  is  called  carvari,  i.  e.  an 
afs-load,  to  denote  that  fort  of  filk  which  the  unfkilful  buy; 
they  call  it  legia  in  France,  probably  from  the  word  Legian, 
the  name  of  a  fmall  town  in  Ghilan  on  the  fea,  where  none 
but  fuch  a  fort  of  filk  is  made.  The  third  is  called  ketkoda- 
pefend,  as  though  one  fhould  fay,  the  citizen  fort  ;  which 
name  the  Perfians  give  to  all  things  of  a  middling  character. 
The  fourth  is  called  fharbaffee,  i.  e.  the  brocade  filk,  becaufe 
the  beft  filk  is  ufed  for  thofe  rich  goods.  The  abundance  of 
Perfian  filk  exported  is  well  enough  known.  The  Dutch  im- 
port of  it  into  Europe  to  the  value  of  near  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  yearly,  by  the  Indian  Sea ;  and  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  trade  in  Turkey,  import  nothing  more  valuable 
than  the  Perfian  filks,  which  they  buy  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Mufcovites  import  it  likewife. 

Some  foreigners  trade  with  the  Perfians  for  camel's  hair,  and 
fome  Europeans  for  kid's  wool ;  they  ufe  it  in  Europe  for 
making  of  hats.  The  beft  wool  of  that  fort,  comes  from 
Kherman  and  from  Cafbin,  a  famous  city  of  Parthia,  or 
Perfian  Irack.  Perfia  exports  into  the  Eaft-Indies  abundance 
of  tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruit  dried,  pickled  in  vinegar  and 
preferved,  efpecially  dates,  marmelades,  wines,  diftilled  wa- 
ters, horfes,  Perfian  ware,  feathers,  Turkey  leather  of  all 
forts  and  colours,  a  great  deal  whereof  is  alfo  exported  to 
Mufcovy,  and  other  European  countries.  They  export  into 
Turkey  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  coarfe  goat's  hair,  fluffs, 
and  all  forts  of  box-work,  with  many  other  things.  The 
exportation  of  fleel  and  iron  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  exported 
notwithftanding. 

It  is  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  Perfians  manage 
trade  with  the  fame  method  and  rule  as  we  do,  or  with  the 
fkill  of  the  Europeans ;  for  inftance,  trading  by  commiflion 
and  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  are  little  known,  but  every 
one  goes  to  fell  his  own  goods  himfelf,  or  feeds  his  deputies 
or  his  children  to  do  it.  Neither  have  they  any  letter-pofts  in 
the  eaft,  becaufe  their  trade  is  not  fpread  far  enough,  and  is  not 
managed  with  fo  much  activity  as  in  Europe;  and  alfo  be- 
caufe the  towns  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  one  another, 
and  meflengers  are  hired  at  a  very  eafy  rate  ;  they  fend  an  ex- 
prefs  a  thirty  days  journey  for  about  thirty  (hillings,  and  he 
performs  that  journey,  which  amounts  to  nine  hundred  Eng- 
lifh  miles,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  time,  and  fometimes 
in  fifteen.  When  thofe  exprefles  are  hired  to  go  a  journey, 
they  run  prefently  from  place  to  place,  and  give  notice  of 
their  intended  journey,  in  order  to  get  fome  letters  to  carry, 
which  they  carry  for  as  little  as  you  pleafe  ;  they  will  carry  a 
packet  of  letters  of  three  ounces  weight  for  fifteen  pence. 
It  muff,  be  alfo  obferved,  that  in  Perfia  they  fubferibe  no 
bills,  bonds,  and  other  writings,  but  inftead  thereof,  they 
write  at  the  top  of  the  paper  their  own  name,  and  their  fir- 
name,  which  is  always  their  father's  proper  name;  and  they 
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feal  the  paper  at  the  bottom,  in  the  prefence  of  witnefles, 
who  atteft  it  alfo  with  their  feals:  in  that  manner  do  the  mer- 
chants make  their  writings ;  and  although  in  moft  cafes  the 
contracts  made,  without  due  Form  of  Law,  be  void,  yet 
amongft  merchants  they  remain  in  full  Force,  and  the  fe- 
cular  power  ratifies  them.  The  ufe  of  furities  or  bails,  is  al- 
fo very  common  amongft  them. 

The  moft  current  money  in  Perfia,  as  Tavernier,  Thevenot, 
and  others  inform  us,  are  the  abaffi's,  mahmoudi's,  fhai's, 
and  cafbeghio's;  the  abaffi's  are  of  the  fineft  filver,  and  the 
officers  of  the  mint  dare  not  coin  any  fingle  piece,  until  they 
have  firft  refined  the  piaftres,  and  other  pieces  of  filver,  that 
are  appointed  for  the  making  of  abaffi's.  And  abaffi  was  in 
Thevenot's  time,  about  eighten  pence  French  money  ;  and 
confidering  there  was  no  great  difference  then  in  the  value  of 
French  and  Englifh  coin,  we  may  well  fuppofe  an  abaffi  to 
be  ftill  worth  about  fixteen  pence  of  our  money.  The 
abaffi's,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  coin,  are  ftamped  with 
the  hammer,  and  not  milled,  and  there  is  fo  great  an  inequa- 
lity in  their  weight,  that  in  great  payments  they  are  weighed 
after  this  manner  :  they  put  twenty-five  abaffi's  in  one  fcale 
of  the  ballance,  and  as  many  in  the  other;  and  if  the  one 
weigh  more  or  lefs  than  the  other,  they  conclude  for  certain, 
that  there  are  fome  falfe  abaffi's  among  them,  and  fail  not  to 
examine  them,  in  which  they  are  never  out,  for  each  fcale 
ought  moft  exactly  to  weigh  alike.  An  abaffi  is  worth  two 
mahmoudi's,  a  mahmoudi  two  fhai's,  and  a  fhai  ten  fingle 
or  five  double  cafbeghi's.  Thefe  laft  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the 
three  other  forts  are  all  of  filver,  for  gold  is  not  current  in 
trade.  They  have  one  brafs  coin  called  bifti,  worth  four 
cafbeghi's,  but  the  bifti's  are  now  very  fcarce.  They  do  not 
ftamp  their  coin  with  the  king's  effigy,  nor  with  his  coat  of 
arms;  they  only  ftamp  on  one  fide  of  the  filver  pieces  the 
king's  name,  in  whofe  name  it  was  coined,  and  on  the  other, 
the  name  of  the  town  and  the  year  of  the  hegira. 
The  brafs  pieces  have  on  one  fide  a  lion,  with  a  rifing  fun  on 
his  back,  the  emblem  of  Perfia,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  place  where  it  was  ftruck.  There  is  a  coin  all  along 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  called  larins,  which  is  the  moft  common 
in  trade.  Larin,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  fignifies  coin  of 
Lar,  which  is  the  capital  of  Caramania  Deferta  (now  La- 
riftan).  This  was  a  diftinct  kingdom,  before  Atlas  the  Great 
king  of  Perfia,  who  conquered  it,  joined  it  to  his  kingdom, 
that  piece  of  money  is  of  good  filver,  and  is  worth  about 
ten  pence  Englifh.  The  make  of  it  is  very  extraordinary, 
being  a  round  wire,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  quill,  folded  in  two, 
and  an  inch  long,  with  a  fmall  mark  on  it,  which  is  the 
prince's  ftamp.  None  having  been  coined  fince  the  conqueft 
above-mentioned,  is  the  reafon  they  ate  now  very  fcarce. 
They  do  neverthelefs  reckon  by  that  coin  all  along  the  Per- 
fian Gulph,  and  in  the  Indies,  along  the  gulph  of  Cambay, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  ports;  they  fay  that  formerly  it  was 
current  throughout  all  the  eaft.  Sir  John  Chardin  does  not 
give  us  the  fame  account  with  Tavernier,  of  the  ftamp  of 
the  money;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  ftamp  of  the  money,  like 
that  of  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom,  reprefents  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  fides  the  Perfian  belief  in  thefe  words,  There 
is  no  God  but  God ;  Mahomet  is  God's  prophet ;  Aly  is 
God's  vicegerent,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  imans,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
year  of  the  higera.  Sir  John  adds,  that  the  charge  of  coin- 
ing is  greater  in  Perfia  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  it  amounts  to  feven  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  or  is  not 
a  real  coin,  but  only  a  nominal  value  of  money,  as  a  pound 
fterling  is  with  us,  and  is  ufed  among  merchants  when  they 
fpeak  only  of  fmall  fums ;  an  or  is  worth  five  abiffi's.  A  to- 
man alfo  is  but  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and  no  coin  ;  it  is 
worth  fifty  abaffi's,  and  in  Perfia  they  generally  reckon  by 
tomans. 

They  have  no  gold  money  in  Perfia,  for  the  pieces  of  gold 
ftamped  with  the  king's  effigy,  and  coined  at  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  and  on  new  year's  day,  which  are  of  the  fame 
weight  as  the  German  ducats,  are  not  current  among  the 
people,  any  more  than  counters  are  in  France  ;  befides  thofe 
pieces  of  gold  have  no  proper  name  ;  the  Perfians  call  them 
commonly  tela,  i.  e.  gold  pieces ;  they  are  called  alfo  cher- 
vafi's,  i.  e.  nobles,  by  reafon  of  their  value.  Tavernier 
tells  us,  that  the  merchants  who  travel  into  Perfia,  carry 
with  them  ducats  of  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ve- 
nice, but  they  muft  carry  them  to  the  mint  as  foon  as  they  en- 
ter the  kingdom  ;  yet  if  they  can  fecretly  fell  them  to  private 
perfons,  they  make  a  greater  profit  of  them.  And  when  they 
go  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  muft  declare  all  the  gold  coin 
they  take  with  them,  and  pay  four  pence  duty  to  the  king's 
officers  for  every  ducat,  if  they  fhould  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  gold,  and  chance  to  be  difcovered,  they  would  lofe 
it  all. 

The  common  weight  in  Perfia  is  of  two  forts,  the  civil 
weight,  and  the  legal  or  religious  weight.  The  legal  weight, 
which  they  call  cheray,  and  which  is  like  the  weight  of°the 
fanctuary,  according  to  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
weighs  commonly  double  the  civil  weight.  They  have,  like 
us,  different  weights  for  medicines  and  precious  ftones,  from 
the  common  weights.     The  civil  weight  is  alfo  of  two  forts, 


the  king's  weight,  and  the  tauris  weight  as  Obey  call  it.  The 
king's  weight,  or  the  great  weight,  weighs  exactly  as  much 
more  as  the  other,  they  call  their  common  weight  man,  and 
alfo  batman.  The  fmall  weight  man  comes  to  five  pounds 
fourteen  ounces  of  Paris  weight.  Their  way  of  dividing  it 
is  as  follows:  the  ratel  is  the  fixth  part  of  a  man,  and  comes 
near  to  a  pound  with  us ;  the  derham,  or  drachm,  is  the  fif- 
tieth part  of  a  pound;  mufcal  is  half  a  derham ;  the  dung 
is  the  fixth  part  of  a  mufcal,  and  comes  to  about  eight  grains 
of  carat  weight,  and  the  barley-corn,  which  is  the  fourth 
part  of  a  dung.  The  eaftern  weights  are  all  reduced  to  the 
barley-corn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  ells,  the  royal  ell,  which  is  three  feet 
long  wanting  an  inch,  and  the  fhort  ell,  or  guezemoukefTer, 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  but  two  thirds  of  the  other.  The 
geometrical  meafure  is  called  girib  ;  the  land  is  meafured  by 
no  other  meafure,  and  the  girib  contains  a  thoufand  and 
fixty-fix  fquare  ells,  each  ell  containing  thirty-five  royai 
inches.  The  carpets  that  are  fold  by  the  ell,  are  meafured 
alfo  by  the  fquare  ell,  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
which  the  Perfians  call  ell  by  ell.  For  inftance,  if  a  floor 
carpet  is  twelve  ells  long  and  three  broad,  they  fay,  three 
times  twelve  is  thirty-fix,  for  it  contains  as  many  fquare  ells. 
The  Perfians  have  no  meafure  for  dry  goods,  as  a  bufhel,  &c. 
becaufe  they  fell  every  thing  by  weight,  even  liquors.  They 
have  no  meafure  for  time,  neither  clocks  nor  dials,  They  di- 
vide the  day  into  eight  parts,  moft  of  which  the  Mahometan 
priefts  give  notice  of  in  towns,  by  calling  people  to  prayer. 

A  furnmary  of  the  commerce  of  Perfia,  according  to  the 
judicious  Mr  Hanway  *. 

*  If  we  may  judge,  fays  this  ingenious  gentleman,  from  the 
duties  paid  in  Reshd,  the  trade  began  to  flourifh  on  our  ar- 
rival there;  for  in  1742  the  cuftoms  amounted  only  to 
20,000  crowns,  but  in  1743  they  arofe  to  50,000,  and  made 
about  the  fame  fum  in  1744.  The  annual  produce  of  Ghi- 
lan  in  good  times,  I  compute  to  be  30,000  batmans  +  of 
raw  filk,  of  which  about  6000  are  confumed  in  Perfia,  4000 
fent  to  Babylon,  and  the  remainder  over  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Shirvan  formerly  produced  a  large  quantity,  but  that  pro- 
vince is  now  in  a  much  worfe  condition  than  Ghilan. 
This  commodity  is  brought  to  market  all  the  year  round. 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  it,  the  firft  is  called  fherbafF,  or 
weaver's  filk,  they  being  fuppofed,  particularly  in  Reshd 
and  Cashan,  to  ufe  the  beft  they  can  procure  ;  but  what 
generally  goes  for  the  Persian  fabric  at  Cashan,  is  the 
fineft  fort,  the  threads  of  which  are  more  fplit  ;  this  is  ufually 
all  white,  whereas  the  other  is  white  and  yellow ;  nor  is  it 
wound  off  fo  fhort,  fo  that  though  finer  we  do  not  efteem  it 
fo  much  as  fherbafF.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  called  Arabs,  from 
being  bought  up  for  the  moft  part  by  Arabians,  who  fend  it 
into  Turkey,  where  it  is  afterwards  manufactured. 

*  See  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  the   Britifh  Trade   over  the 

Cafpian  Sea.— By  Jonas  Hanway,  merchant. 
■f  240,000  great  pounds. 

Ghilan  produces  the  beft  and  greateft  quantities  of  filk  ; 
next  to  this  comes  Shirvan  and  Erivan,  then  Mazan- 
deran,  and  laftly  AsTrabAd;  but  the  latter  is  vaftly  in- 
ferior, ferving  only  for  a  manufacture  mixed  with  cotton,  of 
which  they  make  their  fhirts  and  drawers.  Ghilan  filk  is 
fent  into  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  and  part  of  it  is  kept  for  the 
Perfian  manufactures,  but  that  of  Mazanderan  and  Aftrabad 
is  feldom  or  ever  exported.  From  Shirvan  they  formerly  fent 
all  their  filk  to  Turkey  and  Ruffia.  The  peafants  of  Ghilan 
perceiving  (hat  the  Englifh  required  the  fherbafF  to  be  fhort 
wound,  prepared  it  in  that  manner,  and  the  filk  proved  good, 
and  was  much  efteemed  by  our  manufacturers.  The  peafants 
gave  this  reafon  for  chufing  to  have  their  filk  long  wound  :  in 
moift  weather,  the  filk  wound  on  a  large  wheel  is  not  fo  apt 
to  ftick  or  be  gummed  together,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  lays 
on  the  bars,  or  divifions  of  the  wheel,  where  it  is  often  ren- 
dered black,  and  fo  hard,  that  it  cannot  without  great  diffi- 
culty be  feparated;  befides,  with  a  large  wheel  they  make 
more  difpatch;  but  all  this  time  they  did  not  confider  the  in- 
conveniency  of  winding  it  off  to  be  manufactured.  Thefe 
peafants  are  extiemely  tenacious  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
their  filk:  their  bufinefs  is  ufually  done  by  brokers,  but  the 
buyer  attends  to  pay  the  money.  They  fell  it  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, fo  that  a  cargo  cannot  always  be  collected.  Befides 
this  inconvenience,  there  is  that  of  bad  money,  for  they  are 
often  obliged  to  cut  it  through,  in  order  to  fee  that  it  is  not 
copper  filvered  over.  Their  jealoufy  ran  fo  high,  that  the 
governor  of  Ghilan  once  publifhed  an  order,  that  whoever 
refufed  any  kind  of  money,  except  it  was  manifeltly  bad,  his 
ears  and  nofe  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  his  eftate  confifcated:  but 
I  never  heard  that  this  order  was  carried  into  execution. 
The  filk-worm,  as  is  well  known,  takes  it's  birth  from  an 
egg  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  pin's  head.  In  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  fun  is  already  very  warm,  I  obferved  the  pea- 
fants in  Ghilan  prepare  to  give  life  to  the  eggs,  which  they  had 
preferved  during  the  winter,  carrying  them  for  the  moft  part 
about  them,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  their  bodies,  and  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  under  their  arms.  In  ten  or  more  days,  according  to 
the  heat  it  receives,  it  becomes  a  maggot  and  begins  to  feed : 
the  fhrub  mulberry- trees  which  are  annually  pruned,  produce 
the  moft  tender  and  proper  leaves  for  their  food.  In  about 
forty  days,  the  worm  arrives  to  it's  maturity,  and  winds  itfelf 
by  daily  gradations  into  a  pod  of  filk  as  big  as  a  pigeon's 
coro-.  When  this  egg  is  completely  formed,  which  is  ufually 
known  by  the  filence  of  the  worm  within,  they  fuffocate  it 
by  covering  it  with  blankets,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  un- 
lefs  they  wind  oft'  the  filk  immediately,  for  then  warm  water 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  Some  of  them,  however,  muft  be 
permitted  to  live  and  perforate  thepod,  for  when  it  breaks  from 
it's  inclofure,  it  carts  it's  feed  or  eggs,  by  means  of  which  the 
generation  is  preferved.  From  the  pods  thus  perforated,  the 
filk  cannot  be  wound  off  as  from  the  others,  but  being  pre- 
pared by  pounding,  it  is  fpun  off  like  cotton  yarn.  This 
filk  we  call  kedge,  the  remains  or  refufe  of  which  is  fo  in- 
ferior, as  to  admit  only  of  being  milled  and  made  into  filk 
wadding. 

The  cleannefs  and  clearnefs  of  raw  filk  conftitute  a  great  part 
of  it's  goodnefs;  inferior  filk  has  many  knits  and  coarfe  ftuff 
flicking  to  the  threads.  The  mofs,  or  head  of  filk,  often 
appears  fair  to  the  eye,  when  much  coarfenefs  is  concealed 
under  it ;  for  it  is  a  trick  of  the  peafants  of  Ghilan,  to  hide  the 
defects  as  they  wind  it  off  from  the  pod.  The  beft  filk  has 
conftantly  a  glofs  or  brightnefs:  the  white  or  filver  coloured 
is  moft  efteemed,  but  in  Ghihn  the  greateft  part  comes  yel- 
low from  the  worm.  White  filk  that  is  foiled,  is  generally 
found  to  have  lain  in  a  moift  place,  which  hurts  it's  ftrength 
as  well  as  beauty.  Silk  fhould  be  equal,  ftrong,  and  round 
as  wire,  and  alio  clean  ;  the  greateft  part  of  it  fhould  be  in  a 
medium  with  regard  to  finenefs,  for  the  fineft  is  not  the  eafieft 
to  manufacture  to  advantage.  The  threads  of  filk  being  thus 
even,  that  is,  as  near  as  poffible  of  one  fize,  and  not  coarfe 
and  fine  intermixed,  can  be  moft  eafily  feparated  in  the  wind- 
ing; but  otherwife  the  coarfe  is  apt  to  tear  the  fine,  and 
make  wafte  in  manufacturing  it.  The  fize  which  we  ufually 
moft  efteem,  is  wound  off  16  or  18  pods  or  cocoons.  A 
mofs,  which  is  about  60  inches  in  the  round,  can  be  moft 
conveniently  reeled  off;  longer  is  not  approved  of,  and  if 
{hotter  it  is  apt  to  break  by  the  quick  revolutions  of  the  reel, 
being  glued  together  with  it's  own  gum.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  a  vaft  difference  between  filk  cleaned  by 
combing,  and  that  which  remains  juft  as  it  came  from  the 
pod.  The  former,  to  an  unfkilful  perfon,  who  does  not  ob- 
ferve  the  broken  threads  and  the  ends  of  the  combings,  fhall 
look  better  than  the  latter,  though  it  be  confiderably  worfe. 
When  the  Armenians  and  Ruffians  pack  up  their  filk,  they 
generally  comb  the  heads  of  the  mofles,  to  deceive  the  buyer, 
but  this  makes  it  really  worfe,  becaufe  it  hurts  in  the  wind- 
ing off.  Thefe  people,  who  were  never  famed  for  probity, 
have  long  practifed  the  art  of  falfe  package:  hence,  at  Smyr- 
na and  Aleppo,  where  the  Armenians  fell  their  filk  to  the 
factors  of  our  Turkey  company,  as  likewife  in  Ruffia,  it  has 
often  been  rejected  upon  that  account,  efpecially  as  they  hold 
it  a  conftant  maxim,  not  to  fuffer  their  bales  to  be  broken 
up  except  at  the  heads.  The  price  of  filk  and  Ghilan  gene- 
rally rifes  in  proportion  to  the  advance  on  foreign  goods, 
except  in  a  very  great  fcarcity,  as  of  late:  during  the  courfe 
of  the  Britifh  Cafpian  trade,  we  found  it  vary  from  12  to  18 
crowns  the  batman;  it  was  generally  about  15,  but  within 
thefe  two  or  three  laft  years  the  Ruffians  and  Armenians 
have  paid  from  30  to  40  crowns. 

The  kinds  of  European  goods  which  the  Ruffians  and  Ar- 
menians vend  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia,  with  a 
fuccinct  account  of  the  Perfian  weights,  meafures,  and 
coins. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  fhort  view  of  the  trade  of  Perfia,  by  giving 
a  general  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  European  goods,  which 
the  Ruffians  and  Armenians  now  vend  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  the  coins,  weights, 
and  meafures,  according  to  the  beft  informations  I  could  pro- 
cure; but  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  great  dis- 
cordance among  writers  in  this  particular.  The  chief  de- 
mands of  European  goods,  next  to  Dutch  cloth,  is  for  Bri- 
tifh woollens,  fuch  as  hair-lift  drabs,  of  12  to  19I.  per  piece 
of  37  yards  in  white,  which  the  Perfians  call  bergreft:  of 
thefe  they  ufually  confume  nine  bales  in  30. 
Glofter  cloths,  of  about  9I.  10s.  to  1 1 1.  10s.  per  piece 
of  42  yarJs  in  white,  which  the  Perfians  call  maghoot,  and 
confume  thereof  10  bales  in  30. 

Ordinary  Yorkfhiie  cloths,  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  yard  dyed, 
which  the  Perfians  call  Londora,  and  confume  thereof  1 1 
bales  in  30. 

Five  bales  of  fhalloon,  of  a  middling  quality,  are  ordinarily 
required  in    iOO  bales  of  cloth. 

From   Holland  they   reckon   one  bale  of  maghoot,    one  of 
ihalk'ons,    and  one  of  long  ells,   to  10  bales  of  bergreft. 
Englith  emboffed  cloth  is   alfo  demanded  ;    likewife  indigo, 
cochencai,  and,  in  good  times,   fome  rich  filks,  gold  and  fii- 
ver  lace,  velvets,  and  other  rich  manufactures. 


The  Perfians  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  Dutch  cloths, 
which  were  thicker,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  better  (horn, 
and  of  a  fofter  and  finer  wooll,  the  crimfon  and  fcarlet  of  a 
finer  dye;  but  they  were  dearer  than  ours:  however,  after 
two  or  three  years,  we  improved  fome  of  our  drabs,  fo  as  to 
be  almoft  equal  to  the  Dutch  cloths  in  fubftance,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  fuperior  in  foftnefs  and  beauty. 
The  tranfit  duty  in  Ruffia  is  3  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with 
an  agio  of  150  per  cent,  which,  with  other  petty  charges, 
makes  it  about  8  per  cent,  only  in  thecuftom-houfe.  In  Per- 
fia  the  duty  on  European  goods  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

An  Account  of  the  Money  of  Persia. 

The  toman,  biftic,  and  denaer,  are  imaginary,  but  the  other 
denominations  are  real}  the  valuation  and  currency  of  filver 
money,   are,  viz. 

Value  in       Weight  ia 
denaers.  mufcals, 

A  toman  is  ten  hazardenaers  -  10,000         50 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  hazardenaer 
(which  the  Englifh  call  mildenaer,  and 
the  Ruffians  a  ruble)  is  computed  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  accounts  kept  in  hundreds  ICO 
Confequently,  the  fame  in  lower  denomi- 
nations, viz.  peng  fid  denaer,  or  rupie, 
or  nadire  50 

Sifid  denaer,  or  (his  fliahie  -  30 

Abaifie  -  -  -  20  1 

Sid  denaer,   or  mahmudie  -  10 

Shahie,  or  fahie  5 

Biftie  ...  2 

Kafbekic  -  -  -  • 


I* 


An  englifh  crown  melted  down  in  Refhd,  produced,  at  17 
denaers  *  per  mufcal,  only  95  denaers;  but  we  always  com- 
puted the  mildenaer,  or  100  denaers;  equal  to  an  Englifli 
crown  of  5s. 

•  The  common  price  of  filver. 

The  Gold  Coins  current  are, 

Wt.   in   mufcals  and 

nacknot,  or    karrati. 

Value         24.  —  1  mufcal. 

Muhrafhreffie,  or  treble  ducat  of  6 

mildenaers               -                -  6—29 

Afhreffi,  or  old  ducat                  .  1  80         o   18* 

Ditto  Shan  Nadir,  or  new  ducat  1  80         0  18 

Ditto  of  Mefched               -              -  1  80         o  18 

Ditto  Bokhara,  current  at  2  10       -  2  20         1 

And  Fonduckli,  Turkifh  ducat,  about  1  Fo         0  18 

Venetian  Ducat             -              -  1  80         0  17 1 

The  comman  abaffie  fhould  be  2  —          1 
Ditto  Shah  fultan  Huffein                   -                      14 
Dttto  Shah  Suliman                         -                          1  14 
Ditto  ShahSeffie                             -                             1   10 

N.  B.  80  -ftVeo  mufcals  =  1  lb.  Troy 

*  Equal  in  finenefs  to  a  Holland  ducat. 
Weights. 

1200  mufcals,  or  I  butman,  are  avoirdupois  lb. 

ordinarily  computed  12  f  lb.  Englifh       -  12  20343 

98  £  ditto  I 
1  ditto  I  have  found  to  be  3  dwts.  |  grain,  but 

nicer  calculators  call  it  grains                   -  71    1888 

1  dunk,  or  donk         -             -             -  11    8648 

1  karrat                   -               -  2    9662 

1  haebbie             -             -                   -  o     9887? 
107  mufcals  are  lib.  Hollands. 

The  old  batman,  or  manfhah,  is  1200  mufcals,  or  200  drams, 
by  which  filk,  cocheneal,  indigo,  kedge,  &c.  are  weighed. 
The  new  batman  fhah  is  1280  mufcals,  or  213  -|  drams,  by 
which  heavy  goods  are  weighed. 

At  Tavris  the  batman,    called  tavizie,  contains  640  mufcals; 
likewife  chiefly  ufed  at  Mefched  and  Herat,  as  it  is  alfo,  more 
or  lefs  through  the  whole  country,  for  feveral  fpecies  of  goods. 
The  antient  batman  of  Tavris  weighed  600  mufcals. 
At  Ifpahan,  at  Shamakie,   and  all  through  Shirvan,  the  filk 
batman  contains  48   ftills,  or  1600  mufcals,  and  3  ftills  are 
called  afhadah,  and  weigh  100  mufcals;  but  the  batman,  by 
which  indigo  is  weighed,  contains  only  800  mufcals. 
AtTaehiran  the  batman  is  called  re,  and  contains  1600  mufcals; 
rice,  wheat,  liquors,  and  provifions,  are  fold  by  the  batman. 
A  chaervar,  or  load  of  a  camel,    is  50  batmans. 
A  load  of  a  mule,  25  batmans,  according  to  the  king's  com- 
putation,  but  carriers  ufually  load  from  30  to  34. 
A  chaervar  of  a  horfe  is  20  batmans,  but  carriers  ufually  load 
25.     The   fame  load  of  an   afs,  according  to  the  common 
rule  of  carriers  is  15  batmans. 
K^bbie,  a  handful. 
Dizz,  or  gerib,,  iooo  rice. 
Four  batman  of  Shahi  rice,  make  one  kuttie. 
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Corn  and  grain,   and  even  liquids,  are  fold  by  the  batman, 

but  rice,  when  winnowed,  is  fold  per  meafure,  or  jar. 

The  mufcal    through  oil  Perfia  is  the  fame:  the  filverfmiths 

commonly  make  ufe  of  pieces  of  money  inftead  of  weights, 

efpecially  fifid  denaers  of  i  \  mufcal  in  weight. 

One  karrat  is  three  haebbie. 

Four  karrats,  or  nockoot  are  one  dunk. 

Six  dunk  one  mufcal. 

Six  mufcals  one  dram. 

The  Measure  of  Reshd. 

Seven  horfe-hair  breadths  are  one  barley-corn. 

Seven  barley-corns  are  one  finger. 

24  fingers  are  half  a  gaeze,  or  gaz  =  one  cubit. 

4000  cubits  are  one  mile. 

Three  miles  are  one  farfang. 

But  the  meafure  in  common  ufe  is  the  gaeze   zerrae,  divided 

into  1 6  parts,  and  called  gierrie. 

The  foreign  and  Perfian  merchants,  in  buying  of  woollens, 

compute  the  gaeze  at  40  inches  Englifh,  but  it  is  only  39  f* 

One  ditto  is  computed  to  10  Ruffian  archeens  of  28  inches. 

105  Smyrna  pikes  are  reckoned  equal  to  70  Perfian  gaeze. 

The  Mokasfar  gaeze  is  T'5  lefs   than   the  Shah  gaeze,  and  by 

the  Mokaefar,  Perfian  manufactures,  and  moft  part  of  retale 

goods  are  meafured. 

The  Tavris  gaeze  is  one  per  cent,  longer  than  the  Shah  gaeze. 

The  account  which  Mr  Van  Meirop  gave  of  the  import  and 

confumption  of  Mefched,  extracted   from   the  cuftom-houfe 

regifterof  that  city,  made  the  quantities  very  inconfiderable, 

and  the  whole  was  fent  by  Armenians,  Ruffians,  and  Greeks, 

from  Refhd,  viz. 

Pieces  of     Pieces  of     Pieces  of 
bergreft.     Londora.    maghoot. 

Mefched,  and  it's  neighbourhood  305  100  700 

For  the  confumption  of  Bokhara  -     20  50  10 

Orange  -     15  30  5 

Balkh  15  15  5 

Anthuy  10  15  5 

Befides  thefe  not  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
confumption,  were  imported. 

1000  Shalloons,  )  the  moft  part  from  Kherman,  by  the  way 
1500  Long  ells,  j      of  the  gulph  of  Peifia. 
250  batmans  of  Lahori  indigo,  brought  by  the   indians,   of 
whom  there  are  aconfiderable  number,  who  alfo  trade  in  cloth 
from  Refhd. 

500  Batmans  of  American  indico  from  Redid,  by  Arme- 
nians ;  formerly  it  came  from  Turkey,  where  they  bought  of 
the  French. 

300  Batmans  of  cocheneal  from  Refhd,  brought  by  Arme- 
nians and  others. 

Though  Mefched  was  under  the  particular  protection  of  Na- 
dir Shah,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  this  gentleman  fold  to  the 
value  of  22030  crowns,  during  the  fpace  of  27  months  which 
he  refided  there;  and  great  part  of  this  fum  was  in  exchange 
for  Perfian  manufactures,  which  no  reafon  but  the  abfolute 
impoffibility  of  obtaining  money  induced  him  to  accept  j  fuch 
was  the  diftrefs  of  that  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had' the  utmoft  reafon  to  conftder  this  as 
a  military  trade,  and  myfelf  as  having  made  a  campaign.  The 
journey,  had,  however,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Perfia,  and  of  enquiring  into  many  circumftances  relating  to 
the  oriental  commerce.  Theconfufion  arifing  from  inteftine 
broils  muft  ever  give  a  deep  wound  to  trade,  the  fecurity  of 
which  is  founded  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  execution  of 
civil  laws;  but  the  government  of  Perfia  was  now  rendered 
precarious  to  a  degree  that  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  that 
monarchy.  The  Turks,  the  Lefgees,  the  Indians,  the  Tur- 
kumans,  and  other  frontier  natidns,  either  favoured  ihefe  in- 
teftine factions,  or  endeavoured  to  recover  fome  limb  which 
had  been  torn  from  them;  fo  that  every  imaginable  excefs  was 
committed,  upon  no  better  principle  than  the  power  of 
dointi  it. 

In  this  fituation  it  was  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Ruffia  company 
[fee  Russia  Trade  and  Russia  Company]  to  find  Per- 
fia governed  by  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  whofe  cruelty  had 
no  bounds :  and  the  profpect  at  this  time,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  was  overfhadowed  with  a  dark  cloud,  which  threat- 
ened a  ftorm:  the  Ruffia  company  had  already  felt' fome  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved,  others  they  fore- 
saw, but  knew  not  how  to  provide  againft  them. 
The  rebellions  in  Shirvan  in  1743,  of  Shirafs,  Afhabad,  Ha- 
zerjereb  in  1744,  were  fupprefled  by  the  (laughter  of  many 
thoufands,  and  the  almoft  total  ruin  of  thofe  provinces.  It  is 
true  that  Nadir  had  enriched  his  treafures  with  the  plunder  of 
India,  yet  the  heavy  taxes  he  had  impofed  on  his  people  to 
fupport  fuch  a  continued  feries  of  foreign  and  domeftick  wars, 
having  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and  driving  them  to  defpair,. 
obliged  thoufands  to  feek  a  voluntary  banifhment. 
I  have  already  obferved  that  Nadir's  army  had  been  fupported 
for  upwards  of  four  years,  by  the  taxes  drawn  from  his  Per- 
fian fubjects,  and  that  his  Indian  treafure  remained  in  a  great 
meafure  untouched  ;  this  was  one  principle  caufe  of  their  di- 
ftrefs; by  endeavouring  to  deprive  them  of  the  inftruments  of 
Vol.  II. 


rebellion,  he  provoked  them  to  rebel,  and  chaftifing  them  he 
compleated  their  ruin.  Could  any  trade  be  carried  on  under 
thefe  circumftances  ? 

It  was  computed  that  Nadir  had  near  200,000  men  in  pay, 
the  charge  of  whom,  officers  included,  was  computed  at  100 
crowns  *  a  year,  and,  confequently,  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing his  army  was  20  millions  of  crowns  f,  exclufive  of  the 
contingent  expence. 

*  Twenty-five  pounds, 
-j-  Five  millions  fterling. 
In  good  times,  the  provinces  are  fuppofed  to  bring  into  the  ex- 
chequer the  following  fums : 

Mildenaers.  £. 

The  conquered  provinces  in  India" 

were  faid  to  produce,  in 

25  crore*,   which  make, 

fian  money 

Kandahar  and  Haerat  1,000,000     250,000 

Khorazan  -  2,000,000     500,000 

Aftabad  -  50,000       12,500 

Mazanderan  -  -  400,000     100,000 

Ghilan,  of  which  a  million  was! 

once  demanded,  but  is   now  r  500,000     125000 

fetat         -  .         -  J 


iviiiden 
n  India  "1 


000     3,125,000 


Shirvan,  including  Georgia  and  ? 
fome  other  parts  of  Dageftan      S 

Erivan,  and  the  parts  of  Armenia  7 
fubject  to  Perfia  5 

Irac,  including  Cafbin,  Ifpahan,"1 
and  the  country  extending  to  ( 
the  gulph,  being  the  ancient  f 
Parthia  -  -  J 

Aderbeitzan,  in  which  Ardevill? 
and  Tauris  are  included  f         5 


1,500,000  375,000 

2,000,000  500,000 

1,500,000  375,000 

1,500,000  375,000 


22,950,000  5,737,500 

*  One  crore,  or  10  laks,  are  500,000  crowns, 
-f-  Aderbeitzan  is  the  ancient  Media. 

The  reader  will  naturally  obferve.  how  great  a  part  of  the  Per- 
fian revenue  was  produced  by  Nadir's  conqueft  in  India:  it 
will  alfo  be  obvious  to  him,  that  the  charge  of  an  army  is 
certain,  but  the  revenues  to  fupport  that  army  are  uncertain, 
efpecially  if  they  commit  the  leaft  violence;  and  here  the 
whole  was  a  fcene  of  rapine:  the  confequence  was,  that,  ex- 
cept the  conquered  provinces  in  India,  and  thofe  of  Ghilan 
and  Khorafan,  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  impoverifhed, 
as  to  be  difabled  from  paying,  perhaps,  a  quarter  part  of  the 
ufual  tax.  Next  to  the  above-mentioned,  Kandahar,  Haerat, 
and  Erivan,  were  faid  to  be  the  leaft  diftrefTed,  but  mifery 
reigned  in  every  quarter. 

Of  thefe  200,000  men,  60,000  were  quartered  in  Cabul  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Sind  *,  which 
had  been  conquered  and  kept  by  Nadir;  and  the  revenues  ap- 
pear to  have  much  exceeded  the  expence  of  fupport ing  that 
part  of  the  army.  If  one  confiders  this  number  of  troops, 
and  large  revenue,  it  was  not  unreafonable  to  expect  a  large 
demand  for  cloth  and  other  European  goods;  but  we  were 
not  then  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cloathing  a  Perfian 
army  ;  for  indeed  not  a  th  ird  part  of  it  wears  European  cloth, 

*  Ancient  Indus. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  by  the  Per- 
fians  over  the  Cafpian  Sea,  whilft  the  port  of  Gambroon  was 
open  to  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  the  Cafpian  traders 
could  but  ill  form  an  idea  of  the  general  confumption  in  that 
kingdom.  The  Ruffia  company  were  more  fanguine  in  their 
expectations,  from  a  knowlege  that,  in  the  In-ginning  of 
this  century,  the  factors  of  the  Eaft-India  company  had  ex- 
tended their  trade  as  far  as  Tavris,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  Cafpian,  where  they  fold  great  quantities  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Great-Britain  :  but  when  the  Bi  itifh  factors 
in  Ghilan,  whofe  fituation  was  now  fo  much  more  advanta- 
geous, would  have  made  an  experiment  of  the  like  nature, 
they  difcovered  that  city  and  it's  confines  to  be  in  fo  ruinous 
a  ftate,  as  blafted  their  hopes  of  doing  any  bufinefs  in  thofe 
quarters. 

When  Perfia  enjoyed  repofe,  the  agent  of  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany of  England  lived  in  fplendor ;  the  regal  government  be- 
ing held  in  great  veneration  in  that  empire,  he  acted  as  im- 
mediately under  the  crown  of  England,  and  from  thence 
derived  an  influence  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have  pof- 
fefled  :  his  pompous  manner  of  living  had  fome  good  effects, 
but  the  expence  was  too  confiderable  to  be  long  grateful  to 
the  company. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  the  Ruffians  enjoyed,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  befides  the  Ruffian  minifter  who  attends  at 
the  Perfian  court,  generally  under  the  title  of  refident,  the 
conful  of  that  empire,  who  is  fixed  in  Ghilan,  is  confidered, 
in  fome  meafure,  in  a  minifterial  light,  and  allowed  a  com- 
pany of  Ruffian  foldiers  as  a  guard,  at  the  expence  of  the  em- 
prefs  their  fovereign. 

Hence  it  was  that  Mr  Elton  recommended  fo  ftrongly,  that  a 
commiffion  fhould  be  given  to  one  of  the  Britifh  fu3J  cts  in 
Ghilan,  by  which  I  prefurne  he  meant  himfelf,  to  act  as  con- 

6  A  ful  ; 
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fu] ;  but  the  (late  of  things  was  now  changed,  and  every  ftep 
that  could  be  taken  to  eftablifh  the  intereft  of  the  Ruflia  com- 
pany in  Peifia,  in  cffe£t  blocked  up  our  paflage  through  Ruf- 
fia  into  Perfia.  See  Russia  Company. 
The  advantages  which  the  Eaft-India  company  of  England 
enjoyed  beyond  the  Ruflia  company,  were  fuch  as  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  comparifon,  nor  indeed  is  it  material  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe  ;  I  fhall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  trade  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  gulphof  Perfia,  as  alfo  that  between  Perfia  and 
India;  obferving  only,  that,  after  the  Portuguese  had  fettled 
themfelves  in  Eaft-India,  they  took  theifland  of  Ormus,  and 
being  matters  of  the  fea,  carried  on  the  trade  between  thofe 
countries.  That  great  prince  Shah  Abafs  thought  it  his  in- 
tereft to  diflodge  them  from  his  neighbourhood:  for  which 
purpofe  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  in  1622,  with  the  agent  of 
the  Eaft-India  Company,  and,  by  means  of  their  (hips,  he 
took  Ormus,  and  demoltlhed  the  town,  bringing  the  com- 
merce of  that  ifland  to  the  continent.  This  induced  that 
prince  to  build  the  town  of  Bender-Abafli,  now  called  Gam- 
broon,  which  is  reputed  the  greateft  place  of  trade  in  all  Perfia. 
For  thefegood  ferv ices  Abafs  made  the  company  a  grant  of 
half  the  cuftoms  of  the  new  town,  in  perpetuity  ;  buthisfuc- 
ceffors  have  not  religioufly  obferved  the  engagement. 
The  invafions  of  the  Afghans,  in  1722,  ruined  the  company's 
fettlement  at  Ifpahan,  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  the  death  of 
Nadir  occafioned  the  pillage  of  the  Ruflia  company's  factors 
in  Refhd,  as  was  the  cafe.  Their  lofs,  though  very  confider- 
able,  was  not,  I  believe,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Cafpian 
traders,  except  the  long  interruption  of  their  trade:  in  both 
cafes,  extortion  and  plunder  were  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
Armenians  fuffered  alfo  *;  the  Dutch  likewife  met  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  the  times,  and  being  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
greateft  part  of  their  factory  from  Ifpahan,  they  fettled  in 
Gambroon,  Where  they  fecured  themfelves,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  by  very  ftrong  fortifications :  they  did  not  come  into 
Perfia  'till  ten  years  after  us,  but  as  they  are  the  only  traders  in 
fpice,  fo  much  in  ufe  over  all  Afia,  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  continue  their  commerce,  though  with  lefs  advantage  than 
in  paft  times. 

•  See  Mr  Hanway's  Hiftory  of  Revolutions,  in  vol.  iii. 

The  French  firft  appeared  in  Perfia  in  1665,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  (hah  of  Perfia  in  1674;  but  the  miferies  of 
that  country,  in  confequence  of  the  invafion  of  the  Afghans 
in  1722,  compelled  them  alfo  to  retire  from  Ifpahan. 
A  very  pompous  propofal  was  made  by  a  French  projector, 
in  relation  to  a  trade  over  the  Cafpian,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  upon  the  occafion  of  an  ambaffy  *  from  Shah 
Sultan  Huflein  to  Lewis  XIV.  This  perfon  imagined  that 
caravans  could  not  be  conducted  fafely  through  Ruflia,  and, 
therefore,  he  propofed  to  carry  merchandize  in  veffels,  by  the 
Jakes  and  rivers  with  which  that  country  abounds ;  but,  in  re- 
gard to  robbers,  he  feemed  ignorant  that  this  would  not  mend 
the  matter  in  the  leaft.  He  mentioned  alfo  feveral  commo- 
dities which  he  propofed  to  return  to  France,  particularly 
rhubarb  :  but  this  article  is  monopolized  by  the  Ruffian  go- 
vernment :  this  fcheme  never  was,  and  I  believe  never  will 
be,  earried  into  execution. 

*  It  has  been  faid  that  this  was  entirely  counterfeit,  to  amufe 
Lewis  XIV.  in  his  old  age ;  but  it  appears  from  feveral 
circumftance,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this 
opinion  was  very  ill  grounded,  if  not  ridiculous. 

But  of  all  the  nations  who  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  trade 
with  the  north  of  Perfia,  the  Ruffians  are  the  mod  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated :  the  inteftine  broils  of  that  country  have 
not  put  a  (top  to  their  commerce  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
fometimes  turned  to  their  advantage  ;  for,  befides  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  their  trade  to  and  from  Perfia,  they  reap  con- 
fiderable  profit  by  their  trading  voyages  on  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
carrying  rice  from  Ghilan  to  Baku,  Derbends,  and  fometimes 
to  the  fouthern  coaft,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  And  as 
this  export  of  provifion  fometimes  creates  a  fcarcity  in  Ghilan, 
it  occafions  a  demand  for  Ruffian  meal,  from  which  again 
new  benefits  are  derived.  Befides  cloth,  and  other  European 
goods,  the  Ruffians  alio  export  red  leather,  furrs  and  linnen, 
for  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  make  their  returns 
in  raw  filk.  Hence  arofe  their  jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  traders ; 
for  the  Ruffian  merchants,  particularly  thofe  of  Mofcow,  and 
the  trading  towns  on  the  Volga,  no  fooner  obferved  that  the 
perfian  markets  were  glutted  with  European  goods,  by  the 
Ruflia  company  of  England,  than  they  began  to  murmur,  re- 
folving  to  make  rcmonftrances  to  court  on  the  fubject. 
The  Armenians,  indeed,  have  for  fome  years  extended  their 
trade  to  the  north  of  Perfia,  much  beyond  the  Ruffians ;  for, 
bv  means  of  their  credit  in  Holland,  joined  to  their  own  ca- 
pitals, they  employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce  about 
100, oco  I.  This  (lock,  however,  was  now  infuftkient  to 
fupport  ihem  ;  for  the  exceflivc  glut  of  the  market  in  Ghi- 
lan, and  the  terrible  oppreffion  of  the  Perfian  government, 
flopped  the  circulation  of  their  trade,  and,  confequently, 
funk  their  credit  in  Holland.  At  length  they  were  alfo  con- 
ftrained   to   abandon  Perfia,  and,  in    1745,,  they  retired  to 
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Aftracan,  to  wait  with  their  effects  'till  there  fhould  be  a  fair 
opportunity  of  returning  thither. 

Whilft  the  Ruflia  company  were  in  fecurity,  they  could  not 
be  infenfible  of  the  benefits  of  buying  raw  filk  immediately 
of  the  peafants  of  Ghilan  ;  but  advantages  may  be  over-rated, 
and  indeed  ceafe  to  be  fuch,  when  attended  with  vexations  and 
inconveniences,  like  thofe  which  the  Cafpian  traders  expe- 
rienced. It  was  not,  however,  the  lefs  ungrateful  to  obferve 
the  Armenians,  a  people  in  themfelves  defpicable,  and  of  no 
confequence  to  Ruflia  in  competition  with  the  Britifh  nation, 
fupported  and  protected  in  this  trade,  when  meafures  were  fo 
apparently  taken  to  wreft  it  from  us. 

The  Ruffians  do  indeed  alledge,  that  many  of  thefe  Arme- 
nians are  fubjects  of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  true,  in  gene- 
ral, that  fuch  of  them  as  are  engaged  in  the  Cafpian  trade 
do  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  that  empire  ;  thefe 
people  are  likewife  educated  in  all  the  fervilities  of  Afia,  and 
underftanding  how  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  indignities, 
which  the  genius  of  a  free  nation  will  hardly  fubmit  to,  are 
in  fome  meafure  the  better  qualified  to  carry  on  a  commerce 
through  foreign  dominions. 

The  (hare  which  the  Ruflia  company  enjoyed  in  this  commerce 
made  an  eclat,  but  it  was  not  yet  pufhed  to  near  the  height 
which  the  Armenians  had  carried  it ;  of  what  confequence  it 
was  to  the  latter,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  hence,  that  not 
many  years  ago  they  imported  into  Ruflia  near  1000  bales  of 
raw  filk  *.  Of  this  the  greateft  part  was  fent  to  Amfler- 
dam  ;  part  of  the  filk  was  alfo  fent  to  the  German  markets, 
and  about  100  bales  remained  in  the  city  of  Mofcow,  for 
the  ufc  of  the  Ruffian  manufactures. 

*  Of  2;  batmans,  is  300,000  lb.   of  16  ounces;  whereas  all 
the  Britifh  trade  never  amounted  to  half  that  quantity. 

PERU.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Popayan, 
which  is  part  of  Terra  Firma  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of 
the  Amazons  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Chili  j  and  on  the  weft  it 
has  the  South-Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  the 
ift  degree  and  about  30  minutes  north  latitude,  to  the  25th 
degree  10  minutes  of  fouth  latitude:  fo  that  it  contains  28 
degrees  from  north  to  fouth  ;  that  is,  560  leagues,  o  1680 
Englifh  miles;  but,  confidering  the  windings  of  the  coaft, 
and  that  it  does  not  lie  directly  north  and  fouth,  but  rather 
north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  we  may  very  well  agree  with  thofe 
geographers  who  make  it  about  600  leagues,  or  i8co  miles 
long.  It's  greateft  breadth  is  not  much  above  100,  and  in 
fome  places  130  leagues,  from  weft  to  eaft. 
Befides  the  fruit-trees  which  have  been  tranfported  hither  from 
Europe,  as  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  &c.  there  are 
thofe  of  the  Caribbee  Hands,  as  ananas,  guayvas,  patatas, 
bananas,  melons,  water-melons,  befides  other  peculiar  to 
Peru  ;  the  mod  valued  of  the  laft  fort  are  the  chirimb1  as,  re- 
fembling  in  fmell  the  anana,  and  pine-apple,  buing  full  of  a 
white  folid  fubftance,  mixed  with  feeds  as  big  as  kidney- 
beans ;  the  leaf  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
and  the  wood  refembles  that  of  the  hazel. 
In  relation  to  commerce,  the  Creolians  are  as  fharp  and  un- 
derftanding as  the  Europeans ;  but  being  dainty  and  floth- 
ful,  and  not  vouchfafing  to  deal  unlefs  there  be  a  confiderable 
profit,  the  Bifcayners,  and  other  European  Spaniards,  who 
are  moft  laborious,  grow  rich  fooner. 

This  country  is  divided  into  three  audiences,  or  jurifdiclions, 
which  are,  going  from  fouth  to  north,  Los  Charcas,  or  La 
Plata,  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  Quito. 

Los  Charcas.  This  province  has  Chili  and  Tucuman  on 
the  fouth  ;  part  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, on  the  eaft  ;  the  audience  of  Lima  on  the  north  ;  and 
the  South-Sea  on  the  weft.  It  extends  along  the  fea-coafl, 
from  the  25th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  Rio  Tamma,  in  la- 
titude 17.  10.  fo  that  it's  length  is  7  degrees  and  50  minutes, 
that  is  570  miles,  in  a  ftrait  line  :  but,  confidering  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coaft,  we  may  very  well  reckon  it  above  600  mile?. 
It's  greateft  extent,  from  weft  to  eaft,  as  much  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  belt  maps,  is  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome 
places  much  lefs. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  but  indifferent :  on  the  fhore 
ir  is  exceffive  hot,  and  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  par- 
take fo  much  of  the  other  extreme,  that  it  is  faid  the  Spa- 
nifh  ladies,  when  pregnant,  are  compelled  to  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate,  before  they  can  be  delivered.  The  foil 
however  is,  generally  fpeaking,  fruitful ;  on  the  coaft  it  is 
made  fo  by  art ;  but  the  vallies  among  the  mountains  in  the 
inland  parts,  are  from  nature  luxurioufly  fertile,  being  every 
where  fufficiently  watered  ;  whereas  there  are  no  rivers  at  all 
upon  the  coaft.  As  to  the  commodities  of  this  country,  though 
it  may  juftly  be  ftiled  one  of  the  licheft  in  the  world,  yet 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,  pimento,  which  grows 
upon  the  coaft,  and  is  a  kind  of  pepper,  little  different  from 
what  we  call  Jamaica  pepper,  and  produces  to  the  inhabitants 
600,000  pieces  of  eight  per  annum. 

The  other  commodities  are  filver  and  gold,  of  which  we  fhall 
give  fome  account  when  we  come  to  defcribe  the  places  where 
or  near  which  the  mines  are  found. 

La  Plata,  otherwife  called  Chaqui,  or  Chaquicaca, 
the  capital,  lies  in   fouth  latitude  19.  33.  and  in  longitude 
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65.  to.  weft  from  London  ;  it  is  about  250  miles  diftant 
from  the  neareft  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft,  and  about  780  from 
Lima,  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  It  was  formerly  very  confi- 
derable  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  in  it's  neighbourhood, 
many  of  which  are  now  negiecled. 
Potosi,  a  moft  famous  place  on  account  of  the  rich  filver  mines 
in  it's  neighbourhood,  is  about  60  miles diftant  from  LaPlata 
to  the  fouth  eaft.  It  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  called  the 
Silver  Hill,  which  is  round  like  a  fugar-loaf.  The  king  obliges 
the  neighbouring  parifhes  to  fend  thither  a  certain  number  of 
Indians  yearly,  to  work  at  the  mines.  Captain  Rogers  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  are  1500  or  2000  of  them  conftantly  employed 
in  that  work  ;  they  have  two  reals  a  day,  and  are  paid  every 
Sunday.  The  corregidores,  or  chief  magiftrates,  caufe  them 
to  fet  out  on  the  feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti ;  moft  of  them  go  to 
that  fervitude  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  the  greateft 
reluctancy:  however,  after  a  year's  duty,  there  are  many 
who  forget  their  habitations,  and  continue  fettled  at  Potofi, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  that  town  is  fo  populous. 
This  place  is  faid  to  be  very  cold  :  they  have  great  frofts  and 
fnows  here  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Provifions  are  very 
fcarce  in  the  town,  and  they  have  no  firing  but  charcoal, 
which  is  brought  from  30  to  50  leagues  diftance.  Knivet  in 
his  remarks  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  well  fupplied 
with  every  thing  from  the  South-Sea,  and  that  the  natives 
of  the  adjoining  country  trafficked  in  gold  and  precious  ftones. 
The  mines  here  were  difcovered  by  mere  chance,  12  years 
after  the  Spaniards  had  entered  the  country.  In  1545,  Vil- 
laroele,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  and  an  Indian,  named  Guanea, 
began  with  opening  two  mines :  they  called  one  Rica,  and 
the  other  Diego  Centeno.  The  former  was  raifed  above  the 
furfaceof  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  cock's-comb,  about  the 
heighth  of  a  lance,  and  was  300  feet  in  length,  by  13  in 
breadth  :  this  mine  was  fo  rich,  that  almoft  half  of  the  ore 
was  pure  and  fine  filver,  to  the  depth  of  50  or  60  fathoms, 
where  it  began  to  change  a  little.  The  third  mine,  which 
was  called  Del  Eftauno,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  flints, 
was  begun  foon  after  the  former  two,  and  the  fourth,  called 
Mendieta,  was  opened  in  Auguft  1545.  Nothing  can  come 
up  to  the  riches  of  thofe  mines  :  it  appears  from  the  royal  re- 
gifters,  that,  feveral  years  after  they  were  difcovered,  there 
were  brought  every  Saturday  to  the  licentiate  Pol,  who  was 
prefident  at  Potofi,  150,  and  fometimes  200,000  pefos,  that 
he  might  take  the  fifth  part  for  the  king  of  Spain  :  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  accounts  of  perfons  who  were  very  well  in- 
formed, that  the  king's  fifth  part  amounted  to  76  millions. 
The  excellency  of  thefe  mines  will  further  appear  from  this 
particular,  that,  though  they  had  dug  200  fathoms  deep,  yet 
they  were  not  incommoded  with  any  water. 
Thefe  mines  are  much  decayed  in  their  value,  and  the  mint 
does  not  coin  one  quarter  of  what  they  did  formerly.  There 
were  once  120  mills;  and  at  this  time  there  are  only  40, 
and,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  year,  there  is  no  employment 
for  half  of  them. 

Porco  is  about  20  miles  to  the  weft  of  Potofi  :  it  was  alfo  famous 
formerly,  for  it's  filver  mines,  before  thofe  of  Potofi  were  dif- 
covered, which  being  richer,  and  not  incommoded  by  water, 
drew  all  the  undertakers  and  workmen  from  Porco ;  but  fince 
the  mines  of  Potofi  are  decayed,  it  is  probable  thofe  of  Porco 
may  be  opened  again. 

La  Paz  is  feated  near  the  fpring-head  of  a  river  called  Choque- 
aflb,  from  which  this  town  is  alfo  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
about  210  miles  diftant  from  La  Plata  to  the  north-weft,  and 
125  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft.  It  is  a  (mall  town,  but 
pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  full  offprings,  fruit-trees 
and  fields  of  maiz,  with  mountains  on  each  fide.  It  has  many 
rich  gold  mines,  and  good  falt-pits. 

Arica  lies  in  fouth  latitude  18.  27.  and  in  longitude  70,  20. 
weft  from  London,  and  above  245  miles  from  Potofi  to  the 
north-weft. 

A  league  up  is  the  village  of  St  Michael  DeSapa,  where 
they  begin  to  cultivate  the  agi,  that  is,  Guinea  pepper,  which 
is  fown  throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  vale  of  Arica.  In  that 
little  fpace  of  the  vale,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  not  above 
fix  leagues  long,  they  fell  yearly  of  it  to  the  value  of  above 
80,000  crowns. 

Los  Reyes.  This  province  has  on  the  north  the  audience  of 
Quito,  on  the  eaft  the  Cordillera  mountains,  on  the  fouth 
t^e  audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  weft  the  South  Sea. 
It's  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  feven  hundred  miles; 
but  it's  breadth  is  very  unequal,  both  on  account  of  the  bend- 
ing of  the  coaft,  and  becaufe  it  is  in  many  places  pent  in  by 
the  mountains. 

This  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver, 
Vermillion,  and  fait.  They  have  plenty  of  cattle,  fowl,  and 
fifti,  and  all  provifions  common  to  us,  except  butter,  inftead 
of  which  they  ufe  lard. 

They  have  oil,  wine,  and  brandy  enough  though  not  fo 
good  as  in  Europe.  They  drink  much  of  the  jefuits  herb 
camini  brought  from  Paraguay  by  land,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  the  herb  of  Paraguay  [fee Paraguay]  ;  for  all  Eaft- 
India  tea  is  prohibited.  The  Spanifh  writers  in  general  fay, 
that  for  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  from  Tumbez  to 
Chili,  it  never  thunders,  lightens,  nor  rains,  but  the  want  of 


this  is   fupplied  by   great  dews ;  fo  that  they  have  as  good 
fruit  and  corn,  particularly  wheat,  as  any  in  Europe.    In  the 
valleys   near  the  fea,  the  climate  is  hot,   but  tempered  with 
breezes  from  the  fea  and  mountains.     In  the  hilly  parts,  far 
into  the  country,  it   is  winter,  and   very  rainy,  when  it  is 
fummer,  in  the   plains,  though  in  the  fame  latitude.     The 
product,  beafts  and  birds,  are  much  the  fame  with  other  parts 
of  the  South- Sea  coaft.  (Rogers.)    Zuratte,' the  Spanifh  hi- 
ftorian,  has  given  us  the  natural  caufe  of  the  perpetual  drought 
there  is  in  this  country.     Heobferves,  that  the  fouth- weft 
winds  blow  upon  the  Peruvian  coaft  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  ocean  here  is  therefore  called  Pacific,  becaufe  thefe  winds 
never  diftur b  the  waters.  Thefe  eafy  gales  always  bear  away 
the  vapours  from  the  plains,  before  they  can  rife,  and  form 
a  body  fufficient  to  defcend  in  a  fhower  :  but  when  they  are 
carried  farther  and  higher,  they  grow  more  compact,  and  at 
length  fall  by  their  own  weight  into  rain.    (Betagh.) 
Lima,  the  capital  of  all  this  province,  and  of  all  Peru,  is  feated 
in  12  degrees,  6   minutes,  and  28  feconds  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  in  the  77th,   15  minutes  of  longitude  weft  from  London, 
and  five  miles  eaft  from  the  port  of  Callao,  which  is  it's  har- 
bour.   This  city  is  in  fome  fort  the  repofitory  of  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  Peru.  It  was  computed  fome  years  ago,  that  above  fix 
millions  of  crowns   (or  1,200,000  pounds  fterling)  were  ex- 
pended there,  but  it  muft  be  much  abated  at  prefenr. 
For  the  regulation  of  trade,  there  is  a  confulfhip,  where  a 
prior  or  chief,  and  two  confuls  prefide,  who  are  chofen  from 
among  the  merchants  who  beft  underftand  trade. 
Callao  is  the  harbour  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  two  leagues 
or  fix  miles  diftant  to  the  weftward  :  it  extends  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  fo  that  it  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  low,  flat  point  of  land  on  the  fea- 
fhore.     It's   trade  is   confiderable.     From  Chili  they  bring 
cordage,  leather,  tallow,  dried  fifh,  and  corn  ;  from  Chiloe, 
cedar  planks,  woollen  manufactures,   and  particularly  car- 
pets,  like  thofe  of  Turkey  ;    from  Peru,  fugars  of  Anda- 
guaylas,  Guayaquil,  and  other  places  ;  wine  and  brandy  from 
Lanafco  and  Pifco  ;    malls,   cordage,   timber  for  fhipping, 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  country  about  it,  tobacco,  and 
fome   little  honey  of  fugar.     The  cacao  is  afterwards  tranf- 
ported  to  Mexico :  from  Mexico,  as  from  Sonfonate,  Realeio, 
and  Guatimat3,   they  bring  hither  pitch  and   tar,   which   is 
only  fit  for  wood,  becaufe  it  burns  the  cordage ;   woods  for 
dyeing,  fulphur,  and  balfam,  which  bears  the  name  of  bal- 
fam  of  Peru,  but  in  reality  comes  from  Guatamala.     There 
are  two  forts  of  it,  white  and  brown  ;   the  latter  is  moft  va- 
lued ;  they  put  it  into  cacao- (hells,   when  it  is  of  the  con- 
fidence of  tar,  but  generally  it  comes  liquid  in  earthen  pots, 
and  then  it  is  liable  to  be  falfified,  and  mixed  with  oil  to  in- 
creafe   the  quantity.     From  the  fame  places  they  brin<*  fine 
works,  which  they  call  caray,  and  commodities  of  China,   by 
the  way    of   Acapulco,   though    contraband    goods.     The 
French  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  here. 
Cusco  lies   in  the  13th  degree,  and  15  minutes  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, and    71,  30,  of  longitude  weft  from  London.     It  is 
above  326  miles  diftant   from   Lima,  towards  the  eaft.     It 
ftands  in  an  uneven  country,  furrounded  with  mountains  on 
every  fide,  near  the  river  Yucayand  Apurina. 
The  gold  and  filver   of  Peru  was  brought  in  great  plenty  to 
Cufco,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are   very  rich 
mines,  which  have  been  in  fome  manner  neglected,  becaufe 
thofe  of  Potofi  afford  much  more  filver,  and  with  lefs  danger. 
The  mines  of  Lampa,  and  thofe  of  Cordillera  de  Cufco,  are 
very  confiderable,  though  there  be  others  much  richer  towards 
the  Moxos,  where  the  Indians  have  plenty  of  gold,  but  they 
are  of    a  favage  and  fierce  temper.     The   Spaniards  have 
fome  little  trade  with  the  nations  that  dwell  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Cufco. 

There  are  in  this  city,  manufactures  of  bays  and  cotton  cloth 
which    are   fome  fmall    prejudice   to   the   trade  of  Europe. 
They  alfo  make  fome  forts  of  work  in   leather,  as  well  for 
the  ufe  of  men,  as  for  the  furniture  of  horfes  and  mules.    This 
city   is  alfo  famous  for   the  vaft  number  of  pictures  the  In- 
dians make  there,  and  wherewith,  wretched  as  they  are,  they 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom.     (Frezier.) 
Guamanca  is   180  miles  from  Lima  towards  the  eaft.   It's 
principal  trade  confifts  in  leather,  and  boxes  of  confectionary 
paftes,  marmelades,  jellies,  preferved  quinces,  and  other  fweet- 
meats,   which  are  moft  efteemed  in  the  kingdom,  where  there 
is  a  confiderable   confumption    of  them.     They  alfo  make 
here  pavilions,  which  ferve  inftead  of  bed-curtains,  whereof 
there  is  a  famous  manufacture  here,  as  there  is  of  feveral  forts 
of  painted  and  gilt   leather.     The  town  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain,  in  a  very  healthy  country,  fruitful  in  all 
forts  of  provifions.     The  province  abounds  with   mines  of 
gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  fulphur,  and  load-ftones. 
About  9  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  Guamanca,  are  the  fa- 
mous mines  of  Guancavelica,  from    which  they  take  great 
quantities  of  quickfilver.     The  mines  of  Palcas,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guamanca,  being  difcovered,  the  Spaniards  flocked 
thither   to  get  the  quickfilver,    which  is  of  great  ufe  to  extract 
the   filver.    They  get  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Guanca- 
velica, quickfilver  to  the  amount  of  a  million    of   livres. 
(DeLaet.) 
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Guancavelica  is  a  fmall  town,  but  rich,  and  famous  for 
the  vaft  quantity  of  quickfilver  taken  there  from  a  mine, 
which  is  forty  Spanifh  yards  in  front,  and  alone  furnifhes  all 
the  gold  and  filver  mills  in  that  kingdom,  fays  Frezier  ;  but 
this  muft  be  a  miftake,  fince  there  are  other  rich  mines  of 
quickfilver,  which  are  worked  as  well  as  this.  Private  per- 
fons,  adds  he,  work  there  at  their  own  expence,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  deliver  up  to  the  king  all  they  get,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  their  eitates,  banifhment,  and  perpetual  fervitude  at 
Baldivia.  His  Majefty  pays  a  fet  price  for  the  fame,  which  is 
fixty  pieces  of  eight  the  quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  upon  the 
fpot,  and  he  fells  it  for  eighty,  at  the  remote  mines. 
When  a  fufficient  quantity  has  been  taken  out,  the  king 
caufes  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  be  flopped  up,  and  no  man 
can  have  any,  but  what  comes  from  the  king's  ftores.  The 
earth  or  mineral  which  contains  the  quickfilver,  is  of  a 
whitifh  red,  like  ill  burnt  brick  ;  they  pound  it,  and  put 
it  into  an  earthen  furnace,  the  head  or  top  of  which  is  a  vault, 
like  the  top  of  an  oven,  a  little  fpheroid.  They  lay  it  on  an 
iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under  which  they  keep  a 
fmall  fire,  made  of  the  fhrub  they  call  jeho,  which  is  more 
proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  any  other  combuftible  matter ; 
for  which  reafon  there  is  a  prohibition  to  cut  it  within  twenty 
leagues  round.  The  heat  paffes  through  that  earth,  and  fo 
fires  the  pounded  mineral,  that  the  quickfilver  flies  out  volatile 
in  fmoak ;  but  the  top  or  covering  being  clofe  flopped,  it 
finds  no  way  out,  but  only  through  a  little  hole,  which  con- 
veys it  to  a  fucceffion  of  earthen  veflels  like  gourds,  round, 
and  joined  by  the  necks ;  there  the  fmoke  circulates  and  con- 
denfes,  by  means  of  a  little  water  there  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  gourd,  into  which  the  quickfilver  falls  condenfed,  and 
in  a  well  formed  liquid. 

It  is  lefs  formed  in  the  firft  gourds  than  in  the  laft  ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  grow  fo  hot  that  they  break,  care  is  taken  to  cool 
the  outfides  of  them  with  water.  In  this  town  there  is  ano- 
ther thing  peculiar,  which  is  a  fpring,  whofe  water  petrifies 
foeafily,  and  fo  quick,  that  molt  of  the  houfes  in  the  town 
are  built  with  it. 

Truxillo  is  250  miles  diftant  from  Lima,  towards  the  north- 
wtft.  It  ftands  near  the  fea-fhore,  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  near  fome  rocky  hillocks.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fugar  grows  in  the  valley  of  Chacama,  or  Chicama,  near  this 
town. 

It  has  a  great  trade  for  flour,  braudy,  fugar,  wine,  and  mar- 
melade,  of  which  they  export  three  or  four  fhips-loads  every 
year,  with  which  they  fupply  the  city  of  Panama. 

Quito.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the 
Amazon's  country,  on  the  fouth  by  the  audience  of  Los 
Reyes,  on  the  weft  it  hath  the  South-Sea,  and  on  the  north  the 
country  'called  Popayan.  It's  extent  along  the  fea-coaft  is 
from  Punta  de  l'Aguja,  or  the  Needle-Point,  in  the  fixth  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  river  of  Emeralds  in  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is  feven  degrees,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  It's  breadth,  in  fome  places,  is  three 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  eaftward,  in  others  'more,  and  in 
others  lefs.  The  Spaniards  divide  it  into  three  diftridts,  which 
they  call  Quito  Proper,  Los  Quixos,  and  Los  Pacafnores. 
The  climate  here,  fays  De  Laet,  is  rather  cold  than  hot. 
The  winter  continues  from  October  'till  March,  during 
which  time  they  have  heavy  rains,  but  without  any  fnow, 
except  in  the  mountains  of  Andes.  They  have  abundance 
of  cows  and  fheep,  which  multiply  wonderfully  here.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  faltpetre  in  many  places  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy,  and  mike  very  good  gunpowder  of  it.  They  have 
alfo  excellent  fulphur  or  brimftone,  which  is  as  clear  as  the 
faltpetre,  and  of  a  gold  colour.  They  gather  it  out  of  the 
veins  that  are  near  the  gold  mines,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  filver,  quickfilver,  and  copper. 
They  have  alfo  emeralds,  and  medicinal  drugs,  fays  captain 
Rogers. 

Quito,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  ftands  in  20  minutes 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  in  the  76th  degree,  50  minutes  of  lon- 
gitude weft  from  London  ;  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  diftant  from  Lima,  to  the  north.  It  is  feated  in  a  val- 
ley, that  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  a  ridge  of  very 
flecp  mountains,  which  extend  from  Porto  Vejo,  on  the 
South-Sea,  to  Cartagena  on  the  North-Sea.  The  foil  about 
the  city  is  very  dry  and  fandy,  and  a-crofs  the  city  there  is  in 
the  ground  a  large  opening,  over  which  there  are  feveral 
bridges.  Wine,  oil,  fpices,  and  other  European  merchan- 
dizes, are  brought  hither  from  the  South-Sea,  firft  by  the  ri- 
ver of  Guayaquil,  and  then  by  land-carriage.  The  Indians  alfo 
have  here  their  fairs  and  markets,  and  fell  their  wares,  not  by 
any  certain  weight  or  meafure,  but  by  way  of  barter  or  ex- 
change. They  bring  hither  fruit,  cattle,  cheefe,  of  fheep, 
cows,  and  goats  milk  ;  cloaths  made  of  cotton,  all  forts  of 
cloths,  cap.,  cables,   woo),  flax,  and  leather.      (Dc  Laet.) 

Tacunca  is  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from  Quito,  to  the 
fouth.  It  is  a  very  populous  town  ;  the  inhabitants  weave 
woollen-cloth,   in  which  they  drive  a  great  trade. 

Zamora  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  diftant  from 
Quito  to  the  fouth,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  the 
neaieft  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  to  the  eaft.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Zamora,  there  are  gold  mines,  fiom 


which  they  have  taken  grains  of  a  prodigious  bignefs.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  fprings,  fome  of  fait  water,  of  which  they 
make  very  good  fait  in  great  plenty. 
Guayaquil  is  about  185  miles  diftant  from  Quito  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  565  from  Lima  towards  the  fouth.  The 
town  is  well  feated  for  trade,  and  the  building  of  fhips,  for 
which  they  have  fheds  to  cover  the  workmen  from  the  fun. 
It  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chiefeft  fea-ports  in  the  South- 
Seas.  The  commodities  that  are  exported  from  thence  are 
cacao,  hides,  tallow,  farfaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  with  wool- 
len cloth,  commonly  called  cloth  of  Quito,  becaufe  it  is  made 
in  that  city.  This  and  all  other  commodities  which  come 
from  Quito,  are  fhipped  off  at  Guayaquil  for  other  parts,  and 
all  imported  goods  for  the  city  of  Quito  pafs  by  Guayaquil ; 
by  which  it  may  appear,  that  this  is  a  place  of  no  mean 
trade.     (Dampter.) 

General  Remarks  on  Peru. 

There  are  two  forts  of  filver  mines  at  Peru,  the  one  where 
filver  is  found  fcattered  about  in  fmall  quantities,  the  other 
where  it  runs  in  a  vein  between  two  rocks;  the  one  exceflive- 
ly  hard,  and  the  other  much  fofter  ;  and  it  is  thefe  laft  which 
beft  deferve,  and  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  filver  mines. 

This  metal,  which  is  in  other  countries  the  ftandard  or  mea- 
fure of'  riches,  is  in  Peru  the  riches  of  the  country  confidered 
in  another  light ;  we  mean  that  of  a  natural  commodity  ; 
for,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vaft  country,  there  are  al- 
moft  every  where  filver  mines  to  be  met  with  of  more  or  lefs 
value,  according  as  the  ore  produces  more  or  lefs  filver,  and 
can  be  wrought  at  a  greater  or  lefs  expence. 
There  are  fome,  but  not  a  great  many  mines,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lima ;  but  to  the  fouth  they  are  very  numurous. 
On  the  back  of  the  Andes  there  lies  a  nation  of  Indians, 
called  Los  Plateros,  or  thePlatemen,  from  the  vaft  quantities 
they  poffefs  of  filver  ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  very  little  com- 
munication with  them.  The  beft  part  of  the  mine-countries 
are  to  the  fouth  of  Cufco,  from  thence  to  Potofi,  and  fo  to 
the  frontiers  of  Chili;  and  where  for  the  fpace  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  there  is  a  continued  fucceffion  of  mines  ;  fome 
being  difcovered,  and  others  deferted  every  day.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  the  people  here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  to  com- 
plain of  the  prefent  times,  and  commend  the  paft,  as  if  here- 
tofore there  were  infinitely  greater  quantities  of  filver  dug 
out  of  the  mines,  than  at  prefent,  and,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to  particular  mines,  it  may  be  fo  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
doubtlefs  the  quantities  of  filver  that  are  annually  obtained  in 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  abundantly  exceed  what  was  for- 
merly exported  from  thence.  As  to  the  names  of  thofe 
which  have  been  moft  remarkable,  or  are  fo  at  prefent  in  the 
country  of  Peru,  they  are  thefe,  viz.  the  mines  of  Loxa  and 
Camora,  Cuenca'j  Puerto  Vejo,  St  Juan  del  Oro  ;  thefe  are 
wrought  at  prefent :  thofe  of  Oruro  and  Titiri  are  neglected  ; 
thofe  of  Porco  and  Plata  are  filled  up. 

At  Potofi  there  is  a  great  number  of  mines,  and  thofe  of 
Tomina,  Chocaia,  Atacuma,  Xuxui,  the  Chalchaques, 
Guafco,  Iquique,  &c.  are  all  wrought  with  more  or  lef,  pro- 
fit ;  and  this  according  to  the  fkill  of  their  proprietors,  or  of 
fuch  as  have  the  direction  of  thefe  works. 
It  is  generally  believed,  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for 
it,  that  experience  has  taught  the  people  here  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  minerals,  and  the  art  of  treating  them,  fo  as 
to  obtain  the  largeft  profit.  But,  however,  when  one  con- 
fiders  their  ignorance  in  other  arts,  their  going  on  conftantly 
in  the  fame  beaten  track  in  this,  together  with  their  vaft 
wafte  of  quickfilver,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  our  Eu- 
ropean miners  might  manage  their  works  to  ftill  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

This  feems  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
knowlege  of  theirs  is  not  at  all  founded  upon  principles  ;  but 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  an  art  built  upon  accidental  difcoveries, 
in  which  there  is  little  of  accuracy,  and  abundance  of  un- 
certainty ;  which  will  be  more  evident  to  the  reader,  when 
he  has  perufed  and  confidered  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  filver  is  extracted  from  the  ore  at  the 
mines. 

The  moft  perfect  filver  that  comes  from  thence,  is  that  which 
the  Spaniaids  call  pinnas ;  that  is  a  lump  of  filver  extremely 
porous,  becaufe  it  is  the  remainder  of  a  part  made  up  of  fil- 
ver duft  and  mercury,  and  the  latter  being  exhaled,  leaves 
this  remainder  of  the  mafs  fpongy  and  light.  It  is  this  kind 
of  filver  that  is  put  into  different  forms  by  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  cheat  the  king  of  his  duty  ;  and  therefore  all  fil- 
ver in  this  condition,  if  found  any  where  on  the  road,  or  on 
board  any  fhip,  is  looked  upon  as  contraband  goods,  and  is 
liable  to  feizure. 

In  regard  to  the  art  of  refining  therefore,  we  fhall  fhew  the 
progrefs  of  the  ore,  from  the  mine  to  this  kind  of  mafs  or 
cake.  After  having  broken  the  ftone,  taken  out  of  the  vein 
of  ore,  they  grind  it  in  their  mills  with  grindftones,  or  in  the 
ingenios  reales,  or  royal  engines,  which  confift  of  hammers, 
or  pounders,  like  the  French  plaifter  mills.  They  have  ge- 
nerally  a  wheel  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  diameter, 
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whofe  long  axletree  is  fet  with  fmooth  triangles,  which*  as 
they  turn,  "hook  or  lay  hold  of  the  iron  hammers,  lift  them 
up  to  a  certain  height,  and  from  whence  they  drop  at  once 
at  every  turn  ;  they  generally  weigh  about  two  hundred 
weight,  and  fall  fo  violently,  that  they  reduce  the  hardeft 
ftones  to  powder.  They  afterwards  fift  that  powder  through 
iron  or  copper  fieves,  to  take  away  the  fineft,  and  return  the 
reft  to  the  mill. 

When  the  ore  happens  to  be  mixed  with  fome  metals,  which 
obftruft  it's  falling  to  powder,  as  copper,  &c.  they  calcine  it 
in  an  oven,  and  pound  it  over  again.  In  the  little  mines, 
where  they  ufe  none  but  mills  with  grindftones,  they,  for  the 
moft  part  grind  the  ore  with  water,  which  makes  a  liquid 
mud  that  runs  into  a  receiver  :  whereas,  when  it  is  ground 
dry,  it  muft  be  afterwards  fteeped,  and  well  moulded  together 
with  the  feet,  for  a  long  time.  To  this  purpofe  they  make  a 
floor,  where  they  difpofe  that  mud  in  fquare  parcels,  about  a 
foot  thick,  each  of  them  containing  half  a  caxon  or  cheft, 
that  is  twenty-five  quintals,  or  hundred  weight  of  ore,  and 
thefe  they  call  cuerpos,  that  is,  bodies. 

On  each  of  them  they  throw  about  two  hundred  weight  of 
fea  or  common  fait,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  which  they  mould  and  incorporate  with  the  earth,  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  they  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  quickfilver,  fqueezing  a  purfe  made  of  a  fkin,  wherein  they 
put  it  to  make  it  fall  in  drops,  with  which  they  fprinkle  the 
mafs  equally,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ore. 
They  allow  to  each  mafs,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds;  for 
the  richer  it  is,  the  more  mercury  it  requires  to  draw  to  it  the 
filver  contained:  fo  that  they  know  not  the  quantity,  but  by 
long  experience. 

An  Indian  is  employed  to  mould  one  of  thefe  fquare  parcels 
eight  times  a  day,  to  the  end  that  the  mercury  may  incorpo- 
rate with  the  filver.  To  that  effect,  they  often  mix  lime  with 
it,  when  the  ore  happens  to  be  greafy,  where  caution  is  to  be 
ufed  :  for,  they  fay,  it  fometimes  grows  fo  hot,  that  they  nei- 
ther find  mercury  or  filver  in  it,  which  feems  incredible. 
Sometimes  they  alfo  ftrew  among  it  fome  lead  or  tin  ore,  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  mercury,  which  is  flower  in 
very  cold  weather,  than  when  it  is  very  temperate  ;  for  which 
reafon,  at  Potofi  and  Lipes  they  are  often  obliged  to  mould 
the  ore  during  a  whole  month  or  fix  weeks  ;  but  in  more  mo- 
derate climates,  the  amalgama  is  made  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
To  /acilitate  the  operation  of  the  mercury,  they  in  fome 
places,  as  at  Puno,  aud  elfewhere,  make  their  buiterons,  or 
floors,  on  arches,  under  which  they  keep  fire  to  heat  the  powder 
of  the  ore  for  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  pavement  of  bricks. 
When  it  is  thought  that  the  mercury  has  attracted  all  the  fil- 
ver, the  affayer  takes  a  little  ore  from  each  parcel  a-part, 
which  he  wafhes  in  a  fmall  earthen  plate,  or  wooden  bowl, 
and  by  the  colour  of  the  mercury  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  knows  whether  it  has  had  it's  effect  ;  for  when  it  is 
blackifh,  the  ore  is  too  much  heated,  and  then  they  add  more 
fait  or  fome  other  drug.  They  fay  that  then  the  mercury 
difpara,  that  is,  fhoots,  or  flies  away.  If  the  mercury  is 
white,  they  put  a  drop  under,  the  thumb,  and  preffing  it  hafti- 
ly,  the  filver  there  is  amongft  it,  remains  flicking  to  the 
thumb,  and  the  mercury  flips  away  in  little  drops. 
In  conclufion,  when  they  perceive  that  all  the  filver  is.  ga- 
thered, thev  carry  the  ore  to  a  bafon,  into  which  a  little 
ftream  of  water  runs  to  wafh  it.  Much  in  the  fame  nature 
as  we  fhall  fhew  they  wafh  gold,  excepting  that  this  being 
only  a  mud  without  ftones,  inftead  of  an  hook  to  ftir  it,  aa 
Indian  ftirs  it  with  his  feet  to  diffolve  it. 
From  the  firft  bafon  it  falls  into  a  fecond,  where  another  In- 
dian is,  who  ftirs  it  again  to  diffolve  it  thoroughly  and  loofen 
the  filver.  From  the  fecond  it  pafies  into  a  third,  where  the 
fame  is  repeated  ;  to  the  end,  that  what  has  not  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  may  not  efcape  the  third. 
When  all  has  been  wafhed,  and  the  water  runs  clear,  they 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  lined  with  leather, 
the  mercury  incorporated  with  the  filver,  which  they  call 
lapella.  It  is  put  into  a  woollen  bag,  hanging  up  for  fome  of 
the  quickfilver  to  drain  through.  They  bind,  beat,  and  prefs 
it,  laying  a  weight  upon  it  with  flat  pieces  of  wood  ;  and 
when  they  have  got  out  as  much  as  they  can,  they  put  the 
pafte  into  a  mould  of  wooden  planks,  which  being  bound  to- 
gether, generally  form  the  figure  of  an  octagon  pyramid  cut 
fhort,  at  the  bottom  whereof  is  a  copper  plate  full  of  little 
holes.  There  they  ftir,  in  order  to  faften  it ;  and  when  they 
defign  to  make  many  pinnas,  as  they  call  them,  that  is,  lumps 
of  various  weights;  they  divide  them  with  little  beds,  or 
layers  of  earth,  which  hinder  their  coming  together.  To 
that  end,  the  pella,  or  mafs,  muft  be  weighed,  deducting  two 
thirds  for  the  mercury  that  is  in  it,  and  they  know  within  a 
fmall  matter  what  net  filver  there  is. 

They  then  take  off  the  mould,  and  place  the  pinna  with  it's 
copper  bafe  on  a  trivet,  or  fuch  like  inftrument,  ftandingover 
a  great  earthen  veffel  full  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  an 
earthen  cap,  which  they  again  cover  with  lighted  coals,  and 
they  feed  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  that  the  mafs  may  grow 
violently  hot,  and  the  mercury  that  is  in  it  evaporate  in  fmoke; 
but  that  fmoke  having  no  paffage  out,  it  circulates  in  the  hol- 
low, that  is,  between  the  mafs  and  cap,  'till  coming  down  to 
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the  Water  that  is  underneath,  it  condenfes  to  the  bottom 
again,  converted  into  quickfilver. 

Thus  little  of  it  is  loft,  .and  the  fame  ferves  feveral  times  j 
but  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed,  becaufe  it  grows  weak. 
However,  they  formerly  confumed  at  Potofi  fix  or  feven  thou- 
fand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight,  of  quickfilver  every  year, 
as  Acofta  writes,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
filver  they  got.  When  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  fpongy  lump  of  contiguous  grains  of  filver, 
very  light  and  almoft  mouldering,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
la  pinna,  and  is  obferved  as  a  contraband  commodity  from 
the  mines  ;  becaufe,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  king's  receipt,  or  to  the  mint,  to 
pay  the  fifth  to  his  majefty  there. 

Thofe  maffes  are  caft  into  ingots,  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
crown  are  ftamped,  as  alfo  that  of  the  place  where  they  were 
caft,  their  weight  and  quality,  with  the  finenefs  of  the  filver. 
It  is  always  certain,  that  the  ingots  which  have  paid  the  fifth 
have  no  fraud  in  them  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  pinnas  or 
mafles  not  caft  ;  thofe  who  make  them,  often  convey  into  the 
middle  of  them,  iron,  fand,  and  other  things,  to  increafe  the 
weight;  fo  that,  in  prudence,  they  ought  to  be  opened,  and 
made  red  hot  at  the  fire,  for  the  more  certainty  ;  for  if  falfi- 
fied,  the  fire  will  either  turn  it  black  or  yellow,  or  melt  it 
more  eafily. 

This  trial  is  alfo  to  extract  a  moifture  they  contract  in  places 
where  they  are  laid,  on  purpofe  to  make  them  the  heavier. 
In  fhort,  their  weight  may  be  increafed  one  third,  by  dipping 
them  in  water  when  they  are  red  hot,  as  alfo  by  feparating  the 
mercury,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  mafs  is  always  more 
impregnated  than  the  top.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens,  that 
this  fame  mafs  is  of  different  finenefs. 

The  ftones  taken  from  the  mines,  the  ore,  or.,  tofpeak  in  the 
language  of  Peru,  the  mineray,  from  which  the  filver  is  ex- 
tracted, is  not  always  of  the  fame  nature,  confidence,  or 
colour. 

There  are  fome  white  and  grey,  mixed  with  red  or  blueifh 
fpots,  which  is  called  plata  blanca,  or  white  filver.  The 
mines  of  Lipes  are  moft  of  them  of  this  fort.  For  the  moft 
part  there  appear  fome  little  grains  of  filver,  and  very  often 
fmall  branches,  extending  along  the  layers  of  the  ftone. 
There  are  fome,  on  the  other  hand,  as  black  as  the  drofs  of 
iron,  in  which  the  filver  does  not  appear,  called  oregrillo,  that 
is  blackifh  :  fometimes  it  is  black  with  lead,  for  which  reafoa 
it  is  called  plomo  ronco,  that  is,  coarfe  lead,  in  which  the  fil- 
ver appears  as  if  fcratched  with  fomething  that  is  harfh,  and 
it  is  generally  the  richeft,  and  got  with  leaft  charge  ;  becaufe, 
inftead  of  moulding  it  with  quickfilver,  it  is  melted  in  fur- 
naces, where  the  lead  evaporates  by  dint  of  fire,  and  leaves 
the  filver  pure  and  clean. 

From  that  fort  of  mines,  the  Indians  drew  their  filver  ;  be- 
caufe, having  no  ufe  of  mercury,  as  the  Europeans  have,  they 
only  wrought  thofe  whofe  ore  would  melt  ;  and,  having  but 
little  wood,  they  heated  their  furnaces  with  ylo,  and  thedung 
of  lamas  or  fheep,  or  other  beafts,  expofing  them  on  the 
mountains,  that  the  wind  might  keep  the  fire  fierce.  This  is 
all  the  fecret  the  hiftorians  of  Peru  fpeak  of,  as  of  fomething 
wonderful.  There  is  another  fort  of  ore  like  this,  as  black, 
and  in  which  the  filver  does  not  appear  at  all  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  wetted  and  rubbed  againft  iron,  it  turns  red  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  roficler,  fignifying  the  ruddinefs 
of  the  dawn  of  the  day  :  this  is  very  rich,  and  affords  the  fineft 
filver. 

There  is  fome  that  glitters  like  talck  or  ifinglafs  ;  this  yields 
little  filver ;  the  name  of  it  is  zoroche  :  the  peel,  which  is  of 
a  yellowifh  red,  is  very  foft  and  broken  in  bits,  but  feldom 
rich  ;  and  the  mines  of  it  are  wrought  on  account  of  the 
eafinefs  of  getting  the  ore  :  there  is  fome  green  not  much 
harder  than  the  laft,  called  cobriffo,  or  copperifh  ;  it  is  very- 
rare  :  however,  though  the  filver  generally  appears  in  it,  and  it 
is  almoft  mouldering,  it  is  the  hardeft  to  be  managed,  that  is, 
to  have  the  filver  extracted  from  it ;  fometimes,  after  being 
ground,  it  muft  be  burnt  in  thefire,  and  feveral  other  methods 
ufed  to  feparate  it,  doubtlefs  becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  copper. 
Laftly,  There  is  another  fort  of  very  rare  ore,  which  has 
been  found  at  Potofi  only,  in  the  mine  Cotamifo,  beino- 
threads  of  pure  filver,  intangled  together  like  burnt  lace,  fo 
fine  that  they  called  it  Arana,  fpider,  from  it's  refemblance  to 
a  cobweb. 

The  veins  of  mines,  of  what  fort  foever  they  be,  are  o-ene- 
rally  richer  in  the  middle,  than  towards  the  edges ;  and  when 
two  veins  happen  to  crofs  one  another,  the  place  where  they 
meet,  is  always  rich  :  it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  which  lie 
north  and  fouth,  are  richer  than  thofe  which  lie  any  other 
way.  Thofe  which  are  new  places,  where  mills  can  be 
erected,  and  that  are  more  commodioufly  wrought,  are  often 
preferable  to  the  richer,  that  require  more  expence,  which  is 
the  reafon  that  at  Lipes  and  Potofi,  a  cheft  of  ore  muft  yield 
ten  marks,  of  eight  ounces  each  mark  of  filver,  to  pay  the 
charges,  and  at  thofe  of  the  province  of  Tarama,  five  pay 
them. 

When  they  are  rich  and  fink  downwards,  they  are  fubject  to 
be  flooded,  and  then  they  muft  have  recourfe  to  pumps  and 
machines,    or  elfe  drain  them  by  thofe  they  call  cocabones, 
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being  palTages  made  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  for  the  wa- 
ter to  run  out  at,  which  often  ruin  the  owners  by  the  ex- 
ceflive  expence  they  infenfibly  draw  them  into. 
There  are  other  ways  offeparating  the  filver  from  the  {tones 
that  confine  it,  and  from  the  other  metals  that  are  mixed  with 
it,  by  fire  or  ftrong  feparating  water,  made  ufe  of  at  fome 
mines,  where  other  means  fail,  and  whore  they  make  a  fort  of 
ingots,  which  they  call  bollas  ;  but  the  moft  general  and  ufe- 
ful  method  is  to  make  pinnas  or  malTes,  abovementioned, 
which  are  preferred  to  other  forms,  on  account  of  their  eafi- 
nefs  in  making,  and  that  they  fave  fome  ingredients,  which  is 
a  thing  of  confequence  in  works  of  this  nature,  where  to  fave 
in  the  expence,  has  the  fame  effect  as  finding  the  mine. 
It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  in  mines,  as  well  as  other 
things,  there  happens  great  variation  in  their  product,  and  in 
the  value  of  the  product.  The  mines  which  very  lately 
yielded  moft  filver,  are  thofe  of  Orura,  a  little  town  eighty 
leagues  from  Arica  :  in  the  year  1712,  one  fo  rich  was 
difcovered  at  Ollachea,  near  Cufco,  that  it  yielded  twothou- 
fand  five  hundred  marks,  of  eight  ounces  each,  out  of  every 
cheft,  that  is,  almoft  one  fifth  part  of  the  ore  ;  but  it  has  de- 
clined much,  and  is  now  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  fort. 
Next  to  thefe  are  thofe  at  Li  pes,  which  have  had  the  fame 
fate. 

Laftly,  Thofe  at  Potofi  yield  but  little,  and  caufe  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  by  reafon  of  their  great  depth.  But  notwithftanding 
the  mines  here  are  far  diminifhed  in  their  product,  yet  the 
quantity  of  ore  that  has  been  already  wrought,  and  laid  many 
years  upon  the  furface,  is  thought  capable  to  yield  a  fecond 
crop;  which  is  a  proof  that  thefe  minerals  generate  in  the 
earth,  like  all  other  inanimate  things  ;  and  it  is  likewife  cer- 
tain, from  all  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  that  gold  and  filver, 
as  well  as  other  metals,  are  continually  growing  and  forming 
themfelves  in  the  bowels  of  their  natural  earths. 
This  opinion  is  verified  by  experience,  in  the  mountain  of 
Potofi,  where  feveral  mines  have  fallen  in,  and  buried  the 
workmen  with  their  tools ;  after  fome  years  they  have  dug 
the  fame  place,  and  difcovered  many  bones  and  pieces  of 
wood,  with  veins  of  filver  actually  running  through  them. 
Thefe  mines  belong  to  him  who  firft  difcovers  them  :  he  im- 
mediately prefents  a  petition  to  the  magiftrates,  to  have  fuch 
a  piece  of  earth  for  his  own,  which  is  no  fooner  done  than 
granted.  They  meafure  eighty  Spanifh  yards  in  length,  and 
forty  over,  which  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  yield  it  to  the  difcoverer,  who 
chufes  what  fpace  he  thinks  fit,  and  does  what  he  pleafes  with 
it.  Then  they  meafure  juft  the  fame  quantity  for  the  kins;, 
which  is  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  there  being  many  who  are 
willing  to  purchafe  a  treafure  which  may  prove  ineftimable. 
If  any  other  psrfon  has  a  mind  to  work  part  of  the  mine 
himfelf,  he  bargains  with  the  proprietor  for  a  particular  vein  ; 
all  that  fuch  a  one  digs  out  is  his  own,  paying  the  king's  du- 
ty, which  is,  for  gold  a  twentieth  part,  and  for  filver  a  fifth  ; 
and  fome  landlords  find  fuch  an  account  in  letting  out  their 
ground  and  their  mills,  that  they  live  upon  the  profit,  without 
any  hazard. 

At  Copiapo  there  are  gold  mines  juft  beyond  the  town,  and 
all  about  the  country  likewife,  which  have  brought  many 
purchafers  and  workmen  thither,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
Indians  ;  for  the  Spanifh  magiftraf.es  take  away  not  only  their 
lands  but  their  horfes,  which  they  fell  to  the  new  proprietors, 
under  pretence  of  ferving  the  king,  and  improving  their  fettle- 
ments.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  magnet  and  lapis  lazuli, 
which  the  Indians  know  not  the  value  of.  And  fome  leagues 
in  the  country,  there  is  plenty  of  fait  and  faltpetre,  which 
often  lies  an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  About  an  hundred 
miles  eaft  upon  the  Cordelier  mountains,  there  is  a  vein  of 
fulphur  two  feet  wide,  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  it  needs  no 
cleaning. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  all  forts  of  mines,  but  in 
other  refpects  is  fo  barren,  that  the  natives  fetch  all  their  fub- 
fiftence  from  Coquimbo  ;  and  that  way  being  a  mere  defart 
for  three  hundred  miles  together,  and  the  earth  abounding  fo 
much  with  fait  and  fulphur,  that  the  mules  often  perifh  for 
want  of  grafs  and  fweet  water.  There  is  but  one  river  in 
two  hundred  miles,  which  the  Indians  call  ancalalue,  or  hy- 
pocrite, becaufe  it  runs  only  from  fun  rife  to  fun  fet ;  this  is 
occafioned  from  the  great  quantity  of  fnow  melted  from  the 
Cordeliers  in  the  day  time,  which  freezes  again  at  night,  where 
the  cold  is  often  fo  great,  that  the  peoples  features  are  quite 
diftorted. 

Hence  Chili  takes  it's  name,  the  word  fignifying  cold  in  the 
Indian  language  3  and  we  are  certainly  informed  by  the  Spa- 
nifh hiftonans,  that  fome  of  their  countrymen  and  others, 
who  firft  traded  this  way,  died  ftifF  with  cold  upon  their 
mules ;  for  which  reafon,  the  road  is  now  always  lower  to- 
wards the  coaft. 

We  come  new  to  the  fecond  point,  which  is  the  regular  com- 
merce carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  in  Europe,  with  thofe  of  America. 
The  method  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on,  is  well  enough 
known  in  general,  but  few  enter  far  enough  into  it's  parti- 
culars. In  order  to  give  as  diftinct  an  account  of  this  matter 
as  poffible,  we  (hall  fpeak  of  the  galleons,   the  flota,  and  the 


flotilla,  regifter  fhips,  andguardacoftas,  though  we  have  oc- 
cafionally  touched  upon  thefe  points  under  feveral  other  heads ; 
and  when  we  have  done  this,  the  reader  will  perfectly  com- 
prehend the  myftery  of  the  Spanifh  policy  in  this  point. 
A  galleon  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  very  large  man  of  war, 
of  three  or  four  decks,  built  in  a  manner  now  altogether 
out  of  fafhion,  except  in  Spain  j  and  the  reafon  why  it  is 
ftill  ufed  there  is,  that  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
merchandize,  with  which  the  king's  fhips  are  generally  fo 
much  crowded,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  of  defending  them- 
felves. 

That  fleet  which  we  call  the  galleons,  confifts  of  eight  fuch 
men  of  war ;  of  thefe  there  are  three  very  large  ones,  ftiled 
la  Capitana,  la  Admirante,  and  il  Governo,  two  others  which 
are  lefs,  la  Patacha,  and  la  Margarita,  each  of  50  guns,  and 
and  an  advice  frigate  of  forty.  The  merchantmen  which  fail 
with  this  fleet,  and  purchafe  their  licences  at  a  very  high  rate, 
are  in  number  from  twelve  to  fixteen,  and  in  burthen  at  leaft 
a  third  part  bigger,  than  is  expreffed  in  their  refpedtive 
fchedules.  Thefe  fhips  are  intended  to  carry  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary,  either  of  warlike  ftores  or  merchandize  for  Peru,  and 
this  is  the  fpecific  difference  between  this  fleet  and  the  flota, 
which  is  intended  for  Mexico.  See  Galleons. 
In  time  of  peace  ('till  fince  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle)  the  gal- 
leons fail  regularly  once  a  year  from  Cadiz,  at  no  fet  time, 
but  according  to  the  king's  pleafure,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  merchants.  From  Cadiz  the  galleons  fteer  directly  for  the 
Canaries,  where,  if  the  flota  fails  with  them  as  it  fometimes 
does,  they  anchor  together  in  the  haven  at  Gomera :  thence 
they  bear  away  for  the  Antilles,  and  when  they  arrive  at 
that  height,  the  flota  feparates,  and  the  galleons  bear  away 
for  Carthegena.  As  foon  as  they  double  the  Cape  de  la 
Vela,  and  appear  before  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  ad- 
vice is  fent  to  all  parts,  that  every  thing  may  be  got  ready  for 
their  reception. 

In  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  they  remain  a  month,  and 
land  there  all  the  goods  defigned  for  the  audience  of  the  Terra 
Firma  ;  then  they  fail  to  Porto  Bello,  where  they  continue 
during  the  fairs,  which  laft  five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  having 
landed  the  merchandize  intended  for  Peru,  and  received  the 
treafure  and  rich  commodities  fent  from  thence  on  board,  they 
fail  again  to  Carthagena,  where  they  remain  'till  they  return 
to  Spain,  which  is  ufually  within  the  fpace  of  two  years. 
When  they  have  orders  to  return,  they  fail  firft  to  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  having  there  joined  the  flota,/ and  what  other 
fhips  are  returning  to  Europe,  they  fteer  tbrouoh  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  and  fo  to  the  ftraight  of  Carolina,  where  meet- 
ing with  the  weftern  winds,  they  fhape  their  courfe  then  for 
the  Azores:  they  take  in  frefh  water  and  provifions  at  Ter- 
cera,  and  thence  continue  their  voyage  to  Cadiz.  The  flota 
confifts,  as  well  as  the  galleons,  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
of  war,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  merchant  fhips:  the 
former  are  feldom  more  than  three  ;  la  Capitana,  la  Admi- 
rante, and  la  Patacha  :  the  latter  are  ufually  about  fixteen,  in 
burthen  between  five  hundred  and  a  thoufand  tons. 
This  fleet  fails  about  the  month  of  Anguft,  that  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  winds,  which  prevail  about  November,  they  may 
the  more  eafily  purfue  the  voyage  to  La  Vera  Cruz.  In  their 
pafTage  they  call  at  Puerto  Rico  to  take  in  frefh  water  and 
provifions,  then  pafs  in  fight  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba  ;  and  according  to  the  fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  winds,  pafs  either  by  the  coaft  of  Jucatan,  or 
higher,  through  the  gulph  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  See  Flota  and  Mexico. 
The  run  of  this  fleet,  according  to  the  courfe  we  have  menti- 
oned, hath  been  thus  computed:  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagnes,  in  about  ten  days :  to  the 
Antilles,  eight  hundred  leagues  in  twenty  days;  to  the 
moft  weftern  point  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  five  hundred  leagues 
in  twenty  days ;  to  Vera  Cruz,  two  hundred  and  fixty  leagues 
in  twelve  days  or  thereabouts;  in  all,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ten  league?,  in  about  fixty-two  days. 

As  the  flota  is  defigned  to  furnifh  not  only  Mexico,  but  the 
Philippine  Iflands  alfo,  in  order  to  fupply  the  trade  of  Aca- 
pulco  with  European  goods,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  there 
for  a  confiderable  fpace,  and,  when  it  is  necefiary,  they  win- 
ter in  that  part.  The  cargo  with  which  they  return,  is  not 
fo  rich  as  that  of  the  gallions;  but  'till  this  method  was  laid 
afide,  it  increafed  annually  in  it's  value  ;  which  muft  be  ow- 
ing to  the  progrefs  made  in  fettling  what  the  Spaniards  call 
the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  ufually  in  the  month  of  May  that  the  flota  leaves  La  Vera 
Cruz,  though  fometimes  it  is  detained  in  that  harbour  'till 
Auguft.  Then  the  fhips  that  compofe  it  fail  for  the  Havan- 
nah,  for  though  the  galleons  and  the  flota  feldom  leave  Spain 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  they  generally  return  together.  As 
foon  as  they  are  fafely  arrived  at  the  Havanna,  they  detach 
a  few  of  the  lighteft  and  cleaneft  fhips  to  Europe,  who,  be- 
fides  money  and  merchandize,  carry  alfo  an  exact  account  of 
the  contents  both  of  the  galleons  and  flota.  Thefe  fhips  are 
called  by  the  Spaniards  with  propriety  enough  the  flotilla,  i.  e. 
the  little  fleet.  The  principal  reafon  of  fending  them  in  this 
manner  into  Spain,  is  to  give  the  court  of  Madrid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  what  convoy  may  be  necefiary,  in  cafe  of 
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any  alteration  of  affairs,  to  be  fent  to  efcort  the  grand  fleet, 
as  alfoto  regulate  the  indulto  [fee  INdulto],  which  may  be 
levied  on  the  merchants,  in  proprtion  to  their  intereft  in  the 
galleons  and  flota:  but  the  reader  may  poffibly  incline  to  en- 
quire, what  obliges  this  great  fleet  to  remain  fo  long  at  the 
Havannah?  To  which  two  caufes  may  be  afligned,  viz. 
waiting  for  a  wind,  or  for  the  regifter  (hips  which  they  are  to 
convoy  home. 

A  regifter  (hip  is  fo  called,  from  it's  being  regiftered  with  all 
the  effects  embarked  in  Spain,  in  the  books  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  chamber  of  Seville.  As  this  general  account  will 
not  probably  appear  fatisfactory,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  ftate 
the  matter  more  fully. 

A  company  of  merchants    having,  as  they    conceive,    juft 
grounds  to  imagine,  that  European  goods  are  greatly  wanted 
at  fome  particular  ports  in   the  Weft-Indies,  they  draw  up  a 
memorial  or  petition,  containing  thefe  reafons  in  the  cleareft 
and   concifeft  terms,  and   lay   it  before  the   council  of  the 
Indies  [fee   India-House  of  Spain].     The  prayer  of  this 
petition  is,  that  they  may  have  leave  to  fend  a  fhip  of  three 
hundred  tons  burthen,  or  under,  to  the  port  they  mention. 
When  leave  is  obtained,  they  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  crown 
which  is  generally  between    thirty  and  fifty  thoufand  piece 
of  eight,  befides  prefents,  and    thofe  no  fmall  ones,  to  the 
king's  officers,  from  the  greateft  to  the  leaft. 
That  this,  however,  may  not  induce  any  fufpicion   of  fraud, 
they  regifter  their  fhip  and  cargo,  that   it  may  appear  con- 
fiftent   with  their  petition  and  licence  ;  and  yet  (fuch  a  fata- 
lity attends  on  all  cuftom-houfe  cautions)  this  fhip  of  under 
three  hundred  tons,  generally  carries  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
ton  of   goods,    and  affords    accommodation  for  paffengers 
befides. 

Copies  from  the  regifter  are  tranfmitted  to  the  governor  and 
royal  officers  at  the  port,  to  which  the  regifter  fhip  is  bound  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  diligence,  fuch  their  integrity,  that  when 
the  (hip  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the  port,  they  make  a  very 
narrow  enquiry,  and  yet  there  is  feldom  or  never  any  fraud 
difcovered  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  fhip  of  fix  or  feven 
hundred  ton,  returns  into  Europe  with  an  authentic  certifi- 
cate from  all  the  king  of  Spain's  officers,  that  (he  does  not 
carry  quite  three  hundred,  together  with  a  bill  of  lading,  in 
the  fame  ftrain  of  computation. 

By  thefe  regifter  (hips  there  is  fometimes  a  gain  of  two  or 
three-  hundred  per  cent,  which  enables  the  owners  to  pay  fo 
bountifully  for  cheating  the  king,  having  firft  got  the  money 
by  robbing  his  fubjecls. 

Thefe  regifter  (hips  go  to  Buenos-Ayres,  St  Martha,  Porto 
Cavallo,  and  other  places,  to  which  neither  the  galleons  nor 
flota  come  ;  yet,  generally  fpeaking,  they  return  with  thofe 
fleets  as  they  fometimes  go  out  with  them,  and  fo  leave  them 
in  a  certain  latitude.  The  Spanifh  grandees  often  intereft 
themfelves  in  procuring  fuch  licences;  and  fome  people  do 
not  ftick  to  fay,  that  they  find  their  account  in  it. 
The  profits  accruing  by  this  fort  of  commerce,  making  thofe 
concerned  therein  extravagantly  rich  in  a  (hort  fpaceof  time, 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  the  Weft-Indies,  have  heretofore 
had  a  ftrong  defire  to  be  dealing  this  way,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a  licence;  and  for  many  years  they  fucceeded  to 
their  wifh,  partly  by  the  connivance  of  the  Spanifh  governors, 
and  partly  by  employing  force. 

At  length  this  evil  grew  fo  flagrant,  that  the  court  of  Spain 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  in  order  thereto,  fent 
new  governors  into  America  with  very  precife  orders  on  this 
head,  declaring  ai.  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould  be  carried 
fully  into  execution. 

Thefe  inftructions  gave  rife  to  the  guarda  coftas,  or  guard 
(hips,  which  have  fince  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world, 
and  of  which  I  think  it  neceffary  to  fpeak  more  particularly  : 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  originally  good  grounds 
for  equipping  them,  fince  the  Englifh  in  fome  mearfure,  and 
the  Dutch  more  openly,  began  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade 
by  force. 

The  Dutch  veffels  were  from  twenty  to  thirty-fix  s;uns,  and 
therefore  valued  nothing  the  governor  of  Carthagena  could 
do  to  prevent  their  trading  on  his  coaft  ;  but  when  the  guard 
(hips  were  ftationed  here,  they  for  fome  time  put  an  end  to 
the  evil,  for  falling  in  with  fome  of  thefe  interlopers,  they 
funk  one  and  took  two,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  worth 
upwards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  nay,  finding  on 
board  them  fixteen  Spanifh  merchants,  who  on  a  fignal  given 
were  come  oft* to  trade,  they  hanged  them  all  without  mercy. 
So  far  all  was  right;  for  without  queftion  thefe  fmugglers, 
not  only  prejudiced  the  king  of  Spain,  but  even  the  fair  tra- 
ders of  their  own  nation,  by  the  clandeftine  commerce  they 
carried  on. 

The  captains  of  the  guard  (hips,  however,  foon  altered  their 
conduit,  and  inftead  of  taking  contraband  traders,  infefted 
the  Englifh  commerce,  and  took,  without  diftinaion,  all 
they  were  able,  at  firft  under  very  frivolous  pretences,  and 
at  laft  without  any  pretence  at  all. 

As  the  Spanifh  governors  reaped  a  confiderable  profit  from  the 
prizes  of  thefe  privateers,  or  rather  pirates,  brought  into  their 
ports,  they  were  ready  to  fend  deceitful  accounts  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  which  produced   that  fpkit  of  obftinacy,  which 
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brought  on^  all  the  world  knows,  the  laft  war,  and  may  very 
poffibly  foon  bring  on  another,  unlefs  this  matter  is  very  foon 
happily  adjufted  between  the  two  crowns.  See  the  article 
Logwood,  where  I  have  done  myfelf  the  honour  to  propofe 
an  expedient  for  this  good  purpofe. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  before  us,  and  to  collect 
what  by  thefe  different  methods  comes  into  Spain  from  her 
colonies.  This  account  has  been  with  great  induflry,  and, 
perhaps,  without  any  fenfible  error  (rated  thus :  in  gold,  of 
which  the  galleons  bring  home  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions, and  the  flota  generally  about  one;  in  filver,  by  the 
galleons  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions,  by  the  flota  from 
ten  to  twelve:  in  precious  ftones  by  the  galleons,  in  pearls 
two  hundred  thoufand,  in  emeralds  three  hundred  thoufand, 
in  bezoares,  turquoifes,  amethyfts,  &c.  thirty  thoufand ;  and 
of  late  by  the  flota  fome  turquoifes,  to  the  amount  in  the 
whole  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight.  In  Vigonia 
wool,  by  the  galleons,  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  by  the 
floata  none. 

Quinquina,  by  the  galleons  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight, 
by  the  flota  as  much  :  in  raw  hides  by  the  galleons,  twenty 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  by  the  flota  as  much,  By  hides 
from  Buenos-Ayres,  in  a  regifter  fhip  two  hundred  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight ;  in  logwood,  by  the  galleons  fixty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight,  by  the  flota  none.  In  cocheneal,  by  the 
flota  and  regifter  (hips,  one  million  of  pieces  of  eight ;  in  in- 
digo, about  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight ;  in  fugar* 
tobacco,  and  other  drugs,  about  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight.  So  that  the  whole  may  be  computed  at  thirty-eight 
millions  two  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  point,  which  is  that  of  dis- 
coveries. The  Spaniards,  beyond  doubt,  have  been  long 
pretty  much  at  a  ftand ;  which  how  ftrange  foever  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  who  fee  what  prodigious  advantages  have  at- 
tended all  difcoveries,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  made  by  the 
anceftors  of  thefe  Spaniards  in  the  two  laft  centuries ;  yet 
when  we  come  to  reflect  coolly  upon  this  matter,  we  (hall 
find  that  the  great  impediment  of  farther  difcoveries,  has 
been  the  vaft  extent  of  what  is  already  difcovered. 
However,  not  to  do  the  Spaniards  wrong,  we  ought  in  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  altogether  fo  indolent, 
carelefs,  or  inactive,  as  is  commonly  reported.  The  king- 
dom of  New  Mexico  lies  without  the  fphere  of  our  prefent  en- 
quiry, [fee  Mexico]  and  therefore  we  (hall  only  fay  here, 
that  they  have  not  only  made  great  difcoveries,  but  great  con- 
quefts  on  this  fide,  even  in  modern  times;  infomuch,  that 
thofe     who     have   been     in     thefe  parts,    have  aflured   us, 

THAT  THE  COMMUNICATION  IS  OPEN  BY  THE  LAKES, 
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to  Canada.  See  British  America,  Canada,  Co- 
lonies, Mexico,  Florida. 

To  keep,  however,  to  the  province  of  Peru.  All  the  difco- 
veries that  can  be  made  from  thence,  muft  be  cither  by  land 
towards  the  eaft,  or  by  the  ocean  towards  the  weft;  we  will 
fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  fcccinctly. 

The  countries  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  of  fo  great  compafs,  and  afford  fuch  vaft  riches,  that  they 
have  no  very  ftrong  temptation  to  make  either  conquefts  or 
difcoveries;  and  as  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  fettlements  in  Brazil,  fo  from  thence  we  gather  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  a  very  large  country  in  South  America, 
altogether  undiscovered,  or  at  leaft  unpossessed  by 
any  European  nation. 

If  any  one  defires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  concern- 
ing this  point,  let  him  examine  the  beft  maps  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  hitherto  have  been  publifned,  and  all  the  cre- 
dible relations  that  have  come  from  thofe  parts,  and  he  will 
find  that  this  undifcovered  country  of  which  we  fpeak,  muft 
be  in  length  near  two  thoufand  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
near  a  thoufand  broad  from  north  to  fouth. 
The  people  poffefled  of  thefe  parts,  are  not  only  the  defen- 
dants from  their  original  inhabitants,  but  alfo  vaft  numbers 
of  Indians  who  have  fled  hither  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  if  we  confider  their  multitudes,  and  the  vaft 
advantages  they  have  from  the  fituation  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  dwell,  we  (hall  fee  no  juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  they 
ever  will  be  conquered,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  miffionaries,  in  the 
manner  by  which  they  have  fubdued  the  people  of  Paraguay. 
[See  the  article  Paraguay.] 

However  it  be,  this  unknown  country  contains  a  great  deal 
more  land,  as  well  as  many  more  people,  than  ali  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanifh  empire;  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  infinitely  more  rich  in  silver,  gold,  and 
jewels,    as  well  as  in  cattle,  corn,  sugar,  rich 

DRUGS,    AND  FINE   FRUITS. 

Of  this  we  can  fcarce  doubt,  if  we  reflect  on  what  the  beft 
Spanifli  writers  themfelves  affirm,  that  at  the  time  Pizarro 
made  his  firft  eruption  into  this  country  of  Peru,  he  found 
the  kitchen  utenfils  in  the  meaneft  houfesof  gold,  and  their 
roofs  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same  metal;  but 
there  are  no  fuch  great  quantities  of  gold  now  to  be  had, 
whence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  this  immenfe  plenty  of 
that  precious  metal,  carr.e  from  the  inland  parts,  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking. 

But 
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But  this  is  ftill  farther  demonftrated,  by  what  has  happened 
to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who  inhabit  the  frontier  provinces, 
by  which  we  mean,  thofe  that  lie  next  to  that  vaft  track  of 
unconquered  country.  As  for  inftance,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan,  which  is  fo  called  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name, 
large,  populous,  and  rich,  the  bifhop  and  his  clergy  have 
done  more  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  than  could  have  been 
done  by  a  large  garrifon,  for  they  have  converted  many  In- 
dians, and  by  bringing  them  into  the  city,  and  matching 
them  with  Creole  families,  they  have  introduced  a  commerce 
with  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which  is  of  in- 
finite fervice,  and  may  be  a  means  of  reducing  the  whole 
country. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  much 
more  active  and  induftrious,  as  well  as  much  braver,  than 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain  :  which  is  at- 
tributed to  their  continual  wars  with  the  free  Indians,  and 
their  being  obliged  to  make  long  and  hazardous  journeys,  for 
the  managing  their  own  affairs. 

There  are  in  Popayan  abundance  of  large  towns,  well  built, 
and  tolerably  fortified  ;  but  the  open  country  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who,  whenever  they 
have  an  advantage,  ufe  it  cruelly  enough  againft  the  Spani- 
ards, towards  whom  their  hate,  with  juft  reafon^  is  impla- 
cable. As  the  northern  frontier  of  this  country  joins  the  weft- 
em  ifthmus,  which  is  alfo  inhabited  by  free  Indians,  the  Spa- 
niards are  extremely  apprehenfive  of  the  English  making 

SOME  ATTEMPT  THIS  WAY,  AND  THEREBY  SECURING 
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although  there  may  be  fome  difficulties  attending  an  enter- 
prize  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  fuccefs  may 
one  day  attend  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  if  the  Spaniards 
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a  far  eafier,  lefs  hazardous,  and  lefs  expenfive,  way,  to  humble 
Spain  than  this,  if  their  conduct  towards  Great-Britain  fhould 
make  it  neceflary,  which  does  not  feem  at  all  unlikely. 
In  the  like  manner  there  is  a  very  beneficial  trade  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Conception,  with  the  Indians 
behind  them,  who  though  they  are  not  fubjects  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  nor  have  ever  negociated  a  peace  with  the 
Spaniards,  yet  trade  with  them,  and  this  in  a  very  particular 
manner. 

Thefe  Indians  are  ftiled  Peulches,  and  inhabit  the  Cordillera, 
or  great  chain  of  mountains  at  the  back  of  Chili,  for  a  fpace 
not  certainly  known,  and  who  retain  exactly  the  fame  man- 
ners and  cufloms  they  had  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  here. 
Whenaperfon  goes  to  trade  with  them,  he  addreffes  himfelf 
to  the  cacique,  or  chief:  no  fooner  this  little  prince  fees  a 
ftranger,  than  he  cries  out,  What!  are  ye  come  ?  The  Spa- 
niard anfwers,  Yes,  I  am  come.  The  cacique's  next queftion 
is,  Well,  what  have  ye  brought  me  ?  The  merchant  anfwers, 
a  prefent :  to  which  the  prince  replies,  Then  you  are  wel- 
come. A  lodging  is  inftantly  provided  him,  near  that  of  the 
cacique's,  whither  all  his  family  go  to  vifit  the  ftranger,  in 
hopes  he  will  make  them  fome  prefents. 
In  the  mean  time  a  horn  is  founded,  to  give  notice  to  the  In- 
dians who  are  abroad,  that  the  merchant  is  arrived  :  upon  this 
they  all  run  to  the  place  where  the  ftranger  exhibits  his  trea- 
fure,  confifting  of  knives,  fciflars,  pins,  needles,  ribbands, 
fmall  looking-glafi'es,  &c. 

All  thefe  the  Indians  carry  away  without  giving  any  thing 
for  them,  only  the  price  is  fettled,  and  thus  the  merchant 
credits  folks  he  never  faw,  and  whom,  for  ought  he  knows, 
he  may  never  fee  again. 

After  a  certain  time  is  elapfed,  the  horn,  by  the  direction  of 
the  cacique,  is  founded  a  fecond  time,  when  immediately  the 
lavages  return,  and  exactly  perform  their  refpective  promifts. 
The  goods  they  deal  in  are  cattle,  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  and 
fome  gold,  but  this  they  bring  only  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
knowing  well  how  dear  the  poiTeflion  of  that  metal  hath  coft 
their  neighbours  and  their  anceftors.  As  for  the  other  Indi- 
ans, who  were  formerly  fubdued,  and  have  now  recovered 
their  freedom,  they  have  little  or  no  intercourfe  with  the 
Spaniards. 

In  refpect  to  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made   of  iflands 
or  countries  at  any  diftancein  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the 
continent    of    Peru    and    the   Philippine    Iflands,     they    are 
not  much   to  be   boafted  of.     The    iflands  of  Solomon,  in- 
deed, are  reported  to  have  been  worth  the  feeking  and  pof- 
fefling,   as   being  large   and  pleafant,  having  excellent  ports, 
and  immenfe  treafures   of  filver  ;   yet   in  the  fpace  of  almoft 
two    hundred  years,  thefe  valuable  countries  have  fcarce  been 
{een,  and    never    fettled  or   conquered  j   nay,   fome  who  are 
defirous  of  paffing  for   men  of  fuperior  fenfe,  and   not  to  be 
led  away  by  flying  reports,   are  inclined  to  think  thefe  iflands 
imaginary  ;   yet  if  this  fort  of  wifdom  had  prevailed,   in  Por- 
tugal or   Spain,   when  the    firft  propofals   for  difcovery  were 
made,  we  might  have  known  as  little  of  the  Eaft-lndies  and 
of  the  Wtft,   as  we  now  do  of  thefe  iflands  ;  fince   the   rea- 
fons  and  rurnous  upon  which   thefe  difcoveries   were  under- 
taken,  were  certainly   lefs   clear  and  cogent,   than    what  has 
been,  or  may  be  offered  in  refpect  to  the  iflands  of  Solomon  ; 
and  as  this  is   a    fubject  fomething  new,  and  which  has  never 
been  treated,  at  leaft  in  a  fatisfactory  manner,  the  giving  the 


reader  a  fhort  and  methodical  account  of  it,  may  be  efteemed 
curious  and  entertaining;  nor  is  it  impoflible  that  it  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fome,  who  may  alfo  think  it  ufeful. 
The  iflands  of  folomon  were  originally  difcovered  by  Alvaro 
de  Mendo^a,  under  the  orders  of  the  licentiate  Lopez  Gar- 
cia de  Caitro,  in  1567,  and  looked  upon  as  a  very  great 
thing.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  always  pretty  flow  in 
their  motions,  and,  belides,  were  under  a  neceflity  of  waiting 
for  orders  from  Europe,  it  was  ten  years  before  they  made 
any  farther  progrefs ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  have 
undettaken  fuch  an  expedition,  as  they  flattered  themfelves 
would  have  put  them  in  poiTeflion  of  a  new  Indies,  they 
received  directions  from  Spain,  not  only  to  lay  afide  the 
defign  for  the  prefent,  but  to  fupprefs,  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  diligence,  all  papers,  charts,  letters,  and  whatever  elfe 
might  give  the  leaft  light  into  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands 
on  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition,  who  actually 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  South-Seas  in  1578.  As  foon  as  they  were 
recovered  from  this  fright,  and  were  in  a  condition  of 
thinking  of  fuch  matters  again,  the  project  of  difcovering 
the  iflands  of  Solomon  was  revived  ;  but  was  again  defeated 
before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  by  the  arrival  of  com- 
modore Cavendifh  in  the  South-Seas,  in  1586.  However 
having  taken  about  nine  years  time  to  breathe,  Don  Alvaro 
de  Miranda  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  four  fail  of  (hips 
upon  this  difcovery.  They  did  not  find  the  iflands  of  Solo- 
mon, but  they  found  other  iflands  very  near  them,  of  equal, 
if  not  of  greater  value  ;  but  they  behaved  fo  very  ill,  that 
they  compelled  the  natives  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  by 
whom  they  were  driven  out,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  flicker  to 
the  Philippines. 

In  their  paiTage  thither,  three  of  their  fhips  were  loft,  and 
the  only  one  that  efcaped,  arrived  in  a  fhattered  condition. 
This  affair,  however,  had  been  then  profecuted,  if  Capt. 
Richard  Hawkins  had  not  arrived  in  this  critical  juncture  in 
thofe  feas,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  curious  and  excellent 
account  of  his  Voyage  thither. 

It  is  a  very  mutulated  and  dark  account  of  this  expedition  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Miranda's,  that  we  have  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,  under  the  title  of 
a  Fragment  of  the  Difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  Solomon; 
and  theie  is  a  very  ftrange  blunder  in  the  date,  of  1695 
for  1595,  which  renders  the  whole  account  almoft  unin- 
telligible. 

That  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter  appears  from  hence, 
that  in  this  voyage  the  Spaniards  picked  up  one  of  Caven- 
difh's  men,  in  which  there  is  nothing  ftrange,  if  it  was  un- 
dertaken nine  years  after,  but  would  be  very  extraordinary 
indeed,  at  the  diftanceof  one  hundred  and  nine. 
There  was  one  Ferdinand  de  Guiros  who  laboured  hard  to 
get  this  project  refumed  ;  and  fome  memorials  of  his  are  ftill 
extant,  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  the  year  1610,  from 
which  time  this  affair  flept  for  any  thing  we  know,  for  near 
one  hundred  years. 

However,  in  17C9,  when  Capt.  Woods  Rogers   was  in  tbe 
South-Seas,  there  was  a  veflel  fitted  out  by  a  Spanifh  gentle- 
man from  Lima,   in  fearch  of  thefe    iflands,  but  bavin"  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the  Englifh,  almoft  as  foon   as  he 
had  failed,    the  bufinefs    was  once  more    dropped.     About 
ten    years  after  this,  while  fome   of  the  perfons  who  were 
with  Capt.    Shelvock,    in   his  expedition,   were   prifoners  at 
Lima,  there  came  in  two  fhips  at  a  fmall  diftance  of  time 
from  each  other,  the   crews   of  which  reported,  that  being 
driven   by   ftroms    out  of  their  courfe,    they  bad    fallen  in 
with  thefe  iflands,  which   they   defcribed  very  circumftan- 
tially,  with   fuch  manifeft  correfpondence  in   their  accounts, 
that  one  Mr  Thaylet,  a  Frenchman,  was  fent  by  the  viceroy 
in  a  fmall   floop   in   fearch  of  them ;  but  having   only   two 
months   provifion,  he  returned  without  doing  any  thing:  it 
may  be,  that  Providence  has  referved  the  dilcovery  of  thefe 
iflands,    and   the   fouthern  unknown    continent,    for    fome 
other  nation. 
PERUVIANBARK.     The  quinquina,  Peruvian  bark, 
or  the  bark  againft  fevers,  is  the  external  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  a  tree,    that  grows  plentifully    in  Peru,   from 
whence  this  is  brought  us  by  the  way  of  Cadiz. 
According  to  the  judicious  Mr  Bernard,  the  tree   of  which 
the  quinquina  is  the  bark,  grows  in  the  province  of  Quito  in 
Peru,  upon  the  mountains  near  the  city  of  Loxa.     This  tree 
is  almoft  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree  ;  the  leaves  are  round   and 
indented  :  it  bears  a  long  reddifh  flower,  from  whence  arifes 
a  kind  of  hufk,  in  which  is  found  a  kernel  like  an  almond, 
flat  and  white,    cloathed  with  a  thin  rind  ;   that   bark  which 
comes  from   the  trees  at  the   bottom  of  the  mountains,  is 
thicker,  becaufe  it  receives  more  nourifhment  from  the  earth: 
it   is    fmooth,   of  a  whitifh   yellow   without,  and  of  a  pale 
'J  hat  which  comes  from  trees  on  the  tops  of 
much  thinner;   it   is  uneven,    browner  with- 
higher   colour   within;    but  the  trees   which 
grow  on  the  middle    of    the  mountains,    have  a    b*rk  yet 
browner  than  the  other,  and  moie  rugged.     All  thefe  barki 
are  bitter,    but  that  from  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  ih;  moun- 
tains,  lefs  than  the  otheis. 
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It  follows  fom  hence,  that  the  bark  of  the  leaft  virtue,  is 
that  which  grows  in  the  loweft  places,  becaufe  it  abounds 
more  with  earthy  and  watery  parts,  than  that  which  grows 
high,  which,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  is  better;  but  the  beft 
of  all,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains, 
becaufe  it  has  not  too  much  or  too  little  nourifhment.  There 
is  another  kind  of  quinquina,  which  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Potofi,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatic,  and  more 
bitter,  than  the  former,  but  abundantly  fcarcer  than  any  of 
the  reft. 

Befide  the  qualities  remarked  in  this  bark,  it  ought  to  be 
heavy,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  found  and  dry.  Beware  of  fuch 
as  is  rotten,  or  hurt  by  wet,  and  fuch  as  flies  into  duft  in 
breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  it  happens  to  be  fome- 
times :  but  make  choice  of  fuch  as  is  in  little  thin  pieces, 
dark  and  blackifh  without,  with  a  little  white  mofs,  or  fome 
fmall  fern-leaves  flicking  to  it,  reddifh  within,  of  a  bitter 
and  difagreeable  tafte,  and  refufe  that  which  is  full  of  threads 
when  broke,  and  of  a  ruflet  colour ;  and  take  care  that  there 
be  not  fevera!  pieces  of  wood  mixed  with  it,  which  you  have 
fometimes  flicking  to  the  bark.  This  was  brought  firft  into 
France  in  the  year  1650,  by  the  cardinal  Lago  a  jefuit,  who 
having  brought  it  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in  fuch  vogue  in 
France,  as  to  be  fold  weight  for  weight  for  gold,  but  the 
quantities  of  it  foon  afterwards  brought  over,  quickly  leflened 
the  price. 

The  ufe  of  this  bark  is  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  efpecially  in- 
termitting, for  which  purpofe  it  is  given  in  fubftance,  tinc- 
ture, or  infufion  ;  but  as  it  is  a  medicine  fome  people  have 
an  utter  averfion  to,  and  as  the  ufe  of  it  is  of  ill  effect,  un- 
lefs properly  applied,  we  would  advife  no  body  to  make  ufe  of 
it  without  the  direction  of  an  able  Phyfician. 
To  prevent  the  return  of  the  ague,  this  method  ought  to  be 
continued  for  eight  days,  three  times  a  day ;  firft,  early  in 
the  morning,  then  an  hour  before  dinner;  and  at  night,  an 
hour  before  fupper ;  but  if  the  ague  fhould  return  again,  as  it 
does,  if  you  purge  after  it,  the  ufe  of  the  bark  muft  be  re- 
peated after  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
produce  the  defired  effect,  which  is  abfolutely  to  cure  the  ague. 
But  though  the  ague  feems  to  be  perfectly  gone,  for  feveral 
revolutions  of  fits,  yet  it  is  necefTary  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  remedy  for  twelve  days,  by  which  means  you  will  fecure 
the  patient  againft  any  frefh  aflault. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  fit  that  the  dofe  is  to  be  given,  and  it 
muft  be  continued  'till  the  cure  is  perfected  ;  which  in  a  fingle 
and  double  tertian,  commonly  happens   at  the  fecond  fit,  or 
at  moft  at  the  third  :  the  fame  is  to  be  uneerftood   in  a  fingle 
and  double  quartan,  wherein   you  have    two  whole  days   to 
give  the  medicine  in,  without  interruption  ;  in  which,  as  in 
the  tertian,  the  ague  is  maftered  at  the.  third  and  fourth  fit, 
if  not  at  the  very  firft,  which  often  happens;  and  to  prevent 
it's  return,  the  ufe  of  the  bark   is  to  be  the  longer  continued 
after  the  cure;  for   it  is   the  too  hafly  difcontinuance  of  it 
which  caufes  the  relapfe,  and  puts  the  patient  to  a  new  trou- 
ble of  running  over  the  fame  courfe  again. 
This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the  coming  on  of  the 
fit,  nor  yet  during  the  time  of  it ;  becaufe  then,  inftead  of 
alleviating  the  force    and  violence   of  the  ague,   it  would   be 
apt,  by  reafon  of  the  febrific  ferment,  to  excite  a  fiercer  con- 
flict, and  make  the  paroxyfm  the  more  violent.     This  method 
being  obferved,  the  medicine  will  interrupt  the  courfe   of  the 
difeafe   in  it's  progrefs ;    and    being  conveyed   into  the  mafs 
of  blood  by  a  gentle  motion,   it  purifies   it,  and  deftroys  the 
feverifh     ferment,     which  would   produce    a   new     fit.     It 
ought  likewife,   to  be  given  at  feveral  times,  to  produce  gra- 
.  dually,  the  wifhed  for  effect  ;    and  but  a  fmall  fpace  of  time 
ought  to  be  allowed  between  each  dofe,    that  the  fecond  dofe 
may  begin  it's  operation,   when  the  force  of  the  firft  is  over; 
and  the  third  may  begin    to  act,  when  the  ftrength  of  the  fe- 
cond is  loft.     It  is  given,  in  like  manner,   two  or  three  hours 
after,  that  thereby  it's  virtue  may  the  better  unite  itfelf  with 
the  chyle  in  the  ftomacb,   in  order  to   it's  entrance  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  to   correct,    depurate,  and  renew  it.      If  this 
courfe  is  purfued,  the  cure  is  in  a  manner  certain  and  infalli- 
ble,  and   it  will  hardly  be  poflible  for  the  fit  to  return  again. 
When  the  paroxyfm  is   gentle,  in  a  good  habit,  and  a  good 
feafon  of  the  year,   there  is  no  need  of  giving  it  above  five  or 
fix  days  together,  once  or  twice  a  day  in    the  intermiflion  ; 
but  when  the  paroxyfms  ore  ftrong,  oftner,  as  before  directed. 
The  ufe  of  this  bark,  the  Spaniards  fay,  was  difcovered  by  ac- 
cident :  an  Indian  in    a  fever  accidentally  drinking  the  water 
of  a  pond,  into  which  feveral  of  thefe  trees  were  fallen,  was 
cured  by  it ;  which  made  people  fearch  into  the  occafion,  and 
fo  difcoverthis  ineftimable  medicine. 
rETTY  CUSTOM,  or  A  LIEN's  DUTY.  This  du- 
ty  is  payable  by  *  merchant-ftrangers,  that  is,  aliens   born, 
or  denizens,  on   all  goods  imported    liable  to  the  fubfidy  of 
poundage  (unlefs  where  the  original  old  fubfidy  has  been    en- 
tirely taken  away)  but  not  on  thofe  liable  to  the  fubfidy  of  ton- 
nage, becaufe  an  equivalent  is  included  in  the  old  fubfidy. 

*  1 2th  rule  of  certain  rules,  orders,  directions,  and  allow- 
ances, for  the  advancement  of  trade.  See  the  end  of  letter 
A,  and  our  conclufive  Remarks  there,  relating  to  the  Bu- 
siness of  the  Customs. 
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+  And  it  is  alfo  payable  by  Britifh,  upon  the  following 
goods,  though  of  Britifh  property,  when  imported  in  foreign 
fhips,  viz. 

Aqua  vitae,  N 

Boards, 

Brandy, 

Corn,  or  grain  of  all  forts,  when 

the  old  fubfidy  is  taken  at  the 

original  rate 


Figs, 

FlaxH, 

Hemp, 

Malls, 

Olive-oil, 

Pitch, 


Prunes, 

Railins, 

Rofin, 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Tar, 

Timber, 


Imported  in  fhips  not  be- 
longing to  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  whereof  the  mafters 
and  at  leaft  three-fouith, 
of  the  mariners,  are  not 
Britifh ;  or  in  foreign- 
built  fhips,  altho'  owned 
or  manned  by  Britifh,  un- 
lefs fuch  as  are  taken  as 
prize. 


Pot-afhes, 

All  goods  of  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, or  manufacture  of  Muf- 
covy  or  Ruflia,  / 

f  12  Car.  II.  cap  18.  §.9.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap  11.  j.  6. 
||  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  §.  1.  rough  or   undreffed  flax  may- 
be imported  free. 

Curants,  T  Imported  in  fhips  not  Britifti-built,  and  where- 

Turkey  com-  ^  of  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 

modifies,      J  mariners  are  not  Britifh. 
It  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  refpective  rates  or  values  of 
the  goods,  as  affixed  or  afceitained  for  the  old  fubfidy,  after 
the  following  rates,  viz. 


*  Fifh,  dried  or  falted,  and 
cod  fifh  or  herring  (unlefs 
prohibited)  not  caught  in 
Britifh  or  Irifh  veflels,and 
cured  by  Britifh  or  Irifh 


I 


The  duty 
2  \  per  cent,  of  the")  1.    s.    d, 
rate,  or  double  petty  / 
cuftom,  being  \  part  r  —  —  6 
of  fuch  rate,  or  for  \ 
every   20  s.    thereof^ 


f  All  other  goods  charge-  1  1  »  per  cent  of  the  rate  1 

able    with    fubfidy    of>or  value,   being  i  part  >  —  — 3 
poundage.  3  thereof,or  forevery  20s.  3 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  5. 
f   1 2th  rule,  &c.  in  Vol.  I.  page  178. 

To  be  paid  in  ready  money,  without  difcount,  upon  due 
exportation,  as  directed  for  the  old  fubfidy,  &c.  drawback, 
or  repayment  of  this  duty,  muft  be  allowed,  as  follows, 
viz. 

The  drawback 
*  Currants,  the  hundred  weight,   all  but         1.  • —     —     4  1 
All  other  goods,   nothing. 

*  6th  rule.     See  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Custom-House  at  the 
End  of  every  Letter. 

PEWTER,  a  factitious  metal,  ufed  in  the  making  domeftic 
utenfils.  The  common  fort  is  a  compofition  of  tin,  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  tin-glafs,  in  feveral  proportions,  fuitable  to 
the  quality  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  made.  There  are 
other  ways  of  making  it,  with  tin,  lead,  and  copper ;  but 
that  with  any  degree  of  copper  is  efteemed  unwholfome. 

To  make  Pewter  hard. 

Take  one  pound,  or  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  of  pewter,  and 
let  it  melt  in  an  iron  pan ;  add  to  it  fome  fallad  oil,  let  it  eva- 
porate well,  and  ftir  it  continually,  keeping  the  flame  from 
it  ;  add  to  this  fome  fine  wheat-flour,  and  ftir  it  well  about ; 
then  take  all  the  burnt  matter  off  the  top,  and  to  each  pound 
of  tin  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  plate  brafs,  cut  in  fmall 
pieces,  mixed  with  oil,  and  a  few  ounces  of  pulverized  bif- 
muth,  or  regulus  of  antimony;  ftir  it  all  the  while,  and, 
when  all  is  melted  and  incorporated,  you  will  not  only  have  a 
pewter  that  is  harder  and  whiter,  but  alfo  different  in  it's  found 
from  common  pewter.     Or, 

Melt  tin  in  an  iron  pan,  ftrew  colophony  or  rofin,  with  fine 
wheat  flower  mixed  together,  into  it,  and  ftir  it  gently  about ; 
this  takes  off  the  blacknefs,  and  makes  it  of  a  fine  white  colour. 
If  you  would  have  it  hard,  add  to  each  pound  of  tin  one  or 
two  ounces  of  pulverized  regulus  of  antimony  and  veneris  ; 
this  makes  it  white,  hard,  and  gives  it  a  clear  found. 
P  H  A  R  M  A  C Y,  that  branch  of  phyfic  which  teaches  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines.  It  is  ordinarily  divided  into  Galenical 
and  Chemical ;  the  former  is  called  fimply  pharmacy,  andcon- 
fifts  in  the  knowlege  and  management  of  the  materia  medica, 
in  an  unchemical  way,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  torture  of 
bodies,  as  the  art  of  chemiftry  inftructs. 
Pharmaceutical  chemiftry  defines  the  art  of  directing  and  per- 
forming the  feveral  proceffes  or  methods  of  manual  opera- 
tion, whereby  natural  fubftances  are  reducible  to  artful  medi- 
cines. 

Thus  the  whole  art  confifts  of  the  theory  and  practice :  the 
former  is  claimed  by  the  Phyfician,  and  the  latter  is  affigned 
to  the  Apothecary. 

A  succinct  Account  of  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

Moft  of  the  natural  bodies  being  fome  way  or  other  employed 
as  fubje<5ts  of  pharmacy,  the  materia  medica  is  extremely 
large,  and  it's  operations  various.  It's  materials,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages,  indeed,  were  {tw,  and  the  ways  of  managing  them 
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were  fimple:  fubjects  afterwards  multiplied,  operations  in- 
creafed,  and,  at  prefent,  we  feem  abundantly  flocked  with 
both  fimple  and  compound  medicines. 

Eut  the  hiftory  of  pharmacy  may  deferve  to  be  more  paiti- 
cularly  treated,  in  order  to  fee  by  what  means  it  arrived  at 
it's  prefent  ftate,  and  how  it  may  be  further  advanced. 
Difeafes  muft  have  been  early,  if  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
world  experienced  the  fame  changes  of  feafons,  breathed  the 
fame  kind  of  air,  and  ufed  a  like  diet  and  regimen  of  life  with 
ourfelves-  But  foon  after  a  difeafe  afflicts,  the  patient 
feeks  a  remedy :  whence  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
this  was  the  foundation  of  pharmacy  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Expdriments  being  thus  multiplied,  and  the  event  gradually 
introducing  better  methods  of  preparing  the  fimples,  pharma- 
cy would  begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  art :  yet,  when 
Hippocrates  came  to  compile  a  kind  of  a  fyftem  of  phyfic, 
from  the  obfervations  of  antiquity,  he  defcribed  but  few,  and 
thofe  were  generally  fimple. 

Succeding  phyficians  enlarged  the  materia  medica :  Galen 
confiderably  fwelled  the  catalogue,  which  received  many  ad- 
ditions from  the  Arabians. 

And,  when  learning  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  materia 
medica  was  again  enlarged,  and  great  changes  wrought  upon 
it  by  chemiftry:  whence  chemiftry  at  length  was  generally 
received,  and  acknowledged  of  ufe  in  pharmacy. 
Both  the  galenic  and  chemical  parts  of  this  art  are  now  ex- 
tremely copious.  Neceffity  gave  the  occafion,  nature  fup- 
plied  the  materials,  and  art  and  obfervation  difcovered  their 
preparations,  virtues,   and  ufes. 

Thus  we  at  prefent  feem  provided  of  a  competency  of  (land- 
ing medicines;  and  phyficians  have,  by  degrees,  acquired  a 
method  of  prefcribing  in  extemporaneous  forms. 
The  art  of  pharmacy  may  be  confidered  under  the  manage- 
ment of  phyficians,  apothecaries,  trading  chemifts,  and  drug- 

gifts" 

It  is  the  office  of  the  phyfician  to  direct  the  medicines,  or  give 

the  rules  of  extracting,  compounding,  and  managing  the  fim- 
ples. If  the  phyfician,  therefore,  fhould  be  defective  in  this 
part,  let  the  apothecary,  the  trading  chemift,  and  the  drug- 
gift,  be  ever  fo  juft,  or  ever  fo  knowing,  the  art  of  pharma- 
cy muft  fall  fhort  of  perfection. 

To  the  apothecary  belongs  the  reduction  of  the  materia  me- 
dica into  certain  forms  of  medicines,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  phyfician. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  apothecaries,  vulgarly  known  by 
the  names  of  wholefale  and  retale  apothecaries.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter alone  we  are  here  concerned  with  :  thefe  act  by  rule,  ge- 
nerally follow  their  ftandard,  and  compound  with  art  and  care ; 
though  they  will  fometimesfubftitute  quid  pro  quo,  and  now 
and  then  venture  to  reverfe  an  order.  According  to  their 
fkill  and  care,  they  are  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  impofed  on 
by  the  druggift,  and  the  trading  chemift,  all  of  them  ufually 
felling  what  they  buy;  but  if  the  apothecary  be  here  often 
deceived,  how  ftands  it  with  the  patient  and  phyfician,  or 
what  is  the  ftate  of  pharmacy  ? 

The  retale  apothecaries,  however,  deal  more  in  fubftitution 
than  in  fophiftication.  The  prudent  phyfician,  therefore, 
prefcribes  what  is  ufually  kept,  and  proper  to  keep,  in  the 
fhops,  or  what  is  otherwife  eafily  obtainable.  If  there  are 
other  abufes  committed  in  this  part  of  pharmacy,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  chiefly  attributed  to  fome  want  of  fkill  or  con- 
duct in  the  phyfician. 

The  defign  of  the  trading  chemifts  and  druggifts  is  to  furnifh 
medicinal  matters  to  the  apothecary,  who  cannot  always  de- 
tect an  artificial  counterfeit,  or  a  dextrous  fophiftication:  and 
perhaps  many  remedies  well  defigned  by  the  phyfician,  have 
failed  or  had  mifchievous  effects  upon  this  account. 
This  is  propofed  as  a  fhort  intimation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
pharmacy  in  England.  If  the  art  be  found  more  perfect  in 
other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  chiefly  owing  to  this, 
that  their  phyficians  are  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
theory,  butalfo  the  practice  thereof;  two  things  which  fhould 
never  be  feparated,  as  being,  in  reality,  but  one  effective  thing, 
confiding  of  two  parts,  viz.  previous  notion,  and  execution. 
What  ufeful  addition  or  reformation  the  materia  medica  is 
capable  of  receiving,  no  one  at  prefent  can  fay.  If  a  ftrict 
enquiry  were  made,  perhaps  it  might  be  found  proper  to  throw 
cut  of  our  prefent  collection  a  confiderable  number  of  mate- 
rials to  make  room  for  others  of  greater  efficacy.  But  this 
is  no  work  for  private  perfons :  our  prefent  bufinefs  is  to  fee 
whether  any  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  ways  of  pre- 
paring the  common  medicines  of  the  fhops. 
For  the  better  regulating  of  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  to  lay  down  two  larger  obfervations,  viz.  i.  That  the 
defign  of  pharmacy  is  to  feparate  from  bodies  the  more  me- 
dicinal parts  with  which  they  are  naturally  endowed,  and,  up- 
on occafion,  to  mix  fuch  of  them  together  as  will  beft  anfwer 
the  curative  intentions.  All  in  the  power  of  art  is  only  to 
feparate  and  mix,  or  differently  modify,  it  is  nature  alone 
that  is  able  to  produce.  Pharmacy,  therefore,  confifts  in 
analyfis  and  fynthefis. 

As  it  is  the  perfection  of  art  to  copy  nature  juftly  ;  fo,  by  re- 
folving  bodies  into  their  principles,  we  obtain  a  general  rule 


for  compofition,  and  fee  the  feveral  fteps  we  ought  to  take 
in  it.  Nature  (hews  us,  that,  in  all  mixed  bodies,  there  is  a 
bafis,  or  fubftratum,  fomething  to  fupport  and  envelope  the 
other  ingredients.  The  natural  falts  are  thus  diluted  with 
water,  the  oils  with  both,  and  altogether  compofe  one  uni- 
form and  elegant  whole.  To  prefcribe  juftly,  therefore,  the 
phyfician  fhould  imitate  nature;  but,  if  we  compound  with- 
out regard  to  this  rule,  the  ingredients  will  appear  huddled 
together,  as  if  it  were  by  chance  ;  and,  inftead  of  preferving 
and  affifting,  they  will  often  clog,  incumber  and  deftroy  each 
other. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  experiments,  whereby  may  be  illuf- 
trated  and  improved,  (i.)  The  common  method  of  diftilling 
fimple  waters.  (2.)  The  common  method  of  preparing  tinc- 
tures. (3.)  The  method  of  preparing  fyrups.  (4.)  The  me- 
thod of  making  electuaries;  and,  (5.)  The  method  of  mak- 
ing compound  oils,  unguents:  thus  propofing  to  touch  upon 
the  chief  articles  of  the  prefent  Galenical  pharmacy,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  fomething  chemical 
alfo. 

Experiment    I. 

The  beft  way  of  diftilling  fimple  waters. 

Take  as  much  dried  mint,  cut  fmall,  as  will  fill  two-third» 
of  a  ftill  ;  then  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rain  water  to 
make  the  plant  float  commodioufly,  yet  leaving  a  fourth  of 
the  ftill  empty,  digefted  a  while  with  a  gentle  heat;  then  work 
the  ftill,  drawing  off  only  fo  long  as  the  water  appears  thick 
or  milky,  and  taftes  rich  and  grateful;  whereby  you  will  ob- 
tain a  fimple  mint-water,  in  tolerable  perfection. 

Observation. 

This  experiment,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  may 
fhew  a  general  method  of  obtaining  fimple  waters  in  their 
greateft  perfection.  The  fubjects  beft  fitted  for  it  are  thofe 
of  the  odorous,  aromatic,  and  oily  kind  ;  though  fome  others 
alfo  may,  perhaps,  communicate  particular  virtues  to  the 
water:  among  the  fitted  may,  however,  be  reckoned  ange- 
lica, anifeed,  baulm,  camomile,  cinnamon,  cloves,  fennel, 
hyffop,  rofemary,  tanfey,  wormwood,  &c.  but  particularly 
pepper-mint,  which  affords  an  extremely  aromatic,  pungent, 
and  agreeable  water,  good  againft  thecholic,  and  many  other 
diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  j  whence  it's  ufe,  per- 
haps, is  too  little  known. 

It  is  a  principal  caution  in  this  operation,  to  remove  the  re- 
ceivers before  the  more  pellucid,  acid,  faint,  and  dead  water 
comes  over,  as  it  foon  will  do,  and,  if  fuffered  to  mix  among 
the  reft,  is  apt  to  fpoil  the  whole,  by  giving  it  a  vapid  or 
faint  tafte,  and  fometimes  a  degree  of  acidity,  or  vitriolic 
ftypticity,  and  an  emetic  virtue:  for  part  of  the  effential  fait 
of  the  plant,  now  rifing,  ufually  corrodes  the  copper  head  of 
the  ftill,  and  carries  over  with  it  fome  particles  of  the  metal: 
whence  thofe  waters  fhould  either  be  diftilled  with  a  glafs 
head,  or  one  of  pewter,  or  tinned  copper,  or  elfe  the  opera- 
tion fhould  be  carefully  watched,  that  the  fecond  running 
may  not  mix  with  the  firft.  The  greater  care  fhould  here 
be  taken,  becaufe  fome  patients,  more  particularly  children, 
and  thofe  of  a  tender  habit,  have  fuffered  through  a  neglect 
herein  j  by  being  vomited,  purged,  and  griped  by  the  ufe 
of  a  fimple  water,  contrary  to  the  intention. 
The  fimple  waters  diftilled  after  the  manner  of  the  prefent 
experiment,  may,  in  many  cafes,  prove  too  ftrong  to  be  ufed 
alone ;  but  then  it  is  eafy  to  lower  them  with  common  dif- 
tilled water,  to  the  proper  ftrength :  and  this  is,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  better  than  to  mix  fuch  waters  with  their  own 
faints,  or  liquor  of  the  fecond  running. 
There  are  two  improvements  that  might  be  made  in  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  fimple  waters:  the  firft  is,  by  means  of  co- 
hobation  and  digeftion  ;  the  other,  by  means  of  the  previous 
fermentation  of  the  plant.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  if  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  ftill  be  expreffed  from  the  herb,  and 
returned  along  with  all  the  water  that  came  over  upon  a 
frefh  quantity  of  the  fame  fubject,  and  they  be  digefted  to- 
gether, in  a  gentle  heat,  for  two  days,  then  diftilled  as  be- 
fore, the  water  thus  obtained  will  be  much  richer,  and  more 
efficacious  than  the  former:  and,  if  the  fame  procefs  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  thofe  who  have  not  tried  would 
fcarce  imagine  how  rich  a  fimple  water  may  be  thus  procured. 
And  this  method  we  would  particularly  recommend  for  making 
the  fimple  water  of  baulm,  elder-flowers,  rofes,  camomile, 
and  the  like  fubjects,  but  fparingly  furnifhed  with  effential 
oils,  for  they  otherwife  make  but  indifferent  waters. 
The  other  way  of  improving  fimple  waters,  is  ufing  by  a  pre- 
vious imperfect  fermentation:  this  is  performed  by  adding  to 
the  plant  and  water  put  together,  as  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment, a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  fugar,  or  honey,  or  elfe  a 
fortieth  part  of  yeaft;  then  fetting  the  whole  in  a  warm  place, 
to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days  only,  fo  that  the  herb  may 
not  fall  to  the  bottom,  nor  the  fermentation  be  above  half 
finifhed;  then  the  whole  being  committed  to  the  ftill,  a  wa- 
ter may,  at  one  operation,  be  obtained  extremely  rich,  or 
impregnated  with  the  full  virtue  of  the  plant.  And  thus  may 
fimple  waters  be  made  fit  for  long  keeping  without  fpoiling; 
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the  fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  fpirit  generated  in  the 
fermentation,  ferving  excellently  to  preferve  tbem.  And  thefe 
two  methods  feem  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  all  thofe 
fimple  waters  commonly  found  in  the  (hops. 
We  fhould  next  proceed  to  fhew  the  method  of  perfecting  or 
improving  compound  waters,  if  we  had  not  already  endea- 
voured to  do  it  under  the  article  Distillation,  Vol.  I. 

Experiment     II. 

The  beft  way  of  making  light  tinctures  and  infufions. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  rind  of  Seville  orange,  fhaved  thin; 
half  a  drachm  of  gentian-root,  thin  fliced  ;  a  fcruple  of  the  tops 
of  Roman  wormwood,  half  a  drachm  of  cardamums,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  cocheneal,  each  of  them  flightly  bruifed :  thefe  in- 
gredients put  to  fteep,  for  a  night,  in  a  pint  of  French  bran- 
dy, and  filter  the  liquor  next  morning. 

Observation. 

This  experiment  is  general,  and  not  propofed  for  it's  own 
fake,  but  to  fhew  the  method  of  making  all  kinds  of  the 
lighter  and  finer  tinctures  and  infufions  without  fire,  which 
would  here  prove  prejudicial:  the  preparation  itfelf  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  domachic  bitter,  of  the  fame  general  nature 
with  thofe  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  Stoughton's 
elixir. 

The  excellence  of  thefe  preparations  depends  not  more  upon 
the  choice  and  goodnefs  of  the  ingredients,  than  upon  the 
manner  of  their  being  infufed  :  for,  if  fuffered  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  mendruum,  or  if  heat  be  ufed  in  extracting  the 
tincture,  the  grofs,  terreftrial,  and  naufeous  parts  of  the  in- 
gredients will  be  fetched  out,  and  the  tincture  thus  be  loaded 
with  a  heavy  indolent  matter,  of  little  virtue.  But  if  the  in- 
fufion  be  made  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquor  (trained  off  foon, 
only  the  finer  and  more  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  imbibed  by  the  menftruum;  whence  the  preparation 
will  not  only  tafte  and  fmell  more  brifk  and  agreeable,  but 
alfo  have  a  much  greater  virtue  and  efficacy.  But  if,  through 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  continuance  in  infufion,  the  ingredients 
fliould  not  have  fufficiently  impregnated  the  liquor,  the  me- 
thod is  to  pour  the  liquor  again  upon  fuch  frefh  ingredients, 
and  ;.gain  to  drain  it  off,  without  letting  it  ftay  too  long 
upon  them,  or  feeling  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Thus,  by  re- 
peated effufions  of  the  fame  impregnated  menftruum,  upon 
frefh  ingredients,  an  infufion,  or  tincture,  may  be  obtained, 
of  almoft  any  degree  of  ftrength  or  richnefs,  without  con- 
taining the  groffer  or  more  concretive  parts  of  the  ingedients, 
but  only  what  may  be  called  the  finer  fpirit,  or  quinteffence: 
and  this  is  no  inconfiderable  fecret,  both  in  chemiftry  and 
pharmacy,  and  may  deferve  the  regard  of  thofe  who  defire  to 
procure  the  full  virtues  of  the  fimples,  unaltered  in  their  na- 
ture, yet  exalted,  or  concentrated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  few 
fpoonfulsof  the  liquor  (hall  contain  the  fpirit,  or  quinteffence 
of  a  pound  of  a  plant. 

And  this  is  an  effect  not  to  be  expected  from  the  fire,  which 
almoft  conftantly  alters  the  nature  of  things  committed  to  it; 
nor  could  a  valuable  effence  of  violets,  jafmin,  lilies,  borrage- 
flowers,  and  any  flower  or  plant  of  an  extremely  fine  odorife- 
rous fpirit,  be  procured  by  heat,  as  it  readily  may  by  deep- 
ing thefe  flowers  in  cold  water,  cold  vinegar,  cold  wine,  or 
the  like,  and  frequently  pouring  the  tincture  upon  frefh 
flowers,  'till  the  liquor  becomes  drongly  impregnated. 
Apothecaries  ufually  commit  the  fame  error  in  preparing  the 
finer  tinctures,  that  they  do  in  working  their  cordial  waters, 
and  in  both  cafes  faturate  the  liquor  with  the  groffer,  more 
ufelefs,  and  lefs  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients;  whence 
the  cordial  waters  of  the  (hops  too  often  abound  with  a  grofs, 
heavy,  difagreeable  oil ;  and  the  tinctures  of  the  (hops  with 
a  grofs  heavy  earth,  or  kind  of  bituminous  matter,  inftead  of 
a  brifk,  lively,  and  invigorating  fpirit,  which  alone  is  the 
thing  required  in  both  cafes. 

This  doctrine  of  tinctures  and  infufions  fhould  be  reduced  to 
rule,  for  the  improvement  of  chemiftry  ;  which  will  never 
be  perfected  'till  it  can  extract,  feparate,  and  concentrate  the 
virtues  of  things  unimpaired,  or  unaltered  in  their  nature. 
And  doubtlefs  it  would  prove  a  very  ferviceable  thing  in  che- 
miftry, medicine,  and  natural  philofophy,  to  know  the  beft 
and  eafieft  ways  of  concentrating  the  virtues  of  bodies  unal- 
tered :  and  this  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  effected  by  the 
prefent  method,  and  practifed  with  well-adapted  menftruums: 
for,  in  general,  (i.)  A  quick  and  cold  infufion  extracts  the 
fpirit  of  vegetables;  but  a  hot  and  long  one  confounds,  im- 
pairs, or  deftroys  it.  (2.)  To  repute  the  infufion  of  a  frefh 
fubject  quick  and  cold,  in  the  fame  impregnated  menftruum, 
feems  greatly  to  collea  and  concentrate  the  fpirit,  that  is, 
the  finer  and  more  effential  part  of  bodies.  (3.)  The  proper 
menftruums  for  this  purpofe  feem  to  be  fuch  as  pure  rain- 
water, vinegar,  wine,  water  mixed  with  a  little  fine  alco- 
hol, water  and  a  little  fugar;  and,  for  certain  ufes,  the  com- 
mon atmofpherical  air,  which  is  an  excellent  menftruum  to 
extract  the  fpirit  or  effluvia  of  plants,  as  we  remarkably  find 
in  fpicy  groves  and  gardens,  and  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  ufed 
with  good  effect. 


But,  to  obtain  the  faturated  tinctures  of  hard,  refinous,  or 
gummy  bodies,  requires  a  different  treatment,  as  in  the  fol- 


lowing 


Experiment. 


Take  two  ounces  of  that  hard  Indian  rofin  called  gum-lacque, 
and  reduce  it  into  a  fine  powder,  make  it  into  a  kind  of  ftift 
pafte,  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium;  fet  this  pafte  into 
an  open  glafs  to  dry,  by  a  gentle  heat;  then  remove  it  to  the 
open  air,  that  it  may  relent  or  grow  foft;  and  after  this  dry 
it  again-,  as  before:  and,  by  repeating  the  procefs  once  or 
twice,  the  hard  body  of  the  rofin  will  at  length  diffolve  into 
a  purple-coloured  liquor ;  which  being  now  gently  dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  will  afford  an  excellent  tincture,  by- 
being  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  tall  glafs,  with 
alcohol.  ' 

Observation. 

This  procefs  is  almoft  general,  or  may  be  advantageoufly 
ufed  for  making  the  tinctures  of  myrrh,  gum-juniper,  dra- 
gon's blood,  amber,  and  other  hard  gummy  fubftances, 
which  will  fcarce  otherwife  yield  a  tincture  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
Any  improvement  in  the  extracting  tinctures  with  alcohol, 
may  tend  confiderably  to  improve  the  art  of  pharmacy,  be- 
caufe  fuch  tinctures  are  generally  found  powerful  medicines; 
the  fpirit  of  wine  appearing  greatly  to  increafe  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjects.  Thus,  though  the  tincture  of  amber,  prepared 
in  this  manner,  appears  to  be  only  a  bare  folution  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  amber,  yet  it  is  found  to  have  fuch  effects  as 
are  no  way  equalled  by  any  fine  powder  of  amber:  and,  what 
feems  remarkable,  though  fo  large  a  quantity  of  fixed  alkali 
be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  thefe  tinctures,  yet  they  give 
no  manifeft  figns  of  containing  an  alkali ;  which  is  therefore 
changed  in  the  operation,  whether  by  the  acid  naturally  con- 
tained in  thefe  refinous  and  gummy  bodies,  or  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  or  both. 

There  are  more  methods  of  extracting  the  tinctures  of  thefe 
hard  gummy  bodies ;  but  that  delivered  appears  to  be  bed, 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  fhortened,  by  ufing  fome  pro- 
per intermediate  fubftance  to  divide  the  particles  of  the  fub- 
ject,  fo  as  that  the  alkaline  fait,  the  air,  and  the  fpiritous 
menftruum,  might  all  come  into  fuller  confent  therewith, 
and  act  more  forcibly  thereon.  And  for  this  purpofe  pure 
virgin  earth  is  recommended,  fuch  as  is  commonly  ufed  for 
the  making  of  tefts  or  cupels;  by  means  whereof  fpirit  of 
wine  will  extract  a  tolerable  tincture  from  myrrh,  without 
the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkali. 

But  when  tinctures  not  fpirituous,  or  only  aqueous  folutions 
of  thefe  hard  gummy  bodies,  are  required,  the  ufe  of  the 
foluble  tartar,  or  tartarum  tartarizatum,  is  proper;  for  a  fo- 
lution of  this  fait  will  readily  diffolve  myrrh,  even  in  the  cold, 
as  water  diffolves  gum  arabic. 

Experiment     III. 

The    beft  method  of  making  fyrups. 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  yellow  external  rind  of  frefh  oranges, 
and  infufe  them  in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  gentle  heat  in  balneo 
mariae,  for  fix  hours,  along  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  wa- 
ter ;  then  fuffer  the  infufion  to  cool ;  filter  the  liquor,  and  add 
to  it  twice  it's  own  weight  of  hard  double-refined  fugar, 
made  into  a  fyrup,  in  a  ciofe  veffel  fet  in  balneo  mariae. 

Observation. 

We  would  not  contrive  a  general  example  to  fit  all  fyrups, 
becaufe  they  differ  greatly  in  the  liquors  of  which  they  are 
made ;  or  according  as  thofe  liquors  are  infufions,  decoctions, 
natural  juices,  wines,  or  vinegars.  We  chofe  to  give  an 
inftance  in  a  fyrup  made  of  a  liquor  by  the  infufion  of  an  aro- 
matic fubftance,  whofe  virtue  would  be  almoft  entirely  loft 
if  the  fyrup  were  to  be  prepared  by  long  boiling,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  directed,  with  lefs  than  an  equal  weight  of  fugar.  Dif- 
penfatory  writers  have,  perhaps,  no  where  erred  more  re- 
markably, than  in  directing  the  making  of  fyrups,  which 
feems  the  more  ftrange,  becaufe  this  part  of  pharmacy  is  ex- 
tremely facile:  the  misfortune  feems  to  have  lain,  that  great 
men  cannot  fubmit  to  confider  common  and  ordinary  things ; 
whence,  however,  the  credit  of  a  phyfician  may  fink  in  the 
efteem  of  thofe  who,  by  their  employ,  are  led  to  a  knowlege 
of  thefe  ordinary  things. 

It  is  judged,  that  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  may  be  reduced 
to  a  few  eafy  rules,  which  we  (hall  here  endeavour  to  lay 
down,  for  improving  this  branch  of  pharmacy.  And,  (1.)  It 
is  matter  of  experience,  that  aqueous  infufions,  decoctions, 
or  other  aqueous  liquors,  require  twice  their  own  weight  of 
dry  fugar-candy,  to  make  them  into  a  fyrup  of  a  juft  con- 
fidence for  keeping,  without  candying  or  fermenting. 
This  rule,  by  directing  the  ufe  of  fugar-candy,  feems  to  fix 
the  confidence  of  fyrups  with  exactnefs;  becaufe  all  falts  ac- 
quire a  determinate  proportion  of  water  in  chryftallizing  ;  fo 
that  fugar,  in  the  form  of  candy,  confids  of  one  certain  pro- 
portion of  water,  whild  different  kinds  may  hold  more  or  lefs 
aqueous  matter,  according  to  their  manner  of  refining,  the 
accidents  of  the  weather,  &c.  Hence,  therefore,  all  fuch  in- 
fufions for  fyrups  as  are  of  delicate  or  dedructible  colour, 
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which  is  impared  by  boiling  (for  example,  violets,  clove-  l 
july-flowers,  &c.)  and  all  fuch  infufions  as  contain  any  vola- 
tile parts,  which  would  evaporate  by  a  boiling  heat  (for  ex- 
ample, thofe  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  orange-peel,  citron  - 
peel,  &c.)  fliould  have  twice  their  own  weight  of  fugar 
added  to  them,  and  be  kept  clofe  covered,  in  the  gentle  heat 
of  a  balneum  marije,  'till  the  fugar  is  diffolved  ;  and,  to 
haften  the  folution,  the  fugar  fhould  be  firfl  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 

(2.)  The  decoctions  of  fuch  vegitable  fubftances  as  lofe  no 
valuable  parts  by  boiling,  may  be  boiled  down  to  the  form 
of  a  fyrup,  along  with  their  own  weight  of  fugar,  the  two 
being  firft  clarified  together,  with  whites  of  eggs,  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  but,  if  the  ingredients  here  contain  any  unctu- 
ous or  balfamic  parts,  whereon  their  medicinal  virtues  depend, 
let  the  fugar  be  added  from  the  firft,  and  boiled  along  with 
the  ingredients,  afterwards  ftraining  and  clarifying  the  de- 
coction, before  it  is  boiled  to  near  the  full  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

This  rule  is  founded  upon  that  remarkable  property  which 
fugar  has  to  diflblve  oils,  or  the  finer  refinous  fubftances,  fo 
as  to  make  them  intimately  mix  with  water:  whence  it  may 
deferve  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  fyrup  of  myrtles,  com- 
frey,  and  diacodium,  fhould  not  be  thus  prepared.  It  muft 
alio  be  obferved,  that,  by  boiling  the  fugar  fo  long  with  the 
decoction,  the  aqueous  part  exhales  and  leaves  the  fyrup 
much  ftronger  than  it  could  have  been  made  without  this 
boiling. 

(3.)  All  vegitable  juices  are  to  be  thoroughly  purified  before 
they  are  made  into  fyrups.  Thus  the  juices  of  citrons,  le- 
mons, and  oranges,  are  to  pafs  the  filter,  and  then  be  made 
into  fyrups,  without  boiling,  according  to  the  firft  rule,  ob- 
ferving  to  ufe  no  metalline  veflel  about  them.  But  the  juices 
of  fiuits,  as  particularly  mulberries,  rafberries,  &c.  will  not 
clarify  without  beginning  fermentation ;  but,  by  ftanding 
for  a  day  or  two,  they  will  begin  to  ferment  and  liquify,  and 
may  then  be  commodioufly  drained  through  flannel ;  after 
which,  thefe  alfo  are  to  be  made  into  fyrups,  with  about  an 
eighth  part  lefs  than  twice  their  own  quantity  of  fugar,  or 
with  two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  of  fugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice,  on  account  of  their  being  fomewhat  faccharine  them- 
felves. 

And  this  holds  alfo  of  wines  and  vinegars,  when  they  come 
to  be  made  into  fyrups  ;  for  wine  contains  an  inflammable 
fpirit,  which  does  not  incorporate  with  fugar,  and  alfo  a 
thick  fyrupy  fubftance,  which  is  alfo  found  in  vinegar.  And, 
by  a  due  application  of  thefe  rules,  we  apprehend  the  bufinefs 
of  making  fyrups  may  be  reduced  to  tolerable  perfection. 

The  beft  method  of  making  electuaries,   by  an  example  in 
the  faflafras  electuary. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  beft  faflafras,  newly  rafped,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  finely  powdered  ;  boil  them  together 
in  a  tall  glafs,  in  a  fand-heat,  with  10  ounces  of  water,  and 
14  ounces  of  fugar,  fo  as  that  nothing  might  evaporate,  for 
two  hours  ;  then  ftraining  and  prefling  out  the  fyrup,  add  to 
it  an  ounce  of  frefh-rafped  faflafrafs,  a  drachm  of  cinnamon, 
and  10  grains  of  nutmeg,  all  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

Observation. 

In  the  common  method  of  making  this  electuary,  the  fafla- 
fras and  cinnamon  are  boiled  in  the  water,  whereby  a  great 
part  of  their  virtue  is  loft,  or  not  extracted,  whence  the  me- 
dicine comes  to  be  defrauded  of  it's  due:  but  here,  by  boil- 
ing the  ingredients  in  a  tall  glafs,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fugar  and  water,  to  make  a  fyrup  (allowing  an  extraordinay 
proportion  of  water  for  what  the  faflafras  will  drink  up)  we 
obtain  the  fine  aromatic  virtues  of  the  ingredients  to  advan- 
tage, without  any  confiderable  lofs. 

To  make  electuaries  in  perfection,  where  a  fyrup  is  employed 
as  their  bafis,  (1.)  The  fyrup  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  man- 
ner above  delivered,  fo  as  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
may  be  preferved.  (2.)  The  powders,  or  fpecies  employed, 
fhould  be  frefh,  and  fine  ground.  (3.)  The  gums,  where 
any  are  ufed,  muft  be  be  well  cleanfed,  and  diffolved  in  their 
proper  menftruums;  and,  (4.)  The  whole  muft  be  mixed, 
or  thoroughly  united  into  a  fmooth  uniform  fubflance,  of  a 
due  confidence  for  keeping,  without  either  candying  or  run- 
ning into  fermentation. 

Where  fyrups  are  ufed  in  the  making  of  electuaries,  care  is 
not  only  required,  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
fyrups  be  preferved,  as  much  as  the  form  will  allow  of,  but 
alfo  that  it's  confiftence  be  not  too  high,  for  this  would  dif- 
pofe  it  to  candy  in  the  electuary,  and  render  the  medicine 
unduly  mixed,  or  knotty,  the  fugar  thus  concreting  together 
in  lumps,  or  (hooting  away  from  the  fpecies. 
If  the  fyrup  be  made  too  thin  or  aqueous,  fo  as  not  to  fuf- 
pend  and  hold  the  powder  together,  by  a  binding  confiftence, 
the  fyrup  will  of  neceflity  ferment  in  hot  weather,  and  be- 
come fomewhat  vinous,  afterwards  four,  and  at  length  cor- 
ruptive, [fee  the  articles  Brewing,  Distillation,  and 
Vinegar-Making]   fo  as  to  change,   invert,   or  deftroy 


the  nature  of 'the  medicine;  for  purgative  ingredients,  by 
fermenting,  lofe  their  purgative  virtues :  and  all  other  ingre- 
dients, by  corrupting,  are  reduced  to  an  indolent  kind  of 
faeces,  or  caput  mortuum,  very  different  from  the  thing  in- 
tended.— See  the  article  Wines.  Hence  electuaries  that 
have  thus  fermented,  or  changed  their  nature,  may  fometimes 
prove  pernicious,   inftead  of  falutary. 

The  electuaries  made  with  the  pulp  of  fruita  are  lefs  difpofed 
to  keep  for  any  confiderable  time  perfect,  on  account  of  the 
greater  tendency  which  fuch  pulpy  fubftances  have  to  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction:  thus,  though  the  lenitive  electuary 
were  made  ever  fo  artificially,  it  will  fcarce  keep  many  months 
without  altering  it's  nature,  and  efpecially  if  the  confiftence 
was  originally  too  thin:  whence  fuch  electuaries  fliould  be 
made  in  fmall  quantities,  or  frefh  as  they  could  be  wanted. 
But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  capital  electuaries,  fuch  as  Ve- 
nice-treacle, or  mithridate,  which  require  to  lie  for  fume 
time,  that  the  ingredients  may  digeft  or  ripen,  as  it  were, 
and  grow  mellow  together ;  for  the  gums  and  fpices  that  en- 
ter their  compofitions  preferve  the  medicines  from  alterations 
for  the  worfe,  and  the  mixture  becomes  more  perfect  by 
time,  provided  the  honey  ufed  in  their  compofition  does  not 
candy,  or  the  whole  become  too  dry.  To  keep  the  honey 
from  candying,  fome  artifts  mix  the  fpices  and  gums  with 
it  unclarified,  taking  care  only  to  feparate  the  foul  parts  that 
lodge  either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  And,  if  the  medicine 
prove  too  dry,  it  is  ufual  at  any  time  to  foften,  or  beat  them 
up  in  a  mortar,  with  canary:  thus  thefe  capitals  of  the  (hops 
are  fuppofed  to  improve  by  keeping.  But  diacodium  having 
few  of  the  warm  gums  in  it's  compofition,  is  more  apt  to  al- 
ter, and  lofe  of  it's  aftringent  quality  by  keeping:  for  which 
reafon  it  feems  an  alteration  here  for  the  better,  to  ufe  a 
quantity  of  faccharum  rofatum  inftead  of  honey,  or  diaco- 
dium, as  this  not  only  gives  a  greater  compactnefs  to  the 
medicine,  but  alfo  contributes  to  preferve  it's  colour  and 
virtues. 

The  powder,  or  fpecies,  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
electuaries,  fhould  be  frefh,  becaufe  they  lofe  of  their  virtues 
by  keeping,  and  they  fhould  alfo  be  fine  ground,  becaufe  they 
would  not  otherwife  intimately  mix  with  honey  or  fyrup, 
nor  fo  readily  part  with  their  virtues  in  the  ftomach,  nor 
render  the  medicine  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  common 
method  of  reducing  thefe  powders  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
finenefs,  by  the  mortar  and  fearce,  is  faulty ;  becaufe  this 
method  expofes  them  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  open  air, 
whereby  their  more  volatile  and  grateful  parts  are  carried 
off,  whilft  only  the  groffer  are  left  behind :  whence  it  might 
be  proper  to  have  a  clofe  engine  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  fo 
as  to  prevent  this  ill  effect. 

Some  artifts  grind  their  powders  for  electuaries  by  means  of 
a  horfe-mill;  but  the  mill-ftones  here  wear  off,  and  commu- 
nicate a  ftony  matter  to  the  ingredients,  fo  as  to  prove  dif- 
agreeable  in  the  mouth,  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  medicine, 
without  adding  to  it's  virtues. — Nor  is  this  method  of  the 
mill  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the  latter  ;  for  the  finer 
or  more  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients  alfo  fly  off,  as  is 
fenfibly  found  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  where  any  large 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  for  Venice-treacle,  &c.  is  ground 
by  the  common  horfe-mill. 

The  better  way  doubtlefs  is,  by  the  means  of  iron  rollers, 
moving  oppofite  to  each  other  in  a  clofe  box,  to  grind  all  the 
ingredients,  viz.  the  purified  gums,  the  roots,  herbs,  flowers, 
&c.  along  with  the  honey,  and  wine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
chocolate  engine:  for  thus  the  fine,  volatile,  and  aromatic 
parts  of  the  ingredients  may,  as  well  as  the  groffer,  be  en- 
tangled with  the  honey  and  gums,  and  all  at  once  be  mixed 
uniformly  together,  into  a  fmooth  mat  of  a  due  confiftence. 
But  perhaps  a  much  better,  though  more  troublefome  method 
would  be  in  the  form  of  extracts,  effential  oils,  &c.  to  get 
out  the  full  virtues  of  the  ingredients,  without  any  of  their 
groffer  parts,  and  mix  thefe  oils,  extracts,  gums,  rofins,  &c. 
together  with  a  fuitable  proportion  of  honey,  &c.  fo  as  at 
once  to  concentrate  the  medicine,  which  might,  therefore, 
be  given  in  dofes  of  an  agreeable  fmallnefs,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  expected.  The  fame  method  feems  alfo 
applicable  to  the  making  of  pills  and  troches. 

Observations. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  preceeding  enquiry,  that  fome  part  of 
the  falts  of  plants,  as  well  as  their  oils,  will  rife  by  diftillation 
with  water,  and  give  an  acid  or  alkaline  nature  to  the  fimple 
waters  thus  propofed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

2.  That  no  fimple  waters  fhould  be  diftilled  fo  low  as  to 
bring  over  any  remarkable  acid  or  alkaline  liquor  from  the 
plant,  for  fear  of  mifchievous  effects,  or  making  fuch  waters 
prove  emetic  or  purgative,  contrary  to  the  intention. 

3.  That  the  virtues  of  fimple  waters  chiefly  depend  upon  their 
containing  the  effential  oi!  of  the  plant. 

4.  That  there  are  two  methods  of  perfecting  fimple  waters, 
viz.  cohobation  and  fermentation. 

5.  That  all  tinctures  and  infufions  of  ingredients,  whofe  prin- 
cipal virtues  depend  upon  their  lighter,  or  more  fubtile  and 
fpirituous  parts,  fhould  not  be  made  with  heat,  but  in  the 
cold. 

6.  That 
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6.  That  if  fuch  tinctures  or  infufions  be  required  rich  and 
ftrong,  they  are  to  be  made  Co,  not  by  differing  the  menftruum 
to  remain  long  upon  the  ingredients,  or  by  the  ufe  of  heat, 
but  by  adding  frefh  ingredients  feveral  times  to  the  fame  li- 
quor, infufing  them  quick,  and  each  time  keeping  out  the 
ingredients  that  have  once  been  ufed. 

7.  That  the  fire  is  apt  to  exhale,  alter,  or  confume  the  more 
fubtile  and  fpirituous  parts  of  vegetables,  and,  therefore,  un- 
fit to  be  ufed  where  thefe  more  delicate  parts  are  required. 

8.  That  the  bufinefs  of  infufions  and  tinctures  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  extracting  the  efficacious,  or  more  fpirituous 
parts  of  vegetables,  unaltered  in  their  nature,  yet  concen- 
trated, or  brought  into  a  moderate  compafs. 

9.  That  rich  tinctures  may  be  extracted,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
from  the  hardeft  refinous  and  gummy  bodies  hitherto  known, 
by  means  of  fixed  alkali's,  properly  applied. 

10.  That  even  aqueous  folutions  may  be  made  of  the  fame 
kind  of  bodies,  by  means  of  the  tartarum  tartarizatum,  or 
foluble  tartar. 

1 1.  That  the  ways  in  common  ufe  for  the  making  of  fyrups 
and  electuaries  are  improveable,  by  the  obfei  vance  of  a  few 
eafy  rules. 

12.  That,  therefore,  there  are  grounds  to  expect  fome  im- 
provement of  the  common  pharmacy,  upon  the  footing  it 
now  ftands,  or  by  barely  perfecting  the  methods  of  preparing 
the  fhop-medicines  in  ufe,  without  either  retrenching  their 
number,  introducing  new  ones,  or  reducing  the  art  to  a 
greater  fimplicity.  See  Chemistry,  and  Philosophy 
Experimental. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  The  Philippine  Iflands,  fitu- 
ate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Afia,  are  computed  at  1200  in 
number,  and  extend  from  North  latitude  6  to  near  20,  and 
from  eaft  longitude  1 1 4  to  1 26,  of  which  5  or  600  are  pretty 
confiderable:  they  are  about  400  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Ladrones,  120  fouth  of  China,  and  200  eaftof  Cochin-China. 
The  air  here  is  very  hot,  with  little  difference  of  feafons,  but 
the  rains  begin  generally  in  May,  and  laft  three  months. 
Their  chief  product  is  gold,  rice,  the  ufual  Indian  fruits, 
beafts,  fowl,  and  fifh,  with  good  large  nutmegs,  which  they 
do  not  cultivate,  however,  left  it  fhould  tempt  the  Dutch 
to  attack  them.  The  natives  neither  allow  the  Encrlifh  nor 
Dutch  to  trade  hither,  left  they  fhould  difcover  their  riches 
and  v/eaknefs. 

Their  chief  iflands  are,  1.  Mindanao,  which  lies  fartheft, 
both  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  them,  all  extending  from  north 
latitude  6,  to  9  J,  and  fom  eaft  longitude  121,  to  126,  30. 
It  is  the  biggeft  of  them  all,  next  to  Luconia,  being,  as 
Dampier  fays,  6orniles  in  length,  and  40  or  50  in  breadth; 
but  Captain  Hamilton  makes  it,  140  leagues  in  length,  and 
other  76  in  breadth;  though,  after  all,  the-  latter  is  very  un- 
equal, by  reafon  of  many  harbours  for  (hipping,  and  abound- 
ing, as  well  as  it's  navigable  rivers,  with  variety  of  fifh.  The 
foil  is  fat,  the  valleys  well  watered,  and  abound  with  rice  and 
other  provifions  ;  evergreens,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  good 
caffia  lignum,  or  baftard  cinnamon. 

It's  chief  trade  is  with  the  ifland  of  Manilla,  but  partly  with 
Borneo.  The  Dutch  come  hither  in  {loops  from  Ternate 
and  Tidor,  two  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  purchafe  rice, 
bees-wax,  and  tobacco,  the  Lift  of  which  grows  more  plen- 
tifully in  this  ifland,  than  in  any  other  of  thefe  feas,  except 
Manilla,  and  is  an  excellent  fort;  but  the  people  do  not  ma- 
nage it  to  that  advantage  as  the  Spaniards  do  at  Manilla. 
The  common  rate  of  the  Mindanao  gold,  is  14  Spanifh  dol- 
lars the  Englifh  ounce,  and  18  dollars  the  Mindanao  ounce; 
which  is  the  rather  obfei  ved,  becaufe  thefe  Spanifh  dollars  are 
the  current  coin  in  all  thefe  iflands. 

It  is  divided  into  feveral  principalities  of  different  religions 
and  languages.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  inland  country,  among 
the  woods  and  mountains,  are  called  Stilannoons,  and  have 
rich  mines  of  gold  ore,  and  great  plenty  of  bees-wax  and 
tobacco,  which  they  exchange  with  the  coafters  for  cloathmij, 
callicoes,  muflins,  china-ware,  filk,  and  other  neceffaries. 

Behol,  north  of  the  former,  towards  Mindanao,  is  but 
40  leagues  in  compafs.  The  foil  of  it  produces  no  rice,  but 
yields  cocoa  and  divers  roots,  much  cattle  and  fifh,  and  is 
rich  and  gold  mines. 

Mindora,  which  extends  from  north  latitude  12,  to  13,  and 
from  eaft  longitude  119,  to  120;  is  about  20  leagues  long, 
and  12  broad,  and  70  in  compafs,  and  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Philippines,  and  particularly  of  Mafbate.  It  produces 
pepper,  has  mines  of  gold,  and  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  divided  by  the  ftraights  of  Mindora  from  Manilla. 

Philippina,  which  beir.g  firft  difcovered,  gave  name  to  the 
reft,  is  alio  called  Tandaya  and  Samar,  lies,  betwixt  north  la- 
titude 12  and  14  i,  and  is  the  pleafantcft  of  them  all,  fruit- 
ful and  rich.  It  is  about  130  leagues  in  compafs,  and  is  di- 
vided from  Manilla,  on  the  north  weft,  by  the  ftraights  of 
that  name. 

Xolo  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Philippines.  All  the  (hips 
of  Borneo  touch  here,  and  it  may  be  called  the  mart  of  all 
the  moorifh  kingdoms  in  the  eaft.  It  abounds  with  rice,  and 
is  the  only  ifland  of  the  Philippines  that  breeds  elephants. 
The  fca  throws  up  abundance  of  ambergris  on  it's  fhore,  and 
yields  pearls;  and  the  foil,  pepper  and  other  fruits. 
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Masbate,  to  the  weft  of  Tandaya,  is  30  leagues  id  compafs, 
and  yields  wax,  fait,  civet,  and  gold,  of  which  here  are  rich 
mines,  and  the  01  e  rifes  22  carats  fine,  but  they  are  not 
wrought. 

We  conclude  with  the  biggeft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft  nor- 
thern of  all  the  Philippine  Iflands,  viz. 

Luconia,  which  the  Portugueze  call  Manilla,  after  the  name 
of  it's  chief  town,  and  the  Spaniards  New  Caflille.  It  ex- 
tends from  north  latitude  14,  to  almoft  19,  and  from  eaft 
longitude  120,  to  124,  and  is  faid  to  be  160  Spanifh  leagues 
in  length,  but  unequal  in  breadth,  being  in  fome  places  twen- 
ty, in  fome  thirty,  and  in  others  forty  leagues  over.  It  af- 
fords corn,  fruit,  and  roots  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  wild 
game  and  fowl.  It  produces  gold  of  low  touch,  snd  is  able 
to  furnifh  good  materials  for  carrying  on  a  confiderable  com- 
merce. 

Manilla,  lies  on  a  point  of  land  made  by  a  river,  which 
iffues  from  the  lake  of  Bahia,  and  falls  into  the  fea  a  little 
lower,  at  the  town  of  Cavite;  where  is  a  fpacious  harbour, 
but  of  difficult  entrance,  becaufe  of  rocks  and  fhaials  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

This  ifland  has  the  liberty  of  fending  two  fhips  every  year  to 
New  Spain ;  but  being  limitted  to  that  number,  they  there- 
fore build  them  vaftly  large.  Thefe  carry  the  fpices  and 
rich  commodities  of  India  to  Acapulco,  a  port  in  the  South- 
Sea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  bring 
back  the  valuable  commodities  of  America  and  Europe,  by 
which  trade  the  gain  is  faid  to  he  four  hundred  per  cent.  See 
Acapulco, 

PHCENICE.  This  province  lies  along  the  Mediterranean 
coaft,  being  bounded  by  it  on  the  weft,  by  Syria  propria  on 
the  north,  by  Syria  Cava,  or  Casio  Syria,  and  Batanea  on  the 
eaft,  and  Paleftine  on  the  fouth,  and  is  at  prefent  part  of  the 
Beglebergate  of  Tripoly.  It  is  but  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

Tripolis  of  Syria,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  Barbary, 
is  pleafantly  and  corr.modioufly  fituated,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus.  It's  diftance  from  the  fea  is  but  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  hath  a  commodious  haven,  which  comes  up  within 
lefs  than  half  a  mile  of  the  weft  fide  of  it.  As  to  the  port, 
it  is  rather  an  open  fea  than  an  inclofed  harbour,  except  that 
it  is  in  part  defended  by  two  fmall  iflands,  which  lie  about  two 
leagues  from  ft.     (Maundrel.) 

The  people  here  fpend  moft  of  the  fummer-time  in  their 
gardens,  where  they  bufy  themfelves  with  their  filk-vvorms, 
which  is  the  greateft  manufacture  they  have. 
The  air  is  extremely  clear  and  healthy,  and  the  country  round 
about  very  rich  and  fruitful ;  {o  that  the  town  is  fupplied  with 
every  thing  it  wants  or  can  wifh  for. 

Berytus  is  fituate  on  the  fame  coaft,  about  40  miles  fouth  of 
Tripoly,  and  about  18  fouth  of  Sidon.  It's  chief  commerce, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  confifts  in  fine  tapeftry,  filks, 
camblets,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  ginger,  pepper,  caffia,  rhu- 
barb, and  cocheneal.  The  fea  banks  abound  with  mulberry, 
pine,  lime,  and  other  trees;  and  with  gourds  and  prodigious 
quantities  of  colocynth  :  fome  add,  that  in  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  found  a  fort  of  ftones,  of  which  fome  refemble  olives. 
(Moncony  &  Thevenot.) 

Sidon,  the  antienceft  city  of  Phoenicia,  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  foil,  between  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  Libanus 
on  the  eaft,  and  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Berytus. 
It  is  at  prefent  but  a  little  town,  though  formerly  the  metro- 
polis of  Phoenicia,  and  a  place  of  great  trade:  one  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  the  place  is  that  of  raifins,  which  the 
Bafha  lets  to  proper  farmers,  who  are  obliged  to  be  moderate 
in  their  prices,  left  they  fhould  ftick  in  hand.  Other  mer- 
chandizes are  oil,  allies,  Egyptian  foap,  rice,  blue  filks,  Tur- 
key-leather, cotton,  fenna,  piftaches,  buffaloes  fkins,  &c. 
Thofe  they  import  from  Europe,  are  fattins,  damafks  of  Ge- 
noa and  Lucca,  fcarlet  and  light  coloured  cloth,  paper,  and 
fome  other  of  lefs  value.  Provifions  of  all  forts  are  here  in 
great  plenty,  and  very  cheap.  The  filk- worms  are  kept  in 
little  hutts  under  the  mulberries,  and  thrive  very  well,  unlefs 
difturbed    by   violent  claps  of  thunder. 

Leaving  the  fea-coafts,  and  turning  towards  the  eaft,  at  about 
82  miles  north-eaft  of  Aera,  ftands  the  famed  city  of  Da- 
mafcus,  fituate  on  a  fertile  plain,  encompafted  with  hills,  and 
upon  the  river  Barady,  which  enriches  that  city  and  country 
with  all  kind  of  plenty  and  pleafure. 

The  city  has  feparate  wards  for  every  trade  and  calling,  and 
thefe  are  fhut  up  every  night  by  gates,  and  by  a  ftout  iron  chain 
by  dsy,  to  keep  off  beafts  of  burthen.  It  hath,  in  particular, 
above  20,oco  inhabitants  imployed  in  making  fcymitars, 
fword-blades,  and  other  cutlery  work  ;  bridles,  and  a  world 
of  ether  things  in  iron  and  fteel ;  all  which  are  in  great  re- 
queft  through  Turkey,  and  beyond,  on  account  of  the  fine 
temper  which  their  water  or  art  here  gives  to  thofe  metals. 
Other  commodities  are  wines,  raifins,  prunes,  raw  and  vviought 
filk,  and  all  other  merchandizes  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
India,  moft  of  which  are  brought  hither  by  caravans,  which 
go  and  come  from  Conftantinople,  Egypt,  India,  Alleppo, 
Bagdad,  Mecca,  &c.  As  for  thofe  which  come  from  Europe, 
they  are  moftly  brought  hither  by  the  Venetians. 
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Damascus  ftands  about  43  miles  diftent  from  the  fea,  being 
parted  from  it  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  and  about  45 
almoft  eaft  from  Sidon*  and  65  fouth-eaft  from  Tripoly. 
In  latitude  33  degrees,  37  minutes  eaft,  longitude  37  degrees, 
4  minutes. 

PHILOSOPHY  EXPERIMENTAL.  By  philofophy, 
we  underftand,  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of  the  nature,  cau- 
ks,  properties,  and  effect  of  all  created  beings,  fo  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  being  known  by  reafon,  difcovered  by  art,  or 
any  ways  adapted  to  the  human  comprehenfion. — By  experi- 
mental philofophy,  we  mean,  the  art  or  method  of  making 
fuch  experiments  upon  all  material  things,  as  will  tend  to 
lead  and  conduct  the  human  underftanding  into  the  true  and 
certain  knowlege  thereof,  and  their  application  to  all  the  ufc- 
ful  purpofes  of  life. 

Remarks  of  general  utility  to  lucrative  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  art  of  philofophizing,  it's  fcientifical 
elements  muft  be  well  underftood  ;  and  it's  operation  perlbn- 
ally  viewed,  and  manually  performed  :  whence  it's  two  parts 
of  theory  and  practice. 

It's  theory,  in  general,  is  acquired  not  only  by  information, 
axiomatically  and  demonftratively  delivered  in  the  fynthetical 
manner,  a  priori ;  but  analytically,  and  a  pofteriari,  in 
particular.  It's  practice  is  acquired  by  a  careful  inftruction  in 
the  proper  manual  operations  ;  which,  in  general,  are  limited 
by  place,  time,  the  fubject  and  fuitable  means;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  manner  of  performing.  Whence  are  derived 
numerous  arts,  trades,  and  mechanical  employments,  and  their 
daily  improvement ;  which  has  induced  us  to  take  notice  of 
an  article  of  this  kind.  How  far  this  knowlege  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  means  of  mathematics,  fee  thearticle  Mathe- 
matics. How  greatly  alfo  the  knowlege  of  chemiftry  may 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  philofophy,  grounded  on  indubi- 
table experiments,  and  confequently  of  various  arts  and 
trades,  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua 
Regia,  Assay,  Black  [Dyer's  Black],  Bleaching, 
Blue,  Bole,  Brandy,  Brewing,  Callico-Print- 
ing,  Clays,  Copper-Mines,  Distillation,  Dye- 
ing, Emerald,  Enamel,  Farming,  Flux  [in  met- 
taliurgyj,  Glass,  and  abundance  of  other  articles,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  indexes  to  both  the  volumes. 
I  come  now  to  (hew,  how  Natural  Philofophy  contributes  to 
afford  us  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  whereby 
our  empire  is  extended  abroad,  as  a  knowlege  in  phyfic,  fe- 
cures  us  at  home.  And  experimentalifts  in  philofophy  may 
greatly  reform  trade,  or  improve  it  ;  and  this  equally,  if  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it,  which 
chiefly  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
the  hufbandman'sfkill  confifts  in  the  knowlege  of  a  few  plants 
and  animals,  their  relation  to  particular  foils,  and  manage- 
ment, with  the  influence  of  the  celeftial  bodies  and  meteors 
thereon  ;  all  which  fubjects  fall  properly  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  natural  and  experimental  philofopher. 
For  he  who  has  attentively  confidered  the  nature  of  generation, 
nutrition,  and.  accretion,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
knows  how  to  vary  an  ufeful  experiment,  fo  as  to  remedy  the 
inconvenkneies,  or  fupply  the  defects  thereof;  and  can  dex- 
troufly  apply  his  own,  and  others  obfervations,  may  cultivate 
hufbandry  to  as  much  advantage,  as  the  ordinary  farmer  tills 
his  land. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  the  parts   that  conftitute  each 
particular  trade,  would  fhew  how  they  all  depend  upon  philo- 
fophy, and  might  be  farther  improved.     Thus,  the  principal 
parts  of  refining   are  a  knowlege  of  the  preparation  of  aqua 
fortis,  and  it's  operation,  upon  filver,  copper,    and  gold,  with 
the  means  to  purge  it,  that  neither  gold  may  bediffolved,  nor 
filver  precipitated,  when  diffolved,   thereby  ;   to  know  what 
proportion  is  diffolvable  therein,  and   the  quantity  of  water 
neceffary  to  weaken    the   folution  ;  how  long  copper-plates 
fhould  lie,  to  precipitate  the  filver   it  contains ;  how  lead   is 
colliquated  with,  and  what  proportion  thereof  is  requifite  to 
carry  off  the  bafer  metals  upon  the  teft ;  how  cupels  are  made; 
and,  with  thefe,  to  draw  off  lead  or  antimony  from  filver  or 
gold  ;  to  difcern  when  the  metal  is  fufficiently  refined  ;  and, 
laftly,  to  know  the  proper  proportion  of  gold    and   filver,   to 
make  water-gold.      This  trade,  indeed,  is  underftood  by  few, 
and  not  fo  diffufive  and  complicated  as  hundreds  of  othets; 
yet,  if  they  were  all  judicioufly  refolved  into  their  component 
parts,  it  would  doubtlefs  appear,  that   moft  of  them  are  only 
corollaries,  deduced  from  particular  obfervations  in  philofophy, 
or  the  bare  application  thereof,  to  the  ufes  of"  human  life.  And 
if  fo,  it  is  very  probable,  that  farther  difcoveries,  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials,  the  fubjects  of  trade,  and  a  knowlege  of  the 
laws  they  obferve,    may  relorm   or   meliorate  feveral  of    it's 
branches. 

This  too  is  performable,  by  odd  and  unfufpected  means;  fo 
that,  pethapv,  the  chemift's  charcoal,  may  prove  an  excellent 
equivalent  for  manure,  if  a  vegitable  fait,  as  probably  it  is, 
be  the  caufc  of  the  land's  fertility.  For  chemical  experiments 
may  difeover  the  nature  heieof,  and  thereby  afford  ufeful  direc- 
tions towards  the  melioration  of  arable,   pafture,  and  wood- 


land. From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon 
earths,  dungs,  and  feeds,  whereby  it  hath  been  found  that 
falts  abounded  in  the  liquors  they  yielded  ;  we  fee  reafon  to 
wifti  this  enquiry  were  farther  profecuted,  towards  the  im- 
provement of  hu/bandry.  Whoever  has  cbferved  thofe  many 
particulars  in  this  art,  which  caufed  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  pro- 
nounce nitre  to  be  the  life  of  vegetables ;  and  confiders  how 
land  is  improved  by  pigeon's  dung,  which  impregnates  it 
with  faltpetre;  and,  laftly,  knows,  that  moft  fat  earths,  de- 
fended from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  left  to  themfelves,  will  foon 
abound  in  nitrous  falts ;  whoever  confiders  thefe  things,  will 
perhaps,  believe  a  philofophic  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  falt- 
petre, may  be  of  gieat  ufe  in  farming. 

I  once  caufed  fome  earth,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  to  be  dug  up,  from 
under  a  pigeon-houfe,  and  diftilling  it  in  a  retort,  little  or  no 
oil,  but  a  confiderable  quantity  of  reddifh  liquor  came  over 
fo  far  unlike  fpirit  of  nitre,  that  it  greatly  refembled  volatile 
falts  ;  for,  without  being  rectified,  it  not  only  turned  fyrup 
of  violets  green,  and  precipitated  a  folution  of  fublimate  into 
a  milky  fubftance  ;  but  there  alfo  came  over  therewith,    into 
the  lower  part  of  the  receiver,  a  dry  fait,  in  tafte  like  the  vo- 
latile kind,  and   fo  far  an  alkali,  that  it  readily  hiffed,  and 
caufed  an   ebullition  in   an  acid  menftruum.     Prom  hence  it 
feems,  which  is  highly  remarkable,  that  a  fait,  very  different 
from  acid,  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  earth  and  air,  be  fo 
altered,  as  afterwards,  by  a  flight  management,   to  afford  falt- 
petre, whofe  fpirit  is  ftrongly  acid.     And  dropping  aqua  fortis 
upon  pot-afhes,  diffolved  in  a  little  fair  water,  'till  the  ebul- 
lition and  hilling  we ie  perfectly  ceafed  ;  and,  having  filtered 
this  liquor,  and  fet  it  in  an  open  veffel  to  evaporate  with  a 
gentle  heat,  being  in  two  or  three  days  time  removed  to  a 
cold  place,  it  afforded  very  pure  cryftals  of  faltpetre. 
I  might  add,  that  the  knowlege  of  the  nature  and  diftinflions 
of  faline  bodies,  may  greatly  afiift  to  fhew  the  differences  of 
the  various  faltnefs  that  is  found  in  foils;  and  with  what  fort 
each  plant  or  feed   is  moft  delighted.     By  this  means  many 
tracks  of  land,  now  thought  banen,  for  want  of  a  knowlege 
hereof,  might   be   rendered  ufeful.     A  ground  may  be  made 
to  yield  much   better  crops  than  ufual,  by    being  fuccefhvely 
fown  with  a  proper  variety  of  feed,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  fait,  at  prefent  inherent  in  the  earth ;  for,   by 
the  abfence  of  one  kind   of  fait,,  it   is  better  prepared  to  feed 
thofe  plants  that  delight  in  another.     And  of  this  the   huf- 
bandmen  have,  in  fome  meafure,  already  taken  notice,  as  ap. 
pears  by  their  fowing  turneps    in  grounds   too  remote  for  the 
convenient  carriage  of  compoft,  to  ferve  for  manure,    and  fit 
them  for  wheat.     And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  any  land,  except 
mere  fand,  might,  withoutmuch  culture,  be  made  fertile,  were 
we  but  well  acquainted  with  the  foil,  and  provided  of  the  va- 
rious forts  of  grain  that  nature  affords  in  different  countries. 
There  are  various  foils,  both    in  England  and  elfewhere,  left 
quite  uncultivated,    wherein   fome    foreign   vegetables  might 
thrive  and  profper.     Many  large  tracks   of  fteep  and  craggy 
land,expofed  to  fouthern  fun,  lie  W2ftein  feveral  hot  countries, 
where  grapes  are  not  planted  ;   though  in  France,   Italy,   and 
even  on  the  Alps,  fuch  landsare  turned  into  excellent  vineyards. 
An  experienced  way  of  cauling  wheat  to   grow  and  profper, 
even  in  clay,  where  no  grain  had  thriven,  was  communicated 
to  me  by  a  perfon  who  had  ufed  it ;  and  the  art  confifted  in 
fteeping  the  feed,  for  a  determined  time,  in  a  certain exprefied 
oil  that  is  not  dear :   whence  it  is  probable,  that  without  alter- 
ing the  foil,  a  flight  change,  properly  made  in  the  feed  alone, 
may  fo  fit  them  for  each  other,    as  to  yield  a  large  increafe.  I 
have  alfo  feen  in  a  collection  of  rarities,  an  ear  or  two  of  com, 
not  much  unlike  our  common  wheat,   one  grain  whereof,  in 
a  warm  country,   from  whence  this   was  brought,  would  af- 
ford fo  vaft  an  increafe,  that  the  poffeffor  was  almoft  afhamed 
to  declare,   and  I  am  more  afraid  to  repeat  it. 
An  Englifti  gentleman,  however,  affured  me,  that  having  fown 
fome  of  this  corn,  in  land  of  his  own,  he  found  a  fingle grain  to 
produce  feveral  hundreds ;   though  that  came  nothing  near 
what  itwas  faid  to  do,  in  a  more  fuitable  foil  and  climate. 
The  learned  Acofta  affirms,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  America, 
where  the  European  wheat  will  not  profper,   the  Indian,    or 
Virginia  fort,  called  alfo  maiz,   fucceeds  fo  well,    that  though 
the  grain  be  large  and  more  than  one  clutter  often  found  up- 
on one  ftalk,  yet,  in  a  fingle  clufter  he    has  counted  (even 
hundred  grams.     He  adds,  it  is  not  unufual   in   that  country, 
to  reap  three  hundred  times   the  quantity  fown.     This,  in- 
deed, feems  a  little    incredible;    but  I   myfelf  have   found, 
even  in  England,  fuch  a  multitude  of  grains,    in   one  of  the 
vaft  number  of  ears  produced  from  a  fingle  grain,   that  I  am 
inclined  to  abfolve  Acofta. 

In  fome  eaflern  countries,  a  fort  of  rice,  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  thrives  excellently  upon  land  fo  watery,  that  the  per- 
fon  is  there  obliged  to  wade  who  fovvs  it.  Yet  this  is  lefs 
ftiange  than  what  Martinius  tells  us,  as  a  practice  in  fome 
parts  of  China  ;  where  many  places,  that  lie  all  the  year  under 
water,  have  feed  fo  well  appropriated  to  them,  that  though 
thrown  in  the  water,  as  baits  for  fi!h,  it  (hoots  up  in  it"s  pro- 
per feafon,  appears  on  the  fuiface  like  a  verdant  field,  and 
affords  a  plentiful  crop. 

To  proceed  :  chemiftry  and  hydroftatics  may  help  todifcovar 
the  Icineis  and  decrees  of  faltnefs,  tefiding  in  feveral  other  ho- 
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dies,  the  hufbandman  employs.  I  myfelf  have  made  fur- 
prizing  difcoveries,  in  working  upon  fome  forts  of  earth,  by 
chemiftry.  And  as,  in  particular,  the  fertility  of  manure 
feems  to  depend  upon  it's  falino-fulphureous  parts,  a  practical 
enquiry  into  the  differences  and  various  operations  of  falts, 
mav  probably  affift  to  difcover  various  kinds  of  compoft,  with 
the  proper  manner  wherein  to  multiply,  compound,  and  ap- 
ply them.     See  Manure. 

And  thus,  not  only  fire,  but  water,  by  means  of  the  engines, 
and  contrivances  to  be  learnt  from  hydroftattcs,  maybe  made 
more  ferviceable  to  hufbandry  than  ordinary.  Martinius 
allures  us,  that  in  one  province  of  China,  they  water  their 
rice-fields  by  means  of  moveable  mills,  placed  as  occafion  re- 
quires, upon  any  part  of  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  wheels 
here,  raife  the  water  in  buckets  to  a  great  height,  above  the 
furface  of  the  river;  whence  it  is  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
deftined  places  in  proper  channels.  But  the  art  of  levelling, 
or  conducting  water  upon  the  ground,  may  be  farther  fer- 
viceable in  this  cafe.  For  foils,  fuited  to  this  way  of  culture, 
are  thereby  greatly  improveable  ;  though  it  be  almoft  entirely 
neglected,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere.  Some  ground, 
by  being  fkilfully  overflowed,  has  doubled  it's  increafe.  And 
wild  boggifh  places,  have  been  turned  into  a  good  dry  and 
compact  foil,  by  barely  trenching  and  overflowing  it  equally, 
fix  or  feven  times  in  a  year,  between  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  middle  of  April,  with  water  from  a  neighbour- 
ing fpring,  that  is  enriched  by  no  land  floods,  and  rofe  in  a 
banen  and  uncultivated  place ;  fo  that  this  ground  afforded 
hay,  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  become  worthy  twenty  times  it's 
former  purchafe.  Other  inftances  of  the  like  improvement 
have  been  made,  from  fkilfully  overflowing  grounds  with 
common  water. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  more  comprehenfive  any  trade 
is,  the  more  improvements  it  will  admit  of  from  phiiofophy  . 
becaufe,  depending  upon  many  natural  productions  and  ope- 
rations, there  muft  arife  many  particulars  to  be  meliorated  or 
reformed,  either  in  the  manufacture  or  profeffion.  Thus 
corn,  in  hufbandry,  renders  a  knovvlege  of  the  whole  art  of 
tillage  convenient,  with  the  ways  to  order  cattle,  the  dairy, 
or  orchard  ;  a  kitchen  garden,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees, 
&c.  and  the  particular  productions  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  ho- 
ney, cyder,  &c.  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  require 
fkill  to  manage.  In  the  variety  of  particulars,  therefore, 
wherewith  the  hufbandman  deals,  there  muft  be  fome,  where- 
in the  fuperior  knowlege  and  experience  of  the  philofophers 
will  be  ferviceable.  And,  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
hufbandry  depends  upon  prefer ving  cattle  from  difeafes,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  putrefaction;  natural  phiiofophy, 
founded  on  expeiiments,  may  conduce  to  both  thefe  ends. 
He  who  can  accelerate,  and  delay  putrefaction  in  bodies, 
may  fhew  the  hufbandman  how  to  prepare  variety  of  ma- 
nures;  to  enrich  his  ground  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  fait  it 
wants  ;  and  alfo,  how  to  preferve  feveral  feeds,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  beyond  their  natural  duration.  Thus  many  have  con- 
tinued fruits,  as  quinces,  for  inflance,  good  almoft  all  the  year 
round,  by  a  pickle  made  only  of  water,  and  the  refufe  of 
quinces,  or  what  is  eafily  obtained  from  them;  but  cherries 
have  been  preferved  frefti  and  juicy  for  more  than  a  year; 
and  that  without  fait  or  fugar,  only  by  a  proper  fpirit  of  wine, 
well  impregnated  with  the  tincture  it  drew  from  the  flcins  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fruit. 

The  gieat  advantage  accruing  to  the  Dutch,  from  the  beft 
way  of  pickling  herrings ;  and  to  others,  from  fo  ordering 
the  fiefli  of  animals  as  to  keep  fweet,  in  paffing  from  Europe 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fometimes,  even  'till  it  comes  back 
again  from  thence,  may  fhew  what  benefit  hufbandry  misfit 
receive  from  difcovering  means  to  preferve  the  production  of 
the  earth;  but  efpecially  if  it  could  be  extended  to  fmall 
wines,  cyder,  perry,  &c.  that  are  commonly  made  in  large 
quantities,  but  foon  decayed  at  home,  and  are  unfit  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  very  diflant  countries.  The  virtue  of  fugar,  to 
ftrengthen  vinous  liquors,  and  render  them  durable  ;  and  the 
■method  of  preferving  great  variety  of  fruits,  and  the  juices 
of  plants,  without  the  help  of  fait,  or  any  thing  (harp,  give 
fome  reafon  to  expect,  that  very  different  ways  may  be  found 
to  make  fubftances  outlaft  their  natural  term  of  duration*. 

*  To  preferve  fruit  and  flowers  for  a  whole  year,  take  falt- 
petre  one  pound,  bole-armoniac  two  pounds,  common  clean 
fand  three  pounds ;  mix  them  together,  and,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, take  fruit  or  flowers  of  any  fort,  not  fully  ripe,  each 
with  it's  ftalk,  and  put  them  fingly  into  an  open  glafs,  'till 
it  be  full;  cover  it  clofe  with  oil-cloth,  and  in  a  dry  cellar, 
put  each  of  thefe  glafles  four  fingers  deep  under  ground, 
fo  that  quite  round  above,  as  well  as  below,  there  may 
remain  two  fingers  thick  of  the  mixture.  See  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  No.  237.  p.  44.. 

Again,  that  great  damage  the  hufbandman  often  fuftains,  by 
ftubborn  and  contagious  difeafes  in  his  cattle,  might,  in  good 
meafure,  be  prevented  by  the  inftructions  of  the  philofopher, 
efpecially  if  fkilled  in  phyfic.  For,  as  many  difeafes,  fo  ma- 
ny cures  alfo  are  analogous  in  men  and  brutes;  though  re- 
medics,  for  feveral  reafons,  ufually  fucceed  beft  in  the  latter. 
A  gentleman  has,    for  feveral   years,  preferved  his  numerous 


flocks  Jn  a  moift  country,  when  rhoft  of  his  neighbours  loft 
theirs,  by  the  ufe  of  Spanifn  fait.  After  having  bled  them 
a  little  under  the  eye,  he  obliged  them  to  take  down  a  fmall 
handful  of  it,  two  or  three  times  in  a  few  days,  without  per- 
mitting them  to  drink  any  thing  for  fome  hours  after  it. 
This  remedy  he  employed  at  that  feafon  when  there  is  a  fuf- 
picion  the  fheep  will  begin  to  be  bloched.  I  might  heie  al- 
ledge  the  virtue  of  crude  antimony,  againft  the  foulnefs  of 
the  blood,  and  leprofy  in  fvvine  ;  of  quickfilver  againft  the 
worms  in  horfes ;  of  the  remedy  of  Palmarius,  which,  he 
afferts,  is  infallible  againft  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  in  cattle; 
of  a  more  probable  one  alfo,  that  ferves  no  lefs  in  men,  the  ef- 
fect whereof  has  been  experienced  of  the  antimonial  cup,  for 
feveral  difeafes  in  horfes  and  flieep  ;  and  laftly,  of  another 
antimonial  medicine,  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  fatten  hoifes 
after  ficknefs  ;  all  thefe,  and  many  more  receipts  of  medi- 
cines, highly  efteemed  for  their  efficacy  in  feveral  diftempers* 
both  in  men  and  brutes,  might  here  be  fet  down,  were  it 
needful. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  reafons  aflignable,  why  hufbandry, 
with  the  affiftance  of  phiiofophy,  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  therapeutic  part,  with  regard,  not  only  to  the 
animal  and  vegitable  productions  it  confifts  in,  but  alfo  to 
the  various  diftempers  of  the  ground  itfelf. 
For,  were  the  caufes  of  barrennefs  therein,  with  it's  refpective 
indifpofition  to  nourifh  particular  plants  or  animals,  difco- 
vered,  many  of  thofe  defects  may  doubtlefs  be  removed  by 
rational  applications,  and  proper  means  of  cure;  as  we  fee  in 
other  inanimate  bodies,  and  even  metalline  ones.  And,  from 
a  knowlege  of  the  particular  caufe  of  a  barren  foil,  fertility 
may  peihaps  be  procured  to  it,  without  much  coft. 
Some  ingenious  hufbandmen  have  lately  declared  themfelves 
fatisfied  with  a  way  of  meliorating  two  of  the  mod  fruitful 
kinds  of  land,  clay,  and  fand,  that  confifts  only  in  fkilfully 
mixing  them,  in  a  due  proportion,  according  to  the  ufe  for 
which  it  isdefigned.  [See  Manure.]  And  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  to  fatisfy  fome  curious  perfons,  purpofely  fowed 
fome  corn,  near  a  place  which  profpered  fo  ftrangely,  that  one 
root  yielded  fixty  odd  ears:  and,  what  is  more  furprizing, 
this  wonderful  increafe  depended  only  upon  a  philofophical  ob- 
fervation,  without  any  thing  extraordinary  having  been  done, 
either  to  the  ground  or  the  feed. 

To  proceed  :  rot  only  the  neceflary  trades,  but  alfo  the  plea- 
furable  on<,s,  are  improvable  by  phiiofophy;  for  they  chiefly 
confift  in  the  knowlege  and  application,  of  fome  natural  pro- 
ductions and  operations.  And  the  things,  by  this  means  ac- 
quired, will,  without  changing  their  nature,  ferve  us  in  dif- 
ferent capacities  ;  thus  wine  quenches  thiiif,  recovers  a  faint- 
ing perfon,  and  intoxicates  :  the  fame  fpirit  of  wine,  where- 
with the  phyficran  draws  his  tinctures  and  prepares  his  extracts 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  will  diffolve  benjamin  for  the  ladies ; 
which,  mixed  with  water,  makes  an  excellent  cofmetic  ;  and 
the  fame  fpirit,  when  applied  to  the  proper  ingredients,  pro- 
duces feveral  kinds  of  fine  varnifh  ;  the  tincture  of  benjamin, 
likewife,  is  applicable  to  the  fame  ufes,  and  is,  itfelf,  a  pretty 
odoriferous  varnifh,  and  good  againft  tetters,  they  being  ba- 
thed therewith. 

That  knovvlege  and  fkill  may  make  happy  applications,   even 
of  unpromifing  things,   to   the   delight    of  mankind,  appears 
evidently  from  mufical  inftruments  ;  for,  who  would  imagine, 
did  he  not  know  it,  that  a  few  pieces   of  wood,  joined  toge- 
ther, and    the  guts  of  cats   or   lambs,  twilled   into    firings, 
fhould,  when    artificially  ftruck,  afford   the   moft    ravifhing 
pleafure  ?  We  might  here  go  on  to  inftance,  in  the  art  of  co- 
louring, perfuming,  confectionary,  and  of  preparing  cofme- 
tics,  &c.   did    we  not  chufe  to  recommend  phiiofophy,  from 
the  pleafure  it  affords  the  reafon,  rather  than  from  the  charm 
wherewith   it  bribes  the  fenfes.     Though  what  has  hitherto 
been  delivered   about  the  ufefulnefs    of  phiiofophy  to  trades, 
belongs  chiefly  to  thofe  wherein  nature  herfelf  feeins  more  con- 
cerned than  the  artificer ;  yet   fuch  are   not  here  exempted, 
wherein  art  has  the  greateft  {bare.     Thefe,  indeed,  rather  de- 
pend upon  the  manual  dexterity  of  men,  than  a  fkilful  ma- 
nagement of  nature's   productions,    by     operating  on  each 
other;  yet,  even  here  the  naturalift  may  be  ferviceable. 
Many  manual  trades,  efpecially  as  exercifed    in   large  towns, 
confift  of  feveral  parts,  and  requireother  trades  to  prepare  and 
difpofe  their  materials  before  they  can  be   finifhed  and    fitted 
for  fale.      And    although    the  finifher  performs  his  part,   by 
means  of  his  hands  and  tools,  yet   the  fubordinate  workmen 
ufually  ftand  in  need  of  fome  obfervations  on  the  conditions 
of  the  body  they  deal  with,  or   muft  elfe  employ  fome  phy- 
fical  operation  ;  and   herein  they  may  be  greatly  afiifted,  by 
an  intelligent  philofopher.     Thus,  ftone-cutting,  though  it 
feems  wholly  to  confift   in    fhaping    it's    materials,  contains 
many  particulars,  wherein  might  eafily  be  (hewn,  that  expe- 
rimental phiiofophy  would  be  beneficial.  For  unufual  methods 
might  be  difcovered  to  examine  the   nature  and  goodnefs  of 
marble,  alabafter,  or  other  ftones.      A    competent   knowlege 
of  the  fap  found  in  ftones,   to  be  employed  in  building,   is  to 
neceflary,    that  experienced  rnafkr  workmen  allure    us,   that 
ftone  dug  at  one  feafon,  will  foon  moulder  away  ;   when  the 
famefoit,   taken  out  of  the  fame  quarry,  at  another,   will  en- 
dure the  weather  for  many   years,  if  not  ages.     The  Cements 
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alfo,  and  (toppings,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  of  great  ufe 
in  this  trade,   may  be  improved  by  one  who  is  verfed    in  fuch 
kinds  of  mixtures.     I  remember  I  once  taught  an  inquifitive 
artift  a  fine  cement  for    rejoining   broken  ftatues  ;  who,  by 
the  like   means,    in  other  cafes,  could  counterfeit    marble   fo 
well,  that  though  large  cavaties  were  filled   up    with  cement, 
the  work  would   pafs   for  entire,  thofe  parts  being  undiftin- 
guifhed  from  natural  marble.     Want  of  cmiofity  keeps  our 
Hone-cutters,  in  England,  unacquainted  with    the    ways    of 
working  upon  porphire ;  for    none  of  them    will  undertake, 
either  to  cut  or  polifh  it.     Other  countries  alfo,   are  ignorant 
herein,  though   it  was  in  great  ufe  among  the  Romans ;  and, 
even  now,  at  Rome,  there    are  few  who  make  a  very  great 
advantage  of  this  art.     I  am  not  certain   what  they  employ 
for  that  purpofe,  but  believe  it  to  be  powder   of  emery  ;  for  I 
have,  in  England,   caufed  a  porphire  to  be  cut  by  means  of 
that,  fteel  faws,  and  water.     Not    here  to  mention,  that  I 
have  an  art  to  ftain  white  marble  with  durable   foots,  fmall  or 
large,  and  of  red  or  brown  colour. 

But  the  art  of  ftone-cutting  depending  greatly  upon  the  good- 
nefs of  the  fteel  tools,  which  they  muft  have  from  the  fmith, 
and  the  dealers  in   iron  ;  if  thefe  trades    were  improved,  it 
would  tend   to    the  perfection  of  the  other.     And   that  the 
fmith's  craft,  however  manual  it  appears,  may  be  meliorated 
by  a  knowlege  of  nature,  is  not  difficult  to  manifeft. 
The  ways  of  making  iron  and  flee!,  are  not  only    improve- 
able  before  they  come  to  the  fmith's  hands,  but  better  expe- 
dients may  likewife  be  devifed  for  ordering  them,  when  they 
come  to  be  fafhioned  into  weapons  and  tools. 
The   fword- blades,  and   other  weapons  made   at   Damafcus, 
are  every  where  famed  (and  that  juitly,  as  far  as  appears  from 
fometiials  made)  for  cutting  afunder  even  iron  itfelf;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  only  the  fkill  of  the  artificer  that  gives  them  this 
pre-eminence.     Their  goodnefs,   indeed,  might  be  prefumed 
to  proceed  from  fomething  peculiar  in   the   materials  of  that 
place,  did  not  Bellonius  inform  us,   they   have  no  mines  of 
their  own,  but   receive   all  their    iron  and   fteel    from  other 
countries,  the  aitifts  giving  them  this  temper  and  perfection. 
In  tempering  of  fteel,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  befides 
the  goodnefs  of  the  metal,  and  the  particular  degree  of  heat, 
which  is  all  the  workmen   regard,  the    nature  of  the  fluid, 
or  other  body,  -wherein  the  hot  metal   is  plunged,  and   other 
pioper    methods   of  ordering  it,  may    greatly    contribute    to 
bring  it  to  <j;rcat  perfection.     I  have  met  with  a  graver  of  fo 
furprizing  a  temper,  that  all   the  known   means,  both  I  and 
others  ufed,  could  not  let  it  down  ;    though  no  graver   made 
in  England,,  could  have  withftood  us.     This  was  afterwards 
affirmed  to  have  been  tempered  at  Damafcus.    I  am  acquaint- 
ed with   a  way  to  harden  gravers,  without   quenching  them 
in   any  liquor,  tallow,  or  unctuous    body;  and  having  re- 
commended to  another,  an  uncommon  method  of  tempering 
them,    he  brought  me  one,  which,  being  plunged  into  a  cer- 
tain cheap  mixture,  had  been  hardened  and  tempered  at  once. 
And,   what  may  feem  more  ftrange,   though  ignition   and  ex- 
tinction in    cold  water  be  the  common   way  to  harden  fteel, 
yet,  by  obferving  one  certain  moment  of  time,  fteel   may, 
by  this  means,  be  made  furprizingly  foft.     But  farther,  a  cu- 
rious maker  of  fteel  tools,  told  me,  he  obferved  a  difference 
between  pump  and  river  water,  in  giving  their  temper,  each 
being  fit  for  it's  refpective  fort.    Befides  thefe,  there  are  many 
other  particulars,    wherein  iron  and  fteel   are  improveable  by 
the  naturalift.     And  firft,  the  metal  may  be  rendered  fo  foft, 
as  by  means  of  ftrong  moulds  to  receive  variety    of  figures. 
This  an  eminent  artificer  affured  me,  he  has   feen   done  in 
iron,  with  confiderable  profit.     Secondly,  it  may  be  rendered 
fufible,    and    I   myfelf    with     a     charcoal   fire,    and   a   flux 
powder  compofed  of  tartar,   fulphur,  and    arfenic,  have    run 
it  into  an  exceeding  hard,  and  very  poliftiable  mafs.  Thirdly, 
it  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  tc  continue  long  free  from  ruft  ;  and 
an   ancient  virtuofo,    who  purchafed  the  fecret  for  a   great 
prince,  uftd  to  fhew  fteel  fo  prepared  by  tempering  it  in  wa- 
ter, impregnated  with  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree.     In  a  word, 
there  are  various  other  means,  whereby   iron   and    fteel,  or 
the  trades  that  ufe  them,  may  be   meliorated  ;  for   the  natu- 
ralift may  advance  an  art  or  profeffion,   in  abundance   of  re- 
fpects;    as   either  by  difcovering   variety    of    materials,    or 
rendering  thofe  already  in  ufe  better  conditioned  ;  by  detect- 
ing and  reforming  unheeded    errors  or  miftakes,  by  devifing 
more  eafy  and  compendious  methods  of  operation,    by  im- 
proving the  auxiliary    branches;   by   instructing  the    artificer 
to  chufe,  examine,  and  preferve  his  tools  and    materials;   for 
laftly,  by    fhewing  how   to   make  the,  ultimate  productions 
fooner,  cheaper,  eafier,   and  better,  applicable  to  more  ufes, 
or  more  durable  than   ufual,    with  other  fervices,  too  nume- 
rous here  to  relate. 

But  farther,  a  naturalift  may  likewife  introduce  new  trades, 
as  well  as  improve  the  old  ones;  and  that,  either  by  invent- 
ing them  originally,  or  bringing  them  into  requeft,  where 
they  were  unknown  before:  for  neither  nature  nor  human  in- 
vention, is  fo  far  exhaufted,  as  not  to  afford  them,  were 
phiiofophy  employed  in  the  fearch.  We  may  here  obferve, 
that  a  trade  in  many  caf  s,  differs  from  an  experiment,  not 
fo  muth  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  it's  having  been  ac- 
cidentally applied  to  human    ufes,  or  made  a  buiinefs  by  a 


company  of  artificers,  in  order  to  their  own  profit,  which 
are  things  extrinfical  and  accidental  to  the  experiment  itfelf. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  explofion  occafioned  by  a  mixture 
of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal,  whilft  it  paffed  no  farther 
than  the  laboratory  of  the  monk,  the  reputed  inventor  of  gun- 
powder, was  only  an  experiment;  but,  when  once  the 
great  ufe  to  be  made  hereof  became  more  generally  known, 
and  people  refolved  to  make  a  bufinefs  of  improving  and  ap- 
plying it,  this  fingle  experimental  once,  gave  rife  to  founders 
of  ordnance,  gunfmiths,  engineers,  and  abundance  of  other 
trades. 

The  difcovery  of  the  polar  virtue  in  the  loadftone,  has  occa- 
fioned a  diftinct  trade,  the  art  of  compafs-making  :  and  many 
other  inftances  of  the  like  kind  might  be  produced,  efpecially 
where  mechanical  tools  and  contrivances  confpire  with  the 
difcovery  of  natural  productions ;  fo  that  frequently,  a  very 
few  mathematical  theorems,  or  phyfical  obfervations,  reduced 
to  practice  by  the  manual  operator,  become  trades.  Thus, 
two  or  three  dioptrical  propofitions,  falling  into  mechanical 
hands,  have  introduced  fpectacles,  telefcopes,  and  micro- 
fcopes.  Quickfilver  being  obferved  to  amalgamate  with  gold, 
and  to  be  again  feparable  therefrom  without  diminution,  pro- 
duced the  art  of  gilding;  which  principally  confifts  in  mix- 
ing, by  means  of  a  proper  heat,  pure  gold  with  five,  fix,  or 
feven  times  it's  weight  of  quickfilver,  'till  it  become  of  a 
confiftence  fit  to  fpread  upon  the  filver  or  copper  defigned. 
For  the  gold  being  by  this  means  evenly  overlaid,  they  can 
eafily  by  fire  force  away  the  mercury  ;  and  with  a  liquor,  by 
workmen  called  colourifh,  wherein  nitre,  verdigreafe,  fal  ar- 
moniac,  and  other  faline  bodies  are  diffoived,  reftore  it's  luftre 
to  the  remaining  gold,  which  they  afterwards  make  bright  by 
polifhing. 

The  flight  and  obvious  remark  that  a  fpring,  phyfically  con- 
fidereded,  was  a  continual  and  durable  force,  with  it's  corol- 
lary, that  this  force,  properly  applied,  might  ballance  the 
weight  required  to  move  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  joined  to  a 
fuitable  mechanical  contrivance,  produced  thofe  ufeful  ma- 
chines called  watches,  which  now  afford  a  handfome  fubfif- 
tence  to  many  dextrous  artificers;  and  which,  though  cuftom 
has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us,  were  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients, and  highly  prized  and  admired  even  in  China,  when 
firft  carried  thither. 

The  difcovery  that  aqua  fortis  diffoived  filver  and  copper,  but 
would  not  work  upon  gold,  added    to    the  obfervation,  that 
lead,  melted  with  either  of  the  noble  metals,  and  then  forced 
from  them  by   fire,  will  carry  off  with   it   any  of  the  bafer 
fort,  has,  in  later  ages,  produced  the  art  of  refining. 
The  operations  of  fome  lixivia,  clays,  and  other  common 
things,  upon  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane,  has  not  only  added 
to  the  ancient  hufbandry  the  cultivation  of  thefe  canes,  but 
given  birth  to   the  feveral  trades   of  fugar-boilers,  fugar- La- 
kers, refiners  of  fucar,    and  confectioners,    not  to   mention 
the  advantage  it  brings  to  the  apothecary. 
But  even  a  very  flight  contrivance  or  manual  operation,  if  it 
prove  fortunate,  may  fupply  men  with  a  trade,  as  we  fee  in 
the  art  of  printing.     And  the  lucky  trial  marie   to  bore  very 
fmall  holes  through  broken  China  cups,  with  the  ufe  of  flerv- 
der  wire,  inftead  of  thread  or  filk,  to  fallen  the  pieces  toge- 
ther, has  given   being  to  the  exercife    hereof,    as   a    vulgar 
trade  in   the  eaftern  countries.     Their  art  alfo  of  varnifhing 
or  japanning    as   we  call  it,  which  depending  on    a   know- 
lege  of  fome  gums  and    liquors  in   their  country,  employs 
multitudes  of  tradefmen  among  them,  is,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  now  practifed  at  Paris.    And  finding  fiom  Lincho- 
ten,  that  in  Chinaand  Japan  they  made  this  excellent  varnifh 
of  gum-lacca,  I  imitated   one  of  the  beft  forts  of  it,  by  dif- 
folving  that  gum   in  highly  rectified  fpjrits  of  wine,  giving  it 
a  colour,  and  laying  it  on  in  a  particular  manner.     I  might 
farther  alledge,  the  art  of  cultivating   and  gathering  fugar- 
canes,  with  the  manner  of  ordering  their  juice,  as   a  recent 
inftance  of  the  tranfplantation  of  arts  and  manufactures;  for, 
as  I  am    very   credibly    informed,    a   foreigner    accidentally 
bringing  fome  fugar-canes  as  rarities,  from  Brazil  into  Eu- 
rope, touched    at  Barbadoes,  where  an  Englifh  planter  ob- 
tained a  few  of  him,  with  fome  hints  as  to   their  cultivation 
and  ufe;   which,  by  the  curiofity  and  induftry  of  the  Englifh 
colony  there,    were  foon  fo  well  improved,  that  the  ifland  be- 
came,  and  ftill  continues,   able  to  fupply  great  quantities  of 
fugar.     I  am  the  more  particular  in   this  inftance,  becaufeit. 
is  very   remarkable,   and  fhews,    how  many  h.-ads  the  intro- 
duction of  a  phyfico-mechanical  art  may  employ  :  for  the  ne- 
groes, who  live  as  flaves  there  and  at  Jamaica,  and  are  almofr, 
wholly  employed  in  the  fugar-trade,  amount  to  between  fixty- 
five  and  feventy  thoufand,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hughes. 
Thus   then,  it  appears   probable,  that  experimental  phiiofo- 
phy may  multiply  trades,  as  well  as  improve  them.     Nor  do 
I  defpair,  that  among    the   means   of  increafing   trades,  one 
may   be  the  retrieving  of  fome  that   were  anciently  practifed, 
but  fince  loft,  of  which  the  learned  Pancirollus  gives  us  a  ca- 
talogue.    Fur,    as  the  fkilful  diver  brings  up,  not  only  pearls 
and   coral,  but  alfo  (hipwiecked  merchandize,  fo   the  expe- 
rimental philofopher  dives  into    the  deep  receffes  of  nature* 
to  recover  inventions  fwallowed  up   by  the   injuries  of  time, 
as  well  as  to  bring  to  light  her  hidden  riches. 

But, 
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But,  ftill  farther,  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  there  is  no  profef- 
fion,  condition,    or,  perhaps,  individual   perfon  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  that  may  not,  one  way  or  other  be  advantaged  or  ac- 
commodated, were  all  the  truths  difcovered  by  natural  philo- 
fophy,  known  and  applied.    So  that  befides  thofe  inventions, 
which  are  formed  into  trades,  there  may  be  a  multitude  of 
Joofe  particulars,  whereby  the  naturalift  might  highly  gratify 
and  aflift  mankind.     The  nature  of  the  thing  will  fcarce  per- 
mit me  to  illuftrate  this  aflertion,  without  defcending  to  in- 
ftances  trifling  in  themfelves,  if  not  contemptible ;  for  which, 
reafon,  I  fhall  here  content  myfelf  with  a  few. 
A  great  lady,  lately  complaining  that  Die  could  not  write  in 
the  common  way,  without   blacking  her  fingers,  I  defired 
her  to  prepare  her  paper  with  a  fine  powder,  made  of  about 
three  parts  of  calcined  copperas,  two  of  galls,  and  one  of 
gum  arabic  ;  which  being  frelh  mixed   and   rubbed   with  a 
hare's  foot  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  when  that  came  to  be 
wrote  on  with  fair  water,  it  would  immediately  difcover  black 
legible  letters.     Having  feveral   times,  occafion  to   make   a 
word  or  two  lately  written,  appear  as  if  written  long  before, 
I  lightly  moiftened  them  with   oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium, 
more  or  lefs  diluted  with  fair  water,  as  I  defired  the  ink  to  ap- 
pear more  or  lefs  decayed.     Another  cleanly  way  of  writing 
without  ink,  is   by  rubbing  the  fine   powder  of  exquifitely 
calcined  harts-horn,  clean  tobacco-pipes,  or   rather  mutton- 
bones,  burnt  to  a  perfect  whitenefs,  upon  the  paper,  and  then 
ufing  a  fiiver  bodkin  or  the  like,  as   a  pen.     A  very  fimple 
and  eafy  method  of  making  white  table  books,  is  a  temper 
pulverized  cerufe,  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  gum  arabic  in 
water,  which  being  brought  to  a  thick  confiftence,  muft  be 
rubbed  over  the  paper,  and  fuffered  to  dry.     A  very  ingenious 
artificer,  having  contrived    an    ufeful  engine,    a   neceffary 
part  whereof  was  a  glafs  filled  with  fair  water   and  flopped, 
complaining  that  frofty  weather  by  freezing  the  water  broke 
his  glafs ;  I  advifed  him  to  ufe  good  fpirits  of  wine,  inftead  of 
thewater,  or  to  fave  the  expence  of  that,  fea-water  ftrength- 
ened  with  a  little  fait;  or  laftly,  common  fpring- water,  with 
a  twentieth  or  tenth  part  of  fait  diflblved  therein  ;  for  I  have 
found  none  of  thefe,  though  clear,  to  freeze  in  the  fharpeft 
of  our  winters  in  England.     A  confection  made  up  with  the 
pulp  of  floes,  accidentally  framing  a  large  quantity  of  new 
damafk  from  the  top  to  the   bottom,  by  fteeping  it  for   fome 
hours  in  new  milk,  and  afterwards  caufing  it  to  be  carefully 
warned  in  more  of  the  fame,  the  damafk  came  out  unftained 
and  white.     Urine  will  ufually  take  ftains,  even  thofe  made 
by  ink,  out  of  linnen  ;  and  with  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait   I  have 
done  the  fame;  firft  wetting  the  fpotted  places  with  fair  wa- 
ter, whence  after  wafhing,  no  iron-mole  has  remained.    Some 
ingenious  perfons  who  deal  much  in  lixivia  and  brines,  com- 
plaining of  inconveniencies  that  attend  the  trial  of  the  ftrength 
of  faline  liquors    by  means  of  an   egg ;  for  to  mention  no 
others,  the  fame  egg  will,   by  being  kept,  grow   lighter,  and 
therefore,  whenftale,  they  have  ufually  a  large  cavity  at  the 
bigger  end ;  I  recommended  to  them  the  ufe  of  a  piece  of  am- 
ber for  that  purpofe,  of   what    magnitude    beft  fuited  their 
occafions.     Being  once  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  procure 
fome   Dantzic  vitriol  that  I  wanted,  and  obtaining  therefore 
fome  liquor  which  the  rain  had  wafhed  from  green  vitriol,  or 
copperas-ftones,  and  adding  thereto  a  proper  quantity  of  cop- 
per, I  made  it  ferve  as  a  menftruum  to  work  upon  the  metal ; 
and  by  exhaling  the  folution,  obtained  the  blue  vitriol  I  want- 
ed.    And  the  likee,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  done  with  all  thofe 
common  green  vitriols  made  of  iron,  wherein  the  faline  part 
is  not  too  much  fatiated  with  the  ferruginous. 
A  great  dealer  in  cyder,  expreffing  a  defire  to  be  able  to  make 
that  liquor  ftronger,  fo  as  to  keep  longer  than  ordinary,  I 
told  him  to  infufe,  for  twenty-four   hours,  in   ten  or  twelve 
gallons  of  the  juice  of  apples,,  about  two  bufhe's  of  the  fame 
kind  of  fruit,  grofsly  bruifed  ;   then  gently  preffing  tbem,  to 
repeat  the  infufion,   obferving  not  to  maice  it  too  thick:    and 
this  fucceeded  excellently. 

Searching  accidentally  in  a  dark  place,  where  flood  fome 
chemical  glafTes  I  knew  nothing  of,  negligently  flopped,  and 
not  wrote  upon,  one  happened  to  fall,  and  grievoufly  ftain  a 
new  fuit  I  had  on  ;  but  judging,  from  the  nature  of  the  ftain, 
that  it  proceeded  from  fome  acid  fpirit,  by  fearching  about, 
and  fmelling  to  the  remaining  bottles,  I  found  one  that  I 
gueffed  by  it's  fcent,  to  abound  with  volatile  fait,  and  with 
this  liquor  I  bathed  the  ftained  parts,  which  immediately  re- 
ftored  them  to  their  former  colour.  By  the  like  means  alfo, 
I  have  prefently  remedied  the  difcolourations  made  in  gar- 
ments, by  fretting  liquors,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  wearing. 
A  virtuofo  having  made  a  folution  of  gold,  fufpecled  the 
metal  alloyed  with  copper,  and  therefore  unfit  for  his  purpofe ; 
I  advifed  him  to  precipitate  the  gold  by  an  urinous  fpirit, 
which  it  did,  into  a  fine  calx,  while  the  fluid,  remaining 
highly  tinged  with  blue,  betrayed  the  copper  that  had  been 
ufed  for  alloy. 

Thefe  trifling  inftances  being  more  pertinent  to  my  defign, 
than  others  in  themfelves  of  greater  value,  is  the  reafon  I 
have  chofe  them  ;  nor  fhall  I  repent  the  mention  of  them,  if 
they  ferve  tofhew,  that  the  meaneft  experiments  may  fome- 
times  be  ufeful  and  better  adapted  to  convince  ftrangers  to 
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philofophy  of  it's  numerous  ufes,  than  thofe  of  a  higher  and 
obftrufer  nature.     As  to  know  the  ufe  of  a  bladder  of  air* 
may  be  more  ferviceable  to  a  pilot  in  a  fhipwreck,  than  the 
moft  hidden  properties  of  the  magnet ;  fo  in  fome  cafes,  ob- 
vious and   flight  experiments  prove  vaftly  more  welcome  and 
ufeful,  than  more  confiderable  ones  would  at  another  time: 
fo  true  it  is,  that  '  every  thing  is  beautiful   in  it's  feafon.* 
For   my   part,  I  cannot   but  hope,  that  natural   philofophy 
will  prove  daily  more  ferviceable   both  to  particular  perfonjj 
and    trades   themfelves;    efpecially   if  a  farther  enquiry   be 
made,  and  thereby  new  qualities  detected,  and  unheeded  ufes 
of  natural  and  artificial  philofophy  difcovered.     For  whoever 
narrowly  confiders   it,  will   find,  that  trades  at  prefent,  deal 
with   but  very    few  of  nature's  productions,  in  comparifon 
of    thofe  they  leave  unemployed ;    and  that  what  they   do 
make  ufe  of  therein,  are  their  obvious  qualities,  bating  fome 
few  more  fecret  properties  which  chance,  or  a  lucky  fagacity, 
rather  than  (kill   and  enquiry,  have  difcovered  ;    and,  there- 
fore, I  fcruplenot  to  affert,  that  if  men  were  thoroughly  fen- 
fible  of  their   own  intereft,  and   would  carefully  keep  their 
eyes  open  upon  the  properties  of  things,  and  the  application 
that  might  be  made  thereof  in  human  life ;  they  might  not 
only  difcover  new   qualities  thereby,  and  fo   produce  new 
Trades,  but  even  convert  them  tofuch  ufes  as  jhe  inventor 
little  imagined  :  and  of  this  I  might  produce  various  inftances. 
To  thefe  general  confederations  I  muft  add,  with  regard  to 
the  following,  that  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  a  methodical 
enumeration   of  all  the  grounds  and  motives  I  have  to  ex- 
pect greater  advantages  from  a  future  progrefs  in  the  know- 
lege  of  nature,  for   I  chufe  to  confine  myfelf  to  what  I  can 
render  probable   by  examples,  and  inftances  of  that  which 
is  already  acquired,  or  very  likely  foon  will  be.     It  muft  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  that  I  have  overlooked  all  the  parti- 
culars pertinent  to   my  fubjects ;  nor  that  I  propofed  to   fet 
down  all  the  inducements   that  might  be  brought,  to  fhew 
the   ufefulnefs  of    experimental   philofophy.     My   defign   is 
only  to  render  the  expectations  of  advantages  to  be  received 
from  it  probable ;  to  do  which,  is  taking  a  good  ftep  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  things  themfelves,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
well  obferves.     And  I  the  rather  endeavour  to  heighten  mens 
expectations   herein,  becaufe   many   there  are,  who,    being 
bred  up  in  the  vulgar  barren  philofophy,  judge  of  all  philofo- 
phy by  that ;  and  becaufe  fome  morofe  authots  and  defpond- 
ent  perfons,  who  have  unfuccefsfully  attempted   to  perform 
things  delivered  by  unfaithful  writers,  fancy,  and  would  per- 
fuade  others,  that  nothing  confiderable  is  performable  by  na- 
tural philofophy  ;  our    forefathers  having,  if  we  credit  thefe 
perfons,  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  upon  all  the  profitable   in- 
ventions which  philofophy  can  afford  mankind.     It  may  here 
alfo,  poffibly  be  expected  that  I  fhould    treat  particularly   of 
the  principal  means  whereby  a  naturalift  might  advance  trades, 
and  aflift  mankind  to  recover  part  of  his  loft  empire  over  the 
works  of  nature.   And  I  confefs  I  have  had  thoughts  of  a  pro- 
ject  to  advance  experimental  philofophy,  confifting   of  fuch 
heads  as  thefe.     A  profpect  of  what  may  probably  be  attained 
to  by  philofophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  A  brief  account 
of  what  is  already  obtained  thereby.  The  imperfection  of  our 
prefent  attainments.     What  helps  we  now  enjoy.    The  inef- 
ficiency of  our  prefent  helps.     The  hinderances  and  caufes 
of  them.     And  laftly,  the  means  and  helps  that  may  be  ap- 
plied.    See  Royal  Society. 
Philosophical  Chemistry  confifts  of   three  parts,  viz. 
invention,  rationale,  and  experiment.  Whence  it  might  be  de- 
fined, the  particular  exercife  of  the  inventive  and  rational  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  upon  chemical  fubjects,  operations,  and 
effects,  leading  up  to  experiments  and  back  again;  fo  as  to 
draw  conclufions,  account  for  phjenomena,  ftart  problems, 
and  attempt  their  folution  in  this  circle  fucceffively  *. 

*  Nee  manus  nuda,  nee  intelle&us  fibi  permiffus,  multum  va- 
let :  inftrumentis  &  auxiliis  res  perfkicur ;  quibus  opus  eft 
non  minus  ad  intelledlum  quam  ad  manum.     Bacon. 

Philofophical  chemiftry,  therefore,  is  the  fource  and  foul  of 
the  whole  art;  as  by  inventing,  reafoning,  comparing,  and 
adjufting  of  things,  directing  experiments,  and  concluding 
from  the  refult,  it  forms  new  doctrines,  and  makes  new  dif- 
coveries,  for  itfelf,  and  all  the  other  branches,  to  improve  and 

apply.  .        :•.  .  ' 

In  the  way  of  invention,  this  part  of  chemiftry  is  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  :  (i.)  To  the  imitation  of  natural  and 
artificial  things:  (2.)  To  the  production  of  new  artificial  bo- 
dies :  (3.)  To  the  ftarting  of  new  arts  and  trades:  and, 
(4.)  To  the  fupplying  of  defiderata,  or  defects  in  the  old  ones. 
(1.)  As  natural  bodies  may  be  fo  diffolvedor  taken  to  pieces, 
as  in  many  cafes  to  difcover  their  conftituent  parts  or  ingredi- 
ents ;  philofophical  chemiftry  hence  forms  rules  for  imitating 
various  productions  of  nature ;  which,  in  fome  particulars, 
is  done  to  great  exactnefs ;  as  in  the  making  of  cinnabar,  vi- 
triol, &c.  where  the  refolution  has  been  found  eafy  ;  in  others 
lefs  exactly,  where,  by  the  common  methods,  the  refolution 
has  hitherto  proved  more  difficult,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  arti- 
ficial gums  and  metals,  though  fome  well  meant  attempts 
have  appeared  in  this  way  too. 
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The  like  alfo  is  to  be  underftood  of  artificial  bodies,  made 
in  one  country  and  imitated  in  another ;  whence  the  imita- 
taion  of  Venice  glafs  in  England,  the  imitation  of  porcel- 
lain,  the  Japan  varnifh,  various  refinements  of  foreign  drugs, 
fu<*ar,  &c.  in  Europe:  all  which  were  not  cafual,  are  of 
pure  chemical  extraction :  and  the  proper  enquiries  into 
things  of  this  kind,  fall  under  the  inventive  part  of  philofo- 
phical chemiftry. 

(2.)  New  artificial  bodies  are  chemically  producible  ab  ori- 
gine,  either  in  the  aft  of  feparation  or  combination. 
In  the  way  of  feparation,  chemiftry  has  invented  and  pro- 
duced fermented  potable  liquors,  inflammable  fpirits,  falts, 
fugar,  pot-afh;  thofe  vulgarly  called  chemical  preparations, 
as  oils,  extracts,  fpirits,  &c.  various  pigments,  and  all  the 
pure  and  unmixed  metals :  and  in  the  way  of  combination, 
it  has  produced  foap,  glafs,  vitriol,  gunpowder,  all  the  mixed 
or  artificial  metals,  &c. 

(3.)  Arts  and  trades  are  the  genuine  fruits  or  confequences 
of  the  preceeding  difcoveries,  in  which  view  inventive  che- 
miftry is  the  purveyor  to  all  the  other  branches,  and  has  thus 
ftruck  out  a  very  large  number  of  hints,  which  are  frequently 
formed  in  trades.  Thus  the  invention  of  aqua  fortis,  for  ex- 
ample, has  given  rife  to  the  fcarlet  dye,  the  bufinefs  of  etch- 
ing, the  art  of  refining,  &c. 

(4.)  And,  as  inventive  chemiftry  ftrikes  out  new  arts  and 
new  trades,  it  is  no  lefs  capable  of  difcovering  means  to 
promote  them,  or  fupply  the  defect,  which  may  appear  in 
their  firft  eftablifhment,  or  retard  their  farther  advancement. 
Inftances  of  this  kind  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  ;  par- 
ticlarly  in  the  arts  of  fugar-baking,  foap-boiling,  ferment- 
ing, diftilling,  &c.  wherein  many  (horter  and  better  me- 
thods of  working  have  been  feverally  difcovered. 
(5.)  In  the  way  of  rationale,  philofophical  chemiftry  is  par- 
ticularly applicable:  (1.)  To  the  accounting  for  natural  and 
artificial  phaenomena  and  effects:  (2.)  To  the  explanation 
of  the  general  and  particular  properties,  or  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  bodies:  (3.)  To  the  difcovery  of  the  chemiftry  of  na- 
ture :  (4)  To  the  confideration  of  natural  and  artificial  tranf- 
mutations:  and  (5.)  To  the  giving  a  rational  theory  of  me- 
dical matters. 

(1.)  Philofophical  chemiftry  accounts  for  many  natural  and 
artificial  phaenomena  and  effects,  as  it  is  often  in  the  power 
of  this  art  to  imitate  the  fame  ;  whence  reafoning  by  juft 
analogy,  it  may  be  allowed  to  give  fair  and  fatisfactory  fo- 
lutions.  After  this  manner  it  endeavours  to  account  for 
lightening  and  thunder,  with  their  ftrange  effects ;  the  aurcra 
borealis,  earthquakes,  volcano's,  &c.  And  much  in  the  fame 
way  it  folves  the  phaenomena  of  gunpowder,  the  phofphori, 
and  various  other  furprizing  productions  of  chemiftry  itfelf. 
(2.)  As  this  part  of  philofophical  chemiftry  is  ufed  to  explain 
the  general  and  particular  properties,  or  forms  and  qualities 
of  bodies,  it  confiders  heat,  cold,  light,  moifture,  drynefs, 
volatility  and  fixednefs,  fluidity  and  firmnefs,  continuity  and 
contiguity,  colours,  taftes,  odours,  congelation  and  conglaci- 
ation,  effervefcenfees,  fermentations,  putrefaction,  folution,. 
precipitation,  and  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry,  with 
numerous  other  phaenomena ;  fo  as  to  (hew  how  they  are 
produced,  effected,  altered,  or  changed  in  bodies,  and  thence 
to  make  out  their  general  and  particular  hiftories. 
(3.)  Philofophical  chemiftry  finds  many  reafons  for  allowing 
a  chemical  agency  in  the  production  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  manner  of  acting  upon  one  another,  whence  they  bring 
about  a  kind  of  true  chemical  effects.  And  upon  this  foun- 
dation, the  original  compofition  and  ftructure  of  natural  bo- 
dies, is  rationally  accounted  for,  with  the  operations  and  ef- 
fects of  the  elements  upon  each  other.  Thus  water  and  air 
may  be  chemically  confidered,  as  two  grand  menftruums  of 
nature ;  which,  by  means  of  the  fun's  heat,  and  the  fubter- 
raneal  warmth,  are  continually  at  work  upon  all  fublunary 
bodies,  in  order  to  bring  forward  various  changes,  regenera- 
tions, and  tranfmutations,  &c.  Whence  the  origin  and  ap- 
pearance of  meteors,  the  generation  of  hall,  fnow,  rain, 
metals,  minerals,  &c.  And  thus  all  vegetation,  anomaliza- 
tion,  and  mineralization  (if  thefe  words  are  allowable)  may 
be  confidered  and  accounted  for,  as  operations  or  effects  of 
natural  chemiftry. 

(4.)  The  bufinefs  of  natural  and  artificial  tranfmutations  falls 
the  more  particularly  under  the  rationale  of  chemiftry,  as 
little  elfe  but  confideration  and  reafoning  is  required  to  under- 
ftand  and  apply  it.  Thefe  tranfmutations  may  be  entirely 
natural,  or  entirely  artificial,  or  partly  natural  and  partly  ar- 
tificial. Under  the  entirely  natural,  come  fuch  as  thofe  pro- 
duced by  putrefaction,  long  ftanding  or  digefting  in  the  air, 
water,  or  any  natural  fluid:  whence  animal  fubftances  are 
converted  into  vegetables,  wood  into  ftone,  metals  into  one 
another,  bodies  into  air,  water,  fire,  &c.  and  thefe  are  again 
into  bodies. 

The  tranfmutations  effected  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  na- 
tuie  and  art,  are  fuch  as  thofe  made  by  fermentation  ;  where 
art  puts  the  fubjects  together,  and  rightly  difpofes  them,  but 
nature  performs  the  bufinefs:  fo  in  the  making  of  paper,  art 
ftamps  (he  rags,  but  nature  half  putrifies  the  matter,  and 
thus  contributes  to  change  it. 
The  tranfmucauons  purely  artificial,  are  fuch  as  thofe  made 


by  trTture,  mixture,  long  digeftion,  and  other  chemical  ope- 
rations ;   as  in  extracting  the  mercuries  of  metals,  and  feve- 
ral  other  inftances  in  the  fublimer  metallurgy. 
Whether  thefe  artificial  tranfmutations  be  real  or  only  appa- 
rent, is  not  fo  much  the  queftion ;  thofe  who  will  not  allow 
them  for  tranfmutations,  may  call  them  alterations  or  changes 
of  one  form  jnto  another:  and,  perhaps,   they  may  be  no 
more  at  the  bottom  ;  for,  if  the  changed  body  be  not  always 
artificially  reducible  to  it's  priftine  ftate  again  (which  is  fup- 
pofed  the  criterion  of  an  artificial  tranfmutation)  this  may 
be  owing  not  to  any  impoflibility  in  the  thing,  but  to  the 
want  of  a  fuitable  method  for  doing  it. 
(5.)  A  juft  theory  of  many  medical  matters  will  naturally 
flow  from  the  foregoing  confiderations,   or  from  a  particular 
application  of  the  rationale  of  philofophical  chemiftry  to  the 
human  body  ;  with  a  view  to  obferve  it's  natural  ftate,  it's 
diforders,  and  the  effects  of  remedies.     Thus,  in  particular 
it  helps  to  clear  up  the  difputes  about  animal  digeftion,  chy- 
lification,  fanguification,  nutrition,  &c.  fhews  how  the  blood 
and   humours  are  altered  by  heat,  cold,   motion,  attrition, 
&c.     Whence  the  origin,  nature,  duration,  and  phaenomena 
of  diftempers,  and  their  manner  of  cure. 
(6.)  In   the  way  of  experiment,  philofophical  chemiftry  is 
univerfally  applicable,  and  many  times  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  the  farther  examination,   illuftration,   and  confirmation, 
of  the  preceding  parts,  or  the  whole  theory  of  the  art,  which 
indeed  cannot  fubfift  without  it.     For  though  fome  kind  of 
theory  might  be  formed  of  philofophical  matters  independent 
of  experiments,  yet  fuch  theories  have  ufually   been  found 
barren,  unfound,  or  ufelefs,   fo  as  in  no  refpect  to  be  fafely 
trufted  *. 

*  Omnem  philofophiam  ab  experiential  radicibas,  ex  quibus 

primum  pullulavit,   &  incrementum    cepit,  avulfam  rem 

mortuam  elTe.    Bacon. 

(7.)  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  part  of  philofophical 
chemiftry  to  bring  new  inventions  and  theories  to  the  touch- 
ftone;  difcover  their  validity  or  their  infufficiency ;  and  when 
found  juft  and  folid,  to  confirm  or  ftamp  them  with  a  cha- 
racter that  makes  them  univerfally  current,  and  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed for  farther  ufes. 

(8.)  Thus,  when  any  hint  is  ftarted  for  a  new  trade,  or  che- 
mical method  invented  for  the  improvement  of  an  old  one, 
before  the  leaft  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  in  real  bufinefs, 
the  proper  effay  or  experiment  muft  be  performed  in  minia- 
ture ;  which  proving  fuccefsful  upon  repeated  examination, 
with  due  variation  of  ci  re  urn  fiances,  may  now  encourage  the 
application,  or  advancement  of  this  difcovery  into  an  art. 
(9.)  And  thus  philofophical  chemiftry  works  in  miniature 
to  try  the  truth,  and  find  out  the  practicability  of  things; 
an  example  or  model  of  which  procedure  is  preferved  and 
particularly  retained  in  the  bufinefs  of  afl'aying  [fee  Assay], 
which  before-hand  determines  the  yield  of  an  ore,  and  forne- 
times  the  beft  way  of  working  it  in  large,  by  previous  ex- 
periments made  in  miniature. 

(10  )  By  thus  confining  itfelf  to  work  in  fmall,  or  in  the 
way  of  trial,  enquiry  or  fpecimen  only,  philofophical  che- 
miftry has  the  opportunity  of  fully  commanding  it's  fubject; 
which  it  chufes  of  a  proper  fize  for  the  external  fenfes  to  view, 
and  examine  on  all  fides,  and  obferve  the  phasnomena,  ef- 
fects, and  relations,  without  being  oppreffed  with  too  un- 
weildy  a  bulk,  or  having  the  mind  diftracted  with  too  many 
confiderations ;  which  might  attend  a  large  work,  and  re- 
tard it's  advancement  to  a  regular  and  ftated  perfection. 
(11.)  But  when  thus  the  experimental  part  of  philofophical 
chemiftry  has  perfected  any  difcovery  in  fmall,  with  relation 
to  arts  or  trades,  and  clearly  and  folidly  (hewn  how  it  may 
be  wrought  to  advantage  in  large,  it  has  now  performed  it's 
office ;  and  here  leaves  the  thing,  or  turns  it  over  to  the 
other  branches  of  chemiftry,  whofe  end  is  advantage,  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  bufinefs.  So  Cornelius  Dreb- 
ble,  when  he  had  fairly  affayed  and  proved  the  invention  of 
the  fcarlet  dye,  gave  it  up  to  thofe,  who  afterwards  erercifed 
it  as  a  trade.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  general  way 
wherein  arts  and  trades  were  originally  invented,  or  firft 
brought  into  ufe,  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  large  ex- 
penfiv'e  works  fhould  have  been  fet  up,  before  any  trial  had 
appeared   to  encourage  them. 

(12.)  It  is  a  particular  happinefs  in  this  bufinefs  of  experi- 
ments, that  when  an  enquiry  is  made  by  their  means,  a  pro- 
per fet  or  competent  number  of  them,  gone  through  in  due 
order,  will  ufually  give  the  difcovery,  or  as  it  were  a  fpon- 
taneous  folution  of  the  problem.  But  to  practife  this  method 
to  advantage,  requires  a  judicious  head  and  a  dextrous  hand, 
with  a  due  obfervance  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  lord  Ve- 
rulam,  in  his  noble  work  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  and 
Novum  Organum. 

(13.)  As  the  feveral  parts  of  the  philofophical  chemiftry  are 
thus  feparately  applicable  to  fuch  good  purpofes,  much  greater 
advantage  may  be  reafonably  expecled  from  the  joint  ufe  and 
mutual  afliftance  which  they  are  capable  of  affording  each 
other,  efpecially  by  a  precedent  management  and  application. 
A  great  deal  has  been  already  done  in  this  way,  but  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  gone  as 
far  as  mortal  could,  without  the  afliftance  of  new  fetts  of 
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experiments  in  al!  the  parts  of  philofophy,  but  principally  in 
chemiftry,  up  to  which  experiments  his  attatchment  to  nature 
led  him:   but  at  the  fiat  experimentum  he  judicioufly   chofe 
to  ftop,  rather  than  to  advance  farther  by  the  help  of  conjec- 
ture, or  fuppofing  the  event  of  experiments,  which  it  would 
require  fome  ages  to  make.     As  if  the  fiat  experimentum  had 
been  directed   to  Mr  Boyle,  he  took  up  philofophical   che- 
miftry where  the  lord  Bacon  left  it  ;  and  to  what  lengths  he 
carried  it,  the  prefent  ftate  thereof  may  witnefs. 
(14.)  But  the  Englifh  philofophers  feem,  at  prefent,  to  be 
got  a  little  out  of  this  chemical  vein  ;    and  applying  clofer  to 
other  ftudies,  leave  the  cultivation  of  chemiftry  to  the  phi- 
lofophers of  other  nations.     We  have  had  our  Bacons,  our 
Digby,  and  our  Boyle  j  men  as  eminent  in  chemiftry,  as  in 
other  parts  of  ufeful  knowlege  :  but  Germany  feems  more  dif- 
pofed   to  encourage  this  art,  where  every  court  has  it's  labo- 
ratory, and  every  mountain  it's  mine:   whence   it  has  been 
ufually  well  fupplied   with  a  competent  fett  of  original  che- 
mifts,  fuch  as  Agricola,  Ercken,  Kunckel,  Becher,  Hom- 
berg,  and  Stahl. 

(15.)  Hence  alfo  their  contiguous  neighbours  the  Dutch  have 
derived  fo  much  of  this  art  as  fuits  their  purpofe,  and  fits 
them  to  fupply  all  Europe  with  commodities  of  greateft  con- 
fumption,  new  fabricated  and  refined  by  their  induftrious 
hands.  Nor  has  lels  induftry  been  ufed  of  late,  to  promote 
the  knowlege  of  this  art  in  their  univerfities:  and  though  it 
has  been  there  taught  with  a  view  to  medicine  only,  yet  fome 
have  hence  took  occafion  to  launch  into  the  ocean  of  philofo- 
phical chemiftry  ;  particularly  Boerhaave,  that  late  learned 
and  affiduous  profeflbr  of  Leyden. 

(16.)  But  not  to  leave  this  bufinefs  of  philofophical  chemiftry 
too  loofe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  reftrain   it  within  it's  own 
bounds.     It  feems  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  exercife 
of  arts  by  that  obfervation  already  made,  as  to  it's  confining 
itfelf  to  work   in  miniature,   by  way  of  trial  and  fpecimen 
only  ;   whereas  arts  and  trades,  produce  in  large,  upon  a  fet- 
led  difcovery,  to  fupply  the  demands  of  commerce. 
(17.)  Though  we  diftinguifh  this  general  head  by  philofophy 
experimental  (under  which  we  comprehend  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periments that  may  be  of  ufe  in  arts  and  trades),  yet  there  is 
a  diftinction  between  philofophical  chemiftry,   and  the  com- 
mon experimental  philofophy,  which  lies  here ;   philofophical 
cheniftry,  is  the  bufinefs  of  experimentally  examining  into 
the  internal  ftructure  and  compoiition,  not  only  of  natural, 
but  alfo  of  artificial  bodies;  feparating  their  conftituent  parts, 
differently  combining  thefe  again,  and  thus  producing  new 
concretes,  and  new  modifying  both  the  internal  or  external 
form  of  the  old  ones :  whereas  the  common  experimental 
philofophy  is  employed  in  the  difcovering  the  more  obvious 
properties,  and  external  ufes  of  natural  bodies;  the  grofs  in- 
tegrant parts,  or  entire  aggregates,  whereof  it   experimen- 
tally orders,   difpofes,  and  applies  in  their  natural  form  and 
fubftance,  to  the  promotion  of  knowlege,   and  the  ufes  of 
life:  but  this  produces  no  new  bodies,    nor  enters  into  the 
fubftance,  ftru£ture,   and  compofition  of  the  old  ones ;   nor 
changes  their  external  and  internal  forms  ;  nor  feparates  their 
conftituent  parts ;  nor  varioufly  combines  thefe  afrefh  ;    nor 
regards  bodies  at  all  as  they  are  refolvable  and  combinable, 
or  as  they   are  fimples,  mixts,  compounds,  aggregates,   or 
de-compounds:   all  which  is  the  peculiar  bufinefs  and  office 
of  philofophical  chemiftry. 

(18.)  Thus  again  ;  it  is  conceived  that  natural  philofophy 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  extract  and  purify  metals, 
analyze  vegetables,  animal  and  mineral  fubftances,  tan  lea- 
ther, brew  beer,  dye  cloth,  make  glafs,  produce  oils,  fpirits, 
foaps,  &c.  but  thefe  and  all  fuch,  are  the  direct  and  proper 
operations  of  chemiftry. — See  Tanning,  Brewing,  Dye- 
ing, Glass,  Oils,  Spirits,  Soap,  &c. 
So  likewife,  natural  philofophy  difcovers  the  obvious,  exter- 
nal properties  of  the  air,  fire,  water,  heat,  cold,  moifture, 
wind,  &c.  by  means  of  various  experiments,  made  with  the 
air-pump,  and  other  fuitable  contrivances ;  but  it  is  philofo- 
phical chemiftry,  which  more  effentially  examines  into  the 
internal  nature,  compofition,  relations,  and  ufes  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  other  phaenomena,  and  thence  finds  ways  of  ap- 
plying them  as  engines  and  inftruments  of  actual  bufinefs : 
and  thus  in  a  more  particular  manner,  it  applies  thofe  two 
grand  inftruments,  heat  and  cold. 

(19.)  In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  nearly  the  fame  difference 
betwixt  chemiftry  and  the  prefent  natural  philofophy,  as  there 
is  betwixt  art  and  nature ;  fo  that,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
amifs,  if,  by  way  of  diftinclion,  Universal  Chemis- 
try were  allowed  to  pafs  under  the  name  of  Artificial 
Philosophy. 

(20.)  This  diftin£tion  might  not  only  ferve  to  reftrain  che- 
miftry to  it's  proper  province,  and  fettle  it's  real  extent  and 
immediate  bufinefs,  but  contribute  alfo  in  fome  meafure,  to 
remove  the  prejudice  too  commonly  affixed  to  the  name,  when 
chemiftry  is  mentioned. 

(21.)  The  immoral  practices  of  many  who  have  affumed  the 
name  of  chemift,  have  greatly  contributed  to  bring  a  difre- 
pute  upon  the  art ;  whereto  the  abandoned  and  diffclute  have 
ufually  made  their  pretenfions  with  no  more  knowlege  of  it, 
than  would  ferve  them  to  cheat  dextroufly  under  it's  appear- 
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I       ance.     So  odious  has  chemiftry  been  rendered  by  this  meansj 
as  to  deter  many  from  the  due  ftudy  and  exercife  thereof* 
whence  it  has  been  too  much  left  in  bad  hands.     But  the  da- 
mage from  this  quarter  is  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  fu- 
blimer  metallurgy;  whence  golden  mountains  having 
been  too  often  ferioufly  expected,  the  indigent  and  the  knavifh 
pretenders  to  art,  have  hence  been  furnifhed  with  a  fine  handle 
to  pra&ife  upon  the  unwary,  or  fuGh  as  they  found  blinded  by 
an  immoderate  paffion  for  gain.     See  Chemistry. 
(22,)  Thefe  and  the  like  abufes,  are  no  way  juftly  chargeable 
upon  the  art  itfelf,  but  entirely  upon  the  artift;  yet  fuch  is 
the  fate  of  human  affairs,  that  the  faults  of  men  are  often 
laid  at  the  dcor  of  the  arts  they  profefs,   as  thofe  arts  may 
prove  occafional   caufes  of  the  ill:  whence  philofophic  che- 
miftry, perhaps,  gives  more  occafion  of  public  and  private 
abufes  than  other  arts,  as  being  lefs  generally  underftood,  arid 
attended  with  the  profpect  of  greater  advantages. 
(23.)  But,  as  the  Deft  things  are  capable  of  the  greater  abufe, 
this  mifapplication  of  chemiftry  could  hardly  of  itfelf,  have 
removed  it  from  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Englifh  phi- 
lofophers, if  more  tempting  ftudies  had  not  come  in  the  way  ; 
particularly  the  higher  geometry,  and  fpcculative  philofophy, 
which  have  employed  moft  of  our  greater  geniufes.     But  if 
upon  full  examination,  thefe  more  fublime  ftudies  fhall  be 
found  of  narrow  ufe,  philofophic  chemiftry  may  again  chance 
to  be  cultivated,  as  an  art  whofe  effence  is  action,  and  whofe 
end  is  ufefulnefs  in  life. 

(24.)  And,  if  the  genius  of  the  Britifh  philofopher  fhould  in 
earneft  turn  this  way,  the  art  itfelf  might  thus  be  nobly  ref- 
cued  from  the  hands  of  fuch  as  difhonour  it ;  and  be  fet  in 
it's  true  light,  unfullied  by  chicane  or  delufion:  new  im- 
provements would  be  daily  made  therein,  many  valuable  fe- 
crets  difcovered,  new  trades  advanced,  commeice  in  gene- 
ral enlarged,  and  ufeful  knowlege  increafed.  And  though 
our  philofophers  were  to  be  thus  employed  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  there  is  no  fear  of  exhaufting  this  rich  mine  of  philo- 
fophy and  arts:  which  may  be  now  dug  to  greater  fatisfaftion 
and  advantage,  as  there  is  no  want  of  mechanical  hands  in 
England  to  execute  in  large,  or  bring  into  works,  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  fhall  give  the  encouragement.  For  as  much  as 
the  Englifh  plilofophers  excel  in  contrivance,  invention,  and 
accuracy  of  experiment,  fo  much  are  our  mechanical  people 
allowed  to  excel  in  adroitnefs  and  truth  of  work.  And  fince 
the  new  opening,  draining,  and  working  of  mines  among 
us,  we  feem  to  be  called  upon  afrefh  to  the  exercife  and  im- 
provement of  this  art ;  whence  it  may  in  time  come  to  meet 
with  that  efteem  and  application  it  deferves,  in  a  country  fo 
juftly  famous  as  ours  for  it's  philofophy  and  it's  trade,  and 
thence  one  day  appear  in  a  due  body  and  form  of  artifi- 
cial Philosophy. 

(25.)  But  fuch  a  fabric  cannot  be  erected  without  a  number 
of  hands,  fet  to  work  upon  the  feveral  parts ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  affiftance  that  can  any  way  be  procured,  is  little  enough 
for  the  purpofe. 

(26.)  When  a  general  knowlege  is  gained  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  this  art,   of  experimenting  philofophically   in  all 
refpects,  fo  that  it's  ufes  and  manner  of  applying  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,   are  become  ready  and  familiar ;    it  feems  prin- 
cipally neceffary  to  it's  farther  advancement,  that  there  fhould 
be  a  free  communication  of  ftudies,  experiments,  and  trials, 
among  a  feledt  number  of  perfons  thus  qualified:  for  as  it  is 
naturally  impoffible  that  any  fingle  man  fhould  have  a  com- 
petent knowlege  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fo  is  it  expedient, 
that  as  much  thereof  as  can  be  acquired  fhould  be  lodged  in 
fome  few,  who  may  freely  draw  out  of  each  other  as  occa- 
fion requires.     Whence  they  might  be  enabled  to  furnifh  out 
not  jejune  repetitions  of  things  already  currently  known  and 
practifed,  but  refults  of  new  enquiries,  real  improvements, 
and  methods  of  fupplying  the  defects  of  particular  arts ;   or 
effays  well  fraught  with  experimental  Facts  and  ufeful  dif- 
coveries,   after  the  manner  of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,   of  Hom- 
berg,  and  of  Stahl  and  Shaw.     Nor  will  fuch  a  felect  body 
of  men  fail  of  procuring  all  the  affiftance  that  can  be  had 
from  uncommon  books,  papers,   and   accounts  of  particular 
facts  and  experiments.     And  in  this  manner  philofophical 
chemiftry  fhould  be  kept  coutinually  open,    or  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement;    permitting    as   it    advances,    that  arts  and 
trades  be  fupplied,  detached,  or  drawn  from  it  occafionally. 
See  the  articles  Chemistry,  Musjeum,  and  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London. 
PICARDY,   in   France,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Cham- 
pagne; on  the  fouth  by  the  ifle  of  France  ;   on  the  weft  by 
Normandy  and  the  Britifh  Channel ;  by  which  alfo,  with  the 
provinces  of  Artois,  Hainalt,  and  Cambrefis,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north.     The  foil  is  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  and  fe- 
veral forts  of  fruits,  but  it  afiords  little  or  no  wine.     It  is  ufu- 
ally divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Picardy. 
Upper  Picardy  has  Hainalt  and  Cambrefis  on  the  north  ; 
Champagne  on  the  eaft,   Laonnois  on  the  fouth,  and  Ver- 
mandois  on  the  weft. 
At  La  Fere   is  a  powder-mill,   in  which  they   make  about 
120,000  pounds  of  powder  yearly  ;   and  at  Vermins,   a  fmall 
city  on  the  rivulet  Serre,  they  have  a  great  trade  in  corn. 

Moncornet, 
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Moncornet,   near  the   fame  river,  has  a  manufa£lory  of 

coarfe  fer<ies. 
Middle  Pjcardy  comprehends  Vermandois,  tha  country  of 

Santerre,   and  Amienois. 
St  Quintin,  in  Vermandois,  near  the  Somme,  is  a  very  po- 
pulous place,  and  has  divers  forts  of  manufactures,  efpecially 
of  linnen  cloth. 
Peronne,   in  the  diftrict  of  Santerre,   on  the  fame  river,   is 
alfo  very  populous,  and  they  make  a  vaft  quantity  of  linnen 
cloth  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  they  fell  yearly  at  Pe- 
ronne for  above  150,000  livres. 
Amiens,  the  capital  of  Amienois,  ftands  alfo  on  the  Somme, 
which  runs  through  it  in  three  different  channels,  which  u- 
nite  again  below  it. 

There  are  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  manufac- 
tures of  ferrets,  or  woollen  ribbands  ;  they  alfo  make  here  a 
great  quantity  of  black  and  green  foap. 
Lower  Picardv  comprehends  Ponthieu,  Boulenois,  and  the 

Pais  Reconquis,  or  the  Recovered  Country. 
Abbeville,  in  the  divifion  of  Ponthieu,    is  fituated  on  the 
river  Somme,  and  is  the  moft  populous  town  of  all  Picardy, 
next  to  Amiens.      In  the  year   1665,   Mr  Van  Roberts,  a 
Dutchman,  fet  up  here  a  manufactory  of  woollen,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  has  been  extraordinary.     Lewis  XIV.  granted 
him  and  his  people  feveral  priveleges,  and,  in  particular,  the 
liberty  of  importing  all  neceffaries  for  his  manufactory,  with- 
out paying  any  duty.     Thofe  cloths  are  faid  to  be  almoft  as 
fine  as  thofe  made  in  England  or  Holland.     Some  years  ago 
one  Turner,   an  Englifhman,  went  thither,   and   gave  Mr 
Van  Roberts  all  the  infight  he  could ;  after  which  he  went 
into  Holland,  and  found  a  very  good  reception   amongft  the 
manufacturers  of  Leyden.     There  is  alfo  at  Abbeville  a  ma- 
nufactory of  mocades,   and  ftriped  fluffs  called  tripes,    the 
warp  of  which  is  thread,  and  the  woof  wool,  of  feveral  co- 
lours, for  the  figures  that  are  to  be  traced  in  weaving.  They 
alfo  make  here  fail  and  other  coarfe  cloth,  and  linens,  which 
being  dyed,  ferve  for  linings.     They  have,  befides,  a  con- 
fiderable  manufactory  of  black  and  green  foap,  of  which  they 
fell  for  above  100,000  livres  yearly.     The  mufquets  and  pif- 
tols  made  here  are  very  much  efteemed.      This  city  has  a 
good  trade,  by  means  of  the  veflels   that  come  up  the  river 
Somme,  with  all  forts  of  merchandize,  which  they  exchange 
for  the  cloths,  linens,  and  fluffs  made  here.     See  France. 
St  Valery  is  a  populous  fea-port  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.     The  entrance  is   very  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the 
fhelves  and  quick- fands,  that  fhift  from  place  to  place  ;  how- 
ever there  is  a  very  great  trade  here,  becaufe  all  merchandizes 
are  eafily  carried  from  hence  to  Amiens,  and  from  thence  in- 
to Artois,  Champagne,  and  to  Paris.     They  import  here 
fpices  from  Holland,  as  alfo  pot-afhes  for  making  foap,  cod- 
fifh,  herrings,  cheefe,  and  a  great  many  other  different  com- 
modities from  feveral  countries,  and  even  from  America  ;  and 
they  export  into  Spain  and  Portugal  the  manufactures  of  Picardy. 
Boulogne,  the  capital  of  the  country  or  divifion  of  Boulenois, 
is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Liane.     The  har- 
bour is  very  incommodious,  and  the  road  before  it  extremely 
bad,  the  fea  being  exceffively  rough  and  boifterous  with  any 
winds  but  what  blow  from  the  north  to  the  fouth-eaft.     It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  which  laft  is  the 
largeft  and  moft  confiderable  for  it's  trade. 
Calais,  in  the  Pais  Reconquis,  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable 
mart.     The  port  is  very  happily  fituated,  but  yet  it  has  feve- 
ral inconveniences,  for  no  veflel  can  enter  it  without  running 
a  great  danger,  whether  it  comes  along  the  eaft  or  weft  mole, 
and  there  is  here  no  road  for  (hips  to  ride  at  anchor. 
PIEDMONT  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Duchies  of  Mi- 
lan and  Montferrat ;   by   the  territories  of  Genoa,    and   the 
country  of  Nice,  on  the  fouth ;   by    High  Dauphine,   and 
part  of  Savoy,  on  the  weft;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Aofte,  and 
part  of  the  Milanefe,  on  the  north.     The  river  Po  divides  it 
into  two  parts.     It's  length,  from  north  to  fouth,   is  about 
130  miles,  and  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,   where  broadeft, 
about  94.  miles.     It  reaches  from  43  degrees  25  minutes,   to 
45  degrees  50  minutes  of  latitude,  and  from  7  degrees  to  8 
degrees  30  minutes  eaft  longitude. 

Piedmont,  as  it  is  a  very  rich  and  fertile  country,  fo  it  is  like- 
wife  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  plentiful  in  all  Italy.  It 
produces  great  abundance  of  corn  of  all  forts,  wines,  and  fruits 
in  great  variety ;  as  alfo  hemp,  flax,  faffron,  mulberries  to 
feed  great  quantities  of  filk-worms,  the  filk  here  being  a 
great  manufacture;  and  affording  good  ftore  of  cattle,  fome 
metals,  and,  in  a  word,  plenty  of  every  thing  fit  for  man's 
ufe  and  delight,  and  fo  well  peopled,  that  the  Italians  ufed 
to  fay  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  but  one  city  in  Italy,  300  miles 
in  compafs. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Piedmont,  properly  fo  called, 
and  French  Piedmont. 
Piedmont,  properly  fo  called.  This  country  is  bounded  with 
Momfenat  on  the  eaft ;  the  territory  of  Genoa  on  the  fouth  ; 
the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  weft;  and  that  of  Sufa, 
and  the  marquifate  of  Jurea,  on  the  north. 
Fossano  wasfo  called  from  fome  medicinal  fprings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it,  not  unlike  thofe  of  our  Epfom  and  Tunbridge. 
It  ftands  upon  the  river  Stura,  between  Saluzzo  to  the  weft, 
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and  Mondovi  to  the  fouth-weft,  27  miles  fouth  of  Turin,  8 
north-eaft  from  Coni,  and  30  of  Pignerol. 
French  Piedmont.  This  country  fcarccly  deferves  to  be 
made  into  a  feparatc  article,  it  confuting  only  of  three  towns 
which  lie  contiguous  to  that  we  have  been  defcribing  above 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it. 

Remarks. 

No  country  of  it's  dimehfions  yields  the  fovereign  fo  great  a 
revenue  as  Piedmont  does  the  king  of  Sardinia:  the  Englifh 
alone  have  taken  off  the  value  of,  at  leaft,  20o,oool.  0f 
their  raw  filk  annually,  for  feveral  years ;  but  their  crops 
of  filk-worms  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  ftorms  of  hail 
called  the  plague  of  Piedmont.  See  Silk-Worms,  Silk.' 
PILCHARD.  The  pilchard  is  a  fea  fifh,  bigger  than  the 
anchovy,  but  fmaller  than  the  herring. 
The  pilchard  has  a  gilt  head,  a  white  belly,  and  the  back  of  a 
fea- green  colour,  that  is,  a  little  whitifh.  This  fifh,  eaten 
when  it  is  frefh,  and  lightly  fprinkled  with  fait,  is  reckoned 
exceedingly  good  ;  thofe  of  Royan,  a  fmall  town  in  Xain- 
tonge,  are  reckoned  the  belt,  if  we  can  credit  the  French. 
There  are  proper  feafons  for  the  pilchard-fifhery,  being  as  the 
anchovy  and  the  herring,  a  paffage-fifh. 
They  are  drefled  and  falted  in  the  fame  manner  as  anchovies 
and  herrings,  with  this  difference  neverthelefs,  that  they  leave 
the  head  of  the  one  on,  and  take  it  off  the  other.  The  an- 
chovy is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  pilchard,  though  this 
laft  had  it's  head  taken  off;  the  anchovy  having  a  round 
back,  and  the  pilchard  being  very  fat. 
The  pilchard-fifhery  is  very  confiderable  in  France  ;  it  is  car- 
ried on  from  the  road  of  Olone  Sands,  in  lower  Poitou,  as 
far  as  the  bay  of  Douarnenez,  even  to  Breft.  It  commences 
in  the  month  of  June,  towards  the  fand's  fide  of  St  Giles. 
This  fifh,  in  thofe  places,  is  fold  as  foon  as  catched,  to  peopl« 
that  fait  them,  and  carry  them  on  horfeback  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns ;  where,  at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  much 
efteemed. 

Pilchards  commonly  follow  the  fhore,  and  a  little  while  after 
they  appear  at  the  Sands  and  St  Giles,  they  begin  to  take 
them  at  Belleifle,  next  at  Port  Louis,  at  Crac,  and  at  Quibe- 
ron;  afterwards  at  Concarneau,  and,  laftly,  at  Douarnenez, 
Crozon,  and  Cameret,  near  Breft.  Pilchards  have  been 
caught  in  the  bay  of  Douarnenez  at  Chriftmas. 
Along  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  from  Belleifle  as  far  as  Breft, 
there  is  a  great  trade  of  pilchards;  fome  are  fold  falted,  or  in 
piles,  fome  in  cafks,  others  are  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  fmoke, 
and  others  are  put  into  little  barrels,  and  are  called  pickled 
pilchards. 

They  do  not  prepare  fuch  quantities,  either  falted  or  in  piles, 
as  they  did  formerly,  upon  the  account  of  the  exactnefs  of 
the  cuftom-officers,  who  examine  them  when  they  come  to 
the  cuftom-houfe,  and  take  off  all  the  fait,  without  which 
they  foon  putrify. 

Thofe  that  come  in  cafks,  are  called  preffed,  or  pickled  pil- 
chards, becaufe  when  they  have  been  in  fait  for  a  while,  they 
are  well  wafhed  and  put  into  cafks,  in  which  they  are  well 
packed,  in  order  to  drain  out  all  the  oil  which  would  corrupt 
them.  The  cafks  which  they  make  ufe  of,  are  a  little  bigger 
than  half  a  barrel,  and  the  beft  are  made  cf  beech- tree,  "pil- 
chards being  preferved  therein,  better  than  in  any  other  fort 
of  wood.  Though  thefe  cafks  be  fmall,  they  give  but  four 
of  them  to  a  ton.  There  are  ftatutes  about  their  quantities, 
becaufe  in  all  Bretagne  they  buy  them  by  the  ton,  always 
packed  in  cafks. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifhing  time,  when  pilchards  are  a 
little  bigger,  they  pack  fome  in  cafks  of  a  common  fize;  but 
thofe  are  bought  and  fold  on  account,  in  which  the  credit  of 
the  fifhermen  is  trufted  to,  who  put  them  in  cafks,  and  mark 
upon  the  bottom  the  quantity  of  pilchards  therein  contained. 
Pilchards  that  are  caught  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and 
September,  are  not  fit  for  packing,  becaufe  the  great  heats 
rendering  this  fifh  foft,  it  burfts  eafily  on  packing ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  the  pilchards  which  are  packed  at  Belleifle,  Port 
Louis,  Crac,  and  Quiberon,  are  not  much  efteemed,  the 
fifhing  time  lafting,  in  thofe  places,  but  'till  the  month  of 
September ;  whereas,  it  does  but  begin  at  Concarneau  and 
Douarnenez,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  hard,  and  fome- 
times lafts  'till  Chriftmas. 

It  is  from  thofe  two  laft  places,  particularly  Douarnenez,  that 
the  beft  pilchards  are  caught,  and  beft  preferved.  The  Ma- 
loins  load  whole  cargoes  of  them  there,  to  export  to  different 
places  of  the  Levant. 

In  order  to  have  the  pilchards  of  a  good  quality,  they  muft  be 
well  packed,  firm,  white,  and  clear ;  neither  burft,  nor  foft, 
nor  yellow,  but  of  a  good  bignefs,  that  a  cafk  may  contain 
6000  of  them  ;  for  when  it  contains  more,  even  10,000, 
they  are  two  fmall,  and  when  lefs,  they  are  too  large;  for 
which  reafon,  a  little  cafk  fhould  not  contain  above  2000,  or 
30CO ;  fo  that  a  trader  who  is  obliged  to  fell  them  by  retsle, 
can  get  nothing  by  them. 

The  dried  pilchards  are  bought  and  fold  on  account;  when 
they  are  not  broiled,  they  are  more  valued  than  thofe  packed, 
and  thofe  falted  alfo,  are  dearer.     It  is  of  the  laft  fifhing,  and 

when 
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when  the  pilchards  are  very  firm  and  big,  that  they  dry  them. 
There  is  a  great  fale  of  thefe  fifli  at  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
and  Nantes,  as  well  as  in  fome  little  harbours  in  the  country 
of  Aunis,  and  the  province  of  Xaintonge. 
Sometimes  they  fend  them  to  Bayonne  and  Bifcay  ;  but  they 
are  not  dear  there,  but  when  the  fifhing  has  not  been  fa- 
vourable in  Spain,  where  great  quantities  are  caught  upon  the 
coafts  of  Galicia. 

The  pilchard  fifhery,  in  France,  employs  more  than  300 
fhalloops,  and  almoft  all  the  feamen  of  the  country,  in  the 
feafon,  upon  the  coaft  of  Bretagne ;  each  fhalloop  is  com- 
monly of  2  or  3  tons  burthen,  and  has  5  men,  and  12  nets, 
from  20  to  30  fathom. 

The  barrel  is  fold  from  20  to  50  livres;    the  greateft  con- 
fumption  of  this  fifh  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  all  the 
Mediterranean;   the  fifhery  is  commonly  fo  good,   that  at 
Port  Louis  only,   they  vend  4000  barrels  yearly. 
Pilchards  which  are  caught  in  Languedoc,  are  tranfported  to 
Rouffillon,  Dauphine,  and  the  Lyonnois. 
The  preffed  oil  of  pilchards  is  put  into  cafks ;  it  fervestoburn, 
and  it  would  have  more  virtue  if  it  was  not  failed. 
There  is  fo  plentiful  a  fifhery  of  pilchards  upon  the  coafts  of 
Dalmatia,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  near  the  fouth  of 
the  Me  of  Iffa,  that  it  fupplies,  not  only  a  part  of  Greece, 
but  alfo  a  part  of  Italy  ;   the  Turks  take  this  fifh  as  a  medi- 
cine, when  they  are  fick. 

Pilchards  follow  the  light,  and  encompafs  the  fhalloop  that 
carries  it  in  the  night,  and  that  contributes  very  much  to  their 
catching.  To  facilitate  which,  they  make  ufe,  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  of  cods  eggs  ;  thofe  eggs  being  a  kind  of 
bait  for  pilchards. 

A  fifhing,  almoft  as  peculiar  to  Great-Britain  as  the  herrings, 
is  that  of  pilchards.  The  Cornifhmen  fay  of  the  pilchard, 
that  it  is  the  leaft  fifh  in  fize,  moft  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  fifh  they  take  out  of  the  fea. 
Their  feafon  is  chiefly  frm  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to  All- 
Hollowtide,  as  the  coun.fymen  call  the  ift  day  of  November. 
They  are  faid  to  purfue,  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
a  fmall  fifh  called  the  brit  :  and  this  draws  them  into  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  havens.  They  fwim  fo  near  the  fur- 
face,  that  they  are  difcerned  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  at 
a  great  diflance. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fifhing  for  thefe  pilchards,  and  the 
fifher.nen  are  called  drovers  or  feyners. — The  drovers  watch 
the  ihoals  of  the  fifh  entering  into  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
harbours  as  above,  where  they  wait  with  large  fquare  nets, 
placed  athwart  the  fide ;  and  the  fhoal  of  pilchards  paffing 
by,  and  over  them,  all  that  come  in  the  way  of  the  net  are 
entangled. — The  feyners  take  them  in  the  open  fea.  Thefe 
complain  that  the  drovers  fpoil  the  fifhing,  for  that  thofe 
driving  nets  take  but  a  few,  and  that  they  break  and  fcatter 
the  fiioals  of  the  fifh,  driving  them  from  thefhores:  neither 
are  the  fifh  taken  that  way  fo  merchantable,  being  bruifed  in 
the  mafhes  of  the  nets,  and  in  tearing  them  haftily  out. 
The  feyne  is  a  large  net,  the  fame  in  form  with  thofe  ufed  in 
rivers,  but  far  much  larger:  for,  as  the  river  feyne  nets  are  30 
or  40  fathom  long,  thofe  ufed  in  the  fea,  are  fometimes  5  or 
600  fathoms ;  and  each  feyne  is  managed  by  three  or  four 
large  boats  at  leaft,  each  boat  having  6  men.  With  thefe  boats 
and  feynes,  they  ply  about  in  the  fea,  where  they  expect  the 
fifh ;  and  they  are  directed  in  their  work  by  a  man,  or  feveral 
men,  who  are  placed  on  the  hills,  called  the  balkers  or  fuers. 
Thefe  men  ftanding  on  a  high  clift,  can  difcern  the  courfe  the 
fifh  take,  by  the  rippling  of  the  water :  and  they  give  notice 
by  fhouting,  by  waving  a  flag,  or  fuch  fignal  as  is  agreed  on ; 
and  accordingly  themen  in  the  fifhing  boats  order  their  matters. 
At  the  appointment  of  thefe  balkers,  the  men  in  the  boats  let 
down  the  feyne,  and  draw  it  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the 
fhoal  of  fifh  lies:  then  the  net  being  wholly  fpread,  they  row 
round,  and  coming  behind  the  fifh,  they  beat  the  water  with 
their  oars  to  drive  them  into  the  net:  at  laft,  they  either  clofe 
and  tuck  up  the  net  in  the  fea,  drawing  the  fifh  into  their 
boats,  or  draw  it  away  to  land  ;  which,  if  the  fhore  be  free 
from  rocks,  and  not  too  fteep,  is  much  the  fureft,  and  moft 
advantageous  way.  By  this  method  they  fometimes  take  2 
or  300  tons  of  fifh  out  of  a  fhoal. 

The  pilchards  are  cured  by  packing  and  preffing,  as  the  her- 
rings, and  fent  into  the  Streights  from  England,  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant;  where  they  generally 
meet  with  a  good  market.  They  formerly  cured  them  by 
fmoaking  ;  but  they  have  many  years  left  off  that  method  in 
England. 
PILOT.  A  pilot  is  he  that  has  the  government  of  a  fhip, 
under  the  mafter,  or  who  is  intrufted  with  the  fteerage  of  the 
fame.  And  it  has  been  ufual  for  pilots  not  only  to  direct  the 
(hip's  courfe,  but  alfo  to  fteer  her  too  themfelves,  as  they  are 
ftill  obliged  to  do  amongft  us,  when  the  fhip  has  any  dan- 
gerous place  to  pafs  through,  or  is  fo  near  the  fhore  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  (kill  is  requifite  to  bring  her  fafe  off;  but 
other  wife,  fuch  of  the  other  mariners  as  are  moft  capable  of 
the  function  are  appointed  to  do  it  by  turns. 
By  the  fea  laws  of  Wifbuy  [fee  Wisbuy  Laws]  every  pi- 
lot, mate,  or  mariner,  that  does  not  underftand  his  bufinefs, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  repay  to  the  mafter  whatever  wages  he  had 
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advanced  him,  and  befides  be  bound  to  pay  half  as  much 
more  as  he  had  promifed  him.  The  laws  of  Denmark  punifh 
an  ignorant  pilot  by  fentencing  him  to  pafs  thrice  under  the 
fhip's  keel:  and  by  the  laws  of  Oleron  [fee  Ole Ron's 
Laws]  if  a  pilot  undertakes  the  conduct  of  a  veffel,  to  bring 
her  to  any  port,  and  fail  of  his  duty  therein,  fo  as  the  fhip 
mifcarry  by  reafon  of  his  ignorance  in  what  he  undertook, 
and  the  merchant  receives  damage  thereby,  he  fhall  be  obliged 
to  make  fatisfaction  for  the  fame,  if  he  have  wherewithal ; 
and  if  he  hath  not,  or  where  the  fault  of  the  pilot  is  appa- 
rently grofs,  that  the  fhip's  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck,  they 
may  lead  him  to  the  hatches,  and  ftrike  off  his  head.  Sea 
Laws,   176.  Leg.  Oleron,  23. 

The  laws  of  France  ordain,  That  no  perfon  (hall  be  received 
as  pilot,  nor  perform  that  function,  'till  he  has  made  feveral 
voyages,  and  palled  a  ftrict  examination  as  to  his  knowlege 
and  experience  in  navigation ;  and  he  fhall  be  obliged,  for 
proving  his  voyages,  to  produce  the  journals  thereof.  The 
pilot  fhall  provide  himfelf  with  all  maps,  books,  and  inftru- 
ments  neceffary  for  his  art:  and  in  long  voyages,  he  fhall 
have  two  journals,  in  one  of  which  he  is  to  write  the  changes 
of  the  courfes  and  winds,  the  days  and  hours  of  the  changes, 
the  leagues  which  he  believes  the  fhip  has  failed  in  each,  alfo 
the  reductions  in  latitude  and  longitude,  the  variations  of  the 
compafs,  together  with  the  founds  and  fhores  he  has  difco- 
vered  ;  and  in  the  other  he  fhall  write  out,  once  in  24  hours, 
the  courfes,  longitude  and  latitude  reduced,  and  the  latitudes 
obferved,  and  all  other  remarkable  things  difcovered  during 
the  voyage;  and  at  the  return  of  fuch  long  voyages,  fhall 
lodge  a  copy  of  his  journal  in  the  Admiralty,  on  pain  of  50 
livres.     Sea  Laws,  291,  292. 

And  by  the  fame  laws,  if  a  pilot,  by  ignorance  or  negligence, 
occafions  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  he  fhall  pay  100  livres  fine,  and 
be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage  ;  and,  if  he 
docs  it  defignedly,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death.  But  no 
matters  of  (hips  fhall  force  pilots  to  pafs  through  dangerous 
places,  or  to  fteer  courfes  againft  their  will ;  and,  in  cafe 
there  be  difference  in  opinion,  they  fhall  be  governed  by  the 
advice  of  the  moft  expert  mariners. 

When  a  fhip  comes  to  a  harbour  or  river,  and  the  mafter 
doth  not  know  the  coaft  nor  the  river,  he  ought  to  take  a  pi- 
lot of  that  country  to  carry  her  up  the  river  or  harbour;  which 
pilot  fhall  be  maintained  by  the  mafter,  and  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant: alfo,  if  it  is  thought  convenient  in  any  river,  or  off  any 
dangerous  coaft,  to  take  aboard  a  pilot  of  the  country,  though 
the  merchant  oppofes  it,  if  the  mafter,  the  fhip's  pilot,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  feamen  are  for  it,  he  may  be  hired,  and 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  fhip  and  cargo,  as  avarages  are  calculated 
for  goods  thrown  overboard.  Leg.  Wifb.  44  and  60.  Ibid. 
185,   188. 

The  mafter  of  the  fhip  generally  in  charter-parties  [feeCHAR- 
ter-Party]  covenants  to  find  a  pilot,  and  the  merchant 
agrees  to  pay  him  his  pilotage:  though  if  a  fhip  fhould  be  loft 
coming  up  the  river,  under  the  charge  of  the  pilot,  it  has 
been  a  queftion,  whether  the  mafter  fhould  anfwer  for  the 
infufliciency  of  the  pilot,  or  whether  the  merchant  may  have 
his  remedy  againft  both?  But  it  has  been  conceived,  that  the 
merchant  hath  his  election  to  charge  either;  and,  if  he  charges 
the  mafter,  then  the  mafter  muft  have  his  remedy  againft  the 
pilot.  After  the  fhip  is  brought  into  fure  harbour,  the  pilot 
is  no  further  liable,  for  then  the  mafter  is  to  fee  to  her  bed 
and  lying,  and  hath  all  the  charge  upon  himfelf;  fo  that  he 
muft  anfwer  all  danger  and  hazard,  except  that  of  the  act  of 
God:  but,  before  fhe  arives  at  het  place  or  bed,  and  while 
fhe  is  under  the  pilot's  care,  if  fhe  or  her  goods  perifh  or  be 
fpoiled,  the  pilot  fhall  make  good  the  damage.  Leg.  Oleron. 
Molloy,  254,  255. 

By  ftatute  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  take  upon 
him  to  conduct  and  pilot  any  fhip  or  veffel,  by  or  from  Dor 
ver,  Deal,  or  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  to  any  place  on  the  rivers 
Thames  or  Medway,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity-Houfe,  and  fhall 
be  approved  and  admitted  into  the  faid  fociety  at  a  court  of 
load-manage,  by  the  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  or  his 
deputy,  and  the  faid  mafter  and  wardens:  every  fuch  perfon, 
for  the  firft  offence,  fhall  forfeit  10 1.  for  the  fecond  20 1. 
and  for  every  other  offence  40 1.  to  be  fued  for  and  recovered 
by  any  one  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for  the  Cinque- Port?,  if 
the  offending  pilot  live  within  the  jurifdiction  of  that  court ; 
or  elfe  by  action  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter,  one  moiety  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  aforefaid,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  fuperanuated  pilots,  and  the  widows  of  pilots  of 
the  faid  fociety. 

And  the  mafter,  and  fuch  two  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety  as 
fhall  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  fkill  and  ability  of  any 
perfon  on  his  being  admitted  as  a  pilot,  fhall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  to  be  given  them  by  the  regifter  of  the  faid  court 
of  load-manage,  or  his  deputy,  viz. 

I  A.  B.  do  fwear,  That  I  will  impartially  examine  and  en- 
quire into  the  capacity  and  fkill  of  T.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the  art 
of  pilotage  over  the  flats,  and  round  the  long  Sand  Head, 
and  the  coaft  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  will  make  true 
and  fpeedy  return  thereof  to  the  lord- warden  of  the  Cinque- 
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Ports  for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy,  without  favour,  af- 
fecton,  fee,  or  reward. 

So  help  me  God. 

The  number  of  fuch  pilots  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  120,  whofe 
names,  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  (hall  yearly  be  affixed  in 
fome  public  place  at  the  cuftom-  houfes  at  London  and  Dover, 
to  which  all  perfons  may  have  recourfe  ;  and  not  returning 
lifts,  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety  (hall  forfeit 
iol. 

But  this  aft  fhall  not  prevent  the  mafter  or  mate  of  any  {hip 
or  veffel,  or  any  part  owner,  refiding  at  Dover  or  Deal,  or 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  from  piloting  his  own  fhip  from  any  of 
the  faid  places  up  the  faid  rivers,  nor  fubject  any  perfon,  though 
not  of  that  fociety,  to  the  penalties  before-mentioned,  who 
{hall  be  employed  by  any  mafter  to  pilot  his  veffel  from  the 
places  aforefaid,  when  none  of  the  faid  fociety  fhall,  within 
one  hour  after  the  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  at  any  of  the 
faid  places,  be  ready  to  pilot  the  fame.  And  mafters  of  mer- 
chant-fhips  may  make  choice  of  fuch  pilot  of  the  faid  fociety 
as  they  fhall  think  fit;  alfo  no  perfon  {hall  continue  in  this  fo- 
ciety who  {hall  not  pilot  a  {hip  at  leaft  twice  in  one  year  (unlefs 
prevented  byficknefs)  to  and  from  the  places  above-mentioned. 
And  for  preventing  any  exorbitant  demands  from  thefe  pilots, 
for  conducting  any  {hip  or  veffel  from  Dover,  Deal,  or  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet,  to  any  places  on  the  rivers  Thames  and  Med- 
way,  the  following,  and  no  greater  prices,  (hall  be  taken  or 
demanded,  than  are  here  mentioned,  viz.  for  every  {hip  or 
veffel  drawing  feven  feet  water,  3I.  10s.  for  eight  feet  water, 
4I.  nine  feet  water,  4!.  10s.  ten  feet  water,  5L  eleven  feet 
water,  5I.  10s.  twelve  feet  water,  61.  thirteen  feet  water, 
61.  jos.  fourteen  feet  water,  7  1.  fifteen  feet  water,  7  1.  10s. 
fixteen  feet  water,  81.  feventeen  feet  water,  81.  10s.  and 
no  allowance  to  be  made  for  odd  inches. 
In  this  act  there  is  likewife  a  claufe,  impowering  the  lord- 
warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  to  nominate  three  perfons  there 
to  adjuft  differences  between  the  mafter  of  any  {hip  and  others, 
where  fhips  by  bad  weather  are  forced  from  their  anchors  and 
cables,  for  faving  and  bringing  them  aftiore:  and  this  act 
fhall  not  hinder  any  perfon  from  affifting  a  {hip  in  diftrefs 
there. 

By  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.  cap  21.     The  lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports,  with  the  aflent  of  the  commiffioners  of  load- 
manage,  and  of  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  pi- 
lots of  the  Trinity-Houfe,  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  at  a  court  of 
load- manage  held  by  the  faid  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy, 
may  make  fuch  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  pilots  refiding  at  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet,  as  fhall  be  thought  convenient,   and  may  order  a 
fufficient  number  of  the  pilots  living  at  Dover,  &c.  no  lefs 
than  eighteen,   to  ply  conftantly  at  fea,  to  be  ready  to  con- 
duct fuch  {hips  up  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway  as  fhall 
have  occafion  for  them :  and  the  faid  lord-warden,  &e.  at  a 
court  of  load-manage,  may  fufpend  or  deprive  any  of  the  faid 
pilots,  for  breaking  the  rules  or  orders ;  and  if  any  pilot   fo 
fufpended  or  deprived,  {hall  undertake  to  conduct  any  fhip  by 
or  from  Dover,  Deal,  Sec.  to  any  place  in  or  upon  the  faid 
river  of  Thames,  &c.  he  {hall  be  liable  to  all  fuch  pains  and 
penalties   as  are  ordained  by   the   before-mentioned    act  of 
3  Geo.  I.  againft  fuch  perfons  as  {ball  conduct  fhips  from  and 
to  the  places  aforefaid,  without  being  firft  examined  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety ,_  at 
the  faid  court,  and  admitted  into  the  fame. 
By  the  ftatute  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  No  perfon  fhall  undertake 
the  charge  of  any  fhip  or  veffel,  as  pilot  thereof  down  the  ri- 
ver Thames,  or  through  the  North  Channel,  to  or  by  Or- 
fordnefs,  or  round  the  long  Sand-Head  into  the  Downs,  or 
down  the  South  Channel   into  the  Downs,   or  from  or  by 
Orfordnefs,  up  the  North  Channel,  or  the  river  Thames,  or 
river  Medway,   but  fuch  as  fhall  be  licenfed  to  act  as  a  pilot 
by  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the  Trinity-Houfe 
of  Deptford-Strond,   under  the  common  Seal  of  the  corpo- 
ration,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20 1.   being  convicted    before 
two  juftices  of  peace  for  the  city  of  London,  or  the  counties 
of  Middlefex,  Effex,  Kent,  or  Surry,  within  their  respective 
jurifdictions:  but  mafters  of  fhips  in  the  coal-trade,  or  other 
coafting  trade,  are  not  obliged  to  employ  a  pilot. 
The  pilots  to  be  fo  admitted  and  licenfed,  fhall  be  fubject.  to 
the  government  of  the  faid  corporation,  provided  their  regu- 
lations do  not  relate  to  the  pilots  keeping  of  turns,  or  to  fet- 
tling the  rates  of  pilotage,  and  {hall  pay  the  ancient  dues,  fo 
as  the  fame  do  not  exceed  1  s.  in  the  pound  out  of  fuch  pilot's 
hire  or  wages,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  faid  corporation, 
within  ten  days  after  the  fervice  of  any  pilot  fhall  be  ended. 
And  in  cafe  fuch  pilots  fhall  refufe  to  take  the  charge  of  any 
of  his  majefty's  fhips,  when  appointed  thereto  by  the  corpo- 
ration, or  fhall  mifbehave  themfelves  in  the  conduct  of  any 
fhips,  or  other  part  of  their  duty,  or  if  pilots  fhall  refufe  to 
obey  any  fummons  of  the  faid  corporation,  or  fuch  orders  as 
they  fhall  make,   then  the  general  court  of  the  corporation, 
upon  examination  thereof,  are  required  tore-call  the  warrants 
granted  to  fuch  pilots;  and  if,  after  notice  of  it  given  to  them 
in  perfon,  or  left  at  their  place  of  abode,  they  fhall  act  as  pi- 


lots within  the  limits  afore-mentioned,  they  {hall  be  fubject 
to  the  penalties  inflicted  on  unlicenfed  pilots. 
This  ftatute  fhall  not  extend  to  the  impeaching  of  any  of  the 
franchifes,  nor  to  take  away  the  fole  right  of  piloting  mer- 
chant-fhips  from  or  by  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of  Thanet 
up  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  granted  and  allowed  to 
the  fociety  and  fellowfhip  of  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  pilots 
of  the  Trinity-Houfe  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of  Tha- 
net, by  the  ftatute  of  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  13. 
And  nothing  herein  fhall  impeach   any   privileges  heretofore 
granted  to,  or  which  by  ancient  ufage  have  been  enjoyed  by, 
the  pilots  of  the  Trinity-Houfe  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  or  the 
Trinity-Houfe  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 
Nor  to  prejudice  any  jurifdiction  of  the  mayor  ;  or  of  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  upon  the  river 
Thames  ;  nor  any  jurifdictions  belonging  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral. 

The  act  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  continues  the  afore-mentioned 
ftatutes  for  regulating  pilots. 

Of  Pilots  in  Spain. 

1.  There  are  three  feveral  principal  pilots  belonging  to  the 
Weft-India  voyage  in  Spain,  viz.  the  chief  pilot  of  the  India- 
Houfe,  inftituted  to  examine  and  give  their  degrees  to  other 
pilots,  and  judges  of  the  charts,  and  other  inftruments  of  na- 
vigation. The  next  is  the  chief  pilot  of  the  armada,  or  navy 
royal,  to  fecure  the  trade  of  the  Indies,  commonly  called  the 
galleons;  and  the  third  the  chief  pilot  of  the  New  Spain  fleet. 
Thefe  being  all  employments  of  great  importance,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  them,  their  duty, 
qualifications,  and  the  manner  of  beftowing  them. 

2.  We  are  firft  to  fpeak  of  the  chief  pilot  of  the  India- Houfe, 
becaufe  he  takes  place,  and  ought  to  be  moft  knowing,  as 
being  to  chufe  the  pilots  for  the  India  fhips,  out  of  which  arc 
chofen  thofe  for  the  galleons  arif  floats :  though  as  to  feni- 
ority,  there  were  chief  pilots  of  the  armadas  before  there  were 
any  of  the  India-Houfe ;  becaufe  thofe  difcovering  the  new 
world,  made  way  for  an  India-Houfe,  and,  confequently,  for 
a  chief  pilot  of  it,  who  ought  to  be  univerfal  in  the  theory, 
not  only  for  the  voyage  to  the  Firm  Land,  New  Spain,  the 
coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  and  the  Windward  Iflands,  but  for 
the  river  of  Plate,  for  which  there  was  once  a  particular  chief 
pilot. 

3.  The  firft  chief  pilot  of  the  India-Houfe  was  Americus  Vef- 
pafius,  fettled  at  Seville,  to  draw  charts  upon  the  difcoveries 
of  others,  and  the  falary  affigned  him  was  50,000  maravedies ; 
this  was  in  the  year  1507,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Ferdinand. 
Not  only  the  chief,  but  all  others  whom  the  king  received  as 
his  pilots,  had  falaries  fettled  on  them  ;  and  fuch  as  were  as 
well  fkilled  in  warlike  as  in  fea  affairs,  were  received  as  fea- 
captains,  which  was  done  with  Ferdinand  Magalianes,  whom 
we  call  Magellan,  who  firft  difcovered  the  ftraight  of  his 
name,  and  Ruy  Fallero,  his  companion,  in  1518,  afligning 
each  of  them,  40,000  maravedeis  falary  ;  and,  in  general 
great  encouragement  was  given  to  all  that  were  fkilful  in  this 
profeffion. 

4.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  court  of  the  India  Houfe  or- 
dained, That  there  be  in  the  faid  houfe  a  chief  pilot,  to  be 
preferred  by  edict,  which  is  thus:  when  the  place  is  vacant, 
the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  are  acquainted  with  it, 
and  there  are  edicts,  or  proclamations,  put  up  in  Seville,  the 
univerfities  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala,  and  alfo 
in  thofe  parts  where  failing  pilots  are  known  to  refide,  as  Ca- 
diz, S.  Lucar,  Port  S.  Mary,  and  Ayamonte  ;  for  though  it 
be  rare  to  find  among  the  practical  pilots  any  one  fo  well 
fkilled  in  the  theory  as  to  be  fit  to  carry  the  place  of  chief  pi- 
lot to  the  India-Houfe,  yet  they  have  fometimes  been  allowed 
as  candidates,  and  the  fame  may  happen  again. 

When  the  candidates  have  made  their  claims,  the  court  ac- 
quaints the  king  how  the  parties  are  qualified,  both  by  their 
own  acts,  and  the  information  the  prefident  and  com- 
miffioners have  of  them,  declaring  whom  they  judge  moft 
deferving,  and  what  they  think  of  the  reft,  that  the  council 
may  advife,  and  the  king  decree,  as  fhall  be  moft  expedient. 
The  profeffor  of  cofmography  is  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  but  as  for  the  cofmographer,  who  is  to  be  an  inftrument- 
maker,  his  fkill  being  of  fuch  fort  as  is  net  learnt  at  the  uni- 
verfities, the  edicts  are  fent  to  court,  and  put  up  at  the  coun- 
cil, and  in  Seville,  at  the  India-Houfe,  and  Exchange,  and 
the  candidates  are  remitted  by  the  council  to  manifeft  their 
ability  before  the  prefident  and  commiffioners  of  the  India- 
Houfe. 

5.  Though  fome  of  the  practical  pilots  have  been  propofed  as 
candidates,  yet  none  of  them  have  hitherto  carried  the  employ- 
ment, the  council  wifely  providing,  that  he  who  fills  this 
place  be  the  moft  knowing  that  can  be  found,  not  only  in-  the 
art  of  navigation,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  be- 
caufe he  is  not  only  to  examine  the  pilots  for  the  India  voy- 
age, but  to  judge  of  the  profeffor  of  cofmography,  and  the 
cofmographer  inftrument-maker,  whom  he  is  to  examine  and 
cenfuie,  as  much  as  he  does  the  mariners  that  have  been  his 
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Vice- 
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Vice-admirals  have  been  propofed  to  fill  this  poft.  The  de- 
fign  in  instituting  this  chief  pilot,  was  only  to  examine,  and 
give  their  degree  to  the  other  pilots,  forbidding  him  to  teach 
navigation,  or  the  ufe  of  any  inftruments,  upon  the  penalty 
afiVned,  and  he  that  learns  of  him  to  be  incapable  of  being 
examined  in  two  years  ;  which  was  done  to  the  end  that  af- 
fection for  his  own  fcholars  might  not  caufe  him  to  wink  at 
their  ignorance.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  is  forbid  making 
any  fea-charts  or  inftruments  to  fell,  becaufe  it  being  his 
bufinefs  to  judge  of  them  ufed  in  the  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
he  could  never  fee  any  faults  in  his  own,  for  no  mafter  will 
fpeak  ill  of  his  own  work.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  two  em- 
ployments of  chief  pilot  and  cofmographer  were  never  but 
once  conferred  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  many  inconve- 
niencies  appearing  in  it  then,  they  were  ever  fince  accounted 
incompatible. 

6.  When  any  are  to  be  examined  in  order  to  be  declared  pi- 
Jots,  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  India- Houfe,  and  no  other  place. 
The  cofmographers  and  pilots  that  are  then  in  Seville  are  to 
be  prefent,  to  the  number  of  fix  at  leaft,  being  men  well 
fkilled  in  fea  affairs;  the  candidates  are  to  be  ftriftly  exa- 
mined, all  the  examiners  taking  an  oath  to  do  it  fully,  and 
give  their  votes  according  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment;  and 
the  perfon  fo  approved  is  to  be  declared  pilot,  and  not  other- 
wife,  upon  forfeiture  of  10,000  maravedies. 

In  the  year  1604  it  was  ordered,  That  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  India-Houfe  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  then  the  act  was  performed  in  the  chamber  of  di- 
rection, the  commiflioners,  chief  pilot,  and  cofmographers, 
fitting  under  the  president's  canopy  ;  which  being  thought  too 
great  an  honour  for  them,  they  have  fince  fat  in  the  court 
of  confulfhip,  under  a  canopy,  and  the  pilots  and  deputies  of 
the  corporation  of  failors  fit  on  the  faid  benches,  two  cof- 
mographers taking  place  under  the  canopy,  according  to 
feniority. 

7.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  one  previous  circumftance  to 
examination  is,  that  they  bring  proof  they  are  none  of  thofe 
the  law  forbids  to  be  admitted  as  pilots,  which  proof  is  to  be 
made  before  the  chief  pilot,  who,  upon  all  public  occafions, 
takes  place  of  the  fteward  and  deputies  of  the  company  of 
failors ;  and  if  they,  being  fummoned  by  the  pilot's  meffen- 
gers,  refuge  or  negle£t  to  appear,  he  may  proceed  to  take  in- 
formaiion  without  them.  When  either  the  chief  pilot,  as  a 
member  of  the  India-Houfe,  enjoys  al!  the  privileges,  and  is 
under  all  the  prohibitions  that  others  are,  yet  there  is  a  par- 
ticular ordinance,  which  forbids  him  receiving  any  thing 
whatfoever  of  the  perfon  that  ftands  to  be  made  a  pilot ;  nor 
is  he  to  take  any  fees  for  the  commifiion  or  warrant  he  gives 
them. 

8.  There  are  two  cofmographers,  as  has  been  faid  before  ; 
the  one  is  profeflbr  of  cofmography,  inftituted  by  king  Phi- 
lip II.  in  the  year  1552,  to  teach  the  art  of  navigation  and 
cofmography,  with  order  that  none  fhould  be  admitted  pilot 
or  mafter  who  had  not  learnt  under  him  a  year,  or  there- 
abouts. This  time  was  afterwards  fhortened  to  three  months, 
and  at  laft  to  two,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  examination  ; 
and  as  for  reading  and  writing,  it  was  thought  enough  if 
they  could  read  the  failing  orders,  and  write  their  own  names ; 
all  which  was  ordered  to  be  taught  as  follows:  the  treatife  of 
the  fphere,  or  at  leaft  the  firft  and  fecond  book  of  it :  the 
treatife  that  teaches  how  to  take  the  fun's  altitude,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  with  all  the  reft  taught  in  it :  the  ufe 
of  the  fea-chart,  and  how  to  find  out  the  point  where  the 
fhip  is :  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  and  manner  of  making  them, 
to  difcover  whether  they  are  faulty,  that  is,  the  compafs, 
aftrolabe,  quadrant,  and  Jacob's  ftaff,  and  how  to  obferve 
the  needles,  to  difcover  whether  they  vary  eaft  or  weft,  which 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  to  keep  an  exa£f.  account  when 
they  fail:  the  ufe  of  a  general  dial  for  day  or  night:  and  the 
pilots  muft  know,  either  by  memory  or  by  writing,  what  the 
age  of  the  moon  is  any  day  of  the  year,  that  they  may  know 
how  the  tides  fall  out  to  enter  any  rivers  or  bars,  and  other 
matters  in  continual  ufe.  A  leflbn  upon  thefe  fubjedts  is  to 
be  read  every  day,  at  the  hours  appointed  by  the  prefident  and 
commiflioners  of  the  India-Houfe,  that  may  be  moft  conve- 
nient for  the  learners.  There  is  a  great  room  in  the  Ex- 
change appointed  for  this  ufe. 

9.  The  other  cofmographer  is  inftrument-maker,  the  ufe  of 
which  the  profeflbr  teaches;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  an- 
cienteft  employ.  Both  the  cofmographers  are  to  fit  with  the 
chief  pilot,  upon  examining  of  pilots,  and  to  put  queftions 
to  them;  and  the  law  appoints,  that  if  the  cofmographer  of 
the  India-Houfe  informs  the  faid  commiflioners  that  the  exa- 
mination is  not  duly  made,  the  faid  commiflioners  fhall  take 
care  to  fee  right  done. 

It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  the  chief  pilot  and  cofmographers  to  ap- 
prove of,  and  mark  the  fea-charts,  and  other  inftruments ; 
and  they  are  to  have  marks  for  that  purpofe,  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  India-Houfe,  in  a  cheft  under  two  keys,  where- 
of the  chief  pilot  is  to  keep  one,  and  the  younger  cofmogra- 
pher the  other,  that  no  inftruments  may  be  fold  or  approved 
without  the  confent  of  all  three:  to  which  purpofe  they  meet 
every  Monday,  and  no  inftrument  is  to  be  fold  without  the 
mark,  under  the  forfeiture  of  thirty  ducats.     Two  practi- 


cal pilots  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  cotnmifiloners  of  thfi 
India-Houfe,  to  examine  inftruments,  together  with  the  chief 
pilot  and  cofmographers;  but  if  the  inftruments  were  made 
by  the  cofmographer  himfelf,  then  he  was  to  have  no  vote  irt 
the  approbation.  If  an  aftrolabe  be  faulty,  it  is  to  be  broke 
and  caft  again  ;  and  a  chart,  that  cannot  be  mended,  muft 
be  cut,  and  left  in  the  treafury-chamber,  that  it  may  not  be 
put  together  again.  When  the  pilot  and  cofmographers  meet, 
if  there  are  any  to  be  examined  for  pilots,  that  is  the  firft  thing 
to  be  done ;  what  time  remained  after  making  inftruments, 
was  to  be  employed  in  examining  the  general  map,  and  ad- 
ding what  they  think  neceflary  ;  but  all  thefe  things  are  now 
out  of  ufe,  there  being  no  further  difcovery  made  ;  and  the 
inftruments  and  fea-charts  generally  ufed,  being  thofe  made 
by  the  cofmographer  of  the  India-Houfe,  of  which  he  makes 
fome  profit,  but  nothing  confiderable,  nor  is  he  to  take  any 
fee  for  touching  the  needles  to  the  load-ftone. 
PITCH  and  TAR.  This  is  a  clear,  fat  liquor,  that  flows 
from  the  trunks  of  old  pines.  When  they  would  kill  or 
deftroy  the  tree,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  cut  the  bark 
round  the  tree,  which,  inftead  of  yielding  a  white  incenfej 
or  refin,  yields  a  black  liquor,  which  is  the  tar ;  and  prefent- 
ly,  as  foon  as  all  that  is  fallen,  the  trees  die,  and  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who  believe,  as  many  au- 
thors have  vouched,  that  tar  is  made  by  burning  of  the 
pines ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  tar  we  now  fell  is  made 
as  already  mentioned,  and  not  by  means  of  the  pine's  that  are 
burnt.  That  which  is  found  clear,  is  improperly  called  oil  of 
pitch,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  common  or  falfe  cade  oil. 
The  tar  is  much  ufed  by  mariners,  farriers,  and  fhepherdsa 
to  mark  their  fheep,  as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  difeafes* 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  natural  and  clean,  not  fuch  as  is  made  with 
oil  and  pitch,  but  the  true  Stockholm  tar. 
It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Fin- 
land, and  Swedeland  ;  but  there  is  much  of  it  made  in  New 
England,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  Florida.  It 
is  the  produce  of  all  refinous  trees.  It  was  firft  taken  from 
the  cedar,  the  larch-tree,  fir-tree,  and  pitch-trees,  but  now 
chiefly  from  the  pine-trees.  It  cures  all  forts  of  fcabs,  itch, 
tetters,  ring-worms,  and  other  vices  of  the  fkin. 
Tar  is  better  than  pitch,  becaufe,  in  boiling,  the  pitch  lofes 
the  more  fubtil  and  fiery  parts ;  this,  therefore,  is  proper  for 
coughs,  phthyficks,  hoarfenefs,  and  other  humours  that  fall 
upon  the  lungs.  Tar  and  bees-wax  make  a  plafter  that  is 
difcuflive  and  anodyne,  good  againft  the  gout,  and  al)  man- 
ner of  old  achs  and  pains.  The  fpirit  is  very  diuretic,  opens 
all  obftruclions,  and  refifts  the  fcurvy. 

(What  we  call  lamp  black,  is  made  by  burning  the  foul  parcels 
of  pitch,  refin,  &e.  and  gathering  the  light  foot  that  they  fent 
up  ;  this  is  much  ufed  by  artificers  of  various  kinds.) 
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How  importantly  ufeful  to  (hipping  and  navigation  the  arti- 
cles pitch  and  tar  are,  need  not  be  faid :  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  fee  Naval  Stores. 
PLANTATIONS.  A  plantation,  or  colony,  is  a  place  whi- 
ther people  are  fent  to  dwell,  with  an  allowance  of  land  for 
their  tillage,  and  immunities  for  the  good  of  themfelves  and 
the  ftate  they  belong  to. 

A  nation,  or  people,  being  expelled  out  of  their  own  land, 
may  feek  waftes  in  fome  other  country  ;  and  fuch  pofieflion 
creates  a  property  againft  all  perfons,  but  he  that  hath  empire 
there:  and  if,  before  they  can  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
they  are  in  want  of  neceflaries,  by  the  laws  of  nature  they 
may  force  a  fubfiftence  from  a  neighbour  planter  ;  for  fub- 
fiftence  belongs  to  every  man,  who  hath  not  merited  to  lofe 
his  life.  The  written  laws  are  conformable  to  this ;  by 
which,  if  provifions  fail  at  fea,  thofe  who  laid  in  particular 
ftores  for  the  voyage,  muft  produce  them  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Our  plantations  abroad,  are  the  iflands  in  America  j  and 
the  ifles  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  with  fome  others,  are 
much  frequented  by  unfortunate  perfons,  who  oftentimes  be- 
come wealthy  there.  The  Englifh  plantations  in  general  are, 
befides  thefe  ifles,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  England,  New 
York,  Carolina,  Bermudas,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  &c. 
and  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

The  iflands  being  originally  gotten  by  conqueft,  or  by  fome 
planting  themfelves  there,  the  king  may  govern  them  as  he 
will :  but  it  has  been  held,  that  the  laws  in  force  before  the 
conqueft  of  them,  do  bind  'till  new  laws  are  given  ;  and  even 
then,  fome  of  the  old  cuftoms  may  remain,  as  they  do  in 
Barbadoes,  &c.  But  Englifh  fubjedts  having  found  an  unin- 
habited country,  all  Englifh  laws  are  immediately  in  force. 
3  Mod.  Rep.  160.     2  Salk.  411. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  and  Ireland,  are  poiTeflions  of  the  Englifh 
crown;  yet  retain  their  antient  laws:  fo  did  Jamaica,  'till 
new  laws  were  made.  In  Barbadoes,  all  freeholds  are  fub- 
jecl  to  debts,  and  efteemed  but  as  chattels,  'till  the  creditors 
are  fatisfied,  and  then  the  lands  defcend  to  the  heir,  which  is 
different  from  the  laws  here.  By  the  laws  of  Virginia,  ne- 
groes are  faleable  as  chattels.  2  Salk.  411.  666.  4  Mod. 
226.     See  flat.  7  &  8  W.  III.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
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If  in  an  action  for  rent  upon  a  \eafe  of  lands  in  Jamaica,  &c. 
there  be  a  foreign  local  iffue,  it  may  be  tried  where  the  a&ion 
is  laid  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  enrol  a  fuggeftion,  that  fuch  a 
place  in  fuch  a  county,  is  next  adjacent ;  and  it  fhall  be  tried 
in  the  Iting's-Bench,  by  a  jury  from  fuch  place,  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Here,  it  was  faid,  there  may  be  a  law  in  Jamaica   againft 
bonds ;   but  it  will  not  confine  the  action  of  debt  on  bonds 
made  there  to  that  country:  an  action  of  falfe  imprifonment 
has  been  here  brought  againft  a  governor,  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  given  in  evidence.     2  Salk.  651.     Mod.  Cafes  195. 
In  the  year  1661,  the  then  governor  of  Jamaica  called  the 
firft  affembly  there,  and  made  laws  for  raifing  a  public  reve- 
nue by  a  tax  on  ftrong  liquors,  for  upholding  the  government 
there,  which  were  indefinite  and  perpetual.     The  king  im- 
powered  another  governor  to  chufe  his  own  council ;    and, 
with  confent  of  the  major  part,  to  frame  general  affemblies 
of  freeholders,  as  in  other  plantations,  and  with  their  confent 
to  make  laws  fuitable  to  thofe  of  England,  to  be  in  force  for 
two  years  ;  and  the  aflembly  granted  the  like  revenue  out  of 
ftrong  liquors  for  two  years  only.     The  queftion  here  was, 
whether  this  Iaft  law  had  totally  laid  afide  the  former?    It  was 
refolved,  that  the  lafl  council  having  power  to  make  laws  only 
for  two  years,  it  did  not  repeal  the  perpetnal  law  made  before, 
but  fufpended  it's  power  for  that  time  only.     Raym.  Rep.  397. 
King  Charles  II.  by  letters  patents,  of  October,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  reign  appointed  Sir  Richard  Dutton  chief  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  who  appointed   12  men  to   be  of  the 
king's  council  during  pleafure  ;  and  by  their  advice  eftablifh- 
ed  courts,  &c.  and  had  authority  to  make  a  deputy-governor, 
&c.  and  Sir  John  Witham  being  fo  conftituted,  was  charged 
with  mal  adminiftration,  and  by  order  of  the  governor  and 
council  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  for  which  having  brought 
an  action,  it  was  faid  for  him,  that  the  caufes  of  commitment 
(if  any)  were  not  cognizable  by  them,  but  by  the  king  alone, 
&c.     To  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  being  committed  by 
order  of  council,  it  ought  to  be  prefumed  his  commitment 
was  legal.     Judgment  was  given  in  B.  R.   for  the  plaintiff, 
but  reverfed  in  the  houfe  of  lords.     3  Mod.  160,   161. 
All  governors  on  their  entrance  are  to  take  oath,  that  to  their 
utmoft,  the  acts  pafTed  concerning  the  faid  colonies  be  duly 
obferved.    And,  on  failure,  complaint  being  made  to  the  king, 
fuch  governor  to  be  removed,   and  forfeit  the  Aim  of  one 
thoufand  pounds.  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  and  7  &  8  W.  III. 
By  11   and    12  W.  III.  cap.  12.     If  any  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  &c.  opprefs  any  of  the  king's  fubjects  under  their 
government,   or  act  any  ways  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  or  in  force   with  their  governments,  &c.  it  fhall  be 
determined  in  the  King's-Bench  in  England:  and   fuch  like 
punifhments  inflicted,   as  are  ufual  for  fuch  offences  here  in 
England. 

And  by  7  &  8  W.  III.  cap.  22.  All  laws,  cuftoms,  &c. 
pradtifed  in  any  of  the  plantations,  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
laws  already  here,  or  to  this  act,  or  any  other  law  hereafter 
to  be  made,  relating  to  thofe  plantations,  are  declared  null 
and  void.  And  all  places  of  truft  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  re- 
lating to  the  treafury,  in  any  ifland  or  colony  of  England, 
fhall  be  held  by  native-born  fubjects  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
of  the  faid  iflands.  Alfo  perfons  claiming  any  right  in  any 
of  them,  fhall  not  difpofe  of  the  fame  to  any  other  than  na- 
tural born  fubjects  of  England,  &c.  without  licence;  and  all 
governors  appointed  by  fuch  proprietors,  fhall  be  approved  by 
his  Majefty,  and  take  the  oaths  accordingly. 
By  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  no  alien  may  be  a  merchant  or 
factor  in  any  Englifh  plantation,  on  pain  to  lofe  all  his  goods: 
and  any  governor  of  the  plantations  that  fhall  fuffer  any  fo- 
reign built  velTel  to  load  or  unload,  without  certificate,  that 
the  owners  are  not  aliens,  fhall  be  removed. 
Goods  fhall  not  be  imported  or  exported,  in  any  other  but 
Englifh  or  Irifh  fhips,  &c.  and  of  which  the  mafter  and  three 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and 
goods.  And  any  abatement  or  privilege  in  the  book  of  rates, 
is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the 
mariners  be  alfo  Englifh. 

In  the  progrefs  of  our  laws  relating  to  the  plantations, 
no  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftic,  or 
other  dyeing  woods,  the  growth  of  any  Englifh  plantation, 
were  to  be  tranfported  to  any  place  but  fome  Englifh  plantation, 
or  to  England,  &c.  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  AnJ  for 
every  veiiel  fetting  out  from  England,  &c.  for  any  of  the  faid 
plantations,  bond  fhall  be  given  of  ioool.  if  the  fhip  be  un- 
der 100  tons,  and  of  2000 1.  if  of  greater  burthen;  that  if 
the  faid  veffel  load  any  of  the  faid  commodities  at  fuch  plan- 
tations, it  fhall  bring  them  to  fome  port  in  England,  &c.  But 
thefe  laws  were  repealed  by  the  acts  of  the  12th  and  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  whereby  liberty  is  given  to  car- 
ry fugars  from  the  Britifh  colonies,  directly  to  foreign  parts, 
'till  the  year  1757.  See  a"°  tne  article  Rice. — The  progrefs 
of  the  laws  follows. 

Alfo  for  all  fhips  coming  from  any  other  port  to  thofe  planta- 
tions, the  governor  fhall  take  bond  as  aforefaid.  And  every 
fhip  taking  in  goods  before  bond  given,  or  certificate  horn 
fome  cuftom-honfe  in  England,  &c.  of  fuch  bonds  being  there 
given,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the   governors  (hall  twice  in 


every  year  return  true  copies  of  all  fuch  bonds  to  the  cfncers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  London. 

By  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  no  commodity,  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  Europe,  fhall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  planta- 
tions, unlefs  (hipped  in  England,  &c.  and  in  Englifh  built 
(hipping,  legally  manned,  and  carried  directly  thither,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture. 

But  fuch  fhips  may  lade  in  any  part  of  Europe,  fait  for  the 
fifheries  of  New  England  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  the 
Madeiras  and  Azores,  wines,  the  growth  of  thofe  Iflands ; 
and  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  may  take  in  fervants,  or  horfes, 
and  all  victuals,  the  produce  of  thofe  places. 
All  perfons  importing  by  land  any  goods  into  the  faid  planta- 
tion, (hall  deliver  to  the  governor,  or  officer  by  him  appoint- 
ed, within  24  hours,  their  names,  with  a  true  inventory  of 
the  goods.  And  no  veffel  (hall  lade  or  unlade,  'till  the  mafter 
have  given  due  notice  of  his  arrival,  &c.  and  that  the  fhip  is 
Englifh  built,  and  legally  navigated,  and  have  delivered  an  in- 
ventory of  her  lading,  &c.  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods. 
And  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  &c.  fuffer- 
ing  any  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  &c.  the 
growth  of  the  aforefaid  plantations,  to  be  tranfported  'till 
firft  unladen  in  fome  port  of  England,  &c.  fhall  forfeit  their 
places,  and  the  value  of  fuch  goods. 

All  perfons  who  (hall  plant  any  tobacco  in  England,  &c.  for- 
feit iol.  for  every  rod  of  ground  planted.  And  juftices,  on 
information,  fhall  caufe  it  to  be  deftroyed  ;  perfons  refilling 
the  act  to  forfeit  5 1,  and  be  imprifoned. 
This  act  (hall  not  hinder  planting  tobacco  in  phyfic  gardens, 
&o  fo  it  exceed  not  half  a  pole  in  any  one  garden. 
By  22  &  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  every  veffel  lading  at  any  of  the 
Englifh  plantations,  'till  bond  be  given,  or  certificate  pro- 
duced, or  carrying  the  faid  goods  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  it, 
was  to  be  forfeited. 

But  the  act  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  feems  to  have  taken  off  thefe 
penalties,  ordaining,  that  if  bond  be  not  given,  feveral  duties 
are  to  be  anfwered,  payable,  as  appointed  in  the  faid  planta- 
tions: and  if  any  perfons  liable  have  not  money,  the  officers 
(hall  take  commodities  amounting  to  the  value,  at  the  current 
price  in  the  fame  plantations. 

By  7  and  8  W.  HI.  cap  22.  no  goods  (hall  be  imported  or 
exported  to  or  from  any  plantation,  or  port  in  the  fame, 
England,  &c.  in  any  fhip  but  Englifh,  &c.  or  the  faid  plan- 
tations, and  duly  navigated,  on  forfeiture  of  (hip  and  goods, 
&c.  as  by  former  ftatutes. 

No  (hip  fhall  be  deemed  Englifh,  &c.  built,  or  qualified  to 
trade  to  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  'till  regiftered  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  oath  made  by  the  owners,  where  the  fhip  was 
built,  who  the  prefent  owners,  and  that  no  foreigner,  directly 
or  indirectly,  hath  any  intereft  therein.  Which  oath  being 
attefted  by  the  governor,  or  cuftom-houfe  officer  before  whom 
it  is  taken  and  regiftered,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  mafter  for 
fecurity,  and  a  duplicate  fent  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  at  London :  any  veffel  trading  without  fuch  proof, 
(hall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  as  a  foreign  (hip  would.  And  no 
(hip's  name  regiftered  (hall  be  changed  without  regiftering 
anew,  under  like  penalties;  alfo  fale  of  any  (hare  to  be 
mentioned  by  endorfement  on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter. 
All  (hips  lading  or  unlading  at  any  of  the  plantations  afore- 
faid, and  the  mafters  of  them,  (hall  be  fubject  to  the  fame 
rules,  fearches,  &c.  as  in  this  kingdom  by  14  Car.  II.  cap. 
11.  And  the  officers  for  collecting  the  revenue,  &c.  fhall 
have  the  fame  authority  as  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in 
England,  by  the  faid  act  14  Car.  II.  and  to  enter  houfes  and 
warehoufes,  to  fearch  and  feize  fuch  goods  ;  and  all  perfons 
aflifting  in  conveying  or  concealing  goods,  or  refitting  the 
officers  in  their  duty,  and  the  boats,  &c.  fhall  be  liable  to  the 
like  penalties,  as  for  prohibited  goods  in  this  kingdom;  and 
the  officers  to  the  fame  penalties  for  frauds,  &c.  as  here. 
If  the  governors  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  have  caufe  to  fuf- 
pect  any  certificates  to  be  counterfeit,  they  may  require  fufR- 
cient  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  plantation  lading  in 
England,  &c.  and  if  they  fufpect  the  certificate  of  having 
difcharged  the  plantation  lading  in  this  kingdom  is  falfe,'  they 
(hall  not  vacate  the  fecurity  given  in  the  plantations,  'till  fa- 
tisfied  from  England  concerning  it.  And  any  perfon  coun- 
terfeiting cocket,  certificate,  &c.  forfeits  500 1.  and  the 
cocket,  &c.  (hall  be  invalid. 

The  fureties  of  bonds  taken  purfuant  to  the  forementioned 
act,  fhall  be  perfons  of  known  refidence  and  ability  in  the 
plantations;  and  the  conditions  of  the  bonds  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  (danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  to  pro- 
duce certificates  of  having  landed  the  goods  in  England,  &c. 
or  the  bonds  and  copies  to  be  in  force. 
Nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  on  any  pretence,  to  land  in  Ireland  any 
goods  the  product  of  the  faid  plantations,  unlefs  firft  landed 
in  England,  &c.  and  the  due  rates  paid,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip 
and  goods:  but  if  any  (hip  fo  laden,  (hall  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther be  ftranded,  or  be  driven  into  any  port  of  Ireland,  and 
unable  to  proceed,  her  goods  may  be  put  on  (hore,  but  (hall 
be  delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  'till  put 
on  board  fome  other  (hip,  to  be  fent  to  fome  port  in  Eng- 
land, &c. 
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Where  any  queftion  (hall  arife  concerning  importation  or 
exportation  of  any  goods,  proof  (hall  lie  on  the  owner  or 
claimer:  and  on  any  adions,  &c.  commenced  in  the  faid 
plantations  relating  to  the  duties  or  forfeitures,  none  (hall  be 
of  any  jury  but  natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  the 
plantations ;  and  the  offences  may  be  laid  to  be  in  any  pre- 
cinct of  the  faid  plantations,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  com- 
mitted. 

By  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  8.  Any  native  of  England  or  Ireland, 
may  (hip  in  any  port  of  Ireland  in  Englifh  built  (hipping  duly 
manned,  any  linen  cloth  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and 
tranfport  to  any  plantation,  &c.  belonging  to  England,  and 
there  vend  the  fame.  But  no  (hip  (hall  break  bulk  'till' notice 
be  given  to  the  governor,  and  a  true  invoice  of  the  lading  be 
delivered  him,  with  a  proper  certificete  from  the  chief  officer 
of  the  port  in  Ireland  where  laden;  and  'till  the  matter  hath 
taken  oath  before  the  governor,  &c.  that  the  goods  are  the 
fame  that  were  took  on  board,  nor 'till  the  (hip  be  fearched. 
If  the  matter  (hall  break  bulk  before  fuch  notice  given,  &c. 
or  on  fearch  any  other  manufacture  be  found,  (hip  and  goods 
fhall  be  forfeited.  And  (hips  coming  from  Ireland  to  any 
fuch  plantation,  (hall  be  fubject  to  the  like  rules,  fearches, 
and  penalties,  as  (hips  from  England  are. 
If  any  (hip  laden  in  England  for  the  plantations,  (hall  put 
into  any  port  in  Ireland  and  take  on  board  fuch  Irifti  linen, 
the  like  certificate  and  oaths  (hall  be  made ;  and  the  (hip, 
her  matter,  and  lading,  (hall  be  liable  to  fuch  fearches  and 
penalties,  &c.  only  fuits  are  to  be  brought  in  a  twelvemonth 
after  difcovery  of  any  offence.  See  the  act  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 
The  act  6  Ann.  cap.  30.  recites,  That  her  Majefty  by  pro- 
clamation, dated  18  June,  1704,  fettled  the  currency  of  fo- 
reign coins  in  the  American  colonies,  which  was  as  follows : 

A  Proclamation,  for  afcertaining  the  currency  of  the 
foreign  coins  in  the  Plantations. 

WE  having  had  under  our  confideration,  the  different  rates 
at  which  the  fame  fpecies  of  foreign  coins  do  pafs  in  our  feve- 
ral  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  and  the  inconveni- 
encies  thereof,  by  the  indirect  practice  of  drawing  the  money 
from  one  plantation  to  another,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  our  fubjeds ;  and  being  fenfible  the  fame  cannot  be 
otherwife  remedied,  than  by  reducing  all  foreign  coins  to  the 
fame  current  rate  within  all  our  dominions  in  America:  and 
the  principal  officers  of  our  mint,  having  laid  before  us  a  ta- 
ble of  the  value  of  the  feveral  foreign  coins  which  ufually 
pafs  inpayments  in  cur  faid  plantations,  according  to  their 
weight,  and  the  affays  made  of  them  in  our  mint,  thereby 
fhewing  the  juft  proportion  which  each  coin  ought  to  have  to 
the  other,  which  is  as  followeth,  viz.  Seville  pieces  of  eight, 
old  plate,  feventeen  pennyweight,  twelve,  grains,  four  (hil- 
lings and  fix  pence  ;  Seville  pieces  of  eight,  new  plate,  four- 
teen pennyweight,  three  (hillings  and  feven  pence  farthing ; 
Mexico  pieces  of  eight,  feventeen  pennyweight  twelve  grains, 
four  (hillings  and  fixpence:  pillar  pieces  of  eight,  feventeen 
pennyweight  twelve  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fix  pence  three 
farthings ;  Peru  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate,  feventeen  penny- 
weight twelve  grains,  four  (hillings  and  five  pence,  or  there- 
abouts ;  crofs  dollars,  eighteen  pennyweight,  four  (hillings 
and  four  pence  three  farthings ;  ducatoons  of  Flanders, 
twenty  pennyweight  and  twenty-one  grains,  five  (hillings 
and  fix  pence ;  ecus  of  France,  or  filver  Lewis,  feventeen 
pennyweight  twelve  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fixpence ; 
crufadoes  of  Portugal,  eleven  pennyweight  four  grains,  two 
{hillings  and  ten  pence  farthing  ;  three  guilder  pieces  of  Hol- 
land, twenty  pennyweight  and  feven  grains,  five  (hillings 
and  twopence  farthing;  old  rixdollars  of  the  empire,  eigh- 
teen pennyweight  and  ten  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  ;  the  halves,  quarters,  and  other  parts  in  proportion 
to  their  denominations,  and  light  pieces  proportionable  to 
their  weight.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  for  remedying 
the  faid  inconveniencies,  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  to  pub- 
liih  and  declare,  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January 
next  enfuing  the  date  hereof,  no  Seville,  pillar,  or  Mexico 
pieces  of  eight,  though  of  the  full  weight  of  feventeen  pen- 
nyweight and  a  half,  (hall  be  accounted,  received,  taken, 
or  paid  within  any  of  our  faid  colonies  or  plantations,  as 
well  thofe  under  proprietors  and  charters,  as  under  our  im- 
mediate commiffion  and  government,  at  above  the  rate  of 
fix  (hillings  the  piece  current  money,  for  the  difcharge  of  any 
contracts  or  bargains  to  be  made  after  the  time  aforefaid ; 
the  halves,  quarters,  and  other  letter  pieces  of  the  fame  coins, 
to  be  accounted,  received,  taken,  and  paid,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, and  the  currency  of  all  pieces  of  eight  of  Peru, 
dollars,  and  other  foreign  fpecies  of  filver  coins,  whether  of 
the  fame  or  bafer  allay,  (hall  (land  regulated,  according  to 
their  weight  and  finenefs,  in  proportiun  to  the  rate  before 
limited  and  fet  for  the  pieces  of  eight  of  Seville,  pillar,  and 
Mexico  ;  fo  that  no  foreign  filver  coin  of  any  fort  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  that  proportion  upon  any  account  whatso- 
ever. And  we  do  hereby  require  and  command,  &c.  (the 
obfervance  of  the  directions  herein,  &c.) 
For  the  better  enforcing  the  due  execution  of  the  faid  pro- 
clamation throughout  the  fitid  colonies,  and  more  effectual 
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remedying  the  inconveniencies  thereby  intended  to  be  reme- 
died, it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  within  any  of  the 
faid  plantations,  (hall,  for  difcharge  of  any  contract  to  be 
hereafter  made,  account,  take,  or  pay,  any  the  fpecies  of  fo- 
reign filver  coins  mentioned  in  the  above  proclamation,  at 
any  higher  rate,  fuch  perfon  (hall  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment  without  bail,  and  forfeit  iol;  for  every  offence. 
But  nothing  in  this  act  or  proclamation,  (hall  compel  any 
perfons  to  receive  any  of  the  faid  fpecies  of  foreign  filver 
coin  at  the  rates  in  the  proclamation  mentioned  :  nor  any 
thing  herein  contained,  reftrain  her  Majefty  from  fettling 
the  rates  of  the  faid  foreign  coins  in  any  of  the  faid  plan- 
tations, as  (he  (hall  judge  neceffary  by  proclamation,  or  from 
giving  her  royal  aflent  to  any  law  hereafter  made  in  any  of 
the  plantations,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  reciting  divers  ads,  by  which  diverfe 
commodities  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  are  reftrained  to  be 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  or  fome  other  plantation,  under 
fecurities  and  penalties  therein  fpecified,  enacts,  That  cop- 
per ore  fhall  be  under  the  like  fecurities,  as  for  other  goods 
enumerated  by  any  former  laws. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  AH  goods  not  mentioned  in  any  for- 
mer act,  may  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  American 
plantations,  the  ad  7  and  8  Will.  III.  notwithftanding.  But 
the  goods  (hall  be  in  Britifh  (hipping  legally  manned. 
By  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  All  real  eftates  (hall  be  chargeable 
with  all  juft  debts  whatfoever,  as  they  are  by  the  law  of 
England  liable  to  fatisfaction  of  debts  due  by  bond,  or  other 
fpeciality;  and  fubject  to  like  remedies  and  proceedings  in 
any  court,  in  any  of  the  plantations,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
perfonal  eftates  are  there. 

And  for  more  eafy  recovery  of  debts  in  the  colonies  in  any 
fuit  brought  there,  for  debt  or  account,  in  which  any  perfon 
refiding  in  Great-Britain  fhall  be  party,  fuch  debts  may  be 
proved  here  on  oath  before  any  chief  magiftrate  near  where 
the  perfon  (hall  refide,  and  being  certified  under  trie  common 
feal  of  the  city  or  town,  &c.  (hall  be  of  the  fame  force,  as 
if  the  perfons  had  appeared  in  open  court,  or  upon  commiffion. 
By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  All  fugars  and  panelesof  the  product 
of  any  plantations  not  under  his  Majefty's  dominions,  im- 
ported into  any  of  his  Majefty's  plantations,  (hall  pay  5  s.  for 
every  hundred  weight,  and  for  all  rum  or  fpirits  of  foreign 
produce,  o.d.  for  every  gallon;  and  for  molafles  6d.  the  gal- 
Jon.  And  on  importation  an  entry  fhall  be  made  with  the 
proper  officers,  &c.  and  the  duties  paid  down  in  ready  mo- 
ney before  landing  the  goods,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and 
every  fuch  offence  may  be  profecuted  in  an  admiralty- court 
in  the  plantations,  or  court  of  record  where  committed. 
By  this  act,  fugars,  paneles,  &c.  rum  and  fpirits  of  America, 
not  the  product  of  the  Englifh  fugar  colonies,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  but  fuch  only  as  are  (hipped  in 
Great-Britain,  in  (hips  legally  navigated,  &c. 
By  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  No  hats  or  felts  (hall  be  exported  from 
one  Britifh  plantation  to  another,  on  penalty  of  500I.  and 
forfeiture  of  the  goods ;  and  perfons  aiding  and  affifting 
therein,  (hall  forfeit  40 1.  Any  perfons  may  feize  hats  and 
felts  found  on  (hip-board,  &c.  and  carry  them  to  the  king's 
warehoufe.  And  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  in  the 
plantations,  permitting  entries  for  exportation  forfeit  500 1. 
This  ftatute  alfo  regulates  the  trade  of  felt>making,  &c.  and 
no  perfon  (hall  retain  in  the  faid  art  any  negro,  on  forfeiture 
of  5I.  for  every  month. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  Any  Britifh  (hip  legally  navigated 
clearing  outwards  in  any  port  of  England  for  the  province  of 
Georgia,  may  load  rice  there  and  carry  to  any  port  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  under  reftridions  limited  in  the  ad„ 
And  the  officers  appointed  by  the  truftees  of  Georgia,  are 
impowered  to  do  all  things  there,  which  may  be  done  by  vir- 
tue of  the  faid  act,  by  the  officers  in  Carolina.  The  (hips 
concerning  which  province,  (hall  proceed  directly  without 
carrying  rice  to  any  other  American  plantation  ;  firft  taking 
out  a  licence  from  the  commiffioners,  on  a  certificate  from 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  that  bond  is  given, 
that  no  enumerated  goods  fhall  be  taken  on  board  at  Carolina, 
or  any  plantation,  unlefs  for  neceffary  provifions  in  their 
voyage. 

After  landing  the  rice  at  fome  port  of  Europe  fouthward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  the  (hip  is  to  proceed  for  Great-Britain, 
and  produce  a  certificate  of  having  landed  the  faid  rice,  &c. 
and  the  mafter  producing  the  licence  to  the  officers  of  the 
port  where  given,  they  (hall  demand  the  amount  of  the  half 
("ubfidy  payable  for  rice  (hipped  in  Carolina,  which  would 
have  remained,  had  the  rice  been  firft  imported  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  afterwards  re-exported  ;  which  not  being  paid 
within  30  days,  the  bond  (hall  be  forfeited,  &c.  At  prefent, 
rice,  as  well  as  fugar,  is  permitted  to  be  carried  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  the  plantations,  without  being  brought  to  England. 

Remarks  on  Plantations  before  the  laft  War. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  have  confidered  the  Britifh 
plantations  in  various  lights  the  moft  nationally  interefling 
to  our  commercial  profperity.  See  the  articles  British 
America,  Canada,  Colonies,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
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Map,  France,  North  Carolina,  Pensylva- 
NIA.  See  likewife  our  Map  of  North  America,  com- 
pared with  the  French  one  of  Monf.  D'Anville,  performed 
by  the  order  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
at  a  very  great  expence.  Under  the  preceding  heads,  the  reader 
will  find  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  precarious  ftateof  our  plan- 
tations in  America,  pointed  out  to  him  for  feveral  years  paft; 
and  alfo  fuch  meafures,  as  we  humbly  apprehend,  would  have 
effectually  protected  our  poffeffions  from  thofe  infults  and  de- 
predations, to  which  they  feem  daily  liable,  to  the  con- 
cern of  all  wife  and  honeft  men,  who  wifh  well  to  thefe 
kingdoms. 

By  the  before-mentioned  map  it  appears,  how  contiguous 
the  French  colonies  in  North  America  lie  to  the  Britifh, 
which  are  entirely  furrounded  by  them,  and  that  the  claims 
of  the  French,  in  many  refpects,  we  have  fhewn  to  be 
groundlefs  and  unjuft. 

Several  parts  which  they  now  claim,  were,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  made  over  and  furrender- 
ed  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  their  allies,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  the  right  and  poffeffion  whereof  we  have  ever  fince 
afferted  and  endeavoured  to  fecure,  both  by  ourfelves  and  the 
above- faid  Indians  our  confederates,  who  on  their  parts,  on 
all  occafions  of  difference  with  the  French  or  their  Indians, 
have  for  that  and  other  confederations,  demanded  the  good 
offices  and  protection  of  the  Englifh ;  who  knowing  it  their 
intereft,  have  never  failed,  if  the  caufe  was  juft,  to  afford  it 
them:  as  they  did  in  the  year  1696,  when  the  count  Fron- 
tenac,  governor  of  Canada,  with  feveral  thoufand  French  and 
Indians,  attacked  the  Onondages,  one  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  ravaged  their  country  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  colonel 
Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  with  fome  regular  forces, 
militia,  and  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  not  without  a 
confiderable  lofs  from  thefe  natives,  who  conftantly  attended 
him  in  his  retreat,  often  fell  on  his  rear,  cut  off  many  of  his 
people,  and  all  the  ftragglers  they  could  meet  with. 
The  Five  Nations,  when  fummoned  on  our  two  laft  unfor- 
tunate expeditions  againft  Canada,  readily  joined  the  Englifh 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholfon,  with  about 
a  thoufand  men,  and  the  reft  of  them  were  in  motion  in  dif- 
ferent parts ;  fome  to  difcover  and  obferve  the  pofture  of  the 
enemy  in  their  own  country,  others  to  fcout  about  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  And  they  had  fo  great  a  reliance  on  the  friendfhip 
and  protection  of  the  Englifh,  whom  they  have  heretofore 
found  and  acknowleged  to  be  truly  juft,  honeft,  and  punc- 
tual, in  their  treaties  and  dealings  with  them  ;  that  during 
queen  Anne's  war,  they  not  only  permitted,  but  alfo  invited 
them,  to  build  a  fort  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country,  and 
on  their  main  river,  the  gate  of  which  adjoined  to,  and  opened 
into  one  of  their  capital  towns  or  fortifications,  inhabited 
by  the  Mohawks,  the  chief  and  moft  Warlike  nation  among 
them.  The  Englifh  ganifon  being  a  detachment  from  the 
independent  companies  of  New  York  and  Albany,  lived 
with  them  in  the  ftricteft  amity,  and  daily  entered  their 
caftle  as  the  Indians  did  our  fort,  who  conftantly  fupplied  the 
foldiers  with  venifon,  wild  fowl,  fifli,  and  other  neceffaries 
in  their  way. 

From  thefe  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Englifh  of  New 
York  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of  their  futr  and  peltry-trade, 
and  in  exchange  fupply  them  with  duffels,  ftrowds,  blan- 
kets, guns,  powder,  fhot,  and  other  the  manufactures  of 
Great- Britain. 

The  French  knowing  and  envying  the  great  friendfhip  and 
commerce  the  Englifh  of  New  York  cultivate  and  carry  on 
with  thefe  Indians,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  mighty  ufe  and 
fervice  they  are  of,  not  only  to  that  colony,  but  to  all  our 
other  colonies  to  the  northward,  have  on  many  occafions  en- 
deavoured, by  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  draw  them  over 
to  their  party  and  interefts,  which  when  they  failed  in,  they 
have  attempted  by  force  or  fraud  to  extirpate  or  fubject  them : 
but  that  cunning  and  warlike  people,  by  the  advice  and  affi- 
ftance  of  the  Englifh,  have  ever  prevented  their  defigns,  to 
whom  they  continue  moft  incenfed  and  irreconcileable  ene- 
mies ;  though  as  long  as  the  Englifh  have  peace  with  them, 
they  are  purfuaded  to  continue  the  fame. 
Indeed,  duung  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  they  had  certainly 
been  cut  off  and  exterminated  by  the  French  (the  Englifh 
being  prohibited  to  give  them  the  leaft  afliflance)  had  not  the 
happy  Revolution  of  king  William  intervened,  and  the  war 
with  France  foon   fucceeded. 

Nay,  even  Col.  Dungan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made  governor 
of  New  York  by  king  James,  was  at  that  time  fo  very  fen- 
fible of  the  ruin  intended  to  the  Five  Nations  our  allies,  and 
in  confequence  to  the  Englifh  plantations,  that  he  ordered 
the  Popifh  priefts,  who  were  by  leave  come  into  his  govern- 
ment, under  pretence  of  making  profelytes,  to  depart  from 
thence,  becaufe  lie  found  their  defigns  was  to  betray  our  co- 
lonies to  the  French,  inftead  of  making  converts  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  French,  as  is  related  above,  have  many  ways  endea- 
voured to  ruin  or  diftrefs  the  Iroquois;  but  as  they  arc  well 
affined,  nothing  will  affect  them  fo  much  and  nearly,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  fifhing  and  hunting,  which  is  moftly 
on  the  borders  of,   and  between  the  great  lakes,   and  without 


which  they  muft  ftarvc ;  therefore  they  have  attempted  to 
build  forts  on  the  feveral  narrow  paffages  thereof,  and  the  ri- 
vers which  empty  themfelves  thereinto,  in  order  to  intercept 
them,  either  in  their  going  or  returning  from  thofe  places ; 
but  the  Indians  have  as  often  prevented  the  finifhingof  them, 
or  otherwife  obliged  them  to  demolifh  or  defert  them. 
But  fhould  the  French  be  permitted  to  eftablifh  their  projected 
communication  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  gulph  and  ri- 
ver of  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fo  down- 
wards to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  which  will  be  a  mighty  addi- 
tion and  increafe  of  territory,  ftrength,  and  power  to  them, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  they  will  carry  their  point  one  time 
or  another,  and  thereby  diftrefs  and  fubject  thefe  our  allies ; 
the  confequence  of  which  will  not  only  be  very  fhocking, 
but  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  the  fafety  of  our  northern 
plantations :  for  if  we  now,  in  fo  great  meafure,  ftand  in 
need  of,  and  depend  on  them  as  our  friends,  for  the  fecurity 
of  our  frontiers,  what  muft  we  expect  when  that  barrier  is 
removed,  and  they  become  our  enemies?  And  not  only  they, 
but  all  the  reft  of  our  friendly  Indians  to  the  fouthward,  which 
we  may  of  courfe  depend  on. 

We  have  heretofore  experienced  the  difmal  and  tragical  con- 
fequences  attending  a  defection,  of  only  one  or  two  paultry 
nations  of  Indians  bordering  on  Carolina ;  and  though  other 
pretences  have  been  urged  as  the  caufe  thereof,  and  were, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  true ;  yet  the  French,  fince  their 
late  fettlements  on  the  Miffiffippi,  and  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
have  frequently  clandeftinely  fomented  and  widened  the 
breach,  which  occafioned  the  butchering  of  fo  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  the  burnings, 
devaftations,  and  almoft  entire  defolation  thereof. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  frontiers  of  our  colonies  are  large, 
naked,  and  open,  there  being  fcarce  any  forts  or  garrifons  to 
defend  them  for  near  two  thoufand  miles.  The  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  fcattered  at  a  diftance  from  one  another; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almoft  impoffible,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  eftablifhment  and  fituation  of  our  affairs 
there,  from  the  great  number  of  our  colonies  independent  on 
each  other,  their  different  forts  of  governments,  views,  and 
interefts,  to  draw  any  confiderable  body  of  forces  together  on 
an  emergency,  though  the  fafety  and  prefervation,  not  only 
of  any  particular  colony,  but  of  all  the  Englifh  plantations 
on  the  continent,  were  never  fo  nearly  concerned. 
For  feveral  of  thefe  governments,  pretending  to  or  enjoying 
fome  extraordinary  privileges,  which  the  favour  of  the  crown 
has  formerly  granted  them,  exclufive  of  others,  if  their  af- 
fiftance is  demanded  or  implored  by  any  of  their  diftrelTed 
neighbours,  attacked  by  enemies,  perhaps,  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  fettlements,  they  either  by  affected  delays,  infilling 
on  punctilios  and  niceties,  ftarting  unreafonable  objections, 
and  making  extravagant  demands,  or  other  frivolous  pre- 
tences, purpofely  elude  their  juft  and  reafonable  expectations; 
and  by  an  inactive  ftupidity  or  indolence,  feem  infenfible  of 
their  particular  and  moft  deplorable  circumftances,  as  well 
as  regardlefs  of  the  general  or  common  danger,  becaufe  they 
feel  not  the  immediate  effects  of  it ;  not  confidering  their 
own  fecurity  is  precarious,  fince  what  happens  to  one  colo- 
ny to-day,  may  reach  another  to-morrow.  A  wife  man  will 
not  ftand  with  his  arms  folded  when  his  neighbour's  houfe  is 
on  fire. 

The  only  expedient  which  has  been  fuggefted  (with  the  ut- 
moft deference  to  his  Majefty  and  his  minifters)  to  help  and 
obviate  thefe  abfurdities  and  inconveniencies,  and  apply  a 
remedy  to  them,  is,  That  all  the  colonies  appertaining  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain  on  the  northern  continent  of 
America,  be  united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  eftablifh- 
ment, over  which  it  is  propofed  a  lieutenant-general,  or  fu- 
preme  governor,  may  be  conftituted,  and  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  on  the  fpot,  to  whom  the  governors  of  each  colony  fhall 
be  fubordinate. 

It  is  further  humbly  propofed,  That  two  deputies  fhall  be 
annually  elected  by  the  council  and  afiembly  of  each  pro- 
vince, who  are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  council,  or 
general  convention  of  the  eftates  of  the  colonies;  and  by 
the  order,  confent,  or  approbation  of  the  lieutenant,  or  go- 
vernor-general, fhall  meet  together,  confult,  and  advife  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  fettle  and  appoint  particular  quotas, 
or  proportions,  of  money,  men,  provifions,  &c.  that  each 
refpective  government  is  to  raife  for  their  mutal  defence  and 
fafety,  as  well  as,  if  neceffary,  for  offence  and  invafion  of 
their  enemies:  in  all  which  cafes,  the  governor-general,  or 
lieutenant,  is  to  have  a  negative,  but  not  to  enact  any  thing 
without  their  concurrence,  or  that  of  the  majority  of  them. 
The  quota,  or  proportion,  as  above  allotted  and  charged  on 
each  colony,  may,  neverthelefs,  be  levied  and  raifed  by  "3 
own  afiembly,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  judge  moft  eafy 
and  convenient,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  affairs  will 
permit. 

Other  jurifdictions,  powers,  and  authorities,  refpectmg  the 
honour  of  his  Majefty,  the  intereft  of  the  plantations,  and 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  proprietors,  traders,  planters, 
and  inhabitants  in  them,  may  be  vefted  in,  and  cognizable 
by,  the  abovefaid  governor-general,  or  lieutenant,  and  grand 
convention  of  the  eftates,  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 

but 
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but  thefe  points  are  not  thought  fit  to  be  touched  on  or  inferred 
here:  this  propofal  being  general,  and  with  aiJ  humility  fub- 
mitted  to  the  confideration  of  our  fuperiors,  who  may  im- 
prove, model,  or  rejeft  it,  as  they  in  their  wifdom  (hall  judge 

proper.  ... 

A  coalition,  or  union  of  this  nature,    tempered  with   and 
grounded  on  prudence,  moderation,  and  juftice,  and    a   ge- 
nerous encouragement   given   to  the  labour,    induftry,    and 
good  management  of  all  forts  and  conditions  of  perfons   in- 
habiting, or  any  ways  concerned  or  interefted   in  the  feveral 
colonies  above-mentioned,  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  a  fure 
and  lafting  foundation  of  dominion,  ftrength,  and  trade,  fuf- 
ficient  not  only   to  fecure  and  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
plantations,  but  to  revive  and  greatly  increafe  the  flourifhing 
ftate  and  condition  of  Great-Britain,  and  thereby  render  it, 
once  more,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  it's  neighbours. 
Let  us  confider  the  fall  of  our  anceftors,  and  grow  wife  by 
their  misfortunes.     If  the  ancient  Britons  had   been   united 
amongft  themfelves,   the  Romans,    in   ail  probability,   had 
never  become  their  matters :  for,  as  Caefar  obferved  of  them, 
Dum  finguli  pugnabant,  univerfi  vincebantur  ;    whilft  they 
fought   in  feparate  bodies,    the  whole   ifland   was  fubdued: 
fo  if  the  Englifh  colonies  in  America  were  consolidated   as 
one  body,  and  joined  in  one  common  intereft,   as  they  are 
under  one  gracious  fovereign,   and  with  united  forces  were 
ready  and  willing  to  act  in  concert,  and  affift  each  other, 
they  would  be  better  enabled  to  provide  for  and  defend  them- 
felves againft  any  troublefome  ambitious  neighbour  or  bold 
invader:  for  union  and  concord  increafe  and  eftablifh  ftrength 
and   power,  whilft  divifion  and  difcord   have  the  contrary 
effects. 

It  muft  feem  to  every  man  a  very  great  indignity  offered  to 
his  Majefty  and  the  nation,  that  when  there  are  are  500,000 
Britifti  fubjects  (which  are,  perhaps,  three  times  more  than 
the  French  have  both  in  Canada  and  Louifiana  put  together) 
inhabiting  the  feveral  colonies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  along  the  fea-fhore,  from  the  gulph 
of  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  Florida,  all  contiguous  to  each 
other,  who,  for  a  century,  have  eftablifhed  a  correfpondence, 
contracted  a  friendfhip,  and  carried  on  a  flourifhing  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  feveral  nations  of  Indians  lying  on  their 
back,  to  the  weftward  and  northward,  for  furrs,  fkins,  &c. 
a  molt  rich  and  valuable  traffic,  the  colonies  themfelves  a- 
bounding  with  metals  and  minerals  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c. 
producing  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  rofm,  turpentine,  malls, 
timber,  and  planks  of  oak,  firr,  and  all  other  forts  of  naval 
ftores  in  great  abundance,  and  the  beft  of  their  kind  in  the 
world  ;  befides  wheat,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other 
neceflary  and  profitable  commodities ;  with  a  noble  fifbery 
for  whales,  cod-fifh,  &c.  along  the  coaft  and  in  the  bays 
thereof:  I  fay  it  feems  a  great  indignity  offered  to  his  Ma- 
jefty and  the  Britifh  nation,  that  the  French  fhould  prefume 
to  make  thole  incroachments,  and  commit  thofe  ravages  and 
hoftilities  on  our  plantations,  which  are  now  the  fubject  of 
daily  converfation  and  furprize  ;  efpecially  fince  the  Englifh 
have  planted  and  improved  them,  from  the  fea-coaft  almoft 
up  to  the  fources  of  the  largeft  rivers,  by  the  confent  of  the 
natives,  whofe  lands  they  have  actually  purchafed  and  paid 
for,  and  whofe  traffic  we  may  be  entirely  deprived  of,  if  the 
French  do  not  meet  with  an  effectual  check. 
Moreover,  if  the  Englifh  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thug  ftraightly 
cooped  up,  without  firetching  their  plantations  further  back 
into  the  continent,  what  will  become  of  their  offspring  and 
defcendants,  the  increafe  of  their  own  and  the  nation's  ftock  ; 
who  claim  and  demand  an  habitation  and  inheritance  near 
their  parents,  relations,  and  friends,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  country  where  they  are  born,  both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  which  the  prudence  and  policy 
of  the  ftate  does  likewife  require,  as  convenient  and  necef- 
fary,  both  for  extending  our  territories,  ftrengthening  our 
hands,  and  enlarging  our  trade  ? 

Befides,  as  the  Englifh  are  not  fond  of  extending  their  do- 
minions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  confine  themfelves 
to  their  iflands,  being  content  with  their  ancient  territories 
and  poffeffions,  except  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  pro- 
mote and  fecure  their  trade  and  commerce,  the  very  vitals 
of  the  ftate,  I  cannot  apprehend  with  what  reafon  or  juftice 
the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  fhould  incroach  upon  their 
claims,  colonies,  or  plantations  in  America. 
We  have  heretofore  likewife  been,  with  juft  reafon,  alarmed 
in  Great-Britain  by  the  many  letters,  memorials,  reprefen- 
tations,  and  remonftrances,  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  tranfmitted  from  divers  of  our  colonies  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  fetting  forth  the  danger  they  have  been  fre- 
quently expofed  to  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  if 
they  obtained  full  poffeffion  of  the  province  of  Carolina, 
(which  they  fome  years  fince  attempted)  and  the  lands  to  the 
northward  of  it,  as  far  as  the  five  great  lakes,  which  com- 
prehend great  part  of  what  they  call  their  Louifiana. 
For  through  thefe  countries  many  great  rivers  have  their 
courfe,  proceeding  from  the  back  of  our  colonies  of  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  (their  fprings  being  not  far  diftant  from 
the  heads  of  the  chief  rivers  that  belong  to,  and  run  through 


thofe  colonies)  moft  of  them  navigable  without  interruption 
from  their  fountains,  'till  they  fall  into  the  Miffiffippi.  And 
by  means  of  their  fettlements  on  that  and  the  other  inland 
rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  river  and 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  the  French  are  drawing  a  line  of  com- 
munication, and  now  endeavouring  to  furround  and  ftraighten 
all  our  colonies,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina.  Thus 
are  they  working  out  their  own  grandeur  and  our  deflruction  ! 
Indeed  the  French,  whom  all  the  world  acknowlege  to  be  an 
enterprizing,  great,  and  politic  nation,  are  fo  feniible  of  the 
advantages  of  foreign  colonies,  both  in  reference  to  empire 
and  trade,  that  they  ufe  all  manner  of  artifices  to  lull  their 
neighbours  afleep,  with  fine  fpeeches  and  plaufible  pretences, 
whilft  they  cunningly  endeavour  to  compafs  their  defigns  by 
degrees,  though  at  the  hazard  of  encroaching  on  their  friends 
and  allies,  and  depriving  them  of  their  territories  and  do- 
minions in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  moft 
folemn  treaties. 

For  befides  their  feizing  on,  and  fettling  the  great  river  Mif- 
fiffippi, and  fome  part  of  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  the  claim  they  feem  clandeftinely  to  make  to  another 
of  our  inhabited  fouthern  colonies  adjoining  thereunto,  as  I 
fhall  in  the  fequel  demonftrate,  they  in  fome  of  their  writings 
boaft,  that  their  colony  of  Louifiana  hath  no  other  bounds 
on  the  north  than  she  arctic  pole,  and  that  it's  limits  on  the 
weft  and  north- weft  are  not  known  much  better,  but  extend 
to  the  South-Sea,  Japan,  or  wherever  they  fhall  think  fit  to 
fix  them,  if  they  can  be  perfuaded  to  fix  any  at  all;  intend-* 
ing  one  day,  if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  deprive  the  Britifh 
nation  of  all  that  vaft  track  of  land  fituate  between  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  which  includes  the  province 
of  Carolina,  the  aforefaid  great  lakes,  and  the  whole  country 
of  our  five  indian  nations  and  allies,  with  the  furr,  peltry, 
and  other  trade  thereof. 

And  what  further  views  and  defigns  they  may  ettertain  againft: 
the  Spanifh  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  New  Bifcay,  may 
be  eafily  conjectured,  fince  we  cannot  forget  the  project  framed 
by  Monfieur  de  la  Salle,  to  vifit  and  feize  on  the  rich  mines 
of  St  Barbe,  &c.  which  if  he  thought  no  difficult  tafk  to  ac- 
complifh  with  about  200  French,  and  the  affiftance  of  the 
Indians  adjoining  to,  and  in  actual  war  with,  the  Spaniards 
at  that  time;  how  much  more  eafily  will  they  become  mafters 
of  them,  when  with  the  united  ftrength  of  Canada  and 
Louifiana,  both  French  and  natives,  they  fhall  think  fit  to 
attack  them?  And  after  fuch  an  acquifition  of  the  numerous 
mines  of  thofe  provinces,  with  the  immenfe  riches  thereof, 
what  may  not  all  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America 
apprehend  from  them? 

Belides,  Jamaica  lying,  as  it  were,  locked  up  between  their 
fettlements  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  thofe  on  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  will  foon  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands; 
and  whether  the  Havannah  itfelf,  and  the  whole  ifland  of 
Cuba,  with  the  key  of  Old  Mexico,  La  Vera  Cruz,  will 
long  remain  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Spaniards,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted,  if  the  Spaniards  fhould  neglect  their  true  in- 
tereft, and  not  act  in  concert  with  Great-Britain,  to  curb  and 
reftrain  fuch  meafures:  and  fuppofing  the  beft  that  can  happen 
to  us,  it  will  be  but  Ulyffes's  fate,  to  have  the  favour  of  be- 
ing deftroyed  laft. 

We  are  all  fenfible  what  clamours  were  raifed  at  the  con- 
cpffions  made  to  France  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  There  is  fcarce  a  man  well  verfed  in  the  intereft 
of  trade  and  plantations,  but  blamed  the  then  miniftrv  for 
not  infilling  on  the  furrender  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  northern 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  t-rarfic  thereof: 
nor  ought  they  to  have  allowed  them  the  pofTeffion  of  Cape 
Breton,  if  they  had  well  confidered  or  underftood  the  nature 
of  the  fifhery  in  thofe  feas. 

The  hiftory  of  former  ages,  and  the  experience  of  thefe  latter 
time-,  have  informed  us,  that  the  French  have  ever  been 
troublefome  neighbours,  wherefoever  they  were  feated  :  hifto- 
rians  afferting,  that  the  natural  levity  and  refllefTnefs  of  their 
temper,  their  enterprizing  genius,  and  ambition  of  extending 
their  dominions  and  raifing  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarchs,  contribute  in  great  meafure  to  make  them  fo. 
Wherefore  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Britifh  nation  will  be 
fo  far  from  continuing  idle  or  indifferent  Spectators  of  the  un- 
reafonable  and  unjuft  ufurpations  and  encroachments  of  the 
French  on  the  continent  of  America,  that  they  will  let  them 
know  they  have  too  much  already  of  Canada  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  that,  in  reafon  and  juftice,  they  ought  to  abandon 
their  new  acquifitions  on  the  Miffifiippi  and  the  Bay  of  Mex- 
ico, that  river  and  the  country  belonging  of  right  to  the  cro^vn 
of  Great-Britain. 

And  if,  while  they  were  weak,  and  in  the  infancy  of  their 
fettlement  in  Louifiana,  we  had  duly  afferted  and  maintained 
our  right,  we  had  a  much  better  chance  than  at  prefent  to 
have  kept  them  from  further  encroachments:  for  fince  they 
have  had  time  to  augment  the  number  or  their  inhabitants, 
corrupt'and  influence  the  natives  to  their  intereft,  ftrengthen 
themfelves,  by  fecuring  with  forts  and  garrifons,  the  paffes  of 
the  livers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter 
to  curb  and  reftrain   them   from    going  greater  and    greater 

lengths  j 
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lengths;  but  this  muft  be  done,  or  our  plantations  will  be 
undone. 

And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  prudence  and  policy  will,  or 
ought  to  prompt  us  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  neater  home  ;  and  that,  as  we  have,  for  many 
years  part,  found  it  our  intereft  to  check  and  put  a  ftop  to  the 
growing  power  of  France,  and  fet  bounds  to  their  dominions 
herein  Europe,  we  fhall  not  eafily  be  induced  to  allow  them 
to  encroach  on,  and  deprive  us  of  our  colonies  and  planta- 
tations  in  America. 

The  Spaniards,  if  they  knew  their  own  intereft,  could  not 
be  lefs  jealous  and  uneafy  than  we,  at  the  fo  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  on  the  Mississippi  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly for  their  fecurity  todifpoflefs  them  of  their  fettlements 
there,  and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  left,  in  time,  they  render 
themfelves  sole  masters  of  the  navigation  there- 
of ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Indians,  make  irruptions 
into  the  very  hearts  of  their  colonies,  attack 
their  towns,  seize  their  mines,  and  fortify 
and  maintain  themselves  therein. 
And  perhaps,  if  this  matter  was  properly  reprefented  to  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  not  improbable  but  they  might  be  induced  ra- 
ther tO  DIVIDE  THIS  COUNTRY  WITH  US,  AND  SURREN- 
DER  ALL   THEIR   PRETENSIONS    TO     WHATSOEVER    LIES 

eastward  to  the  Mississippi,  except  St  Auguftine,  on 
condition  that  the  French  are  obliged  to  remove  thence,  and 
retire  elfewhere.  And  indeed  nothing  feems  more  proper  and 
reafonable,  than  for  that  great  river  to  be  the  settled  and 
acknowleged  boundary  and  partition  between 
the  territories  of  spain  and  great-brit  a  in, 
on  the  northern  continent  of  america,  na- 
ture seeming  to  have  formed  it  almost  pur- 
posely for  that  end,  as  will  be  evident  to 
those  who  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  viewing  our  maps  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  will 
perceive  how  the  French  have  wormed  themfelves  into  a  fet- 
tlement  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Spanifh  plantations,  on 
pretence  of  a  vacancy,  and,  with  an  aflurance  fcarce  to  be 
parallelled,  havefet  bounds  to  the  dominions  of  both.  Whether 
fome  proper  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  thefe  fuggeftions,  at  this 
critical  conjuncture,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is  moft  humbly 
fubmitted:  if    France,  indeed,  has  not  brought   Spain  into 

their  fcheme  of  — ,  fomething  of  this   kind   might 

poffibly  be  brought  about. 

This  is  certainly  a  treatment  moft  unjuft  and  difhonourable 
to  the  Britifh  nation,  which  I  fhould  not  have  mentionod,  if 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  fovereign,  and  the  affection  I  bear  to 
my  country  did  not  forbid  me  at  fuch  a  juncture,  and  on 
fo  important  an  occafion,  to  be  filent  and  unconcerned. 
If  we  tamely  fubmit  to  thefe  infults  and  injuries  which  are 
daily  committed  by  the  French  in  America,  without  be- 
ing alarmed,  and  taking  the  neceflary  fteps  towards  a  fpeedy 
and  effectual  redrefs  of  them,  (hall  we  not  feem  infatuated, 
and  wanting  to  ourfelves,  be  arraigned  as  felo  de  fe,  and  ac- 
counted, with  good  reafon,  the  eternal  bubbles  of  the  French  ? 
From  what  has  been  faid,  and  the  feveral  writings,  charts, 
and  maps  of  the  French,  it  is  evident  to  what  a  narrow  ex- 
tent of  ground  they  have  confined  the  Englifh  plantations, 
and  particularly  in  L'Ifle's,  as  well  as  D'Anville's  map,  the 
beft  and  moft  approved  of  any  they  have  lately  publifhed  : 
befides  many  very  remarkables,  there  is  one  in  L'Ifle's  which 
we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of,  viz.  that  on  the  part  where 
they  fix  Carolina,  now  and  long  fince  inhabited  by  the  Eng- 
lifh, they  have  inferted  this  memorable  paiTage,  '  Caroline, 

*  ainfi  nommez  en  l'honneur,  de  Charles  IX.  par  les  Fran- 

*  cois,  qui  la  decouvrierent  en  prirent  polTeflion  et  s'eftabli- 

*  rent,  l'an  15.' — That  is  to  fay,  Carolina,  fo  named  in  ho- 
nour of  Charles  the  IXth,  by  the  French,  who  difcovered, 
took  poflefnon  of,  and  fettled  it,  in  the  year  15. — By  which 
the  author  feems  to  intimate  the  right  of  his  nation  to  that 
province;  who,  if  they  were  fo  bold  to  put  in  their  claim  in 
fo  bare-faced  and  fo  public  a  manner,  will  they  not,  when 
they  think  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  attempt  by  force  to 
aflert  it? 

But  if  the  French  (hould  ever  grow  fo  powerful  in  America,  as 
to  be  able  to  intercept  or  engrofs  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
or  ruin  or  fubject  our  plantations,  there  is  an  end  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  our  home-produce  and  manufactures  in  America, 
of  all  our  fhipping-trade  thither,  of  the  duties  for  goods  ex- 
ported thither,  or  imported  from  thence,  the  increafe  of  our 
failors,  and  the  advantages  of  raifing  our  own  naval  ftores ; 
befides  the  lofs  of  fo  large  an  extent  of  dominion,  and  at  leaft 
500,000  Britifh  fubjects  therein.  We  may  be  likewife  allured, 
thatall  our  islands  in  the  West-Indies  will  foon  un- 
dergo the  fame  fate,  or  be  terribly  diftrefied,  for  want  of  their 
ufual  fupplies  of  fifh,  lumber,  and  other  neceflaries  they  con- 
ftantly  ftand  in  need  of,  and  receive  from  our  plantations  on 
the  continent ;  which  neither  Great-Britain  nor  Ireland  can 
eafily  aflift  them  with,  and  which  they  purchafe  with  their 
fugar,  rum,  and  melafles,  the  vent  ol  which  will  be,  m  great 
meafure,  flopped  on  the  lofs  of  our  northern  colonies, 
whereby  they  will  be  mightily  difcouraged  and  impoverished, 
fo  as  to  become  an  eafy  acquifition  to  any  ambitious  and  pow- 
erful invader. 
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Thus  Great-Britain  being  deprived  of  it's  fubjects,  dominions, 
and  trade  in  and  to  America,  our    merchants  will  be   ruined 
our  cuftoms  and  funds  will  fink,  our  manufactures  will  want 
vent,  our  lands  will  fall  in  value,  and,  inftead  of  decreafing; 
our  debts  will  increafe,  without  the  leaft  profpedt  of  the  na- 
tion's emerging. 

It  looks  with  an  afpecl  fomething  very  extraordinary  and  fink- 
ing, that  both  France  and  Spain  fhould  take,  almoft  ever  fince 
the  late  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  every  meafure  to  in- 
creafe their  maritime  power,  and  procraftinate,  from 
time  to  time,  the  adjuftment  of  all  mifunderftandings  between 
the  court  of  Great- Britain  and  theirs.  Did  we  give  up  Cape 
Breton  in  America  the  more  effectually  toenablethe  French 
to  maltreat  and  infult  us  in  that  part  of  the  world?  Was  the 
Ass  1  ento  contract  given  up  to  Spain  for  a  fong,  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  their  depredations  upon  our  trade 
and  navigation  in  America,  and  France  to  ruin  our  African 
trade?  Do  not  France  and  Spain  seem,  at  present 

TO     ACT      IN     CONCERT     AGAINST     GrE AT-Br  ITAIN  ? 

Does  not  their  conduct  fhew,  that  they  have  fomething  more 
in  view  than  the  humiliation  of  the  piratical  ftates?  [See  our 
article  Mediterranean.]  This  is  an  eafy  pretext,  and 
may,  like  their  domeftic  jars,  be  contrived  only  to  cover  fome 

latent  fcheme  of .     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 

be   too  much  upon  our  guard;  and    with  this   view 

AND     NO    OTHER,    ARE     THESE   THINGS  TAKEN  NOTICE 

of.  But  how  far  we  may  with  fafety  depend  upon  the  faith 
of  a  certain  power,  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  quite  forgot :  it 
may,  therefore,  be  ufeful  to  remind  the  nation,  and  indeed 
all  Europe,  thereof,  by  giving  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  late 
French  king's  perfidioufnefs  in  the  breach  of  folemn  treaties. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  constant  Perfidy  of 
France,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget. 

Before  we  come  to  the  facts,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice 
that  the  principles  of  ambition  which  led  the  late  French 
monarch  to  afpire  to  the  univerfal  monarchy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  treachery  which  were  needful  to  be  practifed  to- 
wards his  obtaining  it,  were  infufed  into  him  by  thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  his  conduct  gave  the 
world  a  fufficient  proof  that  he  cultivated  both  to  the  higheft 
degree. 

The  bifhop  of  Rhodes,  who  was  appointed  his  firft  preceptor, 
gave  him  for  a  model  of  government  the  defigns  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  as  appears  by  the  book  which  the 
bifhop  publifhed  on  that  fubject.  After  that  great  prince  had 
made  good  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Franee,  by  renouncing 
the  proteftant  faith,  and  fubduing  thofe  who  had  made  the 
Catholic  league  againft  him,  he  formed  a  project  to  caft  Eu- 
rope into  a  new  model,  to  reduce  all  the  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths of  it  to  a  certain  number,  and  to  prefcribe  them 
fuch  bounds  as  he  fhould  think  fit,  referving  to  himfelf  fuch 
a  fhare  as  might  enable  him,  or  his  fuccefiors,  to  grafp  the 
univerfal  monarchy,  as  his  predeceflbr  Francis  I.  intended 
before  him. 

To  this  end  he  chofe  his  generals,  and  other  great  officers, 
erected  vaft  magazines  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  laid  up 
prodigious  fums  of  money  ;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  model 
his  army,  he  was  murdered  in  his  coach  by  Ravilliac. 
In  purfuance  of  the  like  defign,  Lewis  XIV.  applied  himfelf 
in  his  youth  to  read  the  memoirs  of  the  faid  Henry  IV.  with 
thofe  of  the  prefent  Jeanin  and  the  bifhop  of  Rhodes;  but 
though  he  copied  very  well  after  his  grandfather's  ambi- 
tion, he  ftudied  nothing  of  his  generous  qualifications,  which 
made  him  the  darling  of  his  fubjects,  and  procured  him  the 
efteem  of  the  greateft  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe:  fo  that 
he  inverted  his  plan  in  every  thing  that  carried  a  (hew  of 
equity,  and  fet  out  upon  the  foot  of  making  himfelf  an  ab- 
folute  conqueror,  and  of  forcing  all  Europe  to  fubmit  to  his 
chains. 

In  order  to  this,  abundance  of  mercenary,  but  able  pens, 
we.re  employed  to  flatter  his  ambition,  on  pretence  of  making 
his  character  glorious:  in  order  to  which,  they  poiTeiTed  him 
with  the  following  maxims,  1.  That  any  title  was  fuffi- 
cient to  take  poffeffion  by  the  fword,  2.  That  the  greateft 
part  of  Germany  was  the  patrimony  and  antient  inheritance 
of  the  crown  of  France.  3.  That  his  predeceflbr  Charle- 
main  pofleiTed  Germany  as  king  of  France,  and  not  as 
emperor:  the  writers  on  thofe  fubjects  were  gratefully  re- 
warded ;  and  one  of  them  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  intitled, 
The  juft  pretenfions  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Empire  ; 
wherein,  befides  the  above-mentioned  principles,  he  laid  down 
thefe  following  propolitions,  viz.  That  the  dominions  of  fo- 
vereign princes  have  always  been  the  dominions  and  conquefts 
of  their  eflates,  and  that  the  dominions  and  conquefts  of 
crowns,  can  neither  be  alienated  nor  prefcribed  ;  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  there  were  treaties  betwixt  the  crown  of 
France,  the  empire,  and  other  princes,  directly  contrary  to 
thefe  maxims. 

But,  to  come  to  the  treaties,  the  firft  we  fhall  take  notice  of, 
is  that  of  Munfler,  which  was  concluded  betwixt  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  the  French  ple- 
nipotentiaries at  that  city,  the  24th  of  October,   1648.     As 

to 
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to  which,  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  that  the  Empire  having  dented 
the  ailiftance  of  France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the 
French,  on  pretence  of  that  affiftance,  poffefTed  themSelves  of 
feveral  provinces  and  confiderahle  towns  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  fo  that  the  Empire  finding 
themfelves  to  be  in  as  much  danger  from  France,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  in  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  willingly 
came  into  that  peace,  and  were  content  to  fit  down  with  their 
loffes,  rather  than  truft  their  French  allies  any  longer.  The 
court  of  France  perceiving  that  they  could  not  put  off  the 
peace  of  the  empire  by  their  ufual  intrigues,  nor  hinder  the 
Dutch  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain,  they  found  me- 
thods to  have  the  treaty  of  Munfter  finifhed,  without  includ- 
ing the  Spaniards,  or  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  the  general 
peace;  and  Monfieur  de  Wicquefort,  in  his  book,  intitled, 
L'Ambaffadeur&  fes  Fondtions,  lib.  ii.  and  feet.  13.  informs 
us,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  peace 
all  that  he  could;  and  though  his  mafter's  troops  pretended 
to  efpoufe  the  intereft  of  the  proteftants,  and  that  the  Spanifh 
mimfters  preffed  the  imperial  court  to  grant  them  all  their 
demands,  yet  underhand  he  hindered  it,  that  by  continuing 
the  war  he  might  unite  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  to  the  crown 
of  France  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  favoured  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  chief  of  the  papifts,  againft  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  proteftant  League  in  the  Em- 
pire. By  thefe  intrigues,  the  cardinal,  and  others  of  the 
young  French  king's  governors,  not  only  laid  a  foundation 
for  a  new  war,  whenever  they  fhould  think  fit,  but  got  all 
confirmed  to  them  that  they  had  taken  from  the  emperor  and 
empire  in  a  hundred  years  before,  viz.  the  city  of  Brifac,  the 
Landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  Suntgow,  and  the 
provincial  lordftiip  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alface,  with 
all  their  dependencies,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  for  ever.  They  did  alfo  obtain  a  perpetual  right 
to  keep  a  garrifon  in  Philipfburgh,  and  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  cities  anddiocefes  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  by  which 
they  opened  their  way  into  the  empire  on  the  Mofelle,  and 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine,  whenever  they  faw  occafion  ; 
or  as  foon  as  their  king,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  of  age, 
fhould  be  in  a  capacity  to  practiSe  the  ambition  and  treachery 
which  they  bred  him  up  to. 

When  he  came  of  age,  cardinal  Mazarine  brought  on  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  lay  a  furer  foundation 
for  his  mafter's  greatnefs,  and  had  the  SatisSaction  to  fee  his 
pupil  outdo  all  the  copies  of  perfidioufnefs  and  treachery  he 
had  fet  him.  This  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  cardinal  for 
France,  and  Don  Louis  Mendez  deHaro  for  Spain  ;  by  which 
a  peace  was  made  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1659,  when  the  French  king  was  left  in 
pofieflion, 

1.  Of  all  Artois,  except  Ayre  and  St  Omers,  with  their  de- 
pendencies. 2.  Of  Graveling,  the  forts  Philip,  the  Sluce, 
Hannum,  Bourbourg,  and  it's  chatellany,  and  St  Venant,  in 
Flanders.  3.  In  Hainault,  he  had  Landrecy  and  Quefnoy, 
with  their  chattellanies  and  dependencies.  4.  In  Luxemburg, 
Thionville,  Montmedy,  and  D'Anvilliers,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, and  the  provoftfhips  of  Ivoy,  Chavaney,  Chafteau, 
and  Marville,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them  ;  Marienburgh 
and  Philippeville,  on  the  Maes  with  all  their  dependencies ; 
Avennes,  on  the  Sambre  with  all  that  belonged  to  it;  Re- 
croy,  in  the  Ardernes ;  Le  Chatelet,  at  the  head  of  the 
Scheld,  and  Linchamp.  5.  On  the  fide  of  Germany,  all 
that  had  been  granted  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  was  con- 
firmed. 6.  By  this  treaty  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  in  a  man- 
ner facrificed  to  him ;  for  Nancy,  his  capital,  was  to  be  demo- 
lifhed,  and  not  to  be  refortified ;  and  all  the  guns,  arms,  and 
ammunition  to  be  carried  off":  he  was  ftripped  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bar,  the  county  of  Clermont,  the  provoftfhips  of 
Stenay,  Dun,  and  Jametz,  Moyenvie,  and  their  dependen- 
cies. 7.  By  this  treaty  all  the  French  king's  pretenfions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  were  left  in  ftatu  quo,  and  his  fo- 
vereignty over  the  county  of  Carolois  in  Burgundy,  was  re- 
ferved  to  him,  the  king  of  Spain  being  to  hold  it  in  fee,  as 
before  the  war.  8.  On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  county  of 
Rouffillon,  the  Viguery  cf  Conflans,  and  part  of  Cardegna 
were  yielded  to  him.  9.  In  Italy,  the  king  of  Spain  obliged 
himfelf  to  reftore  Verreil,  with  it's  dependencies,  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  withdraw  his  garrifon  from  Correggio,  to  pay 
the  duke  the  arrears  of  the  dower  of  the  infanta  Catharina, 
to  reftore  the  duke  of  Modena  to  his  favour,  and  allow 
him  a  neutrality,  to  reftore  the  prince  Manaco  ;  and,  on  the 
French  king's  interceifion,  the  king  of  Spain  reftored  Juliers 
to  the  duke  of  Neuburg. 

By  this  means  the  French  king  had  put  into  his  hands  the 
keys  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands;  which 
were  neceffary  for  his  defign,  to  obtain  the  univerfal  monarchy 
that  he  afterwards  discovered. 

We  cannot  fuppofe  the  Spaniards,  who  are  a  wife  people,  to 
have  made  him  fuch  a  Sacrifice,  without  a  valuable  considera- 
tion ;  which  was  to  preferve  what  they  had  left  intire,  that 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  had  newly  revolted  from  them,  and  to  obtain  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  fome  places  of  impor- 
tance the  French  had  taken  from  them  in  Flanders.  Befides, 
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they  had  fome  hopes  of  tying  down  this  young  afpiiing" 
prince,  by  the  bonds  of  love,  fince  they  could  not  do  it 
by  force  of  arms;  efpecially  when  the  hands  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  wefe  tied  up  from  affifting 
them,  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  their  own  low  circum- 
ftances.  In  order  to  this,  a  contract  of  marriage  W3S  agreed 
on  betwixt  Louis  and  infanta  Maria  Therefa,  the  king  of 
Spain's  eldeft  daughter,  on  condition  that  he  and  (lie  fhould 
Solemnly  renounce  all  pretenfions  for  themfelves  and  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging;  which  was  ratified  by  the  33d  article 
of  this  treaty,  and  there  called  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  the 
moft  worthy,  as  wellas  the  greateft,  and  moft  precious  earned 
of  the  furety  of  it's  duration. 

But  that  the  French  court  might  fhew  themfelves  to  be  ftill 
acled  by  the  fame  maxims  of  treachery  and  cruelty  ;  as  they 
made  the  match  betwixt  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  and  Margaret  of  France,  a  trap  to  ruin  the  Pro- 
teftants, by  the  infamous  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  fo 
they  made  the  like  trap  of  this  match  to  ruin  the  family  of 
Auftria,  and  ufurp  their  dominions,  which  has  occafioned  fo 
much  blood  in  Europe,  and  God  knows  when  the  current 
will  be  flopped. 

We  come  now  to  the  French  king's  behaviour,  at,  and  after 
this  treaty ;  which  opens  fuch  a  fcene  of  perjury,  atheifm, 
and  treachery,  as,  all  circumftances  confidered,  never  had  it's 
parallel  in  the  world. 

To  prove  this,  we  fhall  bring  fome  inftances  which  make  it 
evident^  that  the  French  king  fwore  to  the  claufe  of  renunci- 
ation with  a  defign  to  break  it.  The  firft  is  from  cardinal 
Mazarine's  letter  to  Monfieur  Lionne,  of  Auguft  5,  1659, 
where  he  fays,  '  We  could  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  lofe  fo  many  advantages,  which  with  juftice  we 
might  pretend  to,  without  agreeing  to  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  a  princefs  who  might  come  to  be  heirefs  of  fo 
great  a  monarchy  as  that  of  Spain.'  And  in  the  fame  letter 
he  fays,  '  That  when  M.  Piementel  made  the  overture 
of  the  marriage,  it  was  without  making  mention  of  the  re- 
nunciation.' 

In  his  letter  to  Monfieur  le  Tellier,  of  Auguft  23,  he  gives 
an  account  of    his   conference    with  Don    Lewis  de   Haro, 
the  Spanifh   minifter,  wherein  he  would  have  perfuaded  him 
to  confent  to   the  marriage   without  the  renunciation  ;    but 
Don  Lewis  flopped  his  mouth,  by  telling  him  that  the  em- 
peror had  offered,    in  cafe  he  might  have  the  infanta  for  him- 
felf, that  he  would  break  with  France,   and  in  all  things  fol- 
low the  conduct  of  Spain ;   which  obliged  the  cardinal  to  ac- 
cept the  match  with  the  claufe  of  renunciation. 
In  that  fame  letter    he  fays,  that  Don  Lewis  durft  not  pro- 
pofe  the  marriage  to  the  court  of  Spain,  without  the  renun- 
ciation, they  being  fo  averfe  to  it,    that  there  were  none  of  the 
council  but  himfelf,   and  one  more,    who  were  for  the  match, 
even  with  that  claufe  ;  for  they  all  maintained,   and  he  him- 
felf  was  of  the  fame  opinion,    '  That  if  the  king  of  Spa;n 
fhould  lofe  his  two  fons,  which  there  was  great  reafon  to  fear, 
they  could  not  expect    that  the  king  of   France  would  quit 
his  hopes   to  fucceed  him,  and  renounce  fo  great  pretenfions.' 
Upon  which  the  cardinal  adds  his  own  reflections  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:    '   I  am  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  all  this, 
for  feveral  very  ftrong  and  conclufive  reafons.'     And  he  Sub- 
joins: 'moreover,  I  very  well  remember  what  the  queen,  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty's  mother,  who  likewife  made  a  renun- 
ciation when  fhe  was  married   to  Lewis  XIII.  often  told   me, 
that  when  her  brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  had  but  one  Son  ; 
but,  Says  he,  (in  a  rapture  of  joy)  I  was  well  pleaSed  to  hear 
the  Same  thing  Srom  the  firft  miniftgr  of  Spain,  and  that  their 
whole  councU  is  of  the  fame  Sentiments.'     TheSe  letters  being 
wrote  for  the  king's  own  perufal,  the  cardinal  durft  not  have 
prefumed  to  ufe  fo  much  freedom,  had  he  not  been  perfuaded 
that  it  agreed  with  his  majefty's  intentions. 
The  Second  inftance  is  from  Monfieur  Aubery's  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  dedicated  to  the  king  himfelf,  by  the  author, 
who  was  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  one   of 
the  king's  council.      He  fays,  in  the  fecond  tome  of  Maza- 
rine's life,  p.   554.     The  cardinal    a6ted    prudently  to    fign 
the  contract  of  marriage,  without  having  any  regard   to   the 
pretended  renunciation  ;  which  being  manifeftly   contrary  to 
common  right,  and    to  the  law  and  general  cuftom  of  the 
ftate,  might  be  freely  contradicted  and  difavowed. 
Thefe  are  full  proofs  of  the  French  king's  fwearing    to  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  defign   10  break    it:  and  what 
aggravates  his  crime  is,  that  he  had  the  fame   treacherous  in- 
tention when   he  took   his  marriage   oath  ;   which   after,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion   he  profeffed,  he  looked  upon  as  a  fa- 
crament,  is  a  clear  demonftration  that  he  was  not  to  be  tied, 
even  by  what  he   himfelf  accounts  to  be  moft  Sacred.     The 
firft  open  breach  he  made  of  this  treaty,  was,  that  though  in 
the  6th  article  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  it  was   Stipulated, 
that  he  fhould    make   another  ratification  of  the    renouncing 
claufe,    jointly    with  his  queen,    as  Soon  as    he   Should    be 
married,  and  enregifter  the  Same  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
with  other  necefTary  claufes,   according    to   the   ufual  'form, 
yet   he   would  never  comply  with  it ;   fo  early  had  he  learned 
to  play  faft  and  loofe  with  oaths  and  facraments,  and    fo  little 
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regard  or  love  bad  he  to  the  honour  or  perfon  of  the  in- 
fanta, whom  he  could  never  have  obtained  without  this  re- 
nunciation. 

The  fecond  breach  was  that  of  the  6oth  article  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty,  by  which  the  French  king  obliged  himfelf 
to  abandon  Portugal,  and  to  give  that  king  no  affiftance,  in 
the  following  words:  '  His  faid  majefty  {hall  meddle  no  more 
with  the  faid  affair,  and  doth  promife  and  oblige  himfelf  upon 
his  honour,  and  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  king,  for  himfelf 
and  his  fucceffors,  not  to  give  unto  the  forementioned  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  neither  in  general,  or  to  any  perfons  of 
it  in  particular,  of  what  dignity,  eftate,  or  condition  foever, 
neither  now  nor  hereafter,  any  aid  or  affiftance,  public  or  pri- 
vate, directly  or  indirectly,  of  men,  arms,  ammunition, 
victuals,  fhips,  or  money,  under  any  pretext ;  nor  of  any 
thing  elfe,  either  by  land  or  fea,  or  in  any  other  manner: 
and  that  he  would  not  fuffer  levies  to  be  made  in  any  part  of 
his  kingdoms  and  eftates,  nor  grant  free  paffage  to  thofe  which 
may  come  out  of  other  countries  to  the  affiftance  of  the  faid 
realm  of  Portugal.' 

But  fo  far  was  the  French  king  from  obferving  this  article, 
that  immediately  after  the  treaty,  he  fent  privately  feveral  bo- 
dies of  troops  to  Portugal,  and  encouraged  their  obftinacy  to 
maintain  the  duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne,  contrary 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  which  was  fo  much  the  more  grofs, 
becaufe  it  appears  by  many  places  of  the  cardinal  de  Maza- 
rine's letters,  that  the  French  king  muft  of  neceffity  have 
continued  the  war,  and  gone  without  his  bride ;  nor  would 
the  Spaniards  have  abandoned  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  as  they  did,  in  fo  many  material  points,  but 
merely  on  the  consideration  of  the  French  king's  abandoning 
Portugal.  When  the  Spanifh  ambafTador  at  Paris  complained 
of  this  breach  to  the  French  king,  that  prince,  to  fhew 
how  well  he  was  verfed  in  the  art  of  diffimulation,  fent  or- 
ders to  all  his  ports,  that  no  forces  fhould  embark  there  for 
Portugal,  which  they  did  notwithftanding;  and  when  the 
Spanifh  minifter  renewed  his  complaint,  he  was  told,  that 
this  was  the  marfhal  de  Turenne's  particular  act,  and  that  the 
court  had  no  hand  in  it :  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Spa- 
niards intercepted  feveral  letters  betwixt  Monfieur  Leon,  the 
archbifhop  of  Ambrun,  and  Count  Schomberg,  which  fully 
proved,  that  the  latter  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
the  French  court,  and  received  all  his  directions  from  thence 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  So  early  had  the  French  king 
learned  the  art  of  debauching  Proteftant  generals,  fo  far  as  to 
concur  with  him  in  carrying  on  his  treacherous  and  tyranni- 
cal defigns. 

The  treachery  of  the  French  king,  in  this  matter,  was  ftill 
more  evident  by  the  letters  which  the  Spaniards  intercepted  ; 
which  made  it  evident,  that  foon  after  the  treaty,  he  hin- 
dered the  Portugueze  from  accepting  the  advantageous  pro- 
pofals  made  them  by  the  Spaniards,  by  promifes  of  fuch  af- 
fiftance, as  (hould  enable  them,  not  only  to  defend  them- 
felves,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  And 
foon  after  the  clofe  of  the  treaty,  Mr  Colbert  made  feveral 
journeys  into  Portugal  to  encourage  them,  and  to  contract  a 
fecret  alliance  with  them  :  aud  Monfieur  Courtin  went  to 
England,  at  the  fame  time,  to  move  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  not  to  abandon  the  Portugueze:  nay,  the  Spar.iirds 
intercepted,  in  a  French  vefTel  coming  from  Portugal,  an  ac- 
count of  the  expences  and  fuccours  which  France  had  given, 
without  intermiflion,  to  the  Portugueze  from  the  clofe  of  the 
treaty  ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  they  had  maintained 
troops  there  to  uphold  the  war :  and  all  this,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  offered  to  the  Spaniards  to  compofethe  differences 
betwixt  them  and  Portugal,  by  their  mediation.  But,  as  ill 
men  become  more  and  more  hardened  in  their  wicked nefs, 
by  continuing  the  practice  of  it,  the  French  king,  in  1667, 
when  he  began  to  form  his  defign  of  invading  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  did  openly,  in  defiance  of  the  Pyrenean  treaty, 
make  a  league,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  Portugal,  againft 
all  nations,  England  excepted. 

By  this  treaty,  all  the  harbours  which  the  Portugueze  fhould 
take  in  Spain,  either  upon  the  one  or  the  other  Sea,  were  to 
be  put  into  the  power  of  France,  which  was  to  furnifh  them 
with  men  and  money  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  this  treaty  was  to 
laft  for  ten  years,  and  the  French  were  not  to  treat  until  the 
Portugueze  were  intirely  fatisfied,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
author  of  The  Buckler  of  State  and  Juffice. 
Having  thus  treacheroufly  enfeebled  Spain,  by  continuing  the 
war  of  Portugal,  the  French  king  dealt  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  refervations 
made  for  the  faid  duke  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  forced 
him  to  fell  him  his  duchy,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lawful  fuc- 
ceffor  :  but  knowing  that  the  contract  Was  null  of  itfelf,  the 
French  king  obliged  him,  by  force,  to  put  the  only  place  left 
him  into  his  hands;  by  means  of  which  he  revoked  the  bar- 
gain, and  got  the  thing  without  paying  the  price. 
The  next  thing  the  French  king  did,  was  to  poflrfs  himfelf 
of  thofe  provinces  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with  moft  oppofition  to  his  defign  of  making 
himfelf  mailer  afterwards  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  ; 
either  becaufe  of  their  native  ftrength,  or  becaufe  of  the  in- 
tereft  that  neighbouring  princes  and  ftates  were  like  to  take  in 


their  prefervation  ;  and  thefe  were  Flanders,  the  French 
county,   and  Milan. 

In  1665,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  had  made  the 
fame  renunciation  as  her  fon,  the  French  king,  had  done 
told  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  in  a  difcourfe,  that  (he  was  ien- 
fible  of  the  ill  advice  given  her  fon,  the  French  king,  to  fet 
up  pretenfions  upon  the  monarchy  of  Spain  ;  (he  was  fenfible 
alfo  of  his  defire  of  glory,  and  of  the  unquiet  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  and  being  afraid  that  thefe  things  might  give 
a  difturbance  to  the  peace,  of  which  fhe  looked  upon  herfelf 
to  be  the  author  :  fhe  therefore  defired  him  to  acquaint  her 
brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  that  fhe  thought  it  necefTary, 
fince  he  had  given  fo  much  for  a  peace,  to  give  yet  fomething 
more  for  preferving  it,  and  to  flop  the  mouths  of  thofe  that 
pufhed  on  the  king,  her  fon,  to  violent  refolutions ;  and  that 
for  her  part,  fhe  would  infpire  him  with  all  the  moderation 
fhe  could. 

But  the  French  king  was  fo  far  from  having  any  regard  to 
the  advice  of  his  mother,  or  to  her  honour,  that  he  perfectly 
gave  her  the  lye,  in  his  letter  to  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  ; 
to  whom  he  wrote,  that  his  mother,  in  this  conference,  told 
the  marquis  that  his  pretenfions  were  juft,  folid,  and  unde- 
niable. 

The  Spanifh  ambafTador  gave  the  court  an  account  of  what 
had  paffed  betwixt  him  and  the  queen-mother  of  France ; 
but  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  dying  a  little  after,  they  returned  no 
immediate  anfwer,  only  the  ambafTador  had  orders,  that  if 
the  queen-mother  of  France  fhould  again  debate  that  bufinefs, 
he  fhould  inform  her  fully  of  the  falfhood  of  the  French  king's 
pretenfions,  and  that  the  queen-mother  of  Spain  could  do  no- 
thing in  thofe  things  herfelf,  during  the  regency. 
The  French  king  made  no  complaint  of  this  anfwer,  nor  any 
new  propofals  upon  it :  and  when  he  fent  the  marquis  de 
Bellefonds  to  Madrid,  with  a  compliment  of  condolance 
upon  the  king  of  Spain's  death,  he  gave  him  no  orders  about 
his  pretenfions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  archbifhop  of  Am- 
brun, the  French  ambafTador  at  Madrid,  gave  all  affurancesof 
his  matter's  intentions  to  keep  the  peace,  propofed  entering  in- 
to a  league  with  Spain,  to  compofe  their  differences  with  Por- 
tugal ;  and  reproached  thofe  as  peifons  of  a  feditious  and  tur- 
bulent humour,  who  would  call  in  queftion  his  mafter's  fin- 
cerity.  Nay  the  French  king  himfelf,  when  the  Spanifh  am- 
bafTador took  leave  of  him  to  return  to  Spain,  charged  him 
to  engage  his  faith  and  word  to  the  queen,  that  he  would 
keep  a  conftant  amity  with  her  and  her  kingdom,  without 
faying  one  word  of  his  pretenfions. 

By  thefe  falfe  promifes  he  lulled  the  Spaniards  afleep  ;  and, 
to  prevent  their  making  any  alliances  for  their  own  defence 
with  their  neighbours,  he  declared  to  the  Spaniards,  that  if 
they  figned  any  treaty  with  England,  or  made  a  peace  or 
truce  with  Portugal  upon  their  mediation,  he  would  imme- 
diately declare  war  againft  them,  as  appears  by  Sir  William 
Temple's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  from  Bruffels,  May 
4,   1667. 

The  French  king  having  alfo,  by  his  practices  and  private 
intrigues  with  Charles  II.  king  of  Great-Britain,  raifed  a  war 
betwixt  England  and  Holland,  he  continued  it  by  the  fame 
arts,  becaufe  he  knew  very  well  that  an  union  betwixt  thofe 
two  powers,  would  be  an  effectual  curb  to  his  defigns  upon  the 
Spanifh  monarchy.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  alarm 
Europe  too  much,  he  made  his  pretenfions  at  fiift  only  to  the 
duchy  of  Brabant,  with  it's  appurtenances ;  the  lordfhips  of 
Mechin,  Antwerp,  Upper  Guelderland,  Namur,  Limburg, 
the  united  places  beyond  the  Maefe,  Hainault,  Artois,  Cam- 
bray,  the  French  county,  and  part  of  Flanders  ;  which  was 
exprefsly  contrary  to  the  Pyrenean  Treaty. 
The  French  king  having  thus  abufed  the  credulity  of  the  Spa- 
nifh court,  and  prevented  their  taking  neceffary  meafures  for 
their  own  prefervation,  he  affembled  his  army  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Flanders,  on  pretence  of  a  general  review;  and  on 
the  8th  of  May  1667,  he  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  that 
he  was  ready  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  do  himfelf 
right,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  her  his  manifefto,  without 
having  made  any  other  demand  of  his  pretended  rights,  but 
what  paffed  in  the  conference  formerly  mentioned  betwixt  his 
mother  and  the  Spanifh  ambaffador.  The  queen-mother  of 
Spain  returned  him  an  anfwer  the  21  ft  of  the  fame  month, 
wherein  with  great  modefty  and  reafon,  fhe  laid  open  the  in- 
juftice  of  his  pretenfions  and  proceedings ;  but  told  him, 
fince  he  defired  an  accommodation,  fhe  was  willing  to  agree 
to  it,  and  defired  him  to  name  commiffioners,  and  appoint  a 
place  of  treaty  ;  but  the  French  king,  that  his  conduct  might 
be  all  of  a  piece,  did  not  ftay  for  her  anfwer,  went  to  his 
army  eight  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter,  and  made  thofe 
furprizing  conquefts,  which  at  that  time  alarmed  and  amazed 
all  Europe  :  nay,  he  was  fo  far  from  ftanding  to  his  own  pro- 
pofal  of  an  accommodation,  that  he  rejected  it  with  fury, 
when  the  Spanifh  miniftry  offered  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  refer 
it  to  the  arbitration  of  neighbouring  princes. 
All  his  neighbours  being  alarmed  at  his  progrefs  in  Flanders, 
and  his  conqueft  of  the  French  county,  England  and  Hol- 
land clapped  up  a  peace  betwixt  themfelves ;  and  the  king  of 
England  brought  Portugal  to  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  1660, 
the  tiiple  league  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  was 
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concluded  ;  which  put  a  ftop  to  the  arms  of  France,  and 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  at  that  time.  This 
treaty  faved  the  remainder  of  Flanders,  and  obliged  the 
French  king  to  reftore  the  French  county,  after  demolifhing 
all  it's  ftrengths  ;  but  he  ftill  retained  and  had  confirmed  to 
him  for  eve°,  Charleroy,  Binch,  Aeth,  Doway,  Fort  Scarpe, 
Tournay,  Oudenard,  Lifle,  Armentiers,  Courtray,  Berges, 
and  Furnes,  with  all  their  appurtenances  and  dependencies. 
Yet  the  French  king,  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  this,  and 
knowing  that  the  triple  league  was  an  invincible  barrier  againft 
his  defign  of  grafping  the  univerfal  monarchy,  he  refolved  to 
break  it;  and  for  that  end  fent  over  the  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
who  had  an  interview  with  her  brother  king  Charles  II.  at 
Dover,  in  1670,  and  not  only  prevailed  with  that  prince  to 
difengage  himfelf  from  that  alliance,  but  to  concert  meafures 
with  France  to  carry  on  a  joint  war  againft  the  Dutch,  which 
broke  out  in  1672.  The  reafon  of  his  attacking  the  Dutch 
was,  that  he  knew  they  were  concerned  in  intereft,  as  well 
as  obliged  by  treaty,  to  prevent  his  getting  any  more  of  the 
Netherlands  into  his  poffeffion. 

The  motive  which  moved  our  king  Charles  II.  to  join  with 
him  was,  the  afturance  given  him  by  his  fitter  the  duchefs  of 
Orleans,  in  the  name  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  he 
would  affift  him  to  attain  an  abfolute  authority  over  his  par- 
liament, and  to  eftablifh  popery  in  his  dominions ;  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  War  with  Holland,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1682,  with  the  French  king's  allowance,  but  after- 
wards fuppreffed  ;  and  the  count  dc  Maiole  who  wrote  it, 
was  put  into  the  Baftille,  upon  complaint  of  the  Englifh  am- 
bafTador,  becaufe  it  difcovered  the  fecret  tranfaclions  betwixt 
the  two  courts.  The  French  king  likewife  engaged  the 
emperor  to  approve  the  confederacy  againft  the  Dutch,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  not  invade  the  empire  nor  the  Spa- 
nish dominions.  And  all  things  being  thus  prepared,  he  ac- 
tually invaded  their  provinces,  and  brought  that  republic  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  His  treachery  in  this  was  fo  much  the 
more  palpable,  that  it  was  not  only  contrary  to  treaty,  but 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  or  demand  of  reparation  for 
any  injuries  real  or  fuppofed  :  though  the  States  wrote  very  re- 
fpectfully  to  him  upon  his  preparations  in  1671,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  make  him  all  reafonable  fatisfaflion  if  they  had  failed 
towards  him  in  any  thing.  King  Charles  II.  of  England 
followed  his  example  in  this,  and  attacked  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  (hips  in  their  return  home,  without  any  declaration  of 
war. 

The  French  king  and  he  publifhed   their  declarations  after- 
wards, as  did  the  bifhops  of  Cologn  and  Munfter ;  but  all  of 
them  fo  frivolous,  that  every  body  perceived  that  there  was 
fomething  elfe  at  bottom  than  what  was  pretended   in  thofe 
declarations.     The  Dutch  published  anfwers  to  them  feve- 
rally,  wherein  they  fufficiently  expofed  the  treachery  of  all 
the  four,  and  the  falfenefs  of  their  pretenfions.     Thus  the 
French  king  engaged  king  Charles  II.  in   treachery  and    per- 
jury with  himfelf.     But  the  Englifh  being  diflatisfied  with  the 
meafures  of  our  court  and  the  progrefs  of  the  French  king,  it 
encouraged  the  Dutch  to  fend  deputies  to  England   to  follicit 
a  peace.     King  Charles  accordingly  fent  over  four  perfons  of 
quality  to  confer  with  the  States  and  prince  of  Orange,  to 
whom  they  pretended  that  the  king  defigned  only  to  humble, 
but  not  to  ruin  them  ;  and  that  being  alarmed  at  the  progrefs 
of  France,  he  was  much  inclined  to  their  intereft.     This  was 
nothing  in  effect  but  a  French  artifice,  for  the  fame  perfons 
renewed  a  treaty  with  the  French  king  for  three  years,  and 
both  of  them  delivered  their  demands  to  the  Dutch  ;  which 
were  fo  extravagant,  that  the  States  refolved  to  rifk  all  rather 
than  agree  to  them,  and  applied  to  the  empire  for  affiftance. 
In  1674,  the  parliament  of  England  being  uneafy  at  the  war 
with  Holland,  a  feparate  peace  was  made  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spain,  and  a  great   part  of  the  empire  declared  in  their  fa- 
vour ;    which,  together  with  the  admirable  conduit  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  retrieved  their  affairs.     The  French  king 
continued  his  war,  however,  upon  the  Spaniards,  which  oc- 
cafioned  a   treaty   of  defenfive  alliance  betwixt  the  king  of 
England  and   the  Dutch  ;    which  was  followed  by  another 
foon  after,  and  by  a  third,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  con- 
fiderable  lofers.     For  inftead   of   Charleroy,    Binch,    Aeth, 
Oudenard,  and  fome  other  parts  of  his  conquefts,  which  the 
French  king  reftored  to  Spain,  he  had  the  French  county,  the 
towns  of  Befancon,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Cam- 
bray,    with  the  Cambrefis,  Aire,    St  Omers,  Ypres,  War- 
vick,  Warneton,    Poperingen,  Bailleul,  Caffel,  Bavay,  and 
Maubeuge,  with  their  dependencies,  confirmed   to  him  for 
ever,    as  appears    by   the  treaty  of   Nimeguen. — By   this 
means  the  Spaniards  entirely  loft  the  French  county,   and  had 
but  a  weak  barrier  in  Flanders :    yet  the  French  king  not  be- 
ing fatisfied  with  this,  did,  according  to  his  ufual  way  of  ob- 
ferving  treaties,  prefently  after   the  peace,  fet  up  claims  to 
feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  of  Flanders,   &c.  un- 
der the  pretence  of  re- unions,  dependencies,  &c.  but  know- 
ing thefe  titles  to  be  weak,  he  backed  them  with  a  powerful 
army  ;    and,    having   fecured    the   friendfhip    of    our    king 
Charles  II.   he  did  not  much  value  any  other  oppofition.     He 
took  Luxemburg,  put  the  Spanifh  provinces  under  contri- 
bution, and  miferably  harraffed  them  ;  but  being  fenfible  that 


he  could  not  be  long  without  oppofition  in  thefe  unjuft  pro- 
ceedings, he  propofed  a  feparate  and  advantageous  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  who  rejected  it,  becaufe  they  law  the  fnare 
laid  for  them  :  and  king  Charles  II.  of  England  being  uneaff 
at  home,  becaufe  of  the  too  well-grounded  jealoufies  that  the 
nation  had  of  his  popifh  and  arbkiary  defigns,  he  propofed 
by  Mr  Henry  Sidney,  afterwards  earl  ofRomney,  a  treaty  of 
guaranty  to  inforce  that  of  Nimeguen,  refufed  to  fettle  the 
limits  between  him  and  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  ac- 
cording to  that  treaty,  and  forced  the  king  of  Spain  to  re- 
nounce his  title  of  duke  of  Burgundy. 

He  proceeded  in  the  fame  treacherous  manner  againft  the  em- 
pire ;  and  contrary  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen,  continued  his  troops  in  the  empire,  refufed  to 
evacuate  the  places  there,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  demanded  contributions,  obliged 
the  ten  towns  of  Alsace  to  fwear  to  him  as  their  foveieign, 
and  the  vaffals  and  nobles  of  the  country  the  like  ;  he  erect- 
ed new  courts  of  appeals  there,  and  forbad  appeals  to  the  im- 
perial chamber  at  Spires.  He  likewife  fet  up  pretenfions  td 
the  fovereignty  of  the  jurifdictions  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, and  toother  imperial  ftates  and  countries;  confifcated 
the  revenues  of  the  chapter  of  Strafburg,  made  new  fortifica- 
tions at  Schleftadt  and  Huningen,  refufed  to  reftore  Mont- 
belliard,  difmounted  Duckfburgh,  took  Homburg,  Bitfch, 
and  raifed  new  pretenfions  on  Strafburg:  all  which  were  com- 
plained of  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  reprefented  to  the 
French  king,  who  was  fo  far  from  thinking  himfelf  bound 
by  the  moft  facred  treaties  and  oaths,  that  inftead  of  redrefs,  he 
invaded  the  Palatinate,  furprized  Strafburg  by  treachery  ;  and, 
in  order  to  grafp  the  univerfal  monarchy,  did  all  that  he  could 
by  fraud  or  force  to  get  the  Dauphin  chofen  king  of  the 
Romans. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  there, 
he  purchafad  Casal  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  by 
his  intrigues  with  the  duchefs  regent  of  Savoy,  endeavour- 
ed to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  dominions  of  her  fon,  then  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  pretence  of  fending  him  to  Portu- 
gal to  be  matched  with  the  infanta,  and  in  her  right  to  enjoy 
that  crown.  But  this  defign  was  happily  defeated  by  the  no- 
bility of  Savoy. 

All  thefe  things  together  brought  on  the  league  of  Augsburg 
in  1683,  by  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  ftates  of 
Holland,  and  feveral  circles  of  the  empire,  of  which  league 
the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William  III.  was  the 
main  inftrument.  In  1684,  the  French  king  continued  his 
conquefts  in  the  Spanish  Nethelands  ;  but,  perceiv- 
ing the  vigorous  oppofition  he  was  like  to  meet  with  from  the 
prince  of  Orange,  by  virtue  of  the  Augfburg  league,  he  pro- 
pofed a  twenty  years  truce  with  the  perfons  concerned  in  it, 
and  alfo  with  the  king  of  Spain  :  which  being  accepted,  he 
fecured  himfelf  of  all  that  he  had  treacheroufly  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  except  Courtraye  and  Dixmude,  which  he 
reftored  after  demolifhing  the  fortifications. 
It  appeared,  however,  afterwards,  that  the  French  king  en- 
tered into  this  twenty  years  truce,  with  the  fame  treacherous 
intentions  that  he  had  formerly  entered  into  all  his  other 
leagues;  and  when  king  James  lid  came  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  he  thought  himfelf  fure  by  his  intereft  and 
long  alliance  with  that  prince,  where  weaknefs  and  bigotry 
had  made  him  his  tool,  to  accomplifh  his  ambitious  defigns. 
He  put  him  upon  the  fame  defign  of  fubverting  the  Englifh 
parliament,  and  of  eftablifhing  Popery  in  his  dominions, 
as  he  had  done  his  brother  king  Charles  II.  Which  England 
being  fenfible  of,  they  foon  grew  difcontented,  and  being  un- 
willing to  be  brought  under  the  durfed  yoke  of  Popery  and 
Slavery,  they  made  application  to  the  immortal  prince  of 
Orange  for  affiftance,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  intended 
bondage,  in  which  the  States  of  Holland  chearfully  concurred. 
The  French  king  perceiving  this  from  their  preparations,  he 
ordered  the  count  D'Avaux  his  minifter,  in  1688,  to  ac- 
quaint the  States  that  he  fhould  look  upon  their  firft  act  of 
hoftility  againft  king  James,  as  a  manifeft  rupture  with  him- 
felf, becaufe  of  the  engagements  of  friendfhip  and  alliance 
betwixt  him  and  that  prince.  This  was  an  interpofition 
which  the  French  king  was  no  ways  concerned  to  make,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  treacherous  alliance  he  had  made  with 
king  James,  contrary  to  the  twenty  years  Truce  and  the 
Treaties  before-mentioned. 

The  ftates  of  Holland  were  not  to  be  frightened,  however, 
by  this  memorial  of  the  French  ambaffador,  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  affift  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to 
England  ;  upon  which  occafion,  the  Dutch  take  notice  of 
the  ftrict  alliance  between  thofe  two  kings  to  deprive  the 
ftate  of  their  allies,  and  to  overturn  it.  This  expedition 
brought  on  the  late  happy  revolution,  which  difconcerted  the 
French  king's  meafures  ;  whereupon,  contrary  to  the  twenty 
years  truce,  he  treacheroufly  invaded  the  empire,  and  be- 
fieged  and  took  Philipsburg,  &c„ 

It  is  fit  to  obferve  here,  that  this  very  ftep  difcovered  his 
treachery  alfo  to  king  James  :  fince  it  would  have  been  a 
much  more  effectual  affiftance  to  him  to  have  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  which  muft  needs  have  hindered  the  States 
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of  Holland  from  lending  their  army  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  he  might  have  fent  troops  to  England   to  affift  king  James 
here.     But  this  did  not  fuit  with  his  defigns :   for  he  believed, 
no  doubt,  that  England  muft  needs  be  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
by  that  expedition,  and  he  thought  it  his  intereft  to  let  Great- 
Britain  be  weakened  by  fheathing  their  (words  in  one  another's 
bowels,   that  they  might  not  be  able  afterwards,  upon  the  turn 
of  affairs,   to  put  a  {top  to  his  ambitious  defigns   of  univeifal 
monarchy,  as  they  had   done  feveral   times  before:  and  thus 
he  facrificed  his  dear  friend  and  ally  king  James. 
Thefe  treacherous  proceedings  of  the  French  king  occafioned 
declarations  of  war   on    both   fides,  and   the  allies  in  Uaeirs 
charged  the  French  king  home  with  his  treacheries.     That  of 
the  States  of  Holland  charge  him,  (i.)  With  invading  them 
in  1672,  in  a  time  of  profound   peace,  contrary  to  folemn 
treaties  then   in   being,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  he  exprefles 
himfelf,  but  for  the  increafe  of  his  honour  and   glory.     (2.) 
With   the  breach   of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.     (3.) 
With  laying  exorbitant  duties  upon  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce, contrary  to  the   faid   treaty.      (4.)   With  difturbing 
their  navigation  as  well  within  as  without  Europe,  and  at- 
tacking their  men  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  manifeft 
defign  to  ruin  their  trade,  and  rejecting  all  their  defircs  of  re- 
drefs  with  fcorn.     (5.)  That  during  his   perfecution   of  his 
own  proteftant  fubjecls,  he   had  alfo  involved  their  protectant 
fubjecls  refiding  in  France  in  the  fame  calamity,  and  treated 
them  barbaroufly,    contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  exprefs 
treaties;  parted  wives  from  their  hufbands,  and  children  from 
their  parents ;    imprifoned   their  fubjecls,  refufed  them  leave 
to  withdraw,  and  barbaroufly  ufed  their  confuls.     (6.)  That 
he  threatened  the  States  for  making  alliances  for  their  own  de- 
fence, which,  it  is  allowable  to  all  fovereigns,  they  had  a  li- 
berty to  do  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.     (7.)  That  in  time  of 
peace,  contrary  to  the  faid  treaties,  he  had  feized  the  veffels, 
perfons,    and   goods   of  their  fubjecls  in   his  dominions ;    ill 
ufed  their  merchants  and   traders,  clapped  them  up  in  prifon, 
and  fold  their  (hips,  becaufe  they  would  not  change  their  re- 
ligion.    (8.)  That  his  troops  had  burnt  and  plundered  feve- 
ral places  in  their  dominions,  before  the  war  was  declared,  or 
at  lead  on   the  fame  day,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
they   made  fome  extraordinary  levies  for  their  own  fecurity 
againft  his  private  defigns,  of  which  they  were  too  well  in- 
formed. 

The  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  his  de- 
claration of  war  againft  France,  charges  the  French  king, 
(1.)  With  declaring  war  againft  the  Netherlands  in  April 
1689,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  the  king  of  Spain 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  other  princes  and  ftates,  for 
his  own  defence.  (2.)  With  bringing  the  Turks  upon  Hun- 
gary, and  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  peace  betwixt  the  em- 
peror and  his  allies,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
King  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  their  declaration  againft 
France,  charge  him,  (1.)  With  invading  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  and  empire,  their  allies,  and  laying  them  wafte  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  contrary  to  treaties  wherein  England 
was  concerned  as  guarantee.  (2.)  With  many  injuries  againft 
themfelves  and  their  fubjecls,  without  giving  reparation, 
though  they  had  not  been  taken  due  notice  of,  for  reafons 
well  known  to  the  world.  (3.)  With  invading  our  trade  and 
fettlements  in  Newfoundland,  from  the  governor  of 
which  the  French  did  formerly  take  licence  to  fifh.  (4.)  With 
invading  our  Caribbee  Islands,  and  poiTefting  himfelf  of 
New  York  and  Hudson's  Bay  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  barbarity,  while  at 
the  fame  time  his  minifters  were  negociating  a  treaty  in  Eng- 
land for  a  Neutrality  and  good  Correspondence 
iu  America.  (5.)  With  his  countenancing  the  feizure  of 
our  (hips  by  his  privateers  ;  forbidding  the  importation  of  a 
great  part  of  our  products,  and  laying  exorbitant  cuftoms 
upon  the  reft,  with  a  defign  to  deftrcy  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. (6.)  With  difputing  our  right  to  the  Flag,  and  bar- 
baroufly perfecuting  our  proteftant  fubjecls  in  his  dominions, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  exprefs  treaties,  and  forcing 
them  to  abjure  their  religion  by  unheard-of  cruelties;  im- 
prifoning  and  fending  to  the  gallies  our  merchants,  matters 
of  (hips,  and  feamen.  (7.)  With  having  promifed  afliftance 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  England,  and  invading  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  which  followed  thefe  declara- 
tions, he  treacheroufly  brought  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  break 
the  alliance,  and  to  enter  into  a  feparate  peace  with  him. 
We  may  alfo  take  notice  here,  that  during  the  faid  war,  it 
appeared  plain  by  the  confeflion  of  Grandval,  and  others 
executed  abroad,  and  by  the  trial  of  Sir  William  Perkins, 
Charnock,  King,  and  Keys,  Sic.  executed  here,  that  he  was 
engaged  with  the  late  king  James  in  feveral  plots  to  affafTinate 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  which  is  moft  cruel  prac- 
tice in  private  perfons,  but  fo  fupeilatively  vile  and  abomi- 
nable in  one  prince  towards  another,  that  the  moft  brutal  of 
human  favages  have  held  it  in  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 
The  war  was  at  laft  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswic  in 
1697.  But  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  French  king  entered 
into  that  treaty  with  no  other  defign  than  to  break  it,  as  foon 
as  he  touid  with  fafety  and  advantage  :    and  as  the  States  of 


Holland  charge  him  in  their  manifefto  of  1702,  he  did  it 
with  no  other  view  than  to  induce  the  confederates  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  to  difband  their  troops,  and  to  feparate  them 
from  one  another,  in  order  to  weaken  and  ruin  them  :  for 
that  part  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  which  related  to  traf- 
fie  and  commerce,  was  fcarce  well  ratified,  when  he  began 
to  invade  the  trade  of  their  provinces,  and  openly  refufed  to 
grant  them  the  tariff  ftipulated  in  that  treaty,  and  put  their 
fubjecls  and  merchants  to  numberlefs  troubles  on  that  head 
and  the  States  to  a  tedious  and  expenfive  negociation.  After 
which  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvantageous  ta- 
riff, contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  rather  than  hazard 
a  new  war:  and  though  it  was  alfo  ftipulated  by  the  faid 
treaty,  that  the  Dutch  fubjecls  who  fettled  in  France  to  carry 
on  their  trade,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the  taxes  and  duties 
laid  upon  foreigners  ;  yet  he  impofed  exceflive  duties  upon 
them,  without  giving  any  redrefs  when  demanded. 
It  is  alfo  well  enough  known,  how  they  chicaned  and  trifled 
with  us  about  reftoring  our  Hudfon's-Bay  colony,  and  would 
never  come  to  fettle  a  tariff  of  trade  with  us.  He  treated 
the  emperor  and  empire  in  the  fame  manner,  and  broke  that 
treaty,  by  refufing  for  a  long  time  to  reftore  the  fortrefs  of 
Brifac,  and  by  the  injuries  and  damages  he  did  to  the  houfe 
of  Montbelliard,  and  countenancing  a  treacherous  explana- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  Ryfwic,  by  which  the  proteftants 
of  the  empire  were  perfecuted  :  nor  was  he  any  thing  more 
punctual,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  have  reftored  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  that  treaty.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  new  in- 
ftances  of  his  perfidioufnefs  and  treachery,  king  William  and 
the  States-General  being  willing  to  fecure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
if  poffible,  and  to  prevent  a  new  war  about  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.  who 
was  then  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  they  entered  firft  into  a 
treaty  of  Partition  with  the  French  king  for  fettling  the 
fucceffion  of  Spain  on  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  on 
condition  that  Naples,  Sicily,  Guipufcoa,  &c.  lhould  be 
granted  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  arch- 
duke Charles.  But  the  prince  electoral  happening  to  die, 
they  came  to  a  fecond  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  the  Dau- 
phin was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily,  &c.  and  the  duchies  of 
Lorrain  and  Bar,  for  which  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  to  have 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nions were  to  be  given  to  the  archduke  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
The  French  king  entered  into  thefe  treaties  with  all  poffible 
proteftations  of  fincerity,  and  pretended  he  had  no  other  de- 
fign in  fo  doing,  but  to  prefer ve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  remove  all  obftacles  that  might  interrupt  the  fame.  That 
treaty  was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  it  manifeftly  appeared 
that  the  French  king  never  intended  to  keep  it ;  for  he  im- 
mediately ufed  all  manner  of  artifices  in  the  court  of  Spain, 
not  only  to  render  the  emperor  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
likewife  to  oblige  king  Charles  II.  to  difpofe  of  his  fucceffion 
by  will  in  favour  of  France. 

Here  alfo  it  is  fit  to  obferve  his  treachery  to  king  James  II. 
his  kinfman  and  ally,  whofe  intereft  with  that  of  his  pre- 
tended fon  and  daughter,  he  facrificed  to  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition, contrary  to  folemn  treaties,  and  all  the  rules  of  gra- 
titude, fince  that  unfortunate  prince  had  ruined  himfelf  by 
following  his  meafures. 

The  author  of  the  fable  of  the  Lion's  Share,  verified  in 
the  treaty  of  partition,  who  was  an  able  writer  employed  by 
the  imperial  court,  makes  thefe  judicious  remarks  upon  the 
defign  of  the  French  king  in  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic,  and  thofe 
of  the  partition.  (1.)  That  he  facrificed  fo  many  places  of 
importance  which  he  had  fortified  at  a  vaft  charge,  befides 
feveral  provinces  that  he  had  conquered,  and  expofed  his  own 
frontiers,  by  dernolifhing  many  ftrengths,  merely  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  ufurping  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
It  was  this  alone  that  made  the  peace  of  Ryfwic  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  him  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  he 
concluded  that  treaty,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  allies 
by  arms.  (2.)  His  defign  by  the  treaties  of  partition  was, 
to  divide  the  allies  among  themfelves,  and  to  break  the  two 
maritime  powers,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  ;  who  he  had  reafon  to  think  would  never  agree 
to  it,  and  could  fcarce  ever  enter  into  a  friendihip  again  with 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  for  abandoning  them  in  this  manner, 
fince  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  firft  grand  alliance,  none  of 
the  allies  were  to  conclude  a  peace,  'till  the  treaties  of  Weft- 
phalia,  Ofnaburg,  Munfter,  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  vindi- 
cated, and  all  things  reftored  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
fame.  (3.)  Confidering  the  weaknefs  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria, and  their  then  circumftances,  he  made  no  doubt  either 
to  bring  them  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  or  afterwards  to  break 
with  the  allies  and  join  with  himfelf,  upon  granting  them  bet- 
ter terms.  (4.)  Having  hy  this  means  engaged  the  maritime 
powers  to  acknowlege  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria's  right, 
notwithftanding  the  renunciation  of  his  mother  the  arch- 
duchefs  to  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  upon  her  marriage 
with  his  father,  he  knew  it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  dauphin 
afterwards  to  difpute  his  right  to  the  whole  with  that  prince, 
notwithftanding  the  (enunciation  of  his  mother  the  late  queen 
of  France  ;  who  being  a  daughter  of  Spain,  he  was.  nearer  in 
blood  to  that  crown  than  the  electoral  prince. 

That 
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That  fame  author  adds,  That  the  Spaniards  finding  themfelves 
deprived  of  their  allies  by  this  treaty,  and  their  monarchy 
difmembered,  it  was  a  powerful  argument  to  induce  them  ra- 
ther to  accept  of  a  fon  of  France,  than  to  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  monarchy  partitioned.  He  is 
very  modeft,  however,  as  to  the  motives,  which  he  thinks 
might  have  induced  Icing  William  and  the  States  to  enter  into 
this  treaty  ;  and  fuppofes,  that  perceiving  the  French  king 
ready  to  break  out  into  a  war  to  make  good  his  pretenfions  to 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  when  England  and  Holland  were  not 
prepared  to  refift  him,  hedefigned,  like  a  wife  politician,  to 
charm  the  ftorm  with  a  negociation  ;  and  upon  that  account 
was  not  unwilling  that  the  French  king  mould  publifh  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  may  take  the  alarm, 
and  enter  into  proper  meafures  to  prevent  it. 
But  be  that  how  it  will,  when  the  king  of  Spain  died,  the 
French  king,  who  had  fecretly  broke  that  treaty  before,  by 
procuring  a  will  which  fettled  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  publickly  avowed  it ;  and  by  a  je- 
fuitical  distinction  betwixt  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  he  preferred  that  will  to  the  treaty  of  partition,  and 
advanced  his  grandfon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  not  only  con- 
trary to  all  thefe  treaties,  but  alio  contrary, 
T.  To  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  do  not  allow  the  alie- 
nation of  that  crown,  nor  that  it  fliould  be  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  (hanger ;  the  fucceffion  being  fettled  by  confentof 
the  States  on  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  from  whom  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  is  lineally  defcended. 

1.  It  was  contrary  to  the  renunciation  made  by  Lewis  XIII. 
and  the  infanta  Mary-Anne  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  the  validity  of  which  was  not  then  difputed. 

3.  It  was  againft  the  renunciation  made  by  the  French  king 
and  his  wife  the  famous  Mary  Terefa,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  the  oaths  which  both  of  them  fwore  on  the 
altar. 

4.  It  was  againft  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  that  re- 
nunciation was  one  of  the  chief  articles. 

5.  It  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  Philip  IV.  purfuant  to  that 
renunciation. 

6.  It  was  contrary  to  all  the  arguments  formerly  made  ufe  of 
by  Lewis  XIV.  againft  the  renunciations  above-mentioned; 
which  made  him  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice  to  the  Dauphin 
and  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he  himfelf  had  charged  upon 
the  faid  renunciations. 

7.  It  was  exprefsly  againft  the  civil  law,  and  the  decretal  of 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  which  lays,  *  That  every  renunciation 
'  made  upon  oath  by  a  daughter  above  12  years  of  age,  in 
'  favour  of  her  father,  in  order  to  contrail  a  marriage,  by 

*  which  a  fufficient  dowry  is  afligned  her,  ought  to  be  good 

*  in  law,  though  fhe  be  then  under  the  jurifdiction  of  her 
f  father.' 

As  to  the  pretended  will  of  king  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Anjou  claims  the  crown,  we  may  obferve, 
(1.)  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  father,  which  was 
founded  upon  a  treaty  with  confent  of  the  States,  and  the 
folemn  renunciation  of  two  fucceflive  kings  and  queens  of 
France,  ratified  by  the  legislative  power  of  France  and  Spain; 
which  is  no  great  argument  of  the  piety  of  thofe  that  put  him 
upon  making  it,  or  rather  figning  it.  (2.)  That  it  was  con- 
trary to  a  will  which  he  made  but  a  little  before  in  favour  of 
the  archduke,  to  his  repeated  afTurances  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  his  known  inclinations.  All  which  make  it  evident,  that 
it  waj  an  impofition  upon  him  when  he  was  Struggling  with 
the  pangs  of  death,  and  in  no  condition  to  perufe,  much  lefs 
to  compofe,  fuch  a  will. 

To  return  to  the  treaty  of  partition ;  the  French  king  not 
only  broke  it,  but  upbraided  king  William  and  the  Dutch 
with  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  difcovered  both  his  treachery 
and  ingratitude  :  for  in  his  memorial  after  the  king  of  Spain's 
death,  he  charges  the  treaty  of  Part  it  ion  with  being  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  troubles  and  misfortunes  common  to  all 
Europe  :  which  was  a  full  proof  of  his  wicked  defign  and  in- 
fincerity,  when  he  follicited  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to  enter 
into  it.  For  here  he  acted  the  part  of  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind,  firft  to  tempt,  and  then  to  accufe.  In  that  fame 
memorial  he  reflected  upon  them,  as  having  no  right  to  thofe 
dominions,  which  were  allotted  him  by  the  treaty;  by  which 
he  charges  them  as  ufurpers,  and  meddling  where  they  had 
nothing  to  do:  though  upon  the  firft  publication  of  the  par- 
tition treaty,  he  joined  with  them  in  their  memorials  to  the 
other  potentates  of  Europe;  wherein  it  was  expected,  that 
the  defign  of  the  treaty  was  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Chriften- 
dom  ;  and  that  the  partitioning  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  for 
that  end,  was  as  neceflary  as  the  pulling  down  or  blowing  up 
a  ftreet  or  fome  houfes  during  a  fire,  to  prevent  a  whole  city's 
being  confumed. 

He  difcovered  his  ingratitude  ftill  further,  by  charging  the 
maritime  powers  with  infincerity,  in  demanding  what  they 
never  defigned  to  obtain ;  and  the  Dutch  in  particular,  with 
framing  views  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  their  republic  :  and 
that  neither  we  nor  they  ftipulated  any  advantage  to  our- 
felves.  The  defign  of  this  was  to  infence  the  fubjects  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  againft  their  refpective  governments,  as  if 
they  had  concerted  meafures  with  France,  prejudicial  to  their 
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trade  and  liberty :  and  we  know  well  enough  what  ufe  the 
difaftected  fadion  made  of  this  in  England,  when  in  parlia- 
ment they  charged  the  king  with  having  made  a  felonious 
treaty,  and  impeached  his  minifters  for  confenting  to  it. 
The  French  king  having  thus  feized  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
by  virtue  of  that  pretended  will,  one  would  have  thought  he 
fliould  have  pioufly  obferved  the  contents  of  it ;  but  he  was 
fo  far  from  doing  fo,  that,  according  to  his  ufual  treachery,  he 
broke  in  upon  it  in  many  inftances,  and  particularly  by  fend- 
ing Frenchmen  to  pofTefs  the  chief  trufts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  govern  their  councils,  contrary  to  the  23d  article,  by 
which  king  Charles  II.  ordered  that  each  of  his  kingdoms 
fhould  be  governed  by  natives,  without  any  innovation. 
This  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  French  king  brought  on 
the  then  confederacy,  wherein  the  late  king  William  III. 
was  the  chief  inftrument,  but  died  before  the  war  was  de- 
clared. Her  majefty  queen  Anne,  who  fucceeded  to  his  de- 
figns  at  firft  for  the  public  welfare  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
his  crown,  published  her  declaration  of  war  againft  France 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1702,  which  was  lefs  than  two  months 
after  king  William's  death.  Her  majefty  charges  him  there 
with  unjuft  ufurpations  and  encroachments;  with  keeping 
poSleffion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions ;  with  ex- 
ercifing  an  abfolute  authority  over  all  that  monarchy  ;  with 
feizing  Milan  and  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  and 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  entrance  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  the  ports  of  the  Spanish  West-  Indies, 
with  a  defign  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  to  ob- 
ftruct  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
It  is  fit  to  be  obferved  here,  that,  before  the  death  of  king 
William,  the  French  king  had  declared  the  pretender  to  be 
king  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  1  ft  and  4th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Rvfwick,  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  a  perpetual  peace  and  fincere  friend- 
fhip  with  king  William,  to  promote  his  intereft,  honour,  and 
advantage,  and  tied  up  from  affording  any  affiftance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  enemy  or  enemies  of  king  William,  and 
in  no  manner  whatfoever  to  favour  the  confpiracies  and  plots 
which  any  rebels,  or  ill-difpofed  perfons,  may  in  any  place 
excite  or  contrive  againft  the  faid  king;  and  that  he  would 
not  affift  with  arms,  or  any  other  way,  any  perfon  or  per- 
fons who  fhould  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
difturb  or  moleft  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  in  the  free 
and  full  pofTeffion  of  his  kingdom,    &c. 

Upon  this  her  majefty,  in  her  faid  declaration,  takes  notice 
that  the  French  icing,  inftead  of  giving  that  Satisfaction  for 
his  contravention  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties,  which 
ought  juftly  to  have  been  expected,  not  only  proceeded  to 
further  violence,  but  added  thereto  a  great  affront  and  indig- 
nity  to  her  majefty  and  her  kingdoms,  in  taking  upon  him 
to  declare  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  had  alfo  influenced  Spain  to  con- 
cur in  the  fame  affront  and  indignity,  as  well  as  in  other  op- 
prefllons. 

The  States-General,  in  their  manifefto,  recapitulate  the 
French  king's  former  breach  of  treaties,  and  particularly 
that  of  Ryfwick;  wherein,  befides  the  other  infractions  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  charge  him  alfo  with  breaking  the 
treaty  of  Partition,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  pro- 
teftations  he  had  made  never  to  depart  from  it :  and  that  he 
had  violated  the  fame,  without  giving  any  previous  commu- 
nication of  his  intention  to  thofe  with  whom  he  had  made 
it,  alleging,  for  his  principal  motives,  that  the  Spirit  and 
Sense  of  the  faid  treaty,  and  not  the  Letter,  were  to  be 
regarded  ;  and  explained  that  Spir  i  t  and  Sense  in  his  own 
way.  He  threatened  them,  at  the  fame  time,  if  they  did 
not  concur  with  him,  which  they  juftly  obferved  was  an  un- 
-common,  as  well  as  unheard-of,  breach  of  faith,  and  a  dan- 
gerous inStance,  which  tended  for  the  future  to  undermine 
and  ruin  the  faith  of  all  Public  Treat  ies.  They  charged 
him  likewife  with  having  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  Spanifh  do- 
minions, contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Partition,  without 
any  regard  to  the  emperor's  pretenfions  ;  which  being  the 
foundation  of  it,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
was  thereby  yielded  to  the  archduke.  He  likewife,  contrary 
to  that,  and  former  treaties,  had  pofTeiTed  himfelf  of  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands,  notwithstanding  they  had  garrifons 
there  by  the  confent  of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  country  ;  by  which  the  French  deprived  them  of  the  Bar- 
rier he  had  fettled  by  former  treaties,  and  particularly  by 
that  of  the  partitions,  and  had  procured  an  abfolute  furrender 
of  thofe  provinces  from  his  grandfon,  whofe  dominions  he 
governed  in  as  abfolute  a  manner  as  if  France  and  Spain 
were  one  and  the  fame  kingdom.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to 
force  the  States  into  a  feparate  treaty,  without  their  allies ; 
and,  to  compel  them  to  it,  feized  Liege,  and  the  moft  confi- 
derable  places  of  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  that  he  might  in- 
vade them  on  all  fides,  as  in  1 672,  and  for  that  fame  end 
raifed  a  considerable  number  of  troops  in  the  country  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle.  He  likewife  feized  all  the  harbours  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  other  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  alfo  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
the  West-Indies,  to  make  himfelf  entire  mafter  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  to  exclude  them  and   other  na- 
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tions  from  it.  He  endeavoured  likewife  to  perfuade  the  king 
of  Portugal  to  deny  them  his  harbours,  and  fent  a  fquadron 
totheWeft-Ind.es,  to  feize  the  Plate-Fleet,  in  which 
the  fubjects  of  the  States,  and  of  other  princes  and  potentates, 
had  fo  sjreat  a  fhare  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured 
to  amuse  them  with  a  treaty  for  a  General  Peace, 
though  he  erected  a  fort  in  the  Netherlands,  within  cannon- 
fhot  of  one  belonging  to  the  States,  contrary  to  a  treaty 
agreed  on  with  Spain  in  1648,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  thofe  of  war. 

The  emperor,  in  his  declaration,  charges  the  French  king 
with  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nees;  with  feizing  feveral  hereditary  countries  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria;  with  invading  the  empire,  and  feizing 
feveral  of  his  fiefs ;  with  fupporting  the  eleftor  of  Cologn 
in  hisdifobedience,  and  his  grandfon,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in 
ufurping  feveral  titles,  as  that  of  duke  of  Auftria,  count  of 
Hapfburg  and  Tyrol,  &c.  which  belonged  to  none  but  the 
archducal  houfe.  In  the  laft  place,  with  feizing  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  on  pretence  of  a  will  contrived  by  fome  bribed 
Spanifh  counfellor,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  French 
king,  which  was  offered  to  the  king  of  Spain  when  he  was 
fo  weak  in  body  and  mind,  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  under- 
ftand,  much  lefs  to  weigh  and  examine,  as  was  neceffary, 
the  large  contents  of  the  faid  will;  which  of  itfelf  was  full 
of  falfities,  and  incomprehenfible  contradictions,  as  well  as 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  faid  king,  which  he  had  fo 
often  fignified  to  the  emperor. 

All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  we  may  juftly  fay  that  there 
was  never  a  piince  in  the  world,  and  much  lefs  any  who  af- 
firmed the  title  of  Chiiftian,  whofe  reign  affords  fo  many  in- 
ftancesof  ftudied  and  deliberate  perjury,  and  breach  of  folemn 
treaties;  nor  have  we  an  inftance  of  any  prince  that  ever 
pretended  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  that  fo  frequently  profaned 
his  name  by  the  breach  of  public  oaths,  or  that  played  faft 
and  loofe  in  fuch  a  manner  with  things  that  they,  themfelves 
accounted  facred  :  fo  that,  like  another  Pharaoh,  he  all  along 
bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty,  and  it  was  the  language  of  his 
practice,  though  not  of  his  mouth.  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
ihould  obey  him  ? 

Though  the  divine  vengeance  punifhed  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  defeats  of  his  armies,  and  defolating  judg- 
ments upon  his  dominions,  he  went  on  ftill  in  his  obftinat* 
perjuries  and  ufurpations,  and  had  fo  chicaned  with  the  Con- 
federates in  the  bufinefs  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  fo  egregioufly  impofed  upon  the  nation  in  that 
treaty,  and  attempted  to  do  fo  infinitely  more  than  he  did, 
by  an  infamous  treaty  of  commerce;  that  we  have  all  ima- 
ginable reafon  ever  to  diftruft  the  fincerity  of  a  court  that  has 
proved  fo  difhonourable,  efpecially  if  we  have  fufficient  caufe 
to  believe,  that  the  fame  fyftem  of  difturbing  the  tranquility 
of  Europe  ftill  prevails,  in  order  to  afpire  at  that  univerfal 
empire  which  they  have  fo  long  had  in  view. — And  what  ad- 
vances they  have  really  made  thereto  in  Europe,  which 
feem  not  to  be  duly  noticed,  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
urged  under  the  article  France,  which  the  reader  is  defired 
to  refer  to  :  how  far,  likewife,  their  fyftem  tends  to  deftroy  the 
ballance  of  commerce  and  empire  in  America,  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  our  Remarks  on  the  article  British  A- 
merica:  fee  alfo  our  articles  North  Carolina,  Cana- 
da, Louisiana,  Pensylvania,  and  French  Ameri- 
ca, and  all  others  to  which  we  refer  from  thofe. — And  ftill 
to  confirm  our  opinion  that  we  have  entertained  of  the  mea- 
furesofthis  nation,  ever  fince  the  laft  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  we  (hail  conclude  this  head  of  Plantations  with  the  two 
following  fpeeches  of  governor  Shirley,  of  New  England. 

REMARKS  before  the  laft  war. 

Whilft  I  have  been  drawing  up  this  article,  the  public  have 
h3d  communicated  from  Bofton  in  New  England,  the  au- 
thentic fpeech  of  governor  Shirley,  which,  as  it  gives  an  ac- 
count, that  may  be  depended  on,  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
in  that  part  of  America,  we  judge  it  neceffary  to  give  the 
fame  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  fpeech  of  his  excellency  William  Shirley,  Efq;  to  the 
great  and  general  court,  or  affembly,  of  the  province  of 
the  Maffachufetts  Bay  in  New  England,  March  28,  1754. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 

Having  received,  in  the  recefs  of  the  court,  fome  difpatches, 
which  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  the  province,  I  thought  it 
neceffary  to  require  a  general  attendance  of  the  members  of 
both  houfes  at  this  meeting  of  the  affembly,  that  the  matters 
contained  in  them  may  have  as  full  and  fpeedy  a  confideration 
as  the  importance  of  them  feem  to  demand. 
By  account  fent  from  Richmond  Fort,  and  declarations  made 
before  me  and  his  Majefty's  council,  by  two  of  the  fettlers 
at  Francfort,  upon  the  river  Kennebeck,  I  am  informed, 
that,  in  the  fummer  before  laft,  a  confiderable  number  of 
French  fettled  themfelves  on  a  noted  carrying-place,  made 
life  of  by  the  feveral  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
country  in  their  paflage  to  and  from  Canada,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  head  of  the  aforefaid  river  from  that  of  the  river 
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Chaudiere,  which  laft  falls  into  the  great  river  St  Lawrence 
at  four  miles  and  a  half  above  the  city  of  Quebec. 
And  I  have  received  further  intelligence,  that  the  French  are 
fettled  very  thick  for  twelve  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  faid  river 
Chaudiere,  at  about  30  miles  diftance  above  the  mouth  of  it 
and  in  the  mid- way  between  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the  be- 
fore mentioned  carrying-place  ;  and  the  captain  of  Richmond 
Fort,  in  his  letter  dated  the  23d  of  laft  January,  informs  me 
that  the  Norridgwalk  Indians  have  declared  to  him,  '  That 
they  had  given  the  new  French  fettlers   upon  the  carrying- 
place  liberty  to  hunt  any  where  in  that  country,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  great  fervice  they  will  be  of  to  them,  in  a  time 
of  war  with  the  Englifh,  by  fupplying  them  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.' 

The  fame  officer  further  acquaints  me,  in  another  letter, 
dated  February  the  nth,  that  feveral  Indians  of  the  Arrefli- 
gunticook,  and  fome  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe,  amounting,  to- 
gether with  the  Norridgwalk  Indians,  to  600  effective  men, 
befides  boys  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  then  lately  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  under  his  command :  and 
that,  though  they  affembled  there  on  pretence  of  writing  a 
joint  letter  to  me,  as  they  have  done,  yet  he  had  reafon  to 
expect,  from  their  haughty  infolent  behaviour,  the  repeated 
open  threats  of  fome  of  them,  and  the  private  warnings  from 
others,  that,  as  foon  as  the  rivers  fhould  be  free  from  ice, 
they  would  commit  hoftilities  againft  the  Englifh,  upon  that 
and  neighbouring  rivers ;  in  which  they  intimate,  they  are  to 
be  affifted  by  a  number  of  French  from  Canada,  difguifed 
like  Indians.  And  in  another  letter,  dated  the  icth  of  March, 
he  acquaints  me,  that  the  French  prieft,  miffionary  to  the 
Indians  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  appeared  to  him  to  be  con- 
tinually ufing  artifices  to  excite  the  Indians  to  prevent  our  fet- 
tlements  from  being  extended  higher  up  it,  to  fet  them  at 
variance  with  the  Englifh,  and  difpofe  them  to  a  war  with 
them  this  fpring. 

Moft  of  thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of 
the  before- mentioned  fettlers  at  Frankfort,  with  the  additional 
circumftances,  that  the  French  prieft  had  been  very  inquifitive 
after  Roman  Catholic  families  in  this  fettlement,  and  ufed 
endeavours  to  draw  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  fer- 
vice of  the  French,  particularly  for  building  a  chapel  and 
a  dwelling-houfe  for  himfelf  upon  that  river,  about  three  or 
four  miles  above  Cufhana,  and  at  a  diftance  of  24  from 
Frankfort,  and  been  very  induftrious  to  perfuade  them  that  it 
was  within  the  French  territories ;  and  the  Indians  have  fur- 
ther declared,  that  they  have  been  inftigated  by  the  governor 
of  Canada,  to  hinder  the  Englifh  from  fettling  upon  any  part 
of  the  river ;  which  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  depofition  of 
Capt.  Lithgow,  made  in  Auguft  laft. 

Upon  this  occafion,  gentlemen,  I  fent  as  foon  as  might  be, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Majefty's  council,  the  neceffary  rein- 
forcements of  men  and  ftores  to  all  the  eaftern  forts,  iffued 
commiffions  for  raifing  fix  independent  companies  in  the 
townfhips  and  diftricts  next  adjacent,  with  orders  for  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  to  hold  themfelves  in  conftant  readinefs  to 
march,  upon  any  alarm,  to  the  fuccour  of  any  neighbouring 
fort  or  fettlement  which  may  be  attacked,  to  cut  off  the  ene- 
my in  their  retreat ;  and,  in  cafe  that  they  fhould  find  that 
the  Norridgwalk  Indians  have  committed  hoftilities,  to  break 
up  their  villages  and  fettlements  upon  Kennebeck,  and  to 
kill  or  captivate  all  they  can  meet  with  of  their  tribe :  I  like- 
wife  ordered  an  officer,  commiffioned  by  me  for  that  purpofe, 
to  proceed,  by  the  firft  opportunity,  to  the  fuppofed  place  of 
the  new  French  fettlement,  in  order  todifcover  the  certainty 
and  circumftances  of  it,  and  to  require  the  French  command- 
ant to  retire  and  withdraw  the  people  under  his  command 
from  that  fpot,  as  being  under  his  majefty's  dominions,  and 
within  the  limits  of  this  government. 

And  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  from  your  diftinguifhed  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  his  Majefty's  territories,  and  the  protection 
of  his  fubjects  within  this  government  upon  all  occafions, 
but  that,  upon  a  refufal  of  the  French  to  comply  with  that 
requifition,  you  will  make  fufficient  provifion  for  enabling 
me  to  compel  them,  with  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  to 
free  us  from  their  encroachments. 

The  concern,  gentlemen,  which  you  expreffed  in  your  mef- 
fage  to  me  at  our  meeting  in  December  laft,  upon  yourappre- 
henfions  of  the  imminent  danger  which  the  province  was  in, 
from  the  French  having  fortified  themfelves  upon  the  river  of 
St  John's,  clofe  to  our  borders,  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt  of  your  being  fenfible  of  the  fatal  confequences  in  the 
general  that  muft  attend  their  encroachments,  which  it  feems 
plain  they  are  now  pufhing  into  the  heart  of  the  province  (as 
the  general  court,  in  a  vote  paffed  the  16th  of  January,  1749* 
juftly  call  the  river  Kennebeck)  unlefs  they  are  timely  re- 
moved. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  obferve  to  you  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  appears  from  extracts  which  I  have  lately  caufed 
to  be  made  of  fome  original  letters  taken  among  Father  Ral- 
le's  papers,  at  the  breaking  up  the  Indian  fettlement  at  Nor- 
ridgwalk in  1724,  and  which  paffed  between  him,  Father 
Lauverjat,  prieft  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe,  and  Father  La  Chaffe, 
fuperior  of  the  Jefuits  at  Quebec,  during  the  Indian  war  in 
the  years  1723  and  1724  ;  that  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river, 
near  which  the  Indians  have  declared  the  French  have  made 
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a  new  fettlement,  was  the  centre  of  moft  of  the  tribes  then 
at  war  with  us,  and  the  general  rendezvouz  of  all  that  came 
to  the  eaftern  parts ;  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  of  the  falls  of 
St  Lewis,  the  tribe  of  St  Francis  (or  Arefligunticooks)  and 
the  Indians  of  the  fcignory  (as  the  French  call  them)  of  Be- 
cancour  on  the  one  hand,  ufed  to  aflemble  with  the  Norridg- 
walks  here,  from  their  fevcral  fettlements  ;  and  the  Penob- 
fcots  from  their  river,  on  the  other:  here  they  held  their  con- 
futations, and  from  thence  iffued  out  in  parties  united  or 
feparate,  as  bed  fuited  them,  againft  the  Englifh ;  hither  they 
retired  after  action,  and  brought  their  wounded  for  relief; 
and  here,  if  they  met  with  provifions,  they  fared  well;  if 
not,  they  fuffered  greatly  for  want  of  them. 
It  appears  further  from  thefe  letters,  that  the  feveral  French 
miflionaries  chiefly  conducted  and  managed  this  war ;  that 
they  had  the  care  of  fupplying  the  Indians  with  the  neceflary 
provifions  and  ftores  for  carrying  it  on;  were  employed  to 
make  them  perfevere  in  it,  and  to  pufh  them  on  to  their 
boldeft  enterprizes ;  that  they  tranfmitted  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  government  of  Canada,  through  the  hands 
of  the  fuperior  of  the  Jufuits  at  Quebec,  through  whom  like- 
wife  they  received  their  directions  from  thence,  as  the  go- 
vernor of  Canada  feems  to  have  done  his,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,   from  the  court  of  France. 

And  I  would  further  obferve,  that  this  route  affords  the 
French  a  fhorter  paflage  for  making  defcents  from  Qjebec 
upon  this  province,  and  deftroying  the  whole  province  of 
Maine,  with  the  king's  woods  there,  and  in  the  government 
of  New  Hampfhire,  than  any  other  whatever  from  Canada. 
Thefe  advantages,  which  the  pofleflion  of  this  river  would 
give  the  French  over  this  province,  make  it  eafy  to  account 
for  their  conftant  endeavours,  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
at  which  it  was  determined,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
between  the  two  crowns,  that  the  river  Pentagoct,  or  Pe- 
nobfcot,  was  the  boundary  between  New  England  and  Aca- 
dia, or  Nova  Scotia,  to  extend  the  limits  by  claim  upon  all 
occafions  (as  in  fact  they  have  done)  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
river  Kennebeck  ;  though  they  never  attempted,  until  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  to  pafs  over  the  river  St  Lawrence,  with- 
in the  extent  of  this  province. 

I  am  fatisfied  it  is  needlefs  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  urge  any 
thing  more  to  fhew  how  neceflary  for  the  fafety  of  this  go- 
vernment it  is,  that  we  fhould  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pof- 
feflr;n  of  this  important  river,  againft  the  encroachments  of 
the  French,  without  delay:  and  I  think  the  prefent  fituation 
of  affairs  in  that  country  muft  convince  you,  how  vain  a 
fcheme  it  would  now  be  to  have  your  fole  dependence  for 
oainin»  this  point  upon  making  annual  prefents  to  Indians, 
who  appear  to  have  entered  into  an  often  five  alliance  with  the 
French  againft  you,  and  have  fhewed  evident  marks  of  a  dif- 
pofition  to  put  the  river  into  their  power. 
How  different  are  fuch  proceedings  from  thofeof  the  French  ? 
Whilft  we  have  been  filing  in  vain  to  a  few  Indians,  for  their 
permifli  >n  to  fettle  lands  within  the  undoubted  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  themfelves  cannot  deny  to  have  been 
purchafed  of  their  anceftors,  and  have  in  effect  promifed  them 
a  yearly  tribute,  to  reftrain  them  from  committing  acts  of 
hoftility  againlt  us,  the  French  have  marched  armies  intodif- 
tant  countries  of  numerous  and  powerful  tribes,  which,  with- 
out any  colour  of  right,  they  have  invaded:  they  have  forbid 
them  to  make  further  grants  of  any  of  their  lands  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  have  built,  and  are  ftill  building  ftrong  forts,  with 
an  avowed  intent  to  drive  them  off  from  the  lands  already 
granted  to  them,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  commerce 
w  th  thofe  Indians,  whom  they  have  threatened  with  deftruc- 
tion,  if  they  thai]  prefume  to  interfere  in  their  favour. 
It  is  time,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  defift  fom  having  your 
chief  dependence  upon  temporary  expedients,  which  feem 
rather  to  have  expofed  the  government  to  the  contempt  of 
thefe  Indians,  than  to  have  conciliated  their  friendfhip  to  it; 
and  to  take  counfel  in  part  from  the  policy  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Vigorous  meafures  againft  the  French,  in  cafe  they  fhall  re- 
fufe  to  quit  his  Majefty's  territories  within  this  government, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  force  ;  building  a  ftrong 
fort  near  the  head  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  above  the  fettle- 
ments of  the  Norridgwalk  Indians,  and  pufhing  on  our  fettle- 
ments upon  it  in  a  defenfible  manner,  would  effectually  rid 
the  province  of  the  encroachments  of  the  former,  and  either 
hold  the  latter  in  a  due  dependence  upon  us,  or  oblige  them 
to  abandon  the  river. 

And  further,  by  making  ourfelves,  through  this  means,  maf- 
ters  of  the  pafs,  which  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous 
during  the  Indian  war  in  1723  and  1724,  of  all  the  tribes 
engaged  in  it,  both  in  their  incurfions  and  retreats,  we  fhould 
have  it  in  our  power  to  curb  all  thofe  Indians  for  the  future, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  make 
depredations  in  our  expofed  fettlements. 
I  muft  further  obferve  to  you  upon  this  occafion,  gentlemen, 
how  dangerous  delays  to  make  fuitable  preparations  for  re- 
moving the  French  would  be. 

How  practicable  was  it,  at  firft,  to  have  put  a  flop  to  their 
proceedings  in  building  their  fort  at  Crown  Point  ?  And  you 
can't  but  remember  what  mifchievous  effects  of  the  neglect 


to  do  that  In  the  beginning,  were  felt  by  this  and  the  pro- 
vince of  New-York,  in  the  ravages  which  they  fuffered  from 
thence  during  the  late  war. 

A  fhort  delay  to  diflodge  them  from  their  encroachments  near 
the  river  Kennebeck,  might  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  themfelves  matters  of  that  river  likewife,  in  the  end  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  we  may  expe£t  foon  to  fee  another  fort  built 
by  them,  near  the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  French  in  pofleflion 
of  all  the  fea-coaft  between  that  and  the  river  St  John. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

I  hope  you  will  proceed  in  the  confideration  of  thefe  matters 
with  that  unanimity  and  difpatch  which  his  Majefty's  fervice 
and  the  fafety  of  the  province  requires ;  and  that  you  gentle- 
men of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  will  make  the  neceflary 
fupplies. 


Council- Chamber, 
March  28,  1754. 


W.  SHIRLEY. 


Bofton,  April  25,   1754. 


On  the  2d  inftant  his  Excellency  was  pleafed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech  to  the  great  and  general  court,  or  affembly, 
then  fetting  here,  viz. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

The  occafion  of  my  fpeaking  to  you  now,  is  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commiflioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  fignifying  to 
me,  that  his  Majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  order  a  fum  of 
money  to  be  iffued,  for  prefents  for  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
dians, and  to  direct  the  governor  of  New  York  to  hold  an 
interview  with  them  for  delivering  thofe  prefents,  at  fuch  place 
and  time  as  he  fhall  appoint ;  and  I  am  directed  to  lay  this 
matter  before  you,  and  to  recommend  to  you  to  make  a  pro- 
per provifion  for  appointing  commiflioners  from  this  govern- 
ment to  meet  commiflioneis  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penfylva- 
nia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New  Hampfhire  (to  the  refpective  go- 
vernors of  which  colonies  their  lordfhips  have  wrote  to  the 
fame  effect)  as  alfo  for  making  fuch  prefents  as  have  been 
ufual  upon  the  like  occafions. 

I  have  likewife  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  find,  by  a  paragraph 
of  their  lordfhips  letter  upon  this  occafion  to  the  governor  of 
New  York,  which  his  honour  lieutenant-governor  De  Lancey, 
commander  in  chief  of  that  province,  hath  communicated  to 
me,  that  he  is  herein  directed  to  take  care  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces be,  if  practicable,  comprized  in  one  general  treaty,  to 
be  made  in  his  Majefty's  name. 

And  that  Mr  De  Lancey  hath  given  me  notice,  that  he  hath 
appointed  the  faid  interview  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Albany, 
on  the  14th  of  June.  next.  > 

I  am  perfuaded,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  ufe  arguments  to 
convince  you,  that  it  is  of  very  great  confequence  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  Majefty's  colonies  upon  this  continent  at  all 
times,  that  as  many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  it  as 
may  be  (thofe  of  the  Six  Nations  more  efpeciallv)  fhould  be 
kept  in  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh,  and  a  dependence  upon 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  as  free  a  commerce 
and  intercourfe  fhould  be  maintained  with  them  as  is  pofliblej 
but  I  think  it  my  duty,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  thefe  matters. 

At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  thefe  were  looked  upon  to  be  points  of  that  im- 
portance to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  North  America,  that  care 
was  taken  in  that  treaty  to  have  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions acknowleged  by  France  to  be  fubject  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  herein  exprefslv  ftipulated,  that 
the  French  fhall  give  no  hindrance,  or  moleftation,  either  tO 
them  or  the  other  natives  of  America,  who  were  friends  to 
the  Englifh  :  it  is  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  fubjects  of  both 
crowns  fhould  enjoy  full  liberty  of  going  or  coming  (upon  this 
continent)  on  account  of  trade  ;  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
countries  upon  it  fhould  with  the  fame  liberty  refjrt,  as  they 
pleafe,  to  the  Britifh  and  French  colonies,  for  promoting  trade 
on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  without  any  moleftation  or 
hindrance  either  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  fubjects  or  the 
French. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  in  particular, 
I  would  obferve  to  you,  that,  according  to  an  account  given 
by  them  in  an  open  council  at  Turpehawkie,  at  their  return 
from  the  Indian  treaty  at  Philadelphia  in  1742,  of  the  feveral 
Indian  nations  which  have  been  conquered  by  them,  and  are 
now  in  their  alliance,  and  trade  with  the  Englifh,  and  which 
feems  to  be  depended  upon,  the  warriors  belonging  to  thofe 
tribes  may  be  computed  to  amount  to  16  or  17,000  at  leaft; 
and  one,  who  muft  be  a  good  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
Five  Nations  themfelves,  upon  being  interrogated  by  me  con- 
cerning the  number  of  their  fighting  men,  made  anfwer, 
That  he  did  not  know  their  number,  but  well  knew  that  they 
are  a  numerous  people,  a  terrible  body  of  men,  and  able  to 
burn  all  the  Indians  in  Canada. 

You 
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You  muft  be  fenfible,  gentlemen,  what  frequent  attempts  the 
French  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  off  the  Six 
Nations  from  the  Englifh  intereft  into  their  own  ;  and  from 
the  repeated  advices  we  have  received  from  his  Majefty's 
fouthern  colonies  on  this  continent,  what  efforts  they  have 
lately  exerted  to  win  over  their  allies,  together  with  the  other 
numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the  vaft  countries  lying  along  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  theweftward  of  the  Apalachean 
Mountains  (all  which  may  be  reckoned  to  exceed  double  the 
number  cf  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations,  and  thofe  in  their 
alliance)  as  alfo  what  meafures  the  French  are  taking  to  ex- 
clude the  Englifh  from  all  trade  and  commerce  with  thofe 
Indians. 

To  compafs  this,  they  have,  in  manifeft  violation  of  the  afore- 
faid  treaties,  entered  the  country  of  thefe  Indians,  upon  the 
back  of  his  Majefty's  fouthern  colonies,  and  within  the  limits 
of  his  territories,  with  large  bodies  of  troops,  feized  the  effects, 
and  captivated  the  perfons  of  the  Englifh,  whom  they  found 
trading  there;  abfolutely  denied  their  right  to  traffic  with 
thofe  nations,  and  erected  a  line  of  forts  upon  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  from  Canada  to  Miffiffippi,  to  cut  off  all  commerce 
and  intercourfe  between  them  ;  they  have  committed  hoftili- 
ties  againft  fome  of  the  tribes  in  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh, 
engaged  others  to  take  up  the  hatchet  againft  them,  and 
threatened  thofe  with  deftruction  who  fhall  interfere  with 
their  avowed  defign  to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  that 
country. 

Should  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture, defert  our  alliance,  and  go  over  to  the  French, 
how  fatal  an  influence  muft  fuch  an  event  have  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  intereft  ?  On  the  other  hand,  fhould  proper  meafures  be 
taken  to  attach  them  finally  to  it,  how  greatly  would  it 
difappoint  and  check  the  prefent  fchemes  and  enterprizes  of 
our  dangerous  neighbours? 

It  it  is  well  known  how  wavering  the  difpofitions  of  thefe  In- 
dians have  of  late  been,  and  how  vifibly  they  have  abated 
their  former  enmity  to  the  French  ;  and  we  can't  be  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  the  real  caufes  of  it. 

Nothing  could  at  this  time  fo  effectually  reclaim  them  to  their 
old  alliance  with  us,  as  the  meafures  directed  to  by  their 
lordfhips  of  the  board  of  trade,  one  general  league  of  friend- 
fhip, comprizing  all  his  Majefty's  colonies,  to  be  made  with 
them  in  his  Majefty's  name,  with  ftipulations  to  build 
fuch  forts  in  their  country  as  they  fhall  chufe,  and  may 
be  judged  neceffary  for  their  fhelter  and  protection  againft 
the  French* 

Such  a  coalition  of  the  colonies  for  their  defence,  would  be  a 
convincing  proof  to  them  that  they  might  fafely  depend  upon 
his  Majefty  for  protection,  and  confirm  them  in  their  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Englifh  ;  and  how  neceffary  fuch  a  confede- 
racy of  the  colonies  for  their  fafe-guard  is,  may  appear  to  you 
from  the  following  account,  given  by  an  Indian  trader,  who 
for  more  than  20  years  had  carried  on  a  trade  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  Indians,  fome  hundred  miles  weft  of 
Philadelphia,  the  truth  of  which  I  have  great  reafon  to  de- 
pend upon,  viz.  '  That,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  he,  with  fundry  other  traders  of  the  Englifh,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  fome  Frenchmen  belonging  to  a  fort  upon  the  ri- 
ver Ohio,  and  from  thence  was  tranfported  from  fort  to  fort 
to  Quebec  ;  by  means  of  which  forts  and  the  lakes,  the 
French,  he  fays,  have  a  communication  open  from  Quebec 
to  Miffiffippi ;  that  they  have  forts  there  within  20  or  30 
miles  diftance  from  each  other,  with  a  command  of  from  10 
to  20  men  in  each  ;  in  which,  he  fays,  they  put  the  fqua's 
and  papoofes  of  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  them,  for  pro- 
tection, whilft  the  men  go  out  to  war,  and  there  keep  them 
until  the  men  return ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  by  means  of 
thefe  forts,  they  bid  fair,  in  a  little  time,  to  reduce  the  In- 
dians in  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  as  the  Englifh  do  not 
afford  the  fame  protection  to  their  women  and  children,  whilft 
the  men  are  gone  to  war,  as  the  French  do.' 
I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  £0  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  to  make  fuitable  provifion  for 
fending  commiffioners  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  join 
in  the  approaching  interview  at  Albany,  duly  authorized  to 
concert  fuch  meafures,  in  conjunction  with  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  commiffioners  of  the  before-mentioned 
governments,  as  fhall  be  judged  proper  to  be  entered  into  for 
cementing  a  firm  league  of  friendfhip  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  retaining  them  in  the  Britifn  intereft  j  and 
to  give  thofe  commiffioners  full  power  to  agree  with  the  other 
governments  upon  the  quota  of  money  and  men  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  this  province  for  this  fervice. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  propofe  the  fame  thing  to  be  done 
by  the  other  governments  concerned  in  this  interview,  in 
my  letters  to  his  Majefty's  governors,  and  againft  the 
prefent  dangerous  enterprizes  of  the  French  on  every  fide 
of  them. 

I  have  already  let  you  know,  gentlemen,  his  Majefty's  or- 
ders to  me  and  his  other  governors  upon  this  point,  fignified 
to  us  in  the  earl  of  Holderneffe's  letter  of  the  18th  of  Auguft 
laft,  and  how  neceffary  it  is  that  fuch  an  union  fhould  be  im- 
mediately formed  in  the  common  caufe:  whoever  takes  a  fur- 
vey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  invafions  and  encroachments 


which  the  French  arefurrounding  his  Majefty's  territories  up- 
on this  continent  with,  from  their  moft  eaftern  to  their  moft 
weftern  limits,  muft  foon  be  convinced. 
Clofe  on  the  back  of  the  fettlements  of  his  Majefty's  fouthern 
colonies,  they  are  joining  Canada  to  Miffiffippi,  by  a  line  of 
forts  and  fettlements  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
cutting  off  all  commerce  and  intercourfe  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  numerous  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  that 
country,  whom  they  are  attempting  to  engage  in  their  intereft 
by  all  manner  of  hoftilities  and  artifices:  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  pufhing  on  their  encroachments  with  equal  vi- 
gour quite  round  his  Majefty's  eaftern  colonies,  where  they 
have  fecured  all  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts  to  join  them  againft 
the  Englifn. 

Should  the  French  prevail  in  the  former  part  of  their  fcheme, 
and  gain  a  general  influence  and  dominion  over  the  Indians 
behind  the  Apalachean  Mountains,  which  they  muft,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  events,  do  in  a  fhort  time;  if  they 
are  not  timely  prevented  by  an  union  of  his  Majefty's  colo- 
nies, they  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  a  moft  formidable  army 
of  thofe  Indians  at  their  command,  maintained  without  any 
expence  to  themfelves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great 
profit  arifing  from  an  immenfe  furr- trade  carried  on  with  them: 
and  what  fatal  confequences  fuch  an  army  of  warriors  (a  few 
of  which  have  been  found  fufficient  to  keep  a  large  frontier 
in  continual  alarm)  muft  have  upon  all  his  Majefty's  fouthern 
colonies,  by  continually  harraffing  them,  at  the  direction  of 
the  French,  and  fupported  by  them  from  Canada  on  one  fide, 
and  Miffiffippi  on  the  other,  and  covered  in  their  retreat  be- 
hind the  mountains  by  a  ftrong  line  of  forts,  commanding 
the'navigation  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers,  is  eafy  to  conceive; 
efpecially  if  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  fhould  defert  our 
alliance,  and  join  the  French,  which  muft,  in  fuch  cafe, 
be  a  decifive  blow  to  the  Britifh  intereft  on  that  part  of  the 
continent. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  a  coalition  of 
the  colonies,  from  finifhing  the  fcheme  which  it  is  moft  ma- 
nifeft they  are  forming  againft  the  eaftern  provinces,  and  al- 
ready far  advanced  in,  they  muft  foon  have  it  in  their  power 
equally  to  diftrefs  them  likewife  ;  and  all  the  Englifh  colonies 
will  be  involved  together  in  one  general  flame.  It  is  true, 
thofe  colonies  are  far  fuperior  to  the  French  in  their  number 
and  ftrength  ;  but  if  that  ftrength,  gentlemen,  is  not  properly 
exerted,  by  an  union  among  themfelves,  how  little  will  it 
avail  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  fuch  a  body  of  troops 
as  the  French  may  foon  collect,  together  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  all  the  Indians  fcattered  throughout  this  continent  on 
the  back  of  the  Englifti  colonies  (as  the  French  fettlements 
likewife  are)  when  under  the  command  of  the  governor- 
general  of  New  France,  who,  upon  all  emergencies,  can 
direct  their  force  as  he  pleafes,  may  reduce  a  number  of 
difunited  provinces,  many  of  them  very  remote  from  each 
other,  though  much  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants. 

For  forming  this  general  union,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  loft  :  the  French  feem  to  have  advanced  further  towards 
making  themfelves  mafters  of  this  continent,  within  thefe  laft 
five  or  fix  years,  than  they  have  done  ever  fince  the  firft  be- 
ginning of  their  fettlements  upon  it :  and  how  determined 
they  are  to  accomplifh  their  fcheme  as  foon  as  poflible, 
appears  from  their  breaking  through  the  moft  folemn  recent 
treaties  and  agreements  made  between  the  two  crowns  in  or- 
der to  effect  it. 

Gentlemen, 

His  Majefty  hath  given  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  paternal 
care  of  his  colonies,  and  conftant  attention  to  their  fafety,  in 
directing  his  governors  to  promote  this  union  within  their  re- 
fpective  governments:  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  wanting 
on  your  parts  to  contribute  all  in  your  power  towards  effecting 
it,  by  improving  the  opportunity  which  the  approaching  in- 
terview with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany  hap- 
pily prefents  for  that  purpofe :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  you 
may  depend  on  all  reafonable  fupport  and  protection  on  the 
part  of  his  Majefty,  againft  all  prefent  and  future  enterprizes 
and  attempts  of  the  French  againft  you. 


Council- Chamber,  April  2,  1754. 


W.SHIRLEY. 


Remarks   on  our  article  Plantations,   fince  the  laft 
war  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

From  the  whole  drift  and  tenour  of  what  we  urged  under 
this  article,  one  would  be  led  to  think,  that  we  were  pofleff- 
ed  of  the  gift  of  political  prophecy  ;  every  thing  falling  out, 
with  refpect  to  the  laft  war  with  France  and  Spain,  as  we  had 
prejudged,  though  this  work  was  begun  juft  after  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Chappelle:  and  the  revival  of  the  part  perfidy  of 
France  could  not  be  malapropos,  as  being  intended  to  rouze 
and  alarm  us  to  guard  againft  the  treachery  of  that  ftate. 
The  precaution,  we  have  all  the  way  fuggefted,  in  relation 
to  Spain  joining  France  alfo,  did  not  prove  vifionary:  we 
have  likewife  pointed  out  what  came  to  paPs,  in  relation  to 
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the  making  the  Miffiflippi  the  boundaries  between  G  eat- 
Britain  and" Spain;  and  even  fuggefted  the  total  extirpation 
of  France  from  the  whole  American  continent:  and  if  it 
fhould  prove  true,  that  France  has  aflually  ceded  New  Or- 
leans, and  their  weftern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain, 
it  will  manifeft  how  far  human  forefight  may  reach  in  mat- 
ters of  a  public  nature,  when  a  man  is  governed  in  his  re- 
prcfentations  by  facls  and  impartiality.  See  Leeward 
Islands,  America,  Colonies,  Mexico,  Florida, 
Bahama  Islands,  Newfoundland. 

PODOLIA.  This  province  has  Volhinia  on  the  north,  the 
river  Niefter  on  the  fouth,  which  feparates  it  from  Moldavia, 
Oczrakow,  Tartary,  on  the  eaft,  and  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
berg  on  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
is  250  miles  in  length,  and  near  80  in  breadth,  according  to 
Moll.  It  is  exceeding  f  uitful,  and  abounds  particularly  with 
wax  and  honey,  and  afparagus  grows  wild  in  the  fields :  but 
the  eaft  part  of  this  province,  although  it  be  good  land,  is  in 
a  manner  a  perfect  defert,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  inva- 
fions  and  ravages  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Coflacks,  to 
whofe  incurfions  the  whole  province  is  very  fubject. 
The  upper,  which  is  the  weft  part,  is  populous  and  fruitful, 
though  mountainous  in  fome  parts,  and  abounds  with  honey  ; 
and  the  valleys  are  well  watered  by  rivers.  In  feveral  places 
it  has  fundry  forts  of  marble  and  alabafter. 

Caminiec,  the  chief  city  of  the  Upper,  and  indeed  of  all 
Podolia,  ftands  on  the  river  Smotrzick,  which  about  1 10  miles 
below,  falls  into  the  Niefter,  not  above  1 2  miles  from  the 
confines  of  Moldavia,  98  fouth-eaft  from  Lamberg,  224  eaft 
from  Cracow,  230  fouth-eaft  from  Warfaw,  and  48onoith- 
weft  from  Constantinople. 

The  Lower  Podolia,  which  is  the  eaft  part,  and  alfo  called, 
the  palatinate  of  Braclaw,  from  it's  chief  town  on  the  river 
Bog,  40  miles  from  the  confines  of  Moldavia,  and  92  eaft 
from  Caminiec. 

POITOU,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Touraine, 
Berry,  and  La  Marche,  on  the  north  by  Anjou  and  Britany, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Aunis,  Sain- 
tonge,  and  Angoumois.  It  is  a  large  province,  and  more  or 
lefs  fruitful,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  it's  feveral 
parts. 

Chatelleraud  is  fituated  on  the  river Vienne.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  are  induftrious,  and  inclined  to  trade, 
They  make  a  great  quantity  of  watches,  clocks,  knives, 
fciffars,  and  other  works  of  that  kind.  Their  corn  and  wine 
they  difpofe  of  within  the  country,  but  they  export  fome  flax 
and  hemp. 

Partenay,  has  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  cattle  and 
corn. 

St  Maixant  has  a  manufactory  of  woollen  ftockings,  caps, 
and  lenses,  which  they  fell  within  the  kingdom  and  abroad: 
but  their  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  all  forts  of  grain,  and  in 
oxen,  fheep,  horfes,  and  mules,  of  which  they  fell  a  great 
many  to  the  merchants  of  Auvei  gne,  Lyons,  Piedmont,  and 
Savoy.  They  keep  two  markets  weekly,  and  fix  faiis  in  the 
year. 

Fontenaille-Compte,  is  a  final!,  but  well  built  city,  with 
a  pretty  good  trade.  They  make  here  cloths,  and  feveral 
other  woollen  fluffs. 

Niort,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Sevre.  Within  the  diftridt.  of 
this  city  they  drive  a  great  trade  in  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules ; 
and  have  in  the  city,  manufactures  of  (hamoy-leather,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs. 

Olone,  is  inhabited  by  people  who  apply  themfelves  chiefly 
to  the  marine,  and  are  very  good  feamen. 

POLAND,  as  it  is  now  extended,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
with  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  fouth 
with  Upper  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  and  Valachia,  on  the 
eaft  with  Mofcovy,  and  Little  Tartary ;  and  on  the  weft 
with  Germany.  It's  extent  is  from  the  frontiers  of  Pomera- 
nia  on  the  weft,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tartary  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
about  700  miles;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  to  the 
Crapach,  or  Carpathian  mountains,  which  are  the  limits  of 
Hungary,  on  the  fouth,  above  600  miles. 
By  the  fituation,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  not  ex- 
ceflive  cold  ;  yet  fometimes  it's  lakes  and  riveis  are  fo  frozen, 
that  coaches  and  carts  pafs  over  them  for  5  or  6  months  toge- 
ther. The  foil  alfo  is  generally  fertile,  fit  for  tillage  and 
pafture,  and  produces  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle;  even 
enough  to  feed  the  populous  nation  of  Holland,  who  yearly 
fend  vaft  fleets  to  Dintzick  to  buy  the  corn  and  oxen,  fent 
down  thither  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Poland. 

Lithuania,  in  particular,  produces  honey,  wax,  hemp,  flax, 
leather,  pot-afhes,  fait,  wood,  faltpetre,  vitriol,  and  quick- 
filver.  With  thefe  ftaple  commodities  they  purchafe  thofe  of 
other  nations,  viz.  wines,  cloth,  ftuff,  wrought-filks,  tapefiry, 
jewels,  fablens,  martens,  tin,  fteel,  iron  ware,  brandy,  and 
fpices.  The  country  of  Poland,  in  general,  produces  alfo  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  a  good  breed  of  horfes ;  fo  that 
their  cavalry  is  numerous,  and  well  mounted.  There  are 
vines  m  many  places,  whofe  grapes  are  grateful  to  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fummer  and  harveft  be  favourable,  but  the 
wine  generally  is  very  fharp,  when  drawn  off.  In  the  moun- 
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tains  there  are  mines  of  lead,  filver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  but  thd 
moft  confiderable  of  all,  are  the  fait  mines  in  Leffer  Poland, 
which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  country,  and  bring  moft 
money  into  the  Exchequer.  They  work  in  thofe  mines  aa  the 
colliers  do  in  our  coal-pits.  The  fait  is  generally  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  but  fome  of  it  white  and  tranfparent.  When  it  is 
dug  it  has  a  brackifh  tafte;  but  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  brittle  and  more  fweet.  They  have  alfo  fome  veins  of 
fal-gemma*  The  woods  are  well  ftored  with  hares,  con(_vs, 
fquirrels,  deer,  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and  boars.  The  Ma- 
fovian  forefts  have  plenty  of  elks,  wild  affes,  wild  oxen,  cal- 
led uri,  and  buffaloes,  whofe  flefti  when  powdered,  the  Poles 
efteem  a  great  dainty.  In  the  Ukraine  there  are  wild  horfes 
alfo,  whofe  flefti  is  equally  efteemed  by  the  nobility.  The 
wolf,  refembling  a  hart,  or  the  European  linx,  called  lupus 
cervarius,  and  by  the  natives  ris,  with  fpots  on  it's  belly  and 
legs,  affords  the  beft  furs  in  Poland.  The  quails  in  Podolia 
have  green  legs;  it  is  faid  their  flefti  is  unwholefome,  and,  if 
immoderately  eaten,  breeds  the  cramp. 

It  is  a  plain  flat  country,  rather  inclining  to  marfti  lands ;  (o 
that  no  confiderable  woods  or  mountains  are  found  here,  ex- 
cept thofe  that  make  the  frontiers  to  Hungary,  which  is  a 
craggy  ridge  of  300  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  Crapach, 
or  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  eaflern  part  of  the  country, 
indeed,  is  full  of  woods,  forefts,  lakes,  marfties,  and  rivers, 
which  affords  a  delightful  profpect  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
open.  As  for  it's  rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  is  the  Viftula, 
the  Niemen,  or  Cronus,  the  Nieper,  or  Boryfthenes,  the 
Niefter,   or  Tyras,   the  Bog,  or  Vagus. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  confifts  of  thefe  parts. 

I.  Poland,  properly  fo  called,  in  the  weft. 

II.  Pruflia  on  the  banks  of  the  Baltic. 

III.  The  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania  in  the  eaft. 

IV.  Samogitia  and  Courland,   in  the  north. 

V.  Watfovia,  Polachia,  and  Polefia  in  the  centre. 

VI.  Red  Ruflia,  and  Podolia,   in  the  fouth. 

VII.  Volhinia,  and  the  Ukraine,  in  the  eaft. 

The  fubdivifions  whereof  are  thus : 

Poland,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower. 

Upper  Poland,   called  alfo  the  Leffer  Poland,    contains   the 
three  Palatinates  of  Cracow,  Sendomir,  Lublin. 
Lower  or  greater  Poland,  contains  the  Palatinates  of  Pofna- 
nia,  Kalifh,  Brezefty,  Wladiflaw,  Lencici,  Inowloiz,  Snad, 
Rava,  Ploezko,  Dobrizin. 
Pruflia  is  divided  into  Royal,  and  Ducal. 
Lithuania,   is  divided  into  the  Palatinates  of  Witna,  Troky, 
Breflaw,  Novogrodeck,  Minfky,  Mzciflaw,  Witepfk,  Polo- 
eza,  Rofiem. 

Samogitia  hath  thefe  cities,  Midnick,  Schivende,  &c. 
Courland   is  divided  into  Serni^allia,  Courland. 
Warfovia,  otherwife  called  Maffovia,  hath  one  Palatinate  of 
Czerflcow,  and  the  city  of  Warlaw. 
Polachia,   the  Palatinate  of  Bielfk. 
Polefiafia,   Bieflici,  or  Brefte. 

Red  Ruflia  contains  three  Palatinates,  Lemberg,  Belcz, 
Chelm. 

Podolia,    divided  into  Upper,   wherein   is   the  Palatinate  of 
Caminiec.     Lower,  wherein  is  the  Palatinate  of  Braclaw. 
Volhinia,   divided   the  Upper,  which  contains  the  Palatinate 
of  Lufuck.     The   Lower,    which    is  commonly  called    the 
Ukraine,  contains  the  Palatinate  of  Kiow. 
The  Upper  or  Leffer  Poland,   is  fituated  between  the  Lower 
Poland  and  Warfovia  on  the  north,   Hungary  on   the  fouth, 
Red  Ruflia  on  the  eaft,  and  Silefia  on  the  weft,  containing  in 
extent,   from  eaft  to  weft,    near  200  miles,    from  north  to 
fouth,   about   120,    lying   between  49  and  5  1  degrees  of  la- 
titude.    The  river  Viftula,  orVeiflel,  paffes  through  it;   the 
Warta  hath  it's  fource  here,  and  feveral  other  rivers  water  the 
land,  which  is  reafonably  fruitful,  but  over-run  with  woods. 
It  is  divided  into  three  Palatinates,  wherein  are  thefe  cities 
and  chief  towns,  viz. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow,  being  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
the  province,  are,  Cracow,  Novoguria,  Severia,  Czenterow, 
Lelow,  Ofwieczin,  Zator,  Wieliezka,  Bochna,  Sandfecz, 
Lubowla,  Bryecz. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Sendomir,  which  is  the  middle  part,  are, 
Sendomir,  Zawichefl,  Cunow,  Schidlowitz,  Radom,  Zar- 
naw,  Malogocz,  Pikzow,  Viflickia,  Corezin,  Polaniez, 
Pilfno. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Lublin,  which  is  the  north-eaft  part,  are, 
Lublin,  Kafimiers,  Piotrowin,  L^rzendow,  Epol,  ScoJlec. 

The  Palatinate  of  Cracow  has  Silefia  on  the  weft,  the 
palatinate  of  Sendomir  on  the  eaft,  Hungary  on  the  fouth, 
and  Siradin  on  the  north.  There  is  a  fort  of  manna  in  this 
country,  which  they  gather  in  May  and  June,  fweep  it  off 
the  grafs  with  fieves,  together  with  the  dew,  and  make  fe- 
veral difhes  of  it. 

Cracow,  Cracovia,  the  metropolis  of  this  palatinate,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  feated  on  a  rocky  bank  of  the 
rivet  Vifiula,  about  the  middle  of  the  Palatinate  ;  36  miles 
eaft  from  the  confines  of  Silefia,  40  eaft  from  Germany,  44, 
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north  from  the  confines  of  Upper  Hungary,  86  fouth-weft   I 
from  Sendomir,    120  fouth-eaft  from  Almutz,  and  127  from   1 
Breflaw,    135    fouth-weft  from  Warfaw,   and  185  north-eaft 
from  Vienna,    173  north  from  Buda,   250  fouth  from  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  680  north-weft  of  Conftantinople,    and  near   720 
weft  of  Mofcow. 

Near  this  city  are  fait  mines,  of  which  Dr  Conner  gives  this 
account.  They  were  difcovercd  in  1548,  are  about  300 
geometrical  paces  in  depth,  and  have  fo  many  alleys  and  paf- 
iages,  that  one  can  fcaice  go  over  them  all  in  a  week. 
They  are  generally  fo  cold  as  is  fcarce  to  be  endured,  and  the 
winds  are  fometimes  fo  furious,  that  nothing  can  withftand 
them.  The  yearly  revenue  of  thefe  mines  is  about  400,000 
French  livres,  of  which  50,000  go  to  the  king,  10,000  to 
the  queen,  and  fome  thoufands  more  to  the  officers  of  ftate  ; 
befides  which,  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  make  a  yearly  pre- 
fent  to  all  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  their  ftaroftas. 
The  fait  here  is  of  four  kinds  ;  one  extreme  hard,  like  cry- 
ftal ;  another  fofter,  but  clearer ;  a  third  white,  but  brittle  : 
thefe  are  all  brackifh ;  but  the  fourth  is  fomewhat  frefher. 
On  one  fide  of  thefe  mines  there  is  a  ftream  of  fait  water, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  frefh. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  this  palatinate,  are, 

Zator,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  VeiiTel,  22  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Cracow,  and  20  from  the  confines  of  Silefia. 

Severia  is  capital  of  a  large  duchy  of  the  fame  name;  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  filver  and  lead. 

Bieez,  33  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Cracow,  is  watered  by  the  river 
Rapa,  a  branch  of  the  VeiiTel,  of  whofe  froth  they  make  ful- 
phur.  This  town  ftands  on  the  confines  of  the  palatinate  of 
Sendomir,  and  has  good  mines  of  vitriol  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Sandecz,  24  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Cracow,  is  noted  for  trade, 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fome  mines  of  gold  and 
copper. 

Osvieczin,  30  miles  from  Cracow,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
VeifTel,  near  the  river  Sala,  12  miles  from  the  borders  of  Si- 
lefia, is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Polifh  Silefia.  This  town  is 
a  thoroughfare  from  Cracow  to  Vienna,  and  has  a  great  trade 
in  hard  fait,  of  which  there  are  great  lumps  expofed  to  fale  in 
the  public  fquares,  of  from  20  to  30  quintals  in  weight.  It 
is  dug  out  of  the  mines  near  Cracow,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  it  is  fold  for  8,  10,  or  12  florins  each,  and  the  others 
from  50  to  70. 

Czentochow,  57  miles  north-weft  from  Cracow,  and  70 
eaft  from  Breflaw,  ftands  on  the  river  Warta,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Silefia.  It  is  famous  for  good  beer,  tranfported  over 
the  nation  and  into  Germany. 

Slacovea,  25  miles  north-weft  of  Cracow,  gives  name  to  a 
duchy,  and  is  noted  for  filver  mines,  which  bring  great  profit 
to  the  bifhop  of  Cracow. 

Proszovice,  10  miles  north  of  Cracow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sozienova.  The  king  has  a  palace  there,  in  which  is 
kept  a  provincial  dyet. 

Ileussia,  20  miles  weft  of  Cracow,  is  a  royal  town,  noted  for 
filver  and  lead  mines,  and  the  beft  bread  and  beef  in  Poland. 

Wieliez,  25  miles  eaft  from  Cracow  ;  and  Bochnia,  another 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  noted  for  quairies  of  excel- 
lent rock-falt,  difcovered  in  1252,  of  which  that  of  the  latter 
is  moft  tranfparent.  The  mines  which  are  below  the  town, 
make  one  of  the  beft  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  employ  a 
thoufand  men  and  many  horfes.  Such  of  them  as  work  un- 
der-ground, grow  blind,  from  the  fharpnefs  of  the  fait.  Here 
are  a!fo  feveral  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is  boiled  into  fait. 
Our  PhilofophicalTranfactions,  N°.  LX[.  p.  1099,  call  them 
falt-gem  mines.  Here  are  three  forts  of  fait,  one  coarfe  and 
black,  another  finer  and  whiter,  and  the  third  very  white  and 
clear,  like  cryftal.  The  black  fait  is  cut  out  into  mafTes  of 
three  Polifh  ells  long,  and  one  in  thicknefs.  They  lay  the 
great  pieces  before  the  doors,  that  the  cattle  may  lick  them. 
,Thefe  pieces  are  ground  by  mills  and  other  engines. 
This  palatinate  is  fmall,  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  mines,  except 
that  of  Sendomir  only  :  for,  befide  thofe  already  mentioned, 
there  are  fome,  both  of  copper  and  gold,  at  Novoturgus ; 
marble  of  all  colours  at  Silefia  ;  pit-coal  at  Tencinum  ;  and 
iron  mines,  and  glafs-houfes  at  Olftinia. 

The  Palatinate  of  Sendomir  has  that  of  Cracow  on  the 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  Hungary  on  the  fouth,  Mazovia  and 
Great  Poland  on  the  north,  and  Red  Ruffia  and  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  eight  diftridts,  and 
has  nine  fenators,  viz.  the  palatine  and  caftellan  of  Sendo- 
mir, and  the  caftellans  of  Wifliez,  Radom,  Zawichoft,  Zar- 
now,  Malagofh,  Polowiez,  and  Sechow.  It  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  marble,  and  has 
it's  name  from  it's  capital,  viz, 

Sendomir,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  VeiiTel,  near  it's  confluence 
with  the  San,  70  miles  noith-eaft  of  Cracow,  and  75  fouth  of 
Warfaw. 

The  other  towns  of  any  note,  are, 

Kunow,  40  miles  north  of  Sendomir,  noted  for  quarries  of 
marble  of  all  forts  and  colours. 


Sydloveez,  40  miles  north-weft  of  Sendomir,  is  noted  for 
(tore  of  timber,  iron,  and  fteel,  in  it's  neighbourhood,  and 
plenty  of  fifh. 

Viarden,  a  new  built  town,  of  good  trade  much  frequented. 

Itza  ftands  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  VeifTel,  70  milts  north- 
eaft  of  Cracow,  and  furnifhes  all  Poland  with  earthen  ware. 

Kielez  is  famous  for  mines  of  copper,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

Chenein,  12  miles  eaft  of  Kielez,  noted  for  mines  of  lead 
and  filver,  and  quarries  of  marble. 

Lagovia  is  a  city  famous  for  making  earthen  ware. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lublin  lies  north-eaft  from  that  of 
Sendomir,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  ;  has  Mafovia  on  the 
north,  with  Podlachia  ;  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania, 
aud  the  palatinate  of  Ruffia.  It  has  two  fenators,  viz.  the 
Palatine  and  Caftellan  ;  and  the  VeifTel  and  the  Vieperd  are 
it's  two  chief  rivers. 

Lublin  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Uftrieza, 
20  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Red  Ruffia,  35  weft  of  Chelm, 
56  north  of  Sendomir,  55  fouth-eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  130 
north-eaft  of  Cracow.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  merchants  of  Turkey,  Armenia,  Mufcovy,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  England,  &c.  at  it's  four  annual  marts, 
which  laft  each  a  month. 

The  Lower  or  Great  Poland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pomerania  and  Royal  Ruffia,  by  the  Upper  or  Lef- 
fer  Poland  on  the  fouth,  by  Silefia  and  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg  on  the  weft,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Mafovia,  or  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw.  It  is  165  miles  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft,  and  the  like,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft,  ac- 
cording to  thofe  geographers  who  include  Mafovia  in  it  :  but, 
excluding  this,  which  is  rather  a  boundary  than  a  fubdivifion 
of  it,  it  is  200  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  100  from  north 
to  fouth. 

It  is,  in  general,  a  level  champaign  country,  has  pleafant  ri- 
vers, lakes,  and  ponds,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  all  manner 
of  fifh  and  fowl.  It's  hills  abound  with  (heep,  and  other 
cattle,  and  it's  valleys  with  corn. 

Posnania,  called  by  the  Germans  Posen,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pomerania,  on  the  eaft  by  Pomerelia,  and  by  the  pa- 
latinate of  Kalifh,  part  of  which,  together  with  Silefia, 
bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded, 
partly  by  Silefia,  and  partly  by  the  marquifate  of  Branden- 
burg. 

It's  capital  city  of  the  fame  name  ftands  in  a  plain,  among 
feveral  little  hills,  by  the  river  Varta,  or  Warta,  28  miles 
weft  of  Gnefna,  40  north  of  Wratiflaw,  43  north- weft  of 
Kalifh,  135  fouth  of  Dantzick,  and  143  wtft  of  Warfaw. 
There  are  three  very  famous  commercial  fairs  kept  in  this 
city,  much  reforted  to  by  the  German  traders  and  gentry. 
The  firft  is  kept  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  la  Its  a 
month  ;  the  fecond  and  third  at  Midfummer  and  Michaelmas, 
each  of  which  continues  five  weeks. 

The  Palatinate  of  Kalis  lies  along  the  river  Warta,  be- 
tween the  palatinate  of  Pofnan  on  the  weft,  Siradia  on  the 
fouth,  Sendomir  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Cujavia  on  the  eaft 
and  north-eaft. 

The  chief  city  of  this  palatinate,  is, 

Gnesna,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Poland,  and  was 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  feat  of 
the  king.  It  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  palatinate,  in  a  plain, 
between  hills  and  lakes,  37  miles  north  of  Kalifh,  and  eaft 
of  Pofnan,  46  fouth-weft  of  Thorn,  95  north  of  Breflaw, 
118  fouth  of  Dantzick,  121  north-weft  of  Warfaw,  and 
155  north-weft  of  Cracow. 

The  Palatinate  of  Sidaria  lies  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides  of  the  river  Warta,  and  is  divided  into  four  diflricts, 
having  Silefia  on  the  weft,  Little  Poland  and  Sendomir  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  Kalifh  on  the  north,  and  Lefidcia 
on  the  eaft.     It  has  five  fenators. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lencicia  has  that  of  Rava  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Little  Poland  on  the  fouth  ;  is  divided  into 
three  diflricts. 

The  Palatinate  of  Rava  lies  eaft  from  Lencicia,  between 
Leffer  Poland,  Mafovia,  and  Cujavia,  and  is  feparated  from 
Sendomir  by  the  river  Piltza. 

The  two  following  palatinates  are  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cujavia,  which  has  Royal  Ruffia  on  the  north, 
Kalifch  on  the  weft,  Lencicia  on  the  fouth,  and  Dobrin  on 
the  eaft. 

The  Palatinate  of  Brezestey,  on  the  fcuth-fide,  is  fer- 
tile in  all  forts  of  grain,  of  which  it  exports  vaft  quantities  to 
Dantzick,  by  feveral  navigable  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  four 
diftricls,  and  has  it's  name  from  a  little  town  16  miles  weft 
of  the  river  VeifTel,  30  miles  fouth-weft  of  Thorn,  and  weft 
of  Pioczko,  and  60  eaft  of  Gnefna. 

Vladislaw  is  a  palatinate,  whofe  capital  city  of  the  fame 
name  is  built  among  marfhes  near  the  VeiiTel,  in  the  mid- 
way between  Pioczko  and 

Thorn,  14  miles  north-eaft  of  Brezeftey,  20  fouth-eaft  of 
Thorn,  and  75  north-weft  of  Warfaw.  Though  the  adja- 
cent foil  is  marfhy,  and  fo  fcarce  of  fuel,  that  the  inhabitants 
fuff«r  very  much  for  want  of  it ;  yet  it  is  fruitful  in  corn',  and 
fends  great  quantities  to  Dantzick. 

The 
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The  Palatinate  of  Inowlock.  It  extends  from  the 
lake  of  Goplo  and  the  city  of  Grufwick,  to  the  Veiflel,  and 
the  confines  of  Pomerania  ;  has  Pruflia  on  the  north,  the 
Veiflel  on  the  eaft,  Kalifh  on  the  fouth,  and  lies  north-weft 
from  Brezeftey.     It  is  divided  into  three  territories. 

Darbin  is  by  fome  made  a  diftinct  palatinate  of  the  province 
of  Mafovia,  and  by  others  a  territory  belonging  to  that  of 
Brezeftey.  It  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Veiflel,  between  Cujavia 
and  Pruflia ;  abounds  with  fruits  and  fifh  of  all  forts.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  diftricts. 

PtoczKO,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  country,  is  by  fome  alfo 
reckoned  a  palatinate  of  Mafovia,  from  which  it  lies  rather 
to  the  eaft,  between  the  Veiflel  and  Ducal  Pruflia.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  diftricts 

Remarks. 

Dantzick.  being  the  chief  city  of  traffic  in  Poland,  we 
fhall  more  particularly  defcribe  that  and  it's  commerce  from 
the  beft  accounts. 

Dantzick,  eaft  longitude  19,  latitude  54,  the  capital  of  Royal 
Pruflia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fituate  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Viftula,  which  a  little  below  falls  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  It  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  has  the  beft  foreign 
trade  of  any  port  within  the  Baltic.  It  ftands  140  miles 
north  of  Warfaw,  and  70  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koningfburg. 
The  town  is  large,  and  encompafled  with  a  wall  and  fortifi- 
cations of  a  great  extent.  The  houfes  are  well  built  of 
ftone  or  brick,  fix  or  feven  ftories  high,  and  the  grainaries, 
containing  vaft  magazines  of  corn  and  naval  ftores,  are  ftill 
higher,  to  which  the  fhipping  lie  clofe,  and  take  in  their 
lading  ;  for  the  Dutch  annually  import  from  hence  a  great 
many  thoufand  tons  of  corn,  timber,  and  naval  ftores,  and 
other  nations  fome ;  but  the  Dutch  have  the  greateft  (hare 
of  this  trade,  paying  for  their  merchandize  with  pickled  her- 
rings, the  fpices  of  India,  fugars,  brandy,  and  other  produce 
of  the  more  fouthern  countries ;  whereas,  the  Englifn  and 
other  nations  are  forced  to  purchafe  thefe  things  chiefly  with 
treafure.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to 
200, coo  fouls. 

The  racft  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  Dantzick  confifts 
in  corn,  which  the  Polanders  bring  down  the  Viftula  in  large 
ftruzefj  or  barks,  which  carry  in  bulk  about  50  tons  Englifh. 
Thefe  barks  generally  come  down  annually,  in  very  plentiful 
years  to  the  number  of  1600.  They  reckon  by  lafts,  of  11 
Englifh  quarters ;  the  grain  is  fmall,  but  the  red  fort  often 
fells  for  180  Polifh  gilders  the  laft,  and  rye  about  half  this 
value. 

As  thefe  cargoes  are  often  expofed  to  the  weather,  it  is  a 
cuftom  to  fpread  their  fails  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  dry 
their  corn  on  them.  They  alfo  export  bees-wax  annually,  to 
near  1000  fchip-pounds,  for  which  they  often  get  the  price  of 
300  gilders  per  fchip-pound.  Narrow  linens,  of  about  21 
inches  broad,  and  facking  of  different  qualities,  for  bags  and 
imbalage,  are  alfo  exported  to  a  great  amount  *  ;  alfo  pot- 
afh  f,  weed-afh  '{,  and  pearl- afh  ;  this  laft  is  calcined,  and 
takes  it's  name  from  it's  colour.  Pipe-ftaves  are  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable article,  and  oak  plank,  of  which  the  greateft  part  is 
4  inches  thick,  16  to  20  inches  bioad,  and  50  feet  long  §. 
This  fpecies  of  timber  will  not  (land  the  weather  fo  well  as 
Englifh  oak,  but  under  the  water  is  efteemed  equal. 

*  Some  fay  near  100,000 1. 
f  Sold  there  at  50  f.  per  fchip  pound, 
j  Sold  at  22  j  f.  per  barrel  of  360  lbs. 
§  Of  this  near  30,000 1.  value. 

They  import  iron  from'  Sweden,  to  the  quantity  of 
1 500  or  2000  tons,  but  of  the  woollens,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  England,  an  inconfiderable  quantity.  The  laws 
of  commerce  are  very  ftrict  to  prevent  one  foreigner  from  fel- 
ling to  another,  or  to  re-fell  to  any  other  burgher  than  to  the 
peifon  he  bought  of,  which  muft  neceflarily  cramp  the  trade 
very  much.  Peter  the  Great  made  a  law  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  for  Peterfburgh,  and  yet  it  is  unrepealed  ;  but  the  go- 
vernment knows  very  well,  that  to  inforce  the  execution  muft 
be  extremely  prejudicial,  and  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  all 
wife  ftates.  Even  in  Dantzick,  in  the  time  of  the  fair, 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  are  admitted  free,  to  fell  what, 
and  to  whom  they  pleafe. 

Poland  abounds  in  Jews,  faiJ  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  : 
whatever  tribe  they  are  of,  they  appear  as  defpicable  as  any 
people  in  the  world  ;  yet  their  acutenefs  and  induftiy  have 
given  them  an  eftablifhment,  in  which  it  is  the  intereft,  both 
of  the  lords  and  the  clergy,  to  fupport  them ;  for  the  trade 
which  they  carry  on,  enables  them  to  pay  an  intereft  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  large  fums. 

They  keep  their  accounts  here  in  gilders,  grofch,  and  phen- 
nigen,  a  ducat  paffing  for  8  gilders,   6  grofch. 


The  Current  Money  here  is, 


3  (hillings,  or  18  phennigen 
3  grofch         - 

2  ditkins 

3  fixers 


1  grofch, 
1  ditkin, 
I  fixer, 
1  tymph, 


7  I  grofch  -  I  ach  de  hatbef, 

4  ach  de  halbers  -  -         -  1  gilder. 

A  current  dollar  is  3  gilders,  and  a  fpecie  dollar  4  gilders. 

Here  are  alfo  half,  whole,  2  gilders,  and  4  gilders  pieces,  of 
which  the  laft  is  a  French  crown  of  Lewis  XIV.  efteemed 
the  beft  money  current,  when  they  have  not  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  Polifh  coin  fells  from  I  to  2  per  cent, 
advance.  The  exchange  is  ufually  280  to  290  grofch  per 
pound  Flemifh  banco.  Koningfburg  draws  in  current  mo- 
ney,  1  per  mil.  according  to  cuftom,  being  deducted. 

Weight  in  Dantzick. 

32  lote  -  1   pound, 

24  pounds  -  1   fmall  ftone, 

34  dittos     -  -  I  large  ditto, 

120  dittos     -  -  1  centner, 

320  dittos     -  -  1  fchip-pound,  or  2  §  hundreds  Englifh, 

The  weight  is  there  4  per  cent.  lighter  than  the  Englifh.  A 
laft  of  corn  is  60  fheffelt,  but  of  malt  90. 

Long  Meafure. 

I  foot. 
1  ell. 
make  50  ells  Englifh. 
5  Brabant  ells. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  trade  here,  is  ordinarily  computed 
twelve  millions  of  current  dollars,  on  which  the  duties  are 
about  7  or  8  per  cent.  One  half  is  called  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  the  other  the  property  of  the  city. 
This  duty  is  paid  in  Alberto  fix  dollars  of  4  gilders,  Han- 
way. 

Of    the    General    Courfe    of   Exchange    of   Dantzick  and 
Koningfberg. 


12  inches 
2  feet 
102  ells  Dantzick 
6  dittos 


7Z  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs, 
270  Polifh  gros — idem 
100  rixdollars 

84  Polifh  gros,  more  orlefs, 
no  dittos — idem 
loo  rixdollars 

56  Polifh  gros,  more  or  lefs, 


in  France,         100  crowns  d'or  fol. 

in  Holland,  I  pound  gros  banco. 

at  Breflaw,       103  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs. 

at  Frankfort,        1  rixdollar  current, 

at  Hamburgh,      1  rixdollar  banco. 

at  Leipfic,         101  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  current. 

at  Haiemberg,      1  florin  current  money. 


London  exchanges,  with  Poland  and  Pruflia,  by  the  way  of 
Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh, — See  Holland. 

Remarks   before  the  laft  war  between  England, 
France  and  Spain. 

It  is  recent  in  every  one's  memory,  that  the  death  of  king 
Auguftus  of  Poland  gave  rife  to  a  bloody  war  between  the 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon. 

The  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  very  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  conduct  of  king  Auguftus,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  becaufe  he  fufpecled,  not  without  grounds,  that 
he  had  fome  engagements  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Ba- 
varia, not  very  favourable  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  for 
which  reafon  the  imperial  intereft  was  employed  in  Poland, 
rather  to  traverfe  than  promote  the  king's  views,  with  refpeel 
to  the  fucceflion. 

But  when  his  Polifh  majefty  was  dead,  and  the  imperial  court 
found  his  fon,  the  prefent  king,  very  tractable,  with  refpect  to 
it's  favourite  point,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  :  this  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  councils  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  engaged 
them  to  favour  that  meafure  which  they  had  hitherto  im- 
peded. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  from  firft  to  laft,  openly  fup- 
ported  the  intereft  of  king  Staniflaus,  whofe  hiftory,  from  the 
time  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Poland,  is,  in  a  few  words, 
this. 

His  generous  friend,  the  king  of  Sweden,  affigned  him  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  the  little  duchy  Deux  Ponts  for  his  fub- 
fiftence,  which  he  held  fo  long  as  that  prince  lived  ;  but  upon 
his  demife,  the  next  heir  took  pofieflion,  and  king  Staniflaus 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Strafburgh,  where  he  lived  on  the 
bounty,  as  well  as  under  the  protection  of  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefty,  who  in  the  year  1723,  married  the  princefs  Mary, 
his  daughter ;  which  confequently  interefted  France  extreme- 
ly in  his  favour.  His  great  alliances,  his  many  virtues,  and 
his  being  freer  from  vices  than  almoft  any  prince  in  his  time, 
had  preferved  him  many  friends  in  Poland  ;  {o  that  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  marquis  de  Monti,  the  Frenth  am- 
bafiador  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  king  Auguftus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  primate,  to  form  a  great  faction  in  his 
favour,  more  efpecially  as  they  were  both  men  of  great  abi- 
lities. 

But  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony  being  fupported  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterfburgh,  a  double  election  enfued. 
King  Staniflaus,  who  pafled  into  that  country  immediately 
after  the  throne  became  vacant,  went  to  Warfaw,  where  he 
was  received  and  treated  as  king,  but  was  very  foon  driven 
out  again  by  the  Ruflian  army  commanded  by  count  Mu- 
nich, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Dantzic,  in  which  he  fuftained 
a  long  fiege,  ran  great  hazards,  fufFered  many  hardfhips, 
and  at  laif.  with  infinite  difficulty  made  his  efcape  to  Konigf- 
berg,   v.i.ere  he  was  protected  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  broke 
with  the  emperor,  upon  pretence  of  this  difpute,  and  of  his 
having  fupported  king  Auguftus  III.  and  profecuted  that  war 
with  oreat  vigour  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  'till  at  laft  having 
carried  their  point,  and  forced  the  emperor  to  a  peace,  all 
the  care  that  was  taken  of  king  Staniflaus  was,  that  he  fhould 
enjoy  the  title  of  king  of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Lorrain 
for  life,  and  on  the  other  hand,  France  and  Spain  acknow- 
leged  king  Auguftus. 

It  was  very  clear  from  their  whole  management  of  this  af- 
fair, that  the  court  ofVerfailles  was  never  in  earneft  in  the 
fupport  of  Staniflaus's  title  to  this  crown  ;  but  made  ufe  of 
it  only  as  a  colour,  firft  for  engaging  in  a  war  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  next  for  obtaining  an  immediate  pof- 
feflion  of  Lorrain  under  his  name,  which  otherwife  they 
could  never  have  gained. 

It  hath  been  the  conftant  view  of  France  for  many  years 
paft,  to  extend  her  frontier  to  THE  Rhine  ;  and,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  feveral  wars  there,  (he  hath  conftantly  feized 
great  numbers  of  places,  and  fortified  them  at  a  vaft  expence. 
The  return  of  peace  hath  generally  demolifbed  them,  and 
put  the  French  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  large  fums 
again,  upon  the  renewal  of  every  war.  The  experience  of 
this,  and  that  they  may  be  the  more  ready  upon  any  occa- 
iion,  hath  convinced  them  long  before  now,  that  Lorrain, 
if  not  the  greateft,  is  at  leaft  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
acquifitions,  that  they  could  poffibly  gain  or  defire. 
That  Lorrain  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  Fieiich  in  the  defign 
they  have  long  fince  laid,  of  carrying  their  frontier  to  the 
Rhine,  hath  been  fufKciently  feen  in  the  great  advantages 
they  have  received  by  that  country,  all  the  time  of  their 
ufurpation. 

The  union  of  Lorrain  with  France,  advances  their  fron- 
tier forty  leagues  into  the  empire  ;  for  fo  many 
there  are,  from  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  the  city 
of  Strafburg  ;  makes  them  matters  of  all  the  country  between 
Queitfch,  the  Saar,  and  the  Mofelle  ;  opens  a  way  into  the 
Palatinate,  and  into  the  territories  of  Mentz  and  Triers.  See 
Lorrain. 

This  duchy  fecures  the  communication  of  France  with  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two  Alfatia's  ;  is  fituated  at 
the  head  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Mcafe,  and  therefore  can- 
not but  be  extremely  commodious,  as  well  to  preferve  their 
old  conquefts,  as  to  make  new.  Here  they  may  afTemble 
their  forces,  to  diftribute  them  in  every  part ;  make  provifion 
of  corn  to  fill  their  magazines  in  Alfatia,  and  keep  an 
army  in  winter-quarters,  to  be  ready  to  act 
upon  the  Rhine,  before  their  enemies  can  take 
the  field.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  greater  advantages  than 
thefe  ;  and  if  we  add  to  all,  that  out  of  this  country  above 
30,000  men  are  raifed  and  paid,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  French 
had  good  reafon  to  obtain  it,  as  they  have  done.  Thus  h3s 
France  made  dupes  of  all  Europe,  and  gradually  purfued  their 
ambitious  point  towards  universal  empire  ;  which  is 
greatlv  to  be  feared  they  may  ftill  one  day  obtain,  if  they  are 
not  effectually  checked.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  which,  fee 
the  articles  France,  and  Plantations. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Poland,  fince  the  laft  great 
war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  con- 
cluded in  1763. 

The  i m men fe  load  of  Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  with 
which  this  kingdom  is  at  length  incumbered,  and  by  which 
our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  are  now  opprefTed,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  ftriking  memento  to  our  rulers,  that 
this  nation  may  be  as  little  as  poffible  involved  for  the  future 
in  wars  with  the  continent,  which  do  not  immediately  con- 
cern the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  by 
engaging  ourfelves  in  continental,  in  that  moft  expenfive  and 
profufe  manner  we  have  done,  has  been  greatly  inftrumental 
to  entail  upon  us  our  tax-incumbrances.  However  neceffary 
fuch  policy  may  have  been  heretofore  judged,  our  own  im- 
mediate fafety  will  inftruct  us  as  readily  to  relinquifh  fuch  a 
fyftem  as  we  have  been  to  embrace  it ;  our  wares  in  general 
becoming  fo  exceflively  dear,  by  one  tax-incumbrance  after 
another,  that  foreigners  will  not  be  able  to  purchafe  them  at 
all  ;  and  if  we  cannot  fell  our  commodities  and  manufactures, 
how  can  we  be  able  to  buy  the  commodities  of  other  nations? 
Can  any  means  prove  fo  effectual  to  the  absolute  ruin 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade,  as  to  be  eternally  loading  it  with 
more  and  more  taxes?  And  if  once  our  imports  decreafe,  in 
proportion  as  our  exports  do,  will  not  the  revenues  both  of 
Custom  and  Excises  be  gradually  annihilated?  and 
what  then  muft  become  of  the  public  credit,  every  wife  man 
will  tremble  to  coniider. 

The  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  feeming  to  threaten  Europe 
with  a  frefh  continental  war,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  we  are 
willing  to  hope  that  this  nation  will  by  no  means  be  drawn 
into  it:  for  fuch  a  war  may  be  kindled  by  certain  potentates, 
with  the  fole  view  to  that  end,  that  thereby  we  may  more 
and  more  incumber  and  opprefs  our  commerce,  that  at  length 
they  may  gain  the  domii  ion  therein,  and  by  that  means  re- 


cover more  than  the  full  value  of  what  they  loft  in  the  laft 


war. 


The  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  being  the  firft  occafion  that 
has  offered  fince  the  laft  peace,  whereby  certain  powers  mav 
try  the  difpofition  of  the  court  of  London  towards  another 
continental  war  ;  it  will  be  our  prefent  as  well  as  future  in- 
tereft,  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  our  intention  never  more 
to  be  trapanned  into  that  destructive   system,  in  the 
manner  we  have  heretofore  been — That  we  have  fufficiently 
experienced,  that  the  chief  fecurity  and  profperity  of  this  no- 
tion will  depend  upon  it's  maritime  ftrength,  which  we  are 
determined  to  cultivate  to  the  utmoft,  and   that  we  are  re- 
folved  to  raife  every  {hilling's  worth  of  naval  stores  in 
our  own  plantations;  and  that  whatever  we  fhall  expend 
for  the  future  upon  our  maritime  force,  fhall  be  raifed  within 
ourselves,  and  every   fhilling   thereof  fhall   likewife  be 
spent   among    ourselves  :  and  to  this  great  end    we 
are  further  determined   to  raife  all  future  supplies  to 
carry  on  our  naval  wars  within  the  year  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  we  fhall  be  able  to  bid  our  enemies  de- 
fiance.— Thefe  are  the  meafures  that  fhall  be  fteadily  ad- 
opted by  an  Englifh-born  king;   becaufe  thefe  meafures,  and 
thefe  only,  will  conftantly  promote  and   advance  the  pro- 
fperity and  happinefs  of  his  people  of  Great  Britain. 
As  the  foregoing  obfervations  were  drawing  up,  and  not  print- 
ed off,  we  have  advice  of  the  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland; 
and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  election  to  that  crown 
gives  us  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  that   we  can  imagine,  of 
the  effect  the  late  war  has  had,  in  prejudice  to  the  power  of 
the  court  of  Verfailles.     If  we  look  back  a  century  paft,  the 
retrofpection  will  (hew  the  amazing  influence  of  France  in 
the  choice  of  Polifh  kings ;  and  if  we  take  the  flighted  re- 
view of  the  public  transactions  of  a  few  months  in  Poland, 
fince  the  death  of  Auguftus,  we  fhall  find   that  her  intereft 
there  has  actually  dwindled  into  nothing ;  or  that  (he  is  de- 
termined to  avoid  future  continental  wars,  and  not  interfere 
fo  much  as  (he  hath  been  wont  to  do  in  the  wars  of  other 
ftates,  but  feems  determined  now  to  mind  more  her  own  af- 
fairs ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  caution  other  ftates  to  pay 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  intereft,  and  not   interpofe  in  the 
concerns  of  others  fo  much  as  they  have  done. 
It  is  at  prefent  currently  faid,  that  Pruflia  defires  afliflance 
from  the  Court  of  England,  againft  Auftria  and  France,  in 
cafe  cf  new  troubles,  which  that  monarch  is  apprehenfive  of, 
from  their  jealoufy  of  his   influence  in  Poland  ;  and   that  a 
ftrong  memorial  has  alfo  been  prefented  to  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, requefting  the  fame,  and  to  have  immediate  anfwers  to 
both.     And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that  Auftria  and 
France,  in   their  memorials  to  our  court,  complain  heavily 
againft  PrufEa  and  Ruffia,  and  infift  on  knowing  what  part 
England  intends  to  take  in  the  new  troubles  that  threaten  Eu- 
rope. 

In  anfwer  to  which  memorials,  we  are  informed,  that  they 
have  been  given  to  underftand,  that  Great  Britain  would  no 
ways  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  as  the  Poles  certainly 
have  a  right  to  chufe  their  own  kings ;  and  that  if  they  had 
a  mind  to  go  to  war,  they  might  fight  it  out  among  them- 
felves :  which  wife  anfwer,  if  perfevered  in,  will  preferve  the 
peace  of  Europe  ;  for  if  we  pay  either  fide,  the  Germans  will 
foon  find  an  enemy. 
POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  political  arith- 
metic, we  mean  the  art  of  reafoning  by  figures,  upon  things 
relating  to  government. 

The  art  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  very  antient,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  objects  of  revenue  and  trade,  is  what  Sir 
William  Petty  firft  began,  who  as  yet  has  been  followed  by 
very  few;  he  firft  gave  it  that  name,  and  brought  it  into  rules 
and  methods ;  and  his  excellent  difcernment  would  have  car- 
ried it  very  far,  if  he  had  lived  to  this  time  ;  for  his  fkilful 
hand  did  all  along  want  right  materials  to  work  upon,  with 
which  he  might  have  been  furnifhed,  by  the  variety  of  new 
taxes  that  have  been  fince  his  time  levied  in  this  kingdom. 
The  foundation  of  this  art  is  to  be  laid  in  fome  competent 
knowlege  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  ;  fee  the  article  Pe  0- 
ple  :  and  in  all  his  enquiries,  he  took  for  guides  the  cuftoms, 
excife,  and  hearth-money,  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  revenues 
were  not  fully  ftated,  and  their  produce  was  not  known,  at 
leaft  to  him,  when  his  books  were  written. 
He  endeavoured  to  compute  the  number  of  the  people  from 
the  trade  and  confumption  of  the  nation,  into  which  the  ex- 
cife and  cuftoms  were  to  give  him  an  infight,  and  where  the 
hearth-money  might  afford  him  yet  better  lights.  He  was  to 
guefs  at  our  ftrength  and  wealth,  by  the  general  ftock  em- 
ployed in  trade  ;  and  he  might  fee  a  little  into  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  nation,  by  the  turnings  it  made  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  payments  of  cuftoms  and  excife  ;  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  in  England  (hewed  him  in  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, from  whence  he  was  to  gather  how  many  inhabitants  the 
kingdom  might  contain. 

But  his  chief  fchemes  were  calculated,  before  the  true  pro- 
duce of  thefe  three  branches  was  fully  known  ;  for  as  to  the 
excife,  'till  the  beginning  of  Mr  Vincent's  farm,  which  was 
anno  1674,  the  farmers  in  their  feveral  contracts,  had  never 
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been  obliged  to  give  in  a  real  ftate  of  their  accounts,  and  a 
true  produce  of  their  refpeflive  counties.  And  as  to  the 
hearth-money,  it's  grofs  produce  was  likewife  kept  private  till 
Mr  Trant's  farm  (which  began  anno  1679)  who  was  obliged 
by  his  contrafl  to  give  it  in.  And  we  have  yet  never  been 
able  to  meet  with  any  true  account  of  what  the  cuftoms  pro- 
duced, 'till  from  the  year  1674.  '..,,.  ... 
So  that  the  very  grounds  upon  which  he  bu.lt  h.s  calculations 
being  probably  w.ong,  he  muft,  in  many  inftances,  be  mil- 
taken  in  his  fuperftructure  ;  and  the  true  produce  of  thefe 
branches  being  concealed  from  him,  and  indeed  from  every 
body  elfe  but  the  parties  concerned,  in  all  likelihood,  he  over- 
reckoned  them  in  his  mind,  aud  was  thereby  brought  to  over- 
rate the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  under-rate  the  num- 
bers, and  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  other  countries :  and 
this  error  in  a  fundamental,  has  led  him  into  many  others, 
and  has  milled  fuch  as  have  followed  him  in  thefe  matters. 
It  is  true,  Sir  William  Petty  had  very  much  ftudied  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  the  accounts  of  the  births  and  burials,  not 
only  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  other  nations,  which  did  cer- 
tainly help  him  to  very  ufeful  lights. 

But,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  writings  it  may  be 
plainly  feen,  by  any  obferving  man,  that  he  was  to  advance 
a  propofition  not  quite  right  in  itfelf,  but  very  grateful  to 
thole  who  governed. 

The  growth  of  the  French  king,  and  chiefly  of  his  naval 
power,  was  a  very  unpleafant  obje&  for  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  to  contemplate,  and  no  doubt  it  did 
difquiet  the  mind  of  king  Charles  II.  Buc  this  prince  de- 
lighting to  be  foothed  in  his  eafe  and  pleafures,  and  to  have 
no  anxious  thoughts,  was  very  glad  to  fee  one  of  Sir  William 
Petty 's  repute  for  calculations  of  this  nature  affirm  *,  That 
France  exceeded  England  very  little  in  point  of  territory  ; 
that  we  came  near  them  as  to  the  number  of  men,  and  that 
our  numbers  were  as  effectual  in  point  of  ftrength  ;  that  the 
people  of  England  had,  head  for  head,  thrice  as  much  fo- 
reign trade  as  the  people  of  France  ;  that  France  was  under 
a  natural  and  perpetual  impediment  of  being  powerful  at  fea  ; 
and  that  the  French  had  not  above  15,000  feamen  to  manage 
their  trade,  out  of  which,  not  above  10,000  could  be  fpared 
for  a  fleet  of  war. 

*  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic,  page  74,   75,  7, 
85.  56>  57- 

Every  good  Englifhman  does  undoubtedly  wifh  all  this  had 
been  true  ;  but  we  have  fince  had  manifeft  proof;,  that  this 
great  genius  was  miftaken  in  all  thefe  aflertions ;  for  which 
reafon  we  have  ground  to  fufpect,  he  rather  made  his  court 
than  fpoke  his  mind. 

The  king  was  well  pleafed  to  be  lulled  afleep  by  a  flattering 
council,  which  fuggefted,  that  the  power  of  France  was  not 
fo  formidable,  and  could  never  be  prejudicial  to  this  king- 
dom:  for  it  excufed  his  breach  of  the  tripple  alliance,  and  all 
the  other  meafures  which  have  fince  proved  fo  pernicious  to 
the  intereft  of  England.  See  the  article  Plantations. 
But  if  fuch  as  meddled  with  computations  at  that  time,  had 
truly  compared  the  ftrength  of  both  kingdoms,  and  if  the 
minifters  themfelves  had  duly  weighed  the  increafmg  wealth, 
trade,  naval  force,  and  growing  greatnefs  of  that  nation,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  awakened  both  the  king  and  parliament 
from  that  lethargy,  which  has  fince  proved  fo  fatal  and  ex- 
penfive  to  us. 

The  abilities  of  any  minifter  have  always  confifted  chiefly  in 
this  computing  faculty  ;   nor  can  the  affairs  of  war  or  peace, 
be  well  managed  without  reafoning  by  figures  upon  things. 
As  for  example,  fuppofe  a  nation  entering  into  a  war,  that 
may  have  a  good  event,  if  they  can   hold  it  out  longer  than 
the  enemy  ;  and  a  bad   one,  if  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  give 
back  firft  :  in  fuch  a   cafe,  does  not  a  wife  ftatefman,  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  bufinefs,  compute  and  compare  the 
power  and  riches  of  the  adverfe  party,  with  the  wealth  cf  his 
own  country  ;  and  all  in  order  fo  to  hufband  it's   ftrength, 
tfriat  it  may  continue  to  the  very  laft  ?  Does  he  not  fum   up 
the  revenues  of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reckon 
what  may  be  gathered  at  home?     And  does  not  all  this  help 
him  to  govern  wifely  his  prince's  affairs,  and  to  give  his  maf- 
ter  wholefome  and  fafe  counfels  ?     Does  it  not  often  happen 
that   a  nation,    which,  without   any    prejudice,  may   fpend 
three  millions  a  year  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  may  be  ruined 
by  the  expence  of  twenty  millions   in  three  or  four  years  ? 
For  that  body  which  can  bare  frequent  but  moderate   bleed- 
ings, muft  die,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood   be  drawn 
from   it  at  once.     Great  ftatefmen,  therefore,  have  always 
taken  care,  not  only  to  know  the  exact,  pofture  of  their  own 
country,  but  likewife  to  underfland   perfectly    the  power  or 
weaknefs  of  other  people,  with  whom  they  have  wars  or  al- 
liances ;   and  the  judgment  formed  from  thence,  is  political 
arithmetic. 

It  was  by  this  computing  faculty,  that  Fabius  Maximus  found 
out  the  way  to  break  the  ftrength  of  Hannibal,  and  reftore 
the  affairs  of  Rome.  Fabius  confidered,  that  the  forces  of 
1  his  enemy  were  not  of  a  repairing  nature  ;  that  their  fupplies 
were  to  come  from  a  factious  and  a  diftant  country  ;  that 
Vol.  II. 
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Hannibal  was  a  wary  captain,  full  of  ftratagems,  and  not  to 
be  furprized  himfelf :  that  his  voluntary  troops,  compofed  of 
different  nations,  were  invincible  in  battle,  and  to  be  waft- 
ed and  wearied  out  only  by  a  long  war,  which  might  con- 
fume  their  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  Romans 
were  at  home,  and  had  recruits  ready  at  hand  j  he  therefore 
quite  changed  the  manner  of  the  war :  and  thus,  by  rightly 
computing  and  comparing  the  Roman  and  Carthagenian 
ftrength,  he  prevailed  more  by  not  fighting,  than  many  con- 
fuls  and  dictators  had  done  with  their  courage,  not  fo  wifely 
governed  and  directed. 

If  it  could  be  clearly  ftated  what  the  real  wealth  and  ftock  of 
a  kingdom  is,  and  if  it  can  be  known  by  what  degree  it 
grows  rich  in  time  of  peace,  and  by  what  fteps  it  becomes 
poor  at  other  feafons,  fome  opinion  might  be  formed,  and 
judgment  made,  how  long,  and  upon  what  foot  a  war  might 
be  carried  on  with  fafety  to  the  public. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  condition  of  the  enemies  affairs 
can  be  rightly  underftood,  fome  guefs  may  be  made  how  long 
they  can  probably  hold  out,  fuppofing  fortune  to  incline  nei- 
ther way,  and  to   diftribute  her   favours  (as  fhe  ufually  does 
among  nations  ftrong  and  wife  alike)  with  equal  hands. 
And  if  a  country   (engaged   in  a  league  with  other  nations) 
can  be  truly  apprized  of  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  their  al- 
lies, they  may   know  whether  any  of  their  confederates  are 
not  juftly  to  be  called  upon,  and  preffed  for  a  larger  quota, 
and  to  affift  with  more  vigour  in  the  common  bufinefs. 
For  thefe  reafons,  able  ftatefmen  in  all  ages,  have  been  at  a 
great  expence  in  embaffies,  or  fpies  in  foreign  courts,  to  get 
intelligence  of  the  pofture  of  affairs  in  thofe  countries   with 
which  they  are  at  war,  or  with  whom  they  hold  alliance. 
He  that  would   furnifh  himfelf  with  fuch  fkill  in  foreign   af- 
fairs, as  may  make  himfelf  ufeful  at  home,  muft   begin  with 
an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  his  own  country  ;  in  which, 
if  he  can  attain  to  a  competent  knowlege,    he   will   more 
eafily  find  out  the  pofture  and  ftate  of  orher  places.     See   the 
articles  Ballance  of  Trade,  Britain  [Great-Bri- 
tain], British  America,  Credit  [Publick  Cre- 
dit], Debts  [National  Debts],  Funds,  Bullion, 
Cash,  Coin,  Colonies,  Exchange,  Exportation, 
Importation,    Labour,  Landed  Interest,    Ma- 
nure, Money,  Naval  Affairs,  People,  Revenue, 
Shipping,  Treaties  of  Commerce. 
He  muft  know  the  laws,  conftitution,  humour,  and  manners 
of  his  own  country,  with  the  number  of  it's  inhabitants,  and 
it's  annual  expence  and  income  from  land,  [fee  the  article 
Land]  with  it's  product  from  trade,  manufactures,  and  the 
other  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom  :  and  mankind  in   the  mafs 
being  much  alike  every  where,  from  a  true  knowlege  of  his 
own  country,  he  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea,   which  fhall 
prove  right  enough  concerning  any  other,  not  very  diftant 
people. 

As  for  example,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
is  known,  by  confidering  the  extent  of  the  French  territory, 
their  way  of  living,  and  their  foil,  and  by  comparing  both 
places,  and  by  other  circumftances,  a  near  guefs  may  be 
made  how  many  people  France  may  probably  contain.  See 
the  article  France. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  that  knows  the  income  of  England 
from  trade,  by  contemplating  the  frugality  and  induftry  of 
the  Dutch,  their  feveral  forts  of  commerce,  the  places  to 
which  they  deal,  and  their  quantity  of  (hipping,  fhall  be  able 
to  find  out  what  annual  profit  arifes  to  the  Hollanders,  from 
their  foreign  traffic.  See  Holland  and  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

And  he  who  knows  what  taxes  [fee  Taxes]  and  impofi- 
tions  one  country  can  pay,  by  confidering  the  different  hu- 
mours of  the  people,  their  ftock  and  wealth,  their  territory, 
their  foil  and  trade,  fhall  be  able,  by  comparifon,  to  form  a 
good  conjecture,  what  revenues  can  be  raifed  in  another  na- 
tion ;  and  confequently  he  may  make  a  near  guefs,  how  long 
either  kingdom  can  carry  on  a  war. 

In  the  art  of  decyphering,  it  is  faid,  where  three  or  four 
words,  perhaps  letters,  can  be  found  out,  the  whole  cypher 
may  be  difcovered  :  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  holds  in 
the  computations  we  are  treating  of:  and  very  probable  con- 
jectures may  be  formed,  where  any  certain  footing  can  be 
found,  to  fix  our  reafbnings  upon. 

No  commonwealth  or  monarchy  did  ever  arrive  at  a  very 
great  power,  but  by  methods  to  be  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derftandings  of  men  ;  and  we  read  of  no  great  empire  ruin- 
ed, but  the  feeds  of  it's  deftruction  may  have  been  obferved 
long  before,  in  the  courfe  of  it's  hiftory  ;  there  being  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wifdom,  induftry,  virtue,  and  courage,  requi- 
fite  to  advance  a  ftate  ;  and  fuch  a  meafure  of  folly  and  ill 
conduct,  neceflary  to  pull  it  down. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  ways  are  evident  by  which  a  coun- 
try grows  rich,  and  the  decays  in  the  wealth  and  fubftance 
of  a  nation,  may  be  likewife  forefeen  early,  by  fuch  as  bend 
their  ftudy  to  matters  of  this  nature :  for  where  the  caufes 
are  apparent,  we  may  judge  eafily  of  the  effect.  A  people 
who  keep  their  expence  at  home,  or  who  protect  their  trade, 
[fee  the  article  Commerce]  will  not  be  much  wafted  by  a 
war.     A  foreign  war  muft  needs  drain  a  kingdom  of  it's  trea- 
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Cure.  This  treafure  being  the  common  flock,  if  it  be  di- 
minifhed,  muft  certainly  diminifh  the  trade  and  bufinefs  of 
that  nation  ;  and  by  how  much  the  trade  and  bufinefs  of  a 
country  is  leffened,  and  by  how  much  it's  treafure  is  export- 
ed, [fee  Ballance  of  Trade]  by  fo  much  that  country 
is  grown  poorer :  indeed,  to  compute  the  exact  degrees  in  all 
this,  is  difficult ;  but  in  fo  dark  a  point,  conjectures  that 
come  fomewhat  near  the  truth,  may  be  of  fervice  to  any 
ftatefman. 

It  is  true,  that  fpeculations  in  the  clofet,  which  have  not 
been  enlightened  and  affifted  by  practice  and  experience,  will 
be  very  uncertain  guides  to  him  who  defires  to  know  the  flate 
and  condition  of  his  country  :  a  ftatefman,  therefore,  who 
would  compute  with  any  effect,  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  muft  confult  variety  of  men,  and  men  of  different 
talents  ;  and,  in  any  fcheme  he  is  to  form,  above  all  things, 
he  muft  avoid  projectors,  [fee  the  article  Projectors]  his 
flatterers  or  admirers,  or  thofe  who  depend  upon  him.  For 
the  projectors  are  always  too  full  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
bufinefs,  to  judge  rightly  of  it.  His  flatterers  will  always 
affent ;  his  admirers  will  be  too  much  biaffed  by  his  opinions, 
and,  from  his  dependents,  he  can  never  have  that  contra- 
diction, by  which  truth  muft  be  fifted  out. 
A  great  ftatefman,  by  confulting  all  forts  of  men,  and  by 
contemplating  the  univerfal  pofture  of  the  nation,  it's  power, 
ftrength,  trade,  wealth,  and  revenues,  in  any  counfel  he  is  to 
offer,  by  fumming  up  the  difficulties  on  either  fide,  and  by 
computing  upon  the  whole,  fhall  be  able  to  form  a  found 
judgment,  and  to  give  a  right  advice,  and  this  is  what  we 
mean  by  political  arithmetic.  See  the  article  Parliament 
[Member  of  Parliament] 

He  that  has  fuch  a  computing  head,  will  feldom  enter  into  ill 
meafures;  he  will  not  put  the  wars  of  his  prince  upon  a 
wrong  foot ;  he  will  not  engage  him  in  weak  alliances ;  he 
will  not  propofe  ill  digefted  fchemes  and  funds  for  revenues 
that  fhall  not  anfwer.  In  any  new  council  he  will  weigh  the 
event  beforehand,  and  confider  how  far  it  may  difturb  his 
mailer's  affairs,  or  affect  the  nation's  credit.  Happy  are 
thofe  kingdoms,  which  abound  in  ftatefmen  fo  qualified  ; 
but  miferable  is  that  country,  where  the  men  of  bufinefs  do 
not  reckon  right ;  and  where,  in  matters  very  important, 
and  on  which  the  whole  welfare  of  a  people  depends,  they  are 
allowed  to  fay,  they  are  miftaken. 

This  computing  faculty  may  not  only  be  ufeful  to  ftatefmen 
in  the  general  and  higher  affairs,  but  it  will  likewife  help 
them  in  the  mote  fubordinate  and  minifterial  parts  of  go- 
vernment. It  fhall  not  only  contribute  to  their  well  guiding 
and  conducting  the  nation's  whole  ftrength  and  wealth  truft- 
ed  to  their  care,  but  if  they  know  rightly  how  to  reafon  up- 
on tilings  by  figures,  they  fhall  commit  very  few  errors  in  re- 
lation to  their  prince's  revenues,  or  to  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom. 

There  are  few  places  which  afford  better  helps  for  computa- 
tion, than  England  does  at  prefent.  The  excife,  the  cuftoms, 
and  land-tax,  are  criteria,  by  which  we  may  judge,  not  on- 
ly of  what  the  people  confume,  but,  in  fome  fort,  they  let 
us  into  a  knowlege  how  their  numbers  increafe  or  diminifh. 
Thofe  duties  are  the  very  pulfe  of  a  nation,  from  which  it's 
health  or  decays  may  be  obferved. '  And  thefe  revenues  muft 
be  the  better  guide  to  computers,  becaufe  the  accounts  of 
them  are  fairly  kept  and  ftated,  and  becaufe  the  refpedtive 
branches  have  been  under  Co  exact  a  management,  that  their 
produce  is  known  and  underftood. 

The  wealth  of  all  nations  arifes  from  the  labour  and  induftry 
of  the  people:  a  right  knowledge  therefore  of  their  numbers, 
is  neceffary  to  thofe  who  will  judge  of  a  country's  power  and 
fttength.     See  the  article  People. 

And  upon  this  account  undoubtedly,  the  Romans  did  fo  often 
make  the  cenfus,  that  a  judgment  might  from  thence  be 
formed,  how  able  the  commonwealth  was  to  defend  itfelf,  or 
to  invade  others. 

And  the  fin  David  committed  in  numbering  Ifrael,  might  be 
probably  this,  that  it  looked  like  a  fecond  proof  of  rejecting 
theocracy,  to  be  governed  by  mortal  aids  and  human  wifdom. 
tor  without  doubt,  it  muft  very  much  help  any  rules  to  un- 
derftand  fully  that  ftrength  which  he  is  to  guide  and  direct; 
fince  he  may  thereby  know  how  many  are  fit  for  war,  what 
hands  fupport  the  commonwealth  by  their  labour  and  induftry, 
and  what  fort  of  men  are  idle  and  ufelefs  in  it. 
And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation,  as 
fome  think,  that  very  many  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from 
thence,  ufeful  and  reducible  to  practice. 
For  if  the  numbers  of  the  people  can  be  truly  ftated,  if  they 
can  be  divided  into  proper  ranks  and  claffes,  if  it  can  be  dif- 
tinguiftied  who  are  rich,  who  are  eafy,  who  can  barely  fub- 
fift,  and  who,  by  reafon  of  poverty,  can  contribute  little  in  any 
tax  or  aid  to  the  public  :  if  all  this  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
ftood, in  the  laying  any  kind  of  tax  or  impofition,  a  very  near 
computation  may  be  made,  what  fuch  a  duty  fhould  produce 
to  the  government,  fuppofing  it  to  be  duly  collected,  and 
under  a  good  management. 

When  the  different  ranks   and  qualifications  of  men  are  di- 
vided and  ftated,  when  there  is  a  right  diftin&ion  made,  be- 


tween the  number  of  folvent  and  infolvent  perfons,  when  it 
is  known  how  many  pay  not  to  church  and  poor,  how  many 
receive  alms,  and  how  many  are  mere  vagrants,  a  very  good 
judgment  may  be  made  what  any  perfonal  or  family-tax  ought 
to  yield,  ftill  fuppofing  it  to  be  well  and  carefully  levied. 
The  number  of  the  people  leads  us  to  know,  what  the  yearly 
income  may  be  from  land,  and  what  from  mines,  houfes,  and 
homefteads,  rivers,  lakes,  mecrs,  ponds ;  and  what  from 
trade,  labour,  induftry,  arts,  and  fciences ;  for,  where  a  na- 
tion contains  fo  many  acres  of  arable  land,  fo  many  of  paf- 
ture  and  meadow,  fuch  a  quantity  of  woods  and  coppices 
forefts,  parks,  and  commons,  heaths,  moors,  mountains 
roads,  ways,  and  barren  and  wafte  land  ;  and  where  the  dif- 
ferent value  of  all  this  is  computed,  by  proper  mediums,  it 
is  rational  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  part  of  the  people's  ex- 
pence  is  maintained  from  land,  &c.  and  fuch  a  part  from 
mines,  houfes,  &c.  and  that  fuch  a  part  is  maintained  from 
trade,  labour,  &c.  And  the  poor,  exceeding  fo  much  the 
rich  in  numbers,  the  common  people  are  the  proper  medium 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  this  expence. 
There  is  a  certain  fum  requifite  to  every  one  for  food,  rai- 
ment, and  other  neceflaries ;  as  for  example,  between  7  and 
81.  per  annum;  but  fome  expending  lefs,  and  fome  more, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  compute,  that  the  mafs  of  man- 
kind in  England,  expend  one  with  another,  near  81.  per. 
annum:  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  an  annual 
income  of  fo  many  millions  is  needful  for  the  nourifhment  of 
fuch  and  fuch  a  number  of  people. 

And  if  land  with  it's  product  will  not  reach  this  fum,  it  i-, 
rational  to  infer,  that  the  reft  muft  arife  from  trade,  arts,  and 
manufactures. 

And  further,  when  a  nation  contains  fuch  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, fkilled  in  hufbandry  and  the  improvement  of  land,  when 
they  have  fuch  an  extent  of  territory,  and  when  their  acres 
are,  one  with  another,  of  fuch  a  value,  it  may  be  from 
thence  concluded,  that  the  land  of  this  country  will  produce 
fuch   and  fuch  a  fum. 

So  much  of  the  product  of  the  earth  will  nourifh  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  ;  and  a  foil  fo  and  fo  improved,  will  yield 
fuch  a  product;  and  if  this  be  above  what  the  people  con- 
fume,  it  follows,  that  there  muft  be  fuch  and  fuch  a  quantity 
of  goods  for  exportation. 

Such  a  number  of  men  fkilled  in  maritime  affairs,  verfed  in 
traffic,  with  variety  of  ports,  dealing  to  many  countries, 
with  fuch  and  fuch  a  native  product  to  export,  and  fuch  an 
acquired  ftock  to  turn  and  wind,  muft  gain  fo  and  fo  by 
trade. 

And  if  land  and  trade  do  not  reach  the  expence  in  queftion, 
it  follows,  that  the  reft  muft  arife  from  arts,  manufactures, 
and  the  other  bufinefs  of  a  people. 

But  if  land  and  it's  product,  with  what  is  done  at  home,  is 
fufficient  to  nourifh  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
they  are  befides  able  to  export  many  commodities  and  manu- 
factures, and  that  their  ftock  is  fuch,  as  to  deal  in  many 
goods  with  foreign  people ;  we  may  infer,  that  there  is  fu- 
perlucration  of  wealth  accruing  to  fuch  a  country  by  their 
traffic. 

Therefore  a  right  diftinftion  to  be  made  between  what  part 
of  the  people's  expence  arifes  from  land,  &c.  and  what  from 
trade;  and  what  from  arts,  labour,  &c.  muft  be  a  good  guide 
to  princes  and  ftates,  in  laying  any  kind  of  taxes  or  impo- 
fitions. 


Expence  muft  arife  from  income,  and  fuppofe  ■% 

the  general  income  of  a  nation,  from  land  (  44,000,000 
trade,  arts,  Sic.  fhould  be  j 

Suppofe  of  this,  land  to  be      -      14,000,000 -j 
Trade         -  -         -  10,000,000  C  44,000,000 

And  arts,  labour,  &c.         -  20,000,000  j 


And  where  this  is  the  cafe,  can  it  bz  reafonable  in  taxing  the 
people  to  lay  almoft  the  whole  weight  upon  the  twenty-four 
millions,  and  to  let  the  other  twenty  millions  in  a  manner 
efcape.  And  yet  this  muft  happen,  in  countries  the  whole 
burthen  is  generally  put  upon  land  and  trade. 
So  that  fuch  a  political  arithmetic,  as  could  diftinguifli  in  all 
the  different  parts  which  compofe  a  nation's  wealth,  muft  be 
very  ufeful  and  of  public  fervice. 

The  eighth  penny,  raifed  upon  the  annual  income  or  expence 
of  England,  would  have  maintained  the  war  of  king  Wil- 
liam a  great  while,  on  the  foot  of  five  millions  a  year,  if  the 
burthen  had  been  put  upon  all  degrees  of  men  alike,  with 
geometrical  proportion  ;  for,  in  all  probability,  an  equal 
land-tax,  and  moderate  duties  upon  the  whole  confumption, 
would  have  produced  fuch  a  fum:  and  if  this  could  have 
been  compafi'ed,  the  landed  men  had  undoubtedly  been 
in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  we  had 
avoided  the  vaft  debt,  which  was  a  weigh:  upon  the  king's 
affairs. 

This  computing  faculty  confifts  in  comparing  the  ftrength 
of  nations,  and  in  considering  their  number,  power,  policies, 
wealth,  trade,  fhipping,  naval  force,  land  armie;,  and  alli- 
ances. 
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But  there  is  in  this  art  a  fphere  for  lower  capacities  to  move 
in,  who  can  prefume  no  further  than  to  find  out  and  prepare 
materials,  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  abler  hands,  and  who  think 
it  praife  enough  to  them,  if  they  can  make  tools  for  fkilful 
artifts  to  work  withal. 

If  general  computations  had  been  more  ftudied  and  improved, 
thofe  errors  relating  to  the  revenues,  mull  probably  have  been 
avoided,  which  have  fo  entangled  the  public  affairs. 
If  fome  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  had  confulted  political  arith- 
metic, the  parliament  had  not  been  troubled  ever  feffion,  to 
make'goad  fo  many  deficient  funds,  which  have  loaded  Eng- 
land  with  a  heavy  debt. 

Moft  undoubtedly  a  right  fkill  in  this  art,  would  be  of  great 
ufe  in  all  confiderations  relating  to  the  public  revenue:  for 
though  the  number  of  people  could  not  be  certainly  fixed, 
and  "thouoh  the  confumption  of  any  commodity  could  not 
be  truly  known  ;  yet  he  who  goes  by  fome  rule  (though  not 
capable  of  a  mathematical  proof)  (hall  feldomer  err,  than 
he  who  gropes  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  only  follows  the 
fuggeflions  of  his  fancy. 

The  projectors  of  moft  new  funds,  have  hitherto  been  gene- 
rally miftaken  two  parts  in  three:  that  art  is  therefore  to  be 
praifed,  the  rules  of  which,  if  rightly  followed,  will  fhow 
a  priori,  within  a  fmall  difference,  what  any  branch  of  the 
revenue  fhall  produce,  making  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  war  and  peace,  or  any  other  extraordinary  oc- 
currences. 

In  all  computations,  the  number  of  people  is  the  ground- 
work 5  however,  that  knowlege  will  be  kit  an  uncertain 
guide,  witnout  other  helps  and  directions.  For  in  reckoning 
what  any  branch  may  yield,  confideration  muft  be  had  of  the 
prefent  bihties  and  condition  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  the  cur- 
rent c.ifh,  and  even  of  the  difpofmon  of  the  people  to  pay 
the  duty.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  ltkewife  to  be 
charged  muft  be  confidered,  whether-  it  be  the  proper  object 
of  a  duty,  and  not  eafily  concealed  and  evaded,  and  whether 
its  collection  is  to  be  afcertained  by  high  or  eafy  penalties  ; 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  come  at  by  a  few  or  by  many  officers ; 
and  the  law  itfelf,  which  is  to  give  the  duty,  muft  principally 
be  weighed  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  flackly  penned,  the  branch  will 
anfwer  accordingly  :  by  an  univerfal  contemplation  of  thefe 
matters,  and  by  making  every  where  proportionable  allow- 
ance, in  all"  the  foregoing,  and  fome  other  inftances,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed,  what  fum  the  government  may  rea- 
fonably  expect  from  any  new  revenue. 

And,  in  computing  any  new  duty,  the  number  of  the  people 
will  be  an  uncertain  guide  to  thofe  who  do  not  diftinguifh 
rightly,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  a  country:  for  in 
moft  computations,  men  are  led  into  error,  by  reckoning  and 
concluding,  from  what  is  in  view,  and  juft  before  them. 
But  rhey  who  will  make  a  true  eftimate  in  things  of  this  na- 
ture, muft  confider  the  mafs  of  the  people  together,  and  not 
meafure  the  riches  of  the  whole,  by  that  plenty  and  pomp, 
which  they  fee  among  a  few. 

He  who  will  pretend  to  compute,  muft  draw  his  conclufions 
from  many  premifes ;  he  muft  not  argue  from  fingle  in- 
ftances, but  from  a  thorough  view  of  many  particulars ; 
and  that  body  cf  political  arithmetic,  which  is  to  frame 
fchemes  reduceable  to  practice,  muft  be  compofed  of  a  great 
variety  of  members. 

He  who  will  arrive  at  this  art,  muft  look  into  all  the  public 
revenues  ;  he  muft  underftand  fomething  of  their  manage- 
ment ;  he  muft  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  product  and  manu- 
factures of  every  country  and  place  ;  he  muft  know  what 
goods  we  export,  and  what  foreign  commodities  are  im- 
ported to  us ;  and  only  from  this  general  view,  he  muft 
frame  any  fcheme  that  may  be  ufeful  to  the  public.  A 
contemplation  of  one  object,  fhall  give  him  light  into 
things,  perhaps,  quite  of  a  different  nature  :  for  as  in 
common  arithmetic,  one  operation  proves  another,  fo  in 
this  art,  variety  of  fpeculations  are  helpful  and  confirming 
to   each   other. 

Nor  is  the  faculty  of  computing  lefs  ufeful  in  matters 
relating  to  trade,  than  in  what  concerns  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  councils  of  a  country  are  always  inquifitive  after  truth, 
but  to  hide  it  from  them,  and  to  perplex  things  which  have 
relation  to  trade,  is  the  intereft  of  fo  many,  that  in  the 
created  deliberations,  wife  men  are  often  mifled  by  fuch  as 
in  all  their  acting?,  confult  more  their  private  profit  than  the 
common  welfare. 

There  is  hardly  a  fociety  of  merchants,  that  would  not  have 
it  thought  the  whole  profpenty  of  the  kingdom  depends  upon 
their  fingle  traffic. 

So  that  at  any  time,  when  they  come  to  be  confulted,  their 
anfwers  are  dark  and  partial  ;  and  when  they  deliberate  them- 
felves  in  affemblies,  it  is  too  frequently  with  a  bias,  and  a 
fecret  eye  to  their  own  emolument. 

There  is  hardly  a  commerce,  but  the  dealers  in  it  will  affirm, 
we  lofe  by  all  the  reft:  when,  perhaps,  in  time  of  eftablifhed 
peace,  the  kingdom  gets  by  trade  in  general. 
A  true  account  of  the  baliance  of  trade  would  fet  all  this 
right,  and  fhew  what  traffics  are  hurtful,  and  what  are  be- 
neficial to  the  nation  ;  and  the  general  bailancc  is  not  to  be 


accurately  found  out,  but  by  the  aid  of  political  arithmetic, 
and  a  fkill  in  the  foreign  exchange.  See  Ballance  of 
Trade,   and  Exchange. 

AnJ,  perhaps,  this  art  alone  can  fhew  the  links  and  chains  by 
which  one  bufinefs  hangs  upon  another,  and  the  dependance 
which  all  our  various  commercial  dealings  have  each  upon  the 
other. 

In  fiift  appearance,  thofe  traffics  feem  hurtful  which  export 
money  ;  but  when  we  come  to  reafon  upon  things  by  figures, 
we  find  that  fuch  trades  are  often  beneficial,  when  they  bring 
in  one  way  more  bullion  than  they  carry  out  another.  See 
the  article  Bullion,  Vol.1,  page  397. 
We  may  feem  to  lofe  by  the  ballance  in  one  pLce,  but  per- 
haps, that  trade  may  be  the  caufe  of  another,  twice  as  profit- 
able: fo  that  to  object  againft  the  motion  of  one  wheel,  with- 
out knowing  and  feeing  how  the  whole  engine  moves,  is  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe. 

He  that  would,  therefore,  compute  with  any  good  effect  in 
matters  relating  to  trade,  muft  contemplate  the  wealth,  flock, 
product,  confumption,  Chipping,  exportation  and  importa- 
tions of  his  country  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  muft  confi- 
der the  Hate  and  condition  of  other  places. 
In  this  art,  the  moft  deficient  point  is,  to  find  good  materi- 
als, and  to  have  a  footing  probably  fure  to  fix  our  reafonings 
upon;  for  where  our  premifes  en  be  certain,  our  conclufi- 
ons fhall  be  almoft  undeniable. 

It  is  a  great  guide,  in  concerns  of  this  nature,  to  have  be- 
fore us  an  account  of  all  the  exportations  from  London  and 
the  out-ports,  to  every  diftinct  country  ;  and  alfo  of  all  the 
importations  to  London  and  the  out-ports,  from  every  diftinct 
country,  and  of  their  values  at  prime  coft,  and  fo  downwards. 
Every  commodity  fhould  be  under  a  feparate  head,  and  the 
drawbacks  upon  re-exportation  taken  due  notice  of,  and  the. 
value  taken  into  confideration,  where  the  duty  on  goods  h 
ad  valorem.  Thefe  materials  are  very  helpful  in  our  compu- 
tations of  this  kind. 

But  it  would  be  a  further  light  into  the  general  ballance  of 
trade,  if  we  could  form  a  good  judgment  of  that  beneficial 
trade  of  buying  goods  in  one  place,  to  fell  in  another  country, 
and  what  we  gain  by  the  articles  of  freight.  If  the  true  ftate 
of  thefe  matters  could  be  obtained,  it  would  greatly  contri- 
bute to  our  information  in  regard  to  the  general  lofs  or  pro- 
fit made  by  commerce. 

The  general  pofture  of  our  traffic,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as 
peace,  is  likewife  requifite  to  be  taken  into  confideration  ; 
for  by  contemplating  the  various  charges  in  our  exports  and 
imports  in  thofe  different  junctures,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed,  from  political  arithmetic,  how  the  balla;Ce  of  trade 
formerly  flood,  and  how  it  is  like  to  ftand  hereafter,  with 
the  feveral  countries  wherewith  England  has  commercial  ne- 
gociations. 

Thefe  are  the  out-lines  of  the  art  of  political  arithmetx; 
and  how  far  this  work  may  contribute  to  give  the  reader  fome 
knowlege  of  the  art  itfelf,  can  be  known  only  by  thofe  who 
fhall  perufe  our  work  throughout ;  wherein  they  will,  per- 
haps, find  more  matter,  if  rightly  applied,  tending  to  infor- 
mation of  this  kind,  than  thofe  who  have  not  dipped  into  it 
may  be  aware  of. 
POMERANIA.  The  ancient  Pomerania  was  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  the  modern,  for  it  included  Pomerelia,  and 
Caffubia,  called  Black  Pomerland.  The  modern  duchy  of 
Pomerania,  taken  all  together,  is  a  long  narrow  track,  abova 
200  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  50  to  80  from  north 
to  fouth,  the  breadth  being  very  unequal. 
It  has  Pohfh  Pomerania  on  the  eaft :  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the 
north  ;  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
the  duchy  of  Meckienburgh  on  the  weft.  It's  air,  by  reafon 
of  it's  being  the  extreme  north-eaft  corner  of  Germany,  is 
reckoned  the  coldeft  of  any  part  of  it.  The  foil  in  many 
parts  is  fandy  and  barren,  and  their  arable  lands  near  the 
fhore  are  frequently  overwhelmed  with  fand  ;  yet  in  other 
parts  they  have  corn  enough,  both  for  confumption  and  ex- 
port, befides  good  paftures  filled  with  cattle,  and  many  large 
woods  and  forefts,  which  abound  with  deer,  wild  boars,  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  wild  horfes,  wild  bulls,  &c.  and  fowls  of  all 
forts.  Here  are  alfo  beavers,  and  fuch  plenty  of  water-fowls, 
that  they  reckon  20  forts  of  ducks.  They  have  great  plenty 
of  fait  and  frefh  water  fifh,  particularly  falmon,  and  verv 
large  lampreys,  efpeciaily  in  the  bay  of  Stetin  and  lake  of 
Laden.  About  Gripfwald  and  Rugen  they  have  good  her- 
ring- fifhing ;  and  in  the  lake  Madduje,  near  Colbatz,  there 
is  a  large  broad  fifh,  called  mufcum,  found  no  where  elfe  in 
Germany.  There  are  many  fair  and  fertile  meadows  between 
the  branches  of  the  Oder,  and  has  great  quantities  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  as  in  any  province  of  Germany.  They  have  no 
wine  of  their  own  growth,  but  excellent  mum,  and  beer  of 
feveral  forts,  particularly  the  bitter  beer  of  Stetin,  the  mum  of 
Gripfwald,  and  the  ftout  of  Wollin,  which  mariners  trans- 
port elfewhere:  and  as  there  are  fcarce  any  mountains  in  the 
country,  it  has  no  mines,  but  fome  few  of  iron  in  the  Upper 
Pomerania.  It  abounds  with  amber,  efpeciaily  on  the  coafts 
of  Brandenburgh  Pomerania,  where  it  is  not  only  thrown  up 
by  the  fea,  and  found  among  the  fea-weeds  and  fands,  but 
alfo  dug  out  of  the  rocks  and  mines.     It  is  frequently  due  out 
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of  the  ground,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  many 
times  found  by  the  hufbandmen,  as  they  plow  their  lands. 
There  is  a  particular  lake  in  this  country,  that  communicates 
with  the  fea,  where  they  gather  it  in  nets,  when  the  fea  be- 
gins to  flow,  and  fometimes  haul  up  pieces  as  big  as  one's 
fift.  At  firft  taking  up  it  is  foft,  but  foon  hardens,  by  the 
air,  into  a  ftony  fubftance:  it  is  of  feveral  colours,  white, 
yellow,  black,  and  red:  the  fort  found  in  Pomerania  is  a 
datk  yellow. 

It  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes :  among  the  former  are, 
the  Oder,  the  Pene,  the  Rega,  the  Perfant,  the  Wiper,  the 
Stolp,  the  Rekenitz,  and  the  Barte.  The  Rekenitz  feparates 
Pomerania  from  Mecklenburg,  forming  a  large  lake  near 
Damo-arten,  and  falling;  into  the  Baltic  at  Dars.  The  Barte 
rifes  near  Stalfund,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Bardt.  The  O- 
der,  foon  after  it's  entrance  into  Pomerania,  divides  into  feve- 
ral branches,  add  after  having  patted  by  Garts,  Griffenha- 
gen,  Schwedt,  and  Stetin,  flows  into  the  Damifh  lake,  and 
then  into  Damantzkt,  and  at  laft  dilates  itfelf  into  a  frefh- 
water  lake,  or  fea,  called  the  Great  Frifch-HafF,  which  is  an 
excellent  road  for  (hipping,  30  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth,  abounds  with  fifh,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  by  three 
currents,  through  which  (hips  pafs  to  Stetin.  Befides  the 
abovementioned,  there  are  many  more  rivers  in  Pomerania, 
which  fall  into  the  Baltic. 

The  moll  common  divifion  of  this  country  is,  into  the  weftern, 
viz.  the  Upper,  or  Swedifh  Pomerania;  and  the  eaitern,  viz. 
the  Lower,  or  Brandenburg  Pomerania  ;  which  latter  is  alfo 
called  Ducal  Pomerania,  or  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  becaufe 
it  was  s;iven  to  the  ducal  houfe  of  Brandenburg  by  the  treaty 
of  Munfter. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  eaftern,  or  Brandenburgh,  i.  e.  Du- 
cal Pomerania,  are, 

1.  Stolpe,  22  miles  north-eaft  from  Rugenwald,  52  eaft  of 
Colberg,  and  64  weft  of  Dantzick. 

2.  Rugenwald  is  the  capital  of  Wenden  duchy,  on  the  river 
Wiper,  18  miles  north-eaft  from  Coflin,  and  20  from  Car- 
min. 

3.  Coslin,  18  miles  north-eaft  of  Colberg,  is  a  very  pleafant 
town  with  a  good  air.  It  being  but  a  league  from  the  Baltic, 
the  inhabitants  can  eafily  export  their  coin,  and  import 
what  commodities  they  want  from  abroad.  The  Frifch-HafF 
lake  is  a  treafure  to  them,  for  they  often,  in  the  winter, 
bring  up  an  hundred  tons  of  fifh  there,  at  one  draught  of  the 
net,  if  we  may  credit  fome.  The  adjacent  country  is  fruit- 
ful, and  interfperfed  with  little  hills,  on  which  flood  former- 
ly Popifh  chapels,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Here  are 
three  annual  commercial  friars,  viz.  the  Saturday  after  Lady- 
Day,  the  Thurfday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  All- 
Saints  Day. 

4.  Corlin,  13  miles  eaft  of  Colberg,  and  12  weft  of  Coflin, 
has  two  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm-Sun- 
day, and  on  Afcenfion-Day. 

5.  Belgart  is  a  little  town,  with  a  good  trade,  five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Corlin,  16  from  the  Baltic,  18  from  Colberg, 
and  56  north-eaft  of  Stetin. 

6.  Colberg  is  the  capital  of  that  called  the  duchy  of  Caffubia, 
and  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perfant,  near  the  Baltic  fliore, 
30  miles  north-eaft  from  Carmin,  and  55  from  Stetin.  Salt 
is  made  here,  of  which  large  quantities  are  fent  abroad,  to  the 
great  enriching  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, to  whom  the  town  came  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter. 
It's  harbour,  which  is  a  good  one,  though  iomewhat  too 
narrow,  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle. 

7.  Camin  is  a  fmall  city,  which  fome,  however,  reckon  the 
capital  of  Ducal  Pomerania,  but  five  miles  from  the  Baltic 
Sea,  32  north  of  Stetin,  and  33  eaft  of  Wolgaft :  it  ftands 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  that  is  called  Druvenow.  It  has 
three  trading  fairs  a  year,  viz.  the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent, 
on  Trinity-Sunday,  and  Holy-Crofs-Day. 

Upper,  or  Swedish,  called  alfo  the  Royal  Pomerania, 
extends  from  the  Oder  to  the  frontiers  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
from  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Baltic. 

1.  Griffenhagen  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Oder,  above 
Stetin,  almoft  oppofite  to  Gartz.  It  has  three  fairs  in  a  year, 
viz.  on  Thurfday  after  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  Trinity- 
Sunday,  and  on  the  28th  of  October. 

2.  Dam  is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Oder,  overagainft  Stetin.  There  are  three  annual  fairs  at 
this  place,  viz.  on  the  Friday  before  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent, 
the  eve  of  Palm-Sunday,  and  Michaelmas-Day. 

3.  Stetin,  the  metropolis  of  this  Pomerania,  ftands  on  the 
rifingof  a  fmall  hill,  with  a  fine  caftle  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Oder,  which  runs  from  thence  through  the  lake  called  Grofs- 
Haff,  into  the  Baltic,  by  the  hie  of  Ufedom.  It  is  18  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburg,  73  north  of  Frankfort 
74  north-eaft  of  Berlin,  153  weft  of  Dantzick,  170  eaft  of 
Lubec,  and  320  north  of  Vienna.  It's  trade  was  the  moft 
confiderable  of  any  in  thefe  parts,  'till  the  fettlement  of  the 
Dutch  lepublic.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-Towns, 
and  the  rendevous  of  the  fleets  which  thofe  towns  ufed  to 
fit  out  to  protect  their  trade,  and  fecure  their  privileges. 
It  is  40  miles  to  the  fea,  yet  fhips  of  good  burthen  come  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  have  a  fine  key, 


though  the  river  itfelf,  which  is  navigable  a  great  way  above 
the  town  by  lefler  veflels,   is  a  fufficient  harbour. 
One  branch  of  it's  trade  is,   the  exporting  of  fait  and  frefh 
fifh,  efpecially  thofe  taken  in  the  Grofs-HafF,  the  lake  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  about  15  miles  below  the  town;  and 
from  thence  they  alfo  (hip  off  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores 
efpecially  oaken   plank,   mafts,   with  other  wood,    both  for 
building  and  fuel ;    canvas,  linen,  yarn,  honey,  wax,  rofin 
&c.     Many  fhips  come  yearly  from  hence  to  London:  and  as 
the  Oder  brings  down  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  which  comes 
into  it  from  Poland  and  Silelia  by  the  river  Warta,  about  50 
miles  above  the  city,  here   is  a  very  great  exportation  of  it 
efpecially  for  Sweden,    which  is  fometimes  much  diftreffed 
for  want  of  it.     In  fine,  it  is  fo  proper  a  center  for  exchang- 
ing the  commodities  of  Poland   and  Germany,    with  thofe 
brought  from  the  Baltic  by  the  conveniency  of  the  river  Oder 
that  it  cannot  fail  of  having  a   great  (hare  of  trade,  and  it 
is  now  faid  to  be  fo  populous,   that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged   to  live  in  cellars  and  vaults.     They  have  large 
granaries,  ftore-houfes,  an  arfenal,  and  a  dock  for  buildinc 
fhips.  & 

4.  Triptow,  a  pretty  town,  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  on 
the  Tollen  Sea,  or  lake,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  Meck- 
lenburg, 26  miles  fouth  of  Gripfwald  :  it  has  three  fsirs  a 
year. 

There  is  a  town  of  this  name  in  the  Lower  Pomerania,  near 
Coflin,  which  is  called  Triptow  on  the  river  Rega,  or  New 
Triptow.  The  townfmen  have  an  opportunity,  by  their  ri- 
ver, of  trafficking  to  fea:  it  has  a  fair  on  St  Peter  and  Paul's- 
Day. 

5.  Passewalck,  anciently  Pazdewalck,  ftands  between 
Prenzlow  and  Turgeiow,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Ucker, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  fend  their  goods  thiough  the  Haff 
to  the  Baltic. 

6.  Gartz  is  another  town  on  the  fame  confines,  and  is  one  of 
the  pafies  of  the  Oder. 

7.  Ukermunde  ftands  where  the  Uker  river  falls  into  the 
Grofs-HafF. 

8.  Anklam,  on  the  river  Pene,  17  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Gripfwald,  and  31  north-weft  of  Stetin.  It  made  a  good 
figure  once  among  the  Hanfe-Towns.  It  is  advantageoufly 
fituated  among  good  aiable  lands  and  excellent  pafture,  with 
the  conveniency  of  fifhing,  and  of  exporting  their  commo- 
dities abroad  by  the  river  Pene. 

9.  Gutskow  is  a  town  on  the  river  Pene,  8  miles  fouth  of 
Gripfwald,  and  10  weft  of  Wolgen,  between  Anklam  and 
Loytz,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  which 
formerly  included  Gripfwald,  Loytz,  and  the  abbey  of  El- 
denow. 

10.  Loytz  ftands  on  the  Pene  river,  between  Grotfkow  and 
Demain.  It  has  four  fairs  a  year,  viz.  the  Monday  before 
Lent,  the  Monday  before  Whitfuntide,  a  fortnight  after  Mid- 
fummer,  und  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas. 

11.  Wolgast  ftands  very  pleafantly,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder  called  Pfin,  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Gripfwald,  27 
from  Stralfund,  and  40  north-weft  from  Stetin.  It  is  a  very 
handfome,  well-built,  populous,  and  ftrong  town.  The 
harbour,  though  12  miles  from  the  fea,  is  the  beft  in  all  this 
duchy,  Stralfund  excepted. 

12.  The  Isle  of  Usedom  lies  weft  from  that  of  Wollin,  and 
is  formed  by  the  Pene,  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  along 
with  the  Oder,  fo  that  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  which 
runs  between  this  and  Wollin,  is  called  the  fwine,  and  the 
other,  beyond  Ufedom,  the  Pfin.  Upon  the  deftrudlion  of 
Wollin,  the  town  of  Ufedom  was  reforted  to  by  the  Danifh 
and  Polifh  merchants,  and  became  a  place  of  very  good  trade, 
being  very  large,  and  well  fortified  ;  but  fince  1473,  when 
it  was  burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire,  it  has  been  only  an 
inconfiderable  fea-port.  This  ifland  is  about  fix  miles  in 
length,  abounds  with  wild  boar,  deer,  and  hares,  and  was 
the  park  where  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  kept  their  game. 

13.  Wollin  is  the  eaftermoft  of  the  two  iflands  formed  by 
the  tree  mouths  of  the  Oder:  it  is  25  miles  long,  15  where 
broadeft,  and  is  divided  by  the  Swine  from  Ufedom.  The 
town,  which  ftands  at  that  mouth  of  it  called  Drenow,  is 
five  or  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rugen,  25  miles  north  of  Ste- 
tin, and  25  fouth-weft  of  Volgaft.  It  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Julinum,  once  a  very  famous  town,  and  was  one  of 
the  largeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  it's  greateft  mart,  next  to 
Conftantinople,  being  inhabited  by  Danes,  Swedes,  Ruflians, 
Jews,  and  merchants  of  all  nations,  who  had  their  feparate 
ftreets  and  houfes  of  exchange  ;  and  faid  to  have  been  fo 
powerful,  as  fingly  to  maintain  a  waragainft  Denmark;  but 
having  been  partly  deftroyed  by  lightning,  and  partly  by  the 
arms  of  Woldemar  king  of  Denmark,  it  was,  in  1170,  to- 
tally demolifhed,  and  has  been  but  an  inconfiderable  town 
ever  fince:  it's  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Lubec  ar.d 
Dantzic.  This  is  the  common  fate  of  all  places  that  lofs 
their  trade. 

14.  Gripswald,  9  miles  north-weft  of  Wolgaft,  29  fouth- 
eaft  of  Stralfund,  and  46  north-weft  of  Stetin,  which  was 
one  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  formerly  imperial,  ftands  with- 
in half  a  league  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulph, 
which  they  call  the  fea  of  Stralfund,  over-againft  the  ifle  of 
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Rugen  :  and  there  being  another  bay  in  the  ifland  juft  oppo-  I 
lite,  both  together  make  the  paffage  above  20  miles  over. 
The  place  is  not  fo  big  as  Stralfund  or  Stetin,  yet  it  is  a  con- 
fiderable  town,  being  well  built,  well  fortified,  and  has  a 
good  trade  by  fea.  The  beft  fait  was  made  here  of  any  place 
upon  the  Baltic,  but  the  works  have  been  difcontinued  for 
want  of  fuel,  which  in  this  country  is  fcarce.  They  have 
abundance  of  cattle  here,  and  deal  much  in  hides  and  tallow. 
Here  is  a  good  harbour,  and  a  great  many  (hips  belonging  to 
it,  which  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  means  of  a  canal,  that 
is  cut  from  the  gulph  to  a  great  lake  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

place. 

15.  Rue  en  is  drong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  much  cele- 
brated in  ancient  hiftory  for  the  courage  of  the  Rugii,  it's  old 
inhabitants.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth  (though  fome  fay  the  latter  is  not  more  than  20):  it 
is  fo  fruitful  in  corn,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of  Stralfund; 
and  in  grafs,  that  it  is  well  flocked  with  horfes,  black  cattle, 
fheep,  and  the  largeft  geefe  in  Europe.  The  feas  and  lakes  here 
abound  with  fifh ;  and  the  Rugeners  are  not  only  good  fifher- 
men,  but  reckoned  the  beft  pilots  in  the  Baltic,  which  makes 
them  very  ufeful  to  the  merchants  of  Stralfund.  The  foreft 
of  Jafund  fumifhes  them  with  fuel  and  timber,  and  the  fea, 
bays,  and  lakes,  with  plenty  of  fifh  for  confumption  and 
export. 

16.  Stralsund,  the  largeft  and  richeft  town  inPomerania,  the 
fixth  in  rank  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  a  free  imperial  city, 
by  fome  reckoned  the  mod  confiderable  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  ftands  near  the  banks  of  the  fea,  over-againft  the 
ifland  of  Rugen,  19  miles  north  of  Gripfwald,  32  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Rodock,  and  66  north-weft  of  Stetin.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent haven,  where  fhips  come  up  to  the  very  town,  and 
is  fo  well  fituated  for  trade,  that  it  has  a  very  great  and  lu- 
crative commerce,  both  by  fea  and  land;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  here  begins  the  export  of  thofe  ftaple  commodi- 
ties which  all  Europe  fends  for  to  the  Baltic,  as  corn  and  na- 
val flores,  viz.  hemp,  flax,  &c.  but  efpecially  corn,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported,  this  being  the  firft  city  in  the 
Baltic,  to  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  it.  Here  are  alfo  great 
quantities  of  honey,  and  wax,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  hides,  and 
tallow,  as  alfo  of  linen,  efpecially  canvas,  of  which  a  good 
fort  is  made  here. 

POOR.  There  is  certainly  no  ftate  in  which  may  be  found 
more  laws  than  in  ours  concerning  the  poor:  laws  wifer  in 
appearance,  or  more  humane,  more  equitable :  or  fo  many 
books  and  excellent  reprefentations  on  this  fubject :  fo  many 
hofpitals:  or,  in  fhort,  fo  great  a  fund  of  generofity  and  cha- 
rity, as  in  England  :  at  the  fame  time  too,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  country  in  which  there  are  fo  many  poor. 
Yet  thofe  laws  muft  be  intrinfically  defective,  which  being 
fo  important  as  they  are  to  every  member  of  fociety,  have 
not  the  force  to  make  themfelves  be  executed,  or  which  one 
may  eafily  elude. 

The  poors-rate  for  England  only,  which  is  from  two  (hillings 
as  far  as  to  fix  and  eight  (hillings  in  the  pound,  in  fome  parts, 
exceeds  three  millions  and  a  half  flerling.  If  we  add  to  it 
the  private  charities,  and  foundations  of  hofpitals,  a  fum  fuf- 
fkient  to  maintain  the  tenth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  charges  of  the  roads,  and  of  the  public  works,  are  alfo 
immenfe,  and  continual  refources  for  fuch  as  want  employ- 
ment. 

The  tharity-fchools  maintain  and  bring  up  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  children  that  are  born:  neverthelefs,  in  the 
towns,  the  ftreets  fwaim  with  poor,  fome  of  whom  foon 
after,  perhaps,  beg  on  the  high-way  with  a  prefented  pidol 
in  hand. 

The  abufe  of  the  particular  adminifirations  of  the  poor's 
revenue,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  laws,  are  too  glar- 
ingly evident,  and  the  coniequences  of  this  evil  are  too 
dreadful  for  the  adminidration  not  to  become  a  national 
concern. 

There  is  no  more  effectual  method  of  redrefs  for  it,  than  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  members  of  Parliament,  before  whom 
fhould  be  annually  laid  a  ftate  of  the  fums  levied,  or  applied 
to  the  maintainance  of  the  poor,  and  a  lift  of  the  poor  main- 
tained in  every  county. 

By  thefe  circumft.intial  dates  and  lifts,  by  comparifons  and 
indifputable  facts,  it  would  be  made  manifeft, 
ift,  That  fome  or  the  principal  caufes  of  there  being  fo  many 
poor  are,  privileges,  exclufive  rights  of  freemen,  and  corpo- 
rations;  the  indifcreet,  as  well  as  unfaithful,  diftribution  of 
the  parifh-alms;  the  money  fcattered  through  towns  and  coun- 
try, by  the  candidates,  in  the  time  of  elections ;  the  multi- 
plicity of  alehoufes,  taverns,  and  other  infamous  fnares  of 
idleneis,  and  debauchery. 

2dly,  That  robbers  owe  their  origin  not  to  want,  but  indif- 
creet charity.  The  clafs  of  men  which  has  no  right  to  the 
parifh-alms,  is  far  lefs  abundant  in  robbers  than  that  which 
has :  that  right  is  an  encouragement  to,  and  the  certain  re- 
fuge of,  idlenefs,  the  parent  of  debauchery  and  crimes. 
In  fhort,  it  would  appear  convincingly  plain,  that  the  only 
prompt  remedy  that  can  be  brought  for  this  urgent  evil 
would  be, 
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ift,  To  form  a  common  national  aggregate  of  all  the  fums 
levied  throughout  all  the  parifhes,  under  the  name  of  the 
poor's  tax,  to  which  fhould  be  joined  the  funds  of  all  the 
ancient  charitable  foundations:  with  refervation,  however, 
of  liberty  to  all  future  donors  to  appropriate  particularly 
their  charities  to  whatever  counties  or  parifhes  they  fhould 
think  fir. 

2dly,  To  take  into  workhoufes,  or  alms-houfes,  all  beg- 
gars, even  every  perfon  applying  to  the  parifh  for  charity, 
equally  in  cafe  either  of  ficknefs  or  of  health,  without  any 
didinction  even  of  the  private  poor,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch 
as  are  afhamed  of  begging :  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  no 
poor  of  that  nature  in  a  nation  where  it  is  no  fhame  for  any 
one  to  work. 

3dly,  To  affign  to  every  perfon  fo  received  into  thefe  work- 
houfes, that  fort  of  work  of  which  he  fhould  be  capa- 
ble, infomuch  that  the  fick,  and  fuch  as  fhould  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  fhould  alone  be  difpenfed 
with  from  it. 

4thly,  To  divide  thefe  workhoufes  into  two  wards,  the  one 
for  the  poor  who  fhould  work  voluntarily,  the  other  for  them 
to  be  carried  to,  in  cafes  of  neceflary  correction,  and  forced 
to  work,  fhould  they  refufe  to  fubmit  to  it. 
5  thly,  It  would  alfo  be  very  necefTary  to  collect  together,  in 
one  common  houfe,  all  the  children  difperfed  in  the  different 
fchools  and  eftablifhments  of  each  parifh.  The  care  of  their 
firft  years  of  life,  and  of  breeding  them  up  to  work,  would 
be  better  adminiftered  in  one  common  houfe  than  by  parifh- 
nurfes,  who  inhumanly  facrifice,  even  in  the  cradle,  fo  many 
innocent  victims  to  their  barbarous  avarice.  This  is  a  truth 
inconteftibly  proved,  by  acomparifon  of  the  number  of  dead 
beneath  the  age  of  feven  years,  amongft  the  children  nurfed 
by  the  parifh-nurfes,  and  amongft  thofe  brought  up  in  the 
Foundling-Hofpital. 

6thly,  Every  workhoufe  or  alms-houfe  throughout  England 
fhould  render  an  account  of  it's  adminiftration,  attefted  by 
the  magiftrates  or  officers  of  each  town  or  parifh,  to  the 
committee  of  the  nation.  Thefe  accounts  would  ferve  for 
checks  upon  one  another.  The  members  for  every  county 
fhould  be  called  to  the  infpection  of  the  account  of  the  gene- 
ral adminiftration,  and,  upon  the  report  of  this  general  com- 
mittee, the  poor's  tax  fhould  be  fettled,  and  parted  by  the 
nation. 

From  fuch  a  form  of  adminiftration  as  this,  would  refult  the 
following  advantages: 

The  real  mifery  of  the  fick  and  difabled  would  receive  tha  re- 
lief which  is  due  to  it. 

The  malverfation  of  particular  adminifirations  would  be  re- 
medied. 

The  number  of  the  poor  would  fenfibly  diminifh:  many  now 
receive  private  alms,  who  would  then  refolve  to  work,  rather 
than  receive  public  ones. 

Society  would  be  delivered  from  beggars,  of  whom  the  ex- 
ample and  enormities  are  fo  much  to  be  dreaded. 
The  produce  of  the  work  of  fuch  as  fhould  be  free  to  leave 
the  houfe  when  they  pleafed,  and  the  work  of  the  poor  un- 
der confinement,  would  be  a  clear  and  new  profit  to  the 
public. 

The  poor's  tax  would  diminifh  confiderably. 
All  the  recenfions  of  the  above-deduced  three  claffes  of  men, 
and  of  their  fubdivifions,  fhould  be  draughted  and  framed  in 
each  parifh,  by  it's  refpective  churchwardens,  aldermen, 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  or  the  like  proper  officers.  A  fhort 
enough  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  order  and  method,  would 
fuffice  to  carry  them  to  the  requifite  perfection  for  making 
all  the  ufe  to  be  promifed  from  them,  without  much  ex- 
pence. 

DrD'Avenant's  Scheme  for  fetting  the  Poor  to  work. 

Firft,  That  fuch  perfons  as  (hall  fubferibe  and  pay  the  fum  of 
300,000!.  as  a  (lock  for  and  towards  the  better  maintaining 
the  impotent  poor,  and  for  buying  commodities  and  mate- 
rials to  employ  and  fet  at  work  the  other  poor,  be  incor- 
porated and  made  one  body  politic,  &c.  by  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  company  for  maintaining  and  employing  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom. 

By  all  former  propofitions,  it  was  intended  that  the  parifhes 
fhould  advance  feveral  years  rates  to  raife  a  (lock ;  but,  by 
this  propofal,  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  private  per- 
fons, at  their  rifk ;  and  300,000!.  may  be  judged  a  very 
good  (lock,  which  added  to  the  poor's  rate  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  will  be  a  very  good  fund  for  buying  commodi- 
ties and  materials  for  a  million  of  money  at  any  time.  This 
fubfeription  ought  to  be  free  for  every  body  ;  and  if  the  fum 
were  fubferibed  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  proportion  to  their  poor-rates,  or  the  monthly  affeffment, 
it  would  be  mod  convenient ;  and  provifion  may  be  made, 
that  no  perfon  (hall  transfer  his  intereft  but  to  one  of  the  fame 
county,  which  will  keep  the  intereft  there  during  the  term  ; 
and  as  to  it's  being  one  corporation,  it  is  prefumed  this  will 
be  moft  beneficial  to  the  public.  For  firft,  all  difputes  on 
removes,    which  are  very  chargeable  and  burthenfome,  will 
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be  at  an  end,  this  propofal  intending,  that  wherever  the  I 
poor  are,  they  {hall  be  maintained  or  employed.  Secondly, 
it  will  prevent  one  county  which  will  be  diligent,  impofing 
on  their  neighbours  who  may  be  negligent,  or  getting  away 
their  manufactures  from  them.  Thirdly,  in  cafe  of  fire, 
plague,  or  lofs  of  manufacture,  the  {lock  of  one  county  may 
not  be  fufEcient  to  fupport  the  places  where  fuch  calamities 
may  happen  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  the  whole  body  fhould  fup- 
port every  particular  member;  fo  that  hereby  there  will  be  a 
general  care  to  adminifter  to  every  place  according  to  their 
neceflities. 

Secondly,  That  the  faid  corporation  be  eftablifhed  for  the 
term  of  21  years. 

The  corporation  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  for  21  years,  or 
otherwife  it  cannot  have  the  benefit  the  law  gives  in  cafe  of 
infants,  which  is  their  fervice  for  their  education  ;  befides, 
it  will  be  fome  years  before  a  matter  of  this  nature  can  be 
brought  into  practice. 

Thirdly,  That  the  faid  fum  of  300,0001.  to  be  paid  in,  and 
laid  out  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  to  remain  as  a  flock,  for 
and  during  the  faid  term  of  21  years. 

The  fubfcription  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  paffing  of  the  act, 
but  the  corporation  to  be  lefc  at  liberty  to  begin  either  the 
Michaelmas  or  the  Lady-Day  after,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ; 
and  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  fubfcribing,  to  perfons  ap- 

pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  the  remainder  before  they  be- 
gin to  act,  but  fo  as  300,0001.  (hall  be  always  in  flock  du- 
ring the  term,  notwithstanding  any  dividends,  or  other  dif- 
pciition :  and  an  account  thereof  to  be  exhibited  twice  in 
every  year,  upon  oath,  before  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time 
being. 

Fourthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  do,   by  themfelves   or 
agents,  in  every  parifh  of  England,  from  and  after  the 
day  of  during  the  faid  term  of  21  years,  provide  for 

the  real  impotent  poor,  good  and  fufficient  maintenance  and 
reception,  as  good,  or  better,  than  hath  at  any  time  within 
the  fpace  of  years  before  the  faid  day  of 

been  provided  or  allowed  to  fuch  impotent  pocrj  and  fo 
fhall  continue  to  provide  for  fuch  impotent  poor,  and  what 
other  growing  impotents  fhall  happen  in  the  faid  parifh  during 
the  faid  term. 

By  impotent  poor  is  to  be  underftood  all  infants  and  old  de- 
crepit perfons  not  able  to  work ;  alfo  perfons  who  by  fick- 
nefs,  or  any  accident,  are  for  the  time  unable  to  labour  for 
themfelves  or  families  ;  and  all  perfons  (not  being  fit  for  la- 
bour) who  were  ufually  relieved  by  the  money  raifed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor:  they  fhall  have  maintenance,  &c.  as  good, 
or  better,  as  within  years  they  ufed  to  have. 

This  does  not  directly  determine  what  that  fhall  be,  nor  is 
it  pofiible,  by  reafon  a  {hilling  in  one  county  is  as  good  as 
two  in  another ;  but  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  corporation 
that  fiich  poor  be  well  provided  for,  by  reafon  the  contrary 
will  occafion  all  the  complaints  or  clamour  that  probably  can 
be  made  againft  the  corporation. 

Fifthly,  That  the  corporation  do  provide  (as  well  for  all  fuch 
poor  which  on  the  faid  day  of  fhall  be  on  the 

poor-books,  as  for  what  other  growing  poor  fhall  happen  in 
the  faid  term,  who  are  or  fhall  be  able  to  labour  or  do  any 
work)  fufficient  labour  and  work  proper  for  fuch  perfons  to 
be  employed  in ;  and  that  provifion  fhall  be  made  for  fuch 
labouring  perfons  according  to  their  labours,  fo  as  fuch  pro- 
vifion doth  not  exceed  |  parts  as  much  as  any  other  perfon 
would  have  paid  for  fueh  labour.  And,  in  cafe  they  are  not 
employed  and  fet  to  work,  then  fuch  perfons  fhall,  until  ma- 
:erials  or  labour  be  provided  for  them,  be  maintained  as  im- 
potent poor ;  but  fo  as  fuch  perfons  who  fnall  hereafter  enter 
themfelves  on  the  poor's  books,  being  able  to  labour,  fhall 
not  quit  the  fervice  of  the  corporation,  without  leave,  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  months. 

The  corporation  are  to  provide  materials  and  labour  for  all 
that  can  work,  and  to  make  provifion  for  them  not  exceeding 
i  parts  as  much  as  any  other  perfon  would  give  for  fuch  labour. 
For  example:  if  another  perfon  would  give  one  of  thefe  a  {hil- 
ling, the  corporation  ought  to  give  but  nine-pence.  And  the 
reafon  is  plain  ;  firfl,  becaufe  the  corporation  will  be  obliged 
to  maintain  them  and  their  families  in  all  exigencies,  which 
others  are  not  obliged  to  do,  and,  confequently,  they  ought 
not  to  allow  fo  much  as  others.  Secondly,  in  cafe  any  per- 
fons able  to  labour  fhall  come  to  the  corporation,  when  their 
agents  are  not  prepared  with  materials  to  employ  them,  by 
this  propofal  they  are  to  allow  them  full  provifion  as  impotent 
poor,  until  they  find  them  work,  which  is  intirely  in  favour 
of  the  poor.  Thirdly,  it  is  neither  reafonable  nor  poffible 
for  the  corporation  to  provide  materials  upon  every  occafion 
for  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  entered  with  them,  unlefs  they 
can  be  fecure  of  fuch  perfons  to  work  up  thofe  materials ; 
befides,  without  this  provifion,  all  the  labouring  people  of 
England  will  play  faft  and  loofe  between  their  employers  and 
the  corporation,  for,  as  they  are  difobliged  bv  one,  they  will 
run  to  the  other,  and  fo  neither  of  them  fhall  be  fure  of 
them. 

Sixthly,  That  no  impotent  poor  fhall  be  removed  out  of  the 
parifh  where  they  dwell,  but  upon  notice  in  writing  given  to 


the  churchwardens  and  ovcrfeers  of  the  faid  parifh,  to  what 

flace  of  provifion  he  or  {he  is  removed, 
t  is  judged  the  befl  method  to  provide  for  the  impotent  poor, 
is  in  houfes  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  where  proper  provifion 
may  be  made  for  feveral,  with  all  neceffaries  of  care  and 
maintenance:  fo  that  in  fome  places  one  houfe  will  ferve  the 
impotent  poor  of  feveral  paddies,  in  which  cafe  the  parifh 
ought  to  know  where  to  refort,  to  fee  if  good  provifion  be 
made  for  them. 

Seventhly,  That,  in  cafe  provifion  be  not  made  for  the  poor 
of  each  parifh,  in  manner  as  aforefaid  (upon  due  notice  given 
to  the  agents  of  the  corporation)  the  faid  parifh  may  order 
their  poor  to  be  maintained,  and  deduct  the  fum  by  them  ex- 
pended out  of  the  next  payments  to  be  made  to  the  faid  cor- 
poration by  the  faid  parifh. 

in  cafe  any  accident  happens  in  a  parifh,  either  by  ficknefs, 
fall,  cafualty  of  fire,  or  otherways,  and  that  the  agent  of  the 
corporation  is  not  prefent  to  provide  for  them,  or  having  no- 
tice doth  not  immediately  do  it,  the  parifh  may  do  it,  and  de- 
duct fo  much  out  of  the  next  payment ;  but  there  muft  be 
provifion  made  for  the  notice,  and  in  what  time  the  corpora- 
tion fhall  provide  for  them. 

Eighthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  {hall  have  and  receive, 
for  the  faid  one  and  twenty  years,  that  is  to  fay,  fiom  every 
parifh  yearly,  fo  much  as  fuch  parifh  paid  in  any  one  year, 
to  be  computed  by  a  medium  of  (even  years;  namely,  from 
the  25th  of  March,  1690,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1697,  and 
to  be  paid  half  yearly  ;  and  befides,  fhall  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues  of  all  donations  given  to  any  parifh,  or  which 
fhall  be  given  during  the  faid  term,  and  all  forfeitures  which 
the  law  gives  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor ;  and  to  all  other  fums 
which  were  ufually  collected  by  the  parifh  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor. 

Whatever  was  raifed  for,  or  applied  to,  the  ufe  of  the  popr, 
ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the  corporation  ;  and  where  there  are 
any  donations  for  maintaining  the  poor,  it  will  anfwer  the  de- 
fign  of  the  donor,  by  reafon  there  will  be  better  provifion  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  than  ever  ;  and  if  that  mainte- 
nance be  fo  good  as  to  induce  further  charities,  no  doubt  the 
corporation  ought  to  be  entitled  to  them  :  but  there  are  two 
objections  to  this  article  :  Firfl,  That  to  make  a  medium  by 
a  time  of  war  is  unreafonable.  Secondly,  To  continue  the 
whole  tax  for  one  and  twenty  years,  does  not  feem  to  give 
any  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  that  time.  To  the  firft,  it  is 
true  we  have  a  peace,  but  trade  is  lower  now  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war,  and  the  charge  of  the  poor  greater ; 
and  when  trade  will  mend  is  very  uncertain.  To  the  fecond, 
it  is  very  plain,  that  although  the  charge  may  be  the  fame  to 
a  parifh  in  the  total,  yet  it  will  be  lefs  to  particular  perfons; 
becaufe  thofe  who  before  received  alms,  will  now  be  enabled 
to  be  contributors  ;  but  befides,  the  turning  fo  many  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  (which  in  a  manner  have  hitherto 
been  applied  only  to  fupport  idlenefs)  into  induftry,  and  the 
employing  fo  many  other  idle  vagrants  and  flurdy  beggars, 
with  the  product  of  their  labour,  will  altogether  be  a  prtknt 
benefit  to  the  lands  of  England,  as  well  in  the  rents  as  in  the 
value:  and  further,  the  accidental  charities  in  the  ftreets,  and 
at  doors,  is,  by  a  very  modefl  computation,  over  and  above 
the  poor  rates,  at  leaft  300,0001.  per  annum,  which  will  be 
intirely  faved  by  this  propofal,  and  the  perfons  fet  at  work; 
which  is  a  further  confideration  for  it's  being  well  received, 
fince  the  corporations  are  not  allowed  any  thing  for  this  fer- 
vice. 

The  greater  the  encouragement  is,  the  better  the  work  will 
be  performed  ;  and  it  will  become  the  wifdom  of  the  par- 
liament, in  what  they  do,  to  make  it  effectual  ;  for  fhould 
fuch  an  undertaking  as  this  prove  ineffectual,  inftead  of  re- 
medying it  will  increafe  the  mifchief. 

Ninthly,  That  all  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of  the 
poor,  and  for  punifhing  idle  vagrant  perfons  be  repealed,  and 
one  law  made  to  continue  fuch  parts  as  are  found  ufeful,  and 
to  add  fuch  other  reftrictions,  penalties,  and  provifions,  as 
may  effectually  attain  the  end  of  this  great  work. 
The  laws  hereunto  relating  are  numerous,  but  the  judgments 
and  opinions  upon  them  are  fo  various  and  contradictory,  and 
differ  fo  in  fundry  places,  as  to  be  inconftant  with  any  one 
general  fcheme  of  management. 

Tenthly,  That  proper  perfons  be  appointed  in  every  county, 
to  determine  all  matters  and  differences  which  may  arife  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  the  refpective  parifhes. 
To  prevent  any  ill  ufage,  neglect,  or  cruelty,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  provifion,  that  the  poor  may  tender  their 
complaints  to  the  officers  of  the  parifh  ;  and  that  thofe  officers 
having  examined  the  fame,  and  not  finding  redrefs,  may  ap- 
ply to  perfons  to  be  appointed  in  each  county,  and  each  city, 
for  that  purpofe,  who  may  be  called  fupervifors  of  the  poor, 
and  may  have  allowance  made  them  for  their  trouble;  and 
their  bufinefs  may  be  to  examine  the  truth  of  fuch  com- 
plains ;  and  in  cafe  either  the  parifh  or  corporation  judge 
themfelves  aggrieved,  by  the  determination  of  the  faid  iuper- 
vifors,  provifion  may  be  made  that  an  appeal  lie  to  ihe  quar- 
ter feffions. 

Eleventhly, 
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Elevently,  That  the  corporation  be  obliged  to  provide  for  all 
bublic  beggars,  and  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  pub- 
lic beggars,  and  idle  vagrant  perfons. 

Such  of  the  public  beggars  as  can  work  muft  be  employed, 
the  reft  to  be  maintained  as  impotent  poor ;  but  the  laws  to 
be  feverely  put  in  execution  againft  thofe  who  (hall  afk  any 
public  alms. 

This  propofal,  which  in  mod  parts  of  it  feems  to  be  very 
maturely  weighed,  may  be  a  foundation  for  thofe  to  build  up- 
on, who  have  a  public  fpirit  large  enough  to  embrace  fuch 
a  noble  undertaking. 

But  the  common  obftruction  to  any  thing  of  this  nature,  is 
a  malignant  temper  in  fome  who  will  not  let  a  public  work 

00  on,  if  private  perfons  are  to  be  gainers  by  it:  when  they 
are  to  get  themfelves,  they  abandon  all  fenfe  of  virtue,  but 
are  cloathed  in  their  whiteft  robe ;  when  they  fmell  profit 
coming  to  another,  mafking  themfelves  with  a  falfe  zeal  to 
the  commonwealth,  where  their  own  turn  is  not  to  be  ferved. 
It  were  better,  indeed,  that  men  would  ferve  their  country 
for  the  praife  and  honour  that  follow  good  actions;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  nation,  at  lead  leaning  towards 
corruption  ;  and,  in  fuch  an  age,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can 
hope  for,  if  the  profpect  of  fome  honeft  gain  invites  people 
to  do  the  public  faithful  fervice.  For  which  reafon,  in  any 
undertaking  where  it  can  be  made  apparent,  that  a  great  be- 
nefit will  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  have  an  evil  eye  upon  what  fair  advantages  particular 
men  may  thereby  expect  to  reap,  (till  taking  care  to  keep 
their  appetite  of  getting  within  moderate  bounds,  laying 
all  juft  and  reafonable  reftraints  upon  it,  and  making  due 
provifion  that  they  may  not  wrong  or  opprefs  their  fel- 
low fubjedts. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  if  fewer  hands  were  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  idle,  and  if  the  poor  had  full  employment, 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  common  welfare,  and  contri- 
bute much  towards  adding  every  year  to  the  general  flock  of 
England. 

Among  the  methods  that  we  have  here  propofed  of  employ- 
ing the  poor,  and  making  the  whole  body  of  people  ufeful 
to  the  public;  we  think  it  our  duty  to  mind  thofe  whocon- 
fider  the  common  welfare  of  looking  with  a  companionate 
eye  into  the  prifons  of  this  kingdom,  where  many  thoufands 
confume  their  time  in  vice  and  idlenefs ;  wafting  the  remain- 
der of  their  fortunes,  or  lavifhing  the  fubftance  of  their  cre- 
ditors, eating  bread  and  doing  no  work,  which  is  contrary  to 
good  order,  and  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  the  thoughts  of  fome 
good  bill,  that  may  effectually  put  an  end  to  this  mifchief,  fo 
fcandalous  in  a  trading  country,  which  fhould  let  no  hands 
remain  ufelefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  contrive  fuch  a  bill  as  may  relieve 
and  i-eleafe  the  debtor,  and  yet  preferve  to  his  creditors  all 
their  fair,  juft,  and  honeft  rights  and  inttreft. 
Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  to  preferve  and 
increafe  the  people,  and  to  make  their  numbers  ufeful,  are 
methods  conducing  to  make  us  gainers  in  the  ballance  of 
trade. 

Extract  of  two  letters  wrote  to  the  author,  from  an  Eng- 
hfh  gentleman  of  honour,  who  fome  time  fince  refided  in 
Holland,  and  is  now  appointed  in  a  public  character  at  a 
certain  court  in  Europe. 

Sir, 

*  It  is  eafy  to  anfwer  your  queftion,  How  are  the  poor 
maintained  in  Holland  ?  But  to  do  it  fo  as  to  pleafe  you,  who 
look  farther  than  the  outfide  of  things,  would  require  more 
than  one  day  or  one  letter.  However,  defering  other  things 
to  next  poft,  I  will  be  as  particular  as  I  am  able,  upon  fo  fhort 
warning,  to  be  upon  thisfubject;  fenfible  that  it  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  us,  and  that  thofe  who  have  never 
confidered  it,  will  hardly  imagine  what  an  immense  pro- 
fit England  might  make  by  fetting  her  poor  at  work,  be- 
fides  all  the  advantages  of  getting  quit  of  all  your  pickpockets, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

1  will  firft  give  you  fome  extracts  of  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try [meaning  the  United  Provinces]  about  the  poor, 
and  then  an  account  of  their  pradtice. 

The  earlieft  law  that  I  find  in  their  ftatute-books  relat- 
ing to  the  poor,  is  a  long  one  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
It  enacts,  * 
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ARTICLE     IX. 

That  whereas  the  poor  of  our  provinces  are  now  much  more 
in  number  than  they  formerly  ufed  to  be,  and  whereas  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  many  abufes  have  arifen  from  Of- 
fering them  to  beg  and  afk  alms,  particularly  that  it  fixes 
them  in  idleness  (which  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil),  and 
that  neither  they  nor  their  children  follow  any 

TRADE    OR    METHOD    OF  GETTING  THEIR  LIVING,    but 
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are  thus  brought  into  base  actions,  and  a  bad  man- 
ner of  life:  fo  that  though  young,  ftrong,  and  healthy, 
they  neverthelefs  extort,  by  great  importunities,  what  ought 
to  go  to  the  poor  and  fick ;  to  the  impotent,  and  thofe  who 
are  in  danger  of  ftarving:  and  whereas,  before  our  departure, 
we  defire  to  remedy  and  regulate  thefe  evils,  &c.  &c.  &c* 

*  Groot  Placart.  book  1.  B.  20.  T. 
Remarks. 

It  appears  by  this  article,  and  the  following  one,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  12th,  that  before  this  law,  every  body  that  had  a 
mind  was  free   to  beg  in  these  provinces. 

ARTICLE     X. 

That  no  one,  be  it  man  or  woman,  from  this  time  forward, 
(hall  beg  or  ask  alms,  by  day  or  by  night,  secretly 
or  openly,  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  churches,  nor  in  or  at 
the  houfes  of  our  good  people,  in  any  manner  whatfoever, 
upon  the  penalty,  that  whoever  acts  contrary  to  this  law  (hall 
be  put,  for  the  firft  offence,  in  prison,  and  fed  with 
bread  and  water,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  our 
officers,  judges,  and  magiftrates,  who  (hall  be  commiffioned 
to  execute  this  our  edict,  &c.  &c.  And  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence they  are  to  be  whipped  and  corrected,  accord- 
ing to  the  difcretion  of  our  officers,  &c.  except  always  the 
mendicant  friers,  &c.  &c. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

No  foreicner,  nor  outlandifh  perfon,  (hall  beg  or  afk 
alms,  but  (hall  be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  except  pil- 
grims, &c. 

Remarks. 

Upon  thefe  two  articles  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the 
great  freedom  Holland  once  enjoyed  from  beggars,  robberies, 
&c.  &c  feems  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  ftrict  exe- 
cution of  the  article  enjoining  them  to  be  kept  upon  bread 
and  water;  this  fimple  circumftance  being  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence  in  taming  otherwife  incorrigible  offenders, 
to  whom  not  death  itfelf  is  fo  terrible  as  low  living  ; 
and  this  plainly  appears  by  their  conduct,  for  they  rifk  their 
lives,  only  for  the  fatisfaction  of  living  luxuriously,  and 
therefore  abftinence  is  a  more  effectual  punifhment  to  them 
than   hanging. 

ARTICLE     XII. 

All  poor  people,  who  (hall  remove  from  one  city  or 
village  to  another,  there  to  live  or  refide,  (hall  be 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties  and  corrections,  unlefs  they  are 
reduced  by  fortune  of  war,  inundation,  fire,  or  other  fuch  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  they  make  this  properly  appear;  in  which 
cafes,  and  not  otherwife,  it  is  permitted  to  let  them  lodg- 
ings or  houses;  and  all  the  poor  refiding  in  our  faid  pro- 
vinces, and  having  been  there  a  whole  year,  muft  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  are  fettled,  and  have  their  (hare  and 
part  of  the  alms  which  (hall  be  there  ordered  them,  without 
going  about  to  beg  alms  or  bread,  openly  or  fecretly, 
as  hitherto. 

Remarks. 

This  article  is  quite  contrary  to  our  notions  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  liberty  we  give  our  poor,  of  trying  to 
get  their  livelihood  better  in  one  parifh  than  in  another.  I 
(hall  not  venture  to  decide  which  of  the  two  nations  is  in 
the   right,  where  much  may  be  faid  for  both. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

Whoever  (hall  permit  their  children,  whether  great  or  final!, 
to  go  and  permit  any  rascality,  or  to  beg  and  afk  alms, 
(hall  undergo  the  aforefaid  penalties ;  and  the  children  (hall 
be  whipped  with  rods,  and  otherwife  corrected,  according  to 
the  difcretion  of  our  officers  and  magiftrates  of  the  places 
where  the  offence  (hall  happen. 

Remarks. 

The  making  parents  punishable  in  this  cafe  for  their 
children  (efpecially  if  underftood  to  be  thofe  under  12  years 
of  age)  appears  highly  reafonable. 

ARTICLE     XV. 

As  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  others,  not 
able  to  get  their  bread,  nor  having  any  thing  to  live  upon, 
in  any  town  or  village  of  our  faid  provinces  ;  we  order,  that 
a  common  purfe  (hall  be  made  of  all  charities,  poor- 
houses,  hospitals,  brotherhoods,  and  others  hav- 
ing the  distribution,  of  the  product  of  alms,  and  that 

part 
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{s»rt  thereof  (hall  be  given  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  matters  and  governors  of  the  aforefaid  chari- 
ties, rooR-HousEs,  &c.  joined  with  fuch  of  the  officers 
and  magiftrates  of  every  town,  parifh,  or  village,  as  (hall  be 
deputed  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  manner  hereafter 
declared  ;  except  that  alms  founded  for  ecclefiaftics,  as  well 
mendicants  as  others,  fhall  be  distributed  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  founders. 

Remarks. 

Might  not  the  charities  given  annually  by  our  colleges, 
by  being  put  into  a  common  purfe,  be  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed than  now  they  are  ? 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

That,  for  the  future,  boxes  fliall  be  placed  in  every  pa- 
rish-church of  our  provinces,  to  receive  the  sRCRET 
alms  of  good  people  ;  the  faid  boxes  to  be  locked  with 
three  keys,  of  which  the  parifh  prieft  fliall  keep  one,  the  ma- 
giftrates another,  and  the  deputies,  who  (hall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  manner  hereafter  declared,  another ;  which 
faid  perfons  are  impowered  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  faid 
boxes,  whenever  they  fhall  think  good  ;  and  farther,  the 
magiftrates  and  officers  of  each  parifh  fhall  depute  an  honeft 
man  or  two  to  go  round  the  faid  churches,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  to  collect  for  the  poor ;  and  befides,  the  aforefaid  de- 
puties of  every  parifh  fliall  go  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  to 
every  houfe,  in  order  to  beg  alms  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  ;  and  all  thefe  feveral  committees  or  deputies, 
as  well  thofe  who  receive,  as  thofe  who  diftribute  thefe  con- 
tributions, are  obliged  hereby  to  give  an  account,  at  the 
end  of  every  month,  of  what  they  receive  or  diftribute,  be- 
fore the  magiftrates  or  their  deputies,  in  public  and  open 
places,  where  every  body  fliall  be  admitted  that  have  a 
mind  to  come  in. 

Remarks. 

This  laft  paragraph  feems  to  be  a  wife  provifion  againft  mis- 
application OF  THE  MONEY  COLLECTED:  as  to  the 
manner  of  collecting,  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  I  have  fome- 
times  thought — That  one  good  way  of  collecting  with  us,  as 
well  as  of  altering  a  fliameful  cuftom  of  giving   money   to 

SERVANTS    BEFORE    THEIR  MASTERS  FACES,    would   be 

for  every  gentleman  to  hang  up  a  box  in  his  hall,  where 
every  vifitor  might  put  his  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, and  that  it  ftiould  be  underftood,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  this  was  to  be  divided,  one  half  to  the  poor, 
and  ONE  HALF  TO  THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By 
this  means  no  man  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  he 
chufes  for  dining  with  a  lord,  and  a  good  ufe  would  be  made 
of  half  the  vaft  fum  collected  in  a  year  from  thofe  who 
vifit  their  friends:  befides,  fervants  would  be  mended  by  the 
temptation  of  flaying  a  year  in  their  places,  for  the  fake  of 
their  divifion. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

In  order  to  regulate  and  conduct  this  work  of  charity,  the 
officer  *  and  magiftrates  of  every  town  and  village  are  here- 
by required  to  chufe  out  perfons  Residing  amongst 
them,  the  beft  qualified  for  the  faid  purpofes,  whom  we 
require  and  order  to  take  upon  them  this  care,  according 
to  their  duty  to  God,  and  out  of  a  true  fpirit  of  charity, 
and  to  regulate  themfelves  in  it  according  as  is  prefcribed 
them  by  our  edict ;  and  the  faid  deputies  fo  chofen,  fliall  ap- 
point themfelves  a  treafurer  to  keep  their  particular  accounts 
of  the  aforefaid  alms,  and  what  belongs  to  them  on  that  ac- 
count, and  fhall  each  in  his  diftrict,  take  or  caufe  to  be  tak- 
en, an  EXACT  LIST  OF  THE  NUMBER,  STATE,  QUALI- 
TY,   AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  within  it,  of  WHAT 

trade,  and  of  what  age  they  are,  how  they  are  bur- 
thened  with  children,  what  they  gain  or  may  gain. 

*  Officer  Signifies  here,  the  chief  magiftratc  for  executing  of 
jultice  in  criminal  affairs. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

The  aforefaid  committee  fliall  keep  a  register  in  every 
parish,  wherein  fliall  be  plainly  written  the  refult  of  their 
feveral  enquiries,  viz.  the  number  of  the  poor  in  each 
family  or  dwelling,  and  the  quantity  of  money  neces- 
sary for  them,  over  and  above  what  they  can  gain, 
confideration  being  had  of  their  abilities,  neceffities,  and  bur- 
thens. 

ARTICLE     XIX. 

The  alms  fliall  be  diftributed  in  every  parifh,  according  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  faid  deputies,  be  it  in  money,  bread, 
firing,  cloaths,  or  other  necessaries,  confidera- 
tion  being  had  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
aforesaid  poor  persons:  to  drunkards,  idlers,  game- 
fters,  and  fuch  like,  no  money  is  to  be  given,  but  only 
BREAD,    FIRING,   CLOATHING,   AND   OTHER  NECESSA- 
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RIES  TO  MANTAIN  THEIR  FAMILIES  ;  and  thofe  that 
lead  idle  or  roguifli  lives,  and  are  able,  fliall  be  compelled 
TO  work,  and  to  bring  their  gains  home,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  alms-purfe, 
and  befides,  of  being  corrected  arbitrarily  by  the 
magistrate. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  three  laft  articles  Shew  how  the  poor  were  governed 
and  the  alms  distributed,  before  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  offices  cf  elders  and  deacons  were  eftablifhed  in  thefe 
provinces. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

That  sick  and  weak  persons,  who  cannot  come  out  of 
their  houfes,  and  women  in  childbed,  fhall  be  vifited  and  af- 
fifted  by  the  alms-purfe,  and  provided  with  linen,  Sheets,  and 
coverlids,  with  victuals,  with  firing,  and  other  neceffaries; 
and  fo  likewife,  muSt  young  orphans  and  foundlings  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  faid  alms-purfe. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

As  to  the  children  of  those  poor  people,  who,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  this  edict,  were  idlers  living  upon  ro- 
guery, fome  fhall  be  put  to  School,  and  fome  to  trades  or  to 
fervice,  and  fhall,  on  Holidays  and  Sundays,  be  taught  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  and  Shall 
be  carried  to  mafs  and  to  vefpers  every  Sunday  ;  and  that  the 
faid  children  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  go  to  trades 
or  service,  the  faid  committee  fliall  have  them  cleaned 
from  all  filth  and  naftinefs,  and  cloath  them  in  a  decent 
manner. 

ARTICLE    XXII. 

The    poor   that    live    upon   this  alms-purfe   muft  wear  a 

BADGE. 

ARTICLE    XXV. 

We  forbid  all  perfons,  who  by  themfelves  or  their  children, 
enjoy  any  (hare  of  the  distribution  of  the  alms-purfe,  from 
henceforth  to  go  into,  or  converfe  in  taverns,  caba- 
rets, or  such  like  places:  we  likewife  forbid  them 
playing  at  ninepins,  bowls,  dice,  or  other  fuch  forbidden 
games,  upon  pains  of  arbitrary  punifhment ;  confenting,  ne- 
vertheless, that  they  may  Sometimes  drink  a  pot  of  beer  for 
their  recreation  with  their  wives,  but  not  (o  as  to  be  drunk. 
We  are  now  come  to  the  laws  made  Since  the  Reformation, 
of  which  the  firft  is  an  edict  of  the  States  of  Holland,  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  cities  of  Holland,  &c.  &c.  * 

*  19  March  1614. 

ARTICLE    I. 

That  all  men  and  women,  who  being  in  health  go  a  beg- 
ging, or  are  vagabonds,  either  in  the  towns  or  open  coun- 
tries, fhall  be  obliged,  within  four  days  from  the  pub- 
lication of  this  edict,  to  quit  the  province  of  Holland,  or  to 
acquaint  the  officer  of  the  place  where  they  defign  to  get 
their  livelihood,  by  work  or  by  trade,  and  to  give  him 
a  declaration  who  they  are,  whence  they  came,  what  is  their 
bufinefs,  and  likewife  inform  him  where  they  lodge  and  lie 
at  nights,  and  pray  permiffion  to  Slay  in  that  place,  one,  two, 
or  three  days,  engaging  themfelves  not  to  beg  in  the  mean 
time. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

The  beggars  and  vagabonds,  who  are  not  able  or  fit  to 
work,  Shall,  within  two  days  aSter  the  publication  of  this 
edict,  be  fent  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  where  they  muft 
be  maintained  according  to  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  place; 
and  from  thence  they  are  forbid  to  wander,  or  beg  in  other 
towns  and  villages,  under  the  penalty  of  being,  for  the  firft 
offence,  put  to  diet  of  bread  and  water,  according 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  magiftrates ;  and,  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence, to  be  whipped  and  banished;  the  third  offence, 
publicly  whipped,  marked  with  the  burning-iron,  and  ba- 
nifhed  again. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

All  children  forbid  to  beg,  on  pain  of  being  put  to  bread  and 
water,  if  above  8  years  of  age. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

The  fathers  and  lodgers  of  children,  as  well  above  as  under 
8  years  old,  are  required  to  take  good  care  that  their  chil- 
dren do  not  go  a  begging,  under  the  penalty  of  being  punifh- 
ed  as  beggars  themfelves. 

ART  LC  L  E    XI. 

For  the  clearing  of  the  open  country,  all  the  drofts  are  or- 
dered to  go  abvut  their  diftrict  every  8  days,  and  take  up  all 
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vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  officer  of  the  place  where  they  are  taken,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded againft  according  to  this  law.  We  command  like- 
wife  the  ordinary  officers  of  juftice,  fo  often  as  they  can,  and 
at  leaft  once  a  month,  to  do  the  fame  ;  and  the  aforefaid  droits 
are  ordered  to  give  an  account  to  the  provincial  council  of 
ftate,  and  the  aforefaid  ordinary  officers  to  the  court  of  Hol- 
land, either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  of  what  they 
have  done,  touching  the  execution  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE     XII. 

Officers  required  to  fearch  inns,  and  all  fufpected  places,  to 
find  out  beggars  and  apprehend  them. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

All  carriers,  waggoners,  &c.  &c.  are  forbid  to  tranfport  any 
beggars,  from  one  place  to  another,  under  penalty  of  three 
gilders  for  every  offence. 

The  laft  law  I  fhall  quote,  is  one  of  the  States-General,  of  the 
United  Provinces  *. 

•  Placart  25  June  1649. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

It  is  likewife  enafled,  That  every  town,  village,  or 
parish,  fhall  maintain  its  poor  out  of  the  income  of  the 
charijable  foundations  and  collections,  fo  far  as  it  will  go ; 
and,  in  cafe  that  thefe  means  fhall  fall  fhort,  then  the  ma- 
giftrates  fhall  maintain  them  at  the  general  expence  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  can  moft  conveniently  be  done ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  the  poor  be  obliged  to  work  and  labour, 
either  for  merchants,  farmers,  &c.  &c.  according  to  their 
ftrength  and  abilities,  for  reasonable  wages.  In  order 
that  they  may,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  fupported  that  way  ; 
provided  alfo,  that  they  are  to  be  indulged  in  no  idlenefs  nor 
infolence. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

Forbidding,  for  the  future,  all  mafters  of  poor-houfes,  hof- 
pitals  or  charity-houfes,  mafters  of  inns  or  taverns,  farmers, 
or  any  other  perfons  whatfoever,  to  lodge  or  harbour,  either 
in  their  houfes,  granaries,  or  ftables,  or  to  fupport  with  meat 
or  drink,  any  idlers  or  vagabonds,  foreigners,  or  others,  who 
are  healthy  and  sound  of  their  limbs,  and  who 
neverthelefs  appear  in  various  forms  and  manners  of  begga- 
ry and  idlenefs :  forbidding  alfo  agreements  with  them  to  go 
(hares  in  the  profit  which  they  make  by  fueh  unlawful  means, 
or  to  attend  their  rendezvous,  or  to  go  with  them,  or  to 
(hew  them  the  way,  unlefs  along  the  common  roads,  or 
otherwife  to  fhew  them  any  favour  or  affiftance,  on  pain  of 
being  taken  for  their  accomplice,  and  being  punifhed  as  fuch, 
as  to  juftice  fhall  appertain. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Nor  fhall  it  be  any  excufe  for  the  faid  innkeepers,  &c.  that 
thefe  people  came  by  force  and  againft  their  will  to  lodge 
with  them,  unlefs  it  be  proved,  that  the  faid  innkeepers,  &c. 
gave  secret  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  place,  that  fuch 
vagabonds  were  at  his  houfe. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

To  the  end  that  the  officers  of  the  towns  and  open  country 
may  be  better  informed  and  advertifed,  where  fuch  vagabonds 
and  offenders  are,  we  command  and  require  them  and  their 
under-officers,  to  go  about  all  ordinary  markets,  churches, 
hofpitals,  and  poor-houfes,  upon  fair-days,  upon  marriages, 
^  and  fuch-like  afTemblies  or  feafts,  where  thefe  offenders  are 
commonly  found,  to  take  them  up,  and  proceed  againft  them 
according  to  the  contents  of  this  edict. 

ARTICLE    X. 

And  to  provide  againft  the  cheats  that  fome  beggars  prac- 
tife,  of  appearing  to  be  afflicted  with  ficknefs,  or  otherwife 
infirm  ;  it  is  ordered,  that  beggars  fufpected  of  fuch  deceits 
fhall,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
place  where  taken,  be  vifited  and  examined  by  fworn  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons,  that  the  truth  being  known,  thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  fuch  cheats,  may  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  offence. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

Charging  and  commanding  all  officers  of  juftice  in  their 
refpective  diftricts,  to  do  their  duty,  by  apprehending  all  fuch 
idlers,  wanderers,  and  vagabonds,  on  pain  of  being,  not  only 
arbitrarily  punifhed,  but  of  being  obliged  to  pay  ail  the  da> 
mages  which  fhall  happen  to  any  perfon,  through  their  hav- 
ing neglected  to  apprehend  fuch  offenders. 
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ARTICLE    XV. 

And  that  no  difficulties  may  be  made  by  schepens,  jus- 
tices, or  officers  of  particular  places,  before  whom  the  faid 
offenders  fhall  be  brought,  about  the  judging  of  these 
offenders;  we  ftrictly  and  exprefsly  command,  that 
whoever  fuch  offenders  are  brought  before,  whether  it  be  high- 
bailiff*  or  other  officer,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  examine,  and 
sentence  them,  upon  pain  of  being  not  only  deprived  of 
his  office,  but  otherwife  arbitrarily  punifhed. 

Remarks. 

Thus  much  for  their  laws ;  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  make 
this  obfervation  ;  that  this  manner  of  providing  for  their 
poor  was  not  begun  at  the  Reformation,  or  occafioned  by 
the  diffolution  of  monaftries  ;  but  rather  was  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  their  increafing  in  people  and  trade,  which 
brought  both  bufy  and  idle  people  amongft  them  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  our  law  of  the  43d  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  made, 
upon  our  having  flourifhed  for  about  the  faid  term  of  years. 
The  difputes  between  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  the 
States  of  Flanders,  which  forced  a  great  deal  of  trade  into 
Holland,  having  only  ended  about  149 1 ;  and  the  firft  of  thefe 
laws  is  made  juft  40  years  after,  as  our  law  was  forty  years 
after  the  end  of  queen  Mary's  perfecution,  and  the  beginning 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  encouragement  to  trade  *. 

*  See  Mr  North's  Manufcript  upon  the  Poor,  §  2. 

Now,  as  to  their  practice,  every  town  or  congregation  main- 
tains it's  own  poor,  either  out  of  the  collections  which  are 
made  every  Sunday,  and  church-day,  or  the  ordinary  col- 
lections which  are  made  four  times  a  year,  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  or  the  extraordinary  ones,  which  are  made  when  ne- 
ceffity  requires,  which  have  been  frequently  four  times  more. 
Thefe  voluntary  contributions  are  laid  up  and  diftributed  by 
the  deacons  of  the  feveral  congregations,  and  the  poor  are  by 
them,  either  maintained  in  their  own  houfes,  or  lodged  with 
others,  according  to  their  circumftances  or  infirmities. 
The  charity  of  the  people  of  Holland  is  fuch,  that  the  col- 
lections fuffice,  in  ordinary  years,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  ;  but  in  extraordinary  ones,  the  magiftrates  have  ad- 
vanced great  fums  for  that  purpofe :  as  for  example,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  magiftrates  of  the  Hague  paid  15,000  gilders, 
and  thofe  of  Leyden  30,000  on  that  account. 
But  the  diacony,  or  treafury  of  the  reformed  and  eftablifhed 
church  of  Amfterdam,  is  upon  fo  good  a  footing,  that  they 
did  not  even  in  that  year,  want  the  aid  of  the  magiftrate; 
they  diftributed  578,758  gilders,  but  their  income  is  about 
500,000. 

The  Romifh,  Lutheran,  and  other  diaconies,  are  directed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and  di- 
ftributed to  about  500,  and  may  keep  in  houfes  6  or  700  old 
people  and  children  in  Amfterdam:  the  eftablifhed  church  to 
about  1000  or  1200  poor  families,  befides  their  three  almf- 
houfes,  where  are  about  1 300  old  people  and  children. 
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There  are  other  hofpitals  and  poor-houfes.  befides  thefe  three, 
of  which  the  great  one,  that  takes  in  beggars  children  of  all 
perfuafions  and  foundlings,  has  about  1500  children. 
The  poor  are  here,  not  only  free  of  all  excifes,  but  they 
have  an  allowance  paid  of  fome  branches  of  the  excife,  and 
a  third  part  of  all  fines  in  criminal  cafes,  computed,  goes  to 
the  poor-houfes,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  where  poor 
children  are  maintained ;  one  gees  by  the  name  of  the  or- 
phan-houfe,  the  other  of  the  poor-houfe;  the  former  is  filled 
with  children  of  a  better  rank  than  the  other,  with  the 
children  of  decayed  shopkeepers,  and  thofe  who  have 
lived  well,  and  the  latter  with  thofe  of  the  lowest 
sort  of  people.  When  a  child  is  taken  into  either  of 
thefe  houfes,  the  governors  po fiefs  themfelves  of  whatever 
little  effects  they  have  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe. 
Thefe  children  are  extremely  well  taken  care  of;  they  have 
mafters  and  miftrefTes,  to  teach  them  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  and  the  girls  plain  needle-work.  When  they  are 
fit  to  go  out,  they  are  put  to  mafters  and  miftrefTes  by  the 
day  to  learn  trades,  and  they  come  back  to  thefe  houfes 
to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  ;  what  they  gain  during  this 
time,  in  the  poor-houfe,  belongs  to  the  houfe  ;  but  in  the 
orphan-houfe,  the  children  are  allowed  a  fourth  OR  A 
fifth  part  of  what  they  gain  for  themfelves. 
When  they  come  to  be  upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  and  are 
able  to  gain  their  living,  the  houfe  cloaths  them  well, 
and  turns  them  out  ;  in  the  orphan-houfe  they  return 
likewife  the  value  of  the  capital  brought  in  with  them,  but 
the  intereft  falls  to  the  houfe:  there  are,  however,  fome  who, 
on  account  of  defects  in  their  underftanding,  or  other  rea- 
fons,  are  maintained  in  the  houfe  all  their  days. 
Thefe  houfes  have  been  fome  of  them  pious  foundations  of 
private  perfons  ;  fome  of  them  have  been  built  or  bought  by 
the  towns,  and  afterwards  fupported  from  pious  legacies  and 
charities,   by  which  fome  of  them  are  become  rich. 
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The  public  old  mens  and  womens  houfe  in  Amfterdam,  was 
founded  by  the  profits  of  two  lotteries,  about  the  year 
1600,  and  is  fupported  by  fome  donations,  and  by  periodical 
collections,  in  the  old-church,  and  by  one  third  of  the  profits 
of  the  play-house,  which  is  from  12  to  15,000  gilders  a 
year  ;  the  other  two  thirds  go  to  the  fupport  of  the  burgh- 
ers orphan-houfe. 

The  direction  of  thefe  houfes  is  always  in  the  best  people 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  efteemed  an  honour,  as  well 
as  a  pious  office,  to  affift  in  looking  after  them.  Thus 
ladies  of  the  first  quality  have  gone,  once  in  three  weeks, 
or  oftener,  to  fee  that  things  are  well  adminiftred,  to  exa- 
mine the  childrens  linen,  cloathing,  nourifhment,  &c.  &c. 
and  to  infpect  the  expence  and  accounts. 
As  to  the  Rafp,  and  Verbetering,  or  correction-houfes  for 
rogues,  and  thofe  who  being  able  will  not  work,  thefe  are 
maintained  by  the  refpective  towns,  generally  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  profit  made  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  them:  they  fet  the  offenders  rea- 
fonable  tafks,  and  when  thofe  are  well  done,  they  allow  them 
certain  hours  to  work  for  themselves  :  a  few  years  ago 
the  workhoufe  at  Breda  coft  the  barony  a  trifle,  and  made 
very  fine  manufactures:  the  matter,  who  was  put  in 
there,  had  been  a  broken  clothier  atLeyden,  but  who,  tho' 
become  a  bankrupt  by  misfortunes,  underftood  his  bufinefs  well, 
and  inftructed  numbers  of  people  in  the  workhoufe  to  make 
good  cloths,  by  fetting  them  firft  to  comb  wool,  and  fo  bring- 
ing them  by  degrees  to  more  difficult  branches. 
The  yearly  expence  of  the  Rafp-houfe  at  Rotterdam,  is  from 
8  to  10,000  gilders,  of  which  generally  about  5  or  6  accrues 
from  the  labour  of  the  people,  and  the  remainder  is  fupplied 
by  the  magiftrates  out  of  the  furplus  of  fome  of  their  taxes. 
There  is  a  kind  of  Bridewell  (called  the  Vrywillige  Rafp- 
huys)  at  Amfterdam,  which  is  partly  maintained  By  an 
additional  Tax  on  all  the  Gin-shops,  petty 
Houses  for  selling  Wine  and  Beer,  and  little 
Tobacco-shops. 

The  people  in  the  Rafp-houfe  are  employed  in  two  kinds  of 
labour,  chipping  and  rasping  logwood:  a  chipper  muft 
chip  3600  pounds  in  14  days,  Sundays  included,  for  which  the 
houfe  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  ftivers  per  pound.  A  rafper 
muft  rafp  300  pounds  nett  in  12  working  days,  and  the  houfe 
is  paid  for  it  30  ftivers  per  100  pounds.  When  they  perform 
more  than  their  allotted  task,  two-thirds  go  tothem- 
felves.  The  women  are  employed  in  a  great  many  different 
branches,  and  contribute  in  proportion  as  much  towards  the 
general  expence  as  the  men. 

By  more  or  lefs  allowance  of  meat  and  drink,  as  well  as 
by  the  quality  of  it,  the  good  are  encouraged,  and  the 
bad  brought  to  reason:  to  thofe  who  are  remarkably  ob- 
ftinate,  they  ufe  fuch  feverity  as  foon  reduces  them  to  order, 
but  it  cannot  be  enough  repeated,  that  the  grand  fecretof  re- 
ducing all  rogues  to  temper  and  reason,  is  by  diet 
more  than  by  any  other  correction  ;  and  I  am  perfwaded,  if 
this  was  once  tried  steadily  in  England,  it  would 
prevent  robberies,  &c.  &c.  more  than  any  other  me- 
thod of  feverity. 

In  the  villages,  or  open  country  where  there  are  nrj  houses 
of  correction,  offenders  are  fent  to  the  towns  who  have 
them,  and  fo  much  is  allowed  by  thofe  who  fend  them  to  the 
towns  for  their  maintenance;  and  their  poor  children  are 
taught  and  taken  care  of  in  the  villages,  by  perfons  appointed 
by   the  magiftrates  of  the  place. 

In  general,  the  adminiftration  of  the  poor  here  is  excellent, 
tho'  their  difcipline,  with  regard  to  foreign  beggars,  is  much 
relaxed  ;  but  there  being  many  checks  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  all  their  charities,  it  is  difficult  to  attempt, 
and  rare  to  hear  of  any  fraud  in  the  receipt  or  disposi- 
tion of  them:  the  provifion  of  the  1  bth  article  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Vth's  law,  enjoining  the  making  up  the  ac- 
counts publicly,  is,  perhaps,  alone  fufficient  to  guard  the 
poor- money  from  any  notorious  mal-adminiftration. 
Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  informations  I  propofed  to  give  you  rela- 
tive to  the  poor  of  this  country,  their  conduct  with  regard  to 
them  having  been  often  cited  as  a  pattern  worthy  imitation.' 

General  Remarks  on  the  article  of  Poor. 

Let  us  caft  our  eyes  on  the  multitude  cf  unfortunate  people  in 
this  kingdom  of  reputable  families,  and  of  liberal,  or  at  leaft 
eafy  education:  fome  undone  by  guardians,  fome  by  law- 
fuits,  fome  by  accidents  in  commerce,  fome  by  ftocks  and 
bubbles,  and  fome  by  furetifhip.  But  all  agree  in  this  one 
circumftance,  that  they  muft  either  be  burthenfome  to  their 
relations,  or  betake  themfelves  to  little  fhifts  for  fuftenance, 
which  (it  is  ten  to  one)  do  not  anfwer  their  purpofes,  and 
to  which  a  well-educated  mind  defcends  with  the  utmoft 
conftraint. 

What  various  misfortunes  may  reduce  the  rich,  the  induftri- 
ous,  to  the  danger  of  a  prifon,  to  a  moral  certainty  of  ftarv- 
ing  !  Thefe  are  the  people  that  may  relieve  themfelves,  and 
ftrengthen  our  plantations,  [fee  Colonies  and  Planta- 
tions] by  reforting  thither,  and  Great-Britain  by  their  de- 
parture.    I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  (though  he 


be  opulent,  though  he  be  noble)  does  not  his  own  fphere  'of 
acquaintance  ?  (I  may  venture  to  afk)  Doc  nor  even  hi.;  own 
blood,  his  fett  of  near  relations,  furnifh  him  with  fome  in- 
ftances  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  been  here  defcribed  ?  Muft 
they  ftarve  ?  What  honeft  mind  can  bare  to  think  it?  Muft 
they  be  fed  by  the  contributions  of  others?  Certainly  they 
muft,  rather  than  be  fuffered  to  perifh.  Are  thefe  wealth  to 
the  nation  ?  Are  they  not  a  burthen  to  themfelves,  a  burthen 
to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance,  a  burthen  to  the  whole 
community  ? 

I  have  heard  it  faid  (and  it  is  eafy  to  fay  fo)  let  them  learn  to 
work  ;  let  them  fubdue  their  pride  and  defcend  to  mean  em- 
ployments, keep  ale-houfes  or  coffee-houfes,  even  fell  fruit 
or  clean  fhoes  for  an  honeft  livelihood.  But  alas!  thefe  oc- 
cupations, and  many  more  like  them,  are  overftocked  al- 
ready by  people  who  know  better  how  to  follow  them,  than 
they  do  whom  we  have  been  talking  of.  Half  of  thofe  who 
are  bred  in  low  life,  and  well  verfed  in  fuch  fhifts  and  expe- 
dients, find  but  a  very  narrow  maintenance  by  them.  As  for 
labouring,  I  could  almoft  wifh  that  the  gentleman  or  mer- 
chant, who  thinks  that  another  gentleman  or  merchant  in 
want,  can  threfh  or  dig,  to  the  value  of  fubfiftence  for  his 
family,  or  even  for  himfelf :  I  fay,  I  could  wifh  the  perfon 
who  thinks  fo,  were  obliged  to  make  trial  of  it  for  a  week, 
or  (not  to  be  too  fevere)  for  only  a  day  :  he  would  find 
himfelf  to  be  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  labourer,  and 
that  the  fourth  part  of  a  labourer's  wages  could  not  main- 
tain him. 

I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  a  man  may  learn  to  labour  by  prac- 
tice; it  is  admitted:  but  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  before 
he  can  learn,  he  may  ftarve.  Suppofe  a  gentleman  was 
this  day  to  begin,  and  with  grievous  toil  found  himfelf  able 
to  earn  three  pence,  how  many  days  or  months  are  neceffary 
to  form  him,  that  he  may  deferve  a  fhilling  per  diem  ?  Men, 
whofe  wants  are  importunate,  muft  try  fuch  expedients  as 
will  give  immediate  relief.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  begin 
to  learn  a  trade,  when  their  preffing  neceflities  call  for  the 
exercife  of  it. 

Having  thus  defcribed  (I  fear,  too  truly)  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  the  better  fort  of  the  indigent,  an  objection  arifes 
againft  their  removal,  upon  what  is  ftated  of  their  imbeci- 
lity for  drudgery.  It  may  be  afked,  if  they  can't  get  bread 
here  for  their  labour,  how  will  their  condition  be  mended  in 
our  plantations?  The  anfwer  is  eafy,  part  of  it  is  well  at- 
tefted,  and  part  felf-evident.  They  have  land  there  for  no- 
thing, and  that  land  is  fo  fertile,  that  they  receive  an  hun- 
dred fold  increafe  for  taking  very  little  pains.  Give  here  in 
England  ten  acres  of  good  land  to  one  of  thofe  helplefs  per- 
fons, and  I  doubt  not  his  ability  to  make  it  fuftain  him,  and 
this  by  his  own  culture,  without  letting  it  to  another:  but 
the  difference  between  no  rent  and  rack-rent,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  eating  and  ftarving.  See  the  article  Ma- 
nure. 

If  I  make  but  20I.  of  the  produce  of  a  field,  and  am  to  pay 
20 1.  rent  for  it,  it  is  plain  I  muft  perifh  if  I  have  not  ano- 
ther  fund    to  fupport  me:   but  if  I  pay  no  rent,  the  produce 
of  that  field  will  fupply  the  mere  neceflities  of  life. 
Befides  the  perfons   before  defcribed,   there  are  others  whom 
it  may  be  proper  to  fend  abroad,   for  reafon  will  alfo  fhew  at 
whofe  expence  thefe  other  forts  of  indigent  people  ought  to 
be  removed.      I  think   it    may    be    laid    down   for   a  rule, 
that  we  may  well  fpare  all   thofe,    who  having  neither  in- 
come nor  induftry  equal   to  their  neceflities,  are  forced  to 
live  upon  the  fortunes  or  labours  of  others ;    and   that  they 
who  now  are  a  heavy  rent-charge   upon   the   public, 
may   be  made   an    immense   revenue    to   it,   and  this 
by  a  happy  exchange  of  their  poverty  for  an  affluence. 
Believing  it  will  be  granted  that  the  people  before  defcribed 
ought  in  prudence  to  go  abroad,  or  have  land  given  them  to 
cultivate  at  home,  and  that  we  are  bound  in  humanity  and 
charity  to  fend  them,  there  arifes  a  queftion,  Whether  our  aid- 
ing their  departure  be  confident  with  good  policy  ?  I  raife  this 
objection  on  purpofe  to  anfwer  it,  becaufe  fome  who  mean 
very  well  to  the  public  have  fancied,   that  our  numbers  ab- 
folutely   taken,    without   a    distinction,    are   real 
wealth  TO  a  nation.     Upon   a   little  examination,  this 
will  appear  to  be  a  miftaken  notion.     It  arifes  from  a  mifap- 
plication  of  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic,  and  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  Obfervations  on   the  United  Nether- 
lands.    But  when  thefe  great  men  efteem  people  as  the  wealth 
of  a  nation,  furely  they  can  only  mean  fuch  as  labour,  and  by 
their  induftry  add  yearly  to  the  capital  ftock  of  their  country, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  provide  the  neceffaries  or  comforts 
of  life  for  themfelves. 

Perhaps  the  Rafp-houfes  may  be  reckoned  part  of  the  riches  of 
Holland,  becaufe  the  drones  are  made  to  work  in  them  :  but 
is  an  infirmary  of  incurables  wealth  to  a  community  ?  Or 
(which  is  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  remediable  and  is  not  remedied) 
are  hundreds  of  prifons  filled  with  thoufands  of  Englifh  debt- 
ors, and  are  they  a  glory  or  a  reproach,  a  benefit  or  a  bur- 
then to  the  nation  ?  Who  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  we 
fhouid  be  enriched  by  the  importation  of  a  multitude  of  crip- 
ples, who  might  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  earn  a  fourth  part 
of  what  is  neceffary  to  fuftain  them? 

If 
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If  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  would  be  an  addition  to  our  wealth, 
ten  millions  of  them  muft  add  a  thoufand  times  as  much  to 
it.  Did  the  fire  of  London  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ? 
I  am  fure  it  gave  abundance  of  employment  to  the  poor,  juft 
as  people  are  employed  in  trade  to  feed  and  cloath  the  inha- 
bitants of  prifons.  But  thefe  are  alfo  a  flow  fire,  an  hectic 
fever  to  confume  the  vitals  of  the  (late. 

The  true  ftate  of  national  wealth  is  like  that  of  private  wealth, 
it  is  comparitive.  The  nation,  as  well  as  individuals,  muft 
work  to  fave  and  not  to  fpend.  If  I  work  hard  all  day,  and 
at  night  give  my  wages  to  the  next  cripple  I  fee,  however 
good  it  may  be  judged  of  in  a  religious  fenfe,  my  worldly  for- 
tune is  in  the  fame  condition  as  if  I  had  flood  idle.  If  the 
produce  of  the  nation  be  in  moveables,  land,  and  labour,  fifty 
millions  in  a  year,  and  only  forty-eight  millions  are  expend- 
ed to  maintain  the  people,  then  has  the  nation  added  two 
millions  to  it's  capital :  but  if  it  fpends  fifty-one  millions, 
then  is  that  to  be  made  good  by  finking  part  of  the  perfonal- 
eftate,  or  mortgaging  the  real.  And  upon  a  par,  plus  a  mil- 
lion, and  minus  a  million  in  earning  and  expences,  will 
operate  nothing  towards  increafing  the  national  wealth :  if 
you  proceed  in  infinitum,  it  is  only  impoverifhing  the  rich 
to  maintain  the  poor  :  it  feems,  indeed,  to  have  fome- 
thing  of  levelling  in  it ;  to  prevent  which,  I  think  our  men 
of  fortune  would  aft  wifely  once  for  all,  to  put  thefe  poor 
people  on  a  footing  of  their  own,  and  fhake  off  the  perpetual 
incumbrance  by  a  fingle  act  of  prudent  beneficence. 
Some  would  have  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  funk  under 
water,  but  all  the  people  faved  and  fettled  in  England.  Such 
certainly  deceive  themfelves  with  a  view  of  the  artificial 
ftrength  of  the  Dutch,  when  their  fifhery  was  at  the  higheft 
pitch,  and  when  they  were  carriers  for  mankind. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  thefe  branches  of  trade 
entire,  and  their  numbers  muft  decreafe  as  do  the  means  of 
maintaining  them  *.  Therefore,  inftead  of  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  numbers  of  people  neceffarily  create  a  traffic, 
we  may  invert  the  propofition,  and  fafely  hold,  that  an  exten- 
five  traffic  will  infallibly  be  attended  with  fuffkient  numbers 
of  people. 

*  To  illurtrate  the  do&rine  laid  down  in  this  fentence,  take 
the  following  part  of  a  defcription  of  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try by  a  celebrated  author, 

I  met  in  my  day's  journey  nine  cars  loaden  with  old  mufty 
fhrivelled  hides,  one  car-load  of  butter,  one  cow  and  calf 
driven  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  A  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  beggars,  all  repairing  to  people  our  metropolis, 
and  by  increafing  the  number  of  hands,  to  increafe  it's 
wealth :  upon  the  old  maxim,  That  people  are  the  riches 
of  a  nation.  And,  therefore,  one  thoufand  mouths  with 
hardly  ten  pair  of  hands,  or  any  work  to  employ  them, 
will  infalliby  make  us  a  rich  and  flourishing  people.  Se- 
condly, Travellers  enough,  but  feven  in  ten  wanting  fhirts 
and  cravats ;  nine  in  ten  going  barefoot  and  carrying  their 
broagues  and  ftockings  in  their  hands.  One  woman  in 
twenty  having  a  pillion,  the  reft  riding  bare  backed.  Above 
two  hundred  horfemen,  with  four  pair  of  boots  amongft 
them  all ;  feventeen  faddles  of  leather  (the  reft  being  made 
of  draw)  and  moft  of  their  garranes  only  (hod  before.  I 
went  into  one  of  the  principal  farmer's  houfes  out  of  curio- 
fity,  and  his  whole  furniture  confuted  of  two  blocks  for 
flools,  a  bench  on  each  fide  the  fireplace  made  of  turf,  fix 
trenchers,  one  bowl,  a  pot,  fix  horn-fpoons,  three  noggins, 
three  blankets  (one  of  which  ferved  the  man  and  maid  fer- 
vant,  the  other  two,  the  mailer  of  the  family,  his  wife  and 
five  children)  a  fmall  churn,  a  wooden  candleftick,  a  broken 
flick  for  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  the  public  towns,  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  walking  the  ilreets  barefoot,  &c. 

And  yet  thefe  unhappy  people,  who  are  not  able  to  earn  above 
a  fourth  part  of  their  fubfiftence  at  home,  and  as  we  have 
(hewn,  are  a  load  on  the  fortunes  and  induftry  of  others,  may 
in  feveral  of  our  plantations,  or  by  cultivating  more  land  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  provide  by  their  labour  a  decent 
maintenance,  and  at  the  fame  time  enrich  their  mother-coun- 
try.    See  the  article  Manure. 

Upon  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  be  defirous  to  fee  a 
ftate  of  the  difference  (with  refpect  to  the  interefts  of  the  in- 
duftrious  and  wealthy  part  of  the  nation)  between  a  poor 
perfon  here,  earning  but  half  his  sustenance,  and  the 
fame  perfon  fettled  in  a  freehold,  of  a  fertile  soil 
without  tythes  or  taxes  ;  and  in  this  computation, 
let  us  remember,  that  of  the  many  thoufands  of  poor  debtors 
who  fill  our  prifons,  few  earn  any  thing  at  prefent ;  and  our 
colonies  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  unfotunate,  there 
being  no  danger  of  the  departure  of  fuch  as  are  able  to  main- 
tain themfelves  here. 

A  man  who  is  equal  in  ability  only  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  la- 
bourer (and  many  fuch  there  are)  we  will  fuppofe  to  earn  four 
pence  per  diem,  or  five  pounds  per  annum  in  London  ;  his 
wife  and  a  child  of  above  feven  years  old,  four  pence  per  diem 
more :  upon  a  fair  fuppofuion  (becaufe  it  is  the  common  cafe) 
he  has  another  child  too  young  to  earn  any  thing.  Thefe  live 
but  wretchedly,  at  an  expence  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
To  defray  which,  they  earn  ten  pounds ;  fo  that  they  are  a 
lofs  to  the  rich  and  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  ;  for  there  are  but  three  general  methods  of 
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fupplying  the  defect  of  their  ability.  Whatever  they  con- 
fume  more  than  they  earn,  muft  be  furniflied,  firft,  either  by 
the  bounty  or  charity  of  others ;  or,  fecondly,  by  frauds,  as 
by  running  in  debt  to  the  ruin  of  the  induftrious,  &c.  or, 
thirdly,  by  what  our  law  calls  force  and  felony,  as  theft  and 
robbery,  &c.  They  muft  be  fupplied  at  fome  of  thefe  rates ; 
therefore,  as  obferved,  this  family  is  a  lots  to  the  rich  and  in» 
duftiious  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Pooh. 

Since  the  drawing  up  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  of  great  honour  and  veracity,  refident  at  Ipfwich 
in  Suffolk,  that  their  poor  there  are  fo  wifely  managed,  as  to 
maintain  themfelves ;  which  example,  if  it  could  be  happily 
reduced  to  practice  as  fuccefsfully  in  all  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  would  prove  an  extraordinary  faving  to  the  king- 
dom :  certain  it  is,  that  to  obtain  fuch  eafement  from  the 
poor  rate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  add  thoufands  upon 
thoufands  of  induftrious  fubjects  to  the  community,  who  are 
at  prefent  a  dead  weight  upon  it,  well  deferves  the  efforts  of 
every  public-fpirited  man  in  his  parifti :  and  if  once  we  had 
a  few  more  examples  evidencing  the  practicability  of  the 
Ipfwich  one,  it  would  animate  other  parilhes  to  imitate  it, 
whereby  the  fame  might  become  univerfal  thoughout  the 
nation.  The  employment  of  a  million  of  hands,  perhaps, 
amongft  the  poor,  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  labour  in  general,  and  confequently  fall  the  prices  of  our 
commodities  and  manufactures,  which  is  fo  much  wanted  at 
this  crifis.  See  our  articles  Duties,  Labour,  Taxes, 
War,  and  fuch  other,  to  which  from  them  we  refer. 
PORCELAIN,  or  PURCELAIN,  a  fine  kind  of  earthen 
ware  made  in  China,  and  therefore  alfo  called  China,  or 
China-ware ;  but  brought  into  Europe  from  other  parts  of 
the  eaft,  as  Japan,  Siam,  Surat,  and  Perfia. 
The  annals  of  the  city  of  Feou-leam  relate,  that  fince  the 
year  442,  the  workers  in  porcelain  have  always  fupplied  the 
emperors  with  it :  and  that  one  or  two  mandarines,  fent  from 
the  court,  had  the  care  of  that  work.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  before  the  year  442,  this  ware  was  in  ufe,  and 
that  it  has  been  gradually  brought  to  it's  prefent  perfection. 
The  fine  porcelain,  which  is  of  a  bright  and  lively  white, 
and  of  a  beautiful  fky  blue,  is  all  brought  from  King-te- 
tching. 

There  is  porcelain  made  in  other  parts,  but  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  this  both  in  colour  and  finenefs.  The  emperors 
have  brought  to  Pekin  workers  in  porcelain,  and  all  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  making  it,  but  their  work  never  fucceeded. 
King-te-tching  alone,  has  the  honour  of  fending  porcelain 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  The  Japonefe  come  to  buy  it 
at  China. 

The  matter  of  which  it  is  made,  is  compofed  of  two  kinds 
of  earth  ;  one  of  which  is  called  petunfe,  and  the  other  ka- 
olin. This  laft  is  intermixed  with  corpufcles,  which  have  a 
kind  of  fplendor,  but  the  other  is  fimply  white,  and  very 
fine  to  the  touch.  At  the  fame  time  that  great  numbers  of 
large  barques  afcend  the  river  of  Jaotcheou  to  King-te-tching, 
to  be  loaded  with  porcelain,  almoft  as  many  fmall  ones  de- 
fcend  from  Kimuen,  loaded  with  petunfe  and  kaolin,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  bricks,  for  King-te-tching  produces  none  of 
the  materials  proper  for  the  porcelain. 

The  petunfes,  whofe  grain  is  fo  fine,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
pieces  of  rocks  dug  out  of  quarries,  and  moulded  into  this 
form.  All  ftones  are  not  proper  for  this  purpofe,  otherwife 
it  would  not  be  neceffary  to  go  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  in- 
to the  other  provinces  for  it. 

The  Chinefe  fay,  that  the  (tone  ought  to  be  of  a  greenifb, 
colour.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  preparation  is  this ;  they  break 
thefe  pieces  of  ftone  with  a  large  bar  of  iron,  after  which 
they  put  the  broken  pieces  into  mortars,  and  with  peftles 
which  have  heads  of  ftone  covered  with  iron,  they  reduce 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Thefe  peftles  play  continually, 
either  by  the  labour  of  men  or  by  water,  as  the  hammers  of 
our  paper-mills  do.  After  this  they  throw  the  powder  into 
a  large  urn  full  of  water,  and  ftir  it  brifkly  about  with  an 
iron  peftle.  When  they  allow  it  to  reft  fome  minutes,  a 
kind  of  cream  four  or  five  fingers  breadth  thick,  floats  on  the 
furface.  This  they  take  off,  and  pour  it  into  another  veffel 
full  of  water.  Thus  they  feveral  times  agitate  the  water  of  the 
firft  urn,  gathering  the  cream  each  time,  'till  there  remains 
none  but  the  grolTer  parts,  which  fubfide  to  the  bottom.  Thefe 
are  taken  out  and  pounded  afrefh. 

With  refpect  to  the  fecond  urn,  into  which  they  throw  what 
they  had  collected  from  the  firft,  they  wait  'till  a  kind  of 
pafte  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  When  the  water  above  this 
parte  appears  very  clear,  they  pour  it  off  by  inclination,  that 
they  may  not  difturb  the  fediment,  and  they  throw  this  pafte 
into  large  moulds  proper  to  dry  it.  Before  it  is  quite  hard, 
they  divide  it  into  fmall  fquare  pieces,  which  are  fold  by  the 
hundred.  This  figure  and  it's  colour  have  made  it  get  the, 
name  of  petunfe. 

The  moulds  into  which  this  pafte  is  thrown,  are  a  kind  of 
very  large  and  broad  cafes.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  bricks 
laid  end -ways,  fo  as  to  make  the  furface  equal.     Over  this 
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bed  of  bricks  thus  ranged,  they  fpread  a  cloth,  as  large  as 
the  cavity  of  the   mould.     Then  they  pour  in  the  matter, 
which  they  cover  with  another  cloth,  over  which  they   place 
a  bed  of  bricks  laid  flat  on  each  other. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  force  out  the  water  the  fooner,  with- 
out lofing  any  thing  of  the  matter  of  the  porcelain  ;    which 
by  becoming  hard,  eafily  receives  the  form  of  bricks.    There 
would  be  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  labour,  if  the  Chinefe 
were  not  accuftomed  to  alter  their  merchandize  ;    but  people 
who  roll  fmall  grains  of  pafte  in  pepper,  in  order  to  cover 
them  with  it,  and  mix  them  with  genuine  pepper,  do  not 
care  to  fell  petunfe  without  mixing  fome  fediments  with  it ; 
for  which  reafon,  they  are  obliged  to  purify  them  at  King- 
te-tching,  before  they  make  ufe  of  them. 
The  kaolin,  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  porcelain, 
gives  lefs  trouble  than  the  petunfe,  nature  having  a  greater 
hand  in  producing  it.     There  are  mines  of  it  in  the  bofom  of 
certain  mountains,  which  are  covered  eternally  with  a  reddifh 
earth.     Thefe  mines  are  pretty  deep,  and  contain  the  kaolin 
in  lumps,  which  they  cut  into  fquares,  in  the  manner  with 
the  petunfe.     The  white  earth  of  Matta,  commonly  called 
St  Paul's  earth,  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  kaolin,  though 
the  former  has  not  the  little  filver  grains  with  which  the  latter 
is  interfperfed. 

It  is  from  the  kaolin,  that  the  fine  porcelain  derives  all  it's 
ftrength.  Thus  it  is  the  mixture  of  a  foft  earth  which  gives 
ftrength  to  the  petunfes,  which  are  taken  from  the  hardeft 
rocks.  Some  Englifh  and  Dutch  bought  fome  petunfe  and 
brought  it  into  their  own  countries  to  make  porcelain,  but 
their  enterprize  failed,  becaufe  they  had  no  kaolin. 
Befides  the  barques  loaded  with  petunfe  and  kaolin,  with 
which  the  fkirts  of  King-te-tching  are  covered,  we  fee  others 
full  of  a  whitifh  liquid  fubftance,  and  this  is  the  oil  which 
gives  the  porcelain  it's  whitenefs  and  luftre.  This  oil  or  var- 
nifh  is  drawn  from  the  hardeft  ftone,  which  is  not  furprizing, 
fince  it  is  thought  that  ftones  are  principally  formed  of  the 
falls  and  oils  of  the  earth,  which  mix  and  are  intimately 
united  with  each  other.  Though  the  fpecies  of  ftone  of 
which  the  petunfes  are  made,  may  be  indifferently  ufed  to 
obtain  the  oil,  yet  they  generally  chufe  that  which  is  whiteft, 
and  has  the  greeneft  fpots. 

Though  the  Hiftory  of  Feou-leam  does  not  defcend  into  a  de- 
tail, yet  it  fays,  that  the  good  ftone  for  the  oil,  is  that  which 
has  fpots  of  a  colour  of  a  cyprefs-leaf,  or  which  has  red 
marks  on  a  brownifh  ground.  This  ftone  muft  be  firft  well 
wafhed,  after  which  it  undergoes  the  fame  preparations  with 
the  petunfe.  When  they  have  in  the  fecond  urn  the  hardeft 
parts  they  could  take  from  the  firft,  they  throw  a  pound  of 
ftone  or  mineral  like  allum,  upon  a  hundred  pounds  or  there- 
abouts of  this  cream.  It  muft  be  made  red  by  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  pounded.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  preflure  which 
gives  it  confidence,  though  they  take  care  to  keep  it  always 
liquid. 

This  oil  of  ftone  is  never  employed  alone.  They  mix  ano- 
ther with  it,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  it.  The  com- 
pofition is  as  follows :  they  take  large  pieces  of  quick  lime, 
on  which  they  throw  a  little  water  to  diflblve  and  reduce  them 
to  pieces.  Then  they  make  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  over  which 
they  lay  another  of  flacked  lime,  of  thefe  they  put  feveral  al- 
ternately over  each  other.  After  this  they  fet  fire  to  the  fern. 
When  the  whole  is  confumed,  they  fpread  thefe  afhes  on  new 
beds  of  dry  fern. 

This  is  done  five  or  fix  times,  and  the  oftener  they  do  it  the 
oil  is  the  better.  Formerly,  fays  the  Hiftory  of  Feou-leam, 
they  ufed  befides  the  wood  of  a  tree,  whofe  fruit  is  called 
fe-tfe. 

If  we  judge  of  this  tree  by  the  fournefs  of  the  fruit  before  it 
is  ripe,  and  by  it's  fmall  top,  we  fhould  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  medlar. 

It  is  no  longer  ufed  at  prefent,  probably  becaufe  it  is  become 
too  fcarce  in  that  country.  Perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  this 
wood,  that  the  prefent  porcelain  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  that  of 
former  times :  the  nature  of  the  quick  lime  and  fern  contri- 
buted to  the  goodnefs  of  the  oil ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
what  is  brought  from  fome  parts,  is  better  than  what  comes 
from  others. 

When  they  have  a  certain  quantity  of  the  afhes  of  quick  lime 
and  fern,  they  throw  them  into  an  urn  full  of  water.  Upon 
.  an  hundred  pounds  they  muft  diflblve  one  pound  of  ke-kao, 
ftir  the  mixture  well,  and  allow  it  to  reft,  'till  there  appears 
on  the  furface  a  cloud  of  cruft,  which  they  take  off,  and  put 
into  a  fecond  urn.  This  they  repeat  feveral  times.  When 
a  kind  of  pafte  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  urn, 
they  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination,  and  keep  this  liquid 
pafte,  which  is  the  fecond  oil,  to  be  mixed  with  the  former ; 
for  a  juft  mixture  of  thefe  two  depurated  oils,  they  muft  be 
equally  thick.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  they  feveral  times 
plunge  into  each  of  them  pieces  of  petunfe,  by  taking  which 
out,  they  fee  upon  their  furface  whether  they  are  equally 
thick. 

This  is  what  relates  to  the  quality  of  thofe  two  oils.  As  for 
the  quantity,  the  beft  way  is  to  mix  ten  meafures  of  the  oil 
of  ftone,  with  one  meafurc  of  the  oil  of  quick  lime  and  fern. 
They  who  are  mod  ("paring,  never  put  lefs  than  three  mea- 


fures. If  the  merchants  who  fell  this  oil,  have  the  leaft  in- 
clination to  cheat,  they  can  eafily  augment  it's  bulk  by 
throwing  water  into  it,  and  adding  a  proportional  quantity 
of  ke-kao,  to  cover  this  fraud  and  hinder  the  oil  from  being 
too  liquid. 

Before  I  explain  the  manner  of  applying  this  oil,  or  rather 
varnifh,  I  fhall  defcribe  how  the  porcelain  is  made.  We 
fhall  firft  begin  with  the  work  performed  in  the  leaft  fre- 
quented parts  of  King-te-tching.  There  is  an  inclofure  of 
walls,  within  which  they  build  vaft  piles,  one  ftory  above 
another,  of  a  prodigious  number  of  earthen  urns.  In  this 
inclofure  live  and  work  an  incredible  number  of  labourers 
each  of  whom  has  his  tafk  fet  him.  Before  a  piece  of  por- 
celain is  taken  out  of  this  to  be  carried  to  the  furnace,  it 
pafles  through  more  than  twenty  hands,  and  that  without 
confufion.  They  have  no  doubt  found,  that  by  this  means 
the  work  is  much  more  quickly  carried  on. 
The  firft  labour  confifts  in  purifying  again  the  petunfe  and 
the  kaolin,  from  the  dregs  which  remain  in  them  when  they 
are  fold.  They  bruife  the  petunfe,  and  throw  it  into  an  urn 
full  of  water.  Then  they  diflblve  it,  by  ftirring  it  about  with 
a  large  fpatula.  They  let  it  reft  fome  moments,  and  take 
off  what  fwims  on  the  furface,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  in  the 
manner  above  explained. 

As  for  the  pieces  of  kaolin,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  break  them. 
They  only  put  them  into  a  bafket,  which  they  immerfe  into 
an  urn  full  of  water.  The  kaolin  is  eafily  diffolved  of  itfelf; 
there  generally  remains  a  fediment,  which  muft  be  thrown 
away.  In  a  year's  time  the  dregs  are  accumulated,  and  form 
great  heaps  of  white  fand  feparated  from  the  kaolin.  Thus 
prepared,  there  muft  be  a  juft  mixture  of  them.  For  fine 
porcelain,  they  put  in  as  much  kaolin  as  petunfe  ;  for 
ordinary,  they  put  four  parts  of  kaolin  to  fix  of  petunfe. 
The  leaft  they  ever  put,  are  five  parts  of  kaolin  to  three  of 
petunfe. 

After  this  firft  operation  they  throw  this  mafs  into  a  large  ca- 
vity, well  paved  and  cemented  every  where.  Then  they  tread 
upon  it  and  knead  it  'till  it  becomes  thick. 
From  this  mafs  thus  prepared,  they  take  different  pieces, 
which  they  extend  upon  large  flates.  On  thefe  they  knead 
and  form  them  into  different  fhapes,  taking  care  that  there  be 
no  flaws  therein,  nor  no  mixtures  of  extraneous  bodies; 
for  a  hair,  or  a  grain  of  fand,  would  fpoil  the  whole  work ; 
for  want  of  rightly  managing  this  mafs,  the  porcelain  fplits, 
cracks,  and  warps.  It  is  from  thefe  firft  elements,  that  we 
have  fo  many  beautiful  works  of  porcelain,  fome  of  which 
are  made  on  the  wheel,  others  are  only  made  upon  moulds, 
and  afterwards  perfected  by  the  chiiTel. 
All  the  plain  or  fmooth  works  are  in  the  former  manner.  A 
cup,  for  example,  when  it  comes  off  the  wheel,  is  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  imperfect  cavity,  almoft  like  the  crown  of  a 
hat  before  it  is  formed  on  the  block.  The  workman  firft 
gives  it  the  diameter  and  height  he  wants,  and  it  comes  om. 
of  his  hands  almoft  as  foon  as  he  has  begun  ;  for  he  has  only 
three  farthings  Englifh  money  for  a  fhelf,  and  every  fhelf  con- 
tains twenty-fix  pieces.  The  foot  of  the  cup  is  at  that  time 
only  a  piece  of  earth  of  the  bulk  and  diameter  which  it  ought 
to  be  of,  and  which  is  hollowed  out  with  the  chiiTel  when  the 
cup  is  dry,  and  has  acquired  confiftency ;  that  is,  after  it  has 
received  all  it's  ornaments. 

This  cup  on  coming  from  the  wheel,  is  firft  received  by  ano- 
ther workman,  who  places  it  upon  it's  bottom.  A  little  af- 
ter it  is  given  to  a  third,  who  applies  it  to  it's  mould,  and 
gives  it  the  fame  figure :  this  mould  is  a  kind  of  turning- 
wheel. 

A  fourth  polifhes  this  cup  with  the  chiflel,  efpecially  near  the 
lips,  to  render  it  thin  and  tranfparent.  He  fcrapes  it  feveral 
times,  moiftening  it  a  little  with  water,  if  it  is  too  dry,  left 
it  fhould  break.  When  the  cup  is  taken  off  the  mould,  it 
muft  be  rolled  gently  on  the  fame  mould,  without  preffing 
more  on  one  fide  than  another  ;  without  which  there  will  ei- 
ther be  flaws  in  it,  or  it  will  warp.  It  is  furprizing  to  fee 
with  what  fpeed  and  dexterity  one  of  thefe  cups  pafles  through 
fo  many  different  hands.  Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  porcelain 
has  paffed  through  the  hands  of  feventy  workmen. 
The  large  pieces  of  porcelain  are  made  at  two  different  times. 
One  half  is  raifed  on  the  wheel  by  three  or  four  men,  who 
fupport  it,  each  on  the  fide  next  to  him,  to  give  it  it's  figure. 
The  other  half  being  almoft  dry,  is  applied  and  united  to  it, 
by  the  matter  of  the  porcelain,  diluted  in  water,  which 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement.  When  thefe  pieces 
thus  united  are  entirely  dry,  they  with  a  knife,  fcrape  the 
internal  and  external  fides  of  the  part  where  the  union  was, 
which,  by  means  of  the  varnifh  with  which  they  cover  it, 
becomes  equal  to  the  reft. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  that  they  apply  handles,  ears,  and  other 
ornaments  to  veffels.  This  principally  regards  the  porcelain 
made  upon  moulds  or  by  the  hands,  fuch  as  ribbed  pieces,  or 
fuch  as  are  of  a  whimfical  figure  ;  fuch  as  animals,  idols,  or 
bufts,  which  the  Europeans  befpeak,  or  other  things  of  a  fi- 
milar  nature.  Thefe  kinds  of  moulded  works  are  made  in 
three  or  four  pieces,  which  they  join  to  each  other,  and  af- 
terwards perfect  with  inftruments  proper  to  hollow,  polift, 
and  repair  the  different  parts,  which  had  efcaped  the  mould. 
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As  for  their  flowers,  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  not 
raifed,  but,  as  it  were  engraved,  they  are  applied  to  the 
porcelain  with  feals  and  moulds.  They  alfo  apply  raifed 
work  prepared  almoft  in  the  fame  manner,  that  gold  lace  is 
fewed  on  a  coat. 

When  they  have  the  model  of  the  piece  of  porcelain  which 
is  wanted,  and  which  cannot  be  imitated  on  the  wheel  by  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  they  apply  over  the  model,  earth 
proper  for  the  moulds.  This  earth  receives  the  impreffion, 
and  the  mould  is  made  of  feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  is 
pretty  large.  They  fuffer  the  mould  to  become  hard,  when 
the  figure  is  imprinted  on  it.  When  they  want  to  ufe  it, 
they  place  it  near  the  fire  for  fome  time  ;  after  which  they  fill 
it  with  porcelain,  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  they  want 
to  give  it:  they  prefs  with  their  hands  on  all  parts,  and  then 
for  a  moment,  prefent  the  mould  to  the  fire.  The  imprinted 
figure  is  forthwith  detached  from  the  mould  by  the  action  of 
the  fire,  which  a  little  confumes  the  humidity  that  glued  this 
matter  to  the  mould.  The  different  pieces  of  the  whole 
drawn  feparately  are  afterwards  re-united,  with  the  fomewhat 
liquid  matter  of  the  porcelain.  In  this  manner  they  make 
figures  of  animals,  which  are  all  folid.  They  leave  this 
mafs  to  harden,  give  it  the  figure  propofed,  perfect  it  with 
the  chiflel,  or  add  the  parts  formed  feparately.  Thefe  kinds 
of  works  are  made  with  great  care  and  pains.  When  the 
work  is  finifhed,  they  lay  on  the  varnifh  and  bake  it.  Then 
if  they  pleafe,  they  paint  it  of  various  colours  and  gild  it. 
Afterwards  they  bake  it  a  fecond  time.  Pieces  of  porcelain 
thus  finifhed,  are  fold  extremely  dear.  All  thefe  works  ought 
to  be  defended  from  the  cold  ;  humidity  makes  them  fplit, 
when  they  are  not  dried  equally,  for  which  reafon  they  fome- 
times  keep  fires  in  thefe  laboratories. 

Thefe  moulds  are  made  of  a  fat  yellow  earth,  which  is  found 
in  a  place  near  King-te-tching.  This  earth  is  kneaded, 
and  where  it  is  united,  and  becomes  a  little  hard,  they  take 
a  quantity  of  it  neceffary  for  the  mould,  and  beat  it  ftrongly  ; 
when  they  have  given  it  the  defired  figure,  they  dry  it,  and  form 
it  on  the  wheel. 

This  kind  of  work  is  fold  dear.  In  order  fpeedily  to  anfwer 
a  commiflion,  they  make  a  great  quantity  of  moulds,  that  a 
vaft  number  of  labourers  may  be  employed  at  once.  If  thefe 
mould',  are  taken  care  of,  they  laft  a  long  time.  A  merchant 
who  nas  them  ready  for  the  porcelain-works,  befpoke  by  an 
European,  may  fell  his  commodity  better,  and  make  a  much 
more  confiderable  gain  than  another  who  lliould  have  them 
to  make.  If  thefe  moulds  fhould  happen  to  crack,  or  have 
their  furfaces  fplintered,  they  are  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  ex- 
cept for  porcelain  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
In  this  cafe,  they  put  them  on  the  wheel  and  fmooth  them, 
that  they  may  ferve  a  fecond  time. 

They  often  embellifh  their  porcelain,  by  making  it  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  painters,  who  are  not  much  richer 
than  the  other  workmen.  At  this  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed, 
fince,  except  a  few  of  them,  they  would  only  pafs  in  Europe 
for  apprentices,  who  had  been  fome  months  at  the  bufinefs. 
The  whole  fcience  of  thefe,  and  of  the  Chinefe  painters  in 
general,  is  founded  upon  no  principles,  and  only  confifts  in 
following  a  certain  beaten  track,  aflifted  with  a  narrow  and 
confined  imagination  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  the  beautiful 
rules  of  this  art:  we  muft,  however,  confefs  that  they  paint 
flowers,  animals,  and  landfkips,  which  are  admired  on  the 
porcelain,  as  well  as  on  fcreens,  and  the  window  blinds  of 
fine  gauze. 

The  painting  is  divided  in  the  fame  laboratory  among  a  great 
number  of  hands.  One  only  forms  the  firft  coloured  circle 
near  the  edges  of  the  china ;  the  other  traces  the  flowers, 
which  a  third  paints  ;  one  is  for  rivers  and  mountains,  ano- 
ther for  birds,  and  another  for  animals ;  human  figures  are 
generally  moft  mangled  by  them.  Certain  landfkips  and 
plans  of  cities  illuminated,  carried  from  Europe  to  Chi- 
na, afford  us  the  liberty  of  laughing  at  the  Chinefe  me- 
thod of  painting-  As  for  the  colours  of  the  Chinefe  paint- 
ing, they  are  of  all  forts ;  the  moft  common  in  Europe  is  of 
lively  blue,  on  a  white  ground  ;  there  are  fome  in  which  this 
ground  refembles  that  of  a  burning-glafs :  fome  are  entirely 
red,  and  among  thofe  fome  are  coloured  in  oil,  while  others 
are  of  a  blown  red,  and  intermixed  with  fmall  points,  almoft 
like  our  water-colours.  When  thefe  two  works  fuccced  to 
their  perfection,  which  they  rarely  do,  they  are  accounted  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  are  fold  at  a  great  price. 
There  is  fome  porcelain  in  which  the  landfkips  are  formed  of 
a  mixture  of  almoft  all  forts  of  colours,  heightened  by  the 
gilding:  thefe  are  very  beautiful,  when  of  the  right  kind, 
but  the  ordinary  porcelain  of  this  fort  is  not  comparable  to  that 
painted  with  azure  alone. 

The  annals  of  King-te-tchin  fay,  that  formerly  the  meaner 
people  only  ufed  white  porcelain;  this  probably  happened  be- 
caufe  they  had  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joa-tcheou,  found 
a  lefs  valuable  azure  than  that  ufed  for  the  fineft  porcelain, 
which  is  brought  far,  and  fold  dear. 

It  is  faid  that  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  porcelain  being  fhip- 
wrecked  on  a  defert  coaft,  found  there  much  greater  riches 
than  he  had  loft  :  as  he  wandered  on  the  coaft,  while  the 
crew  were  building  a  fmall  barque  of  the  wrecks  of  the  (hip, 
Vol,  II. 
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he  perceived  that  the  ftones  proper  for  the  moft  beautifui 
azure  were  very  common  there.  He  brought  a  large  cargo 
with  hirn  ;  and  it  is  faid  that,  by  that  means,  there  was  ne- 
ver fo  beautiful  an  azure  feen  at  King-te-tchin.  The  Chi- 
nefe merchant  in  vain  attempted  to  find  that  coaft  again,  on 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  chance.  The  azure  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :  they  bury  it  in  gravel,  which 
is  about  half  a  foot  high  in  the  furnace ;  here  they  bake  it  24. 
hours ;  then  they  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  as  well 
as  the  other  colours,  not  upon  marble,  but  in  large  porcelain 
mortars,  whofe  bottoms  are  without  varnifh,  as  well  as  the 
peftles  employed  to  pound  it. 

The  red  colour  is  produced  with  copperas :  they  put  a  pound 
of  copperas  in  a  crucible,  which  they  lute  with  another  cru- 
cible, in  the  fuperior  end  of  which  is  a  fecond  aperture, 
which  is  covered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  eafily  un- 
covered, if  neceffity  requires.  They  furround  the  whole  with 
a  large  charcoal  fire,  and,  that  they  may  have  the  ftronger 
reverberation  of  the  heat,  they  enclofe  the  whole  with  bricks. 
So  long  as  the  fmoke  rifes  very  black,  the  matter  is  not  duly 
prepared  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  fmall  cloud,  fine  and  fubtile  arifes, 
it  is  fufliciently  done.  Then  they  take  a  little  of  this  mat- 
tery dilute  it  in  water,  and  make  a  trial  of  it  upon  a  piece  of 
boaid  ;  if  a  beautiful  red  is  produced  by  it,  they  remove  the 
fire  which  furrounds  it,  and  in  part  covers  the  crucible  ;  when 
the  whole  is  cold,  they  find  a  fmall  cake  of  this  red  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  but  the  beft  red  adhe-res  to  the  fupe- 
rior part  of  it.  A  pound  of  copperas  yields  four  ounces  of 
the  red  with  which  they  paint  the  porcelain. 
Though  the  porcelain  is  naturally  white,  and  rendered  ftill 
more  fo  by  the  varnifh,  yet  there  are  certain  figures  for  which 
they  apply  a  particular  white  upon  the  porcelain,  which  is 
painted  of  feveral  colours.  This  white  is  made  of  the  pow- 
der of  tranfparent  flints,  which  is  calcined  in  the«furnace,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  azure.  To  half  an  ounce  of  this 
powder  they  add  an  ounce  of  cerufs  pulverized.  For  ex- 
ample, to  make  the  green,  to  one  ounce  of  cerufs,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  flints,  they  add  three  ounces  of 
what  they  call  tom-hoa-prien,  which,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, are  the  fineft  fcorise  of  copper  reduced  to  powder. 
The  prepared  green  becomes  the  matter  of  the  violet,  which 
is  made  by  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  white  :  they  add  more 
of  the  prepared  green  in  proportion,  as  they  want  the  violet 
more  deep.  The  yellow  is  made  by  taking  feven  drachms  of 
prepared  white,  to  which  they  add  three  drachms  of  copperas. 
All  the  colours  laid  upon  the  porcelain  already  baked,  after 
they  are  varnifhed,  do  not  appear  green,  violet,  red,  or  yel- 
low, 'till  they  are  baked  a  fecond  time.  Thefe  different  co- 
lours are  applied  with  cerufs,  falt-petre,  and  copperas;  fome 
fay  that  they  only  employ  cerufs,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
colour,  when  they  diffolve  it  in  gum  water. 
The  red  colour  in  oil  is  produced  by  mixing  the  red  tom-Ion- 
hum,  or  even  the  red  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  ordinary 
oil  of  porcelain,  and  another  oil  made  of  white  flints,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  firft  fpecies  of  oil  :  feveral  trials  difco- 
ver  the  particular  quantity  of  each  to  be  ufed  ;  then  they 
leave  the  porcelain  to  dry,  and  bake  it  in  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace :  if,  after  the  baking,  the  red  comes  out  pure  and  (park- 
ling,  without  the  ltfaft  ftain,  they  have  attained  then  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art.  Thefe  kinds  of  porcelains  do  not  found 
when  they  are  ftruck.  The  other  fpecies  of  blown  red  is 
made  thus  :  they  have  the  red  prepared  ;  they  take  a  pipe, 
of  which  the  apertures  are  covered  with  fine  gauze  ;  they 
gently  apply  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  colour  laid  on 
the  gauze,  after  which  they  blow  into  the  pipe  againft  the 
porcelain,  which  is,  by  that  means,  beautified  with  red  fpots. 
This  fort  of  porcelain  is  ftill  dearer  and  rarer  than  the  pre- 
ceding, becaufe  the  production  of  it  is  more  difficult,  if  the 
workman  obferves  all  the  requifite  proportion. 
The  black  porcelain  has  alfo  it's  beauty  and  value  :  it  is  called 
oumien.  The  black  is  leaded,  and  refembles  that  of  our  burn- 
ing-glafles ;  the  gold  laid  upon  it  renders  it  ftill  more  agree- 
able. They  give  this  black  colour  to  the  porcelain  when  it 
is  dry  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  they  mix  an  ounce  of  azure 
with  feven  ounces  of  the  ordinary  oil  of  ftone  :  trials  exactly 
teach  the  proportion  of  this  mixture,  according  to  the  deeper 
or  fainter  colour  they  intend  to  give  to  the  porcelain.  When 
this  colour  is  dry,  they  bake  the  porcelain,  after  which  they 
lay  on  the  gold,  and  bake  it  again  in  a  particular  furnace. 
There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  porcelain  made,  which  externally  is 
all  pierced,  like  pinking  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  cup  proper  to 
contain  the  liquor :  the  cup,  however,  is  but  one  fubftance 
with  the  pinked  work.  There  are  other  porcelains,  on  which 
the  Chinefe  or  Tartar  ladies  are  painted  to  the  life;  the  dra- 
pery, the  complexion,  and  the  features,  are  all  preferved  :  at 
a  diftance  thefe  works  are  taken  for  enamel. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  they  lay  no  other  oil  on  the 
porcelain  than  that  of  white  flints,  this  porcelain  is  of  a  par- 
ticular fpecies,  and  is  called  tfou-tfchi  ;  it  is  all  marbled  and 
crofted  in  all  directions,  with  an  infinite  number  of  veins. 
The  colour  which  this  oil  gives  is  a  white,  fomewhat  cineri- 
tious.  If  the  porcelain  is  all  azured,  and  if  they  lay  this  oil 
on  it,  it  will  appear  both  cut  and  marbled  when  the  colour  is 
dry. 
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When  they  apply  the  gold  they  pound  it,  and  diflolve  it  in 
the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  veffel,  'till  they  fee  under  the  water, 
a  fmall  canopy  of  gold.  They  fuffer  it  to  dry,  and,  when, 
they  want  to  ufe  it,  they  diflolve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  in 
gum-water.  With  thirty  parts  of  gold  they  incorporate  three 
parts  of  cerufs,  and  lay  it  on  the  porcelain  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  colours. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  porcelain  made  in  the  following 
manner :  they  give  it  the  ordinary  varnifh,  and  bake  it  a- 
gain  ;  they  fometimes  defignedly  delay  the  painting  'till  after 
the  firft  baking  ;  fometimes,  alfo,  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
fecond  baking,  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  porcelain,  by  ap- 
plying colours  to  the  defective  places.  This  porcelain,  which 
is  full  of  colouring,  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  a  great  many 
people.  It  generally  happens  that  we  feel  inequalities  on 
this  fort  of  porcelain,  and  thefe  have  been  neceflary  either 
to  fupply  the  fhades  of  the  painting,  or  cover  the  defect  of  the 
porcelain. 

When  the  painting  is  dry,  as  well  as  the  gilding,   if  there  is 
any,  they  make  piles  of  the  porcelain,  and  putting  the  fmall 
into  the  large  vefi'els,  place  them  in  the  furnace. 
Thefe  furnaces  may   be  of  iron,  when  they  are  fmall,  but 
generally  they  are  of  earth.     Some  of  them   are  as  high  as 
a  man,  and  almoft  as  wide  as  one  of  our  largeft  hogfheads  for 
wine.     They  are  made  of  feveral   pieces,  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter with  the  cafes  for  the  porcelain  •,    they  are  large  pieces, 
about  an  inch  thick,  a  foot  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
Before  they  bake  them,  they  give  them  a  figure  proper  for 
becoming  round  ;    they  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  well 
cemented.     The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  railed  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and   placed  upon  two  or  three 
rows  of  thick,  but  not  very   broad    bricks      Round  the  fur- 
nace is  a  well-built  inclofure  of  bricks,  which  at  it's  bottom 
has  two  or.  three  air-holes,  which  ferve  as  bellows  to  the  fire. 
This  inclofure  is  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  furnace, 
except  in  three  or  four  places,  which  are  filled  up,  and  ferve 
as  fupports  to  the  furnace  ;    they,  at  the  fame  time,   remove 
the  furnace  and  the  inclofure,    without  which   the  furnace 
cannot  ftand.     They  fill  the  furnace  with  the  porcelain  they 
want  to   bake  a  fecond  time,  piling  the  fmall  into  a  large 
veffel ;  when  this  is  done,  they  cover  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace with  pieces  like  thofe  of  which  it's  fides  are  built.    Thefe 
pieces,  whofe  edges  are  laid  over  each  other,  are  clofely  united 
with  mortar,  or  a  kneaded  earth  fit  for  that  purpofe.     They 
only  leave   an  aperture  in  tne  middle,  in  order   to  obferve 
when    the    porcelain   is   baked.      They   afterwards  kindle  a 
quantity   of  coals  under  the  furnace  ;    they  alfo  kindle  coals 
on  the  covering,  whence  they  throw  the  afhes  into  the  fpaces 
between  the  inclofure  of  bricks  and  the  furnace.     The  aper- 
ture at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  pot.     When  the  fire  is  burning,  they  now  and  then 
look  through  this  aperture,  and,  when  the  porcelain  appears 
to  be  fhining,  and  painted  with  brifk  and  lively  colours,  they 
remove  the  fire,  and  take  out  the  porcelain. 
There  may  naturally  arife  a  thought  concerning  the  colours 
which  are  incorporated  with  porcelain  already  baked  and  var- 
nifhed  with  cerufs,  to  which,  according  to  the  annals  of  Feou- 
leam,  they  added   falt-petre  and   copperas:    if  we  employed 
cerufs  in  the  colours  with  which  we  paint  the  fquares  of  glafs, 
and  afterwards  give  them  a  fecond  kind  of  baking,  might  not 
this  cerufs  reftore  to  us  the  ancient  fecret  of  painting  glafs, 
without  deftroying  any  thing  of  it's  tranfparency  ?  But  this  is 
only  to  be  judged  of  by  experience. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting,  on  the  fides  of 
porcelain  veflUs,  fifhes,  and  other  animals,  which  were  only 
perceptible  when  the  veflel  was  full   of  fome  liquor.     They 
call  this  fpecies   kia-hin,  that  is,  azure,  is  put  in  prefs  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  azure  is  laid  on  :  this  is 
all,  that  is  retained  of  this  fecret ;    perhaps,  in  Europe,  we 
may  conjecture  at  what  the  Chinefs  are  ignorant  of.     The 
porcelain  to  be  painted  thus  ought  to  be  very  thin  ;    when  it 
is  dry,  we  ought  to  apply  a  pretty  faint  colour,  not  exter- 
nally, as  is  ufual,  but  within  on  the  fides.     They  paint  fifh, 
as  mod   proper  to  appear  when  the  cup  is  filled  with  water. 
When  the  colour  is  once  dry,    they  lay  over  it  a  flight  bed  of 
ftrong  but  fine  glue,  made  of  the  fame  earth  as  porcelain  ; 
this  bed  inclofes  the  azure  between  thefe  two  laminae  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  dry  they  lay  the  varnifh  on  the  infide  of  the 
porcelain  ;  fome  time  after  they  put  it  on  the  mould  and  wheel. 
As  it  has  received  a  body  in  the  infide,  they  render  it  exter- 
nally as  (lender  as  poflible,  without  penetrating  to  the  colour. 
Then  we  muft  put  the  outfide  of  the  porcelain  into  the  var- 
iiifh,  and,   when  the  whole  is  dry,  they  bake  it  in  the  com- 
mon furnace.     This  labour  is  extremely  nice,  and  requires  a 
dexterity  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  no  longer  m afters ;  they 
are,  however,  every  now  and  then  trying  to  recover  the  art 
of  this  magical  painting,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  we  may  at  prefent  fay,  that  the  beautiful 
::zure  appears  again  upon  the  porcelain,  after   having  difap- 
pcared  for  fome  time.     When  it  is  firft  applied,  it  is  of  a  palifh 
black  colour ;    when  it  is  dry,   and  has  received  the  varnifh, 
it   is   totally  eclipfed,  and  the  porcelain  appears  white  ;   the 
t  flours  are  then  buried  under  the  varnifh  ;  the  fne  makes  them 
)  low,  alrnoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  natural  heat  brings 


out  the  mod  beautiful  butterflies,  with  all  their  variety  of  co- 
lours. It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  before  the  varnifh  is  laid 
upon  the  porcelain,  it  is  to  be  polifhed,  and  it's  irregularities 
removed  :  for  this  purpofe,  they  ufe  a  pencil  made  of  very 
fine  feathers,  which  they  moiften  a  little  with  water,  and  pais 
every  where  with  a  gentle  hand. 

Befides,  there  is  great  art  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  varnifh 
on  the  porcelain,  both  in  putting  on  a  fufficient  quantity, 
and  fpreading  it  equally  on  all  parts.  To  very  thin  and  (len- 
der porcelain  they  give,  at  two  different  times,  two  flight 
beds  of  varnifh,  for,  if  thefe  beds  were  too  thick,  the  weak 
(ides  of  the  cup  would  not  bear  them,  but  bend  immediately. 
Thefe  two  beds  are  as  good  as  an  ordinary  varnifh,  which 
they  give  the  fine  and  ftrong  china :  they  lay  on  the  one  by 
impreffion,  and  the  other  by  immerfion.  At  firft  they  take 
the  cup  in  one  hand,  on  the  outfide,  and  holding  it  flopingly 
over  the  urn  where  the  varnifh  is,  they  with  the  other  throw 
as  much  into  it  as  is  fufficient  to  varnifh  it  every  where ;  this 
is  done  fucceffively  to  a  vaft  number  of  cups.  When  they 
are  dry  within,  they  varnifh  the  outfide  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  they  hold  one  hand  on  the  cup,  and  fupporting  it  with 
a  fmall  ftick  under  the  middle  of  it's  bottom,  they  plunge  ic 
into  the  veflel  full  of  varnifh,  and  immediately  take  it  out; 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  foot  of  the  cup  remains  folid  : 
in  a  word,  it  is  not  'till  it  has  received  the  varnifh  and  be- 
comes dry,  that  they  put  it  upon  the  wheel  to  hollow  the  bot- 
tom ;  after  which,  they  paint  upon  it  a  fmall  circle,  and  often 
a  Chinefe  letter.  When  this  painting  is  dry,  they  varnifh 
the  cavity  they  have  made  under  the  cup,  and  this  is  the  laft 
hand  put  to  it,  fince  it  is  forthwith  carried  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  furnace  to  be  baked. 

The  pbee  where  the  furnaces  are,  prefents  us  with  another 
fcene.  In  a  kind  of  area,  or  entry,  before  each  furnace,  we 
fee  heaps  of  cafes,  deftined  to  contain  the  porcelain  :  every 
piece  of  porcelain,  however  coarfe,  as  well  thofe  which  have 
lids  as  thofe  which  have  not,  has  it's  cafe.  Thefe  lids  are 
but  weakly  attached  to  the  lower  part  in  baking,  and  are 
eafily  difengaged  by  a  fmall  ftroke  which  they  give  them. 
As  for  the  fmall  porcelain- ware,  fuch  as  tea  and  chocolate- 
cups,  they  have  a  cafe  common  to  many  of  them.  The 
workman  in  this  imitates  nature,  who,  in  order  to  concoft 
and  maturate  fruits,  includes  them  under  a  common  covering, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fun  may  only  penetrate  them  gradually, 
and  that  it's  internal  action  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted 
by  the  external  air,  during  the  cold  damps  of  the  night. 
Thefe  cafes  have  in  the  infide  a  kind  of  bed  of  fand,  which 
is  covered  with  the  powder  of  koalin,  that  the  fand  may  not 
adhere  too  much  to  the  foot  of  the  cup,  which  is  placed  upon 
this  bed,  after  having  preffed  it,  and  given  it  the  figure  of 
the  porcelain,  which  does  not  touch  the  fides  of  the  cafe: 
the  mouth  of  the  cafe  has  no  covering.  A  fecond  cafe,  of  the 
figure  of  the  firft,  funiifned  in  like  manner  with  porcelain, 
is  fo  fitted  into  it,  as  to  cover  it  intirely,  without  touching 
the  porcelain  below.  In  this  manner  they  fill  the  furnace 
with  large  piles  of  earthen  cafes,  all  furnifhecl  with  porcelain. 
By  means  of  thofe  thick  coverings,  the  beauty,  and,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  complexion  of  the  porcelain,  is 
not  defaced  by  the  fire. 

With  refpeel  to  the  fmall  pieces  of  porcelain,  which  are  con- 
tained in  large  round  cafes,  each  of  which  is  placed  upon  a 
fupporter  of  earth,  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns,  and 
as  wide  as  it's  foot,  the  bottoms  of  thefe  are  alfo  covered 
with  the  powder  of  koalin.  When  thefe  cafes  are  large, 
they  put  no  porcelain  in  the  middle,  becaufe  it  would  be  too 
far  from  the  fides,  by  which  means,  the  cafe  being  defti- 
tute  of  due  ftrength,  would  break  and  fall  down,  and  en- 
danger the  whole  pile.  We  muft  obferve,  that  thefe  cafes 
are  the  third  of  a  foot  in  height,  and  fome  of  them  are  not 
baked  no  more  than  the  porcelain  ;  however,  they  intirely 
fill  thofe  which  have  been  already  baked,  and  are  ftill  fit  for 
ufe. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  porcelain  is  put 
into  thefe  cafes.  The  workman  does  not  touch  it  imme- 
diately with  his  hands,  for,  by  that  means,  he  might  either 
break  it,  or  produce  irregularities  in  it ;  he  draws  it  from  off 
the  plate  by  means  of  a  fmall  cord  ;  this  cord  is  fixed  at  one 
end  to  two  fomewhat  crooked  branches  of  a  fork  of  wood, 
which  he  takes  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  holds 
the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  crofted  and  open,  according  to  the 
bulk  of  the  porcelain.  In  this  manner  he  furrounds  it,  raifes 
it  gently,  and  places  it  on  the  fmall  pedeftal  in  the  cafe.  All 
this  is  done  with  incredible  expedition. 
We  have  already  obfeived,  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
is  covered  with  a  bed  of  gravel,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick;  this 
gravel  is  defigned  for  the  more  fecurely  placing  the  piles  of. 
porcelain,  whofe  rows,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  fur- 
nace, are  at  leaft  feven  feet  high.  The  two  calVs  at  the  foot 
of  each  pile  are  empty,  becaufe  the  fire  does  not  a£t  fufficieritry 
below,  and  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  meafure  covered  by  the 
gravel :  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  call'  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
pile  is  left  empty.  In  this  manner  they  fill  the  whole  fur- 
nace, leaving  no  vacuity,  except  at  the  place  which  is  im- 
mediately under  the  vent. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  furnace  they  place  the  piles  of  the  fineft 
porcelain,  at  the  bottom  fuch  as  are  coarfer,  and  at  the  entry 
fuch  as  are  of  a  deeper  colour,  which  are  compofed  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  petqnfe  and  kaolin,  and  on  which  they 
have  laid  a  varnifh  made  of  the  ftone  which  has  fpots  a  little 
black  or  red,  becaufe  that  oil  has  a  ftronger  body  than  the 
other.  All  thefe  piles  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and 
united  below,  above,  and  at  the  middle,  with  fome  pieces  of 
earth  which  they  apply  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  however, 
that  the  flame  has  a  free  paffage  to  infinuate  itfelf  equally  on 
all  fides.  This  depends  on  the  eye  and  dexterity  of  the  work- 
man, and  is  abfoluely  neceffary  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt, 
and  avoid  certain  accidents,  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
arife  from  obftructions  in  the  animal  body. 
All  earths  are  not  proper  for  the  cafes  which  contain  the  por- 
celain. There  ate  three  forts  ufed  ;  the  one  is  yellow,  and 
very  common  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  greateft  quantity,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  bafe.  The  other  is  called  laotu,  that  is,  a  ftrong 
earth.  The  third,  which  is  an  oleous  earth,  is  called  yeou- 
tou.  Thefe  two  laft  earths  are  in  the  winter-time  taken 
from  very  deep  mines,  where  it  is  not  poffible  to  work  during 
the  fummer:  if  they  were  mixed  with  equal  quantities,  which 
would  coft  a  little  more,  the  cafes  would  laft  longer.  They 
bring  thefe  earths  ready  prepared,  from  a  large  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  river,  about  a  league  from  King-te-tching.  Be- 
fore they  are  baked  they  are  yellowifh  ;  but,  when  baked, 
they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour:  as  the  workmen  are  very  fpar- 
ing,  they  put  in  moft  of  the  yellow  earth,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  the  cafes  do  not  laft  above  two  or  thiee  bakings, 
after  which  they  fplit  altogether ;  if  they  are  but  flightly 
fplit,  they  tie  them  round  with  a  band  of  ofiers :  the  band 
is  burned,  but  the  cafe  ferves  for  that  time,  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  porcelain.  They  muft  not  fill  a  furnace 
with  new  cafes,  which  have  not  been  ufed  before  ;  the  half 
of  them  muft  be  fuch  as  have  been  baked  before:  thefe  are 
placed  at  top  and  bottom  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  piles  they 
place  fuch  as  are  new  made.  Formerly,  according  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Feou-leam,  all  the  cafes  were  baked  feparately  in 
a  furnace,  before  they  were  ufed  for  baking  the  porcelain  ; 
no  doubt,  becaufe  at  that  time,  they  had  lefs  regard  to  the 
expence  than  to  the  perfection  of  the  work:  it  is  not  fo  at 
prefent,  becaufe  the  workers  in  porcelain  are  multiplied  to 
an  incredible  number. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  ftrudture  of  the  furnaces.  They 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  long  entry,  which  ferves 
as  a  bellows  to  them,  and  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as  the  arch  of  a 
glafs-founder's.  The  furnaces  are,  at  prefent,  larger  than 
they  were  fome  years  ago,  fince  in  former  times,  according 
to  the  Chinefe  books,  they  were  only  fix  feet  in  breadth  and 
bfighth  ;  at  prefent  they  are  two  fathoms  high,  and  almoft 
four  tathoms  broad.  The  arch  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  is  pretty  thick,  that  they  may  be  able  to  walk  upon 
it,  without  being  incommoded  by  the  fire.  This  arch,  in 
the  inlide,  is  neither  flat,  nor  formed  into  a  point,  but  runs 
flanting,  and  grows  narrower  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  great  vent,  which  is  at  the  extremity,  and  through  which 
the  flames  and  fmoke  are  difcharged.  Befides  this  vent,  the 
furnace  has  in  it's  top  five  fmall  apertures,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  eyes  of  it ;  they  cover  them  with  fome  broken 
pots,  in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  that  they  aflift  the  air  and 
fire  of  the  furnace ;  it  is  by  thefe  eyes  that  they  judge  whether 
the  porcelain  is  baked  enough:  they  uncover  the  eye  which 
is  a  little  before  the  great  vent,  and  with  iron  tongs  open  one 
of  the  cafes.  The  porcelain  is  enough  baked  when  there  is 
a  clear  fire  in  the  furnace,  and  when  all  the  cafes  are  red-hot, 
and  when  the  colours  are  bright  and  clear :  then  they  difcon- 
tinue  the  fire,  and  clofe  up  the  door  of  the  furnace  for  fome 
time;  the  furnace  having  a  deep  fire  all  over  it.  They  pafs 
over  a  plank  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  range 
the  porcelain.  When  they  have  kindled  the  fire,  they  forth- 
with fhut  the  door,  leaving  in  it  an  aperture  neceffary  to 
throw  in  pieces  of  wood  a  foot  long,  but  very  fmall.  They 
firft  heat  the  furnace  for  a  day  and  a  night :  then  two  men, 
who  relieve  each  other,  conftantly  throw  wood  into  it ;  for 
one  baking  they  generally  burn  four-fcore  loads.  To  judge 
of  this  matter  by  what  the  Chinefe  book  fays,  that  quantity 
cannot  be  fufficient :  in  it  we  are  affured  that  they  burned 
240  loads  for  this  purpofe,  and  20  more  if  the  weather  was 
rainy,  though  at  that  time  the  furnaces  were  fmaller  by  one 
half  than  thofe  ufed  at  prefent.  They  at  firft  kept  up  a  gentle 
'fire  in  them  for  feven  days  and  feven  nights,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  made  a  very  ftrong  fire.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at 
this  time  the  cafes  of  the  fmall  porcelain  were  baked  apart, 
before  they  were  put  into  the  furnace;  it  muft  alfo  be 
owned,  that  the  ancient  porcelain  had  more  fubftance  than 
the  modern. 

The  old  workers  alfo  obferved  one  thing,  which  is  neglected 
at  prefent ;  when  there  was  no  more  fire  in  the  furnace,  they 
did  not  open  the  door  'till  after  five  days,  for  the  fmall:  at 
prefent,  indeed,  they  delay  opening  the  door,  and  taking 
out  the  large  porcelain,  for  fome  days,  for  without  this  pre- 
caution they  would  fplit ;  but  for  the  fmall,  if  the  fire  has 
been  extinguifhed  in  the  evening,  they  take  them  out  the 
next  day:  the  defign  is  probably  to  fpare  wood  for  the  next 


baking.  As  the  porcelain  is  exceflively  hot,  the  workman, 
in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it,  ufe9  long  flings  hung  about  his 
neck. 

After  having  in  one  day  burnt  a  hundred  and  four-fcore  loads 
of  wood  in  the  entry  of  the  furnace,  it  is  furprizing  that  the 
next  day  no  afhes  fhould  be  found.  They  who  attend  thefe 
furnaces  muft  be  well  accuftomed  to  the  fire :  it  is  faid  they 
put  fait  into  their  tea,  that  they  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as 
they  pleafe,  without  being  theworfe;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to 
comprehend  how  this  falted  liquor  allays  their  thirft. 
After  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  porcelain 
fhould  be  fo  dear  in  Europe.  'It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that, 
befides  the  great  gain  of  the  European  merchants,  and  that 
which  their  Chinefe  commiflioners  make  of  them,  it  is  rare 
that  a  baking  fucceeds  entirely,  that  often  the  whole  is  loft, 
and  that,  on  opening  the  furnace,  they  find  the  porcelain 
and  cafes  reduced  to  a  mafs  as  hard  as  a  rock ;  and  too  great 
a  fire,  or  ill-tempered  cafes,  may  deftroy  the  whole  ;  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  regulate  the  fire  which  ought  to  be  applied  ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  weather  inftantaneoufly  changes  the 
action  cf  the  fire,  the  quality  of  the  fubject  on  which  it  acts, 
and  that  of  the  wood  which  fupports  it.  Thus  for  one  work- 
man who  becomes  rich,  there  are  an  hundred  others  who 
ruin  themfelves,  and  tempt  fortune,  from  the  hopes  they 
have  of  amaffing  wherewithal  to  fet  up  a  merchant's  (hop. 
Befides,  the  porcelain  tranfported  into  Europe  is  almoft  all 
made  upon  new  models,  which  are  often  whimfical,  and  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  fucceed;  provided  it  has  but  the  fmal- 
left  fault,  it  is  difliked  by  the  Europeans,  who  will  have  no- 
thing but  what  is  perfect;  for  this  reafon,  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  who  cannot  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe, 
becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  their  tafte:  it  is,  therefore,  ne- 
ceffary, that  the  pieces  fold  fhould  defray  the  expence  of  fuch 
as  are  rejected. 

According  to  the  Hiftory  of  King-te-tching,  the  gain  for- 
merly arifing  from  porcelain  was  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
fent. This  can  hardly  be  believed,  for  there  was  not  at  that 
time  fo  great  a  vent  for  porcelain  in  Europe.  This  happens 
becaufe  the  living  is  at  prefent  dearer  than  before  ;  becaufe 
the  wood  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  being  exhaufled, 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  it  a  great  way,  and  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  becaufe  the  profit  is  divided  among  fo  many  different 
perfons ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  the  workmen  are  lefs  fkilful 
than  they  were  in  former  times,  and  confequently  lefs  cer- 
tain in  fucceeding.  This  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  avarice 
of  the  mandarins,  who  employing  a  great  many  workmen, 
make  rich  prefents  to  their  protectors  at  court,  and  pay  the 
labourers  ill,  which  are  fufricient  reafons  why  the  merchan- 
dize fhould  be  dear,  and  the  merchant  poor. 
The  difficulty  of  imitating  certain  models  fent  from  Europe, 
is  one  of  the  circumftances  which  augment  the  price  of  por- 
celain ;  for  all  the  workmen  cannot  labour  upon  all  the  mo- 
dels fent  from  foreign  countries:  fome  of  them  are  impoffible 
to  be  imitated  in  China,  juft  as  fome  of  their  works  furprize 
ftrangers,  and  are  thought  impoffible  to  be  done. 
The  following  are  fome  examples  of  this :  we  there  fee  a  large 
porcelain  lanthorn,  through  which  a  flambeau  enlightens  a 
whole  room.  This  work  had  been  befpoke  by  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  alfo  befpoke  feveral  mufical  inftruments,  and, 
among  the  reft,  a  kind  of  fmall  organ,  called  t-feng,  which 
is  near  a  foot  high,  and  compofed  of  fourteen  pipes,  whofe 
melody  is  very  agreeable.  They  fucceed  perfectly  in  flutes, 
flagelets,  and  another  inftrument  called  yun-lo,  which  iscom- 
poled  of  feveral  fmall,  round,  and  fomewhat  concave  plates, 
each  of  which  has  a  particular  found  ;  they  fufpend  nine  of 
them  in  a  fquare,  which  correfponds  to  fo  many  different 
ftages,  which  are  touched  with  fticks,  like  the  drum:  there 
is  a  fmall  chime,  which  agrees  with  the  found  of  other  in- 
ftruments, and  imitates  voices.  It  is  neceffary,  they  fay, 
to  make  a  great  many  experiments,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
,  thicknefs,  and  the  degree  of  baking  proper  for  the  tones  ne- 
ceffary for  harmony. 

To  return  to  fuch  of  the  Chinefe  works  as  are  curious. 
They  fucceed  principally  in  grotefque  pieces,  and  the  figures 
of  animals.  The  workmen  make  ducks  and  tortoifes,  which 
float  upon  the  water ;  they  make  cats,  painted  in  the  natural 
manner,  which  upon  their  heads  carry  a  fmall  lamp,  the 
flame  whereof  forms  the  two  eyes  of  the  animal ;  by  this 
means  the  rats  are  frighted  in  the  night-time.  They  alfo 
make  a  great  many  ftatues  of  Kouari-in,  a  goddefs  celebrated 
in  China;  they  reprefent  her  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  fhe  is  invoked  by  barren  women  who  want  to  have  chil- 
dren :  fne  may  be  compared  to  the  antique  ftatues  which  we 
have  of  Venus  and  Diana,-  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ftatues  of  Kouan-in  are  very  modeft. 

There  is  another  kind  of  porcelain,  the  making  of  which 
is  very  difficult,  and  is,  therefore,  very  uncommon.  The 
body  of  this  porcelain  is  extremely  thin,  and  it's  furface  very 
even,  both  within  and  without ;  it  has  mouldings,  however, 
in  it,  groups  of  flowers,  for  example,  and  other  fimilar  or- 
naments. It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  when  it  is 
taken  off  the  wheel,  they  put  on  a  mould,  on  which  the 
figures  are  engraved,  and  thefe  are  impiinted  on  the  infide; 
they  render  it  as  fmooth  and  fine  externally  as  poffible,  work- 
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ing  it  with  the  chiffel,  after  which  they  varnifli  and  bake  it 
in  the  ordinary  furnace. 

The  European  merchants  fometimes  defire  the  Chinefe  work- 
men to  give  them  plates  of  china  for  tables,  the  feats  of  chairs, 
or  the  frames  of  pictures  ;  but  thefe  cannot  be  had  :  the 
largeft  and  longeft  plates  are  about  a  foot  fquare  ;  if  they  are 
made  larger,  let  them  be  as  thick  as  they  will,  they  warp. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  making  thefe  plates  thick,  they 
make  them  with  two  furfaces,  which  they  unite,  leaving  the 
infide  hollow:  in  the  two  fides  they  make  two  apertures,  to 
enchafe  them  in  joiner's  works,  or  in  the  backs  of  chairs, 
where  they  make  an  agreeable  appeatance. 
The  Hiftory  of  King-te-tching  fpeaks  of  feveral  works  or- 
dered by  the  emperors,  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to 
make.  The  grandfather  of  this  prefent  emperor  befpoke  urns, 
almoft  of  the  fame  figure  with  thofe  pots  in  which  we  put 
orange-trees;  thefe  urns  he  wanted  to  contain  fmall  red, 
gold,  and  filver-coloured  fifh,  which  are  accounted  curiofi- 
ties.  Perhaps  he  alfo  intended  to  bathe  in  thefe  veflels,  for 
they  were  to  have  been  three  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  high;  the  bottom  was  to  have  been  half 
a  foot  thick,  and  the  fides  a  third  of  a  foot  in  thicknefs. 
The  workmen  laboured  three  years  fuccefiively  at  thefe  vef- 
fels,  and  made  two  hundred,  none  of  which  fucceeded.  The 
fame  emperor  ordered  plates  for  the  porch  of  an  open  gallery; 
every  plate  was  to  be  three  feet  high,  two  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  and  half  a  foot  thick.  All  thefe  things,  fay  the  An- 
nals of  King-te-tching,  could  not  be  made;  for  which  reafon 
the  mandarins  of  that  province  petitioned  the  emperor  to  have 
the  work  difcon tinned. 

As  every  profeilion  ha6  it's  idol,  and  as  divinity  is  there  as 
eafily  communicated  as  the  quality  of  count  and  marquis  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  there  fhould  be  a  god  of  por- 
celain. The  Poufa,  which  is  the  name  of  this  idol,  owes  it's 
origin  to  thefe  defigns  which  the  workmen  cannot  execute. 
It  is  faid,  that  formerly  an  emperor  would  abfolutely  have 
porcelain  upon  a  model  which  he  gave.  It  was  represented 
to  him,  that  the  thing  was  impoilible  ;  but  all  remonftrances 
only  excited  his  curiofity. 

As  porcelain  has  been  in  great  efteem  for  fo  many  ages,  per- 
haps the  reader  may  want  to  know  wherein  that  of  former 
times  differs  from  the  prefent,  and  what  the  judgment  of  the 
Chinefe  is   in   this   particular.     It   is   not  to  be  doubted  but 
China  has  its  antiquaries,  who  are  prepoffefTed  in  favour  of 
their  ancient  works.     Though  the  Chinefe  are  certainly  ad- 
mirers of  antiquity,  yet  fome  of  them  ftand  up  in  defence  of 
the  modern  works.     But  the  porcelain  does  not,  like  old  me- 
dals, give  us  an  acquaintance  with  remote  times. 
The  old  porcelain  may  be  adorned  with  fome  Chinefe  cha- 
racters, which,  however,  denote  no  point  of  hiftory  ;  fo  that 
the  curious  find  nothing  in  it  but  the  tafte  and  colours,   to 
make  them  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  prefent  days.     It  is  faid  in 
Europe,  that  poicelain  muft  be  long  buried  in  the  earth  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  it's  perfection.     This  is  a  falfe  opinion,  at 
which  the  Chinefe  laugh.     The  Hiftory  of  King-te-tching, 
fpeaking  of  the  moft   beautiful   porcelain  of  former  times, 
fays,  that  it  was  fo  much  fought  after,  that  the  furnace  was 
hardly  opened,  'till   the  merchants  were  difputing  with  each 
other,  who  fhould  have  the  firft  parcel.     This  by  no  means 
fuppofes  that  it  was  buried  in  the  earth. 
It  is  true,   in  digging  in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  cleaning  old  wells,  there  are  fometimes   beautiful 
pieces"  of  China  found,  which  have  been  hid  during  revolu- 
tions in  the  ftate.     This  porcelain  is  beautiful,  becaufe  the  in- 
habitants only  hid  what  was  valuable,  that  they  might  find  it 
again  when  the  troubles  were  at  an  end.     If  it  is  efteemed, 
it  is  not  becaufe  it  has  acquired  any  new  degree  of  beauty  in 
the  earth,  but  becaufe  it  has  retained  it's  ancient  luftre  ;   and 
this  alone  is  of  great   importance  in  China,  where  they  give 
large  fums  for  the  fmalleft  veflels,  which  were  ufed  under  the 
emperors  Yan  and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages  before  the 
dynafty  of  Tang,  at  which  time  porcelain  began  to   be  ufed 
by  the  emperors.     All  that  porcelain  acquires  by  lying  long 
in  the  earth,  is  fome  change  in  it's  colouring  or  complexion, 
which  fhews  that  it  is  old.    The  fame  happens  to  marbles  and 
ivory,  but  more  fpeedily  ;    becaufe   the   varnifh   hinders  the 
moifture  from   iniinuating  itfelf  fo  eafily   into    the   porce- 
lain. 

According  to  the  annals  of  King-te-tching,  there  were  for- 
merly urns  fold  at  fifty-eight,  or  fifty-nine  taels,  which  a- 
mount  to  more  than  eighty  crowns.  What  an  immenfe  fum 
muft  thefe  have  been  worth  in  Europe  ? 

Certain  mandarins,  to  their  protectors  at  court,  make  prefents 
of  old  porcelain,  which  they  have  the  talent  of  making  them- 
felves ;  that  is,  they  have  found  the  art  of  imitating  ancient 
porcelain,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  is  pretty  old.  The  matter  of 
thefe  falfe  koutongs,  or  counterfeit  antiques,  is  a  yellow 
earth,  found  near  King-te-tching.  A  plate  of  this  earth 
weighs  as  much  as  ten  porcelain  ones  of  the  fame  fize. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  making  this  kind  of  porcelain, 
if  not  that  they  give  it  a  varnifh  made  of  yellow  flone,  mix- 
ed with  ordinary  oil,  which  prevails  moft  in  the  compofition. 
This  mixture  gives  the  porcelain  a  fea-grecn  colour.     When 


it  is  baked,  they  throw  it  into  a  very  rich  broth,  of  fowls 
and  other  victuals,  in  which  it  is  boiled.  After  this  they  put 
it  into  the  filthieft  fink  they  can  find,  and  there  leave  it  a 
month  or  more.  When  it  comes  out  of  this  fink,  it  pafTes 
for  three  or  four  hundred  years  old,  or  at  leaft  as  old  as  the 
dynafty  of  Ming  ;  when  the  porcelain  of  this  colour  and 
thicknefs  was  much  efteemed  at  court. 
Thefe  fpurious  antiques  likewife  refemble  the  genuine  ones 
in  this,  that  when  they  are  ftruck,  they  do  not  found,  and 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  ear,  they  produce  no  humming 
noife. 

The  natives  of  China  are  almoft  as  curious  about  glades  and 
cryftals  which  come  from  Europe,  as  the  Europeans  are  of 
the  Chinefe  porcelains ;  but,  whatever  efteem  the  Chinefe 
have  for  our  commodities  of  this  kind,  they  do  not  crofs  the 
feas  for  European  glafles,  finding  their  own  porcelain  of 
more  ufe,  becaufe  it  bears  hot  liquors. 

The  method  of  giving  a  luftre  to  the  gold  laid  on  porcelain ; 
the  different  kinds  of  varnifhes  and  colours  given  to  the 
porcelain;  the  method  of  preparing  thefe  varnifhes  and 
colours  ;  new  defigns  of  porcelain  works;  manner  ofem- 
bofling  porcelain. 

As  gold  laid  upon  porcelain  is,  in  procefs  of  time,  effaced, 
and  lofes  a  great  deal  of  it's  luftre,  they  reftore  it's  fplendor 
by  wetting  the  porcelain  with  pure  water,  and  rubbing  it 
with  an  agate- ftone  ;  but  they  muft  take  care  to  rub  the 
veffel  in  the  fame  direction,  for  example,  from  the  right  to 
the  left. 

The  lips  of  the  porcelain  are  principally  fubjedt  to  fcale  off. 
To  remedy  this  inconveniency,  they  fortify  them  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bamboo-coal  pounded,  which  they  mix  with 
the  varnifh  that  is  laid  on  the  porcelain,  and  which  gives  it  a 
grey,  or  cineritious  colour.  Then,  with  the  pincers,  they 
make  a  border  of  this  mixture  round  the  porcelain  already 
dry,  putting  it  on  the  wheel.  When  it  is  time,  they  apply 
the  varnifh  to  the  border,  as  they  do  to  the  reft  of  the  por- 
celain ;  and  when  it  is  baked,  the  edges  are  extremely  white. 
As  there  is  no  bamboo  in  Europe,  it's  place  may  be  fupplied 
by  willow-coal,  or  rather  that  of  alder,  which  more  ap- 
proaches to  bamboo. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  Firft,  That,  before  the  bamboo  is  re- 
duced to  coal,  it's  green  fkin  muft  be  taken  off,  becaufe  the 
afhes  of  that  fkin  make  the  porcelain  break  in  the  furnace. 
Secondly,  That  the  workman  ought  not  to  touch  the  porce- 
lain with  greafy  or  oily  hands,  fince  by  this  means  the  pait 
touched,  would  infallibly  crack  in  the  baking. 
In  blowing  the  colours  of  red  and  blue  upon  the  porcelain, 
the  latter  is  more  eafily  done.  The  Chinefe  workmen 
agree,  that  if  it  was  not  too  expenfive,  they  could  blow 
gold  and  filver  upon  porcelain,  of  a  black  or  blue  ground, 
as  they  do  a  red  or  blue ;  that  is,  diffufe  gold  or  filver  equally 
all  over  it.  This  fort  of  porcelain,  of  a  new  tafte,  could 
not  fail  to  pleafe. 

They  blow  the  varnifh  as  well  as  the  red.  They  have,  for 
the  emperor,  made  works  fo  delicate  and  fine,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  place  them  on  cotton,  becaufe  they  could 
not  handle  pieces  fo  tender,  without  danger  of  breaking 
them  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  poffible  to  plunge  them  in  the  var- 
nifh, without  touching  them  with  the  hand,  they  blow  the 
varnifh  upon  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  blowing  the  blue,  the  workmen 
take  a  precaution  to  preferve  the  colour  which  does  not  fall 
on  the  china,  and  to  lofe  as  little  of  it  as  poffible.  This 
precaution  is  to  place  the  veffel  on  a  pedeftal,  pofited  over  a 
large  piece  of  paper,  which  ferves  for  fome  time.  When  the 
azure  is  dry,  they  take  it  off,  by  rubbing  the  paper  with  a 
fmall  brufh. 

They  have  likewife  found  a  new  fubftance,  proper  to  enter 
the  compofition  of  porcelain.  This  is  a  ftone,  or  fpecies  of 
chalk,  called  hoache,  which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  ufe  in 
a  ptifan,  which  they  fay  removes  wearinefs,  is  aperient  and 
refrefhmg.  They  take  fix  parts  of  this  ftone,  and  fix  of  li- 
quorice, which  they  pulverife.  They  put  half  a  fpoonful  of 
this  powder  into  a  large  draught  of  frefh  water,  which  they 
order  the  patient  to  drink. 

They  pretend  that  this  ptifan  refrefhes  the  blood,  and  tempe- 
rates  internal  heats.  The  workers  of  porcelain  have  thought 
fit  to  employ  this  ftone  inftead  of  the  kaolin.  Perhaps  fuch 
parts  of  Europe,  where  kaolin  cannot  be  found,  may  furnifh 
the  ftone  hoache.  It  is  called  hoa,  becaufe  it  is  glutinous, 
and  refembles  foap. 

The  porcelain  made  of  hoache  is  rare,  and  much  dearer 
than  the  other  kinds.  It  has  an  extremely  fine  grain  ;  and, 
with  refpect  to  the  work  of  the  pencil,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  ordinary  porcelain,  it  is  almoft  what  vellum  is  to  paper. 
Befides,  this  porcelain  is  extremely  light,  which  furprifes  a 
perfon  accuftomed  to  handle  other  porcelains.  It  is  alio  more 
brittle  than  the  common  fort,  and  the  true  degree  of  baking 
it  is  very  hard  to  be  hit  upon. 

Some  workmen  do  not  ufe  the  hoache  for  the  body  of  their 
work,  but  make  a  thin  glue  of  it,  in  which  they  dip  the  porce- 
lain 
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lain  when  dry,  before  it  receives  the  colours  and  the  varnifh, 
by  which  means  it  acquires  fome  degree  of  beauty. 
They  ufe  the  hoache  in  the  following  manner.  Firft,  When 
they  have  taken  it  from  the  mine,  they  waft  it  with  river 
or  rain  water,  to  feparate  it  from  the  yellow  earth  which  ad- 
heres to  it.  Secondly,  They  break  it,  and  put  it  into  a  veflel 
to  diflblve  ;  after  which,  they  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  kaolin.  They  affirm,  that  porcelain  may  be  made 
of  the  hoache  alone,  without  any  ether  mixture.  Some  Chi- 
nefe  workmen,  however,  fay,  that  to  eight  parts  of  hoache, 
they  put  two  of  petunfe  ;  and  that  in  other  refpects  they 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  making  ordinary  porcelain 
with  petunfe  and  kaolin. 

In  this  new  fpecies  of  porcelain  the  hoache  is  in  place  of  the 
kaolin,  but  it  is  much  dearer  than  the  other.  The  load  of 
kaolin  cofts  only  twenty  pence,  whereas  that  of  hoache 
comes  to  a  crown.  Thus  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  this  fhould 
be  fold  dearer  than  the  common  porcelain. 
There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the  hoache  ; 
when  they  prepare  it,  and  form  it  into  fmall  fquare3,  like  the 
petunfe,  they  diflblve  in  water  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe 
fquares,  of  which  they  form  a  very  clear  glue  or  cement. 
In  this  they  dip  the  pencil,  and  draw  various  defigns  on  the 
porcelain  j  and  when  it  is  dry  they  give  it  the  varnifh. 
When  the  porcelain  is  baked,  we  perceive  thefe  defigns  to  be 
of  a  different  white  from  the  reft.  They  feem  to  be  a  delicate 
fteam  fpread  on  the  furface.  The  white  of  the  hoache  is 
called  fiamyape,  or  ivory  white. 

They  paint  figures  on  porcelain  with  chekao,  as  well  as  with 
hoache,  which  gives  it  another  fpecies  of  white  colour  ;  but 
the  chekao  has  this  peculiar  to  jtfelf,  that  before  it  is  prepared 
like  the  hoache,  it  muft  be  toafted  on  the  hearth  ;  after  which 
it  is  broken,  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
hoache.  They  throw  it  into  a  veflel  full  of  water,  and  agi- 
tate it  there.  They,  at  different  times  take  off  the  cream 
which  floats  upon  it ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  they  find  a 
pure  mafs,  which  they  employ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
purified  hoache.  The  chekao  cannot  ferve  as  the  body  of  the 
porcelain.  Hitherto,  nothing  but  the  hoache  has  been  found 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  kaolin,  and  give  folidity  to  the  por- 
celain. If,  according  to  the  Chinefe  workmen,  they  were  to 
put  more  than  two  parts  of  the  petunfe  to  two  parts  of  the 
hoach;,  the  porcelain  would  infallibly  be  deftroyed  in  baking, 
becaufe  it's  parts  are  not  fufficiently  united. 
We  have  not  as  yet  fpoken  of  a  kind  of  varnifh,  called  tfe- 
kin-yeou,  that  is,  burnifhed  varnifh  of  gold.  We  might  ra- 
the call  it  varnifh  of  a  bronze,  or  coffee-colour,  or  of  the 
colour  of  a  withered  leaf.  This  varnifh  is  of  a  late  inven- 
tion, and  in  order  to  make  it,  they  take  common  yellow 
earth,  and  manage  it  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  the  petunfe. 
When  it  is  prepared,  they  employ  only  the  moft  delicate  part 
of  it,  which  they  thow  into  water,  and  which  forms  a  glue, 
as  liquid  as  the  ordinary  varnifh,  called  peyeou,  which  is  made 
of  pieces  of  rocks.  Thefe  two  varnifhes,  the  peyeou  and 
the  tfe-kin,  are  mixed  together,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
ought  to  be  rendered  equally  liquid.  Of  this  they  make  a 
trial,  by  plunging  the  petunfe  into  both  ;  and  if  each  of  the 
varnifhes  penetrates  it's  petunfe,  they  judge  them  equally  li- 
quid, and  proper  to  incorporate  with  each  other.  They  alfo 
mix  with  the  tfe-kin,  varnifh  or  oil  of  quick  lime,  and  afhes 
of  fern,  and  of  the  fame  liquidity  with  the  peyeou  ;  but  they 
mix  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  varnifhes  with  the  tfe-kin,  accord- 
ing as  they  want  it,  deeper  or  fainter.  This  may  be  known 
by  feveral  trials  ;  for  example,  mix  two  cupfuls  of  the  tfe- 
kin,  with  eight  of  the  peyeou  ;  then,  to  four  cupfuls  of  this 
mixture,  add  one  cupful  of  the  varnifh  of  lime  and  fern.  It 
is  not  long  fince  they  found  the  fecret  of  painting  the  porce- 
lain with  tfoui,  which  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and  gilding  it. 
They  have  tried  to  make  a  mixture  of  gold  leaf  with  the 
varnifh  and  power  of  flints,  which  they  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  red,  with  oil ;  but  this  varnifh  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  they  have  found  that  the  varnifh  of  the  tfe-kin  had 
more  beauty  and  fplendor. 

Formerly  they  made  cups,  to  which  they  gave  the  outfide  a 
gilded  varnifh,  and  the  infide  the  pure  white  varnifh.  They 
afterwards  varied,  and  to  a  cup  or  veflel  they  intended  to  var- 
nifh, they  in  one  or  two  parts  applied  a  fquare  or  circle  of 
paper  ;  and  after  having  laid  on  the  varnifh,  they  raifed  the 
paper,  and  painted  the  unvarnifhed  fpace  red  or  blue.  When 
the  porcelain  was  dry,  they  gave  it  the  ufual  varnifh,  whe- 
ther by  blowing  or  otherwife.  Some  fill  thefe  empty  fpaces 
with  a  ground  of  blue  or  black,  in  order  to  apply  the  gilding 
after  the  firft  baking.  In  this  refpecf.  we  may  imagine  feveral 
combinations,  according  to  our  fancy. 

They  have  alfo  invented  a  new  fort  of  porcelain,  which  is  of 
an  olive  colour,  and  which  they  call  long-tfiven.  This  fpe- 
cies was  formerly  called  tfinko,  the  name  of  a  fruit  among 
them,  whofe  colour  refembles  that  of  olives.  This  colour  is 
given  to  the  porcelain,  by  mixing  7  cups  of  the  varnifh  called 
tfe-kin,  with  four  cups  of  peyeou,  two  cups,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  oil  of  quick  lime  and  fern,  and  one  of  tfouyeou,  which  is  an 
oil  obtained  from  flint.  The  tfouyeou  makes  a  large  quan- 
tity of  veins  appear  on  the  porcelain.  When  they  ufe  it  a- 
lone,  the  porcelain  is  brittle,  and  without  found  when  ftruck  ; 
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but  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  varnifhes,  it  is  variegated 
by  beautiful  fmall  veins,  and  neither  renders  the  porcelain  lefs 
fonorous,  nor  more  brittle  than  the  common  fort. 
We  muft  not  omit  one  thing,  which  is,  that  before  they  give 
the  varnifli  to  the  porcelain,  they  polifh  it,  and  fmooth  all  it's 
fmalleft  inequalities.  This  is  done  by  a  pencil  made  of  very  fine 
feathers,  which  they  moiften  with  water,  and  gently  pafs  it 
over  the  whole  ;  but  it  is  principally  with  the  fine  china  that 
they  ufe  fo  much  pains. 

The  fhining  or  reflecting  black,  is  given  to  the  porcelain  by 
plunging  it  in  a  liquid  mixture  compofed  of  prepared  azure. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  employ  the  fineft  azure,  but 
the  compofition  muft  be  a  little  thick,  and  mixed  with  the 
varnifh  of  peyeou  and  tfe-kin,  adding  a  little  oftheoilof 
lime,  and  of  the  afhes  of  fern.  For  example,  with  ten 
ounces  of  azure,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  we  muft  mix  one  cup 
of  tfe-kin,  one  cup  of  peyeou,  and  two  cups  of  the  oil  of 
fern,  burnt  with  quick  lime. 

This  mixture  carries  it's  varnifh  with  it,  fo  that  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary to  give  it  another.  When  they  bake  this  fpecies  of 
black  china,  they  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and 
not  near  the  vault,  where  the  fire  has  the  greateft  force. 
It  is  not  true,  that  the  red  laid  on  with  oil,  called  the  yeou-ci<- 
hunc,  is  drawn  from  the  red  of  copperas,  fuch  as  that  which 
is  employed  in  painting  their  baked  pocelain  red.  This  red 
laid  on  with  oil,  is  made  of  the  grains  of  red  copper,  and  of 
the  powder  of  a  certain  ftone  or  flint  of  a  reddifh  caft.  It  is 
thought  that  this  ftone  is  a  kind  of  allum  employed  in  medi- 
cine. The  whole  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  along  with  the 
urine  of  a  young  man,  and  the  oil  of  peyeou.  This  mixture 
is  applied  to  the  porcelain  before  it  is  baked,  and  they  give  it 
no  other  varnifh.  They  muft  take  care,  during  the  baking 
that  the  red  colour  falls  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The 
Chinefe  workmen  fay,  that  when  they  want  to  give  this  red 
to  the  porcelain,  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  petunfe  to  form 
it  j  but  that,  in  it's  ftead,  they  employ,  together  with  the 
kaolin,  a  yellow  earth,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
petunfe.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  an  earth  is  more  proper  to 
receive  this  kind  of  colour. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the  grains  of 
copper  are  prepared.  In  China  there  is  no  filver  coin,  fince  in 
commerce  they  ufe  it  in  lumps,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  bad.  There  are,  however,  certain  occafions  on  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  refine  thefe  bad  pieces,  when,  for  example, 
taxes  or  fimilar  contributions  are  to  be  paid. 
Then  they  have  recourfe  to  workmen,  whofe  only  bufinefs  it 
is  to  refine  the  filver  in  furnaces  made  for  that  purpofe,  and 
to  feparate  it  from  the  copper  and  lead.  Before  the  melted 
copper  is  hardened  and  congealed,  they  take  a  fmall  broom, 
which  they  dip  flightly  in  water  ;  then,  by  ftriking  on  the 
handle  of  the  broom,  they  fprinkle  the  melted  copper  with 
water.  A  pellicule  is  formed  on  the  furface,  which  they  take 
off  with  iron  pincers,  and  plunge  it  in  cold  water,  where  the 
grains  are  formed,  and  multiplied  in  proportion  as  they  reite- 
rate the  operation.  It  is  evident,  that  if  they  employed  aqua 
fortis  to  diflblve  their  copper,  the  powder  would  be  more  pro- 
per for  making  the  colour  of  which  we  fpeak.  But  the  Chi- 
nefe are  unacquainted  with  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia,  and 
their  inventions  are  all  extremely  fimple. 
They  have  executed  defigns  which  were  thought  impractica- 
ble. Thefe  are  urns,  as  before-mentioned,  three  feet  high 
and  more  without  the  cover,  which  rife  a  foot  high,  like  a 
pyramid.  Thefe  urns  confift  of  three  different  pieces,  fo 
elegantly  joined,  that  they  feem  to  make  but  one. 
There  are  alfo  pieces  of  porcelain,  which  they  call  yao-pien, 
which  fignifies  tranfmutation.  This  tranfmutation  is  caufed 
either  by  the  defect  or  excefs  of  the  heat,  or  by  other  caufes, 
which  are  not  eafily  difcovered. 

Thefe  pieces,  which  have  not  fucceeded  agreeably  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  workman,  and  are  the  pure  effects  of  chance, 
are  not  lefs  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  others. 
A  workman  intended  to  make  veffels  with  red  flowers  blown  ; 
a  hundred  pieces  were  entirely  loft,  while  only  one  came  out 
of  the  furnace,  perfectly  like  a  fpecies  of  agat. 
If  they  would  run  the  rifk,  and  be  at  the  expence  of  different 
trials,  they  might  effectually  difcover  the  art  of  making,  what 
chance  at  that  time  produced.  For  this  reafon,  they  have 
thought  fit  to  make  porcelain  of  a  fhining  black,  which  they 
call  oukom.  The  caprice  of  the  furnace  has  determined  them 
to  this  refearch,  in  which  they  have  fucceeded. 
When  they  want  to  give  a  varnifh,  which  renders  porcelain 
extremly  white,  they  add  to  thirteen  cups  of  peyeou,  one  cup 
of  the  oil  of  fern  afhes,  as  liquid  as  the  peyeou.  This  var- 
nifli is  ftrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  porcelain 
which  is  to  be  painted  blue  ;  becaufe,  after  baking,  the  co- 
lour would  not  appear  through  the  varnifh.  The  porcelain 
which  has  got  the  ftrongeft  varnifh,  may  without  any  dread, 
be  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  furnace.  Thus  they 
bake  it  all  white,  either  with  a  view  to  keep  it  in  that  colour, 
or  to  gild  it,  or  paint  it  in  different  colours,  and  then  bake  it 
a  fecond  time.  But  when  they  want  to  paint  porcelain  blue, 
with  a  defign  that  the  colour  fhould  appear  after  the  baking, 
they  only  take  kven  cups  of  peyeou,  with  one  cup  of  varnifh, 
or  of  the  mixture  of  lime  and  fern  afhes. 
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It  is  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  porcelain,  whofe  var- 
nifh contains  a  great  deal  of  fern  afhes,  ought  to  be  baked  in 
the  moft  temperate  part  of  the  furnace  ;  that  is,  either  after  the 
three  firft  ranks,  or  at  the  bottom,  about  the  foot,  or  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.     If  it  was  baked  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the 
fern  afhes  would  be  fufed   with  precipitation,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  porcelain.     The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  red 
laid  on  with  oil,  the  blown  red,  and  the  long-tfiven,  on  ac- 
count of  the  grains  of  copper  contained   in  thefe  varnifhes  : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  they  bake  the  por- 
celain, to  which  they  have  only  given  the  tfoui-yeon,  which 
is  the  ffarnifh  that  gives  the  porcelain  fo  many  viens,  that  it 
feems  to  coniift  of  pieces  joined  together. 
The  red  of  copperas,  laid  on  the  rebaked  porcelains,  is  made 
in  like  manner  with  copperas  called  tfa-fan.     But  before  we 
give  the  method  of  compofing  this  colour,  we  fhall  firft  ex- 
plain  the  proportion  2nd   meafure  of  the  Chinefe  weights. 
The  kin,  or  Chinefe  pound,  confifts  of  fixteen  ounces,  which 
they  call  learns  or  taels. 
The  learn  or  tael  is  a  Chinefe  ounce. 
The  tfien  or  mas,  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  learn  or  tael. 
The  fuen  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  tfien  or  mas. 
The  by  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  fuen. 
The  hoa  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  by. 

To  a  learn  or  tael  of  cerufs,  they  add  two  mafs  of  this  red. 
They  pafs  the  cerufs  and  the  red  through  a  fieve,  and  mix 
them  together  dry  ;  then  they  incorporate  them  with  water 
impregnated  with  common  glue,  reduced  to  the  confidence 
of  mouth- glue. 

This  glue  fixes  the  redto  the  porcelain,  and  prevents  its  melt- 
ing. As  the  colours,  if  laid  on  too  thick,  would  produce  in- 
equalities on  the  furface,  they  now  and  then  dip  the  pencil  in 
water,  and  tr!en  in  the  colour  which  they  intend  to  ufe. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  white  colour,  to  a  learn  of  cerufs  they 
add  three  mas,  and  three  fuen  of  the  powder  of  the  moft 
tranfparent  flint  calcined,  after  having  luted  them  in  a  vefiel 
of  porcelain,  which  they  bury  in  the  fand  of  the  furnace  be- 
fore they  heat  it.  This  powder  ought  to  be  impalpable. 
They  ufe  fimple  water,  without  any  mixture  of  glue,  in  or- 
der to  incorporate  it  with  the  cerufs. 

In  order  alfo  to  make  the  deep  green,  they  add  to  one  teal  of 
cerufs,  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  the  powder  of  flint,  with 
eight  fuen,  or  near  a  mafs  of  torn  hoa-pien,  to  make  the 
green.  They  muft  wafh  it  well,  and  carefully  feparate  the 
grains  of  copper  which  are  mixed  with  it,  and  which  are  not 
proper  for  the  green.  They  only  employ  the  fcoriae,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  parts  of  the  metal  which  are  feparated  when  they 
work  it. 

As  for  the  yellow  colour,  it  is  made  by  adding  to  a  tael  of 
cerufs  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  powder  of  flint,  and  one 
fuen  and  eight  by  of  red,  which  has  not  been  mixed  with 
cerufs.  To  make  a  beautiful  yellow,  you  muft  add  two  fuen 
and  a  half  of  this  primitive  red. 

A  tael  of  cerufs,  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  powder  of  flint, 
and  two  by  of  azure,  form  a  deep  blue  of  a  violet  caft.  Some 
workmen  add  eight  by  of  azure. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  white,  for  example,  one  part  of 
green,  added  to  two  of  white,  makes  the  water  green,  which 
is  very  clear. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  yellow,  for  example,  two  cups  of 
deep  green,  added  to  one  of  yellow,  produces  the  colour 
which  refembles  a  leaf  fomewhat  faded. 
In  order  to  produce  black,  they  dilute  the  azure  in  water,  but 
the  folution  muft  be  very  thin.  They  mix  with  it  a  little 
common  glue,  macerated  in  lime-water,  and  boiled  to  the 
confidence  of  mouth-glue.  When  with  this  black  they  have 
painted  the  porcelain,  which  they  intend  to  bake  a  fecond 
time,  they  cover  the  black  parts  with  white.  In  the  baking, 
this  white  is  incorporated  with  the  black,  juft  as  the  common 
varnifh  is  with  the  blue  of  the  common  porcelain. 
There  is  another,  called  tfin,  which  is  prepared  of  a  ftone, 
or  mineral,  refembling  Roman  vitriol.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fubftance  is  taken  from  fome  lead  mine,  and  that  carry- 
ing imperceptible  particles  of  the  lead  along  with  it ;  it  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  into  the  porcelain,  without  the  help  of  the  ce- 
rufs, which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  other  colours  given  to  the 
re-baked  porcelain. 

It  is  of  this  tfin  that  they  make  the  deep  violet.  It  is  found 
at  Canton  and  at  Pekin,  but  that  found  at  the  laft  of  thefe 
places  is  by  far  the  beft.  It  is  fold  at  feven  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  a  pound.  The  tfin  is  fufed,  and  when  it  is  fo,  filver- 
fmiths,  by  way  of  enamel,  lay  it  upon  filver  works.  They 
will  put,  for  inftance,  a  fmall  circle  of  tfin  about  a  ring,  or 
they  will  enchafe  it  by  way  of  a  ftone.  This  fpecies  of 
enamel  comes  off  at  laft,  but  they  endeavour  to  prevent  this 
by  laying  it  on  a  flight  ground  of  mouth  or  common  glue. 
The  tfin,  as  well  as  the  other  colours  we  have  mentioned,  is 
only  ufed  for  the  re-baked  porcelain.  The  tfin  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner.  They  do  not  toaft  it  as  they  do 
the  azure,  but  break  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder ; 
then  they  put  it  into  a  vefiel  full  of  water,  which  they  agi- 
tate a  little;  then  they  pour  out  the  water,  in  which  there  is 
fome  naftinefs,  and  keep  the  cryftal  which  has  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vefiel.     This    mafs,    thus  diluted,  lof«  it's 


beautiful  colour  ;  but  the  tfin  recovers  it's  violet  colour  when 
the  porcelain  is  baked.  The  tfin  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
they  pleafe.  When  they  want  to  paint  any  porcelain  vefiel 
with  this  colour,  they  muft  dilute  it  with  water,  mixing  a 
little  common  glue  with  it ;  which,  by  fome,  is  thought  un- 
neceflary,  but  this  muft  be  determined  by  experience. 
In  order  to  gild  or  filverize  the  porcelain,  they  add  two  fuen 
of  cerufs  to  two  mafs  of  diflolved  gold  or  filver  leaf.  The 
filver  upon  the  varnifh  tfe-kin  has  a  beautiful  fplendor.  If 
they  gild  fome,  and  filverize  others,  they  do  not  leave  the  fil. 
verifed  work  fo  long  as  the  gilt,  in  the  fmall  furnace,  other- 
wife  the  filver  would  difappear  before  the  gold  obtains  the  de- 
gree of  baking  neceflary  to  give  it  it's  luftre.  ^ 
There  is  another  fort  of  coloured  porcelain,  which  fells  dearer 
than  thofe  painted  with  the  colours  we  have  mentioned. 
Perhaps  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  it,  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
for  perfecting  the  Englifh  pottery-ware,  though  we  fhould  not 
be  able  to  obtain  to  the  perfection  of  the  Chinefe  porce- 
lain. 

To  make  thefe  kinds  of  works,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the 
fubftance  employed  fhould  be  extremely  fine.  They  take 
cups  that  have  been  already  baked  in  the  large  furnace,  with- 
out being  varnifhed,  which  are  confequently  all  white,  and 
have  no  luftre.  They  colour  them  by  plunging  them  in  the 
vefiel,  where  the  colour  is  prepared,  when  they  want  them  of 
the  fame  colour.  But  if  they  want  them  of  different  co- 
Jours,  fuch  as  the  works  called  hoan-tou-houan,  which  are  di- 
vided into  a  kind  of  fquares,  fome  of  which  are  yellow,  and 
others  green ;  they  apply  thefe  colours  with  a  large  pencil. 
This  is  all  the  ornament  they  give  to  this  fpecies  of  porcelain, 
only  after  the  baking,  they  lay  a  little  vermillion  on  certain 
places;  as,  for  example,  on  the  beaks  of  certain  birds;  but 
this  colour  is  not  baked,  becaufe  the  fire  would  deftroy  it, 
for  which  reafon  it  does  not  laft  long.  When  they  have 
applied  the  other  colours,  they  re-bake  the  porcelain  in  the 
large  furnace,  with  other  porcelains  which  have  not  been 
baked  before.  It  muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  below  the  air  vent,  where  the  fire  has  lefs  activity ; 
becaufe  an  intenfe  fire  would  deftroy  the  colours.  The  co- 
lours proper  for  this  fort  of  porcelain  are  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  in  order  to  make  the  green,  they  take  tam- 
hoa-pien,  faltpetre,  and  powder  of  flint.  When  they  have 
reduced  them  feparately  into  an  impalpable  powder,  they  di- 
lute, and  mix  them  together  with  water. 
The  moft  common  azure,  together  with  faltpetre,  and  pow- 
der of  flint,  forms  the  violet. 

The  yellow  is  prepared  by  adding  three  mas  of  the  red  of 
copperas,  to  three  ounces  of  the  powder  of  flint,  and  three 
ounces  of  cerufs. 

For  producing  the  white,  to  four  mas  of  the  powder  of  flint, 
they  add  a  tael  of  cerufs.  All  thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  di- 
luted in  water;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  what  relates  to  the 
colours  of  this  fort  of  porcelain. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  furnaces,  where  they  re-bake  the 
painted  porcelain,  we  have  obferved,  that  they  make  piles  of 
porcelain  veflels,  putting  the  fmaller  into  the  larger,  and  thus 
ranging  them  in  the  furnace.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the 
veflels  do  not  touch  each  other  in  the  parts  which  have  been 
painted  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  all  the  veflels  would  be  loft.  The 
foot  of  one  cup  may  be  fupported  by  the  bottom  of  another, 
though  it  be  painted  ;  becaufe  the  edges  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fmaller  cup  are  not  painted  :  but  the  fides  of  one  cup  muft 
not  touch  thofe  of  another.  Thus,  when  they  have  cups 
which  do  not  eafily  enter  into  each  other,  fuch  as  the  long 
chocolate  cups,  the  Chinefe  workmen  range  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Upon  a  bed  of  thefe  porcelains,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, they  lay  a  covering,  either  of  plates  made  of  the  earth 
with  which  the  furnaces  are  builr,  or  of  the  pieces  of  cafes 
for  the  porcelain  ;  for  in  China  every  thing  is  ufed  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Above  this  covering  they  lay  another  bed  of 
thefe  porcelains,  and  continue  to  do  fo  to  the  very  top  of  the 
furnace. 

It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  that  they  know 
that  the  painted  or  gilt  porcelain  is  fufnciently  baked,  when 
they  fee  the  gold  or  colours  fparkle  with  all  their  luftre.  The 
colours  are  not  diftinguifhed  'till  the  re-baked  porcelain  is  be- 
come cold.  They  judge  that  the  porcelain,  baked  in  the 
fmall  furnace,  is  ready  to  be  taken  out,  when,  looking  through 
the  aperture  at  the  top,  they,  to  the  very  bottom,  fee  all  the 
porcelains  red  with  the  fire  ;  when  they  diftinguifh  the  piled 
cups  from  each  other  ;  when  the  porcelain  has  no  longer  thefe 
inequalities  formed  by  the  colours,  and  when  the  colours  are 
incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  porcelain,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  the  varnifh  laid  upon  the  beautiful  azure,  is  incorpo- 
rated with  it  by  the  heat  of  the  large  furnace. 
As  for  the  porcelain  re-baked  in  the  large  furnace,  they  judge 
that  it  is  fufficiently  baked,  1.  When  the  flame  which  comes 
out  is  not  of  a  very  red,  but  rather  of  a  whitifh  colour. 
2.  When  looking  through  one  of  the  apertures,  they  perceive 
that  the  cafes  are  all  red.  3.  When,  after  having  opened  a 
cafe  at  the  rop,  and  taken  a  piece  of  porcelain  out  of  it,  they 
perceive  when  it  is  cold,  that  the  varnifh  and  colours  are  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  want  them.     And,  4.  When 
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looking  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  they  perceive  the  gravel 
in  it's  bottom  to  be  filming.  By  all  thefe  marks,  a  work- 
man judges  whether  the  porcelain  is  perfectly  baked. 
When  they  would  have  the  blue  entirely  to  cover  the  veflel, 
they  ufe  leao  or  azure,  prepared  and  diluted  in  water  to  a  due 
confiftence,  and  in  this  they  plunge  the  veflel.  As  for  the 
blown  blue,  called  tfui-tfim  ;  they  in  it  ufe  the  moll  beautiful 
azure,  prepared  in  the  manner  before-mentioned.  They 
blow  it  upon  the  veflel,  and  when  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the 
ordinary  varnifli,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  tfoui-yeou,  if 
they  would  have  the  porcelain  veined. 

Some  workmen  upon  this  azure,  whether  blown  or  otherwife, 
draw  figures  with  the  point  of  a  long  needle.  The  needle 
removes  as  many  fmall  grains  of  the  dry  azure,  as  is  neceflary 
to  reprefent  the  figure ;  after  which,  they  lay  on  the  varnifii. 
When  the  porcelain  is  baked,  the  figures  appear  painted  in 
miniature. 

There  is  not  fo  much  labour  as  may  be  imagined,  in  making 
the  porcelains,  on  which  flowers,  dragons,  and  other  fimilar 
figures  are  emboffed.  They  firft  trace  them  with  the  graver 
on  the  body  of  the  veflel;  then  they  make  fmall  incifions 
round  them,  which  raife  them ;  and,  laftly,  they  apply  the 
Varnifii. 

The  following  things  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  leao,  or  azure.  I.  Before  burying  it  in  the  gravel 
of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  to  be  toafted,  it  muft  be  well 
waflied,  in  order  to  remove  the  earth  which  adheres  to  it. 

2.  It  muft  be  included   in  a  cafe  of  porcelain   well   luted. 

3.  When  it  is  toafted  it  muft  be  pounded,  and  paffed  through 
a  fieve.  Then  they  put  it  into  a  well  varniftied  veflel,  and 
pour  boiling  water  upon  it.  After  having  agitated  it  a  little, 
they  take  off  the  froth  on  the  furface,  and  pour  out  the  wa- 
ter, by  inclining  the  veflel  to  one  fide.  This  preparation  of 
azure,  with  boiling  water,  is  to  be  repeated  twice.  After 
this  they  take  the  azure,  thus  nioift  and  reduced  into  a  kind 
of  thin  pafte,  and  putting  it  into  a  mortar,  pound  it  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  azure  is  found  in  the  mines  of  rock-coal,  or  in  the  red 
earths  adjacent  to  thofe  mines.  It  fometimes  appears  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  is  an  infallible  fign,  that  by 
digging  farther,  more  of  it  may  be  found.  In  the  mine  it 
prefencs  itfelf  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  but  flat, 
and  not  round.  The  coarfe  azure  is  pretty  common,  but  the 
fine  is  veiy  rare,  and  not  eafily  difcerned  by  the  eye;  and  we 
muft  make  trial  of  it  before  we  can  judge  of  it's  value. 
This  trial  confifts  in  painting  a  porcelain  veflel  with  it,  and 
then  baking  the  veflel.  If  Europe  produced  beautiful  leao, 
or  azure,  and  fine  tfin,  which  is  a  kind  of  violet  colour;  thefe 
would,  among  the  Chinefe,  be  commodities  of  great  value, 
and  tafily  tranfported :  fo  that  we  might  bring  back  themoft 
beautiful  porcelain  in  exchange  for  them.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  a  pound  of  tfin  is  fold  for  a  tael  and  eight  mas, 
that  is,  for  feven  ftiillings  and  fix-pence.  For  two  taels  they 
fell  a  box  of  beautiful  leao,  which  contains  only  fix  ounces, 
and  this  amounts  to  twenty-pence  an  ounce. 
They  have  tried  to  paint  fome  porcelain  veflels  black,  with 
the  fineft  of  the  Chinefe  ink  ;  but  this  attempt  had  no  fuc- 
cefs:  for  when  the  porcelain  was  baked,  it  was  found  to  be 
very  white.  As  the  parts  of  this  black  have  not  a  fufneient 
body,  they  were  diflipated  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  or  rather 
the  had  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  bed  of  varnifii, 
and  produce  a  colour  different  from  it. 

Of  the  Saxon  Porcelain,  according  to  Mr  Hanway. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  indulgence,  to  a  female  curiofity  at 
leaft,  to  be  informed  concerning  this  brittle  commodity, 
which  has  been  fo  paflionately  fought  after  by  the  fair  fex. 
But  can  this  paffion  be  deemed  a  folly,  when  we  fee  even 
mighty  princes  *  pride  themfelves  in  it  ?  Here  are  a  great 
number  of  porcelain  figures  of  dogs,  fquirrels,  monkeys, 
Wolves,  bears,  leopards,  &c.  fome  of  them  as  big  as  the  life ; 
alfo  elephants,  and  rhinoceros's  of  the  fize  of  a  large  dog;  a 
prodigious  variety  of  birds,  as  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  peacocks, 
pheafants,  hawks,  eagles  ;  befides  parrots,  and  other  foreign 
birds,  and  a  curious  collection  of  different  flowers.  The 
Apoftles,  near  three  feet  high,  are  in  white  porcelain.  There 
is  a  reprefentation  of  the  crucifixion,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
with  numerous  other  cuiious  pieces  :  thefe  laft  are  in- 
tended for  the  Romifti  chapel,  which  is  to  be  furnifhed 
with  thefe  rare  materials.  A  clock  is  preparing  for  the 
gallery  in  this  palace,  whofe  bells  are  to  be  of  porcelain :  I 
heard  one  of  them  proved  ,  and  they  are  fufficient  to  form 
any  mulic;  but  the  hammers   muft  be  of  wood. 

*  His  Majefty  of  Pruflia  fometimes  calls  his  brother  of  Po- 
land the  Porcelain  King. 

Baron  Botgen,  about  46  years  fince,  firft  began  to  make 
this  porcelain  ;  his  firft  trial  was  the  red,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  to  glazing,  arid  fince  that,  gilding  and  painting 
have  been  carried  tc  an  amazing  perfection.  In  order  to  pre- 
ferve  this  art  as  much  as  pofiible  a  fecret,  the  fabric  at  Meif- 
fen,  which  is  near  Drefden,  is  rendered  impenetrable  to  any 


but  thofe  who  are  immediately  employed  about  the  work 
and  the  fecret  of  mixing  and  preparing  the  materials,  is 
known  to  very  few  of  them.  They  are  all  confined  as  pri- 
foners,  and  fubjeet  to  be  arretted  if  they  go  without  the  walls ; 
and  confequently  a  chapel,  and  eveiy  thing  neceflary  is  pro- 
vided within.  There  are  about  700  men  employed,  moft  of 
whom  have  not  above  ten  German  crowns  a  month,  and  the 
higheft  wages  are  forty ;  fo  that  the  annual  expence  is  not 
eftimated  above  80,000  crowns.  This  manufacture  being 
entirely  for  the  king's  account,  he  fells  yearly  to  the  value  of 
150,000,  and  fometimes  200,000  crowns  *,  befides  the  mag- 
nificent prefent  he  occafionally  makes,  and  the  great  quantity 
he  preferves  for  his  own  ufe.  They  pretend  they  cannot  exe- 
cute faft  enough  the  commiflions  which  they  receive  even 
from  Afia,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  confe- 
quently under  no  neceflity  of  lowering  the  enormous  prices ; 
however,  this  muft  be  the  confequence  ere  long,  if  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  French  continue  to  make  fuch  great  improvements 
in  this  art.  It  is  with  great  fatisfaction  that  I  obferve  the 
manufactories  of  Bow,  Chelfea,  and  Stepney,  have  made  fuch 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a 
fubjeet  of  horror  to  fee  fo  many  fhops  in  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don, fupplied  with  the  porcelain  of  Drefden,  though  it  is  im- 
portable, only  under  oath  of  being  for  private  ufe,  and  not 
for  fale. 
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Remarks. 


The  French  court  feems  to  have  very  much  at  heart  the 
promotion  of  the  new  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  has 
lately  been  fet  up  in  the  royal  caftle  of  Vincennes,  with  a 
view  of  equalling  that  of  Saxony.  The  Sieur  Charles 
Adams,  the  undertaker  of  ic,  has,  in  particular,  extraordinary 
power  given  him  over  his  workmen,  to  prevent  their  engaging 
with  other  projectors,  to  the  damage  of  the  faid  Adams. 
What  renders  the  Oriental  porcelain  fo  univerfally  eftimable 
is,  not  only  it's  general  delicacy,  but  it's  general  greater 
cheapnefs  compared  to  that  of  Drefden,  or  any  other  nation : 
and  'till  England,  France,  Holland,  or  Saxony,  can  afford  this 
manufacture  at  as  reafonable  rates  as  the  Eaftern  nations  do, 
it  can  never  be  expected  that  any,  or  indeed  all  the  united 
European  porcelain  manufacturers,  will  vend  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity as  is  done  by  the  Afiatics  in  general. 
It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  pottery,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Holland  and  France,  has,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  ar- 
rived to  great  perfection.  And,  if  ever  this,  or  any  other 
European  nation  ftiould  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  China 
ware,  to  the  degree  of  perfection  that  the  Eaftern  countries 
have  done,  I  am  inclinable  to  think  it  muft  depend  rather 
upon  art  than  on  the  mere  productions  of  nature ;  for,  al- 
though in  the  eaftern  countries  there  may  be  earths  of  a  qua- 
lity for  the  purpofe  ,  fuperior  to  fuch  as  may  have  yet  been 
difcovered  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  their  earth,  we  apprehend,  is  owing 
chiefly  to  art :  and,  if  once  the  Europeans  obtain  that  art, 
we  believe  there  are  earths  enough,  even  in  England, 
from  which  as  good  porcelain  may  be  made,  as  from, 
any  that  ever  came  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  from  Dref- 
den, and  that  it  may  come  as  cheap  too,  as  fome  of 
our  pottery-ware. 

PORTO   RICO.      See  Antilles  Islands. 

PORTS,  are  thofe  places  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  are  appropriated,  and  which  include  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  guidance  of  all  members  and  creeks  there- 
unto allotted. 

Members  are  thofe  places  where  anciently  a  cuftom-houfe 
hath  been  kept,  and  officers  or  the  deputies  attending,  and 
are  lawful  places  of  exportation  or  importation. 
Creeks,  are  places  where  commonly  officers  are  or  have  been 
placed,  by  way  of  prevention  only,  and  are  not  lawful  places 
of  exportation  or  importation,  without  particular  licence 
from  the  port  or  member  under  which  it  is  placed. 
The  feveral  ports  and  members  as  now  they  account  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  are, 


Ports. 
London 

Ipfwich 


Members. 


Creeks. 


Yarmouth 


Maiden 

Colchefter 

Harwich 
Wood  bridge 

Aldborough 

Southwold 
Blakeney  and 


C! 


Gravefend 
C  Leigh 
-   s  Burnham 
C  Weft  Merfey 

SEaft  Merfey 
Brickley 
Wivenhoe 
Maningtree 

C  Orford 
2  Dunwich 
C  Walderfwich 
I  Leoftoff 


ey 


Lynn 
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Ports. 


Lynn  Regis     - 


Boflon 


Hull 


Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne 


Members. 


€  Wells  and  Burnham 
^Wifbich         -       - 


Berwick 


Carlifle 


Chefter 


Milford 


Cardiffe 


Gloucefter 

Briftol 
Brldgewatcr 


•  Whitby 
Stockton 
Hartlepool 
Sunderland 

Shields 


Whitehaven 

Lancafter 
Poulton 

Liverpool 


Aberconway 

Beaumaris 

Caernarvon 

Conway 

Holyhead 

Pulhelly 

Aberdovy 

Cardigan 


Pembroke 


r 

Swanzey 


Minehead 


Creeks, 


SHitcham 
c  Crofs-keys 

1  Spalding 
Fofd.ck 
Wainfleet 
Numby  Chapel 
Thettlethorp 
Saltfleet 
{Grimfby 
Gainthorp 
Bridlington 
Scarborough 

Middleborough 


Seaton  Sluice 
Blyth's  Nook 
f  Aylemouth 
Warnewater 
Holy  Ifland 
Eaft    Marches, 
/  containing    the 
j  coaft  of  North- 
I  umberland  bor- 
I  dering  on  Scot- 
V  land. 

-Weft  Marches, 
1  containing    the 
J  coaftof  Cumber- 
1  land    bordering 
(.on  Scotland. 
r  Workington 
J  Ravinglafs 
(Milnthorpe 

}Pyte  of  Fowdery 
Graunge 
r  Wyre-water 
3  Prefton  and 
£  Ribble- water 
_Sankey-bridge 
1  Fradfham 
J  South    fhore   of 
I  the  river  Merfey 
(.to  the  red  (tones 

!Hilbree 
Dawpool 
Nefton 
Burtonhead 
Baghill 
Moftin 

Amlough 
Barmouth 


Aberuftah 
*  Newport 
j  Fifcard 
-  Haverfordweft 
\  Tenby 
J  Caermarthen 
I  Lanelthy 
I  North  Burrys 
r  South  Burrys 
\  Neath  or  Briton- 
|      ferry 
(.Newton 
r  Aberthaw 
\  Penarth 
|  Newport 
(.Chepftow 

{River  Severne, 
from     Bridge- 
north  to  King- 
road. 
,  Pill 
|  Uphill 


Ports. 


Memeers. 


Creeks. 


Plymouth 


/  Pa  rl  flow 
St  Ives 
Penzance 
Gweeke 
Falmouth 

/  Fowey 

\  Lowe 
Penryn 
Truro 


^•Tlfracomb 
Barnftaple 
Biddeford 


St  Maws 


i 


Saltafh 

Stonehoufe 

Coufland 


Exeter 


- 


Pool 


Dartmouth 

{Lyme  Regis 
Weymouth 


Southampton 


Chichefter 


Sandwich 


Cowes 
Portfmouth 

^Arundel 

Shoreham 

Lewes 

Pern  fey 
Haftings 

Rye 
Dover 


Deal 

Feverfham 
Milton 
Rochefter 


5  Clovelly 
t  Appledore 

Tincomb 

Starcrofs 

Bear  and  Seaton 

Topfham 
(  Pouldram 
I  Sydmouth 
I  Lympfon 
I  Exmouth 
vAvlmouth 

{Saltcomb 
Brixham 
Torbay 
Tortnefs 
J  Bridport 
t  Charmouth 
S  Portland 
?  Lulworth 
t  Swanidge 
C  Wareham 
S  Chrift  Church 
?  Lymington 
t  Yarmouth 
C  Newport 
Emfworth 

t  Pagham  Point 
I  Selfey 

Brighthelmfrone 
f  Newhaven 
J  Seaford 


■I 


i 


Winchelfea 

Lyd 

Romney 

Ramfgate 

Margate 

Whitftable 


Queenborough. 


Note,  All  the  ports  and  havens  in  England,  are  infra  corpus 
comit.  and  that  the  Admiralty-court  cannot  hold  jurifdiclion 
of  any  thing  done  in  them.  Holland's  cafe,  earl  of  Exeter, 
30  Hen.  VJ.  And  becaufe  he  held  plea  in  the  Admiralty  of 
a  thing  done  below  the  port  of  Hull,  damages  were  recovered 
againft  him  two  thoufand  pounds.  Godbolt  260,  261. 
The  port  of  London  being  of  great  concern  as  to  the  cuftoms, 
it's  extent  is  by  the  Exchequer  fettled,  and  declared  to  be, 
from  the  North  Foreland  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  and  thence 
northward  to  the  oppofite  point  called  the  Naeze,  on  the  Ef- 
fex  coaft,  and  continued  Weftward  through  the  river  Thames, 
and  the  feveral  ftreams  falling  into  it,  to  London-bridge, 
fave  the  ufual  right  to  the  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwich, 
and  their  members,  and  of  the  cuftomers,  comptrollers,  &c. 
within  thofe  ports,  and  the  feveral  creeks,  &c.  belonging  to 
them  within  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Effex. 
And  becaufe  when  {hips  did  come  up  to  the  port  of  London, 
great  frauds  ufed  to  be  committed  by  a  promifcuous  fhipping 
and  landing  of  goods  at  feveral  unknown  wharfs,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a  commiffion  might  iffue  from  the  Exchequer,  to 

afcertain 
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afcertain  all  fuch  places,  and  his  Majefty  hath  been  pleafed  to 
allow  to  be  lawful  keys,  for  lading  or  landing  goods, 


1 


*  The  done -flairs  on  the  weft  fide  are 
declared  not  to  be  a  place  for  {hip- 
ping or  landing  of  goods. 


*  Excluding  the  flairs  there,  which 
are  declared  no  lawful  place  for 
fhipping  or  landing  of  goods. 

The  flairs  there  declared  no  lawful 
place    for  {hipping  and    landing  of 


}*  The  f 
place 
goods. 


Brewer's  Key 
Chefter's  Key 
Galley  Kev 
Woo!  Dock 

*  Cuftom  -  houfe  Key 
Porter's  Key 
Bear  Key 

*  Sabb's  D.>ck 
Wiggon's  Key 
Young's  Key 
Ralph's  Key 

*  Dice  Key 
Smart's  Key  7  *  The  flairs  there  declared   unlawful 

*  Somer's  Key  )      for  (hipping  and  landing  of  goods. 
Lvon  Key                  "J 

Botolph  Wharf         I  *  The  flairs  on  the  eaft  declared  un- 
Hamon's  Key  f     lawful  for  fhipping  or  landing  goods. 

*  Gaunt's  Key         J 

|-One  other  place  betwixt  Cock's  Key 
\      and    Frefli    Wharf,    called    part   of 
Cock's  Key  <      Frefti  Wharf,  the  flairs  are  declared 

I      unlawful  for  fhipping  or  landing  of 
L     any  goods. 

Frefh  Wharf. 

'To  be  a  common  open  place  for  the 
landing  of  fifh,  fait,  victuals,  or  fuel 
of  all  forts,  and  all  native  materials 
Billin^fgate  \       for  building  and  for  fruit  (all  man- 

ner of  grocery  excepted)    and   for 
carrying  out  of  the  fame,  and  for  no 
other  wares  or  merchandize. 
Is    only    allowed    for  landing  of  any 
Bridge-houfe  in         3      ^in^  of  corn  for  the  city  of  London, 
Southwark  J      and  not  upon  any  private  or  parti- 

U     cular  perfon's  account. 


Any  perfon  may  lade  into  any  fhip  or  vefTel  on  the  river  of 
Thames  bound  over  feas,  horfes,  coals,  beer,  ordinary  ftones 
for  building  :  fifh  taken  by  any  of  his  Majefty's  fubjects,  corn 
or  £,rain,  the  duties  being  paid,  and  cockets,  &c.  duly 
palled. 

So  likewife  deal-boards,  balks,  and  all  forts  of  mails  and 
great  timber,  may  be  landed  at  any  place  between  Lime- 
houfe  and  Weflminfter,  the  owner  firft  paying  or  compound- 
ing for  the  cuftoms,  and  declaring  where  he  will  land  them, 
and  on  licence  had,  and  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  he  may 
unhde  them,  otherwife  he  incurs  a  forfeiture. 
PORTUGAL.  This  kingdom  borders  northwards  on  Galli- 
cia  in  Spain,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Minho  next  the  fea, 
and  by  fome  fmall  rivers  and  hills  farther  upland  towards  the 
eaft.  The  weft  and  fouth  fides  are  wafhed  by  the  ocean,  in- 
cluding the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve  on  the  fouth,  and  on 
the  weft,  the  Guadiana  parts  the  faid  little  kingdom  from  An- 
dalufia,  from  whence  drawing  a  line  northwards,  Portugal 
borders  on  Andalufia,  Eftramadura,  and  Leon.  The  whole 
extent  of  it  from  north  to  fouth  is  300  miles,  that  is,  from 
37  to  42  degrees  of  latitude.  From  eaft  to  weft  where 
broadeft,  which  is  about  the  middle,  it  is  about  120  miles, 
that  is,  from  7  to  9  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  where  nar- 
roweft  next  Algarve,    about  60. 

Here  are  feveral  mineral  and  medicinal  fprings,  of  great  vir- 
tue, and  much  reforted  to,  fome  of  a  hot,  and  others  of 
a  cold   nature. 

The  foil  here  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worft  in  all  Spain,  yet  not 
univerfally  fo.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  never  produces  corn 
enough  to  maintain  it's  inhabitants,  but  muft  be  fupplied  ei- 
ther from  Spain,  or,  when  at  war  with  it,  from  England, 
and  other  northern  countries.  As  to  wheat,  it  has  been  al- 
ways obferved  to  come  fhort  of  what  the  people  require. 
Pafture  is  no  lefs  fcarce,  if  we  except  fome  of  the  northern 
parts,  as  the  province  called  Entre  duero  e  Minho,  and 
along  the  banks  of  fome  of  their  great  rivers,  where  the  beft 
and  largeft  cattle  are  fed  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  fide,  is  very 
fcarce,  fmall,  and  lean,  though  the  flefh  generally  good. 
To  make  amends  for  this  want  of  corn  and  pafture,  here  are 
vaft  quantities  of  wine  made,  which  is  indeed  the  beft  com- 
modity of  this  kingdom,  and  fo  well  known  at  prefent  to  all 
England,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  about  it.  Oil  is  here  like- 
wife,  in  great  abundance,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  we 
have  from  other  countries,  that  of  Portugal  being  commonly 
fo  ftrong  and  foetid,  that  no  one  can  difpenfe  with  it,  that 
hath  been  ever  accuftomed  to  the  Spanifh  and  Italian.  Le- 
mons and  oranges  alfo  grow  here,  and  are  exported  in  great 
quantities,  though  the  acidnefs  of  the  latter,  be  nothing  near 
fo  pleafant  as  that»of  thofe  which  come  from  Seville ;  nor  are 
indeed  any  of  their  fruits,  raifins,  figs,  almonds,  chefnuts, 
&c.  either  fo  large  or  well  tafted,  as  thofe  of  Spain.  Herbs 
and  flowers  of  all  forts  are  here  commonly  very  good,  and 
abundance  of  perfumed  waters  are  diftilled  from  thofe  of  the 
odoriferous  kind,  which  are  frere  in  great  requeft,  thev  being 
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in  fome  fliape  or  other,  ufed  in  almoft  every  thing  that  is 
eat,  drank,  or  worn.  This  country  produces  likewife  great 
quantities  of  allum,  white  marble,  alabafter,  and  efpecially 
fait,  of  which  immenfe  loads  are  continually  exported  hence 
from  the  pjrt  of  Setuval,  for  moft  northern  nations.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  this  country  are  of  fo  indifferent 
and  coarfe  a  nature,  that  they  are  only  worn  by  the  meaner 
fort,  being  fcarcely  fit  for  anv  other.  Their  filks  are,  in 
fome  places,  much  better,  but  far  inferior,  not  only  in  beauty 
and  goodnefs,  but  in  quantity,  to  thofe  which  are  made  in 
Spain. 

The  country  in  general  is  well  peopled,  and  filled  with  goodly 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  though  not  every  where  alike. — 
We  {hall,  in  the  fequel,  give  an  account  of  the  moft  remark- 
able ones. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  to  which  if  we 
add  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve,  they  will  be  in  all  fix,  of 
which  we  fhall  now  fpeak  in  due  order,  beginning  at  the 
north,  and  fo  defcending  to  the  fouth.  They  are  as  follow  : 

I.  Entre  Duero  e  Minho. 

II.  Tra  los  Montes. 

III.  Beira. 

IV.  Eftramadura, 

V.  Alentejo. 

VI.  Algarve. 

I.  The  province  Entre  duero  e  Minho.  This  province 
hath  the  Minho  on  the  north,  to  divide  it  from  Gallicia,  and 
the  Duero  on  the  fouth,  which  parts  it  from  Beira;  on  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  fevers  it  from  the  province  of  Tra  los 
Montes,  or  over  the  hills.  It  is  but  fmall,  not  extending  in 
it's  utmoft  length  above  36  miles,  and  in  it's  greateft  breadth 
above  30,  and  where  narroweft  above  12  or  14.  It  extends 
from  41  to  a  little  above  42  degrees  of  latitude,  and  within 
the  8th  degree  of  weft  longitude  ;  but  though  fo  fmall  is  the 
beft  inhabited,  has  the  greateft  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  of  all  the  reft,  in  proportion,  befides  that  it  is  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  and  moft  fertile,  though  mountainous, 
having  many  other  rivers  befides  the  two  that  inclofe  it,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  rivulets,  and  fweet  fprings  to  water  it,  as 
we  have  already  hinted  ;  which  makes  it  abound  in  good 
pafture  more  than  any  other  parts  of  Portugal,  though  inferior, 
in  this  refpect,  to  many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  Befides 
thefe,  the  plains  are  every  where  covered  with  vines,  fruit, 
and  other  trees  of  all  forts,  and  the  country  well  fupplied 
with  every  neceflary  of  life,  except,  as  we  obferved  before, 
that  it  hath  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  it's  inhabi- 
tants. 

Braga,  and  Porto  or  Oporto,  are  the  chief  cities. 
Guimarancs,  Viana,  Caminha,  Valenza,  Monzao,   Barcelos, 
Ponte  de  Lima,  Villa  de  Conte,  and  Amarante,  are  towns  of 
note. 

Braga,  formerly  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Portugal,  is  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Cavado,  about  41  degrees  30  mi- 
nutes of  north  latitude,  and  8  degrees  of  weft  longitude:  it 
is  diftant  about  180  miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

Porto,  Oporto,  a  famed  city  and  fea-port,  on  the  north, 
fide  of  the  Duero,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  is  plea- 
fantly  built  on  a  rocky  ground,  that  river  wafhing  it's  walls. 
The  port,  a  very  commodious  one,  is  fo  well  known  and 
frequented  by  our  nation,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  it. 
The  harbour  is  fafe  againft  all  winds,  but  when  the  floods 
come  down,  no  anchor  can  hold  the  fhips ;  at  which  times 
they  are  forced  to  fqueeze  and  faflen  them  to  each  other  along 
the  walls,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  torrent.  The  city  flands 
in  41  degrees  10  minutes  latitude  north,  and  8  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  longitude.  It's  diftance  is  120  miles  north 
from  Lifbon. 

Guimaranes  is  feated  upon  a  hill,  and  is  encompafTed  by  a 
good  wall.  It  ftands  about  10  miles  eaft  from  Braga,  and 
about  150  miles  north  of  Lifbon.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  this  place  are  linen  and  fine  thread,  of  both  which  con- 
fiderable  quantities  are  made  and  exported. 

Viana  de  Fez  de  Lima,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Lima, 
is  a  confiderable  fea-port,  encompafTed  with  ftrong  walls. 
This  town  is  become  very  confiderable  for  trade,  ever  fince 
the  great  confumption  of  Portugueze  wines  in  England  ;  and 
is  itfelf  famed  for  a  delicate  fort  of  it's  own  product,  which 
is  fmall,  and  not  unlike  the  French,  nor  hardly  inferior  to 
it ;  whereas  thofe  that  grow  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  are 
heavier  and  lefs  pleafant.  It  is  'diftant  from  Braga  about  20 
miles  fouth,  and  about  130  north  from  Lifbon. 

Caminha  another,  but  fmall,  fea-port,  feated  on  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Minho. 

Valenza  de  Minho,  about  12  miles  above  the  laft  on  the 
fame  river. 

Monzao,  about  fix  miles  above  the  laft  on  the  fame  river. 

Barcelos  ftands  on  the  river  Cavado,  in  the  territory  of 
Viana. 

Ponte  de  Lima  ftands  about  180  miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

Villa  de  Conde  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ave. 


ea 


Amarante 
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Amarante  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamada,  and 
has  the  river  of  Locia  running  through  the  midft  of  it.  It 
hath  a  linen  manufacture. 

II.  The  province  called  Tra  los  Montes.  This  fmall 
province  is  called  in  Latin  Tranfmontana,  becaufe  feated  on 
the  other  fide  of  that  chain  of  hills  which  parts  it  on  the  weft, 
from  that  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  we  have  juft  defcribed  ; 
on  the  north  it  borders  on  Gallicia,  and  eaftward  on  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  and  on  the  fouth  the  Duero  parts  it  from  Beira. 
It's  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  at  moft  about  74  miles,  and 
breadth  near  60  ;  being  fituated  between  the  41ft  and  43d  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  ftretching  from  6  degrees  40  minutes, 
to  near  8  degrees  weft  longitude. 

This  country  is  but  dry  and  barren,  being  watered  by  but 
few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of  any  confiderable  length  or 
breadth.  For  this  reafon  the  territory  has  but  few  corn  fields, 
except  rye  and  fome  barley,  but  yields  plenty  of  wine,  and 
fruits  of  feveral  forts,  and  abundance  of  game. 
The  cities  of  this  province  are  Braganza  and  Miranda. 

Braganza  is  fituated  on  the  furtheft  angle  of  Portugal,  but  fix 
miles  diftant  from  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  at  near  the  fame 
diftance  from  thofe  of  Gallicia.  It  ftands  on  a  fpacious  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Fervenza,  which  runs  along  it's  walls. 
It  is  feated  in  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  6  degrees  30  minutes 
weft  longitude,  and  about  120  miles  northward  from  Lifbon. 

Miranda  de  Duero,  ftands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  it's 
walls  are  wafhed  by  a  large  pleafant  brook,  which  falls  into 
the  Duero  a  little  below  it. 

III.  The  province  of  Beira  is  divided  on  the  north  from  the 
province  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  by  the  former  of  thofe  ri- 
vers ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome 
part  of  Eftramadura  ;  on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that 
province,  and  by  the  Tagus ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  runs  conti- 
guous to  the  Spanifh  Eftramadura,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this 
kingdom,  is  yet  capable  of  producing  good  corn,  wine,  and 
other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rightly  cultivated. 

Coimbria,    once  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  is  ftill  one  of 
the  fineft  cities  in  this  kingdom,  and  no  lefs  celebrated  for  it's 
famed  univerfuy.     It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Mondego.     It  ftands  in  40  and  a  half  degree  of  la- 
titude, and  8  degrees   20  minutes  of  weft  longitude,  being 
about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego,  and 
about  90  north  from  Lifbon. 
Aveiro  is  a  confiderable  market-town,  commodioufly  fituated 
in  a  plain,  upon  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  on  the  weft- 
cm  coaft,  and  made  by  a  fmall  river,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  joined   by  a  ftately  bridge.     In  this  creek, 
which  is  pretty  large,  and  forms  a  kind  of  haven,  is  made  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fait,  which  is  exported  fome  into  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reft  into  foieign  countries.    It  ftands 
in  40  degrees  40  minutes  latitude,  8  of  weft  longitude,  and 
about  10 1  miles  from  Lifbon. 
IV.  The  province  of  Estamadura  is  a  long  narrow  flip, 
running  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  reaching  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mondego  northwardly  down,  fouthwardiy  quite  be- 
low  the  town  of  Setuval  ;  fo  that  it  extends  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  that  is,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  about 
j  10  miles,  or  from  38  degrees  30  minutes  to  40  degrees  10 
minutes  of  Latitude.    In  breadth  it  is  fcarce  50,  and  in  fome 
places  much  narrower ;  and  it's  utmoft  verge  weftward,  which 
is  the   Cape  la  Roca,    or,  as  the  failors  term  it,  the  rock  of 
Lifbon,  lies  under  9  degrees  45  minutes  weft  longitude.     It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mondego  above-mentioned, 
which  parts  it  from  Beira,  and  the  province  of  Alentejo.     It 
hath  again  Beira  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 
The  land  is  here  for  the  moft  part  the  very  beft  in  Portugal, 
and  the  climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  it's  being  fo  near 
the  Weftern  or  Pacific  Ocean.     It  produces  wheat  and  other 
grain,  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other  provinces,  abundance 
of  wine,  oil,  fruits  of  all  forts,  efpecially  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  &c.  upon  which 
account  the  people  here  live  much  better,  and  above  want. 
Here  are  alfo  greater  variety  of  manufactures  carried  on,  and 
a  much  larger  (bare  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  all  which  is  ow- 
ing partly  to  it's  commodious  fituation  and  fea-ports,  to  it's 
nearnefs  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  the  metropolis  of  this  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  ;  to  it's  commodious  harbour,  and  to  the 
noble  river  Tagus,  which  is  navigable  a  confiderable  number 
of  leagues  inland,  and  carries  a  very  confiderable  commerce 
from  that  metropolis. 
Lisbon,   the  head  city  of  this  kingdom,  the  refidence  of  it's 
monarchs,  the  great  feat  of  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  me- 
tropolitan fee  of  Portugal,   the   moft    noble  and  celebrated 
univerfity  of  it,  an  emporium  of  the  world,   the  receptacle 
of  all  the  richeft  merchandizes  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
and  the  beft  fea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom.     It  is  fituated  in 
38  degrees  46  minutes  of  latitude,  and  about  9  of  weft  lon- 
gitude,  in  an  excellent  air ;   and  though  that  climate  be  ra- 
ther inclinable  to  be  hot,  yet  is  refrefhed  by  the  delightful 
breezes  of  the  fea,  and  of  the  river  Tagus,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is'pleafantly  and  ftrongly  fituated,  and  which  conveys 
to  it  all  the  wealth  of  Afia  and  America,  as  well  as  the  chief 
commodities  of  Europe  and  Africa. 


The  harbour  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  in  Europe,  it 
lying  upon  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and  being  capacious  enough 
of  itfelf  to  contain  ten  thoufand  ftiips,  all  riding  in  fafety 
and  without  incumbering  each  other,  and  carries  water  enough 
for  the  largeft  veflels  to  anchor  before  the  windows  of  the 
royal  palace.  The  entrance  into  it  is  defended  by  two  hand- 
fome  foits,  the  firft  feated  on  the  fhore,  the  other  ftanding 
oppofite  to  it,  on  a  fbelf,  in  the  midft  of  the  water.  Befides 
thefe,  nature  has  provided  it  with  another  defence,  which  is 
the  bar,  very  dangerous  to  pafs  without  pilots  belonging  to 
the  place.     Within  this  appears  a  vaft  capacious  bay,  which 

*  contracts  itfelf  as  it  draws  near  the  city. 

Setuval  is  a  confiderable  fea-port  on  this  coaft,  a  little  be- 
low Lifbon.  It  is  feated  on  a  handfome  bay,  clofe  to  the 
ocean,  where  the  river  Zadao  difcharges  itfelf,  and  is  much 
reforted  to  by  moft  northern  nations,  efpecially  for  the  vaft 
quantities  of  fait  that  are  made  here  every  year. 
It  ftands  about  20  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon,  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Tajo,  but  in  the  fame  province  with  the  metro- 
polis, it's  latitude  is  38  degrees  27  minutes,  and  longitude 
about  8  degrees  48  minutes. 

Santarem  is  fituated  on  a  high  hill,  clofe  to  the  Tajo.  It 
hath  on  the  fouth  fide  a  deep  valley,  with  a  fteep  winding  af- 
fceflt  to  the  town,  and  on  the  north  is  a  craggy  folid  rock,  al- 
together inacceffible  ;  but  on  the  weft  it  faces  a  delightful 
plain,  covered  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  fertile  fields, 
producing  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  oil,  and  variety  of  fruits. 
The  Tajo  abovementioned,  which  is  here  very  broad  and 
navigable,  enriches,  moreover,  all  that  country,  by  little 
channels  that  are  cut  from  it ;  infomuch  that  we  are  told  by 
fome  Spanifh  authors,  that  it  yields  a  prodigious  increafe  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  but  that  it  is  often  fown,  cut  down, 
and  threfhed,  within  the  fpace  of  two  months.  The  town 
ftands  in  39  degrees  12  minutes  latitude,  8  degrees  20 
feconds  weft  longitude,  and  about  42  miles  north-eaft 
from  Lifbon. 

Sintra  is  feated  near  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  cape  that  bears  it's  name,  almoft  on  the  utmoft 
weftern  verge  of  Portugal.  The  town  is  juftly  efteemed  the 
moft  delightful  fpot  in  the  whole  kingdom,  both  for  the  beau- 
ty of  it's  fituation  and  profpeft,  and  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
it's  territory,  which  produces,  among  other  commodities, 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits ;  and  the  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  hath  a  noble  quarry 
of  black  and  white  marble,  in  great  requeft. 

Alcazar  do  Sal,  fo  called,  from  the  great  quantities  of 
fait  which  this  territory  produces,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Za- 
dao. It  ftands  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  from  Lifbon,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river  Tajo,  and  about  thirty  at  it's  neareft 
diftance  from  that  river. 

V.  The  province  of  Alentejo  borders  on  the  north,  on  part 
of  Eftramadura,  and  of  the  river  Tajo;  eaftward,  on  the 
Spanifh  province  of  Andalufia  and  Eftramadura  ;  on  the  weft 
it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  part  of  the  Portugueze  Eftra- 
madura ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve. 
It  lies  between  37  deg.  30  min.  lat.  and  about  39  degrees 
weft  longitude  ;  but  fo  irregular,  and  runs  (o  much  into  the 
adjacent  provinces,  that  it's  extent  can  not  be  precifely  ftated. 
In  the  whole  it  runs,  where  wideft,  between  90  and  100 
miles  ;  and  in  fome  places  beyond,  and  in  others  much  lefs 
than  80. 

The  country  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  fertileft  in  all  Por- 
tugal ;  and  it's  inhabitants,  according  to  Faria,  the  wealthieft 
and  beft  bred.  The  far  greater  part  of  thefe  are  farmers; 
and  the  land  here  is  fo  rich,  fo  well  watered  by  a  number  of 
rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Tajo,  or  Guadiana,  which 
two  laft  great  ones,  run  quite  acrofs  this  province,  that  they 
are  all  wealthy  and  induftrious,  and  have  few  poor  people 
among  them. 

This  territory  abounds  not  only  with  corn  of  all  forts,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  good  paftures,  fufficient  for  it's  own  inhabitants, 
but  likewife  to  fupply  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which 
are  more  barren,  or  lefs  cultivated  :  and  this  exportation  is 
very  much  facilitated  by  thofe  rivers,  which  interfefl:  the 
country,  and  run  into  the  great  ones  above-mentioned,  and 
fome  into  the  fea. 

Evora  is  a  very  antient  and  confiderable  city,  feated  in  the 
heart  of  this  province,  on  a  pleafant  hill,  encompafled  about 
with  mountains.  It  ftands  about  60  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lifbon,  and  in  38  degrees  30  minutes  latitude,  and  about  7 
degrees  25  minutes  weft  longitude. 

Elvas  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  ftrong  by  nature,  fix  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanifh  Eftramadura,  where  the  ri- 
ver Coa  divides  it  from  Portugal.  The  country  about  is  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  and  produces,  in  particular,  great  abun- 
dance of  oil.  The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  the  woollen 
manufacture. 
Estremos  is  feated  on  an  high  hill,  on"  the  top  of  which  is  a 
very  ftrong  caftle.  Here  is  a  curious  manufacture  of  red 
earthen-ware,  formerly  much  admired  in  England,  and 
brought  hence,  rather  for  an  ornament  to  mix  among  China- 
Ware,  than  for  any  other  ufe. 

Near  the  town  is  a  noble  fpring,  which  throws  up  fo  much 
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water  in  Cummer,  as  ferves  to  turn  feveral  mills ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  others,  is  dried  up  all  the  winter. 
The  town  is  about  105  miles  diftant  eaft  from  Lifbon,  and  15 
from  Elvas.  .     . 

/I.  The  little  kingdom  of  AlcaSve,  This  is  that  part  of 
Portugal,  called,  by  fome  antient  authors,  Cuneus,  or  Wedge, 
being  really  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and  fouth  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Guadiana,  which  parts  it  from  Andalufia  : 
on  the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Serra  de  Algarve,  and 
Serra  de  Monchique,  which  divide  it  from  Alentejo  ;  fo  that 
it  is  but  90  miles  in  length,  where  longeft,  and  but  28  in 
breadth,  where  broadeft. 

The  country,  though  very  mountainous  in  mod  parts  of  it, 
is  yet  very  fertile.  It  does  not,  indeed,  abound  with  any 
great  quantity  of  corn,  but  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  figs, 
raiflns,  dates,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits.  In 
the  main,  the  country  is  nothing  populous  or  wealthy,  nor 
their  cities  and  towns  remarkable  for  any  great  matters. 

Of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Portugueze  keep  their  accounts  in  milreas  and  reas, 
1000  reas  making  a  milrea  [fee  the  article  Ledger]  ;  they 
feparate  the  milreas  from  the  reas  thus,  769  (^  210,  which 
is  to  fay,  769  milreas,  and  210  reas. 

The  Gold  Monies  of  Portugal  are  as  follow,  viz. 

Sterling  money. 
The  25  o>  600  reas  piece  -         -        1.   7  :     4  :  — 

The  24  U)  ditto  6  :   15  :  — 

The  12  a)  800  reas  ditto  -         -  3:12:  — 

The  12  U>  ditto         -  -  -  -         3:7:6 

The  6  u;  400  reas  ditto  -  -  -  1  :  16  :  — 
The  4  0)  800  reas,  or  moydore  ftamped  1  :  7  :  — 
The    3  U)  200  reas  piece         -  -  —  :   18  :  — 

The  2  (D  400  reas  ditto,  or  half  moydore  —  :  13  :  6 
The  1  U»  600  reas  ditto  -  -  -  —  :  9  :  — • 
The  1  U)  200  reas,  or  quarter-moydore  —  :  6:9 
The  800  reas  or  teftoon-piece        -         -      —  :     4  :    6 

Their  Silver  Monies  are, 

The  400  reas,  or  crufado,  or  the  exchange-  ? 

piece  not  ftamped  S 

The  480  reas,  or  one- tenth  moydore- piece  7 

ftamped  in  1643  -  J 

The  240  reas,  or  12  vintin-piece 
The  100  reas,  or  5  vintin-piece 
The    50  reas,  or  2  and  a  half  vintin  ditto 

Their  Copper  Coin. 

The  20  reas,  or  vintin-piece 
The  10  reas,  or  half  vintin  ditto 
The    5  reas,  or  quarter  vintin  ditto 

Their  Weights 

Are  but  of  one  kind,  and  divided  thus  :  2  drams=l  octave, 
8  octaves  =  1  ounce,  16  ounces  =  an  arrate,  or  pound,  32 
pounds  =  an  arobe,  4  arobes=i  quintal,  or  128  pounds, 
half  an  arobe=i6  pounds.  They  divide  the  faid  ounce 
alfo  into  penny-weights  and  grains,  as  we  do  our  ounce  Troy 
weight.  Their  weights  are  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  heavier 
than  our  Englifh  avoirdupois. 

Their  Measures. 

Their  long  meafure. — The  vare  is  the  length  of  the  ell  Eng- 
lifh, and  81  {■=.  100  yards  Englifh.  The  other  meafure  is 
the  cavida,  and  is  |  of  a  yard  Englifh. 
Their  liquid  meafure.— Their  largeft  is  the  almuda  =  2  cava- 
das,  and  half  and  quarter  cavadas  ;  they  have  other  meafures, 
that  contain  one  half  and  one  quarter  of  a  gallon  :  the  almuda 
=  44  gallons  of  our  Winchefter  meafure. 
Corn  and  fait  meafure. — 60  alquiers  =  1  moy  =  3  Englifh 
quarts,  2  2  alquiers  =  1  Englifh  bufhel. 

Of  the  Exchanges   of  Portugal   with  the  principal 
places  of  Europe. 

Portugal  exchanges  with  London  on  the  milrea,  and  Lon- 
don gives  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame,  from 
60  to  66. 

With  Holland,   and  throughout  the  United  Provinces,  and 

with  Hamburgh,  on  the  crufado  of  400  reas,  and  gives  gros 

Flemifh,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

With  Spain  for  the  Spanifh  ducat,  and  gives  reas,  more  or 

lefs,  for  the  fame. 

With  France  on  the  exchange-crown,  and  gives  reas,  more 

or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

With  Florence  on  the  crown  of  7^  livres,  and  gives  reas 
more  or  lefs. 

With  Genoa  on  the  fcudi,  and  gives  reas  more  or  lefs. 
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With  Leghorn  on  the  dollar  of  6  livres,  and  gives  reas  more 

or  lefs. 

<E^  Exchanges  are  frequently  made  by  the  way  of  Amfter- 

dam,  Antwerp,  or  Hamburgh. 

Suppofe   I  owe  the  following  fums  to  my  correfpondents, 

what  will  they  amount  to  in  the  money  of  their  refpe&ive 

countries  ? 


Courfe  of  exchange. 


At 


Paris 
Amfterdam 

560 
1 120 

London 

2128 

Madrid 

1250 

Genoa 

1430 

Leghorn 
Medina 

900 
2000 

Cruf. 


Reas, 


\r~" 


300 p>t  490  §•  reas  per  crown  of  60  fols  Tournois. 
72  at  44  J  den.  de  gros  per  crufado  of  400  real, 
1633!  5s.  6d.  fterling  per  milrea 
25opt  830  reas  per  ducat  of  375  marvadees. 
230*1  880  reas  per  piaftre  of  5  lires  banco. 
30oat  770  reas  per  piaftre  of  20  fols  d'or. 
20o>at  420  reas  per  florin  of  12  cariins. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Lisbon  upon  France. 

Example. 

To  reduce  560  crufadoes,  300  reas,  of  Portugal,  into 
crowns  of  France,  of  60  fols  Tournois,  the  crown  of  ex- 
change being  at  490  reas  per  crown. 

Operation. 

Cruf.  Reas. 
560  :  300 

400 

490)2243-00  reas  (457  crowns,  45  fols,  3deniers,  for  which 
2887  the  draught  upon  Paris  ought  to  be 

5-3     60  made. 

)*2200(45 

112 

) 1 800(3 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  560  crufadoes  by  400  reas,  the  value  thereof, 
and  take  in  the  300,  and  divide  the  product,  224  300  reas, 
by  the  price  of  exchange,  of  490  reas,  and  the  quotient  will 
give  457  crowns,  with  a  remainder  of  370  ;  which  multiplied 
by  60  fols,  the  value  of  a  crown,  and  divided  by  the  fame 
divifor,  the  quotient  gives  45  fols,  with  a  remainder  of  150  ; 
this  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided 
by  the  common  divifor,  it  produces  3  deniers,  to  be  received 
at  Paris  for  the  faid  crufadoes,  &c. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Holland. 
Example. 

To  reduce  1 120  crufadoes,  72  reas  of  Portugal,  into  florins 
and  fols  bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  the  courfe  of  exchange 
being  at  44 1  deniers  gros  percrufade. 

Operation. 

1 1 20  crufadoes,  72  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By        44  j  deniers  gros,  the  exchange. 

4480 

4480 

280 — for|='?     ,     „  ,, 

c     1       ;r  of  1 120  crufadoes 
1 40 — for  t  =  |  ) 

5!  for  50  reas  =  •  ?     c    .  , 

~    e    -„  ?  r  of  the  exchange-price 

25.  for  20  reas  =_*_  J  °    r 

I  for   2  reas  =T'5  of  20  reas 
4|o)497o|8  deniers  gros. 


1 242  florins,  14  fols,  bank  money,  for  which  the  draught 
on  Amfterdam  (hould  be  made. 

Instruc   tion. 

Multiply  the  fum  of  the  crufadoes  by  the  price  of  exchange, 
and  divide  by  40,  the  deniers  in  a  florin,  and  there  will  remain 
28,  the  half  of  which  is  14  fols  bank  money,  to  be  received  at 
Amfterdam. — For  the  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  Holland, 
Vol.  I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  London. 

Example. 

To  reduce  2128  crufadoes,  163  reas  of  Portugal,  into  pounds, 
(hillings,  and  pence  fterling  money  of  England,  the  courfe  of 
exchange  being  5s.  6d.  fterling  per  milrea  -of  Portugal. 

Operation, 


POR 


Operation. 


2 1 28cruf.  1 63reas,to  be  multiplied 
By      400 


851  u363 
And  multiply  again  by  5  :  6,  the  price  of  exchange 


4255 

425 
1 
o 
o 


:  6,  for  the  6d.  [price  of  exchange. 

:  1,  for  the  200  reas,  the  |  of  the 

:  6,  for  the  100  ditto,  the  ,«5  of  ditto. 

:  5,  for  the  63 


Shillings  fter.  2|o(468|2  :  6( 

!.  234  :  2  :  6,  fterling  money,  for  which  the 
draught  ought  to  be  made  upon  London. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  crufadoes  into  reas,  in  multiplying  by  400  the 
value  thereof  in  reas,  taking  in  the  163  odd  reas,  and  the 
produft  will  be  851  vl>  363  reas,  which  multiplied  by  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  the  aliquot  parts  taken  as  above,  and 
added,  make  fhillings  fterling,  which  divided  by  20,  give 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  fterling. — For  the  proof  hereof, 
fee  the  article  England,  Vol.  I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Spain. 

Example. 

To  reduce  1250  crufadoes,  250  reas  of  Portugal,  into  rials 
of  plate  of  16  quartos  of  Spain,  the  price  of  exchange  being 
830  reas  per  ducat  of  Spain  of  375  marvadees. 

Op   eration. 

1250  crufadoes,  250  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By     400  reas 

500250  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By       375  marvadees  of  Spain 


2501250 
3501750 
3SOI750 


Anfwer. 


282210)1875937510(6647  rials,  18  marvadees  of  old  plate, 


for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made 
on  Madrid. 

Price  of  exchange. 
830  reas 
34  marvadees 

3320 

2490 

28220  divifor. 


16932 

•18273 
16932 

•13417 
11218 

•21295 
19754 

•1541 
34 

6164 

4623 

)52394('8 


Instruction. 

Reduce  into  reas  the  1250  crufadoes,  250  reas,  in  multiply- 
ing them  by  400,  the  value  of  the  crufadoe,  the  product  will 
be  500250  reas ;  thefe  multiplied  by  375  marvadees,  the  va- 
lue of  the  ducat,  the  product  thereof  will  be  187593750, 
for  a  dividend. 

Multiply  the  830  reas,  the  price  of  exchange,  by  34  mar- 
vadees, the  value  of  a  rial,  and  the  product  will  be  28220, 
for  a  divifor. 

Carry  on  the  divifion,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  6647 
rials,  with  a  remainder  of  1541,  which  being  multiplied  bv 
34  marvadees,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  18 
marvadees  old  plate,  to  be  received  at  Madrid  :  for  the  proof 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Spain. 

The  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Genoa. 
Example. 

To  reduce  1430  crufadoes,  230  reas  of  Portugal,  into  pi- 
aftres,  fols,  and  deniers  d'or,  bank  money  of  Genoa,  the 
price  of  exchange  being  880  reas  per  piaftre  of  5  lires  of 
Genoa. 


POR 


Operation. 

1430  crufadoes,  230  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By    400  reas 

88|o)^?^3|o/to  be  divided  by  the  price  of  exch.  of  880  reas. 
442    V650  piaftres,   15  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money, 
for  which  the  draught  upon  Genoa  fhould  be  made. 


Instruction. 

Reduce  into  reas  the  1430  crufadoes,  230  reas,  in  multiply, 
ing  them  by  400  reas,  the  value  of  a  crufadoe  ;  divide  the 
producl,  572230,  by  the  price  of  exchange,  880  reas,  and 
you  will  have  a  quotient  of  650  piaftres,  with  a  remainder  of 
23  :  this  multiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value  of  the  piaftre,  and 
divided  by  the  fame,  it  will  give  5  fols,  and  20  for  a  remain- 
der ;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  the  fo!, 
and  divided  again  by  the  common  divifor,  it  gives  2  deniers 
bank  money,  to  be  received  at  Genoa. — For  the  proof  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Genoa,  Vol.  I. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Leghorn. 

Example. 

To  reduce  900  crufadoes,  300  reas  of  Portugal,  into  piaftres 
fols,  and  deniers  d'or  of  Leghorn,  the  exchange  at  770rea» 
per  piaftre  of  20  fols  d'or. 

Operation. 

900  crufadoes,  300  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By  400 

77|o)3"#03-0|o/'  to  be  divided  by  the  exchange  of  770  reas 
%Zi\      (    467  piaftres,  1 8  fols,  5  deniers  d'or,  for  which 
16]        ^  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

Instructio  n. 

Reduce  the  900  crufadoes,  300  reas,  into  reas,  in  multiply- 
ing by  400  reas,  the  value  of  the  crufadoe  ;  divide  the  product 
360300,  by  the  price  of  exchange,  of  770  reas,  and  you  will 
have  a  quotient  of  467  piaftres,  18  fols,  and  5  deniers  d'or 
to  be  received  at  Leghorn  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  fee  the 
article  Tuscany,  where  you  will  find  the  port-town  of 
Leghorn. 

The  remainder  of  the  firft  divifion  muft  be  multiplied  by  20 
fols  d'or,  the  value  of  the  piaftre,  and  that  of  the  fecond  by 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  the  fol,  and  dividing  by  the  fame, 
it  will  give  18  fols,  5  deniers  d'or. 

The  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Messina. 

Example. 

To  reduce  2000  crufadoes,  200  reas  of  Portugal,  into  flo- 
rins, ounces,  tarins,  grains,  and  piccioli  of  Meffina,  ex- 
change at  420  reas  per  florin  of  12  carlins. 

Operation. 

2000  crufadoes,  200  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By     400  reas 

42|o)8'00.2:0|o/reas,  to  be  divided  by  the  exchange  of  420  reas. 


3-8> 


s^lo/reas 

10  U)  » 


005  florins,  1  tarin,  8  grains,  3  piccioli. 


381  ounces,  1  tarin,  8  grains,  3  piccioli; 
for  which  fum  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Meflina. — For 
the  proof  of  which,  fee  the  article  Sicily,  upon  Portugal. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  into  reas  the  2000  crufadoes  200  reas,  in  multiply- 
ing by  400  reas,  the  value  of  a  crufadoe,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct, 800200  reas,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  420  reas, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  1905  florins,  and  10  for  a  remain- 
der ;  which  multiplied  by  6  tarins,  the  value  of  a  florin,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  fame,  it  gives  1  tarin,  with  a 
remainder  of  18,  which  alfo  multiply  by  20  grains,  the  va- 
lue of  the  tarin,  and  dividing  by  the  common  divifor,  you 
will  have  8  grains,  and  a  remainder  of  24;  this  again  mul- 
tiplied by  6  piccioli,  the  value  of  a  grain,  and  being  divided 
by  the  fame,  it  produces  3  pircioli. 

To  reduce  thefe  florins,  Sec.  take  the  4  (becaufe  the  ounce  is 
equal  to  30  tarins,  and  the  florin  6  tarins)  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  to  receive  at  Meflina  381  ounces,   1  tarin,  0 

grains,  and  3  piccioli,  for  the  fame. 

Advertisement. 


FOR 


P  O  R 


Advertisement. 

With  relation  to  negotiating  bills  of  exchange  in  Portugal, 
it  muft  be  obfci  ved,  that 


Ufance 


'Of  France 
Of  Holland 
Of  England 
Of  Genoa 
Of  Leghorn 

■Of  Venice 


is  two  months,  comprehending  the 
date  ;  and  that  there  are  6  days 
of  grace  allowed  after  the  bill  be- 
comes due. 


Of    the  Arbitration    of   the   Foreign  Exchance 
wherein  Lisbon  is  concerned. 

Operation. 
Between  Amsterdam,  London,  Lisbon,  and  Lyons, 

If    -     -       f  florin  banco   -   =  #02  deniers  gros  banco 
And  *00  den.  gros  banco  =  995  ditto,  provifion  deduct. 

And  iX  ditto      -      -      =  *  fol  gros  banco 

And  17      3"#  fols  gros  banco  =  %%0  20  pence  fterling 
And   11    j00  pence  fterling   =  99^.  fter.  provifion  deduct. 
And  66  ditto      -      -      =  i000  reas. 

And  JF 00  reas       -      -      =5- livres  Tournois,  whatwill 

2000  florins  banco  make  ? 
17x11  =  187,  thedivifor. 
9900  5  x  20  x  4  =(2  x  2),  the  dividend. 
The  quotient  will  be  4235  livres,  8  fols,  anfwer. 


Again, 


Operation. 


Between  Amsterdam,  London,  Lisbon,   Leghorn, 
and  Lyons. 

If    -     -       *  florin  banco  -  =402  deniers  gros  banco 
And  *00  den.  grosbanco=  99  \  ditto,  provifion  deducted 

And  i%  ditto     -      -     =  *  fol  gros  banco 

And    17      5-4;  fols  gros  banco  =  z%0  pence  fterling 
And    11      66  pence  fterling  :=  -1000  reas 
And  770  reas     -      -      =  #3-  3 1  fols  Tournois  for  Leg. 

And  * 00  fois  Tournois  =  99  ^  ditto,  provifion  deducted 

And  60  ditto     -      -     =5-  livres  Tournois,  whatwill 

2000  flor.  banco  amount  to? 

17  x  I  r  x  77  =£  14399,  divifor. 
985074  7  x  31  x  2  =  61074642  I,  dividend. 

Which  gives  for  quotient  4241  livres,  13  fols,  the  anfwer, 
and  the  product  of  the  circulation  upon  the  abovefaid  places. 

Another    Example. 

Amfterdam  being  to  remit  to  London  750I.  Flemifh,  the 
negociator  firft  fends  it  to  France,  at  12  crowns  per  pound 
Flemifh  ;  from  thence  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  100 
ducats ;  from  thence  to  Hamburgh,  at  100  grots  per  ducat  j 
from  thence  to  Portugal  at  50  grots  per  crufadoe  of  400  reas ; 
and  from  Portugal  to  London,  at  3000  reas  per  pound  fter- 
ling :  it  patting  through  fo  many  places,  the  queftion  is,  how 
much  fterling  money  muft  be  received  in  London  for  the 
abovefaid  remittance,  exclufive  of  charges  ? 

1  1.  Amfterdam     ss  3  crowns 
Crowns  French     =  ducats  of  Venice 
1  Ducat  =  20  grots  of  Hamburgh 

Grots  of  Hamb.    —  8  reas  of  Portugal 
Reas  of  Portugal  =  1  1.  fterling 

3  x  20  x  8  ==  480I.  fterling,  to  be  received  in  London. 

Remark. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  the  pre- 
ceding operations,  the  reader  is  defired  to  confult  the  articles 
Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  England,  Genoa, 
Holland,  Sicily,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Venice,  and 
United  Provinces.  Under  thefe  heads,  alfo,  is  fhewn 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  general  arbitrational  rule,  to 
the  weights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  to  the  monies  of  foreign 
countries. 

Antecedent?.  Confequents. 

Suppofe  again  that     5  1.  Amfterdam    =  12  French  crowns 
100  French  crowns  =   100  ducats  Venice 
I  Ducat  Venice   =  lOOgrotsofHamb. 
50  Grots  Hamb.     =  400  reas  of  Portu. 
3000  Reas  of  Portugal=:  1  I.  fterling 
How  much  fterling  at  London  =  to  750I.  Flemifh  ? 

Now,  fuppofe  that  you  would  find  out  the  antecedent  of  the 
400  reas  of  Portugal  belonging  to  the  foregoing  queftion  ; 
difpofe  of  the  terms  as  follows,  omitting  the  antecedent  400 
reas,  after  which  abridge,  as  directed  under  the  preceding 
heads ;  then  multiply  and  divide,  and  you  will  find  50  grots 
of  Hamburgh  to  be  the  antecedent :  thus 
Vol.  II. 


5  1.  Flemifh 
100  Crowns 

1  Ducat 
—  Grots 
3000  Reas 
480  I.  fterling 


1 2  crowns 
100  ducats 
100  grots 
400  reas 
1  1.  fterling 
750 1.  Flemifh 


which  abridged,  will  give  25  x  2  =  50  grots  of  Hamburgh^ 
the  antecedent  required  by  the  queftion. 
Let  it  be  propofed   to  find   the  antecedent  to   1 1.  fterling, 
which  muft  be  reas,  becaufe  the  confequent  that  precedes  it 
is  400  reas. 


Antecedents. 
5  Amfterdam 
100  French  crown 

1  Ducat  of  Venice 
50  Grots  of  Hamburgh 
Reas  of  Portugal    - 
480 1.  fterling     -     -     - 


Confequents. 
:  12  French  crowns 
100  ducats  of  Venice 
100  grots  of  Hamburgh 
400  reas  of  Portugal 
1 1.  fterling 
750 1.  of  Amfterdam 


The  above  abridged,  as  directed  under  the  heads  referred  to4 
will  give  12x2x5x25  =  3000  reas,  according  to  fup- 
pofition. 

Suppofe,  alfo,  that  you  would  find  the  confequent  of  the  an- 
tecedent of  50  grots  of  Hamburgh,  purfue  the  fame  method 
as  directed  in  the  laft  queftion,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be 
400  reas ;  for  the  terms  being  properly  ranged  and  abridged, 
the  anfwer  will  turn  out  50  x  4  x  2  ==  400  reas,  which  an- 
fwers  the  queftion. 

The  application  of  this  rule  to  find  the  juft  par  of  monies 
of  exchange,  according  to  the  Intrinsic  Value  of  the 
real  monies,  by  taking  this  value  according  to  the  weight 
and  ftandard. 

Example. 

To  find  the  par  of  money  of  exchange  between  France  and 
another  ftate  or  kingdom,  by  the  means  of  the  real  filver 
money,  for  inftance,  of  the  piaftre  of  Spain,  of  8  rials  of  old 
plate,  or  128  quartos,  by  that  of  the  effective  piaftre,  marked 
with  two  globes,  we  muft  previoufly  underftand,  that 

170  Quartos  is  the  value  of  this  effective  piaftre  in  Spain, 
506  Ts/T  Grains  is  it's  weight  ----"' 

4608  Grains  is  the  number  that  the  mark  contains     -     - 
529  Grains  fine  is  the  ftandard  thai  the  coinage  gives 

to  this  piaftre         -  - 

262  Grains  fine  is  that  of  the  French  filver  crown 
576  Grains  is  the  number  that  the  ounce  contains 
277  £  Grains   is  the  weight  of  the  crown,  60  fols  is 

now  it's  value         - 
128  Quartos  is  now  the  value  of  the  piaftre  of  exchange  in 

Spain. 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  known,  we  muft  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  conjoint  rule,  by  antecedents  and  con- 
fequents, as  follows : 


I 


c 


=  I  piaftre  effective 

■     88 


If        170  quartos 

And       17  fuch  piaftres  weight     -  =  506  -fy'-^  grains 
And  4608  gr.  are  receiv.  for  ftand.  ==  259  grains  fine 
And    262  grains  fine      -      -      -  =  8  oz.  of  French  crowns 
And         1  fuch  ounce  weight       -  =  576  grains 
And  277  I  grains  of  filver     -     -  =  60  fols  Tournois,    how 

much  are  128  quartos  worth? 

Anfwer,  81  fols,  6  deniers  Tournois. 

Operation. 


If       170  — 

506 

88 

1  113 

506  -rVs 

#608  — 

259 

259 

131      z6»  — 

8 

' — 

1  — 

$76 

4554 

*77f— 

60- 

-t»8 

2530 

64 

1012 

1 29  A  for  tf& 

131 

64  ■&  for  25 

l7 

25  |£  for  10 

5TEfor    2 

917 
»3» 

27\for    1 

1312814I,  or  | 

2227 

277i 

6 

__ B 

78769t 

15589 

64 

I5589 

*— — 

4454 

3150764 

«*3i 

4726146 

617992  I  divifor  350412234  divid.  (8 1  f.  6  de. 

As  this  fraction  produces  nothing,  is  the  anfwer,  and  the 

we  fupprefs  it,  though  if  you  con-  folution  of  the  rule. 

6  R  vert 


POR 


P  O  R 


vert  it  into  a  decimal  of  7S5,  for  greater  precifion  fake,  you 
may  divide  by  it ;  yet  it  will  occafion  no  alteration  deferving 
practical  notice. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divifor,  which  will 
give  617992  \\  and  the  confequents,  which  will  pro- 
duce 50412224,  for  a  dividend,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
81  fols,  with  a  remainder  of  354872,  to  be  multiplied  by 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  di- 
vifor, it  will  give  6  deniers :  fo  that  the  par  of  the  exchange 
piaftre  of  8  rials  old  plate,  of  16  quartos  each,  is  in  France 
equal  to  8 1  \  fols,  eftimating  the  ftandard  of  the  piaftre  with 
two  globes  at  10  deniers  19  grains,  as  the  coinage-office  at 
Lyons  receives  it ;  and  as  they  give  in  evaluation  for  the 
French  crown  of  60  fols,  which  is  it's  current  value. 
But  if  the  par  of  this  exchange- pi  afire  is  required,  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  which  the  piaftre  of  two  globes  is  received 
in  the  mint  of  France,  inftead  of  10  deniers  19  grains,  or 
259  grains,  you  fhould  fubftitute,  in  the  courfe  of  the  opera- 
tion, 261  \  grains,  and  only  56  \  fols  ;  which  is  the  propor- 
tional price  of  the  mark  of  the  faid  French  crowns,  paid  by 
the  mint  inftead  of  60  fols  currency. 
In  this  cafe,  the  conjoint  rule  fhould  be  thus  conftructed  : 


»8 


If    170—  506  -,' 
4608 26l i 

262—     8  * 
1— 576 
277 -i9*  —  561— 128?  Or,  if  170— 506  tbV 

4608 — 261  £ 
262 — 46  liv.  18  fols — 128  ? 

The  anfwer  to  thefe  pofitions  is  77  2  fols  : 
To  which  may  be  added,  for  the  4  den.  per  ? 
livre,  given  upon  10,000  livres        -       -J 


If 


Then  the  par  of  the  piaftre  will  be,  accord-  ?    g  t  ~,    Tour 
ing  to  this  operation  -  -  -  5  ' 

The  46  livres  18  fols  of  the  laft  confequent,  are  the  price  at 
which  the  mark  is  eftimated  with  the  French  crown,  in  the 
mint  of  France. 

And  if  you  will  fupprefs  feveral  proportions,  to  fubftitute  in 
their  ftead  the  number  only  of  piaftres  of  two  globes  con- 
tained in  the  French  mark,  that  is  to  fay  9  T'T,  and  the  price 
that  is  paid  in  their  mints,  which  is  46  livres  9  fols,  you 
muft  then  form  your  rule  thus : 

If  1 70— 1  piaftre 

9  A     =  46  livres  9  fols 

1  livre      20  fols.     How  many — 128?   The  anfwer  is, 

a  little  lefs  than  77  fols, 
To  which  we  add  as  above  -  -  -         1  1 


The  true  par,  according  to  this  operation 


78  |  fols. 


You  will  obferve  that  there  is  a  difference  of  6  deniers  be- 
tween the  two  preceding  pars,  which  is  occafioned  by  reafon 
that  the  mint  pays  the  mark  of  the  French  crown,  as  if  it 
was  of  the  ftandard  of  11  deniers,  or  264  grains  ;  whereas 
it  is  in  effect  but  of  10  deniers  22  grains  ;  for  if,  inftead  of 
the  antecedent  of  262  grains,  we  had  placed  the  faid  264 
grains,  the  two  anfweis  would  have  come  out  equal. 

81  \  fols  is  the  par  of  the  firft  operation, 
78  I  fols  is  that  of  the  laft, 

3  I  fols  is  the  difference  ;  which  evidently  proceeds  from 
this,  that  the  French  crown  iflued  by  the  mint  for  60  fols, 
pays  no  more  than  56  | :  and  this  difference  would  be  ftill 
greater,  even  5  -5  fols,  if  the  aflay-office,  inftead  of  receiving 
the  faid  effective  piaftre  at  the  ftandard  of  10  deniers  19  grains, 
fhould  receive  it  at  the  mint  at  that  of  10  deniers  2 1  ~  grains. 
This  being  the  cafe,  you  will  afk,  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
any  one  will  carry  thefe  to  the  refiners  ?  The  anfwer  is,  Be- 
caufe  they  give  in  payment  ingots  which  the  commerce  of 
Lyons  affords,  that  are  worth  more  than  50  livres  the  mark 
of  the  ftandard  of  10  deniers  20  grains. 

(tf"  Obferve  that  to  find  the  par  of  the  places  or  countries  to 
which  France  gives  the  variable  courfe  of  exchange,  you 
fhould  place  in  the  propofition  the  value  in  fuch  country,  of 
the  effective  fpecie,  and  that  alfo  of  exchange,  as  is  done  in 
finding  the  par  of  the  exchange  piaftre  of  Spain,  by  placing 
to  the  firft  antecedent  of  the  rule,  17c  quartos,  and  128  to 
it's  laft  term. 

But  it  muft  not  be  fo  for  the  places  or  countries  to  which  France 
gives  the  certain  or  invariable  money :  fince  in  that  cafe,  you 
would  find  what  will  be  given  for  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
French  crown,  which  is  compofed  of  fols,  and  then  you  muft 
place  in  the  propofition  the  price  in  fols  that  the  mint  pays  for 
the  mark  of  the  faid  crown  :  that  is  to  fay,  at  46  livres  18  fols, 
.or  938  fols,  to  the  firft  antecedent,  and   to  the  laft  term  of 


the  rule  the  56  \  fols  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
exchange,  and  paffes  current  for  60  fols ;  which  is  done  for 
England  and  Holland,  France  giving  the  certain  and  invariable 
exchange  crown  for  an  uncertain  price  of  exchange.  "  - 

Operation. 

If  938  fols,  the  value  of  the  mark  of  the  French  crown,  are 

for  8  ounces, 

And  1  ounce  contains  576  grains  weight, 

And  565  grains  weight  of  the  Englifh  crown  are  worth  there 

60  pence  fterling,  what  will  65  \  fols  be  worth  ?—  Anfwer 

29  1  pence  fterling. 

Note,  The  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  crown- piece  being  the 

fame  with  that  of  the  French  crown,  we  muft  only  place    in 

the  conftruction  of  the  rule,  it's  weight  and  it's  value  in  the 

country  ;    and  as  the  4  deniers  per  livre  are  not  added  to  the 

firft  confequent,  you  are  not  to  take  notice  in  the  laft  term 

of  the  rule  of  the  56  4  fols. 

But  the  ftandard  of   Holland  being  different  from  that  of 

France,  the  rule  muft  be  thus  conftructed  : 

If  938  fols  are  given  for  the  ftandard  of  262  grains  fine, 

And  245  grains  is  the  ftandard  of  the  mark,  containing  4608 

grains  weight. 

And   536  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  crown  of   Holland, 

there  worth  100  deniers  gros ;  What  will  be56i  fols  be  worth? 

Anfwer,  53  deniers  gros,  and  a  little  more. 

Remark. 

If  the  effective  piaftre  fhould  be  diminifhed  in  Spain  to  160 
quartos,  inftead  of  170  that  it  is  there  worth,  the  firft  an- 
tecedent of  the  arbitrational  rule  being  diminifhed,  and  the 
divifor,  in  confequence  thereof,  to  581640,  it  undoubtedly 
follows,  from  this  diminution,  that  the  quotient  muft  be 
greater,  fince,  inftead  of  the  par  of  81  4  fols,  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  it  will  give  86  \  fols. 

And  if  the  price  of  the  Spanifh  piaftre  remaining  of  the  fame 
value  in  Spain,  the  price  of  the  French  crown  fhould  rile  to 
70  fols,  the  product:  of  the  multiplication  of  the  confequents 
becoming  thereby  greater  (to  58814208)  the  divifor  being 
the  fame,  the  par,  or  the  quotient,  will  be  greater  in  the 
like  proportion,  that  is  to  fay,  90  £  fols. 
If  France,  by  increafing  the  price  of  their  crown,  the  par 
with  Spain  fhould  only  increafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conclude, 
that,  if  France  diminifhes  the  price  of  this  fame  crown,  the 
par  in  queftion  fhould  alfo  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
and,  if  there  was  both  in  Spain  and  France  an  augmentation 
of  fpecie,  exactly  proportioned  the  one  to  the  other,  the  par 
whereof  we  have  treated  will  be  the  fame,  81  \  fols ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  the  augmentation  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  confiderable,  both  Spain  and  France. 
Upon  thefe  certain  principles,  in  relation  to  the  par  between 
France  and  Spain,  to  which  France  gives  the  uncertain  price, 
to  receive  the  certain,  you  may  eafily  fix  your  point  in  view, 
and  form  your  rule  of  conjunction  accordingly,  to  obtain  the 
par  of  Holland,  &c.  &c.  to  which  France  gives  the  certain 
for  the  uncertain  price  of  exchange. 

General  Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this  part   of  Ex- 
change. 

1.  There  is  more  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  of  cal- 
culating the  par  of  money  between  nation  and  nation,  than 
moft  people  imagine,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  has  fully  dif- 
cufied  it  j  but  fince  it  is  what  ought  to  be  well  underftood, 
as  well  by  perfons  of  quality  as  by  merchants,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve, by  way  of  further  illuftration,  that  all  foreign  coin  is 
efteemed  as  bullion  to  us,  and  ours  as  bullion  to  them  ;  fo 
that  the  extrinfic  value  regards  chiefly  the  temporary  intereft 
of  foreign  money  negociations,  in  their  commercial,  or  fo- 
reign banking  concernments. 

2.  Another  point  requifite  to  be  obferved,  is  the  finenefs  of 
our  own  coin,  and  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  foreign, 
which  we  are  to  receive  in  exchange  ;  and  this  knowlege  of 
the  foreign  muft  be  acquired,  either  by  the  experience  of  fome 
afTay-mafter  of  allowed  repute  and  accuracy  [fee  the  articles 
Assay  and  Coin],  or  by  the  merchant's  actual  allay,  few  of 
whom  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  art  of  Assayng  and 
Refining,  and,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
reprefentation  of  workmen  who  make  it  their  bufinefs,  or  on 
the  afTay-mafter  at  the  Tower,  or  Goldfmiths-Hall,  on  whom 
it  is  thought  we  may  more  fafely  depend,  than  on  the  ordi- 
nary afTay- matters,  though  many  of  them  are  very  accurate 
in  their  aflays. 

Admit  it  were  required  to  know  how  much  fterling  bullion, 
or  coin  may  be  given  for  icoo  pieces  of  eight  Seville. 

oz.  dwt. 
The  finenefs  of  our  coin  we  know  is       -  -     1 1  :  2 

And  fuppofe  the  finenefs  of  a  piece  of  eight,  we  1         .  , 

will  fuppofe  to  be,  though  more  or  lefs     -     -     -5 
And  it's  weight  17  dwts.    12  grains, 

Or  the  weight  of  1000  pieces  we  find  to  be     -     -  875  :  o 

3.  The 
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3.  The  third  particular  is,  to  know  how  many  ounces  of  fil- 
ver,  1 1  oz.  2  dwt.  fine,  are  e:iual  to  875  oz.  of  1 1  oz.  3  dwt. 
fine  ;  which  is  found  by  fingle  indirect  proportion  thus: 

oz.  dwt.     oz.         oz.  dwt.        oz. 

n      3  :  875    :   :    11     2.  to   878,94144  decim.    the  an- 

fwer. 

Here  it  is  found  that  we  may  give  878,94144  oz.  of  bullion, 

11  oz.   2  dwt.  fine,  for  875  oz.  of  bullion  of  1 1  oz.   3  dwt. 

fine  (or  for  1000  pieces  of  eight  Seville  of  the  aforefaid  ftand- 

ard)   which  if  paid  in  coin,  we  muft,  for  the  1000  pieces  of 

eight,  pay  1.  227  :   1   :   2 -L  fterling:  for 

Grains.  Grains. 

1838,0645  :  1.  1   fterling  :  :  421891,89  :  1.227,059  fterling. 

That  is  to  fay,  as  1858,0645  (the  grains  in  il.  fterling)  are 
in  proportion  to  1  1.  fterling,  fo  is  421891,8912  (the  grains 
in  878,94144  ounces  of  bullion,  II  oz.  2  dwt.  fine,  which 
are  equal  in  value  to  the  1000  pieces  of  eight)  to  1.  227,059 
fterling,  or  I.  227  :  1  :  2^. 

4.  But  fo  often  as  I  can  buy  878,941  ounces  of  bullion  for 
lefs  than  1.  227  :  1  :  2^.  (which  we  can  always  do  fo  often  as 
fterling  filver  is  under  5s.  2d.  per  dunce)  fo  often  we  gain 
by  making  our  exchange  in  bullion:  if,  however,  we  can 
buy  bullion  for  5  s.  id.  per  ounce,  at  that  rate  the  878,941 
ounces  (which  we  are  to  give  for  the  1 000  pieces)  will  ftand 
me  in  1. 223  :  7  1 1  i,  which  is  lefs  than  1.  227  :  I  :  2  |  (the 
fum  we  pay  in  exchanging  coin)  by  1.  3  :  13  :  2|,  which  is 
my  gain  by  exchanging  in  bullion  :  thus  in  exchange,  the 
par  of  money  and  bullion  ought  to  be  confidered,  as  well  as 
the  par  of  domeftic  and  foreign  coins. 

5.  Though  the  foregoing  rules,  judicioufly  applied,  contain 
the  method  of  calculating  the  par  of  money  ;  yet,  fince  the 
price  of  exchange  is  agreed  on  in  the  currency  of  negocia- 
tions  by  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  iifeful  to  know  how  much 
fterling  money  each  of  thefe  foreign  pieces  are  worth  ;  for 
which  reafon  we  have,  under  the  article  Coin,  fhewed,  ac- 
cording to  the  allays  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  intrinftc  value 
of  the  chief  gold  and  filver  coins  of  Europe  ;  whereby  the 
merchant  will  know  when  he  may  negociate  therein  to 
advantage,  and  the  politician  alfo  be  informed  whether 
the  nation  gains  or  lofes  in  the  ballance  of  trade  with  fuch 
nation. 

The  l'andard  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  kingdom  is  22  carats 
fine,  and  2  alloy,  per  pound  of  gold  ;  and  1  r  oz.  2  dwt. 
fine  filver,  and  18  dwt.  alloy,  the  ftandard  pound  of  filver; 
and  the  divifion  of  the  pound  of  gold  is  into  44^  guineas, 
and  the  filver  into  the  ufual  number  of  crowns.  The  guineas 
have  varied  in  the  nominal  value  feveral  times,  rifing  up  to 
30  (hillings,  and  declining  to  21,  the  prefent  current  value, 
but  never  have  been  reduced  again  to  the  level  of  20  Shillings, 
nor  indeed  ought,  when  compared  with  the  Portugal  pieces 
of  3I.   1 2s.   or   il.   1 6s.    it  appearing  to  be  better  worth 


21   (hillings. 


Portugal  I.  3 

Efiglilh  guineas     1 


To  the  lb.  Troy. 
12        -        13 

1        -        44*       - 


1.  s.  d. 
46  :  16:0 
46  :  14  :  6 


And  the  Portugal  (laniard  worfe  \  grain 


o  : 
o  : 


1  :  6 

2  :  6 


Total  worfe  in  lb.  Troy,  by  ftandard  and  tale  1.  .0  :     4:0 

This,  with  the  difference  in  point  cf  exadtnefs  in  coining, 
wherein  the  Portugal  is  more  defective  than  the  Englifh  coin, 
may  be  good  reafons  for  their  being  refufed  in  payments  in 
the  receipts  of  the  public  revenue;  but  anfwer  very  well  the 
purpofes  of  thofe  who  benefit  by  the  inegularity  in  trading 
with  the  heavier,  and  palling  off  the  lighter  by  tale,  and 
which  if  they  can  turn  into  guineas  or  heavy  filver,  make 
another  gain. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  Portugal, 
on  a  very  Interesting  Occasion. 

The  Portugueze  themfelves,  carry  on  no  active  commerce  of 
confequence  with  any  other  European  dominions :  the  Bri- 
ti(h,  French,  Germans,  Dutch  (and  thofe  who  go  under  the 
denomination  of  Hamburghers),  Dane?,  Swedes,  Spaniards, 
and  moft  of  the  dates  of  Italy,  having  confuls  and  factories 
fettled  in  Lifbon:  and  fome  of  them,  particularly  the  Eng- 
li(h,  have  the  fame  at  Oporto;  alfo  a  few  houfes  in  Viana, 
Figeira,  Faro,  and  likewife  on  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  Of 
thefe  people,  the  Portugueze  merchants  purchafe  the  necef- 
fary  commodities  for  their  India,  Guinea,  and  Brazil  com- 
merce ;  as  the  town  and  country  dealers  do  thofe  for  their 
home  confumption.  And  the  fame  merchants  purchafe  of  the 
natives,  or  take  in  barter,  the  feveral  products  of  their  do- 
minions, which  they  export  to  the  countries  proper  for  their 
fale. 

The  native  exports  of  Portugal  are  wine,  lemons,  oranges, 
dried  figs,  ordinary  raifins,  almonds,  fait,  oil,  cork,  fhumac, 
tunny  fifh,  and  other  fmaller  articles.  Wool  ufed  likewife 
to  be  exported  in  confiderable  quantities,  but  the  extraction 
of  it  from  that  kingdom  is  now  prohibited.     However,  there 
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is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Dutch  get  a  good  deal  of  it  off 
ftill  under  the  name  of  Spaniih  wool,  by  the  help  of  forged 
certificates  and  falfe  fwearing ;  of  which  bad  practice  the 
Portugueze  make  as  little  fcruple  for  gain,  as  even  the  word 
of  our  own  countrymen. 

The  commodities  the  Portugueze  bring  from  their  foreign 
dominions,  and  fell  chiefly  at  Lifbon,  for  other  European 
countries,  are  diamonds  of  Brazil  and  India,  fugars,  tobacco, 
Brazil-wood  of  feveral  forts,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  cotton* 
pepper,  feveral  forts  of  drugs,  fome  inferior  kind  of  fpices, 
whalebone,  raw  and  tanned  hides,  elephants  teeth,  arrac, 
orchella,  citrons,  and  occafionally  China  ware,  Indian  filks, 
and  cotton  piece-goods.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
fervej  that  all  their  India  commerce  is  going  to  be  made  more 
regular  and  extenfive.  To  thefe  exports  we  (hall  add,  filver 
and  gold.  The  former,  as  no  product  of  their  own,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  (hipped  off  by  entry  and  licence.  The  latter  is 
not,  except  for  corn  in  time  of  great  want,  and  by  imputa- 
tion for  fome  articles  they  receive  from  Sweden.  But  in  ei- 
ther of  thofe  cafes,  the  procuring  of  the  licence  would  be  at- 
tended with  fo  much  trouble,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fol- 
licited.  However,  in  their  exports,  gold  muft  be,  and  is, 
underftood  as  a  Commodity,  at  the  exportation  of  which 
Portugal  ought  to  wink,  or  they  could  not  carry  on  any  of 
their  other  commerce.  But  Britain  receives  as  fmall,  or  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  gold,  than  any  other  nation  trading 
with  Portugal,  as  will  be  apparent  from  a  general  view  of 
their  commerce,  notwithftanding  the  weight  of  that  accufa- 
tion  in  Portugal  is  levelled  at  us,  through  the  folly  and  ig- 
norance in  fome,  and  from  a  want  of  fpirit,  abilities,  and  re- 
folution  in  others;  for  Portugal,  of  all  kingdoms  in  the 
world,  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  mifufe  or  affront  Great-Britain. 
The  imports  in  Portugal,  for  their  home  and  colonies  con- 
fumptions,  are  almoft  all  things  neceffary  for  the  fupport,  con- 
venience, ornament,  or  luxury  of  life ;  of  moft  of  which  ar- 
ticles we  (hall  give  fome  account,  when  we  come  to  treat  fe- 
parately  of  the  trade  of  each  country. 

The  nature  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  which  is 
entirely  abfolute,  has  too  ftrong  a  tendency  to  opprefllons, 
deftructive  of  induftry,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  climate  is  an  additional  encourager  of  lazinefs,  as 
well  as  the  promoter  of  vice.  To  which  may  be  added,  the 
invincible  pride  of  all  noble  and  genteel  families,  every 
branch  of  whom  will  abfolutely  ftarve,  rather  than  ufe  any 
fort  of  employment  for  their  fupport.  But  above  all,  the 
burthens  of  priefts,  friars,  nuns,  and  the  fuperftitious  influ- 
ence they  have  over  the  people,  as  well  as  an  univerfal  liti- 
gious difpofition  in  the  whole  nation,  confpire  to  make  every 
order  of  the  people  in  that  country  poor.  Thefe,  joined  to 
the  natural  fterility  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  foldiers  necef- 
fary to  garrifon  a  country  which  is  almoft  all  frontier,  and 
whofe  pay  is  fo  fmall  as  to  oblige  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
the  great  number  of  religious  orders  of  all  forts,  and  the  ne- 
ceffary draught  of  people  for  their  immenfe  extent  of  territory 
in  America,  keeps  the  mother-country  continually  weak  in 
people.  So  that  they  do,  and  muft  always,  depend  on  the 
fuccours  and  fupplies  of  other  nations,  both  for  their  pro- 
tection and  fubfiftence. 

But  the  all-wife  difpenfer  of  blefllngs,  to  fupply  their  defi- 
ciency in  ftrength,  and  the  extent  of  kingdom,  as  well  as  of 
the  exterior  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  even  induftry,  has  given 
them  a  treafure  from  under  it.  Their  gold  and  diamond 
mines  in  America,  have  enabled  their  monarchs  of  late,  to 
figure  amongft  the  great  potentates  of  Europe,  and  made  them 
generally  refpected,  from  the  convenient  and  neceffary  com- 
merce carried  on  to  their  dominions,  greatly  beneficial  to  all. 
The  people  cf  Portugal  in  general,  look  on  no  nation  with  fo 
evil  an  eye  as  Spain:  France  they  have  no  affection  nor 
efteem  for ;  and  always  exprefs  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  natural 
connection  they  have  with  Great-Britain  in  commerce  and 
intereft,  as  well  as  faith  and  reliance  on  our  fupport  in  times 
of  need. 

We  (hall  now  return  to  the  ftate  of  the  commerce  ;  and, 
for  the  reafons  given  above,  muft  obferve,  the  native  po- 
verty of  Portugal  was  fo  great,  on  the  difcovery  of  their 
gold  mines,  that  they  would  have  found  it  impoffible  to  have 
worked  them,  but  from  the  credit  given  by  other  countries, 
and  particularly  Great-Britain,  in  the  neceffary  commodities 
for  that  purpofe.  And  as  their  returns  of  bullion  augment- 
ed, their  credit  from  us,  and  by  degrees  all  other  countries, 
grew  greater  ;  and  though  now  confiderably  enriched  them- 
felves, they  ftill  work  their  very  mines,  and  carry  on  al- 
moft all  their  colony  commerce,  and  much  of  their  home 
trade,  with  foreign  capitals.  For  they  are  credited  with  all 
articles  of  traffic,  'till  the  returns  come  round  :  infomuch 
that  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  not  only  (land  the 
difburfe  of  the  coft  of  their  goods,  and  the  charges  of  tranf- 
porting  them  to  Portugal,  but  alfo  of  the  king's  duties  there, 
(which  are  very  high  on  moft  of  the  articles  that  are  re- 
exported) 'till,  as  was  faid  before,  the  returns  for  them  ar- 
rive. A  cuftom  and  confidence  fo  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  fubjects  of  Portugal,  that  the  foreign 
merchants  fettled  among  them,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  ought 
to  live  under  the  faiieft  and  ftiongeft  protection,   even  had 
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they  no  treaty  to  exaft  it ;  becaufe,  on  the  fupport  of  the 
foreign  factories,  that  neceffary  credit  muft  depend:  for, 
without  fuch  merchants  or  faftors  refiding  in  the  kingdom, 
no  fuch  credits  could  with  fafety  be  given,  nor  would  it  be 
fo  at  all:  and  this  as  ftrongly  behoves  every  nation,  that 
would  preferve  it's  commerce  to  that  kingdom,  to  fupport 
it's  merchants  eftablifhed  there  ;  otherwife  the  trade  of  that 
country  will  go  gradually  declining,  and  at  laft  be  entirely 
loft. 

The  exports  from  Portugal  to  the  Baltic,  are  fome  cargoes 
of  fait,  a  few  lemons  and  oianges,  a  little  arrac,  and  a  mecr 
trifle  of  wine  ;  fo  that  the  ballance  paid  in  fpecie  muft  be 
exceeding  great. 

From  Hamburgh  and  other  neighbouring  ports  are  imported 
immenfe  quantities  of  German  linens  of  all  kinds  and  qua- 
lities ;  and,  occafionally,  many  of  the  Baltic  commodities. 
The  exports  of  Hamburgh  and  it's  neighbouring  ports,  are 
fome  fait,  fugar,  and  tobacco,  whalebone,  a  little  wine  and 
arrac,  a  few  lemons,  oranges,  and  dried  figs,  fome  cocoa- 
nuts,  coffee,  cork,  citrons,  a  few  India  goods  occafionally, 
and  other  trifling  articles ;  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
cannot  amount  to  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  their  imports, 
confequentiy  the  ballance  paid  in  fpecie  muft  be  very  great. 
It  is,  notwithftanding,  to  be  acknowledged,  the  filver  im- 
ported into  Lifbon  is  chiefly  in  return  for  German  linens, 
and  ordinary  Englifh  woollen  goods;  a  trade  greatly  beneficial 
to  Portugal. 

From  Holland  are  imported  great  quantities  of  fine  thin 
woollen  cloths,  hair  camblets,  linens,  fpices,  cordage,  an- 
chors, and  all  forts  of  naval  ftores,  moft  of  the  Baltic  com- 
modities, all  kinds  of  grain,  prodigious  quantities  of  fmall 
round  cheefes,  coach-horfes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  accou- 
trements of  war,  indigo,  toys,  and  other  articles. 
The  exports  for  Holland  are  a  few  lemons,  oranges,  and  dri- 
ed figs ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  wines,  fome  candied  citrons,  or- 
chella,  wool  (under  certificates  of  it's  being  Spanifh),  feveral 
cargoes  of  fait;  diamonds,  whalebone,  a  little  fugar  and 
tobacco,  Brazil-wood,  fome  eocoa-nuts,  coffee,  Brazil  hides, 
India  goods,  in  cenfiderable  quantities,  when  to  be  had  at 
public  fale  ;  cork,  (humac,  canes  for  weavers,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. The  ballance  paid  by  Portugal  to  Holland  in  fpecie, 
and  abfolutely  carried  over  in  their  own  fhips,  &c.  is  very 
great. 

The  French  fend  to  Portugal  fine  woollen  cloths,  various 
kinds  of  fluff,  particularly  a  fort  of  black  goods  called  drug- 
gets, of  which  they  fell  immenfe  quantities  for  the  habits  of 
the  clergy  (having  thereby  entirely  deftroyed  the  confump- 
tion  of  English  Crapes,  once  a  very  important  article  of 
our  trade),  wrought  filks,  a  great  quantity  of  linens  and 
cambricks,  drefled  Calve-Skins  (another  branch  taken 
from  us),  Hats,  Silk-Stockings  (both  of  which  articles 
they  are  alfo  getting  from  us  every  day),  all  forts  of  toys, 
furniture,  ribbands,  and  moft  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  fe- 
male drefs ;  grain  of  all  kinds,  when  they  have  it  to  fpare, 
and  fometimes  in  immenfe  quantities ;  clarret,  champagne 
and  brandy,  though  prohibited,  are  fmuggled  in  ;  as  are 
flowered  and  figured  filks,  gold  and  filver  laces,  India  goods, 
and  other  contraband  commodities:  they  likewife  import 
printed  books,  fome  ordinary  fort  of  cutlery  ware,  and  an 
abundance  of  fmaller  articles,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

By  the  help  of  wool  fmuggled  from  us,  the  French  h^ve  made 
attempts  to  rival  us  in  Poitugal,  in  our  very  great  article  of 
Long-Bays,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs.  God  grant  their 
future  endeavours,  aided  by  our  inattention,  may  not  bring 
fuch  a  project  to  bear. 

The  French  take  from  Portugal  fome  raw  hides,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fruit,  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  and  occafionally  a  little 
pepper;  alfo  fome  Brazil  wood,  and  orchella.  They  formerly, 
likewife,  ufed  to  receive  fome  Brazil  diamonds,  but  I  think 
they  now  prohibit  the  importation  of  them  in  France.  So 
that  Portugal  pays  them  a  very  great  ballance  in  bullion,  and 
for  articles,  in  general,  the  leaft  neceffary  of  any  they  im- 
port. 

The  Portugueze  take  from  Spain  immenfe  quantities  of 
cattle,  both  for  labour  and  flaughter,  a  great  deal  of  Bif- 
cay  iron,  a  vaft  many  cheap  wrought  filks  and  velvets  (moft 
of  which  are  fmuggled,  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  duties), 
many  cargoes  of  a  thin  ftrong  kind  of  rufhes,  for  ordinary 
cordage,  and  other  ufes ;  printed  books,  fome  dried  rai- 
fins,  and  occafionally  corn  and  oil,  and  fome  other  com- 
modities. 

The  Spaniards  take  from  Portugal,  cured  tunney-fifh,  fome 
tobacco,  a  few  fugars,  fome  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  fmuggled 
in,  as  is  alfo  a  vaft  quantity  of  fpecie  ;  fome  part  of  which 
ballance  Portugal,  however,  gets  from  them  again,  by  the 
fame  method,  in  another  part  of  the  world.  To  this  article 
we  muft  alfo  add,  the  vaft  fums  of  money  Portugal  pays  to 
Spain  for  the  labour  of  the  people  of  Gallicia,  who  are  the 
principal  ordinary  working  perfons  at  Lilbon,  and  in  many 
other  cities ;  they  come  young  into  Portugal  where  they 
work  hard,  and  fare  hard,  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
years :  and  then  retire  with  incredible  fums,  for  fuch  people, 
to  their  own  country. 


The  Italians  import  into  Portugal  immenfe  quantities  of 
wheat,  a  great  deal  of  barley,  and  alfo  a  good  deal  of  Le- 
vant rice,  vermicelli,  and  oil  occafionally.  They  likewife 
import  a  prodigious  quantity  of  writing  paper,  abundance  of 
wrought  filks  and  velvets,  coral,  and  many  expenfive  curi- 
ofities ;  great  quantities  of  glafs  beads,  for  their  Guinea 
and  home  confumption,  a  great  many  cotton  goods  (by  fa- 
cial licence  from  Malta),  many  toys,  and  other  inferior  ar- 
ticles; not  to  particularize  religious  traffic,  which  is  very 
great  and  public. 

The  Italians  export  from  Portugal  hides,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fugars  and  tobaccos,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  ordinary 
fpices,  elephants  teeth,  Brazil  wood,  fome  drugs,  and  an  im- 
menfe quantity  of  bullion.  Infomuch  that  of  late,  while 
gold  bore  fo  high  a  price  in  England,  it  has  been  a  drug  all 
over  Italy:  a  circumftance  well  worthy  of  Britifh  atten- 
tion. 

The  exports  from  England  to  Portugal  are  long  bays  of  all 
kinds,  Colchefter  bays,  Spanifh,  Yorkfhire,  and  fome  few 
Gloucefter  cloths ;  long-ells,  fhalloons,  fays,  ferges,  Spital- 
fields,  Norwich,  and  Coventry  fluffs  of  various  kinds  ;  print- 
ed linens,  watered  tabbies,  filk  and  worfted  ftockings,  hats, 
great  quantities  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares,  fome 
wrought  plate,  lead,  fhot,  copper,  pewter,  tin,  coals,  corn  of 
all  kinds,  pulfe,  flour,  bifcuit,  iron,  hoops,  toys,  watches 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  war,  fome  cordage,  fhip- 
chandlery  articles ;  and,  in  fine,  almoft  every  thing  pro- 
duced or  made  here  that  is  ufeful,  and  cheaper  than  in  other 
countries. 

From  Scotland  they  have  barley,  and  a  little  cured  ling. 
From  Ireland  they  receive  butter  in  great  quantities,   faired 
beef  and  pork,  falted  falmon,   and  fome  ordinary  camblets, 
barley  and  potatoes. 

From  Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia,  dri- 
ed cod-fifh,  and  particularly  from  the  former  place,  in  great 
quantities. 

From  Carolina,  feveral  cargoes  of  rice. 
From  New  York,   Philadelphia,  Virginia,   and  Maryland, 
wheat,  flour,    Indian  corn,   bifcuit,   pipe-ftaves,   bees  wax, 
and  lumber. 

They  alfo  buy  moft  of  their  commercial  fhipping  from  us, 
fome  river  built,  by  order,  but  moftly  of  Old  or  New  Eng- 
land conftruclion,  that  have  been  ufed. 
We  export  from  Portugal  almoft  all  the  wines  that  are  (hip- 
ped from  their  whole  dominions,  including  the  weftern  iflands 
and   Madeira.     The  fame  of  lemons  and  oranges,   fait  for 
all  our  fifheries,  and  moft  of  our  colonies  ufe,  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;   for  our  fifheries  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  Ire- 
land prodigious  quantities  for  their  fifheries,  exported  provi- 
fions,  and  the  whole  national  ufe;  dried  figs,  raifins,  almonds, 
cork,  fhumac,  orchella,  citrons,  fugars  of  late,   in  very  great 
quantities  for  Ireland,  near,   if  not  fufficient,  for  that  king- 
dom's confumption,  and  from  thence  we  have  heard  a  great 
many,  when  refined,  have  been  run  into  England  ;   the  whole 
to  the  great  reproach  of  our  colony  management,  as  is  alfo 
our  traffic  there  in  French  fugars.     Diamonds,  both  of  Bra- 
zil  and  India,  Brazil  wood,  arrac,   and  occafionally  other 
Indian   commodities,    which   our  fhips   fmuggle  into  many 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions;   oil  when  they  have   it  to 
fpare,  at  a  reafonable  rate ;  and  fometimes  cocoa  nuts,  ele- 
phant's teeth,  drugs,  a  few  tobaccos  and  other  articles. 
N.  B.  I  have  not  placed  their  cotton  among  the  exports  for 
any  particular  country,  as  hitherto  they  have  not  received 
great  quantities  from  Marnham,   and  there  are  generally  bid- 
ders upon  it  of  all  nations,  who  fend  it  to  thofe  places  where 
it  is  likely  to  turn  to  account,  the  importation,   I  think,  be- 
ing prohibited  no  where. 

From  this  fhort  view  of  the  particulars  of  the  Portugal  com- 
merce, it  is  apparent,  that  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  with 
Portugal,  is  the  leaft  burthenfome,  and  difadvantageous  to 
them  of  any  ;  that  in  no  article  do  we  enjoy  any  preference, 
or  receive  any  favour  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  branch  of 
fine  cloths,  a  manifeft  injury. 

I  fhall  now  recommend  a  few  points,  fays  this  judicious  pa- 
triot merchant,  to  the  immediate  confideration  of  whom  they 
may  concern. 

And  firft,  I  recommend  to  fome  fubftantial  fabricant,  orpub- 
lic-fpirited  gentleman,  to  endeavour  in  fome  place  where  la- 
bour is  cheap,  to  fet  a  manufacture  on  foot  that  may  rival  the 
Black  French  Druggets  ;  an  article  which,  if  it 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  would  employ  every  inhabitant  of 
a  confiderable  village  *. 

*  Since  this  worthy  gentleman  has  fuggefted  this  matter,  for 
the  public  benefit,  I  have  alfo  followed  his  example,  and 
recommended  the  fame  to  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  mailer 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  who  refides  in  a 
cheap  country,  and  who  has  affured  me,  that  he  will  under- 
take the  fame,  provided  I  can  furnilh  him  with  patterns  of 
that  fpecies  of  the  French  manufacture.  Wherefore,  I 
muft  requeft  the  favour  of  this  public-fpirited  gentleman, 
to  oblige  me  with  patterns  of  fuch  druggets  as  he  would 
have  our  manufacturers  imitate  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  him  an  acceptable  account  of  the  fuccefs.  They 
are  defired  to  be  direcled,  in  a  packet,  for  me,  to  be  left 
with  Mr  Knapton,  Bookfeller,  in  London. 
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New  Remarks  since  the  foregoing. 

Since  the  above,  I  have  received  patterns  of  thy  beforemen- 
tioned  French  druggets,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
certain  manufacturers,  in  order  that  trials  might  be  made 
thereof  in  our  kingdom  ;  and  the  trial  has  fucceeded,  with 
refpect  to  the  quality  of  the  manufacture,  but  not  in  price,  by 
every  one  who  has  attempted  it.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
one  of  the  manufacturers  did  fucceed  at  Penryn  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  they  were  made  fo 
cheap,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  as  to  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Lifbon  markets  for  the  fame  price  that  the 
French  do  theirs. — But  it  feems,  that  it  fo  fell  out,  that 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  which  would  have  been  attended 
with  great  national  advantages,  has  been  put  a  flop  to,  and 
the  manufacturer  almoft  ruined,  becaufe  he  voted  according 
to  his  confeience  fox  members  of  parliament,  at  the  laft  gene- 
ral election. 

Whether  this  can  be  done,  fince  the  encreafe  of  our  taxes, 
occafioned  by  the  laft  war,  I  have  never  heard. 
Thefe  light  druggets,  commonly  called  the  French  drugget?, 
is  a  kind  of  cloth  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tugueze,  for  it's  being  well  worked,  though  at  the  fame  time 
thin,  light,  and  cheap.  The  French  were  the  firft  intro- 
ducers of  this  manufacture  ;  and  are,  at  this  time,  the  fole 
venders  thereof  in  the  Lifbon  and  Spanifh  markets,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  trade.  Thefe  druggets  are  made  in 
France  of  the  beft  of  the  Spanifh  or  Turkey  wool,  which 
are  very  well  prepared  and  fcribbled  ;  and  afterwards  fpun 
into  the  fineft  yarn  that  thofe  wools  will  admit  of. — When 
placed  in  the  loom,  the  chain  and  filling,  or  warp  and  woof, 
muft  be  of  one  quality,  and  be  driven  pretty  clofe,  as  this 
cloth  muft  not  be  beat  up  clofe  after  it  is  wove ;  (these 
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our  British  manufacturers  have  erred  in)  a 
yard  of  this  cloth,  which  is  half-ell  wide,,  when  finifhed, 
fhould  not  weigh  above  four  ounces. 

The  French  fell  their  druggets  at  Lifbon  from  is.  6d.  to 
is.  iod.  per  yard.  The  French  and  Dutch  fuperfine  cloths, 
which  they  underfell  us  with,  at  the  Lifbon  and  Turkey, 
and  other  fouthern  markets,  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  fuper- 
fine cloths  which  are  made  in  England,  for  lading  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  principal  quality  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
hot  countries  defire  in  their  cloth.  They  defire  a  cloth, 
which  is  thin,  and  light,  and  of  an  inferior  price  to  our  fuper- 
fine cloth;  but,  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  well  dyed,  and 
Jock  pleafing  to  the  eye :  this  is  the  kind  of  cloth  which  the 
French  and  Dutch  fupply  them  with,  and  which  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  be  brought  to  manufacture,  becaufe  they 
imagine  it  greatly  inferior  to  our  own  ;  but  if  we  expect  thofe 
people  fhould  buy  our  goods,  we  muft  fupply  them  with  fuch 
as  are  the  muft  agreeable  to  them.  Both  of  thofe  branches 
of  manufacture  may  be  carried  on  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  government  would  give  a 
bounty  for  the  exportation  of  thofe  cloths,  for  a  few  years, 
'till  proper  manufactories  were  eitabliihed,  by  way  of  encou- 
ragement, and  ufe  every  meafure  to  annihilate  all  thofe  taxes, 
will  fall  the  heavieft  upon  our  manufactures,  and  duly 
regulate  all  the  poor  of  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  be  able  to 
rival,  and  underfell  both  the  French  and  Dutch  at  all  the 
fouthern  markets.     See  our  articles,  Poor,  Taxes. 

Secondly,  To  fome  of  our  northern  counties,  or  to  Ireland, 
I  recommend,  continues  this  gentleman,  the  making  the  fort 
ofcheefe  fent  by  the  Dutch  to  Lifbon  ;  of  which  many  cargoes 
go  in  a  year:  and  I  cannot  think  but  in  our  country,  they 
are  lo  be  made  cheaper. 

Thirdly,  To  whom  it  concerns,  to  fupport  and  extend  our 
Hat  Trade  ;  chiefly  by  preventing  the  fale  of  beaver  to 
the  French,  and  to  encourage  the  importing  of  gieater  quan- 
tities of  it. 

Fourthly,  Improving  our  filk-ftocking  bufinefs  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  point  of  cheapnefs  and  quality  ;  particularly  in 
gauze  fabrics. 

Of  the  extraction  of  gold  from  Portugal. 

I  am  now,  fays  this  gentleman,  to  difcufs  the  interefting 
point,  that  has  puzzled  fo  many  weak  heads ;  I  mean  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  Portugal,  which  has  been  ever  fool- 
ifhly  reprefented  as  an  immenfe  evil  to  that  kingdom,  dif- 
fered, however,  out  of  great  kindnefs  and  particular  favour 
to  us,  as  is  pretended. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  gold  is,  in  itfelf,  of  no 
other  value  than  for  the  neceflary  and  convenient  ufes  it  can 
be  put  to.  For  example,  I  will  fuppofe  every  Portugueze 
had  his  houfe  full  of  that  metal,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  in 
want  (as  he  muft  be  if  he  would  not  part  with  it)  of  com- 
fortable food  and  raiment;  might  he  nof,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
with  propriety,  be  faid,  amidft  his  ufelefs  heaps  of  fhining 
ore,  to  be  miferable,  poor,  and  wretched  ?  What  are  indi- 
viduals, or  what  is  a  ftate  the  better  for  dead  and  ufelefs  piles 
of  wealth?  It  certainly  might  as  well  be  kept  under  ground, 
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as  brought  above  it  to  no  purpofe  ;  nay,  it  had  better  be  kept 
there,  on  fuch  principles  than  produced  to  the  light ;  becaufe 
the  care  and  labour  of  working  the  mines  would  then  be 
avoided. 

Should  the  whole  race  of  Portugueze  fall  again  into  their  old 
penurious,  and  inelegant  methods  of  life;  feed  upon  pulfe, 
or  other  fuch  ordinary  food,  and  that  in  a  fparing  manner, 
nay,  even  without  cleanlinefs;  when  their  own  corn  Was 
exhaufted,  if  they  would  content  themfelves  with  eating 
chefnuts  inftead  of  bread,  as  the  poor,  in  bad  years,  yet  do  in 
the  north  part  of  their  kingdom  ;  or  with  the  pods  of  the 
locuft  tree,  which  often  fupply  the  like  wants  to  this  day  in 
Algarve:  I  fay,  if  the  people  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
affluent  parts  of  their  kingdom,  could  condefcend  to  forego 
the  comforts  of  grateful  food,  kick  off  their  fhoes  and  ftock- 
ings  once  more,  and  make,  as  in  times  paft,  an  ordinary  cloak 
their  cloathing  by  day,  and  only  bed  by  night,  of  what  va- 
lue would  gold  become  ?  Or,  in  what  fhape  could  they  pro- 
pofe  to  make  it  ferviceable  to  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  fee  no 
other  ufe  it  could  poffibly  be  put  to,  than  the  buying  of  them- 
felves, in  time  of  need,  a  protection  obftinately  to  poflefs  a 
wretched  and  comfortlefs  independence.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  by  parting  with  their  gold  in  commerce  to  other 
kingdoms  [fee  the  article  Bullion],  they  enjoy,  not  only  the 
comforts,  but  elegancies  of  life;  make  a  refpectfu]  figure  in 
Europe,  and  are  fecure,  fingly  from  Great-Britain  (while  they 
are  fo  wife  as  to  preferve  her  friendfhip),  of  a  fuller  and  fafer 
protection  than  they  could  poffibly  buy  from  the  hire  of  all  the 
mercenary  troops  upon  earth. 

That  Portugal  muft  and  does  pay  a  great  ballance  in  bullion 
to  every  other  nation  (he  trades  with,  I  hope,  has  been  made 
apparently  obvious:  but  if  a  further  proof  thereof  is  want- 
ing, I  appeal  to  the  weekly,  nay,  I  may  almoft  fay  daily, 
practice  of  our  buying  bills  of  exchange  for  thofe  baliances 
of  the  feveral  countries  to  whom  they  are  due. 
Such  debts  of  Portugal  do  we  purchafe,  commonly  for  ready 
money,  in  an  exchange  bufinefs,  which  feldom  gives  a  profit 
equal  to  national  intereft,  and  a  decent  premium  for  fea 
rifques:  and  yet  is  a  negociation  more  favourable  for  us  than 
any  other  nation,  on  account  of  our  fituation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  privileged  (hips  we  continually  have  at  Lifbon  ;  as 
alfo  from  the  fuperior  characters  of  our  mercantile  naviga- 
tors, to  thofe  of  Holland  and  other  countries ;  infomuch  that 
our  fhips  not  only  bring  the  money  to  England,  but  are  alfo 
the  general  carriers  of  it,  for  all  nations,  to  Italy.  Thus 
becaufe  our  (hipping  is  principally  ufed  for  the  extraction  of 
gold,  and  our  country  is  made  greatly  a  channel  for  it's  con- 
veyance, both  the  ignorant  of  Portugal  and  of  Great-Britain 
imagine  the  ballance  of  our  commerce  with  Portugal  im- 
mensely greater  than  it  really  is;  for,  as  I  faid  before,  England 
is  only  a  channel  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  our  (hips 
bring  from  Portugal ;  moft  of  it  going  out  of  the  kingdom  ac 
her  eaftern  ports,  as  furely  as  it  enters  at  the  weftern  ones;  fo 
that  our  gain  on  the  traffic  for  the  payments  Portugal  makes 
to  many  other  nations,  by  the  way  of  England,  including 
freight,  commiffion,  profit,  and  charges,  may  be  reafonably 
eftimated  at  from  two  and  an  half,  to  three  per  cent,  and  no 
more.  Such  is  the  profit  for  which  we  do  the  bufinefs,  run 
the  rifques,  and  bear  the  odium  in  Portugal,  belonging  to 
other  countries. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obferving,  that  it  is  exceeding 
ill  policy  in  Portugal  to  make  the  rifque  of  extracting  gold 
great;  becaufe,  according  to  the  difficulties,  the  exchanges 
will  be  proportioned  more  or  lefs  againft  them.  And  I  muft 
add,  if  we  were  not  the  carriers  of  any,  it  would  neverthe- 
lefs  go,  and  more  to  the  difadvantage  of  Portugal:  for  na- 
tional baliances,  like  thofe  of  private  people,  muft  be  paid, 
ought  to  be  fo,  and  will  be,  in  bullion,  let  what  laws  foever 
be  made  to  hinder  it.  See  Bullion,  and  Ballance  of 
Trade. 

The  Portugueze,  therefore,  as  our  friends  and  well-wifhers, 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  preferve  to  us  the  advantage  of  being 
the  carriers  of  their  bullion.  Nay,  the  late  king  of  Portu- 
gal did  fo,  on  a  patriot  principal,  after  his  eyes  were  once 
well  opened,  as  they  were  in  Wingfield  and  Roberts's  affair  *; 
for  it  is  well  known  he  ever  after  difcouraged  informations 
and  diligences  about  the  extraction  of  coin,  being  well  fatif- 
fied  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  there  was  for  it's  going  out  of 
his  kingdom. 

*  Two  Englifh  merchants  of  eminence  who  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged  in  Lifbon  for  (hipping  off  gold  (but  not  duft, 
as  has  been  ignorantly  imagined),  on  which  his  late  Britan- 
nic Majefty  appointed  a  fleet  to  be  immediately  equipped, 
as  was  really  done;  and  the  very  order  had  it's  proper  effeft, 
by  faving  the  gentlemen's  lives,  reftoring  their  effects,  and 
convincing  the  king  of  Portugal  of  his  error. 

Nothing  (hews  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  court  better, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  than  the  fpeech  of  the  great  lord 
Gal  way,  made  in  the  year  1709,  to  his  late  Portugueze  Ma- 
jefty (when  that  nobleman  was  general  there  of  the  Britifh 
forces,  and  ambaffador  from  queen  Anne)  on  a  project  then 
in  agitation  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  to  prevent  the  extraction 
of  bullion  :  of  which  lord  Galway   having  received  infor- 
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mat'ion,  he  immediately  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king, 
to  whom  he  ttrongly  aiuJ  elegantly  deliveied  his  fenfe  on  the 
fubjeel,   in  the  tallowing  manner  : 

*  Your   IVLjefty   cannot   be   fufficiently  commended  for  the 
fteady  attention  you  have  always  fhewn  to  the  affairs  of  your 
government.     And   the   pains   you   have  lately   bellowed  on 
examining  into  the  baltance  of  trade,  is  a  new  proof  of  that 
merit  which  would  entitle  you  to  the  crown,  had  it  not  de- 
scended to  you  from  a  long  and  glorious  line  of  royal  anceftors. 
— But  permit  me,  Sire,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  greater 
king  ;  one  by  whom  all  kings  reign,  and  whofe  providence 
is  over  all  his  works.     According  to    his   diftribution    of 
things,  riches  belong  to  fome  nations,  and  induftry  to  others ; 
and   by  thefe  means  the  liberality  of  Heaven  is  made  equal  to 
all.     Vain,  Sire,  are  all  haman  councils,  when  oppofed  to  his 
wifdom  ;  and  feeble  the  efforts,  even  of  royal  powers,  when 
directed  to  crofs  his   will.     You  have  forbid  gold  to  be  ex- 
ported out  of  your  dominions,  and  you  would  willingly  in- 
force  the  prohibition  :  but  the  thing  is  impracticable.     You 
may  reflrain  your  fubjecls,  but  you  cannot  fet  bounds  to  their 
neceffities.     But  fay  this  was  poffible  :  fuppofe  you  could  de- 
feat the  induftry  of  the  northern  nations;    what  would  be 
the  confequence  r  Their  hufbandmen,  graziers,  weavers,  and 
all  that  infinite  train  of  manufacturers  that  now  labour  qui- 
etly at  home,  to  cloath  and  feed  your  fubjecls,  would  then 
turn  fiddlers ;  and,  inftead  of  feeing  their  marchantmen  in 
Lifbon,  you  would  hear  of  their  fleets  conveying  them  to  Bra- 
zil, to  fetch  much  more  of  that  gold  you  now  fetch  for  them. 
Befides,  Sire,  if  they  are  gainers  by  their  trade,  they  there- 
by  become  the  natural  guarantees  of  your  dominions.     It  is 
not   only   their  treaty,  but  interefts,  that  bind  them  to  your 
fervices.     You  have  potent  enemies,  and  you  require  power- 
ful friends.     The  ambition  of  France  knows  no  bounds,  and 
the  pride  of  Spain  will  teach  her  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  claim 
to  your  territories  and  crown.     You  have  no  recourfe  to  fiu- 
ftrate  the  views  and  defeat  the  endeavours  of  thefe  potentates, 
but   to  the  Maritime  Powers  ;  and,  therefore,  let  me 
befeech  your  Majefty  to  confider,  that  every  projeel  to  diftrefs 
them,  is,  in  effect,  a  fcheme  to  deftroy  yourfelf.' 
This  fpeech  had  it's  defired  effect,  as  fuch  fpeeches  ever  muft 
have  in  Portugal  ;  at  lead  while  the  prefent  fyftems  of  power 
and  politics  remain  as  they  are  in  Europe,  or  the  Portugueze 
preferve  their  fenfes,  or  the  governing  men  their  true  loyalty 
to  their  king,  and  a  generous  zeal  and  patriot  love  for  their 
country. 

Of  the  privileges  to  which   the  Britifh  fubjecls  in  Portugal 
are  entitled  by  treaty. 

Of  thefe  privileges,  many  were  the  fpecial  grants  (doubtlefs 
for  wife  reafons)  of  fevera!  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  in  antient 
times,  and  weie  mere  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  'till  the  cele- 
bration of  Cromwell's  treaty  with  John  the  IVth,  when  they 
became  our  abfoiute  right,  by  being  declared  fuch  in  the  third 
article  thereof. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  particular  articles  of  privileges  at 
prefent  contended  for,  as  well  as  others  that  are  loft,  and  fhall 
fubjoin  a  fhort  obfervarion  on  moft  of  them. 
We  will  begin  with  a  very  necelTary  one,  which  is  the  right 
of  having  juftice  duly  adminifterea  in  Portugal :  and  that  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  reckoned  a  favour  in  any  nation  :  but 
it  is  at  prefent  too  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  Portugal  (and 
I  am  afraid  has  been  for  many  ages  paft  the  cuftom  there)  to 
regard  perfonal  influence  more  than  impartial  juftice,  in  judi- 
cial determinations;  which,  doubtlefs,  occafioned  the  treaty's 
being  fo  veiy  full  as  it  is,  of  regulations  on  that  head. 
The  ofHce  ef  judge-confervator  is  our  ftipulated  right,  by  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty,  whofe  province  it  is  to  judge  all  our 
caufes :  but  with  a  right,  however,  for  either  party  to  appeal 
to  a  body  of  judges,  who  are  to  give  the  final  fentence  within 
four  months  :  which  rule  is  fo  far  from  being  obferved  at  pre- 
fent, that  law-fuits  may  be  kept  undetermined  for  forty  years. 
The  judge-cenfervator  is,  likewife,  to  preteel  the  fubjecls  of 
Great-Britain  (not  from  juftice,  but)  from  wicked  or  vexatious 
infults.  But  that  authority,  like  every  other,  is  now  taken 
from  him  ;  and  our  merchants  of  the  moft  refpedlable  figure, 
are  thereby  fubjecled  to  the  infolences  of  the  very  meaneft  fel- 
lows in  office,  having  many  of  them  been  carried  by  fuch  (un- 
heard, unexamined)  both  with  and  without  orders  from  their 
fuperiors,  to  the  Newgates  and  Gatehoufes  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  fuffered  outrages  in  their  houfes  and  properties  (as  we 
fhall  hereafter  give  examples  of)  without  a  poffibility  of  ob- 
taining reparation,  or  any  fort  of  fatisfaclion  whatever  ;  even 
after  proving  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  the  infulted  perfon. 

Let  every  merchant  of  Great-Britain,  every  fubjeel  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  think  ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fituation  ;  and  never  ven- 
ture more  to  pronounce  a  valuable  body  of  their  country-men 
blameabie  for  foliciting,  nay  demanding  (for  it  is  their  right) 
protection  from  fuch  unjuftifiable  violences ;  or  that  their 
judge-confervator  may  be  rcftored  to  his  ftipulated  authority 
for  that  purpofe. 

As  to  the  navigation  articles  for  America,  they  are  all  become 
now  of  no  account  :  our  fiiips  are  not  allowed,  unlets  in 
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diftrefs,  to  go  to  any  of  their  colonies,  except  Mazagam  and 
their  African  iflands,  and  there  without  preference.  The 
right  of  having  houfes  of  trade  in  Brazil,  and  their  other  fet- 
tlements,  is  alfo  entirely  taken  from  us. 
The  right  of  a  legal  navigation  and  commerce  to  Portugal 
with  an  equitable  fecurity  of  property,  particularly  in  perifh- 
able  commodities,  and  fome  of  them  owing  no  duties  to  the 
king,  are  ftipulated  to  be  free  from  all  vexatious  embaraff- 
ments  ;  all  of  which  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  juftice,  and  good 
policy,  for  them  to  allow  of;  and  yet  in  moft  of  thofe  ar- 
ticles our  merchants  are  eternally  plagued  with  vexatious  ob- 
ftruclions  and  plunderings,  of  which  feveral  very  extraordi- 
nary examples  fhall  be  produced. 

We  have  alfo,  by  ftipulation,  a  right  to  the  wearing  of  fuch 
arms  for  our  defence;  as  are  ufed  by  the  native :  an  article 
which  I  hope  is  not  thought  a  favour  for  us  to  enjoy,  becaufe 
thofe  nations  who  have  no  treaties  with  them  do  the  fame 
and  ought  to  do  it  in  every  country. 

The  liberty  of  profeffing  our  religion,  likewife,  I  hope  this 
nation  has  too  much  dignity  to  receive  as  a  favour  from  any 
in  Europe,  efpecially  while  the  fame  indulgence  is  granted  to 
the  people  of  all  countries  in  Great-Britain. 
That  debts  owing  to  our  merchants  by  perfons  fequeftered  by 
the  king  or  inquifition,  ftiould  be  made  good  to  the  creditors, 
is  certainly  a  very  reafonable  and  necefTary  ftipulation  :  yet  in 
regard  to  the  king  it  is  not  obferved,  in  regard  to  the  inqui- 
fition it  is. 

That  the  king,  or  any  other  power,  by  arbitrary  protections, 
fhall  not  guard  the  effecls  of  our  debtors  from  legal  execu- 
tions, is  likewife  an  article  of  mere  juftice,  yet  it  is  frequent- 
ly and  wantonly  violated. 

The  not  protecting  our  run-away  failors,  on  a  pretence  of 
changing  their  religion,  and  the  obliging  them,  when  de- 
manded to  return  to  their  fhips,  is  an  article  now  not  at  all 
regarded  by  the  Portugueze  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  encou- 
raged in  unreafonable  and  infolent  profecution  of  their  cap- 
tains, feduced  from  their  duty,  and  fupported  in  their  refi- 
ftance  ;  debauched  in  infamous  houfes,  where  they  are  en- 
couraged to  run  in  debt ;  for  the  payment  of  which,  they  are 
afterwards  fold  like  cattle  to  the  Portugueze  and  others ;  fuch 
praclice  being  abfolutely  become  a  traffic  in  Lifbon,  to  the 
difhonour  as  well  as  prejudice  of  Great-Britain. 
The  Britifh  fadlory  have  a  right,  under  the  authority  of  their 
judge-confervator,  to  appoint,  out  of  their  own  body,  ad- 
miniftrators  of  the  effecls  of  fuch  of  their  countrymen  who 
die  without  partners,  or  inteftate :  which  is  certainly,  not 
only  a  very  reafonable,  but  very  neceflary  article,  and  can  be 
no  evil  to  Portugal. 

Our  merchants  are  exempted  from  hired  or  perfonal  military 
fervice,  as  well  as  their  domeftics  ;  and  from  civil  and  religi- 
ous offices,  and  all  church  tributes,  which  in  fome  points  are 
merely  reafonable  and  agreeable  to  the  praclice  of  all  nations : 
in  others,  moft  neceflary  exemptions.  They  have,  more- 
over, the  right  of  having  all  neceflaries  for  their  houfes  and 
perfons,  and  thofe  of  their  families,  duty  free,  but  this  pri- 
vilege is  now  made  of  little  confequence  to  them.  They 
have  likewife,  by  royal  decrees  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
right  of  being  treated  as  gentlemen,  even  in  the  article  of 
criminal  profecutions ;  but  it  is  fo  far  loft  to  them,  that  they 
are  continually,  even  from  wanton  infolence,  treated  as 
flaves :  and  they  have  another  privilege,  which  is  that  of  be- 
ing prifoners  at  large  for  debt. 

By  the  feparate  and  fecret  article,  the  regulation  of  Duties 
on  our  Woollen  Goods  is  made  ;  but  to  the  manifeft  pre- 
judice both  of  Great-Britain  and  Portugal,  it  is,  like  moft 
of  the  others,  never  regarded. 

Such  are  the  Britifh  privileges  in  Portugal,  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  ftipulations  in  our  favour  of  the  treaty  with  that  crown, 
which  ignorant  perfons  have  thought  full  of  mighty  advan- 
tage to  this  nation  :  whereas  the  facl  is  fo  far  otherwife, 
that  if  tbey  join  Charles  the  lid's  treaty,  and  that  of  queen 
Anne  to  Oliver  Cromwell's,  and  then  take  a  cool  view  of  our 
fituation,  and  that  of  other  nations  in  Portugal,  it  will  be 
found  we  are  upon  much  the  worft  footing  with  them  of  any 
nation,  being  in  nothing  favoured  in  trade,  and  yet  we  are 
the  only  nation  obliged  to  fuccour  and  protecl  them,  as  we 
frequently  have  done  at  an  immenfe  expence. 
The  treaty  made  between  queen  Anne  and  Peter  the  lid  of 
Portugal,  confiding  but  of  two  articles  (except  the  preamble 
and  conclufion)  and  thofe  being  fhort  ones,  I  fhall  here  give 
them  entire  to  the  public. 

ARTICLE     I. 

'  His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs,  to  admit  for  ever  here- 
after into  Portugal,  the  Woollen  Cloths  and  the  reft 
of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  the  Britons, 
as  was  accuftomed,  'till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws ; 
neverthelefs  upon  this  condition,  that  is  to  fay, 

ARTICLE    II. 

That  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain  fhall,  in  her 
own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceflbrs,  be  obliged,  for  ever 
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hereafter,  to  admit  the  Wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal 
into  Great-Britian  ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  (hall 
be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
any  thin*  more  (hall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the 
name  <jf°euftom  or  duty,  or  by  any  other  title  whatfoever, 
directly  or  indirectly  (whether  they  fhall  be  imported  into 
Great-Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or  other  cafks)  than 
what  fhall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of 
French  wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  man- 
ner be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and  lawful 
for  his  faid  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britiih  woollen  manu- 
factures.' 

I  mu ft  here  obferve,  that  the  cloth  trade  is  not  the  only  ar- 
ticle to  which  we  have  an  exclufive  right ;  becaufe  the  treaty 
manifeftly  gives  it  for  Woollen  Goods  in  general; 
and  fuch  was  the  right  that  we  accordingly  did  enjoy,  in  it's 
full  and  genuine  fenfe,  'till  the  late  Dutch  conful  M.  Hefter- 
man,  found  the  means  of  explaining  it  away  in  favour  of  his 
nation,  who  thereupon  began  introducing  Dutch  cloths,  now 
increafed  to  a  great  trade. 

And  the  French  have  fince  taken  the  like  advantage  of  our 
fupinenefs  to  traffic  in  cloths  to  Portugal,  though  in  fecret ; 
and  the  better  to  cover  it,  their  cloths  go  with  English 
Marks,  Tickets,  and  Package,  [to  confirm  the  truth 
of  which,  fee  the  article  France,  Vol.  I.  page  815]  though 
they  are  well  enough  known  :  and  as  to  any  other  kinds  of 
French  Woollen  Goods,  they  are  imported  into  Portu- 
gal openly,  and  in  very  great  quantities. 
From  the  fenfe  of  the  treaty,  enforced  by  many  years  prac- 
tice, it  fhould  feem  clear,  that  we  have  the  sole  exclusive 
Right  of  importing  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  into  Por- 
tugal ;  and  we  are  the  only  nation  who  gave  them  an  equi- 
valent for  that  right ;  the  conditions  whereof,  to  their  ad- 
vantage, being  duly  obferved  by  us,  furely  demands  as  ho- 
nourable an  obfervation  on  their  part,  of  the  ftipulations 
made  in  our  favour ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  for  fuffering  our- 
felves  quietly  to  be  elbowed  out  of  our  rightful  pofteffions  by 
any  intruders  whatever. 

In  regard  to  our  national  dignity,  weight,  and  privileges,  I 
have  only  to  add,  as  a  ferious  truth,  that  the  Portugueze  peo- 
ple laugh,  nay,  cry  (hame  on  us,  for  given  them  fo  tamely 
and  readily  up.  The  French  ad  in  all  points  with  a  quite 
different  fpirit :  they  have  no  Treaty,  no  Privileges, 
but  from  favour  ;  and  yet,  from  being  better  fuppoited,  their 
Merchants  gain  ground  on  ours  every  day. 

Of  the  uniuftifiable  treatment  that  our  Britiih  merchants  have 
lately  fuftained  in  Portugal. 

Having  already  explained,  that  a  principal  ufeofthe  confer- 
vatorial  office  is  to  protect  our  merchants  from  oppreffive  vex- 
ations and  perfecutions,  I  fhall  now,  in  proof  of  the  ill  con- 
fequence  of  that  officer's  lofing  his  power,  mention  two  re- 
cent and  very  extraordinary  imprilonments,  that  our  Britifh 
merchants  have  fuffered  in  Portugal. 

The  firft  was  of  a  gentleman,  who  went  on  board  of  an 
Englifh  packet  boat,  on  the  morning  fhe  was  to  fail,  to  take 
leave  of  a  friend,  who  was  coming  in  her  to  England.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  no  tranfgreffiofl  ;  yet,  on  his  return  to  the 
fhore,  he  was  feized  by  the  officers  of  a  cuftom-houfe  boat, 
and  without  any  legal  authority,  nay  even  without  carrying 
him  before  any  magiftrate  whatever,  he  was,  by  people  of  no 
higher  account  than  tide  waiters,  huiried  to  the  mod  igno- 
minious prifon  of  Lifbon,  where  he  remained  a  confiderable 
time;  and,  at  laft,  from  the  ftrongeft  interceffion  of  one  of 
the  higheft  *  noblemen,  both  in  rank  and  employment,  made 
to  the  governing  man  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  he  was,  reluct- 
antly, by  that  officer,  fuffered  to  become  a  piifoner  at  large  ; 
and  has  fince  left  the  kingdom,  without  receiving  an  entire 
releafement,  or  any  fort  of  fatisfaction  for  the  infulr. 

*  The  marquis  of  Mariabua,  captain-general  ef  the  forces  of 
Portugal,  and  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the  king. 

The  fecond  was  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  barrel  of  beer  de- 
pofited  under  his  charge,  about  which  there  was  a  judicial 
contention  ;  and  there  happening  to  leak  out  of  the  cafk  a 
trifling  quantity  of  the  liquor,  the  fame  head  officer  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  made  the  leakage  a  pretence  (to  gratify  a  pique) 
for  committing  him  of  a  fudden  to  the  common  prifon  ;  from 
whence  he,  however,  foon  got  releafed,  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  *  lady  of  very  high  quality,  as  no  fort  of  offence  could  be 
leafonably  alledged  in  excufe  for  the  violence  done  him. 

*  The  marchionefs  of  Gouvea,  lady  to  the  hereditary  lord 
fteward  of  the  king's  houlhold. 

Bifcuit  is  a  commodity  that  pays  no  duty  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, nor  any  fees  but  a  few  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  Yet  the 
fame  good  director  of  that  office,  took  it  of  a  fudden  into  his 
head  to  infift,  that  an  Englifh  merchant,  who  had  then  im- 
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ported  a  ccnflderablc  quantity,  fhould  pay  a  duty  on  it.  The 
merchant  difputed  the  point  :  a  procefs  enfued,  and  the  bif- 
cuit was  thereby  detained  in  the  cuftom-houfe  warehoufes  'till 
it  was  fpoiled  ;  then  the  health-officers  feized  and  condemned 
it,  nay,  laid  a  fine  on  the  merchant  for  having  bad  provilions 
on  hand  ;  whilft  his  antagonift  of  the  cuftom-houie  notified 
him  at  his  own  charge,  to  throw  his  bifcuit  into  the  river  ; 
which  he  was  forced  to  comply  with,  and  has  never  been 
able  fince  to  obtain  any  kind  of  redrefs  for  the  wrong. 
Alfo  a  Britifh  houfe  of  great  figure,  that  had  large  ware- 
houfes, at  a  country-feat  they  hired  about  a  league  above 
Lifbon,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  had  a  vifitation  there  by 
the  very  meaneft  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  fearching  for  fmuggled  goods.  The  family  being  in 
town,  and  only  one  fervant  there,  who  had  not  the  keys  of 
the  warehoufes,  on  their  being  demanded  to  be  opened,  the 
officers  were  told  by  the  fervant  that  he  would  fend  for  his 
mailers  and  the  keys,  as  he  immediately  did  :  but  they  info- 
lently,  and  without  legal  authority,  broke  open  the  doors  j 
and  finding  nothing  to  feize,  left  the  warehoufes  expofed  to 
plunder,  as  the  gentlemen  found  them  when  they  arrived  j 
for  they  went  thither  directly  with  their  keys,  on  receiving 
the  notice  that  was  fent  them.  For  this,  like  all  other  vio- 
lences, no  fort  of  fatisfaction  could  be  obtained  :  and  yet  if 
thefe  fellows  had  carried  but  a  pound  of  foreign  tobacco,  fnuff, 
or  foap,  or  a  fingle  pack  of  foreign  cards,  and  then  fwore 
they  had  found  them  there,  this  Britifh  houfe  of  trade  would 
have  been  confiscated  and  ruined. 

The  17th  article  of  the  treaty  exprefsly  fays,  *  If  it  happens 
that  any  controverfy  does  arife  between  the  faid  king's  in- 
fpectors,  officers,  or  minifters,  and  the  faid  merchants,  con- 
cerning the  goodnefs  of  fifh,  or  any  other  forts  of  provifion 
whatfoever,  which  fhall  be  carried  to  any  of  the  faid  king's 
dominions  ;  the  fame  (hall  be  determined  by  the  arbitration 
of  good  men,  provided  they  are  Portugueze,  who  fhall  be 
equally  chofen  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  place,  and  the  conful 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  they  fhall  determine  the  bufinefs 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  damage  may  accrue  to  the  owner 
in  the  mean  time,  while  the  matter  is  in  difpute.' 
Notwithftanding  the  equitable  precautions  in  this  article  of 
the  treaty,  the  health-officers  are  guilty  of  fuch  arbitrary  in- 
folences  and  plunderings,  as  are  wicked  and  infamous  to  the 
higheft  degree.  For  example,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
1752,  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  grain  being  then  at  Lif- 
bon, under  falfe  and  ridiculous  pretences,  they  exercifed  fuch 
tyrannies  as  would  difgrace,  even  a  Barbary  government. 
They  feized  on  whole  warehoufes  of  corn,  fined  the  owners  of 
it,  condemned  the  grain,  and  threw  confiderable  quantities, 
at  the  expence  of  the  owners,  into  the  river.  From  others 
they  took  bribes  to  be  quiet,  which  was  the  real  end  they 
drove  at,  and  not  the  fafety  of  the  public  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  the  people  of  that  office  are  capable,  for  money,  of 
fuffering  the  very  plague  to  be  imported  and  fold.  With  fuch 
proceedings  it  muft  be  concluded,  all  the  holders  of  grain 
were  greatly  terrified  ;  infomuch  that  the  prices  of  wheat, 
and  efpecially  the  Englifh  (which  is  not  fo  fit  for  keeping  as 
Straights  grain  at  any  time,  and  was  that  year,  from  a  wet 
harveft,  of  an  inferior  quality)  fell  50,  60,  nay  70  per  cent, 
in  price  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Britifh  commerce  did  not  lofe 
lefs  that  fummer  than  50,000 1.  fterling,  befides  the  fums 
given  in  bribes  to  thofe  harpies  the  health-officers. 
On  that  occafion,  the  whole  Portugueze  nation  cried  fhame 
on  fuch  proceedings  !  However,  the  fpoilers  found  protection, 
the  merchants  were  plundered  without  redrefs,  and  the  dealers 
in  Englifh  grain  fuffered  more  in  proportion  than  any  others. 
I  muft  here  beg  leave  to  inftance  one  barbarous  act  of  their 
wanton  tyranny,  which  was  as  follows : 
Two  Englifh  houfes,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  our  country 
wheat  on  hand,  finding  their  corn  begin  to  fuffer  in  quality, 
from  the  hot  weather  and  weavel,  joined  together  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  health-office,  for  leave  to  fhip  it  off,  under  bond- 
fecurity  for  producing  certificates  of  it's  being  landed  in  other 
countries  ;  which  petition  was  rejected,  under  the  unwar- 
rantable and  improbable  pretence,  that  they  might  convey  it 
to  other  parts  of  Portugal,  and  obtain  forged  certificates  to 
cover  the  fraud  :  whilft  their  real  motive  for  the  refufal  was, 
not  to  let  a  commodity  get  out  of  their  power,  which  they 
had  hopes  of  fqueezing  gains  from.  And,  as  a  proof  of  the 
iniquity  cf  this  proceeding,  I  can  aver,  that  the  corn  was 
afterwards  fold  for  making  bread  at  Lifbon  ;  alfo,  that  it 
made  very  good  bread  ;  and  yet  it  was  embarraffed  in  it's 
fales  by  the  health-officers,  to  the  great  lofs  of  thofe  who  had 
fued  for  a  juft  and  reafonable  right,  and  were  refufed  it. 
The  hard  impofitions  that  even  attend  the  unlading  of  corn  on 
it's  arrival  at  Lifbon,  can  be  vouched  for  by  almoft  every 
mafter  of  a  fhip  that  ufes  the  trade.  It  muft  be  eafily  con- 
ceived, that  hardly  any  cargo  of  corn  can  be  navigated  with- 
out receiving  fome  little  damage,  either  from  heating,  or 
water  made  by  the  fhip  on  her  paffage.  The  firft  kind  of 
prejudice  is  always  removed  by  care  in  the  warehoufe,  after 
it  is  landed  ;  and  for  the  fecond,  any  corn  damaged  by  falt- 
water,  it  has  been  cuftomery  to  fell  for  what  it  might  be 
found  worth,  to  feed  hogs  or  other  animals  with  ;  for  corn 
can  hardly  be  fo  bad,  as  not  to  ferve  well  for  fome  neceffary 
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life.  Yet  the  health-officers  have  been  fo  tyrannical  of  late, 
as  to  throw  into  the  liver  great  quantities  of  grain  but  little 
damaged,  and  fometimes  when  it  was  not  at  all  fo,  merely  to 
extort  iniquitous  fees  for  themfelves. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  merchant  had  a  cargo  of  corn  con- 
figned  to  him,  fome  of  which  was  fpoiled  by  the  fhip's  making 
water  on  the  voyage  ;  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
damaged  wheat  to  be  thrown  overboard  :  no,  fays  the  health- 
officer,  there  mud  be  a  diligence  done,  and  fees  paid  :  the 
gentleman  replied,  there  was  no  neceffity  for  any  fuch  dili- 
gence, fince  all  he  could  do  was  to  caufe  the  corn  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  he  did  not  want  to  preferve  it :  but  his  remon- 
ftrances  were  in  vain,  for  the  pickpocket  innovation  was  in- 
filled on. 

Such  were  the  tranfaflions  in  the  corn  trade,  in  the  year 
1752  ;  and  in  the  laft  fummer,  which  was  the  following  one, 
another  game  was  played  equally  tyrannical  and  unjuft  :  the 
harveft  had  failed  in  Spain,  and  the  crop  alfo  proved  very  ftiort 
in  Portugal  :  however,  in  the  latter  kingdom  there  was  a 
very  confiderable  ftock  of  foreign  grain  on  hand  ;  and,  though 
the  price  of  it  was  raifed,  yet  the  merchants  went  on  felling 
it  in  their  ufual  manner,  without  any  combination,  fraud,  or 
ill  practice  in  their  proceedings.  They  were  not  molefted  for 
a  confiderable  time,  that  orders  might  be  given  for  buying 
up  farther  great  quantities,  as  was  actually  done,  for  a  future 
fupply  :  but  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  juft  the  dangerous  time 
for  embarraffments  to  the  ftock  on  hand,  mifreprefentations 
having  been  made,  outcomes  a  Royal  Ordination  to 
circumfcribe  and  impede  the  fales  of  grain  ;  nay,  in  effect, 
to  take  it,  in  that  critical  feafon,  out  of  the  proprietors 
hands  ;  or  at  leaft,  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  ufe  the 
proper  means  for  it's  prefervation,  thereby  expofing  many 
people  to  ruin  :  nay  more,  they  were  made  liable  to  a  treat- 
ment due  only  to  the  vileft  of  felons,  and  that,  even  without 
the  power  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ,  for  the  order 
expiefsly  directed  the  prefident  of  the  corn-market  to  take 
out  fecret  informations  concerning  all  tranfgreflbrs  of  it,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  for  the  king  to  deter- 
mine the  punifhment  in  his  clofet. 

Down  falls  corn  on  this  proceeding,  25  per  cent,  in  it's 
prices,  which  might  make  the  difference  of  near  another 
50,OOol.  fterling  on  the  year's  trade;  befides  the  danger  to 
the  merchants  (from  falfe  informations)  of  fequeftration,  cor- 
poral punifhment,  and  banifhment  from  the  kingdom  ;  all 
againft  the  force  of  judicial  determination,  as  well  as  reafon 
and  cuftom  ;  and  alfo  againft  the  fanction  of  a  National 
Treaty,  in  the  10th  article  of  which  there  is  this  ftipula- 
tion  :     *  And  the  people  of  this  republic  (England)  may  free- 

*  ly  carry  arms,  corn,  fifh,  and  all  other  forts  of  merchan- 

*  dize,  into  the  kingdom,  ports,  and   territories  of  the  king 

*  of  Portugal,  and  fell  the  fame   at  their  pleafure,  either  by 

*  Retail  or  Wholesale,  to  any  Person  whatso- 
'  ever,  and  for  whatever  prices  they  can  get ;  and  they 
«  shall  not  be  prohibited,  circumscribed,  or  in- 
'  capacitated,    by  his  said  royal  majesty,  or 

*  his  Ministers,  Governors,  Farmers  of  the  Re- 

*  venues,  or  Monopolies,  or  by  any  Chamber  or 

*  Jurisdiction  of  any  Tribunal,  either  public 
'  OR  private.' 

Such  were  the  fecurities  under  which  the  merchants  had  fent 
for  the  corn,  about  which  they  were  treated  as  before  de- 
fcribed.  I  have  now  only  to  add  on  the  fubject,  that  foreign 
grain  is,  by  the  very  laws  of  the  kingdom,  a  free  trade  ; 
owing  no  kind  of  duty  to  the  king,  nor  any  fee  whatever  to 
his  officers,  except  a  trifle  for  any  entry  at  the  corn-table  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  lawful  plea  for  caufing  the 
prejudices  our  merchants  were  made  to  fuffer,  or  the  very  a- 
larming  dangers  to  which  they  were  fo  arbitrarily  expofed. 

The  Portugueze  unjuftifiable  treatment  of  the  Britifti  mer- 
chants in  other  refpects. 


Part  of  the  feparate  or  fecret  article  of  the  treaty  between 
England   and   Portugal   begins  thus :  '  That  the  people  and 

*  inhabitants  of  England,  trading  (as  has  been  already  men- 
'  tioned)  in  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports,  and  territories 

*  of  the  faid  king,  fhall  not  pay  more  duties  and  taxes,  but 
4  only  in  the  manner  following,  viz.  That  the  Englifh  goods, 

*  merchandize,  and  manufactures,  fhall  never  exceed  23  per 
4  cent,  on  their  valuation,  for  the  payment  of  the  Duties  ; 

*  and   they  fhall  be  favourably  valued,  according  to   the 

*  regimen  (or  book  of  rates)  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the 
'  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuppofe  there  fhould  be 
'  any  motive  for  raifing  the  valuation,  by  reafon  of  a  rife  in 
'  the  real  value  of  goods  and  merchandize,  it  fhall   not  be 

*  done  but  by  the  cpnfent,  and  in  the  prefence  of  two  Englifh 
'  merchants,  who  refide  and  dwell  in  Portugal,  and  are  cho- 

*  fen   by  the  Englifh  conful  ;  and,  granting  that  the  mer- 

*  chandize  fhould  fall  from  it's  prefent  or  future  exact  value, 

*  the  valuation  and  doubt  fhall  be  determined  by  difinterefted 

*  perfons,  who  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  Englifh  conful  and  the 
'  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe.' 

Such  are  the  ftipulations  by  treaty  for  regulating  the  duties  on 
our  Britifti  manufactures  in  Portugal  ;    but  thefe  are  at  pre- 


fent as  little  attended  to  in  that  kingdom  as  the  reft,  to  our 
manifeft  injury,  and  indeed  to  that  of  the  Portugueze  alfo. 
The  great  article  of  Crapes,  which,  as  before  obferved,  we 
have  now  loft,  was  a  commodity  that  paid  a  moft  enormous 
duty  :  and  at  prefent,  Long  Ells  and  Shalloons,  and 
fome  other  fort  of  fluffs,  pay  from  28  to  30,  and  even  up- 
wards per  cent.  Duties  on  their  valuation.  The  con- 
fequences  of  which  are,  that  thefe  branches  greatly  decline, 
and  moft  of  the  traffic  in  them  becomes  clandeftine,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  fair  traders,  and  alfo  of  the  royal  re- 
venue of  Portugal.  Befides,  Spain  lies  fo  very  convenient  for 
fmuggling  in  her  cheap  and  ftrong  filks,  that,  if  not  timely 
checked,  they  muft  infallibly  undermine  a  very  great  part  of 
our  ftuff-trade  to  Portugal,  which  can  only  be  preferved  by  a 
better  and  jufter  regulation  of  the  duties  thefe  goods  are  to 
pay. 

It  has  become  a  practice  of  late  for  the  provedors,  or  chief 
officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  act  in  fo  capricious  and  ty- 
rannical a  manner,  that  our  merchants  can  make  no  certain 
calculations  on  hardly  any  thing  they  deal  in,  notwithftanding 
there  is  a  printed  Book  of  Rates  *  ;  and  there  are  alfo 
certain  officers  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  is  to 
affert  the  qualities  of  merchandize  ;  but  their  determinations 
are  no  farther  attended  to,  than  as  the  fuperior  pleafes.  I 
fhall  furnifti  two  inftances,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be 
produced,  of  his  overbearing  and  arbitrary  management. 

*  Let  any  foreign  merchant  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe  in 
England,  upon  what  a  precarious  footing  would  he  fend  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  hither  ?  Were  not  the  duties 
upon  the  Portugal  wines  duly  afcertained  here,  and  the 
treaty  in  this  cafe  inviolably  regarded,  what  would  foon 
become  of  the  vintages  in  Portugal  ?  If  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  retaliate  in  the  like  manner  upon  the  Portugueze, 
they  would  foon  feel  the  calamitous  effects  of  our  re- 
fentment. 

The  firft  was  of  fome  Englifh  cloths,  of  a  quality  often  im- 
ported by  the  gentleman  thofe  belonged  to.  The  valuers  of 
the  goods  put  them  at  their  ufual  rate,  the  director  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  infifted  they  fhould  pay  according  to  another. 
The  owner  remonftrated  on  the  injuftice  of  fuch  a  demand  : 
every  valuer  in  the  cuftom-houfe  peremptorily  afferted  they 
could  not  poffibly  have  an  higher  eftimation  than  their  old 
one  given,  without  a  manifeft  injury  to  the  merchant ;  yet 
the  chief  officer  perfifted  in  his  demand.  The  merchant  ap- 
pealed to  the  higher  tribunals,  his  cloths  lying  all  the  while 
(  I  believe  near  a  twelvemonth  )  open  in  the  cuftom-houfe, 
but  could  obtain  no  redrefs,  and  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
impofition. 

The  fecond   inftance  I  fhall  produce  was  concerning  printed 
linens.     One  Englifh  houfe   difpatched   in  the  beginning  of 
a  week,  fome  cafes  of  them,  at  the  ufual  rate  of  paying  du- 
ties for  fuch  goods,  which  had  always  been  regular  and  cer- 
tain :  about  the  middle  of  the  fame  week,  another  Englifh 
houfe  fent  to  difpatch  fome  cafes  of  the  very  fame  goods,  both 
for  kinds  and  qualities,  and  the  valuers  declared  the  rates  for 
them  to  be  as  usual.     But  Mr  chief  director  peremptorily 
infifted  they  fhould  pay  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  higher 
duties.  The  owner  remonftrated,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  unreafonable  exaction  ;  nay,  the  duties  were  af- 
terwards raifed   greatly   higher.     When  that  gentleman  re- 
proached the  cuftom-houfe  valuers  for  the  impofition,    think- 
ing it  was  their  fault,  the  poor  men  fhrugged  up  their  fhould- 
ders,  and  fhaking  their  heads,  replied,    '  What,  Sir,  would 
you  have  us  to  do  ?  We  are  as  badly  ufed  as  yourfelf.    Since 
1— —  T — —  came  over  here  and  did   nothing,    you  muit 
look  upon  yourfelves  as  given  into  the  hands  of  this  man,   as 
we  are,  for  him  to  do  what  he  pleafes  with.' 
Such  capricious  and   unreafonable  exactions,   made  without 
any  the  leaft  previous  notice,  deftroy    all  calculation,    and 
render  uncertain  every  rule  by  which  merchants  can,  and  do 
regulate  their  proceedings  ;   and,   therefore,  are   acts   of  the 
moft  barbarous  oppreffion  and  injuftice. 
Such  were  the  violences  and  injuries,  that  have,  from  time 
to  time,  created  uneafinefs  in  the  minds  of  our  merchants  at 
Lifbon  ;  and,  as  they  were  contrary  to  ftipulated  regulations, 
they  were  certainly  ftronger  grounds  for  complaint. 
Our  merchants  were,  upon  too  good  grounds,   put  under  an 
extraordinary  apprehenfion  fome  time  ago.     A  method  was 
taken  to  quiet  their  fears  on  that  head,  which  effectually  did 
it.     They  were,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  promifed  their 
grievances  fhould   alfo  be  redreffed,  and  their  juft  privileges 
reftored  :   but  what  has  been  the  event  thereof?  Reader,  thou 
fhalt  be  impartially  informed  ;    for   the   following   novelties 
have  happened  within  the  two  years  laft  paft. 
1  ft,  The  few  remaining  powers  of  our  judge-confer vator, 
for  protecting  the  Britifti  merchants,  have  been  entirely  taken 
away,  by  a  public  printed  decree  of  his  moft  faithful  Ma- 
jefty's. 

2dly,  Our  corn  trade  has  been  made  ten  times  mere  preca- 
rious, and  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  our  merchants  rendered 
unfafe,  from  the  worft  and  moft  arbitrary  violences,  war- 
ranted by  a  written  ordination  of  the  king  of  Portugal's, 
which   was   ftuck   upon  the  doors    of  the  corn-market  in 
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Lifbon  :  it's  tthole  tenor  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  roth  ar- 
ticle of"  the  treaty  ;  which  they  now  Co  effectually  annul,  as 
to  difpatch  no  petition  about  corn,  in  which  a  right  from  that 
treaty  is  claimed.* 

*  By  petitions  all  kinds  of  applications  are  made  to  every 
offics,  and  all  legal  procdies  arc  likewife  formed  upon 
them. 

3d1y,  By  a  decree  of  the  king  of  Portugal's,  in  favour  of 
that  righteous  officer  called  the  provedor  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  all  cafes,  wrappers,  barrels,  and  package  whatfoever, 
are  made  his  due,  of  any  merchandize,  imported  into  Portu- 
gal, and  may  be  taken  by  him  in  fpecie  if  he  pleafes.  A 
moft  unjuft  ordination,  as  well  as  enormous  tax  !  for  the 
package  is  certainly  as  much  the  merchant's,  as  the  goods  it 
contains  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  as  butter,  rice,  and  flour, 
for  example,  cannot  be  feparated.  In  fhort,  never  was  there 
a  law  fo  unreafonable,  or  (o  unjuft.  That  officer's  chief  pay 
arofe  formerly  on  a  duty  only  on  package,  which  the  kings 
of  Portugal  might  have  fome  grounds  for  exacting,  as  it  was 
a  lio-ht  charge  to  the  merchants ;  but  henceforward  it  may  be 
made,  what  an  arbitrary  officer  pleafes  :  though,  in  fact,  we 
ouo-ht  to  pay  no  fort  of  duty  on  package,  as  by  a  decree  of 
king  Emanuel's,  (now  incorporated  with  our  rights)  we  are 
entitled  to  import,  free  of  duties,  canvas,  wrappers,  bags,  and 
other  neceffaries  for  carrying  on  our  buftnefs,  provided  they 
are  for  our  ufe,  and  not  for  fale. 

4thly,  The  infecurity  of  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  our 
merchants,  from  the  before-mentioned  corn  ordination,  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  Great-Britain. 

The  enumerating  of  thefe  facts  are  the  beft  and,  fulleft  vin- 
dication of  our  merchants  at  Lifbon,  that  can,  or  need  to  be 
given  for  their  proceedings,  in  appealing  to  their  fovereign 
(through  the  proper  channel  of  his  miniftry)  for  his  royal 
fupport  and  protection.  They  are  well  known  to  have  hearts 
filled  with  zeal,  loyalty,  duty  and  affection  for  their  king, 
and  a  becoming  refpect  for  all  who  are  in  authority  under 
him:  but  they  would  no  longer  deferve  the  name  of  Britons, 
if  they  acted  in  a  manner  fo  unbecoming  of  themfelves,  as 
to  forget  that  juftice  is  their  due,  and  legal  liberty  their  birth- 
right. There  never  was  a  more  falfe  and  injurious  opinion 
propagated,  than  that  our  merchants  at  Lifbon  are  either 
factiou',  turbulent,  or  unreafonable  ;  they  are  not  fo,  but  the 
reverfe  :  and  as  their  caufe  is  juft,  they  truft  it  mud  prevail. 

Of  other  difadvantages  under  which  the  Britifh  traders  in 
Portugal  labour. 

The  firft  we  fhall  name,  is  the  prejudice  which  bigotry  in- 
fpires  them  with  againft  us,  on  account  of  our  religion.  It 
muft  be  acknowleged,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  that  all  orders  of  them  are  very  civil  to  foreigners, 
and  the  better  fort  are  particularly  polite  :  but  ftill  they  are 
rigid  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom  it  is  a  neceffary  point  of 
faith,  to  think  too  feverely  of  thofe  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  principles.  And  although  there  are  many  of  the 
ration  who  are  very  obliging  in  their  carriage,  nay,  that  do 
many  kind  and  friendly  actions  for  our  Proteftant  merchants  ; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  very  beft  of  them  would 
like  us  ftill  better,  if  we  profefTed  the  fame  tenets  with  them- 
felves :  and  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  whoefteem  it  a  merit 
to  hate  us ;  and  who  think  it  a  much  lefs  crime  to  deceive, 
over-reach,  and  defraud  us,  than  any  fuch  as  are  of  their  own 
Church.  Befides,  the  difference  in  religion  does  in  a  great 
meafure  prevent  a  free  intercourfe  with  them  ;  and  hinders 
our  having  that  intereft  with  the  clergy,  in  particular,  which 
is  often  of  very  great  fervice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  merchants 
of  other  countries. 
The  next  difadvantage  our  countrymen  labour  under,  is  that 

cf  having  too  often  improper,    or  encapable  c s.     For 

example,  what  fervice  can  any  man  be  of,  in  that  office,  who 
goes  over  advanced  in  years,  unacquainted  with  the  laws, 
language,  and  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  is  withal,  totally 
ignorant  of  commerce  ?  Such  a  man,  at  beft,  can  be  of  no 
ufe  to  the  merchants ;  and  if  to  the  want  of  thefe  neceffary 
qualifications,  are  to  be  joined  the  poffeffion  of  fome  bad 
ones,  fuch  as  p--de,  ind---ce,  ob---n--y,  or  p-rv--ffn-fs,  he 
is  fure  to  do  them  infinate  differvice ;  of  which  having  really 
happened  feveral  times,  numberiefs  inftances  can  be  given. 
Whereas,  other  nations  have  the  moft  able  and  experienced 
refident  traders  appointed  to  that  office  [fee  our  article  Con- 
sul] ;  men,  who  have  been  of  the  profeffion  themfelves, 
will  certainly  feel,  as  well  as  know  how  to  act,  for  the  mer- 
chants. And  if  the  national  end  is  to  appoint  a  conful  for 
the  fervice  of  commerce,  and  the  fame  to  be  the  motive  for 
the  merchants  paying  for  his  fupport,  both  are  difappointed, 
both  are  wronged,  by  the  nomination  of  any  man,  who  wants 
affability,  affiduity,  or  abilities :  and  what,  alas  1  muft  be  the 
cafe,  when  all  thefe,  and  many  more  neceffary,  qualificati- 
ons are  wanting  ? 

The  factory  of  Lifbon  had  formerly  the  indulgence  of  chufing 
and  recommending  a  conful  ;  but   foolifhly    refigncd    it,  to 
prevent  animofuies  from   growing  up   among   themfelves ; 
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and  there  are  perfons  yet  on  the  fpot  who  figned  the  letter  for 
that  purpofe.  Fatal  refignation  !  for  thereby,  the  office  is 
now  fallen,  amongft  thoufands  of  others,  to  be  fquabbled  for 
by  people  who  regard  it  for  nothing  but  for  it's  profits  ;  and 
who,  without  confidering  confequences,  think  of  little  elfe 
but  making  the  poft  as  eafy  as  it  is  profitable  to  them.  Now, 
rightly  confidered,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  there  is  no  power 
can  legally  oblige  one  Briton  to  pay  money  to  another,  with- 
out an  act  of  the  legiflature  to  authorize  it:  and  therefore 
confulage  can  be  confidered  only  as  a  voluntary  gratification 
for  fatisfactory  fervices ;  confequently  the  merchants  have  a 
right  to  demand  reafonable  and  proper  fervices,  or  refufe  pay- 
ing any  conful  his  appointments ;  efpecially  if  it  is  made  a 
refolution  of  the  majority  of  their  body.  But  as  this  is  a 
point  of  law,  any  able  practitioner  would  greatly  oblige  the 
world  by  impartially  difcuffing  it,  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubject,  are 
greatly  interefted. 

To  the  ill  execution  of  the  c r  o ce   muft  be   added, 

that  our  countrymen  labour  fometimes  under  the  difadvantage 
of  having  the  m---ft— -1  functions  too,  as  badly  performed. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  Portugal,  fpirit  and  dignity  in  a 
minifter,  are  very  effential  qualities  for  preferving  a  national 
refpect,  as  the  certain  confequences  of  an  abject,  mean,  or 
pofillanimous  behavour,  are  it's  being  flighted,  defpifed,  and 
trampled  on.  I  will  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  if  our  nation 
fhould  be  fo  unfortunate,  at  any  time,  as  to  have  a  minifter 
at  that  court,  who,  in  the  face  of  fo  very  proud  a  people,  could 
be  fo  mean  as  to  trade,  nay,  fo  indifcreet,  as  even  to  let  his 
name  appear  at  the  head  of  a  compofition  in  a  bankruptcy, 
what  figure  can  it  be  thought  he  could  make?  And  how  little 
muft  he  of  neceffity  be  refpected,  either  by  the  natives  or  his 
own  countrymen  ?  Nay,  I  will  carry  my  fuppofition  farther, 
and  imagine  a  Proteftant  merchant  of  our  factory,  profecuted 
without  a  crime,  fhould  apply  to  him,  by  the  direction  of  the 
body  of  merchants,  for  his  protection,  and  fhould  receive  from 
him  this  anfwer,  '  I  cannot  protect  you,  I  come  hither  for 
other  purpofes  ;  if  you  want  protection  you  must  go  to 
a  convent  for  it.'  I  fay,  if  fuch  a  thing  as  this  could 
poffibly  happen,  what  opinion  would  Portugal  have  of  Great- 
Britain  ?  How  would  our  merchants  there  look  ?  How  would 
they  be  treated  by  the  very  meaneft  of  that  people  ?  And  how 
long,  after  fuch  a  difgrace,  could  Portugal  be  tolerable  to  a 
Briton  ? 

A  noble  negociator,  that,  not  an  age  ago,  left  Lifbon,  on 
terms  bad  enough  with  his  countrymen,  had,  (notwithftanding 
his  piques)  the  wifdom  and  honour  to  deliver  his  true  fenti- 
ments  on  the  very  evening  of  his  departure  from  thence,  in 
or  near  the  following  words  :  '  Well,  after  all,  the  trade  of 
this  place  is  of  great  confequence  to  Great-Britain  ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  Minister  here  of  illuftrous  birth,  with  a 
high  character,  and  large  appointments  (nor  is  the  beft  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom  too  great  for  the  office)  to  fupport 
properly  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. And  there  ought  to  be  a  Consul  of  fufficient  abi- 
lities, who  fhould  be  a  merchant  ;  one  that  could  obtain 
weight  and  influence  in  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  and  do 
all  the  under  parts  of  bufinefs,  without  troubling  the  mini- 
fter, who  ought  never  to  appear  but  in  matters  of  real  im- 
portance ;  and,  when  he  does  move,  he  fhould  have  fuch 
powers  as  to  enable  him  to  act  with  great  weight  and  dignity  : 
and  fo  I  will  inform  the  miniftry  when  I  get  to  London. ' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fo  wife  and  neceffary  an  information 
was  given  ;  and  that,  to  this  nation's  great  benefit  as  well  as 
honour,  a  time  will  come  for  carrying  fuch  prudent  counfel 
into  execution. 

Were,  therefore,  the  national  difadvantages  of  having  bad 
c s,  and  improper  m— ft---s  prevented  by  wife  deter- 
mination here,  moft  others  would  thereby  be  greatly  weaken- 
ed, if  not  entirely  removed.  Even  the  firft  I  mentioned  ; 
their  prejudice  againft  us,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  would  a 
good  deal  be  blunted,  or  at  leaft  many  of  it's  bad  effects  re- 
moved, by  a  glare  of  grandeur  on  one  hand,  and  a  fteady, 
wife,  and  prudent  conduct  on  the  other  ;  efpecially  if  attend- 
ed with  affability,  liberality,  and  politenefs.  But  from  the 
reverfe  of  thefe  qualities,  either  in  minifters  or  confuls,  I  am 
fure  all  honeft  and  worthy  merchants  of  Great-Britain  will 
join  me  in  faying,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

Of  the  late  mifunderftandings,  faid  to  have  arofe  between  the 

Britifh  factory,  and  the  B h  c — — 1  in  Portugal,  and 

the  ill  confequences  attending  their  unhappy  differences. 

The  B fh  c 1,  in  a  public  debate  at  a  factory-meet- 
ing, oppofing  the  whole  body  of  merchants,  in  points  of  great 
concern  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  themfelves,  was  fo  rafh  as 
to  fay,  that  *  the  treaty  exifting  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
could  not,  nor  ought  to,  prevent  the  king  of  Portugal  from 
making  what  laws  he  pleafed  in  contradiction  to  it,  in  his  own 
kingdom.'  To  which  a  merchant,  deeply  interefted  in  point 
of  property  in  the  matter  debated,  faid,  in  his  reply,  "  Sir, 
if  you  wilfully  facrifice  the  rights  of  the  nation,  you  will  be 
a  traitor  to  your  king,  and  an  enemy  to  your  country.'  There 
was  no  explanation  demanded  of  thefe  words,  conformable 
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to  the  practice  of  all  public  afTemblies ;  nor,  indeed,  was  any 
explanation  rieceflary,  as  the  words  if,  and  will  be,  made  it 
clearly  a  fuppofed  cafe.  What  followed  was,  that  this 
officer,  whofe  exprefs  duty  it  was  to  protect  his  fellow-fub- 
jedts  from  extra  judicial  violences,  applied  to  the  arm  of  a 
foreign  abfolute  power,  to  punifh  a  fuppofed  offender  for  what 
had  parted  in  a  Britifh  national  aflembly,  and  of  which  that 
court  had  no  fort  of  tight  to  take  any  cognizance. 
A  fecret  procefs  was  formed  ;  the  merchant  who  never  was 
judicially  accufed,  or,  of  courfe,  allowed  to  make  his  defence, 
was  banifhed  (of  a  fudden  and  unexpectedly)  from  his  houfe, 
at  twenty -four  hours  warning,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  in  five  days :  nor  could  then  obtain  the  juftice  of 
being  heard  for  himfelf,  or  even  of  making  a  written  repre- 
fentation  againft  fo  violent  an  outrage.  Thefe  are  the  facts 
that  have  been  told,  and  mod  of  them  given  in  a  printed 
narrative  of  the  affair  ;  and  the  truth  of  them  is  vouched  for 
by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  proceedings.  The  whole 
of  which  are  fo  uncommon,  fo  unjuftifiable,  in  refpect  to  the 
merchant's  banifnment,  that  hiftory  does  not  furnifh  a  prece- 
dent of  the  kind. 

As  to  the  fuppofed  crime,  what  was  it  ?  A  warm  expreffion, 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  an  entirely  legal  public  debate  ;  and 
that  too,  in  reply  to  fuch  a  one  as  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
merit  a  molt  weighty  cenfure.  Is  not  every  fpeaker  on  public 
affairs  liable,  from  human  frailty,  to  fay  more  offenfive  things 
than  were  uttered  by  this  man  ?  Who,  it  is  to  be  alfo  ob- 
served, was  not,  on  the  occafion,  an  officious,  idle  babbler  ; 
but  a  fpeaker  in  behalf  of  his  king,  his  country,  of  com- 
merce, of  the  whole  community  prefent,  of  his  own  imme- 
diate property,  and  that  of  his  friends  entrufted  to  his  care, 
in  a  foreign  country. 

In  fo  very  interefting  a  caufe,  if  he  had  made  a  real  rafh  flip, 
what  did  it,  what  could  it  deferve  more  than  a  reprehenfion  ? 

And  even  that,  a  gentle  and  polite  one  ?   But  for  a  c 1, 

for  fuch  an  offence,  to  drive  a  man  to  ruin,  ignominy,  ba- 
nifhment,  and  expofe,  he  cared  not  whom  befides,  to  incon- 
veniencies  and  prejudices,  was  furely  acting  fo  wild,  fo  outra- 
geous a  part,  as  muft  ftartle  and  fhudder  every  humane  and 
honeft  man  to  hear  of.  Can  there  be  produced,  from 
amongft  the  ableft  and  cooleft  fpeakers  in  public  debates, 
hardly  a  man  who  has  not  been  fo  much  off  his  guard,  as,  on 
fome  occaiions,  to  let  words  fall  from  his  tongue,  that  drew 
on  him  the  difapprobation  of  his  hearers  ?  Nay,  that  even 
himfelf  has  not  been  afterwards  forry  for  having  uttered  ? 
Sure  I  am,  that  many  inftances  can  be  given,  on  the  affir- 
mative fide,  of  men  who  were  even  celebrated  for  an  uncom- 
mon command  of  their  tempers. 

The  mifchiefs  that  followed  the  outrage  done  to  this  man, 
are  many  of  them  known,  and  others  may  be  moft  reafonably 
fuppofed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  reftoration,  however 
honourable,  that  is  fatisfaction  fufficient,  either  to  him  or  his 
houfe  of  trade:  they  ought,  likewife,  to  have  a  full  indem- 
nification, a  moft  ample  reparation  ;  the  voice  of  equity,  the 
common  practice  of  courts  of  judicature,  the  fafety  of  com- 
merce, and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  all  demand  it. 
When  a  gentleman  has  been  prejudiced  in  his  affairs,  and 
others  in  theirs  through  him,  is  it  fatisfaction  fufficient,  that, 
after  a  tedious  time  of  fuffering,  the  illegal  and  unjuftifiable 
embarraffments  and  evils  are  merely  removed  ?  Surely  no : 
an  honeft  jury,  in  any  court  of  juftice,  could  not  do  other- 
wife  than  award  very  high  damages  ;  and  every  man,  mak- 
ing the  cafe  fairly  his  own,  would  think  they  were  undoubt- 
edly his  due. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  juftice  is  left  open  againft  the  offender ; 
who,  I  muft  fay,  may,  or  may  not  be  able  to  be  refponfible 
for  the  determination  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  on 
that  iffue  :  thofe  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  doing  fuch  mif- 
chief,  or  thofe  who  fo  unwarrantably  did  it  at  his  inftigation, 
ought  in  confcience,  in  juftice,  in  honour,  to  ftand  in  his 
place  for  the  indemnification. 

Of  fome  other  difadvantages,  under  which  our  Portugal  mer- 
chants have  laboured  of  late  years. 

Among  the  many  particulars  relating  to  our  Portugal  com- 
merce, which  have  lately  appeared  in  public,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  furprize,  to  find  that  no  one  has  wrote  upon  the 
fubject  of  the  money  loft  by  our  merchants,  from  on  board 
the  prince  Frederick  packet-boat,  which  was  feized  on  her 
homeward  voyage  from  Lifbon  by  the  Algerines,  feven  years 
ago,  carried  into  their  port,  and  there  plundered,  under  pre- 
tence of  her  not  having  a  proper  pafs  on  board  for  her  pro- 
tection. 

The  king's  colours,  which  thofe  packet-boats  are  authorized 
to  carry,  were  always  thought,  'till  that  time,  a  fufficient  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  money  put  on  board  that  veflel  by  our  mer- 
chants, was  (hipped  on  a  full  perfuaiion  that  fuch  colours  were 
a  full  fecurity  againft  the  plunderings  of  the  Barbary  corfairs : 
however,  it  has  proved  to  be  otherwife ;  for  their  money  has 
been  feized,  divided,  and  is  irrecoverably  loft. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Moorifh  pleas, 
urged  in  defence  of  this  piece  of  roguery,  were  all  chicanery  ; 
trumped   up   pretences,    and    temporary   evafions  of   truth, 


rcafon   and  juftice ;   however,   they    ferved    their    turn     in 
merely  furnifhing  excufes  for  keeping  of  our  money  ;  which 
we  thought  not  worth  hazarding  the  fafety  of  our  naviga- 
tion to  quarrel  about,  and  therefore  accepted  of  their  propofed 
expedient  of  making  a  new,  and  more  explanatory  treaty 
which  has  been  done  ;   and   the  money,    fo  unwarrantably 
feized,  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  national  prefent,  which  it  is 
cuftomary  for  us  to  make  on  fuch  occafions. 
Had  no  treaty  been  made,  or  any  other  national  benefit  ac- 
crued  from   this  unwarrantable  action,  as  the  treafure  was 
taken  from  under  the  king's  colours,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
the  royal  revenue  fhould  be  charged  with  the  lofs,  fince  the 
prefents  to   the  piratical  ftates  muft  have  been  made  out  of 
that  revenue.     For  if,  as  a   new  treaty  ha3  been  obtained 
for  the  fuller  fecurity  of  refpect  to  our  flag,  and  fafety  of  our 
mercantile  navigation,  which  that  money  has  exprefsly  paid 
for,  there  can  be  no  juft  reafon  affigned,  why  a  Public  be- 
nefit fhould  be  purchafed  by  Individuals;  and  therefore 
it  is  an  high  injuftice,  that  the  money  mentioned,  has  not 
been  repaid  to  the  juft  proprietors  of  it  long  ago. 
If  any  man's  abfolute  property,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  made 
fubfervient  to  public  utility,   by  an  application  of  any  fort, 
contrary  to  his  own  free  difpofition,  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  parliament  (or  the  crown,  if  done  on  an  emer- 
gency)   to  affign  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  appropriation 
they  take  upon  them  to  make.     And,  therefore,  as  on  the 
concluding  of  a  national  treaty  with  the  Algerines,  it  is 
cuftomary  to   make  them  an  expenfive  prefent ;  and  they, 
fenfible  of  the  illegality  of  this  capture,  agreed,  on  the  mak- 
ing of  a  treaty,  that   it  fhould  ftand  in  the  place  of  fuch  a 
gift ;  certainly  the  people,  whofe  property  that  treafure  was, 
ought  to  have  it  made  good  to  them  again,  and  without  de- 
lay ;   honour  and  juftice  demand  it  fhould  be  done  :   and  no 
man,  no  minifter,  who  would  be  thought  to  have  the  intereft 
of  trade  at  heart,   ought,   for  his  own  credit,   or  the  na- 
tional honour,  to  evade  or  obftruct  fo  clear  and  neceflary  an 
act  of  juftice. 

And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  public  faith  and  honour  were 
never  more  neceflary  to  be  fet  in  a  confpicuous  light,  than  at 
prefent,  when  the  French  are  faid  to  be  attacking  our  diftant 
colonies,  and  where,  for  the  prefervation  of  them,  it  may  be 
neceflary  that  particulars  fhould  have  ftrong  grounds  to  rely 
on  public  honour  and  juftice,  for  the  voluntary  difburfements 
and  fervices  that  may  be  of  the  higheft  confequence  for  them 
to  contribute  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  fince  in  thofe  very  parts  of 
the  world,  there  were,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  many  too 
juft  and  well-grounded  complaints  for  hard  treatment,  in 
proceedings  of  the  utmoft  fervice  and  importance  to  this 
nation. 

Befides  what  has  been  reprefented,  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Portugueze  towards  our  Britifh  trading  fubjects  in  ge- 
neral, they  have  begun,  like  fome  other  of  their  neighbour- 
nation,  to  feduce  our  people  into  their  commercial  fyftem,  in 
order  ftill  more  to  infult  and  maltreat  that  kingdom  which 
has  been  their  protection.  For  by  late  authentic  accounts 
from  Lifbon,  it  appears,  that  the  new  East-India  Compa- 
ny eftablifhed  there,  are  indefatigable  in  rendering  their  trade 
fuccefsful.  Not  long  fince  five  of  the  (hips  fitted  out  for  that 
fervice,  failed  from  thence  under  the  conduct  of  Mr  Stevens, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Britifh  navy.  He  was  fent  from 
thence  to  London,  to  procure  perfons  to  go  as  captains,  and 
returned  with  three,  who  are  alfo  fent  out  commanders,  up- 
on their  being  ftrongly  recommended  for  their  great  fkill  in 
navigation,  and  their  knowlege  of  the  country.  And  their 
falanes,  which  are  very  confiderable,  are  to  be  paid  by  Eng- 
lish factors,  who  are  principals  in  this  undertaking,  and 
agents  for  the  company. 

Nor  are  Britifh  factors  only  employed  in  this  Portugueze  un- 
dertaking, but  it  is  very  currently  faid  and  believed,  that  Bri- 
tifh captains,  Britifh  failors,  and  Britifh  money,  are  all  em- 
ployed in  advancing  the  Portugueze  Eaft-India  traffic,  a  con- 
fiderable part  of  which  returns,  may  very  probably  be  fmug- 
gled  into  the  Britifh  dominions.  Is  it  not  ftrange  infatuation, 
that  Britons  fhould  thus  encourage  a  nation  in  their  trade,  at 
the  very  time  fuch  nation  is  attempting  to  ruin  that  of  our 
own  country  J  Is  it  not  requifite,  that  ftrict  inquifition  into 
thismatter  fhould  be  made  on  our  fide  ?  Should  not  enquiry 

be  made,  who  invited  Mr  S s  to  Lifoon  ?    Under  whofe 

patronage  did  he  live  there  ?  From  whom  did  he  receive  his 
credit  on  England,  when  he  came  laft  hither  ?  On  whom  was 
that  credit  given  ?  What  are  become  of  the  Britifh  failors 
who  navigated  the  two  fhips  from  London  to  Lifbon,  called 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  that  were  built  here  for  the 
Portugueze  Indi3  trade  ?  Who  are  the  Britifh  factors  gone 
from  Lifbon  in  the  Portugueze  fervice  ?  To  what  houfes  of 
trade  there  did  they  belong  ?  What  connections  have  they 
with  any  partners  in  fuch  Britifh  houfes;  and  what  are  the 
conditions  and  obligations  of  their  engagements'1  Will  the 
alluring  away  our  failors,  our  merchants,  and  our  money,  Dy 
fome  nations ;  and  our  manufacturers,  artizans,  and  (hip- 
builders,  by  others,  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Britim 
trade  and  navigation  I  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  re- 
taliate upon  the  Portugueze,  will  not  our  laws  call  Biiti'fi 
fubjects  to  account  for  practices  fo  highly  detrimental  to  the 
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national  commerce  or  our  own  country  ?  Was  the  conduft 
of  the  Portuguese  towards  this  kingdom,  as  unexceptionable 
as  it  ought  to  be,  practices  of  this  kind  fhould  by  no  means 
be  connived  at  among  ourfdves:  but  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  too  much  rigour  and  feverity,  confident  with  the  laws, 
cannot  be  ufed  to  fupprefs  evils  of  this  kind,  f  >r  if  they  are 
fuffaed  with  impunity,  in  regard  to  one  nation,  will  not  our 
own  fubjeas  follow  the  like  example  in  refpect  to  others  ? 
Will  not  an  unreftrained  toleration  cf  this  nature,  render  the 
fkill  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  capital  (locks,  of  our  Biitifh 
merchants,  fubfervient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations  inftead  of  our  own,  under  which  they 
are  protected  ? 

Did  all  the  Portugal  gold  that  temporarily  circulates  in  this 
nation,  proceed  from  the  advantageous  ballance  of  our  trade 
with  that  kingdom,  it  would,  even  in  fuch  cafe,  be  a  high 
indignity  to  Great-Britain  to  fuffer  fuch  treatment  as  our 
meicbants  have  met  with  in  Portugal.  Would  not  this  be 
the  natural  ftep  to  bring  us  into  irrecoverable  contempt  and 
ignominy,  without  due  refentment ;  and  would  not  that  foon 
reduce  the  ballance  of  trade,  as  well  as  fink  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  Britifh  nation  ?  But  when  nine  tenths  of 
the  Portugal  gold  that  makes  it's  appearance  among  us  oc- 
cafionally,  belong  to  other  countries,  and  England  only  is  the 
carrier  thereof,  and  the  bridge  over  which  it  paffes,  to  pay  the 
ballances  due  from  Portugal  to  other  nations,  that  are  greater 
gainers  by  her,  what  obligation  is  there  on  us  to  bear  with 
the  leaft  infult  ?  Where  is  the  nation  that  takes  fo  much  of 
their  wines  and  their  fruit  as  Great- Britain  does  ?  What  ftate 
is  more  highly  favoured  in  the  duties  laid  upon  their  produc- 
tions imported  into  thefe  kingdoms,  than  Portugal  ?  Is  not 
an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  our  woollen  goods  worth  an 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  their  wine,  without  a  pipe  of  which 
we  can  eafily  do,  and  yet  not  drink  worfe  in  quality,  or  lefs  in 
quantity,  as  I  will  one  day  attempt  to  demonftrate  ?  And  what 
nation  will  they  then  get  to  take  their  luxuries  off  their  hands, 
in  the  like  proportion  that  Great- Britain  does  ?  Is  not  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  worth  of  our  lead  or  our  tin  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  their  gold  ?  Cannot  Great-Britain  find  the 
way  to  the  Brazils  as  well  as  the  Portugueze,  as  lord  Galway, 
in  effect,  gallantly  told  the  late  king  of  Portugal  :  and  as 
his  late  Majefty  king  George  had  refolution  and  magnanimity 
enough  to  threaten  to  fend  a  fleet  to  bombard  the  city  of  Lif- 
bon,  may  not  that  be  one  day  done  in  reality,  if  that  nation 
fhould  once  dare  to  rouze  that  lion  againft  them,  who  has 
been  their  great  fafety  and  protection  ?  What  potentate  have 
the  Portugueze  to  depend  upon,  in  cafe  of  need,  except 
Great-Britain?  and  does  wifdom  and  policy  dictate  to  them 
to  ill  treat  their  beft  and  tried  friends  ! 

The  natural  and  dangerous  enemy  of  Portugal  is  Spain  ;  for 
as  the  acquifition  of  that  kingdom  would  be  of  fuch  infinite 
confequence  in  the  points  of  eafe,  convenience,   and  power, 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  Portugueze  would  be  blind  and   igno- 
rant indeed,  not  to  fuppofe  their  ambitious  neighbours  would 
mifs  no  opportunity,  on  any  pretence,  for  feizing  on  their 
country.     And   that  fuch  an  apprehenfion  does  always  exift 
in  Portugal,  is  evident  from  the  alarms  conftantly  taken  on  any 
movements  oraugmentations  of  troops  on  the  Spanifh  frontier. 
The  antipathy  and  hereditary  hatred  the  people  of  thofe  king- 
doms have  for  each  other  (putting  the  Gallicians  out  of  the 
cafe)    are  moft  extremely  obvious  and  ftrong.     From  tra- 
ditions  of  former  fufferings,  and   a  dread  of  future  ones,  the 
Portugueze  even  abhor  Spaniards ;    they  confider   them   as 
having  been  the  unwarrantable  feizers  of  their  country,  and 
the  tyrannical  ruiners  of  it  afterwards,  to   make  the  acqui- 
fition fecure:   while,  on  the  other  fide,  it  may  be  faid  as  vio- 
lent a   prejudice  operates,    and   almoft  to  an  equal  degree. 
The  proud  Spaniards  confider  the  Portugueze  as  a  province 
of  rebellious  3nd  revolted  flave«,   whom  they  want  to  fhake 
their  whips  at,  and  conftrain  to  a  fervile  obedience,  but  can- 
not ;  they  affect  to  defpife  the  Portugueze,  but,  in  the  man- 
ner of  exprefling  their  contempt,  always  manifeft  an  anger, 
that  fhews  they  are  moft  fenfibly  hurt.     Such  is  the  animofi- 
ty  that  reigns  now,  and   has  for  ages  reigned  betwixt  thefe 
nations  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  likelihood  of  an  abatement  of 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  an  increafe  :  for  if  the  pre- 
fent  moft  Catholic  king  dies  without  iffue,  his  fucceffor  brings 
in   the  neighbourhood  of  Portugal  a   fpecious   claim   to  it's 
dominions,  in  right  of  his  mother,  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of 
Parma,   and,   by  direct  defcent,    reprefentative  of  an  elder 
daughter  of  king  Emanuel's  of  Portugal,  than  her  from  whom 
the  houfe  of  Braganza  inherit  the  throne.     And,  as  a  proof 
that  the   king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  not  infenfible  of  his 
claim,  he  wears  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  an  efcutcheon  of 
pretence,    on  his  other  royal  bearings,    if  I  greatly  miftake 
not,    even  on  his  very  coin  :    and,  therefore,   it  is  probable 
neither  he  or  his  defendants  will  ever  think  they  are  in  con- 
fcience  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  the  determination  of  the  law 
of  *  Lamego,  or  the  nobility's  choice  at  the  reftoration  of 
Portugal,  efpecially  if  any  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
tion of  power  fhould  offer. 

*  An  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
it  is  determined  the  crown  cannot  be  inherited  by  a  prince 


born  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  law,  in  other  pafticu 
lars,  has  been  frequently  violated. 

To  fuch  an  unlucky  and  difagreeable  fituation  as  this,  a  new 
and  important  affair  has  happened,  which  puts  Portugal  un- 
der great  difficulties  with   regard   to  Spain,   and  that  is,   the 
treaty  concluded   between  his  late  moft  faithful  Majefty   and 
the  prefent  Spanifh  king,  for  the  former  giving  up  Nova  Co- 
lonia   to   the  latter,   in  exchange  for  other  fpecified  territories 
in  South  America.     An  adjuftment  fo  difadvantageous,  and 
even  dangerous  to  Portugal,  that  every  fubject  of  that  king- 
dom fpeaks  of  the  negociation   in  the  harfheft  terms,  faying 
it  was   an  impofition  on  their  king,  in  his  very  infirm  ftare 
of  mind  and  body.     However,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified 
in   form,  the  Spanifh  court  claims  it's  being  duly  executed  ; 
and  Portugal  would  be  put  to  hard  fhifts  for  evafion,  did  not, 
by  great  good  luck,  the  Jefuits  intrigue  in  their  favour  :  thofe 
pious  fathers,   not  chufing  any  other  European  neighbour  too 
near  their  own  valuable  poffeffions  in  America,  have  ftirred 
up  the  natives  of  that  country  ceded  to  Portugal  to  oppofe 
the  furrender  of  it ;  and  they  accordingly  profefs  a  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  Jefuits,  and  refufe  it  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
while  the  Portugueze,  it  may  be  concluded,  fecretly  encourage 
the  oppofition,  as  in  the  mean  time  they  remain  poiTeflbrs  of 
NoVa  Colonia,  and  hope,  in  the  end,  to  overfet  the  treaty  ; 
all  which  management  muft  be  plainly  feen,  and  thepurpofes 
underftood  by  the  court  of  Spain,  who  feem,  on  their  fide, 
determined  to  carry  their  point.     Thefe  are  the  affairs  that 
have  occafioned   alarms  of  late  in  Portugal,  from  the  mili- 
tary motions  and  reinforcements  on  the  Spanifh  frontiers. 
Thus  having  made  appear  that  Portugal  does,  and  always 
muft,  want  a  powerful  ally  for  her  fupport,  it  is  next  to  be 
confidered  who,  of  all  her  European  neighbours,  is  the  beft 
able,  and  moft  to  be  depended  on,  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  the  dependency  of  Portugal  on  Great-Britain. 

France  has  had,  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  poflibly  may 
have  for  many  ages  to  come,  a  moft  clofe,  but  unnatural 
connection  with  Spain ;   I  call  it  unnatural  in  regard  to  in- 
tereft   and   commerce,    for  in  thefe  points  Spain  has  been 
greatly  and  manifeftly  injured,    by  the  national  advantages 
having  been  made  fubfervient  to  the  mere  family  ties,  as  well 
as  partial  ambition  of  it's  fovereigns.     The  Spaniards,  not- 
withstanding they  are  become  fuch  paflive  vaffals,  as,  in  re- 
fpect to  their  crown,   to  glory   in  being  obedient  flaves,  are 
not  infenfible  that  their  French   alliance  is  hurtful  to  them, 
and  alio,  that  their  nation  is  not  truly  interefted  in  provid- 
ing dominions  for  the  collateral  branches  of  their  royal  fa- 
mily, or  in  extending  fuch  foreign  poffeffions  at  any  price  : 
a  humour,  however,  that  France  will  probably  find  her  ac- 
count  by  encouraging  at  the  court  of  Madrid  :  but  in  the 
purfuit  fhe  muft  tread  warily,  for  the  connection  of  the  na- 
tions can   never  be  other  than  a  minifterial  one,  that  of  a 
royal  relationfhip,  or  the  vanity  of  the  Bourbon  houfe :  for, 
as  I  faid  above,  the  fubjects  of  Spain  do  not  think  fuch  an 
alliance  for  the  national  intereft  or  honour  ;  and  befides,  are 
of  manners  fo  very  different  from  the  French,  that  they  hate 
them,   and  feldom  mifs  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  an  ab- 
horrence even  equal  to  that  they  have  of  Moors,  fince  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  to  fay,  in  point  of 
religion,  That  the  heretics  of  other  countries  are  better  Chri- 
ftians  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  with  Spain,  France  can  never  be  a  fafe 
ally  to  Portugal :   for  if  ever,  on  any  account,  fhe  was  to 
take  part  with  Portugal  againft  Spain,  fhe  muft  lofe  her  in- 
tereft infallibly  with  the  Jat;er ;   which  would  be  giving  up  a 
greater  convenience  for  a  lefs,  both  in  point  of  a  military  and 
commercial   intereft,  as   alfo  be  a  fure  means  of  caufing  the 
laft  thing  France  is  defirous  of  feeing,  the  clofer  unity  of 
Spain  with  great-Britain. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  there  wanting  this  fpeculative  influence  in 
Portugal  againft  the  French,  the  people  of  that  nation  having 
no  opinion  either  of  French  faith,  generofity,  or  honour : 
they  never  fpeak  of  them  with  efteem  or  refpect,  are  open 
in  their  ridicule  of  them,  and  behave  to  them,  more  than  to 
other  nations,  as  impertinent  and  unwelcome  intruders,  that 
come  either  as  fpies,  or  to  pick  their  pockets. 
Thus  with  Spain  for  an  hereditary  enemy,  and  France  a  friend 
that  fhe  dares  not  truft,  where  can  Portugal,  too  weak  to  de- 
fend herfelf,  look  for  an  able  and  trufty  ally  ?  To  Italy  ?  No  : 
they  have  no  fuccours  to  fend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  live 
themfelves  in  perpetual  need  of  them  from  others.  Can  Hol- 
land do  the  bufinefs?  Moft  certainly  no:  her  ftrength  and 
weight  are  no  more.  As  for  the  more  northern  kingdoms, 
they  are  at  too  great  a  diftance,  and  too  poor,  to  enter  upon, 
or  comply  with,  fuch  an  engagement.  Great-Bjitain,  then, 
is  the  only  nation  that  ever  has  been,  can,  or  will  be,  the 
fafe,  the  trufty,  the  generous,  the  able,  fupporter  of  Portugal. 
If  we  examine  hiftory,  from  almoft  the  firft  foundation  of 
their  monarchy,  it  will  be  found  we  were  always  their  true 
and  honourable  allies  We  generally  helped  them  to  con- 
quer their  country,  and  have  ever  protected  them  in  it  :  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  their  own  hiftorians,  as  well 

as 
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as  ours.  At  the  reftoration  of  their  monarchy,  our  Charles  I 
the  Firft  was  one  of  the  firft  princes  that  aclcnowleged  their 
John  the  Fourth,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  :  the 
good  effects  of  which  were,  however,  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
vented, by  the  unhappy  troubles  that  juft  then  broke  out  in 
Britain.  If  a  fquabble  happened  in  Oliver's  time,  it  was 
from  an  indifcretion  of  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  they  paid 
heartily  for :  and,  on  their  becoming  wifer,  we  became  their 
friends  again.  Charles  the  Second  was  no  fooner  reftored  to 
his  dominions,  than  the  interefts  of  Portugal  were  by  him 
taken  to  heart.  He  married  their  Infanta,  in  preference  to 
all  other  princeffes,  notwithftanding  the  Spanifh  king  offered 
to  portion  higher  any  other  Catholic  or  Proteftant  princefs 
that  he  would  chufe.  He  confirmed  all  former  treaties  made 
betwixt  the  nations,  and  made  a  new  and  perpetual  one  with 
Alphonfo  the  Sixth;  by  which  Great- Britain  is  to  fuccour 
them  in  times  of  need,  and  particularly  with  a  naval  force 
adequate  to  the  neceffity  of  their  demand.  It  was  under  the 
fame  king's  fingle  and  exprefs  mediation  the  treaty  was  ne- 
gociated,  by  which  Spain  firft  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dency of  Portugal,  Charles  being  guaranty  ;  and  by  his 
power  did  the  earl  of  Sandwich  abfolutely  accomplifh  and 
fign  the  treaty. 

In  confequence  of  our  abovementioned  engagement,  did 
Great-Britain,  in  the  year  1735,  fend  them  a  fuccour  of 
near  thirty  {hips  of  the  line,  fo  very  expeditioufly  fitted  out, 
that  they  carried  themfelves  the  firft  public  news  of  their  ap- 
pointment; which  fleet  remained  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  twenty-two  months  in  the  river  Tagus,  to  the 
coft  of  above  A  Million  Sterling  to  this  nation.  And 
whenever  they  require  another  and  greater  afliftance,  I  hope 
we  fhall  as  readily  grant  it,  on  the  fingle  condition  that  Por- 
tugal as  fully  and  willingly  complies  with  her  obligations  to 
us,  in  obferving  thofe  regulations  in  refpect  to  commerce 
which  the  fame  national  treaty  confirms  and  prefcribes,  and 
which  is  not  demanding  from  them  any  favour,  nothing  dif- 
honourable  to  their  crown,  or  difadvantageous  to  their  coun- 
try ;  nothing  but  what  impartial  juftice  exacts,  and  what 
good  policy  on  their  fide  would  readily  promote. 

Remark. 

That  Great  Britain  might  be  made  amends  by  the  court  of 
Portugal  for  the  obligations,  under  which  fhe  lies  to  her  ;  that 
court  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1756,  a  wine  company  at 
Oporto  ;  and  endowed  the  fame  with  the  following  exclufive 
powers  ;  which  by  law  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  priviledges 
of  an  Englifhman  in  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  Portu- 
gal. See  our  article  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  where  is  contained  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  favour  of 
England  :  alfo  various  other  laws,  decrees,  &c.  made  at  fun- 
dry  times,  and  on  divers  occafions,  made  by  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, in  favour  of  the  English  Nation.  To  which  is 
added,  the  king  of  Portugal's  new  law,  concerning  the  dia- 
monds found  in  the  Brazils. 

Institution  of  the  General  Company  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Vineyards  of  Alto  Douro,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Your  majefty's  dutiful  fubjects,  the  vintagers  of  Alto  Douro, 
and  the  good  men  of  the  city  of  Porto,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
reprefent  to  your  majefty,  that,  whereas  the  fubliftence  of 
great  part  of  the  religious  communities,  private  families,  and 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces  of  Behira,  Minho, 
and  Tralos-montes,  depends  upon  the  culture  of  the  vines ; 
this  fpecies  of  agriculture  is  neverthelefs  reduced  to  fo  great  a 
decadency,  and  is  in  fo  ruinous  a  ftate,  that  befides  the  detri- 
ment occafioned  by  the  circumftance  of  the  wines  not  yield- 
ing a  fufnciency  wherewith  to  cultivate  the  lands  which  pro- 
duce them,  this  lofs  of  capital,  to  the  proprietors  in  particu- 
lar, is  aggravated  by  the  farther  lofs  of  health  to  the  public 
in  general.  For,  as  the  number  of  taverners  in  the  city  of 
Porto  is  multiplied  to  an  extravagant  excefs,  forbidden  by 
your  majefty's  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  regulations  of  the  guild 
of  the  fame  city,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  reducing  that  mul- 
titude to  rule  ;  it  thence  follows,  that,  as  the  faid  taverners 
adulterate  the  wines,  and  corrupt  them  from  their  native 
purity,  by  a  multiplicity  of  mixtures  hurtful  to  human  confti- 
tutions,  they  deftroy  not  only  the  reputation  of  fo  important 
ind  confiderable  a  fpecies,  but  alfo  all  the  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  in  that  commodity ;  nay,  and  the  very  conftitu- 
tions  of  fuch  of  your  majefty's  fubjects  as  make  ufe  of  the 
wines  which  the  faid  taverners  vend  for  home-confumption. 
Animated  therefore  by  the  unparallel'd  clemency  with  which 
your  majefty  has  already  afforded  relief  to  your  afflicted  fub- 
jects, even  in  cafes  of  lighter  grievance  than  the  above-men- 
tioned, the  petitioners  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  form, 
under  your  majefty's  royal  favour,  a  company,  which,  by 
competently  promoting  the  culture  of  the  vineyards,  may  at 
the  fame  time  prcferve  the  produce  thereof  for  the  advantage 
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of  foreign  and  domeftic  commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  health 
of  your  majefty's  fubjects. 


S  e 
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The  faid  company  fhall  conftitute  a  body  politic,  having  a 
governor,  twelve  directors,  and  a  fecretary  ;  all  of  whom 
fhall  be  qualified  fuch  in  the  manner  hereafter  declared.  Be- 
fides the  faid  directors,  there  fhall  be  fix  confultors,  men  well 
verfed  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  faid  company  fhall  be 
ftiled,  The  General  Company  for  the  culture 
of  the  vineyards  of  Alto  Douro.  All  the  authen- 
tic papers  iffuing  from  it  fhall  be  difpatched  in  name  of  the 
governor  and  directors  of  the  fame  company,  and  fealed  with 
it's  common  feal,  which  fhall  exhibit  the  image  of  St  Martha 
protectrefs  of  the  territories  of  Douro,  and  underneath  it,  a 
fcrip,  or  label,  with  this  device:  providentia  regitur. 

Sect.     II. 

The  faid  governor  and  directors  fhall  be  either  natural-born, 
or  at  leaft  naturalifed  fubjects  of  your  majefty,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Porto,  or  of  Alto  Douro,  who  have  in 
the  company's  funds  ten  thoufand  crufados  ftock,  or  up- 
wards. 

Sect.    III. 

The  elections  of  the  faid  governor,  directors,  and  confultors, 
fhall  always  be  made  in  the  common  hall,  or  guild  of  the  com- 
pany, by  a  majority  of  votes  of  all  fuch  proprietors  therein 
as  are  pofTelTed  of  three  thoufand  crufados  ftock,  or  upwards. 
Such  of  them,  however,  as  have  not  fo  much  capital  ftock, 
may  unite  to  make  up  out  of  lefler  fhares  one  total  to  the 
above  amount,  wherewith  to  conftitute  a  fingle  vote  in  the 
name  of  feveral,  to  be  given  by  whom  they  fhall  judge  pro- 
per to  be  nominated  for  that  purpofe.  The  firft  chofen  for 
this  eftablifhment  fhall  ferve  the  office  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  and  all  others,  who  fhall  fucceed  him,  fhall  ferve  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years ;  provided  always,  that  fuch  as  fhall 
have  ferved  may  not  be  rechofen  in  the  next  election,  without 
having  a  majority  of  votes  in  their  favour  not  lefs  than  two 
thirds,  as  is  more  exprefsly  declared  in  fection  iv.  At  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  fhall  be  chofen,  from 
among  the  faid  directors,  a  fub-governor  and  a  fubftitute, 
who  fhall  gradually  fill  the  office  of  governor,  in  cafes  of 
death  or  hindrance. 

Sect.    IV. 

The  governor,  directors,  and  confultors,  fhall  at  the  firft 
election  be  nominated  by  your  majefty,  to  ferve  for  the  fpace 
of  three  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  fhall  produce, 
in  a  general  court,  the  accounts  of  their  whole  management, 
and  diftribute  to  the  proprietors  the  dividends  belonging  to 
them,  or  fuch  as  the  court,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  fhall  ap- 
point to  be  made.  This  done,  they  fhall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  the  new  governor,  directors,  and  con- 
fultors :  on  whom  it  fhall  be  incumbent  firft,  and  before  all 
things,  to  examine  the  accounts  delivered  in  by  their  prede- 
cefTors,  in  order  to  pafs  to  conteft  them,  according  to  their 
defert :  and  the  fame  fhall  continue  to  be  the  practice  in  fu- 
ture elections,  fo  long  as  this  company  fhall  fubfift.  Still,  in 
cafe  the  proprietors  fhould  think  fit  to  re-elect  one  or  more 
from  among  the  faid  governor,  directors,  or  confultors,  they 
fhall  be  entitled  to  admit  the  fame  again  into  office,  on  con- 
dition of  their  having  a  majority  of  votes  of  at  leaft  two 
thirds  in  their  favour.  The  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
fhall  tender  to  thofe  firft,  who  are  to  be  nominated  by  your  ma- 
jefty, an  oath  that  they  will  well  and  faithfully  manage  the 
effects  of  the  company,  and  maintain  it's  feveral  members 
in  their  refpective  rights :  and  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  thence- 
forward chofen,  the  fame  oath  fhall  be  tendered  at  the  board 
of  the  company,  by  the  governor  who  quits  the  office,  and 
regiftered  in  a  fpecial  book  he  is  to  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe. 

Sect.    V. 

The  faid  governor  and  directors  fhall  be  the  treafurers  of  the 
capital  ftock,  of  which  this  company  fhall  be  pofleffed  from 
it's  firft  eftablifhment,  and  of  all  interefts  thence  arifing,  'til! 
the  times  of  making  a  dividend  of  them  among  the  refpec- 
tive proprietors  :  to  which  effect  they  fhall  keep  one  or  more 
coffers,  as  occafion  may  require,  with  proper  keys  to  them, 
of  which  keys  every  one  fhall  keep  his  own,  (o  that  each  may 
remain  bound  for  himfelf,  and  every  one  for  all,  to  anfwer  for 
every  deficiency  which  may  be  found  in  the  faid  ftock,  'till 
they  deliver  up  the  capital  to  their  fucceffbrs,  and  make  a 
dividend  of  the  interefts  thereof  among  the  feveral  proprietors 
in  the  faid  company. 

Sect.     VI. 

All  affairs,  which  fhall  be  propofed  at  the  board,  fhallbe  de- 
cided by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  all  which  fhall  be  thereby 

thus 
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thus  done,  and  ordarin'd,  (hall  have  full  credit  given  to  it, 
and  (hall  be  put  in  its  full  and  due  execution,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  practifed  in  your  majefty's  tribunals ;  provided 
that  at  the  faid  boards  nothing  be  difpofed  in  alteration  of  the 
eltablifhed  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the 
Brazils,  or  that  be  contrary  to  any  other  of  your  majefty's 
laws,  fave  what  is  allowed  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  prefent  cfta- 
blifhment.  The  faid  governor  and  directors  (hall  make  choice 
of  what  officers  they  (hall  deem  neceflary  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  company,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Porto,  and 
within  the  kingdom,  as  in  foreign  parts.  They  (hall  have 
ample  junfdiclion  over  them  ;  to  fufpend  them,  put  them 
out,  bring  them  to  juftice,  and  provide  others  in  their  places  : 
all  of  them  (hall  continue  in  their  poll  fo  long  as  (hall  feem 
meet  to  the  company,  which  (hall  have  the  infpection  of  their 
accompts,  and  pafs  to  them  acquittances,  fign'd  by  two  of 
the  directors,  and  fealed  with  the  company's  feal,  after  their 
faid  accompts  have  been  reviled  and  examined  at  the  board. 

Sect.     VII. 

This  company  (hall  have  a  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
who,  with  privative  jurifdiction,  and  exclufion  of  all  other  tri- 
bunals, (hall  hold  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  all  conten- 
tious fuits,  wherein  the  governor,  directors,  confultors,  fecre- 
tary,  clerks,  managers,  and  other  officers  of  the  company, 
fhall  be  either  plaintiffs  or  defendants ;  whether  the  matter  of 
the  faid  fuits  be  criminal  or  civil,  fo  long  as  they  are  carried 
on  between  the  faid  officers  of  the  company,  or  between 
them  and  perfons  who  do  not  belong  to  it :  which  faid  judge 
confervator  (or  recorder)  (hall  call  the  faid  fuits  to  his  tribu- 
nal in  the  city  of  Porto  by  pofitive  decree,  and  elfewhere  by 
precatories ;  and  (hall  have  a  definitive  power  in  bimfelf  to 
the  amount  of  10O  cruzados,  without  appeal  or  demur;  as 
well  in  civil  caufes,  as  in  the  penalties  decreed  by  him  :  but 
in  all  other  cafes,  and  in  thofe,  which  being  proved,  are 
capitally  criminal,  he  (hall  proceed  in  judgment  in  the  high 
court  ofjuttice,  call'd  the  relacao,  by  one  fo!e  joint  form  of 
procefs,  with  the  affiftants  which  (hall  be  appointed  him  by 
nomination  from  the  chief  juftice  for  the  time  being  of  the 
relacao  and  king's  bench  at  Porto,  or  whoever  (hall  ferve 
office.  Both  the  judge  confervator  (or  recorder)  and  his 
clerk,  as  alfo  his  marfhal,  (hall  be  nominated  by  the  faid 
board,  and  confirmed  by  your  majefty,  who  (hall  oblige 
the  minifters,  whom  the  company  may  chufe  to  ferve  the 
faid  office;  and  that  notvvithftanding  the  ftatute,  lib.  3. 
tit.  12.  and  all  other  laws  hitherto  publiihed,  relative  to  the 
office  of  confervatory  (or  recorderfhip)  ;  for  as  the  judgment 
of  the  faid  judicature  is  not  recurr'd  to,  as  a  Voluntary  privi- 
lege for  the  moleftation  or  vexation  of  the  parties,  but  as  a 
weighty  contract  for  the  fervice  of  your  majefty,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  your  fubjects,  and  for  the  good  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  writings  which  it  (hall 
pafs  in  your  majefty's  royal  name ;  all  thefe  motives  render 
khe  faid  judge  confervator  (or  recorder)  abfolutely  neceffary. 
Such  difputes,  however,  as  may  arife  between  perfons  inte- 
refted  in  the  fame  company,  concerning  the  capital  (locks, 
interefts,  and  the  dependences  thereof,  (hall  be  propofed  at 
the  board  of  adminiftration,  and  there  verbally  decided,  in 
mercantile  form,  by  plain  dealing,  according  to  the  known 
truth,  without  form  of  procefs,  or  other  allegations  than  thofe 
of  fimple  matter  of  fact,  and  thofe  of  the  rules,  ufages,  and 
cuftoms  of  commerce  and  navigation,  commonly  received  as 
fuch,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
and  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  company  ;  which  (aid 
board,  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  aforefaid  minifters, 
(hail  decide  all  caufes,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  300  mil- 
reis,  without  appeal  or  demur :  and  fuch  as  exceed  the  amount 
of  that  fum,  where  the  parties  are  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
decifion  of  the  faid  adjudgers,  (hall  be  forthwith  laid  before 
your  majefty,  in  an  humble  addiefs  from  the  board,  for  your 
majefty  to  nominate  fuch  judges  as  to  your  wifdom  (hall  feem 
meet,  who  (hall  determine  the  fame  in  like  form,  without 
intervention  of  any  other  ordinary  or  extraordinary  recourfe  ; 
all  other  difpofitions  of  law  or  ftatutes  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding. 

Sect.     VIIL 

The  faid  confervator  (or  recorder)  (hall,  by  fumrhonfes  in 
the  royal  name  of  your  majefty,  difpatch  all  fuch  orders  as 
(hall  be  forwarded  to  him  by  resolution  of  the  company,  for 
the  good  government  of  the  fame  ;  as  alfo  for  the  hiring  of 
carts,  and  embarkations  for  the  carriage  of'  wines,  and  for 
the  compulfion  of  vintagers,  coopers,  taverners,  and  all  other 
artifts  on  whom  this  branch  of  commerce  may  depend,  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  faid  company,  on  condition  of 
it's  paying  them  their  falaries.  And  the  minifters  of  your 
majefty  (hall  not  take  away,  or  interrupt  their  boats,  carts, 
veffels,  or  any  other  things  whatever,  on  which  the  difpatch 
of  their  loadings  may  depend  ;  but  rather,  having  occafion 
for  more,  the  minifters  to  wliom  it  may  belong  fhall  be  re- 
quired to  fend  them  more.  And  for  whatever  elfe  may  be 
further  neceffary  towards  the  good  government  of  the  faid 
VOL.  II. 
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company,  it  (hall  be  empowered  to  fummon  fuch  miniflers; 
as  do  not  comply  with,  and  effectually  execute  it's  orders, 
before  the  relacao,  (or  court  of  king's  btnch)  of  the  city  of 
Porto,  whither  they  (hall  repair  to  anfwer  to  the  charge,  the 
faid  judge  confervator  being  firft  heard,  who  (hall  attend  the 
board  of  the  company,  whenever  he  (hall  receive  a  meffage 
for  that  purpofe,  having  there  a  feat  fuitable  to  his  dignity. 

Sect.     IX. 

It  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  company  to  have  fuf- 
ficient  houfe-rpom,  for  it's  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  it's  coffers,  for  the  accommodation  of  it's  clerks  and 
other  officers,  and  for  warehoufes  wherein  to  keep  their  wines, 
veffels,  and  other  materials  thereto  neceffaiily  appertaining, 
your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  to  it  the  privilege 
of  fettling,  fo  as  that  their  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
may  caufe  dwellings  to  be  affigned  over  to  it's  ufe,  wherever 
the  company  fhall  judge  them  to  be  mod  for  it's  conveniency, 
without  becoming  fubjedt  to  the  having  the  rents,  they  were 
valued  at  before,  raifed  upon  that  account ;  which  rents  the 
company  will  pay  to  the  owners ;  and  in  cafe  of  difpute,  the 
fame  (hall  be  aajufted  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  parties,  by  the 
arbitration  of  proper  perfons,  your  majefty  having  for  this 
effect  abrogated  all  privileges  of  fettlement,  which  the  per- 
fons may  be  poffeffed  of,  from  whom  fuch  dwellings  (hall  be 
taken,  or  who  have  lodged  their  effects  therein. 

Sect.    X. 

The  main  purpofe  of  this  company  being  that  of  fupporting, 
together  with  the  credit  of  the  wines,  the  culture  of  the  vine- 
yards, and  to  promote,  at  the  fame  time,  the  advantage  of 
the  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  in  this  commodity,  by 
fixing  fuch  a  regular  price  for  it,  as  may  produce  a  compe- 
tent profit  to  the  manufacturers  of  it,  and  a  reciprocal  lucre 
to  the  traders  in  it ;  by  avoiding,  on  one  hand,  the  exorbi- 
tant prices,  which,  rendering  it's  confumption  impoffible, 
deftroy  the  fpecies ;  and  not  fuffering  it,  on  the  other  handj 
to  fall  to  fo  low  an  ebb  as  that  the  vintagers  (hall  be  unable^ 
without  lofs  to  themfelves,  to  fupport  the  yearly  expences  of 
their  agriculture  ;  it  is  neceffary  for  thefe  ufeful  ends  to  eftab- 
lifh  certain  competent  funds :  wherefore  the  capitatal  ftock  of 
this  company  (hall  be  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  cru- 
zados, divided  into  actions  of  four  hundred  mil-reis  each  ; 
the  half  of  which  may  be  advanced  in  competent  wines  fit  for 
vent,  by  fuch  as  (hall  be  willing  to  be  concerned  in  the  actions  ; 
and  the  other  half  fhall  be  conftituted  in  abfolute  ca(h,  that 
the  company  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it's  engagement  of  fup- 
plying  the  neceffities  of  the  vintage,  and  commerce,  in  the 
following  manner. 

Sect.     XI. 

On  the  (rrength  of  the  abovefaid  fund,  the  company  (hall 
lend  to  neceffitous  vintagers,  not  only  the  nece(Taries  for  the 
conftruction  and  dreffing  of  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  for  the 
managing  of  the  wines,  but  alfo  whatever  elfe  may  be  need- 
ful to  them  towards  fome  of  thofe  minute  expences,  which 
the  prefervation  of  human  life  makes  a  daily  matter  of  indif- 
penfable  neceffity,  without  requiring  of  them,  for  fuch  loan, 
any  higher  intereft  than  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  provided  always  that  the  faid  loans  (hall  not  exceed 
one  half  the  value  in  general  of  the  wines,  which  every  fuch 
vintager  is  wont  to  collect :  which  Wines,  in  confideration 
of  the  faid  loans,  (hall  become  and  remain,  effectively  pledged 
to  the  company,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  give  it  the  fame  pre- 
ferable right  over  them  as  landlords  of  houfes  have  over  the 
goods  therein  contain'd,  without  it's  having  occafion  for  any 
other  title  thereto,  or  other  proof,  than  that  of  the  faid  loans 
being  entered  in  the  books  of  the  company,  and  verified  by 
a  writing  under  the  debtors  hands,  recognized  with  the  figna- 
ture  of  (ome  public  officer. 

Sect.     XII. 

The  company  (hall  hold  in  readinefs  all  materials  neceffary 
for  the  making  of  wine-veffels,  riot  only  for  the  year  in 
which  it  may  make  it's  ladings,  but  alfo  for  the  year  follow- 
ing, that  no  deficiency  of  this  kind  may  occafion  either  dam- 
age to  the  wines,  or  a  baulk  in  the  provifion  of  them,  which 
they  are  to  furnifh  the  ports  of  Brazil  with,  according  to 
your  majefty's  gracious  grant  for  this  commerce. 

Sect.     XIII. 

And  that  the  faid  ports  of  Brazil  may  not  experience  any 
want  of  this  commodity,  the  company  (hall,  for  the  prefent, 
fettle  a  ftock  of  10,000  pipes  of  good  wine,  and  fit  for  expor- 
tation, to  enable  it  the  firft  year  to  bear  any  difappointment 
it  may  meet  with  in  it's  firft  ladings,  and  to  wait  for  the  pro- 
duce thereof  for  a  competent  time. 
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Sect.     XIV. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchafe  of  flocks,  in  favour  of  the 
vintagers  of  the  wines  of  Alto  Douro,  the  company  (hall  take 
of  the  purchafers  of  actions,  fuch  wines  as  are  of  the  befl  fort, 
and  in  their  natural  perfection,  without  mixtures  or  brewings, 
capable  of  fpoiling  them,  at  the  price  of  25  mil-reis  per  pipe 
of  common  meafure  ;  and  fuch  of  an  inferior  fort  as  are 
neverthelefs  fit  for  navigation,  it  fhall  take  in  like  manner  at 
the  rate  of  20  mil-reis.  At  the  fame  prices  they  (hall  pur- 
chafe the  faid  wines  for  the  time  to  come,  whether  this  com- 
modity happen  to  abound  or  fall  (hort :  wherefore  as  the 
company  is  to  pay  for  their  wines  at  the  above  rates  in  the 
years  of  plenty,  fo  likewife  fhall  the  vintagers  be  obliged  to 
deliver  them  at  the  fame  rates,  without  any  alteration,  in 
the  years  of  fcarcity,  or  dearth  :  the  refpective  interefls  of 
each  party  being  thus  fairly  compenfated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  commodity  itfelf. 

Sect.     XV. 

And  that  neither  the  company  may  deftroy  the  navigation  of 
the  city  of  Porto,  by  difappointing  it  of  the  lading  of  wines, 
which  is  its  principal  fupport,  nor  the  navigation  may  pre- 
judice the  company  by  omitting  to  fupply  it  with  a  competency 
of  fhipping  for  the  tranfport  of  wines  to  the  dates  of  Brazil  : 
your  majefty  is  graciouflv  pleafed  to  eftablifh,  that  for  the 
carriage  of  every  pipe  of  wine,  brandy,  or  vinegar,  which 
the  company  fhall  fhip  from  the  city  of  Porto  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  it  fhall  pay  to  fuch  fhips  ten  mil-reis  freight,  after 
the  manner  heretofore  practifed,  without  any  alteration  in 
this  refpect  whatever,  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  For  fuch 
wines,  &c.  as  fhall  be  fhipped  for  Bahia,  it  fhall  pay  eight 
mil-reis  per  pipe  as  above  ;  and  in  like  manner  eight  mil  two 
hundred  reis  per  pipe  freight,  for  thofe  it  fhall  fend  to  Per- 
nambuco,  which  freights  fhall  not  be  altered  in  any  wife 
whatfoever,  neither  by  the  company  nor  the  proprietors,  nor 
by  the  captains  of  fhips,  on  pain,  to  fuch  as  fhall  act  in  any 
wife  contrary  to  this  regulation,  of  paying  double  the  amount 
of  fuch  freights,  the  whole  of  which  fhall  be  applied,  one 
half  to  the  informer's  ufe,  the  other  half  to  the  ufe  of  the 
hofpital  of  the  city  of  Porto,  befides  two  months  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  delinquents. 

Sect.     XVI. 

The  wines,  brandies,  and  vinegars,  which  the  company  fhall 
fend  to  the  Brazils,  fhall  be  (hipped  on  board  the  veffels  of 
the  refpective  fquadrons  of  that  city,  which  fhall  put  up  for 
ladings,  dividing  them  among  them,  and  each  of  them,  in 
proportion  to  their  aiTortments ;  and  the  faid  veffels  fhall  be 
obliged  to  receive  them,  without  hefitation,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  practifed  with  regard  to  the  falt-contract. 
Neverthelefs,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  confumption  of  the 
faid  commodities  fhould  increafe  to  fuch  excefs  in  the  dates 
of  Brazil,  that  the  private  fhips  of  the  trade  be  not  able  to 
convey  thither  the  quantity  neceffary  for  daily  provifion,  the 
company  in  that  cafe  fhall  be  obliged  to  get  ready,  and  fend 
at  its  own  expence,  the  fhips  neceffary  for  fuch  tranfport, 
only,  however,  to  that  port,  for  whofe  ufe  the  wines  exceed 
the  burthen  of  the  faid  private  fhips  belonging  to  the  mart  of 
the  city  of  Porto.  And  in  this  cafe,  neither  fuch  fhipping, 
nor  their  equipages,  nor  whatever  fhall  be  neceffary  for  their 
conduction  and  fitting  out,  (hall  be  feizeable  to  any  other 
ufes  than  thofe  of  the  faid  tranfport  and  the  dependencies  of 
the  fame  company,  not  even  under  colour  of  your  majedy's 
royal  fervice,  on  pain  to  the  perfons  acting  in  oppofition 
thereto  of  paying  to  the  faid  company,  out  of  their  own 
effects,  all  the  damage  thence  refulting  to  it ;  to  which  intent 
they  fhall  be  called  to  an  account  before  the  judge  conferva- 
tor,  or  recorder,  of  the  fame  company,  and  not  at  any  other 
tribunal  whatever,  notwithftanding  any  privileges  they  may 
enjoy  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.     XVII. 

Confidering  the  notorious  prejudice  which  fait,  in  it's  nature, 
does  to  wines  in  general,  and  the  abfolute  neceffity  there  is 
for  that  commodity  in  the  ftates  of  Brazil,  which  obliges  all 
the  fhipping  to  take  competent  ladings  of  it,  your  majefty  is 
pleafed  to  will,  that  none  of  the  veffels  on  board  of  which 
the  above  wines  are  fhipped  fhall  carry  any  ladings  of  loofe 
fait,  but  (hall  carry  the  whole  in  wooden  chefts,  as  they 
ought  and  are  bound  to  do,  (towing  them  well  and  clofe  on 
that  fide  where  the  wines  are  put,  and  placing  between 
the  wines  and  the  fait  other  moift  commodities,  fo  as  by  every 
poffible  means  to  prevent  the  damage  which  may  refult  to  the 
wines  from  their  immediate  neamefs  to  the  (alt,  on  pain  to 
the  captain  or  commander,  who  (hall  act  contrary,  of  pay- 
ing to  the  company  double  the  value  of  all  the  wines  which 
fhall  be  found  damaged  at  their  arrival,  as  alio  of  three 
months  imprifonment  for  the  firft  offence,  and  the  penalties 
fhall  be  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  relapfes  into  the  fame. 
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Sect.     XVIII. 

The  chief  agent  and  deputies  of  this  company,  and  the  factors 
or  adminiftrators  it  (hall  employ  in  the  ftates  of  Brazil  for 
their  adminiftration,  and  the  clerks  it  fhall  employ  in  the  city 
of  Porto,  for  their  falaries,  fhall  be  entitled  only  to  their 
commiffion,  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  to  be  levied  in  the 
following  manner :  two  per  cent,  on  the  cofts  the  company 
fhall  be  at  in  it's  feveral  difpatches  at  Porto  ;  two  per  cent,  on 
the  fales  which  fhall  be  made  in  the  faid  harbours  of  the  dates 
of  Brazil ;  and  two  per  cent,  on  the  returns  and  charges  in 
the  city  of  Porto  ;  which  faid  fix  per  cent,  fhall  be  made  to 
fufficefor  the  full  payment  of  the  whole  adminiffration  belonging 
to  the  trade,  without  the  company's  being  liable  to  any  other 
charges  of  the  like  nature  ;  fave  only  that  it  fhall  be  charge- 
able with  all  cods  arifing  from  the  falaries  of  fuch  miniders 
and  other  officers,  as  are  to  make  a  part  of  their  body  politic 
and  ceconomic,  as  alfo  with  fuch  as  may  arife  from  the  rent- 
ing of  houfes  and  magazines,  all  which  (hall  run  on  the  com- 
pany's account. 

Sect.    XIX. 

In  order  that  this  company  may  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  and 
be  enabled  to  make  fuch  a  profit  as  may  compenfate  the  obli- 
gations it  lays  itfelf  under  by  this  eftablifhment,  and  be  a 
valuable  confideration  for  the  advantages  thence  refulting  to 
the  common-weal  of  the  faid  provinces,  your  majedy  is  pleafed 
to  grant  to  it  in  the  four  governments  within  the  ftates  of 
Brazil,  of  S.  Paolo,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  Bahia,  and  of 
Pernambuco,  the  exclufive  commerce  of  all  the  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  vinegars  which  fhall  be  (hipped  from  the  city  of 
Porto  for  the  faid  four  governments  and  their  refpective  har- 
bours ;  to  the  intent  that  no  perfon  of  any  condition  what- 
ever fhall  be  qualified  to  fend  thither  any  of  the  faid  commo- 
dities, except  the  fame  company,  which  fliall  enjoy  the  faid 
exclufive  privilege  in  the  following  manner  : 

Sect.     XX. 

The  brandies  and  vinegars  may  not  be  fold  by  the  company 
in  the  faid  harbours  for  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  free  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  principal  coft,  cafkage,  carriage,  freight, 
cuftoms  of  import  and  export,  fhipping,  commiffion,  the  one 
per  cent,  to  the  coffer,  and  of  all  other  charges  thereon  to  be 
made  to  the  act  of  fale,  which  fhall  wholly  run  on  the  account 
of  the  buyers  ;  confidering,  however,  the  greater  danger  the 
wines  are  in  of  fuffering  damage  in  their  quality,  and  that, 
on  that  account,  they  more  immediately  threaten  (bme  lofs 
to  the  faid  company,  therefore  the  faid  company  fhall  be  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  felling  their  wines  at  fixteen  per  cent, 
free  to  the  faid  company  from  all  the  above-mentioned  charges, 
but  not  at  any  higher  price. 

Sect.     XXI. 

And  in  order  to  judify  it's  fales,  and  make  appear  the  exadt- 
nefs  with  which  the  company  obferves  the  faid  prices,  it  fhall 
be  obliged  to  fend  to  it's  refpective  factors,  or  adminiffrators, 
the  accompts  of  the  feveral  cargoes  figned  in  an  authentic 
manner,  by  all  the  deputies,  and  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the 
company,  in  order  to  be  thus  made  known  to  the  people, 
that  every  purchafer  may  be  enabled  to  examine  thereby  the 
true  value  of  the  feveral  commodities  as  may  be  parcelled  out, 
in  which  accompts  of  cargo  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the  mod  cir- 
cumftantial  manner  the  prime  cofts  and  other  charges  of  each 
of  the  faid  commodities,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  fufpect 
the  lead  Unfair  dealing. 

Sect.     XXII. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  on  fuppofition,  that  the 
faid  commodities  be  fold  for  ready  money,  or  paid  for,  in 
cafe  of  fale,  at  the  precife  term  agreed  upon  ;  becaufe  the 
debtors,  on  default  of  payment,  fhall  incur  the  penalty  of 
farther  paying  five  percent,  intered,  for  the  whole  time  of 
their  delay  of  payment,  or  fo  long  as  the  execution  fhall  laft, 
with  which  they  may  be  ferved  :  But  if  the  faid  wines  be 
trucked  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  thofe  governments, 
whofe  value  is  uncertain,  and  depends  on  the  free  will  of  the 
fellers ;  in  that  cafe,  the  agreement  (hall  be  fixed  by  conven- 
tion of  the  parties ;  as  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  inhabitants 
of  that  date  to  raife  their  goods  to  fuch  a  height  as  may  do 
hurt  to  company,  nor  for  the  company  to  undervalue  them, 
fo  as  to  difcourage  their  agriculture. 

Sect.     XXIII. 

And  becaufe,  likewife,  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  company 
to  hurt  fuch  perfons  in  thofe  governments,  as  fell  the  faid 
commodities  by  retail,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  the  faid  company  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  fell  at 
any  time  by  itfelf,  or  it's  factors,  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
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commodities  by  retail,  nor  difpofe  of  any  lefTer  quantity  than 
one  pipe  of  each  of  the  faid  commodities  ;  the  (ale  of  which 
fhall  always  be  made  at  the  magazines  of  the  faid  company, 
and  never  in  (hops,  or  fuch  like  private  places,  on  pain  to  fuch 
of  it's  factors  as  fhall  act  contrary  hereto  of  being  chaftifed 
for  every  diforder,  which  fhall  thence  refult;  remaining 
(ipfo  facto)  incapable  of  ferving  the  company,  as  alfb  of  all 
and  every  the  offices  of  juftice,  or  property,  befides  being 
condemned  in  a  five  years  banifhment  to  Angola. 

Sect.     XXIV. 

No  perfon,  whatever  be  his  qualifications  or  condition,  (hall 
be  allowed  to  fend,  take,  or  introduce  into  the  faid  govern- 
ments of  S.  Paolo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco, 
the  faid  wines,  vinegars,  and  brandies,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
ported in  the  fquadrons  from  the  city  of  Porto,  or  fhall  be  of 
the  product  of  the  lands  of  Alto  Douro,  on  pain  of  the  for- 
feiture of  them,  and  as  much  more  of  their  value  amounts 
to  :  the  whole  to  be  applied,  one  half  in  favour  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  other  half  in  favour  of  the  informers,  who 
may  give  their  information  publickly,  or  in  fecret,  (provided 
their  informations  be  made  good,  upon  corporal  apprehen- 
fion)  in  this  kingdom,  before  the  judge  confervator  (or  re- 
corder) of  the  company,  and  in  that  ftate  before  the  prefiding 
minifter  of  the  houfe  of  intendency,  or  before  any  common 
judges,  in  places  where  there  are  no  intendants ;  all  which 
fhall  caufe  the  informations  to  be  notified  to  the  company's 
factors,  that  they  may  act  as  plaintiffs  in  the  matter,  being 
entitled  thereby  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  ;  and  they  not  thus 
fulfilling  their  duty,  their  effects  fhall  be  liable  to  anfwer  the 
damages  thence  arifing. 

Sect.    XXV. 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  fome  of  the  vintagers 
do  not  agree  to  the  prices  determined  in  fection  xiv.  and 
fhould  have  a  mind  to  (hip  the  wines  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture for  the  faid  ports  of  Brazil,  they  fhall  be  allow'd  fo  to 
do  by  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  company  ;  who,  at 
the  charges  and  rifk  of  the  fame  vintagers,  fhall  fend  them  to 
their  factors,  to  be  fold  in  the  faid  ftate,  at  the  fame  prices  as 
the  company's  wines  fhall  be  fold  at,  and  by  no  means  at 
greater  ;  provided  always,  that  the  quality  thereof  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  faid  prices.  And  for  the  very  reafon  that  any  fuch 
vintager  did  not  care  to  content  himfelf  with  the  eftablifhed 
prices  on  one  occafion,  he  fhall  be  excluded  the  privilege  of 
obliging  the  company  on  any  other,  to  take  his  wines  at  the 
faid  prices  ;  and  the  company  fhall  reimburfe  the  faid  vinta- 
gers the  amount  of  their  product,  abating  commiffions,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  rule,  and  all  other  expences  attend- 
ing the  returns,  fo  foon  as  the  company  fhall  have  received 
the  fame  :  it  being  underftood,  that  all  charges  attending  the 
faid  wines,  till  put  on  board,  fhall  be  paid  at  the  coft  of  the 
vintager,  and  not  of  the  company. 

Sect.     XXVI. 

If  the  company  fhould  find  any  advantage  in  extending  it's 
commerce  of  wines  and  brandies  to  the  foreign  nations  of 
Europe,  it  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  do  fo,  on  paying  the  duties 
already  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  branch  of  trade  ;  as  alfo  thofe 
of  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the  goods  it  imports  in  ex- 
change ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  the  company  may  retain  id 
it's  fervice  the  fhipping  it  may  fiand  in  need  of,  which  it  may 
difpatcb,  as  it  fhall  think  beft,  without  any  hindrance,  and 
without  being  liable  to  have  them,  or  their  crews,  difturbed, 
or  taken  from  it,  even  under  colour  of  your  majefty's  royal 
fervice. 

Sect.     XXVII. 

The  company  fhall  pay  all  the  duties  hitherto  wont  to  be  paid 
on  the  above  commodities,  as  well  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  the 
faid  ftate  of  Brazil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  hereto- 
fore practifed  ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  obferved  with  the  re- 
turns it  fhall  make  from  the  fame  ftate  of  Brazil  to  this  king- 
dom. 

Sect.     XXVIII. 

Whereas  every  one  knows  the  grievous  prejudice,  which  has 
been  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  wines  of  Douro,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  culture  of  the  fame,  by  the  great  liberty 
hitherto  taken  in  the  dealing  therein,  and  by  the  exceffive 
number  of  taverners,  who  retail  them  in  the  city  of  Porto, 
and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  every  one  endeavouring  to  adul- 
terate them  from  their  native  purity,  with  mixtures,  and 
foreign  compofitions :  and  whereas  the  whole  is  contrary  to 
what  remains  eftablifhed  by  the  charter  of  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1605,  by  the  act  of  confulfhip  of  the  18th  of  June, 
1655,  and  by  the  provifion  of  the  board  of  Dezembargo  do 
Paco,  (or  fenate)  of  the  23d  of  Auguft  of  the  fame  year  : 
your  majefty,  in  order  to  provide  againft  thefe  evils,  is  graci- 
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oufly  pleafed  to  ordain,  that  in  the  city  of  Porto,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  places,  within  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  nd 
wines  fhall  be  fold,  but  on  the  account  of  this  company,  by 
retail  ;  which  faid  company,  for  that  purpofe,  fhall  purchafe 
of  the  proprietors  the  quantity  of  wines  neceflary,  and  the 
governor  and  directors  (hall  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  one 
per  cent,  on  the  price  thereof,  and  the  other  charges  thereto 
incidental,  on  account  of  carriages,  cafks,  duties,  warehoufes, 
and  fale,  or  other  trifling  expences,  by  way  of  commiffion  ; 
out  of  the  product  of  which  they  fhall  pay  the  factors  thev 
may  employ  in  this  fervice  ;  and  all  the  remaining  profit  fhall 
belong  to  the  feveral  perfons  interefted  in  the  faid  company, 
by  a  liquid  balance  to  be  divided  among  them  in  the  manner 
above  eftablifhed  in  feet.  iv.  And  that  this  regulation  may 
be  put  in  force,  without  any  notable  trouble  to  the  parties, 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  following  fections. 

Sect.     XXIX. 

Whereas  an  entire  and  abfolute  feparation  is  to  be  made  of 
the  wines  of  the  coafts  of  Alto-Douro,  and  it's  diftnet,  in 
order  ro  be  (hipped  for  America  and  foreign  nations,  from  all 
the  other  wines  of  fuch  places  as  only  produce  a  fort  fit  to  be 
drank  in  the  country,  that  by  this  means  the  inferiority  of 
thefe  wines  may  not  deftroy  the  credit  due  to  thofe  on  account 
of  their  native  excellence  ;  your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  will,  that  there  be  made,  with  the  greateft  expedition,  a 
map  and  general  furvey  of  the  two  coafts  of  the  river  Douro 
north  and  fouth,  wherein  may  be  defcribed  all  that  territory 
which  produces  the  true  wines  for  exportation 
capable  of  paffing  forth  of  the  bar  of  the  faid  river,  feverally 
and  diftinctly  fpecifying  the  great  and  fmall  vintages  of  this 
peculiar  kind,  and  exhibiting  an  eftimate,  by  a  common  fup- 
putation  or  average,  according  to  the  produces  of  the  laft 
five  foregoing  years,  of  what  each  of  the  faid  vintages  is 
wont  to  yield,  in  order  that  the  proprietors  thereof  may  not 
fell  any,  without  making  known  to  the  company  what  they 
do  fell,  nor  be  enabled  to  fell  to  the  company,  or  to  foreign- 
ers, any  greater  number  of  pipes,  than  that  which  is  allotted 
to  them  in  the  faid  regifter  or  furvey,  on  pain,  in  cafe  of  ex- 
ceeding the  faid  quantities  in  their  fales,  of  paying  nine  times 
the  value  of  the  excefs,  and  remaining  incapacitated  to  fell 
wines  any  more  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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No  wine  whatever  fhall  be  brought  from  without  the  limits  of 
the  territory  above  defcribed  into  the  fame,  unlefs  accompanied 
with  permits,  paffed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  guilds  of  the 
places  whence  the  faid  wines  are  brought ;  which  permits  fhall 
declare  the  place  they  are  bound  to,  the  ufe  they  are  defticed 
for,  the  name  of  the  vintager  and  vintage  where  they  are 
received,  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the 
direct  road  by  which  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  ;  which  per- 
mits, in  the  above  form,  fhall  be  exhibited  to  the  commifTa- 
ries,  whom  the  company  fhall  have  nominated  in  the  refpec- 
tive  places,  to  infpedt  whether,  in  fact,  the  ufe  be  made  of 
them  for  which  they  were  defigned.  All  this  under  the  pen- 
alty, that  the  wine  which  is  tranfmitted  without  permits,  dif- 
patched  in  the  above  form,  or  which  fhall  be  found  to  be  out 
of  the  direct  roads  and  highways,  fhall  be  forfeited  in  favour 
of  the  company  :  and  this,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forry 
wines  from  being  mingled  with  the  good,  to  increafe  their 
quantity  in  prejudice  of  their  credit,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  company,  and  of  foreigners,  who  are  to  become  purcha- 
fers  thereof.  And  if  inferior  wines  fhould  happen  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  houfes  not  approved  for  their  reception  by  the 
guilds,  with  the  company's  confent,  not  only  the  faid  wines 
fhall  be  forfeited,  but  thofe  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  they  be 
found,  fhall  be  fined  the  treble  of  their  value  to  the  profit  of 
the  fame  company. 

Sect.     XXXI. 

In  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  introduction  of 
adulterated  and  forry  mixed  wines  into  thofe  foreign  count- 
ries, whither  the  wines  which  are  to  be  qualified  as  above  are 
tranfported,  no  perfon,  whatever  be  his  ftate  or  condition, 
lhall,  under  the  above  ordained  penalties,  be  entitled  to  em- 
bark any  wines  for  the  city  of  Porto,  but  fuch  as  come  ad- 
drefTed  with  the  domeftic  manifeftos  of  the  vintagers  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  j  which,  finding  them 
exact,' fhall  order  their  mark  to  be  put  upon  them  as  fit  for 
exportation;  finding  them  to  be  of  another  inferior  quality,  it 
fhall  order  the  proper  mark  to  be  put  on  them  as  inferior 
wines,  fit  only  for  home  confumption  on  the  fpot,  or  within 
the  kingdom  ;  and  finding  them  fit  to  be  (hipped  for  the  Bra- 
zils, or  for  foreign  countries,  licence  fhall  be  granted  for  the 
fale  thereof,  and  the  board  of  the  faid  company  fhall  be 
obliged  to  make  out  annually  a  general  and  particular  lift 
of  all  the  pipes  of  qualified  wine  which  fnall  be  (hipped  out 
of  the  bar  of  Porto  to  be  navigated  as  above  ;  putting  on 
every  one  of  them,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  mark  of  their  ap- 
probation, and  pointing  them  out  with  permits,  figned  by 

the 
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the  governor,  and  all  the  directors  of  the  company  to  the 
feveral  cuftom-houfes  to  which  they  are  bound  ;  and  declar- 
ing in  the  faid  permits  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  make 
the  ladings,  and  the  certain  number  of  pipes  which  every 
one  of  the  faid  perfons  fhippeth,  though  it  be  but  a  fingle 
pipe,  or  even  but  a  barrel  j  to  the  intent,  that  if  any  fhould 
have  an  inclination  to  introduce  into  any  of  the  faid  foreign 
countries  any  wines  without  permits,  or  in  quantities  ex- 
ceeding the  number  fpecified  in  the  faid  permits,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  being  wines  of  Alto  Douro,  the  cheat  may 
be  inftantly  difcovered  in  the  refpective  cuftom-houfes  of 
the  faid  foreign  countries,  as  it  will  be  evident  in  both  cafes 
that  the  wine  is  of  different  territories,  and  fubjedted  to  thofe 
mixtures  and  frauds  which  the  company  is  endeavouring  to 
prevent  for  the  common  good.  And  for  a  ftill  greater  fecurity 
the  company  will,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  remit  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  America  and  Europe,  to  which  any  wines 
are  exported,  a  printed  general  account,  and  circumflanced 
as  above,  with  the  names  of  the  laders,  and  with  a  declara- 
tion of  how  much  every  one  of  them  fhipped,  that  it  may 
reach  the  knowlege  of  every  body. 

Sect.    XXXII. 

For  the  fale  of  wine  by  retail  in  the  city  of  Porto,  no  more 
taveiners  (hall  be  allowed  than  the  ninety-five  eftablifhed  by 
the  charter  of  the  23d  of  February  1605.  by  the  aft  of 
confulftiip  of  the  i8thof  June,  1655,  and  by  the  provifion 
of  the  board  of  Dczembargo  do  Paco  (or  fenate)  of  the 
23d  of  Auguft  of  the  fame  year :  infomuch,  that  neither 
the  number  of  taverns  fhall  be  altered,  nor  any  change  made 
with  refpect  to  the  places  appointed  for  them  ;  nor  fliall  any 
taverner  be  admitted  to  hold  any  one  of  them,  who  is  not 
approved  and  licenfed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  board  of  the 
company,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  company's  ufe,  of  all 
the  wine  found  in  taverns  not  licenfed  as  above,  and  of  fix 
months  imprifonment  to  fuch  as  fhall  be  detected  felling  there- 
in :  this  penalty  to  be  doubled  and  trebled,  in  cafes  of  re- 
lapfe,  againft  fuch  taverners  or  owners  of  wines  as  fhall  be 
fubject  thereto. 

Sect.     XXXIII. 

That  the  manufacturers  of  wine,  and  the  purchafers  thereof, 
may  be  enabled  to  act  upon  certain  grounds,  fo  as  that 
neither  the  manufacture  may  claim,  by  felling  it,  fuch  pro- 
fits as  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  commerce,  nor  the  com- 
merce be  able  to  ruin  the  manufacture  in  it's  beginning  for 
the  purchafes  thereof,  the  company  fliall  unalterably  pay  for 
all  the  wines  it  may  take  up  for  exportation  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  mil-reis  per  pipe,  according  to  the  two  different 
qualities  thereof,  in  the  manner  above  declared  in  feet.  xiv. 
fo  that,  in  cafe  of  there  being  a  great  deficiency  of  the  above- 
laid  qualified  wines,  and  a  great  demand  for  the  fame,  thofe 
of  the  firft  rank  may  not  exceed  the  price  of  thirty  mil-reis 
per  pipe,  nor  thofe  of  the  fecond  furpafs  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  mil-reis.  Such,  however,  as  may  prove  unfit  for  expor- 
tation, and  yet  proper  enough  for  horne-confumption,  fliall 
alfo  be  bought  and  fold  by  the  fame  company  at  certain  fixed 
prices,  in  the  following  manner:  fuch  as  are  of  the  growth 
of  the  lands  lying  between  Porto  and  Amelias  fliall  be  bought 
at  the  rate  of  four  mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  at  the  rate  of 
ten  reis  per  pint,  the  company  being  at  all  expence  and 
charges  thereof:  thofe  of  the  growth  of  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween Amelias  and  Bayao  fhall  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five 
mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  reis  per  quart :  thofe  of  the  growth  of  Anfede  and  it's 
territory,  which  fliall  be  hereafter  defcribed,  fhall  be  bought 
as  above  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil  reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  in  like 
manner  at  the  rate  of  twelve  reis  and  a  half  per  quart:  thofe 
of  the  growth  of  the  lands  of  Barqueiros,  cf  Mazaofrio,  of 
Barrou,  and  Penhajoya,  fliall  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  eight 
mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  reis  per  quart : 
the  other  ripe  wines  of  the  hills  beyond  douro?  lying  without 
the  limits  defcribed  of  the  lands  productive  of  wines  for  ex- 
portation, fhall  be  fold  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mil-reis  per 
pipe,  and  fold  in  like  manner  at  the  rate  of  a  vintem  (or 
twenty  reis)  per  quart :  and  the  governor  and  directors  of 
the  company  fliall  caufe  the  faid  wines  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  taverns,  to  be  fold  at  retail  in  the  manner  eftab- 
lifhed in  fection  xxviii.  with  this  farther  declaration,  that  for 
each  of  the  abovefaid  forts  of  wine  the  faid  company  fhall 
provide  proper  cafks,  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  diftinguifhing 
their  feveral  qualities  and  prices :  and  that  the  taverner  who 
inverts  the  faid  orders,  either  by  putting  the  better  fort  of 
wines  in  the  cafks  of  the  inferior  fort,  or  by  mingling  the 
one  with  the  other,  fliall  for  the  firft  offence  pay  a  hundred 
mil-reis,  fhall  forfeit  all  the  wine  he  may  be  found  poffeffed 
of,  in  favour  of  the  informer,  and  have  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment ;  for  the  fecond,  the  fame  penalties  fhall  be  doubled  ; 
and  for  the  third,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame,  and  fhall 
be  over  and  above  publicly  whipped  and  tranfported  to 
the  kingdom  of  Angola.  And  becaufe  there  will  be  fome 
wines  of  fo  bad  a  fort  as  to  be  only  fit  to  burn,  or  make  vine- 
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gar,  the  company  fhall  immediately  grant  licences  to  the  pro- 
prietors  of  fuch  wines  for  reducing  them  to  brandies  or  vine- 
gars, and  being  difpofed  to  make  their  provifions  of  thefe  two 
commodities,  they  fhall  purchafe  the  fame  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

Sect.    XXXIV. 

If  in  fome  years  the  growth  of  the  wines  fhould  be  fe  re- 
dundant as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  company  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it  readily,  neither  for  American  confumption,  nor 
for  that  of  the  city  of  Porto,  the  vintagers  fhall  be  at  liberty 
to  fell  the  faid  commodity,  for  the  confumption  of  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  no  prohibition  thereof;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  convey'd  without  the  bar,  the  quality  thereof 
fhall  be  marked  on  the  cafks  it  is  conveyed  in,  and  the  whole 
fhall  be  accompanied  with  the  company's  permit,  that  the 
place  it  is  defigned  for  may  be  known  ;  and  that  it  may  not 
be  tranfmitted  to  foreign  countries,  and  become  productive 
of  the  ill  confequences  before  mentioned. 

Sect.     XXXV. 

Whereas  this  company  is  eftablifhed  on  the  flock  and  propef 
fubftance  of  the  perfons  therein  interefted,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  ftock  from  the  royal  revenue  ;  and  whereas  every  one 
is  free  to  difpofe  of  his  own  effects  as  to  himfelf  may  appear 
the  moft  for  his  own  advantage,  the  faid  company  and  the 
management  fhall  be  under  the  immediate  fubjection  to  the 
royal  perfon  of  your  majefty,  and  independent  of  all  the  tri- 
bunals, a3  well  the  greater  as  the  leffer  ones,  fo  as  that  no 
minifter  or  tribunal  of  your  majefty  fhall  in  any  cafe  or  acci- 
dent whatever  interfere  with  it  or  with  what  belongs  to  it, 
nor  fhall  be  intitled  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  fame  in  the 
management  of  all  which  belongs  to  it,  nor  demand  of  it 
any  account  of  it's  proceedings,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors, who  quit  their  office,  to  lay  before  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceed  them,  in  the  manner  laid  down  already  in  feet.  iv. 
And  this  is  to  be  underftood  with  exprefs  inhibition  to  all  the 
faid  tribunals  and  minifters,  and  notwithftanding  the  right  of 
their  refpective  jurifdictions  ;  for  though  it  may  feem  that  the 
management  of  the  faid  company's  affairs  fhould  be  fubject 
to  fuch  or  fuch  jurifdictions,  neverthelefs,  as  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  your  majefty's  royal  revenues,  but  belong  wholly 
to  the  perfons  who  put  their  own  ftock  into  the  faid  com- 
pany, it  is  they  who  are  to  have  the  management'  thereof 
entirely  to  themfelves,  with  that  feparate  and  privative  jurif- 
diction  which  your  majefly  is  pleafed  to  grant  them.  In  the 
cafe,  however,  of  a  tribunal's  wanting  to  be  informed  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  any  thing  relative  to  your  majefty's 
royal  fervice,  it  may  order  it's  fecretary  to  write  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  faid  board  of  managers,  who  being  by  him 
acquainted  therewith,  will  direct  him  what  anfwer  to  give. 
If  it  fhould  be  what  the  board  does  not  think  expedient  to 
comply  with,  the  tribunal  which  fliall  have  made  the  en- 
quiry may  addrefs  your  majefty,  to  the  intent  that,  after  the 
faid  board  has  been  heard  upon  the  fubject,  your  majefty 
may  take  fuch  refolutions  as  to  your  great  wifdom  fhall  feem 
meet. 

Sect.     XXXVI. 

In  cafe  the  agents  and  factors  of  the  company  in  America, 
or  elfewhere,  fhould  happen  to  die,  neither  the  judges  for 
the  dead  and  the  abfent,  nor  the  judges  for  orphans,  nor  any 
other  than  the  proper  judge  appointed  by  the  company  to 
take  cognizance  of  it's  affairs  in  the  refpective  places,  where 
fuch  agents  or  factors  fhall  die,  fhall  interfere  in  the  feizure 
of  the  books  and  effects  of  the  deceafed  ;  which  faid  judge, 
or  fuperintendant  of  the  company's  affairs,  fhall  feize  the 
faid  books  and  effects,  and  fhall  give  an  account  thereof  to 
the  board  of  the  company  in  the  city  of  Porto,  that  the  fame 
may  firft,  and  with  preference  to  all  other  titles,  feparate 
what  belongs  to  the  company,  and  then  deliver  up  the  re- 
mainder to  the  judges  or  parties  where  and  to  whom  it  may 
belong.  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood  with  regard  to  the 
coffers  and  fuperintendents  of  the  city  of  Porto,  with  whom 
the  company  fhall  fettle  accounts  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
down  to  the  hour  of  death,  admitting  their  heirs  to  be  heard, 
to  whom,  however,  the  right  of  adminiftering  to  the  de- 
ceafed is  not  to  be  transfered,  but  muft  always  remain  un- 
transferable. 

Sect.     XXXVII. 

It  is  your  majefty's  royal  pleafure,  that  the  debts  due  to  this 
company,  which  have  been  contracted  from  effects  of  the 
fame,  and  not  of  any  other  nature,  be  recovered  in  favour 
of  the  company  by  it's  recorder  (or  judge  confervator)  or  by 
the  minifters  every  where,  who  fhall  be  required  to  recover 
them,  the  fame  as  your  majefty's  royal  revenue,  notwith- 
ftanding any  privileges  or  refolutions  which  the  debtors  fhall 
allege  to  the  contrary. 

Sect. 
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It  is  alfo  your  majefty's  royal  pleafure,  that  all  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  trade,  whatever  be  their  ftate  or  condition, 
and  however  privileged  they  be,  on  being  called  before  the 
board  of  the  company  for  any  affair  belong.ng  to  the  ma- 
nagement thereof,  (hall  be  obliged  to  attend  the  fame  forth- 
with, and  on  failure  of  fo  doing  the  recorder  (or  judge  con- 
fervator)  (hall  proceed  againft  them  as  to  him  (hall  appear 
moft  proper. 

Sect.    XXXIX. 

All  perfons  who  (hall  enter  into  this  company  with  fix  thou- 
fand  crufadcs  (lock,  and  thence  upward,  (hall,  as  long  as 
the  faid  company  perfifts,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  not  being 
confinable  but  within  their  own  houfes,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  fuch  privilege  is  ufual'.y  granted  :  and  the  officers  of 
the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  (hall  be  exempt  from  bearing 
arms  in  any  companies,  whether  of  horfe  or  foot,  and  from 
furnifliing  recruits,  or  attending  general  mufters,  in  virtue  of 
their  refpective  employments.  And  the  trade  which  (hall 
be  carried  on  in  the  faid  company  as  above,  or  by  means  of 
flocks,  or  by  employments  exercifed  by  the  board  of  the 
company,  in  the  poft:  of  governor  and  directors  thereof,  (hall 
not  only  be  of  detriment  to  the  nobility  of  the  perfons,  who 
carry  it  on,  but  (hall  rather  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper 
means  towards  attaining  to  acquired  nobility  ;  fo  that  the 
afore-mentioned  voting  membeis,  conftituted  by  your  ma- 
jefty to  ferve  at  this  firft  eftablifhment,  fhall  remain  habi- 
litated for  being  inftalled  in  the  military  orders,  without  any 
difpenfation  on  the  fcore  of  mechanics,  and  their  child  fhall 
alfo,  without  fuch  difpenfation,  be  qualified  to  contend  for 
promotion  before  the  fenate  of  Lifbon  ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  after  having  exercifed  the  (aid  employment,  they 
do  not  themfelves  fell  by  retail  in  warehoufes  or  (hops,  and 
that  they  do  not  take  up  any  bufmefs  degrading  to  the  faid 
poft,  after  having  filled  it:  this,  neverthelefs,  is  to  take 
place  upon  future  elections,  only  in  favour  of  thofe  perfons 
who  fhall  have  filled  the  pofts  of  governor  and  fub-governor, 
after  having  ferved  at  leaft  two  years  compleat,  to  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  of  the  company. 

Sect.    XL. 

The  offences  committed  againft  any  officer  of  the  company, 
by  deed  or  word,  in  matter  concerning  his  office,  fhall  be 
punifhed  by  the  recorder  (or  judge  confervator)  as  if  done  to 
your  majefty's  officers  of  juftice. 

Sect.     XLL 

No  brokers  fhall  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  purchafe  or 
fide  of  the  company's  effects  ;  and  only  when  the  managers 
thereof  (hall  think  fit  to  mak=  ufe  of  them  in  bargaining  up- 
on any  affair,  they  (hall  be. paid  for  the  fame,  the  hire 
agreed  upon  between  them  ;  which  otherwife  they  (hall  not 
be  obliged  to  undertake. 
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Though  the  company  be  refolved  to  act  in  every  thing  which 
relates  to  preparing  and  difpatching  it's  ladings  and  (hipping 
with  the  utmoft  mildnefs,  and  without  applying  to  methods 
of  feverity,  as  neverthelefs  it  may  find  itfelf  in  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  the  minifters  of 
juftice  :  it  is  your  majefty's  royal  pleafure,  that,  to  this  ef- 
fect, the  board,  by  means  of  it's  recorder  (or  judge  confer- 
vator) may  fend  meffage  to  the  judges  of  criminal  and  to  the 
high  bailiffs  of  the  city  of  Porto,  for  thel'e  to  execute  the 
orders  which  (hall  be  fent  them  ;  and  your  majefty  will  look 
upon  the  good  offices  done  by  them  on  fuch  occafions,  as  if 
done  for  the  advantage  of  the  royal  fervice,  that  they  may 
receive  from  your  majefty  the  reward  thereof  in  their  promo- 
tions, on  prefenting  to  the  faid  judges  for  that  purpofe  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  faid  board  :  and  on  the  reverfe,  if  they  do 
not  comply  with  this  obligation,  it  (hall  be  matter  of  com- 
plaint, and  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  failure  of  duty  in  their 
refidences. 

Sect.     XLIIL 

Your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  to  the  governor, 
directors,  fecretary,  and  confultors  of  this  company,  the 
fpecial  favour,  that,  while  they  continue  to  ferve  in  the  faid 
pofts,  they  may  not  be  taken  up,  or  confined,  by  ordei  of 
any  tribunal,  military  commander,  or  minifter  of  juftice,  in 
any  cafe  civil  or  criminal  (unlefs  it  fhould  be  in  flagrante 
delicto)  without  authority  theiefore  from  his  recorder  (or 
judge  confervator :)  And  that  their  factors  and  officers,  who 
(hali  repair  to  the  provinces,  and  other  places  out  of  the 
city  of  Porto,  to  make  puichafes  and  execute  the  commif- 
fions  with  which  they  may  be  charged,  may  make  ufe  of 
Vol.  II. 
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all  forts  of  fteel  and  fire- arms  neceftary  for  the  fafety  of 
their  perfons  and  the  capital  they  have  with  them  ;  on  con- 
dition that  they  carry  with  them  licences  for  fo  doing,  dif- 
patched  by  the  recorder  (or  judge  confervator)  of  the  com- 
pany, in  your  majefty's  royal  name. 

Sect.     XLIV. 

Whereas  the  fund,  or  joint  capital  dock  of  this  company 
confifts  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  cruf.tdos,  di- 
vided into  actions  of  four  hundred  mil-rcis  each,  as  is  al- 
ready eftablifhed  in  fedt.  x.  every  proprietor  may  have 
one  or  more  adtions,  as  he  (hall  think  fit,  provided  that, 
on  compleating  the  number  to  the  amount  of  ten  thoufand 
crufados,  which  is  the  fufficient  (hare  toward-;  qualifying  per- 
fons poffeiTtd  of  actions  for  pofts  in  the  management  there- 
of, thofe  adtions,  over  and  above  the  faid  amount,  do  re- 
main concealed  in  the  books  of  the  company,  without  be- 
ing laid  down  in  the  public  accompts,  which  are  to  be  di- 
ftributed  among  the  members,  who  have  a  right  of  voting  at 
general  elections. 
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The  company  dial!  remain  open  to  the  reception  of  the  fums 
competent  for  the  aforefaid  adtions,  to  wit,  for  tl.e  city  of 
Porto  and  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  fpace  of  five  months: 
for  the  iflands  of  Acores  and  Madeira,  for  feven  :  and  for 
all  the  Portuguefe  dominions  in  America,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year  :  the  faid  terms  to  commence  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  proclamations,  that  it  may  reach  to  every  one's 
knowlege.  And  after  the  faid  terms  are  ended,  or  before 
the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  abovementioned  joint  capital 
ftock  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  crufados  be  com- 
pleated,  the  company  (hall  be  clufed,  fo  as  to  be  no  more 
enabled  to  admit  into  the  fame  any  other  perfon  whatever: 
with  this  declaration,  that  for  every  one  Who  (hall  enter  in- 
to this  company,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  pay  down  at  his  en- 
trance one  hali  the  amount  of  the  actions  he  fubferibes  for, 
and  for  the  other  half  a  oedit  will  be  given  him  of  fix 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  fixing  up  the  faid  pro- 
clamations to  pay  in  the  fame,  at  two  different  payment^ 
of  three,  and  three  months  each; 

Sect.     XLVI. 

The  perfons  who  (hall  enter  with  the  abovefaiti  actions,  whe- 
ther natives  or  foreigners,  may  difpofe  of  the  value  thereof 
in  that  manner,  and  to  that  intern",  which  they  (ball  think 
beft,  whether  by  way  of  iritail,  chaplainfllip,  truft  temporal 
or  perpetual,  deed  of  gift  to  the  living,  or  reverlion  in  cafe 
of  death,  or  other  fuch  methods,  making  fuch  adoptions, 
and  applying  fuch  difpofals  and  claufes  as  they  (hall  think  fit  j 
all  which  it  is  your  majefty's  royal  pleafure  to  approve  and 
confirm,  from  this  inftant,  of  your  own  free  will,  certain 
knowlege,  and  royal  plenary  and  fuprcme  povver,  notwith- 
standing any  difpofitions  to  the  contrary,  though  naturally 
requiring  to  be  efpecially  mentioned,  fe,  an  '  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  if  the  faid  difpofals,  adoptions,  and  claufes  had 
been  written  in  deeds  of  giit  under  fpecious  claims,  or  in 
laft  wills,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  the  teftators.  Foraf- 
much  as,  fince  the  right  which  every  01  e,  in  \irtue  of  na- 
tural liberty  j  is  entitled  to  of  freely  difpofing  of  what  is  his 
own,  authorifes  donors  and  tcftators  to  contract  and  difpofe 
as  above  in  favour  of  private  families  and  perfons,  much 
more  may  the  perfons  entering  with  the  faid  actions  be  au- 
thonfed  to  adt  in  the  fame  manner,  when  over  and  above 
the  onerous  titles  of  the  contracts  they  enter  into  with  the 
company,  and  the  company  with  your  majeftv,  they  concur 
to  the  improvement  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  efta- 
blifhment to  your  majefty's  royal  fervice,  to  the  common- 
weal of  your  kingdom,  and  to  the  prefervation  and  ciedit  of 
a  commodity,  which,  though  fo  important,  is  in  Fo  ruinous 
a  fituation. 

Sect.    XLVIL 

The  money  which  (hall  be  thrown  into  this  company  fhall 
not  be  extracted  thence,  during  the  time  of  it's  continu- 
ance, which  fhall  be  that  of  twenty  years,  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  firft  fquadron  it  fhall  dif- 
patch  ;  which  term  of  years  may  neverthelefs  be  renewable 
for  ten  more,  if  the  company  fhall  requeft  as  much,  and 
your  majefty  be  graciouflv  pleafed  to  grant  it  the  fame. 
However,  that  the  perfon;  who  fhall  enter  with  their  fcveral 
capitals  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufs  thereof, 
they  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  fell  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  ac- 
tions they  are  po  fie  fled  of,  as  if  they  were  abfolute  maftcrs 
of  the  fame,  at  the  prices  they  (hail  agree  for,  transferring 
the  fame  actions  to  the  perfons  who  (hail  be  the  purchafejs, 
which  contracts  the  board  of  the  company  fhall  be  imme- 
diately informed  of,  and  the  f  ■•<•  fhall  caufe  the  neceftary 
minutes  to  be  taken  of  the  faid  transfer,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward on  that  account,  paffing  new  policies  in  favour  of  the 
6  X  Jievs; 
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new  owners  of  fuch  aaions,  and  entering  marginal  notes  in 
the  old  policies  of  the  fellers  thereof,  whereby  the  fale  they 
have  made  of  the  fame  may  evidently  appear,  and  taking 
care  to  fix  to  the  faid  actions  fuch  neceffary  lights  as  may 
ferve  for  a  full  title  to. the  new  proprietors.  All  which  is  to 
be  underftood,  fo  long  as  the  faid  company  fhall  remain 
with  a  mercantile  form  of  management,  and  veiled  with  the 
privileges  your  majefty  is  pleafed  to  grant  to  it  as  above. 
For,  in  cafe  of  it's  mercantile  form  of  government  being 
changed,  or  of  failure  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  fame 
privileges,  every  perfon  poffeffed  of  actions  in  it  fhall  be  at 
full  liberty  to  call  out  immediately  the  capital  of  his  actions, 
together  with  the  intereft  thereof,  which  till  that  day  fhall 
be  found  due  to  him.  And  your  majefty  confirms  the  fame, 
with  the  fame  claufes,  to  be  literally  and  inviolably  obferved, 
without  interpretation,  modification,  or  any  meanings  of 
fact  or  law,  which  can  or  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.     XLVIII. 

The  interefts  arifing  from  the  funds  of  this  company  fhall 
be  divided  for  the  firft  time  in  the  month  of  July,  of  the 
third  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  departure  of  the  fit  ft 
fquadron,  on  board  of  which  the  faid  company  fhall  (hip  it's 
goods  for  the  Brazils,  and  from  thenceforward  a  dividend  pro 
rata  of  the  faid  interefts,  fhall  be  annually  and  fucceffively 
made  in  the  month  of  July  aforefaid  ;  although  the  directors 
fhould  happen  to  have  more  than  a  year  to  remain  in  their 
offices. 

Sect.    XLIX. 

Such  flocks  and  interefts  as  fhall  be  found  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  years,  which  compleat  the  term  of  the  com- 
pany's charter,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  farther  term  for 
which  it  may  be  renewed,  having  the  nature  of  an  intail, 
of  a  chaplainfhip,  of  a  truft  temporal  or  perpetual,  or  being 
the  property  of  the  abfent,  fhall  immediately  be  pafled  from 
the  coffers  of  the  company  to  the  general  depofit  of  the  court 
and  city  of  Lifbon,  where  they  fhall  be  laid  up  with  the 
fame  fecurity  as  the  faid  depofit  itfelf  is,  in  order  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of,  applied,  or  delivered  up,  according  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  perfons  who  fo  fettled  them  at  the  time  of  putting  in- 
to the  company.  But  thofe  ftocks  which  are  not  under  any 
fuch  restrictions,  and  are  perfectly  allodial  and  free,  fhall  re- 
quire nothing  more  or  lefs  to  entitle  their  proprietors  to  re- 
ceive the  full  value  thereof,  than  the  very  policy  of  the 
fame  ;  and  the  money  being  paid  to  the  perfon  who  produces 
the  faid  policy,  this  fhall  remain  in  the  coffer,  to  ferve  as  a 
difcharge  from  the  faid  action  or  ftocks ;  for  the  recovery  of 
which  no  copies  fhall  ever  be  of  ufe,  but  the  originals  them- 
felves  fhall  be  always  required. 

Sect.    L. 

All  this  fhall  extend  to  foreigners,  and  perfons  refiding  in 
foreign  countries,  whatever  quality  or  condition  they  be  of; 
and  in  cafe,  that  during  the  above  twenty  years  term  of 
charter,  or  the  farther  renewal  thereof,  this  crown  (which 
heaven  avert !)  fhould  be  at  war  with  any  other  power  whofe 
vaffals  have  thrown  their  effects  into  this  company,  neverthe- 
lefs  no  arreft,  embarraffment,  fequeftration,  or  reprifal,  fhall 
affect  them,  or  the  interefts  thence  arifing  to  the  owners, 
but  rather  they  fhall  remain  to  them  as  perfectly  free,  ex- 
empt, and  fecure,  as  if  every  one  had  them  in  their  own 
hands :  a  fpecial  favour  which  your  majefty  is  pleafed  to  grant 
to  this  company  from  the  motives  above-mentioned  ;  and 
which  your  majefty,  thus  on  your  royal  word,  promifes  to 
fulfil  to  them. 

Sect.    LI. 

And  becaufe  in  courfe  of  time  many  things  may  occur, 
which  cannot  at  prefent  be  expreffed  for  want  of  reflecting 
on  them,  your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  empower 
the  faid  company,  as  occafion  fhall  offer,  to  lay  them  before 
your  majefty,  by  means  of  the  fecretary  of  flate  for  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  that  your  majefty  may  determine  concerning 
them  as  your  wifdom  fhall  find  beft  for  your  own  royal  fer- 
vice,  and  for  the  common  good  of  your  dutiful  fubjects  and 
of  this  company.  And  the  company  fhall  do  fo  accordingly, 
even  in  matters  relating  to  it's  own  advantage,  whenever 
any  one  of  the  directors  fhall  infill  on  a  cafe  being  laid  before 
your  majefty,  provided  the  affairs  be  of  moment,  and  it's 
confequences  of  importance  to  your  royal  fervice,  to  the  com- 
mon-weal of  the  kingdom,  or  to  fome  weighty  affair  of  the 
company. 

Sect.    LII. 

Whereas  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  fix  a  time  certain  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fquadrons  from  the  city  of  Porto  to  the  ftates  of 
Brazil,  as  well  as  that  the  wines  may  be  navigated  at  a  conveni- 
ent feafon,  as  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  governments  may 


make  their  neceffary  provifions  at  a  certain  period  of  time:  It 
is  your  majefty's  royal  pleafure,  that  the  fquadrons,  bound 
for  thofe  governments,  do  precisely  fet  fail  in  the  fpring  tides 
of  the  month  of  September,  or,  at  the  kteft,  in  the  firft  of 
thofe  of  October  of  every  year,  on  pain,  that  thefhips  which 
do  otherwife,  fhall  not  be  impowered  to  go  out  till  the  like 
time  of  the  following  year  ;  and  that  leave  fhall  not  be  grant- 
ed to  them  to  lade  or  to  fail  at  any  other  time. 
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And  whereas  your  majefty,  after  hearing  the  petitioners,  has 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  nominate  the  perfons,  whofe  names 
are  hereunder  fubferibed,  to  eftablilh  and  govern  this  com- 
pany for  the  firft  three  years  ;  they,  and  every  one  of  them 
fign  this  writing  in  the  name  of  the  faid  vintagers  and  uood 
men  of  the  city  of  Porto  ;  perfonally  binding  their  own 
effects  with  which  they  enter  into  the  company,  and  alfo 
thofe  of  the  perfons  in  general,  who  fhall  enter  into  the  fame 
fo  far  only  as  the  portions  wherewith  they  enter  therein  may 
extend  :  that  your  majefty  may  vouchfafe  to  confirm  the  faid 
company  with  all  the  claufes,  pre-eminence,  privileges,  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  fame  writing,  and  with  all  the 
flrength  and  force  neceffary  for  it's  validity  and  fecurity, 
Porto,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1756. 

Sebaftian  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello. 

Jofeph  da  Cofta  Ribeiro. 

Luiz  Beleza  de  Andrade. 

Jofeph  Pinto  da  Cunha. 

Jofeph  Monteiro  de  Carvalho. 

Cuftodio  dos  Santos  Alvares  BritO. 

John  Pacheco  Pereira. 

Lewis  de  Magalhaens  Coutinho. 

Antony  de  Ataujo  Freire  de  Soufa  e  Vieiga. 

Emanuel  Rodrigues  Braga. 

Francis  John  de  Carvalho. 

Dominick  Jofeph  Nogueira. 

Francis  Martins  da  Luz. 

Francis  Barboza  dos  Santos. 

Lewis  Diogo  de  Moura  Coutinho. 

I,  the  king,  make  known  to  thofe  who  may  fee  this  charter 
of  confirmation,  that  having,  and  with  perfons  of  my  royal 
council,  and  other  minifters  learned,  experienced,  and  zealous 
fur  the  fervice  of  God,  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  common- 
weal of  my  fubjects,  whom  I  thought  fit  to  confult,  mature- 
ly weigh  the  three  and  fifty  chapters  and  conditions  contained 
in  the  three  and  thirty  afore  written  half  fheets,  marked  by 
Sebaftian  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  one  of  my  council,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  the 
principal  vintagers  of  upper  Douro,  and  the  good  men  of  the 
city  of  Porto,  therein  mentioned,  have  made  and  ordained, 
with  my  royal  approbation,  in  order  to  eftablilh  a  company, 
which  may  competently  fupport  the  culture  of  the  vineyards 
of  Alto  Douro,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  the  growths 
thereof  in  their  natural  purity,  to  the  advantage  of  domeftic 
and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  my  fubjects, 
without  any  expence  to  my  revenue,  but  rather  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  and  of  the  common-weal  of  my  king- 
dom :  and  whereas  upon  examination  of  the  faid  conditions, 
with  mature  counfel,  and  prudent  deliberation,  they  have 
been  found  not  only  convenient,  as  well  as  the  company  it- 
felf, which  is  of  manifeft  utility  to  the  faid  city  of  Porto, 
and  to  the  provinces  thereto  adjoining;  but  alfo,  that  the 
faid  company  is  of  fingular  fervice  in  this  particular,  as  alfo 
the  perfons,  who  thereby  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  by  fo  advantageous  and  folid  an 
eftablifhment  :  it  is  my  royal  will  and  pleafure  to  confirm  all 
the  faid  conditions,  and  every  one  in  particular,  as  if  they 
were,  word  for  word,  here  inferted  and  declared  :  and,  by 
this  my  charter,  I  confirm  to  it  and  them  the  fame,  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  certain  knowlege,  royal  and  abfylute 
power,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  put  in  execution,  and 
fully  obferved,  according  to  the  tenor  and  meaning  thereof. 
And  it  is  my  royal  will  that  this  confirmation,  in  the  whole 
and  for  every  part  thereof,  be  inviolably  obferved,  and  never  be 
repealed,  but  do  always  remain  in  it's  full  force  and  vigour, 
as  firm,  valid,  and  perpetual,  without  diminution  ;  and  that 
no  doubts  or  demurs  be  railed  to  obftruct  the  accomplishment 
of  the  fame,  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  in  judgment  or 
out  of  it;  and  that  it  be  underftood  to  be  done  in  the  beft 
form,  and  in  the  moft  perfect  meaning  which  can  be  expreffed 
and  underftood  in  favour  of  the  fame  company,  and  it's  com- 
merce and  the  fupport  thereof;  fupplying,  and  having  for 
fupplied,  (as  if  inferted  in  this  charter)  all  claufes  and  forma- 
lities of  law  and  practice,  which  may  be  requifite  to  give  it  it's 
full  force  ;  and  I  repeal,  and  have  for  repealed,  all  and  every 
the  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinations,  decrees  of  courts,  provifions, 
extravagants,  other  charters,  and  opinions  of  doctors,  winch 
by  any  means,  or  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  conditions  of  the  faid  company,  or  to  any  one  of 
them,  though  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  render  it  neceffary  to 
ujake  herein  a  fpecial  and  exprefs  recital  thereof,  word  for 

word, 
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word,  notwithftanding  the  ordination  of  the  fecond  book, 
title  forty  four,  which  ordains  that  no  ordination  (hall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  by  me  repealed,  unlefs  exprefs  mention 
of  the  fame  be  made  :  and  for  the  greater  force  and  irrevoca- 
ble exiftence  of  this  confirmation,  I  promife  and  give  affurance, 
on  my  royal  word,  thus  to  fulfil  it,  arid  to  caufe  it  to  be  ful- 
filled and  maintained,  and  not  to  revoke  it,  but  to  fupport 
the  perfons  inteiefted  in  the  faid  company  in  the  prefervation 
of  that  and  of  it's  commerce,  in  the  quality  of  protector  there- 
of, as  I  am  in  fact  :  and  this  charter  (hall  have  the  force  of  a 
law,  that  the  confirmation  of  the  conditions  and  chapters 
therein  contained  may  always  remain  in  their  full  vigour 
without  any  alteration.  Wherefore  I  command  the  fenate  of 
Lifbon,  the  courts  of  requefts,  the  court  of  exchequer,  the 
ultra-marine-council,  the  board  of  confcience,  the  guild  of 
the  city  of  Porto,  and  other  courts  and  tribunals,  as  alfo  all 
the  governors,  generals  of  the  Brazils,  officers  majors,  inten- 
dants  of  the  revenue,  auditors  general,  and  guilds  of  that 
ftate,  and  all  the  magiftrates,  minifters,  judges,  and  juftices 
of  my  kingdoms  and  lordfhips,  that  they  in  like  manner  do 
fulfil  and  obferve  it,  and  caufe  the  farrie  to  be  fulfilled  and  ob- 
ferved,  without  doubt  or  demur,  of  any  fort^  not  admitting 
any  plea  which  may  obftrudt,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the 
effect  of  the  faid  conditions,  as  whatever  relates  to  the  com- 
pany belongs  to  the  board  of  the  fame.  And  it  is  my  pleafure, 
that  this  charter  have  force  as  an  inftrument,  without  paffing 
through  the  chancery -office,  and  notwithstanding  the  ordina- 
tion, book  fecond,  title  39,  to  the  contrary,  though  it  be 
more  than  a  year  before  it  have  it's  full  effects. 


Given  at  Belem  the  10th  of 
September,  1756. 


R    E    Y. 


Sebaftain  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello. 

Charter,  by  which  your  majefty  is  pleafed,  for  the  reafons 
therein  alleged,  to  confirm  the  fifty-three  chapters,  and  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  thirty  three  half  leaves  afore- 
written,  which  the  principle  vintagers  of  Alto  Douro,  and 
the  good  men  of  the  city  of  Porto,  have  made  and  ordained, 
with  your  majcfty's  royal  approbation,  for  forming  a  com- 
pany, which,  maintaining  the  culture  of  the  vineyards,  may 
preferve  the  produce  thereof  in  it's  natural  purity,  to  the  ad- 
Vantage  of  the  vintage,  of  commerce,  and  of  public  health. 

For  your  majefty's  inflection, 

Done  by  Joachim  Joseph  Boralhq. 

Regiftered  in  the  office  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  in  book  I.  of  the  faid  company,  leaf  I. 
and  the  following. 

The  printer,  Michael  Rodrigues,  may  print  the  chapters,  arid 
the  conditions  of  the  general  company  for  the  culture  of  the 
vineyards  of  Alto  Douro  ;  I  having,  by  this  decree,  granted 
him  the  neceffary  licence  for  that  purpofe  only. 

With  his  majefty's  royal  fignature. 

Regiftered. 

Remarks    on  our  article  Portugal,  fince  the  laft 
war,    and  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

The  Portugueze  being  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year 
1762,  we  again  fuccouied  them  at  no  lefs  expence  than  we 
did  before,  and  they  became  a  contracting  party  to  the  De- 
finitive  TREATY  of  1763.  See  America  for  the  treaty 
at  large.  But  we  have  not  received  or  got  any  grateful  re- 
turns, fuitable  to  all  the  obligations  which  Portugal  is  noto- 
rioufly  under  to  Great-Baitain  ;  though  it  has  been  faid,  we 
are  in  daily  expectations  to  receive  fuch  in  a  commercial 
way,  as  will  make  us  an  ample  compenfation  for  all  the  ex- 
pences,  which  we  have  been  at :  but  we  know  there  is  little 
gratitude  amongft  princes,  when  their  turn  is  ferved.  How- 
ever, if  Portugal  only  amufes  and  deceives  us  again  ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  this  nation  will  never  more  affift  them,  with- 
out previoufly  consulting  her  own  immediate  intereft  by  fo  do- 
ing :  we  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  battles  of  o- 
ther  nations,  without  receiving  advantages,  more  than  equi- 
valent to  the  expence,  and  the  attention  required  by  the  court 
of  England,  when  engaged  in  fuch  enterpnzes.  The  large - 
nefs  of  our  Public  Debts,  and  the  multiplicity  of  our 
Taxes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  a  memento  to  relinquifh 
fuch  fyftems,  till  we  have  got  rid  of  our  national  incumbran- 
ces, or  fufHciently  reduced  them. 

Let  any  man  of  candour  and  impartiality  judge,  whether  the 
above  wine  company  is  not  an  eftablifhment,  calculated  to 
deftroy  and  annihilate  all  the  commercial  privileges  to  which 
the  Englifh  are  entitled  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  :  we  are 
perfuaded,  that  he  cannot  think  otherwife,  when  he  compares 
it  with  the  articles  in  Oliver's  peace,  which  he  will  find  under 
our  article  of  Treaties  of  Commerce, 


However,  whether  the  court  of  Portugal,  will  or  no  think 
proper  not  only  to  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  ancient  privileges 
of  Britifh  fubjecTts  in  that  kingdom,  but  add  fome  frefh  one  to 
them,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  greareft  expence  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  has  been  at  for  the  fupport  of  that 
nation,  and  the  diftingui fried  attention  this  nation  has  lately 
given  to  her  prefervation  ;  we  (hall  foon  hear,  his  excellency 
Count  de  la  Lippe  being  julr  now  charged  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  from  our  court  to  Portugal,  for  that  purpofe,  than 
whom  no  one  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  court  of 
Portugal,  the  count  having  done  it  fuch  important  fervkes, 
by  means  of  Great-Britain.,, 
PORTUGUEZE  AFRICAN  TRADE.  The  Por- 
tugueze have  a  great  fliare  of  the  trade  to  Africa;  and,  as 
the  Dutch  trade  thither  for  gold  rather  than  for  (laves,  fo  the 
Portugueze  trade  there  rather  for  Slaves  than  for  gold,  though 
they  have  fome  fliare  of  the  gold  alio,  efpecially  on  the  ealt 
coaft.  But  this  trading  chiefly  for  flaves  has  been,  in  fome 
relpect,  the  fafety  of  the  Portugueze  commerce  :  for  as  the 
Dutch,  who  are  every  where  their  rivals  in  trade,  have  kept 
the  coaft  where  there  is  moft  gold,  fo  the  Portugueze  quiet- 
ly poffefs  their  factories  in  Congo,  Angola,  and  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Africa,  where  there  are  flaves',  but  no  great  quantity 
of  gold. 

As  the  Dutch  want  but  few  flaves,  becaufe  they  have  but 
few  plantations  in  America,  fo  the  Portugueze  want  a 
great  number,  becaufe  their  plantations  in  Brazil  are  fo 
very  great ;  and  they  increafe  their  trade  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  becaufe  their  colonies  in  Brazil  increafe  confider- 
ably  every  year.  See  the  articles  Brazil  and  Portu- 
gueze America. 

In  order  to  fupply  themfelves  with  negroes,  they  have  a  trade 
with  all  the  factories  upon  the  coaft  of  Angola,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Congo  is,  as  it  were,  their  own  ;  by  which  they 
enjoy  all  that  which  geographers  call  the  coaft  of  Congo, 
or  the  Lower  Guinea,  from  the  Portugueze  fort  on  the  north 
of  the  ifland  Fernando,  in  the  latitude  of  7  degrees  fouth,  to 
Cape  Negro,  in  1  ititude  16  degrees,  befides  a  powerful  fet- 
tlement  up  the  country,  at  St  Salvador. 

In  this  vaft  extent  of  country  they  have  a  moft  extenfive  and 
advantageous  trade,  having  made  very  confiderable  fettle- 
ments ;  but  the  principal,  and  where  their  governor  or  vice- 
roy keeps  his  refiden^e,  is  at  Loando  in  Angola,  and  Cape 
Palmerhino,  where  they  have  ftrong  garrifons,  and  are  able 
to  bring  together,  for  their  defence  againft  the  natives,  2  or 
3000  men  at  a  time,  very  well  armed.  See  the  following 
particulars  of  all  their  fettlements  in  that  country,  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  all  of  them  re- 
flectively: for  they  have  no  fettlements  here  like  that  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  meiely  for  baiting  and  refrefhing  their 
fhips. 

The  Portugueze  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  with 
their  trade,  are  as  follow : 

In  Guinea  Proper,  or  Upper  Guinea. 

ArchieM,  a  fort  upon  a  fmall  river,  near  Cape  Three  Points: 
their  trade  here  is  chiefly  in  elephants-teeth,  fome  gold,  but 
not  much. 

They  once  had  Dfl  Mina,  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  now  the  big- 
geft  and  faireft  fortification  in  all  Guinea.  N,  B.  This 
caftle  was  taken  from  the  Portugueze,  who  built  it,  by  the 
Dutch,  anno  1631,  and  the  Dutch  ftill  hold  it,  and  have 
made  it  very  ftrong. 

Widdaw:  here  they  have  a  fmall  fettlement,  but  not  much 
trade  ;  they  fay  they  pretend  to  fettle  there  chiefly  for  inteU 
ligence. 

In  Congo. 

Fernando  Po,  an  ifland  the  fartheft  north,  and  near  Ihe 
Englifh  factories.  Here  they  obtain  fome  gold  and  elephants- 
teeth,  with  much  bees- wax  and  civet;  but  the  chief  trade 
here  is  for  frefh  provifions  for  the  Portugueze  fhips  out-bound 
for  India. 

Cape  Lopos.  Here  they  have  fuch  a  fettlement  that  the  king 
of  the  country  lives  in  the  fort  with  them,  and  they  are  all 
confederates;  they  get  here  a  great  many  flaves,  and  fome 
drug?. 

Loango:  it  is  a  kingdom,  and  has  it's  proper  king;  but  the 
Portugueze  may  be  faid  to  be  more  properly  kings  of  this 
whole  country,  efpecially  the  fea-coaft,  which  they  are  fully 
polTefled  of  for  1 100  miles  together;  and  they  carry  fioin 
thence  yearly  25,000  flaves,  or  negroes,  for  the  Brazils,  but 
little  or  nothing  elfe. 

Great  Cascairs,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  namelefs  river, 
not  navigable. 

Goango,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire:  here  alfo  they 
get  abundance  of  flaves. 

St  Salvador,  the  capital  city,  above  ico  miles  within  the 
country. 

Loando,  where  the  Portugueze  governor  refides. 


In 
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In  Angola. 
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Cape  Pai.merkino,         *^ 

Cape  Lehdo, 

Libolo, 

Benguelas,  or  St  Philip. 
(&  The  Dutch  have  a  fmall 
fettlement  here,  but  the 
Portugueze  drive  a  very 
good  trade  from  hence 
notwithstanding. 

TORTUGA, 

Angra  De  Negros.  j 


) 


Thefe  are  the  places  where  the 
bulk  of  their  flaves  are  col- 
lected, and  where  alfo  they 
load  their  fhips  with  what 
other  things  they  find. 


Befides  all  thefe,  they  have  fome  fmall  factories  on  the  north- 
ern coaff,  about  Cape  Verd  and  Rio  Grand. 
From  thefe  fouthern  parts  they  carry  a  very  great  number  of 
flaves  every  year  to  the  Brazils  ;  and  as  their  colony  there  is 
exceeding  great  and  populous,  as  well  as  rich,  were  it  not 
that  they  have  fuch  extended  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, for  the  fupply  of  negroes,  they  could  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  fugar-works,  their  mines,  and  other  planting  bufinefs 
in  the  Brazils,  where  the  flaves  are  not  long-lived. 
But  this  is  not  all  they  have  to  depend  upon  for  fupplying  the 
Brazils:  they  have  feveral  confiderable  fettlements  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Africa,  as  in  the  territory  of  Mozambique,  and  the 
whole  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  a  country  that  takes  up  the  fea- 
coaft  from  the  Rio  de  Ladrones,  in  latitude  27  degrees  fouth 
of  the  Line,  where  the  Portugueze  fay  the  government  of 
Mozambique  begins,  to  Jubo,  which  lies  directly  under  the 
Equator,  or  within  one  degree  north  latitude,  and  from  thence 
even  to  the  gulph  of  Moccha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Portugueze  governor  of  all  this  territory  refides  at  Mom- 
baza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda,  where  the  king  of  Melin- 
da  alfo  refides.  They  are  abfolute  mafters  of  all  thefe  coafts, 
where  they  are  never  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  any  fhips  or 
company  from  Europe,  except  their  own,  or  except  they  be 
fhips  in  diftrefs,  in  their  return  from  India;  for  in  their  go- 
ing they  fteer  quite  another  courfe. 

On  this  coaft  of  Africa  they  polTefs  vaft  dominion,  and  have 
feveral  powerful  people,  countries,  and  even  kingdoms  tribu- 
tary to  them  ;  of  which  we  muff  take  notice,  otherwile  their 
trade  from  thofe  places  cannot  be  fully  defcribed. 

In  Monomotapa. 

Inhagua,  an  ifland  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Efprit, 
where  the  Portugueze  dominions  fouth  of  the  Line  begin. 
Here  they  get  abundance  of  elephants  teeth,  and  alfo  much 
gold:  here  alfo  they  begin  to  be  full  of  black  cattle,  and  they 
furnifh  great  quantities  to  the  Dutch  at  Cape  de  Bonne  Ef- 
perance. 

St  Martin,  an  ifland  alfo,  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Cumana,  where  they  have  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  Eu- 
ropean goods,  but  bring  little  away  but  provifions. 

Fuado,  an  ifland  in  a  branch  of  the  fame  river  Cumana.  By 
this  river  the  Portugueze  carry  on  a  great  commerce  with  the 
CaffVes,  or  inland  negroes,  exchanging  a  vaft  quantity  of 
European  goods  for  flaves  and  gold,  to  their  very  great 
profit. 

Mozambique,  and  therein 

The  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  containing  two  governments: 
St  John   of  Mozambique,    an  ifland   with  a  city  in   it, 
which   is  very  populous,  and  full  of  trade:  it  is  wholly  pof- 
fefTed  by  the  Portugueze  as  fovereigns.     They  have  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  here  for  protecting  their  trade,  in  the  nature  of  a  cita- 
del,  which  commands  both  the  country,  the  city,   and  the 
harbour,  which   is  alfo  very  good  ;    and   here  moil  of  their 
fhips  for  Goa  and  Macao  call,  as  well  for  trade  as  to  re- 
frefh  themfelves,  as  they  return  from  China  and  India.     Here 
alfo  they   drive  a  very  gainful  trade,  trucking  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe  for  gold  and  elephants  teeth,   but  not  many 
negroes. 
Mongale,  an  inland  town,   poflelTed  alfo  by  the  Portugueze, 
and   ganifoned,    and  which  is  the  ftaple  of  their   European 
goods,  manufactures,  &c.   of  which  they  fell  great  quantitie 
to  the  natives,  for  fmall  bits  or  lumps  of  gold,  to  very  great 
advantage. 
Quilsa:  this  is  a  ftrong  fort,  built  by  the  Portugueze,   but 
the  country  is  unhealthy,  fo  that  the  factory  could  not   hold 
it,  and  they  demolifhed  it  again:  but  the  king  is   tributary 
to  them,  and  pays  for  their  protection,   as  they  call  it,    1500 
pounds  weight  of  gold  per  annum,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ivory  ;   and,  as  the  people  are  cloathed  here  alfo,  the  Portu- 
gueze fell  them  abundance  of   European    goods,   manufac- 
tures, he. 
Mombaza,  a  government  and  ftrong  fortrefs,  but  loft  to  the 
natives  in  163 1,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  cut  all  the  Por- 
tugueze to  pieces  in  it;   but  the  Portugueze  returned  it,  for 
they  recovered  it  again,  with  greater  flaughter  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  made  it  very  ftrong.     Here  they  have  alfo  a  very 
advantageous  trade. 


Melinda,  a  large  country ;  fubjedt  to  the  Portugueze,  though 
they  have  a  king  of  their  own  alfo.     The  capital  city  is  called 
likewife  Melinda,   a  large  populous  place,  wholly  built  by  the 
Portugueze   in   the  latitude  of  8  degrees,   a  fea-port,  with  a 
very  good  harbour,   and   a   ftrong  citadel,   which  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  port.     At  this  city  the  Portugueze  are 
fo  numerous,  that  they   have    17  churches,  befides  religious 
houfes.     Here  they   have  fuch  large  warehoufes  for  all  forts 
of  European  goods,    that  they  fupply   the  whole  coaft  and 
country  for  1000  leagues  within  land;   and  here  they  yearly 
carry  off  a  very  great  number  of  flaves,  as  alfo  gold,  horfes, 
rich  gums  and  drugs,  and  fome  oriental  pearl. 
Adjoining  to  this   country    there  are  five  feveral  kingdoms, 
all   tributary   to  the  Portugueze  ;   fo  that  they   have  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  as  much  land  in  this  country,  as  the  whole  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  Portugal  take  up  in   Europe ;   and  the 
merchants  of  Melinda  are  immenfely  rich. 
Brava:  fome  call  it  a  republic;  whether  it  be  fo  or  not  mat- 
ters not  much,  they   are  fubjedt  to  the  Portugueze,   and  pay 
a   tribute  for  carrying  the  Portugal   ftandard.     The  Portu- 
gueze trade  here  chiefly  for  ambergreafe,    elephants-teeth 
and  gold  ;    and  they  take  off  great  quantities  of  European 
goods,  becaufe  the  people  go  cioath^d  after  the  Portugueze 
manner. 

From  hence  to  the  Red  Sea  the  Portugueze  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  coaft,  though  no  fettlement  or  trade  with  the 
people. 

Whoever  confiders  the  extent  of  the  Portugueze  dominions 
on  thefe  coofts,  and  includes  the  many  nations  and  kingdoms 
which  are  their  tributaries,  muft  necefl'arily  allow  their  trade 
to  thofe  countries  to  be  exceeding  great :  and  though  the 
people  of  many  of  thofe  nations  go  aimoft  naked,  o*r  with, 
very  little  cloathing,  and,  therefore,  confume  not  r 
woollen  or  filken  manufactures  (the  climate  being  exceeding 
hot  where  moil  of  them  live),  yet  this  is  greatly  fupplied  by 
the  infinite  number  or  people,  who  all  make  ufe  of  fome- 
what ;  and  the  export  in  the  whole,  from  Portugal  to 
thofe  places,  muft  be  very  great.  As  for  their  returns,  they 
are  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
to  the  nation  in  general,  for  they  are  in  fome  of  the  mo# 
precious  and  valuable  things  in  the  world  ;  fuch  as, 

S'aves, 
Golcl-duA, 

Elephants-teeth, 

Gums  of  the  richeft  kinds, 

Oftrich-feathers, 

Bees-wax. 

(Senna, 
Aloes, 
Guinea  grains, 
^  Civet, 
Ambergreafe, 
Incenfe, 

Frankincenfe,  &c; 
/Lions, 
Leopards, 
Tygers, 
Civet-cats, 
^  Elephants, 
Oftriches, 
Apes, 
Parrots, 
^Horfes,  very  fine,  of  the  Arab  breed,  from  Magadoxa. 


Wild 
beafts 
and 
birds, 


The  Portugueze  have  alfo  feveral  pofle/Iions,  and  a  great 
trade,  in  fome  iflands  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example, 

Madagascar,  right  againft  the  fhore  of  Mozambique  and 
Kanguebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  get  flaves  in 
confiderable  numbers,  but  no  gold. 

Madeiras,  a  body' of  iflands  near  the  Canaries,  and  which 
carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wine  of  that  dominion  alfo. 

Tercer  as,  or  the  Azores,  or  Westward  Isles.  Thefe 
are  alfo  a  fmall  ciufter  of  Iflands,  feven  in  number,  not  far 
off"  from  the  coaft  of  Afi  ica,  and  have  a  fmall  trade  with  Por- 
tugal for  European  manufactures  and  corn,  but  have  very  lit- 
tle returns  to  make,  except  corn  and  cattle  :  they  lie  very 
convenient  for  victualling  the  Brazil  fhips  outward-bound. 
See  Azores  Islands. 

Cape  De  Verde  Islands.  From  whence  they  derive  their 
name  is  eafy  to  judge,  they  lying  juft  off  Cape  de  Verde,  or, 
in  Englifh,  the  Green  Cape. 

All  thefe  iflands  are  poifefled  by  the  Portugueze,  except  that 
of  Madagafcar,  and  even  there  they  have  the  people  under 
fuch  command,  that  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  pofiefled  it.  In 
all  thefe  they  have  a  very  confiderable  trade,  but  efpecially  to 
the  Cape  de  Verde  and  the  Madeiras:  the  latter,  in  particu- 
lar, is  faid  to  fend  20,000  pipes  of  wine  a  year  to  the  Englifh 
and  French  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies,  particularly  to  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  and  Maninico  ;  and  the  Cape  de  Verde 
iflands  to  furnifh  fait  to  New  England,  and  the  Englifh  colo- 
nies on  the  north  of  America,  for  their  fifliing- trade 
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*»f  he  Port""ueze  had  once  begun  a  trade  into  the  empire 
of  the  Abyffine°s,  or  Ethiopia,  but  were  given  oat  of  it  again 
bv  the  Ethiopians,  who  fancied  they  intended  to  flop  the 
channel  of  the  river  Nile,  and  turn  it  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
fo  cut  off  their  commerce  and  communication  with  Egypt. 
One  thing  is  to  be  noted  of  the  Portugal  trade,  viz.  that 
havin*  no  manufacture  worth  naming  in  trade,  with  which 
to  car™  on  their  affairs  to  all  thefe  remote  fettlements,  and 
where  they  have  infinitely  more  people  to  fupply  than  their 
whole  country  in  Europe  contains,  all  their  fhips  therefore 
20  loaded  with  the  product  and  manufactures  of  other  na- 
tions juft  as  the  Spaniards  do  to  New  Spain,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh:  and  as  the 
Englifh  have  the  greateft  opportunity  to  oblige  them,  by  the 
treaties  made  between  them  in  trade,  fo  the  greateft  quanti- 
ty of  Englifh  manufadures  have  heretofore  been  fent  to 
them,  which  they  have  again  exported  to  all  thefe  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  , 

All  thefe  things  confirm  what  is  faid  above,  viz.  how  greatly 
the  trade  of  Portugal  is  increafed  in  a  few  years,  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  growth  of  thofe  colonies,  and  of  their  intereft 
in  them ;  infomuch  that  it  is  apparent  Portugal  alone  has 
taken  off  more  Englifh  goods  yearly,  within  the  laft  40 
years,  than  both  Portugal  and  Spain  took  off  together  any 

year  before.  .     . 

This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increafe  of  their  colonies  in  the 
Brazils,  and  on  the  eaftern  African  coaft,  which  are  fo  very 
much  improved  of  late,  and  are  daily  increafing,  by  the 
vaft  number  of  native  Portugueze  who  go  to  fettle  there,  and 
who  all  grow  rich,  that  it  is  believed  Brazil  only,  in  40  years 
more,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has  done  for  40  years  paft,  will  be 
the  greateft  colony  in  America,  and  have  more  people  in  it 
than"  are  in  all  Portugal  and  Algarve  in  Europe. 

Remarks. 

From  this  account  of  the  Portugueze  fituation  in  Africa,  the 
following  particulars  are  obfervable: 

1.  That  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  gold  and  diamond-mines  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  the  fugar-works,  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
gueze, depends  upon  the  labour  of  negroes,  they  conftantly 
take  care  to  obtain  a  competent  number  for  this  purpoie,  by 
virtue  of  their  African  fettlements. 

2.  That  from  the  greater  dominion  in  fovereignty,  as  alfo 
the  oreater  extent  of  territory  in  Africa  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power  has,  they  neceffarily  purchafe  the  productions 
in  this  part  of  the  world  at  cheaper  rates  than  other  powers 
can  do :  that  is  to  fay,  they  exchange  lefs  quantities  of  the 
merchandizes  of  Europe  for  their  African  flaves,  their  gold, 

ivorv,  &c.  . 

3.  That  their  having  brought  far  more  of  the  natives  to  cloath 
in  the  European  manner,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  potentates 
confidered  together  who  have  fettlements  there,  the  general 
traffic  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa  is  not  of  lefs  confideration 
to  them,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope unitedly  comprehended. 

4.  That  the  policy  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa  points  out, 
and  even  demonftrates,  that  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable 
for  the  Englifh  in  particular,  who  have  fuch  a  number  of 
good  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa  [fee  English  African 
Company]  to  make  at  leaft  as  great  advancement  into  the 
inland  commerce  of  Africa  as  the  Portugueze  ;  and  to  bring 
thoufands,  perhaps  millions,  of  the  natives,  fo  to  cloath  in 
the  European  manner,  as  to  add  infinitely  more  to  the  ex- 
ports of  this  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  we  have 
ever  hitherto  done  :  for,  although  England  has  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa  fince  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  yet  we  have  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  a 
trifle  of  the  coaft-trade  ;  we  have  never  yet  entered  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and,  confequently,  have  not  enlarged  our 
commerce  there  any  thing  like  to  the  degree  it  will  admit 
of.  —  But  this,  we  apprehend,  depends  upon  quite  other 
meafures  than  what  they  have  ever  yet  been  taken.  See 
the  article  English  African  Company,  Vol.  I. 
and  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  hence  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

PORTUGUEZE  AMERICA.  The  territories  belong- 
ing to  Portugal  in  America,  are  the  Brazils ;  which  for  fitua- 
tion, extent,  and  other  advantages  derived  from  nature,  have 
proved  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  the  poffeffor.  We  fhall  not 
enter  farther  back  into  the  hiftory  hereof,  than  what  may  be 
requifite  to  our  purpofe.  Among  the  various  contentions 
amidft  feveral  powers  for  thefe  territories,  the  Dutch  were 
the  laft  who  declared  war  againft  Portugal  on  this  occafion  ; 
but  after  five  years,  they  were  glad  to  make  a  peace,  under 
the  mediation  of  our  king  Charles  II.  which  was  figned  in 
Auguft  1660;  and  the  Portugueze  have,  fince  this  time, 
remained  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  this  vaft  country.  See  the 
article  Brazil. 

The  trade  which  the  Portugueze  carry  on  to  this  colony  has 
been  fo  great,   that  fome  have  thought  that  to  have  been  the 
principal  caufe  why  they  have  neglected  that  of  the  Indies. — 
See  the  article  Portugueze  East-India  Trade. 
Vol.  II. 
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The  trade  of  the  five  northern  captainfhips  of  Brazil,  viz. 
Paria,  Maragnen,  Siere,  Rio  Grande,  and  Parayba,  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  laft  mentioned  port,  which  lies  on  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  at  five  leagues  diftance  from  the  fea. — It  is  a 
pretty  fair  and  populous  town,  and  there  are  annually  about 
7  or  8  fhips  fent  thither  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto,  of  about 
250  tons  burden.  Their  lading  confifls  chiefly  in  fugar,  of 
which  they  make  more  in  thefe  northern  captainfhips,  than 
in  the  fouth  ;  efpecially  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines* 
which  has  made  the  inhabitants  negligent  in  refpect  to  this 
and  all  other  productions  and  manufactures. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  trade  of  Brazil  fugar  was  fupe- 
riot  to. that  of  any  in_  the  world  ;  for  the  Brazil  fugar  was  the 
firft  known  in  Europe,  and  the  Portugueze  are  faid  to  have 
fet  up  their  fugar-works  in  this  country,  about  the  year  1580  j 
and  their  long  poffeffion  has  made  them  more  careful  and  ex- 
act in  it,  than  any  other  nation ;  fo  that  even  at  prefent,  the 
Clayed  fugars  from  Brazil  are  whiter  and  finer  than  ours,  and 
yet  the  method  of  doing  it  is  no  great  fecret.  See  the  article 
Sugar. 

Befides  fugar,  they  bring  from  hence  dyeing  woods,  feveral 
forts  of  drugs,  and  other  valuable  commodities  from  Parayba, 
which  is  the  leaft  fiequented  port  in  Brazil,  though  thefe  nor- 
thern captainfhips  are  the  beft  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
eafy  in  their  circumftances,  notwithftanding  there  have  been 
no  mines  yet  wrought  in  thefe  parts. 
Tamarca,  which  lies  next  to  Payraba,  and  the  captainfhip 
of  Fernambuco,  carry  on  their  trade  from  the  city  of  Olinda. 
It  is  feated  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  fea,  which  renders  the 
ftreets  uneven  and  incommodious.     The  port  is  but  narrow, 
and  entry  extremely  difficult;  yet  there  is  a  confiderable  re- 
fort  of  fhipping  there  from   the  other  parts  of  Brazil,  and 
from  the  Canaries :   and  the  annual  fleet  from  Lifbon,  con- 
fifts  generally  of  about  30  fail,  efcorted  by  a  man  of  war. 
Thefe  merchantmen  are  generally  about  the  fame  fize  with 
thofe  fent  to  Parayba,  and  their  cargoes  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  fugar  and  Brazil  wood,  which  laft  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  of 
it's  kind  in  the  world.     See  Brazil  Wood. 
Bahia,  or  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  is  the  next  captainfhip 
of  Brazil,  is  about   12  leagues  over,  but  fcarce  navigable  in 
feveral  places.     There  are  in  this  bay  feveral  fmall  iflands, 
where  there  are  tobacco  and  fugar  plantations  ;  and  they  have 
alfo  very  good  fifheries  on  the  coaft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  on 
the  banks. 
St  Salvador  city  lies  in  the  latitude  of   14  degrees  fouth, 
and  is  at  prefent  the  center  of  the  Portugueze  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  world.     Authors  differ  in  the  accounts   they  give 
of  the  fleets   fent  annually  hither  from  Lifbon,  fome  making 
them  double  what  others  report  ;    but  the  reafon  of  this  is, 
we  apprehend,  that  the  one  fpeak  of  the  whole  Brazil  fleet, 
which  generally  aflemble  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  order  to 
return  together  to  Europe ;  and  the  other  of  the  fleet  from 
Lifbon  exprefsly  deftined  for  the  Bay,  which  is  about  30  fail 
efcorted  by  two  men  of  war,  about  the  month  of  March  com- 
monly. 

The  commodities  they  carry  are  wines,  brandies,  meal,  or 
flour ;  oil,  cheefe,  cloths,  fluffs,  linen,  iron,  rough  and 
wrought  ;  paper,  all  kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils,  laces,  and 
moft  kinds  of  apparel.  On  the  other  hand,  they  bring  from 
thence  the  beft  tobacco  in  Brazil,  fo  highly  efteemed  in  Eu- 
rope ;  alfo  fugar,  indigo,  balfam  capaiva,  ipecacuanha,  pare- 
ira  brava,  cinnamon,  long-pepper,  ginger,  woods  for  dye- 
ing, and  fome  for  inlaying  ;  ambergreafe,  and  other  rich 
drugs  and  perfumes :  befides  thefe,  they  alfo  export  from 
hence  raw  hides,  train-oil,  and  whale-fins,  abundance  of 
thefe  creatures  being  taken  upon  the  coaft,  and,  for  above 
thefe  forty  years  laft  paft,  gold,  amethyfts,  and  diamonds. 
There  are  likewife  fome  filver  mines  in  Brazil,  which,  though 
not  wrought  to  fuch  profit  as  to  allow  the  exporting  much  of 
this  metal  to  Portugal,  yet  furnifh  fufficient  for  home  circu- 
lation ;  and  of  this  filver  that  money  is  coined  at  St  Salvador, 
which  is  current  through  the  whole  colony  ;  and  which  bears 
on  one  fide  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  on  the  other  a  crofs 
charged  with  a  fphere,  with  the  following  motto  :  Under  this 
fign  will  I  ftand. 

The  reft  of  the  captainfhips  which  lie  farther  to  the  fouth, 
carry  on  their  trade  by  the  Rio  Janeiro,  fo  called  for  it's  hav- 
ing been  difcovered  in  the  month  of  January  15 15  ;  and 
which,  from  being  fcarce  known  'till  of  late  years,  is,  at  pre- 
fent, become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  banks  of  it  are  as  beautiful  and  pleafant  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, the  climate  fine,  the  foil  extremely  fertile,  producing 
fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  in  perfection. 
It  has  alfo  been  experienced,  that  European  corn  will  grow* 
here  with  little  trouble  and  to  great  perfection  ;  but  for  the 
reafons  affigned,  this,  and  all  other  improvements,  have  been 
difregarded,  though  independent  of  the  gold  mines,  which 
have  been  difcovered  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  captain- 
fhips of  St  Vincent,  this  might  be  confidered  as  the  richeft 
part  of  Brazil.  The  Portugueze  fettled  here  are  quite  a  dif- 
ferent people  from  thofe  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  ;  for  they 
are  active,  induftrious,  well  inclined  to  foieigners,  and  fuffer 
the  Indians  who  live  among  them,  to  enjoy  as  much  freedom 
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as  themfelves,  which  renders  the  country  a  paradife  ;  and  it 
is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  what  vaft  cargoes  were  brought  from 
the  Rio  Janeiro,  before  the  gold  mines  in  that  country  were 
difcovered. 

ST  Sebastian  city  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  (lands 
commodioufly  in  23  degrees  fouth  latitude  on  the  welt  of  the 
river,  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  the  feat  of  the 
Portugueze  governor,  a  bifhop's  fea,  fuffragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Salvador,  and  is  well  fortified. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  other  confiderable  towns  on  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  all  of  which  have  a  large  fhare  of  trade,  as  may 
appear  from  the  number  of  mips  which  compofe  the  fleet  fent 
hither  annually  from  Portugal,  and  which  confifts  of  between 
20  and  30  fail  of  vefl'els,  of  500  tons  burden,  which  are  ufu- 
ally  efcorted  by  two  men  of  war. 

The  commodities  brought  from  hence  are  generally  the  fame 
with  thofe  from  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  diamonds  only  ex- 
cepted.— In  regard  to  the  diamond-mines,  it  is  about  forty 
years  fince,  that  fome  precious  (tones  were  brought  to  the 
city  of  St  Sebaftian,  taken  out  of  a  fmall  river  lying  weft- 
ward  of  that  city,  which  were  at  firft  judged  to  be  very  fine 
pebbles,  but  it  was  not  fo  foon  that  they  were  brought  over 
to  Europe.  About  the  clofe  of  queen  Anne's  war,  thefe  fine 
ptbbles  were  found  in  greater  quantities ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  fome  rich  planters  began  to  employ  their  flaves  in  digging 
the  black  heavy  earth,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  from 
whence  this  river  defcendcd,  and  then  thefe  flones  were  found 
in  greater  plenty  :  fome  of  them  were  very  large,  but  moft 
of  a  black  or  yellowifh  caft,  which  blemifhed  their  luftre, 
and  funk  their  value  ;  notwithstanding  which,  many  of  the 
yellow  Hones  were  brought  to  Lifbon  and  fold  for  topazes. 
See  the  article  Topaz. 

After  the  crown  of  Portugal  interpofed,  the  working  of  thefe 
mines  were  prohibited  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
their  coming  in  confiderable  quantities ;  for  it  was  fometimes 
faid,  they  were  found  in  this  or  that  river,  and  not  dug  out  of 
any  mine ;  fometimes  they  had  other  names  given  them, 
and  many  were  fent  to  St  Salvador,  and  from  thence  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  under  pretence  of  their  coming  from  the 
Eafl- Indies  by  the  Goa  fleet.  This  involuntary  fraud  raifed 
their  value,  and  at  length  the  crown  of  Portugal  became 
convinced,  that  fuch  as  pretended  to  great  fkill  in  flones  had 
deceived  them,  and  that  fome  of  thefe  Brazil  flones  were 
fcarce  to  bediftinguifhed  from  Oriental  diamonds  :  upon  this 
the  court  altered  their  meafures,  and  it  was  permitted  to  fend 
over  rough  diamonds  in  the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet,  under  certain 
reftridtions  ;  which  licence  rendering  the  value  of  thofe  jew- 
els ftill  more  and  more  apparent,  the  king  of  Portugal  rcfolv- 
cd  to  put  this  trade  under  a  new  regulation.  This  new  order 
took  place  in  the  year  1740,  when  his  Portugueze  majefty 
let  thefe  mines  to  a  company  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  an  annual 
rent  of  138,000  crufadoes,  which  is  26,000 1.  of  our  money, 
upon  condition  that  they  employed  no  more  than  600  flaves 
"at  thefe  mines. 

Thefe  flones  coming  into  Europe,  funk  the  price  of  diamonds 
at  firft  confiderably  ;  but  this  difcovery  has,  notwithftanding, 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  Portugueze,  fince  it  has  ope- 
rated in  their  favour  greatly,  with  regard  to  the  general  bal- 
lance  of  their  trade;  for  as  they  have  difpofed  of  thefe  flones 
to  any  nation,  upon  whom  they  have  already  a  ballance, 
they  mull  bring  money  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  fold  them  to  fuch  nations  to  whom 
they  pay  a  ballance  in  trade,  this  has  lefTened  the  ballance  in 
the  favour  of  fuch  nations,  and  has  prevented  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  in  the  like  proportion  ;  fo  that  take  it  either  way, 
the  difcovery  of  thefe  diamond  mines  has  been  of  high  confe- 
quence,  and  may  prove  ftill  of  far  greater  advantage  to  this 
nation. 

St  Vincent  captainfhip  lies  fouthward  from  that  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  richeft  country  in  Brazil,  perhaps  in 
all  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  cap- 
tainfhip of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  eafl  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
fouth  by  that  of  Del  Rey,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains 
of  La  Plata,  and  countries  inhabited  by  various  favage  na- 
tions :  it  extends  from  the  latitude  of  22  degrees  to  27  degrees 
fouth,  and  is  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  300  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  fome  places  near  180 
miles,  but  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  not  above  half  fo  broad. 

St  Vincent  town  is  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  a  kind  of  peninfula  according  to  fome,  well  forti- 
fied :  a  little  to  the  north-weft  lies  the  town  of  Santos,  which 
fome  look  upon  to  be  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  and  which 
has  as  fine  a  port  as  any  in  the  Weft-Indies,  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  largeft  fbips. 

Remarks. 
A  fummary  of  this  trade  and  pofleflion. 

The  extent  of  this  colony  and  government  is  the  greateft  at 
this  time  in  the  world,  that  is  adminiftered  by  one  deputy  or 
viceroy:  the  dominions  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  are,  in- 
deed, greater,  but  then  they  are  divided  into  feparate  govern- 
ments, and  under  governors  independent  of  one  another, 
though  all  fubject  to  the  fame  fovereign. 


The  proper  bounds  of  this  colony  fom  n6rth  to  fouth,  is 
from  the  river  Amazons  to  the  river  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata 
[fee  the  article  Paraguay]  above  2200  miles,  being  from 
the  line,  or  within  half  a  degree  of  it,  to  latitude  37  degrees 
fouth,  and  the  breadth  above  1000  miles  ;  but  ofthat  indeed 
they  pofl'efs  very  little,  for  the  Portugueze  are  fo  ill  beloved 
by  the  natives,  and  the  latter,  who  are  a  terrible  people 
and  the  moft  furious  and  bloody  of  all  favages,  are  fo  nume- 
rous in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  Portugueze 
who  are  not  the  braveft  men  in  the  world,  dare  not  venture 
far  among  them  ;  that  is,  dare  not  plant  far  from  the  coafl. 
And  this  is  the  reafon,  that  though  the  Brazils  are  fo  ex- 
ceeding large  as  above,  and  that  the  Portugueze  are  poflefled 
of  the  whole  coaft  for  above  2000  miles,  yet  they  are  hardly 
any  where  fettled  above  fifty  miles  from  the  fea,  except  in 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  on  the  fouth  parts  to  the  banks  of 
the  Riode  la  Plata  ;  which  alfo  may  be  called  a  coaft,  becaufe 
bounded  by  the  banks  of  that  great  river. 
The  length  of  the  fea-coaft  entitles  them  to  a  great  many 
good  ports  for  trade  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  land  entitles  them 
to  many  different  productions  fit  for  merchandize.  As  the 
moft  northern  parts  are  exceffively  hot,  being  under  the  line 
and  confequently  cannot  produce  corn  or  maintain  cattle  \ 
on  the  contrary,  the  fouthermoft  parts  produce  very  a0od 
corn  and  maize,  and  fuch  an  abundance  of  cattle,  that°the 
hides  and  tallow  are  very  confiderable  articles  in  their  ex- 
portations.  The  produce  of  the  country  in  general  is  as 
follows. 

Rice,  corn,  maize,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  Brazil  woods, 
fuftic,  hides,  tallow.  Some  valuable  flones  and  metals,  as 
emeralds,  jafper,  cryftal,  diamonds,  filver,  gold  :  drugs,  at 
balm,  lacque,  faffron,  ambergreafe,  caflavy. 
But  the  chief  produce  for  merchandize  befides  the  gold  and 
diamonds,  are  only  three  of  thefe  heads,  namely,  fugar,  to- 
bacco, and  hides. 

It  was  many  years  the  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  of  this 
colony,  and  with  fuccefs  too,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  it's  fubterranean  wealth  :  filver,  indeed,  they  expected, 
though  they  found  very  little  at  firft  ;  and  the  number  of  fhips 
fent  to  the  Brazils,  was  ufually  but  from  nine  to  twelve  fail  in 
a  fleet,  and  thofe  fleets  once  a  year  ;  one  fleet  to  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  other  to  Fernambuco,  then  newly  jeco- 
vered  from  the  Dutch. 

About  the  year  1680,  they  difcovered  a  great  deal  of  <rold  in 
the  mountains,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  of  St  Salva- 
dor ;  and  after  that  they  found  the  like  in  feveral  other  parts, 
chiefly  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  remote  from  the  fea  : 
by  this  their  trade  has  been  fo  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  fo  wonderfully  increafed,  multitudes  going 
over  every  year,  tempted  by  the  good  fortune  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  it  is  fuppofed  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  will  in  a 
few  years  be  richer  and  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  Por- 
tugal itfelf. 

The  increafe  of  this  commerce  may  be  guefTed  at  bv  this, 
that  they  are  faid  to  bring  yearly  from  the  Brazils  to  Portu- 
gal, the  value  of  five  millions  flerling  in  gold,  coined  and 
uncoined,  befides  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and 
hides. 

The  tobacco  is  a  very  confiderable  article,  it  comes  all  very 
fine  dreft,  and  fpun  up  in  great  rolls,  which  fometimes  weigh 
between  two  and  three  hundred  weight:  it  is  moft  of  it  made 
afcerwards  into  fine  fnuff,  which  is  fomewhat  medicinal,  and 
is  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  tobacco  in  the  world. 
On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Brazils,  towards  the  Rio  Paraguay, 
there  are  fuch  multitudes  of  cattle  running  wild,  that  thou- 
fands  of  them  are  killed  every  year  for  the  hides  and  tallow; 
and  every  fleet  brings  home  the  hides  to  Portugal,  fometimes 
from  17  or  18,000,  to  20,000  at  a  time. 
In  return  for  all  this  wealth,  the  Portugueze  fend  over  in 
every  fleet  exceeding  large  quantities  of  the  richeft  European 
goods,  and  efpecially  of  Britifh  manufactures  about  30  years 
fince,  of  which  they  made  fuch  vaft  demands  in  England,  that 
in  the  year  1722,  Portugal  took  off  more  Englifti  goods  in 
one  year,  than  ever  Portugal  and  Spain  together  had  called 
for  in  any  year  before  1700. 

This  general  trade,  as  has  been  fliewn,  ftill  continues,  and 
is  like  to  continue  and  increafe,  among  the  European  powers 
in  general,  though  it  is  in  a  great  declenfion  with  relation  to 
England  in  particular,  if  the  flux  of  gold  continues  in  the 
country  ;  and,  as  the  Portugueze  tell  us  it  is  inexhauftible, 
we  may  venture  to  fay  it  will  increafe  ;  becaufe,  as  the  wealth 
of  the  Portugueze  in  the  Brazils  fhall  increafe,  fo  alfo  will 
their  numbers  of  inhabitants  :  for  every  fleet  carries  away 
multitudes  of  people,  who  go  thither  to  plant  and  fettle,  fo 
that  the  colony  fpreads  continually  ;  and  as  they  increafe,  and 
their  wealth  increafes,  fo  their  expence  in  living  (as  it  is  with 
all  the  European  nations)  will  increafe  every  year,  and  con- 
fequently they  will  make  ftill  larger  demands  of  goods  from 
the  other  European  ftates,  and  England  is  entitled  to  have  a 
fhare  equal  to  the  encouragement  file  gives  to  the  confumption 
of  the  wines  and  fruit  ofthat  kingdom. 
It  is  for  the  fupport  of  this  vaft  colony,  and  for  working  in 
the  hills  where  this  treafure  is  found,  that  the  Portugueze  call 
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for  fb  many  negroes  from  Africa ;  and  the  number  is  Co  great 
which  they  have  now  there,  that  if  we  may  believe  the  For- 
tucmeze,  they  have  above  200,000  in  that  part  only  which 
lies  to  the  Couth  of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  mclufive  of 
the  bay  and  colony  adjoining  ;  befides  what  they  have  at  ter- 
nambuco,  where  they  may,  perhaps,  employ  one  third  of  the 

number  more; 

Nor  can  it  be  lefs,  if  they  carry  over  50,000,  and  more, 
every  year  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  as  hath  been  af- 
firmed to  be  the  cafe  by  themfelves,  when  fpeakmg  of  the 
Portugueze  trade  at  the  city  of  Melinda  on  the  coaft  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

The  Portugueze  had  not  fhewn  any  great  concern,  either  for 
extending  or  improving  their  territories  in  Brazil  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Dutch,  'till  a  certain  ftatefman  advifed  Don 
Pedro,  about  the  year  1685,  to  think  of  improving  his  Ame- 
rican dominions,  and  more  efpecially  the  two  extremities  of 

Brazil.  f  ah 

That  minifter  fuggefted,  that  the  climate  at  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  would  fruftrate  whatever  endeavours  might  be  ufed  to 
render  the  people  active  and  induftrious  ;  but  that  it  was 
otherwife,  both  with  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities 
of  Brazil,  where  a  wife  government  and  a  little  encourage- 
ment, might  render  the  country  of  much  greater  advantage 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  than  hitherto  it  had  been.  This 
advice  was  received  and  followed,  which  gave  birth,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  eftablifhing  the  Portugueze  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  towards  the  river  of  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  new  colony  at  Santos,  which  was  then 
but  very  fmall. 

The  method  taken  for  this  purpofe  was  fingular  enough  ;  molt 
Of  the  perfons  made  choice  of  were  of  the  mixed  herd,  or,  as 
the  Portugueze  call  them,  Meftices,  who  married  Brazilian 
women,  a°nd  the  perfon  intruded  with  the  government  of 
thefe  new  plantations,  were  priefts  and  monks ;  but  they 
were  Cent  expreCsly  from  Portugal,  and  care  was  taken  that 
they  fhould  be  fit  Cor  the  purpoCe.  The  captain- gen&ral  oC 
Brazil,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fouthern  captainfhips,  had 
orders  to  treat  thefe  people  kindly,  and  to  give  them  no  dif- 
turbance  in  their  meafures. 

It  very  foon  appeared  by  the  effects,  that  this  plan  was  very 
wifefv  concerted  ;  Cor  they  multiplied  prodigiouily,  and,  in 
the  fpace  oC  about  fifteen  years,  the  priefts  added  feveral  hun- 
dreds of  families  to  their  colony  ;  extending  weftward  four- 
score or  one  hundred  miles,  farther  than  the  Portugueze  had 
any  fettlements  before  that  time.  By  degrees  they  purchafed 
flaves,  more  eCpecially  the  ecclefiafticks,  whom  they  employed 
in  the  filver  mines  ;  and,  treating  the  negroes  better  than 
molt  oC  their  neighbours,  they  Coon  became  very  rich  ;  Co 
that  Ceveral  parifh-priefts  in  the  captainfhip  of  St  Vincent 
were  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thoufand  crufadoes ;  that  is, 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  piece. 
They  paid  the  king's  fifth  very  regularly,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  riches  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  when  it  was  once  known,  that  fo  much  wealth  was  to 
be  had  in  thefe  hitherto  uncultivated  regions,  there  began 
very  foon  to  refort  thither  abundance  of  adventurers,  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  characters ;  when  we  fay  of  all  countries, 
we  mean  Spaniards  as  well  as  Portugueze,  free  negroes, 
Mulattoes,  and  all  the  different  mixtures  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Brazil,  down  to  the  Caribocos,  who  are  the  offsfpring 
of  Brazilian  favages  by  negro  women  ;  and  by  different  cha- 
racters, we  mean  monks  as  well  as  laymen,  foldiers,  me- 
chanics, broken  planters  ;  and,  in  ftiort,  all  that  fort  of  men 
who  are  ready  to  go  any  where,  or  do  any  thing  to  get  a 
living.  As  thefe  were  quite  a  different  race  from  thofe  of 
the  new  colony  before-mentioned,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  they  could  dwell  together,  more  efpecially  as  the  former 
were  the  quieted  and  moft  Ample,  the  latter  the  moft  riotous 
and  turbulent,  people  in  the  world. 

Thefe  adventurers,  therefore,  took  care  to  look  out  for  a 
new  fettlement,  and  they  found  one  of  the  propereft  places 
in  the  world  for  their  reception,  at  no  great  diftance.  This 
was  the  thick  and  vaft  foreft  of  Parnabaccaba,  which  over- 
fpread  all  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  this  captainfhip,  and 
in  which  hitherto  none  but  wild  beafts  took  up  their  dwelling. 
They  foon  cleared  a  part  of  this  wildernefs  for  their  habita- 
tion, in  which  they  eftablifhed  not  only  a  new  town,  which 
they  call  San  Paulo,  but  a  new  republic  alfo,  in  which  they 
lived  after  the  manner  they  liked  beft.  At  firft  this  was  over- 
looked, becaufe  the  country  was  judged  of  no  great  value, 
and  the  adjacent  captainfhips  were  very  well  pleafed  to  be  rid 
of  thofe  fort  of  folk,  who  reforted  thither.  In  the  fpace, 
however,  of  a  very  few  years,  they  grew  too  firong  to  be 
dealt  with;  for,  receiving,  as  they  did,  all  forts  of  people, 
they  quickly  increafed  from  two  or  three  hundred,  to  as  many 
thoufand  men  ;  and  being  a  bold,  hardy,  enterprizing,  and 
daring  crew,  the  governors  knew  not  how  to  manage  them. 
In  the  firft  place  they  took  care  to  fortify  the  avenues  to  their 
territory,  which  were  naturally  ftrong  ;  and  they  feldom  ven- 
tured abroad,  but  in  bodies  of  fourfcore  or  one  hundred  men, 
and  in  fuch  parties  they  Crequently  traverfed  the  whole  extent 
of  Brazil.  Thefe  were  the  people  who  firft  difcovered  and 
wrought  the  gold   mines,  which   muft  be  exceffivdy   rich, 


fince  they  were  able  to  obtain  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  metaj, 
without  any  of  thofe  affiftances  which  the  Spaniards  have  iti 
their  fettlements  in  Chili. 

As  this  required,  however,  a  great  number  of  hands,  they 
feized  upon  all  the  draggling  Indians  and  negroes  they  could 
meet  with,  and  compelled  them  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues  as 
they  thought  proper. 

This  new  and  extraordinary  commonwealth,  was  denomi- 
nated,  from   the  place  of  it's  fituation,    Paulifts,  and  they 
would  not  fuffer  any  of  the  Portugueze  officers  to  enter  their 
territories  ;  yet    they    acknowleged   the  fovereignty  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  and  paid  regularly  what  they  did  was  the 
fifth  of  the  gold  they  obtained  ;  which,  in  the  year  1691, 
amounted  to  one  thoufand  marks,  or  eight  thoufand  ounces  ; 
which  Chews,  that  at  that  time  they  drew  annually  from  the 
rivers  and  mountains  in  their  poffeffion,  forty  thoufand  ounces 
of  gold  :  they  took  care,  however,  every  time  they  paid  the 
tribute,  to  declare,  they  did  it  freely,  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, out  of  refpect  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  not  from 
any  fort  of  fear  or  fenfe  of  obligation.     The  tyranny  of  the 
governors  of  Brazil,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  Spanifh  governors 
ih  the  adjacent  provinces,  furnifhed  this  new  ftate  with  abun- 
dance of  members,  io  that  at  laft  it  became  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  admittance  amongft  them,  and  the  method  in 
this  refpect  was  fingular  enough  to  deferve  notice. 
They  obliged   fuch   as  prefented  themfelves  upon  their  fron- 
tiers, which  they  never  fuffered  any  ftranger  to  enter,  to  fub- 
mit  to  a   very   ftrict  examination,    that  they  might  know 
whether  they   were  fit  for  their  community,  and  to  be  Cure 
they  were  not  Cpies,  or  perCons  who  intended  to  betray  them  : 
upon  the  bare  Cufpicion  of  which,  they  made  no  fcruple  of 
beating  their  brains  out :  but  if,  upon  this  examination,  they 
judged  they  might  prove  ufeful  members,  they  obliged  them 
to   bring  in   two  flaves  for  their  fupport ;  affigning  them  a 
dwelling  and  plantation,  by  which  they  commenced  Paulifts, 
and  were  to  continue  fo  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  for  any 
attempt  to  defert,  was  punifhed  with  death  without  mercy. 
They  made  no  exception  of  country  or  complection  ;  a  fa- 
vage  was  as  welcome  to  them  as  an  European  ;  and  every  man 
after  his  admiffion,  was  at  liberty  to  lead  what  kind  of  life 
he  liked  beft,  provided  he  did  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
fociety.     The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay,  either  as  they  pretended 
out  of  concern  for  the  fouls  of  the  people,  or  rather  moved  by 
the  report  of  their  great  riches,  made  feveral  attempts  to  get 
amongft  them,  but  to  no  fort  of  purpofe  ;  yet  they  lived  up- 
on very  fair  terms  with  this  ftrange  fcciety  ;  and  the  Portu- 
gueze fhrewdly  fufpected,  that  the  reverend  fathers  furniftied 
them  with  fire-arms  and   ammunition,  becaufe  they   knew 
not  how  they  could  be  furnifhed  any  other  way.     See  the 
article  Paraguay. 

How  this  little  republic  was  fubverted,  we  do  not  fatisfac- 
torily  learn  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  all  this  country  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portugueze,  and  as  much  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  any  other  part  of  Brazil  ; 
but  the  city  of  St  Paul  is  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  center  of 
the  mines,  and  a  garrifon  is  maintained  there  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  Nor  are  we  well  informed,  in  what  manner  the  gold 
is  wrought  or  refined  there  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  their 
chief  works  are  lavadero's,  fince  we  do  not  hear  of  their 
ufing  quickfilver,  as  the  Spaniards  do  :  but  it  is  very  certain, 
that  they  are  much  increafed  in  value,  fince  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal's fifth  amounts  very  commonly  to  about  300,000!.  per 
annum  :  and  it  appears  by  the  lateft  account,  that  thefe 
mines  in  particular  are  continually  improving. 
Del  Rey  is  the  only  captainfhip  to  the  fouthward  of  that  of 
St  Vincent,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  28  to  34  degrees 
30  minutes  foutb,  being  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  not  above  one  hundred  broad  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  but  the  Portugueze  abfo- 
lutely  neglected  it,  'till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  St  Vin- 
cent put  them  upon  planting  and  fecuring  it,  by  erecting  fe- 
veral forts  on  the  north  fide  the  river  La  Plata,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  formerly  pretended,  and  upon  which  they  are  ftill 
fuppofed  to  caft  a  jealous  eye. 

The  country  in  this  province  is  as  pleafant  and  fruitful  as  any 
in  Brazil,  and  as  capable  of  improvement  ;  but  as  it  has  not 
been  fo  long  inhabited  as  the  other  captainfhips,  it  is  Car  from 
being  thoroughly  peopled.  There  are  only  a  few  villages 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  Come  Cortreffes  upon  the  river  of  Plate. 
The  chief  advantage  which  the  Portugueze  draw  at  prefent 
from  this  province,  is  a  kind  of  fmuggling  trade,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  Spaniards  whom  they  furnifh  with  rum 
and  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  with  wines,  brandy, 
cloths,  filks,  and  linens  from  Europe  ;  which  occafion  quar- 
rels and  difputes  between  the  two  nations,  though  in  reality 
the  true  ground  of  their  contentions  is  the  thirft  of  gold  in 
both  parties,  and  the  defire  that  each  has  of  becoming  idle 
poffeiTors  of  the  large  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are  the 
weftern  boundaries  of  this  province  and  that  of  St  Vincent, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  mines. 

Some  fpeculative  politicians  have  infinuated,  that  it  is  not 
impoffible,  that  the  Spaniards  may,  fome  time  or  other,  carry 
their  point;  but  if  they  do,  they  muft  begin  with  the  Pa- 
raguay Indians  who  are  at  prefent  Cubject  only  to  the  Jefuits  j 
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for  otherwife  it  is  very  certain,  that  they  cannot  raife  men 
enough  to  give  the  Portugueze  any  uneafinefs,  who,  though 
they  have  not  people  to  fpare  for  fettling  this  laft  diftrict  in 
Brazil,  have,  however,  fuch  numbers  in  the  adjacent  captain- 
fhip  of  St  Vincent,  as  would  very  foon  repel  any  invafion 
from  their  neighbours,  who,  after  all,  it  is  very  certain,  are 
on  this  fide  rather  weaker  than  themfelves.  So  that  ftruggles 
of  this  nature,  if  ever  this  fhould  happen,  may  be  reputed  at 
a  great  diftance ;  and,  if  the  Portugueze  were  as  free  from 
any  apprehenfion  of  inteftine  diforders,  it  might  be  affirmed, 
that  fcarce  any  colony  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  Brazil. 
But  this  may  one  day  give  fome  other  power  an  occafion  of 
fupplanting  the  Portugueze,  if  they  efpecially  are  weak  enough 
to  forfeit  the  good-will  of  Great-Britain  towards  them. 
The  fmall  country  of  Portugal,  which  had  hitherto  made  fo 
inconfiderable  a  figure  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  be- 
gan to  take  the  lead  of  them  all  ;  and,  from  creeping  along 
the  coafts  of  Africa  with  a  few  little  vefiels,  her  fleets  began 
to  ftretch  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  [fee  the  article  Portugueze 
East-India  Trade]  and  to  embrace  that  trade,  which 
was  the  object  of  Alexander's  ambition.  The  Eaft-Indies 
by  the  rout  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  their  proper 
difcovery  ;  and,  though  Columbus  had  a  little  the  ftart  of 
them,  yet  the  finding  and  fettling  of  Brazil,  plainly  proves 
that  America  could  not  have  lain  long  hid  from  their  re- 
fearches. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  great  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  was  a  pro- 
digious trade,  immenfe  riches,  and  an  amazing  naval  power, 
all  deduced  from  a  right  turn  in  the  government,  which 
eftablifhed  it's  power  in  the  extention  of  that  of  it's  fubjects, 
without  exerting  a  tyrannical  authority  over  them.  This 
created  fleets,  armies,  and  a  dominion  fuperior  to  any  thing 
the  Europeans  had  enjoyed,  from  the  deftruction  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thefe  are  the  effects  of  well  chofen  colonies  ! 
But  as  a  true  and  laudable  ambition  raifed  the  Portugueze  to 
fuch  a  height,  a  falfe  and  baftard  ambition  made  way  for 
their  ruin.  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal  was  a  hero,  he  had 
all  the  virtues  incident  to  that  character,  but  they  took  a 
wrong  turn  :  he  embarked  the  whole  force  of  Portugal  in  a 
war  upon  the  continent  for  his  own  glory,  and  to  ferve  no 
national  purpofe  whatfoever ;  there  he  perifhed,  and  all  his 
army  with  him  ;  which,  in  itfelf,  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
his  fubjects,  but  in  it's  confequences  a  much  greater  ;  for  this 
threw  them  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  which  was  the 
greateft  mifchief  that  could  befal  them  ;  for  after  this,  there 
appeared  no  public  fpirit  in  the  government ;  all  their  con- 
quefts in  the  Eaft-Indies  were  either  given  to  men  who  had 
an  intereft  at  the  court  of  Spain,  or  to  fuch  as  that  court  de- 
fired  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

There  was  no  longer  any  fpirit  of  virtue,  generofity,  or  con- 
cern for  public  good,  either  left  or  encouraged  ;  the  enrich- 
ing of  private  families  took  place  of  this,  and  while  a  few  of 
thefe  carried  their  point,  the  Dutch  ftripped  them  of  their 
empire  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  bid  fair  for  making  themfelves 
matters  of  Brazil  ;  which,  if  they  had,  Portugal  had  remain- 
ed a  province  of  Spain,  and  not  a  very  confiderable  province 
neither. 

When  the  Portugueze  recovered  their  former  government, 
they  recovered  fpirit  enough  to  preferve  Brazil ;  but  fince  that 
time,  the  court  has  been  infected  with  the  Spanifh  policy  ; 
and  the  defire  of  extending  their  royal  power  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  extinguifhed  that  fpirit  which  once  made  them  a 
great  people.  But,  to  confine  our  reflections  to  Brazil,  the 
great  point  in  the  Portugueze  councils  at  prefent  is  to  fecure 
this  trade,  or  at  leaft  the  profits  of  it,  to  the  crown  ;  in  or- 
der to  which,  the  feveral  fleets  deftined  for  Parayba,  Fernam- 
buco,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  fail  as  regu- 
larly as  the  Spanifh  galleons,  -and  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
If  this  trade  had  been  left  more  open,  the  number  of  fhips 
would  have  been  vaftly  greater,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  men  of  war  to  efcort  them,  or  of  another  fqua- 
dron  being  fent  to  look  out  for,  and  bring  them  home,  as  is 
at  prefent  the  cafe  every  year,  and  yet  the  Algerines  frequently 
pick  up  fome. 

Yet  all  this  policy  is  far  from  producing  mighty  things,  as 
we  fhall  fee  from  a  few  examples :  Brazil-wood  is  now  a 
royal  commodity,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fold  for  the  advantage 
of  the  crown  only  [fee  Brazil-Wood];  and  it  produces 
about  200,000  crufadoes,  which  is  fomething  better  than 
30,OOol.  fterling  annually:  we  have  already  feen  what  the 
diamond-farm  brings  in  :  and  take  the  whole  of  the  king's 
fifth  from  the  gold-mines,  and  it  will  never  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed a  million  of  our  money. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  project  of  quite  another  kind  fet  on 
foot,  for  the  improvement,  as  they  call  it,  of  this  trade 
in  Portugal,  of  which  we  fhall  give  a  very  fhort  account. 
In  the  year  1 709,  the  king  of  Portugal,  perceiving  that  the 
vaft  quantities  of  gold  that  came  from  Brazil  did  butjuft 
touch  at  Lifbon,  and  then  travelled  over  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  directed  this  matter  to  be  very  ferioufly  examined  in 
his  council :  fuppofing,  that  if  a  method  could  be  found  out 
to  prevent  this  gold  from  ftraying,  the  bufinefs  would  be 
done,   and  himfelf  become,   at  once,    the  richeft  prince  in 


Europe.  His  council  accordingly  examined  this  point  very 
carefully,  and  they  reported  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ran 
away  with  all  the  gold,  in  confequence'of  their  furnifhine  the 
goods  and  manufactures,  which  fhould  be  prohibited  in  that 
colony  ;  and  that  the  people  fhould  be  content  with  what 
could  be  fent  them  from  Portugal.  This  was  confidered  as 
a  great  ftroke  of  policy,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  be- 
ing put  in  execution,  when  it  Was  prevented  by  the  famous 
lord  Galway,  as  we  have  before  noticed  under  the  article 
Portugal. 

Further  Observations  on  the  nature  of  this  Trade. 

*  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  world,  fays  an  ingenious  French 
author,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  in  the  year  171 7,  China 
only  excepted,  where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  to  get  on 
fhore,  or  to  know  how  to  act  when  one  is  on  fhore,  as  in 
Brazil.  Wecame  into  this  bay  on  the  16th  of  November  and 
when  we  were  within  a  league  of  the  city  of  St  Salvador,  we 
were  reftrained  from  proceeding  any  further,  by  a  gun  fired 
from  a  little  fort,  upon  which  we  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
fent  our  fepercargo  afhore  in  our  boat;  he  was  a  very  fenfible 
man,  and  withal  had  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  a  quality  of  all 
others  the  moft  neceffary  for  one  who  has  any  bufinefs  to 
tranfact  with  the  Portugueze.  As  foon  as  he  came  afhore 
he  was  conducted  to  an  audience  of  the  viceroy,  who  received 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  ftate,  and  yet  (hewed  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  much  civility  as  he  could  expect.  He  told  his 
excellency,  That  he  came  on  behalf  of  three  French  fhips 
homeward-bound  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  were  in  many  re- 
flects greatly  diftreffed,  and  had  no  hopes  of  performing  their 
voyage,  but  from  his  affording  them  protection  and  relief. 
The  viceroy  continued  for  fome  minutes  filent,  and  then 
gave  him  his  anfwer  to  this  effect :  That  he  was  very  forry 
for  their  misfortune,  becaufe  hrs  matter's  orders  were  very 
precife  againft  admitting  any  foreign  veffels  into  any  port  j 
and  that  he  was  the  more  concerned  to  hear  that  they  were 
French,  becaufe  it  was  chiefly  on  their  account  that  thefe 
orders  were  given,  becaufe  feveral  veffels  of  their  nation, 
that  had  been  admitted  into  the  ports  of  that  country  upon 
the  very  fame  pretences,  had  carried  on  an  illegal  trade  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  and  had  (hipped  great 
quantities  of  tobacco.  He  told  him  further,  That  the  king's 
orders  were  to  feize  and  confifcate,  without  diftinction,  what- 
ever foreign  veffels  entered  that  port,  unlefs  it  plainly  appeared 
they  were  in  fuch  a  condition  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
fea  ;  that  therefore  they  were  to  have  24  hours  given  them 
to  confider  whether  they  would  come  and  anchor  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  be  examined,  or  to  put  to  fea 
without  receiving  any  relief  at  all.  He  added,  That  if  the 
cafe  was  fuch  as  our  agent  reprefented  ir,  he  might  very  freely 
enter  the  port,  and,  upon  examination,  all  the  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  affift  and  fupply  him  that  he  could  defire ;  but 
that  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Portugueze  were 
not  to  be  impofed  upon. 

As  our  fhip  was  really  in  fuch  a  condition  that  we  had  no 
reafon  to  fear  any  examination,  we  made  fail  immediately  on 
the  return  of  our  fupercargo,  and  came  to  an  anchor  under 
the  fort.  The  next  day  the  judge  came  on  board,  attended 
by  feveral  fecretaries,  and  other  officers,  all  of  them  very 
grave  fcber-looking  people,  who  examined  every  thing  with 
all  the  nicety  and  ftridtnefs  of  an  inquifition.  They  called 
for  our  journals,  queftioned  our  pilots,  mariners,  and  even 
the  cabbin-boys,  particularly  as  to  this  point,  Whether  we 
had  not  formed  a  defign  of  touching  at  Brazil  before  we  were 
in  fuch  diftrefs?  They  all  anfwered  in  the  negative  ;  but  ftill 
we  had  fo  little  hopes,  that  every  one  in  the  fhip,  who  had 
it  in  his  power,  made  them  fome  prefent  or  other,  which 
they  took  indeed,  but  fcarce  gave  us  thanks.  At  laft  they 
took  their  leave,  and  fent  fome  carpenters  on  board,  to  whom 
our  captain  made  fuch  an  application,  that  they  reported  our 
leaks  to  be  fo  dangerous,  that  the  crew  were  very  much  a- 
larmed,  and  were  afraid  of  finking  before  they  got  out  of  the 
fhip. 

As  foon  as  this  report  was  made,  we  had  leave  to  go  on  fhore, 
which  was  refufed  us  before,  and  we  had  alfo  leave  given  us 
to  take  lodgings  where  we  thought  fit  in  the  city,  but  with 
ftridt  caution  not  to  attempt  any  kind  of  trade  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  both  fhip  and  cargo.  The  officers  put  on  board  the 
veffel  talked  the  fame  language  at  firft  ;  but  feeing  the  im- 
preffion  it  made,  and  that  our  people  were  very  exa<t  in  that 
particular,  they  were  fo  kind  as  to  explain  themfelves  the 
third  day,  telling  us  that  this  was  all  a  farce;  that  the  judges 
themfelves  knew  it  ;  that  they  underftood  by  our  prefents, 
we  were  a  good  fort  of  people,  and  that  we  fhould  have, 
every  night,  boats  come  off  with  all  forts  of  merchan- 
dize, and  that  they  would  take  care  we  fhould  run  no 
fort  of  rifque,  either  in  buying  or  felling.  The  boats  came 
accordingly,  and  though  at  firft  we  were  a  little  fufpicious, 
yet,  in  one  week's  time,  their  language  was  perfectly  under- 
ftood, and  trade  went  on  brifkly  every  evening,  as  foon 
as  it  was  dark.' 
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A  Short  History  thereof. 

The  Portugueze  were  once  the  chief  navigators  of  the  world, 
and  the  firft  Europeans  who  vifited  the  Indian  coaft  from  the 
riew  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Upon  their  arrival, 
on  their  firft  voyage,  at  Callicut,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
they  found  Zamorin,  the  king  of  the  country,  receiving  them 
kindly,  and  encouraging  his  people  to  trade  with  them,  and 
offering  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  for 
fettling  a  further  commerce  to  mutual  advantage. 
They  found  in  all  the  ports  of  India  abundance  of  (hipping, 
of  Arabians  and  Moors  :  thofe  called  Moors  were  fuch  as 
Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  who  dwelt  on  the  weft  border  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  traded  by  their  (hipping  between  the  faid  fea 
and  the  coaft  of  India,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  Gol- 
conda,  Bengal,  &c.  as  alfo  others,  who  were  mere  Arabians, 
from  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 

Thefe  traders,  when  the  Portugueze  firft  came,  were  as  civil  to 
them  as  Zamorin  was  before  :  but,  when  they  came  to  under- 
Hand  that  thefe  Portugueze  were  Europeans,  that  they  had 
found  a  way  about  by  long  fea,  from  the  coaft  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  into  their  Indies,  and,  returning  the  fame  way, 
they  would  carry  the  Indian  goods  directly  thither,  and  withal 
feeing  that  they  were  ftout  (hips,  of  prodigious  burthen,  and 
would  carry  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  and  that  alfo  they  had 
more  (hips  (for  a  fecond  fleet  of  13  fail  foon  arrived),  they 
picfently  found  that  all  their  trade  to  Suez,  and  to  the  Ara- 
bian and  Perfian  gulphs  (the  way  whereby  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  before)  would  be  ruined  :  upon  which  they  turned 
firft  the  fecret,  and  at  1  aft,  the  open  and  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Portugueze,  and  of  their  whole  commerce;  and  they 
{hewed  it  firft  by  provoking  Zamorin,  the  king  of  Callicut, 
againft  them,  and  making  him,  from  their  friend,  become 
their  utter  enemy. — This  was  in  the  year  1499. 
The  next  year  Alvarez  de  Cabrale,  another  Portugueze  admi- 
ral, coming  again  with  fix  (hips  more,  the  fame  people  op- 
pofed  him  alfo,  not  only  by  engaging  the  king  againft  them, 
but  by  engroffing  all  the  goods,  and  foreftalling  the  markets: 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  king's  orders,  the  Portugueze 
could  buy  nothing. 

But  the  Portugueze  were  not,  in  thofe  days,  fo  eafily  mattered 
as  they  have  been  fince ;  for  on  complaint  to  the  king,  and 
his  majefty  declaring  that  it  was  not  with  his  knowlege,  or 
by  his  direction,  the  admiral,  Seignior  de  Cabrale,  fell  upon 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  (hips  in  the  harbour  [ff3*  the  Arabians 
were  at  that  time  called  Saracens]  and  foon  beating  their 
failors,  they  difpofed  of  their  cargoes  much  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  they  might  have  had  them  before.  This  put  the 
Arabians  upon  a  military  revenge  :  for  the  Portugueze  having 
taken  feveral  houfes  on  fhore  in  the  town,  the  Arabians  at- 
tacked them  in  the  night,  plundered  them,  and  killed  feve- 
ral of  the  Portugueze. 

Cabrale  applied  for  fatisfaclion  to  the  king,  concluding,  that 
as  he  had  difowned  the  Arabians  before,  he  would  abfolutely 
renounce  them  now  :  but  the  king  appearing  partial  and  cold, 
and  the  Portugueze  not  obtaining  the  fatisfaclion  which  they 
demanded,  their  admiral  attacked  10  other  Arabian  fhips  in 
the  fame  harbour,  killed  all  the  men,  and  unladed  the  {hips 
into  his  own  :  and,  when  he  had  fo  done,  to  convince  the 
king  that  he  had  not  courted  his  friendfhip  out  of  fear  of  his 
power,  he  turned  his  broad-fides  upon  the  city,  and  furioufly 
battered  it  for  feveral  hours  ;  and,  leaving  it  in  that  fhattered 
condition,  failed  out  of  the  harbour  before  their  faces,  for 
Cochin,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  all  the  trading 
advantages  given  him  that  he  could  defire. 
The  next  voyage  the  Portugueze  made  was  not  to  Callicut, 
but  directly  to  Cochin  :  but  the  Arabians,  &c.  not  forgetting 
the  affront  offered  them  before,  fell  upon  them  with  20  ftout 
mips  in  thofe  days ;  but  Vafco  de  Gama,  another  Portu- 
gueze admiral,  gave  them  fo  warm  a  reception,  that  he  in- 
tirely  overthrew  them.  From  this  time  the  Portugueze  grew 
potent  in  the  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  prodigious  commerce, 
by  means  of  their  forts  and  fettlements. 
It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  that 
the  hnglifli  and  Dutch  began  to  interfere  with  the  Portu- 
gueze «n  thefe  parts ;  and  they  very  foon,  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  natives,  took  from  them  the  moft  confiderable  places 
they  poffeffed,  and  fome  of  them  they  abandoned  themfelves 
It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and,  perhaps,  anfwer 
he  purpofe  but  indifferently,  if  we  mould  attempt  to  give  a 
large  hiftory  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  places  were  re- 
duced, and  therefore  we  {hall  rather  take  them  in  the  courfe 
of  their  fituat.on,  by  which  the  reader  will  clearly  perceive 
5hWv,   alun,P're,0f  th'S  nati0"  in  the  Eaft  was  diflblved. 

to  ril  him?  iV  Wf  ??  m°nlr- h  0f  Peifia'  had  an  ear»eft  defire 
to  nd  him  elf  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portugueze;   but 

fi'nTnH    ,5  T'tin\e  ^  fuffident  to  a"omplifh  his  de- 
ign   and    therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  EngUfh,  who 

Po  lulu'      C  fUTCr?d  TCh  by  thC  Pnde  and  ™"<*  of  the 
Portugueze  ;  and,  by  their  affiftance,  part  of  his  forces  were 

tranfpurted  mto  the  ifland  of  Ormuz  (whereof  the  Portugueze 
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were  poffeffed)  which  was  attacked  both  by  land  and  fea,  cfti 
the  20th  of  January,  1622.  The  defendants  behaved  with 
great  bravery  and  good  conduct,  and  made  a  noble  refiftance  j 
but  the  Englifh  having  deftroyed  their  fleet,  took  the  garri- 
fon,  which  ruined  the  power  of  the  Portugueze  on  that  fide. 
The  rich  city  of  Surat,  formerly  a  place  of  the  greateft  trade 
in  the  Indies,  fuffered  feverely  from  the  Portugueze,  who 
burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  on  purpofe  to  favour  the  com- 
merce of  their  own  city  of  Diu,  which  ftands  at  the  entry 
of  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  and  which  they  had  rendered  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  fineft  places  in  the  Eaft,  keeping  the 
monarch  of  that  country  in  abfolute  fubjection.  But,  not- 
withftanding their  policy  in  this  refpect,  and  that  they  ftill 
remained  mafters  of  Diu  *,  yet  the  Indian  princes  in  the 
neighbourhood  traded  freely  with  all  Europeans ;  and  Surat, 
which  they  took  fo  much  pains  to  deftroy  in  1520,  is  now  in 
as  fiourifhing  a  condition  as  ever,  and  the  Portugueze  are 
almoft  the  only  nation  that  are  not  benefited  by  it's  traffic. 

*  This  city  of  Diu  ftands  in  the  latitude  of  21  degrees,  20 
minutes,  upon  an  ifland  about  a  league  in  length,  and  not 
a  third  part  of  a  league  in  breadth.  The  country  about  it 
abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  the  city  itfelf 
is  as  well  built,  and  as  well  fortified,  as  any  in  the  Indies. 
At  prefent,  the  Portugueze  are  about  to  eftablifh  as  well  the 
trade  of  this  city,  as  of  others  in  the  Indies. 

On  this  coaft  they  were  poffeffed  of  feveral  ftrong  places^ 
down  to  Goa  ;  of  thefe,  Daman  is  ftill  in  their  hands,  and 
is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade  ;  Bacaim  is  lately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Bombay  they  yielded  to  the  Eng- 
lifh, on  the  marriage  of  queen  Catherine  with  king  Charles  II. 
and  has  continued  in  our  hands  ever  fince.  From  Goa  to 
CapeComorin  they  had  alfo  very  confiderable  fettlements,  moft 
of  which  they  have  been  difpoffeffed  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  iri 
the  year  1663  becoming  mafters  of  Cranganor,  Cochin,  and 
Coulan,  foon  after  deprived  them  of  Cananor,  which  was 
the  firft  place  they  had  fettled  at :  and  thus  was  their  power 
greatly  reduced  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
Doubling  this  famous  cape,  and  proceeding  along  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  we  meet  firft  with  the  port  and  fortrefs  of 
Nagapatan,  which,  when  the  Portugueze  came  firft  into  the 
Indies,  was  no  more  than  a  village  ;  but  they,  confidering  the 
importance  of  the  place,  fortified  it  with  great  care,  and  ren- 
dered it  in  every  refpect  very  confiderable.  But  after  the 
Dutch  had  deprived  them  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  they  did 
not  long  let  them  reft  here,  but,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  Indian 
prince;  befleged  and  became  mafters  of  that  place,  in  1658. 
From  thence  all  along  the  coaft,  quite  up  to  Bengal,  the  Por- 
tugueze have  loft  all  power  ;  and  as  for  fettlements,  they  had 
none  of  any  great  confequence  to  lofe,  having,  in  the  time  of 
their  greateft  power,  contented  themfelves  with  a  fmal!  efta- 
blifhment  at  Meliapour,  or  St  Thomas,  reftraining  all  the 
reft  of  the  coaft  by  their  fquadrons,  which  were  continually 
cruizing  in  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  Portugueze  had  once 
very  great  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  [fee  Pegu],  in  con- 
fequence of  their  affifting  the  monarch  of  that  country  againft 
the  king  of  Siam,  Who  had  invaded  his  territories,  and  would 
very  probably  have  made  him  his  tributary,  if  a  body  of  Por- 
tugueze had  not  come  to  his  affiftance,  by  whom  he  was  en- 
abled not  only  to  defend  himfelf  effeaually  againft  his  enemy, 
but  even  to  purfue  him  into  his  own  country. 
It  is  very  eafy  to  difcern  what  mighty  advantages  might  have 
accrued  to  the  Portugueze  from  this  favourable  turn,  if  they 
had  known  how  to  improve  it ;  but  what  might  have  turned 
fo  much  to  their  benefit,  proved,  by  their  own  ill  manage- 
ment, the  caufe  of  their  ruin,  and  that  in  a  very  {hort  {pace 
of  time.  The  king  of  Pegu,  it  feems,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the 
fervice  they  had  done  him,  in  driving  the  king  of  Siam  out 
of  his  country,  that,  in  pure  gratitude,  he  made  one  Seignior 
Thomas  Pereyra,  who  commanded  the  Portugueze  in  the 
war,  generaliflimo  of  all  his  forces,  which  preferment  made 
the  Portugueze  fo  infolent,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  became 
intolerable  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  perfons  in  Pegu.  Both 
kings  grew  tired  of  war,  but  both  were  too  proud  to  make 
advances  towards  peace  ;  fo  that,  for  many  years,  they  had 
{kirmifties  with  fmall  parties,  though  not  fet  battles ;  and 
wherever  the  Portugueze  arms  Went,  they  had  victory  to  ac- 
company them. 

The  king  of  Pegu,  to  have  his  forces  nearer  the  borders  of 
Siam,  fettled  his  court  at  Martavan,  and  kept  the  Portugueze 
near  him,  to  be  ready  upon  all  occafions,  either  to  repel  or 
affault  the  Siam  forces,  as  opportunity  ferved  ;  and  Thomas 
Pereyra  was  the  great  favourite  at  court :  he  had  his  ele- 
phants of  ftate,  and  a  guard  of  his  own  countrymen  to  attend 
him. — But  he  loft  his  life,  and  the  Portugueze  were  all  cut 
oft,  from  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  natives. 

The  kingdom,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  the  empire  of  Siam,  lies 
next  to  Pegu,  and  is  a  country  of  vaft  extent,  the  monarch 
of  which  was  too  powerful  for  the  Portugueze  to  think  of 
making  any  great  conqueft  in  his  dominions,  and  therefore 
they  chofe  to  live  with  him  upon  good  terms,  for  the  fake  of 
the   vaft  trade  carried   on  in  his  dominion?,  which  are  ex- 
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tremely  well  fituated  for  commerce,  having  on  one  fide  the 
kingdoms  of  Laos,  Camboya,  and  Cochin-China,  and  on  the 
other  the  countries  bordering  on  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  Befides, 
there  annually  reforred  thither  a  fleet  of  merchant-fhips  from 
China,  laden  with  air  the  rich  goods  of  that  empire.  They 
continued  to  hold  a  fair  correfpondence  with  this  monarch 
and  his  fubjects,  as  long  as  their  power  fubfifted  in  the  In- 
dies ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  Dutch  have,  in  a  great  meafure, 
excluded  them  from  their  influence  here  fince  1630,  when 
they  erected  their  factory  here,  and  have  fince  wrought  them- 
felves  fo  eft'edtually  into  the  confidence  of  this  prince,  that  he 
has  granted  them  an  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  all  the 
tin  in  his  dominions,  which  is  a  branch  of  commerce  of  pro- 
digious importance  ;  yet  the  Portugueze  are  not  wholly  eject- 
ed^ though  their  trade  is  greatly  fallen  from  what  it  was. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  principalities  on  the  ifthmus,  before 
one  comes  to  the  country  of  Malacca,  which  were  all  of 
them  formerly  under  the  power  of  the  Portugueze,  as  appears 
by  their  retaining  ftill  a  mixture  of  that  language  with  their 
own.  The  chief  of  thefe  principalities  are  thofe  of  Ligor  on 
one  fide,  and  Quedah  on  the  other  ;  but  the  people  are  fo 
barbarous  and  perfidious,  that  the  Europeans  carry  on  fcarce 
any  trade  on  their  coafts. 

The  great  peninfula  of  Malacca,  at  the  time  the  Portugueze 
came  thither,  was  fubjeel  to  the  king  of  Johore ;  but  the 
viceroys  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  attacked,  and  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  that  city.  After  it  came  into  their  hands, 
it  changed  it's  conditions  entirely  ;  and  from  being  a  place  of 
fmall  account,  in  a  fhort  time  became  famous  all  over  India 
and  Europe,  lying  almoft  in  the  centre  of  trade,  brought 
thither  by  fhipping  from  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Japan,  China, 
Formofa,  Luconia,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and 
Siam,  befides  what  Johore  produced,  and  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  Macaffar,  Banda,  Amboina,  and  Ternate  Iflands, 
that  abound  in  valuable  commodities. 

After  Goa  and  Ormuz,  this  was  by  very  far  the  richeft  city 
in  the  Indies,  and  a  great  market  for  all  the  different  com- 
modities that  thefe  countries  produced.  The  whole  was  en- 
coinpaffed  with  a  ftrong  ftone  wall,  regularly  fortified  with 
baftions,  the  place  extremely  well  peopled,  and  the  garrifon 
numerous,  and  well  fupplicd,  becaufe  the  Portugueze  confi- 
dered  it  as  the  eaftern  frontier  of  their  dominions. 
In  1605,  the  Dutch  [fee  the  article  Dutch  East-India 
Company],  who  were  then  become  very  potent  in  the  In- 
dies, attacked  and  deftroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Portugueze  here, 
confiding  of  thirty-four  fail,  on  board  of  which  were  three 
thouland  men  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  place. 
The  next  year,  the  king  of  Johore  inverted  it  with  an  army 
of  fixty  thoufand  men,  in  revenge  of  what  the  Portugueze 
had  done  againft  him  three  years  before,  when  they  took  and 
deftroyed  his  capital ;  however,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
iiege  with  great  lofs.  But  the  Dutch  well  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  place,  and  the  vaft  advantages  accruing  to 
the  Portugueze  from  it's  fituation  and  commerce,  the  former 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  levying  10  per  cent,  upon 
all  velTels  paffing  through  the  Straights,  and  the  latter  pro- 
ducing annually  a  large  revenue,  they  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1640,  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  became  matters  of  it,  after  a 
fiege  of  fix  months.  The  walls  and  fortifications  they  pre- 
ferved,  and  fome  of  the  churches,  and  the  great  hofpital 
they  have  turned  into  a  warehoufe.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  Camboia,  the  Portugueze  have  ftill  a  confiderable 
trade,  and  they  are  likewife  well  received  in  Tonquin. 
The  troubles  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  produced  a  war 
between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  began  about  1570,  and  England  interpofing  in  fa- 
vour of  the  States,  their  power  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  were  not  only  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
Spain  by  land,  but  to  give  that  potent  monarchy  inexpref- 
fible  trouble  by  fea.  But  this  war  feems  to  have  no  relation 
to  Portugal,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  attacking  any  but 
the  Portugueze  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  In  order  to 
refolve  this  difficulty,  we  muft  remember  that  the  crown  of 
Portugal  was  united  to  that  of  Spain  in  1579,  by  which 
means  Philip  II.  became  matter  of  both  the  Indies,  and  con- 
fequently  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were  as  much 
at  war  with  the  Portugueze,  who  were  fubjecls  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  as  with  any  of  the  reft  of  his  fubjedts  ;  and  con- 
fequently  this  gave  them  a  right  to  attack  the  Portugueze 
fettlements,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  which  they 
profecuted  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  bid  fair  for  becoming 
mafters  of  all  that  the  Portugueze  had  poffefled  in  either 
Indies. 

We  have  feen  what  mighty  acquifitions  they  have  made  in  the 
Eaft  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  our  fubjedt.  to  obferve  likewife, 
that  their  Weft-India  company  became  in  that  fpace  of  time, 
fo  powerful,  as  to  make  almoft  an  entire  conqueft  of  Brazil. 
It  is  very  evident  from  hence,  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could  have  afforded  the 
Dutch  either  a  pretence  for  attacking,  or  an  opportunity  of 
reducing  thefe  countries,  both  of  which,  in  a  fingular  degree, 
they  from  this  accident  obtained.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  Catholic  Majefty  had  enough  to  do  in  defending  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  before  this  acceffion  of  the  territories  of 


Portugal ;  fo  he  was  tempted  to  apply  the  revenues  of  that 
crown  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Spanifh  government 
which  we  may  conclude  were  very  great,  fince  on  his  death- 
bed he  owned,  that  the  wars  of  the  Low-Countries  had  coft 
him  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  millions  of  ducats,  which  is 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  our  money - 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  he  could  not  fpare  as  much 
as  was  requifite  for  the  defence  of  the  Portugueze  territories 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Portugueze  themfelves,  though  they 
had  always  been  diftinguifhed  for  their  loyalty  to  their  natural 
princes,  were  far  enough  from  (hewing  fo  much  zeal  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  very  natural,  when  the 
minds  of  private  men  are  entirely  defpoiled  of  public  fpirit 
for  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  to  fall  into  confufion. 
But  one  would  have  imagined,  that  after  the  feparation  of 
Portugal  from  Spain,  which  happened  in  the  year  1640,  things 
would  have  taken  another  turn  ;  becaufe,  with  king  John 
IV.  the  Dutch  had  no  pretence  of  making  war.  To  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  this  matter,  we  muft  remember  that  the 
Dutch  had  taken  Brazil  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  rather 
from  the  Portugueze,  while  they  were  his  fubjecls ;  but  af- 
terwards, that  nation  confidering  this  as  an  injury  not  to  be 
borne,  attempted  to  drive  the  Dutch  out,  notwithftanding 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  States  and  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  1641  ;  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  been  but 
indifferently  obferved  on  both  fides*;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Dutch  had  encroached  upon  the  Portugueze  in  the  Eatt-In- 
dies,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  Dutch  little  or 
no  refpite  in  Brazil,  out  of  which,  in  ten  years  time,  they 
drove  them  entirely. 

*  At  the  time  the  Portugueze  delivered  themfelves  from  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  the  Dutch  were  employed  in  reducing  the 
ifiand  of  Ceylon,  and  made  ufe  of  abundance  of  artiheej, 
in  order  to  profecute  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  not- 
withftanding the  peace  concluded  between  t  e  St.itc- -Ge- 
neral and  the  crewn  of  Portugal  in  Europe  ;  neither  did 
they  defift  from  their  hoftilities,  even  after  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  the  Indies,  but  continued  to  give  the  Portu- 
gueze almoft  as  much  trouble  as  while  the  war  continued. 
This  they  did  under  pretence  of  being  allies  to  fuch  Indian 
princes  as  were  at  war  with  the  Portugueze ;  and  where 
this  pretence  was  wanting,  they  took  care,  by  their  emifla- 
ries,  to  ftir  up  new  wars,  and,  under  pretence  of  reftoring 
the  Indians  to  their  freedom,  contrived  things  fo  as  to  en- 
gage them  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  which  had  no  other 
end  than  to  oblige  them  to  change  their  mafters,  with  this 
difference  only  ;  that  whereas  the  Portugueze  endeavoured 
to  keep  large  countries,  and  to  oblige  the  Indian  princes  to 
pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  Dutch  contented 
themfelves  with  the  fea  coafts,  and  forbidding  thofe  princes 
to  trade  with  any  other  nation ;  fo  that  their  flavcry  was 
equally  great,  though  not  always  equally  apparent,  which 
ever  fide  prevailed. 

About  this  time  died  king  John  IV.  and  left  his  fon  Alphon- 
fo  VI.  a  minor,  which  advantage  the-  Dutch  took  to  declare 
war  againft  the  crown  of  Portugal,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
this  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they  had  loft  in  the  Weft, 
and  profecuting  their  conquefts  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  was  not  to 
be  loft ;  the  rather  becaufe  Portugal  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  dangerous  war  with  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  had 
lately  concluded  a  peace  with  that  crown. 
It  was  in  confequence  of  this  new  war,  that  the  Dutch  at- 
tacked the  Portugueze  again  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  them  of  Goa  ;  but  in  this  they  did  not 
fucceed  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Portugueze  found  means 
to  traverfe  all  the  attempts  that  the  Dutch  made  to  eftablifh 
a  trade  in  China,  as  alfo  to  raife  fuch  a  ftorm,  as  deprived 
them  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which  they  had  conquered, 
and  which  was  of  prodigious  confequence  to  them. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  great  fleets  they  fent  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  enabled  them  not  only  to  extend  their  conquefts,  but 
in  the  year  1661,  to  defeat  the  whole  naval  power  of  the 
Portugueze  in  two  general  engagements.  But  while  the 
public  fuffered  exceflively  from  the  confequences  of  this  fatal 
war,  fome  private  merchants  in  Lifbon  and  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  fitted  out  fo  many  privateers,  and  of  fuch  ftrength, 
that  the  Dutch  fuffered  exceffively  in  their  trade  ;  and  there- 
fore both  nations  began  to  be  weary  of  the  war,  and  inclined 
to  a  negociation. 

The  crown  of  Great-Britain  interpofed  it's  mediation,  in 
confequence  of  the  marriage  between  king  Charles  II.  and 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  by  which  peace  was  brought  about 
in  the  year  1661,  and  thereby  the  Portugueze  were  left  in 
poffeflion  of  Brazil,  and  the  Dutch  accepted  a  fum  of  money 
as  a  fatisfadtion  for  their  pretenfions. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies  things  were  to  remain  as  they  then  ftood, 
and  both  parties  were  to  keep  what,  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
peace,  fhould  be  in  their  refpedtive  poffeffions  ;  but  the  Dutch 
kept  this  no  better  than  they  did  the  former  treaty  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  1663,  they  attacked  all  the  places  which  the 
Portugueze  held  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar,  particularly  Co- 
chin, which  they  had  no  fooner  taken,  than  they  deftroyed 
all  the  wild,  or  baftard  cinnamon,  which,  after  the  lofs  of 
Ceylon,  had  proved  an  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  to 
the  Portugueze.     There  were  high  complaints  made  of  this 
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in  Europe  to  the  States-Genera!,  who  were  either  deceived 
bv  the  plaufible  accounts  given  them  by  their  Eaft-India 
company,  or  pretended  to  be  deceived,  that  they  might,  with 
a  better  grace,  protraft  the  negociation  relating  to  this  affair, 
'til!  their  fubjects  in  the  Eaft-Indies  had  fo  fortified  the  places 
they  had  taken,  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Portugueze  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  them.  * 

*  The  Dutch,  though  their  Eaft-India  company  gained  fuffi- 
ciently  by  thefe  practices,  fuffered  very  feverely,  as  a  ftate, 
from  the  jealoufies  they  excited  in  their  neighbours.  The 
Englilh  had  fome  experience  of  a  like  difpofition  towards 
them ;  and  though  the  French  had  not,  at  that  time,  any 
grounds  of  complaint  in  the  Indies,  yet  they  were  far 
enough  from  being  pleafed  with  the  growth  of  the  Dutch 
naval  power  ;  and  therefore  readily  joined  in  a  war  to 
humble  them,  as  they  phrafed  it,  which  was  that  of  1672  ; 
and  how  far  the  caufes  of  that  war  were  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies,  may  appear  from 
a  fact  charged  upon  them  by  Mr  Tavernier,  who,  in  his 
Travels,  relates,  that  the  Dutch  factory  of  Gambron  in 
Perfia,  publicly  burnt  the  picture  of  king  Charles  II.  in 
a  fire  partly  made  of  cinnamon,  which  was  fuch  an  indig- 
nity as  that  prince  never  forgot,  and  which  gave  a  very 
bad  imprefiion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Perfians,  who  laboured 
all  they  could  to  hinder  it. 

Thefe  proceedings  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  the  ruin  almoft  of 
the  Portugueze,  who  have  never  fince  been  able  to  undertake 
any  thing  of  confequence  in  the  Eait-Indies ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  exhaufted  much  of  their  remaining  ftrength  in  de- 
fending themfelves  againft  their  Indian  neighbours,  who,  en- 
couraged by  the  progrefs  of  the  Dutch,  and  excited  thereto  by 
fome  of  their  agents,  have  been  fince  endeavouring  to  tear  from 
them  the  fmall  remains  of  their  polTeflions  in  India,  and  have 
often  kept  Goa  itfelf  blocked  up  for  many  months  together. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  many  of  the  caufes  of  the  de- 
clenfion  of  that  mighty  power,  which,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time,  the  crown  of  Portugal  acquired  in  the  Eaft ;  but  as  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  moft.  ufeful  part  of  the  prefent  article,  it  may 
rot  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  farther  obfervations  on  this  fubject. 
One  great  caufe  of  their  ruin  was,  the  circumftances  of  their 
government  at  home  ;  where,  for  many  years  together,  they 
were  engaged  in  along,  expenfive,  and  dangerous  war  againft 
the  crown  of  Spain,  in  defence  of  their  independency,  wh'ch 
at  once  employed  their  whole  force,  and  exhaufted  their  whole 
revenue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  was  rather  the  mif- 
foitune,  than  the  fault  of  the  Portugueze,  fince  it  was  what 
they  could  not  avoid  ;  but  it  was,  neverthelefs,  the  great 
caufe  of  their  lofTes  in  the  Indies. 

We  may  add  to  this,  their  fending  over  men  of  too  great 
quality,  as  viceroys  to  Goa,  with  a  view  rather  to  better  their 
fortunes  than  the  public  fervice  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that,  of 
late  years,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Gamas,  the  Albu- 
querques,  the  Pereyras,  or  the  Galvanos ;  but  are  forced  to 
fearch  for  the  names  of  their  viceroys  in  the  private  regifters 
of  the  palace,  inftead  of  the  public  records  of  hiftory  :  be- 
fides,  as  thefe  men  have  been,  generally  freaking,  too  poor  to 
mind  any  thing  fo  much  as  mending  their  own  eftates ;  fo 
they  have  been  too  well  allied  to  be  called  to  any  account, 
en  their  return,  for  their  mal-adminiftration. 
When  their  affairs  began  firft  to  decline  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  governor  of  Mofam- 
bique,  which  was  efteemed  the  firft  viceroyfhip,  and  with  all 
the  other  governors  in  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  to  become 
irnmenfely  rich.  Now,  as  it  is  impoftible  that  fuch  exorbitant 
fums  fhould  be  made  any  other  way,  than  by  opprefiing  the 
Indians,  and  taking  large  fums  from  the  merchants,  we  may 
eafily  perceive,  that  all  thefe  private  fortunes  were  made  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  intereft. 

The  bad  examples  of  the  governors,  had  a  bad  effect  on  all 
the  fubordinate  officers;  fo  that  pride,  vanity,  luxury,  and  a 
pompous  difplay  of  wealth,  attained  by  illicit  means,  took 
place  of  that  difinterefted  public  fpintj  which  enabled  their 
anceftors  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fo  hrge  an  empire,  with  an 
inconfiderahle  part  of  that  power,  which  was  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  thofe  who  loft  it. 

The  clergy  too  followed  the  example  of  the  laity,  and  inflead 
of  promoting,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  converfion  of  the  na- 
tives to  the  Chriftian  faith,  from  the  pretended  view  of  fav- 
ing  their  fouls,  they  now  profecuted  that  work  from  the 
motive  of  making  them  fubfervient  to  their  own  purpofe?,  and 
enabling  them  to  acquire  vaft  riches,  for  their  kingdom 
is  of  this  world.  This  corruption  proceeded  fo  far  by 
degrees,  that  not  only  many  of  the  Jefuics  at  Goa,  engaged  in 
trade,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  order  and  their  duty  as 
mirTionaries,  but  even  defcended  fo  low,  as  to  difguife  them- 
felves in  the  habits  of  faquirs,  or  Mohammedan  monks,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  diamond 
mines,  and  purchafing  ftones  there  of  extraordinary  value*. 

*  We  owe  this  circumftance  to  the  Hiftory  of  Holland,  by 
M.  de  la  Neuville,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
tremely  piqued  at  the  trouble  the  Jefuits  gave  them  at 
China,  dilcovered  this  practice  to  the  governor  of  the  dia- 
mond mines  at  Vifapour,  who  caught  two  of  the   fathers 


difguifed  like  faquirs,  with  ftones  about  them  to  the  value 
of  twenty- five  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  took  from  them, 
and  after  whipping  them  publicly,  for  profaning  the  habit 
of  thofe  holy  men,  took  fuch  meafures  as  prevented  their 
carrying  on  that  trade  in  this  fhape  ever  after. 

But  what  moft  of  all  contributed  to  corrupt  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Portugueze  fettlements,  was  the  little  care  taken  to 
prevent  their  leaving  all  things  to  the  care  of  their  negroes 
and  other  flaves,  and  their  intermarrying  with  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  practices  ever  fatal  to  all  European  eftablifh- 
ments,  becaufe  it  not  only  effeminates  the  minds  of  fuch  as 
fall  into  this  way  of  living,  but  alfo  makes  them  lole  all  re- 
gard for  their  country,  and  inclines  them  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fures, as  are  moft  likely  to  preferve  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fuch  fervile  pleafures. 

The  Portugueze  at  Goa  have  been,  for  more  than  a  century 
paft,  fo  much  addicted  to  this  fenfual  kind  of  life,  that  pro- 
vided they  might  enjoy  their  magnificent  houfes  in  the  city, 
and  their  country  palaces  in  it's  neighbourhood,  they  gave 
themfelves  no  pain  about  what  happened  elfewhere,  or  how 
great  progrefs  the  Dutch  made  in  fubduing  their  diftant 
fettlements.  The  natural  confequence  of  this  was,  that  when 
fuch  fettlements  were  loft,  thofe  who  were  driven  from  their 
habitations,  inftead  of  repairing  to  Goa,  and  taking  arms  in 
the  king's  fervice,  for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, went  into  the  territories  of  fome  Indian  prince,  and 
there,  for  a  pitiful  fubfiftence,  entered  into  his  pay,  or  accept- 
ed of  fome  low  office  in  his  court ;  fo  that  while  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  Portugal  grew  thin  and  contemptible,  for  want 
of  foldiers  and  feamen,  there  were  many  thoufands  of  that 
nation  flattered  all  over  the  Indies,  difgracing  their  country, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  got  their  bread ;  when,  by  a 
proper  behaviour,  they  might  have  reftored  the  affairs  of  their 
prince,   as  well  as  their  own  fortunes. 

One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  all  thefe  mifchiefs  were,  at  the 
bottom,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  right  adminiftration  in  Por- 
tugal; where,  if  a  council  for  the  Indies  had  been  fettled 
[fee  Indua-House  of  Spain],  compofed  of  men  of  real 
abilities,  and  competent  experience  in  commercial  concerns, 
who  had  been  intruded  with  the  fole  power  of  beftowing 
places  in  th?t  country,  and  had  been  charged  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  conduct  of  fuch  as  were  employed  by  them, 
might,  before  things  had  gone  too  far,  have  reftored  difcipline 
in  their  colonies,  and  recalled  fuch,  as  from  difcontent  or  dif- 
fidence in  their  former  governors,  had  taken  refuge  in  other 
places. 

But  their  attention  to  other  things,  and  more  efpecially  to 
their  fettlements  in  Brazil,  which  have,  indeed,  accidentally 
compenfated,  in  feme  meafure,  their  lofTes  on  this  fide,  hin- 
dered them  from  thinking  of  their  affairs  in  the  eaft,  'till 
they  became  almoft  paft  recovery. 

In  this  diftreffed  and  dejected  ftate  they  lie  at  prefent,  which, 
however,  muft  not  excufe  us  from  giving  the  reader  a  view 
of  them,  even  in  this  condition,  becaufe  the  Portugueze  are 
ftill  confidered  as  having  fome  intereft  in  the  Indies,  though 
it  be  in  a  manner  nothing  in  corrrparifon  of  what  it  was ;  they 
aie,  however,  at  prefent,  taking  meafures  to  revive  and  efta- 
blifh  their  trading  intereft  again  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  that,  as  we  have  before  feen,  by  the  means  of  British 
Merchants,  British  Sailors,  and  British  Mo- 
ney. 

The  dominions  at  prefent  fubject  to  the  Portugueze  viceroy 
of  the  Indies  are  very  eafily  defcribed.  The  city  of  GoA,  of 
which  we  have  fpol<en  before,  is  ftill  the  capital,  the  feat  of 
the  viceroy,  the  archbifhop,  and  the  inquifition,  which  are 
heavy  burthens  on  fo  exhaufted  an  eftablifhment.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  they  preferve  the  iflands  of  Sal- 
fette,  Bardes,  Augedive,  and  fome  others  of  no  great  confe- 
quence, farther  than  that  they  fupply  the  city  of  Goa  plenti- 
fully with  provifions,  which  is  hard  to  fay  whether  it  be  an 
advantage  to  that  place  or  not:  for  as  rice  comes  in  great 
quantities,  and  very  cheap,  to  Goa,  it  encourages  the  citi- 
zens to  keep  a  vaft  number  of  fervants,  efpecially  negroes, 
who  are  content  with  one  difti  of  this  food  at  noon,  and 
another  at  night.  If  thefe  were  kept  for  any  kind  of  la- 
bour or  manufactures,  there  would  be  no  great  objection 
to  it;  but  almoft  every  houfe-keeper  has  fix,  fome  of  them 
12,  fome  30  or  40,  that  have  no  other  bufmefs  than 
carrying  their  matter's  palanquin  and  umbrella  ;  fo  that,  in 
reality,  they  are  not  kept  fo  much  for  fervice  as  for  ftate: 
and  thus  they  rather  exhauft,  than  increafe,  the  riches  of  the 
inhabitants. 
Diu,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  is 
the  ftrongeft  place  they  have,  and  is,  indeed,  very  well  fitu- 
ated  for  commerce.  It  has  a  very  good  port,  and,  while  the 
Portugueze  had  any  fleets  of  confequence,  they  were  gene- 
rally laid  up  here  ;  and  at  this  city  the  Moors,  and  other 
traders  in  thofe  feas,  were  obliged  to  take  out  their  paftports, 
before  they  proceeded  any  farther  to  the  Eaft.  At  prefent, 
almoft  all  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  here  is  removed  to 
Surat,  and  what  little  ftill  remains  at  Diu,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portugueze,  is  carried  on  under  Gentile  colours  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Portugueze  think  themfelves  fafer  under  them 
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than  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  formerly  fo  much  refutded 
in  the  Indies. 
The  port  of  Daman,  on  the  gulph  of  Camhaya,  is  yet  in 
tolerable  good  condition,  though  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  was,  the  old  town  being  in  a  manner  deferted,  and 
the  new  not  near  fo  well  peopled  as  might  be  expected  from 
it's  extent. 

There  are,  however,  ftill  fome  manufactures  carried  on  here, 
particularly  in  lilk,  with  which  they  furnifh  the  market  of 
Goa,  and  thereby  enable  .the  merchants  fettled  to  carry  on 
what  fmall  commerce  they  have  left.  Chaoul  ftands  be- 
hind the  mountains,  on  the  fame  coaft,  and  has  a  very  fafe 
and  good  port. 

Thefe  are  all  the  places  that  they  have  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indies  they  have  few  factories,  and 
no  eftablifhments  at  all,  except  it  be  in  the  iflands  of  Innor 
and  Solor,  not  far  from  the  Moluccas,  which  they  poflefs 
jointly  with  the  Dutch.  Once  in  two  or  three  years  they 
fend  a  fhip  from  Goa  to  thefe  iflands,  the  chief  commodities 
of  which  are  fandal-wood,  much  efteemed  in  China,  very 
good  wax,  and  a  fort  of  medicine  called  folor-ftones,  which 
are  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  beft  bezoar.  On  the 
coaft  of  China  they  have  the  ifland  and  port  of  Macao,  from 
whence  they  carry  on  a  cofiderable  trade  to  China  and  the 
Philippines. 

All  that  remains  under  the  Portugueze  dominion,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  to  the  city  of  Macao  in  Chi- 
na, is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  the  title  of  captain-gene- 
ral, who  refides  at  Goa,  as  the  metropolis  of  India.  There 
are  fix,  and  fometimes  eight,  defembargadores,  or  judges, 
that  attend  the  government  as  a  fovereign  court,  or  council, 
who  wear  gowns  down  to  their  heels,  over  a  caflbck  of  the 
fame  length,  the  gown  with  wide  fleeves  down  half  way  their 
arms:  they  wear  golillas,  and  huge  perukes  of  the  French 
fafhion.  The  chief  court  thefe  gownmen  fit  in  is  called  Re- 
lacon,  which  adminifters  juftice  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
having  power  over  all  minifters,  and  tries  all  appeals  brought 
from  all  parts  of  their  dominions.  The  viceroy  fits  as  chief 
of  this  courr,  under  a  canopy  ;  the  gownmen  fit  on  benches 
placed  on  the  plain  floor.  The  council  de  Facada  is  like  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  where  one  of  the  gownmen  fit  as  the 
viceroy's  deputy.  Thus  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  this  go- 
vernment is  ftill  kept  up,  though  the  extent  of  it  is  much 
leflened,  and  the  power  and  credit  of  it  in  a  manner  de- 
cayed. 

There  are  ftill  as  many  governments  as  ever,  that  is,  in  title  ; 
for  otherwife  they  are  of  no  great  confequence  ;  and  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  bellowed  have  the  characters  of  generals. 
There  is,  for  inftance,  a  general  of  the  gulph  of  Ormuz, 
who  has  four  fhips  under  his  command  ;  a  general  of  the 
north,  who  directs  the  fmall  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Mahba-  ; 
a  general  of  Salfette,  who  has  a  territory  of  about  fifteen 
miles;  a  general  of  China,  who  is,  properly  fpeaking,  gover- 
nor of  Macao,  and  an  abfolute  vaflal  to  the  Chinefe.  There 
is  another  general  in  the  iflands  of  Timor  and  Solor,  to  whom 
even  the  Portugueze  there  fcarce  pay  any  obedience,  and  who 
lives  in  a  miferable  fort,  the  guns  of  which  are  in  no  condi- 
tion for  fervice.  There  is  likewife  a  general  of  Goa,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  take  care  of  the  channels  between  the  iflands, 
and  to  reftrain  fmugglers  *. 

*  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  thefe  titular  pre- 
ferments and  the  governments  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the 
viceroy  of  Goa,  which  were  five  ;  the  firft  was  that  of 
Mofambique,  which  is  ftill  in  their  hands,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  old  government  that  is  fo;  the  fecond  was  that  of 
Mafcat,  on  the  Arabian  coalt,  which  was  of  very  great 
importance,  and  brought  in  a  large  revenue;  the  third  was 
that  of  Ormuz,  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia  ;  the  captain-general 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  was  the  fourth,  and  the  governor 
of  the  important  fortrefs  of  Malacca  was  the  fifth.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  general  governments  there  depended  many 
others  of  lefs  confequence,  and  of  which  thefe  generals 
had  the  abfolute  difpofal ;  but  thofe  who  held  them,  were 
continued  in  them  for  no  longer  than  three  years.  And  it 
was  for  this  reafon  they  were  guilty  of  fo  much  extortion, 
looking  upon  their  governments  as  leafes  for  fo  many  years, 
in  which  they  were,  to  make  their  fortunes. 


But  the  beft  of  all  the  governments  that  ftill  belong  to  the 
Indies,  is  that  of  Mofambique  [fee  Portugueze  Afri- 
can Trade],  which  is  an  ifland  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  the  latitude  of  15°  fouth,  within  half  a  league 
of  the  continent.  They  have  a  ftrong  fort  there,  with  four 
good  baftions,  which  commands  the  channel,  and  in  which 
there  are  feventy  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  ;  and  here  there  is 
always  kept  a  good  garrifon,  and  in  tolerable  order.  The 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  general  of  the  river  of 
Senna,  where  he  has  his  lieutenant,  which  employment  was 
worth  to  him  feveral  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  There 
are  but  a  few  houfes  about  the  fort,  the  inhabitants  keeping 
their  effects  on  the  neighbouring  continent:  but  notwith- 
ftanding  the  narrownefs  of  the  place,  there  are  monafteries 
of  Jefuils,  Dominicans  of  St  John  de  Dios,  befides  the  chief 
church   and   that  of  the   Mifc-ricordia.      The  merchandize 


brought  to  this  place  by   the  fhips  of  the  company,    are 
bought  at   a  fet  price   by   the  royal   factory,    which   after- 
wards fends  them  to  Chelimani ;    the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Senna  running  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,   in  gal- 
liots  and  fmall  veflels,   becaufe  of  the  flats  from  Chelimani; 
the  goods  are  fent  up  the   river  againft  the  ftream,   in  al- 
mandies  or  little  boats,  which  are  ten  days  going  up  and 
about  five  coming  down.     It  is   very  difficult  going  up,  for 
thofe   who  are  not  well  acquainted  with   the  (hallows   and 
windings  of  the  river.     The  Cafres,    or   Blacks,  refort  to 
this  port  from  provinces  and  kingdoms  three  or  four  months 
journey  diftant,   to  buy  or  take   up  goods  upon  truft  for  fo 
much  gold,  which   they  never  fail  to  bring  punctually  the 
next  year,  unlefs  death   prevents  them.     This  trade  yields 
above  cent,  per  cent,  fo  that  the  Portugueze  may  be  faid  to 
have  another  India  in  Africa. 
Senna   is  a  little  town  on  the  right-hand  of  the  river,  inha- 
bited by  fifty  Portugueze  families,    who  make  it  populous 
enough,  by  the  great  number  of  blacks  they   keep.     Thefe 
till   the  ground,    and   dig  in  the  mines,  and  by  that  means 
maintain  their  matters  inftead  of  being  kept  by  them. 
About  fifteen  days  journey  from  hence  lies  Sofala,  where  the 
Portugueze   have  likewife   an  eftablifhment,   fubject,  how- 
ever,   to  the  general  of  Mozambique,   and  here  a  prodigious 
trade  is  driven  on,  of  which  the  Portugueze  are,   or  might 
be,  mafters.     It  confifts  chiefly  in  gold,  of  which  there  are 
greater  quantities  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
fince  the  annual  produce  of  this  market  is  computed,  by  the 
beft  judges,  at  forty-fix  thoufand  ounces.      There  are  vaft 
quantities  of  Spanifti   and   Canary  wines,  oil,  filks,  linens, 
cottons,  coral,  and  other  European  goods  fold  here,  which 
are  carried  by   the  inhabitants  of  the  little  kingdom  of  So- 
fala, through  all   the  great  empire  of  Monomotapa,  which 
the  Portugueze  ftile  the  empire  of  gold,  from  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  that  precious  metal  which  is  brought  to  them 
from  thence.   There  are  likewife,  fome  other  very  rich  com- 
modities brought  hither  by  the  negroes,  fuch  as  the  moft  ex- 
cellent ebony  in  the  world,  great  quantities  of  ivory,  abun- 
dance of  fine  mats,  which  are  much  efteemed  in  the  Indies, 
and  a  great  number  of  flaves ;  fo  that  Goa,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the    Portugueze  fettlemcnts,   are    fuinifhed   from   hence. 
One  may  juftly  wonder,  that,  confidermg  the  value  of  this 
fetilement,  and  it's  convenient  fituation,  the  Dutch  had  not 
made  themftlves  mafters  of  it  long  ago,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other   places    belonging   to  the  crown  of  Portugal  on  this 
coaft. 

In  the  year  1605,  they  attempted  Mozambique  with  very 
little  fuccefs,  which,  however,  did  not  difcourage  them  ;  as 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  where  there  is  a  profpect  of  gain, 
the  Dutch  are  not  eafily  difcouraged  :  arid,  therefore,  in 
1607,  they  attacked  it  a  fecond  time  with  greater  force,  but 
with  the  fame  ill-luck  as  before,  except  that  they  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  a  rich  Portugueze  fleet,  which,  in  fome 
meafure,  paid  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  This  rich 
trade,  notwithftanding,  is  much  fallen  off  by  the  Arabs  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  Monbaza,  and  other  places  which  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  Africans  with  Euro- 
pean goods,  which  they  purchafe  in  different  parts  of  the 
Indies. 

As  for  the  fhare  which  the  Portugueze  ftill  retain,  the  gold 
obtained  thereby  is  fent  to  Goa  and  to  Diu,   wheie  it  is  coined 
into  fmall   pieces,  called  St  Thomas's,  which  are  not  worth 
above  half  a  crown  of  our  money  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that 
this  coin   is  of  a  worfe  touch,  that  is,  of  a  bafer  allay  than 
any  other  in  the  Indies  [fee  the  article  East-India  Trade 
in  general]  which  is  another  fign  of  a  declining  trade;  for 
the  Saracens,  which  were  formeily  coined  at  Ormuz,  when 
in  the  Portugueze  hands,  were  efteemed  the  beft  golJ  in  the 
Indies ;    but  they  are  now  become  extremely  fcarce,  and  the 
St  Thomas's  are  coined  in  lefs  quantities  every  year. 
Thefe  pofleffions  are  faid   to  produce  fo  little  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,    that  it  has  been  more  than   once  debated  in  the 
council  of  that  prince,  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the    crown    to  abandon  them  all  together  with- 
drawing their  artillery  and  effects;  and  we  are  likewife  told, 
that  it  is  not  any  political,  but  purely  a  religious  motive,  that 
has  hindered  this  meafure  from  being  taken,  the  priefts  hav- 
ing fuggefted  that,  in  fuch  cafe  a  multitude  of  fouls  would  be- 
lott  to  the  Church.     We  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  at  this,  if  we 
confider,  that  fuch  as  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  laft  India 
trade  allure  us,  that  a  fingle  merchant  and  a  fing'e  fhip  of  a 
reafonable  burden,  may  carry  on  as    great  a  commerce,  as 
what   at  prefent  fubfifts  between  Lifban  and   Goa.      this 
matter,  however,  deferves  fome  explanation.     There  are  yet 
a  great  many  fhips  employed  from  Goa,  Diu,  and  Daman, 
to  the  coafts  of  Perfia,  Pegu,   Manilla,  and  China,  but  they 
are  moftly  on  the  account  of  Indian  merchants,  there  being 
fcarce  a  Portugueze  trader  at  Goa  able  to  furnifh  a  cargo  of  the 
value  of  1 0,000  crowns;  and  it  is  very  much  doubted,  whether 
in  the  whole  of  their  trade,  they  employ  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  ;  fo  that   it   is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  one 
year  with  another,  there  are  not  above  two  fhips  fent  directly 
from  Goa  to  Lifbon,  and  thofe  not  a  fourth  part  fo  rich  as 

when  they  annualh  fent  twenty. 
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Yet  there  has  been  a  late  regulation  made  at  Goa,  for  the  J 
prefervation  and  promotion  of  trade,  which  thofe  who  under- 
fland  that  fubjedt  heft,  agree  compleated  it's  ruin.  This  is 
an  exclufive  company,  which  has  the  fole  right  to  the  com- 
merce of  Mozambique  and  Macao,  which  company  has 
taken  upon  itfelf  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  who  are 
alfo  two  thirds  concerned  therein  :  this  has  given  fuch  a 
blew  to  the  natural  commerce  of  Goa,  that  the  beft  part  of 
the  Indian  merchants  that  were  left,  are  now  retired  from 
thence.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  the  great  (hare  the  vice- 
roys, governors,  and  other  officers,  always  took  in  com- 
merce, without  contributing  any  thing  thereto,  except  pro- 
tecting the  merchants  from  the  violence  committed  by  them- 
felves  on  fuch  as  did  not  admit  them  to  a  fhare  in  their  trade, 
that  firft  deftroyed  the  extenfive  commerce  they  enjoyed. 
And,  upon  this  fubjeel,  the  wits  of  the  Indies  have  framed  a 
very  pretty  allegory  :  they  fay,  that  when  the  Portugueze 
came  firft  there,  they  had  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  cruci- 
fix in  the  other ;  but  that  they  might  fill  their  pockets  the 
fafter,  they  quickly  difpenfed  with  the  firft,  and  foon  after 
laid  down  the  laft,  by  which  they  have  loft  all.  But  though 
their  power  and  their  commerce  are  fo  much  declined,  their 
pride  is  as  great  as  ever,  infomuch,  that  they  refufe  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  called  Canarians,  the  privilege  of 
wearing  (lockings,  though  they  employ  them  as  phyficians, 
lawyers,  and  merchants,  by  which  many  of  them  are  fo 
rich,  that  they  keep  a  dozen  or  fourteen  flaves,  and  are  in 
much  better  circumftances  than  the  Portugueze  themfelves. 
The  revenues  of  the  Church  have  fuffered  very  little  by  this  fur- 
prizing  change  in  the  State;  there  being  hardly  a  monaftery  that 
does  not  receive  four  or  five  thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  trea- 
fury,  at  the  fame  time  the  foldiers  ftarve  and  mutiny  for  want 
of  pay  ;  which  is  fo  much  the  harder  upon  the  government, 
becaufe  the  reverend  fathers  know  very  well  how  to  take  care 
of  themfelves,  infomuch  that  it  is  affirmed,  the  Jcfuits  in 
Goa  have  a  better  revenue  than  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  money  thefe  Popifh 
churchmen  raife,  but  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  wealth  they 
polTefs,  together  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition  at 
Goa,  is  fuch  a  dead  weight  on  the  fettlement,  as  muft  fooner 
or  later  deftroy  it,  unlefs  other  meafures  are  foon  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

The  wifeft  of  the  Portugueze  in  Europe  tinderftand  this  very 
well,  and  would  be  glad  to  fee  fome  proper  remedy  applied, 
not  from  any  prejudice  againft  the  Church  or  Churchmen, 
which  is  far  enough  /rom  being  the  vice  of  that  nation,  but 
out  of  pure  regard  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  nation  ;  and  one 
would  think,  that  the  Clergy  themfelves,  inftead  of  grafping 
at  more,  ought  to  be  willing  to  part  with  fome  proportion  of 
what  is  already  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  render  the  State 
more  able  to  protect  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  remainder. 
Befides,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  the  erecting  of 
religious  houfes  is  directly  oppofite  to  the  very  fcheme  of 
planting,  and  muft  always  ruin  the  fettlcments  where  it  pre- 
vails, and  confequently  the  religious  houfes  themfelves,  which 
is  certainly  an  argument  that  ought  to  prevail  even  with  Po- 
pifh princes,  to  lay  fome  reftraint  on  the  miffionaries  that  are 
fent  abroad,  unlefs  they  prefer  the  reputation  of  zeal  among 
fuch  as  are  no  competent  judges,  not  only  to  maxims  of  po- 
licy and  good  government,  but  to  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion. For,  if  there  be  any  piety  in  converting  Pagans  to 
the  Chriftian  faith,  it  follows,  that  there  is  ftill  greater  piety 
in  doing  this  effectually,  and  in  maintaining  for  ever  the 
eftablifhments  neceflary  to  fupport  them,  which  reafon  and 
experience  fhews,  the  building  monafteries,  and  maintaining 
numbers  of  idle  people  in  them,  will  not  do,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  bring  on  in  time  the  deftruclion  of  thofe  colonies, 
in  which  this  humour  is  fuffered  to  prevail. 
A  few  years  fince  we  had  advices  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  feveral  Indian  princes  were  driven  from  before  Goa, 
which  they  had  blocked  up  with  a  numerous  army,  by  the 
powerful  fuccours  fent  by  the  prefent  king  of  Portugal,  and 
by  the  excellent  condition  of  the  late  viceroy,  who  was  the 
count  De  Laurical,  and  behaved  there  with  great  reputa- 
tion. Such  expeditions,  however,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
expedients  only,  which  may  for  a  time  preferve  that  fettle- 
ment, but  can  never  reftore  it,  or  bring  the  affairs  of  this 
nation  in  thefe  parts  into  fo  good  order,  as  to  make  them 
worth  the  attention  of  a  prince,  who  has  the  honour  of  his 
crown  and  the  good  of  his  people  at  heart. 
But,  it  feems,  the  Portugueze  are,  at  prefent,  determined  to 
take  effectual  meafures  for  the  reftoration  of  their  Eaft-India 
commerce,  and  they  intend  to  commence  the  fame  at  the 
port  of  Diu  ;  which  has  been  long  fince  obferved  by  M.  Ta- 
vernier  to  be  well  fituated  for  trade,  and  as  capable  of  im- 
provement, as  any  in  that  part  of  the  world,  cr  more  fo  : 
and,  if  put  under  a  proper  regulation,  that  is,  if  made  in 
fome  meafure  a  free  port,  as  it  is  faid  the  Portugueze  defign, 
it  muft  neceffarily  come  in  for  a  large  fhare  of  that  commerce 
now  carried  on  at  Surat,  and,  in  all  probability,  retrieve 
much  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  traffic  that  has  been  fo  long 
loft  to  them.  And  as  the  Portugueze  have  ftill  fome  facto- 
ries at  Bifnagar,  and  other  places  on  that  coaft,  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  re-eftablifh  their  commerce  in  the  heart 
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of  India,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  port  of  Macao  would  far- 
nifh  them  with  the  means  of  fupplying  the  China  market  as 
cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  any  other  European  nation,  becaufe 
their  colony  at  Mozambique  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  ferve  them  for 
the  fame  purpofes  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  does  the  Dutch, 
or  the  ifland  of  St  Helena  the  Englifh. 
POSTAGE  of  LETTERS.  Soon  after  the  reftoration  of 
king  Charles  II.  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  for  erecting  a 
general  poft-office  in  England  ;  and  in  the  ift  year  of  king 
William  III.  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  in  Scotland,  for  erect- 
ing a  poft-office  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  ninth  of  queen 
Anne,  after  the  Union,  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  for  re- 
pealing both  thofe  ftatutes,  and  for  uniting  both  the  faid  poft- 
offices,  and  for  erecting  and  fettling  one  general  poft-office 
throughout  all  her  Majefty's  dominions  ;  by  which  it  is  e- 
na£ted,  That  there  fhall  be  one  general  poft-office  in  London, 
and  one  poft-mafter  general,  who  fhall  have  the  fole  receiving 
and  difpatching  all  letters  within  this  united  realm,  and  with- 
out, &c.  except  letters  which  concern  goods  fent  by  common 
carriers,  and  which  fhall  be  delivered  with  the  goods,  with- 
out any  profit  for  receiving  or  delivering  them ;  and  except 
merchants  letters,  and  thofe  of  matters  of  (hips;  fo  as  fuch 
letters  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  directed, 
without  receiving  any  profit  for  them  ;  and  except  provifions, 
affidavits,  writs,  &c.  and  any  letters  fent  by  private  friends, 
in  their  journey,  or  by  any  meffenger  about  private  affairs  or 
bufinefs. 

Provifo,  That  carriers  do  not  receive  letters  which  do  not 
concern  goods  then  in  carrying,  nor  drivers  of  ftage-coaches, 
nor  mafters  of  paffage-boats,  nor  paffengers  therein,  nor  wa- 
termen or  bargemen,  though  without  hire  or  reward. 
The  poft-mafter  general,  and  his  deputies,  and  no  other 
perfon,  fhall  provide  horfes  and  furniture  for  any  perfon  ri- 
ding poft,  where  any  poft-roads  fhall  be  fettled,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  mile  for  every  poft-horfe,  and  4.6.  for  the  guide, 
and  fhall  not  charge  any  thing  for  carrying  a  bundle,  fo  as  it 
does  not  exceed  eight  pounds. 
And  for  letters  he  fhall  take,  viz. 

For  every  fingle  letter  not  coming  from,  or  directed  from  on 
fhip-board,  and  to  and  from  any  place  in  England,  not  di- 
ftant  above  80  miles  from  London,  3d.  and  for  every  double 
letter  6d.  and  for  the  packets  of  writs,  deeds,  and  other 
things  1 2d.  per  ounce  :  for  every  fingle  letter  above  80  miles 
from  London,  4d.  and  for  a  double  letter,  8d.  and  for  other 
things,  is.  4d.  per  ounce  ;  for  every  fingle  letter  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  or  vice  veifa,  6d.  and  a  double  letter,  I2d. 
and  for  other  parcels,  2s.  per  ounce  ;  for  any  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  to  any  place  not  exceeding  50  miles  in  Scotland, 
2d.  and  a  double  letter,  4d.  and  for  other  pa/cels,  8d.  per 
ounce  ;  and  if  above  50  miles,  3d.  and  for  a  double  letter, 
6d.  and  for  other  parcels,  I2d.  per  ounce;  if  above  80 
miles,  then  for  every  fingle  letter  4d.  and  for  a  double  let- 
ter, 8d.  and  for  other  parcels,  is.  4d.  per  ounce  :  and  for 
the  poftage  of  letters  and  packets  directed  on  board,  or  brought 
from  any  veffel  riding  or  flopping  in  any  port  in  England, 
id.  over  and  above  the  faid  rates ;  and  for  the  poftage  of  all 
letters  and  packets  paffing  and  repairing  by  the  penny-poft, 
and  to  be  received  and  delivered  within  10  miles  diftant  from 
the  General  Poft-Office  id. 

The  poft-mafter  may  erect  crofs-ftages,  and  he  or  his  deputy 
may  demand  and  receive  the  fame  rates  in  any  fuch  crofs- 
ftages,  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  of  places,  as  letters  to 
and  f  om  London  are  rated. 

He  may  appoint  one  to  meafure  the  roads  by  the  wheel,  ex- 
cept fuch  roads  where  the  ftages  are  already  fettled  ;  and  he 
who  makes  fuch  furveys,  fhall  make  oath  before  fomejuftice, 
&c.  in  each  kingdom  reflectively,  to  perform  the  fame  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  his  fkill,  and  the  juftice,  &c.  fhall  cer- 
tify the  fame  in  writing,  to  be  kept  and  entered  in  the  Gene- 
ral Poft-Office,  without  fee. 

Provifo,  That  merchants  accounts,  not  exceeding  one  fheet, 
and  all  bills  of  exchange  and  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading, 
fhall  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  rate  in  the  price  of  letters ; 
and  likewife  the  covers  of  letters,  not  exceeding  one  fourth 
part  of  a  fheet,  fent  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  Marfeilles,  Ve- 
nice, or  Leghorn,  to  be  fent  to  or  from  Turkey. 
None  other  but  the  poft-mafter  general,  or  his  deputies,  fhall 
receive,  take,  or  carry  letters,  either  by  land  or  fea,  or  pro- 
vide horfes  for  riding  poft,  or  collect  any  letters,  or  fet  up 
any  foot-poft,  horfe-poft,  or  packet-boat,  or  any  other  con- 
veyance for  the  carrying  or  delivering  of  letters,  under  the 
penalty  of  5  1.  for  every  offence,  and  alfo  100 1,  for  every 
week  that  the  offender  fhall  continue  the  faid  offence. 
If  through  the  default  or  neglect  of  the  poft-mafter,  any  per- 
fon riding  poft  (hall  fail  of  being  provided  with  fufficient 
horfes,  after  demand,  the  party  offending  fhall  forfeit  5I.  one 
moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  of  record. 

Provifo,  That  if  the  mail  be  carried  out  of  England  in  any 
veffel  which  is  not  a  free  fhip,  and  navigated  by  feamen  as 
by  the  law  is  required,  that  then  the  poft-mafter-general  fhall 
forfeit  100 1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  him  who 
will  fue,  to  be  recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information. 
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All  money  due  for  letters  not  exceeding  5 1.  fhall  be  recovered 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  fame  rules,  as  fmall  tithes, 
by  complaint  in  writing  before  two  juftices,  who  may  fum- 
mon  the  party  complained  of,  and,  on  default  of  appearance, 
determine  the  caufe,  and  give  allowance  and  cofts,  not  ex- 
ceeding 10s. 

If  the  party  refufe  to  pay  in  10  days  after  notice,  the  con- 
ftables,  &c.  are  to  deftrain,  by  warrant  from  the  juftices, 
and  the  diftrefs  to  be  fold  in  three  days. 

All  inland  letters  muft  pay  at  the  ftage  where  laft  delivered, 
unlefs  they  are  direcled  to  any  (hip  or  veffel,  or  to  any  per- 
fon  in  the  army,  or  fent  by  the  penny-poft,  and  unlefs  let- 
ters going  out  of  Great-Britain,  which  have  ufually  paid 
rates  in  England. 

After  the  ift  of  June,  1743,  the  old  rates  (hall  be  taken  for 
letters  again. 

Perfons  opening,  detaining,  or  delaying  any  letter,  after  the 
fame  is  delivered  into  the  General  Poft-OfHce,  except  by  war- 
rant in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  fecretary  of  (rate,  or  un- 
lefs the  perfon  to  whom  direiled  refufes  to  pay  the  poftage,  or 
where  the  letter  fhall  be  returned  for  want  of  due  or  true  di- 
rection :  the  perfon  fo  offending,  or  embezelling  a  letter, 
forfeits  20I.  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  at  Weflminfter,  if 
in  England  ;  if  in  Scotland,  in  the  court  of  feffion  or  ex- 
chequer, by  fuch  perfons  who  will  fue,  with  full  cofts,  and 
the  offender  is  difabled,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  em- 
ployment in  the  Port-Office. 

Poft-mafter  general,  and  all  in  any  employment  relating  to 
the  Poft-Office,  muft  take  the  oath  following,  before  one 
juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  fuch  perfon  refides. 
I  A.  B.  do  fwear,  That  I  will  not  wittingly,  willingly,  or 
knowingly,  open,  detain,  or  delay,  or  caufe,  procure,  per- 
mit, or  fuffer  to  be  opened,  detained,  or  delayed,  any  letter 
or  letters,  packet  or  packets,  which  fhall  come  into  my  hands, 
power,  or  cuftody,  by  reafon  of  my  employment  in,  or  re- 
lating to,  the  Pott  Office,  except  by  confent  of  the  perfon  or 
perfons  to  whom  the  fame  is,  or  fhall  be  direcled,  or  by  an 
exprefs  warrant  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  that  purpofe  ;  or  except  in 
fuch  cafes  where  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  fuch  letter  or 
letters,  packet  or  packets,  (hall  be  direcled,  or  who  is  or  are 
hereby  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  poft  or  pofts  there- 
of, (hall  refufe  or  neglect  to  pay  the  fame  ;  and  except  fuch 
packets  or  letters  as  (hall  be  returned  for  want  of  due  direc- 
tions, or  when  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  the  fame  is,  or 
fhall  be  direcled,  cannot  be  found  ;  and  that  I  will  not  any 
way  embezzle  any  fuch  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packets 
as  aforefaid. 

It  is  enacted,  by  flat.  6.  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  That  when  bills  of 
exchange  are  fent  wrote  on  one  and  the  fame  piece  of  paper 
with  a  letter,  as  alfo  feveral  letters  to  feveral  and  diftinct  per- 
fons, are  fent  wrote  on  one  and  the  fame  piece  of  paper,  that 
eveiy  fuch  bill,  and  every  fuch  letter,  fhould  be  rated  and 
paid  for  as  fo  many  feveral  and  diftinct  letters,  according  to 
the  rates  9  Ann.  cap.  19. 

And  whereas  by  the  act  9  Ann.  cap.  19.  it  is  provided,  That 
all  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading,  (hall  be 
underftood  to  be  allowed  withost  rate  in  the  price  of  the  let- 
ter ;  and  fome  doubts  having  been  made,  touching  the  faid 
provifo,  it  is  by  the  faid  6th  of  king  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  de- 
clared and  enacted,  That  it  was,  and  is  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  faid  act,  that  the  faid  provifo  and  allowance  (hall 
extend  only  to  fuch  merchants  accounts,  bills  of  exchange, 
invoices,  and  bills  of  lading,  as  (hall  be  fent  to  or  from  the 
General  Poft-Office  in  London  to  any  parts  beyond  the  feas. 
not  within  his  Majtfty';.  dominions  j  and  that  all  other  mer- 
chants accounts,  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  and  bills  of  la- 
ding, (hall  be  rated  and  paid  for  as  fo  many  feveral  letters, 
according  to  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  faid  act  9  Ann. 
cap.  19. 

By  ftat.  4  Geo.  II.  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  penny-poft-man 
to  demand,  for  every  letter  originally  fent  by  the  Penny-Poft, 
which  fhall  be  delive  ed  to,  or  for  any  perfon,  at  any  place 
out  of  London,  Weftminfter,  or  Southwark,  and  their  re- 
fpective  fubuibs,  one  penny  befides  the  penny  paid  on  put- 
ting the  letter  into  the  faid  office  ;  and  no  penny-poft-man 
fhall  incur  any  penalty  for  detaining  fuch  letter  until  the  pay- 
ment thereof. 

A  letter,  in  which  there  were  bills  of  exchange,  was  delivered 
at  the  General  Poft-Office  in  London,  to  one  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  poft-mafter  to  receive  letters,  and  there  it  was 
opened,  and  the  bills  taken  out ;  and,  in  an  action  brought 
againft  the  Poft-mafter,  three  judges,  againft  Holt,  chief 
juftice,  held,  That  it  would  not  lie,  becaufe  this  was  an  of- 
fice of  intelligence,  and  not  of  infurance,  or  of  conveyance 
cf  treafure  ;  but  the  chief  juftice  held,  that  the  action  would 
lie,  becaufe  the  poft  mafter  hath  a  reward,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon that  inn-keepers  and  carriers  are  to  keep  goods  fafely. 
By  the  26th  of  Geo.  II.  every  writ  is  to  pay  as  a  diftinct  let- 
ter ;  and  letters  inclofing  feveral  patterns,  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  weight,  to  pay  only  as  a  double  letter. 

N.  B.   The  laft  act   in   relation  to  portage  of  letters,  in- 
cluded in  the  tobacco- act. 


A  warrant  to  take  a  diftrefs  for  money  ordered  to  be  paid4 
by  two  juftices,  for  poftage. 

Effex,  If.  Whereas,  on  complaint  this  day  exhibited,  by 
A.  B.  of,  Sec.  unto  us,  W.  B.  and  J.  S.  Efqts. 
two  of  his  Majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  aforefaid,  That  L.  M.  of,  &c.  has  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  fum  of,  &c.  by  him  juftiy  due  for 
the  poftage  of  letters,  and  the  turn  of,  &c.  which 
we  awarded  for  cofts  on  his  refufal,  as  aforefaid  : 
upon  examining  into,  and  determining  the  caufe 
of  complaint,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
ftatute  in  that  cafe  made  :  thefe  are  therefore  to 
require  you  to  levy  the  faid  feveral  fums  of,  &c. 
on  the  goods  of  the  faid  L.  M.  by  diftrefs  and  fale,  if 
not  redeemed  in  three  clays ;  and,  for  your  fo  doing 
this  fhall  be  your  fufficient  warrant,  Given,  &c. 

POT- ASH,  are  the  lixivious  afhes  of  certain  vegetables,  ufed 
in  the  making  of  glafs,  foap,  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c. 
Although  pot-afh  is  a  thing  daily  ufed,  and  well  known  even 
to  the  vulgar ;  yet,  as  the  making  of  it  is  a  mechanic  art, 
praclifed  only  by  the  vulgar,  and  neglected  and  overlooked 
by  the  learned,  fo  we  have  had  no  fatisfactory  account  of  it; 
and  they  who  underftand  it,  generally  keep  it  a  fecret,  kft 
others  (hould  learn  fo  beneficial  an  art.  But,  as  it  is  a  com- 
modity that  no  nation  hardly  can  well  be  without,  either  for 
making  foap,  glafs,  dyeing,  or  bleaching,  fo  the  way  of  mak- 
ing it,  is  generally  underftood  in  mod  countries  except  our 
own.  For,  in  France  and  other  countries,  where  they  make 
wine,  they  make  a  kind  of  pot-afh,  in  an  eafy  manner,  from 
the  lees  of  their  wine.  In  thofe,  and  other  more  fouthern 
climes,  they  have  many  kinds  of  herbs  hereafter  mentioned, 
either  fpontaneous,  or  cultivated  on  purpofe,  which  they  as 
eafily  convert  into  pot-afh.  In  Germany,  and  other  more 
northern  countries,  they  make  great  quantities  of  pot  afh, 
by  extracting  the  falts  of  their  wood-afhes,  in  a  manner  that 
is  well  known.  But  it  is  only  in  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  other 
northern  nations,  where  the  art  of  converting  their  wood- 
afhes  into  pot-afh,  without  the  tedious  procefs  of  elixiviation 
is  either  well  known  to  the  learned,  or  praclifed  by  the  vulgar. 
By  this  means  moft  nations  are  fupplied  with  this  neceflary 
commodity  of  their  own,  except  the  Englifh,  who  might  be 
fupphed  with  any  quantities  of  it,  from  the  great  plenty  of 
othervvife  ufelefs  wood  they  have  in  their  colonies,  if  not  at 
home,  if  they  knew  how  to  make  it.  But  it  feems  this  arf 
is  fo  little  underftood  among  us,  that  many  attempts  have  all 
proved  unfuccefsful,  merely  upon  that  account,  fo  as  to  be  in- 
tirely  laid  afide.  This  has  put  us,  for  fome  time,  upon  en- 
quiring into  the  ways  of  making  this  commodity,  of  which 
feveral  have  been  fuggefted,  from  the  feveral  trials  and  infor- 
mations hereafter  mentioned. 

It  is  well   known,  that  the  afhes  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
whatever,  afford  pot-afh  in  fome  meafuie  or  other;  although 
fome  are  much  more  fit  for   that  purpofe   than  others,   which 
may   be  determined    from   the   experiments  of  Redi,   in  the 
Philof.   Tranf.   No.  243,  p.  281.      Boerhaave,   Merret,  and 
others ;   fo  that  we  need  not  infill  upon  them  here. 
As  for  the  trees  and  herbs  of  our  colonies  in  North  America, 
moft  of  thofe  that  are  common  in  their  woods  are  known  to 
be  ft  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  afhes  of  them  all,  burnt  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  their  houfes,  make  a  very  ftrong  lje  fie  for  foap. 
Of  thefe,   the  htteft  for  that  purpofe  is  their  hiccory,  the  moft 
common   tree  in  their  woods,  which   makes  the  purcft  and 
whiteft  afhes,  of  the  (harpeft  tafle,   and  ftrongeft  lye,  of  any 
wood.     Their  ftickweed  is  faid    to  do  the  fame,   which  is  as 
common  a  weed.     For  this  reafon,  the  afhes  of  both  thefe 
plants  were  ufed  by  our  Indians  there,  inftead  of  fait,  before 
they   learnt   the  ufe  of  common   fait  from    the  Europeans. 
1  he  afties  of  tobacco  likewife,   when  damnified,  or  not  fit  for 
a  market;   or  it's  ftalks,  ftems,   and   fuckers,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  thrown  away,  and  rot  and  peiifh,  are  very  fit 
for  pot-afh,  as  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  falts,  and  are  wcil 
known  to  make  a  ftrong  lye. 

On  the  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  faffafras,  liquid  amber,  or 
fweet  gum,  or  all  odoriferous  woods,  and  thofe  that  abound 
with  a  refin  or  gum,  are  unfit  for  pot-afh,  as  their  afhes  are 
well  known,  even  to  our  planters,  to  make  a  very  weak  lye, 
unfit  for  foap. 

Befides  thefe  that  contain  little  or  no  fait,  there  are  fome 
other  vegetables  that  afford  a  large  quantity  of  it,  but  make  a 
bad  kind  of  pot-afh,  at  leaft  for  many  purpofes,  on  account  of 
a  neutral  fait  with  which  they  abound.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  the  pot-afh  made  in  Africa,  in  a  manufacture 
of  that  commodity,  fet  up  there  by  the  late  African  com- 
pany, which  Mr  Houfton  (who  was  chiefly  concerned  about 
it)  tells  us,  in  his  travels,  proved  Co  bad,  on  account  of  a 
neutral  fait  it  contained,  that  the  manufacture  was  left  off  on 
that  account ;  or,  perhaps,  fioin  their  not  knowing  how  to 
make  it  right.  What  thofe  vegetables  are,  that  afford 
this  kind  of  afh,  is  not  well  known,  if  it  be  not  feni,  and 
fome  fea-plants. 

Whatever  vegetables  we  make  our  pot-afh  of,  fhould  be  frefh 
or  green,  and  no  ways  rotten,    dried,    or  decayed.     They 
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fhould  likewife  be  burnt  to  afhes  by  a  flow  fire,  or  in  a  clofe 
place  ;  otherwife,  when  they  are  burnt  in  the  open  air,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  great  quantity  of  the  afhes  is  confumed  in  fmoke, 
by  the  faline  and  terreftrial  parts  being  cairicd  up  in  fumes, 
before  they  are  feparated  from  thefe  exhalable  parts,  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  For  the  difference  between  burning  wood 
in  a  clofe  place,  or  the  open  air,  is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity 
of  afhes  obtained  from  one,  is  more  than  double  the  other. 
This  we  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Lundmarck  hereafter- 
mentioned,  who  tells  us,  he  burnt  a  quantity  of  birch  in  a 
clofe  ftove,  from  which  he  obtained  five  pounds  of  afhes  ; 
whereas,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  wood,  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  yielded  only  two  pounds. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  moft  people  who  make  pot-afh,  burn 
their  wood  in  kilns,  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  ;  although  the 
Swedes  burn  it  in  the  open  air,  as  the  author  above-men- 
tioned informs  us.  This  firft  ftep,  or  the  burning  the  wood 
to  afhes,  feems  to  be  taken,  by  many,  for  the  whole  procefs 
of  making  pot-afh ;  for  they  who  pretend  to  have  learned 
this  art  in  Ruffia,  as  wells  as  Lemery,  and  fome  other  authors, 
ha/dly  give  us  any  other  account  of  it. 

But,  in  order  to  convert  the  afhes,  prepared  in  this  or  any 
other  manner,  to  what  is  called  pot-afh,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent ways  practifed  in  different  countries,  which  make  as 
many  different  kinds  of  pot-afh,  that  are  all  to  be  found  in 
our  markets,  and  have  all  their  refpe£live  ufes. 

1.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  commonly  called  pearl -afhes  by  our 
people,  who  import  great  quantities  of  it  from  Germany. 
This  is  no  other  than  the  lixivial  fait  of  wood -afhes,  extract- 
ed by  making  a  ftrong  lye  of  them,  and  by  evaporating  it  to 
drynefs,  in  a  manner  that  is  well  known,  and  fuffiiiently  ex- 
plained by  Kenkelius,  in  his  art  of  making  glafs,  Boerhaave, 
and  many  others ;  fo  that  we  need  not  infift  upon  it  here  :  we 
fhall  take  a  more  fit  opportunity  to  explain  it,  for  the  ufe  of 
our  people  in  America. 

2.  But  the  art  of  converting  thefe  wood-afhes  into  pot-afh, 
without  this  tedious  procefs  of  elixiviation,  is  only  pra&ifed 
in  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  where  it  has 
been  lately  difclofed  by  one  Lundmarck,  who  tells  us  he  had 
often  made  it  himfelf,  in  the  manner  he  now  delcribes.  This 
account  is  contained  in  an  academical  differtation  upon  this 
fubjY.ct  at  Aboe,  in  Sweden,  and  was  communicated  to  Dr 
Mitchell,  by  Dr  Linneus,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Upfal,  as  a 
genuine  account  of  this  art ;  which  I  think  has  hitherto  been 
generally  unknown. 

This  author  tells  us,  '  They  have  many  large  woods  of  beech 
in  Srnoland,  and  other  parts  of  Sweden,  in  want  of  which 
they  take  alder :  of  thefe  they  are  allowed  to  ufe  only  the  old 
and  decaying  trees  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  cut  to  pieces, 
and  pile  in  a  heap,  to  burn  them  to  afhes  upon  the  ground, 
by  a  flow  fire.  They  carefully  feparate  thefe  afhes  from  the 
dirt  or  coals  in  them,  which  they  call  raking  them  ;  after 
which  they  colled  them  in  bafkets  of  bark,  to  carry  them  to 
a  hut  built  in  the  woods  for  this  purpofe.  This  they  con- 
tinue to  do  'till  they  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  allies. 
Then  their  whole  art  follows:  for  which  they  chufe  a  con- 
venient place,  and  make  a  pafte  of  thefe  afhes  with  water,  by 
a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  in- 
ftruments,  as  mortar  is  commonly  made  of  clay  or  lime. 
When  this  is  done,  they  lay  a  row  of  green  pine  or  fir  logs  on 
the  ground,  which  they  plafter  over  with  this  pafte  of  allies : 
over  this  they  lay  another  layer  of  the  fame  ftrait  logs  of 
wood,  tranfvcrfdy,  or  a-croG  the  others,  which  they  plafter 
over  with  the  afhes  in  the  fame  manner :  thus  they  continue 
to  erect  a  pile  of  thefe  logs  of  wood,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and 
pladering  each  With  their  pafte  of  afhes,  'till  they  are  all  ex- 
pended, when  their  pile  is  often  as  high  as  a  houfe. 
This  pile  they  fet  on  fire  with  dry  wood,  and  burn  it  as  vehe 
mently  as  they  can  ;  increafing  the  fire  from  time  to  time  'tiil 
the  allies  begin  to  be  red  hot,  and  run  in  the  fire.  Then  they 
overfet  their  pile  with  poles,  as  quickly  as  they  can  ;  and  while 
the  afhes  are  ftill  hot  and  melting,  they  beat  and  clap  them, 
with  large  round  flexible  flicks,  made  on  purpole,  fo  as  to 
incruft  the  logs  of  wood  with  the  afhes  ;  but  which  the  afhes 
concrete  into  a  folid  mals  as  hard  as  ftone,  provided  the  opeia- 
tion  has  been  rightly  performed. 

This  operation  they  call  walla,  i.  e.  dreffing.  At  lad  they 
fcrape  <  ff  the  fait  thus  prepared,  with  iion  inftruments,  and 
fell  it  for  pot-a(h  ;  which  is  of  a  bluifh  daik  colour,  not  un- 
like the  fcorioe  of  iron,  with  a  pure  greeniih  white  fait  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  in  it.' 

All  the  pot-afh  we  have  from  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Dantzick, 
is  exaclly  like  what  our  author  here  defcribes,  and  feems  to 
be  made  in  this  manner.  It  is,  however,  generally  obferved, 
that  the  Ruffian  is  the  beft  of  thefe,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  fait  in  it.  Now  if,  in  the  preceding  pro- 
cefs, we  make  our  pafte  of  afhes  with  lye,  inftead  or  wa- 
ter, it  is  plain  the  pot-afh  will  be  impregnated  with  more  fait, 
and  make  all  the  difference  there  is  between  thefe  forts  of 
pot-afh.  This  then  is  likely  to  be  the  practice  in  Ruffia  ; 
where  their  wood  may  likewife  be  better  for  this  puipofe,  and 
afford  more  fait.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  of  d if 
fercnt  kinds  of  wood  :  fr>  cur  author  abovementioned  tells 
us,  he  obtained  2  |?  lb.  of  fait  out  of  eight  cubic  ells  of  pi>- 


p'ar,  which  was  very  fliarp  and  cauftic;  but  the  fame  quantity 
of  birch  afforded  only  one  pound  of  fait,  and  that  not  fo 
ftrong  ;  and  fir  hardly  yielded  any  at  all. 
The  way  of  making  pot-afh  above  defcribed,  may  be  the 
more  eafily  undei flood  by  our  people  in  America,  for  whom 
this  is  chiefly  intended,  as  it  is  the  fame  with  their  way  of 
making  lime  of  fliells,  the  only  lime  they  ufe  in  moft  places. 
Thefe  fhells  they  burn  to  lime  between  the  layers  of  a  pile  of 
wood  (inftead  of  a  kiln)  'till  reduced  to  afhes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  here  directed  to  be  done  with  afhes,  to  make 
pot-afh.  The  lime  thus  made,  is  reckoned  very  good  ;  but, 
as  it  is  impregnated  with  the  afhes  of  the  wood,  and  the  ma- 
rine fait  that  is  often  in  the  fhells,  it  is  apt  to  make  the  houfes 
that  are  built  with  it  very  damp  in  moift  weather,  fo  that  the 
water  often  runs  down  their  walls  in  ftieams  ;  which  cannot 
but  be  very  unwholefome,  in  an  air  that  is  naturally  clofe  and 
damp  :  the  only  way  to  prevent  which,  would  be  to  wafh  and 
dry  their  fhells  frequently,  and  burn  them  in  dry  pine,  that 
afford  little  or  no  lixivial  fait.     But  to  return  to  our  purpofe  ; 

3.  There  is  another  way  of  making  pot-afh,  praclifed  chiefly 
in  England,  where  they  make  it  in  the  following  manner. 
With  their  afhes  of  fern,  or  wood  of  any  kind,  they  make  a 
lye,  which  they  reduce  to  what  they  call  pot-afh,  by  burning 
it  with  flraw.  To  do  this,  they  place  a  tub  full  of  this  lye 
nigh  a  clean  hearth  of  a  chimney,  in  which  they  put  a  hand- 
ful of  loofe  flraw,  fo  as  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  lye  with  it. 
The  flraw  thus  impregnated  with  lye,  they  carry  as  quick  as 
they  can  to  hold  it  over  a  blazing  fire  on  their  hearth,  which 
confumes  their  ilraw  to  afhes,  and  at  the  fame  time  evapo- 
rates the  water  from  the  falts  of  the  lye.  Over  the  blaze  of 
the  firft  parcel  of  flraw,  they  burn  another,  dipped  in  lye  in 
the  fame  manner.  This  they  continue  to  do  'till  their  lye  is 
all  expended.  By  this  means  the  coals  and  afhes  of  the  flraw, 
and  falts  of  the  lye,  are  left  on  the  hearth,  and  concrete  to- 
gether into  a  hard  folid  cake,  of  agreyifh  black  colour,  which 
they  fcrape  off,  and  fell  for  pot-afh. 

This  is  an  eafy  way  of  making  pot-afh,  in  want  of  proper 
velTels  to  extract  the  fait  of  the  lye  by  evaporation,  or  in 
want  of  wood  to  reduce  afhes  to  pot-afh,  in  the  way 
above-mentioned,  for  which  it  feems  to  be  contrived,  and  for 
which  it  is  only  to  be  commended.  For  the  pot-afh  made 
in  this  manner,  is  full  of  the  coal  of  the  flraw,  and  it's  fait  is 
not  fo  ftrong,  as  our  workmen  fay,  or  fo  fliarp  and  corrofive 
as  the  fait  of  the  foreign  pot-afh,  that  is  calcined  in  an  open 
fire;  befides  other  differences  hereafter  mentioned,  which 
makes  this  pot-afh  unfit  for  fome  purpofes,  and  not  above  half 
the  value  of  the  foreign. 

4.  They  have  a  very  different  way  in  the  north  of  England 
of  reducing  their  kelp  to  pot-afh,  which  they  ufe  for  making 
allum.  This  is  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuci,  or  fea- 
weeds,  thrown  upon  the  fhore,  or  gathered  upon  the  rocks  ■ 
which  they  dry  a  little  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  burn  in  a 
kiln,  built  of  the  flones  they  find  on  the  flio;e,  in  a  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  about  two  feet  or  lefs  in  diameter.  In  this 
they  firft  burn  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  herb,  and  before  it  is  re- 
duced to  afhes  they  throw  on  more,  'till  the  kiln  is  full  or 
their  materials  are  expended.  This  is  faid  to  reduce  the 
afhes  to  a  hard  and  folid  cake,  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  and 
quantity  of  fait  in  the  herb,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
called  kelp-afhes. 

There  are  fome  other  ways  of  making  pot-afh,  fugoxfted  by 
feveral,  both  authors  and  others,  which  appear  to  be  more 
eafy  and  ready  than  any  of  the  abovementioned  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  apt  to  be  tried,  by  thofe  who  make  attempts 
of  this  kinJ.  Thefe  are  deduced  from  what  they  reckon  the 
nature  and  properties  of  this  production:  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  if -that  was  well  undei  flood,  it  might  afford  fume 
innght  in  the  way  of  making  it.  For  this  reafon  we  made 
the  following  experiments  with  the  beft  Ruffia  pot-afh,  in 
order  to  difcover  it's  nature  and  properties,  and  how  thc-y  are 
moft  probably  communicated  to  it ;  that  we  might  fee  what 
we  aie  to  make,  in  order  to  imitate  the  btft,  or  to  make  what 
is  accounted  good  pot-afh. 

1.  Ruffia  pot-afh,  as  it  is  brought  to  us,  is  in  large  lumps,  as 
hard  as  a  ftone,  and  black  as  a  coal,  incrufled  over  with  a 
white  fait,  that  appears  in  feparate  fpots  here  and  there  in  it. 

2.  It  has  a  ftrong  fceiid  fulphureous  fmell  and  tafte,  as  well  as 
a  bitter  and  lixivial  tafte,  which  is  rather  more  pungent  than 
other  common  lixivial  falts. 

3.  A  lixivium  of  it  is  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  very  foetid 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  bitter  fulphureous  tafte,  fomewhat  like 
gunpowder,  as  well  as  fnarp  and  punger.t,  like  a  fimple 
lixivium. 

4.  Although  it  is  as  hard  as  a  ftone,  when  kept  in  a  clofe 
place,  or  in  large  quantities  together  in  a  hogfhead  ;  yet, 
when  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  turns  foft,  and  fome  pieces  of  it 
run  per  deliquium  ;  whilft  moft  other  kinds  of  pot  afh  only 
turn  friable,  and  crumble  in  the  open  air. 

5.  It  readily  diflblves  in  warm  water,  but  leaves  a  large  fe- 
diment  of  a  blackifh  gtey  colour  like  alhes,  whkh  is  in  a  fine 
foft  powder,  without  any  dirt  or  coals  in  it,  that  aie  to  be  ob- 
ferved in   moft  other  kinds  of  pot  afh. 

6.  As  it  is  ilifiolving  in  water,  there  has  been  fcummed  off 
from  fome  lumps  of  it,  a  daik  purple  bituniencus  fubflance, 
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like  petroleum  or  tar,  which  readily  diflblved  in  the  lixivium. 

7.  This,  or  any  other  true  pot-afh,  or  a  lixivium  made 
thereof,  will  prefently  tinge  filver  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
difficult  to  rub  off";  whilft  a  mere  lixivial  fait  has  no  fuch 
eft'eft. 

8.  Pieces  of  this  pot-afh,  boiling  in  water,  make  a  conftant 
explofion  like  gunpowder  ;  which  was  fo  ftrong,  as  not  only 
to  throw  the  water  to  fome  height,  but  to  lift  up,  and  almoft 
over-fet,  a  {tone  cup  in  which  they  were  boiled.  Thefe  explo- 
fions  were  owing  not  fo  much  to  the  included  air,  which  fome 
perhaps  may  imagine,  as  to  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition  expanding  and  flying  off":  for  this  boiled  lixivium 
had  neither  the  green  colour,  nor  foetid  fulphureous  fmell  and 
tafte;  at  leaft,  in  any  degree,  like  what  it  has,  when  made 
of  the  fame  pot-afh,  by  a  fimple  infufion  in  warm  water. 

9.  We  evaporated  fome  of  the  green  lixivium,  made  only  by 
infufion,  and  filtered  through  a  double  rag  :  as  foon  as  it  be- 
gan to  boil,  a  green  powder,  to  which  it's  colour  is  owing, 
fell  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lye  became  pale.  After  it  was 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  let  in  a  cool  place,  a  fait  fepa- 
rated  from  it  on  the  fides  of  the  cup,  in  angular  cryftals  like 
tartar.  Thefe  cryftals  were  foon  formed,  and  in  pretty  large 
quantities,  but  were  difficult  to  feparate  from  the  alkaline  lye 
and  fait,  in  which,  and  the  open  air,  they  were  apt  to  diffolve  : 
but  from  the  pellicle,  I  obtained  fome  pieces  of  the  fame  fait 
that  would  not  diffolve  in  the  open  air. 

10.  Oil  of  vitriol  makes  a  ftrong  effervefcenfe  with  this  green 
precipitate,  with  a  white  fume,  and  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous 
fmell.  It  does  the  fame  with  thefe  white  cryftals,  although 
the  fulphureous  fmell  is  not  fo  ftrong.  But  with  the  pure 
fixed  alkali,  there  was  no  fuch  fulphureous  fmell  to  be 
difcerned. 

From  thefe  experiments,  we  may  determine  fomething  about 
the  nature  and  contents  of  pot-afh.  This  we  are  the  better 
enabled  to  do,  from  the  accurate  experiments  and  reafonings 
of  the  learned  Mr  Geoffroy,  on  a  like  fubftance  made  of 
charcoal,  and  an  alkali  fait  calcined  together  ;  in  which  he 
obfei  ved  all  the  properties  and  contents  of  pot-afh  above- 
mentioned,  particularly  related  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  year  17 17.  This  was  made  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  had  all  the  properties  above-related  of  our  pot- 
afh  ;  particularly  a  green  lixivium,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell 
and  tafte,  a  fulphureous  green  precipitate,  cryftallized  falts, 
and  fulphureous  fumes,  with  oil  of  vitriol.  From  hence  this 
learned  author  concludes,  that  this  fubftance  contained  the 
active  fulphureous  parts  of  the  wood,  blended  with  more 
adlive  igneous  particles.  Thefe  united  with  the  alkaline 
falts,  make  a  kind  of  foap,  or  fulphureous  faponaceous  fait, 
refembling  foap  of  tartar,  or  hepar  fulphuris.  The  cry- 
ftallized falts  he  attributes  to  the  acid  of  the  wood  mixing 
with  the  alkaline  falts.  All  thefe  parts  of  the  wood  then  are 
contained  in  our  pot-afh  ;  and  he  obferved  the  fame  in  the 
common  foda,  or  cineres  clavellati,  although  they  are  in  a 
lefs  degree  in  that  than  in  the  Ruffian  pot-afh. 
Befides  thefe,  he  fhews  that  pot-afh  contains  a  metallic  fub- 
ftance, which  affords  the  Pruffian  blue  [fee  Blue,  Prus- 
sian Blue].  We  may  add  further,  that  the  combination 
of  thefe  principles  makes  many  properties  in  pot-afh,  more 
than  what  refult  from  them  in  a  ftate  of  feparation.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  feems  to  be  it's  explofive  quality  ; 
which  we  take  to  proceed  from  the  cryftallized  falts  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  nitre,  and  uniting  with  the  ful- 
phur  and  charcoal ;  by  which  they  form,  from  all  thefe  in- 
gredients of  gunpowder,  a  kind  of  that  explofive  fubftance, 
whofe  parts  are  highly  rarefied  in  an  intenfe  and  confined 
heat,  by  which  they  readily  explode  in  boiling  lye. 
By  this  we  may  perceive,  that  the  difficulty  in  making  pot- 
afh  a-right  is,  firft,  fo  reduce  the  materials  to  cinders  and 
afhes,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  their  volatile,  ful- 
phureous, and  exhalable  acid  parts,  that  are  totally  deftroy- 
ed  in  fuch  a  degree  of  heat ;  and,  fecondly,  to  calcine  thefe 
afhes  ftill  further,  fo  as  to  flux  their  falts,  and  vitrify  their 
terreftrial  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  them  feparate 
from  each  other,  or  prevent  their  running  into  an  indiffblva- 
ble  glafs.  To  give  pot-afh  fome  of  thefe  properties,  feems 
plainly  to  require  a  degree  of  heat  that  will  totally  deprive  it 
of  others. 

The  moft  likely  way  by  which  it  comes  to  receive  all  thefe 
properties,  is  from  the  way  of  making  it  in  Sweden  above 
defcribed.  In  that  procefs,  the  green  fir  in  which  the  afhes 
are  burnt,  impregnates  them  with  the  acid  faline  parts  of  the 
wood  or  tar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  in  pretty  large  quan- 
•  titles,  and  is  abforbed  and  fixed  by  the  alkaline  falts,  and  po- 
rous terreftrial  parts  of  the  afhes  in  this  procefs ;  fo  that, 
befides  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  of  the  afhes,  the  pot-afh  thus 
made,  muft  likewife  contain  the  more  volatile  falts  of  the 
pine,  which  are  exhaled  in  fmoke,  by  burning  the  pine  alone 
in  the  open  air.  Befides  thefe,  it  likewife  contains  the  refi- 
nous  parts,  and  fulphureous  fumes  of  the  pine,  that  are  hin- 
dered from  exhaling  by  the  heap  of  the  mafs. 
At  the  fame  time  the  alkaline  falts  are  fluxed  in  the  open  fire, 
and  in  a  manner  vitrified  with  the  terreftrial  parts  of  the 
afhes,  which  gives  them  their  hard  and  folid  confiftence  ; 
whilft  the  fulphureous  and  acid  parts  of  the  green  wood  hin- 


der them  from  turning  to  a  perfect  glafs,  or  inert  calx.  All 
thefe  parts  united  together  in  the  fire,  make  that  faponaceous 
fubftance  we  find  in  the  pot-afh  thus  made,  which  further 
hinders  the  vitrification  of  the  mafs,  and  endows  it  with 
many  of  it's  moft  peculiar  and  active  properties. 
From  hence  we  may  fee  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  fub- 
ftance, endowed  with  all  thefe  properties,  in  any  other  man- 
ner. This  is  the  reafon  why  we  could  never  before  make 
pot-afh  equal  to  that  of  Ruffia,  and  the  other  northern  coun- 
tries, although  we  have  much  greater  plenty  of  materials 
and  perhaps  better  :  for  this  way  of  making  it  has  never  be- 
fore been  thought  of  by  the  learned,  or  practifed  any  where 
elfe. 

Somewhat  of  the  fame  qualities  are  communicated  to  the 
Englifh  pot-afb,  by  the  way  of  making  it  above  defcribed; 
but  in  a  degree  as  much  inferior,  as  dry  ftraw,  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  is  to  green  wood  :  accordingly  our  workmen  find 
that  pot-afh  is  much  inferior  to  the  foreign,  for  many  pur- 
pofes. 

From  this  account  of  the  contents  and  qualities  of  pot-afh, 
and  the  way  of  making  it,  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of 
the  other  ways  of  making  it,  propofed  by  authors,  and  fug- 
gefted  by  many.  Thus  Lemery  and  others  tell  us,  pot-afh 
is  made  in  Ruffia,  and  all  the  northern  countries,  only  by 
calcining  the  afhes  in  pits  bricked  within,  and  fprinkling 
them  well  with  lye,  'till  they  become  hard  and  folid.  But  fuch 
a  calcination  of  afhes  with  a  lixivial  fait,  muft  render  them 
whiter  inftead  of  black,  and  muft  further  deftroy  the  active 
fulphureous  parts  of  the  wood,  which  we  find  in  pot-afh 
rightly  made.  So  that  this  only  leaves  the  afhes  in  the  ftate 
they  were  at  firft,  or  turns  them  into  a  kind  of  indiffolvable 
glafs,  as  we  have  found  upon  trial. 

This,  and  the  like  miftakes,  about  the  way  of  making  pot- 
afh,  feem  to  proceed  from  a  general  error  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  it ;  for  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  kind  of 
inert  calx,  impregnated  with  nothing  but  a  lixivial  fait. 
Some  fuch  miftakes  feem  to  have  fruftrated  all  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  of  making  pot-afh  in  America  ;  for,  upon 
trial,  what  they  have  made  there,  was  found  to  be  no  better 
than  common  afhes. 

But  the  moft  general  miftake  about  the  way  of  making  pot- 
afh,  feems  to  proceed  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  making 
it,  from  glafs-wort,  and  fome  marine  plants,  which  are  faid 
to  be  eafily  converted  to  this  kind  of  fubftance,  in  the  man- 
ner above-mentioned.  But  we  apprehend,  the  way  of  mak- 
ing it  from  wood  muft  be  very  different:  for  thefe  herbs  are 
eafily  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fmall  fire,  that  does  not  intirely 
confume  their  fulphureous  parts,  which  wood  is  not.  Thefe 
afhes  abound  with  a  great  quantity  of  alkaline  and  fome  neu- 
tral fdlts,  that  readily  convert  them  to  a  hard  and  folid  con- 
fiftence, which  wood  does  not.  They  have  likewife  few  or 
no  terreftrial  parts,  to  run  them  into  an  indiffolvable  glafs, 
when  fluxed  in  the  fire,  as  happens  in  wood  afhes.  Befides, 
thefe  herbs  have  few  or  no  fulphureous  or  acid  parts,  like 
moft  woods ;  and  the  pot-afh  made  of  them  has  few  of  thefe 
principles  in  it,  like  what  is  made  of  wood. 
It  is,  however,  generally  faid,  if  we  burn  our  wood  in  a  clofe 
place,  as  a  kiln  in  which  we  burn  lime,  or  make  charcoal,  or 
a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  we  may  impregnate  the  afhes  with 
the  fulphureous  fumes  and  acid  parts  of  the  wood,  only  by 
the  clofenefs  of  the  place,  or  by  fmothering  the  fire  in  it.  If 
at  the  fame  time,  we  impregnate  them  with  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  lixivial  fait,  it  will  flux  the  whole  mafs,  and  make  it 
run  into  a  folid  hard  confiftence  like  pot-afh.  This  is  com- 
monly directed  tc  be  done,  by  throwing  frefh  or  green  wood 
or  herbs  upon  the  others,  as  they  are  burning,  before  they  are 
quite  reduced  to  afhes  ;  or  by  fmothering  the  fire,  as  in  mak- 
ing charcoal  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  to  fprinkle  the  afhes, 
thus  burnt  with  a  ftrong  lye,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  man- 
ner commonly  practifed  with  glafs-wort. 
This  would  be  a  more  ready  way  of  making  pot-afh  than 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  ;  but  as  thofe  who  give  their 
advice  about  it,  have  neither  tried  it,  nor  feen  it  done  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  tried  this  or  any  other  way,  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  it,  than  at  firft  imagined,  we  fhall  fufpend  our  judg- 
ment about  it,  'till  we  fee  it  fairly  tried,  left  we  fhould  de- 
ter fome  from  making  ufeful  experiments  of  it,  or  lead 
others  into  fruitlefs  and  expenfive  attempts. 
By  the  various  ways  of  making  pot-afh  above-mentioned, 
and  the  different  materials  it  is  made  of,  there  appear  to  be 
many  different  kinds  of  it,  that  have  as  different  qualities. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our  prefent  defign,  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  each  of  thefe;  but  as  they  are  ufed  in 
many  of  our  manufactures,  it  feems  worthy  of  enquiry,  to 
know  what  forts  are  generally  ufed,  and  what  are  the  fitteft 
to  be  ufed  in  them. 

The  workmen  in  England  make  two  general  kinds  of  it, 
which  they  diftinguifh  by  the  names  of  pearl-afh  and  pot-afh. 
The  firft  is  a  mere  lixivial  fait,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  ingredient  of  any  efficacy  in  pot-afh  ;  but,  upon  trial, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  great  difference  between  them,  efpeci- 
ally  in  making  foap.  The  (alt  is  fo  weak  in  the  pearl-afh, 
that  it  does  not  entirely  diffolve  and  unite  with  the  fat.  The 
reafon  feems  to  be,  that  thefe  falts  are  diflblved  in  water,  in 
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order  to  extract  them  ;  by  which  they  lofe  many  of  their 
cauftic  igneous  parts  ;  whereas  in  pot-afh  the  falts  are  cal- 
cined, and  fluxed  in  an  open  fire,  with  the  ignited  terrcftrial 
parts  of  the  afhes,  which  makes  them  more  iharp  and  corto- 
five :  they  are  likewife  incorporated  with  the  coal  and  fuli- 
ginous parts  of  the  vegetables  they  are  made  of,  or  with  the 
refinous  parts  of  fir,  which  gives  them  the  fulphureous  quality 
above-mentioned,  and  makes  a  kind  of  foap  of  tartar,  or  he- 
par  fulphuris,  in  all  pot-afh  ;  which  makes  thefe  falts  fo  ready 
to  diffolve,  and  incorporate  with  oil,  or  other  pinguious  fub- 

ftances. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  Cineres  Ruffici  are  or- 
dered for  this  purpofe,  inftead  of  a  mere  lixivial  fait,  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  in  their  late  Difpenfatory.  The  foap 
made  of  them  muft  be  impregnated  with  their  heating  ful- 
phureous quality,  which  will  make  it  more  aperient  and  de- 
tergent, but  not  fo  mild  and  foft  as  fome  others ;  by  which 
it  may  be  more  fit  for  obftinate  and  indurated  obftructions, 
but  will  be  more  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  ;  which  is  much 
complained  of  by  fome  people,  who  take  large  quantities  of 
the  fharper  kinds  of  foap. 

But,  to  confider  pot-afh  as  a  commodity  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, which  is  it's  chief  ufe  ;  it  appears  that  the  people  in 
England  not  only  have  it  at  a  dear  rate,  but  the  worft  forts 
of  it,  at  leaft  for  moft  purpcfes  ;  which  cannot  but  have 
a  proportional  influence  on  their  manufactures :  for  it  is  ge- 
nerally of  as  great,  and  fome  forts  of  a  greater  value  in  their 
markets,  than  a  pure  lixivial  fait;  notwithftanding  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fuch  fait  in  afhes,  and  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
extracting  it  ;  which  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  their  not 
knowing  how  to  convert  afhes  into  this  commodity  ;  for  in 
Sweden,  where  the  art  is  known,  Lundmaick  tells  us,  pot- 
afh  is  fold  for  little  more  than  a  farthing  a  pound,  which  coft 
our  workmen  nigh  fixpence. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  we  labour  under  for 
■want  of  this  commodity  ;  the  forts  we  are  chiefly  fupplied 
with,  are  perhaps  the  worft  of  any,  and  unfit  for  many  pur- 
pofes for  which  pot-afh  is  ufed.  The  only  pot-afh  almoft  to 
be  met  with  here,  comes  from  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Dant- 
zick,  or  is  made  in  England.  Thefe  are  all  made  either  of 
wood  or  fern-afhes,  whofe  falts  are  never  fo  pure  and  white 
at  the  belt,  as  fome  others  :  but,  by  the  way  of  making  them 
and  the  experiments  on  them  above-mentioned,  they  appear 
to  be  impregnated  with  coal,  fmoak,  and  foot,  which  ren- 
ders them  ftill  more  foul  and  impure,  makes  them  of  a  black, 
brown,  or  green  colour,  and  of  a  peculiar  fulphureous  qua- 
lity. On  this  account  they  are  entirely  unfit  for  making 
white  glafs  :  they  make  a  very  coarfe  and  ftrong  kind  of 
foap;  they  are  too  foul,  fharp,  and  corrofive  for  bleaching, 
and  are  as  unfit  for  dyeing,  at  leaft  many  colours. 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  workmen  here  make 
all  their  white  glafs  with  faltpetre  ;  which  muft  not  only  be 
more  coftly,  but  Neri,  Merret,  and  others,  tell  us  it  is  not 
fo  good,  at  leaft  for  the  better  fort  of  glafs,  as  a  fharper  lixi- 
vial fait.  See  Glass.  It  is  faid  they  ufe  the  volatile  alkali 
of  urine  ;  but  the  French  pot  afh,  made  of  the  lees  of  wine, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  for  that  purpofe.  So 
likewife  the  Alicant  pot-afh  is  reckoned  much  the  beft  for 
bleaching,  and  making  of  foap ;  as  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
is  for  making  of  glafs. 

Thefe  purer  kinds  of  pot-afh  are  all  made  of  herbs,  that 
grow  only  in  the  more  fouthern  climates,  whofe  falts  are 
finer  and  whiter,  and  lefs  acrid  and  corrofive  than  the  falts  of 
wood,  or  moft  other  vegetables ;  and  by  the  way  of  ex- 
tracting them  by  calcination  in  a  more  open  fire,  they  are 
more  free  of  coal,  fmoke,  and  foot,  or  any  other  heteroge- 
nous mixture.  On  this  account  they  are  much  better  for 
the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  than  the  coarfe  and  foul  kinds 
of  pot-afh  that  our  people  are  fupplied  with. 
All  we  have  of  thefe  kinds  of  pot-afh,  it  feems,  comes  only 
from  Spain  ;  for  which  reafon  our  people  were  obliged  to  pe- 
tition, to  allow  the  importation  of  pot-afh  from  thence,  dur- 
ing the  late  war  j  as  appears  by  an  order  of  the  king  and 
council,  of  the  24th  of  June,  1742,  fince  they  could  not  do 
without  it  in  many  manufactures:  fo  that  it  may  be  worth 
our  enquiry,  to  know  what  it  is  that  produces  fo  neceflary 
a  commodity. 

This  kind  of  pot-afh  is  commonly  called  barrilha,  from  an 
herb  of  the  fame  name  in  Spain  that  produces  it.  The  firft 
account  we  have  of  this  barrilha,  is  from  Amatus  Lufitanus, 
who  leaves  us  much  in  the  dark  about  it.  It  is  generally  faid 
in  England,  to  be  a  plant  pretty  well  known  to  the  Botanifts, 
by  the  name  of  Ficoides  Neapolitana,  flore  candido.  Hort. 
Ludg.  Bat.  but  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  fay.  We  have  as 
little  reafon  to  believe  with  John  Bauhine,  that  it  is  what  he 
calls  Kali  vulgare ;  for  Monfieur  de  Juffieu  has  {hewn  us, 
that  the  true  barrilha  is  a  different  plant  from  any  of  thefe, 
from  his  own  obfervations  of  it  in  Spain,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated ;  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of 
them,  anno  1717,  p.  93. 

The  pot-alh  made  of  this  plant,  he  tells  us,  makes  the  beft 
foap,  the  fineft  glafs,  and  is  the  beft  for  bleaching  of  any 
other ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  much  fought  after  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  value  themfelves  for  thefe  manufactures. 
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See  Bleaching.  But  I  queftion  very  much,  whether  our 
workmen  have  it  either  pure  and  genuine,  or  in  fuflkient 
quantities  for  thefe  purpofes.  All  the  ufe  I  find  made  of  it 
among  them,  is  to  make  hard  foap  ;  although  they  fay  wh*t 
they  have  of  it  fpoils  their  foft  foap,  by  making  it  curdle. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  the  effects  of  fea-falt ;  and  Mon- 
fieur de  Juffieu  and  others  tell  us,  that  the  true  barrilha  is 
often  adulterated  with  fea-weeds,  which  contain  fuch  a  ma- 
rine fait:  fo  that  it  is  probably  only  this  adulterated  fort  that 
they  have.  Accordingly,  all  the  barrilha  we  have  found  here, 
was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  very  foul  and  ponderous  j 
whereas,  the  true  fort  is  faid,  by  all  who  know  it,  to  be  more 
porous,  pure,  and  of  a  blueifh  colour.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
in  all  probability,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  barrilha  our 
workmen  have  at  fo  dear  a  rate  from  Spain,  yet  they  have 
not  been  able,  'till  very  lately,  to  make  fo  good  foap  as  what 
comes  from  thence,  and  fome  other  places  ;  which  is  now 
done  as  I  am  informed,  by  captain  Marchant,  at  his  foap 
manufacture  near  Stepney. 

The  only  way  then,  by  which  we  are  likely  to  have  this  com- 
modity, either  pure  and  genuine,  or  in  fufficient  quantities  at 
a  reafonable  rate,  is  from  the  herb  itfelf  that  produces  it. 
Whether  or  not  it  Would  grow  in  England,  is  not  known  ; 
as  I  believe  it  has  never  been  tried  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  would  grow  very  well  in  our  colonies  in  America,  as  I  am 
certainly  informed  it  does  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  there,  where 
they  have  great  plenty  of  it;  and  a  fort  that  is  indigenous, 
particularly  in  Peru,  which  might  probably  be  found  in  our 
colonies,  if  fought  for  by  thofe  who  knew  it.  But  wherever 
it  will  grow  in  any  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  would  be  a  confiderable  improvement,  where 
pot-afh  of  all  kinds  is  fo  Valuable  a  commodity,  and  fo  much 
wanted ;  for  it  grows  on  the  fame  ground  with  corn  of  any 
kind,  which  it  does  no  harm  to,  as  it  is  a  fmall  annual 
herb,  that  does  not  fpread  'till  the  corn  is  ripe,  or  off  of  the 
ground. 

There  are  fome  other  plants  that  are  known  to  make  a  kind 
of  pot-afh,  commonly  called  rochetta,  which  is  faid  to  be 
even  preferable  to  the  barrilha,  efpecially  for  making  glafs. 
Thefe  are  the  firft  and  fecond  kinds  of  kali,  defcribed  by 
Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  Egypt. 
The  firft  of  which  is  the  above-mentioned  ficoides  that 
grows  in  Italy,  and  all  over  the  Levant,  but  the  other  is  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt.  Thefe  would  be  fit  improvements  for  our 
colonies  in  America,  where  we  feem  to  want  nothing  more 
than  fome  proper  productions  for  the  vaft  tracts  of  land  we  are 
pofTefTed  of  there.  But  thefe  plants  alone  afford  a  commo- 
dity, which  Profper  Alpinus,  and  Rauwolfius  tell  us  they  faw 
many  large  fhips  yearly  loaded  with  in  Egypt,  and  which 
gives  the  excellency  to  the  glafs  and  foap  that  are  made  at 
Venice. 

It  would  be  worth  while  then,  at  leaft  to  make  a  trial  of  a 
production,  that  is  likely  to  improve  both  our  trade  abroad 
and  our  manufactures  at  home. 

Remarks  on  Pot-afh  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defini- 
tive  Treaty   of  Peace,  1763. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  article  Norway,  we  have  fhewn 
the  national  emolument  that  would  accrue  from  fupplying 
ourfelves,  from  North  America,  with  every  fpecies  cf  Tim- 
ber our  colonies  will  admit  of,  as  well  for  every  fort  of 
houfe  building,  as  that  of  fhipping,  that  we  may  ftand  in 
need  of.  It  was  too  long  before  the  legiflature  could  be 
prevailed  on,  to  admit  of  the  importation  of  fow  and  pig 
iron  from  America,  and  but  very  lately  bar;  we  were  fo 
wife  as  to  give  the  preference  to  foreign  iron,  as  we  do  ftill 
for  Norway  timber,  than  give  our  own  people  in  our  planta- 
tions due  encouragement  to  attempt  thofe  articles.  Herein 
daily  experience  evinces  our  egregious  impolicy.  It  has  been 
the  fame  by  pitch  and  tar,  and  continues  to  be  fo,  with  re- 
gard to  other  naval  stores,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  na- 
tion, all  which  might  have  been  long  fince  prevented. 
In  regard  to  the  article  of  pot-afh,  which  we  have  two  long 
alfo  taken  from  Ruffia,  as  well  as  hemp  and  iron,  we 
may  amply  fumifh  ourfelves  with  this  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap;  for  as  thefe  colonies  abound  with  timber  of 
a  great  variety  of  qualities,  and  all  proper  meafures  are  taken 
for  the  felling  of  timber,  and  faw  mills  erected  for  the  cutting 
the  fame  into  boards  for  every  kind  of  ufe,  the  very  faw  duft, 
and  the  underwood,  and  topping  will  fumifh  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  making  pot-afh,  if  fkilful  people  are  employed,  who 
are  mafters  of  the  procefs,  to  inftruct  our  people  in  the  beft 
manner  of  making  it ;  and,  when  our  nation  is  highly  load- 
ed with  public  debts  and  taxes,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  every 
national  faving,  the  better  to  enable  us  to  leffen  our  weighty 
incumbrances.  We  can  now  have  no  excufe  for  negle£ting 
the  production  of  every  poffible  material  in  North  America, 
fince  we  have  no  body  to  oppofe  us,  except  the  Savages, 
who  will  foon  be  reduced.  See  Indian  Affairs. 
POTTERY,  the  art  of  making  earthen  pots,  and  other 
vefiels,  or  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware. 
The  perfection  of  this  art  confifts  chiefly  in  the  choice  of 
proper  earth,  and  the  right  management  thereof,  fo  as  to 
affoid  the  moft  beautiful  matter  for  veffels. 

7  B  Remarks, 
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Remarks. 

The  delicacy  of  this  art  fhould  feem  to  depend,  rather  upon 
the  peculiar  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  earth,  than  upon 
the  ufe  of  them  as  they  are  produced  by  nature  :  thus  we 
find,  that  the  Drefden  and  the  Chelfea  porcelain  exceed  the 
ware  of  China,  although  it  is  allowed,  that  no  part  of  the 
world  produces  earths  fo  good  for  the  purpofe,  as  that  of  the 
eaftern  nations ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  ori- 
ental earths  are  imported  into  Europe  for  the  works  of  Dref- 
den, &c. — If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  Europe  affords  no  earths 
that  will  naturally  produce  wares  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the 
Eaft  ;  the  Europeans  who  excel  herein,  muft  do  that  by  art, 
which  the  Chinefe  do  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  natural  excel- 
lency of  fome  particular  earths. 

The  end  of  this  art  is  to  produce  a  matter  that  will  not  vi- 
trify and  turn  into  glafs  by  fire,  and  yet  will  be  as  beautiful 
and  tranfparent,  by  proper  management,  almoft  as  glafs  itfelf. 
Now  nature  affords  divers  materials,  that  feem  to  admit  of 
thefe  properties  ;  as  oyfter  and  cockle  (hells,  and  various 
other  the  fhells  of  fifh  ;  which  bid  fair  to  anfwer  this  intent, 
by  due  calcination  and  purification,  and  by  compofition  with 
other  fuitable  materials.  Pebbles,  bones,  pipe-clay,  fpars, 
and  talc,  and  diveis  other  foffils,  may,  in  fome  fhapes  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied  to  feveral  kinds  of  pottery  wares  :  but  the 
due  preparation  hereof,  depends  upon  the  philofophical  appli- 
cation of  the  active  and  paffive  principles  of  nature.  By  the 
active  principles  of  nature,  in  this  refpect,  we  not  only  under- 
ftand  fire,  air,  and  water,  but  fome  peculiar  kind  of  foffil 
production*;  which  will  eafily  work  a  great  change  upon  cer- 
tain bodies,  but  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  things  depends  upon  a  feries 
of  experiments,  made  with  judgment,  upon  bodies  that  feem 
proper  fubjects,  for  the  intention,  with  regard  as  well  to  the 
active,  as  to  the  paffive  natures. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery  many  good  hints 
may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  what  we  have  faid,  under  the 
articles  Porcelain,  Earth,  Clays,  Boles,  and  Fos- 
sils in  general  ;  for  many  of  thofe  things,  judicioufly  pre- 
pared, will  afford  earthen  wares,  perhaps,  little  inferior  to 
thofe  of  China  ;  and  why  we  may  not,  one  day,  fall  upon 
fome  compofitions  that  will  produce  a  porcelain,  as  cheap  and 
as  good  as  the  Indian  in  general,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  de- 
fpair  of. 

And  if  we  can  once  obtain  the  fit  materials  for  the  purpofe, 
our  potters  are  already  fo  expert  in  the  art  of  moulding,  and 
management  of  the  fire,  that  there  will  be  no  obftruction  on 
that  account  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery  in  this 
kingdom  to  it's  laft  perfection. 

The  art  of  glazing  and  painting  on  fine  earthen  ware. 

Potters  who  paint  with  colours  on  earthen  ware,  may  be 
ranged  in  the  fame  clafs  with  painters  upon  glafs,  fince  they 
ufe  almoft  the  fame  materials,  and,  in  many  refpects,  the 
fame  method. 

To  prepare  a  white  glazing. 

Take  of  lead  two  pounds,  tin  one  pound,  calcine  them  to 
afhes,  and  melt  them  together.  Of  this  take  two  parts,  cal- 
cined flint  or  pebble  one  part,  fait  one  part ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  melt  them  in  a  cake. 

The  Rotterdam  fine  fhining  white. 

Take  of  clean  tin  afhes  two  pounds,  lead  afhes  ten  pounds, 

fine  Venice  glafs  two  pounds,  tartar  half  a  pound,  and  melt 

them  to  a  cake.     Or, 

Lead  afhes  eight  pounds,  tin  afhes  three  pounds,  fine  clear 

calcined  flint  or  pebble  fix  pounds,  fait  four   pounds,  melt 

them  into  a  cake.     Or, 

Calcine  eight  pounds  of  lead   and  four  pounds  of  tin  into 

afhes  ;   of  thefe  take  one  quart,  fait  and  pebble  of  each  one 

pound,  and  melt  them  into  a  cake. 

Another  fine  white  for  earthen  ware. 

Calcine  fix  pounds  of  lead,  and  three  pounds  of  tin  to  afhes  > 
whereof  take  two  parts,  fait  three  parts,  pebble  or  flint  three 
parts,  and  melt  them  into  a  cake. 

Another  white. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  lead,  and  four  pounds  of  tin  afhes, 
among  which  mix  fix  pounds  of  Venice  glafs  and  a  handful 
of  rock  fait ;  melt  them  into  a  cake. 


A  Saltzburg  white. 

Take  three  parts  of  lead,  fix  parts  of  tin  ;  or  fix  parts  of 
lead,  and  three  parts  of  tin,  fait  three  parts,  tartar  one  part, 
and  pebble  five  parts,  &c.     Or, 

Take  five  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin,  three  pounds 
of  flint,  three  pounds  of  fait,  &c.     Or, 


Take  fix  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin  ;  melt  and  burn 
them  to  afhes,  whereof  take  twelve  fpoonfuls,  twelve  of  flint 
and  twelve  of  fine  wood  afhes. 

To  lay  a  ground  upon  earthen  ware,  on  which  the  white 
glafs  will  better  fpread. 

Take  calcined  tartar  one  pint,  flint  and  fait  of  each  one  pint  • 
mix  them  together,  and  ufe  them  for  a  layer  or  ground  over 
your  earthen  wares,  before  you  glaze  them. 

The  right  Dutch  maftirat  for  white  porcelain. 

Take  calcined  pebble,  flint  or  fand,  ioo  pounds,  foda  40 
pounds,  wood  afhes  30  pounds.  This  mixture  is  by  the 
Dutch  called  maftirat ;  of  this  take  100  pounds,  tin  and 
lead  afhes  together  80  pounds,  common  fait  10  pounds,  and 
melt  them  three  times  in  a  cake. 

The  tin  and  lead  afhes  are  made  of  1 00  pounds  of  lead,  and 
30  pounds  of  tin. 

The  common  ware  is  thus  glazed. 

Take  40  pounds  of  clear  fand,  75  pounds  of  litharge  or  lead 
afhes,  26  pounds  of  pot-afhes,  and  ten  pounds  of  fait ;  melt 
them  three  times  into  a  cake,  quenching  it  each  time  in  clear 
cold  water.     Or, 

Take  clean  fand  50  pounds,  lead  afhes  70  pounds,  wood 
afhes  30  pounds,  fait  12  pounds;  melt  them  to  a  cake. 
With  this  mixture  they  glaze  fine  and  coarfe  ware  and  fet 
it  in  an  earthen  glazing  pan,  which  is  round  ;  the  ware  is  fet 
on  them  upon  three  cornered  bars,  that  go  through  the  like 
holes  in  the  pan,  and  the  ware  is  kept  afunder  from  touching 
one  another. 

The  opening  before,  is  only  left  in  the  figure  to  fee  how 
the  wares  ftand,  otherwife  the  pan  muft  be  entirelv  clofed 
up. 

Of  feveral  colours  for  potter's  glazed -work. 
A  fine  yellow. 

Take  red  lead  three  pints,   antimony  and  tin  of  each  two 

pounds  ;  melt  into  a  cake  ;  grind  it  fine,  and  melt  it  again. 

Repeat  this  feveral  times,  and  you  will  have  a  good  yellow. 

Or, 

Take  15  parts  of  lead  ore,  three  parts  of  litharge  of  filver, 

and  15  parts  of  fand.     Or, 

Take  eight  parts  of  litharge,  nine  parts  of  calcined  flint,  one 

part  antimony,  and  a  little  iron  filings  ;  calcine  and  melt  them 

to  a  cake. 

Fine  citron  yellow. 

Take  fix  parts  of  red  lead,  feven  parts  of  fine  red  brick  duft, 
two  parts  of  antimony  ;  melt  them  to  a  cake. 

A  green  colour. 

Take  eight  parts  of  litharge,   eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs, 
four  parts  of  brafs-duft ;  melt  them  for  ufe.     Or, 
Take  ten  parts  of  litharge,  twelve  parts  of  flint,  or  pebble, 
one  part  of  aes  uftum,  or  copper-afhes. 

Blue  colour. 

Take  lead-afhes  one  pound  ;  clear  fand,  or  pebble,  fait  two 
pounds ;  white  calcined  tartar,  one  pound ;  Venice,  or  other 
glafs,  16  pounds;  zaffer  half  a  pound  :  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  melt  them;  quench  them  in  water,  and  melt 
them  again  ;  repeat  this  feveral  times :  but,  if  you  will  have 
it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  mixture  in  a  glafs  - 
houfe  furnace  for  a  day  or  two.  Or, 
Take  litharge  four  pounds ;  clear  fand  two  pounds ;  zaffer 
one  pound  ;  calcine  and  melt  it  together. 
Take  12  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin,  and  one  pound 
of  zaffer,  five  pounds  of  fand,  and  three  pounds  of  fait,  tar- 
tar and  glafs  one  pound  ;  calcine  and  melt  it  into  a  cake. 
Or, 

Take  two  pounds  of  litharge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fand, 
one  pound  of  zaffer,  and  one  pound  of  fait ;  melt  them.  Or, 
One  part  of  tartar,  one  part  of  lead-afhes,  one  part  of  zaffer, 
one  part  of  fand,  and  two  parts  of  fait ;  melt  it  as  before. 

A  brown  colour. 

Take  of  common  glafs  and  manganefe,  or  brown  ftone,  of 
each  one  part,  lead-glafs  twelve  parts. 

A  flefh  colour. 
Take  twelve  parts  of  lead-afhes,  and  one  of  white  glafs. 

Purple  brown. 

Take  lead-afhes  15  parts,  clear  fand  18  parts,  manganefe  one 
part,  white  glafs  15  meafures,  and  one  meafure  of  zaffer. 

Iron 
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Iron  grey. 

Take  15  parts  of  lead-afhes,  14  parts  of  white  fand,  five  parts 
of  coppef-afhes,  one  of  manganefe,  one  of  zaffer,  and  one 
of  iron  filings;, 

A  black. 

Take  lead-afhes  18  meafures,  iron-filings  three,  cooper-afhes 
three,  zaffer  two  meafures ;  this,  when  melted,  will-make 
a  brown  black ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  blacker,  put  fome 
more  zafFer  to  it. 

Brown  on  white. 

Manganefe  two  parts,  red-lead  and  white  glafs  one  part ; 
melt  them  well  together. 

A  fine  red. 

Take  antimony  two  pounds,  litharge  three  pounds,  ruft  of 
iron  calcined  one  pound  ;  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

To  glaze  with  Venice  glafs. 

When  your  ware  is  well  dried,  and  ready  to  bake,  ftrike  it 
all  over  with  white-wine  lees ;  then  lay  on  the  Venice  glafs 
(ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar  and  litharge)  and 
bake  it  as  directed. 

A  green. 

Take  Copper-dud  two  parts,  yellow  glafs  two  parts  ;  melt 
them  twice.     Or, 

Two  parts  of  copper-filings,  one  of  lead-afhes,  and  one  of 
white  glafs  j  melt  them  to  a  cake. 

Yellow. 

Menning  three  parts,  brick-duft  two  parts,  lead-afhes  two 
parts,  antimony  two  parts,  fand  one  part,  of  the  above  white 
glafs  one  part,  well  calcined  and  melted.     Or, 
Red-lead  four  ounces,  antimony  two  ounces j   melt  them  to 
a  cake. 

Gold  yellow. 

Take  of  antimony,  red -lead,  and  fand,  an  equal  quantity, 
and  melt  it  to  a  cake. 

A  fine  blue  glafs  to  paint  with. 

Take  lead-afhes  one  pound,  clear  fand  two  pounds,  fait  two 
pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one  pound,  flint-glafs  half  a 
pound,  zaffer  half  a  pound  ;  melt  them  together,  and  quench 
them  in  water ;  then  melt  them  again,  and  repeat  this  feve- 
ral  times. 

ZafFer  finely  ground  by  itfelf  makes  good  blue,  to  paint  white 
glazed  earthen  ware. 

A  liver  colour. 

Take  twelve  parts  of  litharge,  eight  of  fait,  fix  of  pebble, 
or  flint,  and  one  of  manganefe. 

A  fea-green. 

Take  five  pounds  of  lead-afhes,  one  pound  of  tin-afhes, 
three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quarters  cf  a  pound  of  fait,  half 
a  pound  of  tartar,  and  half  a  pound  of  copper  duft. 

To  lay  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  on  earthen  ware,  fo  as  to 
refemble  either  of  thefe  metals. 

Make  an  utenfil  of  fine  potter's  earth,  form  and  fhape  it  thin' 
neat,  and  filver-fafhion  ;  then  bake  it,  and,  when  baked' 
glaze  it :  but  before  you  bake  it  again,  if  you  will  filver, 
gild,  or  copper  it,  take  a  regulus  of  antimony,  melt  your 
metal  with  it,  and  beat  it  to  a  powder,  grind  it  with  water 
very  fine,  and  glaze  it  therewith  ;  then  bake  it,  and,  when 
done,  the  whole  utenfil  will  look  like  filver  ;  for,  when  it 
comes  into  the  fire,  the  antimony  evaporates,  and  leaves  the 
filver,  &c.  behind.  But  if  you  will  filver  or  gild  it  only  for 
ornament-fake,  and  keep  it  from  any  wet,  then  you  may  lay 
on  the  gold  or  filver  leaves  with  brandy,  and  afterwards  po- 
lifh  and  finifh  it  in  the  beft  manner,  after  the  common 
method. 
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In  regard  to  the  glazing  of  the  earthen  or  porcelain  ware, 
on  the  infides,  we  would,  by  all  means,  recommend  to  the 
workmen  the  leaving  out  of  lead  and  it's  litharge,  acids  dif- 
folving  them,  and  their  nature  being  infalubrious  and  fome- 
times  poifonous :  and  this  we  conceive,  may  be  eafily  done, 
by  proper  experiments. 
PRINTING,  the  art  of  taking  impreffions  with  ink,  from 
certain  types,  or  characters,  upon  paper,  parchment,  vellum, 
or  the  like  matter. 


It's  Origin  and  Progress,  efpecially  in  Europe. 

1.  At  Haerlem  I  obtained,  fays  the  judicious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
fight  of  the  firft  book  printed  by  Cofterus :  it  was  not  Do- 
natus,  as  the  Infcriptiones  Hollandicae  fay  ;  nor  Virgil,  nor 
Tully's  Offices,  as  others  have  acquainted  the  world  ;  but  a 
Dutch  piece  of  Theology,  printed  on  one  fide  only  of  the  pa- 
per ;  and  after  this  is  a  fingle  page  of  Latin,  intitled,  Li- 
ber Vitae  Alexandri  Magni,  which  made  fome  believe  it  to 
be  Q.  Curtius,  but  it  is  a  monkifh  Latin  of  that  time.  This 
and  the  theology  were  printed  in  the  year  1430  ;  whereas  the 
Inscriptions,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  told  us,  from 
Cofterus's  picture,  that  printing  was  by  him  invented  but 
anno  1440;  but  a  picture  of  Cofterus  before  another  Dutch 
piece  (bound  up  in  the  fame  volume,  and  printed  1432)  bears 
the  date  of  1430  ;  under  which  picture  is  the  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Ray  (only  the  date  is  ten  years  fooner)  and  the 
tetraftich  which  is  tranferibed  by  the  author  of  the  Infcrip- 
tions,  from  an  effigies  of  Cofterus,  which  was  then  extant  in 
a  garden  at  Haerlem,  but  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

2.  What  Mr  Ellis  fays  about  the  books  printed  at  Haerlem 
by  Laur.  Colter,  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  account  given  by 
Theodore  Schrevelius  and  others,  leaves  us  little  or  no  room 
to  doubt  (who  muft  needs  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  obser- 
vation is  accurate,  and  the  dates  to  be  true)  whether  the  ho- 
nour of  the  invention  be  due  to  this  or  the  other  cities,  whofe 
writers  have  fo  eagerly  contended  for  it,  fince  none  of  them 
have  pretended  to  (new  any  book  printed  fo  foon  as  A.  D. 
1430,  or  1432,  or  near  that  time.  But  the  difficulty  lies 
either  in  (hewing  why  the  practice  of  this  art  fhould  be  at  a 
ftand  from  A.  D.  1432,  to  the  noted  reviving  of  it  at  Mentz, 
by  John  Full  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  who,  as  it  has  been  vul- 
garly, but  erroneoufly  faid,  did  print  the  firft  printed  book 
there,  A.  D.  1465,  namely,  Tully's  Offices ;  or  elfe,  in 
giving  any  tolerable  account  of  the  progrefs  of  this  invention 
during  an  interval  of  above  30  years. 

Boxhornius  (as  I  remember)  as  well  as  Schrevelius,  and  other 
authors,  do  exprefsly  fay  (and,  if  they  had  not,  it  might  well 
be  imagined)  that  Cofter  could  not  advance  this  invention  fo 
far  as  to  print  fo  large  a  work  as  the  Speculum  Salutis,  with- 
out gradual  improvements,  and  that  his  firft  efTays  were  on 
loofe  and  fmall  leaves  of  paper,  before  he  attempted  whole 
books ;  thefe  being  loofe  and  fingle,  are  fuppofed  to  be  all  loft  ; 
but  I  once  obferved  a  loofe  leaf  of  paper  in  octavo,  lying  in 
an  old  MS.   breviary  in  her  Majefty's  royal  library   at  St 
James's  which  I  then  thought  (and  am  ftill  of  the  fame  o- 
pinion)  that  it  was  one  of  Cotter's  firft  pieces,  done  when 
he  had  attained  to  fome  experience  in  the  art,  and  to  get 
money.     It  is  a  little  rude  wooden  cut,  of  the  five  wounds 
of  our  blefled  Saviour,  and   the  inftruments  of  his  paffion, 
with  a  Latin  infeription  at  the  bottom,  to  this  purport,  That 
thofe  who  fhould  fay  fo  many  Ave  Maria's  before  it,  fhould 
have  fo  many  thoufand  years  of  pardon.     In  this  cut,  or 
print,  the  ink  which  made  it  was  writing-ink,  and  it  was  all 
black,  without  thofe  other  colours  with  which  Cofter  feems 
afterwards  to  have  adorned  his  books. 

In  the  abovementioned   Boxhornius's  book  de  Origine  Artis 
Typographic,  it  is  faid,  That  Hadrianus  Junius  had  a  book 
printed  by  Cofter,  and  like  that  kept  in  the  cheft  at  Haerlem  : 
now  amongft  thofe  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, by   Mr  Francis  Junius  (who  was  a  kinfman  of  Hadri- 
anus's)  there  is  a  thin  book  in  fmall  folio  (numbered  31)  which 
may  probably  be  the  fame,    and  which  Mr  Fofs,  a  learned 
and  curious  Danifh  gentleman,  did  afFure  me  was  very  like 
to  that  of  Haerlem.     This  contains  the  fum  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Old  Teftament,    all  reprefented   in   rude   wooden  cuts, 
coloured   with  divers  colours  without  fhadows,    like  to  our 
caids  (which,    with    fheet- ballads,    are  remains  of  the  old 
manner  of  printing)   and  (tamped  upon  one  fide  only  ;  the 
white  fide  of  two  leaves  being  pafted  together,  the  black  both 
in  the  pictures  and  inferiptions,  which  (hew  the  meaning  of 
them,  being  writing-ink  *  (as  the  aforefaid  leaf)  inartificial- 
ly   fpread   upon   the  wooden  block,   here  thick,  there  thin, 
Spreading  and  yellowifh  ;  the  letters  extremely  rude,  and   al- 
together manifeftly  fhewing  that  art  was  yet  in  it's  infancy. 
The  (lamping  of  this  book  on  one  fide  only,  was  not  (as 
fome  think)   becaufe  the  printer  did  not  know  how  to  difpofe 
the  pages  in  fuch  manner  as  might  be  proper  and  eafy  for  the 
bookbinder's   ufe,   for  it  has  it's  fignatures  all  along,  in  mi- 
nufcule  letters  (fet  in   the  middle  of  the  page,  which  is  re- 
markable) but  becaufe   it  was  thought  that  the  paper  would 
not   bear  a  fecend   impreffion  on  the  backfide  ;  juft  as  the 
book-writers  of  thofe  times  (when  paper  began  to  be  cheap, 
and  to  be  made  up  into  books)  would  yet  have  the  firft  and 
laft  leaf  of  each  quarternio,  fenio,  &c.    to  be  of  parchment, 

*  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  Mr  Ellis,  when  he  had  Coder's  books 
in  his  hands,  had  obferved  whether  the  black  ink  was  print- 
ing ink  or  not ;  whether  Coder's  piclure  was  ancient,  and 
coloured  or  not ;  or  if  there  were  more  in  either  of  the 
books :  whether  the  whole  was  cut  upon  wood,  or  com- 
pofed  with  printing  letters  ;  whether  there  were  fignatures 
for  the  bookbinders,  &c. 

for 
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for  ftrength  fake.  This  book  (as  I  remember)  is  imperfect, 
and  has  no  date  now  appearing,  and  perhaps  never  had 
any  ;  neither  has  fuch  another  book  as  this,  which  contains 
the  hiftory  of  St  John,  and  the  Apocalypfe,  in  fuch  like 
wooden  coloured  pictures  and  infcriptions :  this  is  infcribed 
Laude  65,  in  the  fame  Bodleian  library,  and  has  it'sfigna- 
tures  alfo  in  majufcule  letters  (as  indeed  I  have  obferved  fig- 
natures  in  many  MSS.  of  different  ages,  as  high  as  a  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  and  upwards,  exprefied  either  by  letters  or 
numbers) ;  this  book,  though  printed  on  one  fide,  and  parted 
as  the  former,  is  yet  more  elegant,  and  fhews  that  the  art 
was  much  improved. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
fame  library  (Arch  B.  Bodl.  88.)  is  an  antient  MS.  with  the 
fame  figures  and  infcriptions,  though  the  habits  of  the  figures 
be  different,  thofe  of  the  MS.  being  of  the  older  fafhion; 
and  it  is  very  likely  there  is  another  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
emperor's  library  at  Vienna  ;  for  Lambecius,  Comment,  de 
Biblioth.  Csef.  lib.  xi.  page  772,  reckons  amongft  thofe 
which  he  brought  away  from  the  archducal  library  at  In- 
fpruck,  a  book  of  which  he  gives  this  account,  Apocalypfis 
S.  Joannis  apoftoli  &  evangeliftse,  Latino-Germanica,  char- 
tacea  in  folio,  una  cum  vita  ipfius,  &  multis  figuris  ligno 
incifis  qure  propter  vetuftatem  fuam  fpedtatu  funt  digniflimae  ; 
and  in  this  book  at  Oxford,  befides  the  printed  cuts,  alfo  a 
commentary  upon  the  Apocalypfe,  in  High  Dutch.  Befides 
thefe  two  moft  antient  printed  books,  Mr  Bagford  told  me, 
That  in  the  manufcript  library  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  or  Bennet 
College,  in  Cambridge,  he  faw  a  third,  containing  the  hif- 
tory of  our  Saviour,  printed  on  one  fide  only  of  the  paper, 
with  fuch  like  wooden  cuts,  but  yet  more  neatly  than  either 
of  the  former  which  I  had  before  fhewn  him  at  Oxford.  And 
thefe  three  books  being,  as  is  aforefaid,  ftamped  but  on  one 
fide  of  the  leaf,  the  whole  wrought  or  cut  upon  wood,  not 
fet  or  compofed  with  printing-letters,  and  printed  with  writ- 
ing-ink, do  fufficiently  demonftrate,  that  the  art  was  as  yet 
in  it's  infancy,  and  may,  though  they  bear  no  workman's 
name,  be  very  reafonably  afcribed  to  Coffer,  not  only  be- 
caufe  no  body  elfe  lays  claim  to  them,  but  becaufe,  in  divers 
circuinffances,  they  agree  with  the  hiftory  of  the  man,  and 
with  what  remains  of  his  workmanfhip. 
If  it  be  afked,  Why  Cofter  did  not  fet  his  name  and  the 
year  to  thefe  books,  as  well  as  to  that  at  Haerlem,  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Ellis  ?  it  may  be  anfwered,  That  Schrevelius 
tells  us,  that  Cofter  bound  Fuft  abovementioned  by  oath  of 
fecrecy,  and  not  to  betray  the  art  to  any  perfon  whatfoever ; 
wherein  it  is  likely  that  his  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  let  the 
world  think  that  he  had  a  new  way  of  multiplying  the  copy 
of  a  book  much  quicker  than  the  quickeft  penman,  but  that  he 
had  defigned  to  impofe  upon  the  world,  by  felling  his  printed 
books  for  new  written  copies,  whereby  the  book-writer  and 
illuminator  muff  (as  he  might  well  pretend)  be  fo  paid  for 
their  work  as  to  maintain  themfelves  and  families.  This 
trick  might  be  long  undifcovered  in  and  about  Haerlem,  be- 
caufe there  was  no  other  printing  whereby  this  might  be  con- 
demned ;  but  at  length,  as  Boxhornius  and  Schrevelius  write, 
Fuft  ran  away  with  all  his  mafter's  tools  and  materials,  and, 
in  procefsof  time,  fet  up  a  printer's  fhop  at  Mentz,  being  af- 
fifted  by  his  fervant  Peter  Schoeffer  (a  young  man  of  a  good 
genius)  who  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  and  became  his 
partner  in  the  bufinefs. 

The  ftory  goes,  that  this  John  Fuft  went  to  Paris  (but  whether 
before  or  after  his  fettling  at  Mentz  I  cannot  tell)  and  that  he 
there  offered  a  great  number  of  printed  Bibles  to  fale,  as  if 
they  were  manufcripts.  But  the  French  were  not  to  be  fo 
caught-;  they  confidered  the  number  of  thefe  books,  and  their 
exact  conformity  to  one  another  throughout  the  whole,  to  a 
line,  a  word,  a  letter,  a  point,  and  that  the  beft  of  book- 
writers  could  not  be  thus  exact  ;  and,  therefore,  by  indict- 
ing him  of  diabolical  magic  (or  threatning  him  with  it) 
they  at  once  gave  birth  to  the  ftory  of  Dr  Fauftus,  and 
caufed  him  to  difcover  the  art.  And  I  doubt  not  but  about 
this  time  very  many  books  were  printed  and  fold  for  manu- 
fcripts, I  have  feen  divers  fuch  books  without  dates,  which 
looked  rather  older  than  any  I  have  feen  with  them.  I  fpeak 
now  of  thofe  that  are  fet,  or  compofed  of  letters,  which,  with 
printing-ink  of  lamp-black  and  oil,  and  the  printing-prefs, 
is  faid  to  be  the  improvement  of  Schoeffer  abovementioned, 
though  Schrevelius,  with  lefs  reafon,  afcribes  the  two  former 
to  his  countryman  Cofter. 

When  Fuft  and  Schoeffer  began  firft  to  work  at  Mentz  is  un- 
certain; but  the  firft  mention  I  find  of  him,  as  a  printer  at 
Mentz,  is  in  Schrevelius,  Haerlem,  p.  272.  where  he  fays, 
That  this  Fuft  (or  Fauftus  as  he  calls  him)  publifhed  A- 
lexandri  Dodlrinale,  cum  Petri  Hifpani  tractatibus,  A.  D. 
1442  ;  but  this,  and  fome  other  books  mentioned  by  writers 
on  this  fubjedt,  are  never  faid  to  be  extant  in  any  particu- 
lar place,  in  order  to  be  confulted  upon  occafion,  and,  there- 
fore their  titles  and  dates  are  not  fo  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
But  another  date,  which,  though  not  fo  old,  is  more  authen- 
tic, may  be  found  in  the  above-cited  book  of  Lambecius, 
p.  989,  where  he  fays,  he  brought  away  from  Infpruck,  a- 
mongft  other  choice  volumes,  and  placed  in  the  imperial  li- 
brary at  Vienna,  a  Pfalter  printed   upon  parchment,  with 


this  infcription  at  the  end  :  Praefens  Pfalmorum  codex  venuf- 
tate  capitalium  decoratus,  rubricattonibufque  fufficientur  dif- 
tinctus,  ad  inventione  artificiofa  imprendi  ac  charecterizan- 
di,abfque  calami  ulla  exaratione  fie  effugiatus,  &  ad  Eufebiam 
Dei  induftria  eft  confummatus  per  Johannem  Fuft,  civem  Mo* 
guntium,  &  Petrum  Schoeffer,  de  Gernzheim,  Anno.  Dom. 
Millefimo  CCCCLVII.  in  vigilia  Affumptionis.  From  this 
time  there  are  conftant  remains  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  men ; 
and  I  can  mention  more  books  printed  by  them  than  the 
Durandus  (in  the  library  of  Bafil  in  Switzerland)  printed  (as 
a  gentlemen  who  faw  it  told  me)  A.  D.  1458.  Joannes  Jo- 
anuenfis's  Catholicon  (in  her  Majefty's  and  the  lord  bifhopof 
Norwich's  libraries)  printed  1460;  the  Latin  Bible  of  1462, 
yet  extant  in  the  French  king's  library,  and  in  divers  mona- 
fteries  beyond  the  feas,  and  perhaps  in  England  ;  the  Tully's 
Offices,  printed  both  in  1465  and  1466  (if  both  thefe  be  not 
the  fame  edition,  the  laft  fheet  or  leaf  being  compofed  afrefh): 
fo  on  'till  Schoeffer  worked  for  himfelf,  after  the  death  of  Fuft, 
and  Schoeffer's  pofterity  after  him. 

I  add  alfo,  that  upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  art  by  Fuft 
at  Paris,  or  at  his  firft  fettlement  or  public  profeilion  of  it 
at  Mentz,  it  quickly  fpread  over  the  beft  paits  of  Europe  f, 
and  was  commonly  ufed  in  other  countries  before  it  was 
known  in  England  (notwithftanding  what  fome  writers  do 
affirm  to  the  contrary)  the  firft  book  that  we  pretend  to  have 
been  printed  here  being  Hierom  (or  rather  Rufinus)  on  the 
Creed,  printed  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1468. 

f  From  thefe  places,  and  from  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
where,  or  wherein  fuch  forts  of  letter  were  ufed,  the  prin- 
ters do  fbll  call  their  letter  Italic,  Roman,  Englifh,  &c. 
auftin,  canon,  pica,  primer,  brevier,  &c. 

To  prove  this  in  fome  meafure  (not  to  mention  the  progrefs 
of  printing  in  other  countries)  I  inftance  in  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly Rome.  Here,  not  to  infift  on  the  large  catalogue 
of  printed  books  defcribed  in  an  epiftle  to  pope  Xyftus  IV. 
publifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  tome  of  the  Bible, 
printed,  with  Lyra's  commentaries,  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1472, 
and  tranfciibed  by  Boxhornius,  I  fhall  only  relate  the  fum 
of  what  I  meet  with  in  Bernard  Montfaucon's  Diarium  Itali- 
cum,  torn.  i.  p.  255,  256;  it  is,  That  Joannes  Alericenfis, 
in  a  flattering  epiftle  to  pope  Paul  II. (who  was  elected  A.  D. 
1464)  congratulates  him  becaufe  printing  was  firft  ufed  at 
Rome  under  his  pontificate  :  which,  if  fpoken  of  the  very 
firft  pradtife  of  the  art  at  Rome,  and  not  of  an  eftablifhed 
imprimery,  feems  to  be  falfe,  becaufe  this  learned  monk,  in 
the  fame  place,  fays  he  faw  a  Lactantius  in  the  mufjeum 
(or  ftudy)  of  Monf.  de  la  Thuliere,  which  has  thefe  words 
at  the  end  :  Lactantii  firmiani  inftitutiones  caufse  in  ven'e- 
rabili  monafterio  Sublacenfi,  anno  1461,  antepenultima  Oc- 
tobris.  Now  unlefs  a  man  will  fuppofe  printing  to  be  in- 
vented in  this  monaftery,  he  muft  believe  it  to  be  brought 
hither  from  Rome,  which  is  but  about  20  miles  diflant  from 
it ;  and  the  fame  author  fays,  That  Floravantes  Martmellus, 
in  his  Roma  Sacra,  affirms,  that  printing  was  pradtifed  at 
Rome,  in  the  palace  of  the  Maximi,  A.  D.  1455,  under 
pope  Nicolaus  V.  by  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Par- 
nartz,  who  were  both  Germans,  and  continued  printers  there 
for  many  years  after. 

The  cuftom  of  putting  the  dates  of  printed  books  at  the  end 
of  them,  was  taken  up  in  imitation  of  divers  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  recenter  manufcripts  (for  I  never  faw  or  heard  of 
any  ancient  manufcript  in  capital  letters,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  which  has  a  profeiTed  date  written  in  the  firft  hand); 
but  here  the  infpector  ought  to  be  cautious,  left  he  be  led 
into  an  error,  for  feveral  manufcripts  at  the  end  have  a  date, 
which  may  be  by  fome  underftood  of  the  time  when  thofe 
individual  copies  were  written,  when  as  they  only  notify  the 
time  when  the  author  finiflied  his  work  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
dates,  bein^  printed  from  the  manufcripts,  have  deceived 
many  curious  men :  for  example,  the  firft  edition  of  Lyn- 
wood,  Paulus  a  Sancta  Maria,  and  others  which'  I  could 
name;  befides  fome  dates  in  ancient  printed  books,  being 
not  corrected  are  falfe  :  fuch  as  a  book  printed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  A(h- 
mokean  mufaeum  at  Oxford,  which  thus  pretends  to  400  or 
500  years  of  age  :  Julius'Hyginus,  once  fhewed  to  me  by  Mr 
Millington  the  bookfeller,  printed  at  Paris  (as  there  put  down) 
Ann.  Dom.  MCCCCXII,  inftead  of  MCCCCCXII ;  for  the 
printer  is  mentioned  as  then  living  in  L'Origne  de  l'lmpri- 
merie  de  Paris.  I  have  indeed  a  book,  wherein,  amongft 
other  tracts,  is  one  of  an  old  print,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
feems  to  be  fuch  a  miftake,  though  not  fo  eafily  rectified  as 
the  former:  the  words  are  thefe,  Explifcit  opufculum  Enee 
Sylvii  de  duobus  amantibus  in  civitate  Leydenfi,  Anno  Domi- 
ni Millefimo  CCCCquadragefimo  tertio  Leien.  Now  though 
Leyden  feems  to  be  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  yet  1443 
cannot  be  the  time  when:  for  juft  before  Sylvius  fays  him- 
felf, Vale,  ex  Vienna  quinto  nonas  Julias  Mo  CCCC  qua- 
dragefimo  quarto.  Sylvius  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of 
Pius  I.  A.  D.  1458,  and  died  A.  D.  1464:  now  it  may 
feem  probable,  that,  if  this  tract  was  printed  after  his  elec- 
tion (as  fuppofe  A.  D<  I463)  °r  even  after  his  deceafe,  his 
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papal  dignity  might  have  been  remembered  ;  if  it  be  judged  to 
have  been  printed  before  his  election,  I  know  of  none  that  will 
allow  of  printing  at  Leyden  (or  even  in  Lyons)  fo  very 
early. 

One  objection  may  be  urged  againft  what  is  faid  of  Coder's 
or  the  old  printed  books  abovementioned,  being  printed  upon 
paper  about  A.  D.  1430,  or  focn  after;  for  fome  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  paper  made  of  linen  rags  was  firftmade 
at  Bafil,  by  fome  Greeks  who  fled  out  of  their  country  after 
the  fackage  of  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  1452,  in  imitation  of 
the  cotton  paper,  commonly  ufed  in  the  Levant.  But  this 
can  have  no  force,  our  paper  being  much  older :  for  I  have 
a  piece,  the  writing  upon  which  feems  to  be  about  350  years 
old,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a  charter  which  I  have  feen 
of  Thomas  Beauchampearlof  Warwick,  bearing  date,  A.  D. 
1358,  and  32  Edward  III.  In  the  archives  of  the  li- 
brary belonging  to  the  R.  R.  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury, I  faw  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Henry,  prior  of 
Chrift's  Church  there,  taken  upon  his  deceafe  (as  I  remem- 
ber) the  20th  year  of  king  Edward  the  Hid,  and  this  is  writ- 
ten upon  paper  in  the  Cottonian  library,  though  fearch- 
ing  after  other  matters,  I  could  not  but  obferve  feveral  writ- 
ings upon  our  paper,  in  the  time  of  moft  of  our  kings  and 
queens,  as  high  as  the  15th  of  king  Edward  Hid.  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  others  more  antient  in  the  fame  place.  But 
in  the  Eaft  the  ufe  of  cotton  paper  is  much  more  ancient} 
and  I  have,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  feen  an  Arabic  manu- 
fcript  (amongft  thofe  which  the  univerfity  bought  out  of  Di 
Huntingdon's)  written  in  the  427th  year  of  the  Heigra,  A.  D. 
1049  ;  and  others  in  the  fame  place,  without  dates,  feem 
older. 

The  proximity  of  the  fubject  caufes  me  here  to  take  notice, 
that,  though  the  invention  of  the  rolling-prefs  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  Lipfius,  yet  it  feems  older  than  his  time,  from  a 
printed  book  in  the  Bodleian  library,  placed  Laudi  D.  138. 
this  is  a  Miffale  fecundum  ufum  ecclefiae  Herbipolenfis  (i.  e. 
Wurtzburgh  in  Germany)  :  Rodolfus,  archbiihop  of  that 
church,  fets  forth,  in  an  inftrument  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  the  reafons  why  he  caufed  this  Miffal  to  be  publilhed, 
which  inftrument  bears  date  the  8th  of  November,  148 1  ; 
.  by  which  time  he  orders  all  the  copies  to  be  finiflied  by  Jo- 
rius  Ryfer,  his  printer,  who  feems  to  have  done  (o,  fince 
his  name,  and  this  year  148 1,  is  written  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Inftead  of  a  feal  to   this  inftrument,  is  an  engraven  print, 
being  the  arms  of  the  fee,  fupported   by  two  angels,  and  St 
Xilian   (it's  firft    bilhop   and  protector)  behind ;  as  alfo  this 
prelate's  own  arms,  with  thofe  of  the  fee,  in   another  efcut- 
cheon,  and  a  very  fine  mantling.     This  is  extremely  well  en- 
graven for  the  time,  and   equals    the  performances  of  fome 
of  our  beft  workmen  at  prefent.  The  evident  marks  of  pref- 
fure  by  the  plate,  with  fome  touches  of  ink  at  the  edges,  the 
roughnefs  of  the  print,  and  other  circumftances  concurring, 
I  thought  this  muft  needs  be  wrought  off  at  the  rolling-prefs : 
but  being  unwilling  to  rely  too  far  upon  my  own  judgment, 
I  (hewed  it  to  divers  very  knowing  and  curious  gentlemen, 
to  feveral  printers,  engravers,  and   others  working  conftantly 
at  the  rolling-prefs,  who  all  concurred  (though  at  different 
times,  one  not  knowing  what  another  had  faid)  that  it  was 
xiot  only   excellently   well   engraven   (and  this  before  Albert 
Durer's  time)  but  that  it  was  certainly  pulled  from  the  rolling- 
prefs,  and  could  be  done  no  other  way.     And  that  this  print 
was  not  done  after  that  time,  appears  from  feveral  notes  writ- 
ten here  and   there  in  the  book:  one  of  them  fpecifies  that 
William  Keufth,  vicar  of  Bartholomew's  church  in  Wurtz- 
burgh, bought  this  book  the  fame  year  1481,  paying   18  flo- 
rins for  the  parchment,  printing,  rubrication,  illumination, 
and  binding.     By  another  it  appears,  that  he  gave  it  to  his 
church  for  ever ;  and  by  fome  others  it  appears,  that  it  re- 
mained there  during  the  time  of  his  feveral  fucceflbrs,  'till 
the  laft  age,  when,  as  I   fuppofe,  the  Swedes  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  plundered  the  church,  and  brought  it  out. 
3.  The  antiquity  of  printing,  and  the  firft  inventors,  having 
been  treated  of  by  many  authors,  I  (hall   now  only  give  a 
fhort  account  of  the  obfervations  I  have  made  in  many  years, 
from  old  books  of  feveral  forts   and  kinds.     The  general  no- 
tion of  moft  authors  is,  that  we  had  the  hint  from  the  Chi- 
nefe;  but  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
for,   at  that  time  of  day,  we  had  no  knowlege  of  them.     I 
think  we  might  more  probably  take  it  from  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, their  medals,  feals,  and  the  marks,  or  names,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  facrificing-pots,  which   antiquities  we   had 
amongft  ourfelves  in  Europe,  rather  than  fetch  it  fo  far. 
But  if  it  be  certain,  that  cards  are  as  old  as  our  king  Henry 
the  Vlth,  nothing,  that  I  have  feen  or  confidered  of,  feems 
to  give  fo  fair  a  hint  for  printing  as  the  making  of  cards  j  as 
is  evident  by  the  firft  fpecimen  of  printing  at  Haerlem,  and 
by  fome  books   in   the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  one  in 
Junius's  collection,  another  in  archbiihop  Laud's,  and  a  third 
in  the  fame,  being  the  lives  of  the  Ruflian  faints,  in  a  thin 
folio  :  the  leaves  are  not  pafted  together,  as  the  former  two, 
but  cut  on  wooden  blocks,  and  illuminated.     There  is  alfo 
another  rare  fpecimen  of  the  firft,  in  that  valuable  collection 
of  archbiihop  Parker,  in  Bennet  college  libiary   at    Cam- 
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bridge,  bound  up  with  a  MS.  book.     This  was  (hewn  me  at 
firft  by  Mr.  Bullord,  and  differs  very  much  from  them  at  Ox- 
ford ;  it  is  the  life  of  Chrift,  in  figures,  or  rather  the  types, 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.     They  have  not  fo  many 
fpecimens  of  the  firft  printing  at  Haerlem,  as  we  have  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  if  fome  curious  perfons 
had  the  liberty  of  looking  over  the  libraries  in  both  univerfi- 
ties,  and  that  of  the  Royal   Society,  there  might  be  found 
other  fpecimens  of  the  ancient  printing,  the  aforementioned 
books  being  taken  notice  of  but  of  late. 
The  cutting  of  the  moulds  or  blocks  for  making  our  playing 
cards,  is  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  books  printed 
at  Haerlem.     They  lay  a  flieet  of  moift  or  wet  paper  on  the 
form  or  block,  being  firft  lightly  brufhed  over  with  ink,  made 
of  lamp-black  mixed  with  ftarch  and  water;  then  they  rub 
it  off  with  a  round  lift  with  their  hand,  which  is  done  with 
great  expedition :  this  is  for  picture  or  court  cards :  after  which 
they  parte  them  together  threefold,  the  coarfeft  in  the  middle. 
They  colour  them  by  the  help  of  feveral  patterns  or  ftanefiles, 
as  they  call  them ;  they  are  card-paper  cut  through  with  a 
penknife,  for  every  colour,  as  red,  &c.  (for  at  the  firft  print- 
ing the  card  has  only  a  mere  out-line:)  thefe   patterns  are 
painted  with  oil-colours,    to  keep  them   from  wearing  out 
with  the  brufhes  ;  they  lay  it  upon  the  picture,  and  by  Aiding 
a  brufh  that  is  full  and  loofe  gently  over  the  pattern,  it  fixes 
the  colour  into  the  cut  holes,  and  leaves  it  on  the  print  that  is 
to  be  a  card,  and   fo  goes  through  all  the  colours  you  fee  on 
cards ;   but  this  cannot  be  fo  well  underftood  by  a  defcription, 
as  by  feeing  them  perform  it.     This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be 
their  way  of  printing  firft  at  Haerlem,  and  thofe  books  above- 
mentioned.     This,  methinks,    might  have  been  confidered 
before  now,  if  they  would  have  put  themfelves  to  the  trouble 
of  infpecting   the  old  manufcripts  900   years  old  5  for   the 
great  letters  are  done  by  the  illuminators,  the  fame  way  as 
card-making. 

The  next  form  of  printing  at  Haerlem  was  by  cutting  whole 
forms  in  wood  from  manufcripts  exactly  written,  and  with- 
out pictures :  fuch  I  take  the  Donatus  to  be,  mentioned  in 
Hiftories;  arjd  this  might  bear  date  in  1450,  fome  fay  1440. 
This  may  be  as  plainly  demonftrated  as  the  former,  from  co- 
py-books which  we  have  feen  printed  at  Rome,  Venice,  Swit- 
zerland, and  England,  as  high  as  1500 ;  and,  if  I  miftake 
not,  there  is  a  block  cut  in  box  in  the  colleclion  of  the  Mu- 
faeum  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  writing  is  harder  to  per- 
form than  either  the  Roman,  Italic,  or  any  other  letters  ufed 
in  printed  books. 

The  third  way  of  printing  was  with  fingle  types  made  of 
wood,  but  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due,  is 
not  very  evident ;  it  was  then  efteemed  fo  great  a  rarity,  that 
the  printers  carried  their  letters  in  bags  at  their  backs,  and 
got  money  at  great  mens  houfes,   by  printing  the  names  of 
the  family,  epitaphs,  fongs,  and  other  (mall  pamphlets. 
The  fourth  improvement  of  this  noble  art,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  fingle  types  made  of  metal.     Here  we  muft  entirely 
give  the  honour  to  Peter  Schceffer  of  Grenfchen,  fervant, 
and  afterwards  fon-in-Iaw,  to  Fault,  who  entertained  him  to 
work  in  his  houfe  atMentz;  he  obferving  how  induftiious 
his  mafter  was  every  day  to  improve  this  art,  undertook  it 
himfelf,  and  with  much  ftudy  and  induftry  brought  it  to  per- 
fection.    After  he  had  made  feveral  effays,  at  laft  he  fhews 
it  to  his  mafter  Fault,  who  having  tried  fome  experiments 
with  his  new  invented  fingle  types,  finding  that  it  would  an- 
fwer  his  expectation,   was  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that,  for 
his  reward,  he  promifed  he  Ihould  marry  his  daughter,  whofe 
name  was  Chriftian,  which   fome  time  after  he  performed  ; 
and  continued  together  improving  this  art  with  great  fecrecy, 
'till  it   became  known,  and  fpread   itfelf  over   all  Europe. 
Sometimes  you  have  their  names   to  the  books  they  printed 
at  the  end,  and  fometimes  not ;  fometimes  with  dates  as  high 
as  the  year  1457,  as  the  Pfalms  printed  by  them,  now  in  the 
emperor's  library,  which  Lamberius  mentions  in  his  Biblio- 
theca,  and  as  low  as  the  year  1490  ;  and  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Erafmus,  in  a  preface  to  Livy,  printed  at  Bafil 
by  Froben,  in  1500. 

As  for  John  Guttenburgh,  though  by  abundance  of  authors 
he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  printing,  We  cannot  find 
one  book  with  his  name  and  printing. 

We  may  rationally  conjecture,  that  printing  with  plates  of 
pewter,  brafs,  or  iron,  either  graved,  or  eat  with  aqua  fortis, 
was  firft  practifed  by  the  working  goldfmiths ;  for  they  have 
a  way  of  taking  off  the  impreffion  of  their  work  by  the  fmoke 
of  a  lamp,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  hint  to  the  graving  on 
brafs.  We  have  a  dark  ftory  of  it  in  fome  authors. 
Having  treated  of  printing,  to  fatisfy  the  curious,  I  (hall  fay 
fomething  of  the  feveral  advances  and  improvements  it  hath 
received. 

The  Haerlem  printing  at  firft  was  a  book  with  pictures ;  they 
took  off  the  impreffion  with  a  lift  coiled  up,  as  the  card- 
makers  ufe  the  fame  to  this  day. 

But  when  they  came  to  ufe  fingle  types,  they  made  ufe  of 
ftronger  paper,  with  vellum  and  parchment:  then  they  made 
ufe  of  a  prefs,  although  they  afterwards  contrived  and  made 
it  more  ufeful. 
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Neither  vVas  their  ink  for  printing  brought  to  the  perfection 
it  is  at  the  firft,  but  improved  by  degrees. 
Rolling  prefs  printing  was   not  ufed  in   England^  'till  king 
James  I.  and  then  brought  from  Antwerp  by  our  induftrious 
John  Speed. 

Now,  as  printing  itfelf  is  but  another  way  of  writing,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  degrees,  as  other  arts ;  and  as  pic- 
tures either  painted,  cut  in  wood,  or  graved,  were  called  the 
laymens  books,  for  every  one  could  read  a  picture,  and  fay 
this  is  an  houfe,  and  that  a  tree  ;  fo  I  may  fay,  that  the  pic- 
tures or  drawings  of  the  Antients,  gave  the  firft  hint  of  print- 
ing :  and  if  the  fcribes  in  procefs  of  time,  had  not  brought 
their  art  of  writing  into  the  decorum  and  uniformity,  and 
rule  in  their  feveral  volumes,  the  printers  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed them  fo  exactly  in  the  imitation  of  their  letters  and 
pages  of  their  books.  Pictures  firft  were  thofe  of  devotion  ; 
then  the  making  of  cards  was  another  introduction  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing  :  the  making  of  cards  I  take  to  be  very 
ancient. 

For  the  firft  fpecimen  of  printing  was  on  one  fide  only,  as 
that  at  Bennet  College,  moft  in  figures,  with  fome  few  words 
only  on  the  fide  in  labels,  like  that  at  Oxford. 
The  next  ftep  is  that  book  at  Haerlem  ;  the  defigns  of  the 
prints  are  better  performed  ;  and  then  they  came  to  have  not 
only  lines,  but  whole  pages  of  words,  befides  the  pictures  on 
a  page. 

The  next  ftep  was  ballad -printing,  with  the  like  pictures, 
and  them  but  on  one  fide. 

The  next  improvement  of  this  noble  art,  was  the  cutting  of 
whole  pages  on  wooden  blocks  or  moulds,  and  printing  on 
both  fides  of  the  page  ;  and  the  firft  fpecimen  of  this  natuie 
was  a  Donatus,  and,  as  authors  fay,  was  printed  at  Haer- 
lem and  at  Mentz,  although  fome  fay  a  Bible  was  printed 
the  fame  way  1457. 

Since  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially  ftatuary  and  fculpture,  were 
arrived  at  fo  great  perfection,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
in  it's  glory,  as  the  many  beautiful  ftatues,  the  exquifite 
intaglia's,  and  fine  medals,  which  time  hath  handed  down 
to  us,  do  fufficiently  evince ;  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  they  never  hit  upon  the  method  of  printing  books. 
The  dies  they  made  for  their  coins,  and  the  ftamping  them 
on  the  metal,  was  in  reality  printing  on  metal;  their  feals 
cut  in  cornelians  and  agates,  and  their  preffing  them  on 
doi'gh  and  foft  wax,  wa3  another  fort  of  printing;  and  a 
third  fort  was  their  making  their  earthen  veffels,  while  the 
clay  was  foft,  with  the  name  of  the  potter,  or  the  owner  the 
veflel  was  made  for.  Thefe  being  of  a  larger  fize,  were 
properly  called  figna ;  the  feals  cut  in  ftone  were  called  fi- 
gilla  ;  figillum  being  a  diminutive  of  fignum,  as  tigillum  is 
of  tignum  :  but  the  later  and  more  barbarous  Latinifts,  have 
formed  the  diminutive  of  fignum  into  fignetum  ;  and  if  a  very 
fmall  pocket-feal,  they  have  called  it  fignaculum.  * 

*  See  Joli.  Mich.  Heinecius  de  Sigillis.  Francof.  1709.  fol. 
p.  16,  &feq.     Vol.  IX.  Part.  IV. 

Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiquite  expliquee,  Tom.  III.  part  2. 
chap.  12.  gives  us  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  feveral  of 
thefe  larger  figilla  or  figna,  whereon  he  faith,  the  names  were 
all  cut  in  hollow  in  capital  letters,  Domini  patronique  nomen 
majufculis  Uteris  infculptum,  which  he  expreffes  in  French, 
imprime  en  creux  ;  and  he  imagines  their  ufe  to  have  been  to 
mark  earthen  veflels,  particularly  thofe  great  earthen  jars, 
wherein  the  Romans  ufed  to  keep  their  wines.  If  any  of 
them  had  occured  to  him  with  the  letters  excifae,  exfculptae, 
protuberant  or  ftanding  out,  as  the  types  in  our  modern  way 
of  printing  are  made,  fo  accurate  a  defcriber  of  antiquities 
could  not  have  pafled  fuch  an  one  over,  without  having  men- 
tioned it,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  of  it's  being  a  greater 
rarity  :  though  feveral  lumps  of  terra  cocta  are  ftamped  with 
letters  imprefTed  or  hollow,  from  fuch  protuberant  letters  as 
in  the  following  defci  ibed  ftamp,  but  the  greater  number  have 
the  letters  raifed,  or  ftanding  out. 

The  laft  fort  of  ftamps,  where  the  letters  are  exfculptos  or  pro- 
tuberant, as  is  likewife  the  edge  or  border  round  the  whole 
ftamp,  is  made  of  the  true  ancient  brafs,  and  is  covered  over 
with  a  green  fcale  or  coat,  fuch  as  is  ufually  feen  on  ancient 
medals.  There  was  one  found  in  or  near  Rome.  On  the 
back  is  faftened  a  ring,  whereof  the  hole  is  ||  of  an  Englifh 
inch  one  way,  and  ^J  the  other  way  ;  the  plate  itfelf  is  two 
inches  long,  wanting  7V,  and  it's  breadth  exactly  11  of  an 
inch  :  the  fides  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  ends  are 
likewife  parallel  to  each  other,  but  they  are  not  upon  an  ex- 
act fquare  with  the  fides,  varying  about  one  degree  and  an 
half  from  an  exact  rectangle.  On  the  under  fide  ftand  two 
lines  or  rows  of  letters  -Jg  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  well 
formed  Roman  capitals  :  the  faces  of  them  ftand  up  a''  upon 
an  exact  level  with  one  another,  and  with  the  edge  cr  border 
of  the  ftamp  ;  their  protuberance  or  height  above  the  ground 
is  different,  the  ground  being  cut  uneven  ;  for  clofe  to  moft 
of  the  letters  the  ground  is  cut  away  only  -*„-,  clofe  to  fome 
near  -,\,  and  clofe  to  the  edges  full  &.  The  firft  line  contains 
thefe  letters,  CICAECILI,  with  a  ftop  or  leaf  to  fill  up  the 
line  ;  in  the  fecond  line,  HERMIAE  SN.  which  is  judged 


to  be  read  Caii  Julit  Csecilii,  Hermiae  Signum.  Who  this 
Caius  Julius  Caecilius  was,  we  cannot  find,  he  being  proba- 
bly a  man  in  a  private  ftation,  and  fo  his  name  hath  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  any  monuments,  but  only  accidentally 
in  this  ftamp.  In  Gruter  occur  two  of  the  name  of  Hermias, 
and  feveral  of  the  Caecilii,  but  none  with  thefe  two  names 
joined  together. 

The  ufe  of  this  ftamp  feems  to  have  been  for  the  fignature  of 
the  above-mentioned  private  man,  to  fave  him  the  trouble  of 
writing  his  name,  as  fome  people  have  now  a-days.  It  was 
certainly  ufed  on  paper  or  membranes,  being  firft  dipped  into 
ink,  or  fome  fort  of  paint,  becaufe  of  the  protuberance  of 
the  letters,  the  hollow  letters  being  fitter  for  foft  fubftances, 
on  which  they  leave  the  impreffion  ftanding  up,  and  confe- 
quently  more  eligible.  Another  argument  that  this  ftamp  was 
not  to  be  ufed  on  any  foft  fubftance,  into  which  it  might  be 
prefied  quite  down  to  the  ground,  is  the  unevennefs  and 
roughnefs  with  which  the  ground  is  finifhed  ;  which,  was  it 
to  have  made  part  of  the  impreffion,  the  workman  would 
have  finifhed  it  with  more  accuracy  ;  but  he,  knowing  that 
the  furface  of  the  letters  was  to  perform  the  whole  work 
required,  was  only  attentive  to  finifh  them  with  that  accurate 
evennefs  that  thefe  have. 

Mr  Mattaire,  in  his  Annales  Typographic,  Haegse  17 19, 
in  4to,  p.  4.  concludes  from  the  beft  authors,  that  our  mo- 
dern art  of  printing  was  firft  thought  of  about  the  year  1440. 
A  copy  of  the  book  he  mentions,  ib.  p.  13.  called  Speculum 
noftrse  falutis,  being  pictures  of  ftories  out  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  verfes  underneath  in  Dutch,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Stadt- 
houfe  at  Haerlem.  Each  page  was  printed  from  a  block  of 
wood,  like  a  forry  wooden  cut ;  and  this  was  the  firft  effay 
of  printing,  which  hint  was  taken  from  engraving,  and  is 
what  he  means,  p.  4.  by  typi  fixi  ;  after  which  they  foon 
improved  to  ufe  feparate  types,  as  we  now  do,  which  he 
terms,  ibid,  typi  mobiles.  This  ftamp  is,  in  reality,  a  fmall 
frame  of  fixed  types  and  prints,  with  our  modern  printer's 
ink,  which  is  only  a  fort  of  black  paint,  as  readily  as  any 
fet  of  letters,  cut  in  the  rude  manner  thefe  are,  can  be  ex* 
pected  to  perform. 

By  the  foregoing  defcribed  ftamp  of  two  lines,  we  may  fee 
that  the  very  eflence  of  printing  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  made  a  ftamp  with 
lines  three  or  four  times  as  long,  and  containing  twenty  in- 
ftead  of  two  lines,  to  have  formed  a  frame  of  types  that 
would  have  printed  a  whole  page,  as  well  as  Coder's  wooden 
blocks,  which  he  ufed  in  printing  the  Speculum  Salutis,  which 
we  have  in  his  hiftory. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  a  Collection  of  feveral  pieces  of  Mr 
John  Toland,  printed  London  1726,  in  8vo,  p.  297.  is  a 
fmall  tract  of  his,  entituled,  Conjedtura  verofimilis  de  prims 
Typographiae  Inventione,  which  is  founded  upon  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  Cicero,  in  cap.  20.  lib.  ii.  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum  ;  where  Balbus  the  Stoic  ufes  the  following  words  in  an 
argument  againft  Velleius  an  Epicurean. 
Hie  ego  non  miror  elTe  aliquem,  qui  fibi  perfuadeat,  corpora 
quaedam  folida  atque  individua  vi  &  gravitate  ferri  ;  mun- 
dumque  effici  ornatiffimum  &  pulcherrimum,  ex  eorum  con- 
curfione  fortuita  ?  Hoc  qui  exiftimet  fieri  potuiffe,  non  in- 
telligo  cur  non  idem  putet,  fi  innumerabiles  unius  &  viginti 
formae  literarum  (vel  aureae  vel  quales  Tibet)  aliquo  conjici- 
antur ;  poffe  ex  his  in  terram  excuffis  annales  Ennii,  ut  dein- 
ceps  legi  poffint,  effici ;  quod  nefcio  anne  in  uno  quidem 
verfu  poffit  tantum  valere  fortuna. 

He  conjectures,  that  this  very  paffage  gave  the  firft  hint  to 
the  inventors  of  printing,  about  the  year  144.5,  becaufe  they 
retained  even  Cicero's  name  for  their  types,  calling  them 
forma;  literarum*,  and  made  them  of  metal,  as  he  fays,  au- 
reae  vel  quales  libet.  Moreover,  in  cap.  10.  lib.  iii.  DeDi- 
vinatione,  Cicero  hath  the  very  phrafe  imprimere  literas. 
Brands  for  making  cattle  were  in  ufe  in  Virgil's  time,  Georg. 
lib.  iii.  ver.  158.  where  he  fays, 

Continuoque  notas,  &  nomina  gentis  inurunt. 

Procopius,  in  his  Hiftoria  Arcana,  fays,  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nus,  not  being  able  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin  fmooth 
piece  of  board,  through  which  were  cut  holes  in  form  of  the 
four  letters  JUST,  which,  laid  on  the  paper,  ferved  to  di- 
rect the  point  of  his  pen  ;  which  being  dipped  in  red  inkj 
and  put  in  his  hand,  his  hand  was  guided  by  another.  Pof- 
fibly  this  may  likewife  have  given  the  hint  to  the  firft  of  our 
card-makers,  who  paint  their  cards  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
plates  of  pewter  or  copper,  or  only  pafteboards,  with  flits  in 
them  in  form  of  the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
cards. 

The  advantage  of  printing  above  writing,  has  prevailed  with 
the  Grand  Seignor  to  permit  a  printing-prefs  to  be  fet  up  at 
Conftantinople.  It  was  obtained  upon  a  memorial  nrefented 
to  him  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  the  confent  of  the  Mufti : 
the  privilege  was  firft  granted  to  Zaid,  the  fon  of  Mehemet 
Effendi,  ambaffador  in  France,  above  20  years  fince,  and 
Ibrahim  Mutafarrica,  the  author  of  a  fmall  tract.  The  li- 
cence extended  to  the  printing  all  forts  of  books  written  in 
the  oriental  languages,  except   fuch  as  treated  of  the  Maho- 
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medan  religion  :  this  book  feerris  to  be  one  of  the  firft  that 
ever  was  printed  there.  For,  though  Gianhauri's  Arabic 
Diaionary  tranflated  into  Turkifh,  was  what  the  Turks  de- 
fioned,  for  particular  reafons,  to  begin  withal,  yet  the  rna- 
nufcript  from  which  they  printed  off  the  firft  fheets,  was 
found  to  be  fo  incorrect,  that  the  Grand  Seignor  ordered  the 
printing  of  it  to  be  ftopt,  'till  a  more  corred  copy  could  be 
procured. 

During  this  flop,  the  book  I  2m  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
was  printed,  containing  about  150  leaves.  The  language  of 
it  is  not  Arabic,  as  was  fuppofed,  but  Turkifh,  though  it  has 
feveral  words  and  fome  fentences  that  are  fo. 
The  title,  or  what  may  ferve  as  fuch,  is  Tuhhfat  Ilki- 
bar,  or,  A  Present  to  the  Great,  containing  an 
account  of  feveral  engagements  at  fea.  The  author  is  Hagi- 
Caliba,  ftiled  Chelebi  Almurhhum,  i.  e.  A  gentleman  who 
has  obtained  mercy  or  deceafed.  It  confifts  of  two  trafts, 
a  large,  and  a  very  fmall  one.  The  latter  is  done  by  the 
publifher,  Ibrahim  Mutafarrica  5  Mutafarrica  is  a  title  of  ho- 
nour, fignifying  a  horfe-foldier,  obliged  to  go  to  the  wars  when 
the  Grand  Seignor  goes  in  perfon,  but  not  elfe.  It  is  a 
fhort  account  of  geographical  meafures  of  diftances,  &c.  par- 
ticularly of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  The  principal 
treatife  is  partly  hiftorical,  and  partly  geographical ;  the  lat- 
ter treats  of  the  nature  of  the  terrettrial  globe,  the  ufe  of 
maps,  and  fituation  of  places,  particularly  of  Venice,  Corfu, 
Albania,  &c.  and  fuch  as  border  upon  the  Turkifh  domini- 
ons. The  hiftorical  part  is  an  account  of  feveral  naval  ex- 
peditions and  battles  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  Holy  War  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
their  conqueft  of  the  iflands  and  places  of  note  upon  the  fea- 
coafts.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  their  admirals, 
from  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  to  the  year  1653  ;  gives  a 
defcription  of  the  Grand  Seignor's  arfenal  at  the  Porte,  with 
the  charges  of  maintaining  it,  and  concludes  with  fome  di- 
rections to  the  Turkifh  officers. 

Befides  a  general  map  of  the  world,  there  are  three  others  ; 
one  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  White  Sea,  as  the  Turks  call 
it ;  another  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  third  of  the  Vene- 
tian Gulph  :  they  have  each  fcales  of  Turkifh,  French,  and 
Itaiizn  miles  annexed  ;  but  what  is  fomething  furprizing,  thefe 
maps  have  the  degrees  of  latitude,  but  not  of  longitude, 
marked  upon  the  fides.  The  laft  plate  has  two  mariner's 
compafies,  the  one  containing  the  Turkifh  names  of  the  fe- 
veral points,  the  other,  befides  the  Turkifh,  has  the  Arabic 
names,  which  are  taken  from  certain  ftars  fuppofed  to  rife 
and  fet  upon  or  near  thefe  points. 

The  book  ends  with  words  to  this  fenfe  :  this  treatife  was 
done  by  the  perfons  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  printing,  at 
the  printing-houfe  erected  in  the  noble  month  of  Dulkaadah, 
in  the  year  1141  (i.  e.   1728)  in  the  good  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.    May  God,  &c.     I  forgot  to  obferve,  it  has  the  im- 
primature  or  commendations  of  a  Turkifh  divine,  and  three 
effendies,  prefixed  ;  and  at  the  end  an  index  of  the  errata, 
with  their  emendations,  in  three  pages.     The  whole  is  done 
upon  fhining  or  gummed  paper,  ftamped  with  three  crefcents 
in  pale  and  an  imperial  crown,  proper  to  the  Turks. 
Thofe  who  would  enter  into  the  hiftory  of  printing  in  Eng- 
land, may  confult  the  Typographical  Antiquities: 
Being  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  Printing  in  England  :  With 
fome  Memoirs  of  the  Antient  Printers,  &c.     By  the  curious 
and  judicious  Mr  jofeph  Ames,  F.  R.  S.  and  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  method  of  printing  with  metallic  types,  is  fo  well  de- 
fcribed  by  others,  and  fo  generally  underftood,  that  we  fhall 
not  dwell  upon  this  matter.  The  art,  at  prefent,  is  brought 
to  as  great  perfection  in  England.,  as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Printing  of  Callicoe.  See  Callicoe-Printing. 
Printing  from  Copper-Plates. — The  ink  being  duly 
prepared,  they  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  on  a  rubber,  made 
of  linen  rags,  ftrongly  bound  about  one  another ;  and  there- 
with fmeer  the  whole  face  of  the  plate,  as  it  lies  on  a  grate 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  plate  being  fufficiently  inked,  they 
firft  wipe  it  coarfely  over  with  a  foul  rag,  then  with  the 
palms  of  the  hand  ;  and  to  dry  the  hand,  and  forward  the 
wiping,  rub  it  from  time  to  time  on  whiting,  which  is  no 
advantage  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

In  cleanfing  the  plate  well,  vet  without  taking  the  ink  out  of 
the  engraving,  confifts  a  good  part  of  the  addefs  of  the  work- 
men. The  French  printers  ufe  no  whiting,  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  colour  of  the  ink  ;  nor  do  they  lay  the  plate  on 
the  grate  to  warm,  'till  after  inking  and  wiping  it. 
The  plate  thus  prepared,  is  laid  on  a  thick  paper,  fitted  upon 
the  plank  of  the  prefs  :  over  the  plate  is  laid  the  paper,  firft 
moiftened  to  receive  the  impreffion  ;  and,  over  the  paper, 
two  or  three  folds  of  blanketing,  fmoothly  laid. 
Thus  difpofed,  the  arms  of  the  crofs  are  pulled  ;  and,  by  that 
means,  the  plate,  with  it's  furniture,  paiTed  through  between 
the  rollers  ;  which  pinching  very  ftrongly,  yet  equably,  preffes 
the  moiftened  paper  into  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving,  whence 
it  licks  out  the  ink.  See  the  articles  Engraving,  Design, 
and  Painting. 


Some  works  require  being  paiTed  twice  through  the  prefs, 
others  only  once,  according  as  the  graving  is  more  or  lefs 
deep,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  blacknefs  the  print  is  re- 
quired to  have. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ftronger  and  thicker  the  ink  is, 
the  ftronger  muft  the  rollers  pinch  the  plate  :  this  tempts  many 
of  the  workmen  to  ufe  a  thinner  oil,  in  order  to  fave  labour  5 
which  proves  prejudicial  to  the  impreffion. 
The  wetting  of  the  paper  ought  to  be  done  two  or  three  days 
before  printing  it,  to  render  it  the  more  fupple  and  mellow  : 
as  the  prints  are  diawn  off,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
After  the  number  of  prints  defired  have  been  wrought  off 
from  the  plate,  they  rub  it  over  with  olive  oil,  to  prevent  it's 
rufting,  and  fet  it  by  againft  a  new  impreffion.  If  the  ftrokes 
of  the  graving  be  perceived  full  of  ink,  hardened  therein  in 
the  courfe  of  the  printing,  they  boil  it  well  in  lye,  before  the 
oil  be  applied. 

Plain  inftructions  for  limning  and  colouring  prints,  maps,  &c. 
with  water  colours 

Of  the  colours  generally  ufed  in  that  art. 


White  lead. 
Flake  white. 
Muffel  filver. 
Indigo. 
Blue  lake. 
Blue  verditer. 
Smalt. 

Ultramarine. 
Latinus. 
Pruffian  blue. 
Vermillion. 
Red  led. 
Red  oaker. 
Lake. 
Carmine. 
Sap  green. 
Verdigreafe. 
Terra  verde. 


Yellow , 


Brown 


Black 


Yellow  oaker. 
Mafticot. 
Paie  mafticot. 
Dutch  pink. 
Gamboge; 
Naples  yellow. 
Shell  gold. 
Brown  oaker. 
Chimney  foot  of 
a  wood  fire. 
Cologne  earth. 
Umber. 
Lamp  black. 
Ivory  black. 
Sea-coal  black. 
Indian  ink. 


Out  of  thefe  colours  you  may  temper  all  the  reft  which  your 

work  may  require. 

Some  colours  are  to  be  wafhed  and  ground  ;  as  for  inftance. 

1.  White  lead.     2.  Brown  oaker.     3.  Dutch  pink.    4.  Um- 
ber.    5.  Cologne  earth.     6.  Ivory  black. 

Some  are  only  to  be  wafhed,  which  are,   1.  Red  lead.     2. 

Mafticot.      3.  Blue  bife.      4.  Smalt.     5.  Ultramarine.     6. 

Vermillion. 

Others  are  only  fteeped   in  fair  water  ;    as,   1.   Gamboge. 

2.  French  yellow,  to  which  you  muft  add  a  little  allum.     3. 
Sap  green.     4.  Blue  lake.     And  5.  Latinus. 

And  others  again  are  only  ground,    viz.   1.   Flake  white. 
2.  Indigo.     3.  Lake.     4.  Diftilled  Verdigreafe. 
Grind  all  your  colours  with  fair  water,  on  a  hard  ftone,  or 
on  a  piece  of  looking-glafs,  which  fix  with  white  pitch  and 
rofin  upon  a  flat  board,  having  alfo  a  muller  of  that  kind. 
Of  the  colours  (after  you  have  ground  them  very  fine)  you 
may  take  as  much  as  will  ferve  your  prefent  occafion,  and 
temper  them  in  a  gallipot,    or  fhell,    with  gum  water,  in 
which  you  have  alfo  diffolved  fome  fugar-candy.     You  muft 
obferve,  that  colours  which  are  very  dry,  require  a  ftronger 
gum-water ;  in  others  it  muft  be  ufed  very  fparingly. 
If  your  colours  will  not  ftick,  or  the  paper  or  print  be  greafy, 
mix  a  very  little  ear-wax,  or  a  little  drop  of  fifh  or  ox  gall 
amongft  your  colour  ;  you  may  dry  your  fifh  or  ox  gall,  and 
dilute  it  when  you  have  occafion  for  it,  with  a  little  brandy. 
If  your  paper  or  print  finks,  then  with  clean  fize  and  a  fpunge 
wipe  it  over,  after  you  have  faftened  the  edges  round  upon  a 
board,  and  let  it  dry. 

You  fhould  be  provided  always  with  phials,  containing  the 
following  liquids,  which  are  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  in 
painting  or  colouring  with  water  colours. 

1.  A  phial  with  water,  in  which  allum  had  been  diffolved. 
This  you  ufe  in  wiping  over  the  table,  parchment,  or  paper, 
before  you  begin  to  lay  on  your  colours  ;  it  will  caufe  them 
to  lay  fmooth,  and  with  greater  a  luftre. 

2.  A  phial  with  lime-water  ;  you  diffolve  or  flacken  fome 
quick  lime  with  fair  water,  then  take  the  water  from  off  the 
fettled  lime,  and  put  it  up  for  fervice  ;  this  is  of  great  ufe  in 
tempering  of  fap  green  and  litmus,  which  colours  being  apt  to 
turn  yellow,  are  preferved  thereby. 

3.  Gum-water  is  made  of  gum-arabic  diffolved  in  fair  water; 
if  you  add  a  little  white  fugar-candy  to  it,  that  will  keep  the 
colours  from  cracking,  and  flying  off  the  parchment  or 
paper. 

4.  Ox  gall,  or  the  gall  of  eels,  boiled  up  in  a  little  water, 
and  fcummed,  then  put  up  in  a  phial ;  this  is  of  great  ufe  in 
painting  of  water  colours,  where  the  parchment  or  paper 
happens  to  be  greafy,  by  only  touching  the  point  of  your 
pencil,  to  touch  it  therewith,  and  to  temper  it  with  your 
colour. 

5.  White 
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5.  White  wine  vinegar ;  this  is  of  ufe  in  grinding  of  diftilled 
verdigreafe,  as  preferving  that  colour  from  changing  upon  the 
yellow. 

6.  A  little  phial  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  a  little  drop  whereof, 
mixed  among  the  carmine,  adds  to  the  beauty  thereof. 
You  muft  chufe  pencils  of  feveral  fizes,  agreeable  to  the  work 
you  are  to  ufe  them  for ;  as  for  laying  on  a  ground,  a  Iky,  or 
clouds,  chufe  a  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  you  ufe  for  drapery, 
trees,  &c.  wherein  you  muft  follow  your  own  reafon  :  thofe 
pencils  of  which  the  hairs,  after  you  have  wetted  them  be- 
tween your  lips,  and  turned  them  upon  your  hand,  keep  clofe 
together,  are  the  bell. 

To  paint  or  colour  a  clear  (ky. 

Take  clear  blue  verditer,  mixed  with  a  little  white :  with 
this  begin  at  the  top  of  your  landfkip  or  picture,  and  having 
laid  on  the  blue  for  fome  fpace,  break  it  with  a  little  lake  or 
purple,  working  it  with  a  clean  pencil,  one  colour  impercep- 
tibly into  another  ;  apply  more  white  and  mafticot,  in  order 
to  make  it  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  horizon,  working 
all  the  while  the  colours  imperceptibly  one  into  another,  from 
the  horizon  to  the  blue  Iky  ;  after  which,  you  may  lay  fome 
ftronger  ftrokes  of  purple  over  the  light,  fo  as  to  make  them 
appear  like  clouds  at  a  diftance. 

For  a  fiery  red  iky,  ufe  red  lead,  and  a  little  white  inftead  of 
the  purple  ftreaks  or  clouds,  working  them,  according  to  art, 
imperceptibly  one  into  another. 

Clouds  you  are  to  lay  on  with  white  and  black,  fometimes 
mix  a  little  purple  therewith ;  but  the  beft  and  fureft  direction 
you  can  have,  is  from  nature  herfelf. 

To  lay  a  ground  for  walls  of  chambers,  halls,  &c. 

You  muft  ufe  for  a  common  wall,  which  is  of  reddifh  hue, 
brown,  red,  and  white,  and  temper  your  colour  according  as 
it  is  old  or  new ;  (hade  it  with  brown  or  red,  only  mixed 
with  a  little  biftre  or  foot. 

Other  walls  lay  on  with  black  and  white,  and  (hade  it  with 
the  fame  colours ;  fometimes  mix  a  little  purple  with  it,  and 
then  you  fhade  it  with  black  and  lake. 
For  wanifcotting,  that  is  embellifhed  with  carved  mouldings, 
and  figures,  you  muft  ufe  one  colour,  for  both  the  plain  and 
the  carved  work,  {hading  and  heightening  it  with  judgment 
and  care. 

To  paint  a  fore  ground,  in  imitation  of  fand  or  clay,  lay  on 
the  darker  parts  with  brown  oaker ;  to  what  is  in  their  di- 
ftance, add  a  little  white,  and  fo  on  in  proportion,  (hading 
it  with  brown  oaker,  and  the  ftrong  (hades  with  foot. 

Of  carnation,  or  fle(h  colour. 

In  carnation,  or  flefh  colour,  ufe  for  young  women  and  chil- 
dren flake  white,  burnt  oaker,  and  a  little  vermillion  ;  fome 
add  a  little  lake,  but  that  muft  be  but  fparingly  :  having  laid 
on  the  colour  for  the  carnation,  you  (hade  the  lips,  cheeks, 
chin,  knees,  and  toes,  with  fine  lake  and  vermillion,  and  the 
naked  parts,  with  feacoal  and  a  little  lake,  or  brown  red,  or 
with  brown  oaker  and  lake,  or  elfe  with  Indian  ink  or  lake  ; 
for  a  brownilh  complexion,  mix  a  little  brown  oaker  among 
the  carnation  colour. 

Some  artifts  lay  the  dead  colouring  of  the  carnation  for  young 
women  on  with  white;  they  (hade  it  with  paper  black,  and 
bring  in  the  carnation  colour  where  it  is  required. 

The  paper  black  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  the  paper  in  which  the  leaves  of  gold  have  lain,  burn 

them   quick  one  after  another,    and  let  them  drop  into  a 

bafon  of  clean  water ;    then  take  them  out  and  grind  them 

on  a  ftone  to  a  fine  pafte,  form  it  into  little  tents,  and  let  it 

dry  ;    when  you  ufe  it,  temper  it  with  gum-water  as  you 

fee  meet. 

For  ancient  people  ufe  vermillion,  brown  oaker,  and  white  ; 

{hade  it  with  biftre  and  lake. 

A  dead  corpfe  of  a  young  perfon,   paint  with  flake  white, 

brown  oaker,  and  a  little  indigo,  or  fea-coal,  and  (hade  it 

with  biftre  or  fea-coal. 

For  an  old  dead  corpfe,  leave  out  the  indigo,  but  (hade  it  as 

before. 

For  dead  bones,  take  white  lead,  mixed  with  a  little  biftre  or 

chimney  foot,  with  which  you  (hade  and  heighten  it  with 

white  lead. 

For  the  hair  of  young  women  and  children,  lay  them  with 

light  oaker,  (hade  them  with  deep  oaker,  and  heighten  them 

with  mafticot  and  white. 

Grey  hair,  lay  on  with  black  and  white;    (hade  them  with 

black,  and  heighten  them  with  white  ;    and  thus  proceed  in 

painting  any  other  coloured  hair. 

Drops  of  blood,  lay  on  with  red  lead,  (hade  it  behind,  where 

the  light  falls,  with  carmine  and  lake. 

Trees  are  laid  on,    fome  white,  black,  and  biftre,   (haded 

with  brown  oaker,  and   heightened   with  the  fame  colour, 

with  more  white  in  it.     Thofe  that  ftand  at  a  diftance,  are 


laid  on  with  indigo  blue,  brown  oaker  and  white,  and  (haded 
with  indigo  and  brown  oaker.  Thofe  that  are  further  diftant 
lay  on  faint,  and  (hadow  them  but  (lightly  ;  which  order  you 
muft  obferve  in  colouring  of  (hips,  houfes,  and  other  build- 
ings. 

In  thatched  houfes,  paint  the  thatch  or  draw,  when  new 
with  Dutch  pink,  and  (hade  it  with  brown  oaker ;  and    to 
heighten  the  draw,  ufe  mafticot  and  white.     Old  ftraw,  lay 
on  with   brown  oaker,    fometimes   mixed    with   black  and 
white  ;  heighten  the  ftraw  with  brown  oaker  and  white. 
In  colouring  cities,  caftles,  or  ruins,  you  muft  obferve  nature 
for  no  rules  can  well  be  given  ;    however,  to  give  a  little 
light  to  a  young  practitioner,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
houfes  which  lie  neareft  the  fore  ground,  are  coloured  with 
vermillion,  white,  and  a  little  brown  oaker,  (hading  it  with 
that  and  fome  biftre  ;    the  heightenings  are  done  with  more 
vermillion,  and  more  white. 

Houfes  further  diftant,  are  laid  on  with  lake,  and  a  little  blue 
and  white,  (haded  with  blue  and  lake,  and  heightened  with 
adding  more  white. 

Such  buildings  as  lie  ftill  further,  are  laid  on  with  a  faint 
purple,  and  a  little  blue,  (haded  foftly  with  blue,  and  heighten- 
ed with  white  ;  and  the  further  they  are  off,  the  fainter  and 
(lighter  muft  be  your  colour. 

Flames  and  fmoke,  are  laid  on  with  a  pale  yellow  ;  (hade  the 
fmoke  with  paper  black,  or  foot ;  the  flames  fhade  with  red 
lead,  or  vermillion,  and  heighten  them  with  Naples  yellow. 
In  colouring  of  rocks,  hills,  &c.  that  are  at  a  great  diftance, 
obferve  the  fame  rule.  Such  as  lay  nearer  the  fore  ground 
you  are  to  imitate  according  to  nature.  Trees  that  are  up- 
on the  fore  ground,  you  paint  with  feveral  forts  of  greens  the 
better  to  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other ;  fuch  as  are  on  diftant 
hills,  muft  be  done  with  the  fame  colour  as  the  hills. 

Of  a  fine  collection  of  prints. 

A  collection  of  this  kind  may  be  divided  into  hiftorical  and 
moral  fubjects,  the  progrefs  of  arts,  and  mixed  fubjects. 
The  hiftorical  will  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  it's  ages,  monarchies,  and  nations,  reprefented  by 
maps,  battle-pieces,  medals,  ftatues,  bafs-reliefs,  portraits, 
&c. 

The  moral  part  will  comprehend  emblems,  devices,  enigmas, 
of  the  religion,  manners,  and  politics  of  different  nations, 
with  reprefentations  of  their  virtues  and  vices. 

Remark. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  prove  greatly  ferviceable 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  proteftantifm,  if  fome  of  our 
beft  artifts  for  defign  and  engraving,  would  oblige  the  world 
with  a  fett  of  curious  prints,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of 
Popery  and  Slavery,  in  all  it's  various  lights.  Nothing, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  could  have  a  more  general  and 
happy  tendency  to  difcountenance,  and  indeed,  in  time, 
eradicate,  if  poflible,  thofe  deftructive  principles,  from  among 
mankind.  The  Papifts  we  know,  ftudy  every  delufive  art  to 
captivate,  by  their  paintings  and  idolatrous  images,  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  inftigate  them  to  become  bi»ots 
in  their  caufe :  and  will  it  not  well  become  the  Proteftant 
intereft,  to  baffle  the  wiles  of  fuch  deceivers,  with  artillery 
of  the  like  univerfal  power  and  prevalence  ?  Certain  I  am, 
that  fomething  of  this  kind,  executed  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner, would  greatly  contribute  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  thofe  deteftable  notions,  and  not 
only  ftrengthen  the  Britifh  conftitution  in  particular,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  but  tend  to  the  univerfal  propagation 
of  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  the  world. — Such  prints 
would  alfo  be  of  great  ufe  among  our  Indian  allies  in  North 
America,  and  give  them,  in  general,  a  more  lively  idea  of 
the  happinefs  which  attends  living  in  conftant  friendfnip  with 
the  friends  to  liberty,  than  with  thofe  of  flavery  and  arbi- 
trary power. 

The  progrefs  of  arts,  will  take  in  the  different  ftiles ;  by  com- 
paring the  antique  remains  with  the  works  of  the  Gothic 
ages,  and  of  thofe  eminent  matters  who  haveflourifhed  with- 
in thefe  250  years ;  in  order  to  obferve  their  original  increafe 
and  declenfion,  and  their  re-eftablifhment,  to  the  degree  of 
excellency  to  which  they  are  now  arrived. 
The  mixed  fubjects  may  contain  volumes  of  portraits  of  ce- 
lebrated perfonages,  hunting-pieces,  and  giotefque  fubjeits, 
&c. 

In  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the  ift,  fhould  con- 
tain the  account  thereof,  as  given  us  in  the  Pentateuch. — The 
2d,  ought  to  be  the  fequel  of  the  facred  hiftory,  as  we  find  it 
in  Jofhua,  Judges,  Kings,  &c. — The  3d,  the  remainder  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftamenr,  according  to  Efdras,  To- 
bit,  &c. — The  4th,  may  exhibit  an  abridgment  of  nature, 
according  to  the  antient  poets  and  philofophers. — The  5th, 
fhould  (hew  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Heathen  Deities.— 
The  6th,  the  hiftory  of  the  heroic  times,  the  voyage  of  Ar- 
gonauts, the  war  of  Thebes,  and  alfo  Ovid's  Metamorphofes ; 
the  wars  of  Troy,  voyages  of  Eneas  and  UlylTes,  with  the 

laft 
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laft  acls  of  the  heroic  ages.— The  7th,  fhould  contain  maps 
and  anions  of  the  firft  and   fecond  monarchies  of  the  Afly- 
rians  and  Perfians,  with  other  Afiatic,  Egyptian,  and  African 
hiftories.— The  8th,  the  third  monarchy  of  the  Macedonians, 
comprehending  the  acls  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors.— The  9th,  the  commencement  of  the  4th  monarchy 
of  the  Romans  ;  the  reign  of  their  7  kings :  under  Numa 
Pompilius  may  be  ranged,  thofe  peices  which  relate  to  their 
religion,  facrifices,  ceremonies,  and  burials  of  the  Romans  : 
under  Tullius  Hoftilius,  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  mi- 
litia :  under  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  whatever  gives  an   idea  of 
their  habits,  ornament's,  magnificence  and  triumphs,  with  the 
pomp  of  their  public  fpeclacles,  feaffs,  and  baths. ^-The  10th, 
may  take  in  part  of  the  tranfaclions  of  the  Roman  republic, 
from  the  expulfion  of  their  kings,  under  their  confuls  and 
dictators,  'till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  ;  to  which  fhould  be 
added,  a  collection  of  medals,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
antient  Roman  families. — The  nth,  may  contain  what  we 
have  of  the  reigns  of  their  emperors,  Julius  Casfar  and  Au- 
guftus. — The   12th,  might  fhew  the  manner  of  the  wars  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  antient  barbarians. 
From  the  Chriftian  iEra,  fhould  be  fhewn,   1.  The  fubjecls 
of  the  birth,  life,  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  who  appeared 
in  the  43d  year  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  :  alfo  the  death  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  and  a  col- 
lection of  holy  parables  — 2.  The  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius  5  under  Which  will  be  included 
the  hiftory  and  purity  of  the  infant  Chriftian  Church.— 3. 
What  palled  under  Nero  and  his  fucceflors,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  with  regard  both  to  facred  and  profane  hi- 
ftory.— 4.  The  hiftory  of  the  Dacian  war,  as  reprefented  in 
the  column  of  Trajan.— 5.  The  ages  and  reigns  of  the  em- 
perors, from  Adrian  to  the  government  of  Alexander,  the  fon 
of  Mammsea. — 6.  The  emperors,  from   Alexander  to  the 
time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. — 7.  The  empire  of  Con- 
ftantine  and  his  children,  to  the  end  of  Theodofius's  reign, 
which  may  be  called  the  laft  period  of  the  Roman  grandeur ; 
at  the  end  of  which  volume  fhould  be  placed,  the  ecclefiaftical 
geography  of  the  partriarchates.-*-8.  The  diflipation  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Roman  Empire,   which  began  to  be  ufurped 
by  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  times  cf  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  and  ended  in  the  Eaft,  by  the  taking  of  Conftantinople, 
in  the  year  1453  — 9-  The  dreadful  conclufion  of  the  eaftern 
affairs   in  Africa,  by   the  conquefts  of  Mahomed,   and  other 
Ottoman  emperors,  by  the  fophies  of  Perfia,  and  the  kams 
of  Tartary. — 10.  Should  be  a  feries  of  Mahommedan  prin- 
ces, and  Egyptian  fultans  ;  the  cherifs  of  Morocco,  and  kings 
of  Barbary  :  with  which  may   be  connected,  a  colleclion  of 
hiftorical   pieces  to  this  third  part  of  the  globe  ;  the  AiTyri- 
ans,  the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  and  feveral  others. —  1 1.  Should 
contain  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  the  Chriftian  Greeks, 
and   othtfr  fubjecls  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  with  thofe  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans  ;   of  the  Tartars,   and  other  barbarous 
nations  :  alfo  a  collection  of  fome  cruelties,  and  executions. — 
12.   Should   be  the  commencement  of  the  religious  orders, 
which  were  inftituted  in  the  Eaft ;   fuch   as  thofe  of  St  An- 
thony,   St  Baftl,  the  Crofs- Bearers,   the  Jeromites,   and  the 
Carmelities. — 13.  Some  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  — 14.   The  inftitution  of  the   weftern    religious  or- 
ders, as  thofe  of  St  Auguftin  and  St  Bennet.  — 15.  The  dif- 
ferent orders  that  have  flourifhed  in  the  Eaft,  fince  St  Bennet, 
to  the  time  of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis ;  i.  e.  of  the  Car- 
thufians,    Premonftratenfes,   of  the  Shady-Valley,   the  Ma- 
thurins,    and  of  the  order  of  the  Cifteicians. — 16.  The  or- 
der of  the  Dominicans,    and    hiftorical  pieces  of   the  Holy 
Rofary  ;    a  collection  of  the   images  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
held  in   veneration   by  Papifts. — 17.  Whatever  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  life  of  St  Francis,  and  of  the  moft  remarkable 
male  and  female  faints,  of  bis  three  orders  :  alfo  a  defcription 
of  his  defert  of  Avefne. — 18.  Should   be  the  fequel  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  with  fome  pieces  relating  to  the  order  of 
the  Capuchins. — 19.  Whatever  relates  to  the  religious  con- 
fraternities that  have  arofe  in  the  Romifh  Church  fince  St 
Francis  and  St  Dominic,  to  the  prefent  time. — 20.  A  col- 
lection of  all  the  whimfical  habits  and  ornaments  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  and  of  the  orders  of  monks  and  nuns. — 21. 
The  reprefentations  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  of  Rome. — 22.  The  ceremonies  prac- 
tifed  at  the  interment  of  Chriftians,  and  of  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans, and   barbarous   nations.  —  23.    Public  rejoicings,    en- 
tries, triumphs,  tournaments,  fire- works,  comedies,  dances, 
and  mafquerades. 

1.  Of  the  chronological  hiftory  of  the  Papacy,  divided  into 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  Leo  III.  to  the  prefent  Pontifi- 
cate.— 2.  The  fequel  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Weft,  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  modern  city  of  Rome,  it's  churches,  pa- 
laces, public  buildings,  villas,  ornaments,  and  monuments 
of  it's  ancient  grandeur. — 3.  Of  the  tempoial  ftate  of  the 
Popes,  as  now  within  and  out  of  Italy. — 4.  Of  the  fovereign 
States  of  Italy,  wherein  fhould  be  a  colleclion  of  what  chiefly 
relates  to  the  Republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Ragufa, 
and  St  Morino. — 5.  The  fequel  of  Italy,  including  the  do- 
minions of  the  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Sardinia,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  duke  of  Modena,  and  ofthehoufe 
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of  Auftria,  and  other  princes  in  Italy,  and  thofe  of  New  S;>aihj 
and   all   that  relates  to  America.— 6.  The  hiftorical  fubjecls 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Old  Spain. — 7.  Thofe  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal. — 8.  Hiftorical  pieces  relating  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in   the  Low  Countries. — 9.  The  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain   in  Afia  ;   under  which  fhould   be  comprized 
what  relates  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  Japan,  India  Proper, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Indian  princes. —  to.  A  colleclion  of  what 
concerns  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,     n.  An  hif- 
torical collection  of  whatever  regards  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth.—^i 2.  What  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fince 
the  union  of  thofe  crowns  in  the  perfon  of  king  James  the 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  and  Ift  of  England,  with  a  defcription  of 
this  monarchy. — 13.  What  regards  the  northern  States,  as 
Ruffia,    Poland,   Sweden,    Denmark,    and    other    northern 
countries. — 14.  Should  contain  the  ftate  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  the  county 
of  Tirol,  and   other  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.— 15.  Hiftorical  fubjecls  concerning  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  from  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  who  transferred 
the  empire  from  the  French  to  the  Germans,  to  the  late  em- 
peror.— 16.  What  relates  to  the  feveral  eleclors  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  the  ecclefiaftical  as  fecular.— 17.  What  concerns 
the  other  German  princes. — 18.  Of  the  free  cities  of  the  em- 
pire.— 19.  What  relates  to  the  Republics  of  Switzerland,  Ge- 
neva, the  Grifons,  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  and  the 
other  allies  and  fubjecls  of  the  Switzers. — 20.  What  con- 
cerns the  duchies  of  Burgundy,    Normandy,   Lorrain,  and 
Britany,  before  they  were  united  to  the  French  monarchy.— 
21.  The  antiquities  of  the  Gauls,  and  portraits  of  their  il- 
luftrious  perfons,    before  the  coming  of  the  Franks,    under 
their  firft  king  Pharamond. — 22.  What  regards  the  hiftory 
of  the  French,  during  the  firft  race  of  their  kings,  after  their 
arrival  in  Gaul,  under  the  conducl  of  Pharamond. — 23.  What 
regards  the  fecond  race  of  their  kings,  from  Pepin  to  Louis 
the  Vth. — 24.  Should  begin  with  the  third  race  of  their  kings, 
and  contain  all  materials  that  relates  to  them,  from  Hugh. 
Caput,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fair,  where 
the  right  line  of  the  eldeft  branch  ended. — 25.  What  con- 
cerns their  kings  of  the  third  race,  from  Philip  of  Valois,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XI. — The  reigns  of  their  kings  Charles 
the  Vlllth,  Louis  the  Xllth,  Francis  the  Ift,  and  Henry  the 
lid  ;  and  as  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  Maxi- 
milian, Europe  has  been  divided  into  the  two  families  of  Au- 
ftria and  Bourbon,  to  avoid  confufion,  thofe  pieces  relating 
to  the  foreign  wars  of  the  French,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
eminent    men    who    have    been    either  their  allies  or  ene- 
mies, may  be  put  under  the  reigns  of  their  kings. — 26.  May 
contain  the  reigns  of  their  kings,  Francis  the  lid,  Charles 
the  lXth,  and  Henry  the  Hid. — 27.  What  relates  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  inftituted  by  Henry  the  Hid  :  here 
may  be  added  the  names  and  arms  of  all  the  commanders  and 
knights  of  the  order,  from  it's  firft  inftitution  to  the  laft  crea- 
tion.— 28.  What  relates  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IVth  — 
29.   May  contain  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
his  portrait,  thofe  of  the  queen,    the  princes  and  princefte3 
of  the  blood,  with  the  arms  and  portraits  of  the  cardinzls, 
bifhops,  and  great  officers  of  the  crown.— 30.  The  arms  and 
portraits  of  diftinguifhed  ecclefiaftics,  religious,  and  feculars, 
who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth  ;  to  which 
may  be  joined  Vandyke's  portraits.  —  31.  Pieces  of  the  mag- 
nificent ceremonies,  rejoicings,  and  other  feftivals  that  pafled 
in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth. — 32.  What 
pafled  of  the  fame  kind  in  foreign  countries,  in  this  reign.— 
33.  Pieces  reprefenting  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  French 
nation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth, 
to  the  year  1629,   when  all  the  cautionary  towns  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  reduced   to  his  obedience. — 34.  The  military 
aclions  that  pafled  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Xlllth,  to  the  rupture  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  in  the  year 
1635. — 35.  The  military  aclions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Treves,  to  the  death  of  Louis  the  Xlllth. — 36.  May  con- 
tain   the   habits  and  ornaments  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
French,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  that  monarchy  to  the  pre- 
fent time  ;  to   which  may  be  added,  thofe  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  with  the  cries  of  Paris,  Cal'.ot's  beggars,  and  the 
rural  fports  of  the  French. — 37.   A  feries  of  the  miliary  ac- 
tions during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XVth,  now 
living. — 38.  A  feries  of  the  magnificent  ceremonies,  feftivals, 
public  rejoicings,  fire-works,  Sic.  during  the  fame  period.— 
39.  Geographical  defcription  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  di- 
vided into  provinces,  parliaments,  generalities,  &c.   to  which 
may  be  added,  charts  of  the  coafts,  plans,  or  profiles,  of  the 
fortified  towns  and  fortrefies,  of  the  principal  churches,  royal 
palaces,   and   public  buildings,  &c. — 40.  Maps  of  the  States 
and  Piovinces,  with  plans,  or  profiles,  of  the  principal  towns 
and    fortrefTes    which  have  been  added  to  the  French  monar- 
chy, from   the   beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth, 
to    the  prefent   time. — [tt5*  This  would  convince  all  Europe 
oftheftndes  of  the  French  to  Universal  Empire.] — See 
our   article  France.  —  41.  Suitable  reprefentanons  of  the 
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unchangeable  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs  of  the  French,  in 
icgard  to  treaties,  down  to  the  ptefent  times. — [See  our  ar- 
ticle Plantations.] — 42.  Portraits  of  all  the  eminent  men 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  either  for  arts  or  arms,  fince  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth,  to  the  prefent  time  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  thofe  of  Flanders  and  other  countries. — 43. 
Portraits  of  thofe  people  who  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  fuch  as 
the  authors  of  different  feels  of  religion,  of  men  noted  for 
impiety  or  libertinifm,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added,  the  re- 
presentations of  monfters  in  the  brute  creation,  by  way  of 
contraft. — 44.  Portraits  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  their  per- 
fecutors,  with  reprefentations  of  the  various  tortures  inflicted 
on  them,  to  the  prefent  time. 

Pieces  which  illuftrate  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving,  and  curious  matters  of  antiquity,  will  compofe 
many  volumes. — The  firft  may  contain  the  origin  of  the  art 
of  painting,  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  fome  bas-relievo's, 
trophies,  rings,  cameo's,  vafes,  urns,  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture, ancient  infcriptions  and  epitaphs. — 2.  Pieces  relating 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  with  a  collection  of  feftivals,  me- 
dals, and  antique  ftatues. — 3.  May  regard  the  two  books  of 
the  marquis  Juttiniani's  gallery,  which  are  full  of  antique 
pieces,  and  the  Trajan  column,  the  raoft  entire  piece  of  an- 
tiquity extant. — 4.  May  {hew  the  decline  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  during  1 100  years,  that  the  empire  was  on  the  de- 
cline, from  Conftantine  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
which  fhould  be  compofed  of  pieces  in  the  Grecian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Gothic  ftiles,  taken  from  the  old  paintings,  tombs, 
medals,  feals,  and  tapettry. — 5.  May  be  the  books  intitled 
Roma  Subterranea,  filled  with  pieces  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  of  the  Gothic  ftile. — 6.  Should  be  the  fequel  of  the 
decay  of  arts,  with  feveral  pieces  from  wooden  plates,  which 
fhew  the  rudenefs  of  their  defigns,  fince  the  invention  of 
printing. — 7.  May  be  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving,  a- 
bout  the  year  1490,  containing  pieces  of  the  mod  ancient 
artifts  ;  as  of  Ifrael  and  Martin  Tederco,  the  matter  of  Al- 
bert Durer ;  of  Daniel  and  Jerom  Hopfer,  and  others. — 8. 
The  works  of  Albert  Durer,  the  reftorer  of  painting,  and  great 
perfecter  of  engraving,  in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries, 
about  the  year  1520. — 9.  A  fequel  for  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Low-Country  matters,  containing  pieces  of  Lu- 
cas of  Leyden.— -10.  May  be  filled  with  pieces  engraven  on 
wood,  done  in  Germany  fince  1500,  to  this  time,  as  well 
by  Lucus  Cranis,  Jacob  Pens,  Holbeins,  Hans  Schanflig,  as 
others. — 11.  May  be  a  feries  for  Germany  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  containing  pieces  of  the  letter  matters,  fuch  as 
George  Pentz,  Aldegraef,  Lebalde,  John  D'Hifpanien,  &c. — 
12.  Should  be  compofed  of  the  works  of  Francis  Flora,  who 
is  called  the  Flemifh  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  Martin  Hem- 
fkirk. — 13.  A  fequel  for  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries, 
containing  fome  pieces  of  Lambert  Serave,  Lambert  Lam- 
bard  ;  of  Peter  Brughel,  John  Mabufe,  M.  Quintin,  George 
Behan,  Gilles  Mafiart,  and  Gilles  Coignet ;  of  Otho  Venius, 
Cornelius  Cort,  and  Theodore  Bernard,  of  Amfterdam  ;  of 
Francis  Klein,  a  Dane,  and  of  John  Strada.— 14.  Should 
be  ftill  a  fequel  for  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries,  con- 
taining fome  pieces  of  Charles  Mander  and  Francis  Pourbus, 
of  Diterlin,  and  Lambert  Lenoir,  H.  Utouch,  Denis  Cal- 
vaert,  Abraham  Janffens  5  of  Paul  Morelfer,  Nicholas  Hoey, 
Geldorp,  Goltzius,  Jofhua  of  Monpre,  John  Hasfnaghel, 
Gerard  of  Groningen,  Cornelius  Vanfichem,  John  Bol, 
David  Van  Boons,  and  Peter  Vander  Borcht. — 15.  Should 
contain  fome  of  the  works  of  Henry  Hubert,  and  James 
Julius  Goltzius.  — 16.  The  works  of  William  and  Crifpin  de 
Pas  of  Magdalen  and  Barbara  de  Pas,  and  of  feveral  others 
of  that  name.  — 17.  A  fuit  for  Germany  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, comprifing  fome  of  the  works  cf  Nicholas  le  Bruyn, 
of  Theodore  de  Bry,  and  of  James  de  Gehin. — 18.  The 
works  of  John,  Raphael,  Juftus,  and  Gilles  Sadalaer,  and 
aifo  thofe  of  Mai  tin  de  Vas. — 19.  A  fuit  for  Germany  and 
the  Low-Countries,  and  to  contain  fome  pieces  of  Anthony 
and  Jerom  Wierx,  of  Lucas  Vefterman,  Valder,  John  Saen- 
redam  ;  of  John  and  Herman  Muller,  James  Mathan,  Simon 
Phrygius,  Bartholemew  Dolende  of  Mireuelt,  and  the  Bal- 
fwert's ;  of  Michael  Synders,  Baptift  Urintz,  Hans  BeJ,  Pe- 
ter and  Gerard  de  Sade  ;  of  Affuerus  Londerfeel,  and  of  A- 
drian  Collaert.— 20.  Another  fuit  cf  matters  that  flourifned 
in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  Jofeph  Heintz,  John  of 
Vingtb,  John  Abhac,  John  Rottenhamer  ;  of  M.  Kager, 
Peter  Candide,  and  Dominic  Cuftos ;  of  Chriftopher  Schu- 
varts,  John  Speccard,  and  Gerard  Seghers  ;  of  Bartholomew 
Sprangers,  Abraham  Bloemaert,  Anthony  Van  Dyck  ;  of  A- 
braham  Brower,  Gerard  Hontherft,  James  Jordeans,  and  of 
Robert  prince  Palatine. — 21.  Should  be  the  works  of  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  a  famous  painter  of  the  Low-Countrie?. — 22. 
The  reprefentations  of  night,  and  other  dark  gloomy  pieces, 
of  various  matters  of  all  nations:  as  of  L.  Genth,  J.  Velde, 
Wittembrouck,  Rembrant,  Vanuliet,  and  others.  —  23.  A 
collection  of  divers  landfkips,  done  by  matters  of  different 
nations  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Paul  and  Matthew  Bril,  of  the 
Sadalacrs,  Peter  Stephano,  Cornelius  Corneli,  Roeland  Sa- 
very  of  Monperche,  Claude  of  Lorrain  ;  of  Fouquieres,  Pe- 
telks  j  of  Frederic  Scalberge,  Som,  and  the  Nains,  and  feve- 


ral others  ;  to  which  may.be  added,  the  pieces  of  ruins  of  Hen- 
ry of  Cleves,  Michael  Colyns,  and  Newland  ;  with  fome  fea- 
pieces  and  maritime  profpccts. —  24.  Should  be  another 
fuit  of  different  landfkips,  viz.  by  Peter  and  John  Brughel, 
Londerfeel,  J.  Velde,  Tobit  Verdach,  Vandedoons,  Meri- 
an,  and  others. — 25.  In  order  to  fee  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  art  of  fculpture  and  engraving,  fhould  contain  fome 
pieces  of  the  firft  painters  and  engravers,  as  of  Anthony  PoJ- 
larolo,  Andrew  and  Benedict  Montegna  ;  of  Dominic  Cam- 
pagnola,  John  of  Brefia,  and  James  of  Verona ;  as  alfo  of 
feveral  ancient  engravers,  whofe  pieces  are  only  known  by 
their  marks  :  as  the  matters  of  the  name  of  Jefus,  Mercury, 
the  crab-fifti,  the  bird,  the  ftar,  and  feveral  others ;  to  which 
may  be  added  fome  pieces  of  the  firft  Italian  painters,  as  of 
Giotto,  Chirlandaio,  or  Hercules  of  Ferrara  ;  of  Peter  of 
Perugia,  the  mafter  of  Raphael,  and  of  Giorgine,  the  maf- 
ter  of  Titian.  26.  Should  be  a  fuit  of  the  Italian  matters, 
containing  only  fome  of  the  works  of  Raphael  of  Urbin,  and 
thofe  engraven  only  by  Mark  Antonio,  and  Auguftine  of 
Venice. — 27.  A  fuit  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  engraved  by 
the  ancient  matters,  from  1530  to  1560  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by 
Julius  Bonafone,  Sylvefter,  and  Mark  of  Ravenna,  Beatrix 
of  Lorrain,  and  others. — 28.  Should  contain  fome  pieces  of 
Michael  Angelo.  —  29.  Another  fuit  of  the  works  of  the 
Italian  matters,  containing  fome  pieces  of  Anthony  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Francis  Matzuolo,  firnamed  Parmigiano,  and  Poly- 
dore  of  Caravagio.—  30.  The  works  of  Titian. — 31.  Should 
contain  the  works  of  Julio  Romano,  the  Caracci,  and  Perin 
del  Vaga,  engraved  by  John  B.  of  Mantua,  and  Diana  his 
daughter,  as  alfo  by  Theodore  Ghifi,  and  George  Julius  of 
Mantua. — 32.  The  works  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  that 
were  contemporaries  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  to  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  viz.  of  Baccio  Bandinelle,  the 
Salviati ;  of  Balthazar  of  Peruzzi,  DominicoBeccafumi ;  ofSo- 
dom  of  Sienna,  Pordenone,  Marcellus  Venufto,  and  Baptift, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli. —  33.  Should  contain  fome 
pieces  of  Thaddeus  and  Frederick  Zucchero,  of  Daniel  of 
Volaterra,  Mark  of  Sienna,  and  Baptift  del  Moro. — 34. 
Some  pieces  of  Paul  of  Verona,  Paul  Farinate,  the  Baffans ; 
ofTintoret,  Baptift  Franco  of  Mutiano,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Palma.  —  35.  Some  pieces  of  thofe  who  flourifhed 
between  the  year  1550  and  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
viz.  of  iEneas  Vico,  Martin  Rota,  and  Reverdino  ;  of  Ca- 
millo  Proccacini,  Baptift  Fontaner ;  of  Cornelius  Cort,  Paf- 
faro,  and  Sebaftian  of  Venice. — 36.  A  fuit  of  the  works  of 
the  Italian  engravers  who  flourifhed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  Cherubino  Alberto,  Villamena,  of  Raphael 
Shiaminofa,  and  the  Tomafini, — 37.  Should  contain  the 
pieces  of  Francis  Vanius,  Ventura,  Salembeni  ;  of  Civoli, 
Michael  Angelo,  Caravagio,  and  the  three  Caracci. — 38. 
Should  be  a  fuit  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  Piazzo, 
and  Cofmo  of  Cartel  Franco  j  of  Hippolitus  Scarzelin  of 
Schiavone,  Cangiage  Borgian,  Charles  of  Venice,  Pafqua- 
lin  of  Verona,  Alexander  Cefalani,  Bernard  Gaftello,  Vef- 
pafian  Strada,  Anaftafius  Fontebuono,  Francis  of  Virterbo, 
Luke  Ciamberlani,  Andrew  of  Ancona  ;  of  Anthony  Po- 
merange,  of  Matthew  and  Frederic  Greuter  ;  of  Philip  of 
Naples,  and  Stephen  Dellabella.  —  39.  A  fuit  alfo  of  the 
works  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  that  flourifhed  during 
the  feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  Cavalier  Jofepino, 
Guercino,  Cirano,  Francis  the  Fleming,  and  Marcel  of  Pro- 
vence, the  reftorer  of  mofaic  painting ;  of  Gentilique,  Va- 
lentin, Edward  Fialetti ;  of  Peter  Beretino  of  Cortona,  Do- 
minichino  and  Guide  Rheni. — 40.  Should  be  to.  fhew  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  painting  in  Fiance,  and  contain  fome 
pieces  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  of  Leonard  da  Vinci,  An- 
drew del  Sarto,  and  Roflo. — 41.  A  fuit  of  fome  of  Prima- 
ticio's  works,  engraved  by  Leo  of  Avefennes,  and  Anthony 
Jantus,  his  engravers ;  as  alfo  fome  piecesjof  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
tiers,  Leonard  of  Limogues,  Stephen  of  Lofne,  Rene  Boivin, 
Luke  Penis,  Dominic  of  Florence,  and  Leonard  Thury.— 
42.  May  be  filled  with  the  works  of  John  Courfin,  John  Ge- 
net, of  Swifs,  of  Little  Bernard,  Peter  of  Latour,  Laurence 
the  glazier,  Juftus  of  Egmont,  and  of  feveral  others  en- 
graved in  France  fince  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth 
century. — 43.  Should  contain  fome  pieces  of  thofe  matters 
who  flourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IV th  and  Mary  of  Medicis, 
viz.  of  Freminet  de  Breuil,  Burnet,  Caron,  du  Bois  Lalle- 
mand,  Thomas  de  Leu,  Leonard  Gaultier,  and  otheis.— 
44.  The  works  of  thofe  mafters  who  flourifhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  that  is  to  fay,  of  James 
Blanchard,  de  Rabel,  Ferdinand,  Ifaias  Fournier,  John  Lis 
Faber,  and  Mallerac  ;  of  Ruelle,  Bellango,  and  James  Cal- 
lot. — 45.  Should  alfo  be  compofed  of  the  works  of  James 
L'Homme,  of  Little  Francis,  Vanmol,  Mellin,  CHiefnel, 
St  Igny,  Joffelin,  Rouffellet,  and  Peter  Brcbiette.— 46.  May 
be  filled  with  the  works  of  the  beft  French  engravers,  viz. 
Claudius  Mellan,  Gregory  Huret,  Peter  Daret,  Gilles  Rouf- 
ftllet,  Michael  Lafne,  and  many  others.— 47.  With  the 
works  of  the  moft  eminent  French  painters  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
of  Simon  Vouet,  Nicholas  Pouflin,  James  Stella,  Champagne 

Bourbon, 
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Bourdon,  de  la  Hire,  Vignen,  Loir,  Charles  deBrun,  and  Peter 
Mianard  engraved  by  the  beft  mafters.-48.  May  be  filled 
with  the  fineft  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  engravers  of  the 
feventeenth  century.— 49.  5°,  «*•  may  contam  a  collcclion 
of  pieces  of  different  matters  of  all  nations,  who  have  been 
either  omitted  or  forgotten  in  the  preceding  account,  or  have 
flourifhed  fince  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  as  well  as 
of  others  now  living,  whofe  names  we  (hall  not  fpecify,  having 
an  equal  veneration  for  them  all. 

The  fubjects  of  morality  will  alfo  form  feveral  volumes,  viz. 
I.  May  contain  fome  emblems  of  the  Chriflian  worfhip.— 
2  May  be  the  reprefentations  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
with  their  fymbols.— 3.  A  collection  of  different  emblems, 
fables,  and  enigmas.— 4.  A  collection  of  devices  of  popes, 
king's,   prelates,   princes,   noblemen,   and  others.— 5.  May 
be  compofed  of  a  collection  of  hiftorical  emblems,  devices, 
and  enigmas,  relating  to  love  and  death. 
The   mixed   fubjects    will  compofe  fome  volumes,  viz.  I. 
May  be  a  collection  of  the  remarkable  women  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.— 2.  Of  holy  virgins,   mar- 
tyrs, female  faints,  beatified  nuns,  &c— 3,  4.   May  alfo  be 
collections  of   Chriflian   empreffes,   queens,   and   illuftrious 
women  of    different  nations.  — 5.  The   reprefentations  of 
Roman   ladies,    taken    from   the   antique   ftatues,    bufto's, 
bas-relievo's,  &c— 6.  A  collection  of  the  goddeffes  of  the 
ancient  pagans,  with  fome   illuftrious  Egyptian,    Grecian, 
Afiatic,   Perfian  and  Mahometan  ladies.— 7.  May  be  filled 
with  the  portraits  of  women,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who 
were  either  imperfect,  mad,  or  proftitutes. — 8.  May   com- 
prehend a  collection  of  all   forts  of  hunting,  fifhing,   and 
fowling-pieces ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  collection  of  re- 
markable animals  that  are  treated  of  in  the  aforefaid  pieces. 
—9.  May  be   filled  with  a  number  of  grotefque  pieces ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  a  collection  of  all  forts  of  mafquerades. 

Remarks. 


Our  principal  reafon  for  enumerating  the  preceding  particu- 
lars is,  with  a  view  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  how  ex- 
tenfne  a  fubjedt  the  article  of  prints  may  be  rendered,  what 
fcop?  there  is  for  the  genius  of  the  greateft  artifts,  and  how 
confiderable  a  branch  of  trade  is  derivable  therefrom.  See 
our  articles  Design,  Engraving,  and  Painting.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  is  certainly  good  policy  to  give  all  reafonable 
public  encouragement  to  all  our  own  fubjects  who  {ball  excel 
herein,  that  the  catalogue  may  be  fwelled  as  well  with  the 
names  of  Britons  as  of  foreigners  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  we  may 
become  exporters  as  well  of  the  productions  of  our  own  cele- 
brated matters,  as  importers  of  thofe  of  other  countries.  Be- 
fides,  to  excel  in  the  refined  arts  in  general,  gives  a  reputa- 
tion and  dignity  to  a  nation  in  all  it's  commercial  concerns; 
and,  indeed,  where  thefe  arts  do  not  flourifli,  commerce  can 
never  arrive  to  that  height  it  will  do  in  nations  where  they 
do,  they  being  the  foundation  of  multitudes  of  other  depen- 
dent trades. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  a  word  in  favour  of  an  art  fo  apparently 
ufeful  in  other  refpects,  it  tending  to  communicate  an  univer- 
fal  knowlege  of  nature  and  hiftory,  men  and  things,  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  moft  familiar  manner,  and  greatly  to  aid  and  af- 
fift  the  memory  in  the  retention  of  what  we  may  have  read 
for  the  embellifliinent  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  underftanding. 

The  elegancies  of  life,  to  a  polite  and  wealthy  people,  be- 
come neceiTaries  ;   the  very  natural  wants  of  a  refined  Briton 
and  a  favage  Indian  are  not  the  fame.     Artificial  defires,  by 
long  habit,  work  themfelves  into  our  conftitution,  and  in  the 
next  generation  become,  as  it  were,  innate.     A  new  refine- 
ment creates  a  new  defire,  as  importunate  as  any  of  the  im- 
mediate calls  of  nature,  when  we  once  perceive  the  gratifi- 
cation within  the  reach  of  a  little  more  induftry. 
Hence  a  peculiar  paffion  arifes,  ufeful,  like  all  the  reft,  un- 
der proper  regulation,   and  productive  of  much  fecial  good, 
ferving  both  to  excite  our  own  induftry  and  that  of  others, 
to  carry  the  ftandard  of  genius,  and  rational  invention  ftill 
higher,    and  to  find   endlefs  employment  for  an  increafing 
people.     Luxury,  if  the  name  were  not  in  ill  repute,  might 
■   be  diftinguifhed   into  virtuous  and  vicious :  fo  far  as  it  par- 
takes of  invention,  and  difcovers  the  application  of  the  higher 
gifts  of  God  in  the  creation,  it  is  virtuous  ;  and  grows  vicious 
only,  when  we  are  tempted  by  it  to  an  abufe  of  thefe  im- 
provements. 

The  lower  branches  of  manufacture,  wherein  the  price  is 
paid  chiefly  to  labour,  contribute  moft  to  the  increafe  of 
labouring  hands.  The  trades  of  refinement  are  no  ways 
comparable  to  thefe,  for  the  number  they  employ.  The 
arts  of  elegance  are  in  next  efteem,  wherein  we  are  an  age 
behind  our  neighbours  ;  what  thefe  may  want  in  merit,  as  to 
increafe  of  numbers,  they  make  up  in  that  of  wealth,  the 
price  of  art  rifing  above  labour,  in  proportion  as  genius  is  a 
fcarcer  commodity  thanftrength. 
There  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  arts  of  ingenuity  and 
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thofe  of  labour ;  and  all  the  plainer  trades  may  be  retained, 
notwithftanding  the  higher  arts  are  introduced,  in  which  cafe 
we  fhould  be  both  a  richer  and  a  greater  people. 
This  art  is  the  parent  of  many  others  :  it  is  the  parent  of 
Design  in  general,  and  that  is  the  great  parent  ot  number- 
lefs  ufeful  and  elegant  arts  and  trades.  An  academy  for  the 
fine  arts  under  a  royal  charter  has  been  long  talked  of  in  this 
nation,  and  why  it  fhould  be  fo  long  neglected  is  matter  of 
concern. 

In  the  liberal  fciences  in  the  knowlege  of  nature,  and  the 
means  of  conveying  it,  we  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  He  that  defigns,  as  Well  as  he  that  writes, 
mutt  find  his  advantage  in  this ;  fince  the  learning  of  the 
hiftorian,  poet,  and  philofopher,  are  as  requifite  to  the  ac- 
complifhed  painter,  is  to  him  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  either 
of  thofe  particular  appellations.  At  leaft,  the  painter  can- 
not univerfally  excel  without  a  tin£ture  of  all  thofe  fciertces,  in 
which  the  profeffors  of  literature  are  feverally  and  diftinctiy 
excellent. 

But  the  greateft  pre- requifite,  the  moft  effentially  rieceffary 
of  all  qualifications,  is  fkill  in  drawing.  Without  this,  nei- 
ther the  genius  nor  learning  of  the  defigner,  painter,  or  fculp- 
tor,  can  be  difplayed  to  advantage;  It  is  the  fine  qua  non4 
after  all  other  accomplifhments  are  obtained. 
Monfieur  de  Voltaire  obferves,  that  the  Italians,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  gave  them  the  name  of 
Virtue.  From  this  word  was  derived  the  term  Virtuofo, 
which  has  been  accepted  throughout  Europe,  and  is  of  daily 
ufe  in  England.  Should  not  this  appellation  intimate,  to 
thofe  who  affume  it  to  themfelves,  that  the  ftudy  of  what  is 
beautiful,  in  nature  or  art,  ought  to  render  them  more  virtu- 
ous than  other  men  ? 

That  thefe  ftudies  have  really  fuch  a  tendency,  when  not 
perverted  to  lafcivious  or  immoral  purpofes,  is  undeniable : 
and  whether,  when  thus  perverted,  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  ornaments  of  life,  I  very  much  doubt.  We  are 
certain  that  the  poets,  artifts,  and  philofophers,  who  have 
acquired  the  higheft  feats  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  are  not  thofe 
who  proftituted  their  genius  or  fkill  to  the  gratification  of  the 
fenfual  and  culpable  paffions. 

The  painter,  the  fculptor,  the  architect,  (who,  with  the  mu» 
fician,  are  properly  diftinguifhed  from  other  artifts  by  the 
epithet  liberal  added  to  their  profeffions)  have  fo  near  an  affi- 
nity with  the  poet,  the  philofopher,  the  orator,  and  the  geo- 
metrician, that  there  needs  no  apology  for  the  frequent  pa- 
rallel we  have  made  betwixt  them.  A  noble  and  admired 
author,  no  lefs  an  one  than  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  has  done 
the  fame ;  and  whilft  he  prefers  the  artift  of  genius,  to  the 
mere  fcholar  by  profeffion,  gives  fuch  reafons  for  it,  as  I  fhould 
do  myfelf  an  injury  not  to  tranferibe. 

*  Hardly  can  I  forbear,  fays  his  lordfhip,  making  fome  apo- 
logy for  my  prefent  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  common  artifts, 
to  the  matters  of  exercifes,  to  the  academies  of  painters,  fta- 
tuaries,  and  the  reft  of  the  virtuofo  tribe.     But  in  this  I  am 
fo  fully  fatisfied  I  have  reafon  on  my  fide,  that,  let  cuftom  be 
ever  fo  ftrong  againft  me,  I  had  rather  repair  to  thefe  inferior 
fchools  to  fearch  for   truth  and   nature,  than  to  fome  other 
places,   where  higher  arts  and  fciences  are  piofeffed. 
I  am  perfuaded  that  to  be  a  virtuofo  (fo  far  as  befits  a  gentle- 
man) is  a  higher  ftep  towards  the  becoming  a  man  of  Virtue 
and  good  fenfe,  than   the  being  what  in  this  age  we  call  a 
fcholar  ;   for  even  mere  nature  itfelf  in  it's  primitive  fimpli- 
city,  is  a  better  guide  to  judgment,  than  improved  fophiftry 
and  pedantic  learning.     The  faciunt,  nse,  intelligendo,    ut 
nihil  intelligunt,  will  be  ever  applied  by  men  of  difcernment 
and  free  thought  to  fuch  logic,  fuch  principles,  fuch  forms  and 
rudiments  of  knowlege,  as  are  eftablifhed   in  certain  fchools 
of  literature   and   fcience.     The  cafe  is   fufficiently   under- 
ftood,   even  by  thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  confefs  the  truth 
of  it.     Effects  betray  their  caufes.     And  the  known  turn  and 
figure  of  thofe  understandings,  which  fpring  from  nurferies 
of  this   kind,   give  a  plain  idea  of  wh^t  is  judged  on  this 
occcafion. 

To  imitate  nature  agreeably,  is  undoubtedly  the  perfection  of 
art ;   but  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  good  eye,  which  makes  a 
beautiful  choice  among  the  objects  that  nature  prefents.'   This 
is   well  explained  by  the  fame  noble  author,  whofe  thought, 
attentively  confidered,  might  reconcile  thofe  who  difpute  con- 
cerning the  propriety  and  juft  extent  of  that  imitation. 
*  A  painter,  fays  his  lordfhip  again,  if  he  has  any  genius,  un- 
derftands  the  truth  and  unity  of  defign  ;  and  knows  he  is  even 
then  unnatural,   when  he  follows  nature  too  clofe,  and  ftrict- 
ly  copies  life.     For  his  art  allows  him  not  to  bring  all  nature 
into  his  piece,  but  a  part  only.    However,  his  piece,   if  it  be 
beautiful   and  carries  truth,  mutt  be  a  whole  by  itfelf,   com- 
plete,  independent,  and    withal,  as  great  and  comprehensive 
as  he  can  make  it.     So   that  particulars,    on  this  occafion, 
mutt  yield  to  the  general  defign,  and  all  things  be  fubfervient 
to  that  which  is  principal.     In  order  to  form  a  certain  ea- 
finefs  of  fighr,  a  fimple,  clear,  and  united  view,  which  would 
be  broken  and  difturbed  by  the  expreffion  of  any  thing  pecu- 
liar or  diftinct.' 

An 
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An  aft  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  defigning,  en- 
graving, and  etching  hiftorical  and  other  prints,  by  veil- 
ing the  properties  thereof  in  the  inventors  and  engravers, 
during  the  time  therein,  mentioned. 

Whereas  divers  perfons  have  by  their  own  genius,  induftry, 
pains,  and  expence,  invented  and  engraved,  or  worked  in 
mezzotinto,  or  chiaro  ofcuro,  fets  of  hiftorical  and  other 
prints,  in  hopes  to  have  reaped  the  fole  benefit  of  their  la- 
bours :  and  whereas  printfellers,  and  other  perfons  have  of 
Jate,  without  the  confent  of  the  inventors,  defigners,  and 
proprietors  of  fuch  prints,  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
copying,  engraving,  and  publilTiing,  or  caufing  to  be  copied, 
engraved,  and  publilhed,  bafe  copies  of  fuch  works,  defigns, 
and  prints,  to  the  very  great  prejudice  and  detriment  of  the 
inventors,  defigners,  and  proprietors  thereof}  for  remedy 
thereof,  and  for  preventing  fuch  practices  for  the  future,  may 
it  pleafe  your  Majefty  that  it  may  be  enafted,  and  be  ic  en- 
acted by  the  king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame,  That  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  June,  which  (hall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1735, 
every  perfon  who  (hall  invent  and  defign,  engrave,  etch,  or 
work  in  mezzotinto,  or  chiaro  ofcuro,  or,  from  his  own 
works  and  invention,  (hall  caufe  to  be  defigned  and  engraved, 
etched,  or  worked  in  mezzotinto  or  chiaro  ofcuro,  any 
hiftorical  or  other  print  or  prints,  (hall  have  the  fole  right 
and  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  the  fame  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  firft  pub- 
lifhing  thereof;  which  (hall  be  truly  engraved  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  on  each  plate,  and  printed  on  every  fuch 
print  or  prints  ;  and  that  if  any  printfeller,  or  other  perfon 
whatfoevcr,  from  and  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June,  1735, 
within  the  time  limited  by  this  aft,  (hall  engrave,  etch,  or 
work,  as  aforefaid,  or  in  any  other  manner  copy  and  fell,  or 
caufed  to  be  engraved,  etched,  or  copied  and  fold,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  by  varying,  adding  to,  or  diminifhing  from 
the  main  defign,  or  (hall  print,  reprint,  or  import  for  fale, 
or  caufe  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  or  imported  for  fale,  any 
fuch  print  or  prints,  or  any  parts  thereof,  without  the  con- 
fent of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  thereof  firft  had  and  ob- 
tained in  writing,  figned  by  him  or  them  refpeftively,  in  the 
prefence  of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes,  or,  knowing  the 
fame  to  be  fo  printed  or  reprinted  without  the  confent  of  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors,  (hall  publifh,  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale, 
or  otherwife,  or  in  any  other  manner  difpofe  of,  or  caufe  to 
be  publifhed,  fold,  or  expofed  to  fale  or  otherwife,  or  in  any 
other  manner  difpofed  of,  any  fuch  print  or  prints,  without  fuch 
confent  firft  had  and  obtained,  as  aforefaid  j  then  fuch  offender 
or  offenders  (hall  forfeit  the  plate  or  plates  on  which  fuch  print 
or  prints  are  or  (hall  be  copied,  and  all  and  every  (heet  or  (heets 
(being  part  of,  or  whereon  fuch  print  or  prints  are  or  (hall  be 
lb  copied  or  printed)  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  fuch 
original  print  or  prints,  who  (hall  forthwith  deftroy  and  da- 
mafk  the  fame ;  and  further,  that  every  fuch  offender  or  of- 
fenders (hall  forfeit  5s.  for  every  print  which  (hall  be  found 
in  his,  her,  or  their  cuftocly,  either  printed  or  publifhed,  and 
expofed  to  fale,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft  ;  the  one  moiety  thereof  to 
the  king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffbrs, 
and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  that 
(hall  fue  for  the  fame,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  Majefty's 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  aftion  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  which  no. wager  of  law,  eiToign, 
privilege,  or  protection,  or  more  than  one  imparlance  (hall 
be  allowed. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  That  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  who  (hall  hereafter  purchafe  any  plate 
or  plates  for  printing  from  the  original  proprietors  thereof,  to 
print  and  reprint  from  the  faid  plates,  without  incurring  any 
of  the  penalties  in  this  aft  mentioned. 

And  be  it  further  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if 
any  aftion  or  fuit  (hall  be  commenced  or  brought  againft  any 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  for  doing  or  caufing  to  be  done 
any  thing  in  purfuance  of  this  aft  ;  the  fame  (hall  be  brought 
within  the  fpace  of  three  months  after  fo  doing  ;  and  the  de- 
fendant and  defendants,  in  fuch  aftion  or  fuit,  (hall  or  may 
plead  the  general  iiTue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  upon  fuch  aftion  or  fuit  a  verdift  (hall  be  given 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs become  nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his,  her,  or  their  ac- 
tion or  aftions,  then  the  defendant  or  defendants  (hall  have 
and  recover  full  cofts,  for  the  recovery  whereof  he  (hall  have 
the  fame  remedy,  as  any  other  defendant  or  defendants  in  any 
other  cafe  hath  or  have  by  law. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enafted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  if  any  aftion  or  fuit  (hall  be  commenced  or 
brought  againft  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  any  offence  com- 
mitted againft  this  aft,  the  fame  (hall  be  brought  within  the 
fpace  of  three  months  after  the  difcovery  of  every  fuch  of- 
fence, and  not  afterwards  ;  any  thing  in  this  aft  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  whereas  John  Pine  of  London,  engraver,  doth  propofe 


to  engrave  and  publifh  a  fet  of  prints  copied  from  feveral 
pieces  of  tapeftry  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  his  majefty's 
wardrobe,  and  other  drawings  relating  to  the  Spanifh  inva- 
fion,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1588  ;  be  it  further  enafted  by 
the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  faid  John  Pine  (hall  be  in- 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
whatfoever,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  faid  John  Pine  had 
been  the  inventor  and  defigner  of  the  faid  prints. 
And  be  it  further  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
this  aft  (hall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  a  public 
aft,  and  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  fuch  by  all  judges 
juftices,  and  other  perfons  whatfoever,  without  fpecially 
pleading  the  fame. 


Remarks. 

This  aft  has  given  fome  little  encouragement  to  thofe  artifts 
but  is  no  way  equivalent  to  the  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  under  which  they  have  long  laboured,  by  printfellers 
and  others,  as  I  could  inftance,  though  it  is  apparent  that 
they  have  manifefted  talents  no  way  inferior  to  the  artifts  of 
any  other  nation :  fo  great  is  this  merit,  that  they  ftand  in 
need  of  nothing  but  the  effectual  patronage  of  the  great 
to  render  them  fuperior  to  any  other  artifts  in  all  Europe. 
See  the  articles  Engraving  and  Design. 
PRISAGE  and  BUTLER  AGE. 

I.  *  Prifage  is  a  certain  taking  or  purveyance  of  wines  to 
the  king's  ufe,  out  of  every  (hip  bringing  in  wines,  belong- 
ing to  the  natives  of  England,  except  thofe  particularly  here- 
after exempted,  being  the  only  duty  or  cuftom  that  was  an- 
ciently payable  for  the  fame  to  the  kings  of  England  :  f  and 
that  the  king's  butler  might  not  take  more  than  was  really 
neceffary  for  the  king's  ufe,  the  (reward  of  the  king's  houfe, 
and  treafurer  of  the  wardrobe,  were  to  fend  the  certain  quan- 
tity to  all  the  ports  of  England,  the  which  he  was  to  take 
within  ten  days. 

*  40  Hen.  III.     28  Edw.  I.     6  Edw.  III.     20  Rich.  If. 
f  20  Edw.  III.  cap.  21.    43  Edw.  III.  cap.  3. 

This  duty  is  not  due  'till  the  unlading  or  breaking  of  bulk, 
for  the  words  are,  De  qualibet  nave  importante  vina  &  dif- 
onerante  inde,  fo  that  the  breaking  of  bulk,  or  the  landing 
of  any  part  of  the  cargo,  fubjefts  the  (hip  to  the  whole  duty, 
according  to  the  quantity  on  board,  though  there  be  not  more 
than  one  ton-  landed ;  therefore,  when  there  are  any  wines 
on  board,  defigned  for  foreign  parts,  the  mafter  (hould  dif- 
tinguifh  them  in  his  report,  from  thofe  which  are  to  be  land- 
ed in  England  :  and  when  prifage  is  taken  at  any  one  port, 
and  the  (hip  proceeds  to  another,  the  colleftor  of  that  port 
(hould  be  acquainted  thereof,  by  noting  it  on  the  back  of  the 
matter's  report,  which  he  is  to  carry  with  him,  to  prevent  it's 
being  taken  again. 

This  duty  is  either  (ingle  or  double. 

Single  prifage  is  one  ton,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the  quan- 
tity imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  10  tons,  but  is  under  20 
tons:  for  if  under  ten  tons,  there  is  not  any  prifage  due. 
Double  prifage  is  two  tons,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  twenty  tons,  which 
is  the  moft  due  out  of  any  one  (hip  :  one  ton  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  maft,  and  the  other  behind  the  maft,  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  king's  butler  or  prifage-mafter  ;  who  may  tafte  the 
whole  cargo,  and  chufe  the  beft  wines,  and  fill  up  the  vef- 
fels,  or  chufe  thofe  that  are  the  fulled,  and  take  them  away, 
allowing  only  *  20s.  per  ton  for  freight;  or  if  the  owners 
had  rather,  he  may  compound  with  them  for  the  whole  quan- 
tity at  a  certain  price,  as  is  the  practice  in  London,  and  moft 
other  ports. 

*  28  Edw.  I.  cap.  2. 

But  note,  if  any  merchant  brings  in,  to  the  quantity  of  above 
nine  or  nineteen  tons,  be  it  but  a  tierce  or  upwards,  whereby 
to  evade  the  payment  of  prifage,  he  is  liable  to  the  fame,  as 
if  the  full  quantities  of  ten  or  twenty  tons  had  been  import- 
ed ;  or  if  any  (hip  brings  into  the  quantity  of  prifage  at  fe- 
veral  times  within  the  compafsof  the  fame  vintage,  this  duty 
is  due  as  if  all  thofe  quantities  had  been  imported  all  together ; 
or  if  any  merchant  enters  any  quantity  of  wines  in  feveral 
bottoms  at  the  fame  time,  or  at  feveral  times  within  thecom- 
pafs  of  the  fame  vintage,  in  the  whole  quantity  amounting 
to  prifage,  the  fame  is  due,  as  if  imported  in  one  bottom, 
and  at  one  time. 

But  king  Edward  III.  by  his  charter,  dated  6  Marfii,  anno 
regno  primo,  granted  a  difcharge  from  prifage  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  in  hasc  verba,  quod 
de  vinis  civium,  nulla  prifa  fiat,  fed  perpetuo  inde  elfent 
quieti,  &c.  which  was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  Exchequer. 
Though  it  is  not  every  citizen  that  is  capable  of  this  exemp- 
tion, but  only  thofe  that  are  refident  within  the  city,  being 
freemen  and  houfekeepers,  paying  fcot  and  lot ;  for  he  that 
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would  Claim  the  benefit  of  this  difcharge,   ought  to  be  civis 
&  incola  commorans  :   for  upon  complaint  that  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  made  ftrangers  citizens,   it  was  declared  by  an  act 
of  the    4th  of  Henry  VI.   (a  private  act)  that  the  difcharge 
from  pr'fage  (hould   not  extend  to  fuch  citizens  as  were  do- 
nati     made  free,   but  only  to  fuch  as  commorant,  incolant, 
andarerefident  in  the  city:   and  not  only   the  merchants  o 
London,  but  alfo  of  the   Cinque    Ports,   Southampton,   and 
Chefter,  are  exempted   from   prifage  by  particular  charters  ; 
vet  if  an  inhabitant  of  any  other  place,  fhould  confign  wines 
to  be  delivered  and  landed  at  any  of  thofe  places,  the  bare 
difcharge  of  the  goods  will  not  acquit  the  importer ;  for  it  is 
not  the  party's  importation,  but  his  domicil  that  exempts  him. 
II    *  Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  {hillings  for  every  ton  of 
wines,  for  which  freight  is  to  be  paid,  brought  into  this  realm 
by  merchant-ftrangers  ;   being  a  cornpofition  (in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  prifage  payable   in   kind  by  Englifh  only,  and  from 
which  ftrangers  were  exempted)  in  confideration  of  the  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  firft  granted  by  king  John,  and  afterwards 
by  king  Edward   the  Ift,  to  all   merchant-ftrangers  by  thefe 
words,°in  a  charter  called  f  charta  mercatoria  ;  Concefferunt 
de  quo  libet  doleo  vini   quod  adducent,  vel  adduci  facerent, 
nfra   regnum,  &c.    folvent   nobis  &  hseredibus  noftri9,  no- 


i 

minse 


cuftumx,  duos  folidos,  &c. 


*  Book  of  Rates  referred  toby  t2  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
f  31  Edw.  I.  cap.  1  &  2.     27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26. 

With  regard  to  thofe  duties  of  prifage  and  butlerage,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  That  if  *  wines  are  entered  in  another  man's 
name,  in  order  to  defraud  the  king  of  the  duty,  the  penalty 
is  double  the  value  of  the  prifage,  and  all  the  offender's  goods 
and  chattels  perfonal  for  ever,  provided  the  profecution  be 
within  three  years:  and  that  the  +  collector,  comptroller, 
and  furveyor,  are  not  to  take  any  man's  entry  of  wine,  'till 
he  hath  produced  the  butler's  or  his  deputy's  bill,  teftifying 
that  he  hath  feen  the  fame. 


*  1  Hen.  VIII.  cap   5.  §.  6,  7.     z  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  22. 

§.  3,  4,  5.     1  Eliz.  cap.  1 1 .  §.  6. 
f  In  Rot.  Scac.  Term.  Sand.  Hil. — 7  Eliz. 


And  though  by  the  *  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  a  fub- 
fidy  and  additional  duty  were  laid  upon  all  forts  of  wines  im- 
ported, yet  as  the  prifage  of  wines,  or  prife  wines  were  ex- 
empted from  thofe  duties,  the  duties  of  prifage  and  butler- 
age were  ftill  continued  and  confirmed  to  be  paid  in  like 
manner  as  before. 

*  1  2  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  15. 

■f-  1 2  and  27  Rules  of  the  Book  of  Rates. 

Though  prifage  and  butlerage  (which  were  originally  the  on- 
ly duties  due  upon  the  importation  of  wines)  were  taken  and 
received  for  the  proper  ufeof  the  ciown  ;  yet  for  many  years 
paft,  the  kings  of  England  have  been  pleafed  to  grant  the 
fame  to  fome  nobleman,  who  by  virtue  of  his  patent  or  grant, 
is  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  and  may 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  kings  themfelves  might,  and  were  formerly  wont  to  do, 
and  under  the  fame  pains  and  penalties. 

The  patentee  or  proprietor  of  thefe  dutie?,  appoints  a  deputy 
in  every  port  (ufually  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms)  to   levy 
and  collect  the  fame  for  him,  in  the  beft  manner  he  can,  by 
taking  the  prifage  either  in  kind,  or   by  making  a  cornpofi- 
tion,  the  latter  whereof  is  the  moft  ufual  method. 
And  when  prifage  is  compounded,  it  is  by  paying  a  certain 
rate  per  ton,  according  to  agreement  made  with   the  prifage- 
mafter,  for   all  the  wines  on  board  each  (hip,  liable  to   this 
duty  :    but   as  there  is  a  difference  in  favour   of   the  prifage- 
mafter,  between  the   cuftoms  and  other  duties  due  to  the 
crown,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  him  and  the  merchant;   fo 
that  if  the  merchant  compounds,  and  enters  the  quantity  for 
prifage,   which,   if  taken  in  kind,    muft  have  been  entred  by 
the  prifage- mafter,  he  will  pay  lefs  duty  to  the  king  for  the 
faid  quantity ;   therefore,    in    this  cafe,   over    and    above   the 
cornpofition  aforefaid,  fuch  difference   in  the  duties  muft  be 
allowed  te  the  prifage-mafter,  unlefs    the  cornpofition  be  at 
fuch  an  high  rate  as  (hall  be  equivalent. 

Some  law  cafes  relating  thereto. 

King  Edward  I.   having  laid   fome  impofitions  on  the  mer- 
chants, which  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  were  taken 
•   away,  with  promife  that  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  fhould 
<lo  the  like,  without  affent  of  parliament,  in  the  31ft  year  of 
that  king  they  granted   him  an  increafe  of  cuftoms  :  in  lieu 
of  which,  he   granted  to  fome  places  divers    immunities,  as 
releafe  of  prifage,  &c.     And  king  Edward  III.  by  his  charter, 
dated  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
to  the  mayor,  commonality,  and  citizens  of  London,  that  they 
fhould  be  for  ever  difcharged  from    prifage  of  wine  ;   which 
charter    was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  Exchequer.     44  Eliz. 
It  has  been   held,  that  it  is  not  every  citizen  of  London  that 
is  capable  of  this  privilege,  but  only  thofe  citizens  that  are 
Vol.  II. 
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refidetit  within  the  city  5  fo  it  was  ruled  in  the  cafe  of  one 
Knowles,   who  being  a  citizen   and  free   grocer   of  London, 
removed    with  his  houfhold  to  Briftol,  where  he  dwelt,  but 
yet  kept  his  (hop  in  London  ;  and  a  ftiip  of  his  arriving  with 
wines  at  London,  and  being  unladen,  the   prifage  was  de- 
manded :  he  claimed  the  benefit   of  difcharge  as  a  citizen, 
thefe  being  his  own  proper  goods.     It    was  adjudged  he  was 
not  intitled  to  the  fame;  for  he  who  claims  the  benefit  of  his 
exemption,  ought  to   be  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  there.     In 
this  cafe,  it  was  faid  for  the  defendant  Knowles,  that  if  a  per- 
fon  unlade  his   wines    before   prifage  paid,   then   the   king's 
officer  cannot  have  his  election.     Trin.  4.  Hen.  VI. 
If  a  fhip  bound  for   the  port  of  London,  {hould  by  ftrefs  of 
weather  or  otherwife,  be  forced  into  any  other  port,  in  fuch 
cafe  the  citizens  are  to  enjoy  their  privilege,  as  well  as  if  the 
{hip  had    arrived   at  London.    Hardr.  311.     In  cafe  feveral 
{hips  of  burden  import  wine   into  a  port  in   fmall  parcels,  as 
where  only  nine  tons  and  three  hogfheads  were  imported  in 
each  veffel  ;  this  was  held  to  be  fiaud,  and  that  prifage  fhould 
be   paid   for  them  :  and,  in  equity,  it  hath  been   the  ufual 
cuftom   to  caufe  Angle  prifage  to  be  paid  for  nine  tons  and  a 
half;   but  not  if  it  be  only  nine  tons  imported.     Hardr*  Rep. 
218,  477. 

The  king  granted  to  a  Venetian  merchant,  that  he  fhould  be 
quit  of  all  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  and  all  other 
fums  of  money,  debts  and  payments,  for  any  merchandizes 
whatfoevef  imported,  and  that  he  fhould  be  as  free  as  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  ;  notwithft anding  thefe  particular  words  in 
the  grant,  it  was  refolved  in  the  Exchequer,  that  by  that  grant 
he  was  not  difcharged  from  prifage,  becaufe  the  prifage  is  not 
fpecially  expreffed  therein,  although  the  city  of  London 
were,  by  a  fpecial  charter,  free  of  prifage.  The  lord  mayor 
of  London  cannot  make  ftraDgers-citizens  to  be  difcharged 
from  payment  of  prifage.  Davis's  Rep.  Hil.  43  Eliz. 
B.  R. 

Prifage  is  not  due  and  demandable  'till  the  bulk  is  broken  : 
but  if  a  foreigner  brings  a  fhip,  laden  with  wines,  to  a  port 
with  intent  to  unlade,  and  before  the  goods  aie  entered,  or 
bulk  broke,  he  fells  them  to  a  citizen,  prifage  (hall  be  paid  ; 
for  the  kings  grant  fhall  not  difcharge  any  citizen  in  fuch  a 
manner.  If  the  king,  by  grant,  dif.harges  a  certain  fhip  of 
A.  being  at  fea,  particularly  naming  the  fame,  from  pay- 
ing prifage,  and  the  owner  dies  before  the  (hip  arrives,  no  du- 
ty can  be  demanded  ;  it  is  otherwife  if  a  particular  perfon 
has  a  grant  to  him  to  be  difcharged  of  his  goods,  and  he  dies 
before  the  arrival  there,  the  duty  fhall  be  paid.  Hi!.  13. 
Jac.  I. 

An  information  being  brought  by  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  chief 
butler  to  king  James  I.  againft  Frances  Hanger,  widow,  for 
detaining  eight  tons  of  wine  due   for    prifage,    fetting  forth 
that'two  fhips  laden  with  wine?,  belonging  to  George  Hanger, 
came  to  the  port  of  London,  and  afterwards  two  more,   in 
which  four  fhips  there  were  124  tons  of  wine,  whereof  eight 
tons  were  due  to  the  king,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  was 
the   widow  of  the    faid   George  Hanger,  refufed  to  deliver 
them  :  the  defendant  confeffed  that  the   four  fhips  did  arrive 
in  the  port  of  London ;  two  in   the  life  time  of  her  hufbind, 
and  two  after  his  death,  and  that  he  was  pofreffed  of  the  faid 
wines   ut  de   bonis    propriis;  and  being  fo  poffeffed  thereof, 
made   her  his  executrix,   and  died  :  that  fhe  proved  her  huf- 
band's  will,  and  took  upon  her  the  executorfhip,  and  did  un- 
lade thofe  two   fhips    which    arrived   after  the  death  of  her 
hufband ;    then   (lie  pleaded    the   grant,    Old   3.     unto  the 
mayor,  &c.   of  London,  quod   de  vinis  civium,  of  citizens 
wine,    no   prifage  fhall  be  taken,  but  that  'they  fhall  for  ever 
be  difcharged  of  the  fame,  and  denied  that  thefe  wines  were 
her  goods;  for  that  fhe  had  nothing  in   them,  but  as  execu- 
trix to  her  hufband,  and  that  he  was  a  freeman  and  citizen  of 
London.     Upon  this  plea,  it  was  a  queftion,  whether  prifage 
was  due  for  thofe  wines,  and  adjudged,  that  the  hufband  was 
a  citizen  of  London  at  the  time  of  his   death,  and   that  the 
wines  were  bona  civi,  and  fo  within  the  grant ;  and  by  con- 
fequence  difcharged  from  the  payment  of  prifage  in  the  hands 
of  the  executrix,  who  reprefented  his  perfon.     Trin.  11.  Jac. 
Bridgm.  1,  2.      Bulft.  250. 

This  great  cafe  was   feveral  terms,  and  in  divers  court3  de- 
pending, wherein  there  was  a  diveriity  of  opinions  among  the 
judges;   fome  infifted,  that  prifage  ought  here  to  be  paid  un- 
to the  king,  efpecially  for  the  two  laft  fhips,  for  the  widow 
and  executrix   has  the  wines  in  another's  right.     And   as  to 
the  p  ivilege  of  difcharge,   the  difference  ought  to  be,   where 
the  goods  are  attached  in  the  life  of  the  hufband,  and  where 
after  his  death;   when    it  is  in  his  life- time,  and  he  dies  the 
fame  day,  yet  the  difcharge  fhall  continue  ;   but  here  the  fame 
was  after  his  death :   and  thefe  are  not  the  wines  of  George 
Hanger  now,  for  that  he  is  dead,  and  he  hath  no  goods,  nor 
is  he  now  a  citizen  ;   and  the  difcharge   here  fhould    go  only 
to  the  perfon  of  a  citizen.     But  the  lord  chief  juftice  Coke 
held,  that  this  privilege,  to  be  exempt  from   ptifage,  is  not 
fo  much  tied  to  the  perfon,  but  alfo  to  the  wines  of  citizens, 
and  the  charter  itfelf  goeth  unto  them;  and  the  difcharge  is 
of  wines  as  of  a   chattel,  and  then  a  reprefentative  fhall  be 
within  the  compafs  of  a  grant;   alfo  an   executor  fhall  not 
forfeit  the  goods    which  he  hath  as  executor ;  and  the  reafon 
is,  becaufe  they  ftill  are  the  goods  of  the  dead  :  here  George 
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Hanger  was  a  complete  citizen  in  every  refpeft,  and  fo  con* 
tinued  'till  his  death  ;  and  thefe  wines,  in  the  hands  of  his 
executrix,  are  bona  civium,  and  therefore  within  the  extent 
of  this  grant,  to  be  freed  ffom  prifage.  3  Bulfl:.  2,  23,  26. 
By  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  it  is 
declared,  that  the  prifage  of  wines  ought  not  to  pay  tonnage 
or  cuftom,  and  fhal!  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  any 
cuftom,  fubfidy,  or  Aim  of  money,  impofed  upon  wines  by 
this  ftatute,  or  any  thing  therein  contained.  But  in  the  1 
Jac.  II.  c.  3.  there  is  a  provifo,  that  no  merchant  fhall  be 
charged  with  any  duty  granted  by  this  act  for  the  prifage  of 
wine,  which  he  imports  in  any  fhip  or  vefTel  ;  but  that  it 
fhall  be  received  and  taken  from  the  perfon  who  hath  the  be- 
nefit of  the  faid  prifage  wine,  who  is  hereby  appointed  to 
pay  the  fame.  And  by  a  late  *  act,  which  makes  allowances 
to  merchants  importers,  out  of  the  feveral  duties  laid  on 
wines  for  fuch  wine  as  is  damaged  ;  it  is  enacted,  That  the 
faid  allowances  fhall  be  made,  not  only  to  the  merchant  at 
importation,  but  alfo  to  the  prifage-mafter,  or  proprietor  of 
the  duties  of  prifage  :  though  it  is  here  declared,  that  any 
thing  in  this  aft  contained,  or  to  be  done  in  execution  there- 
of, fhall  not  extend  to  diminifh  or  leffen  the  duties  of  prifage 
and  butlerage  of  wine,  due  upon  the  importation  of  the  fame  ; 
but  that  the  faid  duties  fhall  be  collefted  and  received,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

*  The  ftatute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  1 2.  §.  2  &  7. 

In  a  late  cafe,  where  an  action  was  brought  for  money  re- 
ceived to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  a  fpecial  verdift  was  found 
by  the  jury  ;  that  king  Charles  I.  gave  to  J.  S.  and  his  heirs, 
the  duty  of  prifage  of  all  wines  imported,  to  hold  the  fame, 
difcharged  of  all  aids  and  taxes  ;  and  the  quefHon  was, 
Whether  the  grantee  fhould  pay  tonnage  or  not  ?  It  was  here 
obferved,  that  the  duty  of  tonnage  was  firft  impofed  by  12 
Car.  II.  viz.  4 1.  10s.  on  all  French  wine;  then  comes  1 
Jac.  II.  c.  3.  and  impofes  8  1.  per  ton  on  French  wines,  with 
a  claufe,  that  the  grantee  of  prifage  fhould  pay  the  duty  : 
after  this  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  20.  impofes  25  1.  a  ton  ;  and 
then  comes  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  23.  which  grants  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  4I.  10s.  per  ton,  to  be  levied  as  by  the  fta- 
tute 12  Car.  II.  On  this  remarkable  caufe  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  it  was  there  adjudged,  that  the  faid  grantee  of  the 
prifage  wine  fhould  not  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage:  but,  upon 
this,  a  wiit  of  enor  was  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, and  the  judgment  was  there  reverfed.  Hil.  Term  8 
Ann.  Paul  againft  Shaw. 

It  was  argued,  that  the  grantee  of  prifage  was  an  antient  and 
royal  revenue,  and  if  the   crown    had  not  granted   it  away, 
tonnage  could  not  be  due  to  the  queen,  for  fhe  could  not  pay 
that  duty  out   of  her   own    prifage  ;  therefore  the  grantee 
claiming  under  the  crown,  ought  to  have  the  fame  privilege 
and  exemption,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  granted  to  him 
with  this  immunity.     To  this  it  was  anfwered,  and  accord- 
ingly refolved,  that  tonnage  fhould  be  paid  for  prifage  wines, 
by  the  grantee  of  prifage  ;  becaufe,  immediately  on  impor- 
tation,  this  duty   attaches  upon   the  wines,  and    therefore, 
whatever  part   the  grantee  receives  for  prifage,  he  takes   it 
charged  with  the  duty  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  raifed  on  the 
people  to  enrich  a  private  man,  which  could  never  be  the  in- 
tent of    the  law  makers  :  it  is  true,  the  queen  could  not  be 
charged  with  a  duty  to  herfclf,  but  the  duty  revives  when 
prifage  comes  to  a  fubjeft  ;  and   as  to  the  covenants  of  dif- 
charge,  in  this  grant  of  Charles  I.  they  could  only  extend  to 
the  tonnage    then  in    being,  and   which  he    then   had,  and 
not  to  what  he  had  not,  or  might  afterwards  be  given  to   his 
fuccelTors.     2  Salk,  Rep.  617.      I  Nelf.    Abr.  585.      Seethe 
end  of  every  letter  relative  to  the  Business  of  the  Cus- 
tom HOUSE. 
PRIVATEERS  and  PRIZES.     A   privateer  is  a   kind  of  a 
private  man  of  war,  though  the  commiffion  be  not  reckoned 
very   honourable :   the  ufe  of  them   is  not  very   antient,  and 
fome   perfons  account  thofe   but  one  remove   from   pirates; 
who,  without  any  refpeft  to   the  caufe,   or  having  any  im- 
mediate injury  done  them,  or  not  being  fo  much  as  hired  for 
the  fervice,  fpoil  men  and  goods,  and  innocent  traders,  mak- 
ing a  traffic  of  it,  amidft  the  calamities  of  a  war. 
That  piivateers  in  general  are  lawful  when  under  right  con- 
duct, there   is  no  room  to  queftion  ;  for  if  a  war  be  entered 
into  on  a  juft  foundation,  they  cannot  be  unjuft  :  all  ways  of 
bringing  an  enemy   to  reafon,  which  are  not  againft  the  laws 
of  nations,  are  allowed  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  a  perfon 
fo  commiffioned  is  paid  by  the  prince,  or  content  to  pay  him- 
felf  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  ;  or  if  he  afts  for  no  pay 
at  all,  but  out  of  love   to  his  country,  and   loyalty    to  his 
prince. 

It  has  therefore  been  cuftomary,  fince  the  trade  of  Europe 
hath  been  fo  extenfive,  for  princes  and  ftates,  in  cafe  of  a 
rupture  with  other  princes,  to  ilTue  forth  commiffions  to  pri- 
vate men,  to  equip  fhips  of  war ;  and  the  perfons  concerned 
in  privateers,  adminifter  at  their  own  cofts  a  part  of  a  war, 
by  providing  fhips  of  force,  and  all  other  military  utenfils, 
to   endamage  the  enemy ;  and    they   have,  inftead  of  pay, 


leave  granted  to  keep  what  they  can  take  from  an  enemy, 
allowing  the  admiral  his  fhare,  &c. 

Befides  the  common  private  commiffions,  there  is  mention  of 
fpecial  commiffions  granted  to  perfons  that  take  pay,  who  are 
under  difcipline  ;  and  if  they  do  not  obey  orders,  may  be 
punifhed  with  death.  And  the  wars  in  later  ages,  have  ge- 
nerally given  occafion  for  the  iffuing  commiffions  to  annoy 
the  enemies  in  their  commerce,  and  hinder  fuch  fupplies  as 
might  ftrengthen  them,  or  lengthen  out  the  war ;  and  like- 
wife  to  prevent  the  feparation  of  fhips  of  greater  force  from 
their  fleet. 

By  a  law  made  in  the  6th  year  of  queen  Anne,  the  lord  hi»h 
admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  during  the  war, 
were  empowered  to  grant  commiffions  to  commanders  of 
Britifli  fhips  (on  their  giving  fecurity  as  ufual,  upon  granting 
fuch  commiffions,  except  for  payment  of  the  tenths  to  the 
lord  admiral)  for  the  feizing  and  taking  fhips  and  goods  be- 
longing to  enemies,  in  any  fea  or  river  in  America,  &c.  and 
perfons  ferving  on  board  privateers,  &c.  are  not  to  be  im- 
prefled  by  any  fhip  of  war,  under  20  1.  penalty. 
Privateers  may  not  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  as  to  a/fault  an  enemy  in  a  port  or  haven,  under  the 
proteftion  of  any  prince  or  republic,  be  he  friend,  *lly,  or 
neuter  ;  for  the  peace  of  fuch  places  muft  be  kept  inviolably. 
When  thefe  private  commiffions  are  granted,  there  is  aiways 
great  care  to  be  had  and  taken,  by  caution  to  preferve  the 
leagues  of  our  allies,  neuters  and  friends,  according  to  their 
feveral  treaties ;  and  therefore,  by  a  marine  treaty,  between 
king  Charles  II.  and  the  ftates  of  Holland  [fee  the  article 
Marine  Treaty],  made  at  London  in  the  year  1674, 
before  a  commiffion  fhall  be  granted  to  any  privateer  or  ca- 
per, the  commander  is  to  give  fecurity  in  1500  I.  and  if  fuch 
fhips  have  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  then  in  3000 1. 
&c.  that  they  will  make  fatisfaftion  for  all  damages,  which 
they  fhall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  (sa,  contrary  to  treaties 
with  that  State ;  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  commiffions, 
and  anfwering  fuch  damage,  for  which  the  fhip  is  made 
liable. 

By  other  articles  in  the  faid  treaty,  if  torture,  cruelty,  or  any 
barbarous  ufage,  after  a  caption,  be  done  to  the  perfon  taken 
in  the  prize,  the  fame  fhall  difcharge  fuch  prize,  although  fhe 
was  lawful;  and  the  captains  fhall  lofe  their  commiffions, 
alfo  both  they  and  the  offenders  be  fubjeft  to  punifhment. 
This  agreement  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  is  fit  to  be 
a  ftandard  to  all  nations  whatsoever;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  is  an  article  with  France  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

Ships  carrying  powder,  fhot,  and  other  warlike  inftruments 
and  provifions  of  armature  for  fea.  or  land,  bound  for  an  ene- 
my from  a  neuter  nation,  or  a  ftate  in  amity  with  both  the 
warring  ftates,  fhall  be  taken  as  prize,  and  (o  may  money, 
viftuals,  &c.  But  this  muft  be  in  a  time  of  neceffity,  when 
the  war  is  fo  bad,  that  a  prince  cannot  poffibly  defend  him- 
felf  or  damage  the  enemy,  without  intercepting  of  fuch 
things.  And,  according  to  fome  treaties,  thofe  goods 
which  may  be  ufed  out  of  war  as  in  war,  (except  fhips)  fhall 
not  be  called  prohibited,  nor  liable  to  condemnation,  unlefs 
carried  to  places  befieged  :  and  goods  made  ufe  of  for  pleafure 
and  luxury  only,  are  free,  and  not  reckoned  among  fuch  as  are 
prizable  in  neutral  fhips.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  29. 
If  a  part  of  the  cargoe  of  a  fhip,  taken  by  a  privateer,  be  pro- 
hibited goods,  and  the  other  part  not  prohibited  ;  but  fuch  as, 
according  to  the  neceffity  of  the  war,  fhall  be  fo  deemed, 
that  may  draw  on  a  consequential  condemnation  of  the  fhip 
as  well  as  lading. 

In  cafe  part  of  the  lading  is  prohibited,  and  the  other  part 
merely  for  pleafure,  the  goods  prohibited  only  fhall  be  ad- 
judged prize,  and  the  fhip,  and  the  reft  of  the  cargo  be  dif- 
charged  ;  which  may  proceed  in  the  voyage,  on  delivering  up 
the  other  goods,  without  being  brought  into  port :  but  if  a 
fhip  be  wholly  laden  with  contraband  goods,  both  the  fhip  and 
goods  may  be  made  prize.     Ibid.  30. 

If  any  fuch  fhips  fhall  be  attacked,  in  order  to  be  examined, 
on  their  refufing  to  fubmit  they  may  be  affaulted  ;  and  if 
the  perfons  on  board  do  not  furrender  themfelves,  the  fhips 
may  be  entered  by  force,  and  the  perfons  refifting  be  flain. 
But  where  a  commander  of  a  privateer  wilfully  commits  any 
fpoils  on  the  fhips  or  friends  of  neuters,  or  on  the  fhips  of 
their  fellow  fubjefts,  according  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
crime  are  more  or  lefs  heinous,  he  is  liable  to  punifhment  by 
death  or  otherwife,  and  the  fhip  to  be  forfeited.  Trin.  3  Jac. 
in  B.  R. 

The  owners  of  privateers  are  not  to  convert  any  part  of  their 
captures  to  their  own  ufe,  until  they  are  condemned  as  prize: 
and  whether  a  fhip  be  prize  or  not  fhall  be  tried  in  the  ad- 
miralty, and  no  prohibition  fhall  be  granted  :  as  was  refolved, 
where  in  time  of  war  between  us  and  Denmark,  a  privateer 
belonging  to  Scotland  took  a  Danifh  fhip,  and  fhe  was  con- 
demned by  the  admiralty  of  Scotland,  and  fold;  whereupon 
a  perfon  fuggefted  in  the  admiralty  of  England,  that  fhe  was 
not  a  Danifh  veflel,  but  a  fhip  of  London,  which  belongedto 
an  Englifh  merchant,  and  being  to  difpute  the  piouerry,  it 
was  infilled,  could  not  be  tried  there:  the  court  held  that  the 
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defendant  had  no  property  but  by  the  Ale,  and  the  only 
queftion  was,  prize  or  no  prize  ;  therefore  they  would  (lay 
nothing,  nor  award  a  prohibition.  2  Keb.  Rep.  158,  176. 
Jn  an  action  of  trover  for  a  fhip,  tackle  and  furniture,  where- 
of a  Dutchman  bom,  but  a  denizen  of  England,  was  the 
owner ;  it  appeared,  that  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Holland  (he  was  taken  as  a  Dutch  prize,  and  condemned  in 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  France,  and  there  fold  to  the  plain- 
tiff: after  which,  the  defendant,  as  fervant  to  the  owner, 
took  her  from  the  plantiff  to  whom  (he  was  fold  :  it  was  here 
adjudged,  that  the  fentence  of  the  admiralty  of  France  (hould 
not  be  examined  in  this  action,  and  the  plantiffhad  judgment. 
Raym.  473. 

Our  laws  take  not  much  notice  of  privateers ;  but  the  dili- 
gence of  enemies  hath,  times  paft,  obliged  us  to  be  alfo  dili- 
gent in  this  way,  and  therefore  fome  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  made  for  the  encouragement  of  privateers,  and  ordering 
of  prizes  ;  as  particularly  the  ftatute  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  cap. 
25.  which  enacted,  that  all  velTels  with  their  ladings,  and  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  that  (hall  be  taken  and  feized  as 
prize,  (hall  be  brought  into  fome  ports  of  this  kingdom  ;  and, 
before  breaking  of  bulk,  put  into  the  poiTeflion  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  prizes,  or  their  agents,  who,  with  two  or  more 
perfons,  as  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  refpective  (hips 
fhall  intruft,  and  fuch  as  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  are  to  preferve  the  fame,  'till  they 
fhall  be  adjudged  prize,  except  where  it  fhall  appear  to  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  that  the  goods  are  perilhable  ;  in 
which  cafe  bail  fhall  be  taken  for  them,  yet  fo  as  to  be  fubject 
to  fale  and  diftribution,  as  provided  by  this  act. 
After  fuch  goods  and  merchandize  fo  taken,  (hall  be  adjudged 
prize,  they  fhall,  as  foon  as  conveniently  it  may  be  done,  be 
fold  by  the  commiflioners  for  prizes,  &c.  in  the  prefence  of 
perfons  entrufted  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  owners,  officers,  and  mariners  of  the  fhips  of  war,  pub- 
lickly  by  inch  of  candle,  notice  being  given  fourteen  days 
before,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  things  to  be  fold, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  of  fale;  and  the  proceed  of  fuch 
fale,  after  the  cuftom  duties  are  paid  and  deducted,  in  cafe 
fuch  prize  were  taken  by  a  private  man  of  war,  fhall  be  di- 
vided into  five  parts  ;  four  parts  whereof  to  be  anfwered  to  the 
perfons  interefted  in  the  privateer,  and  the  fifth  to  their  Ma- 
jefties ;  and  the  fhip,  with  it's  furniture,  is  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  perfons  interefted  in  the  privateer. 

And  if  the  prize  be  taken  by  any  of  the  king's  fhips,  the 
nett  proceed  fhall  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  third  to  be 
anfwered  to  the  commander,  officers,  and  mariners,  taking 
the  fame,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  fea  for  fharing  pri- 
zes, &c.  (a  third  of  which  is  to  be  dift  ributed  among  the  (hip's 
crew)  one  third  part  to  be  paid  to  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  for 
the  relief  of  fick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows, 
children,  and  impotent  parents,  of  perfons  (lain  at  fea,  in 
their  Majefties  fervice,  and  the  other  third  part  to  the  ufe  of 
their  Majefties :  and  in  cafe  a  prize  be  taken  by  a  merchant's 
fhip,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  the  proceed  there- 
of (hall  be  divided  in  like  manner,  as  fhips  taken  by  men  of 
war. 

If  any  perfons,  who  (hall  take  fuch  prize  or  prizes,  fliall  em- 
bezzle or  conceal  any  parts  of  the  goods  or  merchandize,  or 
put  the  fame  on  fhore,  in  any  other  place  than  their  Ma- 
jefties warehoufes,  they  (hall  forfeit  their  (hare  of  fuch  goods, 
upon  proof  made  of  it  by  one  or  more  witnefTes  upon  oath 
before  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  poit  of  Lon- 
don, if  the  offence  be  committed  within  the  faid  port ;  and 
before  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  port,  in  any  other  ports ;  one  moiety 
whereof  to  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
their  Majefties  ;  and  feamen,  and  others  concerned  in  prizes, 
fliall  be  permitted  to  fee  and  perufe  the  accounts  of  any  prize. 
Where  any  (hips  or  goods  (hall  be  taken  by  any  privateer, 
by  collufion,  on  proof  made  thereof  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, or  court  of  admiralty,  they  fhall  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize,  and  one  moiety  fhall  be  to  their  Majefties,  and  the  other 
to  him  that  fliall  difcover  the  fame  ;  and  the  bond  given  by  the 
captain  of  fuch  privateer  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  if 
fuch  fhips  or  goods  (hall  be  taken  by  collufion,  by  any  man 
of  war,  the  commander  fhall  forfeit  1000 1.  alfo  his  com- 
mand or  employment,  and  be  incapable  of  any  office  under 
their  Majefties  during  feven  years. 

In  all  cafes  where  fuch  prize  (hall  not  be  taken  by  any  private 
men  of  war,  one-tenth  part,  after  deduction  of  their  Ma- 
jefties cuftoms,  and  before  any  divifion  is  made  of  the  proceed 
thereof,  fliall  be  paid  to  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  by  him 
kept  apart,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  warrant  from  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  admiraly,  or  lord  high  admiral,  for  medals, 
and  other  rewards  for  officers  and  feamen,  who  fhall  do  any 
extraordinary  fervice.  And  if  any  man  of  war,  or  privateer, 
(hall  take  or  deftroy  any  French  man  of  war,  or  privateer, 
they  (hall  receive  for  every  piece  of  ordnance,  in  any  fhip  fo 
taken  or  deftroyed,  iol.  reward,  to  be  paid  by  the  commif- 
fioners for  the  prize?,  out  of  their  Majefties  fhare  of  prizes. 
And  if  the  commiffioners  do  not  pay  the  fame,  or  give  a  bill 
for  it,  payable  out  of  the  firft  monies  that  fhall  come  to  their 
hands,  within  three  days  after  the  fame  ought  to  be  paid, 
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and  demand  thereof  made,  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  be 
incapable  to  hold  any  office  in  their  Majefties  fervice  for  the 
future.  And,  by  another  claufe  in  this  aft,  if  the  commiffion 
ers  for  prizes,  or  of  the  cuftoms,  fhall  detain  the  fhares  be- 
longing to  perfons  interefted  in  privateers,  two  days  after  they 
ought  to  be  paid,  &c.  free  from  all  deductions,  except  for 
warehoufe-room,  and  2  I.  per  cent,  for  all  other  charges, 
they  fhall  forfeit  double  the  fum  fo  detained. 
When  any  veflel  fhall  be  taken  as  prize  by  a  privateer,  having 
no  goods  on  board  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  France, 
the  perfons  interefted  in  fuch  privateer  fhall  have  the  whole 
in  their  own  ufe,  after  condemnation  and  payment  of  cu- 
ftoms, and  other  duties,  without  deduction  for  tenths,  or  any 
other  parts  to  their  Majefties,  or  the  lord  high  admiral.  If 
any  fhip,  whereupon  wool  is  laden  to  be  tranfported,  contrary 
to  law,  be  taken  by  any  privateer,  on  proof  thereof  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  privateer  (hall  have 
a  moiety  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  and  their  Majefties  the  other 
moiety.  But  where  any  vefTel  fhall  be  taken  within  any  of 
their  Majefties  ports,  rivers,  or  havens,  by  any  privateer, 
fuch  prize  fhall  belong  to  their  Majefties,  as  a  perquifite  of 
the  admiralty  of  England,  and  the  captors  to  have  only  fuch 
a  part  as  their  Majefties  fliall  think  fit  to  allow,  by  way  of 
encouragement. 

If  any  fhip  or  veffel  taken  as  prize,  or  any  goods  therein, 
fhall  appear  to  belong  to  any  of  their  Majefties  fubjects,  con- 
tinuing under  their  protection  and  obedience,  which  were 
before  taken  by  their  Majefties  enemies,  and  now  retaken, 
fuch  vefTels  and  goods,  and  every  part  thereof  (hall  be  re- 
ftored,  by  decree  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  the  former 
owners,  they  paying  in  lieu  of  falvage,  if  retaken  by  a  man  of 
war,  an  eighth  part  of  the  value,  which  fhall  be  anfwered  to 
the  captains,  officers,  and  feamen  in  the  faid  man  of  war, 
to  be  divided  as  ill  this  act  is  directed,  touching  the  fhare  of 
prizes  belonging  to  them,  where  fuch  prizes  are  taken  by  any 
of  their  Majefties  (hips  of  war  :  and,  if  taken  by  a  privateer, 
or  other  fhip,  after  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  the  enemy 
twenty-four  hours,  an  eighth  part  of  the  value  fliall  be  paid  ; 
if  above  twenty-four  hours,  and  under  forty-eight,  a  fifth 
part  ;  if  above  forty-eight  hours,  and  under  ninety-fix,  a 
third  part  ;  and,  it  above  ninety-fix  hours,  a  moiety  ;  all 
which  payment  to  be  made  without  any  deduction.  And  if 
fuch  retaken  fhip  appears  to  have  been  fet  forth  by  the  enemy 
as  a  man  of  war,  the  former  propiietors  fhall  pay  the  full 
moiety  of  the  value. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
fhall  exprefs  all  things  by  this  act  directed  to  be  obferved  con- 
cerning prizes,  &c.  in  the  inftructions  by  them  to  be  given 
to  captains  and  commanders  of  their  Majefties  fhips  of  war, 
and  to  commanders  of  privateers. 

An  order  of  council  to  releafe  fhips,  and  exempt  them  from 
moleftation  by  men  of  war  and  privateers. 

At  the  court  at  Windfor,  Auguft  13,  1705. 

Prefent  the  Queen's  moft  excellent  Majefty  in  council. 
Her  Majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  this  day  to  order,  that  all 
(hips  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  States-Genera!  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  have  been  taken  by  any  of  her  Ma- 
jefty's  (hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  or  which  are  now  under 
arreft  in  any  of  her  Majefty's  ports,  together  with  their  load- 
ings, be  forthwith  releafed  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no 
fhips  having  paftes  from  the  faid  States-General  to  trade  with 
France,  be  taken  or  molefted  in  their  voyage,  by  any  of  her 
Majefty's  faid  (hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  her  Majefty  having 
already  opened  the  trade  with  the  dominions  of  Spain,  for  the 
advantage  of  her  own  fubjects.  And  her  Majefty  is  pleafed 
futher  to  declare  and  order,  that  the  inftruction  be  now  given 
for  the  future  to  the  commanders  of  her  Majefty's  (hips  of 
war  and  privateers,  not  to  bring  up  or  moleft  either  the  fhips 
of  her  own  fubjects,  or  thofe  of  the  fubjects  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral, furnilhed  with  proper  pafTes  from  her  Majefty  or  the 
faid  States  refpedtively,  fo  as  they  do  not  carry  any  goods  or 
merchandize  which  are  contraband.  And  all  commanders  of 
her  Majefty's  fhips  of  war,  as  well  as  privateers  or  merchant- 
(hips,  having  letters  of  marque,  are  to  conform  them  (elves 
hereunto,  notwithstanding  any  commiffions  or  inftructions 
heretofore  given  to  the  contrary.  And  for  their  more  parti- 
cular direction  for  the  future,  his  royal  highnefs  the  lord  high 
admiral  is  forthwith  to  order  fuch  inftructions  to  be  prepared, 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  commanders  of  fhips  of  war  and 
privateers  in  this  behalf,  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  foon  as 
may  be. 

Christopher  Musgrave. 

By  the  ftatute  6  Ann.  cap.  37.  for  encouragement  of  the 
trade  to  America,  all  prize-offices  are  fupprelTed  and  taken 
away,  and  the  flag,  and  other  officers  and  feamen  of  every 
(hip  of  war,  fhall  have  the  whole  intereft  in  (hips  and  goods 
they  (hall  take  there  (being  firft  adjudged  prize  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty)  fubject  to  the  duties  to  her  Majefty  for 
fuch  goods,  and  to  be  divided  as  her  Majefty  and  fucceflbrs 
fliall  direct. 

The 
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The  judge  of  the  admiralty  frail,  in  five  days  after  requeft, 
finifh  the  preparatory  examinations,  in  order  to  enquire  of 
prizes,  and  the  ufual  monition  fhall,  on  requeft,  be  executed 
in  three  days  ;  and,  in  cafe  no  claim  be  made  and  attefted 
on  oath,  giving  twenty  days  notice  after  execution  of  fuch 
monition,  &c.  then  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  upon  pro- 
ducing the  faid  examination,  or  copies  thereof,  and  alfo  all 
papers  and  writings  taken  in  or  with  the  capture,  upon  oath 
(or  oath  that  no  fuch  papers  were  found)  fhall  immediately 
proceed  to  fentence,  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  fame. 
If  claim  fhall  be  made,  and  fecurity  given  by  the  claimant, 
to  pay  double  cofts  to  the  captors,  in  cafe  the  fhip  or  goods 
be  adjudged  prize,  and  there  fhall  appear  no  occafion  to  ex- 
amine witneffes,  other  than  fuch  as  are  near  the  court,  then 
the  judge  fhall  caufe  fuch  witneffes  to  be  examined,  and,  in 
ten  days  after  fuch  claim  and  fecurity  given,  proceed  to  fen- 
tence. But  if  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  be  lawful  prize, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  have  an  examination  of  witnefTes  remote, 
and  if  it  be  defired,  the  faid  judge  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
forthwith  appraifed,  by  perfons  named  on  the  captor's  part, 
and  fhall,  after  the  appraifement,  and  in  fourteen  days  after 
claim,  take  fecurity  for  the  claimants  to  pay  the  captors  the 
value  of  the  appraifement,  if  the  fame  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize;  and,  after  fuch  fecurity  taken,  the  judge  (hall  order 
the  releafing  or  delivering  the  fame  to  the  claimants.  And 
in  cafe  any  claimant  refute  to  give  the  faid  fecurity,  the  faid 
judge  is  to  require  fecurity  from  the  captors,  to  be  approved 
by  the  claimant,  to  pay  the  value  of  the  appraifement,  in  cafe 
fuch  capture  fhall  not  be  adjudged  prize,  and  thereupon  the 
faid  judge  fhall  make  an  order  to  releafe  and  deliver  the  fame 
to  the  captors,  or  their  agents. 

There  fhall  not  be  paid  to  the  judge  and  officers  of  the  court 
of  admiralty,  for  condemning  of  captures  as  prize,  above 
io J.  if  the  prize  be  above  i oo  tons,  nor  above  15 1.  if  of 
greater  burthen.  And  if  any  judge,  or  officer,  fhall  delay 
proceeding  relating  to  the  condemning,  difcharging,  releaf- 
ing, or  delivering  of  prizes,  as  aforefaid,  within  the  time 
limited,  or  as  focn  as  the  fame  ought  to  be  done  by  this  aft, 
he  fhall  forfeit  500I.  one  moiety  to  the  queen,  and  the  other 
to  the  informer. 

The  parties  may  appeal  to  her  Majefty  and  'council,  fo  as  it 
be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  fentence,  and  fecurity  be  given 
to  profecute  the  appeal,  anfwer  the  condemnation,  and  pay 
treble  cofts,  in  cafe  the  fentence  be  affirmed  ;  and  fo  as  exe- 
cution be  not  fufpended  by  fuch  appeal. 

By  ftatute  9  Ann.  cap.  27.  all  prize  goods  and  merchandizes 
taken  by  fhips  of  war,  and  imported  into  Great-Britain,  Sic. 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  cuftoms  and  duties 
as  thofe  goods  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  prize. 

PRIZES. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Prizes. 

The  officers  and  feamen  of  the  king's  fhips,  and  of  other 
Britifh  fhips  having  letters  of  marque,  are  intitled  to  the  fole 
intereft  and  property  of  all  fhips  and  goods  by  them  taken, 
and  adjudged  lawful  prizes  by  the  court  of  admiralty.  Stat. 
13  Geo.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  1  and  2. 

The  prize  is  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  and  feamen  of 
the  king's  (hips,  as  he  (hall  appoint  by  proclamation.  Among 
privateers,  the  divifion  is  according  to  the  agreement  between 
the  owners.     Ibid. 

The  court  of  admiralty  are  to  finifh  the  examination  of  the 
perfons  to  be  examined,  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  prize, 
in  five  days  after  requeft  for  that  purpofe  made  :  the  monition 
is  to  be  executed  in  three  days.  And  in  cafe  no  claim  of  the 
capture  be  duly  entered,  giving  twenty  days  notice  after  the 
execution  of  the  monition  ;  or  if  thete  be  a  claim,  after  the 
claimant  does  not  give  fufficient  fecurity  to  pay  double  cofts 
to  the  captors,  if  the  prize  be  adjudged  lawful,  then  the  court 
are  to  proceed  to  fentence  in  ten  days.  Ibid.  §.  3. 
In  cafe  of  doubt,  or  of  writings  being  remote,  the  court  may 
releafe  the  prize,  on  the  claimant's  giving  good  fecurity  to 
the  captor  for  the  payment  of  the  full  appraifed  value,  in  cafe 
the  prize  be  adjudged  lawful.  lb.  §.  3.  fin. 
Judges  and  officers,  on  failure  of  their  duty  in  refpeft  to  the 
condemnation  of  prizes,  forfeit  500  1.  with  full  coft  of  fuit, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  lb. 
§.6. 

The  judges  and  officers  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  the  king's 
plantations  or  dominions  abroad,  fhall  not  receive  above  10  1. 
in  cafe  the  prize  be  under  an  hundred  tons  burthen  ;  not  above 
15  J.  if  it  be  of  greater  burthen.     lb.  §.  7. 
Commiffioners  of  appeals,  in  caufes  of  prizes,  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  great  feal,  and  appeals  may  be  made  to  them 
within  fourteen  days  after  fentence.     lb.  §.  8. 
Agents  for  prizes  are  to  be  chofen  by  the  captors.     lb.  §.  10. 
The  treafurer  of  the  navy  is  to  pay  to  the  officers  and  feamen 
on  board  (hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  in  an  action  where  any 
(hip  of  war,  or  privateer,  (hall  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy 
or  deftroyed,  5  1.  for  every  man  on  board  fuch  prize  or  (hip 
deftroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.     lb.  §.  15. 
The  captures   of  flota  (hips,  or  galleons,  or  regifter-(hips, 


bound  from  Buenos- Ay  res,  or  Honduras,  can  be  tried  only 
in  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  lb.  §.  17. 
This  ftatute  enacts  feveral  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  taking 
prizes  by  collufion.  Privateers  foifeit  the  prize,  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer;  and  the  commander  of  a 
man  of  war  forfeits  1000  1.  to  be  divided  between  the  kin? 
and  the  informer.  lb.  §.  19.  See  Privateers. 
Prize-Ships.  The  duty  of  poundage  is  alfo  payable  (after  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  upon  oath)  tor  (hips  taken  as 
prize,  and  regularly  condemened  in  the  court  of  admiralty  : 
but  it  is  the  practice  not  to  charge  them  with  any  other  duty 
whatfoever. 

No  goods  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from  thence  in 
any  other  but  (hips  of  the  built  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or 
the  faid  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  the  people  thereof,  and 
whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
are  of  the  faid  places  (except  fhips  taken  as  Prizes,  and  legally 
condemned,  navigated  by  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  rhc 
mariners  Britifh,  or  of  the  faid  plantation?,  and  owned  by 
Britifh)  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip  and  goods,  one-thi;d  to 
his  Majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor,  one- third  to  the 
feizer  and  informer. 

Prize-goods  not  to  be  exempted  from  duties,  &c.  but  the 
goods  may  be  unladen  and  brought  on  (hore,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fecured  in  proper  ware- 
houfes,  under  the  feparate  locks  of  the  collector,  comptroller, 
and  agent  of  the  captors,  'till  they  are  appraifed  and  fold ; 
and  after  they  are  fold,  before  delivery  to  the  buyer  they  ate 
to  pay  the  cuftoms  and  excife.  6  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  9. 
Prize-goods  of  the  growth  and  product  of  foreign  plantations, 
condemned  in,  and  imported  from,  the  Britifh  plantations  in 
America,  are,  upon  proper  certificates  and  oaths,  to  pay  the 
fame  duties  as  if  the  produce  of  the  faid  Britifh  piamanons. 
10  Ann.  cap.  22.  §.  2.  and  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31. 
§.  6. 

Poreign-built  (hips,  or  fuch  not  built  in  any  of  his  M^jefly's 
dominions  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  not  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  fhips  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  al- 
though owned  or  manned  by  Britifh  (except  fuch  fhips  as  are 
taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  marque  or  reprilal,  [fee  Marque 
Letters  of  Marque,  and  Reprisal]  and  condemned 
as  lawful  prize  in  the  court  of  almiralty)  but  are  to  be  deemed 
aliens  (hips,  and  to  be  liable  to  aliens  duties.  See  the  article 
Privateer. 


The  Laws  of  France  relating  to  Prizes. 

Art.  I.  No  perfon  fhall  fit  out  a  (hip  for  war  without  a  com- 
nniifion  fiom  the  admiralty. 

II.  Such  as  obtain  commiifions  for  equipping  (hips  for  war, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  caufe  it  to  be  recorded  at  the  admiralty- 
office  where  the  (hip  is  fitted  out,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  the 
fum  of  15,000  livres,  which  (hall  be  received  by  the  lieute- 
nant,  in  prefence  of  our  attorney. 

III.  We  forbid  our  fubjects  to  take  commiifions  from  any  fo- 
reign kings,  princes,  ftates,  to  arm  (hips  for  war,  and  fail 
under  their  flags,  except  it  be  by  our  order,  under  pain  of 
being  treated  as  pirates. 

IV.  All  veflels  belonging  to  our  enemies,  or  commanded  by 
pirates,  buccaneers,  and  others,  failing  without  the  commif- 
fion  of  any  fovereign  prince  or  ftate,  (hall  be  good  prize. 

V.  All  veflels  fighting  under  another  flag  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion whofe  commiffion  they  carry,  or  having  commiffion  from 
two  different  princes  or  ftates,  (hall  likewife  be  good  prize ; 
and,  if  they  be  armed  for  war,  the  captains  and  officers  fhall 
be  punifhed  as  pirates. 

VI.  All  veflels,  and  their  lading,  in  which  there  are  no  char- 
ter-parties, bills  of  lading,  nor  invoices,  fhall  be  likewife 
good -prize  :  and  we  forbid  our  captains,  officers,  and  feamen 
of  (hips  taking  them,  to  divert  them,  under  pain  of  corporal 
punilhment. 

VII.  All  fhips  having  effects  on  board  belonging  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  the  goods  of  our  fubjects  or  allies  on  board  of  ene- 
mies (hips,  (hall  likewife  be  good  prize. 

VIII.  If  any  of  our  fubjects  (hips  be  retaken  from  our  ene- 
mies, after  having  been  four-and-twenty  hours  in  their  hands, 
they  (hall  be  good  prize  ;  and,  if  it  is  before  four-and-twenty 
hours,  they  (hall  be  reftored  to  the  owners,  with  all  that  is  in 
them,  and  one-third  (hall  be  given  to  the  (hip  that  retakes 
them. 

IX.  If  the  (hips,  without  being  retaken,  be  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  or  if  by  tempeft,  or  any  other  accident,  they  return 
into  the  poffeifion  of  our  fubjects,  before  they  have  been  car- 
ried into  any  enemy's  ports,  they  (hall  be  reftored  to  the 
ow/ier,  who  (hall  reclaim  them  within  the  year  and  day, 
though  they  have  been  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
the  enemy's  |>offeffion. 

X.  The  fhips  and  effects  of  our  fubjects  and  allies,  retaken 
from  pirates,  and  reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  declaration  made  to  the  admiralty,  (hall  be  reftored  to 
the  owners,  they  paying  one-third  of  the  value  for  the  charges 
of  the  retaking. 

XI.  The 
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XI.  The  arms  powder,  ball,  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
even  the  horfe  and  furniture,  tranfported  for  the  fervicc  of  our 
enemies,  fhall  be  confifcated,  in  whatever  veflels  they  be 
found,  and  to  whofoever  they  belong,  whether  they  be  our 
fubjects  or  our  allies. 

XII.  Ml  veflels  refufing  to  ftrike  and  bring  to,  upon  the 
fummons  of  our  (hips,  or  thofeof  our  fubjects  armed  for  war, 
may  be  compelled  thereto  by  artillery,  or  otherwife  ;  and,  in 
cafe  they  refill  and  fight,  they  fha!I  be  good  priz?. 

XIII.  We  forbid  all  captains  of  veflels  armed  for  war  to  de- 
tain thofe  of  our  fubjects  or  allies  who  have  brought  to,  and 
(hewed  their  bills  of  lading  and  charter-parties,  or  to  take, 
or  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  taken  from  them,  under  pain  of 
death. 

XIV.  No  veflel  taken  by  foreigners  may  remain  above  four- 
and-twenty  hours  in  our  harbours,  except  they  be  detained 
there  by  tempeft,  or  be  taken  from  our  enemies. 

XV.  If  in  the  prizes  brought  into  our  ports  by  foreigners, 
here  be  found  goods  belonging  to  our  fubjects  or  allies,  thofe 
belonging  to  the  former  fhall  be  reftored,  and  thofe  of  the 
latter  fhall  not  be  put  in  warehoufes,  nor  bought  by  any  per- 
fon,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XVI.  As  foon  as  the  captains  of  armed  vefTels  fhall  render 
themfelves  matters  of  any  (hips,  they  fhall  feize  their  licences, 
paflports,  fea-letters,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  and  all 
other  papers  concerning  their  lading  and  voyage,  together 
with  the  keys  of  their  chefts,  trunks,  and  chambers,  and  fhall 
caufe  to  be  (hut  the  hatches,  and  other  places  where  there 
is  any  goods. 

XVII.  We  enjoin  all  captains  that  take  prizes,  to  bring  or 
fend  them,  with  the  prisoners,  to  the  ports  where  they  are 
armed,  under  pain  of  lofing  their  rights,  and  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  except  they  be  obliged,  by  tempeft  or  enemies,  to  put 
into  fome  other  port,  in  which  cafe,  they  fhall  forthwith  ac- 
quaint the  concerned. 

XVIII.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  all  captains,  fol- 
diers, and  feamen,  to  fink  the  fhips  they  take,  and  put  afhore 
the  prifoners  upon  remote  coafts  or  iflands,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  prize. 

XIX.  And  where  the  takers  are  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  fhip  taken,  and  of  the  prifoners,  and  only  take 
out  the  goods,  or  agree  for  a  ranfom,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to 
feize  the  papers,  and  bring  with  them  at  leafl;  the  two  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  prize,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  what 
may  belong  to  them  therein,  and  of  corporal  punifhment,  &c. 

XX.  We  forbid  them  to  open  any  chefts,  bales,  facks,  pipes, 
barrels,  cafks,  or  trunks,  or  to  tranfport  or  fell  any  goods  of 
the  prize;  and  we  likewife  forbid  all  perfons  to  buy  them, 
before  the  prize  be  condemned,  or  'till  it  be  ordained  by  au- 
thority, under  pain  of  reftitution  of  four-fold,  and  corporal 
punifhment. 

XXI.  As  foon  as  the  prize  is  brought  into  any  road  or  port 
of  our  kingdom,  the  captain  that  has  taken  her,  if  he  be  there, 
and,  in  his  abfence,  the  perfon  that  is  intruded  with  her, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  to  furrender  into  their  hands  the  papers  and  the 
prifoners,  and  declare  to  them  the  day  and  hour,  place  and 
degree  of  latitude,  in  which  the  veflel  was  taken,  whether 
the  captain  refufed  to  (hew  his  commidion  or  his  paiTport ; 
whether  he  attacked,  or  only  defended  himfelf ;  what  flag  he 
bore  ;  and  all  the  ether  circumftances  of  the  taking  and 
voyage. 

XXII.  After  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  (hall  immediately  go  aboard  of  the  prize,  whe- 
ther fhe  be  in  the  road  or  in  the  port,  and  (hall  draw  up  a 
verbal  procefs  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  find  thecabbins,  trunks,  hatches, 
and  hold  ;  which  they  (hall  afterwards  caufe  to  be  (hut,  and 
fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  they  (hall  there 
eftablifh  a  watch,  to  take  care  of  what  they  have  fealed,  and 
prevent  the  embezzlement  of  the  effects. 

XXIII.  The  officers  of  the  admiralty  (hall  make  their  verbal 
procefs  in  prefence  of  the  captain,  or  mafter  of  the  prize,  and, 
in  his  abfence,  before  the  two  principal  officers  and  feamen 
belonging  to  him,  together  with  the  captain  or  other  principal 
officers  of  the  (hip  that  took  the  prize  ;  and  likewife  in  pre- 
fence of  the  reclaimers,  if  any  be. 

XXIV.  They  (hall  hear,  concerning  the  matter  of  the  prize, 
the  mafter  or  commander  thereof,  and  the  principal  men  of 
his  company,  and  likewife  fome  of  the  officers  and  feamen 
of  the  (hip  that  took  her. 

XXV.  If  the  (hip  be  brought  in  without  prifoners,  charter- 
party,  or  bill  of  lading,  the  officers,  foldiers,  and  feamen  of 
the  (hip  that  took  her,  (hall  be  examined  feparately  upon  the 
circumftances  of  the  prize,  and  how  the  (hip  came  to  be 
brought  in  without  prifoners  ;  and  the  (hip  anJ  goods  (hall 
difcover,  if  poffible,   to  what   nation  they  did  belong. 

XXVI.  If  by  the  depofuion  (or  oath)  of  the  company,  and 
the  fearch  and  view  of  the  (hip  and  goods  it  cannot  bedif- 
covered  of  whom  they  have  been  taken,  an  inventory  (hall 
be  taken  of  the  whole,  and  it  fhall  be  appraifed,  and  put  into 
fafe  cuftody,  to  be  reftored  to  whomfoever  it  may  belong,  if 
reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  :  and  if  otherwife,  it  fhall 
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be  divided  as  a  wreck  between  us,  the  admiral,  and  the  * 
armateur. 

*  Armateur  is  the  defignation  given  in  France  to  merchant* 
or  others  concerned  as  owners,  in  the  arming  of  privateer* 
&c. 

XXVII.  If  it  be  neceflary  before  the  condemnation  of  a  prize 
to  take  the  goods  out  of  a  (hip,  to  prevent  their  being  dam- 
nified, an  inventory  (hall  be  made  in  prefence  of  our  attor- 
ney, and  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  (hall  fign  it  if  they 
can  write  ;  and  afterwards  the  goods  (hall  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  fome  fufficient  perfon,  or  in  warehoufes  locked 
with  three  different  keys ;  of  which  one  (hall  be  given  to  the 
armateur,  another  to  the  receiver  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
third  to  the  reclaimer,  if  any  be ;  and  if  none,  to  our  at- 
torney. 

XXVIII.  Goods  which  cannot  be  kept,  (hall  be  fold  at  the 
defire  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  adjudged  to  the  faireft 
offerer,  in  the  prefence  of  our  attorney,  at  the  (hutting  up 
of  the  court,  after  three  delays  of  the  fale,  from  three  days 
to  three  days ;  the  port  fales,'  or  publication  being  duly  made 
beforehand,  and  the  placards  affixed  in  the  ufual  places. 

XXIX.  The  price  of  the  fales  (hall  be  configned  in  the  hands 
of  a  fufficient  merchant,  to  be  delivered  after  the  adjudication 
of  the  prize,  to  whom  it  fhall  belong. 

XXX.  We  enjoin  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  to  proceed  in- 
ceflantly  to  the  execution  of  decrees  and  fentences  given  con- 
cerning prizes ;  and  to  caufe  the  veflels,  goods,  and  effects, 
for  which  a  replevy  (hall  be  ordained,  to  be  delivered  imme- 
diately, and  without  delay,  under  pain  of  interdiction  of  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  livres,  and  of  all  cofts,  charges,  and 
damages. 

XXXI.  Before  the  repartition,  the  charges  of  the  unlading, 
and  of  the  keeping  of  the  (hip  and  goods,  (hall  be  deduced, 
according  to  the  account  which  fhall  be  ftated  by  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  admiralty,  in  the  prefence  of  our  attorney  and 
the  parties  concerned. 

XXXII.  After  the  aforefaid  deduction,  the  tenth  of  the  price 
(hall  be  delivered  to  the  admiral,  and  the  charges  of  the  court 
(hall  be  taken  out  of  the  remainder ;  which  fhall  be  afterwards 
divided  amongft  the  parties  concerned,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  partnerfhip. 

XXXIII.  If  there  be  no  contract  of  partnerfhip,  two-thirds 
(hall  belong  to  them  that  have  furnifhed  the  veflel,  with  mu- 
nitions, arms,  and  provifions  ;  and  the  other  to  the  officers, 
feamen,  and  *  foldiers. 

*  By  foldiers,  in  this  and  feveral  other  articles  of  the  French 
marine,  is  only  meant  fuch  land-men  as  enter  themfelves  on 
board  of  privateers,  only  for  fighting  ;  and  thofe  go  for  the 
moft  part,  no  purchafe  no  pay  ;  for  they  have  no  regular 
and  difciplined  troops  on  board  their  privateers  in  France, 
no  mote  than  elfewhere. 

XXXIV.  We  forbid  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  to  become 
directly  or  indirectly  the  parties  to  whom  veflels,  goods,  or 
effects,  belonging  to  prizes  are  adjudged,  under  pain  of  confif- 
cation,  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and  interdiction  of 
their  offices. 

Prizes,  under  what  regulations  in  Spain. 

Of  the  manner  of  difpofing  of  prizes  taken  by  the  armada's 
or  flota's  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

1.  The  inftru&ions  given  to  Peter  Arias  Davila  in  the  year 
1513,  when  be  was  fent  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
province  of  the  Firm  Land,  which  was  then  that  of  Da- 
Rien,  and  the  country  about,  (poke  to  the  matter  thus: 
That  of  whatfoever  he  fhould  take  with  the  fleet  he  went 
over  in,  of  which  the  (hips  and  provifions  were  his  Majefty's 
befides  the  fifth,  two  parts  fhould  come  to  the  king,  the  one 
for  his  fhip  and  the  other  for  his  provifions ;  but  if  there  went 
with  the  fleet  any  fhip  belonging  to  private  perfons,  and  up- 
on their  own  charge,  and  they  fhould  take  any  prize,  his 
Majefty  fhould  have  only  his  fifth,  and  the  reft  be  divided 
among  all  the  fleet,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  fuppofed  the  prize 
had  been  taken  by  the  affiftance  of  it,  and  the  diftribution 
ought  to  be  according  to  every  man's  pay  and  allowance. 

2.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  afterwards  declared,  That 
though  when  any  prince  was  taken  in  war,  his  ranfom  and 
moveables  were  his  Majefty's  undoubted  right,  yet  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  great  fatigues  his  fubjects  endured  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Indies,  he  required  only  the  fixth  part  of  the  ran- 
fom of  any  caziquc  taken,  or  the  treafures  belonging  to  him, 
and  all  the  reft,  after  deducting  the  king's  fifth,  to  belong  to 
the  conquerors  ;  but  if  the  cazique  were  (lain  in  the  battle, 
his  Majefty  fhould  have  one  half  of  his  treafure,  and  the 
other  half,   after  deducting  the  fifth,  be  equally  diftributed. 

3.  In  1558,  the  admiral  Peter  de  Roelas  having  taken  a 
French  ihip,  and  recovered  a  Spaniard's  taken  by  that  priva- 
teer, it  was  ordered,  that  the  admiral  fhould  have  the  king's 
fifth  of  what  belonged  to  the  Frenchman,  and  the  reft  of  it 
to  be  divided  for  thzt  time  between  the  faid  admiral  and  his 
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men  ;  and  as  for  the  fhip  retaken,  the  one  half  fhould  be  for 
the  admiral  and  men,  and  the  other  reftored  to  the  owners. 
In  1570,  fome  doubts  arifing  between  two  prizes  taken,  the 
king  decided  the  controverfy  thus,  That  the  admiral  fhould 
have  the  fifth  belonging  to  his  Majefty,  and  all  the  reft  to  be 
divided  betwixt  the  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  belonging 
to  the  fleet :  but  if  any  ihips  coming  from  the  Indies  were  re- 
taken from  pirates,  they  fhould  be  reftored  entire  to  the 
owners. 

4.  If  there  arife  any  controverfy  about  prizes  taken,  the 
court  of  the  India-Houfe  is  to  decide  it  ;  but  if  it  be  above 
600.000  marvadees  value,  there  lies  an  appeal  from  it  to  the 
committee  of  war  for  the  Indies,  as  was  practifed  in  the  year 
1649,  in  the  cafe  of  an  Englifh  fhip,  which,  though  taken  in 
time  of  peace,  was  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  becaufe  it 
had  Weft-India  commodities  aboard.  D.  Francis  de  Soto- 
major  coming  from  Potofi  by  the  way  of  Buenos- Ayres,  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  to  Baia  de  Todos  or  Santos 
in  Brazil,  which  place  being  recovered  by  D.  Frederic  de 
Toledo,  D.  Francis  pretended,  that  as  much  of  his  plate 
and  goods  as  could  be  found  ought  to  be  reftored  him  i  be- 
caufe the  war  pirates  make  being  unjuft,  they  could  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  juft  dominion  over  what  was  his  own, 
though  it  had  been  above  24  hours  in  their  hands,  and  he  had 
judgment  given  for  him.  In  the  year  1584,  orders  were 
given  to  all  the  commauders  in  the  Indies,  that  when  prizes 
were  taken  from  pirates,  if  there  were  any  goods  found  be- 
longing to  his  Majefty 's  fubjects,  they  fhould  be  delivered  as 
they  were  found,  without  diminiihing,  to  the  owners. 
PROJECTOR,  one  who  contrives,  fchemes,  or  forms  any 
public  deiign. 

Remarks. 

Man  is  the  worft  of  all  God's  creatures  to  fhift  for  himfelf ; 
no  other  animal  is  ever  ftarved  to  death  ;  nature  without, 
has  provided  them  both  food  and  cloaths  ;  and  nature  within, 
has  placed  an  inftinct  that  never  fails  to  direct  them  to  proper 
means  for  a  fupply  :  but  man  muft  either  work  or  ftarve, 
flave  or  die  ;  he  has,  indeed,  reafon  given  him  to  direct  him, 
and  few  who  follow  the  dictates  of  that  reafon  come  to  fuch 
unhappy  exigencies  ;  but  when  by  the  errors  of  a  man's 
youth  he  has  reduced  himfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  of  diftrefs,  as 
to  be  abfolutely  without  three  things,  money,  fiiends,  and 
health,  he  dies  in  an  hofpital. 

Ten  thoufand  ways  there  are  to  bring  a  man  to  this,  and  but 
very  {cw  to  bring  him  out  again.  Death  is  the  univerfal  de- 
liverer, and  therefore  fome  who  want  courage  to  bear  what 
they  fee  before  them,  hang  themfelves  for  fear  ;  for  certainlv 
felf-deftruction  is  the  effect  of  cowardice  in  the  higheft 
extreme. 

Others  break  the  bounds  of  laws  to  fatisfy  that  general  law  of 
nature,  and  turn  open  thieves,  houfe-breakers,  highwaymen, 
clippers,  coiners,  &c.  'till  they  run  the  length  of  che  gallows, 
and  get  a  deliverance  the  neareft  way  at  St  Tyburn. 
Others,  being  mafters  of  more  cunning  than  their  neighbours, 
turn  their  thoughts  to  private  methods  of  trick  and  cheat,  a 
modern  way  of  thieving,  every  jot  as  criminal,  and  in  fome 
degree  worfe  than  the  other,  by  which  honeft  men  are  gulled 
with  fair  pretences  to  part  from  their  money,  and  then  left  to 
take  their  courfe  with  the  author,  who  fculks  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  a  protection,  or  in  the  Mint,  or  Friars,  and  bids  de- 
fiance as  well  to  honefty  as  the  law. 

Others,  yet  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity,  turn  their  thoughts  to 
honeft  invention,  founded  upon  the  platform  of  ingenuity 
and  integrity.  Thefe  two  laft  forts  are  thofe  we  call  Pro- 
jectors ;  and  as  there  were  always  more  geefe  than  fwans,  the 
number  of  the  latter  are  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon 
of  the  former  ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  denominates  the 
lefs,  the  juft  contempt  we  have  of  the  former  fot,  befpatters 
the  other,  who,  like  cuckolds,  bear  the  reproach  of  other 
people's  crimes. 

A  mere  projector  then  is  a  contemptible  thing,  driven  by  his 
own  defperable  fortune  to  fuch  a  ftraight,  that  he  muft  be  de- 
livered by  a  miracle  or  ftarve  ;  and  when  he  has  beat  his  brains 
for  fome  fuch  miracle  in  vain,  he  finds  no  remedy  but  to 
paint  up  fome  bauble  or  other,  as  players  make  puppets  talk 
big,  to  fhow  like  a  ftrange  thing,  and  then  cry  it  up  for  a 
new  invention,  gets  a  patent  for  it,  divides  it  into  fhares, 
and  they  muft  be  fold  ;  ways  and  means  are  not  wanting  to 
fwell  the  new  whim  to  a  vaft  magnitude  ;  thoufands,  and 
hundreds  of  thoufands  are  the  leaft  of  his  difcouife,  and 
fometimes  millons  ;  'till  the  ambition  of  fome  honeft  cox- 
comb is  wheedled  to  part  with  his  money  for  it,  and  then 

—         —         —         Nafcitur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  adventurer  is  left  to  carry  on  the  project,  and  the  pro- 
jector laughs  at  him.  The  diver  (hall  walk  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames  ;  the  falt-petre-maker  fhall  erect  a  dunghill  into 
a  palace  ;  the  engineers  build  models  and  windmills  to  draw 
water,  'till  funds  are  raifed  to  carry  it  on,  by  men  who  have 
more  money  than  brains,  and  then  good  night  Mr  Patent 
and  Invention  ;  the  projector  has  done  his  bufinefs,  and  is  gone. 
But  the   upright  and  honourable  projector  is  he,  who  having 


by  fair  and  plain  principles  of  fenfe,  honefty,  and  ingenuity, 
brought  any  contrivance  to  a  fuitable  perfection,  makes  out 
what  he  pretends  to,  picks  no  body's  pocket,  carries  his  pro- 
ject in  execution,  and  contents  himftlf  with  the  real  produce 
of  his  ufeful  invention. 

Neceffity  has  fo  violently  agitated  the  wits  of  men  within 
half  a  century  paft,  that  it  feems  not  at  all  improper,  by  way 
of  diftinction,  to  call  it  the  projecting  age.  For  though  in 
times  of  war  and  public  cenfufions,  the  like  humour  of  in- 
vention has  feemed  to  ftir,  yet,  without  being  particular  to 
the  prefent,  it  is,  I  think,  no  injury  to  fay,  the  paft  ages 
have  never  come  up  to  the  degree  of  projecting  and  invent- 
ing, as  it  refeis  to  matters  of  negoce  and  methods  of  civil 
polity,  which  we  fee  this  age  arrived  to. 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  deftructive  art  of  war,  there  has 
been  project  after  project  ;  efpecially  in  conducting  armies, 
and  in  offenfive  engines  ;  witnefs  the  new  ways  of  mines, 
fougades,  entrenchments,  attacks,  elodgments,  and  a  long 
et  cetera  of  new  inventions,  which  want  names,  practifed  in 
fieges  and  encampments  :  witnefs  the  new  forts  of  bombs 
and  unheard-of  mortars,  of  feven  to  ten  and  twenty  tons 
weight,  with  which  our  fleets  ftanding  two  or  three  miles  ofF 
at  fea,  can,  in  fome  degree,  imitate  the  fupreme  Being  him- 
felf, and  rain  fire  and  brimftone  out  of  heaven,  as  it  were, 
upon  towns  built  on  the  firm  land  :  witnefs  alfo  our  new  in- 
vented child  of  hell,  the  machine  which  carries  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquakes  in  it's  bowels,  and  tears  up  the 
moft  impregnable  fortifications. 

But  if  we  fhould  fearch  for  a  caufe,  from  whence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  this  age  fwarms  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  projectors 
more  than  ufual,  who,  befides  the  innumerable  conceptions 
which  die  in  the  bringing  forth,  and  (like  abortions  of  the 
brain)  only  come  into  the  air  and  diflolve,  do  really  every 
day  produce  new  contrivances,  engines,  and  projects  to  get 
money  never  before  thought  of  :  if  1  fay,  we  would  examine 
whence  this  comes  to  pafs,  it  muft  be  thus  : 
The  lolTes  and  depredations  which  wars  occafion  will  not  only 
fall  upon  private  traders,  but  bring  incumbrances  on  the  nation 
in  general ;  and  thefe  have  prompted  men  by  neceffity,  to  rack 
their  wits  for  new  contrivances,  new  inventions,  new  trades, 
flocks,  projects,  and  any  thing,  to  retrieve  the  defperate  cie- 
dit  of  their  private  fortunes,  and  fupport  the  credit  of  the 
nation. That  this  is  probable  to  have  been  the  caufe,  will  appear 
further  ;  thus,  France  has,  without  queftion,  felt  it's  (hare  of 
loffes  by  war  as  well  as  Great-Britain  ;  but  the  poverty  there 
falling  chiefly  on  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  they  have  not 
been  fo  fruitful  in  inventions  and  practices  of  this  na- 
ture, 'till  the  Miffiflippi  affair  [  fee  Mississippi],  their 
genius  being  quite  of  another  ftrain.  As  for  the  gentry 
and  more  capable  fort,  the  firft  thing  a  Frenchman  flies  to  in 
his  diftrefs  is  the  army  ;  and  he  feldom  comes  back  ftom 
thence  to  get  an  eftate  by  painful  induftry,  but  either  has  his 
brains  knocked  out,  or  makes  his  fortune  there. 
If  induftry  be  in  any  bufinefs  rewarded  with  fuccefs,  it  is  in 

the  MERCHANDIZING   PART  OF  THE   WORLD,  who  indeed 

may  more  truly  be  said  to  live  by  their  wits, 
than  any  people  whatsoever.  All  foreign  negoce, 
though  to  fome  it  is  a  plain  road  by  the  help  of  cuftom,  yet 
it  is  in  it's  beginning  all  project,  contrivance,  and 
invention.  Every  new  voyage  the  merchant  fchemes,  is 
a  project  ;  and  fhips  are  fent  from  port  to  port,  as  markets 
and  merchandize  differ,  by  the  help  of  ftrange  and  univerfal 
intelligence  ;  wherein  fome  are  fo  exquifite,  fo  fwift,  and 
fo  exact,  that  a  merchant  fitting  at  home  in  his  counting- 
houfe,  at  once  converfes  with  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
This  and  travel,  make  a  true  bred  merchant,  the 
most  intelligent  man  in  the  world,  and  confe- 
quently  the  moft  capable,  when  urged  by  neceffity,  to  con- 
trive new  ways  to  live  :  and  from  hence  we  conceive,  may 
be  very  properly  derived  the  variety  of  projects  wherewith  we 
have  abounded. 
And  from  this  fort  of  men,  it  is  eafy  to  trace  the  origin 

of  BANKS,  STOCKS,  STOCK- JOBBING,  ASSURANCES, 
FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES,    LOTTERIES,    AND    THE  LIKE. 

To  which  may  be  added  likewite,  the  long  annual  en- 
quiRY  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  ways  and  means, 
which  has  been  a  paiticular  movement  to  fet  all  the  heads  of 
the  nation  at  work.  And  I  appeal,  with  fubmiffion,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  that  honourable  houfe,  if  the  greateft  part  of 
the  beft  ways  and  means  to  raife  public  money,  out  of  the 
common  road  of  land-taxes,  polls,  and  the  like,  have  not 
been  handed  to  them  from  the  merchant. 
Projects  of  this  nature  have  been  doubtlefs  in  general  of 
public  advantage,  as  they  have  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  trade,  and  employment   of  the  poor,  and  the 

CIRCULATION     AND    INCREASE    OF    THE  PUBLIC  STOCK 

of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  is  fuppofed  of  fuch  as  are  built 
on  the  honeft  bafis  of  ingenuity  and  improvement;  in  which 
though  I'll  allow  the  author  to  aim  primarily  at  his  own 
advantage,  yet  with  the  circumftances  of  publick  be- 
nefit added. 

Wherefore  it  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  among  the  projects  of 
the  prefent  times,  between  the  honeft  and  the  difho.neft . 

There 
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There  are  many  fair  pretences  of  fine  difcovcn'es,  new  in- 
ventions, engines,  and  I  know  not  what,  which  having  been 
advanced  in  notion,  and  talked  up  for  great  things  to  be 
performed,  when  fuch  and  fuch  fums  of  money  (hall  be  ad- 
vanced, and  fjch  and  fuch  engines  are  made,  that  have  raifed 
the  fancies  of  credulous  people  to  fuch  a  height,  that  merely 
on  thcfhadow  of  expectation,  they  have  formed  companies, 
chofe  committees,  appointed  officers,  (hares,  and  books, 
raifed  great  flocks,  and  cried  up  an  empty  notion  to  fuch  de- 
gree, that  people  have  been  betrayed  to  part  with  their  mo- 
ney for  (hares  in  a  new  nothing  :  and  when  the  inven- 
tors have  carried  on  the  jeft,  'till  they  have  fold  their  own  in- 
tereft,  they  have  left  the  cloud  to  vanifh  of  itfelf,  and  the  poor 
purchafers  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  go  to  law  about 
fettlements,  transferrings,  and  fome  bone  or  other  thrown 
among  them  by  the  fubtlety  of  the  authors,  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  mifcarriage  upon  thofe,  who  have  been  their  bubbles. 
Thus  the  fhares  at  firft  begin  to  fall  by  degrees,  and  happy  is 
he  that  fells  in  time,  'till  like  brafs  money  it  will  goat  laftfor 
nothing  at  all.     So   have   I  feen  fhares  in  joint  stocks, 

PATENTS,    ENGINES,    AND   UNDERTAKINGS,  blown  up  by 

the  air  of  great  words,  and  the  name  of  fome  man  of  credit 
concerned,  to  iool.  for  a  500th  part  or  (hare,  fome  more, 
and  at  laft  dwindle  away,  'till  it  has  been  ftock-jobbed  down 
to  1 2,  I  o,  9,  8  1.  a  (hare,  and  at  laft  there  has  been  no  buyer ; 
that  is,  in  fhort,  the  fine  new  word  for  nothing  worth,  and 
many  families  ruined  by  the  purchafe.  If  we  (hould  name 
linen  manufactures,  faitpetre-works,  copper-mines,  diving- 
engines,  and  the  like,  fur  inftances,  we  (hould  do  no  wrong 
to  truth,  or  to  fome  perfons  that  have  been  too  vifibly  guilty 
of  forming  fuch  like  deceitful  projects. 
We  might  go  on  upon  this  fubject  to  expofe  the  frauds 

AND  TRICKS  OF  STOCK-JOBBERS,  PATENTEES,  COM- 
MITTEES,     WITH       THOSE      MOUNTEBANKS      WE     VERY 

properly  CALL  Stock  brokers  ;  but  we  have  not  gall 
enough  for  fuch  a  work  :  as  a  general  rule  of  caution  to  thofe 
who  would  not  be  tricked  out  of  their  eftates  by  fuch  preten- 
ders to  enrich  others,  let  them  obferve,  that  all  fuch  people 
who  may  be  fufpected  of  defign,  have  afiuredly  this  in  their 
propofals,  to  get  a  round  sum  To  themfelves,  before  any 
oneelfe  can  hope  to  get  any  thing. 

But  this  is  no  reafon  why  inventions  upon  honeft  foundations 
and  to  fair  purpofes,  (hould  not  be  encouraged  ;  no,  nor  why 
the  author  of  any  fuch  fair  contrivances  (hould  not  reap  the 
harveft  of  his  own  ingenuity  :  our  aits  of  parliament  for 
granting  patents  to  first  inventors  for  fourteen 
years,  is  a  fufficient  acknowlegment  of  the  due  regard 
which  ought  to  be  had  to  fuch  as  find  out  any  thing  which 
may  be  of  public  advantage  ,  new  difcoveries  in  trade,  in 
arts  and  myfteries,  of  manufacturing  goods,  or  improving  of 
land,  are,  without  queftion,  of  as  great  benefit,  as  any  dif- 
coveries made  in  the  works  of  nature,  by  the  feveral  acade- 
mies and  royal  focieties  in  the  world. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  difference  between  new  inven- 
tions and  projects,  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures  or 
lands,  which  tend  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  employing  of  the  poor,  and  thofe  framed  by  fubtle 
heads,  with  a  fort  of  a  deceptio  vifus  aud  legerdemain,  to  bring 
people  to  run  needlefs  or  unufual  hazards  :  and  we  give 
a  due  preference  to  the  firft,  and  yet  fuccefs  has  fo  fanctified 
fome  of  thofe  other  forts  of  projedls,  that  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  blafphemy  againft  foitune  to  difallow  them;  witnefs  Sir 
William  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  wreck;  it  was  a  mere  project, 
a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thoufand  to  one  odds  ;  a  hazard, 
which  if  it  had  failed,  every  body  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  have  owned  themfelves  concerned  in  :  a  voyage  that  would 
have  been  as  much  rediculed  as  Don  Quixote's  adventure  up- 
on the  windmill.  Blefs  us  !  that  folks  ihouid  go  three  thou- 
fand miles  to  angle  in  the  open  fea  for  pieces  of  eight !  why 
they  would  have  made  ballads  of  it,  and  the  merchants  would 
have  faid  of  every  unlikely  adventure,  it  was  like  Phipps's 
wreck  voyage  :  but  it  had  fuccefs,  and  who  reflect.;  upon  the 
project  ? 

However,  this  fort  of  projects  comes  under  no  reflection 
as  to  their  honefty,  fave  that  there  is  a  kind  of  honefty  a  man 
owes  to  himfelf  and  to  his  family,  that  prohibits  him  throw- 
ing away  his  eftate  in  improbable  and  impracticable  adventures; 
but  ftill  fome  hit  even  of  the  moft  unlikely,  of  which  this 
was  one  of  Sir  William  Phipps's,  who  brought  home  a  cargo 
of  filver  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  in 
pieces  of  eight,  fifhed  up  out  of  the  open  fea  remote  from 
any  ftiore,  from  an  old  Spanifh  (hip  which  had  been  funk  a- 
bove  forty  years. 

Remarks  on  our  Article  Projector. 

A  (hort  hiftory  of  fome  remarkable  projects. 

The  invention  of  arts  with  engines  and  handicraft  inftruments 
for  their  improvement,  requires  a  chronology  as  far  back  as 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Adam,  and  has  to  this  day  afforded  fome  new 
difcovery  in  every  age. 

The  building  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  fo  far  as  you  will  allow  it 
a  human  work,  was  the  firft  project  we  read  ofi    and  no 


queftion  fecmed  fn>  rediculous  to  the  graver  heads  of  that  wife? 
though  wicked  age,  that  poor  Noah  was  fufEciently  bantered 
for  it  ;  and  had  he  not  been  fet  on  work  by  a  very  peculiar 
direction  f orn  heaven,  the  good  old  man  would  certainly 
have  been  laughed  out  of  it,  as  a  moft  fenfelefs  and  ridiculous 
project. 

The  building  of  Babel  was  a  right  project ;  for,  indeed,  the 
true  definition  of  a  project,  according  to  modern  accepta- 
tion, is  a  vaft  undertaking,  too  big  to  be  managed,  ancl 
therefore  likely  enough  to  come  to  nothing  ;  and  yet  as  great 
as  they  are,  it  is  certainly  true  of  them  all,  even  as  to  the 
projectors  propofal  ;  that  according  to  the  old  tale,  if  fo 
many  eggs  are  hatched,  there  will  be  fo  many  chkkens,  &c. 
Thus  it  was  moft  certainly  true,  that  if  the  people  of  the  old 
world  could  have  built  a  houfe  up  to  heaven,  they  would  ne- 
ver have  been  drowned  again  on  earth,  and  they  only  bad 
forgot  to  meafure  the  heighth  ;  that  is,  as  in  other  projectsj 
it  only  mifcarried,  or  elfe  it  would  have  fucceeded. 
And  yet  when  all  is  done,  that  very  building,  and  the  incre- 
dible heighth  to  which  it  was  carried,  is  a  demonftration  of 
the  vaft  knovvlege,  of  that  infant  part  of  the  world,  which 
had  no  advantage  of  the  experiments  or  invention  of  any  be- 
fore themfelves. 

A  very  diverting  account  might,  perhaps,  be  given  of  this, 
but  I  (hall  not  attempt  it.  Some  are  apt  to  fay  with  Solo- 
mon, No  new  thing  happens  under  the  fun,  but  what  is,  or 
has  been  ;  yet  I  made  no  queftion,  but  fome  confiderable  dif- 
coveries have  been  made  in  their  later  ages,  and  inventions 
of  human  original  produced,  which  the  world  was  ever  with- 
out before,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  and  I  refer  only  to 
two  cardinal  points,  the  ufe  of  the  load-ftone  at  fea,  and  the 
ufe  of  gun-powder  and  guns;  both  which,  as  to  the  invent- 
ing part,  I  believe  the  world  owes  as  abfolutely  to  thofe  par- 
ticular ages,  as  it  does  the  working  in  brafs  and  iron  to  Tu- 
bal Cain,  or  the  inventing  of  mufic  to  Jubal  his  brother. 
As  to  engines  and  inftruments  for  handicraft  men,  this  age, 
I  dare  fay,  can  (hew  fuch  as  never  were  fo  much  as  thought 
of,  much  lefs  imitated  before  ;  for  that  is  not  a  real  inven- 
tion, whicrf  has  fomething  before  done  like  it,  it  is  more 
properly  an  improvement.  For  handicraft  inftruments,  I 
know  none  owes  more  to  true  genuine  contrivance,  without 
borrowing  from  any  former  ufe,  than  a  mechanic  engine  con- 
trived in  our  time,  called  a  knitting-frame,  which  being  con- 
trived with  admirable  fymmetry,  works  really  with  a  very  hap- 
py fuccefs,  and  may  be  obferved  by  the  curious  to  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  compofition,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  en- 
gine itfelf,  to  be  feen  in  every  ftocking-weaver's  work-fhop. 
I  (hall  trace  the  original  of  the  projecting  humour  that  has 
reigned  more  particularly  in  England,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  Europe,  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1680,  dating  it's 
birth  as  a  monfter  then,  though  it  had  indeed  fomething  of 
life  in  the  time  of  the  late  civil  war.  We  allow,  no  age  has 
been  altogether  without  fomething  of  this  nature  :  and  fome 
very  happy  projects  are  left  to  us  as  a  tafte  of  their  fuccefs, 
fuch  are  the  water-houfes  for  fupplying  of  the  city  of  London 
with  water,  and  fince  that,  the  New-River,  both  very  con- 
fiderable undertakings,  and  perfect  projects,  adventured  on 
the  rifque  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  infinite  projects  were 
fet  on  foot  for  raifing  money  without  a  parliament ;  oppref- 
fing  by  monopolies  and  privy  feals ;  but  thefe  are  excluded  our 
our  fcheme,  as  irregularities  :  for  thus  the  French  are  as 
fruitful  in  projects  as  we,  and  thefe  are  rather  expedients  or 
ftratagems  than  projects. 

After  the  fire  of  London,  the  contrivance  of  an  engine  to 
quench  fires,  was  a  project  the  author  was  faid  to  get  well  by, 
and  we  have  found  to  be  very  ufeful.  But  about  the  year 
16S0,  the  art  and  myftery  of  projecting  began  vifibly  to  creep 
into  the  world.  Prince  Rupert,  uncle  to  king  Charles  II. 
gave  great  encouragement  to  that  part  of  it  which  refpects  en- 
gines, and  mechanical  motions ;  and  bifhop  Wilkins  added  as 
much  of  the  theory  to  it,  as  writing  a  book  could  do  :  the 
prince  has  left  us  a  metal  called  by  his  name,  and  the  firft  pro- 
ject upon  that  was  cafting  of  guns  of  that  metal,  and  boring 
them  ;  done  both  by  a  peculiar  method  of  his  own,  and 
which  died  with  him,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  undertaker  ; 
who,  to  that  purpofe,  had,  with  no  fmall  charge,  erected  a 
water-mill  at  Hackney- marfh,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Temple-mill,  which  mill  very  happily  performed  all  parts  of 
the  work  :  and  there  were  of  thefe  guns  on  board  the  Royal 
Charles,  a  firft  rate  (hip,  being  of  a  reddifh  colour,  different 
either  from  brafs  or  copper.  There  might  be  fome  reafons  of 
ftate,  for  laying  that  project  afide.  After  this  there  was  a 
floating  machine  fet  on  foot,  to  .be  wrought  with  horfes  for 
the  towing  of  great  (hips,  both  againft  wind  and  tide;  and 
another  for  the  raifing  ofballaft,  which,  as  unperforming  en- 
gines, had  the  honour  of  being  made,  expofed,  tried,  and 
laid  by,  before  the  prince  died. 

If  thus  we  introduce  it  into  the  world  under  the  conduct  of 
that  prince,  when  he  died,  it  was  left  a  hopelefs  brat,  and  had 
hardly  any  hand  to  own  it,  'till  the  wreck  voyage  before 
noted,  performed  fo  happily  by  Capt.  Phipps,  afterwards  Sir 
"William  ;  whofe  ftrange  performance  fet  a  great  many  heads 
at  work,  to  contrive  fomething   for  themfelves  ;  he  was  im- 

mediatlely 
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mediately  followed  by  my  lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough,  and  others  from  feveral  parts,  whofe  fuccefs  made 
them  foon  weary  of  ihe  work. 

The  project  of  the  penny- port,  fo  well  known,  and  ftill  prac- 
tifed,  I  cannot  omit  ;  nor  the  contriver,  Mr  Dockwra,  who 
had  the  honour  to  have  the  injury  done  him  in  that  affair  re- 
paired, in  fome  meafure,  by  the  public  juitice  of  parliament. 
And  the  experiment  proving  it  to  be  a  noble  and  ufeful 
defign,  the  author  muft  be  remembered,  to  his  great  repu- 
tation. 

It  was,  no  queftion,  a  great  hardfhip  for  a  man  to  be  mafter 
of  fo  fine  a  thought,  that  had  both  the  effential  ends  of  a 
project  in  it,  public  good  and  private  advantage ;  and  that 
the  public  fhould  reap  the  benefit,  and  the  author  be  left  out ; 
the  injuftice  of  which,  no  doubt,  difcouraged  many  a  good 
defign  ;  but  finoe  an  alteration  in  public  circumftances  re- 
covered the  loft  attribute  of  juftice,  the  like,  we  hope,  is  not 
to  be  feared  in  future.  Mr  Dockwra  had  the  fatisfaction  to 
fee  the  former  injury  difowned,  and  an  honourable  return 
made,  even  by  them  who  did  not  the  injury,  in  bare  refpect 
to  his  ingenuity. 

A  while  after  this,  fevers!  people,  under  the  patronage  of 
fome  great  perfons,  had  engaged  in  planting  of  foreign  co- 
lonies;  as  William  Penn,  the^lord  Shaftfbury,  Dr  Cox,  and 
others,  in  Penfilvania,  Carolina,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  and 
the  like  places ;  which  we  do  not  call  projects,  becaufe  it  was 
only  profecuting  what  had  been  formerly  begun  :  but  here 
began  the  forming  of  public  joint  flocks,  which,  together 
with  the  Eaft- India,  African,  and  Hudfon's-Bay  companies, 
before  eftablifhed,  begat  a  new  trade,  which  we  call  by  the 
new  name  of  Stock-Jobbing  ;  which  was  at  firft  only  the 
fimpleoccufional  transferring  of  intereft  and  fhares  from  one 
to  another,  as  perfons  alienated  their  eftates  ;  but,  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Stock  Brokers,  who  got  the  bufinefs  into 
their  hand?,  it  became  a  trade  ;  and  one,  perhaps,  which  has 
been  managed  with  the  greateft  infigue,  artifice,  and  trick, 
that  ever  any  thing  which  appeared  with  a  face  of  honefiy 
could  be  handled  with  ;  for,  while  the  brokers  held  the 
box,  they  made  the  whole  exchange  the  gamesters, 
and  raifed  and  lowered  the  prices  of  flocks  as  they  pleafed  ; 
and  always  had  both  buyers  and  fellers,  who  flood  ready,  in- 
nocently to  commit  their  money  to  the  mercy  of  their  mer- 
cenary tongues.  This  upflart  of  a  trade  having  tafted  the 
fweetnefs  of  fuccefs,  which  generally  attends  a  naval  propofal, 
introduced  the  illegitimate  wandering  object  I  fpeak  of,  as  a 
proper  engine  to  find  work  for  the  brokers.  Thus  ftock  jobb- 
ing nurfed  projecting,  and  projecting  in  return  has  very  dili- 
gently pimped  for  it's  fofter  parent,  'till  both  are  arrived  to 
be  public  grievances  ;  and,  indeed,  are  now  almoft  grown 
feandalous  to  the  nation. 

Ever  fince  the  fuperlative  art  of  fund-projection  hath  been 
cherifhed   in   this   kingdom,  we  have  had   project  upon 

PROJECT,  AND  BUBBLE  UPON  BUBBLE,  IN  ORDER  TO 
RUN    US    INTO  DEBT,    AND  MULTIPLY  OUR  TAXES  THE 

faster  ;  whereby  the  millions  upon  millions  that  we  have 
gained  by  solid  commerce    and  navigation,  have 

BEEN  TRANSFERRED  TO  FOREIGNERS  FOR  THE  PAY- 
MENT OF  INTEREST  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  INCUMBRAN- 
CES, AND  OTHERWISE  SQUANDERED  AMONG  USURERS 
AND  MONEY-MONGERS,  WHO  HAVE  INDOLENTLY  SUB- 
SISTED   ON    THEIR     INCOME    FROM     THE    ExCHEQJJER, 

inftead  of  employing  their  capital  in  trade,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  INDIGENT,    FOR   THE    SUBSTANTIAL  RICHES 

OF  THE  STATE,    and  the  permanent  fupport  of  the  public 
credit.     To  fuch  a  pitch  of  projecting  have  thefe  meafures 
•    brought  the  nation,   that  in  the  year   1720,   the  whole  king- 
dom became   projectors  and  bubble-mongers,  our 

COMMERCE  SUSTAINED  AN  UNIVERSAL  TEMPORARY 
STAGNATION,     AND    THE    PUBLIC    CREDIT     WAS     SUNK 

to  an  ebb  almost  past  recovery.  This  has  already 
once  proved  the  latal  effect  of  fund-projects  :  and  as  the  har- 
pies of  thofe  times  were  for  a  time  fuccefsful,  in  this  their 
mod  fuperlative  fcheme  of  iniquity,  with  intent  to  draw  all 
the  treasure  of  the  nation  into  thofe  few  hands, 
who  were  in  the  secret  ;  fo  tribes  of  inferior  projectors  af- 
terwards broached  fcheme  after  fcheme,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  public  of  what  little  the  South-Sea  blood-fuckers  had  left 
them  pofTeffed  of.  See  our  articles  Actions,  and  Bubbles, 
and  South  Sea  Company. 

After  the  bleffed  aera  of  1720,  and  the  dreadful  wound  which 
the  nation  had  received  from  that  deteftable  South-Sea  project, 
was  fkinned  over,  we  had  another  cardinal  project  offered  to 
the  nation,  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debts,  and 
the  infallible  fupport  of  the  public  credit  :  this  was  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  in  order  gradually  to 
fink  or  diminifti  the  public  bebts :  and  this  was  to  be  the 
sovereign  specific  tocuie  the  nation  of  all  it's  maladies ; 
but  what  has  been  the  end  of  this  project  ?  Why  truly,  inftead, 
of  this  sacred  fund  being  inviolably  applied  to  thegradual 

-  payment  of  our  principal  money-debt,  it  has  been 
made  fubfervient  to  the  increafe  thereof,  from  50  to  80  mil- 
lions !  and   from    80   to    140   millions!  See  the  aaticles 

.   Interest    of    Money,    Credit    [Public   Credit], 
Debts,  [National  Debts],  Funds. 
AnJi  although  it  coft  the  nation  feveral  millions  of  money  in 


the  public  account?,  to  bring  the  Irredeemable  public 
debts  into  a  ftate  of  Redemption,  in  order  to  amufe  the 
public  with  a  notion  of  the  gradual  payment  thereof ;  yet 
have  we  not  had  project  after  project  fince,  to  render  our 
debts  again  Irredeemable  ?  Are  not  thefe  retrograde 
meafures  a  certain  indication  and  proof,  that  our  funds  have 
hitherto  been  only  tampered  with  by  superficial  pro- 
jects, which  have  fwdled  inftead  of  leffened  the  national 
incumbrances  ?  Has  the  reduction  of  intereft  in  the  pub- 
lic funds  hitherto  proved  any  thing  more  than  a  tempora- 
ry Expedient  (which  is  no  better  than  a  time-fervinz 
Project)  to  raife  a  fund  to  pay  Interest-money  for 
more  and  more  public  deets  ;  and  the  more  thefe  na- 
tional incumbrances  increafe,  will  not  the  whole  property  of 
the  moneyed  interest  become  more  and  moie  preca- 
rious ?  And  what  may  one  day  be  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  fund- bubbles,  fee  our  article  Moneyed- 
Interest. 

The  grand  project  upon  which  the  credit  of  our  funds  feems 
to  be  bottomed  at  prefent,  is  that  only  of  the  continued  re- 
duction of  interest,  'till  the  principal  mo- 
ney-debt SHALL  AT  LENGTH  BECOME  TO  BE  WORTH 
nothing;  and  if  this  project  is  our  only  refource  in  timesof 
exigency,  muft  not  the  property  of  the  public  creditors  be  re- 
duced to  an  intereft  of  2  per  cent,  and  at  length  to  one,  and 
from  thence  may  not  this  reducing  project  abfolutely  annihi- 
late the  whole  140  millions  of  money  now  due  to  the  public 
creditors  ? 

But  if  this  fcheme  of  reduction,  carried  to  extremity,  is  to 
be  the  nation's  whole  dependance,  muft  it  not,  in  the  end, 
defeat  itfelf ;  for  what  is  it  that  fupports  thefe  funds,  whofe 
furpluffes  conftittite  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  the  Spend- 
ing-Money  of  the  nation,  which  fupports  the  whole  public 
revenue?  And  if  the  Spending-Money,  or  the  Inte- 
rest-Money of  the  Fund  Proprietors  is  once  reduced 
to  little  or  nothing,  what  will  become  of  the  Aggregate 
Fund,  the  South-Sea  Fund,  and  the  General 
Fund,  the  furplufages  of  which  conftitute  fo  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Sinking  fund  ?  Does  not  this  confideration  alone, 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
in  many  other  lights,  viz.  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  is 

NOT    FOUNDED    ON     A     NATIONAL    BASIS,    and    that    the 

Public  Credit,  and  the  Commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
cannot  be  upheld,  and  advanced  by  fuch  projecting  ex- 
pedients ?  For  really  they  are  no  better,  the  effects  thereof 
having  hitherto  proved  it  beyond  contradiction,  however 
plaufible  and  artfully  fome  people  may  attempt  to  fhew  the 
contrary,  to  anfwer  fuch  temporary  purpofes  only,  as  will 
tend  to  plunge  the  nation  into  greater  and  greater  debts  and 
difficulties,  inftead  of  extricating  it  from  thofe  under  which  it 
maniftftly  labours. 

Does  not  this  ftate  to  which  the  public  revenue  is  now  re- 
duced, prove  the  rectitude  of  that  meafure,  That  the  an- 
nual ExPENCE  OUGHT  NEVER  TO  EXCEED  THE  AN- 
NUAL Revenue  ;  and  that,  confequently,  when  an  increafe 
of  the  former  becomes  neceffary  for  fecuring  or  vindicating 
the  honour  or  rights  of  a  nation,  the  latter  ought  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion,  if  neceffary,  even  to  the  utmoft  the 
people  can  fpare  from  their  daily  fubfiftence  ? 
For  fuch  honeft  and  honourable  projects,  that  will  folidlyand 
permanently  fupport  and  uphold  the  true  intereft,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  fee  our  articles  Arti- 
ficer, Duties,  Manufacturer,  Labour,  Land, 
Mercantile  College,  Museum,  Parliament, 
[Member  of  Parliament],  Philosophy  Experi- 
mental, Poor,  Royal  Society,  Revenue,  South- 
Sea  Company,  Taxes,  War. 
PROVENCE,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  D3u- 
phine,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Alps,  and  the  river  Var  parts  it 
from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouth  it 
has  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  weft  it  inclofes  the 
ftate  of  Avignon,  and  is  feparated  from  Languedoc  by  the 
Rhone. 

The  trade  of  this  province  is  verv  confiderable,  for  almoft  all 
the  trade  of  France  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  efpecially  the  Le- 
vant, is  carried  on  at  Metfeilles  j  and  if  we  may  credit  an 
account  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  they  fend  into  Italy  for 
above  three  millions  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  of  merchan- 
dize, viz.  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  fluffs  manufactured 
in  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Province,  to  the  value  of  two 
millions  of  livers  ;  almonds,  plumbs,  figs,  honey,  capers, 
olives,  anchovies,  oil,  brandy,  cotton,  linen,  &c.  all  which 
articles  amount  to  above  a  million  more. — They  take  in  re- 
turn, hemp,  wheat,  rice,  fulphur,  manna,  and  filk.  Their 
trade  to  Spain  is  more  confiderable  ftill,  fince  it  amounts  to 
nine  millions,  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  livres. 
The  merchandizes  are  all  forts  of  linens  made  in  France, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  fine  filk?,  manufactured  at  Avignon, 
hats,  toys,  cottons,  all  forts  of  drugs,  &c. 
They  drive  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  Levant,  whither 
they  fend  above  one  hundred  veffels  of  more  or  lefs  burden, 
viz.  to  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Candi,  Aleppo,  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  &c.     [See  the  article  Levant  Trade,] 
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The  climate  and  foil  is  not  the  fame  over  all  Provence.  In 
the  upper  part  the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  abounds 
in  paftuies  and  cattle,  and  produces  cum,  apples,  pears,  and 
very  little  wine,  but  what  there  is  of  it,  is  very  good.  In  Lower 
Provence  the  air  is  exceflive  hot,  and  would  be  more  fo  along 
the  fea-coaft,  were  it  not  for  the  wind  that  blows  gene- 
rally from  ten  in  the  morning  'till  nine  at  night.  The  north- 
wefterly  wind  alfo  cools  this  part  of  the  country,  and  fome- 
times  diies  the  ground  prodigioufly.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try docs  not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  corn  neceffary  for 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it's  dry  and  fandy  ground  is 
covered  with  pomegranates,  orange,  lemon,  and  olive-trees, 
cyprefs-trecs,  palm-trees,  fig-trees,  and  federal  others  peculiar 
to  the  country.  There  is  here  a  great  deal  of  wine,  but  it  is 
ftrong,  heady,  and  fweet.  The  fifh  they  take  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  not  by  a  great  deal  (o  good  as  that  of  the 
ocean. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  this  country,  efpecially  in  an 
eftate  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Lue,  mines  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  and  lead  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  exceffive 
heat  of  this  country,  there  are  here  many  woods,  which 
afford  a  great  quantity  of  timber  for  fhipping  and  other  ufes. 
In  the  wood  of  the  county  of  Salt,  there  are  feveral  glafs  - 
houfes. 

There  are  no  confiderable  rivers  in  this  province  ;  thofe  of 
fome  note  are  the  Durance,  the  Sorgue,  the  Largens,  the 
Lore,  the  Verdon,  the  Hubaye,  the  Baune  or  Weaume,  and 
the  Var. 

Provence  is  ufually  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower. 
We  fhall,  however,  enlarge  only  on  the  chief  places  of  com- 
merce in  this  county. 
Aix,  the  metropolis  of  Provence.     There  is  here  a  parliament, 
which  judges,  in  the  laft  refort,  all  the  caufes  of  the  province  ; 
a  court  of  aids  and  finances,  a  court  or  chamber  of  accounts, 
a  generality,  an  office  of  treafurers  of  France,  and  a  court  of 
the  mint.     The  other  confiderable  places  in  this  diocefe,  are 
St  Maximine,  Brignole,  and  Barjols. 
Riez,  fituated  on  the  rivulet  Auveftre,  about  9  leagues  from  Aix 
to  the  north-weft,  in  a  pleafant  country,  which  abounds  in 
excellent  wines,  and  mod  forts  of  fruit. 
Senee',  fituated  in  a  cold  and  barren  country  amongft  moun- 
tains. 
Colmars,  in  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Verdun,   on  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Nice.     They  make  here  a  great  quantity  of 
coarfe  cloth,  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Provence  and  Piedmont. 
Castellane,  fituated  in  a  fruitful  and  agreeable  vale. 
Arles,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Rhone,  over 
which,  it  has  a  timber  bridge.     The  city  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  is  at  prefent  a  fair 
and  fpacious  city,  dignified  with  a  metropolitan  fee,  and  an 
academy  of  men  of  letters,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Languages. 
Marseilles,   one  of  the  richeft,    mod  populous,   and  moft 
ancient  cities  of  France ;   was  founded,  they  fay,  500  years 
before  Chrift,  by  a  colony  of  merchants  from  Phocis  in  Ionia. 
They  flourifhed   in   the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,     when  they 
lived  under  a  republican  government,     and    had  a  famous 
academy,  much  frequented  by  theyounggentlemen  of  France, 
and  even  of  Rome.     But  as  they  followed  Pompey's  party, 
againft  Caefar,  they  were  fubdued  by  the  latter.    Having  thus 
loft  their  power,  they  applied  themfelves  to  get  riches,  and 
even  gave  themfelves  up  to  pleafure,   to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  manners  of  the  Marfeillians  became  a  common  proverb, 
to  exprefs  all  kind  of  luxury  and  difiolutenefs,  as   we  learn 
from  Athensus.     However,  they  had  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion in  former  times,  on  account  of  their  learning  and  cour- 
teoufnefs,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Cicero  :  they  now 
excel  chiefly  in  the  knowlege  of  maritime  affairs,  for  the 
capital  gallies  of  France  are  laid  up  here,  and  it  is  the  ufual  ren- 
dezvous of  all   the  Levantine  (hips,  and  the   whole  Turky 
trade  of  France.     See  Levant  Trade,  with  regard  to  the 
regulations  made  thereof  in  France,  as  the  fame  refpeel  this 
city. 

The  city  is  fituated  on  a  little  hill,  and  has  a  very  capacious 
and  fafe  harbour  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  feven  leagues  from  Aix  to  the  fouth, 
aud  fourteen  from  Aries  to  the  fouth-eaft.  The  port,  which 
is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  fortrefs,  and  the  abbey  of  St 
Victor,  is  flanked  on  the  other  with  a  wall  above  1300  paces 
long,  it's  mouth  being  fhut  up  with  a  chain,  lying  at  a  certain 
diftance,  on  three  pillars  of  ftone,  leaving  a  fpace  open  for  the 
paffage  only  of  one  large  veffel.  This  harbour  is  very  long, 
and  runs  far  into  the  land,  taking  in  almoft  the  whole  length 
of  the  city,  but  is  not  very  broad,  nor  deep  enough  for  the 
largeft  veffels.  The  city  itfelf  enjoys  at  prefent  great  privi- 
leges, and  is  one  of  the  fined;  in  France,  fince  it  has  been  en- 
larged by  Lewis  XIV,  fo  that  it's  citadels,  new  ftreets,  pub- 
lic places,  ftately  edifices,  magnificent  churches,  monafteries, 
colleges,  feminaries,  hofpitals,  courts  of  judicature,  havens, 
arfenal,  gallies,  &c.  are  well  worth  a  fti  anger's  particular  ob- 
fervation. 

Toulon  is  extremely  well  fituated,  being  open  to  the  fouth, 
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and  fheltered  on  the  north  by  very  high  mountain5:,  which 
render  it's  port  one  of  the  largeft  and  (dieA  in  the  world. 
The  city  n  pretty  large,  but  very  dirty  almoft  every  where  i 
it  is  didant  about  ten  leagues  eaft  from  Marfeilles,  twenty- 
four  from  Nice  to  the  fouth- weft,  and  thirty  from  the  borders 
of  Dduphine  to  the  fouth,  and  about  125  from  Paris.  It  is 
a  ftrong  city,  adorned  with  feveral  churches,  monaderies,  and 
other  public  edifices.  King  Henry  IV.  fortified  it  with  ftrong 
walls,  and  built  two  large  moles,  each  whereof  is  '/CO  paces 
long,  inclofing  almoft  the  whole  port ;  near  them  is  alfo 
erected  an  arfenal,  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  naval  ftores, 
whence  the  largeft  fhips  of  the  royal  fleet  of  France  are 
ufually  fitted  out;  and  for  their  fecurity,  the  fortifications 
have  been  very  much  increafed  by  Lewis  XIV.  On  two 
fides  of  the  city,  viz.  north-eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance,  lie  very  fteep  and  inacceffible  hills :  that  of 
St  Anne's,  on  the  north-eaft,  perftclly  commands  the  town, 
and  finks  with  a  declivity  on  that  fide,  but  on  the  country 
fide  it  is  a  perpendicular  rock.  On  the  fea-fide  it  is  extreme- 
ly well  defended  by  batteries  of  cannon  flanking  all  the 
avenues.  In  the  mouth  of  the  haven  lies  a  ftockade  or 
boom,  between  which  and  a  little  neck  of  land,  there  is  a  pafs 
of  good  deep  water ;  but  that  is  fecured  by  a  great  tower, 
whereon  are  mounted  30  guns,  which  carry  24  pound  balls. 
This  tower  our  fleet,  under  Sir  Cloudeflv  Shovel,  endeavour- 
ed to  gain,  and  had  in  effect  done  it,  if' an  unlucky  fhot  had 
not  blown  up  the  magazine  of  gunpowder  in  fort  St  Lau- 
rence. 

The  port  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe  :  you  enter  firft  into 
a  large  and  very  fafe  road,  defended  by  feveral  batteries  and 
forts.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  road  lies  the  port, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  fhips  cannot  en- 
ter it,  but  one  by  one,  and  it  is  defended  by  feveral  batteries 
well  mounted  with  guns. 

The  diocefe  of  Toulon  is  of  a  very  fmall  extent,  comprehend- 
ing in  all  but  25  parifhes.  One  of  the  principal  places  in 
this  bifhopric,  is  the  city  of 
Hieres,  which  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  being  a  fea- 
port  town  ;  but  the  harbour  is  at  prefent  filled  up,  and  the  fea 
retired  above  2000  paces  from  this  place.  The  foil  here  is 
very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  excellent  fruit.  This 
place  gives  the  name  to  the  ifland  of  Hieres. 
Frejus,  or  Frejuls.  There  is  heie  a  fmall  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Argents,  from  which  this  city  is  a  league 
diftant  j  it  is  14  leagues  from  Toulon  to  the  north-eaft,  10 
from  Antibes  to  the  north-weft,  and  20  from  Aix  to  the  eaft. 
PRUSSIA.  This  country  is  divided  into  Pruffia  Royal  and 
Ducal;  extends  from  52,  50,  to  the  56th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  16,  50,  to  23,  54  degrees  of  eaft  longi- 
tude. It  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north,  by  Li- 
thuania and  Samogitia  on  the  eaft,  by  Poland  Proper  and 
Mafovia  on  the  fouth,  and  Pomerania  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  1250  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  above  140  in  the 
weft  part,  and  in  the  eaft  part  more  than  170  ;  though  fome 
extend  it  30  miles  more,  both  in  length  and  breadth.  Ic 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  fine  trading  towns,  befides  many 
populous  villages  equal  to  fome  cities,  has  the  mod:  inland  na- 
vigation of  any  country  in  Europe  of  it's  bignefs,  except  the  - 
Netherlands,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  richeft  foil,  and  the  moft 
plentiful  in  produce. 

It  abounds  with  cattle,  wild  beafts,  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  and 
is  faid  to  be  watered  with  above  2030  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of  fifh.  It  has  a  con- 
fiderable trade  by  many  convenient  ports,  towards  the  Baltic, 
as  well  as  by  the  Veiffel,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Dant- 
zic,  after  having  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  and  made 
the  three  iflands  called  the  Werder  :  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
are  richer,  and  live  better  than  in  any  other  province  of  Po- 
land. It's  woods  furnifh  plenty  of  venifon,  and  it's  fea  coafts 
a  great  quantity  of  amber,  which  is  tranfported  all  over  Eu- 
rope. It  flows  on  the  fea  like  oil,  and  after  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  grows  hard.  The  people  take  it  up  with  hofe-nets, 
faftened  to  long  poles,  when  the  tide  flows,  and  fometimes 
catch  pieces  as  big  as  one's  fift. 

A  great  deal  of  glafs  is  made  in  this  country,  of  the  afhes  of 
wood,  and  largeft  fort  of  pebbles :  thefe  they  boil  twelve 
hours,  before  they  will  vitrify.  When  they  would  have  their 
glafs  clearer  than  ordinary,  they  mix  a  certain  earth  with  the 
afhes,  of  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  tartar  ;  which  renders 
the  giafs  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  quantity  of  this 
earth  which  is  mixed  with  it.  See  Glass. 
Though  the  eaftern  part  of  this  country,  which  was  all  along 
called  Ducal,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the  Royal,  or  Polifh 
Pruffia,  is  now  alfo  termed  Royal,  fince  his  prefent  Pruffian 
Majefty's  grandfather  firft  took  on  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  reft  of  the  powers 
of  Europe;  we  fhall,  neverthelefs,  treat  of  it  according  to 
the  antient  divifion  of  it,  by  geographers,  into  the  Royal  and 
Ducal. 
The  Royal,  or  Polish  Prusia,  which  is  the  weft  part,  and 
fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Poland,  has  Ducal  Piuffia  on  the  eaft, 
Brandenburgh  and  Pomerania  on  the  weft,  Poland  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  is  130  miles  from 
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eaft  to  weft,  and  no,  where  broaden1,  from    fouth  to  north. 
It  is  divided  into  the  four  palatinates  of  Pomerellia,  or  Polifh 
Pomerania,  Culm,  Manenburg,  and  Pomeiania,  and  the  ca- 
ffellans  of  Eibmg  and  Dantzic. 
The  palatinate  of  Pomerellia,  or  Polish  Pomerania,  has 
Brandenburg  Pomerania  on  the  weft,  the  river  Veiflel  on  the 
eaft,  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  Great  Poland  on  the  fouth. 
Dantzic  ftands  on   a  branch  of  the  Veiflel,  about  four  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea,   24  miles  north-weft 
of  Marienbure,  35  weft  from  Elbing,  84  north  from  Thorn, 
1-75  eaft  from  Stetin,  and  north  from  Gnefna,    154  north- 
weft  from  Warfaw,  and  256  north  from  Cracow.     It  is  a 
free   imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hans-Towns.     [See  the 
article  Hans-Towns]     In  the  9th  century  it  was  reckon- 
ed the  chief  place  in  the  world  fur  f.fhing  up  amber. 
This  city  is  now  the  chief  ftaple  of  Poland  for  import  and 
export,  the  greateft  emporium  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greateft  granaries  in  Europe ;   it  being  fuch  a  fa- 
mous mart,  that  vaft  fleets  of  fhips  come  hither  every  year 
from  Holland  to  fetch  corn,  there  being  little  elfe  ufed,  ei- 
ther in  the  province  of  Holland  or  Zealand.     In  fhort,  if  we 
only  except  London  and  Amfterdam,  it  may  be  faid  to  equal, 
if  not  to  excel,   any  other  city  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe. 
The  chief  export  of  the  place  is  in   corn  brought  fiom  Po- 
land :  it  is  computed  that  730,000  tons,  or  365,000  lafts  of 
wheat  are  fhipped  from  hence  one  year  with  another.     The 
citizens  have  the  fole  privilege  of  buying  up  the  corn,  as  foon 
as  it  enters  the  harbour.     The  magiftrates  fet  a  price  upon  it, 
but  that  the  country  people,  who  are  the  fellers,  may  not  be 
impofed  upon>  and  delayed,  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  buy  up 
the  whole  quantity  which  the  boats  bring  in,  let  it  be  what  it 
will. 

Though  this  city  takes  off  a  great  quantity  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  yet  the  Dutch  fending  fo 
many  fhips  for  corn  to  Dantzic,  which  muft  return  empty  if 
they  have  no  goods  to  carry,  the  f  eight  thereby  cofting  them 
nothing,  have  the  chief  trade  of  courfe.  Alfo  all  the  heavy 
goods  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  tobacco,  fugar,  rice,  &c. 
are  fupplied  much  cheaper  by  the  Dutch  ;  fo  that,  in  a  word, 
the  Englifh  trade  to  this  city  is  much  !efs  profitable  than  for- 
merly ;  and  yet  the  Englifh  goods  are  imported  to  Dantzic, 
and  fent  up  into  Poland,  as  much,  and  perhaps,  more,  than 
iver.  Dantzic  is  the  chief  market  to  which  the  Dutch,  and 
alio  the  Scots  fend  their  pickled  herrings ;  which  are  fo  good  a 
merchandize  in  Poland,  that,  it  is  faid,  the  Dutch  fell  at 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Koningfberg,  14000  tons  or  lafts  of 
herrings  every  year,  befides  the  great  quantities  which  Scot- 
land alfo  fend  thither. 

The  Dutch  alfo  fend  juniper  fpirits  hither,  together  with  fait, 
fulphur,  whale-fins,  and  train-oil ;  and  would  fend  more  of 
the  latter,  were  it  not  for  the  great  quantities  of  oil  which 
the  Dantzickers  raife  from  the  fmaller  fort  of  fturgeon,  and 
other  fifh,  and  from  linfeed,  rape-feed,  &c.  Befides  corn, 
of  which  there  is  not  fuch  quantity  exported  any  where  as 
here,  the  Dantzickers  export  pot-afhes,  fturgeon,  Polifh 
linen,  fail  cloth,  and  great  quantities  of  fpruce  canvas, 
which  is  ufed  for  fails  for  fmall  fhipping  in  England,  and 
even  in  Spain  and  Italy.  See  the  article  Canvas. 
The  Dutch,  who  bring  herrings  hither,  befides  their  Eaft- 
India  goods,  fetch  great  quantities  of  Polifh  fheeps-wool 
from  hence,  which  is  the  beft  in  all  the  northern  world,  the 
Englifh  and  Irifh  only  excepted,  and  which  they  employ  in 
their  cloth  manufacture.  The  French  alfo  bring  fome  of  it 
away,  and  would  bring  more,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to 
get  it  upon  eafy  terms  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  Po- 
lifh wool  is  alfo  exported  to  Germany  and  Sweden. 
The  Dantzickers  have  a  wine  of  that  fort  they  call  tockay, 
but  it  is  no  other  than  the  Polifh  wines  of  the  mountains  of 
Cracow  and  Podolia. 

Some  of  the  beft  Eaft-country  plank,  as  we  call  it,  or  oaken 
plank  for  building  fhips,  is  brought  fom  this  city,  as  well  as 
Koningfberg  and  Stetin,  and  comes  down  the  Viftula  and 
Oder,  out  of  the  Great  Poland.  The  Dutch  cargoes,  be- 
fides thofe  already  mentioned,  generally  confift  of  Englifh 
woollen  manufactures,  and  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the 
Englifh  colonies,  with  the  French  hlks,  wines,  and  brandy. 
The  harbour  is  not  deep,  fo  that  large  fhips  can  fcarce  come 
up  to  the  city. 

They  have  no  men  of  war,  but  abundance  of  merchant-fhips, 
of  300]  tons,  and  30  or  40  guns  a-piece.  They  have  200 
foldiers  in  pay,  can  eafily  maintain  12,000,  and  have  fome- 
times  had  an  army  of  60,000  men. 

There  is  an  ifland  fea,  or  bay  here,  called  the  Frifchaff,  which 
lies  parallel  with  the  Baltic  coaft  for  60  miles  in  length,  but 
is  of  an  uneven  breadth,  being  from  5  to  10  miles  over.  It 
begins  at  the  territory  of  Dantzic,  where  is  a  very  large  in- 
let from  the  Dantzic  branch  of  the  Viftula,  aud  which 
makes  the  port  of  Elbing,  juft  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbing,  ftanding  on  another  entrance  of  it,  a  little  far- 
ther eaft.  This  bay  is  famous  for  fturgeon,  a  vaft  quantity 
of  which  is  taken  here,  cured  at  Koningfberg  and  Dantzic, 
and  fent  to  all  the  trading  ports  of  Euiope,  efpecially  Eng- 
land  and  Holland. 


CuiM,  the  fecond  palatinate  of  Royal  Pruflia,  lies  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Veiflel,  betwixt  that  liver,  Great  Poland,  and 
Ducal  Pruflia. 

The  city  of  this  name  is  23  miles  north  of  Thorn,  60  fouth 
of  Dantzic,  and  43  north- weft  of  Uladiflaus.    It  is  pleafantly 
fituatcd  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Veiflel,  aud 
has  ftill  the  name  of  a  Hanfe-Town,  but  has  loft  it's  trade. 
Thcrn,    24  miles  fouth  of  Culm,   72  from  Manenburgh,   84 
from  Dantzic,  20  north-eaft  from  Uladiflaus,  60  north  from 
Lencieia,  and  93  north-weft  from  Warfaw.     It  is  a  Hanfe- 
Town,  divided  by  the  Veiflel  into  two  parts :   it  is  the  fineft 
and  beft  built  in  all  Roval  PrufTa,  the  Itreets  being  much 
broader,  and  the  houfes  ftatelier,  than  at  Dantzic.     Cluve- 
rius  fays  it  was  a  famous  mart  long  before  Dantzic. 
Marienbugh,  the  third  palatinate  of  Polifh  Pruflia,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Veiflel,  and  north  of  Thorn.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  partly  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Frifchaff,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  palatinate  of  Pomerellia.     It  is  a  champain 
level  country,  like  Holland,  as  fruitful  as  that  province  is 
and  as  populous  as  any  part  of  it,  Amfterdam  excepted. 
Marienburgh  ftands  on  the  Nogat,  a  branch  of  the  Veiflel, 
18  miles  fouth- weft  of  Elbing,    25  fouth-eaft  of  Danzic, 
and  near  72  north  of  Thorn.     The  adjacent  foil   is  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated,  as  is  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  formed  by  the  river. 
Elbing,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  that  rifes  out  of  the 
lake  Draufen,  and  falls  here  into  the  Frifchaff,  is  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Veiflel,   18  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Marien- 
burgh, 35  eaft  of  Dantzic,  95  north  of  Uladiflaus,  and  133 
north-weft  of  Warfaw.     It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  palati- 
nate, the  chief  town  of  Hockerland,  and  the  only  port,  ex- 
cept Dantzic,  in  all  Polifti  Pruflia.     It  is  a  fair,  neat,  rich, 
ftrong,    well-built,    and  populous  city,  in  a  delightful  fitua- 
tion,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  inhabitants  being  wholly 
addicted  to  bufinefs  and  commerce.     It's  principal  trade  is  in 
fturgeon,  butter,  cheefe,  mead,  and  corn. 
Warmia,  the  fourth  palatinate  of  this  country,  which  joins 
to  that  of  Marienburgh,  and   lies  north-eaft  from  Elbing, 
being  furrounded  in  a  manner  by  the  Ducal  Pruflia  and  the 
Frifchaff. 
The  chief  town  of  this  palatinate  is  Braunsberg,  or  Brauns- 
law,  on  the  river  Paflar,  near  the  bay  of  FrifchafT,  25  miles 
north-eaft  of  Elbing,  and  50  eaft  of  Dantzic.     It  is  a  popu- 
lous place,  much  frequented  and  efteemed,  and  is  noted  for 
a  good  trade. 
The  Ducal  Prussia  has  Polifh  Pruflia  on  the  weft ;  Lithua- 
nia on  the  eaft  ;  Samogitia,  and  the  bay  of  Courland,  on 
the  north  ;   and  the  palatinate  of  Warfaw  on  the  fouth.     It 
is  about    130  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  where  longeft,  and 
120  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft ;  fo  that  it  is  much 
larger  than  Polifh  Pruflia,   but  not  fo  fruitful,  nor  confider- 
able  for  trade  and  towns.   It  is  divided  into  the  three  following 
circles,  or  provinces. 
The  province  of  Smalzand;   the  capital  of  which,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pruflia,  is 
Koningsberg,  at  the  mouth  of   the  river  Pregel,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Frifchaff,  55  miles  north-eaft  fiom  Elbing,  84 
from  Dantzic,  and  153  from  Warfaw.    It  is  a  Hanfe-Town, 
large,   well  built,   and  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river ; 
one  part,  called  Lebeuicht,    is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle, 
that  commands  the  harbour,  and   makes  it  a  great  emporium 
of  trade,   which  is  chiefly  in  yellow  amber,    found  on  the 
coaft,  honey  and  wax,  corn,  naval  ftores,  fturgeon,  train- 
oil,  linen-yarn,  cordage,   and   feveral  other  things,   of  fuch 
univerfal  ufe,  that  this,   like  Dantzic,  is  always  full  of  fhips, 
from  moft  parts  of  the  trading  world,  even  from  Spain  and 
Portugal.     In  fhort,    it  is  a  rich  city,  and  a  place  of  vaft 
bufinefs,   the  exportation  here  being  the  fame  as  it  is  upon  all 
this  coaft  from  Stralfund  on  the  weft,  to  Narva  on  the  eaft. 
Pilaw,   a  very  fafe  port  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frifchaff,  30  miles  weft  of  Koningfberg,  is  noted  for  ftur- 
geon -fifhing. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg. 

Ufance  of  Dantzic  for  Germany  is  as  for  Koningfberg,  at 
15  days  fight;  for  Amfterdam,  at  40  days  after  date,  or  a 
month  after  fight ;  and  at  Koningfberg  41  days.  In  both 
thefe  places  there  are  allowed  10  days  of  grace  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  exchange. 
They  keep  their  accounts  in  rixdollars,  gros,  and  fenings;  or 
in  florins,  gros,  and  fenings.  The  rixdollar=3  florins,  or  90 
gros,  the  florin  =  30  gros,  the  gros=  18  fenings. 


Dantzic  and  Koningsberg 


Gives 


To  receive 


72  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  in  France, 

270  gros  Poland, — idem  in  Holland, 

loo  rixdollars  at  Brellaw, 

84  gros  Poland,  more  or  lefs,  at  Frankfort, 

1 10  dittos — idem  at  Hamburgh, 

100  rixdollars  at  Leipfic, 

56  gros  Poland  more  01  lefs,  at  Nuiemberg, 


100  crowns  d'or  fol. 
I  livre  gros  banco. 

103  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs. 
1  rixdollar  current. 
I  rixdollar  banco.  [money. 

101  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  current 
1  florin  current  money. 
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RfeMARKS  on  the  article  Prussia  before  the  laft  war. 

The  Pruffian  monarch  has  great  forces,  large  revenues,  a  genius 
capable  of  conducting  both,  and  a  moderation  that  will  reftrain 
him  from  attempts  fupenor  to  thefe.  He  knows  perfectly  well, 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  fovereign  muft  be  eftablifhcd  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  fubjctft,  and  tnis  has  excited  him  to  fhew 
the  fame  regard  for  the  happinefs  ot  his  people,  as  for  the 
extenfion  of  his  own  power ;  or  rather  has  induced  him  to 
make  the  latter  always  fubfervient  to  the  former.  He  is 
known  to  have  an  inclination  to  become  a  maiitime  power, 
or  which  is  the  fame  thing  in  other  words,  to  enable  his  fub- 
jecls  toencreafe  their  wealth  by  their  indullry,  through  the 
channels  of  foreign  trade. 

Now  though  there  are  many,  and,  amongft  them,  fome 
ftatefmen,  who  treat  this  as  a  chimera,  yet  we  are  told  the 
diiecl  contrary,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  monarch, 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  will  actually  carry  that  point ;  and  we 
think  fo,  becaufo  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  fuppo- 
fing  that  they  may  be,  fome  time  or  other,  matters  of  a 
fea-coaft  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  would 
require  more  time  and  room  than  we  have  at  prefent  to  be- 
ftow,  to  endeavour  the  explanation  of  this,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  capacity  :  but  whoever  willconfult 
the  maps,  confider  the  prefent  ttate  ot  things,  and  the  vaft 
improvements  in  the  power  of  an  ablolute  monarch  to  make, 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  is  to  be  done,  in 
carrying  a  favourite  point,  which  is  at  the  fame  time,  his 
people's  point,  as  well  as  his  own  :  I  fay,  whoever  will  re- 
flect upon  thefe  things,  will  not  confider  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  a  vifionary  delufion. 

His  views  might  certainly  have  been  altered,  his  meafures 
changed,  and  his  defigns  otherwife  directed  than  they  have 
been.  But  then  this  did  not  depend  intirely  upon  him,  there 
muft  have  been  a  concurrence  in  other  powers  to  have  brought 
this  about ;  for,  to  manage  a  wife  prince,  true  to  his  own  in- 
terefts,  he  muft  be  fhewn,  that  thofe  who  defire  to  have  him 
for  a  friend  and  ally,  have  no  intention  to  reftrain,  no  in- 
clination to  defeat,  the  meafures  he  takes  for  that  purpofe, 
while  they  are  not  deftructive  or  dangerous  to  themlelves. 
To  manifeft  a  difpofition  contrary  to  this,  is  fufficient  to  give 
another  biafs  to  his  councils ;  and,  when  we  fee  a  prince  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia's  turn  continue,  as  it  were,  always  armed  at 
an  immenfe  expence,  we  muft  conclude  that  he  has  fome  great 
enterprize  in  view,  which  whenever  time  fhall  difclofe,  it  will 
alfo  difcover  that  he  took  proper  meafures  for  carrying  that 
point,  whatever  it  is,  which  thofe  armaments  have  been  in- 
tended to  compafs. 

The  firuation  of  his  prefent  Majefty's  territories  is  fuch,  as 
obliges  him  to  have  a  con  ftant  eye  to  the  affairs  of  the  North, 
where  no  power  was  ever  predominant,  but  his  predeceflbrs 
fuffVred  for  it,  and  their  dominions  and  eftates.  With  re- 
fpecl  to  the  dukes  of  Courland,  they  have  been,  generally 
fpeaking,  clofely  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  by  mar- 
riage, which,  as  it  fhews  the  antient  conneclion  of  their  in- 
teiefts,  diicovers  alfo  the  reafon  why  this  prince  is  ftill  fo  at- 
tentive to  the  choice  which  the  Courlanders  may  make  of  a 
new  duke. 

The  province  of  Samcgitia  in  Poland,  with  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  divide  the  Ducal  Pruflia  from  the  territories  of  the 
Czarina  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  king;  of  Pruflia  fhould  defire  to  fee  the 
hands  of  the  Polanders  ftrengthened,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Courland  fet  entirelv  free;  becaufe  he  might  then  flatter  him- 
felf,  that,  in  cafe  at  any  time  hereafter  the  troubles  of  Ger- 
many fhould  revive,  his  territories  would  be  fafe  from  any 
fudden  invafion  by  the  Ruflians,  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened but  a  few  years  ago,  when  his  concerns  were  in  a  very 
critical  pofture. 

It  is  alfo  very  likely,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  annex  what 
the  Swedes  ftill  retain  in  Pomerania,  to  the  reft  of  that  coun- 
try which  is  already  in  his  pofTtflion,  not  from  any  jealoufy 
of  the  Swedes,  or  from  a  defire  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  at 
the  expence  of  his  neighbours  and  allies,  but  on  the  fcore  of 


Convenience,  and  the  better  conneclion  of  his  eftates.  We 
may  from  thence  infer,  that  he  will  never  feek  to  procure  this 
in  any  other  than  an  amicable  way,  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  Swedes,  in  confideration  of  ibme  kind  of  equivalent  or 
other.  It  may  be,  this  acquifition  is  ftill  at  a  great  diffance ; 
and  it  may  be,  alio,  that  the  meafures  which  this  great 
monarch  has  concerted  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  North, 
will  bring  this  about  fooner  than  is  generally  imagined.  But 
be  that  as  it  will,  there  is  no  queftion  that,  whenever  it  is  ef- 
fected, the  power  of  Pruflia  will  be  very  much  augmented 
thereby,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire  will  then  ftand  in 
need  of  no  guardian  without  the  limits  of  Germany. 
While  thefe  defigns  attract  the  thoughts,  and  employ  the 
hands  of  this  aclive  prince,  he  will  certainly  maintain  a  good 
correfpondence  with  all  thofe  powers  that  are  neighbours  to 
him,  in  refpeel  to  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  which  will  leave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  at  full  liberty  to  re- 
drefs  their  own  grievances  in  their  own  manner,  and  to  re- 
cover the  antient  ftrength  and  vigour  of  their  government, 
in  confequence  of  reftoring  that  form  under  which  it  was  firft 
conftituted,  and  for  a  long  feries  of  years  happily  flourifhed. 
But  whenever  thofe  ftruggles  for  power  which  have  embar- 
rafled  and  dittracled  the  potentates  of  the  North,  fhall  be  by 
negociation  or  otherwife  compofed,  we  have  very  little  room 
to  doubt  that  his  Majefty  of  Pruflia  will  again  turn  his  views 
towards  the  countries  of  Cleves  and  Guelders,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  East  Friesland,  where  he  has  the  very  im- 
portant and  commodious  port  of  Embden,  to  facilitate  the 
fchemes  he  may  form  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  his 
fubjecls,  to  which  he  feems  to  apply  himfelf  with  equal  in- 
duftry  and  fpirit,  as  that  he  has  no  reafon  to  fufpecl  his 
neighbours  may  force  him  fuddenly  into  a  war,  while  his 
councils  are  wholly  taken  up  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
and  traffic. 

He  will  by  that  time  have  ferved  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  of 
whatever  afliftance  France  may  have  found  it  her  intereft  to 
give  them,  for  more  than  that  fhe  will  never  give;  and  his 
fenfe  of  this  will  engage  him  not  to  perfift  any  longer  in 
the  profecution  of  meafures  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles,  than  they  are  conducive  to  the  extenfion  or  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  power  and  influence.  He  will  then  fee  that  in- 
depency,  and  being  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest  in  Germany,  is  fufficient  to  gratify  his  ut- 
moft ambition,  and  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  point  of  au- 
thority, by  making  him  courted  and  refpecled  by  all  his 
neighbours,  and,  as  occafions  offer,  the  umpire  of  all  their 
differences. 

Thefe  are,  indeed  but  fuppofitions,  but  then  they  are  built 
upon  folid  and  rational  foundations  ;  whereas  thofe  who  fancy 
that  he  will,  fome  time  or  other,  be  fwallowed  up  by  a  con- 
federacy of  powerful  neighbours,  or  defpoiled  of  a  great  part 
of  his  territories,  are  not  able  to  offer  either  facls  or  argu- 
ments to  counfel  their  opinion,  fince  hitherto  we  have  never 
feen  him  attempt  beyond  his  ftrength  ;  nor  has  it  appeared 
in  all  his  military  regulations,  frefh  eftablifhments,  new  dif- 
cipline,  &c.  that  the  power  inott  concerned,  ot  which  thinks 
herfelf  moft  concerned  to  traverfe  the  defigns  of  Pruflia,  has 
been  able  to  do  it  with  any  great  eff'eel,  even  in  conjunction 
with  a  very  ufeful  ally,  who,  after  being  once  facrificed,  will 
moft  certainly  take  care  to  prevent  being  involved  again  in  the 
like  quarrel. 

Remarks  on   our  article  Prusia,  fince  the  laft  war  and 

peace. 

Befides  his  Pruflian  majefty  giving  all  encouragement  to  trade, 
ufeful  arts,  and  fciences,  we  have  recent  accounts  that  his  ma- 
jefty proposes  to  render  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  other 
places  he  pofiefles  in  it's  neighbourhood,  the  flourifhing  re- 
ceptacles of  induftrious  perfons  of  all  nations ;  in  order  to 
which,  all  the  fortifications,  except  thofe  of  Wesel,  are  to 
be  entirely  demolifhed,  no  troops  are  to  be  quartered  in  them, 
the  Taxes  reduced,  all  the  high  roads  improved,  as  well 
as  repaired,  feveral  new  canals  made,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given,  that  may  invite  manufa£f.uiers  to  fettle  in  thofe 
countries.  • 


The  Business  of  the  Customs  continued,  from  the  end  of  Letter  O. 


With  refpect  to  the  Plantations  in  general. 

Plantations,  Britifti,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. 
No  goods  to  be    imported   into,   or    exported 

from  thence,  in  any  othtr  but  ftiips  of  the  built  of  Great- Britain, 
lieland,  or  the  faid  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  the  people 
theieof,  and  whereof  the  mafter,  or  at  leafl  three  fourths  of 
the  manners,  are  ot  the  faid  places  (except  fhips  taken  as  prize, 
and  legally  condemned,  navigated  by  the  mailer,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  manners  Britifh,  or  of  the  faid  p:anutions,  and 
owned   by    Britifh)    upon    forfeiture  of   the   Ihip   and    goods, 


one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor,  one-third 
to  the  feizer  and  informer,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  I.  and  7 
and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  2,   3. 

Admirals  and  other  commanders  of  fhips   of  war, 

are  to  feize  as  prize  all  fhips  offending,  and  to  deliver  them  to 
the  coutt  of  Admiralty,    12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  1. 

Ships  not   to  be  deemed  or  pafs  as  of  the  built  of 

Great-Britain,  ireland,  Guernfey,  Jeifey,  or  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations, fo  as  to  be  qualified  to  trade,  'till  regiftered  by  the  own- 
ers, and  proof  of  the  built  and  property  be  made  upon  oath  of 
one  or  more  of  them,  before  the  co'leclor  and  comptroller  of 
the  p^rt  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  to  which  they  then  be- 
long, 


Of    the   Business    of   the    Customs,    continued. 


long,  or  before  the  governor  and  principal  officers  of  the  re- 
venue in  the  plantations,  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  if  the  (hip  be- 
longs to  thofe  places,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  17. 

Such  oath  to  be  regiftered  by  the  perfons   who  ad- 

miniffered  it,  and  attefted  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and 
then  delivered  to  the  mafter,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  immedi- 
ately tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.   §.  18. 

— For  want  of  fuch  proof,  (hips  trading  thither  are 

liable  to  forieiture,  as  if  they  were  foreign  fhips,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  18. 

But   prize  fhips  legally  condemned   muft  be  fpe- 

cially  regiftered,  mentioning  the  capture  and  condemnation,  in- 
ftead  of  the  time  and  place  of  building;  with  proof  upon  oath, 
that  the  entire  pioperty  is  Britifh,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22. 

§-  19- 

— — — —  The  name  of  a  fhip  changed  after  regiftering,  or 

the  property  transferred  to  another  port,  fuch  fhip  to  be  regifter- 
ed de  novo,  and  the  former  certificate  thereof  to  be  cancelled  ; 
and  if  the  property  be  altered  in  the  fame  port  by  the  fale  of  any 
fhare,  it  muft  be  acknowleged  by  indorfement  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  regifter  before  two  witnefles,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap.  22.   $.  21. 

s Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  —  Ships  lad- 
ing and  unlading  any  goods  there,  and  the  mafter  and  their  lad- 
ing are  fubject  to  the  fame  rules,  vifitations,  fearchers,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures,  as  in  Great-Britain  (except  under  the  re- 
gulations in  the  fequel)  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  6. 

— — - ——  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fuftick  or  other  dying  wood,  rice  (except  under  the  febfequent 
regulations)  melaiTes,  hemp,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins  or  other 
furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  malls,  yards  and  bowfprits  of  the 
growth,  production  and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  may  not  be  carried  from 
thence,  unlefs  to  fotne  other  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  king- 
dom of  Great-Britain  only,  to  be  there  landed,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  faid  goods,  or  their  value,  with  the  fhip  and  furniture, 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  18.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  10,  II. 
25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  3.  and  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  5.  §.  12.  and 
cap.  10.  §.  7.  and  J2  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  I.  and  8  Geo.  I.  cap. 
15.  §.  25.  and  cap.  18.  §.  22.  and  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.4. 
and  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  6.  and  cap.  35.  §.  17.  and  3  Geo. 
II.   cap.  28.   §.  1. 

And  if  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  any  goods 

of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America  be  landed  in  Ireland, 
without  being  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  duties  thereof 
there  paid,  they  are  forfeited  with  the  fhip,  three  fourths  with- 
out compofition  to  his  majefty,  and  one  fourth  to  the  fuer  ;  unlefs 
ftranded  or  driven  in  by  leaknefs,  &c.  in  wbjch  cafe,  the  goods 
muft  be  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  port, 
there  to  remain  'til!  re-lhipped  for  Great-Britain,  for  which  good 
fecurity'muft  be  taken,  7  and  8.  Will.  III.  cap.  28.   §.  14,  15. 

— N.  B.    Now  to  extend  only   to  fugars,   tobacco, 

cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fpeckle-wood,  or  Jamaica-wood, 
fuftick  or  other  dying  wood,  rice,  melaiTes,  beaver-fkins,  and 
other  furs,  copper-ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits  of  the  growth  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  faid 
plantations.  All  other  goods  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manu- 
facture of  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  may  be  imported  from 
thence  into  Ireland  (except  hops,  which  are  to  continue  under 
the  regulations  of  9  Ann.  cap.  12.  and  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.)  pro- 
vided it  be  in  Britifh  (hipping,  whereof  the  mafter  and  at  leaft 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  4  Geo,  II.  cap.  15. 
§.  1,  2.    and  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §.  1. 

But  rice  may  be  (hipped  in  Carolina,  or  Georgia 

in  America,  by  Britifh  fubjects,  on  board  any  (hip  built  in 
Great-Britain,  or  belonging  to  Britifh  fubjects  refiding  in 
Great  B-iitain,  and  legally  navigated,  that  has  cleared  out- 
wards, in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  for  Carolina  or  Georgia  ; 
and  may  be  carried  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe,  lying  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  being  firft  carried  to  any 
other  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  Great-Britain,  provided  the 
mafter  before  clearing  takes  out  a  licence,  under  the  hands  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  for 
the  loading  and  carrying  of  the  rice  accordingly  ;  which  licence 
muft  be  granted  upon  a  certificate  of  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port,  that  bond  has  been  given,  that  none  of  the 
other  enumerated  goods  (hall  be  taken  on  board,  at  any  Britifh 
plantation,  unlefs  for  the  (hip's  ufe,  and  that  the  (hip  (hall  pro- 
ceed directly  with  the  rice  according  to  the  licence,  and  there 
land  it,  and  then  proceed  to  Great- Britain,  before  (he  returns  to 
any  Britifh  plantation,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  1,  2,  6.  and  27 
Geo.  II.   cap.  18.   §.  3. 

The  mafter,  within  four  months  after  arrival,  not 

producing  a  certificate  of  the  regular  difcharge  of  fuch  rice,  un- 
der the  hand  and  feal  of  the  Britifh  conful,  or  of  two  known 
Britifh  merchants,  the  bond  muft  be  put  in  fuit,  3  Geo.  II.  cap. 
18.  §.  1,  2,  6.   and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

— Before  rice  may  be  (hipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia, 

the  licence  and  certificate  of  bond  being  given,  muft  be  produ- 
ced to  the  collector  ;  and  before  the  mafter's  departure,  he  muft 
make  oath  in  writing,  whether  he  intends  to  load  any  rice,  and 
to  what  place  bound,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  3.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
cap.  18.  §.3. 


Before  rice  may  be  (hipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgur 

the  exporter  mud  make  entry  thereof  with  the  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  naval-officer,  and  take  out  a  cocket,  wheieon  he 
muft  indorfe,  before  (hipping,  the  true  quantity  intended  to  be 
(hipped,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of  each 
cafk,  and  deliver  the  fame  to  the  fearcher,  3  Geo.  11.  cap.  28. 
§.  4.  and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

If  upon  weighing  and  examining  of  the  rice  by 

the  fearcher,  either  before  or  after  the  (hipping,  the  quantity  be 
found  to  exceed  the  indorfement,  or  the  rice  be  iaUen  before 
entry,  &c.  it  is  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value,  betides  the 
veflel,  one  third  whereof  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  one  third  to  the  informer,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  1 8.  §.  3. 

Before  the  (hip's  departure,  the  mafter  is  to  receive 

back  the  licence,  with  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of 
each  cafk,  indcrfed  thereon  by  the  collector,  comptroller,  and 
naval-officer,  who  are  to  make  two  copies  of  fuch  licence  and 
indorfement ;  which  are  to  be  attefted  by  the  matter,  and  left 
with  the  officer.',  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4.  and  27  Geo.  11.  cap. 

18.  §.3- 

The  mafter,  on  his  return  to  Great- Britain,  muft 

produce  the  licence  fo  indorfed,  to  the  officer  of  the  port  where 
bond  was  given,  and  lilcewife  a  certificate  of  the  conful  or  of 
two  Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  the  due  landing  of  the  rice, 
and  that  they  verily  believe  that  no  other  enumerated  goods  have 
been  there  landed  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.4.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
cap.  18.  §.  3. 

— Officers  in  Carolina  or  Georgia  muft  tranfmit  one 

of  the  copies  of  the  indorfment,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
Cuftoms  j  and  upon  receipt  thereof,  or  of  the  indorfed  licence, 
and  the  half  fubfidy  for  the  rice  (hipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
muft  be  demanded  of  the  perfon  who  gave  the  bond  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  non-payment  within  thirty  days,  the  bond  mutt  be  put 
in  fuit,    3  Geo.  II.    cap.  28.    §.  5.   and   27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

§•3- 

•— —  Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. — For  every 

(hip  bound  to  the  faid  plantations,  failing  from  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  fufficient  bond  muft  be  there  given,  with  one  (uiety, 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  the  value  of  1000I.  if 
under  100  tons,  and  to  20col.  if  above  that  burthen,  mat  if 
any  of  the  aforefaid  enumerated  goods  are  taken  on  board,  they 
(hall,  by  the  faid  (hip,  be  brought  to  fome  port  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  there  landed  :  and  for  all  (hips  coming  to  the  faid  pan- 
tations  from  any  other  place,  before  they  begin  to  load  any  of 
the  faid  enumerated  goods,  the  like  bond  muft  be  given  to  the 
governor,  that  fuch  goods  fhall  be  carried  to  fome  other  Biitifh 
plantation,  or  to  Great- Britain :  the  condition  of  fuch  bond  to 
be,  to  produce  a  certificate,  within  eighteen  months,  of  the 
legal  difcharge  of  the  goods ;  and  the  furety  in  fuch  bond  named 
muft  be  of  known  refidence  and  ability,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 
§.  19.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  $.  II.  and  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  13. 

— Ships  taking  in  goods,  before  a  certificate  of  bond 

being  given  in  Great-Britain,  is  produced,  or  bond  be  given  in 
the  plantations,  or  carrying  the  goods  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  bond,  are  forfeited,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.19.  and  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  1 1.  and  7  and  8  Will.  111.  cap.  2z.  §. 

>3« 
Governors  are  to  return  yearly,  at  leaft,  a  lift  of 

all  (hips,  which  have  taken  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  and 
alfo  true  copies  of  all  the  bonds  by  them  taken,  to  the  cheif  of- 
ficers of  the  Cuftoms  in  London,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  19. 
and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.    §.  12. 

— —Britifh,  in  Afia,   Africa,  or  America. —  Ships  be- 

longing  to  the  faid  plantations,  landing  any  of  the  aforefaid  enu- 
merated goods  in  any  place  in  Europe,  except  Great-Britain,  are 
forfeited  with  their  furniture,  &c.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  12. 

Such  (hips  may  be  profecuted  by  any  perfon  in  any 

court  of  admiralty  in  Great-Britain,  22  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  13. 

—  Ships  coming  to  the  faid  plantations  to  take  in  any 

of  the  following  enumerated  goods,  with  intent  to  carry  the 
fame  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation,  bond  not  having  been 
firft  given  to  bring  the  fame  to  Great-Britain,  only  there  muft 
be  paid  for  fuch  goods  the  following  duties,  viz. 
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Sugar,  white,  the  hundred  weight     -     - 
Sugar,  brown,    and  mufcovadoes,  the  ) 
hundred  weight  1 

Tobacco,  the  pound     -      ------- 

Cotton-wool,  the  pound     -     -     -     -     - 

Indigo,  the  pound    ------- 

Ginger,  the  hundred  weight  .  - 

Logwood   the  hundred   weight     -      -     - 

Fuftick  and   all  other  dying  wood  the  ? 

hundred  weight  5 

Cocoanuts,  the  pound     -      -      --      ---o:o:i 

And  fecurity  muft  be  taken  to  carry  them  to  fuch  plantations,  or 
to  Great-Britain,  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  3.  and  7  and  8  Will, 
and  Maty,  cap.  22.  §.  8.  and   I  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  4. 

But  if  the  proprietor  has  not  money  to  pay  the 

faid  duties,  the  officeis  may  take  fuch  a  pioportion  of  the  goods 
as  will  amount  to  the  value  of  the  duties,   25  Car.  II.  cap.  7- 

§'5- The 
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The  aforefaid  duties  to  be  under  the  management 

and  direction  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  25  Car.  II. 

cap.  7.    §.  4. 

Britifh,  in  Ada,  Africa,  or  America.     Profecu- 

tions  for  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  the  conditions  of 
bonds,  to  bring  the  enumerated  goods  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
fome  other  plantations,  not  commenced  within  three  years 
after  their  date,  or  judgment  not  obtained  within  two  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  profecution,  the  faid  bonds  are 
void,  and  muft  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  8  Ann.  cap.  13. 

§•  *3>  25. 

Officers,  upon  demand,  refufing  or  neglecting  to 

deliver  up  fuch  bonds  to  be  cancelled,  are  to  anfwer  to  the 
party  grieved  all  his  damages,  with  treble  cofts  of  fuit,  8  Ann. 
cap.  13.    §.23,  25. 

Ships  from  Ireland  may  not  break  bulk,  'till  the 

mafter  has  fignified  his  arrival,  and  delivered  a  true  inventory  or 
invoice  of  the  lading,  to  the  governor,  with  a  certificate  from 
the  chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  ladings,  Sec.  and  has  made  oath  that  the  goods  are 
the  fame  which  he  took  on  board  by  virtue  of  fuch  certificate, 
and  the  fhip  be  vifited  and  fearched  by  an  officer,  upon  for- 
feiture thereof,  and  of  all  woollen  manufactures  found  on 
board,  not  having  been  laden  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  any 
linen  goods,  not  laden  in  Great  Britain,  nor  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland  ;  one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  go- 
vernor (if  they  are  feized,  or  fued  for,  otherwife  that  third  al- 
io to  his  majefty)  and  one-third  to  the  fuer,  3  and  4  Ann. 
cap.  8.  §.  2,  3.  and  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  1. 

■  ■  — —  But  fuch  fhips  to  be  fubject  to  the  fame  rules, 
fearchers,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.  as  fhips  coming  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  faid  colonies,  3  and  4  Ann,  cap.  8.  §. 
2,  3.  and  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  I. 

— Ships   coming   to    any   Britifh   plantations,    &c. 

may  not  lade  or  unlade  any  goods,  'till  the  mafter  has  declared 
his  arrival  to  the  governor,  with  his  own  and  veffel's  names, 
and  has  (hewn  him  that  his  veffel  is  Britifh  built,  or  was  taken 
as  prize,  and  is  navigated  with  a  Britifh  mafter,  and  at  leaft 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  Britifh  men,  and  has  delivered 
him  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  or  invoice  of  the  lading,  with 
the  places  where  taken  in,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip,  &c.  and 
all  the  European  goods  that  were  not  laden  in  Great  Britain, 
15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  8.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  2. 

No  goods  of  the  product  of  Europe  may  be  im- 
ported there,  unlefs  (hipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried  di- 
rectly from  thence  in  Britifh  built  (hipping,  or  fhips  taken  as 
prize,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fcurths  of  the 
mariners  are  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods  ;  one- 
third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor  (if  feized  or 
fued  for  there,  otherwife  that  third  alfo  to  his  majefty),  and 
one-third  to  the  feizer  or  informer,  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  6. 
and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  2. 

•Salt  from  Europe  for  the  fifheries  of  New-England, 
Newfoundland,  Penfilvania,  and  New- York,  wines 
of  and  from  the  Madeiras  and  Azores,  and  horfes  and 
victuals  of  and  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh,  and  in  Bri- 
tifh fhips,  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  1.  and  13  Geo.  I. 
cap.  5.  §.  I.  and  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  1. 
'Irifh  linen  cloth  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh  or  Iri(h,  fo 
long  as  Britifh  linen  is  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
Ireland  duty  free,  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  1.  and 
.3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  1. 

— Britifh,    in  Afia,    Africa,    or   America.     Wool, 

woolfells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  woolflocks,  worfted,  bays, 
or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferge,  bays,  kerfies,  fayes,  frezes, 
druggets,  cloth,  ferges,  fhalloons,  or  any  other  drapery,  fluffs 
or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  America,  may  not  be  there  laden  on 
board  any  fhip,  nor  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  with  intent  to  be 
exported,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  and  500 1. 
10  and  n  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  2,   19. 

The  treafury  and  the  commiflioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms, may  appoint  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port  of  the 
Britifh  plantations,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  11. 

—  The  officers  of  the  revenue  there  are  to  have  the 

fame  powers  and  authorities,  and  to  be  fubject  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures,  and  to  have  the  like  affiftance,  as  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap.  22.  §.  6.  and  cap.  8.  §.  3. 

Naval-officers,  within  two  months  after  entrance, 

or  as  foon  as  conveniently  they  can,  are  to  give  fufficient  fe- 
curity  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  upon  pain  of  difability  to  execute 
their  employments,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  5. 

Governors  there,  before  entrance  upon  their  go- 
vernments, or  within  fix  months  after,  are  to  take  a  folemn 
oath  to  do  their  utmoft,  that  every  thing  enjoined  by  thefe  afts 
(hall  be  obferved,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 
and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  and  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20. 
§.  69. 

Neglecting  their  duty  accordingly,  are  to  be  re- 
moved, rendered   incapable  of  any  other  government,  and  to 
forfeit    1000 1.     12  Car.  II.    cap.  18.    §.  2.    and    15  Car.  II. 
cap.  7.  §.  8.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  4. 
Vol.  II. 


Except 


Except 


—  ■  ■•  Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majefty's 
allegiance,  or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  may  not  be 
merchants,  or  factors  there,  upon  foifeituie  of  all  their  goods 
and  chattels  ;  one-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the  governor, 
and  one-third  to  the  informer,    12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  2. 

Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Whar- 
fingers, lightermen,  bargemen,  watermen,  porters,  &c.  and 
the  boats,  veffels,  &c.  are  fubject  to  the  fame  pains,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  for  any  frauds  or  offences,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
7  and  8  Will.  III.    cap.  22.    §.  6.    and  3  and  4  Ann.    cap.  8. 

§•3- 

Laws,  by-laws,  ufages,  or  cuftoms,  in  force  or 

practice  in  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great- 
Britain,  are  null  and  void,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.   §.  9. 

Upon  actions,  fuits,  and   informations  upon  laws 

concerning  his  majefty's  duties,  or  fhips  or  goods  to  be  forfeited 
for  unlawlul  importation,  or  exportation,  the  jury  to  confift 
only  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  perfons  born 
in  the  plantations,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.   §.  1 1. 

— Penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  act,  not  particu- 
larly difpofed  of,  are  to  be,  one-third  to  the  king,  one  third  to 
the  governor,  and  one-third  to  the  fiier,  7  and  8  Will,  cap.  22. 

§•7- 

Certificates  of  having  given  bond  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  fufpected  to  be  falfe  or  counterfeit,  the  gover- 
nor, or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  may  take  fufficient  fecurity 
there,  for  the  due  difcharge  of  the  lading  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  if  certificates  of  the  difcharge  of  any  fuch  lading  are  fuf- 
pected, the  bond  there  given  may  not  be  cancelled,  'till  they 
are  informed  of  the  truth  of  fuch  certificate  from  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  10. 

Certificates,  cockets,  returns,  or  permits  coun- 
terfeited, razed  or  falfified,  or  afterwards  knowingly  fo  ufed,  the 
offender  to  forfeit  500  1.   7  and  8  W.  IK.  cap.  22.  §  ic. 

— — — —  Hats  or  felts  are  not  to  be  fhipped  on  board  any 
veffel,  or  loaded  on  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  in  or- 
der to  be  conveyed  out  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  to 
any  other  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatfoever,  upon  forfeituie  of  the  ha:s  or  felts,  and  alfo  500  I. 
by  every  offender  for  every  fuch  offence,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 
§.  1,  2. 

Any  mafter  of  a  veiTcl,  mariner,  poiter,  carrier, 

waggoner,  boatman,  or  other  perfon,  knowingly  aiding  and 
aflifting  in  fuch  offence,  forfeits  40 1.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 
§•  ',  2. 

— —  No  commiffioner,  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or 

farmer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  is  to  take  any 
entry  outwards,  or  fign  any  cocket,  &c.  for  the  exporting  any 
hats  or  felts,  or  knowingly  permit,  or  contrive  the  fame  to  be 
done,  upon  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  alfo  500  I.  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  22.  §.  4. 

Any  perfon  may  feize  and  convey  to  his  majefty's 

next  warehoufe  all  fuch  hats  and  felts,  which  he  (hall  find  in 
any  fhip  or  boat,  or  laid  on,  or  near  the  fhore,  or  in  any  na- 
vigable river,  or  upon  any  horfe  or  carriage,  with  intent  to  be 
exported  and  conveyed  as  above,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  5. 

Every  offence  committed   againft  this   act,    may 

be  tried  in  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  plantations,  ei- 
ther where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  the  offender  or  goods 
are  found,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.   §.  5. 

Britifh,.  in  Afia,   Africa,  or   America. — Rum  or 

fpirits,  molaffes  or  fyrups,  fugars  or  panneles  of  the  product  of 
any  plantation  in  America,  not  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  majefty, 
imported  into  any  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  are  to  pay 
the  following  duties,  in  money  of  Great  Britain,  accoiding  to 
the  value  of  5  s.  6d.  per  ounce  in  filver,  viz. 

1.      s. 
Rum  or  fpirits,  the  gallon  -  -  -         o  :  o 

Molaffes  or  fyrups,  the  gallon         -  -         -  o  :   0 

Sugars  and  panneles,  the  hundred  weight  -         0:5:0 

and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity,  to  be  paid 
down  in  ready  money  before  landing,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13. 
§•    ',  2- 

Any  of  the  faid  goods  tended   before  due  entry 

and  payment  of  the  duty,  or  without  warrant  from  the  proper 
officer,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  the  governor,  or 
any  perfon  authorized  by  him,  or  by  warrant  of  a  juftice,  or 
other  magiftrate,  or  by  any  cuftom,  impoft,  or  excife  officer, 
or  their  afliftants,  6  Geo.  If.  cap.  13.  §.  3. 

Any  perfon   aflifting  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or 

receiving  into  their  cuftody  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  land- 
ed, are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  ;  and  for  moleftmg  the  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  50  1.  and  to  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.5,  6. 

Officers  conniving  at  the  faid  offence  are  to  for- 
feit 50 1,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employ- 
ment under  his  majefty,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.   §.  5,  6. 

Mafters  of   fhips,    being  his    majefty's   fubjects, 

receiving  on  board  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  in  order  to  land 
the  fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  act,  are  to  forfeit 
100  1.   6  Geo.  II.   cap.  13.   §.7. 

Such  offences  and   forfeitures  may  be  profecuted, 

within  two  years  after  the  offence,  in  any  court  of  admiralty, 
or  record,  in  his   majefty's  plantations  wheie  the  offence  was 
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committed  ;  and  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  divided,  one  third  to  his 
niajefty,  which  (the  expences  of  profecution  being  firft  paid 
thereout)  is  to  be  applied  for  the  fupport  of  the  government  of 
the  colony  where  it  (hall  be  recovered)  one  third  to  the  gover- 
and  one  third  to   the  informer,  or  profecutor,  6  Geo.  II. 


nor, 


cap.  13.   §.  3,    11,    12. 

In  all  fuch  profecutions  for  illegal  landing  the  faid 

goods,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer,  or  owner 
thereof,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  8. 

Eritifh,  in   Alia,  Africa,   or  America.     Any  of 

his  majefty's  fubjects  in  any  veffel  built  in  Great  Britain,  and 
belonging  to  his  majefty's  fubjects,  of  which  the  major  part  re- 
fide  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  refidue  either  in  Great  Britain, 
or  in  fome  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America,  or  in 
any  veflel  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fubjects  refiding  in  Great 
Britain,  and  navigated  according  to  law,  that  fhall  clear  out 
wards  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  may  fhip 
fugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  faid  co- 
lonies, to  carry  to  any  foreign  part  of  Europe,  provided  a  li- 
cence be  firft  taken  out  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  hands  of 
three  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  fubject  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  on  the  conditions  following,  viz.  12  Geo.  II.  cap. 
30.  §.2.  and  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

■  ■  The  mafter  or  owner  of  the  veflel  muft  give  no- 

tice in  writing  to  the  cuftomer,  or  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  port  where  the  veflel  lies,  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
faid  colonies  to  lade  fugars,  for  fome  other  part  of  Europe  than 
Great  Britain,  and  enter  into  bond,  with  one  or  more  fuffi- 
cient  fecurities,  in  the  fum  of  1000 1.  if  the  fhip  be  of  lefs 
burthen  than  100  tons,  and  2000 1.  if  fhe  be  of  that,  or  a 
greater  burthen,  on  condition  that,  if  a  licence  be  granted,  the 
fhip  fhall  proceed  to  the  faid  colonies ;  that  he  fhall  deliver  the 
licence  to  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  naval- officer  there,  if 
he  intends  to  make  ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  by  it,  which  he 
fhall  declare  in  writing  to  them,  before  he  takes  any  goods  on 
board;  and  that  no  tobacco,  molaffes,  ginger,  cotton,  wool, 
indigo,  fuftick,  or  other  dying  wood  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
hemp,  maft,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins,  or 
other  furs  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any  of 
the  Biitifh  plantations  in  America,  fhall  be  taken  on  board, 
unlefs  for  neceflary  provifions  in  the  voyage ;  that,  before  the 
veflel  proceeds  to  any  foreign  part,  fhe  fhall  touch  at  fome  port 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  mafter  fhall  deliver  to  the  cufto- 
mer, or  collector,  and  comptroller,  a  true  manifeft,  attefted 
upon  oath,  of  the  whole  lading,  with  the  marks,  numbers, 
package,  and  contents,  and  produce  the  licence,  with  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  marks,  numbers,  package,  and  contents,  and 
forts  of  fugar  on  board,  that  the  veflel  fhall  return  to  Great 
Britain,  within  eight  months  after  delivering  the  lading  in  any 
foreign  part,  and  before  fhe  returns  to  any  of  the  plantations 
in  America;  and  that,  if  (he  takes  any  goods  on  board  before 
her  return  to  Great  Britain,  they  fhall  be  entered  and  landed  as 
other  fhips  are  obliged  to  do  by  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms.  Then 
a  licence  is  to  be  granted  for  that  voyage  only,  to  load  and 
carry  fugars  of  the  growth  and  production  of  his  majefty's 
fugar  colonies  in  America,  to  any  foreign  part,  according  to 
the  purport  and  intention  of  this  act;  provided  the  mafter 
makes  oath  as  prefcribed  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.2,  3.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.    §.  7. 

Sugars,  or  other  goods  put  on  board  any  veffel 

licenfed  by  this  act,  being  the  property  of  any  other  perfon 
than  fome  of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  and  fuch  as  (hall  be  laden 
on  their  proper  rifque  and  account,  to  be  carried  to  foreign 
parts,  are  forfeited,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.4.  and  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  57.   §.7. 

— — Before  any  fugars  are  taken  on  board,  the  mafter 

is  to  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where  the  veflel  is 
to  take  in  her  lading,  the  licence,  with  a  certificate  of  bond, 
having  been  given  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  declare  in  wri- 
ting, whether  he  intends  to  load  fugars  purfuant  to  the  licence, 
otherwife  the  licence  is  invalid,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.5. 
and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57,  §.7. 

The  exporter  of  the  fugars,  or  other  goods  not 

enumerated,  before  they  are  put  on  board,  is  to  make  an  entry 
of  them  in  writing  with  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  naval- 
officer,  exprefling  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter,  and  where 
fhe  lies,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  laden,  or  firft 
water-born,  muft  be  fuch  only,  where  an  officer  is  appointed 
to  attend  ;  or  fuch  as  is  mentioned  in  the  warrant  to  be  taken 
out  for  that  purpofe  from  the  collector  and  comptroller,  where- 
on is  to  be  indorfed  by  the  exporter  the  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents,  forts,  and  proper  denominations  of  the  fugars,  12 
Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.   §.  7. 

— — The  warrant  fo  indorfed  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 

officer  appointed  to  examine  and  fhip  the  fame  ;  and  the  fu- 
gars are  to  be  (hipped  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer,  or  at  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  that  the  officer  may  attend, 
17  Gee.  II.  cap.  30.  §.5.   and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

— — The  officer  is  to  examine  the  fame  before  (hipped, 

and  if  the  number  of  calks  is  greater  than  is  indoifed  on  the 
warrant,  or  if  there  be  found  any  other  fugar  than  what  is  in- 
dorfed, or  any  goods  before  enumerated  ;  or  if  any  enumerated 
■(Is,  except  lugar,  have  been  put  on  board,  or  brought,  or 
,'ut  into  any  lighter  or  other  veflel  ill  order  to  be  put  on  board 


before  entry,  &c.  contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  the 
faid  fugars,  or  other  goods,  are  forfeited,  together  with  the 
lighter  or  veflel,  employed  in  (hipping  or  attempting  to  fhip  the 
faid  enumerated  goods,  and  the  fhip  or  veflel  on  which  they 
are  laden  ;  and  the  owner  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  to  be  re- 
covered in  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  or  any  court  of  record 
in  the  plantations,  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or  profecu- 
tor ;  one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  one-third  to  the  infoimer  or  profecutor,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

The  mafter  of  the  veflel  before  he  departs,  is  to 

receive  the  faid  licence  from  the  collector,  comptroller,  and 
naval-officer,  with  a  certificate  under  their  feals  of  office,  and 
figned  by  them,  containing  an  account  of  the  marks,  numbers, 
contents,  and  forts  of  each  cafk  of  fugar  fo  (hipped.  Two 
copies  are  to  be*  taken  of  the  faid  licence  and  certificate,  and 
attefted  under  the  hand  of  the  mafler  of  the  veflel  before  he  re- 
ceives back  his  licence,  and  to  be  fife  with  the  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  naval-officer,  who  are  to  tranfmit  one  of  them  to 
the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

The  mafter  of  the  veffel  muft  proceed  directly  to 

Great  Britain,  without  putting  into  any  other  place,  except 
by  ftrefs  of  weather  (unlefs  he  is  bound  to  the  fouth  of  Cape 
FinisterRe),  and  upon  his  return,  is  to  deliver  his  licence, 
with  the  certificate,  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  where  he  arrives, 
and  alfo  a  manifeft,  attefted  upon  oath,  of  the  marks,  and 
numbers,  with  the  tale,  and  forts  of  cafks,  of  all  his  lading, 
and  make  an  entry  of  the  quantity  and  forts  of  all  the  fugars, 
which  were  laden  and  then  remaining  on  board,  and  declare 
upon  oath  to  what  foreign  part  he  is  bound  (the  entry  to  be 
paffed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  without  receiving  any 
cuftom  or  duty  for  the  fugars,  mentioning  in  their  accounts 
that  it  was  paffed  by  virtue  of  this  act).  Then  the  mafter  to 
proceed,  taking  with  him  his  licences  and  a  certificate  under 
the  feals  of  office,  from  the  collector  and  comptroller,  that  he 
had  touched  at  fuch  a  port,  and  in  all  refpects  complied  with 
the  directions  of  this  act,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24 
Geo.  II.  cap.  57.   §.  7. 

— —  If  any  fuch  veffel  proceeds  to  foreign  parts  with- 
out touching  at  fome  port  in  Great  Britain  (except  as  before) 
and  complying  with  the  directions  of  this  act,  and  having  the 
fame  certified  as  above;  or  if  any  goods  before  enumerated,  are 
found  on  board,  or  carried  to  foreign  parts,  the  liberty  granted 
by  this  licence  is  void,  and  the  veffel,  mafter,  and  all  others 
concerned,  are  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  made,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

— —  If  upon  information  upon  oath  there  is  reafon  to 

fufpect,  that  any  enumerated  goods,  befides  fugars,  are  on 
board,  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfon  employed  by  them, 
may  enter  on  board  and  unlade  the  veffel,  as  far  as  they  (hall 
judge  neceflary,  to  enable  them  to  examine  any  part  of  her, 
and  the  goods  on  board,  and  detain  her  as  long  as  is  neceffary, 
and  open  cabbins,  lockers,  and  any  concealment,  and  feize  all 
goods  found  on  board  not  mentioned  in  the  matter's  manifeft, 
which  are  forfeited,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  6.  and  24  Geo.  U. 
cap.  57.   §.  7. 

— •  If  no  other  goods  are  found  on  board,  the  officer 

is  to  be  at  the  charge  of  damage  done  by  landing,  unloading, 
or  unpacking,  but  not  for  demurrage,  or  on  any  other  ac- 
count. But  if  other  goods  are  found  on  board  (except  necef- 
fary provifions  for  the  voyage),  the  mafter  is  to  be  at  all 
charge,    12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  6.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57. 

§•7. 

— -— — —  If  the  owners  are  defirous  to  enter  and  pay  the 
duty,  and  land  any  goods  out  of  fuch  veffel,  they  may  do  it; 
the  mafter  firft  making  report  of  his  whole  lading,  as  required 
by  law  before  this  act,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  7.  and  24  Geo. 
II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

The  mafter,  upon  his  return  to  Great  Britain, 

after  landing  his  fugars  in  foreign  parts,  is  to  deliver  to  the 
commiflioners,  or  the  collector,  or  comptroller  of  the  port 
where  he  arrives,  the  licence,  with  a  certificate,  from  the  con- 
ful,  or  two  known  Briti(h  merchants  of  good  credit,  of  the 
place  where  they  are  landed,  of  the  landing  thereof,  with  the 
number  of  cafks  of  fugar  there  landed,  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  contents  of  each  cafk,  with  the  name  of  the  (hip,  and  ma- 
iler, and  that  no  tobacco,  or  other  goods  before  enumerated, 
except  fugars,  have  been  landed  out  of  her,  1 2  Geo.  II.  cap. 
30.   §9.   and  24  Geo.  II.   cap.  57.  §.  7. 

—  Britifb,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  If  a  ma- 
fter of  a  veffel,  who  has  taken  out  a  licence  as  above,  (hall, 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  fugar  colonies,  deliver  it  to  the  collector, 
comptroller,  and  naval-officer,  with  the  certificate  of  bond 
having  been  given  in  Great  Biitain  ;  and  before  he  lades  any 
goods,  declare  in  writing  upon  oath,  that  the  fugars  lie  intends 
to  load  are  to  be  carried  to  fome  place  fouthward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  he  may,  in  cafe  he  has  complied  with  the  di- 
rections of  this  act,  proceed  thither  directly,  without  touching 
at  Great  Britain,  taking  with  him  the  licence,  and  oath  in- 
dorfed thereon,  together  with  an  account  of  the  marks,  num- 
bers, package,  contents,  and  forts  of  fugars   taken  on  board, 

and 


Of  the   Business    of   the    Cus  t  o  m  s,    continued. 


and  may  there  land  the  fame,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  8.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

£.  In  fuch  cafe  the  mafler,  within  eight  months  af- 
ter landing  his  fugars,  and  before  he  goes  again  to  the  planta- 
tions, is  to  return  to  Great  Britain,  and  deliver  his  licence  as 
before  directed,  with  the  oath  indorfed  thereon,  and  an  account 
of  the  lading,  together  with  a  certificate  from  the  conful,  or 
two  known  Britifh  merchants  of  good  credit,  of  the  place 
where  the  fugars  were  landed,  of  the  landing  thereof,  with  the 
number  of  calks  of  fugar  landed,  and  the  mark,  number,  and 
contents  of  each  cafk,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip,  and  mafler  ; 
and  that  they  verily  believe  no  tobacco,  or  other  goods  before 
enumerated,  have  been  there  landed  out  of  her  ;  and  the  matter 
to  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  certificate,  and  that  none  of 
the  goods  before  enumerated,  except  fugars,  were  taken  on 
board  at  the  colonies,  or  landed  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
certificate.  The  mafter  alfo  is  to  make  an  entry  with  the  col- 
lector, and  comptroller,  of  all  the  fugars  taken  on  board,  and 
landed  as  above,  on  forfeiture  of  100  1.  which  entry  is  to  be 
paiTed  by  them  without  receiving  any  cuftom,  or  duty  for  it, 
mentioning  in  there  accounts  that  it  was  palled  by  virtue  of 
this  acl,   12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  8,  9.  and   24  Geo.  II.  cap. 

57-  §•  7- 

Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Upon  per- 
forming the  requifites  abovementioned,  the  bond  is  to  be  dif- 
charged,  and  delivered  up,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  9.  and  24 
Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

If  any  fuch   fhips,    after  unloading  her   fugars, 

takes  on  board  other  goods  before  her  return,  all  remaining  on 
board  at  her  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  entered  and 
landed  before  her  departure  from  thence,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 
§.9.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

—  This  act  not  to  excufe  fhips  being  regiftered  ac- 
cording to  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 
§.  12.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

The  mafler,  or  owner  of  fuch  vefiel,  may  not  ad- 
vance to  the  feamen,  or  mariners,  while  in  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  any  money  or  effects,  on  account  of  wages,  more  than 
ene  moiety  of  their  wages  due  from  their  departure,  to  their 
return  to  Great  Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  money  fo 
advanced,    i2Geo.  II.   cap.  30.  §.  12.    and  24  Geo.  II.  cap. 

57-  §•  7- 

— .  Granting  a  falfe   certificate,    or   counterfeiting, 

crazing,  or  altering  any  licence,  oath,  or  certificate,  made 
purfuant  to  this  act,  the  penalty  is  500 1.  forfeit,  and  the  li- 
cence, oath,  or  certificate,  rendered  invalid,  12  Geo.  II.  cap. 
30.  §.15.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

hi This  act  not  to  extend   to  granting  a  liberty  to 

carry  any  fugars  from  the  fugar  colonies  to  Ireland,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  3c.  §.  16.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

No  (hip,    required  to  be  regiftered   by  7  and  8 

Will.  III.  cap.  22.  may  be  permitted  to  trade,  or  deemed  qua- 
lified for  that  purpofe,  within  the  intent  of  the  faid  act,  until 
the  mafler  make  oath,  before  the  governor,  or  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  plantation  where  he  arrives,  as  prefcribed  by 
act  of  parliament,   15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.  1. 

,  Any  (hip  loading,  or  unloading,  any  goods  in  the 

plantations,  before  fuch  proof,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  profe- 
cuted,  recovered,  and  divided  in  like  manner,  as  if  fhe  had 
not  been  regiftered,  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.  2. 

Britifh  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.     Any  fhip 

duly  qualified  to  trade  to,  from,  and  in  his  majefty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  being  there,  and  the  certificate  of  the  regi- 
ster loft  or  miflaid,  the  mafter  is  to  make  oath  before  the  go- 
vernor, or  collector  of  the  cuftoms  where  fhe  is,  as  prefcribed 
by  act  of  parliament,  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.3. 

— And  to  give  500  1.  fecurity  if  the  fhip  be  100 

tons  burthen,  or  under,  and  fo  in  proportion,  if  of  a  greater 
burthen,  with  condition,  that  the  fhip  has  been  duly  regiftered, 
and  that  the  certificate  of  the  regifter,  if  found,  fhall  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  cancelled, 
and  no  illegal  ufe  has  been,  or  fhall  be  made  thereof;  and 
that  it  has  not,  nor  fhall  be  fraudulently  difpofed  of;  and  that 
the  fhip  does  wholly  belong  to  his  majefty's  Britifh  fubjects, 


and  that  no  foreigner  has  any  fhare,  property,  or  intereft  there  • 
in.  And  then  the  governor,  and  collector  of  the  cuftoms  are 
1 0  pive  the  mafter  a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  of 
his  having  given  fuch  bond,  and  made  fuch  oath  ;  and  there- 
upon the  (hip  is  to  have  liberty  to  trade  for  that  voyage  only. 
The  officer,  who  takes  the  bond  and  oath,  is  to  tranfmit  an 
account  thereof  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  15  and 
16  Geo.  IT.  cap.  3L  §.  3. 

Britifh,  in   Afia,  in  Africa,  or  America.      The 

certificate  of  the  regifter  being  loft,  the  fhip  may  be  regiftered 
de  novo,  upon  the  mafter  and  one  of  the  owners  making  proof 
upon  oath  (before  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  if  any  of 
the  owners  refide  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfev,  or 
Jeifty,  or  before  the  governor,  and  collector  of  the  cuftoms 
refiding  in  the  plantations  in  America,  if  fhe  was  regiftered 
there,  and  none  of  the  owners  rclide  as  above),  of  the  lofs, 
and  likewife  of  the  name,  buithen,  built,  property,  and  other 
particulars,  required  by  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  before  the 
fame  perfons,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  required  upon  origi- 
nal regifters,  and  giving  500  I.  fecurity,  if  the  vefiel  be  of  the 
burthen  of  100  tons,  and  in  proportion  for  fhips  of  greater 
burthen,  to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  fhe  belongs,  that 
the  certificate  has  not  been,  nor  fhall  be,  fraudulently  difpofed 
of,  or  ufed  contrary  to  law  ;  and  that  when  found,  it  fhall  be 
delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  cancelled  j 
and  a  certificate  of  the  regifter  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
by  the  proper  officer,  as  directed  by  the  faid  act  of  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  mentioning  the  name  by  which  fhe  was  former  re- 
giftered, and  that  this  certificate  is  granted  in  purfuance  of  this 
act,  inftead  of  the  former  certificate,  which  appears,  by  fuch 
proof  as  this  act  requires,  to  be  loft,   15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap. 

A  duplicate  of  the  certificate  is  to  be  tranfmitted, 

by  the  officer  who  granted  it,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms,   15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.4. 

All   bonds,    commonly  called    plantation    bonds, 

taken  in  Great  Britain  (in  purfuance  of  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap. 
22.  or  any  other  law),  whereby  the  goods  therein  enumerated 
are  to  be  brought  to  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  with  condition, 
that  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  (the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted),  a  certificate  fhall  be  produced  from  the  collec- 
tor and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods  are  delivered, 
that  they  have  been  there  landed  and  difchaiged  ;  otherwife  the 
bond  to  be  forfeited,   15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.   §.  5. 

— — — —  But  not  to  extend  to  bonds  given  to  fhips  which 
lade  rice  at  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  purfuant  to  3  Geo.  II.  cap. 
28.  or  which  lade  fugars  in  any  of  the  fugar  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, purfuant  to  J  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.    15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap. 

31-  §-5- 

Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. —-No  ma- 
riner or  perfon  ferving  on  board  any  privateer  or  trading  vefiel, 
employed  in  any  of  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  in  America,  or 
being  on  fhore  there,  or  at  fea  in  any  of  thofe  parts,  fhall  be  lia- 
ble to  be  imprefled  by  any  officer  belonging  to  a  man  of  war 
(unlefs  fuch  mariner  fhall  have  deferted  fiom  fuch  fhip  of  war) 
under  the  penalty  of  50 1.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  1. 

Every   mafter  of  a  trading  vefiel  or  privateer  in 

thofe  parts,  before  he  receives  any  mariners  into  his  fervice,  is  to 
make  deligent  enquiry,  whether  fuch  mariner  hath  deferted  from 
any  of  his  majefty's  fhips  of  war ;  any  mafter  receiving  a  ma- 
riner, who  hath  deferted,  without  reafonable  endeavourment  to 
difcover  the  fame,  to  forfeit  50 1.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  2. 

— Every  mafter  of  fuch  trading  vefiel  or  privateer 

before  departure  from  any  port  in  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  is  to 
deliver,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  an  exact  lift  of  all 
his  men,  containing  names,  ages,  and  defcription  of  perfons  : 
on  neglect  thereof;  the  mafter  to  forfeit  10  1.  for  each  man  fo 
omitted  ;  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  to  return  to  the  faid  mafter 
an  attefted  copy  of  fuch  lift  :  on  the  death  or  alteration  of  any 
feaman,  fuch  lift  to  be  immediately  altered  accordingly,  and  de- 
livered to  the  naval-officer  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  any 
port  where  the  fhip  may  arrive.  All  fuch  lifts  to  be  produced 
and  fhewn  to  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  his  majefty's  navy, 
29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  3,  4. 
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UACK,  a  bold  and  confident  pretender  to  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  medicine. 


A  Short  Antidote  against  general 

Qjj  a  c  K  E  R  Y. 
Every  one  of  common  fenfe  will  allow,  that  he  who  is  beft 
acquainted  with  the  ftrudture  and  ufe  of  any  machine,  will 
be  beft  able  to  repair  it's  diforders  ;  and  that  he  who  igno- 
rantly  goes  about  to  rectify  any  diforder  therein,  will  make 
but  a  contemptible  work,  in  comparifon  with  one  who  has 
made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  parts,  and  various  ufes  of  it's  motions  and  fprings  :  and 
the  more  exquifite  this  machine  is,  the  greater  degree  of  fkill 
will  be  required  for  the  rectifying  it's  diforders.  This  is 
plain  to  the  meaneft  apprehenfion.  Who,  in  his  right  fenfes, 
would  fend  for  a  bricklayer  to  mend  a  clock  ? 

I.  The  human  body,  may  be  properly  confidered,  as  a  mod 
perfect  and  noble  machine,  whofe  parts  are  extremely  well 
configurated,  whofe  fymmetry  is  moft  beautiful,  and  whofe 
actions  refulting  from  thefe  admirable  compages  are  recipro- 
cally carried  on  by  folids  and  fluids,  of  which  the  whole  is 
conftituted.  And  as  many  of  it's  motions  are  eafily  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  confequences  of  it's  ftrudture,  fo  it's  difeafes, 
are  only  the  irregular  motions  or  diforders  of  this  complicated 
machine  :  nor  is  the  cafe  the  lead  altered,  by  our  having  a 
principle  within  us,  not  fubject  in  itfelf  to  the  laws  of  motion. 

II.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  every  one,  who  would  at- 
tain the  due  knowlege  of  the  art  of  healing,  that  he  make 
himfelf  very  well  acquainted  with  this  admirable  piece  of 
mechanifm.  That  knowing  well  the  part,  the  natural  ac- 
tions, and  fecretions  of  the  human  body,  he  may  be  enabled 
to  judge,  when  and  how  thefe  natural  actions  are  perverted  : 
all  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  being  the  neceffary  confequences 
of  the  alteration  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  and  without  the 
knowlege  of  the  fecretion,  we  cannot  underftand  the  nature 
of  difeafes,  that  principle  being  the  great  fpring  of  all  the 
animal  functions. 

III.  It  is  a  maxim  univerfally  received  among  phyficians, 
That  medicine  fhould  begin  where  philofophy  ends.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  neceffary  qualification  in  a  phyfician  to  be 
knowing  in  philofophy  ;  and  the  natural  actions  and  fecre- 
tions of  the  human  body,  is  that  part  of  philofophy,  which 
is  more  efpecially  conducive  to  the  knowlege  of  the  practice 
of  phyfie,  and  therefore  ought  carefully  to  be  ftudied  by  every 
phyfician.  And  he  is  a  true  phyfician,  who  moreover  at- 
tends, as  much  as  may  be,  to  all  poffible  confequences,  who 
does  not  heal  one  difeafe,  by  procuring  a  worfe,  but  reftores 
fuch  a  life  as  a  man  can  enjoy. 

The  human  fpirits  and  blood,  are  the  principal  feats  of  health 
as  well  as  difeafe.  As  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body  defigned 
for  ftrength  and  motion,  they  indeed  fall  not  improperly  un- 
der a  furgeon's  fkill.  But  the  humours,  fpirits,  and  blood, 
which  are  the  feats  of  life,  thefe  and  the  animal  fecretions 
are  peculiarly  under  the  confideration  of  phyficians  ;  but  are 
not  yet  fo  perfectly  underftood,  even  by  the  moft  learned,  as 
we  could  wifh  ;  and  until  they  are,  there  will  be  one  funda- 
mental deficiency  in  phyfie. 

IV.  Experience  is  doubtlefs  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  the  art 
of  curing  difeafes,  if  directed  by  a  knowlege  in  the  parts  of 
the  human  body  and  the  animal  fecretions ;  forafmuch  as  it  is 
only  by  a  juft  reafoning  on  experience,  that  we  can  come  at 
the  full  knowlege  of  any  phenomenon  of  nature.  So  that 
experience,  or  the  knowlege  of  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  added 
to  that  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  is  what  can  only  make  a 
phyfician  ;  aud,  wherever  the  hiftory  of  a  difeafe  is  exactly 
known,  if  the  right  method  of  curing  it  cannot  be  deduced, 
it  muft  be,  becaufe  the  knowlege  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  of  their  ufe,  and  of  the  animal  fecretion,  are  not  fuf- 
ficieritly  underftood  :  for  the  fkill  of  phyficians  in  curing  dif- 
eafes, whofe  hiftories  are  exactly  known,  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  proportional  to  their  knowlege  of  the  animal  ceconomy  : 
for  in  order  to  find  out  the  feat  and  nature  of  a  diftemper, 
and  from  thence  to  deduce  a  right  method  of  cure,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  reafon  on  thofe  hiftories  j  which  we 


cannot  do  as  we  ought,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ftructure, 
ufe,  and  diforders  of  the  machine  we  are  about  to  rectify. 

V.  Defcriptions  and  diagnoftic  figns  of  difeafes,  are  the  pro- 
per bufinefs  of  observation  and  experience  ;  but  indications 
of  cure,  arife  from  reafoning  upon  thofe  obfervations. 
Diagnoftics  are  properly  a  collection  of  particular  fymptoms 
only,  but  indications  are  thofe  conclufions,  which  our  know- 
lege of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  their  ufe,  enables  us  to 
make  on  thefe  obfervations  and  defcriptions.  So  that  the 
hiftories  of  difeafes,  and  the  knowlege  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  their  ufe,  muft  always  go  hand  in  hand,  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  the  due  knowlege  of  the  practice  of  phyfie. 
He  therefore,  who  is  fufficiently  knowing  in  philofophy  and 
the  animal  ceconomy,  and  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  this  know- 
lege, by  reafoning  on  real  facts,  grounded  on  repeated 
experience  and  obfervation,  may  juftly  be  faid  to  ufe  his  phi- 
lofophy aright  ;  and  may  then  reafonably  hope  for  fuccefs 
in  finding  out  the  genuine  indications  of  cure,  in  which  the 
practice  of  phyfie  chiefly  confifts.  And  without  this  caution, 
our  reafonings  will  certainly  be  to  very  little  purpofe  ;  for 
what  is  not  deduced  from  genuine  appearances,  is  mere 
hypothefis. 

VI.  The  great  Hippocrates  has  this  affertion,  That  nature 
cures  difeafes.  The  truth  of  it  phyficians  of  this  day  may 
experience,  if  they  will  carefully  keep  up  to  his  excellent 
directions  and  method  ;  it  being  his  only  aim  to  relieve  na- 
ture when  oppreffed,  in  the  very  way  and  manner  he  obferved 
her  endeavouring  to  expel  difeafes.  And  it  was  by  a  conftant 
diligence  of  this  kind,  joined  to  his  fuperlative  fagacity,  that 
he  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  knowlege 
of  phyfie.  Hence  he  perceived,  that  nature  herfelf  judges 
difeafes  ;  and,  indeed,  does  all,  being  properly  affifted  ;  nay, 
and  fometimes  without  any  affiftance. 

VII.  Hippocrates  alfo  informs  us,  and  experience  cannot 
but  confirm  it,  that  thofe  people  who  have  fevers,  and  are 
left  to  themfelves,  and  take  no  medicines,  if  they  do  recover, 
get  rid  of  their  fevers  by  fweating,  a  loofenefs,  an  haemor- 
rhage, diabetes,  or  the  like.  Hence  Hippocrates,  and  the 
ancient  practitioners  in  phyfie,  took  their  firft  intimation  to 
provoke  fweat  and  the  other  evacuations.  And  from  their 
repeated  obfervations  and  fucceffes,  they  have  formed  a  moft 
rational  method  of  cure.  This  affords  a  very  ftrong  confir- 
mation of  the  neceffity  of  a  careful  and  diligent  obfervance  of 
the  tendencies  of  nature  in  all  her  diforders,  and  the  method 
fhe  takes  to  get  rid  of  difeafes,  when  left  to  herfelf;  and  alfo 
a  very  good  caution,  not  to  be  over  haftv,  or  too  bufy  in  the 
admimftration  of  remedies,  left  we  fhould  be  found  to  ruffle 
and  difturb,  rather  than  affift  nature,  with  the  untimely  ufe 
or  multitude  of  medicines.  The  ne  quid  nimis  in  the  practice 
of  phyfie,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  confequence  :  he  therefore 
is  moft  likely  to  prove  the  beft,  moft  prudent,  and  rational 
phyfician,  who  moft  diligently  obferves,  and  conftantly 
follows,  the  motions  and  dictates  of  nature  herfelf. 

VIII.  The  many  accurate  and  charming  defcriptions  of  rlif- 
tempers,  delivered  down  to  us  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Hifto- 
ries of  Difeafes,  wherein  the  phcenomena  of  each  diftemper, 
even  in  it's  minuteft  circumftances,  are  obferved,  prefent  us 
with  an  exquifite  delineation  of  nature  :  and,  if  duly  attended, 
will  always  be  found  of  the  greateft  fervice  for  advancing  the 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  healing.  Becaufe,  from  his  diagnoftics 
in  particular,  though  not  excluding  others  of  the  Ancients, 
nor  fuch  among  the  Moderns,  who  have  clofely  copied  after 
his  manner,  we  readily  difcover  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
And  as,  whenever  we  arrive  at  the  exact  hiftory  of  any  dif- 
temper, we  may,  at  all  times,  by  the  right  application  of 
the  method  of  inveftigating  difeafes,  moft  likely  difcover  the 
immediate  caufe  ;  fo  may  we  likewife,  on  thofe  principles, 
eafily  come  at  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ;  when,  having  that 
given,  it  will  be  no  d  fficult  matter  to  find  out  remedies  to 
cure,  in  all  curable  cafes,  and  to  adminifter  relief,  even  in 
thofe  which  are  incurable. 

IX.  This  unwearied  diligence  in  obfervation  on  nature,  in 
the  fagacious  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the  Ancients,  might 
probably  be  heightened  in  them,  from  the  fcantinefs  of  their 
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Materia  Medica,  and  the  exceeding  feverity  of  the  then 
known  remedies,  however  much  to  our  benefit  ;  fince  the 
excellent  defcriptions  of  difeafes  they  had  given  us,  cannot 
only  never  be  exceeded,  but  will  always  remain  invariably 
true,  while  human  nature  continues  what  fhe  is.  And  had 
thofe  of  later  ages,  which  have  been  fo  happily  provided 
with  a  more  copious  and  falutary  Materia  Medica,  and  which, 
itmuft  be  allowed,  have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  know- 
lege of  the  animal  oeconomy  :  had  thefe  conftantly  perfe- 
vered  in  the  ufe  of  Hippocrates's  great  diligence  and  manner 
of  obfervation,  they  might,  doubtlefs,  long  ago,  have  brought 
the  practice  of  phyfic  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection, 
though  they  had  not  been  blefled  with  his  extraordinary  feilJ : 
for  that,  indeed,  is  a  peculiar  happinefs,  and  the  lot  of  very 
few  ;  in  which  particular,  we  may,  perhaps,  fay  cf  the  phy- 
fician,  as  is  commonly  done  of  the  poet,  Nafcitur,  non  fit. 

X.  Should  we  of  this  age,  flufhed  with  our  fuperior  know- 
lege  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the  variety  of  our  Mate- 
ria Medica,  neglect  to  make  ufe  of  that  prudence  and  dili- 
gence, which  are  necefTary  in  attending  the  motions  of  na- 
ture, and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  affift  her  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  opprefTed,  become  too  precipitate,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  medicines  ;  the  confequence  will  inevitably 
be,  that  we  fhall  only  obfcure  the  difeafe,  by  multiplying, 
rather  than  taking  off,  the  fymptoms ;  and  this  to  the  perfo- 
nal  confufion  of  phyficians,  the  manifeft  injury  of  their  pati- 
ents, and  the  great  difrepute  of  the  profeflion.  Whereas,  would 
we  confult  the  true  and  proper  ufe  of  the  many  happy  im- 
provements of  our  own  age,  it  cannot  be  done  more  effec- 
tually, than  by  keeping  clofe  to  that  moft  fkilful  leader  Hip- 
pocrates, together  with  the  other  ancient  practitioners  in  phy- 
fic, in  their  manner  of  obferving,  and  in  their  method  of 
healing  ;  founded  upon  the  knowlege  of  the  conjunct  caufe 
of  diftempers,  from  whence  alone,  the  curative  indications 
are  to  be  taken.  And  by  a  careful  peifeverance  in  thefe  me- 
thods, we  may  reafonably  hope  for  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  in  a  few  ages,  arrive  at  the  highcft  perfection 
in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  that  human  nature  is  capable  of 
attaining. 

XI.  In  order  to  cure  any  difeafe,  it  is  necefTary  to  have  a 
thorough  knowlege  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  of  the  remedy 
pecul.arly  adapted  to  it ;  it  being  impoffible  to  cure  a  difeafe 
according  to  art,  if  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  be  hid  from  the 
artift.  And  for  want  of  this  knowlege,  the  care  and  pains 
of  many  phyficians  have  proved  ineffectual.  Thefe  phyfi- 
cians, making  little  other  ufe  of  the  diagnoftic  fymptoms  than 
the  mere  naming  the  diftemper  only,  have  injudicioufly  taken 
their  indications  of  cure  from  fecondary  and  cafual  fymp- 
toms :  whereas  the  true  nature  of  a  difeafe  is  ever  beft  found 
out,  from  the  diagnoftic  figns  or  marks  alone;  and  from 
thence  alfo,  the  true  indications  of  cure  muft  always  be 
drawn,  in  order  to  the  beft  and  moft  effeclual  method  of 
treating  the  difeafe.  And  as  thefe  indications  wholly  arife 
from  our  reafoning  upon  the  obfervations  we  make  of  the 
appearance  of  nature ;  therefore,  the  greater  our  knowlege 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  their  ufe  is,  the  better  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  For  it  is 
this  knowlege  which  muft  enable  us,  by  reafoning  upon  the 
caufe?,  figns,  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  to  find  out  their 
nature,  and  to  deduce  true  and  juft  indications  of  cure. 

XII.  Thus  far  in  general.  But  now  more  exprefsly,  to  come 
at  the  true  method  of  inveftigating  and  finding  out  the  na- 
ture of  all  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  moft  effectual  methods  of  treating  and 
curing  them,  the  following  particulars  are  abfolutely  requifite, 
viz.  that  we  be  well  acquainted  with, 

1.  The  next  and  ever  concomitant  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

2.  The  feat  and  part  affected. 

3.  The  ways  and  paffages  through  which  the  evil  takes  it's 
courfe. 

4.  The  infeparable  figns  of  the  diftemper. 

5.  The  fymptoms  which  commonly  accompany  the  difeafe. 
And 

6.  That  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  rightly  diftinguifhed. 
If  the  phvfician  errs  not  in  thefe  elTential  points,  he  may  be 
judged  to  be  in  the  right  way  of  arriving  to  an  happy  cure  of 
the  difeafe. 

XIII.  It  is  very  necefTary  at  all  times,  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  fymptom.  An  in- 
advertence in  this  article,  has  been  the  ftumbling-ftone  of 
fome,  even  learned  men,  in  all  ages.  Since  it  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  want  of  this  diftindtion,  as  a  principal  (if  not 
the  only)  obftacle,  that  phyficians  have  been  fo  much  at  a  lofs 
for  the  true  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  have  therefore  fo  often 
taken  the  fymptom  for  the  difeafe  itfelf:  not  rightly  diftin- 
guifhing  the  next  and  immediate  conjunct  caufe,  from  it's 
fymptoms  or  accident ;  which  may  not  be  occafioned  by  the 
next  and  always  accompanying  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  but  by 
fome  other  fymptom  ;  and  what  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
mark  of  the  difeafe,  that  it  is  a  fymptom  of  a  fymptom  only. 

XIV.  In  the  common  malady  of  the  tooth-ach,  for  example, 
when  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  caries  or  rottennefs,  the  ge- 
nuine effence  of  this  difeafe  is,  the  violent  diftention  or  ftretch- 
ing  of  the  periofteum,  by  fome  fort  of  humour  j  by  which 
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means  this  membrane,  being  forced  out  of  it's  natural  form  and 
fituation,  excites  a  moft  exquilite  pain ;  which  pain  is  not  the 
difeafe,  but  the  true  mark  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  the  humour  oc- 
cafioning  this  pain,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  The  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  fwelled  face,  &c.  which  may  fucceed,  are  none  of 
them  the  true  marks,  but  proceed  from  the  pain,  which  is 
the  true  diagnoftic,  fign,  or  mark  of  the  difeafe,  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  being  the  fymptom  of  a  fymptom  only. 

XV.  The  true  marks  or  figns  of  a  difeafe  are  fuch,  as  are 
prefent  from  the  beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  born  with  the 
ciiforder ;  they  grow  up  therewith  to  it's  height,  abate  alfo 
and  vanifh  with  it.  Thefe  are  the  only  fure  marks  or  figns. 
Other  figns  or  fymptoms  which  do  not  immediately  follow 
the  difeafe,  nor  any  proper  effects  of  it,  and  which  do  not 
always  appear  in  the  difeafe,  are  therefore  deceitful  figns,  and 
not  to  be  trufted  to  5  though  fuch  as  have  inadvertently  milled, 
fome  fagacious  men. 

Thefe  deceitful  figns  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
proper  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  being  only  fuch  as  proceed 
from  fome  proper  fymptom  of  the  difeafe ;  and  are,  indeed, 
fymptoms  of  fymptoms  only.  For  the  true  and  proper  diag- 
noftic marks  or  figns  of  the  difeafe,  muft  always  begin,  grow 
up,  decline,  and  vanifh  with  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  and  from  fuch 
marks  only,  we  muft  ever  draw  our  indications  of  cure. 

XVI.  As  to  the  fymptoms  of  any  difeafe,  the  firft  bufinefs  is 
to  diftinguifh  the  fymptoms  in  general  from  the  difeafe  itfelf, 
and  then  to  make  a  diftinction  between  the  fymptoms  them- 
felves :  that  is,  the  fymptoms  which  arife  and  vanifh  with 
the  difeafe,  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  which  are  bred, 
not  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  from  the  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  :  and  the  fymptoms  as  we  before  obferved,  which  im- 
mediately accompany  the  difeafe,  and  are  born  and  die  with  it, 
are  the  only  fure  marks  or  figns  of  the  difeafe. 

XVII.  To  illuftrate  this  by  our  former  familiar  inftance  of 
the  tooth-ach  :  here  the  pain  is  the  chief  and  moft  grievous 
fymptom,  but  is  neither  the  difeafe  itfelf,  nor  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  fimple  fymptom  only,  forafmuch 
as  it  is  the  caufe  of  other  fymptoms  which  fucceed  ;  as  the 
fever,  inflammation,  fwelled  face,  &c.  efpecially  when  the 
pain  is  violent.  Thefe  feveral  accidents  now  mentioned,  are 
caufed  only  by  the  raging  pain  of  the  tooth-ach  (the  true 
mark  of  the  difeafe)  and  are  fymptoms  of  a  fymptom  only. 
And  farther,  thefe  accidents  of  fever,  inflammation,  fwelled 
face,  &c.  are  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  the  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  ;  neither  are  they  infeparable  companions  of  the 
tooth-ach  ;  for  the  tooth-ach  may  be,  and  often  is,  where 
thefe  never  appear  :  as  to  the  fwelled  face  in  particular,  that 
neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the  difeafe,  nor  does  it  always 
accompany  it ;  nor  is  it  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  humour 
occafioning  that  violent  pain,  but  is  merely  a  fymptom  of  the 
tooth-ach,  being  raifed  by  the  pain,  and  bred  by  confent  of 
parts  from  an  afflux  of  humours. 

XVIII.  Thus  we  fee  plainly  the  method  of  finding  out  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  a  difeafe,  it's  feat  and  part  affected,  it's 
diagnoftic  and  cafual  fymptoms,  and  the  neceffity  of  diftin- 
guifhing  thefe  latter,  not  only  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  alfo 
from  one  another  :  all  which  will  make  way  to  judge  the 
better  of  a  fit  remedy  to  cure  the  difeafe,  for  we  cannot  rea- 
fonably hope  for  a  cure,  before  the  difeafe  be  thoroughly  un- 
derftood.  And  in  this  manner  we  muft  come  at  the  nature^ 
caufe,  and  cure,  of  all  difeafes. 

XIX.  From  this  method  alfo  of  finding  out  the  diftemper, 
is  difcovered,  at  the  fame  time,  the  only  way  of  making  a 
right  and  true  prognoftic,  which  is  no  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  a  phyfician's  expectation  in  curing  a  fick  perfon.  And 
this  expectation  can  no  otherwife  be  truly  framed,  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  quantity  and  intenfenefs  of  it, 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  fick,  and  the  power  of  medicines 
conjunctly.  The  knowlege,  therefore,  of  prognoftics  is  not 
otherwife  to  be  acquired,  than  by  rightly  inveftigating  the 
diagnoftic  marks  of  a  difeafe,  whereby  it's  nature  is  difco- 
vered, with  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time  :  and  as  by  this 
method,  we  are  alfo  led  into  the  nature  and  power  of  medi- 
cines themfelves  ;  fo  here  again,  the  very  medicine  reflects 
light,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  confirms  the  knowlege  of  the 
difeafe:  as  Hippocrates  well  obferves  —  Medicina  indicat 
morbum. 

XX.  This  then  is  the  method,  by  which  the  nature  of  all 
difeafes,  to  which  human  bodies  are  or  may  be  liable,  is  dif- 
covered. And  fhould  ever  any  altogether  new  and  unheard- 
of  difeafe,  at  any  time  appear  amongft  mankind,  this  will 
be  found  the  fure  way  of  coming  at  it's  nature,  by  only  thus 
carefully  recollecting,  examining,  and  diftinguifhing  it's 
fymptoms.  This  will  of  confequence  direct  to  the  moft  pro- 
per method  of  curing,  the  knowlege  of  a  difeafe  being  the  firft: 
ftep  towards  it's  cure. 

«  All  the  difficulty  of  philofophy,'  fays  the  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  '  feems  to  confift  in  this,  from  the  phaenomena 
'  of  motions  to  inveftigate  the  forces  of  nature ;  and  then, 
'  from  thefe  forces,  to  demonllrate  the  other  phenomena.' 
Agiecable  to  which,  we  obfrrve,  that  the  fymptoms  of  any 
difeafe  being  given,  it's  natuie  may  readily  be  difcovered. 
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XXT.  The  method  of  curing  difeafes^  by  drawing  indica- 
tions from  the  evident  and  conjunct  caufes,  has  always  met 
with  approbation,  as  from  the  bed,  fo  from  the  body  of  the 
moft  learned  phyficians  in  general.  And  as  to  the  knowlege 
of  thefe  caufes,  it  is  allowed,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
clofe  and  afTuiuous  obfervation  of  all  the  appearances  in  the 
feveral  ftages  of  the  diftemper.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  ob- 
tained an  exact  knowlege  of  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  if  he 
has  alfo  due  regard  to  the  diagnoftics,  as  by  the  method  di- 
rected, may  readily  inveftigate  their  nature. 
Natural  philofophy  and  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  above,  muft  always  contribute  their  joint-afliMance  in 
improving  the  art  of  healing  ;  it  not  being  poflible  to  make 
any  ufe  of  the  latter,  without  a  degree  of  knowlege  in  the 
former :  and  the  greater  our  knowlege  is  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  of  their  ufe,  and  of  the  animal  fecretions,  the 
better  the  nature  of  difeafes  will  be  known. 

XXII.  We  faid  before,  that  the  fymptoms  of  any  difeafe  being 
given,  it's  nature  may  be  difcovered. 

Now  the  fymptoms  of  every  difeafe  are  no  other  than  the 
effects  of  fome  caufe,  or  caufes,  which  pervert  and  overturn 
the  natural  actions  of  one  or  more  parts ;  for  which  rcafon, 
by  explaining  thefe  fymptoms,  we  become  apprized  of  the 
perverted  action,  or  difcover  the  difeafe  :  for  nothing  can  be 
the  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  that  does  not  produce  the  fymptoms,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  confifts. 

XXIII.  Wherefore,  the  fymptoms  of  any  difeafe  being  given, 
it's  nature  may  thence  be  difcovered  ;  and  the  nature  of  a 
difeafe  being  affigned,  we  have  alfo  the  methods  of  curing  it. 
Farther,  having  the  nature  and  caufes  of  any  difeafe,  we  (hall 
be  able  to  determine  how  far  the  difeafe  is  curable  or  incu- 
rable ;  the  probabilities  of  curing  any  diftemper,  and  the  me- 
thods and  medicines  proper  to  be  ufed  in  attempting  it. 

XXIV.  The  Ancients,  as  before  obferved,  have  melt  accu- 
rately defcribed  the  diagnoftic  figns  and  marks  of  difeafes,  to- 
gether with  their  moft  natural  and  fimple  appearances.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hiftories, 
as  delivered  down  to  us  by  them,  and  is  well  verfed  in  the 
ftructure  and  nature  of  the  fluids  and  folids  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, may,  from  their  diagnoftic  figns,  be  able  to  difcover  the 
nature  and  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  productive  caufe  of  it. 
By  the  fame  means  alfo,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  fhew 
in  what  manner  the  fymptoms,  attending  the  difeafe,  flow 
f.'om  it's  nature,  thus  found  out  from  it's  fymptoms ;  and 
likewife  be  capable  of  perceiving  how  thefe  fymptoms  are 
cured,  by  changing  the  diftempered  condition  of  the  parts 
affected. 

XXV.  But,  in  this  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
from  it's  fymptoms,  we  muft  be  moft  careful,  that  every  ca- 
fual and  foreign  fymptom  be  feparated  from  thofe  which  are 
conftant  and  permanent,  in  the  manner  the  method  more  at 
large  directs ;  it  being  eafy,  by  obferving  the  rule  there  laid 
down,  to  diftinguifh  the  conflant  and  infeparable  fymptoms 
from  thofe,  which  are  merely  cafual  and  fecondary. 

XXVI.  The  principal  fymptoms  are,  for  the  moft  part,  eafy 
to  be  explained.  The  falfe  fymptoms  are  moft  commonly 
found  among  the  fecondary  fort,  and  are  the  fymptoms  of 
fymptoms  only;  for  which  reafon  they  ought  to  be  rejected 
from  the  number  of  fymptoms  properly  belonging  to  the 
difeafe. 

XXVII.  Indications  of  cure  muft  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  and  not  from  their  precarious  fuppofed  caufes, 
nor  from  their  adventitious  and  cafual  fymptoms :  and  there 
muft  run  an  uninterrupted  chain,  from  the  diagnoftic  figns 
of  the  difeafe,  through  it's  nature  and  caufes,  'till  it  ends  in 
a  rational  method  of  cure. 

XXVIII.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  order  to  cure  any  difeafe, 
the  natural  and  practical  way,  is  firft  to  collect  the  moft  con- 
ftant fymptoms  and  effects  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  doing  this, 
we  muft  always  remember,  that  our  utmoft  diligence  will 
be  neceffary,  rightly  to  diflinguifh  the  fymptoms  :  that  in 
our  collecting  the  genuine  diagnoftic  figns  of  any  difeafe,  we 
never  fuffer  the  fecondary  figns  or  fymptoms  of  fymptoms, 
to  creep  into  the  number  of  the  genuine  diagnoftic  figns ; 
for  if  we  do,  we  fhall  certainly  render  our  enquiries  into  the 
true  nature  of  the  difeafe,  almoft  fruitlefs  and  impracticable; 
whereas,  by  ftrictly  obferving  this  caution,  we  fhall  readily 
difcover  the  difeafe  and  it's  fymptoms,  together  with  the 
caufes  of  both.  And  if  we  can  come  at  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  we  are  about  to  cure,  there  remains  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  way  of  curing,  be  the  appearances  of  the  fymptoms  never 
fo  complicated. 

XXIX.  The  direct  method  of  cure  being  thus  obvious,  the 
probabilities  of  fuccefs  muft  be,  as  the  nature  of  the  diftem- 
per we  come  to  cure,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  we 
adminifter,  refpectively.  And  if  we  already  difcover  by 
reafon  and  practice,  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  the  medicines 
made  ufe  of  will  act,  we  fhall  be  thereby  inftruded,  when 
medicines  are  moft  properly  adminiftertd,  and  why  they  muft 
be  continued  or  laid  afide,  which  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of 
phytic. 

The  application  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  public  benefit. 

XXX.  In  confequence  of  what  has  been  urged  by  the  moft 
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learned   phyficians,  it  muft  appear  to  every  man  of  common 
fenfe,  to  be  a  fad  miftake,  that  has  at  prefent  fcized  on  many 
people,  to   imagine,    That,  if  they  are    but  well   furniftied 
with  books  of  recipes,  or  are  poffefled  of  a  powerful  medicine 
they  have  every  qualification  fit  for  commencing  Doctor  • 
becaufe  in  thefe   books  and  thefe  medicines,  as  they  think 
agreeable  to  the  common  faying,  they  are  fure  to  find  a  falve 
for  every  fore.     But,  alas !  thefe  bafe  empirical  books,  recipes 
and  medicines,  the  peft  of  the  prefent  age,  will  greatly  de- 
ceive them.     They  are  by  no  means  to  be  confided  in    but 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  injurious    for! 
afmuch  as  they  only  furnifh  all  forts  of  people  with  great  op- 
portunities of  deftroying  each  others  health. 
XXXI.  And  fhould  any  perfon  pretend  to  fet  up  to  practife 
phytic  on  this  deceitful  foundation,  he  would  foon  find  him- 
felf  miferably  milled,  to  the  manifeft  injury  of  himfelf    as 
well  as  of  his  patients.     For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  every 
medicine,  be  it  never  fo  good,  muft  always  be  adminiftred 
in  the  moft  proper  dofe,  and  at  the  moft  proper  times  of  the 
difeafe,  to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  patient.     This 
knowlege  can  no  otherwife,be  come  at,  than  in  the  arduous 
and  diligent  manner  of  ftudying  above-mentioned,  joined 
with  the  method  of  inveftigating  the  nature  of  difeafes.    Nor 
is  this  the  fole  advantage  which  follows  on  the  doctrine  of 
inveftigation,  fince  it  not  only  leads  us  into  the  true  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  certain  method  of  cure,  but  alfo    at 
the  lame  time,  into  the  very  nature  and  power  of  medicines 
themfelves,  if  rightly  attended  to  and  applied.     For  the  vir- 
tue of  any  medicine,  is  no  other  than  it's  power  of  eradicat- 
ing the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;    which  effect  is  dif- 
covered, from  knowing  firft  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  different  powers  of   medicine,    are  but   the  degrees  of 
the  fame  virtue  thus  difcovered  :  from  whence  we  have  con- 
fequently  the  direct  and  indirect  actions  of  medicines,  with 
their  pofitive  and  comparative  powers.     And   were  it  pof- 
fible,  even  to  find  out  an  univerfal  remedy  for  all  diftem- 
pers,    it   muft    ftill    be   fubject   to  the  true  dofing  and  ti- 
ming :    the  accurate  knowlege  of  which  can  no  otherwife 
be  obtained,    than    by    the  manner   and  method  here  laid 
down.     And  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  true  Arcanum  in  the 
practice    of  phyfic.      All   your  Panaceas,    Nostrums, 
Specifics,  and  the  like,  without  this  perfect  knowlege  of 
adminiftering  them  in  the  moft   proper    dofe,    and  at   the 
moft  proper  times  of  the  difeafe,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  prove 
very  mifchievous.      And,  indeed,  thefe  remedies  can  only, 
by  the  greateft  hazard  and  chance  imaginable,  ever  prove  of 
good  effect,  in  any  difeafe  of  confequence.     It  is  true,  that 
in  many  cafes,  let  the  medicine  given  be  ever  fo  improper  in 
itfelf,  or  ever  fo  unfeafonably  adminiftered,  the  ftrength  of 
nature  may  fometimes  get  the  better  of  both,   and  the  patient 
by  that  means  luckily  efcape  :   but  this  is  by  no  means  curing, 
nor  can  nature's  fuccefsful  effort  be  any  excufe  for  ignorance 
and  quackery. 

XXXII.  From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  become  a  fkilful 
phyfician.  Much  reading,  much  thought  and  pains,  will 
really  be  required  :  many  things  are  neceffary  to  be  learnt, 
much  diligence  in  enquiry,  and  much  afliduity  in  obferva- 
tion, are  to  be  ufed,  before  any  one  can  be  duly  qualified  (ei- 
ther with  peace  of  mind  to  himfelf,  or  relief  to  his  patients) 
to  undertake  a  truft,  in  which  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures 
are  fo  nearly  concerned. 

XXXIII.  If  this  be  a  juft  ftate  of  the  cafe,  what  fhall  we 
fay  of  thofe  perfons,  who  boldly  take  upon  them  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  without  the  leaft  previous  knowlege  of  the  requi- 
fites  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  regular  difchar°-e  of  this  im- 
portant office  !  Certainly,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  higheft 
prefumption,  for  thofe  to  expect  fuccefs,  or  hope  for  a  blef- 
fing  on  their  endeavours,  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
province  in  which  they  engage.      Would  fuch  perfons  but 
ferioufly  confider  the  great  confequence  of  phyfic,   in   the 
practical   part  of  it,    where  life   itfelf  is  fo  immediately  at 
ftake,  if  they  had  any  compaffion  for  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  would  not  thus  rafhly  venture  to  adminifter  medicines, 
before  they  had  acquired   the  proper  and  neceffary  qualifica- 
tions.    But  at  prefent,  by  melancholy  experience,  it  is  too 
well  known,  that  this  nation   fwarms  with  remorfelefs  and 
cruel  deftroyers,  who  daily  delude  and   impofe  on  weak  and 
credulous  people,  with  their  never  failing  remedies,  for  evay 
body,  every  cafe,  and  at  all  times,  alike  ;  to  the  infinite  da- 
mage of  the  Public  Health.     And  were  the  fame  art  and 
induftry  ufed  to  difcover  the  real  mifchief  done  by  this  prac- 
tice, as  are  ufed  to  publifh  an  accidental  fuccefs,  the  ballance, 
on  the  whole,  would  appear  formidable.     But  who  can  ex- 
pect, that  the  crafty  fhould  bewray  and  ruin  their  own  craft? 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  wife  in  their  generation  :    but,  that  the 
fuffering  patients  fhould  zealoufly  fupport  thefe  deceivers,  to 
cover  their  own   folly,  is  a  ftrange  infatuation  ;  yet  fo  it  is. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  few  accidental  cures  fhould  be 
fo  much  noifed  abroad,  when  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived 
join  in  the  cry  to  propagate  the  fatal  delufion. 

XXXIV.  In  order    to   qualify   the  phyfician  to  collect  the 
fymptoms  of  difeafes  from  his  patients,  in  a  judicious  and  ufe- 
ful  manner,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  bcfiJes  an  accu- 
rate 
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rate  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body,  that 
he  be  alfo  well  read  in  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  delivered 
down  to  us  by  the  Antients  :  for  the  great  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting figns  and  fymptoms  from  the  fick  patients  ;  fuch,  we 
mean,  as  (hall  direct  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ;  arifes  not 
barely,  either  from  want  of  perfonal  fagacity,  or  ignorance 
in  the  animal  ceconomy  ;  but  more  efpecially,  from  being 
but  fuperficially  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Antients 
in  the  particulars  above:  and,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
whenever  the  phyfician  fails  in  diftinguifhing  one  difeafe  from 
another,  and  the  difeafe  itfelf  from  their  fymptoms  in  their 
patients ;  it  is  from  their  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  that  moft  perfect  knowlege,  which  refults  from  the  ad- 
mirable defections  of  antient  phyficians. 

XXXV.  This  method,  therefore,  of  inveftigating  the  nature 
of  difeafes,  taken  from  the  beft  and  moft  antient  phyficians, 
and  leading  to  the  moft  fuccefsful  ways  of  curing  all  curable 
difeafes,  and  relieving  the  incurable,  being  the  moft  natural 
and  certain  rule  of  attaining  the  above-mentioned  extenfive 
knowlege  ;  we  think  it  may  not  improperly  be  efteemed  the 
very  mafter-key  to  the  judicious,  and  moft  fuccefsful  practice 
of  the  art  of  phyfic.  And,  if  thoroughly  underftood,  and 
properly  applied,  together  with  the  knowlege  of  the  great  im- 
provements made  in  our  own  times,  with  regard  to  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy  and  Materia  Mcdica,  it  will  fafely  conduct  the 
phyfician  from  the  threfhold  of  medicine,  to  it's  confumma- 
tion  ;  and  that  with  much  greater  expedition  and  fuccefs, 
than  any  other  hitherto  known  method.  As  what  has  been 
fuggefted  on  this  argument  will  be  of  uncommon  fervice  to 
the  beginner,  fo  likewife  will  it  continue  to  be  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  neceffary  companion  we  can  affociate  withal,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  medicinal  practice,  by  a  right  application 
in  all  the  difeafes,  and  the  varieties  of  them,  which  may  at 
any  time  be  met  with  in  authors,  or  obferved  from  experi- 
ence, whereby  practitioners  may  moft  likely  come  at  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

XXXVI.  But  here  it  may  be  objected  ;  why  all  this  pains- 
taking; why  all  this  great  diligence  in  enquiry,  and  great 
affiduity  in  obfervation  ;  when  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  fo  weak  as  to  prefer  every  bold  pretender,  before  the  re- 
gular phyfician  ?  This,  indeed,  at  firft  view,  feems  very  dif- 
courar,ing,  and  fomewhat  aftonifhing  too  !  But  then,  let  us 
confider,"  whether  the  phyficians  be  not  blameable  as  well  as 
the  people,  that  Quackery  is  at  prefent  fo  much  in 
fafhion  ;  for,  if  the  phyfician  neglects  the  neceffary  qualifica- 
tions, and  fails  of  fuccefs  among  his  patients,  for  want  of 
proper  knowlege  and  obfervation,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  conftant  and  diligent  pains-taking  above- 
mentioned  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  patients  fhould 
feek  elfewhere  for  affiftance,  and  thereby  become  a  prey  to 
every  pretender  and  noftrum-monger  ?  Whereas,  when  due 
care  is  taken  that  the  phyfician  be  properly  qualified,  a  rea- 
fonable  fuccefs  will,  for  the  moft  part,  attend  his  practice  ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  patient  would  be  much  lefs  liable  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  impoftors  and  quacks.  But  alas  !  at 
prefent  it  is  our  great  misfortune,  through  want  of  proper 
regulations,  to  have  in  this  nation  many  more  Doctors  than 
Phyficians ;  and  which  is,  indeed,  one  main  reafon  of  the 
great  increafe  of  quackery  amongft  us ;  for,  was  the  practice 
of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  doctors,  attended  with  any 
reafonable  fuccefs,  their  patients  would  riot  fo  readily  apply 
to  quacks  and  pretenders,  in  preference  to  the  accomplifhed 
phyfician  :  in  all  times,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  wanting 
a  fatal  fondnefs,  more  or  lefs,  among  weak  and  ignorant  per- 
fons, in  favour  of  noftrums  and  infallibility  ;  but  that  difoider 
in  thefe  prefent  times  is  fo  increafed,  that  it  calls  loudly  for 
the  utmoft  care  and  compaffion  of  our  legiflature. 

XXXVII.  Many  medicines  given  as  noftrums,  and  advertifed 
as  infallible,  we  very  well  know,  are  taken  from  the  prefcrip- 
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the  quacks,  thofe  deftroyers  of  health,  in  fome  meafure  difguife, 
and  then  call  them  after  their  own  names,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  people  into  an  opinion  of  their  (kill,  and  to  intitle  them- 
felves to  patents  and  rewards.  But  who  fees  not,  that  thefe 
remedies,  excellent,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  if  judicioufly  adminiftered  ;  may  yet  prove  (by  a  pro- 
mifcuous  and  unfkilful  ufe)  of  the  very  utmoft  hurt  and  da- 
mage to  mankind?  Thus  are  the  inftruments  of  health  wick- 
edly wrefted  out  of  the  pbyfician's  hands :  and  what  was  con- 
trived and  defigned  by  them  for  the  public  good,  by  this 
great  abufe,  becomes  a  public  mifchief,  and  a  falutary  re- 
medy is  turned  into  a  poifon,  by  the  random  ufe  and  improper 
application  of  it.  Now  if  medicine  has  ever  been,  or  can 
be  brought  to  be  of  real  ufe  to  mankind,  it  is  moft  likely 
to  become  fo,  when  in  the  hands  of  difcreet  and  learn- 
ed phyficians;  and  a  very  little  reflection,  cannot  but  con- 
vince every  man  of  common  fenfe  and  humanity,  that  to 
fuffer  an  unfkilful  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  medicines,  muft 
needs  be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
ductive of  great  evil.  But  againft  this  great  evil,  the  pru- 
dent phyfician  has  no  other  remedy,  than  the  duly  quali- 
fying himfelf  and  others,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  for  that 
important  office,  the  practice  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  is  only  from 
the  wifdem  of  the  leaiflatuie,  that  an  effectual  redrjsfs  of  fo 


pernicious  a  diforder,  as  the  quackery  now  reigning  among  the 
weaker  fort  of  people,  muft  be  expected  ;  if  fuch  a  one  cart 
be  found  out.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  weakeft 
among  the  people  have  a  juft  right  to  all  that  protection  and 
prefervation,  which  the  guardians  of  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties can  equitably  procure  them  :  and  would  the  legiflature, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  pleafed  not  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to  ad- 
minifter  medicines,  until  they  had  given  proper  teftimonials 
of  their  qualifications  for  that  important  office,  the  benefit  of 
his  majefty's  fubjects,  from  fuch  a  regulation,  would  be  un- 
fpeakable. 

Remarks. 

Quackery  having  in  our  days  become  a  branch  of  traffic  in 
this  nation,  of  as  pernicious  and  dangerous  a  tendency  to  the 
lives  of  his  Majefty's  fubjects  as  a  general  plague  }  we  have 
thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  it,  hoping  that  fome  effectual 
remedy  may  one  day  be  taken  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent 
a  deftructive  trade,  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  others. 
QU  ARAN  TINE,  i.e.  forty,  a  denying  entrance  into  a 
healthful  place  for  40  days,  to  thofe  perfons  that  are  fuppofed 
to  come  from  any  infected  place. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  thereto. 

An  act  to  oblige  fhips  more  effectually  to  perform  their  qua- 
rantine ;  and  for  the  better  preventing  the  plague  being 
brought  from  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland9 
or  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man„ 

Whereas  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  provifion  be  made  by  par- 
liament, for  obliging  fhips  and  perfons  coming  from  places 
infected  with,  or  frequently  fubject  to,  the  plague,  to  perform 
quarantine  in  fuch  manner  as  hath  been,  or  fhall  be,  ordered 
by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceflbrs ;  and  for  punifhing  of- 
fenders therein,  in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  than  can  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  law  ;  be  it  enacted,  by  the 
king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  ternporal,  and  commons,  in 
parliament  affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame, 
That  all  fhips  and  veffels  arriving,  and  all  perfons,  goods,  and 
merchandizes  whatfoever,  coming,  or  imported  into  any 
port  or  place  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  ifles  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  from  any  place 
from  whence  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceflbrs,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  or  their  privy  council,  fhall  judge  it  pro- 
bable that  the  infection  may  be  brought,  fhall  be  obliged  to 
make  their  quarantine  in  fuch  place  and  places,  for  fuch  time, 
and  in  fuch  manner,  as  hath  been,  or  fhall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  directed  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceflbrs,  by  his  or 
their  order  or  orders,  made  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  and 
notified  by  proclamation,  or  publifhed  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette; and  that  until  fuch  fhips,  veffels,  perfons,  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  fhall  have  refpectively  performed,  and  be  d if— 
charged  from  fuch  quarantine,  no  fuch  perfon,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  be  brought  on  fhore,  or 
be  put  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  vefiel,  in  any  place  within 
his  Majefty's  dominions,  unlefs  in  fuch  manner,  and  in  fuch 
cafes,  and  by  fuch  licence,  as  fhall  be  directed  or  permitted  by 
fuch  order  or  orders  made  by  his  Majefty,  &c.  in  council  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  that  all  fuch  fhips  and  veffels,  and  the  perfons 
or  goods  imported  in,  or  being  put  on  board  the  fame,  and  all 
fhips,  veffels,  boats,  and  perfons,  receiving  any  goods  or  per- 
fons out  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  fubject  to  fuch  orders,  rules, 
and  directions,  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of 
infection,  as  have  been,  or  fhall  be  made  by  his  Majefty,  &c> 
in  council,  and  notified  by  proclamation,  or  publifhed  in  the 
London  Gazette  as  aforefaid. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  if  the  plague  fhall  appear  on  board  any  fhip,  being  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  the  matter,  commander, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  thereof,  fhall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimfby  in  the  iflands  of  Scilly, 
where  being  arrived,  he  fhall  make  known  his  cafe  to  foms 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  who  fhall  immediately  acquaint 
fome  cuftom-houfe  officer  of  fome  near  port  of  England 
thereof;  and  the  faid  cuftom-houfe  officer  fhall,  with  all 
poflible  fpeed,  fend  up  the  intelligence  thereof  to  one  of  his 
Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  that  fuch  meafures 
may  be  taken  for  the  comfort  and  fupport  of  the  crew  of 
fuch  fhip  fo  infected,  and  fuch  precautions  ufed  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  the  infection,  as  the  cafe  fhall  require;  and  the 
faid  fhip  fhall  remain  at  the  faid  iflands  of  Scilly,  'till  his 
Majefty's  pleafure  be  known  ;  nor  fhall  any  of  her  crew  go 
on  fhore  ;  but  in  cafe  the  faid  mailer,  commander,  or  other 
perfon  having  charge  of  the  faid  fhip  fo  infected,  fhall  not  be 
able  to  make  the  faid  iflands  of  Scilly,  or  fhall  be  forced  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  or  otherwife,  to  go  up  either  of  the  chan- 
nels, he  fhall  not  prefume  to  enter  with  fuch  fhip  into  any 
port,  but  fhall  remain  in  fome  open  road,  'till  he  receives  or- 
ders from  his  Majefty,  or  his  privy  council,  and  fhall  take 
care  to  prevent  any  of  his  fhip's  company  from  going  out  of 
his  fhip,  and  to  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  other  fhips  or  per- 
fons j 
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fons ;  and  the  faid  matter,  or  any  other  perfon  on  board  fuch 
fhip  as  aforefaid,  who  (hall  be  difobedient  herein,  (hall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  (hall  fuffer  death  as  in  cafes  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  j  and  every  fuch  offence  fo 
made  felony,  (hall,  and  may  be  enquired  of,  heard,  and  de- 
termined, in  the  county  where  the  offence  (hall  be  committed, 
or  elfe  in  the  county  where  the  offender  (hall  be  appre- 
hended. 

And  to  the  end   that   it  may   be  better  known  whether  any 
(hip  or  vefTel  be  actually  infecled  with  the  plague,  or  whether 
fuch  (hip  or  vefTel,  or  the  mariners  or  cargo  coming  and  im- 
ported in  the  fame,  are  liable  to  any  orders  touching  qua- 
rantine ;    be  it  further  enacted   by   the  authority   aforefaid, 
That  when  any  country  or  place  is,  or  (hall  be,  infected  with 
the  plague  ;  or  when  any  order  or  orders  is,  are,  or  (hall  be 
made  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuccefibrs,  concerning  qua- 
rantine, and  the  prevention  of  infection,  as  aforefaid,  as  often 
as  any  (hip  or  vefTel  (hall  attempt  to  enter  into  any  port  or 
place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  the  ifles  of  Guern- 
sey, Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  the  principal  officer  of 
his  Majefty's  cuftoms  in  fuch  port  or  place,   or  fuch  perfon  as 
fhall  be  authorized  to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed,  (hall 
go  off,  or  caufe  fome  other  perfon,  to  be  by  him  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  to  go  off  to  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  ;  and  fuch  officer, 
or  other  perfon  authorized  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  as 
aforefaid,  or  the  perfon  fo  by  him  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
fhall,  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  de- 
mand of  the  commander,    mafter,    or  other  perfon  having 
charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  ;  and  fuch  commander,   mafter, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  (hall,  up- 
on fuch  demand,  give  a  true  account  of  the  following  parti- 
culars :  that  is  to  fay,  the  name  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel :  the 
name  of  the  commander,  or  perfon  having  charge  thereof  ; 
at  what  place  or  places  the  cargo  was  taken  on  board  ;  what 
place  or  places  the  (hip  or  veffel  touched  at  in  her  voyage; 
whether  fuch  places,  or  any,  and  which  of  them  were  in- 
fecled with  the  plague  ;  how  long  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  had  been 
in  her   paffage ;   how  many  perfons  were  on  board  when  the 
faid  (hip  or  veffel  fet  fail ;    whether  any,  and  what  perfons, 
during  that  voyage  on  board  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  had  been,  or 
fhall  be   then  infecled  with  the  plague;  how  many  died  in 
the  voyage,  and  of  what  diftemper ;  what  (hips  or  veffels  he, 
or  any  of  his  (hip's  company,  with  his  privity,  went  on  board, 
or  had  any  of  their  company  come  on  board  his  (hip  or  veffel 
in  the  voyage  ;    and  to  what  place  fuch  (hips  or  veffels  be- 
longed ;    and  alfo  the  true  contents  of  his  lading,  to  the  beft 
of  his  knowlege  :  and  in  cafe  it  (hall  appear  upon  fuch  exa- 
mination, or  ctherwife,   that  any  perfon  then  on  board  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel  (hall  at  the  time  of  fuch  examination  be  actually 
infected  with  the  plague,  or  that  fuch  (hip  is  obliged  to  per- 
form quarentine,  in  fuch  cafe  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  officers  of  any  of  his  Majefty's  (hips  of  war,  or 
any  of  his  Majefty's  forts  or  garrifons,  and  all  other  his  Ma- 
jefty's officers  whom   it  may  concern,    upon  notice  thereof 
given  to  them,  or  any  of  them  refpectively,  and  to  and  for 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whom  they  (hall  call  to  their  aid 
and   affiftance,  and  they  are  hereby   required  to  oblige  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel  to  go  and  repair  to  fuch  places  as  has  been,  or 
fhall  be  appointed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  and  to  ufe 
all  neceffary  means  for  that  purpofe,  be   it  by  firing  of  guns 
upon  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  or  any  other  kind   of  force  or  vio- 
lence whatfoever  ;    and   in  cafe  any  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  fhall 
come  from  any  place  vifited  with  the  plague,  or  have  any 
perfon   on    board    actually    infected,    and    the    commander, 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel, 
fhall   conceal  the  fame,  fuch  commander,  mafter,  or  other 
perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  fhall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  as  in  cafes  of  felony, 
without   benefit  of  clergy  ;    and   in  cafe  fuch   commander, 
mafler,  or  other  peifon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel, 
(hall  upon  fuch  demand  made,  as  aforefaid,  not  make  a  true 
difcovery  in  any  other  of  the  particulars  aforefaid,  fuch  com- 
mander, mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip 
or  veffel,  for  every  fuch  offence  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  2Col. 
one  moiety   thereof  to   the  king,    and  the  other  to  him  or 
them   who  (hall  fue    for  the  fame,    by  action  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the   proper 
courts,  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  refpedlively. 

And  be  it  further  enadled,  That  every  mafler,  commander, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  any  (hip  or  veffel,  which 
(hall  be  ordered  to  perform  quarantine  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  performance  of 
his  quarantine,  deliver  on  demand  to  the  chief  officer  ap- 
pointed to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed  there,  fuch  bill  of 
health,  and  manifeft,  as  he  (hall  have  received  from  any  Bri- 
tifh  conful  during  his  voyage,  together  with  his  log-book  and 
journal,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  500  1.  one  moiety  there- 
of to  the  king,  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  (hall 
iue  for  the  fame,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter, 
.Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of 
Guernfey,  Jcifey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpectively. 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  commander,    mafler, 
or  other  peifon  having  charge  of  any  (hip   or   veffel  liable 
to   perform  quarantine,  having  notice  thereof,  fhall  himfelf 
quit,  or  fhall  knowingly  permit  or  fuffer  any  feamen  or  paf- 
fenger  coming  in  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  to  quit  fuch  (hip  or  veffel, 
by  going  on  fhore,  or  by  going  on  board  any  other  (hip, 
boat,  or  veffel,  before  fuch  quarantine  (hall  be  fully  perform- 
ed, unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  proper  licence,  as  fhali 
be  directed  or  permitted  by  fuch  order  or  orders  made,  or  to 
be  made,  concerning  quarantine,  and   the  pievention  of  in- 
fection, as  aforefaid  ;  or  in  cafe  any  commander,  mafter,  or 
other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  fhall  not, 
within  convenient  time,  after  due  notice  given  for  that  pur- 
pofe by  the  proper  officer,  caufe  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  and  the 
lading  thereof,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  place  or  places  ap- 
pointed for  fuch  (hip,  veffel,  and  lading,  to  perform  quaran- 
tine refpectively  ;    then,  and   in  every  fuch  cafe,  every  fuch 
commander,  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel,  for  every  fuch  offence  (hall  forfeit  500I.  one 
moiety   thereof  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  will  fue  for  the  fame; 
and  alfo  if  any  perfon  (hall  fo  quit   fuch  fhip  or  veffel,  by 
going  on  fhore,   or  by  going  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  vef- 
fel, contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  act,  it  (hall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  all  perfons  whatfoever,  by  any  kind  of  force 
and  violence,  to  compel  fuch  perfon  to  return  on  board  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel ;    and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  quitting  fuch  (hip  or 
veffel  (hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  fuffer  imprifonment  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  months,  and  fhall  alfo  forfeit  the  fum  of  200 1. 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and   fucceffors,  the  other 
moiety  to  him  or  them  that  will  fue  for  the  fame  ;  the  fame 
refpective  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in 
the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  or  Man,  refpedlively. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  his  Majefty,  his 
heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
parliament,  fhall  direct  houfes  or  lazarets  to  be  provided  for 
the  receiving  and  entertaining  of  perfons  obliged  to  perform 
quarantine,  or  for  the  depofiting,  opening,  and  airing  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  liable  to  perform  quarantine  as  afore- 
faid, it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  erect  the  fame,  either  in 
any  wafte  ground  or  commons,  or  where  fuch  wafte  ground 
or  commons  are  not  fufficient,  in  the  feveral  grounds  of  any 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  not  being  a  houfe,  park,  gar- 
den, orchard,  yard,  or  planted  walk,  or  avenue  to  a  houfe, 
paying  fuch  rate,  rent,  or  confideration  for  the  fame,  to  the 
perfon  interefted  therein  refpedlively,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral interefts  in  the  fame,  as  (hall  be  agreed  on  between 
the  perfons  fo  interefted,  their  guardians  or  truftees,  and  any 
two  perfons  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  under  his  or  their  fign  manual ;  and 
in  cafe  of  any  difference  concerning  fuch  rate,  rent,  or  con- 
fideration, between  the  perfons  fo  interefted,  their  guar- 
dians, or  truftees,  and  fuch  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed  by  his 
Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  as  aforefaid  ;  then,  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  faid  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  may,  and  are  hereby  authorized, 
thirty  clear  days  before  any  general  quarter  feffions  of  the 
peace  to  be  holden  for  the  refpeclive  counties  or  divifions 
where  fuch  grounds  (hall  refpectively  lie,  as  aforefaid,  to  give, 
or  caufe  to  be  given,  to  the  occupier  or  occupiers  of  fuch 
feveral  grounds,  or  to  be  left  at  their  laft  places  of  abode  re- 
fpedlively, a  notice  in  writing,  defcribing  the  quantity  of 
ground  fo  directed  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  aforefaid,  and  purporting  that  the  rent  or  confideration 
of  fuch  ground  will  be  adjufted  and  fettled  by  a  jury  of  the 
faid  feffions ;  and  the  juftices  at  their  faid  feffions,  upon  proof 
to  them  made  that  fuch  notices  have  been  given,  (hall,  and 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  charge  the  jury  which 
fhall  attend  at  the  faid  feffions,  or  fome  other  jury  of  twelve 
honeft  and  fubftantial  men  (to  be  then  and  there  impannelled 
and  returned  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward) and  caufe  to  be  fworn,  well  and  truly  on  their  oath, 
to  affefs  the  value  of  the  ground  comprized  in  the  faid  no- 
tices, and  the  rent  or  confideration  to  be  given  for  the  fame 
to  the  refpective  owner  or  owners  thereof,  according  to  their 
refpective  interefts  therein  ;  which  oath  the  faid  juftices  are 
hereby  required  to  adminifter  to  the  faid  jury,  and  to  which 
faid  jury  the  faid  peifons  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty,  his 
heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  parties  interefted  in  fuch  ground, 
fhall  have  their  lawful  challenges ;  and  the  faid  jury  being  fo 
fworn  and  charged  as  aforefaid,  after  proper  evidence  on  oath 
given  to  them,  fhall  by  their  verdict  affefs  the  rent  or  conf- 
deration  to  be  given  for  fuch  ground  to  the  refpedtive  owner 
or  owners  thereof,  according  to  their  refpective  interefts  there- 
in ;  which  verdict  of  the  faid  jury,  and  judgment  of  the 
faid  juftices  thereupon,  fhall  be  conclufive  and  finally  bind  all 
parties;  and  that  from  and  after  fuch  verdict  and  judgment, 
his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  fhall  and  may  hold  and 
enjoy  fuch  ground,  for  and  during  all  fuch  time  and  terms  a; 
his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fuccelfors5  (hall  judge  nectffary  foi 
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the  purpofes  aforefaid,  paying  for  the  fame  fuch  rate,  rent,  or 
other  confutation,  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon,  or  alfefled  and 
adjudged,  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  proper  officers  authorized  to  put  in  execution  fuch  orders 
made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  (hall,  and  they  are  here- 
by empowered  and  required  to  caufe  and  compel  all  perfons 
obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  as  aforefaid,  and  all  goods 
and  merchandizes  comprized  within  any  fuch  orders  made,  or 
to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  refpectively  to  repair,  or  be  con- 
veyed to  fome  of  the  faid  houfes,  or  lazarets,  or  to  fuch  other 
places  as  fhall  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  fuch  perfons, 
goods,  or  merchandizes,  or  for  the  opening  and  airing  of 
fuch  goods  and  merchandizes,  according  to  fuch  order  or  or- 
ders made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid. 
And  belt  fuither  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  obliged  to  per- 
form quarantine,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  wilfully  refufe  or  neglect 
to  repair,  within  convenient  time  after  due  notice  for  that 
,  purpofe  given  to  him,  her,  or  them,  by  the  proper  officer, 
to  the  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  duly  appointed  for  him, 
her,  or  them,  or,  having  been  placed  in  fuch  houfe  or  laza- 
ret, or  other  place,  fhall  efcape,  or  attempt  to  efcape  out  of 
the  fame,  before  quarantine  be  fully  performed,  it  fhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  and  other  perfons 
appointed  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  by  fuch  force  as  the 
cafe  fhall  require,  to  compel  every  fuch  perfon  fo  refufing  or 
neglecting  as  aforefaid,  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  efcaping,  or 
attempting  to  ef.ape,  as  aforefaid,  to  repair  or  return  into 
fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo  appointed  for  him  or 
her,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  refufing  or  ne- 
glecting to  repair,  within  convenient  time  after  fuch  notice, 
as  aforefaid,  into  fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  appointed 
for  him  or  her,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  alfo  every  perfon  actually 
efcaping,  as  afoiefaid,  (hall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fhall  luffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  whereas  difobedience,  or  refractory  behaviour  in  per- 
fons under  quarantine,  may  be  attended  with  great  danger 
and  inconvenience,  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  all  perfons  liable  to  perform  quarantine, 
whether  in  fhips,  lazarets,  or  elfewhere,  (hall  be  fuhject, 
during  the  faid  quarantine,  to  fuch  orders  as  they  fhall  re- 
ceive from  the  proper  officers  authorized  to  fee  it  duly  per- 
formed ;  and  the  faid  officers  are  hereby  impowered  and  re- 
quired to  inforce  all  neceflary  obedience  to  their  faid  orders, 
and  may,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  call  in  others  to  their  affi- 
ftance,  and  all  perfons  fo  called  are  hereby  required  to  affift 
accordingly. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon,  not  infected 
with  the  plague,  nor  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  fhall  en- 
ter any  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo  appointed,  as  afore- 
faid, whiift  any  perfon  or  perfons  infected  with  the  plague, 
or  being  under  quarantine,  (hall  be  therein,  and  fhall  return, 
or  attempt  to  return  from  thence,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
by  fuch  licence  as  fhall  be  directed,  or  permitted  by  fuch  or- 
der or  orders,  made  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  it  fhall,  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  or  other  perfons  ap- 
pointed to  guard  or  fecure  fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place 
fo  appointed  as  aforefaid,  by  fuch  force  as  the  cafe  fhall  re- 
quire, to  compel  fuch  perfon  fo  returning,  or  attempting  to 
return,  to  repair  into  fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo 
appointed  as  aforefiid,  there  to  continue  and  perform  qua- 
rantine ;  and,  in  cafe  fuch  perfon  fhall  actually  efcape  out  of 
fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place,  where  he  or  fhe  fhall  be 
fo  placed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  before  he  or  fhe 
fhall  have  fully  performed  the  fame,  he  or  fhe  fhall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  as  a  felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  if  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  or  any  other  officer  or  officers, 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  whom  it  doth  or  fhall  ap- 
pertain to  execute  any  order  or  orders  made,  or  to  be  made, 
concerning  quarantine,  or  the  prevention  of  infection,  and 
notified  as  aforefaid,  or  to  fee  the  fame  put  in  execution,  fhall 
be  guilty  of  any  wilful  breach  or  neglect  of  his  or  their  duty 
in  that  behalf,  every  fuch  officer  and  perfon  fo  offending, 
fhall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment  in  the  cuffoms,  or  any 
other  office  or  employment,  and  fhall  become  from  thence- 
forth incapable  to  hold  or  enjoy  the  fame,  or  to  take  a  new 
grant  thereof,  and  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
one  moiety  thereof  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  fhall  or  will  fue  for  the 
fame,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any 
of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  or  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jer- 
fey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpectively,  and  if  any  fuch 
officer  or  perfon  fhall  embezzle,  or  fhall  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly damage  any  goods  performing  quarantine  under  his  di- 
rection, he  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  treble  damages,  and  full 
colts  of  fuit. 

And  whereas  certain  fpecies  of  gonds  and  merchandizes  are 
more  efpecially  liable  to  retain  infection,  and  may  be  brought 
from  places  infected  into  other  countries,  and  from  thence 
imported  into  his  Majefty's  dominions  in  fhips  not  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
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That  all  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  as  are  or  fhall  b« 
particularly  fpecified  for  that  purpofe,  in  any  order  or  or- 
ders made  or  to  be  made  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  infection,  as  aforefaid,  which  fhall  be  imported 
into  any  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  from  any  foreign  country 
or  place,  in  any  (hip  or  veiTel  whatfoever,  (hall  be  fubject 
and  liable  to  fuch  order  or  ordeis  made  or  to  be  made,  con- 
cerning quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infection  as  afore- 
faid. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That,  after  quaratine  fhall 
have  been  duly  performed  by  any  (hip  or  veflel,  perfon  or 
perfons,  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  according  to  fucli 
order  or  orders  made  as  aforefaid,  and  the  ait,  and  upon 
proof  to  be  made  upon  the  oaths  of  the  mafter,  or  other  perlon 
having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veflel,  and  of  two  of  the  per- 
fons belonging  to  fuch  (hip  or  veflel,  or  upon  proof  to  be 
made  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  credible  witnefles,  before 
the  cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  collector  of  the  port  where 
fuch  quarantine  fhall  be  performed,  or  the  next  port  there- 
unto, or  before  any  of  their  deputies,  or  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  living  near  to  fuch  port,  or  where  fuch  quarantine  fhall 
have  been  performed,  within  any  of  the  faid  ifles  of  Guern- 
fey, Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  before  any  two  ju- 
rats or  magiftrates  of  any  of  the  faid  ifles  refpectively  (which 
perfons  are  hereby  authorifed  and  required  to  adminifter  fuch 
oath)  that  fuch  (hip  or  veflel,  and  all  and  every  fuch  perfon 
and  perfons  refpectively,  have  duly  performed  quarantine  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  that  the  (hip  or  veflel,  and  all  and  every  fuch 
perfon  and  perfons,  are  free  from  infection  ;  and  after  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  to  that  purpofe,  figned  by  the  chief  offi- 
cer who  fuperintended  the  quarantine  of  the  faid  (hip:  then, 
and  in  the  faid  refpective  cafes,  fuch  cuftomer,  comptroller, 
or  collector,  or  any  of  their  deputies,  together  with  the  faid 
juftice  of  the  peace,  or  fuch  jurats  or  magiftrates  as  aforefaid 
refpectively,  are  hereby  required  to  give  a  certificate  thereof; 
and  thereupon  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  all  and  every  fuch  per- 
fon and  perfons,  fo  having  performed  quarantine,  (hall  be 
liable  to  no  further  reftramt  or  detention  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count for  which  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  perfon  or  perfons,  (hall 
have  performed  quarantine  as  aforefaid. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  the  officer  before 
whom  fuch  oath  fhall  be  made,  and  by  whom  fuch  certificate 
(hall  be  given,  (hall,  for  fuch  refpective  oath  and  certificate, 
demand  or  take  no  fee  or  reward  whatfoever. 
Provided  neverthelefs,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  liable  to  quarantine,  as 
aforefaid,  (hall  be  opened  and  aired  in  fuch  place  or  places, 
and  for  fuch  time,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  (hall  be  directed 
by  his  Majefty,  by  fuch  order  or  orders  to  be  made  as  afore- 
faid ;  and  after  fuch  orders  fhall  have  been  duly  complied 
with,  and  a  certificate  thereof  given  by  the  chief  officer  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  the  quarantine  and  airing  of  fuch  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  proof  fhall  be  made  thereof, 
by  the  oaths  of  two  or  moie  credible  witnefles,  before  the 
cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  collector  of  the  port  lying  next  to 
fuch  place  or  places  where  fuch  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes, (hall  have  been  opened  and  aired  as  aforefaid,  or  any 
of  their  deputies,  or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  living  near  the 
fame,  or  before  any  two  jurats,  or  magiftrates  of  the  faid 
ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpec- 
tively (who  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  adminifter 
fuch  oath)  upon  certificate  and  return  of  fuch  proof  by  fuch 
cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  collector,  or  any  of  their  deputies, 
or  fuch  two  jurats,  or  magiftrates,  as  aforefaid  (who  are  here- 
by refpectively  required  to  make  fuch  certificate  and  return  to 
the  commiffioners  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  to  the  governor  or 
commander  in  chief,  being  upon  the  place,  in  the  ifles  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpectively) 
fuch  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  fhall  be  forthwith  dif- 
charged  from  any  reftraint  or  detention  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count, by  order  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  two  of 
them,  or  of  the  faid  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  any 
of  the  faid  ifles  as  aforefaid,  refpectively;  for  every  of  which 
oath,  certificate,  and  order,  no  fee  or  reward  whatfoever 
fhall  be  demanded  or  taken. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  officer,  or 
other  perfon,  fhall  demand  or  take  any  fee  or  reward  what- 
foever for  any  fuch  oath,  order,  or  certificate,  to  be  admini- 
ftered  or  made  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  every  perfon  fo  of- 
fending fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  one 
moiety  whereof  to  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  to  him  or 
them  who  (hall  fue  for  the  fame,  by  action  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the  proper 
courts  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  re- 
fpectively }  in  which  cafe  treble  cofts  (hall  be  allowed  to  ei- 
ther party,  as  in  other  cafes. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  if  any  officer,  or  other 
perfon  appointed  to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed,  or  any 
perfon  placed  or  appointed  as  a  watchman  upon  any  houfe, 
lazaret,  (hip,  or  other  place  for  performance  of  quarantine, 
in  purfuance  of  this  act,  (hall  defert  from  their  duty,  when 
employed  on  the  fame  bufuiefs  of  quarantine,  or  fhall  know- 
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ingly  and  willingly  permit  or  fuffer  any  perfon,  fhip,  goods, 
or  merchandizes,  to  depart  or  be  conveyed  out  of  fuch  houfe, 
lazaret,  fhip,  or  other  place  refpectively  appointed  for  per- 
formance of  quarantine,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  li- 
cence, as  are  or  fhall  be  directed  or  permitted,  by  feme  or- 
der or  orders  made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid  j  or  if  any 
perfon,  directed  as  aforefaid  to  give  a  certificate  of  a  fhip's 
having  duly  performed  her  quarantine,  or  airing,  fhall  know- 
ingly give  a  falfe  certificate,  then,  and  in  every  of  the  faid 
cafes,  every  fuch  officer  and  perfons  fo  offending,  fhall  fuffer 
death,  as  in  cafes  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons 
fhall  knowingly  or  wilfully  conceal  from  the  officers  of  qua- 
rantine, or  fhall  clandestinely  convey  any  letters,  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize,  from  any  fhip  under  quarantine,  or  liable 
to  perform  quarantine,  by  any  fuch  order  to  be  made  as  afcie- 
faid,  or  from  any  lazaret,  or  other  places  where  goods  fhall 
be  performing  quarantine,  every  fuch  perfon  fo  offending, 
(hall  fuffer  death,  as  in  cafes  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

And  whereas  it  is  notorious  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
good  laws   made  to  prevent  the  clandeftine  importation   of 
cuftomable  and  prohibited   goods  and   merchandizes,  a  per- 
nicious trade  of  that  kind  is  ftill  carried  on,  for  the  mod  part 
in  open  boats  or  veffels,  of  fmall  burthen,  which   privately, 
and  in  the  night,  put  into  creeks  and  fecret  places  on  the  coaft, 
thereby  efcaping  the  obfervation  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
which  practices  may  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  fafety  of 
thefe  kingdoms  during  a  time  of  infection  ;  for  prevention 
thereof,  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  when 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, or  the  Low-Countries,  fhall  be  infected  with  the  plague, 
it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  his  Majefty,   &c.  by  his 
or  their  proclamation,  to  prohibit  and  reftrain  all  fmall  boats 
and  veffels,  under  the   burthen  of  20   tons,  from  failing  or 
paffing  out  of  any  port  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  the  ifies  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
or  any  of  them,  until  fecurity  be  firft  given  by  the  mafter  of 
every  fuch  boat  or  veffel   respectively,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  port  or  place  from  whence  fuch  boat  or  veffel  fhall  fail, 
by  bond  taken  to  the  king,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  with  fuf- 
fkient  fureties,  in  the  penalty  of  300  I.  with  condition,  that 
if  fuch  boat  or  veffel  fhall  not  go  to,  or  touch  at,  any  coun- 
try, port,  or  place,  to  be  mentioned  for  that  purpofe  in  fuch 
proclamation,  and  if  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge 
of  fuch   boat  or  veffel,  and  all  and  every  mariner  and  mari- 
ners, paflenger  and  paffengers,  going  in  fuch  boat  or  veffel, 
fhall,  during  the  time  aforefaid,  not  go  on  board  any  other 
fhip  or  vefl'el  at  fea ;    and  if  fuch  mafter,  or  other  perfon, 
having  charge  of  fuch  boat  or  veffel,  fhall  not  permit  or  fuf- 
fer any  perfon  or  perfons  to  come  on  board  fuch  boat  or  vef- 
fel at  fea,  from  any  other  fhip  or  veffel,  and  fhall  not,  during 
the  time  aforefaid,  receive  any  goods  and  merchandizes  what- 
foever  out  of  any  other  fhip  or  veffel,  then  fuch  bond  fhall  be 
void,  or  to  fuch  effect ;  for  the  making  of  which  bond,  no  fee 
or  reward  whatfoever  fhall  be  taken  ;  and  in  cafe  any  boat  or 
veffel  for  which  fuch  fecurity  fhall  be  required  by  fuch  procla- 
mation, fhall  fet  fail,  or  pafs  out  of  any  port  or  place  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Al- 
derney, Sark,  and  Man,  or  any  of  them  refpectively,  before 
fuch  fecurity  be  given  as  aforefaid,  every  fuch  boat  or  veffel, 
fo  failing,  or  paffing  out  of  any  port  or  place,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  together  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  &c.  and 
fhall  and  may  be  feized,  fued  for,  and  recovered  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  court   of  Exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  or  in   the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpectively,  to  the  ufe  of 
his  Majefty,  &c.  and  the  mafter  of,  and  every  mariner  fail- 
ing in   any  fuch   boat  or  veffel,  being  thereof  lawfully  con- 
victed, upon  his  or  their  appearance  or  default,  upon  the  oath 
or  oaths  of  one  or  mote  credible  witnefs  or  witneffes,  by  one 
or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  where  fuch  offender 
fhall    be   found  (which  oath   fuch  juftice  or  juftices  of  the 
peace  are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  adminifter)  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  20  1.  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  of- 
fender fhall  be  found,  the  fame  to   be  levied  by  diftrefs  and 
fale  of  the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  under  the  hand   and 
feal,  or  the  hands  and  feals  of  fuch  juftice  or  juftices  before 
whom  fuch  offender  fhall  be  convicted,  as  aforefaid  ;  and,  for 
want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  every  fuch  offender  fhall,  by  fuch 
juftice  or  juftices,  be  committed  to  prifon,  there  to  remain, 
without  bail  or  mairtprize,  for  the  fpace  of  three  months ; 
and,  in  cafe  any  fuch  offender  fhall    be  found  in  any  of  the 
faid   ifles  of  Guernfey,    Jerfey,    Alderney,    Sark,    or  Man, 
and  fhall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  fuch  offence,  in  any  action 
,  or  fuit  to  be  founded  on  this  act,  in  the  proper  court  of  any  of 
the  faid  ifles  where  he  fhall   be  fo  found,  fuch  offender  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  20 1,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  or  place  where 
fuch  offender  fhall  be  found  ;    and,  in  default  of  payuig.  fuch 


penalty,  fhall  fuffer  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprise 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months. 

And,  to  the  end  that  all  perfons  may  know  how  to  demean 
themfelves  in  the  premifes,  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid,  That  when  and  as  often  as  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  fhall  make  any  order  or  orders  con- 
cerning quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infection,  and  no- 
tify the  fame  by  proclamation,  or  caufe  the  fame  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  as  aforefaid,  fuch  proclama- 
tion, or  order  or  orders  in  council,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  pub- 
lickly  read  upon  the  next  Sunday  on  which  divine  fervice 
fhall  be  performed  after  the  receipt  of  the  fame,  and  the  firft 
Sunday  in  every  month  afterwards  (during  the  time  fuch  or- 
ders fhall  continue  in  force)  immediately  after  the  prayers, 
in  all  parifh  churches,  and  other  places  fet  apart,  for  divine 
worfhip,  within  fuch  counties  and  places  as  fhall  be  fpecified 
for  that  purpofe  in  fuch  proclamation  or  orders  refpectively. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  action  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  action  or  fuit,  may  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  act,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in 
evidence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the  fame 
was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  faid  act; 
and  if  it  fhall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  fhall 
find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall 
be  nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his  action,  after  the  defendant 
or  defendants  fhall  have  appeared,  or  if  judgment  fhall  have 
been  given,  upon  any  verdict  or  demurrer,  againft  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  or  defendants  fhall  and  may  recover  treble  cofts, 
and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  the  defendant  or 
defendants  hath  or  have  in  other  cafes  by  law. 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  attain- 
der of  felony,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  fhall  extend  to  work  any 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  any  goods,  chattels, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,   by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That   this  ait,  and  the  feveral  claufes  and  provifions  therein 
contained,  fhall  commence  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
ift  day  of  March,    1754. 
QU  A  RRY,  a  fubterranean  place,  from  whence  aredu?  free- 
ftones  marble,  flate,  lime-ftone,   &c.    proper  for  building. 
In  the  digging  of  quarries  of  free-ftone,  they  firft  open  a  hole 
in  the  manner  of  a  well,  but  confiderably  bigger  in  diameter, 
and  the  rubbifh  is  drawn  out  with  a  windlafs,  in  bafkets. 
As  the  hole  increafes,  and  their  common  ladder  becomes  too 
fhort,  they  apply  a  larger  for  the  purpofe. — When  they  have 
got  through  the  rubbifh,  and  are  arrived  at  the  firft  ftratum  *, 
they  apply  their  windlafs  and  bafkets  to  difcharge  the  ftones, 
as  faft  as  they  dig  through  them. 

*  Strata,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  are  the  feveral  beds,  or  layers, 
of  different  matters,  whereof  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
pofed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  ftrata  lie 
in  the  earth  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  ;  but  ex- 
perience hath  proved  the  contrary,  it  having  been  obferved 
by  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  Lancafhire,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  coal-pits,  that  the  ftrata  there  are  firft  a  bed  of 
marie,  then  free  ftone,  next  iron-done,  then  coal,  or  chan- 
nel mire,  then  fome  other  ftrata,  then  coal  awain.  &c — 
And  Mr  Haukfbee  was  ordered  by  the  Royal  Society,  to 
try  the  ftrata  of  a  coal-pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of 
30  ftrata  :  the  thicknefs  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  where- 
of, he  gives  us  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfactions ;  and  from 
the  whole  makes  this  inference,  that  it  evidently  appears 
the  gravities  of  the  feveral  ftrata  are  in  no  manner  of  order, 
but  purely  cafuai,  as  if  mixed  by  chance. 

They  ufually  find  feven  of  thefe  different  ftrata  of  ftones,  of 
different  heights,  and  ferving  for  different  purpofes,  though 
the  number,  as  well  as  order  wherein  they  follow,  is  va- 
rious. 

As  to  the  extracting  of  the  ftone  from  the  bed  wherein  it  lies, 
they  find  that  common  ftones,  particularly  the  fofter  kinds, 
as  they  lie,  have  two  grains,  a  cleaving  grain,  running  pa- 
rellel  with  the  horizon,  and  a  breaking  grain,  perpendicular 
thereto. — After  clearing  the  earth  from  off  it,  they  obferve 
by  the  grain  where  the  ftone  will  cleave,  and  there  drive  in  a 
number  of  wedges,  'till  they  have  thus  cleft  it  from  the  reft 
of  the  rock. 

This  done,  they  proceed  to  break  it :  in  order  to  which,  ap- 
plying the  rules  at  both  ends,  10  or  12  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufes  for  which  the  ftone  is  intended,  they  ftrike  a 
line,  and  by  this  cut  a  little  channel  with  their  ftone-ax,  and 
in  the  channel  fet  five  or  fix  wedges  (fuppofing  the  ftone  three 
or  four  feet)  driving  them  in  very  carefully,  with  gentle  blows, 
and  ftill  keeping  them  equally  forward. — Having  thus  broke 
the  ftone  in  length  (which  they  are  able  to  do  to  half  an  inch 
of  any  fize)  applying  a  fquare  to  the  ftraight  fide,  they  ftrike 
a  line,  and  proceed  as  before,  to  break  it  in  breadths. 
This  method  of  drawing  is  found  greatly  preferable  io  that  of 
breaking  the  ftones  at  random  ;  but  this  cleaving  grain  being 
generally  wanting  in  the  harder  ftones,  to  break  up  thefe, 
they  have  great  heavy  ftone  axes,  wherewith  they  work  down 
a  deep  channel  into  the  ftone,  and  into  this  channel,  at  top, 
lay  two  iron  bars,  driving  their  iron  wedges  between  thofe 
bars. 

Same 
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Some  in  drawing  of  ftone,  efpecially  the  very  hard  kind, 
make  ufe  of  gun-powder  with  good  effect,  in  the  nature  of 
blading  in  Minerology.  In  order  to  which,  making  a  fmali 
perforation  pretty  deep  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  fo  as  to 
have  that  thickne'fs  of  rock  over  it  judged  proper  to  be  blown 
up  at  once  ;  at  the  further  end  of  the  perforation  they  difpofe 
a  convenient  quantity  of  gun-powder,  filling  up  all  the  reft 
with  rubbifli,  ftrongly  rammed  in,  except  a  little  fpace  for  the 
train.— By  this  means  the  rock  is  blown  in  feveral  pieces, 
moft  of  them  not  too  unweildly  for  a  workman  to  manage. 
For  free-ftone,  that  dug  in  the  peninfula  of  Portland,  and 
thence  called  Portland  ftone,  is  much  ufed  in  buildings,  be- 
ing fofter  and  whiter  than  Purbec  ftone,  and  is  commonly 
raifed  out  of  the  quarries  in  bigger  blocks  than  that. 
Some  alfo  call  Ryegate,  or  fire-ftone,  free-ftone.  Mr  Boyle 
obferves,  that  a  competent  knowlege  of  the  nature  of  the  fap, 
or  juice,  found  in  (tones  ufed  in  building,  is  of  the  laft  im- 
portance ;  the  fame  ftone,  dug  out  of  the  fame  quarry  at  one 
feafon,  being  found  to  moulder  away  in  a  few  winters,  which 
dug  out  at  another  feafon,  will  brave  the  weather  for  many 
ages :  and  there  are  others,  which,  though  dug  at  the  pro- 
per feafon,  yet  make  but  ruinous  buildings,  if  ufed  at  an  im- 
proper feafon. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that,  as  there  are  fome  fort  of  ftones 
which  will  decay  in  a  few  years,  there  are  others  will  not 
have  attained  their  full  hardnefs  in  30  or  40  years,  or  even 
much  more. 

In  regard  to  quarries  of  marble,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  forts 
of  this  kind  of  ftone,  and  thefe  are  ufually  denominated  either 
from  their  colour,  their  country,  their  grain,  their  degree  of 
hardnefs,  their  weight,  or  their  defects :  fome  are  of  one 
fimple  colour,  as  white  or  black  ;  others  ftreaked,  or  varie- 
gated with  ftains,  clouds,  waves,  veins,  &c.  but  all  opake, 
excepting  the  white,  which,  when  cut  into  thin  dices,  be- 
comes tranfparent. 

Ancient  marbles  are  thofe  whofe  quarries  are  judged  to  be  loft, 
or  inacceffible,  and  whereof  we  have  only  fome  famples  remain- 
ing.— Modern  marbles  are  thofe  whofe  quarries  are  ftill  open, 
and  out  of  which  blocks  continue  to  be  dug. — African  marble 
is  either  of  a  reddifti  brown,  ftreaked  with  veins  of  white,  or 
of  a  carnation,   with  veins  of  green. — Englifti  white  marble 
is  veined   with   red. — Derbyftiire  marble  is  diverfified  with 
colours  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  &c. — Marble  of  Auvergne  in 
France  is  of  a  pale  red,  mingled  with  violet,  green,  and  yel- 
low.— Marble  of  Brabancon,  in  Hainault,   is  black,  veined 
with  white. — Marble  of  Breffe,  in  Italy,  is  yellow,  with  fpots 
of  white. — Brocatella  marble  is  mingled  with  Jittle  (hades  of 
Ifabella  yellow,  pale,  and  grey  ;    it  comes  from  Tortofa,  in 
Spain,  where  it  is  dug  out  of  an  ancient  quarry  :    there   is 
alfo  another  kind  of  ancient  brocatella,    dug  near  Adrian- 
ople. — Marble  of  Currara,  on  the  coafts  of  Genoa,  is  very 
white,  and  the  fitteft  of  all  others  for  works  of  fculpture. — 
Marble  of  Champagne  refemble3  the  brocatella,   being  mixed 
with  blue,  in  round  ftains  like  partridges  eyes. — Cipollino, 
or  Cipollin  marble,  is  of  a  fea-green  colour,   mixed  with  large 
waves,  or  clouds  of  white  or  pale  green. — Scamozzi  takes 
this  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  the  Ancients  called  Au- 
guftum  &  Tiberium   rnarmor,    becaufe  difcovered   in  Egypt 
in  the  times  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius.— Matble  of  Dinan, 
near  Liege,    is  of  a   pure   black,  very   beautiful,    and  very 
common. — Marble  of  Guachenet,  near  Dinan,  is  of  a  red- 
difti brown,  with  white  fpots  and  veins. — Marble  of  Langue- 
doc,  is  of  a  vivid  red,  with  large  white  veins,  or  ftains,  and 
is  very  common  ;  there  is  fome,   whofe  white  borders  pretty 
much  upon  the  blue,  but  this  is  of  lefs  value. — Lumachello 
marble  is  fo  called,  becaufe  mingled  with  fpots  brown,  black, 
and  white,  wreathed   fomevvhat  like   periwinkle-ftiells :   this 
is  ancient,  and   it's  quarry  is  loft. — Marble  of  Margoffa,  in 
the  Milaneze,  has  a  white  ground,  with  brownifti  veins,  re- 
fembling  the  colour  of  iron  ruft  :    this  is  very  common,  and 
extremely  hard. — Marble  of  Lave,    in  Maine,  has  a  black 
ground,  with  little  narrow  veins  of  white  ;    there  is  another 
kind  of  it  red,  with  veins  of  a  dirty  white. — Marble  of  Na- 
mur  is  black,  like  that  of  Dinan,  but  lefs  beautiful,  as  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  blue,  and  traverfed  with  little  ftreaks  of 
grey  :  this  is  very  common,  and   is  frequently  ufed  in  pav- 
ing.— Parian  marble  is  antique,  and  much  celebrated   in  au- 
thors ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  white:  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftatues  were  made  of  it :   Varro  calls  it  lychnites,  becaufe 
the  workmen  dug  it  out  of  the  quarry  by  lamp-light. — Marble 
of  Porta  Santa,  at  Rome  called  Sama,  is  mingled  with  large 
clouds  and  veins  of  red,  yellow,  and  grey. — Portor  marble 
has  a   black  ground,  with  clouds  and  veins  of  yellow :  it  is 
dug  out  of  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  towards  Carrara. — Marble 
of  Ranee,  in  Hainault,  is  of  a  dirty  red,  mixed   with   blue 
and  white  clouds  and  veins :  this  is  pretty  common,  but  is 
different   in   degree  of  beauty. — Marble  of  Savoy  is  a  deep 
red,  mixed  with  other  colours,  each  piece  whereof  feems  ce- 
mented on  to  the  reft. — Marble  of  Sicily  is  a  brownifti  red, 
ftained  with  oblong  fquares  of  white  and  Ifabella,  like  ftriped 
taffety  :  the  ancient  has  very  vivid  colours,  and  the  modern 
comes  pretty  near  it. — Marble  of  Signam,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
is  ordinarily  of  a  greenifti  brown,   with  red   ftains,  though 
this  is  fomewhat  various  in  it's  colours. — Maible  of  Theu, 


hear  Namur  in  Liege,  is  a  pure  black,    fofr,   and  eafy  id 
work,  and  receives  a  more  beautiful  polifti  than  thofe  of  Na- 
mur  and  Dinan. — Marble  Bigio  Nero,  or  black-grey,  is  an- 
tique.— White  veined  marble  has  large  veins,  with  grey  and 
blue  ftains,  on  a  white  ground  :    it  comes  from  Carrara.— 
White  marble  ;    that  dug  out  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  fide 
of  Bayonne,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Carrara,  it's  grain  being 
coarfer,  and  fhining  like  a  kind  of  fait ;    it  is  fomething  like 
the  ancient  white  Greek  marble,  whereof  their  ftatues  were 
made,  but  is  not  fo  hard  or  beautiful. — Ancient  black  and 
white   marble   is    now  very  rare,  it's  quarries   being  intirely 
loft  j   it  is  divided  between  a  pure  white  and  a  bright  black, 
in  laminae. — Blue  Turquin  marble  is  mixed  with  a  dirty  kind 
of  white,  and  comes  from  the  coaft  of  Genoa. — Marble  Fior 
di  Perfica,  comes  from  Italy,  confifts  of  red  and  white  ftains, 
fomewhat  yellowifh. — Yellow  marble  is  a  kind  of  yellow  Ifa- 
bella, without  veins ;    it  is  antique,  and  now  very  rare.— 
Black  antique  marble  is  of  a  pure  black,  without  ftains,  and 
fofter  than  the  modern  black  :    there  was  fome  of  it  brought 
from  Greece,    called   mamor  luculletim,    but  not  fo  much 
prized  as  that  from  Ethiopia. — There  are  divers  other  fortSj 
needlefs  to  enumerate. — Porphyry  alfo  is  a  precious  kind  of 
marble,  of  a  brownifti   red  colour^    often  interfperfed   with 
ftains,   brought  formerly  from  Egypt,  and  exceeding  all  other 
kinds  of  ftone  in  hardnefs ;  yet  Dr  Huntingdon  afiures  us,  that 
there  is  no  quarry  or  rock  of  fuch  ftone  in  all  the  lower  parts 
of  Egypt,  fo  far  as  the  Nile  overflows  being  perfect  foil. 

Remarks. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  petrification  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  which  being  eafily  obfervable  and  conceiv- 
able by  us,  may  aflift  us  in  making  a  pretty  exact  difcovery 
how  all  others  are  performed. 

Of  the  firft  kind  is  the  ftalactites,  or  the  cylindrical  conge- 
lation which  is  formed  in  the  fhape  of  an  icicle,  in  the  per- 
pendicular  filTures  of  vaults  and  caverns,  out  of  the  fparry, 
fandy,  and  other  matter  that  is  drained  out  of  the  ftrata,  by 
the  water  palling  through  them  into  thofe  fiffures  *,  and  thefe 
do  gradually  increafe,  in  proportion  as  they  are  covered  with 
frefn.  coats  of  the  fame  matter. 

*  See  Woodward  on  Foflils,  page  18. 

Of  the  fecond  fort  of  petrification  ate  thofe  crufts  of  ftone 
which  the  water  of  certain  fprings  leaves  (licking  to  the  pipes 
it  pafles  through,  as  is  obfervable  in  thofe  which  convey  the 
water  from  Bongvs  and  Arcueil  to  Paris;  Now  it  is  very  plairi 
that  this  petrified  matter,  of  what  nature  foever  it  be,  is  im- 
pelled by  the  water  towards  the  fides  of  the  pipe  :  the  reafori 
of  it's  incruftating  in  irregular  lumps,  or  clods,  one  upon 
another,  is  the  irregular  aclion  of  the  water  upon  this  ftony 
matter,  which  it  cafts  fideways  from  the  center  of  it's  courfe, 
to  force  itfelf  a  free  paffage. 

Of  the  third  kind  of  petrification  that  we  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  are  thofe  pieces  of  wood,  (hells,  and  other 
(ubftances,  which  are  found  petrified  under-ground,  or  iri 
certain  fountains,  (till  retaining  their  natural  figure  and  linea- 
ments. Now  the  manner  in  which  thefe  three  different  pe- 
trifications are  performed,  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  thus  :  the! 
firft  by  thin  leaves  or  teguments,  the  fecond  by  little  lumpsj 
the  third  by  infertation. 

We  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  other  elements  than  thofe 
of  water,  fait,  oily  juices,  fand,  loam,  and  clay.  The  water 
itfelf  is  no  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  ftones,  but  is 
only  that  which  brings  together  and  mixes  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  The  natural  formation  of  ftones 
is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  artificial 
ftruclure  of  houfes,  in  which  the  water  ferves  to  unite  and 
fix  the  materials,  after  which  they  harden,  and  confolidate 
as  the  water  diflipates.  Our  walls  are  compofed  of  hard 
maffes  cf  matter  and  cement  ;  the  cement  of  itfelf  would 
never  form  a  durable  firm  wall,  and  the  maffes,  whether  of 
brick  or  ftone,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  any  mortar 
between  them,  would  eafily  be  (haken  down,  whereas  the 
interpofition  of  the  cement  produces  thefe  two  effects  ;  firft, 
by  filling  up  the  interftices  between  the  maffes,  it  keeps  them 
fixed  in  their  places  ;  and  fecondly,  by  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  pores  of  thofe  maffes,  it  incorporates  with  them,  (o  as  to 
conftitute,  when  thoroughly  dry,  one  intire  compacted  body. 
So  likewife  our  three  different  ways  of  petrification  are  per- 
formed by  little  maffes,  and  a  very  fine  cement :  the  maffe3 
to  be  joined  together  are  the  fand,  the  clay,  and  the  loam  j 
the  ftrongeft  cement  are  the  falts,  and  the  different  forts  of 
bitumen  :  fometimes  the  fait  and  clay  ferve  as  a  cement  to 
the  fand,  fometimes  either  the  clay  or  loam  does  of  itfelf 
conftitute  the  mafs,  and,  from  the  different  quantities  and 
proportions  of  thefe  matters,  differently  mixed  together,  re- 
fults  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  productions ;  but  then  it  is 
the  water  that  performs  all  the  feveral  offices  of  collecting, 
conveying,  and  affociating  all  the  different  particles  of  mat- 
ter, which  afterwards  condenfe  into  aggregates  of  a  hard 
durable  nature. 
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Under  the  firft  kind  of  petrification  may  be  ranged  the  talcs, 
flutes,   the  amianthus,   and  plafter. 

Cryftal  is  nothing  ell'e  but  an  aggregate  of  fand,  either  of  a 
pyramidal  or  triangular  figure,  which  the  water  incruftates 
fucceflively  upon  one  another,  by  a  cement  of  fait  and  very 
fine  loamy  earth  :  and  this  appears  the  more  probable^  for 
that,  when  cryftal  is  refolvtd  by  fire  into  it's  conftituent 
parts,  we  can  difcover  nothing  but  a  calcined  fand  together 
with  a  little  earth  and  fait.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  fuch  a  beautiful  tranfparent  mafs  (hould  be  formed 
out  of  fand,  feeing  the  particles  of  the  fand  itfelf,  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  appear  like  fo  many  pellucid 
cryftals :  the  reafon  of  their  not  being  bright  and  clear  in 
their  natural  ftate,  like  the  diamond,  is  becaufe  of  the  earth 
that  is  mixed  with  them.  See  the  article  Stone. 
Q.U  ARTATION,  a  peculiar  method  of  feparating  gold 
from  liiver-. 

Make  a  mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver,  and  melt  it  along  with 
three  or  four  times  it's  own  weight  of  pure  filver ;  beat  the 
whole  lump,  when  cold,  into  a  thin  plate  ;  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  proof  aqua  fortis,  and  fet  the  fame  in  warm  fand, 
whereby  the  filver  will  foon  diflblve,  and  the  gold  fall  in  a 
black  powder  to  the  bottom. 

Pour  off"  carefully  the  folution  of  filver,  and  ufe  a  fomewhat 
flronger  heat  than  before,  in  order  to  diflolve  any  remains  of 
filver  in  the  gold  powder.  Then  the  aqua  fortis  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Aqua  Fortis]  being  again  decanted,  wain  the  gold 
well,  in  feveral  parcels  of  fair  water.  And  put  the  gold- 
powder  into  a  little  fay-cup  [fee  the  article  Assay]  and  place 
it  under  the  muffle  in  the  tefting-furnace,  'till  it  becomes  yel- 
low. You  may  otherwife  melt  it  with  borax,  which  will 
bring  it  to  it's  true  colour  and  form.  Weigh  the  gold,  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  filver.  Laftly,  Preci- 
pitate the  filver  out  of  the  aqua  fortis,  by  fufpending  a  cop- 
per-plate therein ;  then  wafti  the  calx,  and  reduce  it  to  it's 
metalline  form,  in  the  fame  manner. 
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The  reafon  for  adding  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  fil- 
ver, in  proportion  to  the  mixed  mafs  is,  for  fear  the  mafs 
(hould  contain  too  much  gold  to  be  fit  for  the  operation  ;  or 
to  fpread  the  gold  contained  in  the  mafs,  and  difFufe  it  fo 
thinly,  that  it  may  not  defend  the  filver,  as  it  otherwife 
would  do,  from  the  action  of  the  aqua  fortis.  And  upon  ac- 
count of  this  addition  it  feems  to  be,  that  the  operation  is 
called  Quartation. 

This  method  of  feparating  gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to 
the  Ancients,  who  therefore  feparated  filver  from  gold  by  cal- 
cination, and  fo  loft  all  the  filver  that  was  mixed  with  the 


god.  And-,  indeed,  the  method  by  quartation  is  experi- 
five  and  laborious,  fo  as  not  to  be  very  advantageoufly  prac. 
tifed  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs;  though  the  whole  has 
been  divided  into  fuch  a  number  of  hands,  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  come  cheap  :  fome  operators  being  wholly  em- 
ployed in  making  the  aqua  fortis;  others  in  purifying  it,  or 
bringing  it  to  proof;  others  in  laminating  the  filver,  and'dif. 
folving  it ;  others  in  feparating  and  reducing  the  calx  of  the 
gold  ;  others  in  precipitating  the  filver  with  copper ;  and 
others  again  in  feparating  the  copper  from  the  aqua  fortis. 
And  hence  the  whole  operation  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the 
trouble,  fo  long  as  they  can  recover  about  a  drachm  of  gold 
from  a  pound  of  filver. 

But  there  are  certain  ingenious  workmen,  who  have  the  me- 
thod of  feparating  gold  from  filver  to  much  greater  profit 
without  the  ufe  or  aqua  fortis,  or  aqua  regia,  and  barely  by 
a  dextrous  application  or  management  of  the  Fire,  at  leaft 
without  any  coftly  additions.  This  method  is  kept  as  a  fecret 
but  may,  perhaps,  be  no  other,  than  that  published  by  Ivl! 
Homberg  ;  which  confifts  in  fluxing  the  mixed  mafs  of  gold 
and  filver  with  equal  parts  of  rough  nitre  and  decrepitated 
fait,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot  ;  whereby  the 
operation  in  the  large  way,  may  be  finifhed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  the  gold  thus  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the 
filver  fufpended  in  the  falts. 

Another  way  of  effecting  this  feparation  may  depend  upon  a 
dextrous  ufe  of  common  fulphur,  which  has  the  power  of 
making  filver  melt  away  from  a  metalline  mixture  almoft  as 
eafy  as  lead. 

But,  to  obtain  either  gold  or  filver  in  abfolute  purity,  is  no 
eafy  tafk.  For  the  common  ufes,  indeed,  the  methods  above 
delivered  may  feive  ;  but  for  the  more  curious  chemical  and 
philofophical  purpofes,  better  ways  than  are  commonly  known 
and  practifed  (hould  be  difcovered. 

To  refine  gold  by  melting  and  tefting  it  with  antimony,  or 
glafs  of  antimony,  is  generally,  and  even  by  the  metallur- 
gical chemifts,  thought  a  perfect  way  ;  but  M.  Homberg  has 
fhewn,  that  even  this  criterion,  as  alfo  quartation,  cupelling 
with  lead,  fluxing  with  borax,  &c.  may  fail,  in  cafe  the 
gold  be  mixed  with  emery,  or  poflibly  fome  other  things. 
When  gold  is  eager,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  that  is,  brittle, 
they  hold  it  as  a  fecret  to  melt  it  with  mercury  fublimate. 
But,  perhaps,  no  gold  can  be  proved  to  be  perfectly  pure, 
'till  it  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  hitherto  known  ;  or  even 
fome  of  a  more  curious  nature,  particularly  melting  with 
crude  antimony,  and  afterwards  cupelling  the  regulus  with 
lead  ;  and,  at  laft,  fufing  it  with  borax.  Which  procefs  we 
recommend  to  thofe  who  require  gold  in  abfolute  purity  for 
any  ftandard,  or  curious  operation. 
QU  I  C  K  S  I  L V  E  R,  fee  Mercury. 


Of  the  B  u  s  i  n  e  s  s    of  the    Customs,    continued. 


.   With  regard  to  the  Q_u  akus. 

UAKERS.  Their  affirmation  and  declaration,  allow- 
ed by  the  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  and  13  and  14 
Will.  III.  cap.  4.  to  be  accepted  inftead  of  an  oath, ,  in  all 
cafes  where  by  law  an  oath  is  required,  l  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.'  §.  I, 
and  2.     The  affirmation  or  declaration  to  be  in  thefe  words, 


Q 


I,  A.  B.  do  folemnly,  fincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm, 
That,  &c.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  §.  2.  Such  folemn  affirmation 
or  declaration  is  to  be  adjudged  to  be  of  the  fame  force  and  ef- 
fect in  all  cafes,  as  if  an  oath  had  been  taken  in  the  ufual  form. 
Convicted  of  a  wilful,  falfe,  and  corrupt  affirmation  or  decla- 
ration, are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  34.  §.  3- 

Qu a r a n t  1  n e .    See  that  article  at  large. 
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RADNORSHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  with  Shropfhire  and  Herefordfhire,  with  Breck- 
nockfhire  and  Cardiganshire  on  the  fouth  and  weft, 
and  with  Montgomeryfhire  on  the  north.  It  is, 
according  to  fome,  about  29  miles  in  length  and  18  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  385  fquare  miles.  Others  make 
it  90  miles  in  circumference,  containing  310,000  acres,  four 
market-towns,  fix  hundreds,  fifty-two  parifhes,  and  about 
3200  houfes,  with  19,000  inhabitants,  thirteen  rivers,  five 
caftles,  and  three  forefts,  all  in  the  diocefes  of  Hereford  and 
St  David's. 

The  air  is  fharp  and  piercing.     The  eaft  and  fouth  parts  are 
well  cultivated,  and  pretty  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the  foil  elfe- 
where,  efpecially  in  the  north  and  weft  parts,  is  fo  rocky 
and  mountainous,  that  it  is  only  fit  to  feed  cattle  and  fheep, 
though  it  is  well  ftored  with  woods,  and  watered  with  rivu- 
lets, and  in  fome  places  {landing  lakes. 
The  chief  commodities  are   cheefe  and  horfes.     The  river 
Wye,  which  divides  it  from  Brecknockfhire,  croffes  the  weft 
angle  of  the  county,  and   in  its  rapid  courfe  through   the 
rocks,  forms  feveral  cataracts,  and  receives  the  Ithon,  We- 
verly,  and  other  ftreams.    It  is  parted  fromShropfhire  by  the 
liver  Ternd,  but  the  river  which  it  has  peculiar  to  itfelf,   is 
the  Ithon,  into  which  run  the  Dulas,  the  Clowdock,  and 
the  Cameran.     It  rifes  among  the  hills  in  the  north  fide  of 
the  fWre,  and   forming  its  courfe  fouthward,  falls  into  the 
river  Wye,  a   little  below  Dyffart,  on  the  Llanhadem  :   it 
winds  about  fo  fhort,  that  it  runs  near  fix  miles  in  a  mile 
and  a  half  diftance   from  that  town.     In   thefe  rivers  are 
plenty  of  falmon  and  other  fifh.     It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  chief  town, 
viz. 
New  Radnor,  a  very  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  from 

whence  the  county  takes  its  name. 
Prestein,  orPRESTAiGN,  or  St  Andrew's,  ftands  on 
the  river  Lug,  in  a  rich  and   pleafant  valley,  near  its  en- 
trance into  Herefordfhire,  and  is  the  place  where  the  affizes 
and  the  county  gaol  are  kept,  on  which  account  it  is  pretty 
populous,  and  well  frequented.     Here  is   a  very  good  mar- 
ket for  grain,  efpecially  barley,  of  which  they  make  good 
ftore  of  malt: 
Knighton,  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  hundred  of  its  own 
name.     It  ftands  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Teme,  over  which 
it  has  a  bridge.     It  is  a  well  built  borough,  of  good  trade  and 
refort,  and  its  market  is  well  ferved  with  cattle,  corn,  iron 
ware,  hops,  fait,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  other  com- 
modities. 
RAISINS  making  a  confiderable  article  in  traffic,  we  muft 
not  omit  it. 

They  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  tree 
'till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then  dried,  either  in  the  fun,  or  by 
the  additional  heat  of  an  oven.  Grapes  of  every  kind  pre- 
ferved  in  this  manner  are  called  raifins,  and  are  diftinguifhed 
into  feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  grape.  What 
we  have  at  prefent  differ,  as  they  are  better  or  worfe  dried, 
and  are  all  called  raifins  under  different  appellations,  except  the 
fmallkind,  which  are  called  currants. 

The  difference  between  raifins  dried   in  the  fun,  and  thofe 
dried  in  ovens,  is  confiderable  and  obvious.     The  former  are 
fweet  and  pleafant,  the  others  have  a  whitifhnefs  and  a  la- 
tent acidity  with  the  fweetnefs,  that  renders  them  much  lefs 
agreeable.     The  raifins  of  the  fun,   or  what  we  call  jar  rai- 
fins, from  their  being  imported  in  earthen  jars,  are  of  the 
former  kind,  all  dried  by  the  fun's  heat  only. 
The  fineft  and  beft  raifins,  are  thofe  called  in  fome  places 
Damafcus  and  Jube  raifins  ;    thefe  are  the  fruit  of  the  vitis 
Damafcena,  and  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  others  by  tl.eir 
largenefs  and  figure  ;    they  are  flat  and  wrinkled  on  the  fur- 
face,  foft  and  juicy  within,  near  an  inch  lemg,  nnd    femi- 
pellucid  when  held  againft  a  good  light :   they  have  a  fweet, 
agreeable,  and  vinous  tafte,  and  when  frefh  and  mowing  on 
the  bunch,  are  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  larcr^nlive. 
The  common  raifins  are  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  grape, 
which  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they  have  been  more 
or  lefs  carefully  cured. 
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The  common  way  of  drying  grapes  for  raifins  at  prefent,  is 
to  tie  two  or  three  bunches  of  them  firmly  together,  while 
yet  on  the  vine,  and  dip  them  into  a  hot  lixivium  of  wood- 
afhes  with  a  little  oil  olive  in  it.  This  difpofes  them  to 
fhrink  and  wrinkle,  and  after  this  they  are  left  on  the  vine 
three  or  four  days,  feparated  on  fticks  in  an  horizontal  fitu- 
ation,  and  then  dried  in  the  fun  at  leifure,  after  cut  from  the 
tree. 

The  currants  are  the  fruit  of  a  vine  differing  from  the  com- 
mon kinds,  in  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grapes,  and  in  the  large- 
nefs of  its  leaves,  which  alfo  have  fewer  and  {lighter  divi- 
fions  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  gathered  irt 
when  ripe,  and  fpread  thin  upon  a  floor  'till  tolerably  dried  ; 
they  are  then  put  up  in  parcels  where  their  own  weight  and 
remaining  humidity  form  them  into  cakes,  that  are  hardly  to 
be  broken  without  fome  inftrument.  They  are  not  produced 
now  in  the  place  where  they  originally  were,  but  in  the  iflano's 
of  Zant  and  Cephalonia,  where  the  vines  that  produce  them 
are  cultivated  in  great  abundance,  and  to  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. They  are  packed  up  in  cafks  and  trod  firmly  down, 
and  if  the  air  be  kept  out,  will  remain  good  a  long  time  in 
them . 

AH  the  kinds  of  raifins  have  much  the  fame  virtues,  they  are 
hutritive  and  balfamic,  but  they  are  very  fubjecl  to  fermen- 
tation with  juices  of  any  kind  ;  and  hence,  when  eaten  im- 
moderately, they  often  bring  on  cholics.  They  are  allowed 
to  be  attenuant,  and  are  given  in  cafes  where  the  humours 
are  too  thick  and  vifcid,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  very  good  irt 
nephritic  complaints ;  they  are,  however,  too  familiar  in  our 
foods,  to  be  much  regarded  at  prefent  as  a  medicine.  They 
are  an  ingredient,  indeed,  in  our  pectoral  decoclions,  and  in 
fome  other  medicines  of  that  intention  ;  in  which  cafes,  as 
alfo  in  all  others  where  aftringency  is  not  required  of  them, 
they  fhould  have  the  ftones  carefully  taken  out.  They  are 
ufed  in  fome  compofitions,  rather  with  an  intent  of  taking 
off  the  naufeous  tafte  of  other  ingredients,  than  cf  doing  any 
extraordinary  fervice  themfelves. 

Of  wine  made  with  raifins. 

EXPERIMENT    I. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  whole  or  unbruifed  Malaga 
raifins,  and  put  to  them  feVen  gallons  of  cold  fpring- water, 
in  a  wooden  veffel  or  cafk,  which  fet  loofely  covered  in  a 
warm  place,  that  the  contents  may  ferment  for  fome  weeks. 
The  water  you  will  find  foaked  through  the  fkins  of  the  rai- 
fins, and  their  internal  fweet  or  faccharine  fubftance  dif- 
folved,  and  will  become  impregnated  therewith  as  a  men- 
ftruum  ;  the  liquor  will  manifeff  an  inward  ftruggle  and  com- 
motion of  its  particles,  throwing  up  numerous  (mall  bubbles 
to  the  furface,  with  a  confiderable  hiffing  noife  :  and  after 
the  fermentation  is  finifhed,  the  liquor  will  become  an  ac- 
tual new  wine  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  tafte,  fmell,  and  ef- 
fects, and  depofit  a  large  quantity  of  grofs,  earthy  fedimer.t, 
called  lees,  at  the  bottom,  different  from  the  hufks,  or  fkins, 
and  ftones  of  the  raifins. 

The  application  of  this  experiment. 

This  experiment  is  univerfal,  and  fhews  the  general  manner  of 
making  wines,  and  indeed  all  other  fpirituous  potable  liquors, 
by  fermentation.  For,  with  a  flight  change  of  circumftances, 
it  is  applicable  to  the  brewing  of  beer  from  mead  or  methe- 
glin,  and  hydromel  from  honey  [fee  the  article  Bees];  cy- 
der and  perry,  from  apples  and  pears  refpedtively  ;  artificial 
or  made  wines,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  from  cherries, 
goofeberries,  currants,  elder-berries,  black- berries,  plums, 
oranges,  or  other  fruit  :  alfo  from  the  tappings  of  certain 
trees,  as  the  birch,  the  maple,  the  fycamore,  &c.  and  more 
eminently  from  the  juice  of  the  fugat-cane,  treacle,  or  di- 
rect fugar  and  water:  [fee  the  articles  Sugar  and  Wine. J 
For  any  of  thefe  vegetable  juices,  being  duly  fermented  and 
judicioufly  prepared,  afford  as  real  and  parfecl:  wine,  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  natures,  as  the  richeft  grapes  of  the  beft 
wine  coumries. 
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OBSERVATION. 

To  bring  any  of  thefe  juices  into  a  found  wine,  the  rule  is, 
to  evaporate  them,  if  they  are  naturally  too  thin,  'till  they  be- 
come of  equal  richnefs  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  wine 
countries,  and  good  wine  years.  This  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  done,  by  means  of  the  common  water-poife  *,  which 
fhews  the  ftrength  or  richnefs  of  folutions  to  the  eye.  And 
in  general,  any  vegetable  juice  or  folution,  is  accounted  fuf- 
ficiently  rich  for  making  a  ftrong  wine,  when  it  will  fupport 
a  new-laid  egg  on  its  furface. 

*  A  water  poife  is  an  inftrument  made  of  ivory,  glafs,  &c. 
hollow-bellied,  fo  as  to  float,  higher  or  lower,  in  liquids, 
according  as  the  fpecific  gravity  thereof  is  more  or  lefs : 
which  inftrument  being  graduated  or  divided  by  lines  on  the 
ilem,  readily  (hews  to  the  eye,  the  difference  betwixt  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  any  liquids  propofed,  though  not  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy. 

The  wines  rhade  in  England,  lie  under  a  difrepute  ;  the  rea- 
fon  whereof  feems  chiefly  owing,  (i.)  To  the  inartificial 
manner  wherein  they  are  ufually  prepared  ;  and  (2.)  To  a 
certain  rumour  fpread  about  them,  as  if  they  were  unwhol- 
fome,  crude,  indigeftible,  too  lufcious,  too  tart  or  griping, 
and  apt  to  occafion  the  head-ach,  &c. 

Thofe  who  have  never  been  in  wine-countries,  norotherwife 
made  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  common 
preparation  of  wines,  proceed  in  their  judgment  of  them  ac- 
cording to  report  and  popular  notion.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
red-port  wines,  to  pleafe  the  common  palate,  muft  be  bright, 
deep  coloured,  rough,  rich,  and  racy,  two  or  three  years  old, 
&c.  and  when  this,  or  any  other  notion  comes  once  to  be 
eftablifhed  as  the  criterion  of  wine,  the  cooper  is  thence  di- 
rected how  to  hit  the  general  tafte,  and  make  a  faleable 
commodity. 

Upon  the  fame  foundation  philofophical  chemiftry  [fee  the 
article  Philosophical  Chemistry],  inftrudts  us  to 
imitate  the  wine-cooper,  and  from  almoft  any  fwect  and  tart 
vegetable  juice,  to  make  faleable  wines  ;  even  canaries, 
mountains,  fherries,  or  ports  :  all  which,  by  the  way,  are 
ufually  mixed  liquors,  though  the  bafis  of  them  all  is  the 
juice  of  the  grape. 

This  juice  of  the  grape  being  chemically  examined,  proves 
to  be  no  more  than  a  large  proportion  of  real  fugar  diffolved 
in  water,  with  an  addition  only  of  a  certain  flavour  in  the 
iuice  of  the  grape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vine. 
Whence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  and  the  refult  of 
a  careful  enquiry,  that  a  faccharine  fubftance  is  the  bafis 
of  wines.  For  fugar  is  not  peculiar  to  the  fugar-cane,  but 
obtainable,  as  we  have  obferved,  a!fo  from  grapes;  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  often  find  large  grains  thereof  in  dried  raifins; 
particularly  thofe  of  Malaga,  that  have  laid  for  fome  time, 
and  fvveat  together,  whereby  they  run  into  candy,  a  faccha- 
rine efflorefcence,  and  ac~f.ua!  grains  of  fugar.  So  again,  it 
is  cuftomary  in  France  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
'till  it  becomes  coagulable  in  the  cold,  and  in  this  ftate  to 
ufe  it  as  a  moift  fugar,  under  the  name  of  refine.  The  fame 
thing  is  to  be  underftood  as  practicable  in  malt  or  wort,  and 
the  fweet  juices  of  all  vegetables  that  afford  a  wine  by  fer- 
mentation.    See  the  articles  Brewing,  Distillation, 
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Hence  we  may  derive  a  fet  of  rules,  for  boiling  down,  or 
otherwife  procuring  the  effential  matter  of  wines  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  preferving  it  found  and  ferviceable  for  many  years, 
in  order  to  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  wines,  vinegars,  and 
brandies,  even  in  countries  where  no  vines  grow.  Thisdif- 
covery  likewife  affords  great  light  into  the  true  nature  and 
ufes  of  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation. 
And  fo  much  for  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  experiment,  with 
regard  to  trade  and  ceconomy ;  its  philofophical  ufes  are  no 
lefs  confiderable  [fee  our  article  Phi  losophy  Experimen- 
tal]. And  firft,  it  fhews  that  the  proper  fermenting  mat- 
ter of  every  fermentable  fubject  is  but  fmall,  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  wine  it  affords.  Thus,  for  example,  four 
pounds  of  raifins  may  be  diluted  and  fermented  with  eight 
pounds  of  water,  into  what  is  accounted  a  tolerably  ftrong 
wine.  Yet  even  raifins  themfelves  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  befides  their  direct  faccharine  fubftance,  which  is 
reducible  to  a  dry  form,  as  we  find  in  fugar. 
And  whoever  would  thoroughly  enquire  into  the  nature,  the 
ufes,  and  means  of  improving  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, cannot,  perhaps,  do  better,  than  to  chufe  fugar  for  his 
fubject ;  a  chemical  analyfis  whereof,  will  (hew  the  principles 
neceffarily  required  in  this  operation  ;  which  appear  to  be  an 
acid  fait,  an  oil,  and  earth  fo  united  together,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  perfectly  in  water. 

This  experiment  alio  fhews  the  caufe  of  vegetable  matters 
running  into  a  fermenting  ftate,  as  raifins  do  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Nor  do  all  fermentible  bodies  require  ferments, 
to  begin  their  motion  of  fermentation.  Raifins  we  fee  re- 
quire none,  much  lefs  does  the  frefh  expreffed  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  other  vegetable  juices,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  or 
in  a  warm  air.  But  all  fweet  vegetable  juices,  that  have  felt 
much  of  the  fire,  as  treacle  or  wort  high  boiled,  rob  of  malt, 


rob  of  alder,  or  the  like,  ufually  require  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  a  vinous  ferment,  to  make  them  work.  And,  in 
general,  ferments  are  no  more  than  matters  already  in  the  act 
of  fermentation,  or  that  foon  run  into  this  ftate:  of  the  firft 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer,  or  fer- 
menting wine,  &c. — Of  the  fecond  kind  are  the  new  ex- 
preffed  vegetable  juices  of  fummer- fruits,  &c. 
Water,  we  find,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  begin  and  procure 
a  fermentative  motion  in  vegetable  fubftances :  for  raifins 
or  fugar  being  kept  dry,  will  never  ferment.  And  this  holds 
univerfally,  of  all  the  fubjedts  of  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tation. Whence  water  is  an  inftrument  that  muft  be  necef- 
farily employed  in  thefe  kinds  of  fermentation,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial. 

As  the  water,  which  naturally  and  in  large  quantities  per- 
fpires  from  the  furface  of  vegetables,  efpecially  in  hot  cli- 
mates, does  not  go  off  pure,  but  carries  along  with  it  a  con- 
fiderable proportion  of  fermentable  matter  into  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  there  may  be  an  actually  vinous  fermentation,  begun 
and  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  that  region,  efpecially 
where  the  winds  are  ftill,  or  the  air  ftagnant.  At  Schiedarn 
in  Holland,  a  larger  quantity  of  inflammable  fpirit  is  faid  to 
be  obtained  from  malt,  than  in  any  other  place  where  there* 
are  fewer  malt-diftillers.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  air 
of  that  place  being  impregnated  with  the  fermenting  vapours, 
that  continually  exhale  from  their  numerous  fermenting-bafees 
and  ftills.  The  fame  is  found  to  hold  proportionably  of  wines 
fermented  in  large  vaults  or  cellars,  where  many  ca fks  of  wine 
are  at  once,  or  fomewhat  fucceffively  fet  to  work.  Wherefore 
it  Ihould  feem,  that  artificial  wines  fet  to  work  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  the  beft  way  to  produce  them  of  a  good  quality,  and 
with  greater  expedition. 

Warmth,  with  the  free  admiflion  of  the  external  air,  is  ne- 
ceffary to  expedite  the  action  of  fermentation  ;  for  if  our 
raifins  and  water  were  to  ftand  either  in  a  very  cold  place, 
or  be  kept  entirely  from  the  accefs  of  the  common  atmofphe- 
rical  air,  either  no  fermentation,  or  a  very  fmall  and  flow 
one  would  enfue,  as  has  been  experienced. 
The  lees  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafk  in  our  prefent 
experiment,  are,  if  ufed  frefh,  a  true  kind  of  ferment,  and 
will  fet  any  lefs  fermentable  fubject  at  work,  and  determine 
its  fermentation  for  the  vinous  kind.  They  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  effential  oil,  and  fome  tartar.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  vinous  fermentation  confifts,  (1.)  In  an  inteftine  ftruggle, 
or  commotion  of  the  fluid  ;  and  (2  )  In  a  feparation  of  a 
grolTer  part,  which  did  not  appear  in  that  form  before. 

EXPERIMENT    II. 

Take  the  fkins  of  the  raifin?,  and  the  fediment  left  behind, 
after  a  wine  is  made  in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, and  pour  three  or  four  times  their  own  quantity  of 
boiling  water  upon  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  thin  aqueous  mix- 
ture. Then  fet  the  containing  cafk,  loofely  covered,  in  a 
warmer  place  than  was  ufed  for  the  wine,  and  you  will,  in 
few  weeks  time,  find  the  liquor  become  a  clear  and  found 
vinegar  ;  which  being  drawn  from  off  its  fediments,  and 
preferved  in  another  cafk,  well  {topped  down,  will  long  con- 
tinue perfect,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(1.)  This  experiment  fhews  us  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of 
making  vinegar  from  refufe  materials  ;  fuch  as  the  hufks  of 
grapes,  decayed  raifins,  the  lees  of  wine,  grounds  of  ale, 
beer,  &c.  which  are  frequently  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  Thus 
in  many  wine  countries,  the  marc,  rape,  or  dry  preflings  of 
the  grapes  are  thrown  in  heaps,  and  fuffered  to  putrefy  un- 
regarded, though  capable  of  affording  as  good  vinegar  as  the 
wine  itfelf.  In  fome  places,  they  bury  copper-plates  in  thefe 
hufks,  in  order  to  make  verdigreafc,  but  this  practice  feems 
chiefly  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  Our  pre- 
fent experiment  fhews  us  how  to  convert  them  to  anothcr 
ufe,  and  the  direction  extends  to  all  the  matters  that  have  once 
undergone,  or  are  fit  to  undergo,  a  vinous  fermentation,  for 
that  all  fuch  matters  will  afford  vinegar.  From  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  fummer  fruits  in  England,  even  black- 
berries, all  the  refufe  wafhings  of  a  fugar-houfe,  cyder- 
preflings,  or  the  like,  will  make  vinegar  by  means  of  water, 
the  open  air,  and  warmth.  See  the  article  Vinegar. 
(2.)  The  whole  procefs,  whereby  this  change  is  effected,  dc- 
ierves  to  be  attentively  confidered.  And  firft,  the  liquor  to 
be  thus  changed,  being  kept  warmer  than  in  vinous  fermen- 
tation, it  in  a  few  days  begins  to  grow  turbid,  and  without 
throwing  up  bubbles,  or  making  any  confiderable  tumult,  as 
happens  in  vinous  fermentation,  depofits  a  copious  fediment. 
The  effect  of  this  feparation  begins  to  appear  firft  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  liquor,  which  gathers  a  white  fkin,  that  daily 
increafes  in  thicknefs,  'till  at  length  it  becomes  like  leather; 
and  now,  if  continued  longer  in  this  ftate,  the  fkin  turns 
blue  or  green,  and  would  at  laft  grow  folid  and  putrefy : 
therefore,  in  keeping  down  this  fkin  as  it  grows,  and  thruu- 
ing  it  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  confifts  much 
of  the  art  of  vinegar-making,  efpecially  from  malt. 
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(3.)  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  if  the  wine  of  our 
firft  experiment  were  not  bunged  down  when  arrived  at  its 
vinous  ftate,  but  fuffered  ftill  to  remain  open  and  expofed  to 
a  warm  air,  it  would  fpontaneoufly  become  vinegar ;  and 
the  fooner,  if  a  fomewhat  greater  degree  of  heat  than  ferved 
for  the  making  of  wine,  were  employed.  Whence  we  might 
have  ufed  the  wine  of  our  firft  experiment  for  this  purpofe, 
as  well  as  have  added  water  to  the  hulks  and  fediment,  or 
lees ;  but  we  chofe  the  latter  way,  to  (hew  that  even  fuch  re- 
fute matters  will  afford  vinegar ;  and  again,  to  intimate  how 
far  the  art  of  vinegar  making  may  be  Hill  improved,  both  in 
England,  where  they  brew  a  wort  from  malt  for  it,  and  in 
fome  wine  countries,  where  they  frequently  make  their  belt 
wines  into  vinegars. 

(4.)  What  we  would  chiefly  remark  for  the  prefent  is,  that 
acetous  fermentation  requires  a  ftronger  heat  than  the  vinous ; 
and  that  wines  having  once  finifhed  their  fermentation,  as 
wines,  do  not  naturally  ftop  there,  but  unlets  prevented  by 
the  care  of  the  operator,  proceed  directly  to  vinegars ;  where 
again  they  make  no  flop,  but  unlefs  prevented  here  alfo, 
fpontaneoufly  go  on  to  vapidity,  ropineis,  mouldinefs,  and 
putrefaction.  From  which  larger  obfervation  we  would  de- 
duce this  axiom,  that,  to  fpeak  philofophically,  The  inten- 
tion or  tendency  of  nature,  is  to  proceed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  vinous  fermentation,  directly,  in  one  continued 
feries,  to  putrefaction,  and  thence  again  to  a  new  genera- 
tion :  which  appears  to  be  the  grand  Circle,  wherein 
all  natural  Things  are  moved,  and  all  the 
physical,  or  rather  chemical,  phenomena  of 
the  Globe  produced. 

(5.)  Hence  we  fee,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fagacity  of 
man,  how  this  general  procefs  of  the  uniform  law  of  nature 
may  be  flopped  at  different  times,  with  different  views,  fo  as 
to  procure  to  ourfelves  wines,  vinegars,  and,  as  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Experiments  VI.  and  VII.  particularly  falts 
and  oils. 

(6.)  Another  corollary,  deducible  from  the  larger  obfervation 
above  laid  down,  is,  that  the  word  Fermentation  has  been 
ufually  applied  to  fignify  only  a  fmall  part  of  this  grand  opera- 
tion of  nature :  thus  one  limits  the  word  to  the  production 
of  wines;  another,  to  the  production  of  wines  and  vine- 
gars; and  fome  would  diftinguifh  it  from  putrefaction: 
whereas  either  the  term  Fermentation,  or  fome  other, 
fhould  be  made  general,  and  denote  the  Genus,  or  Uni- 
versal Fermentation,  whereof  vinification,  acetifi- 
cation,  and  putrefaction,  are  only  Species.  At  leaft,  we 
fhould  thus  attempt  to  follow  and  exprefs  nature  in  the 
Facts  that  are  obferved,  and  not  proceed,  in  an  arbitrary, 
narrow,  or  inadequate  manner,  to  impofe  words,  and  drefs 
out  nature  according  to  particular  hypothefes  and  conceits. 
But  the  obfervation  itfelf,  whereon  this  doctrine  is  founded, 
being  of  moment  to  the  right  underftanding  of  the  whole  af- 
fair of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  upon  which  the  ad- 
vancement of  many  parts  of  Practical  Commercia  l 
Philosophy  doth  depend  ;  we  fhall  proceed  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  the  lafl  part  of  it  by  an  experiment,  as  the  two  for- 
mer parts  have  been  already  by  Experiments  I.  and  II. 

EXPERIMENT    III. 

That  wines  and  vinegars,  or  all  fermented  vegetable  juices, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

(1.)  Take  a  gallon  of  thick  muddy  vinegar,  produced  after 
the  manner  of  the  fecond  experiment ;  letting  it  ftand  open, 
in  a  hotter  place  than  was  required  to  make  it  vinegar,  it  will 
become,  in  a  faw  days,  a  vapid,  naufeous,  and  putrefied  li- 
quor, throwing  up  a  large  quantity  of  a  dry  powdery  fubflance 
to  the  top,  and  depofiting  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  grolfer  matter 
at  the  bottom ;  foon  after  which,  the  body  of  the  liquor  will 
become  clear  again. 

(2.)  We  might  fhorten  the  prefent  experiment,  or  fa ve  the 
trouble  of  making  either  a  wine  or  a  vinegar  to  fhew  it :  for, 
if  a  quantity  of  Must  *  were  fet  in  an  open  veffel,  in  a  hot 
fervice-room,  where  the  air  had  free  accefs,  the  work  would 
foon  be  performed,  and  the  putrefied  liquor  be  produced  al- 
moft  at  once,   without  flopping  at  the  ftate  either  of  wine  or 
vinegar,  according  to  the  larger  obfervation  delivered  above. 
*  Must  is  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  any  other 
liquid  fermentable  fubftance,  before  it  enters  the  aft  of  fer- 
mentation ;    and  Stum  is  Must  clarified  by  Handing  and 
racking,  and  then  put  up  into  matched  calks,  that  is,  calks 
impregnated  with  the  fume  of  burning  brimftone,  fo  as  to  be 
preferved  found  in  an  intermediate  ftate. 

OBSERVATIONS, 
(r.)  This  latter  experiment  has  a  confiderable  philofophical 
ufe;  and,  (1.)  It  gives  us  the  phyfical  reafon  why  wines  and 
vinegars,  unlefs  made  exceeding  ftrong,  will  not  keep,  but 
corrupt  and  putrefy  in  hot  countries :  for  the  heat  heing  there 
fo  great  as  to  keep  the  lighter  feculent  parts  of  thofe  liquors 
fufpended  for  fome  time  in  the  body  of  the  liquor,  corruption 
(which  proceeds  from  a  tumultuary  motion  of  all  the  different 
parts  of  a  compound  body  together)  neceffarily  enfues*. 

See  §.  (..)  of  the  laft  experiment,  and  hereafter  Experi- 
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(2.)  Hence  we  learn  alfo  the  phyfical  reafon  why  wines  and  vi- 
negars require  to  be  racked  from  their  lees,  in  order  to  preferve 
them  found,  or  keep  them  from  running  into  putrefaction, 
to  which  we  find  they  are  ftrongly  inclined,  the  tendency  of 
nature  being  ever  conftant  in  urging  them  to  that  ftate;  and 
the  cafe  appears  to  be  much  the  fame  in  animal,  and  even  in 
mineral  fubitances,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 
(3.)  This  experiment,  therefore,  furnifhes  us  with  a  rule  for 
preferving  vegetable  liquors  from  the  lad  ftage  of  fermen- 
tation, that  is,  putrefaction,  or  corruption;  viz.  by  firft  cla- 
rifying, and  afterwards  fecuiing  and  defending  them  from  the 
open  air,  and  too  much  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can 
preferve  the  natural  juices  of  quinces,  oranges,  lemons,  plants, 
&c.  found  and  uncorrupt,  by  firft  clearing  them  of  their  grof- 
fer parts  by  the  filter,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  by  boiling  and  com- 
mon draining,  then  putting  them  up  in  common  glaffes,  pour- 
ing oil  on  the  top,  and  fetting  them  in  a  cool  place.  In  the 
fame  manner  we  find  fome  of  the  more  delicate  and  curious 
wines  are  long  preferved  found  and  fprightly :  for,  the  greffer 
feculencies  being  firft  removed,  the  oil  poured  on  the  top 
prevents  the  external  air  from  entering,  and,  by  keeping  the 
glaffes  from  the  fun,  or  day,  too  much  heat  does  not  come 
at  them. 

(4.)  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  what  a  large  quantity  of  folid 
earthy  matter  is  naturally  contained  in  all  fermentable  liquors. 
Thus,  though  a  pellucid  folution  of  the  fineft  fugar  in  water 
were  expofed  to  vinous  fermentation,  it  foon  grows  turbid, 
throws  an  earthy  fkin  to  the  top,  and  depofits  much  terrcftrial 
matter  at  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  lees.  If  the  wine  be 
now  drawn  off  clear,  and  expofed  to  acetous  fermentation, 
here  again  it  throws  off  much  terreflrial  matter,  both  in  the 
form  of  a  fkin  at  top,  and  lees  at  the  bottom.  Thirdly,  If 
tranfparent  vinegar  be  expofed  to  putrefactive  fermentation, 
here  again  it  feparates  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  both 
at  the  bottom  and  top;  which  fhews  that  the  feparation  of  a 
grofs  matter  is  effential  to  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  fermentation, 
and  that  a  copious  earth  may  lie  concealed  in  fermentable 
juices  and  tranfparent  fluids,  'till  it  finds  an  occafion  of  mani- 
fefting  itfelf  to  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  The  change  wrought  upon  vegetable  fubjects  by  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentation,  will  appear  by  comparing  Must, 
or  a  bare  folution  of  raifins  in  water,  with  the  wine  and  vine- 
gar which  the  fame  Must,  or  raifins  in  water,  afford,  in 
vinification  and  acetification  ;  and  in  this  light  they  may  be 
compared  by  the  direct  ufe  of  the  fenfes:  but  the  internal  and 
effential  differences  will  better  appear  by  a  chemical  analyfis, 
or  diftillation. 

(6.)  M  us  T,  or  a  folution  of  raifins  and  water  only, which  makes 
a  kind  of  muft,  correfponding  to  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape, 
is  a  fweet,  clammy,  and  fomewhat  odorous  fluid,  which,  when 
committed  to  diftillation,  affords  not  the  leaft  inflammable 
fpirit ;  but,  after  having  palled  through  the  ftate  of  vinous 
fermentation,  it  acquires  feveral  properties  it  had  not  before. 
For  example  :  it  is  more  tranfparent  and  thin,  lofes  of  its 
fweetnefs,  has  fome  degree  of  acidity  and  roughnefs,  proves 
more  odorous,  and  affords  a  large  proportion  of  Inflam- 
mable Spirit  ;  as  appears  by  the  following 

EXPERIMENT    IV. 

That  vinous  fermentation  produces  an  inflammable  fpirit. 

Take  three  gallons  of  new  wine,  procured  from  raifins  and 
water,  in  the  manner  of  the  firft  experiment,  and  commit  it 
to  the  alembic  or  ftill ;  which  being  made  to  work  gently, 
'till  the  liquor  that  comes  over  being  thrown  upon  the  hotftill- 
head  will  no  longer  take  fire,  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle to  the  rifing  vapour  ;  you  will  thus  obtain  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  brandy,  and  a  weaker  fpirit.  See  the  article 
Brandy. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(1.)  This  experiment  fhews  the  common  method  of  making 
brandies  in  wine  countries,  or  a  fpirit,  from  malt,  melaffes, 
cyder,  &c.  in  others  ;  for  the  finefl  French  and  Rhenifh 
brandies,  the  rums  and  the  arracs  of  the  Indies,  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  of  this  plain  experiment,  all  of  them  being 
ufually  diflilled  a  fecond  time  over,  and  made  up,  as  they  call 
it,  with  water,  or  the  weak  aqueous  liquor  of  the  fecond  run- 
ning, as  in  the  prefent  experiment,  to  a  certain  ftrength,  or 
fuppofed  ftandard,  termed  faleable-proof. 
(2.)  The  philofophical  ufe  of  the  experiment  is  to  fhew,  that 
an  inflammable  fpirit  is  produced,  by  the  action  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation, from  a  vegetable  fubject  and  water,  wherein  no 
figns  of  any  fuch  fpirit  before  appeared  :  infomuch,  that  this 
may  be  juflly  efleemed  the  criterion,  or  infeparable  effedl  of 
vinous  fermentation. 

(3.)  This  fpirit  being  rediftilled,  to  deprive  it  totally  of  its 
aqueous  parts,  is  the  fpirit  of  wine,  or  alcohol ;  and  this  me- 
thod is  the  only  one  that  is  known  of  procuring  it :  for  no  fub- 
jects but  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  found  to  afford  it, 
and  that  only  by  means  of  a  previous  vinous  fermentation. 
(4.)  It  fhould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  this  alcohol  is  one  of 
the  molt  effential  parts  of  wine,  fo  that,  when  abfent,  the 
wine  lofes  its  nature,  as  we  fee  by  the  remains  of  the  prefent 
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texperiment :  and,  when  properly  ufcd,  it  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  mod  difeafes  incident  to  wines,  as  keeping  them  found, 
and  free  from  corruption  :  whence  we  have  another  rule  for 
preferving  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  from  putrefaction ; 
for  this  liquor  proves  a  kind  of  balfam  to  them  all,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly ufed,  with  fuccefs,  for  preferving  even  animal  fub- 
ftances, as  we  fee  in  anatomical  preparations,  &c. 

EXPERIMENT    V. 

That  acetous  fermentation  abolifhes  the  inflammable  fpirit 
produced  by  vinous  fermentation. 

Put  a, quart  of  fharp  vinegar  into  a  glafs  retort;  diftil  inafand- 
heat,  with  degrees  of  fire  [fee  Distillation]  into  a  glafs 
receiver,  and  you  will  not  find  the  lead  inflammable  fpirit 
come  over ;  there  will  arife  only  an  acid  aqueous  liquor,  com- 
monly called  diftilled  vinegar,  which,  inftead  of  burning, 
quenches  fire. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(i.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  acetous  fermentation  has  a  Very 
different  effect  from  the  vinous,  and  that  the  inflammable 
fpirit  produced  ih  the  former  is  either  concealed,  altered,  ex- 
haled, deftroyed,  or  fome  way  abolifhed,  in  the  latter.  A 
part  of  this  fpirit  is  unqueftionably  exhaled  by  the  heat  employ- 
ed in  acetification,  yet  part  alfo  remains  behind,  under  a  dif- 
ferent modification,  fo  as  to  be  recovered  by  art,  in  an  in- 
flammable form,  as  we  find  by  diftilling  the  fugar  of  lead, 
which  is  only  lead  dilTolved  in  fpirit  of  vinegar.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lead,  Vol.  II.  page  23. 

(2.)  This  experiment  affords  a  criterion  of  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, as  before  we  had  of  the  vinous :  for  if  an  acid  uninflam- 
mable liquor  comes  firft  by  diftillation  over  from  a  vegetable 
fubjecl,  after  fermentation,  this  will  determine  that  fermen- 
tation to  have  been  of  the  acetous  kind. 
(?.)  Thus,  therefore,  we  are  plainly  led  to  allow  of  two  very 
different  kinds  of  fermentation,  in  the  fame  vegetable  fubjecl:; 
and  we  conceive  that  fome  other  fpecies  may  be  found,  upon 
due  enquiry. 

EXPERIMENT    VI. 

Take  a  large  quantity  of  frefh  and  green  cabbage  leaves,  prefs 
them  hard  down  with  weights  in  an  open  tub,  bored  full  of 
holes  on  the  fides,  and  fet  in  a  warm  place.  By  {landing  in 
this  ftate  for  fome  days,  the  leaves  will  conceive  a  heat  in  the 
middle,  which  will  fpread  to  the  more  external  parts,  'till,  at 
length,  nearly  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  a  pappy  pu- 
trefied fubftance,  whofe  confiftence  will  not  well  iuffer  it  to 
feparate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner  part. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(1.)  This  experiment  is  general,  and  fucceeds  alike  in  all  ten- 
der, juicy,  vegetable  fubftances,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  al- 
kaline tribe  of  plants,  the  fweet  and  the  bitter,  the  aftringent 
and  emollient,  &c.  refolve  into  this  fame  pappy  putrefied  fub- 
ftance :  we  obferve  it  alfo  in  hay  that  is  ftacked  wet,  in  horfe- 
litter  thrown  in  heaps,  in  the  grape-hufks,  or  apple-pumice, 
after  preffing  for  wine  or  cyder ;  and  the  larger  the  heap, 
and  the  greater  the  weight  the  matter  it  fuftains,  the  greater 
the  heat,  provided  the  accefs  of  the  air  be  not  prevented. 
(2.)  Hence  we  fee  the  way  employed  by  nature  for  changing 
all  vegetable  into  animal  fubftances,  or  of  reducing  the  mat- 
ters of  both  kingdoms  to  a  fimilarity,  fo  that  the  one  may  be 
ufed  for  feveral  purpofes,  inftead  of  the  other.  Thus  nature 
annually  makes  large  quantities  of  compoft  from  the  refufe 
weeds,  leaves,  trafh  of  fields,  woods,  and  gardens;  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Manure]  for  this  vegetable  matter  thus  putrefying, 
and  becoming  foft  and  pulpy,  is  eafily  diluted  by  the  falling 
rains,  and  thence  difperfed  over  the  face  of  a  field,  and  car- 
ried into  the  pores  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  chemift,  from 
fuch  putrefied  vegetable  fubjects,  may,  by  diftillation,  procure 
volatile  falts  and  volatile  fpirits,  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  hart's-horn,  &c.  at  leaft,  the  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit  fo  obtained,  might  ferve  for  the  making  of  fal-armo- 
niac,  along  with  fea-falt :  for  it  appears,  that  the  matter  of 
the  fixed  fait  in  vegetables  is  by  this  operation  truly  volatilized 
[fee  the  article  Vegetables];  whence  not  a  grain  of  fixed 
fait  can  be  procured  from  the  largeft  quantity  of  this  putrefied 
matter,  provided  the  operation  were  compleatly  performed. 
(3.)  This  experiment  has  various  ufes,  not  only  in  trades,  but 
in  Natural  Philofophy  and  Medicine.  And  firft,  it  fhewsan 
artificial,  as  well  as  natural  method  of  converting  any,  or  all 
of  the  different  fubjects  of  the  vegetable  tribe  into  the  fame 
undittinguifhable  fubftance,  thus  totally  deftroyingall  thefpe- 
cific  differences  which  before  difcriminated  that  great  variety. 
The  fame  obfervation  reaches  alfo  to  animal  bodies,  as  we 
fhall  fee  prefently. 

(4.)  The  principle  of  fermentation  leads  to  an  extenfive  en- 
quiry into  many  things  of  nature,  from  whence  important 
hints  may  be  derived,  for  the  advancement  of  ufeful  philofo- 
phy ;  wherefore  fince  we  are  upon  that  fubjecl,  we  fhall  here 
juft  take  notice  only  of  another  experiment,  as  having  an  af- 
finity with  fome  things  that  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  refer  to, 


as  being  noway  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  our  futjeclc,  which 
is  far  more  extenfive  than  many  have  been  wont  to  ima-inc. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 
If  any  large  animal  body,  as  that  of  a  horfe  or  a  dog,  for  ex- 
ample, be  expofed,  in  a  dead  ftate,  to  the  open  air  and  the 
fummer's  fun,  it,  in  a  few  days,  begins  to  fwell,  pur^e,  and 
emit  a  naufeous  ftench  :  at  length  the  form  of  the  carcafs  is 
deftroyed  by  the  commotion,  and  rcfolved  into  a  putrid,  fe- 
tid, ftercoraceous  matter,  a  large  part,  in  the  mean  time 
flying  off  into  the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  but  a  fmall  proportion  of 
a  mucilaginous  pappy  fubftance,  which  foon  grows  dry,  or 
turns  ts  a  kind  of  earth.  But  if  a  quantity  of  this  matter 
were  to  be  collected  before  it  grows  dry,  and  diftilk-d,  it  is 
faid  to  afford  the  burning  phofphorus,  as  putrefied  urine,  and 
many  other  things,  are  known  to  do. 

OBSERVATIONS, 
(r.)  This  experiment  will  be  found  univerfal,  and  holds 
equally  in  relation  to  all  animal  natures.  And  this  putrefied 
animal  matter  appears  to  be  in  itfelf  a  kind  of  poifon,  infect- 
ing the  air  wherein  it  fpreads,  fo  as  to  occafion  peftilential  dif- 
eafes near  the  places  where  great  battles  have  been  fought : 
whence  this  feems  to  be  another  particular  Species  of  fer- 
mentation, and  from  whence,  perhaps,  may  be  derived  many 
more  ufeful  difcoveries  into  the  works  of  nature,  than  feemyet 
ever  to  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

(2.)  Whence  it  fhould  feem  that  there  is  a  proper  fpecies  of 
fermentation  peculiar  to  the  aninial  fubjects,  as  there  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  vegetables;  and  if  fo,  we  fhould  not  lay  down 
vegetable  fermentation  as  the  teft  and  ftandard  of  fermenta- 
tion in  general,  and  judge  of  all  other  kinds  according  as  they 
approach  to,  or  recede  from,  this  ftandard.  But,  perhaps, 
were  the  enquiry  into  fermentation  profecuted  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  not  arbitrarily  confined  to  any  fingle  fpecies,  many 
natural  and  artificial  operations  would  prove  to  be  actual  fer- 
mentations, and  exhibit  fuch  phaenomena  as  few  imagine. 

EXPERIMENT    VIII. 

That  there  may  be  a  kind  of  fermentation  in  mineral  and 
metallic  bodies. 

Take  an  ounce  of  lead,  and  as  much  bifmuth,  and  melt  them 
together  in  an  iron  ladle;  then  heating  two  ounces  of  quick- 
filver  in  another  ladle,  mix  the  three  metallic  matters  to- 
gether, as  an  amalgama ;  which  j  when  cold,  will  appear  per- 
fectly uniform,  or  homogeneous,  and  totally  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  leather,  in  a  running  form.  This  mixture  being 
fuffered  to  cool,  and  ftand  quiet  for  fome  hours,  a  grofs  mat- 
ter will  feparate  from  it  by  degrees,  and  float  upon  the  reft, 
which  will  be  left  fo  thin  and  fluid,  as  to  pafs  through  leather, 
and  leave  the  grofs  metallic  matter  behind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
(1.)  Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that  even  metallic  matters  may 
have  their  peculiar  fermentation,  as  well  as  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fubjects:  for,  when  this  experiment  comes  to  be  carefully 
confidered,  it  appears  to  have  all  the  requisites  of  fermentation. 
For  here  is,  (1.)  A  fluid  form.  (2.)  An  uniform  matter. 
(3.)  An  inteftine  motion;  and,  (4.)  An  actual  feparation  of 
a  groffer  matter,  leaving  a  thinner  behind.  All  which  par- 
ticulars we  have  found  to  hold  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fer- 
mentation above  confidered. 

(3.)  There  are  many  more  inftances  of  an  apparent  fermen- 
tation in  mineral  bodies,  one  or  two  whereof  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  mention.  Thus,  if  an  aqueous  folution  of  the  com- 
mon green  vitriol  be,  in  fummer-time,  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  kept  fupplied  with  frefh  water,  as  the  former  exhales,  the 
groffer  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol  will  fubfide,  and  the  reft 
gradually  fhoot  upwards  all  round  the  veflel,  in  form  of  an 
unctuous  crufty  matter,  'till  the  whole  body  of  the  vitriol  is 
thus  fucceffively  altered  ;  fo  as  that  the  part  fhot  into  the 
crufty  unctuous  form  will  never  become  vitriol  again,  nor 
corrode  any  frefh  metal ;  and,  in  all  other  refpetts,  it  appears 
a  different  thing  from  vitriol.  Hence  feem  to  proceed  the 
complaints  of  the  makers  of  vitriol,  that  in  rainy,  windy,  and 
cloudy  weather,  their  vitriol  ftones,  which  lie  open  to  the 
air,  will  not  fometimes  yield  a  folid  cryftalline  vitriol,  but 
only  an  unctuous  matter.  This  may,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  a  fermentation  in  all  its  forms,  as  being  attended  with  a 
fpontancousinteftine  motion,  a  fpontaneous  feparation  oc-  con- 
ftituent  parts,  and  a  remarkable  alteration  of  the  fubjecl. 
It  alfo  makes  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  folid  and  hard  py- 
rites, [fee  PyritesJ  or  vitriol-ftones,  being  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  moiftened  with  water,  will,  like  a  vegetable  fub- 
jecl *,  grow  hot,  fume,  and  even  take  fire,  and  afterwards 
afford  vitriol,  a  thing  very  different  from  the  ftones  themfelves 
[fee  Vitriol]  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  there  is  an  actual  fermentation  exer- 
cifed,  not  only  in  the  vegetable  and  animal,  but  alfo  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  From  what  has  been  gbferved,  may  be 
deduced  the  following  principles: 

*  See  above,  Experiment  VI. 
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i  AH  the  inftances  being  duly  considered,  and  a  large  view 
of  things  taken  in,  we  may  define  fermentation,  in  general,  a 
fenfible  internal  motion  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  a  moift, 
fluid  mixed,  or  compound  body  ;  by  the  continuance  of 
which  motion,  thcfe  particles  are  gradually  removed  from  their 
former  fituation,  or  combination,  and,  again,  after  fome  vifi- 
ble  reparation  is  made,  joined  together,  in  a  different  arrange- 
ment. And  thus  the  whole  procefs  of  fermentation  conhfts 
of  two  different  operations,  viz.  an  analytical  one,  whereby 
the  particles  are  refolved,  and  a  fynthetical  one,  whereby  they 
are  new  ranged  and  conjoined ;  and  that,  whenever  thefe  two 
different  effeas  are  found  to  be  produced,  indireA  fequence, 
with  the  circumftances  above  defcribed,  we  need  not  fcruple 
to  call  the  operation  by  the  name  of  fermentation  *. 
*  See  Experiments  I,  and  VI. 

2.  That  all  feparable,  mixed,  or  compound  bodies,  may  be 
the  fubjefts  of  this  general  operation ;  but  that  the  eafier 
they  nre  feparable  by  means  of  water,  air,  and  heat,  the 
more  readily  they  ferment.  Thus  the  fweet  or  faccharine 
part  of  malt,  more  readily  diffolving  in  warm  water,  fer- 
ments eafier  than  unmalted  corn,  which  is  more  clammy, 
and  will  not  diffolve  fo  foon.  And  hence  the  flefh  of  animal 
bodies  putrefies  fooner  than  the  bones ;  and  this  appears  to 
hold  in  all  inftances  *. 


*  See  Experiments  I,   VI,  and  VII. 

3.  That  this  general  fermentation  is  divifible  into  many  di- 
itind  fpecies,  particularly  into  vegetable,  animal,  and  mine- 
ral :  the  vegetable  kind  again  into  vinous,  acetous,  and  pu- 
trefaaive  ;  the  vinous  again  into  mucilaginous,  mouldy,  and 
putrefactive;  and  fo  of  the  acetous,  &c.  Whence  we  may 
deduce  a  rule  for  adjufting  all  the  different  fpecies  of  fermen- 
tation ;  which  being  once  done,  might  put  an  end  to  infinite 
hypothetical  difputes  uport  this  fubjea,  and  lead  to  farther 
difcoveries,  both  in  nature  and  art. 

4.  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  prevent,  flop,  and  re- 
gulate thefe  natural  operations,  at  aDy  point  of  time  affigned. 
For  it  is  thus  we  come  by  our  wines  and  vinegars  ;  it  is  thus 
that  men  have  difcovered  the  art  of  embalming ;  it  is  thus 
we  prtferve  many  vegetable  and  animal  juices  in  their  natural 
or  un/ermented  ftate ;  it  is  thus  we  preferve  yeaft  and  wine- 
lees,  fubjeas  extremely  apt  to  putrefy  ;  it  is  thus  we  can  at 
any  time  flop  the  courfe  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  produce 
a  fweet  or  half-fermented  wine;  [fee  the  articles  Wine  and 
Yeast]  ;  it  is  thus  we  cure  the  frettings  or  other  difeafesof 
wines;  and  thus  that  we  flop  mortifications  in  the  body,  and 
caries  in  the  bones :  and  moft  of  the  artifices  employed  for 
thefe  purpofes  depend  upon  a  knowledge  and  regulation  of  the 
phyfical  caufes  and  inftruments  that  produce  that  change  ; 
which  caufes  and  inftruments,  as  we  have  above  difcovered, 
are  chiefly  heat,  moifture,  and  the  external  air. 

5.  That  a  faccharine  matter  is  the  bafis  of  wines,  vinegars, 
and  inflammable  fpirits. 

6.  That  a  great  variety  of  found,  perfea,  and  wholefome 
wines  may  be  made,  in  countries  that  do  not  naturally  afford 
grapes,  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  fugar,  or  raifins  and  water  *. 

*  See  Experiment  I. 

» 

7.  That  the  matters  called  ferments  are  of  ufe  in  beginning, 
regulating,  and  determining  the  fpecies  of  fermentation  *. 
Thus  freih  yeaft  determines  the  fermentation  of  wheat-flour, 
to  make  our  common  bread,  which  would  prove  of  another 
kind,  with  the  flowers  or  lees  of  vinegar  :  and  thus  fpecific 
or  determinate  ferments  have  their  correfpondent  effeas.  If 
fugar,  honey,  manna,  treacle,  or  new  wine,  be  added  to 
vinegar,  themfelves  are  foon  changed  into  vinegar,  without 
flopping  to  make  wine,  becaufe  the  acetous  ferment,  or 
vinegar,  over- rules  them.  And  fo  vinegar  is  fooneft  made 
in  a  calk  that  has  before  contained  the  fame  liquor.  And  if 
the  beft  wine  were  put  into  a  calk  that  had  held  putrefied 
vinegar,  the  wine  would  not  now  make  vinegar,  but  imme- 
diately run  into  corruption:  fo  great  over-ruling  a  power 
have  fpecific  ferments  ;  the  ufe  whereof  is  therefore  evident, 
and  may  afford  confiderable  rules  in  chemiftry,  praaical 
philofophy,  and  commercial  arts. 

*  See  Experiment  I. 

8.  That  the  degrees  of  fermentation  differ  with  the  degrees 
of  heat  employed  *.  Thus  we  have  feen  that  vinous  fermen- 
tation requires  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than  the  acetous,  the 
acetous  a  lefs  than  the  putrefaaive,  which  latter  may  even 
confift  with  a  degree  of  ignition  +. 

*  See  Experiments  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI. 
•J-  See  Experiment  VI. 

9.  That  a  particular  kind  of  fermentation  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  living  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  are 
largely  fupplied  with  the  requifite  inftruments  of  fermenta- 
tion, viz.  water,  air,  and  heat ;  and,  in  faa,  both  vege- 
tables and  animals  appear  to  have  an  inteftine  motion  in  all 
their  circulating  fluids,  which  continually  depofit  a  grofler 
matter  in  the  canals  and  part*  they  move  through.  Whence, 
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by  our  definition  of  fermentation,  this  natural  aa  maf  be 
accounted  a  fpecies  of  fermentation,  producing  a  change  in 
the  nutrimental  matter  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  con- 
verting it  into  their  own  fubitance. 

10.  That  when  vegetables  or  animals  die,  there  foon  begins 
a  different  kind  of  fermentation  in  all  their  parts,  tending  not 
now  to  the  repair,  but  to  the  intire  deftruaion,  of  their  or- 
ganical  velTels,  the  confufed  mixture  of  their  folid  parts  and 
juices,  and  a  volatilization  of  their  whole  fubftance*. 

*  Sec  Experiments  V  and  VI. 

11.  That  dry  or  folid  bodies  cannot,  in  that  ftate,  undergo 
a  proper  fermentation  :  for  though  they  may,  in  that  ftate, 
be  feparated  into  minute  particles,  yet  they  cannot  range 
themfelves  together  in  any  new  order,  nor  depofit  a  groffer 
part,  without  being  agitated  by  fome  fluid,  or  for  fome  time 
fufpended  therein.  And  hence,  in  over-heated  mines,  the 
ore  is  thus  analytically  deftroyed,  and  cannot  range  itfelf  into 
a  metalline,  or  any  other  regular  order  again,  for  want  of  the 
requifite  moifture  or  fluidity  ;  whence  the  matter  appears  like 
a  heap  of  rotten  earth,  or  what  the  miners  call  dead  metal*, 
of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  over-heated 
or  fired  mixture  of  fulphur  and  iron  filings. 

•  See  Experiment  VIII. 

12.  And  that,  in  imitation  of  nature,  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  agents  that  produce  thefe  grand  effeas, 
art  likewife  may  produce  extraordinary  changes  in  bodies* 

RASBERRY,  a  well-known  fruit,  of  a  delicate  flavour. 

Of  Rasberry  Wine. 

For  the  method  of  making,  fee  the  article  Raisins. 

Of  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  wine. 

Of  all  our  made  wines,  thofe  of  ftrawberries  and  rafberries 
are  moft  delicious  to  the  tafte ;  they  lightly  and  pleafantly 
ftimulate  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  with  a  moft  agree- 
able fmell  and  tafte,  which  pioceeds  from  a  mixture  of  their 
effential  fait  and  fine  oil,  for  the  principles  of  both  thofe  ber- 
ries are  very  near  the  fame,  only  rafberries  contain  more  fine 
oil,  and  the  other  more  phlegm  ;  therefore  we  fhall  briefly 
confider  their  qualities  promifcuoufly. 

Thefe  wines  are  very  proper  and  reviving  in  fyncopes,  faint- 
ings,  or  fwoonings,  becaufe  they  gently  and  pleafantly  tickle 
the  nerves  ;  their  mature  and  attenuated  oil,  and  effential 
fait,  being  by  fermentation  reduced  to  a  fubtilefpirit,  pierce 
the  interftices  of  the  veffels,  raife  the  fpirits,  afford  fpeedy 
fupplyof  fome  nervous  juice,  which  invigorates  their  fprings. 
In  fcorbutic  diforders,  the  ufe  of  thefe  purify  and  fweeten  the 
blood,  dilute  or  obtund  its  falts,  give  the  fibres  a  better  ten- 
fion  to  promote  a  due  mixture  of  the  juices. 
In  nephritic  pains,  they  fweetly  ftimulate  the  fecretory  duas 
of  the  renal  glands,  lightly  prick  the  membranes  of  the  fmall 
renal  bafons,  whereby  they  being  excited  and  invigorated, 
fbake  off  their  ftagnating,  attraamg,  and  cohering  load,  and 
free  the  parts  from  pain  ;  the  phlegm  of  the  wine,  at  the 
fame  time,  has  no  fmall  fhare  in  diluting  and  attenuating  the 
flime  or  fand  in  the  kidneys. 

In  rawnefs,  weaknefs,  and  indigeftion  of  the  ftomach,  the 
agreeable  titillation  of  thefe  wines  gives  its  coats  a  better  ten- 
fion,  elevates  their  fpring,  and  fortifies  it.  Their  flight  a- 
ftringency,  together  with  their  fweetly  warming  fpirit,  make 
them  proper  in  loofeneffes,  and  too  great  difcharge  of  the 
menfes.  They  are  more  cooling  and  moiftening  than  other 
wine,  therefore  are  they  preferable  in  thirft.  As  they  are 
cordial  and  cooling,  they  and  water  mixed  make  a  good  re- 
viving draught  in  ardent  fevers;  as  they  cool  and  moiften, 
they  are  very  proper  for  warm  weather,  young  people,  bilious 
conftitutions,  in  too  fharp  a  ftate  of  the  blood,  or  where  the 
animal  juices  are  too  much  agitated.  They  have  no  bad 
effeas,  except  they  be  drank  to  excefs,  which  is  rarely  the 
cafe  in  drinking  of  made  wines ;  but  here  we  would  be  un- 
derftood  as  fpeaking  only  of  fmall  wines  of  this  fort. 
RATEEN,  or  RATTEN,  in  commerce,  a  thick  woollen 
fluff,  quilled,  wove  on  a  loom  with  four  treddles  like  ferges 
and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale  or  quilling. — There  are 
fome  prepared  like  cloths,  others  left  fimply  in  the  hair,  and 
others  where  the  hair  or  nap  is  frized. 
REFINING,  the  art  of  purifying  a  thing,  or  of  rendering  it 
finer  and  purer. 

Refining  is  chiefly  applied  in  fpeaking  to  the  art  of  rendering 
the  more  precious  metals  fo  pure,  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  traffic  and  gain  made  by  the  refiner.  — In  relation  to  the 
refining  metals,  we  fhall  fpeak  firft  to  that  of  gold.  —  See 
the  articles  Gold  and  Assay,  Metals  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Mineralogy  and  Ores. 

The  refining  of  gold  is  chiefly  performed  three  ways ;  either 
with  antimony  [fee  the  article  Antimony,  Vol.  I.]  with 
fublimate  [fee  the  article  Mercury]  or  with  aqua  fortis 
[fee  the  article  Aqua  Fortis]. 

Refining  of  gold  with  antimony — To  this  intent  they  ufe  a 
wind- furnace,  and  crucibles  of  fizes  fuitable  to  the  quantity 
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of-  gold  to  be  refined,  obferving  that  the  gold  and  antimony 
together  do  not  above  half  fill  it,  when  in  fufion. 
The  gold  being  melted,  the  antimony  in  powder  is  then  gra- 
dually thrown  in.  The  proportion  of  the  antimony  to  gold, 
is  about  a  pound  to  eight  ounces,  if  the  gold  be  between  22 
and  16  carats  fine  :  if  it  be  under  16  carats  fine  [fee  Ca- 
rat], they  ufe  about  a  pound  and  atjuarter  to  eight  ounces 
of  gold  of  fuch  a  degree  of  finenefs :  the  coarfer  the  gold, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  antimony  is  requifite.  See  An- 
timony. 

So  foon  as  the  antimony  and  gold  are  in  the  crucible,  the 
crucible  is  covered  with  an  earthen  cover  that  will  ftand  the 
fire  without  cracking. — Then  the  furnace  is  properly  charged 
with  charcoal,  and  the  matter  continues  in  fufion  'till  the 
crucible  is  left  quite  bare:  then  the  cover  being  taken  off, 
and  the  crucible  left  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  it  is  taken  out 
and  broke  to  get  out  the  calot,  which  is  a  mafs  of  fine  gold 
remaining  at  the  bottom,  with  the  faeces  of  the  antimony, 
the  filver  and  copper  alloy,  and  fometimes  fmall  particles  of 
gold  over  it. 

Though  the  gold  thus  prepared,  by  a  due  degree  and  conti- 
nuance of  fufion  be  very  fine,  yet  it  is  brittle  or  eager,  as 
workmen  term  it ;  and  its  perfect  toughnefs  and  malleability 
muff,  be  reftored  by  fufion,  with  faltpetre  and  borax.  See 
Saltpetre  and  Borax. 

For  this  operation,  the  refiner  prepares  coppels  or  tefts,  made 
of  the  earth  of  crucibles  that  have  long  fuftained  the  fire, 
ground  to  a  powder,  and  made  up  for  the  purpofe  ;  for  thefe 
will  not  imbibe  fo  much  as  thofe  made  of  fern  and  bone- 
afhes  mixed,  which  are  ufed  by  fome. 
Such  tefts  being  fufficiently  nealed,  as  the  workmen  call 
it,  in  the  refining  furnace,  they  put  the  brittle  gold  there- 
in, and  cover  it  with  charcoal. — As  foon  as  the  gold  is 
in  fufion,  as  it  will  foon  be  by  means  of  the  adhefive  anti- 
mony, they  blow  it  with  bellows  to  evaporate  the  antimony, 
in  the  manner  they  do  for  the  refinement  of  lead  for  its 
filver.  [See  the  article  Lead.]  After  which  they  add  a  com- 
petent quantity  of  faltpetre  and  borax  in  powder,  which  im- 
bibe the  remaining  impurities,  and  fix  the  gold  on  the  teft  : 
and,  to  render  it  quite  pure,  it  is  melted  afrefh  in  a  crucible, 
with  an  addition  of  faltpetre  and  borax ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  ceafes  to  fume,  the  mafs  is  caft  into  ingots,  which  upon 
trial  is  found  to  be  above  23  carats  fine  gold.  See  Gold. 
As  to  the  particles  of  gold,  which  may  have  been  left  behind 
with  the  alloy  in  the  feces  of  the  antimony,  they  difentangle 
and  purify  them,  with  the  fame  meltings  and  ingredients  as 
have  been  ufed  in  the  former  operations. — And  when  they 
are  allured  by  the  affay  [fee  Assay]  of  the  fhare  of  gold  that 
matter  contains,  they  refine  it  to  feparate  the  copper,  and  af- 
terwards  make  the  depart. 

With  regard  to  the  gold  that  may  adhere  to  the  coppels,  tefts, 
or  crucibles,  wherein  it  has  been  melted,  it  is  got  out  by  pul- 
•  verizing  them  and  wafhing  them  in  the  manner  as  they  ma- 
nage their  fweeps,  which  is  as  follows. 

To  make  one  of  thefe  wafhes,  the  refiners  not  only  pound  at 
proper  times  their  coppels,  tefts,  and  pots,  but  alfo  collecl 
together  the  afhes  of  their  furnaces,  the  fweepings  of  their 
workhoufes,  and  the  very  bricks  whereof  their  furnaces  are 
built,  little  particles  of  gold,  &c.  being  found  to  ftick  to 
them,  by  the  crackling  natural  to  thofe  metals,  when  in  their 
laft  degree  of  fufion  and  purification. 

Thefe  matters  being  well  ground  and  mixed  together,  are  put 
in  large  wooden  bowls,  wherein  they  are  feveral  times  waffl- 
ed, and  in  feveral  waters,  which  run  off  by  inclination  into 
troughs  underneath,  carrying  with  them  the  earths,  and  the 
infenfible  particles  of  the  metals,  leaving  only  behind  the 
larger  and  more  confiderable  ones,  which  are  vifible  to  the 
eye,  and  taken  out  with  the  hand  without  much  trouble. 
To  get  out  the  finer  particles  gone  off  with  the  earth,  they 
ufe  quickfilver  and  a  wafhing-mill.  The  mill  confifts  of  a 
large  wooden  trough,  at  bottom  of  which  are  two  metalline 
parts,  ferving  as  grind-ftones ;  the  lower  being  convex,  and 
the  upper,  which  is  in  form  of  a  crofs,  concave. 
At  top  is  a  winch,  placed  horizontally,  which  turns  the  up- 
per piece  round  ;  and  at  bottom  a  bung,  to  let  out  the  water 
and  earth,  when  fufficiently  ground.  To  have  a  general  wafh, 
the  tub  is  filled  with  common  water;  into  which  they  caft  30 
or  40  pounds  of  quickfilver,  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  the 
matter  remaining  from  the  lotion. — Then  turning  the  winch, 
they  give  motion  to  the  upper  grind-ftone;  which  grinding 
the  matter  and  the  quickfilver  violently  together,  the  particles 
of  gold  and  filver  become  the  more  eafily  amalgamated  there- 
with :  this  work  they  continue  fome  hours,  when  opening 
the  bung,  the  water  and  earth  run  out,  and  a  frefh  quantity 
is  put  in.  See  the  article  Amalgamation. 
The  earths  are  ufually  thus  palled  through  the  mill  three 
times,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mercury  ufually  ferves  all 
the  three  times. — When  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  mill  but 
the  mercury,  united  with  the  gold  or  filver  which  it  has 
amalgamated,  they  take  it  out,  and  wafhing  it  in  divers  wa- 
teis,  they  put  it  in  a  ticken-bag,  and  lay  it  in  a  prefs  to 
fquecze  out  the  water  and  the  loofe  quickfilver:  the  remain- 
ing quickfilver  they  evaporate  by  fire,  in  a  retort  or  an  alem- 


bic. The  metal  which  remains  is  refined  with  lead,  or  parted 
with  aqua  fortis. 

Of  the  Refining  of  Gold  by  aqua  regia.     [See  the  arti- 
cle Aqua  Regia.] 

Ercher,  from  confidering  that  aqua  regia  does  not  diflblve 
filver,  is  of  opinion  that  gold  may  be  refined  to  the  greateft 
perfection,  by  being  diffolved  in  that  menftruum.    What  led 
him  to  be  of  this  opinion,  was  doubtlefs  the  common  per- 
fuafion,  that  all  the  kinds  of  aqua  fortis,  howfoever  prepared, 
did  ftill  leave  fome  filver  along  with  the  gold  ;  as  antimony 
on  the  other  hand,  when  ufed  in  the  refining  of  gold,  com- 
monly fteals  away,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  fmall  quantity  thereof. 
And  as  fomething  of  moment  feems  to  be  concealed  in  this 
affair,  it  deferves  to  be  carefully  examined. 
The  leading  or  fundamental  queftions  of  the  enquiry  are 
thefe.     (1.)  Does  the  aqua  fortis  in  reality  leave  any  filver 
yet  mixed  with  the  gold  ?     (2.)  Would  it  not  prove  too  ex- 
penfive,  thus  to  refine  gold  with  aqua  regia?    (3.)  In  what 
fenfe  can  antimony  be  faid  to  fteal  away  gold  ? 
Thefirft  queftion  is  refolved  in  the  affirmative,  by  Fafchius*, 
in  treating  of  the  fediment  of  depart  waters;  where  he  fays, 
that  if  gold  by  quartation  be  mixed  with  filver  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Quartation],  and  again  feparated  from  it  by  aqua 
fortis,  it  will  conftantly  be  found  to  have  increafed  its  weight. 
Which  increafe  he  attributes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the 
gold  :  but  it  ftill  remains  for  experiment  to  decide,  whether 
this  additional  weight  be  truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whe- 
ther it  Be  an  increafe  of  real  gold  f. 

*  SeeProbier  Buchlein,  page  64.  Ed.  1678. 

t  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  red  colour  which  fpirit  of 
nitre  manifefts  in  its  diftillation,  proceeds  from  the  fulphur 
of  nitre  ;  and  Becher  endeavours  to  exhibit  this  fulphureous 
fubftance  to  the  eye  (a),  where  he  treats  of  the  foul  of  nitre. 
And  this  fubftance  Becher  ftill  further  attempts  to  render 
profitable,  and  to  demonftrate  its  metallic  increment; 
where  he  recommends  the  digellion  of  a  folution'  of  filver, 
made  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  from  whence  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  contained  filver  will  daily  be  depofited,  in  form  of  a 
black  calx,  or  almoft  golden  fubftance  (b).  But  as  a  par- 
ticularly prepared  fpirit  of  nitre  is  required  for  this  purpofe, 
and  alfo  a  particular  purification  thereof,  it  is  proper  to 
confult  the  feveral  places  of  the  author,  where  thefe  things 
are  mentioned  (c),  and  what  Fafchius  fays  in  his  Treatifc 
of  Affay ing. 

(a)  Phyfic.  Subtcrr.  lib.  V.  cap.  2.  §.  118,  IJ9,  &c. 

(b)  Sec  Miner.  Arenar.   page  877. 

(c)  See  Concord.  Chem,  page  418,  723,  726,736,  737,  739,741. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  queftion,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  a  method  of  refining  gold  by  aqua  regia,  is  fcarce  prac- 
ticable in  the  larger  work,  on  account  of  the  great  charge 
that  would  attend  it.  Nor  is  fo  rigorous  a  proof  of  gold  at  any 
time  required,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  leaft  particle  of  filver. 
But  in  the  fmall  work,  or  the  bufinefs  of  affaying,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  for  two  reafons,  viz.  (i.)  Becaufe  fo  much  of 
the  gold  is  eafily  diffipated  by  the  aqua  regia,  or  fo  much  of 
the  fubftance  of  this  menftruum  remains  fixed  to  the  calx, 
even  after  ignition,  as  may  caufe  errors  in  both  cafes.  (2.) 
Becaufe  aqua  regia,  on  account  of  the  great  iharpnefs  and 
violence  wherewith  it  grofsly  diffolves  the  gold,  at  the  fame 
time  tears  away  more  particles  of  the  filver,  than  the  aqua 
fortis  leaves  among  the  gold.  A  proper  experiment  or  proof, 
might,  however,  after  this  manner,  be  made  with  great  care, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  above-mentioned  increafe 
of  weight  proceeds  from  the  aqua  fortis,  or  not. 
The  folution  of  the  third  queftion  is  principally  to  be  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  fufed  antimony  upon  its  cool- 
ing, becaufe  it  is  eafy  for  antimony,  in  its  frothy  ebullition, 
to  tear  away  a  few  grains  of  the  fubftance  of  the  gold,  whilft 
detained  in  thin  fufion,  and  lodge  them  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

Refining  of  Gold  by  means  of  fublimate. 

The  procefs  is  begun  like  that  with  antimony,  i.  e.  in  the 
fame  furnace,  with  the  fame  coal,  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame 
crucibles. — The  gold  being  melted,  they  caft  in  the  fubli- 
mate unpulverized,  and  only  broken  in  pieces. — To  8  ounces 
of  gold  to  be  refined,  they  put  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
if  the  gold  be  22  carats,  3  ounces  if  20  carats,  and  4  or  6 
ounces  if  it  be  only  18  or  20  carats  fine.  In  which  latter 
cafe,  they  part  the  fublimate  into  two,  puttiug  half  at  a  time 
with  the  gold  into  a  new  crucible,  which,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  over,  leaves  the  gold  from  18  to  23  carats,  according 
to  its  finenefs  before. — After  this,  they  raife  it  farther  by  the 
fire,  as  follows : 

The  broken  fublimate  being  put  into  the  crucible  with  the 
melted  gold,  the  crucible  is  immediately  covered  up,  to 
fmother  the  mineral  :  which  done,  the  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  the  head  put  on. — A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards they  take  off  the  head,  lay  the  crucible  bare,  and  blow 
off  all  the  alhes,  and  other  impurities  that  may  be  floating 
on  the  liquid  gold,  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  whofe  nozzle  is 

crooked. 
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Tfiis  they  repeat  again  and  again,  'till  all  the  impurities  of 
the  "old  being  carried  off,  by  virtue  of  the  fublimate,  it  be 
found  of  a  bright  glittering  colour :  after  which,  the  gold  is 
caft  from  the  crucible  into  an  ingot. 

The  method  of  refining  by  fublimate,  is  both  more  complete, 
and  indeed  cheaper  than  that  by  antimony  or  aqua  regia; 
but  theyare  all  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  their  fulphureous  and 
arfenical  exhalations. 

Refining  of  Silver. 
There  are  two  ways  of  refining  filver,  the  one  with  lead, 
the  other  with  faltpetre.  The  bed  and  cheapeft  is  that  with 
lead  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  methods  are 
tedious  and  troublefome,  when  performed  on  large  quanti- 
ties. This  occafioned  M.  Homberg  to  endeavour  to  fhorten 
the  operation,  which  he  effected  with  good  fuceefs. — His 
method  is,  to  calcine  the  filver  with  half  its  weight  of  com- 
mon fulphur,  and  after  melting  the  whole  together,  to  caft  a 
quantity  of  fteel  filings  upon  it  at  feveral  times :  upon  this 
the  fulphur  quits  the  filver,  and  joins  itfclf  to  the  iron,  and 
both  are  converted  into  fcoria,  which  fwim  on  the  filver, 
and  the  metal  itfelf  is  found  pure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
'crucible. 

The  affay  of  filver  is  alfo  made  by  the  coppel  or  fmall  (eft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  refining  by  lead.  See  Lead. 
When  gold  and  filver  are  mixed  together,  fee  the  article 
Quartation  for  their  feparation  and  refining. 
Aqua  fortis,  or  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  is  the  menftruum  for  fil- 
ver.   See  Aqua  Fortis  and  Silver. 

EXAMPLE. 
Take  two  drachms,  we'll  fuppofe  of  the  fined  filver  reduced 
into  filings,  and  pour  upon  it  twice  its  weight  of  proof  aqua 
fortis,  then  fet  the  containing  glafs  in  a  foft  heat  under  a 
chimney,  'till  the  folution  is  peifectly  made. 
Note,  the  aqua  fortis  for  the  folution  of  filver  fhould  be 
made  proof,  that  is,  it  fhould  be  capable  of  diflblving  half  a 
grain,  or  a  grain  of  filver  immediately,  without  growing  in 
the  leaft  turbid  ;  as  it  would  do,  if  it  contained  any  fea-falt, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  a  kind  of  aqua  regia.  See  thofe  articles. 
Refining  with  faltpetre  is  performed  in  a  wind  furnace. — 
The  filver  to  be  refined  being  granulated  into  the  fize  of 
peafe,  by  pouring  it,  when  melted,  in  a  circular  motion, 
pretty  brifkly,  into  a  tub  of  common  water,  and  it  is  heated 
over  again  in  a  boiler. — After  this  they  put  it  in  a  crucible, 
and  along  with  ir,  to  every  eight  ounces  of  metal,  two  of 
faltpetre. — The  crucible  being  now  covered  with  a  lid  of 
tarth  that  will  ftand  the  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  well 
luted,  which  lid  muft  have  an  aperture  in  the  middle. — 
The  crucible  being  fecurely  placed  in  the  furnace,  and 
covered  with  charcoal,  the  operator  gradually  gives  the 
matter  the  full  force  of  fire,  in  order  to  put  the  metal  in- 
to a  ftate  of  fufion.  This  is  fucceflively  repeated,  at  the  in- 
terval of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — After  the  third  fire, 
the  furnace  is  uncovered,  and  the  crucible  cools  ;  at  length 
it  is  broke  to  get  out  the  filver,  which  is  found  collected  to 
the  bottom,  and  proves  v/ith  fkilful  management  to  be  fine 
filver ;  and  the  top  is  mixed  with  the  faeces  of  the  faltpetre 
and  the  alloy  of  the  filver,  and  generally  with  particles  of 
fine  filver. 

The  bottom  being  feparated  from  the  impurities,  is  melted  in 
a  crucible,  and  into  the  diffolution  is  thrown  charcoal-duft, 
and  the  whole  brifkly  worked  together.  Then  the  crucible 
being  covered  again,  and  the  furnace  charged  with  coal,  a 
fecond  fire  is  given  it. — This  done,  the  impurities  are  blown 
from  the  top  of  the  metal,  'till  it  appear  as  clear  as  a  looking- 
glafs,  and  then  about  an  ounce  of  borax  in  pieces  is  gradually 
thrown  upon  it. — Laftly,  the  crucible  being  covered  up  again, 
they  give  it  the  laft  fire;  after  which  it  is  caft  into  ingots, 
which  are  found  with  dexterous  management,  n  penny- 
weights and  about  16  grains  fine. — To  recover  the  filver  that 
may  be  left  in  the  fcoria,  they  give  the  fame  repeated  lotion 
in  frefh  water,  as  we  have  defcribed  before,  in  relation  to  the 
refining  of  gold. 

OBSERVATION.  • 

If  the  filver,  employed  in  the  folution  with  aqua  fortis,  as  be- 
fore defcribed,  were  abfolutely  pure,  the  liquor  will  be  pel- 
lucid: but  if  any  alloy  or  copper  remain  mixed  therewith, 
the  folution  will  have  a  bluifh  or  greenifh  caft.  If  a  folution 
of  perfectly  pure  filver  be  diluted  with  fair  water,  it  will  ftill 
remain  pellucid,  without  letting  any  thing  precipitate.  But 
if  any  faline  matter  be  contained  in  the  water,  the  whole  will 
now  turn  thick  or  milky. 

The  folution  of  fine  filver  has  an  intolerable  bitter  tafte, 
though  by  the  eye  it  be  not  diftinguifhable  from  fair  water. 
Whence  we  have  an  eminent  inftance  how  metals  may  lie 
concealed  from  the  fight,  or  remain  lodged  in  unfufpected 
liquors,  and  thence  be  introduced  invifibly  into  other  fub- 
ftances.  Whence  the  greater  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  with  all 
pretenders  to  the  melioration  and  tranfmutation  of  metals. 
This  folution  of  filver  is  the  foundation  of  feveral  Medicinal 
and  chemical  preparations,  as  the  vitriol  of  filver,  the  lunar 
cauftic,  the  filver  pill,  &c. 


The  filver  is  recoverable  from  this  folution,  barely  by  fuf~ 
pending  copper-plates  therein  :  for  copper  being  more  eafiiy 
diflblved  by  aqua  fortis  than  filver,  the  filver  is  therefore  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  powder ;  and  being 
wafhed  and  melted,  comes  into  a  metalline  lump  again.  And 
this  alfo  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  folution  of  gold. 
The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various,  and 
differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is  mixed 
or  allayed.  If  copper  be  the  allay,  the  beft  and  chenpeft  way 
to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
common  fulphur,  according  to  the  method  before  prefcribe'd 
by  M.  Homberg. 

Thus  much  for  the  refining  of  the  fuperior  metal?,  which  is 
the  bufinefs  of  him  who  is  called  the  Refiner. 

Refining   of  copper  is  performed  by  repeated  fufions,  with, 
well-adapted  fluxes.    See  the  articles  Copper  and  Flux. 

Refining  of  tin  is  managed  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  copper.     See  Tin. 

Refining  of  iron  begins  hkewife  with  the  fufion  of  it  into 
caft  iron  from  the  ore.     See  Iron. 

Steel  is  only  iron  refined  to  a  greater  degree  by  heating  it, 
with  fome  other  ingredients,  which  clofe  up  the  pores  and 
foften  its  grain. 

Refining  of  lead.    See  Lead. 

Refining  of  fugar.    See  Sugar. 

Refining  of  faltpetre.    See  Saltpetre. 

REGISTER  Ships  of  Spain. 

Of  the  regifter  or  entries,  loading  and  delivery  of  the  flota's, 
and  fhips  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  goods  run 
and  feizures,  in  reLtion  to  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

(i.)  As  it  was  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  navigation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanifh  polity,  that  there  fhould  be  buildets  of 
fhips,  and  others  to  take  the  dimenfions,  and  gauge  them  to 
know  their  content,  either  to  man  them  for  war,  or  load 
them  for  merchants;  and  as  it  was  convenient  to  prefcribe 
rules  for  the  freight,  and  to  know  the  bulk  of  the  commo- 
dities, fo  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  loading  may  be  according  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances,  that  there  be  regifters  or  entries, 
with  refpect  to  thefe  particulars.  The  law  of  Spain  gives  this 
definition  of  the  regifter,  that  it  is  a  written  memorandum  of 
what  paffes  every  year;  but  as  to  what  concerns  this  book,  it 
is  fo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  regifter  or  entry  is  a  memo- 
rial of  what  is  put  aboard  every  fleet,  as  fhall  be  made  out. 
Thefe  regifters,  or  entries,  are  carefully  preferved  in  the  office 
of  the  contador  or  comptroller  of  the  India-Houfe  [fee  In- 
dia-House of  Spain]  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every 
particular  man's  entry  goes  under  the  fame  name,  as  well  as 
the  total  that  is  made  of  all  the  goods  aboard  a  fhip. 
(2.)  There  are  two  forts  of  regifters  or  entries  ufed  in  the 
trade  to  the  Spanifh  Indies ;  the  one  is  of  all  that  is  carried 
out  of  Spain  to  thofe  provinces  and  iflanu's ;  the  other  of  all 
the  filver,  gold,  pearls,  tmeialds,  and  other  commodities, 
brought  from  thence.  The  difference  between  them  is,  that 
thofe  brought  from  the  Indies  are  authentic  copies,  of  the 
original  inftruments  made  there  by  the  mailers  of  plate,  or  of 
fhips,  before  the  proper  notaries,  fpecifying  the  commodity, 
quantity,  quality,  and  freight  it  is  to  pay,  and  perf'on  or  per- 
fons  to  whom  to  be  delivered.  But  thofe  made  at  Seville  and 
at  Cadiz,  when  part  of  the  fleet  is  loaded  rheie,  are  plain 
notes,  though  upon  ftaled  paper,  the  content  of  them  bein^ 
to  this  effect,  That  N.  made  entry  that  he  has  put  aboard 
fuch  a  fhip,  which  is  one  of  fuch  a  fleet,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral O.  whereof  P.  is  matter,  the  commodities  hereafter 
fpecified,  naming  to  whom  they  are  configned,  where  they 
are  to  be  delivered,  upon  whofe  account  and  hazard  they  go. 
After  this  preamble,  he  underwrites  the  number  of  bales, 
chefts,  or  any  other  fort  of  parcel,  and  places  alfo  their 
marks  in  the  margin,  and  having  paid  the  duty  for  convoys, 
cnftom,  and  other  taxes,  payable  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  he 
delivers  in  this  paper  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  contador  or 
comptroller  of  the  India-Houfe,  without  being  figned  by  him 
that  delivers  it,  or  the  matter  or  owner  of  the  fhip,  or  any 
other  perf'on  whatfocver,  but  only  the  officers  that  received 
the  duty  ;  fo  that  it  appears,  this  inftrument  was  rather  con- 
trived to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  duties,  than  for  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  parties  concerned  j  for  befides  thefe  the  mafteis 
fign  bills  of  lading,  upon  fight  whereof  they  are  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  ports  they  are  configned  for  ;  but,  though  there 
were  none  of  thefe  bills  of  lading,  the  regifters  or  entries 
ought  to  be  a  fufficient  authority  to  demand  of  the  rnifters 
the  goods  therein  contained  ;  for  it  being  requifite  for  the 
getting  of  cockets  in  the  India- Hou/e,  that  the  matter  gives 
a  note  under  his  hand,  to  anfwer  that  thofe  commodities  he 
gives  the  fame  for,  fhall  be  duly  entered,  the  entries  being 
compared,  when  made,  with  thofe  notes,  and  then  tacked 
to  the  reft  that  belong  to  the  fhip;  this  certifies  that  the  ma- 
tter had  figned  bills  of  lading  [fee  Bills  of  Lading];  and 
all  the  entries  together  have  the  authority  of  the  prtfident  and 
commiffioncrs,  to  the  end  that  there  fhould  be  no  doubt  but 
they  are  legal  inftfumentSj  to  oblige  the  matters  to  dcliv; : 
what  they  carry,  and  the  factor-  to  pay  ihe  freight.  See  the 
article  Factor, 
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Of  thefe  two  forts  of  regifters,  one  only  is  in  being  at  pre- 
fent,  which  are  thofe  of  all  that  is  fent  from  Spain  to  the  In- 
dies, but  what  is  brought  from  thence  is  free  from  this  in- 
cumbrance ever  fince  the  year  1660  :  it  is  neceffary,  how- 
ever, to  fhew  what  the  practice  was,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  other. 

The  Spanifh  law  direfts,  that  all  goods  {hipped  for  the  In- 
dies be  entered  in  the  India-Houfe,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  the  third  part  to  the  informer,  and  the  reft  to  the 
Jcing:  the  fame  was  in  practice  as  to  all  commodities  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

It  being  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  prove  the  frauds  committed  in 
bringing  gold  or  filver  that  is  not  entered,  or  carrying  it  out 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  therefore  ordered,  that  witneffes  of 
14  years  of  age  fhould  be  allowed  of  in  this  cafe,  and  the 
tranfgreflbrs  to  enjoy  no  privilege  they  might  be  entitled  to. 
Afterwards  it  was  added,  that  the  informations  of  perfons  in 
public  employments,  that  deferve  to  be  credited,  mould  be 
Sufficient  evidence  for  the  judges  upon  fuch  trial  to  convict 
the  perfons  accufed,  and  fubject  them  to  the  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary penalties,  according  to  the  evidence  and  circum- 
ftances  relating  thereto. 

The  captain  or  other  officer  that  brought  over  any  commo- 
dity not  entered,  was  to  lofe  his  employment  for  four  years, 
and  if  it  were  any  mean  perfon  that  brought  goods  conceal- 
ed, to  be  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  four  years.  The 
owner  of  commodities  not  entered  forfeited  them,  and  his 
own  goods ;  if  a  mean  perfon,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
gallies  for  ten  years,  and  if  of  any  quality,  banifhed  the  In- 
dies, and  excluded  that  trade  for  ever.  Officers  and  com- 
manders that  are  concerned  therein  forfeit  their  employments ; 
but  he  that  informs,  if  he  be  the  owner,  to  be  free  ;  if  any 
other,  befides  impunity,  to  be  intitled  to  one  third  part  of 
the  value.  The  mafter,  mate,  boatfwain,  or  purfer,  that 
brings  any  thing  unregiftered,  to  be  fent  to  the  gallies  for 
ten  years,  forfeit  all  goods,  and  be  excluded  for  ever  failing 
to  the  Indies  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  com- 
modities as  may  ferve  for  ballaft,  and  lie  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hold,  which  may  be  put  on  board  with  leave  from  the 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  chief  pilot,  and  mafter,  all  together. 
As  for  the  form  of  making  the  entries,  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
bulk  be  fpecified,  whether  it  be  bale,  cheft,  or  any  other 
parcel,  as  alfo  the  cuftom  it  paid  proportionably  to  the  faid 
bulk.  Nor  may  the  entry  be  made  at  St  Lucar,  or  any  other 
place  but  at  Seville,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  Gold 
and  filver,  and  all  other  commodities,  are  forbid  to  be  entered 
under  any  name  but  the  right  owners,  upon  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  whole,  and  four  times  its  value,  and  being  looked 
upon  as  a  robber  of  the  public.  It  was  alfo  ordained,  that 
the  merchants,  before  the  general  regifteror  entry  was  made, 
fhould  give  in  particulars  of  their  loading  to  the  comptroller, 
time  enough  for  them  to  go  aboard  the  fleets,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  ;  thefe  particulars  to  be  figned,  fpecifying  the 
fhip,  and  to  whom  the  goods  are  configned,  and  that  the 
comptroller  receive  and  place  them  to  the  general  entry. 
That  regifters  or  entries  be  perfect  and  correct,  the  comptroller 
of  the  India-Houfe  [fee  Ikdia-House  of  Spain],  or  fuch 
perfon  as  fhall  have  the  care  of  the  books  of  licences  for 
loading  at  Seville  or  Cadiz,  fhall  caft  up  with  every  merchant 
what  that  entry  makes,  and  deliver  a  copy  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  to  be  fent  to  the  Indies,  for  the  officers  there  to  fee 
whether  the  cargo  and  entry  agree.  It  was  enacted  alfo, 
that  the  admirals  fhould  have  copies  given  them  of  the  re- 
gifters, or  entries,  to  the  end  they  might  feize  all  goods  they 
found  not  mentioned  in  them,  which  they  were  to  deliver 
as  forfeited,  without  difpofing  thereof,  to  the  king's  officers 
at  the  port  they  went  to,  and  to  charge  them  with  it,  and 
bring  certificates  that  they  had  fo  done.  But  this  has  been 
out  of  ufe,  it  not  being  practicable  for  the  admiral  to  fearch 
into  the  hold,  and  examine  what  goods  were  entered,  what 
not.  So  that  now  the  entries  are  fent  fealed,  and  there  is 
only  a  copy  of  the  laft  vifit,  or  fearch  open,  for  the  admiral 
to  compare  when  he  makes  his  at  fea.  Several  laws  direct:, 
that  only  the  king's  officers  break  open  the  regifters  or  en- 
tries, with  a  prohibition  to  the  governors,  admirals,  veedores 
[i.  e.  overfeer,  infpedtor,  or  comptroller]  mafters  of  fhips, 
or  the  court  of  Panama. 

The  regifters  or  entries  of  gold,  filver,  or  other  commodi- 
ties, were  to  be  made  in  the  ports  they  came  from,  and  if 
any  were  taken  not  entered,  though  going  but  to  Callao,  to 
Panama,  or  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  New  Spain,  it  was  all 
forfeited  ;  but  afterwards,  all  that  was  declared  forfeited 
which  was  not  entered  before  it  came  to  the  Havannah.  All 
the  entries  of  fhips  coming  from  the  Indies,  are  to  be  made 
before  the  king's  officers,  and  the  efcrivano  or  notary,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is ;  and  they  are  charged  to  be  very  particular  in 
mentioning  the  feveral  commodities  and  their  fpecies,  par- 
ticularly in  cocheneal  [fee  Cocheneal],  the  value  fet  upon 
that  of  Mefteca  being  41,250  marvadees  [fee  the  article 
Spain],  that  of  Flafcala  37,500,  and  the  wild  at  8000  ; 
and  if  :.ny  that  was  fine  came  as  wild,  it  fhould  be  forfeited. 
Every  fhip  was  ordered  to  bring  two  regifters  or  entries,  that 
is,  its  own,  and  that  of  another  fhip,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fufion  that  happened  when  any  fhip  was  caft  away,  or  taken 


by  pirates,  that  the  owners  might  upon  thefe  regifters,  either 
come  upon  the  infurers  [fee  the  article  Assurance],  or  if 
any  part  was  faved,  know  whofe  it  was,  yet  this  ordinance 
has  not  been  executed.  The  regifters  or  entries  of  mafters 
of  plate,  are  brought  into  a  cheft  with  three  locks,  the  ad- 
miral to  keep  one  key,  the  veedor  another,  and  the  mafter 
the  third,  to  prevent  falfification. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  at  all  times  been  pretty  favourable 
to  their  fubje&s  in  difpenfing  with  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in 
thefe  cafes,  forgiving  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  which  for  want 
of  being  duly  entered,  were  already  his  Majefty's  right,  up- 
on the  owners  making  the  difcovery  themfelves  ;  and  feveral 
times  feizures  already  made  have  been  reftored,  only  laying 
a  fmall  mulct  on  the  owners.  In  1560,  there  was  a  general 
pardon  for  all  that  was  brought  that  year  in  the  fleet  not 
entered,  provided  the  owners  came  in  and  declared  it,  and 
for  all  that  came  before,  though  it  had  been  fent  to  foreign 
nations,  provided  it  were  brought  back  within  the  term  of 
four  months ;  but  for  the  future,  it  was  made  death  and  for- 
feiture of  goods,  to  carry  gold,  plate,  pearls,  or  precious 
ftones,  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  bring  them  unregiftered. 
Yet  for  feveral  years  after,  there  were  ftill  frefh  orders  to 
fufpend  the  rigour  of  the  law,  upon  the  owners  difcovering 
their  goods,  'till  in  1618,  this  repeated  goodnefs  not  avail- 
ing, it  was  ordained,  that  the  laws  fhould  be  feverely  put  in 
execution  ;  notwithftanding  which,  mercy  was  ftill  exer- 
cifed  towards  delinquents,  either  receiving  the  owner's  de- 
clarations, or  taking  off"  all  by  indulto's.  See  the  article 
Indulto. 

To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  goods  run  and  feizures  made,  king 
Philip  II.  ordered  a  confiderable  parcel  of  cocheneal  and  hides 
to  be  reftored  to  the  owners,  upon  paying  a  fourth  part  over 
and  above  the  ufual  duties,  and  the  fame  in  another  feizure 
of  plate,  he  being  ufed  to  fay,  That  thofe  perfons  who  had 
goods  feized,  muft  be  treated  like  robbers  of  their  own. 
King  Philip  III.  ordered  176  bars  of  filver  feized,  to  be  re- 
ftored, the  owner  paying  16,000  pieces  of  eight  penalty 
above  the  duty ;  but  for  2578  marks  brought  over,  which 
had  not  paid  his  fifth  in  the  Indies,  that  he  directed  to  be 
confifcated.  Another  time  a  feizure  of  400,000  ducats  of 
plate  being  made,  he  ordered  the  one  half  to  be  reftored,  and 
the  other  to  be  forfeited.  In  1563,  the  follicitor  of  the 
India-Houfe  fearched  a  boat,  in  which  was  the  admiral  Pe- 
ter Menendez  his  equipage,  and  took  out  three  bars  he  brought 
not  entered,  for  which  the  faid  admiral  was  brought  prifoner 
from  Madrid  to  the  India-Houfe.  In  1585,  519  pipes  of 
wine,  befides  a  great  number  of  jars  of  wine,  oil,  and  olives, 
were  taken  from  aboard  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the 
New-Spain  fleet.  The  fame  has  been  done  upon  other  oc- 
cafions.  Whofoever  makes  the  feizure  of  India  goods,  it 
belongs  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  India-Houfe  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  condemn  them.  In  1648, 
it  was  ordered,  That  when  the  officers  of  the  India-Houfe 
made  a  feizure,  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the 
India-Houfe,  but  to  fuch  ftorehoufe  as  they  think  fit,  pay- 
ing the  cuftom  ;  and  that  thofe  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  pay  the  duty  for  convoys.  Hereupon  there 
was  an  officer  created  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  exported 
without  paying  the  faid  duty,  and  to  take  bond  of  merchants 
that  they  will  make  entry,  and  pay  the  faid  duty. 

9.  There  are  feveral  laws  concerning  the  difpofal  of  feizures, 
one,  that  they  be  fold  by  public  outcry  for  their  full  value, 
which  is  to  be  paid  in  to  the  king :  that  the  owners  be  not 
entrufted  with  the  cuftody  of  fuch  goods  :  that  the  king's  of- 
ficers be  obliged  to  profecute  in  cafe  the  informers  fhould 
not  :  that  two-thirds  of  the  forfeiture  go  to  the  king,  the 
other  between  the  judge  and  the  informer  :  that  the  king's 
duties  be  firft  deducted  out  of  feizures,  before  the  informer's 
part :  that  the  king's  officers  in  the  Indies  acquaint  the  go- 
vernors with  what  fuits  there  are  depending  about  feizures : 
that  all  the  ports  of  the  Indies  follow  the  fame  rule  that  is 
obferved  at  Carthagena  :  that  the  feizure  be  not  put  into  the 
owners  hands,  though  it  be  upon  fecurity :  that  the  produce 
of  feizures  in  the  Indies  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 

,  officers,  and  not  of  treafurers  or  truftees:  that  when  infor- 
mation is  made  of  things  of  great  value,  and  only  notice  of 
them  given,  the  informer's  fhare  be  retrenched,  and  what 
is  cut  off  added  to  the  revenue  :  that  the  courts  of  the  In- 
dies do  not  affume  to  themfelves  the  decifion  of  caufes  de- 
pending before  the  king's  officers :  that  in  trials  of  feizures 
of  flaves,  or  other  goods  made  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies, 
the  governor  and  king's  officers,  act  jointly,  and  not  apart, 
though  it  be  upon  pretence  of  having  been  hrft  in  the  feizure; 
and  that  the  part  of  the  fine  the  law  allows  the  judges,  be 
equally  divided  among  them  all,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  employments,  and  being  fubject  to  other  fines,  be- 
fides the  profit  of  what  they  have  defrauded. 

10.  Befides,  in  the  common  ordinances  of  the  India-Houfe, 
it  is  expreffed,  That  any  gold  or  filver  wrought,  or  in  bars 
or  ingots,  brought  from  the  Indies,  that  has  not  the  king's 
mark,  be  forfeited,  and  the  bringer  fined  four  times  the  va- 
lue to  the  king,  the  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  informer, 
and  that  the  offender  be  banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.  But 
as  for  jewels,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  which  cannot  be 
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marked,  that  he  be  obliged  to  bring  a  certificate  fiorn  the 
officers 'in  the  Indies,  that  he  entered  and  paid  the  fifth,  (pe- 
cifying  what  they  were  valued  at,  their  dupe,  weight*,  and 
marks.  Another  ordinance  directs,  That  no  flaves,  men 
or  women,  be  carried  over  to  the  Indies,  without  the  king's 
licence  exhibited  before  the  commiffioncis,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting fuch  flave  to  the  king ;  and  if  the  flave  be  of  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  or  of  the  race^of  Moors,  Jews,  or  Mulattoes, 
that  he  be  brought  back  into  Spain,  at  his  expence  who  car- 
ried him  over ;  and  he  that  carries  a  flave  of  Moorifh  race, 
be  fined  iooo  pieces  of  eight  of  gold,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  king,  the  judge,  and  the  informer ;  or  if  he  be 
a  mean  perfon,  to  receive  ioo  lathes.  If  the  commiffioners 
of  the  India  Houfe,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  difco- 
ver  what  is  not  entered,  the  fifth  part  of  the  forfeiture  fhall 
be  their  own.  Of  what  is  put  aboard  after  the  regifter,  or 
general  entry  is  fealed,  three  fourth  parts  are -for  the  king, 
the  other  for  the  informer,  or  if  there  be  none,  for  the  vi- 
fitor  ;  or  if  the  commiffioner  of  the  India-Houfe  find  it, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  fourth  part  belongs  to  him. 

11.  The  laft  order  concerning  the  difpofal  of  feizures  di- 
rects, that  the  third  part  be  laid  afide  for  the  informer,  and 
the  third  part  of  that  deducted  for  the  judge,  before  whom 
the  information  is  given,  fo  he  be  no  commiffioner  or  judge 
of  the  India-Houfe  ;  the  fame  to  be  done  as  to  the  private  in- 
formers, giving  them  their  due  without  expofing  their  names, 
or  making  any  further  delay  than  fecuring  the  effects.  But 
this  does  not  cut  off  the  commiiiioners  of  the  India-Houfe 
from  their  fourth  or  fifth  parts,  in  the  cafes  before-mentioned. 

12.  Paffengers  are  alfo  to  be  regiftered,  and  their  ages  and 
marks  fet  down,  but  they  may  be  admitted  after  the  regifter 
or  entry  of  the  merchandize  is  fealed.  If  the  admiral  take 
up  any  money  of  the  mafter  of  plate,  bis  bill  fhall  ftand 
good  to  make  up  the  fum  entered  upon  the  regifter.  The 
commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe  are  directed  to  difcharge 
the  king's  plate  that  is  upon  the  regifters,  as  private  perfons 
do  theirs.  The  regifters  in  the  Indies  for  fhips  that  go  from 
the  Canaries,  or  carry  flaves,  are  to  mention  how  many  they  ' 
carried,  and  to  certify  their  being  vifited  :  and  if  the  {hip  be 
fold  there,  he  that  buys  it  is  obliged  to  bring  back  the  fame 
regifter  the  fhip  carried,  and  the  king's  officers  to  fend  a 
memorandum  apart  of  the  men,  and  an  account  who  it  was 
fold  to.  The  gold  and  filver  fent  to  Spain  from  the  South  Sea, 
is  to  be  twice  regiftered,  once  in  that  fea,  and  the  other  time 
at  Porto  bello,  or  elfe  it  is  forfeited  ;  and  all  that  is  fent  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Indies,  either  in  the  North  or  South  Sea, 
is  to  be  regiftered  under  the  fame  penalty.  Among  the  laws 
concerning  regifters,  there  is  one  that  declares  fhips  or  mer- 
chandize, coming  to  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Guinea,  for- 
feited. Any  goods  entered  upon  the  regifter,  though  they 
cannot  be  found,  are  to  pay  the  duties,  unlefs  it  be  made 
appear  they  were  thrown  overboard  in  ftrefs  of  weather,  and 
of  things  broken  or  damaged,  only  the  cuftom  is  to  be  re- 
ceived propcrtionably  to  their  value,  when  they  come  to  the 
ports  in  the  Indies ;  and  of  fuch  goods  as  are  carried  from 
St  Domingo  to  other  ports,  the  remaining  part  of  the  cuftom 
is  to  be  received,  which  is  due  in  the  place  they  go  to,  more 
than  is  paid  at  St  Domingo. 

13.  All  that  remains  concerning  this  fubject,  is  of  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  fhips,  that  nothing  be  landed  without 
leave,  and  that  all  be  carried  to  the  cuftom,  or  India-Houfe; 
but  this,  as  has  been  faid,  is  taken  off  all  things  brought 
from  the  Indies  by  the  indulto.  That  no  goods  be  landed  in 
the  river  Chagre  but  only  at  Panama.  One  of  the  king's 
officers  at  Panama  is  to  receive  the  Firmland  fleet  at  Porto- 
bello.  If  the  New  Spain  fleet  happens  to  touch  at  Ocoa,  a 
port  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  one  of  the  king's  officers  is 
immediately  to  repair  thither.  The  fhips  that  put  into  the 
river  of  Tabafco,  are  forbid  landing  their  goods  on  its  banks, 
but  they  are  all  to  be  carried  from  the  veffel  directly  to  the 
warehoufes.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  fhips  which  are 
to  return  to  Spain,  be  unloaded  before  thofe  that  are  to  re- 
main in  the  Indies,  and  the  king's  officers  are  commanded  to 
affift  in  lading  the  gold  and  filver  aboard  the  armada's  and 
flota's.  To  conclude,  All  that  comes  from  the  Indies,  con- 
figned  to  private  perfons,  is  to  be  delivered  immediately  to 
the  owner,  he  putting  his  hand  to  the  regifter;  or  elfe  one 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe,  in  the  prelence  of 
one  of  the  efcrivano's  or  notaries  of  the  faid  India- Houfe; 
and  if  it  were  requifite  for  delivery  of  any  parcel,  that  the 


party  concerned  fhould  give  fecurity,  he  being  a  ftiangcr  in 
Seville,  fuch  as  he  fhould  give  in  his  own  country,  wiih  die 
approbation  of  the  magillratcs  fhould  be  admitted,  becaufe 
giving  it  at  Seville,  they  ufed  to  leave    that  money  in  the 
fureties  hands,  or  fpend  a  Considerable  part  of  it  to  find  any. 
REMITTANCE,  the  traffic  or  return  of  money  from  one 
place  to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange,  orders,  or  the  like. 
See  the  articles  Bills  of  Exchanc;£,  and  Exchangr. 
A  remittance  is  properly  a  bill  of  exchange,  fent  to  a  co:  - 
refpondent,  and  the  contents  thereof  to  be  received  by  him 
of  fome  other  perfon,  on  whom  fuch  bill  is  drawn. 
We  fay  that  fuch  a  merchant  has  remitted,  or  made  a  re- 
mittance of  fo  many  thoufand  pounds  in   bank  notes  to  his 
correfpondent  at  London.  —  1  will  remit  you,  or  make  you 
a  remittance  of,   1200  crown?,  in  three   bills  of  exchange, 
of  4.00  crowns  each,  drawn  «n  A.  B.  banker  in  your  city, 
payable  at  fight,  at  20  days  after  fight,  or  at  ufance,  &c. 
By  means  of  remittances  by  the  circulation  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, prodigious   fums  of  money  are  returned,  not  only 
from  one  city  to  any' her   in  a  trading  nation,   without  dan- 
ger, and  without   carriage,  but   immenfe   fums  are  thereby 
perpetually  circulating  throughout  all  the  European  Hates. 

REMARKS. 

Remittances  of  money  to  diflant  parts,  by  the  means  of 
bills  of  exchange,  neceflarily  imply  a  correspondence  at 
thofe  parts,  and  the  authority  of  drawing  upon  fome  perfon, 
by  whom  fuch  remittance  mult  be  difcharged,  to  the  per- 
fon to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable. 

The  nature  of  draughts  and  remittances,  and  the  manner 
Whereby  fuch  kind  of  negotiations  are  carried  on,  cannot  be 
better  explained  and  illuftrated,  than  by  exhibiting  the  out- 
lines of  the  accountantship  requifite  to  be  obferved  on  fuch 
occafions,  by  the  parties  therein  concerned.  And  as  money- 
remittances  are  either  of  a  domeftic  or  of  a  foreign  kind,  we 
fhall  ftate  the  cafe  familiarly  in  both  lights,  with  relation  to 
real  practical  bufinefs. 

I.  With  regard  to  domeftic  remittances,  or  fuch  as  are  car- 
ried on  through  the  feveral  trading  towns  and  cities  in  the 
fame  ftate  or  empire. 

Suppofe  C.  D.  of  London,  for  example,  is  a  trader,  and  has 
dealings  with  other  traders  of  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Exeter, 
and  that  he  hath  occafion  to  remit  200 1,  to  hi?  correfbdn- 
dent,  E.  F.  of  Briftol  — For  this  puipofe  he  is  prefumed  to 
have  fome  correfpondent,  fuppofe  G.  H.  of  B.iftol,  who  is 
indebted  to  C.  D.  of  London  500 1.  in  the  way  of  traffiea- 
ble,  or  any  other  concerns  ;-~and  that,  by  virtue  thereof, 
he,  the  faid  C.  D.  hath  the  liberty  to  draw  upon  G.  H.  to 
the  amount  of  500 1.  for  the  difcharge  of  the  faid  debts.  — 
Now,  if  G.  H.  is  indebted  to  C.  D.  500  I.  G.  H.  ftands  in 
his  book  indebted  for  the  faid  fum,  to  fome  proper  account, 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  on  which  the  faid  debt  was  contract- 
ed.— Upon  which  he  (C.  D.)  draws,  in  the  fallowing  man- 
ner and  form,  upon  G.  H.  200 1.  payable  to  C.  D. 

London,  September  1,   1754. 

One  month  after  date  pay  to  E.  F.  or  order,  the   fum   of 
200  1.  and  place  it  per  advice  to  the  account  of 


To  Mr  G.  H.  mer- 
chant of  Briftol. 


Sir,  Your  humble  fervant, 

C.  D. 


This  draught  of  200 1.  thus  made  by  C.  D.  of  London,  on 
his  correfpondent  G.  H.  of  Briftol,  payable  to  E.  F.  of  Brif- 
tol, one  month  afterdate,  is  fent  idclofbd  in  a  letter  to  E. 
F.  who  fends  it,  on  receipt  thereof,  to  G.  H.  cf  Briftol,  for 
acceptance;  which  if  he  does  not  refufe,  and  duly  pay?, 
this  draught  thus  made  upon  G.  H.  is  a  remittance  made,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  E.  F.  in  difcharge  of  the  200  1.  due  by 
C.  D.  of  London,   to  E.  F.  of  Briftol. 

As  G.  H.  flood  a  debtor  in  the  books  of  C.  D.  for  what  he 
owed  him,  fo  E.  F.  was  a  creditor  in  the  accounts  of  C.  D. 
for  what  the  latter  owed  him.  Quere,  In  what  manner- 
ought  the  feveral  parties  herein  concerned  (late  this  tranfac- 
tion  in  their  refpdtive  books,  according  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  accountantfhip,  by  the  Italian  method  of  double  entry? 
We  will  ftate  the  accounts  of  C.  D.  of  London,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  ftand  thus  in  his  ledger  (in  regard  to  this  affair) 
previoufly  to  the  commencement  thereof. 
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G.  H.  of  Briftol        -        -         Dr 
To  cafh,  if  money  lent,  &c. 

Cash  D' 

To  £.  F.  money  borrowed 

E.  F.  of  Briftol        -  -        D' 

To  G.  H.  for  draught  remitted  him 
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By  E.  F.  for  draught  on  E.  F.   remitted 
G.  H.        -        - 


By  G.  H.  for  money  lent 


By  cafh,    money   borrowed,    or    other- 
wife,  &c.         - 

8  C 


200 


500 
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EXPLANATION. 

The  foregoing  is  the  practical  ftate  of  the  cafe  in  the  ledger 
of  C.  D. 

I.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  G.  H.  ftands  debtor  for 
the  500  1.  to  Cash,  on  fuppofition  it  was  money  lent,  and 
Cash  a  creditor  for  the  fame,  which  exhibits  thefe  two  ac- 
counts in  their  tight  ftate:  if  the  money  had  been  due  on  a 
legacy,  G.  H.  muft  have  been  made  debtor  to  Capital 
Stock,  and  Capital  Stock  creditor  by  G.  H.  in  which 
cafe,  alfo,  thofe  accounts  would  appear  in  their  juft  light  ; 
but,  if  the  money  had  been  due  upon  any  other  occahon, 
the  credit  muft  have  been  adapted  accordingly.     See  the  ar- 


ticles Accountantship,  Banking,  BooK-Kp.npiNr;, 

Ledger,  Mercantile  Accountantship. 

2.  Upon  making  the  draught  on  G.  H.   payable  to  E.  F. 

E.  F.  is  made  debtor  to  G.  H.  and  G.  H.  creditor  by  E.  F 

which  debiting  the  one,  and  crediting  the  other,'  keeps  the 

accounts  of  C.  D.   in  an   equitable  Mate,  and  fhews  how 

draughts  and  remittances  are  adjufted,  in  conformity  to  the 

nature  of  the  tranfadtion. 

II.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  accounts  of  G.  H. 

As  G.  H.  ftands  a  debtor  in  the  books  of  C.  D.   for  what 

he  owes  him,  fo  muft  C.  D.  (land  a  creditor  for  the  fame 

in  the  books  of  G.  H.     Thus  : 
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C.  D.  of  London  -      Dr 

To  E.  F.  for  the  draught  accepted 

Cash  D' 

To  C.  D.  money  borrowed 

E.  F.         -        -         -        -      D' 
To  cafh,  paid  him  C.  D's  draught  of 
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—    (1)    By  cafh,  money  borro wed  of  him 
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(3)    By  E.  F.  paid  C.  D.  draught  of —  day 


—  —    (2)    By  C.  D.  for  draught  accepted 


500 


200 


200 


1.  Cash  is  debtor,  and  C.  D.  creditor  by  Cash,  for  what 
G.  H.  owes  him. — When  C.  D.  draws  on  him*  in  order  to 
make  a  remittance  to  E.  F.  then  he  makes  C.  D.  debtor  to 
E.  F.  and  credits  E.  F.  'till  paid.— When  he  pays  E.  F.  then 
E.  F.  is  made  debtor  to  Cash,  and  Cash  creditor  by  E.  F. 
By  which  method  of  charge  and  difcharge,  according  to  the 
way  of  double-entry  accountantfhip,  every  diftindt  account 
is  preferved  in  its  true  ftate. 

K^  Many  who  deal  any  thing  confiderably  in  draughts  and 
remittances,  keep  diftindt  Intermediate  Accounts 


of  Draughts  and  Remittances,  or  a  Bill-Book, 
wherein  are  entered  all  bills  payable  and  receivable;  by  the 
means  of  which  intermediate  accounts  of  Bills  Receiv- 
able, and  Bills  Payable,  the  perfonal  accounts  of  all 
with  whom  you  have  tranfadtions  by  way  of  draught  or  re- 
mittances, are  adjufted. 

III.  We  fhall  now  fee  how  the  accounts  of  E.  F.  will  ftand 
in  regard  to  this  tranfadtion. 

As  E.  F.  in  the  books  of  C.  D.  ftands  creditor,  by  Cash, 
for  money  C.  D.  borrowed  of  him ;  fo  Cash  muft  ftand 
debtor,  and  C.  D.  creditor,  in  the  books  of  E.  F.  for  tip 
fame.     Thus : 
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(*) 


(3) 


Cash  Dr 

To  C.  D.  of  London,  borrowed  of  him 

C.  D.  of  London  Dr 

To  G.  H.  a  draught  payable  to  G.  H.  of 

G.  H.        -        -        -        -        D 

To  cafh,  paid  CD's  draught, when  due,  of 
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(3)    By  G.  H.  paid  C.  D's  draught  of 


By  cafh  borrowed  of  him 


(2)    By  C.  D's  draught,  payable  to  G.  K. 


But  if  C.  D.  of  London  had  no  one  at  Briftol  that  owed 
him  money,  in  order  to  conveniently  difcharge  his  creditor 
E.  F.  at  that  city,  E.  F.  muft  either  have  drawn  upon  C.  D. 
of  London,  or  C.  D.  of  London  muft  have  paid  the  money 
in  London,  and  procured  a  bill,  payable  to  E.  F.  in  Briftol, 
and  fent  him  the  fame,  which  would  have  anfwered  the  end 
equally  as  well.— Or,  if  it  had  been  convenient  for  E.  F.  to 
have  the  faid  fum  paid  to  his  order  in  Exeter,  or  elfewhere, 
and  it  had  fuited  C.  D.  fo  to  have  returned  the  fame,  by  a 
draught  upon  any  correfpondent,  in  this  way  likewife  the 
money  may  be  paid  to  the  order  of  E.  F.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  tranfadtion  of  money-concerns,  by  the  means  of 
draughts  and  remittances,  is  infinitely  more  facilitated  than 
can  be  by  the  perpetual  fending  of  fpecie  backwards  and  for- 
wards, at  a  great  hazard  and  expence  :  and,  with  regard  to 
bills  of  Exchange  that  are  not  payable  at  fight,  the  robbing 
of  the  mail  does  not,  in  this  refpedt,  affect  them  in  the  man- 
ner that  it  does  bank-bills.  There  is,  indeed,  frequently 
hazard  run  by  taking  bills  that  may  be  protefted,  and  this 
proves  a  great  difappointment  to  the  principal  parties  :  this 
induces  many  rather  to  tranfadf.  their  inland  affairs  by  the 
means  of  bank  bills,  than  by  that  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Nor  is  the  trading  intereft  only  thus  accommodated  in  their 
draughts  and  remittances,  by  the  means  of  paper  circulation, 
but  the  landed  men  alfo  ;  and  the  public  revenue  itfelf  is 
commodioufly  remitted  to  the  exchequer,  by  virtue  thereof: 
whereby  this  method  of  drawing  and  remitting  money, 
proves  of  no  lefs  eafe  and  advantage  to  the  government,  than 
to  the  fubjedts  in  general. 

There  are  many  bankers,  and  others  who  are  not  profeffed- 
ly  fo,  that  make  a  very  handfome  income,  at  i  per  cent, 
&c.  by  accommodating  people  with  bills  for  their  returns  of 
monies. 

EXPLANATION. 

Whoever  difcerns  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  already  faid, 
will  need  no  farther  explication  in  relation  to  the  accounts 
of  E.  F.  which  he  will  obferve  are  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding.  The  whole  of  the  matter,  in  a  word,  lies  here  : 
if  a  merchant  of  London  has  owing  to  him  500 1.  by  one  in 
Briftol,  and  he  owes  200 1.  alfo  to  one  in  Briftol,  he  orders 
his  debtor  there  to  pay  the  fame  to  his  creditor  ;  which  or- 
der being  executed  in  the  manner  before  reprefented,  is 
called  a  Draught  made  upon  his  debtor,  and  a  Remit- 
tance to  his  creditor;  and  the  method  of  dating  the  ac- 
counts by  the  perfons  concerned,  fhews  the  efiential  points 
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of  the  accountantfhip  neceffary  to  be  performed  by  the  feve- 
ral  parties  therein  concerned. 

Thefe  plain  principles  being  well  undcrffnod,  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  domeftic  draughts  and  remittances,  the  fame 
will  be  eafily  applied  to  thofe  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
foreign  monies. 

EXAMPLE     I. 

Suppofe  MefT.  Cliffords  and  fons,  merchants  of  Amfterdam, 
are  indebted  to  MefT.  Henry  and  Peter  Mailman,  of  London, 
merchants,  5000  guelders,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  faid  Cliffords  and  fons  remit  the  fame  to  faid  Mui'.mans, 
by  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  at  ufance,  on  John  Gore, 
merchant  of  London,  who  is  indebted  to  them,  exchange  at 
34  :  6.  Quere,  how  muft  this  tranfadtion  be  ftated  in  the 
books  of  the  feveral  perfoni  therein  concerned,  according  to 
the  principles  of  accountantfhip,  as  pradtifed  by  thofe  emi- 
nent traders  ? 

I.  With  regard  to  the  accounts  of  Clifford  an-1  Sons  of 
Amsterdam. 

If  they  are  indebted  to  MefT.  Muilman  a  balance  of  5000 
florins,  banco  of  Amfterdam,  MefT.  Muilman  will  of  courfe 
have  credit  in  their  books  for  that  fum  ;  and,  when  they  re- 
mit the  fame  to  faid  Muilmansof  London,  the  tranfadtion  is 
managed  in  the  following  manner :  as  Clifford  and  fons  owe 
money  in  London  to  fome  perfons,  fo  we  may  prefume,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  tranfadf ions,  they  may  have  monies  due 
to  them  from  Mr  Gore,  in  the  fame  trading  city  :  in  which 
cafe,  they  make  a  draught  upon  their  debtor,  payable  to  their 
creditors,  and  thereby  make  the  remittance  required,  and 
ftate  their  accounts  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  before  given  in  the  domeftic  tranfadtion: 
taking  care  to  diftinguifh  the  different  monies  of  the  two 
countries,  and  what  they  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  exchange. 
Thefe  great  remitters  always  have  an  open  account  in  theit 
ledger  of  Draughts  and  of  Remittances,  and  are 
extremely  accurate  in  diftinguifhing  My  Account  from 
His  Account,  as  well  as  thur  Company  Accounts 
from  their  Proper  Accounts.  See  oar  article  Ledger. 
But  if  it  fo  fall  out  that  Clifford  and  fons  of  Amfterdam  have 
no  Monies  due  to  them  in  London,  and  yet  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  faid  fum  t6  Muilman  and  Co.  within  a  certain  time, 
the  affair  may  be  managed  in  one  or  the  ether  of  the  I 
ing  ways:  either  Muilman  and  Co.  may  draw  upon  Clifford 
and  Co.  or  Clifford  and  Co.  muft  purchafe  a  bill,  or  bills  of 
4  exchange, 
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■exchange  on  the  Bourfc  of  Amfterdam,  of  thofe  who  may 
have  monies  duo  to  them  in  London,  or  any  other  trading 
city  in  England  ;  and  this  bill,  cr  thefe  bills  of  exchange, 
are  fent  over  by  the  packet  to  the  faid  Muilman  and  Co. 
Suppofe  fuch  bill  of  exchange  be  furnifhed  to  Clifford  and 
Co.  by  the  houfe  of  PeltZ  and  Sons  of  Amfterdam,  drawn 
upon  Sir  Joshua  Vaneck,  Bart,  and  Co.  merchants 
of  London,  payable  at  ufance,  or  two  ufance,  to  MefT.  Clif- 
fords :  in  this  cafe,  Cliffords  indorfe  the  faid  bill  of  exchange, 
and  fend  it  over  to  Meff.  Muilman,  who  prefent  the  bill  for 
acceptance,  and  receive  the  contents  of  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck 
and  Co.  according  to  the  tenor  thereof.  If  the  tranfadtion 
be  thus  conducted,  and  if  Meff.  Clifford  immediately  pay  for 
the  bill  furnifhed  them  by  Med".  Peltz,  they  may  make 
Bills  of  Exchange,  or  Remittances,  debtor  to 
Cash  for  the  money  fo  paid ;  and  when  they  hear  of  MefT. 
Muilman's  receipt  of  the  bill  in  England,  and  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted, they  then  debit  Mess.  AIuilman  to  Remit- 
tances, for  the  amount  thereof.  This  method  of  ftating 
the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Clifford  of  Amfterdam,  will 
keep  their  account  of  calh  right,  as  well  as  their  account 
with  Meff.  Muilman. 

What  is  a  remittance  to  MefT.  Muilman,  is  a  draught  upon 
Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck  and  Co.  by  MefT.  Peltz.;  and,  upon  the 
receipt  of  money  by  Peltz  and  Co.  of  Cliffords,  for  the  faid 
draught  of  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck  and  Co.  the  faid  Peltz  debits 
their  account  of  cafh,  and  credit  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck  and  Co. 
for  the  faid  draught. 

And  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck  and  Co.  in  order  to  keep  his  accounts 
in  conformity  with  thofe  of  Peltz  and  Co.  do,  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  draught  aforefaid,  debit  Peltzs  and  Co.  in 
their  proper  account,  which  gave  birth  to  the  occafion,  and 
credit  MefT.  Muilman  for  their  faid  remittance;  for,  upon 
Sir  Jofhua  and  Co's  acceptance  of  the  bill,  they,  from  that 
time,  become  debtor  to  Meff.  Muilman  for  the  fame  :  but  if 
Sir  Jofhua  chufes  fo  to  have  his  books  kept,  that  his  inter- 
mediate account  of  Draughts  may  manifeft  all  draughts 
that  have  been  made  upon  him,  then  he  debits  Peltzs  and 
fon  to  the  account  of  Draughts,  and,  when  he  pays  fuch 
draught,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  he  then  debits 
draught,  and  credits  his  account  of  cafh  ;  which  is  the  me- 
thod that  moll  great  remitters  praclife. 
In  the  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  remittance  made  to 
Meff.  Muilman,  he  debits  the  account  of  Remittances 
to  MefT.  Clifford,  and  credits  MefT.  Clifford  for  the  fame,  in 
conformity:  and,  when  Meff.  Muilman  receive  in  money 
the  amount  of  the  faid  bill,  of  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck,  he  debits 
his  account  of  cafh,  and  credits  that  of  remittances;  where- 
by the  accounts  of  Muilman  are  kept  in  conformity  with 
thofe  of  Cliffords  of  Amfterdam. 

But  as  our  remitters,  or  merchants  of  confideration,  keep 
their  cafh  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or  with  bankers 
of  eminence,  the  bufinefs  of  receiving  or  paying  bills  is  made 
mighty  eafy  to  them;  for  the  biJIs  receivable  being depofited 
either  in  the  bank,  or  the  bankers  hands,  their  runners  re- 
ceive them  when  due,  the  merchant  having  the  receipt  there- 
of acknowledged  in  his  bank-book:  and,  when  fuch  mer- 
chants have  bills  to  pay,  they  draw  upon  the  Bank  or  bankers 
for  the  fame,  which  fums  are  wrote  off  in  their  bank-book 
accordingly. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  eafily  obferve,  that  any  bill 
of  exchange  whatfoever  is  properly  a  Draught,  with  re- 
gard to  the  drawer,  and  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  fame 
is  drawn,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  contents ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  properly  a  Remittance,  with  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  buys  the  bill,  and  pays  the  value,  as  well  as  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  fent,  or  remitted,  and  who 
confequently  receives  the  contents. 

In  relation  to  the  general  laws,  cuflofns,  and  ufages,  which 
concern  bills  of  exchange,  fee  the  article  Bills  of  Ex- 
change ;  and,  with  refpeel  to  the  method  of  ftating  ac- 
counts of  this  nature,  fee  the  articles  Banking,  Book- 
Keeping,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  I.  edger,  and  Mer- 
cantile Accountantship  ;  under  which feveral  heads 
will  he  find  very  ample  inftructions  whereby  to  capacitate 
him  for  the  ftating  of  any  kind  of  accounts  whatfoever,  be 
they  either  of  a  foreign  or  domeftic  concernment. 

Further  Remarks   upon  this  article  of  Remittances 
and  Draughts. 

As  in  inland  trafficable  affairs  it  may,  as  we  have  obferved, 
frequently  fuit  the  convenience  of  the  parties  to  remit  mo- 
ney in  one  city,  payable  to  the  order  of  a  correfpondent  who 
relides  in  another  at  a  confiderable  diftance  in  the  fame 
country  ;  fo  it  often  happens,  efpecially  among  the  geneial 
and  more  fkilful  merchants,  that  they  order  a  correfpondent 
of  London  to  draw  upon  their  correfpondent  of  Paris,  who 
may  be  debtor  to  him  in  Amfterdam,  for  their  account,  in- 
ftead  of  drawing  upon  him  of  Amfterdam  :  and  fo  in  divers 
other  places.  For  if  A  of  Amfterdam  be  indebted  to  B  of 
London,  and  C  of  Paris  be  alfo  indebted  to  A  of  Amfterdam  ; 
and  if  A  of  Amfterdam  orders  B  of  London  to  draw  upon 
C  of  Paris,  inftead  of  himfelf  of  Amfterdam,  it  may,  and 
'  often  does,  not  only  prove  mutually  agreeable  and  conve- 
venierrt,  but  fometimes  an  additional  advantage  is  the  mo- 


tive, either  to  the  one,  if  not  both,  fo  to  do  ;  and  what  thele 
advantages  may  be  at  fuch  conjuncture,  is  judged  of  by  the 
courfe  of  exchange  between  Amfterdam  and  London,  Am- 
fterdam and  Paris,  and  London  and  Paris ;  and  the  method 
whereby  fuch  bufinefs  is  tranfacted,  by  the  means  of  draughts 
and  remittances,  with  a  view  to  profit  to  be  made  by  the 
exchange,  is  called  the  arbitration  of  the  foreign  exchange. 
See  the  article  Arbitration  in  matters  of  the  Foreign 
exchange;  fee  alfo  the  articles  Engl  and,  Hamburgh; 
Holland,  and  the  chief  trading  cities  of  Europe,  under 
their  refpeclive  provinces. 
REPRIZALS,  a  right,  according  to  the  civil  law  and  that  of 
nations,  which  princes  have  to  retake  from  their  enemies 
fuch  things  as  they  unjuftly  detain  from  them,  or  other 
things  equivalent  thereto.  —  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  permiffiori 
given  by  a  prince  fometimes  to  a  fubject,  upon  a  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  caufe,  authorizing  him  to  retake,  from  the  firft 
perfon  he  meets  with  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  many  effects  as 
make  an  equivalent  to  what  have  been  violently  forced  from 
him,  and  for  which  the  oppofite  prince  has  refufed  to  do 
him  juftice. 

Thefe  permiffions  are  alfo  called  letters  of  mark,  mart,  or 
marque. — Thus  we  fay,  This  merchant  has  feized  the  effects 

of  the  Spaniard  Don ,  by  way  of  reprizal,  becaufe 

the  Spaniard  has  feized  his,  and  no  redrefs  could  be  had  at 
the  court  of  Madrid. 

Under  the  articles  Marque,  [Letters  of  Marque], 
Privateers,  Prizes,  we  have  given  the  principal  laws 
relating  thereto  :  as  they  have  fome  affinity  with  the  prefent 
fubject,  we  fhall  here  give  what  may  be  further  necefiarv, 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  in  particular,  to  the  un- 
derftanding  what  elfe  may  have  a  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding fubjecls. 

A  copy  of  letters  patent  for  efpecial  reprizals,  from  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  (under  the  great  feal  of  England)  againft: 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  fubjecls ;  inrolled  in  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  19  May,   15  Car.  II. 

Charles  the  Second,  &c.  Whereas  our  loving  fubjecls,  Sir 
William  Courteen,  Knt.  deceafed,  and  his  partners,  anno 
1643,  ty  the  depredation  and  hofiile  act  of  one  Gailard, 
commander  in  chief  of  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  Eaft-lndia 
company  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  between  Goa  and  Ma- 
cao, in  the  ftreights  of  Malacca, deprived  and  inoft  injurioufly 
fpoiled  of  a  certain  fhip  called  the  Bona  Efpeianza,  and  of 
her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  goods  and  la- 
ding in  her,  upon  a  very  hopeful  trading  voyage  to  China  ; 
which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and  there  all  tie  facto,  with- 
out due  procefs  of  law,  confifcated.  And  alfo  in  the  fame 
year,  another  laden  fhip  of  our  faid  fubject,  called  the  Henry 
Bonadvcnture,  being  come  on  ground  near  the  ifland  of  Mau- 
ritius, was  there,  Loth  fhip  and  goods,  feized  upon  by  fome 
of  the  officers  and  minifters,  and  others  under  the  command 
of  the  faid  Eaft-lndia  company, and  utteily  detained  from  the 
right  owners.  And  whereas  the  faid  Sir  William  Courtten, 
and  his  affigns,  in  his  life-time,  ufed  all  poffible  endeavours 
to  recover  the  faid  fhips  and  goods,  and  to  procure  further 
juftice  againft  the  malefactors,  and  yet  could  obtain  no  refti- 
tution  or  fatisfaclion  ;  whereby  they  came  to  be  much  dif- 
treffed,  and  utterly  undone  in  their  eftate  and  credit  :  and 
thereupon,  and  upon  the  moft  humble  fupplication  and  ad- 
drefTes  of  Francis  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  William  Courtean, 
Efq;  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Sir  William,  deceafed,  Sir 
John  Ayton,  and  Sir  William  Turner,  Knts.  and  George 
Carew,  and  Charles  Whitaker,  Efqrs.  (on  the  behalf  of  them- 
felves,  and  divers  others  interefted  in  the  faid  two  fhips,  Bo- 
na Efperanza,  and  Henry  Bonadventurc,  abd  in  the  eftates 
of  the  faid  Sir  William  Courteen,  deceafed)  Sir  Edward  Lit- 
tleton, Bart,  and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knt.  that  we  would  take 
their  cafe  into  our  princely  confideration  :  we,  out  of  a  juft 
fenfe  we  then  had,  and  ftill  have,  of  their  unjuft  fufferings 
in  that  bufinefs,  both  by  our  own  letters,  under  our  iigri 
manual,  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Piovinces,  and 
by  Sir  George  Downing,  Knt.  and  Bart,  our  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, to  whom  we  gave  fpecial  command  fo  to  do,  re- 
quired fatiafaction  to  be  matie,  according  to  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice, and  the  amity  and  good  corrc-fpoudence  which  we  then 
defired  to  conferve  with  them  firm  and  invidable.  And 
whereas,  after  feveral  addrefles  made  to  the  States  General 
by  our  faid  envoy,  and  nothing  granted  effectual  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  faid  fubjecls  (whom  we  take  ourfelve%  in  honour 
and  juftice,  concerned  to  fee  fatisfied  and  repaid)  we  lately 
commanded  the  faid  Sir  George  Downing  to  intimate,  and 
fignify  to  the  faid  States,  that  we  expected  their  final  anfwer, 
concerning  fatisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  faid  fhips  and 
goods,  by  a  time  then  prefixed,  and  fmce  elapfed,  that  we 
might  fo  govern  ourfelves  thereupon,  that  our  aforefaid  fub- 
jecls might  be  relieved  according  to  right  and  juftice  ;  and 
yet  no  fatisfactqry  anfwer  hath  been  given  ;  fo  that  we  can- 
not but  apprehend  it  to  be,  not  only  a  truitlefs  endeavour, 
but  a  proftituting  of  our  honour  and  dignity,  to  make  far- 
ther application,  alter  fo  many  denials  an  1  (lightings.  And 
whereas  John  Exton,  doctor  of  laws,  judge  of  our  high  admi- 
ralty court  of  England,   upon  our  command  to  certify  to  us 
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\he  value  of  the  lofTes  and  damages  fuftatned  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  Courteen,  and  partners,  whofe  intereft  is  now 
Vefted  in  our  loving  fubjects  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  Knt.  and 
George  Carew,  Efq;  and  partners,  hath,  upon  full  exami- 
nation and  proof  thereof,  made  by  witneiTes  in  our  high 
court  of  admiralty,  reported  and  certified  under  his  hand, 
that  the  fame  do  amount  to  the  fum  of  One  hundred  fifty- 
one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  twelve  pounds. 
Now  know  ye,  That  for  a  full  reftitution  to  be  made  to 
them  for  their  (hips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  of  which  the 
faid  Sir  William  Courteen,  Knt.  and  partners,  were  fo  de- 
fpoiled  as  aforefaid,  with  all  fuch  cofts  and  charges  as  they 
fhall  be  at  for  the  recovery  of  the  fame  :  we,  by  the  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  have  thought  fit,  and  by  thefe  prefents 
do  grant  licence  and  authority,  under  our  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land, unto  our  faid  fubjects,  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George 
Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  for  and 
on  the  behalf  of  themfelves  and  other  perfons  interefted,  as 
aforefaid,  to  equip,  victual,  furnifh,  and  to  fet  to  fea,  from 
time  to  time,  fuch  and  fo  many  fhips  and  pinnaces  as  they 
fhall  think  fit ;  provided  always,  that  there  be  an  entry  made 
and  recorded  in  the  admiralty  courts,  of  the  names  of  all  fhips 
and  veflels,  and  of  their  burthen  and  ammunition,  and  for 
how  long  time  they  are  victualled,  and  alfo  the  names  of  the 
commanders  thereof,  before  the  fame  or  any  of  them  be  fet 
forth  to  fea;  and  with  the  faid  fhips  and  pinnaces  by  force 
of  arms  to  fet  upon,  take,  and  apprehend  any  of  the  fhips, 
goods,  money,  and  merchandizes  belonging  to  the  States- 
General,  or  any  of  the  fubjects  inhabiting  within  any  of 
their  dominions  or  territories,  wherefoever  the  fame  fhall 
be  found,  and  not  in  any  port  or  harbour  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, unlefs  it  be  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the  parties  that  did 
the  wrong.  And  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  money  and  mer- 
chandizes, being  fo  taken,  and  brought  into  fome  port  of 
our  realms  and  dominions,  an  inventory  thereof  fhall  be 
taken,  by  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty,  by  the  judge 
or  judges  thereof  for  the  time  being,  upon  proofs  made  before 
him  or  them  that  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes, 
or  money,  did  belong  to  the  States  General,  or  any  of  their 
fubjects,  as  aforefaid  :  that  they  fhall  be  lawful  prize  to  the 
faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  to  retain  and 
•keep  in  their  or  any  of  their  poffeffions,  and  to  make  fale 
and  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market,  or  howfoever  elfe,  to  their 
and  every  of  their  beft  advantage  and  benefit,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  at  any  time  heretofore  hath  been  accuftomed  by 
way  of  reprizal,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  the  fame  as  lawful 
prize,  and  as  their  own  proper  goods  :  fo  that  neither  any 
captain,  mafter,  nor  any  of  their  company,  that  fhall  ferve 
in  perfon,  or  fhall  promote  and  advance  the  faid  enterprize, 
in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  manner  or  wife 
be  reputed  or  challenged  as  an  offender  againft  any  of  our 
laws.  And  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  manner  of  perfons, 
as  well  our  fubjecls  as  any  others,  to  buy  the  faid  fhips,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  fo  taken  and  apprehended  by  the  faid 
captains,  mafters,  and  others,  and  adjudged  as  aforefaid, 
without  any  damage,  lofs,  hindrance,  trouble,  molefration, 
or  incumbrance  to  befal  the  faid  buyers,  or  any  of  them,  in 
as  ample  and  lawful  manner  as  if  the  fhips,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandizes,  had  been  come  and  gotten  by  lawful 
traffic  of  merchants,  or  of  juft  prizes  in  time  of  war.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  all  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  taken 
by  virtue  of  this  our  commiffion,  fhall  be  kept  in  fafety; 
and  no  part  of  them  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  diminifhed,  or  the 
bulk  thereof  broken,  until  judgment  hath  firft  palled  as  afore- 
faid, that  they  are  the  fhips  and  merchandize  of  the  States 
General,  or  fome  of  their  fubjects,  as  aforefaid.  And  if,  by 
colour  of  this  our  commiffion,  there  fhall  be  taken  any  fhips, 
goods,  or  merchandizes^-ef  any  of  our  loving  fubjects,  or 
the  fubjects  of  any  prince  or  ftate  in  good  league  or  amity 
with  (except  the  States  General,  or  their  fubjects,  as  afore- 
faid) and  the  goods  therein  laden,  fold  and  embezzled,  or 
diminifhed,  or  the  bulk  thereof  broken  in  any  place,  before 
they  fhall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  States  General,  or 
fome  of  their  fubjects,  as  aforefaid,  that  then  this  commiffion 
fhall  not  be  of  fufficient  authority  to  take  thefaid  fhips,  goods, 
2nd  merchandizes,  or  to  warrant  or  fave  harmlefs  fuch  as 
{hall  receive,  buy,  or  intermeddle  therein  ;  but  that  both 
the  prizes  fo  taken,  and  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  fhall  be  con- 
lifcated  to  our  ufe. 

And  further  we  do  hereby  declare,  That  it  is  our  will  and 
pleafure  that  this  our  commiffion  fhall  remain  in  full  force  and 
power  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  the  faid  Sir  Edmund 
Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators, 
and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  by  virtue  thereof,  have  by 
force  of  arms  apprehended,  taken,  feized,  recovered,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  faid  States  General,  or  their  fubjects,  One 
hundred  fifty- one  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
according  to  the  appraifement  to  be  made,  by  appraifers  up- 
on oath,  nominated  and  authorized  in  our  faid  court  of  ad- 
miralty, of  fuch  fhips,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  as 
fhall  be  taken  from  the  laid  States  General,  or  any  of  their 
fubjects,  by  virtue  of  this  commiiTion,  or  fhall  otherwife  re- 
ceive fatisfaction  of  the  debt  aforefaid,  by  compofition  to  be 


made  between  thofe  of  the  Eaft- India  company  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Ca- 
rew, their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  afore- 
faid: notwithftanding  the  prefent  difference  between  us  and 
the  faid  States  General,  depending  upon  general  reprizes,  mav 
be  agreed  and  compofed,  and  that,  in  the  interim,  a  good 
correfpondence  may  be  renewed  between  us  and  the  faid  States 
General :  in  which  cafe,  nevertheless,  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
fure, that,  in  the  execution  of  this  our  commiffion,  no  vio- 
lence fhall  be  done  to  the  perfons  of  the  faid  fubjects  of  the 
faid  States  General,  but  only  in  cafe  of  refiftance  ;  and  that 
after  in  cold  blood,  the  fubjects  of  the  States  General,  if  hurt 
or  wounded,  fhall  be  ufed  with  all  convenient  offices  of  hu- 
manity and  kindnefs,  &c. 

A  proclamation  for  revoking  the  foregoing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizals,  publifhed  Augufr.  30,   1680. 

Whereas  George  Carew,  Efq;  had  formerly  granted  to  him 
letters  of  marque  againft  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  for  fatisfadtion  of  a  certain  demand  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Courteen  and  others  had  againft  the  faid  States,  and 
to  which  the  faid  George  Carew  was  intitled,  which  faid  de- 
mand has  fince,  by*featy  of  peace  between  his  Majefty  and 
the  faid  States,  been  totally  abolifhed  and  extinguifhed,  and 
all  letters  of  marque  and  reprizals  by  the  fame  treaty  difcharged 
accordingly  :  and  whereas  his  majefty  has  fince  recalled  and 
fufpended  the  faid  letters  of  marque,  to  the  end  that  no  per- 
fon may  be  milled,  under  pretence  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizal  heretofore  granted  to  the  faid  George  Carew, 
and  thereby  incur  the  danger  of  the  law  as  pirates,  his  Ma- 
jefty is  pleafed,  by  this  his  proclamation  to  declare,  that  the 
faid  George  Carew  has  now  no  authority  and  commiffion, 
by  virtue  of  any  fuch  letters  of  marque,  to  equip  or  fet  out 
any  veftel  whatfoever  ;  and  that  all  perfons  that  fhall  prefume 
to  be  aiding  to  him  in  fetting  forth  any  fuch  fhip,  or  ferve 
under  him,  by  colour  of  any  fuch  pretended  authority,  fhall 
be  proceeded  againft  as  pirates,  according  to  the  utmoft 
feverity  of  the  law. 
REVENUE,  [PUBLIC  REVENUE].  REVENUE, 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  the  yearly  rent,  or  profits,  ari- 
fing  to  a  man  from  his  lands,  pofieffions,  &c.  The  public 
revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  the  yearly  income,  or  fums  raifed, 
at  prefent,  by  the  authority  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  kingdom,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  depends 
upon  a  wife  regulation  of  its  Revenues.  When  taxes  are 
not  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  the  ruin 
of  the  fubject,  a  moth  in  the  treafury,  the  univerfal  lamen- 
tation of  a  kingdom,  and  the  intereft  and  joy  of  foreigners. 
But  a  prudent  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of  a  ftate,  the 
life  of  the  people,  glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and  diftrefs  to  fo- 
reigners, and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft  bleffings  to 
human  life. 

As  not  only  the  intereft  of  trade,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  will  ever  confift  in  keeping  princes 
dependent  on  the  parliament  for  the  money  that  fhall  be  ex- 
acted from  the  people  ;  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  a  fhort  hiftory 
how  the  public  money  has  been  levied,  from  the  Conqueft 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  from  that  asra  to  the  prefent 
time. 

Kinc  William  I. 
Having  conquered  England,  his  Will  became  a  law,  and 
he  looked  upon  all  the  land  and  treafure  of  the  nation  as  his 
own.  He  diftiibuted  the  greateft  part  of  the  Engliin  tends 
among  his  Normans,  and  others,  who  helped  him  in  the 
conqueft ;  whereby  he  fecured  their  attachment,  and  effec- 
tually deprefTed  the  natives. — He  alfo  divides  the  Jands  into 
baronies  and  knights  fees. — He  caufes  an  exact  furvey  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  lands;  by  which  he  knew  diftinctly  every  acre 
of  arable,  meadow,  pafture,  common,  wood,  marfti,  and 
every  other  fort,  and  taxed  them  all  to  their  value. — He 
rated,  in  like  manner,  all  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
villages. — This  furvey  is  preferved  in  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
Doomfday-Book. — He  eftablifhed  the  duty  of  Danegeld,  on 
account  of  pirates,  but  exempted  the  church  from  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  yet  he  caufed  all  the  monafteries  to  be  plundered 
of  their  money. — He  brings  under  military  fervitude  all  the 
bifhoprics  and  abbies  that  held  baronies — Makes  inquiry  in 
every  county  how  many  acres  were  fufficient  yearly  lor  one 
plough,  &c. — Caufes  inquifition  to  be  made  what  affefTment 

each  city,  caftle,  &c.    paid    yearly Takes  6s.   of  each 

plough-land,  or  hide,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  extorts 
immenfe  fums  from  all  people  promifcuoufly. 

REMARKS. 
What  all  thefe  incomes  of  the  Conqueror  might  amount  to  is 
not  poffible  to  be  known,  there  being  no  ertimates  extant 
even  of  thofe  fums  which  he  raifed  by  way  of  tax  ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  account  of  all  the  other  profits  he  made  by  the 
feveral  ways  above  mentioned. — He  Hood  not  in  need  of  par- 
liaments to  fupply  his  wants,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  take 
all  that  his  fubjects  poflefled. — However  arbitrary  and  lawlefi 
this  abfolute  monarch  and  conqueror  was,  yet,  it  has  been 
faid,  that  he  did  not  abfolutelv  abolifh  the  rights,  laws  and 
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cuftoms  of  the  Englifh  people,  but  fubmitted  hirhfelf,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  thofe  contained  in  the  Doomfday  Book. 
After  the  Saxons  were  fettled  in  England,  their  fiiver  coins 
were  generally  all  of  afize,  and  ill-minted,  which  they  called 
pennies,  worth  about  three-pence  of  our  money,  and  aHo 
half-pennies  and  farthings,  and  half-farthings  called  ftica's. 
After  the  Norman  conqueft,  a  pound  of  gold  being  divided 
into  24  carats,  and  every  carat  into  4  grains,  the  old  fterling, 
as  it  was  afterwards  calied,  or  right  ftandard  of  gold,  con- 
fided of  23  carats  and  3  grains  and  a  half  of  fine  gold,  and 
half  a  grain  of  allay  of  copper  or  fiiver.  Alfo,  a  pound  of 
fiiver  being  divided  into  12  ounces,  and  every  ounce  into 
20  pennyweights,  and  every  pennyweight  into  24  grains,  a 
pound  weight  of  old  fterling  confifted  then,  as  it  does  at 
prefent,  of  II  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  fine  filver>  and 
18  pennyweights  of  allay. 

King  William  Rufus, 

Son  and  fucceflbr  to  the  Conqueror,  fpared  no  manner  of  ra- 
pine or  fimony. — Holds  mod  of  the  church-lands  in  his  own 
hands,  and  fauns  them  out  to  the  laity.— Extorts  5000  marks 
from  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln. — Exacts  10s.  a  man  from 
ao,000  foot. — Seizes  all  the  effects  of  the  archbifhop  and 

church  of  Canterbury. -Demands  Danegeld  of   all  the 

barons. — Draws  the  wealth  of  the  church  into  his  own 
trrarury. — In  fhort,  he  flayed  the  people  with  taxes  and  ex- 
actions in  every  (hape;  and  having  oppreffed  and  ruined  his 
fubjects,  he  was  matched  away  with  a  violent  death. 

REMARKS. 

This  prince  not  only  governed  as  his  father  had  done,  in  a 
defpotic  manner,  as  inheriting  all  that  he  did,  and,  confe- 
quently,  had  the  fame  property  in  all  the  lands  and  all  his  re- 
venues ;  but  he  oppreffed  both  clergy  and  laity  without  mercy , 
laying  the  moft  unreafbnable  impofitions  on  their  lands,  houfes, 
and  effects  of  every  kind,  infomuch  that  no  man  could  call 
any  thing  his  own  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  reigned,  or  raged, 
tor  the  fpace  of  near  1 3  years. — At  the  time  of  his  death,  this 
king  held  in  his  own  hands  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury, 
the  bifhoprics  of  Winchefter  and  Salifbury,  and  12  abbies, 
which  he  wjs  wont  to  fell,  or  let  out  to  farm,  or  keep  them 
to  himfelf :  he  had  all  the  vices  of  his  father  without  his 
virtue",. — Ranulph  Fiambert,  a  man  of  oppreffive  principles 
and  mean  birth,  was  his  trcafurer,  and  the  projector  of  moft 
of  the  unjuflifuble  ways  practifed  by  the  king  to  extort  money 
from  his  fubjects. 

The  two  firft  kings  after  the  Conqueft  coined  only  pennies : 
they  agree,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  in  weight  and  good- 
nefs,  with  the  pennies  of  the  Saxon  kings,  their  immediate 
predereflbn.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  think  that  king 
William  introduced  no  new  weight  into  his  mints;  but  that 
the  fame  weight  ufed  there  for  fome  ages  after,  and  called  the 
pound  of  the  Tower  of  London,  was  the  old  pound  of  the 
Saxon  monies  before  the  Conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter 
than  the  Troy  pound  by  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy,  and 
did  not  very  fcnfibly  differ  from  12  ounces  ol  the  weight  ftill 
ufed  in  the  money  affairs  of  Germany,  and  there  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Colonia  weight.  And  whereas  the  prefent 
ftandard  of  England,  of  n  ounces  2  pennyweights  fine,  to 
18  pennyweights  of  allay,  is  called,  in  the  oldeft  accounts  of 
the  Mint  extant,  the  old  ftandard,  or  the  ftandard  of  the  old 
fterlin»s,  it  is  moft  probable  that  thefe  pennies  were  of  that 
ftandard,  and  that  the  pound  of  the  Tower  of  fuch  ftandard 
fiiver  was  then  cut  into  240  of  thefe  pennies :  whence  the 
weight  of  the  penny  will  be  found  22  Troy  grains  and  a 
half;  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  20  (hillings,  or  of  240  fuch 
pennies  of  full  weight,  was  the  fame  as  the  value  58 
Shillings  and  one-penny  halfpenny  of  our  prefent 
coined  money. 

Of  the  payment  of  the  king's  revenue  in  thofe  ancient  times. 

At  firft,  the  tenants  of  knights  fees  anfwered  to  their  lords 
by  military  ferviees ;  and  the  tenants  of  focage  lands  and  de- 
mefnes,  in  great  meafure,  by  work  and  provifions:  after- 
wards, the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  anfwered  in  gold  and 
fiiver,  and  fometimes  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  birds  of  game, 
and  the  like,  and  fometimes  in  both  together.  When  a  man 
paid  money  into  the  Exchequer,  it  was  faid,  in  Thefauro 
liberavit  fo  much  ;  and  the  fame  phrafe  continueth  to  this 
day-  Thefe  payments  were  made  Ad  fcalam  &  ad  penfum, 
and  in  blank  fiiver  and  numero,  by  tale.  Ad  fcalam  was  by 
paying  fix-pence  over  and  above  each  pound,  or  20  fhillings, 
which  at  firft  was  thought  fufficient  to  make  good  the  weight ; 
ad  penfum  was  the  perfon's  making  good  the  deficiencies  of 
weight,  though  it  was  more  than  lix  pence  per  20  fhillings. 
But  as  the  money  might  be  deficient  in  finenefs,  a3  well  as 
weight,  a  third  way  of  payment  was  by  melting  down  part 
of  the  money  paid  in,  and  reducing  it  to  plate  of  a  due  fine- 
nefs ;  when  the  ferm  was  melted  down,  it  was  faid  to  be 
-iealbated,  or  blanched.  As  fuppofc  a  ferm  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  after  the  melting,  as 
before  obferved,  it  was  faid  to  be  a  hundred  pounds  blank: 
frequently  the  twentieth  part  of  one  (hilling  was  accepted  in 
lieu  of  melting,  to  fave  trouble  and  charge?.  The  payment 
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by  huniero,  or  tale,  needs  no  explanation.  Payments,  of  at 
leaft  computations,  were  made  by  marks  and  half  marks, 
ounces  and  half  ounces  of  gold;  and  in  pounds,  marks,  half 
marks,  (hillings,  pence,  &c.  of  fiiver.  The  mark  of  gold 
was  equal  to  120  fhillings  of  fiiver ;  the  ounce  of  gold  wa6 
equivalent  to  15  (hillings  of  fiiver  ;  the  pound  of  fiiver  by 
tale  was  26  (hillirigs ;  the  mark  13  (hillings  and  four-pence  j 
and  the  (hilling  confifted  of  12  pence;  and  a  penny  was  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  equal  to  our  three-pence. 

King  Henry  I. 

Succeeds  his  brother  William  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  fbvereign 
prerogative;  The  firft  impofition  he  laid  was  three  (hillings 
on  every  hide  of  land,  to  marry  his  daughters. — Anno  Dom. 
1  io4)  he  exacted  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  land  lay  under  grievous  and  exorbitant  oppreffions, 
the  difcord  being  revived  between  him  and  his  brother  Robert, 
earl  of  Normandy. -»-He  alfo  feizes  the  archbifhopric  of 
Canterbury  into  his  own  hinds,  and  left  ioo,oool.  at  his 
death,  befides  plate  and  jewels.— The  charter  this  prince 
granted  the  nation  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  is  Cne  of 
the  moft  remarkable  particulars  of  his  reign,  during  which 
England  enjoyed  a  prodigious  plenty  of  all  things:  for  a  (hil- 
ling, at  this  time,  might  be  bought  as  much  corn  as  would 
ferve  1 00  men  a  day  ;  and  for  a  groat,  which  was  alfo 
the  price  of  a  fheep,  as  much  hay  and  oats  as  20  horfes 
could  eat  in  the  fiime  time.  This  was  owing  to  the  fcarci<y 
of  money. 

The  coined  pennies  of  this  prince,  the  firft  Henry,  were  like 
thofe  bf  his  father  and  brother,  to  which,  as  the  hiftorians 
very  particularly  tell  us,  he  added  half-pennies  alfo. 
The  manner  of  paying  in  and  computing  the  king's  money 
being  (hewn  at  the  end  of  William  Rufus's  reign,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  briefly  to  (hew  here  how  the  royai  revenue  was  levied  j 
and  the  manner  of  ifluing  it.  (1.)  As  to  the  levying,  the  perfon 
principally  intruded  was  the  fherifF  of  each  county,  who,  in 
thofe  days,  was  an  officer  of  great  authority  ;  however^  there 
were  feveral  other  dated  collectors  and  accountants,  namely, 
the  efcheators,  the  farmers,  (or  cuftodes  of  fuch  towns  and 
burghs  as  were  not  within  the  fhcriff's  receipt)  the  cuftodes 
cambii,  or  cudomers,  the  keepers  of  the  wardrobe,  and,  in 
general,  all  perfons  who  held  bailiwicks  from  the  king,  or  re- 
ceived any  of  his  treafure  or  revenue  by  impreft,  or  otherwife, 
were  obliged  to  render  an  account  thereof,  and,  in  fucceeding 
times,  the  collectors  of  tallages,  difmes,  quinzimes,  &c. 
But,  in  cafe  thefe  officers  could  not  inforce  the  king's  debtors 
to  make  payment,  the  fherifF  was  aimed  with  fufficient  power 
to  do  it.  The  mod  ancient  procefs  made  n(s  of  was  the  fum- 
mon  of  the  Exchequer,  which  iffued  twice  a  year  into  all  the 
counties  of  England,  and  was  returnable  againd  the  times  of 
holding  the  Duo  fcaccaria,  namely,  the  Scaccarium  Pafchse, 
or  Exchequer  of  Eafter,  and  the  Scaccarium  St  Michaelis,  of 
Exchequer  of  Michaelmas,  which  were  the  general  terms  for 
the  fherifFs  and  other  accountants,  to  pay  in  their  farms  of 
rents,  and  other  ifTues  of  their  bailiwicks.  This  was  the  or- 
dinary procefs ;  but,  upon  urgent  occafions,  the  king  fome- 
times iffued  fpecial  writs  to  the  fherifF,  and  others  concerned 
in  collecting  the  revenue,  commanding  them  to  levy  debts, 
&c.  with  all  fpeed. 

(2.)  As  to  the  manner  of  ifluing  the  king's  money  :  this  W2S 
done  feveral  ways.  Whilft  the  money  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  fherifFs,  farmers,  or  others,  it  was  ufual  for  the  king, 
his  chief  juftices,  great  officers  of  his  court,  treafufer,  or  ba- 
rons of  the  Exchequer,  to  order  them  by  writ  to  make  pro- 
vifions and  payments  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands.  This 
writ  was  fometimes  called  the  (herifF's  warrant ;  for,  upon 
producing  it,  he  had  allowance  made  to  him  de  tanto  upon 
his  account.  Sometimes  the  king's  money  was  iffued  by  way 
of  preft,  or  impreft,  either  out  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer, 
the  wardrobe,  or  other  the  king's  treafuries.  Impreft  feems 
to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  concreditum,  or  accommo- 
datum,  and  when  a  man  had  money  imprefled  to  him,  he  be- 
came accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  fame.  In  the  5th  year 
of  king  Stephen,  an  account  was  rendered  at  the  Exchequer 
of  certain  monies  imprefled  to  the  accountant,  when  the  em- 
prefs  came  into  England.  Mag.  Rot.  5  Steph. 
According  to  ancient  ufage,  the  king's  treafure  was  to  be 
iffued,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  mandate,  under  the  great  and 
privy  feal,  and  directed  fometimes  to  the  juftices  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  commonly  to  the  treafurers  and  cham- 
berlain of  the  receipt;  and  the  writ  was  founded  upon  a  bill 
or  certificate  from  the  Exchequer,  or  Wardrobe,  or  other 
matter  of  record.  But  the  ufual  writ  for  ifluing  of  the  king'i 
money  out  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  Liberate  (fo  called  from 
that  word  ufed  in  it)  directed  to  the  treafurer  and  chamber- 
lain. This  writ  was  of  two  forts :  a  liberate  for  paying  a  fum 
hac  vice  only,  and  a  liberate  current,  or  dormant,  for  paying 
in  continuance,  or  more  than  once.  The  reader  may  fee 
inftances  of  thefe  things  in  Madox's  Hidory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, ch.  6,   10. 

King  Stephen 

Tmpofes  no  regular  taxes,  but  raifes  all  monies  by  plundering 
and  robbing.— -Seizes  on  all  his  predecefibi 's,  king  Henry'  , 
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treafurc— Raifes  Danegeld,  contrary  to  his  folemn  promife, 
and  feizes  on  the  treafures  left  by  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 

REMARKS. 

The  whole  time  that  Stephen  held  the  crown  was  one  con- 
tinued fceneof  blood  and  devaftation  ;  the  government  being 
quite  unhinged,  and  all  brought  into  confufion5  the  fword  de- 
cided all  controverfies,  and  taxes  in  general  were  raifed  by 
lawlefs  oppreffion. 

I.  Having  fhewn,  in  the  former  reigns,  how  the  money  was 
paid  in,  and  iflued  out  of  the  Exchequer,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
now  to  reprefent  the  particular  branches  of  the  royal  revenue, 
namely,  i.  The  demefns  of  the  crown.  2.  Efcheats.  3. 
Feudal  and  other  profits,  arifing  out  of  the  demefns  and  ef- 
cheats. 4.  The  yeaily  ferms  of  counties  and  towns.  5. 
Fines  and  amerciaments.  6.  Aids,  fcutages,  tallages  and 
cufloms.     7.  Cafual  profits  of  divers  kinds. 

Thefe  particulars  give  great  light  tofeveral  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  hiftory.  Firft,  of  the  ancient  demefn  of  the  crown,  it 
appears,  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  and  afterwards,  the  de- 
mefn lands  were  confiderable  for  extent  and  income.  Doomf- 
day-Book  fhews  what  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
ConfefTor,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  king's  demefns  from  his 
efcheats,  and  other  lands,  and  from  the  lands  of  other  men. 

II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  revenue  arofe  by  efcheats, 
under  which  term  are  comprehended  not  only  thofe  lands 
moft  properly  fo  called,  but  thofe  alfo  which  at  fundry  times 
after  the  Conqueft  became  vefted  in  the  crown,  either  by 
devolution,  foifeiture,  feizure,  or,  perhaps,  by  fome  other 
title. 

By  the  revenue-rolls  of  the  Pipe  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.  (which,  next  to  Doomfday,  are  the  moft  ancient 
rolls  of  records  now  extant)  and  likewife  by  thofe  of  the  next 
fucceeding  kings,  we  find  the  crown  then  in  pofieffion  of  feve- 
ral  great  honours,  baronies,  and  lands,  of  that  fort  which  are 
ufually  filled  honor,  baronia,  or  terra  of  fuch  a  one,  with 
the  addition  fometimes  of  Quse  eft  in  manu  regis,  without 
expreffing  by  what  title  they  became  vefted  in  the  crown. 
Thefe  great  efcheats  were  anciently  committed  ufually  by 
the  king  to  certain  perfons  in  ferm,  or  cuftody,  who  an- 
fwered  at  the  Exchequer  yearly  for  the  iffues,  or  ferm 
thereof.  Befides  thee  greater  fees,  the  lands  of  lower  per- 
fons, and  fometimes  of  hereditary  offices  and  ferjeantries, 
with  the  lands  appertaining  thereto,  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

As  the  king  had  the  full  dominion  in  all  thefe  efcheats,  after 
they  had  been  long  vefted  in  the  crown,  they  were  hardly 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  king's  ancient  demefn.  About 
the  latter  end  of  king  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  they  began 
to  form  an  efcheatry,  which,  in  fubfequent  times,  was 
managed  by  officers  called  at  firft  cuftodes  efcaetria?,  and 
afterwards  efcators :  however  fome  of  the  fmaller  efcheats 
were  ufually  holden  by  the  fheriffs.  When  efcheats  came 
to  the  crown,  the  juftices  itinerant  took  care,  within  their 
feveral  circuits,  to  have  them  feized  to  the  crown,  and 
put  in  charge  to  the  fheriffs,  and  other  officers,  to  the 
king's  profit. 

III.  Some  revenues  likewife  accrued  to  the  crown  from  va- 
cant bifhoprics,  and  abbies  of  royal  foundation  and  patron- 
age: for  in  ancient  times,  when  fuch  bifhop  or  abbot  hap- 
pened to  die,  the  king  ufed  to  feize  the  temporalities  into  his 
hands,  and  receive  the  profits  till  the  vacancy  was  filled. 

King  Henry  II. 

Lays  a  tax  called  efcuage,  or  fcutage. — Impofes  fcutage  again, 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  and  again  in  the  7th  inftant. — 
Obliges  the  Jews  to  pay  a  tallage  or  donum. — Lays  two- 
pence in  the  pound  upon  all  arable  lands  and  wines;  as  alfo 
upon  goods,  houfes,  and  employments,  one  year. — Lays  a 
penny  in  the  pound  for  four  years  after. — Raifes  an  aid  for 
marrying  his  daughter,  of  one  mark  for  each  knight's  fee 
throughout  England. — Lays  another  fcutage  in  his  18th 
year,  and  another  in  the  33d  year. — Takes  of  the  Jews  a 
fourth  part  of  their  chattels,  by  way  of  tallage. — Levies  a 
tenth  throughout  all  his  dominions. — Levies  a  tenth  of  all 
moveables  in  his  35th  year. — Keeps  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln 
vacant  17  years,  and  fix  others  for  a  long  time,  as  well  a* 
12  abbies.  — Keeps  alfo  the  archbifhopric  of  York  vacant  10 
years,  and  Laves  behind  him  900,0001. 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  two  firft  branches  of  the  royal  revenue  being  fpoken 
of  already,  namely  the  demefns  of  the  crown  and  efcheats, 
the  third  branch  is  the  feudal,  and  other  profits  arifing  from 
thence,  as  reliefs ;  upon  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  every 
heir  that  held  his  lands  by  barony,  or  knights  fervice,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  the  king,  on  his  taking 
pofieffion  of  the  inheritance.  Thefe  reliefs  were  at  firft  un- 
certain, till  Magna  Charta,  when  an  earl  paid  an  hundred 
pounds,  a  baron  one  hundred  marks,  a  knight,  for  one  fee, 
five  pounds. 

Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fome  baronies  were  much 
larger  than  others,  and  fo  of  the  kngots  fees.     This  diffe- 


rence arofe  from  the  refpe&ive  charters  of  the  feoffment  •  for 
if  the  king  enfeoffed  a  man  of  forty  knights  fees,  to  hold  by 
barony,   or  ten  knights  fees,    to  hold  by  barony,  the  tenure 
was  barony  in  each  cafe.     So,  alfo,  if  the  king  enfeoffed  a 
man  of  twenty  carues  of  land,  to  hold  by  the  fervice  of  one 
knight,  or  forty  carues,  to  hold  by  the  fervice  of  one  knight 
the  feoffee   had,  in  each  cafe,  one  knight's  fee.     For  this 
reafon,  at  certain  timesj  a  diftincfion  was  made  between  the 
baron  Pes  and  fees  of  the  old,  and  thofe  of  the  new  feoffment 
the  old  being  commonly  larger  than  thofe  of  the  new  ;  not- 
withftanding  this  difference,  the  relief  of  the  barony,  or  fee 
whether  it  was  greater  or  teller,  was  the  fame.     But  when 
two  baronies  came  to  be  vefted  in  one  man,  he  was  charged 
with  a  relief  for  each. 

IV.  Another  feudal  profit  w.'s  wardfhip  and  marriage. 
During  the  nonage  of  the  heirs  of  the  king's  tenants  in  ca- 
pite,  the  king  could  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  and  marriage  of 
them  to  whom  he  pleafed,  which  raifed  him  a  great  revenue. 
A  fourth  branch  of  the  revenue,  was  the  yearly  ferms  of  the 
counties.  From  the  reign  of  king  William  I.  the  king  ufed 
to  let  out  the  feveral  counties,  upon  a  yearly  ferm  or  rent  or 
commit  them  to  cuftcdy.  The  fermer,  or  committee,  was 
ufually  ftiled  fheriff.  Moft,  if  not  all  the  counties,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  revenue-rolls,  were  thus  lett  at  ferm  in  king 
Stephen's  reign.  When  a  county  was  lett  for  more  than 
formerly,  the  improvement  was  called  crementum,  the  in- 
crement; which  was  fometimes  anfwered  in  palfreys,  hawks, 
&c.  2.  The  yearly  ferms  of  the  towns:,  burghs,  and  gilds. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueft, 
the  cities  and  towns  were  inverted  either  in  the  crown,  or  the 
clergy,  or  the  baronage.  Some  of  thefe  towns  the  king  was 
pofieiied  of,  as  part  of  the  original  inheritance  of  the  cromn, 
others  by  antient  efcheat,  juft  as  his  other  lands.  When  the 
king  was  feized  of  a  city  or  town  in  demefn,  he  was  lord  of 
the  foil,  viz.  of  all  the  land  within  the  fire  and  p.ccincr 
thereof,  of  all  the  burgage-houfes,  (beds,  flails,  and  build- 
ings, herbage,  profits  of  fairs  and  markets,  pleas  and  r*r- 
quifites  of  courts  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  iffues,  profits,  and  ap- 
purtenances, of  the  city  or  town,  of  any  kind,  that  was  not 
alienated  by  himfelf  or  anceftors.  For  fometimes  the  crown 
thought  fie  to  grant  fome  part,  or  profit,  to  a  private  pcrfon 
or  monaftery. 

Such -a  city  or  town  was  commonly  ftiled  civitas  regis,  villa 
regis,  burgus  regis  ;  and  the  men  homines  or  burgenfes  re- 
gis. The  yearly  profit  made  by  the  king  of  his  cities  ajid 
towns,  was  paid  him  feveral  ways.  The  iffues  of  fome  were 
included  in  the  general  ferms  of  the  county  where  they  lay 
and  were  anfwered  by  the  fheriff.  Sometimes  the  king  com- 
mitted them  to  fermers,  or  cuftodes,  diftincl  from  the  fhe- 
riffs. In  a  word,  fometimes  the  king  lett  his  town  to  the 
townfmen,  at  ferm  for  years,  or  in  fee-ferm,  th;r  is,  perpe- 
tual ferm  for  ever :  fince  feodum,  fee,  was  ufed  in  England 
to  fignify  a  perpetual  efiate,  it  h^s  been  ufed  to  denote  per- 
petuity in  office  and  in  rent.  Thus  inheritable  offices  have 
been  rendered  offices  in  fee. 

When  a  town  was  put  to  fee-ferm,  the  tenure  was  burgage, 
particular  burgage,  tenements  lying  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
the  town  itfelf,  were  faid  to  be  fo  holden.  In  procefoof 
time,  moft  of  the  towns  and  burghs  came  to  be  lett  to  the 
refpeclive  townfmen  or  burgeffes,  at  fee-ferm. 
To  the  ferms  of  the  towns,  may  be  referred  the  ferms  or 
yearly  payments  to  the  crown,  by  the  gilds  and  mefteres. 
The  word  gild  fignifies  a  company,  fociety,  brotherhood,  by 
which  laft  name  the  religious  gilds  were  called,  that  were 
founded  for  devotion  and  almfdeeds,  as  the  fecular  gilds  were 
chiefly  for  trade  and  almfdeeds.  Thefe  gilds  could  not  be 
fet  up  without  the  king's  warrant.  The  gilds  of  goldfmiths, 
bochers,  and  others,  were  amerced  in  London  to  the  crown 
as  adulterine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
There  was  alfo  in  former  times  a  fecular  gild,  called  gilda 
mercatoria,  a  merchant  gild.  From  thefe  gilds,  perhaps, 
fprung  the  practice  of  gildating  or  embodying  whole  towns. 
In  time,  the  feveral  gilds  of  goldfmiths,  falters,  &c.  were 
ftiled  corporations,  or  companies.  All  thefe  gilds  paid  a 
yearly  ferm  to  the  king.  As  for  the  mefteres,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  this  word  has  no  relation  to  the  word  ni)  ftery,  as 
if  there  was,  it  is  vulgarly  faid,  fome  myftery  in  every  tiaJe. 
For  though  myftery  has  been  ufed  for  many  years  part  for  a 
craft,  or  occupation,  the  true  derivation  is  irom  the  Gallic 
miftera,  meftera,  or  meftier,  fignify ing  a  trade.  Thus  we 
find  in  Edward  III.  the  miftere  of  taylors,  armourers,  and 
others.  The  other  three  remaining  branches  of  the  revenue, 
will  be  given  in  the  fucceeding  reign. 

The  pennies  of  the  fecond  Henry  were  the  fame  in  value  as 
the  foregoing,  and  they  were  alfo  of  different  forms;  fuch 
a  regularity  in  this  particular,  as  afterwards  took  place,  not 
being  yet  eftablifhed  in  the  mints. 

King  Richard  I. 
Levies  a  land-tax,  in  order  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land. — Raifes  monev^by  fining  feverely  thofe  who  wee  con- 
victed of  corruption. — Sells  the  whole  county  of  Durham  to 
the  bifhop  for  an  immenfe  fum.' — Takes  1000  marks  ofcllie 
fame  bifhop,  to  make   him  chief  juftice. — He  raifes  a  large 
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Turn  of  the  citizens  of  London,  which  was  the  price  of  their 
liberties,  which  he  granted  them  at  that  time.— He  makes  a 
new  Great  Seal,  and  raifes  money,  by  renewing  of  old 
grants. — Inipofcs  a  tax  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  all 
perfons,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  for  one  year  ;  and 
likewife  a  fourth  part  of  all  their  moveables,  and  20  s.  of 
every  knight's  fee,  befides  all  the  wools  of  the  Ciftercians, 
&c.  and  abundance  of  church  plate. — He  reaffumes  all  his 
grants,  and  levies  a  tax  of  2  1.  on  every  hide  of  land. — 
Raifes  5  s.  on  every  hide  of  land. — Takes  2  s.  on  every  ca- 
rucate  of  land,  and  raifes  1,100,000  marks  by  his  chief-juftice 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  two  years. 

REMARKS. 

This  fum  of  1,100,000  marks  is  the  only  pofitive  fum  we 
hear  of  raifed  in  this  king's  reign,  all  the  others  being  no 
where  expreffed.  The  1, 100,000  marks, amount  to  753,3321. 
for  the  two  years,  that  is,  376,666  1.  per  ami.  a  fum  then 
thought  very  grievous. 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  revenue  was,  V.  Fines,  oblatas, 
and  amerciaments  of  im-ny  kinds,  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
and  for  the  forefts.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee,  how  numerous  the 
fines  and  amerciaments,  appearing  upon  the  revenue-rolls  of 
the  antient  times,  were.  As  to  fines  for  the  profit,  it  fuffices 
to  obferve,  that  by  the  revenue-rolls  of  Henry  II.  and  Rich- 
ard I.  and  king  John,  an  ancient  revenue  was  raifed,  by  tref- 
paffes,  defaults,  purprefiures,  &c. 

As  to  the  fines  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  three  general  beads ;  fines  for  liberties,  fines  in 
law  proceedings,  and  fines  of  a  mixed  nature.  But  firft,  it 
may  be  obferved,  after  a  fine  was  preferred  and  accepted,  if 
the  party  could  not  have  the  thing  for  which  he  was  fined, 
he  was  then  acquitted  of  the  fine,  in  fuch  like  words,  Sed  non 
debet  inde  fummoneri  quia  non  habuit  re&um  nee  habere  po- 
tuit.  However,  a  fmall  fine  was  fometimes  paid  for  fuch  ac- 
quital.  When  the  party  obtained  the  thing  for  which  he 
fined,  he  was  wont  to  have  the  king's  charter  made  to  him. 
If  the  party  fining  failed  in  payment  of  his  fine,  he  could  not 
have  his  charter  for  the  thing  delired. 

When  a  fine  was  preferred  and  refufed,  if  the  party  offered  an 
addition,  it  was  called  crementum  finis.  1.  As  for  fines  of 
the  f.rft  fort,  for  grants  and  confi>  mations  of  liberties,  fran- 
chifes,  and  exemptions,  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  on  the 
revenue-rolls.  2.  The  fines  in  law  proceedings  were  like- 
wife  very  numerous,  and  brought  in  a  very  confiderable  re- 
venue. The  feveral  inftances  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
heads:  fines  to  have  juftice  and  right,  fines  for  writs,  pieas, 
trials,  and  judgments ;  fines  for  expedition,  or  fpeeding  their 
light }  fines  for  Mopping,  or  delay  of  pleas,  trials  and  judg- 
ments. 

Sometimes  the  parties  litigant  preferred  the  crown  a  certain 
portion  out  of  the  debts  which  they  recovered.  Moderate 
fines  for  having  juftice  were  conftantly  paid,  as  well  after  the 
great  charter  as  before.  3.  Fines  of  a  mixed  nature.  Many 
were  made  to  hold  or  quit  certain  offices  or  bailiwicks,  for 
divers  licences,  efpecially  to  marry,  &c  Many  fines  were 
laid  relating  to  trade  or  merchandize.  Hither  refer  the  fines 
and  difmes,  paid  by  merchants  upon  feveral  occafions,  of 
which  hereafter.  Befides  fines  for  licences,  there  were  others 
of  .divers  kinds:  as  for  the  concord  of  a  duel,  for  opening  a 
mine,  &c. — There  were  alfo  fines  for  the  king's  favour,  and 
to  remit  his  difpleafure. — For  his  protection  and  aid. — To 
obtain  his  mediation  in  his  fubjecls  affairs. — To  have  feizin 
or  restitution  of  their  lands  or  chattels,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  diffeized. — That  men  might  be  difcharged  out  of  pri- 
fon,  or  bailed  to  the  cuftody  of  lawful  men.— For  acquitals 
in  divers  cafes. — Concurrent  fines  were  when  the  parties 
fined  to  obtain  the  fame  thing  :  counter  fines,  when  they 
fined,  the  one  for  a  thing,  the  other  againft  it. — For  refpite 
of  knighthood. 

And, as  it  was  ufual  to  fetamerciaments  for  not  taking  knight- 
hood after  fummons,  fo  the  king  often  (eized  the  lands  of 
military  tenants  for  the  fame  reafon. — The  revenue  arifing 
from  mifericordia's  or  amerciaments,  which  in  ancient  times 
are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  fines.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, there  was  fome  difference  between  them.  For  inftance, 
it  was  called  an  amerciament,  after  it  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
fum,  and  a  mifericordia,  both  before  and  afterwards.  When 
a  mifericordia  was  reduced  to  a  certain  fum,  it  was  faid  to  be 
.  admeafured  or  affeered,  e.  g.  Warnius  de  quedic  debet  C. 
Marcas  de  mifericordia,  fed  poftea  ammenfuratus  fait  per 
julticiarurn  et  baronos  ad  LX  marcas.  Mag.  Rot.  9  Joh. 
By  Magna  Charta,  earls  and  barons  are  not  to  be  amerced, 
unlefs  by  their  peers,  and  according  to  their  trefpafs.  It  was 
frequent  for  fome  perfons  to  be  amerced  for  the  defaults  of 
others. — When  general  amerciaments  were  fetupon  hundreds, 
towns,  he.  for  murders,  or  the  like,  fo  much  thereof  as  was 
charged  upon  lands,  within  the  faid  hundred,  &c.  which  the 
king  held  in  demefn,  was  charged  of  couife.  Lands  holden 
by  the  queen,  and  by  feveral  barons  and  lords  of  feigneuries, 
were  free  from  common  amerciament.  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  exempt  here  from  fees  for  their  lands  and  te- 
nants.    Ecclefiaftical  fees  were  likewife  exempt  from   the 


fame,  and  other  peifons  by  virtue  of  charters.  Divers  lords' 
of  feigneuries  were,  by  charter,  entitled  to  have  to  their  own 
ufe  the  amerciaments  aiifing  within  their  feigneury.  How- 
ever, the  lords  were  to  claim  the  fame  at  the  Exchequer, 
which  is  frequently  done  to  this  day.  See  Madox's  Hiitory 
of  the  Exchequer,  &c. 

The  next  great  branchof  the  revenue  was,  VI.  Aid;  fcutages 
tallages,  and  cuftoms.  In  former  times  the  payments  to  the 
king  were  called  by  the  names  of  danegelt,  aid,  donum, 
fcutage,  tallage,  &c.  and  in  fucceeding  times,  fubfidy,  quin- 
zieme,  vincifme,  &c.  feveral  of  the  former  then  continuing 
in  ufe. — There  were  three  forts  of  aids  due  to  the  crown  of 
common  right,  or  by  reafon  of  feigneury.— Aid  to  make  the 
king's  e'deff  fon  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldeft  daughter,  and 
to  ranfom  his  perfon  when  taken  in  war.  Thefe  aids  were 
rendeied  by  all  peifons, .who  held  of  the  king  in  capite. — All 
the  king's  tenants  were  to  pay  aid,  whether  they  held  of  the 
king  immediately,  by  barony,  or  knight's  fervice,  or  by  fer- 
jeantry,  with  knight's  fervice  annexed  ;  and  by  perfons  who 
held  of  the  king  immediately,  either  by  rent  fervice,  focage, 
or  other  fervice,  that  was  not  military,  whether  they  lived  on 
the  lands  that  were  ancient  demefn,  or  on  honours  and  lands , 
efcheated  to  the  king,  and  on  lands  of  his  wardfhips  and  pur-t 
chafes.  King;  William  I.  took  6s.  of  each  hide  through 
England,  king  Henry  I.  3  s.  as  aid  pur  fille  marier.  But* 
for  want  of  rcquifite  notices  concerning  thefe  aids,  nothing 
diftindfly  can  be  learnt  of  their  produce. 
The  firft.  that  gives  any  infight  into  thefe  matters,  is  an  aid 
levied  by  Henry  II.  for  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maud,  to 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  namely  one  mark  per  fee.  It  was  paid 
by  the  feveral  barons  and  knights,  holding  in  capite,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  refpe£f.ive  fees.  For  the  due  levy- 
ing this  aid,  the  barons  and  tenants  in  capite  were  command- 
ed to  certify  to  the  king  what  fees  they  had,  how  many  of 
the  old,  and  how  many  of  the  new  feoffment,  and  of  whom 
the  fame  were  holden. — The  fees  of  the  new  feoffment  v/zte 
fmall,  and  paid  by  12s.  per  fee,  when  thofe  of  the  old  paid 
20s.  Several  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  befides  the  aid  for  their 
fees  rendered  a  farther  fum,  under  the  terms  de  promiffione 
fua.  Madox  obferves  the  fame  was  paid  alfo  by  laics,  and 
therefore  thinks,  when  paid  by  them  it  was  a  donum  j  and 
when  by  ecclefiaftics,  donum  prelatorum.  The  vacant 
bifhoprics  and  abbeys  of  royal  foundation  rendered  aid,  be- 
ing reckoned  among  the  efcheats.  It  was  alfo  paid  by  the 
towns  and  manors,  or  lands,  which  the  king  held  in  demein, 
and  was  aflefTed  by  thejultices  itinerant,  or  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

King  Richard  I.  levied  an  aid  for  the  ranfom  of  his  perfon. 
It  was  paid  by  the  tenants  in  capite,  under  the  name  of  fcu- 
tage, at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  fee.  Another  part  of  this  aid 
was  anfwered  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  name  of  hidage,  or 
an  aid  charged  on  lands  holden  by  other  fervice,  than  that  of 
the  fhieid.  The  carucage  paid  lor  the  fame  ranfom,  is  alfo 
called  an  aid.  Henry  III.  had  an  aid  to  make  his  fon  a 
knight,  40.3.  of  every  knight's  fee.  This  aid  was  paid  bv 
tenants  in  capite,  and  to  the  king's  tenants  in  capite,  by  fuch 
as  fo  held  of  them,  by  knight's  fervice.  When  tenants 
in  capite  paid  aid  to  the  king,  he  granted  that  they  might 
receive  aid  pro  rata  of  their  tenants  in  capite. — The  aid 
to  make  a  fon  a  knight,  or  for  marrying  a  daughter,  was  not 
demandable  from  lands  held  either  in  frankulmoigne  or  (ocage. 
Befides  thefe  three  noted  aids,  there  were  others.  In  the  5th 
of  Stephen  an  aid  was  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  burghs  and 
towns.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  yearly  pa\ment.  An  aid 
of  the  like  kind  was  rendered  at  this  time  alfo,  as  it  feems, 
by  the  counties,  affeffed  by  the  jiiftices  itinerant.  Richard  J. 
took  5  s.  our  of  every  carue,' or  hide  of  land,  through  all  Eng- 
land. In  procefs  of  time  the  word  aid  came  to  be  ufed  in  a 
large  indefinite  fenfe,  and  there  came  into  ufe  a  new  word, 
fubfidium,  which  was  rarely  ufed  in  the  more  ancient  time-. 
A  fubfidy  was  granted  to  Edwatd  II.  for  his  war  with  Scot- 
land. It  is  called  a  donum.  The  city  of  London  paid  ,2oco 
marks.  Befides  the  general  aids,  or  thofe  extending  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  there  were  certain  ones  impofed  upon 
the  demefns,  efcheats,  &c.  of  particular  counties  and  places, 
for  certain  purpofes  relating  thereto.  An  aid  by  way  or 
hidage,  was  laid  on  Devon  and  Cornwall,  for  the  fiege  of 
the  ille  of  William  de  Marifco.  Inferior  lords  of  feigneuries 
had  their  tenants,  the  three  notable  aids,  to  make  his  fon  a 
knight,  marry  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  to  ranfom  his  perfon. 
Tney  had  alfo  of  their  tenants  other  occafional  aids,  as  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  relief  for  feizin,  or  other  fine,  and 
alfo  to  pay  their  debts.  This  was  done  by  the  king's  letters 
patent,  directed  to  the  tenants.  But  thefe  were  only  letters 
of  requeft.  For  it  is  provided  by  king  John's  charter,  that 
the  king  fhouid  not,  for  the  future,  grant  leave  to  take 
an  aid  of  his  freemen,  fave  in  the  three  cafes  above-menti- 
oned. 

As  king  Richard  I.  reigned  almoft  ten  years,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  he  mull  have  coined  fome  money  in  that  time, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  fame  fort  and  Value  as  that  of  his  p;e- 
deceffors,  and  of  his  immediate  fuccelibr.  It  is  reafonable 
alfo  to  think,  that  the  king's  long  abfence  out  of  England* 
his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.,  his  captivity,  and  the  large 
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funis  paid  abroad  for  his  ranfom  *,  together  with  his  w»s  in 
France  afrer  his  relcafe,  muft  have  occafioned  great  Scarcity 
of  money  at  home,  and  fmall  coinages  during  all  the  time  of 
his  reign. 

*  King  Richard's  ranfom  to  the  emperor  was  fettled  at 
J  50,000  marks  of  filver,  sfter  the  Colonia  weight ;  and  of 
thele  100,000,  being  all  he  could  then  get  railed,  were  car- 
ried over  by  the  queen-mother  in  perfon,  and  at  once  paid 
down  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty.  An  immenfe  fum 
for  that  age,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  194,0001.  fterling 
of  our  prefent  filver  money. 

King  John 

Takes  a  feventh  part  of  the  moveables  of  all  his  fubje&s. — 
\Raifes  two  marks  and  a  half  on  every  knight's  fee. — Seizes 
on  all  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy. — Tortures  the  Jews  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  them. — Takes  an  efcuage  of 
two  marks  per  fee.— Has  an  aid  from  the  prelates. — Fines 
the  city  Of  London  in  1000 1. — Lays  a  tallage  upon  the  Jews 
of  Briflol. — And  lays  new  exactions  upon  the  people  every 
year  of  his  reign,  but  three. 

REMARKS. 

Having  fpoken  under  the  preceding  reign,  of  the  revenue  ari- 
fingfrom  Aids,  we  proceed  to  fcutages  and  tallages.  Efcuage, 
Or  fcutage,  was  a  fervice  arifing  out  of  baronies  and  knights 
fees.  It  denoted  the  fervice  of  the  Shield,  and  was  rendered 
for  every  knight's  fee,  the  fervice  of  one  knight  5  for  eveiy 
half  fee,  the  fervice  of  half  a  knight;  and  fo  in  proportion. 
Baronies  Were  charged  after  the  like  manner,  according  to  the 
number  of  knights  fees  whereby  the  barony,  by  its  original 
enfeoffment,  did  conhft.  This  fervice  of  fcutage  was  per- 
formed either  perfonally  in  the  king's  army,  or  by  pecuniary 
commutation. — Thefe  efcuages,  pro  exercitu,  were  wont  to 
be  paid  by  the  king's  tenants  in  capite,  by  knights  fervice. — 
A  man  might  hold  of  the  king  in  capite,  either  by  barony  or 
by  knights  fervice,  or  by  ferjeantry,  focage,  or  fee- farm;  con- 
sequently, it  is  a  miftake  made  by  fome  great  men,  that  a 
baron  and  a  tenant  in  capite  was  all  one  :  for  though  every 
baron,  properly  fo  called,  was  a  tenant  in  capite,  yet  every 
tenant  in  capite  (there  being  fome  of  half,  or  quarter,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee)  was  not  a  baron.  The  firft  fcu- 
tage, fays  Alexander  de  Swereford,  was  affeffed  2  Henry  II, 
for  the  army  of  Wales,  20  (hillings  for  each  knight's  fee,  and 
only  upon  thofe  prelates  who  werebound  to  military  fervice. — 
The  fecond  fcutage,  fays  he,  was  for  the  fame,  5  Henry  II, 
but  affeSTed  not  only  upon  the  prelates,  but  others,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  fees:  this  fcutage  is  intitled  de  dono. 
He  obferves,  that  the  donum  of  the  prelates  makes  a  fum  an- 
fwerable  to  the  number  of  fees  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  and 
therefore  a  real  fcutage  :  this  was  two  marks  per  fee. — In  the 
1 8th  of  Henry  II,  the  efcuage  of  Ireland  came  to  be  put  in 
charge.  To  this  feveral  are  charged  under  this  title,  as  the 
efcuage  of  knights  who  did  not  go  into  Ireland,  nor  fend  any 
knights  or  money. 

As  efcuage  was  rendered  for  fees  holden  of  the  king  in  capite 
by  knights  fervice,  ut  de  corona,  fo  it  was  rendered  for  fees 
holden  of  honours,  and  efcheats,  which  were  in  the  king's 
hands,  and  for  fees  holden  of  the  lands  purchafed  by  the  king, 
and  for  fees  holden  of  the  king's  wards:  for  the  tenants  hold- 
ing of  the  king's  wardfhips  and  efcheats,  were  immediate  te- 
nants of  the  king,  whilft  they  refted  in  him.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  in  general,  efcuage  was  paid  according  to  the 
fum  that  was  affeffed  ;  fuppofe  at  the  rate  of  one,  two,  or 
three  marks  for  each  fee.  Yet  it  was  Something  doubtful  of 
how  many  knights  fees  a  man  or  his  anceftors  were  enfeoffed, 
consequently,  what  fum  he  was  to  pay  for  efcuage. — This  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  cafe  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  by  reafon 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  endowments,  fo  that  the  form  of  their 
enfeoffment  could  not  be  eafily  known  in  fucceeding  times, 
and  becaufe  it  was  many  times  doubtful  whether  they  held 
fome  of  their  lands  by  barony  and  military  fervice,  or  in  frank- 
almoigne. — In  the  cafe  of  other  perfons,  fome  honours  or  ba- 
ronies confided  of  more  knights  fees  than  others  did,  and 
fome  fees  were  larger  than  others;  infomuch  that  it  was 
doubtful,  whether  a  man  held  by  barony,  or  knight's  fer- 
vice, whether  by  the  fervice  of  one  knight's  fee,  or  of  more, 
or  of  how  many  knights  fees. — On  the  other  hand,  fome 
knights  fees  were  remarkably  fmall ;  fuch  were  the  fees  of  the 
honour  of  Moreton.  As  efcuage  was  paid  out  of  knights  fees, 
fo  there  were  alfo  fome  ferjeantries  paid  the  fame.  EScuage- 
money  was  in  lieu  of  perfonal  fervice :  but  perfonal  fervice 
was  required  more  ftri&ly,  if  not  folely  of  the  tenants  hold- 
ing by  knights  fervice  in  capite  ut  de  corona. 
If  the  barons  and  knights  holding  in  capite  did  not  go  in  per- 
fon with  the  king  in  his  army,  they  fometimes  fent  knights 
in  their  Stead,  and  fometimes  made  fine  with  the  king.  As 
the  lord  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite  by  knights  fervice, 
pali!  cicuage  for  his  knight's  fee,  fo  the  Servants  of  fuch  lord 
who  held  the  fame  fees  by  knights  fervice,  paid  efcuage  to 
their  lord,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  tenure.  The 
tenant  paid  efcuage  to  their  lord,  to  enable  him  to  pay  ef- 
casge  to  the  king,  or  reimburfe  him  when  he  paid  it. 
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Having  thus  given  a  genetal  idea  of  efcuage,  we  ftial!  briefly 
fpeak  of  Danegcld,  which  was  different  from  either  aid,  dcu- 
age,  or  tallage.  It  was  firft  fct  on  foot  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times :  however,  it  continued  many  years  after  the  Conqucfr. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  in  the  year  1114,  it  was  paid  thror 
out  the  kingdom.  In  Stephen's  reign  it  was  accounted  Lr 
in  every  county,  as  if  it  were  a  fettled  yearly  revenue,  which, 
however,  is  matter  of  doubt. — The  famous  author  of  the  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Exchequer,  feems  to  have  thought  it  a 
yearly  revenue  before,  but  not  after  the  Conqueft.  It  may  be 
traced  by  the  rolls  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  paid  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  nor  in 
thofe  of  Richard  I,  and  John. 

Tallage  and  cuflom  we  fhall  defcribe  in  the  fucceeding 
reign. 

Pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings,  were  coined  by  king 
John  in  Ireland,  where  it  fhould  feem  his  principal  mint  Was. 

King  Henry  III. 

Levies  15  fcutages,  and  innumerable  other  taxes. — Takes  a 
fifteenth  of  all  moveables. — Levies  a  fcutage  of  three  marks  per 
fee  on  all  baronies,  and  a  fourth  of  all  moveables. — Scir.es  the 
treafure  of  his  late  chief-juftice  Hubert. — Levies  a  thirtieth  of 
all  moveables. — Raifes  20,000  marks  of  the  Jews  at  one  time, 
and  another  heavy  ranfom  foon  afterwards ;  mfomuch  that,  to 
omit  others,  Aaron  of  York  alone  paid  4  marks  of  gold,  and 
4000  marks  of  filver.  The  king  received  the  gold  of  every 
Jew,  whether  man  or  woman,  with  his  own  hand  ;  the  filver 
was  received  by  others. — He  alfo  extorted  gilts  from  the  ab- 
bots and  priors,  in  fuch  manner,  that,  if  what  they  offered 
did  not  pleafe  him,  he  rejected  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
enhance  their  offering,  rather  than  incur  his  difpleafuie. — 
Anno  Dom.  1244,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  (for  no 
mention  is  yet  found  of  any  commons)  granted  to  the  king, 
for  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  20  {hillings  fcutage  of  all 
that  hold  of  the  king  in  capite. — Extorts  by  his  own  authority, 
from  the  Londoners,  15,000  marks — Fines  all  that  had  in- 
croached  upon  his  forefts. — Again  compels  the  Londoners  to 
pay  ioco  marks  tallage,  and  demands  further  new  years 
gifts  of  all  the  wealthy  citizens. — He  fines  Walter  Clifford 
1000  marks. — He  compels  the  l.ondone.s  again  to  pay  iooo 
marks. — The  clergy  grant  the  king  a  tenth  of  all  the  church 
revenues  for  13  years,  for  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. — 
They  again  grant  him  42,000  marks. — He  arbitrarily  fines 
the  citizens  of  London. — Impofes  tallages  on  the  Jews,  the 
one  of  20,000,  another  of  60,000  marks,  raifes  an  aid  for 
maintaining  his  eldeft  daughter. — Receives  divers  fums  for 
their  knights  fees,  of  feveral  bifhops. — Has  a  vintifme  granted 
him. — Has  an  aid  to  marry  his  fifter. — Likewife  another  to 
make  his  fon  a  knight. — Levies  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  upon 
each  knight's  fee. — Has  two  Shillings  on  every  carucate  in 
England. — Levies  a  tax  of  the  fifteenth  of  all  moveables  and 
chattels. — Levies  the  fame  again  the  enfuing  year. — Again 
extorts  from  the  Jews  a  third  of  all  they  have. — Compels  the 
Jews  again  to  ranfom  themfelves  at  20,000  marks. — T^kes 
a  tenth  of  all  the  church  revenues  for  three  years. — Takes 
away  forcibly  the  money  depofited  at  Durham. — The  Lon- 
doners again  compelled  to  purchafe  their  peace,  at  the  price 
of  20,000  marks. — A  thirtieth  penny  levied  through  all 
England,  for  the  prince's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

REMARKS. 

There  were  two  forts  of  tallage,  one  paid  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  a  fubordinate  lord.  That  raifed  to  the  king  was  o« 
his  demefns,  efcheats,  and  wardfhips,  and  on  the  burghs  and 
towns  of  the  realm.  When  it  was  paid  out  of  knights  fees, 
it  was  fcutage ;  when  by  towns  and  burghs,  tallage  ;  when 
out  of  lands  not  of  military  tenure,  it  fignified  hidage.  So 
that  the  general  word  donum  fignified,  according  as  it  was 
applied,  either  aid,  fcutage,  or  tallage. 
Tallage  was  called  afiiffa,  as  well  as  donum,  the  former  Sig- 
nifying, among  other  things,  an  affeflment.  ThoSe  manors 
were  properly  talliable  to  the  king  which  he  had  of  his  own 
hands.  Hence  tallages  are  ftiled,  commonly,  Tallagies  ma- 
neriorum  &  terrarum  regis  quse  tunc  erant  in  manu  ejus, 
Tallagi  a  dominicorum,  and  the  like.  Under  the  terms  Qua 
erant  in  manu  ejus,  were  comprehended  the  king's  efcheats 
and  wardfhips,  the  king  holding  them  tanquam  in  dominico. 
In  fa£f,  the  king's  efcheats  and  wardfhips  were  wont  to  be 
tallaged,  when  tallage  was  affeffed  upon  his  demefns.  Some 
ferjeantries,  alfo,  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  fuch  as  had  {no 
military  fervice  annexed  to  them,  were  wont  to  be  tallaged 
with  the  king's  demefns ;  but  the  king's  ferjeantries  were 
not  to  be  tallaged  without  a  Special  precept.  Thofe  who  were 
not  the  king's  immediate  tenants  were  tallageable,  not  to  the 
king,  but  to  their  immediate  lord.  When  a  town  was  tal- 
laged, the  fame  was  raifed  upon  the  men  of  the  town  who 
belonged  to  the  gild,  and  made  merchandize  in  the  town. 
If  the  king  granted  away  a  demefn  manor  or  town  (that  was 
wont  to  be  tallaged)  una  cum  tallagiis  hominum,  then  fuch 
manor  or  town  became  tallageable  to  the  grantee. 
To  the  head  of  tallage  (or  to  that  of  aid)  may  be  referred  the 
none,  difme,  quinzime,  vintifme,  trentifm? ;  which  were  \o 
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called  from  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  payment,  as 
their  n*mes  import.  The  form  of  taxes,  and  levying  the 
nones,  &c.  with  the  oaths  taken  by  the  taxers,  and  thecom- 
miffions  of  the  collectors,  are  to  be  feen  upon  the  revenue- 
rolls.  In  thefecafes,  the  goods  of  the  chief  taxers  were  to 
be  taxed  by  the  treafurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  robes  and  fociates  of  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  were  not 
ufually  taxed  with  their  other  goods  and  moveables.  Tallage 
was  wont  to  be  aflefTed  upon  the  men  of  the  demefns  and 
towns,  fometimes  in  grofs,  in  communi ;  fometimes  by  poll, 
per  capita,  or  per  fingulos ;  at  other  times  partly  one  of  thofe 
ways,  and  partly  the  other.  If  the  aiTeffors  of  tallage  over- 
rated any  man,  he  ufed  to  obtain  a  writ  formed  upon  his  cafe, 
directed  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  by  virtue 
thereof,  would  relieve  him,  according  to  equity.  Sometimes 
mti\  were  admitted  \o  compound  for  the  tallage  impofed  on 
them,  by  a  fine  to  the  king.  As  the  king  had  tallage  of  his 
demefn-men,  fo  lb  me  fubordinate  lords  had  tallage  of  theirs. 
Thefe  latter  tallages  were  moft  feigneurial.  —  As  the  king 
had  divers  ways  of  railing  money  upon  his  demefn-men,  fo 
inferior  lords  dealt  with  their  demefn-men  afcer  the  like 
manner. 

We  proceed  to  the  revenue  arifing  by  cuftoms. — It  was  an- 
ciently called   confuetudo  &  cuftuma  :  the  former  fignified 
regal,  episcopal,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dues,  or  payments, 
and  exactions  of  many  kinds.     There  was  a  cuftom  or  duty 
paid  to  the  king  for  wines,  called  prifa,  and  recta  prifa :  the 
proportion  was  one  dolium  before  the  malt,  and  another  be- 
hind   it.     Prife,  indeed,  fometimes  fignified  captures  taken 
in  war,  fometimes  for  purveyance,  impoft,  or  capture  of 
other  kinds.     In  ancient  times,  the  duty  for  wines  called 
prifa,  was  received  for  the  king's  ufe  by  divers  officers.    Be- 
iides  the  cuftom  paid  the  king  for  wines,  there  were  other 
duties  payable   to  him   by  merchants,  or  traders,  for  their 
merchandizes   imported  or  exported,  and   for  commodities 
conveyed  along  the  river  Thames.    The  duties  paid  by  mer- 
chants were  anciently  called  dilme,  quinzime,  &c.  the  du- 
ty paid  for  trafficking  along  the  Thames,  at  leaft  one  fort  of 
that  duty,  was  called  avalagium  Thamifiae.     In  the  6th  of 
king  John,  William  de  Wroteham,  and  others,  accounted 
for  the  quinzime  of  merchants  at  the  feveral  ports  of  England, 
except  Len.     The  quinzime  of  London  was  836  1.  &c.  of 
Bolton,  780 1.  &c.    of  Len,   651  1.    &c.    of  Southampton, 
712 1.  &c.     Avalage  was  a  fort  of  toll.     To  thefe  may  be 
added,  the  duties  paid  to  the  king's  chamberlain  of  London, 
for  his  ufe,  the  duties  arifing  at  Billingfgate,  and  by  tonnage, 
&c.     The  gth  of  Henry  III,  Andrew  Buckeral  and  John 
Travers  h.2d   Ripa  Reginse,  or  Queen  Hithe,   in   ferm,  at 
40 1.  per  annum.     In  procefs  of  time,  the  king's  cuftoms 
came  to  be  generally  called  cuftuma.  The  26th  of  Edward  I, 
there  was  payable  to  the  king  for  cuftoms,  for  every  fack  of 
wool  exported  from  Len,  half  a  mark,  for  every  300  pelles 
lanutae  half  a  mark,  and  for  every  laft  of  leather  one  mark. 
Cuftomers  were  appointed  for  Len,  and  other  parts,  as  New- 
caftle,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  Briftol,  London,  Sic.     If  mer- 
chants defrauded  the  king  of  his  cuftoms,  they  forfeited  their 
goods,  uncuftomed. — The  Vllth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue 
was  the  cafual  revenue,  which  accrued  to  the  king  feveral 
ways :  of  this  fort  were  treafure-trove,  waif,  wreck,  chat- 
tels of  fugitives  and  felons,  of  outlaws,  ufureis,  recreants, 
perform  executed,  &c.     The  king  had,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
lands  of  perfons  condemned,  for  a  year  and  a  day  after  con- 
demnation.    If  felons  died  after  the  fact,  and   before  con- 
viction, his  chattels  were  not,  by  the  common  law,  forfeit- 
ed to  the  king.     By  the  ancient  revenue-rolls   it  appears, 
that,  in   thofe  times,  many  branches  of  the  king's  revenue 
were  charged   with  alms  for  pious  ufes  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  decimze  conftitutsr.     Thefe  the  accountant  con- 
stantly paid  out  of  the  revenue.     Divers  orders  of  monks  had 
thefe  yearly   alms,   or  decimae.     Several  pennons  alfo  were 
wont  to  be  paid  to  certain  of  the  king's  fervants,  when  dif- 
abled  by  age  or  ficknefs,  viz.  a  penny,  three  halfpence,  two 
pence  a^day. 

When  perfons  made  fine  to  the  king,  they  paid  to  the  queen, 
befides,  a  duty  called  aurum  reginae,  which  her  majefty 
fometimes  refpited,  or  difcharged  the  debt,  at  pleafure :  for 
fcvery  100  marks  paid  the  king,  the  queen  had  one  mo/e  of 
gold. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  feveral  branches  of  the  royal 
revenue,  we  (hall  conclude  this  reign  with  a  fuccinct  account 
of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews.  The  king  of  England  was 
wont  to  draw  a  considerable  revenue  from  thefe  people  refid- 
ing  in  this  realm,  by  tallage,  and  fines  relating  to  law-pro- 
ceedings, by  amerciaments  for  mifdemeanors,  and  by  fines, 
ranfoms,  compofitions,  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  for 
the  king's  protection,  for  licence  to  trade,  for  difcharges, 
for  imprifonment,  and  the  like.  He  would  tallage  the  whole 
body  at  pleafure,  and  compel  them  to  anfwer  the  tallage  for 
one  another.  The  king  feemed  to  be  abfolute  lord  of  their 
eftates  and  effects,  of  their  perfons,  their  wives  and  children. 
They  were  a  numerous  body  (being  fettled  chiefly  in  the  great 
towns  of  the  realm)  and  by  traffic,  ufury,  and  mortgages, 
they  became  very  wealthy,  both  in  money  and  land  ;  but, 
as  they  fleeced  the  fubje&s,  fo  the  king  fleeted  them.  The 
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place  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  revenue  of  Ju- 
dailm,  was  a  part  of  the  great  Exchequer,  where  they  had 
theiT  records,  wherein  the  writs  and  proceedings  of  the  Ju- 
daifm  were  entered  ;  and  fummonfes  were  ifi'ued  out  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews  for  the  king's  debts,  like  as  out  of 
the  great  Exchequer.  There  was  alfo  a  wardrobe  of  the  Ju- 
daifm,  near  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews.  Certain  perfons 
were  affigned  to  be  curators  of  this  revenue,  who  were  ufual- 
ly ftiled  cuftodes  &  jufticiari  Judseorum.  The  Jewifh  char- 
ters, as  thofe  of  other  men,  were  called  ch  irt;e  and  chiro- 
grapha  ;  fome  of  which  were  a  kind  of  releafes,  others  obli- 
gations to  the  Jews  by  others.  The  chirographers  were,  in 
ancient  times,  commonly  Chriftians  and  Jews,  acting  toge- 
ther, though  afterwards  Chriftians  only,  and  were  planted 
in  towns  where  there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  Jews,  as 
at  London,  Oxford,  &c.  If  a  charter  made  to  a  Jew  was 
loft,  or  could  not  be  found  in  the  cheft  at  the  Exchequer,  it 
was  ufual  for  the  Jew  to  whom  it  was  made,  when  he  was 
fatisfied  the  money  was  due  upon  it,  to  make  an  acknow- 
legement  in  the  Exchequer,  by  way  of  releafe  to  the  party. 
The  having  one  part  of  the  Jewifh  chirographs  depofitcd  in 
the  king's  treafury,  was  chiefly  to  prevent  the  falfity  of  tha 
Jews,  and  to  enable  the  king  to  recover  the  eftates  and  cre- 
dits of  the  Jews,  and  to  get  them  into  his  coffers,  wheneyer 
they  mould  become,  as  they  often  did,  forfeited,  or  devo- 
lute  to  the  crown. 

By  the  afiize  of  the  Judaifm,  the  Jews  might  have  a  moiety 
of  the  lands,  rents,  and  chattels  of  their  Chriftian  creditors 
in  execution,  'till  they  were  fatisfied  for  the  debt  due  to  them. 
The  Jews  paid  relief  for  their  lands  and  for  their  chattels.    A 
Jew's  wife  might  have  dower,  or  thirds,  out  of  her  liufband's 
credits  and  chattels.     In  the  37th  of  Henry  III.  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  Jews  fhould  remain  in  England  without  doing 
the  king  fome  fervice :  that  there  fhould  be  no  fchool  for 
Jews  in  England,  except  in  places  where  fuch  fchools  were 
wont  to  be  in  king  John's  reign  :  that  every  Jew  fhould  be 
anfwerable  to  the  rector  of  his  parifh  for  all  parochial  dues 
chargeable  on  his  houfe  :  that  no  Chriftian  fhould  fuckle  the 
child  of  a  Jew,  nor  any  Chriftian  man  or  woman  ferve  any 
Jew  or  Jewefs,  nor  eat  with  them,  or  abide  in  their  houfe  : 
that  no  Jew  fhould  have  fecret  familiarity  with  a  Chriftian 
woman,  nor  any  Chriftian  man  with  a  Jewefs:  that  no  Jew 
or  Jewefs  fhould  eat  or  buy  fifth  in  Lent :  that  every  Jew 
fhould  wear  a  badge  upon  his  brcaft  :  that  no  Jew  fhould 
enter  into  any  church  or  chapel,  unlefs  in  pairing  to  and  fro : 
that  no  Jew  fhould  hinder  another,  who  was  willing  to  turn 
Chriftian  :  and  that  no  Jew  fhould   be  fuffered  to  abide  in 
any  town  without  the  king's  licence,  except  in  fuch  where 
Jews  were  formerly  wont  to  refide. — Thefe  articles  were  to 
be  obferved   by  the  Jews,    under  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
goods.     Claufe  77  Hen.  III.  m,  18. 

Though  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews  was,  to  fome  purpofe?, 
diftinct  from  the  great  Exchequer,  yet  both  the  exchequer  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  juftices  and 
chirographers  of  the  Jews,  were  fubject  to  the  controul  of 
the  chief  jufticiary,  and  treafurer  and  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  debts  due  from  Chriftians  to  Jews  were  fubject 
to  fuch  orders  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  make.  Sometimes 
the  king  would  grant  refpite  for  the  payment  of  fuch  debts, 
and  fometimes  would  difcharge  the  debts  thereof.  In  gene- 
ral, the  king  was  wont  to  ufe  the  Jews  with  great  feverity 
when  refractory,  and  fhewed  them  favour  when  obedient. 
King  John,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  char- 
ter of  liberties  to  the  Jews  of  England  and  Normandy,  which 
the  curious  reader  may  fee  in  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, page  74..  Henry  III,  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  Jews  as 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  were  deftitute  of  live- 
lihood, founded  a  houfe  at  London,  called  Domus  Conve- 
norum,  and  endowed  it  with  a  competent  revenue. 
Although  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  feveral  popu- 
lous towns,  they  were  not  welcome  to  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  year  1290  (18  Edward  I.)  the  growing  or  renewing  re- 
venue of  Judaifm,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  ceafed, 
the  Jews  being,  about  that  time,  expelled  out  of  England; 
but,  by  their  expulfion,  many  efcheats,  both  of  lands  and 
chattels,  came  into  the  king's  hands. 

King  Edward  I. 

Edward,  Henry  Illd'sfon,  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  impofed 
the  firft  year  a  tallage  per  capita,  appointing  commiffioners 
to  fee  it  levied. — The  next  he  took  a  tenth  from  the  clergy, 
exiling  all  ufurers,  under  confifcation  of  goods,  and  corporal 
imprifonment. — Of  the  Jews  he  levied  for  tallage  5000 
marks,  the  year  fucceeding. — In  the  fourth  year  he  taxed  his 
fubjects  at  one  fifteenth,  and  the  Jews  at  5  d.  per  head  a  tal- 
lage.— A  tallage  through  Wales  he  affeffed  the  fixth  year, 
and  40  s.  fcutage  the  next.  Communia  7  Edward  I,  40  s. 
he  took  of  every  knight's  fee. — On  the  Jews  he  again  im- 
pofed 12,000  marks  for  redemption  oftheirufury. — The  next 
year  he  fearched  all  the  religious  houfes,  and  took  to  his  ufe 
the  money  and  plate. — The  lords  by  themfelves,  without 
the  commons,  affeffed  for  the  king,  the  18th  year,  fuch  a 
levy  as  king  Henry  III.  raifed  for  marriage  of  his  daughter. — 
In  the  1 2th  the  king  charges  the  clergy  with  a  tenth,  for  fix 
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fucceeding  years.— The  abbies  are  again  fearched  in  the  22a, 
and  the  lands  of  the  priors  aliens  feized  into  the  king's  hands. 
— The  nobility  grant  him  the  fifteenth  penny. — The  Jews 
are  obliged  to  pay  yearly  3d.  poll-money. — A  tenth  is  grant- 
ed throughout  England,  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. — 
He  forces  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  to  buy  his  peace  at 
50,oool.   in   filver,  and   1000  marks  a  year. — Takes  40s. 
upon  each  fee  fcutage. — Quits  all  claim  to  Normandy  for  30 
Parifian  livres  a  year,  &c. — A  fifteenth  of  fpiritual  goods  are 
granted  to  him  by  the  clergy. — He  takes  up  money  by  way 
of  loan,  for  his  war  againft  the  Welch.—- He  takes  50  marks 
for  each  knight's  fervice. — Has  the  thirtieth  penny  granted  by 
the  people,  upon   all  moveables,    horfes,  armour,  treafure, 
and  apparel  excepted. — Seizes  on  the  treafare  granted  for  re- 
lief of   the   Holy  Land. — Takes   40s.   fcutage  upon  every 
knight'sfee. — Imprifons  all  thejews'till  they  pay  him  i2,oool. 
Seizes  on  all  the  money  depofited  in  monafteries. — Has  an 
aid  granted  him  for  his  wars  in  Gafcony. — Has  a  tenth  of  all 
fpiritual  profits  granted  for  one  year. — The  fifteenth  penny 
granted  for  expelling  the  Jews. — A   fifteenth  of  all  goods 
granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  tenth  of  all 
the  temporals  of  religious  perfons  granted  by  the  pope. — 
The  fifteenth  of  all  temporals  and  fpirituals  granted.. — Caufes 
all  the  money  in  monafteries  to  be  brought  to  London,  &c. 
— Seizes  into  his  hands  all  religious  houfes  that  were  fubordi- 
nate  to  foreign  chapters. — Compels  all  the  Lnglifh  prelates 
to  pay  him  half  of  their  fpiritualities  and  temporalities. — 
The  laity  grant  him  a  tenth  of  all  their  goods. — The  bifhop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  obliged  to  buy  his  peace,  by  paying  2000I. 
—Receives  the  feventh  penny  of  his  boroughs  and  demefns, 
for  carrying  on  his  wars. — The  common  fort  of  the  laity 
grant  him  the  twelfth  penny  of  their  eftates,  and  the  bur- 
geffes  the  feventh  penny. — The  clergy  refufe  him  any  aid, 
on  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  pope  to  the  contrary. — 
He  feizes  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy. — They  grant  him 
a  tenth  of  their  fpiritualities  and  temporalities  the  next  year. 
Has  the  fifteenth   penny   granted   by  the  laity,  for   fealing 
Magna  Charta. — Has  the  thirtieth  penny  granted  by  the  cler- 
gy and  laity. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  a  twentieth  granted  to  him. 
— Has  a  thirtieth  granted  by  the  laity,  and  a  twentieth  by 
the  clergy. — Banifhes  the  Jews,  and  feizes  their  effecls. — 
Receives   the  ninth  penny   of  the  people,  the  tenth  of  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  fifth  of  thofe 
of  York,  for  confirming  Magna  Charta  and  Charta 
Foresta. — Receives  divers  advantages  from  certain  filver 
mines  found  in  Devonfhire. 

REMARKS. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  re- 
venue under  the  foregoing  reigns  is  all  matter  of  fact,  taken 
from  the  revenue-rolls,  and  other  records,  and  confirmed 
by  Mr  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
good  authorities. 

The  Exchequer  was  a  court  greatly  concerned  in  the  confer- 
vation  of  the  prerogatives,  as  well  as  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  The  authority  and  dignity  of  this  court  was  efteemed 
fo  great,  that  the  ails  thereof  were  not  to  be  examined  or 
controuled  in  any  other  of  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  ju- 
ftice.  The  Exchequer  was  a  great  repofitory  of  the  king's 
records.  Edward  I.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  of  our  kings 
that  perfectly  fixed  the  flandard  of  our  coin.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  the  matter  was  thus  ordered  by  Gregory 
Rockley,  then  mayor  of  London,  and  mint-mafter,  That 
in  a  pound  of  money  there  fhould  be  1 1  two-pence  farthings, 
pure  leaf- filver,  and  only  feventeen  pence  half-penny  farthing 
allay  ;  and  this  pound  was  to  weigh  20  fhillings  and  three- 
pence in  account,  each  ounce  two-pence,  and  every  penny 
24  grains  and  a  half. 

In  28  Edward  I.  an  indented  trial -piece,  of  the  goodnefs  of 
old  fterling,-was  lodged  in  the  Exchequer ;  and  every  pound 
weight  Troy  of  fuch  filver  was  to  be  fhorn  at  20  fhillings  and 
three-pence  ;  according  to  which,  the  value  of  the  filver  in 
the  coin  was  one  fhilling  and  eight-pence  farthing  an  ounce. 
The  king  fent  for  foreign  mint-mafters,  in  the  18th  year  of 
his  reign,  to  inform  him  of  the  manner  of  making  and  forg- 
ing money.  For  the  coining  this  money,  the  mint-mafters 
had  30  furnaces  in  London,  eight  at  Canterbury  (befides  three 
the  archbifhop  had  there)  r2  at  Briftol,  12  at  York,  and  more 
in  other  great  towns ;  in  all  which  places  the  fame  hammered 
money  of  filver,  fupplied  by  the  king's  changers,  who,  ad- 
cording  to  certain  rites  prefcribed  them,  took  in  the  clipped, 
rounded,  and  counterfeited  monies,  to  be  recoined,  and 
bought  gold  and  filver  of  the  merchants,  to  be  fabricated  in- 
to new  monies  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  was  ordained,  «  Quod 
'  proclametur  per  totum  regnum  quod  nulla  fiat  tonfura  de 

♦  nova  moneta  fu!>  periculo  vjtae  &  membrorum,  &  amifli- 

*  onis  omnium  terrarum  &  tenementorum,  &c.' 

This  hammered  money -continued  through  all  the  reigns  of 
fucceeding  kings  and  queens,  'till  about  the  year  1663. 
There  are  no  indentures  with  the  mint-mailers,  by  which 
one  can  certainly  judge  of  the  proportion  of  the  finenefs  and 
alloy,  to  be  obferved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  monies  'till 
the  reign,  of  Edward  III,  as  will  be  fcen  hereafter. 


The  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings  of  Edward  the  Ift 
are  pretty  common.— In  his  7th  year  he  made  a  great  refor- 
mation in  the  money,  and  feveral  new  regulations,  as.  we 
have  feen,  for  the  better  trying  and  prefervmg  of  his  com. 
It  was  now  made  more  uniform  than  it  had  been,  the  nam<r» 
of  the  feveral  monies  were  omitted,  and  only  the  name  of 
the  town  or  city  where  coined,  preferved  on  the  reverfe. — 
In  his  28th  year,  as  obferved,  an  indented  trial-piece,  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  lodged  in  the  Exchequer} 
and  every  pound  weight  of  the  Tower  of  fuch  filver  was  then, 
to  be  fhorn  at  20  fhillings  and  three- pence;  whereby  the 
weight  of  the  penny  was  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  22  Troy 
grains  and  a  quarter,  and  240  fuch  pennies  of  full  weight, 
making  20  fhillings,  or  a  pound  fterling  in  tale,  were  to 
contain  as  much  filver  as,  in  our  prefent  coin,  is  of  the  va- 
lue of  57  s.  5d.  nearly.  See  a  table  of  Engliih  filver  coins, 
by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  1745. 

King  Edward  II. 

Has  two  fubfidies  granted  him. — Impofes  two  fhillings  over 
and  above  the  ancient  cuftom. — Has  a  tenth  granted  him  by 
the  pope  of  church  revenues  for  one  year. — Has  a  great  iub- 
fidy  granted  him  by  the  temporality,  and  5d.  in  the  mark 
of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  4d.  of 
thofe  of  York. 

REMARKS. 

The  further  account  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
dilpofed  under  three  general  heads :  1.  Affairs  of  the  revenue. 
2.  Caufes.  3.  Bufinefs  of  various  kinds.  Under  the  firft 
of  thefe  may  be  included  fines  impofed  of  divers  kinds,  and 
amerciaments.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  treafurer  and  ba- 
rons to  fpeed  the  levying  and  getting  in  the  king's  debts,  and 
manage  the  crown  revenue  to  the  beft  advantage. — Under 
the  fecond  head  we  take  in  pleas  and  cauies.  After  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  the  king's  court,  it  was 
forbidden,  by  the  great  charter,  and  a  fubfequent  ordinance, 
to  hold  common  pleas  in  the  Exchequer  :  yet  fome  were, 
and  the  king  gave  leave  fometimes  for  particular  perfons  to 
bring  their  Ants  there;  in  which  the  king  granted  pieference 
to  one  perfon,  that  he  fhould  be  paid,  in  the  adjudication, 
before  other  creditors.  Under  the  third  head,  of  bufinefs  of 
various  kinds,  may  be  placed  conventions  and  recognitions 
made  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  admiffion  of  officers.  See 
Madox  for  thefe  paniculars. 

We  come  now  to  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  As  the 
fheriffs  were  the  moft  confiderable  accountants  to  the  crown, 
the  method  of  accounts  at  the  Exchequer  may  be  beft  learn- 
ed from  them.  The  fheriffs  generally  accounted  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Michaelmas.  Edward  I.  ordered,  that  the  fhe- 
riffs fhould  be  efcheators  in  their  refpeclive  counties;  the 
ftated  accounts  were  rendered  regularly  in  courfe  every  year. 
In  general,  accountants  were  obliged  to  come  in  perfon,  to 
render  their  accounts ;  if  by  attorney,  it  was  by  the  king's 
leave,  and  afterwards  by  warrant  from  the  treafurer, 
chancellor,  or  barons,  or  one  of  them.  Accounts  were 
rendered  upon  oath,  or  by  their  faith  or  allegiance. 
Where  one  was  indebted  to  the  king,  and  alfo  to  another 
perfon,  the  former  was  to  be  preferred  in  payment.  No 
debtor  to  the  crown  could  make  a  will,  to  difpofe  of  his 
chattels  to  the  king's  prejudice. — If  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
ceafed's  effects  would  fatisfy  the  crown  debt,  the  king  feized 
the  chattels. — If  the  debtor  was  unable  to  fatisfy  the  debt, 
the  king  betook  himfelf  to  thofe  who  were  indebted  to  his 
debtor.  The  heir  of  the  king's  debtor  was  not  to  be  diflrained 
for  the  debt,  in  cafe  the  chattels  of  the  debtor  were  fufficienc 
to  anfwer  it.»— The  widow  of  the  king's  debtor  was  not  to 
be  diflrained  by  her  dower,  to  anfwer  the  debt,  in  cafe  the 
heir  could  anfwer  it :  neither  were  fureties  to  be  diflrained, 
fo  long  as  the  principal  debtor  had  wherewithal  to  anfwer 
the  debt. — By  ancient  ufage  the  king's  debtors,  or  account- 
ants, were  wont  to  have  writs  of  aid  to  recover  debts  of 
fuch  as  were  indebted  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  anfwer 
the  king's  debts. 

If  an  accountant  did  not  render  his  accounts,  or  in  due  man- 
ner, he  was  punifhed  by  feizure  of  land,  and  amerciament, 
or  committed  to  the  Marfhal  or  Fleet  Prifon,  or  the  Tower 
of  London. — When  the  Chancery  w:'s  feparated  from  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  charters,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  great 
feal  came  to  be  entered  by  themfelves  in  the  charter-rolls* 
patent-rolls,  &c.  about  the. beginning  of  king  John's  reign, 
then  commenced  the  method  of  fending  eftreats  from  the 
Chancery  to  the  Exchequer.  If  thefe  eftreats  were  not 
brought  in  due  time,  writs  were  iffued  to  the  perfons  or 
juftices  before  whom  they  lay,  to  bring  them  in. 
Tallies  were  of  a  great  and  conftant  ufe  in  the  Exchequer: 
the  word  is  French,  and  fignifies  cutting.  Thefe  tallies  were 
pieces  of  wood,  cut  in  correfpondency.  A  flick,  or  rod  of 
hazel,  or  other  wood,  well  feafoned,  was  cut  fquare  and 
uniform  at  each  end  ;  and  in  the  fhaft,  the  fum  of  money 
which  it  bore  was  cut  in  notches  in  the  wood,  by  the  tally- 
outter,  and  likewife  written  upon  two  fides  of  it.  The  tal- 
ly was  cleft  in  the  middle  by  the  deputy  chamberlains,  thro' 
the  fhaft  and  the  notches :  a  notch  of  fuch  a  largenefs  figni- 
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tied  Ml.  of  another  largenefs  CI.  &c.  It  being  thus  divided, 
one  part  of  it  was  called  a  tally;  the  other  a  counter-tally, 
or  a  tally  and  a  foil :  however,  thefe  were  in  effect  one  tally, 
or  two  parts  of  one  thing :  and,  if  they  were  genuine,  they 
fitted  exactly  :  their  ufe  was  to  prevent  fraud  :  they  had  a 
fuperfcription  for  what  purpofe  given. 
Counters  were  fometimes  ufed  at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  way 
of  computation:  in  which  cafe  they  were  laid  in  rows  upon 
the  feveral  diftinctures  of  the  chequered  cloth,  viz.  one  row 
for  pounds,  another  for  fhillings,  &c. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  fuperior  Exchequer  were,  the 
two  remembrancers,  theengroffersof  the  great  roll,  the  ufher> 
the  conftable,  the  marlhal,  the  auditors,  the  clerks  of  the 
eftreats.  See  Madox  for  a  defcription  of  their  refpective  du- 
ties.— We  fhall  conclude  with  a  few  inftances  only  of  the  al- 
lowance made  to  feveral  minifters  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer 
for  their  liveries  and  corrodies,  and  other  neceffaries.  In 
9  Hen.  III.  the  liveries  of  the  minifters  of  the  Exchequer  for 
fourfcore  days,  from  the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  'till  Monday 
next  after  the  feaft  of  St  Lucius,  were :  to  three  fcribes,  c  /. 
to  the  two  knights  of  the  chamberlains,  viii  marks;  to  John 
de  Windefore,  mil.  to  John  the  fufor,  or  melter,  ii  marks 
and  a  half;  to  Simon  Druel,  ii  marks  and  a  half;  to  the  four 
tellers,  iiii /.  to  the  vigil,  and  for  light,  xx.  for  a  hutch  to 
lay  up  the  memoranda,  vii  d.  for  rods  for  the  tallies,  v  x. 
for  parchment  for  the  ufe  of  the  chamberlains,  and  the  chief- 
juftice's  clerk,  iiiix.  for  ink,  during  the  whole  year,  iiix. 
for  litter  for  the  chamber  of  the  barons,  and  houfe  of  receipt, 
x'ud.  for  neceffaries  for  the  faid  chambers,  xxd.  f»r  ten 
dozen  of  hutches,  xxx.  for  wax,  ii  x.  for  leather  for  the 
tallies,  ix  d.  for  a  hutch  to  put  the  inquifitions  in,  ii  d.  for 
the  marfhal's  hutch,  x\\d.  for  a  fack  to  put  the  allowed  tal- 
lies in,  xiiii  d.  for  carrying  and  recarrying  the  hutches,  v  x. 
for  a  tonelto  put  in  the  d  marks,  fent  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
by  R.  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  x'nd.  for  locks,  bolts,  and  other 
fmall  expences,  iiiix.  Total,  xxiv/.  xiiix.  v'nid.  Ex  pelle 
receptse  de  anno  9  Hen.  III.  Rot.  ult.  indorfo  pen.  TheC  & 
Camer. 

King  Edward  the  lid's  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings, 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  king  his  father,  and  are  not 
with  certainty  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  them.  The  common 
opinion,  which  gives  thofe  pieces  with  EDW.  to  the  firft 
Edward,  and  all  thofe  with  EDWA.  or  EDWAR.  to  the 
fecond,  is  at  moft  but  a  probable  conjecture ;  and  fhould  it 
be  allowed  that  all  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  are  by  far  the 
moft  plentiful,  were  really  ftruck  by  the  firft  king  of  the 
name,  who  certainly  coined  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
his  fon,  we  fhould  ftill  be  at  a  lofs  for  arguments  to  prove, 
that  he  did  not  coin  fome  of  the  others  alfo :  to  which  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  pennies  of  the  laft 
fort,  upon  which  the  letters  were  braced  into  one  another, 
much  like  thofe  on  the  pennies  of  king  Henry  IH.  and 
which  therefore  feem  to  have  been  minted  but  little  after 
his  time. 

King  Edward  III. 

Impofes  tallage  through  all  his  domains. — The  people  grant 
him  the  fifteenth  penny,  and  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  clergy, 
one  tenth. — Has  40  s.  of  Englifh  merchants  for  every  fack 
of  wool,  and  60  s.  of  ftrangers. — Seizes  on  all  the  effects  of 
the  merchants  of  Lombardy,  then  in  London. — The  laity 
grant  him  one  half  of  their  wool. — The  lords  in  parliament 
grant  him  the  tenth  fheaf  of  corn  of  their  demefns,  the  tenth 
fleece  of  wool,  and  the  tenth  lamb  for  two  years. — The 
commons  give  him  30,000  facks  of  wool. — The  parliament 
grant  him  the  ninth  of  all  grain,  of  wool,  and  of  lambs. — 
They  again  confirm  the  faid  grant. — The  clergy  grant  him 
a  difme  for  three  years. — Two  fifteenths  given  him,  and 
40  s.  of  etery  knight's  fee. — The  parliament  grants  three 
fifteenths,  to  be  paid  in  three  years. — Has  the  fubftdy  of 
wool  granted  for  three  years. — The  fame  granted  for  fix 
years,  at  50  s.  the  fack. — They  grant  26  s.  8  d.  for  three 
years  on  every  fack  of  wool. — They  grant  36s.  8d.  for  two 
years  on  every  wool-pack. — They  grant  43s.  4d.  for  three 

vears,  &c. — The  king  feizes  the  lands  of  religious  aliens. 

The  clergy  grant  him  50,0001.  and  the  laity  as  much. 

Has  two  fifteenths  granted  him. — The  parliament  again  grant 
the  fubfidy  of  wool  for  three  years. — The  lords  and  commons 
grant  him  a  poll-tax,  of  4d.  per  head  for  every  one  above 
15,  beggars  excepted. — The  king  borrows  great  fums  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  every  county  in  England. 

REMARKS. 
By  a  charter-mint  to  the  abbot  of  Reading,  it  feems  that  there 
was  not  any  greater  piece  of  money  coined,  'till  after  the  1 2th 
year  of  Edward  III.  than  a  penny.  The  firft  pennies,  half- 
pennies, and  farthings,  of  king  Edward  III.  were  the  fame 
as  thole  coined  by  his  grandfather  and  his  father;  and  we 
know  of  no  alteration  that  he  made  in  the  coin,  'till  his  18th 
year,  when  22s.  2d.  and  his  20th  year,  when  22s.  6 d. 
were  ordered  to  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  Tower  of  old 
fterling  filver  ;  by  which  laft  regulation  the  weight  of  the 
penny  was  brought  down  10  20  Troy  grains,  and  the  pound 


fterling  or  240  fuch  pence  of  full  weight,  contained  as  much 
filver  as  is  now  coined  into  51s.  and  8  d. 
In  the  27th  year  of  this  king,  were  firft  coined  groffes  or 
groats,  running  for  four  pence  each,  with  half  groffes,  and 
fterlings  or  pennies,  75  of  thofe  grofles  being  coined  out  of 
the  pound  lower :  from  whence  the  weight  of  the  groffe 
appears  to  have  been  72  Troy  grains ;  and  the  filver  con- 
tained in  20  s.  or  in  60  fuch  groffes  of  full  weight,  was  the 
fame  in  quantity,  as  what  is  now  contained  in  46  s.  and  6d. 
of  our  prefent  money. 

Kino  Richard  II. 

Has  two  tenths  granted  him  for  one  year. — Has  a  mark 
granted  him  on  every  fack  of  wool  for  one  year. — Has  a  fub- 
fidy granted  him  to  be  laid  on  the  great  men  of  the  land,  that 
the  commons  might  be  fpared. — Has  another  fubfidy  granted 
him, — and  another,  which  occafions  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion. 
— Has  2  s.  granted  him  upon  every  ton  of  wine. — Has  a  fub- 
fidy granted  him  by  the  merchants. — Has  a  moiety  of  one  fif- 
teenth granted  him  by  the  temporality,  and  foon  after  a 
moiety  of  a  tenth  by  the  clergy. — Has  another  half  of  one 
fifteenth  of  the  laity,  and  a  half  of  one  tenth  of  the  clergy.— 
Has  one  tenth  of  the  clergy,  and  one  fifteenth  of  the  laity. — 
The  parliament  gives  him  40  s.  on  every  fack  of  wool.- — One 
half  of  one  tenth,  and  half  of  one  fifteenth,  given  to  defray 

the  charges  of  an  embaffy The  king  would  borrow  ioool. 

of  the  Londoners,  but  was  refufed. — Again  half  of  one 
tenth  and  half  of  One  fifteenth  given  to  defray  the  charges  of 
an  embafly. — The  clergy  give  the  king  one  tenth  conditio- 
nally.— The  clergy  again  give  a  tenth,  and  the  laity  one 
fifteenth. — The  king  obtains  half  of  one  tenth  of  the  clergy. 
— Borrows  great  fums  of  the  chief  of  the  elergy,  and  the 
laity. — 'Two  fifteenths  and  two  tenths  granted  him. — A  fub- 
fidy of  weols  and  ftaple  were  granted  him. — Another  fubfidy 
granted  him. — One  fifteenth  and  a  half  granted  out  of  ci- 
ties, &c.  and  a  difme  and  a  half  within. — The  fubfidy  of 
wools  and  ftaple  wares  again  granted  conditionally. — One 
fifteenth  and  one  tenth  granted  by  the  lords  and  commons.—- 
The  fame  granted  by  the  laity. — Two  fifteenths  granted 
conditionally. —  Half  of  one  tenth,  and  half  of  one  fifteenth 
granted. — A  fubfidy  of  wool-fkins,  wool- fells,  &c.  granted. 
— Subfidies  granted  for  three  years  conditionally. — A  difme, 
and  half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half,  granted  conditionally. 
— A  fubfidy  granted  for  three  years,  with  half  a  difme,  and 
half  a  fifteenth. — The  lords  and  commons  grant  the  king  a 
fubfidy  of  all  ftaple  ware  during  life,  with  one  difme  and  a 
half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  18th  of  Richard  II.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard  was  to  make  by  tale  45  nobles,  amounting  to  15 1. 
or  a  proportionable  number  of  half  or  quarter  nobles  :  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver  of  the  old  fterling,  to  make  by  talc 
75  groffes  or  groats,  amounting  to  25  s.  or  150  half  groffes, 
or  two  pence  a-piece,  or  300  fterlings  at  a  penny  a-piece,  or 
600  half  fterlings :  he  coined  grofles,  half  groffes,  fterlings, 
and  half  fterlings,  together  with  farthings  alfo. 

King  Henry  IV. 

Receives  an  aid  of  the  moiety  of  all  fees,  &c. — Receivei 
fubfidics  for  kerfies. — The  lords  and  common*  grant  one 
difme,  and  one  fifteenth,  &c. — A  fubfidy  of  wools,  &c.  grant- 
ed for  three  years — Two  difmes,  and  two  fifteenths,  6tc. 
granted  conditionally. — One  difme  and  one  fifteenth,  &c. 
granted  conditionally. — One  difme  and  half,  with  one  fif- 
teenth, &c.  granted  conditionally.— The  fame  fubfidies 
granted  again  conditionally. — The  king  receives  a  tenth  of 
the  ciergy. — He  receives  a  fubfidy  of  20s.  on  every  knight's 
fee. — Exacts  half  a  mark  of  every  ftipendiary  piieft  and  friar 
mendicant. — Impofes  tonnage  and  poundage  every  year  of 
his  reign  but  two. 

REMARKS. 

Henry  the  IVth  coined  groffes,  half  groffes,  fterlings,  and 
half  fterlings,  or  mailcs ;  the  fame  as  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
for,  as  alfo  farthings.  By  an  act  of  parliament  in  his  third 
year,  it  was  ordered,  '  That  one  third  part  of  the  money  of 
'  filver  that  fhould  be  brought  to  the  bullion  fhould  be  made 
'  into  halfpennies  and  farthings :'  and  by  another  act  in  his 
13th  year,  it  was  directed,  '  That  by  reafon  of  the  great 
'  fcarcity  of  money  at  that  time  in  the  realm  of  England, 
*  the  pound  Tower  might  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  then  next 
'  following  be  coined  into  30s.  by  tale.'  By  which  regula- 
tion the  weight  of  the  groat  was  brought  down  to  60  Troy 
grains,  and  the  pound  fterling,  confifting  of  60  fuch  groats, 
was  to  contain  fo  much  filver  only,  as  in  our  prefent  coined 
money  is  of  the  value  of  38  s.  and  9  d. 

This  new  money  being  of  the  fame  weight  as  that  of  the  two 
following  reigns,  is  probably  fo  blended  amongft  it,  as  not  to 
be  now  diftinguifhed :  nor  are  we  indeed  certain,  th«t  we 
rightly  know  the  coins  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  from 
each  other. 

Henry  IV.  by  the  indenture  of  his  third  year,  contracted, 

That 


REV 


That  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard  was  to 
make  by  tale  45  nobles,  amounting  to  15 1.  or  a  proportion- 
able number  of  half  or  quarter  nobles :  and  a  pound  weight 
of  filver  of  the  old  fterling,  to  make  by  tale  75  grofles,  or 
groats,  amounting  to  25  s.  or  150  half  grofles,  going  for 
two  pence  a- piece  ;  or  300  fterlings,  going  for  pence  a-piece ; 
or  600  half  fterlings,  or  halfpence,  called  here  mailes. 

King  Henry  V. 
Receives  tonnage  a»d  poundage  all  his  life. — Has  a  fubfidy 
granted  him.— Has  two  tenths  granted  by  the  clergy.— Has 
another  tenth  granted  by  the  clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  by  the 
laitv. — Has  fix  times  whole  tenths  and  fifteenths.— Has  two 
tenths  from  the  clergy,  and  one  from  the  laity.— Pawns  his 
jewels,  even  thofe  of  the  crown. 

REMARKS. 
King  Henry  V.  and  VI.  coined  grofTes,  half  grofTes,  fterlings, 
piailei,  and  farthings  ;  the  fame  as  the  laft  of  king  Henry  IV. 
the  grofles  weighing,  as  has  been  before  faid,  60  Troy  grains 
each. 

In  the  9th  of  Henry  V.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  was  to  make  by  tale  50  nobles,  or  100  half  nobles, 
or  200  quarter  nobles,  amounting  to  16 1.  13  s.  and  14  d.  in 
tale.  And  a  pound  weight  of  the  fame  old  ftandard,  was  to 
make  by  tale,  90  grofles  or  groats,  or  180  half  groats,  or 
360  fterlings,  or  720  mailes,  or  1440  farthings,  amounting 
to  30  s. 

King  Henry  VI. 

Receives  a  fubfidy  of  ftaple  ware,  with  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, &c. — He  again  receives  tonnage  and  poundage. — Has 
one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth. — Again,  he  has  one  tenth  and 
one  fifteenth,  and  one  third  part  of  both. — Has  half  one 
tenth,  and  half  of  one  fifteenth  granted. — A  fubfidy  of  6d. 
in  the  pound  on  all  lands  and  offices. — Alfo  one  tenth  and 
one  fifteenth  and  a  half. — One  tenth  and  a  half  of  one  fif- 
teenth, excepting  2000 1.  to  certain  poor  towns;  and  the 
fame  excepting  fcoool.  to  relieve  certain  wafted  towns.— A 
fubfidy  of  wools  granted,  33s.  4d.  the  fack  of  denizens,  and 
53s.  4d.  of  aliens. — Half  of  one  tenth,  and  half  of  one  fif- 
teenth of  the  laity,  &c. — A  fubfidy  of  12  d.  in  the  pound  on 
all  freeholds,  copyholds,  and  offices,  under  2000  1.  and  2  s. 
for  all  above  the  fum. —  One  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  with 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  a  fubfidy  of  wools,  &c.  during 
the  king's  life. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Henry  VI.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the 
old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  45  rials  of  10  s.  or  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  half  rials,  and  quarters,  or  farthing  rials, 
at  5  s.  and  2  s.  6d.  By  the  fame  indenture,  inftead  of  no- 
bles and  half  nobles,  were  coined  6j '  to  the  pound,  angels, 
at  6s.  8d.  or  a  proportionable  number  of  angeiets,  at  3s.  4d. 
Confequently,  the  pound  Troy  was  coined  into  22 1.  10  s. 
by  tale.— By  the  indenture  of  the  fame  firft  year  of  Henry  VI. 
the  filver  money  was  of  the  old  ftandard,  112  groats  to  the 
pound,  making  in  tale  37  s.  6  d.  as  a  proportionable  number 
of  half  groats,  fterlings,  halfpence,  and  farthings. — They 
were  moft  coined  at  London,  but  there  were  other  mints  at 
York,  Briftol,  and  Dunwich,  Dublin,  Canterbury,  and  at 
York,  with  the  keys. — By  indenture,  the  4th  of  this  reign, 
the  value  of  gold  was  brought  down  again  to  16  1.  13  s.  4d. 
and  the  filver  to  30  s. — By  another  indenture  of  the  laft  year 
of  this  reign,  it  was  raifed  again  to  37  s.  6d,  and  fo  con- 
tinued for  near  50  years. 

King  Edward  IV. 

Refumes  the  grants  of  former  kings. — Gains  an  immenfe  fum 
by  attainders. — Has  an  aid  of  3700I.  granted  out  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  &c. — Has  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  from 
the  laity,  except  1 2,000 1. — Has  another  tenth  and  fifteenth, 
except  6000I. — Has  a  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  and  51,117!. 
for  the  pay  of  archer?,  &c. — Has  a  tenth  and  one  fifteenth  of 
the  laity,  except  6000 1.— -Has  a  yearly  fubfidy  upon  all 
ftrangers,  granted  by  parliament. — Has  a  benevolence  of  the 
clergy,  and  another  of  his  people. 

REMARKS. 
By  an  indenture  of  the  4th  of  Edward  IV.  a  pound  weight 
ofgoldof  the  old  ftandard,  was  to  make  by  tale  20 1.  16s.  8d. 
and  a  pound  weight  of  filver  old  fterling,  was  to  make  37  s. 
6d.  By  other  indentures  of  the  5th,  8th,  nth,  16th,  and 
2 2d  of  the  fame  kin;r,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  was  to  make  45  nobles,  going  for  10  s.  a  piece,  or 
90  half  nobles,  or  180  quarter  nobles,  or  67  £  of  the  pieces 
imprefled  with  angels,  going  for  6s.  8d.  each,  and  confe- 
quently  was  coined  into  22  1.  10 s.  by  tale;  and  the  filver 
monies  were  fhorn  at  37  s.  6  d.  the  pound  weight  Troy. 

King  Edward  V. 
Ha,  no  taxes  raifed  in  his  name. 


R  E  V 


futiG  Richard  Hi. 

Levies  but  one  tax,  which  was  a  tenth,  granted  by  the  clergy 
of  both  provinces. 

REMARKS. 

That  Richard  III.  coined  money,  appears  by  an  indenture, 
whereby  he  contrails  for  the  coinage  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
of  the  fame  value  and  denomination  with  the  money  of  the 
5th  of  Edward  IV. 

King  Henry  VII. 

Refumes  the  grants  of  moft  offices  made  by  Richard  III.— 
Aflefles  one  aid  upon  land. ---Has  the  one  tenth  penny  out  of 
goods  and  lands.---Has  three  tenths  and  five  fifteenths,  be- 
fides  one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  arifing  to  120,000!.--- 
Takes  three  fubfidies,  whereof  the  laft  was  not  above 
36,000  1.  and  one  benevolence,  the  proportion  of  every  al- 
derman being  300 1.  and  the  entire  fum  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don 9688  1.  17s.  4d.— Has  twice  the  tenth  of  the  clergy, 
and  25,0001.  by  way  of  fubfidy,  and  6f  them  and  the  com- 
mons two  loans,  the  city  of  London  rated  at  6000 1.  the 
other  not  definite  in  proportion,  but  fo  aflefled  as  the  com- 
miffioners  and  the  lenders  could  agree. — Has  two  tenths  and 
one  fifteenth,  and  a  fubfidy.— Advances  the  tonnage  to  3  s. 
and  the  poundage  to  12  d.-— Has  a  voluntary  gift  *  of  all  his 
fubjecls  in  his  7th  year,  and  impofes  an  aid  at  the  pope's  re- 
queft.-— Raifes  an  immenfe  fum,  by  putting  the  penal  f  law* 
in  execution. 

*  The  way  of  free  gift,  or  benevolence,  we  have  feen  prac- 
tifed  before,  and  particularly  by  king  Edward  IV;  and 
though  it  appears,  as  it  were,  voluntary,  yet  it  always  car- 
ried with  it  fome  fort  of  compulfion,  either  through  fear  of 
being  ill  looked  upon,  and  the  more  feverely  treated  upon 
any  occafion  that  fhould  offer,  or  in  hopes  of  finding  favour 
in  pretenfion  ;  for  fear  and  hope  are  the  two  prevailing  in- 
ducements to  do  thofe  things,  which  otherwise  we  are  not 
inclined  to.  Many  at  this  time  were  very  generous  in  fup- 
plying  the  crown  at  the  expence  of  others,  not  out  of  any 
affeflion,  or  becaufe  they  thought  it  i-<ectffary,  but  becaule  ' 
they  were,  in  fome  fhape,  well  paid  for  oppreffing  their 
neighbours. 

-j-  Henry  VII.  being  exceffively  avaritious,  his  advifers,  Emp- 
fom  and  Dudley,  praSifed  every  art  pf  oppreffion  of  this 
kind  to  fatiate  his  thirft  after  money.  J t  appeared  that 
many  penal  laws  and  pecuniary  ftatutes,  had  long  Iain  un- 
regarded and  difufed,  and  thought  obfolete,  though  not  re- 
pealed, and  itill  in  the  fame  force  as  they  hid  ever  been. 
When  enquiry  came  to  be  made  into  the  obfeivation  of  fuch 
laws,  it  appeared  that  there  were  very  few  confiderable 
perfons  but  what  had  fome  way  tranfgreffed  againft  them, 
and  confequently  were  liable  to  the  fines  and  mulcts  im- 
pofed  by  them.  When  firft  this  ccurfe  was  taken,  it  went 
on  fmooth  enough,  fmall  penalties  being  impofed  ;  which 
being  legal  and  not  too  heavy,  made  little  noife.  Soon  af- 
ter the  fweets  hereof  appearing,  thofe  offences  were  more 
narrowly  looked  into,  and  more  grievoufly  fined  ;  by  which 
means,  together  with  the  fale  of  offices,  and  difpenfing 
with  the  laws,  he  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  to  the  unfpeakable 
detriment  of  his  fubjeds. 

REMARKS. 

King  Henry  VII.  coined  the  fame  pieces,  and  of  the  fame 
weight,  as  thofe  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  He  firft 
placed  upon  his  money  the  arched  or  imperial  crown,  with 
a  globe  and  crofs  on  the  arch,  like  that  ufed  by  our  princes 
at  this  day.  This  king  did  alfo,  about  the  1 8th  and  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  form  of  his 
coin,  upon  which  his  head  was  now  reprefented  crowned, 
but  in  profile,  and  with  a  good  refemblance  of  his  other 
piftures:  whereas  the  heads  of  all  our  former  kings  had  con- 
ftantly  been  drawn  in  front  upon  their  money,  ever  fince 
the  time  of  king  John. 

It  appears,  by  an  indenture  of  the  gth  of  Henry  VII,  that  a 
pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  as 
many,  and  the  fame  pieces,  as  in  the  5th  of  Edward  IV. 
The  gold  coins  of  Henry  VII.  were  a  fovereign,  half  fovc- 
reign,  rial,  half  rial,  and  quarter  rial,  angel,  and  half-an- 
gel. His  filver  money  was  groat?,  half-grofTes,  or  two- 
penny pieces,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings. 

King  Henry  VIII. 

Takes,  within  the  compafs  of  34  years,  three  tenths,  four 
fifteenths,  and  fix  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  whereof  that 
anno  4  amounted  to  160,000 1.  and  that  in  anno  7,  to 
1 10,000 1. — Tonnage  he  had,  and  poundage  once  for  a  year, 
and  afterwards  for  term  of  life. — Of  the  clergy  he  takes  feven 
tenths,  four  tenths  by  one  grant,  and  three  by  feveral,  every 
of  them  not  lefs  than  25,0841. — Of  fubfidies,  he  had  one  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  another  of  both;  the  ftipendi- 
ary  minifters  thereto  being  taxed  according  to  the  rates  of 
their  wages. — Anno  22,  they  granted  a  moiety  of  all  their 
goods  and  lands,  payable  by  equal  portions  in  five  years, 
every  part  arifing  to  95,000  1. — Adds  150.000  1.  a  year  to  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  ruin  of  popifh  monafteriesand 
charities,  &c. — Has  divers  benevolences  and  loans  from  the 
clergy   and  commons. — Demands  a  contribution  from  hi* 
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people,  which  he  calls  an  annual  grant. — He  obtains  a  large 
revenue  by  the  diflblution  of  popifh  monafteries,  abbies,  and 
the  alienation  of  the  church- lands,  belonging  to  that  fyftem 
of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  and  oppreffion  ;  which,  'till  this  pe- 
riod, made  the  princes  as  well  as  the  people  too  fubfervient  to 
-their  dominion.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  Proteftantifm, 
3nd  that  liberty,  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  in  this  kingdom, 
and  which  is  the  moft  invaluable  of  all  terreftrial  bleflings,  if 
Britons  are  but  wife  enough  not  to  abufe  fo  glorious  a  privi- 
lege, which  myriads  of  the  human  fpecies  are  deprived  of, 
by  the  wiles  and  artifices  of  defigning  priefts,  who  aft  in  con- 
cert with  the  civil  tyrants  of  the  earth  to  enfLve  mankind, 
and  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  their  true  fpiritual  as  well  as 
their  temporal  interells.  The  favourers  of  eccleiiaftical  do- 
minion have  thought  this  coft  the  church  too  dear:  but  can 
any  price  be  too  great,  for  what  is  ineftimable  r 

REMARKS. 

The  firft  filver  coins  of  king  Henry  VIII.  were  groats  and 
half  groats,  of  the  fame  weight  and  form  as  the  laft  pieces  of 
thofe  denominations  coined  by  the  king  his  father.  By  in- 
denture of  the  ift  and  23d  of  Henry  VIII.  a  pound  weight 
of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  to  be  coined  into  27 1.  by 
tale;  viz.  into  24  fovereigns,  at  22 s.  6d.  a-piece,  or  48 
rials  at  1 1  s.  3d.  a-piece,  or  72  angel s  at  7  s.  6  d.  a  piece,  or 
81  George  nobles  at  6s.  8 d.  a-piece,  or  162  forty- penny 
pieces  at  3s.  4d.  a-piece;  and  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of 
the  fineft  of  22  carats  only,  was  to  be  coined  into  100 
crowns  and  a  half  of  the  double  rofe,  or  201  half-crowns, 
making  by  tale  25  1.  2s.  6d.  ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver 
of  the  old  fterling,  was  coined  into  135  groats,  or  270  half- 
groat?,  or  540  fterlings  (or  pence),  or  1080  halfpence,  or 
2160  farthings ;  fo  that  every  pound  weight  of  fterling  filver 
was  coined  into  45  s.  by  tale.— In  the  34th  of  this  reign,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  of  23  carats  fine,  and  one  carat  allay, 
was  coined  into  28I.  16s.  by  tale  ;  by  which  indenture  there 
were  coined  fovereigns  at  20s.  a-piece,  half  fovereigns  at 
ios.  angels  at  8s.  and  quarter  angels  at  2s.  a  piece  ;  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver  of  10  ounces  (hie,  and  2  ounces  allay, 
was  coined  into  48s.  by  tale,  viz.  into  teftoons,  which  were 
I2d.  a-piece,  groats,  half  groats,  pence,  halfpence,  and 
farthings.— In  the  36th  of  this  reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold, 
of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  30 1. 
by  tale,  viz.  into  30  fovereigns  at  20  s.  a-piece,  or  60  half- 
fovereignsat  10  s.  a-piece,  or  120  crowns  at  5  s.  or  240  half- 
crowns:  and  the  king  had  2  carats  of  fine  gold  for  coinage, 
which  yielded  him  50s.  Silver  was  coined  by  the  fame  in- 
denture 6  ounces  fine  and  6  ounces  allay,  into  48  s.  by 
tale.  It  was  coined  into  teftoons,  groats,  half  groats,  pence, 
halfpence,  and  farthings. — In  the  37th  of  this  reign,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  20  carats  fine  and  4  carats  allay,  was  coin- 
ed into  30I.  by  tale,  as  in  the  laft  ;  and  the  king  had  4  ca- 
rats, which  yielded  himfl.  2  s.  And  a  pound  weight  of 
filver,  of  4  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces  allay,  was  coined 
into  48s.  by  tale  ;  which  raifed  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold 
to  36I.  and  the  pound  weight  of  fine  filver  to  7I.  4s. 
The  gold  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  are  fovereigns,  rials,  half  fo- 
vereigns, angels,  George  nobles,  half  and  quarter  angels, 
40-penny  pieces,  crowns,  and  half-crowns :  and  the  filver 
coins,  teftoons,  groats,  half  groats,  fterlings,  halfpence, 
farthings  ;  to  which  may  be  added  crown  pieces  of  filver, 
which  were  coined  by  this  king. 

King  Edward  VI. 

Hasan  aid  granted  by  parliament  of  12  d.  in  the  pound  for 
three  years,  on  the  goods  of  his  natural  born  fubjefts,  and 
2s.  in  the  pound  of  ftrangers. — Has  3  d.  granted  on  every 
ewe,  and  2d.  on  every  wether  kept  in  paftures,  alfo  id.  on 
every  fheep  on  the  common. — Has  8  d.  in  the  pound  on 
all  woollen  cloth  for  three  years. — Has  a  fubfidy  and  two  fif- 
teenths.— Has  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — Has  fix  fif-' 
teenths  of  his  lay  fubjefts,  and  three  fubfidies  of  both  clergy 
and  laity. 

REMARKS. 

The  tonnage  and  poundage  faid  above  to  have  been  given  to 
this  king  for  life,  was  thus  :  of  every  ton  of  wine  3  s.  Of 
every  ton  of  fweet  wine  3s.  over  and  above  the  aforefaid  3s. 
that  is  in  all  6s.  Of  every  aulne  of  Rhenifh  wine  12  d.  The 
poundage  was  I2d.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
imported  or  exported  ;  and  1 2  d.  in  the  pound  over  and  above 
the  aforefaid  12  d.  to  be  paid  by  merchants  aliens,  for  all  tin 
and  pewter  by  them  exported  :  excepting  out  of  this  fub- 
fidy all  manner  of  woollen  cloth  of  Englifh  make  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  all  manner  of  wool,  wool  fells,  and  hides,  and 
backs  of  leather  exported,  and  all  manner  of  wines,  frefh 
fifh,  and  cattle  imported. 

The  fubfidy  from  wool  was  33  s.  4d.  of  every  fack  of  wool, 
and  for  every  240  of  wool-fells,  33s.  4d.  and  for  every  laft 
of  hides  and  backs  3I.  6s.  8  d.  For  every  fack  of  wool 
exported  by  ftrangers,  3  1.  6s.  8  d.  and  for  every  240  of 
wool-fells,  3I.  6  s.  8d.  and  for  every  laft  of  hides  and  backs, 
3I.  13s.  4d. 

The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  clergy  in  the  fecond  year  of  this 
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king's  icign,  was  of  6s.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  va- 
lue of  every  fpiritual  promotion. 

The  relief  granted  by  the  laity  in  his  third  year,  to  continue 
for  the  /"pace  of  three  years,  was,  of  every  perfon  worth  ten 
pounds  or  upwards,  in  money,  goods,  cattle,  Sic.  I2d.  in 
the  pound.  And  of  every  alien  worth  20s.  and  under  10 1. 
12  d.  for  every  pound. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  king,  though  he  took  as  much  as 
he  could  from  churches  of  whut  his  father  had  left,  yet  the 
kingdom  faved  nothing  by  it,  the  taxes  being  laid  every  year 
of  his  reign,  and  for  his  life. 

By  indentures  of  the  ift  and  2d  of  Edward  VI.  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  20  carats  fine  and  4  carats  allay,  was  coin- 
ed into  30 1.  by  tale,  out  of  which  the  king  had  a  great  pro- 
fit ;  and  a  pound  of  filver,  of  four  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces 
allay,  was  coined  into  48s.  after  which  rate,  every  pound 
of  fine  filver  made  in  current  money  7I.  4  s.  and  the  king's 
profit  on  every  pound  weight  was  4I.  4  s. — In  the  3d  year  of 
this  king,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  and  two 
carats  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  34 1.  by  tale,  into  fove- 
reigns 20s.  a-piece,  half  fovereigns  at  10  s.  a  piece,  crowns 
at  5  s.  and  half-crowns  at  2  s.  6d.  a  piece  :  and  a  pound 
weight  of  filver,  fix  ounces  fine  and  fix  ounces  allay,  was  to 
be  coined  into  72s.  which  were  to  go  for  I2d.  a-piece  by 
tale  ;  of  which  the  merchant,  for  every  pound  weight  of  fine 
filver,  received  3I.  4s.  and  the  king  above  4 1,  gain. — In  the 
4th  year  of  this  reign  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  of  32  carats  and  3  grains  and  a  half  fine,  was 
coined  into  28I.  16s.  by  tale,  viz.  into  fovereigns  ac  24s. 
a-piece,  half  fovereigns  at  12  s.  angels  at  8  s.  and  half  angels 
at  4s.  a  piece. — In  the  5th  of  this  reign,  a  pound  weight  of 
filver  of  3  ounces  fine,  and  9  ounces  allay,  was  coined  into 
72s.  at  12  a-piece;  and  the  merchant  received,  for  every 
ounce  of  fine  filver  which  he  fhould  bring  to  the  mint,  ios. 
of  fuch  money  ;  by  which  means,  12  ounces  of  fine  filver 
was  exorbitantly  raifed  to  14 1.  18  s. — In  the  6th  of  this 
reign,  a  pound  weight  of  geld,  of  the  old  ftanJad  aforefaid, 
was  coined  into  36I.  by  tale,  viz.  24  fovereigns  at  30s.  a- 
piece,  72  angels  at  ios.  a-piece,  or  144  half  angels:  and 
a  pound  weight  of  crown  gold  of  22  carats  fine  and  2  carats 
allay,  was  coined  into  33  1.  by  tale,  viz.  33  fovereigns  at  20  ?. 
a-piece,  or  66  half  fovereigns  at  ios  a-piece,  or  132 
crowns,  or  264  half  crowns:  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver, 
confifting  of  11  ounces  one  pennyweight  fine,  and  19  pen- 
nyweights allay,  was  coined  into  3  I.  by  tale,  viz.  12  crowns, 
or  24  half-crowns,  or  60  fhillings,  or  120  fixpences,  or 
240  three-pences,  or  720  pence,  or  1440  halfpence,  or  2880 
farthings. 

In  king  Edward  the  Vlth's  journal,  ftillpreferved  in  the  Cot- 
ton library,  written  with  the  king's  own  hand,  and  printed 
at  large  by  bifhop  Burnet  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
is  the  following  paffage.  *  1551,  6  Sept.  Deliberation  con- 
4  cerning  the  coin.     Memorandum,  that  there  were  diverfe 

*  ftandards,  nine  ounces  fine,  a  few,  eight  ounces  fine,  as 
'  ill  as  four,  becaufe,  although  that  was  fine,  yet  a  {hilling 

*  was  reckoned  for  2  (hillings,  6  ounces,  very  many  4  ounces, 
'  many  alfo  3  ounces,  130,0001.  now  of  late.'  From  which 
words  I  colleft,  that  in  this  reign,  befidts  the  monies  of  four 
ounces  fine,  6  ounces  fine,  and  3  ounces  fine,  which  are  all 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  indentures  and  commiffions  that 
we  know  of;  there  were  alfo  fome  others  of  8  ounces  and  9 
ounces  fine  ;  and  that  in  the  monies  of  8  ounces  fine  in  parti- 
cular, one  (hilling  was  of  no  more  value  than  another  only  of 
four  ounces  fine,  as  being  of  only  half  the  weight,  though  it 
was  as  fine  again.  Now  as  the  fhillings  of  four  ounces  fine 
were,  by  the  table  of  the  weight  of  120  grains  each,  the 
others  of  9  ounces  fine  and  8  ounces  fine,  and  which  were  of 
the  fame  value,  muft  have  weighed  53  grains  and  one  third, 
and  60  grains  refpeftively.  If  therefore,  among  the  (hillings 
we  have  of  the  firft  five  years  of  this  reign,  there  are  really 
fuch  found  as  agree  fufnciently  with  thefe  weights,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that  fuch  (billings  are  of  the  ftandards 
above  mentioned,  and  that  they  are  fome  of  the  above  pieces 
to  which  the  king  alludes  in  the  above-cited  p.illage  of  his 
journal. 

It  was  found  by  experience  in  this  reign,  that  gold  and  filver 
had,  by  the  common  confent  of  all  people  throughout  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  world,  acquired  certain  real  and  proper 
values:  and  that  in  fuch  a  nation  as  this,  not  deftitute  evert 
then  of  all  commerce  with  ftrangers,  it  was  impoffible  that 
the  arbitrary  value  fet  upon  pieces  of  bafe  metal  could,  for 
any  confiderable  time,  fupply  the  want  of  the  filver  that  ufed 
to  be  contained  in  the  pieces  of  the  fame  denominations. 
Whatever  names  were  given  to  thefe  pieces  of  bafe  metal,  or 
by  whatever  authority  their  imaginary  value  was  fupported, 
the  people  would  either  not  bring  their  provjfions  at  all  to 
the  markets  to  exchange  them  for  fuch  money,  or  would 
there  fell  them  at  much  higher  rates  than  before  ;  as  the  no- 
minal fums  they  received  for  their  goods  would  not  now 
purchafe  them  the  fame  conveniencies  elfewhere,  as  the  fame 
nominal  fums  of  better  money  had  formerly  done.  It  was 
therefore  judged  abfolutely  neceilary,  to  reform  and  amend 
the  coin  ;  the  affair  was  very  ferioufly  confidered,  and  the 
work  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  fo  much  diligence 
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and  vigour,  that  within  a  few  months  a  reformation  of  the 
money  was  brought  about,  truly  memorable,  and  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  the  former  abufes  of  it  had  been-:  for  the 
new  pieces  that  were  coined  before  the  end  of  this  year, 1551, 
were  of  more  than  four  times  the  value  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
denominations,  that  had  been  coined  in  the  former  months 
of  the  fame. 

It  is  obfervable  from  the  king's  journal,  that  on  the  6th  of 
May  this  yea',  '  the  teftoon  was  cried  down  from  i2d.  to 
1  gd.  &c.'  And  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  that 
was  taken  towards  the  amendment  of  the  evil  :  by  which  I 
fhould  only  underftand,  that  it  was  that  day  refolved  to  make 
fuch  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  prefent  money,  without  ei- 
ther then  carrying  it  into  immediate  effect,  or  even  fixing 
the  day  when  that  intended  reduction  fhould  firft  take  place. 
For  we  find  that  it  was  not  'till  the  2d  of  July  following, 
that  *  there  was  a  proclamation  figned  for  fhortening  of  the 
'  fall  of  the  money  to  that  day  ;  in  which  it  fhould  be  pro- 
c  claimed  and  devifed,  that  it  fhould  be  in  all  places  of  the 
'  realm  within  one  day  proclaimed  :'  and  accordingly  we 
read,  that  there  was,  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  month,   '  pro- 

*  clamation  made,  that  a  teftoon  fhould  go  at  g  d.  and  a  groat 
c  at  3d.  in  all  places  of  the  realm  at  once.'  The  fame  par- 
ticular is  alfo  recorded  by  Mr  Stowe  in  his  Chronicle,  who 
tells  us,  '  That  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  bafe  monies  coined 

*  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI. 
'  were  proclaimed,  the  fhilling  to  go  for  gd.   the  groat  for 

*  3d.  which  took  effect  immediately  after  the  proclama- 
'  tion  made  :'  which  cannot,  however,  be  properly  under- 
ftood  of  all  the  bafe  monies  of  king  Henry  VIII.  but  of  thofe 
only  of  his  37th  year,  and  which  were  of  the  fame  value  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  four  years  of  king  Edward  VI. 
Although  this  reduction  of  the  coin  was  neceffary,  and  that 
it  proved  in  the  end  beneficial,  yet  were  very  many  great 
fufferers  by  it  at  the  time.  The  people  naturally  looked 
upon  it  as  the  real  lofs  of  a  full  fourth  part  of  whatever  cam 
they  had  by  them  *  ;  and,  indeed,  the  price  of  things  to  be 
bought,  could  not  immediately  follow  the  new  rate  of  the 
money.  They  were  alfo  greatly  apprehenfiveof  the  further 
changes  that  might  ftill  be  intended,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  might  yet  further  be  affected  by  fuch  changes :  in- 
much  that  upon  their  difcontents  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
have,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  of  July,  '  another  pro- 
'  clamation  made  for  punifhment  of  them,  that  would  blow 
'  rumours  of  abafing  and  enhanfing  of  the  coin,  to  make 

*  things  dear  withal.' 

*  Bilhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Precioftim,  p.  57.  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  had  then  by  him,  '  an  account  of  that  time, 
■  wherein,  by  the  firft  proclamation,  dated  July  9,  a  college 

•  loft  out  of  1 1 81.  6s.  1 1  d.  29  1.  1  1  s.  8d.  ob.  q.  And 
'   by  the  fecond  proclamation,  dared  Auguft  17,   immedi- 

*  ately  following,  out  of  4;  1.  3  s.  the  college  loit  15  1.  is. 
'  which  was  a  4th  and  a  3d  part  of  every  one's  caih,  in  the 
'  fpace  of  two  months.' 

There  was,  however,  a  further  reduction  of  it  within  a  month; 
for  on  the  17th  of   the  following  Auguft,  «  the  teftoon  was 

*  cried  down  from  gd.  to  6d.  the  groat  from  3d.  to  2d. 
'  the  2d.  to  1  d.  the  1  d.  to  an  halfpenny,  the  halfpenny 
'  toa  farthing  :'  and  this  fecond  reduction  is  alfo  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Mr  Stowe  in  his  Chronicle,  where  he  fays,  that 
on  the  fame  17th  of  Auguft,  '  the  fhilling  which  of  late 
'•  was  called  down  to  gd.  was  called  down  to  6d.  the  groat 

*  to  2d.  the  half  groat  to  one  penny,  the  penny  to  one 

*  halfpenny.' 

About  this  time  alfo  propofals  were  made  to  the  king  and 
council  concerning  the  new  money  to  be  from  henceforward 
coined  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  agreed  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, that  the  new  pieces  fhould  be  minted  of  filver  ten 
ounces  in  the  pound  weight  fine,  which  it  was  thought  might 
then  be  done  without  any  further  great  lofs,  as  the  teftoons 
were  already  reduced  to  the  value  of  only  fix  pennies  each. 
For  it  was  judged  that  a  pound  weight  of  teftoons,  6  ounces 
in  the  pound  fine,  added  to  another  pound  weight  of  thofe 
four  ounces  fine,  would  together  furnifh  a  pound  of  bullion 
ten  ounces  fine  :  and  again,  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  tef- 
toons of  8  ounces  fine,  together  with  two  ninth  parts  of  a 
pound  weight  of  thofe  of  g  ounces  fine,  and  which  were 
fewer  in  number  than  the  others,  would,  in  like  manner, 
without  further  lofs,  furnifh  a  pound  of  bullion  alfo  ten 
ounces  fine.  But  it  was  further  intended  that  the  new  pen- 
nies, halfpennies,  and  farthings,  fhould  ftill  be  coined  of 
filver,  only  four  ounces  in  the  pound  fine :  and  that,  as  it 
was  apprehended,  there  would  arife  a  confiderable  profit  to 
the  king ;  that  profit  would  ferve  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  this  recoinage,  and  to  make  good  the  lofs  that 
might  arife  from  the  want  of  a  fuffkient  number  of  the  tef- 
toons of  nine  ounces  fine,  as  alfo  the  lofs  upon  fuch  of  the 
coins,  particularly  upon  many  of  thofe  of  fix  ounces  fine, 
as  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  really  made  bafer  than  their 
appointed  ftandards. 

We  learn  alfo  from  the  king's  journal,  that  the  lords  of  the 
council  having  had  all  the  feveral  forts  of  the  bafe  money 
allayed  before  them  at  London,  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  Sep- 


tember, the  king  himfelf  being  then  at  W.iodfor,  they  haj 
found  that  the  feveral  forts  of  teftoons,  which  vvtic  appre- 
hended to  have  been  coined  bafer  than  even  the  feveral  in- 
dentures and  cornmiffions  allowed,  were  really  better  than 
was  expected,  and  that  they  had  feverally  anfwered  to  their 
refpective  valuations :  and  that  further,  upon  taking  of  the 
feveral  pieces  mixed  together  as  they  run,  they  had  found 
that  400  pounds  in  tale,  reckoning  the  teftoon  at  fix  pennies 
did  truly  contain  as  much  filver  as  was  fuffkient  to  coin  400I. 
in  tale  of  new  money,  as  heavy,  or  heavier,  than  the  laff 
and  of  the  goodnefs  of  11  ounces  fine  in  the  pound  weight*. 
c  Whereupon  they  reported  the  fame  to  the  king,  on  the 

*  22d,  and  then  it  was  concluded  that  the  teftoon  fhould  be 

*  11  ounces  fine,  the  proportion  of  the  pieces  according  to 

*  the  gold  j  fo  that  5  s.  of  filver  fhould  be  worth  five  of 
«  gold.' 

*  *  The  lords  at  London  having  tried  all  forts  of  (lamping, 

*  both  of  the  finenefs  of  9,  8,  6    4,  and  3,    proved  that 

*  without  any  lofs  but  fufferable,  the  coin  might  be  brought 

*  to  1 1  ounces  fine  :  for  whereas  it  was  thought  before  tf  at 
«  the  teftoon  was,  through  ill  officers  and  minifters,  cor- 
«  rupted,  it  was  tried  that  it  had  the  valuation,  juft  by 

•  eight  fundry  kinds  of  melting  ;  and  400 1.  of  fterling  mo- 

•  ney,   a  teftoon  being  but  6  d.  made  400 1.  1 1  ounces  fine, 

•  of  money  fterling.'  King's  Journal  of  the  20th  of  Sep. 
tember,   155 1. 

On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month  it  was  «  agreed,  that  the 
'  ftamp  of  the  fhilling  and  the  fix- pence  fhould  be,  on  one 

*  fide,  a  king  painted  to  the  fhoulder,  in  parliament  robes, 

*  with  the  chain  of  the  order.     Five  fhillings  of  filver,  and 

*  half  five  fhillings,  fhould  be  a  king  on   horfeback,  armed 

*  with  a  naked  fword,  held  to  his  breaft.  As  alfo,  that  the 
'  fine  monies  fhould  be  coined  at  the  mints  in  the  Tower, 

*  and  in  Southwark  ;  and  the  fmall  pieces  of  a  bafer  ftandard, 
'  at  Canterbury  and  York.' 

On  the  1  ft  of  the  next  month  of  October,  *  The  coYnmiffion 
'  for  the  making  of  five  fhillings.,  half  five  fhillings,  groatt, 
'  and  fix-pences,  1 1  ounces  fine ;  and  pence,  with  half- 
'  pence  and  farthings,  four  ounces  fine,  was   followed  and 

*  figned.'  So  far  the  king:  and  we  further  learn  from 
Mr  Stowe,  that  the  pieces  themfelves  were  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed  and  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month.  But 
by  the  indentures  made  immediately  after  with  the  matters 
and  workers  of  the  feveral  mints,  it  appears  that  thefe  finer 
coins  were  really  11  oz.  1  dwt.  fine,  or  only  1  dwt.  worfe 
than  the  old  ftandard  ;  and  that  the  pound  weight  Troy  of 
fuch  filver  was  then  agreed  to  be  cut  into  three  pounds  by 
tale,  in  crowns,  or  pieces  of  5s.  half-crowns,  fhillings,  half- 
fhillings,  quarter -fhillings,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  far- 
things :  according  to  which  regulation,  the  crown -piece  was 
to  weigh  an  ounce  Troy,  and  the  fhilling  96  grains:  and 
the  pound  fterling,  confifting  of  four  of  thefe  crowns,  or  20 
of  thefe  fhillings,  was  to  be  intrinfically  worth  about  6  d.  A 
more  than  20  s.  of  pur  preftnt  coin. 

In  this  indenture,  fine  filver  is  valued  at  5  s.  5  d.  the  ounce 
neatly  ;  and  whereas,  in  the  gold  coin  directed  by  the  fame, 
fine  gold  is  valued  at  3  1.  the  ounce,  it  follows  that  what 
was  then  thought  the  true  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
that  of  filver,  was  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  1.     See  Gold. 


M 


ARY 


Queen 

Has  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — [The  fubfidy  of  tonnage 
was  thus :  of  every  ton  of  wine  coming,  or  that  fhall  or  is 
come  into  this  your  realm  by  way  of  merchandize,  the  fum 
of  3  s.  and  fo  after  that  rate.  And  of  every  ton  of  fweet 
wine,  as  well  Malmefy  as  other,  3  s.  over  and  above  the  3  s. 
afore-granted  ;  and  of  every  aulne  of  Rhenifh  wine,  12  d. 
The  other  fubfidy,  called  poundage,  was  of  all  manner  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  every  merchant,  denizen,  and 
alien  carried  out  of  the  realm,  or  brought  into  the  fame,  by 
way  of  merchandize,  of  the  value  of  every  20  s.  of  the  fame 
goods  and  merchandizes,  i2d.  and  of  every  20  s.  in  value 
of  tin,  and  pewter  veflels,  carried  out  of  the  realm  by  any 
and  every  merchant  alien,  12  d.  ever  and  above  the  12  d. 
aforefaid.]  d*  Out  of  this  act  of  fubfidy  is  excepted  all 
woollen  cloth  made  in  England,  and  all  woo],  wool -fell?,  and 
hides  and  backs  of  leather,  carried  out,  and  all  wines,  and 
frefh  fifh  and  beftial,  coming  into  the  realm. — At  the  fame 
time  was  granted  another  fubfidy,  of  all  manner  of  wool, 
wool-fells,  and  leather,  carried  out  of  the  realm;  that  is,  of 
every  merchant  denizen,  for  every  fack  of  wool,  33  s.  4d. 
and  for  every  240  wool -fells,  33  s.  4d.  and  for  every  laftof 
hides  and  backs,  of  every  merchant  denizen,  3  1.  4  s.  8  d. 
and  alfo  of  every  merchant  ftranger,  as  well  as  thofe  already 
made  denizens,  or  that  fhall  be  made  denizens,  for  every 
fack  of  wool,  3I.  6  s.  8  d,  and  for  every  240  wool-fells 
3I.  6s.  8d.  and  alfo  for  every  laft  of  hides  and  backs,  3). 
13  s.  4d. — She  has  alfo  a  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the  pound  grant- 
ed by  the  clergy,  in  confideration  of  what  fhe  had  given  up 
to  the  church  before,  ft?"  The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  exempted  from  this  fubfidy. — Has  8  d.  in 
the  pound  granted  by  the  temporalities,  with  certain  excep- 
tions.— Has" a  fubfidy  of  8  s.  in   the  pound,  granted  by  the 

clergy 


REV 


REV 


tlercy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  i 
vears,  that  is,  at  28.  in  the  pound  ever 


to  be  levied  in  four 
ry  year. — Has  i-fif- 
ranted  by  rhe  temporalities.— Has  a  fubfidy  granted 
of  2  s.  8  d.  in  the  pound,  on  every  perfon  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral,' worth  5  1.  and  5  s.  4d.  of  every  alien.— She  has  like- 
wife  4  s.  in  the  pound  on  ths  lands  and  real  effe&s  of  natives, 
and  8  s.' of  aliens.— This  bigoted,  cruel,  and  vindidive 
queen,  attempted  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done  towards 
the  Reformation. 

REMARKS; 
By  an  indenture  of  the  firft  of  Queen  Mary,  a  pound  weight 
of  "old,  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  36  1.  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver,  11  ounces  fine,  was  coined  into  3I. 
by  tale.  The  gold  coins  of  this  queen  are,  fovereigns,  at 
30  s.  half-fovereigns,  at  15  s.  angels,  at  10  s.  and  half- 
angels,  at  5  s.  a  piece. 

Queen  Elizabeth 
Has  likewife  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths  inverted  in  the  crown. 
—Has  2  s.  8  d.  in  the  pound  granted  by  parliament  on  move- 
able  goods,  and  4  s.  on  land.— Seizes  on  feveral  religious 
houfes. — Has  tonnage  and  poundage  granted  for  life. — Has  a 
fubfidy  and  two-fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Has  6s.  in 
the  pound  granted  by  the  clergy. — Has  a  fubfidy  and  two- 
fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  4  s.  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy.— Has  1  fubfidy,  j  fifteenth,  and  1 
tenth,  from  the  temporality. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy.— Has  two-fifteenths,  and  1  tenth, 
and  a  fubfidy,  from  the  temporality. — Has  6  s.  in  the  pound 
from  the  fpirituality. — Has  three-fifteenths  and  tenths,  and 
one  fubfidy,  from  the  temporality. — Has  6  s.  8d.  in  the 
pound  granted  by  the  clergy. — Has  another  fubfidy  ^nd  two- 
fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Another  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in 
the  pound  from  the  temporality. — Two  fubfidies  of  6  s.  in 
the  pound  from  the  clergy. — Two  fubfidies  and  four-fifteenths 
from  the  temporality. — A  tax  laid  on  every  parifh,  for  the 
relief  of  fick,  wounded,  and  mairtied  foldiers. — Has  two  fub- 
fidies of  4  s.  in  the  pound  granted  by  the  clergy. — Has  three 
fubfidies,  fix- fifteenths  and  tenths  from  the  temporality. — 
Another  tax  for  the  relief  of  foldiers  and  mariners. — Three 
fubfidies  granted  by  the  clergy.  Three  fubfidies,  and  fix- 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  granted  by  the  temporality. — Another 
tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. — Four  fubfidies  of  4  s.  in  the 
pound  granted  by  the  clergy — Four  intire  fubfidies,  eight- 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  by  the  temporality. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  of  the  id  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  of  the  old  ftandard  of  23  carats  3  grains  and  a  half 
fine,  was  coined  into  36  1.  by  tale  :  namely,  into  24  fove- 
reigns, at  30s.  a  piece,  or  48  rials,  at  15  s.  or  72  angels, 
at  10  s.  a  piece,  or  144  half-angels,  at  5  s.  a  piece.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats 
allay,  was  coined  into  33 1.  by  tale :  namely,  33  fovereigns, 
at  20  s.  a  piece,  or  60  half-fovereigns,  at  10  s.  a  piece,  or 
132  crowns,  at  5  s.  a  piece,  or  264  half-crowns.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  the  old  fterling  filver,  viz.  11  oz.  2  dwts. 
fine,  and  18  dwts.  allay,  was  coined  into  3 1.  by  tale,  of 
half-fnillings,  groats,  quarter-fhillings,  half-groat?,  three- 
half-penny  pieces,  pence,  and  farthings. — In  the  19th  of  her 
rei<*n,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard  was  coin- 
ed Tnto  72  angels,  at  10  s.  a  piece,  144  half-angels  at  5  s.  a 
piece,  or  288  quarter-angels,  amounting  in  tale  to  36 1. 
And  a  pound  of  old  fterling  filver  into  half-fhillings,  three- 
pences, three-half-penny,  or  three-farthing  pieces,  to  make 
3I.  by  tale. —  And  in  the  25th,  into  60  s.  or  into  3  1.  by  tale. 

, In  the    26th,  a  pound  Troy  of  old   ftandard  gold  was 

coined  into  48  nobles,  at  15  s.  a  piece,  or  24  double-nobles, 
at  30  s.  a  piece,  making  36I.— In  the  35th  year  of  this 
reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  22  carats  fine  and  2  ca- 
rats allay,  was  coined  into  33  fovereigns,  at  20  s.  a  piece, 
or  66  half-fovereigns,  or  132  crowns,  or  264  half-crowns, 
making  33 1.  by  tale. — In  the  43d ,  the  pound  weight  of 
oldftandaid  gold  was  coined  int073  angels,  at  10s.  a  piece,  or 
146  half-angels,  or  292  quarter-angels,  making  36  1.  10  s. 
in  tale  ;  and  the  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  22  carats  fine, 
and  2  carats  allay,  into  33  fovereigns  and  an  half,  at  20  s. 
a  piece,  or  67  half-fovereigns,  or  134  crowns,  or  268  half- 
crowns,  making  33 1.  10  5.  in  tale;  and  the  pound  weight 
of  old  ftandard  filver  into  3  1.  2  s.  by  tale  ;  viz.  into  crowns, 
half-crowns,  (hillings,  fix-pences,  two-pences,  pence,  and 
half- pence. 

The  corruptions  which  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
brought  into  the  Englifh  money,  were  not  quite  rooted  out 
'till  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  but  her  firft  bufinefs  was  to 
mark  all  the  beft  pieces  either  with  a  greyhound,  portcullis, 
lion,  harp,  rofe,  or  fleur-de-lis.  Her  gold  coins,  as  appears 
from  the  foregoing  indentures,  were  fovereigns,  half-fove- 
reigns, or  rials,  nobles,  double-nobles,  angels,  half-angels, 
pieces  of  an  angel  and  a  half,  and  three  angels,  crowns,  and 
half-crowns. 

An  account  of  all  the  monies  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  true  value  thereof  in  cur- 
rent money. 


Coined  in  fterling  filver  money  in  the  mint' 
in  the  tower  of  London,  from  the  year 
1558  to  the  year  1572,  in  the  time  of 
Tho.  Stanley  and  T.  Fleetwood,  under- 
treafuiers,  in  weight  549,644  lb.  18 
dwts.  making,  at  3I.  the  pound  weight] 

More  from  1572  to  158 1,  in  the  time 
of  John  Lonifor,  matter  and  worker, 
in  weight  255,338  lb.  2  oz.  8  dwts. 
7  grs.  making,  at  the  fame  rate 

More  from  1581  to  1601,  in  the  time  of" 
SirRichard  Martyn,  mafterand  work- 
er,  irt  weight  670,331  lb.   2  oz.  10 
dwts.  making,  at  the  fame  rate 

More  from  Septem.  1601,  to  31  March,' 
1603,  in  the  time  of  the  fame  mafters, 
in   weight  63,890  lb.    7  oz.   making, 
at  3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight 

Coined  in  March  3  Eliz.  in  Irifh  monies, 
of  11  oz.  fine,  in  weight  2977  lb. 
making,  at  3I.  the  pound  weight     -    . 


1. 


1,648,932     2  6 


766,014    *2   0| 


2,010,993  12  6 


198,060    16   2 


8,93* 


o  0 


The  whole  fum  of  fterling  filver  coined 
in  the  queen's  time,  was  in  weight 
1,542,181  lb.  8  dwts.  7  grs.  making, 
in  money         - 

Coined  in  bafe  Irifh  money,  in  March 
1  Eliz.  of  3  oz.  fine  filver,  and  9  oz. 
of  allay,  in  weight  19,828  lb.  worth, 
in  fterling  money  - 

More  of  the  like  bafe  money,  in  the  time! 
of  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  in  weight  K. 
89,844  lb.  10  oz.  15  dwts.  worth,  in  i 
fterling  money  * 

So  that  the  whole  value  of  the  filver 
ney  coined    in  the  queen's   time 
mounted  to 


4,632,932     3  2} 


I5>54*  10  3^ 


70,105     92^ 


moO 


Coined  in  fine  gold  money,  in  the  mint 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  1558 
to  1601,  in  weight  12,201  lb.  8  oz. 
22  gt.  which  made  in  current  money, 
at  the  rate  of  36  1.  the  pound  weight 

More  from    1601    to    1603,    in  weight' 
35  lb.    4  oz.   17  dwts.    8  grs.   which 
made  in  current  money,  at  36  1.  10  s. 
the  pound  weight 


718,579     2-8i 


439,260     2  9 


,292 


c-j- 


The  fum  total  of  all  the  fine  gold  coined  "j 

in  the   queen's  time,  was  in  weight  (  „     ) 

12,2371b.    18  dwts.   6  grs.  and  made  f    4-4  >55  9t 

in  current  money         -         -  -    J 

Coined  in  crown- gold  money  in  the  mint' 

in  the  Tower  of  London,   from  1558 

to  1601,   in  weight  10,086  lb.   3  oz.  ^     332,848   16  5^ 

18  dwts.    17  grs.  which  made  in  cur- 
rent money,  at  33I.  the  pound  weight- 
More  from    1 601    to    1603,  in   weight 

643  lb.  10  oz.  8  dwts. 

made  in  current  money, 

the  pound  weight 


The  fum  total  of  all  the  crown-gold  coin-" 
ed  in  the  queen's  time,  was 
10,730  lb.   2  oz.  7  dwts. 
made  in  current  money 


ne  pouna  weignc 
603,  in  weighty 
s.  21  grs.  which  ( 
:y,  at  33  1.  ios.  j 

l-gold  coin-T 

is  in  weight  v, 

14  grs.  and  V 


21,737     3  !-' 


354.585  19  7 


And  the  truevalite  of  all  the  gold  and  fil 
ver  money  coined  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,    amounted  to 


11  1 


11  ,.» 


REMARKS. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  celebrated  by  our  hiftorians  for  the  re- 
ftoring  of  the  ojd  ftandard  of  the  coin  in  her  filver  monies, 
and  no  lefs  for  the  abolifhing  and  recoining  of  the  bafe  monies 
minted  in  the  times  of  her  father  and  brother ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, lhe  can  only  be  faid,  with  truth,  to  have  given  the  laft 
finifhing  to  a  work  already  brought  near*ts  perfection:  for 
king  Edward,  as  we  have  obferved,  had  reduced  the  bafe 
money  nearly  to  the  intrinfic  value,  and  coined  down  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  into  money  very  little  inferior  in  goodnefs, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  weight,  to  any  that  has  been  minted 
fince. 

We  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  this  matter  in  the  words  of 
the  old  chronicle  of  Raphael  Hollinfhed,  with  whom  Stowe 
and  Camden  perfectly  agree. 

'  The  queen's  majefty,  by  advice  of  her  moft  honourable 
'  council,  meaning  to  abolifh  all  corrupt,  bafe,  and  copper 
«  monies  then  current  in  the  realm  of  England,  coined  in  the 

*  times  and  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI. 
4  to  the  great  hindrance  and  decay  of  the  commonwealth  of 

*  this  realm,  and  therewith  to  reftore  to  all  her  fiibiects  fine 
'  and  pure  fterling  monies,   both  of  gold  and  filver,   to  th< 


'   great 
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great  honour  and  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  publifhed  a 
proclamation  on  Michaelmas  even  before  noon,  that  the 
teftoon,  coined  for  twelve- pence,  fhould  new  forthwith, 
that  of  the  beft  fort  marked  with  a  port-cullis,  be  current 
for  four-pence  half-penny  ;  the  fecond,  marked  with  the 
grey-hound,  for  two-pence  farthing ;  the  third  and  worft 
fort,  not  marked  as  afore,  not  to  be  current  at  all,  nor  re- 
ceived for  any  value:  the  groat  to  be  current  for  two- pence, 
the  former  piece  of  two- pence  for  a  penny,  &c.  It  was  not 
long  after  this,  but  that  her  grace  reftoring  to  her  fubjedts 
fine  fterling  money,  called  all  the  faid  bafeand  corrupt  coins 
into  her  majefty's  mint,  allowing  to  them  therefore,  after 
the  rate  before  mentioned,  fomuch  of  the  faid  fine  monies 
as  they  brought  in  of  the  faid  bafe  monies.' 
The  following  proclamation  alfo  thews  what  care  was  taken 
of  the  coin  in  this  reign. 

A  proclamation  iflued  at  Richmond,  the  I2th  of  October, 
29  Eliz.  intitled,  A  proclamation  for  reforming  the  deceits 
indiminifhing  the  value  of  the  coins  of  gold  current  within 
the  queen's  Majefty's  dominions,  and  for  remedying  the  lofles 
that  might  grow  by  receiving  thereof,  being  diminifhed. 
The  former  part  of  which  ran  as  followeth  : 

*  Forafmuch  as  great  part  of  our  monies  of  gold  of  our  realm 

*  of  England,  and  fuch  gold  of  foreign  countries  which  now 

*  are  current  within  our  faid  realm,  are,  by  the  finifter  and 
c  unlawful  doings  of  wicked  perfons,  not  only  carried  out  of 

*  our  realm  to  foreign  parts,  and  there,  by  divers  means,  di- 
'  minifhed  of  their  value,  and  from  thence  returned  hither, 
'  and  paid,  in  lieu  of  lawful  coin,  for  the  commodities  of  our 

*  countries,  and  fome  other  of  them  embafed,  by  clipping, 

*  fouthering,  or  other  unlawful  practices,  of  their  due  fine- 
c  nefs,  fo  that  both  the  one  fort  and  the  other,  by  the  means 
«  aforefaid,  are  brought  much  inferior  to  their  firft  and  true 

*  value  and  goodnefs  :   but  befides  that,  many  falfe  pieces  lie 

*  counterfeited  in  foreign  parts,  of  the  faid  coins,  whereby 
f  great  and  intolerable  lofs  and  diminution  of  the  riches  of  our 
c  realm  doth  daily  grow  and  increafe:  wherefore  we  minding, 

*  as  neceffity  requireth,  the  fpeedy  remsdy  of  the  premiffes, 

*  do  ftraightly  forbid,  charge,   and  command,   that  no  man- 

*  ner  of  perfon  or  perfons  within  this  our  realm  of  England, 

*  from  and  after  the  proclamation  hereof  in  any  county  of 
«  our  realm,  do  take  or  receive,  or  deliver  in  payment,   any 

*  falfe  counterfeit  pieces  of  any  coin  of  gold  current  within 

*  our  faid  realm,  or  any  piece  of  the  fame  coin  being  fouthered, 

*  or  otherwife  unlawfully  embafed,   or  lacking  of  the  juft 

*  weight  thereof,  over  the  remedies  and  abatements  feveraily 

*  exprefled,  and  to  be  allowed  in  that  behalf.     And  if  any 

*  fuch  piece  of  coin,  lacking  of  its  true  weight  above  the  re- 

*  medics  and  abatements  hereafter  exprefled  :  and  if  any  fuch 

*  counterfeit  piece  as  is  aforefaid,  or  any  piece  of  coin  of  gold 

*  fouthered,   or  unlawfully  embafed,  fhall  be  offered  in  pay- 

*  ment :  we  will  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  every  perfon  and  per- 

*  fons  to  whom  fuch  offer  in  payment  fhall  be  made,  not  only 

*  to  refufe  to  take  the  fame  in  payment,  but  alfo  toftrike  a  hole, 

*  at  his  pleafure,  in  every  of  the  faid  pieces  fo  offered  in  pay- 
«  ment,  which  fhall  be  fouthered  or  unlawfully  embafed,  or 
«  which  (hall  lack  of  their  juft  weight  above  the  remedies 
1  hereafter  following,  and  to  cut  every  of  the  faid  counterfeits 
<  into  pieces  ;  rendering  thofe  fo  ftricken  through,  and  the 
'  pieces  of  the  others  fo  cut  in  funder,  then  prefently  after- 
'  wards  to  the  owners  thereof  again.  And  if  any  controverfy 
«  fhall  happen  to  arife  betwixt  the  parties,  or  any  of  their 
'  friends  or  favourers  then  prefent,  in  or  about  fuch  ftriking 
«  through,   or  in  cutting  in  pieces  any  of  the  premifles,  that 

*  then  forthwith  he  that  fhall  offer  any  of  the  faid  unlawful 

*  and  forbidden  monies  in  payment,  and  he  that  fhall  receive 

*  the  fame,  fhall  peaceably  repair  together  to  our  next  juftice 
«  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer  of  that 
4  place,   who  then  without  delay,   taking  one  other  affiftant 

*  of  knowledge  unto  him,  fhall  judge  of  the  monies  in  con- 
«  troverfy,  and  fhall  allow  of  thofe  that  are  allowable,  and, 
4  on  the  contrary,  fhall  prefently  execute  that  which  is  here 

*  above  appointed.' 

The  remaining  part  of  the  proclamation  contains  directions 
for  ballanccs  and  weights,  to  be  provided  by  the  warden  of 
the  Mint,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  fhould  have  occafion  to  ex- 
amine the  coins  before  fpoken  of. 

King  James  I. 

The  parliament  grants  him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — 
The  tonnage  is  3  s.  for  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  and  3  s. 
more  for  every  ton  of  fweet  wines,  as  well  Malmfey  as  other, 
imported  by  aliens;  and  12 d.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of 
all  goods  imported  or  exported,  excepting  woollen  cloths,  &c. 
as  in  the  former  reigns. — Has  four  fublidies  granted  by  the 
clergy  of  4  s.  in  the  pound  each. — The  temporality  grant 
three  intire  fubfidies,  and  fix  fifteenths  and  tenths. — Alfo  ano- 
ther fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the  pound,  granted  by  the  clergy. — 
One  intire  fubfidy,  and  one  fifteenth  and  tenth,  by  the  tem- 
porality.—Three  intire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  fpirituality, 
and  two  by  the  temporality. — Four  intire  fubfidies  again 
granted  by  the  fpirituality. — Three  intire  fubfidies,  and  three 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  by  the  temporality.— The  king  borrows 


money  of  fome  of  the  wealthieft  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  all  goods  imported  and  expoited  were  raifed  and 
let  out  to  farm. — Raifes  large  fums  of  money  by  fining  feve- 
ral  in  the  Star-Chamber. — Levies  an  aid  for  making  his  eldeft 
fon  a  knight. — Has  a  benevolence  throughout  the  realm 
which  occafioned  a  general  difcontent. — Raifes  further  fums 
by  inftituting  the  order  of  baronets. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  of  the  ift  of  James  I.  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  22  carats  fine  and  2  carrats  allay,  were  coined  into  44]. 
10 s.  by  tale;  namely,  into  10  s.  20 s.  40s.  and  5  1.  pieces. 
And  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  of  the  old  jtandard,  into  62  s! 
by  tale ;  namely,  into  crowns,  half  crowns,  fhillings,  fix- 
pences,  groats,  two-pences,  and  pence :  which  ftandard, 
both  for  gold  and  filver,  hath  continued  ever  fince. 
The  fcarcity  of  filver,  during  that  reign,  was  the  fubject  of 
much  confideration  and  enquiry  at  the  time  :  feveral  procla- 
mations were  iflued  againft  the  exportation  of  it,  and  feveral 
fchemes  were  propofed  for  drawing  it  into  the  mint.  It  was 
particularly  advifed,  that  the  weight  of  the  money  fhould  be 
leffened  :  and  this  proceeded  fo  far,  that  directions  were  ac- 
tually given  to  the  attorney- general,  the  21  ft  of  February 
1619,  to  prepare  new  indentures  of  the  mint,  whereby  the 
pound  weight  Troy  of  ftandard  filver  fhould  be  coined  into 
66  s.  But  thefe  directions  were  foon  after  recalled,  and  the 
defigned  alteration  of  the  filver  coin  was  ordered  to  be  fuf- 
pended  for  twelve  months,  upon  a  report  made  to  the  coun- 
cil, the  25th  of  the  following  April,  by  feveral  eminent 
merchants,  whofe  advice  had  been  defired  in  a  confutation 
with  the  minifters  on  that  occafion.  This  intended  alteration 
does  not  appear  after  this,  to  have  been  thought  of  any  more: 
and,  indeed,  filver  about  the  fame  time  began  to  come  again 
to  the  mint,  in  greater  plenty  than  it  had  done  for  fome 
years  *  before. 

*  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  change, 
but  the  fact  was  this  ;  that  in  the  four  years  from  the  ift  of 
April,  16 1 7,  to  the  4th  of  February,  1620,  there  was  only 
coined  at  the  Tower  in  filver  money  to  the  fum  of  1070 1. 
15  s.  4  d.  and  that  in  the  four  following  years  to  the  31ft  of 
March,  162;,  there  was  coined  the  fumof  205,5001.  16$; 
2  d.  This  laft  fum  is,  however,  little  more  than  was  coined 
in  the  lalt  year  and  a  half  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  during 
whofe  whole  reign,  there  was  coined  in  filver  above 
100,000 1.  a  year,  one  year  with  another. 

There  was  a  good  quantity  of  money  coined  in  this  reign, 
of  the  filver  refined  from  the  lead  of  the  mines  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  :  and  all  the  pieces  of  this  money,  of  which 
I  have  feen  the  crown,  the  half-crown,  and  the  fhilling, 
were  feveraily  diftinguifhed  by  the  reprefentationofthe  Welfh 
feathers,  placed  over  the  royal  arms  on  their  refpective  re- 
verfes;  as  thofe  were  alfo  that  were  coined  of  this  filver, 
during  the  firft  twelve  years  of  the  following  reign  before  the 
mint  was  purpofely  fet  up  for  the  coinage  of  the  fame  f. 

•f-  The  whole  quantity  of  the  money  coined  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  the  III,  cannot,  as  Mr.  Lowndes  has  obferved 
in  his  Effay,  be  known  direftly  from  the  books  of  the  mint; 
by  reafon  that  many  of  the  records  and  papers  of  that  of- 
fice having  been  deftroyed  or  embezzled  during  the  time  of 
the  great  rebellion,  the  memorials  of  all  tranfa&ions  there, 
older  than  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  are  now 
either  loft,  or  remain  in  a  very  imperfeft  condition.  Yet 
may  a  tolerable  account  be  collected  of  this  matter,  by  the 
afliftance  of  other  materials :  and  I  have  accordingly  drawn 
out  a  memorandum,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  fuffi- 
ciently  exact;  partly  from  a  paper  of  archbiihop  Williams, 
wherein  an  account  is  given  of  the  coinage  during  the 
firft  1 3  years  of  the  king ;  partly  from  a  certificate  deliver- 
ed to  the  council  the  27  th  of  November,  161 8,  in  which 
is  contained  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver coined  in  the  feveral  years  from  his  9th  to  his  15th  ; 
and  partly  from  fome  extracts  of  the  comptroller's  ac- 
counts of  his  later  years,  communicated  to  me  formerly  by 
the  late  John  Conduit,  Efq;  then  mailer  and  worker  of  his 
Majefty's  mint.  By  which  feveral  particulars  it  appears, 
that  there  was  coined  from  the  31ft  of  May,  1603.  to  the 
31ft  of  March,  1625, 


rates  of  | 
I.   us./ 

weight,  f 


I. 

32,093 


s. 


In  angel  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates  of 
36  1.  10  s.  40 1.   10  s.  44 1.  1 
and  44. 1.   10  s.  the  pound  wei 
to  the  value  of 

In  crown  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates  of! 
33I.   10s.    37].  4s.    40I.    18s.  I 
4  d.  \  and  4 1 1.  the  pound  weight,  (*  3)°34»29° 
to  the  value  of      -        -        -     J  - 


d. 
17    9 


3,666,389     1811 


In  fterling  filver,  at  3 1.2S.  the  pound  ?      6  j 

weight        -        -        -         -       5        T        T      J 

In  like  filver  for  Ireland,  to  the  fter-  \ 
ling  value        -  J 


124,957       1    7 


;, 765,961     14  10 


And 
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S.43^.35'     !3    9 


And   the   total  value  of  all  the  gold 
and  filver   monies   coined  in   the 
reign  of  king  James,  exclufive  of 
fome  bafe  monies  coined  for  Ire- 1 
land,  and  of  which  I  have  ieen  no 
account,  amounted  to  the  value  of 

Martin  Folkes,  Efq; 


King  Charles  I. 

Has  three  entire  fubfidies  granted  him  by  the  fpirituaiity,  and 
two  by  the  temporality,  and  double  from  the  Roman  catho- 
lics,  In  his  third  year,  five  fubfidies  from  the  fpirituality, 

and  as  many  from  the  temporality. — Has  tonnage  and  pound- 
age granted  him,  as  alfo  money  for  difbanding  the  armies. — 
Borrows  money  by  way  of  loan. — Obliges  all  who  were  pof- 
fefledofa  knight's  fee,  to  take  upon  them  the  order  of 
knighthood,  or  to  fine  for  avoiding. — Raifes  fhip-money 
without  the  confent  of  parliament. — Demands  aid  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  Roman  catholics.  — Obliges  the  feveral 
counties  to  raife  an  army  againft  the  Scots. — Makes  void  al! 
.  grants  of  monopolies — Again  raifes  fhip-money. — Obliges 
the  northern  counties  to  raife  a  confiderable  number  of 
forces.— The  parliament  grant  him  a  poll-tax,  and  300,000 1. 
to  pay  the  Scots. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture,  in  the  2d  year  of  king  Charles  I.  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  of  23  carats,  23  grains 
and  a  half  fine,  and  half  a  grain  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1. 
10 s.  by  tale;  namely,  into  rofe-rials  at  30s.  a-piece,  fpur- 
rials  at  15  s.  a-piece,  and  angels  at  10  s.  a-piece.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats 
allay,  into  41 1.  by  tale;  namely,  into  unites  at  20s.  double 
crowns  at  10  s.  or  Britifh  crowns  at  5  s.  a-piece.  And  a 
pound  of  filver  of  the  old  ftandard,  of  11  ounces  2  dwts. 
fine,  and  18  dwts.  allay,  into  62  s.  by  tale;  namely,  into 
crowns,  half-crowns,  (hillings,  half-lhillings,  two-pences, 
pence,  and  half-pence. 

The  gold  coins  of  this  king  (as  appears  by  the  indenture 
above)  are,  rofe-rials,  angels,  unites,  double  and  Britifh 
crowns. 

By  an  account  which  Mr  Lowndes  haspublifhed  in  his  Effay, 
the  filver  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Ift, 
and  by  which  we  muff,  only  underitand  the  filver  money  re- 
gularly coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  amounted  to  the 
film  of  8,776,544!.  10 s.  3d.  But  of  the  gold  there  alfo 
coined  during  the  faid  time,  I  am  not  able  to  give  fo  exact 
an  account.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that,  by  a  paper  I  faw  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr  Conduit,  the  weight  of  the  angel  gold 
coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign  to  the  25th  of 
November  1642,  and  which  was  coined  into  angels  only, 
was  that  of  284  lb.  5  oz.  9  dwts.  9  gr.  which  made  in  money 
then  current,  at  the  rate  of  44 1.  10  s.  the  pound  weight, 
the  fum  of  12,658  1.  5  s.  9  d.  ob.  And  it  appears  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  pix,  that  theie  has  been  no  angel  gold  coined 
in  England  fince  that  time.  It  alfo  further  appeared  by  the 
fame  paper,  that  there  was  coined  in  crown  gold  from  the 
king's  acceflion  to  the  31ft  of  March  1641,  in  weight, 
68,8321b.  11  oz.  1 1  dwts.  4gr.  and  by  two  other  papers 
purporting  to  be  the  accounts  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman  and  Sir 
Thomas  Aylefbury,  from  the  ift  of  Auguft  1641,  to  the 
5th  of  May  1643,  andof  Sir  Robert  Harley,  from  the  6th  of 
May  1643,  to  the  31ft  of  March  1646,  that  there  was  coin- 
ed during  that  time  in  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  7052  lb. 
2  oz.  11  dwts.  1  gr.  To  which  lair  weight,  if  we  add  pro- 
portionably  for  the  four  months  elapfed  between  the  31ft  of 
March  and  the  ift  of  Auguft  1641,  and  for  the  34  months 
between  the  end  of  thefe  accounts  and  the  30th  of  January 
1648,  we  cannot  very  greatly  miftake  in  fuppofing  the 
weight  of  the  crown  gold,  coined  from  the  ift  of  April  1 641, 
to  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  to  have  been  of  about 
11,826  lb.  Which  added  to  the  former  quantity,  will  make, 
for  the  whole  weight  of  the  crown  gold  coined  in  this  reign, 
about  80,659  lb.  and  which,  reduced  into  money,  at  the 
rate  of4il.  to  the  pound  weight,  produces  of  the  fame 
3,307,0191.  To  which  if  we  add  the  value  before  given  of 
the  angel  gold,  and  of  the  filver  coined  in  the  fame  time,  we 
ffhall  find  that  the  whole  fum  in  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Ift, 
did  not  in  current  money  amount  to  le(s  than  about 
12,096,2201.  fterling.     Folkes. 

The  Commonwealth  of  England,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Protector. 

The  city  of  London  give  their  money  and  plate,  even  to 
the  fervant-mnids  bodkins  and  thimbles,  towards  carrying 
on  the  good  old  caufe,  as  fome  called  it. — An  account  of  the 
feveral  turns  of  money  raifed  by  the  long  pailiamcnt,  is  as 
fellows,  viz. 

VOL.  II. 


A  general  abftradl:  of  money  raifed   in  England  by  the  Long, 
Parliament,  from  Nov.  3,    1640,  to  Nov.  1659. 

1.  s.  d. 

Subfidies         -----          600,000  o  o 

The  armies         -                                     32,780,721  13  o 

Tonnage  and  poundage         -          -         5,700,000  o  o 

Captives           -              -                                 102,000  o  o 

Sale  of  Irifh  lands         -                               1,322,500  o  o 

Contributions  for  Irifh  Proteftants                 180,000  o  o 

Forces  for  defence  of  particular  counties   4,141,088  8  o 

Excifes         -                                  -            10, 200, coo  o  o 

Duty  on  coals           -                                     850,000  0  o 

Ditto  on  currants               -                               51,000  o  o 

Sequeftrations  of  eftates           -         -         6,044,924  17  o 

Portage  of  letters         -                                   301,000  o  o 

Wine  licences               -                -                 312,200  o  o 

Compofition  for  court  of  wards                  1, 000,000  o  o 

Offices  to  public  fervice                        -         850,000  o  o 

Vintners  delinquency              -               -            4000  o  o 

Compofitions  for  eftates         -          -          1,277,226  o  0 

Sale  of  Englifh  lands         -              -         25,380,687  3  un- 
settled out  of  eentlemens  eftates,  to  )             0 

pay  P.  Palatine         -           -          S             8s'00°  °  ° 

Compound  with  Irifh  delinquents               1,000,000  0  o 

Charge  of  juftice,  6  ye?.rs             -              1,200,000  o  o 

To  the  houfe  of  commons  14.  years,  1 

f          754,472  o  0 
comes  to         -          -          -          i           /  jt't/ 

Free  gifts  to  the  faints,  viz.  in  money        679,800  0  o 

In  offices             -                                          306,110  o  o 

In  eftates  per  annum             -             -          189,365  o  o 


Total   95,312,095     1   ni. 

Mr.  Walker,  no  lefs  concerned  in  the  ururpation  than  thofe 
he  rails  at  in  hisHiftory  of  Independency,  having  Tin  through 
all  the  rebellion  with  them,  'tiil  they  turned  him  off,  and 
therefore  well  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  raifing  mo- 
ney, and  the  amount  thereof,  fums  up  the  fame  after  this 
manner : 

Nor  is  it  a  fmall  artifice  to  raife  money  by  fo  many  feveral 
and  confufed  taxes,  whereas  one  or  two  ways  would  have  done 
the  work:  1.  Royal  fubfidy  of  300,000  1.  2.  Poll-money. 
3.  The  free  loans  and  contributions  upon  the  public  faith, 
amounted  to  a  vaft  incredible  fum  of  money,  plate,  horfes, 
arms,  &c.  4.  Irifh  adventure  for  the  fale  of  land?,  the  firft  and 
fecond  time.  5.  The  weekly  meal.  6.  The  city  loan  after 
the  rate  of  fifty  fubfidies.  7.  The  aflefTment  for  bringing  in 
the  Scots.  8.  The  five  and  twentieth  part.  9.  The  weekly 
afTeffment  for  my  lord  general's  army.  10.  The  weekly  or 
monthly  aflefTment  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army.  1 1 .  The 
weekly  aflefTment  for  the  Scots  army.  12.  The  weekly  af- 
feflment  for  the  Britifn  army  in  Ireland.  1 3.  The  weekly  af- 
feflment  for  my  lord  of  Manchefter's  army.  14.  Free  quar- 
ter (at  leaft)  connived  at  by  the  ftate ;  becau:e  the  foldiers 
having  for  a  time  fubfiftence  that  way,  are  the  lefs  craving 
for  their  pay,  whereby  their  arrears  growing  flale,  Will  at  lalt 
either  be  fruflrated  by  a  tedious  committee  of  accounts,  or 
forgotten  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  grand  committee  of  ac- 
counts difcount  it  out  of  the  commander's  arrears,  whereby 
the  ftate  faves  it.  15.  The  king's  revenue.  16.  Sequeftra- 
tions and  plunder  by  committees,  which,  if  well  anfwered 
tb  the  ftate,  would  have  carried  on  the  work,  which  thus  I 
demonftrate:  one  half  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  (at 
leaft)  one  half  of  all  the  lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  fequeflered  ;  and  who  can  imagine,  thit 
one  half  of  the  profits  and  woods  0/  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain any  forces,  that  can  be  kept  and  fed  in  England  for  the 
defence  thereof  ?  17.  Excife  upon  all  things.  This  alone,  if 
well  managed,  would  maintain  the  war:  the  Low-Coun::  ies 
make  it  almoft  the  only  fupport.  18.  Fortification  money,  &c. 
By  thefe  feveral  ways  and  taxes,  about  40  millions  in  money 
and  money-worth,  have  been  milked  from  the  people.  A 
vaft  treafure,  and  fo  exceflive,  as  nothing  but  a  long  peace 
could  import,  and  nothing  but  much  fraud  and  many  follies 
could  diflipate  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  it  be  accolmt- 
ed  inter  arcana  noviflimi  imperii,  to  be  always  making,  yet 
never  finifhing  an  account  thereof. 

It  is  here  to  be  ohJeived,  that  the  40  millions  he  here  fpeaks 
of,  were  only  to  the  year  1647,  fo  that  they  had  no?  been 
above  five  years  raifing  and  expending  them.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
remarkable,  that  Walker  had  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  par- 
liament with  the  extorters  and  confumers  of  all  this  treafure, 
beinghimfelf  as  deep  concerned  as  any  other  in  the  villainy, 
and  yet  never  faw  into  it,  'till  the  Independents  thruft  him 
and  his  party  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  cheat. 

REMARKS. 

The  parliament,  on  April  25,  1649,  agreed  upon  a  new- 
fort  of  coin,  whereof  there  were  coined,  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  (hillings,  fix  per.ces,  pence  and  half- pence. 
In  the  year  1656,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  on  the  16th 
day  of  December  1653,  been  inverted  with  the  titleof  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
g  G  Ireland, 
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Ireland,  and  who  was  every  day  acquiring  new  powers,  ad- 
ventured to  coin  money  with  his  own  head  and  ftyle.  But 
whether  the  monies  of  this  fort  were,,  either  then  or  after- 
wards, ever  published,  as  true,  lawful,  and  current  monies 
"of  England,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  All  his  20  s. 
■pieces  of  j>old  that  I  have  feen  are  of  this  date,  and  fo  are  a 
very  few  ot  his  filver  half-crowns,  one  of  which  is  in  the  va- 
luable collection  of  the  worthy  Robert  Bootle,  Efq;  one  of 
the  diicStors  of  the  Eafl-India  company  :  but  in  general  the 
filver  coins  which  we  have  with  the  head  and  ftyle  of  the  pro- 
tector, do  not  bear  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  year  1658. 
I  havealfo  been  informed,  by  my  very  ingenious  friend  Mr 
George  Vertue,  who  has  examined  all  the  works  of  Simon, 
chief  enjrraver  to  the  mint,  with  the  exa&ne.'s  of  an  artiff,  and 
from  whom  we  may  expect  an  accurate  account  of  the  fame, 
when  he  fliall  have  leifure  to  publifh  the  curious  collections  he 
has  made  upon  that  fubjedf,  that  he  has  obferved  half-crowns 
of  this  fort,  where  the  laft  figure  of  the  date  had  been  altered 
from  a  6  to  an  8  upon  the  die  :  which  would  lead  one  to  con- 
jecture, that  thofe  dies,  though  prepared  in  1656,  were  not 
really  ufed  before  the  year  1658,  and  after  the  lecond  folemn 
inauguration  of  the  protector,  which  was  on  the  26th  of 
May  1657  *.  When  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pieces  coin- 
ed, were  rather  looked  upon  as  proofs,  and  given  away  as 
medals  or  counters  among  his  friends,  than  publickly  dif- 
perfed  as  common  money  throughout  the  kingdom. 

*  There  was,  I  find,  a  trial  of  the  p'x,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember 1657,  which  is  faid,  in  the  books  of  the  mint,  to 
have  been  of  the  monies  coined  in  the  Tower,  from  the 
9th  day  of  November  1649,  to  that  time:  and  that  the 
money  then  tried  confided  of  unites,  double  crowns  and 
crowns,  of  new  ftandard  gold ;  and  of  crowns,  half-crowns, 
fhillings,  half-fhillings,  two- penny  pieces,  pennies,  and  half- 
pennies, of  old  fterling  filver  ;  all  marked  with  the  fun,  and 
agreeable  to  the  indenture  made  with  Aaron  Guerdien, 
M.  D.  mafler  and  worker,  the  27th  of  July  1649,  where- 
by it  appears,  that  this  trial  was  of  monies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth only.  The  trial  was  made  before  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  commiflioners  of  the  trea- 
sury, by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  lord  protector  :  which 
warrant  I  fhall  here  tranferibe  a  copy  of,  as  the  fame  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  book  from  whence  I  took  thefe  particulars,  and 
as  it  was  in  all  probability  the  only  one  of  the  fort. 

Oliver  P. 

'  Whereas  amongft  other  weighty  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  care  of  the  affaying  and  trying  of  the  monies 
thereof  by  the  ftandard  of  England,  according  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  the  realm,  is  not  the  leaft :  we  judging  it 
neceffary,  that  the  trial  and  afiay  of  the  faid  money  and 
coin  be  forthwith  made,  do  therefore  hereby  fignify  fuch 
our  will  and  pleafure  to  be  ;  commanding  you  forthwith  to 
eaufe  a  trial  and  allay  to  be  made  of  the  pix  now  being  in 
the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  by  a  jury  of  gold- 
fmiths  of  our  faid  city  of  London,  of  integrity  and  expe- 
rience, to  be  impannelled  and  fworn  on  a  day  certain,  to 
be  by  you  in  that  behalf  appointed,  in  the  place  accuftomed 
within  our  pal.ice  of  Weftminfter  :  and  that  the  lords  com- 
miflioners of  our  treafury,  the  juftices  of  the  feveral  benches, 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  fome  of  them,  be  then 
there  prefent,  and  counfelling  and  aflifting  you  in  the  due 
execution  of  this  our  fervice. 

Given  at  Whitehall  this  9th  day  of  November,  1657.' 

To  our  trufly  and  well  beloved  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and 
John  Lifie,  lords  commiflioners  of  our  great  feal  of 
England. 

The  trial  of  the  pix  laft  preceding  this,  was  made  oa  the 
9th  of  November  1649,  before  the  lord  prefident  of  the 
council  or  ftate,  the  commiflioners  of  the  great  feal,  and 
others  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  committee  of  revenues ; 
by  virtue  of  an  aft  of  the  7thof  the  faid  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1649,  to-  try  the  monies  coined  from  the  1  ;th  day  of 
February  1646.  Thefe  monies  are  faid  to  have  been  marked 
with  a  fcepter,  and  were  therefore  all  coined  before  the 
king's  3eath.  This  was  confequently  that  fame  trial  of  the 
pix  that  is  mentioned  from  Whitlocke,  in  the  95th  page  of 
thefe  papers,  and  that  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  charge 
of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  when  he  was  put  out  of  his  place : 
and  Dr  Guerdien's  pix  was  therefore  not  opened,  before  the 
above  mentioned  3d  of  December  1657. 
What  quantity  was  coined  in  all  of  this  money  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  All  the  pa- 
pers 1  have  feen  relating  to  that  fubjeft,  were  only  fome  ex- 
tracts Mr  Conduit  had  of  Dr  Guerdien's  accounts,  for 
about  four  years  and  a  half  ? lapfed  between  the  1 6th  day 
of  May  1649,  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  and  the 
3o:h  day  of  November  1653.  By  which  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  coined  at  the  Tower  during  that  time,  in  crdwn 
gold,  the  weight  of  1768  lb.  707.,  17  dwts.  16  gr.  making 
in  tale,  at  41I.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  72,5141.  18  s. 
8d.|;  and  in  fterling  filver,  the  weight  of  123,6441b. 
1  oz.  8  dwts.  1  2  gr.  making  in  tale,  at  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound 
Weight,  the  fum  of  383,2941.  15s.  ^d.  ±:  fo  that  the 
whole  coinage,  both  in  go'd  and  filver,  during  the  faid  time, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  455,809  1.  14  s.  o d,  f .  Folkes. 
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King  Charles  II. 

Has  a  fubffdy  granted  him  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  &c — 
Has  poll-money  granted  to  pay  oft"  the  armies  and  navy!— 
Has  140,0001.  more  granted  for  theccmpleat  difbandinrr  the 
army. — Has  the  grant  of  an  excife  upon  beer,  ale,  &c.~du- 
ring  life.— Pafles  an  a&  for  erecting  and  eftabiilhing  a'poft- 
office.— Has  a  grant  of  1,260,000 1. — Has  a  grant  of  chim- 
ney-money.— Has  four  entire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  tem- 
porality, and  as  many  by  the  clergy,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  agamft  the  Dutch.— Has  2,477,5001.  granted  for  the 
fame. — Has  a  fupply  of  1,250,000!.  granted  him  at  Ox- 
ford.— Raifes    1,256,3471.    13  s.     by   a   poll-tax.—  Raifes 

3i6,oooI.  by  an  exciie  upon  wine  and  other  liquors. Has 

another  impofition  granted  upon  all  wines  and  vinegar  im- 
ported for  a  certain  term  of  years.— Sells  his  fee-farm  rent* 
— Has  a  land-tax  granted  him.— Has  a  grant  of  an  additional 
excife  upon  beer,  ale,  &o— Pafles  ah  aft  for  laying  impofi- 
tions  on  proceedings  at  law.— PalTes  an  z£t  for  railing  the  Aim 
of  1,238,7501.— Pafles an  aft  for  raifing  584,978!.  2s.  id.i 
and  an  adt  for  an  additional  excife  on  beer,  &c.  for  three 
years. — PalTes  an  act  for  raifing  money  by  a  poll,  &c— 
PalTes  an  act  for  a  fupply  of  619,380  k  us.  9d.  for  dif- 
banding  the  army.— Has  a  grant  of  a  farther  fupply  ©f 
260,462  1.   17  s.  3d.  for  the  fame  ufe. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  in  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  gold  and  filver' 
monies  were  coined  into  the  fame  pieces,  and  at  the  fame 
rates,  as  in  the  2d  of  Charles  I.  By  another   indenture  in 
the  22d  of  king  Charles  II.  crown  gold,  22  carats  fine  and 
2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1.    10  s.  by  tale  ;  namely 
into  pieces  to  go  for  10  s.  2c  s.  40  s.  or  5  1.  a-picce  ;  and  a 
pound  of  filver  of  the   old   ftandard,  into  3  1.   2  s.    by  tale  J 
namely,  into   crowns,     half-crowns,  fhillings,    fix-pences 
groats,  three-pences,  two-pences,  and  pence. 
The  money  of  king  Charles  II.  was  of  three  forts:  the  ham- 
mered, which  was   the   only  current  coin  'till' 1665  j  the 
milled  upon  the  fide ;  and  that  with  the  graining  or  letters 
upon  the  edge. — The  firft  money  that  bore  the  name  of  this 
king,  was  coined  at  Pontefradt-Caftle. 
By  the  duplicates  and  attefted  copies  of  the  controllment-rolls 
and  other  books  remaining  in  his  majefty's  mint,  it  appears 
that  there  were  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  and  after  his  reftoration,  the 
feveral  fums  mentioned  in  the  following  account. :  that  is  to 
fay, 

1.        s.    d. 
In  crown  gold,   of  22  carats  fine" 

and    2  carats  of  allay,  from  the 

20th  day    of  July   1660,  to   the 

31ft  day  of  December  1662,  the 

weight  of  918  lb.  8  oz.  3  dwts. 

the    which,     being   coined  into 

unites,  commonly   called  broad- 
pieces,  double  crowns,  and  Bri- 

tifh  crowns,  and   into  milled  u- 

nites  of  the  fame  weight  as  the 

others,  made  in  money  then  cur- 
rent,   at  the  rate  of   41  1.    the 

pound  weight,  the  value  of        J 
In  like  gold  from  the  1  ft  of  January -» 

1662,  to  the  6th  day  of  February 

1684,  the  weight  ©f  93,0241b. 

8  dwts.   13  gr.  the  which,  being 

coined  into  20s.  pieces,  common- ^      4,139,588     2    6 

ly  called  guineas,  pieces  of  10  s.  I 

40  s.  and  5  1.  made  in  money  then 

and   ftill  current,  at  44  1.    10  s. 

the  pound  weight,  the  value  of-*  1  ■■« 

Tot.  of  gold  in  weight,  93,9431b.  1 

10  oz.  11  dwts.  13  gr.  making  in  >    4,177,253     12    5 

money  -  -  -  3 

Note,  That  although  the  warrant  for  the  cutting  the  pound 
weight  of  gold  into  44  guineas  and  a  half,  was  not  figneo 
until  the  24th  of  December  1663,  yet  the  weight  of  27  lb. 
8  oz.  coined  fome  time  before,  and  which  was  the  only  gold 
minted  fince  the  laft  day  of  the  preceding  December,  was 
really  coined  into  guineas  ;  and  as  fuch  delivered,  on  the  31ft 
of  the  following  December  1663. 


>         37>665    *6  " 


s. 


In  fterling  filver,  of  11  oz.  2  dwts. -j 
fine,  and  18  dwts.  of  allay,  from 
the20th  day  of  July  166c,  to  the 
5th  day  of  February  1662,  the 
weight  of  175,691  lb-  2  oz.  10  )> 
dwts.  the  which  being  coined  in- 
to hammered  money,  at  3  1.  2  s. 
the  pound  v/eight,  made,  in  the 
coin  then  current,  the  fum  of    J 


544,642     14  II 


In 
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3>I77>537     7    9* 


3,722,180     2     8| 


7»899»434    2 


In  like  Giver,  from  the  6th  ofFfib.- 

1662,  to  the  6th  of  Feb.  1684,  the 

weight  of  1,025,012  lb.  ooz.  14 

dwts.  i4gr.  the  which  being  coin- 

cd  into  milled  money,  at  the  fame  r 

rate  of  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  weight, 

made  in  the  coins,  then  and  (till  \ 

current,  the  fum  of  -  J 

Total    of     the    filver     in    weight  1 

1,200,703  lb.   3  oz.  4  dwts.    J4  ^ 

gr.  making  in  money         -  J 

And  the  total  value  of  all  the  monies 

both  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in 

this  reign,  according  to  the  tore- 
going  rates,  amounted  to  the  fum 

Of         - 

It  may  here  be  noted,  that  part  of  the  filver  above  mentioned 
was  the  produce  of  1,500,000  French  crowns,  or  4,500,000 
livres  Tournois,  received  for  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  which 
produced  in  ftandard  filver  the  weight  of  108,6361b.  9  oz. 
3  dwts.  2  gr.  and  made  in  coined  Englifh.  money  by  tale 
036,7731.  3  s.  gd.  {-.  As  alfo,  that  other  part  of  the  fame 
lilver  was  the  produce  of  what  were  called  the  c.own  and 
harp  money,  which  sir  Thoiius  Vyner,  Knt.  and  Bart. 
Francis  Meynell,  Efq;  then  fheriffbt  London,  and  Edward 
Backwel!,  Efq;  contracted  witn  his  Majefty  on  the  6th  of 
December  1661,  to  take  in  ay  tale,  a.id  to  coin  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  at  their  own  charge,  into  Englifh. 
current  monies :  receiving  for  t'.ie  fame  a  coniideration  of  1 1- 
10s.  for  every  iool.  in  tile,  in  lieu  of  want  of  weight  and 
expence  of  coinage.  Upon  which  there  was  accordingly  re- 
coined  of  the  faid  crofs  and  harp  monies,  the  fum  of  about 
500,000  1.  in  tale. 

King  James  II. 

Panes  an  aft  for  fettling  the  fame  revenue  on  himfelf  for  life, 
which  was  fettled  on  his  brother  for  his  life. — Has  an  impofi- 
tion  granted  upon  all  wines  and  vinegar  imported  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years. — Has  an  impofuion  granted  upon  all  to- 
bacco and  fugar  imported  for  a  certain  term  of  years.— Has 
the  grant  of  an  impofition  on  all  French  and  Eaft-India  li- 
nens, &o 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  in  the  firft  of  James  II.  a  pound"  weight  of 
gold,  22  carats  fine  and  2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1. 
10  s.  by  tale,  namely,  into  10  s.  20  s.  40  s.  and  5  1.  pieces ; 
and  a  pound  weight  of  filver  of  the  old  ftandard  into  62  s. 
by  tale,  namely,  into  crowns,  half-crowns,  (hillings,  fix- 
pences,  groats,  three-pences,  two-pences,  and  pence;  which 
ftandard,  both  for  gold  and  filver,  hath  continued  ever  fince. 
There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  7th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1684,  t0  £be  13th  day  of  February  1688, 

1.         s.  d. 
In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  47,497  lb. 

6  oz.  1  dwt.  which  being  coined  into 

20  s.  pieces  called  guineas,   &c.  made 

at  the  rate  of  44  1.    10  s.  the  pound 

weight,  the  value  of 
Infterl.  filver,  the  weight  of  167,1981b. 

10  oz.  6  dwts.  20  gr.  making  in  mo- 
ney at  the  rate  of  3I.  2  s.    the   pound 

wei2.hu  the  fum  of        - 


'2,113,638  18  Si 


518,316    9  5* 


Total  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  filver  2,631,955     8  i-j 

The  king  landing  with  French  forces  at  Kinfale  in  Ire- 
land on  the  1 2th  of  the  following  March,  the  greateft  part 
of  that  kingdom  fubmitted  to  him,  and  he  made  his  entry 
into  Dublin  on  the  24th  of  the  fame  month.  He  there  by 
proclamation  raifed,  tor  his  prefent  occafions,  the  value  of  all 
the  coins  both  of  gold  and  filver,  that  were  then  current  in 
Ireland:  but  his  wants  a  few  months  after  greatly  encreafing, 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  coin 
old  brafs  guns  and  other  utenfils  of  bafe  metal  into  pieces  of 
money,  made  alfo  current  for  half-crown?,  {hillings,  and 
half-fhiliings,  by  proclamation  of  the  18  th  of  June  1689. 

General  Remarks  on  this  articla  of  the  Public  Reve- 
nue, from  the  Conqueft.  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  kin^ 
James  II.  in  relation  as  well  to  the  (late  of  ihe  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberties  of  the  nation,  as  to  its 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

I.  Of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious. 

Let  men  make  ever  fo  flight  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  kingdom  has  been  governed  from  the  Conqueft  to  this 
day,  let  them  but  run  through  the  dynafties  of  the  Englifh 
kings,  and  fum  up  the  account. of  the  annals  of  each  rein-n, 
and  then  let  any  candid  and  judicious  commentator  fay  whe- 
ther liberty  was  ever  at  any  former  period  of  time  more 
amply  exercifed  and  enjoyed,  than  at  the  prefent  hour. 


'Till  the  Reftoration  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty  :  thai 
after  the  Reftoration  was  nothing,  compared  to  the  ftrength 
it  gained  at  the  Revolution ;  and  the  ftrength  it  then  acquired, 
is  fo  far,  in  my  opinion  of  things,  from  being  now  impaired, 
that  it  never  flourifhed  in  fuch  full  vigour  as  in  the  reign  of 
his  prefent  molt  gracious  Majefty,  king  George  II. 
From  the  Reftoration  let  any  one  caft  their  eye  backward  to 
the  Conqueft,  anJ  they  will  find  whatever  changes  happened 
in  the  government,  thofe  changes  were  nothing  more  than 
from  o.:e  tyrant,  or  one  kind  of  tyranny,  to  another.   With 
regard  to  the  perfons  of  tyrants,  there  were  glorious  and  in- 
glorious, flothful  and  active,  fuccefsful  and  unfuccefsful  ty- 
rants, but  there  never  was  a  ceffation  from  one  fort  or  other. 
With  regard  to  the  form  of  tyranny,  there  was  only  the  fame 
melancholy  viciffitudc  in  the  manner  of  eppreffing  the  people, 
without  any  fufpenfion  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  fometimes  it  was 
the  regal  tyranny  of  the  prince,  fometimes   the  arilfocratic 
tyranny  of  the  barons ;  fometimes  (as  in  the  reigns  of  Harry 
the  lid  and  queen  Mary  the  Ift)  the  ccclefiaftical  tyranny  of 
the  clergy;    and  fometimes  all  together,  in   their  different 
juiifdictions.     By  which  means,  between  monarchical,  oli- 
garchical, or    hierarchical  oppreffion,  there  was  no  change 
but  from  this  tyrant  to  that,  or  from  one   to  many;  and  fo 
little  appearance  of  liberty  of  any    kind    among   the  people, 
that  to  recur  to  what  I  have  already  faid,  I  never  hear  any 
body  harangue  with  enthufuftic  encomiums  on  the  liberty  of 
Old  England,  that  I  am  not  either  afhamed  of  my  anceftors 
for  deferring  thofe  encomiums  fo  little,  or  of  my  contempo- 
raries for  bellowing  them  fo  ignorantly. 
As  to  the  liberty  of  this  country  during  the  domination  of 
the  Norman  line,  everybody  knows  it  was  none;  the  right 
of  conqueft,  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  de- 
preffion  of  the  conquered,  made  him  eager  to  fecure  and  fix 
his  title,  and  the  other  too  much  weakened  with  inteftine 
difputes,  not  to  fubmit  to  any  thing  rather  than  re-expofe 
themfeives  to  the  recent  mifchiefs  of  ftruggling  :  this  difpo- 
fition  of  both  made  tyranny  eafy  to  be  exercifed  by  the  ma- 
ilers, and  hard  to  be  refilled  by  the  flaves ;  their  purfes,  we 
have  feen,  were  drained,  as  alfo  their  numbers  thinned,  and 
their  fpirks  broken  :  foreign  families  were  called  in  to  lord  it 
over  the  natives:  and  whatever  was  impofed  or  required,  the 
people  were  unable  to  difpute,  or  afraid  to  refute. 
From  William  the  Ift  to  Harry  the  lid,  the  crown  was  worn 
by  three  fucceffive  kings,  who  had  no  other  pretence  to  the 
crown,  than  the   having  a   mind  to  wear  it,  and  finding 
means  to  obtain  it :  during  thefe  reigns,   it  was  force  only 
prevailed,  arid  the  people  enjoyed  their  right,  no  more  thari 
the  lawful  prince  did  his. 

It  is  true,  that  every  one  of  thefe  three  princes  did  fucceffive- 
ly  promife  the  people,  in  order  to  make  them  acquiefce  under 
this  ufurpation,  that  they  would  re-eftablifh  the  Saxon  form 
of  government,  and  reftore  all  thofe  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties to  the  people,  which  were  enjoyed  before  the  Conqueft; 
but  as  they  all  three  made  this  promife  to  facilitate  and  plan 
their  way  to  the  throne,  fo  they  all  three  broke  it  when  they 
were  feated  and  fixed  there. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lid  (the  firft  king  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  line)  it  is  true,  the  crown  was  lefs  powerful,  but  the 
people  were  not    more  free  ;  their  condition  was  not  better 
for  their  king's  being  worfe  ;  ecclefiaftical  difputes  and  family 
quarrels  broke  and  bounded  his  power,  without  enlarging  his 
fubjecls  privileges ;  and  whilft  he  mourned  the   lofs    of  the 
one,  they  flill  groaned  under  the  privation  of  the  other. 
To  him  that  royal  Don  Quixote,  and  warlike   enthufiaft, 
Richard  the  Ift  fucceeded,  who  exhaufted  the  treafure  of  his 
kingdom,  to  raife  his  fame  upon  earth,   and  fpilt  the  blood 
of  his  fubjecls,  to  purchafe  glory  in  heaven. 
In  the  next  reign,  a  ftruggle  for  liberty  was  again  made,  but 
not  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  the  ftruggle  lay  between  a 
king  who  had  a  mind  to  be  fole  tyrant,  and  ths  barons  who 
had  long  tyrannized  in  their  particular  diftricts  over  their  in- 
feriors, and  now  wanted  to  tyrannize  over  their  fuperior  too. 
During  the  long  fubfequent  reign  of  Harry  the  Hid    (that  is* 
after  the  king  was  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl   of 
Pembroke  determined)  the  conteft  was  the   fame  as  in  the 
preceding  reign  ;  and  though  by  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter,  the  people  afterward   feemed   to  have  got  fome 
ground,  by  chufing  reprefentatives  who  were  inftituted  with 
a  pretence  of  taking  care  of  their  rights,  yet  this  was  but  a 
feeming  acquifition,  and  no  real   advantage  in  prefent  gain- 
ed ;  for  whilft  the  pretence  of  this  inftitution    was  only  the 
fecurity  of  the  fights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
the  true  reafon  of  their  inftitution  was  only  like  the  popular 
affectation  of  patriotifm,  that  prevailed  a  (ew  years  ago  in 
this  kingdom:  the  great  abufe  of  which,  has  proved  fo  de- 
trimental to  the  ftate,  that   the  attempts  of  others  fince,  to 
fhew   the   real  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  have  been  ftifled,  mif- 
reprefented,  or  ridiculed  ;  for  the  people  having  been  fo  often 
made  the  dupes  of  a  party  inftead  of  a  patriot  fpirit,  it  is  no 
wonder  they    diftruft  all  pretenfions  of  that  kind,  "till  they 
have  inconteftible  conviction  of  uprightnefs  and  public  fpirit. 
Of  this   weak   and    corrupt   minifters   may  make  no  little 
advantage  to  fupport  their  power  ;    for    if  all  attempts  to 
manifeft  a  real  concern  for  the  public  weal  arc  to  be  laughed 
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at,  no  one  will  have  resolution  to  oppofe  the  worft  defigns ; 
and  therefore  the  abufe  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  render  it 
of  no  ufe  when  we  ftand  moft  in  need  of  it.  Thus  falfe 
patriots  pave  the  way  toflavery,  under  pretext  of  contending 
tor  liberty. 

The  long  reign  of  Harry  the  Hid  was  a  fhifting  fcene  of  va- 
rious turns,  fome  in  favour  of  an  oppreffive  king,  others  of 
a  turbulent  nobilitv,  or  one  ambitious  man  ;  but  for  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  fpoke  of  this  wheel  was  uppermoft,  their  li- 
berties, like  the  earth,  were  always  beneath  its  revolutions, 
and  erufhed  by  its  weight. 

To  Henry  III.  fucceeded  Edward  I.  a  great  man,  and  a  great 
king;  but  though  his  people  grew  more  confiderable  under 
him,  they  became  not  more  free  :  the  conqueft  of  Wales,  and 
the  progrefi  the  Englifh  arms  made  in  Scotland,  increafed 
the  coniideration  of  the  Englifh  nation,  but  it  reftored  no 
privileges  to  the  people;  and,  though  the  national  boundaries 
of  the  Englifk  dominions  were  ftretched,  the  limits  of  Englifh 
freedom  we're  flill  unenlarged,  the  gates  of  liberty  were  as 
clofely  (hut,  and  as  ftrongly  barred  as  ever ;  and  the  only 
comfort  of  the  people  in  this  reign  was,  not  that  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  bounded,  but  that  it  was  not  abufed. 
As  no  body  will  fay  the  reign  of  his  weak  and  unfortunate 
fon,  Edward  II.  was  a  reign  of  liberty,  and  as  I  mention  no 
reign  but  with  regard  to  that  fingle  point,  I  fhall  pafs  it  over 
without  any  farther  comment. 

King  Edward  111,  and  his  fon,  who  never  was  king,  were 
both  of  them  great  and  able  men,  great  in  adlion,  and  able 
in  council;  England  too  was  great  under  them,  but  not  free; 
arid  even  its  grandeur  under  thefe  princes,  as  well  as  under 
Harry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  was  a  dangerous  grandeur,  which, 
though  it  raifed  the  reputation  of  this  country  in  prefent, 
would,  if  it  had  gone  on  a  little  longer,  ended  in  its  ruin  : 
for  the  only  difference  ultimately  between  France  being  con- 
quered by  England,  of  England  conquered  by  France,  muft 
be,  whether  an  Englifh  or  a  French  king  mould  rule  both  ; 
fince,  in  either  cafe,  the  feat  of  empire  would  have  been  in 
France,  and  England,  confequently,  in  either,  would  have 
become  a  province  to  France,  as  in  two  poffeffions  under  the 
fameprince,  the  lefler  muft  alwaysbe  a  province  to  thegreater. 
In  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second's  tyrannical  and  fim- 
ple  reign,  one  tumultuous  mob,  indeed,  under  a  rafh  intoxi- 
cated leader,  made  afhewof  ftruggling  for  liberty;  but  the 
fubfequent  part  of  his  reign  was  confufion  and  oppreffion, 
which  ended  in  his  depofition,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  as 
able  a  tyrant  as  ever  fat  on  this  throne. 

The  gentler  difpofition  of  this  fagacious  ufurper's  great  and 
wife  fon,  Harry  the  Fifth,  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  abroad,  and 
the  calmer  fituation  of  his  fubjecls  at  home,  lefs  irritated 
by  domefttc  oppreffion,  and  lefs  torn  by  inteftine  divifions, 
made  the  people  more  happy,  but  made  them  in  no  one  par- 
ticular more  free  :  for,  though  the  expences  of  his  rapid  and 
extenfive  conquefts  were  defrayed  with  lefs  charge  than  fuch 
atchievements  ufually  are,  yet  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
wife  frugality  of  his  own  ceconomy,  to  the  bounds  he  himfelf 
fet  to  his  demands,  and  not  the  limits  the  people  prefcribed 
to  his  difburfements,  or  to  their  donations. 
In  the  fubfequent  reign  began  the  fatal  difputes  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lahcafter,  which  terminated,  after  four 
reigns,  and  about  60  years,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  Harry  VII. 
During  all  this  conteft,  the  people  were  fo  far  from  enjoying 
any  freedom,  that  they  never  fo  much  as  grafped  at  it ;  they 
fought  not  for  liberty,  but  for  a  mafter,  and  never  aimed  at 
fluking  off  one  chain,  but  in  order  to  put  on  another  ;  as  if 
it  were  material,  in  chains  of  equal  weight  and  ftrength, 
vvhofe  name  was  engraved  on  the  rivets  by  which  they  were 
fattened. 

Harry  VII,  a  prince  not  wanting  underftanding,  but  want- 
ing many  good  qualities,  biaffed  by  the  utmoft  oppreffions,  and 
meaneft  cruelties,  found  a  difpofition  in  his  people  to  bear 
them  patiently  ;  he  knew  they  would  fubmit  to  almoft  any 
thing  he  would  impofe  upon  them,  rather  than  venture,  by 
new  refiftance,  to  open  thofe  wounds  again  which  were  yet 
hardly  fkinned  :  and  having  fenfe  enough  to  difcern  this  to  be 
their  cafe,  without  benevolence  or  juftice,  he  chofe,  inftead 
of  making  himfelf  fafe  in  their  affections,  to  try  how  far  they 
would  fufter,  and,  by  a  feries  of  rapacious  and  cruel  acls  of 
injuftice,  violence,  and  treachery,  made  his  reign  as  uneafy 
to  himfelf  as  it  was  oppreffive  to  his  fubjects. 
This  man,  however,  by  a  little  dirty  cunning  fhewn  in  fqueez- 
ing  the  rich,  and  deceiving  every  body  that  trufted  him,  got 
the  title  of  the  Englifh  Solomon ;  to  have  called  him  the  Eng- 
lifh Divid  would  have  been  more  appofite,  as  he  died  much 
more  like  the  one,  than  he  lived  like  the  other,  by  ordering 
his  fon,  on  his  death- bed,  to  do  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Suffolk  as  David  ordered  his  fon  to  do  by  Shimei,  when  af- 
ter having  prorriifed  to  fpare  his  life,  he  commanded  it,  by 
an  unjuft  and  cruel  equivocation,  to  be  taken  from  him  by 
another. 

In  Harry  VIII.  centered  the  two  different  claims  of  York 
and  Lancaftcr  to  the  crown  ;  and  as  he  had  of  courfe  an  in- 
difp'itable  right,  by  this  union  of  the  two  claims,  to  afcend 
tlie  throne  ;  to  he  fcemed  to  think  he  had  an  equal  privilege 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  fit,  when   he  was  placed  there, 


and  that  the  people  in  general  had  no  more  ij^ht  to  oljefi  t0 
any  violences  his  caprice  and  cruelty  put  hirnupon  acting  u 
king,  than  any  particular  peifon  had  to  object  to  his  be- 
ing fo. 

As  his  father  and  mother  conveyed  to  him  the  titles  both  of 
the  York  and  Lancafter  families  fo  he  feemed  likewife  to  in- 
herit, through  them,  all  the  vices  of  both  thofe  houfes  •  he 
had  all  the  diffblutenefs  and  luxury  of  his  mother's  family" 
in  the  early  days  of  his  reign,  and,  in  the  more  aJvanced 
part  of  it,  ail  the  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty  of  his  father. 
During  the  reign  of  this  butcher  of  his  wives,  this  terror  of 
the  nobility,  this  dupe  abroad,  and  tyrant  at  home,  there  was 
in  England  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty,  neither  liberty 
of  acting,  fpeakirig,  or  thinking  ;  intimidated  fervile  parlia- 
ments were  often  the  proxies  of  his  tyranny,  but  never  checks 
to  it ;  they  made  and  unmade,  ena£ted  and  abrogated  laws 
backward  and  forward,  juft  as  his  Equating  difpoficion  and 
lawlefs  will  (under  the  appearance  of  law)  dictated  and  or- 
dained. 

In  religious  matters  his  conduct  was  not  lefs  defultory  and  ty- 
rannical than  in  regard  to  the  fucceffion  ;  refentment  to  the 
power  of  Rome  produced  fuch  medly  work  in  his  councils 
that  notwithftanding  a  difpofition  in  the  people,  through  fear* 
to  embrace  any  opinion  which  he  had  a  mind  to  recommend! 
and  profefs  any  belief  he  wifhed  to  impofe  upon  them  ;  yet 
his  ordinance  were  often  fo  contradictory  and  unintelligible 
that  many  miferable  wretches  were  put  to  death  for  faying 
they  believed,  and  many  for  faying  they  difbelieved  the  fame 
thing,  whilft  others  were  burnt  for  profeffing,  contrary  to  his 
will,  what  they  had  only  profeffed  becaufe  they  thought  thofe 
profeffions  conformable  to  it. 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  his  fon  Edward  VI,  the  pride  and 
weaknefs  of  the  proteaor  Somerfet,  and  the  ambition  and 
wickednefs  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  fucceffively 
harraffed  the  kingdom  with  all  the  calamities  attending  a 
people  fqueezed  by  oppreffive  taxes,  and  forced  into  civil 
wars :  and  though  the  bad  condu&  of  thefe  two  aspiring  men 
ended  in  their  own  mutual  ruin,  yet  the  ceffation  of  their 
fway  gave  not  to  the  people  any  relief  from  thofe  miferies 
caufed  by  their  authority  whilft  it  lafted. 
It  is  true,  we  owe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  benefits  we  at 
this  day  enjoy  from  the  Reformation,  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet :  but  that  this  country  fhould  owe  fuch  a  benefit  originally 
to  one  of  the  worft  kings,  and,  fecondly,  to  one  of  the  weak- 
eft  minifters  that  ever  governed  it,  is  a  refkaion  that  makes 
one  wonder  at  the  very  beneficial  effeas  fometimes  collate- 
rally produced  from  very  unrefpeaable  caufes,  but  gives  us 
very  little  reverence  for  fuch  cafual  benefactors.  ■ 
To  Edward  VI.  fucceeded  his  fifter  Mary,  a  devout  but  exe- 
crable fovereign  j  for  the  crel  piety  of  that  holy  tyrant  ex- 
pofed  this  kingdom  to  as  many  misfortunes,  under  a  bigoted 
woman,  as  it  ever  felt  under  the  worft  man ;  her  whole  au- 
thority was  configned  to  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftical  governors, 
who  embrued  them  every  day  in  the  blood  of  her  unhappy 
fubjeas :  the  ufurpation  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  fub- 
fequent rebellion  of  Wyat,  made,  perhaps,  fome  executions 
neceffary  to  fecure  queen  Mary  on  the  throne  ;  but  to  thefe 
many  more,  very  unneceffary,  were  added,  by  the  inexora- 
ble fpirit  of  perfecuting  Churchmen,  whofacrih'ced,  like  the 
moft  barbarous  idolators,  whole  hetacombs  of  Proteftant 
viaims  to  their  edible  god,  and  his  infallible  ambaffador. 
Chriftians,  profeffing  charity,  infliaed  on  Chriftians  all  thofe 
cruelties  which  the  early  followers  of  Chrift  complained  of  re- 
ceiving at  the  afHiaive  hand  of  the  moft  hardened  infidels. 
In  a  reign  then  where  abfolute  power  both  in  Church  and 
State,  urged  by  revenge  and  enthufiafm,  under  the  mafkof 
loyalty  and  devotion,  perfecuted  and  condemned  the  offenders 
againft  an  injured  queen,  and  what  they  called  an  injured 
God;  in  fuch  a  reign,  what  privileges  and  freedom  were  al- 
lowed to  the  people,  even  thofe  who  are  moft  unacquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  thefe  times  may  eafily  imagine,  from  the 
nature  of  fuch  circumftances. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  bloody  melancholy  fcene  (which 
clofed  not  'till  the  death  of  the  weak  bigot  that  opened  it) 
came  queen  Elizabeth,  a  woman  as  different  from  her  fifter 
and  predecefibr  in  underftanding  as  in  religion  ;  and  one 
whofe  great  and  glorious  reign  can  never  be  unjuflly  extolled, 
but  when  it  is  called  a  reign  where  the  people  enjoyed  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  liberty.  Every  flep  fhe  took  tended  to  the 
public  welfare,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  interefl  of 
the  colleaive  body  of  her  people ;  but  was  taken  as  zbfolutely 
without  their  confent,  as  the  moft  prejudicial  meafures  of 
any  of  her  moft  arbitrary  predeceil'ors  or  fucceffors. 
She  often  fent  for  the  fpeakerofthe  Houfe  ofCommons,  arid 
told  him  not  only  what  fhe  would  and  would  notfiffcr  to  be 
clone,  but  alio  what  fhe  would  or  would  not  aliow  to  befaid; 
told  him  ihe  wanted  money,  and  would  have  it,  and  rhat  Yea 
or  Nay  fhould  only  be  uttered  when  it  was  propofed  to  be 
given;  that  the  Commons  underftood  not  ftate  affairs;  that 
ftate  affairs  were  not  their  bufinefs;  and  that  it  behoved  them 
only  to  meddle  with  what  was  properly  within  their  province. 
She,  by  her  lord  chancellor,  told  the  fpeaker,  and  by  the 
fpeaker  told  the  Commons,  that  they  had  no  right  to  judge 
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©f  returns  in  elections,  but  that  her  lord  chancellor  fhould 
be  the  fole  judge,  and  determine  in  thoi'e  cafes. 
She  imprifontd  members  of  parliament  merely  by  her  own 
authority,  forbid  fomc  bille  to  be  read  in  the  Houfe,  others  to 
be  debated  there,  and  refufed  the  royal  afient  twice  to  above 
30  bills  each  time,  that  had  pafTed  both  Houfes. 
Never  were  the  reins  of  prerogative  held  with  a  ftricter  hand, 
or  the  voke  of  flavery  fafter  bound  upon  the  people's  necks, 
than  at  this  period  of  time ;  and  though  the  people  were 
driven  where  they  ought  to  havechofento  go,  yet  they  were 
ftlll  driven  ;  and  the  fame  power  that  forced  them  into  fo- 
reign glory  and  domeftic  profperity,  might,  in  the  hands  of' 
a  lefs  fkilful,  or  worfe-difpofed  driver,  have  forced  them  in- 
to the  paths  of  contempt  abroad,  and  deftruction  at  home; 
the  fame  method  of  government  purfued  in  the  fubfequent 
reign,  and  the  effects  of  that  method,  on  different  maxims 
and  policy,  verify  this  afiertion. 

All,  therefore,  that  can  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  liberty  en- 
joyed in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is,  that  me  who  al- 
lowed her  fubjects  none,  knew  their  intereft  fo  well,  and  pur- 
fued it  fo  fteadily,  that  under  her  they  poffeffed  every  good, 
but  that  of  being  able  to  make  the  good  they  poffeffed,  the 
effects  of  their  own  election. 

To  queen  Elizabeth  fucceeded  the  original  of  that  unhappy 
race  of  Stuarts,  king  James  I.  His  reign  and  his  fon's  were 
one  continued  feries  of  folly  and  injuftice ;  for  thefe  princes 
imagining  they  had  a  right  to  keep  up  the  prerogative  at  the 
mark  they  found  it,  thought  of  nothing  but  their  prerogative, 
and  vainly  imagined  the  nation  would  fubmit  to. the  fame 
ftretch  of  the  prerogative,  when  exercifed  to  their  infamy 
and  ruin,  under  which  it  had  acquiefced  when  employed  for 
their  glory  and  profperity. 

In  like  manner  did  thefe  proud,  vain,  ambitious,  weak  kings, 
endeavour  to  tread  the  paths  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  ei- 
ther her  head  to  conduct  them  in  fuch  paths,  or  fuch  mini- 
sters as  fhe  made  ufe  of  to  affift  them. 

I  fhall  enter  into  no  particular  detail  of  the  oppreffion  and  def- 
potifm  of  thefe  two  reigns,  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  makes 
it  needlefs ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ftruggle  made  for  liberty, 
when  the  people  could  bear  no  longer  the  lawlefs  oppreffive 
conduct  of  king  Charles  I,  though  that  ftruggle  freed  them 
from  his  tyranny,  it  was  far  from  procuring  rhem  that  free- 
dom (or  which  it  commenced  :  their  deliverer  became  their 
undoer,  and  an  abfolute  ftratocracy  was  the  only  exchange 
they  made  for  an  abfolute  monarchy.  I  cannot  help  here  ob- 
ferving,  that  when  the  patriot  reformers  of  thofe  days,  called 
Levellers,  polled  up  their  declaration  at  Banbury,  three  of 
the  four  articles  of  which,  according  to  Whitlocke,  that 
declaration  confifted,  were  thefe  : 

Firft,  Againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  their  proceedings. 
Secondly,  Againft  the  council  of  ftate. 
Thirdly,  Againft  the  council  of  the  army. 
I  muftadd  too,  that  this  declaration  was  made  juft  after  thefe 
Levellers,  in  modelling  the  government,  had  agreed  that  no 
excife  fhould  fubfift  above  four  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  parliament. 

No  public  officers  of  falary  fhould  be  capable  of  being  chofen 
at  the  next  election. 

No  members  of  one  reprefentative  to  be  chofen  of  the  next. 
The  next  and  future  parliament  to  be  annual. 
Not  to  depend  longer  on   the  uncertain  inclination  of  par- 
liament. 

Tythes  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  next  reprefentative. 
Every  parifh  to  chufe  their  own  minifter,   and  no  parifh  to 
be  forced  to  pay  him. 

And  no  one  to  be  exempted  from  offices  on  account  of  religion. 
How  little  liberty  fuch  contenders  for  liberty  procured  for  this 
country,  is  too  well  known  to  need  animadverhon;  we  fhall 
therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  well-known  events  of 
thefe  times,  by  faying,  that  thofe  who  pretended  at  firft  only 
to  reduce  and  bound  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  curb 
him  who  had  abufed  it,  became  themfelves,  after  they  had 
deftroyed  the  King,  fuch  intolerable  oppreffors  of  the  people, 
that  they  ftraightened  every  chain  they  pretended  to  loofe, 
and  doubled  every  evil  they  pretended  to  cure  ;  and  thus  (ac- 
cording toRapin)  one  may  with  great  truth  affirm  that  Eng- 
land was  never  lefs  free  than  during  the  long  parliament, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell ;  and  how  profufely  the 
public  money  was  exacted  at  that  time,  we  have  feen. 
Such  exceffes  brought  the  affairs  of  this  country  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion,  and  that  confufion  ended  in  recalling  from 
long  banifhment  the  Son  of  that  oppreffor  whom  thefe  pa- 
triots had  depofed. 

Upon  this  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  all  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  his  father's  reign  (or  at  leaft  the  fource  of 
them,  which  was  arbitrary  power)  were  by  miracle  only 
prevented  from  being  again  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and 
even  by  law. 

For  had  it  not  been  for  that  great  and  upright  minifter, 
lord  Clarendon,  that  faithful  fervant  to  an  ungrateful  Mafter, 
that  true  patriot  and  real  benefactor  to  an  unthankful  people, 
the  form  of  this  government  had  been  entirely  altered,  the 
Englifh  had  been,  for  fome  time  atleaft,  as  abfolute  flavesas 
the  Turks  or  the  Perfians ;  for  the  King  had  two  millions  a 
year  fettled  upon  him,  to  defray  all  the  expences  neceffary 
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for  the  fupport  of  his  government;  parliaments  had  been 
made  ufelefs,  and  confequently  laid  afitfe,  whilft  the  regal 
authority  had  been  ibe  fole  legiflative,  as  well  as  principal 
executive  power  in  this  country. 

That  this  oppofition  of  lord  Clarendon  to  the  fervile  fchemes 
of  the  Tory  reftoration  men  of  this  a?ra,  was  no  proof  of  his 
love  to  his  Mafter,  though  it  was  a  great  one  of  his  zeal  for 
the  public,  was  the  way  of  reafoning  which  the  enemies  of 
this  great  man  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  him,  and  which  pre- 
vailed at  laft  with  his  unfeeling,  blinded,  and  cruel  Mafter, 
to  give  him  up  and  difcard  him.  But,  in  truth,  thi'j  conduct 
of  lord  Clarendon  was  as  much  for  the  real  intereft  of  theKing, 
as  the  people  :  he  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  it  was 
the  intereft  of  the  King  to  have  his  government  eftablifhed  on 
that  foot  which  the  bent  of  the  nation  would  quickly  fubmit 
to,  and  not  fuch  as  they  would  be  tempted  afterwards  to  re- 
fill:, from  the  fame  motives  that  had  before  provoked  refi- 
ftance  ;  he  imagined,  from  the  examples  of  Charles  I,  Ri- 
chard If,  Edward  II,  and  Harry  III,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  grafping  at  abfolute  power  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
much  more  prudent  for  a  king  here  to  content  himfelf  with  a 
bounded  authority,  which  he  might  make  permanent  and  fe- 
cure,  than  to  make  his  whole  authority  precarious,  by  trying 
to  extend  it  beyond  its  proper  limits,  which  had  in  all  times 
made  the  people  fo  uneafy  whenever  it  was  attempted,  that 
rebellion  and  civil  wars  had  generally  been  the  confequence 
of  fuch  weak  and  impolitic  meafures. 

When  the  Ephori  were  eftablifhed  in  Sparta,  by  theconfent 
of  Theopompus,  who  then  reigned  there,  his  wife  afked  him, 
If  he  fhould  not  be  afhamed  to  leave  the  regal  authority  to 
his  fons  in  a  worfe  condition  than  he  found  it !  To  which  he 
anfwered,  He  fhould  leave  it  in  a  better,  as  it  would  be  more 
fecure,  in  being  more  tolerable,  and  more  permanent,  from 
being  liable  to  fewer  abufes.  Had  lord  Clarendon  been  re- 
proached for  fuffering  any  boundary  to  be  put  to  the  power 
of  his  mafter,  I  dare  fay  he  would  have  returned  juft  fuch  an 
anfwer. 

And  that  this  way  of  arguing  in  lord  Clarendon  was  falutary 
for  the  king,  as  well  as  becoming  a  lover  of  his  country,  the 
effect  of  different  reafonings  and  meafures  in  the  next  reign 
plainly  fhewed. 

But  to  return  to  the  account  propofed  to  be  given  of  the  ftate 
of  liberty,  we  acknowledge  there  was,  by  the  upright  conduct 
of  lord  Clarendon  on  the  Reftoration,  for  fome  time,  the 
dawning  appearance  of  liberty,  in  fome  wife  and  beneficial 
laws  that  were  then  made  ;  but  this  dawning  was  foon  over- 
caft,  other  meafures  were  purfued;  this  witty  man  and  filly 
king  was  governed  by  his  ftill  more  filly  brother;  and  not 
only  the  liberty,  but  the  religion  of  the  people,  were  ftruck 
at  and  invaded. 

To  thefe  domeftic  grievances  was  added  the  infamous  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  affairs;  the  parliament  grew  refractory 
on  account  of  both  ;  and  though,  for  fome  time,  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  parliament  got  the  better  alternately,  yet, 
at  laft,  the  duke's  fcale  prevailed,  and  the  king,  for  the  three 
laft  years  of  his  reign,  governed  without  calling  any  parlia- 
ment at  all. 

Had  king  Charles  lived  much  longer,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  we  then  were,  but  that  the 
government,  by  degrees,  had  funk  into  the  moft  abject  ftate, 
and,  in  all  probability,  into  abfolute  flavery.  A  vicious  court, 
a  corrupt  king,  a  profligate  nobility,  no  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  growth  of  Popery,  and  the  decay  of  fpirit  among  the  peo- 
ple, were  fymptoms  that  feemed  to  prefage  the  end  of  all  fort 
of  freedom  being  near  at  hand.  But  his  weak,  bigotted,  im- 
petuous brother,  not  contented  to  let  our  liberties  die  gra- 
dually of  that  chronical  malady  under  which  he  found  them 
languifhmg,  and  by  which  they  muft  at  laft  have  expired, 
grew  in  hade  for  their  diflblution,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
precipitate  their  ruin  drew  on  his  own.  Nay,  had  he  been 
fatisfied  with  the  total  fubverfion  of  our  civil  liberties,  even 
that,  perhaps,  he  might  have  obtained  ;  to  that  alfo,  poffibly, 
he  might  fubfequently  have  added  the  fubverfion  of  our  re- 
ligious rights  :  but  nothing  would  content  this  hot  injudicious 
man,  but  doing  both  at  once  ;  and,  by  aiming  at  both,  he 
was  prevented  from  accomplifhing  either. 
And  as  fimple  people  will  always  do  fimple  things,  and  in  a 
fimple  manner,  fo  the  recent  example  of  king  Charles  I.  be- 
fore his  eyes  proved  no  warning  to  deter  king  James  from  the 
like  practices :  he  proceeded  to  the  fame  violences,  without 
dreading  the  fame  fate,  and  the  incautious  fon  fplit  on  that 
very  rock  by  which  the  father  had  been  fhipwrecked. 
For  as  king  Charles  I.  had  certainly  carried  all  the  contefted 
points  of  his  prerogative,  had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious 
ftep  he  took  with  regard  to  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  which 
commenced  a  rebellion  there,  that  foon  fpread  its  contagious 
nature  here :  fo  king  James,  had  he  fuffered  the  change  he  had 
a  mind  to  make  in  our  religion  to  be  poftponed  'till  what  he 
contended  for  in  prerogative  had  been  fettled,  I  fear,  by  de- 
grees, he  had  been  able  to  compleat  his  whole  fcheme ;  but, 
by  endeavouring  to  execute  it  all  at  once,  he  ruined  himfelf, 
and  involuntarily  faved  the  conftitution,  which  he  had  other- 
wife  deftroyed. 

From  king  James  the  lid's  banifhment,  abdication,  depo- 

fition,  or  whatever  people  pleafe  to  call  it,  we  mav  date  the 
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birth  of  real  liberty  in  this  kingdom,  or  at  lead:  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  if  not  the  commencement,  of  every  valuable  privilege 
we  now  enjoy.  The  bill  of  rights  afcertained  all  thofe  dis- 
putable points  of  prerogative  and  liberty  that  had  hitherto 
been  infilled  on,  either  by  the  crown  or  the  people,  juft  as 
the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other,  at  different  jera's,  had 
prevailed. 

For  notwithstanding  the  Great  Charter,  'till  this  explanatory 
renewal  of  it,  or  rather  'till  this  fupplemental  engraftment 
on  the  Great  Charter,  the  bounds  of  liberty  and  prerogative 
were  fo  indiftinctly  marked  out,  and  fo  indeterminately 
known,  that  the  names  of  liberty  and  prerogative  were  made 
ufe  of  both  by  prince  and  people,  juft  as  opportunity  favoured 
the  arbitrary  views  of  the  one,  or  the  licentious  difpofition 
of  the  other. 

No  body  knew  the  juft  degrees  of  either  ;  tyranny  often  wore 
the  plaufible  title  of  the  one,  and  rebellion  as  often  took  the 
fpecious  form  of  the  other,  according  as  occafion  offered,  and 
as  the  temper  and  circumflances  of  the  times  gave  handle  and 
colour  to  favour  the  fchemes  and  pretenfions  of  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  exceffts. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  prince  had  called  every  thing  his  pre- 
rogative that  his  ambition  induced  him  to  wifh  was  fo  ;  every 
thing  that  his  refolution  made  him  attempt,  or  his  ftrength 
enabled  him  to  acquire  ;  every  thing  that  either  theweaknefs 
of  his  people  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  or  their  fervility  was 
ready  to  allow. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  encroachments  were  made  by 
the  people  on  the  prerogative,  went  under  the  denomination 
of  maintaining  their  liberties;  every  point  they  gained  on  the 
crown,  ftimulated  by  their  own  fpirit  and  vigour,  or  en- 
couraged by  the  indolence  and  fupinenefs  of  their  prince,  was 
only  called  reviving  former  rights,  and  afferting  ancient  pri- 
vileges :  and  thus  both  king  and  people  were  ever  acting  like 
thole  two  parties  defcribed  by  Davila,  who,  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  mutually  fearing  encroachments  might  be  made 
upon  them,  if  they  continued  quiet,  were  always  guilty  of 
injuftice  themfelves,  to  avoid  fuffering  it  from  others  ;  Come 
faffe  fempre  neceffario  o  offendere  o  effere  ofeffoj  as  if  it  was 
always  neceffary  to  injure,  or  be  injured. 
The  prince  and  people  in  this  country  were,  by  thefe  means, 
formerly  juft  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  Livv  defcribes  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of-  Rome,  who,  fays  he,  inftead  of 
being  joint  fupports  to  the  commonwealth,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to  impair  the  ftrength  of  one  another,  'till  their  mu- 
tual jealoufies  of  each  other,  and  their  immoderate  defire 
of  preferving  their  rights,  was  the  caufe  that,  when  either 
party  was  prevalent,  it  employed  its  whole  power  to  opprefs 
the  other. 

The  greateft  misfortune,  therefore,  that  can  happen  to  a 
country  that  is  under  a  mixed  government,  like  ours,  is  to 
have  the  diftricts  of  the  chief  parts  of  that  government  fo  in- 
diftinctly known,  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  joint-adminiftra- 
tors  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  more  concerned  about 
having  the  power  to  adminifter  it,  than  about  the  good  itfelf, 
and  are  driving;  for  the  one,  when  they  (hould  be  promoting 
the  other. 

To  fuch  fort  of  contention,  faysMachiavel,  is  owing  the  ruin 
of  moft  ftates;  Perche  fra  gli  huomine,  parte  defidenahdo 
havere  di  piu,  parte  temendo  di  perdere  Pacquiftato,  fi  viene 
alle  inimicitie,  alle  contenzione,  &  alle  guerra,  della  qual 
nafce  la  rouina  di  quella  provincia;  becaufe  one  party  de- 
firing  to  gain,  and  another  fearing  to  lofe  what  it  has  gained, 
enmities  are  bred,  contention  enfues,  and  then  civil  war,  by 
which  the  country  is  undone. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that,  as  this  nation  enjoyed 
neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  'till  the  Revolution,  to  the 
whole  property  of  the  people  was  either  at  the  mercy  of  princes 
or  priefts,  or  both  ;  the  public  revenue  was  raifed  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppreffive  manner,  and  what  the  civil  power  could 
not  wreft  from  the  nation,  the  ecclefiaftical  did,  as  we  fhall 
fee  by  the  following  ftate  of  theREV  en  ues  of  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation  was  fettled. 

As  far  as  we  can  collect,  fays  Burnet,  the  religious  houfes  in 
England  and  Wales  are,  in  all,  to  the  number  of  1041  ;  of 
thefe,  only  653  are  of  known  values,  while  there  remain  388 
of  which  we  have  no  eftimate.  The  only  fair  method  of  com- 
puting the  value  of  the  latter,  will  be  by  confidering  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  the  former  in  number.  Common  arith- 
metic will  inform  us,  that,  if  653  houfes  were  eftimated  at 
171,3141.  18  s.  1  d.  then  388  houfes  may  reafonably  amount 
to  the  fum  of  101,7921.  o  s.  2d.i>  which  added  together, 
make  273,106!.  18  s.  3d.  i.  Now  one  penny,  in  thofe  days, 
was  equivalent  to  a  milling  at  prefent,  as  doth  undoubtedly 
appear  from  the  obfervations  th  it  may  be  made  upon  the  pro- 
portion that  labourers  wages  *,  the  pi  ice  of  wheat  f,  and  the 

fub- 

*  The  ws^es  of  an  hay-maker,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
VI I;h,  was  fettled  at  one  penny,  and,  in  the  reign  o(  Hen- 
ry the  Vlllth,  never  exceeded  three  halfpence:  whereas 
tivelve-pence  now  is  their  lowcli  daily  hire.  Vid.  ftat. 
1 1  Hen.  VII.  and  ftat.  6  Hen.  VIII.  concerning  artificers. 
!    We  have  no  direct,  account  of  the  price  of  corn  in  Henry 

the 


the  Vlllth's  time,  but  we  may  fuppofe  it  the  fame  as  it-was 
in  thai  of  his  predeceffor  and  lucceifor.  In  the  zd  year  of 
Henry  the  Vllth,  wheat  was  fold  for  three  {hillings  the 
quarter;  in  his  feventh  year,  when  a  terrible  dearth  hap- 
pened, it  did  not  rife  to  above  twenty- pence  the  bufhe! ; 
and  in  his  tenth  and  fifteenth  years,  was  :old  for  four  (hil- 
lings the  quarter.  In  the  reign  of  queen.  Mary,  unleffin 
time  of  famine,  wheat  was  commonly  fold  for  live  ihillings 
the  quarter  in  London,  and  for  four  ihillings  the  quarter  in 
the  country.  So  that  we  may  fairly  compute  the  i^rice  of 
wheat,  in  Henry  the  VHIth's  time,  to  have  been  four  (hil- 
lings the  quarter;  which,  multiplied  by  twehe,  amounts  to 
two  pounds  eight  {hillings  wheh  is  but  a  reafonable  price 
for  wheat  at  this  day.  Vid.  Baker's  Chron.  Vit.  Hen.  VII. 
and  queen  Mary  I. 

fubfidies*  granted  in  parliament  then,  bear  to  thofe  of  our 
time.  For  this  reafon,  you  ought  to  multiply  the  above- 
mentioned  fum  of  273,106  1.  18  s.  3d.  i,  by  12,  which  will 
give  you  the  real  value  at  this  day,  and  amounts  to  the  fum 
of  3,277,282  1.  19  s.  6 d.  Now  although  this  may  appear  to 
be  almoft  an  incredible  fum,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  it  was  the  only  income  of  thefe  religious  houfes:  for  it 
was  only  the  referved  rent  of  their  manors,  and  the  yearly 
produce  of  their  demefns,  without  computing  fines,  herriots, 
renewals,  deodands,  &c.  which  would  have,  perhaps,  amount- 
ed to  twice  as  much.  But,  to  be  more  exact  in  our  calcula- 
tions, let  us,  from  this  yearly  income  of  the  monaftic  houfes, 
deduct  a  fixth  part  for  demefns,  and  then  the  remainder  will 
be  merely  their  referved  rents :  if,  therefore,  from  3,277,282!. 
19  s.  6d.  you  will  fubtract  546,213  1.  6  s.  7  c!.  there  will 
exactly  remain,  for  their  rents,  2,731,0691.  I2s.  lid.  Now 
the  referved  rent  being,  in  all  church  tenures,  at  lead  a 
fifth  part  of  the  eftate,  it  will  follow,  that  the  lands  which 
the  monks  had  out  upon  lives,  in  all  amounted  to  the 
fum  of  13,655,345  I.  4s.  7d.  and  if  to  this  you  add  their 
demefns,  we  may  fairly  affirm  that  the  whole  land  which 
the  monks  were  lords  of,  came  to  14,101,5581.  us.  2d. 
How  great  a  part  of  our  land  this  muft  be,  you  may  learn  from 
the  following  calculation.  Theland-tax  is  paid  fo  unequally, 
that  when  it  is  nominally  four  {hillings  in  the  pound,  though 
in  the  midland  counties  they  are  .kept  up  to  the  rigour,  yet 
in  the  north  and  in  the  weft,  in  many  diftricls,  only  one  and 
a  half,  in  others  two,  but  in  almoft  no  place  above  two  and 
a  half  is  paid.  We  may  therefore  fairly  affirm,  that,  when 
the  land-tax  is  affeffed  for  four,  it  brings  in  but  full  two  fhil- 
lings in  the  pound,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  our 
eftates,  reckoning  one  place  with  another.  The  land-tax 
is  fuppofed,  one  year  with  another,  to  bring  in  two  millions, 
and  this  m  iy  be  accounted,  when  multiplied  by  10,  to  be  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  which  is  20  millions  per 
annumf;  of  which  only  14,101,5581.  lis.  2d.  was  de- 
pendent on  our  poor  and  humble  clergy  ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  that  the  monks  were  matters  of  above  fourteen  parts 
out  of  twenty  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  out  of  the  fix  parts 
which  were  thus  kindly  left  dependent  on  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  Mendicants  to 
be  maintained,  againft  whom  no  gate  could  be  fhut,  to 
whom  no  provifion  could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no 
fecret  could  be  concealed. 

*  In  the  10th  year  of  king  Henry  the  Vllth,  120,000!.  was 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  Scotch  wars,  whkh  was  look- 
ed upon  to  be  fo  exorbitant  a  tax,  that  1 6,000  men  rofe  in  re- 
bellion to  oppofe  its  being  levied.  This  aid  (which  was 
granted  but  38  years  before  the  diffolution  of  the  abbies) 
were  we  to  multiply  it  by  1  2,  would  make  but  a  trifling 
fum,  compared  with  the  fubfidies  that  have  been  yearly 
raifed  for  the  late  wars.  Vid.  lord  Verulam's  Hiftory  of 
Hen  VIT.  page  163,   164. 

■f  Gregory  King's  calculations,  publifhed  by  Dr.  D'Avenant, 
compute  the  whole  rents  of  lands  in  England  to  be  but  14 
millions;  and  Sir  William  Petty 's  calculations,  which  were 
much  older,  do  only  compute  them  at  eight  millions  a  year. 
The  latter  of  thefe  wroie  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  lid.  and  the  former  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam ;  and  the  vaft  difference  between  them  as  to  the  annual 
value  of  all  the  lands  and  houfes  in  England,  we  may  chiefly 
attribute  to  our  trade,  the  increafe  of  which  ha?,  in  half  a 
century,  much  more  than  doubled  the  rents  of  our  eftates 
in  this  nation. 

If  this  calculation  fhould  appear  greater  than  what  our  reader 
can  eafily  give  credit  to,  we  muft  ad  vife  him  to  look  into  Po- 
pifh  countries,  where  he  will  difcovcr  that  their  clergy  are  to 
the  full  as  rich  in  proportion  as  ever  ours  were  here.  Ana- 
grant  inftance  of  which  we  have  from  a  calculation  taken  by 
the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  himfelf,  in  his  own  dominions 
wherein  the  priefthood  were  found  to  enjoy  feventeen  parts  in 
twenty  of  the  whole  land  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
feafqnabje  ftatute  of  mortmain,  they  would  fi'on  have  pof- 
feffed  here.  See  A  Summary  of  all  the  Religious  Houfes  in 
England  and  Wales,  &c.  printed  in  17 17. 
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Of  the  State  of  the  Trade  of  England,  from  the 
Conquest,  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III. 

The  Englifh  nation  remained  much  in  the  fame  {late  refpect- 
ine  trade  and  navigation,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror to  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  then  confifted  chiefly  in  tranfporting  tin, 
lead,  wool,  fome  leather,  iron*  and  other  productions  fuf- 
ficient  to  purchafe  what  foreign  commodities  they  wanted. 
Kino-  Edward  the  Hid  was  the  ftrft  prince  from  the  Conqueft 
to  his  time,  that  we  find  took  any  notice  of  trade  ;  for  in  the 
parliament  held  at  Weftminfter,'  in  1338,  the  tranfportation 
of  wool  out  of  the  kingdom  was  prohibited  ;  and,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  foreign  clothworkers  and  other  manufacturers 
to  come  and  fettle  here,  a  great  many  privileges  were  granted, 
and  an  allowance  from  the  king  'till  they  were  fixed  in  a  com- 
petent way  of  living:  and  it  was  enacted,  That  no  fubject 
fhould  wear  any  foreign  cloth  for  the  future.  From  his  reign 
to  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  do  not  find  any  one 
prince,  during  that  fpace  or  time,  had  much  regard  for  trade, 
except  what  was  done  by  Henry  the  Vllth,  which  looks  ra- 
ther like  policy  of  ftate  for  crufhing  Perkin  Warbeck ;  for 
though  he  removed  the  mart  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  yet 
two  years  after  the  prohibition  was  taken  oft',  and  the  trade 
was  again  opened  to  Antwerp,  as  formerly.  About  ten  years 
after  a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  manu- 
factures of  filk  wrought  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  any  other 
thread.     'This,    fays  the  lord  Bacon,  points  at  a  true  prin- 

*  ciple,  viz.  where  foreign  materials  are  but  fuperfluities,  fo- 

*  reign  manufactures  fhould  be  prohibited,  for  that  will  either 

*  banifh  the  fuperfluity,  or  gain  the  manufacture.' 

In  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  many  and  great  advantages  were 
added  to  trade.  In  the  year  1579,  a  Turkey  *  company  was 
eftablifhed:  the  fame  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  three  years  voyage  round  the  world,  and  many 
wonderful  adventures  and  difcoveries,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
bringing  with  him  a  vaft  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  In  her  reign,  alfo,  a  treaty  was  fettled 
with  the  duke  of  Mufcovy,  for  a  trade  to  Archangel,  in 
which  feveral  advantages  were  granted  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

*  However  unneceflary,  ?.nd  even  detrimental  to  the  ftate, 
many  may  judge  fome  of  our  trading  companies  at  prefent; 
yet  we  fhould  be  wanting  in  candour  and  iffl partiality  if  we 
fhould  fuggeft  that  their  primary  eftablifhment  was  ufebfs 
and  prejudicial  to  our  general  trade;  for  certainly  joint  flock 
trading  companies  were  the  firfl  means  of  cutting  out  many 
of  the  moll  confiderable  branches  of  the  commerce  we  at  pre- 
fent enjoy:  notwithstanding  which,  it  may  one  day  prove  as 
good  policy  to  lay  them  afide,  as  it  was  firfl  to  incorporate 
them.  But,  methinks,  before  companies  are  abfo'utely  1  aid 
afide  and  diflblved,  they  fhould  be  rendered  as  beneficial  to 
ourfelves  as  they  will  admit  of;  for,  if  they  are  legulatfd 
upon  national  principles,  fome  may,  perhaps,  be  itill  made 
no  lefs  inflrumental  to  advance  our  prefent  trade,  than  they 
were,  at  their  firfl  institution,  to  promote  and  extend  it. 
Therefore  we  fhould  be  certain,  before  we  annihilate  com- 
panies, to  reap  all  the  advantage  that  we  promife  ourfelves 
thereby,  left  our  policy  fhould  irrecoverably  turn  the  chan- 
nel of  fome  trades  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors,  inllead 
of  cutting  them  deeper  in  our  own  favour  in  general.  See 
our  articles  Companies,  English  African  Company, 
East-India  Company,  and  all  the  principal  tiading com- 
panies of  Europe,  by  the  Index,  and  our  other  references. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others  in  her  reign,  difcovered  the 
plantations;  and  though  the  firfl  planters  met  with  almoft 
infuperable  difficulties,  and  were  often  forced  to  quit  what 
they  had  already  fettled  ;  yet  the  greatnefs  of  their  fouls  fur- 
mounted  all  difficulties,  and,  though  often  baffled  in  their  at- 
tempts, they  renewed  them  again  with  indefatigable  zeal  and 
induflry,  'till  at  laft  tobacco  and  fugar  came  to  be  planted,  a 
great  many  (hips  built,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  not  only  fup- 
plied  ourfelves  with  fugar  and  tobacco  from  America,  but 
with  very  large  quantities  to  fend  abroad,  and  fupplied  the 
Baltic,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  with 
thofe  commodities,  which  brought  in  very  great  riches  to  us, 

,  and,  by  degrees,  beat  the  Portugueze  out  of  the  trade  of  thofe 
parts  of  Europe. 

,  We  do  not  find  that  her  fucceflbr,  king  James  the  I  ft,  con- 
cerned himfelfmuch  in  trade;  yet  in  imitation  of  Henry  the 
IVth  of  France  (who  was  wonderful  afliduous  in  promoting 
all  forts  of  manufactures,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  that  of  plant- 
ing mulberry-trees,  and  raifing  filk)  made  fome  eflays  towards 
fuch  a  defign  here;  and  he  and  his  courtiers  feemed  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  undertaking,  and  letters  were  writ  to  Virginia, 
to  promote  that  manufacture.  Some  fmall  progrefs  was  made 
there,  and  letters  palled  between  the  planters  and  gentlemen 
here ;  but,  as  foon  as  they  thought  they  had  engaged  the 
planters  to  begin  upon  it,  inftead  of  promoting  it  heartily, 
and  fending  fome  able  and  fkilful  perfons  to  direct  the  under- 
taking, they  threw  all  upon  the  planters,  and  that  noble  de- 
fign came  to  nothing  :  whereas  that  in  France  fucceeded,  to 
the  immeofe  profit  of  that  kingdom. 

King  Charles  the  I  ft  had  too  many  things  upon  his  hands,  to 
concern  himfelf  with  trade  :  as   he  was  nnacquainted   there- 


with, he  was  eafily  impofed  on  ;  the  confeqtierices  of  wh'<  fi 
make  us  labour  under  many  inconvenienci  s  at  this  day  ;  one 
of  which  was,  his  giving  leave  to  the  French  to  fifti  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  to  fupply  an  Englifh  convent 
in  France  in  time  of  Lent.  See  our  article  British 
America. 

Cromwell  and  the  Rump  had  fome  excellent  notions  of  trade; 
they  fettled  the  act  of  navigation,  beat  the  Ditch,  forced 
them  to  a  treaty,  in  which  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  illand 
of  Pcllarone,  and  to  pay  large  I'ums  for  the  violences  exercifed 
upon  the  Englifh  at  Amboyna  ;  but,  upon  the  reftoration  of 
King  Charles  the  Hd,  the  Dutch  thought  themfelves  fecure 
enough,  and  fince  have  never  made  any  fatisfaction.  They 
took  Jamaica  with  vaft  expence,  which  has  been  repaid  fince 
with  intereft.  The  favour  granted  by  king  Charles  the  1ft  to 
the  French,  to  filTi  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  by 
length  of  time,  and  afterwards  by  the  eafier  temper  of  king 
Charles  the  lid,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  claiming  a  right 
to  that  part  they  had  feized.  It  is  faid  king  James  li.  fhewed 
great  uneafinefs  upon  that  occafion,  but  nothing  was  done, 
in  order  to  obtain  fatisfaclion.  The  fhort  time  he  reigned, 
and  his  other  views  for  eftablifhing  the  Popifti  religion,  did 
not  give  him  time  to  do  any  thing  for  trade. 
In  a  word,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueft  to  the  Revolution 
under  king  William  III,  the  public  revenue  was,  in  the  gene- 
ral, raifed  in  an  arbitrary  and  lawlefs  manner;  and  fcarce  any 
other  trade  went  on,  'till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  than 
that  between  the  church  and  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that 
the  one  might  the  more  effectually  fleece  and  plunder  the 
people,  and  get  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands, 
as  we  have  feen;  and  the  remaining  fhare  of  property  fo  fettled 
upon  the  crown,  that  there  might  be  no  occafion  for  parlia- 
ments. Thus  was  there,  in  the  general,  a  combination  be- 
tween the  regal  and  ecclefiaftical  power,  to  become  not  only 
abfolute  mafters  of  all  the  property  in  the  nation,  but  matters 
over  the  underftandings  and  confidences  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  forged  by  the  united 
tyranny  of  princes  and  priefts. 

Remarks  in  another  light. 

We  have  not  room,  under  this  head,  to  trace  the  ftate  of  the 
public  revenue  down  from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  time  ; 
we  fhall,  therefore,  refer  the  remainder  'till  we  come  to  the 
article  Taxes. 

Our  reafon  for  taking  notice  in  every  reign  of  the  ftate  and 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  coin,  is  becaufe  this  matter  has  fo 
clofe  a  connection  with  the  fums  of  money  levied,  upon  the 
people,  that  we  can  make  no  right  judgment  either  of  the  ftate* 
of  trade,  or  of  the  public  revenue,  without  them  ;  for  the  pro- 
per application  of  thefe  facts  will  occafionally  tend  to  eluci- 
date many  difficulties  in  our  reafbning  upon  things  of  this  na- 
ture. At  prefent,  I  fhall  make  a  few  obfsnations  relative  to 
this  point,  the  application  of  which  may  be  made,  by  the  ju- 
dicious reader,  as  well  prior,  as  fubfequent  to  the  Prote- 
stant Revolution. 

As  to  the  neceflaries  of  life,  it  will  be  admitted  that  many 
of  them  are  greatly  advanced  in  their  price  fince  former 
times,  even  fince  the  days  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  but  every 
body  knows,  who  is  not  wilfully  blind,  that  fuch  additional 
price  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  modern 
duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  [fee  our  ai  ticks  Du  ties, 
Labour];  but  fuch  of  thofe  things  which  are  the  direct 
and  immediate  produce  of  land,  and  which  are  exempt  from 
thofe  duties,  it  is  not  true  that;  their  price  is  generally  en- 
hanced; and  if  it  were  true,  the  necefiary  confequence  of 
fuch  advance  would  be,  that  the  lands  which  produce  them 
would  yield  a  better  annual  rent ;  and  yet  this  certainly  is 
not  generally  the  cafe,  unlcfs  the  lands  have  received  fome 
improvements. 

But  if  by  former  times  we  mean  thofe  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  every  one,  who  has  at  all  looked  in- 
to things  of  this  nature,  knows,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry 
the  IVth,  or  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  pound  of  fil- 
ver money  in  tale  was  an  actual  and  effective  pound  of  filver, 
wanting  a  few  fhilhngs,  and  allowing  a  fmall  matter  for  al- 
lay ;  a  folid,  or  (hilling,  or  what  was  fo  denominated  in  ac- 
counts, was  a  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  and  a  penny  a 
twelfth  part  of  a  fhilling.  From  hence,  without  doubt,  was 
introduced  the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  {hillings^ 
and  pence  ;  meaning  thereby,  fuch  quantities  of  filver  :  and 
we  continue  ftill  to  make  our  accounts  by  pounds,  (billings, 
and  pence;  though  it  is  now  merely  a  fiction,  and  fubfifts 
no  where  but  in  imagination ;  for  a  pound  in  money,  as  now 
calied,  does  certainly  contain  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
ancient  pound,  which  was  a  pound  in  weight  as  well  as  in  tale. 
It  is  known  too,  equally  well,  that  15  pounds  in  filver,  whe- 
ther in  coin  or  in  bullion,  they  being  both  the  fame  cr  near 
it,  were  equal  to  one  pound  weight  in  gold  :  and  a  pound  of 
filver  in  weight  being  now  cut  into  3  I.  2  s.  or  62  s.  fifteen 
fuch  pounds  make  now  46  1.  10  s.  in  filver  money  in  tale  ; 
and  a  pound  of  gold  is  now  cut  into  44  guineas  and  an  half, 
which  makes  in  gold  money  in  tale 46  1.  14  s.  6d.  each  guinea 
reckoned  at  1  1.  j.,s.  So  that  gold  and  filver  in  our  days  bears 
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the  fame,  or  very  near  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another, 
as  they  did  in  former  days. 

How  the  ftate  of  the  filver  coin  ftood  about  200  years  ago, 
or  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  VHIth,  is  not  fo  ealy  to  fix 
without  diftinguifhing  the  times;  however,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  here  to  fay  in  general,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  a  pound  of  filver  made  2I.  5  s.  in  tale,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter end  7  1.  4  s.  fo  gieat  was  the  debafement  of  the  coin  then 
by  the  mixture  of  allay  :  and  yet  once,  in  the  time  of  his 
fon  and  fuccenor  Edward  VI.  this  coin  was  made  much  woife, 
a  pound  of  filver  fine  making  14I.  8  s.  in  tale. 
I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here,  that  many  authors,  amongft 
others  bifhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciofum,  takes 
notice  of  this  debafement  of  the  coin,  and  complains  of  it  as 
a  great  grievance  to  the  nation,  as  undoubtedly  it  was;  but 
afTerts,  that  an  advancement  of  money  in  the  denomination 
[fee  the  article  Coin],  where  the  ftandard  of  which  it  is 
made  remains  the  fame,  is  no  prejudice  to  the  public  :  nay, 
fome  carry  it  fo  far,  as  to  contend  it  would  be  of  advantage; 
whereas  an  advancement  and  a  debafement,  moil  certainly 
are  an  eqjal  mifchief,  where  made  in  an  equal  degree. 
If  the  filver  fpecies  now  in  being  was  all  called  in  and  re- 
coined,  half  of  filver  and  half  of  allay,  the  grievance  of  this 
is  readily  feen  and  admitted  ;  but  if  a  crown-piece  were  called 
an  angel,  and  made  to  go  for  ten  millings,  and  the  reft  of 
the  filver  pieces  in  proportion,  in  this,  fay  they,  there  is  no 
harm,  the  change  is  merely  nominal. 

As  to  fales  and  bargains  to  be  made  in  future,  fuch  change  in 
general  is  merely  nominal ;  becaufe  the  parties  felling  or  con- 
tracting will  have  regard,  not  to  the  denomination  folely,  but 
to  the  real  quantity  of  filver  or  gold  which  is  known,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  money  in  which  fuch  contracts 
are  prefumed  to  be  paid  and  performed  ;  and  therefore  the 
owners  of  goods  would  then  expect  to  have  double  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  pounds,  millings,  and  pence,  for  the  fame 
commodities  which  they  would  now  fell  for  the  fingle  quan- 
tity :  fo  that,  in  thefe  inftances,  there  would  be  neither  pre- 
judice nor  benefit  accruing  to  either  party.  But  would  not 
the  cafe  be  the  fame,  and  the  change  be  merely  nominal,  if 
the  money  were  debafed  in  an  equal  proportion  t  Exactly  the 
very  fame,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  :  for  there  would  be  the 
like  right,  the  like  opportunity,  and  the  like  method,  of 
perfons  helping  themfelves,  viz.  by  taking  then  a  double 
quantity  of  money,  in  monies  numbered,  inftead  of  a  fingle 
one  which  they  now  take. 

But  befides  thofe  tranfactions  of  buying  and  felling,  and  con- 
tracts in  future,  there  are  other  money-matters  which  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  where  this  exchange  will  produce  an  effect 
which  fhall  be  more  than  names  and  mere  words.  There  are 
fuch  things  as  old  and  unalterable  rents,  annuities  perpetual 
and  certain,  debts  fubfifting,  and  contracts  in  being,  both  of 
a  public  and  private  nature,  where  the  fums  are  fixed  and  de- 
terminate, to  the  value  of  many  millions,  perhaps  not  much 
fhort  of  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  the  eftate  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  the  proprietors  of  all  which  necefTarily  muft  lofe 
juft  as  much  as  the  money  is  nominally  advanced,  for  that 
they  will  receive  juft  fo  much  in  filver  lefs,  and  in  gold  pro- 
portionably,  as  is  equal  to  the  fuppofed  increafe  in  the  deno- 
mination of  the  money.  With  regard  therefore  to  thefe  per- 
fons, an  increafe  in  the  nominal  value  of  money,  and  a de- 
creafe  in  the  intrinfic  value,  fuppofing  them  to  be  in  one  and 
the  fame  proportion,  will  have  one  and  the  fame  mifchievous 
effect;  that  is,  the  one  or  the  other  will  fink  a  moiety  of 
their  fubftance.  Whether  fuch  a  project  as  this  might 
not  pafs  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  a  reafonably  good 
way  of  difcharging  Public  Debts,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
believe  he  who  fhould  advife  it,  and  put  it  in  practice  in 
England,  in  moft  people's  opinion,  would  deferve  an  Ax 
or  a  Halter. 

And  for  the  advantages  which  are  furmifed  would  arife  from 
hence  to  the  public,  viz.  that  fuch  a  fcheme  would  make  the 
fpecies  of  filver  more  plentiful,  and  prevent  its  being  melted 
down  and  exported,  they  are  both  of  them  vain  and  ground- 
lefs  expectations.  If  the  filver  coin,  fuppofing  there  are  now 
Six  Millions  of  that  fpecies  in  the  kingdom,  were  ad- 
vanced to  double  the  prefent  nominal  value,  we  might,  in- 
deed, fay  then,  that  we  had  Twelve  Millions  of  that 
fpecies:  but  this  fame  filver  fpecies,  when  called  twelve  mil- 
lions, will  operate  in  trade,  or  any  bufmefs  of  the  nation, 
juft  fo  far  and  no  farther,  than  the  fame  fpecies  now  does ; 
which  is  called  only  fix  millions:  for  that,  after  fuch  altera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  money-tranfactions  in  which  filver  is 
made  ufe  of,  let  the  tranfaction  be  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  fum, 
but  we  muft  necefTarily  then  make  ufe  of  double  the  quantity 
of  that  money  in  tale,  or  the  fame  quantity  in  weight, 
which  we  now  make  ufe  of,  in  any  cafe  whatever,  excepting 
that  of  paying  old  Debts,  and  making  good  previous 
Contracts.  To  fay  otherwife,  or  that  thefamequan- 
tity  of  filver  in  coin,  when  called  twelve  millions,  would  be 
of  more  ufe  than  when  called  fix  millions,  has  no  more  fenfe 
or  tiuth  in  it,  than  there  would  be  in  faying,  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  5  yards  long  were  cut  into  ten  pieces,  and  thofe 
pieces  were  cnlled  yards,  that  then  it  would  go  farther  in 
making  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  than   it  would   do  if  thofe  pieces 


were  called,  as  they  really  are,  half  yards  only.  Juft  in  the 
fame  manner,  if  a  pound  of  filver,  which  is  cut  into  62 
pieces,  and  which  are  now  called  {hillings,  fhould  hereafter 
be  called  folio's,  or  by  any  other  new  name,  and  made  to 
pafs  for  two  {hillings;  yet  a  pound  of  filver,  whether  the  62 
pieces  of  which  it  rs  made,  are  called  {hillings,  or  folids,  is 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  of  one  and  the  fame  value- 
and  an  old  {hilling  will  go  as  far  at  the  market  as  a  new  folid. 
On  this  account,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  any  fuch  fcheme 
as  this,  whether  it  be  by  increafing  the  nominal  value  of  mo- 
ney by  giving  it  a  new  name,  or  by  decreafing  its  real  value 
by  debafing  it,  will  have  no  fort  of  effect  tending  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  trade,  or  preventing  the  exportation  of  our  coin,  ei- 
ther of  gold  or  filver.  Traders  and  merchants,  efpecially  thofe 
who  deal  in  foreign  commodities,  will  not  have  regard  to  the 
pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence  in  tale,  to  which  fo  many  pieces 
of  filver  or  gold  coin  may  amount,  but  to  the  pounds,  ounces, 
and  grains,  which  thofe  pieces  will  make  in  weight  at  the 
fcale;  and  therefore,  for  a  parcel  of  goods,  the  fame  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  they  will  then  expect,  and  in  fact  will  receive, 
filver  or  gold  in  exchange,  the  fame  in  quantity  and  qu-dity 
which  they  now  do:  and  confequently,  may  export  filver  or 
gold,  with  the  fame  eafe  and  equal  profit,  whatever  the  ftate 
of  the  coin  {hall  be:  and  if  they  can  do  it  to  advantage,  I 
fuppofe  they  will  do  it ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  unanfwer- 
able  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  prohibited. 
What  was  the  intereft  of  money,  or  of  filver  and  gold  of 
which  it  confifted,  or  the  price  given  for  it  on  loan,  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  I  confefs  I  have  not  been  able  to 
difcover,  fo  as  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, we  may  fafely  go,  and  perhaps  that  may  be  fufficient 
for  our  purpofe,  as  to  affirm,  that  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  at  leaft  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  there 
being  an  act  of  parliament  made  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  that  it  fhould  not  exceed  that  rate;  fo 
that  it  is  a  very  fair  conjecture,  that  it  had  been  before  that 
time  higher:  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  poffibly  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  And  every  body  knows,  that  the  intereft  or 
price  of  it  now  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  fetting  it  at  the 
higheft  rate  it  can  be  legally  lett  at. 

From  thefe  premifes,  I  mean  from  the  different  ftates  of  the 
filver  coin,  which  generally  govern  that  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  from  the  different  rates  of  intereft  in  any  periods,  and  in 
the  prefent  periods  of  time,  thefe  deductions  may  be  made :  that 
when  a  pound  of  money  in  tale  was  an  effective  pound  of  fil- 
ver in  weight,  and  the  intereft  or  price  of  money  was  at  10 
per  cent,  if  we  compare  the  price  of  commodities  in  England 
now,  with  the  price  of  them  at  thofe  times,  the  price  now 
fhould  be  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1  ;  and  if  the  price  or 
intereft  of  money  was  at  15  percent,  and  the  like  compari- 
fon  were  made,  the  proportion  now  fhould  be  as  9  to  1.  Our 
notion  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  price  of  things  at  one  time 
will  bear  that  proportion  to  the  price  of  them  at  another 
time,  which  the  effective  filver  in  the  nominal  pound  at  one 
time,  bears  to  the  effective  filver  in  the  nominal  pound  at 
another  time,  and  the  intereft  or  price  of  fuch  pounds  on 
loan  at  the  different  given  times,  computation  being  made 
upon  both  thofe  heads. 

From  hence  we  infer,  if  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Vlllth, 
a  pound  of  filver  was  cut  into 40  or  45  s.  and  now  into  60 
or  62,  that  the  price  of  any  commodity  which  then  was  two, 
muft  now  be  three  pounds,  on  the  account  of  that  difference 
only  ;  and  if  the  intereft  or  price  of  money  was  then  10  per 
cent,  which  is  now  only  5,  the  price  on  that  account  muft 
be  farther  doubled,  and  in  all  be  61.  that  is,  the  prefent  price 
muft  be  three  times  as  much  as  in  that  reign.     In  like  man- 
ner, if  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Vlth,  a  pound  of  filver 
was  cut  into  30  and  now  into  62  {hillings,  from  thence  only 
the  price  of  things  now  muft  be  double  the  price  of  them 
then  ;  and  if  the  intereft  of  money  then  was  at  15  per  cent, 
as  very  probably  it  might,  that  difference  from  the  intereft 
now  will  make  an  addition  of  a  treble  price,  and  the  whole 
be  as  6  to  one.     So  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  I  Vth,  when  a 
pound  of  money  in  tale  was  a  pound  of  filver  in  weight,  and 
the  intereft  was  15  per  cent,  which  is  treble  the  value  and 
treble  the   price  of  each   now,   we  muft  treble  the  price  on 
each  account,  and  the  price  now  will  be  as  9  to  1. 
To  {how  this  I  will  make  ufe  of  a  familiar  inftance.    A  far- 
mer or  merchant,  in  the  times  when  a  pound  of  money  in 
tale  was  an  effective  pound  of  filver  in  weight,  and  the  price 
of  it  on  loan  was  10  per  cent,  is  poffeffed  of  a  parcel  of  fheep, 
oxen,  wool,  corn,  or  other  neceffaries  of  life,  to  the  value 
of  100  1.   at  the  market-price,  when  he  fells  them  at  that 
rate,  will  receive   100  1.  in   filver   in  weight  as  well  as  in 
tale,  or  in  gold  proportionably.     A  farmer  or  merchant  in 
thefe  times,  therefore,  muft  have  300  1.  in  money  for  a  like 
parcel  of  goods,  or  elfe  he  will  not  have  the   fame  quantity 
of  filver  or  gold    in  weight,  though    the   goods  fold  are  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  fame ;  that   is,  the  prefent  owner 
muft  have  three  times  the  price,  in  money  as  now  told,  as 
the  ancient  owner  had,  for  the  fame  things :  that  this  is  the 
fact  in  the  inftance  of  gold,  as  a  commodity,  is  evident ;  for 
that  a  pound  of  gold  in  Henry  the  IVth's  time  was  fold  for 
15  1.  or  thereabouts,  in  money  in  tale,  and  now  it  fells  for 
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45  1.  and  fomething  over,  in  the  like  money  in  tale,  that  is, 
at  three  times  the  price. 

To  nafs  on  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  intereft  now  and  for- 
merly. If  thefe  merchants  have  not  prefent  occafion  for  thefe 
feveral  fums  in  their  way  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  or  are  defi- 
rous  to  let  them  out  at  intereft  ;  the  merchant  of  old  times, 
on  the  loan  of  his  iool.  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  receive 
io  1.  in  filver,  in  weight  as  well  as  in  tale,  fuppofing  inteieft 
to  have  been  at  iol.  per  cent  ;  but  the  merchant  of  thefe 
times  for  the  intereft  of  his  300 1.  will  have  no  more  than 
15 1.  in  tale,  which  is  equal  only  to  5 1.  in  weight:  there- 
fore, that  the  one  and  the  other  may  have  equal  advantage 
from  the  fame  parcel  of  goods,  the  modern  merchant  muft 
fell  his  goods  at  600 1.  for  no  lefs  fum  than  that  will  yield 
him  10 1.  of  filver  in  weight  for  intereft  by  the  end  of  the 
year;  that  is,  he  muft  fell  them  at  fix  times  the  price:  or 
otherwife  thefe  two  perfons,  at  the  end  of  fuch  year,  will 
not  be  in  equal  circumftances,  though  they  were  fo  a.(:  the 
beginning,  when  they  were  pofiefled  of  their  goods. 
If  thefe  merchants  fhould  inveft  their  money  in  lands  of  in- 
heritance, inftead  of  putting  it  out  at  intereft,  the  cafe  will 
ftill  come  out  the  fame.  When  money  is  at  10  per  cent,  the 
price  of  eftates  in  fee-fimple  is  io  years  value:  fo  that  100 1. 
in  old  times,  would  have  purchafed  an  eftate  of  10 1.  per  ann. 
and  a  rent  of  10 1.  per  ann.  was  a  rent  of  fo  many  pounds 
weight  in  filver,  or  near  it,  and  of  gold  in  proportion. 
If  a  man  were  now  to  purchafe  an  eftate  of  equal  goodnefs, 
he  muft  pay  for  it  300 1.  even  though  intereft  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  now  as  formerly,  and  there  were  no  advance 
in  the  years  purchafe  ;  for  no  rent  lefs  than  30 1.  per  ann. 
wili  produce  10  pounds  in  filver  in  weight,  or  proportion- 
ably  in  gold.  And  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  diffe- 
rence of  intereft,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fall  of  intereft  to  one 
half,  makes  a  rife  of  land  in  the  purchafe  to  a  double  price  : 
and  therefore,  now  legal  intereft  is  no  more  than  5  1.  per 
cent,  he  muft  and  does  pay  600  1.  for  an  eftate  of  30  1.  per 
ann.  that  is,  for  an  eftate  of  equal  goodnefs,  and  which  fhall 
yield  an  equal  quantity  of  real  filver  or  gold,  which  might 
have  been  bought  300  years  ago  for  100 1.  he  muft  now  pay 
juft  fix  times  as  much. 

Or  take  the  matter  in  this  light.  The  fum  of  100 1.  in  for- 
med ages,  if  laid  out  inlands,  or  lett  out  at  intereft,  would,  in 
a  year's  time,  produce  to  the  owner  ten  pounds  weight  of  fil- 
ver, or  a  proportionable  quantity  of  gold  ;  the  fum  of  200  1. 
now,  if  laid  out  in  lands,  or  lett  out  at  intereft,  would  in  a 
year's  ■  ime  produce  to  the  owner  10  pounds  in  money,  as  now 
counted:  but  to  pounds  in  money,  as  formerly  counted,  had 
thre  times  as  much  filver  or  gold  in  it,  as  ten  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, is  now  counted:  therefore,  to  produce  as  much  filver 
or  gold,  within  the  year  as  formerly,  three  times  200  1.  or 
600 1.  as  money  is  now  counted,  muft  be  laid  out  in  land, 
or  put  out  at  intereft;  that  is,  fix  times  the  money  muft  now 
be  employed  to  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  or  gold  as 
was  produced  formerly  by  100  1.  only.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  which 
are  the  things  out  of  which  money  is  to  arife,  when  they 
come  to  a  market,  muft  now  be  fold  at  fix  times  the  price, 
or  fix  times  the  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  which  they 
•were  formerly  fold  at  ;  or  the  very  fame  things  will  not  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofes  of  life  now,  which  they  would  have 
done  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat  here  this  reafoning,  and  fhow 
that  it  is  applicable  to  the  cafe,  which  I  have  fuppofed  pof- 
fible,  that  the  intereft  of  money  has  been  in  fome  times  at 
15  per  cent,  and  that  the  price  of  goods  between  thofe  times 
and  thefe  fhould  be  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  I.  It  may  fuf- 
fice  to  fay  in  general,  that  it  will  hold  good  in  that  inftance, 
and  in  any  other  which  may  be  fuppofed  ;  fo  that  wherever 
the  quantity  or  real  filver  in  a  nominal  pound,  and  the  cur- 
rent intereft  of  money  can  be  known  and  determined,  there 
the  price  of  things  may  be  known  and  determined  likewife. 
My  notion  is  here,  that  the  real  and  intrinfic  value  of  the 
abfolute  neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  as  food  and  raiment,  were 
always,  and  always  will  be,  much  one  and  the  fame,  except 
where  an  accidental  plenty  or  fcarcity  makes  a  temporary  va- 
riation; but  if  we  compute  the  value  of  thefe  neceffaries  by  a 
third  thing  as  a  common  meafure  between  them,  the  price, 
or  nominal  value  fo  meafured,  muft  vary  as  fuch  meafure  it- 
felf  varies.  If  filver  be  made  that  medium,  as  for  many 
agei,  it  has  been  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world;  and  if  in  former 
times  a  real  pound  of  filver  was  called  a  pound,  a  twentieth 
part  of  a  pound  was  called  a  fhilling,  and  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  fhilling  a  penny  ;  if  in  times  fubfequent  the  meafure  itfelf 
be  varied,  and  a  third  part  of  a  pound  of  filver  be  denomi- 
nated a  pound,  and  (hillings  and  pence  in  the  like  propor- 
tion, the  price  or  nominal  value  of  the  neceffaries  of  life 
will  and  muft  vary  with  it.  A  quarter  of  wheat  or  malt,  a 
pound  of  beef,  or  a  yard  of  cloth,  are  now  of  the  fame  real 
value  as  heretofore  ;  for  they  will  go  as  far  towards  the  fup- 
port  of  human  life  now  as  they  did  500  or  1000  years  ago, 
and  nc  farther ;  but  their  price  or  nominal  value,  as  mea- 
fured by  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  muft  vary  as  the 
coin  itfelf  varies;  and  this  we  muft  admit  to  be  the  cafe  in 
filver  itfelf,  or  we  muft  be  forced  to  fav,  that  one  third  part 
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of  a  pound  of  filver,  fuppofing  no  more  than  a  third  part  of 
a  pound  of  filver  to  be  in  a  preient  nominal  pound,  is  of 
equal  value  with  a  whole  pound.  For  if  we  confider  filver, 
not  as  a  meafure  of  traffic  only,  but  as  a  neceffary  or  conve- 
nience of  life,  and  as  a  merchandizable  commodity,  as  we 
certainly  may  and  do  ;  one  pound  of  filver  is  of  the  fame  va- 
lue as  another,  and  of  the  fame  value  at  one  time  as  at  ano- 
ther, greater  or  lefs  plenty  excepted;  but  the  price  or  nomi- 
nal value  was  formerly  one  pound  only,  but  now  we  fee  it  is 
three  pounds  and  above  in  filver,  as  a  meafure:  and  we  may 
rightly  fay,  that  it  ceafes  to  be  one  and  the  fame  meafure, 
when  it  ceafes  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  its  weight  and 
value. 

From  hence  we  plainly  difcern  one  reafon,  why  money  now 
is  not  at  the  fame  value  as  it  was  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  viz.  becaufe  the  filver  of  which  it  confifts  in  any  given 
fum  in  tale  is  now  only  a  moiety,  or  a  third  part  of  the  quan- 
tity, which  was  formerly  in  the  like  fum  in  tale;  and  it  be- 
ing a  convenience  of  life  and  a  faleable  commodity,  the  real 
quantity  of  filver  in  the  money  is  the  true  meafure  of  its  va- 
lue. But,  befides  this  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  arifing 
from  the  variation  in  the  fpecies,  we  find  another  in  the  in- 
tereft, or  annual  premium  for  it.  This,  to  be  fure,  has  pro- 
ceeded from  another  caufe ;  and  has  arifen,  as  I  apprehend, 
from  the  great  increafe  of  the  moveable  and  eafily  transfer- 
able eftate  in  the  kingdom,  which  for  fome  time  has  been 
growing  upon  us,  and  of  late  has  been  fo  vaftly  enlarged  by 
the  Public  Funds,  and  not  from  the  Increase  of  sold 
and  filver  in  the  kingdom,  either  in  coin  or  bullion,  any 
otherwife  than  as  they  conftitute  a  part  of  fuch  moveable 
eftates. 

For  the  further  application  of  thefe  principles,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Taxes,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  (hall  from  thence 
refer  to. 

RHODIAN  LAWS,  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Of  the  naval  laws  and  ftatutes  of  theRHODiANS. 

Rhodes  is  the  capital  city  of  a  renowned  ifland  of  that  name, 
of  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  fituate  in  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  overagainft  Ca- 
ria,  and  near  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  having 
Cyprus  to  the  eaft,  Egypt  to  the  fouth,  and  Candia  to  the 
weft ;  its  longitude  being  58  degrees,  and  latitude  37  degrees 
and  50  minutes.  It  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Turkifh 
emperor  Solyman  in  the  year  1522,  and  has  ever  fince  been 
fubjecl:  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  Rhodes,  amongft  other 
things,  is  famous  for  the  huge  ftatue  or  image  of  the  fun, 
which  is  faid  to  fhine  there  at  leaft  once  every  day  in  the 
year ;  the  weather  it  feems  never  being  fo  cloudy  as  to  de- 
prive the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  for  a  whole  day  together, 
of  the  glorious  appearance  of  that  luminous  body  :  this 
ftatue  was  feventy  cubits  high,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Though  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Rhodians  was  once 
very  mighty,  yet  they  did  not  render  themfklves  fo  famous  by 
their  naval  ftrength  as  by  their  naval  laws ;  to  which  even 
the  wife  and  victorious  Romans  themfelves  paid  fo  great  a 
deference  and  refpeel,  that,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  their 
authors,  they  were  honoured  with  the  fingular  approbation 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  of  their  fenate,  and  they 
being  delivered  to  us  by  Peckius,  in  his  commentaries  DeRe 
Nautica  (of  maritime  affairs)  in  two  different  fragments,  the 
firft  of  which,  he  fays,  had  obtained  the  fanclion  of  the  em- 
perors Tiberius,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  feveral  others;  and 
the  laft  is  to  be  found  in  the  1  ith  book  of  the  Digefts  of  the 
Roman  Laws,  where  it  was  inferted  by  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  tranflation. 
Eut,  as  the  cuftoms  of  the  Rhodian  and  Roman  navigators 
were  different  from  ours,  we  have  judged  it  convenient  to 
illuftrate,  with  notes  and  explanations,  what  might  otherwife 
feem  obfeure  to  thofe  that  are  not  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  naval  polity  of  the  Ancients. 

SECT.     I. 

Containing  the  firft  fragment  of  the  Naval  Laws  of  the 
Rhodians,  as  they  were  ratified  by  feveral  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Of  the   owners   of  (hips. 
The  wages  of  the  owners  fhall  be  a  double  portion. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Though  now  the  matters  are  not  frequently  the  owners  of 
their  (hips,  it  is  probable  that  they  generally  were  amongft 
the  Rhodians  as  well  as  Romans.  For  the  Latin  word  exer- 
citor  correfponds  with  Naw**»if©-,  which  is  the  original 
term  in  the  Greek,  implies  the  owner  of  a  hired  (hip,  being 
a  term  fynonymous  with  thofe  of  navicularius  and  navicula- 
tor;  fo  that  probably  the  owner,  being  likewife  the  mafter  or 
commander  of  the  (hip,  was  to  have  befides  the. hire  or  freight 
SI  for 
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forjhe  (hip  itfclf,  a  double  portion  for  his  own  wages;  that 
is  to  fay,  twice  as  much  as  was  allowed  the  other  mariners: 
but  how  much  that  portion  was,  is  not  determined,  nor  is  it 
of  any  great  importance  to  us  to  know  it,  fince  the  wages 
we  now  give  our  fea-officers  and  mariners,  depend  upon 
events  that  render  that  precedent  ufelefs  to  us. 

ARTICLE    II. 
Of  the  pilots. 
The  wages  of  the  pilot  (hall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  Greek  term  xw&prnip,  which  is  moft  properly  anfwer- 
ed  in  Latin  by  the  word  gubernator  (fignifying  governor)  is 
neverthelefs  explained  by  a  circumlocution,  viz.  Illequicla- 
vum  tenet  (he  that  fleers  the  helm,  or  governs  the  ftern  of 
the  fhip)  by  which  it  appears,  That  then  it  was  ufual  for  the 
pilot  not  only  to  direct  the  fhip's  courfe,  but  fteer  her  too 
themfelves,  as  indeed  they  are  (till  obliged  to  do  amongft  us, 
when  the  fhip  has  any  dangerous  place  to  pafs  through,  or  is 
fo  near  any  (hore  that  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  is  requifite 
to  bring  her  fafe  off;  but  otherwife,  fuch  of  the  other  mari- 
ners as  are  moft  capable  of  that  function,  are  appointed  to 
do  it  by  turns. 

ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  boatfwain. 

The  wages  of  the  boatfwain  fhall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  words  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  implying  that  officer 
which  rules  the  prow  or  fore  part  of  the  fhip,  we  thought 
they  could  not  be  more  naturally  rendered,  than  by  the  term 
of  the  boatfwain,  whofe  office  is  much  the  fame  amongft  the 
Englifh  mariners. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Of  the  carpenter. 

The  carpenter's  wages  fhall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  naupegu;,  which  the  Latins  have  derived  from 
the  Grecians,  being  in  effect  the  fame  with  fabricator  navium, 
or  navisartifex,  does  properly  fignify  a  fhip-builder,  and  is 
the  fame  with  what  the  Venetians  call,  in  imitation  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  califatte,  which  is  rendered  by  the  French 
charpentier,  and  by  us  properly  called  (hipwright,  or  fhip- 
carpenter. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Of  the  coxfwain's   wages. 

The  wages  of  the  coxfwain  fhall  be  one  portion. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Carabus,  by  feveral  of  the  Ancients,  is  taken  for  a  fort  of 
a  ftorefhip,  attending  men  of  war  and  other  great  veffels, 
fuch  as  thefe  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of  tenders. 
But  the  officer  here  termed  carabita,  being  fpoken  of  as  one 
that  remains  on  board  of  the  principal  fhip,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  thereby  is  meant  the  mariner  that  has  the  charge 
and  management  of  the  fhip's  boat,  which  is  all  the  tender 
that  fmall  merchant-fhips  are  provided  with ;  whence  we 
judge,  that  inferior  officer  muft  be  the  fame,  who  by  the 
French  is  called  patron  de  la  chaloupe,  and  by  us  coxfwain. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

Of  the  mariners. 

The  wages  of  each  mariner  fhall  be  one  portion. 
This  article  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE    VII. 
Of  the  drudge  or  kitchen   boy. 
The  wages  of  the  kitchen-boy  fhall  be  half  a  portion. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  here  ufed  in  the  original,  implying  one  that  takes 
care  of  the  fire,  or  lights  it,  &c.  wanting  a  proper  term  in 
Enghfti  to  correfpond  exactly  with  Uapaa-^n®-,  I  thought 
it  could  not  be  more  aptly  rendered,  than  by  the  term 
of  a  drudge  or  kitchen-boy,    &c.   which  is  ufual  enough  in 


England. 


ARTICLE     VIII. 
Of  the  merchant. 


The  merchant  may  have  two  boys  in  the  (hip,  paying  for 
their  pafiage. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  article  it  is  provided,  that  a  merchant  freighting  any 
fhip,  and  embarking  himfelf  with  his  goods,  as  a  fupcrcargo, 


may  likewife  carry  along  with  him  two  boys  or  fervants  he 
paying  a  reafonable  allowance  for  their  pafiage. 
Kr  The  fix  following  articles  treating  only  of  pafTengers  and 
their  privileges,  and  duty  aboard  of  (hips,  after  infcrtin<» 
them  in  order,  we  fhall  explain  what  may  feem  obfeure  in 
any  of  them  together. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

A  pafTenger's  place  (hall  be  three  cubits  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth. 

ARTICLE    X. 

A  pafTenger  fhall  not  himfelf  fry  fifh  in  the  (hip,  nor  (hall 
the  mafter  allow  him  to  do  it. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

No  pafTenger  (hall  cleave  wood  on  fhipboard,  and  the  mafter 
(hall  hinder  fuch  as  attempt  it. 

ARTICLE    XII. 

PafTengers  fhall  receive  water  on  fhipboard  by  meaflire. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

A  woman  pafTenger  fhall  have  a  place  of  one  cubit  afligned 
her,  and  a  boy  only  one  half  of  a  cubit. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

If  any  pafTenger  carries  money  aboard  of  a  (hip,  let  him  de« 
pofit  it  into  the  hands  of  the  mafter ;  which  if  he  fails  to  do, 
and  afterwards  pretends  to  have  loft  either  gold  orfilver,  his 
oath  fhall  not  be  valid  againft  the  mafter,  becaufe  it  was  not 
depofited  in  his  hands. 

Illustration  of  the  fix  preceding  Articles. 

Though  the  word  vector  (which  we  here  render  pafTenger) 
be  by  fome  taken  for  thofe  that  tranfport,  as  well  as  for  the 
perfons  that  are  tranfportcd;  and  though  Porphyrius,  in  que- 
ftionibus  Homericis,  makes  that  term  fignify  marine  foldiers, 
it  is  plain  by  the  fenfe  and  connection,  that  by  it  is  here 
fneant  pafTengers,  or  perfons  embarking  in  a  (hip  to  be 
tranfported  from  the  port  where  they  embark  to  fome  other, 
upon  a  certain  valuable  confideration  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  fuch  tranfportation,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  aforefaid 
port. 

And  as  to  the  place  three  cubits  long  and  one  cubit  broad, 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  article,  it  is  probable  to  be  that  in 
which  they  were  to  lie ;  though  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
the  length  of  three  cubits  and  a  half  (which  is  here  exprefsly 
fpecified,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half 
of  our  meafure)  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficient  for  a  man  of 
good  fize  to  lie  in,  or  at  leaft,  he  muft  not  pretend  to  ftretch 
out  in  his  bed.  But  fince  we  cannot  conceive  for  what  other 
ufe  this  room  fhould  be  afligned  a  pafTenger,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  for  a  bed;  nor  will  the  fhortnefs  thereof  furprize 
fuch,  as  confider  the  general  fmall  burthen  of  the  ancient 
(hips,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  thofe  we  now  ufe;  norare 
the  conveniencies  for  lodging  at  this  time  very  great  in  little 
doggers,  or  other  fuch  fh;ps  of  40,  50,  or  60  tons;  and  yet 
I  believe  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  were  in  (hips 
of  the  like  or  of  greater  burthen  amongft  the  Ancients. 
With  refpect  to  the  injunction  contained  in  the  10th  article, 
by  which  pafTengers  are  prohibited  to  fry  fifh  on  fhipboard, 
and  the  mafter  forbid  to  allow  any  that  liberty,  we  conceive 
what  might  give  occafion  to  that  law,  was  the  confideration 
that  pafTengers,  not  being  fuppofed  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  fea  affairs,  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  ufe  the  fire  upon 
any  account,  which  is  a  good  prefervative  againft  unlucky 
accidents. 

By  the  nth  article,  pafTengers  are  in  the  fame  manner  for- 
bid to  cleave  wood  on  fhipboard,  and  the  mafter  a!(b  com- 
manded to  deny  that  privilege  (as  the  former)  to  fuch  as 
would  attempt  it ;  which  law  has  probably  been  intended,for 
the  preventing  of  any  damage  that  might  otherwife  occur  to 
the  (hip  or  goods,  by  the  practice  of  that  violent  exercifc  by 
pafTengers,  who  poflibly  might  do  mifchief  without  knovv- 

inS  k-  .  .      , 

The    1 2th  article  contains  a  very  feafonable  regulation  for 

obliging  pafTengers  to  content  themfelves  with  a  moderate 

quantity  of  frefh  water,  which  they  muft  receive  by  meafure 

whilft  on  fhipboard  ;  for  otherwife  the  frefh  water,  which  at 

fea  is  very  precious,  might  be  fquandercd  away  to  the  great 

detriment  of  the  pafTengers  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  all  the 

fhip's  company,  in  cafes  of  prefling  neceflity. 

By  the  13th  article  it  is  ordained,  That  a  woman  pafTenger 

(hall   have   a  place   to  lie   in,  of  a  cubit  in  breadth  ;  and 

though  the  length  be  not  mentioned,  we  are  reafonably  to 

fuppofe  it  not  to  have  been  intended  any  Jefs  than  allowed  to 

a  man.  But  as  for  a  boy  (by  which  muft  certainly  be  meant 

any  child,  whether  male  or  female)  there  is  only  allowed  one 

half  of   that  breadth,  a  convenient  length  being  naturally 

fuppofed. 
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The  14th  article  contains  a  very  juft  and  reasonable  Statute, 
by  which  paflengers  are  enjoined  to  depofit  their  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  matter  of  the  Clip ;  and  withal  acquaints 
them,  that  if  they  fail  in  that,  they  are  not  to  expect  any 
reparation  at  his  hands,  in  cafe  it  be  Stolen  or  otherwife  loft. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

Of  a  mutual  oath   to  be  taken  by  matters^  mariners,  and 

paflengers. 

The  matters,  mariners,  and  paffcngers,  that  fail  together, 
fhall  take  an  evangelical  oath. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  evangelical  has  been  added  by  the  Chriftians  to  this 
law  ,  for  the  ancient  Rhodians  at  the  time  that  their  fea- 
laws  were  compiled,  were  heathens  and  idolaters.  What 
the  nature  and  intent  of  this  oath  was,  is  not  here  exprefled. 
The  word  in  the  Greek  is,  'Ava^a/W©-,  which  Peckius  ren- 
ders in  Latin,  jusjurandum  irrecufabile  ;  which  words  imply 
an  oath  that  is  undeniable,  or  that  cannot  be  refufed,  and 
may  likewife  fignify,  that  cannot  be  gainfaid,  retraced,  or 
recalled,  fo  that  it  is  probable,  it  was  a  fort  of  mutual  en- 
gagement, or  oath  of  fidelity,  which  perfons  navigating  to- 
gether were  obliged  to  take.  But  of  whatever  nature  that 
oath  was,  it  is  of  no  very  great  importance  for  us  to  trouble 
ourfelves  about  it. 

ARTICLE    XVL 

Of  the  eftimation  of  the  Rhodian  fhips. 

The  eftimation  .of  a  fhip  (containing  a  thoufand  meafures) 
with  all  its  tackle,  mail  be  fifty  nobles,  and  fo  it  fhall  come 
into  contribution  ;  and  the  eftimation  of  an  old  fhip  fball  be 
thirty  nobles,  out  of  which  deducting  one  third,  it  Shall 
likewife  come  into  contribution,, 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  feems  difficult  to  be  underftood,  nor  fhall  we 
depend  on  our  own  judgment  thereon. 
As  to  the  meafure  fpoken  of,  fome  take  it  to  have  been  that 
which  is  called  both  in  the  Greek  anc"  Latin  amphora,  and 
was  a  fquare  veSTel  containing  about  nint  gallons ;  fo  that  a 
ihip  carrying  a  thoufand  of  them,  muft  not  have  been  of  a 
very  great  burden.  And  as  for  the  piece  of  money,  which 
we  have  rendered  in  the  Englifh  a  noble,  it  is  called  in  the 
Latin  translation  folidus,  and  in  the  annotations  upon  that 
aureus,  both  which  I  find  to  come  to  much  the  fame  thing  in 
Englifh }  for  though  by  folidus  be  now  ordinarily  meant  a 
fhilltng,  it  v/as  formerly  taken,  as  aureus,  for  an  ancient 
piece  of  gold  of  the  value  ef  6  s.  8  d.  or  thereabouts,  and 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  a  noble. 

So  that  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  probable,  That  the  Rho- 
dian legislators  did  by  this  article  intend  to  fix  the  eftimation 
of  their  merchant-fhips  in  proportion  to  their  burthen,  to  the 
end  that  according  to  that  eftimation  they  might  be  taxed,  in 
cafes  of  contribution  for  damages  at  fea,  or  perhaps  in  other 
things,  in  which  fhips  might  be  liable  to  pay,  in  foreign  and 
domeftic  ports,  according  to  their  burthen,  fuch  as  pilotage, 
anchorage,  &c. 

ARTICLES    XVII,  and  XVIII. 
Of  loans  and  interefts  by  fea  and  land. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

The  law  thus  commands  that  things  which  are  intruded  to 
feafaring  perfons  upon  furety,  and  without  rifque  of  the 
lender,  fhall  not  be  put  into  writing ;  or  if  a  writing  be  made, 
according  to  the  Rhodian  law,  it  fhall  not  be  valid  :  but  fuch 
things  as  are  given  upon  credit  to  perfons  that  travel  by  land, 
though  with  a  Surety  and  without  any  rifque,  fhall  be  reduced 
into  writing. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

If  any  perfon  taking  up  money  upon  ufc,  and  paying  for  fe- 
veral  years  the  lawful  intereft,  there  befals  him,  alter  eight* 
years,  any  lofs  or  damage  by  fire,  or  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Barbarians,  or  otherwife,  the  tranfaction  concerning  the  in- 
tereft fhall  be  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians: 
but  if  the  former  interefts  were  not  paid,  the  contents  of 
the  firft  agreement  Shall  be  obferved  according  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

For  the  better  under  Sanding  of  what  is  above,  it  is  fit  to 
know,  That  amongft  the  Romans  there  was  a  great  diffe- 
rence, not  only  in  the  value  of  the  intereft  paid  for  money 
lent  at  fea,  and  for  money  lent  at  land,  but  likewife  in  the 
manner  of  conditioning  and  taking  fecurity  for  fuch  fums. 
There  was,  it  feems,  no  intereft  due  for  money  lent  on  land, 
except  an  instrument  was  produced  in  due  form  by  the  lender, 
in  which  all  things  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  bor- 
rower were  plain  y  and  exprefsly  Stipulated  j  which  feems  to 
infer,  that  the  intereft  at  land  was  various;   perhaps  accord- 


ing to  the  fecurity  given,  or  the  time  which  the  money  win 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  or  fome  fuch  cir- 
cumftance. 

And  as  to  the  intereft  of  money  lent  to  mariners  and  other 
fea-faring  perfons,  it  is  evident  that  that  was  of  two  Sorts :  the 
ordinary  intereSt  for  money  lent  to  mariners  upon  fecurity, 
and  without  any  rifqtie  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  they  called 
fimply  tcenus  or  ufura;  but  the  extraordinary  intereft  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  mariners,  together  with  the  principal,  upon 
condition  that  the  lender  mould  run  the  hazard  of  the  fea, 
and  that  the  mariner  fliould  make  restitution  only  in  cafe  he 
performed  happily  his  voyage,  and  not  otherwife  ;  that  was 
called  by  the  Ancients  fcenus  nauticum,  or  Naval  Inte- 
rest, importing  that  the  lender  took  upon  himfejf  the  ha- 
zards of  the  fea ;  and  that  was  deferveJIy.allowed  to  be  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  ordinary  intereft,  for  that  it  was 
not  only  lent  without  fecurity,  but  likewife  in  a  manner  fo 
infured  by  the  lender,  that  the  borrower  v/as  in  no  danger  of 
fuftaining  any  lofs.  See  Bottomry. 
The  18th  article  is  a  favourable  ftalute  for  fuch  as  bavin g 
borrowed  money,  after' punctually  paying  tke  intereft  during 
the  fpace  of  eight  years,  Should  Suffer  any  lofs ;  in  which 
cafe  the  laws  of  Rhodes  (to  which  this  Statute  appeals)  allow 
a  certain  mitigation  of  the  intereft  for  the  time  to  come, 
which  is  not  obfeure  enough  to  want  any  further  iliuitration. 

ARTICLES     XIX,  and  XX. 
Of  mafters    and   mariners. 

ARTICLE    XIX. 

Matters  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  contra  ts  of  their  ma- 
riners, but  they  may  be  detained  for  their  crimes. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

Mafters  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  and  reftore  whatever  they 
receive,  but  none  can  compel  them  to  receive  any  thing., 
which  they  have  from  the  beginning  refufed  to  receive. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

As  to  the  19th  article,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  mafters  mav 
be  detained  for  the  faults  or  crimes  of  their  mariners,  but  not 
for  their  debts ;  we  prefume  that  the  meaning  is  this,  viz. 
That  in  cafe  a  mariner  commits  a  crime,  the  fhip  may  be 
flopped  from  purfuing  her  voyage,  having  the  criminal  a- 
board  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  matter  cannot  protect  fuch 
a  mariner  from  juftice  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
matter  of  a  Ship  could  be  bound  to  anfwer  perfonally  for  the 
offence  of  his  mariners,  that  being  againft  all  reafon  and  law 
whatfoever.  And  as  to  the  matter  of  debts,  it  is  not  rea- 
fonable,  if  people  imprudently  truft  feamen  with  money  or 
things,  that  the  matter  Should  be  obliged,  either  to  pay  the 
money  or  furrender  the  debtors ;  for  then  his  voyage  might 
be  obftructed  tor  want  of  hands  to  man  his  Ships,  and  fo  he 
and  the  merchants  would  innocently  fuffer  for  other  people's 
folly  ;  and  therefore  by  this  law  it  is  wifely  provided,  that  if 
money  or  goods  are  given  to  feamen,  the  givers  muft  look  to 
their  own  fecurity  themfelves ;  by  which,  innumerable  in- 
conveniencies  that  otherwife  might  occur,  are  prevented. 
The  20th  article  concerns  only  goods  received  by,  or  offered 
to  mafters  of  fhips  upon  freight. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

Of  money  taken  up  by  mafters  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhips,  See. 

When  mafters  of  fhips,  that  are  proprietors  of  one  third  of 
the  lading,  have  taken  up  money  for  the  voyage,  whether  for 
the  outward  or  homeward  bound,  or  both,  all  tranfactions 
fhall  pafs  according  to  the  writings  drawn  up  between  the 
matter  and  the  lender,  and  the  latter  fhall  put  a  man  on 
board  the  fhip  to  take  care  of  his  loan. 

Note.  This  laft  article  is  gnawed  out  in  the  ccpy  of  the 
Rhodian  fea-laws  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  feveral  others  it  is 
entirely  left  out. 

Thefecond  fragmentof  theNAVAL  La  ws  of  the  Rhodians, 
as  extracted  out  of  the  nth  book  cf  the  Digefis  of  the 
Roman  Laws. 

ARTICLES     I,     II,     III,     and    IV. 
Of  Stealing  anchors  and  other  things. 

ARTICLE    I. 

If  a  fhip  touching  at  any  port  or  fhore,  be  robbed  of  her  an- 
chors, the  thief  being  taken  and  convicted,  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  the  torture,  and  to  pay  double  damages. 

ARTICLE    II. 

If  with  the  confent  of  the  matter,  the  feamen  of  any  fhip 
rob  another  fhip  in  the  port  of  her  anchors,  and  thence  the 
lofs  of  the  fhip  fo  robbed  enfue,  that  being  duly  proved,  the 
matter  who  permitted  the  robbery,  Shall  make  good  to  a  far- 
thing, the  damage  happened  to  the  loft  fhip,  and  to  tlVm 
4  that 
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that  were  in  it.  And  if  any  thing  elfe  of  the  fhip's  tackle, 
fuch  as  the  cables,  fhip's  boat,  fails,  canvas,  or  any  other 
thing  of  that  nature  be  ftolen,  the  thief  being  taken  and  con- 
victed, fhall  reftore  double. 

ARTICLE  III. 
If  any  mariner,  by  the  command  of  the  mafter,  fteal  any 
thing  of  a  merchant,  or  other  paffenger,  and  be  furprized  in 
the  fact,  the  mafter  fhall  make  good  the  double  to  the  own- 
ers, and  the  mariner  that  committed  the  fact  fhall  receive  a 
hundred  blows  of  a  cudgel.  But  if  the  mariner  alone  be  ac- 
ceflary  to  the  theft,  he  fhall  be  grievoufly  tortured  (efpecially 
if  it  was  gold  that  he  ftole)  and  fhall  make  reftitution  to  the 
owner. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

If  a  mafter  fleer  his  courfe  through  any  place  obnoxious  to 
pirates,  after  being  informed  of  the  danger  thereof  by  the 
pafTengers,  and  thereupon  they  happen  to  be  fpoiled,  the 
mafter  fhall  make  good  the  lofs.  And  if  the  pafTengers  carry 
the  fhip  through  a  dangerous  place,  after  being  acquainted 
with  the  danger  by  the  matter,  and  any  mifchief  happen, 
then  they  fhall  fuftain  the  damage. 

The  four  preceding  articles  are  in  themfelves  fo  plain,  that 
they  need  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLES     V,     VI,     VII. 
Of  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  ftriking. 

ARTICLE    V. 

If  the  mariners  quarrel,  let  it  only  be  in  words,  and  let  them 
not  ftrike  one  another.  And  if  any  giving  another  a  blow 
on  the  head,  wound  him,  or  hurt  him,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, he  that  gave  the  blow  fhall  pay  the  doctor's  fees  and  all 
other  charges,  and  fhall  likewife  pay  his  hire  for  the  laft  time, 
and  tend  the  hurt  perfon  during  the  cure. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

If  the  mariners  quarrel,  and  one  of  them  ftrike  another  with 
a  ftone  or  cudgel,  and  he  returns  the  blow  to  him  from  whom 
he  received  it,  that  fhall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fe  defenden- 
do  [in  his  own  defence]:  and  though  the  perfon  laft  ftruck 
does  thereupon  die,  it  being  proved  by  witneffes  that  the  de- 
ceafed  did  firft  ftrike  the  furvivor,  either  with  a  ftone,  with 
a  flick,  or  with  any  iron,  he  that  ftruck  and  killed  the  other, 
fhall  be  free  from  all  danger,  for  that  the  deceafed  fuffered 
himfelf,  only  what  he  would  have  made  another  fuffer. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

If  any  mafter,  merchant,  or  mariner,  ftrike  a  man  with  his 
fift  and  blind  him,  or  if  by  kicking  him,  he  burfts  his  belly, 
befides  the  doctor's  fees,  he  fhall  pay  twelve  nobles  to  the  per- 
fon for  the  lofs  of  the  eye,  and  ten  nobles  for  the  caufing  of  a 
rupture ;  and  if  the  perfon  fo  ftruck  die,  the  aggreffor  fhall 
be  punifhed  with  death. 

The  three  preceding  articles  are  in  themfelves  fo  clear,  that 
they  don't  want  any  further  explication. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

Of  matters  and  mariners  running  away  with  fliips. 

If  a  mafter  to  whom  a  fhip  is  intrufted,  with  the  confent  of 
the  mariners,  run  away  with  her  into  a  foreign  country,  all 
their  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  and  whatfoever  they 
polTefs  in  any  manner,  fhall  be  feized  ;  and  being  fold,  if 
their  price  does  not  equal  the  value  of  the  fhip,  trouble  and 
time,  the  aforefaid  mafter  and  mariners  fhall  be  hired  out,  'till 
they  have  made  ample  fatisfaction  f«r  the  damage  by  them 
caufed. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  article,  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it  was  cuftomary  among  the  An- 
cients, to  adjudge  the  perfons  of  offenders  to  be  difpofed  of, 
or  hired  out  by  matters,  'till  by  their  labour  they  fhould  make 
fatisfaction  for  damages  by  them  caufed,  which  they  were 
not  otherwife  able  to  repair  ;  and  fuch  it  feems  was,  amongft 
the  Rhodians,  the  condition  of  thofe  who,  running  away 
with  fhips  into  foreign  countries,  had  not  effects  fufficient  to 
refund  the  value  of  the  fhips,  with  damages  and  charges ;  it 
being  by  this  law  provided,  That  fuch  offenders  (returning 
into  their  dominions,  or  being  apprehended,  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurifdiction)  fhould  be  hired  to 
work  as  fervants  or  bondfmen,  'till  they  had  made  ample 
fatisfaction  for  fuch  offences. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

Of  lightening  of  fhips  in  a  tempeft,  &c. 

If  a  mafter  confult  about  lightening  of  a  fhip,  let  him  en- 
quire of  the  pafTengers  what  money  they  have  in  the  fhip, 
and  a  juft  calculation  being  made,  the  money  fhall  pay  pro- 
portionably  towards  the  contribution:  and  the  beds  and  wear- 
ing clothes  and  inftruments,  fhall  likewife  be  taxed.  And 
if  an  ejection  be  made,  the  mafter  fhall  not  be  rated  at  more 


than  one  pound,  the  pilot  and  boatfwain  half  a  pound,  and 
the  mariners  three  fcruples.  And  if  there  be  fervants  or  any 
other  perfons  that  are  not  to  part  from  the  fhip,  they  fhall  be 
taxed  at  three  mina's ;  but  if  they  be  to  leave  the  fhip,  at 
two  mina's.  And  in  the  fame  manner  fhall  they  contribute, 
if  they  are  robbed  of  money  or  other  things  belonging  to  the 
mariners  in  general,  by  pirates.  And  if  there  intervene  fome 
private  articles  of  partnerfhip  concerning  profits,  a  juft  com- 
putation being  made  of  the  fhip  and  every  thing  in  it,  the 
partners  fhall  bear  their  proportion  of  the  contribution  to  be 
paid  for  damages. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  is  the  moft  important  of  the  whole  fragments, 
and  treats  of  lightening  of  fhips  in  time  of  a  ftorm,  &c.  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  is  to  be  done.     One  may  eafily 
imagine,  that  when  a  fhip  is  in  diftrefs  and  in  danger  of  fink- 
ing, the  law  of  nature  will  oblige  the  perfons  that  are  in  her 
to  ufe  all  pofftble  means  for  their  own  prefervation  :  and  fhips 
being  frequently  loaden  fo  full,  in  hopes  of  fair  weather,  that 
in  cafe  of  a  ftorm,  they  are  not  well  able  to  live  at  fea,  with- 
out being  difburthened  of  a  part  of  their  lading  ;  it  is  in  that 
cafe  allowable  for  the  mafter  and  company  to  throw  over- 
board as  much  of  the  lading  as  is  requifite  for  enabling  the 
fhip  to  bear  out  againft  the  tempeft.  Nor  does  that  only  hap- 
pen when  fhips  are  overburthened  :  for  frequently  they  may 
by  flormy  weather  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  though  their 
lading  be  not  extravagant,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  part  with 
fome  of  it,  in  order  to  preferve  the  reft  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  if 
the  owner  of  the  goods  be  in  the  fhip,  it  is  pofitively  re- 
quired, firft  to  confult  him  ;   and  in  his  abfence,  the  confent 
of  the  company  is  a  fufficient  warrant  for  the  mafter  to  dif- 
burthen  the  fhip  :  but  the  merchant  or  his  fupercargo,  or  any 
other  perfon  being  prefent  for  him,  it  is  requifite  that  fuch 
an  ejection  fhould  not  be  undertaken  without  his  confent. 
And  thence  it  became  cuftomary,  not  only  amongft  the  Rho- 
dians and  Romans,   but  generally  amongft  all  other  naviga- 
tors, that  the  owner  of  the  goods  being  prefent,  fhould,  with 
his  own  hand,  begin  to  difburthen  a  diftreffed  fhip,  by  throw- 
ing fomething  overboard  himfelf;  after  which  the  fcamenand 
others  were  to  follow  his  example,  and  throw  over  as  much 
of  the  lading  as  might  put  the  fhip  into  a  condition  to  refift 
the  ftorm. 

And  becaufe  it  feldom  happens  that  the  whole  lading  of  a  fhip 
belongs  to  one  merchant,  it  is  very  juftly  provided,  that  the 
perfon  whofe  goods  are  caft  overboard  fhall  not  be  the  only 
lofer,  but  that  the  owners  of  fuch  goods  as  have  been  faved, 
fhall  contribute  towards  the  lofs  of  thofe  that  were  thrown 
overboard.  So  that  even  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones 
(though  thefe  cannot  be  well  fuppofed  to  endanger  a  fhip  by 
their  burthen)  muft  pay  proportionably  with  other  goods; 
and  that  not  according  to  their  bulk,  but  their  value  :  nor  is 
the  owner  of  the  fhip  at  all  exempted  from  paying  his  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  value  of  the  fhip,  becaufe  the 
throwing  over  of  the  goods  contributes  to  the  common  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fhip,  and  all  that  is  in  it:  and  as  every  one  is 
obliged  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  lofs,  all  endeavour  to  be 
as  careful  as  poffible  to  throw  over  the  goods  that  are  leaft  va- 
luable ;  for  otherwife  it  might  happen,  that  the  mafter  and 
mariners,  out  of  fpite  and  revenge,  might  occafion  confider- 
able  damage  to  merchants,  againft  whom  they  might  have 
fome  private  pique  and  refentment. 

Nor  are  in  fome  cafes  the  clothes,  beds,  and  perfonal  necef- 
faries,  nor  even  the  perfons  of  the  matters,  merchants,  pafTen- 
gers, and  mariners  themfelves,  free  from  contributing  towards 
the  damage  fuftained  by  fuch  ejections. 
When  it  happens  that  goods  have  been  thus  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  a  fhip,  the  contribution  is  made  in  this  manner. 
In  the  firft  place  an  account  is  given  only  of  the  prime  coft 
of  the  goods  that  are  loft,  and  then  eftimation  being  made 
of  them  that  are  preferved,  not  according  to  what  they  coft, 
but  according  to  the  price  they'll  probably  yield  at  the  port 
whither  the  fhip  is  bound  ;  they  are  all  charged  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  and  muft  pay  accordingly. 
And  in  the  fame  manner  it  is  ordained,  to  make  an  equal 
contribution  for  damages  fuftained  by  rovers  ami  pirates;  the 
good  defign  of  which  law  is  to  excite  every  indiviujal  ma- 
riner, and  other  perfon  in  the  fhip  to  his  duty,  to  which  the 
confideration  and  apprehenfion  of  his  own  patticular  rifk,  will 
not  a  little  contribute. 

This  article  concludes  with  a  very  reafonable  claufe,  obliging 
all  perfons,  though  not  on  fhipboard  themfelves,  concerned  by 
partnerfhip  in  any  part  of  the  contribution  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  fhip's  cargo,  to  allow  their  fhare  of  the  contribution  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  goods  that  are  preferved,  towards  the  price 
of  thofe  that  are  loft  ;  which  certainly  is  very  juft,  fince  it  is 
not  thofe  who  are  entitled  to  any  fhare  of  the  profit,  fhould 
decline  to  bear  the  proportion  of  the  lofs,  except  by  fome 
feparate  agreement  the  contrary  be  provided. 

ARTICLE    X. 

Of  fhipwreck  and  other  damages. 

If  by  the  negligence  of  mafter  and  mariners,  any  damage  or 
fhipwreck  happen,  they  fhall  beanfwerable  for  it.  And  like- 
wife 
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wife,  if  by  the  fault  of  the  merchant  the  fhip  and  cargo  pe- 
rifh,  he  lhall  fuftain  the  lofs.  But  if  a  fhipwreck  happen 
merely  by  misfortune,  without  any  failure  on  either  fide, 
what  can  be  faved  of  the  {hip  and  lading,  (hall  be  prized  and 
brought  to  a  contribution. 
This  article  is  too  plain  to  need  any  explication. 

ARTICLE     XI. 

Of  old  and  unfound  fhips. 
Let  not  merchants  nor  paffengers  put  heavy  and  precious 
goods  in  an  old  fhip :  if  they  do,  and  the  fhip  fetting  fail, 
the  goods  be  fpoiled  or  damnified,  they  muft  blame  them- 
felves.  But  when  merchants  hire  fhips,  let  them  diligently 
enquire  of  others  who  have  formerly  failed  in  them,  whether 
they  be  well  provided  with  all  necefl'ary  inftruments,  tackle, 
good  fails,  yards,  canvas,  anchors,  ropes,  convenient  rudders, 
good  boats,  and  able,  fkilful,  and  fufficient  mariners,  and 
whether  the  fhip's  fides  be  found  :  and,  in  fine,  to  compre- 
hend all  in  one  word,  let  them  enquire,  about  the  fhip's  fuf- 
ficiency  in  every  thing,  and  accordingly  venture  their  goods. 
This  article  requires  no  illufiration. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Of  a  depofitum  or  truft  by  fea  and  land. 
If  a  perfon  depofit  any  thing  either  in  a  fhip  or  houfe,  though 
in  the  hands  of  a  known  and  reputable  man,  let  it  be  done  in 
the  prefence  of  three  witnefles.  But  if  the  matter  be  of  con- 
fequence,  let  a  writing  be  drawn  up  upon  it.  And  if  the 
perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  it  is  left,  pretend  that  it  is  loft,  he 
muft  fhow  the  place  where  the  hojfe  has  been  broke,  or  make 
k  appear  how  the  theft  was  committed,  and  make  oath,  that 
he  is  no  way  acceffary  to  it.  Which  if  he  cannot  do,  he 
muft  make  good  the  thing  depofited  as  he  received  it. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  good  law,  the  Rhodians  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
abufes,  which  the  avarice  and  diilionefty  of  men  had,  by 
reafon  of  the  deficiency  of  former  ftatutes,  found  means  to 
introduce  into  trade.  And  as  here  a  fufficient  remedy  is  ap- 
pointed againft  the  unjuft  denials  and  pretences,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  were  ordinarily  made  ufe  of,  fo  by  the  fubfcquent 
article,  for  avoiding  all  occafions  of  confufton  and  lofs  by  the 
mariners,  &c.  perfons  carrying  money  aboard  of  fhips  are 
enjoined  to  depofit  the  fame  in  the  hands  of  the  mafters, 
who  in  that  cafe  are  to  be  refponfible  for  it,  and  not  other- 
wife. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

Of  money,    &c.   ftolen    at   fea. 

If  UpafTenger  embarking  in  a  fhip  carry  money,  or  any  other 
thing  along  with  him,  let  him  depofit  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
mafter.  And  if  (that  not  being  done)  be. alleges,  that  he 
has  loft  either  gold  or  filver,  no  notice  {hall  be  taken  of  what 
he  fays,  further  than  this,  that  the  mafter,  mariners,  and 
other  paffengers  in  the  fhip,  fhall  be  interrogated  upon  oath 
about  it. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  is  much  the  fame  with  the  13th  article  of  the  preceding 
fe&ion,  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  in  the  for- 
mer, no  injunction  is  laid  to  put  the  mafter  or  mariners,  &c. 
of  any  fhip  upon  their  oath  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  de- 
ficiency is  here  fupplied,  and  all  perfons  navigating  in  a  fhip, 
where  any  money  or  other  valuable  effects  are  miffing,  are 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  they  know  any  thing 
concerning  them. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

Of  depofitaries  denying  the  receipt  of  what  was  left  in  their 
hands,  and  their  punifhment. 

If  a  depofitary  denying  upon  oath,  or  by  writing,  the  receipt 
of  what  was  entrufted  to  him,  be  afterwards  convicted  by 
witnefles,  or  if  the  thing  depofited  be  found  in  his  cuftody, 
he  fhall  rcftore  twofold,  and,  befides  that,  fhall  be  punifhed 
as  one  guilty  of  wilful  perjury. 
This  needs  no  explication. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

If  merchants  or  paffengers  having  other  men's  fervants  aboard 
a  fhip  under  their  charge,  or  if  the  mafter,  being  entrufted 
with  captives,  touch  at  any  city,  port,  or  coaft,  and  there, 
any  perfon  or  perfons  going  afhore,  the  fhip  happening,  whilft 
they  are  at  land,  to  be  purfued  by  robbers  or  pirates,  and 
making  the  ordinary  fignal  puts  to  fea,  fo  that  both  the  fhip 
and  the  merchants  and  paffengers  goods  are  preferved,  all  the 
goods  and  effects  of  thole  that  were  left  afhore  fhall  be  re- 
ftored  to  them.  And  if  any  of  them  afterwards  commence  a 
fu.it  againft  the  mafter,  for  having  left  them  afhore  in  a  place 
infefted  with  robbers,  they  fhall  recover  nothing,  becaufe  the 
mafter  and  mariners  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  pirates. 
But  if  a  merchant  or  mafter  leave  another  man's  fervant,  who 
was  under  his  charge  in  any  place,  he  fhall  make  reftitution 
to  his  mafter. 

VOL.    II. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  fenfe  of  this  article",  it 
feems  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  as  in  moft  other  things,  fd 
in  war,  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ancients  did  very  mucfTdiffer 
from  thefe  of  the  prefent  age;  and  that  efpecially  with  re- 
gard to  prifuners  taken  in  war,  who  for  the  moft  part  were 
made  flaves ;  that  is  to  fay,  remained  in  perpetual  captivity. 
And  though  amongft  the  more  civilized  nations,  forne  regard 
was  had  to  their  quality  and  ftation,  thofe  of  the  common 
fort  were  fold  and  difpofed  of,  as  are  now  the  negroes,  which 
we  purchafe  in  Guinea,  and  carry  to  the  plantations  in  A- 
merica.  And  in  this  fenfe  is  to  be  undefftood  the  captives 
and  fervants  here  fpoken  of,  and  fuppofed  to  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  mafters,  merchants,  or  paflengers,  who  by  this 
law  lie  Under  an  obligation  of  looking  fo  narrowly  after  them, 
that  if  by  any  accident  they  fhould  happen  to  be  left  afhore, 
the  perfons  under  whole  conduct  they  were  left,  Ihould  be  an- 
fwerable  for  them,  and  liable  to  make  reftitution  either  of 
the  perfons  or  value  to  the  owners. 

ARTICLE     XVI. 

Of  money  lent  for  naval  intereft,  &c. 

If  mafters  or  merchants  borrow  money  for  their  voyage?,  the 
goods,  freight,  fhips,  and  money  being  free,  they  fhall  not 
make  ufepf  furetyfhip,  except  there  be  fome  apparent  dan- 
ger, either  c  f  the  fea,  or  of  pirates.  And  for  mo  ley  fo  lent, 
the  borrowers  fhall  pay  Naval  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  law,  merchants  and  mariners  borrowing  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  their  traffic  by  fea,  feem  to  be  enjoined  to  pay  naval 
intereft  for  it,  which  (as  already  obferved)  was  much  more 
confiderable  than  that  which  was  paid  for  money  borrowed 
upon  fecurity  at  land,  becaufe  the  hazard  was  much  greater: 
for,  amongffthe  Rhodians,  when  money  was  lent  upon  na- 
val intereft,  the  rifk  was  to  the  lender,  who,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  that,  had  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  it :  fo  that,  upon  the  main,  it  was  the  lenders  that  traded 
with  their  own  money,  by  the  intermiffion  of  fuch  feaf„iini- 
perfons  as  thought  fit  to  follow  that  way  of  living,  and  who 
undoubtedly  made  a  great  profit  for  thenifelves  with  the  mo- 
ney fo  borrowed,  befides  the  fhare  they  were  obliged  to  give 
the  lenders  for  the  ufe  of  their  money,  and  for  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  expofed. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

Of  money  lent  in  partnerfhip. 

If  money  is  lent  to  a  feafaring  perfon  by  one  in  partnerfhip 
with  him,  for  the  ufe  of  the  partnerfhip,  and  articles  be  drawn, 
either  for  one  voyage,  or  for  any  longer  time  that  the  part- 
nerfhip is  to  laft,  if  the  perfon  receiving  the  money  doth  not 
return  it  in  the  time  agreed  upon  to  the  owner,  and  it  after- 
wards happens  to  be  loft,  either  by  fire,  robbery,  or  fhip- 
wreck, the  lender  fhall  bear  no  fhare  in  the  lofs,  but  {hall 
receive  his  own  in  fafety.  But  if  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  appointed  for  the  partnerfhip,  there  happens  any  lofs  or 
damage  at  fea,  the  lofs  (as  well  as  the  gain)  {hall  be  divided 
between  them  both,  according  to  the  agreement  made. 
This  needs  no  illufiration. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

Of  perfons  borrowing  money  upon  fecurity,  and  afterwards 
going  abroad. 

If  any  perfon  borrowing  money  for  a  certain  term,  does  af- 
terward go  into  a  foreign  country,  the  time  agreed  upon  be- 
ing expired,  the  loan  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the  law  of 
furetyfhips.  But  if  there  be  no  way  of  getting  fatisfaction, 
and  the  money  {till  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  he 
fhall  pay  Naval  Interest  for  all  the  time  that  he  was 
abfent. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  difference  that 
there  was  amongft  the  Rhodians,  between  the  intereft  paid 
for  money  borrowed  at  land,  and  to  be  employed  there,  and 
that  which  was  borrowed  by  fea- faring  people,  to  be  laid  out 
in  goods,  and  tranfported  to  foreign  countries  in  the  way  of 
trade.  We  have  likewife  taken  notice  that,  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  lenders  were  allowed  to  receive  much  greater  pro- 
fits than  in  the  former,  becaufe  their  rifk  was  greater. 
Now  the  intent  of  this  article  is,  only  to  command  the  like 
intereft  to  be  paid  for  money  borrowed  by  a  perfon,  who  af- 
terwards retires  to  a  foreign  country,  during  the  time  that 
he  remains  there  ;  becaufe  the  legiflators  thought  it  juft  to 
give  the  lenders  fome  extraordinary  allowance  for  the  difap- 
pointment  they  met  with,  and  the  rifk  they  might  run  upon 
fuch  occafions. 

ARTICLE    XIX. 
Of  freighting  of  fhips,  and  giving  earned. 
If  any  perfon  hiring  a  fhip,  and   giving  earneft,  fays    after- 
wards that  he  has  no  pecafion  for  her,  he  fhall  lofe  his  ear- 
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neft;  but  if  the  matter  recede  from  the  agreement,   he  fliall 
give  the  merchant  double  the  earneft. 
This  article  needs  no  explication. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

Of  charter-parties. 

In  hiring  of  {hips,  the  charter-parties  [feeCaARTER-PAR- 
tyJ  fhall  not  be  valid,  except  they  be  fealed  ;  and  the  pe- 
nalties may  be  inferted,  with  the  confent  of  the  paities.  But 
if  there  be  no  charter-party,  and  either  the  matter  or  freighter 
go  from  their  word,  as  fuppole  the  merchant  fhould  not  give 
the  money  agreed  to,  he  muft  pay  half  the  freight  to  the 
matter;  or,  if  the  latter  break  bis  word,  he  fliall  pay  to  the 
merchant  the  half  of  the  freight;  but  if  the  mafter  pretend 
intirely  to  recede  from  the  bargain,  he  fhall  pay  to  the  mafter 
the  whole  freight ;  which  penalty  fliall  be  exacted  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  breach  of  promife. 
This  does  not  want  any  illuftration, 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

Of  mailers  or  owners  of  fliips  in  partnerfhip  together. 

If  two  mafters  of  fhips  verbally  enter  into  partneifliip,  ac- 
knowledging that  they  have  done  fo  fn  former  times,  and 
have  mutually  obferved  the  conditions  thereof,  and  always 
paid  the  duty  of  each  lading;  in  cafe  any  accident  happens  to 
either  of  the  two  fhips,  whether  being  in  ballaft  or  laden, 
that  which  is  fafe  fhall  fuftain  one  fourth-part  of  the  damage, 
though  their  partnerfhip  be  commenced  without  any  written 
inftrument.  But  where  there  are  articles  in  writing,  they 
fhall  be  firm  and  valid,  and  the  things  which  are  faved  fhall 
be  liable  to  a  contribution  with  thofe  that  are  loft. 

ARTICLE     XXII. 

Of  merchants  freighting  a  whole  fhip. 

If  a  merchant  freighting  a  fhip  agrees  to  lade  it  intirely  him- 
felf,  the  mafter  fhall  carry  nothing  in  it  but  water,  provifions, 
ropes,  &c.  and  other  the  fhip's  neceflary  tackle;  however,  if 
the  mafter  will  put  in  other  goods  in  the  fhip,  he  may,  if  fhe 
can  carry  them.  But  if  the  merchant,  in  prefence  of  three 
witnefles,  proteft  agaiuft  it,  and  thereupon  there  happens  at 
fea  to  be  an  ejection,  the  mafter  fhall  fuffer  the  damage; 
but,  if  the  merchant  do  not  forbid  it,  they  fhall  contribute 
towards  the  aforefaid  damage. 

ARTICLE    XXIII. 

Of  the  validity  of  charter-parties. 

If  there  is  a  charter  party  in  being  between  the  merchant  and 
the  mafter,  it  fhall  be  valid  ;  and,  though  the  merchant  does 
not  compleatly   lade  the  fhip,  he  fhall  pay  the  freight,  ac- 
cording to  the  contents  of  that  inftrument. 
This  wants  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE    XXIV. 
Of  lets  and  impediments  in  voyages. 

If  the  mafter  having  received  half  of  the  freight,  and  fetting 
fail,  the  merchant  will  return,  notwithflanding  the  charter- 
party,  he  forfeits  the  fum  he  has  paid  for  that  impediment. 
But  if  the  mafter  breaks  the  articles,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  whole  freight  to  the  ufe  of  the  merchant. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

That  the  reader  may  not  confound  this  article  with  the  20th 
of  this  fragment,  which  likewife  treats  of  the  penalties  im- 
pofed  upon  fuch  as  having  freighted  fhips,  do  afterward  re- 
cede from  their  contracts,  which  are  different  from  thofe 
mentioned  in  this  article;  we  fhall  put  him  in  mind,  that 
there  the  breach  of  verbal  bargains  and  agreements  about 
freighting  of  fhips,  is  fpoken  of;  whereas  the  penalties  here 
mentioned  are  for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  which  are 
written  inftruments,  folemnly  figned  and  fealed  ;  and,  befides 
that,  it  is  more  properly  the  impediments  that  may  happen 
during  the  voyage  that  are  here  treated  of.  [See  the  article 
Charter-Part  y.J 

ARTICLE    XXV. 

Of  demurrage,  &c. 

If  a  fhip  be  detained  by  the  merchant  ten  days  longer  than  the 
time  appointed  by  the  charter-party  to  remain  in  any  port, 
he  fhall  find  the  company  in  victuals  and  drink;  and,  if  ten 
days  more  pafs,  the  merchant  fliall  pay  the  freight,  and  quit 
the  fhip,  except  he  be  willing  to  add  a  reafonable  fum  to  that 
before  agreed  to  ;  upon  payment  of  which  he  may  fail,  as  he 
fees  convenient. 

ARTICLE    XXVI. 

Of  mafters  or  mariners  lying  afhore,  or  being  negligent. 

If  the  mafter  or  any  of  the  mariners  lying  afhore,  the  fhip 
happens,  during  their  abfence,  to  perifh,  whether  by  night 
or  by  day,  the  mafter  or   mariners  fo  lying  afhore  fhall 


fuftain  the  damage,  and  thofe  who  remain  in  the  fhip  fhall 
be  free;  and  whatever   damage  befals  a  fhip  by  any  one's 
negligence,  fhall  be  refunded  to  the  owner  by  the  perfons  by 
whofe  fault  it  happened. 
This  needs  no  illuftration. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    XXVII. 

Of  fhipwrecks  happening  by  the  fault  of  the  mafter  or  ma* 

riners. 

If  a  fhip  puts  to  fea  with  merchants  or  partners  goods,-  and 
there  happens  to  be  difabled,  or  to  perifh  by  the  fault  of  the 
mailer  or  mariners,  the  goods  that  are  faved  fhall  be  fecured 
in  a  certain  place,  free  from  any  danger.  But  if  it  is  proved 
by  witnefles  that  the  (hip wreck  was  occafioned  by  the  tem- 
peft,  as  well  what  remains  of  the  fhip,  as  of  the  goods,  fhall 
be  brought  to  a  contribution ;  and  the  mafter  flia.ll  retain  half 
the  value  of  the  freight.  And  if  any  perfon  denying,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  his  partnerihip  in  a  voyage,  be  convicted  thereof  by 
three  witnefles,  he  fhall  pay  his  proportion  of  the  lofs,  and 
likewife  undergo  the  punifhment  of  that  denial. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  law  we  fee,  that  further  provifion  is  made  for  deter- 
mining fuch  differences  as  might  probably  arife  between  the 
parties  concerned,  in  cafe  of  fhip- wreck:  it  being  pofitively 
ordained,  that,  in  cafe  fuch  a  difafter  fhould  in  any  manner 
happen  by  the  fault  of  the  mariners,  then  the  lading  (if  faved) 
fhould  be  preferved  for  the  merchant,  free  from  all  contri- 
bution towards  the  damage  of  the  (hip;  leaving  the  other 
matters,  concerning  that  which  the  goods  may  have  fuftained, 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  other  preceding  ftatutes  relating 
to  fuch  affairs.  This  article  concludes  with  a  very  juft  and 
equitable  regulation,  concerning  perfons  who  having  only 
verbally  taken  an  intereft  in  any  fhip,  or  in  its  lading,  in 
cafe  of  fuch  a  difafter,  ftiould  pretend  to  deny  themfelves  to 
be  concerned  therein,  in  order  to  avoid  the  paying  of  a  (hare 
of  the  lofs  proportionable  to  what  they  would  have  claimed 
in  the  profit ;  of  which  being  duly  convicted,  they  were  to 
pay  a  double  (hare  of  the  lofs,  and  be  further  puniflied  for 
their  fraudulent  denial,  as  the  law  required. 

ARTICLES    XXVIII,  and  XXIX. 

Of  the  flaying  of  (hips  in   ports,  and  fhipwreck,  or  other 
damage  happening  thereupon. 

ARTICLE    XXVIII. 

If  a  (hip  be  detained  by  a  merchant  or  partner,  fo  that  (he 
cannot  fail  from  her  port  upon  the  day  appointed,  and  that 
fhip  happens  afterwards  to  be  taken  by  pirates,  or  to  perifh 
bv  fire  or  (hipwreck,  he  that  was  the  caufe  of  her  being  de- 
tained fliall  pay  the  damage. 

ARTICLE    XXIX. 

If  a  merchant  in  the  port  where  the  charter-party  is  made, 
does  not,  at  the  day  appointed,  lade  the  fhip,  and  fhe  after- 
wards fufters  any  damage  by  pirates,  fire,  oi  fhipwreck,  the 
merchant  (hall  pay  all  the  damage  ;  but  if  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed any  fuch  accident  happens,  they  fliall  both  contri- 
bute. 
Thefe  two  articles  need  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLES    XXX,  and  XXXI. 
Of  (hips  that  are  loft,  and  the  merchant's  money  faved. 


ARTICLE 


XXX. 


If  a  merchant  lade  a  fhip,  and,  carrying  money  with  him, 
any  accident  happens  to  the  (hip,  fo  that  fhe  being  broken  to 
pieces,  the  goods  are  loft,  what  can  be  faved  of  the  (hip  or 
goods  (hall  be  liable  to  a  contribution;  but  the  merchant  pay- 
ing the  tenths,  (hall  keep  his  money:  and,  if  he  efcaped  a- 
lone,  without  laying  hold  of  any  implement  of  the  fhip,  he 
(hall  only  pay  half  freight,  according  to  the  charty -party; 
but  if  he  made  ufe  of  any  tool  belonging  to  the  (hip,  in  faving 
of  himfclf,  he  fhall  pay  a  fifth  of  the  money  preferved. 

ARTICLE     XXXI. 

If  a  merchant  lades  a  (hip,  and  any  accident  happens,  what- 
ever is  preferved  on  either  fide  fliall  be  liable  to  a  contribu- 
tion. If  there  be  money  faved,  it  fliall  pay  a  fifth  ;  and  the 
mafter  and  mariners  (hall  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavour  to 
fave  it. 
This  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE    XXXII. 

Of  a  (hip  going  to  fea  for  a  freight,    or  in  partnerfhip,  and 

there  fuffering  fhipwreck. 
If  a  (hip,  being  laden  by  a  merchant,  puts  to  fea,  either  for  a 
freight,   or  in  partnerfhip,  and  fome    misfortunes  befal  her, 
the  merchant  fhall  not  difpute  the   paying   of  half  freight; 

and  what  is  faved  of  the  goods  fhall,   together  with  the  (hip, 

be 
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be  liable  to  a  contribution.  But  if  the  merchant,  or  partner, 
has  advanced  any  money  beforehand,  all  things  fhall  pafs  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  written  agreement  made  between 

them. 

This  article  needs  no  explication. 

ARTICLE    XXXIII. 

Of  accidents  befalling  a  (hip  after  fhe  is  unladed. 

If  a  matter  unlade  the  goods  at  the  appointed  port,  and  af- 
terwards any  accident  befals  the  fhip,  the  merchant  fhall  pay 
him  the  whole  freight ;  and  the  goods  unladed,  together  with 
the  fhip,  fhall  be  fecure  from  the  paflengers.  But  if  any  thing 
remain's  in  the  fhip,  it  fhall  be  liable  to  a  contribution  with 
the  fhip. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  unladed  goods  and  (hip's  being 
fafe  from  the  paflengers,  feems  a  little  obfeure:  perhaps,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  paflengers  were  not  allowed  any  reparation  of 
the  damage  they  might  fuftain  in  the  clothes  and  perfonal  ne- 
ceflarics  they  might  have  on  (hip- board  ;  becaufe  they  being 
only  there  accidentally,  and  having  no  intereft  in  the  voyage, 
it  was  not,  probably,  thought juft,  that  the  goods  of  a  mer- 
chant who  hired  the  fhip,  and  paid  the  freight,  fhould  bear 
any  proportion  of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  a  pafl'enger,  by  whom 
he  was  to  expect  no  profit.  Without  this  interpretation,  we 
do  not  fee  how  the  laft  fentence  of  tins  article  can  be  made 
confident  with  the  words  immediately  preceding. 

ARTICLE    XXXIV. 

Of  goods  fpoiled  in  the  hold,   by  leakage  or  water,  &c. 

If  a  (hip  has.linen  or  cloths  aboard,  the  mafter  fhall  provide 
good  canvas,  left  the  goods  fhould  be  damnified  by  the  flow- 
in<T  in  of  the  water  in  the  time  of  a  ftorm.  If  the  pump  or 
fink  too  much  fills  the  fhip,  the  mafter  fhall  forthwith  ac- 
quaint fuch  as  have  goods  on  board,  that  they  may  be  view- 
ed ;  and  if  the  feamen  not  informing  the  mafter  thereof,  the 
goods  be  fpoiled,  the  mafter,  together  with  the  mariners, 
fhall  refund  the  damage  :  but  if  it  appear  that  the  mafter  and 
mariners  declared  that  the  fink  was  too  full,  and  that  the 
goods  fhould  be  laid  abroad,  and  thofe  that  laded  them  neg- 
lect it,  the  mafter  and  mariners  fhall  be  no  ways  liable  to 
the  damage. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  contains  a  very  commendable  regulation  for  oblig- 
ing the  matters  and  mariners  of  fhips  to  be  careful  of  the  lad- 
ing, and  to  have  continually  an  eye  upon  the  hold,  to  fee  that 
it  be  clear  of  water,  and  that  every  thing  remain  in  a  fecure 
fituation.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  juft,  than  that  the 
damage  occafioned  by  the  negligence  and  careleflhefs  of  maf- 
ters  and  mariners,  fhould  be  repaired  by  them,  fince  otherwife 
fome  of  them  would  be  fo  indifferent  in  regard  to  merchants 
goods,  that  they  would  fcarce  be  at  the  pains  to  ftow  them 
in  places  of  the  hold  convenient  for  them  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  lefs  reafonable  that,  if  the  matters  and  mari- 
ners acquit  themfelves  of  their  duty,  in  acquainting  the  own- 
ers of  the  goods  of  the  danger  that  they  are  in,  and  they 
notwithstanding  refufe  to  let  them  be  removed,  the  owners 
themfelves  fhould  lit  down  with  the  lofs,  which  they  would 
not  prevent.  However  thefe  are  cafes  which  very  feldom 
happen  among  us. 

ARTICLE    XXXV. 

Of  a  fhip  lightening  her  burthen  in  diftrefs. 

If  a  fhip  either  having  loft  her  matt  by  accident,  or,  it  being 
cut,    throws  over  any  of  her  lading  in  that  diftrefs,    all  the 
mariners,   merchants,  and  goods,   and  what  is  preferved   of 
the  fhip,  fhall  be  liable  to  a  contribution. 
This  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE     XXXVI. 

Of  fhips  running  aboard  of  one  another. 

If  any  fhip  under  fail,  in  the  day-time,  run  aboard  of  another 
lying  at  anchor  in  an  harbour,  or  that  has  flackencd  her  fails, 
all  the  lots  and  damage  fhall  fall  upon  the  mafter  and  paflen- 
gers, and  goods  of  the  (hip  under  fail,  which  fhall  be  liable 
to  a  contribution.  If  it  be  in  the  night-time,  the  fhip  that 
flackens  her  fails  fhall  put  out  a  light,  or,  wanting  that,  fhall 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  ihoutingand  crying;  both 
which  being  neglected,  and  the  fhip  perifh,  it  is  her  own 
fault ;  and.  that  being  duly  proved,  no  reparation  fhall  be  made 
by  the  other.  But  if  thofe  that  have  the  management  of  the 
fails  be  negligent,  and  the  commander  of  the  watch  be  afleep, 
the  fhip  which  has  its  fails  fpread  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
author  of  that  misfortune,  and  fhall  refund  the  damage  done 
to  the  fhip  file  runs  aboard  of. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

That  fome  particulars  of  this  article  feem  to  be  a  little  fevere, 
mutt  indeed  be  acknowledged:  for  though  it  be  highly  reafon- 
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able,  that  if  a  ftiip  under  fail  runs  aboard  of  another,  which 
not  being  in  that  difpolition,  cannot  avoid  the  danger  with 
which  flie  is  threatened,  it  is  very  hard  that  the  goods  ot  the 
merchant  fhould  pay  for  the  fault  of  the  feamen,  in  which  he 
can  have  no  hand  ;  and  yet  more  unaccountable,  that  an  in- 
nocent paffenger  (who  perhaps  is  an  utter  (hanger  to  all  thofe 
matters)  fhould  fuffei  for  the  malice,  ignorance,  or  neglect 
of  an ■obftinate  crew.  However  it  feems  that  hereby  the 
Rhodian  legiflators  intended  to  ftir  up  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
by  the  powerful  motives  of  their  own  private  intereft,  to  do 
their  utmoft  endeavour  to  prevent  all  forts  of  unhappy  acci- 
dents;  and,  indeed,  it  fhould  be  the  principal  care  of  all 
feafaringperfons  to  avoid  fuch  dangerous  rencounters:  but,  as 
it  is  not  poffible  for  a  (hip  that  is  either  1\  ing  2t  anchor,  or 
has  her  fails  in  fuch  a  p. (cure  that  (he  cannot  of  a  fudden 
change  her  courfe,  to  prevent  fuch  meetings,  the  fhip  that 
has  her  fails  in  a  good  ilifpofition,  and  may  iteer  another  way, 
is  obnoxious  to  the  law  for  all  the  damage  that  mav  befal 
another  of  whom  fhe  runs  aboard,  than  which,  nothing  is 
more  reafonable.  If  the  damage  is  occafioned  bv  the  omiffion 
of  thofe  that  receive  it,  they  muft  e'en  take  it  for  their  pains; 
for  if,  in  a  daik  night,  a  fhip  lying  at  anchor  in  any  road, 
puts  out  no  light  and  keeps  no  watch,  another  failing  that 
way  may  very  innocently  run  aboard  of  her,  without  being 
aware  of  the  danger  ;  and  therefore  due  care  (hould  he  taken 
to  keep  a  regular  watch  there,  as  well  as  at  fea,  and  likewife 
to  put  out  lights,  by  which  it  may  be  difcovered  from  afar, 
and  thereby  freed  from  fuch  unhappy  accident;. 

ARTICLE    XXXVII. 

Of  a  fhip  being  loft,   and  the  lading  faved. 

If  any  accident  befal  a  fhip,  by  which  (he  p;ri'hiiiir,  the  goods 
of  the  merchants  and  paflengers  aie  notwithstanding  pre- 
ferved, the  goods  preferved  fhall  pay  their  fifteenth?,  but  the 
merchants  and  paflengers  fhall  not  pay  the  matter  for  the 
(hip. 

ARTICLE    XXXVIII. 

Of  fhips  laden  with  corn,  and  furprized  with  a  ftorm. 

If  a  (hip  laden  with  corn  be  furprized  with  a  t  mp?ft,  the 
mafter  fhall  take  care  to  give  good  canvas,  and  the  feamen 
to  keep  the  pump  clear ;  which  if  they  neglect,  and  the  corn 
is  thereby  wet,  the  mariners  alone  (hall  bear  the  damage  : 
but  if  the  corn  be  damnified  by  the  ftorm,  without  any  fault 
on  their  part,  the  damage  (hail  be  borne  by  the  mafter  and 
mariners,  together  with  the  merchant;  and  the  mafters  and 
mariners  (hall  have  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  preferved. 
And  when  the  fhip  is  to  be  lightened  at  fes,  the  merchant 
fhall  firft  throw  fomething  overboard^  and  then  the  mariners 
muft  follow  his  example :  but,  if  any  of  them  afterwards 
ftcal  any  thing,  they  (hall  reftore  it  double,  and  lofe  all 
manner  of  benefit. 

ARTICLE     XXXIX. 

Of  laded  fhips  being  carried  out  of  their  courfe  and  loft. 

If  a  fhip  fetting  fail,  laden  with  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  be  carried 
by  the  matter  (without  the  merchant's  content)  to  any  fhore 
or  place  out  of  her  courfe,  and  there  happens  to  be  fhip- 
wrecked,  the  goods  and  lading  being  faved,  the  merchant 
fhall  fufter  nothing  by  the  (flip's  misfortune,  becaufe  he  was 
not  for  touching  at  that  place.  But  if  (the  fhip  being  under 
fail)  the  merchant  tells  the  matter  that  he  muft  of  neceflity 
touch  at  any  place  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  charter  party, 
and  there  the  fhip  happens  to  perifh,  the  lading  being  faved, 
the  merchant  fhall  make  good  that  fhip  to  the  owner:  but, 
if  the  tiling  was  undertaken  by  their  mutual  confent,  they 
(hall  contribute  for  the  damage. 
Thefe  articles  need  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE    XL. 

Of  the  (hipwreck  of  (hips,   out  of  which  precious  goods  are 

faved. 

If  any  fhip  fuffers  fhipwreck,  and,  neverthclefs,  a  part  both 
of  the  (hip  and  goods  be  faved,  if  the  paflengers  have  gold, 
filver,  velvet,  pearls,  or  precious  (tones  about  them,  the  gold 
that  is  faved  fhall  pay  the  tenths,  and  the  filver  the  fifths: 
and,  if  the  velvets  be  not  damnified,  they  fhall  pay  the  tenths, 
as  gold  ;  but  if  they  be,  the  damage  fhall  be  deducted,  and 
the  remainder  dial!  contribute  ;  and  the  pearls,  as  they  fhall 
be  rated,  equalling  the  weight  of  gold,  (hall  compenfate  the 
value  of  the  fhip. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

What  the  reafon  may  be  that  filver,  which  certainly  is  more 
burthenfome  in  a  ihip  than  gold,  fhould  pay  one  half  lefs  to- 
wards the  damage  in  cafe  of  (hipwieck,  cannot  eafily  be  con- 
ceived, no  more  than  what  fhould  make  velvets,  which  are 
yet  more  burthenfome  and  bulky  than  filver,  be  tax;d  twice 
as  much  as  filver.  It  is  certain,  that  that  commodity  was 
much  efteemed  among  the  Ancients,  when  it  was  not  fo 
commonly  wore  as  it  is  now;  but  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  more  precious  than  filver.     As  to   the  pearls,  of 
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which  mention  is  here  made,  the  term  in  the  Greek  is 
pnpytxpna,  which,  in  the  Latin  tranflation,  is  rendered  uno, 
from  unus,  one,  becaufe  (feveral  being  found  in  one  (hell) 
not  one  of  them  is  like  another ;  but  that  term  not  being 
ufual  in  England,  we  thought  it  convenient  to  render  it  by 
the  common  name  of  pearl. 

ARTICLE    XLI. 

Of  fhips  being  loft,  and  the  goods  of  paflengers  faved. 

If  any  fhip  be  difabled  or  loft,  and  there  being  paffengers  on 
board,  their  goods  and  baggage  be  faved,  they  fhall  contri- 
bute towards  the  lofs  of  the  fhip  :  and  if  two  or  three  of  the 
paffengers  lofe  their  money,  all  the  others  (according  to  their 
ability)  together  with  the  fhip,  fhall  cuntnbute  towards  the 
lofs  of  their  money. 

ARTICLE    XLII. 

Of  a  fhip's  being  laden  with  goods,   and  turning  leaky. 

If  a  merchant-fhip  turn  leaky,  the  lading  being  taking  out, 
it  fhall  be  in  the  mafter's  choice  to  put  it  aboard  another  fhip, 
or  aboard  the  fame,  if  once  repaired;  and  that  not  being  re- 
paired, if  the  mailer  offers  to  carry  them  in  another  to  the 
port  agreed  upon,  the  merchant  fhall  pay  the  whole  freight. 

ARTICLE    XLIII. 

Of  ejection  and  damage  in  a  tempeft. 

If  a  fhip  be  furprized  with  a  ftorm,  and  an  ejection  be  made, 
or  if  the  yard-arms,  mails,  rudder,  anchors,  or  fhip  boats 
be  broken,  all  that  is  preferved  of  the  fhip  and  goods  fhall 
contribute  towards  the  damage. 

ARTICLE     XLIV. 

Of  other  damage  happening  in  tempefts. 

If  a  fhip  has  goods  on  board,  and  in  a  tempeft  lofe  her  mafts, 
rudder,  boats,  &c.  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  the 
goods  happen  to  be  wet,  there  fhall  be  a  contribution  ;  but, 
if  the  lading  be  more  damnified  by  the  fink  than  by  the  tem- 
peft, the  mafter  (hall,  notwithstanding,  receive  his  whole 
freight,  but  fhall  deliver  the  goods  by  the  fame  raeafure,  and 
in  the  fame  condition  that  he  received  them. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  contains  a  fpecial  provifo  for  preventing  of  da- 
mage to  merchants  goods,  by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners, 
in  not  taking  due  care  of  the  hold  and  the  pump,  which  fome- 
times  occafions  confiderable  lofs  to  the  owners  of  the  lading  ; 
for  which,  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  very  juftly,  by  this  law, 
obliged  to  reftore  the  goods  (the  danger  of  the  fea  only  ex- 
cepted) by  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  the  fame  condition,  in 
which  he  received  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mer- 
chant is  enjoined  to  pay  his  full  freight.  Now,  as  to  this 
law  obligingthe  mafter  to  return  the  fame  meafure  of  goods, 
in  the  fame  condition  he  received  them,  that  is,  in  fome 
cafes,  impoffible  ;  for  there  being  goods  which,  if  once  wet, 
can  never  be  reftored  to  their  primitive  goodnefs  and  luftre, 
they  cannot,  confequently,  be  returned  in  the  fame  condition  ; 
by  which  it  is  plain,  that  as  no  law  commands  impoffibilities, 
here  muft  only  be  meant,  that  if,  by  the  neglect  of  the  ma- 
fter and  mariners,  the  goods  be  damnified  in  the  fhip,  he 
muft  fuftain  the  damage. 

ARTICLE    XLV. 

Of  faving  any  part   of  a  fhipwreck. 

If  a  fhip  be  furprized  at  fea  with  whirlwinds,  or  be  fhip- 
wrecked,  any  perfon  faving  any  thing  of  the  wreck,  fhall 
have  one  fifth  of  what  he  faves. 

ARTICLE    XLVI. 

Of  feamen  perifhing  in  a  ftorm,  and  of  the  fhip's  boat. 

If  the  ropes  break,  and  the  boat  goes  adrift  from  the  fhip, 
with  mariners  in  it,  and  they  perifh  at  fea,  the  mafter  fhall 
pay  their  heirs  one  full  year's  wages;  and  if  any  perfon  finds 
the  boat,  and  preferves  it  fafe,  he  fhall  reftore  every  thing  as 
he  found  it,   and  receive  one  fifth  part  as  a  reward. 

ARTICLE    XLVII. 

Of  fhipwrecked  goods  fiftied  up  in  the  fea. 

If  gold  or  filver,  or  any  other  thing,  be  taken  up  out  of  the 
fea  eight  cubits  deep,  he  that  fo  takes  the  fame  up  fhall  have 
one  third;  and,  if  15  cubits,  he  fhall  have  one  half,  becaufe 
of  the  depth:  and  if  any  thing  is  caft  on  fhore  by  the  tide, 
and  taken  up  only  one  cubit  deep,  the  finder  fhall  have  a 
tenth  part. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  three  precedent  articles  determine  the  rewards  due  to 
perfons  that  find  and  fave  fhipwrecked  goods,  as  three  of  the 


four  fubfequcnt  do  the  punifhtnents  of  fuch  ai  fteal  or  embez- 
zle any  part  of  a  wreck,  or  do  in  any  manner  aggrieve,  or 
taufe  a;iy  detriment  to  perfons  under  that  misfortune  :  and 
as  the  circumftances  of  place,  &c.  are  different,  the  rewards 
are  always  to  be  proportionable  to  the  danger  from  which 
the  perfon  delivers  the  goods ;  it  being  very  reafonable  that  a 
perfon  fifhing  up  goods  in  the  main  fea  have  a  more  confi- 
derable reward  allowed  him,  than  one  that  finds  them  call 
afhore    upon  the  fea-fands. 

ARTICLE    XLVIII. 

Of  perfons  taking  fhipwrecked  goods  by  violence. 

Whoever  takes  any  thing  from  a  wreck  by  violence,  fhall 
reftore  four- fold. 

The  above  article  is  taken  out  of  the  fecond  title  of  the 
eleventh  book,  and  is  of  itfelf  fo  exprefs  and  rational,  that  it 
needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE    XLIX. 

Of  fuch  as  force   mafters   of  fhips  to  fail. 

Whoever  impofes  a  private  burthen  upon  the  public,  and 
forces  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  to  fail,  fhall  not  Only  bear  the  lofs 
and  damage  of  the  fhipwreck,   but  be  feverely  punifhed. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  is  taken  out  of  the  fifth  title  of  the  aforefaid 
book,  and  does  not  feem  fo  very  plain  but  that  it  may  admit 
of  a  fhort  explication. 

Wefh-uld,  indeed,  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  if  the  fummary  prefixed  to  it  had  not  been  plainer 
than  the  article  itfelf,  in  which  thefe  words  [to  fail]  are  only 
underftood,  but  are  exprefled  in  the  fummary  preceding  the 
article  ;  fo  that,  comparing  both  together,  we  find  the  mean- 
ing of  it  to  be  this:  that  if  any  merchant,  or  other  perfon, 
fhould,  upon  any  occafion,  force  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  to  fail 
againft  his  own  will  and  inclination,  and  there  fhould  after- 
wards happen  any  misfortune  ordifafter  to  the  fhip,  the  per- 
fon that  forced  the  mafter  to  fail  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  all 
the  damages:  which,  indeed,  is  highly  reafonable. 
We  own  that  it  is  very  oddly  exprefled  in  the  article,  which 
verbatim  runs  thus :  Whofoever  impofes  a  private  burthen 
upon  the  public,  and  forces  a  mafter  to  it,  fhall  not  only,  &c. 
But  confidering  that  the  word  imponere,  which  we  here  ren- 
der impofe,  may  likewife  fignify  to  lade,  and  that  onus, 
which  we  render  burthen,  may  likewife  very  properly  fignify 
the  burthen  or  lading  of  a  fhip,  and  confidering  alio  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  article  which  concern  fhipwreck,  or  da- 
mage happening  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the 
natural  fenfe  of  that  law  can  be  no  other  than  what  we  have 
interpreted  it. 

As  to  the  words  private  and  public,  they  feem  to  be  properly 
enough  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  becaufe,  when  a  man 
pretends  to  force  another  perfon,  againft  his  will,  to  take  an 
intereft  in  his  private  and  particular  concerns,  it  is  certainly 
an  impofition  on  the  public;  for  though  injuries  done  to  par- 
ticular perfons  regard  immediately  only  them  to  whom  they 
are  done,  yet  they  mediately  affect:  the  commonwealth  in 
general,  which  is  undoubtedly  attacked  in  every  aflault  that 
is  made  upon  the  perfon  or  privileges  of  any  of  its  members; 
which  plainly  appears  from  the  univerfal  practice  andconfent 
of  all  the  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  civil  focieties  in  the  world, 
who  agree  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  punifh  crimes,  though 
committed  againft  private  perfons,  and  that  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  injuries  were  done,  it  not 
being  neceffary  that  that  fhould  intervene  in  order  to  the 
criminal's  punifhment :  and  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  in  fuch 
cafes,  befides  the  counfel  appearing  for  the  plaintiff  at  the 
profecution  of  the  criminal,  the  follicitor,  or  attorney  gene- 
ral, ordinarily  appears  for  the  king,  as  they  likewife  do  in 
other  countries. 

ARTICLES    L,  and  LI. 
Of  perfons  violently  robbing  and  preying  upon  fhipwrecks. 

ARTICLE    L. 

Whoever  violently  takes  away  any  of  the  miferable  remain- 
ders of  fhipwrecks,  or  takes  any  advantage  of  that  grievous 
misfortune,  fhall  reftore  fourfold  to  the  owners. 

ARTICLE    LI. 

If  any  man  more  grievoufly  oppreffes  fhipwrecked  perfons, 
and  forcibly  carries  off  any  fhipwrecked  goods,  after  reftitu- 
tion  made,  if  he  is  a  freeman,  he  fhall  be  condemned  to  three 
years  banilhment ;  if  a  man  of  low  degree,  he  fhall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  works  during  that  time  ;  and  if  a  flave, 
he  fhall  be  put  to  the  molt  fevere  and  hardeft  labour. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

Thefe  two  laft  articles  are  extracted  out  of  the  5th  title  of  the 
LXIId  book  of  the  Digefts,and  determine  the  punifnments  to 
be  inflicted  upon  perfons  robbing,  or  in  any  manner  oppref- 
fin°-  fuch  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fuft'er  fhipwreck  ; 
which  punifhments  are  proportioned  to  the  circumllances  by 
which  thole  crimes  may  either  be  aggravated  or  extenuated. 
Moft  happy  would  our  mariners  think  themfelves,  If  fuch 
wholefome  conftitutions  coulJ  take  place  throughout  all  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  dominions,  in  fome  parts  whereof  they 
are  extremely  wanted,  and  particularly  upon  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  where,  if  an  unfortunate  fhip  does 
happen  to  run  afhore  upon  the  fands  or  rocks,  the  inhuman, 
brutifh,  and  uncivilized  inhabitants,  far  from  tendering  any 
friendly  fuccour  or  affiftance  to  the  perfons  in  diftrefs,  moil: 
barbaroufly  deprive  them  of  the  miferable  remains  of  their 
fhipwrecked  fortunes,  (tripping  them  even  of  their  wearing 
cloaths,  and  fometimes  cruelly  murdering  thofe  unhappy  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  met  with  a  milder  late  amidft  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  than  in  the  unmet  ciful  hands  of  thofe  barbarous 
coafters.     See  the  article  Shtp wrecks. 

REMARKS. 

The  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  efleemed  amongft 
the  ancient  Romans,  that  they  were  unanimouily  received  as 
the  rule  of  all  maritime  affairs,  except  in  cafes  where  they 
were  directly  oppofite  to  the  native  laws  of  their  country.  And 
as  the  fraud  and  difhonefty  of  men  had  found  means  to  elude 
the  true  defign  and  intent  of  the  firft  Rhodian  legiflators,  the 
Romans  took  care  to  reform  fuch  abufes,  by  fome  explanatory 
additions  to  the  aforefaid  laws,  which,  as  long  as  that  mo- 
narchy lafted,  they  always  held  in  great  veneration. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  not  aihamed  to  take  all  the 
helps  and  affiftances  they  could  have  from  other  nations,  to 
render  their  own  body  of  laws  the  more  perfect;  and  com- 
plete.  It  was  with  this  view  that  they  fent  perfons  into 
Greece,  there  to  collect;  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  laws  which 
they  could  pick  up  among  the  commonwealths  of  that  coun- 
try, which  wire  afterwards  digefted  into  twelve  tables,  and 
were  made  the  ground-workot  the  body  of  the  Civil  Law.  It 
was  likevvife  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  they  borrowed  of  the 
Rhodians  their  laws  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  as  being  the 
beft  collection  of  laws  of  that  kind  that  were  then  extant, 
and  inferted  them  in  the  body  of  their  own  laws.  And  at 
this  day  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  laws  of  Oleron  [feeOLE- 
ron'sLaws],  and  other  maritime  laws  of  other  nations  [fee 
Wisbuy  Laws],  are  received  as  the  general  law  for  decid- 
ing all  caufes  civil  and  maritime,  in  aid  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  each  country,  and  without  any  apprelxnfion  that  the  faid 
foreign  laws  will  be  an  infringement  of  their  own  municipal 
laws,  becaufe  they  are  received  by  virtue  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  only  to  f'upply  the  defects  and  omiffions  of  their  own 
laws,  for  deciding  cafes  for  which  their  own  laws  have  made 
ro  provifton. 

Thefe  laws,  as  well  as  the  other  maritime  laws  which  are  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  this  work,  having  a  clot  affinity  with, 
and  indeed  being  incorporated  with  the  civil  law,  a  due  know- 
lege  of  the  latter  fhould  feem  to  be  indifpeniibly  requiihe  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  right  judgment  in  the  deciiion  of  mari- 
time controverfies.  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  take  upon  me  to 
afcertain  the  limits,  power,  and  jurifdiction  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  :  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  they  have  for  fome  ages 
been  jealous  of  the  power  and  authority  of  each,  and  the 
courts  of  common  law  feem  to  have  gained  the  afcendancy, 
and  to  have  drawn  all  the  bufinefs  they  could  from  the  civil 
law  courts.  Whether  this  has  proved  more  for  the  eafe, 
benefit,  and  advantage  of  the  fubjects  of  this  kingdom,  1 
cannot  prefume  to  judge.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  fay,  without  offence,  that,  in  whatever 
court  maritime  and  commercial  difputes  and  litigations  are 
brought  for  adjudication,  thofe  who  are  to  plead,  or  to  ad- 
judge in  fuch  courts,  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
maritime  laws  of  weight  and  authority  that  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  all  wife  and  civilized  nations.  Now  as  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law  we  have  the 
moft  complete,  if  not  the  only  collection,  of  the  rules  of  na- 
tural reafon  and  equity,  which  are  to  govern  the  actions  of 
mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  it  has  been  called  Ratio 
Scripta,  written  reafon,  as  containing  the  moft  perfect 
rules  of  reafon  for  deciding  all  differences  that  may  arife  a- 
mong  men  in  their  intercourfe  with  one  another  :  and  as  all 
maritime  and  commercial  laws  ought  to  be  founded  on,  and 
confiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  the 
fame  in  all  countries,  it  follows  that  the  ftudyof  the  civil  law 
fhould  by  no  means  be  neglected  in  a  trading  empire. 
In  all  other  countries  where  the  ftuo'y  cf  the  civil  law  is  cul- 
tivated, they  have  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  own,  of 
which  they  are  as  tenacious  as  we  can  poffibly  be  of  ours. 
Yet  they  are  fo  far  from  banifhing  or  difcouraging  the  ftudv 
of  the  civil  law,  under  an  apptehenfion  of  its  encroaching 
upon  their  own  municipal  laws,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
give  the  profeffors  thereof  all  encouragement ;  they  ftudy  it 
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as  a  qualification  for  the  better  underftanding  of  their  own 
laws,  and  make  it  fubfervient  to  them,  by  applying  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  natural  reafon  and  equity,  which  are  contained 
therein,  to  clear  up  any  difficulties  and  obfeurities,  and  to 
fupply  any  defects  or  omiffions  that  may  occur  in  their  own 
municipal  laws. 

In  former  times,  when  the  civil  law  was  more  univerfally 
known  and  ftudied  here  in  England  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the 
judges  and  profeffors  of  the  common  law  had  frequent  recourfc 
to  it,  in  caies  where  the  common  law  was  either  totally  filent, 
or  defective.  So  that  the  fages  of  the  law  of  thofe  days  were 
fenfible  of  the  good  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  the  reafon  of 
the  civil  law,  in  aid  and  fubferviency  to  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  as  other  nations  make  ufe  of  it  at  this  day. 
And  befides  this  general  advantage  that  is  to  be  reaped  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  we  are  not  to  look  up  n  it  alto- 
gether as  a  foreign  commodity  in  this  ifland,  fome  of  the  par- 
ticular laws  thereof  having  been  enacted  for  deciding  contro- 
verfies which  arofe  here  in  England,  and  bearing  date  from 
this  from  the  Romans.  The  greateft  part  of  this  ifland  was 
governed  wholly  by  the  civil  law  for  the  fpace  of  about  360 
years,  viz.  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  to 
that  of  Honorius  ;  during  which  time,  fome  of  the  molt 
eminent  among  the  Roman  lawyers,  as  Fa  p  INI  an,  Paulus, 
and  Ulpian,  whofe  opinions  and  decifions  are  collected  in 
the  body  of  the  civil  law,  fat  in  the  feat  of  judgment  here  in 
England,  and  diftributed  juftice  to  the  inhabitants.  But  af- 
ter the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Saxon,  Danifh, 
and  Norman  cuftoms  took  place  in  the  ifland,  according  as 
the  faid  nations  became  mailers  of  us,  every  one  being  lond 
of  introducing  their  own  cuftoms. 

The  law  of  nations  is  likewife  founded  on  th"  principles  of 
the  civil  law  ;  and  the  law  of  nations  is  abfolutely  neceiTary 
to  be  well  underftood,  as  well  with  relation  to  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  of  peace  and  fiendfhip,  and  of  all  kind  of 
alliance  between  nation  and  nation,  as  with  regaid  to  ali 
maritime  concerns  between  one  ftate  and  an  ther.  And  the 
necefhty  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  conftquently  the  civil 
law  thereupon  grounded,  being  well  undeiftood  by  the  abltft 
lawyers  in  this  kingdom,  appeared  manifeftly,  and  beyond 
contradiction,  upon  a  very  recent  and  very  important  occa- 
fion  :  I  mean  the  affair  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  between 
his  lateMajefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  with  refpect  to  a 
memorial,  and  other  papers,  delivered  bv  Monf.  Michel!, 
the  king  of  Pruffia's  fecretarv  of  the  embafiy,  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  concerning  the  Siltfia  loan.  For  in 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle's  letter,  by  his  Majefty's  order,  to 
Monf.  Michell,  in  anfwer  to  the  faid  memorial,  &r.  there  is 
the  moft  profound  knowlege  in  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
civil  law  difplayed  by  thofe  able  civilians  and  lawyer?,  who 
were  ordered  by  his  Majefty  to  draw  up  the  faid  anfwer  *. 
See  the  article  Silesia. 

*  Thefe  gentlemen  were,  the  learned  Sir  George  Lee,  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Dr  Paul,  his  Molly's  advocate- 
general  in  the  courts  of  civil  law  ;  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  then 
his  Majefty's  attorney-general,  afterwards  the  right  honour- 
able lord  chi:f  julticeof  the  courr  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  the 
honourable  William  Murray,  Efq ;  then  his  Majefly's  fcl- 
Di  general,  afterwards  his  M  jelly's  attorney  general. 
The  only  gentleman  row  living  ot  theabovementioned,  is  the 
latter,  who  is  now  the  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  King-Lench. 

There  are  fome  particuF.r  masters  in  which  the  en  il  law  hath 
always  been,  and  ftill  is  allowed  to  be,  the  only  Jaw  in  Eng- 
land, whereby  they  are  to  be  decided;  and  the  courts  of  ju- 
ftice which  have  cognizance  of  the  laid  matters,  do  proceed 
therein  according  to  the  rules  and  forms  o:  the  civil  law. 
Thus,  in  the  high  court  of  admiialty,  caufes  civil  and  mari- 
time are  here  to  be  decided  according  to  the  cii  il  law  and  the 
maritime  cuftoms.  Thus,  in  the  court  of  honour,  the  judges 
thereof  are  to  proceed  according  to  the  civil  law.  Thus 
alfo,  in  the  univerfities,  and  all  the  ecclefiaflic  courts  of  this 
kingdom,  they  proceed  according  to  the  civil  law,  and  the 
cannon  law,  which  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the 
civil  law. — But  thefe  matters  are  befide  my  purpofe. 
Having  mentioned  the  courts  where  the  civil  law  is  allowed 
to  be  not  only  of  ufe,  but  of  force  and  authority  here  in  Eng- 
land, we  beg  leave  to  confider  how  far  the  reafon  and  equity 
thereof  may  be  of  ferviee  in  other  courts,  where  it  has  not  the 
force  and  authority  of  law.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
in  all  courts  of  equity,  where  the  rigour  of  the  common  law 
is  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rules  of  equity,  the  knowlege  of  the 
civil  law  mult  be  of  great  ferviee,  and  more  efpecially  in  con- 
cerns of  a  commercial  nature:  for  it  is  there,  and  no  where 
elfe,  that  we  have  the  fulleft  and  moft  perfect  collection  of 
the  general  rules  of  natural  reafon  and  equity,  applied  to  the 
various  tranfadtions  and  intercourfes  of  bufinefs  between  man 
and  man.  If,  therefore,  one  were  to  judge  what  is  juft  and 
equitable  in  a  caufe  depending  between  parties,  would  it  not 
be  a  great  help  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  therein, 
to  enquire  into  the  general  rules  of  equity  touching  the  faid 
matter,  which  have  been  laid  down  and  eftabhfhed  by  the 
moft  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  lived  in  any  age,  and  to  fee 
how  they  have  applied  them  in  fimilar  cafes  ?  Can  it  be  ima- 
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gined,  that  the  reafoningsof  thofe  great  men  upon  cafes  of 
the  like  nature,  will  not  give  great  light,  and  contribute  very 
much  towards  forming  an  equitable  decifion  in  matters  which 
are  to  be  determined  upon  the  principles  of  cquitv,  and  not 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law?  And  will  not  a  know- 
lege  of  the  ancient  and  modern  maritime  laws  of  other  wife 
nations,  which  are  efteemed  of  authority,  as  being  grounded 
on  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  greatly  contribute  to  en- 
able lawyers  to  conduct  their  pleadings  and  adjudications, 
more  confident  with  the  principles  of  right  reafon  and  equity, 
than  can  be  done  if  they  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  laws? 
How  far,  therefore,  thefe  rules  of  equity,  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  body  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  may  be 
ufeful  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer, whofe  proceedings  are  according  to  equity,  is  moft 
humbly  fubmitced  to  the  great  wifdom  and  experience  of  the 
learned  judges,  and  others  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  thofe  courts. 

And  if  this  knowlege  of  the  rules  of  reafon  and  equity  can 
be  of  fervice  in  the  inferior  courts  of  equity,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
ufeful  and  neceffary  in  the  fupreme  court  of  equity  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  that  of  the  lords  aiTembled  in  parliament. 
It  is  to  that  high  tribunal  that  the  fuhjects  have  recourfe,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equitable  redrefs  of  the  grievances  which 
they  pretend  to  have  had  done  them  by  the  inferior  courts. 
And  the  lords  who  compofe  that  auguft  aflembly,  and  who 
are  the  fupreme  judges  of  the  property  of  the  fubject,  cannot 
be  fuppofed,  by  reafon  of  their  high  rank  and  quality,  and 
their  frequent  avocations  upon  account  of  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  government,  to  apply  themfelves  to  that  minute  ftudy 
of  the  lnws  which  is  expectid  from  other  judges:  and,  there- 
fore, feeing  they  have  frequent  occafions  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  it  is  the  more  necefiary  that  they  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted at  leafl  with  the  general  rules  of  reafon  and  equi- 
ty, which  may  help  to  guide  them  in  the  judgments  which 
they  give  in  matters  of  private  property  that  come  before 
them. 

And  if  we  confider  the  faid  body  in  their  legiflative  capacity, 
as  having  under  their  direction  the  arduous  matters  of  ftate, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  regard  the  intercourfe  between  us  and 
other  nations,  the  knowlege  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is 
built  upon  the  civil  law,  is  abfolutely  necefiary  in  delibera- 
tions of  this  kind,  that  no  refolutions  may  be  taken  in  fuch 
matters,  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
all  nations.  And  it  was  upon  this  account  that,  according 
to  the  ancient  cuflom  and  ufage  of  parliament,  the  mafters 
of  Chancery,  who  formerly  were  civilians,  were  fummoned, 
with  thejudges  of  the  realm,  to  give  their  affiftance  and  at- 
tendance in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament:  for  as  the  judges 
of  the  realm  were  to  give  their  counfel  and  advice,  when  re- 
quired, in  matters  which  depended  on  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
fo  the  mafters  of  Chancery,  who  were  fkilled  in  the  civil 
law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  were  often  confulted  in  matters 
which  depended  on  thofe  laws. 

There  is  likcwife  another  court,  where  we  humbly  conceive 
that  the  knowlege  of  the  civil  law  may  be  of  fervice,  for  de- 
termining matters  that  come  before  it ;  and  that  is,  the  king's 
privy-council,  which  is  a  court  of  juftice  in  fome  refpects, 
as  it  is  in  others  a  council  with  which  hisMajefty  is  graciouflv 
pleafed  to  advife  and  confult  in  matters  relating  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  court  of  juftice,  wherein  his  Majefty  is  pleafed  finally 
to  determine  fome  matters  of  private  property,  as  particularly 
all  matters  of  prizes  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war, 
in  which  the  appeal  lies  from  the  high  court  of  admiralty  to 
the  king  in  council :  and  thofe  caufes  are  to  be  judged  by  no 
other  law  but  the  civil  and  maritime  law. 
The  privy  council  is  likewife  a  court  of  juftice,  for  the  final 
determination  of  all  appeals  that  come  from  the  Englifh  plan- 
tations in  America,  from  the  ifles  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey, 
and  other  places  :  in  all  which  caufes  the  rules  of  equity  col- 
lected in  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  muftbe  of  fervice  to  judge 
of  the  equity  of  the  fentences  which  are  complained  of,  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  caufes  which  come  from  the  ifles  of 
Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  where  the  proceedings  in  their  courts 
of  judicature  have  a  great  conformity  with  the  civil  law  ;  and 
the  cuftoms  of  Normandy,  which  are  the  law  by  which 
thofe  iflands  are  governed,  are  not  only  illuftrated  and  ex- 
plained by  the  civil  law,  but  many  times  the  aid  of  the  law 
is  there  invocated,  as  a  rule  for  deciding  cafes  which  are  not 
exprefsly  regulated  by  their  own  cuftoms,  as  appears  from 
the  commentaries  of  Rouille,  Terrier,  and  others,  on  the 
faid  cuftoms. 

Having  feen  in  what  cafes  the  civil  law  may  be  ufeful,  if  not 
necefiary,  for  determining  fome  matters  that  come  before  the 
privy-council  as  a  court  of  juftice,  we  muff  beg  leave  to  con- 
fider how  far  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  other  matters  that  come 
under  the  deliberation  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  as  a  council  to 
his  Majefty  for  the  affairs  of  ftate.  It  is  by  their  council  and 
advice  that  his  Majefty  fleers  the  helm  of  government :  it  is 
there  that  all  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Commerce 
with  foreign  ffates  and  potentates  are  examined  and  confidered. 
See  Treaties. 

As  to  what  regards  the  internal  policy  of  the  ftate,  for  main- 
taining peace  and   quiet  in  the  fociety,  for  procuring  plenty 
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of  all  things  necefiary  to  human  life,  for  encouraging  manu- 
factures within  ourfelves,  and  promoting  a  bencfir i?.l  trade 
with  our  neighbours:  although  all  thefe  things  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  frame  and  conffitution  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, on  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  country,  on  its 
fituation  for  trade,  and  on  the  natural  temper  and  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants :  yet,  in  order  to  improve  thefe  to  the 
beft  advantage,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be  of  fer- 
vice to  know  what  laws  the  Romans,  the  greateft  and  meft 
flourifhing  commonwealth  that  ever  was,  thought  fit  to 
enact  for  promoting  trade  and  manufactures  within  them- 
felves, and  for  the  government  of  their  colonies  in  foreign 
parts,  to  preferve  them  in  a  due  fubjection,  and  to  make 
them  ufeful  and  fubfervient  to  the  feat  of  the  empire  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin,  ai.d  to  which  they  owed  their 
protection  :  all  which  laws  are  collected  in  the  body  of  the 
civil  law,  and  may  be  ufefully  applied  by  us  on  many  oc- 
cafions. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  the  outward  policy  of  the  ftate,  that 
is,  the  intercourfe  which  it  mull  have  with  other  ftates  and 
princes,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  knowlege  of  the  civil 
law  muft  be  of  fingular  ufe  in  all  tranfadtions  of  that  kind: 
for  the  civil  law  being  in  fo  great  efteem  and  veneration  a- 
mong  all  other  nations,  that  they  make  it  the  rule  and  ftand- 
ard  of  equity  in  all  cafes  which  are  not  exprefsly  provided 
for  by  their  own  particular  laws  and  cuftoms,  what  more 
effectual  arguments  can  be  ufed  to  obtain  juftice  from  them 
in  an  amicable  way,  than  thofe  which  are  founded  on  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  the  civil  law?  It  is  arguing  with 
them  upon  their  own  principles,  from  maxims  of  their  own 
law,  and  the  law  of  all  nations,  which  is  the  moft  effectual 
way  to  convince  them  by  reafon.  And  it  was  in  confederation 
of  this  that  our  anceftors,  in  their  great  wifdom,  thought 
proper  to  employ  generally,  in  all  negociations  with  foreign 
courts,  and  in  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  perfons  who 
were  well  fkilled  in  the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations :  and 
although  it  was  necefiary  on  fome  occafions,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  folemn  congrefles  for  treating  of  peace,  for  the 
greater  luftre  and  fplendor  of  the  embafiy,  to  employ  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  and  quality ;  yet,  to  eafe  them  of  the  great 
weight  of  affairs,  they  were  always  accompanied  by  fome 
perfon  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  being  verfed  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations,  might  be  aiding  and  affift- 
ing  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  fettling  and 
adjufting  the  refpective  interefts  of  the  feveral  princes  and 
ftates  concerned.  And  this  we  fee  is  the  conftant  practice 
of  all  other  nations  at  this  day,  who,  in  their  cmbafiies  for 
treaties  of  peace,  employ  always  at  leaft  one  perfon  who  has 
been  bred  to  the  law ;  although  this  is  the  lefs  necefiary  in 
foreign  countries,  where  all  the  nobility,  in  their  ftudies  at 
the  univerfity,  go  through  a  regular  courfe  of  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations :  by  which  means  they  lay 
fuch  a  foundation,  as  to  be  able  afterwards,  from  the  princi- 
ples thereof,  to  aflert  and  defend  the  interefts  of  their  coun- 
try, whenever  their  prince  is  pleafed  to  employ  them  in  affairs 
of  that  kind. 

In  matters  of  intercourfe  between  one  nation  and  another, 
we  have  no  other  law  to  go  by  but  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
this  law  of  nations  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  equity  which  are  laid  down   in  the  civil  law,  and  which 
have  been  received  by  moft  nations,  as  the  rules  of  juftice 
between  one  nation  and  another.     So  that,  to  underftand  the 
law  of  nations   thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  reafoning  of  the  authors  who  treat  thereof,  it  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  have  fome  knowlege  of  the  civil  law,  as  one 
may  eafily  perceive  by  looking  into  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
other  authors  who  have  wrote  on  that  fubject. 
And  I  muft  obferve  here,  in  relation  to  the  Englifh  colonies 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  that  there  is  a  very  great  af- 
finity between  them  and  the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
other  nations,  who  have  made  fettlements  among  the  Indians 
in  thofe  parts :  for  the  grants  made  by  our  kings,  of  tracls 
of  land  in  that  country,  for  the  planting  of  colonies,  and 
making  fettlements  therein,  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
imitation  of  the  grants  made  by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  the 
proprietors  of  lands  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  upon  the  very 
fame  conditions,  and  in  confideration  of  the  fame  fervices  to 
be  performed   by  the  grantees.     So  that  the  government  of 
the  Spanifh  colonies, ,and  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  lands 
therein,  depending  chiefly  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  and  feu- 
dal law,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  learned  treatife  of  Solorganus, 
De  Indiarum  Jure,  the  knowlege  of  the  faid  laws  muftbe  of 
fervice  likewife  for  determining  any  controverfies  that  may 
arife  touching  the  duties  or  forfeitures  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands  in  our  Englifh  colonies. 

We  have  made  thefe  few  remarks  only  to  fhew  in  what  par- 
ticulars the  civil  law  is,  and  may  be,  of  ufe  here  in  England, 
and  how  we  may  reap  the  fame  advantages  from  it  which 
other  nations  do,  without  any  danger  to  our  own  municipal 
laws.  Our  anceftors  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  great  importance 
thereof,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs,  that,  befides  the 
public  profefiors  eftabliihed  in  the  univerfities  for  teaching  this 
fcience,  and  who  have  falaries  allotted  them  by  the  beneficence 
of  our  princes,  manv  of  the  private  founders  of  colleges  have, 
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in  their  endowments,  fet  apart  particular  fellowfhips,  as  an 
encouragement  to  perfons  to  ftudy  it.  And  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  or  nations  bottomed 
thereupon,  we  apprehend  that  not  only  the  c  >mmercial  and 
maritime  laws  of  all  trading  nations  may  be  the  better  un- 
derftood,  but  fuch  other  laws  may  be  formed  and  ordained 
in  this  kingdom  for  the  univerfal  propagation  of  its  trading 
interefts. 

HUBARB,  is  a  thick  root*  of  an  oblong  figure,  large  at 
the  head,  and  tapering  pretty  fuddenly  as  it  extends  in  length. 
It  is  fometimes  iingle,  but1  more  ufually  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts  at  the  lower  end.  We  frequently  meet  with 
it  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or 
four  in  diameter  at  the  top  ;  it  is  of  a  tolerably  fmooth  and 
even  furface,  and  externally  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  brown  ;  it  is  moderately  heavy,  but  not 
hard  ;  it  cuts  through  very  freely  and  ealily  with  a  knife,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  blade  of  it  has  been  rendered  a  little  unct  aous, 
firft  by  drawing  it  over  an  almond,  or  any  other  fatty  fub- 
ftance.  When  frefh  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  marbled  or 
variegated  appearance;  its  colours  are  a  pale  but  bright  yel- 
low, and  a  faint  reddifh  ;  the  yellow  is  the  groundcolour, 
and  the  red  is  difpofed  in  fliort  irregular  veins,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  darker  colour  in  the  common  nutmeg.  It  is 
of  a  fomewhat  lax  and  fpungy  texture ;  it  has  an  agreeable 
and  fomewhat  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  aftringent,  and 
fubacid  tafte,  upon  the  whole  not  difagreeable:  it  tinges  the 
fpittle  to  a  fine  bright  yellow,  on  being  held  fome  time  in 
the  mouth. 

Rhubarb  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  tolerably  hard,  and  moderately 
heavy,  and  fuch  as  does  not  duff,  the  fingers  in  handling  ;  fuch 
as,  infufed  a  few  minutes  in  water,  gives  it  a  fine  yellow, 
and,  when  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  has  a  reddifh  colour  with  the 
yellow.  Rhubarb  is  not  fo  often  adulterated  as  damaged  ; 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  not  wet  or  rotten ;  much  of  it 
is  fubject,  after  keeping  too  long,  to  be  worm-eaten  and  full 
of  holes  on  the  furface.  There  are  certain  traders  in  this  drug 
who  have  a  way  of  filling  up  thefe  holes  with  powder  of  fome 
of  the  worft  and  moft  decayed  pieces,  but  this  is  eaiily  dif- 
covered,  and  fuch  rhubarb  always  to  be  rejected. 
The  Ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  rhubarb;  it  is  an  er- 
ror to  iuppofe  they  mean  our  rhubarb  by  their  rah  and  rheum ; 
Diofcorides  and  Galen  evidently  defcribe,  under  that  name, 
the  rhapontic,  a  root  of  a  different  plant,  and  very  different 
in  its  virtues  from  our  rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  brought  to  us  from  Ruflia  and  the  Eaft- Indies. 
It  is  produced  in  great  plenty  on  the  confines  of  China  and 
Tartary,  and  in  many  parts  of  Tartary  itfelf  ;  the  mountains 
of  Tibet  abound  with  it,  and  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
what  is  fent  into  Europe  grows  there. 

We  are  not  certain  that  it  grows  in  any  part  of  Ruflia,  though 
we  receive  confiderable  quantities  of  it  from  thence ;  it  is 
poflible  it  may  be  firft  brought  thither  from  China  and  Tar- 
tary, and  then  fent  to  us.  The  Chinefe  are  very  careful  in 
their  manner  of  drying  it :  they  take  up  the  root  only  in  win- 
ter, or  early  in  fpring,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear;  they 
cut  it  into  fuch  pieces  as  they  think  proper,  and  lay  it  on  a 
table  in  a  fhady  place,  turning  it  once  or  twice  a  day,  for 
two  or  three  days ;  after  this  they  ftring  the  pieces  on  a  cord, 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  a 
Ihady  place,  where  they  may  dry  leifurely.  It  is  by  this 
management  that  the  rhubarb  is  rendered  fo  firm  and  folid  as 
we  find  it;  for  if  it  were  hung  up  to  dry  at  once  in  a  warm 
airy  place,  it  would  become  light  and  fpungy  :  they  fay,  alfo, 
that  if  the  root  be  taken  up  in  the  fummer,  it  is  not  only  light 
and  of  little  virtue,  but  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  reddifh 
marbling,  that  is  one  of  the  great  characters  of  its  goodnefs 
with  us. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  true  rhubarb  is  of  the  number 
of  the  ennandria-trigynia  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  long  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe;  but  of  lateit  has  been  fent  from  Ruflia 
to  the  gardens  at  Paris  and  Chelfea,  in  both  which  it  tluives 
extremely  well,  and  Hands  the  fevereft  colds  unhurt. 
The  root  of  this  plant  fhews  it  to  be  the  genuine  rhubarb, 
and  it  agrees  perfectly  with  a  fpecimen  of  the  plant  which 
fome  years  fince  Dr  Amman  of  Peteriburg  had  gathered 
himfelf  on  the  mountains  of  Tibet. 

We  have  proof  fufficient  now  that  we  have  the  true  rhubarb 
plant  among  us ;  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  propagate  a  quantity 
of  it,  in  order  to  try  whether  its  virtues,  when  produced 
"With  us,  will  be  the  fame  with  thofe  it  poffeiTes  as  brought 
from  its  native  climate. 

The  root  of  the  rhubarb  plant  is  long,  thick,  and  perennial ; 
its  bark,  while  growing,  is  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  but 
under  this  the  fubftance  of  the  root  is  of  the  true  colour  of  the 
dried  rhubarb,  only  deeper,  of  the  right  nutmeg  gram, 
marbled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  has  the  true  fmcll  and  taff  e 
of  rhubarb,  efpecially  about  the  upper  part  of  the  root.  It 
has  a  vifcofity  indeed  in  the  mouth,  that  rhubarb,  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  fhops,  has  not ;  but  this  may  only  be  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fame  root  frefh  and  dried.  A  number  of  large 
leaves  are  produced  firft  from  this  root;  they  are  of  a  fine 
green,  elegantly  undulated  at  the  edges,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
broadeft  at  the  bafe,  and  fomewhat  auriculated ;  they  ftand 


on  very  thick  and  nefby  pedicles,  moderately  long,  convex 
in  their  under  part,  and  flat  on  the  upper  ;  thefe  divide  each 
into  five  large  and  prominent  ribs,  running  with  many  di- 
vilions  through  the  whole  leaf:  in  the  midft  of"  thefe  leaves 
rifes  a  ftalk,  of  an  angular  compn  fl'.d  figure,  ftriated,  and 
rifing  to  about  three  feet  high,  which,  from  the  middle  to  the 
top,  is  furnifhed  with  clutters  of  little  flowers,  furrounding  it 
at  certain  diftances;  they  are  very  frhall  and  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  each  by  a  fingle  feed,  of  a  triangular  figure:  it 
flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  the  feed  in  July  and  Auguff. 
Rhubarb,  on  a  chemical  analy/is,  is  found  to  be  compofed  of 
a  large  quantity  of  fulphur  and  fixed  fait,  a  fmall  portion  of 
acid  fait,  and  a  large  fhare  of  earth.  On  thefe  principles, 
the  whole  root  muft  be  of  the  gummous  kind,  and  its  earthy 
and  gummous  parts  are  very  ealily  feparated,  and  that  in  large 
quantity:  from  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  there  may  be  prepared, 
by  means  of  common  W3ter  alone,  fomewhat  more  than  an 
ounce  of  the  gummous  extract.  There  is  but  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  refinous  matter  in  rhubarb,  and  what  there  is  is 
blended  with  a  large  fhare  of  alkaline  fait :  two  ounces  of 
rhubarb,  ever  fo  carefully  managed,  will  not  yield  more  than 
about  three  drachms  of  a  refinous,  and  that  a  faiine  extract; 
the  fait  in  this  is  in  fo  large  a  portion*  that  it  will  readily  dif- 
folve  in  common  water:  and  this  fhews  us  the  reafon  why 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  made  even  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
does  not  become  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water,  as  many 
of  the  other  tinctures  of  this  kind  do. 

Rhubarb  polTeffts  the  double  virtue  of  a  cathartic  and  aftrin- 
gent ;  it  readily  evacuates  particularly  the  bilious  humours, 
and  afterwards  gently  aftringes  and  ftrengthem  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  It  is  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver,  in  the  jaundice,  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the 
fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoeas:  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy 
againft  worms.  It  is  fometimes  given  as  a  purgative,  fome- 
times as  only  an  alterant;  and  which  ever  way  it  is  taken,  it 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  agreeing  with  almoft  all  ages  and 
conftitutions.  The  only  cafes  in  which  its  ufe  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, are  thofe  in  which  the  blood  and  vifcera  are  too  hot. 
Pallopius  fays  it  is  never  to  be  given  to  people  who  have  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  as  it  is  apt  to  occafion  an 
extraordinary  heat  in  thofe  parts;  and  Simon  Pauli  tells  us  of 
vertigoes  brought  on  by  a  too  free  and  continued  ufe  of  it. 
Rhubarb  is  given  in  powder  in  infufion,  and  in  its  own  crude 
folid  ftate,  the  chewing  it  being,  perhaps,  the  beft  way  of 
giving  it  of  all  others,  when  it  is  intended  to  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach  and  afllft  digeftion  ;  the  quantity  of  25  grains,  or 
thereabout,  fhould  be  chewed  daily  on  thefe  occafions,  an 
hour  before  eating  ;  this  is  alfo  by  much  the  beft  way  o 
taking  it  againft  the  obflructions  of  the  vifcera.  Its  dofe  in 
powder  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  twofcruples;  in  infufion, 
about  a  drachm  of  it  will  purge  gently,  but  the  dofe  mav  be 
increafed  up  to  two  drachms:  it  is  obfervable,  that  neither 
the  infufion  nor  the  decoclion,  nor  even  the  extract  of  rhu- 
barb, purge  nearly  fo  btifkly  as  the  root  itfelf  in  powder. 
The  preparations  of  rhubarb  in  ufe  in  the  fhops  are,  1.  The 
tincture  in  fpirit.  2.  The  tincture  in  wine.  And,  3.  The 
extract ;  though  the  laft  is  but  little  ufed. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  in  wine. 

Take  fine  rhubarb  two  ounces ;  of  the  feeds  of  the  lefTer  car- 
damum,  cleared  from  their  hufks,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  faffron 
two  drachms;  bruife  the  rhubarb  to  a  grofs  powder,  with  the 
cardamums  among  it;  then  cut  the  faffron  fmall  with  a  pair 
of  fciffars,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  matrafs  with  a  quart  of 
white  wine;  let  them  ftand  three  days  together  without  heat, 
often  fhaking  them ;  then  ftrain  off  the  tincture,  and  filtre 
it  for  ufe. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  in  fpirit. 

Take  of  fine  rhubarb  two  ounces,  of  the  lefTer  cardamum- 
feeds,  freed  from  their  hufks,  half  an  ounce,  of  faffron  two 
drachms,  proof- fpirit  a  quart;  make  the  tincture  without 
heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 
Both  thefe  tinctures  are  purgative,  and  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines  afterwards:  they  are  given  in  moft  of  the 
cafes  in  which  the  root  itfelf  is  proper.  Their  dofe  is  from 
one  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  the  latter  purges  fome- 
what more  ftrongly  than  the  former. 

Extract  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of  fine  rhubarb  a  pound,  cut  it  into  thin  flices,  and  a 
terwards  bruife  thefe  to  a  grofs  powder  in  a  mortar ;  put  it  in- 
to a  matrafs,  and  pour  on  it  two  quarts  of  water  ;  fet  the  ma- 
trafs in  a  fand-heat,  fo  as  to  keep  the  liquor  moderately  warm, 
for  10  or  12  hours;  then  ftrain  off  the  infufion,  return  the 
remaining  mafs  into  the  matrafs,  and  pour  on  it  rectified, 
fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;  fet  it  again  in  the  fand-heat  tor  24. 
hours,  then  ftrain  off  the  tincture:  mix  this  liquor  with  the 
former,  and  gently  evaporate  the  whole  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extract.  This  is  gently  purgative;  its  dofe  is  from  10 
grains  to  a  drachm  :  but,  in  truth,  the  plain  powder  of  the 
root  feems  to  be  a  much  better  medicine  for  all  the  purpofts 
in  which  this  could  be  given. 

The 
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Thetai-haam,  or  the  rhubarb,  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  Chi- 
na: the  belt  is  that  of  Tfetchanen  ;  but  that  which  grows  in 
the  piovince  of  Xenfi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  it:  what  gtows  elfewhere  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
of  fo  little  value,  that  it  is  not  ufed.  The  (talk  of  the  rhubarb 
is  like  the  fmall  bambooes,  or  Chinefe  canes:  i:  is  hollow,  and 
very  brittle,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  of  a  dark  violet  co- 
lour. In  the  fecond  moon,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  March,  it 
fends  forth  long  and  thick  leaves,  which  grow  four  and  four 
on  the  fame  tail,  looking  towards  each  other,  and  forming  a 
chalice.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow,  and  fometimes  of  a 
violet  colour.  In  the  fifth  moon  it  produces  a  fmall  black 
feed,  as  large  as  millet;  in  the  eighth  moon  they  pull  it  up, 
and  find  the  root  large  and  long;  that  which  is  heavieft  and 
moft  marbled  in  the  heart  is  the  beft  and  raoft  efteemed. 
This  toot  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to  be 
dried. 

The  Chinefe,  after  having  pulled  up  and  cleaned  the  roots, 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  two  inches  large,  and  dry  them  on 
plates  of  (lone,  under  which  they  kindle  fires:  they  turn  thefe 
pieces  'till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  If  they  had  ovens  like 
thofe  in  Europe,  they  would  not  make  ufe  of  thefe  plate?. 
As  this  operation  is  not  fufficient  to  draw  out  all  the  humi- 
dity, they  make  a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  fufpend  them  in 
the  greatefl  heat  of  the  fun,  'till  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  kept  without  being  corrupted. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  rhubarb,  the  Chinefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  Europeans:  however,  they  rarely  ufe  rhu- 
barb crude  and  in  fubftance,  for  they  fay  it  tears  the  bowels, 
and  produces  gripes;  and  as  the  Chinefe  generally  love  better 
not  to  be  cured,  than  to  be  relieved  by  great  pain,  they  more 
chearfully  take  rhubarb  by  way  of  decodtion,  with  a  great 
many  other  fimples,  which  they  combine  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  art:  but  if  it  is  neceflary  to  take  it  in  fubftance, 
they  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner: 
They  take  as  many  pieces  of  rhubarb  as  they  have  occafion 
for,  and  fteep  them  24  hours  in  rice  wine  (that  of  grapes 
would  be  better  if  they  had  any)  'till  they  are  very  foft,  and 
on  be  cut  into  thin  flices.  Then  they  put  upon  a  furnace  a 
kind  of  kettle,  whofe  mouth  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
which  diminifhes  gradually  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  cap. 
They  fill  this  kettle  with  water,  and  cover  it  with  an  inverted 
fieve,  made  of  fmall  flips  of  bark.  Upon  the  bottom  of  the 
fieve  they  lay  the  pieces  of  rhubarb,  covering  the  whole  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  over  which  they  throw  a  felt,  that  the  fteam 
of  the  water  may  not  come  out;  then  they  heat  the  furnace, 
and  make  the  water  boil,  fo  that  the  fteam  railed  through 
the  fieve  penetrates  the  flices  of  ihubarb,  and  deftroys  their 
acrimony.  At  laft  this  fleam  refulving,  as  in  an  alembic, 
falls  down  into  the  boiling  kettle,  and  renders  the  water  yel- 
low, which  the  Chinefe  ketp  for  cutaneous  diforders.  Thefe 
flices  mull  remain  at  lead  eight  hours  in  this  circulation  of  the 
fteam,  after  which  they  take  them  out,  and  dry  them  in  the 
fjn.  They  repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  then  the  rhu- 
barb isprepired,  and  is  of  a  blackifti  colour.  It  may  be 
pounded  and  formed  into  purgative  pills.  Five  or  fix  drachms 
at  leaft  make  adofe,  which  purges  gently  and  without  gripes. 
The  urine  is  that  day  more  copious  and  red  than  ufual,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinefe,  denotes  that  an  unnatural  heat  is 
diffipated  in  that  way.  They  who  have  an  averfion  to  fo 
many  pills,  take  the  fame  quantity  of  the  dried  flices,  and  in 
an  earthen  or  filver  vefl'el  boil  them  in  nine  ounces  of  water 
to  three,  which  they  drink  warm,  but  fometimes  they  mix 
fimples  with  it. 

This  manner  of  preparing  rhubarb  produces  the  moft  falutary 
effects.  An  obflinate  conitipation  had  reduced  a  mandarin  to 
the  greateft  extremity,  and  no  remedies  could  procure  him  a 
ftool  ;  he  vomited  them  up  as  foon  as  they  were  fwallowed, 
as  he  alfo  did  rhubarb,  whether  taken  in  pills  or  decoclion :  a 
Chinefe  phyfician  made  him  take  a  decoction  of  a  double  dofe 
of  this  prepared  rhubarb,  with  which  he  had  mixed  fome  vir- 
gin honey,  by  which  means  the  patient  had  no  naufeas,  and 
was  freed  from  this  diforder  without  any  pains  or  gripes. 
Some  European  phyficiansfay,  that  a  drachm  of  that  part  of 
the  rhubarb  where  they  firing  it,  given  in  the  morning  faff- 
ing, in  a  glafs  of  rofe  or  plantain-water,  is  an  infallible  re- 
medy for  fluxes.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  think  quite  other- 
wife,  and  fay,  that  the  rhubarb  always  begins  to  corrupt  at 
that  hole;  that  the  powder  found  there  is  of  no  ufe  ;  that  it 
ought  to  be  thrown  away;  and  that  only  the  internal  part  of 
the  root,  which  is  weighty  and  well  marbled,  ought  to  be 
ufed.  It  may  happen,  that  in  China  they  undervalue  this 
part  of  the  rhubarb,  becaufe  it  is  there  worth  no  more  than 
four-pence  a  pound,  or  becaufe,  being  much  dearer  in  Eu- 
rope, the  natives  are  unwilling  to  lofe  any  of  it. 
RICE,  according  to  Pomet,  is  the  producl  of  a  plant  which 
orows  very  common  in  many  places  of  Europe:  it  commonly 
"rows  in  the  water,  and,  as  fome  obferve,  though  the  water 
increafes  during  the  time  of  its  growth,  it  ftill  keeps  its  ear 
;ibove  the  furfaceof  it.  That  which  is  commonly  fold  in  Pa- 
ris, is  brought  from  Spain  and  Piedmont.  This  is  a  feed  of  fo 
oreat  ufe  and  profit,  that  it  may  be  called  the  manna  of  the 
poor,  and  throughout  feveral  entire  countries,  they  have 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  to  fubfift  on. 


Chufe  the  neweft  rice,  well  cleanfed,  large,  that  is  to  fay, 
plumper  well  fed,  white,  not  dufty,  nor  fmelling  rancid: 
thofe  who  take  notice  of  the  rice  of  Piedmont,  efteem  it 
much  more  than  that  of  Spain,  which  is  commonly  reddifh, 
and  of  a  faltifh  tafte.  The  ufe  of  rice,  chiefly  at  Paris,  is 
for  the  Lent  feafon,  when  they  boil  it  in  water,  then  in 
milk,  and  fometimes  reduce  it  to  powder,  that  is  to  fay  flour, 
which  they  ufe  inftead  of  wheat  flour  to  thicken  their  milk 
with. 

To  reduce  rice  into  powder,  pour  boiling  water  upon  it, 
and  then  wafh  it  with  cold  water,  fo  often  'till  the  water  re- 
mains clear ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  mortar  to  pound,  and 
when  it  is  powdered  fet  it  to  dry,  and  then  to  fearce  it  fine; 
for  it  will  often  appear  very  fine  when  it  is  wet,  and  yet  as  it 
dries  fhews  that  it  is  coarfe  and  requires  fitting. 
It  is  reftoratue,  nourifhing,  and  fweetening;  it  congluti- 
nates  the  humours,  and  is  ufeful  in  fluxes  of  the  belly;  it 
purifies  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  flops  haemorrhages.  It  is  ufed 
either  in  ptifans  or  food. 

Befides  this,  pearl  or  French  barley  is  ufed,  which  ought  to  be 
chofen  new,  dry,  plump,  and  well  fed,  white,  but  not  blanch- 
ed :  it  is  prepared  at  Charenton,  near  Paris;  but  the  beft  is 
that  of  Vitry.  We  likewife  have  rice  that  is  brought  from  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  make  a  fort  of  coffee 
of,  which  it  taftes  very  like  when  burnt.  The  poor  buy  what 
we  call  in  England  groats,  which  is  made  from  oats,  and 
when  ground  at  the  mill  is  called  oatmeal. 
There  is  a  millet  alfo  fhelled  and  picked,  which  they  prepare 
in  the  foreft  of  Orleans:  befides  other  pulfe,  as  the  green  and 
yellow  peafe,  which  come  from  Normandy,  and  the  beans 
of  Picardy  and  other  places;  there  are  other  things  alfo  fold 
in  the  fhops,  which  are  made  of  wheat  flour,  as  vermichelli, 
both  the  white  and  yellow  fort,  and  ftarch. 
The  vermichelli,  which  the  Italians  invented,  and  call  ver- 
micelli, is  a  pafte  made  out  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  wheat 
flour  and  water,  which  is  afterwards  drove  through  fmall  pipes 
like  fyringes,  to  what  length  or  thicknefs  they  pleafe;  fo 
that  from  the  refemblance  of  its  figure  to  fmall  worms,  it  is 
called  vermicelli.  Some  of  this  kind  of  pafte  they  make  in 
the  fhape  of  ribbands,  of  two  fingers  breadth,  and  this  they 
call  kagne  ;  other  parcels  of  it  are  formed  like  a  quill,  and 
thofe  they  call  macaron  ;  and  fome  in  fmall  grains  like  muf- 
tard-feeds,  which  they  call  femoule,  the  name  by  which  they 
call  the  finer  flour  they  compofe  it  of:  and  finally,  fome  in  the 
fhape  of  beads,  which  they  call  patrer.  They  colour  this 
paffe  as  they  fancy,  with  faffron  or  other  things,  and  fome- 
times make  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fugar,  and  cheefe. 
Of  late  years  this  is  made  at  Paris,  and  ufed  in  foups  and 
broth,  as  in  Italy,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  The  white 
vermicelli  ought  to  be  new  made  and  as  white  as  poflible,  and 
the  yellow  of  a  fine  golaen  colour,  the  drieft  and  the  neweft 
made  which  can  be  got. 

Starch  is  made  of  the  fsecula  of  wheat  flour,  which  the  ftarch- 
makers  form  into  cakes  and  dry  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  This  ufed  to  be  brought  into  France  from  Flan- 
ders and  other  countries,  but  at  prefent  that  (if  we  can 
believe  the  French)  which  is  made  at  Paris  furpafles  that  of 
all  other  places,  and  they  tranfport  from  thence  great  quan- 
tities into  other  parts  of  France,  and  feveral  neighbouring 
countries. 

We  ought  to  chufe  ftarch  for  being  white,  foft,  and  moft 
fubjecl  to  crumble,  likewife  fuch  as  has  been  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  not  in  an  oven,  which  makes  it  of  a  greyifh  white:  its 
ufe  is  fo  generally  known  that  it  needs  no  defcription. 
Monf.  Lemery  fays,  this  plant  bears  its  ftalk  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  that  of  wheat 
or  other  corn  :  the  leaves  are  long,  like  the  reed,  and  flefliy ; 
the  flowers  blow  on  the  top  like  barley,  but  the  feed  which 
follows  is  difpofed  in  clufters,  each  of  which  is  enclofed  in  a 
yellow  hufk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  thread.  This  feed  is  oblong, 
or  rather  oval,  and  white:  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  or 
low  grounds  in  Italy,  and  the  feed  brought  dry  from  Piedmont, 
Spain,  and  feveral  other  places :  its  chief  ufe  is  for  food,  but 
is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  phyfic:  it  nourifhes  well  and 
flops  fluxes,  therefore  is  good  in  armies,  camps,  and  fieges, 
becaufe  it  is  of  light  carriage  and  excellent  fuftenance,  and 
eafiiy  prepared  ;  it  increafes  blood,  and  reftores  in  confump- 
tions :  it  is  made  into  frumenty  by  boiling  in  milk,  or,  for 
want  thereof,  in  water  ;  or  into  cakes  with  water  or  milk, 
and  fo  baked  dry;  and  is  excellent  good  in  broth,  with  any 
kind  of  flefh. 

Eefide  the  other  ufes  of  rice,  there  is  an  excellent  fpirituous 
liquor  made  from  it,  which  the  people  of  Peru  call  acua,  and 
we,  from  a  wrong  pronunciation  of  the  word,  arrac. 

REMARKS. 

*  The  hrft  origin,  fays  a  late  French  writer,  of  rice  plantations 
in  Carolina,  was  purely  fortuitous;  afhip  on  its  return  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  happened  to  be  caff,  away  on  the  coaft  of  this 
colony,  fome  bags  of  rice  being  taken  out  of  the  fhip,  a  trial 
was  made  of  fowing  them,  which  fuccecdcd  beyond  expec- 
tation ;  and  this  cultivation  has  been  fo  improved,  that  for 
fome  time  paft,  one  year  with  another,  fifty  thoufand  barrels 
of  rice  are  fern  from  thence  to  Europe,  each  weighing  about 
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four  hundred  pounds,  and  at  leaft  worth  from  50  to  60  s.  per 
barrel,  and  often  more  ;  consequently,  at  only  50  s.  the  bar- 
rel, here  is  a  fum  of  125,000  1.  fterling,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  this  rice  is  re-exported  to  foreigners,  which  is  an  additional 
advantage  to  the  Englifh  ;  befides  that,  like  tobacco,  it  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  fhips. 

For  the  firft  encouragement  of  this  commerce,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  laid  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  rice,  exempt- 
ing that  of  its  own  colonies;  but  the  cultivation  of  rice 
comin°'  to  be  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  was  made  fubjecl  to  a 
duty.  'See  the  Business  of  the  Customs,  at  the  end,  of  P. 
[Plantations.]  And  this  duty  includes  only  the  rice  for 
home  confumption,  the  tranfportation  of  it  from  the  colonies 
all  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  being 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  ihips  (hall  directly  return  to 
England. 

Thus  the  Englifh  traders  are  enabled  to  fell  their  rice  cheaper 
than  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  formerly  a  great  market 
for  it ;  but  now,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Englilh,  this  trade  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb. 

If  thefe  laws  flood  in  need  of  any  addition,  it  is  a  difpenfing 
claufe  in  the  return  of  (hips  to  England,  when  the  owners  in- 
tended to  fell  them,  the  fale  of  fhips  in  England  being  fuch  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce,  that  it  is  highly  the  inte- 
reft  of  that  nation  to  facilitate  the  means  of  felling  them,  for 
the  greater  encouragement  of  building  more. 
From  north  to  fouth  the  Englilh  are  in  poffeffion  of  a  chain 
of  colonies,  reaching  to  Spanifh  Florida,  and  very  advan- 
tageoufly  lituated  for  trade  and  navigation.  Our  poffeffions, 
indeed,  are  of  larger  extent,  ftretching  themfelves  without 
bounds  *,  up  the  country,  where  they  inclofe  all  the  Englifh 
(ettlements,  and  the  Spanifh  in  Florida  ;  our  colonies  may  be 
faid  to  form  a  kind  of  a  bow,  of  which  thofe  of  the  other 
two  nations  are  the  firing. 

*  Obferve  the  Frenchman  !  Their  colonies  in  North  America 
are  boundlefs,  lb  many  of  their  map-makers  fay  ;  and  if 
their  minifters  lhould  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  what  will  it 
avail  England  to  treat  about  limits,  if  none  fhall  be  ac- 
knowleged?  See  the  article  Map,  and  our  article  British 
America,  bee  alfo  the  articles  Canada,  Colonies, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  andPLAN- 

TATIONS. 

The  Englifh  colonies,  continues  this  writer,  in  thefe  parts,  are 
Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylvania,  the 
two  Jerfeys,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia : 
thefe  different  colonies  have  their  refpeclive  government  both 
civil  and  military  ;  they  are  independent  and  feparated  one 
from  the  other,  Dut  the  fubje£tion  of  the  military  govern- 
ment, in  regard  of  the  civil,  will  be  an  eternal  bar  to  any 
Coalition  of  their  forces  for  acting  harmonioufly  under 
one  chief*. 

*  Under  the  feveral  heads  before  referred  to,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  Ihew  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  coalition  of 
forces,  and  a  union  of  power  among  our  Britifh  colonies  in 
North  America,  before  the  laft  war,  as  an  effectual  barrier 
againft  the  Ihameful  incroachments  which  the  French  had 
been  many  years  making  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  all 
which  came  to  pass  :  and  I  had  the  unfpeakable  fatis- 
facfion  to  obferve,  that  fuch  union  of  lories  and  power 
which  I  had  done  myfelf  the  honour  to  point  out  and 
zealoufly  recommend,  was  adopted  by  his  late  Majefty's 
councils. 

Every  country  being  governed  by  its  own  inhabitants  there, 
mind  only  themfelves,  with  little  or  no  concern  about  their 
neighbours ;  it  is  not  the  authority  of  the  governors,  or  even 
of  the  king  himfelf,  which,  without  the  confent  of  the  af- 
fembly  of  a  colony,  can  march  its  troops  and  militia  to  the 
affifiance  of  any  other  which  may  be  attacked  ;  particularly 
the  New  England  people  have  carried  matters  fp  far,  as  to 
make  their  governor  dependent  on  them  for  his  revenue ;  and 
on  fome  differences  between  them  and  the  king's  council  con- 
cerning their  governor,  they  had  the  confidence  to  fay,  it  was 
little  confidered  that  this  colony  afforded  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  capable  of  carrying  arms  *. 

*  Certainly  this  French  fcribbler  could  have  fuch  intelligence 
only  from  fome  of  his  Popifh  emiflaries,  who  are  reftlefs  in 
fowing  the  feeds  of  confufion,  as  well  in  Britifh  America 
as  in  the  mother  country. 

The  military  power  of  a  country,  where  there  is  fuch  a  flen- 
der  fubordination,  is  little  to  be  feared  ;  yet  is  it  the  only  one 
which  might  be  formidable  from  the  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, did  not  their  inclination  tend  rather  to  be  pirates 
*  than  foldiers ;  beiides,  in  every  point  of  the  military  go- 
vernment, it  is  certain,  that  we  are  vattly  Superior  to 
the  English  f.' 

*  What  an  impudentand  groundlefs  reflection  does  this  French- 
man make  upon  our  North  Americans  ! 

■\  If  this  be  true,  as  we  have  now  reafon  to  believe,  we  doubt 
not,  but  from  the  wildom  of  his  Majelly's  councils  at  pre- 
sent,   that  the  fcene  will  foon  be  changed,  and  that  our 
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brave  North  Americans  will  be  as  fuccefsful  againft  the 
French  on  the  majh,  as  they  were  at  Cape  Breton,  and  that 
the  confequences  0/ their  fuccefs  may  prove  more  fatisfac- 
tory  to  them  in  the  prefent,  than  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  reader  is  delired  to  obferve  here  as  well  as  elfewhere, 
that  the  author  wrote  this  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  laft 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  judges  it  more  fatisfaclory  to  re- 
main as  it  does;  it  giving  an  infight  into  the  hillory  of  the 
times,  and  (hews  better  the  nature  of  the  laft  peace. 

In  an  adt  of  parliament  paffed  anno  regni  Geo.  II.  tricefimo 
tertio,  intituled,  An  a£t  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  Rice 
from  his  Majefty's  province  of  Carolina  in  America,  directly 
to  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifierre,  in  fhips 
built  in,  and  belonging  to,  Great  Britain,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law;  which  was  to  be  in  force  for  five  years  from 
the  29th  day  of  September  1730,  and  from  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament;  and  alfo  an  acf  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  faid  reign,  to  continue  the  faid  act 
from  the  expiration  thereof,  till  the  29th  of  September  1742, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion,  and  fu 
extend  that  liberty  to  the  province  of  Georgia  in  America; 
which  faid  a£ts,  by  feveral  fubfequent  acts  made  in  the  15th 
and  16th,  the  20th  and  27th  years  of  the  faid  reign,  were 
further  continued  from  the  expiration  thereof,  till  the  29th 
of  September  1760,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feffion,  fhall  be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  conti- 
nued from  the  expiration  thereof  to  the  faid  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1767,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  feffion 
of  parliament. 
RIVERS.  Navigable  rivers  are  of  fuch  important  ufe  in  a 
trading  nation,  that  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in 
general  upon  that  head  :  we  fhall,  however,  take  notice  of 
fomething  particular  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  feems  to 
merit  the  public  attention. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Congreve,  late  of  Wolverhampton  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  after  many  years  obfervation  on  the  coun- 
try between  the  Severn  and  the  Trent,  formed  a  defign  of 
uniting  thofe  rivers,  and  was  at  the  labour  and  expence  of 
meafuring  and  calculating  every  part  of  the  levels  in  that 
difiance  ;  and  hath  publifhed  this  proof  of  his  ingenuity, 
without  fearing  the  reproachful  name  of  projector,  ufually 
befiowed  by  the  ignorant,  on  all  thofe  who  attempt  any  thing 
new  for  the  fervice  of  mankind.  He  hath  fhewn,  by  com- 
paring it  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind  effected  in  other 
countries,  that  this  defign  may  be  executed  without  any  very 
great  difficulty  or  expence  ;  and  the  mill  and  forges  on  the 
canal  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  fluices  will  be  mutually 
ufeful  to  each  other,  according  to  the  modern  way  of  con- 
ducting improvements  of  this  nature. 

The  expence  will  appear  kfs  confiderable  than  may  be  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  by  comparing  it  with  works  of  tlrs  kind  al- 
ready executed  ;  and  might  be  lefs  fo,  by  employing  the  ar- 
my on  this  undertaking,  giving  them  a  rrafonable  addition 
of  pay. 

By  the  account  kept  of  the  expence  of  cutting  the  new  ca- 
nal at  Chefter,  in  the  year  1735,  it  appears  that  a  canal  dug 
100  feet  wide  at  top,  6  feet  deep,  and  60  wide  at  bottom, 
coft  28  s.  every  ten  feet,  which  amounts  to  739  1.  4  s.  per 
mile  ;  that  the  expence  of  that  canal  20  miles,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 17,000  1.  But  here  a  canal  of  half  thefe  dimenfions 
will  anfwer  all  purppfes,  and  will  not  be  half  the  expence. 
A  barge  120  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  containing  1800  fu- 
perficial  feet,  and  drawing  2  feet  water,  is  equal  in  weight 
to  3600  cubic  feet ;  each  foot  cubic  weighing  70  pounds, 
amounts  to  252,000  pound  weight ;  this  barge,  if  drawn 
with  fix  horfes,  will  carry  126  tons,  with  two  feet  water,  or 
very  little  more.  If  this  fcheme  be  completed,  it  will  make 
a  paffage  by  water  from  York  to  Briftol,  acrofs  the  middle  of 
the  kingdom,  where  moil  of  the  heavy  goods  are  made  or 
produced.  Timber,  coals,  lead,  iron,  millftones,  lime,  ala- 
bafter,  marble,  Birmingham,  and  all  other  wares  made  in  the 
kingdom,  would  be  carried  to  all  parts  at  a  cheap  rate.  What 
advantage  this  will  be  to  the  land-owners,  as  well  as  to  trade, 
I  need  not  mention.  But  fo  beneficial  a  fcheme,  fo  clearly 
ftated,  merits  the  regard  of  the  public. 

The  difiance  and  fall  of  the  water  from  Alderfley  to  Burton 
upon  Trent,  is  as  follows : 

Miles.  Fur.  Perch.  Feet.  Inch. 

From  Alderfley  to  Newmill  is       2     1     25     Fall 
Thence  to  Penkridge  -         8     3     36 

From  Penkridge  to  Burton     -     33     2     o 


20     o 

68     9 

100     9 


Total     43     7 
In  which  fpace  are  17  mills  and  forges. 
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Miles.  Fur.  Perch. 


From  Alderfley  to  Newbridge      040 
Thence  to  Preftwood         -  12     5     o 

From  Preftwood  to  Severn     -     1308 


Fall 


Total     26     1     8 
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In  which  fpacc  are  25  mills  and  forges. 

Length  of  the  whole,  70  miles,  29  perches;  fall  both  ways, 

475  feet- 

There  are  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  faid  water  42  mills 
and  forges,  which,  by  late  improvements,  will  be  a  great 
help  to  make  the  rivers  navigable,  without  any  damage  to  the 
mills. 

The  fall  of  the  water  in  the  canal  betwixt  Peterfburgh  and 
the  Wolga,  in  Ruffia,  both  ways  (that  is,  eaft  and  weft)  is 
555  feet,  which  is  more  than  the  fall  of  the  water  of  this  ca- 
nal by  80  feet.  Vid.  Capt.  Perry's  Account  of  Ruffia. 
In  475  feet  (the  fall  of  the  Penk  and  Smethftall)  are  158  yards, 
1  foot,  which  will  require  32  locks,  wears,  and  turnpikes, 
each  lock,  &c.  being  5  yards  high ;  which  is  not  equal  in 
number  to  the  locks  upon  the  river  betwixt  Letchlade  and 
London,  which,  in  138  miles,  hath  36  locks,  wears,  and 
turnpikes. 

A  canal  from  Severn  to  Trent,  may  be  made,  viz. 

Sixteen  thoufand  acres  are  in  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  five  mea- 
fured  miles:  fuch  a  fquare  feemsto  be  betwixt  Efington  wind- 
mill, the  head  of  Chillington  mill-pool,  and  the  tops  of 
Wrotteflye-park,  Tettenhall-wood,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Biftibury-hills. 

Seven  brooks  arife  from  the  fprings  and  rain-waters  that  fall 
on  thefe  16,000  acres,  and  may  all  be  drawn  into  a  maga- 
zine in  the  moors  betwixt  Tunftall  and  Penford. 
Five  or  fix  hundred  acres  will  be  in  this  magazine,  if  a  dam 
of  24  feet  high  be  made  betwixt  the  new  mills  at  Penford 
and  the  hill,  in  which  the  ftone- quarry,  and  another  at  the 
new  bridge  of  Tettenhall,   10  feet  high. 
Twelve  miles  or  lefs  will  be  the  length  of  the  canal  from 
Tettenhall  to  Preftwood,  where  the  Smethftall  meets  the  wa- 
ter from  Stourbridge,  and  fo  goes  to  Severn. 
Eight  miles  or  lefs  will  be  the  length  of  the  canal   from 
Penford  to  Penkridge,  from  whence  the  river  will  eafily  be 
made  navigable  to  Burton:  the  land-floods  of  thefe  16,000 
acres,  that  now  are  hurtful  to  mills  and  forges,  by  this  maga- 
zine will  be  made  ferviceable. 

Seventy-one  market-towns  and  cities  may  trade  by  this  canal. 
More  may  be  added. 

Two  brooks  run  into  the  pool  at  Gofebrook-mill,  from 
whence  the  water  wil)  run  both  into  Severn  and  Trent,  when- 
ever the  miller  pleafes. 

Five  brooks  only  feed  the  magazine  of  St.  Feriol  in  Langue- 
doc,  which  hath  595  acres  in  it,  and  fupplies  a  canal   64 
French  leagues  long.     See  Philof.  TranfacL  No.  56. 
Two  millions  and  fifty  thoufand  acres  in  the  three  counties 
of  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Leicefter. 

Twenty- four  miles  inland  navigation  only  to  thefe  three 
counties. 

One  market-town  only  out  of  forty  hath  navigation  in  the 
three  counties. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  got  by  wa- 
ter-carriage in  the  fame  quantity  of  land  in  the  feven  Dutch 
provinces. 

Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  is  the  length 
of  the  fifteen  Roman  roads  in  England  and  Wales,   many 
parts  of  which  are  fpoiled  for  want  of  inland  navigation. 
One  thoufand  pounds  per  week  loft  out  of  the  iron  trade  with- 
in fix  miles  of  Dudley-caftle. 

One  thoufand  tons  of  coals  might,  perhaps,  be  fold  every  week 
more  than  now  are  in  the  three  counties,  and  as  many  of 
lead,  lime,  iron,  ftone,  timber,  marble,  fullers-earth,  wool, 
&c.  if  a  canal  were  made  betwixt  Severn  and  Trent  by 
Penk  and  Stour ;  then  clothiers  might  trade  from  Burton  to 
Kinfare,  and  fo  to  Bridgwater,  Sec. 

One  tenth  of  the  wafte  land  of  the  three  counties  inclofed, 
will  be  worth  10,000 1.  per  ann.  at  4s.  per  acre,  which  will 
make  a  canal,  and  keep  poor  vicars ;  this  canal  will  make  an 
eafy  and  cheap  carriage  betwixt  the  weftern  and  northern 
clothiers,  and  bring  fifh  living,  in  well-boats,  to  fupply  thefe 
three  inland  counties. 

300,000  1.  per  ann.  is,  fays  Sir  William  Petty,  the  charge  of 
the  land-carriage  in  England,  one  third  of  which  might  pro- 
bably be  faved,  if  this  canal  were  made  betwixt  Severn  and 
Trent,  and  another  betwixt  Severn  and  Thames  by  the  Bath 
river,  and  market-towns  have  corn,  cheefe,  &c.  carried 
cheaper  than  by  horfes,  and  2000  1.  per  week  might  be  added 
to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  hufbandry  and  manufactory, 
the  money  faved  by  water-carriage. 

Nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  product  of  all  tilled  lands  are  owing 
to  the  labour  of  men  and  horfes,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fo  that  to 
take  off  many  men  and  horfes  from  hufbandry,  to  land-car- 
riage, muft  be  a  vaft  damage  to  hufbandry,  and  no  fmall  da- 
mage to  the  roads. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  or  more  is  the  length  of  the  magazine 
in  the  moors  betwixt  Newbridge  and  Penford  on  the  weft 
fide  of  it,  three  miles  the  length  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide :  it 
may  contain  456  acres. 

Fifty  acres  more  might  be  added  to  it,  by  placing  one  fluice 
on  the  Dam-mill  brook  out  of  the  boggy  lands  betwixt  Barn- 
hurft  and  Cronkwall,  and  one  other  fluice  on  the  Mofely 
brook,  out  of  the  boggy  lands  betwixt  Penford  wood  and 


Manrell-Newhoufe,  upon  the  road  betwixt  Wolverhamoton 
and  Stafford.  ^ 

More  magazines  may  be  made  on  the  brooks  that  come  out 
of  the  foreft  of  Cannock,  &c.  which  would  fall  into  the  ca- 
nal, though  not  into  this  magazine. 

Seven   mills  upon   the   brooks  that  would  come  into  thefe 
moors,  to  join  the  Barnhurft   brook,  viz.  Chillington  mill 
Dam-mill,  New-mill,  Seawall-mill,  Gofebrook-mjll,  Tun! 
ftall-mill,  and  Fordhoufe-mill,  all  which  depend  upon  fpm.ps" 
and  have  but  fmall  pools,  except  one.  ' 

If  the  rains  on  thefe  16,000  acres  that  come  into  thtfe  moors 
betwixt  Newbridge  and  Penford  are  36  inches,  which  is  |cfs 
by  fix  inches  than  the  rains  of  Lancashire  and  Chcfhire 
which  join  to  part  of  Stafford  (hi  re,  they  are  more  than  the 
rains  of  Lifle  by  one  third,  fir  the  rains  are  but  24  inches 
which  help  their  canal  and  that  of  Mardvke;  and  almoft 
double  to  the  rains  of  Paris,  which  are  ic/inches,  and  per- 
haps to  thofe  of  Briare,  which  help  to  fill  the  canal  betwixt 
the  two  rivers  of  Paris  and  Orleans. 

The  rains  on  thefe  16,000  acres  will  probably  fill  this  maga- 
zine 12  times  per  ann.  2  yards  deep. 

The  depth  of  rain-water,  if  it  were  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth 
Would  amount,  one  year  with  another,  at  Townley  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  42  inches  and  a  half,  at  Upminfter  in  Efllx  10 
inches  and  a  quarter,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  32  inches  and 
a  half,  atPifa  in  Italy  43  inches  and  a  qu.rte  1,  at  Paris  in 
France  19  inches,  and  at  Lifle  in  Flanders  24  inches. 
Forty  acres  allowed  to  each  canal  and  its  locks,  io  that  the 
magazine  of  500  acres  will  fill  both  the  canals,  and  their 
locks,  being  80  acres,  five  or  fix  times  before  it  is  empty 
once.  ' 

N.  B.  That  the  rains  on  the  weft  fide  of  England  are  double 
to  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  that  this  magazine  will  not  be 
40  miles  from  Weft-Chefter. 

If  this  canal  were  made,  and  two  or  three  more,  it  is  veri 
probable  that  the  fame  number  of  woiking  horfes  and  their 
drivers  now  employed  in  England,  working  the  fame  num- 
ber of  hours  every  day,  m^y  improve  the  product  of  the 
lands  of  England  to  be  worth  1,000,000  1.  of  money  per 
ann.  more  than  they  are  now.  For  the  ho-fes  that  might  be 
fpared  from  carriage  on  the  roads,  as  alio  thofe  that  carrycom, 
&c.  to  markets,  might  carry  marie,  lime,  &c.  which  now 
lie  ufelefs  in  the  earth,  for  improvement  of  land,  to  make 
them  produce  much  more  corn  and  grafs,  than  they  now  do. 

Observations  concerning  the  Rivers  betwixt  Oxford 
and  Bath. 

Sir  James  Long's  objections  were  made  new  in  1683-4,  which 

are  faid  to  be  anfwered  in  1664  by  Mr.  Aylyffe,  Mr.  Smith, 

&c.  who  were  for  an  inland  navigation   betwixt  Avon  and 

Ifis,  by  a  cut  to  be  made  from  A4almfbury  to  Summerford 

upon  Ifis  near  Cricklade. 

Sixty  thoufand  pounds  computed  by  Matthews  and  Bafker- 

ville  to  be  the  charge  of  the  canal  from  Briftol  to  Oxford, 

though  there  may  be  rocks  to  be  cut  through. 

Three  pounds  per  ton  the   price  of  carriage  by  land,  and 

twenty  (hillings  per  ton  by  water,  from  Oxford  to  London. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Rowland  Vaughan  were  faid  to  defign  this 

in  queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

Judge  Vaughan  propofes  projeflors  to  be  hanged  that  did  not 

finifh  any  navigation  undertaken  by  fubfciipil'on,  if  they  mif- 

applied  the  money. 

From  Cricklade  to  Purtonftalke  one  mile  and  a  half,  thenc* 

to  the  foot  of  Purtonhill  one  mile  and  an  half,  thence  to 

Brinkworth  betwixt  Summerford  and  Malmfbury  to  fall  into 

the  Avon  feven  miles.     Here  may  a  canal  be  cut. 

A  boat  might  pafs  from  London  to  Briftol  in  ten  days. 

The  bill  faid  to  pafs  the  commons,  but  ftopt  when  twici 

read,  with  the  lords. 

Cromwell  faid  to  offer  20,000  1.  at  the  Navy- Office  to  join 

the  city  of  London  in  this  defigned  cut. 

Matthews  dedicates  a  book  about  it  to  king  Charles  II.  ann. 

1670. 

Vid.  Mr.  Fridour's  book,   1672,  of  the  Languedoc  canal; 

and  Philof.  Tranr.  No.  56.  where  is  a  map  of  it. 

Mr.  Collins  fays,  that  frcm  canals  to  water  grounds  fprinkled 

with  fait  is  vaft  profit. 

Capt.  Matthews  had  a  private  feal  for  the  cut  granted  to  him, 
as  he  fays,  by  king  Charles  II. 

Thirty-fix  locks,  wears,  and  turnpikes,  are  upon  the  river 
Thames  betwixt  London  and  Letchlade,  by  which  naviga- 
tion London  receives  the  provifions  of  feven  counties,  and 
fend  its  merchants  goods  to  them. 

It  is  humbly  fuppofed,  that  the  fame  number  of  locks,  or 
fewer,  may  make  good  this  navigation  betwixt  Severn  and 
Trent,  and  carry  the  provifions  and  manufactures  of  feven 
counties,  or  more,  to  above  70  market-towns  and  cities. 
Ninety-three  miles  Englifh  is  the  length  of  the  canal  begun 
betwixt  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  fo  make  a  communication 
betwixt  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  Seas. 
The  Ladoga  canal  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  Peterfburgh  460 
Englifh  miles  long,  the  fall  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Wolga  no  feet,  of  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Neva  (upon  which 
another  dock  is  to  be  made)  445  feet  fall.    Total  555. 

Vid. 
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Vid.  Capt.  Perry's  Account  of  Ruflia. 
Four  hundred   feventy-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  men  were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  to  draw  down  the 
lake  of  Mexico.     Vid.   Collection   of  Travels,  Vol.   IV. 
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REMARKS. 

Under  our  article  France,  we  have  fhewn  what  advantages 
the  trade  of  that  nation  derives  from  the  great  plenty  of  ri- 
ver-navigation that  runs  through  moftpartsof  their  provinces. 
The  convenience  of  communication,  the  facility  of  carriage 
for  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures  to  the  fea,  are 
two  obj  cts  of  great  importance  for  a  kingdom  of  fo  vaft  an 
extent  as  that  of  France.  Its  principal  rivers,  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garrone,  the  Rhone,  with  the  others,  that  run 
into  them,  are  an  advantage  it  owes  to  nature.  Its  induftry 
has  added  to  it  Navigab le  Canals,  admirable  for  the 
immenfity  of  the  work,  and  for  the  profits  the  commerce 
draws  from  them.  Such  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  by  means 
of  which  Riquet  eftablifhed  a  commodious  communication 
between  Bourdeaux  and  Marfeilles,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean:  fuch  the  canals  of  Orleans  and 
Briare,  between  the  countries  watered  by  the  Seine  and  Loire; 
not  to  mention  other  canals,  and  projects  for  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  the  carrying  of  which  into  execution  will  have 
refpectively  their  ufe  and  advantage. 

The  Dutch  too  have  an  infinite  number  of  rivers  and  canals, 
running  through  the  whole  feventeen  provinces  [fee  the  ar 
tide  Un  i  ted  Provinces],  fome  in  every  part ;  and  as  all 
thefe  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  fo  this  river-navigation 
is  fo  ccnfiderable,  particularly  in  thofe  provinces,  that  it  is 
faid,  above  50,000  men  are  conftantly  employed  upon  them 
in  the  dominions  of  the  States- General;  who  being  all  ufed 
to  the  water,  make  good  feamen  on  occafion.  By  mean  of 
this  river-navigation,  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  great  and  bene- 
ficial commerce  with  Germany  and  France,  and  even  as  high 
as  Switzerland. 

In  this  they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  rival :  the  trade  up  the 
Maefe  and  the  Rhine  is,  as  it  were,  their  own,  and  through 
them  they  trade  into  all  the  navigable  rivers,  which  flow  into 
them ;  by  the  means  of  which,  the  Dutch  enjoy  a  full  com- 
merce on  both  thofe  great  ftreams,  and  poffefs  the  trade  of  all 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow;  and  by  the  Danube, 
■which  begins  to  be  navigable  near  the  Neckar,  they  have 
likewife  a  trade  down  that  river  into  Bavaria,  and  even  to 
Vienna  itfelf. 

The  Spaniards  are  endeavouring  to  improve  their  river  navi- 
gation.— The  great  importance  of  making  the  river  Ebro 
navigable,  has  been  recommended  to  the  court  of  Madrid  by 
an  able  minifter.  It  is  intended,  it  feems,  to  make  that  river 
more  navigable  from  Navarre,  or  even  higher  up,  down  to 
the  very  alfaqucs  of  Tortofa,  where  it  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. By  this  means,  the  fuperfluous  commodities  and 
fruits  of  the  feveral  countries  which  this  river  traverfes,  may 
be  conveyed  at  an  eafier  charge,  and  their  traffic  on  that  ac- 
count facilitated  ;  and  many  other  benefits  procured,  with- 
out any  real  expence,  as  the  principal  difficulties  are  at  pre- 
fent  furmounted,  infomuch  that  flat- bottomed  veffels  fre- 
quently pafs  from  the  neighbouihood  of  Tudela  to  Tortofa, 
and  even  to  the  fea,  laden  with  gunpowder,  bombs,  gra- 
nades,  artillery,  and  other  military  (tores,  manufactured  in 
Navarre,  as  alio  any  other  commodities,  that  want  carriage 
thither  ;  though  the  navigation  has  its  difficulties,  efpecially 
at  the  water- fall  of  Flix,  where  they  are  at  the  charge  and 
trouble  of  landing  the  goods,  and  putting  them  aboard  again. 
Eut  this,  and  the  other  inconveniencies,  they  fav,  may  be 
eafily  removed,  as  we  have  feen,  in  Flanders,  France,  and 
Holland,  much  greater  furmounted  by  means  of  flood-gates, 
fluices,  and  other  contrivances.  If  the  navigation  of  this  ri- 
ter  mould  be  made  more  eafy,  the  Spaniards  may  go  up  and 
down  the  river  with  common  veffels,  which  will  not  only 
promote  the  mutual  commerce  of  the  feveral  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  that  which  might  be  carried  on  abroad,  but  alfo 
ferve  for  the  tranfport  of  all  the  materials  neccfiary  for  the 
navy ;  and  the  above  {lores  of  war,  together  with  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  fupplies  for  the  army,  and  his  Majefty's 
garrilons,  to  the  faving  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  have 
been  expended  in  that  kingdom,  by  carrying  them,  as  they 
have  done  on  feveral  occafions,  either  upon  horfes  or  in  wag- 
gons.    And, 

By  erecting  of  new  fhip- yards  in  the  alfaques,  they  propofe 
to  themfelves  other  advantages.  For  as  they  will  be  lituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro,  they  happen  to  lie  in  the  very 
paffage  of  the  mafts,  planking,  and  other  timber,  which  be- 
ing cut  down  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  conveyed 
by  different  roads,  and  fmall  rivers  into  the  Ebro,  they  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocean.  And  if  fuch  quantities  of  naval  ftores  in  general  be 
detained  in  the  aliaques,  aslhall  be  worked  up  in  the  propofed 
new  fhip-yards,  there  will  be  faved  the  expence  and  rifk  of 
tranfporting  them  to  Calabria,  and  the  four  towns,  as  has  been 
dorfe,  making  a  coafling  voyage  of  above  500  leagues  ;  fo 
that  the  way  will  be  fo  much  fhorter  than  when  they  ca'rry 
them  to  thefe  parts,  fubjecr  to  the  expence  and  hazard'abovc- 


mentioned.  By  thismeafure  the  Spaniards  propofe  to  procure 
many  able  hands  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  their 
new  fhip-yards,  and  thereby  have  fuch  kinds  of  works  efta- 
blifhed in  feveral  places:  they  will,  by  this  means,  alfo  be  ena- 
bled to  improve  and  fecure  the  budding  and  fitting  out  of  men 
of  war  and  merchant-men,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
eafier  to  man  the  fhips  upon  thefe  coafts,  that  as  foon  as  they 
are  finiihed,  they  might  fail  to  the  ports  of  Andalulia,  or  other 
parts,  that  mould  be  thought  proper ;  fince,  even  for  the  few 
that  have  been  lately  built  in  the  yards  of  Calabiia  and  the 
four  towns,  it  is  well  known,  that  after  great  delays  and  ex- 
pence,  the  Spaniards  could  procure  but  a  fcanty  number  of 
hands  in  thofe  provinces  to  man  them  for  fo  fhort  a  trip  as  to 
Cadiz. — This  is  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  Spaniards  are  about, 
in  regard  to  the  increafe  of  their  river-navigation. — And  we 
might  mention  more  inftances  of  feveral  powers  in  Europe, 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  are  purfuing  the  like  mea- 
fures.  No  one  need  be  informed  of  the  unfpeakable  benefit 
arifing  to  trade  from  the  river-navigation  on  the  continent 
of  America.  The  Louiiiana,  as  the  French  have  chriftened 
Florida,  a  vaff  country  watered  by  the  river  Miffiffipi,  and  by 
a  multitude  of  other  rivers,  yield  the  French  at  prelent  more 
than  bare  promifes,  as  we  are  likely  foon  to  experience  to 
our  coft,  unlefs  they  fhall  be  effectually  checked  in  their 
career :  nor  is  the  fame  of  Jefs  utility  and  importance  in  Afia. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but  that  in  a  country  of  fuch  an  ex- 
ceeding extent  as  China,  and  fo  very  populous,  there  muft 
be  a  communication  of  the  product  of  one  province  with 
another,  and  that  this  muff  occafion  a  very  great  trade  amon» 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fo  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well  by 
land-carriage  as  by  river- navigation ;  and  efpecially  by  their 
canals,  of  which  the  royal  canal  in  China  from  Canton  to 
Pekin  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Their  river-navigation  is  exceeding  great ;  the  two  rivers  of 
Kiang  andHoangare  known  to  be  navigable,  the  firft  above 
1200  miles,  the  latter  700  miles.  The  great  lake  Phujano- 
is  faid  to  be  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  great  Hud's 
failing  in  it.  Some  exaggerating  authors  raife  thefe  things  up 
to  impoflibilities,  and  tell  us  they  have  300,000  fhips  and 
bsrks,  and  that  it  is  ordinary  to  fee  30,000  vcffels  on  the  ri- 
ver at  Nanquin  at  once,  befides  fuch  as  are  continually  going 
and  coming  upon  bufinefs. 

Certain  it  is,  there  is  a  vaft  inland  commerce  among  them, 
the  product  of  the  refpective  provinces  requiring  it :  for  as  the 
feveral  productions  are  extremely  different,  fo  the  diflant  pro- 
vinces call  for  thofe  things  in  trarjk:  which  they  have  not  of 
their  own,  and  which  are  the  product  of  the  provinces  molt 
remote.  Thus  the  carrying  and  recarrying  thofe  productions, 
whether  for  fubfiftence  or  for  merchandize,  neeeffarily  re- 
quires all  poffible  affiftance  of  boats,  horfes,  and  men  ;  and 
this  occafions  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  their  trade. 
For  example. 

The  beft  and  fineft  filk  is  found  in  the  province  of  Chekiam 
or  Chekaing,  lying  fouth   of  Nanquin,  the  country   beinc 
fpread  over  with  forefts  of  mulberry- trees.     The  chief  city  o?< 
this  province  is  Hamcheu,  a  place  full  of  the  people  employ  cd 
in  drawing  or  fpinning  thefilk  from  the  worms,  and  doubling 
it  again,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  throwfter's  mil! :  alfo  they 
tell  us  there  are  10,000  throwffers,  or  twifters  of  filk,  here. 
To  this  city    there  is  a  navigation  by  17   canals  or  rivers 
fome  reaching  to  one  river,  fome  to  another:  fo  that  the  filk 
is,   or  may  be,  tranfported  by  water-carriage  to  all  the  great 
cities  and  fea- potts  in  China  ;  fome  of  which  oiherwife  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  filk,  without  fetch- 
ing the  materials,  at  great  charge,  a  long  way  by  land. 
It  is  from  this  city  the  raw  filk  is  brought  above  ico  miles,  to 
the  fea  port  of  Limpo,  from  whence  the  Engliih  factory  ie- 
ceive  it,  and  bring  away  great  quantities  of  it  to  Europe. 
From  this  city  it  is  likewife  carried  north  to  Pekin,  and  fbuth 
to  Canton,   place;  diftant  and  remote,  one  above  700  miles 
one  way,  the  other  600  miles  another  way  ;  in  both  which 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Nanquin  (the  greateft  of  them  all)  the 
manufactures  work  it  up  into  the  moft  curious  broad  filks 
and  other  manufactures,  of  which  this  country  is  fo  full. 
Kiamfi  is  an  inland  province,  full  300  miles  from  the  fea,  at 
the  neareft  diftance,  and  almoft  500  at  the  remoteft,  yet  it 
has  the  royal  canal  running  through  the  center  of  it,    in  i's 
paffage  from  Canton  to  Pekin:  fo  that,  by  this  canal,  there 
is  a  navigation  quite  through  the  province,  and  a  communi- 
cation of    inland  trade  from  fea  to  fea,  as  it 'may  be  called  : 
that  is,  from  Lamton  Bay,  or  Langchang,  as  the  Chinefe  call 
it,  to  the  bay  of  Nanquin,  and  the  fea  of  Cang  below  Pekin 
which  is  aibove    1000  miles. 

In  the  north  part  of  this  province  alfo  is  the  great  inland  fea, 
or  lake,  of  Phangu,  or  Fujang,  which  has  icoo  very  large 
fhips,  or  jonks,  employed  on  It,  and  all  the  rivers  in  the  pro- 
vince fall  into  it:  they  fay  it  is  300  miles  in  circumference, 
and  empties  all  its  waters  into  the  great  river  Kouang,  or  the 
Blue  River. 

]n  this  province,  lies  the  great  manufacture  of  china-ware; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fineft  and  beft  is  made  here. 
From  hence,  after  great  multitudes  of  people  areemployed  in 
the  labouring  part,  the  goods  are  conveyed  by  water  to  all 
parti  of  the  empire,  and  to  all  the  feveral  ports  of  Tonquin, 
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Canton,  Amoy,  Nanquin,  Pekin,  Chufan,  Limpo,  and  from 
thofe  ports  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 
This  trade  muft  of  necefiity  employ  not  only  a  great  many 
hands,  but  a  great  many  veflels,  boats,  and  barks,  upon  thole 
canals,  lakes,  rivers,  and  feas :    and  it  will  not  be  wondered, 
were  we  to  go  over  all  the  provinces  in  this  manner,  and  view 
the  inland  commerce,  by  which  59  millions  of  people  are 
faid  to  be  fed,  cloathed,  and  employed  (for  fo  many  they  tell 
us  the  country  contains) :  it  will  not,  I  fay,  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  numbers  of  fhips,  barks,  and  boats,  are  {o  many, 
which  are  feen  upon  thofe  rivers  and  canals. 
The  next  province  weft  of  this,  and  yet  farther  from  the  fea, 
is  Huquam.     The  great  river  Koiang  runs  through  the  heart 
of  this  province  ;  and  the  channel  being  very  broad,  and 
withal  exceeding  deep,  the  ftream  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  is 
therefore  not  only  navigable  for  great  fhips,  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  very  fafe  and  eafy. 

Here  is  alfo  another  lake,  or  inland  fea,  larger  than  the  for- 
mer, being,  as  fome  write,  400  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  fome 
places  50  to  100  fathoms  deep,  on  which  there  are  very  large 
fhips  employed.  All  this  is  taken  notice  of,  to  (hew  that  the 
inland  trade  of  this  country  is  exceeding  great,  by  the  means 
of  river-navigation  :  for  as  this  river  is  made  ufe  of  to  fupply 
the  two  populous  cities  of  Chiccheu  and  Nanquin,  in  which 
are  fo  many  millions  of  people,  as  well  with  proviGons  as 
with  manufactures  and  merchandizes  of  feveral  kinds,  fo  the 
trade  muft  be  very  great,  and  the  number  of  veflels  employed 
alfo  very  great ;  and  it  is  certainly  fo,  for  they  tell  us  there 
are  above  a  million  of  people  taken  up  in  the  navigation  of 
this  one  river  only,  and  in  the  canals  made  from  it  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  includ- 
ing the  two  great  lakes. 

The  product  of  this  province  is  chiefly  corn  and  rice,  cotton 
and  fifh  ;  the  latter  is  found  in  the  great  lake  mentioned  above 
in  moft  incredible  quantities,  which  are  carried  down  the  great 
river  to  Chiccheu  and  Nanquin  in  boats,  with  wells  to  keep 
them  alive. 

The  great  quantity  of  corn  and  rice  carried  down  to  Nan- 
quin, &c.  is  enough  to  keep  a  very  great  number  of  veflels 
conftantly  employed,  and  no  queftion  it  does  employ  fome 
thoufands. 

But  the  navigation  does  not  end  here,  the  Koiang  being  na- 
vigable ftill  further  weft :  for  this  river,  which  takes  its  rife 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  in  the  Great  Mogul's  country, 
runs  above  500  miles,  and  is  a  very  large  river  before  it  en- 
ters the  dominions  of  China :  fo  that  it  is  navigable  to  the 
fartheft  weftern  bounds  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 
It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  how  the  navigation  of  this  river 
reaching  thus  far,  is  particularly  ufeful,  and  indeed  neceffary 
to  trade,  becaufe  in  thefe  weftern  provinces  of  China,  the 
heavy  and  bulky  goods  are  chiefly  produced,  which  could  not 
be  carried  fo  far  as  to  the  fea-fideor  fea-ports,  but  by  water. 
For  example, 

The  province  of  Suchuen,  or  Suchen,  lies  weft,  extended 
to  theeaftern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet;  and  this 
great  river  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  is 
diftant  there  from  the  fea  near  700  miles. 
In  this  province  are  found  mines  of  feveral  metals  and  mine- 
rals, which  being  heavy  goods  require  water-carriage,  or  elfe 
could  not  be  removed,  except  at  an  immenfe  charge,  to  fo 
great  a  diftance  as  Canton  or  Nanquin,  or  any  of  the  fea- 
port  towns  which  lie  fo  far  dueeaft  from  them. 
We  have  run  over  thefe  provinces  to  fhew  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  country,  and  the  prodigious  courfe  of  trade  car- 
ried on  by  that  navigation,  which  is  the  great  occafion  their 
produce  and  manufactures  come  fo  cheap  to  the  European 
markets.  Which  ought  to  be  a  prevailing  argument  with 
Great-Britain,  to  cultivate  river-navigation  to  what  extent 
they  are  able,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  wife  and  falutary 
purpofes.  See  the  article  Roads. 
ROADS.  The  repairs,  amendment,  and  prefervation  of  the 
roads  of  this  kingdom,  is  certainly  a  public  good  work,  well 
worth  the  conftant  attention  of  the  legiflature ;  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  acts  of  parliament,  the  public  hath  found  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  improvements  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  tolls  collected  at  the  turnpikes. 
The  firft  is,  that  travelling  might  be  rendered  fafer,  eafier, 
and  pleafanter  to  gentlemen  and  others,  upon  their  ordinary 
occafions ;  that  this  end  is  greatly  anfwered,  every  one's  ex- 
perience will  tell  him,  who  can  remember  the  condition  of 
the  roads  about  30  or  40  years  ago. 

The  fecond  is,  the  benefit  accruing  to  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, by  rendering  the  carriage  lefs  expenfive  upon  all  forts 
of  goods  and  merchandize :  whether  they  are  provifions  of 
any  kind,  the  immediate  growth  and  produce  of  our  lands, 
or  whether  any  other  forts  of  wares,  which  muft  have  con- 
veyance by  land. 

That  this  good  end  hath  alfo  been  greatly  anfwered,  will 
clearly  appear,  by  comparing  the  former  rates  of  carriage 
with  what  is  now  paid.  Of  this  we  fhall  produce  fome  few 
inftances  to  the  city  of  London  only,  that  being  the  great 
mart,  not  only  for  provifions,  but  alio  for  the  various  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hi- 
ther they  are  chiefly  brought,  and  from  hence  the  fame  car- 


rier loads  back  with  fuch  goods,  as  the  feveral  counties  have 
a  demand  for,  whether  they  be  foreign  or  otherwife.  Thofe 
who  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  be  rightly  informed  of  this 
matter,  have,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  carriage  in  general 
is  now  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  before  the  roads  were  a- 
mended  by  turnpikes:  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  produce 
fome  proofs. 

ift,  From  Birmingham  to  London  it  is  faid  there  are  not  lefs 
than  25  or  30  waggons  fent  weekly  ;  7  s.  per  hundred  was 
formerly  paid,  the  price  now  paid  is  from  3  to  4  s.  per 
hundred. 

2dly,  From  Portfmouth  to  London  the  common  price  was 
7  s.  per  hundred,  the  government  paid  fo  in  queen  Anne's 
war  ;  and  now  only  4  to  5  s.  per  hundred  is  paid  :  and,  in 
the  lute  war,  arms  and  warlike  ftores  for  his  Majcfty's  fervice 
were  carried  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  s.  per  hundred. 
3dly,  From  Exeter  to  London,  and  from  other  towns  in  the 
weft  of  like  diftance,  the  carriage  of  wool  and  other  goods 
is  very  great,  efpecially  in  times  of  war. — 12  s.  per  hundred 
was  formerly  paid,  now  only  8  s.  per  hundred  :  the  fame  may 
be  affirmed  with  refpect  to  Briftol,  Gloucefter,  and  the  adja- 
cent counties ;  the  land-carriage  particularly,  in  time  of  war 
is  very  large,  and  the  price  of  it  is  proportionably  reduced. 
4thly,  Let  us  proceed  now  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  lefs  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  and  fee  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  prefent  rates  of  carriage,  and  thofe  which 
were  ufed  to  be  given:  from  the  woollen  m  mufacluring 
towns  in  Eflex  to  London,  2  s.  6  d.  was  formerly  paid  for  a 
double  bay,  but  now  only  1  s.  6d.  ;  a  fingle  bay  paid  for- 
merly is.  6  d.  is  now  reduced  to  6d.  and  8d.  a  pack  of 
wool,  weight  200,  paid  formerly  6  s.  now  only  4?. 
5thly,  Butter  from  Cambridge  to  London,  the  produce  of  the 
ifle  of  Ely  and  county  of  Norfolk,  from  whence  about  90,000 
firkins  are  brought  yearly,  was  formerly  from  18  d.  to  2  s. 
per  firkin,  and  is  now  but  14  d.  More  inftances  might  be 
produced,  but  thefe  may  be  fufficient ;  and  from  thefe  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  carriage  is  ge- 
nera! from  all  places.  To  (et  this  matter  in  a  ftill  more  fink- 
ing light,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  defcend  to  an  exacter 
fcrutiny  into  this  matter.  Wherefore  to  be^in  in  the  order 
wherein  we  firft  fet  out. 

From  Birmingham  to  London,  viz. 

15  Tons  of  goods  formerly  fold  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft  1.  105 
15  Tons  now  at  4  s.  per  hundred  coft  only  -  60 


Saved  3  1.  per  ton  - 

From  Exeter  to  London. 

8  Tons  of  goods  at  12  s.  per  hundred  coft 
8  Tons  now  at  8  s.  per  hundred  coft 

Saved  in  the  carriage  of  8  tons  - 

From  Eftex  formerly. 

800  Double  bays  at  2  s.  6d.  per  bay,  coft 

800  Ditto,  now  at  1  s.  6  d.   per  hundred,  coft  only 

Saved  40  per  cent.  ... 

300  Packs  of  wool,  formerly  at  6  s.  each,  coft 
300  Ditto  now  at  4s.  coft  - 

Saved  -  - 


45 


I.  96 

64 

32 


I.  100 

60 

40 

1.  90 
60 

30 


And  now  let  us  enquire  from  whence  the  faving  in  land-car- 
riage, fo  great  a  banefit  to  trade,  arifeth  ;  no  other  caufe,  we 
conceive,  can  be  reafonably  afligned,  than  that,  fince  the 
amendment  of  the  roads  by  turnpikes,  our  carriers  are  en- 
abled to  draw  greater  weights,  with  the  fame  number  of 
horfes  in  one  carriage,  than  they  formerly  could  do.  Tode- 
monftrate  this,  we  fhall  bring  an  example  or  two  :  the  roads 
in  general  were  formerly  fo  deep  and  bad,  fo  full  of  holes  and 
floughs,  that  a  team  of  fix  horfes  could  fcarce  draw  from  any 
place  of  60  miles  diftance,  or  upwards,  above  30  hundred 
weight  of  goods ;  whereas  the  fame  team  can  now  draw 
with  more  eafe  50  or  60  hundred. 
Suppofe  from  Birmingham,  or  any  other  place  of  equal  diftance, 

Formerly  30  hundred  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft      -     1.  10  10 
Now  50  hundred  at  4  s.  per  hundred  cofts  only     -      10    0 

Or,  to  fhew  the  favings,  you  may  be  pleafed  to  compute  thus: 

50  Hundred  formerly  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft        1.  17     10 
50  Hundred  now  at  4  s.  per  hundred  coft  -        10      0 

Saved  -  -  -  7     10 

Again,  fuppofe  from  Exeter,  &c. 

That  formerly  fix  horfes  could  draw  40  hundred  of  h    2, 

woollen  goods,  at  12  s.  per  hundred,  is  5 

Now  6  horfes  can  draw  60  hundred  at  8  s.  per  hundred  ^  24 

From 
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From  thcfc  inftances  it  is  extremely  evident,  that  a  team  with 
fix  horfes  can  now  draw  20  hundred  more  than  they  could  do 
formerly;  that  the  price  of  carriage  is,  for  this  rcafon,  pro- 
portionably  reduced,  and  the  public,  or  trade  and  commerce, 
have  the  immediate  benefit  of  it. — In  provifionSj  as  wheat, 
meal,  malt,  butter,  and  cheefe,  &c.  the  farmer  and  landed 
intereft  generally  have  tha  benefit  of  thefe  favings.     In  all 
our  manufactured  goods,  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
whether  they  are  ufed  at  home  or  exported.     The  cheaper  the 
maker  can  get  his  wares  to  market,  the  cheaper  he  mull  and 
doth  fell  them:  of  this  every  merchant  and  trader. is  fully  fen- 
fible.— It  is  a  known  maxim  in  commerce,  that  the' lefs  it- is 
burthencd,  or  the  eafier  the  conveyance  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  more  extenfive  and  beneficial  it  will  certainly 
prove.     I  have  fhewn  above,  the  general  benefit  that  the  na- 
tion reapeth  from  the  improvement  of  our  roads  by  turnpikes. 
I  fhall  not  proceed  to  point  out  whence  it  is,  that  the  far- 
mers and  traders  apprehend  fo  great  a  burthen   upon  trade, 
from  the  late  act  of  limitation ;  whereby  no  waggon,  &c. 
(hall  be  drawn  with  more  than  five  horfes,   unlefs  up  iteep 
hills,  after  the  ift  of  July  1752:  and  the  truftees  or  com- 
miflioners  of  the  turnpike  roads,  in  their  refpective  diftricts, 
are  required,  on  or  before  the  25th  of  March  1752,  to  erect 
weighing  engines  at  the  toll-gates,  or  elfewhere,  upon  their 
refpective  roads ;  and  that  no  waggon,  &c.   be  fuffered  to 
pafs  through  with  above  60  hundred,  the  weight  of  the  wag- 
gon, &c.  included. 

We  fhall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  act;  there  has  been 
fcarce  time  to  fhew  with  what  confequences  it  may  be  at- 
tended, and  therefore  we  mult  leave  it  to  experience.  If  the 
article  of  carriage  receives  as  great  additional  benefit  by  the 
laft  principal  ads,  as  it  has  done  by  the  eftablifhment  of  tolls 
and  turnpike  roads  in  general,  the  public  will  have  no  reafon 
to  complain. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  public  will  be  no  way  re- 
lieved from  the  great  expence  attending  the  conftant  amend- 
ment on  the  highways;  and  what  traders  may  fave,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  point  of  carriage,  the  public  pays  very  amply 
for,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  lepairs  of  the  highways:  and  that 
expence  falling  upon  the  public  in  general,  initead  of  traders 
in  particular,  is  only  a  feeming  alleviation  of  the  burthen  ; 
it  remains  ftiil  a  prodigious  expence  to  the  nation,  from 
which,  in  as  great  a  meafure  as  is  poffible,  they  ought  to  be 
difincumbered,  and  that  faviug,  if  it  can  be  effectuated,  will 
anfwer  other  public  exigencies.  All  contentions  about  expe- 
dients to  fave  and  preferve  the  roads  by  changing  the  manner 
of  carriage,  and  laying  peculiar  reftraints  thereon,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  ftriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ;  for  fuppofing  that 
the  roads  by  fuch  expedients  do  wear  out  or  decay  one  twelfth 
lefs  than  they  did  before  fuch  expedients  are  carried  into  exe- 
cution, yet,  if  the  price  of  carriage  is  raifed  one  twelfth  more 
from  inconveniencies  that  the  carriers  may  experience,  we  do 
not  fee  any  great  gain  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  public 
in  general. 

The  effential  point,  we  humbly  apprehend,  to  be  confidered, 
is,  whether  there  is  any  probability  fo  to  repair  and  amend  the 
highways  in  general,  that  the  weight  of  any  carriages  that 
have  heretofore  contributed  to,  or  may  hereafter  contribute 
to,  leffen  the  price  of  land-carriage  in  general,  will  do  little 
injury  to  the  roads  in  general,  and  confequently,  after  fuch 
work  is  gradually  completed,  will  put  the  nation  to  very 
little  expence  in  their  conftant  reparation,  in  comparifon  to 
what  now  is  expended  by  the  public  for  that  purpofe.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  the  principal  matter  thatdeferves  to  be  weigh- 
ed and  confidered :  and  although  we  do  not  prefume  to  offer 
any  thing  to  the  public  conftderation,  that  will  effectually  an- 
fwer thefe  defirable  purpofes ;  yet  we  fhall  give  a  fummary  of 
what  has  occurred  to  us  upon  this  occafion,  with  a  view  to 
fpirit  up  and  excite  others  more  capable,  to  put  a  matter  of 
this  general  concern  in  fuch  a  light,  as  may  appear  more  ra- 
tional, eligible,  and  practicable  than  any  thing  that  we  can 
prefume  to  fuggeft. 

Whether  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  that  which  we  fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  offer,  may  ever  be  practicable,  might  be  tried 
by  a  fair  experiment  of  five  miles,  or  even  of  one  fingle  mile 
only,  at  the  public  expence;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found  to  an- 
fwer in  one  mile,  then  it  might  be  ferioufly  thought  of  to  be 
made  general,  or  laid  afide.  Nay,  one  hundred  yards  only, 
experienced  in  one  of  the  molt  public  roads,  through  which 
the  heavieft  carriages  pafs,  would,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to 
give  this  matter  a  fair  trial.  But  this  is  not  an  experiment 
that  has  never  been  tried,  it  was  long  experienced  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  and  as  we  feldom  err  in  the  imitation  of  their 
wife  example,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  imitating 
them,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  their  high- 
ways, fo  far  as  it  may  be  experienced  to  be  practicable  in  this 
nation,  may  not  be  attended  with  lefs  emolument  and  glory 
than  in  many  other  things,  wherein  we  are  fond,  and  even 
value  ourfclves  upon  following  their  great  and  glorious  ex- 
ample. 

Nor  do  I  pretend  to  have  any  merit  in  the  propofal ;  it  was, 
I  underftand,  many  years  fince  drawn  up  by  a  public-fpiritcd 
gentleman.  I  fhall  endeavour  only  to  put  the  matter  in  fome- 
thing  of  a  different  light,  as  being  more  accommodated  to 
VOL.    II. 
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the  prefent  times,  by  adding  what  may  feem  rcauiu>,  and 
curtailing  what  may  be  fuperfluous. 

The  Romans,  while  they  governed  this  ifland,  made  it  one 
■of  their  principal  cares  to  make  and  repair  the  highways  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  roads  we  now  ufe,  are  of  their 
marking  out;  the  conference  of  maintaining  them  wis 
iucb,  or  at  leaft  fo  elteemed,  that  they  thought°it  not  below 
them  to  employ  their  legionary  troops  *  in  this  work  5  and 
it  was  iometimes  thebuhnefs  of  whole  armies,  either  when  in 
winter-quarters,  or  in  the  intervals  of  truce  or  peace  with 
the  natives. 

*  We  know  by  experience  in  Scotland,  what  the  foldiery  can 
do  in  this  reflect;. 

If  we  lay  afide  the  barbarity  and  cuftom  of  the  Romans  as 
heathens,  and  take  them  as  a  civil  government,  we  mufr  al- 
low they  were  the  pattern  of  the  whole  world  for  improve- 
ment and  increafe  of  arts  and  learning,  civilizing;  and  me- 
thodizing nations  and  countries  conquered  by  their  valour- 
and  if  this  was  one  of  their  great  cares,  that  confideratiort 
ought  to  move  fomething  with  us.  Bat  to  the  great  example 
of  that  generous  people,  we  will  add  three  arguments. 

(1)  It  is  ufeful.  And  that  as  it  is  convenient  for  carriages, 
which  in  a  trading  country  is  a  great  help  to  negoce,  and 
promotes  univerfal  correfpondence,  without  which  our  inland 
trade  could  not  be  managed. 

(2)  It  is  eafy.  We  quefticn  not  to  make  it  appear  it  is  eafy, 
to  put  all  the  high  roads,  efpecially  in  England,  in  a  noble 
figure,  large,  dry,  and  clean,  well  drained  and  free  from 
floods,  unpafiable  floughs,  deep  cart-ruts,  hiph  ridges  and 
all  the  inconveniencies  to  which  they  are  liable,  if  not  con- 
stantly kept  in  repair  in  the  common  way,  at  a  prodigious  ex- 
pence  to  the  public;  and  when  this  is  once  done,  much 
ealier  ftill  to  be  maintained  fo,  at  a  very  moderate  and  trifling 
public  expence,  in  comparifon  to  the  prefent  annual  one 
raifed  by  toll,  and  other  rates. 

(3.)  It  may  be  cheaper ;  and  the  whole  affeffment  for  the  re- 
pairs of  highways  for  ever  be  dropped,  or  applied  to  other 
ufes  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  propofal  is  as  follows : 

Firft,  That  an  ad:  of  parliament  be  made,  with  liberty  for 
the  undertakers,  where  it  is  wanted,  to  dig  and  trench,  to 
cut  down  hedges  and  trees,  or  whatever  is  needful  tor  ditch- 
ing, draining,  and  carrying  off  water,  cleaning,  entargiigr, 
and  levelling  the  roads,  with  power  to  lav  open  or  inclofe 
lands  ;  to  incroach  into  lands,  dig,  raife,  and  level  fence-; 
plant  and  pull  up  hedges  or  trees,  for  the  enlarging,  widen- 
ing, and  draining  the  highways,  with  power  to  turn  either 
the  roads  or  water -courfes,  rivers  and  brooks,  as  bv  the  di- 
rectors of  the  works  fhall  be  found  needful,  always  ?  I  low- 
ing fatisfaction  to  be  firft  made  to  the  owners  of  fuch  lands 
either  by  afTigning  to  them  equivalent  lands,  or  payments  in 
money,  the  value  to  be  adjufted  by  judicious  and  indifferent 
perfons,  to  be  named  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper 
&c.  for  the  time  being;  and  no  water-courfe  to  be  turned 
from  any  water-mill,  without  fatisfaction  firft  made  both  to 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

But  before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fay  a  word  or 
two  upon  this  article. 

The  chief,  and  almofl  the  only  caufe  of  the  deepnefs  and 
foulnefs  of  the  roads,  is  occafioned  by  the  ftanding  water 
which  for  want  of  due  care  to  draw  it  off  by  fcourin^  and 
opening  ditches  and  drains,  and  other  water-courfes,  and 
clearing  of  paffages,  foaks  into  the  earth,  and  foftens  it  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  horfes  and 
carriages  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  power  to  dig,  trench,  and 
cut  down,  &c.  mentioned  above,  will  be  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity  :  but  becaufe  the  liberty  feems  very  large,  and  fome  mav 
think  it  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  granted  to  any  body  of 
men  over  their  neighbours,  it  is  anfwered, 
(1.)  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  or  the  work  cannot  be  effec- 
tually done,  and  the  doing  of  the  work  is  of  much  greater 
benefit  than  the  damage  can  amount  to.  But, 
(2.)  Satisfaction  is  propofed  to  be  made  to  the  owner,  and 
that  firft  too,  before  the  damage  be  done,  as  an  unqueftion- 
able  equivalent ;  and  both  together,  I  think,  are  a  full  an- 
fwer to  any  objection  in  that  cafe. 

Befides  this  act  of  parliament,  a  commifTion  muft  be  ^ranted 
to  fifteen,  at  leaft,  in  the  name  of  the  undertakers,  to  whom 
every  county  fhall  have  power  to  join  ten,  who  are  to  fit  with 
the  faid  fifteen,  fo  often  and  fo  long  as  the  faid  fifteen  do  fit 
for  affairs  relating  to  that  county  ;  which  fifteen,  or  any  feven 
of  them,  fhall  be  directors  of  the  works,  to  be  advifed  by  the 
faid  ten,  or  any  five  of  them,  in  matters  of  right  and  claim  ; 
and  the  faid  ten  to  adjuft  differences  in  the  counties,  and  to 
have  right  by  procefs  to  appeal  in  the  name  either  of  lords  of 
manors,  or  privileges  of  towns  or  corporations,  who  fhall  be 
either  damaged  or  encroached  upon  by  the  faid  work  :  all 
appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  immediately  by  the  faid 
lord  chancellor,  or  commiffion  from  him,  that  the  work  may 
receive  no  interruption. 

This  commiflion  fhall  give  power  to  the  faid  fifteen  to  prefs 

waggons,   carts,  and  horfes,    oxen,    and   men,    and   detain 

them  to  work  a  certain  limited   time,  and  within  a  certain 
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limited  fpace  of  miles  from  their  own  habitations,  and  at  a 
certain  rate  of  payment :  no  men,  horfes,  or  carts,  to  be 
preffed  againft  their  confent,  during  the  times  of  hay- time, 
or  harveft;  or  upon  market-days,  if  the  perfon  aggrieved  will 
make  affidavit  he  is  obliged  to  be  with  his  horfes  or  carts  at 
the  faid  markets. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition the  highways  in  England  in  general  would  be  in,  with- 
out the  conftant  great  expence  we  are  at  to  repair  them,  that 
in  moft  places  there  is  a  convenient  Distance  of  Land  * 
left  open  for  travelling,  either  for  driving  of  cattle,  or  march- 
ing of  troops  of  horfe,  with  perhaps  as  few  lanes  or  defiles, 
as  in  any  counties:  the  crofs  roads,  which  are  generally  nar- 
row, are  yet  broad  enough  in  moft  places  for  two  carriages 
to  pafs;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  on  moft  of  the  high 
roads  a  great  deal  of  wafte  land  thrown  in  as  it  were  for  an 
overplus  to  the  highway;  which,  though  it  be  ufed  of  courfe 
by  cattle  and  travellers  on  occafion,  is  indeed  no  benefit  at  all 
either  to  the  traveller  as  a  road,  or  to  the  poor  as  a  common, 
or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  a  wafte;  upon  it  grows  nei- 
ther timber  nor  grafs,  in  any  quantity  anfwerable  to  the  land  ; 
but,  though  to  no  purpofe,  is  trodden  down,  poached,  and 
over-run  by  drifts  of  cattle  in  the  winter,  or  fpoiled  with  the 
duft  eternally  flying  from  the  roads  in  the  fummer.  And  this 
may  be  obferved  in  many  parts  of  England  to  be  as  good  land 
as  any  of  the  neighouring  inclofures,  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  as  good  purpofe. 

*  A  great  quantity  of  this  land  has  been  unwarrantably  in- 
croachedon,  and  inclofed  within  thefe  30  or  40 years;  and 
if  enquiry  was  made  into  the  titles,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  be  found  very  deficient. 

Thefe  lands  only  being  inclofed  and  manured,  leaving  the 
roads  to  dimenfions  with  meafure  fufficient,  are  the  fund  upon 
which  the  propofer  would  build  the  ftock  of  money  that  muft 
carry  this  defign  into  execution,  without  any  expence  to  the 
public  whatever. 

Thefe  lands,  which  we  (hall  afterwards  make  an  effay  to  value, 
being  inclofed,  will  be  either  faleable  to  raife  money,  or  fit 
to  exchange  with  thofe  gentlemen,  who  muft  part  with  fome 
land  where  the  ways  are  narrow  :  always  referving  a  quan- 
tity of  the  lands  to  be  let  out  to  tenants,  the  rent  to  be  paid 
into  the  public  ftock  or  bank  of  the  undertakers,  and  to  be 
referved  for  keeping  the  ways  in  the  fame  repair ;  and  the  faid 
bank  to  forfeit  the  lands,  if  they  are  not  fo  maintained. 
Another  branch  of  the  ftock  muft  be  hands,  for  a  ftock  of 
men  is  a  ftock  of  money  ;  to  which  purpofe  every  county, 
city,  town,  and  parifh,  fhall  be  rated  at  a  fet  price,  equiva- 
lent to  eight  years  payment  for  the  repair  of  highways ;  which 
each  county,  &c.  fhall  raife,  not  by  afTelTment  in  money, 
but  by  preffing  of  men,  horfes,  and  carriages,  for  the  work  ; 
the  men,  horfes,  &c.  to  be  employed  by  the  directors  :  in 
which  cafe  all  corporal  punifhments  inflicted  for  mifdemea- 
nors,  as  of  whippings,  flocks,  pillories,  houfes  of  correc- 
tions, &c.  might  be  eafily  tranfmitted  to  a  certain  number  of 
days  work  on  the  highways ;  and  in  confederation  of  this  pro- 
vision of  men,  the  county  fhould  for  ever  after  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  contribution,  either  in  money  or  work,  for 
repair  of  the  highways,  building  of  bridges  excepted. 
There  will,  perhaps,  lie  fome  popular  objection  againft  this 
undertaking;  the  firft  is,  the  great  controverted  point  in 
England  of  the  Inclosure  of  the  Common  +,  which 
tends  to  depopulation,  and  injures  the  poor.  2.  Who  fhall 
be  judges  or  furveyors  of  the  work,  to  oblige  the  undertakers 
to  perform  to  a  certain  limited  degree. 

•j-  If  as  much  of  common  land  had  been  inclofed,  and  the 
profits  thereof  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  as 
has  been  unjuftifiably  ftolen  therefrom,  the  amount  would 
have  greatly,  if  not  effectually,  contributed  to  this  good 
work. 

For  the  firft,  the  inclofure  of  the  common  :  a  claufe  that  runs 
as  far  as  to  an  incrpachment  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  a 
moft  confiderable  branch  of  the  property  of  the  poor :  I  an- 
fwer  it  thus: 

(1.)  The  lands  propofed  to  be  inclofed,  are  not  fuch  as  from 
which  the  poor  do  indeed  reap  any  benefit,  or  at  leaft  any  that 
is  confiderable. 

(2.)  The  bank  and  public  ftock,  which  are  to  manage  this 
great  undertaking,  will  have  fo  many  little  labours  to  per- 
form, and  offices  to  beftow,  that  are  fit  only  for  labouring 
poor  perfons  to  do,  as  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  provide 
for  the  poor  who  are  fo  injured,  that  can  work ;  and  to  thofe 
who  cannot,  may  allow  penfions  for  overfeeing,  fupervifing, 
and  the  like,  which  will  be  more  than  equivalent. 
(3.)  For  depopulations,  the  contrary  fhould  be  fecured,  by 
obliging  the  undertakers,  at  fuch  and  fuch  certain  diftances, 
to  erect  cottages,  twoat  leaft  in  a  place,  which  would  be  ufe- 
ful  to  the  work  and  fafety  of  the  traveller,  to  which  fhould 
be  an  allotment  of  land,  always  fufficient  to  invite  the  poor 
inhabitant,  in  which  the  poor  fhould  be  tenant  for  life  gratis, 
doing  duty  upon  the  highway  as  fhould  be  appointed  ;  by 
which,  aad  many  other  methods,  the  poor  fhould  be  great 
gainers  by  the  propofal,  inftead  of  being  injured. 
(4.)  By  this  erecting  of  cottages  at  proper  diftances,  a  man 
might  travel  all  over  England  as  through  a  ftreet,  which 


might  contribute,  in  fome  meafure,  to  prevent  robberies  and" 
prove  directors  to  travellers  in  their  way. 
(5.)  This  undertaking  once  duly  fettled,  might  in  a  few  years 
be  fo  ordered,  that  there  fhould  be  no  poor  for  the  common  • 
and  if  fo,  what  need  of  a  common  for  the  poor  ?  Of  which 
in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  the  fecond  objection,  Who  fhould  oblige  the  under- 
takers to  the  performance? 

(1.)  It  is  anfwered,  Their  commiffion  and  charter  fhould  be- 
come void,  and  all  their  ftock  forfeited,  and  the  lands  in- 
clofed and  unfold,  remain  as  a  pledge;  which  would  be  fecu- 
rity  fufficient. 

(2. )  The  ten  perfons  chofen  out  of  every  county,  fhould  have 
power  to  infpect  and  complain,  and  the  lord  chancellor  up- 
on fuch  complaint  to  make  a  furvey ;  2nd  to  determine  by 
a  jury,  in  which  cafe,  on  default,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
proceed. 

(3.)  The  lands  fettled  on  the  bank  fhall  be  liable  to  be  ex- 
tended for  the  ufes  mentioned,  if  the  fame  at  any  time  be  not 
maintained  in  the  condition  at  firft  provided,  and  the  bank  to 
be  amerced  upon  complaint  of  the  county. 
Thefe  and  other  conditions,  which  on  a  legal  fettlement  to 
be  made  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  might  be  thought 
on,  that  I  do  believe  would  form  a  conflitution  fo  firm  °fo 
fair,  and  fo  equally  advantageous  to  the  country,  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  public,  as  has  not  been  put  in  practice  in  thtfe 
latter  ages  of  the  world. 

By  means  of  a  grant  of  wafte,  and  almoft  ufelefs  lands  lying 
open  to  the  highway,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  thofe  lands  to 
be  improved,  as  they  might  eafily  be,  together  with  the  eight 
years  affefTment  to  be  provided  In  workmen,  a  noble  magni- 
ficent Causeway  might  be  erected,  with  ditches  on  either 
fide  deep  enough  to  receive  the  water,  and  drains  fufficient  to 
carry  it  off;  which  Causeway  fhould  be  four  ftet  high  at 
leaft  ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  paved  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  keep  it  well  cemented  and  cooped  in,  and.fo  fupplied 
with  gravel,  and  other  proper  binding  materials,  as  mould 
fecure  it  from  decay,  with  fmall  occafional  reparation. 
We  hope  no  man  would  be  fo  weak  now,  as  to  imaoine  that 
by  lands  lying  open  to  the  road,  to  be  affigned  to  the  under- 
takers, we  fhould  mean  that  all  Finchley-common,  &c. 
fhould  be  inclofed  and  fold  for  this  work:  but  left  fomebody 
fhould  ftart  fuch  prepofterous  objections,  we  think  it  is  not 
improper  to  mention,  That  wherever  a  highway  is  to  be  car- 
ried over  a  large  common,  foreft,  or  wafte,  without  a  hedge 
on  either  hand  for  certain  diftance,  there  the  feveral  pa- 
rifhes  fhall  allot  the  directors  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon to  lie  parallel  with  the  road,  at  a  proportioned  number 
of  feet  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  faid  road ;  confide- 
ration  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  elfe 
giving  them  only  room  for  the  road  directly,  fhall  fufferthem 
to  inclofe  in  any  one  fpot  fo  much  of  the  faid  common,  as 
fhall  be  equivalent  to  the  like  quantity  of  land  contiguous  to 
the  road :  thus,  where  the  land  is  good,  and  the  materials  for 
erecting  a  caufeway  near,  the  lefs  land  may  ferve,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  more  ;  but  in  general,  allowing  them  the  quan- 
tity of  land  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  caufeway,  and 
forty  rod  in  breadth ;  though  where  the  land  is  poor,  as  on 
downs  and  plains,  the  proportion  muft  be  confidtred  to  be 
adjufted  by  the  country. 

Another  point,  in  relation  to  the  dimenfions  of  roads,  fhould 
be  adjufted,  and  the  breadth  of  them,  I  think,  cannot  be  Jefs 
than  thus : 

From  London  every  way  10  miles,  the  high  poft-road,  to  be 
built  full  40  feet  in  breadih,  and  four  feet  high,  the  ditches 
eight  feet  broad,  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  from  thtnee  onward 
30  feet,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

Crofs-roads  to  be  20  feet  broad,  and  ditches  proportioned ; 
no  lanes  and  partes  lefs  than  nine  feet  without  ditches. 
The  middle  of  the  High  Causeways  to  be  paved  with 
ftone,  chalk,  or  gravel,  and  the  beft-cemented  matter  that 
can  be  procured  the  neareft  thereunto,  and  kept  always  two 
feet  higher  than  the  fides,  that  the  water  might  have  a  free 
courfe  into  the  ditches,  and  perfons  kept  in  conftant  employ 
to  fill  up  holes,  let  out  water,  open  drains,  and  the  like,  as 
there  fhould  be  occafion.  A  proper  work  for  highwaymen, 
and  fuch  malefactors  as  might,  on  thofe  fervices,  be  exempted 
from  the  gallows. 

It  may  here  be  objeaed,  That  eight  years  affefTment  to  be 
demanded  down,  is  too  much  in  reafon  to  expect  any  of  the 
poorer  fort  can  pay  ;  as  for  inftance,  if  a  farmer  who  keeps 
a  team  of  horfes  be,  at  the  common  affefTment,  to  work  a 
week,  it  muft  not  be  put  fo  hard  upon  any  man  as  to  work 
eight  weeks  together.  It  is  eafy  to  anfwer  this  objection. 
So  many  as  are  wanted  muft  be  had  ;  if  a  farmer's  team  can- 
not be  fpared,  without  prejudice  to  him,  fo  long  together, 
he  may  fpare  it  at  fundry  times,  or  agree  to  be  afleffed,  and 
pay  the  affefTment  at  fundry  payments;  and  the  bank  may 
make  it  as  eafy  to  them  as  they  pleafe. 
Another  method,  however,  might  be  found  to  fix  this  work 
at  once.  Suppofea  bank  be  fettled  for  the  highways  of  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  which  as  they  are,  without  doubt,  the 
moft  ufed  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  fo  alfo  they  require  the 
more  charge,  and,  in  fome  parts,   lie  in  the  worft  condition 
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of  any  in  the  kingdom,  'till  the  prefent  great  expence  for  their 
repair  took  place. 

If  the  parliament  fix  the  charge  of  the  furvey  of  the  highways 
upon  a  bank  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  the  bank  undertaking  to  do  the  work,  or  to 
forfeit  the  faid  fettlement.     As  thus : 

Suppofe  the  tax  on  land  and  tenements  for  the  whole  county 
of  Middlefex  does,  or  mould  be  fo  ordered,  as  it  might  a- 
mount  to  20,000 1.  per  annum,  more  or  lefs,  which  it  now 
dots,  and    much   more,  including  the  work  of  the  farmers 
teams,  which  muft  be  accounted  as  money,  and  is  equivalent 
to  it,  with  fome  allowance  to  be  rated  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  who  do  enjoy  the  benefit,  and  make  the  moft  ufe 
of  the  faid   roads,  both  for  carrying  of  goods  and  bringing 
provifions  to  the  city,  and  therefore  in  reafon  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  highways;  for  it  is  a  moft  unequal  thing, 
if  a  defign  of  this  kind  fhould  ever  take  place,  that  the  road 
from  Highgate  to  Smithfield-market,  by   which  the  whole 
city,  is,  in  a  manner,  fupplied  with  live  cattle,  and  the  road 
by  thofe  cattle  horribly  fpoiled,  fhould  lie  all  upon  that  one 
parifh  of  Iilington  to  repair :  wherefore  we  will  fuppofe  a  rate 
for  the  highways  to  be  gathered  through  the  city  of  London, 
of  10,000 1.  per  annum  more,  which  may  be  appointed  to  be 
paid  by  carriers,  drovers,  and  all  fuch  as  keep  teams,  horfes, 
or  coaches,  and  the  like,  or  many  ways,  as  is  moft  equal  and 
reafonable;  the  wafte  lands  in  the  faid  county,  which,  by  the 
confsnt  of  the  parifhes,  lords  of  the  manors,  and  proprietors, 
fhall  be  allowed  to  the  undertakers,  when  enclofed  and  let 
out,  may   (the  land   in  Middlefex   generally  letting   high) 
amount  to  5000 1.  per  annum  more.     If  then  an  act  of  par- 
'  liament  be  procured  to  fettle  the  tax  of  30,000 1.  per  annum, 
for  eight  years,  moft  of  which  will  be  levied  in  workmen,  and 
not  in  money,  and  the  wafte  lands  forever  :  we  may  prefume 
to  affirm,  that  the  highways  for  the  whole  county  of  Middle- 
fex fhould  be  put  into  the  following  form,  and  the  5000  1.  per 
annum   land  be  bound  to  remain  as  a  fecurity  to  maintain 
them  fo,  and  the  county  be  never  after  burthened  with  any 
further  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 
And  that  we  may  not  propofe  a  matter  in  random  generals, 
like  begging  the  queftion,  without  demonftration,  we  fhall 
enter  into  the  particulars  how  it  may  be  executed,  and  that 
under  (hefe  following  heads  of  articles : 
(r.)  What  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  highways. 
(2.)  What  the  charge  will  be. 
(3.)  How  to  be  raifed. 
(4.)  What  fecurity  for  the  performance. 
(5.)  What  profit  to  the  undertakers. 

( 1.)  In  regard  to  what  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  highways. 
We  anfwer  firft,  to  repair  them,  and  yet,  fecondly,  not  al- 
ter them,  that  is,  not  alter  the  courfe  they  at  prefent  run. 
But  perfectly  build  them  as  a  fabric ;  and,  to  defcend  to  the 
'  particulars,  it  is  firft  neceflary  to  note  which  are  the  roads  we 
mean,  and  their  dimenfions. 

Firft,  The  high  poft-roads;  and  they  are,  for  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  as  follows : 

Miles. 

(Stains,  which  is  15 

Colnbrook  is  from  Hounflow         -         -    5 
Uxbridge  15 

Bufhy,  the  Old-Street  way        *■         -     10 
Barnet,  or  near  it  -  -  9 

Waitham-Crofs,  in  Ware  road         -       10 
Bow  -  2 


From  Lon- 
don to 


66 


Befides  thefe,  there  are  crofs-roads,  by-roads,  and  lanes,  which 
muft  alfo  be  looked  after  ;  and  that  fome  of  them  may  be  put 
into  condition,  others  may  be  wholly  flighted  and  fhut  up, 
or  made  drift-ways,  bridle-ways,  or  foot-ways,  as  may  be 
judged  convenient  by  the  countries. 
The  crofs-roads  of  moft  repute  are  as  follow: 

Miles. 
^Hackney,  Old  Ford,  and  Bow 
Dalfton  and  Iflington 
Hornfey,  Moufewell-Hill,  to? 
Whetftone         -         -        i 
The  Chace,  Southgate,  &c.  1 
called  Green  lanes        -        $ 
Enfield    town,     Whetftone,  1 
Totteridge  to  Edgware        J 
Hampftead,     Hendon,     and  ? 
Edgware  J 

Stanmore,  to  Pinner,  to  Ux-  } 
bridge  -  J 

Harrow  and  Pinner-Green 
Chelfea,  Fulham 
Ifleworth,  Twickenham,  and 

Kingfton 
Staines,  Colnbrook,  and  Ux- 
bridge 
JChertfey  Bridge 


/'London 
Hackney 

Ditto 

Tottenham 
Enfield-  Warn 
London 

Edgware 

London 
Ditto 

Brentford 

Kingdon 
Dittto 


to 


J 


5 

2 

8 

6 

10 

8 

8 

11 

4 
6 


J7 

5 

90 

Overplus  miles     50 

140 
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And  becaufe  there  may  be  many  parts  of  the  crofs-roads  which 
cannot  be  accounted  in  the  number  above  mentioned,  or  may 
efcape  our  knowledge  or  remembrance,  we  allow  an  overplus 
of  50  miles,  to  be  added  to  the  90  miles  above,  which  to- 
gether make  the  crofs-roads  of  Middlefex  to  be  140  miles. 
For  the  by-lanes,  fuch  as  may  be  flighted  need  nothing  but  to 
be  ditched  up;  fuch  as  are  for  private  ufe  of  lands  for  car- 
rying corn  and  driving  cattle,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  pri- 
vate hands. 

But  of  the  laft  fort,  not  to  be  accounted  by  particulars,  in 
the  fmall  county  of  Middlefex,  we  cannot  allow  lefs  in  crofs 
by-lanes,  from  village  to  village,  and  from  dwelling- houfes 
which  ftand  out  of  the  way  to  the  roads,  than  1000  miles. 
So  in  the  whole  county  we  reckon  up, 

__  Miles. 

Of  the  high  poft-roads  -                                                 67 

Of  crofs-roads  lefs  public  -                                         jaq 

Of  by-lanes  and  partes  -                                            1000 

1207 

Thefe  are  the  roads  we  mean,  and  thus  divided  under  their 
feveral  denominations. 

To  the  queftion,  What  we  would  do  to  them  ?  it  is  anfwered, 
(1.)  For  the  67  miles  of  high  poft  road,  it  is  propofed  to  throw 
up  a  firm  strong  causeway,  well  bottomed,  well  ce- 
mented, and  well  built,  fix  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  four 
feet  on  the  fides,  faced  with  brick  or  ftone,  and  crowned  with 
gravel,  chalk,  or  ftone,  as  the  feveral  countries  they  are  made 
through   will  afford,  being  44  feet  in  breadth,  with  ditches 
on  either  fide  eight  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  deep ;  fo  that  the 
whole  breadth  will  be  60  feet,  if  the  ground  will  permit. 
Attheendofeverytwomiles,or  fuch  like  convenient  difiances 
fhall  be  a  cottage  erected,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  allowed' 
which  fhall  be  given  gratis,  with  is.  per  week  wages  to  fuch 
poor  man  of  the  parifh  as  fhall  be  approved,  who  fhall  once 
at  leaft,  every  day,  view  his  walk,  to  open    pafTages  for  the 
water  to  run  into  the  ditches,  to  fill  up  holes  or  foft  places. 
Two  riders  fhall  be  allowed  to  be  always  moving  the  round? 
to  view  every  thing  out  of  repair,  and  make  report  to  the 
directors,  and  to  fee  that  the  faid  cottagers  do  their  duty. 
(2.)  For  the  140  miles  of  crofs-road,  a  like  Causeway  to 
be  made,  but  of  different  dimenfions,  the  breadth  20  feet 
the  ditches  four  feet  broad,  three  feet  deep,  the  height  in  the 
middle  three  feet,  and  on  the  fides  one  foot  or  two,  where  it 
may  be  needful,  to  be  alfo  crowned  with  gravel,  and  well  ce- 
mented and  built,  as  before;  and  1  s.  per  week  to  be  allowed 
to  the  poor  of  every  parifh  ;  the  conftables  to  be  bound  to  find 
a  man  to  walk  on  the  highway  in  every  divifion,  for  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  cottagers  do  on  the  greater  roads. 
Pofts  to  be  fet  up  at  every  turning,  to  note  whither  it  o-oes 
for  the  direction  of  ftrangers,  and  how  many  miles  diftant. 
(3.)  For  1000  miles  by-lanes,  only  good  and  fufficient  care 
to  keep  them  in  repair  as  they  are,  and  to  carry  the  water  off 
by  clearing  and  cutting  the  ditches,  and  laying  materials  where 
it  is  wanted. 

This  is  what  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  roads ;  and  what 
if  once  performed,  we  fuppofe  all  people  would  own  to  be  an 
undertaking  both  ufeful  and  honourable  to  the  kingdom. 
(2.)  The  fecond  queftion  propofed  to  be  anfwered  is,  What 
the  charge  of  all  this  will  be  ? 
Which  is  reckoned  thus  : 

The  work  of  the  Great   Causeway  is  propofed  not  to 
coft  lefs  than  10  s.  per  foot,  fuppofing  materials  to  be  bought, 
carriage  and  mens  labour  to  be  all  hired  ;  which,  for  67  miles 
in  length,  is  no  lefs  than  the  fum  of  176,880).  as  thus: 
Every  mile,  accounted  at  1,760  yards,  and  three  feet  to  the 
yard,  is  5,280  feet,  which,  at  10 s.  per  foot,   is  2640  1.  per 
mile,  and   that  again  multiplied  by  67,  makes  the    fum   of 
176,880!.  wherein  is  included  the  charge  of  water-courfes 
mills  to  throw  off"  water  where  needful,  drains,  &c. 
To  this  charge  muft  be  added  ditching  to  inclofe  land  for  30 
cottages,  and  building  30  cottages,  at  40  1.  each,  which  is 
1,200  1. 

The  work  of  the  fmaller  caufeway  is  propofed  to  be  finifhed 
at  the  rate  of  12  d.  per  foot,  which  being  for  140  miles  in 
length,  at  5,280  feet  per  mile,  amounts  to  36,960  1. 
Ditching,  draining,  and  repairing  1000  miles,  fuppofed  at 
3  s.  per  rod,  for  320,000  rods,  is  48,000  k  which  added  to 
the  two  former  accounts,  ftand  thus : 

The  high  poft  roads,  or  great  caufeway  -  178,080 

The  fmall  caufeway  -  -  _  ^6  q50 

By-lanes,  &c.  48^000 


1.  263,040 


If  I  were  to  propofe  fome  meafures,  continues  the  propofer, 
for  theeafing  this  charge,  I  could,  perhaps,  lay  down  a  fcheme 
how  it  may  be  performed  for  lefs  than  one  half  of  this  charge. 
As  firft,  By  a  grant  of  the  court  at  the  Old  Baily,  whereby 
all  fuch  criminals  as  are  condemned  to  die  for  fmaller  crimes, 
may,  inftead  of  tranfportation,  be  ordered  a  year's  work. on 
the  highways ;  other-,  inftead  of  whipping,  'a  proportioned 
5  time, 
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time,  and  the  like;  which  would,  by  a  moderate  comfuta- 
tion,  provide  us  generally  a  fwpply  of  200  workmen,  and 
thofe  coming  in  as  faft  as  they  go  off;  and  the  overfeers 
fhould  make  them  work. 

Secondly,  By  an  agreement  with  the  African  company,  to 
furnifh  200  negroes,  who  are  generally  perfons  that  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  ;  and  all  thefe  are  fublitted  very  reafonably  out 
of  a  public  ftorehoufe. 

Thirdly,  Large  carts  and  horfes  to  be  bought,  not  hired, 
with  a  few  able  carters ;  and  to  the  other  a  few  workmen 
that  have  judgment  to  direct  the  reft:  and  thus,  perhaps,  the 
great  caufeway  might  be  done  for  4s.  or  5  s.  per  foot  charge  ; 
but  of  this  by  the  by. 

Fourthly,  A  liberty  to  afk  charities  and  benevolence  for  the 
execution  of  this  work. 

(3.)  To  the  queftion,  How  this  money  mail  be  raifed?  I 
think  if  the  parliament  fettle  the  tax  on  the  county  for  eight 
years,  at  30,000!.  per  annum,  no  man  need  afk  how  it  fhall 
be  raifed;  it  will  be  eafy  enough  to  raife  the  money ;  and  no 
pariih.  can  grudge  to  pay  a  little  larger  rate  for  fuch  a  term, 
on  condition  never  to  be  taxed  for  the  highways  any  more, 
tight  years  affeffment,  at  30,000 1.  per  annum,  is  enough  to 
afford  to  borrow  the  money  by  way  of  anticipation,  if  need 
be,  the  fund  being  fecured  by  parliament,  and  appropriated 
to  that  ufe  and  no  other. 
As  to  what  fecurity  for  performances. 

The  lands  which  are  inclofed  may  be  appropriated,  by  the 
fame  act  of  parliament,  to  the  bank  and  undertakers,  upon 
condition  of  performance,  and  to  be  forfeited  to  the  ufe  of  the 
feveral  parifhes  to  which  they  belong,  in  cafe,  upon  prefenta- 
tion  by  the  grand  Junes,  and  reafonable  time  given,  any  part 
of  the  roads  in  fuch  and  fuch  parifhes  be  not  kept  and  main- 
tained in  that  pofture  they  are  propofed  to  be.  Now  the  lands 
thus  fettled  are  an  eternal  fecurity  to  the  country,  for  the 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  becaufe  they  will  always  be  of  fo 
much  value  over  the  needful  charge,  as  will  make  it  worth 
while  to  the  undertakers  to  preferve  their  title  to  them  ;  and 
the  tenure  of  them  being  fo  precarious  as  to  be  liable  to  for- 
feiture on  default,  they  wdl  always  be  careful  to  uphold  the 
caufeways. 

Laftly,   What  profit  to  the  undertakers?   for  we  mull:  allow 
them  to  gain,  and  that  confiderably,  or  none  would  under- 
take fuch  a  work. 
To  this  it  is  propofed,  firft, 

During  the  execution  of  this  work,  let  them  be  allowed  out 
of  the  ftock  3000  1.  per  annum,  for  management. 
Alfo,  after  the  work  isfinilhed,  fo  much  of  the  5000 1.  per 
annum  as  can  be  faved,  and  the  roads  kept  in  good  repair, 
let  be  their  own  ;  and  if  the  lands  fecured  be  not  of  the  value 
of  5000 1.  a  year,  let  fo  much  of  the  eight  years  tax  be  fet 
apart  as  may  purchafe  land  to  make  them  up;  if  they  came 
to  more,  let  the  benefit  be  to  the  adventurers. 
It  may  be  objected  here,  That  a  tax  of  30,000!.  for  eight 
years  will  come  in  as  faft  as  it  well  can  be  laid  out,  and  fo  no 
anticipations  will  be  requilite ;  for  the  whole  work  piopofed 
cannot  probably  be  finifhed  in  lefstime;  and  if  fo, 

The  charge  of  the  county  amounts  to  -  240,000 

The  lands  faved  eight  years  revenue         -         -  40,000 

1.  280,000 

Which  is  13,000!.  more  than  the  charge;  and  if  the  work 
be  done  fo  much  cheaper,-  as  is  mentioned,  the  profit  to  the 
undertakers  will  be  unreafonable. 

To  this  I  fay,  I  would  have  the  undertakers  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  falary  of  3000 1.  per  annum  for  management;  and, 
if  a  whole  year's  tax  can  be  fpared,  either  leave  it  unraifed 
upon  the  county,  or  put  it  in  bank,  to  be  improved  againft 
any  occafion  of  building,  perhaps,  a  bridge;  or  fome  very 
wet  feafon,  or  froft,  may  fo  damnify  the  works,  as  to  make 
them  require  more  than  ordinary  repair.  But  the  undertakers 
mould  make  no  private  advantage  of  fuch  an  overplus;  there 
might  be  ways  enough  found  for  it. 

Another  objection  lies  againft  the  poflibility  of  enclofing  the 
lands  upon  the  wafte,  which  generally  belongs  to  fome  ma- 
nor, whofe  different  tenures  may  be  fo  crofs,  and  fo  other- 
wife  encumbered,  that  even  the  lords  of  thofe  manors,  though 
they  were  willing,  could  not  convey  them. 
This  may  be  anfwered,  in  general,  That  an  act  of  parliament 
is  omnipotent  with  refpect  to  titles  and  tenures  of  land,  and 
can  empower  lords  and  tenants  to  confent  to  what  elfe  they 
could  not.  As  to  particulars,  they  cannot  be  anfwered,  'till 
they  are  propofed;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment may  adjuft  it  all  in  one  head. 

What  a  kingdom  would  England  be,  if  this  defign  were  ef- 
fectually executed  in  all  the  counties  of  it !  And  yet  I  believe 
it  is  pofiible,  even  in  the  worft.  I  have  narrowly  obferved, 
fays  the  propofer,  all  the  confiderable  ways  in  that  impaffable 
county  of  Sull'ex,  which,  especially  in  fome  parts  of  the  Wild, 
as  they  very  properly  call  it,  of  the  county,  hardly  admits  the 
country  people  to  travel  to  markets  in  winter,  and  makes 
corn  dear  at  market,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  brought,  and  cheap 
at  th  ■  farmer';,  houfe,  becaufe  he  cannot  fometimes  carry  it  to 


market;  yet  even  in  that  county  would  I  undertake,  fays 
he,  to  carry  on  this  defign,  and  that  to  great  advantage,  if 
backed  with  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
I  have  feen,  in  that  horrible  country,  the  road  60  to  100 
yards  broad,  lie  from  fide  to  fide  all  poached  with  cattle  the 
land  of  no  manner  of  benefit,  and  yet  no  goin<*  with  a  h'orfe 
but  at  every  ftep  up  to  the  fhoulders,  full  of  doughs  and  holes' 
and  covered  with  ftanding  water.  It  cofts  them  incredible 
fums  of  money  to  repair  them,  and  the  very  places  that  are 
mended  would  fright  a  young  traveller  to  go  over  them.  The 
Romans  maftered  this  work,  and,  by  a  firm  caufeway  made 
a  highway  quite  through  this  deep  country,  through  Dorkino 
in  Surrey,  to  Stanfted,  and  thence  to  Okeley,  and  fo  on  to 
Arundel ;  its  name  tells  us  what  it  was  made  of,  for  it  was 
called  Stone-  Street,  and  many  vifible  parts  of  it  remain  to  this 
day. 

Now  fhould  any  lord  of  a  manor  refufe  to  allow  40  yards  in 
breadth  out  of  that  road  I  mentioned,  to  have  the  other  20 
made  into  a  fair,  firm,  andpleafant  caufeway  over  that  wil- 
dernefs  of  a  country  ? 

Or  would  not  any  man  acknowlege,  that  putting  this  countrv 
into  a  condition  for  carriages  and  travellers  to  pafs  would  be 
a  great  work?  The  gentlemen  would  find  the  benefit  of  it 
in  the  rent  of  their  land,  and  price  of  their  timber ;  the  coun- 
try people  would  find  the  difference  in  the  fale  of  their  goods, 
which  now  they  cannot  carry  beyond  the  firft  market  town, 
and  hardly  thither,  and  the  whole  county  would  reap  an  ad- 
vantage an  hundred  to  one  greater  than  the  charge  of  it.  And 
fince  the  want  we  feel  of  any  convenience  is  generally  the  firft 
motive  to  contrivance  for  a  remedy,  I  wonder  no  man  ever 
thought  of  fome  expedient  for  fo  confiderable  a  defect. — Thus 
far  Mr  Projector. 

REMARK  S. 

Ancient  Rome*  was  the  center  of  a  great  number  of  mag- 
nificent highways,  which  run  through  all  Italy:  feveral  of 
them  croffed  the  Alps,  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  One  cf  them  reached 
from  Rome  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Rheims,  and  from 
Rheims  to  the  Channel;  it  was  carried  on  again  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  continued  as  far  as  Scotland.  That  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Byzantium  [ConftantinopleJ  was  continued 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ilellefpont,  from  Chalcedonia  through 
Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  then  winding  through  the 
Ulhmusof  Seuez,  which  joins  Afia  and  Africa,  paiied  through 
Egypt,  as  far  as  Syene,  and  thence  into  Ethiopia.  There 
were  others  that  ran  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other ;  and  hence  poflibly  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  model  of  their  paved  ways. 

*  See  the  Hiltory  of  the  Highways  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Nichobs  Bergier,  counfellor  at  the  court  of  Rheims;  a 
very  curious  and  learned  work,  and  too  little  read. 

If  we  compare  the  remains  of  the  Roman  roads  with  the  belt 
of  our  modern  ones  at  prefent,  we  fhall  find  many  of  the  for- 
mer that  have  flood  firm  and  intire  for  above  j;,ooyears,  with- 
out any  repairs,  while  ours  want  reparation  two  or  three  times, 
and  oftener,  a  year. 

If  the  Roman  highways,  through  any  neglect  to  mend  them 
in  time,  are  decayed  and  broken  down  in  fome  places,  at  this 
time  of  day,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries  where  they  ftill  re- 
main whole  and  intire.  The  Appian  Way,  which  was  firft  car- 
ried from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  afterwards  continued  from  Ca- 
puatoBrundufium,  is  ftill  in  good  condition,  though  it  has  been 
a  high  road  above  1900  years;  and  we  have  fome  v^ays  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  France,  which  have  fubfiiled  upwards  of  15  or  1600 
years.  Now  it  is  to  their  particular  ftructure  that  we  are  to 
afcribe  their  long  duration;  which  ftructure  was  as  follows: 
They  firft  of  all  laid  open  with  a  plough  two  parallel  furrows ; 
then  the  foldiers(for  they  were  generally  employed  in  the  works 
of  this  kind  in  time  of  peace)  carried  away  the  light  leofe 
earth  that  they  found  betwixt  the  furrows,  and  dug  'till  they 
came  to  a  hard  firm  bottom:  they  then  filled  up  the  foffe,  or 
bed  which  they  had  hollowed,  with  a  more  denfeand  weighty 
matter;  as  for  inflance,  with  a  fort  of  hard  fand,  or  gravel, 
taken  out  of  the  rivers,  or  dug  out  of  the  quarries :  this  done, 
they  rammed  the  whole  hard  down,  and  fmoothed  it  with  heavy 
rollers;  nor  did  they  always  end  their  work  here,  but  often- 
times (to  facilitate  the  draining  off  the  water,  and  to  prevent 
any  mud  or  dirt  from  foaking  in,  which  would  infallibly  un- 
dermine and  loofen  the  whole)  raifed  a  terras,  or  caufeway, 
feveral  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  confifting  of  four 
layers,  or  ftories,  of  ftrong  mafonry. 

On  the  foundation  of  earth,  which,  as  faid  before,  was  firmly 
compacted  and  levelled,  they  fpread  a  covering  of  cement, 
made  of  lime  and  fand,  or  haffock,  about  an  inch  thick. 
The  firft  layer,  which  they  placed  upon  the  cement,  was  of 
large  flat  ftones,  laid  one  upon  another,  ten  inches  hitih,  and 
cemented  together  with  well-tempereJ  mortar:  the  largeft 
ftones  of  all  were  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  caufeway:  this 
layer  was  called  ftatumen. 

The  fecond  layer  confided  of  ftones  of  a  cubical,  round,  or 
oval  figure,  and  of  many  rough  irregular  ftones,  fometimes 

mixed 
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mixed  with  potfherds  and  pieces  of  broken  tiles  and  bricks ; 
all  thefe  were  fpread  with  a  fhovel  over  the  firft  coat  of  ftones, 
and  rammed  down  into  the  morter,  which  cemented  them 
together:  this  fecond  layer  was  about  eight  inches  thick  :  this 
laver  was  called  rudas. 

The  third  layer  con  lifted  of  a  foot  of  morter,  not  made  of 
beaten  tile,  for  that  would  have  been  too  expenfive,  but  of 
chalk,  find,  or  haffock,  mixed  with  lime,  as  any  of  thefe 
materials  were  near  at  hand.  This  layer,  which  was  fome- 
times  called  the  pudding,  or  pap,  though  more  commonly 
the  nucleus,  or  kernel,  filled  up  all  the  cavities  or  imerftices 
in  the  inferior  layers,  and  fettled  into  a  hard  level  coat.  The 
great  difficulty  we  find  in  breaking  it  now,  fufficiently  proves 
how  firm  a  fupport  this  was  to  the  upper  covering,  efpecially 
when  we  confider  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  the  interior  ftrata, 
with  which  it  is  fo  firmly  incorporated,  as  to  form  one  com- 
pact impenetrable  body,  capable  of  fuftaining  the  greateft 
weight  imaginable:  this  layer  was  called  nucleus. 
The  fourth  and  laft  layer,  which  they  called  the  cruft,  fome- 
times confuted  of  great  hard  ftones,  cemented  together,  as 
we  find  in  the  Appian  Way;  fometimes  of  gravel,  or  fmall 
flints  mixed  with  gravel,  as  we  find  in  molt  of  the  Roman 
military  ways*. 

*  Miflbn's  Travels  into  Italy. 

The  hardeft  ftones  of  all  the  free-ftone,  and  the  largeft  fort  of 
flints,  they  referved  for  their  towns.  This  layer  was  called 
fumma  crufta. 

The  fmall  ftones,  flints,  and  gravel,  were  often  brought 
hither  from  other  parts,  the  country  people  ||  being  ordered 
to  gather  them  in  their  vineyards,  their  heaths,  and  plowed 
lands,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  fea-fhores,  and  to  bring 
and  lay  them  by  the  highway-fide,  where  the  foldiers  +  had 
occafion  to  ufe  them  in  their  work.  Of  thefe  materials  the 
Romans  made  a  covering  fix  inches  thick,  upon  the  third 
layer,  and  fecured  it  on  the  fides  with  two  borders  of  earth, 
which  they  confolidated  with  heavy  ftones,  which  they  laid 
Hoping,  for  the  water  to  run  off  the  caufeway  on  the  plain 
beneath,  to  prevent  its  foaking  into,  and  thereby  loofening 
the  gravel.  By  means  of  this  precaution,  the  traveller  and 
carrier,  in  all  feafons,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  dry  hard  road. 
It  fometimes  happened  that  the  flint  pavement  was  loofened, 
by  the  falling  down  of  the  banks  and  borders  which  fhould 
fupport  the  road  on  the  fides ;  but  the  internal  layers  being 
fo  clofely  bound  and  cemented,  they  did  not  fuffer  much  by 
it,  and  the  damage  was  eafily  repaired. 

||  There  would  be  no  great  harrJfhip  upon  the  country  people 
who  come  for  ten  miles  round  to  the  London  markets,  and 
to  all  other  markets  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  go  home 
with  their  carts  empty,  if  they  were  obliged,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  carry  a  load  of  proper  road  materials  gratis,  to 
contribute  to  put  the  roads  into  this  defirable  condition. 
;  +  Our  own  foldiers,  in  times  of  peace,  might  alfo  greatly  con- 

tribute towards  forwarding  this  good  work,  provided,  during 
the  time  of  their  working  at  the  roads,  they  had  an  addition 
of  fix-pence  or  eight-pence  a  day  made  to  their  pay,  out  of 
the  flock  appropriated  to  carry  this  defign  into  execution. 
We  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their  labour  in  this  fhape, 
in  the  Highlaads  of  Scotland ;  befides,  by  labour  of  this 
kind,  they  will  be  preferved  more  healthy,  flout,  and  vi- 
gorous, kept  from  the  vices  and  debaucheries  which  the  idle 
profeffion  of  a  foldier,  in  times  of  peace,  is  too  apt  to  lead 
them  into,  and  be  better  fitted  to  aft  in  their  military  capa- 
city, when  public  affairs  required  them ;  they  will  alfo  be 
lefs  odious,  and  efteemed  lefs  burthenfome  to  the  people  in 
times  of  peace,  when  they  experience  they  receive  fo  great 
a  benefit  from  their  labour  at  fo  fmall  an  expence.  And  what 
barges  are  obliged  to  return  empty  from  Londan,  or  any 
other  confiderabie  market- towns  to  which,  by  water-car- 
riage, they  may  bring  any  commodity,  fhould  alfo  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  faid  aft  of  parliament,  to  carry  back  gratis  a 
load,  cr  fuch  a  quantity  as  fhall  make  up  their  load,  of  the 
bed  road  materials  that  are  to  be  met  with  the  nearefl  to 
their  river  navigation;  but  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  land 
them  any  where  beyond,  or  out  of  the  courfe  of  their  ne- 
ceffary  navigation  ;  nor  fhall  they  land  them  but  at  the  molt 
convenient  place  nearefl  to  the  river-fide  where  the  road 
corporation  fhall  order  them  :  but  neither  the  bargemen  nor 
the  land-market  people  fhall  be  obliged  to  load  or  unload 
the  faid  road  materials,  without  fome  reafonable  oratuity 
made  them  by  the  corporation.  Likewife  all  coafting  vef- 
fels,  which  now  return  empty  into  the  country,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  fuch  road  materials, 
when  and  where  it  may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  corporation, 
and  no  injury  whatever  to  the  employment  of  fuch  veffels : 
nor  fhall  the  vefTels  be  ever  at  any  trouble  in  the  lading  or 
unlading  fuch  materials,  without  a  reafonable  gratuity  from 
the  faid  corporation.  But  left  any  thing  of  this  kind,  though 
only  of  a  temporary  nature,  fhould  look  too  much  with  the 
afpecl  of  arbitrary  power,  and  be  taken  for  a  hardfhip,  the 
road  corporation  might  allow  them  the  half  price  of  their 
ordinary  freight;  and  fomething  of  the  like  kind  might  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  land  carriage  ;  which  they  majTchufe 
to  accept,  rather  than  go  empty. 

Every  one  will  readily  apprehend  the  lading  ftrength  and  fup- 
port that  the  roads  muft  receive  from  the  fide  walls  and  abut- 
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ments,  raifed  to  a  due  height,  with  proper  drains  to  carry  off 
the  water,  towards  the  doping  extremity  of  fuch  fide  walls  and 
abutments;  for  if  they  are  m  de  competently  ftrong,  they  will 
fo  cement  the  road  materials,  as  to  render  them  as  hard  as  a 
rock,  and  quite  impenetrable;  at  leaft  fo  durable  and  perma- 
nent, that,  after  the  roads  are  effectually  completed,  they  will 
require  very  little  conftant  annual  expence  to  keep  them  in 
repairs;  and  which  expence,  after  the  firft,  muft  be  borne 
intirely  by  the  road  corporation,  and  the  public,  if  I  under- 
ftand  the  projector  rightly,  to  be  for  ever  alter  free  from  all 
future  tax  or  incumbrance  whatfoever,  all  turnpikes  be  laid 
afide,  and  no  toll  or  highway  tax  be  ever  more  heard  of  in 
this  kingdom. 

RO  MAGNA,  or  ROMANIA,  a  province  in  Italy,  in 
the  Pope's  dominions,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Marcha 
d'Ancona,  along  the  river  Foglia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Apen- 
nine  Hills,  which  part  it  from  Tufcany ;  on  the  weft  by 
Lombard)',  along  the  Panero;  and  on  the  north  by  the  fens 
of  Verona  and  the  Po,  and  by  part  of  the  Venetian  gulph. 
This  whole  country  is  naturally  very  rich  and  delightful,  and 
the  plains  and  vallies  productive  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits, 
and  paftures  for  cattle.  There  are  fome  large  woods,  which 
abound  with  all  kind  of  game;  and  thofe  parts  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  Adriatic  Sea  furnifh  the  country  with  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  fait,  both  for  itfelf  and  all  the  neighbouring  inland 
territories.  The  fea,  as  well  as  their  many  rivers,  fjpply  it 
with  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh;  and  fome  of  thefe  being  na- 
vigable, help  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  commerce.  The 
people  here  are  ftrong  and  laborious,  and  equally  fit  for  arms, 
traffic,  or  learning;  and  the  mountains  yield  mines  of  feve- 
ral  metals,  and  the  country  hatb  various  hot  mineral  fprings, 
of  excellent  virtue  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 

Ravenna  city  hath  the  Adriatic  on  the  eaft  ;  the  air  is  very 
healthy,  and  the  vines  in  its  neighbourhood  furnifh  it  with 
plenty  of  delicious  wines  ;  but  as  they  have  no  f;  efh  water  but 
that  of  rain,  the  town  often  labours  under  a  great  fcircity  of  it. 

Cervia,  fituate  in  an  unhealthy  air,  near  the  coaft  of  the  A- 
driaticgulph,  12  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Ravenna,  and  15  from 
Rimini.  The  air  is  fo  bad,  and  the  place  fo  thinly  inhabited, 
that  it  doth  not  contain  above  400  inhabitants:  it  has  fome 
falt-works,  which  bring  in  a  confiderabie  profit. 

Rimini  is  p'eafantly  lituated,  on  a  fpacious  plain  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mareckhia; 
it  being  feated  between  a  fertile  plain  on  one  fide,  and  hilly- 
grounds  on  the  other,  covered  with  gardens,  vines,  olives, 
and  fruit-trees. 

For li,  a  city,  fituale  15  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ravenna;  its 
territory  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  not  only 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fiuits,  beans,  and  o  her  pulfe, 
but  likewife  great  quantities  of  cummin,  annife,  and  carda- 
mum  feeds;  of  fenugreek  and  faffron,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated; befides  fait  and  mineral  waters,  marble,  mill-ftones, 
fuJphur,  &c.  It  is  46  miles  round,  and  has  four  confide- 
rabie dependencies  on  it.  Here  is  an  academy  of  wits,  which 
has  produced  many  learned  men  and  woiks,  in  various  arts 
and  fciences. 

Faenza,  an  ancient  ciry,  famed,  in  regard  to  its  trade,  for 
a  fine  earthen  ware,  called  by  its  name,  and  not  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  Delft,  and  for  its  fine  linen  manufacture. 

ROMANIA,  RUMELIA,  orRUMELI,  in  Turkey, 
formerly  a  part  of  Thrace,  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
is  bounded  by  Mount  Argentum,  or  Rhodope,  anciently 
called  Hjemus,  which  feparates  it  from  Bulgaria,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  or  ftraight  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  another  branch 
of  Mount  Rhodope,  which  feparates  it  from  Macedon,  on 
the  weft;  being  near  300  miles  long,  and  130  broad.  It  is 
a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  good  arable  and  pafture 
ground,  but  produces  fcarce  any  wine ;  and  the  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Macedon  are  exceeding 
cold  and  barren  ;  but  then  they  are  of  fuch  difficult  accefs,  that 
no  country  is  better  defended  naturally  than  this,  being  en- 
compafled  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  it  is  by  thefe  moun- 
tains on  the  north- weft:  fo  that  fhould  the  Turks  be  driven 
out  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Chriftians,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate  further  into  the  Turkifn-empire. 
In  the  mountains  beforementioned  are  mines  of  filver,  lead, 
and  allum ;  but,  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  Turks,  the  riches 
that  might  be  gathered  from  thence  are  loft.  Its  chief  river 
is  the  Mariza,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope, 
and  falls  into  the  Archipelago  at  Eno,  againft  the  ifle  of  Sa- 
mandrachi.  In  this  river  it  is  faid  that  gold  fand  is  fome- 
times found,  fuppofed  to  be  wafhed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. 
The  chief  cities  and  towns  are  thefe,  viz. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  whole  Turkifh  empire, 
is  feated  at  the  moft  eaftern  point  of  Romania,  on  a  neck  of 
land,  which  projects  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a  canal,  or  ftraight,  about  a  mile  broad;  the  fea  of 
Marmora  wafhes  its  walls  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  a  gulph  of 
the  canal  of  Conftantinople  waters  it  on  the  north. 
This  city  with  its  fuburbs,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  the 
largeft  in  Europe.     Its  fituation,  by  general  confent,  is  iba 
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moft  agreeable,  and  the  moft  advantageous  of  any  in  the  whole 
world.  It  feems  as  if  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Sea,  were  defigned  on  purpofc  to  bring  it  the 
riches  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  thofe  of  the  Mogul, 
the  Indies,  the  remoteft  north,  Chim,  and  Japan,  come  by 
the  way  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  by  the  canal  of  the  White  Sea, 
or  fea  of  Marmora,  come  the  merchandizes  of  Arabia,  E- 
gypt,  Ethiopia,  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
whatever  Europe  produces.  Thefe  two  canals  are  as  the 
door  of  Conftantinople;  the  north  and  fouth,  which  are  the 
ordinary  winds  there,  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  folds  of  the 
door :  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  door  is  fruit,  that  is, 
nothing  can  come  in  from  the  fouthern  coaft ;  this  door  opens 
when  the  fouth  wind  prevails. 

The  port  of  Conftantinople  is  commodious  and  magnificent ; 
it  is  a  bafon  feven  or  eight  miles  in  circuit  towards  the  city, 
and  as  much  on  the  fuburbs  fide.  Its  entrance,  which  is 
about  600  paces  broad,  begins  at  the  point  of  the  Seraglio, 
or  Cape  of  St  Demetrius  fituated  in  the  fouth;  this  point 
opens  to  the  eaft,  and  faces  Scutari ;  Galata  and  Gaflum- 
Pacha  are  to  the  north ;  laftly,  it  terminates  to  the  north- 
north- weft,  where  the  river  Lycus  empties  itfelf.*  This  river 
is  made  up  of  two  ftreams ;  the  biggeft,  on  which  there  is  a 
paper- mill,  comes  from  the  weft,  and  the  other  flows  from  the 
north-weft.  The  Lycus  is  not  every  where  navigable,  and, 
therefore,  there  are  flakes  to  point  out  the  fureft  places.  The 
ftream  that  comes  from  the  north- weft  is  not  practicable  for 
boats  farther  than  the  village  of  Hali-bei-cui ;  the  other  is  deep 
enough  for  about  four  miles.  Thefe  ftreams  are  of  wonder- 
ful ufe  to  cleanfethe  haven  ;  for,  defcendingfrom  the  north- 
weft,  they  wafh  all  the  coaft  of  Paflim-Pacha  and  Galata, 
while  part  of  the  waters  of  the  canal  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
defcend  from  the  north  like  a  torrent,  dafh  violently  againft 
the  Cape  of  Bofphorus,  and  recoil  to  the  right  towards  the 
weft :  by  which  motion  they  fweep  away  the  mud  that  might 
gather  about  Conftantinople,  and,  by  apiece  of  natural  me- 
chanifm,  drive  it  on  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  frefh  waters. 
Thefe  frefh  waters  help  to  preferve  the  (hipping ;  for  expe- 
rience fhews,  that  they  are  lefs  fubjecl  to  be  worm-eaten  in 
fuch  ports  where  there  is  frefh  water,  than  where  there  is  fait : 
fome  fifh  too  take  greater  delight  in  fuch  water,  and  are  bet- 
ter tafted. 

The  port  of  Conftantinople  abounds  with  tunny- fifh  j  dol- 
phins alfo  fometimes  appear  in  this  port,  in  fuch  numbers 
that  it  fwarms  with  them :  their  teeth  are  made  like  a  faw. 
Procopius,  in  commendation  of  the  port  of  Conftantinople, 
fays  it  is  a  thorough  port,  that  is,  you  may  anchor  in  any 
part  of  it;  and  it  is  juftly  obferved  by  him,  that  the  fhips 
there  have  their  prow  on  land,  while  the  poop  is  in  the  water. 
In  fhallower  places  you  go  over  a  plank  into  the  biggeft  fhips ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  boat  to  load  or  unload  them. 
If  the  Turks  would  bend  their  thoughts  to  navigation,  they 
might  make  themfelves  formidable  that  way,  for  they  have 
the  beft  harbours  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean ;  they  would 
be  mafters  of  all  the  trade  to  the  Eaft,  by  favour  of  their  ports 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  would  open  them  a  door  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  places  which  the  Chriftians  cannot 
reach  without  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the 
Turks  hug  themfelves  at  home,  pleafed  to  fee  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  come  to  them.  Nothing  but  the  eaft  wind  can 
difturb  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  it  being  intirely  expofed 
to  it;  whenever  it  blows  hard  from  that  quarter,  efpecially  if 
it  be  in  the  night,  it  occafions  a  frightful  hurley-burley,  for 
the  feamen  make  fuch  a  bawling,  and  dogs  fuch  a  barking, 
that  one  would  think  the  town  was  going  to  be  fwallowed  up, 
if  one  were  not  apprized  of  the  caufe  of  it. 
The  bazars,  or  bezeftins,  are  places  like  our  changes,  for 
felling  fine  wares  of  all  forts.  The  old  and  new  bazars  ftand 
pretty  near  each  other;  there  are  large  fquare  buildings,  cover- 
ed with  domes,  fupported  by  arches  and  pilafters.  In  the  old 
one  there  is  but  little  fine  merchandize!  it  was  built  in  1461. 
Here  they  fell  all  forts  of  weapons,  efpecially  fabres,  and  like- 
wife  horfe-harnefles,  fome  of  which  are  inriched  with  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  precious  ftones.  The  new  bazar  is  replenifhed  with 
all  manner  of  merchandizes;  and  though  there  be  none  but 
goldfmiths-fhops,  yet  they  fell  furrs,  vefts,  carpets,  fluffs  of 
gold  and  filver,  filk,  goats-hair,  &c.  nor  is  it  without  jewels 
and  China  wares.  They  were  repairing  it  when  MrTournefort 
was  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1700 ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
it  would  be  much  more  lightfome  than  it  was  before,  and 
there  would  be  apartments  for  officers  to  have  the  guard  of  it, 
and  go  their  rounds  night  and  day.  The  goods  are  well.fe- 
cured  in  thefe  places,  the  gates  being  fhut  betimes.  The 
Turks  retire  to  their  own  homes  in  the  city,  but  the  Chri- 
ftian  and  Jewifh  merchants  crofs  the  water,  and  return  the 
next  morning.  See  the  article  Bazar. 
The  market  for  flaves  of  both  fexes  is  not  far  off.  Here  the 
poor  wretches  fit  in  a  melancholy  pofture:  before  the  buyers 
cheapen  them,  they  turn  them  about  from  this  fide  to  that, 
furvey  them  from  top  to  bottom,  put  them  to  exercife  what- 
ever they  have  learned,  and  this  fevcral  times  a  day,  before  ever 
they  come  to  an  agreement.  Such  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  to  whom  nature  has  been  niggardly  of  her  charms, 
are  fet  apart  for  the  vileft  fervices ;  but  fuch  girls  as  have 
youth  and  beauty  pafs  their  time  well  enough,  only  they  are 


often  forced  to  turn  Mahometans.  The  retalers  of  this  hu- 
man ware  are  the  Jewt,  who  take  great  care  of  the  flaves 
education,  that  they  may  fell  the  better.  Their  choiceft  they 
keep  at  home,  and  thither  you  muft  go  if  you  would  have 
better  than  ordinary;  for  it  is  here  as  it  is  with  markets  for 
horks,  the  handfomeft  do  not  always  appear,  but  are  kept 
within  doors.  Thefe  Jews  teach  their  beautiful  fhe  flaves  to 
dance,  fing,  play  on  inftruments,  and  every  thing  elfe  that 
may  infpire  love.  Sometimes  they  marry  very  advantageoufly 
and  feel  nothing  of  fkvery  ;  they  have  the  fame  liberty  in  their 
houfes  as  the  Turkifh  women  themfelves.  One  fees  incef- 
fantly  coming  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruffia,  Men- 
grilia,  and  Georgia,  fwarms  of  young  wenches,  defined  for 
the  fervice  of  the  Turks.  The  fultans,  the  baffa's,  and  the 
greateft  lords,  often  chufe  their  wives  among  them.  The 
women  whom  fortune  allots  to  the  feraglio,  are  not  always 
the  beft  difpofed  of:  it  is  true,  a  poor  fhepherd's  daughter 
may  come  to  be  a  fultanefs ;  but  then,  what  numbers  of  them 
are  neglefted  by  the  fultan  !  After  the  Grand  Signior's  death 
they  are  ihut  up  for  the  reft  of  their  days  in  the  Old  Seraglio' 
where  they  pine  themfelves  away,  unlefs  fome  baffa  courts 
them.  This  Old  Seraglio  was  built  by  Mahomet  II.  Here 
are  confined  thefe  poor  wretches,  to  bewail  at  leifure  the 
death  of  a  prince,  or  that  of  their  children,  whom  the  new  ful- 
tan often  caufes  to  be  ftrangled.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  fhed 
a  tear  in  the  feraglio  where  the  emperor  refides :  on  the  con- 
trary, every  body  flrives  to  exprefs  their  joy  for  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne.  This  Old  Seraglio,  called  by  the  Turks  Ef- 
qui  Serai,  is  inclofed  with  a  wall  24  fpans  high,  for  two 
miles  in  compafs,  within  which  are  lodgings  and  gardens  for 
thofe  ladies  diverfion.  There  is  no  going  into  it,  the  gate 
being  guarded  by  janizaries  and  capigi's. 
Inftead  of  inns  at  Conftantinople,  and  indeed  all  over  Tur- 
key, they  have  public  buildings,  called  caravanferas,  or  kans, 
erected  in  convenient  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  market?,  and 
traffic  of  different  commodities.  Thefe  are  for  all  men,  of 
what  quality,  condition,  country,  or  religion  foever  they  be. 
See  the  article  Caravansera. 

AdRIANOPLE  is  about  Ho  miles  from  Conftantinople,  to- 
wards the  north- weft;  85  from  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  to 
the  fouth;  and  175  from  the  ftraights  of  the  Dardanelles,  to 
the  north.  It  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  Walachians,  and  other  nations.  There  is  in 
this  city  a  beautiful  exchange,  half  a  mile  long,  called  Ali- 
Baffa,  taking  its  name  from  its  founder.  It  is  a  vaft  arched 
building,  with  fix  gates,  and  contains  365  noble  fhops,  in- 
cluding thofe  that  are  under  the  arch  of  the  great  gate ;  they 
are  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  rich  goods,  and  kept  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  five  piaftres,  or 
crowns,  a  month  for  each  of  them,  to  the  founder's  heirs,  or 
to  fuch  as  have  purchafed  them,  and  half  a  piaftre  to  the 
mofque  of  Vecerfeli,  granted  by  the  Grand  Signior,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Near  this  exchange  is  a  ftreet  called  Seraci, 
full  of  good  fhops,  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  which  af- 
fords a  delightful  fight  for  a  mile  in  length. 

Nicopoli,  fituate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neflo,  near 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade. 

Galltpoli,  in  Turkifh  Jebbole,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
by  reafon  of  its  convenient  fituation,  being  in  the  way  to 
Conftantinople  and  Adrianople  ;  infomuch  that  the  baffk  who 
governs  it  makes  about  1000  crowns  a  year  of  it,  befides  the 
profits  of  the  cadi,  aga,  and  other  officers. 
The  famous  canal  which  feparates  the  two  faireft  quarters  of 
the  earth,  Europe  and  Afia,  is  called  the  Hellefpont,  the 
Streight  of  Gallipoli,  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Arm 
of  St  George,  or  the  Mouth  of  Conftantinople.  This  canal 
is  in  a  fine  country,  bounded  on  each  fide  with  fruitful  hills, 
on  which  you  fee  fometimes  vineyards,  fometimes  olive- 
plantations,  and  a  deal  of  arable  land.  As  you  go  in, 
you  have  Thrace  and  Cape  Greek  on  the  left-hand; 
Phrygia  and  Cape  Janizary  on  the  right ;  the  Propontis,  or 
fea  of  Marmora,  prefents  itfelf  on  the  north,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago remains  behind  on  the  fouth.  The  mouth  of  the  ca- 
nal is  four  miles  and  a  half  over,  and  is  defended  by  the  new 
caftles  built  in  1659,  t0  ^ecure  tne  Turkifh  fleets  againft  the 
infults  of  the  Venetians,  who  ufed  to  attack  them  in  the  fight 
of  the  old  caftles.  The  waters  that  pafs  through  this  canal, 
out  of  the  Propontis,  are  as  rapid  as  if  they  flowed  beneath 
a  bridge,  and,  when  the  north  wind  blows,  no  fhip  can  en- 
ter; but,  when  it  is  fouth,  you  hardly  perceive  any  current 
at  all ;  you  muft  only  beware  of  the  caftles,  and  yet  the  paf- 
fage  might  be  forced  without  much  danger,  the  caftles  being 
above  four  miles  afunder:  the  Turkifh  artillery,  however 
monftrous  it  appears,  would  not  much  annoy  the  fhips,  if 
they  had  a  good  wind,  and  went  in  a  file.  Such  merchants 
fhips  as  come  from  Conftantinople,  ftop  three  days  at  the 
caftle  on  the  Afiatic  fhore,  to  fearch  whether  they  have  any 
of  the  Turks  flaves  on  board:  and  yet  there  panes  not  a  day 
but  fome  or  other  of  thefe  poor  creatures  make  a  fhift  to  e- 
fcape.  No  fhip  of  war,  of  whatever  nation,  is  exempted 
from  being  thus  vifited,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
Porte:  it  is  true,  it  is  rather  a  ceremony  than  a  fearch.  See 
Levant  Trade,  Oriental  Trade,  and  Turkey 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  a  commodious  and  elegant  building 
in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  convenient  public  meeting, 
at  ftated  hours,  of  the  merchants,  eminent  tradefmen,  bro- 
kers agents,  and  all  who  have  commercial  bufmefs  to  tranf- 
act,  by°either  buying  or  felling  commodities,  making  con- 
tracts, or  drawing  or  remitting  monies,  either  within  the 
three  kingdoms,  or  on  or  to  foreign  countries,  by  the  means 
of  bills  of  exchange* 

An  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  as  given 
by  Mr  Addifon,  afterwards  fecrctary  of  ftate  to  his  Majef.lv 
George  I. 

*  There  is  no  place  in  the  town,  fays  he,  which  I  fo  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  fecret 
fatisfaction,  and  in  fome  meafure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I 
am  an  Englifhman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  affemblyof  my  country- 
men and  foreigners  confulting  together,  upon  the  private 
bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of 
emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I  muff,  confefs,  I  look  upon 
high  change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  confiderable 
nations  have  their  reprefentative.  Factors  in  the  trading  world 
are  what  ambaffadors  are  in  the  politic  world  :  they  negociate 
affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correfpon- 
dence  between  thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men  that  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  feas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different 
extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleafed  to  hear 
difputes  adjufted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  al- 
derman of  London,  or  to  fee  a  fubject  of  the  Great  Mogul 
entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  I 
am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  thefe  feveral  minifters 
of  commerce,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  different 
walks  and  different  leagues.  Sometimes  I  am  joftled  among 
abody  cf  Armenians;  fometimeslam  loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews; 
and  fometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen  :  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different  times ;  or  rather 
fancy  myfelflike  the  old  philofopher,  who,  upon  being  afked 
what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  That  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of  people, 
I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who 
often  fmiles  upon  me  as  he  fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  connives  at  my  prefence,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  me.  There  is,  indeed,  a  merchant  of 
Egypt  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  remitted 
me  ibme  money  to  grand  Cairo ;  but  as  J  am  not  verfed  in 
the  modern  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than  a 
bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  fcene  of  bufmefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
folid  and  fubftantial  entertainment.  As  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleafure,  at 
the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  multitude ;  infomuch  that, 
at  many  public  folemnities,  I  cannot  forbear  expreiling  my 
joy  with  tears,  that  have  ftolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this 
reafon,  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men 
thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  promoting  the  public  ftock;  or,  in  other  words,  raifing 
eitates  for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into  their  country 
whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fu- 
perfluous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  diffeminate  her 
bleflings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an 
eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe  and  traffic  among  mankind 
that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a 
kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together 
by  their  common  intereft.  Almoft  every  degree  produces 
Something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  coun- 
try and  the  fauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are 
corrected  by  the  product  of  Barbadoes ;  the  infufion  of  a 
China  plant  fweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane;  the 
Philippic  Iflands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.  The 
fingle  drefs  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product  of  an 
hundred  climates :  the  muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from 
the  different  ends  of  the  earth  ;  the  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole;  the  brocade 
petticoat  rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Jndoftan. 
If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profpect,  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a 
barren  uncomfortable  fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our  fhare  ?  Natural 
hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  giows  originally  among  us  be- 
fides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pignuts,  with  other  delica- 
cies of  the  like  nature;  that  our  climate  of  itfelf,  and  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  art,  can  make  no  farther  advances  to- 
wards a  plum  than  to  a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater 
perfedion  than  a  crab  ;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our 
figs,  our  apricots  and  cherries,  are  ftrangers  among  us,  im- 
ported in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  ourEnglifh  gardens; 
and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  awaylnto  the  trafli 
of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected  by  the 
planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  fun  and  foil.  Norhas  traf- 
fic more  enriched  our  vegetable  world,  than  it  has  improved 
the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  fhips  are  laden  with 
the  harveft  of  every  climate;  our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpices, 


and  oils  and  wines;  our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of 
China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanlhip  of  Japan  :  our 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remote!!  corners  of 
the  earth  ;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  «f  America, 
and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir 
Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens,  the  Spice 
Iflands  our  hot  beds,  the  Perfians  our  filk-weavers,  and  the 
Chinefe  our  potters.  Nature,  indeed,  furnifhes  us  with  the 
bare  neceffaries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of 
what  is  ufeful,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fupplies  us  with  every 
thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft 
part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that,  whilft  we  enjoy  the  remoteft 
products  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  are  free  from  thofe  ex- 
tremities of  weather  which  give  them  birth ;  that  our  eyes 
are  refrefhed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife  between 
the  tropics. 

For  thefe  reafons,  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  the 
commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  toge- 
ther in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  diftribute  the 
gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Engiifh  merchant 
converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges 
his  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  cloathed  in  our 
Britiih  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone 
warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  change,  I  have  often  fancied  one 
of  our  old  kings  ftanding  in  perfon,  where  he  is  reprefented 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of 
people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  cafe, 
how  would  he  be  furprized,  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope fpoken  on  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions,  and 
to  fee  fo  many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  b2ve  been 
the  vaffals  of  fome  powerful  baron,  negociating,  like  princes, 
for  greater  fums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  royal  treafury  ?  Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Britifh 
territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire.  It  has 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  eftates 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added 
to  them  an  acceffion  of  other  eftates,  as  valuable  as  the  lands 
themfelves.' 

R  E  M  A  R  K  S 

On  the  Royal  Exchange,    with  regard  to  private 

Traders. 

From  this  juft,  beautiful,   and  elegant  defcription  of  this  af- 
fembly  of  traders,  an  idea  may  be  formed,  not  only  of  their 
ufefulnefs  to  the  ftate,  but  what  their  general  conduct  ought 
to  be  upon  this  public  ftage  of  action  ;  for  here   the  eyes  of 
traders  are  like  thofe  of  Argus  upon  each  other,  and  the  leaft 
faux  pas  in  the  management  and  negociation  of  their  private 
concerns,  may  bring  inftantaneous  ruin  upon  individuals,  al- 
though they  may  really   be  men  of  large  fortunes,  and  even 
of  an  extenfive  and  a  boundlefs  credit. 
As  a  memento,  therefore,  to  the  younger  and  lefs  experienced 
clafs,  we  fhall  prefume,  from  a  defire  of  helsg  as  ufeful  as 
we  can  to  the  rifing  generation,  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe 
fhoals  and  rocks,  on  which  numbers  have  fplit  in   their  ad- 
ventures, from  their  mifconduct  on  the  Royal  Exchange  ; 
to  the  «nd  that  this  commercial  chart  of  ours,  wherewith  we 
prefent  them,  may  guard  them  againft  thofe  evils. 
To  which  purpofe,  we  fhall  confider  the  principal  relations 
wherein  traders  are  under  a  neceifity  of  acting  upon  the  ex- 
change  towards   each   other,  and  towards  thofe,  who  may 
act  in  any  capacity  fubfervient  to  their  interefls. 
And    (i.)  With  regard  to  brokers,  who  are  concerned  as 
middle  agents  between  trader  and  trader,  in  relation  to  draw- 
ing and  remitting  monies  by  bills  of  exchange. 
We  fhall  firft  confider  the  drawer,    who'has  occafion   to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  credit  in  paper.     And  herein  there  is  no  little  de- 
licacy requifite  on  his  fide  ;  for  as  thefe  exchange  agents  [the 
brokers  in  bills  of  exchange]  are  prefumed  to  know,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  altercations,  the  quantity   of  exchange-bills 
that  are  to  be  difpofed  of  on  a  poft-day,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity wanted  to  any  peculiar  foreign  part,  they  can  often,  in  an 
hour's  time,  difcover  how  this   matter  ftands,  and  thereby 
become  mafters  of  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  bills  to  be  fold, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  required  to  be  purchafed. 
When  this  is  known  (bills  of  exchange  being  confidered  like 
another  commodity  to  be  bought  and  fold)  the  broker,  by  his 
private  confultation  between  the    buyer  and  feller,  or  the 
drawer  and  remitter,  has  it  in  his  power  to  difcern,.  and  in  a 
great  meafure  to  fix  the  price  of  exchange  for  fuch  bills.  But 
as  it  is  his  intereft  to  execute  as  much  bufinefs  in  a  poft-day 
as  he  can  for  the  fake  of  his  commiffion,  he  will  not  be  re- 
mifs  in  bringing  thofe  contracts  to  as  fpeedy  a  conclufion  as 
he  can,  for  the  fake  of  gaining  brokerage  for  his  agency. 
The  feller  and   buyer  alfo  are   heedful  to  their  intereft,  the 
one  to  get  as   advantageous  terms  for  his  bills  as  he  can,   the 
other  to  get  them  as   cheap  as  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  will  ad- 
mit of.     It  is,  however,  the  intereft  of  the  broker  to  oblige 
both  parties,  ar.d  as  there  are  a  certain  number  of  thefe  bro- 
kers, who  are  upon  the  wing  to  rival  each  other,  it   is  the 
intereft  of  every  individual  to  catch  at  all  the  bufinefs  he  can, 
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left,  during  change  time,  he  lhould  be  fupplanted  by  any  of 
his  brethren,  and  [hereby  lofe  his  commiilion.  Thus  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  brokers  applying  both  to  drawers  and  remitters, 
they  feel  out  the  market  price  by  thefe  altercations ;  and  the 
remitters  may  judge  from  the  brokers  intercourfe,  who  feem 
eager  to  fall  their  bills  below  the  market  price,  and  a  drawer 
may  alio  judge  from  the  price  bid,  who  feem  to  be  under 
the  neceffity  to  remit. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  money-negociations  between  the  prin- 
cipal parties  concerned,  there  arifes  a  crifis  of  great  delicacy, 
in  relation  to  the  perfcnal  credit  of  both,  and  the  broker  will 
eafily  difcern  it.  for  if  the  feller  offers  his  bills  at  under 
rate,  or  the  buyer  bids  more  tnan  men  of  the  beft  credit  up- 
on the  exchange,  here  naturally  arifes  a  fufpicion  both  on  the 
fide  of  the  drawer  and  remitter ;  the  latter  may  from  hence 
diftruft  the  goodnefs  of  the  bill,  and  the  former  may  doubt 
whether  his  money  may  be  punctually  paid,  when  he  has 
parted  with  his  bill,  although  the  time  of  payment  is  fhort. 
Jn  thefe  tranfactions,  therefore,  both  parties  will  be  upon 
their  guard,  left  in  the  conduit  of  thefe  concerns,  their  per- 
fonal  credit  fhould  fuffer  upon  the  change  ;  for  the  principals 
fhould  not  only  confider,  that  their  credits  are  in  the  power 
of  each  other  on  fuch  occafions,  but  likewife  in  the  power  of 
the  brokers,  whom  they  employ,  and  who  may  poffibly  af- 
terwards give  out  fuch  fecret  innuendoes,  that  may  in  one 
poft  ruin  a  trader's  reputation,  though  he  may  be  a  man  of 
fubftance. 

Nor  is  any  thing  attended  with  more  unhappy  confequences 
to  a  trader,  than  the  appearance  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
upon  the  exchange;  for  this  is  conftrued  as  an  indication  of 
a  man's  over-trading,  or  of  his  declenfion  in  credit  and  for- 
tune. Neceffities  of  this  kind  generally  proceed  from  over- 
trading, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  more  traders  un- 
done by  undertaking  too  much,  than  for  want  of  trade. 
Over-trading  is  like  over-lifting  among  ftrong  men  ;  vain  of 
their  ftrength,  and  pride  prompting  them  to  put  it  to  the 
utmoft  ftretch,  they  at  laft  attempt  fomething  too  heavy, 
and  become  cripples  ever  after. 

Though  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange  by  the  bank  of 
England  and  bankers,  is  a  common  practice  among  traders, 
even  of  no  indifferent  repute,  yet  when  too  frequently  prac- 
tifed,  is  a  fign  of  want  of  competent  capital  wherewith  to 
carry  on  the  circle  of  their  commerce  ;  for  who  would  allo.v 
4  per  cent,  difcount  out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade,  if  he 
could  do  without  it?  This  is  another  fign  of  over-trading, 
and  is  conftrued  fo  by  the  exchange,  notwithflanding  many 
are  weak  enough  to  think  that  no  one  remarks  it. 
Too  many  frequently  defiring  the  favour  to  over  draw  on 
their  banker  with  whom  they  may  keep  cafh,  is  conftrued 
upon  change  as  another  token  of  declenfion,  or  over-trading; 
and  although  traders  may  flatter  themfelves  that  thefe  things 
remain  fecrets  and  unknown,  yet  if  often  practifed,  even  by 
pledges  in  bankers  hands,  I  could  tell  them  how  they  are 
generally  blown;  but  this  is  not  my  bufinefs.  If  fome  fhould 
not  be  generous  enough  in  their  own  breaft  to  thank  me  for 
the  hint,  that  (hall  not  prevent  my  good  offices  to  others, 
whofe  gratitude  I  have  experienced. 

Traders  that  ufe  the  exchange  giving  out  promiffory  notes,  is 
no  fymptom  in  favour  of  a  trader,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  imprudent.  A  few  years  fince,  practice  of  this  kind  gave 
an  alarm  in  the  city  of  London,  when  it  was  difcovered,  that 
feveral  traders  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  fupporteach 
others  credit,  which  proved  to  be  rotten  at  bottom,  by  the 
mutual  loan  of  promiffory  notes.  If  a  man  really  poffeffes  a 
tolerable  fortune,  and  he  plunges  in  trade  fo  far  out  of  his 
depth,  as  to  need  the  practice  of  fuch  artifices,  it  will  in  the 
end  ruin  the  little  credit  and  fortune  he  may  have:  but  fuch 
I  am  afraid,  as  well  as  others,  are  too  apt  to  flatter  them,  as 
great  finners  do,  that  their  mal-pradtices  are  concealed  from 
all  but  themfelves;  when,  from  the  nature  of  fuch  things 
being  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and,  as  it 
were,  within  the  fcent  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  they  will 
foon  be  fmelt  out  from  the  general  intercourfe  of  tranfactions 
among  men  of  bufinefs. 

There  are  two  principal  caufes  that  may  be  properly  called 
over-trading  in  a  young  beginner,  and  by  both  which  traders 
are  overthrown,  (i.)  Trading  beyond  their  itock.  (2.)  Giv 
ing  too  large  credit. 

A  trader  ought  to  meafure  well  the  extent  of  his  own  ftrength ; 
his  ftock  of  money  and  credit  is  properly  his  beginning,  for 
credit  is  a  ftock  as  well  as  money  :  he  that  takes  too  much 
credit,  is  not  in  lefs  danger  than  he  that  gives  too  much  :  and 
the  danger  lies  particularly  in  this,  if  the  tradefman  over- 
buys himfelf,  that  is,  buys  fafter  than  he  can  fell ;  by  his 
buying  on  credit,  payments,  perhaps,  become  due  too  foon 
for  his  compliance  therewith:  though  the  goods  are  not  fold, 
hemuft  anfwer  the  bills,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  proper  ftock, 
that  is,  he  muft  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  cafh:  if  that 
(hould  not  hold  out,  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  his  bills  after 
they  are  due,  or  fuffer  the  impertinence  of  being  dunned  by 
the  creditor,  and  perhaps  by  fervants  or  apprentices,  and  that 
with  the  ufual  indecencies  of  fuch  kind  of  people. 
This  greatly  impairs  a  trader's  credit,  and  if  he  has  anv  fur- 
ther dealings  with  his  former  creditors,  he  is  treated  like  an 


indifferent  paymafter :  if  he  bargains  for  fix  months,  they 
know  he  will  take  eight  or  nine  in  the  payment,  and  this 
they  confider  in  the  price,  and  ufe  him  accordingly,  and  this 
impairs  his  gain  :  fo  that  lofs  of  credit  is  indeed  lofs  of  mo- 
ney, and  this  weakens  him  both  ways. 

The  trader  that  buys  warily,  generally  pays  furely,  and  every 
young  beginner  ought  to  buy  cautioufly.  Some  tradefmen 
pride  themfelves  on  feeing  their  (hops  well  flocked,  and  their 
warehoufes  full  of  goods  ;  this  is  a  fnare  to  them,  and  in- 
duces  to  the  purchafe  of  more  goods  than  they  can  vend  fuit- 
ably  to  the  credit  they  take,  or  the  capital  they  poffefs;  it  is 
a  foolifh  as  well  as  a  fatal  error,  whether  it  lies  in  their  judg- 
ment or  their  vanity ;  except  in  fome  retale  trades,  where 
a  great  choice  of  goods  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  or  a  trader 
will  want  trade  on  that  account;  otherwife  an  experienced 
trader  had  rather  fee  his  warehoufe  rather  fparingly  filled 
than  overftocked  :  if  it  be  too  emptv,  he  can  fupply  its  de- 
ficiency when  he  pleafes,  if  his  credit  be  good,  and  his  cafh 
ftrong  j  but  a  thronged  warehoufe  is  a  fign  of  the  want  of 
cuftomers,  and  of  a  bad  market ;  whereas  an  empty  ware- 
houfe is  a  fign  of  a  quick  demand.  This  conduct  will  fup- 
port  a  man's  credit  on  change  and  elfewhere,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  his  own. 

He  then  that  keeps  his  credit  unfhaken  has  a  double  ftock; 
we  mean,  it  is  an  addition  to  his  real  ftock,  and  often  far 
fuperior  to  it.  I  have  known  feveral  traders  in  the  citv  of 
London,  who  have  traded  to  a  confiderable  degree  very'fuc- 
cefsfully,  and  yet  have  had  a  veiy  trifling  capital,  and  fome 
not  a  (hilling  of  their  own  ;  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  re- 
putation, being  prudent  and  affiduous,  and  having  preferved 
the  character  of  honeft  men,  and  the  credit  of  their  bufinefs 
by  cautious  dealing  and  punctual  payments,  they  have  gone 
on 'till  the  gain  of  their  trade  has  effectually  eftablifhed  them, 
and  they  have  railed  good  eftates  out  of  nothing. 
He  that  takes  credit  in  trade  may  give  credit,  but  he  muft  be 
exceeding  vigilant,  for  it  is  the  nvjft  dangerous  ftate  of  life 
that  a  trader  can  live  in.  If  the  people  he  trufts  fail,  or  fail 
but  in  punctual  compliance  with  him,  he  can  never  fupport 
his  own  credit,  unlefs  he  inviolably  obferves  the  prefervative 
maxim  not  to  give  fo  much  credit  as  he  takes:  that  is,  he 
muft  either  fell  for  (hotter  time  than  he  takes  himfelf,  or  in 
lefs  quantity;  the  latter  is  the  fafeft,  that  he  fhould  not  truft 
fo  much  as  he  is  trufted  with.  If  indeed  he  has  a  large  real 
capital ;  befides  the  credit  he  takes,  that  alters  the  cafe ;  a 
man  that  can  pay  his  own  debts,  whether  other  people  pay 
him  or  no,  that  man  is  out  of  the  queftion  :  but  if  luch  a 
perfon  trufts  beyond  the  extent  of  his  ftock  and  credit,  even 
he  may  be  overthrown  too. 

Could  the  trader  buy  all  upon  credit,  and  fell  all  for  ready 
money,  he  might  turn  ufurer,  and  put  his  own  ftock  out  to 
intereft,  or  purchafe  land  with  it;  but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
he  fhould  fo  reftrain  his  liberty  cf  buying  and  felling,  as  ne- 
ver to  give  fo  much  credit  as  he  takes,  by  one  third  part  at 
leaft. 

By  giving  credit,  we  mean  that  even  all  the  goods  which  a 
trader  buys  at  home  or  imports  from  abroad  upon  credit,  may 
not  be  fold  upon  credit  :  perhaps  there  are  goods  which  are 
ufually  fold  fo,  and  no  otherwife  :  but  the  alternative  lies  be- 
fore him  thus,  either  he  muft  not  give  fo  much  credit  in 
quantity  of  goods,  or  not  fo  long  credit  in  relation  to  time: 
to  explain  ourfelves. 

Suppofe  a  trader  buys  10,000  1.  value  of  goods  on  credit, 
and  this  10,000 1.  are  fold  for  1 1,000  1.  likewife  on  credit,  if 
the  time  given  be  the  fame,  the  man  is  in  a  ftate  of  apparent 
deftruction.  Perhaps  he  owes  the  10,000  1.  to  twenty  cre- 
ditors, perhaps  the  1  i,oool.  is  owing  to  him  by  200  debtors: 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  thefe  200  petty  cuftomers  (if  that  be 
his  way  of  dealing)  fhould  all  fo  punctually  comply  with 
their  payments  as  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his ;  and  if 
2  or  3000  1.  fall  fhort,  the  tradefman  muft  be  inevitably  un- 
done, unlefs  he  has  a  fund  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  But, 
If  a  trader  had  bought  10,000 1.  in  goods  at  6  or  8  months 
credit,  and  had  fold  them  all  again  to  his  200  cuftomers,  at 
three  or  four  months  credit,  then  it  might  be  fuppofed  that 
all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  would  have  paid  time 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  the  payments  on  his  fide  good; 
if  not,  all  would  b*e  loft  (till. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  he  had  fold  but  3000I.  worth  of 
the  10,000 1.  for  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  at  fix 
months  credit,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  3000 1.  in  cafh, 
and  what  elfe  the  200  debtors  might  pay  in  time,  would  fa- 
tisfy  fuch  trader's  creditors,  'till  the  difference  might  be  made 
good  :  fo  eafv  a  thing  is  it  for  a  man  to  lofe  his  credit  in  trade, 
and  fo  hard  is  it  upon  fuch  a  blow  to  retrieve  it  again:  fhould 
not  therefore  the  trader  moft  effectually  guard  as  wellagiinft 
running  too  far  into  debt  himfelf,  as  to  fuffer  others  to  run 
too  deeply  in  his  debt  ?  For  if  his  debtors  do  not  pay  him, 
he  cannot  pay  his  creditors,  and  the  next  thing  is  a  commif- 
fion  of  bankruptcy  :  thus  a  trader  may  be  undone,  although 
he  has  1 1,000 1.  wherewith  to  difcharge  io,cool.  Though 
it  is  not  poffible  to  carry  on  the  extent  of  trade  we  do  in  this 
kingdom,  without  a  reciprocal  credit  both  taken  and  given  ; 
yet  this  is  fo  nice  and  tender  a  point,  that  perhaps,  as  many 
traders  fail  by  giving,  as  by  taking  too  much  credit. 
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There  are  divers  other  ways  of  over-trading,  befides  this  of 
taking  and  giving  too  much  credit ;  one  of  thefe  is  the  run- 
ning Into  projects  and  large  undertakings,  either  out  of  the 
trader's  ordinary  road,  wherein  he  is  already  engaged,  or 
grafping  at  too  many  undertakings  at  once  :  in  both  which 
V  cafes  the  trader  is  d  ten  wounded,  and  fometimes  too  deeply 
to  recover.  For  fuch  adventurers  geneially  ftock-ftarve  the 
trader's  ordinary  bulmefs,  which  is  his  principal  conftantfup- 
port ;  and  as  fchemes  out  of  the  way  of  a  trader  rarely  add 
to  his  credit,  fo  if  they  leffen  his  ftock,  they  weaken  him  in 
both  his  grand  fupports,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  at  length 

finks. 

The  prudent  and  fafe  trader  is  he,  that  avoiding  all  fuch  re- 
mote excurfions,  keeps  clofe  and  fteady  within  the  verge  of 
his  own  concerns,  and  exerts  his  whole  attention  and  abili- 
ties in  his  fhop,  bis   warehoufe,  or   his  counting-houfe,  to 
what  he  well  underftands,  and  confining  himfelf  to  what  be- 
longs to  him  there,  goes  on  in  the  road  of  his  bufinefs  with- 
out launching  into   unknown  oceans;  and  content  with  the 
gain  of  his  own  trade,  is  neither,  by  too  much  ambition  or 
•avarice,  tempted   to  be  greater  or  richer  by  fuch  uncertain 
and  hazardous  attempts.     See  the  article  Projector.     See 
alfo  the  article  Credit  [Private  Credit],  wherein  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  both  in  a  perfonal  and  a  national 
light,  the  neceflity  of  all  traders  carrying  on  their  affairs  in 
general  lefs  by  credit,  and  more  by  ready  money. 
Credit  on  a  public   exchange,  and   among   the  commercial 
world,  within  the  compafs  of  a  man's  concerns,  is  fo  much  a 
trader's  bleffing,  that  ic  is  thechoiceft  ware  in  which  he  deals; 
he  cannot  be  too  tender  of  fo  eftimable  a  jewel,  or  purchafe 
It  too  dear  when   he  ftands  in  need  of  it :  it  is  a  ftock  to  his 
warehoufe,  it  is  current  cafh  in  his  cheft,  it  accepts  all  his 
bills,  for  it  is  on  the  fund  of  his  credit  that  he  has  any  to  ac- 
cept :  demands  otherwife  would  all   be  made  upon  the  fpot, 
and  he  mult  pay  for  his  goods  before  he  had  them  :  in  a  word, 
it  is  the  life  and  foul  or  his  trade,  and  it  requires  the  utmoft 
attention  and  vigilance  to  maintain  and  preferve  it. 
If  then  a  trader's  own  credit  fhoulJ  be  of  fo  much  value  to 
him,  and  he  fhould  be   fo  delicate  in  his  concern  about  it, 
ought  he  not,  in  fome  degree,  to   have  the  fame  care  of  his 
neighbours?  As  a  good  name  is  to  a  man  better  than  life,  as 
the  wife  man  fays,  fo  is  credit  to  a  trader  ;   it  is  the  lifc  of  his 
traffic  ;  and  he  that   wounds  fuch  a  man's   credit   without 
caufe,  is  as  much  a  murderer  in  trade,  as  he  that  kills  a  man 
in  the  dark  is  a  murderer  in  matters  of  blood.     There  is  a 
peculiar  nicety  in  regard  to  the  credit  of  a  trader,  which  does 
not  reach  in  other  cafes:   any  other  perfon  who  is  ftigmatized 
in  his  character  or  reputation,  it  is  injurious  to  him :  if  it  comes 
in  the  way  of  marriage,  or  a  preferment  in  any  (ha pe,  it  may 
Greatly  difappointand  prejudice  him  only  for  a  time:  but  if  this 
happens  to  a  trader,  he  is  inftantly  and  inevitably  blalted  and 
undone.  A  trader's  credit  and  a  maid's  virtue,  ought  to  be  fa 
credagainft  the  tongues  of  defamation;  and  yet  how  many  tra- 
ders have  been  thus  undone,  and  how  many  more  have  been 
put  to  the  full  trial  of  their  ftrength  in  trade,  and  have  flood 
their  ground  by  the  mere  force  of  their  good  circumftances  ! 
Whereas  had  they  been  unfurnifhed  with  cafh  to  have  anfwer- 
ed  their  whole  debts,  they  muft  have  fallen  with  the  reft. 
There  have  been  inftances,  not  only  on  the  London  exchange, 
but  that  of  other  places  of  the  like  kind,  where  groundlefs 
rumour,  invidious  calumny,  and  even  mean  and  artful  innu- 
endoes, have  greatly  hurt,  and   fometimes  ruined,  the  cha- 
racters of  worthy  and  fubftantia!  traders.  Have  we  not  lately 
had  a  moil  notorious  inftance,  as  appeared    in  our  courts  of 
law,  of  a  vile  and  infamous   attempt  to  ruin  the   credit  of 
two  very  worthy  and  honourable  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London  ?   When  I  mention   the  names  of  a  F— t — d   and 

C k — t,  every  one  acquainted   with  the  true  characters  of 

thefe  gentlemen,  and  of  the  circumftances  of  this  late  affair, 
I  am  perfuaded,  will  think  that  I  have  herein  done  nothing 
more  than  juftice  to  the  characters  of  thefe  eminent  traders. 
A  trader's  reputation  is  of  no  lefs  nicety  than  a  blight  upon 
a  fine  flower ;  if  it  is  but  touched,  the  beauty,  or  flavour  of 
.it,  or  the  feed  of  it  is  loft,  though  the  noxious  breath  which 
touched  it,  might  not  reach  to  blaft  the  leaf,  or  hurt  the  root; 
the  credit  of  a  trader,  efpecially  in  his  beginning,  is  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy  he  has,  'till  it  has  taken 
root,  and  is  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  foundation  of  good  conduct 
and  profperity.  Every  idle  tongue  can  blaft  the  character  of 
a  young  trader :  though  we  would  not  difcourage,  yet  we 
would  alarm  young  beginners,  and  apprize  them  of  the  ftorm 
and  fcandal  which  they  may  expect  upon  the  leaft  flip  they 
make.  If  they  but  (tumble,  fame  will  throw  them  down; 
if  they  recover,  (he  will,  indeed,  as  faft  fet  them  up  ;  but 
calumny  generally  runs  before,  and  bears  all  down  with  it ; 
and  there  are  ten,  perhaps,  who  fall  under  its  weight,  to 
one  that  is  raifed  again  by  the  hurry  of  report. 
Nor  have  only  young  traders  been  often  the  facrifice  of  ob- 
loquy ;  I  could  point  out  many  inftances  like  thofe  of  the  ho- 
nourable, though  imprudent  Woodwards,  late  bankers  in 
Exchange-alley.  There  was  a  time  too,  when  Lombard- 
ftreet  was  the  only  bank,  and  the  goldfmiths  there  were  all 
called  bankers';  the  credit  of  their  bufinefs  was  fuch,  that  the 
like  in  private  hands  has  not  fince  been  feen  in  England. 
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Some  of  thofe  bankers  had  above  a  million  and  an  half  of 
paper-credit  upon  them  at  a  time. 

On  a  fudden,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  king  Charles  the  lid 
fhut  up  the  Exchequer,  which  was  then  the  common  center 
of  the  overplus  cafh,  which  thefe  bankers  had  in  their  hands: 
and  what  was  the  confequence  ?  Not  only  the  bankers  who 
had  the  bulk  of  their  cafh  there,  but  all  Lombard-ftreet  flood 
ftill  with  aftonifhment;  the  very  report  of  having  money  in 
the  Exchequer,  brought  a  run  upon  the  bankers  that  had  no 
money  there,  as  well  as  upon  thofe  that  had  ;  and  not  only 
Sir  Robert  Viner,  Alderman  Backwell,  Farringdon,  Forth, 
and  Q|||prs,  broke  and  failed,  but  feveral  were  ruined,  who 
had  not  one  penny  of  money  in  the  Exchequer,  and  only  funk 
by  the  rumour  of  it,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  whole  credit 
of  Lombard-ftreet. 

But  thefe  are  fuch  days,  that  we  have  never   feen  fince  the 
happy  Revolution  ;  no  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  this  king- 
dom, have  been  fo  tender  of  the  public  ciedit,  as  thole  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  would    our  Britifh    traders  in 
general,  be  as  follicitous  to  preferve  their  own  perfonal  cre- 
dit, and  that  of  their  fellow  traders,  unfullied,  as  our  prefent 
moft  gracious  fovereign    is  to   maintain  them   in    their  legal 
rights  and  liberties,  the  traders  of  Great-Britain  would  be  a 
match  in  point  of  fkill  and  addrefs,  in  their  commercial  af- 
fairs, for  thofe  of  any,  or  indeed   for  thofe  of  all  nations  in 
the  world.     And  while  every  individual   is  vigilantly   upon 
his  guard,  honourably  and  judicioufly  to  uphold  and  maintain 
his  own  credit,  and   do  no  injury    to  that  of  other  traders, 
the  whole  body  will  become,  as  it  were,  a  united  corps,  and 
may,  by  dint  of  their  ingenuity   and   their    large  capita!;-, 
(which  in  the  general  are  fupeiior  to  thofe  of  moft  nations) 
rival  the  traders  of  every  other  ftate  or  empire. 
As  the  prefervation  of  the  perfonal  credit  of  our  Britifh  tra- 
ders   in    general,  is   not  only  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
themfelves  and  families,  but  likewife  of  unfpeakable  benefit 
to  the  ftate,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed  if  I  urge  a  word  more 
upon  a  topic  fo  interefting  and  national,  more  efpecially  to 
the  rifing  generation  of  our  traders. 

Among  the  various  fteps  of  mifconduct  that  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  and  ruin  the  trader,  that  of  borrowing  money  (im- 
prudently) upon  intereft  is  not  the  leaft.  He  that  borrows 
upon  intereft,  fhould  inviolably  apply  the  loan  to  flop  the 
breach,  which  made  it  firft  neceffary  to  him  to  borrow  ; 
o'herwife,  fuch  loan  will  fink  him  deeper  into  the  calamity 
than  it  found  him  ;  he  ought  to  confider,  whether  he  may 
not  be  as  hard  diftreffed  to  pay  back  the  loan,  as  the  debts 
which  it  was  intended  todifcharge,  and  whether  he  may  not 
want  money  as  much  then  as  before. 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  in  trade,  concerning  the  borrowing 
money  upon  intereft:  fome  think  that  no  man  fhould  bor- 
row on  intereft,  but  he  whofe  neceflity  obliges  him  to  do  it 
for  the  immediate  fupport  of  his  credit,  and  prevention  of 
his  ruin,  and  that  as  foon  as  he  is  able  he  fhould  refund  it  to 
free  himfelf  from  the  payment  of  intereft:  this  is  carrying 
the  matter  to  a  more  rigid  extreme  than  it  ought,  and  there 
may  be  fome  exceptions  to  this,  as  there  are  to  moft  general 
rules. 

Some  ready-money  dealers  are  yet  obliged  to  keep  fucb  vaft 
ftocks  of  goods  by  them  unfold,  that  they  are  fometimes  un- 
done by  that  means ;  but  he  that  buys  for  credit,  and  fells 
for  ready  money,  or  lefs  credit  than  he  bought  for,  is  always 
fafe,  and  he  may  fafely  borrow  money  upon  intereft,  for  any 
confiderable  fum  :  the  reafon  is  obvious;  his  trade  muft  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  the  loan  which  he  takes  up ;  if  not 
he  has  no  ufe  for  the  money  he  borrows,  and  will  return  it  of 
courfe.  But  if  he  fees  that  he  can  employ  more  money  than 
he  has,  and  that  he  can  certainly  gain  more  than  the  intereft 
he  pays  will  balance,  and  that  he  can  make  his  returns  in 
due  time,  he  then  knows,  how  much  money  foever  he  borrows, 
that  he  gains  fo  much  by  it  above  the  intereft,  befides  the 
difference  of  the  credit  given  and  taken  for  exchange. 
A.  finds  he  has  bought  the  value  of  3000  1.  in  faltpetre,  or 
pepper,  at  an  India  fale ;  but  if  he  could  buy  6000  1.  value 
at  the  fame  rate,  he  has  a  cuftomer  for  it,  a  very  good 
paymafter,  who  will  give  him  after  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
profit ;  whereas  if  he  does  not  buy  that  quantity,  fuch  a  man 
will.  Upon  this  A.  borrows  3000  1.  at  5  per  cent,  intereft  of 
a  fcrivener,  and  he  buys  the  goods,  fells  them  again  for  3  per 
cent,  profit  more  than  the  intereft  he  pays  comes  to,  and  has 
his  money  in  cafh  again,  time  enough  to  repay  the  fcrivener. 
At  this  way  of  calculating,  A.  is  fure  to  gain  3  per  cent, 
whereby  he  gains  good  profit,  without  any  hazard,  as  it  were: 
and  if  he  has  a  return  fooner,  as  may  be  the  cafe,  then  he 
gains  fo  much  more,  as  the  difference  of  the  money  comes 
to,  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  for  the  difference  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  that  gives  longer  credit  than  he  takes, 
though  he  gains  10  per  cent,  and  pays  but  5  per  cent,  may 
gain  nothing.  Example:  Suppofe  he  is  trufted  but  6  months, 
and  he  trufts  his  cuftomers  1 2  months ;  if  he  pays  5  per  cent, 
intereft  for  the  money,  and  yet  fhould  fell  the  goods  for  10 
percent,  profit,  it  is  plain  he  gains  nothing,  and  acts  with 
difadvantage  into  the  account ;  becaufe  he  runs  the  rifk  of 
the  perfon  he  trufts,  and  makes  no  profit,  either  for  bia 
trouble  or  hazard. 
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By  the  truftingof  cuftomers  twelve  months,  we  would  not 
fuggeit  that  any  trader  in  his  wits  (hould  fell  his  merchan- 
dize by  contract  for  a  year's  credit,  and  for  that  time  to  tie 
up  his  hands,  that  he  cannot  demand  his  money  before. 
What  we  mean  is,  accoiding  to  the  ordinary  ufage  of  trade: 
Example :  A  wholefale  man  deals  with  another,  a  fhopkeeper, 
and  trades  with  him  upon  the  general  credit  of  his  dealing; 
the  fhopkeeper  goes  on  buying  and  paying  ;  he  does  not  ex- 
amine when  the  payment  for  every  particular  parcel  of  goods 
is  due,  but  he  buys  as  his  occafions  require  goods,  and  he 
pays  as  he  can  fpare  money  ;  and  as  he  is  a  current  man,  and 
purchafes  large  quantities,  he  is  efteemed  a  good  cuftomer  ; 
yet  i!  we  look  into  his  accounts,  his  parcels  and  his  payments 
anfwer  one  another,  perhaps,  after  the  rate  of  9  to  10  and 
12  months  credit,  nor  does  he  think  himfelf  a  bad  paymafter  ; 
and  yet,  if  the  wholefale  dealer  with  whom  he  trades,  paid 
intereft  of  5  per  cent,  for  his  money,  unlefs  he  got  more  than 
jo  per  cent,  by  this  cuftomer,  he  would  lofe  money  by  all  the 
goods  which  he  fold  him. — This  is  a  reflection  that  every 
tradefman  ought  to  make,  and  well  to  confider,  who  may 
incline  to  take  up  money  at  5  per  cent,  intereft. 
Bcfides,  if  all  the  while  any  part  of  the  money-hprrower's 
goods  remain  in  the  warehoufes  unfold,  and  all  that  while  he 
pays  intereft  for  the  money  that  bought  them,  this  article  of 
intereft-money,  if  exactly  deducted  from  the  profits,  eats 
through  the  whole  bargain ;  and  if  fuch  trader  would  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  he  would  experience 
that  fuch  conduct  would  deftroy  the  whole  profits  of  his  trade. 
In  a  word,  intereft  of  money  is  a  canker-worm  in  trade, 
cats  through  and  through  the  trader,  and  infenfibly  confumes 
him ;  and  few  traders,  we  fear,  ftate  to  themfelves  this  mat- 
ter in  a  true  light;  for  whatever  lofs  the  trader  meets  with, 
the  money-lender  muft  be  duly  paid  his  intereft :  and  with 
whomfoever  the  trader  compounds,  the  money-lender  makes 
no  compofition,  unlefs  he  is  forced,  by  the  ruin  of  the  trader, 
to  compound  for  principal  as  well  as  intereft,  when,  perhaps, 
by  the  mere  intereft,  he  has  received  doubly  his  principal. 
If  it  be  thus  fatal  to  the  trader  to  pay  but  the  legal  intereft  of 
5  per  cent,  for  his  money,  how  deplorable  muft  his  cafe  be, 
when  he  is  oppreffed  either  by  the  lender,  the  procurer,  the 
fcrivener,  or  banker,  under  the  fly  and  ruinous  article  called 
procuration,  continuation,  premio,  and  the  like?  And  this 
extortion  is  made  when  the  debtor  is  apparently  in  need  of 
the  loan,  or  that  it  appears  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
fund the  money:  and  although,  perhaps,  the  creditor  has 
o-ood  fecurity  for  his  money,  yet  thofe  people  never  want  pre- 
tences and  artifices,  fomehow  to  hook  in  new  and  frequent 
confiderations,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  ordinary  intereft- 
money. 

There  is  another  unhappy  practice  among  the  more  neceffi- 
tous  traders,  and  which  in  the  end  is  infallibly  deftructive 
and  ruinous,  at  leaft  as  far  as  it  is  followed  :  this  is  paffing 
and  repaifing  promifiory  notes,  or  bills  indorfed  by  one  ano- 
ther reciprocally,  and  drawn  upon  themfelves;  for  fo  it  may 
properly  enough  be  termed,  for  the  prefent  fupply  of  cafh,  in 
which  they  are,  in  the  long-run,  even  extortioners  upon  them- 
felves. 

This  mifchievous  practice  began  principally  among  mer- 
chants trading  in  foreign  parts,  when  atan  extraordinary  pinch 
for  money:  fuppofe  it  be,  that  the  merchant  hasafhipcome 
into  the  river,  laden  with  wines,  and  he  wants  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney immediately  wherewith  to  pay  the  cuftnm-houfe  duties; 
which  being  done,  will  prefently  come  to  market,  and  reim- 
burfe  his  money. 

The  importer  wanting  cafh  for  the  purpofe,  and  being  in  full 
credit  on  the  exchange,  and  having  a  friend  at  Amiterdam, 
that  he  knows  will  honour  his  bills,  he  draws  upon  him  for 
2000  1.  fterling,  payable  at  two  ufances :  upon  this  draught 
he  immediately  receives  the  money  upon  the  exchange,  Jor 
the  exchange  is  the  merchant's  bank  on  fuch  occafions  as 
thefe :  having  thus  taken  up  the  money  on  the  credit  of  his 
bills,  he  lands  his  wines,  or  whatever  other  goods  they  are ; 
fells  a  large  quantity  of  them  on  the  keys,  and  getting  in  a 
competent  fum  to  anfwer  it,  he  immediately  takes  care  of 
his  credit,  and  of  his  friend  at  Amfterdam  :  and  having  ftaid 
but  one  month,  and  his  bills  being  payable  at  two  months  in 
Amfterdam,  he  punctually  remits  2000  1.  to  his  friend  there 
in  good  bills,  to  anfwer  his  firft  draught  upon  him,  and  re- 
mits the  like  fum  at  ufance;  fo  that  his  friend,  experiencing  in 
this  cafe,  how  careful  he  is  of  his  honour,  is  ready  to  accept 
any  bills  for  him  another  time:  thus  far  this  tranfaction  is 
carried  on  with  reputation  ;  and  though  a  merchant  drawing, 
may  have  fome  fmall  lofs,  by  remitting  at  a  fhorter  time  than 
his  draught  was  made  for,  yet  that  is  not  confiderable,  the 
fervice  done  him  upon  fuch  an  exigence  requiring  it,  and  mer- 
chants ofthebeft  figure  are  fometimes  obliged  to  ferve  them- 
felves with  ready  money  in  fuch  a  manner. 
But  fuppofing  the  merchant  finds,  that  though  his  wines  are 
landed,  and  perhaps  fold,  yet  he  has  other  prefling  occafions 
which  call  for  his  money,  and  he  cannot  remit  to  Amfterdam 
to  anfwer  his  draught:  hereupon  he  contrives  another  fhift 
to  keep  the  money  two  months  longer  ;  which  is  by  ordering 
his  friend  at  Amiterdam  to  redraw  upon  him  at  London  at 
two  ufances ;  which  he  at  Amfterdam  does  accordingly,  and 


his  bills  being  accepted  here,  the  merchant  at  Amfterdam  is 
fully  fatisfied,  and  the  drawer's  credit  remains  good  at  London. 
Jiut,  in  this  cale,  the  merchant  at  London  becomes  an  extor- 
tioner upon  himfelf;  for,  befides  the  lofs  by  the  exchange 
which  is  generally  againft  him,  becaufc  he  cannot,  like  a  man 
that  draws  or  remits  for  the  advantage  of  the  exchange,  wait 
and  take  it  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the  courfe  of  exchange 
may  be  moft  to  his  benefit ;  fo  his  neceflity  at  firft,  and  his 
credit  at  laft,  prefling  him  to  draw  when  he  had  occafion 
and  be  drawn  upon  juft  as  bills  become  due,  hisnecefliciesalfo 
oblige  him  to  run  the  rifk,  and  take  his  chance  for  the  courfe 
of  the  exchange;  and  this  is  frequently  to  hisdifadvantage. 
Befides  this,  his  friend  at  Amfterdam  muft  have  his  com- 
miflion,  both  for  the  payment  of  his  bills,  and  again  for  draw- 
ing, with  the  charge  of  brokerage  both  upon  the  exchange  of 
London  and  Amiterdam,  with  poftage  of  letters,  and  other 
incidents :  nor  does  the  matter  end  here. 
When  the  two  ufances  are  towards  expiring,  and  that,  on  fuch 
an  approaching  day,  his  bills  from  Amiterdam  will  become 
due,  and  muit  be  paid  or  his  credit  ruined,  and  perhaps  his 
friend  at  Amiterdam  too  ;  and  being  not  yet  in  cafh  to  an- 
fwer thofe  bills,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  expedient,  and 
having  ftill  unfpotted  credit  abroad,  he  draws  for  10,000 
crowns  upon  two  merchants,  the  one  at  Genoa,  the  other  at 
Leghorn,  his  correfpondents,  at  30  days  after  fight,  having 
effects  fufficient  in  their  hands  to  anfwer  the  payment.  In 
order  to  back  this  credit,  he  buys  2000I.  worth  of  goods  of 
the  warehoufemen  in  London,  in  druggets,  or  duroys  &c. 
for  which  he  can  currently  have  fix  months  credit,  and  takes 
care  to  have  thofe  goods  ihipped,  and  the  bills  of  lading  fent 
to  his  correfpondents,  before  his  advice  of  drawing  the  bills. 
To  fupport  his  credit  with  them  alfo,  he  writes,  at  the  fame 
time,  that,  if  his  effects  in  their  hands  fhould  not  fupply  in 
time  to  anfwer  his  bills,  they  fhould  draw  upon  fuch  another 
merchant  at  Paris  on  his  account,  to  whom  he  had  given  di- 
rections to  accept  his  bills;  all  which  being  politically  ma- 
naged, the  bills  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa  are  accepted  and  paid, 
without  the  drawing  upon  Paris :  and  now  the  merchant  of 
London  has  tranferred  his  debt  from  his  friends  abroad,  to 
two  or  three  warehoufemen,  or  Blackwell-Hall  factors  at 
home,  and  has  now  got  fix  months  time  for  the  payment  of 
this  2000  1.  more  than  the  four  months  at  firft;  fo  that  in  all 
he  has  enjoyed  this  credit  ten  months. — When  thefe  fix  months 
are  expired,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  intereft  that  he  might 
be  able,  out  of  his  ordinary  cafh,  to  pay  the  tradefmen  off; 
but  his  other  demands  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  that  he  may 
not  be  dunned  and  difhonoured,  he  becomes  under  the  necef- 
fity  to  take  the  fame  courfe  a»ain,  and  his  friends  at  Leghorn 
and  Genoa  having  accepted  his  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  ef- 
fects already  in  their  hands,  and  ihipped  to  them  as  above ; 

he  nowtries  his  good  friend  Monf. ,  banker  at  Paris, 

and  draws  2000 1.  fterling  upon  him;  and  taking  up  this  mo- 
ney upon  change,  as  before,  he  pays  off  his  warehoufemen 
and  factors,  and  perhaps  buys  again,  in  order  to  lay  in  ftill  a 
good  bank  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 

All  this  while  the  London  merchant  keep  up  his  credit,  his 
bills  are  all  honourably  accepted  and  paid;  but  ftill  the  draw- 
ing falls  all  upon  himfelf  at  laft,  till  by  thus  frequently  run- 
ning the  fame  round,  if  he  will  make  an  exact  calculation, 
he  ihall  find  that  he  has  paid  at  laft  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  the  ufe  of  this  money  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  worfe,  is 
indebted  the  principal  fums,  one  where  or  other;  and  this  gra- 
dually eats  him  up,  and  devours  his  fortune,  'till  at  length 
fome  confiderable  difafter  happening  abroad,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  affairs,  he  receives  a  blaft  upon  his  reputation,  fo  that  his 
bills  will  not  be  taken  as  formerly  upon  the  exchange,  and 
then  he  is  undone. 

This  drawing  and  remitting,  as  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  a  mer- 
chant, fo,  unlefs  it  be  very  warily  managed,  it  foon  comes 
to  be  fmelt  into  by  the  ftaunch-credited  remitters  of  money 
upon  the  exchange,  and  they  are  always  jealous  where  they 
find  a  man  thus  concerned  ;  fo  that  it  rarely  can  be  carried 
on  for  any  long  time  without  obfervation,  unlefs  it  be  done 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  changing  hands,  and  fometimes  names, 
and  a  very  punctual  anfwering  every  demand  to  a  tittle;  and 
yet  at  length  it  proves  fatal  to  moft  that  embark  in  it. 
Another  thing  that  often  proves  ruinous  to  a  trader,  more  ef- 
pecially  to  the  merchant,  is  the  want  of  requifite  accomplifh- 
ments  to  acquit  himfelf  with  credit  and  honour  in  his  pro- 
fefllon  ;  but  as  I  have  fpoken  very  amply  to  this  matter  un- 
der the  article  Mercantile  College  [British  Mer- 
cantile College]  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  head. 

Remarks  in  a  national  light. 

Though  the  conftant  intereft  of  our  trade  and  commerce  does, 
in  a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the  induftry,  prudence,  (kill, 
and  ingenuity  of  our  merchants  and  traders  in  general,  yet 
thefe  things  alone  will  not  anfwer  that  great  end ;  if  the  go- 
vernment of  Great-Britain  does  not  fteadily,  wifely,  and  zea- 
loufly  co-operate  with  our  traders  to  promote  and  advance  the 
fame  caufe,  all  that  our  traders  can  do  will  be  ineffectual. 
But  as  too  many  catch  at  every  occafion  to  mifreprefent  the 
conduct  of  the  royal   houfe  of  Hanover,  in  relation  to  the 
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care  that  has  been  taken  of  the  tr.  d?  of  this  kingdom  fincc 
the  happy  acceflion  of  that  auguft  family  to  the  throne ;  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  refrrfh  the  memories  of  fome,  with  a  fhort  ftate 
of  w'nat  has  been  done  by  his  late  and  prefent  Majefty,  with 
regard  to  this  important  point.  And  as  an  impartial  man,  I 
think  this  more  incumbent  upon  me,  becaufe  I  have  taken 
the  liberty,  where  I  have  thought  truth  and  the  public  inte- 
refts  have  required  it,  to  give  my  fee  and  undifguifed  fenti- 
ments  on  fome  points  wherein  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
mintfters  have  not  fo  warmly  efpoufed  this  caufe  as  could  be 
wjmej_ We  (hall  briefly  trace  this  matter  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  late  Majefty's  reign.— To  which  end  we  fhall  take 
notice  of  the  treaty,  concluded  at  Madrid,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1715,  and,  by  comparing  it  with  that  concluded  at 
Utrecht  on  the  19th  of  December,  1713,  fhew  feveral  parti- 
culars in  which  the  treaty  made  with  his  late  Majefty  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great-Britain  than  that  which  was  made  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign:  and  indeed  it  muff,  be  equally  furprizing 
how  fo  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  glorious 
and  fuccefsful  war,  and  how  fo  good  a  one  was  obtained  by 
king  George  I,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  difturbed  by  fuch 
inteftine  commotions.  But  we  may  learn  from  hence,  that 
the  wifdom  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  integrity  of  his  minifters, 
are  more  neceffary  for  bringing  about  works  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  for  the  public  good,  than  any  juncture  of  time,  or 
any  other  the  moft  favourable  circumftance. 
We  muft  here  premife,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ma- 
drid in  1667,  the  duties  of  importation  payable  upon  the  ma- 
nufactures and  products  of  Great-Britain,  amounted,  upon 
the  eftablifhed  valuation  in  the  Spanifh  book  of  rates  (after 
the  deduction  of  thegratias)  in  Andalufia  to  uf  per  cent,  in 
Valencia  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  Catalonia  to  about  7  per  cent. 
or  lefs,  and  confequently,  upon  the  whole  aforefaid  trade, 
thofe  duties  could  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  a  medium. 
After  this  flaort  account  of  our  trade  with  Spain  before  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  by  the  late  queen,  we  muft  obferve, 
that,  by  the  explanatory  articles  of  this  laft-mentioned  treaty, 
the  duties  of  importation  upon  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  Great-Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalufia  to  277  per 
cent,  at  a  medium. 

But  by  the  treaty  made  by  king  George  I.  at  Madrid,  the 
faid  duties  were  again  reduced,  according  to  the  aforefaid 
treaty  of  1667,  and  the  deduction  of  the  gratias  *  is  eftablifh- 
ed as  an  inviolable  law ;  whereas  before,  the  gratias  of  the 
farmers  of  the  royal  revenue  of  Spain,  were  particularly  alto- 
gether precarious,  and  depended  intirely  upon  courtefy. 

*  For  the  nature  of  thofe  gratias    in  Spain,  fee  our  article 
Gratias,  where  this  matter  is  fully  explained. 

That  the  common  reader,  however,  may  here  underftand 
fomething  of  the  nature  of  thefe  gratias,  he  muft  know,  that 
when  the  king  of  Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our  En 
glifh  goods  than  what  the  Britifh  merchants  were  able  or 
willing  to  comply  with,  he  ufed  to  abate  a  certain  part : 
which  indulgence  or  abatement  went  under  the  name  of 
gratia,  or  matter  of  favour,  and  not  matter  of  right  by  treaty. 
But  when  he  had  farmed  out  thefe  his  cuftoms  to  feveral  of 
his  fubjects,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw  more  merchandize 
to  their  refpetive  ports,  and  thereby  to  increafe  their  own 
particular  profits,  ufed  to  make  new  abatements,  or  gratias, 
to  the  Britifh  merchants,  endeavouring  fometimes  to  outvie 
one  another  in  fuch  indulgences,  and  by  that  means  to  get  a 
greater  proportion  of  cuftom  into  their  own  hands. 
But  to  proceed.  The  duties  on  exportation  may  be  com- 
puted to  beraifed  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as  much  as  the 
forefaid  duties  of  importation  :  whereas,  by  the  treaty  made 
by  his  late  Majefty,  they  are  reduced  to  their  ancient  ftand- 
ard.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  Spaniards,  after 
the  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  had  taken 
feveral  New  England,  and  other  Britifh  fhips,  gathering  fait 
at  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  a  very  full  and  juft  report  concern- 
ing that  affair  was  laid  before  her  late  Majefty,  of  which  we 
fhall  give  the  reader  the  following  extract. 

*  Your  Majefty's  fubjects  have,  from  the  firft  fettlement  of 
'  the  continent  of  America,  had  free  accefs  to  this  ifland, 

*  and  have  without  interruptions,  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  ufed 

*  to  take  what  fait  they  pleafed  there ;  and   we  have  proof 

*  of  that  ufage  for  above  50  years,  as  appears  by  certificates 

*  of  perfons  who  have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

*  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  ftricteft  enquiry,  that  the 

*  Spaniards  ever  inhabited  or  fettled  on  the  faid  ifland;  nor 

*  is  it  probable  they  ever  did,  it  being  all  either  barren  rock, 

*  or  dry  fand,  and  having  no  frefli  water  or  provifions  in  it. 

*  We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Majefty,  the  confequence 
«  of  your  Majefty's  fubjecls  being  prohibited  to  fetch  fait  at 
e  Tortuga ;  which  will  in  part  appear  from  the  number  of 

*  fhirs  ufing  that  trade,  being,  as  we  are  informed,  one  year 
6  with  another,  about  ico  fail. 

*  The  fait  carried  from  thence  to  New  England  is  ufed  chiefly 

*  for  curing  of  fifh,  which  is  either  cod,  fcate-fifh,  or  mack- 

*  rel ;  the  former  of  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  re 
'.  turns  made  from  the  continent  to  Great- Britain,  by  way 
c  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Streights,  for  the  woollen  and 

*  other  goods  fent  from  this  kingdom  thither.    Befides  which, 


*  the  fcate  fifh  and  mackrel  are  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the 
c  fugar  iflands cannot  fubfift  without  them,  their  negroes  be- 

*  ing  chiefly  fupported  by  this  fifh  :  fo  that,  if  they  were  not 
'  fupplied  therewith  from  New  England  {which  they  cannot 
'  be  if  your  Majefty's  fubjects  are  prohibited  from  getting 
'  fait  at  Tortuga)  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
4  fugar  works.  This  hath  been  confirmed  to  us  by  feveral 
'  confiderable  planters  concerned  in  thofe  parts. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  your  Majefty's  fubjects  having  enjoyed  an 

*  uninterrupted  ufage  of  gathering  fait  at  Tortuga,  e\erfince 
'  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  continent  as  aforefaid,  we  humbly 

*  fubmit  to  your  Majefty  the  confequence  of  preferving  that 
'  ufage  and  right,  upon  which  the  trade  of  your  Majefty's 
'  plantations  fo  much  depends.' 

Notwithftanding  it  appears,  from  what  is  above-written,  that 
our  Sugar  Islands  were  like  to  fuffer  confiderably,  for 
want  of  Fish  from  New  England,  no  care  was  taken  to 
have  this  matter  remedied  by  the  explanatory  articles  to  the 
Utrecht  treaty,  which  were  pofter-ior  to  the  above  mentioned 
report. 

However,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  by  king' 
George  I,  this  bufinefs  is  fully  fettled  to  our  advantage. 
The  Britifh  merchants  having  had  feveral  hardfhips  put  upon 
them  at  Bilboa  in  Spain,  which  occafioned  the  decay  of  our 
trade  at  that  place,  the  faid  merchants  did  make  and  execute, 
in  the  year  1700,  A  Treaty  of  Privileges  with  the 
magiftrates  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Ander,  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  their  removing  and  fet- 
tling there :  the  effect  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  king  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  war  which  foon  after 
enfued.  This  matter,  it  feems,  was  flighted  or  neglected  bv 
the  managers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty:  for  by  the  XlVth  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty,  there  is  only  A  Liberty  given  to 
the  BritishSuejects  tosettle  and  dwell  at 
St  Ander,  upon  the  Terms  cf  the  IXth  and 
XXXth  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  1667,  which 
are  general :  but  no  regard  was  had  to  the  forementioned 
treaty  of  privileges  in  1700  ;  whereas  by  the  fecond  article 
of  the  forementioned  treaty  made  by  king  George  I,  the  fore- 
mentioned  Treaty  of  Privileges  with  St  Ander,  is 
confirmed  and  ratified. 

Another  confiderable  advantage  obtained  is,  that  the  French, 
by  the  treaty  made  with  his  late  Majefty,  are  to  pay  the  fame 
Duties  at  the  Dry- ports,  through  which  they  pafs  by 
land-carriage,  a;  we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by 
fea,  which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 
By  the  fchedules  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1667,  the  valuable 
privileges  of  having  Judge-Conservators  in  Spain  (ap- 
pointed to  make  a  more  fpeedy  and  lefs  expenfive  determina- 
tion of  all  controverfies  arifing  in  trade  between  the  Britifh 
merchants  and  the  Spaniards)  was  fully  eftablifhed.  But  by  the 
X  Vth  article  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  that  privilege  waa  in  effect 
given  up:  for  it  is  therein  only  ftipulated,  That  in  case 
any  other  Nation  have  that  Privilege,  we 
shall  in  like  Manner  enjoy  it.  But  by  the  Vth 
article  of  the  treaty  made  by  his  late  Majefty  king  George,  it 
is  ftipulated,  that  We  shall  enjoy  all  the  Rights, 
Privileges,  Franchises,  Exemptions,  and  Immu- 
nities whatsoever,  which  we  enjoyed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Royal  Schedules,  or  Ordinances, 
by  the  Treaty  of  1667  :  fo  that  hereby  the  great  pri- 
vilege of  Judge-Conservators  is  again  confirmed  to  us, 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  advantages  which  the  royal  houfe  of 
Hanover  hath  obtained  for  us  in  our  Spanish  Trade. 
We  fhall  now  give  a  fhort  account  of  thofe  procured  for  us 
from  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  by  virtue  of  the 
XXVIth  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty. 
This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tariff,  or  decla- 
ration of  the  Duties  of  Import  and  Export,  in  the 
year  1650,  which  was  fuperfeded  by  another  made  in  1680, 
and  continued  'till  the  la  ft  tariff,  fettled  in  17 15  with  king 
George  I.  As  for  the  two  former,  thofe  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  perilling  them,  will  find  the  tariff  of  1670  laid 
Higher  Duties  on  feveral  confiderable  branches  of  our 
trade  than  that  of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars  was  more 
favourable  to  us  than  the  latter.  Now  by  the  tariff  made  by 
king  George  in  1715,  thefe  Duties  were  fixed  and  regu- 
lated for  the  future  by  thofe  which  were  moft  favourable  in 
either  of  the  former  tariffs,  and  all  our  Britifh  products  and 
manufactures  (one  only  excepted,  which  fhall  be  named  pre- 
fently)  fettled  upon  an  eafier  foot  than  ever. 
Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  our 
trade  into  thefe  countries,  by  this  means  gained  a  very 
confiderable  advantage:  for  the  tariff  of  1680  having  laid 
Higher  Duties  upon  the  finer  forts,  and  Lower  Duties 
on  ordinary  cloth,  than  what  were  fettled  in  the  tariff  of  1670, 
his  late  Majefty,  by  the  forementioned  Barrier  Treaty, 
reduced  the  Duties  on  the  finer  forts  to  the  tariff  of  1670, 
and  confirmed  the  Duties  on  ordinary  cloth  according  to 
the  tariff  of  1680.  Infomuch  (hat  the  tariff  of  1715,  con- 
fidered  with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade,  re- 
duced the  Duties  at  leaft  one  fixthpart,  fuppofing  the  ex- 
portation of  all  forts  to  be  equal ;  but,  as  there  is  always  3 
much  greater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth  than  of  the 
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finer  forts,  the  reduction  of  thefe  duties  became  (till  much 
more  confiderable. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  had  been  feveral  inno- 
vations made  to  the  detriment  of  the  Englifh  merchant,  iince 
the  tariff  of  1680  ;  all  which  innovations  were  intirely  fet 
afide  by  the  faid  treaty  of  17 15,  upon  every  fpecies  of  goods 
except  butter,  which  is  mentioned  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too 
minute  and  circumftrntial  in  accounts  of  this  nature:  this 
article,  however,  is  moderated,  and  is  rated  in  proportion  to 
what  has  been  paid  by  the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  [fee  the  article  Ne- 
therlands] was  thus  fettled  to  the  advantage  of  our  Bri- 
tifh  merchants,  fo  it  was  much  to  their  fatisf action. 
I  cannot   conclude  this  topic   without   obferving,    that  as 
nothing  but  the  great  reputation  of  his  Lite  Majefty  king 
George  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  his  fixed  purpofts  to  pur- 
fue  the  real  good  and  bappinefs  of  his  kingdoms,  could  bring 
about  treaties  fo  beneficial  to  our  commerce,  in  fo  few  yeais 
as  he  did  ;  fo  it  is  impolTible  to  reflect   with  patience  on  the 
folly  and  ingratitude  of  thofe  men,  who  wickedly  laboured  to 
diflurb  him  in  the  midft  of  thefe  his  royal  cares,  and  to  mif- 
reprefent,  as  they  did  at  that  time,   his  glorious  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  his  people.     And   if  this  great  prince  did  fo 
much  for  us,  even  within  the  firft  two  or  three  years  of  his 
reign,  and  ftill  greater  things  during  every  year  of  his  reign 
afterwards,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in   its  proper  place  :    if  this  wife 
monarch   did  fo  much  for  thefe   kingdoms,  altho'  his  whole 
reign  was  difturbed  with  the  ftorms  of  rebellion  and  invafion, 
and  domeftic  ferments  of  another  kind  too,  what  would  he 
not  have  done  for  commerce,  if  his  reign  had  been  a  fcene  of 
defirable  quet  and  tranquillity?   Inftead  of  undervaluing  the 
important  things  he  did  in  this  refpect,  we  ought  lather  to 
admire  that  he  was  able  to  do  fo  much,  when  we  could  not 
reafonably  expect  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  have  done  any 
thing. 

And  it  may  be  further  faid  with  great  truth,  that,  as  well  du 
ring  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  as  of  that  of  his  royal 
pri-decelTor,  they  have  never   made  the  leaft  attempt  10  in 
vade  the  rights  of  trade  or  poiTeffions  of  any  ftate  or  empire 
whatfoever  ;  they   never  discovered  any  glimmerings  of  low 
artifice,    chicanery,    or  perfidy,  in  their  treatits  and  neg<  ci- 
ations  with  foreign  powers,  not  the  fhadow  of  an  intention 
to  injure   any  in  relation  to  their   territorial  or  commercial 
intereft.     On  the  contrary,  the  royal  houfe  of  Hanover  have 
fupported  the  intereft  and  glory  of  this  nation  by  meafures  the 
moft  juft,  the  rnoft  equitable,  and  the   mod  honou. able  to- 
wards all  countries ;  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay  the  like  of  fome 
neighbouring  nations  ;  but  their  prefent,  as  well  as  their  paft 
conduct,  would  give  the  lye  to  it;  for  at  this  time,  without 
the  leaft  caufe  or  provocation  on  the  fide  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty,   his  dominions  are  moft  ignominioufly  attacked  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world:  and  what  adds  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  bafenefs  and  treachery  is,  that  thefe  very  deligns  have 
been  chiefly,  and  moft  effectually  meditating,  ever  fince  the 
laft  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  and  under  the  difguife  of 
the  fincereft  amity,  and  molt  honourable  intentions  to  pre- 
ferve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.     See  our  article  Planta- 
tions, and  divers  others,  to  which  we  from  thence  refer. 
Ought  not  fuch  conduct  as  this  to  roufe  all  true  friends  to  the 
trade  and  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  to  unite  their  zealous  en- 
deavours, to   make  the  remainder  of  his  Majefty's  reign  as 
great  and  as  glorious  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  not   fufter 
it  to  be  fulHed  with  the  lofs  of  any  part  of  his  dominions,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  are  fo    ineftimabie  to  the  kingdom,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  fo  fhamefully  invaded  at  prefent?  If  the 
wife  and  good  have  any  thing  of  moment  to  offer  at  this  criti- 
cal time,  either  within  doors  or  without,  for  the  true  intereft 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  let  it  be  offered  with  moderation 
and  ftrength  of  argument,  not  with  rancour,  heat,  and  animo- 
fity,  for  this  deftroys  the  power  and  fplendor  of  truth  and  right 
reafon.     Let  gentlemen  communicate  their  fentiments  like 
gentlemen:  let  Britons  not  widen  our  breaches,  when  it  is 
their  duty  to  heal  them :  let   us  not  debate,  but  act,  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  door :  let  us  demonftrate  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  arc  an  united  people,  that  we  have  all  imagina- 
ble reafon  to  love  and  revere  our  moft  gracious  monarch,  and 
to  he  warmly  attached  to  the  fupport  of  his  royal  houfe,  and 
to  the  trade  and  glory  of  the  kingdom ;  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  be  unanimous  to  enable  his  Majefty  effectually  to 
relent  the  indignity  which  is  now  offered  to  the  nation,  and 
to  chaftife  and  humble  thofe  who  are  the  common  diflurbers 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  whole  world.    And  as  the 
chief  expence,  during  the  reign  of  his  late  as  well  as  his  pre- 
fent Majefty,  has  been  (as  I  hope  to  make  appear  at  a  proper 
time)  laid  out  upon  the  toyalnavy  of  this  kingdom,  and  our 
magazines  are  at  prefent  plentifully  filled  with  naval  and  mi- 
litary ftores :  as  the  nai'al  power  of  this  nation  is  much  greater 
now  than  it  ever  was  before  in  any  period  of  time,  even  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other,  or  many  nations:  and  as  we 
are  in  a  capacity,  as  1  could  eafily  prove,  to  increafe  our  na- 
val power  to  fuch  a  degree  as  will  foon  make  our  enemies 
tremble  :  as  this  is  the  real  fituation  of  our  public  affairs  ;  we 
need  not  be  intimidated  by  the  bullies  of  the  world.     Every 
true  friend  to  the  Prcteftant  caufe,  will  chearfully  lend  his 
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helping  hand  to  fcourge  thofe  whofe  infolence  and  treacher) 
deferve  it--,  and  certain  I  am  that  thofe  who  fhall  do  otherwife, 
and  endeavour  to  diffract  his  Majefty's  councils  at  this  crifis, 
or  to  perplex  the  great  reprefeniative  of  the  nation,  or  the 
public  in  general,  with    ill-timed  difputes  and  controverfies, 
can  be  as  little  friends  to  the  Proteftant  intereft,  as  to  the  trade 
and  the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms:  and  fuch  who  fhall  at- 
tempt, in  any  fhape,  to  embroil  our  public  affairs,  at  fo  im- 
portant a  conjuncture,  deferve  ever  to  be  ftigmatized,  as  un- 
worthy to  live  under  fo  mild,  fo  gracious,  and  fo  free  a  go- 
vernment ;  they  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  an 
hot  iron,  that  they  may  be  forever  afterfhunned  and  avoided, 
as  peftilential  to  fociety,  and  fitter  to  live  under  a  Popifh  ty- 
ranny than  under  a  government  like  this,  of  all  defirable  li- 
berty and  freedom.     No  man  has  a  greater  contempt  for  men 
in  power,   who  abufe  the  great  truft  repoftd  in  them,  than 
myfelf,  nor  would  any  one  fooner  lend  a  hand  to  pull  them 
down  ;  and  few  have  fpoke  their  mind  with  more  feeedom 
upon  very  interefting  occafions    than  I  have  done  :  but  as  I 
have  done  it  with  that  decency  and  moderation  that  becomes 
every  man  that  means  good  and  not  mifchief,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  have  given  any  offence.    But  whoever  impartially  con- 
fiders  the  hiftory  of  his  late  and  prefent  Majefty's  reigns  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  will  find  that  their  hands  have  been  tied 
from  doing  the  nation  that  good  they  have  ever  aimed  at; 
their  reigns  have  been  difturbed  with  rebellions  at  home,  and 
attempts  of  invafion  from  abroad ;  and  our  domeftic  fquabbles, 
under  the  pretence  of  popular  patriotifm,  have  not,  perhaps, 
done  the  nation  lefs  injury  than  the  attempts  of  our  foreign 
foes.     It  is  true,  great  fums  of  money  have  been  raifed  ;  but 
what  with  domeftic  ftrife,  unnatural  rebellions,  and  the  per- 
fidy of  foreign  courts  upon  thofe  accounts ;   thefe  fums,  1  am 
perfuaded,  have  not  had  the  effect  that  half  the  money  would 
have  had,  if  thofe,  who  have  pretended  to  have  been  friends 
to  tiK-ir  country,  had  approved  themfelves  really  fuch.     See 
tl.e  art  cles  Revenue   and  Trade;  fee  alfo  our  article 
Papliament  [Member  of  Parliament]. 
1  be  Royal  Exchange  of  London  is  the  firft  place  in  the  king- 
dom thai  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  injury  meditated  to  be  done 
at  this  juncture  by  foreign  rivals  and  enemies  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  ;  and  I  am  well  perfuaded  that  great  and  honour- 
able body  will  be  the  firft  who  will  fupply  his  Majefty  with  the 
finews  of  war,  to  defeat  hofe  wicked  intentions.  However  our 
enemies  may  flatter  th  mfelves  with  the  weight  of  our  debts 
and  taxes,  and  that  we  cannot  act  with  that  fpiritand  vigour 
n  quifite  to  fruftrate  their  unwarrantable  defigns,  they  will  find 
themfelvesasfhamefully  miftakenasthe\  have  heretofore  been. 
It  is  true,  our  debts  are  large,  but  their  incumbrance,  let  them 
remember,  is,  by  the  reduction  of  intereft,  rendered  much 
lighter  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been:  and  there  areeafy 
ways  and  means  to  render  our  debts  much  lighter  itill  than 
they  are;  nor  will  his  Majefty  want  either  ample  refources 
or  wife  meafures,  to  reduce  a  certain  nation  to  as  low  an  ebb 
as  ever  the  great  Marlborough  did,  if  they  once  more  roufe 
the  Britifh  lion  againft  them. 

ROYALSOCIETY. 

Of  the  firft  confiitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 

Charles  the  lid,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To 
all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Having 
long  refolved  within  ourfelf  to  promote  the  welfare  of  arts 
and  fciences,  as  well  as  that  of  our  territories  and  dominions, 
out  of  our  princely  affection  to  all  kind  of  learning,  and  more 
particular  favour  to  philofophical  ftudies ;  efpecially  thofe 
which  endeavour,  by  folid  experiments,  either  to  reform  or 
improve  philofophy.  To  the  intent  therefore  that  thefe  kinds 
of  ftudy,  which  are  no  where  yet  fufneiently  cultivated,  may 
flouriih  in  our  dominions  ;  and  that  the  learned  world  may 
acknowledge  us  to  be,  not  only  the  defender  of  the  faith,  but 
the  patron  and  encourager  of  all  forts  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
Know  ye,  that  we,  out  of  our  fpecial  grace,  certain  knowr- 
lege,  and  mere  motion,  having  given  and  granted,  and  do  by 
thefe  prefents  give  and  grant,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  fucceffors, 
that  there  (hall  be  for  ever  a  fociety,  confiding  of  a  prefident, 
council,  and  fellows,  which  fhall  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  cultivating  and  improving  of  natural  know- 
lege,  of  which  fociety  we  do  by  thefe  prefents  declare  our- 
felves  to  be  founder  and  patron.  And  we  do  hereby  make 
and  conftitute  the  faid  fociety  by  the  name,  &c.  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  to  be  continued  under  the  fame  name  in 
a  perpetual  fucceffion  ;  and  that  they  and  their  fucceffors 
(whofe  ftudies  are  to  be  employed  for  the  promoting  of 
the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  ufeful  arts  by  expe- 
riments, to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind) 
fhall,  by  the  aforefaid  name  of  prefident,  council,  &c  be 
enabled  and  made  capable  in  law,  to  levy,  hold,  poffefs,  and 
enjoy,  lands,  tenements,  &c  liberties,  franchifes,  jurifdic- 
tions,  for  perpetuity,  or  terms  of  lives,  or  years,  or  any 
other  way;  as  alfo  goods,  chattels,  and  all  other  things  of 
what  nature  or  kind  foever.  And  alfo  by  the  name  aforefaid 
to  give,  grant,  demife,  or  affign  the  faid  lands,  goods,  &c. 
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and  to  do  all  things  neceffary  thereabout.  And  the  faid  per- 
sons by  the  name  aforefaid,  are  enabled  to  implead,  be  im- 
pleaded, fue,  defend,  &c  in  any  courts,  and  before  any 
judges,  officers,  &c.  whatfoever,  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  in  all  and  Gngular  adTons,  real  and  perfonal : 
pleas,  caufes,  &c.  of  what  kind  foever,  as  any  ot  his  fub- 
je&-  within  his  kingdom  of  England,  or  corporations,  are 
by  law  capable  and  enabled  to  do. 

And  the  faid  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  are  impowered 
to  have  a  common  feal  for  their  ufe  in  their  affairs ;  and  from 
time  to  time  to  break,  charge,  and  make  anew  the  fame,  as 
fliall  feem  expedient  unto  them. 

And  his  Majefty,  in  tefiimony  of  his  royal  favour  towards  the 
faid  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  and  of  his  efpecial  efteem 
of  them,  doth  grant  a  coat  of  arms  to  them  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors, viz.  on  a  field  argent  a  canton  of  the  three  lions  of 
England  :  for  a  creft,  an  eagle  proper  on  a  ducal  coronet, 
fupporting  a  fhield  charged  with  the  lions  aforefaid  ;  and  for 
fupporters,  two  talbots  with  coronets  on  their  necks.  The  faid 
arms  to  be  borne,  &c.  by  the  faid  fociety  upon  all  occafions. 
And  that  his  Majefty's  royal  intention  may  take  the  better 
effect  for  the  good  government  of  the  faid  fociety  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  eitablifhed,  that  the  council  aforefaid  fliall  con- 
fiftof2i  perfons  (whereof  the  prefident  for  the  time  being 
always  to  be  one).  And  that  ah  perfons,  which,  within  two 
months  next  enfuing  the  date  of  the  faid  charter,  (hall  be 
chofen  by  the  faid  prefident  and  council ;  and  in  all  times  af- 
ter the  faid  two  months,  by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fel- 
lows [and  noted  hi  a  regiffer  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe] 
fhall  be  fellows  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  fo  accounted  and  call- 
ed durine;  life,  except  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  faid  fociety  to  be 
made,  any  of  them  fhall  happen  to  be  amerced;  and  by  how 
much  any  perfons  are  more  excelling  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
by  how  much  the  more  ardently  they  defire  to  promote  the 
ho.iour,  bufinefs,  and  emolument  of  the  faid  fociety,  by  how 
mucn  the  more  eminent  they  are  for  integrity,  honefty,  piety, 
loyalty,  and  good  affection  toward  his  Majefty,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  by  fo  much  the  more  fit  and  worthy  fuch  per- 
fons are  to  be  j  jdged  for  reception  into  the  fociety. 
And  for  the  better  execution  of  his  royal  grant,  his  Majefty 
hath  nominated,  &c.  his  trufty  and  well-beloved,  William,  vif- 
count  Brouncker,  chancellor  ro  his  deareft  contort  queen  Ca- 
therine, to  be  the  firft  and  modern  prefident,  to  continue  in  the 
faid  office  from  the  date  of  the  patent  to  the  feaft  of  St  An- 
drew next  enfuing,  and  untill  another  perfon  of  the  faid  council 
be  duly  chofen  into  the  faid  office.  The  faid  lord  Brouncker 
being  fworn  in  all  things  belonging  thereto,  well  and  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  faid  office,  before  his  right  well-beloved 
and  ruht  trufty  coufm  and  counfellor,  Edward  Earl  of  Claren 
don,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  in  the  words  following: 

I  William  vifcount  Brouncker,  do  promife  to  deal  faithfully 
and  honeftly  in  all  things  belonging  to  that  truft  committed 
to  me,  as  prefiJent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  im  - 
proving  natural  knowledge.     So  help  me  God. 
And  his  majefty  hath  nominated,  &c.  the  perfons  following* 
his  trufty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Knt.  one  of 
his  privy  council  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Robeit  Boyle, 
Efq;  William    Brereton,  Efq;  eldeft  fon  to  the  lord   Brere- 
ton   Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Knt.  chancellor  to  his  deareft  mo- 
ther queen  Mary,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Knt.  matter  of   his 
jewel-houfe,  Sit  Paul  Neile,   Knt.  one  of  the   ufhers  of  his 
privy  chamber,  Henry  Siingfby,  Efqj  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  faid    privy  chamber,  Sir  William  Petty,  Knt.  Timo- 
thy Clark,  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  one  of  his  phyficians,  John 
Wilkins,  doctor  of  divinity,  George  Ent,  doctor  of  phytic, 
William   Erfkyne,  Efq;  one  of   his  cupbearers,    Jonathan 
Goddard,  doctor  of   phyfic,  William  Ball,   Efq;  Matthew 
Wren,  Efq;  John    Evelyn,  Efq;  Thomas    Henfhaw,  Efq; 
Dudley  Palmer,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Efq;  Abraham  Hill,  of  Lon- 
don, Efq;  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  Efq;    together  with  the 
prefident  aforefaid,  to  be  the  firft  and  modern  21  of  the  coun- 
cil and   fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  aforefaid,  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  offices  of  the  council  aforefaid,  from  the  date 
of  the  patent  to  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew  next  following,  and 
from  thence  'till  other  fit  perfons  be  chofen  into  the  faid  of- 
fices.    The  faid  perfons  to  be  fworn  before  the  prefident  of 
the  fociety  for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  to  execute  the 
faid  offices,  according  to  the  rorm  and  effect  of  the  aforefaid 
oath  to  be  adminiftered  to  the  prefident,   by   the  lord  chan- 
cellor as  aforefaid.     Eor  the  admihifte  ing  which  oath  to  the 
faid  perfons,  and  all  others  hereafter  from  time  to  time  to  be 
chofen   into   the   faid    council,  full   power  and  authority  is 
granted  to  the  prefident  for  the  time  being:  and  the  laid  per- 
lbns  duly  fworn,  and  all  other  from  time  to  time  duly  chofen 
jnto  tie  faid  council  and  fworn,  are  to  aid,    advife,   and  af- 
fift  in  all  affairs,  bufineffes,  and  things,  concerning  the  better 
regulation,  government,  arid  direction  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  every  member  thereof. 

Furthermore,  liberty  is  granted  to  the  faid  fociety,  lawfully 
to  make  and  hold  meetings  of  trremfelves,  for  the  fearching 
out  and  difcovery  of  natural  things,  and  tranfadtion  of  other 
bufineffes  relating  to  the  laid  fociety,  wh.cn  and  as  often  as 
fhall  be  requifite,  in  any  college,  hall,  or  other  convenient 
place  in  London,  or  within  ten  mil.s  thereof. 
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And  power  is  granted  to  the  faH  fociety,  from  time  to  time 
to  nominate  and  chufe  yearlv,  on  St  Andrew'*  day,  one  of  the 
council  aforefaid,  for  tl.e  time  being,  to  be  prefident  of  the 
fociety,  until  St  Andrew's  day  next  enfuing  (if  he  lhall  fo 
long  live,  or  not  be  removed  for  fomc  jutt  and  reafenable 
caufe)  and  from  thence  until  another  be  chofen  and  put  into 
the  faid  office,  the  faid  prefident  fo  eledtedj  before  admiffion 
to  that  office,  to  be  fworn  before  the  council,  according  to 
the  form  before  exprefled,  who  are  impowered  to  adminifter 
the  faid  oath  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  fhall  be 
caufe  to  chufe  a  prefideht. 

And  in  cafe  that  the  faid  prefident,  during  his  office,  fhall 
die,  recede,  or  be  removed,  then,  and  fo  often,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  meet  together 
to  chufe  one  of  their  number  for  prefident  of  the  faid  fociety: 
and  the  perfon  fo  chofen  and  duly  fworn,  fhall  have  and  exer- 
cife  the  office  of  prefident  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
until  another  be  duly  chofen  into  the  laid  office. 
And  in  cafe  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  council  aforefaid 
fhall  die,  recede,  or  be  removed,  (which  perfons  of  any  of 
them,  for  mifdemeanor,  or  other  reafonable  caufe,  are  declared 
to  be  amerceable  by  the  prefident  and  the  reft  of  the  council) 
then  and  fo  often  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  prefident,  council, 
and  fellows,  to  chufe  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  room  of  him  or  them  fo  deceafing,  re- 
ceding, or  removed,  to  complete  the  aforefaid  number  of  21 
of  the  council  ;  which  perfon,  or  perfons  Cu  chofen,  are  to 
continue  in  office  until  St  Andrew's  day  then  next  enfuing, 
and  until  others  be  duly  chofen,  the  faid  perfons  being  fworn 
faithfully  to  execute  their  office  ,  according  to  the  true  in- 
tention of  the  patent. 

And  his  Majefty  doth  will  and  grant  unto  the  faid  prefident, 
council,  and  fellows,  full  pow*;r  and   authority   on  Sr  An- 
drew's day  yearly,    to  elect,  nominate,  and  change,  ten  of 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  fupply  the  places  and  of- 
fices of  ten  of  the  aforefaid  number  of  2 1  of  the  council,  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  royal  will  and  pleafure,    that  ten  and  no 
more  of   the  council  aforefaid,   be  annually  changed  and  re- 
moved by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows  aforefaid. 
And  it  is  granted  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  fociety,   that  if  it 
fhall  happen  that  the   prefident  be  tick,  infirm,  detained  in 
his  Majefty's  fervice,  or  otherwife  occupied,  fo  as  he  cannot 
attend  the  neceffary  affairs  of  the  fociety,   then  and  fo  often 
it  fliall  be  lawful  for  him  to  appoint  one  of  the  council  for  his 
deputy,  who  fhall  fupply  his  place  from  time  to  time,  as  of- 
ten as  he  fliall  happen  to  be  abfent,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  faid  prefident's  continuance  in  his  office,  unlefs  he  ft  all 
in  the  mean  time  conftitute  fome  other  of  the  council  for  his 
deputy:  and  the  deputy  fo  conftituted,  is  impowered  to  do 
all  and  fingular  things   which    belong  to  the   office  of  the 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and 
form  as  the  faid  prefident  may  do  by  virtue  of  his  Majefty's 
letters  patent,    he  the  faid  deputy  being  duly  fworn  before  the 
council  in  form  before  fpecified,  who  are  impowered  to  ad- 
minifter the  oath  as  often  as  the  cafe  fhall  require. 
It  is  farther  granted  to  the  fociety,  to  have  one  treafurer,  two 
fecretaries,  two  or  more  curators  of  experiments,  one  or 
more  clerk,  or  clerks,  and  alfo  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  who 
may  from  time  to  time  attend  on  the  prefident;  all  the  faid 
officers  to  be  chofen  by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows, 
and  to  be  fworn  in  form  and  effect  before  fpecified,  well  and 
faithfully  to  execute  their  offices,  which  oath  the  council  are 
impowered  to  adminifter:   and  his  Majefly  nominates  and  ap- 
points his  well-beloved  fubjects,  the  aforefaid  Will.  Ball,  Efq; 
to  be  the  firft  and  modern  treafurer  ;   and  the  afortfaid  John 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  to  be  the  firtl  and  modern 
fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  continued  in  the  faid 
offices  to  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew  next  following  the  date  of 
the  patent.     And  that  from  time  to  time  and  ever  hereafter 
on  the  faid  feaft  of  St  Andrew  (if  it  be  not  Lord's  day,   and 
if  it  be  Lord's  day  on  the  next  day  after)  the  prefident,  coun- 
cil,  and  fellows  aforefaid,  are  impowered  to   nominate  and 
chufe   honeft  and  difcreet  men  for  treafurer  and  fecretaries, 
which  are  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  which   perfons  elected   and  fworn,   in   form    before 
fpecified,  are  to  exercife  and  enjoy  the  faid  offices  until  the 
feaft  of  St  Andrew  next  then  following. 
And  if  it  Hull  happen,  that  the  aforefaid  election  of  the  pre- 
fident, council,   treafurer,  and  fecretaries,   or  any  of   them, 
cannot  be  made  or  perfected  on  the  feaft  pf  St  Andrew  afore- 
faid j   it    is  granted    to  the  aforefaid  prefident,  council,  and 
fellows,   that  they  may  lawfully  nominate  and  affign  another 
day,  as  near  to' the  faid  fealt  of  St   Andrew  as  conveniently 
may  be,  for  making  or  perfecting  the  faid  election.-,    and  fu 
from  day  to  day  'till  the  laid  elections  be  perfected. 
And  in  cafe  that  any  of   the  aforefaid  officers  of  the  Royal 
Society  fliall  die,   recede,  or  be  removed,  from  their  refpec- 
tive  offices,  then  and  fo  often  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  the  (aid 
prefident,  council,   and   fellows,  to  chufe  one   or  more  into 
the  office  or  offices,  vacant,  to  hold  the  fame  during  the  re- 
fidue  of  that  year,  and  untill  others  be  duly  chofen  and  fworn 
in  their  places. 

Moreover,  on  the  behalf  of  the    fociety,   it  is  granted  unto 

the  prefident  and  council,  that  they  iTuy  affemble  and  meec 

together  in  any  college,  hall,  or  other  convenient  place  in 
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London,  cr  within  ten  miles  thereof  (due  and  lawful  fum- 
mons  of  all  the  members  of  the  council  to  extrordinary 
meetings  being  always  premifed)  and  that  they  being  fo  met 
together,  have  full  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  lime, 
to  make,  conftitute,  and  eftablifh  fuch  laws,  ftatutes,  orders, 
and  confutations,  which  (hall  appear  to  them  to  be  good, 
ufeful,  honelt,  and  neceffary,  according  to  their  judgments 
and  diferetions,  for  the  government,  regulation,  and  di- 
rection of  the  Royal  Society,  and  every  member  thereof;  and 
to  do  all  things  concerning  the  government,  eftate,  goods, 
lands,  revenues,  as  alfo  the  bufineffes  and  affairs  of  the  faid 
fociety  :  all  which  laws,  ftatutes,  orders,  &c.  fo  made,  his 
Majefty  wills  and  commands,  that  they  be  from  time  to  time 
inviolably  ob'feryed,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of 
them  :  provided  that  they  be  reafonable,  and  not  repugnant 
or  contrary  to  the  laws,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  his  kingdom  of 
England'. 

'  And  lu'thermore,  full  power  and  authority  is  given  and  grant- 
ed unto  the  faid  fociety,  from  time  to  time,  to  chufe  one  or 
more  printers  and  gravers;  and  by  writing,  fealed  with  the 
common  feal  of  the  fociety,  and  figned  by  the  prefident  for 
the  time  being,  to  grant  them  power  to  print  fuch  things, 
matter?,  and  bufineffes  concerning  the  faid  fociety,  as  fhall  be 
committed  to  them  by  the  council  from  time  to  time,  the 
faid  printers  aid  gravers  being  fworn  before  the  prefident  and 
c<  uncil,  in  form  before  fpeciried  :  which  prefident  and  coun- 
cil arc  empowered  to  give  the  faid  oath. 
And  for  the  greater  advantage  and  fuccefs  of  the  fociety  in 
their  philofophicd  ftudics  and  endeavours,  full  power  and  au- 
thority is  granted  unto  them  to  require,  take,  and  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  der.d  bodies  of  perfons  executed,  and  the 
fame  to  anatomize,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  in  as 
ample  manner  and  form,  as  the  College  of  Phyficians  and 
Company  of  Surgeons  of  London  (by  what  names  foever  they 
faid  two  corporations  are  or  may  be  called)  have  had  and 
made  ufc  of,  or  may  have  and  ufe  the  faid  bodies. 
And  for  tl  e  improvement  ot  fuch  experiments,  arts,  and  fci- 
ences,  as  the  fociety  may  be  employed  in,  full  power  and  au- 
thority is  granted  unto  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  letters 
under  the  hand  of  the  prefident,  in  the  prefence  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  hold  correfpondence  and  intelligence  with  any  ftrangers, 
whether  private  pL-rfons  or  collegiate  focieties,  or  corpora- 
tions, without  any  interruption  or  moleftation  whatfoever : 
provided,  that  this  indulgence  or  grant  be  extended  to  no  far- 
ther ufe  than  the  particular  benefit  and  intereft  of  the  fociety, 
in  matters  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  mechanical. 
Full  power  and  authority  is  alfo  granted,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
fociety,  to  the  council,  to  erect  and  build  one  or  more  col- 
leges within  London,  or  ten  miles,  thereof,  of  what  form  or 
quality  foever  for  habitation,  affembling,  or  meeting  of  the 
prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  about  any  affairs  and  bufi- 
neffes of  the  fociety. 

And  if  any  abufes  or  differences  fhall  ever  hereafter  arife  and 
happen,  about  the  government  or  affairs  of  the  fociety, 
whence  the  constitution,  progrefs,  and  improvement,  or  bufi- 
neffes thereof  may  fuffer,  or  be  hindered  :  in  fuch  cafes,  his 
Majefty  afiigns  and  authorifes  his  right  trufty  and  right  well- 
btrl  >ved  count)  and  counfcllor,  .Edward  earl  of  Clarendon, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  by  himfelf  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  deceafe,  the  lord  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England, 
the  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  the  lord-keeper  of  the 
privy  feal,  the  lord  bilhop  of  London,  and  the  two  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftate  for  the  time  being,  or  any  four  or  more  of 
them,  to  compole  and  redrefs  any  fuch  differences  or  abufes. 
And  laftly,  his  Majefty  ftri&ly  charges  and  commands  all 
juftices,  mavors,  aldermen,  fheriffs,  bailiffs,  conftables,  and 
.  all  othi'r  officers,  m millers  and  fubjects  whatfoever,  from 
time  to  time  to  be  aiding  and  affiftiog  unto  the  faid  prefident, 
council  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  and  about  all 
things  according  to  the  true  intention  of  his  letters  patent.' 
This  is  the  legal  ratification,  which  the  Royal  Society  re- 
ceived at  its  firft  eftablifhment.  According  to  the  intention 
of  thefe  letters  patent,  their  council,  I  believe,  has  ever 
fince  been  annually  renewed  ;  their  prefident,  their  treafurer, 
their  fecretaries  chofen:  the  chief  employments  have  been  to 
preferve  their  privileges,   to    difperfe  correfpondents,  and  to 

•    form  the  body  of  their  ftatutes,  which  I  will  here  inlert. 

An  abftract  of  the  ftatutes  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Whatever  ft  itute  fhall  be  made  or  repealed,  the  making  or 
repealing  of  It  (hall  be  voted  twice,  and  at  two  feveral  meet- 
ings of  the  council. 

This  obligation  (hill  be  fubferibed  by  every  fellow,  or  his 
eleftion  lhall  be  void. 

We,  who  have  hereto  fubferibed,  do  promife  each  for  him- 
felf,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowlege,  and  to  purfue  the  ends,  for  which  the  fame  was 
founded;  that  we  will  be  prefent  at  the  meetings  of  the  fo- 
ciety, as  often  as  conveniently  we  can  ;  efpecially  at  the  an- 
n  .  el  Ury  elections,  and   upon  extraordinary  occaiions ;  and 


that  we  will  obferve  the  ftatutes  and  orders  of  the  faid  focie- 
ty :  provided  that  whenever  any  of  us  fhall  fignify  to  the 
prefident  under  his  hand,  that  he  defires  to  withdraw  frora 
the  fociety,  he  fhall  be  free  from  this  obligation  for  the  fu- 
ture. Every  fellow  (hall  pay  his  admiffion-money,  and 
afterwards  contribution  towards  the  defraying  of  the  charges 
of  obfervations  and  experiments,  &c. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  fhall  be  held 
once  a  week,  where  none  fh-tl  be  prelim,  befides  the  fellows 
without  the  leave  of  the  fociety,  under  the  degree  of  a  baron 
in  one  of  his  Majefty's  three  kingdoms,  or  of  his  Majefty's 
privy  council;  or  unlefs  he  be  an  eminent  foreigner,  and 
thefe  only  without  the  leave  of  the  prefident. 
The  bufinefs  of  their  weekly  meetings  fhall  be,  to  order,  take 
account,  confider,  and  difcourfe  of  philofophical  experiments 
and  obfervations;  to  read,  hear,  and  difcourfe,  upon  letters 
reports,  and  other  papers,  containing  philofophical  matters; 
as  alfo  to  view,  and  difcourfe  upon  the  productions  and   rari- 
ties of  nature  and  art ;  and  to  confider  what  to  reduce  from 
them,  or  how  they  may  be  improved  for  ufe  or  difcovery. 
The  experiments  lhall  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  fociety; 
two  curators  at  leaf!  fhall  be  appointed  for  the  infpeclion  of 
thofe  which  cannot  be  performed  before  the  fociety;  by  them 
the  bare  report  of  matter  of  fact  fhall  be  ftated  and  returned. 
The  election  of  fellows  fhall  be  made  by  way  of  ballot,  and 
their  admiffion  by  a  folemn  declaration  made  by  the  prefident 
of  their  election. 

The  election  of  the  council  and  officers  fhall  be  made  once  a 
year :  eleven  of  the  prefent  council  fhall  be  continued  by  lot, 
for  the  next  year,  and  ten  new  ones  chofen  in  like  manner. 
Out  of  this  new  council  fhall  be  elected  a  prefident,  a  trea- 
furer, *nd  two  fecretaries  in  the  fame  way. 
The  prefident  fhall  prefide  in  all  meetings,  regulate  all  debates 
of  the  fociety  and  council,  ftate  and  put  queftions,  call  for 
reports  and  accounts  from  committees,  curators,  and  others; 
fummon  all  extraordinary  meetings  upon  urgent  occafions, 
and  fee  to  the  execution  of  the  ftatutes.  The  vice- prefident 
fhall  have  the  fame  power  in  the  abfence  of  the  prefident. 
The  treafurer,  or  his  deputy,  fhall  receive  and  keep  accounts 
of  all  money  due  to  the  fociety,  and  difchargeall  money  pay- 
able by  the  fociety.  He  fhall  pay  fmallfums  by  order  of  the 
prefident  under  his  hand,  but  thofe  that  exceed  five  pounds 
by  order  of  the  council.  All  bills  of  charges  for  experiments 
fhall  firft  be  figned  by  the  curators.  The  accounts  of  the  trea- 
furer fhall  be  audited  four  times  a  year,  by  a  committee  of 
the  council,  and  once  a  year,  by  a  committee  of  the  fociety. 
The  fecretaries  are  to  take  notes  of  the  orders,  and  material 
paffages  of  the  meetings;  to  take  care  of  the  books,  papers, 
and  writings  of  the  fociety ;  to  order  and  direct  the  clerks  in 
making  entries  of  all  matters  in  the  regifters  and  journal- 
books  of  the  fociety  or  council ;  to  draw  up  fuch  letters  as 
fhall  be  written  in  their  name,  which  fhall  be  approved  at 
one  of  their  meetings  ;  to  give  notice  of  the  candidates  pro- 
pounded, in  order  to  election. 

The  curators  by  office  fhall  have  a  fufficient  allowance  for 
their  encouragement,  which  fhall  increafe  proportionably 
with  the  revenue  ofahe  fociety,  provided  that  it  exceed  not 
200 1,  a  year.  They  fhall  be  well  fkilled  in  philofophical  and 
mathematical  learning,  well  verfed  in  obfervations,  enqui- 
ries, and  experiments  cf  nature  and  art.  They  fhall  take 
care  of  the  managing  of  all  experiments  and  obfervations  ap- 
pointed by  the  focie;y  or  council,  and  report  the  fame,  and 
perform  fuch  other  talks,  as  the  fociety  or  council  fhall  ap- 
point; fuch  as  the  examining  of  fciences,  arts,  and  inven- 
tions, now  in  ufe,  and  the  bringing  in  hiftories  of  natural  and 
artificial  things,  &c.  They  fhall  be  propounded  at  leaft  a 
month  before  they  are  chofen  :  they  fliall  be  examined  by  the 
council  before  the  election  :  to  their  election  every  member  of 
the  fociety  fhall  be  fummoned  :  they  fhall  at  firft  be  only 
elected  for  a  year  of  probation,  except  they  be  of  known 
merits:  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  fhall  be  either  elected 
for  perpetuity,  or  for  a  longer  time  of  probation,  or  wholly 
rejected.  The  caufes  of  ejecting  a  curator  fhall  be  the  fame 
with  ejecting  a  fellow,  or  for  fraudulent  dealing  or  negligence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  provided  that  he  fhall  firft  re- 
ceive three  refpective  admonitions.  If  any  curator  fhall  be 
difabled  by  age,  infirmity,  or  any  cafualty,  in  the  ferviceot 
the  fociety,  fome  provifion  fhall  be  made  for  him  during 
life,  if  his  condition  requires,  according  as  the  council  fhall 
think  fit. 

The  clerk  fhall  conftantly  attend  at  all  meetings;  he  fhall 
follow  the  directions  of  the  fecretaries,  in  registering  and  en- 
tering all  matters  that  fhall  be  appointed  :  he  fhall  not  com- 
municate any  thing  contained  in  their  books,  to  any  that  is 
not  a  fellow.  He  lhall  have  a  certain  rate  for  what  he  copies, 
and  a  yearly  ftipend  for  his  attendance. 
The  printer  fhall  take  care  for  the  printing  of  fuch  books,  as 
fliall  be  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the  fociety  or  council; 
and  therein  he  fhall  obferve  their  directions,  as  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  edition,  the  number  of  copies,  the  form, 
or  volume,  &c. 

The  operators  of  the  fociety,  when  they  have  any  of  their 
work  under  their  hands,  fliall  not  undertake  the  work  of  any 
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other  perfons,  which  may  hinder  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety. 
They  fhall  have  friaries  for  their  attendance. 
The  common  feal  of  the  fociety  fhall  be  kept  in  a  cheft  with 
three  locks  and  three  different  keys,  by  the  prefident,  trea- 
furer,  and  one  of  the  fecretaries.  The  deeds  of  the  fociety 
fhall  be  patted  in  council,  and  fealed  by  them  and  the  pre- 
fident. 

The  books  that  concern  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  fhall  be 
the  charter-book,  ftatute-book,  journal-book,  letter-books, 
and  re o-ifter- books,  for  the  entering  of  philofophical  obliga- 
tions, hiftories,  difcourfes,  experiments,  inventions. 
The  names  of  benefactors  fhall  be  honourably  mentioned,  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purp>  fe. 

Jn  cafe  of  death,  or  recefs  of  any  fellow,  the  fecretaries  are 
to  note  it  in  the  margin  of  the  regifter,  over-againft  their 
names. 

The  caufes  of  ejection  fhall  be  contemptuous  difobedience  to 
the  ftatutes  and  orders  of  the  fociety,  defaming  or  malicious 
damnifying  the  fame.  This  fhall  be  declared  by  the  prefident 
atone  of  the  meetings,  and  the  ejection  recorded. 

Remarks  on  the  important  general  utility  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  conferences  of  the  decay  thereof. 

Having  obferved  an  affectation  in  fome  to  treat  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  its  members  with  very  unbecoming  contempt  and 
indignity,  by  infinuating  even  that  any  blockheaJ,  if  he  is 
but  acquainted  with  a  leading  member,  may  be  matriculated 
into  this  body,  and  have  his  name  dignified  with  F.  R.  S.  ;  I 
have  pitied  the  underffanJing  of  fuch  cenfurers;  for  though 
fools  will  dare  to  mingle  with  the  wife,  who  but  a  fool  will 
defame  a  whole  body  of  men,  becaufe  he  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  wife  with  whom  it  abounds  ?  But, 

Praifing  is  harder  much  than  finding  fault.     Rose. 

As  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  'bciety  as  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful,  moft  important,  and  meft  honourable  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  more  efpeiiallv  fo  in  relation  to  its  trade  and 
commerce,  I  judge  it  no  way  incompatible  with  this  work, 
to  give  fome  faint  idea  of  this  inftitutioh,  in  order  todilabufe 
thofe  who  may  have  bee  deceived  by  fuch  who  have  de- 
tracted from  its  merits.  For  that  certainly  can  be  afcribed  only 
to  the  want  of  due  iiif  i  (nation,  with  reipect  to  the  nature 
and  utility  of  this  effablifhment. 

That  our  uninformed  readers  may  make  a  right  judgment 
of  this  great  and  noble  defign,  we  fhall  attempt,  in  few 
words,  a  difplay  of  its  high  impoitance  to  the  nation. 
Now  the  great  purpofe  of  this  fociety  is,  to  make  faithful 
records  of  all  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  which  can  c  me 
within  their  reach  ;  that  the  prefent  age  and  poflerity  may 
diftinguifh  error  ftrengthened  by  prefcription,  reftoie  truths 
neglected,  apply  thofe  known  to  more  various  ufes,  and  make 
the  way  more  eafy  to  wnat  remains  unrevealed  in  all  ufeful, 
and  more  particularly  in  all  commercial  fcience  ;  which  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  thefe  kingdoms.  This  is  the  c  -mpafs  rf  their 
defign;  and  thefe  great  ends  they  have  fo  faranfwered,  as  to 
have  proved  of  unfpeakable  emolument  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  Great-B.itain  in  particular  :  and  thofe  nations 
of  Europe  that  have  followed  their  laudable  example,  have 
likewife  been  of  great  fervice  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  their 
native  ftates  and  empires. 

As  for  what  belongs  to  the  members  themfelves  that  conftitute 
this  fociety,  they  are  of  different  reljuions,  countries,  and 
profeflions.  For  they  did  not  propofe  to  lay  the  foundation 
ofanEnglifh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  Popifh,  or  Proteftant  philofo- 
phy,  but  a  phiiofophy  of  mankind.  A  moft  glorious  and 
moft  benevolent  attempt,  and  attended  with  the  moft  glo- 
rious and  benevolent  confequences ! 

By  their  naturalizing,  as  it  were,  men  of  all  countries  they 
have  fettled  a  conftant  intelligence  throughout  all  civilized 
nations,  and  made  the  Ro\al  Society  of  England  the  gene- 
ral bank  and  free-port  of  the  whole  world,  for  found  know 
lege  and   phiiofophy  grounded  on  Experiments,  not  on 
vifionary  hypothefis  and  conjecture,  as   it  was  before    their 
happy  inftitution.     And  by    the    admiffion  of  men  of  all 
profeflions,  thefe  two  benefits  have  arofe.  (i.)  Every  art, 
and  every  way  of  life  has  been  facured  (rom  receiving  detri- 
ment by  their  joint  councils.     (2.)  By  the  equal   balance  of 
all  profsffions,  no  one  in  particular  has.  by  this  fociety  over- 
weighed  the  other,  or   made  the  oracle  fpeak  their  private 
fenfe  only.     All  rank's  of  men  have  fome  one  darling,    upon 
which  their  care  is  fixed.     If  mechanics  alone  were  to  make 
a  phiiofophy,  they  would  bring  it  all   into  their  fhops,  and 
force  it  to  confift   wholly  of  fprings,   wheels,  and  weights ; 
if  phyficians,  fcarce  any  thing  would  be  conlidered,  belides 
the  cure  of  difeafes.     So  much  is  to  be  found  in  men  of  all 
conditions,  of  that  which    is  called  pedantry  in  fcholars; 
which  is  an  obftinate  addiction  to  the  forms  of  fome  private 
life,  and  too  regardlefs  of  general  things.     Bur, 
Though  the  fociety  entertains  men  of  particular  profeflions, 
yet  the  far  greater  number  are  gentlemen,  free  and  uncon- 
fined.    This  has  prevented,  in  a  great  mealure,  two  corrup- 
tions of  learning  complained  of:  the  one,  that  knowlegeftill 
degenerates  to  confult  prefent  profit  too  foon  ;  the  other,  that 
pfeilofophers  have   been  always  matters  and  fcholars ;  fome 


impofing,  and  all  the  other  fubmitting,  and  not  as  equal  ob- 
fervers  without  dependance.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  were,  be- 
fore the  eftablifhment  of  this  corporation,  the  caufe  cf  much 
inconvenience.  It  weakened  the  ftrength  of  ufeful  arts ;  it 
mad--  an  unhappy  difproportion  in  their  increafe  ;  while- not 
the  belt,  but  the  molt  gainful  of  tlum  fLurifhed.  But  above 
all,  it  diminifhed  that  very  profit  for  which  mm  firive:  and 
fo  they  were  ferved  like  fome  foolifh  guards,  who,  while  ear- 
ner! in  picking  up  Imall  money  dropt  out  of  the  ptifoner's 
pocket,  let  the  prifoner  cfc.ipe,  for  whom  they  might  have 
got  a  great  ranfom.  A  fecond  error  that  has  been  avoided 
by  this  fociety,  is,  that  the  feats  of  knowlege  have  fmce 
their  time  been  Laboratories,  as  they  ought  to  be  j 
not  only  Schools,  where  fome  have  taught,  and  all  the 

reft  SUBSCRIBED. 

We  fhall  next  confider  what  courfe  of  enquiry  they   have 

taken,  to  make  their  labours  unite  for  the  fervice  of  mankind. 

1.  In  regard  to  their  expence.  Of  the  flock,  upon  which 
their  expence  has  been  defrayed,  that  has  arofe  only  from 
among  themfelves,  by  fmall  admiflion-money  and  contribu- 
tions. Such  a  revenue  as  this  can  make  no  great  fund,  nor 
amount  to  any  vaft  fum  ;  they  have  been  no  incumbrance  to 
the  public,  though  the  public  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of 
their  ftudies  and  their  labours. 

2.  The  perfection  to  which  all  manual  arts  have,  by  their 
means,  been  brought,  deferves  our  attention.  Men  now 
generally  underftand,  to  employ  thofe  very  teols  which  the 
Ancients  left  us,  to  infinite  more  works  than  formerly  ;  they 
have  likewife  devifed  a  great  multitude  of  all  forts,  which 
were  before  unknown.  The  ordinary  fheps  of  mechanics 
are  now  as  full  of  rarities,  as  the  cabinets  of  the  former 
nobleft  mathematicians. 

'Till  the  fixteenth  century,  the  art  of  mechan;cs   was  con- 
tained in  a  very  narrow  compafs,  there  being  nothing  more 
known  about  it,  than  the  fix  ordinary  powers.     At  this  time 
feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  began  to  coniidtr 
mechanic;,  and   by    the   fturiy   and    induftry  of  the  learned 
members  of  our  Royal  Society  therein,  and   by  their  great 
example  inciting  other  nations,   mankind   have  received  fuch 
extraordinary  advantages,  that  none  can  be  fenfible   of,  but 
thofe  who  have  diligently  attended  to  their  labours  and  tranf- 
actions.    To  the  art  of  mechanics  is  owing  all  forts  of  inftru- 
ments  to  work  with,  all  engines  of  war,  fhips,  bridges,  mills, 
curious  roofs  and  arches,  columns,  pendent  galleries,   and  all 
other  grand  works  in  building  of  every  kind.   Al/oall  clocks, 
watches,  jacks,  chariots,  carts  and  carriages  j  -ail  elegant  and 
ufeful  machines  of  every  fort,  are  owing  to   the  manual  ap- 
plication of  thefe  principles :   in  a  word,  architecture,  navi- 
gation, hufbandry,  and  military  affairs,    owe  their  invention 
and  ufe-  to    this  art;  and,  indeed,  whatever    hath    artificial 
motion  by  air,  water,  wind,  or  cords;    as  all  manner  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  water- works,  &c.     This   is  a   fcience  of 
fuch  importance,  that,  without  it,  we  could  hardly  eat  bread, 
or  lie  drv  in  our  beds. — Without  mechanic?,  a  general  cannot 
go  to  war,   nor  befiege  a  town,   or  fortify  a  p'ace  ;    or  could 
even  invent  a  ftocking- frame,  the  weaving  loom,  and  any 
thing  elfe  for  the  improvement  of   the  manufacfural  arts. 
The  Royal  Society  have  been.  .bappi4yTiiftru mental  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  thefe  arts,   and  to  lay  open  the  feeiets  of  all 
trades,   and  the  feveral  machines  ufed  therein  ;  wherebv  one 
trade  has  derived  great  aid  and  afuflance  from  others,   to  the 
mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  all.    1-ee  our  articles  Arti- 
ficers,   Mechanics,   Manufacturers,  and    Phi- 
losophy Experimental. 

The  method  which  they  have  taken  to  pry  deeply  into  natural 
knowlege,  has  been  the  moft  judicious,  and  this  may  fe  re- 
duced to  thefe  following  heads:  the  queues  and  directions 
they  have  given  abroad;  the  propofals  and  lecomn.endations 
they  have  made  ;  the  relations  they  have  received  ;  the  ex- 
periments they  have  tried  ;  the  obfervations  they  have  taken  ; 
the  inftruments  they  have  invented;  the  theories  that  have 
been  propofed  ;  the  diflou'fes  they  have  written  or  publifhed : 
the  repoiitory  and  library  ;  and  the  hiflories  of  nature  and 
arts,  and  the  works  they  have  colkcted. 
The  manner  of  their  gathering  queries,  and  difperfing  que- 
ftions,  is  this.  Firft,  they  have  required  fome  of  their  particu- 
lar fellows  to  examine  all  treatifes  and  defctiptions,  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  productions  of  thofe  countries,  in  which  they 
would  be  informed  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  have  empl  ycd 
others  to  difcourfe  with  feam'en,  travellers,  tra-Jefmen,  and 
merchants,  who  are  likely  to  give  them  the  belt  light.  Out 
of  this  united  intelligence  from  men  and  books,  t'.ey  have 
compofed  a  body  of  queftions,  concerning  the  ob.ervable 
-  things  of  thefe  places.  Thefe  papers  being  produced  in  their 
afTemhlies,  have  been  augmented  or  contracted,  as  they  have 
in  their  joint  judgment  feen  occafion.  And  then  the  fellows 
themfelves  are  wont  to  undertake  their  diitribution  into  all 
quarters,  according  as  they  have  had  ti  e  convenience  or  cor- 
refpondmce. 

They  have  compofed  queries  and  directions,  what  things  are 
neceffary  to  be  obferveel,  in  order  to  their  making  1  f  a  na- 
tural hiltory  in  general ;  what  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  to- 
wards aperfeel  hiftory  of  the  air,  and  atmofphere,  and  wea- 
ther ;  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  production.,  growth,  ad- 
4.  vancingj 
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vancins,  or  transforming  of  vegetables  ;  what  particulars  are 
rcquifite,  for  collecting  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  agriculture 
which  is  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  this  nation,  and  others. — 
Whereby  they  have  been  the  inftruments  of  improving  hus- 
bandry in  general,  and  tranfplanting  exotics  into  their  own 
countiy  for  the  benefit  of  its  commerce. 
They  have  prefcribed  exact  enquiries,  and  given  punctual  di- 
rections, for  the  trials  of  experiments  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
denfatiori  ;  concerning  the  caufe  and  manner  of  the  petre- 
faction  of  wood  ;  of  the  loid-ftone;  of  the  parts  of  anatomy  ; 
of  currents;  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea;  of  the  won- 
ders and  curiofnies  obfervable  in  mines:  in  all  which  they 
have  made  improvements,  that  have  tended  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  thefe  kingdoms,  as  I  could  eafily  fliew  in  a  fur- 
prizing  variety  of  particulars,  would  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  ciicumfcnbed  admit  of  it. 

To  their  queries,  in  general,  they  have  received  good  returns 
and  Satisfaction.  Belides  thefe  there  have  been  feveral  great 
and  profitable  attempts,  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
that  of  the  Bntifh  nation,  propounded  to  them  by  many  public 
bodies  and  private  perfons,  which  they  have  again  recom- 
mended to  be  examined  apart  by  divers  of  their  own  number, 
and  by  other  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  who  have  accept- 
ed of  their  recommendations  of  this  kind.  In  confequcnce 
of  this  conduit,  they  propounded  the  compofing  a  catalogue 
of  all  trades,  works,  and  manufactures,  wherein  men  are 
employed,  in  order  to  the  collecting  each  of  their  hiftories  ; 
by  taking  notice  of  all  the  phyfical  receipts  or  fecrets,  the 
inftruments,  tools,  and  engines,  the  manual  operations  or 
flights,  the  cheats  and  ill  practices,  the  goodncfs,  badnefs, 
anil  different  value  of  materials,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs 
to  the  operations  of  all  trades. 

The  effects  of  thefe  meafures  are  too  manifeft  throughout  all 
their  labours  to  need  proof. 

Their  improvements  in  aftronomy  and  navigation  are  not  lefs 
than  in  thofe  of  other  cardinal  points  of  general  ufe.  They 
fuggefied  the  making  a  perfect  furvey  and  map  of  all  the  fixed 
ftars  in  the  zodiac,  both  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  difco- 
verable  by  telefcopes ;  towards  the  obferving  the  apparent 
places  of  the  planets  with  telefcopes,  both  by  fea  and  land  : 
and,  in  order  to  perfect  this  great  work,  feveral  of  their  fel- 
lows had  their  portions  of  the  heavens  allotted  to  them, 
wherein  they  have  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency,  and 
their  members,  or  thofe  who  have  built  upon  their  difcove- 
ries,  have  made  very  confiderable  improvements  in  aftronomy 
and  navigation. 

They  firfl  recommended  the  advancing  of  the  manufacture  of 
tapeftry  ;  the  improving  of  filk-making;  the  propagating  of 
faffron  ;  the  melting  of  lead  ore  with  pit-coal ;  the  making 
iron  with  fea-coal ;  the  ufing  the  duft  of  black-lead,  inftead 
of  oil,  in  clocks  j  the  making  trials  on  the  qualities  of  Englifh 
earths  of  various  kinds,  in  order,  if  they  could  not  difcoverfo 
fine  a  fubftance  as  china,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  potters  art : 
in  moil  of  which  the  defired  improvements  have  been  made, 
by  the  generous  communication  of  their  fuccefsful  experi- 
ments, and  the  fpirit  which  they  firfl  raifed  for  thofe  things 
in  the  nation. 

They  firft  ftar ted  the  propagation  of  potatoes ;  the  planting 
of  verjuice  grapes  in  England  ;  the  chemical  examination  of 
French  and  Englifh  wines ;  the  gradual  obfervation  of  the 
growth  of  plants,  from  the  firft  fpot  of  life;  the  increafing 
of  timber,  and  the  planting  of  fruit-trees;  which  they  have 
done,  by  Spreading  the  plants  into  many  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  by  publifhing  free  and  unreferved  accounts  of  the  beft 
ways  of  their  cultivation. — The  great  effects  that  we  have 
experienced  in  relation  to  thefe  particulars,  were  firft  owing 
to  this  noble  and  generous  body. 

Nor  is  there  any  branch  of  the  mathematical  literature  but 
what  has  received  more  extraordinary  helps  and  advancement 
from  this  learned  corporation,  than  from  any  other  whatever  ; 
and  how  far  that  hath  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  our 
commercial  arts  and  trade,  fee  our  article  Mathematics. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  ufeful  and  impor- 
tant difcoveries  and  improvements  that  this  learned  body  have 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms:  nothing 
lefs  can  do  juftice  to  them  than  an  ample  hiftory  of  all  their 
tranfactions ;  wherein  we  fhall  find  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
branch  of  trade,  or  any  art  or  fcience  practifed  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, but  hath  received  fome  advantage  from  this  inftitution. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  affiftance  and  information  which  they 
at  firft  gave  to  others,  to  provoke  them  to  enquire,  and  to 
order  and  regulate  their  inquifitions.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  relation^of  thofe  effects  of  nature  and  art  which  have  been 
communicated  to  them.  Thefe  have  been  infinite  in  num- 
ber: all  which  have  furnifhed  judicious  readers  and  artifts, 
from  time  to  time,  with  admirable  hints  to  direct  their  ob- 
fervations.  '  Among  the  vaft  heap  of  relations  which  abound 
in  their  entry-books,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  fhould  prove 
rnilreprefentations,  and  fometimes  deceptions  of  the  relaiors. 
B  it  this  has  never  long  occafioned  the  propagation  of  mifiak.es : 
nay,  fometimes  the  very  erroneous  accounts  of  others  have 
been  attended  with  fome  benefit ;  for  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  liable  to  miftake  falfhoods  for  truths,  though  they  are 
ever  Co  circumfpect,  fo  they  are  often  drawn  by   uncertain, 


and  fometimes  erroneous  reports,  to  ftumble  on  truths  and 
realities. 

But  if  this  way  of  general  receiving  all  credible  accounts  of 
natural  and  artificial  productions,  fhall  feem  to  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  over-much  hazard  and  uncertainty,  that  danger  has 
been  removed,  by  the  Royal  Society's  reducing  fuch  matters 
of  information  into  real  and  impartial  trials,  performed  by 
their  own  hands.  To  which  end  it  has  been  their  ufual 
courfe,  when  they  themfelves  have  appointed  the  trial,  to 
propofe  one  week  fome  particular  experiments,  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  the  next,  and  to  debate  beforehand  concerning  all 
things  that  might  conduce  to  the  better  carrying  them  on.  In 
regard  to  which,  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  any  of  the  fociety 
to  urge  freely  what  came  into  their  thoughts  or  memories 
either  from  the  obfervations  of  others,  or  from  books,  or  from 
their  own  experience.  This  is  a  mod  neceflary  preparation 
to  any  that  relblve  to  make  a  deep  fearch  into  nature,  or  any 
advancement  in  the  ufeful  arts. 

It  is  impoftible  but  they,  who  will  only  tranferibe  their  own 
thoughts,  and  dildain  to  meafure  or  ftrengthen  them  by  the 
affiftance  of  others,  fhould  be,  in  moft  of  their  apprehenfions 
too  narrow  and  oblcure,  by  fetting  down  things  for  general 
which  are  only  peculiar  to  themfelves :  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  they  will  commit  many  grofs  mifbkes,  and  beftow  much 
ufelefs  pains,  by  making  themfelves  wilfully  ignorant  of  what 
is  already  known,  and  what  is  concealed. 
It  was  tried  among  the  Ancients,  to  find  out  the  pure  and 
primitive  language  of  the  world,  by  breeding  up  a  child  fo 
that  he  might  never  hear  any  man  (peak.  But  what  was  the 
event  of  that  trial  ?  Inftead  of  obtaining  that  end,  the  child 
was  made  abfolutely  dumb  thereby.  And  the  like  fuccefs  will 
that  philofopher  find,  who  fhall  expect  that,  by  the  keeping 
his  mind  free  from  the  tincture  of  all  others  opinions,  it  will 
give  fim  the  original  and  uninfected  truths  of  things.  All 
knowlege  is  to  be  got  the  fame  way  that  a  language  is,  by  in- 
duftry,  ufe,  and  obfervation  ;  it  muft  be  received,  before  it 
can  be  drawn  forth.  It  is  true,  the  mind  of  man  is  a  glafs, 
which  is  able  to  reprefent  to  it  elf  all  the  works  of  nature  ; 
but  it  can  only  fnew  thofe  figures  which  have  been'brou^ht 
before  it.  I  know  it  may  be  here  fuggefted,  that  they  who 
bufy  themfelves  much  abroad  about  learning  the  judgments 
of  others,  cannot  be  unprejudiced  in  what  they  think;  but  it 
is  not  the  knowing,  but  the  peremptory  addiction  to  others 
tenets,  that  fours  and  perverts  the  underftanding :  nay,  to 
go  farther,  that  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
forts  of  opinions,  is  much  more  unlikely  to  adhere  obftinately 
to  any  one  particular,  than  he  whofe  head  is  only  filled  with 
thoughts  that  are  all  of  one  colour. 

Ncr  can  difcoveries  of  this  nature  be  better  conducted  than  by 
the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  fociety.    It  were  an  intolerable 
burthen,  if  it  were  wholly  caft  on  the  experimenters  them- 
felves :  for  it   is  not  only  true,  that  thofe  who  have  the  beft 
faculty  of  experimenting  are  commonly  moft    averfe  to  the 
reading  books,  and  fo  it  is  fit  that  this  defect  fhould  be  fup- 
plied  by  others  pains:  but  alfo  it  would  too  much  tire  and 
wafte,  or  at  leaft  divert  their  fpirits,  before  thevcame  to  the 
main  work ;  whereas  the  tafk  being  fhared  amongft  fo  great  a 
number,  becomes  nc;t  much  more  than  a  bufinefs  of  delight. 
Well  then,  by  this  firft  comment  and  difcourfe  upon  the  ex- 
periment, he  that  is  to  try  it  being   prefenr,  and   having  fo 
good  an  opportunity  of  comparing  fo  many  other  men's  con- 
ceptions with  his  own,  and  with  the  thing  itfelf,  muft  needs 
have  his  thoughts  more  enlarged,  his  judgment  confirmed,  his 
eyes  opened  to  difcern  what  moft  compendious  helps  may  be 
provided,  what  part  of  it  is  more  or  lefs  ufeful,  and  upon  wfi2t 
fide  it  may  be  beft  attempted  :  the  truths  which  he  learns  this 
way  will  be  his  pattern,  the  errors  will  be  his  fea-marks,  to 
teach  him  to  avoid  the   fame   dangers ;  the   very  falfhoods 
themfelves  will  feive  to  enlarge,  though  they  do  not  inform 
his  underftanding. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  is  committed, 
being  difmifled  with  thefe  advantages,  do,  as  it  were,  carry 
the  eyes  and  imaginations  of  the  whole  company  into  the 
laboratory  with  them  ;  and,  after  they  have  performed  the 
trial,  they  bring  all  the  hiftory  of  its  procefs  back  again  to 
the  teft.  Then  comes  in  the  fee  nd  great  work  of  the  allem- 
bly,  which  is  to  judge  and  refolve  upon  the  matter  of  fad. 
In  this  part  of  their  employment,  they  ufed  to  take  an  exact 
view  of  the  repetition  of  the  whole  courfe  of  the  experiment; 
here  they  obferved  all  the  chances,  and  the  regularities  of  the 
proceeding;  what  nature  does  willingly,  what  conftrained ; 
what  with  its  own  power,  what  by  thj  fuccours  of  art ;  wliac 
in  a  conftant  road,  and  what  with  fome  kind  of  fport  and 
extravagance;  induftrioufly  marking  all  the  various  fhapes 
into  which  it  turns  itfelf  when  it  is  purfued,  ar.d  by  how  ma- 
ny fecret  paffages  it  at  laft  obtains  its  end  ;  never  giving  it 
over  'till  the  whole  company  has  been  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
certainty  or  impofiibility  of  the  effect. 

Tim  critical  and  reiterated  fcrutiny  of  thofe  things  which  are 
the  plain  objects  of  their  eye;,  mult  needs  put  out  of  ajl  rea- 
fonable  difpute  the  reality  of  thofe  operations  which  the  focie- 
ty fhall  positively  determine  to  have  fuccceded.  If  any  fhall 
ftill  think  it  a  j u ft  philofophical  liberty  to  be  jealous  of  refting 
on  their  credit,  they  are  in  the  right,  and  their  difientings  are 
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always  moft  thankfully  receiveJ,  if  they  be  eftablifhed  on  folid 
works,  and  not  only  on  prejudices  or  fufpicions.  To  the 
Royal  Society  it  is  as  acceptable  to  be  confuted  as  to  difcover, 
feeing,  by  this  means,  they  will  accomplifh  their  main  de- 
fi°;n  :  others  are  inflamed,  many  more  labour,  and  fo  the 
truth  is  obtained  between  them;  which  may  be  as  much 
promoted  by  the  contentions  of  hands  and  eyes,  as  it  is  com- 
monly injured  by  thofe  of  tongues. 

The  hiftory  of  the  experiments  performed  being  thus  fecured 
by  the  fociery,  tne  next  matter  is  their  conjecturing  upon 
Causes,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  lefs  delicacy  than  of  general 
importance  in  experiment  A  refcarches;  and  herein  fueh  exquifite 
difcernment  is  required,  that  thty  have  been  cautious  to  fhun 
the  overweaning  dogmatizing  on  caufes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  to  fall  into  a  fpeculativel'cepticifm  on  the  other;  and  what- 
ever caufes  they  have,  with  fuch  deliberation,  found  to  hold 
good,  they  ha^e  ftill  made  them  iticreafe,  to  the  advance  of 
fcience,  by  further  experimenti:  g  upon  them:  wherein  though 
they  have  been,  in  many  refpects,  very  luccefsful,  yet  this  has 
been  owing  to  their  gi  eat  caution  ;  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
over-hafty  and  precipitate  in  concluding  upon  the  caufes, before 
the  effects  have  been  fufEciently  fearched  into:  for  although 
the  experiment  has  been  the  talk  of  few,  yet  the  conjecturing 
and  debating  on  its  confequences  has  been  the  employment  of 
their  full  and  folemn  affemblies.    Experience  in  all  ages  has 
evinced  that  there  never  can  be  found,  in  the  breaft  of  any 
particular  philofopher,  as  much  wearinefs  and  coldnels  of  think- 
ing, and  rigorous  examination,  as  is  needful  to  a  folid  afTent, 
and  to  a  lalting  conclufion  in  regard  to  matters  of  experimen- 
tal fcience:  the  wifeft  men  are  apt  to  deceive  themfelves  into 
a  certain  confidence  of  the  certainty  of  their  knowlege. 
On  the  other  fide,  this  doubtfulnefs  of  thoughts,  this  doubt- 
fulnefs  of  concluding,  which  is  fo  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  na- 
tural to  a  multitude  of  counfellors,  that  it  is  frequently  urged 
againft  them  as  their  infcparable  imperfection.     It  is  not  in 
thefe  cafes  that  the  moit  fpeedy  determinations  will  anfwer 
the  end  aimed  at:  here  many  delays  are  required  ;  he.e  he 
that  can  make  a  folid  objection,  or  afk  a  feafonable  queftion, 
will  do  more  fervice  than  he  who  fhall  rafhly  fix  on  an  hun- 
dred ill-grounded  refolutions. 

Nor  has  the  fociety  been  only  fore-armed  againft  this  great 
inconvenience,  they  forefaw  it,  and,  therefore,  have  not  re- 
garded the  credit  of  names,  but  things,  preferving  to  itfelf 
the  liberty  of  refuting  or  liking,  and  fo  advancing  its  ftock, 
by  a  fure  and  double  increafe,  by  adding  new  difcoveries, 
and  retaining  ancient  truths. 

Another  mifchief,  againft  which  this  body  have  guarded  in 
the  great  matter  of  Causes,  is  an  eternal  inftability  and 
averfion  fromaffigningof  any.  Though  at  their  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  they  were  not  daring  in  fettling  general  conclufions, 
yet  they  laid  no  injunctions  upon  their  fucceflbrs  not  todofo, 
when  they  had  obtained  a  fufHcient  ftore  of  well-grounded 
experiments,  whereon  they  might  fafely  depend.  Nothing 
found  is  to  be  expected  from  thofe  who  will  fix  blindly  on 
whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on ;  and  nothing  great  from  them 
who  will  always  wander,  who  will  never  leave  difputing ;  the 
one  can  produce  nothing  but  unwholefome  and  rotten  fruits, 
and  the  other,  for  fear  of  that,  will  endeavour  to  have  no  bar- 
veft  nor  autumn  at  all.  It  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  fociety, 
that  the  way  to  arrive  at  advancement  in  true  fcience,  a  folid 
fpeculation  ftiould  every  day  be  more  and  more  purfued  ; 
which  is  to  be  done  by  a  long  forbearing  of  fpeculation  at  fiift, 
'till  all  materials  be  ripe  for  it.  They  have  never  affirmed  any 
thing  of  the  caufe,  'till  the  trial  was  paft  ;  whereas  to  do  it 
before,  ever  proved  a  venemous  thing  in  the  advancement  of 
fciences  ;  for  whoever  has  fixed  on  his  caufe  before  he  has  ex- 
perimented, can  hardly  avoid  fitting  his  experiments  and  his 
©bfervations  to  his  prepoflefled  caufe,  rather  than  the  caufe 
to  the  truth  of  the  experiment  itfelf.  But  this  fociety  have 
made  little  other  benefit  of  the  caufes  to  which  they  have  con- 
fented,  than  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  firm  footing, 
whereon  new  operations  might  proceed  ;  and  for  a  continua- 
tion and  variation  of  the  enquiry,  the  tracing  of  a  falfe  caufe 
hath  often  conduced  to  the  knowlege  of  the  true.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens  to  philofophers  as  it  it  did  to  Columbus, 
who  firft  believed  the  clouds  that  hovered  about  the  conti- 
nent to  be  the  firm  land  ;  but  this  miftake  was  happy,  for, 
by  failing  towards  them,  he  was  led  to  his  great  difcovery  : 
fo,  by  fometimes  profecuting  miftaken  caufes,  with  refolu- 
tion  of  not  giving  over  the  purfuit,  this  learned  fociety  have 
been  guided  to  the  truth  itfelf. 

There  is  nothing  of  all  the  works  of  nature  fo  inconfiderable, 
or  fo  fully  known,  but,  by  being  made  to  reflect  on  other 
things,  it  will  contribute  to  enlighten  them,  and  fhew  itfelf 
the  more  confpicuoufly.  Such  is  the  dependance  amongft  all 
the  orders  of  creatures,  the  inanimate,  the  fenfitive,  the  ra- 
tional, the  natural,  the  artificial,  that  the  right  apprehenfion 
of  one  of  them  is  agoodftep  towards  the  underftanding  of  the 
reft:  and  this  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  reafon,  to  follow 
all  the  links  of  this  chain,  'till  all  their  fecrets  are  open  to  our 
minds,  and  their  works  advanced  or  imitated  by  our  hands  ! 
Thus  has  this  learned  corporation  judged,  conjectured  upon, 
and  improved  experiments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ufeful  arts. 
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But  in  th:>fe  that  have  come  under  their  care,  there  is  otic* 
thing  more  about  which  the  fociety  has  been  follicitous;  which 
is,  the  manner  of  difcourfe  and  communication  among  the 
fellows,  of  which,  had  they  not  been  watchful,  the  wholtf 
fpiritand  vigour  of  their  defign  had  been  deft royed,  by  im- 
pertinent verbofity.  The  effects  of  a  f  jpcrflutty  of  prating" 
overwhelms  moil  arts  and  profeffions;  this  fociety,  thercfoie, 
have  been  rigorous  in  putting  in  execution  the  only  remedy 
for  this  extravagance:  they  reject  all  amplifications,  digref- 
fions,  and  fwellings  of  ftile,  to  return  to  the  primitive  purity, 
when  men  delivered  fo  many  things  in  an  almoft  equal  num- 
ber of  words. 

By  thefe  wife  meafures  the  fociety  avoided  the  talkative  jar- 
gon, and  thereby  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  fcene  of  ufeful 
knowlege.  They  have  likewifc  reduced  its  principal  obfer- 
vations  into  one  common  ftock,  and  laid  them  up  in  public 
regifters  to  be  nakedly  communicated  to  pofferity,  or  fup- 
prefTed,  as  by  repeated  fcruiiny  and  trial  they  fhall  deferve. 
By  this,  they  have  ever  made  a  firm  confederacy  between 
their  own  labours,  and  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  future 
ages.  If  their  predeceffors,  like  thefe  worthies,  h2U  con- 
tinued to  add,  by  little  and  little,  to  the  ftore  of  experimen- 
tal knowlege;  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  have  been  bene- 
factors to,  and  not  tyrants  over  our  reafons  ;  if  our  learned 
difputants  and  wranglers  had  communicated  more  of  their 
Works,  and  lefs  of  their  Wit  and  Pedantry,  they 
would  have  advanced,  rather  than  eclipfed,  the  human  know- 
lege, and  folid  fcience  would  have  been,  ages  before^  pro- 
pagated among  mankind,  to  the  proportionate  increafe  of 
their  felicity. 

And  as  their  purpofe  has  always  been  to  accumulate  a  mixed 
mafs  of  experiments,  without  digeffing  them  into  any  perfect 
model,  fo,  to  this  end,  they  have  confined  them  to  no  pecu- 
liar order  of  fubjects ;  whatever  they  have  recorded,  they  h?ve 
not  done  it  as  complete  fchemesoffcier.ee  or  opinion,  but  as 
fubftantial  matei  ials,  wherewith  the  great  ftructure  of  folid  arts 
and  true  knowlege  might  be  gradually,  and  not  precipitately 
erected:  for  it  U certain,  that  a  too  fudden  driving,  as  their 
predeceffors  did,  to  reduce  the  fciences,  in  their  beginnings^ 
into  method,  beauty,  and  fyftem,  very  much  retarded  their 
increafe:  for  it  happens  to  the  invention  of  arts  as  to  chil- 
dren in  their  younger  years,  in  whofe  bodies  the  fame  appli- 
cations that  ferve  to  make  them  ftraight  and  comely,  are  of- 
ten found  very  mifchievous  to  their  eafe,  their  ftiength,  and 
their  growih. 

By  their  fair  and  equal  way  of  regiftering  the  knowlege  that 
has  come  before  them,  they  have  left  room  for  their  fuc-« 
cefibrs  to  augment,  to  approve,  to  contradict  them  at  their1 
difcretion.  How  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  true  fcience  this 
conduct  hath  proved,  may  be  judged,  by  comparing  the 
ftate  of  fcience  before  their  time  with  its  prefent.  What  won* 
ders  would  not  fuch  focieties  have  by  this  time  produced,  if 
they  had  been  begun  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  even  of  the  fchoolmen  ?  If  our  anceftors,  a  th'.ufand  or 
two  thoufand  jears  ago,  had  begun,  in  this  manner,  to 
have  added  gradually  to  the  ftorehoufe  of  true  knowlege, 
what  depth  of  nature  could  by  this  time  have  been  hid  from 
our  view  ? 

If  in  the  fiift  learned  times  of  the  Ancients,  ard  all  thofe  that 
followed  after  them,  down  to  this  day,  their  philofophers  had 
chiefly  beftowed  their  pains  in  making  plain  hiftories  of  na- 
ture, and  not  in  building  up  fciences,  without  f.bffantial  ma- 
terials for  the  purpofe,  how  unfpeakably  their  fuccefiors  would 
have  been  indebted  to  them,  is  much  eafier  conceived  than 
can  poffibly  be  defcribed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  names  of 
fome  particular  men  who  compiled  thofe  fyftems  and  epitomes 
which  they  gave  us,  and  which  ever  cramped  true  and  general 
fcience,  would  have  been  lefs  glorious  than  they  were;  though 
that  may  be  doubted,  for  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
ages  would  have  honoured  a  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  now  they  do,  if  they 
had  only  fet  things  in  a  way  of  propagating  Experiences 
down  to  us  as  the  only  Truths. 

But  this  matter  of  reputation  was  only  the  private  concern- 
ment of  five  or  fix  :  as  for  the  intereft  of  thofe  times  in  gene-» 
ral,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that,  in  all  effects  of  true  know- 
lege, they  might  have  been  as  happy  without  thofe  bodies  of  arts 
as  they  were  with  them,  logic  and  the  mathematics  excepted. 
To  inftance  in  their  phyfics;  they  were  utterly  ufelefs  in  refpect 
of  the  good  of  mankind;  they  almoft  confefTed  as  much,  by 
referving  their  natural  philofophy  for  the  retirements  of  their 
wife  men.  What  help  did  it  ever  bring  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people?  What  vifible  benefit  to  any  city  or  community  in  the 
world  ?  Their  mechanics  and  artificers,  and  hufbandmen  (for 
whom  the  true  natural  philofophy  fliould  be  principally  in-» 
tended)  were  fo  far  from  being  aflifted  by  thofe  abftrufe  doc- 
trines, that  fcaice  any  one  of  thofe  profeffions  has  underftcod 
Ariftotle's  principles  of  bodies}  from  his  own  time  down  to 
ours.  If,  therefore,  thofe  ages,  inftead  of  raifing  fo  many 
mere  fpeculative,  and,  in  many  refpects,  very  idle  and  whim- 
fical  opinions,  had  only  minded  the  laying  of  a  SOL10 
ground- work,  as  our  Royal  Society  has  done,  f'r  a  vaft 
pile  of  experiments,  to  have  been  continually  augmenting 
g  R  through 
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through  all  ages,  we  fhould  have  infinite  more  reafon  to  re- 
vere and  blefs  their  memories  than  we  have  at  prefent. 
If  fuch  a  courfe  had  been  at  firft  fet  on  foot,  philofophy  would 
have  been  kept  clofer  to  material  things,  and  would 
not  have  undergone  fo  many  eclipfes  as  it  did.  If  we  reckon 
from  its  firft  fetting  forth  in  the  Eaft,  we  {hall  find,  that,  in 
fo  long  a  track  of  time,  there  have  not  been  above  400  or 
500  years,  at  intervals,  wherein  it  has  been  in  any  requeft  in 
the  world.  And  if  we  look  back  on  all  the  alterations  of 
ftates  for  thefe  3000  years,  we  may  ftill  behold  that  the  Sci- 
ences of  Men's  Brains  have  been  always  fubject  to  be 
far  more  injured  by  fuch  viciffitudes,  than  the  Arts  of 
their  Hands.  Whatcaufecan  be  affigned  for  thisi  Why 
was  learning  the  firft  thing  that  was  conftantly  fwept  away, 
in  all  deftructions  of  empires  and  foreign  inundations?  Why 
could  not  that  have  weathered  out  theftorm,  as  well  as  mod 
forts  of  Practical  Arts  an  dManu  fact  uREs,which, 
though  they  began  as  foon,  or  before  the  other,  yet  they  have 
remained,  through  all  fuel)  changes,  unaltered,  except  for  the 
better?  The  reafon  of  this  is  evident :  it  is  becaufe  philofophy 
was  made  too  fubtile  for  the  conceptions  of  men  of  bufinefs, 
who  are  the  great  fupport  of  all  communities.  The  philofo- 
phers  themfelves  did,  as  it  were,  banifh  it  out  of  the  world, 
by  confining  it  only  within  the  fhades  of  their  walks.  By 
this  means,  it  was  firft  looked  upon  as  molt  useless,  and 
fo  fit  fooneft  to  be  neglected:  wherefore  if  philofophy  at 
firft  had  been  made  more  to  converfe  with  the  fenfes,  and  to 
affift  familiarly  in  all  the  occafions  of  human  life,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  thought  needful  to  have  been  preferved 
in  turbulent,  as  well  as  ignorant  times :  it  would  have  efcaped 
the  fury  of  the  moft  barbarous  people,  as  well  as  the  arts  of 
ploughing,  gardening,  cookery,  making  iron  and  fteel,  fifh- 
ing,  failing,  and  many  more  fuch  handicrafts  have  done. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  lament  this  error  of  the  Ancients,  feeing 
it  is  not  now  to  be  repaired:  it  is  enough  that  we  gather  from 
hence,  that,  by  bringing  philofophy  down  to  men's  fight  and 
practice,  and  applying  it  to  the  numberlefs  commercial  arts 
of  life,  the  Royal  Society  has  put  it  into  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing out  againft  the  invafions  of  Time,  or  even  Ba  rbarism 
itlelf ;  that  by  eftablifhing  it  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
airy  and  enthusiastical  Notions  of  men  alone, 
upon  all  the  Works  of  Nature,  by  turning  it  into  one 
of  the  great  and  univerfal  Arts  or  Life,  of  which  men 
fee  there  is  daily  need  ;  this  fociety  have  provided,  that  it 
cannot  hereafter  be  extinguifhed,  at  the  lofs  of  a  library,  at 
the  overthrowing  of  a  language,  or  at  the  death  of  fome  few 
philofophers :  but  that  men  muft  lofe  their  Eyes  and  Hands, 
and  muft  leave  offdefiring  to  make  their  Lives  convenient 
or  pleafant,  before  they  can  be  willing  to  deftroy  fuch  philo- 
fophy, or  ceafe  to  revere  and  honour  thofe  who  are  the  zea- 
lous promoters  of  it. 

After  this  learned  body  had  received  the  royal  confirmation  of 
their  inltitution,  the  whole  civil  world  entertained  the  higheft 
efteem  and  veneration  towards  their  enterprize.  In  imita- 
tion of  this  searching  Spirit,  this  affection  to  sensi- 
ble Know  lege,  in  England,  other  nations  fell  into  the 
like  kind  of  applications ;  and  the  moft  confiderable  effects  of 
their  endeavours  throughout  Europe  have  been  generally  re- 
commended to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  bv  their  authors, 
to  be  examined,  approved,  or  corctreed.  This  has  brought 
great  glory  to  our  nation. 

As  France  lies  the  neareft  to  England  in  its  fituation,  fo  that 
country  has  alfo  been  the  neareft  to  it  in  its  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Experiments.  In  that  kingdom,  the  Royal 
Society  has  maintained  a  perpetual  intercourfe  with  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  art  of  all  conditions,  and  they  have  mutually 
and  generoufly  communicated  their  knowlege,  for  the  benefit 
of  each  other;  and  if  the  politicians  of  the  two  empires 
could  have  always  as  happily  accorded,  and  have  acted  with 
as  much  unanimity  for  the  real  happinefs  and  welfare  of  both 
nations,  as  this  kind  of  philofophers  have  really  done,  the 
world  would  never  have  been  as  it  has,  and  is  likely  always 
to  be,  diffracted  with  eternal  wars  and  bloodshed.  If  the 
ftatefmen  of  both  kingdoms  were  actuated  as  much  by 
the  principles  of  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  their  re- 
fpective  experimental  philofophers  have  been  :  if  thefe  two 
nations  had  fet  the  world  as  glorious  an  example  of  the  love  of 
peace,  and  the  felicity  of  human  nature,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Chriftendom  in  general  might  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
ceffation  of  halcyon  days;  for  had  thefe  two  ftates  acted  in 
concert,  upon  fuch  noble  and  generous  principles  towards  each 
other,  they  would  have  fo  awed  the  reft  of  Europe,  as  ever 
to  have  prevented  thofe  eternal  broils  that  are  daily  fpringing 
up  among  the  various  potentates.  Such  conduct  among  the 
men  in  power  in  both  nations,  would  have  proved  a  far  more 
effectual  prefervative  for  fecuring  the  everlafting  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, than  even  the  project  recommended  for  that  intent  by  a 
learned  French  abbot,  in  the  year  17 12  *. 

*  See  a  tract,  intitled,  A  Project  for  fettling  an  Everlafting 
Peace  in  Europe;  firft  propofed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  approved  of  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  moft  of  the 
then  Princes  of  Europe,  and  now  difcufied  at  large,  and 
made  practicable. — BytheABBOTSTPiERRE,ofth«French 


Academy.  This  is  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  perform- 
ance; and  it  would  be  very  happy  for  mankind,  if  fo  great 
and  glorious  a  defign  could  ever  be  accompliihed. 

From  the  phyficians,  chirurgeons,'  and  anatomifts  of  France 
our  fociety  has  received  many  faithful  relations  of  extraordinary 
cafes;  from  their  moft  judicious  travellers,  the  fruits  of  their 
voyages ;  from  their  famous  mathematicians,  many  advances 
in  that  branch  of  learning;  fiom  their  chemifts,  the  effects  of 
their  operations;  and  from  others  of  their  beft  obfervers 
many  rarities,  and  difcourfes  of  their  fruits,  filk,  wine,  bread' 
plants,  fait,  and  fuch  natural  productions  of  their  foil.  And 
to  inttance  once  for  all,  our  fociety  was  affectionately  invited 
by  the  French  academy  of  Paris  to  a  mutual  correfpondence  : 
in  which  invitation,  there  is  one  expreffion,  that  ought  not 
to  be  palled  over  in  filence,  That  they  have  acknowleged  the 
English  Nation  to  have  many  advantages  for  the  propa- 
gating of  real  Philosophy,  which  are  wanting  to  all 
others.  This  confeflion  is  true :  yet  thefe  advantages,  un- 
lefs  they  had  been  improved  by  the  Royal  Society,  had  been 
only  as  thofe  that  we  have  had  for  Fishing,  objections  and 
arguments  of  our  floth  and  fupinenefs,  'till  lately. — In  return 
for  thefe  communications  of  the  French,  our  Britifh  philo- 
fophers have  been  no  ways  behind  them,  they  have  made 
ample  retaliation  ;  and  the  French  and  all  the  world,  are 
not  only  highly  indebted  to  great  numbers  of  this  learned  bo- 
dy, as  might  eafily  be  lhown;  but  they  have  gratitude 
enough  to  acknowlege,  that  they  owe  more  to  one  prefident 
of  this  fociety,  than  to  all  the  philofophers  that  ever  lived 
taken  together:  I  mean  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the 
glory  of  the  Englifh  nation,  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

From  Italy  alfo,  the  Royal  Society  were  at  firft  earneftly 
invited  to  a  mutual  intelligence,  by  many  of  their  moft  noble 
wits,  but  chiefly  by  the  prince  Leopoldo,  brother  to  the  then 
Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  was  the  patron,  at  that  time,  of 
all  the  inquifitive  philofophers  of  Florence. 
In  Germany,  and  its  neighbouring  kingdoms,  the  Royal 
Society  met  with  great  veneration,  and  have  had  with  them 
a  conftant  intercourfe  of  philofophical  communication.  For 
which  kind  of  enterprizes,  the  temper  of  the  German  na- 
tion is  admirably  fitted,  both  in  refpect  of  their  peculiar  dex- 
terity in  all  forts  of  manual  arts,  their  profound  knowledge  in 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  in  chemiftry  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  alfo  in  regard  of  the  plain  and  unaffected  fincerity 
of  their  manners,  wherein  they  fo  much  refemble  the  Eng- 
lifh,  that  we  feem  to  have  derived  from  them  the  compofitions 
ot  our  minds,  as  well  as  to  have  defcended  from  their  race. 
In  theLow-CouNTRiES,  their  intereft  and  reputation  have 
alfo  been  eftablifhed,  by  the  lafting  friendfhip  of  their  chief 
learned  men,  and  at  firft  principally  of  Huygens.  This 
gentleman  beftowed  his  pains  on  many  parts  of  the  fpecula- 
tive  and  practical  mathematics,  with  wonderful  affiduity,  and 
particularly  his  applying  the  motion  of  pendulum  clocks  and 
watches,  was  an  excellent  invention.  In  the  profecution  of 
fuch  difcoveries,  he  often  required  the  aid  of  our  Royal  So- 
ciety; and  he  received  the  lights  of  theirTRiALS,  and  freely 
admitted  their  alterations  or  amendments.  And  this  learned 
correfpondence  with  him,  and  many  others  in  thefe  countries, 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day.  Even  during  the  breach 
between  Charles  II.  and  the  States-General,  the  traffic  of  fci- 
ences  was  uninterrupted,  when  all  other  commerce  was 
ftagnated. 

In  fhort,  moft  civilized  nations,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  en- 
joy any  tolerable  fhare  of  trade,  have  now  philofophical  fo- 
cieties  of  this  kind  eftablifhed  in  their  refpective  countries, 
for  the  advancement  of  thefe  arts  in  particular,  which  hav« 
any  connexion  with  their  commercial  intereftsand  ufeful  fci- 
ences:  and  all  thofe  learned  bodies  at  Berlin,  Mufcovy,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  &c.  preferve  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  our  Royal  Society  at  London,  pay  the  higheft  regard 
to  their  judgments  in  all  philofophical  and  mathematical  dif- 
quifitions,  and  always  exprefs  great  veneration  for  thofe  pecu- 
liar members  of  that  body,  who  have  eminently  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  knowlege  of  this  nature. 
But  not  to  wander  farther  in  particulars;  it  may  with  great 
truth  be  faid,  that  no  fociety  ever  received  greater  honours 
than  our  Royal  Society  from  all  foreigners,  who  have  had  a 
tafte  for  any  branch  of  folid  fcience. — All  foreigners,  men  of 
letters,  the  nobility,  ambaffadors,  and  foreign  princes  that 
have  travelled  here,  have  all  vifited  the  Royal  Society,  as  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  inftitutions  belonging  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  From  hence  they  have  returned  home,  with  a 
free  engagement  of  their  affiftance;  the  men  of  learning  af- 
furing  it  of  a  contribution  of  their  labours,  and  the  ftatef- 
men and  princes  of  their  authority  and  endeavours,  in  fatif- 
fying  all  philofophical  queries,  with  which  they  have  been 
plentifully  furniihed. 

It  would  be  an  ufelefs  pomp  to  reckon  up  a  catalogue  of  their 
names,  efpecially  feeing  they  are  recorded  in  the  regifters  of 
the  fociety.  It  will  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  mention  the 
vifit  of  one  prince  to  them,  becaufe  it  may  afford  us  a  pro- 
fitable obfervation.  When  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lu- 
nenburgh   was  introduced  into  their  weekly  affembly,  and 
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hd  fubfcribed  his  name  to  their  ffatutes,  there  was,  accord- 
irg  to  cuftom,  one  of  the  fellows  appointed  to  interpret  to 
hin,  what  experiments  were  produced  and  examined  at  that 
meting.  But  his  highnefs  tol.i  them,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cejary  they  fhould  put  themfelves  to  that  trouble,  for  he  well 
unerftood  our  language,  having  been  induced  to  the  ftudy 
of  it,  out  of  a  defire  of  reading  our  philofophical  books. 
Fmn  whence,  fays  bifhop  Spratt,  there  may  this  conclufion 
bemade,  that  if  ever  our  Native  Tongue  fhall  get  any 
gnund  in  Europe,  it  muft  be  by  augmenting  its  Experi- 
mental Treasure.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  but  as  the 
Fiminine  Arts  of  Pleasure  and  Gallantry  have 
fpnad  fome  of  our  neighbouring  languages  to  fuch  a  vaft  ex- 
tert,  fo  the  English  Tongue  may  alfo  in  time  be  more 
enkrged,  by  being  the  inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  world 
the  Masculine  Arts  of  Knowlege. 
W;  fhall  now  relate  what  encouragement  this  inftitution  has 
rccived  at  home  in  its  native  foil.  As  the  original  of  this 
fociety  met  with  a  general  approbation  within  ourfelves,  the 
mo!  judicious  of  all  profeffions  and  interefts,  their  reverence 
to  the  firft  trials  and  intention  ;  fo  our  moft  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  citizens  in  particular,  have  affifted  it  with  their 
pretence ;  and  thereby  have  added  the  induftrious  and  active 
genius  of  men  of  traffic,  to  the  referved  and  fedentary  tem- 
per of  men  of  learning.  They  have  contributed  their  labours, 
helped  their  correfpondence,  employed  their  factors  abroad 
to  obtain  anfwers  to  their  enquiries  in  foreign  parts ;  they  have 
laid  out  in  all  countries  for  obfervations,  hey  have  beftowed 
heretofore  many  gifts  on  their  treafury  and  repofitory.  There 
is  one  bounty  chiefly  that  deferves  applaufe  and  imitation. 
It  is  the  eftablifhment  made  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  for  the  read- 
ing on  mechanics,  in  the  place  where  the  Royal  Society 
fhall  meet.  This  was  the  firft  lecture  that  was  founded  of 
this  kind,  amidft  the  vaft  munificence  of  fo  many  benefac- 
tors to  learning  in  our  country ;  and  yet  in  a  trading  coun- 
try, this  was  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  others.  For  this 
chiefly  caufed  the  flow  progrefs  of  manual  arts;  that  the 
Trades  themfelves  have  never  ferved  apprenticefhips,  as 
well  as  the  Tradesmen;  that  they  have  never  had  any 
Masters  fet  over  them,  to  direct  and  guide  their  works, 
or  to  vary  and  enlarge  their  operations. 
Of  our  phyfician;,  many  of  the  moft  judicious  have  contri- 
buted their  purfes,  their  hands,  their  judgments,  their  writ- 
ings. This  they  have  moft  generoufly  done,  though  they 
have  alfo  in  London  a  college  peculiar  to  their  profefiion  ; 
which  ever  fince  its  foundation,  for  the  fpace  of  about  250 
years,  has  given  the  world  a  fucceffion  of  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians  of  Europe.  In  that  they  confine  themfelves  to 
the  advancement  of  medicine ;  in  this  they  have  alfo  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  promoted  an  univerfal  infpection  into 
all  natural  Knowlege. 

Of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  the  moft  noble  and  illuftrious 
have  condefcended  to  labour  with  their  hands,  to  impart  their 
difcoveries,  to  propofe  their  doubts,  to  affift  and  defray  the 
charge  of  their  trials.  This  they  have  done  with  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal agreement,  that  it  is  almoft  the  only  one  thing,  where- 
in the  nobility  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  united.  This 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  removing  their  prejudices  towards 
each  other. 

Of  our  minifters  of  ftate  at  home,  and  our  ambafTadors 
abroad,  moft  of  them  have  been  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  thefe  latter  efpecially  have  been  wont  to  beftow  pains  in 
foreign  courts,  to  collect  relations  and  fecrets  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  ftate. 

Our  great  captains  and  commanders  have  inrolled  their  names 
amongft  this  illuftrious  number,  and  regarded  thefe  ftudies, 
which  are  not,  as  other  parts  of  learning,  to  be  called  the  ftu- 
dies of  the  gown;  they  as  well  becoming  the  foldier,  as  any 
other  way  of  life.  Norhaveourmoft  renowned  Generals 
neglected  the  opportunities  of  philofophical  enquiries,  even  in 
the  midft  of  their  greateft  enterprizes,  on  which  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  has  depended.  They  have  been  furnifhed  with  in- 
ftruments  and  directions  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  amidft  the 
tumults  of  war  and  government  of  fleets,  they  have  found 
leifure  to  make  fome  trials  of  experiments:  which  Works 
as  much  excel  that  of  declaiming,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  Generals  ufed  in  their  camps,  as  it  is  better  to 
do  than  to  talk  well. 

Of  our  churchmen  the  moft  diftinguifhed,  by  the  conftant 
patronage  and  affiftance  they  have  afforded  the  Royal  Society, 
have  confuted  the  falfe  opinions  of  thofe  men,  who  believe 
that  philofophers  muft  needs  be  irreligious:  on  the  contrary, 
the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  among  that  reverend  body  have 
declared  their  opinions,  that  the  greatnefsof  the  Divine  Ma- 
jefty  is  beft  to  be  worfhipped,  by  the  honouring  and  obferving 
of  nature,  which  is  the  univerfal  minifter  of  his  almighty 
power.  The  fearching  into  the  works  of  nature,  while  it 
delights  and  enlarges  the  human  underftanding,  and  ftrikes 
us  with  the  ftrongeft  affurance  of  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
the  divine  architect,  in  framing  for  us  fo  beautiful  and  well- 
regulated  a  world,  does  at  the  fame  time  convince  us  of  his 
conftant  benevolence  and  goodnefs  towards  us. 
Before  the  art  of  philofophical  experimenting  took  place, 
fcarce  any  thing  prevailed  but  vain  imaginations,  whimfical 
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conjectures,  prefumptuous  hypothefes,  and  wretched  reve- 
ries of  every  fort;  and  thefe  were  ufhered  into  the  world, 
and  gilded  over  with  the  refpeclable  name  of  philofophy.  Not 
fuch  is  the  philofophy  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  a--  different 
therefrom  as  light  from  darknefs,  asreafon  fromabfurdity,  or 
truth  from  error. 

From  the  more  obvious  powers  of  nature,  we  are  Jed  by  this 
philofophy,  aided  by  the  mathematical  difquifitions,  to  pene- 
trate in;o  the  powers  of  nature,  and  fo  to  apply  her  divine 
principles  to  the  acquifition  of  every  branch  of  ufeful  know- 
lege. By  the  principles  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  we  view 
the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter,  endowed  with  a  mighty 
power  of  action  ;  whence  enfues  that  variety  of  properties 
and  phasnomena,  depending  on  the  figure,  fize,  motion,  and 
action,  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies.  Thus  we  difcerrt, 
that  by  the  particles  of  matter  attracting  each  other,  they  co- 
here with  various  degrees  of  firmnefs,  according  to  their  tan- 
gibility, by  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  furface;  which  all  va- 
riety of  bodies  does,  with  different  degrees  of  confiftence,  from 
the  hardeft  to  the  fofteft,  from  the  moft  fixed  to  the  moft  fluid 
bodies.' — By  thefe  principles  alfo  we  are  fhewn,  that  on  the 
feparation  of  the  particles  of  matter  beyond  the  fphere  of  at- 
traction, there  commences  a  repulfive  power,  by  which  they 
mutually  repel  each  other,  and  acquire  their  elafticity.  Hence 
the  force  of  elaftic  fluids  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a 
centrifugal  force,  actuating  the  feparated  parts  of  matter. — 
On  this  part  of  philofophy,  depends  the  folution  of  the  pbae- 
nomena  attending  the  various  proceffes  of  chemiftry ;  why 
folid  bodies  diffolve  in  fluid  menftruums,  and  fluid  ones  be- 
come hard  ;  why  heavy  bodies  are  fufpended  in  lighter  fluids, 
and  the  opake,  by  folution,  rendered  tranfparent.  Hereby 
are  pointed  out  the  methods  of  analyfing  natural  bodies,  and 
difcovering  their  component  parts.  Whence  infinite  disco- 
veries in  art  and  nature,  are  brought  to  light  for  the  ufe  of 
arts  and  trade. 

This  philofophy  alfo  leads  to  the  interior  receffes  of  the  earth; 
fuggefts  to  us  the  manner  how  minerals  and  metallic  ores  are 
generated  [fee  the  articles  MiNERALsand  Met  a  ls]  ;  how 
fulphureous,  faline,  and  mercurial  principles,  produce  the 
variety  of  mineral  waters;  why  fome  are  hot  or  others  cold. 
[See  the  articles  Pyrmont  and  Spa  Waters]  Why  the 
phaenomena  of  earthquakes,  and  the  eruptions  of  vulcanoes. 
By  the  nature  and  laws  of  fluids,  we  fee  what  is  neceffary  to 
conftitute  matter  a  fluid  fubftance,  and  how  fuch  act  upon 
folids,  and  what  relates  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  the  quan- 
tity and  force  of  preffure,  why  things  fink  or  fwim,  the  na- 
ture and  ufe  of  the  hydrometer,  the  hydroftaticballance,  and 
the  whole  fcience  of  hydroftatics. 

Before  this  philofoph)  became  to  be  ftudied,  with  what  un» 
certainty  did  we  grope  after  the  origin  of  fprings  and  foun- 
tains? We  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  aqueducts,  or  the 
reafon  why  water  rofe  in  a  pump  ;  the  fufpenlion  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  was  a  myflery  ;  nor  could  we  account  for 
the  action  of  that  fimple  inftrument  the  fyphon,  or  common 
crane:  much  lefs  could  we  eftimate  the  force  of  fpouting 
fluids,  or  fay  what  the  action  of  the  air  muft  be  to  move  the 
fails  of  a  mill.  And  as  to  the  theory  of  the  tides,  that  was 
indeed  vulgarly  adjudged  to  be  the  effect  of  the  moon,  but, 
according  to  what  fteady  laws  it  is  effected,  was  a  matter  too 
incomprehenfible  for  any  to  inveftigate,  but  a  prefident  of  our 
Royal  Society,  a  Newton,  the  eldest  Son  of  wifdom, 
as  the  ingenious  Mr  Martin  elegantly  ftiles  him. 
Then  as  to  the  doctrine  of  winds,  this  phdofophy  accounts 
for  their  phenomena  upon  the  plained:  principles  ;  and  fhews 
why  fome  are  conftant,  why  others  ate  periodical  and  a'ter- 
11  ate ;  and  why  in  great  latitudes,  the  winds  are  uncertain, 
both  as  to  their  immediate  caufe,  as  well  as  to  the  point  of  the 
compafs  from  whence  they  blow. 

The  nature  and  theory  of  founds,  and  in  confequence  the 
fcience  of  harmony,  was  a  m)  ftery  'till  true  philofophy  brought 
it  to  light  ;  and  this  was  not  'till  our  Newton's  days.  From, 
him  we  learn  the  true  caufe  of  founds,  and  trace  them  from  the 
tremulous  body, through  all  the  elaftic  aerial  undulations, to  the 
curious  mechanifm  of  the  ear.  From  him  we  are  taught  why 
fome  are  loud,  others  low ;  fome  obtufe,  others  acute;  and 
fome  more  agreeable  than  others.  Hence  all  the  grounds  of 
melody  and  mufic  are  derived,  the  rationale  of  mufical  pro- 
portion, the  harmonical  divifion  of  lines,  the  ftructure  of  or- 
gans, harpftcords,  and  other  mufical  inftruments,  are  all  the 
refult  of  this  philofophy. 

If  we  look  into  the  vegetable  world,  what  amazing  fcenes 
does  philofophy  prefent  to  our  view !  The  generation  of 
plants  was  quite  myfterious  and  incomprehenfible,  'till  philo- 
fophy fhewed  us  each  in  its  embryo  pre-exifrent  ftate,  and 
convinced  us  that  plants  of  every  kind  were  completely  in- 
cluded in  the  feed  of  each  proceeding  plant ;  and  fo  the  whole 
tribe  were  all  contained  and  included  in  infinite  minia- 
ture, in  one  original  feed  :  this  is  a  moft  wonderful  difcovery, 
and  incredible  to  vulgar  minds. 

Philofophy  next  appiizes  us  of  the  curious  and  exquifite  ap- 
paratus of  parts,  for  the  production  of  embryo- plants.  The 
fcene  here  lies  in  the  flower,  whofe  delicate  attire  is  deftined 
not  only  for  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  principally  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of    generation.     T°  this   end  ferve  the  ftamina,  with 
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their  apices  and  included  farina,  the  Stylus  and  matrix,  with 
its  included  feed  ;  which  latter  part  makes  all  that  agreeable 
variety  of  fruit,  So  defirable  and  delightful  to  the  tafte. 
By  our  philofophical  refearches,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
make  gre.'t  improvements  in  the  knowlege  of  the  make  and 
ftructure  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  trees :  we  fee  the  wondrous 
fyftem  of  the  attracting  capillary  veffels,  which  imbibe  and 
draw  up  the  fap,  or  nutritious  juices  of  theearth,  by  means  of 
the  roots,  and  which  is  conftantly  perfpired  off  by  the  leaves. 
B  fides  thefe,  we  find  other  vefTelsdeftined  to  fupply  the  plant 
with  air ;  and  aSlonifhing  it  is  to  confider,  how  each  annual 
fyftem  of  air  and  fap-veflels  (which  makes  the  annulus  or 
ringlet  of  wood,  by  which  the  tree  does  each  year  increafe 
its  bulk)  unravel  and  expand  itfelf  from  the  bark,  in  which 
all  the  bulk  or  lignous  part  of  the  tree,  is  originally  contained. 
Thefe  and  many  other  curious  and  engaging  fpeculations  in 
botany,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  invention  of  optical  glaffes, 
and  confequently  to  our  favourite  fcience  philofophy. 
But  in  nothing  is  the  excellence  of  philofophy  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  as  in  its  fublime  difcoveries  relating  to  the  nature  and 
ftruSuie  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  parts. 
By  this  fcience  we  are  taught  the  divine  laws  of  animal  me- 
chanifm;  not  in  the  low  nonfenfical  notion  of  the  Carte- 
fians,  who  confider  animals  as  mere  machines,  devoid  of  life 
or  fenfation  :  on  the  contrary,  true  philofophy  reprefents  an 
animal  fabric  as  one  of  the  nobleft  works  of  God,  in  which 
dead  matter  is  made  to  live,  inert  matter  is  rendered  capable 
of  action  and  motion  ;  matter  abfolutelv  devoid  of  any  fen- 
fitive  faculty,  endowed  with  various  powers  of  fenfibility,  in 
different  modes,  and  almoft  infinite  degrees.  But  above  all, 
to  confider  how  this  inanimate,  inert,  infentient  fubftance, 
fhould  be  constructed  with  faculties  rendering  it  capable  of 
mind  and  thought,  is  the  moft  mySterious  and  amazing  fpe- 
culation !  This  fixes  the  bounds  to  philofophical  enquiries; 
hitherto  can  we  go,  but  no  further.  Bold  prefuming  man 
may  as  well  pretend  to  make  an  animal,  as  to  account  for  its 
powers  and  functions.  Thefe  are  all  the  works  of  infinite 
wifdom,  whofe  judgments  are  unfearchable,  and  ways  paft 
finding  out. 

But  however  infcrutable  the  origin  of  an  animal  may  be,  the 
laws  by  which  the  feveral  animal  functions  are  governed,  and 
the  vital  actions  performed,  are  the  proper  fubjedts  of  philo- 
fophy; and  though  the  caufe,  the  manner,  and  intimate  tex- 
ture of  moft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  are  latent  and  incom- 
prehenfible,  yet  it  is  great  fatisfaction  to  think  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowlege  of  the  offices,  ufes,  and  ends  of  the 
feveral  parts,  and  the  general  ceconomy  of  animal  nature, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  fublimer  lefions  of 
philofophy. 

Thus  we  are  fhown  the  nature,  make,  and  difpofition  of  the 
bones,  and  how  they  give  firmnefs  and  (lability  to  the  body. 
We  are  next  taught  the  Structure  and  ufe  of  the  mufcles,  for 
giving  motion  and  Strength  to  the  parts;  though  the  modus 
agendi  (or  mufcular  motion)  be  among  the  number  of  na- 
ture's arcana.  We  have  lately  been  instructed  in  the  true  ufe 
and  defign  of  that  noble  organ  the  heart,  theprimum  mobile 
of  animal  naruie;  from  hence  we  learn  the  oriuin  and  ufe 
of  that  wonderful  fyftem  or  compages  of  veffels  we  call  ar- 
teries and  veins  for  circulating  the  blood  and  animal  fluids 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  grand  and  final  pur- 
pofe  of  nutrition. 

Befides  thefe,  we  find  another  wonderful  apparatus  of  veffels 
or  parts  we  call  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  from  the 
brain  and  marrow,  and  are  appointed  by  nature  the  instru- 
mental caufe  of  fenfation  to  animals.  Thus  the  optic  branch 
is  deftined  for  vifion,  the  auditory  nerves  for  hearing,  the 
olfactory  pan  for  (melling,  the  nerves  fpread  over  the  tongue 
and  palate  for  tafting,  and  all  the  other  nerves,  minutely  ra- 
mified through  all  the  body,  for  the  general  fenfe  of  feeling. 
But  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  nervous  fenfation,  whether 
by  means  of  a  fine  fubtle  fluid,  called  animal  fpirits,  pafling 
through  the  hollow  fibrillae  of  the  nerves,  or  whether  by 
means  of  a  fubtile  aethereal  fpirit  acting  upon  the  folid  capil- 
lamenta,  or  whether  this  great  work  of  nature  be  any  other- 
ways  effected,  is  as  yet  a  matter  concealed  from  human  in- 
telligence. 

But  whatever  be  the  caufe  thereof,  it  is,  without  all  doubt, 
derived  from  the  noble  vifcus  the  brain  :  for  the  brain  is  ma- 
nifeftly  of  the  glandulous  kind,  and  the  ufe  of  the  glands  is 
to  fecrete  the  various  juices  deftined  to  ferve  the  various  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life.  Thus  the  liver  fecretes  the  bile,  the 
pancreas,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  kidnies  ttrain  off  the  urine, 
the  breafts  collect  the  milk,  the  teftes  fecern  and  prepare  the 
femen,  and  other  glands  the  lymphatic  liquor.  By  fuch  won- 
drous contrivances  are  the  operations  of  life  carried  on,  and 
the  animal  functions  perfected  through  the  determined  period 
of  duration  for  each  refpective  fpecies. 
In  Astronomy  we  owe  every  great  improvement  to  philo- 
fophy; we  hereby  know  the  nature  of  circular  and  elliptic 
motion,  and  the  laws  which  govein  bodies  moving  in  thefe 
or  any  other  orbits  ;  we  hence  learn  all  the  anomalies  of  mo- 
tion in  a  fyftem  of  bodies,  and  can  fettle  the  theories  for 
calculation.  Hence  the  places,  pofition,  afpects,  tranfits, 
occultation«,  eclipfes,  and   other  affections  of  the  heavenly 


bodies,  become  known  for  any  given  time,  paft,  prefeiitofr 
to  come. 

In  Chronology,  we  are  guided  by  the  unerring  had  of 
philofophy.  We  thence  get  a  true  idea  of  time,  and  thi  on- 
ly jult  methods  of  meafuring  it,  and  dividing  it  in  a  ntural 
and  proper  manner.  By  this  means  our  periods  and  ecles 
our  yearsand  days,  become conftant and  certain;  which  vould 
otherwife  be  vague  and  unfettled,  and  induce  a  generalcon- 
fufion  in  our  accounts,  and  thereby  embarafs  the  occurrences 
of  life. 

In  Navigation  and  Geography  [fee thofe  articles  If a- 
vigation  and  Geography],  great  and  manifold  arethe 
ufes  of  philofophy.     From  thence  we  learn  thefize,  dinen- 
fions,  and  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  by  the  difcovered  proper- 
ties of  the  wonderful  ftone,  are  enabled  to  navigate  thefpa- 
cious  feas,  with  much  certainty  and  fafety.     Hence  a  com- 
munication and  commerce  with  other  nations  and  peopk,  is 
opened  unto  us;  we  are  hereby  made,  as  it  were,  propri:tors 
as  well  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  moft  of  the  wealth 
and  commodities  of  life,  are  owing  to  this  philofophica.  im- 
provement of  the  natural  properties  of  wind  and  waer. 
Yea,  Geometry  itfelf  is  but  the  philofophy  of  the  magni- 
tude and  dimenfions  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  various  pro- 
portions and  relations  to  each  other  on  that  account:  and  no 
one  who  underftands  any  thing  of  the  modern  Newtonian 
mathefis,  can   deny,  that  its  very  firft  principle   (viz.  the 
doctrine  of  fluxions)  confifts  in  the  doctrine  of  motions,  and 
velocity  of  the  generating  powers  of  bodies:  and  therefore, 
every  mathematical  fcience  is,  in  its  general  nature,  purely 
philofophical :  and  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  fhew,  that  fome 
of  the  moft  perplexed  propofitions  of  geometry  are  demon- 
ftrated  with  the  greateft  cafe  by  philofophy;  and  that  fome 
problems,  impracticable  by  the  geometrician,  are  folvable 
with  the  greateft  facility  and  exactnefs  by  the  philofopher. 
In  Optics,  what  variety  of  the  moft  curious  inventions 
and  Structures  of  inftruments  has  of  late  flowed  in  upon  us! 
Scarce  a  year  or  month  can  pafs,  not  pregnant  with  optic  dif- 
coveries and  contrivances;  and  yet  none  of  thefe  inventions, 
none  of  thefe  machines,  owe  their  origin  to  any  other  fource 
than  philofophy.     It  is  this  fcience  alone  that  difcovers,  not 
only  why  a  microfcope  can  aflift  the  eye  to  difcern  fmall  ob- 
jects, or  a  telefcope  diftant  ones,  but  it  enables  the  artift  to 
give  the  beft  form  to  his  glaffes,  and  to  difpofe  them  in  the 
beft  manner,  in  the  Structure  of  thefe  and  other  inftruments, 
to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed.    And  who  can  fay  to  what  limits 
this  growing  fcience  may  yet  extend,  under  the  conduct  and 
direction  of  our  philofophical  fociery? 
Weneed  not  fay,  that  Perspective,  Dialling,  orthe  art 
of  Shadows  in  general  is  purely  philofophical.     Thefe  arts 
confift  only  in  the  various  representations  and  optical  views 
of  nature:  and  to  reprefent  things  under  the  fame  appearance 
and  refpective  relation  which  they  have  to  each  other,  requires 
no  fmall  art  or  fkill  in  philofophy.    How  little  do  we  efteem  a 
mere  mechanic  dialift,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  reafon  or 
philofophy  of  his  art;  who  fets  the  ftyle  of  a  dial  pointing 
to  the  pole,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  cannot  make 
it  fhew  the  hour  in  any  other  pofition? 
Painting,  as  it  confifts  in  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  colours,  and  a  proper  difpofition  of 
various  tints,  lights,  Shades,  &c.  muft  be  pronounced  a  phi- 
lofophic  art,  whofe  theory  depends  on  the  moft  refined  prin- 
ciples of  this  fcience.     A  perfon  by  a  thorough  fkill  in  this 
doctrine  of  light  and  colours,  might  almoft  make  a  picture  a 
priori:  how  natural,  genuine,  and  excellent  muft  that  por- 
trait be,  which  is  executed  by  a  hand,  whofe  every  motion  is 
directed  by  the  dictates  of  prefiding  fcience  ! 
Gunnery,  or  the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
art  whofe  principles  are  purely  philofophical  throughout;  and 
that  yet  has  not  received  all  the  advantage  it  is  capable  of  from 
this-all-perfecting  fcience.     'Till  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  time,  all 
that  was  wrote  on  this  fubject  was  errant  jargon:  Since  him, 
we  have  had  many  pieces  on  the  parabolic  hypothefis,  whole 
theories  are  founded  in  vacuo,  and  vacuous  theories  they  are 
indeed :  their  authors  not  understanding  true  philofophy,  could 
not  inftruct  mankind  in  the  principles  of  gunnery;  and  this 
is  but  too  well  known  an  inftance  of  the  fatal  confequences 
that  attend  either  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  philofophy,  in 
the  momentous  affairs  of  life.  However,  Something  consider- 
able has  already  been  done,  and  more  may  be  expected,  to 
give  the  engineer  all  the  advantages  he  can  poffibly  have  from 
the  prefent  mathefis  and  philofophy.     See  the  article  Ma- 
thematics. 

In  Physic  and  Surgery,  the  whole  field  of  philofophy, 
in  its  utmoft  extent,  is  concerned  [fee  the  article  Quack]: 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  confider  the  human  body  as  a 
fyftem  of  folids  and  fluids  in  motion,  this  will  require,  at 
once  a  thorough  knowlege  in  all  the  laws  of  motion,  of  ac- 
tion and  re-action,  of  attraction  and  repullion,  of  every  me- 
chanical principle  and  power,  the  hydroftatic  and  hydraulic 
laws  of  fluids,  and  every  other  principle  of  nature's  agency 
in  one,  who  has  the  care  of  fuch  a  noble  machine  to  keep  it 
in  order,  and  to  rectify  it  when  out. 

And  what  Shall  we  more  fay?  For  the  time  would  fail  us  to 
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gardening,  and  of  every  mechanical  and  manual  art  and  trade 
alfo,  even  down  to  brewing  and  baking  [lee  the  articles 
Brewing  and  Baking],  whofe  profefiors  and  artifts  by  the 
various  improvements  and  precepts  of  philofophy,  have  been 
enabled  to  explain  to  us  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  nature  of 
vegetation,  the  culture  of  plants,  the  improvement  of  land 
[Ice  the  article  Manure],  the  manufacture  of  goods  [fee 
the  article  Manufacturer],  and  meliorating  the  me 
thods  of  procuring  and  preferving  our  bread  and  our  meat, 
our  beer  and  our  wine  [fee  the  article  Wine].  And  it  may 
befhewn,  that  a  man  in  every  vocation,  in  every  employment 
of  life,  has  occafion  enough  for  the  affiftance  of  this  fcience; 
and  that  in  every  occupation  no  artift  can  execute  and  fuc- 
ceed  (o  well  as  he  that  keeps  clofe  to  nature,  and  belt  under- 
ftands  her  operations,  which  is  all  we  have  to  underftand  by 
philofophy. 
.  If  then  all  that  has  been  faid  be  true,  (and  who  will  fay  it  is 
•not?)  if  philofophy  be  of  that  importance  to  mankind,  as 
has  been  fhewn  it  is,  we  need  not  wonder  to  fee  the  wife  and 
knowing  part  of  our  fpecies,  in  every  age,  have  fo  great  an 
opinion  of  fuch  a  fcience,  and  fo  defirous  of  being  initiated 
into  its  myfteries.  How  ardent  were  the  purfuits  of  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Ariftbtle,  Seneca,  and  other  fages  of 
antiquity,  after  philofophy,  even  in  its  infant  ftate  ?  But  to 
fee  and  enjoy  it  in  its  prefent  glory  and  perfection,  to  which 
it  has  arofe  fince  the  time  of  the  Royal  Society,  what 
ftudies  would  have  been  too  arduous,  what  voyages  too  dan- 
gerous, what  climates  too  diftant,  for  thofe  champions  of 
wifdom  not  to  have  undertaken,  with  thegreateft  alacrity  and 
pleafure  ? 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  whereas  other  arts  and  fciences 
give  only  a  polifh  to  mankind,  and  make  them  expert  and 
ingenious,  this  of  philofophy,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  con- 
fers not  only  the  higheft  delight,  and  the  mod  tranfporting 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  but  even  happinefs  itfelf.  The  attri- 
bute of  philofophy  is  felicity  by  general  confent:  thus  the 
infpired  penman— Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wifdom. — 
Thus  Virgil  too, 

Fcelix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

An  idea  of  fuch  focieties,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  general 
improvements  of  all  theCoMMERCiA  l  Arts. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  urge  all  that  might  be  faid  upon  a  to- 
pic of  fuch  infinite  extent,  and  of  fuch  infinite  utility  to  man- 
kind in  general.  If  we  have  faid  enough  to  give  Britons  fome 
idea,  though  a  very  glimmering  and  imperfect  one,  how  highly 
they  are  obliged  and  indebted  to  all  gentlemen,  who  have  made 
any  advancement  in  thefe  the  mod  excellent  and  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  of  all  fciences,  and  more  particularly  to  that  moft  learned 
and  honourable  fociety,  that  has  produced  a  fucceffion  of  the 
ableft  philofophers  that  ever  lived :  if,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  we  have  removed  the  prejudice  of  fome  towards  this 
noble  inftitution,  and  ftrengthened  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
this  will  be  no  fmall  fatisfaction ;  but  that  is  not  all  that  I 
would  humbly  intend:  the  principal  motive  with  me,  is  not 
only  to  give  a  faint  difplay  of  the  merit  of  all  who  have  fuc- 
cefslully  applied  themfelves  to  thefe  ftudies,  but  to  convince 
the  public,  that  not  only  the  conftant  prefervation,  but  the 
conftant  increafe  and  advancement  of  the  whole  Com- 
merce   OF     THE    THREE   KINGDOMS,    DEPEND  UPON 

duly  encouraging  and  honouring  those  who 
excel  in  any  branch  of  these  sciences  that 
tends  to  the  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion, and  totheGlory  of  theBritish  Empire: 
for  if  once  thefe  ftudies  become  neglected  and  unfafhionable 
among  us;  if  the  ftudents  therein  are  difregarded,  and  meet 
with  no  honour  or  emolument  fuitable  to  the  important 
nature  of  their  applications,  thefe  ineftimable  fciences  will 
be  left  only  to  the  men  of  figure  and  fortune;  and  how  few 
the  number  of  thefe  have  been,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  another  condition,  is  well  enough  known ;  and  how  few 
of  thefe  have  met  with  any  recompence  fuitable  to  their 
merit  is  equally  notorious. 

Indeed  in  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  a  few  years  after, 
the  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftud  ies  were  in  highefteem ; 
and,  becaufe  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  have  fome  know- 
ledge therein,  they  were  pretty  generally  purfued :  but  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  bufinefs,  in  the  general,  have  not  fo 
ardent  a  tafte,  or  indeed  leifure  fufficient,  fo  to  apply  them- 
felves as  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  what  has  been  well 
known  for  above  this  century  paft;  and  therefore  fuch,  in 
the  general,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  philofophy;  to  do  which,  certainly  re- 
quires uncommon  talents,  and  gi  eater  feverity  of  application 
than  one  gentleman  among  tnoufands  wil  beftow ;  and  al- 
though among  the  learned  professions,  more  efpecially  among 
the  moft  learned  clergy  and  phyficians,  there  have  arofe  many 
excellent  mathematicians  and  philofophers,  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  improvementof  found  philofophy ;  yet,  even  among 
thefe,  there  have  been  but  very  few  that  have  excelled  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  number  who  conftitute  thefe  learned  bodies ;  and 
thofe  whohave  madeany  extraordinary  proficiency,  lived  in  the 
times  when  thefe  ftudies  were  more  in  vogue,  and  in  higher  ve- 
neration than  they  feem  to  be  at  prefent.  In  fhort,  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  (among  whom  there 
has  always  been,  and  I  hope  ;here  always  will  be,  a  moft  laud- 
able emulation  to  advance  philofophy)  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
we  fhould  have  few  philofophers  capable  of  making  confider- 
able  improvements  therein,  except  in  our  univerfities;  and 
in  thofe  noble  feminaries  too,  philofophy  is  not  fo  generally 
and  fo  zealoufly  purfued  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  And  here 
few  derive  any  great  advantage  from  thefe  ftudies,  except  the 
capital  profeffors,  and  the  ordinary  tutors  to  young  peo- 
ple of  diftmction,  who  fometimes,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  friendlhips  contracted  with  their  pupils,  obtain  handfome 
preferment  in  the  church  ;  but  philolophy  now-a  days  feems 
to  be  as  little  the  road  to  extraordinary  preferment  in  the 
church,  as  in  the  ftate,  though  it  is  the  great  fupport  of 
both. 

It  is  well  enough  known,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  well  re- 
membered by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  not  to  forget  it,  that,  in 
the  late  war,  we  had  no  extraordinary  choice  of  able  engi- 
neers, while  our  enemies  had  numberlefs:  we  had  very  few 
then ;  and  a  gentleman  that  would  have  approved  himfelf, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  ableft  in  all  Europe,  was  long  neglected; 
and  although  he  was  defervedly  recommended  to  hi=  late  royal 
highnefs  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  fave  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  yet  he  came  too  late,  and  was,  on  his  return,  ftill 
difregarded,  'till  the  Eaft-India  company  had  occafion  for  his 
fervice :  but  his  heart  being  almoft  broke  before  he  was  pro- 
vided for  fuitably  to  his  diftinguifhed  merit,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  generous  preferment  he  at 
length  met  with.  It  would  be  no  difficulty  to  give  mam- 
mo  e  inftances  of  gentlemen  of  real  merit  in  philofophical 
ftudies,  who  have  reafon  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  and 
difcouragements  which  they  have  met  with:  many  a  cobler, 
I  am  alraid,  lives  more  comfortably  than  fome  able  mathe- 
maticians and  philofophers,  who,  if  duly  contenanced  by 
the  great,  might  be  made  happily  inftrumental  to  improve 
and  advance  the  commercial  arts  of  this  kingdom. 
For  my  own  part,  I  frequently  lament  the  low  condition  of 
many  of  thofe  gentlemen ;  nor  can  I  but  think  trrre  may  be 
ways  and  means  eafily  found  out  to  provide  for  them,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  talents,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  enable  them  to  promote  our  commercial  arts  in  parti- 
cular, by  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  being  duly  planned  out 
and  regulated  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  ap- 
pointed for  thai  purpofe :  for  I  would  humbly  piopofe  to  make 
this  illuftrious  corporation  ftill  more  and  more  ferviceable,  if 
poffible,  to  the  ftate,  than  it  has  been;  and  this,  we  conceive, 
may  be  done  with  no  lefs  glory  to  themfelves,  than  henour 
and  emolument  to  the  kingdom. 

Nor  would  I  only  prefume  tofuggeft  the  manner  how,  under 
the  direction,  management,  and  controul  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, fuch  ftudents  in  particular  may  become  more  ufeful  to 
the  nation  than  they  are  at  prefent,  but  how  this  celebrated 
body  may,  in  other  refpects  alfo,  become  inftrumental  to  a 
ftill  further  advancement  of  all  arts  that  are  fubfervicntto  the 
intereftofour  trade  and  navigation.  And  this  is  fubmitted 
to  be  done,  by  enabling  the  Royal  Society  to  confer  fuitable 
rewards  and  honours  on  all  working  mechanics,  artifans,  and 
manufacturers,  who  fhall  make  any  capital  improvements  in 
their  feveral  branches,  and  the  like  on  thofe  who  fhall  make 
any  important  advancement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  or  any 
thing  connected  therewith,  as  farming,  grazing,  nurferying, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  &c. 

That  fomething  of  this  nature  is  really  wanting  in  England 
at  prefent,  and  that  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  fo  learned  and 
fo  experienced  a  body,  kerns  to  be  obvious  from  hence;  that 
in  Ireland  we  find  they  have  long  fince  inftituted  what  they 
call  the  Dublin  Society,  which  confifts  of  a  number  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  and  traders  of  eminence  and  fortune,  who 
have  by  themfelves,  and  their  influence  among  their  friends 
and  perfons  of  diftinction,  railed  a  fund  by  voluntary  fubfenp- 
tion,  for  the  promotion  of  induftry  and  labour  among  the 
poor,  and  for  the  advancement  of  manual  arts,  whereon  com- 
merce depends;  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  with  which  the 
endeavours  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  been  crowned,  fhould 
have  fome  weight,  methinks,  with  us  in  England,  to  think 
of  the  eftabliihment  of  a  well  conftituted  faciety  for  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  laudable  purpofes  of  philofophical  improve- 
ments, for  the  benefit  alfo  of  the  trading  part  of  the  king- 
dom;  for  whatever  ufeful  improvements  are  made  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  former  will  be  certain  to  reap  all  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage by  them  :  every  artificer  and  mechanic,  every  manu- 
facturer and  farmer,  every  tradefman  and  merchant,  as  well 
as  every  landed  gentleman  and  nobleman,  will  thereby  be- 
come gainers,  and  the  nation  in  general  the  more  and  more 
profperous  and  powerful :  and  the  more  efpecially  fo,  if  all  pro- 
per mealures  be  taken  by  the  governing  focietv,  to  propagate 
among  the  people  all  tnofe  difcoveries  that  fhall  be  made,  ei- 
ther by  new  inventions,  or  by  the  improvement  of  the  old,  in 
the  plaineft  and  moft  intelligible  manner,  that  thefe  difcove- 
ries may  not  remain  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  be  dif- 
feminatcd  through  the  nation,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 
That  England  fhould  feem  to  be  ripe  for  the  reception  of, 
and  the  people  well  difpoft  d  to  promote  and  encourage,  a  pro- 
per inftitution  of  this  nature,  may  be  reafonably  enough  in- 
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ferred,  from  the  fpontaneous  conduct  of  feveral  bodies  of  peo- 
ple among  us  at  this  time :  I  mean  that  laudable  and  numerous 
fociety  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  title  of  An- 
tigallicans,  and  who  have  voluntarily  and  liberally  raifed 
a  fund  among  themfelves,  in  order  to  difti  ibute  as  premiums, 
to  thofe  who  fhall  excel  in  any  of  the  mechanical  or  manu- 
faftural  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  our  commerce. 
In  imitation  of  this  public-fpirited  body  of  gentlemen  and 
tradefmen,  we  find  likewife,  by  repeated  advertifements  in 
our  public  news-papers,  addrefled'To  the  Public, That 
«  fome  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentlemen,  and  merchants, 

*  having  at  heart  the  good  of  their  country,  as  their  adver- 

*  tifement  expreffes,  have  lately  met  together,  in  order  to 

*  forma  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
«  and  commerce  in  Great-Britain,  by  beftowing  rewards, 
«  from  time  to  time,  for  fuch  productions,  inventions,  or 
«  improvements,  as  fhall  tend  to  the  employing  of  the  poor, 
«  to  the  incrsafe  of  trade,  and  to  the  riches  and  honour  of 

*  this  kingdom,  by  promoting  induftryand  emulation,  &c.' 
The  advertifement  further  informs,  that  '  Though  at  prefent 
c  their  plan  is    not  completed,  it  has  neverthelefs  been  re- 

*  folved  to  make  a  beginning,  in  manner  following:  that  is 
«  to  fay,  cobalt  having  been  already  difcovered  in  fome  parts 
«  of  this  kingdom — for  producing  fpecimens,  not  lefs  than 
«  ten  pounds  in  weight,  for  the  beft  in  quality,  to  be  produced 
«  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  next,  with  fatisfactory 
«  certificates  of  the  place  where  found,  and  reafonable  aflu- 
«  ranees  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  quantity,  30I.  —  To  be 
«  determined  that  day  fortnight. 

'  For  raifing  and  curing  the  moft  and  beft  madder  for  dying, 
«  in  this  kingdom,  not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  in  weight,   of 

*  which  famples  to  be  (hewn,  with  fatisfactory  certificates, 

*  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1756, 

*  o0 1.— To  be  determined  that  day  fortnight. 

*  For  the  beft  drawings  by  boys  and  girls,  under  the  age  of 
'  fourteen  years,  and  proof  of  their  abilities,  on  or  before  the 
«  15th  day  of  January,   1755,   15  1. 

<  Likewife  for  the  beft  drawings  by  boys  and  girls,  between 
«  the  age  of  fourteen  and  feventeen,  with  like  proof  of  their 

*  abilities,  on  or  before  the  fame  day,   15  1. 

By  order  of  the  fubferibers, 

William  Shipley. 

«  83*  Cobalt  is  a  mineral  found  in  mines  of  copper,  lead,  fil- 
«  ver,  tin,  and  iron,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
«  tries :  it  has  likewife  been  found  in  Cornwall,  and  may  pro- 

*  bably  be  difcovered  in  other  places  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  a 
«  heavy  fubftance,  fometimes  of  a  blackifh,  but  more  com- 

*  monly  of  a  bluifh-grey,  fome  of  its  parts  inclining  to  a  fil- 

*  ver  colour,  and  that  with  much  variety,  according  to  its 
«  mixture  with  metals,  ftoney,  or  other  matters:  ithasalfo 
«  fometimes  on  its  furface  a  red  efflorefcence,  which  is  called 

*  the  flowers  of  cobalt. 

*  The  teft  of  cobalt  is,  the  ftaining  glafs  blue  in  fufion,  and 
«  producing  arfenic  and  zaffer,  from  which  fmalt  is  made. 

*  Thofe  who  may  find  what  anfwers  the  above  defcription, 

*  and  are  ignorant  of  making  an  affay,  are  advifed  to  apply 
«  to  fome  fkilful  perfon,  as  uncautious  trials  with  this  mineral 

*  are  dangerous.' 

Further  Remarks  on  the  greater  utility  of  the  Royal 
Society,    to   arts,    manufactures,   and  trade,  than  it 
ever  has  been. 
It  feems  to  be  the  temper  of  the  public,  at  prefent,  to  cherifh 
and  encourage  fuch  a  defign,  which  makes  it  needful,  at  this 
juncture,  to  thinkof  it  in  earneft.  The  above  advertifement  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  plan  of  thofe  patriots  is  not  yet  completed] 
and  that  of  the  Antigallicans  is  but  in  its  infancy  ;  and  there- 
fore the  public  fhould  not  be  wanting  to  avail  itfelf  of  thefe 
happy  difpofitions  in  the  people;  and  inftead  of  dividing  them- 
felves into  various  independent  and  disjointed  bodies,  it  would 
be  more  eligible,  perhaps,  to  unite  their  fubferiptions  and  do- 
nations, and  put  the  fame  under  the  government  of  one  body, 
duly  qualified  and  experienced  to  point  out  what  is  neceffary  to 
be  done  for  theconftant  advancement  of  the  commercial  arts  of 
every  kind,  to  diftribute  the  premiums  according  to  merit,  and 
receive  all  intelligence  and  information  from  practical  artifts 
and  traders,  of  the  difficulties  their  refpective  arts  and  trades 
may  labour  under  ;  to  the  end  that  this  grand  body  may  delibe- 
rate and  determine,  with  their  united  knowlege  and  judgment, 
what  meafures  fhall  be  needful  for  them  to  take,  from  time  to 
time,   in   order  to  aid  and  affift  all  artifts  to  bring  ftill  to 
greater  and  greater  perfection  their  refpective  arts  and  trades. 
Now,  while  the  Royal  Society  of  London  fubfifts  in  its  pre- 
fent fplendor  and  dignity,  with  its  prefent  conftitution,  and 
under  the  royal  fanction  and  authority ;  fuch  an  illuftrious 
corporation,  abounding  with  perfons  of  the  firft-rate  know- 
lege  and  experience  in  all  philofophical  refearches,  fhould  feem 
to  be  the  only  fit   body  to  undertake  the  chief  controul  and 
management  of  all  thofe  fmaller  bodies  that  appear  difpofed  to 
advance  the  commercial  arts,  by  the  aid  of  their  voluntary 
fubferiptions  and  donations :   for,  without  any  difparagement 
toother  worthy  and  judicious  bodies,  this  fociety  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  have  all  the  knowlege  requifite  to  point  out  the  belt  I 


methods  of  improving  the  mechanical  and  nanulatf  ural  and 
all  other  arts  whereon  trade  depends;  and,  therefore  'thev 
fhould  feem  the  propereft  to  be  inverted  with  the  diflribution 
of  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  perfons  to  excel  therein 
If  any  private  focicties  fhould  unite,  in  order  to  raife  fums  of 
money  among  themfelves,  for  the  promotion  of  the  like  good 
ends,  thofe  focieties  may  depute  fome  of  their  more  intelli- 
gent members  to  confer  with  the  Royal  Society,  from  time 
to  time ;  by  which  means  thefe  benefactors  will,  jn  effe£ 
have  the  diftribution  of  their  own  donations  as  much  in  their 
own  power  as  they  would  otherwife,  with  this  difference  in- 
deed, they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  that 
learned  body  to  aid  and  affift  them  in  carrying  their  ?ood  in- 
tentions the  more  effectually  into  execution.  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable, if  the  public  were  to  requeft  the  Royal  Society  to  take 
this  trouble  upon  them,  but  the  members  thereof  might  not  a 
little  contribute  with  their  purfes,  as  well  as  with  their  ftudtes 
and  their  experiments,  to  forward  fo  laudable  a  fpirit. 
Another  advantage  that  would  attend  this  matter  being  in- 
verted in  the  Royal  Society  is,  that  the  public  could  have  no 
reafon  to  be  under  any  apprehenfion  that  any  pfeudo-artirt 
any  pick-pocket  pretenders  to  knowlege,  fhould  impofe  upon 
them;  becaufe  nothing  could  come  before  them  but  fome  of 
their  members  would  be  thorough  judges  of,  and  they  being 
wife  experimenters  themfelves,  and  habituated  to  judge  of 
thefe  things  with  due  circumfpection  and  accuracy,  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  next  to  impoffible,  to  deceive  them :  a 
man  may  as  well  have  the  confidence  to  pafs  upon  them  lead 
for  gold,  or  French  coin  for  pure  fterling  money,  as  a  falfe 
experiment  for  a  true  one;  whereas  among  other  private  bo- 
dies of  gentlemen,  however  public-fpirited  their  intentions 
may  be,  yet,  if  they  have  not  been  converfant  and  familiar 
with  philofophy,  both  in  the  theoretical  as  well  as  experimen- 
tal part,  they  can  neither  give  proper  directions  for  trials  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  anfwer  any  capital  purpo.'e,  nor  can  they 
be  proper  judges  of  many  when  laid  before  them. 
Was  it  not  needlels  to  fay  more,  I  might  further  urge,  that 
this  renowned  fociety  confifts  of  a  numerous  body  of  p'erfons 
of  the  firft  diftinction  in  the  kingdom  ;  many  of  whom,  though 
it  fhould  be  fuggefted,  they  may  not  themfelves  be  competent 
judges  of  fome  things  that  may  come  before  them,  yet  they 
will  always  be  good  judges  how  the  public  money  is  beftowed, 
and  prevent  its  embezzlement  or  mifapplication.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  leaftfearof  any  thing  of  this  kind,  while  a  noble 
lord  prefides  over  this  fociety,  who  is  not  lefs  confpicuous  for 
his  profound  knowlege  in  philofophical  dlfquifitions,  than  for 
his  diftinguifhed  honour  in  every  relationfhip. 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  article,  thinking  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  commercial  arts  a  matter  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence  to  a  commercial  ftate.  And  although  fome  might 
imagine,  that  a  fum  to  be  annually  raifed  by  voluntary  fub- 
fcription  for  this  purpofe,  would  amount  to  but  a  trifle,  and 
not  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society;  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  mighty  eafy  way  might  be  fu^efted 
and  no  way  difagreeable  to  the  public,  to  raife,  for^a  cer- 
tainty, 20  or  30,0001.  a  year  for  fo  good  a  defign,  befides 
what  might  arife  by  voluntary  fubferiptions. — But  if  ever  any 
thing  of  this  nature  fhould  be  thought  of  in  earneft,  the  many 
wife  in  this  kingdom  will  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  intimation 
from  me  how  to  obtain  a  proper  fund  for  fo  popular  an  occa- 
fion.  The  great  Colbert  of  France,  who  was  prime  minifter 
under  Lewis  XIV,  ufed  to  declare,  That  he  thought  he  fpent 
his  time  well  in  reading  over  a  hundred  propofals  for  the  ad- 
vancing the  wealth  and  commerce  of  France,  though  but 
one  of  them  deferved  to  be  encouraged.  And  while  other 
nations  are  ftudioufly  cultivating  the  arts  of  commerce,  we 
fhall  hardly  think  them  undeferving  our  regard,  while'  our 
whole  dependence  is  upon  them. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
above  SOCIETY  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  inftituted  at 
London,  anno  MDCCLIV. 

In    the    Ancient     and   Useful   ARTS  of    AGRI- 
CULTURE and  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Society  have  conftantly  offered  honorary  premiums  of 
gold  and  filver  medals,  for  planting  of  acorns,  chefnuts, 
elms,  firs,  and  Weymouth  pines,  in  different  quantities, 
and  for  fencing  and  preferving  the  fame  effectually,  in  order 
to  raife  timber,  fo  effential  for  thefervice  of  the  navy,  and 
wood  for  domeftic  ufes  in  building,  &c. 
The  great  utility  of  the  cultivation  of  thefe  trees  is  (0  obvi- 
ous, and  indeed  has  been  fo  well  conceived  by  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  pre- 
miums have  been  claimed,  from  time  to  time,  by  perfons  of 
the  higheft  diftinction. 

The  cultivation  of  madder,  which  is  a  root  of  great  ufe  in 
dying,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Society's  premiums 
from  the  firft  year  of  their  inftitution :  it  was  formerly 
planted  in  England  in  great  quantities,  but  of  late  years  had 
been  wholly  difcontinued,  the  Dutch  having  conftantly 
fupplied  us  with  this  valuable  article  ;  and  it  is  computed  that 
the  imports  of  madder  from  Holland  have  amounted  for 
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fome  time  paft  to  200,000  pounds  per  annum  \  but  under 
the  fanction  of  the  society  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  re- 
vived, and  very  large  quantities  are  now  cultivated  by  fun- 
dry  perfons  in  different  parts  01  this  kingdom  ;  one  perfon  in 
particular  has  planteil  29  acres,  and  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society  arc  legul.irly  claimed ;  (o  that  in  a  very  fhort  time 
wefhall  have  nooccaiion  to  fend  to  Holland  for  a  vegetable, 
which  will  thrive  as  well  in  our  own  country. 
The  other  articles  in  hufbandry  which  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Society  are,  the  raifing  apiaries;  for  which  both  ho- 
norary and  pecuniary  premiums  are  offered:  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  hrft  premium,  being  eighty  pounds,  is  no  lefs 
than  four  hundred  ftocks  in  hives  or  boxes,  and  before  the 
Society  threwout  thefe  premiums,  no  perfons  ever  thought  of 
poffeifing  fuch  a  ftock  of  bees — Several  forts  of  fodder,  par- 
ticularly lucerne,  have  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs ; 
and  laltly,  hemp,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  which  in 
this  kingdom,  for  the  making  of  fail-cloth  and  cordage,  is  of 
very  coniiderable  importance,  has  been  greatly  encouraged, 
and  the  premiums  claimed  in  feveral  counties. 

POLITE    ARTS. 

The  Society  fet  out  with  giving  premiums  for  drawings  by 
boys  and  girls :  thefe  have  fince  been  extended  to  various 
ages,  and  to  different  kinds  of  drawing,  too  numerous  to 
fpecifyin  this  place;  and  honorary  premiums  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  medals  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  claimed,  for  draw- 
ings by  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  peers  and  peereffes. 
Through  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Society  to  this  art, 
drawing  is  become  a  branch  of  education ;  and  as  a  great 
many  of  our  manufactures,  which  depend  on  correctnefs  and 
elegance  of  defign,  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  improvement  of  thefe,  which  will  be  the  refult  of 
encouraging  our  youth  to  learn  this  art,  muft  in  time  prove 
a  national  advantage. 

In  the  year  1757,  premiums  were  offered  for  modelling, 
which  are  ftill  continued j  and  this  art  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved amongft  us,  feveral  excellent  fpecimens  in  clay,  and 
in  wax,  having  been  prefented  to  the  Society,  in  confequence 
of  their  premiums.  The  great  benefits  arifing  from  the  im- 
provement of  this  art,  to  the  ftatuaries,  fculptors,  &c.  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  detail. 

Etching  and  engraving,  and  calling  in  bronze,  all  of  which 
have  their  various  well-known  ufes,  have  been  conhderably 
improved  under  the  fanction  of  this  Society ;  and  premiums 
*"or  thefearticles  are  ftill  offered. 

In  1758,  premiums  were  published  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  medallic  art,  and  the  fubjects  propofed  and  executed 
have  been,  fome  of  the  moff  glorious  events  of  the  late 
war :  as  thefe  medals  are  ftruck  from  fteel  dies,  an  ex- 
tenfive  benefit  is  derived  from  improvements  in  this 
branch,  which  is  not  known  in  general;  a  variety  of 
articles  in  hard  ware,  as  etwees,  feals,  &c.  of  which  vaft 
quantities  are  exported,  are  likewife  ftruck  from  fteel  dies, 
and.therefore  all  improvements  of  them  muft  prove  beneficial 
to  thefe  manufactures  by  increafing  the  variety  of  defigns 
or  patterns. 

Hiftory  and  landfcape  painting  have  likewife  been  encouraged, 
and  alfo  ftatues  and  baflb  relievos  in  marble ;  by  which  many 
young  artifts  and  fome  mafters  have  been  induced  to  pro- 
duce fuch  performances  in  each  branch,  as  have  done  honour 
to  the  Society  under  whofe  fanction  they  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

^Engraving  on  gems  has  been  encouraged  with  fuccefs  ;  and 
feveral  other  articles  of  inferior  note,  but  which  are  all  ufe- 
ful  in  their  kind. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY  and  DYING. 

Premiums  have  been  offered  for  fundry  preparations  and  im- 
provements in  thefe  very  ufeful  arts,  and  are  ftill  continued  : 
thofe  which  have  been  particularly  improved  oreftablifhed,  and 
for  which  premiums  have  been  paid,  are,  verdigris  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  the  making  of  which  from  Britifh  materials  has 
been  fo  far  eftablifhed  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Society,  that 
the  premium  is difcontinued.  White  enamel,  in  imitation  of 
the  Venetian,  has  been  produced,  and  a  manufactory  efta- 
blifhed in  England,  in  confequence  of  the  premiums  thrown 
out  for  this  article. 

Premiums  have  likewife  been  claimed  for  improvements  in 
dying  cloth  and  filk  in  grain,  and  for  dying  cotton  fcarlet,  or 
crimfon  in  grain,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  Turky 
or  India  red.  Specimens  of  improvements  of  varnifh„  to 
anfwer  the  ends  of  Martin's  at  Paris,  have  been  brought  in 
for  the  premium  offered  for  this  article,  and  are  now  under 
examination ;  and  alfo  a  compoftfion  to  prevent  fteel  from 
taking  raft:  the  making  fait  petre  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  fal 
ammoniac,  a  fubftitute  for  borax,  &c.  are  fubjects  fo? 
which  premiums  are  offered  under  this  head ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  bur  that  coniiderable  improvements  will  be  made 
in  every  branch  of  thefe  commercial  arts. 

MECHANICS. 

The  firft  articles  in  this  clafs  which  the  Society  encouraged 

by  premiums  were  improvements  in  wind  and  water  mills, 
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models  of  which  have  been  produced  to  the  Society,  and  are 
kept  in  their  repofitory. 

Premiums  were  likewife  offered  for  improvements  infpinnintr- 
wheels,  and  this  year  a  complete  fpinning-wheel  has  been 
produced,  with  which  one  perfon  may  fpin  fix  threads  at  9 
time,  and  it  will  prove  very  ferviceable  to  feveral  of  our 
manufaftures  by  faving  a  number  of  hands;  but  an  article 
of  much  greater  confequence  lately  brought  to  perfection  is, 
the  erefting  of  a  faw-mill  for  fawing  of  planks,  the  model  of 
which  has  lately  been  purchafed  by  the  Society  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  now  lodged  in  their  repofitory  :  this  ma- 
chine is  worked  by  water,  and  carries  fixteen  faws  :  from  this 
model  various  mills  may  be  conftruaed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

Bounties  have  alfo  been  granted  for  feveral  ufefu!  inventions 
and  improvements  in  mechanics,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  laid  before  the  Society,  particularly  improvements 
in  reels  for  winding  filk,  a  new  invention  of  a  machine  for 
planing  caft  iron,  efteemed  very  curious  and  ufeful ;  and  fe- 
veral other  things  of  lefs  confequence.  To  this  curfory  re- 
view of  the  Society's  fuccefs  in  thepurfuit  of  the  firft  part 
of  their  plan,  the  encouragement  of  arts,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  they  have  a  repofitory  confifting  of  a  variety  of  models, 
machines,  &c.  fome  of  which  have  been  prefented  to  the  So- 
ciety; others  have  been  depofited  in  confequence  of  their  pre- 
miums and  bounties;  and  feveral  have  been  purchafed  of  the 
inventors  or  improvers  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and  as 
this  repofitory  is  continually  increafing,  either  by  donations 
from  gentlemen,  or  in  confequence  of  premiums  and  bounties, 
they  may  in  time  form  a  collection  equally  ufeful  and  extenfive. 
The  fecond  branch  propofed  to  be  encouraged  by  this  So- 
ciety is, 

MANUFACTURES. 

Several  valuable  manufactures  have  been  improved,  and  fome 
actually  eftablifhed,  through  the  patronage  of  this  Society. 
In  the  year  1755,  premiums  were  offered  for  making  buff 
leather  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
bullocks  hides  were  dreffed  in  oil,  and  were  found  to  be  as 
good  as  the  hides  of  buffaloes  imported  from  abroad:  lord 
Romney  introduced  the  ufe  of  this  leather  among  the  Ken- 
tifh  militia,  and  it  has  fince  been  approved  by  feveral  regi- 
ments. 

In  1756,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  for  making  carpets 
in  England  in  imitation  of  thofe  made  in  Turkey  and  Perfia, 
which  have  been  brought  to  very  great  perfection  by  Mr. 
Moore,  in  Chifwel-ftreet,  Moor-fields,  who  produced  to  the 
Society  a  carpet  in  manyrefpects  equal,  and  in  fome  fuperior, 
to  thofe  imported  from  Perfia  and  Turkey. 
A  manufactory  of  crucibles  made  of  Englifh  materials,  has 
been  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Leiberick  in  Weftminfter,  in  con- 
fequence of  a  premium  publifhed  by  the  Society  for  that 
purpofe. 

Marble  paper,  which  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  Hol- 
land, chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  bookfellers  and  ftationers,  has 
been  brought  to  fuch  perfection  this  prefent  year,  as  in 
every  refpect  to  equal  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  firft  premium 
offered  for  this  article  has  been  claimed  by,  and  granted  to, 
the  manufacturer,  who  refides  at  Exeter. 
Paper  for  rolling-pfefs  printing  has  likewife  been  confiderably 
improved  by  means  of  the  encouragement  given  by  this  So- 
ciety :  the  French  excel  in  this  article,  and  their  irnpreflions 
from  copper  plates  are  more  perfect  than  ours;  but  we  have 
lately  manufactured  a  quantity  of  this  paper  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  the  French. 

Quilting  in  the  loom,  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  or  India 
quilting,  has  been  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and  brought  to 
great  perfection,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  the 
premium  has  been  claimed  and  adjudged. 
The  making  of  flowers  of  point  lace,  after  the  manner  of 
Bruffels  lace,  having  been  encouraged,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  therein,  and  the  premiums  have  been  claim- 
ed and  granted. 

Premiums  have  been  publifhed  for  making  chip  hats,  which 
have  thereby  been  confiderably  improved,  and  the  premiums 
have  been  granted  accordingly. 

Alfo  great  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  manufactu- 
rers of  druggets,  fpecimens  of  which  were  produced,  fo  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  that  the  premium  is  difcontinued. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  manufactures  that  have  flourifhed 
under  the  fanction  of  the  Society,  and  have  rendered  this 
part  of  their  plan  of  equal  utility  with  the  encouragement 
of  arts. 

The  encouraging  of  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
has  fo  direct  a  tendency  to  the  fupport  of  commerce,  that 
little  remains  to  be  faid  on  this  head,  which  completes  the 
plan  of  our  laudable  Society  :  however,  feveral  articles 
in 

COMMERCE 

Have  been  greatly  improved  by  means  of  their  premiums, 
efpecially  in  our  colonies. 

The  planting  of  white  mulberry  trees,    whofe  leaves  are  the 
proper  food  for  filk  worms,  has  been  promoted   by  premi- 
ums; 
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urns ;  and  great  quantities  of  cocoons,  being  little   balls  or  I 
bags  on  which  the    inclofed  filk  worms  have  fpun  the  filk, 
have  been  produced  to  the  Society's  correfpondents  in  the  co- 
lonies, who  have  paid  the  premiums  that  have  been  claimed 
for  this  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  filk  from  the  colonies  has  likewife 
been  promoted  by  premiums,  which  are  ftill  continued. 
A  premium  is  alfo  offered  for  producing  wines  in  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  fomefamples  have  been  fent  over  of  both 
red  and  white,  which  were  greatly  approved  of  in  the  So- 
ciety; but  as  the  time  for  granting  this  premium  does  not 
expire  till  1765,  we  may  expect  further  improvements,  and 
that  fuch  wines  will  be  produced  as  fhall  deferve  the  reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp,  of  the  olive  and  cinnamon  trees, 
of  aloes,  fafflower,  &c.  in  the  colonies,  is  encouraged  by 
fuitable  premiums,  and  various  other  articles  to  be  imported 
from  thence;  amongft  which  the  importation  of  pearl- afh 
has  been  effected  this  prefent  year,  though  not  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  to  merit  the  premium;  but  the  proprietor  has 
been  honoured  with  the  Society's  gold  medal,  in  confederation 
of  what  he  has  already  done  towards  promoting  their  inten- 
tions with  refpect  to  this  commodity. 
And  fo  large  a  field  is  opened  in  the  colonies,  for  carrying 
on  the  laudable  defigns  of  this  Society,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  advantages  that  may  one  day  arife,  from 
affording  this  encouragement  to  our  fellow  fubjects  in  Ame- 
rica, efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  that  our  poffeffions  in 
North  America  are  fo  extenfive,  that  they  include  almoft  all 
the  different  climates  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  imagine  that  moft  of  the  fpice  trees,  plants,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  which  at  prefent  are  peculiar  to  the 
eaft,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  weft. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  principal  public  advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  premiums  and  bounties  granted  by  the 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce, 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  refpectable  body  at  prefent  con- 
Ms  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  members,  and  that 
their  proceedings  are  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  candour, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  by  means  of  a  well-digefted  fet  of 
rules  and  orders,  which  are  printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  fubftance  of  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  comprize 
in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  are,  theprefident,  the  vice- 
prelidents,  of  v/hom  there  are  ten,  the  fecretary,  affiftant 
1'ecretary,  regifterand  collector  :  thefe  are  chofen  annually 
by  ballot.  The  election  of  a  new  member  is  likewife  by 
ballot:  he  may  be  propofed  by  a  member,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting,  when,  if 
two  thirds  of  the  members  then  prefent  ballot  in  his  favour, 
he  is  deemed  a  perpetual  member  on  payment  of  twenty 
guineas,  or  a  fubferibing  member  on  payment  of  any  fum 
not  lefs  than  two  guineas,  fo  long  as  fuch  payment  is  annually 
continued. 

Their  meetings  are  held  in  their  great  room  oppofue  Beaufort 
buildings  in  the  Strand ;  and  they  meet  every  Wednefday  at 
fix  in  the  evening  precifely,  from  the  fecond  Wednefday  in 
November  to  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  on  the  firft  and  third  Wednefday  in  every 
month:  thefe  are  called  ordinary  meetings,  befides  which, 
there  are  eight  general  meetings  every  year,  and  fome  occa- 
fional  extraordinary  meetings. 

When  the  Society  is  fitting,  the  prefident  or  prefiding  mem- 
ber conducts  the  bufinefs  of  the  evening  agreeable  to  the 
book  of  rules  and  orders  which  lies  on  the  table  before  him  : 
the  bufinefs  begins  with  reading  the  minutes  of  the  prece- 
ding meeting,  which  being  once  read,  are  on  a  fecond  read- 
ing to  be  difculTed  if  necelTary,  article  by  article,  before  any 
other  fubjectis  confidered  :  all  the  minutes  which  are  not  ob- 
jected to  on  the  fecond  reading,  ftand  confirmed  :  after  this 
the  reports  from  committees  are  read,  and  agreed  to  or  dif- 
approved  ;  unlefs  a  motion  is  made  and  feconded  to  poftpone 
the  reports,  in  order  to  introduce  any  new  propofition, 
which  cannot  be  received  after  ten  o'clock :  if  fuch  motion 
fo  feconded  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  hands  held  up  in  fup- 
port  of  it,  then  the  new  propofition  is  immediately  confi- 
dered, being  firft  delivered  at  the  chair  in  writing  ;  and  in 
this,  and  all  other  cafes,  the  greateft  freedom  of  debate  is 
allowed,  and  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  decency  and  candor, 
every  member  being  patiently  and  attentively  heard  without 
interruption,  unlefs  he  departs  from  any  order  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  fpeaks  more  than  once  to  the  fame  queftion, 
which  is  not  permitted,  unlefs  a  gentleman  has  been  mifun- 
derftood,  and  defires  to  explain  himfelf:  when  any  member 
fpeaks,  he  ftands  up  and  addrefies  himfelf  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  chair,  and  the  reft  remain  filent:  no  limitation  of  time 
isprefcribed  to  the  fpeaker,  but  few  exceed  ten  minutes,except 
on  very  extraordinary  occafions;  and  moft  gentlemen,  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  fo  large  an  auditory,  fpeak  as  audibly  as 
poffible. 

There  arenineftandingcommittees,  and  two  chairmen  to  each 
committee,  befides  which  there  are  occafional  committees 
for  mifcellaneous  fubjedfo  :  to  thefe  committees  are  referred 


the  feveral  fubjects  properly  falling  under  their  confideration 
as  letters,  to  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  polite  arts 
to  the  committee  of  polite  arts,  &c.  and  every  member  is  of 

every  committee,  though  particular  gentlemen  are  nominated 
to  each  committee. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  regulations  that  have  not  been  already 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  narrative,  which  I  cannot  more 
aptly  conclude  than  with  a  fincere  and  fervent  prayer,  "  that 
*'  this   moft  free   and    independent  Society,  inftituted  for 
"  the  Public  Good,  may  long  continue  to   do  honour 
"  to  its  patrons,  and  that   its  prefent  moft  excellent  plan 
"  with  all  poffible  improvements  may  be  handed  down  to 
"  pofterity,  and   by  them    be   facredly    revered,  and  firmly 
"  upheld  with  the  reft  of  thofe  ineftimable  privileges,  which 
"  have  rendered     us     fuperior   to   all   the  nations  of  the 
««  earth." 
RUM,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  often  ufed  in  punch  :  it  is  made  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  of  fugar-canes,  and  is,  in  the  general,  of  a 
ftronger  body  than  brandy,  i.  e.  it  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  oil,  and  lefs  phlegm  and  fait:  its  oil  is  lefs  attenuated 
and  fubtilized,  whereby  its  volatile  falts  are  more  embarrafTed 
and  fheathed  up.     Neither  is  its  oil  reduced  to  fuch  minute 
and  fubtile  particles,  either  becaufe  the  canes  were  lefs  fer- 
mented with  the  water,  or  becaufe  the  oil  and  fait  of  this 
cane  are  more  vifcid  and  grofs,  than  thofe  of  the  moloffej 
drawn  from  the  fugar,  which  has  undergone  the  fundry  ne- 
ceffary  operations,  and  has  been  thoroughly  fermented  after- 
wards.    For  although  all  thoroughly  fermented  liquors  afford 
much  more  fpirit,  in  proportion  to  their  body  and  kind,  than 
the  lefs  fermented ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fundry  opera- 
tions fugar  undergoes  in  the  making,  may,  and  does  break, 
attenuate,  feparate,  and  divide  the  principles  in  the  moloffes 
(though  the  grofleft  of  the  fugar)  more  than  thefe  fame  prin- 
ciples exifting  in  the  crude  cane,  where  the  firm  union  of  the 
grofs  oil  and   fait  makes  the  unprepared   fugar   of  almoft  a 
loathfome  lufcious  tafte.     And  alfo  all    liquors,  thoroughly 
fermented,  have,  during  the  fermentation,  a  free  accefs  and 
communication  with  the  external  air ;  whereby  the  inteftine 
motion  is  promoted,  and  the  fmalleft  and  moft  feparable  parts 
are  too  much  attenuated  and  reduced  to  a  fubtile  aura,  which 
exhales  to  the  depauperating  of  the  liquor  of  much  of  its 
fineft  parts ;  hence  it  yields  lefs  (though  a  fubtile)  fpirit. 
That  rum  which  is  of  a  brownifh,  tranfparent  colour,  of  a 
fmooth,  oily,  grateful   tafte,  of  a   ftrong  body  and  confid- 
ence, of  a  good  age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  beft.     That  of  a 
clear,  limpid  colour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte,  is  either  too  new, 
ordafhed  with  fpirits. 

To  fuch  palates  and  ftomachsas  can  bear  it,  rum  is  certainly 
preferable  to  brandy,  either  for  a  dram  or  punch,  in  many 
cafes.  Brandy  (e.  gr.)  is  diuretic,  becaufe  it  ftimulates  the 
veflels,  and  rarefies  the  blood,  whereby  only  its  finer  and 
more  ferous  parts  are  ftrained  off  by  the  kidnies;  but  rum 
not  only  ftimulates  by  its  falts,  but  lubricates  by  its  more 
and  grofler  oil,  and  thereby  expands  and  dilates  the  renal  la- 
teral veffels;  whereby  not  only  the  thinner,  but  alfo  the  grof- 
fer  and  moreexcrementitious  parts  of  the  blood,  are  allowed 
a  ready  paffage  through  the  renal  ftrainers,  and  get  off  by 
the  ureters. 

Again,  when  the  veffels  are  fluggifh,  and  the  blood  fizy, 
brandy  promotes  perfpiration  in  a  gouty  habit,  and  forces  off 
part  of  the  falts  by  urine,  as  it  at  the  fame  time  carries 
much  effential  vegetable  fait  into  the  blood;  but  rum  foftens 
and  dilates  the  veffels  more ;  hence  a  freer  perfpiration  both 
of  falts  and  ferofities,  as  well  as  a  difcharge  by  urine  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  conveys  lefs  fait  into  the  blood,  and  its 
more  and  groffy  oil  fheaths  the  remaining  acrimony  of  the 
blood  ;  which  anfwers  two  valuable  intentions.  1.  It  there- 
by dilates  the  corrugated  capillary  veffels,  wherein  the  gouty 
matter  was  flopped  and  lodged,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
veffels  gives  nature  an  opportunity  to  pour  in  thinner  fluids 
upon  thefe  gritty  lodgments  and  fharp  matter,  whereby  they 
are  diluted,  diffolved,  thruft  forward,  and  expelled  by  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  fkin.  2,  It  blunts  the  edges  of  the 
pointed  pricking  falts,  and  obtunds  the  reigning  acrimony, 
makes  it  lefs  uneafy  to  the  patient,  'till  the  elaftic  veffels  can 
attenuate,  feparate,  and  diffolve  it,  fo  as  to  be  either  per- 
fpired  or  thrown  back  into  the  blood,  'till  it  arrive  at  and  be 
ftrained  off  by  the  kidnies. 

In  nephritic  pains  and  gravelly  cafes,  where  the  veffels  are 
always  much  contracted,  and  fometimes  inflamed,  the  ufe  of 
rum  is  preferable  to  that  of  brandy,  becaufe  it  relaxes  the  con- 
traction more,  increafes  the  ftream  of  urine,  and  makes  way 
for  the  obftrudted  matter  to  pafs  off,  or  be  forced  and  wafhed 
out  of  the  channels.  Bilious  constitutions  can  bear  the  ufe 
of  rum,  diluted  with  water,  better  than  brandy,  becaufe  their 
folids  being  elaftic  and  contracted,  and  their  veflels  narrow, 
and  fluids  acrimonious;  for  whatever  blunts  the  acrimony  of 
their  juices,  and  foftens  and  dilates  their  fibres  and  veffels 
more,  muft  be  beneficial.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  adds 
to  the  ftimulation  and  contraction  of  their  folids,  and  the 
lharpnefs  and  faltnefs  of  their  fluids,  muft  unavoidably  be 
hurtful.  All  fuch  as  have  elaftic  fibres,  contracted  veffels, 
fharp  and  thinjuices,  lean  and  (lender  bodies,  if  they  will  be 
meddling  with  drams  (which,  if  they  prefer  health  and  long 
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life  to  tafte  and  luxury,  they  fliould  ufe  but  as  medicines, 
i.  e.  from  neceflity,  not  choice  or  pleafure)  mould  prefer  rum. 
Hard  drinkers,  who  have  biokcn  their  conftitutions  by  fre- 
quent debauches,  will  have  a  moderate  dram,  that  will  not 
only  raife,  but  preferve  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  maintain 
and  ftrengthen  good  digeltion,  and  keep  them  from  being  too 
much  damped  :  here  rum  fliould  take  place  of  brandy  ;  not 
only  becaufe  it  fills  and  invigorates  the  nervous  tubes  with 
lefs  volatile  and  more  durable  fpirits,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
its  oil  blunts  the  points  of  the  falts,  which  other  liquors  have 
left  too  plentiful  in  the  blood. 

In  chronical  afthmas,  coughs,  and  fluffing  of  the  lungs,  if 
any  moderate  dram  may  be  allowed,  rum  is  the  beft,  becaufe 
its  fpirits  are  lefs  volatile,  its  oil  more  and  groffer,  to  fmooth 
the  ftiffand  contraaed  veflels,  expand  their  fides,  make  way 
for  fpitting,  and,  by  its  folid  particles,  clearing  the  tubes  of 
fome  parts  of  their  load. 

In  choleric  diforders,  from  acrimony,  pricking,  paining  and 
tearing  the  nervous  threads,  rum  offers  fairer  for  relief  than 
brandy,  becaufe  it  is  more  oily,  fmooth,  and  foftening.  It 
is  alfo'morefuitable  to  old  age,  becaufe,  at  the  fame  lime  it 
Simulates,  it  alfo  lubricates  and  dilates  the  veflels,  whereby 
they  keep  longer  open  and  paffable,  the  ftraitening,  fhutting 
up,  and  coalefcence  of  which,  is  the  only  caufc  of  old  age 
and  natural  death. 

In  recent  great  colds,  without  a  fever,  rum  is  more  fervice- 
able  than  brandy,  provokes  both  perfpiration  and  urine  more 
powerfully,  as  it  fheathes  the  falts,  makes  their  ftimulus 
lefs  fenfible,  and  contra&s  the  veflels  lefs,  nay,  its  fulphur 
fmooths  and  dilates  them  more. 

When  the  perfon  is  very  hot  and  thirfty,  a  dram  of  rum  is 
much  better  to  drink  than  brandy,  before  water,  fmall  beer, 
or  milk ;  for  this  keeps  the  veflels  more  pliable,  dilated,  and 
lax,  maintains  a  freer  courfe  for  the  fluids  to  pafs  without  lett 
orftoppage:  for  the  mifchief  done  by  water,  or  fuch  fmall 
liquors,  in  this  cafe,  is,  being  drank  cold,  they  fuddenly  con- 
tract the  veflels,  fo  as  the  liquids  cannot  pafs  ;  their  fineft 
and  thinneft  parts  are  difcharged  through  the  interftices, 
or  forced  along  the  tubes,  whilft  the  more  grofs  are  ob- 
ftructed,  fixed,  and  wedged  in ;  hence  obftructions,  flag- 
nations,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  or  mortifications,  or 
fchirrhus's,  and  carcinomatous  tumours  of  fome  vifcera  of 
the  1  <wer  belly. 

But  for  thefe  reafons,  phlegmatic  and  corpulent  people  muft 
ftill  allow  brandy  the  preference,  becaufe  it  Simulates  more, 
and  raifes  a  greater  contraction  ;  for  it  abounds  more  with 
falts,  and  its  oil  is  more  fubtile,  exifts  in  fmaller  particles  in 
the  liquor;  and  their  veflels  and  fibres  are  fo  foaked  in  infi- 
pid  humidities,  and  relaxed  with  oil,  that  they  want  no  lubri- 
cation, nor  the  falts  in  their  blood  any  abforbent.  Cachectic, 
hydropic,  lethargic,  and  paralytic  perfons,  muft  alfo  chufe 
brandy  on  the  fame  account ;  and  fo  muft  thofe  who  have 
furred-up  veflels  and  foul  glands  (which  raife  fcrophulous 
knots,  cedematous  fwellings,  whether  fixed  or  fluffing)  for  the 
fpirits  of  brandy  being  more  fine  and  fubtile,  they  rarefy  the 
blood,  and  ftimulate  the  veflels  more.  In  exceffive  hot  wea- 
ther, when  the  fibres  are  much  relaxed,  and  perfpiration,  or 
fweat,  profufe,  brandy  muft  have  the  precedency,  becaufe  it 
Simulates  and  contracts  more,  and  rarefies  the  thick  and  fizy 
matter  better,  raifes  a  brifker  motion  in  all  the  juices ; 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  its  good  effects  aie  but 
of  fhort  ftanding. 

In  a  moift,  foggy,  or  marfhy  air,  where  the  moifture  hangs 
upon  the  fkin,  and  ftraitens  or  flops  the  mouths  of  its  excre- 
tory ducts,  and  diminifhes  perfpiration,  or  where  the  fpring  of 
the  air  is  weakened  or  broke,  fo  that  it  neither  expands  itfelf 
fufficiently  in  our  lungs,  food,  nor  blood,  but  renders  the 
juices  both  ways  fizy,  a  dram  of  brandy  is  better  than  rum. 
But  in  an  infected  air  rum  is  before  brandy,  becaufe  it  leaves 
more  oil  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  entangles  and  im- 
bibes the  infectious  effluvia,  or  miafmata,  floating  about  and 
hanging  in  the  atmofphere,  and  fucked  in  together  with  the 
air;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  greateft  prefervative  is  to  fpit  out 
all  our  fpittle  whilft  we  are  in  that  infected  air. 
Rum  being  a  fpirit  procured  from  the  fermented  fcummings, 
wafte,  and  refufe  matters  of  a  primary  fugar-houfe,  that  im- 
mediately works  the  fugar  from  the  cane,  differs  from  a  fugar 
fpirit,  as  containing  more  of  the  natural  flavour,  or  eflential 
oil  of  the  fugar-cane,  a  deal  of  the  raw  juice,  and  parts  of 
the  cane  itfelf,  being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  folu- 
tion,  whereof  the  rum  is  prepared. 

The  unctuous  flavour  of  rum  is  often  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar;  which 
fat  indeed,  if  coarfe,  will  commonly  give  a  difagreeable, 
nidorous,  or  oily  flavour  to  a  fpirit,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience ;  but  rum  has  its  fpecific  and  natural  flavour  from 
the  cane. 

When  a  fufficient  ftock  of  thefe  refufe  materials  is  procured, 
they  are  fermented  in  the  common  method,  though  always 
flowly  at  the  beginning  of  the  f.-afon  of  making  rum  in  the 
iflands,  for  want  of  yeaft,  or  other  fermenting  matter,  to  fet 
the  liquor  at  work  ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  procure  a  fuffici- 
ent quantity  of  the  ferment,  which  fpontaneoufly  rifes  as  a 
head  in  the  operation :  and  thus  they  come,  in  a  little  time,  to 
ferment  and  produce  their  rurn  with  great  expedition. 
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When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of  a* 
cidity,  the  diftillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common  wav,  and 
the  fpirit  made  up  proof,  though  fometimes  advanced  nearer 
to  alcohol,  or  the  ftateof  double  proof;  in  which  cafe  they 
call  it  double-diftilled  rum. 

It  may  be  otherwife  rectified  to  advantage,  as  it  is  commonly 
firft  drawn  with  a  full  dofe  of  high-flavoured  oil  in  it,  which 
requires  to  lie,  or  digeft  for  a  long  time  in  the  fpirit,  before 
the  whole  becomes  foft  and  fit  for  ufe;  whereas,  were  it  to 
be  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow  much  fooner,  an;! 
have  a  much  lefs  potent  flavour,  which  fometimes  renders  it 
difagreeable. 

The  beft  ftate  to  keep  it  in,  both  for  exportation  and  other- 
wife,  is,  doubtlefs,  that  of  alcohol,  unlefs  when  the  grofs 
oil  is  required  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  mixing  and  covering; 
and,  by  duly  throwing  out  its  oil,  it  may  be  brought  nearly 
to  the  flavour  of  a  fine  fugar-fpirit,  or  arrac,  as  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  it,  ufed  in  its  natural  ftate,  to  a  fine  taftelefs 
fpirit,  will  give  it  a  flavour  bordering  very  near  upon  that 
admired  in  arrac. 

This  fpirit  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  England,  with 
one  or  other  of  the  cheaper  forts ;  even  a  rectified  malt-  fpirit, 
if  ufed  in  moderation,  much  lefs  a  molofies,  or  fugar-fpiiit, 
being  not  eaiily  diftinguifhable  therein. 
The  ways  of  trying  its  gcodnefsare  the  fame  with  thofe  men- 
tioned under  brandy  [fee  Brandy  and  Distillation.] 
In  this,  and  moft  other  refpects,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
a  brandy  of  a  particular  fpecies ;  fo  that  what  is  delivered  in 
regard  to  brandy  will  be  alfo  applicable  to  rums :  for  though 
the  fugar-cane  differs  from  the  vine,  yet  thefweet  faccharine 
fubftance  whereto  both  the  juice  of  grapes  and  the  juice  of 
the  fugar-cane  are,  by  the  fame  art,  reducible,  fits  them  to 
afford  wines  and  brandies  that  (hall  not  be  readily  found  to 
differ;  which  is  a  pregnant  hint,  that  may  prove  of  unfpeak- 
able  advantage  to  the  Britifh  fugar  colonics.  See  the  articles 
Sugar,  Sugar  Colonies.  See  alfo  the  Business  of 
the  Custom-house  at  the  end  of  this  letter  R. 
RUSSIA,  or  MUSCOVY,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Northern  Ocean;  on  theeaft  by  Great  and  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary,  and  part  of  the  Japonic  Sea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cal- 
muc  and  Cuban  Tartary,  Perfia,  Georgia,  and  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Euxine  Sea;  and  on  the  weft  by  Poland  and  Swe- 
den. Its  extent  from  eaft  to  wtft,  that  is,  from  the  confines 
of  Sweden  to  thofe  of  China,  is  computed,  by  fome  geogra- 
phers, to  be  1500  leagues ;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is, 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  6co  ;  though  others  dif- 
fer in  their  accounts:  the  whole  countiy,  however,  lies  be-  ■ 
tween  the  46th  and  70th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in 
fome  parts  eaftward  reaches  even  beyond  it,  and  bttween  the 
30th  and  1 60th  of  eaft  longitude. 

Ruffia  may  be  divided  into  Weftern  and  Eaftern,  Tartarian 
and  Laponic,  and  the  late  conquefts  in  Afia. 

I.  In  the  Western  Muscovv  are  the  following  provinces : 
1.   Pleskow,    or   Pskow.      2.    Great    Novogorod. 

3.  Twera.  4.  Rzeva,  or  Reschow.  5.  BlELA,or 
Bielski.     b.   Somolensko.      7.  Severia.     8.  Czer- 

NICHOW.  9.  VoRSTIN.  10.  R.EZAN.  ,  II.  BlELGO- 
ROD.         12.    MORDOA,    &C.         13.       NlSINOVCGORCD,      or 

Lower  or  Lesser  Novogorod.  14.  Volodimer. 
15.  Suldal.    16.  Moscow.     17.  Rdsrow.     18.  Yero. 

SLAWLA.  19.  BlLIJESORA,  or  BeLOZERO.  20.  VO- 
LOGDA.      21.  CARGAPOL,  OwEG  A,    &C.       22.    DwiNA. 

II.  In  the  Eastern  are  the  provinces  of, 

I.  Mezon.  2.  Jugora,  or  Ingorski.  3.  Candora 
and  Teesca.  4.  Petzoro,  or  Borandai.  5.  The 
countryofthe  Vogulisi.  6.  Permia.  7.  Oustiong. 
8.  Zirania  ;  and, 9.  Viatka,   or  Viadskai, 

III.  In  the  Muscovian  Tartary  are  thofe  of, 

1.   Casan,  or  Cazan.     2.  Bulgara.     3.Baskiria. 

4.  Astracan.     5.  Siberia;  and,  6.  Samoieda. 

IV.  IntheRussiAN  Lapland. 

I.  MURESMANROI,  Or  MARITIME  LEP0RIA.     2.  TeRS- 

koi  Leporia.  3.  Moreski  Leporia  ;  and,  4.  Nova 
Zemela. 

We  (hall  not,  in  fo  large  a  territory,  enter  into  a  minute  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  diftinct  provinces,  many  of  which  afford 
little  trade,  but  give  the  beft  general  flate  of  this  trade  that 
we  can. 

As  the  Czarina  is  now  miftrefs  of  a  vaft  extended  dominion, 
there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  great  variety  in  the  trade  of  fo 
many  countries;  and  yet,  as  they  are  all  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  fovereign,  fo  they  are,  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
duct, brought  at  laft  to  run,  as  it  were,  in  one  general  chan- 
nel ;  which  was  the  effect  of  the  exquifite  conduct  of  the  late 
Czar  Peter,  emperor  of  Ruffia. 

The  Mufcovite  dominions  are  fomething  wonderful  in  their 
fituation,  and  which  qualifies  them  for  commerce  with  al- 
moft  all  the  world,  in  a  manner  which  no  empire  but  this  can 
boaft  of. 

They  have  a  communication  with  four  parts  of  the  world,  by 
feas  fo  remote  from  one  another,  that  nothing  can  be  fhewn 
like  it  in  the  whole  globe  ;  and,  in  the  obfeiving  this,  we 
fhall  be  able  with  the  greater  eafe  co  defcribe  the  prodigious 
commerce  they  now  carry  on. 
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1.  They  have  the  port  of  Archangel,  in  the  White  Sea,  as 
it  is  called  by  fome,  the  Frozen  Sea  by  others  ;  and  by  this 
they  have  a  navigation  to  the  nothern  ocean,  can  fit  out 
fhips  to  Spitsbergen  (Groenland)  and,  by  the  north  cape,  in- 
to the  German  and  Caledonian  Oceans,  and  may  fend  fhips 
to  any  part  of  America,  paiTing  by  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  as  great  eafe  as  the  Dutch,  who  go  north  about, 
do  to  the  fame  countries.  It  is  true,  the  Mufcovites  have 
not  yet  meddled  with  thofe  remote  branches  of  trade,  but  it 
may  not  be  long  ere  they  do. 

2.  They  have  the  port  of  Peterfburgh,  in  the  gulph  of  Fin- 
land ;  by  which  they  have  opened  a  door  into  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and,  by  that  fea,  into  the  Britifh  Channel,  and  fo  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  world.  They  have  alfo  the  intire  poffeflion 
of  Wiborg,  Narva,  Revel,  and  Riga,  four  of  the  beft  ports 
for  trade  in  that  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

3.  They  have  the  port  of  Aftracan,  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  by 
which  they  have  a  navigation  to  the  coaft  of  Georgia  and 
Perfia,  and  where  they  are  likely  one  day  to  open  effectually 
the  moft  important  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  met  with  fome  obftru&ion,  in  relation  to  the 
Perfian  raw-filk  trade  from  Geylan,  on  the  fide  of  Georgia: 
and  to  that  purpofe  the  late  Czar  fortified  Terki,  on  the  ut- 
moft  weftern  bound  of  Circaffia  ;  and  the  late  Czarina  built  a 
fort  and  royal  city  there,  which  they  boaft  will,  in  time,  be 
equal  to  that  of  Peterfburgh  in  the  gulph  of  Finland. 

4.  They  have  three  fmall  forts  on  the  fide  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which,  when  they  took  Afoph  from  the  Turks,  they  flighted, 
as  having  refolved  to  make  Afoph  the  feat  of  a  naval  power, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  io  have  obliged  the  Grand 
Seignior  to  allow  them  a  free  pafTage  out  of  the  Palus  Meotis, 
and  the  Black  Sea,  by  Conftantinople,  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  would  have  been  a  door  of  trade  worth  a  king- 
dom itfelf ;  but  that  great  dcfign  mifcarried  afterwards,  by 
the  lofsof  Afoph*,  which  they  were  obliged  to  reftore  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  by  that  fatal  treaty  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pruth,  in  Moldavia  ;  and,  fince  that,  they  are  glad  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  fmaller  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  appeared  to  be  of  much  fervice,  either  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  or  war,  having  no  harbours  to  feaward  capable 
of  receiving  any  fhips  of  burthen,  nor  any  navigable  river 
by  which  to  carry  on  their  commerce  by  land,  the  country 
next  adjoining  being  moftly  defert,  and  incapable  of  trade: 
yet  it  is  faid  the  late  Czar,  had  he  lived,  would  have  fettled  a 
communication  that  way  by  caravans,  and  fo  have  had  a  trade 
10  Terki  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 


*  This  town  (landing  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia,  againft  Tur- 
key, has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years  ; 
but  on  the  laft  peace,  concluded  in  the  year  1739,  between 
thofe  powers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortifications  fhould  be 
demolifhed,  and  the  town  remain  fubjedt  to  Ruffia. 

Thefe  are  the  four  feas  into  which  the  great  extent  of  their 
dominions  gives  them  an  entrance;  which  yet  arefo  exceed- 
ingly diftant  and  remote  in  their  fituation,  as  to  have  no 
pradticable  communication  by  fea  with  one  another  :  but  the 
iituation  of  Mufcovy  is  fuch,  that,  by  the  great  river  Wolga, 
which  runs  from  north  to  fouth  through  the  heart  of  their 
dominions,  they  may  one  day  form  a  communication  for  trade 
between  all  thefe  pans,  being  able,  with  the  help  of  two  fmall 
canu's,  which  hisCzarifh  Vlajefty  had  begun  before  his  death, 
to  join  the  waters  of  the  lake  Onega  with  the  ftream  of  the 
Wolga,  and  fo  in  effedlcaufe  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea,  to  meet  one  with  another.  In 
the  like  manner,  by  a  canal  at  Varonitza,  he  had  brought 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Wolga  and  the  Don,  or  Tanais, 
together,  and  fo  joined  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian  with  thofe 
of  the  Euxine  Sea;  though  by  the  difmantling  of  Afoph,  as 
above,  that  communication  is  not  rendered  near  fo  ufelefs  to 
this  country  as  it  othcrwife  might  have  been. 
Having  thefe  advantages  for  extending  their  commerce  by 
fuch  a  ftrange  kind  of  river-navigation,  we  will  proceed  to 
enquie  into  the  funds  of  trade  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
vaft  dominion.  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  though  the 
induftry  of  the  people  of  Mufcovy  is  really  fcandalous  (at 
lead  it  was  fo  before  their  prince  fired  their  minds  with  ex- 
pectations of  getting  great  things  from  trade)  and  that  their 
manufactures  were  very  few,  yet  now  no  fingle  country 
(take  it  complexly)  has  fo  many,  and  fuch  valuable  things 
for  exportation,  as  the  Mufcovite  dominions,  and  thofe  both 
of  land  produce  and  manufacture,  and  which,  confequently, 
bring  a  prodigious  return  to  the  country  in  money  ;  but  'till 
the  late  Czar  fettled  his  court  at  Peterfburgh,  opening  a  trade 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  bringing  his  fubjecls  to  cloath  and 
drefs  after  the  German  and  French  manner,  they  had  no 
great  confumption  of  Britifh  or  French  manufactures  among 
them,  and,  confequently,  no  great  commerce  this  way  ; 
but  now  their  exports  and  imports  are  exceedingly  increafed, 
and  are  daily  increasing  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ruffians,  with  moft 
countries  with  which  they  have  dealings. 
The  produce  of  the  European  part  of  this  country  is  as 
follows.  5 


From 
Ruffia 
and 
north 
parts  of 
Muf- 
covy, 


From  Ruf- 
fia by  the 
port  of  Wi- 
borg, con- 
quered from 
Sweden, 

From 

Livonia, 

Eaftho- 

nia,  and 

Narva, 

new  con- 

quefts, 

and  from 

Lower 

Ruffia, 


From 
Siberia, 


/Tar  in  a  prodigious  quantity. 
Honey  and  bees-wax. 
Ruffia-leather,  deer,   bear,  and  elk-fkins. 
Pot-afhes,  timber  and  plank,  iron,  and  fome  cop* 
per,  the  laft  from  Kexholm,  or  South  Finland. 
Hemp  and  flax. 
Linen  and  linen-yarn. 
Furrs,  fuch  as  fable,  black  fox,  ermin,  rain-deer, 

martens. 
Raw  filk,  by  the  Wolga. 

Perfian,   Indian,  and  China  goods,   the  laft  by 
land-carriage. 

Tar, 

Deals, 

Fir-timber, 

Mafts, 

Iron,  and  alfo  copper. 
Hemp,  flax,   linfeed  the  beft  in  Europe. 
Corn,  fturgeon,  andcavear. 
Pitch  and  tar. 
Linen-yarn. 

Linen  cloth  of  feveral  forts. 
Ruffia  linen,  properly  fo  called. 
Diaper,  a  late  manufacture. 
Sail-cloth,  the  like,    1   ,     .  . 
Canvas  and  duck,      5  both  «mP^.ng. 
Pot-afhes. 

black  fox,  white 
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SRich  furrs,  as  fables,  ermins, 
bear. 
Beaver,  &c.  as  above. 
From    Circaffia,  —  Tobacco,     which    is    very   much   in* 
creafed. 

All  thefe  are  extraordinary  exportation,  and  the  more,  be- 
caufe  exported  in  an  extraordinary  quantity:  but  their  ma- 
nufactures are  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  thefe,  except  their 
linen,  linen-yarn,  and  Ruffia  leather;  and  thefe,  it  mud 
be  acknowleged,  are  articles  of  very  great  extent,  and  have 
been  much  increafing  for  many  years  paft.  Of  thefe  mer- 
chandizes, the  tar  is,  as  before  obferved,  a  prodigious  ar- 
ticle. The  late  Czar  was,  as  the  Czarina  now  is,  the  fole 
merchant,  and  it  is  principally  exported  at  Archangel  and 
Wiborg. 

The  Czarina  is  likewife  faid  to  be  the  only  merchant  in  the 
tobacco  of  Circaffia.  Tobacco,  it  feems,  was  once  pro- 
hibited to  the  Mufcovites,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fmoke;  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  it  affected  their  heads,  and  made  them  drunk: 
and  they  fay  of  a  Ruffian,  that  if  he  is  drunk,  he  becomes 
mad,  is  a  mere  ruffian  ;  and  the  quarrels  and  murders  which 
frequently  happened  among  them  were  fuch,  occafioned 
chiefly  by  this  tobacco,  that  it  obliged  the  late  Czar  to 
prohibit  the  ufe  of  it :  but,  as  the  people  were  gradually 
brought  under  a  new  difcipline,  they  became  more  civilized, 
and  under  government ;  and  upon  this  the  Czar  allowed 
them  the  ufe  of  tobacco  again ;  which,  as  it  grows  in  ex- 
ceeding plenty,  and  very  good,  in  their  own  dominions, 
they  are  fupplied  from  thence  wholly,  and  the  government 
makes  a  very  great  revenue  from  it.  The  country  of  Cir- 
caffia they  fay  yields  above  60  or  70,000  hogfheads  of  to- 
bacco yearly,  and  they  vend  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
it  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  Sweden  and  Poland,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  all 
that  trade  before. 

Between  the  port  of  Astracan  and  the  coaft  of  Persia, 
there  is  a  very  large  commerce  carried  on. 
From  Siberia,  the  Czarina's  fhare  only  of  the  fable* 
and  rich  furrs  taken  there,  is  faid  to  amount  to  above 
150,0001.  fterling  a  year,  and  the  duty  paid  upon  the 
reft  to  as  much  more ;  by  which  fome  guefs  may  be 
made  of  the  value  of  thefe  fine  furrs,  the  whole  trade  of 
that  kind  being  in  her  dominions. 

The  trade  in  their  new  conquefls  was  very  great  before, 
and  is  not  leffened  fince  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians.  The  hemp,  flax,  and  other  naval  ftores  fhipped 
off  every  year  at  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  Wiborg,  and  Pe- 
terfburgh, are  fo  exceeding  great,  that  the  Dutch  only  are 
faid  to  load  300  fhips  a  year  at  Peterfburgh,  and  near  as  many 
at  Wiborg. 

The  tar  being  a  monopoly  in  the  Czarina's  own  hands,  brings 
in  about  250,0001.  fterling  profit  to  her  exchequer,  occa- 
fioned chiefly  for  the  following  reafons: 

1.  Becaufe  of  the  exceffive  tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  boy- 
ars,  the  labour  of  the  people  is  of  no  great  value  ;  and 
their  mafters  being  obliged  to  yield  the  Czarina  fo  many 
barrels  of  tar,  according  to  the  lands  and  eftates  they  hold,  Uiey 
again  oblige  their  vafTals  to  produce  it  to  them;  fothatirr  ally 
cofts  next  to  nothing  either  to  the  Czarina  or  to  the  ncliiity, 
but  the  expence  and  confumption  of  an  infinite  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  country;  which,  on  the  other  hand  alfc  is  of 
no  value,  the  woods  being  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  extent,  .nat, 
if  we  give  credit  to  fome  travellers,  there  is  one  wo>.  J,  or 
foreft,  equal  to  the  whole  ifle  of  Great-Brit 

2.  Becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  produced  ;  frr  thou  h  it  is 
extremely  cheap,  yet  the  quantity  fiipr.  is  fo  great,  that 
it  makes  the  revenue  from  it  amount  prodigioufly  :  and  foi.ie 
think  it  rifes  to  aa  much  more  as  we  have  mentioned. 

The 
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The  late  Czar  erefted  two  or  three  foreign  trades  out  of 
the  way  of  all  Europe  befides,  and  in  which  none  could 
difturb  him,  nor  does  any  one  yet  pretend  to  it :  the  one 
is,  a  trade  by  caravans  from  China.  This  trade  he  long 
ftrove  to  accomplifh  ;  and  becaufe  the  diftance  is  prodigious 
great,  and  the  way  molt  of  it  defolate  and  dangerous,  he 
erected  ftages,  at  proper  diftances,  on  the  way,  fo  that  tra- 
vellers might  fubfift  at  a  reafonable  expence,  and  likewife  be 
fecure  from  the  infults  of  the  Tartars,  who  are  naturally 
thieves,  and  who  rove  about,  and  furround  paiTengers,  and 
fometimes  plunder  them  of  all  they  have,  and  murder  them 
alfo.  Nay,  in  fome  places  he  built  cities,  as  Janifea,  on 
the  river  Janifea;  Albaffin,  or  Albaza,  on  the  Yamour  ; 
Schelinga,  on  the  river  Schelinga;  Argun,  on  the  river 
Argun  ;  and  the  like. 

If  due  notice  is  here  given  of  dangers  to  travellers  on  thefe 
roads,  the  governors  of  the  feveral  ftages,  or  cities,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fend  convoys  to  efcort  the  merchants  from  one 
itage  to  another;  and  when  they  hear  of  any  caravans  of  mer- 
chants coming,  and  having  notice  of  any  hoords  of  Tartars  on 
the  road  to  attack  them,  they  fend  detachments  of  their  fol- 
diers  to  meet  their  caravans,  and  conduit  them  fafe  :  and  this 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  without  taking  or  demanding  any 
gratuities  or  rewards,  much  lefs  obliging  the  merchants  to 
pay  any  tolls  or  duties  on  their  goods. 

Thefe  caravans,  or  companies  of  merchants,  fometimes  con- 
fift  of  feveral  hundred  horfes  and  camels,  and  bring  a  very 
large  quantity  of  rich  goods ;  and  would  the  Chinefe  emperor 
have  done  his  part  towards  opening  a  trade  with  Europe  that 
way,  as  the  Czar  would  have  done,  it  might  have  been  made 
eafier  to  them  both,  and  infinitely  more  confiderable.  Eor 
example : 

There  are  feveral  rivers  capable  of  being  made  navigable, 
whofe  courfe  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  Mufcovite  dominions  ;  and,  were  due  methods  taken 
to  clear  thefe  rivers  of  the  obftructions  which  prevent  their 
navigation,  and  which  are  rather  accidental  than  natural, 
half  the  journey  might  be  turned  into  a  voyage,  and  be  per- 
formed by  water. 

There  are  likewife  other  rivers,  more  fouthward,  which  rife 
on  the  frontiers  of  China;  fome  take  their  courfe  directly 
into  China,  and  palling  by  or  through  fome  of  the  greateft 
trading  cities  and  provinces  in  that  country,  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Chinefe  ocean. 

Other  rivers  rifing  on  the  fame  frontiers,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  firft,  take  a  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Cafpian  fea.     So  that  were  thefe  mighty  mo- 
harchs  agreed  to  promote  reciprocally  the  good  of  each  other's 
fubje&s,  a  fmall  expence  to  fettle  caravans,  or  land-carriages, 
between  the  faid  rivers,  for  the  diftance,    perhaps,   of  12  or 
20  days  journey,  would  facilitate  the  commerce  of  thofe  na- 
tions that  way,  and  goods  might  come  even  from  Pekin  in 
China  to  Peterfburgh  itfelf,  almoft  all  the  way  by  water. 
We  fhall  but  juft  mention  with  what  eafe  thefe  two  powerful 
monarchs,  if  they  concurred  in  their  endeavours,  might  bring 
the  world  to  a  certainty  about  the  continuity  of  the  norther- 
moft  land  of  Afia  with  that  of  America,  and  the  poffibility 
or  impoffibility  of  a  palTage  by  the  north-eaft  feas   to  China 
and  Japan  ;  whether  Nova  Zembla  be  an  ifland  or  a  conti- 
nent ;  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  pafting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  and  the   river  Janifea,  into  the 
ocean,  or  whether   thofe   rivers  empty  thcmfelves  into  the 
ftraights  called  VVaygat's,  and  whether  that  ftraight  is  a  bay 
or  a  vare,  and  opens  eaftward  into  the  ocean  ;  whether   the 
river  Tartarus  opens  into  the  faid  Indian  Ocean,  or  whether 
its  ftream  is  continually  diving  under  a  furface  of  ice ;  whe- 
ther the  north  eaft  part  of  Grand  Tartary,  and  the  mountains 
of  which  our  geographers  fay  they  know  not  how   far  they 
extend,  run  out  beyond  the  pole,  or  whether  they  are  broken 
off  by  the  ocean,  and  leave  room   to  fhips  to  fleer  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  to  the  land  of  Jeflb  and  Japan. 
We  do  but  juft  mention  thefe  things,  however   inftructing 
they  might  be,  becaufe  the  emperor  of  China,  not  addicted 
to  improve  his  people  by  commerce  or  correfpondence  with 
Europe  in  this  fbape,  is  no  way  inclined  to  make  difcoveries, 
or,    perhaps,  apprized  of  the   advantages  it  might  be  to  his 
country  if  he  did. 

But  we  muft  not  omit,  that  the  late  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  a 
very  enterprizing  and  politic  prince,  had  encouraged  feveral 
of  his  own  people  to  travel  by  land,  and  trace  the  northern 
coaft,  in  order  todifcover  what  they  could  of  thefe  things; 
but  either  for  want  of  conftancy  to  endure  the  extremity  of 
the  weather,  or  for  want  of  judgment,  they  have,  'till  very 
lately,  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  defign,  nor  afforded  any 
accounts  that  have  been  fatisfattory :  not  that  the  thing  was 
impracticable,  for  as  they  never  came  to  any  country  but 
what  was  inhabited,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  it  fhould  be 
impoflible  for  fome  people  to  travel  through  a  country  where 
others  could  dwell;  or,  which  is  ftill  more,  that  they  could 
not  pafs  through  a  country  in  the  fummer,  where  others  could 
fubfift  the  whole  winter.  We  make  no  doubt,  but  if  the 
late  Czar  had  lived,  and  accomplished  his  other  great  enter- 
prizes  for  the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  his  people, 
he  would  have  found  fome  methods  to  make  a  commerce  with 


China  more  practicable  by  fea  or  by  land,  by  caravan,  or 
by  river-navigation,  than  it  is  at  prcfent. 
Whether  the  journey  to  China  may  be  fhortened  by  the  con- 
venience of  water- carriage,  it  may  be  confidered,  that  the  way 
which  travellers  from  Mofcow  to  China  now   take,  is  this : 
they  go  north  to  Jeraflow  upon  the  Wolga,  200  miles;  then 
toWolagda,  on  the  Ruffian  Dwina,  1 88  miles  farther,  the  fame 
river,  which  runs  to   Archangel;  then  north  to  the  latitude 
of  the  arctic  circle  (to  avoid  a  great  defert  of  800  miles,  which 
lies  in  the  way)  then  fouth-eaft  to  Tabolfki,  on  the  river  Ir- 
tifch,  which  fome  make   in  54.,  but   Sanfon  places  it  in  66, 
degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  this  is  3000  miles  from  Mof- 
cow, if  we  may  believe  the  journal  of  the  Holftein  ambafta- 
dor,  Ifbrand  of  Gluckftadt,  who  travelled  as  minifter  of  the 
Czar  of  Mufcovy,  from  Mofcow  to  Pekin. 
From  hence  they  crofs  the  river  Oby,  and  travel  eaft  to  the 
river  Janifea,  which  by  the  account  of  Ifbrand   held   them 
67  days. 

All  this  might  be  traverfed  another  way,  thus:  from  Mof- 
cow to  Cafan,  all  the  way  down  the  Occa  and  Wolga,  about 
300  miles ;  at  Cafan  they  enter  the  river  Kama,  by  the 
ftream  of  which,  large  enough  for  veiTds  of  80  tons,  they 
can  go  up  to  Perma  Mielki,  within  three  days  journey  of 
Irtifch  :  fo  that  by  travelling  only  three  days  by  land,  all  the 
journey  of  2200  miles  to  Joboifki  may  be  performed  by 
water. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  from  Jobolfki  they  go  by  watar  'till 
they  enter  the  Oby,  which  has  been  done,  and  is  practicable 
every  day:  from  the  banks  of  the  Oby  to  the  Janifea,  and 
from  the  Janifea  to  the  great  lake  of  Baikala,  is  the  12  or 
20  days  journey  we  fpeak  of.  Out  of  this  lake  ifTues  the 
great  river  Angara,  or  Argun^  by  fome  called  Yamour,  ac- 
cording to  Sanfon,  or  Jamor,  or  Amour,  according  to  others; 
which  running  with  a  vaft  channel,  empties  itfelf,  after  a 
courfe  of  2720  milts,  into  the  great  Tartarian  ocean,  or  fea 
of  China. 

This  is  the  river  which  the  Chinefe  ought   to  take  care  of, 
and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  as  eafily  opened   for  navigation 
as  the  Wolga,  whofe  courfe  is  as  long,  and  channel  as  large  : 
and,  as  it  lies  in  a  latitude  not  to  be  incumbered  with  ice,   it 
may  probably  be  an  eafy   paiTage  into  the  Chinefe  fea,  and 
anfwer  as  well,  perhaps,  to  the  Ruffians,  as  a  north- eaft  paf- 
fage  by  fea  would  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  modern  map-makers,  though  their  authority  is 
much  to  be  queftioned,  bring  the  head  of  the  river  Irtifch  far- 
ther fouth,  and  make  its  cotfrfe  much  longer  than  the  Anci- 
ents ;  they  lay   the  ftream    parallel    with  the  Oby,  and  that 
with  Janifea,  and  their  fpring-heads  not  far  afunder ;  fo  that 
according  to  thofe  maps,  from  Cafan  on  the  Wo!g;a,  it  can- 
not be  above  fix  days  journey  to  the  Irtifch,   without  going 
north  up  the  Cama  at  all,  and  then  they  may  pafs  down  the 
ftream  of  Irtifch,  which  lies   north-eaft  by  eaft,  'till  they 
come  into  the  Oby,  and  then  to  the  land  by  the  river  or  the 
lake  Janifea  ;  and  from  thence  in  20  days  journey,  as  above, 
they  reach  the  lake  Baikala,  whence  they  go  by  the  Angara. 
But  thofe  differences  can   only  be  adjufted    by  the  Ruffian 
geographers,  and  thefe  routes  fettled  to  China,  fo  as  to  make 
it  eafy  for  the  carriage  of  merchandizes.    But,  as  the  Chinefe 
havenot  concurred  herein,  there  lie  difficulties,  which,   per- 
haps, may  never  be  removed  except  by  force. 
But  the  late  Czar,  who  had    this  trade   to  China    much  at 
heart,  had  his  eye  another  way  ;  and  though  even  this,  ac- 
cording to  one  method,   wanted  the  concurrence  of  the  Chi- 
nefe government,  yet  if  that  failed,  there  was  another  me- 
thod which  would  not  want  it  at  all,  which  was  thus : 
The  navigation  from  Mofcow  to  the  Cafpian  Sea  is  known, 
and  is  all  within  themfelves;  the  Wolga  enters  the  Cafpian 
Oca  about  the  latitude  of  46  degrees  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
faid  fea.    On  the  eaft,  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude,   is  a  great 
river  called  Khun  or  Sihun ;  others  call  it  Oxis  or  Oxus,  which 
enters  itfelf  into  the  fame  fea,  and  is  navigable  many  hun- 
dred miles,  or  may  be  fo:  it  rifes  out  of  the  fame  mountains, 
and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  great  river  Ganges.     From 
the  head  of  this   river,  or  fo  far  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
made  navigable,   they  travel  now  in  26  days  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  where  they  meet  with   the  river  Coccei,  or  the 
Yellow  river,  by  which  the  Chinefe  do  already  correfpond 
with  fome  of  the  Tartars  of  Karakathay,  and  of   the   king- 
dom of  Tibet,  which  fome  call  the  Independent  Tartary. 
This  river  Coccei   is,  therefore,  navigable  already,  even  on 
this  fide  of  the  Chinefe  dominions;  and  when  it  enters  China, 
it  pafles  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  between  Pekin  and 
Nanquin,  and   receives  into  it  the  river  that  runs  through 
Pekin,    or  the  Royal  Canal,  which  the  emperor  began   to 
make  for  that  navigation,  and  then  falls  into  the  fea  of  China 
in  the  latitude  of  33. 

There  is  yet  another  way  to  be  propofed  for  this  pafTage  to 
China,  and  that  is  palling  out  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  up  the  faid 
river  Gyhun,  to  Bokara.  This  is  a  city  of  great  trade  al- 
ready, and  to  which  great  quantities  of  fpices  are  brought 
from  Surat  up  to  Lahor  upon  the  river  Indus,  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  feparately. 

From  Bokara  they  keep  ftill  the  ftream  of  the  river  Gyhun, 
about  300  miles;  then  overland  to  Cachemire,  within  three 
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days  of  the  great  river  Indus,  which  they  crofs  over;  and 
keeping  under  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Great  Mogul's 
country,  they  come  to  Syrmagar  on  the  river  Ganges,  all 
which  is  a  journey  of  about  18  days.  Here  they  embark, 
and  fail  down  the  ftream  to  Minapour,  where  they  go  up 
another  river  for  about  ten  days  more;  then  landing,  they 
travel  by  land  to  Barantola,  the  capital  city  of  Laffebontan. 
Here,  or  within  a  very  little  of  this  place,  they  meet  with 
the  great  river  Kiam  or  Kaim,  which  runs  directly  into  Chi- 
na, and  upon  which  they  pafs  above  460  miles  to  Nanquin 
in  the  heart  of  China. 

So  that  in  all  this  paffage  there  is  not  above  28  days  journey 
by  land,  all  the  reft  being  upon  very  confiderable  rivers, 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  thefe  countries. 
By  any  of  thefe  methods  it  is  evident,  that  a  much  eafier  way 
of  trading  to  China  might  be  fettled,  than  is  now  carried  on 
by  caravans,  which  are  four  or  five  months  upon  the  roads ; 
and  if  they  perform  it,  it  is  with  great  fatigue  as  well  as 
great  hazard  :  whereas  the  methods  of  carriage  being  fettled 
as  above  defcribed,  the  trade  fhould  feem  eafy  to  to  be  carried 
on,  by  giving  commiffion  to  captains  for  buying  and  con- 
figning  to  other  factors  for  fale,  as  is  the  practice  of  other 
countries  nearer  home. 

But  there  is  yet  an  eafier  way  for  this  commerce  with  China, 
than  what  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  we  are  told  the 
late  Czar  had  in  his  eye,  and  refolved  to  attempt  or  not,  as 
his  expedition  to  Georgia  might  fucceed :  and,  indeed,  if 
there  was  a  friendly  difpofnion  in  the  Perfians,  or  in  the 
Great  Mogul,  it  would  appear  moft  eafy  to  efiablifh  a  com- 
merce with  India  that  way  almoft  all  by  fea ;  and  then  the 
commerce  from  India  to  China  by  fea  likewife  will  be  a  thing 
fo  eafy,  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  worth  while  to  make 
any  attempt  by  land.     For  example: 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sihun,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus,  is  an 
eafy  voyage;  the  former  of  thefe  rivers  is  navigable  up  to 
Bokara,  a  city  already  full  of  merchants,  and  which  has  a 
great  trade  for  all  the  kinds  of  goods  which  we  now  bring 
from  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  from  Bombay  or  Surat. 
Thefe  goods  are  brought  up  the  river  Indus  to  Cachemire  ; 
alfo  the  trade  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  brought  up  the  river 
Ganges  to  the  lake  of  Tibber  ;  and  both  being  in  the  Great 
Mogul's  country,  they  are  brought  within  eight  days  journey 
the  laft,  and  within  five  days  the  firft,  to  the  city  of  Termed 
on  theGyhun,  from  whence  they  come  by  water  to  Bokara, 
and  after  into  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

So  that  to  bring  it  to  a  fhort  conclufion,  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Indies  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  which  is 
very  near  to  Surat,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  to 
Achim  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  may  be  brought  by  water 
(eight  days  caravan  only  excepted)  to  Bokara  on  the  Sihun, 
thence  over  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  Aftracan  on  the  Wolga,  and 
thence  to  Peterfburgh,  the  late  Czar's  new  canal  to  Peterf- 
burgh  being  fuppofed  to  be  completely  finifhed,  as  he  origi- 
nally intended. 

From  China  then  to  Bengal,  every  one  knows  is  no  long 
voyage ;  and  the  goods  of  China  are  every  year  brought  by 
the  Chinefe  junks  through  the  ftraights  of  Sincapore  to  Achin 
in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  thence  to  Hugeli  on  the  Gan- 
ges, and  that  with  much  lefs  charge  and  time,  than  they  can 
come  one  twentieth  part  of  the  way  over  the  deferts  from  Pe- 
kin  to  Mcfcow.  So  that  the  Ruffians  feem  to  have  no  more 
to  do,  than  to  induce  the  Great  Mogul,  by  a  proper  treaty  of 
commerce,  to  open  the  trade  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  fettle  a  fafe  correfpondence  between  his  fubjecls  and  the 
Mufcovites,  and  the  trade  to  China  would  be  effeclually 
fecured. 

This  profpect  was  fo  glorious,  and  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
commerce  would  have  been  fo  confiderable,  that  it  accounts 
for  all  the  great  enterprizes  and  motions  of  the  late  Czar  that 
way:  his  embarking  an  army,  and  building  a  fleet  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  the  Cafpian  Sea*:  all  which,  at  one  time, 
the  world  feemed  to  look  upon  as  chimerical,  and  of  no 
weight,  not  fubftantial  enough  to  anfwer  the  expence  ;  but 
we  are  likely  one  day  to  fee  a  trade  fo  effeclually  opened,  ei- 
ther through  Perfia  into  the  Mogul's  country,  or  by  the 
river  Oxus  and  the  Sihun  to  the  faid  country,  as  may  render 
the  Ruffian  dominions  immenfely  rich  and  potent,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  mart  of  all  Europe  for  the  Eaft-India  and 
Chinefe  commodities,  efpecially  the  fineft,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  too  bulky  for  carriage. 

*  Although  the  trade  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  hath  not  hitherto 
proved  fo  fuccefsful,  either  to  the  Ruffian  or  Britifh  empire, 
as  was  expetted,  yet  the  matter  is  faid,  at  prefent,  to  be 
upon  the  tapis;  fome  propofals  having  been  lately  made  to 
the  Ruffian  court  about  it,  by  means  of  an  annual  fleet,  to 
be  built  at  the  expence  of  the  crown  ;  the  fhips  to  be  com- 
manded by  Ruffian  officers,  or  at  lead  officers  in  the  Ruffian 
fervice;  but  merchants  and  their  goods  to  be  tranfported  at 
a  reafonable  rate,  with  a  fufficient  force  to  efcorte  and  pro- 
tect them.  In  cafe  this  defign  can  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is 
intended  to  make  Aftracan  the  mart  where  all  Perfian  com- 
modities are  to  be  vended.  But  'till  the  troubles  of  Perfia 
are  fome  way  or  other  at  an  end,  ir  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how  a  fcheme  of  this  fort  can  be  carried  into  execution  with 
ftccefs.  4 


As  for  the  advantages  of  the  north-eaft  pr,ffjge  to  China 
and  India,  which  fo  many  adventures  have  been  made  for 
and  fo  many  lives  loft,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Mufco- 
vites tofearch  that  to  the  bottom,  and  to  brino-  the  wo;  Id  to 
a  certainty  about  it  :  but  we  mufl  add  alfo,  that  if  it  was 
found  practicable,  it  would  not  be  any  great  advantage  to 
the  trade  of  the  people  of  Mufcovy  in  particular,  more 
than  to  the  reft  of  the  world  :  nay,  it  might,  perhaps,  prove 
the  contrary,  and,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  That 

In  former  times  both  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  made  feveral 
attempts  to  difcover  the  northermoft  coafts  of  Europe,  and 
to  find  out  a  paffage  that  way  to  China  and  the  Ea(t-Jnd;es. 
The  Englifh  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  made  a  fatal  attempt ;  that  unhappy  gentle- 
man, with  his  fhip,  beat  it  long  at  fea  in  vain,  and  being 
driven  into  a  creek  on  the  fhore  of  the  Ruffian  Lapland,  en- 
deavoured to  winter  there;  but  they  were  all  frozen  to  death 
by  the  violence  and  extremity  of  the  weather,  not  having 
difcovered  fo  much  as  the  White  Sea. 
The  Dutch,  in  the  year  1596,  under  the  famous  Hecmfkirk 
and  Barents,  difcovered  the  ftraights  of  the  Waygats,  as  they 
are  now  called,  and  went,  as  it  was  thought,  into  a  ftraight 
or  paffage  between  Nova  Zernbla  and  the  main,  but  were 
not  able  to  proceed  far  enough  for  the  ice  ;  no,  not  (o  much 
as  to  know,  whether  there  was  a  paffage  through,  or  only  a 
deep  bay,  and  fo  were  obliged  to  return  again.  After  which 
Heemfkirk  failed  round  the  north  part  of  the  land  or  ifland  of 
Nova  Zernbla,  paffing  into  the  latitude  of  80  degrees,  and 
then  coming  back  into  the  latitude  of  76,  and  being  driven 
on  fhore  by  the  ice,  he  loft  his  fhip,  and  he  and  his  whole 
crew  were  obliged  to  ftay  all  the  winter  in  great  extremity 
of  cold  :  and  the  next  year  building  themfelves  two  fhallops 
of  the  wreck  of  their  fhip,  with  great  difficulty,  they  got  to 
the  fhore  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cola  in  Laponia  Ruf- 
fienne,  but  came  home  no  wifer  than  they  went  out,  as  to 
knowing  whether  there  was  any  paffage  or  no. 
We  mention  thefe  things  only,  to  intimate  how  indufrrious 
both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  been,  even  fo  long  as  about 
160  yean:  fince,  to  find  out  a  paffage  to  the  Indies  that  w 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  both  thefe 
nations  in  their  trade,  (1.)  As  the  voyage  to  China  in  parti- 
cular, would  be  at  leaft  8000  miles  fhorter  than  it  is  now,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hcpe,  and  the  ftraights  of  Sunda  or  Sin- 
capore.  (2.)  That  the  danger  as  to  health  would  not  be  fo 
much  this  way,  being  beyond  all  comparifon  healthier,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  needful  to  pafs  the  line  at  all,  or  go  into  any 
violent  hot  climates;  whereas  our  navigators  pafs  the  Line 
four  times  in  every  voyage  to  China,  as  they  now  go ;  and  ex- 
treme cold  is  found  to  be  much  healthier  than  extreme  heat, 
and  eafier  to  be  borne. 

But  to  bring  this  to  a  point ;  fuppofe  this  paffage  could  be 
found  out,  the  queftion,  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ruffia  is, 
What  advantage  would  fuch  a  trade  be  to  the  Mufcovites? 
The  anfwer  is,  nothing,  in  comparifon,  perhaps,  to  what  it 
may  otherwife  prove :  for  if  the  Mufcovites  can,  upon  any 
tolerable  terms,  bring  the  manufactures  and  growth  of  China 
and  the  Indies  home  to  their  own  country,  they  wouid  there- 
by make  themfelves  the  merchants,  and  their  country  the 
general  mart  of  this  part  of  the  world  for  thofe  goods,  and 
raife  an  immenfe  profit  from  the  trade;  feeing  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  muft  neceffarily  come  to  their  mar- 
kets to  purchafe  thefe  commodities. 

But  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  could  go  about  by  the  north-eaft 
to  China,  and  bring  all  thofe  goods  by  fea,  Raffia  could  have 
no  benefit  thereby,  except  what  might  happen  on  anyfhip's 
putting  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  their  ports ;  which  would 
prove  of  little  consideration  to  what  we  have  put  in  compe- 
tition therewith.  Befides,  they  would  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  feeing  the  trade  all  carried  away  by  their  doors,  with- 
out paying  them  any  toll  or  profit  whatfoever. 
It  is  true,  that  could  a  paffage  be  found  beyond  the  land  of 
Nova  Zernbla,  from  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  rivers  in  the 
Mufcovite  dominions,  as  from  the  river  Oby,  or  the  Jani- 
fea,  which  is  frill  farther,  and  fo  the  trade  fhould  firft  come 
into  the  Czarina's  dominions,  it  would  do  very  well  on  their 
fide,  and  her  country  would  be  the  great  emporium  for  all 
the  riches  of  theeaft:  for  our  navigators  have  hitherto  been 
no  more  able  to  find  a  paffage  through  the  Waygats,  than 
they  have  been  able  to  pafs  quite  round  by  the  north  of  Nova- 
Zembla. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  lie  about  paffing  the 
ftraights  of  Waygats,  or  failing  round  Nova  Ztinbla;  it 
fhould  feem  that  there  is  an  ocean  beyond  it,  because  the 
great  rivers  Oby,  Janifea,  and  others,  whofe  names  our 
geographers  do  not  agree  about,  and  which  rifing  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Grand  Tartary,  and  taking  their  courfe  due 
north,  muft  empty  themfelves  fomewhere  into  the  ocean,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  country. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  although  none  have  ever  yet 
been  able  to  pafs  through  the  Waygats,  or  to  difcover  to  ge- 
neral fatisfaction  whether  Nova  Zernbla  be  an  ifland  or  a  con- 
tinent, or  whether  the  northermoft  parts  of  Afia  be  contigu- 
ous with  America;    yet  our  map-makers  fhew  us  at  the 
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north-eaft  part  of  Afia  a  great  promontory  of  land,  and  a 
lon»  ridae  of  mountains,  and  fay  it  is  not  yet  difcovered 
where  they  end ;  at  the  fame  time  putting  thefe  words  over 
the  fea-coaft,  between  thofe  two  undifcovered  lands, — [Here 
they  may  fifh  for  whales,  but  the  navigation  is  very  difficult.] 
Upon  the  whole,  though  fu  :H  patliges  have  not  hitherto  been 
difcoveted,  yet  we  cannot  anfwer  for  what  futurity  may 
bring  to  light;  but  if  fuch  pafiages  fhould  be  found,  if  they 
are  not  practicable  in  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, the  difcovery  will  as  little  avail  Ruilia  as  any  other 
ftate  or  empire. 

For  though  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  paffage  difcovered,  yet  if 
it  be  found  fo  hazardous  that  fhips  fhould  often  be  obliged  to 
return  back  without  being  able  to  beat  through,  and  others 
ftranded  and  run  on  fhore,  and  then  inclofed  among  the  ice 
and  loft,  this  would,  as  to  trade,  be  no  pafiage  at  all,  feeing 
in  trade  that  may  be  faid  not  to  be  practicable,  which  is  not 
fo  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant. 

What  difcovers  itfelf  to  us"  in  the  late  attempts  of  the  Muf 
covites  to  find  out  a  paffage  to  China  by  fea  is,  that  they  do 
not  intend  it  from  the  White  Sea  at  Archangel,  and  fo  through 
the  Waygats,  by  which  all  Europe  would  foon  be  as  able  to 
go  as  themfelves,  and  fo  the  difcoverers  be  nothing  the  bettei 
for  it;  but  their  delign  feems  to  be  to  difcover,  whether  a 
pafiage  being  found  out  by  the  north-eaft  point  of  Tartary, 
it  may  not  be  navigated  from  fome  other  part  of  the  Mufco- 
vite  coaft,  either  by  the  river  Oby  or  the  Janifea,  or  fome 
other  rivers,  by  which  means,  though  they  would  have  the 
chief  benefit  of  it  to  themfelves,  yet  even  this  way,  fuch  a 
difcovery  might  be  of  fome  advantage  to  the  reft  of  this  nor- 
thern world  too. 

Now,  if  the  Mufcovites  can  firft  make  out  the  main  difco- 
very, viz.  That  there  is  a  pafiage,  and  that  they  may  fail 
about  by  the  north-eaft  point  of  Afia,  and  then  could  ftill 
keep  the  ftraights  of  the  Waygats  undifcovered,  and  as  it 
were  fhut  up,  they  would  by  fuch  a  difcovery  have  the  whole 
trade  of  China  and  the  Indies  to  themfelves,  being  able  to 
bring  their  fhips  into  fome  particular  port  or  place,  not  fo 
liable  to  be  frozen  up  as  the  Waygats,  and  then  bring  the 
goods,  by  the  rivers  Oby  or  Irtifch,  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
country. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  trade  of  Ruffia,  in  which 
we  are  to  take  notice,  that  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  great 
empire,  and  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the  great  Kama,  they 
have  great  quantites  of  rock-falt,  which  they  dig  out  of  the 
earth,  then  diflblve  it  in  its  own  brine,  as  it  may  be  called, 
that  is,  in  falt-water  which  rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  fait,  and 
then  boil  it  up  again  to  be  very  fine  white  and  ftrong  fait. 
They  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  this  fait,  infomuch  that  it 
is  ordinary  to  fee  20,000  people  employed  in  making  it,  all  at 
a  time. 

They  bring  this  fait  dgwn  the  river  Kama,  thence  carry  it 
up  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Occa  to  Mofcow,  and  down  the 
Wolga  to  other  cities,  even  as  far  as  the  city  of  Aftracan. 
They  cure  alfo  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  in  the  great  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Oby,  the  Janifea,  and  other  lakes  in  the  fron- 
tiers of  Kathay;  which  fifh  is  brought  down  thofe  rivers  to 
Cafan,  and  fo  into  the  Wolga,  and  up  to  Mofcow. 
As  we  have  mentioned  the  produce  of  the  Ruffian  dominions 
for  their  trade  on  this  fide,  and  by  the  exportation  of  which 
fo  much  wealth  daily  flows  into  their  country,  it  feems  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  fomething  of  the  increafe  of  their  trade  this 
way,  and  of  the  city  of  Peterfburg,  as  it  refpects  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Petersb  uroh  is  a  great  city,  and  the  Czar,  befides  the  houfes 
of  the  inhabitants,  founded  many  magnificent  ftruclures 
there;  among  the  reft,  the  fortifications  are  faid  to  be  invin- 
cibly ftrong,  taking  in  its  advantageous  fituation  by  water. 
Alfo  the  works  which  he  made  at  Cronflot  are  very  confider- 
able ;  and  the  fhore  is  fo  lined  with  artillery  in  all  places,  that 
no  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  will,  perhaps,  ever  make 
any  attempt  on  that  fide.  But  notwithftanding  that,  it  may 
not  be  abfolutely  impradticable  by  other  nations:  nor  are  the 
fortifications  at  Cronflot,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Neva,  fo  formidable  as  to  fecure  the  city  from  all  ap- 
prehenfion  of  an  attempt,  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  made 
by  any  nation  able  and  experienced  in  fuch  undertakings ; 
and  this  appeared  by  the  panic,  which  feized  them  in  the 
year  1726,  when  a  fquadron  of  Britifh  men  of  war  appeared 
before  the  harbour  of  Revel,  threatening,  as  they  thought,  an 
attack  upon  this  place. 

The  Czar  alfo  built  a  cathedral,  feveral  churches,  and  a  pa- 
lace for  himfelf,  with  a  great  many  fine  apartments,  and  fo 
many  lines  drawn  for  increafing  them,  that  had  he  lived,  it 
Was  believed  he  would  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  pa- 
lace at  Verfailles,  a  model  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  taken. 
Here  are  very  fine  docks  and  yard,  for  building  large  fhips  of 
war,  from  70  to  90  guns;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  the  emperor 
refolved  to  keep  in  conftant  pay  a  full  complement  of  fea- 
men  to  man  them  fit  for  fervice.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  perhaps, 
that  this  empire  fhould  one  day  obtain  a  competency  of  con- 
ftant navigation,  as  a  nurfery  for  the  maintenance  of  a  much 
larger  royal  navy  than  they  have  at  prefent. 
'Till  within  thefe  twenty  years,  a  Mufcovite  fleet  was  a  thing 
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that  was  never  heard  of;  it  feemed  at  firft  to  appear  in  the 
Baltic,  like  a  comet  in  the  watte  or  ftarry  (paces;  or  like  the 
newftar  in  CaffiopeiaH  chair,  for  all  the  world  to  Wonder  a'. 
Yet  fo  it  is,  that  the  Ruffians  are  able  now  to  figure  it  in  ti  e 
Baltic,  with  a  naval  power  no  way  contemptible.  But  what  i> 
it,  that  is  not  abfolutely  impoffible  to  accompliih,  which  a 
prince  of  the  late  Czar's  great  natural  abilities  and  indefati- 
gable application,  was  not  able  to  do? 
Though  Peterfburgh  is  the  capital  city  of  Ruffia,  yet  it  ftands 
very  low,  and  is  expofed  to  inundations;  and  therefore  fome 
have  thought  that  the  Czar  was  ill  advifed,  and  took  a  very 
injudicious  ftep,  when  he  pitched  upon  the  fpptof  ground  on 
which  he  built  this  new  city  ;  tor  that  the  great  quantity  of 
waters,  which  fometimes  come  down  from  the  Ladoga,  and 
from  the  innumerable  lakes  of  Finland  and  Carelia,  are  fuch, 
that  the  Neva  cannot  give  vent  to  them  fa  ft  enough,  to  pre- 
vent the  city  of  Peterfburgh  being  fubject  to  inundation  :  nor 
can  any  human  art,  fome  fay,  be  able  to  prevent  this,  there 
being  no  way  poffible  to  be  contrived  on  that  fide,  whereby 
to  carry  the  water  off,  except  a  canal,  exceeding  deep  and 
broad,  were  opened  from  that  great  branch  of  waters,  which 
panes  near  Kexhold  to  Wiborg.  This,  it  is  imagined,  might 
turn  the  water  another  way,  and  the  Czar,  it  is  alfo  faid,  had 
ordered  fuch  a  canal  to  be  opened. — But,  however,  Peterf- 
burgh is  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  the.  center  of  a  vaflly- extended 
commerce;  and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  fliow  the  world,  that 
to  trade  to  that  city,  will  be  to  trade  to  Turkey,  to  Perfia, 
to  India,  and  even  to  China  itfelf  all  at  once. 
We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  this  metropolis,  the  eftablifhing  the  navy  there,  and  the 
building  fhips,  as  well  men  of  war  as  merchantmen  ;  of  all 
which  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  bufinefs  and  of  people;  and  trade  muft  fol- 
low the  court,  as  naturally  as  the  court  follows  the  fafhions. 
We  are  told  there  are  in  Peterfburgh  above  three  quarters  of 
a  million  of  people  ;  and  that  their  numbers  daily  increafe, 
by  the  prodigious  increafe  of  thp  court  fince  the  time  of 
Czar  Peter;  as  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  increafe  of 
the  naval  power  of  Ruffia,  of  which  this  port  is  the  center, 
in  fo  prodigious  a  manner,  within  a  few  years,  as  to  have  at 
once  from  60  to  80  fail  of  capital  men  of  war,  befides  lefler" 
men  of  war,  prohms,  frigates,  (loops,  and  gallies,  amount- 
ing to  above  300  more.  Ail  the  feamen,  workmen,  artifi- 
cers, tradefmen,  &c.  depending  on  fuch  a  navy,  muft  necef- 
farily  increafe  the  inhabitants  of  this  imperial  city  ;  and  this 
number  of  inhabitants  muft  confequently  bring  a  new  face  of 
trade  into  this  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  it  is  proper  to 
take  fome  notice. 

The  fupply  of  provifions  to  fo  great  a  body  of  people,  has 
occafioned  numerous  trades  to  be  fet  up,  which  greatly  tend 
to  the  increafe  both  of  (hipping  and  of  people,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  ufeful  fort  of  people  called  ieumen,  who  are 
a  fet  of  men  more  imminently  wanted  now  in  this  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire. 

The  bringing  corn  to  ferve  this  city,  employs  now  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  vefiels  and  boats,  great  and  final],  upon  the 
river  Neva,  and  upon  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  v.nega, 
to  and  from  all  the  towns  on  every  fide  of  thefe  lakes:  all 
which  part  of  the  country  is  now  exceedingly  enriched  and 
aggrandized,  to  what  it  was  before  this  capital  was  built;  the 
lands  are  improved  almoft  beyond  all  imagination,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  the  country,  adjoining  to 
thefe  rivers  and  lakes ;  to  which  before  the  inhabitants  never 
applied,  not  having  a  convenient  port  for  its  exportation, 
much  lefs  a  capital  city  for  its  confunipiion. 
Nor  is  the  country  on  the  fhores  of  ail  thole  rivers  and  lakes, 
fufficient  for  fupplying  the  faid  capital  city  with  corn,  but  a 
great  number  of  fhips  are  employed,  more  than  ever  before, 
in  fetching  corn  from  the  coaft  of  Livonia  and  Elihonia,  and 
even  from  Dantzic  itfelf,  for  the  fupply  of  the  markets  at 
Peterfburgh. 

As  the  corn-trade  thus  employs  a  number  of  veiTcls,  fo  does 
the  falling  as  well  in  the  Baltic,  viz.  in  the  gulph  of  Finland, 
as  alfo  on  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  which  are 
covered  with  filhing-boats,  always  employed  in  catching  fifh 
at  the  proper  feafon,  and  carrying  them  to  Peterfburgh,  as 
well  frefh  fifh  for  the  daily  markets,  as  cured  and  dried  for 
keeping,  and  ftoring  fhips  and  houfes  for  winter  confumption, 
when  the  faid  lakes  are  frozen  up. 

Abundanceof  fmall  craft  are  alfo  employed  on  the  Wolga,  and 
men  and  carriages  between  theWolga  and  Peterfburgh,  for  con- 
veying goods  and  merchandises  to  Petei  iburgh,  fuch  as  tob  ic- 
co,  honey,  wax,  leather,  and  all  forts  of  goods,  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Mufcovy  ;  and  for  the 
return  of  the  merchandizes  imported  at  Peterfburgh,  fuch  as 
grocery,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  woollen  manufacture^,  filk,  and 
all  other  goods,  occafioned  principally  by  the  building  fo  greac 
a  city  in  that  place. 

And  though  all  the  importations  to  this  city  from  the  exte- 
rior provinces  cannot  be  minutely  enumerated,  yet  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  trade  from  Peterfburgh  to  Mofcow  itf.-lf, 
the  great  and  moft  ancient  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is 
exceedingly  great,  that  city  having  all  its  fupply  of  manu- 
factures, and  of  other  goods  befides,  through  the  faid  river 
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Wolga,  or  by  land-carriage,  by  fleds  from  the  city  of  Pe- 
terfburgh. 

This  increafe  of  commerce  is  manifeft  by  the  great  number 
of  fhopkeepers,  manufacturers,  artificers,  and  other  tradef- 
men,  with  whom  the  metropolis  at  prefent  fwarms. 
It  is  not  probable  (we  might  fay  hardly  poffible)  but  that  the 
erecting  a  new  capital  and  imperial  city,  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  town  of  note  before,  and  bringing  together  fuch 
a  body  of  people  where  there  were  very  few  inhabitants  before, 
muft,  as  is  obferved  of  the  trade  by  water,  confequently  im- 
prove the  lands,  employ  the  country,  and  draw  together  peo- 
ple for  bufinefs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  inland  provinces,  as  well 
to  the  adjacent  towns,  as  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  fea- 
coafts,  l:kes,  &c. 

Of  this  the  famous  city  of  Novogorod  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample :  this  was  a  city  once  prodigioufly  great,  populous,  and 
rich,  fo  that  it  was  called  the  Golden  City;  by  which  the 
whole  correfpondence  between  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  was  carried  on,  and  it  was  the  mart  of  the 
whole  trade. 

While  this  city  flourifhed,  all  the  country  round  it  did  fo  too : 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  people  collected  there,  inriched 
and  employed  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  lands  were  cul- 
tivated to  furnifh  provifions  for  their  fubfiftence,  all  the  richeft 
grounds  were  employed  to  feed  cattle  for  them,  and  to  raife 
fruits  and  plants  to  fupply  the  markets. 
Thus  it  is  now  at  Peterfburgh,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
fame,  is  much  greater,  much  richer,  and  far  more  populous, 
than  Novogorod  ever  was,  and  confequently  muft  in  pro- 
portion increafe  and  inrich  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  fill 
their  towns  with  people  and  money,  becaufe  it  will  fill  them 
with  bufinefs  and  trade. 

But  with  this  exception,  the  city  of  Peterfburgh  is  inriched 
by  the  fleets,  the  marine  part  of  trade,  and  by  the  court,  and 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  equipages  of  their  nobility,  great 
officers,  &c.  and  has  an  infinite  advantage  by  all  meeting  to- 
gether as  in  a  common  center. 

it  is  true,  the  Czar  found  he  had  another  weighty  clog  upon  his 
new  empire  as  to  trade :  nature  had  feemed  to  exclude  the  Muf- 
•ovite  dominions  from  a  communication  of  trade  wiih  the  reft 
of  tlje  world,  'till  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  victories,  unexpected 
even  to  himfelf,  that  emperor  opened  a  door  for  his  fubjects  into 
the  Baltic,  by  his  conqueft  of  Ingria  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  which  he  could  no  way  come  at  before.  Many  of 
his  anceftors  had  in  vain  attempted  this  communication  by 
the  way  of  Narva;  but,  though  they  had  feveral  times  con- 
quered that  city,  they  could  never  keep  it:  but  the  Czar  not 
only  fecured  the  Neva,  and  fince  that  conquered  Narva,  and 
all  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  but  alfo  reduced  Wiborg,  on  the 
other  fide;  fo  that  the  whole  gulph  of  Findland  was  intirely 
his  own:  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  he  alfo  fecured  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  conquefts  by  a  peace,  as  well  with  Sweden  as 
with  all  his  other  neighbours. 

But  his  Czarifh  majefty,  befides  this,  had  another  great 
obftruction  to  his  mighty  enterprizes,  which  was,  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  kept  the  paffage  of  the  Sound,  the  great 
key  through  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and  no  fhips  could 
pals  in  or  out  without  paying  fuch  an  unlimited  toll  as  he 
fhould  think  fit. 

This  rendered  the  Mufcovite  commerce  into  Europe  tributary 
to  the  Danes ;  and  this  was  now  the  only  impediment  to 
the  Czar  for  the  trade  of  his  people ;  which,  but  for  that 
occafion,  he  would  have  foon  extended  to  France  and  Spain, 
Italy  and  Venice  ;  for  which  too,  he  had  laid  a  good  founda- 
4ion  by  treaties. 

This  difficulty,  under  which  his  dominions  laboured,  gave  firft 
birth  to  the  defign  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Hufum  toSlefwic, 
or  fome  other  port  in  Holftein  (for  there  are  feveral  places 
where  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  theexecution)  and  there- 
by to  have  joined  thetwofeas,  and  opened  a  back-door  intoand 
out  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  the  king  of  Denmark  would  have 
had  no  power  or  right  to  interrupt ;  nor  would  the  reft  of  the 
trading  world  have  been  difpleafed  therewith. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  obftacles  that  this  great  prince  met 
with  in  his  glorious  undertakings,  which  if  he  could  have 
funnoi'nted.  he  would  have  bid  fair  to  have  been  as  power- 
ful at  fea  as  moft  of  his  neighbours;  and  this  would  have  ren- 
dered the  alliance  of  Ruffia  by  fea  not  lefs  confiderable  than  it 
now  appears  by  land. 

But  he  had  his  difappointments,  as  well  as  other  princes,  and 
particularly  one  of  no  little  mortification  to  fo  enterprifing  a 
monarch.  He  had  been  compelled, to  reftore  Afoph,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  of  which  once  he  not  only  had  the 
poffeffion,  but  had,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  made  it  one  of 
the  moft  impregnable  fortreffes  in  the  world  ;  nor  could  the 
whole  Turkilh  empire  have  recovered  it,  unlefs  the  Czar  had 
been  firft  beaten  from  it  by  land  ;  and,  had  he  kept  it,  he 
would  have  built  fuch  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  from  70  to  100 
guns,  at  Voronitz  upon  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  would 
foon  have  enabled  him  to  have  brought  the  Grand  Seignior 
to  have  granted  his  fhips  a  free  palfage  and  commerce  through 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  into  the  Levant 
Seas,  or  have  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
have  ftarved  Conftantinople  itfelf. 


But,  in  this  refpedl  alfo,  this  illuftriouj  prince  was  difnppoint- 
ed,  being,  by  furprize,  brought  into  fuch  a  labyrinth  in  Mol- 
davia by  theTurks,  thathe  and  his  whole  army  had  been  fwal- 
lowed  up,  if  he  had  not  purchafed  his  peace  and  deliverance 
amongotherthings,  with  the  yielding  back  Afoph  to  theTurks! 
The  late  Czar  refolving  to  reform  and   civilize   his  people 
who,  before  his  time,  were  little  better  in  the  general  than 
favages,  he  determined  to  make  a  general  change  in  apparel 
and  brought  the  Ruffians,  efpecially  thofe  about  his  court,  to 
cloath  themfelves  after  the  German  fafhion  :  this  chano-e  pU( 
his  fubjects  incefiantly  upon  a  new  expence,  viz.  buying 
cloaths  in  an  unufual  manner,  for  which  purpofe  the  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Scotland,  &c.  were  introduced,  as 
well  at  Peterfburgh  as  at  Mofcow,  in  prodigious  and  unufual 
quantities. 

But  the  Czar,  after  the  example  of  the  Swedes,  the  Pruffians 
and  the  Saxons,  attempted  to  act  herein  greatly  for  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  fubjects  in  this  particular  of  new  cloathing  them 
refolving  to  introduce  the  making  and  manufacturing  all  thofe 
cloths  and  fluffs  which  his  fubjects  were  then  beginning  to 
wear,  and  to  have  them  all  made  in  his  dominions,  that  his 
poor  might  be  ufefully  employed. 

Nor  was  it  fo  unlikely  an  undertaking  as  at  firft  it  feems  to 
be,  in  that  he  had  an  eafy  fupply  of  wool  out  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  efpecially  of  the  firft,  fufficient  for  thofe  works. 
His  Czarifh  majefty  had  alfo  refolved  to  bring  manufacturers 
from  France,  to  fettle  in  Peterfburgh,  to  manage  and  carry 
on  the  filk  trade,  furnifhing  them  with  filk  from  Perfia,  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  ;  by  which  means  the  filk  itfelf 
is  fo  cheap,  and  the  labour  of  the  people  more  particularly  fo, 
he  refolved  to  have  all  forts  of  the  richeft  brocade  filks,  as  alfo 
ribbons,  &c.  wrought  in  his  own  country,  as  well  for  their 
own  ufe  as  for  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  great  improvements  that  is  not  likely  foon  to  be 
brought  to  perfection. 

The  Ruffians  have  had  alf>,  fome  years,  a  royal  foundery : 
for  having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  the  country  about 
Kexholm,  which  they  bring  to  Peterfburgh  by  water,  the 
late  Czar  refolved  to  fupply  foreign  countries  with  cannon, 
bombs,  fhells,  fhot,  and  all  forts  of  military  ftores  which  are 
furnifhed  from  the  iron ;  as  alfo  fmall  arms,  mufkets,  piftols, 
fwords,  halberts,  &c.  This  foundery  is  kept  continually  at 
work,  and  the  Czarina,  his  fuccefibr,  gave  directions  for  en- 
larging and  encouraging  the  works,  having  got  fome  very 
fkilful  workmen  out  of  the  king  of  Pruffia's  dominions.  This 
foundery,  as  well  as  their  iron  manufactures  in  general,  have 
proved  a  very  great  advantage  to  this  empire,  and  are  daily 
advancing. 

In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  city 
of  Peterfburgh  a  center  of  commerce  to  the  whole  Baltic, 
but  the  raifing  fome  fettled  employment  for  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral, by  which  they  may  gain  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  them- 
felves and  families:  and  this  fubfiftence  after  the  Ruffian  man- 
ner being  fo  exceeding  cheap,  and  labour,  by  confequence, 
moderately  low,  i:  is  manifeft,  if  they  have  but  two  things 
provided  for  them,  viz,  proper  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
fkilful  workmen  to  inftruct  them  how  to  manage  thofe  mate- 
rials, they  would  work  as  cheap  as  the  Indians  and  Chinefe, 
and  in  a  few  years,  perhaps,  fill  Europe  with  their  manu- 
factures, in  fuch  a  manner  as  none  in  thefe  parts  would 
wifh  to  fee.  And  the  effablifhing  manufactures  feems  to  be 
an  effential  part  of  the  fyftem  that  they  have  at  prefent  a- 
dopted,  which  we  muft  more  and  more  fenfibly  feel  and  ex- 
perience as  they  advance  therein,  unlefs  we  fhall  take  lefs  of 
their  productions  and  commodities,  in  proportion  as  they  fhall 
import  lefs  of  ours. 

Of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  MEAsUREsofRussiA. 

In  Peterfburgh  and  Archangel  moft  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts in  rubbles  and  copecks ;  and  fome  keep  them  in  co- 
pecks, grieveners,  and  rubbles. 

The  Ruffian  coins  go  under  divers  denominations,  viz.  co- 
pecks, altines,  grieveners,  polpoltins,  poltins,  and  rubbles. 
They  have  likewife  a  fmall  gold  coin,  called  a  Ruffian  ducat, 
worth  between  eieht  and  nine  (hillings  fterling. 
The  faid  monies  are  reckoned  as  follows :  3  copecks  is  an  al- 
tin,  10  copecks  one  grievener,  25  copecks  is  a  polpoltin,  50 
copecks  is  a  poltin,  100  copecks  is  a  rubble,  and  2  rubbles  is 
a  ducat. 

They  count  their  fmall  money  in  altines,  adding  one  copeck 
to  make  the  rubble. 

The  rubble  is  worth  between  four  and  five  (hillings  fterling. 
An  Englifh  crown-piece  goes  among  them  according  to  weight, 
at  between  120  and  130  copecks. 

Their  weights  are  zollotnicks,  pounds,  poods,  and  barquits; 
96  zollotnicks  make  their  pound,  which  is  counted  equal  to 
13  oz.  3dwts.  6  grs.  Troy  weight;  40  pounds  is  one  pood; 
10  pound  is  a  barquit:  a  pood  of  40  lb.  Ruffian  weight  will 
render  in  England  35  1  or  36  lb.  avoirdupoife  wei*jrn. 
Their  long-meafure  for  linen  and  woollen  is  the  arfheen, 
which  is  divided  into  16  vefheoves,  and  is  28  inches  London 
meafure ;  and  7  Englifh  yards  make  9  of  their  arfheens,  or 
IOO  arfheens  make  56  Englifh  ells. 

Their  mcafures  for  corn  are  the  chet  wert  and  the  chet  wericks  j 
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fe  chetwericks  is  one  chetwert,  which  holds  about  5  ^0-buftiels 

Winchefter  meafure.  . 

They  pay  the  cuftoms  in  no  other  money  than  foreign  nx- 

dollars,  Englifh  crowns,  ducats,  and   fuch-like  good  whole 

pieces,  which  they  alfo  take  bv  weight. 

They  give  to  Hamburgh  in  exchange  an  uncertain  number 

of  copecks  for  the  rixdollar  of  Hamburgh. 

To  Amfterdam,  the  rubble,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  fti- 

vers  current  money  of  Amfterdam .     The  exchange  generally 

rifes  in  November  and  December. 

REMARKS. 
In  negociating  money  by  bills  of  exchange  between  England 
and  Ruffia,  it  is  commonly  done  by  the  way  of  Amfterdam. 
The  computation  of  which  is  thus:  (i.j  The  Ruffian  rubbles 
are  converted  into  florins  current  money  of  Amfterdam  ;  this 
current  money  is  reduced  into  bank  money,  according  to  the 
agio,  which  is  generally  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  i.  e.  103  to  105 
florins,  or  gilders,  current  money,  are  equal  to  100  florins, 
or  gilders,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam ;  and  this  bank  mo- 
ney of  Amfterdam  is  reduced  into  fterling  money,  according 
as  the  courfe  of  the  exchange  fhall  be  between  England  and 
Amfterdam.  See  the  article  Holland. 
KJ'All  merchandizing  coming  from  Ruffia  pay  a  duty  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  paffing  through  the  Sound.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Denmark. 

The  Duties  which  the  following  Ruffia  goods  pay  in  paffing 
through  the  Sound. 

rixd.  ftiv. 

5  Fine,  1000  arfheens,  pay         -  1     12 

Middling,  ditto  -         -         -  o     40 

Coarfe,  ditto         -  -         o     30 

I  Shipon  of  fine  flax  -  -  "-  o     12 

I  Ditto  of  coarfe         »  -  -  -08 

I  Ditto  of  hemp  -  -  -  08 

I  Piece  of  canvas         -  -  "         °       3? 

6  Shipon,  or  1  laft  of  iron  -  -  o     24 

Note,  10  pood  is  1  fhipon,  and  6  fliipon  is  1  laft. 
N.  B.  48  ftiversmake  1  rixdollar. 

(t^When  the  captains  of  fhips  run  the  goods  through  the 
Sound  without  paying  the  duty  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
merchant  allows  the  captain  i  of  the  duties  faved,  for  his 
trouble. 
RUSSIA  COMPANY.  The  Ruffia  company  was  firft  pro- 
jected towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI,  exe- 
cuted in  the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
had  not  its  perfection  'till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  it3  firft 
rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in  three  vefllls 
on  the  difcovery  of  new  countries,  and  to  find  out  a  north- 
eaft  paifage  to  China:  thefe  falling  into  the  White-Sea,  and 
making  up  to  the  port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  Mufcovites,  and  at  their  return,  follicited 
letters  patent  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  affociation. 
The  charter  was  promifed  them  by  Edward  VI.  but  he  dying, 
was  firft  difpatched  by  queen  Mary,  in  1555.  By  this  char- 
ter, the  affociation  was  declared  by  a  body  politic,  under  the 
name  of  the  Company  of  Merchant- Adventurers  of  England, 
for  the  Difcovery  of  Lands,  Territories,  Iflands,  &c.  un- 
known, or  unfrequented.  Their  privileges  were,  to  have  a 
governor,  four  confuls,  and  twenty-four  affiftants  for  their 
commerce  ;  for  their  policy,  to  make  laws,  inflict  penalties, 
fend  out  fhips  to  make  difcoveries,  take  poffeffion  of  them 
in  the  king's  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England,  plant 
them,  and,  laftly,  to  enjoy  the  exclufive  pritilege  of  trading 
to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  yet  frequented 
by  the  Englifh. 

This  charter,  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was  confirmed 
by  parliament,  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  where- 
in it  was  enacted,  That,  in  regard  the  former  name  was  too 
long,  they  fhould  now  be  called  the  Company  of  Englifh 
Merchants  for  difcovering  New  Trades;  under  which  name 
they  fhould  be  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds  of 
lands,  manors,  rents,  &c.  not  exceeding  100  marks  per  ann. 
and  not  held  of  her  Majefty.  That  no  part  of  the  continent, 
ifland,  harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firft 
enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company,  fituate  to  the 
north  or  north-eaft  of  London;  nor  any  part  of  the  continent, 
iflands,  &c.  under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
or  in  the  countries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hircania,  Perfia,  or 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  fhall  be  vifited  by  any  fubjects  of  England, 
to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  coafent  of  the  faid 
company,  on  pain  of  conhfcation.—  The  faid  company  fhall 
ufe  no  fhips  in  her  new  commerce  but  thofe  of  the  nation, 
nor  tranfport  any  cloths,  ferges,  or  other  woollen  fluffs,  'till 
they  have  been  dyed  and  prefi'ed. —  That  in  cafe  the  company 
difcontinue  of  itlelf'to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Nicholas  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  purt  in  the 
north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the  other 
fubjects  of  England  fhall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to  Narva, 
while  the  faid  company  difcontinues  its  commerce  into  Ruffia, 
only  ufing  Englifh.  veifels. 


This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a  Whole  cerU 
tury,  'till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid,  the  Czar  then 
reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I,  ordered 
all  the  Englifh  in  his  flates  to  be  expelled;  which  the  Dutch 
taking  the  advantage  of,  fettled  in  their  room. — After  the 
Reftoration,  the  remains  of  the  company  re-eftablifhed  part 
of  their  commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  as  before,  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftomed  to 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 
This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  nearly  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  Northern  and  Turkey  companies,  i.  e.  each 
member  thereof  traffics  for  himfelf,  and  on  his  own  bottom, 
only  paying  an  acknowlegemcnt  for  admiffion-money,  befides 
fome  other  dues  impofed  from  time  to  time,  for  the  occafions 
of  the  company,  and  the  commerce  in  general. 

Of  the  British  Caspian  Trade,  as  it  was  attempted  to 
be  carried  on  through  Russia  to  Persia. 

'Till  the  fixteenth  century  we  had  no  Cafpian  commerce,  and 
then  only  fmall  trials.     His  prefent  Majefty  king  George  II, 
renewed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Ruffia  in  1734.  by  which 
a  liberty  of  this  trade   is  granted.      In    1741  the  parliament 
of  Great-Britain  parted  an  act,  granting  a  liberty  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  free  of  the  Ruffia  company,  to  import  the  Raw 
Silk  of  Perfia  into  Great-Britain,  in  return  for  Bntifh  ma- 
nufactures fold  in  Perfia  ;  in  confequence  whereof,  were  fent 
170,000!.  value  into  Perfia. — In  1743,  John  Elton,  one  of 
the  factors  in  Perfia,  engaged  himfelf  as  a  fhlp-builder  in  the 
fervice  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  offended  the  Ruffians,  and 
at  length  occafioned  a  decree  of  the  Ruffian  court,  publifhed 
in  1746,  prohibiting  this  trade. — The  cruelties  of  Nadir 
Shah  involved  his  people  in  fuch  mifety,   that  no   fales  of 
goods  could  be  made  by  the  British  factors  in  the  north  of 
Perfia,  from  174410  1747. — In  June  1747  Nadir  fuffered 
a  violent  death. — His  nephew  Ali  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
and  trade  revived.-— In  January  following,   Amur  Aslan 
Khan,  a  coufin  of  Nadir,  revolting  from  Ali,  fent  a 
body  of  forces,  who  pillaged  the  British  factors  in  Reshd, 
to   the  amount  of  8o,oool.— Yet   the  Bntifh  Caspian 
traders  did  not  give  over  all  hopes  of  the   recovery  of  their 
lofs. — The  rebel  Amur   Aslan  Khan,  the  author  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Britifh  factory,  was  foon  feized  bylERAHIM', 
and  put  to  death. — After  that,  Shahrokh  was  chofen  king, 
and  fupported  by  a  powerful  party. — This  carried  Ibrahim 
back,  but  his  fortune  was  reverfed,  by  the  defertion  of  his 
army,  and   his  total  defeat. — The  Britifh  Caspian  traders 
applied  to  Shahrokh  for  redrefs,  about  the  month  of  Jan. 
1750. — Afterwards  the  English  factors  in  St  Peterfburgh 
united  in  fendinn  a  perfon  of  reputation  to  act  in  concert  with 
Mr  Wilder  in  Perfia,  intending  to  reconcile  certain  difficul- 
ties which  had  arifen  among  the  adventurers,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  a  coalition  of  intereft  would   be  the  beft  means  of 
preferving  that  unanimity,  without  which,  a  follicitation  for 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  would  prove  truidefs. — With  regard 
to  their  refpective  loffes,  they  had  now  but  one  common  in- 
tereft: but  here  we  experienced  the  great  want  of  proper  re- 
gulation, and  what  perplexities  commercial  affairs  in  Asia 
are  fubject  to,  if  left  free  and  open,   or  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Body  Corporate,  without  the  fubfiance  of  it*.    See 
our  articles  Levant  Trade,  Oriental  Trade,  and 
Turkey  Trade. 

*  In  Europe  every  man  has  a  right  of  claiming  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  he  is  in,  regard  being  had,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  private  agreements,  or  the  authority  of  theconful 
of  his  own  nation,  as  has  been  found  productive  of  the  ge- 
neral good  of  the  whole  factory  or  community  :  but  in 
Asia  there  mult  be  fome  regulations  independent  of  the  na- 
tional government,  or  animofity  and  confufion  inevitably 
enfue;  fo  at  leaft  we  found  itin  theCASPiAN  trade.  Han- 
way's  Travels. 

The  fuccefs  the  merchants  had  at  Astrabad,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  promifes  of  Adil  Shah,  the  afi'urance  that 
Perfia  abounded  in  money,  likewife  that  ShahroKH  was. 
eftablifhed  in  the  government,  inclined  the  factors  and  mer- 
chants to  attempt  a  recovery,  at  the  rifk  of  fome  expence; 
the  ancient  laws  of  Perfia  alfo  favoured  this  defign  :  however 
Mr  Chamberlain,  who  was  charged  with  the  king's  let- 
ter, found  it  unneceffary  to  proceed  any  farther  than  Russia, 
Persia  being  ftill  torn  with  inteftine commotions;  but  no- 
thing has  ben  yet  done,  and  it  may  be  prtfumed  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Indian  treafure  is  diifipated  fo  as  to  leave  no  hope 
cf  accomplifhing  any  recovery. 

Thefe  diffractions  having  continued  for  fix  years,  the  culti- 
vation of  raw  filk  in  Persia  has  alfo  been  much  neglected  *. 
Many  other  reafons  concurred  to  raife  the  price  of  filk  to  this 
nation.  Under  thefe circumftances,  the  British  parliament 
was  induced  to  try  if  our  own  plantations  could  produce  this 
valuable  commodity,  and  accordingly  an  act  was  pafk-d,  en- 
titled, An  act  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  his 
Majefty 's  colonies  or  plantations  in  America.  See  the  articles 
Silk,  and  British  America,  particularly  Georgia. 

*  The  Armenians  and  Russians,  have  for  fome  years  paft 
imported  hardly  -^  part  of  the  ufual  quan'.ity. 
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Notwithftanding  the  encouragement  given  by  the  leg.flature 
to  the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  our  American  colonies,  an  am- 
ple fupply  of  this  commodity,  we  fear,  can  be  brought  only 
from  Alia,  unlefs  we  (hall  be  able  to  make  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary improvements.  Europe,  during  the  laft  war,  did  not 
produce  the  ufual  quantity,  nor  has  the  price  of  fome  parti- 
cular kinds  declined  fince  that  time  :  for  the  confumption  or 
this  article  rather  increafes  than  diminifhes.  The  East- 
India  company,  therefore,  we  may  prefume,  applied  to 
parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the  duty  of  China  filk,  the 
obtaining  of  which  affords  an  encouragement  to  the  importa- 
tion of  it*,  and  no  doubt  we  {hall  have  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. The  aft  in  favour  hereof  is  entitled,  An  ad  for  repeal- 
ingthe  Duties  payable  upon  China  raw  lilk,  and  for 
granting  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereof.     See  Silk. 

*  In  1752,  we  find  accordingly  a  large  fupply  of  China  raw 
filk  arrived. 

The  Ruffia  company  finding  themfelves  thus  excluded  a 
branch  of  trade,  from  which  they  had  expected  many  private 
as  well  as  national  benefits,  applied  their  thoughts  how  beft 
to  repair  this  injury:  the  moft  natural  expedient  was  to  ob- 
tain a  liberty  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodity  in  Russia, 
which  they  could  no  longer  provide  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
at  leaft  not  to  tranfport  it  through  Russia  :  they  might,  in- 
deed, purchafe  filk  in  Russia  to  tranfport  toother  countries, 
but  an  act  of  parliament  was  neceffary  for  the  importation 
of  it  into  England.  Accordingly  the  following  petition  was 
prefented  to  the  parliament. 

The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  trading  through 
Ruffia  into  Perfia, 

Sheweth, 

«  That  your  petitioners  did,  in  the  year  1741,  obtain  an  act 
of  parliament  to  enable  them  to  import  Perfian  raw  filk  by 
the  way  of  Ruffia  from  Perfia,  if  purchafed  there  with  the 
produce  6f  Britifh  woollens,  and  ether  manufactures.  Your 
petitioners  having,  in  confequence  of  the  faid  act,  fent  into 
Perfia  about  200,000 1.  value  in  Britifh  manufactures,  and 
received  part  of  their  returns  in  Perfian  raw  filk,  are  now 
prevented  by  the  many  revolutions  and  fatalities  which  have 
happened  in  Perfia  fince  the  commencement  of  this  trade. 
Other  accidents  alfo  have  intervened  to  obftruct  the  defign 
as  at  firft  propofed,  his  Majefty  not  having  any  minifter  at 
the  court  of  Perfia,  to  protect  our  factors,  his  Majefty's  fub- 
jects,  and  our  effects  in  that  country,  which  gives  the  Ruf- 
fians and  Armenians  very  great  advantage  over  us,  your 
petitioners. 

And  as  the  Ruffians  and  Armenians  do  bring  large  quantities 
of  Perfia  raw  filk  yearly  into  Ruffia,  which  cannot  be  pur- 
chafed by  your  petitioners  to  be  fent  into  Great-Britain,  the 
prefent  act  reftraining  all  imports  of  Perfian  commodities, 
but  fuch  as  are  in  return  of  goods  actually  fold  in  Perfia;  the 
raw  filk  in  queftion  is  therefore  carried  to  Holland  by  the 
Armenians,  and  woollen  goods  taken  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces in  return. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  in  order  not  to 
lofe  fo  valuable  a  branch  of  trade,  as  that  of  importing  raw 
filk,  a  commodity  at  this  time  fo  much  wanted,  that  a  claufe 
may  be  annexed  to  the  bill  now  depending,  relating  to  the 
importation  of  China  raw  filk,  to  permit  your  petitioners  to 
import  Perfian  raw  filk,  from  Ruffia,  fubject  to  the  fame  re- 
ftrictions  as  they  have  done  from  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Ruffia. 

And  your  petitioners,  &c.' 

In  confequence  of  this  application,  the  following  feparate 
act  *  was  obtained,  from  which  fome  happy  effecls  may  be 
felt,  as  foon  as  the  Perfians  are  in  any  capacity  to  fend  a  fup- 
ply of  filk  into  Ruffia :  and  this  will  probably  be  the  cafe, 
whenever  Perfia  fhall  be  reftored  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

*  In  1750,  23d  year  of  his  Majefty's  reign. 

An  act  for  permitting  raw  filk  of  the  growth  of  Perfia,  pur- 
chafed in  Ruffia,  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  from 
any  port  or  place  belonging  to  Ruffia. 

«  Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  pre- 
fent Majefty's  reign  (entitled,  An  act  for  opening  a  trade  to 
and  from  Perfia  through  Ruffia)  it  is  (amongft  other  things) 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June  1741,  it 
lhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  free, 
or  to  be  free,  of  the  fellowfhip  of  Englifh  merchants  for  dif- 
covery  of  new  trades,  commonly  called  the  Ruffia  company, 
exclulive  of  all  others,  to  bring  and  import  into  this  king- 
dom, in  Britiih-built  (hipping,  navigated  according  to  law, 
from  any  port  or  place  of  or  belonging  to  the  Czar  or  Em- 
peror of  Ruffia,  raw  filk;  or  any  other  goods  or  commodi- 
ties of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Perfia  (pro- 
vided fuch  manufacture  be  made  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Perfia)  being  purchafed  by  barter  with  woollen,  or  other  ma- 
nufactures, goods,  or  commodities,  exported  from  Great- 
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Britain  to  Ruffia,  and  from  thence  carried  into  Perfia  (gold 
and  filver  in  coin  or  bullion  excepted)  or  with   the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fales  of  fuch  manufactures,  goods  or  com- 
modities, fo  exported  to  Ruffia,  and  carried  into  Perfia  as 
aforefaid,'and   not  otherwife:  and  it  is  by  the  faid  act  alfo 
further  enacted,  that  no  filk,  or  other  produce,  commodities, 
or  manufactures  of  Perfia,  (hall  be  imported  into  Great-Bri- 
tain through  Ruffia,  by  virtue  of  the  laid  act,  unlefs  the  im- 
porter or  importers  thereof  do  take  an  oath,  or  (being  of  the 
people  called  Quakers)  a  folemn  affirmation,  before  the  col- 
lector, cuftomer,  or   comptroller  of  his   Majefty's  cuftoms 
(who  are  by  the  faid  act  impowered  to  adminifter  the  fame) 
at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  that,  to  the  beft  of  his 
or  their  knowlege  and  belief,  the  filk,  and  other  the  produce, 
commodities,  or  manufactures  of  Perfia,  contained  in  his  or 
their  entry  or  entires.  w<ib  or  were  really  and  truly  purchafed 
by  barter  with  woollen,  or  other  manufactures,  goods,  or 
commodities,  exported  from   Great-Britain   to  Ruffia,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  Perfia   (not  being  gold  or   filver  in 
coin  or  bullion)  or  with  the  produce  ariling  from  the  fales  of 
fuch  woollen,  or  other  manufactures,  goods,  or  commodi- 
ties, fo  exported  as  aforefaid,  and  not  otherwife;  and  that  in 
default  of  taking  fuch  oath  or  affirmation,  all  fuch  filk,  or 
other  the  produce,  commodities,  or  manufactures  of  Perfia, 
Co  imported  from  Ruffia,  {hall  be  liable  to  be  feized  and  for- 
feited, in  like  manner,  as  if  the  fame  had  been  imported 
contrary  to  the  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  entitled,  An  act  for  encouraging  and  in- 
creafing  of  {tupping  and  navigation  :  and  whereas,  foon  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  faid  act  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  hisjprefent   Majefty's  reign,  a  very  beneficial  trade 
between  Great-Britain  and  Perfia,  through  Ruffia,  was  open- 
ed, by  means  whereof    great   quantities  of  raw  filk,  and 
other  the   goods  and  commodities,  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Perfia,  were  imported  into  this  kingdom, 
in  return  for  the  woollen  and  other  manufactures,  goods,  and 
commodities  of  Great-B.itain,  upon  much  eafier  and  more 
advantageous  terms,    than  fuch  filk,  and   other   goods  and 
commodities  of  the  growth,    produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Perfia  could  have  been  otherwife  procured :  but  whereas  the 
faid  trade  between  Great-Britain  and  Perfia,  through  Ruffia, 
hath  been  for  fome  time   paft  interrupted,  the  fubjects  of 
Great-Britain  not  having  been  of  late  permitted  to  tranfport 
Britifh  manufactures,    goods,  and  commodities  into  Perfia, 
through  the  dominions  or  territories  of  or  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  Ruffia,  in  confequence  whereof  the  importation 
of  raw  filk,  and  other  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Perfia  from  Ruffia,    hath  been  clifconti- 
nued  :  and  whereas  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  in  general,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the 
increafe  and  improvement  of  the  filk  manufactures  in  parti- 
cular, if  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  pur- 
chafed in  Ruffia,  were  permitted  to  be  imported  from  any  of 
the  countries,  dominions,  or  territories   of  the  empire  of 
Ruffia,  in  return  for  woollen  and  other  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  although  the  fame  be 
not  carried  from  thence  into  Perfia  ;  may  it  therefore  pleafe 
your  Majefty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by 
the  king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  the 
commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  afiembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame,  that  from   and  after  the  24th  day  of 
December  1750,  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any 
perfon  or  perlons,  free  or  to  be  made  free,  of  the  faid  fellow- 
fhip of  Englifh  merchants  for  difcovery  of  new  trades,  com- 
monly called  the  Ruffia  company,  exclufive  of  all  others,  to 
bring  and  import  into  this  kingdom,  in  Britifh- built  {hipping, 
navigated  according  to  law,  from  any  port  or  place  within 
the  countries,  territories  or  dominions,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  empire  of  Ruffia,   raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Perfia  which  fhall  be  purchafed  by  barter  with  woollen  or 
other  manufactures,  goods,  or  commodities,  exported  from 
Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  although   the  fame  be  not  carried 
from  thence  into  Peifia  (gold   and   filver  in  coin  or  bullion 
excepted)  or  with  the  produce  arifing  from  the  faleof  fuch 
manufactures,  goods,  or  commodities,  expoited  from  Great- 
Biitain  to  Ruffia  as  afortfaid,  and  not  otherwife,  upon  pay- 
ing, or  fecuring  to  be  paid,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  now 
payable  for  the  fame,  by  any  law  now  in  force,  according  to 
fuch  rules,  methods,  and  directions,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner and    form,  and  with  fuch  allowances,  abatements,  dif- 
counts,    and   drawbacks,  and  under  fuch  penalties,  forfei- 
tures, and  difabilities,  as   are   by  law  prescribed    and  prac- 
tifed,  on  the   importation  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce of  Perfia,  imported  into    this  kingdom  from  any  port 
or  place  in  the  Levant  Seas,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  iree  of 
the  Levant  or  Turkey  company  ;  any  thing  in  the  faid  act 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty's  reign, 
or  in  the  faid  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II,   entitled,  an  Act  for  encouraging  and  in- 
creafing  of  {hipping  and  navigation,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding. 

Provided  a4ways,  and  be   it  further  enaficd,  that  no  filk  of 
the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  (ball  be  imported  into  Great- 
Britain  , 
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Britain,  from  any  of  the  countries,  dominions,  or  territo- 
ries, of  or  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  by  virtue  of  this 
aft,  uniefs  the  importer  or  importers  thereof  do  make  oath, 
before  the  collector,  cuftomer,  or  comptroller  of  his  Ma- 
iefty's  cuftoms  (who  are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  ad 
miniftcr  fuch  oath)  at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  that, 
to  the  beft  of  his  or  their  knowlege  and  belief,   the  fillc,  con- 
tained in  his  or  their  entry  or  entries,  was  really  and  truly  pur- 
chafed  by  barter  with  woollen  or  other  manufactures,  goods, 
or  commodities,  exported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia  (not 
being  gold  or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion)  or  with  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  fuch  woollen,  or  other  manufactures, 
goods,  or  commodities,  fo   exported  as  aforefaid,  and  not 
otherwife ;  and    in  default  of  making   fuch  oath,   all  fuch 
filk  fo  imported  from  any  of  the  countries,  dominions,  or 
territories,  of  or  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  fhall 
be  liable  to  be  feized  and  forfeited,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
fame  had  been  imported  contrary  to  the  faid  act,  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  entitled,  An 
act  for  encouraging  and  increafing  of  fhipping  and  navigation. 
Provided  alfo,  that  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend,  or 
be  conftrued  to  extend,  to   deprive  the  corporation  of  the 
united  company  of  the  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,    of  any  of  the  powers,    privileges,  franchifes, 
and  benefits,  which   do  or  fhall   belong  to  them,  or  which 
they  could  or  might   have  had  and  enjoyed   in  any  manner 
whatfoever,  if  this  act  had  not  been  made,  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  fhall  be  deemed  a 
public  act,  and  fhall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  fuch,  by 
all  judges,  juftices,  and   other  perfons   whatfoever,  without 
fpecially  pleading  the  fame.' 

*  I  prefume,  fays  the  judicious  Mr  Hanway,  in  his  Travels, 
it  is  meant  by  this  act  to  reftrain  all  purchafes  of  filk  in  Ruf- 
fia to  the  produce  of  Perfia  only,  for  the  words  of  the  act 
allow  no  more  :  but  filk  of  the  growth  of  Greece  is  fome- 
times  brought  through  Walachia  into  the  Ukrain,  and  from 
thence  tranfported  to  St  Peterfburgh,  but  the  quality  does  not 
anfwer.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  tnat  this  act  has 
been  explained  to  mean  ii'k  purchafed  with  the  produce  of 
Britifh  manufactures  at  large;  for  in  barter,  or  with  the  iden- 
tical money  received  for  fuch  goods,  it  is  hardly  poffible. 
This  act  will  very  much  favour  the  Armenians,  for  befides 
the  encouragement  they  had  to  bring  filk  from  Perfia  into 
Ruffia,  either  to  tranfport  into  Holland  for  their  own  ac- 
count, or  to  fell  it  in  Ruffia,  they  may  now  difpole  of  it  al- 
fo in  England,  and  by  being  naturalized  may  alfo  import 
fuch  filk  into  this  kingdom,  for  their  own  account,  as  one  of 
them  has  already  done.  The  advantages  this  bill  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  are  many,  for  whoever  receives  the  profit  of 
the  firft  fale,  the  more  there  is  brought  to  market,  the  cheaper 
it  muff,  be  to  us. 

The  benefits  of  the  filk  manufactory  muff  ever  appear  con- 
fiderable,  even  upon  the  mod  fuperficial  view,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  a  pound  of  16  ounces  of  the  plaineft  manu- 
factured filk  is  commonly  worth  35  or  40s.  and  that  rich  filks 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  greater  labour  which  is  beftovved 
on  them.  The  great  pound  of  24  ounces,  coifing  21  s.  the 
fmall  pound  is  14  s. :  let  us  now  fee  what  profit  arifes  from  it, 
and  how  much  it  increafes  in  value,  as  it  paffes  through  the 
hands  of  the  feveral  workmen  ;  and  here  the  charge  only  of 
throwing  the  fmall  pound  is  5  s.  dyeing,  grain  colours  in- 
cluded, on  a  medium,  is  2  s.  and  winding,  weaving,  &c.  is 
10  s.  fo  that  allowing  is.  for  the  dyeing  materials,  the  nation 
gains  16  s.  at  leaft  on  every  pound  of  lilk  manufactured  here 
and  exported  abroad,  and  in  fome  articles  much  more.  To 
inftance  only  in  one  particular,  a  pair  of  filk  gaufe  ftockings 
weighs  about  2  i  ounces  of  filk,  which  computed  as  above 
js  2s.  2d.  and  20  per  cent,  brokerage,  and  other  contin- 
gencies on  the  filk,  is  lefs  than  3  s.  and  yet  the  ftockings 
fell  for  9,  10,  or  12s.  Thus  this  beneficial  branch  of  com- 
merce gives  a  fubfiftence  to  the  induftrious  artificer,  and 
enriches  the  nation.' 

An  abftract  of  Mr  Hanway's  view  of  the  Britifh  trade  and 
factory  at  St  Peterfburgh. 

The  productions  of  the  earth,  fays  this  gentleman,  and  fo- 
reign trade,  are  the  great  fources  from  whence  the  riches  of 
every  nation  proceed  :  Ruffia  has  made  great  ftrides  in  the 
improvement  of  her  commerce  for  feveral  years  paft,  enjoy- 
ing fome  advantages  beyond  any  other  nation :  the  number 
and  greatnefs  of  her  rivers  open  a  communication  almoft  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  particularly  within  her  own  ex- 
tended dominions.  As  to  timber,  hemp,  iron,  which  are  the 
inftrumental  caufes  of  trade,  no  country  in  the  world  pro- 
duces a  greater  quantity,  which  is  a  natural  confequence  of 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  and  labour :  the  former  of  thefe 
Great-Britain  enjoys  in  her  American  dominions, 
though  not  the  latter ;  but  if  we  have  occafion  for  the  com- 
modities of  Ruffia,  that  empire  has  the  greateft  fource  of  her 
revenues  in  the  trade  which  this  ifland  carries  on  with  her 
fubjects. 
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Hemp,  which  twenty  years  fince  was  hardly  worth  5  rubbles 
the  berquevitz  *,  of  late  years  has  been  about  twice  that  va- 
lue ;  the  increafe  of  filver  makes  money  every  year  lefi  valua- 
ble: as  they  can  afford  this  article  in  St  Peterfburgh  at  6  or 
7  rubbles,  they  will  certainly  bring  enough  of  it  to  market 
fo  long  as  they  can  obtain  8  or  9. 

*  Or  6 1.  per  ton  firft  coft  in  St  Peterfburgh. 

Iron  is  alfo  a  very  improveable  article:  they  have  both  wood, 
hands,  and  ore  in  Siberia,  fufficier.t  to  make  a  quantity, 
which  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Swedifh  iron,  raife 
their  rivalfhip  and  competition  with  the  Swedes  +  in  this  im- 
portant article  of  the  revenues  of  that  nation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  greatly  augment  thofe  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  But 
by  a  certain  fatality  which  prevails  in  every  country  in  fome 
inftance  or  other,  the  Ruffian  government,  for  a  courfe  of 
years,  has  preferred  a  profit  of  about  15,000!.  or  5000  tons, 
to  near  twice  that  advantage  which  they  might  have  had  t» 
all  appearance,  though  the  price  fhould  have  been  reduced, 
had  the  quantity  been  more  than  doubly  augmented.  The 
great  difficulty  was,  in  whofe  hands  to  lodge  an  increafe  of 
power  in  that  diftant  country  Siberia.  It  is  not  40  years 
fince  the  Ruffians  began  to  open  iron  mines,  and  yet  in  the 
year  1750,  they  exported  20,000  tons  :  the  ordinary  annual 
export  may  now  be  called  12  or  15,000  tons,  which  is  fo 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  Ruffians,  as  the  Swedish 
forges,  for  thefe  few  years  paft,  have  not  produced  fo  much 
by  one  third  as  formerly. 

•J-  The  queftion  is,  Whether,  with  regard  to  the  ballance  of 
power  in  the  North,  the  Swedes  are  not  poor  enough  in 
all  confeience  i 

The  ordinary  computation  of  the  Ruffian  general  export 
from  St  Peterfburgh  is  three  millions  +,  of  which  the  Britifh 
fubjects  in  Ruffia  take  off  two,  confifting  chiefly  in  hemp, 
flax,  iron,  hogs-briftles,  hare-fkms,  hempen  and  flaxen 
manufactures,  Ruffia  leather,  and  other  articles. 

%  In  1750,  the  exports  were  four  millions  of  rubbles,  or 
880,000 1.  value. 

The  ordinary  imports  of  the  Ruffians  were  two  millions, 
confifting  in  indigo,  cochineal,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  wrought 
filks,  gold  and  filver  lace,  toys,  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
tures, woollens  and  wines,  the  Ruffians  receive  the  bal- 
lance in  their  favour  in  filver  and  gold,  of  which  part  is  a 
fum  of  about  500,000  filver  rixdollars,  of  the  coin  of  the 
United  Provinces;  thefe  do  not,  however,  pafs  current  in 
Ruffia,  but  the  duties  on  goods  mud  be  paid  in  them  at  a 
certain  rate,  according  to  weight.  The  confumption  of  the 
Ruffians  is  fo  far  increafed  with  their  acquifitions  hy  com- 
merce, that  they  import  now  more  than  ufual,  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  have  ftill  above  a  million  ballance  againft  them. 
It  feems  to  be  a  maxim  eflablifhed  in  all  countries  where 
commerce  has  made  any  progrefs,  that  the  value  of  exports 
muft  exceed  that  of  the  imports,  for  otherwife  the  ballance 
muft  neceflarily  be  paid  in  monev  :  againft  this  the  Ruffians 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  making  it  death  to  export  their 
coin,  nor  is  any  plate  or  bullion  exportable  without  expiefs 
permiffion.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  countries  pof- 
feffed  of  filver  and  gold  mines,  money  may  be  confidered  as 
a  commodity;  but  even  in  thefe  countries  we  do  not  find 
fuch  great  wealth,  as  where  the  only  refource  is  in  the  in- 
duftry  of  numbers  of  working  People,  and  in  thofe  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  which  being  effential  to  the  fupport  of 
mankind,  are  really  intrinfically  worth  more  than  filver, 
gold,  or  precious  ftones. 

When  a  people  are  defirous  of  foreign  productions,  and  efpe- 
cially  articles  of  luxury,  if  they  do  not  exert  themfelves  to 
pay  tor  fuch  commodities  by  their  labour,  and  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands,  they  muft  be  impoverished,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  ruin.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  Ruffia 
ought  to  be  imputed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  increafe  of 
her  trade  for  fome  years  paft,  and  the  increafe  of  her  na- 
tional wealth,  to  the  great  annual  ballance  in  her  favour,  of 
one  million  of  rubbles  §. 

§  220,000!. 

The  interior  trade  of  Ruffia  is  certainly  very  much  augment- 
ed, and  the  commerce  they  carry  on  with  the  Tartars  and 
other  frontier  nations,  is  a  confiderable  object,  as  Ruffia 
fometimes  receives  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  filver  and  gold 
from  thofe  nations,  in  exchange  either  for  her  own  or  fo- 
reign productions.  I  will  not  undertake,  from  en  impulfe 
of  my  good  wifhes,  to  determine  what  articles  Ruffia  fhould 
be  cautious  of  importing ;  but  thofe  of  the  produce  of  Great- 
Britain  are  either  elfentially  neceffary  to  her,  or  fuch  as  fhe 
can  never  fuffer  by  :  I  fpeak  not  of  the  major  part  of  them, 
for  I  think  not  one  article,  even  our  ale,  but  tends  to  the 
good  of  the  Ruffians ;  not  to  mention  the  great  advantages 
to  Ruffia  of  the  Riga  and  Narva  trade  with  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  our  Ruffian  trade  is  well  conducted,  I  fhall 
8  X  pafs 
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pafs  it  over,  obferving  only,  that  in  whatever  light  it  is 
confidered,  it  ought  to  be  a  means  of  eftablifhing  a  per- 
petual Friendship  between  this  nation  and  the  Ruf- 
fian empire. 

Observations  on  the  Russian  Coin. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Ruffian  trade  began  to  flou- 
rifh,  and  for  fome  time  after,  their  rubble,  which  was  m- 
trinfically  worth  no  more  than  39  current  ftivers  of  Holland, 
was  eftimated  an  exchange  at  70  current  ftivers,  and  this 
price  of  their  commodities  regulated  accordingly  in  the  mer- 
chants calculation  of  them  ;  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  50, 
and  from  45  to  50  it  has  flood  for  many  years.  The  Ruffian 
rubble  has  too  confiderable  an  alloy  to  encourage  the  expor- 
tation, but  it  is  not  fo  bafe  as  to  induce  any  piratical  traders 
to  bring  falfe  coin  into  the  country :  I  fpeak  of  the  filver  mo- 
ney. But  by  an  error  in  politics  in  a  late  reign,  the  want  of 
money  induced  the  government  to  make  a  copper  coin  of  5 
copecks  value,  which  was  not  intrinfically  worth  2  ;  the  con- 
fequence of  which  was,  that  fome  millions  of  this  coin  were 
run  in  upon  them,  particularly  by  the  Jews  of  Poland;  fo 
that  at  length,  in  the  years  1744,  45,  and  46,  the  govern- 
ment wifely  reduced  the  value  each  year  a  copeck,  and  it  now 
ftands  at  2'copecks.  They  keep  accounts,  as  before  obferved, 
in  rubbles  and  copecks,  100  copecks  to  a  rubble :;  and  their 
old  way  of  reckoning,  yet  in  the  greateft  ufe,  as  it  is  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  is  with  beads  on  wires,  which  they  work 
without  pen  and  ink. 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  fays  Mr  Hanway,  of  Ruffia,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  a  circumftance  of  fome  mo- 
ment to  my  friends  in  that  country,  if  not  to  this  nation. 
The  Englifh  faftory  in  Ruffia,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  mention,  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Archangel,  in  virtue  of 
a  charter  granted  by  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Czar  Ivan  Waffilowitz  fwayed  the  Ruffian 
fcepter. 

This  charter  is  of  too  extenfive  a  nature,  either  in  regard  to 
the  crown,  the  Ruffia  company,  or  the  Britifh  fubjects  at 
large,  to  be  fully  complied  with,  and  is  confequently  become 
in  certain  refpects  obfoletc:  it  referves,  however,  in  full 
force,  fuch  neceffary  authority  as  excludes  all  foreigners,  ex- 
cept Ruffians,  from  a  participation  of  the  Ruffia  trade  to 
Great-Britain  ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  bye-laws  to  which  the 
traders  acquiefce,  the  good  government  of  the  company  is 
fupported  ;  a  fmall  tax  is  levied  for  extraordinary  occafions, 
and  for  the  charitable  purpofe  of  relieving  poor  feamen  and 
the  widows  of  deceafed  mariners. 

The  factors  employed  abroad  in  the  name  of  the  Ruffia  com- 
pany, removed  from  Archangel  to  St  Pcterfburgh,  foon  after 
Peter  the  Great  founded  that  city,  which  he  made  the  feat  of 
the  Ruffian  commerce.     Among  other   particulars  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  factory  has    been  for  fome  time  blended 
with  foreigners,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  naturalization, 
have  enjoyed  a  participation  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  company.     The  Britifh  factors  faw  this  with  impa- 
tience, and  at  length  fent  their  rempnftrances  to  their  prin- 
cipals in  London,  in   confequence   of  which  an   oppolition 
was  made  to  a  bill  *  then  depending  before  the  parliament  in 
behalf  of  a  foreigner.  This  is  a  circumftance  in  every  refpect 
jnterefting,  and   about  which  there  are   a  great  variety  of 
opinions:  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  cafe  of  tne  meJ; 
chants  of  Great-Britain  refiding  at  home,  or  in  the  Britifh 
factories  in  foreign  countries,  with  refpect  to    perfons   ob- 
taining acts  of  naturalization,   without  any  purpofe  of  con- 
tinuing in  thefe   kingdoms,  were  printed,  and   of  which  I 
have  preferved  fuch  extrads,  as  ferve  as  an  introdudion  to 
the  fubject,  viz. 
*  1752. 

*  The  granting  to  ftrangers  all  the  privileges   and  immuni- 
ties which  the  conftitution  derives  to  thofe  born  under  its 
protection,  and  who  have  a  mutual  tie  of  duty  and  affection, 
lias  been  ever  regarded,  in  all  civilized  nations,  as  a  point  of 
the  hicheft   importance  to   the    public  ;  as  it   plainly  is  in 
Great-lBritain,  where  fuch  a  participation,  in  the  birthright 
of  its  fubjed,  cannot   be    beftowed  but  by  the   legiflature ; 
that  is,  in  effect,  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Whenever,  therefore,  this  high  and  great  favour  is  conferred, 
it  mull  be  prefumed  to  flow  from  juft  and  weighty  reafons ; 
fuch  as  eminent  fervices   aftually  performed    by  thofe  who 
feek  it,  or  which  may  be  rationally  expected   from  them ; 
and  in  this  light,  acts  of  naturalization  are  highly  reafonable, 
as  they  are  apparently  calculated  for  the  public  benefit ;  and 
arguments  of  this  kind  may  be  ufually  fuggefted,  when  fa- 
vours of  this  fort  have  been  rendered  more  general,  with  a 
view  to  invite  into  this  country  foreign  proteftants  of  eafy 
fortunes,  fkilful  in  commerce,  capable  of  introducing  or  im- 
proving  manufaftures,  or,  in  a  word,    fit  to  become  ufeful 
members  of  the  community  ;  into  which  thev  are  received  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  become  entitled  to  all  that  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  Engliihmen. 

Thefe  motives,  ariiing  from    reciprocal    advantages,  have 
keen  efteemed  io  wife  and  equitable,  that  acts  of  naturaliza- 
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tion,  fo  founded,  have  been  ever  confidered  ai  tending  highly 
to  the  advantage  of  this  nation,  and  more  efpecially  to   the 
mercantile  intereft,  which  certainly  reaped  very  fignal  and 
indifputabie  advantages  from  them;  as  is  particularly  mani- 
feft  from  numbers  of  opulent  families  now  fubfifting  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  that  were  originally  invited,  fixed,  or  eftablifhed 
here,  in  virtue  of  fuch  wife  and  falutary  laws. 
But  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  the   fame 
benefits,  or  any  other  adequate  to  them,  can  arife  from  par- 
ticular or  general  acts  of  naturalization,  where  the  privileges 
gi  anted  to  ftrangers  are  not  in  fome  meafure   reftrained  to 
their  refider.ee  within  the  British  Dominions;  and  this 
from  the  laft  bill  for  fuch  a  general  naturalization,  feemed  to 
have  been  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature,  Irom  a  claufe  evidently 
founded  upon  this  reafoning. 

The  naturalizing  foreigners,  and  thereby  giving  them  a  title 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Britifh  fubjects,  without  requiring  from 
them  the  plain  and  natural  equivalent  of  residing  here, 
puts  it  in  their  power  to  fettle  in  foreign  countries,  with  all 
the  advantages  due  to  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain;  and 
thereby  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  ferving  their  own 
countrymen,  and,  indeed,  foreigners  of  all  nations,  at  the 
expence  of  Great-Britain,  without  any  the  leaft  advantage 
accruing  to  this  nation. 

With  refpect  to  foreigners  thus  naturalized,  and  eftablifhed 
as  factors  abroad,  we  are  not  led,  either  from  reafon  or  ex- 
perience, to  conceive,  that  they  can  have  any  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  interefts,  or  any  real  zeal  or  rooted  affect  ion 
for  the  welfare  of  Great- Britain ;  but  mull  be  chiefly  govern- 
ed by  that  principle  of  felf-intereft,  which  originally  led  them 
to  feek  fuch  privileges,  of  which  they  might  avail  them- 
felvej,  in  confequence  of  thofe  treaties  and  alliances  con- 
cluded with  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  by  which 
many  valuable  immunities  and  indigencies  are  fecured  to 
her  fubjects,  equivalents  for  which  are,  and  will  be  always 
expected  from  the  Britifh  nation.  Thefe  may  frequently 
occafion  a  public  expence,  and  that  expence  muft  be  raifed 
by  taxes  on  the  natives  of  this  ifland  ;  but  thefe  naturalized 
foreigners  refiding  abroad,  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to 
them.  Foreigners,  under  thefe  circumftances,  are  then  more 
favoured  than  the  natives. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  unrcftrained  acts  of  naturaliza- 
tion to  factors  abroad,  ought  to  be  extremely  clear  and  con- 
vincing; for  in  Ruffia,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  countries,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  make  the  natives  under- 
ftand,  how  the  people  of  any  other  country  can  become 
Englifhmen,  or  Britifh  fubjects,  and  by  that  means  entitled 
to  the  privileges  that  by  Treaties  are  ftipulated  to  us. 
Thus  fuch  treaties  may  be  rendered  very  precarious,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation  weakened,  and  the  conduct  of  fuch  fo- 
reigners fubject  us  to  difputes  and  inconveniences,  which 
otherwife  might  never  have  arifen. 

The  act  of  navigation,  that  wife  and  falutary  law,  which 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  breathes  a 
fpirit  that  would  incline  us  to  think  the  fame  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  Britifh  fubjects,  as  to  Britifh  bottoms ;  and 
that  aft  imaginable  precaution  fhould  be  taken  to  fecure  the 
advantages  ariiing  by  acommiffionon  the  fale  of  the  com- 
modities and  manufactures  of  this  ifland,  to  their  natural 
proprietors  and  native  fubjects;  more  efpecially  at  a  juncture, 
when  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  all  the  na- 
tions in  Europe  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

The  queftionthen  is,  If  upon  this  principle  we  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpect  in  beftowing  the  privileges  of  fubjects  on 
thofe  who  were  yefterday  our  rivals,  without  any  fecurity 
that  they  will  not  become  the  fame  to-morrow  ?  To  this  we 
may  alfo  add,  that  as  there  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
our  traffic  was  engrofled  by  Lombards,  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  members  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  other  fo- 
reigners, if  we  ought  in  common  prudence  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  bring  us  into  the  like  ftate again?' 
The  connexion  which  the  nation  hath  with  foreigners,  and 
the  advantages  confefledly  derived  from  them,  has  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in 
-this  kingdom  ;  but  general  views  of  things  do  not  always 
give  the  mind  that  light  and  fatisfaction  as  a  particular  object, 
which  it  can  more  eafily  grafp,  and  from  thence,  with  the 
greateft  facility,  enlarge  itfelf,  and  take  in  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  Let  us  then  examine  the  particular  cafe  which  gave 
occafion  to  thefe  remarks.  '  The  amount  of  the  reafons  a- 
gainft  any  reftrictive  claufe  in  the  acts  of  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  as  factors  in  Ruffia  *,  was  this,  that  the  treaty 
of  commerce  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ruffia  is  really  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  and  that  the 
figure  which  the  Engliih  make  in  Ruffia  is  owing  to  their 
aflbciation  with  foreigners  in  that  country.'  A  further  ar- 
gument was,  '  That  foreigners  fituated  in  Ruffia  are  under 
«  peculiar  difadvantages  to  all  other  foreigners,  or  even  what 

*  they  themfelves  would  be  if  fituated  in  any  other  country; 

*  not  by  any   particular  law  of  the  legiflature,  but  from  a 
«  partial  regulation  of  the  Ruffia  company,  by  which  each 


*  A  paper  publifhed  in  1752. 
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member  is  retrained,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  taken  upcn  his 
'  admiffion  to  his  freedom,   from  giving  any  commiffions  to 

*  any  perfon  not  free  of  that  company ;    and  that  freedom  is 

*  never  granted  but  to  Britifh-born  and  naturalized  fubjedts:' 
from  whence  it  is  deduced,  that  the  trade  is  a  monopoly. 
Thusbecaufe  the  Ruflia  company  do  not  give  up  to  foreign- 
ers the  benefits  of  the  Ruffian  trade  with  Great-Britain,  there- 
fore their  charter  is  hurtiul  to  Great- Britain.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  trade  where  a  greater 
liberty  is  open  to  the  natives  of  a  country  than  this  in  queftion. 
The  Ruffian  markets  are  always  well  fupplied,  each  trader 
purfuing  his  own  inclination  to  import,  and  his  own  opinion 
concerning  the  rife  and  fall  of  markets,  and  the  opportunities 
of  fale.  I  have  known  Britifh  houfes  in  St  Peterfburgh,  that, 
for  feveral  fucceffive  years,  h3ve  had  from  40  to  100  bales  of 
cloth  remaining  over  the  annual  demand.  The  credit  given 
the  Ruffians  is  never  lefs  than  twelve  months,  unlefs  infmall 
articles,  and  it  is  often  extended  to  fifteen  and  eighteen 
months ;  and  the  prices  of  goods  are  as  low  as  poffible,  for 
the  merchant  to  receive  a  living  profit. 

There  are  no  monopolies  or  exclufive  privileges  aflumed  by 
the  Ruffia  company,   nor  any  rule  of  conduct  eftabliflied, 
which  has  the  leaft  appearance  of  being  injurious  to  this  na- 
tion ;  for  any  natural-born  Proteftant  fubjedt  may,  for  5  1. 
take  his  freedom  of  the  company,  go  into  Ruffia,  and  efta- 
blifh  a  houfe  of  bufinefs,  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh 
crown.     The  Englifh  merchant  may  alfo  confign  goods  to 
any  perfon  who  is  a  native  of  Ruffia,  or  a  fubjeel  of  Great- 
Britain,  remembering  that  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
Britifh  fubjects  in  Ruffia,  according  to  the  27th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,    is  about  one-third  part  in  the  cuftoms 
of  foldiers  cloths  *,  Yorkfhires  f,  and   flannels.      Nor  is 
there  any  reftraint  with  regard  to  the  markets  of  thefe  king- 
doms, for  any  Ruflian,  as  well  as  freeman  of  the  company, 
may  fend  Ruffian  goods  into  England  j  he  is  only  to  pay  the 
aliens  duty,  as  eftabliflied  by  law  J.     The  law  of  nations, 
the  right  of  reciprocal  protection,  and  the  laft  articles  of  the 
treaty  do,  I  apprehend,  make  the  Ruffians  intirely  free  to 
trade  to  this  country.  Some  Ruffian  merchants  have  actually 
been  here,  but  finding  they  could  not  difpofeof  their  goods 
in  a  fatisfactory  manner,  nor  live  near  fo  cheap  as  at  home, 
they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

*  Coarfe  cloths  fo  called. 
f  A  thick  coarle  cloth. 

J  This  duty  amounts  to  3  s.  4  d.  on  a  ton  of  hemp,  or  about 
x  per  cent,  on  the  prefent  value  of  hemp,  at  23  1.  per  ton, 
which,  in  peneral  terms,  is  provided  ior  in  the  tieaty  of 
commerce. 

Befides  this  favour  in  the  cuftoms,  the  Britifh  factors  in  St 
Peterfburgh  efteem  it  a  valuable  privilege,  that,  in  all  cafes 
where  they  are  defendants,  particularly  bankruptcy,  their  af- 
fairs are  cognizable  by  the  college  of  trade,  and  their  books 
facred  to  the  infpection  of  reputable  merchants,  appointed  by 
that  college.  In  many  cafes,  alfo,  where  they  are  plaintiffs, 
they  apply  to  the  college  of  trade ;  but  their  common  fuits 
and  demands  for  money  of  the  Ruffian  merchants,  have  been 
for  fome  years  transferred  to  the  magiftracy  *. 

*  This  was  a  moil  ignorant  and  corrupt  tribunal,  and  a  lhame 
to  the  Ruffian  nation  in  my  time;  but  if  it  mould  continue 
the  fame,  it  is  in  the  power  of  factors  to  reprefent  this 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  quartering  of  foldiers  in  Ruffia,  the  Bri- 
tifh fubjects  are  indulged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  no  doubt 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  a  favour,  under  a  military  government, 
to  be  exempt  from  it.  This  privilege,  however,  was  more 
facred  and  more  confiderable  formerly  than  of  late  years :  I 
have  myfelf  oppofed  attempts  made  by  the  officers  of  the  po- 
lice to  oblige  me,  as  a  tenant,  to  find  quarters.  1  do  not 
know  that  thefe  attempts  have  yet  fucceeded  againft  tenant 
or  landlord  ;  but  if  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  find  quarters, 
and  the  rent  is  taifed  on  this  account,  the  tenant  ought  to 
complain :  for  we  confide r  it  not  only  as  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty,  that  Britifh  fubjects  fnall  enjoy  an  intire  exemption 
from  quarters,  that  is,  the  landlord  not  being  chargeable  with 
it,  the  tenant  (hall  have  his  rent  fo  much  the  cheaper.  This 
muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  16th  article,  or  it  means  nothing  ; 
for  who  can  imagine  it  fhould  be  deemed  a  favour  to  a  Britifh 
government,  that  common  foldiers  may  not  fit  in  the  compt- 
ing-houfe  of  a  Britifh  merchant  in  Ruffia  ? 
How  cautious  the  Ruffians  are  of  being  lavifh  of  any  efTential 
part  of  the  treaty,  appears  by  this,  that,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  legality  of  property,  when  a  Britifh  fubjeel:  firft  appears  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  of  St  Peterfburgh,  the  officers  demand  a 
certificate  of  his  Majefty's  conful,  that  the  perfon  is  really 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  and  without  it  they  will  not  clear  his 
goods. 

In  what  manner  this  treaty  of  commerce  is  confidered  by  the 
Ruffians,  may  be  deduced  from  the  embafly  of  Monfieur  de 
Dieu  at  the  Ruffian  court,  in  1745.  It  is  generally  reported, 
and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  his  chief  bufinefs  was  to  nego- 
ciate  a  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  behalf  of  his  matters,  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  pn  the  plan  of  that  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  accomplifh  any  fuch 
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treaty  :  and  if  fo  able  and  fo  favoured  a  minifrer  could  noi 
procure  this  privilege  for  his  countrymen,   the  Ruffians  cerl 
tamly  meant  not  that  the  advantages  they  grant  to  BfllTiirt 
Subjects  fhould   become  general;  fo  that  naturalizations 
granted  to  foreigners  in  Ruffia  tend  to  enervate  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  may  at  length  render  it  contemptible. 
The  Ruffians  know  very  well,  that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft 
hat  discovered  Archangel ;  that  they  had  an  excludve  privi- 
lege  of  trade  to  Ruffia  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;   that 
reter   the  Great,  whofe  maxims  of  government   are  juftly 
near  to  them    always  fhewed  a  diftinguifhed  regard  to  the 
J-nglilh  merchants,  and  even  at  the  time  that  the  politics  of 
the  two  nations  did  not  intirely  coincide  *,  he  gave  them  his 
royal  word,  that,  at  all  events,  they  might  confider  themfelves 
as  under  his  peculiar  care  and   protection  :  this  I  have  been 
allured  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  his  imperial  Maiefty. 
I  he  Ruffians  are  alfo  fenfible  of  the  political,  as  well  as  of 
the  commercial  intereft  of  the  two  nation?,  and  con/ider  this 
country,  and  I  hope  will  always  confider  it,  as  their  heredi- 
tary triend  f.     As  our  extenfive  commerce  has  reached  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  the  greater  our  fupport  is  at  home,  the 
greater  muft  our  reputation  be  abroad.     Reputation  is  cer- 
tainly no  imaginary  thing,  but  muft  be  in  fome  degree  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  our  commercial  intereft,  with  relation  to 
the  ipiru  0/  commerce  iri  our  factories  abroad; 

*  Some  difference  with  his  late  Majeily  as  eleclorof  Hanover 
t  1  remember  the  compliment  made  to  this  mtion  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Aftracan,  a  very  ingenious  man,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers,  freaking  to  his 
friends  in  my  prefence  :  <  You  are  to  confider,  fays  he.  the 

Englifh  merchants  in  a  different  light  from  thofe  of  any 

•  other  nation  trading  to  this  country;    they  are  fkilful, 

•  generous,  humane,  upright ;  they  extend  their  commerce 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  every  country  where  they  come 

«  is  enriched  by  them.     The  commodities  they  deal  in  are 

necettary,  fabftan-ial,  of  the  greateft  ofe  to  the  commu- 

'  nity,  and  they  take  off  more  of  the  Ruffian  commodities 

•  than  all  the  other  nations  united.' 

The  Britifh  houfes  in  St  Peterfburgh  have  not  only  a  trade  to 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  to  Holland,  Pruffia,  Sweden, 
Holftein,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany  ;  alfo  to  Portugal, 
Spain    and  Italy;  this  has  arifen  from  the  connetf.cns  of  their 
extenfive  commerce,  intirely  independent  of  naturalized  fub- 
jeds  in  Ruffia.     On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
naturalized  fubjects  *.      There  long  has   been,   and  I  hope 
ever  will  be,  an  honourable  diftinclion  abroad  between  us  and 
other  foreigners,  both  as  Britons  and  as  Merchants 
not  in  the  efteem  of  the  Ruffians  only,  but  of  all  other  na- 
tions.    Whether  it  is  worthy  of  national  obftrvation  or  nor* 
can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjea;   but 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  naturalization  of  foreigner  to  refide 
in  Ruffia  creates  i:l  blood  in  the  breafts  of  his  Majefty's  natu- 
ral-born fubjeds  who  are  in  that   country:  it   would  nave 
created  much  more,   but  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  natu- 
ralized factors  who  have  not  failed  ;  had  they  conducted  their 
trade  with  moderation  and  prudence,  it  is  probable  the  ijri- 
tifli  commerce  might  have  been  intirely  in  their  hands,  aiid 
this  nation  nothing  the  better  for  the  commiffion  on  the  fale 
of  Britifh  commodities,  or  on  the  purchafe  of  thofe  of  Ruffia. 
Belides,  is  it  not  highly  reafonable  to  think  that  fuch  natu- 
ralized fubjects  would  be  lefs  tender  than  the  Britifh  faclors 
in  regard  to  the  prices  this  nation  might  pay  for  Naval 
Stores  ? 

*  1  have  heard  the  Ruflian  merchants  occaficnaHy  t.-ea"  us 
with  ridicule,  by  ufing  a  droll  expreffion,  which  fig,  hie.', 
'  Are  you  a  white- wafhed  Englishman  ?'  And  a  naturalized 
faftor  being  in  fome  diftrefs,  pleaded  his  be^ng  an  Engidh 
fubjeel,   to  Valenofky,   a  minifter  of  the  empiefs   A:we: 

•  You  an  Englifh  fubject  !  fays  the  minifter,  why  you  was 
'  born  in  (Jafan,  in  the  dominion  of  the  emprefs.' 

I  palled  fome  years  of  my  life  at  Lifbon,  where  I  obferved 
that  the  French  Proteftants  in  that  place  live  in  mutual  har- 
mony with  the  native  fubjects  of  this  ifland  ;  and  from  the 
experience  we  have  that  their  riches  always  center  here,  they 
are  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  Britifh 
fubjects. 

The  trading  world  is  often  fufpected  of  acting  upon  narrow 
principles ;  yet  our  factors  abroad  are  not  only  for  the  moft 
part  loyal,  but,  upon  the  comparifon  of  the  feveral  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live  with  the  excellent  conftitution 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  they  contract  a  patriot  and  difinterefted 
fpirit:  but  when,  from  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  they  appre- 
hend the  intention  of  the  legiflature  is  defeated,  and  their 
own  intereft  hurt  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  alarmed,  and 
think  it  their  duty  to  appeal  to  their  country.  The  Britifh 
factors  in  Portugal  arejealous  of  thofe  foreigners,  whohavin? 
obtained  of  the  Britifh  crown  a  participation  of  the  Biitifh 
birthrights,  carry  all  their  wealth  to  any  country  except  this 
ifland,  where,  indeed,  their  paternal  connections  do  not  cen- 
ter *.  Many  of  the  Portugal  traders  figned  the  petition  already 
mentioned,  the  meaning  of  which  is  intelligible  beyond  difpute, 

*  Mr  Raihleigh,  a  great  Portugal  trader,  who  has  given 
eilatesto  many  Hamburghers  in  Lifbon,  can. tell  if  any  of 
them  ever  brought  a  fhilling  of  it  intothij  country, 
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and  feems  to  (peak  the  general  fenfe  of  the  merchants  of  this 
metropolis,   though  fome  may  be  inclined,   upon   differ- 
ent Principles,  to  different  Sentiments. 
The  British  Factors  in  Hamburgh  have  not  one  na- 
turalized fubject  among  them.    The  convention  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Hamburgh  company  with  the  regency  of  that  city,  will 
not  admit  any  naturalized   fubjecl  to  a  participation  of  the  J 
valuable  immunities  of  that  company,  and  which,  for  a  feries 
of  years,  they  have  enjoyed  with  a  mod  unblemifhed  reputa- 
tion :  and  what  could  this  nation  gain  by  an  admiflion  of  na- 
turalized fubjects  into  that  factory  ? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  whatever  we  play  into  their 
hands  is  a  lofing  game  to  this  country  ;  for  I  do  not  compre- 
hend what  they  could  give  us  in  exchange.  My  reafon  for 
thinking  it  is  a  lofing  game  is  this ;  with  regard  to  the  Ruflia 
factors,  I  know  at  this  time  eight  or  ten  Britifh  fubjects,  I 
fuppofe  there  are  more,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  their  for- 
tunes as  factors  in  that  country,  and  fome  of  them  are  yet 
interefted  in  houfes  there  ;  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  perfons 
but  has  brought  riches,  more  or  lefsj  and  fome  of  them,  I 
believe,  to  a  confiderable  amount,  to  the  national  (lock  ot 
this  country,  and  are,  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  good 
members  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  feen  a  lift  of  24  foreigners,  many 
of  whom  I  know  perfonally,  who,  within  thefe  25  years,  have 
been  naturalized,  and  of  all  this  number,  in  all  this  time, 
only  one  ever  came  into  this  kingdom,  and  he  had  particular 
connections  with  a  Britifh  fubjed.  It  muft  be  obferved,that 
it  was  only  25  years  fince  any  naturalization  reached  Ruflia ; 
the  trade  then  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  now,  nor  had 
our  people  eftablifhed  themfelves  there  under  the  fanction  of 
fuch  a  treaty  as  the  prefent. 

We  are  jealous  of  weakening  ourfelves  by  the  want  of  fo- 
reign aids;  but  to  think  ou;felves  dependent  in  cafes  where 
our  intereft  in  one  light  is  apparently  wounded,  is  it  not  to 
weaken  ourfelves,  for  fear  of  being  weakened  ?  Not  to  con- 
found things  of  a  different  nature  under  one  name,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  circumftances  of  naturalized  fubjects  at 
home,  under  this  government,  and  intitled  to  enjoy  all  the 
good, and  fubject  to  frnre  in  all  the  evils,  which  befal  the  ftate, 
are  very  different  from  thofe  perfons  who  participate  of  the 
advantages  which  this  nation  enjoys  abroad. 
The  intention  of  naturalization,  no  doubt,  is  the  benefit  of 
this  ifland  ;  and  if  there  are  cafes  in  which  naturalizations  are 
not  attended  with  any  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  profti- 
tute  the  honour  of  the  nation,  enervate  its  influence,  and 
counteract  its  native  fubjects,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  fuch 
cafes  have  not  been  fet  in  a  proper  light. 
The  French  Proteftants  have,  indeed,  ftrong  connections  with 
this  ifland  ;  their  parentage,  their  intereft,  or  the  protection 
they  receive,  induce  them  to  confider  this  as  their  proper 
home,  and,  confequently,  they  are  intitled  to  all  the  regard 
which  we  can  fhew  them. 

If  experience  is  the  beft  guide  of  life,  it  is  that  which  muft 
teach  us  whom  to  receive  into  our  breafts  as  friends,  and  who 
to  reject,  in  the  commercial  light  we  now  confider  the  fub- 
ject, as  no  friends  to  this  country.  By  what  rule  can  we 
judge  better,  than  by  obferving  thofe  people  who  return  our 
kindnefs  with  gratitude,  and  thofe  who  forget  the  benefits 
they  receive  ? 

If  our  firft  concern  ought  to  be  for  our  own  children,  it  ought 
then  to  be  confidered  how  many  fons  of  tradefmen,  mer- 
chants, gentlemen,  and  even  noblemen,  are  loft  to  their  pa- 
rents, their  country,  and  their  God,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment ?  Merchants  are  no  where  more  honourably  efteemed 
than  in  this  country  ;  but  they  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  knowlege  for  which  they  are  efteemed  in  diftant  climes: 
and  fhall  we  encourage  foreigners  to  take  their  place  ? 
There  cannot  be  more  trade  carried  on  than  a  country  will 
bear ;  it  will  ufually  employ  fo  much  money,  fo  many  hands, 
and  no  more.    Do  we  want  money  in  this  nation  to  carry  on 
our  trade  ?  By  no  means.     It  is  true,  the  national  intereft  is 
already  very  low,  perhaps  it  will  be  lower  ftill ;  and  what  will 
be  the  confequence,  but  we  muft  throw  more  money  into 
trade,   and  extend   our  fettlements  and  commercial  intereft 
over  the  earth  as  much  as  poflible  ?  Why  fhould  we  encourage 
Foreigners  to  do  any  thing  for  us  Abroad,  which  we 
can  do  better  Ourse  lves  ?  What  circumftances  fhould  we 
be  in,  if  all  our  Factors  Abroad  were  foreigners  ?  What 
tie,  or  what  fecurity  fhould  we  have  of  their  integrity,  in  the 
Sale  of  our  Commodities,  much  lefs  in  the  promotion 
of  our  National   Manufactures,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  other  countries,  or  zeal  in  the  purchafe  of  the  com- 
modities of  the  countries  where  they  refide,  if  they  left  us  no 
pledge  of  their  fidelity,  nor  fpent  any  part  of  their  Jives  in 
this  ifland  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  riches  do  not  our  Factors  bring 
home  !  How  many  confiderable  men  have  not  we  in  this  me- 
tropolis from  Lisbon  !  Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  wealth 
that  has  been  brought  here  by  East-India  Factors? 
Are  not  thefe  great  national  objects  ?  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  are  ever  fending  us  new  recruits  to  our  commercial 
ftrength,  ariiing  from  Factorage.  But  there  is  yet  a 
further  reafon  which  occurs :  let  the  warmed  advocates  for 


general  naturalizations,  without  any  diftinctions  of  perlons, 
profeflions,  or  refidence,  confider  how  deltructive  fuch  na- 
turalizations are  to  our  General  System  of  Natu- 
ralization and  National  Profit.  If  we  give  to 
foreign  Proteftants  abroad  that  which  fhould  invite  them 
hither,  we  may  even  prevent  their  coming  to  us.  By  being 
lavifh  of  our  beneficence,  we  feem  to  be  fufficiently  paid  by 
their  acceptance  of  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  return  which 
they  are  to  make  us.  For  what  foreigner,  feeing  us  fo  pro- 
digal of  our  bounty  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  which  he  knows 
to  be  injurious  to  the  natural-born  fubjects  of  this  ifland,  can, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  beneficial  to  himfelf,  entertain  any  other 
opinion  than  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  purfue  our  own 
intereft  ? 

The  original  intention  of  naturalization  being  confefledly  the 
benefit  of  this  nation,  where  there  is  the  leaft  ground  of  fuf- 
picion  that  the  party  going  abroad  means  not  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  national  advantage,  ought  he  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to 
declare  on  what  principles  he  pretends  to  the  favour  in 
queftion  ;  and  if  it  fhould  appear  that  he  deceived  the  legif- 
lature,  would  not  fuch  a  refentment  be  due  as  at  leaft  to  re- 
fufe  a  compliance  ? 

If  a  reciprocal  regard  to  the  intereft  of  this  nation  is  the  fole 
motive  of  the  invitation  given  to  foreigners  who  refide  here, 
and  if  by  their  refidence  they  do  in  fact  give  us  the  earned 
of  a  grateful  return,  is  there  no  fecurity  to  be  afked  of  thofe 
who  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  live  amongft  us,  nor  give 
us  any  kind  of  equivalent  ?  The  very  expectation  of  advan- 
tage from  them  is  diftant,  remote,  confufed,  and,  perhaps, 
utterly  unintelligible. 

The  injury  is  obvious  to  demonftration,  and  is  actually  con> 
plained  of  by  thofe  who  feel  it,  whofe  intereft  is  common  with 
that  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  reader  to  whom  the  fubject  is  new,  muft  now  be  in- 
formed, that  the  merchants  and  Ruflia  fadtors  at  length  ob- 
tained the  thing  they  afked,  by  fixing  the  time  of  abfence  to 
the  naturalized  foreigners  already  mentioned,  to  three  years, 
and  then  to  refide  three  years  alternately  in  this  country,  or 
to  become  an  alien  :  but  this  was  a  temporizing  accommo- 
dation of  the  matter,  and  does  not  feem  to  anfwer  the  full 
intent  of  the  legiflature.  Upon  the  principle  that  this  re- 
ftridtive  claufe  will  produce  the  end  propofed,  it  might  be- 
come a  rule  of  conduct  to  the  nation  in  fimilar  cafes  of  na- 
turalized factors.  As  a  trading  nation,  we  might  be  yet 
more  indulging  to  thofe  whofe  connections  are  nearly  equal 
with  the  common  ties  of  the  natural-born  fubjects.  But  let 
us  confider  difpaflionately,  how  dangerous  it  is  in  politics  to 
enter  very  deep  into  refinements  of  this  fort,  either  imme- 
diately to  advance  the  intereft  of  a  nation,  or  to  prevent  an 
injury  which  may  be  more  remote. 

The  object  moft  dear  to  an  honeft  man  is  the  real  happinefs 
of  his  country.  This  principle  being  laid  down,  let  us  con- 
fider what  means  are  moft  effectual  to  obtain  this  and  in  a 
direct  view.  We  lie  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  in  Europe 
ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  people  into  his  country, 
as  we  defire  to  engage  foreigners  who  can  bring  riches,  arts, 
or  induftry,  to  come  to  this  ifland.  He  gives  them  lands 
and  great  immunities;  he  has  brought  20,000  into  his  capital 
in  a  few  years  ;  but  he  is  far  frorn  extending  thofe  privileges 
to  perfons  out  of  his  dominions.  With  regard  to  ourfelves,  the 
fame  reafons  that  induce  us  to  give  encouragement  to  people 
to  come  to  this  ifland,  may  be  a  fufficient  motive  not  to  give 
it  out  ot  thefe  dominions,  and  under  foreign  jurifdiction.  If 
we  carry  our  views  fo  far  as  to  give  foreigners  abroad  a  power 
of  taking  fhare  in  what  our  own  people  pofiefs,  without  any 
fecurity  of  the  leaft  return  from  fuch  foreigners,  nay,  where 
all  appearances  make  againft  any  return,  do  we  not  counter- 
act our  own  principle  ? 

If  it  is  urged,  That  a  nation  cannot  be  faid  to  confer  a  favour 
which  by  reftrictions  is  rendered  lefs  valuable;  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend, without  being  Quixotes  in  politics,  what  it  is  we 
mean  by  thefe  words :  for  fuppofe  intereft  is  the  object  in 
purfuit :  as  to  weakening  the  influence  of  naturalization,  by 
which  commerce  is  intended  to  be  promoted,  this  alfo  feems 
to  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  we  fhould  run  all  hazards, 
rather  than  lofe  any  poflibility  of  getting  a  fubject  who  is  a 
foreigner,  though  at  the  expence  of  a  fubject  who  is  a  native. 
It  is  faid  that  naturalization  without  limitation  has,  after  an 
indefinite  abfence,  brought  foreigners  into  this  country,  who 
might  not  otherwife  have  come.  It  would  be  well  worth 
examining  if  this  is  true,  and  who  fuch  perfons  are,  and  what 
were  their  inducements  to  fettle  here,  before  this  argument 
can  be  anfwered  ;  for,  when  they  do  in  fact  come,  we  re- 
ceive them  with  open  arms ;  and  we  ought  to  countenance 
and  encourage  thofe  who  may  fettle  here,  if  we  do  not  pay 
too  much  for  it.  But  I  do  not  comprehend  that  here  are  any 
fettlements  of  fuch  weight  as  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  conduit  in 
oppofition  to  our  commercial  intereft,  as  it  appears  in  a  di- 
rect view.  The  cafe  before  us  is  foreign  to  the  countenan- 
cing of  ftrangers,  who  fet  out  upon  a  principle  of  dcfigning 
to  fettle  in  this  ifland.  I  fay  foreign  to  such  Princi- 
ple ;  for  though  many  French  Proteftants  have  come  here, 
after  being  as  long  abroad  under  the  protection  of  the  crown 
of  Great- Britain  as  they  pleafed,  yet  ftill  the  matter  will  re& 
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on  this  idue :  are  we  (o  fond  of  naturalization,  as  to  give  a 
power  to  foreigners,  without  diftinaion,  to  fupplant  our  own 
people,  when  experience  teaches  us  we  have  no  juft  grounds 
to  expea  any  fuitable  returns  r 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
of  curbing  in  any  degree  the  inclinations  of  the  natural-born 
fubit-as  in  regard  to  commerce,  or  of  damping  that  fpirit  and 
application  to  trade,  on  which  is  founded  the  opulence  of  this 
nation,  and  its  ftrength  and  influence  as  a  maritime  power. 
And  whilll  intereft.  is  the  great  incentive  to  human  adions, 
and  particularly  fusions  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  more  we  interp  >fe  to  countenance  foreigners  in 
commercial  defigns,  in  cafes  not  demonftrably  beneficial  to 
this  country,  the  more  we  deprefs  the  fpirits  of"  our  own 
merchants,  who  confefTedly  do  advance  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  :  and  this  difcouragement  may  extend  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  their  being  deprived  of  thole  profits  which  imme- 
diately accrue  from  the  (hare  fuch  naturalized  foreigners  have 
in  their  trade,  buc  alfo  to  a  jealoufy  of  being  intirely  fup- 
planted,  in  the  courfe  of  time. 

May  it  not  be  queftioned  what  prejudices  would  this  nation 
receive,  if  no  naturalized  fubjea,  'till  he  has  refided  here 
feven  years,  nor  the  children  born  abroad  of  perfons  already 
naturalized,  their  parents  not  having  lived  in  his  Majefty's 
dominions  for  the  fame  number  of  years,  were  received  a- 
broad  as  faaors  or  merchants,  in  common  with  native-born 
fubjeas  ?  If  it  can  be  demonftrated  that  fuch  prejudice  will 
be  greater  than  any  that  can  be  proved  on  the  other  fide  the 
queftion,  there  is  no  room  for  a  debate  ;  but  if  it  can  be  made 
appear  that  it  is  only  equal,  the  fcale,  we  may  expea,  will 
turn  in  favour  of  the  native  fubjea,  much  more  if  the  pre- 
judice is  againft  the  latter,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  the  na- 
tional and  mercantile  intereft  are  but  two  words  for  the  fame 
"thino-.  The  impartial  reader  will  confider  the  argument,  not 
the  writer,  if  I  am  fufpeaed  of  intereft,  where  I  have  no 
other  view  than  national  benefit;  yet  the  real  truth  can  re- 
ceive no  diminution  :  I  hope  that  will  be  done  which  is  moft 
for  the  intereft  of  my  country,  be  it  what  it  will.' 

Russia  confidered  with  relation  to  other  principal  ftates 
and  empires. 

The  rorthern  parts  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Swedifh  dominions  to  thofe  of  China  and  Japan, 
are  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fecure  not  only  from 
danger,  but  from  apprehenhons,  having  on  that  fide  a  fea 
hitherto  impenetrable,  and  through  which,  if  any  paflage 
could  be  found,  it  muft  turn  to  the  benefit,  but  can  never 
prove  of  any  difadvantage,  to  the  fubjeas  of  Ruffia ;  which 
is  a  point  of  great  confequence,  and  a  bleffing  fcarce  known 
to  any  other  country  than  this.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
towards  China  are  alfo  inacceffible,  as  confiding  of  deferts 
impenetrable  by  armies,  but  which  yield  a  tolerable  paflage 
for  caravans ;  fo  that  the  Ruffians  may  alway  s  reckon  on  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Chinefe,  and,  whenever  they  apply  them- 
felves  ferioufly  thereto,  may  make  this  friendfhip  turn  to  their 
advantage. 

The  Tartars  inhabiting  the  countries  between  Ruffia  and  Per- 
fia,  are  no  longer  formidable  to  the  firft-mentioned  empire ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  all  refpea  it,  and  many  of  them  have 
willingly  fubm'itted,  and  become  vaflals  to  it. 
The  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  dominions  which  the  Ruffians  have 
on  that  fide,  give  them  a  fair  opening  into  Perfia,  which  they 
have  already  improved  fo,  as  to  gain  to  themfelves  a  very  ad- 
vantageous trade  ;  and  this  by  degrees  may  be  extended,  per- 
haps, as  far  as  the  Eaft-Indies. 

It  will   always  be  the  intereft  of  Ruffia  to  cultivate  a  good 
underftanding  with  the  Shah ;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  fhe 
would  not  have  much  to  fear,  fince  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  be- 
ing open,  fhe  might  foon  make  an  end  of  the  war,  by  letting 
loofe  upon  them  the  Tartars  who  are  her  tributaries.     The 
Turks,  and  their  affociates  the  Crim  Tartars,  are  more  dan- 
gerous enemies;  but,  at  prefent,  the  circumftances  of  the 
Porte  are  fuch  as  fcarce  will  allow  her  to  break  with  the  Ruf- 
fians, if  (he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Perfia;  and  we  fhall 
hereafter  fee,  that  Ruffia  can  never  want  the  power  of  de- 
fending herfelf  on  this  fide,  or  even  of  making  the  Turks 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  breaking  with  her  without  juft  provo- 
cation.    The  two  great  Chriftian  principalities  depending  up- 
on that  empire,  will  always  have  a  biafs  in  favour  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, and,   therefore,  the  Turks  run  a  greater  hazard  by 
making  war  with  this,  than  with  any  other  nation. 
The  interefts  of  Ruffia  in  Europe  are  not  bard  to  affign.    As 
to  Sweden,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  live  upon  good  terms 
with  that  crown;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fuperiority  of 
Ruffia,  when  forced  into  a  war,  has  of  late  been  rendered  fo 
apparent,  that  there  are  good  grounds  to  expea  the  Swedes 
will  continue  quiet  on  that  fide  for  a  long  time  to  come,  even 
fuppofing  that  no  ftrefsfhould  be  laid  on  the  natural  connec- 
tions between  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Holftein,  when 
they  come  to  govern  thefe  nations.     As  it  is  requifite  for  the 
court  of  Peterfburgh  to  be  well  with  the  Swedes  on  one  fide, 
fo  it  imports  them  no  lefs  to  be  upon  good   terms  with  the 
Poles  on  the  other ;  for  which  reafon,  we  fee  the  late  Czari- 

vol.  u. 


na  omitted  nothing  to  fet  the  prefent  king  Auguftus  upon 
the  throne  of  Poland,  well  knowing  that  his  interefts  were  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  muft,  without  treaties,  bind  him  effeaually 
to  her's. 

There  feems  to  be  no  great  caufe  of  intercourfe  between  Ruf- 
fia and  Denmark,  farther  than  what  refults  from  attention 
to  the  ballance  of  power  in  the  North,  which  will  always 
incline  a  wife  administration  in  this  empire  to  keep  the  fcales 
as  even  as  may  be,  between  this  crown  and  that  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 

The  interefts  of  Ruffia,  with  refpea  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
are  its  moft  material  concern  ;  for  while  thefe  hoiifes  are 
united,  not  only  by  general  alliances,  but  by  a  due  and  hearty 
regard  for  each  other's  profperity,  neither  has  much  to  fear 
from  the  Turks ;  but  if  they  are  divided,  and  the  Ottomans 
fhould  recover  their  ancient  power,  they  may  be  formidable 
to  both. 

As  to  Pruffia,  of  late  years  great  regard  has  been  due,  and,  in 
Succeeding  times,  it  is  like  to  claim  a  greater ;  but  certainly, 
if  thefe  two  powers  purfue  their  true  intereft?,  and  are  not 
mifled  by  ambitious  views,  they  are  not  like  to  fall  out.  The 
maritime  powers  are  the  natural  allies,  and  hitherto  have  been, 
and  are  like  to  be  faft  friends  to  Ruffia. 
As  to  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  their  dominions  lie  at 
too  great  a  diftance  for  Ruffia  to  have  very  great  intercourfe 
with  them  of  any  fort ;  and  with  refpea  to  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon,  as  the   court  of  Peterfburgh  has  never  had  any  caufe 
to  like,  fo,  in  fpite  of  all  its  power,  there  is  no  probability 
of  its  ever  feeing  much  reafon  to  fear  it. 
And  now  the  imperial  prince  has  iffue,  there  does  not  appear 
any  fign,  at  prefent,  that  this  empire  will  foon  be  diftuibed 
by  any  inteftine  commotions  in  regard  to  the  fuccefiion  ;  nor 
could  any  thing  diftrefs  the  Ruffians  on  this  occafion,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  that  Sweden,   Denmark,  Poland,    and  Prufiia, 
fhould  unite,  and   continue  united  in   this  league,    to  pro- 
mote a  revolution,  which  feems  now  far  from  probable. 
It  is  very  certain,  that  the  great  power  of  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire and  herclofe  connexion  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  has 
excited  a  fpirit   of  fufpicion  and    jealoufy  in  the  North,  to 
which  alfo  the  particular  views  of    feveral  powers  have  not 
a  little  contributed ;  but  notwithftanding  this,    what  has 
been  faid  remains  not  at  all  the  lefs  certain. 
But  if,  on  any  future  occafion,  a  war  fhould  aaually  break 
out  between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  &c.  the  turn 
of  that  war  muft  remain  very  uncertain,  fince  the  force  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  is  really  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  and  would  be  found  fo  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
We  may  from  hence  form  a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  thofe 
minifters  who  direa  at  prefent  the  councils  of  this  empire, 
and  who  by  fhewing  an  unfliaken  fteadinels  in  purfuing  that 
fyftem  which  they  have  adopted,  have  at  leaft  raifed  the  cre- 
dit of  their  government  to  a  very  high  degree,  and,  for  fome 
lime,  made  this  empire  not  only  the  arbiter  of  all  differences 
in  the  north,   but  have  likewife  extended  its  influence  to  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  Europe,  fince  it  is  univerfally  confefled, 
that  the  march  of  the  Ruffian  auxiliaries,  during  the  late  war, 
was  the  meafure  that  contributed  moft  to  the  conclufion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
It  deferves  the  reader's  notice,  likewife,  that,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  the  true  interefts  of  this  empire  will  certainly 
be  the  rules  of  the  reigning  Czarina's  government ;    for  re- 
maining fingle,  and  having  no  particular  defires  or  defigns 
to  gratify,  the  peace  and  profperity  of  her  government  can 
depend  on  nothing  elfe. 

In  confequence  of  this,  a  conftant  and  firm  adherenceto  that 
fyftem,  beft  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  her  fubjeas, 
and  the  glory  of  the  empire,  will  be  theftanding  maxims  in 
the   Czarina's  councils.     As  fuch  a  condua  cannot  fail  of 
having  a  ftrong  tendency  to  promote  peace  and  fatisfaaion 
at  home,  and  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  allies  of  Ruffia, 
by  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  adminiftration  abroad,  there 
are  no  grounds  to  apprehend,  at  leaft  in  our  times,  any  great 
inconveniences  of  extraordinary  alterations  fhould  enfue. 
We  may  likewife  add,  that  things  remaining,  as  they  are 
like  to  remain,  in  their  prefent  pofture  for  a  few  years,  the 
advantages  of  thefe  meafures  will  become  more  and  more  per- 
ceptible, and  a  proper  fenfe  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  difTufe 
itfelf  through  the  inhabitants,  even  of  the  remotefl:  provinces 
of  that  extended  empire,  which  is  certainly  in  a  very  thriving 
condition,  and  will  by  degrees,  in  confequence  of  the  improve- 
ments that  are  daily  making,  come  to  extend  its  power  and 
influence  much  farther  than  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with, 
or  unattentive  to,  political  principles,  can  eafily  conceive. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Ruffia,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

As  the  laft  treaty  of.  peace  has  annexed  fuch  extenfive 
territories  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  in  North-America, 
it  is  now  hoped,  that  we  fhall  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of  Na- 
val Stores  of  any  kind  from  Ruflia,  orelfewhere;  we  be- 
ing able  to  produce  them  there,  in  what  quantities  we  pleafe, 
provided  rational  and  vigorous  means  fhall  be  taken  by  the 
government  of  England  for  that  purpofe.  See  our  articles 
Naval  Stores,  Naval  Affairs,  War. 
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That  the  court  of  England  feems  to  be  in  earneft  about  this 
important  matter,  it  is faid  that  an  Additional  Duty 
will   foon   be  laid   on  the   foreign  importation  of  Hemp, 
Hempseed  and  Flax,  particularly  from  Russia  and  the 
Baltick;  great  quantities,  the  growth  of  our  own  American 
colonies,  being  expeded  over  in  the  fpring. 
RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  fmalleft  county  in  England,  al- 
moftof  a  circular  form,  encompaffed  on  the  eaft  and  fouth 
with  LincolnfhireandNorthamptonfhire,  with  Leicefterfhire 
on  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  with  part  of  Leicefterfhire  and 
Lincolnfhire  on  the  north.     It  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
10  in  breadth,  and  is  computed  at  136  fquare  miles. 
The  air  is   fweet  and  healthful,  it  being  quite  free  from  fogs 
and  mifts.     The  Guafher-Wafh  is  the  chief  river  which  runs 
through  the  fhire,  which  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  middle 
of  the  county.     There  are  feveral   brooks  that  run  into  this 
river,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water,  and 
with  plenty  of  fifh;  almoft  all  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  in 


particular,  have  good  fupplies  from  the  river  Welland,  which 
feparates  it  from  Northamptonfhire  and  Lincolnfhire. 
The  foil  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  paftuie,  which  breeds  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep,  wbofe  wool  is  obferved  to 
be  more  red  than  in  other  countries,  from  a  red  quality  pecu- 
liar to  the  foil.  The  vale  of  Catmos  in  particular,  where 
Oakham  ftands,  is  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  vales  of 
White  Horfe  and  Belvoir.  It  alfo  produces  abundance  of 
wood  for  fuel. 

Okeham  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  fhire-town  for  the 
affizes,  and  for  tranfacting  all  other  public  affairs. 

Uppingham,  a  modern  town,  the  fecond  in  the  county,  and 
the  only  one  that  has  a  market.  It  is  a  neat,  compact, 
well-built  town,  with  a  well-frequented  market  for  cattle, 
corn,  Sec. 

This,  though  a  fmall  county,  is  remarkable  for  many  fine 
feats,  andfomeof  the  firft  rank,  particularly  the  earl  of  Gainf- 
borough's  at  tnton,  and  the  earl  of  Winchelfea's,  at  Burley 
on  the  Hill,  both  near  Okeham. 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

continued  from  the  end  of  letter  Q^ 


With  regard  to  RUM. 

RU  M  imported  in  cafks  not  containing  20  gallons  at 
the  leaft,  (except  for  the  feamen's  ufe)  forfeited,  or  the 
value;  but,  if  it  appears,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  principal 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  imported  without  fraud  or  con- 
cealment, may  be  admitted  to  entry.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  2. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

— -  or  fpirits,  of  the  Britifh  fugar-plantations,  imported 
directly  into  Great-Britain,  may,  on  entry,  and  before  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  of  excife,  be  landed  and  put  into  ware- 
houfes, provided  by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  and  approved 
of  by  the  commiflioners  of  excife,  under  the  joint  locks  ofj 
the  proprietor  and  warehoufe-keeper;  fecurity  being  firft  j 
given  to  pay  the  faid  duty,  (according  to  the  gauge  at  landing) 
as  foon  as  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  fhall  be  fold,  or  at  the  end  of 
fix  months,  if  they  fhall  not  be  then  fold.  15  and  16  Geo. 
II.  c.  25.  §.   1,  7.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  2. 

If  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  fix 

months,  the  commiflioners  may  caufe  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  to 
be  fold  by  auction,  and  out  of  the  produce  difcharge  the  duty 
and  all  expences,  and  pay  the  furplus,  if  any,  to  the  proprie- 
tor.    15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  9.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

1 Landed  without  being  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 

without  the  collector  of  excife,  or  without  a  warrant  from 
the  proper  officers,  or  without  the  prefence  of  an  excife-offi- 
cer,  forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  the  other  to  fuch 
perfon  as  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  15  and  16 
Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  3.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  2. 
_ —  May  from  time  to  time  be  delivered  out  of  fuch  ware- 
houfes,  (but  not  in  lefs  quantities  than  one  cafk,  containing 
at  leaft  20  gallons,  unlefs  it  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen 
in  she  voyage)  on  paying  the  duty,  and  producing  to  the 
warehoufe-keeper,  and  officer  appointed  to  attend,  a  warrant 
or  certificate  from  the  collector,  certifying  fuch  payment. 
15  and  16  Geo.  II.   c.  25.  §.  5,  6.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

§.  2. 

.  Warehoufe-keepers,  and  officers  appointed  to  attend 

warehoufes,  are  to  enter,  in  proper  books,  accounts  of  all  rum, 
&c.  which  fhall  be  brought  into  and  carried  out  of  their  re- 
spective vv  irehoufes ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  fix  months  tranf- 
mit  an  account  thereof,  upon  oath,  to  the  commiflioners  of 
excife,  together  with  what  is  remaining;  and  if  it  fhall  ap- 
pear to  the  faid  commiflioners,  that  any  of  the  faid  rum, 
&c.  has  been  delivered  out  before  payment  of  the  duty,  then 
fuch  warehoufe-keepers  and  officers  refpectively  offending, 
fhall  be  dif?.bled  to  hold  any  publick  office,  and  alfo  forfeit 
iool.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  4.  and  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  26.  §.  2. 

— No  rum  nor  fpirits  of  America,  (except  of  the  growth 

or  manufacture  of  his  majefty's  fugar-colonies  there)  may 
be  imported  into  Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain  in 
(hips  legally  navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  va- 
lue, together  with  the  fhip  and  her  furniture.  6  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.  §.  4. 

And  fince,  there  has  been  an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  late  majefty,  for  encouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  Rum  and  Spirits  of  the  growth,  produce  and 
manufacture,  of  the  Britifh  fugar-plantations,  from  this 
kingdom,  and  of  Britifh  fpirits  made  from  moloffes. 
The  duties  of  cuffom  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
rum  and  fpirits  from  the  Britifh  fugar-plantations,  to  be 
repaid  upon  the    exportation  thereof — And  the  duties  of 


excife  to  be  remitted  upon  all  fuch  as  fhall  be  exported  before 
payment  is  made   of  the  faid  duties— The   exporter  to  give 
bond  for  the  due  exportation  thereof — Upon  producing  a  cer- 
tificate of  fuch  bond  having  been  given,   the  rum,  or  fpirits 
mentioned  therein,  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes 
— And  a  certificate  of  the  quantity,  and  fize  and  marks  of 
the  cafks,  &c.  to  be  given  therewith — And  produced  to  the 
officer  attending  the  fhipping — Due  entry  to  be  made  of  fuch 
delivery — Bonds  to  be  given  for  the  duties  are  to  be  delivered 
up,  upon  oath  made  of  the  intended  exportation — And  cer- 
tificates produced,  &c.  of  the  quantity  fhipped,  and  that  the 
fame  are  proof  fpirits;  and  alfo  of  the  delivery  thereof  from 
the  warehoufes,  &c. — If  part  only  of  the  rum  or  fpirits, 
mentioned  in  the  bond,  are  certified  to  be  delivered  and  fhip- 
ped, the  quantity  is  to  be  indorfed  on  the  bond — And  the 
bond  is  to  be  delivered  up,  when  the  remaining  part  fhall  be 
certified  to  be  delivered  and  {hipped  ;  provided  the  fame  be 
before  the  time  ftipulated  for  payment  of  the  duties. — All 
rum   and  fpirits  intitled  to  the  faid  drawback,   &c.  are  to 
be  exported  in  cafks  containing  not  lefs  than  100  gallons, 
and  in  veffels  not  lefs  than  100  tons  burthen — The  quantity 
delivered  out  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  gauge  taken 
upon   the  importation  thereof — If  after  delivery  they  fhall 
be  concealed,  or  not  fhipped  within  12  hours,  or  the  cafks 
opened,    or  the  fame  be  reduced  or  altered  in  quantity  or 
quality;  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  are  forfeited,   and  the  bond 
is  to  be  put  in  fuit;  unlefs  the  commiflioners  fee  caufe  to  for- 
bear the  fame — Bonds  given  for  exportation  are   not  to  be 
difcharged  'till  certificates  be  produced  of  the  due  exportation 
and  landing,  and  proof  made  thereof  on  oath,  in  manner 
required  by  the  act,  for  preventing  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  &c. — The  condition  of  all  bonds  taken  fhall 
be  to  produce  fuch  certificates,  within  fuch  times  refpectively 
as  are  limited  by   the  act,    for  producing  the    certificates 
therein  required  to  be  delivered — In  cafe  no  fuch  certificates 
fhall  be  produced  within   the  time  limited,  the  bonds  may 
be  put  in  fuit— If  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  fhall  not  be  exported, 
or  fhall  be  fraudulently  relanded,  the  fame,  together  with 
the  veffels,  cattle  and  carriages  employed  therein,  are  for- 
feited ;    and  the  perfons  concerned   forfeit   double  the 
amount  of  the  duties — And  the  matter  or  commander  of  the 
veffel,  if  he  aflifts  or  connives  thereat,  is  to  fuffer  alfo  fix 
months  imprifonment ;  or  if  the  package  be  altered  before 
arrival  at  the  place  of  difcharge,   he   forfeits  100 1. — The 
rum  or  fpirits  to  be  exported,   are  to  be  Proof  ;  and  the 
exporter  is  to  give  five  days  previous  notice  of  the  fhipping 
thereof,   and  allow  the  officers  to  mark  the  cafks,   and  take 
famples,  paying  for  the  fame,  if  demanded,  upon  Penalty 
of   forfeiting  iool. — If  any  rum  or  fpirits  fhall  be  altered 
or  reduced,  in  quantity  or  quality,  after  being  fhipped,  the 
fame  is  forfeited,  and  the  perfons  concerned  therein 
forfeit   iool. — And  no  drawback  is  to  be   allowed  for  the 
fame — Penalty   for   granting  a  falfe  certificate,    or  of 
counterfeiting,  altering,  &c.  any  oath  or  certificate,  500 1.  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  profecutor.— 
An  additional  Drawback  of  3  1.   3s.  per  tun,  allowed 
on  all  Britifh-made  fpirits  drawn  from  moloffes,    exported  ; 
oath  being  made  of  the  truth  thereof,   and  the  duties  being 
duly  paid;  and  certificate  produced  of  the  quantity  fhipped, 
and  that  the  fame  were  Proof  Spirits,  &c. 
The    powers,  regulations,  forfeitures,   2nd  claufes,  &c.  tn 
the  recited  act,  relating  to  the  Drawbacks  hereby  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  fpirits,  and  to  the  preventing  or  punifh- 
ingTRAUDSj&c.  are  extended  to  this  act — And  all  Fines, 

Penalties, 
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Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  impofed  by  this  aft, 
fhall  be  fued  for,  levied,  recovered,  or  mitigated,  by  fuch 
ways,  means,  and  methods,  as  may  be  recovered  or  miti- 
gated by  any  law  or  laws  of  excife  (not  otherwife  directed  by 
this  ad)  or  by  action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  In- 
formation, in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at 
Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland; 
and  that  one  moiety  of  every  fuch  Fine,  &c.  fhall  be  to 
his  Majefty,  &c.  and  the  other  to  him  or  them,  who  fhall 
difcover,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame. — That  any  perfon 
fued,  &c.  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  may  plead  the  general 
iflue,  and  give  this  act,  &c.  in  evidence  in  their  defence, 
&c.  and  if  a  verdict  fhall  pafs  for  defendant,  fuch  defendant 
(hall  have  treble  Costs. 

With  regard  to   the  Russia  Company. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY. Any  Britifh  fubjedt  may   be  free 

of  it,  upon  payment  of  5  1.  for  admiflion.  ioand  n  Will.  III. 
cap.  6.  §.  i,  2.  —  Any  perfon  free  of  this  company  may 
import,  in  Britifh-built  fhips  legally  navigated  from  Ruflia, 
any  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Per- 
fia  (provided  fuch  manufactures  are  made  of  the  growth  or 


produce  of  Perfia)  purchafed  by  barter  with,  or  the  produce 
of,  woollen  or  other  goods  exported  from  Great-Britain  to 
Ruflia  (except  gold  or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion)  and  from 
thence  carried  into  Perfia,  to  the  truth  whereof  the  im- 
porter is  to  make  oath;  paying  the  fame  cuftoms  as  fuch 
goods  are  liable  to  if  imported  from  the  Levant  feas  by 
any  perfon  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  14  Geo. 
II.  cap.  36.  §.  1,  2.  —  But  by  23  {Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  raw 
filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia  may  be  import- 
ed under  the  fame  regulations,  although  the  goods  with 
which  they  are  purchafed  are  not  carried  from  Ruflia  into 
Perfia. 

If  any  doubt  fhall  arife,  whether  any  of  the  goods  (o 

imported  be  of  the  growth,  &c.  of  Perfia,  or  not,  or  were 
imported  contrary  to  this  act,  and  for  that  reafon  fhall  be 
feized  as  forfeited,  the  proof  thereof  fhall  be  incumbent  on 
the  importer  or  claimer.     14  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §.  4. 

Wrought   filks,    and   other  manufactures  of    Perfiaj 

mentioned  in  act  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  are  not  to 
be  worn  in  this  kingdom,  but  are  to  be  under  the  regulations 
in  thefaid  act.  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §.  3. 
"  Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  deprive  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany from  enjoying  their  full  powers,  privileges,  &c„  —  14 
Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §.  6, 


& 
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SABLE.  Several  authors  have,  here  and  there,  given 
defcriptions  of  thefe  fpecies  of  precious  animals.  I  fhall 
therefore  only  add  thus  much,  viz.  (i.)  That  it  is  the 
nature  of  thefe  creatures,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  win- 
ter, to  fleep  for  a  while ;  but  firft  they  hide  themfelves 
fo  fecurely,  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  find  any  of  them. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  are  difcovered,  they  lie  wrapped  up, 
as  it  were,  like  a  ball,  and  you  may  roll  and  throw  them  a- 
bout,  without  waking  them.  (2.)  That  they  live  upon  mice, 
cedar- kernels,  red-berries,  fifh,  &c.  (3.)  That  thofe  years, 
when  cedar-kernels  and  red-berries  are  moft  plenty,  thefe 
animals  are  the  moft  difficult  to  be  found,  and  their  furr  is 
the  worfe ;  becaufe  feeding  plentifully,  they  reft  moft ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  cedar-kernels  and  ber- 
ries, they  are  eafier  caught ;  for  they  then  run  more  about, 
and  exercife  makes  the  furr  much  more  beautiful.  (4.)  That 
the  moft  beautiful  fable  fkins  have  generally  the  worft  tails, 
and  the  worft  fkins,  on  the  contrary,  the  fineft  tails.  (5.) 
That  there  are  fables  as  white  as  fnow,  but  they  are  met 
with  very  rarely.  (6.)  Upon  the  iflands  in  the  north-eaftern 
fea,  beyond  Khamtfchatki  in  Ruffia,  the  fables  are  very  in- 
different, but  then  they  have  tails  a  quarter  of  a  Ruffian  ell 
long,  ftreaked  red  and  black.  Near  Crafnoyahr,  Abakan, 
Kuanetfko,  and  fome  other  places,  you  may  buy  a  hundred 
of  the  beft  fable  tails  for  about  fix  or  eight  rubbles  ;  whereas 
they  are  worth  from  25  to  30  rubbles  at  Tobolfky,  and  will 
fell  for  too  rubbles  at  Mofcow.  The  fkins  bear  the  fame 
proportion  of  price.  A  timber  of  fables  confifts  of  40  fkins, 
or  20  couple. 

Note,  a  rubble  is  about  4s.  6d.  fterling.    See  the  article 
Russia. 
SADLER.     Under  this  title  is  carried  on  a  very  confiderable 
trade,  but  in  very  different  degrees. 

Their  bufinefs  is  not  only  faddle-making,  which  is  a  curious 
as  well  as  very  ancient  employ,  but  to  complete  fome,  and 
fell  all  other  neceffaries  for  the  faddle-nag  and  horfeman. 
Some  only  work  privately,  making  up  goods  for  town  and 
country  trade. 

Some  keep  but  fmall  fhops,  and  for  the  moft  part  fell  and  re- 
pair the  middling  forts  of  fadlery-wares,  but  feldom  make  up. 
Others  have  large  fhops,  and  make  up  and  fell  all  forts  of  the 
fineft  horfe- furniture. 

Others  again  keep  large  flocks  of  goods  for  exportation,  and 
merchandize  a  great  deal  on  their  own  accounts. 
They  were  a  company  before  the  year  1 190,  but  not  incor- 
porated 'till  1272.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  Livery- 
fine  10 1.  whereof  his  royal  highnefs  the  late  prince  of  Wales 
was  a  member. 

Their  hall  is  near  Fofter-lane  in  Cheapfide,  and  their  court- 
day  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  the  month. 
Before  their  hall-gate  they  have  a  ftand,  in  which  they  fit  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  on  the  day  of  his  inftallation. 
SAFE-CONDUCTS,    PROTECTIONS,   PASS- 
PORTS. 

A  fafe-conduct  is  a  fecurity  given  by  the  king,  under  the 
great-feal,  to  a  ftranger,  for  his  fafe  coming  into  and  paffing 
out  of  the  realm,  touching  which  are  feveral  ftatutes.  A 
paffport  is  a  licence  granted  by  any  in  authority,  for  the  fafe 
paflage  of  man  or  fhip,  &c.  from  one  place  or  country  to 
another. 

Protections  are  of  two  forts ;  public,  where  a  prince  takes  on 
him  the  defence  of  another  prince  or  ftate ;  or  private,  of 
perfons  or  fhips,  in  effect  only  a  paffport. 
By  the  law  of  protection,  the  protected  perfon  owes  all  re- 
fpect  to  his  protector,  who,  on  his  part,  fhould  defend  and 
fuccour  the  protected  ;  or  he  may  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
protection,  and  feek  another.  The  Genoefe  revolting  from 
the  protection  of  the  French  king,  he  changed  their  condi- 
tions' into  privileges,  that  he  might  deprive  them  of  them 
when  he  fhould  think  fit.  Molloy  84. 
In  protections  of  fhips  and  perfons,  generally  great  faith  is 
kep:  by  the  granters ;  for  at  this  day,  if  a  fhip  hath  a  Har- 
bary  protection,  the  pirates  of  that  nation  will  reftore  any  fuch 
fhip  they  have  taken ;  and  if  no  protection,  yet  if  taken 
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within  fight  of  their  caftles,  the  prize  is  not  abfolute,  unlef* 
refiftance  be  made. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  g  Hen.  III.  cap.  30.  ordains, 
That  all  merchant-ftrangers  fhall  have  fafe  conduct  into,  out 
of,  and  whilft  in,  England,  to  buy,  fell,  &c.  if  not  openly 
prohibited  ;  except  in  time  of  war,  and  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. And  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  Safe-conduct  is  granted 
to  merchant-ftrangers,  to  dwell  and  traffic  in  this  kingdom, 
and  return  at  pleafure. 

By  15  Hen.  VI.  cap.  3.  it  is  recited,  That  whereas  the  king 
had  granted  fafe-conduct  to  certain  perfons  coming  in  and 
out  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  certain  laden 
fhips;  and  faith  fhould  be  given  both  to  the  copy  called  Vidi- 
mus, and  the  original  of  thofe  letters:  and  that  one  Johnde 
Guntier  granted  fuch  copy  to  as  many  as  he  pleafed,  fealed 
with  the  feal  of  him  that  called  himfelf  king  of  France;  by 
which  a  great  navy  of  enemies  was  affembled,  and  took  many 
fhips,  &c.  to  the  great  damage  of  England. 
_The  king,  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  the  commons  in 
parliament,  ordains,  that  the  claufe  Vidimus  fhall  not  be  put 
in  any  future  fafe-conduct  granted,  without  great  caufe.  And 
alfo  that  in  all  fafe-conducts,  the  name  of  the  fhips,  mafters, 
number  of  mariners,  and  fhip's  burthen,  fhall  be  expreffed. 
By  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  8.  Merchants  aliens  may  charge  veffels 
of  Spain,  and  other  parts,  enemies  of  the  king,  if  the  ma- 
fters, owners,  &c.  have  fafe-conduct.  And  if  any  fuch 
fhips  be  taken  by  the  king's  fubjects,  not  having  authentic 
fafe-conducts,  the  poffeffors  may  enjoy  the  fame.  And  pro- 
clamation is  to  be  made  of  this  ftatute  on  the  fea-coafts,  that 
merchants  aliens  may  have  knowlege  of  it. 
By  20  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1.  All  letters  of  fafe-conduct  granted 
to  the  king's  enemies,  or  others,  fhall  be  enrolled  in  chancery 
before  delivery,  or  elfe  be  void  :  and  if  at  any  time  hereafter, 
goods  are  taken  by  Englifh  fubjects  on  the  fea  in  enemy's 
*  fhips,  not  having  legal  fafe-conduct,  they  fhall  enjoy  them 
without  reftitution. 

And  the  king's  fubjects,  taking  fuch  fhips,  and  forcibly 
bringing  them  into  any  port  of  the  realm,  fhall  not  receive 
damage,  if  ready  to  make  reftitution  within  reafonable  time 
after  they  fhall  have  knowlege  of  letters  of  fafe-conduct,  en- 
rolled in  chancery  before  taking  them. 
By  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  Any  fubject  offending  upon  the  fea, 
or  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  injury  of  any  ftrangers 
in  amity  with  us,  or  having  fafe-conduct,  the  chancellor  of 
England  may  iffue  procefs  to  bring  the  offenders  to  anfwer  to 
the  parties  grieved,  and  make  fuch  reftitution  as  fhall  feem  to 
the  chancellor  expedient. 

And  on  this  procefs,  the  chancellor  fhall  further  proceed,  to 
make  full  delivery  and  reftitution,  of  perfons,  fhips,  &c. 
with  all  cofts  and  loffes,  difburfed  and  fuffered  by  them. 
A  late  act  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  recites,  That  treaties  are  fub- 
fifting  between  the  king  and  fubject:  of  Barbary,  by  which  it 
is  ftipulated,  that  all  fhips  belonging  to  his  Majefty  or  his  fub- 
jects, may  pafs  the  feas,  and  enter  the  harbours  of  the  faid 
governments,  without  feizure  or  moJ'ftation,  on  producing 
paffes  under  feal  of  the  admiralty-office,  called  Mediterra- 
nean paffes.  It  is  therefore-enacted,  That  if  any  fhall  forge 
or  counterfeit  any  fuch  pafs,  or  make  any  alteration  or  eraze- 
ment,  &c.  fuch  perfons,  on  conviction  in  any  of  his  Majefty's 
dominions,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony. 
And  the  faid  offences,  wherefoever  committed,  may  be  tried 
and  adjudged  in  any  county  of  England,  or  before  any  ju- 
fticiary  in  Scotland. 

By  the  laws  of  France,  no  veffel  fhall  put  to  fea  from  any 
port,  without  paffport  from  the  admiral,  recorded  at  the 
admiralty-office  of  the  place  whence  the  matter  fails ;  who, 
in  24  hours  after  his  arrival  in  any  port,  fhall  prefent  his 
paffport,  and  declare  all  the  confiderable  circumftances  of 
his  vt  yage,  &c. 

And  by  a  treaty  marine,  made  by  king  Charles  II.  with  the 
king  of  France  in  the  year  1677,  a  form  of  paffport  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  by  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  or  by 
the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  feveral  ports  and  places  or  the  king's 
5  dominions, 
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dominions,  to  fhips  and  veffels.  See  Marque  [Letters 
of  Marque],  Reprisals,  A4arine  Treaties. 

SAFFRON. 

Of  its  growth  and  cultivation  in  England. 

As  faffron  grows  at  prefent  moft  plentifully  in  Cambridgefhire, 
and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other  counties  of  England, 
the  method  of  culture  does  not,  I  believe,  vary  much  in  any 
of  them,  and  therefore  1  have  judged  it  fufficient  to  take  notice 
of  the  obfervations  which  feveral  capable  perfons  have  made, 
in  different  feafons,  in  the  years  1723,  24,  25,  and  28, 
up  and  down  all  that  large  track  of  ground  that  lies  between 
Saffron  Walden  and  Cambridge,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten 
miles  diameter.  In  that  country,  faffron  has  been  longeft 
cultivated,  and  therefore  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  than  they  are  any  where  elfe. 

I  {hall  begin  with  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  ground. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  track  already  mentioned,  is  an  open 
level  country  with  few  inclofures;  and  the  cuftom  there  is, 
as  in  moft  other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  lie 
fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  always  planted  upon  fallow 
ground,  and  all  other  things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that 
which  has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 
The  faffron-grounds  are  feldom  above  three  acres,  or  lefs 
than  one,  and  in  chufing  them,  the  principal  thing  they  have 
regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not  poor,  nor 
a  veiy  ftiffclay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould,  fuch  as  com- 
monly lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  a  hazel  colour  ;  though  if 
every  thing  elfe  anfvvers,  the  colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty 
much  neglected. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day,  or  the 
beginning  of  Ap.i!,  it  muft  be  carefully  plowed,  the  fur- 
rows being  drawn  much  clofer  together  and  deeper,  if  the 
foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind  of  corn,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  or  during  any  time  in  the  month  of 
May,  they  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty  loads  of  dung  upon 
each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they  plow 
it  in  as  before.  The  Ihorteft  rotten  dung  is  the  beft,  and  the 
farmers  who  haye  the  conveniencies  of  making  it,  fpare  no 
pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure  of  a  proportionable  price 
for  it.  About  Midfummer  they  plow  a  third  time,  and  be- 
tween every  fixteen  feet  and  an  half,  or  pole  in  breadth,  they 
leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which  ferves  both  for  a  boun- 
dary to  the  feveral  parcels  (when  there  are  feveral  proprietors 
to  one  enclofure)  and  to  throw  the  weeds  in  at  the  proper 
feafon. 

To  this  head  likewife  belongs  the  fencing  of  the  grounds,  be- 
caufe  moft  commonly,  though  not  always,  that  is  done  be- 
fore they  plant.  The  fences  confift  of  what  they  call  dead 
hedges,  or  hurdles  to  keep  out  not  only  cattle  of  all  forts,  but 
efpecially  hares,  which  would  otherwife  feed  on  the  faffron- 
leaves  during  the  winter. 

About  the  weather  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the  hotteft  fum- 
mers  are  certainly  the  beft,    and  if  therewith  there  be  gentle 
ihowers  from  time  to  time,  they  can  hardly  mifs  of  a  plenti- 
ful rich  crop,  if  the  extreme  cold,  fnow,  or  rain  of  the  fore- 
going winter,  have  not  prejudiced,  the  heads. 
The  next  general  part  of  the  culture  of  faff  on,  is  planting  or 
fetting  the  roots  ;  the  only  inftrument  ufed  for  which,  is  a 
narrow  fpade,  commonly  termed  a  fpit  fhovel. 
The  time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July,  a 
little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  anfwers.  The 
method   is  this:  one  man  with  his  fpit- fhovel  raifes  between 
three   and  four   inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him 
about  fix,  or  more  inches ;  two  perfons,  generally  women, 
following  him  with  faffron  heads,  place  them  in  the  fartheft 
edge  of  the  trench  he  makes  at  three  inches  diftance  from  one 
another,  or  thereabouts.     As  foon  as  the   digger  or  fpitter 
has  gone  once  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at 
the  other  fide,  and   digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  laft 
fet,  and  makes  the  fame  room  for  the  fetters  to  place  a  new 
row,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  firft,  that  they  are  from 
one  another.     Thus  they  go  on  'till  a  whole  ridge,  contain- 
ing commonly  one  rod,  is  planted,  and   the  only  nicety  in 
digging  is  to  leave  fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum  of  earth  un- 
touched to  lie  under  the  roots;  and  in  fetting,  to  place  the 
roots  diredly  upon  their   bottoms.     What  fort   of  roots  are 
to  be  preferred,  fhall  be  (hewn  under  the  fourth  head  ;  but  it 
muft  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  formerly  when  roots  were 
very  dear,  they  did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  now  do  ; 
and  that  they  have  always  fome  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  roots, 
placing  the  largeft  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall  ones. 
The  quantity  of  roots  planted  in  an  acre  is  generally  about 
fixteen  quarters,  or    128   bufhels,  which    according    to  the 
diftances  left  between  them,  as  before  affiled,  and  fuppofine 
them  all  to  be  an  inch  in  diameter  one  with  another,  ought 
to  amount  to  392,040  in  number. 

From  the  time  that  the  roots  are  planted,  'till  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no  more 
labour  about  them  ;  but  as  they  begin  to  fpire,  and  are  ready 
to  (hew  themfelves  above  ground,  which  is  known  by  dieeine 
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a  few  out  of  the  earth,  the  ground  muft  be  carefully  pared 
with  a  fharp  hough,  and  the  weeds,  &c.  raked  into  the  fur- 
rows, becaufe  otherwife  they  would  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

In  fome  time  after  appear  the  faffron-flowers,  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  prefent  method.  The  flowers 
are  gathered  as  well  before,  as  after  they  are  full  blown,  and 
the  moft  proper  time  for  this  is  early  in  the  morning.  The 
owners  of  the  faffron  get  together  a  fufficient  number  of 
hands,  who  place  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
pull  off  the  whole  flowers,  and  throw  them  handful  by  hand- 
ful into  a  bafket ;  and  fo  continue  'till  all  the  flowers  are  ga- 
thered, which  happens  commonly  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
Having  then  carried  home  all  they  have  got,  they  immedi- 
ately fpread  them  upon  a  large  table,  and  placing  themfelves 
round  it,  they  fall  to  picking  out  the  filamenta,  ftyli,  or 
chives,  and  together  with  them,  a  pretty  long  portion  of  the 
ftylus  itfelf,  or  firing  to  which  they  are  joined.  The  reft  of 
the  flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next  morninc 
they  return  into  the  field  again,  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry 
weather,  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  'till  the  whole 
crop  be  gathered. 

The  chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  flowers,  the  next  la- 
bour about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is 
built  upon  a  thick  plank  (that  it  may  be  moveable  from  place 
to  place)  fupported  by  four  fhort  legs.  The  outfide  confifts 
of  eight  pieces  of  wood,  about  three  inches  thick,  joined  in 
form  of  a  quadrangular  frame,  about  twelve  inches  fquare  at 
bottom  on  the  infide,  and  twenty-two  inches  at  the  top,  which 
is  likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
forefide  is  left  a  hole  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and  four  inches 
above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is  put  in.  Over  all 
the  reft,  laths  are  laid  pretty  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed 
to  the  frame  already  mentioned,  and  then  are  plaftered  over 
on  both  fides,  as  is  alfo  the  plank  at  bottom  very  thick  to 
ferve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth,  or  wideft  part,  woes  a 
hair-cloth  fixed  to  two  fides  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to  two 
rollers,  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turned  by 
wedges  or  fcrews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth.  Inftead  of 
the  hair-cloth  many  people  now  ufe  a  net-work  of  iron  wire 
with  which  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faffron  dries  fooner  and 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel  5  but  the  difficulty  of  prefe'rvincr 
the  faffron  from  burning,  makes  the  hair-cloth  be  preferred 
by  the  niceft  judges  in  drying. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe,  and  they  be- 
gin by  laying  five  or  fix  fheets  of  white  paper  on  the  hair- 
cleth,  upon  which  they  fpread  wet  faffron,  between  two  and 
three  inches  thick.  This  they  cover  with  other  fheets  of 
paper,  and  over  thefe  lay  a  coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times 
doubled,  or,  inftead  thereof,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ft  raw,- 
and  after  the  fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  board,  having  a  large  weight  uoon  it. 
At  firft  they  give  it  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the'  chives 
fweat,  as  their  exprefflon  is ;  and  in  this,  if  they  do  not  ufe 
a  great  deal  of  care,  they  are  in  danger  of  fcorching,  and  fo 
of  fpoiling  all  that  is  on  the  kiln. 

When  it  has  been  thus  dried  for  about  an  hour,  they  take  off 
the  board,  blanket,  and  upper  papers,  and  take  the  faffron 
off  from  that  which  lies  next  it,  raifing  at  the  fame  time  the 
edges  of  the  cake  with  a  knife.  Then  laying  on  the  papers 
again,  they  flide  in  another  board  between  the  hair-cloth  and 
under  papers,  and  turn  both  papers  and  faffron  upfide  down 
afterwards  covering  them  as  above. 

The  fame  heat  is  continued  for  an  hour  longer  ;  then  they 
look  to  the  cake  again,  free  it  from  the  papers  and  turn  if- 
then  they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the  weight  as  before.  If  no- 
thing happens  amifs,  during  thefe  firft  two  hours,  they 
reckon  the  danger  to  be  over  ;  for  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  keep  a  gentle  fire,  and  turn  their  cake  every  half 
hour,  'till  it  be  thoroughly  dry  ;  for  doing  which  as  it  ought, 
there  are  required  full  twenty  four  hours. 
In  drying  the  large  plump  chives  they  ufe  nothing;  but  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  crop,  when  thefe  come  to  be 
fmaller,  they  fpi inkle  the.  cake  with  a  little  fmall  beer  to 
make  it  fweat  as  it  ought ;  and  they  begin  now  to  think,  that 
ufing  two  linen  cloths  next  the  cake,  inftead  of  the  two  in- 
nermott  papers,  may  be  of  fome  advantage  in  drying;  but 
this  practice  is  followed,  as  yet,  but  by  few. 
Their  fire  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fuel  ;'  but  that  which 
fmoaks  theleaftisbeft,  and  charcoal,  for  that  reafon,  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other. 

What  quantity  of  faffron  a  firft  crop  will  produce  is  very 
certain.  Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives 
got  from  one  rod;  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two/ and 
fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  gather 
and  dry  it.  But  this  is  always  to  be  obferved,  that  about 
five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make  one  pound  of  dry,  for 
the  firft  three  weeks  of  the  crop,  and  fix  pounds  during  the 
laft  week;  and  now  the  heads  are  planted  very  thick,  two 
pounds  of  dryed  faffron  may,  at  a  medium,  be  allowed  to  an 
acre  for  a  firft  crop,  and  four  and  twenty  pounds  for  the  two 
remaining,  the  third  being  confiderab'ly  larger  than  the 
fecond. 
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In  order  toobtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  repetition  to  be  made 
every  year  of  the  labour  of  houghing,  gathering,  picking, 
ana  drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  fet  down,  without 
the  addition  of  any  thing  new ;  except  that  they  let  cattle  in- 
to the  fields,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to  feed  upon  the 
weeds,  or  perhaps  mow  them  for  the  fame  ufe. 
About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  crop  is  gathered,  the 
roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  :  the  management 
requifite  for  which  is  the  fourth  thing  to  be  treated  of.  To 
take  up  the  faffron-heads,  or  break  up  the  ground,  as  their 
term  is,  they  fometimes  plow  it,  fometimes  ufe  a  forked  kind 
of  hough  called  a  pattock,  and  then  the  ground  is  harrowed 
once  or  twice  over;  during  all  which  time  of  plowing,  or 
digging  and  harrowing,  fifteen  or  more  people  will  find  work 
enough  to  follow  and  gather  the  heads,  as  they  are  turned  up. 
They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  and  there 
to  be  cleanfed  or  raifed.  This  labour  confifts  in  clearing 
the  roots  thoroughly  from  earth,  and  from  the  remains  of 
old  roots,  old  involucra,  and  excrefcences ;  and  thus  they 
become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  to 
be  kept  for  fome  time  without  danger  of  fpoiling. 
The  quantity  of  roots  taken  up,  in  proportion  to  thofe  that 
were  planted,  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  medium  it  may  be  faid, 
that  allowing  for  all  the  accidents  that  happen  to  them  in  the 
ground,  and  in  breaking  up,  from  each  acre  may  be  had  24 
quarters  of  clean  roots,  all  fit  to  be  replanted.  The  owners 
are  fure  to  chufe  for  their  own  ufe  t lie  largeft,  plumpeft,  and 
fatteft  roots,  but  above  all,  they  reject  the  longifh-pointed 
ones,  which  they  call  fpickets  or  fpickards,  for  very  fmall 
round  or  flat  roots  are  fometimes  obferved  to  flower. 
This  is  the  whole  culture  of  faffron  in  the  country  above 
mentioned ;  and  we  have  only  now  to  confider  the  charges 
and  profits  which  may  be  fuppofed,  one  year  with  another,  to 
attend  this  branch  of  agriculture ;  and  of  thefe  we  have  drawn 
up  the  following  computation  for  one  acre  of  ground,  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  labour  in  this  county. 

1.     s.  d. 
Rent  for  three  years  -  -  -  3     00  o 

Plowing  three  times         -  -  -  o     18  0 

Punging  -  -  -  -  3120 

Hedging  -  -  -  1     16  0 

Spitting  and  fetting  the  heads  -         -  1     12  o 

Weeding  or  paring  the  ground         -  -  140 

Gathering  and  picking  the  flowers  -  6     10  0 

Drying  the  flowers         -         -         -         -  160 

Inftruments  of  labour  for  three  years  with  the  7 

kiln,  about         -  -  -  -  }°     I0° 

Plowing  the  ground  once,  and  harrowing  twice    o     120 
Gathering  the  faffron-heads         -         -  1     00  o 

Railing  the  heads         -         -         -         -         1120 


Total  charge     23     120 

This  calculation  is  made  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  an  acre 
of  ground  yields  26  pounds  of  neat  faffron  in  three  years, 
which  is  ftated  only  as  a  mean  quantity  between  the  greateft 
and  the  leaft  ;  and  therefore  the  price  of  faffron  muft  be  ad- 
jufted  accordingly,  which  I  think  cannot  be  done  better  than 
by  fixing  it  at  30  s,  per  pound  ;  fince  in  very  plentiful  years  it 
is  fold  for  20  s.  and  is  fometimes  worth  between  3  and  4  1. 
At  this  rate,  26  pounds  of  faffron  are  worth  39  1.  and  the 
neat  profits  of  an  acre  of  ground  producing  faffron,  will  in 
three  years  amount  to  15  1.  13  s.  or  to  about  5  1.  4s.  yearly. 
This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  neat  profit  of  an  acre  of 
faffron,  fuppofing  that  all  the  labour  were  to  be  hired  for 
ready  money;  but  as  the  planter  and  his  family  do  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  work  themfelves,  fome  of  this  expence  is 
faved  :  that  is,  by  planting  faffron,  he  not  only  may  reafon- 
ably  expect  to  clear  about  5 1.  yearly  per  acre,  but  alfo  to 
maintain  himfelf  and  family  for  fome  part  of  each  year  ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  fuppofition  only,  that  the  refult  of  other  com- 
putations which  have  been  made  of  the  profits  of  faffron,  can 
be  faid  to  have  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactnefs ;  but  the  cal- 
culations themfelves  are  undoubtedly  very  inaccurate. 
We  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  charge  in  buying, 
or  profits  in  felling  the  faffron  heads,  becaufe  in  any  large 
track  of  ground,  thefe  muft  at  length  always  ballance  one 
another,  while  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  yearly  con- 
tinues the  fame. 

An  effential  extract  of  faffron. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  choiceft  frefh  Englifh  faffron 
dried,  and  either  cut  fmall  or  remaining  whole ;  put  it 
into  a  clean  bolt-head  with  a  long  and  flender  neck;  pour  up- 
on it  fo  much  of  the  pureft  alcohol,  containing  no  foreign 
thing,  as  may  float  four  or  fix  inches  about  it :  then  flop  the 
glafs  flightly  with  a  wreath  of  paper,  put  it  into  a  wooden 
little  furnace  fupplied  with  a  live  coal  buried  under  fifted 
afhes,  that  the  heat  may  be  only  a  hundred  degrees.  Leave 
it  thus  in  digeftion  for  three  days,  the  veffel  being  often 
/hook  ;  let  it  afterwards  reft  for  24  hours,  in  a  cold  quiet 
place;  then  carefully  ftrain  off  all  the  tinged  liquor  through 
a  piece  of  clean  linen,  placed  in  a  funnel  fet  in  a  clean  glafs, 
•ind  keep  it  clofely  flopped.     It  will  be  of  a  bright  red  colour. 


The  faffron   remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  wil!  fa- 
found  paler  than  before.     To  this  pour  the  like  quantity  of" 
frefh  alcohol,  and  proceed  as    before,  and  mix  the  tinclure 
thus  acquired  with  the  former  ;  the  faffron  will  now  remain 
paler.     If  more  alcohol  be  added  to  it,  and  the  procefs  be  re- 
peated, a  ftill  poorer  tinclure  will  be  obtained,  which  ought 
to   be  kept  feparate :  the  faffron  will  now  become  pale,  but 
otherwife  will  have  the  fame  appeaiance  and  bulk,  as  before 
To  this  if  water  be  added,  digeftcd  therewith,  and  poured 
off,  it  will  be  of  a  yellow  colour  ;   put  on  frefh,  and  con- 
tinue thus,  'till  no  more  tinclure  can  be  extracted  ;  and  now 
the  chives  wiil  appear  quite  white,  and  if  gently'dried,  will 
retain  their  former  figure,  though  they  appeared  much  fhrunk 
perfectly  inodorous,  and   infipid,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from   bits  of  clean  thread  ;  whence  it  is  wonderful 
where  the   feat  of  that  furprizing  matter  extracted  from  it 
fhould    be,  which   is   found  to  give  fo  rich  a  tinclure  to  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  alcohol.     Let  the  tinclure  procured  by 
the  two  firft  digeftions,  be  diftilled  in  a  glafs  body,  fitted  with 
its  head,  and  perfectly  well  clofed,  with  a  fire  of  a  hundred 
degrees,  'till  about  an  ounce  remains  behind,  which,   when 
cold,  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glafs  veffel,  to   be  kept  carefully 
,    flopped.     It  will  prove  of  an  exceeding  red  colour,  a  highly 
fragrant    odour,  and   a   bitter,  aromatic,  penetrating  tafte 
and  have  the  confidence  of  thin  oil.     Let  it  be  kept  under 
the  title  of  the  effential  extract  of  faffron.     The  fpirit  that 
comes  over  in  the  difl illation  will  be  limpid  and  colourlefs 
but  retain  the  grateful  and  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte  of  faffron. 
This  is  to  be  referved  for  the  fame  ufe,  and  thus  every  time 
becomes  the  richer. 

The  USE. 

This  furprizing  experiment  fhews  us  anew  fpecies  of  mat- 
ter, which  we  can  neither  call  oil,  fpirit,  gum,  rofin,  refi- 
nous  gum,  wax,  or  balfam  ;  but  it  is  fomething  perfectly 
fingular,  and  of  a  fpirituous  oily  nature.  This  extract  mixes 
with  water,  fpirit,  and  oil,  and  has  fuch  exhilarating  virtues, 
that  being  ufed  too  freely,  it  occafions  an  almoft  perpetual 
and  indecent  laughing ;  but  ufed  moderately,  it  becomes 
proper :  it  tinges  the  urine  red,  and  is  particularly  faid  to 
deftroy  the  petrefying  power  thereof  in  the  kidnies,  and  there- 
fore to  be  an  extraordinary  remedy  againft  the  ftone. 

REMARKS. 

Thus  we  find  that  nature  has  prepared,  in  particular  parts  of 
certain  vegetables,  a  determined  kind  of  body,  fo  different 
from  all  others  as  fcarce  to  be  referred  to  any  other  known 
kind ;  and  has,  at  the  fame  time,  endowed  it  with  virtues, 
otherwife  inimitable.  We  have  feen  an  example  of  this  in 
the  chives  of  faffron,  which  the  principal  chemifts  have  fo 
highly  efteemed,  as  to  call  it  the  philosophers  fpice.  It  is 
incredible  how  rich  this  faffron  is  in  colour,  tafte,  odour, 
and  virtue;  how  fmall  the  bulk  is  that  poneffes  all  thefe  rich 
faculties,  and  how  tender  and  eafily  corruptible  the  thing 
itfelf  is,  and  therefore  requires  the  above  peculiar  method 
of  operation. 

Saffron  is  in  many  places  in  great  efteem  in  fauces,  and  on 
many  occafions  in  foods,  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  medicine.  It 
is  a  high  cordial,  a  powerful  aperient,  detergent  and  refolvent. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  faintings  and  palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
it  alfo  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  aflifts  digeftion.  It  is 
certainly  a  noble  medicine,  under  the  direction  ofafkilful 
phyfician,  but  given  by  a  quack  may  prove  as  hurtful  as 
otherwife  it  might  be  falubrious. 

The  Englifh  faffron  is  allowed  by  all,  except  the  French  wri- 
ters on  thefe  fubjecls,  to  be  greatly  fuperior  to  any  other.  It 
is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  tough,  and  flexile,  difficultly  broken, 
of  a  ftrong  fmell  and  very  bitter  tafte,  and  fuch  as  ftains  the 
hands  in  touching  it.  Our  druggifts  are  apt  to  keep  it  in 
damp  places,  to  increafe  its  weight,  whereby  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  fuch  is  to  be  rejected. 

SAIL-CLOTH. 

The  chief  Laws  relating  to  this  manufacture. 

Makers  of  fail-cloth  fhall  fix  ftamps,  with  their  names,  &c, 
to  every  piece,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1.  Perfons  cutting  off 
ftamps,  or  ufingany  falfe  names,  incur  certain  penalties.  A 
bounty  is  allowed  on  exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth. 
All  foreign  fail-cloth  imported,  for  which  duties  are  granted, 
fhall  be  ftamped  with  a  ftamp  expreffing  from  whence  im- 
ported, &c.  on  forfeiture  of  iol.  upon  conviction  before  one 
or  more  juflices.  New  fhips  on  firft  fetting  out  to  fea,  fhall 
have  a  complete  fet  of  fails,  bona  fide,  belonging  to  her, 
manufactured  here,  on  pain  of  50 1.  Flax  yarn  ufed  in  Bri- 
tifh  fail-cloth,  fhall  not  be  whitened  with  lime,  on  forfeiture 
of  6d.  per  yard. 

Every  mafter  of  a  fhip,  belonging  to  a  fubject  (E?ft  India 
fhips  excepted)  having  any  foreign  fails  on  board,  fhall,  at 
the  time  of  making  entry  of  his  fhip,  alfo  make  entry,  on 
oath,  of  all  foreign  fails  ufed  on  board,  for  which  the  fame 
duties  fhall  be  paid  as  by  flat.  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  Foreign  fail- 
cloth,  undamped,  fhall  not  be  made  into  fails,  under  penalty 
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of  col.  and  forfeiture  of  the  fails.  Sails  made  of  foreign 
fail-cloth  unftampcd,  fhall  not  be  mended,  under  penalty  of 
Every  fail-maker  null   imprels  on  every  new  fill, 
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mark  of  eight  inches   diameter,  containing 
place  of  abode,  and  under  the  penalty  of  iol. 
Canvas,  and  Hemp  j  and  fee  the  Business  of  the  Cus- 
toms at   the  end  of  Letter   S.  for  the  Laws  relative 
to  Sail-Making. 
SAIL-MAKER.     The   fail-maker  cuts  out  and  lews   the 
pieces  together,  which  form  the  fails  of  a  fhip.     It  is  a  pro- 
fitable trade. 
SAILOR,  fte  the  article  Seamen. 

SALT.  This  being  a  commodity  erf  general  utility  in  com- 
merce, as  well  with  regard  to  our  fifheries  as  our  royal  navies, 
and  mips  concerned  in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  there  be- 
ing feveral  delicacies  in  the  operation  to  produce  a  fait  fuit- 
abte  to  all  the  occafions  of  life,  we  (hall  give  an  abftradt  of  the 
learned  Dr  Brownrigg's  late  improvements  upon  the  making 
of  fait,  to  a  greater  perfection  than  has  been  heretofore  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom. 

Mines  of  fait,  fays  thedodor,  have  been  long  discovered  and 
wrought  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  other  countries  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  fea  af- 
fords fuchvaft  plenty  thereof,  that  all  mankind  might  thence 
be  fupplied  with  quantities  fufficient  for  their  occafions.  There 
are  alfo  innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  im- 
pregnated with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  herewith. 
In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and  have 
little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  blefTed  with  mines  of  fait, 
or  fait  waters,  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants  have  forced 
them  to  invent  a  method  of  extracting  their  common  fait 
from  the  afhes  of  vegetables. 

In  fhort,  this  fait  is  dilperfed  all  over  nature ;  it  is  treafured 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  it  impregnates  the  ocean  ;  it 
defcends  in  *  rain  ;  it  fertilizes  the  foil ;  it  arifes  in  vege- 
tables;  and  from  them  is  conveyed  into  animals ;  fo  that  it 
may  well  be  efteemed  the  univerfal  condiment  of  nature. 

*  See  Boyle  on  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea. 
Naturalifts,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  under  which 
this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it  under  certain    general   claffe,  diftinguifhing  it   moft 
ufually  into  rock  or  foffil-falt,  fea-fait,  and  brine  or  fountain- 
fait:  to  which  may   be  added  others  of  thofe  muriatic  falts, 
which  are  found  in  vegetable   or  animal  fubftances.     Thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other  in 
their   outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in    fuch  accidental 
properties  as  they  derive  from   the  heterogeneous  fubftances 
with  which  they  are  mixed  ;  but,  when  perfectly  pure,  they 
have  all  the  fame  qualities;  fo  that  chemifts,  by  the  exacteft 
inquiries,  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  eflential  dif- 
ference between  them. 

By  rock-falt  f,  or  native  fait,  is  underftood  all  fait  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  artificial  pre- 
paration. 

•}•  By  rock-falt,  fal  rupium,  the  ancient  chemifts  mean  fait 
adhering  to  the  rocks  above  the  high -water  mark,  being 
there  lodged  by  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun;  which  is  the  pureft  fait  of  al]  for  chemical 
ufes,  and  is  to  be  had  off  the  rocks  of  Sicily,  and  feveral 
iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Under  the  title  of  bay-falt  may  be  ranked  all  kinds  of  com- 
mon fait  extracted  from  the  water,  wherein  it  is  diflblved 
by  means  of  the  fun's  heat  and  the  operation  of  the  air; 
whether  the  water  from  which  it  is  extracted  be  fea-water, 
or  natural  brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water 
ftacnating  in  ponds  and  lakes. 

Under  the  title  of  white  fait,  or  boiled  fait,  may  be  in- 
cluded all  kinds  of  common  fait  extracted  by  coction  from 
the  water  wherein  it  was  diflblved  ;  whether  this  water  be 
fea-water,  or  the  fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  or 
rivers;  or  water  of  any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt,  or 
other  kind  of  common  fait. 

The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  is  in  feveral  countries  found  fo  pure, 
that  it  ferves  for  moft  domeftic  ufes,  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration, triture  excepted.     But  the  Englifh  foffil-falt  is  unfit 
for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folutionand  coction  it  is 
freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  reduced  to  white  fait. 
The  Britifh  white-falt  alfo  is  notfo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of 
bay-falt  for  curing  fifh,  and  fuch  flefh-meats  as  are  intended 
for  fea-provifions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.     So 
that  for  thefe  purpofes,  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  ufe  bay-falt,  which  we  purchafe  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries.     To  remedy  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies,  what  follows  may  be  ufeful,  in  order  to  fliew  how  the 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain  maybe  fupplied  with  fait  of  their 
own  manufacture,  fit  and  fufficient  for  all  their  occafions. 
In  order  that  the  methods  here  propofed  might  be  better  un- 
derftood, and  that  the  reafonablenefs  of  them  might  more 
fully  appear,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife  a  brief  account  of  fe- 
veral  ways  of   preparing  bay-falt,    as   well  as  white-falt. 
From  this  hiftory  may  be  formed  a  judgment,  how  far  the 
methods  now  in  ufe  are  proper,  in   what  deficient,  where 


erroneous,  and  how  they  may   be  improved  for  the  benefit 
of  our  trade. 

Bay-salt  in  general  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Firft, 
bay-falt,  drawn  from  fea-water,  as  is   pradtifed  in  France, 
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and  many  other  countries. 


Secondly,  bay- 
falt  extracted  from  fait  fprings,  ponds,  and  lakes  ;  as  at  Cape 
de  Verde  iflands,  Tortuga,  and  other  places,  Of  thefe  the 
firft  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  :  our  American  colonies,  in  times  of  peace,  arc- 
chiefly  fupplied  with  the  latter  ;  but  in  time  of  war  they  h.  ve 
large  quantities  of  bay-falt  frcm  Lifbon,  and  other  parts  of 
Portugal. 

Bay-falt  is  prepared  in  a  manner  the  moft  fi'mple  and  eafy, 
when  the  water  of  ponds  and  lakes  impregnated  with  fait,  is 
totally  exhaled  by  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  the  fait 
is  left  concreted  into  a  hard  cruft  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
or  pond.     Of  fait  thus  prepared  we  have  inftances  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  Podciian  defert  near  the  river 
Boryfthenes,  on  the  Ruffian  frontiers  towards  Crim  Tartar  y, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Bay-falt  isalfodrawn  from  the  brine  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
it  is  prepared  in  this  manner  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands. 
This  account  was  collected  chiefly  from  the  relations  of  fe- 
veral   perfons  of  credit,  who  themfelves  ^flifted  in  making 
fait  in  thefe  iflands.     Every  kind  of  hay- fait  is  prepared  with- 
out artificial  heat,  and  by  only  expofing  the  brine  under  a 
large  furface  to  the  action  of  the  fun  and  air,  by  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of   the  brine,  and  to  the  different 
temperature  of  climate  and  feafon,  the  fait  cryftallizes  into 
what  we  call  bay-falt,  and  comes  under  different  appear;  ;*ces 
to  us  from  different  places,  which  arile  principally  from  the 
cleanlinefs  and  care  of  the  artift. 

White  salt,  although  in  general,  is  made  in  warm  cli- 
mates,   with   the    greateft  eafe,  and    at  leaft   expence,    by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  after  the  methods  already  defcribed  ;  yet 
in  feveral   countries,  where  bay-falt  might  be  conveniently 
made,  they  prepare  all  their  fait  by  culinary  fires.     Thus  in 
Auftria,  Bavaria,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
alio  in  Hungary,  and  even  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  con- 
ftantly   boil  the  water  of  their   falt-fprings  into  white-falt. 
But  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Britain,  and  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  France  and  Germany,  an  erroneous  opinion 
long  prevailed,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  not  there  fuffi- 
ciently   intenfe,  even  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  reduce  fea- 
water  or  brine  into  bav-falt.     And  all  arguments  would  pro- 
bably have  been  infufficient  to  remove  this  miftake  in  the 
Englifh,  had  not  the  contrary  been  fully  proved  by  experi- 
ments, which  were  firft  accidentally   made  in  Hampfhire. 
However,  the  method  of  making  fait  by  coction,  will  pro- 
bably ftill  continue  to  be  pradtifed  in  Britain,  as  the  fait  fo 
prepared  is  for  feveral  ufes  preferable  to  bay-falt ;  and  when 
prepared  after  a  particular  manner,  is  preferable  to  common 
bay-falt,  even  for  curing  provifions,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Hollanders  fufficiently   teftifies:  fo  that  the  due  and    light 
preparation  of  white-falt  feems  very  deferving  of  the  notice 
and  regard  of  the  public. 

White-falt,  as  it  is  prepared  from  various  faline  liquors,  may 
therefore  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  following  kinds  : 
i.    Marine  boiled    Salt,    which  is  extracted  from 
fea-water  by  coction.     2.  Brine  or   fountain-falt,  prepared 
by  coction   from  natural  brine,  whether  of  ponds  or  foun- 
tains.    3.  That  prepared  from  fea-water,  or  any  other  kind 
of  fait- water,  fiift   heightened  into  a   ftrong   brine  by  the 
heat   of  the  fun,  and    the  operation  of  the  air.     4.  That 
prepared  from  a  ftrong  brine  or  lixivium  drawn  from  earths, 
fands,  or  ftones   impregnated   with  common  fait.     5.  Re- 
fined  rock-falt,  which   is   boiled   from  a   folution  of  foffil- 
falt  in  fea-water,  or  any  other  kind  of  falt-water,  or  pure 
water.     6.  Laftly,  Salt  upon  fait,    which   is    bay-falt   dif- 
folved   in  fea-water,  or  any  other   falt-water,  and   with    it 
boiled    into   white   fait;    and   under    thefe  heads    may    be 
ranked  the   feveral  kinds  of  boiled    fait  now  in  ufe.     The 
learned  author  before  mentioned  has   given  us  an  exact  hif- 
tory of  the  manner  of  preparing  thefe   different    kinds  of 
fait,  as  pradtifed  in  different  places,  with  mifcellaneous  ob- 
fervations  and   cautions  relating  to  their  refpective  proceffes, 
for  which  in  general  we   muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf :  but 
the  making  fait  upon  fait  deferves  more  particular  atten- 
tion, as  the  author,  being  under  no  tie  of  fecrecy,  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  method  of  making  in  Holland  and   Zea- 
land that  ftrong  and  pure  kind  of  fait,  with  which  they  cure 
herrings,  and   all  other  provifions  for  long-keeping,  which 
gives  the  Dutch  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations  in 
the  herring-fifhery ;  fince  fifh  preferved  with  this   fait  look 
much  cleaner  and  fairer  than  thofe  that  are  cured  with  bay- 
falt,  and  keep  much  better  than  thofe  preferved  with  any 
other  kind  of  white-falt. 

From  the  procefs  whereby  white-falt  is  made  from  fea-water 
by  coction,  it  appears  that  fea-water,  befides  common  fait, 
contains  feveral  other  ingredients,  fome  of  which  are  fepa- 
rated  before  the  common  fait  falls,  and  others  remain  in  the 
bittern,  after  all  the  fait  is  extracted.  Our  author  has  given  a 
full  and  circumftantial  account  of  thefe  in  an  exprefs  chapter 
under  the  appellation  of  Memoirsforan  Analvfis  of  Sea-water. 
1  The 
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The  falt-boilers,  and  particularly  thofe  who  prepare brine-falt, 
have  long  been  accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of  various  fubftances, 
which  they  call  additions,  or  feafonings,  and  mix  them  with 
the  brine  while  it  is  boiling,  either  when  they  firft  obferve 
the  (alt  begin  to  form,  or  elfe  afterwards,  during  the  time  of 
granulation.  Thefe  additions  they  ufe  for  various  purpofes. 
Firft,  to  make  the  fait  grain  better,  or  more  quickly  form  in- 
to cryftals;  fecondly,  to  make  it  of  a  fmall  fine  grain ;  third- 
ly, to  make  it  of  a  large,  firm,  and  hard  grain,  and  lefs  apt 
to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  air;  fourthly,  to  render  it 
more  pure ;  and,  laftly,  to  make  it  ftronger,  and  fitter  for 
preferving  provifions. 

Thefe  additions  mod  commonly  ufed  to  anfwer  the  above- 
mentioned  purpofes,  are  wheat -flour,  refin,  butter,  tallow, 
new  ale,  ftale  beer,  bottoms  or  lees  of  ale  or  beer,  wine-lees, 
and  allum.  Wheat-flour  and  refin  are  ufed  for  the  property 
they  poffefs  of  making  the  falt'a  fmall  grain;  butter,  tallow, 
and  other  unctuous  bodies,  are  commonly  applied,  as  they  are 
faid  to  make  the  brine  cryftallize  more  readily;  for  which 
end,  fome  fait  boilers  more  particularly  prefer  the  fat  of  dogs; 
but  others  have  little  to  plead  for  their  ufing  thefe  fubftances, 
but  immemorial  cuftom.  How  far  they  have  the  effects 
afcribed  to  them,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiments,  as 
feveral  boilers,  who  formerly  ufed  them,  now  find  they  can 
make  as  good  fait  without  them.  Wine-lees,  new  ale,  ftale 
ale ;  the  lees  of  the  ale  and  beer,  are  now  generally  rejected 
by  the  marine  falt-boilers,  except  in  the  weft  of  England, 
where  the  briners,  who  ufe  them,  affirm  that  they  raife 
a  large  grain,  and  make  their  fait  more  hard  and  firm,  and 
fome  fay  that  they  make  it  cryftallize  more  readily.  Hoft'man 
prefers  the  ftrongeft  ale ;  and  Plott  affures  us,  that  it  makes 
the  fait  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  grain,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  ftalenefs.  The  only  good  effects  that  fermented  liquors 
can  have  as  an  addition,  are  probably  owing  to  their  acid 
fpirit,  which  may  correct  the  alkaline  falts  of  the  brine,  and 
fo  render  the  common  fait  more  dry  and  hard,  and  lefs  apt 
to  diffolve  in  moift  air:  if,  therefore,  it  fhould  be  thought 
neceffary  to  ufe  any  of  thefe  additions,  in  order  to  correct 
the  alkaline  quality  of  the  brine,  ftale  ale,  or  Rhenifh  wine  *, 
ought  to  be  chofen,  as  new  ale  contains  but  little  acid. 

*  Why  not  malt  vinegar  ? 

Allum  is  an  addition  long  known  and  ufed  in  Chefhire,  to- 
gether with  butter,  to  make  the  fait  precipitate  from  fome 
forts  of  brine,  as  we  are  affured  by  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  &c.  who  firft  taught  the 
Chefhire  falt-boilers  the  art  of  refining  rock-falt.     As  the  bad 
properties  of  their   fait  proceeded  from  hard   boiling,  they 
found  every  method  ineffectual,  until  they  had  recourfe  to  a 
more  mild  and  gentle  heat.     And  as  allum  hath  been  long 
difufed  amongft  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  found  any 
extraordinary   benefit  from  it,  otherwife  they  would  fcarce 
have  neglected  it,  and  continued  the  ufe  of  butter.     How- 
ever, the  late  Mr  Lowndes  hath  lately  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive its  ufe,  afferting,  that  brine-falt  hath  evermore   two 
main  defects,  flakinefs  and   foftnefs;  and,  to  remedy  thefe 
imperfections,  he  tried  allum,  which  fully  anfwered  every 
thing  he  propofed,  for  it  reftored  the   fait  to  its  natural  cu- 
bical fhoot,  and  gave  it  a  proper  hardnefs,  nor  had  it  any  bad 
effect  whatever.     But  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  who- 
ever confiders  the  nature  of  allum,  will  fcarce  expect  fuch 
extraordinary  effects  from  it.     Neither  does  it  here  feem 
wanted;  for   the  grains  of  common  fait  will  always  be  fuf- 
ficiently  hard,  and  of  their  natural  figure,  large  fize,  and  no 
ways  difpofed  to  run  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  if  formed  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  perfectly  free  from  heterogeneous  mixtures : 
.  fo  that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Lowndes's  fait  does  not  feem  ow- 
ing to  the  allum  with  which  it  is  mixed,  but  chiefly  to  the 
gentle  heat  ufed  in  its  preparation. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  long  fhewn  the  greateft  fkill  and  dex- 
terity in  the  art  of  boiling  fait,  make  ufe  of  another  addition, 
which  they  efteem  the  greateft  fecret  of  their  art :    this  is 
whey,  kept  fo  long  'till  it  is  extremely  acid,  now  firft  reveal- 
ed by  our  author  to  the  Britifh  falt-boilers,  but  long  held 
in  great  efteem  by  the  Dutch,  for  the  good  effects  it  hath 
upon  their  fait,  which  it  renders  ftronger,  more  durable,  and 
fitter  to  preferve  herrings,  and  other  provifions. 
Bay-falt,  as  well  as  white  fait,  is  of  different  kinds,  and  pof- 
fefied  of  different  qualities :  with  the  different  kinds  of  thefe, 
provifions  muft  be  cured,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they 
are  defigned.     The   Dutch,  indeed,   ufe  no  fait  for  curing 
provifions,  befides  their  own  refined  fait :  with  it  they  can  pre- 
ferve flefh  and  fifli  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  the  ftrongeft 
Jjay-falt,  and  chufe  to  be  at  the  expence  of  refining  bay-falt, 
rather  than  to  defile  their  provifions  with  the  dirt  and  other 
impurities  with  which  it  commonly  abounds. 
Salt  cfteemed  the  beft  for  curing  provifions,  and  for  preferving 
them  the  longeft  time,  is  that  which  is  the  ftrongeft  and  the 
pureft.    This  may  be  known  by  the  following  characteristics, 
viz.  it  is  ufu  illy  concreted  into  large  grains  or  cryftals,  which 
are  firm  and  hard,  and,  in  refpect  to  thofe  of  other  kinds  of 
common  fait,  the  moft  fdid  and  ponderous  ;  it  is  not  difpofed 
to  grow  moift  in  moderately  dry  air,  to  which   it  has  been 


expofed  a  confiderable  time;  its  colour  is  white  and  fome- 
what  diaphanous;  it  hath  nofmeil;  its  tafle  is  truly  muria- 
tic, and  more  ftiarp  and  pungent  than  that  of  other  kinds  of 
common  fait:  it  has,  befides  thefe,  fcvtral  other  diftin»uifhed 
properties,  mentioned  by  our  author.  The  falts  which  ap- 
proach neareft  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  are  the  beft  kinds 
of  bay-falt,  and  the  ftrong  Dutch  refined  fait;  but  moft  of 
the  fait  now  made  for  fale  is  very  far  from  anfwering  to  thefe 
characteriftics. 

Having  related  the  various  methods  of  preparing  that  are  now 
in  ufe,  as  far  as  they  are  come  to  our  author's  knowlege,  it 
appears,  that  this  art  is  not  brought  to  fuch  perfection  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  as  in  feveral  other  countries,  the  fait  here 
prepared  being  unfit  for  preferving  many  kinds  of  provifions. 
It  remains  now  to  fhew,  that  this  want  of  a  ftrong  fait  of 
Britifh  manufacture,  proceeds  not  from  any  defect  in  nature, 
but  of  art,  and  that,  if  proper  fkill  and  induftry  be  ufed  in* 
the  Britifh  dominions,  and  due  encouragement  there  given 
by  the  legiflature,  fuch  improvements  may  be  made  in  this 
art,  that  not  only  Great-Britain,  but  Ireland  alfo,  and  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  may  be  fupplied  with  fait  of 
their  own  manufacture,  proper  for  curing  all  kinds  of  pre 
vifions,  in  quantity  fufficient  for  all  their  occalions,  in  qua- 
lity equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  foreign  fait  now  made  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Thefe  are  truths,  which  appear  evident  from  the  facts  and 
reafonings  contained  under  the  following  pofitions: 
Lemma  I.  The  quantity  of  water  which  annually  falls  in 
rain,  fnow,  and  hail,  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of 
Great-Britain,  there  commonly  falling  almoft  double  the 
quantity  on  the  weftern  coafts,  that  falls  on  the  eaftern  coafts 
of  that  ifland. 

Lemma  II.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Lancafhire, 
during  the  four  hotteft  months  of  the  year,  viz.  May,  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  doth  not,  at  a  medium,  amount  to  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  rain, 
fnows,  and  hail,  during  the  whole  year. 
Lemma  III.  The  water  which  afcends  in  vapours  from  the 
fea,  very  greatly  exceeds  that  which  defcends  thereon  in  rain 
and  other  aqueous  meteors ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  which 
ufually  exhales  from  a  given  part  of  the  ocean,  in  a  given  time, 
cannot  with  any  exactnefs  be  determined. 
Lemma  IV.  The  quantity  of  water  which  commonly  ex- 
hales in  Great-Britain  from  (hallow  ponds,  during  the  four 
hotteft  months  of  the  year,  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  commonly  falls  on  the  furface  of  thofe  ponds  du- 
ring the  faid  months. 

From  thefe  lemmata,  which  the  author  has  fupported  by  the 
obfervations  not  only  of  himfelf,  but  of  other  learned  men, 
are  deduced  the  following  propofitions : 
Propofition  I.  In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  bay-falt  may  be  extracted  from  fea- water,  during  the  hotteft 
months  of  the  year,  by  receiving  the  fait  water  into  ponds, 
and  fuffering  its  aqueous  parts  thence  to  exhale  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  the  operation  of  the  air  and  winds. 
Propofition  II.  In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  bay-falt  may  very  commodioufly  be  extracted  from  fea- 
water,  after  the  fame  manner  that  is  practifed  in  France,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Propofition  III.     Bay-falt  may  be  extracled  in  England  from 
fea- water,  in  larger  quantities,  and   with  more  certainty, 
than  by  the  foregoing  method,    if  care  be  taken  to  preferve 
the  brine  contained   in  the  fait- pits  from  being  diluted  with 
rains,  and  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by  feveral 
artificial  means,  which  may  eafily  be  put  in  practice. 
Propofition  IV.     In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  excellent  bay-falt  may,  with  great  eafe,  be  made  from  the 
natural  brine  of  fait  fprings,    and  alfo  from  the  rock-falt 
diffolved  in  weak  brine,  or  fea- water. 
Propofition  V.     Bay-falt  may  be  prepared  in  England  by  the 
foregoing  methods,  at  a  very  moderate  expence,  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  the  beft  foreign  bay-falt,  and  in  quantity  fufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  all  the  Britifh  dominions. 
Propofition  VI.  In  feveral  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America, 
bay-falt  might,  with  little  expence  and  trouble,  be  prepared 
from  fea-water,  in  quantities  fufficient  to  fupply  the  American 
fifheries,  and  all  other  occafions  of  thofe  colonies,  fo  as  to 
become  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 
The  author  has  fupported  all  thefe  propofitions  with  great  in- 
genuity ;  but  we  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  the  artificial 
means  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  fea-water  mentioned  in 
Propofition  III,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  brine  contained  in 
falt-pits   from   being  diluted   with  rains  ;  we  therefore  fhall 
lay  before  the  reader  a  fhort  account  of  thefe. 
It  will  be  proper,  fays  our  author,  to  make  all  the  falt-pits 
of  the  marfh  in  one  long  row,  extended  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  for  each  pit  to  make  covers  of  thin  boards,  or  rather  of 
coarfe  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  ftretched   on  frames  of  wood, 
and  painted  white.     Thefe  covers  muft  all   be   fixed  with 
hinges,  to  ftrong  pofts  and  beams,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
pits,  fo  that  they  may  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  with  cords 
and   pullies,  or   by   fome  other  contrivance,  fomewhat  like 
draw-bridges.     Thefe  covers,  thus  fixed,  may  be  let  down 
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6ver  the  pits  like  a  ihed,  pr  penthoufe,  in  rainy  weather, 
and  in  dry  weather  may  be  erected  almoft  to  a  perpendicular, 
but  inclining  a  little  towards  the  fouth,  fo  as  to  form  a  wall 
■with  a  fouth  afpect.  Thus  thefe  may  ferve  a  double  purpofe, 
as  coverings  for  the  pits  in  wet  weather,  and  as  reflectors  of 
the  fun's  heat  upon  them  in  dry  weather,  and  thus  greatly 
promote  the  evaporation  of  aqueous  parts  of  the  brine.  The 
hinges  on  which  the  reflectors  turn  may  be  fixed  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  by  which  means,  when 
the  reflectors  ttand  upright,  there  will  be  an  opening  left  be- 
neath them,  through  which  the  air  will  continually  flow  in  a 
brifk  current,  and  greatly  increafe  the  evaporation  of  the 

water. 

After  having  gone  through  that  part  of  Dr  Brownrigg's  work 
which  relates  to  bay-falt,  we  proceed  to  the  methods  that 
gentleman  propofes  for  preparing  and  improving  white  fait, 
which,  if  brought  into  ufe,  may  probably  be  of  advantage, 
not  only  to  private  undertakers,  but  alfo  to  the  public:  for 
it  appears,  that  two  very  different  kind,  of  white  fait  are  re- 
quired, the  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  the  other  as  a  con- 
diment for  proviftons.  Its  whitenefs,  drynefs,  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  grain,  are  the  properties  which  chiefly  recommend 
the  firft  kind;  and  its  great  ftiength  and  purity,  the  latter. 
It  is  this  ftrong  and  pure  kind  of  white  fait  which  is  wanted 
in  the  Britifh  dominions;  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  author's 
principal  defign  here  to  confider  how  this  defect  may  be  fup- 
plied,  although,  at  the  fame  time,  inftructions  are  given  how 
to  prepare  table-fa!t,  not  only  better  in  quality,  but  alfo  at  lefs 
expence,  than  it  is  now  prepared  by  the  common  methods. 
Lemma  I.  In  the  common  proceffes  for  making  white  fait, 
the  fait  is  deprived  of  a  confidcrable  part  of  its  acid  fpirit,  by 
the  violent  boiling  ufed  in  its  preparation. 
Lemma  II.  Moft  kinds  of  white  fait  are  rendered  impure  by 
the  mixture  of  various  heterogeneous  fubftances. 
Lemma  III.  White  fait,  by  the  violent  coction  commonly 
ufed  in  its  preparation,  is  rendered  lefs  fit  for  preferving  fifh, 
flefh,  and  other  provilions,  than  it  would  be  ir  prepared  with 
a  more  gentle  heac. 

Lemma  IV.     The  heterogeneous  fubflances  which  are  com- 
monly mixed   with  white  I  alt,  render  it  lels  proper  for  pre- 
ferving provilions  than  it  would  be  if  feparated  from  them. 
After  having  fully  confidered  the  foregoing  lemmata,  our  au- 
thor gives  a  method  of  preparing  a  kind  of  white  fait  proper 
for  curing  fifh,  flefh,  and  other  provifions ;  likewife  a  me- 
thod of  refining  fak;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  you  to  the 
work  itfelf,  as  we.l  as  for  the  tables,  wherein  the  feveral  ex- 
pences  attending  thefe  operations  are  minutely  confidered. 
Moft  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  thefe  difquifitions  are  fuch, 
as  the  conftant  practice  of  thofe  who  make  fait  fufficiently 
warrants  us  to  re)/  upon  for  true  and  certain;  or  elfe  they 
are  the  obfervaticas  of  judicious  falt-officers,  daily  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  matttrs,  or  of  curious  and  inquifitive  navigators, 
merchants,  travellers,  and  naturalifts;  or,  laftly,  the  experi- 
ments of  many  lea.  ned  phyficians,  chemifts,  and  philofophers: 
the  truth  of  which  feveral  facts,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  fome  time  piblifhed,  hath  never  been  called  in  queftion. 
So  that  thefe  obfervations  and  experiments  may  probably  be 
more  relied  on  by  the  public,  than  if  they  had  only  been  made 
by  our  author,  fince  they  have  the  teftimony  of  many  fkilful 
and  unprejudiced  perfons,  who  could  have  no  notion  of  the 
ufes  to  which  they  have  been  here  applied.     If,  therefore,  the 
arguments  founded  upon  thofe  facts- fhould  be  efteemed  any 
ways  reafonable  ind  iatisfaclory,  the  author  prefumes  to  re- 
mark, that  it  might  not  be  unworthy  the  wifdom  of  the  Bri- 
tifh legiflature  to  direct  a  more  full  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
a  matter  of  thisimportar.ee,  and  to  order  proper  works  to  be 
erected  for  malting  bay-falt,  and  for  making  and  refining 
white  fait,  and  to  put  thofe  works  under  the  management 
of  able  and  judicious  perfons,  to  make  exadt  and  accurate 
trials,   in  order  to  difcover  the  beft  and  cheapeft  methods  of 
doing  them ;  anc  the  methods  which  fhould  be  moft  approved 
of  might,  for  tie  general  good,  be  made  public,  and  efta- 
blifhed,  by  law,  a  common  ftandard,  to  which  all  thofe  who 
make  fait  in  the  Britifh  dominions  fhould  be  obliged  to  con- 
form. 

The  making  and  refining  fait  muft  certainly  be  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  mechanic  arts,  the  hiftory  of  which,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  noble  *  lord  Veruiam,  is  a  neceffary  part  of 
that  knowlege,  that  true  fcienceof  nature,  which  is  not  taken 
up  in  vain  and  fruitlefs  fpeculations,  but  effectually  labours 
to  relieve  the  r.eceffities of  human  life.  See  The  Business 
of  the  Customs  at  the  End  of  Letter  S,  for 
the  Laws  eelative  to  Salt. 

*  Verulart  de  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

S ALTERS,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  DRY-SAL- 
TERS, who  deal  in  divers  foreign  goods  of  a  dryifh  kind, 
as  log- wood,  cochineal,  pot-afhes,  &c.  and  much  like  mer- 
chants, moitiy  in  a  wholefale  way. 

They  were  incorporated  into  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  are  one  of  the  twelve  of  the  city  of  London. 

SALT-PETRE.     It  is  a  fait,  though  extracted  out  of  the 
earth,  yet  abundantly  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  the  air ; 
it  alio  cleaves  to  ftoue  walls,  rocks,  •lefts,  and  caverns  under 
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ground.  That  which  is  extracted  out  of  fat  eatth,  is  marie 
in  moft  countries  in  Europe;  but  our  greateft  quantities  come. 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  compofed  of  near  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fixed  and  volatile  nitrous  aeria!  falts,  bitteriih  in  tafte  ; 
it  is  the  product  of  the  elements,  depofited  in  the  bofom  of 
the  earth,  for  the  generation  and  nounfhment  of  vegetables* 
and  may  not  be  improperly  called  the  univerfal.  and  unfpe- 
cific  mercury. 

Purification  of  falt-petre. 

Take  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  nitre,  diffolve  it  in  *  warm 
water,  filtre,  evaporate,  andcryftallize,  as  you  do  other  falts. 
Some  efteem  the  cryftalline  nitre  beft,  others  the  lump ;  but. 
1  could  never  obferve  any  difference  in  them,  the  one  being 
the  top,  and  the  lump  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  the 
nitrous  liquor  was  put  to  fhoot. 

*  Somewhat  more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
is  fumcient; 

Of  the  gathering  of  falt-petre  in  quantities. 

Although  it  be  certain  that  the  air  and  the  water  are  all  im- 
pregnated with  a  kind  of  nitre,  which  is  frequently  to  be  feen 
coagulated  into  fine  white  fait,  like  flour  of  wheat  (but  by  the 
very  tafte  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  petre)  flicking  to  the 
fides  of  plaftered  walls,  and,  in  brick  wails,  to  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  (in  dry  weather,  or  where  the  wall  is  de- 
fended from  the  rain)  for  lime  doth  ftrongly  attract  it ;  and 
although  dew  and  rain  do  convey  much  of  it  to  the  earth, 
and  the  clouds  feem  to  be  fpread  out  before  the  face  of  the 
fun,  either  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  his  influence,  or  to  have 
a  fait  generated  in  them,  for  to  advance  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  certainly  they  return  not  without  a  bleffing ;  for 
fait  pctre  may  be  eafily  extracted  out  of  rain  and  dew,  but 
from  the  latter  more  plentifully,  accompanied,  indeed,  with 
a  greafy  purple  oil,  in  great  plenty:  though   likewife  moft 
ftanding  waters,  and  even  deep  wells,  have  fome  fmall  quan- 
tity of  falt-petre  in  them:  though  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  it 
were  not  impregnated  with  thisfolt,  could  not  produce  vege- 
tables, for  (alt  (as  the  lord  Bacon  fays)  is  the  firft  rudiment 
of  life,  and  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  vegetables  5  yet, 
to  be  more  fare  of    it,    experiment  fhews  likewife,    that 
fome  is  to  be  found  in  fallows,  and  the  earth  which  moles 
caft  up  in  the  fpring:  though  the  air  and  water  want  it  not, 
yet  it  is  not  there  to  be  had  in  any  proportion  anfwerable  to 
the  charge  in  getting  it:  and   though  the  earth  muft  necef- 
farily  have  great  quantities  thereof  generated  or  infufed  into 
it,    yet,    in  thefe  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  no 
fooner  dilated  by  rain,  or  other  waters,  but  it  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  production  or  nutriment  of  fome  plant,  infect^ 
ftone,  or  mineral ;  fo  that  the  artift  will  find  as  little  of  it 
here  to  ferve  his  turn,  as  in  the  other  two  elements. 
The  chief  places,  therefore,  where  falt-petre  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quantities  in  thefe  northern  countries,  are  in  ftables,  pigeon- 
houfes,  cellars,  barns,  warehoufes,  or,  indeed,  any  place  which 
is  covered  from  the  rain,  which  would  diffolve  it,  and  make  it 
vegetate,  as  alfo  from  the  fun,  which  doth  rarify  it,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  exhaled  into  the  air.     (Eor  the  fame  reafon,  hufband^ 
men  alfo  might  make  double  or  treble  the  profit  they  ufually 
do  of  their  muck,  if  they  will  lay  it  up  under  a  hovel,  or  fome 
covered  place,  until  they  carry  it  out  upon  their  land.)    And 
I   have  been  told  by  an  experienced  workman,  that  no  ma- 
nure yields  petre  fo  plentifully  as  the  earth  in  churches,  were 
it  not  an  impiety  todifturb  the  allies  of  our  anceftcrs,  in  that 
f.tcrcd  depofitary.     See  the  article  Manure. 
For  this  purpofe  the  earth  fhould  be  of  good  mould  ;  and  the 
better  the  mould  is,  the  more  petre  is  produced,  for  in  clay 
or  fandy  earth,  little  or  none  is  to  be  found:  the  freer  in- 
grefs  the  air  hath  into  a  place,  it  is  ft  ill  of  more  advantage,  fo 
that  the  fun  be  excluded;  and  let  the  earth  be  never  fo  good, 
if  it  be  laid  on  a  brick  or  boarded  floor,  it  will  not  be  fo  rich 
in  petre  as  if  it  had  free  communication  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  any  place  thus  qualified,  you  cannot  mifsof  good  quantities 
of  petre,  if  it  have  riot  been  drawn  out  in  fome  years  before, 
which  a  workman  will  quickly  find,  after  he  hath  digged  the 
firft  fpadeful  of  eaith,  by  laying  a  little  of  it  on  the  end  ofhi3 
tongue  ;  and  if  it  taftes  bitter,  he  is  fure  of  good  ftore  of  falt- 
petre;  if  the  ground  be  good,  it  continues  rich  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  deep,  and  fometimes,  but  not  often,  to  ten. 
After  the  falt-petre  is  extracted,  if  the  earth  be  laid  wet  in 
the  fame  place  again,  it  will  be  twenty  years  ere  any  confider- 
able  quantity  grows  there  of  it ;  but  if  the  earth  be  well  dried, 
it  will  come  in  twelve  or  fourteen:  and  if  they  mingle  with 
the  dried  earth  ftore  of  pigeons-dung  and  mellow  horfe-dung, 
and  then  temper  it  with  urine  (as  was  ufual  before  we  were 
fupplied  with  petre  from  India)  it  will  be  fit  to  dig  again  in 
five  or  fix  years.  He  that  fhall  caft  water  upon  a  ground  fit 
to  dig  for  petre,  will  only  fink  the  mineral  deeper  into  the 
earth;  but  he  that  throws  foap-fuds  on  ir,  will  quite  deftroy 
the  petre  (as  the  workmen  have  a  tradition)  and  it  very  well 
deferves  a  further  enquiry. 

That  falt-petre,  and  the  way  of  drawing  it  out  of  the  earth 
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how  inufe,  was  a  modern  invention,  is  generally  concluded 
by  all  authors ;  but  whether  we  owe  it  to  chance,  or  the 
fagacity  of  fome  great  wit,  is  as  unknown  as  the  time  when 
it  was  firft  difcovered. 

It  feems  to  have  many  years  preceded  the  inventi6n  of  gun- 
powder, which  by  the  Germans  is  afcribed  to  Conftamine 
Autlitzer,  or  Berthwold  Scwertz,  a  monk  of  Friburgh,  and 
was  in  all  probability  not  long  difcovered  when  the  inventor 
(Polydore  Virgil  tells  us)  taught  the  ufe  of  guns  to  the  Ve- 
netians, at  the  battle  of  Folia  Claudia,  where  they  obtained 
that  notable  victory  over  the  Genoefe,  anno  1380:  for  there 
is  mention  made  both  of  falt-petre  and  aqua  fortis,  in  the 
writings  of  Geber,  a  Spanifh  Moor,  and  an  alchemift  ;  but 
at  what  time  he  lived  is  not  fatisfactorily  known,  though  it 
be  certain  fome  hundreds  of  years  before  Raymund  Lully, 
who,  about  the  year  1333,  publifhed  fome  of  his  books, 
wherein  he  treats  of  falt-pecre  and  aqua  fortis.  It  is  no  ill 
conjecture  of  Maierus,  that  the  aforefaid  monk  being  a  fkil- 
Ful  alchemift,  had  a  defign  to  draw  a  higher  fpirit  from  petre 
than  the  common  aqua  fortis,  and,  that  he  might  the  better 
open  the  body  of  petre,  he  ground  it  with  fulphur  and  char- 
coal, by  which  compofure  he  foon  became  the  inventor  of 
gunpowder.     See  Gun-Powder. 

The  manner  of  collecting  falt-petre  in  quantities. 

In  the  firft  place  you  muft  be  provided  with  eight  or  ten  tubs, 
fo  large  that  they  may  be  able  to  contain  about  ten  barrows 
full  of  earth  each  of  them:  thefe  tubs  muft  be  all  open  at 
the  top,  but  in  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  them  you  muft 
make  a  hole,  near  to  that  fide  you  intend  to  place  outermoft, 
■which  hole  you  muft  fit  very  well  with  a  tap  and  a  fpiggot, 
on  the  outfide  downward. 

On  the  infide  of  the  tub,  near  the  tap-hole,  you  mift  care- 
fully place  a  large  wad  of  ftraw,  and  upon  that  afhort  piece 
of  board,  which  is  all  to  keep  the  earth  from  flopping  up  the 
tap-hole.  When  you  have  placed  your  tubs  on  their  ftands, 
at  fuch  a  diftance  one  from  the  other  that  you  may  come 
with  eafe  between  them,  then  fill  them  up  with  fuch  petre 
earth  as  you  have  chofen  for  your  work,  leaving  only  void 
about  a  fpan's  breadth  between  the  earth  and  the  edge  of  the 
tub  ;  then  lay  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  each  tub,  as  near  as 
you  can  to  the  middle,  a  rundle  of  wicker,  like  the  bottom 
ofabafket,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  by  itftick  into 
the  earth  a  good  ftrong  cudgel,  which  muft  be  thruft  pretty 
near  the  bottom  ;  the  wicker  is  to  keep  the  water,  when  it 
is  poured  on,  from  hollowing  and  difordering  the  earth,  and 
the  cudgel  is  to  beftirred  about,  to  give  the  water  ingrefs  to 
the  earth  upon  occafion  :  then  pour  on  your  earth  common 
cold  water,  'till  it  ftands  a  hand's  breadth  over  the  earth  ; 
when  it  hath  ftood  eight  or  ten  hours,  loofen  the  fpiggots, 
and  let  the  water  rather  dribble,  than  run,  into  half-tubs, 
which  muft  be  fet  under  the  taps.  This  lixivium  the  work- 
men call  their  raw  liquor;  and  note,  that  if  it  come  not  clear 
at  the  firft  drawing,  you  muft  pour  it  on  again,  and,  after 
fome  little  time  draw  it  off,  'till  it  come  clear,  and  of  the 
colour  of  urine. 

If  you  are  curious  to  know  how  rich  your  liquor  is  before 
boiling,  you  may  take  a  glafs  phial,  containing  a  quart,  fill 
it  with  the  common  water  you  ufe,  then  weigh  it  exactly ; 
next  fill  the  fame  glafs  with  your  liquor,  and  find  the  differ- 
ence of  weight,  which,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  all 
your  liquors,  will  give  you  a  very  near  guefs  how  much  falt- 
petre  you  are  like  to  make  by  that  boiling. 
Then  pouj  again,  on  the  fame  earth,  more  common  water, 
that  it  may  bring  away  what  is  remaining  in  the  earth  of  the 
former  liquor.  This  fecond  liquor  is  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
be  poured  on  new  earth,  inftead  of  common  water,  becaufe 
it  contains  fome  quantity  of  falt-petre  in  it. 
When  this  is  done,  turn  the  ufelefs  infipid  earth  out  of 
the  tubs,  which  you  muft  fill  with  new  earth,  and  continue 
this-  operation,  'till  you  have  in  the  fame  manner  lixiviated  all 
the  earth :  then  fill  your  copper  with  your  liquor,  which  cop- 
per, for  one  of  the  profeflion,  muft  be  about  two  hundred 
weight,  and  fet  ftrongly  in  a  furnace  of  brick- work  ;  befides, 
on  one  fide  of  your  furnace  you  are  to  place  a  tub  full  of 
your  liquor,  which,  at  a  tap  below,  may  dribble  as  faff,  into 
the  copper  as  the  force  of  the  fire  doth  wafte  your  liquor  ; 
which  invention  is  only  to  fave  charges  in  fuel. 
When  you  have  boiled  it  up  to  that  height,  that  a  little  of  it, 
flirted  off  the  finger  on  a  live  charcoal,  will  flafh  like  gun- 
powder (which  for  the  moft  part  falls  out  to  be  about  two 
days  and  a  night's  boiling)  at  that  time,  upon  trial,  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  liquor  contains  about  35  lb.  weight  of 
petre;  but  the  workmen  fcldom  make  ufe  of  any  further  in- 
dication, than  by  finding  the  liquor  hang  like  oil  on  the  fides 
of  the  brazen  fcummer,  when  it  is  dipped  into  it,  which  is 
a  fign  it  is  fit  to  be  palled  through  the  afhes,  which  is  done 
in  this  manner. 

You  muft  prepare  two  tubs,  fitted  after  the  manner  of  the 
firft,  wherein  you  put  your  earth,  faving  that  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  tubs  you  muft  lay  reeds  or  ftraw,  a  foot  high  ;  over 
them  place  loofe  boards,  pretty  near  one  another,  over  them 
again  a  little  more  ftraw  (which  is  to  keep  the  allies  from  the 


top,  and  give  the  liquor  room  to  drain  the  better  from 
them:)  then  fill  up  your  tubs  with  any  fort  of  wood-afhes,  to 
half  afoot  of  the  top  ;  pour  on  the  forefaid  liquor,  as  it  comes 
fcalding  hot  out  of  the  copper,  on  the  alhes  contained  in  the 
firft  tub;  after  a  while  draw  it  off  at  the  top  :  and  fo  con- 
tinue putting  on  and  drawing  off,  firft  at  one  tub  of  afhes, 
then  at  the  other,  'till  your  liquor  grows  clear,  and  lofes  the 
thick  turbid  colour  it  had  when  it  went  on. 
When  all  the  liquor  hath  in  this  manner  palled  through  the 
afhes  of  both  tubs,  that  by  this  means  all  its  greafy  oil  is 
left  behind  in  the  alhes,  you  muft  keep  it  for  the  fecond 
boiling  in  a  veffel  by  itfelf :  in  the  mean  time,  pour  upon  your 
alhes  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  water,  very  hot, 
once  or  twice,  to  bring  away  what  is  remaining  of  the  li- 
quor in  the  afhes. 

When  you  begin  the  fecond  boiling,  put  full  into  the  copper 
the  water  that  went  laft  through  your  alhes,  and  as  that  waft- 
eth,  let  your  ftrong  liquor  drop  into  the  copper,  out  of  the 
tub  above  defcribed,  ftandingon  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  'till 
the  liquor  in  the  copper  be  ready  to  fhoot  or  cryftallize. 
Note,  That  toward  the  end  of  your  boiling,  there  will  arife 
grrat  ftore  of  fcum  and  froth,  which  muft  be  carefully  taken 
off  with  a  great  brafs  fcummer,  made  like  a  ladle,  full  of 
little  holes ;  and  ufually  about  that  time  it  lets  fall  fome  com- 
mon fait  to  the  bottom,  which  you  muft  take  up  with  the 
faid  fcummer,  and  lay  it  afidefor  another  ufe. 
To  know  when  the  liquor  is  ready  to  fhoot  into  petre,  you 
need  but  drop  a  little  of  it  ori  a  knife,  or  any  other  cold  thing 
that  hath  a  frhooth  fuperficies,  and  if  it  coagulate,  like  a  drop 
of  tallow,  and  do  not  fall  off  the  knife  when  it  is  turned 
downwards,  which  alfo  may  be  judged  by  its  hanging  like 
oil  to  the  fides  of  the  fcummer ;  when  the  liquor  is  brought 
to  this  pafs,  every  hundred  weight  of  it  contains  about  three 
fcore  and  ten  pounds  weight  of  petre. 

When  you  find  your  liquor  thus  ready  to  fhoot,  you  muft 
with  great  iron  ladles  take  it  out  of  the  copper,  into  a  high 
narrow  tub  for  that  purpofe,  which  the  workmen  call  their 
fettling  tub  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  grown  fo  cold,  that  you 
can  endure  your  finger  in  it,  you  (hall  find  the  common,  or 
cubic  fait,  begin  to  granulate,  and  ftick  to  the  fides  of  the 
tub ;  then  at  the  tap,  placed  about  half  a  foot  from  the 
bottom,  draw  off  your  liquor  into  deep  wooden  trays,  or 
brafs  pans,  and  the  cooler  the  place  is  where  you  let  them 
ftand  to  fhoot  in,  the  better  and  more  plentifully  will  the 
fait- petre  be  produced;  but  it  will  be  of  no  good  colour  'till 
it  be  refined,  but  will  be  part  white,  pirt  yellow,  and  fome 
part  of  it  blackifh. 

The  fait  which  fticketh  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  fet- 
tling-tub  is  of  the  nature  of  common  fait,  and  there  is 
fcarce  any  petre  to  be  found  but  is  accompanied  with  it, 
though  no  doubt  fome  of  this  is  drawn  out  of  the  afhes  by 
the  fecond  liquors  :  if  it  be  foul,  they  refine  it  by  itfelf,  and 
about  London  fell  it  at  good  rates,  to  thofe  that  fait  neats- 
tongues,  bacon,  and  collar-beef ;  for,  befides  a  favory  tafte, 
it  gives  a  pleafing  red  colour  to  moft  flefh  that  is  faked 
with  it. 

When  the  liquor  hath  ftood  two  days  and  two  nights  in  the 
pans,  that  part  of  the  liquor  which  is  not  coagulated,  but 
fwims  upon  the  petre,  muft  be  carefully  poured  off,  and 
being  mingled  with  new  liquors,  muft  again  pafs  the  afhes, 
before  it  be  boiled,  elfe  it  will  grow  fo  greafy  that  it  will 
never  generate  any  fait.  To  refine  falt-petre,  fee  above. 
Eefore  we  take  our  leave  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  firft,  that  though  petre  will  d  ffipate  in  gun-pow- 
der, yet  if  you  fulminate  it  in  a  crucible,  and  burn  off  the 
volatile  part  with  a  powder  of  coal,  brimftone,  antimony, 
or  meal,  there  will  remain  a  fait,  and  yet  fo  fixed  (very  un- 
like common  fait)  that  it  will  endure  the  force  of  almoft  the 
fbsmgeft  fire  you  can  give  it;  which  being  diffblved  into 
water,  and  fpirit  of  nitre  dropped  into  it,  'till  it  give  over 
hiffing  (which  is  the  fame  with  the  volatile  part  that  was 
feparated  from  it  in  the  fulmination)  it  will  be  again  reduced 
to  cryftals  of  petre,  as  it  was  at  firft  ;  which  noble  experi- 
ment the  world  hath  already  been  taught,  by  an  honourable 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with  a  train  of 
fuch  important  obfervations  as  never  wen  before  raifed  from 
one  experiment. 

That  which  I  aim  at  then  is,  that,  if  the  {pint  of  volatile  fait 
of  foot,  or  of  the  urine,  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  excre- 
ments, or,  indeed,  any  part  of  animals  (brail  abound  with 
fuch  a  volatile  fait  fixed,  and  oil,  as  petre  doth)  could  by  the 
fame  way,  or  any  like  it,  be  reduced  to  tetre,  or  fome  ni- 
trous fait  not  much  differing  from  it ;  it  would  excellently 
make  out  a  theory  that  I  am  much  delighted  with,  'till  lam 
convinced  in  it,  which  is,  that  the  fait  which  is  found  on 
vegetables  and  animals,  is  but  the  nitre  which  is  fo  univer- 
fally  diffufed  through  all  the  elements  (and  muft,  therefore, 
make  a  chief  ingredient  in  their  nutriment,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  of  their  generation)  a  little  altered  from  its  firft 
complexion  :  and  that  the  reafon  why  animals  that  feed  on 
vegetables  are  obliged  by  nature  to  longer  meals  than  thofe 
that  feed  on  other  animals,  is,  becaufe  animals  are  fuller  of 
that  fait  than  vegetables :  and,  indeed,  fuch  animals  are  but 
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caterers  of  it  for  man,  and  others  whom  nature's  bounty 
gratifies  with  a  more  ftroug  and  delicious  diet. 
SALVAGE,  an  allowance  made  for  the  preferving  goods  from 
ihipwreck. 

The  principal  laws  relating  thereto. 

By  the  naval  laws  of  Oleron,  if  a  fhip  departing  with  her  lad- 
ing to  any  place  abroad,  happens,  in  thecourfeof  her  voyage, 
to  be  rendered  unfit  to  proceed  therein,  and  the  feamen  fave 
as  much  of  the  lading  as  poffibly  they  can  ;  if  the  merchants 
require  the  goods  of  their  matter,  he  may  deliver  them  if  he 
pleafes,  they  paying  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of 
the  voyage  that  is  performed,  and  the  cofts  of  the  falvage  : 
but  if  the  mafter  can  readily  refit  his  vefTel,  he  may  do  it; 
and  although  he  has  promifed  the  people  who  helped  him  to 
fave  the  fhip,  the  third  or  the  half  part  of  the  goods  faved, 
for  the  danger  they  ran  therein  ;  yet,  if  fuch  a  caufe  come 
before  any  judicature,  it  fhall  be  confidered  the  pains  and 
trouble  they  have  been  at,  and  the  reward  be  accordingly, 
without  any  regard  to  the  promifes  made  them  by  the  par  ties 
concerned,  in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs.  See  Oleron's 
Laws. 

If  a  fhip  puts  to  fea  with  merchants  goods,  and  there  fhe  is 
difabled  or  perifhes,  by  the  fault  of  the  mafter  or  his  men, 
the  goods  that  are  faved  fhall  be  fecured  in  a  certain  place, 
free  from  danger :  but  if  it  be  proved  by  witneffes  that  the 
misfortune  was  occafioned  by  tempeft,  what  remains  of  the 
fhip  and  goods  fhall  be  brought  to  a  contribution,  and  the 
mafter  fhall  retain  half  the  value  of  the  freight,  by  the  laws 
of  Rhodes.  And  the  fame  laws  have  ordained,  that  if  a  fhip 
be  furprized  at  fea  with  whirlwinds,  or  wrecked  at  fea,  any 
perfon  faving  any  part  of  the  wreck,  fhall  have  one  filth  of 
what  he  faves.  See  Rhodian  Laws. 
And  for  the  charges  of  falvage,  very  great  allowances  have 
been  made  ;  as  to  the  divers  and  falvers,  the  half,  the  third, 
or  the  tenth  of  the  things  faved,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  out  of  which  they  were  fifhed,  whether  fifteen, 
eight,  or  one  fathom:  alfo  a  tenth  part  for  falvage  on  the 
coaft,  and  the  fifth  to  him  that,  faving  himfelf,  carries  fome- 
thing  with  him.  If  the  (hip  only  perifh,  and  the  goods  be 
faved,  then  the  goods  fhall  pay  the  tenth  or  the  fifth,  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  faving  thereof  fhall  require:  and  gold,  filver, 
filk,  and  the  like,  being  of  eafy  tranfportation,  fhall  pay  lefs 
than  goods  of  greater  weight,  and  more  burthenfome  for 
carriage,  which  are  in  greater  danger.  Lex  Mercat.  Ma- 
lines,  119. 

Where  things  are  caft  up  by  fhipwreck,  or  left  through  call- 
ing in  ftorms,  the  laws  of  Rhodes  allow  to  the  finder  a  fifth 
part  for  the  faving  ;  and  in  France  they  allow  one  third  part 
for  falvage  ;  but  by  the  common  cuff om  of  countries,  every 
perfon  of  quality,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  &c.  claims  all  as  his 
own,  if  it  cometh  upon  his  land  ;  contrary  to  fome  fea  laws, 
which  give  it  to  the  finder:  though,  by  the  opinion  of  law- 
yers, the  finders  thereof  fhould  do  therewith  as  with  other 
goods  found  upon  land  ;  they  ought  to  proclaim  the  things  to 
be  forth-coming  to  the  true  owner  or  lofer,  and,  if  no  man 
claim  the  fame,  then  the  finder  to  keep  them  to  himfelf. 
Lex  Mercat.  Malines,   119. 

By  ftatute  12  Ann.  cap.  18.  All  perfons  required  by  con- 
ftables,  &c.  who  fhall  act  in  the  faving  and  preferving  any 
fhip  in  diftrefs  on  our  fea-coafls,  or  the  cargoes  thereof,  fhall 
within  30  days  after  be  paid  a  reafonable  reward  for  the  fame, 
by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  or  merchant  ;  in  default  whereof, 
the  fhip  or  goods  fo  faved  fhall  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  'till  payment  be  made:  and  if  any 
difference  arife  about  the  falvage,  three  juftices  of  peace  fhall 
adjuft  the  quantum  to  be  paid  to  the  perfons  acting  therein, 
which  fhall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  recoverable  in  an 
action  at  law. 

And  if  goods  thus  faved  are  not  claimed  in  twelve  months, 
they  fhall  be  fold,  the  juftices  taking  an  account  thereof  in 
writing,  figned  by  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  into  whofe 
hands  they  are  fafely  to  be  put ;  and,  if  they  be  perifhable 
goods,  they  are  to  be  forthwith  fold,  and,  after  charges  de- 
ducted, the  money  arifing  by  fuch  fale  fhall  be  tranfmitted 
into  the  Exchequer,  with  a  fair  account  of  the  whole,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  who  giving  proof  of  his  property 
before  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  fhall,  upon  his 
order,  receive  the  fame. 

If  any  perfons  fhall  moleft  any  one  in  faving  the  fhip  or 
goods,  or,  when  faved,  fhall  deface  the  marks  of  any  goods, 
before  the  fame  be  entered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  fuch 
perfons  fhall,  in  20  days,  make  double  fatisfaction  to  the  par- 
ty grieved,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  two  next  juftices,  or,  in 
default  thereof,  fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  12 
months.  See  the  remainder  of  this  ftatute  under  the  article 
Wrecks. 
SAMOGITIA  lies  on  the  north  of  Pruffia,  between  Cour- 
land  and  Semigallia,  on  the  north  ;  Lithuania  on  the  eaft, 
and  fouth-eaft  ;  and  Ducal  Pruffia  on  the  fouth-weft,  with 
a  fmall  part  of  it  extending  weft,  quite  down  to  the  Baltic. 
It  is  a  marfhy  foil,  and  has  abundance  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
that  at  fome  feafons  overflow  the  land,  which  yields  corn  and 


pafture.  The  country  has  inacceffible  mountains,  and  is 
over-run  with  woods,  wherein  the  inhabitants  find  great 
quantities  of  honey,  every  tree,  almoft,  having  a  fwarm  of 
bees ;  and  their  wax  is  purer  and  whiter  than  that  either  of 
Lithuania  or  Livonia.  Here  is  a  breed  of  horfes  which  are 
fmall,  but  fprightly,  fwift,  and  hardy. 
The  Samogitians,  as  well  as  Poles,  plow,  fow,  and  harrow, 
all  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  ground  having  been  but  once 
improved  by  burning,  will  bear  crops  feven  or  eight  years 
tegether,  without  dunging.  When  they  burn  the  woods 
on  the  lands,  if  they  meet  with  high  trees,  they  do  not  cut 
them  down,  but  only  prune  oft'  their  fide  branches,  to  let 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun  upon  the  ground ;  which  they  per- 
form with  fuch  dexterity,  that  one  peafant  will  prune  above 
a  thoufand  trees  together,  without  once  coming  down  :  for 
which  end,  he  provides  himfelf  with  a  feat  of  rope,  much 
like  a  ftirrup,  which  he  fattens  to  a  long  cord,  and  having 
caft  it  over  an  arm  of  a  tree,  a  boy,  who  is  on  the  ground, 
draws  him  up  and  down;  and,  when  this  is  done,  by  the 
help  of  another  tree  he  eafily  fhifts  himfelf,  with  his  hook, 
to  the  next.  They  have  alfo  as  odd  a  way  of  fowing;  which 
is,  by  mixing  two  parts  of  barley  with  one  of  wheat,  and 
putting  them  into  the  ground  together,  in  the  fpring ; 
whereby  it  happens,  that  the  barley  may  be  mowed  in  one 
harveft,  and  the  wheat  reaped  the  next.  This  wheat  being 
trod  down  by  thofe  that  mow  the  barley,  the  next  harveft 
commonly  comes  up  very  thick  and  high.  In  time  of  war 
they  bury  their  corn  under  ground,  in  a  place  made  up  with 
pofts  and  bark  of  trees,  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  they  dry  their 
corn  with  fmoak,  before  they  lay  it  up  in  their  granaries,  by 
which  means  it  keeps  good  for.feveral  years  together. 
SARDINIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  fituate  between 
8  and  10  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  39  and  41 
degrees  of  north  latitude;  bounded  by  the  ftraight  which 
divides  it  from  Corlica  on  the  north;  by  the  Tufcan  Sea, 
which  flows  between  this  ifland  and  Italy,  on  the  eaft;  and 
by  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  ;  and  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  60  broad ;  a  warm 
country,  but  not  efteemed  very  healthful. 
This  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, next  to  Sicily,  for  bignefs  and  fertility,  is  faid  to  be 
about  700  miles  in  circuit,  comprehending  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  coaft,  namely,  the  capes  and  the  gulphs  ; 
which  way  of  calculating  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  laborious; 
hence  fome  have  it  only  500  miles  in  compafs.  The  foil  is 
fruitful  in  all  forts  of  corn,  and  no  lefs  productive  of  various 
fruits,  in  great  quantity  and  perfection.  It  alfo  breeds  vaft 
herds  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  fo  that  it  furnifhes  Italy  with 
wool,  hides,  and  a  fine  fort  of  cheefe,  befides  its  home  con- 
fumption.  The  traffic  it  drives  moreover  from  the  fifhery  of 
coral,  linen,  filk,  &c.  is  no  lefs  confiderable.  The  moft 
rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland  are  no  lefs  rich 
within  than  barren  without,  they  yielding  gre?.t  quantities 
of  metals  and  minerals,  as  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur, 
allum,  &c. 

REMARKS. 

This  ifland  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  'till  the  year 
1708,  when  Sir  John  Leak,  the  Englifh  admiral,  reduced  it 
to  the  obedience  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  It  was  af- 
terwards allotted  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  anno  17 19,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  under  whofe  dominion  it  ftiil  re- 
mains: but  the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  a  ceffion  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftriaof  the  ifland  Sicily  [See  Sicily]  to  which 
throne  he  had  been  advanced  by  the  parties  to  the  Utrecht 
treaty,  anno  17 13. 

The  commerce  of  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majefty 
was  heretofore  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  be  fcarce  worthy 
of  notice;  but  by  degrees,  and  under  the  two  laft  reigns, 
more  efpecially,  things  have  been  much  changed.  The  fta- 
ple  commodity  of  Piedmont  is  a  kind  of  filk  indifpenfably 
neceflary  in  many  manufactures,  and  his  Sardinian  Majefty 
has  put  this  under  fuch  regulations  as  to  make  it  rife  to  the 
higheft  amount  poffible  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Po  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Venice. 

There  is  a  little  (and  but  a  |little)  traffic  ftirring  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Villafranca.  Befides  all  thefe,  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty has  gradually  and  filently  poflefied  himfelf  of  all  the 
paffages,  by  which  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Trance  and  Italy,  and  having  it  by  this  means  in  his  power 
to  lay  what  duties  he  thinks  proper,  derives  from  thence  an 
additional  revenue,  which  is  not  only  of  great  confequence 
in  itfelf,  but  the  more  fo  by  keeping  the  neighbouring  ftates 
in  a  kind  of  dependance,  through  fear  of  the  injuries  he 
might  otherwife  do  the  commerce  of  their  fubjects. 
This  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  power  of  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty, and  that  it  is  both  natural  and  expedient  the  ballance 
of  Italy  fhould  be  held  by  him.  This  his  interefts  feem  to 
direct,  the  fituation  of  his  country  demands,  and  even  with- 
out the  leaft  fufpicion  of  flattery,  we  may  add,  the  con- 
duct of  the  prefent  king  deferves  it.  Whatever  addition  of 
territory  he  receives  from  any  quarter,  is  not  more  an  ac- 
quifition  to  him,  than  to  the  common   caufe;  and  we  have 
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reafon  to  wifh  his  power  may  increafe,  becaufe  wc  fee  the 
whole  of  his  power  has  been  exerted  for  the  nobleft  purpofes, 
in  preferving  the  freedom  and  independency  of  Italy  ;  which, 
without  queftion,  will  be  always  at  his  heart,  and  In  his 
eye. 

The  doubts  and  fufpicions  which  weak  and  narrow  minds 
have  been,  at  certain  feafons,  too  apt  to  luggeft,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  great  prince's  conduct,  are  in  reality  as  idle  and 
improbable,  as  they  are  falfe  and  groundless ;  becaufe   it  is. 
impoftible,  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  ever  give  him 
any  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  promifes  they  may  be 
induced  to  make  him.     A  little  confideiation  will  fet  this  in 
the  ftrongeft  point  of  light.     The  offers  they  made  him  have 
been  almoft  without  limits,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
fhews  his  importance,  mult  convince  him,  that  unlefs  they 
had  mighty  views  for  their  own  advantage,  they  would  never 
make  them.     But  what  are  thefe  views  ?  The  eftablifhing 
a  fuperior  power  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.     If  we 
put  this  into  other  words,  it  means  neither  more  nor  lefs, 
than   propofing  to  give  him  a  mafter  ;  which  is  fuch  a  pro- 
pofition,  as  no  offers  whatever  can  tempt  a  wife  and  brave 
prince  to  liften  to  with  the  leaft  attention. 
It  was  to  avoid  this,  that  in  the  earlieft  part  of  his  reign  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  thofe  very  powers,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  maxims  fo  well,  while 
they  profefied  thcmfelves  his  friends,  that  it  is  the  greateft 
abfurdity  to  fuppofe   he  can  ever  be  brought  to  truft  them, 
after  having  had   them  fo  long,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  his 
enemies.     It  was  to  prevent   his  having  a   mafter,  that   he 
engaged  in  the  late  war,  and  run  fo  many  rifks  in  the  courfe 
of  it.     This  was  manifeftly  the  bafis  of  the  treaty  of  Worms, 
the  whole  fcope  of  which  was  to  render  him  independent, 
and  to  give  him  the  power  of  fupporting  that  independency. 
To  depart,  therefore,  from  this  plan,  for   the   fake  of  any 
thing  that  could  be  offered  by   the  Spaniards  and  French, 
would  be  fuch  a  manileft  facrifice  of  the  fubftance  to  the  fha- 
dow,  that,   confidering  the  knowlege  we  have  of  his  Sardi- 
nian Majefty's  character,  ought  never  to  be  fufpected.     The 
fmalleft  diftrict  granted  him  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  under 
the  guarantee  of  his  other  allies,  is  of  more  real  confequence 
to  him,  than   half  the  duchy  of  Milan  given  him   by  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  admitting   they   fhould   have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  it  ;  becaufe  they  can  never  have  this  power, 
without  having  at  the  fame  time  the  power  of  taking  it  again  ; 
which  would  not  only  render  the  pofleilion   of  that,  but  of 
all  his  other  dominions,  precarious. 

It  is  very  apparent,  that  even  as  things  ftand  now,  the  terri- 
tories of  this  monarch  are  very  far  from  being  extenfive  ;  but 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  are  very  populous,  and  the 
people  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  vallies,  are  naturally  martial ; 
fo  that  under  thefe  two  laft  reigns,  a  very  confiderable  army 
of  regular  troops  has  been  conftantly  kept  up,  and  the  king 
can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  bring  40  or  50,000  men  into  the 
field,  when  occafion  requires  it. 

This  force  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  comparifon  to  that  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  but  it  will  appear  very  confiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  ftrength  of  other  Italian  princes.  Befides 
this,  the  fortrefTes  of  Piedmont  are  in  fo  good  order,  that  his 
Sardinian  Majefty  can  always  make  a  ftand,  'till  he  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  Auftiians,  which  he  muft:  be  fo  long  as  they 
defire  to  preferve  their  dominions  in  Italy. 
Upon  thefe  principles,  therefore,  we  may  fafely  lay  it  down, 
that  though  his  revenue  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  the  Great 
Duke,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  greateft:  powers  in  Italy,  and  is 
juftly  efteemed  fo  by  his  neighbours,  his  allies,  and  his  ene- 
mies. His  claim  upon  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  the  attempts 
made  by  fome  of  his  predecefibrs  to  become  mafters  of  it, 
will  be  hardly  ever  forgot  by  that  republic  ;  which,  however, 
is  fufnciently  covered  from  either  his  ambition,  or  his  refent- 
ment,  by  its  ftri£t  league  with  the  Swifs  Cantons,  as  well 
as  by  the  protection  it  may  always  expect  from  the  French 
crown. 

The  pretentions  he  inherits  from  his  anceftors  to  feveral  places 
pofleffed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  will  probably  hinder  him, 
at  leaft  for  fome  years,  from  living  in  any  ftrict  degree  of 
harmony  with  that  commonwealth,  which  is  naturally  jea- 
lous of  him,  and  will  probably  continue  fo  ;  though,  if  they 
knew  their  own  intereft,  they  would  certainly  compromise 
their  differences  with  this  prince,  which  would  be  a  thing  of 
great  confequence  to  both. 

His  taking  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  and  fome  circum- 
itances,  has  created  a  coldnefs  between  this  monarch  and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  though  it  is  certainly  for  their  mutual 
good  to  forget  old  injuries,  and  to  aflift  each  other. 
There  have  been  formerly  high  difputes  between  his  Majefty's 
predecefibrs  and  the  Pope,  which  have  been  renewed  in  the 
laft,  and  even  in  the  prefent  reign  ;  but  they  feem  now  bu- 
ried in  oblivion,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confidering  that  the 
pontiff  muft  be  long  ago  convinced  by  experience,  that  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  has  loft  its  efficacy  ;  and  excommu- 
nications will  do  very  little,  either  with  this  prince  or  his 
fubjccls ;  and  as  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Sardinian  monarch. 


The  territories  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  n'  we  con- 
sider him  only  in  the  light  of  an  Italian  potentate,  lie  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  create  any  difference  between  them  ;  but 
confidered  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  king  of 
Sardinia  cannot  but  be  jealous  of  any  augmentation  of  his 
power.  But  to  fay  the  truth,  the  great  point  which  this  mo- 
naich  muft  always  keep  in  view,  is  the  ballancing  the  power 
of  that  houfe  and  the  houfe  of  Auftna;  to  the  latter  of 
which,  notwithstanding  his  near  relation  in  blood  to  the  for- 
mer, it  is  more  natural  for  him  to  adhere. 
As  things  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  far  from  being  probable  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  will  incline  to  meafures  that  may  juftly 
provoke  a  prince,  to  whom  fhe  has  fo  many  obligations,  for 
whofe  afliftance  fhe  muft  have  fo  often  occafion,  and  who  in 
that  cafe,  would  eafily  find  refources  fufneient  to  defend  him- 
felf  againft:  all  attempts. 

On  the  other  hand,  while,  from  a  due  regard  to  their  refpeclive 
interefls,  a  good  correfpondence  is  kept  up  between  them 
the  light  of  experience  plainly  fhews,  that  their  enemies  will 
find  it  very  hard  to  make  any  impreffion  upon  either ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  iuch  alterations  may 
happen  in  Spain,  as  will  render  their  capacity  of  defending 
themfelves  ftill  greater  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
But  with  refpedt  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  though  it  will  be 
always  decent  and  proper  for  bis  Sardinian  Majefty  to  preferve 
for  it  a  juft  meafure  of  refpedt  and  complaifance  ;  yet  as  his 
fafety  muft  perpetually  depend  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
ftrength,  and  the  limitation  of  their  power,  fo  it  can  never 
become  either  reijuifite  or  agreeable  to  him,  to  enter  into  any 
clofe  alliance  with  that  family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which 
muft  be  always,  if  not  at  his  expence,  at  the  rifquc  of  his 
fecurity.  There  are  alfo  good  reafons  to  believe,  that  France 
will  not  eafily  be  drawn  to  quarrel  with  a  prince,  who  keeps, 
as  it  were,  the  gates  of  her  dominions,  and  who  may  be 
juftly  filled  a  terror  to  her,  while  fhe  is  fo  to  all  the  reft  of 
her  neighbours  ;  for,  v/ithout  doubt,  if  the  king  of  Sardinia 
were  thoroughly  provoked,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  full 
liberty  to  fupport  him,  he  might  carry  his  arms  either  into 
Dauphiny  or  Provence,  or,  perhaps,  into  both  at  the  fame 
time,  moreefncacioufly  than  in  the  laft,  or  the  preceding  war; 
in  boih  which,  however,  irruptions  on  this  fide  have  brought 
the  French  monarchy  into  circumftances  of  very  great  diftrefs. 
As  for  the  maritime  powers,  they  are,  though  at  a  diftance, 
the  natural  and  conftant  allies  of  the  monarch  of  whom  we 
are  fpeaking,  becaufe  their  interefls  and  his  are  the  ft mc: 
and  if  a  good  port  could  be  made  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
capable  of  admitting  men  of  war,  he  would  be  quickly  able 
not  only  to  maintain  his  own  freedom,  but  alfo  to  protect 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  Italy  againft  all  invaders; 
though  he  would  not  be  eve»  then  in  a  capacity  of  giving 
law  to  others. 

If  once  the  affairs  of  this  part  of  the  world  were  put  into  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  benefits  refulting  to  the  people  there,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  would  be  fo  great  and  fo  evident, 
that  his  Sardinian  Majefty  would  have  no  room  to  apprehend 
any  new  confederacy  formed  againft  him,  fince  his  neigh- 
bours would  be  then  as  willing  to  defend  that  fyftem,  as,  for 
want  of  confidering  it  properly,  they  formerly  fetmed  averfe 
to  receive  it. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  article,  becaufe,  with 
refpect  to  the  Britifh  nation,  there  is  no  power  in  Italy,  with 
the  ftrength  and  ftate  of  which  it  imports  us  fo  much  to  be 
well  acquainted,  as  the  crown  of  Sardinia. 
But  there  is  one  thing  very  requifite  to  be  obferved  before  we 
conclude,  which  is  this,  that  nothing  can  be  of  greater  im« 
portance  to  the  trade  of  this  nation,  than  the  preferving  the 
ballance  in  Italy;  which,  if  loft,  muft  neceflarily  throw  all 
that  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  in  which  we  have  at  pre- 
fent fo  large  a  fhare,  and  from  which  we  derive  annually  a 
confiderable  profit,  into  other  hands,  and,  which  is  worft  of 
all,  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  a  thing  againft  which  we 
ha\  e  as  much  reafon  to  guard,  as  a  trading  nation,  as  the  king 
of  Sardinia  himfelf  has  caufe  to  oppofe,  as  far  as  poflible, 
the  growth  of  the  French  power,  out  of  regard  to  his  own 
fafety.  This  fufficiently  fhews,  that  our  interefls  are  really 
mutual,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  political  art  in  what  we 
have  been  told,  of  the  expediency  of  fupporting  this  mo- 
narch againft  all  his  enemies,  though  at  a  larae  expence  to 
ourfelves.  Seethe  article  Mediterranean,  efpecially 
our  reafons  for  the  conftant  care  and  pofleffKn  of  Gibral- 
tar, the  key  of  all  our  Italian  and  Levant  Com- 
merce, and  the  grand  prefervative  of  the  ballance  of  power 
in  Italy. 
SAVOY  duchy  is  fituated  between  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Alps,  bounded  by  the  lake  and  territories  of 
Geneva  on  the  north,  by  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  on  the 
eaft,  by  another  part  of  Piedmont  and  Dauphine  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Franche  Compte  and  Dauphine  on  the  weft. 
It  is  a  barren  country,  generally  being  encumbered  with  the 
high  cold  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  however,  there  are  fome 
pleafant  fruitful  vallies,  producing  corn,  wine  and  fruit; 
and  they  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  abundance  of  game, 
venifon,  and  wild  fowl,  in  their  mountains,  and  plenty  of 
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fifh  in  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  greateft  misfortune  is, 
that  they  lie  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  French  ;  and  when- 
ever their  prince  is  at  war  with  that  kingdom,  Savoy  is  firft 
made  fenfible  of  the  ravages  of  the  French  troops,  and  ufed 
as  a  conquered  country,  though  upon  every  treaty  of  peace 
it  has  hitherto  been  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  prefent 
king  of  Sardinia.  See  the  articles  Sardinia  and  Pied- 
mont. 

SAXON   GREEN    COLOUR. 

Method  of  dyeing  white  cloth  green,  called  Saxon  green. 

The  ordinary  greens,  ftained  blue  in  a  woad-vat,  and  after- 
wards yellow,  in  a  bath  of  dyers  woad,  are  feldom  uniform, 
almoft  always  dull,  and  require  feveral  days  labour  to  finifh 
them  entirely.  The  green,  dyed  according  to  the  new  pro- 
cefs,  of  which  the  Saxons  are  believed  to  be  the  inventors, 
is,  without  comparifon,  more  frefh  and  lively  ;  and,  in  four 
and  twenty  hours,  one  may  dye  feveral  pieces  of  cloth,  firft 
blue,  and  then  green,  in  the  fame  copper. 
Although  this  green  is  not  fo  folid,  when  tried  inftantane- 
oufly,  as  the  common  green,  neverthelefs  it  refifts,  as  much 
as  thefe,  both  the  adlion  of  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
and  its  luftre  hath  obtained  it  the  preference  over  them  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  northern  countries. 
The  firft  Saxon  greens  imported  into  the  kingdom  of  France 
were  purchafed  immediately,  and  the  public,  aftonifhed  at 
their  livelinefs,  was  defirous  that  they  (hould  be  imitated  in 
France.  Their  delire  was  complied  with,  as  foon  as  it  was 
pofllble  to  learn  the  bads  of  the  procefs ;  and  thofe  who  were 
charged  with  the  execution,  have  fucceeded  fo  much  to  their 
wifh,  that  the  laft  cloths  which  they  dyed  are,  at  leaft,  as 
pretty  as  the  fineft  greens  brought  trom  Saxony. 
The  foundation  of  this  green  is  a  blue,  extracted  from  indi- 
go by  the  acid  of  vitriol :  it  is  covered  with  a  yellow,  ex- 
traded  from  real  yellow  woad,  from  dyers  weed,  or  from 
any  other  ingredient,  which  gives  a  yellow  of  a  good  tint: 
but  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
acid,  known  in  trade  by  the  appellation  of  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
and  alfo  upon  the  equal  distribution  of  the  fame  acid,  when 
it  is  incorporated  with  the  blue  of  indigo  in  the  copper,  where 
the  cloth  is  to  be  dyed  firft  a  lively  mining  blue,  and  after- 
wards a  yellow,  which  is  to  be  changed  into  a  green. 
If  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  weakened  by  a  too  great  quantity  of 
aqueous  particles,  it  doth  not  attack  the  beft  indigo,  or,  at 
leaft,  extracts  from  it  an  ugly  grey.  If  the  indigo  blue,  ex- 
tracted by  a  concentrated,  or  very  acid  oil  of  vitriol,  is  not 
equally  diftributed  in  the  bath  of  the  copper,  as  this  liquor 
is  much  heavier  than  water,  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
hy  its  own  gravity  :  in  this  cafe,  the  cloth  dipped  in  the  bath 
imbibes  the  blue  very  unequally,  and  appears  varioufly  fhaded. 
It  takes,  indeed,  the  green  colour  in  the  bath  of  yellow  ;  but 
that  green  is  alfo  differently  fhaded. 

In  publifhing  the  procefs  of  a  Saxon  green,  we  thought  pro- 
per to  begin  with  informing  dyers  with  the  method  of  pre- 
venting thefe  defects.  The  common  oil  of  vitriol  which  is 
bought  of  druggifts,  or  brought  from  Hamburgh  or  Holland, 
muft  be  concentrated  by  diftillation.  But  this  operation  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  dyer,  who  may  not  be  always  fuppofed  capable  of 
conducting  diftillation  by  a  retort.  Now  it  is  required  to  have 
the  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  feweft  aqueous  particles  poffible ; 
thefe  may  be  expelled  by  a  fand-fire,  ftrong  enough  to  make 
them  evaporate  into  fmoke  or  vapour.  When  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol ceafes  to  fmoke  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  it  is  a  fure 
fign  that  it  is  concentrated,  or  acid  enough  to  extract  the 
blue  colour  from  indigo,  and  confequently  to  make  what  is 
called,  in  the  procefs,  the  compofition.  This  evaporation  is 
performed  in  a  glafs  pot  without  a  funnel,  better  than  in  any 
other  vefTel :  where  that  is  wanting,  a  well-burnt  ftone  pot 
may  be  ufed,  provided  it  is  not  porous ;  or  finally,  an  earthen 
pot  well  varnifhed,  which,  however,  is  not  fo  proper  for  that 
operation,  as  either  thofe  of  ftone  or  glafs. 
This  veffel,  of  glafs,  of  ftone,  or  of  varnifhed  earth,  is  to 
be  placed  upon  an  iron  pan,  half,  or  two-thirds,  full  of  fine 
fand,  which  ought  to  be  well  dried  before.  This  iron  pan 
muft  be  put  upon  a  ftove,  with  a  grate,  and  an  afh-pan  un- 
der it,  and  the  bed  of  fand  muft  be  gradually  heated  with  a 
charcoal  fire,  that  the  glafs,  ftone,  or  earthen  pot,  may  like- 
wife  be  heated  by  degrees,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  cracking, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  cafe,  if  it  was  warmed  too 
precipitately. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  emits  no  more  aqueous  vapours, 
the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  :  it  is  eafily  judged  if  the  vapour 
is  acid,  by  holding  a  piece  of  blue  paper  flretched  over  it:  if 
the  paper  becomes  red  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  the  liquor  is 
fufficiently  evaporated  :  allow  it  then  to  cool  'till  it  be  luke- 
warm, by  taking  the  pot  off  the  hot  fand,  and  placing  it  up- 
on ftraw  at  a  finail  diftance  from  the  ftone,  that  the  contigu- 
ous air  may  be  dry  :  for,  was  it  placed  in  a  moift  air,  the 
oil  of  vitriol  would  re  imbibe  the  aqueous  humidity,  which 
is  loft  by  ev  iporation.  This  liquor,  being  thus  cooled,  fo  as 
to  be  hardly  lukewarm,  muft  be  poured  upon  the  quantity 
of  indigo  which  (hall  be  afterward  prefcribed.  The  indigo, 
however,  mult  be  beforehand  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  put 
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into  a  glafs  or  ftone  veffel,  which  ffo  ild  be  well  flopped  with 
a  cork;  with  wax  round  it,  left  the  oil  t.f  vitriol,  after  dif- 
folving  the  indigo,  which  is  then  called  the  compofition  of 
blue,  mould  re-attract  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
In  fine,  if  you  would  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol is  concentrated  enough  not  to  fail  in  forming  this  com- 
pofition, you  have  only  to  pour  two  ounces  of  it  upon  forty 
or  fifty  grains  of  pulverifed  indigo,  put  into  a  phial,  and  to 
mix  them  well  by  fhaking  the  phial ;  in  an  hour's  time,  the 
liquor  which  floats  above  the  fediment,  lhould  be  of  a  fine 
dark  blue  :  if  it  is  only  grey,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  not  enough 
concentrated. 

Procefs  for  dyeing  a  piece  of  cloth  twenty  ells  long,  into  a 
Saxon  green. 

Diffolve  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  river  water,  which  breaks 
foap  perfectly  well,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Roman  al- 
lum,  and  two  pounds  of  the  powder  of  white  tartar  ;  boil 
the  cloth  in  it  half  an  hour,  or  five  and  thirty  minutes  at 
moft ;  take  it  out  and  expofe  it  to  the  air  to  cool,  but  do  not 
wafh  it. 

Refrefh  the  bath  of  this  boiler  with  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
buckets  full  of  water,  and  throw  in,  at  two  different  times, 
the  compofition  of  blue  defigned  for  the  cloth.  It  the  oil  of 
vitriol  has  concentrated,  or  has  flood  the  proof  as  defcribed 
above,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  pour  it 
lukewarm  upon  two  ounces  and  an  half  of  fine  powder  of 
indigo.  You  muft  wait  till  the  di Ablution  is  made,  and  the 
liquor  becomes  a  fine  dark  blue;  but  if  this  compofition  of 
blue  has  been  made  fome  days  before,  fo  much  the  better; 
for  then  you  may  take  one  pound  ten  ounces,  or  a  little 
more,  and  pour  the  half  of  it  into  a  large  ftone  pot,  or  into 
a  bucket,  proper  for  the  ufe,  into  which  there  muft  be  put 
before,  ten  or  twelve  pints  of  the  refrdhed  bath  from  the 
boiler.  The  whole  muft  be  well  jumbled,  in  order  to  dtffufe 
the  compofition  of  blue.  You  muft  likewife  have  a  ftraining- 
bag  of  cloth,  fteep  it  well  in  the  bath  of  the  boiler,  open  it, 
and  pour  into  it  that  half  of  the  compofition  which  is  already- 
mixed.  By  this  means  you  will  pieferve  the  ftrainiug-bag, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  have  been  burnt  by 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  if  it  had  been  poured  in  as  much  concen- 
trated as  at  firft. 

Put  the  ftraining-bag  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bath,  that 
it  may  imbibe  the  blue  equally:  palliate  likewife  the  bath, 
that  the  diftribution  of  the  colouring  particles  may  be  more 
equal ;  when  the  cloth  is  cooled,  let  it  down  into  the  caul- 
dron, and  keep  it  there  five  or  fix  minutes  without  boiling, 
turning  it  rapidly,  and  agitating  the  bath  with  a  pole  of 
white  woad.  Then  take  out  the  cloth,  ra;fing  it  only  upon 
the  turn.  Put  the  {training-  bag  again  into  the  lame  bath,  and 
throw  in  the  other  half  of  the  compofition  of  blue,  alter  it 
has  been  diflblved,  as  the  former  half,  in  ten  or  twelve  pints 
of  water  taken  from  the  boiler.  Pals  the  ftrainina-bagover 
the  bath,  as  formerly,  palliate  it  ftrongly,  let  down  the  cloth, 
and  turn  it  three  or  four  times  very  quickly,  in  continuing 
to  agitate  the  bath  with  the  ftick:  in  fine,  in  order  to  make 
the  colour  even,  boil  the  bath  of  blue  very  gently,  and  tuin 
the  cloth  in  it  fiowly  for  feven  or  eight  minutes.  Take  it  out 
ftained  blue,  and  let  it  cool. 

Empty  this  boiler  of  three-fourths  of  its  contents,  and  as 
manv  buckets  full  as  you  take  out  of  the  blue  bath,  pour  in 
the  like  number  of  the  yellow  baih,  defciibed  below. 
In  order  to  make  the  yellow  bath,  you  muft  heat  gradually 
another  boiler,  into  which  muft  be  put  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  pure  river  water,  with  a  bag  of  new  coarfe  cloth,  con- 
taining from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  real  yellow  woad  (not 
fuftic)  cut  into  chips. — When  this  bath  has  been  heated  by 
decrees  'till  it  boil,  you  muft  let  it  bo>l  two  full  hours. 
Yellow  woad,  cut  into  chips,  fucceeds  better  thin  when  it  is 
ground;  in  this  cafe,  eight  pounds  are  fufficient  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  of  tv/enty  elL  ;  but  there  is  a  great  rifque  of  ufing  it 
adulterated. 

After  you  have  poured  into  ihe  firft  boiler  when  the  blue  was 
made,  the  quantity  o:  the  yellow  bath,  prefcribed  above,  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  buckets  full,  according  to  the  (hade 
of  green  required  ;  the  blue  cloth,  which  ought  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently cooled,  muft  be  let  down  into  this  new  bath,  when 
very  hot,  and  ftirred  about  'till  you  have  the  fhade  of  green 
you  want:  then  take  out  the  doth,  cool  it  by  expofin<*  it  to 
the  air,  wafh  it,  lay  the  nap,  dry  it  on  the  tenter- hooks, 
brufh  it,  as  fcarlet  is  brufhed,  and  afterwards  prefs  it,  but  in 
this  operation  let  it  be  as  cool  as  poffible.  If  you  have  fe- 
veral pieces  of  blue  cloth  to  be  dyed  green  fuccdlively,  you 
muft  take  from  the  bath,  which  dyed  the  preceding  piece 
blue,  as  many  buckets  full  as  are  to  be  added  from  the  yellow 
bath  to  dye  the  blue  cloth  into  a  green  ;  which  will  amount 
to  twenty  buckets  full,  or  thereabouts,  to  be  taken  out,  and 
twenty  to  be  fupplied  ;  by  thefe  means,  the  (hades  of  green 
are  rendered  more  equal  and  uniform. 

The  Saxon  green  of  that  cloth,  which  hath  been  firft  dyed 
blue  in  a  bath  compofed  of  allum  and  white  tartar,  is  much 
more  folid  than  that  which  is  ftained  blue  in  a  new  bath  of 
plain  water,  without  thefe  falts,  but  it  has  not  fo  g-od  a 
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luftre.  However,  as  it  refifls  the  rays  of  the  fun  for  twelve 
days,  it  may  be  reputed  a  very  good  tint.  Being  made  by 
means  of  an  acid,  it  muft  not  be  proved  by  foap,  which  is 
prefcribed  for  the  ordinary  greens  mude  in  the  blue  vats.  In 
order  to  prove  it,  you  mould  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  a 
quait  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  Roman  allum,  as  fear- 
let  is  tried,  whicii  is  alfo  dyed  with  an  acid :  if  it  preferves 
its  colour,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  very  good  tint,  although, 
by  this  operation,  it  lofes  much  more  than  in  the  rays  of  the 
lun. 
SAXONY,  the  electorate  and  dominions  of  Saxony  in 
Germany. 

Thefe  dominion?,  as  they  are  included  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  are  bounded  by  the  duchies  of  Magdeburgh  and 
Brunfwic  on  the  north,  Silefia  and  port  of  Bohemia  on  the 
eaft,  Bohemia  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Land- 
graviate  of  HeiYe  on  the  weft. 

The  particular  divifions,  as  they  lie  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft,  where  the  Upper  leads  to  Lower  Saxony,  are  as  follow, 
viz. 
The  firft,  which  lies  betwixt  the  Elb  and  Oder,  is  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Lusatia. 

It  is  for  the  moft  part  fandy  and  boggy,  that  they  have  little 
corn;  but  here  is  fuch  plenty  of  wood,  venifon,  and  fifh,  as 
might  enrich  them  if  they  had  any  trade. 
Gorlitz  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  marquifate,  and  by  fome 
called  its  capital.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  beer,  and  in  dref- 
fing  and  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 
Lauban  upon  the  river  Queifs  is  a  little  town,  but  has  a  great 

linen  manufacture. 
Zittaw  is  a  fine  city,  has  a  good  trade  in  beer,  and  a  great 

manufacture  of  cloth. 
Camitz  is  a  populous  little  city,  and  has  a  manufacture  both 

of  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 
Guben  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  has  a  woollen  ma- 
nufacture. 
Sommerfxeld  has  alfo  a  woollen  manufacture,  and  Calow 

has  a  great  market  for  wool. 
The  marquifate  of  Misnia  is  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  It  has  Lufatia  on  the  eaft,  Thuringia  on 
the  weft,  Merfburgh,  Bohemia,  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  with  Anhalt  on  the  north.  Their 
plains  abound  with  all  forts  of  corn,  and  their  hills  with  rich 
minerals. 
Dresden  is  a  large  city  fituate  on  the  Elbe,  the  capital  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  65  miles  north- weft  of  Prague,  and 
85  fouth  of  Berlin. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  inconfiderable.  The  moft 
important  commodity  here  is  filver,  of  which  the  mines  near 
Fridburg  produce  every  fifteen  days  about  the  value  of  20,000 
dollars*,  which  is  brought  into  the  city  in  ingots  in  a  regu- 
lar carriage  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  immediately 
coined  and  delivered  to  the  proprietors.  The  mines  are  un- 
der the  care  of  directors,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupport  the 
value  of  the  flock;  but  they  ufually  go  in  a  beaten  track, 
without  making  any  efforts  to  increafe  the  quantity;  on  the 
contrary,  it  often  comes  fhort  of  the  ordinary  computation. 
This  iilver  is  immediately  coined  into  florins  of  16  grofch, 
which,  with  refpect  to  the  current  money  of  bats,  driers,  &c. 
is  worth  7  per  cent,  advance,  and  is  confequently  fo  fpeedily 
conveyed  into  the  neighbouring  territories  to  be  again  melted 
down,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  obtain  in  change,  in  this 
true  filver,  money  tor  one  fingle  louis  d'or  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  the  people :  in  which  inftance  the  Saxons  feem 
very  regardlefs  of  their  own  intereft;  for  though  this  filver 
may  be  confidered  as  a  commodity,  the  currency  of  fuch  a 
coin  as  their  bats  and  drivers,  mult  be  detrimental  inproper- 
tion  as  they  are  worfe  than  their  genuine  coin. 
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The  exchange  here  is  regulated  as  in  Leipfic.  The  par  is 
reckoned  125  Saxon  dollars  for  100  rixdollars  current  in  Am- 
fterdam,  but  the  exchance  is  generally  135  for  their  fmall 
monies :  there  is  an  agio  of  3  per  cent,  when  payment  is  made 
for  bills  in  louis  d'ors,  and  for  ducats  4  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

Meissen  has  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  is  more  beau- 
tifully painted  and  enamelled  than  that  of  Japan,  and  much 
dearer;  and  the  vent  of  it  brings  no  inconfiderable  fum  an- 
nually into  this  country.     See  our  article  Porcelain. 

Colditz  is  a  little  town  of  good  trade,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Muldaw  and  Multa. 

Freyberg  isa  large,  well-built,  and  populous  town,  butowes 
both  its  increafe  and  rife  to  the  neighbouring  mines  of  all 
forts  of  metal,  but  elpeciaily  filver,  copper,  pewter,  and  lead, 
befnies  brimftone,  vitriol,  &c. 

Thuringia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wic  and  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  on  the  eaft  with  Mifnia, 
on  the  fouth  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Heffe. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  is  a 
large  walled  city  on  the  river  Leina.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
dyers  woad. 

Eysenach  isa  pretty  little  city  on  the  river  Nefa.  Ithasa 
confiderable  trade  in  iron,  of  which  here  are  mines  not  far 
from  it. 


Erfurt  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Thuringia:  it  lies  in  a 
pleafant  fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Gere,  in  a  country  abound- 
ing with  all  forts  of  corn  and  good  wines,  by  their  trade  in 
which,  and  in  woad,  the  inhabitants  get  much  money  at  their 
two  great  fairs. 

Weymar  is  a  neat,  well-built  city,  on  the  river  lima.  It 
has  a  good  trade  in  wine,  yet  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
with  corn-fields  and  hop-grounds,  inftead  of  vines. 

Mulhausen  on  the  river  Unftrut  lies  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and 
reaps  fo  much  benefit  by  its  river,  in   point  of  commerce 
that  it  was  admitted  amongft  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  is  called 
a  large  populous  city. 

Wipren,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  town  of  good 
trade. 

One  of  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, is 

Leipsic,  in  the  principality  of  Mifnea  or  MeiiTen  fituate  on 
the  river  Pleifs,  42  miles  north  weft  of  Drefden. 
Leipfic,  by  its  advantageous  fituation  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, is  become  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  none  in  Germany  are  equal  to  it,  being  but  little  in- 
ferior to  Hamburgh  itfelf ;  though  fmall,  it  is  very  populous, 
and  as  well  built. 

In  order  to  a  juft  idea  of  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  muft  be 
confidered  in  two  points  of  view,  during  the  time  of  the  fairs 
and  out  of  the  fairs.  [See  the  article  Fairs.]  Leipfic  abounds 
in  merchants,  witha  few  or  no  manufactures ;  yet  confiderable 
fortunes  are  raifed  there.  Three  years  ago  only  3  retale  dealer 
left  an  only  fon  three  millions  of  livres,  and  M.  Stoman,  who 
fet  out  with  little  or  nothing,  even  outftripped  the  former. 
Eftates  of  2  or  300  thoufand  rixdollars  are  no  extraordinary 
matter  5  feveral  of  four  or  five  may  be  produced. 
The  merchants  of  Leipfic  may  be  divided  into  three  claiTes, 
the  wholefale  dealers  making  150,  the  retalers  to  the  number 
of  250,  and  the  woollen  drapers,  who  make  no  fmall  number. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bookfellers,  a  confiderable  body, 
Leipfic  having  the  greateft  book-trade  of  any  city  in  Ger- 
many, but  differently  managed  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  German  and  northern  bookfellers  fumifh  themfelves 
at  Leipfic ;  and  this  is  done  either  by  barter,  or  ready  money, 
but  the  far  greateft  part  by  barter. 

One  of  the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  the  commerce  of  this 
city  confifts  in  exchange  of  monies,  which  is  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  be  computed  at  four  millions  of  livres  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal fairs. 

The  fecond  branch  of  trade  lies  in  home  and  foreign  goods ; 
by  the  home  are  meant  the  products  of  the  foil  and  manu- 
factures of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  As  to  the  foreign, 
Leipfic  is  a  ftaple  for  all  French,  Enghfh,  and  Dutch  com- 
modities, for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  North,  and  of 
fuch  northern  goods  as  turn  to  good  account  among  the  more 
fouthern  nations.  The  former  are  Lyons  ftuffs,  Nifmesand 
Paris  ftockings,  French  jewellers  work,  and  hard-ware,  Dutch 
and  Englifh  cloths,  filk  and  woollen  ftuffs,  and  hard-ware. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  perfonally  or  by  commiflion  ;  many 
limit  themfelves  to  the  latter  and  find  the  fweets  of  it.  In 
and  out  of  fair-time,  commiflions  pour  in  upon  them  from 
merchants  of  all  quarters  to  buy  or  fell  goods,  draw  bills  of 
exchange,  receive  or  pay  money,  and  to  forward  goods. 
The  fairs  are  unquestionably  the  main  fprings  of  its  opu- 
lence, few,  if  any  in  Europe,  equalling  them  in  the  amount 
of  the  fales  and  bargains  tranfadted  there ;  and  they  may  be 
faid  chiefly  to  owe  the  incredible  refort  thither  to  the  conve- 
niency  of  their  appointed  times,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
city.  The  moft  confiderable  fair  is  that  of  Eafter,  begin- 
ning on  Jubilate-day,  three  weeks  after  Eafter ;  this  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  Michaelmas,  opening  on  the  ift  of  Octo- 
ber; the  laft  is  New  Year's  fair,  beginning  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, and  fcarce  worth  the  name  of  a  fair  in  comparison  of 
the  others. 

The  city  privileges  are  alfo  very  favourable  to  commerce ;  its 
citizens  are  its  garrifon  ;  no  foldier  of  the  king  of  Poland  is 
fo  much  as  to  lie  a  night  in  the  place.  During  the  fair,  it 
is  in  the  fulleft  fenfe  a  free  port  for  the  home  goods,  and  the 
foreign  pay  only  one  duty,  which  is  a  very  fmall  excife  ;  the 
Steel-yard  fee  is  alfo  very  moderate.  The  magiftracy  omit 
nothing  for  the  fafety  and  eafe  of  ftrangers.  As  to  the  total 
of  the  bufinefs  done  at  the  fairs,  it  cannot  be  well  afcertain- 
ed,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  them ;  that  of  the  Jubilate 
is  eftimated  at  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  the  produce  of  the 
Steel-yard  at  four  hundred  thoufand. 

In  Leipfic  are  about  thirty  French  refugee  merchants  and 
fome  Italians;  but  the  natives  only  are  allowed  to  deal  by  re- 
tale  or  purchafe  land  ;  however  the  trade  for  French  cloths 
and  laces  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  faid  refugees,  feveral 
of  whom  go  themfelves  every  year  to  Lyons  to  buy  up  their 
fortments. 

The  quantities  of  home  goods  at  Leipfic  aftonifh  a  ftranger. 
Among  the  various  manufactures  of  Saxony,  that  of  linen 
at  Lufatz  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  The  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  Chemnitz  dimities  and  handkerchiefs,  are  carried  off 
by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  fend  to  both  the  Indies.  The 
Saxon  woollen  ftuffs,  annifeed,  tin-work,  the  celebrated 
porcelain,  juftly  preferred  to  China,  fmalt,  called  the  Pruf- 
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fian  blue,  are  all  articles  which  deferve  to  come  into  ac- 
count. Likewife  gold  an  l  filver  lace,  velvet,  cumblets,  da- 
mafks,  and  other  filk  fluffs,  are  made  at  Leipfic;  but  they  are 
not  the  beft  in  the  world :  what  goes  off  much  better  is, 
thin  waxen  linen  bedaubed  with  flowers  and  antic  figures; 
thefe  being  fold  extremely  cheap,  are  all  taken  off  their  hands 
by  the  northern  traders,  who  difpofe  of  them  for  taptftry. 
The  Leipfic  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian I.  with  a  prohibition  of  the  like  within  15  German  (75 
Englifh)  miles.  By  its  jus  ftapula,  or  flaple  privilege,  the 
refufal  of  all  goods  coming  on  the  king's  roads  from  within 
15  miles,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  merchants  of  Leipfic. 
SAY,  or  ASSAY,  a  term  ufed  in  the  art  of  refining.     See 

the  article  Assay. 
SAY,  orSAYE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge,  or  light 
croffed  fluff,  made  of  wool;  greatly  ufed  abroad  for  linings 
of  cloaths,  and  by  the  religious  in  Popiih  countries  for  fhirts. 
Thofemade  in  England  are  chiefly  exported  to  Poitugal  and 
Spain,  and  fome  to  Leghorn. 
SCILLY,  weft  longitude  7,  latitude  50,  a  clufler  of  iflands 
and  rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  30  miles  weft  of 
Cornwall,  the  mofl  weflcrly  county  of  England,  dangerous 
to  be  approached  by  ftrangers  on  account  of  the  hidden  rocks, 
and  have  been  very  fatal  to  many  fhips  of  our  own  nation  on 
their  return  home;  particularly  admiral  Shovel,  with  three 
other  men  of  war,  were  caft  away  her-e  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber 1707,  in  the  night-time,  in  their  return  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  liege  of  Toulon,  there  being  near  1000 
people  on  board  the  admiral,  feveral  of  them  gentlemen  of 
quality,  both  of  Spain  and  England.  There  is,  however, 
a  fafe  paffage  to  thefe  iflands,  where  fhips  are  furnifhed  with 
pilots  from  the  place,  and  there  are  fome  fecure  harbours  in 
them,  large  enough  to  receive  the  royal  navy. 
In  the  towns  of  St.  Mary's,  the  people  trade  in  feveral  forts  of 
commodities,  ufuaily  fold  in  fhops,  many  of  which  they 
are  furnifhed  with  from  England;  and  fhips  coming  in,  or 
paffing  by  the  ifland,  fupply  the  reft  of  their  occafions.  With 
thefe  ftrangers  they  fometimes  exchange  dried  fifh,  cattle,  or 
provifion  of  the  ifland,  for  fuch  commodities  as  they  want. 
A  fleet  of  coafters,  forced  in  by  an  cafterly  wind,  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  iflanders,  as  well  in  their  pilotage  of  them  in 
to  the  harbours,  as  in  the  traffic  and  expences  of  the  people 
afhore.  Commanders  and  paffengers  of  fhips  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  other  foreign  parts,  putting  in,  never  fail  of  fhew- 
ing  their  liberality,  and  of  leaving  fome  of  their  commodi- 
ties and  riches  behind  them.  By  this  means  the  iflanders  are 
fupplied  with  a  flock  of  rum,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  fo- 
reign liquors;  fome  for  confumption  upon  the  iflands,  and 
fome  (by  leave  of  the  cuftom-houfe)  for  confumption  ell'e- 
where.  For  the  fake  of  this  trade,  which  is  their  principal 
dependance  at  prefent,  the  people  of  Scilly  run  very  great 
hazards  in  going  off  with  their  fmall  boats  to  fupply  them- 
felves  from  fhipping  paffing  by,  fhewing  undaunted  courage 
and  refolution,  in  venturing  when  the  feas  run  mountains  high. 
There  being  no  owners  of  houfes  and  lands  in  Scilly,  the 
peoples  hindrances  in  the  improvements  of  land  and  trade, 
are  the  fhort  leafes,  and  fcarcity  of  houfes  to  be  met  with ;  it 
requiring  an  intereft  to  procure  a  houfe,  and  another  for  a 
leafe  of  one.  On  which  account,  it  was  ufual  here  to  en- 
gage houfes  at  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  dwellers.  If  any 
houfes  are  built  by  leave,  at  the  expence  of  an  iflander,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  after  a  fhort  term  : 
fo  that  no  iflander  poffeffes  houfe  or  land,  but  upon  pleafure 
or  leafe. 

The  agent  is  the  proper  perfon  to  apply  to  for  a  houfe,  or 
land,  or  a  leafe  of  either,  or  both;  who  has  the  direction 
and  management  of  all  the  houfes,  buildings,  repairs,  rents, 
&c.  upon  the  iflands;  who  alfo  has  it  in  his  power  to  di- 
ftribute  favour,  or  fhew  vengeance,  in  unequal  meafure.  But 
the  prefent  agent  is  a  gentleman,  efteemed  for  his  generofity, 
good  fenfe,  and  humanity. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  civilized,  and  are  improved  in  trade 
and  commerce.  The  lands  are  naturally  very  fruitful,  and 
could  eafily  be  improved  ;  but  as  thefe  iflands  are  he'd  of  the 
crown  by  proprietors,  the  perfons  in  truft  for  the  proprietors 
have  ufuaily  made  their  advantage  of  them,  injurious  to  the 
iflanders,  and  the  good  intent  of  the  repofers  of  that  truft. 
But  if,  inflead  of  the  cuflom  of  letting  fhort  leafes  (of  about 
twenty-one  years)  long  leafes  were  lett,  as  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts,  it  would  much  encourage  the  improvement  of 
lands  in  Scilly,  and  foreigners  to  fettle  there.  And  no  doubt 
but  thofe  iflands  are  as  well  flored  with  tin,  as  many  parts  of 
Cornwall. 
SCLAV  ONI  A,  including  Ratzia,  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Drave  and  Danube,  which  feparate  it  from  Hungary,  on  the 
north-eaft?  by  the  river  Save,  which  divides  it  from  theTur- 
kifh  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bofnia  on  the  fouth-wefl,  and 
by  Croatia  and  the  country  of  Cilley  on  the  weft,  being  200 
miles  long  and  60  broad,  a  fine  level  fruitful  country  where 
it  is  cultivated;  but  having  been  for  many  years  a  frontier 
province  againfl  Turkey,  and  fubjedt  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Chriftian  as  well  asTurkifli  armies,  it  has  produced  but  little 
corn  or  wine:  the  chief  town  is  Pofe;ja,  which,  with  the 
whole  country,  is  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  the  people 
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are  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  Chriftians.  The  Ratzians 
inhabit  the  eaflern  divifion  of  this  country. 

SCOTLAND.  All  that  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  joined 
with  England  and  Wales,  and  lies  beyond  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  belongs  to  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  great  numbers  of  iflands  on  all  the  other  fides, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  ocean.  It  is  in  length  about  250 
miles,  and  150  in  breadth ;  in  the  mofl  foutherly  part  it  is 
54  degrees  54  minutes  in  latitude,  and  15  degrees  40  minutes 
in  longitude;  but  the  mofl  northerly  it  is  53  degrees,  32 
or  30  minutes  in  latitude,  and  17  degrees  50  minutes  irt 

.  longitude. 
The  foil  in  general  is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as  that  of  England, 
being  much  more  fit  for  pafture  than  corn  :  yet  in  fome  of 
the  inland  counties  they  have  great  flore  of  grain,  wherewith 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Holland,  and  Norway.  The  fkirts  of 
the  country  abound  with  timber,  which  is  of  a  vail  bignefs, 
efpccially  their  fir-trees. 

We  having  already,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  given  a  pretty 
minute  ftate  of  the  trade  and  fifheries  carried  on  in  the  feveral 
principal  fhires  and  flewarties  in  Scotland,  wefhall  here  only 
give  a  fummary  view  of  the  trade  in  general  of  this  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  what  elfe  may  contribute  to  give  a 
juft  idea  of  its  circumftances  for  traffic. 

Memoir   concerning  the  Banks  eflablifhed  by  authority 
in  Scotland. 

The  bank  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Old  Bank,  was 
erected  by  act  of  the  Scots  parliament,  of  date  the  7  th  of 
July,   1695. 

By  which  act  the  incorporation  is  allowed  to  have  a  capital  of 
1,200,000  1.  Scots,  or  100,000 1.  fterling,  and  each  fhare 
thereof  to  be  1000I.  Scots,  or  83 1.  6s.  8d.  fterling;  and 
each  fubferiber  to  the  faid  capital  paid  one  tenth  of  a  fhare  in 
fpecie,  being  100I.  Scots,  or  8  1.  6s.  8  d.  fterling,  making 
120, cool.  Scots,  or  io,oool.  fterling;  on  which  fum  then 
paid,  this  incorporation  commenced  their  banking. 
After  this,  they  made  a  call  of  another  tenth,  and  continued 
to  deal  on  thefe  two  tenths  'till  the  year  1720,  when,  upon 
an  emergency,  they  called  for  a  third  tenth. 
They  made  for  many  years  large  dividends,  proportionable 
to  thefe  calls,  which  at  length  they  thought  fit  to  reduce  to 
5  per  cent,  annually,  payable  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
chofe  to  retain  the  furplus  profits  to  increafe  their  dealings. 
Some  years  ago  they  were  willing  and  capable,  out  of  their 
furplus  profits,  to  make  an  extraordinary  dividend  to  their 
proprietors  of  one  tenth  of  their  refpective  fhares :  but,  in 
place  thereof,  the  proprietors  were  willing  they  fhould  retain 
the  money,  and  hold  it  as  or  in  place  of  a  fourth  call  or 
tenth,  and  take  annually  5  per  cent,  for  it. 
At  two  other  different  times  they  were  ready  alfo  to  male 
extraordinary  dividends,  each  of  one  tenth,  and  the  proprie- 
tors in  like  manner  chofe  to  have  them  retained,  and  deemed 
to  be  other  two  calls,  to  be  attended  with  5  per  cent,  yearly 
dividend  :  whereby  there  are  now  fix  tenths  of  their  capital 
paid,  being  50,0001.  fterling,  upon  which  they  iffue  a  divi- 
dend yearly  of  5  per  cent,  and  beyond  which  they  probably 
have  furplus  profits,  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  future  extraordinary 
dividends. 

Though  thus  the  calls  made  on  the  flock  are  fix  tenths,  bein? 
600  1.  Scots,  or  50 1.  fterling  per  fhare,  upon  which  the  or- 
dinary annual  dividend  is  only  30  1.  Scots,  or  2l.  jos.  fter- 
ling, yet  the  current  price  of  one  fhare  is  70  1.  fterlino-,  where- 
by the  putchafer  has  only  3^  per  cent. — The  flock  is  very 
feldom  in  the  market. 

The  Royal  Bank  was  erected  by  charter,  of  date  the  13th  of 
May  1727,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  obtained,  and  fhall  <m<e 
an  abridgment  of  at  the  end  of  this  Memoir,  which  mult  be 
confidered  with  the  act  of  parliament  and  charter  of  the  Equi- 
valent company  therein  recited. 

In  confequence  of  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Bank,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  equivalent  fubfcribed  only  to  the  amount  of 
111,3471.  19  s.  10  d.  T\-,  which  is  now  the  capital  flock  of 
this  bank. 

The  bank,  immediately  after  their  erection,  made  a  call  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  fubferibing  proprietors  of  the  faid  capi- 
tal;  and  foon  after  made  a  fecond  call,  of  another  10  per 
cent,  which  two  calls  being  about  22,000 1.  flerline,  was 
their  firft  fund  of  banking,  together  with  4  per  cent,  "which 
they  receive  yearly  for  their  capital  out  of  the  Equivalent 
Fund. 

About  three  years  after  their  commencement,  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  of  a  loan  of  40,0001.  fterling;,  from  the 
S-ciety  of  Truftees  for  improvement  of  manufaaures  and 
Fifheries  in  Scotland,  at  5  per  cent,  intereft;  which  loan  thev 
continue  to  hold,  whereby  their  fund  is  62,000!.  fterling', 
befide  their  faid  annual  dividend  from  the  Equivalent. 
This  bank  obtained  another  charter,  confirming  all  their 
powers  snd  privileges  by  the  former,  and  impowerinsT  them 
to  inlarge  their  faid  capital,  and  add  40,00c!.  to  it  bv  fub- 
fcription,  on  fuch  conditions  as  they  think  equitable  :  but 
this  power  they  have  not  exercifed. 

This  bank,  a  few  years  after  their  commencement,  raifeJ 
the  yearly  dividend  to  their  proprietors  to  6  per  cent,  of  their 
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capital,  payable  one  half  at  Chriftmas,  and  the  other  half  at 
Midfummer;  which  dividend  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  both 
capital  and  calls  paid  ;  and  this  dividend  they  continue  uni- 
formly to  make,  retaining  any  furplus  profits  for  extraordinary 
dividends. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  they  made  an  extraordinary  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  being  one  fourth  of  the 
calls,  and  are  about  to  make  another  dividend  of  15  percent, 
which  will  repay  to  the  proprietor*  the  whole  calls;  or  they 
may  retain  the  money  for  a  fund  of  banking,  giving  each 
proprietor  credit  for  his  fhare  of  it  in  their  books,  and  to  add 
one  half  per  cent,  to  the  dividend  annually,  making  in  all 
6  \  per  cent. 

The  Equivalent  company  have,  by  the  aforefaid  aft  of  par- 
liament, 600I.  ftei ling  yearly  for  expence of  adminittration, 
of  which  they  have  annual  favings,  which  fometimes  they 
divide  among  their  partners.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Equi 
valent  company  divided  their  faviogs,  whereof  the  bank's 
fhare  afforded  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  to  each  of  their  pro- 
prietors, which  was  iflued  to  them. 

The  current  price  of  the  flock  of  this  bank  is  160  1.  for  every 
lool.  capital;  and  yet  the  purchafer  at  that  price  will  have 
nearly  4 1,  percent,  when  the  aforefaid  \  per  cent,  is  added 
t«  the  annual  dividend. 

Both  the  banks  lend  money  upon  fecurity  in  lands,  upon  per- 
gonal bonds  and  bills. 

They  do  not  chufe  to  lend  upon  lands;  and,  when  they  do 
lend  upon  that  fecurity,  they  have  frequently  indulged  the 
debtors  to  repay  10  per  cent,  yearly  of  the  capital,  befides 
the  intereft. 

When  they  lend  on  bills,  they  take  them  payable  at  60  days 
date,  and  add  the  legal  intereft  for  that  time  to  the  fum  lent. 
Neither  of  thefe  banks  difcount  bills,  or  lend  upon  depofits 
or  pledges  of  any  fort. 

The  exchange  between  London  and  Edinburgh  was  very  va- 
riable, and  fometimes  the  private  dealers  in  Edinburgh  would 
have  taken  2  per  cent,  for  bills  on  London,  which  was  hurt- 
ful to  trade. — The  Royal  bank,  to  remedy  this  grievance, 
have,  for  feveral  years,  dealt  in  that  branch  of  exchange,  and 
correfpond  only  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  never  take 
more  than  one  per  cent,  for  draughts  on  the  Bank  of  England 
payable  at  fight,  which  keeps  the  private  dealers  from  ex- 
tortion. 

Both  banks  allow  cafh  accounts  with  them  to  merchants,  capi- 
tal manufacturers,  manufacturingcompanies,  and  other  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  give  them  credit  to  draw  on  them  beyond  their 
monies  lodged,  to  various  extents,  from  100 1.  to  5000 1. 
fterling,  fuitable  to  their  refpeclive  circumftances,  trade,  or 
bufinefs ;  the  benefit  of  which  is,  that  thofe  who  have  fuch  cafh 
accounts  chufe  always  to  be  fomewhat  indebted  to  the  bank, 
and  may  pay  in  at  any  time  not  lefs  than  10  1.  and  upwards, 
which  reduces  the  debt,  and  by  which  means  the  merchants 
never  have  any  fum  above  10 1,  lying  dead,  the  bank  charging 
intereft  only  for  what  ballance  is  due  to  them  upon  every  pay- 
ment. This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  bank  and  bankers  in 
London. — In  fuch  accounts,  the  two  banks  give  credit  for 
above  300,000  1.  fterling,  which  create  conftant  operations  in 
paying  in  and  taking  out  by  thefe  compt-holders,  and  is  a  very 
great  encouragement  to  traders  and  great  manufacturers. 
Eor  fome  time  after  the  Royal  Bank  was  erected,  there  was 
ajealoufy,  emulation,  and  bickering,  between  them  and  the 
Old  Bank,  through  thepeevifhnefs  of  fome  in  their  directions: 
but,  of  late  years,  thefe  are  removed,  and  there  is  fuflicient 
bufinefs  for  them  both,  and  they  at  prefent  harmonize  ;  each 
of  them  receive  the  notes  of  the  other  bank  in  payments, 
which  once  in  the  week  they  exchange,  and  take  furplus 
notes  of  the  other. 

About  fix  years  ago,  four  merchants  in  Aberdeen  commenced 
a  banking  company,  ftruck  notes,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
all  the  fame  operations  as  the  two  eftaWifhed  banks  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Some  time  after,  two  different  focieties  of  merchants  and 
gentlemen  in  and  about  Glafgow,  commenced  each  of  them 
in  like  manner  a  banking  company  in  Glafgow. 
The  company  in  Aberdeen  gave  up  their  trade  in  December 
laft,  called  in  their  notes,  and  publickly  advertifed  that  their 
partnerfhip  was  diflblved.  Thofe  in  Glafgow  yet  continue; 
but  it  is  probable  they  may  be  judged  illegal. 

The  fubftance  of  the  Warrant  of  the  Charter  erect- 
ing the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Our  fovereign  lord  confidering,  That,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
made  and  paffed  in  the  5th  year  of  his  Majefty's  reign,  intitled, 
An  act  for  fettling  certain  early  funds,  payable  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Scotland,  tofatisfy  public  debts  in  Scotland,  and  other 
ufes  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  ;  and  to  difebarge  the 
Equivalent  claimed  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  in  the  terms  of  the 
fame  treaty;  and  for  obviating  all  future  difputes,  charges, 
and  expences,  concerning  thefe  equivalents :  it  is  enacted, 
aniongft  other  things,  That  every  year,  from  the  feaft  of  the 
Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  one  thoufand  (even  hundred 
and  nineteen,  the  fum  of  10,000!.  of  lawful  money  of  Great- 
Britain,  fhall  be  a  yearly  fund  for  the  particular  purpofes  in 
that  act  expreffed,  concerning  the  fame,  and  fhall  continue 
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and  be  payable  for  ever,  fubject  ncvcrthelefs  t«  redemptiu. 
by  parliament,  according  to  a  provifo  in  the  faid  act  contained 
in  that  behalf ;  and  that  the  faid  annuity  of  10,000  1.  durino- 
the  continuance  thereof,  (hall  be  chargeable  upon,  and  be 
payable  out  of,  the  monies  arifing  from  time  to  time  from 
the  cuftoms,  duties,  exciles,  or  revenues,  that  are  or  fhall 
be  under  the  management  of  the  commidioners  of  the  cuftoms 
and  commiffioners  of  excife,  in  Scotland,  or  of  any  commif- 
fioners,  farmers,  or  managers  of  thofe  revenues,  or  either  of 
them,  for  the  time  being,  with  fuch  preference  as  in  the  faid 
act  is  mentioned;  which  faid  annuity  is  thereby  enacted  to 
be  payable  quarterly   in  manner  in  the  faid  act  mentioned 

and  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions  whatever. His 

Majefty  is  authorifed,  by  fuch  names  as  he  fhall  think  fit,  to 
incorporate  the  proprietors  of  the  debts,  ftated  to  amount  to 
1.248,550:  o  :  9  ±,  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public  in 
Scotland. — And   the  faid  1.  248,550  :  o:  9  ~,  fhould  be  the 
capital,  or  joint-flock  of  the  corporation,  and  be  deemed  per- 
fonal  or  moveable  eftates,  not  liable  to  arreftments  or  attach- 
ment.— 600  1.  per  annum  to  be  paid   to  the  corporation  for 
charges  of  management. — His  Majefty,  by  his  letters  patent 
did  give,  grant,  and  ordain,  that  ail  perfons,  natives  and 
foreigners,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  who  then  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  debts  and  funis  of  money  fo  ftated  to  amount 
to  1.  248,550  :  o :  9  4»  or  who  by  any  lawful  title,  derived  to 
the  faid  proprietors  at  any  time  thereafter,  fhould  be  intitled 
to  any  part,  fhaie,  or  intereft  therein,  fhould  be  called  one 
body  politic  and  corporate  of  themfelves,  in  deed  and  name, 
by  the  name  of  the  Equivalent  Company :  and  that  fuch  cor- 
poration, and  their  fucceflbrs,   fhould  have  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion,   fubject  to  fuch  redemption  as  is  therein  mentioned,  and 
ufe  a  common  feal,  and  fhould  by  that  name  be  capable  to 
fue  and   be  fued  ;  and   that  the  fum  of  1.  248,550  :  o  :  9  i, 
be  the  capital,  or  joint- ftock  of  the  Equivalent  Com- 
pany.— And  the  annuity  of  10, cool,  payable  to  the  com- 
pany, or  their  cafhier,  to  be  divided  among  the  proprietors, 
according  to  their  fhares  in  theftock. — Theftockof  the  com- 
pany to  be  transferable. — The  600 1.  is  payable  to  the  Equi- 
valent Company,  or  any  perfon  to  be  appointed  by  them, 
under  their  feal  to  receive  the  fame. — Diftinct  books  of  fub- 
fcription  to  be  left  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  wherein  the 
proprietors  are  to  declare  at  which  of  thefe  places  they  are  to 
have  credit  for  their  ftock. — Diftinct  books  of  transfer  to  be 
kept  at  thefe  places  likewife. — Two  of  the  directors  to  be  for 
ever  chofen,  rending  at  Edinburgh,  to  have  the  cuftody  of 
thefe  books. — Stock  in  the  books  at  London  may  bedifchaiged 
therefrom,  and  new  credit  got  in  the  books  at  Edinburgh,  and 
reciprocally  for  ftock  at  Edinburgh. — His  Majefty  covenants 
to  give  the  Equivalent  Company  further  powers  and 
privileges,  upon   their   humble   fuit   and  requeft. — And  the 
company    requefted,   that  his  Majefty    would  be  pleafed,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland,  to  enable  fuch 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  corporation  as  fhould  fubferibe 
their  ftock  for  that  purpofe,  to  have  the  power  of  Banking 
in  Scotland  only,  with  liberty  to   borrow  and  lend  upon 
fecurity  there;  and  that  the  corporation  may,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,   be  impowered  to  take  fubferiptions  at  Edinburgh,  for 
fuch  fhare  of  the  ftock  as  they  fhall  incline  to  fubject  to  fuch 
Trade  or   Banking,  under  fuch  regulations  as  they  by 
by-laws  fhall  appoint,  and  that  fuch  fubferibed   ftock  only 
fhall  be  affected  by  the  tranfactions   relating  to  Banking, 
and  fhall  (after  fo  fubferibed)  become  transferable  from  the 
other  ftock  of  the  company,  and  that  at  Edinburgh  only,  and 
thereafter  to  be  transferable  from  the  other  ftock  of  the  Equi- 
valent Company,  at  Edinburgh  only.— Accordingly 
a  charter  was  ordained  to  pafs  the  feals  of  Scotland,  authori- 
zing the  directors  of  the  Equivalent  Company,  or  any 
three  of  them,  in  fuch  way  as  the  majority  of  them  fhall  di- 
rect, to  receive  at  Edinburgh  all  fuch  voluntary  fubferip- 
tions as  fhould  be  made  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September, 
1727,   by  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  company,  who  fhall,  at 
fubferibing,  have  credit  for  ftock  in  the  company's  books  at 
Edinburgh  ;  which  fubferiptions  are  to  be  entered  in  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe. — The  ftock  fo  fubferibed  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  company  hereby  eftablifhed.— 
The  fubferibers  to  be   called   by  the  name  of  the   Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual 
fucceftion,  and  a  common  feal,  &c.   be  capable  in  law  to 
fue,  and  be  fued,  &c.   in  any  of  the  courts  within  Scotland.— 
To  purchafe  lands,  &c.   in  Scotland,  and  to  fell  the  fame. — 
The  Royal  Bank    to   have  a  power  of  banking  within  Scot- 
land.— To  lend  any  fums  at  any  intereft  not  exceeding  law- 
ful intereft,  upon  petfonal  and  real  fecurity,  and  pledges  of 
any  kind. — The  Royal  Bank  may  keep  the  cafh  of  other  per- 
fons, and  borrow,  owe  and  take  up  money  on  their  bills  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand. — A  prohibition  to  trade  with  the 
money  or  ftock  of  the  company,   in  buying  or  felling  wares 
of  any  fort. — Allowance  neverthelefs  to  deal  in    bijis  of  ex- 
change,  in  buying  bullion,    &c,   and  felling  wares  bona  fide 
pledged,  and  lands,    &c,   purchafed,  and  the  produce  there- 
of. —  That  there  (hall  be,   from  time  to  time,  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  nine  ordinary,  and  nine  extraordinary  di- 
rectors,   for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  ;  the  go- 
vernor and  nine  ordinary  directors,  or  any  five  of  them,  to 
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be  called  a  court  of  directors. — The  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration may,  from  time  to  time,  meet  at  Edinburgh,  for 
chufin<rtheirgovernor,deputy-governor,and  directors, and  for 
making  by-laws,  &c. — Public  notice  thereof  to  be  given  30 
days,  at  leaft,  before  the  time  appointed  for  fuch  meeting. — 
The  members  fo  affembled  to  be  called  a  general  court  of  the 
corporation. — That  there  be  four  general  courts  in  the  year. — 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors,  after  the  24th 
of  December,  1728,  to  be  chofen  annually,  on  the  firft  Tuef- 
day  of  March. — Their  qualifications  of  flocks,  viz.  the  go- 
vernor 2000 1.  deputy-governor  1500I.  an  ordinary  director 
1000 1.  an  extraordinary  director  500 1.  —  One  vote  allowed 
for  300 1.  two  votes  for  600I.  three  votes  for  1200 1.  and 
four  votes  for  2000I.—  No  perfon  intitled  to  more  than  four 
votes. — Proxies  qualified  with  flock,  allowed  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions.— Form  of  the  oath  that  may  be  put  to  perfons  claim- 
ing to  vote,  as  follows,  viz.  I,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  the  fum 
of  of  the  capital  flock  of  the  body  politic, 

called  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  doth  at  this  time  belong 
to  me  in  my  own  right,  and  not  in  truft  for  any  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever.  —  The  oath  to  be  adminiftered  by  the 
governor  or  deputy-governor,  or,    in  their  abfence,  by  any 
two  directors.  —  No  perfon  refufing  to  take  fuch  oath,  fhall 
be  capable  to  vote.  —  The  fame  oath  to  be  taken  by  fuch  as 
appoint  proxies,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiftrate 
of  a  burgh.  —  The  proxy  to  produce  his  powers  for  voting, 
with  fuch  affidavit,  to  the  general  court.  —  Each  fucceeding 
governor,  deputy- governor,  and  directors  fo  chofen,  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year,  and  'till  others  are  chofen  and  fworn  into 
their  places. — In  cafe  of  the  death,  &c.  of  any  of  them,  thofe 
remaining  in  their  offices  may  call  a  general  court,  tochufe 
others  in  their  room.  —  None  to  be  chofen  into  thefe  offices 
but  fuch  as  are  fubjects  of  Great-Britain,    or   naturalized, 
and  qualified  with  flock  as  aforefaid.  —  And  not  to  con- 
tinue in  thofe  offices  longer  than  the  continuance   of  flock 
in  their  own  names  and  rights.— Nor  fhall  they  be  capable  to 
act  'till  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  office,  as  before  repre- 
fented.  —  To  be  adminiftered  by  any  of  the  barons  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  or  any  two  directors,  who  (hall  have 
taken  the   faid   oaths  before   any  of    the   barons  of    that 
court. — An  oath  de  fideli  to  be  adminiftered  to  the  cafhier, 
and  other  officers.  —  No  governor,  deputy- governor,  or  di- 
rector, nor  any  officer  or  fervant  under  them,  fhall  be  capable 
to  act,  until  fuch  have  produced  certificates  from  the  proper 
officers  of  their  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government. — 
Any  neglecting  to  take  the  faid  oaths,  or  to  take  upon  them 
their  office  for  40  days,  if  in  Scotland,  or  40  days  after  their 
coming  into  Scotland,  their  places  fhall  become  vacant,  and 
others  may  be  chofe  in  their  places,  by  a  general  court. — The 
court  of  directors,  or  major  part  of  them,  may  call  a  general 
court,  upon  30  days  notice,  and  fhall  upon  demand  of  any 
nine  or  more  of  the  members,  having  each  1000 1.  ftocfc,  call 
a  general  court. — And  in  thcirdefault  of  calling  fuch  court,  the 
faid  nine  or  more  members,  having  each  1000 1.  flock,  may 
fummon  and  hold  a  general  court,  upon  notice  as  aforefaid. — 
Which  general  court,  for  any  mifdemeanor  or  abufe,   may 
remove  or  difplace  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  any 
of  the  directors,  and  elect  and  chufe  others  in  their  room. — 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors,  or  any  five 
of  them,  may  meet  at  any  place  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  hold  courts, 
and  fummon  general  courts,  as  they  fee  caufe,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  by-laws  to  be  made  and  given  unto  them  by 
the  general  court  j  and,  where  fuch  by-laws  are  wanting, 
they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  may  direct  and  manage  all 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  may  appoint  a  cafhier  and 
fecretary  and  all  other  officers,  and  may  allow  them  falaries, 
and  difplace  them,  as  they  fee  caufe. — No  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  nor  director,  capable  to  be  named,  or  chofen,  into 
the  office  of  cafhier,  or  any  other  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion.— Five  extraordinary,  and  four  ordinary  directors  at  leaft, 
to  meet  to  ftate  and  audit  the  account,  and  fign  and  approve  the 
fame,  as  often  as  directed  by  the  by-laws. — The  extraordinary 
directors  to  have  no  powers  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  given  to  them, 
and  allowed  of  by  the  general  courts, — The  general  courts  to 
make  and  conftitute  by-laws,   &c— And  to  impofe  mulcts 
and  amerciaments  upon  offenders,  which,  if  not  duly  paid, 
may  be  retained  out  of  their  dividends. — The  general  court 
may  make  calta  upon  the  proprietors,  which  are  not  in  the 
whole  to  exceed  50I.  upon  the  iool.   capital,  and  no  call 
to  be  above   10I.  per  cent,  at  a  time. — Any  perfon  neglect 
ing  or  refufing  to  pay  fuch  calls,  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  tranf- 
fer,  or  part  with  any  part  of  their  ftock. — Such  calls  charge- 
able with  intereft,  from  the  time  they  ought  to  be  paid,  and 
their  dividends  may  be  detained,   and  applied   for   payment 
thereof. — Books  for  transfers  to  be  kept  for  Edinburgh. — Form 
of  transfers,  when  made  by  the  party  himfelf :   I  A.  B.  this 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

do  aflign  and  transfer  being  all  my  intereft,  or  fhare, 

or  (as  the  cafe  may  be)  part  of  my  intereft,  or  fhare,  in  the 
capital  ftock,  or  fund,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
all  benefit  arifing  thereby,  unto  C.  D.  his  executors,  admini- 
ftrators,  and  affigns.  Witnefs  my  hand,  A.  B.  Or,  in  cafe 
the  party  affigning  be  not  perfonally  prefent,  then,  by  an  en- 
try in  the  book  or  books,  figned  by  fome  perfon  thereunto 
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lawfully  authorifed  by  letter  of  attorney  or  factory,  under 
hand   and    feal,  attefted  by  two  or  more  witnefles,  in  the 
words,  or  to  the  effect  following,  viz.  I  A.  B.  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  by  virtue  of 

a  letter  of  attorney,  or  authority,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
dated  the  day  of  in  the  faid  year 

do,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid 
affign  and  transfer  being  all  the  intereft,  or  fhare,  or 

(as  the  cafe  may  be)  part  of  the  intereft,  or  fhare,  of  the  faid 
in  the  capital  ftock,  or  fund,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  all  benefits  arifing  thereby,  unto 
his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns.     Witnefs  my  hand. 
—  Former  acceptance  is  as  follows. — And  no  other  method 
of  transfer  fhall  be  valid. — Letters  of  attorney  to  contain  the 
names  and  defignations  of  the  writer  and  witnefles,  and  to  be 
attefted  by  a  notary,  juftice  of  peace,  or  minifter  of  the  pa- 
rifh  where  the  granter  refides. — Any  fhare  of  the  ftock  may 
bedifpofed  of  by  laft  will  and  teftament. — An  extract  of  the 
teftament  is  to  be  delivered   to  the  company,  and  a  memo- 
randum thereof  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe. — All  the  fhares  or  interefts  in  the  ftock  to  be  deemed 
perfonal  eftates,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  any  arreftment  of 
attachment. — A  court  of  directors  to  confift  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  ordinary  directors,  or  any  five  of  them 
at  leaft,  wherein  the  governor  is  to  prefide,  and,  in  his  ab- 
fence, the  deputy-governor ;  in  the  abfence  of  both,  any  di- 
rector prefent  may  be  chofen  to  prefide  in  that  court  of  direc- 
tors, or  in  any  general  court  of  the  corporation  ;    and,  in 
default   thereof,  the  general   court   may  chufe  a  prefident ; 
the  prefident  to  have  no  vote,  but   in   cafes  of  equality. — 
The   court  of  directors   may  name  committees  to  manage 
their  affairs. — The  cafhier  of  the  corporation,  or  any  other 
perfon  authorized  by  them,  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the 
10,000 1.    annuity.  —  Which   is  to  be  paid  without  any  fee 
or  reward   whatfoever.  —  The  general  court  twice   every 
year  is  to  declare  a  dividend,  at  fuch    two  of  the  quarterly 
courts  as  they  think   fit. — No  dividend  to  be  made,  but  out 
of  their  fhare  of  the    io,cool.  annuity,  and  the  profits  of 
banking.  —  Calls  upon  the  flock  may  be  repaid. — A  general 
court  may  aflume  fuch  of  the  proprietors  of  the  equivalent 
ftock,  as  fhall  not  have  fubferibed  before  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber 1727,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  charter. — 
Upon  fuch  terms  and  conditions,  and  at  fuch  times    as    the 
majority  of  the   firft  fubferibers  fhall  appoint   in  a  general 
court. — Such  further  fubferiptions  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  this  corporation,  from  the  time  of  fubferibing.— 
And  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  &c.  with  the  firft  fubferi- 
bers. —  The  charter  to  be  conftrued  in  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe  for  the  advantage  of  the  corporation.  —  His  Majefty 
covenants  to  give  fuch  further  privileges  as  he  may  lawfully 
grant.  —  Which  (hall  be  devifed  by  their  own  council,  and 
approved  of  by  the  lord  advocate,  or  follicitor-general  for 
Scotland  for  the  time. 

Under  our  article  Aberdeenshire, we  have  taken  notice  of 
the  board  of  truftees  eftablifhed  by  charter  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufactories  and  fifheries  of  Scotland,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  act  of  parliament  anno  1727,  granting  fome  en- 
couragements to  them  from  funds  arifing  in  Scotland.  Thefe, 
though  fmall,  yet  by  ceconomy  have  had  a  furprizing  good 
effect;  which  will  beft  appear  from  the  following  genuine  ab- 
ftract,  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  me  from  Scotland. 

Account  of  Linen  Cloth  for  fale,  ftamped  in  Scot- 
land from  November  1,   1727,  to  November  1,  1753, 
diftinguifhing  the  quantities  and  value  annually. 
Yards  of 


Years. 


9C 


1728 
1729 

'73° 
*73' 
1732 
1733 

1734 
1735 
J736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
j  740 
1741 
1742 

*743 
J744 

^745 
1746 

J747 
1748 

«749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 


Linen. 


2,183,978 

3,2*5,»55 
3>755»622 

3>89i,573 
4*384,832 
4,720,105 

4,893.499 
4,880,633 

4,538,478 
4,721,420 
4,666,011 
4,801,537 
4,609,672 
4,858,190 

4,431,450 
5,061,311 

5,480,727 

5,536,925 
5,486,334 
6,661,788 

7,353,098 
7,360,286 
7,572,540 
7,886,374 
8,759,943 
9,4",593 


Value  in  money. 


1. 


103,312 

"4,383 
131,262 

145,656 

168,322 

182,766 

185,224 

177,466 

168,177 

183,620 

185,026 

196,068 

188,777 

187,658 

191,689 

215,927 

229,364 

224,252 

222,870 

262,866 

293,864 

322,045 

361,736  .:  12 

367,167  :  11 

409,407   :     6 

445,321    :   18 
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REMARKS. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  incrcafe  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Scotland,  in  the  fpace  of  26  years,  it  being  above 
quadruple  the  number  of  yards  and  value  to  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  and  amounts  now  to  almoft  half  a  million  of 
money  per  annum.  But  befides  the  quantity  of  linen  before 
fhewn,  there  has  been  likewife  no  inconfiderable  quantity 
manufactured  by  private  people,  for  bedding  and  table  linen, 
for  fhirting  alfo,  and  for  home  ufe  of  every  fort,  and 
great  quantities  of  tape  and  incle,  and  thread  exported,  which 
are  not  taken  any  account  of  by  the  officers  ot  the  truftees : 
the  country  too,  in  the  general,  is  remarkably  well  flocked 
with  linen  cloth ;  even  the  lower  fort  of  people  are  now 
plentifully  provided  with  body,  bed,  and  table-linen. 
Upon  the  north  fide  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  road  to 
Leith,  is  built  a  neat  row  of  houfes,  with  a  large  and  com- 
modious garden,  called  Picardy,  for  the  reception  of  fome 
French  families  brought  from  France,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  cambric  manufacture ;  which  has  been  of  great  ufe, 
and  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  profitable. 
Anno  1733,  the  faid  board  of  truftees,  amongft  other  premi- 
ums, appropriated  1500I.  fterling  per  annum,  afterthe  rate  of 
15  s.  per  acre,  for  2000  acres  of  ground  to  be  fowed  with  Lint- 
Seed  and  Hemp-Seed,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
a  peculiar  plan  for  that  purpofe.  This  had  a  very  agreeable 
and  extraordinary  good  effect,  the  growth  of  lint  increafing 
greatly  every  year.  Premiums  alfo  were  given  for  erecting 
lint-mills,  and  bleach-fields ;  but  of  late  years  the  faid  pre- 
miums forfowingof  lint  and  hemp-feed  are  withdrawn,  on 
account  of  the  funds  for  thefe  good  purpofes  not  anfweringto 
the  extent  of  what  they  were  formerly  ;  whereby  we  have 
the  mortification  to  fee  the  growth  of  lint  much  decreafed  ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  defired  that  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  (upply  this  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  propagation  of  lint,  it  may  be  worth  obfer- 
ving,  what  method  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
belt  for  cultivating  of  moffes  at  a  fmall  charge  in  Scotland, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  to  be  fit  either  for  tillage 
or  pafturage,  which  is  creating  fo  much  more  valuable  ground 
in  the  country.  This  has  proceeded  from  feveral  years 
ftudy  and  experiments  of  an  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr 
Grasme,  of  Argomercy  in  Stirlingfhire,  the  truth  of  which  is 
attefted  by  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace, 
and  by  them  recommended  to  the  faid  board  of  truftees.  — 
They  fay  in  every  piece  of  mofs  he  intends  to  labour,  he 
makes  only  a  few  fmall  ditches,  three  feet  deep,  for  drains ; 
he  pares  his  field,  covers  it  with  earth,  which  he  brings  by 
an  eafy  carriage  from  the  adjacent  lands ;  or,  if  thefe 
lands  are  too  diftant,  he  gets  earth  enough  by  digging  in 
the  mofs  itfelf :  he  then  mixes  this  earth  with  afhes,  which 
he  obtains  eafily,  by  burning  the  mofs,  that  beingafoft  rot- 
ten earth  :  then  he  ufes  a  breaft-plough,  which  a  (ingle  man 
pufhes  eafily  before  him :  his  harrows,  his  rollers,  and  all 
his  inftruments,  are  fuited  to  the  nature  of  his  foil  and  la- 
bour, and  are  purchafable  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  He  performs  all 
his  work  with  men,  without  horfes  or  oxen ;  nor  is  he  at  any 
expence  either  for  dung  or  lime  ;  his  manure  cofts  nothing 
but  a  very  cheap  and  eafy  labour,  and  he  makes  his  foil  as 
rich  as  he  pleafes.  Conftant  tillage  impoverifhes  other,  but 
greatly  meliorates  a  rnolTy  foil.  The  higheft  eftimation  of 
all  this  charge  is  40s.  per  acre,  viz.  20s.  for  digging  and 
laying  on  the  earth,  10s.  for  paring,  5  s.  for  burning,  and 
5s.  for  extra- charges.  —  The  whole  may  be  reduced  to 
25  s.  per  acre.  Neither  does  mofs  cultivated  in  this  man- 
ner immediately  run  out,  but  being  refrefhed  with  earth  and 
afhes  every  third  year,  it  will  improve  every  year  by  the 
tillage. 

From  this  judicious  gentleman's  experience,  and  that  unque- 
stionably attefted  by  perfons  of  honour  and  credit,  mofs  prepared 
in  this  manner  anfwers  admirably  well  for  the  growing  of  lint, 
either  coarfe  or  fine.  If  he  wants  ftrong  rank  lint,  he  plows 
the  ground  very  deep,  lays  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  upon 
it,  and  a  great  quantity  of  afhes  ;  harrows  them  well,  then 
plows  his  fields  half  as  deep  as  before :  after  which  he  fows 
Riga  lint-feed  thin.  If  he  wants  fhorter,  fmall  ftalked,  or 
fine  lint,  he  does  not  plow  fo  deep,  gives  lefs  afhes,  and  fows 
Dutch  lint-feed  thick.  He  has  raifed  of  both  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  the  coarfe,  which  is  moft  wanted,  and  is,  perhaps, 
moft  profitable  for  this  country.  The  gentleman  has  likewife 
had  good  crops  of  potatoes,  rape,  peafe,  beans,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  clover,  and  natural  grafs ;  and  after  two  or 
three  years  culture,  they  bear  good  turneps.  —  A  man  with 
his  paring  plough  can  eafily  pare  an  acre  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  which  he  then  burns,  and  fpreads  the  afhes  and  earth, 
plows  it  with  his  new  breaft  plow,  without  cattle;  and 
where  cattle  can  go,  two  little  Highland  horfes  may  do  it. 
An  acre  thus  dreffed  and  fown  with  lint,  is  a  living  for  a  fa- 
mily the  whole  year ;  and,  when  the  flax  is  manufactured, 
at  a  moderate  computation  may  be  reckoned  worth  100 1. 
fterling. 

Some  years  ago,  his  prefent  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle,  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  other  lords  and  gentle- 


men, finding  fome  difficulties  to  attend  the  fpinnersof  flax  into 
yarn,  as  well  as  the  weavers  of  the  faid  yarn  into  different  forts 
of  linen,  by  reafon  of  the  want  of  a  ready  fale  for  their  goods  • 
and  they  being  unable  to  keep  them  on  hand  for  a  market 
were  often  obliged  to  fell  them  at  an  under  value,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  manufacture:  on  thefe  conftderations  they 
were  incorporated  by  a  chatter  from  his  prefent  Majefty,  under 
the  name  of  the  Britifh  Linen  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
100,000 1.  fterling,  for  trading  in  all  branches  of  this  manu- 
facture. They  import  flax  from  abroad,  the  beft  lint-feed 
pot  and  weed-afhes  for  bleaching,  and  fell  them  on  credit  to 
proper  hands,  then  buy  the  yarn  and  linen,  all  at  reafonable 
prices ;  which  linen,  particularly  the  fort  correfponding  to  . 
Ofnaburghs,  &c.  fit  for  America  and  the  Weft-Indies,  they 
keep  in  large  ware-houfes,  both  here  and  at  London,  where 
they  are  fold  for  exportation  :  by  which  means  this  manufac- 
ture has  been  greatly  improved  and  increafed;  but  lam  hearti- 
ly forry  to  tell  you,  fays  my  correfpondent,  and  you  with 
very  good  reafon  will  grieve,  that  it  has  now  received  fuch  a 
blow  (as  cannot  eafily  be  recovered)  by  taking  off  the  Boun- 
ty upon  Exportation,  whereby  above  8000  weavers 
in  this  country  are  turned  out  of  their  bread.  I  am  informed 
that,  upon  the  act's  taking  place,  and  merchants  ceafing  to 
buy  their  goods,  thefe  weavers  went  about  defiring  to  inlift, 
not  only  in  the  Britifh,  but  alfo  in  the  Dutch  fervice  ; 
from  whence  they  frequently  defert  to  France,  and  thereby 
become  a  double  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  by  aflifting  our  rivals, 
&c.  In  the  county  of  Angus,  where  many  of  thefe  weavers 
live,  alfo  my  lord  Panmure,  a  moft  amiable  gentleman,  who 
being  in  the  army  and  having  occafion  to  recruit  there,  found 
moft  of  them  to  be  weavers. 

Anno  1749,  being  then  in  London,  I  gave  my  beft  af- 
fiftance  in  forwarding  the  act  for  a  bounty  on  the  whale- 
fifhery;  and,  on  my  return  hither,  did  affociate  with  others 
to  eftablifh  that  trade  from  this  place  [Scotland]  which  has 
fucceeded  fo  well,  though  unfortunate  the  two  firft  years, 
that  laft  year  we  fent  fix  lai  ge  (hips  out  to  Greenland,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  feveral  other  places  in  this  country  ; 
our  fleet  laft  year  were  in  all  17  large  fhips  from  Scotland :  but 
again  I  am  much  concerned  to  tell  you,  that  we  meet  with  a 
great  difcouragement ;  and  fome  companies  at  Glafgow  have 
already  given  up  this  moft  national  and  valuable  branch  of 
trade,  by  reafon  thatthe  Bounties  are  not  regularly 
paid  in  this  Country;  for  though  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment enacts,  that  the  faid  bounties  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
Customs  in  general,  yet,  by  opinion  of  the  late  at- 
torney-general fent  to  our  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  here, 
he  reftrains  thofe  Customs  to  five  articles,  viz.  Old  Sub- 
sidy, Petty  Customs,  Additional  Duty,  one 
per  Cent,  inwards,  and  Compositions  on  Petty 
Seizures;  out  of  wJiich  cuftoms,  it  feems,  that  the  com- 
miflioners falaries  and  all  other  charges,  are  firft  paid,  and 
there  does  not  remain  a  fufficiency  for  the  payment  of 
Bounties. 

The  enfuing  winter  I  again  repaired  to  London,  having  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  commiflioner  from  our  Conven- 
tion or  Royal  Boroughs,  to  follicit  the  act  for  en- 
couraging the  British-Herring-Fishery  ;  by  virtue  of 
which  act,  on  my  return  here,  we  conftituted  a  Fishing 
Chamber  for  Herrincs,  with  a  capital  of  above  13,0001. 
fterling;  upon  which  we  began  our  operations  with  buffes; 
and  fome  other  towns  followed  our  example,  by  eftablilhing 
fifhing  chambers,  with  flocks  of  10,000 1.  fterling  each,  be- 
fides fome  private  traders  upon  the  general  bounty  of  30s. 
per  ton. 

Though  we  did  not  fucceed  very  well  at  firft,  as  all  things 
are  attended  with  cafualties  and  extra- charges  at  their  com- 
mencement, yet  we  continued  'till  this  year,  when  we  broke 
up,  and  fold  our  buffes,  &c.  by  reafon  of  the  premium,  or 
bounty,  not  being  regularly  paid,  as  above  mentioned. 
As  you,  Sir,  have  been  already  fo  full  upon  this  fubject  of 
Fisheries,  I  need  fay  the  lefs;  you  having,  upon  this  occa- 
fion, mentioned  the  old  proclamations  and  treaties  in  former 
times,  that  no  foreigners  fhould  come  and  fifli  within  fight  or 
within  14  miles  of  our  fhores:  if  thefe  fhould  be  revived,  it 
would  do  our  bufinefs  at  once,  and  fave  the  charges  of  all 
Bounties.  I  am,  and  ever  was,  fo  much  inclined  to  forward 
fifheries  of  every  kind  in  this  kingdom,  that  I  have  been  at 
Dronten,  and  laft  year  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  this  oc- 
cafion, where  1  got  fuch  information  as,  I  humbly  conceive, 
may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  herring-fifhing,  which 
fnail  be  communicated  in  the  fequel,  when  1  come  to  mention 
fome  things  farther  about  the  Highlands  and  their  adjacent 
iflands.     See  our  article  Fisheries. 

Upon  both  fides  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  plenty  of  great  and 
fmall  coal,  which  are  exported  abroad,  and  coaft.  ways:  the 
great  coal  is  efteemed  the  beft  firing  for  houfe  ufe:  many 
fhips  are  loaded  at  Alloa,  where  the  price  is  from  5  s.  to  6s. 
8d.  per  24  hundred  the  ton.  The  coal  is  brought  to  Leith 
by  water,  and  to  this  city  by  carts,  weighing  about  IS  hun- 
dred, and  fells  for  5  s.  per  cart ;  and  at  the  fame  rate  we 
have  them  from  other  collieries  round  the  town.  The  refufe 
of  the  great  coal  is  ufed  for  boiling  of  fea- water  to  make  fait, 
of  which  we  have  great  quantities  in  this  firth,  and  fells  for 
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7  id.  per  bufhel,  or  25  s.  per  ton :  t!ic  Englifli  Iceland  fifhers 
are  generally  ferved  in  that  article  here,  and  a  large  quantity 
is  exported  to  Bremen,  Embden,  and  to  the  Baltic.  —  We 
have  fome  foreign  trade  to  moft  parts  in  Europe,  alfo  to  A- 
merica  and  the  Well-Indies ;  but  thefe  two  laft  are  chiefly 
carried  on  from  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  which  trade 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  our  manufactures:  we  have, 
in  return  for  them,  fugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  &c.  large  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  are  re-exported,  which  bring  in  a  ballance 
of  money,  or  anfwcr  for  other  commodities  that  we  have 
occafion  to  import. 

This  brings  me  to  Glasgow,  which  is  a  large,  handfome, 
regular,  and  well-built  city,  upon  the  river  Clyde.  They 
have  a  good  univerfity,  a  town-houfe,  fine  churches,  the 
houfes  moftly  built  of  free-ftone  ;  many  of  their  opulent  mer- 
chants have  villas  on  both  fides  of  the  river  :  the  tide  and  fmall 
fhips  come  up  to  the  town. 

Upon  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  town  commenced 
their  trade  to  America,  which  became  very  conliderable,  and 
has  imported  from  20  to  23,000  hogfheads  of  tobacco  in  a 
year,  befides  fugars,  and  other  Weft-India  commodities,  to- 
gether with  their  large  concern  in  the  herring- fifhing  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  Highlands,  which  are  exported  to  the 
Baltic.  They  alfo  fend  fome  fhips  to  Greenland  and  Davis's 
Streights,  for  the  whale-filhing ;  all  which  has  increafed  their 
(hipping  very  much,  and  encouraged  every  kind  of  manufac- 
tures, particularly  linens,  fine  and  coarfe,  cheques,  tapes, 
incle,  thread  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  plaids,  or  tartans. 
They  have  feveral  fugarhoufes,  an  ironflitting-mill,  all  forts 
of  iron  manufacture,  a  glafs-houfe,  rope-walks,  and  foaperies, 
a  Delft-work,  alfo  a  very  confiderable  tannery,  having  their 
raw  hidesfrom  Ireland,  &c. 

Six  miles  from  Glafgow  is  the  town  of  Paifly,  remarkable 
for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  effects  thereof, 
by  increafe  of  people,  buildings,  churches,  and  an  holpitai. 
About  60  years  ago,  they  had  not  above  60  weavers,  includ- 
ing journeymen  and  apprentices ;  now  there  are  about 
1400  weavers,  and  93  thread-mills.  They  make  cam- 
brics, lawns,  minionccs,  linens,  handkerchiefs,  thread  and 
tapes,  &c. 

About  14  miles  down  the  Clyde  from  Glafgow,  is  New 
Port  and  Greenoc  ;  the  former  has  a  good  harbour,  fine 
■ware-houfes,  and  is  the  port  of  Glafgow ;  the  latter  is  a 
town  of  good  trade. 

Irvine  and  Air  are  alfo  towns  of  pretty  good  trade ;  the 
former  has  above  60  fail  of  fhips  in  the  coal-trade  to  Dublin, 
and  other  places  ;  the  latter  has  five  or  fix  fhips  in  the  to- 
bacco-trade from  America. 

Campbelton,  a  royal  burgh  in  Cantire,  is  a  pleafant- 
fituated  town,  has  a  fine  bafon  and  good  harbour.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  and  country  are  very  induftrious  in  agri- 
culture, linen  manufactures,  and  fifheries.  They  had  a  Green- 
land company  for  the  whale- fifhing,  but  fome  differences 
arifing  amongft  thofe concerned,  it  broke  up;  however,  they 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  herrings,  alfo  cod  and  ling- 
fifhing,  with  wherries  at  Barra,  Lewis,  and  at  Zet- 
land, as  well  as  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  which  they 
carry  for  moil  part  to  Ireland. 

Dumfries  is  a  neat  well-built  town,  much  increafed  of 
late  years,  has  imported  about  3000  hogfheads  of  tobacco 
from  America  in  a  year;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
upon  thatcoaft,  they  have  too  much  trade  with  the  Isle  of 
Man,  from  whence  they  bring  great  quantities  of  French 
brandy,  and  other  liquors,  to  the  great  injury  of  Britain, 
and  her  revenues.  See  Man,  [Isle  of  Man,]  and 
Smuggling. 

Annandale,  Nithisdale,  and^CLYDESDALE,  are 
great  fheep  countries  ;  fome  ftore-mafters  have  above  30,000 
fheep,  and  rent  1000I.  a  year  ;  but  being  fcarce  of  firing, 
they  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  manufacture  but  little  of  their 
own  wool,  which  is  fent  to  other  places. 
At  Dunce  ^Berwickshire,  Jedburgh  and  Hawic 
in  Roxburghshire,  they  manufacture  plaids,  carpets,  and 
ferges,  &c.  Tiviotdale,  and  fhire  of  Mars,  are  good 
corn  countries  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  exported  from 
Berwick  and  Eymouth. 

The  fhires  of  the  three  Lot  hi  a  ns  are  remarkable  for  fer- 
tility in  fine  corns,  particularly  wheat,  barley,    and  oats. 
Fife,  Perth,  and  Angus  Shires,  have  thegreateft  fhare 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  yarn  and  thread,  particularly  in 
and  about  the  towns  of  Couper,  Perth,  Dundee,  Ar- 
broath, and  Montrose.     Ships  are  loaded  from  the  four 
laft-mentioned  places  to  London,  with  quantities  of  goods  of 
great  value;  and  they  have otherwife  a  very  good  trade. 
Aberdeen  town  and  fhire:  the  town  is  populous,    large, 
and  well  built,  has  a   town-houfe,  traders  and    merchants 
hofpitals,  and    one  for  old  women  ;   alfo  Gordon's  hofpital, 
endowed  with  io,oool.  the  intereft  whereof  is  at  5  percent, 
per  annum,  for  education  of  b..ys;  they  have  fix  churches, 
and  a  very  good  univerfity.     The  harbour  is  fafe  and  capa- 
cious, and  might  be  made  to  hold  a  great  number  of  fhips; 
the  entry  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  though  there  is  a  bar,  it 
may  be  removed,  and  made  deep  water,  by  carrying  the  pier 
a  little  farther  out.     From  this  port  is   fometimes  exported 


3  or  4000  tons  of  oat-meal  in  one  fcafon.  The  manufacturer 
here  are  chiefly  fine  and  coarfe  Itock'ngs,  plaidings,  and  fer- 
ges, to  a  great  amount ;  I  have  heard  of  fhips  loadings  of  thefe 
goods  to  Holland,  from  10  to  15,0001.  in  one  cargo;  but 
thefe  trades  are  now  fomewhat  fallen  off,  as  the  country  peo- 
ple have  of  late  run  more  into  the  linen  manutacttnes.  They 
have  a  very  extraordinary  falmon  fifhing,  both  on  the  rivers 
De  e  and  Don  ;  they  have  likewife  a  company  for  the  Green- 
land whale-fifhing,  and  within  thefe  ten  years  have  had  a 
tobacco-trade  from  America,  with  10  to  12  fail  of  fhips. 
The  exports  from  Aberdeen,  before  the  Union,  were  fait, 
falmon  to  France,  dried  cod  and  ling,  both  to  France  and 
up  the  Mediterranean  ;  narrow  and  broad  fingrims  and  fer- 
ges, to  Holland,  and  fome  ftockings  to  Hamburg  and  Hol- 
land. Our  imports  from  thence  were  wine  and  brandy 
from  France,  bay-falt,  foap,  ftarch,  and  barrel-ftaves, 
from  Dantzic,  and  fome  flax  from  the  laft  place  and  Hol- 
land. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  a  company  here  opened  a  trade  to  Vir- 
ginia; but  unfortunately  two  fhips  being  loft  at  that  time, 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt. 

The  moft  material  branch,  and  of  longed  ftandingr  here,  is 
the  manufactory  of  knit   ftockings,  which  was  only  begun 
for  the  Holland  market,  about  the  Revolution  ;  they    have 
here    rifen   to  fuch   an  extent,  that,  for  fome  years  within 
thefe    twelve  preceding,  there  have  been  fhipped   for   Hol- 
land and  London  from  60  to  80,000 1.  fterling  value. 
The  wool,  little  of  which  is  the  product  of  this  country,  is 
brought    raw    from  Newcaftle  and  London ;    this   was  for 
many  years  retaled  by  the  importers  to  the  country  people, 
who  bought  it  in  fmall  parcels,  as  they  could  afford  to  buy  : 
it  was  combed,  fpun,  and  knit   into  ftockings  by  the   wo- 
men and  children,  and,  when   wafhed  out,    fold  either    in 
town,  or  in  the  country  markets,  to    merchants  exporters; 
then  infufficiency,  and  cheating  of  every    degree,  was  fre- 
quent, and  they  were  truly  not  worth  the  money  they  gave 
here  to  the  laft  wearer :  this,  as  in  the  like  cafes,  brought  a 
damp  on  their  fale  at   every  market,  and  they  have   not  as 
yet  recovered  credit  at  London,  where  the  ftockings  of  the 
like  kind,  from  Guernfey  and  Jerfy,  outdo  ours. 
Some  merchants  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  fucceflively 
undertook  a  reform  of  that  abufe;  fince  which  they  have  in- 
troduced the  trade  of  wool-combing,  fo  that  now,  I  believe, 
we  have  more  wool-combers  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Scotland  : 
the  merchant  imports  the  wool,  combs  it  in  his  own  ware- 
houfe,  and  gives  it  out  to  the  people,  who  fpin  the  yarn  and 
knit  the  ftockings,  into  any  form  or  fize  they  are  directed.    I 
have  known  fundry  times  ftockings  fhipped  for  Campveer  in 
one  bottom,  to  the  value  of  20C0I.  fterling. 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  fome  merchants  here  intro- 
duced a  trade   to  Virginia,  and  they    have    kept  ftores  both 
there  and  in  Maryland  ;  we  have  four  companies  trading  in 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  different  parts   in    North 
America,  which   trade  was  pretty  bnfk  until  the  late  act  of 
parliament  has    brought  even   the  fair  trader  under  fundry 
discouragements ;    and  at  prefent  the  imports  are  confider- 
ably  leffened,  though  I  ftill  hope  the  trade  will  not  be  wholly 
loft  here. 

Since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,    our  merchants  have 
much  turned   their  thoughts  on  the  linen  manufacture  ;  tnis 
was  occafioned  by  the  confumption  they  had  for  both  coarfe 
and  better  forts  of  linen  in  North  America.     We  had  fome 
years  ago  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  unbleached  linen, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ofnaburghs,  which  cloth  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  bounty    given    on    exportation  ;   and  we 
were  allured   from  all  parts,  that  ours  were  the  beft  made 
in  Scotland.     When  the  parliament   laft  year  took   oft"  the 
bounty,   that  manufacture  was   converted   into    one  of  fail- 
cloth,  which  remains  entitled  to  the  bounty,  but  they  con- 
tinue   ftill  to  make  fome    Ofnaburgh  cloths.     Befides   the 
above,  there  are  three  other  manufactures  of  bleached  linen, 
each  of  which  has  from    thirty  to  forty  looms,  conftantly 
employed    in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  of  the  value  of  is. 
6d.  to 7  s.  per  yard  ;  and   about    two   years  ago,  an   iflar.d 
upon  the  river  Don,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  was 
made  into  a  bleach-field  of  about   five  acres.     The  ifland  is 
pleafantly  fituated,  well  watered  and    fheltcred,  and  for  the 
two  laft  fummers   has  produced    as   fine  and  as   beautifully 
bleached  cloth  as  any  in  Europe.     But   our  undertakers  in 
the   linen  way  fay  the  market  is  dead  at  prefent,  and   large 
flocks  on  hand  unfold.     One  of  thofe  linen  companies  have 
got  about  eight  or   ten  ftocking-frames,  for  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and    Jinen  ftockings,  caps,  &c.  and   have  alfo  lately 
erected  an  incle-frame,  which  at  once  yields  40  pice. 
There  is  befides  another  company,  who  have  erected  about 
twelve  or    twenty    frames    for    weaving   cotton  ftockings, 
caps,  &c.  befides,  all  our  linen  companies  make  checques, 
napkins  of  cotton  and    linen,  and   tartans.     Laft   year  two 
merchants  only  here  have  introduced,  and  very  fuccefsfully 
canied  on,  the  manufacture  of  white  and  coloured  threads 
for  fewing,  to  fome  confiderable  value. 
The  two  rivers  of  Dee  and  Don,  which   abound  in  falmon, 
may  afford  annually  at  an  average  one  hundred  lads  of   falt- 
fifh,  which  are  thofe  caught  after  the  15th  of  May,  and  are 
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moftly  fold  for  the  French,  and  fome  for  the  Flanders  mar- 
ket, where  they  have  the  reputation  to  be  the  beft  fifh,  and 
beft  cured  of  any  in  the  world.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fifhery-feafon,  which  is  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  to  the 
15th  of  May,  the  falmon  caught  are  either  fent  raw  or 
pickled  for  the  London  market,  and  this  may  be  yearly  to  the 
value  of  about  3000 1.  fterling. 

We  have  here  pork  which  is  faked  and  cured  both  for  Lon- 
don and  fometimes  for  Holland  ;  it  is  efteemed  for  the  fat 
and  the  lean  being  better  mixed  and  fweeter  than  the  pork 
of  England  ;  and  there  is  exported  and  fhipped  coaft-ways 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  lafts  yearly. 

The  chief  product  of  this  part  of  Scotland  is  oats  and  oatmeal, 
the  ftaple  articles  that  bring  here  the  freeft  return  of  money, 
in  the  time  of  good  crops.  The  two  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Bamff  have,  befides  a  competent  provifion  for  home 
fervice,  often  afforded  from  50  to  70,000  bolls  of  oatmeal, 
which  are  fold  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Tay  on  the  eaft- 
coaft  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  in  the  Highlands  on  the 
weft,  and  very  often  in  Ireland,  to  which  laft  place  we 
have  about  five  or  fix  weeks  ago  begun  to  export. 
For  fome  years  paft  there  has  been  a  demand  from  London, 
which  I  am  told  is  afterwards  carried  down  and  ufed  at 
Manchefter,  for  linen  yarn  ;  it  is  a  very  coarfe  kind,  bought 
here  at  from  18  d.  to  2  s.  per  fpindle;  but  as  it  is  made  of 
flax  bought  by  the  country  people,  they  often  cheat  both  in 
the  tale  and  in  the  length  of  reel,  and  it  has  for  twelve  months 
paft  been  on  the  decline.  I  am  told,  that  few  years  ago  from 
12  to  20,000 1.  fterling  value  has  been  fent  to  London;  but 
unlefs  fome  method  be  taken  like  that  lately  with  the  ftock- 
ings,  this  branch  will  be  loft.  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  if  it  could  be  got  wove  here,  and  a  reafcuiable 
profit  on  the  linen. 

There  are  35  fhips  belonging  to  this  port,  including  our 
two  whale-fhips ;  and  they  confift  of  about  4500  tons,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  North  American  trade,  and  in 
that  to  London,  Holland,  and  two  annual  fhips  to  Dantzic, 
as  marly  to  Riga,  fome  to  Norway,  and  one  annual  fhip  to 
Antigua,  and  to  France  with  falmon. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  fewel  is  coals  imported  from  New- 
caftle  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  They  are  chiefly  brought  us  by 
fmall  fhips  of  about  200  tons,  belonging  to  the  fea- ports  in 
Fife;  we  take  alfo  about  30  or  40  cargoes  of  lime,  and 
above  20  cargoes  of  Scots-made  fait;  fo  that  about  30  or 
40  Firth  barks  have  their  whole  bread  in  thofe  employs, 
which  ferve  to  take  off  our  ready  money,  though  in  fmall 
parcels. 

The  country  people  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal,  greens,  and  milk. 
The  knitters  of  ftockings  and  fpinners  of  linen  yarn,  are 
only  the  women  and  children  :  they  are  not  able  to  gain 
above  2d.  {  per  diem  at  the  firft,  nor  exceed  3d.  4^  fterling 
per  diem  at  laft,  when  linen  yarn  bears  any  tolerable  price 
at  London. 

They  have  here,  perhaps,  the  moft  plentiful  and  beft- 
ferved  fifti-market  in  the  world  ;  there  are  above  60  fifh- 
ing-boats  within  16  miles  of  this  town  on  both  fides. 
The  whole  of  the  fifh  caught  by  30  boats  come  duly  to 
our  market;  at  leaft,  the  half  of  the  fifh  caught  by  the 
other  30  are  fold  here,  fo  that  after  a  ftorm,  when  fifh  are 
fcarce,  our  other  provifions  become  fenfibly  dearer. 
Bamff,  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  Shires, 
are  very  good  corn  countries,  and  generally  export  bar- 
ley, bigg,  oats  and  oatmeal ;  all  forts  of  vivers  in  thefe 
northern  counties  are  extraordinary  cheap,  and  wages 
very  low. 

Although  the  woollen  manufacture  is  not  the  ftaple  of  this 
country,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  There 
is  an  opulent  company  eftablifhed  at  Haddington,  where 
they  make  all  forts  of  fuperfine  and  coarfe  broad  and  nar- 
row cloths,  alfo  bays,  fhalloons,  long  ells,  carpets,  and 
worned  plufhes.  Before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
there  was  a  very  confiderable  undertaking  of  this  fort  at 
New  Mills  near  Haddington,  which  had  large  privileges 
by  act  of  parliament,  but  upon  the  Union  that  company 
diffolved ;  yet  the  working  people,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed therein,  continued  to  make  cloths  and  other  woollen 
manufactures.  At  this  place  is  a  weekly  market,  where 
large  quantities  of  raw  cloths  are  purchafed  from  the  coun- 
try people,  which  are  milled,  dyed,  and  prefled  by  the 
cloth-dreffers  here. 

At  Dalkeith  in  Mid  Lothian,  is  a  confiderable  ma- 
nufacture of  bcd-coverlids,  which  fupplies  moft  of  the  coun- 
try with  that  commodity.  At  Musselburgh  are  alfo 
made  fome  broad  cloths,  but  the  principal  manufacture  here 
is  a  fort  of  narrow  fluffs  of  various  colours,  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  the  cheapeft  manufacture  in  Europe,  being  fold 
by  the  weaver  at  2  „id.  per  yard.  Of  thefe,  large  quanti- 
ties arc  exported  to  Holland  ;  they  alfo  make  a  fort  of  white 
fluffs  yard  wide,  that  is  much  ufed  in  the  country  for  bed- 
curtains,  &c. 

At  Edinburgh,  fhalloons  and  tartans,  or  plaids,  are 
reckoned  the  btil  in  Britain  ;  but  the  largeft  quantities  are 
made  at  and  in  the  countries  about  Stirling,  where 
many  hundred   looms  are  employed  in   the  manufacture  of 
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ferges,  fhalloons,  and  tartans ;  the  two  former  are  exported 
to  Holland,  and  the  latter  to  England,  America,  and  the 
Weft- Indies. 

At  Alloa,  four  miles  from  Stirling,  down  the  Firth 
are  made  camblets,  blankets,  and  long  ells.  At  Kilmar- 
nock, and  in  the  adjacent  country,  they  make  cloth  ferges 
which  are  exported  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh;  from  thence 
they  are  fent  into  Germany,  and  there  milled  and  dyed  for 
foldiers  clothing:  alfo  in  this  place  are  made  carpets,  coarfe 
floor  cloths,  and  cloths  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  at  Ken- 
dal. 

This  country  abounds  greatly  in  mines  and  minerals,  though 
hitherto  but  little  regarded.  Some  old  and  late  works  are 
thofe  of  Leadhills,  alias  Hopetoun,  belonging  to  the 
right  honourable  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  lying  in  the  fhire 
of  Clydesdale  ;  thefe  are  moft  remarkable  for  all  kinds 
of  lead  ore  ;  the  green,  yellow,  grey,  and  black,  are  found 
here,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  white  ;  the  two  latter  are  got 
in  great  quantities,  and  in  all  their  variety  ;  the  foft  broad 
grained  ore  is  got  moft  frequently,  and  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  the  hard  fhort  ground  fteel  ore.  Of  this  broad 
ground  blue  ore,  pieces  are  got  from  the  mine  like  a  mirror, 
as  if  polifhed  by  art.  Of  late,  the  white  ore  has  been  got 
in  great  plenty.  There  are  fome  pieces  almoft  tranfparent, 
fhot  out  in  the  form  of  cryftals  of  all  figures,  from  every 
part  of  the  cavity,  adhering  to  the  fides  of  it,  as  branches 
to  a  root ;  of  which  fome  are  fhort  and  folid,  joined  by 
pairs  to  one  furface,  croffing  one  another  like  two  perpen- 
dicular plains,  and  at  right  angles ;  others  are  long,  fome- 
times joining  both  fides  of  the  cavity,  clofely  united  one 
to  another,  and  hollow  like  tubes.  The  fine  foft  blue  ore 
is  often  crufled  with  thefe  cryftals,  as  if  defigned  by  nature 
to  beautify  the  mafs,  which  in  its  native  ftate  is  very  bril- 
liant in  the  mine,  attracting  with  admiration  the  eyes  of  the 
curious. 

There  has  been  and  is  ftill  found,  gold  in  thefe  parts,  of 
which  formerly,  broad  pieces,  Jacobufes  and  Carolufes, 
have  been  coined.  It  is  fometimes  found  upon  the  furface 
amongft  a  particular  kind  of  earth  like  red  and  yellow 
paint,  by  the  gatherers  called  oker  and  brimftone  ;  which 
earth  does  not  extend  to  a  great  breadth,  but  it  has  its 
courfe  in  length,  regular  as  the  lead  veins.  They  gather 
it  generally  in  the  hollow  places  near  the  fides  of  the  ri- 
vulets, to  which  places  it  is  wafhed  down  by  the  rains 
from  its  proper  bed.  Within  thefe  few  years  a  piece  was 
found  on  the  fide  of  Glengonner  water  about  nine  drop 
weight,  which  was  brought  to  the  earl  of  Hopetoun. 
It  was  fearching  for  gold,  when  they  firft  difcovered  the 
lead  mines,  which  were  in  the  high  grounds  there  about 
380  years  ago;  but  in  the  lower  grounds  only  about  the 
year  1534.  Sir  James  Hopetoun,  the  prefent  earl's  great 
grandfather,  got  poffeffion  of  thefe  grounds  by  his  lady 
Anne  Foules,  of  the  family  of  Collingtoun,  in  the  year 
1641.  Since  which  time  they  have  produced  great  quan* 
tities  of  lead  ;  fome  years  1500  tons  of  lead,  and  600  tons 
of  potters  ore*. 

*  This  is  a  bright  flakey  ore,  in  large  lumps,  ufed  for  glaz- 
ing earthen  ware.  Great  quantities  are  fent  to  Delft  in 
Holland. 

At  Wanlockhead,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  about  a  mile  from  lord  Hopetoun's  works  are  very  good 
workings  in  lead-mines,  which  were  difcovered  at  the  time 
of  thofe  at  Lead-hills,  but  their  ore  is  generally  of  the  blue 
hard  fteely  kind,  and  contains  about  14  ounces  of  filver  in  a 
ton  of  lead,  which  is  refined  and  extracted  out  of  it ;  they 
have  alfo  of  the  foft  flakey  blue  ore,  and  the  works  have 
been  fo  rich  this  laft  year,  as  to  produce  about  30,000  bars 
of  lead,  each  bar  containing  1  £  Ct.  which  makes  1875 
tons. 

Anno  1600,  atTARTRiVEN,  12  miles  weft  of  this  city, 
was  a  fine  filver-mine  wrought,  the  bottoms  of  which  were 
cleared  out  anno  1730.  The  York-Buildings  company  ex- 
pected the  work  to  continue,  but  were  difappointed. 
Anno  1715,  Sir  John  Erfkine,  of  Alva  near  Stirling,  found 
a  neft  of  filver  at  Alva,  which  he  wrought  out  that  fame 
year  to  the  amount  of  15,000!.  fince  which  no  more  has 
been  difcovered  ;  but  in  the  fame  range  of  hills,  called  the 
Echals,  there  have  been  feveral  old  and  late  workings  in 
copper-mines,  which  contain  a  quantity  of  filver,  particularly 
at  Aithry,  Blair,  Logy,  and  Tillycoultrie ;  the  appearances 
are  very  good  and  encouraging  in  feveral  places. 
At  Strontian,  in  Argylefhire,  are  very  confiderable  lead- 
mines,  difcovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Murry,  anno  1727? 
wrought  for  account  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fundry 
other  partners ;  thefe  were  afterwards  lett  to  the  York-Build- 
ings company,  and  fince  to  others;  I  have  known  1500 
hands  employed  in  thefe  works  at  one  time. 
AtTYNDRUM,  upon  the  earl  of  Broadalbin's  eftate,  anno 
1740,  lead-mines  were  difcovered  and  wrought  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifton,  now  leafed  to  the  Mine  Adventurers  company,  and 
produce  large  quantities  of  ore.  There  are  feveral  other  lead- 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  appearances  with- 
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out  number ;  but  in  this  country,  few  are  willing  or  able  to 
venture  upon  fuch  precarious  buhnefs;  and  indeed,  it  is  moft 
proper  for  focieties. 

There  is  lately  a  mine  of  vvadd  or  black-lead  difcovered  upon 
M'Donald  of  Glengary's  eftate  in  Invernefsfhirc,  leafed  and 
wrought  by  Capt.  Thyne  ;  alfo  in  the  fame  fhirc,  about  20 
years  ago,' a  fine  copper-mine  was  difcovered  and  wrought 
by  Mr  Champion  of  Briftol,  upon  the  eftate  of  M'Donald  of 
Applecrofs,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Sky,  but  being  troubled 
with  water,  it  was  neceflary  to  bring  up  a  level,  which  was 
too  expenlive  for  him  to  undertake. 

There  are  feveral  other  good  copper-mines  in  that  neighbour- 
hood and  in  the  iflands,  which  ought  to  be  tried. 
This  country  is  happily  interfered  with  many  firths  arid 
lochs,  or  long  inlets  of  the  fea,  which  is  a  great  conveniency 
to  trade;  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  St  Abb's-head  to  Stirling 
about  60  miles,  and  from  the  Forth  of  Glafgow  on  the  Weft 
Sea,  is  only  18  nvles  over  land;  from  thence  to  Fairland- 
point  in  Wigtounfhire,  being  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  90 
miles ;  the  Murry  Firth  from  Kinnaird's-head  to  Invernefs, 
is  about  70  miles.  This  town  has  a  good  trade  with  the 
Highlands,  and  a  chamber  for  the  herring- fifhery  from  In- 
vernefs  to  Fort  William,  which  from  Eaft  to  Weft  Sea, 
is  48  miles,  all  a  valley,  fine-made  roads,  great  lochs  or  lakes 
in  the  middle,  and  bounded  with  mountains  on  each  fide  ; 
from  Invernefs  to  the  eaft-end  of  Lochnefs,  is  four  miles. 
The  loch  is  23  miles  long,  at  the  upper  end  is  Fort  Au- 
gustus. They  have  a  veffel  to  carry  ftores  and  provisions ; 
the  river  of  Nefs  is  well  ftored  with  falmon  ;  from  Fort- 
Augustus  to  Loch  Oich  is  2  miles  and  a  half,  the  loch 
5  miles,  one  mile  to  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
from  thence  to  Fort  William  five  miles  and  a  half;  from 
Fort  William  is  an  inlet  of  the  fea  to  Caftle  Deuart  in  the 
Ifland  of  Mull,  36  miles. 

Upon  the  MurrAy  Firth,  oppofite  to  the  town  of  For- 
trofe,  about  fix  miles  from  Invernefs,  is  a  large  new  fort  now 
buildingat  Airdersier,  well  fortified ;  the  barracks  will  be 
fufficient  to  hold  1500  men,  and  there  is  free  accefs  to  the 
fea.    This  comes  in  place  of  Fort  George  at  Inver- 
ness, now  demolifhed,  as  is  alfo  an  old  fort  on  the  other 
We  o'f  the  town,  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell.    Fort  Au- 
gustus and  Fort  William,  make  a  chain  from  the  Eaft 
to  the  Weft  Sea  as  above  mentioned,  and  divide  the  High- 
lands, which  might  not  only  prevent  a  junction  upon  any  in- 
furrection  or  invafion,  but  may  alfo  be  a  means  to  affift  the 
civilizing  and  introducing  manufactures  and  induftry  amongft 
the  Highlanders,  which  will  certainly  prove  the  beft  and  moft 
effectual  way  of  maintaining  peace  and  improving  the  coun- 
try.   To  all   thefe  forts  there  are  fine  fpacions  roads  made, 
fit  for  any  wheel- carriages  from  the  fouth  and  low  countries. 
The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired 
for  annexing  the  Highland  forfeited  eftates  to  the  crown,  par- 
ticularly lord  Cromarty's  in  Rofsfhire,  lord  Lovat's  in  Inver- 
nef&fhire,  Cameron  of  Lochiel's  in  Argylefhire,  and  the  duke 
of  Perth's  in  Pcrthfhire,   and   in  appropriating  the  revenues 
thereof,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  in  the  manu- 
factures, &c.  and  farther  for  the  fame  purpofe,  by  an  act  of 
the  laft  parliament,   3000 1.   per  ann.  payable  out  of  the  cu- 
ftoms,  is  granted  and  put  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
miffioners  and  truftees  for  improving  fifheries  and  manufac- 
tures in  Scotland;  and  they  have  already  made  a  beginning, 
and  published  a  plan  for  diftributing  the  faid  fum  for  the  firft 
year,    viz.   for  introducing  the  linen  manufactures  at  four 
different  ftations  and  fettlements,  in  certain  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, in  the  (hires  of  Inverness  and  Ross  (where  it  hath 
not  hitherto  been  introduced)  and  applied  a  fum  not  exceeding 
630 1.  each  ftation,  conformably  to  the  plan ;  which  is  for 
budding  proper  houfes,  purchafing  lint-feed,  giving  premiums 
to  the  raifersand  dreffers  of  flax,  and  for  wheels,  reels,  heckles, 
and  all  forts  of  utenfils,  for  mafters  and  miftrefles  to  breed 
up  others,  2520 1. — For  fupporting  and  encouraging  the  ma- 
nufacture in  thofe  places  where  it  hath  been  already  intro- 
duced, but  hath  not  yet  arrived  to  any  confiderable  degree  of 
perfection,  300 1. — For  falaries  to  one  or  more  infpectors, 
not  to  exceed   100 1.  and  for  defraying  incidental  expences 
attending  the  execution  of  this  plan,   80  1- — It  is  hoped  that 
thefe  wife  and  ufeful  meafures  will  have  the  defired  effect. 
The  moft  confiderable    fir- woods   in   this    country    are   in 
Strath  or  the  valley  Spee,  chiefly  belonging  to  Sir  Lo- 
dovick  Grant,  Mr  Grant  of  Rothiemurchas,   and  the  duke 
of  Gordon.    Sir  James  Grant,   Sir  Lodovick's  father,  fold 
fixty  thoufand  weil-grown  trees  to  the  York-Buildings  com- 
pany, the  boughs  and  tops  of  which  they  burnt  into  charcoal, 
having  erected  a  furnace  and  forges  for  making  of  iron,  and 
having  bog  and  rock-ore  in  the  country.    Alfo  they  got  pig- 
iron  trom  Mr  Rawlinfon's  furnaces  at  M'Donald's  of  Glen- 
gary,  lying  between  Fort  William  and  Fort  Auguftus  ;    to 
which  place  fine  ores  were  brought  from  Lancafhire,  mixed 
with  Scotch  ores,  and  there  fmelted. 

The  trees  were  partly  cut  into  deals,  and  partly  carried  whole 
down  the  river  Spey  to  London,  for  mafts,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits  for  fhips.  But  the  company's  affairs  at  London  going 
wrong,  made  them  give  up  thefe  undertakings,  however  pro- 
mifing  they  were.  Formerly  there  were  alfo  iron-furnaces 
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and  forges  at  Achnacarry  on  Loch- Lochy,  ten  miles  from 
Fort  William,  and  in  other  places  of  the  Highlands. 
At  prefent  there  are  new  iron  works  erecting  at  Bonawe  in 
Argylefhire,  to  which  place  great  quantities  of  timber  are 
brought  down  from  Glenorchy  to  Loch  Awe,  and  then  by 
the  water  or  river  Awe,  in  which  arc  plenty  of  falmcu;, 
Alfo  from  Logh  Etive  to  Bonawe. 

Upon  Lochiel's  eltate  are  fine  woods,  which  may  eafily  be 
brought  to  Fort  William— Alfo  upon  Loch  Nefs,  par- 
ticularly on  lord  Lovat's  eftate,  which  might  be  brought  to 
Invernefs.    Upon  Chifholm's  eftate  are  likewife  very  fine 
woods  on  the  river  Beauly,  but  fo  difficult  to  be  brought  to 
the  river,   which  h3S  feveral  falls,  that  it  makes  the  wood  of 
little  value.    In  like  manner  lord  Braees  has  very  fine  woods 
about  the  head  of  the  river  Dee,  forty  miles  from  Aberdeen  ; 
but  fomewhat  the  fame  difficulties  attend  them  as  do  the  laft 
mentioned.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  fine  tim- 
ber, fit  for  fhips  mafts,  fhould  be  cut  down  into  boards,  or  left 
rotting  on  the  ground  ;  I  can't  think,  but  by  fome  contri- 
vance they  might  be  brought  to  water-carriage. 
All  round  about  the  weftern  iflands,  and  oppofite  upon  tVe 
main,  are  plenty  enough   of    herrings,  cod,  ling,  and  fal- 
mon,  &c.   to  enrich  a  nation.    We  have  fometimes  a  hun- 
dred fail  of  fhips  there  in  a  fl-afon,   and  all  of  them  get  their 
loadings ;   and  many  more  fhips   might   be  loaded,   if  the 
fifhery  was  -upon  a  right  eftabhfhment ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
attended   with  fo  much  charge,  and    is  fo  precarious,  that 
many  adventurers  fuffer  greatly  by  it,  and  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  given  up  ;  for  the  chief  herring-feafon  is  in  the  win- 
ter vme.    Ships  come  thither  from  the  eaft  and  weft  country 
loaded  with  fait  and  barrels,  and  provifions  for  three  or  four 
month;  voyage,  befides  ftores  of  tobacco,  fpirits,  oatmeal, 
and  breid  for  the  Highland  fifhermen;  for  they  carry  no  nets 
of  their  own,   but  engage  the  Highland   boats  to  fifh  for 
them,  giving  thefe  Highlanders  provifions  fifh  or  no  fifh,  and 
then  giving  fo  much  more  for  the'  barrel  of  frefh  herrings, 
according  to  their  fuccefs  and  demands. 
The  proprietor  of  the  eftates  where  fuch  fifhings  are,  exacts 
one  night's  fifhing,   the  beft  in  the  week,  for  himfelf;  alfo 
a  tax  for  the  liberty  of  packing  them  upon  the  fhore.     If  a 
vefTel  gets  a  cargo,  when  many  of  them  are  together,  it  will 
come  pretty  dear,  by  the  quantity  of  provifions  given  to  the 
fifhermen,  and  the  high  price  for  the  frefh  herring,  every  one 
ftriving  to  have  his  cargo  firft,  by  reafon  of  the  bad  weather 
at  that  time  of  year.    It  fhould  not  be  forgot  alfo,  that  it  is 
fomewhat  precarious,  for  though  the  herrings  come  annually 
pretty  regular,  yet  it  is  uncertain  into  what  loch  they  will 
come,  and  how  long  they  will  remain. 
Suppofe  a  number  of  fhips  goes  to  Loch  Boque  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Lewis,  and  after  ftaying  fome  time,  they  hear 
that  herrings  are  plenty  in  Loch  Broom  upon  the  main  ;  if 
the  wind  is  wefterly,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  they  may  not 
get  about  the  ifland  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  arrive  at 
Loch  Broom,  the  herrings  may  have  fhifted  to  Loch  Seafort 
or  Stornway,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Lewis,  and  thereby  the 
fifhers  be  altogether  difappointed.     Then  it    comes   to   be 
a  heavy  lofs  upon  the  adventurers  ;  the  dead  freight  of  the 
fhip  which  from  this  Firth  is  generally  40s.  per  laft,  being 
funk,  ftores  exhaufted,  fait  wafted,  barrels  fpoiled,  &c. 
Wherefore,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ftorehoufes  fhould  be 
erected  in  fundry  places,  fait,  barrels,  and  other  necefTaries 
lodged  there,  and  fhips  not  to  come  till  their  loadings  an; 
ready. 

I  fhall  communicate  fome  farther  thoughts  about  improving 
of  this  article,  amongft  other  remarks  fubjoined  to  this  letter, 
and  beg  reference  thereto. — But  I  muft  here  previoufly  obferve, 
that  the  confequence  of  fuch  fettlements  would  be  the  making 
of  fo  many  towns,  cultivating  more  ground,  growing  of  corn, 
and  planting  of  potatoes,  &c.  Alfo  the  fifhermen  would  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  and  prompted  to  follow  after  the  fucceeding 
fifheries  of  cod  and  ling.  In  many  of  thefe  weftern  iflands,  they 
have  great  quantities  of  fern,  which  is  found  to  contain  the  beft 
and  moft  falls  of  any  vegetable  ;  they  burn  the  fern  to  afhes, 
and  either  ufe  them  in  place  of  foap,  or  make  a  pot-afh  and 
foap  of  them.  Thefe  fhores  likewife  abound  with  fea- weeds, 
which  are  burnt  into  kelp,  fit  for  bottle  glafs- houfes,  and 
great  quantities  thereof  are  brought  to  Newcaftle. 
Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  very  fruitful  in  corn,  barley,  or 
bigg,  and  oats,  particularly  the  ifland  of  Tyric,  which  is  level ; 
it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  fouth  end  of  the 
fouth-weft  belonging  to  M'Donald  of  Clandronald,  abounds 
moftly  with  limeftonc  and  marie  ;  alfo  they  here  ufe  the  fea- 
weed  for  manure. 

They  often  delve  their  ground  with  garden- fpades,  and  Cow 
their  corn  by  drilling,  by  which  means  it  produces  fixty  fold. 
Thefe  iflands  and  the  Highlands  in  general,  abound  with 
black  cattle,  which  are  drove  down  to  fairs  and  markets  in 
the  low  countries,  particularly  to  Crief  and  Falkirk  ;  at  the 
former  of  which  places,  I  have  feen  twenty  thoufand  head  of 
cattle,  and  fold  from  30  to  40  s.  per  head  ;  moft  of  them  are 
drove  from  thence  to  England,  where  they  are  fattened  and 
brought  to  London,  which  is  alfo  a  great  tride  from  the  fhire 
of  Galloway. 

Orkney 
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Orkney  and  Shetland   iflands  are  the  mod  northerly 
parts  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  in  Scotland  ;  the  former  of 
thefe  helps  to  feed  the  latter,  Orkney  being  plentiful  in  corn 
and  all  forts  of  vivers ;    they  are  very  populous,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  are   fifhermen,  or  at   leaft  they  underftand  to 
handle  the  oar  ;  oatmeal  is  from  7  to  8  s.  per  boll,  or  1  s.  4  d. 
Englifh  ;   bigg  5  to  6  s.  per  boll,  or  fix  Winchefter  bufhels ; 
beef  and  mutton -|  to   id.  per  pound  ;  geefe  4  d.   to  6d. 
fowls  2  d.  to  3d.   eggs  id.  per  dozen,  or  14;  eating  butter 
2d.  -*-  per  pound,  greafe  butter  30  to  40  s.  per  barrel.   Wages 
for  women  fervants,  5s.  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  perann.  men  fer- 
vants,  12  to  15s.  per  ann.  wages  for  head  fervants  about  4d. 
per  diem,  and  maintenance.  Their  fifhing  here  is  not  confider- 
able,   on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides  ;    in  Pentland 
Firth,  the  tide  running  nine  miles  an  hour,  yet  they  have  plenty 
of  fifh  for  their  own  confumption,  and  fome  for  exportation  ; 
however,  they  are  fo  expert  at  the  bufinefs,  that  they  go  ge- 
nerally to   the  ifland  of  Bara,  the  fouthernmoft  of  the  long 
weftern  iflands,  to  the  cod  and  ling  -fifhing,  and  are  annually 
employed  by  all  the  Britifh  cod-fifhers  to  Iceland. 
The  Hudfon's-Bay  fhips  call  there  every  year,  and  carry  fome 
of  them  to  remain  at  their  fettlements  in  Hudfon's-Bay  for 
feveral  years,  and  afterwards  bring  them  home  and  exchange 
them  for  others.  This  year  about  300  of  them  are  employed 
on  board  the  herring-buffes  belonging  to  the  London  fociety; 
I  think  they  may  alfo  be  made  very  fubfervient  and  ufeful  to 
our  Greenland  vvhale-fifhing. — They  have  fome   linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  particularly  thofeofcoarfe  ftockings. — 
Capt.   M'Kenfie  has  made  a  very  exact  furvey  of  the  Ork- 
ney and  Lewis  iflands,  with  defcriptions  of  them,  alio  of  the 
foundings  and  tides,  publifhed  in  folio;   he  is  now  employed 
by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  all 
the  weftern  iflands  and  coafts,  which,  when  publifhed,  will  be 
of  very  great  ufe. 

Zetland,  or  Shetland,  grows  but  little  corn ;  yet  the 
country  is  populous,  and  is  fupplied  with  oatmeal  from  the 
Orkneys  and  other  parts ;  they  are  much  employed  in  fifhing 
for  herrings,  cod,  hng,  and  tufque.  This  laft-mentioned 
is  a  thick,  fat,  and  delicious  fifh,  fomewhat  like  a  fmall  cod, 
not  found  any  where  elfe  in  Britain  ;  they  have  a  confiderable 
trade  to  Hamburgh  with  their  fifh  and  coarfe  ftockiogs,  from 
whence  they  bring  many  neceffaries  as  well  as  fuperfluities  of 
life. 

Brassa  Sound,  famous  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch 
herring-buffes;  formerly  eighteen  hundred  fail  have  been  here 
from  Holland  in  one  feafon.  The  Dutch  buy  of  them  coarfe 
ftockings  and  mittens — Whales  come  frequently  afhore  on 
fome  of  thefe  iflands,  which  proves  a  good  perquifite  to  the 
admiral.  Alfo  there  are  too  often  fhipwrecks  of  Dutch, 
Danifh,  and  Swedifh  Indiamen,  and  large  Norwegian  fhips 
bound  for  the  Irifh  channel. — They  have  fine  beef  and  mut- 
ton in  this  country,  and  live  very  comfortably,  but  their 
fifheries  might  be  much  improved. 

REMARKS. 
The  laft  parliament,  continues  my  correfpondent,  were  infe- 
rior to  few  in  regard  to  the  wife  meafures  taken  by  them  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  for 
feveral  ufeful  laws,  tending  particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom.     Many  of  the  fame  per- 
fons  being  ftill  in  the  adminiftration,  and  the  new  parlia- 
ment having  an  addition  of  many  true  patriots,  gives  us  the 
plcafing  hope  and  profpect  of  a  continuation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  policy,  as  will  effectually  preferve  and  promote  the  com- 
merce, and  the  public  credit  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
Amongft  thefe,  the  fifheries  are  not  the  leaft.     We  have  feen 
the  happy  effects  of  the  bounty  for  the  whale-fifhing;  though 
it  was  granted  only  for  feven  years,  yet  the  trade  has  increafed 
fo  much,  that  we  have  had  this  year  eighty-nine  large  ftout 
Britifh  fhips  in  Greenland,  which  have  been,  in  the  general, 
pretty  fuccefsful ;  the  nett  produce  of  which  fifhery  is  near  all 
gain  to  the  nation,  befides  the  multiplying  our  fifhers  and  failors. 
But  as  extraordinary  charges  attend  every  new  trade  at  its 
commencement,  and  in  this  cafe  in  particular,  from  the  necef- 
lity  of  erecting  of  boiling-houfes  and  warehoufes,  and  bringing 
from  the  ifland  of  Foern  on  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  comman- 
ders, fpedtioneers,  and  harponeers,  &c.  both  to  execute  our 
bufinefs  and  inftruct  our  people :  thefe  things  are  very  expen- 
five  to  the  firft  undertakers.    We  are  obliged  to  give  thofe 
chief  officers  high  wages  and  premiums,  and  are  at  the  charge 
alfo  of  fending  them  home  again  annually. 
On  thefe  confiderations,   it  is  judged  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
have  a  prolongation  of  the  Bounty  for  feven  years  farther, 
which  was  laft  winter  approved  of  by  a  late  able  minifter, 
but  put  off 'till  this  winter  on  account  of  a  new  parliament. 
A";  this  and   ai!   bounties  are  given  amongft  ourfelves,   they 
can  -be  of  no  lofs  to  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  meafure  fo  expedient  will  meet  with  no  obftruction. 
Befides,  in  this  cafe,  the  revenue  is  firft  increafed  by  all  the 
duties  on  the  articles  ufed  by  this  trade,  viz.  on  iron,  hemp, 
flax,  oak  plank,  pitch  and  tir,  &c.   for  building  of  fhips ; 
alfo  the  duties  and  exefes  on  fpirits,  liquors,  and  fait,  &c. 
confumed  in  thefe  voyages,  make  us  fit  out  and  navigate,  at 
a  greater  charge  than  our  neighbours  and  rivals.   Wherefore 


the  bounty  is  but  returningonly  a  part  of  thofe  duties,  and  put- 
ting us  on  a  footing  with  our  neighbours.    And  after  the  cef- 
fation  of  this  bounty,  it  is  reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that 
this  trade  may  be  able  to  ftand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  con- 
fequently  will  greatly  tend  to  increafe  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
greatly  benefit  the  whole  kingdom.     It  is  to  be  hoped  like- 
wife,  that  by  the  time  of  expiration,  we  fhall  have  no  occa- 
fion  for  thefe  Jutlanders,  who  make  good  advantage  in  ferving 
us  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  Hollanders,  Hamburghers,  Bre- 
meners,  with  the  chief  officers  in  the  whale-fifhery.    But  as 
every  faving  is  neceffary  to  be  made  upon  an  infant  trade 
wherein  we  are  rivalled  too,  it  is  humbly  propofed,  That 
As  the  iflands  of  Orcades  lying  in  the  latitude  58  and  59, 
and  directly  in  the  way  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  are  a  very 
plentiful  country  for  all  forts  of  provilions,  and  well  peopled, 
more  efpecially  with  fifhermen  ;    fo  the  fleet  of  25  to  30  fail 
ofveffels  from  Broad  Stairs,  Ramsgate,  or  Mar- 
gate,  for  the  annual  Iceland  cod-fifhing,  fhould  proceed 
from  thofe  parts  to  the  Orkneys,  with  no  more  hands  than 
are  neceffary  to  navigate  the  veffels  thither;    where  they 
fhould  take  on  board  all  the  additional  hands  wanted  for  the 
fifhing,  and  fet  them  down  again  in  about  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  upon  their  return  from  the  fifhing;  by  which  means 
there  will  be  a  confiderable  faving  in  the  articles  of  wages 
and  provilions. — In  like  manner  our  Greenland-fhips  might 
fail  from  all  the  different  ports  in  Britain,  at  firft  with  their 
officers  and  as  many   hands  only  as  are  neceffary  to  navi- 
gate the  fhips  to  the  Orkneys,  and  there  take  in  the  addi- 
tional hands  for  boat-fteerers,  &c.  wanted  for  that  fifhery ; 
thefe  hands  may  be   made  boat-fteerers  the  firft  year,  and 
learn  in  a  few  voyages  to  become  dexterous  harponeers  and 
fpedtioneers,  &c.  :  thefe  additional  hands  likewife  may  be  fet 
down  again  upon  their  return  from  the  fifhing.    This  would 
not  only  prove  a  great  faving  in  wages  and  provifions  in  thofe 
fifheries,  but  alfo  be  a  certain  reiburce  for  thefe  officers  and 
hands,  that  are  fo  necefiary  for  the  bufinefs ;  whereas,  at 
prefent,  we  are  at  an  extraordinary  charge  for  our  dependance 
upon  the  Jutlanders  before  mentioned  ;  and  though  many  of 
our  people  are  taught  to  be  chief  officers,  as  harponeers,  &c. 
yet  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  necefiary  Jutlanders  are 
otherwife  engaged  in  voyages  abroad,    or  out  of  the  way 
when  wanted  ;  fo  that   the  Orkneys  may,    in  this  refpect, 
fupply  the  place  of  Jutland  :  for  which  purpofe,  fome  new 
regulations  in  the  law  for  obtaining  licences,  in  order  to  give 
title  to  the  bounty,  would  be  neceffary. 
We  before  obferved,  that  there  are  in  Scotland  16  large  fhips 
employed  in  the  Greenland  trade,  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  merchants  and  their  ftock,  is  more  than  in 
England  :   but  as  the  articles  of  our  cuftoms,  out  of  which, 
as  we  have  faid,  thefe  bounties  are  payable,   viz.  out  of  the 
Old  Subsidy,  Petty  Customs,  Additional  Du- 
ty, one  per  Cent,  inwards,  and  Composition  in 
petty  Seizures,   have  proved  infufficient  to  anfwer  the 
intention  of  parliament ;  there  are  already  confiderable  ar- 
rears due  to  the  Greenland  fhips  and  herring-buffes,  contrary 
to  the  defign  of  the  legiflature.      Upon  this  account,  the 
herring-fifhing  chamber  of  Edinburgh  has  already  given  up  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  unlefs  fome  remedy  is  found,  the  other 
chambers  and  vvhale-fifhing  adventurers  in  Scotland,  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  their  example;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
government  owes  them  fo  much  money,  thefe  trades  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  Scotland  without  punctual  payment  of  the 
bounties;  and  what  a  pity  would  it  be,  that  fuch  a  national 
and   beneficial  trade  fhould  be  fo  fhort  lived!  But  we  have 
all  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  parliament,  when  applied  to, 
will  give  fpeedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  that  they  will  not 
ftarve,  but  nurfe  and  cherilh,  thefe  infant  undertakings. 
Having  mentioned  the  herring  bufs-fifhing,  which  in  Hol- 
land is  called  the  great  fifhery,  it  requires  and  defervts  fome 
confideration.  I  am  glad  that  fomany  gentlemen  of  worth  and 
coniideration  are  concerned  in  the  fifhing  fociety  at  London, 
who  may  overcome  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  in  fuch  a 
delicate  branch  of  trade,  wherein  we  have  many  rivals. 
In  order  to  anfwer  this  great  end  the  more  fpeedily  and  fub- 
ftantially,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment needs  feveral  amendments.    The  chief  intention  of  the 
legiflature,  was  certainly  to'  make  this  branch  of  trade  gene- 
ral, and  to  fpread  itfelf  throughout  the  kingdom  :   but  the  3 
per  cent,  bounty  upon  the  amount  of  money  employed  that 
way,  being  retrained  to  the  fociety  ai.  London,  and  the  cham- 
bers at  the  out-ports,  prevents  this  trade  becoming  general, 
becaufe  no  private  adventurers  in  bufles  are  entitled  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  out-port  chambers  complain  of  trouble  and 
expences  in  being  obliged  firft  to  remit  their  money  to  Lon- 
don, which  is  defigned  to  be  employed  in  this  trade,  paying 
it  into  the  bank  and  drawing  it  out  again,  without  any  man- 
ner of  ufe.    Another  great  inconveniency  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  fend  all  their  vouchers  to  the  fociety  at  London,  in 
order  to  receive  the  faid  3  per  cent,  through  their  hands. 
Now  it  is  humbly  fubmitted,  that  if  the  parliament,  fhould 
think  fit,  in  lieu  of  the  faid  3  per  cent,  which  correfponds  to 
about  10  s.  per  ton,  and  in  lieu  of  30  s.  per  ton  already  fti- 
pulated  to  be  paid,   to  grant  40  s.  per  ton  for  the  whole 
bounty  to  every  bufs,  that  lhall  be  fitted  out  with  nets,  and 
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all  neceffaries  for  the  herring-fifhing,  the  buffes  being  fur- 
veyed  and  certified  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  whalefhips  are  Purveyed,  &c.  it  would  anfwer 
much  better;  and,  indeed,  when  the  great  charge  of  nets  is 
conlidered,  the  herring  deferves  rather  a  larger  bounty  than 
the  whale-fifhing. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience the  herrings  are  often  feen  about  the  Lewis  and  weft- 
em  ifhnds,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  well  as  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  months :  wherefore,  it  might  be  per- 
mitted for  bufles  to  fifth  in  thefe  places  in  all  feafons ;  they  will 
always  go  where  they  expect  the  belt  fuccefs :  it  may  be 
fufficient  for  them  to  be  properly  fitted  out,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fifhing,  at  lead  four  months  in  the  year,  to  en- 
title them  to  the  bounty.  This  article  of  early  herring  and 
bufs-fifhing  comes  to  be  very  dear,  on  account  of  the  great 
charge  of  nets,  and  the  fifh  are  chiefly  confumed  in  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Germany :  the  Dutch  themfelves  for  that  reafon 
are  much  fallen  off  from  this  early  fifhery.  The  Baltic  con- 
sumption is  chiefly  fupplied  from  Norway,  where  they  have 
large  quantities  of  herrings  cured  and  packed,  at  about  6  or 
7  s.  per  barrel :  they  are  afforded  (o  cheap,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  caught  within  lands  and  inlets  of  the  fea,  by  a  number 
of  fmall  boats  and  nets  at  an  eafy  charge,  and  the  people,  be- 
ing always  at  home.  They  have  of  late  years  a  contrivance, 
which  may  deferve  the  attention  of  our  people,  by  which 
they  catch  great  quantities  in  a  fhort  time.  The  method  is 
this:  when  the  herrings  come  into  fome  of  their  deep  bays, 
they  draw  a  parcel  of  large  nets  joined  together  like  a  fleet 
of  bufs-nets,  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  faid  bays,  which  is  called 
an  inclofing  net,  by  which  means  the  herrings  are  inclofed 
and  hemmed  in  ;  then  the  fmall  boats  with  their  nets  fall  to 
work,  and  do  great  execution. 

We  have  before  obferved,  what  advantages  may  be  derived 
to  Scotland  from  the  many  lochs  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  in  the 
weftern  iflands  and  the  Highlands,  which  run  up  from  10  to 
30  miles  within  land,  and  often  not  above  one  mile  broad ; 
particularly  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  Lochs  Rogue,  Seafort, 
and  Stornaway  in  the  Lewis,  and  Lochs  Affynt,  Broom,  and 
Torndon,  oppofite  on  the  main,  and  fundry  others ;  into  fe- 
veral  of  which  lochs,  herrings  do  annually  come  in  great 
plenty.  Since  this  is  the  cale,  we  might  enclofe  and  hem 
them  in, "by  a  fleet  of  bufs-nets  drawn  acrofs  the  loch,  as  is 
done  in  the  Baltic;  and  notice  being  given  to  all  the  boats 
round  about,  they  would  come  with  their  fmall  nets,  and  fifh 
what  quantities  they  pleafed. 

If  this  fhould  be  found  practicable,  it  would  be  requifite  to 
have  proper  places,  the  moft  centrical  for  this  fifhing,  ftore- 
houfes  with  fait  and  barrels,  and  all  forts  of  necefiaries, 
where  coopers,  twine-fpinners,  and  net-breaders,  &c.  may 
have  employment  the  whole  year;  and  when  the  herring  fea- 
fons are  over,  the  fifhers  may  be  employed  in  the  cod  and  ling- 
fifhery,  of  which  there  are  great  plenty  and  very  good  in  thefe 
parts ;  there  are  likewife  many  rivers  ftored  with  fine  falmon 
much  neglected  ;  thefe  fifheries,  when  improved  to  the  extent 
they  are  capable  of,  would  greatly  contribute  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  prove  an  additional  nur- 
fery  for  feamen  :  but  thefe  things  are  more  proper  for  fome  fo- 
ciety,  public  or  private,  the  adventure  and  trouble  being  too 
much  for  private  people. 

When  herrings  are  caught  in  thefe  parts  and  properly  cured 
for  exportation,  either  to  the  Weft-Indies  or  other  places, 
the  beft  opportunities  of  fhipping  are  from  London,   Briftol, 
Liverpool,  Sec.   yet  there  are  difficulties  in  bringing  them 
coaftwife,  by  reafon  of  the  debenture  upon  exportation  :  this 
ought  to  be  regulated,  as  a  further  inducement  for  private  per- 
fonsor  focieties  to  engage  herein.  See  the  article  Debenture. 
They  are  much  embanafled  alfo  in  Scotland  in  relation  to  the 
article  of  foreign  fait,  imported  for  the  cure  of  fifh  [fee  our 
article  Salt],  which  requires  fome  amendment  in  the  law. 
Though  a  quantity  of  fait  fhould,  at  prefent,  lie  a  number  of 
years,  in  which  time  it  will  wafte  coniiderably,  yet  no  allow- 
ance is  made  to  the  trader  for  fuch  wafte.  For  when  weighed 
out  again,  the  cuftom  houfe  claims   a  penalty  of   10  s.  per 
bufhel  duty  lor  every  deficient  bufhel.    If  at  importation  it  is 
entered  for  the  cure  of  fifh,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
ufing  it  that  way,  which  has  been  the  cafe  in  this  Firth  for 
feveraJ  years,  as  fait  is  generally  brought  hither  by  our  retour 
fhips  from  the  ftraights;  yet  that  fait  is  not  all  >wed  to  be  ex- 
ported, but  muft  lie  as  a  dead  ftock,  and  wafte  away,  belides 
being  liable  to  the  above-mentioned  penalty;    which  is  a  dif- 
ficulty or.  this  trade,  that  feems  necefiary  to  be  removed. 
Alfo  when  any  parcel  of  fueh  fait  is  carried  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  Highlands  and  weftern  iflands  for  the  cure  of  filh,  there 
are  fome  hardfhips  that  attend  traders  herein  ;  for  they  give 
bond  at   rOs.  per  bufhel,  and  the  merchants  or  purchafers 
grant  alfo  new  bonds  to  the  cuftom-houfe  in  thefe  parts  where 
it  is  lodged  and  to  be  ufed  ;  yet  the  firft  importer  is  full  held 
bound  to  cancel  thefe  bonds,  though  it  fhould  be  many  years 
after,  until  the  faid  fait  fhall   be  confumed:    fome  remedy 
would  be  neceflary  for  this  article  likewife. 
We  come  now  to  the  confideration  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, which  certainly  is  an  object  no  way  unworthy  the  moft 
ferious  public  regard  and  attention. 


This  flaple  manufacture  was  firft  cheiifbed  and  raifed  in  Scot- 
land by  the  means  of  bounties ;  but  by  fome  unhappy  miftake, 
thinking  it  could  ftand  upon  its  own  legs,  the  bounty  was 
this  year  withdrawn,   which  has  given  a  hidden  check  to  its 
growth  ;  nor  will  it  be  able  to  rife  again  without  fome  power- 
ful aid.    For  I  am  informed  by  good  authority,  that  above 
eight  thoufind  weavers  are  quite   turned  adrift,   many  of 
whom  are  fent  to  our  plantations,  many  become  foldiers  both 
in   the  Britifh  and  Dutch  fervice,  and  fome  are  gone  into 
other  employments  of  various  kinds  at  home. 
If  this,  upon  due  inquifition,  fhould  be  found  to  be  Fact,  is 
not  this  undoing  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  ?  If  this  capi- 
tal manufacture  fhould  ever  be  revived  again,  it  muft  be  fome 
conftderable  time  firft;  a  number  of  hands  cannot  be  collect- 
ed and  bred  to  this  manual  art  of  a  hidden.    See  our  articles 
Artificers  and  Manufacturers. 
Ireland,  though  more  concerned  in  the  linen  manufacture 
than  Scotland,  does  not  fuffer  fo  much,  becaufe  of  their  high 
bounties  at  home.     It  is  true,  the  government  has  granted 
3000 1.   per  ann.   in  aid  to  civilize  the  Highlands,  by  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  lint  and  eftablifhing  the  manufacture 
there;  which  moft  certainly  in  time  will  be  of  great  ufe,  but 
cannot  be  a  prefent  relief  to  this  valuable  and  important  ar- 
ticle, and  preferve  it  from  ruin. 

It  is  fuggefted  by  fome,  as  a  redrefs  for  this  grievance,  to 
take  oft"  the  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  linen  ; 
but  we  are  afraid,  this  meafure  will  not  effedtually  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  and  may  be  attended  v/ith  confequences  no  lefs  d if— 
advantageous  than  thofe  it  is  intended  to  prevent;  for,  if  the 
drawback  is  taken  off,  only  upon  what  linen  is  re-exported 
to  our  plantations,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  encoura- 
ging fraud  and  fmuggling,  by  entering  the  fame  out  for  other 
places,  and  fmuggling  it  into  America.  If  the  drawback  is 
wholly  taken  oft',  thefe  linens  from  other  places  may  ftill  be 
fmuggled  to  America. 

Moreover,  a  meafure  of  this  kind  may  difcourage  our  trade  to 
Germany,  by  not  taking  fome  of  their  goods  in  exchange  for 
ours.  And  may  not  our  commerce  to  Spain,  &c.  be  greatly 
prejudiced,  for  want  of  an  acceptable  aflbrtment  of  cargoes  ? 
As  other  nations  may  obtain  the  proper  affortments  from 
France  and  Holland,  if  this  fhould  prove  the  cafe  ;  fo  the  re- 
medy leaf!  injurious,  fhould  feem  to  be  the  revival  of  the 
bounty  upon  Britifh  linen  exported.  And  although  the  giv- 
ing fuch  bounty  fhould  be  thought  a  prefent  incumbrance, 
yet  as  it  wholly  centers  and  circulates  among  ourfelves,  the 
nation  cannot  be  the  poorer,  but  muft  necelfarily  fo  profper 
in  its  linen  manufactures  and  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
as  to  make  ample  and  permanent  compenfation  for  this  tem- 
porary national  burthen. 

Another  article  of  great  importance,  which  feems  to  be  in  a 
declining  way  at  prefent,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
is  our  tobacco  trade,  which  hitherto  has  occafioned  a  great 
demmd  and  confomption  of  our  manufactures,  and  given 
employment  to  many  fhips ;  and  the  re-export  thereof  has 
brought  money  into  the  kingdom,  and  enabled  us  to  pay  the 
ballance  due  for  other  articles  imported.    But  we  are  inform- 
ed, that  the  late  act  of  parliament,  though  well  intended,  to 
prevent  many  abufes  and  frauds  committed  in  this  trade,  is 
attended  with  fo  many  real  difficulties  and  difcouragements  to 
traders,  that  both  officers  and  merchants  are  often  at  a  lofs 
what  to  do:  wherefore,  feveial  American  merchants  in  Scot- 
land have  given  up  this  trade,  and  others,  it  feems,  are  likely 
to  follow  their  example.    This  has  an  evil  afpe£t.  To  remedy 
which,  it  would  be  happy  if  fome  method  could  be  found,  that 
would   prevent  fraud,   without   cramping   or  deftroying   the 
trade.     'Till  fomething   better  can  be  fuggefted,  we  would 
fubmit  to  confideration  the  example  of  lowering  the  duties 
on  teas.     This  has  had  lb  happy  a  tendency,  as  to  produce 
a  far  larger  revenue  to  the  crown  than  it  did  before,  [fee  the 
article  Smuggling]  and  to  prevent  fmuggling  in  the  like 
proportion.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  was, 
in  like  manner,  reduced  even  to  2d.  per  pound,  is  it  not  highly 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  fame  defirable  effect  would 
follow  therefrom,    as  hath  done  in   regard   to   the  duty  on 
teas  ?   and  that  the  revenue  would  be  thereby  confiderably 
increafed,  and  fmuggling  proportionably  ceafe,  which  is  now 
encouraged  as  well   by  the  high  duties  at  home,  as  the  great 
drawback  on  exportation  ?     Nor  is  encouragement  to  fmug- 
gling the  only  difadvantageous  confequence   of  thefe  high 
duties;    it  alfo  gives  foreigners  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
our  tobacco  cheaper   than  we  can  do;     and  that   tobacco 
which  does  not  coft  them  above  2,  d.   per  pound,  is  fent  us 
again  worth  from  2  s.  6d.   to  5  s.  per  pound,  fuch  as  Straf- 
burgh  rappee,  &c.  whereas  if  the  manufacturing  of  tobaccoes 
in  all  its  fhapes  at  home  was  encouraged,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
portation of  the  fame  fo  manufactured,  and  either  no  draw- 
back at  ail,  or  only  half  of  the  duty,  allowed  for  the  export 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  we  fhould  then  not  only  have 
a  great  additional  benefit  from   the  trade,  but   the  revenue 
augmented    in  proportion  to   the   increafe  of  the  vent  and 
conl'umption. 

This  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  France  alone,  has  enabled 
the  farmers  to  >>ay  for  that  brai.ch,  and  fait,  40  inillons  of 
livres ;   which,   in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  XIV th,  was  farmed 
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for  rto  more  than  8  or  10  millions;  for  which  reafon,  per- 
haps, they  will  not  be  very  ready  to  promote  the  growth  of 
it,  either  in  America  or  at  home.  I  have  been  told  another 
reafon  for  our  tobacco  being  brought  fo  low  is,  that  we  plant 
too  great  a  quantity,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  burn  a 
part  of  it,  as  the  Dutch  do  their  fpices :  wherefore,  would 
it  not  prove  more  nationally  beneficial  to  raife  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  employ  our  fpare  ground  and  hands 
in  raifing  hemp  and  flax,  &c.  ? 

The  article  of  mines  in  Scotland  feems  to  be  greatly  neg- 
lected, though  feveral  works  have  turned  to  no  inconfiderable 
account;  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  rea- 
fonably  be  further  expected.  This  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom is  mountainous,  and  has  many  promifing  appearances 
of  veins  of  copper,  lead,  and,  in  fome  places,  tin;  and 
fome  of  thefe  contain  fuch  a  proportion  of  fiiver,  as  is  worth 
the  extraction.  Yet  hitherto  ftrangers  have  not  ventured 
much  into  the  Highlands,  the  reafon  of  which,  we  may 
prefume,  has  been,  that  property  was  formerly  not  fo  fecure 
there  as  could  be  wifhed.  The  cafe  at  prefent  is  much 
altered  for  the  better,  fince  the  plan  formed  by  the  laft  par- 
liament for  appropriating  the  forfeited  eftates  in  the  High- 
lands to  the  public  benefit,  appears  to  be  of  fuch  national 
importance;  and,  fince  hisMajefty,  in  his  late  moft gracious 
fpeech,  recommended  it  to  the  prefent  parliament  to  make 
fuch  further  provifions  as  may  be  expedient  for  perpetuating  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  in  that  pari  of  the  united  king- 
dom *,  we  may  expert  that  not  only  improvements  in  the 
Highlands  will  be  made  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  in 
many  other  manufactures,  and  in  the  fifheries.  This  will 
certainly  give  a  new  face,  not  only  to  the  Highlands,  but 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  it  will  convert, 
we  hope,  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  into  that  of  honeft  induftry, 
and  ufeful  commerce,  which  will  render  the  people  profperous 
and  happy,  inftead  of  poor  and  turbulent,  under  his  Majefty's 
benign  government. 

*  See  his  Majefty's  Speech,  November  14,  1754. 

As  an  inducement  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  in  Scotland  in  particular,  where  nature  feems  to 
have  given  fo  generous  an  invitation,  we  need  only  corrfider 
what  a  beggarly  country  Sweden  would  be  without  their 
mines;  norhasRuffia,  of  late  years,  lefs  profited  by  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  has  by  nature  many 
advantages  for  trade;  a  large  territory;  of  eafy  defence ; 
plenty  of  people,  if  employed  at  home;  a  wholefome  air; 
mines ;  a  proper  fituation  for  the  eaftern  and  weftern  trades  ; 
a  fafe  coaft ;  rivers  of  eafy  entry;  the  feas  and  rivers  flocked 
with  fifh.  This  country  is  as  capable  of  extended  trade  as 
any  in  all  Europe  ;  yet,  'till  within  thefe  few  years,  it  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ftate:  trade  was  ruined ;  the  national 
flock  wafted  ;  the  people  forfook  the  country  ;  the  rents  of 
lands  were  unpaid  ;  houfes  in  towns,  and  farms  in  the  coun- 
try, were  thrown  upon  the  owners  hands ;  the  creditors 
could  not  have  the  intereft  of  their  money  to  live  on  ;  and 
the  debtors  perfons  and  eftates  were  expofed  to  law. — But 
fince  the'  Union,  the  afpect  of  things  is  certainly  greatly 
changed  for  the  better ;  and,  if  this  country  had  not  un- 
happily been  the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  a  rebellious  crew,  this 
nation  would  have  certainly  been  in  a  far  more  profperous 
condition.  And  it  is  t»  be  hoped,  that  no  wife  meafures 
will  be  wanting  effectually  to  eradicate  this  curfed  fpirit  of 
rebellion  among  the  more  ignorant  Scots,  for  that  is  not 
likely  ever  to  prove  of  other  confequence  to  them  than  to 
promote  the  fpirit  of  anarchy,  and,  confequently,  of  woe 
and  poverty. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Scotland,  I  think  it  proper 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  chief  matter  of  which  it  is  compol'ed 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Francis  Grant,  Efq;  brother  to 
Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Bart,  and  alfo  to  the  right  honourable 
the  late  lord  high  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  now  lord 
Prefton -Grange,  one  of  the  lords  of  feffion. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Scotland. 

The  weight  in  Scotland  upon  which  not  only  their  other 
weights,  but  likewife  their  liquid  and  dry  meafures  are 
founded,  is  the  French  Troy  ounce,  being  about  one  and 
four  fifths  per  cent,  lighter  than  ours;  but  their  pound  con- 
fids  of  16  ounces,  whereas  that  of  our's  is  only  of  12. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  ounce  was  originally  the  fame 
with  our's,  and  that  it  is  only  time  and  neglect  hath  made 
this  difference. 

TheScottifh  pint,  upon  which  all  their  wet  and  dry  mea- 
fures are  founded,  ought  to  weigh,  of  the  running  water  of 
Leith,  55  of  thofe  ounces,  and  to  contain  about  99  fquare 
inches:  confequently,  their  three  pints  being  as  297  is  to 
282,  is  5  per  cent,  better  than  our  beer  gallon,  near  103  of 
fuch  pints  going  to  our  beer-barrel. 

Their  ordinary  peck  confifts  of  21  |  of  fuch  pints;  but  the 
peck  ufed  for  oats,  barley,  and  malt,  contains  near  31  of  fuch 
pints ;  and  thus  their  boll  confifts  of  four  fuch  pecks ;  their 


ordinary  peck  is  about  one-fifteenth  part  lefs  than  our  bufhei 
but  the  extraordinary  about  a  fourth  part  more. 
In  this  kingdom  they  did  ufe  to  keep  their  accounts  three 
different  ways,  viz.  in  Scotch  pounds,  fhiliings,  and  pence; 
in  Scotch  marks ;  and  in  Englilh  pounds,  fhtlliru's,  and 
pence:  counting  20  Scotch  fhiliings  to  a  pound,  and  12 
Scotch  pence  to  a  Scotch  (hilling,  and  13  Scotch  fliillines 
and  four  Scotch  pence  to  a  mark;  a  Scotch  (hilling  being 
then  only  valued  at  the  price  of  an  Englifh  penny,  and 
their  mark  was  valued  at  no  more  than  13  Jd.  En»lifh 
money. 

But  fince  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fame  fpccies 
of  gold  and  fiiver  as  are  coined  in  the  king's  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  pafs  current  in  this  kingdom. 
SEA  DOMINION  in  general.  The  conftant  profperity 
<jf  our  trade  and  navigation  depending  principally  on  the  fi- 
gure the  nation  is  capable  of  making  at  fea,  and  preferving 
thofe  rights  and  privileges  upon  that  liquid  element,  to  which 
we  are  not  only  intitled  by  nature,  but  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tion c,  and  by  treaties  ;  it  becomes  necefl'ary,  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  to  take  proper  notice  of  a  topic  of  fuch  high  con- 
cernment. 

By  the  word  fea,  according  to  the  genuine  fignification,  is 
underftood  the  ocean  and  main  fea,  as  well  as  gulphs  and  in- 
land feas,  fuch  as  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Egean,  Bri- 
tifh,  and  Baltic  Seas,  which  are  more  immediately  fubject  to 
dominion  :  for  as  to  the  fovereignty  or"  the  vaft  ocean,  no 
man  can  pretend  to  it,  unlefs  he  was  lord  of  the  univerfc; 
and  the  dominion  of  every  prince  and  ftate  can  extend  no 
farther  on  the  main  feas  than  where  it  is  reafonable  that  his 
neighbours  fhould  begin,  or  where  the  particular  dominion 
is  loft  in  the  boundlefs  deep. 

By  dominion  is  meant  a  propriety,  or  right  of  ufing,  enjoy- 
ing, difpofing  of,  and  freely  alienating  the  thing  fo  enjoyed 
and  poffeffed.     This  dominion  is  of  two  forts ;  that  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  as  poffefTors  without  diftinction  ;  and 
that  which  is  particular  to  fome,  appointed  and  fet  apart  by 
peculiar  perfons  or  ftates,    fo  that  all  other  perfons  are  ex- 
cluded from  a  liberty  of  ufe  and  enjoyment,  without  the  pre- 
vious confent  and  permiffion  of  the  proprietor  or  enjoyer. 
That  the  land  is  fubject  to  fuch  a  dominion  is  not  doubted ; 
but  feveral  have  objected   againft  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 
They  fay  the  nature  of  the  element  will  not  admit  of  any 
fuch  property,  that  being  fluid,  and,  confequently,  fubjeft 
to  a  continual   alteration,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  waves, 
which  continually  fhift  from  one  place  to  another ;  whereby 
the  ftate  of  it  is  fo  ablblutely  uncertain,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fuppofe  any  part  of  it  retainable  in  a  particular  poffeffion, 
which  naturally  confifts  in  the  diftinction  of  limits,  and  they 
cannot  conceive  this  poffible  in  the  fea. 
To  which  it  is  anfwered,  That  as  God  has  ordained  the  land 
fhould  be  ruled,  protected,  and  governed   by  public  power, 
fo  the  fame  is  appointed  for  the  fea,  which  cannot  be  alleged 
to  be  near  fo  fluid  as  rivers,  the  property  of  which  has  been 
feldom,  if  ever  difputed.     If  it  is  faid,  Rivers  being  bounded 
on  either  fide  by  land,    can  admit  of  particular  dominion 
more  eafily  than  the  fea,  this  makes  for  our  purpofe,  to  prove 
the  king  of  Great-Britain's   title  to  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Britifh  Seas,  they  being  in  a  great  part  bounded  by  land. 
But  to  anfwer  the  above-mentioned  objection  more  generally; 
no  reafonable  man  will  deny,  that  tho'  the  water  is  frequently 
fluffed,  the  channel,  or  fpace  of  ground  over  which  it  flows, 
continually  remains  the  fame;  and  when  a  man  is  faid  to  rule 
over  a  fea  or  river,  it  is  underftood  not  of  the  element,  but  of 
the  fite  where  they  are  placed.     The  waters  of  the  Britifh  and 
Adriatic  feas  continually  run  out,  yet  the  fea  is  the  fame ;  as 
the  Tyber,  Po,  Rhine,  Thames,  or  Severn,  are  the  fame 
rivers  as  they  were  a  thoufand  years  ago  ;  and  this  is  what  is 
fubject  to  princes  by  way  of  protection  and  government. 
Would  it  not  feem  ridiculous  if  any  man  fhould  allege,  that 
the  fea  ought  to  be  left  without  protection,  fo  far  that  any  one 
might  do   what  he  pleafed  there,  well  or  ill,  rob  or  fpoil  ? 
Which  alone  argues,  that  the  fea  ought  to  be  governed  by 
thofe  to  whom  it  moft  properly  appertainsby  divine  difpofition. 
The  air  is  a  much  more  fluid  element  than  the  water,  and 
yet  that  fpace  which  is  above  any  piece  of  land  that  any  par- 
ticular perfon  poffeffes,  is  fo  abfolutely  the  property  of  the 
owner,  that  he  may  lawfully  hinder  any  man  from  extending 
a  fconce,  or  any  thing  from  any  contiguous  building,  that 
may  reach  over  his  ground,  even  though  the  foundation  of 
any  fuch  building  be  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  him  who 
owns  it.     And  if  the  poffeffion  of  the  ground  gives  the  pro- 
prietor an  unqueffionable  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  air,  the 
poffeffion  of  the  channel  of  the  fea  rnuft  fufficiently  intitle  the 
poffefTors  to  the  dominion  of  the  waters.     As  to  their  not  be- 
ing capable  of  limits  and  bounds,  on  account  of  (heir  fluidity, 
that  is  a  frivolous  argument:  for,  unlefs  the  fea  is  fuppofed  to 
be  infinite,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  bounded;  and  it  is  certain 
the  fea  and  land  do  fo  mutually  embrace  one  another  with 
crooked  windings  and  turnings,  this   by  peninfulas  and  pro- 
montories, and  that  by  creeks  and  gulphs,  that  they  both  pro- 
mifcuoufly  fet  bounds  to  one  another ;  and,  befides,  it  has  been 
bounded. 

Others 
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Others  object  againft  the  particular  dominion  of  the  fea,  that 
freedom  of  paffage,  commerce,  and  traffic,  is  a  right  fo  in- 
herent to  mankind,  that  it  can  no  where  be  abrogated  or 
abolifhed,  by  any  law  or  cuftom  whatfoever,  and  that  the  fea 
is  like  the  highway,  common  to  all.  To  this  we  reply,  It 
js  fo,  as  much  as  other  highways  by  land,  or  great  rivers  are, 
which,  though  common  and  free,  are  not  to  be  ufurped  by 
private  perfons  to  their  own  intire  ufe,  but  remain  to  the  ufe 
of  every  one ;  not  that  their  freedom  is  fuch  that  they  mould 
be  without  the  protection  and  government  of  fome  prince  or 
itate. 

As  the  fea  is  capable  of  protection  and  government,  fo  is  the 
fame,  no  lefs  than  the  land,  fubject  to  be  divided  among  men, 
and  appropriated  to  cities  and  potentates,  which  long  fince 
feems  to  have  been  ordained  as  a  thing  mod  natural. 
As  tothe  community  of  the  fea  by  freedom  of  paffage,  nobody 
pretends  an  inoffenfive  paffage  ought,  or  can  in  reafon  be  de- 
nied to  travellers  and  ftrangers  at  fea,  in  as  much  as  it  has 
relation  only  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  where  there  is 
no  caufe  of  fear  or  jealoufy  ;  which  freedom  of  pafTage  does 
not  in  the  leaft  derogate  from  the  dominion  of  the  place  where 
fuch  perfons  are  permitted  to  pafs:  becaufe  the  paffengers  be- 
ing allowed  that  liberty,  not  as  having  a  regal  right  and  title  to 
it,  but  by  permiffion,  and  the  permitting  of  another  to  par- 
ticipate of  any  thing,  does  not  in  the  leaft  divert  the  owner 
of  his  propriety,  or  any  ways  diminifh  his  power  over  his 
own,  efpecially'when  he  him'elf  lofes  nothing  by  it.  All  paf- 
fages  through  foreign  countries  are  (as  they  ever  have  been) 
fubject  to  fuch  limitations  and  reftrictions,  as  the  feveral  princes 
and  fovereigns  of  the  countries,  through  which  pafl'age  is  de- 
fired,  think  fit  for  the  welfare  and  feciirity  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  of  their  allies. 

The  right  of  the  flag,  which  is  in  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, demands  a  mark  of  refpedt  from  all  {hips  palling  in  the 
Eritifh  Sea,  and  is  the  limitation  and  reftriction  on  which 
fuch  paffage  is  permitted.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection 
which  relates  to  the  liberty  of  trade,  it  appears,  at  firft  view, 
fo  trivial,  that  it  needs  no  other  confutation  but  a  flat  denial, 
as  the  objectors  give  no  other  reafon  but  their  bare  affer- 
tion  •  but,  to  filence  them,  let  us  fuppofe  that,  in  time  of 
peace,  France  would  exchange  her  wines  with  England's  wool, 
and  the  Englifh,  not  finding  it  confiftent  with  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  to  let  the  wool  be  exported  (as  certainly  it  is  not) 
nor  being  willing  to  give  the  French  money  for  their  wines, 
fince  they  can  be  abundantly  fupplied  with  that  commodity 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  Englifh  manufac- 
tures, fhould  refufe  any  fuch  commerce  with  France  ;  the 
queftion  is,  Whether  France  has  any  right  to  compel  England 
to  compliance  with  her  demand  ?  Who  is  there  that  will  not 
anfwerin  the  negative?  rt  being  certain  that  every  nation  in 
the  world  may  confent  to  or  refufe  all  traffic  with  any  other, 
as  they  think  fit,  except  there  has  preceded  fome  treaty  or  com- 
pact to  the  contrary.  Some  who  oppofe  the  dominion  of  the 
fea,  inftead  of  arguments,  pretend  to  produce  authorities 
againft  it,  which  we  fhall  oblerve,  as  far  is  they  feem  to  have 
any  weight  with  them. 

They  tell  us  Antoniniis  Pius,  according  to  Marcianus  the  law- 
yer, and  Juftinian  in  hislnftitutions,  declared,  That,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  air,  as  well  as  the  rfvers,  the  fea,  and  its 
fhores,  ought  to  be  common  to  all.     Accordingly  he  allowed 
the  fifhermen  of  Formia  and  Capena  (and  all  others  in  gene- 
ral) to  filh  upon  thefhore,  with  this  provifiononly,  that  they 
fhould  not  meddle  with  towns,  monuments,  and  buildings, 
which  were  not  by  any  law  common  to  all.     They  alfo  cite 
Ulpian  againft  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  as  faying,  That  the 
fea,  being  by  nature  free  for  all,  cannot  be  fubjected  by  any 
peculiar  law  or  private  dominion  ;  and  in  another  place,  That 
the  fea  and  fhores  are  common  to  all,  as  the  air,  and  that  it 
is  often  declared  by  the  emperors,  That  none  fhould  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  fifhing.     We  are  told  alfo,  that  An- 
toninus Pius  faid,   That  he  himfelf  was  lord  of  the  world,  but 
the  law  of  the  fea.      If  the  opinion  of  fome  particular  perfons 
was  of  fufrkient  authority  to  build  the  fuppofitions  of  the  ab- 
folute  community  of  the  fea  upon,  thefe  objections  might  be 
of  fome  force:  but,  by  inquiring  diligently  into  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  moft  ages  and  nations,  we  fhall  find  the  matter  to 
be  quite  otherwife  ;  and  to  evidence  it,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
argument,  we  fhall  inftance  feveral  nations  that  were  fuc- 
ceffively  in  poffeflion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  P^aftern  Seas. 
As  to  the  teftimony  of  Ulpian,  let  us  make  ufe  of  him  him- 
felf againft  it :  for  he  reckons  the  revenues  of  rifheries  (which 
are  generally  looked  upon  to  be  part  of  the  regalia,   or  royal- 
ties of  the  prince)  among  the  public  cuftoms,  and  places  fiih- 
ponds  among   the  other  polTellions  that  are  deemed  liable  to 
pay  alTellments.     Juftinian's  laws,  as  excellent  as  they  are, 
have  fuffered  confiderable  infractions  and  alterations,  2nd  par- 
ticularly in  one  relating  to  the  marine  :   for  by  his  laws,  fhips 
driven  by  tempeft  upon  a  fhore,  fhould  either  belong  to  the 
former  owners,   or  as  things  relinquilhed  and  unpoffelfed  be- 
come theirs  who  firft  fhould  find  them  ;   which  good  law  is 
confirmed   in    the  German   empire,   but   intirely   altered  by 
feveral  other   nations,  and,  among  others,  by  the  Englifh. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  to  be  fupp  >kd  that  Juftinian  meant,   by 
any  decree  or  irtltitution  of  his,  to  foibid  a  particular  domi- 
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nion  of  the  fea,  fincc  he  appropriated  the  Heliefpont  to  him- 
felf,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  tiie  liberty  of  that  lea,  and  the 
ports  there,  coft  the  merchants  and  mariners  that  frequented 
them  very  dearly,  according  toProcopius,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  wrote  his  hifiory.     The  moftconliderable  au- 
thority the  objectors  quote,   is  the  anfwer  of  the  emperor  An- 
toninus Pius,  That  he  himfelf  was  lord  of  the  land,  but  the 
law  of  the  fea.     This  matter  being  put  in  a  wrong  light,  the 
reader  fhould  be  informed  of  the  fail,  which  is  this: 
Endemon  Afiaticus,  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  a  city  in  Bithy- 
nia,  having  fuffered  fhipwreck  in  the  Egean  Sea,  and  his 
goods  having  been  feized  by  the  cuftomers  of  the  Cyclades 
Iflands  (in    the   Archipelago)   he  reprefented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  how  unjuftly  and  cruelly  thefe  cuftom  houfe  offi- 
cers had  dealt  by  him,  and  petitioned  him  for  relief  (accord- 
ing to  Volufius  Marcianus,  who  was  one  of  that  emperor's 
privy- counfellors)  in   thefe   words,  Oh  emperor  Antoninus, 
our  lord,  we  having  been  fhipwrecked,  were  robbed  of  all 
by   the  receivers  of  the  cuftoms  that  inhabit  the  Cyclades 
Iflands  !   To  which    the   emperor   made   him    the  following 
anfwer,  I  indeed  am  fovereign  of  the  world,  but  the  law  of 
the  fea :  let  it  be  determined  by  the  Rhodian  laws  [fee  Rho- 
dian  Laws]  which  are  prefcribed  for  the  regulation  of  fea 
affairs,  fo  far  as  they  are  not  oppofed  by  any  of  our  laws :  f  r 
the  emperor  Auguftus  was  alfo  of  that  opinion.  The  only  con- 
troverfy  that  ever  was  about  the  reading  of  this  anfwer,  is  in 
relation  to  the  pointing  of  it,  and  particularly  tothe  full  point, 
or  period,  which  is  found  after  thefe  words,  But  the  law  of 
the  fea  :  there  being  a  full  point  after  the  words  beforemen- 
tioned,  the  objectors  allege,  that  the  but  implies  the  em- 
peror indeed  acknowleged  himfelf  to  be  lord  of  the  land,  but 
not  of  the  fea,  and  that  the  law  only,  and  no  man,  was  lord 
of  the  latter.     Whereas  the  true  fenfe  of  this  anfwer  feems 
to  be,  That  fea  affairs  ought  properly  to   be  determined  by 
the  Rhodian  law,  which  was  appointed  to  be  the  rule  in  fuch 
cafes:  for  fince  the  emperor  afcribed  to   himfelf  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  world,   he  undoubtedly  intended  in  that 
to  comprehend  the  fea  ;   which,  as  well  as  the  land,  was  fub- 
jected  to  his   authority,   though  in  a  different  manner,  con- 
troverfies  in  relation  to  land  affairs  being  always  determined 
by  the  Roman  laws  only,  but  thofe  relating  to  marine  affairs 
were  decided   according  to  the  fea  laws  of  the  Rhodians; 
with  this  reftriction,  indeed,  that  the  Rhodian  laws  fhould 
only   take  place   when    they   did   not    oppofe  any    Roman 
law:    befides  the  difputes   about  the   reading  of  this   an- 
fwer, Joannes  Ignasus,  and  others,  affirm,  That  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  far  from   declining  to  afciibe  to  himfelf 
a  dominion  over  the  fea,  rather  feems  to  intimate,  by  this 
anfwer,  that  he  was  lord  of  it;  alleging,  that,  by  thefe  often- 
recited  words,  I  indeed  am  fovereign  of  the  land,  but  the  law 
of  the  fea,  he  means  to  fay,  I  indeed  am  the  lord  of  the  world, 
and  I  alfo  am  the  law  cf  the  fea.     With  this  agrees  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Samuel  Petit,  a  Frenchman,  who  favs,  Anto- 
ninus does  not  here  deny  himfelf  to  be  lord  of  the  fea,  fo  as  to 
decline  to  give  law,  and  do  juftice  to  thofe  who  frequent  it; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  orders  the  controve;  fy  between  En- 
demon  and  the  cuftomers  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
Rhodian  law  ;  by   which   law,  however,  he  does  not  think 
himfelf  fo  tied  up,  as  to  be  deprived  of  other  means  of  reliev- 
ing Endemon,  even  againft  it,  in  cafe  he  fhould  fuftain  any 
injury  by  the  Rhodian  law,  v/hich  he  plainly  and  politively 
makes  fubject  to  his  own  laws.     Monfieur  Petit  adds,  he  be- 
lieves the  Greek  word  in  the  petition  (which  was  both  made 
and  anfwered  in  that  language)  that  iignifies  Jaw,  has  been 
by  a  miftake  inferted  for  another,  that  has  fome  affinity  to  it 
in  the  found  and  letters,  and  fignifies  wind:  Co  he  makes  the 
emperor  fay,  1  indeed  am  lord  of  the  land,  but  the  w  ind  of  the 
fea.     Whether  the  fault  is  in   the  pointing,  or  in  the  con- 
ftruction,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Antoninus  fhould  aflert  a 
thing  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  a°-es, 
and  his  own  imperial  prerogative. 

The  opinion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  has  been  oppofed 
by  two  very  learned  men,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  fet 
to  work  by  their  feveral  mafters,  and  wrote  to  ferve  a  particular 
turn:  the  one  is  Fernando  Vafquez,  counfellor  to  Phiiip  III. 
of  Spain,  the  other  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius.  Vafquez,  in 
his  Difcourfe  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  writes  to 
thispurpofe:  Their  opinion  is  not  much  to  be  efteemed, 
who  imagine  the  Genoefe  or  Venetians  may  forbid  others  a 
paffage  through  their  refpective  gulphs,  as  if  thev  could  lay 
claim  to  thofe  feas  by  prefcription  j  which  is  equally  contrafy 
to  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  the  primitive  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  canr.ot  be  fubject  to  any  alteration.  That  it 
is  againft  this  law  is  evident,  becaufe  by  it  not  only  the  feas, 
but  all  other  immoveable  things  whatever,  were  in  common: 
and  though  afterwards  that  law  came  to  be  partly  abolifhed, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  dominion  and  propriety  of  lands, 
which  being  firft  enjoyed  in  common,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  were  afterwards  divided  and  feparated  from  com- 
mon ufe  ;  yet  it  is  otherwife  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea, 
which  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  to 
this  prefent  day,  common,  without  the  leaft  alienation,  as  is 
univerfal'y  known. 
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And  many  of  the  Portugueze  are  of  opinion,  their  king  has 
acquired,  by  prefcription,  fuch  an  ancient  right  to  the  vaft 
ocean  of  the  Weft-Indies,  that  he  may  lawfully  refufe  other 
siations  paflage  through  it ;  and  the  vulgar  fort  of  Spaniards 
feem  likewife  to  be  of  opinion,  that  no  people  but  themfelves 
have  a  right  to  fail  through  that  vaft  and  fpacious  fea  that  leads 
to  the  Indies,  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  conquered,  as 
if  they  alfo  obtained  a  right  by  prefcription  to  them ;  yet 
we  look  upon  thefe  mens  imaginations  as  no  lefs  vain  and 
foolifh  than  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  dreamed  the  fame 
things  of  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians.  The  law  of  prefcrip- 
tion can  be  of  no  force  in  deciding  controverfies  which  hap- 
pen between  princes  and  people  that  acknowlege  no  fuperior, 
becaufe  the  peculiar  civil  laws  of  any  country  are  of  no  more 
weight,  in  relation  to  foreign  nations,  than  if  fuch  laws  had 
never  had  a  being:  fo  that  for  deciding  controverfies  of  that 
nature,  recourfe  muft  necefTarily  be  had  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  originally  or  fecondarily,  which  certainly  can  ne- 
ver admit  of  fuch  an  ufurpation  of  a  title  to  the  dominion  of 
the  fea  by  prefcription. 

The  reader,  by  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  arguments,  will  have  a 
tafte  of  the  reft,  and  defire  no  more  of  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing Vafquez  has  the  character  of  a  great  man  in  the  learned 
world,  he  begins  with  a  plain  contradiction  ;  for  although  he 
fays  he  holds  the  law  of  nature  to  be  abfolutely  unchangeable, 
and  cannot  be  fubjecl  to  any  alteration,  yet  he  owns  after- 
wards, that  law  came  to  be  partly  abolifhed,  &c.  He  ac- 
knowleges,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  land  was  com- 
mon at  firft,  and  being  evident  that  it  is  not  now  fo,  what 
fhouid  hinder  a  private  dominion  of  the  fea,  which,  accord- 
ing to  himfelf,  was  not  mor^  common  in  the  beginning  than 
the  land  ?  For  if  he  alleges  that  fuch  a  property  over  the  land 
is  ufurped,  as  he  fays  of  that  of  the  fea,  he  overthrows  all 
property,  and  abolifhes  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human  ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowleges  fuch  a  dominion 
over  the  land  to  be  juft  (as  certainly  it  is)  why  then  fhouid 
he  deny  a  propriety  of  the  fea  ? 

The  other  parts  of  his  difcourfe  are  of  the  fame  ftrength  ;  for 
whereas  he  fays  the  fea  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  is  to  this  day  common,  as  is  univerfally  known, 
it  is  fo  plain  a  falfhood,  that  one  would  wonder  a  man  who, 
in  other  things,  is  extolled  for  his  wifdom  and  fufficiency, 
fhouid  afiert  a  thing  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
moft  ages  and  nations,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently  :  but  Don 
Vafquez  was  to  pleafe  the  court  of  Spain,  who  then  were  on 
no  good  terms  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  whofe  greatnefs 
at  fea  hindered  the  Spaniards  from  being  mafters  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.    The  fenate  aflerted  their  dominion  in  the  A- 
driatic  about  the   fame  time,  as  may  be  feen  in  Julius  Pan- 
cius's  tract  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  where  we  find  enough 
to  confute  what  Vafquez  fays  of  the  Venetians:  it  is  in  the 
fecond  book,  chap.  6.   In  the  year  I&30,   Mary,  filler  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  being  married   to  the  emperor's  fon  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Hungary,  and  the  Spaniards  defigning  to  con- 
vey her  from  Naples  with  a  fquadron  of  their  own,  the  Ve- 
netians  fufpecled   they  intended   fome  infringement  of  their 
privileges  by  this  fpecious  precedent,  which  they  might,  per- 
haps, afterwards  pretend*to  make  ufe  of  to  their  prejudice, 
and  thought  they  took  this  occafion,  when  the  republic  was 
involved  in  a  war  abroad,  and  infected  with  the  peftilence  at 
home,  to  endeavour  to  undermine  the  fovereignty  of  the  A- 
driatic  Sea;  which  had  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by  the 
figniory  of  Venice  by  immemorial  prefcription. 
The  Spanifh  ambafiador  having  acquainted  the  ftate  that  his 
mailer's  fleet  was  to  tranfport  his  filter,  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, from  Naples  to  Triefte,  the  doge  anfwered,  That  her 
Majefty  fhouid  not  pafs  but  in  the  gallies  of  the  republic.  To 
which  the  ambafiador  replying,  That  they  were  infected  with 
the  plague;  the  fenate  met  to  confult  about  it,  and  came  to 
the   following  refolution  :  That  his  Catholic  majefty's  filler 
fhouid  not  be  tranfported  to  Triefte  in  any  other  fleet  but  that 
of  the  republic,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  the  gulph, 
with  which  her  Majefty  fhouid  be  attended,  with  all  the  marks 
of  relpect  and  deference  that  were  due  to  her  quality;  adding, 
that  if  her  Majefty  proceeded  any  other  way,  the  republic  would 
by  force  aliert  her  rights,  and  attack  the  Spanifh  gallies  in  an 
iioftiie  manner,  as  if  they  were  enemies.     Upon  which  the 
vSpanifh  ambafiador  was  obliged  to  defire  the  favour   of  the 
fenate  to  tranfport  that  princefs  with  their  gallies  to  Triefte, 
which   was  accordingly  performed  by  the  Venetian  general, 
Antonio  Pifani  ;  and  both  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  re- 
fined the  Venetians  thanks ;  which  is  a  plain  indication  that 
they  did  not  then  call  in  queftion  the  Venetians  title  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  moft  conliderable  adverfary  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
controverfyj  is  Hugo  Grotius,  author  of  the  celebrated  piece, 
nuitled  Maie  Lib-rum,  which  the  learned  Selden  fully  an- 
iwercd  jn  his  Mare  Claufum.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Hollanders,  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1609, 
concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Eaft- 
lies,  the  above-mentioned  author  publiflied  his  book,  with 
in  intention  to  prove  that  the  Hollanders  had  liberty  to  trade 
the  Eaft-Indiesj  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  by  the  law  of 


nations,  allowing  fuch   a  liberty  of  navigation  to  all  man- 
kind, in  which  none  can  be  molefted  without  injurv. 
He  aflerted  further,  That  the  right  of  navigation  through  the 
Atlantic  and  Southern  Sea  to  the  Indies,  cannot  be  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Portugueze,  or  of  any  other  nation  in  particu- 
lar; becaufe   the  law  of  nature  not  only   permits,  but  re- 
quires,  that  fhouid  be  common.     The  learned  author  of  this 
tract  had  certainly  good  rcafon  to  aflert  the  Hollanders  and 
other  nations  right  to  the  liberty  of  the   Atlantic  Ocean 
and  to  trade  in  the  Eaftern  Seas  as  well  as  the  Portugueze: 
for  who  can  fay  in  the  midft  of  the  vaft  deep,  fuch  a  channel 
or  fuch  a  fpace  is  mine?  and  who  has  a  right  to  exclude  any 
one  a  paffage  through  the  main  ?  So  that  the  difpute  is  brought 
within  a  narrower  compafs;  and  by  the  dominion  of  the  fea 
is  only  meant  the  fovereignty  of  fuch  a  part  of  it,  as,  bound- 
ing any  country,  may  be  faid  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  exUnd 
as  far  as  certain  imaginary  lines  or  vifible  marks.     And  here- 
in Grotius  agrees  in  fome  meafure  with  us,  when  he  fays,  that 
fuch  fmall  parts  of  the  fea  as  can  in  a  manner  be  inclofed,  if 
they  may  be  at  all  pofleffed,  ought  to  fall  to  them  who  firft 
acquire  a  title  to  them  by  occupation.     Now  the  difference 
between  a  greater  and  lefs  part,  cannot  well  take  place  in  the 
determining  of  a  private  dominion,  fince  it  is  not  the  fpace 
nor  the  extent  of  the  thing  poffefTed,  but  the  nature  and  va- 
lidity of  the  title,  by  which  the  matter  fhouid  be  decided. 
And  the  author  in  another  place  in  exprefs  terms  excepts  a 
bay  or  creek ;  and  fays  elfewhere,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  an 
inland  fea,  which  being  ftraitened  on  either  fide,  exceeds  not 
the  breadth  even  of  a  river,  but  the  ocean;  which  the  An- 
cients called  immenfe  and  infinite,  the  parent  and  original  of 
things  confining  the  air,  &c.     He  adds  a  little  after,  The 
controverfy  is  not  about  a  ftreight  or  creek  in  the  ocean,  nor 
of  fo  much  as  in  the  view  of  the  fhore.    And  in  other  places, 
he  fays  things  much  to  the  fame  purpofe;  fo  that  in  the  dif- 
pute about  the  fovereignty  of  the  BritifhSea,  we  mould  have 
little  to  do  with  him;  for  he  grants  enough  to  warrant  the 
crown  of  Great- Britain's  afferting  its  dominion  over  it.     He 
advances  every  thing  modeftly,  and  the  main  of  his  argument 
tending  to  fet  ircz  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Seas  from  the  fo- 
vereignty the  Portugueze  claimed,  he  is  in  the  main  in  the  right; 
for  it  is  impoffible  to  pofTefs  the  whole  ocean,  or  to  have  a  title 
to  the  dominion  of  it,  unlefs  a  prince  or  people  were  fove- 
reigns  of  the  whole  world.     Alexander's  conqucfts  gave  him 
but  a  fmall  fea-dominion,  about  half  the  Mediterranean,  and 
part  of  the  Indian  Sea.     The  Romans,  indeed,  had  a  title  to 
the   dominion  of  almoft   all  the  known  part  of  the  Great 
Ocean,  as  lords  of  the  fhore:  but  there  never  was,  nor  ever 
will  be,  a  power   fo  infinite  as  to  fubjecl  the  whole  world, 
and  to  be  fovereign  of  both  fea  and  land,  exclufive   of  all 
others.     The  fea  bounding  the  land  under  the  fubjection  of 
any  prince,  will  be  under  his  dominion.     Grotius,  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatife  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,  fays*,  The  land  and 
rivers,  and  any  part  of  the  fea  that  may  fall  under  the  pri- 
vate dominion  of  any  nation,  ought  to  be  open  to  fuch  as 
have  occafion  to  pafs  upon  juft  and  neceiTary  grounds ;  and 
even  a  creek,  or  narrow  fea,  may  be  pofiefTed  by  any  that 
pofTefs  the  land  on  both  fides,  provided  the  fpace  of  fea  be  not 
fo  great  as,  being  compared  with  the  land,  it  cannot  feem  to 
be  any  part  of  it.     In  a  word,  he  acknowleges  the  right  of 
primary  occupation  of  creeks  and  ftreights  of  the  fea,  at  lead, 
that  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  natural  right  that  the  fea  was 
not  appropriated  and  entered  upon  by  occupation,  attributing 
the  community  of  it  only  to  cuftom,  and  Confefling  that  cu- 
ftom being  changed,  the  reafon  of  the  community  ceafes. 
That    it  has  been  changed,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  proofs  of  it  againft  Vafquez,  and  as  much  of  Grotius 
as  is  againft  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 

*  Book  ii.  chap.  2.  §  13. 

We  might  bring  many  authorities  of  the  fame  weight,  but 
fhall  only  take  notice  of  two  or  three,  as  Reginerus  Sixtinus, 
in  his  book  de  Regalibus,  where  he  fays,  The  thing  in  que- 
ftion concerning  the  fea  and  its  fhore  is,  whether  they  ought, 
as  navigable  rivers,  &c.  to  be  reckoned  among  the  regalia, 
or  royalties,  of  the  prince,  every  thing  that  is' reputed  fuch 
being  as  much  the  private  and  peculiar  right  of  the  prince,  as 
the  fubjects  eftates  are  theirs.  And  fo  Catheranus  Decif.  155- 
no.  81.  and  Ferrarius  Montanus  de  Feud,  book  v.  chap.  7. 
reckons  the  fovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  fea  among  the 
royalties  of  the  prince,  without  making  any  diiimdlion  be- 
tween that  and  a  public  river.  And  Mynfingerus,  Auf.  I. 
no.  162.  decad  11.  fays,  The  property  of  the  fea  is  a  part  of 
the  royahiesof  the  prince.  But  not  to  detain  the  reader  longer 
on  this  bead,  we  fhall  prove  by  law  and  hiftory,  facred  and 
profane,  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  fea  is  capable  of  a 
private  dominion  and  propriety. 

Holy  writ,  in  more  than  one  place,  juftihts  this;  for  there 
we  find  it  faid,  Replenifh  the  earth  and  fubdue  it,  a"d  h.v>e 
dominion  over  the  fifh  of  the  fea,  &c.  And  again,  The  tear 
of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you  (which  are  terms  implying  do- 
minion) fhail  be  upon  every  beaft  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon 
all  the  fifties  of  the  fea,  Uc.     Which  words,  though  it  muft 
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bcacknowleged  they  are  not  meant  of  private  dominioff(fince, 
in  the  perfons  of  our  firft  parents,  and  of  Noah  and  his  three 
fons,  this  bleffing  was  given  to  them  and  their  pofterity  in 
general ;)  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  fea 
and  land  did  fo  pais  together  at  firft  into  the  common  enjoy- 
ment of  mankind,  that  from  hence  we  may  very  reafonably 
conclude,  that  being  both  in  one  globe,  there  could  be  no 
f'uch  diverfity  in  their  nature,  as  miuht  hinder  the  one  more 
than  the  other  to  pafs  at  the  pleafure  of  men,  in  the  future 
diftribution  of  things,  into  private  dominion  and  poffeflion. 
Nor  is  there,  by  that  donation,  any  community  ordained  ; 
mankind  are  left  to  their  own  choice,  to  ufe  and  enjoy  both 
fea  and  land,  as  they  think  fit.  To  thefe  paffages  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  objectors  oppofe  other,  as,  The  heavens,  even  the 
heavens  are  the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  hath  been  given  to  the 
children  of  men.  From  which  they  pretend  to  iofer.  that 
there  being  no  mention  of  the  fea,  the  Almighty  referves  that 
peculiarly  tohimfelf;  which  explication  is  formally  contra- 
dicted in  feveral  places  of  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in 
that  above  cited.  They  may  as  well  fay  God  is  not  the  crea- 
tor of  the  fea,  becaufe  in  the  fame  Pfalm  it  is  faid,  You  are 
bleffed  of  the  Lord,  that  made  heaven  and  earth.  Who  will 
deny  but  that  the  Pfalmift,  by  the  word  Earth,  means  the 
world  in  general,  which  comprehends  both  fea  and  land  ? 
And  both  are  equally  poiTeffed  by  the  children  of  men.  Seve- 
ral other  paffages  of  Scripture  are  quoted  on  both  fides  in  this 
controverfy  :  but  the  objectors  find  them  as  little  to  their 
purpofe  as  that  before  recited  out  of  the  Pfalms. 
We  fhall  now  give  instances  of  the  private  dominion  of  the 
fea  poffeffed  by  feveral  nations :  and  firft  by  the 

Tyrians. 

Tyre  was  a  town  great  in  ftrength  and  riches,  by  her  com- 
merce; according  to  Ifaiah,  The  harveft  of  the  river  is  her 
revenue;  than  which  nothing  can  be   more  expreffive,  nor 
more  elegant.     And  again,  fpeaking  ft  ill  of  Tyre,  The  fea 
has  fpoken,  even  the  ftrength  of  the  fea.     Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  and  no  authority  fo  full  and  unexceptionable. 
It  is  faid  by  the  Pfalmift,  I   will  fet  his  hand  alio  in  the  fea, 
and  hs  right-hand  in  the   rivers;  by   which,  according  to 
Eben  Ezra,  the  dominion  of  the  waters  is  affigned  to  king 
David,  that  he  might  rule  ovev  fuch  as  failed  therein.     There 
is  alfo  a  clear  and  convincing  pafrage  in  Holy  Writ  to  our 
purpofe:  And  the  king  Ahafuerus  laid  a  tribute  upon  the 
land,  and  upon  the  ifles  of  the  fea  ;  by  which  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  prince  was  lord   of  the  fea  and  iflands,  upon 
which  he  impofed  a  tribute.    There  are  fome  apocryphal  texts, 
which  confirm  what  we  afTert ;  as  that,  O  ye  men,  do  not 
excel  in  ftrength,   that  bear  rule  over  the  fea  and  land,  and 
things  in  them  :   but  yet  the  king  is  more  mighty,  for  he  is 
lord  of  all  thefe  things  ar>d  hath  dominion  over  them.     And 
that,  The  fea  is  fet  in  a  wide  place,  that  it  might  be   deep 
and  great;  but  in  cafe  the  entrance  were  narrow,  like  that 
of  a  river,  who  then  could  enter  the  fea,  to  look  upon  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  it,  without  pairing  through  the  ftreight? 
Whoever  will  give   tbemfelves  the  trouble  to  look  over  the 
comments  of  the  Jewifh  rabbins  in  the  xxxivth  chapter  of 
Numbers,  where  the  bounds  of  Canaan  are  fet  out,  will  find 
they  are  pofitively  of  opinion  that  the  fea  is  included. 
The  rabbi  Jehuda,  a  celebrated  interpreter  of  the  law,  from 
the  exprefs  words  of  the  holy  law  concludes,  that  the  whole 
fea  lying  before  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Holy  Land,  being 
limited   by   ftrait  lines  drawn  on  each  fide,  from  the  north- 
eaft  and  fouth  borders,  through  that  great  fea  into  the  weft, 
having  been,  together  with  the   main  land,  given   to  that 
people  by  God,  thofe  precepts  fhould  no  Iefs  be  obferved  in 
that  immenfe  ocean,  than  in  the  Holy  Land  itfelf,  accord- 
ing as  the  author's  opinion  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  moft  an- 
cient digefts  of  the  Jewifh  law,  de  Lib. His  Divortii  &  Ma- 
numiffioais,  cap.  i.  fol.  8.     All  that  lies  directly  oppofite  to 
the  land  of  Ifrael,  is  of  the  fame  account  with  that  law,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  written,  As  for  your  weft  border,  you  fhall  even 
have  the  great  fea  for  a  border;  this  fhall  be  your  weft  border, 
the  border  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  weft.  Alfo  the  iflands  fituated 
on  either  fide,  in  the  fame  direct  line,  fell  under  the  fame  ac- 
count with  the  fides  themfelves;   fo  that  a  line  being  drawn 
through  the  ifles,  from  Cephalonia  to  the  main  ocean,  and 
alfo  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  ocean,  whatever  is  con- 
tained within  that  line  is  under  the  dominion  of  Ifrael,  and 
what  lies  without  that  line  is  out  of  its  dominion  ;  which 
this  author,  rabbi  Eben  Ezra,  and  others,  made  to  reach 
through  even  the  Spanifh  Sea,  notwithstanding  its  vaft  di- 
ftance  from  the  continent  of  the  land  of  Ifrael ;  alleging  by 
that  parage,  where  it  is  faid,  The  great  fea  fhall  be  thy  bor- 
der,   it  was  meant,  the  great  fea,  which  of  itfelf  was  their 
border,  fhould  alfo  be  their  pofTeffion. 

This  is,  perhaps,  to  ftretch  the  fovereignty  of  the  Jews  too 
far;  and  other  rabbins,  by  moderating  their  explication  of 
the  law,  come  nearer  to  the  true  meaning.  They  would 
have  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Hor,  to  the  entrance  of  Pelufium,  or  from  the  north-eaft  to 
the  fouth,  by  which  they  would  bound  the  weftern  dominion 
of  the  Holy  Land,  reckoning  whatever  fpace  of  fea  or  ifland 


fhould  fall  within  the  compafs  of  the  faid  line  towards  the  Eaft? 
fhould  belong  to  the  territories  of  Ifrael.     After  this  manner, 
the  faid   line  would  Include  very  considerable  (paces  of  the 
fea,  lying  before  the  fhore  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Afhur, 
Ephraim,  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Simeon;  which  fea  was  looked 
upon  to  be  the  property  of  that  people,  as  well  as  the  land, 
according  to  the  digtfts  of  the  jewifh  laws. 
Of  thefe  two  opinions  of  the  rabbins,  this  latter  (by   which 
only  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  fea  are  conceived  to  be,  by 
God's  appointment,  affigned  with  the  Promifed  Land  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael)  is  the  moft  untvcrfally  received,  as  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  by  both  volumes  of  the  Talmud,   but  alfo  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  moft  learned  rabbins,   Mofes  Maimoni- 
des  and  Mofes  Cotzenfis :  and  this  latter  opinion  fcrves  di- 
rectly our  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  firft;  for  we  aflert,  That 
the  fea  is  capable  of  dominion,  and  it  is  not  the  extent,  but 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  is  here  called  in  qutftion. 
By  the  law  civil  and  domeftic,  as  well  as  by  the  common  law, 
whether  inter  venient  or  imperative,  and  by  the  moft  known 
practice  and  cuftom  of  the  moft  renowned  nations  and  king- 
doms that  are  known  to  us,  fuch  a  fovereignty  and  dominion 
of  the  fea  has  been  univerfally  admitted.     It  muft  be  allowed, 
either  that  all  thefe  mighty  nations,  who  either  by  virtue  of 
fome  domeftic  law  of  their  own,  or  of  fome  other  law  com- 
mon  to   themfelves  and  their  neighbours,  have  admitted  of 
fuch  dominion,  are,  or  have  been,  competent  judges  of  the 
natural  permissive  law;  or  elfe  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
moft  famous  nations  of  the  world  have  erred  for  many  years 
againft  nature,  the  law  of  which,  according  to  Tuftinian,  is, 
That  which  being  eftabl'ifhed  by  natural  reafonamongft  all  men, 
is  obferved  by  all  alike,  and  calied  the  law  of  natiors,  becaufe 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  law  which  all  nations  ufe;   fee  his  In- 
itiations de  Jure  Natural! :  with  which  paffage  that  of  Caius, 
in  his  book  de  Acquirendo  Rerum  Domsnio,  very  well  agrees, 
where  he  fays,  The  law  of  nations  is  by  natural  reafon  ob- 
ferved in  the  fame  manner  amongft  all  men.     And  that  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  has  been  the  law  and  practice  of  nations, 
we  are  now  to  prove  from  profane  hiftory  firft,  and  then  that 
it  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own  times. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia, 
had  a  very  large  dominion  in  the  neighbouring  feas,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  par- 
ticularly Thucydides,  who  tells  us,   when  they  acquired  this 
dominion,   Minos,  thefon  of  Lycaftus,  fon  of  Jupiter,  king 
of  Crete,  pofTefTed  all  the  Cretan,  and  a  great   part  of  the 
EgeanSea,  as  fovereign  lord  of  it.     And  according  to  Eutro- 
pius,  the  empire  of  the  Cretans  over  that  part  of  the  fea,  did 
not  expire  'till  Capciiius  Metellus  made  an  intire  conqueft  of 
that  ifland.      We   may  fee,  by   Plato's   works,  that  the  fea 
laws  of  the  Cretans  were  attributed  to  Minos.    This  dominion 
of  the  Cretans  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and 
to  have  lafted  'till  that  of  the  Lydians,  which  began  175  years 
afterwards.     Thefe 

Lydians, 

According  to  Eufebius,  held  this  dominion  92  years;  but 
Ifaac  Cafaubon  was  or"  opinion,  that  XCII  was  by  a  miftake 
inferted  in  the  Greek  for  CXX.  Marianus  Scotus,  and  Flo- 
rence the  monk,  both  make  mention  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Lydians,  which  is  generally  reckoned  to  have  begun  about 
the  time  of  iEneas.     Their  fucceffors  in  it  were  the 

Pelasgi, 

Of  whom  Eufebius  fays,  They  in  the  fecond  place  pofTeffed 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  is  meant  exclusively  of  the 
Cretans,  who  were  not  in  his  catalogue;  and  though  thie 
author  makes  their  dominion  to  laft  85  years,  it  is  conjectured 
it  did  not  laft  above  55.  The  time  of  it  is  placed  in  th 
days  of  Solomon.     And  after  them  the 

Thracians 

Held  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  began  in  Jeroboam 
reign  ;  but  authors  do  not  agree  how  long  it  lafted.  W 
now  come  to  the 

Rhodians, 

Who,  though  they  are  omitted  by  Marianas  and  Florentius, 
according  to  Eufebius,  held  the  dominion  of  the  fea  23  vears, 
beginning  about  the  reign  of  Jehofophat.  Strabo  in  his 
fourth  book  fays,  That  Rhodes  was  fovereign  miftrefs  of  the 
fea  a  confiderable  time.  They  indeed  have  rendered  their 
name  and  fovereignty  immortal,  by  their  fea  laws ;  which, 
as  Conftantius  Harmenopulus  affirms,  in  his  Porchir.  Juris, 
lib.  xii.  tit.  11.  are  the  moft  ancient  now  in  being,  and  were 
in  force  among  the  Romans  from  the  time  of  Tiberiu*,  as 
you  may  fee  in  Jus  Grsco-Romanum,  torn  ii.  p.  265.  The 
'paffage  before- mentioned,  in  the  emperor  Antoninu^'s  anfwer 
to  Endemon's  petition,  confirms  this;  and  it  is  certain,  the 
emperor  Juftinian  put  thofe  laws  into  the  Digefts.  Next 
to  them  tne 


Phrygians 
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Phrygians 

Acquired  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  Eufebius  writes  they  maintained  it  25  years, 
others  fay  26 ;  and  then  the 

Cyprians 

Poflefled  it.  Some  authors  fay  they  maintained  it  23  years, 
and  others  31  years:  the  time  is  faid  to  be  the  reign  of  Joaz. 
The 

Phoenicians 

Held  this  dominion  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah : 
from  them  all  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  was  called 
the  Phoenician  Sea;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  That  people  were  very 
fkilful  in  the  artof  navigation,  infomuch  that  Atergatis, queen 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  publifhed  an  edid,  importing,  That 
it  fh'ould  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  fifh  without  her 
licence  and  permiflion :  it  afterwards  became  cuftomary  to 
confecrate  to  Atergatis  fifties  of  gold  and  filver,  when  ftie  was 
placed  among  the  goddefles.     After  the  Phoenicians  the 

Egyptians, 

As  we  find  in  Eufebius,  Marianus,  and  Florence  the  monk, 
were  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  under  their  kings  Pfamnitis  and 
Bocchoris,  who  flourifhed  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.     Next  to  them  the 

Milesians 

Held  this  dominion  ;  and  though  Eufebius  takes  no  notice  of 
the  time  they  enjoyed  it,  Marianus  and  Florence  agree  their 
dominion  lafted  18  years.  Stephanus  alfo  obferves,  That 
Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  was  built  by  the  Milefians,  who 
then  poflefled  the  fea  :  Eufebius  adds,  their  fovereignty  was 
about  the  time  of  Romulus.  They  alfo  built  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  in  his  xiith  book, 
commanded  the  fea  flowing  within  the  Cyanean  Iflands.    The 

Carians, 

As  Eufebius,  numb.  1281,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  biblioth.  5. 
enjoyed  a  dominion  in  the  fea,  about  the  time  of  the  good 
king  Hezekiah;  as  did  afterwards  the 

Lesbians. 

See  Eufebius,  numb.  1341:  their  dominion,  according  to 
fome  authors,  lafted  69  years ;  but  Marianus  makes  it  laft 
but  58  years.     The 

Phocians 

Succeeded  them  in  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  about  the  time 
of  the  Jews  captivity  at  Babylon  ;  and  Eufebius  writes,  that 
they  maintained  it  44  years.     The 

Corinthians 

Were  alfo  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  though  they  are  omitted  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  hiftorians ;  however,  Thucydides,  lib.  i. 
reports,  that  being  very  potent  in  {hipping,  and  mightily  fup- 
prefling  piracies,  they  acquired  a  very  great  reputation  and 
command  by  fea,  as  well  as  by  land.  He  takes  notice  alfo 
of  their  diligence  and  fuccefs  in  reftoring  the  affairs  of  navi- 
gation to  their  former  perfection :  it  muft  neverthelefs  be  con- 
fefled,  that  authors  have  been  too  filent  witk  refpect  to  them 
and  the 

Ionians, 

Whofe  dominion  of  the  fea  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  fame 
hiftorian,  in  words  to  this  effect:  the  power  and  ftrength  of 
navigation  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Ionians  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  the  Perfians,  and  his  fon  Cambyfes. 
The 

Naxians 

Enjoyed  this  maritime  fovereignty  after  them,  during  the 
fpace  of  10  years,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyfes  and  Darius;  they 
inhabited  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the 
Archipelago.     After  them  the 

Eretrians 

Poflefled  the  dominion  of  the  fea  for  about  feven  years.  They 
were  fo  called  from  Eietrias,  a  rich  and  famous  city  in  the 
ifland  Eubcea.     The  next  mafters  of  the  fea  were  the 

■/Eginet-Je: 

They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Egina  ;  and  not  long 
before  the  Peloponnefam  war  broke  out,  were  fo  ftrong  at  fea, 
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tlut  they  inlulted  the  Athenians.,  an  I  was  to  curb  .hem 
that  the  ftate  of  Athens  increafecl  tli  ■•:  naval  ftrength  by 
which  they  afterwards  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the  Eaft 
Sea.  Not  only  Eufebius,  but  Strabo  and  ./Elian,  take  notice 
of  the  dominion  of  this  people:  fome  make  it  Lift  jo,'  lome 
20  years,  and  fome  more.  Cut  the  Athenians  were  too  great 
a  nation,  to  fuffer  fo  inconfiderable  a  people  as  the  ^Eguietse 
were,  to  enjoy  this  power  long.     After  them  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 

Enjoyed  the  fovereignty,  though  they  are  not  inferted  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  lords  of  the  fea.     Demoflhenes,  in  his  Hid 
Phil,  fays,  The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  dominion  over  the 
fea  and  over  the  land,  and   who  doe?  not  know  that  Eury- 
biades  the  Spartan,  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  war 
between  the  Grecians  and  Xerxes  ?  It  is  true,  the  Lacedm- 
monians  were  not  fo  ftrong  by  their  own  naval  ftrength,  as 
by  that  of  their  allies  the  Peloponnefians;  but  their  domi- 
nion at  land  was  the  occafion  of  their  being  preferred  to  the 
dominion  at  fea  ;  and  they  always  had  the  chief  command, 
'till  the  famous  Timotheusan  Athenian  general,  having fub- 
dued  Corcyra,  brought  the  people  of  Epirus,  the  Athama- 
nians,  Chaonians,  and  other  nations,  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them.     Upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  found 
themfelves  under  an  indifpenfible  necefllty  to  refign  the  fo- 
vereignty of  the  fea  to  the  Athenians,  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
then  concluded  between  the  two  nations. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  allowed  to  put  to  fea  fo  much 
as  one  fhip  of  force,  but  (hips  of  burthen  only;  and  the  A- 
thenians  obliged  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Perfia,  to 
agree,  That  the  king's  (hips  fhould  not  come  within  the 
length  of  a  horfe-race  of  the  Grecian  Sea,  and  that  it  ftiould 
not  be  lawful  for  him  to  fend  any  fhips  of  force  within  the 
Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  Iflands,  which  formerly  had  been 
infefted  by  his  navies,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch's  life  of 
Cimon  the  Athenian.     Indeed,  the  Greek  hiftory  is  full  of 
inftances  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Athenians  at  fea. 
Ifocrates  fpeaking  of  it  tells  us,  It  was  not  lawful  to  fail  in 
long  fhips  or  gallies  beyond  Phafelis,  a  town  fituated  in  a  di- 
rect line  with  the  Chelidonian  Iflands. 
This  dominion  was  entirely  loft  in  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  when  Lyfander  deftroyed  their  fleet  and  took 
Athens.     And  they  never  recovered  it  fo  far  as  to  be  faid  to 
be  mafters  of  the  fea  afterwards,  though  they  grew  powerful 
again.     If  any  fhould  be  curious  to  know  how  thefe  cata- 
logues of  the  maritime  fovereigns  have  been  preferved,  we 
can  only  inform  them,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  Caftor 
Rhodiuj,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  and 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  thofe  that  had  ruled  at  Sea,  as  Suidas  wit- 
nefTes,  furnifhed  Julius  Africanus  and  Eufebius  with  thefe 
lifts  of  the  nations  who  held  dominion  at  fea,  though  Caftor's 
hiftory  is  itfelf  loft. 

To  continue  as  far  as  we  can  trace  this  dominion  of  the  fea 
after  the  Athenians  loft  it,  there  were  not  above  70  years  be- 
tween the  Peloponnefian  war  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  When  the  Tyrians,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
had  not  only  a  fovereign  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  fea, 
but  was  miftrefs  over  all  the  feas  through  which  their  fhips 
did  fail.  Before  this  we  find  by  the  Greek  hiftories,  that 
the  Lacedemonians  were  again  mafters  at  fea,  and  the  Boeo- 
tians afpired  to  it,  if  they  did  not  obtain  it  alter  their  fuc- 
cefies  at  land.  But  the  Tyrians  were  fuch  abfolute  mafters, 
that  Tyria  Maria,  or  Tyrian  Sea,  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
preffion  for  all  feas  poflefled,  fo  as  the  pafiage  through  them 
could  not  be  obtained  without  the  permiflion  of  the  lord. 
We  find  a  query  in  Ariftotle's  works,  Whether  it  be  for  or 
againft  the  intereft  of  any  well-governed  nation,  to  main- 
tain a  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  fo  as  to  exclude  all  others  from 
the  benefit  of  navigation  through  the  part  fo  poflefled,  either 
upon  account  of  paflage,  traffic,  or  fifhing,  &c..?  But  he 
had  been  too  well  inftructed  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  a  do- 
minion, by  the  continual  practice  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  to  declare  againft  it.  Though  the  many  inftances 
that  have  been  given  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  from  ancient 
hiftory,  are  fufficient  to  convince  any  reafonable  man,  that  it 
is  capable  of  dominion;  yet  we  fhall  add  fome  further  argu- 
ments, which  feem  to  corroborate  what  has  been  urged. 
It  is  very  well  known  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hi- 
ftories of  ancient  times,  that  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Eaft,  the  fymbols  of  dominion  and  empire,  which  the  kings 
of  Perfia  demanded  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  were 
earth  and  water;  by  which  was  undoubtedly  meant  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea  as  well  as  the  land.  Darius  demanded  earth 
and  water  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  who  threw 
his  ambafladors  into  a  well.  He  alfo  demanded  it  of  Inda- 
thyrfus  king  of  Scythia,  as  we  find  in  Herodotus,  and  in  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  hiftory  of  Judith  ;  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar required  earth  and  water  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
with  which  he  threatened  to  make  war. 
Several  parts  of  the  fea  belonging  to  the  Eaftern  Empire 
were  reckoned  among  its  provinces  and  governments.  Wjt- 
nefs  Conftantius  Prophyragennetus,  lib.  1.  Them.  17.  where 
he  fays,  That  ttie  Hdlefpont  was  very  exprefsly  afligned  to 
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the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Egean  Sea.  And  again, 
That  the  Egean  Sea  was  reckoned  among  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  that  the  Cyclades  Iflands,  and  the  molt  re- 
markable of  the  Sporades,  Myteline,  and  Chios,  belonged  to 
the  government  of  the  Egean  Sea.  The  emperor  Leo  by  a 
decree  declared,  that  every  man  fhould  poflefs  the  fea  lying 
before  his  lands,  by  fuch  a  peculiar  and  unqueftionable  right, 
that  he  fhould  have  power  to  deprive  any  other  perfon  of  uiing 
or  enjoying  the  fame  in  any  manner,  fo  as  to  reap  any  gain 
or  benefit,  without  the  fpecial  confent  of  the  owner. 
By  which  the  opinion  of  the  univerfal  community  of  the  fea 
is  utterly  deftroyed,  and  a  private  and  feparate  propriety  and 
dominion  introduced.  This  decree  took  immediate  effect 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  goo,  without  any  oppofition, 
over  all  the  Egean  Sea,  as  well  as  over  the  Bofphorus,  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  all  the  other  feas  fubjected  to  the  Conftantinopo- 
litan  empire. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourfelves  to  the  Levant  or  eaftern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean:  let  us  now  fee  how  the  dominion 
of  the  fea  was  maintained  in  the  weftern  j  where  firft  we 
find  the 

Spinetans, 

So  called  from  the  ancient  city  Spina,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Po,  in  poHeffion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adria- 
tic Sea  ;  where,  as  we  read  in  Strabo,  lib.  5.  and  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffeus,  de  Orig.  Rom.  lib.  1.  they  raifed  fuch 
confiderable  revenues,  that  they  ufed  to  fend  very  liberal 
tenths  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  the 

Tuscans 

Were  abfolute  fovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  wafhes  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Italy.  And  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  lib.  20.  fays,  The  Tyrrheni  or  Tufcans  were  fo  power- 
ful upon  the  fea,  which  they  pollened  as  lords  of  it,  that 
at  laft  it  took  their  name.    But  the 

Carthaginians 

Grew  fo  mighty  at  fea,  that  all  other  naval  dominion  ceafed, 
and  none  could  pretend  to  difpute  with  them  the  maritime 
empire,  'till  the  reign  of  Agathoclas,  king  of  Sicilv,  who 
fhared  for  fome  time  with  them  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea. 
His  fubjects  in  Africa  revolting  from  him  about  the  118th 
Olympiad,  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  devolved  al- 
moft entirely  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  near  40 
years,  and  gave  laws  to  all  navigators,  'till  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  refuted  any  longer 
fubjeetion  to  them  at  fea.  Before  this,  the  people  of  Rome, 
notwithftanding  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  very  far 
at  land,  gave  up  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, as  we  may  fee  by  the  firft  league  concluded  between 
thefe  two  mighty  ftates,  about  the  68th  Olympiad.  By 
which  Polybius  tells  us  it  was  ftipulated,  That  neither  the  Ro- 
mans nor  their  confederates,  fhould  fail  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, unlefs  they  fhould  be  driven  thither  by  tempefts  or 
enemies.  And  Polybius  further  gives  an  account,  That  in 
the  fecond  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  two  na- 
tions, It  was  provided,  That  no  Roman  fhould  fo  much  as 
touch  either  upon  Africa  or  Sardinia,  except  it  wer«  either  to 
take  in  provifions  or  repair  their  fhips.  But  after  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  what  laws 
the  Romans,  their  conquerors,  pleafed  to  give  them ;  when 
the  Roman  fleet  was  alfo  victorious  at  fea  as  well  as  Scipio  by 
land,  the  dominion  the  Carthaginians  held  at  fea,  was  of 
courfe  transferred  to  the  people  of  Rome  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
became  maffers  of  the  Mediterranean,  before  they  were 
matters  of  Carthage  ;  fo  induftrious  had  they  been  to  increafe 
their  naval  ftrength,  without  which  they  fay,  they  could  ne- 
ver fubdue  their  rivals,  the  Carthaginians :  for  Hannibal  in 
his  fpeech  to  Scipio,  in  the  30th  book  of  Livy,  feems  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  Romans  to  be  lords  of  all  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  iflands.  And  accordingly  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  at  the  end  of  the  f-cond  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians 
themfelves  burnt  500  gallies,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  homage  to  their  conquerors,  of  whom  they  had  for- 
merly exacted  the  fame  marks  of  fubmilTion.    The 

Romans 

Having  thus  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  were  very 
careful  to  maintain  it,  and  had  always  a  powerful  fleet  ready, 
either  to  fupprefs  pirates,  or  aflirt  their  fovereignty. 
The  fleet  that  was  given  to  Pompey  tn  fcour  the  Mediterra- 
nean Seas,  is  mentioned  by  all  t he  Roman  hiftorians  ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  by  freeing  the  fea  from  pit  acts,  he  reftored 
the  dominion  to  the  people  of  Rome.  He  alfo  made  them 
matters  of  that  part  of  the  fea,  to  the  fovereignty  of  which 
the  Cilicians  pretended,  as  appeals  by  an  ancient  league  be- 
tween them  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  That  the  latter 
fhould  furrender  his  warlike  fhips  and  their  furn:ture,  except 
ten  gallies,  none  of  which  fhould  be  rowed  with  above  thirty 
VOL.  II.  ' 


oars ;  and  Polybius  fays,  it  was  not  allowable  for  him  to  have, 
fo  much  as  one  with  that  number  of  oars  ;  and  that  none  of 
his  fhips  fhould  pafs  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon,  unlefs  it 
were  to  carry  money  or  hoftages. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fea  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  extent  of  it,  Appianus  Alexandrinus  makes  them  fo- 
vereigns of  all  the  Mediterranean,  and  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naffeus, lib.  1.  de  Orig.  Rom.  writes,  their  dominion  ext  nc!» 
ed  over  the  whole  ocean  as  far  as  it  is  navigabie.  However 
extravagant  this  boundlefs  empire  may  appear  at  firtt,  it  will 
not  at  a  fecond  view  feem  improbable,  that  the  Romans  were 
fovereigns  of  molt  part  of  the  known  feas,  as  they  were  of 
the  land.  For  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas  was  in 
their  pofleffion  as  long  as  they  were  matters  of  any  confider- 
able part  of  Britain  ;  but  they  looked  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  entirely  their  property,  as  appears  by  feveral  pafTages  of 
Florus,  Salluft,  and  other  authors,  who  being  Romans,  gave 
ordinarily  to  that  fea  the  general  name  of  our  fea. 
Their  naval  dominion  may  be  proved  by  fo  many  examples, 
that  we  fhould  tire  the  reader  to  repeat  them,  and  the  eaftern 
emperors  pretended  to  the  fame  maritime  fovereignty  as  the 
people  or  Caefars  of  Rome  enjoyed.  Themiftius,  in  his  5th 
Oration,  fpeaking  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Elder, 
afcribes  to  him  the  dominion  of  almoft  the  whole  earth  and 
fea,  of  which  he  calls  him  ruler.  Dion  Chryfoftom  tells  us, 
the  emperor  Trajan,  long  before  this,  granted  the  citizens  of 
Th  irfus  a  dominion  and  jurifdidtion  over  the  fiver  Cydnus, 
and  the  adjacent  fea. 

Thus  much  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  the  Antients  believed 
and  practifed  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  When  the  Barbarians 
oyer-ran  the  empire,  the  Roman  power  was  broken  as  well 
bv  fea  as  land  ;  and  as  their  territories  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  feveral  princes,  fo  their  naval  force  was  divided,  navigation 
neglected,  barbarifm  prevailed,  and  with  that,  ignorance ; 
and  commerce  growing  dangerous,  fleets  grew  lefsj  and  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea  was  not  talked  of  again,  'till  there  arofe 
a  power  able  to  maintain,  as  well  as  aflert  it.  The  firft  of 
i  this  kind  was  that  of  the 

Venetians, 

Who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  formerly 
fo  called,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Adria.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  fea,  bay,  or  gulph,  ftands  the  famous  city  of  Venice, 
governed  by  a  republic,  that,  from  the  beginning,  have  made 
it  one  of  their  chief  political  maxims  to  encourage  trade,  and 
improve  their  ftrength  at  fea.  This  bay  is  600  miles  long, 
and  the  land  on  both  fides  pofTefled  by  feveral  princes,  info- 
much,  that  a  fixth  part  of  it  doi-s  not  belong  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  yet  by  their  promoting  commerce  they  grew  formida- 
ble at  fea,  afferted  their  dominion  over  the  gulph,  as  belong- 
ing to  their  city,  the  capital  of  thofe  parts,  and  for  fome  time 
there  was  no  nation  that  durft  dilpute  the  fovereignty  with 
them. 

Flavius  Blondus,  Decade  2.  lib.  8.  tells  us,  That  in  the 
year  1265,  when  Lorenzo  Tepolo  was  doge  of  Venice,  the 
republic  impofed  a  tax  upon  all  that  traded  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  making  a  law  (which  to  this  day  remains  in  force)  that 
all  who  failed  between  the  gulph  de  Quevera  and  the  Capo  di 
Pola,  or  promontory  of  Solo  and  coaft  of  Revenna,  fhould 
(if  thereto  required)  come  into  Venice  and  pay  cultom,  and 
(if  the  officers  thought  fit)  unlade  their  goods  and  let  them  be 
iurveyed. 

Several  barks  were  o-dered  to  cruize  day  and  night  about  the 
harbours  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Ancona  complaining  to  the  Pope  of  this  exaction, 
the  cafe  came  to  be  confidered,  and  Gregory  X.  confirmed 
to  them  the  right  of  levying  their  cuftoms  in  the  Adriatic  for 
the  maintenance  of  mariners  employed  by  them  againtt  the 
Saracens  and  pjrates.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge's  wedding 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  much  older,  and  fhews  thtir  fovereignty 
is  as  old  as  Alexander  III.  by  whom  it  was  inftituted  accord- 
ing to  Anton.  Petegrino  in  his  8ih  book  de  Jure  Fifci.  185. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  on  Afcenfion-day,  when  the 
doge  goes  in  his  bucentoro,  a  magnificent  galley  of  ftate  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  noblemen  jn  a  moft  pompous  man- 
ner, and  as  a  fign  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic's  do- 
minion over  it,  throws  a  ring  into  the  water  in  token  of  wed- 
ding it,  faying  thefe  words  as  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
We  ESPOUSE  THEE,  0S£ A,  asaSignofarealand 
perpetual  Dominion. 

But  the  proofs  of  the  republic's  aliening  this  fovereignty  are 
fo  many,  that  they  would  be  almoft  endlefs,  fhould  we  come 
to  in'far.ces:  we  therefore  refer  the  curious  to  a  treatife 
written  by  way  of  epiftle  from  Francifcus  de  Ingenius  to  Si- 
herius  Vincentius,  in  vindication  of  it  againft  Joannis  Baptifta 
Valenzolo,  a  Spaniard,  and  Laurentius  Motiorus,  a  Roman, 
who  being  the  duke  of  Ofluna's  creatures,  wrote  againft  it  to 
pleafe  that  duke,  then  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  a  great  enemy 
to  the  republic. 

In  this  epiftle,  the  author  reckons  no  lefs  than  thirty  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  Venetian's  dominion 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  1399,  when  the  king  of  Nat  les 
had  manitd  his  fitter  to  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  he  did  n(,{ 
9  F  pretcn<j 
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pretend  to  tranfport  her  by  way  of  the  gulph,  without  firft 
afking  the  republic's  leave.  There  are  two  letters  extant 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  to  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  then 
doge  of  Venice,  defiring  liberty  of  the  ftate  to  tranfport 
corn  through  the  Adriatic  from  Apulia ;  and  others  from  the 
kings  of  Hungary  to  the  fame  purpofeare  produced  by  Fran- 
cis de  Ingenius  above  mentioned.  All  the  commanders  of 
their  (hips  treat  as  open  enemies  thofe  of  any  prince  or  ftate, 
though  in  peace  with  them,  that  attempt  the  leaft  infringe- 
ment of  this  their  dominion ;  of  which  a  very  fignal  inftance 
happened  in  the  year  1638*  when  the  Turkifh  fleet  having 
entered  the  gulph  without  the  fenate's  permiffion,  the  Ve- 
netian geneial  attacked  them  in  an  hoftile  manner,  funk 
feveral  of  their  fhips,  and  drove  the  reft  into  Valona,  a  port 
upon  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 
The  Venetian,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  landed  his  men,  and 
put  a  great  number  of  mariners  to  the  fword  who  had  ef- 
caped  him  at  fea.  The  Sultan  not  long  after  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  fenate,  and  thereby  it  was  agreed,  That  it 
fhould  be  lawful  for  the  Venetians  in  time  to  come  to  feize 
by  force,  if  they  did  not  otherwife  fubmit,  all  Turkifh 
veffels,  which  fhould  enter  the  gulph  without  their  licence, 
and  that  even  within  the  ports  and  havens  under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Grand  Seignior,  fituated  on  the  Venetian 
Gulph.  We  have  inftanced  before,  their  refufing  to  let  the 
queen  of  Hungary  pafs,  and  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain's 
owning  their  dominion  by  complying  with  them.  It  is 
true,  the  emperors  had  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to 
fhare  this  dominion  with  them,  but  the  republic  would  ne- 
ver admit  of  it;  and  in  the  year  1535,  commiffioners  on 
both  fides  met  at  Friuli,  to  decide  this  important  queftion  ; 
where  two  advocates,  Rapicio  for  the  emperor,  and  Chiz- 
zola  for  the  ftate  of  Venice,  learnedly  difputed  this  mat- 
ter. After  a  full  hearing,  and  feveral  weighty  arguments 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  the  imperial  commiffioners  ac- 
knowleged,  that  by  the  native  force  and  evidence  of  the 
learned  Chizzola's  difcourfe,  they  were  perfuaded  in  their 
confciences  that  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  was  the  un- 
doubted miftrefs  and  proteclrefs  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph, 
and  might  there  impofe  what  cuftom  fhe  thought  conve- 
nient. Than  which  declaration  nothing  could  be  more 
glorious  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  as  being  an  acknowlege- 
ment  paid  her  by  the  agents  of  the  greateft  power  in  Europe  : 
nor  can  any  thing  be  a  better  proof  of  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  in  them.  Which  makes  good  the  argument  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty's  fovereignty  :  for  there  is  not  one  reafon 
urged  by  Chizzola  in  behalf  of  the  Venetians  fovereignty 
of  the  Adriatic,  but  will  ferve  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  Seas, 
of  which  fee  the  article  Sea  British. 
The  Venetians  are  not  the  only  nation  who  have  pretended 
to  dominion  at  fea.     The 

Tuscans  and  Genoese 

Have  done  the  fame.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  is  ge- 
nerally acknowleged  to  be  the  lawful  lord  and  fovereign  of 
the  Tufcan  Sea.  To  maintain  which  fovereignty,  he  has> 
built  feveral  forts  and  caftles  there,  to  which  fuch  foreign 
fhips  as  arrive  before  them,  are  obliged  to  pay  thofe  marks  of 
refpect,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  country  are  eftablifhed. 
The  Genoefe  were  formerly  very  considerable  at  fea,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  time  of  crufades,  when,  though  rather  by  policy 
than  power,  they  were  fuperior  in  the  Eaft  to  the  Venetians. 
And  before  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fell  into  the  Perfian  and 
Turkifh  trade,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only  marts  and 
ftaple  ports  of  Chriftendom,  for  all  the  precious  commodities 
of  thofe  countries.  ' 

The  hiftories  of  Italy  (hew  us  how  likely  the  Genoefe  were 
once  to  reduce  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Their  fleet 
befieged  the  city  of  Venice,  and  their  admiral  Doria  tri- 
umphed in  the  Adriatic  about  the  year  1300;  but  the  Vene- 
tians afterwards  recovered  their  naval  power,  and  followed 
the  Genoefe  fo  clofely,  that  they  broke  theirs.  However, 
the  city  of  Genoa  is  ftill  much  frequented  by  foreign  mer- 
chants; and  according  to  Benedidtus  Bonius,  lib.  deCenfibus, 
artic.  16.  §.  40.  Genoa  is  the  lawful  fovereign  of  the  Ligu- 
ftic  Sea,  and  this  ftate  always  keeps  a  certain  number  of 
armed  gallies,  and  other  fhips  for  the  defence  of  their  right 
and  title  to  that  dominion.     The 

Pi  8  A  N  s 

Were  alfo  very  confiderable  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about 
400  years  ago,  and  once  a  match  for  the  Genoefe ;  but  they 
foon  loft  their  reputation,  and  fiace  the  city  has  been  annex- 
ed to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany's  dominions,  its  trade  is 
funk,  and  Leghorn  is  now  the  only  flourishing  port  in  Tuf- 
cany.    The 

Pop  e 

Pretends  alfo  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Church's  Sea,  as  is  proved  by  the  very  words 


of  the  bull  Coenae  Domini ;  which,  among  other  delinquents 
excommunicates  and    anathematizes  all  rovers,  pirates,  and 
robbers,  haunting   and  infefting  our  fea,  and  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  mountain  Argentaro  and 
Sarracius.     The 

Spaniards 

Have  fometimes  thought  fit  to  fpeak  favourably  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  fea  ;  yet  when  it  was  for  their  prefent  purpofe, 
they  have  as  feverely  maintained  the  particular  dominion  of 
it  as  any  other  nation  ;  and  notwithstanding,  that  by  the 
common  law  of  Caftile,  the  ufeof  the  fea  is  free,  yet  many 
of  their  moft  efteemed  lawyers  have  declared  in  exprefs  terms 
not  only  that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  fea  is  capable  of 
dominion,  but  that  fuch  a  dominion  was  acquired  by  their 
king:  and  fo  the  prince  may  grant  any  man  a  permiffion  to 
fifh  in  any  certain  part  of  the  fea,  fays  Gregarias  Lopez  ad 
Alphonfinas,  Partid.  3  tit.  28.  1.  11.  Nor  mult  we  for- 
get that  feveral  German  authors  in  the  titles  of  Charles  V. 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain  (and  particularly  in  the  preface 
to  the  conftitution  concerning  public  judicatures  in  the  em- 
pire) ftile  him  King  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
of  the  Islands  and  Continent  of  the  Indies, 
and  of  the  Ocean,  &c. 

By  which,  though  he  was  not  really  fo,  it  fufficiently  appears 
they  did  not  queftion  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  dominion  in  the  fea. 
As  to  the 

PORTUGUEZE, 

They  are,  above  all  others,  obftinate  maintainersof  this  doc- 
trine of  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  dominion  and  propriety  in  the 
fea,  as  will  fufficiently  appear  by  the  ufual  title  of  their  kings. 
And  particularly  king  Emanuel,  in  his  preface  to  the  laws  of 
Portugal,  ftiles  himfelf,  Dom  Manuel,  per  Grace  de 
Deos,  Rey,  &c.  Senhor  de  Guinee,  et  da  Conquis- 
ta,  &c.  Navigacam  et  Commercio  d'Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  et  da  Indie,  &c. 
Where  he  pretends  to  be  fole  lord  of  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  Ethiopia,  Perfia,  &c  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  laws  of  Portugal, 
concerning  the  pretenfions  of  that  nation  to  the  fole  dominion, 
even  of  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  itfelf:  for  among  the  faid 
laws,  O  quinto  libro  des  Ordonaconnes,  tit.  112.  there  is  a 
moft  pofitive  and  abfolute  prohibition  to  any  peffon  whatfo- 
ever,  whether  native  or  ftranger,  in  any  fhip  or  veflel,  to  pafs 
to  the  countries,  lands,  and  feas  of  Guinea  and  the  Indies, 
either  upon  occafion  of  war  or  commerce,  or  for  any  other 
reafon  whatfoever,  without  the  king  of  Portugal's  fpecial 
licence  and  authority,  under  pain  of  death  and  confif- 
cation  of  all  effeclis,  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  fuch  perfons 
as  fhould  prefume  to  go  thither  in  contempt  of  the  prohi- 
bition. 

Purfuant  to  this  law,  feveral  perfons  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portugueze,  were  put  to  death  ;  and  it  extended  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  the  king's  own  fubjedts,  though  the 
former  never  acknowleged  his  pretended  title  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Sea,  which  gave  occafion 
to  a  very  warm  difpute  between  our  queen  Elizabeth  and 
Don  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal.  But  the  matter  then  in 
queftion  was  not,  whether  king  Sebaftian  was  capable  of 
becoming  lawful  fovereign  of  thofe  feas,  but  whether  he  had 
acquired  fuch  a  dominion  by  right  of  occupation,  or  other- 
wife,  which  it  was  plain  he  had  not.  If  we  look  into 
the  hiftories  of  the  northern  nations,  we  fhall  alfo  find 
that  feveral  of  them  have  demanded  dominion  at  fea; 
as  the 

Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Polanders. 

Before  Denmark  and  Norway  became  united  under  one 
monarch,  the  Norwegians  had  a  feparate  fovereignty  in  the 
fea,  as  well  as  the  Danes.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  the  7th 
book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  writes,  That  in  the 
time  of  Harald  Hildeland,  king  of  Denmark,  none  durft 
prefume  to  ufurp  any  privilege  or  dominion  in  the  Danifh 
Seas,  becaufe  the  empire  of  the  land  and  fea  was  the  fame 
in  Denmark.  He  adds,  that  Olo,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
in  both  dominions,  vanquifhed  all  fuch  as  pretended  in 
any  manner  to  infringe  his  fovereignty  therein.  In  the 
year  1582,  Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
permitted  and  lett  out  the  paffage  and  ufe  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Sea  to  the  Englifh  Mufcovy  company,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  rented  out  a  piece  of  land. 
The  Swedes  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  as  very  plainly  appears  by  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  ;  in  which  the  latter  en- 
tirely renounced  the  fovereignty  formerly  claimed  by  him 
over  the  feas  of  Norway,  Norland,  and  the  jurifdiction  of 
Warbhuyfen. 

All  merchants  concerned  in  the  Baltic  trade,  know  very  well 

what 
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SEA 


what  great  revenues  the  king  of  Denmark  raifes  out<Jf"the 
royalties  of  that  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
As  to  the  Poles,  we  find  by  Janufzowfkius  Syntazma  of 
the  ftatutes  of  that  republic,  lib.  3.  tit.  10.  fol.  109.  that 
when  Henry  duke  of  Anjou  was  king  of  Poland,  the 
French  ambaffadors  agreed  that  the  laid  moft  illuftrious 
prince  then  chofen,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  affume  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  fhould,  at  his  own  charge,  maintain 
a  navy  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  ports,  and  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea  belonging  to  the  kingdom  and  dominions 
of  Poland. 

The  French. 

Though  the  French  have  fometimes,  in  oppofition  to  the 
English,  declared  for  the  community  of  the  fea,  yet  it  is 
very  certain  they  have  pretended  to  the  dominion  of  it, 
and  even  of  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas.  Charondos  Caronaeus, 
in  Not.  ad  Cod.  Henrici  III.  lib.  20.  tit.  7.  Conftit.  1  and 
a8.  fays,  The  king  is  fovereign  of  the  feas  which  flow  about 
his  kingdom,  becaufe  the  univerfal  right  of  all  things  com- 
mon by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  is  transferred  into 
his  dominion.  With  which  affertion  agree  feveral  paffages 
of  Stephanus,  Pafchafius,  Ludovicus,  Servinus,  Popelle- 
nerius,  and  others. 

They  pretend  to  derive  a  title  to  the  fea  that  floWs  about 
the  coaft  of  Britany,  from  the  poffeifion  of  that  continent, 
which  they  allege  had  once  a  fovereignty  in  the  fea ;  for 
the  proof  of  which  they  inftance  one  Rotlandius,  mentioned 
by  Eginhart  in  his  life  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  there  fpoken 
of  as  governor  of  that  Chore,  where  they  affirm  it  was  ufual 
to  exact  a  certain  cuftom  of  fhips  that  navigated  there  ; 
whereas  that  cuftom  was  only  a  fort  of  pilotage  or  conduct- 
money, which  was  principally  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
at  moft  by  fuch  only  as  traded  upon  the  coaft,  for  pilots  to 
conduct  them  fafe  from  the  lhore  of  Bretagne,  which  is 
very  dangerous. 

That  this  was  the  nature  of  that  exaction  is  plain,  by  the 
account  Bertandus  Argenterus  gives  of  its  origin,  in  his 
book  ad  Confuet.  Brit.  art.  46.  where  he  fays,  the  ancient 
kings  of  Britany,  confiderihg  the  frequent  fhipwrecks  that 
happened  upon  that  rocky  fhore,  which  then  was  almoft 
deftitute  of  havens,  made  a  law,  that  none  fhould  go  to 
fea  without  taking  guides  and  pafles,  for  which  they  paid 
a  certain  fum,  called  in  Bretagne,  to  this  day,  droit  de 
falvage. 

The  French  kings  have  been  fo  far  from  difowning  the  fea 
is  not  capable  of  dominion,  that  they  have  ufurped  a  fove- 
reignty which  does   not  belong  to  them,  by   pretending  to 
that  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas  :  for  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
publifhed  two  edicts,  requiring  all  foreign  fhips  navigating 
in  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  meeting  with   any  of  their 
fhips,  to  ftrike  their  top-fails,  in  acknowlegement  of  their 
pretended  fovereignty  ;    which  edicts  they  endeavoured  to 
get  the  convention  of  States  to  confirm,  but  never  could 
effect  it :    on  the  contrary,  the  latter  of  them  was  declared 
void,  and  of  no  effect  in   law,  in  a   notable  cafe,  in  which 
fome  Hamburgh  merchants  were  plaintiffs,  againft  Mich. 
Butardus  and  other  defendants,  before  an  affembly   of  the 
States  of  that  kingdom,  held  at  Tours  by  Henry  IV. 
We  fhall  not  in  this  place  anfwer  the  vain  arguments  brought 
by   the   French  authors,  to  prove  their  king's  title   to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea  flowing   about  their   coafts :  for   by 
afferting  and  proving  that  there   can  be  no  legal  dominion 
of  any  part  of  the   Britifh  Sea,    but   what  is  vetted  in  the 
crown   of    Great  Britain,    all  the   French   pretend    to  the 
contrary  will  be  at  once  deftroyed,  and  appear  to  be  ground - 
lefs.     See   our  article  Sea   British.     Having  taken  no- 
tice of  the  dominion  of  the   fea  claimed  by  the  nations  of 
Chriftendom,  we  muft  now  obferve  what  naval  fovereignty 
the 

Turks 

Pretend  to  in  the  Levant.  The  Grand  Signior,  fucceeding 
by  right  of  conqueft  to  the  fea  dominion  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  changed  the  name  of  the  Egean  and 
Euxine,  into  thofe  of  the  White  and  Black  Seas,  of  which 
he  in  a  very  folemn  manner  ftiles  himfelf  lord.  This  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  league  concluded  at  Paris, 
the  20th  of  March,  1604,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  Achmet  the  Ottoman  emperor;  by  which,  Achmet 
granted  the  French  liberty  to  fifh,  and  fearch  for  coral,  in 
certain  ftreights  and  bays  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubject 
to  the  Sultan.  Befidcs  this,  Coriolanus  Cippicus,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Pietro  Mocenigo,  fays,  The  Turks  had  built 
two  very  ftrong  caftles,  oppufite  to  one  another,  on  both 
fides  the  Hellefpont,  at  its  narrower}  paffage,  which  being 
Well  provided  with  ordnance  and  ammunition,  the  govern- 
ors had  orders  to  fink  all  fhips  that  fhould  attempt  to  pafs 
without  the  permiffion  of  the  Grand  Signior.  See  the  article 
Romania  in  Turkey. 

As  to  the  opinion   of  the  Dutch   in  relation  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  fea,  they,  as  well  as  the  Hanfeatic   towns, 


have  declared  for  a  community  of  the  fea ;  but  that  is  be'- 
caufe  they  once  being  the  greateft  traders  in  the  world,  got 
more  by  that  community  than  any  other  people,  and  have 
very  little  to  pretend  to  by  a  fea  dominion.  Whatever  their 
real  fentiments  are,  they  feem  to  be  againft  any  fuch  fove- 
reignty. But  what  is  their  oppofition  to  right,  reafon, 
and  the  practice  of  almoft  all  countries  and  ages? 
The  Hanseatic  Towns,  in  a  dilute  about  the  Vene- 
tians afferting  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  urged  by 
their  advocates,  that  Inter  res  commune-,  utl  ipfe  imperator 
numerat  mare,  &  ideo  nemo  in  mari  pifcari  aut  navigare  pro- 
hibitur,  &  adverfus  ihhibentem  competit  A6lio  Injuriarum, 
1.  10.  fiquis  in  mare,  1.  Injuriarum,  fedt.  ult.  de  Injuriis. 
Sin  littoraquoque  communu  funt,  1.  2.  re  diverf.  Quia  ac- 
ceflbrium  funt  mercis,  &acceflLrium  febuitur  naturam  prin- 
cipalis, 1.  2.  de  PeculioLegat.  c.  Accefforitim  de  Reg  Juris 
6.  Ad  littus  maris  igitur  accedere  quivis  poteft,  non  pif- 
candi  tantum  gratia,  fed  etiam  aedificandi  &  occupandi  caufa. 
1.  quod  in  Litt.  de  Acquir.  rer.  Dom.  1.  in  Lit.  ne  quid  in 
loc.  pub.  Jo.  Ailgelius  J.  C.  de  Repub.  Hanfiat.  par.  6. 
fol.  85.  edit.  Francof.  An.  Dom.  1641.  But  thefe  arguments 
were  eafily  anfwered  by  the  Venetian  lawyers,  Quemadmo- 
dum  communi  littorum  reftringtur  ad  populum  aequo  occu- 
patafunt,  lib.  3.  feet.  Littora  D.  de  quid  in  loc.  pub.  Ita 
etiam  communia  maris,  adeo  ut  per  mare  a  nemine  occupa- 
tum,  navigatio  fit  omnino  libera;  per  mare  autem  occupa- 
tum  ab  aliquo  principe  liberam  habeant  navigationem,  qui 
funt  illi  principi  fubjecti ;  alii  vero  eatenus,  c;uatenus  idem 
princeps  permittit.  Julius  Tacitus  de  Dom.  Maris  Adri- 
atici. 

The  infringements  the  Hollanders  have  made  on  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Britifh  Sea,  have  coft  them  dear;  but  now  the 
two  nations  are  fo  nearly  allied  by  intereft,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  rather  help  us  in  maintaining  that  juft  do- 
minion, than  ever  think  of  abridging  any  part  of  it ;  fince 
it  will  appear,  under  our  article  Sea  British,  that  the 
fovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  Britifh  Seas  are  the 
fole  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain. 

REMARKS. 

Our  reafon  for  introducing  this  article,  which  afTerts  and 
provesa  right  to  the  dominion  of  theSEA,  is,  in  order  not  only 
to  vindicate  and  maintain,  in  its  proper  place,  this  nation's 
right  of  fovereignty  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  on  which  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  fifheries,  Sec.  depends,  buttoconfront  a  late  certain 
French  writer,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fubvert  thofe  princi- 
ples, with  a  view  to  pave  the  way  fome  time  or  otiier,  we  may 
prefume,  to  fome  intended  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
his  Grand  Monarque  on  the  Britifn  rights  of  navigation.  The 
author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Monfieur  Deflandes,  in  his  Effay 
on  Maritime  Power,  publifhed  during  the  late  war.  This 
gentleman  was  encouraged  to  write  this  effay  by  the  count  de 
Maurepas,  who  had  the  care  of"  the  French  marine.  The 
delign  in  writing  it  is  pretty  evident  ;  that  minifter  has  been 
long  endeavouring  to  infpire  the  councils  of  that  coun- 
try with  an  ardent  paffion  of  retrieving  the  naval  power  of 
France,  and  fetting  it  again  on  the  foot  upon  which  it  flood 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  order  to  bring  this  gradually 
to  bear,  the  count  de  Maurepas,  from  time  to  time,  caufed 
feveral  treatifesto  be  written  and  publifhed  on  navigation  and 
commerce,  in  fuch  a  method  as  was  moft  likely  to  ftimulate 
the  pride,  and  excite  the  jealoufy,  of  the  French  nation; 
and  injuftice  to  the  learned  and  judicious  author,  I  think  it 
in  many  rtfpects  a  very  ingenious  and  mafterly  performance 
of  its  kind,  notwithftanding  I  am  about  to  cenfure  the  fol- 
lowing paffage,  which  is  as  follows,  viz.   '  I  think  it  proper 

*  to  obferve,  fays  this  excellent  writer*,  that  moft  of  the 
'  ftates  of  Europe  have  been  for  appropriating  to  themfelves 

*  the  fovereignty  of  fuch  feas  as  wafh  their  coafts,  and  ex- 

*  eluding  others  the  ufe  of  them.     As  for  France,  incapable 

*  of  giving  into  fo  vain  a  notion,    fhe  has  always  fupported 

*  her  right  of  navigating  fhips  in  all  Seas  ;  and  the  king 

*  of  Denmark  having  dared,  in  1637,  to  difturbfome  veffels 
'  that  were  employed  in  the  whale-fiihing  on  the  coaft  of 
'  Greenland,  Lewis  XIII.  caused  him  to  be  informed,  by 
'count  d'AvAUX,  his  ambalTador,  that  all  Seas  were 
'  open  to  his  fubjects,  and  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  them 

*  in  the  poffeffion,  of  which  he  would  fuffer  no  body  to 
'  doubt.     And   it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  nrft  principles  f  in 

«  the 

*  To  confirm  what  he  urges  upon  this  head,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing note :  '  To  be  perfuaded,  fays  this  gentleman,  be- 
'  yond  all  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
'  frivolous,  or  worfe  founded,  than  thefe  fort  of  prercn- 
'  fions,  one  need  only  read  two  excellent  works  ccmpored 
'  upon  this  lubjeft,  the  ore  by  the  learned  Hugo  Gro- 
'  tios,  under  the  title  of  Mare  Li  behum  ;  the  other  by 

•  Theodore  Gras  winckel,  advocate  fifcal  of  the  do- 

•  maines  of  the  States  of  Holland,  under  the  tirle  of  Ma- 

•  PIS    LlBERl   VlNDICI^.' 

+  This  learned  author  difcovers  here  no  fmall  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  his  country ;  he  ought  certainly,  injuftice,  to  have 

mentioned 
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Mentioned  the  book  written  in  anfwer  to  Grotius,  by  our 
learned  Seldjn,  under  the  title  of  Mare  Clausum,  seu 
de  Dominio  Maris,  Libiu  Duo,  Londin  i,  i6j6,8vo; 
and  hisanlwer  to  trie  other  book  cited  by  our  author:  in 
which  two  works  he  ha'*  fully  proved,  that  a  Right  may 
be  acquired  over  the  Sea,  that  fuch  a  Right  has  been  ac 
quired  ever  our  Seas  by  our  anceftors,  and  that  it  has  always 
been  fubmitted  to  by  our  neighbours,  nay,  that  our  kings 
have  granted  commiftions  to  hear  complaints,  even  againft 
the  French  king  for  injuries  done  at  Sea.  Wefay,  our 
learned  Selden  has  proved  all  this  as  fully  as  any  thing 
can  be  proved  by  reafon,  authority,  or  evidence ;  and  to  his 
trcaufes,  therefore,  we  refer  the  Englifh  reader,  for  full 
fatisfaftion  on  this  head. 

«  the  law  of  nature,  as  eftablifhed  by  our  old  lawyers,  Mare 

*  commune  omnium  est,  fay  they,  &LITORA,  sicut 

4   AER,     &     EST    SJEPISSIME     RESCRIPTUM,      NON     POSSE 

'  cvuem  piscari  prohiberi  :  i.  e.  The  fea  is  common 

*  to  all,  and  fo  are  its  coafts ;  and  it  is  often  fet  down  as 
4  law,  that  no  body  has  a  right  to  prohibit  fifhing  in  them. 

*  Lewis  XIV.  pufhed   his  authority  ftill  farther,  and  em - 

*  ployed  it  not  only  in  favour  of  his  fubjecls,  but  alfo  of  his 

*  allies:  for  the  king  of  England,  Charles  the  Second,  in- 

*  dining  to  difturb  the  Hollanders,  and  even  French,  in 
4  fifhing  in   the  channel,  or  along  the  coaft  of  Flanders, 

*  Lewis  XIV,  in  1661,  charged  the  count  D'Estrades, 
4  his  ambailador,  to  tell  him,  That  he  was  in  the  wrong  to 

*  extend  his  prohibition  of  fifhing,  to  the  prejudice  of  com- 
«  mon  right,  which  gave  that  liberty  to  all  the  world;  that 
4  befides  the  intereft  he  had  in  this,  in  refpedt  to  his  own 
«  fubjects,    he  could  not  help  affifting,    in  this  cafe,    the 

*  Dutch,  his  allies,  or  refufe  them  his  interpofition,  having 

*  a  maritime  force,  fufficient  to  render  him  not  afraid  of  be- 

*  ing  oppofed  in  this  refpect  by  any  prince  in  the  world*.' — 

*  Such   were  the  terms,  continues  Monfieur  Deflandes,  in 

*  which  this  prince  jexprefled  himfelf,  who  having  had  the 

*  affiftance  of  good  councils,  knew  how  to  render  himfelf 

*  powerful  in  {flipping,  and  formidable  at  fea.' — However, 
as  a  more  fatisfaitory  anfwer  to  what  this  learned  French- 
man has  fuggefted  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  fhall  refer  to 
the  article  following. 

*  This  is  another  very  indifferent  proof  of  the  French  inde- 
pendency at  Sea.  They  engaged  in  war  with  us,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch,  with  no  other  view  than  they 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  war  onour  fide,  againft  the  Dutch, 
to  make  the  maritime  powers  weaken  each  other,  and  to 
gain  ftrength  and  experience  at  our  coft.  If  there  was  any 
weight  in  count  D'Estkabes's  declaration,  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch  right  to  fifhing  on  our  coaft  without  our  per- 
miffion,  it  was  certainly  taken  away,  by  the  French  king's 
joining  with  us  in  a  war  againft  Holland  ;  among  the  caufes 
of  which,  this  was  one,  that  they  had  fished  in  our  Seas 
without  leave:  fo  that  if  the  French  king's  auchoiity  could 
avail  any  thing  in  this  cafe,  here  it  is  on  both  fides. 

SEA  BRITISH.  The  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas,  main- 
tained and  afferted  to  have  always  been,  and  ftill  continues 
to  be,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great- 
Brjtain. 

We  fhall  fir  ft  fettle  the  bounds  of  the  Britifh  Sea.  The  eaft- 
ern  and  fouthern  coafls  of  Britain  are  wafhed  by  the  German 
Ocean,  and  that  which  Ptolemy  calls  particularly  the  Britifh 
Sea,  and  which  according  to  Mela,  in  his  treatife  de  Situ  Or- 
bis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  reaches  as  far  as  the  northern  coaft  of 
Spain.  And  the  Arabian  geographer,  (Clim.  4.  part  1.)  fays, 
Towards  the  North  Andalufia,  by  which  name  the  Arabians 
comprehend  all  Spain,  is  wafhed  with  the  Englifh  Sea  ;  add- 
ing, there  are  nine  ftages  from  Toledo  to  St  James's,  which 
place  he  fays  (Clim.  5.  part.  1.)  is  fituated  on  a  promontory 
of  the  Engliih  Sea.  St  James's  is  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Galicia.  On  the  weft  fide  of  Britain  lies  the  Ver^ivian  Sea, 
which,  where  it  wafhes  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  takes  from 
thence  the  name  of  Deucaledonian  Sea:  of  this  Vergivian 
Sea,  the  Irifh,  or  St  George's  Channel,  is  a  part.  Upon  the 
north  of  Britain  flows  the  Caledonian  Sea,  in  which  are  fitu- 
ate  the  Orcades.  Thus  the  Britifh  Sea,  or  the  channel  lying 
between  England  and  France,  the  Vergivian,  the  Deucale- 
donian, and  the  Caledonian  Seas,  are  properly  called  the  Bri- 
tifh Seas,  and,  as  fuch,  are  fubjecl:  to  the  Britifh  empire. 
Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  treatife  of  Peace  and 
War,  chap.  3.  §.  n.  fpeaking  of  the  fea,  has  thefe  words: 
4  The  bare  poffeffion  of  the  fhore  is  not  fufficient  to  intitle 
4  any  people  to  a  right  to  the  adjoining  fea  :  nor  is  it  enough 
4  for  a  prince  to  imagine,  or  write  himfelf  lord  of  the  fea, 
4  without  proclaiming  himfelf  by  fome  Overt-Act  to  be 
4  fo.' — By  which  he  certainly  means,  that  it  is  not  from  a 
bare  occupation  or  poiTeffion  of  the  neighbouring  land,  but 
from  an  aclua!  and  peculiar  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the  fea 
itfelf,  and  exerting  all  the  fundtions  of  a  fovereign  upon  it, 
fuch  as  prefenbing  rules  of  navigation  to  thofethat  frequent 
it,  punifhing;  delinquents,  protecting  of  others,  and  receiving 
from  all  that  homage  and  advantage  due  to  every  lawful  fo- 
vereign,  that  fufficient  arguments  can  be  derived  for  proving 
a  lawful  title  to  the  dominion  of  it.     Now,   if  we  make  it 


appear,  th.it  the  poffeffiori  of  the  Britifh  Sea  was  at  firft  ac- 
quired,  and  ever  fince  aliened,  m  the  very  manner  fpecified 
by  that  author,  though  he  wrote  againft  it,  we  hope  there 
will  be  no  room  for  objection,  by  which  the  argument  can 
be  invalidated. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
theextcntof  theBritilhdominions  in  the  Eaftern  and  Southern 
Seas  was  fettled  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1674,  be- 
tween king   Charles  II.  and  the  States-General;  by  which  it 
was  to  reach  from  the  middle  point  of  the  land  Vanflaten  in 
Norway  to  Cape  Finifterre.     Tne  dominion  of  the  fea  in- 
titles  the  lawful  pofl'eflors  to  the  fix  following  prerogatives. 
(1.)  The  royalty  of  granting  the  liberty  of  fifhing  for  pearl, 
coral,  amber,  and  all  other  fuch  precious  commodities. 
(2.)  To  grant  licences  to  fifti  for  whale,  fturgeon,  pilchard, 
falmon,  herring,  and  all  other  forts  of  fifh  whatfoever,  as  is 
ufual  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  feveral  other  places. 
(3.)  To   impofe  tribute  and  cuftom  on  all  merchants  lhips, 
and  fifhermen  fifhing  and  trading  within  the  limits  of  the  fea 
that  is  fubjedted  to  any  particular  dominion. 
(4.)  The  regular  execution  of  juftice  for  protecting  the  inno- 
cent, and  punifhing  the  guilty  for  all  crimes  committed  within 
the  extent  of  fuch  fea  dominion. 

(5.)  To  grant  free  paffage  through  any  fuch  fea  to  any  num- 
ber of  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  any  other  prince  or  republic, 
or  to  deny  the  fame,  according  to  circumftances  and  occafion 
of  fuch  paflage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  prince  or  ftate 
may  grant  or  deny  free  paffage  to  the  foreign  troops  through 
their  territories  by  land,  even  though  the  prince  or  ftate  to 
whom  fuch  fhips  or  land  forces  belong  be  not  only  in  peace, 
but  in  alliance,  with  the  prince  or  republic  of  whom  paffage 
is  defired. 

(6.)  To  demand  of  all  foreign  fhips  whatfoever  within  thofe 
teas,  to  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  topfail,  to  any  fhips  of 
war,  or  others,  bearing  the  colours  of  the  fovereigo  of  fuch 
feas. 

All  which  prerogatives  do  unqueftionably  belong  to  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Great-Britain.  And  although  the  duty  of  the 
flag  is  but  an  indifferent  honoraiy  ceremony,  yet  it  is  a  fij- 
nificant  acknowlegement  that  theabfolute  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  which  the  colours  are  required  to  be  ftruck,  is  vefted 
in  the  prince  to  whom  that  duty  is  paid.  And  fuch  is  the  high 
regard  that  the  Britifh  nation  puts  upon  the  execution  of  this 
ceremonious  homage,  that  a  contempt  thereof,  according  to 
the  marine  laws,  is  punifhable  as  open  rebellion  or  high 
treafon. 

That  this  acknrwlegement  was  always  taken  for  a  confeflion 
of  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  appears  by  a 
memorable  record  among  the  marine  laws,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  John,  viz.  *  '  That  if  a  lieutenant  in  any 
4  voyage  be  ordained  by  common  council  of  the  kingdom, 
4  do  encounter  upon  the  fea  any  fhips  or  veffels,  laden  or  un- 
4  laden,  that  will  not  Strike  and  veil  their  Bon- 
4  nets,  at  the  commandment  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king, 
4  but  will  fight  againft  them  of  the  fleet,  that,  if  they  can 
4  betaken,  they  be  reputed  as  enemies,  and  their  veffels,  fhips 
*  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited  as  the  goods  of  enemies, 
4  though  the  matters  or  poffeffors  of  the  fame  would  come 
4  afterwards,  and  allege  that  they  are  the  fhips,  veffels,  and 
'  goods  of  thofe  that  are  friends  to  our  lord  the  king;  and 
4  that  the  common  people  in  the  fame  be  chaftized  by  the 
4  imprifonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion,  at  dif- 
4  cretion.' 

*  Inter  Leg.  Marina,  fub  fine  anni  regni  Henrici  Secundi  le 
Ordinance  called  Haftings. 

The  claim  of  this  Britifh  fovereignty  at  fea  has  the  fancTion  of 
no  Iefs  than  17  or  18  centuries  to  countenance  and  uphold  the 
like  uninterrupted  practice  ;  and  even  fo  long  ago  as  Casfar's 
time  the  Britons  afferted  and  maintained  the  like  dominion, 
as  may  be  feen  in  his  commentaries,  liv.  iv.  where  he  fays*, 
4  That  before  his  defcert  in  Britain,  having  fummoned 
4  the  merchants  and  other  feafaiing  Gauls  together,  and 
4  made  a  diligent  enquiry  concerning  the  fituation  of  the 
4  Britifh  fhore  and  port?,  ho  found  that  none  dared  to  crofs 
4  the  feas  to  go  into  Britain,  without  permiffion,  but  mer- 
4  chants,  and  that  they  too  were  (o  ignorant  of  thofe  fhores 
4  (as  being  deprived  of  a  free  ufe  of  the  fea)  that  he  was 
4  obliged  to  fend  Volufenus,  in  a  long  fhip,  to  found  the  Bri- 
4  tifh  coafts.'  Whence  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that 
fince  the  ancient  Britons  excluded  the  Gauls  and  others,  at 
their  pleafure,  from  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fea,  they  muft 
certainly  have  been  the  lords  of  it.  And  that  this  was  not  a 
bare  prohibition  of  coming  into  the  ifland  of  Britain,  but 
even  of  navigating  within  the  extent  of  their  maritime  do- 
minion, is  plain  from  hence:  that  the  merchant*  themfelves, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  thither,  feem  to  have  only  had  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  an  anchor,  and  difpofing  of  their  goods 
upon  the  coafts,  without  being  admitted  into  the  ports  but 

* quae  omnia  fere  Gallis  erant  incognita.     Neque  emm 

temere  praiter  mercatores,  illo  adit  quilquam;  nequs  iis  ipfis 
quidquam,  praster  oram  maritimam,  atque  eas  regiond 
qux  funt  contra  Gatliam,  notum  eft,  &c. 
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very  feldom  ;  fince  thofe  that  Caefar  had  fummoned  to  con- 
duit his  navy  into  Britain,  could  not  undertake  to  do  it,  as 
beino-  entirely  ignorant  of  tfhe  fituation  of  their  ports.  If  they 
were  permitted  to  come  to  any  place,  it  is  conceived  to  be 
Gaul's  Town,  near  Yarmouth.  They  had  a  naval  force  to 
defend  this  naval  dominion,  which  when  Caefar  faw,  he  pre- 
ferred their  fhips  to  the  Romans :  thefe  fhips  coming  to  the 
affiftanceof  the  Gauls  were  the  occafion  of  his  expedition  to 
Britain,  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  fuccours  the  inhabitants 
had  fent  their  neighbours,  his  enemies. 
Julius  Cjefarfubdued  only  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  coaft; 
nor  did  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  f'ea  fail  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans 'till  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Do- 
mitian,  who  having  conquered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  the  empire  of  the  fea,  at  leaft  in  proportion  to  that 
part  which  was  conquered  on  the  fhore,  did  neceffarily  de- 
volve upon  the  poffeffor  of  the  land,  and  was  actually  reckoned 
a  part  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  his  fubjects  as  by  him- 
felf. 

Though  Claudius  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who 
had  fubjected  the  Britifli  Sea  to  his  dominion,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  then  fo  fully  in  pofl'effion  of  the  Britifh  Seas, 
as  they  were  afterwards  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian;  who  fending  Agricola  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain,  this  general  extended  the  Roman  conquefts 
much  farther  toward  the  North,  than  any  had  done  before 
him:  he  alfo  failed  round  the  land,  difcovered  the  Orcades 
or  Orkney  Iflands,  fituate  on  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  'till 
then  unknown;  and  having  conquered  them,  the  empire  of 
the  Northern  Britifh  Seas  was  poffeffed  by  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Southern. 

Seneca  alfo  witneffes,  That  Agricola  defigning  to  make  war 
upon  the  Caledonians,  provided  a  powerful  fleet  to  favour,  by 
a  mighty  diverfion  by  fea,  the  enterprizes  of  his  army  by 
land.  The  Romans  having  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Britifh  Seas,  committed  the  management  of  naval  affairs 
here  to  a  great  fea-officer  called  Archiguburnus,  who  had  a 
numerous  fleet  under  his  command,  with  which  he  was  or- 
dered to  aflert  and  maintain  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  Bri- 
tifh Seas;  but  the  Romans  abandoning  afterwards  their  con- 
quefts in  the  North,  retired  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain; and  we  may  fupnofe,  as  they  loft  the  dominion  of  the 
land  in  the  North,  fo  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  fove- 
reignty of  the  fea  there,  which  naturally  returned  to  the 
Britons. 

We  find  little  mention  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  efpecially  thofe  relating  to  the  fea,  'till  the  reign  of 
Dioclefian,  who  fent  C.  Caraulius  to  fcour  the  Britifh  Seas, 
which  were  infefted  with  Gaulifh  and  Saxon  pirates.  This 
Caraufius  afterwards  ufurped  here,  and  maintained  the  fove- 
reignty by  fea  and  land  feven  years.  Caius  Allectus,  who 
killed  him,  coined  a  medal,  having  on  one  fide  his  name  and 
image  (for  he  alfo  ufurped)  and  on  the  reverfe  a  three-oared 
galley,  with  this  infcription,  Virtus  Augufta;  by  which  re- 
prefentation,  he  meant  to  exprefs  the  force  and  greatnefs  of 
the  empire  of  the  Britifh  Seas.  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who 
reduced  him,  is  complimented  upon  it  by  feveral  authors ; 
who,  among  other  things,  highly  extolled  him  for  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  fea  dominion  to  the  Romans,  and  of  freedom 
of  traffic  and  commerce  to  all  nations,  by  fcouring  the  fea 
from  pirates,  not  only  upon  the  coafts  of  Gaul,  but  even  of 
Spain  and  Africa. 

About  the  time  of   Conftantine  the  Great,  an  officer   was 
eftablifhed  in   Britain,  by  the  name   of  count  of  the  Saxon 
fhore;  who,  befides  his  command  at  land,  had  under  his  go- 
vernment the  feas  flowing  between  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  this  ifland;  and  that  notasa  bound, 
but  as  a  diitinct  part  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  there  was  a 
prefect  of   the  Euphrates,  a  count  of  the  Danube,  a  count 
of  the  Rhine,  &c.     By  the  Saxon  fhore  it  is  very  plain,  that 
the  fhores  of  all  the  above-mentioned  countries  are  meant, 
becaufe  the  Saxons,  being  then  the  moft  potent  people  in  Ger- 
many, enlarged  their  conquefts  all  along  the  coafts  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and    France;  which  appears  by  the  Brevi- 
ary of  the  imperial  dignities,  where  fpeaking  of  that  tract 
of  land  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  that  of  the 
Seine,  it  is  faid,  under  the  command   of  the  duke  of  that 
province,  there  was  a  tribune  of  the  firft  band  of  foldiers  of 
Armoricaand  Grammona,  on  the  Saxon  fhore.     And  again, 
fpeaking  of  that  fhore  which  extends  from  the  Seine  to  the 
.  Maefe,  including  Normandy,   Picardy,  and    Flanders,    it  is 
faid,  there  were  Dalmatian  horfemen  lodged  upon  thofe  bor- 
ders on  the  Saxon  fhore  :  and  in  effect,  all  the  fhores  extend- 
ing from  the  weftern  parts  of  Denmark  to  the  weftern  parts 
of  France,  are  in  the  Brevia  y  moft  exprefsly  comprehended 
under    the  general  term  of  the  Saxon  fhore;  the  count  of 
which  refided  in  Britain,  as  the  feat  of  the  fovereignty  of  all 
thofe  feas. 

It  is  very  certain  the  Saxons  never  feated  themfelves  in  Bri- 
tain, 'till  after  the  Romans  had  abandoned  the  ifland.  Some 
defcents  they  might  probably  have  made  as  pirates,  but  never 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  any  part  of  the  country,  'till  after 
king  Vortigern  called  them  in  againft  the  Picts;  whereas 
they  had  fettled  on  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Belgia  ;  and  the 
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Saxon  fhore  cannot*  without  committing  a  great  abfurdit)'* 
be  fuppodd  to  mean  that  of  Britain,  where  the  Saxons  had 
not  feated  themfelves,  but  that  of  Belgia  and  Gaul,  where 
they  had  ;  which  coaft  by  the  Breviary  is  plainly  proved  to 
be  the  Saxon  fhore,  under  the  count  above  named,  jvho  re- 
fiJed,  as  has  been  faid,  in  Britain.  And  for  a  confirmation 
that  Britain  and  the  Saxon  fhore  were  two  different  jurifdic- 
tions,  we  fhall  here  infert  a  lift  of  other  governors  and  offi- 
cers, that  were  under  the  command  of  the  magifter  militum* 
prefentalis,  according  to  the  very  words  of  the  Breviary. 

*  In  the  edition  of  Alciatus   and  Pancirolus,  the   word  mili- 
tum is  by  a  miftake  inferted  forlimitum. 

Sub  difpofitionc  viri  illuftris  magiftri  peditum  prefentalis  co- 
mites  limitum  infra  fcriptorum. 

Italiae,  Africa?,  Tingitame,  tnctus  Argentoratenfis,  Britan- 
niarum,  littoris  Saxonici  per  Britannias. 
About  the  year  450,  the  Romans  having  entirely  abandoned 
Britain,  the  Britons  refumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  as 
foon  as  they  found  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  that  of  the  land. 
But  having  been  weakened  by  the  frequent  levies  that  the 
Romans  made  of  foldiers  here,  to  ferve  them  in  other  parts 
of  their  empire,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  to  revenge  themfelves 
for  old  quarrels,  fell  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  to  their  affiiiance,  declaring  they  were  not  capable  . 
of  aflifting  them.  The  Saxons  by  treachery  got  poffeffion  of 
feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  turned  their  arms  againft  thofe 
they  came  to  affift,  and  new  adventurers  coming  from  Ger- 
many to  Britain  to  make  their  fortunes  here,  the  leaders  of 
each  colony  founded  a  kingdom,  and  from  the  number  of 
thefe  monarchies,  the  famous  name  of  Heptarchy  was  given 
to  the  fovereignty  of  this  ifland;  to  which  the  dominion  of 
the  Britifh  Seas  was  always  a  certain  appendant,  where  the 
Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  were  mailers  of  the  ifland.  It 
is  faid,  Arthur  failed  with  his  victorious  fleet  and  army  as  far 
as  Ireland,  forcing  thofe  northern  people  to  pay  obeifance  to 
his  ftandard,  and  acknowlege  him  for  fupreme  lord,  even 
from  the  Britifh  to  the  Ruffian  fhore.  Though  this,  per- 
haps, is  in  the  fable,  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  Britons  pretended  even  then  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  maritime  fovereignty  of  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  that  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  comes  next  to 
be  treated  of.  The  Saxons,  even  at  the  time  of  their  firft  ar- 
rival in  Britain,  were  very  powerful  at  fea,  and  very  expert 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  it  was  practifed  in  thofe  days, 
which  is  proved  by  the  character  given  them  by  Bede  and 
other  authors  of  credit ;  the  Saxons,  fay  they,  were  Co  fa- 
miliarly and  particularly  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs, 
that  by  an  almoft  incredible  nicety  in  their  oblervations  they 
counted  months  ^:id  years  only  by  the  continual  revolution 
of  the  tide,  or  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  ;  calling  the 
former  in  their  language  ledones,  or  lidunas,  and  the  latter 
malinas  ;  and  Ethelberd,  an  antient  writer,  feems  to  infinu- 
ate  in  his  firft  book,  that  the  Britons  being  then  informed  the 
Saxons  were  a  people  very  expert  in  navigation,  and  well 
provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for  war,  they  were  the 
more  defirous  of  their  alliance :  to  whom  they  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  with  considerable  prefents,  and  offers  of  a  free  trade 
and  commerce;  that  they  came,  conquered,  and  were  them- 
felves conquered  by  the  Danes,  is  related  in  our  Englifh 
hiftories. 

All  that  can  be  expected  from  us  is,  to  report  as  much  out 
of  them  as  proves,  that  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  while  they 
were  mafters  here,  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  Seas. 

Gildas  relates,  that  Octa  and  Ebifla,  two  leaders  of  the 
Saxons,  extended  their  dominions  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  ifland,  and  Allor,  with  his  fons  Ciffa  and  Cimenus,  on 
the  fouthern;  and  that  they  became  foon  mafters  of  the  feas 
to  thefbuthward  of  Scotland.  The  former  with  forty  armed 
veffels  failing  about  that  kingdom,  invading  and  fpoiling  the 
Orcades,  but  minding  their  fovereignty  at  land  more  than 
•at  fea,  their  naval  ftrength  fell  to  decay;  which  the  Danes 
and  Normans  obferving,  it  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  in- 
feft  this  ifland,  and  commit  frequent  robberies  in  the  Britifh 
Seas,  in  a  fort  of  long-boats  or  gallies  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, with  which  they  ufed  to  be  too  hard  for  the  Engl  fh 
Saxons,  'till  Alfred  caufed  a  great  number  of  other  fhips  to 
be  built  longer,  deeper,  and  nimbler  than  the  Danes ;  by 
which  means  he  drove  thofe  invaders  out  of  the  Englifh  Seas, 
and  recovered  the  abfolute  dominion  of  them;  which  was 
tranfmitted  to  the  fucceeding  kings,  of  whom  Edgar  be- 
came powerful  at  fea. 

Edgar  began  his  reign  in  957,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle; and  as  to  his  fleet,  itconfilted  of  near  IOOO  fail  ;  and 
he  did  not  coaft  round  his  kingdom  once  a  vear  in  one  of  the 
three  fquadrons,  as  fome  fay,  but  each  fquadrcn  carried  him 
to  the  extent  of  its  cruize,  and  then  he  embarked  on  board 
the  other  fquadron  ;  and  in  the  year  973,  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  rowed  over  the  River  Dee  by  eight  kings,  while  him- 
felf fleered  the  helm;  and  in  his  titles,  he  conftantlv  uf  d 
this,  of  Lord  of  the  British  Seas.  Thi->  is  a  fact  of 
1  much  greater  certainty  than  can  be  produced  for  any  naval 
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power  within  this  period  of  time;  and  therefore  it  deferves 
our  attention. 

We  may  fee,  by  an  extract  of  an  old  record,  how  far  king 
Edgar  pretended  to  ths  fovereignty  of  the  lea.  Albitonan- 
tis  Dei  largiflua  qui  eft  rex  regum,  ego  Edaarus  Anodorum 
Bafileus,  omniumque  rerum  infularum  oceani  qure  Britanniam 
circumjacent,  cunctarumque  nationum  quae  infra  earn  inclu- 
duntur,  imperator  &  dommus  * :  and  Randulph  of  CJhefter, 
though  he  does  not  fwell  the  number  to  above  400  fhips, 
m;>kes  mention  of  his  failing  round  the  ifland,  idem  quoque 
Edgarus  400  naves  congregavit,  ex  quibus  omni  anno  poft 
feftum  pafchae  100  naves,  ad  quamlibet  Anglise  partem  lla- 
tuit;  fie  a^ftate  infulam  circumnavigavit :  but  the  Danes  af- 
terwards, as  they  had  been  before,  were  very  fuccefsful  in 
their  attempts  againft  the  Saxons  here  both  by  tea  and  land. 
*  Ex.  Chart.  Fundam.  Ecclef.  Wigorn. 

Infomuch,  that  the  Englifh  or  Saxon-Britons,  were  forced  to 
buy  them  off:  and  a  tax  call  Danegelt,  was  levied  here,  to 
be  paid  them  that  they  might  not  aflault  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  either  by  land  or  fea.  The  Saxons,  or  Englifh, 
maintained  the  Danifh  fleet,  which  was  to  be  employed  for 
the  defence  and  guard  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
kingdom.  Edward  the  Confeffor  abolifhed  this  tribute,  as 
far  at  leafl  as  it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Danes :  fome  authors 
fay,  that  this  tax  was  levied  after  the  Englifh  threw  off 
their  fubjectLn  to  the  Danes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Englifh  navy,  which  was  afterwards  ftrong  enough  to  defend 
the  foveieignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas,  'till  the  Norman  inva- 
fion. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  dominion  of  the  fea  went  with 
that  of  the  land  ;  and  that  in  Edgar's  time,  the  Englifh  Sax- 
ons enjoyed  it  without  competitors,  as  they  did  alfo  under 
Canufus  the  Dane  ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  defigning  to 
check  the  van.ty  of  flattereis,  by  fhewing  them,  that  even 
the  greateft  kings  were,  at  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur, 
only  men,  fat  down  on  a  feat  on  Southampton  fhore,  to 
make  a  ti  ial  before  them  of  the  obedience  of  the  fea,  to  whom 
he  thus  addrefLd  himfelf. 

Thou,  O  fea  !  art  under  my  dominion,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  I  fit  is  mine,  and  none  did  ever  difobey  me  and  was 
unpunifhcd.  I  command  thee  not  to  come  up  upon  my 
land,  nor  to  prefume  to  wet  the  feet  or  garments  of  thy 
lord.    Matth.  of  Weflminfter,  anno  1035. 

But  the  tide  flowing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  wetting 
not  only  his  Majcfty's  feet,  but  his  legs,  the  king  leaping  up 
refigned  his  crown  of  gold  to  a  crucifix,  declaring  none  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  king,  but  him  alone,  who  can 
command  both  fea  and  land,  and  they  obey. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
Seas  fhould  be  maintained  without  any  intervals  of  invafion 
by  foreign  powers,  efpecially  in  fuch  confufed  times  as  the 
Heptarchy,  and  the  contention  between  the  Englifh  and 
Danes;  but  it  will  be  feen,  that  whenever  the  dominion  of 
this  ifland  was  fettled,  that  of  the  fea  was  always  an  appen- 
dant to  it :  and  fince  the  Norman  invafion,  the  kings  of 
England  have  defended  their  fovereignty  againft  all  foreign 
powers,  and  their  dominion  at  fea  has  been  afferted  and  ac- 
knowleged,  without  any  remarkable  interruption,  from  the 
year  1066,  to  the  prefent  times :  we  fhall  now,  therefore, 
prove,  that  the  civil  and  natural  poffeffion  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Englifh  Seas  has  been  inverted  in  the  kings  or  queens 
of  this  nation,  from  the  Norman  invafion  to  our  times. 
By  a  civil  poffeffion  (according  to  the  explication  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  in  his  treatife  de  Jure  Civili,  lib.  5.)  we  mean, 
That  which  is  requifite  by  law  to  found  a  right  and  title  up- 
on, and  by  a  natural  poffeffion  we  mean  an  actual  poffeffion, 
which,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  alfo  neceffary  for 
proving  the  validity  of  any  prince's  title  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea :  both  of  which  we  undertake  to  affert  and  main- 
tain.    As, 

I.  That  the  kings  of  England  have,  by  many  folemn  overt- 
a£ts  and  declarations,  afcribed  to  tbemfelves  the  dominion  of 
the  adjacent  feas ;  and  that  dominion  has  been  both  allowed 
and  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  the  na- 
tion (as  appears  by  the  records  of  parliament,  &c.)  but  alfo 
by  the  common  and  univerfal  affent  of  all  the  neighbouring 
and  other  foreign  nations  concerned. 

II.  That  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  have  always  ex- 
ercifed  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
iflands  iituate  in  them,  as  of  a  province  belonging  to  them, 
in  which  they  have  levied  tribute  and  cuftoms  of  foreigners, 
and  have  alfo  prefcribed  laws  of  navigation  to  fuch  foreign- 
ers, as  in  time  of  peace  have  enjoyed  their  protection  there, 
and  that  (in  cafe  of  the  violation  of  fuch  laws)  foreign  princes 
and  flatcs,  by  making  application  to  them,  have  thereby 
openly  acquiefced  and  acknowleged  them  to  be  the  fovercign 
lords  of  the  fea. 

ill.  That  paffage  through  the  Englifh  Seas  having  been  hum- 
bly defired,  has  been  fometimes  granted,  and  fometimes  re- 
filled, by  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  to  the  foreigners 
that  petitioned  for  it;  and  alfo  that  all  fhips  navigating  in 
their  feas,  on  certain  occafions,  have  be«n  flopped  and  arrcft- 
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ed  for  the  fervice,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  kinr/s  of 
England.  fa 

IV.  That  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  Britifh  Seas  has  been 
frequently  obtained  by  licence  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Britain ;  and  that  protecYon  has  been  given  by  them  to  the 
fifhers,  upon  whole  humble  rcqueft  fuch  licence  had  been 
granted,  and  a  tribute  exacted  for  that  protection. 
To  this  fhall  be  added  feveral  other  corroborating  evidences  • 
but  as  for  what  happened  from  the  Norman  invafion,  to  the* 
union  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  I.  we  fhall  not  be  fo 
particular,  as  in  what  has  fallen  out  fince  that  time;  becaufe 
that  being  of  later  date,  will  coiffequently  be  of  greater 
weight. 

The  order  which  we  propofe  to  obferve,  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  treat  of  the  dominion  of  the  Weftern  or  Irifh  Sea,  in 
difcourfing  of  the  eftate  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  Engla'nd, 
at  the  time  that  the  fovereignty  of  that  fea  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Englifh,  by  the  acceffion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown.of 
England,  under  king  Henry  II.  and  kin*  John,  who  conquer- 
ed that  ifland. 

As  to  the  dominion  of  the  Northern  or  Caledonian  and  Deu- 
caledonian  Seas,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  evince,  that  it  is  the 
foleand  undoubted  prerogative  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  as 
a  neceffary  appendant  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  both  which  he  has  derived  by  an  unqueftionable 
right  from  his  royal  predeceffors,  the  kings  and  queens  of  that 
country. 

To  begin  with  William  the  Norman,  it  appears  by  feveral 
paffages  in  Doomfday-book,  that  he  maintained  the  maritime 
affairs  of  England  in  a  very  flourishing  ftate.  And  other 
hiftories  fpeak  largely  of  his  powerful  navies,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Norman  fleet,  muft  have  been  fufficient  to 
fecure  the  dominion  of  the  fea  ;  and  though  the  Danes  ap- 
peared in  the  northern  parts,  and  committed  fome  piracies 
in  the  weftern,  yet  they  dared  not  engage  the  royal  navy  of 
England;  but  what  they  performed  was  by  Health  and  furprize. 
The  Normans  immediate  fuccefl'ors,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  were  as  careful  in  maintaining  their  empire  at  fea, 
?s  their  father  the  firft  William  h  id  been.  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter  and  Hoveden  relate,  That  being  about  to  declare  war 
againft  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who  w..s  then  preparing 
for  an  exportation  to  England,  he  commanded  his  butlecarli, 
a  fort  of  lea-officers  then  known  by  that  name,  to  guard  the 
feas,  and  take  care  that  no  perfon  fhould  pafs  over  from  Nor- 
mandy towards  the  Englifh  coafts.  Belides,  this  being  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  flrength  at  fea,  the  verv  office  of  thefe 
butfecarli  proves,  that  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  lawful  fo- 
vereign  of  it ;  they  being  no  other  than  Cuftodes  ipiius  maris, 
or  guardians  of  the  Sea,  as  will  be  fhewn  more  fully  here- 
after. 

The  confufions  that  happened  in  Stephen's  reign,  hindered 
the  growth  of  the  Englifh  ftrength  at  fea;  and,  indeed,  his 
dominion  by  land  was  rendered  precarious,  by  the  intereft 
of  Maud  theemprefs,  and  her  Son  Henry  II.  in  whofe  time, 
Ireland  being  conquered,  the  Weftern  Sea  was  added  to  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  and  that  thefe 
kings  have  exprefsly  vindicated  and  afferted  their  title  to  the 
dominion  of  thofe  feas,  appears  amon^  other  Irifh  fiatutes, 
by  an  act  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV".  flat.  Hibern.  cap. 
6.  forbidding  fifhing  there  without  licences,  and-layi.ng  a  tax 
on  all  boats  and  vefiels  coming  thither  to  fifh  :  fince  which, 
king  James  I.  did,  by  a  fo'emn  proclamation,  pofitively  for- 
bid all  fifhing  upon  the  Irifh  coafts  to  foreigners,  without  per- 
miffion. 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  given  to  prove,  that  the  kings 
of  England  have,  from  time  to  time,  afferted  their  right 
to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Irifh,  as  well  as  of  their  other  feas. 
Which  warrants  us,  from  the  reign  of  king  John,  when 
Ireland  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  reckon 
them  a  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas  ;  the  empire  of  which  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  maintain,  to  be  part  of  the  fovereignty 
of  Britain. 

King  John,  in  the  paffage  before  cited,  challenged  the  homage 
of  the  flag  near  500  years  ago,  by  that  memorable  .ordinance 
at  Haftings,  whereby  this  duty  was  required,  not  barely  asa 
mark  of  courtefy,  but  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  right,  cum 
debita  reverentia,  and  all  that  refufed  it  were  to  be  treated 
as.  enemies.  This  homage  of  the  flag  is  a  cenfecutive  ac- 
knowlegement,  that  the  right  and  dominion  of  the  f-;asare  in 
him,  to  whofe  flag  they  ftrikeand  pay  that  homage;  imply- 
ing, that  the  prince  grants  a  general  licence  for  fhips  to  pafs 
through  his  feas,  that  are  his  friends,  paying  him  that  duty: 
like  thofe  fervices  when  lords  grant  out  eftates,  referving  a 
pepper-corn,  or  fome  fuch  trifle,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
regarded,  but  is  only  a  figiiificant  mark  of  the  rem.-mbrance 
and  acknowlegement  of  their  benefactor's  right  and  dominion. 
This  falutation  is  to  be  paid,  not  only  by  foreigners,  butal- 
fo  by  natural- born  fubjects ;  and  fuch  as  refuft  to  do  it,  may 
be  brought  to  the  flag  to  anfwer  the  n  einpt. 
King  John  afferted  his  title  to  this  homage,  by  a  fleet  of  no 
lefs  than  500  fhips,  in  a  voyage  royal  of  his,  when  he  failed 
to  Ireland,  commanding  all  veiiels,  which  he  met  in  his  way, 
to  pay  that  duty  and  acknowlegement  j  and  our  fucceeding 
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kings  have  done  the  fame,  with  more  or  lefs  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs° according  to  the  circumftances  of  their  affairs. 
Hisfon  Henry  III.  was  too  much  involved  in  his  wars  with 
the  barons,  to  mind  his  naval  dominion :  but  then  Henry's 
fon  Edward  I.  coming  to  the  crown  about  the  year  1272, 
and  entering  into  a  war  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  both 
princes  agreed  upon  a  freedom  of  commerce  (then  called 
fufferance  of  war)  and  each  appointed  commiflioners  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  things  relating  to  this  agreement,  which 
they  were  to  decide,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  ot 
merchants,  as  far  as  it  was  allowed  by  the  aforefaid  treaty  of 

commerce. 

When  thefe  two  kings  concluded  a  peace,  they  mutually 
obliged  themfelves  to  be  enemies  to  each  others  enemies,  ex- 
ceptYome  princes  expiefsly  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance*.  But  feveral  complaints  anfing  concerning  in- 
juries done,  and  violences  offered  to  merchantmen  upon  that 
fea,  not  only  during  the  fufferance,  but  after  the  peace;  and 
the' two  kings  forefeeing  the  differences  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  eail  of  Flanders,  might  give  occafion  toother 
complaints  of  that  nature,  they  appointed  each  four  commif- 
lioners, with  full  power  to  decide  all  controveriies  of  that 
kind  that  had  happened,  or  might  happen.  Upon  which  a 
very  remarkable  remonftrance  was  exhibited  to  them,  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  there  alfo  joined  in  it  the  procurators  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  Europe,  that  were  then  in  any  manner  coniiderable 
for  trade  and  navigation,  who  all  unanimoufly  acknowledged 
the  kings  of  England  to  have  been  time  out  of  mind  (quatenus 
kings  of  England)  the  lawful  Sovereigns  of  the 
English  Seas. 

*  Seldende  Dom.  Maris,  1.  2,    c.  14,  27,  28— Rolls  2  Pari. 
174. 

This  is  fuch  an  authentic  proof,  that  none  can,  with  any 
colour  of  reafon,  object  againft  it.  The  original  writing  is 
among  the  archives,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the 
old  French  or  Norman  tongue,  in  which  it  was  then  ufual  to 
draw  up  fuch  fort  of  inftruments.  The  reader,  perhaps, 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  a  tranflation  of  as  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

«  To  you  our  lords,  auditors,  deputed  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
«  land  and  France,  to  redrefs  the  injuries  done  to  their  fub- 
«  jedts,  by  fea  and  land,  in  times  of  truce  and  peace ;  we 

*  the  procurators  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  of  the  ad- 
«  miral  of  the  Englilh  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
<  and  of  the  merchants,  mariners,  meiTengers,  and  foreign 
«  inhabitants,  and  alLothers  belonging  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
«  land,  and  other  dominions  and   territories  belonging  to 

*  the  kins  of  England  ;  as  alfo  of  divers  other  inhabitants 
«  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zealand,  Friez- 
1  land,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  of  fundry  other  mari- 
«  time  places  of  the  empire,  moft  humbly  fhews :  That 
«  whereas  the  kings  of  England,    by  right  of  the  faid  king- 

*  dom,    have  always  been  in  peaceable  poffefTion  of    the 

*  sovereign  Lordship  of  the  English  Seas,  and 
«  of  the  Islands  fituate  within  the  fame,  with  power  of 
«  conftituting  and  appointing  of  laws  and  ftatutes,  and  of 
«  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  arms  and  pafliige  of  mips  otherwife 

*  equipped  than  merchant- fhips,  and  of  taking  fccurity  and 
'  granting  protection,  as  occafion  (hall  require,  and  of  ap- 
4  pointing  all  other  things  neceffary  for  the  maintaining  of 

*  peace,  juftice,  and  equity,  among  all  manner  of  people,  as 
well  foreigners  as  their  own  fubjedts  navigating  in  thofe 
feas,  and  alfo  of  determining  all  caufes  and  differences, 
and  .adminiftering  juftice  to  high  and  low,  according  to  the 
aforefaid  laws,  flatutes,  ordinances,  conlfitutions,  and  pro- 
hibitions, and  generally  of  doing  and  adting  all  other  things 
incumbent  and  belonging  to  the  exercife  of  their  fovereign 

jurifdidtion  within  the  aforefaid  feas;  and  whereas,  &c.*' 

*  See  Coke  Inftit.  142. 

Though  the  Flemmings  are  not  mentioned  in  this  inftrument, 
it  appears  jn  the  records,  Rot.  Par.  i4Edw.  II.  part  2.  mem- 
bran.  26.  that  the  ambaffadors  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  to  that 
kins,  fully  acknowleged  the  undeniable  right  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  adjacent  feas.  The  paf- 
fage  is  this. 

Memorandum. 

«  That  whereas  for  the  reformation  of  certain  injuries  in  an 
«  amicable  way,  done  by  the  fubjedts  of  the  earl  of  Flanders 

*  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  by  the 
«  fubj.dts  of  the  faid  kingdom  to  thofe  of  Flanders,  fince  the 
«  time  that  our  faid  lord  the  king  undertook  the  government 

*  of  his   kingdom,  &c.     And  whereas  the  faid  ambaffadors 

*  had  been  admitted  by  our  faid  lord  the  king,  to  treat  anew 

*  of  this  kind  of  injuries,  thefe  ambaffadors  or  other  am- 
'  balfadors   of  the  aforefaid  earl,  in   the  aforefaid  treaties, 

*  did,  among  other  particulars,  thtit  they  required  before  all 
«  things,  make   fupplication,  that   the   faid    lord   the  king, 

*  would  at  his  own  luit,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  authority, 
'  caufe  enquiry  to  be  made,  and  do  juflice,  about  a  certain 
«  depredation  lately  made  by  the  fubjedts   of  England  (as  it 
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c  is  faid)  upon  the  Englifh  Seas,    of  wines  and  divers  other 

*  merchandizes  belonging  to  certain  men  of  Flanders,  te- 
'  wards  the  parts  of  Crandcn,  wkhin  the  territory  and  ju- 

*  rifdiclion  of  our  faid  lord  the  king,  alleging,  that  ihe 
'  aforefaid  wines  and  merchandizes  taken  from  the  faid  Flem- 
'  ings,  were  brought  within  the  jurifdidtion  and  realm  of  the 
'  faid  lord  the  king,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  king  himfelf, 
'  fo  to  do,  for  that  he  is  Lord  of    the  said  Sea. 

To  thefe  teftimonies  of  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land in  the  neighbouring  feas,  we  mall  now  add  fome  other 
remarkable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  <  riginals,pf 
which  are  yet  to  be  feen  in  the  Tov/er  of  London :  and  the 
firft  is  that  king's  commiiTion  to  Geofrey  de  Say,  admiral  of 
hisWeflern  and  Southern  Seas,  in  wh'ch  is  ihis  paffage  :  '  We 
'  calling  to  mind  that  our  progenitors,  the  kings  of  England, 
'  have  in  former  times  been  Lords  of  the  English  Se  as 
'  on  every  fide,  and  defended  the  fame  againft  all  invaders; 
'  and  confidering,  that  it  would  extremely  grieve  us  if  (which 
'  God  forbid)  our  royal  honour  mould,  in  any  m  inner,  be 

*  impaired,  or  fhould  fuffer  any  diminution  of  this  nature  in 
'  our  time,  and  deliring,'  &c.  Nor  was  the  commiffion  given 
at  the  fame  time  to  John  de  Norwich,  admiral  of  the  Nor- 
thern Seas  of  England,  in  any  manner  different  from  that  to 
Geofrey  de  Say. 

There  is  yet  another  obfervation  which  may  be  made  upon 
an  action  of  the   fame  Edward  III.   which  is  his  coining  of 
thofe  ancient  pieces  of  gold  called  r ofe  nobles,   in  which  fie 
has  been  imitated  by  feveral  of  our  kings  of  later  date.  Upon 
this  piece  is  feen  the  reprefentation   of  a  fiiip  floating  in  the 
fea,  there   being  feated  in  the  fhip,  as  on  a   throne,  a  king 
armed  with  a  (hieid,  having  a  royal  diadem  on  his  head,  and 
a  fword  in  his  hand  ;   by  which,  doubtlefs,   that  great  prince 
intended  to  denote,   that  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Enoliih  Seas 
belonged  to  him,  nor  was  it  ever  fu!  jedt  to  a  mnfter  that  de- 
fended it  better.  For  king  Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  enter- 
tained 1 100  (hips  of  war,  fuch  as  were  ufual  in  his  time,  for 
preferving  the  freedom  of  the  English  Seas. 
It  is  <  hjedted,  indeed,  that  upon  fome  pieces  of  money  an- 
ciently coined  in  France,  there  were  much  the  fame  figures, 
and  that  alfo  fome  coins  of  Zealand  bear  the    reprefentation 
of  a  hon  rifingout  of  the  fea,  &c.  To  which  it  is  anfwered, 
That  as  to  France,  th^re  was  never  any  money  coined  there 
with  there   inlignia  of  the  fea,  &c.    except  fuch  as  were 
ftamped  by  tl  e  kings  of  England,   while  they  were  in   pof- 
feffion  of  that  country  :  and  with  refpeel  to  Zealand  we  fhall 
allow,  if  (he  pleafes,  her  animal   rifing   unnaturally   out  of 
the  fea,  to  denote   the  fituation  of  that  ifland,  but  believe 
the  owners  will  fcarce  pretend,  that  piece  of  money  repre- 
fents  any   dominion  in  the  fea.     But  there  are  innumerable 
other  examples  to  prove,  that  the  kingsof  Engiand  have  always 
affumed,  and  afcribed  to  themfelves,  the  dominion  and  fove- 
reignty of  the  adjacent  feas ;  but  the  instances  we  have  given 
are  fo  full,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  !ding  any  more  to 
them.  And  the  tafk  would  be  endlefs,  if  wefhould  attempt  to 
cite  all  the  paffages  out  of  our  lawyers,  that   have  fupported 
this  claim  of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Seas.     There  is  one  point  univerfally  known, 
and  as  univerfally  acknowleged  by  all,  viz.   that  in  law  thtfe 
two  phrafes   intra  regnum,  within    the  king'om,  and  intra 
quatuor  maria,   within  the  four  feas,  have  one  and  the  fame 
iignification  ;  that  is,  that  all  the  adtions  done  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Fnglilli  empire,  in  thofe,  are  deemed  to  be  done 
in  England  itfelf. 

In  the  antient  record's  concerning  the  cuftom  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, we  read  it  was  ufual  in  the  time  ol  Henry  I.  and  of 
other  kings  of  England,  who  reigned  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  when  any  perfun  accu'ed  of  a  capital  crime 
committed  at  fea,  after  being  five  times  fummohed  by  the 
public  cryer,  did  not,  within  a  certain  limited  time,  make 
his  appearance  before  the  court  of  Admiralty,  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  were  banifhed  out  of  England,  and  out  of  the  Seas 
belonging  to  the  king  of  England,  for  a  greater  or  lefs  num- 
ber of  years,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  admiral.  It 
was  alfo  formerly  cuftomary  to  enter  actions  in  exprefs  terms, 
concerning  differences  arifing  in  thofe  feas,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  our  common  law. 

However,  the  fea  province  of  the  Englifh  empire  does  pro- 
perly belong,  according  to  the  antient  and  received  culfom 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  or  his 
deputies,  not  only  with  relation  to  its  defence  and  fafeguird, 
but  to  its  government  and  jurifdidtion,  which  the  faid  offi- 
cers have  always  had  cognizance  of.  As  for  the  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  conftituting  and  appointing  of  naval 
laws,  it  is  very  ancient  ;  for  befides  what  has  been  faid  of  our 
Saxon  kings,  Richard  I.  fome  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1199,  publifhed  the  Sea  Laws,  that 
to  this  day  are  famous  by  the  name  of  the  laws  of  Oleron  [fee 
the  article  Ole  Ron's  Law>],  which  ifland  he  was  then  po(- 
feffed  of,  and  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  he  was  then  there. 
And  fince  the  king  of  England  is  univerfally  acknowleged  to 
have  been  the  author  of  thefe  laws,  which  have  taken  place 
ever  fince  that  time,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  right  to  give  laws 
was  univerfally  allowed,  or  the  making  of  them  would  have 
Luen  impertinent,  or  of  no  ufe. 
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Edward  I,  prefcribed  a  method  to  be  obferved  for  the  more 
regular  execution  or"  thofe  laws,  as  we  find  in  the  records  of 
the  Tower,  de  Supeiioritate  Maris,  and  in  the  reign  of  his 
grandfon  Edward  III.  the  judges  of  England  were  confulted, 
to  the  intent,  '  That  the  form  of  proceeding,  formerly  in- 
ftituted  by  Edward  I.  and  his  council,  at  the  requeft  of  his 
fubjects,  might  be  refumed  and  continued  for  the  better  re- 
taining and  preferving  the  antient  fuperioriiy  of  the  feas  of 
England,  and  the  authority  of  the  Englifh  Admiralty,  in 
explaining  and  correcting  the  laws  and  ftatutes  made  by  his 
progenitors  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  all  nations  and 
people  navigating  in  the  English  Seas,  and  the  taking 
cognizance  of  all  attempts  made  againft  the  liberties 
thereof,  by  punifhing  the  guilty,  and  awarding  fatisfaction 
to  the  injured,  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  made 
by  the  lord  Richard,  king  of  England,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  declared  and  publifhed  in  the 
aforefaid  ifland  of  Oleron.'  Which  record  proves 
fufficiently  by  whom,  and  where,  the  laws  bearing  the  name 
of  that  ifland,  were  publifhed. 

The  officers  appointed  by  the  kings  of  England  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  maritime  affairs,  were  the  butficarli,  who  were 
fometimes  called  guardians  of  the  navy,  and  fometimes  guar- 
dians of  the  fea.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  authority  to 
guard  the  Eaftern  Sea  and  fhore  was  given  to  Thonron 
deMoleton,  with  the  title  of  captain  and  guardian  of  the 
fea.  Rot.  Pari.  48  Henry  III.  numb.  3.  &  Rot.  Clauf.48 
Henry  III.  mem.  3.  In  the  fame  prince's  reign,  Hugh  de 
Crequeur  is  filled  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  the  fea 
in  thofe  parts. 

After  him,  in  the  year  1292,  Edward  I,  dividing  his  fleet 
into  three  fquadrons,  gave  the  three  officers  commanding 
them  the  name  of  admirals;  and  the  like  command  and 
character  was  given  to  three  other  fuch  officers,  in  the 
time  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Edward  II;  which  prince 
being  likewife  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Edward  III,  in  his  reign 
a  parliament  was  called,  to  provide  lor  the  peace  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  realm,  by  Land  and  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard II,  Hugh  Calveilee  was  made  admiral  of  the  fea,  and 
fo  others,  as  appears  by  the  general  lift  of  admirals;  by 
which  it  is  plain,  provifion  was  no  lefs  punctually  made  by 
the  kings  and  parliament  of  England  for  the  defence  of  the 
fea,  than  for  the  fupport  of  the  government  by  land  ;  and 
of  what  nature  the  commiffions  granted  to  thofe  admirals 
were,  may  be  feen  by  the  form  thereof,  yet  extant,  of 
which  we  have  tranfcribed  as  much  as  is  necefTary  to  exprefs 
the  extent  of  their  jurifdiction  in  thofe  days. 
4  We  give  and  grant  to  N the  office  of  our  great  ad- 

*  miral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the  domi- 
c  nions  and  iflands  belonging  to  the  fame  ;  alfo  of  our  town 
4  of  Calais,  and  our  marches  thereof,  Normandy,  Gaf- 
4  coigne,  and  Aquitain:  and   we  made,  appointed,  and  or- 

*  dained,  and  by   thefe  prefenti  we  make,  appoint,  and  or- 

*  dain,  him  the  faid  N our  admiral  of  England,  Ireland, 

'  and  Wales,  and  our  dominions  and  ifles  of  the  fame,  our 
'  town   of  Calais,    and  our  marches  thereof,    Normandy, 

*  Gafcoigne,  and   Aquitain :    as  alfo  general  governor  over 

*  all  our  fleets  and  feas  of  our  faid  kingdoms  of  England  and 
c  Ireland,  our  dominions  and  iflands  belonging  to  the  fame. 

And  know  ye  further,  that  of  our  fpecial  grace,  and 
upon  certain  knowlege,  &c.  we  give  and  grant  unto  the 
faid  N— ,  our  great  admiral  of  England,  and  governor- 
general  over  our  fleets  and  feas  aforefaid,  all  manner  of 
juiifdictions,  authorities,  liberties,  offices,  fees,  profits, 
duties,  emoluments,  wrecks  of  the  fea,  regards,  advan- 
tages, commodities,  preheminences,  and  privileges  what- 
foever,  &c. 

King  Edward  VI,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a 
commiffion  to  John  earl  of  Warwick,  his  admiral,  wherein 
he  calls  him  *  Our  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Ca- 
'  lais,  and  Boulogne,  and  marches  of  the  fame,  and  of  Nor- 

*  inandy,  Gafcoigne,  and  Aquitain,  as  alfo  governor-general 

*  of  all  our  fleets  and  feas.' 

From  thefe  forms  of  the  commiffions  of  our  Englifh  admirals, 
for  feveral  ages  paft,  we  fhall  only  infer,  that  the  coafts  of 
the  tranfmarine  provinces  mentioned  in  the  faid  commiffions, 
are  only  inferted  to  denote  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  fea 
that  is  thereby  committed  to  their  charge  and  protection  ;  for 
either  the  names  of  the  provinces  of  France  inferted  in  thefe 
commiffions  muft  fignify  fomething  or  nothing:  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  fuppofe  they  fignify  nothing  ;  and  if  they  denote  any 
thing,  it  muft  be  the  bounds  of  our  admiral's  jurifdiction, 
for  the  following  reafons. 

I.  It  cannot  be  imagined  the  names  of  thefe  provinces  are 
there  inferted  in  confequence  of  our  king's  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France,  for  then  they  would  have  given  their  ad- 
mirals the  title  of  admirals  of  England,  France,  &c.  befides, 
the  Englifh  were  driven  out  of  France,  except  Calais,  and 
the  Englifh  pale  in  Picardy,  before  the  names  of  any  of  thefe 
provinces,  Aquitain  only  excepted,  were  mentioned  in  the 
commiffions  of  the  admirals  of  England.  By  wh'ch  it  ap- 
pears, II.  That  the  kings  of  England  only  added  the  names 
of  thofe  provinces  in   their  admirals  commiffions,    for  the 


better  diftinction  of  their  boundaries:  for  while  they  pof- 
fefled  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  there  was  none- 
ceffity  of  mentioning  them  in  their  commiffions,  becaufe  the 
dominion  of  thofe  feas  belonged  to  them  as  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  as  dukes  of  Normandy,  Aquitain,  &c.  but 
having  been  difpoffefTcd  of  thefe,  by  adding  them  afterwards 
as  bounds  of  the  jurifdic-lion  of  their  admirals,  they  intended 
to  prevent  all  differences  about  the  extent  of  their  ancient 
dominion,  as  kings  of  England  over  the  fea. 
It  appears  by  the  inflrument  before  mentioned,  prefented  to 
the  commiffioners  appointed  by  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  to  determine  certain  maritime  differences,  that, 
by  the  confent  of  all  the  trading  nations  in  Europe,  the  kin^s 
of  England  had  then  been  in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  fea  by  immemorial  prefcription  ;  that  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea  belongs  to  them,  not  becaufe  they  were 
Domini  utriufque  ripse,  when  they  had  both  England  and 
Normandy,  and  were  lords  of  both  fhores :  for  Edward  I, 
at  that  time,  had  not  Normandy,  but  that  it  is  infeparably 
appendant  to  the  kingdom  of  England.  Our  kings  being  fu- 
perior  lords  of  the  faid  feas,  by  reafon,  as  the  very  record 
mentions,  of  the  faid  kingdom  ;  and  fince  the  fovereignty  of 
the  fea  did  always  belong  to  the  king  or  England,  not  in  any 
other  right  than  that  of  the  kingdom,  no  prince  or  ftate  ought, 
or  can  doubt,  the  title  by  which  our  prefent  claim  is  deduced. 
It  is  objected,  That  admirals  were  eftablifhed  many  centuries 
ago  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  they  had  the  fame  power  as  the  Englifh  admirals 
had  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  evident  that  thofe  officers 
were  at  firft  only  occafional  commanders  of  naval  forces,  on 
certain  expeditions ;  and  fo  far  were  they  from  pretending 
to  any  real  jurifdiction  in  the  fea  itfelf,  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  France,  that  they  were,  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  moft  part  foreigners  and  mercenaries,  hired  for  fome 
prefent  fervice,  for  which  we  fhall  give  a  very  unfufpected 
teftimony,  viz.  that  of  Joannes  Tillius,  a  clerk  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  who  in  his  fecond  book  de  Rebus  Gallia's 
fays,  '  The  kingdom  of  France  having  been  leffcned  by 
'  inteftine   divifions,  and  its   kings  reduced    to  narrow  do- 

*  minions  by  their  potent  vaffals,  (fuch  as  the  kings  of  Eng- 
4  land,  who  poflefled  Normandy,  Aquitain,  and  other  coun- 

*  tries,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Pro- 

*  vence,  and  Languedoc)  and  having  for  a  long  time  no 
'  command  in  the  lea,  had  confequently  no  occafion  for  ad- 

*  mirals,  'till  they  undertook  the  expedition  for  the  Holy 
4  Land,  in  which  they  made  ufe  of  mercenaries,  whom  they 

*  hired   of    the   Genoefe,    Spaniards,   and   other  maritime 

*  nations  expert  in  the  art  of  navigation,  with  whom 
'  they  agreed  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  forces,'  &c.  — 
Which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  the  lift  of  French  admirals, 
where EngerenaeusConoeus  is  the  firft  that  is  faid  to  have  en- 
joyed that  dignity,  which  was  conferred  upon  him,  according 
to  Joannes  Feronius,  by  Philip  the  Bold,  king  of  France, 
about  the  year  1280.  And  Joannes  Tillius  makes  the  in- 
ftitution  of  that  office  of  a  later  date  ;  for,  according  to 
him,    '  Amaurius,    vifcount  of  Narbonne,    was  firft  made 

*  admiral  of  France,  about  the  year  1300:  nor  do  the 
4  edicts  and  decrees  of  Charles  V.  and  VI,  Lewis  XII, 
'  Francis  I,  Henry  II.  and  III,  and  other  PVench  kings, 
4  concerning  marine  affairs,  and  the  admiralty,  feem  to 
4  relate  to  any  thing  but  to  the  goods  and  perfons  of  the  fub- 
4  jects  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  the  enemies  taken  in 

*  time  of  war  by  them:  for  though  the  admirals  of  France 

*  be  therein  ftiled  our  lieutenant-general,  throughout  the 
4  fea,  and  the  fhores  thereof,  yet  that  lieutenant-general, 
c  as  they  call  him,  never  had  any  command  over  any  part 
4  of  the  fea  flowing  between  Britain  and  France,  as  a  pro- 
4  vince,  or  dominion,  belonging  to  his  mafter  the  king  of 
4  France,  but  only  over  the  fhips  and  naval  forces  of  the 
4  faid  king  paffing  through  the  Britifh  Seas,  much  in  the  fame 
4  manner  that  any  fovereign  prince  commands  and  governs 
4  the  perfons  belonging  to  his  own  retinue,  though  in  a 
4  foreign  country,  but  without  pretending  to  have  any 
4  jurifdiction  out  of  his  own  family,  in  that  territory.' 

As  to  the  French  kings  having  at  the  beginning,  been  in 
pofleffion  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Flanders ;  (though 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  their  kingdom  was  for  a  long 
time  difpoffefled  of  them),  the  pofleffion  of  the  fhore,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  out  of  Grotius,  gives  no  title  to 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  flowing  before  it.  And  Julius  Pa- 
cius  de  Domin.  Maris  Adriatici,  writes,  That  the  right  to 
the  fea  arifes  not  from  the  pofleffion  of  the  fhores,  for  the 
fea  and  land  make  diftinct  territories.  It  is  no  more  ne- 
cefTary that  every  fea-town  fhould  command  100  miles  at  fea, 
than  that  each  city  fhould  command  100  miles  by  land. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  the  land  is  called  the  Realm, 
but  the  fea  the  Dominion  ;  and  as  the  lofs  of  one  pro- 
vince does  not  infer  that  the  prince  muft  refign  up  the  reft  j 
fo  the  lofs  of  the  land  territory  does  not,  by  concomitancy, 
argue  the  lofs  of  the  adjacent  feas. 

It  appears  further,  that  the  office  of  admiral  was  at  firft 
occafional  in  France;  for  that,  though  all  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  as  the  conftable,  mafter  of  the  horfe, 
great  mafter  of  the   houfhold,  and  others,  have  each  their 
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particular  ftation  in  the  parliament  of  Paris;  yet  it  was  pofi- 
tively  denied,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  to  Galpar  de  Coligni, 
admiral  of  France;  and  Henry  of  Montmerancy  feemed  to  be 
convinced  of  the  French  admirals  narrow  jurildidtion,  when, 
in  the  year  1612,  caufing  a  (fatue  to  be  erected  at  Chantilly, 
in  honour  of  his  father  the  duke  of  Montmerancy,  he  ftiles 
himfelf  onlv,  in  the  infeription,  Navalis  militue  magifter,  or 
general  of  the  militia  by  fea,  he  being  admiral  of  France.  The 
pofl'eflion  of  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  jerfey,  and  fome  other 
ifleson  the  coafts  of  Normandy  by  the  kings  of  England,  is 
made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  extent  of  their  domi- 
nion over  the  Channel,  and  that  thofe  iflands  do  not  belong 
to  them  as  an  appendant  or  remainder  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  it  appears,  by  feveral  treaties  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  other  princes,  that  thofe  ifles  arefpokenof  as 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England  :  and  in  the  grant  made 
of  them  by  Henry  V.  to  his  brother  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
that  prince  was  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  them,  without  any 
recognition  to  be  made  to  that  king,  or  his  heirs,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  prerogative  of  the  crown  for  any  other  tenure 
held  of  him  out  of  the  faid  iflands,  which  may  in  any  manner 
belong  to  the  faid  iflands,  caflle,  or  dominions.  And  befides 
it  is  certain,  that  Henry  duke  of  Warwick  was,  by  Henry 
VI,  made  king  of  thofe  iflands,  and  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Now  it  is  not  probable  that  prince  would  have  erected  them 
into  a  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  poflefled  them  by  a  title  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  an  appendant  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Our  kings  have  frequently  forbidden  hoftilities  between  fo- 
reigners at  war  with  one  another,  within  fuch  diftances  from 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  thofe  iflands  as  to  them  feemed 
convenient :  and  we  fhall  fee,  by  a  patent  granted  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerfey,  that  he  gave  them  the 
privileges  contained  in  it,  from  no  other  principle  than  as  he 
wasmalierof  the  BritishSe  as.  This  patent  was  confirmed 
bv  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  By  which  '  all  mer- 
chants, natives  or  ftrangers,  and  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
'  are  allowed,  in  time  of  war,  freely,  lawfully,  and  fe- 
4  curely,  to  fail  into  and  about,  and  frequent  the  faid  ifland 
«  and  the  coafts  thereof,  with  their  fhips  and  goods,  as  well 
«  for  fhelter  againft  foul  weather,  as  upon  any  other  lawful 
«  oc.a'ions,  and  there  to  ufe  free  traffic  and  commerce,  and 
*  to  abide  with  all  fecurity  and  fafety,  and  to  come  thence 
'  and  return  thither  at  pleafure,'  &c. 

This  dominion  of  the  ifleson  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and 
all  the  iflands  within  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  Sea,  is  no  in- 
confiderable  prool  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  them. 

That  they  had  always  a  right  of  impofing  tributes  for  the  pro- 
tection given  by  them  to  foreigners  within  their  feas,  might 
be  further  evinced,  from  variety  of  other  remarkable  m- 
ftances:  we  fhall  only  infert  the  following  abftract  of  the 
records  of  parliament,  as  it  may  be  feen  in  the  original  Nor- 
man, Rot.  Pari.  2  Rich.  II.  article  38.  in  fchedula,  of  which 
the  following  articles  are  a  tranflation. 

The  merchants  of  London  having  been  confulted  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  mayor  of  London,  about 
the  proper  methods  for  the  guard  and  defence  of  the  North- 
ern English  Seas,  it  was  refolved  by  the  commons 
in  parliament,  Tnat  that  fea  fhould  be  guarded  by  two  men 
of  war,  two  barks,  and  two  bilanders,  armed  for  war,  and 
exact  of  al!  fhips  as  follows : 

(1.)  Of  all  fhips  and  barks,  of  what  burthen  foever  (except 
fhips  bringing  goods  from  Flanders  to  London,  or  carrying 
wool  or  (kins  from  London  to  Calais,  which  were  alfo  to 
pay  for  their  convoy,  if  they  required  any)  pafling  through  the 
iaid  fea,  for  the  voyage  going  and  returning,  6  d.  per  ton. 
(2.)  Of  all  fifher  boats  fifhing  in  that  fea  for  herring,  6d.  a 
week  per  ton. 

(3.)  Of  all  fhips  or  boats  fifhing  there  for  other  forts  of  fifh, 
6d.  per  ton  every  three  weeks. 

(4.)  Of  all  Newcaftle  colliers,  6d.  per  ton  every  three  months. 
(5.)  Of  all  other  fhips  and  veffels  trading  with  Pruflia, 
Norway,  or  any  other  of  thofe  parts  beyond  fea,  for  the 
voyage  going  and  returning,  6d.  per  ton. 
Nor  have  the  kings  of  England  been  contented  with  ex- 
acting tribute,  as  an  acknowlegement  of  their  dominion  in 
the  Britifh  Seas  ;  they  always  obliged  all  foreigners  pafling 
through  their  feas  to  pay  them  fuch  other  homages  and  to- 
kens of  (ubmiffion,  as  are  fufficient  to  prove  they  acquiefced 
in  the  lawfulnefs  of  their  title  to  that  dominion.  It  was  ever 
accounted  even  treafon  for  any  fhip,  of  any  nation  what- 
foever,  to  refufe  to  acknowlege  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  England,  by  finking  their  colours,  lowering  their  top-fails, 
&c.  or  performing  fuch  other  ceremonies  as  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  admirals,  or  captains,  of  any  of  the  king's 
navies,  or  (hips  meeting  with  foreigners  at  fea;  and  fuch  as 
refufed  ft*  to  do,  forfeited  ipfo  facto,  by  that  refufal,  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  to  which  they  might  otherwife  be  intjtled 
as  allies,  and  were  punifhable  by  the  king  of  England,  or 
his  admirals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  committed 
a  crime  within  the  jui  ifdiction  of  his  territories  by  land. 
Thefe ceremonies,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  the  preceding  pages, 
have  been  for  many  ages  exacted  by  the  Englifh  kings,  with 
all  imaginable  rigour.  By  an  article  of  the  Offensive 
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and  Defensive  League,  concluded  between  the  French 
and  Dutch,  anno  1635,  it  was  agreed,  '  That  if  at  any 
'  time  the  Dutch  fleet  (which,  according  to  the  league,  was 
4  to  fcour  the   French  coaft  in  the   Mediterranean  from  pi- 

*  rates)   fhould  meet  with  the  French  fleet,  the  Dutch  ad- 

*  miral  fhould,  at  his  firft  approach  to  the  French,  ftrike 
4  his  colours  and  lower  his  top-fail,  and  afterwards  falute  the 
'  Fiench  admiral  with  guns;  which  falutation  the  French  ad- 
4  miral  was  to  return  with  guns  only  *.'  —  But  even  the  duty 
of  the  flag  there  claimed  by  the  French  in  ihe  Mediterra- 
nean, is  vaftly  inferior  to  that  due  to  the  English  in  their 
feas,  the  firft  being  only  a  bare  token  of  lefpect,  the  refufal  of 
which  could,  at  mull,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  breach  of 
the  league;  whereas  the  homage  paid  to  the  English  being  a 
real  and  fundamental  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  contempt 
of  it  is,  as  has  been  faid,  deemed  to  be  open  rebellion,  and  the 
contemners  may  lawfully  be  invaded  in  an  hoftile  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  and  inftructions  that  are  given  to  the  ad- 
miralsand  commanders  of  the  English  Navies  and  Ships. 

*  Leo  ab  Aitzmet  Hilt.  Tratt.  Pacis  Belg.  pag.   177.   edit. 
Lugd.  Batav.  4.  1054. 

Another  point,  in  relation  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
England  to  the  dominion  of  their  feas,  is  the  practice  very 
much  ufed  of  old  by  them,  to  extend  their  embargoes  all 
over  the  British  Seas,  and  feize  foreign  fhips  paffing 
there,  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  within  their  own  harbours, 
and  employing  them  in  their  own  fervice,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  mandate,  iflued  out  by  king  John  to  this 
purpofe. 

4  The  king  to  all  Sturemanni  (fea  captains  and  officers) 
'  and  Marinelli  (mariners  or  fea  foldiers)  and  merchants 

*  of  England  ufing  the  fea,  greeting:  Know  ye,  that  we 
'  have  fent    Alanus  Juvo  of  Sorham,   Walter  Staltun,  Vin- 

*  cent  of  Hayings,  and  Wimund  of  Winchelfea,  with 
'  others  of  our  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  four  faith- 
4  ful  Sturemanni  and  Marinelli  of  our  gallies,  to 
4  arreft  and  fafely  bring  into  England  all  fhips-  that  they  can 

*  find,  with  all  that  (hall  be  found  in  them  :  and  therefore 
'  we  command  you  to  be  aiding  to    them  in  this  bufmefs, 

*  fo  that  ye  be  in  England  with  your  fhips  and  goods  at  fuch 
4  ports  as  they  fhall  appoint :  and  if  any  fhall  attempt  to 
'  refill  them,  contrary  to  our  command,  ye  our  liege 
'  men  are    required  to  affift   them  with   all   your  power,  as 

*  you   tender  yourfelves  and  your  chattels,  and   your  quiet 

*  and  refidence,  and  that  of  all  your  kindred  within  our 
'  dominions.' 

Much  the  fame  order  was  given  by  Edward  III,  to  Thomas 
de  Wenlock,  vice-admiral  of  his  weftern  fleet,  to  feize 
and  arreft  all  fhips  for  his  immediate  fervice.  However, 
a  competent  hire  was  always  allowed  for  (hips  fo  irnpreft, 
according  to  their  burthen,  and  the  number  of  their 
hands. 

That  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  kings  of  England  to  grant 
paflports,  or  fafe-conducts,  to  fuch  foreigners  as  defired  li- 
berty to  pafs  through  their  feas,  may  alfo  be  fufficiently 
proved,  out  of  the  records  of  parliament,  where  will  be 
found  the  conditional  claufe  of  fuch  paflports,  '  That  the 
4  perfons  who  had  obtained  them  fhould  not  convey,  or 
4  caufe  any  thing  to  be  conveyed,  nor  in  any  manner  re- 
4  lieve  nor  impart  any  thing  to  be  conveyed,  nor  in  any  man- 
4  ner  relieve  nor  impart  any  thing  to  the  king's  enemies  in 
4  France.'  And  in  Edward  the  Firft's  time  it  was  always  a 
peculiar  injunction  laid  upon  his  fea  commanders,  That  they 
fhould  take  fpecial  care  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  fo- 
vereignty which  his  predecellbrs,  the  kings  of  England, 
were  wont  to  have  in  the  Sea,  concerning  the  explication 
and  amendment  of  the  laws,  which  had  been  by  them  in- 
ftituted  for  the  government  of  all  nations  and  people  navi- 
gating in  the  Englifh  Seas ;  than  which  nothing  can  more 
explicitly  demonftrate  that  they  poflefled  the  dominion  of 
them. 

In  a  pafTport  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  to  Farrando 
Urtis  de  Sarachione,  a  Spaniard,  that  king  permits  him  to 
fail  freely  from  the  port  of  London  through  his  kingdoms, 
dominions,  and  jurifdictions,  to  the  town  of  Rochelle.  And 
what  can  be  meant  by  Dominions  and  Jurisdictions 
here,  but  thofe  of  the  feas  flowing  between  London  and 
Rochelle?  And  the  ambafTadors  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
and  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the  paflports  they  obtained 
of  the  fame  king  Henry,  are  therein  allowed  free  paflage 
through  all  the  places,  territories,  and  dominions,  under  his 
power,  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land  :  whereas  the  paflports 
granted  by  feveral  kings  of  France  to  the  embafladors  of  the 
kings  of  England,  only  run  thus: 


-,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  all  our 
'  governors  and  fubjects,  greeting,'  &c. 
The  reafon  of  which  muft  certainly  be  this,  that  the  king 
of  England  being  himfelf  lord  of  the  fea,  there  was  no  ne- 
ceflity  that  the  kings  of  France  (hould  fecure  them  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  jurifdiction ;  which  John  king  of 
Sweden  feems  very  well  to  underftand,  when  in  his  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the   year  1587,  he    defires  leave  for 
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Olaus  Wormseus,  one  of  his  fubjects,  to  pafs  through  her 
Majefty's  Sea  Dominions,  to  carry  fome  merchandize 
into  Spain. 

The  *  Hamburghers  and  the  Hanfe-Towns  petitioned  for 
licence  to  tranlport  corn  thither  about  the  fame  time,  and 
were  pofitively  forbidden,  being  told  plainly,  That  fuch 
as  lhould  prefume  to  go  beyond  a  former  licence,  '  fhould 
4  for  that  bold  preemption   fuffer  the  lofs  of  all  their  goods 

*  and  effects,  in  cafe  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of  her 

*  Majefty's  fhips  of  war,  or  others.' 

*  June  30,  anno  1598. 

Wetefeldius  and  Bernfcovius,  ambafladors  from  Chriftian 
IV,  king  of  Denmark,  defiring  the  fame  liberty  of  tranf- 
porting  corn  to  Spain,  by  order  from  their  mailer,  were 
anfwered,    '  That  her  Majefty  could  by  no  means  confent 

*  to  the  king  of  Denmark's   demands;   neither  would  (he 

*  grant  fuch  a  liberty  to  her  own  fubjects,  or  any  elfe,  'till 

*  the  war  between  her  and  the  Spaniards  was  at  an  end.' 

If  queen  Elizabeth  was  not  fovereign  of  the  English 
Seas,  why  did  fo  many  ftates  humbly  requeft  her  for  pri- 
vileges which  fhe  had  no  right  to  grant  or  refufe  ?  The  fre- 
quent applications  that  have  been  made  by  foreign  potentates 
for  obtaining  liberty  to  fifti  in  the  English  Seas,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  that  privilege  has  been  granted, 
are  other  proofs  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  Englifh  dominion 
in  their  feas. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  tribute  impofed  upon 
fifhermen  in  the  English  Seas,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II, 
and  in  the  Irifh  Seas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  to  which  we 
fhall  now  add  fome  notable  inftances  of  the  fame  nature. 
We  find  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward I,  a  protection  was  granted  by  that  prince  for  the  men 
of  Holland,  &c.  to  this  purpofe  : 

*  The  king  to  his  trufty  and  well-beloved  John  de  Buteturtu, 

*  warden  of  the  portof  Jerncmouth,  greeting:  being  informed 

*  that  men  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friezland,  who  arc  now 
'  in  amity  with  us,  defign  to  come  and  fifh  in  our  fea,  near 
4  Jernemouth,  we  require  you  to  caufe  public  proclamation 

*  to  be  made  once  or  twice  a  week,  forbidJing  all  manner 

*  of  perfons  whatfoever  employed  in  our  fervice,  to  prefume 

*  to  do,  or  caufe  to  be  done,  to  thefe  men,  any  injury  or 

*  damage,  &c.' 

The  records  are  full  of  fuch  protections  in  the  reigns  of  that 
king's  fucceffors,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  Richard  II,  Hen- 
ry IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI ;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  ap- 
pears by  Rot.  Franciae,  38  Henry  VI.  mem.  9  and  14.  fre- 
quently gave  licences,  efpecially  to  the  French,  to  fifh  in 
his  Seas,  prescribing  a  certain  time,  as  well  as  the  fize  of 
the  boats,  they  or  others  were  to  fifh  in.  So  jealous  have  our 
princes  always  been  of  this  prerogative,  that  Edward  VI.  ap- 
pointed cuftodes,  condudtores,  and  waftores,  guardians,  con- 
ductors, and  wafters,  with  a  fpecial  power  to  protect  the 
Fishermen  upon  the  coaft  of  Suffolk;  for  which  protection 
a  tribute  was  levied  on  the  fifhers,  according  to  their  burthen. 
The  words  of  their  commiffion  will  (hew  us  what  their  office 
was :  they  had  power  to  *  raife  and  collect  all  coffs,  charges, 

*  and  expences,  to  arreft  and  apprehend  all  perfons  who  lhould 

*  pretend  to  protect,  conduct,  or  wafte  the. fifhermen,  and  to 

*  commit  them  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  be  kept  fecurely, 

*  'till  the  king  fhould  be  pleafed  to  give  order  for  their  de- 

*  livery.'  And  in  the  patents  of  that  nature  granted  by  Ri- 
chard III.  and  Henry  VII,  thefe  officers  were  impowered 
to  exact  this  tribute,  '  even  though  any  one  or  more  of  the 

*  faid  filhermen  may  have  obtained  letters  of  fafe-conduct 

*  [fee  the  article  of  Safe-Conduct]  from  any  other  king, 

*  prince,  potentate,  or  governor  whatfoever.' 

Queen  Mary  I.  being  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  granted, 
for  a  fine  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  ioool.  to  be  paid  into  the 
treafury  of  Ireland,  a  general  licence  for  the  Nether  land- 
ers to  fish  on  the  Northern  Parts  of  that 
Kingdom.  Mr  Camden  in  his  Britannia,  fpeaking  of  the 
Northern  Sea,  which  waihes  the  coaft  of  Yorkftiire,  fays, 

*  The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  firft  obtaining   leave  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  ancient  cuftom,  of  the  governor  of  Scarbo- 
'  rough  caftle,  made  a  very  plentiful  and  advantageous  Her- 

*  ring-Fishing:  the  Englifh  referving  only  the  honour 

*  and  privilege  to  themfelves,  have,  by  a  very  condemnable 

*  negligence,  always  refigned  thePROFiT  to  Strangers.' 
This  liberty  of  Pishing  in  the  English  Seas  has  been 
always  requefted  by  Strangers,  and  particularly  by  the 
French,  though  they  would  gladly  ufurpafhareof  the  Ma- 
rine Sovereignty,  if  they  had  power  to  maintain  it. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  admirals  ufually  afked  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth  licences  for  the  French  Fishfr- 
men  to  fish  in    the    Neighbouring    Seas    for 

'■  that  Prince's  own  Table. 
Jilh  do  not  pretend  that  their  kings  were  foveieigns 
of  the  Caledonian  and  Deucaledonian  Seas,  'till  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  was  united  to  that  of  England,  under  James  I. 
Though  the  ancient  Scot:,  enjoyed,  without  any  competitors, 
the  fovereignty  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  feas  with  which 
are    ./.tilled;  yet  they  had,  for  many  ages  to- 


gether,  a  continual  controverfy  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  about  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  Caledonian  Sea,  to  the  poffeffion  of  which  they  all  pre- 
tended ;  and,  in  the  main,  the  government  of  thole  feas  did 
for  the  molt  part  accompany  the  fovereignty  of  the  Orcades 
and  other  iflands  fituate  near  them  ;  which,  after  many  re- 
volutions and  changes  of  mafters,  did  at  length  devolve  upon 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland,  who  peaceably  pofleiied 
them  a  long  time:  for  about  the  year  1468,  Chriftiern,  king 
of  Denmark,  furrendered  the  Orcades  and  Scotland  to  James 
III,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, and  refigned  the  right  to  thofe  ifles  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  By  which  furrender  and  refignation,  the  Scots  kings 
became  pofieffed  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Northern  Sea?,  in 
which  they  are  fituate,  as  well  as  of  the  ifles.  Nor  have  the 
Scots  neglected,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  affert  their  dominion 
of  the  adjacent  feas.  Mr  Welwood,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
that  nation,  in  a  treatife  he  wrote  of  the  dominion  of  the  ad- 
jacent feas,  takes  notice  of  a  quarrel  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Scots,  about  the  propriety  of 
the  fea,  which,  at  laft,  was  compofed  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, '  That  the  Dutch  Fisher- Boats  fhould  not 
«  come  within  80  miles  of  the  fhore,  and  that,  in  cafe  they 

*  fhould  be  driven  in  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  they  fhould 
c  pay  a  certain  tribute  at  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  where  a 

*  caftle  was  built  and  fortified  chiefly  on  that  occafion  ;  and 

*  the  Dutch,  for  fome  time,  did  really  and  effectually  pay 
'  that  tribute,'  &c. 

In  a  parliament  held  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  that  dominion  was  again  affertecl,  and  all 
foreigners  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fish  within  the  extent 
of  the  Scottish  Seas,  without  licence.  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  had  that  act  confirmed  and 
enlarged:   '  And  all  fifhers,  or  other  perfons  whatfoever,  oc- 

*  cupying  the  Scottish  Sea,  and  fishing  for  herrings 
'  or  white  fifh,  were  enjoined  to  bring  the  fame  to  be  fofd 
'  at  Free  Ports  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  his 
'  Majefty  and  his  fubjects  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 

*  vantages  and  emoluments  which  God  had  appointed  for 

*  them.' 

Since  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Scottish  Sea,  and  the  other  feas  with 
it,  which  we  have  taken  notice  of  in  fpeaking  of  the  extent 
of  the  British  Seas,  devolved  upon  the  kings  and  queens 
of  Great-Britain  ;  and  we  fhall,  in  the  fequel,  obferve  how 
they  have  been  careful  to  affert  and  maintain  it. 
But  we  muft  firft  take  notice,  that  the  Englifh  had  great  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  in  the  Northern  Seas  granted  them 
by  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  had  at  firft  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  commerce  and  traffic  in  fome  parts  of 
them.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  by  a  treaty  made  in  the  year 
1485,  between  Henry  VII.  and  John  II,  kings  of  England 
and  Norway,  that  the  Englifh  fhould  for  ever  enjoy  the  li- 
berty of  fifliing,  trading,  and  failing  fjfely  and  fecurely  to 
Ireland,  called  in  the  treaty  the  ifland  of  Tyle,  and  of 
buying,  felling,  and  merchandizing  in  thofe  feas,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ports,  provided  that  by  pe- 
titioning for  fuch  liberty  once  in  feven  years,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Norway  in  thofe  feas. 
Thus  we  find  the  dominion  of  the  fea  is  n<  t  only  capable  of 
being  poffeffed,  but  that  other  princes,  befides  the  kings  of 
England,  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  it.  '  Frederic  II,  king  of 
'  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  a  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in 

*  the  year  1585,  fays,  That  if  the  Englifh  abftained  from 
1  doing  any  injury,  they  fhould   enjoy  their  former  liber- 

*  ties  and  privileges,  without  petitioning  any  more  for  li- 
'  cences.' 

This  privilege  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  fovereign  of 
thofe  feas  at  firft,  but  having  been  long  enjoyed,  the  Englifh 
pleaded  a  right  of  it  by  prefcription.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  have  a  better  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  Northern 
Sea  towards  the  coafts  of  Greenland:  for  their  Mufcovy  com- 
pany firft  acquired  a  right  to  that  fea  by  actual  occupation, 
their  Mariners  being  the  difcoverers  of  it,  and  their 
Fishers  improved  the  whale-fifhing. 
An  actual  and  primary  poffrflion  is  much  more  fufficient  than 
an  intentional  one,  to  veft  the  difcoverers  with  a  title  to  the 
propriety  of  the  thing  fo  difcovered  :  of  which  king  James  I. 
feemed  very  fenfible,  when  in  his  letters  of  credence  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  ambafTador  to  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Provinces,  he  fays,  '  That  the  Fishings  in  the 
'  Northern  Seas,  towards  the  coafts  of  Greenland,  were 
'  acquired  by  right  for  him,  and  his  only.'  Notwithftand- 
ing  which,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hollanders  have  been  too 
unfriendly,  by  incroaching  upon  the  British  Fisheries, 
not  only  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  even  on  the coafts 

of  G  R  E  A  T-Br  I T  A  I N. 

We  fhall  now  obferve  how  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great- 
Britain  have  afferted  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  Seas,  fince 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
When  king  James  I.  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  in  profound  peace,  ex- 
cept the  Dutch  and  Spaniards;  and  the  quiet  of  the  Englim 
Seas  was  in  fome  meafure  difturbed  by  the  frequent  boftui' 
e  ties 
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ties  that  happened  between  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch ;  upon 
which  he  published  a  proclamation,  forbidding  (as  lord  of 
thofe  feas)  any  fort  of  injury  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  ei- 
ther party,  within  certain  limits  which  he  appointed,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  proclamation  itfelf. 

*  Ourpleafureis,  that  within  our  ports,  havens,  roads,  creeks, 

*  or  other  places  of  our  dominion,  or  fo  near  to  any  of  our 

*  faid  ports  and  havens  as  may  be  reafonably  conftrued  to  be 

*  within  that  title,  limit,  or  precinct,  there  fhall  be  no  force, 

*  violence,  or  offence,  fuffered  to  be  done,  either  from  men 

*  of  war  to  men  of  war,  or  men  of  war  to  merchantmen,  or 
«  merchantmen  to  merchantmen,  of  either  party,  &c.' 
And  though  that  proclamation  did  only  prohibit  the  commit- 
ting of  hoftilities  within  or  near  certain  creeks,  bays,  ports, 
and  harbours,  (which  were  called  the  king's  chambers,  fome 
of  which  took  in  30  leagues  of  the  fea)  no  inference  can  be 
brought  thence  to  deftroy  that  prince's  title  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  English  Sea  ;  for  he  al- 
lows the  two  nations  at  war  between  themfelves  (but  both 
at  peace  with  him)  to  invade,  attack,  and  make  prize  of  one 
another  in  the  open  fea:  nor  did  the  Spaniards  make  any 
fcruple  to  claim  the  king  of  England's  protection  againft  their 
enemies  the  Dutch,  and  all  others  whatfoever,  not  only 
within  the  feas  abovementioned,  but  all  over  the  English 
Seas,  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  his 
dominion  as  the  land,  as  appears  by  the  difcourfe  of  their 
advocate  here,  who  pleads  it  inexprefs  terms;  adding,  *  That 
«  towards  the  north  and  weft  the  kingsofGreat-Britain'sSEA 
«  Dominions  were  of  a  vaft  extent;  for  that  the  northern 
'  coaft  of  Britain  having  no  oppofite  fhore,  their  fea  jurif- 
«  diction  that  way    had   no  limits ;  and   the  fouth  of  Ire- 

*  land  lying  oppofite  to  Spain,  and  the  weft  to  the  Indian 
'  countries  belonging  to  that  crown,  were  confequently 
'  bounded  by  them.'  So  far  did  this  Spanifh  lawyer  make 
the  dominion  of  our  kings  extend.  Whether  he  has  extended 
it  too  far  or  not,  we  (hall  not  undertake  to  determine,  but 
make  no  difficulty  to  affirm,  that  the  Hollanders  have,  of  all 
nations,  been  too  free  with  the  Englifh  on  this  occafion,  and 
encioached  too  much  on  our  Marine  Sovereignty. 
This  is  faid  without  any  defign  to  revive  old  mifunderftand- 
ings.  or  to  put  any  Briton  out  of  humour  with  our  ancient 
and  natural  allies,  who  have  appeared  fo  refolutely  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  and  are  now,  we  hope,  in  a  ftrict  alliance 
with  GreavBritain  *. 

*  However  incompatible  the  interefts  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  fome,  in  re- 
lation to  their  commercial  concerns,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
poffible  to  promote  and  cement  a  union  in  this  great  and 
effential  point,  which,  if  it  could  be  happily  effected,  would 
tend  more  fubftantiaJly  to  the  reciprocal  lading  intereft  of 
both  powers,  than  treaties  and  alliances  founded  on  any  other 
principles  only:  for  this  commercial  concert  and  good  un-> 
derftanding  would  enable  us,  by  means  of  our  joint  maritime 
ftrength,  both  mercantile  and  otherwife,  not  only  to  preferve 
that  ihare  of  trade  and  naval  power  we  both  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs,  but  toincreafethem  at  the  expenceof  our  common  ene- 
mies,and  fo  keep  them  in  fubje£tion,that  they  may  never  have 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  either  ftate.  Let  it  be  fuppofed, 
for  inftance,  that  fuch  a  ftrift  and  interefting  connection 
fubfifted  at  prefent  between  thefe  two  powers,  would  not 
tlm  effectually  prevent  thofe  meafures  that  the  French  feem 
to  be  now  taking  to  injure  our  trade  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
ell'ewhere?  And  if  the  French  carry  the  point  at  which  they 
aim  in  Afia,  againft  Great-Britain,  and  fettle  the  French 
empire  there,  according  to  the  fyftem  that  it  is  faid  Dupleix 
has  formed,  may  not  the  Dutch  likewife  foon  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  French  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  If  the 
Englifh  ihould  be  extirpated  from  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies, and  the  French  power  and  commerce  is  raifed  there,  in 
the  like  proportion  as  that  of  England  fhall  decline,  what  hin- 
ders but  that  France  may  foon  totally  deftroy  the  Dutch  power 
there  alfo  r  For  when  the  power  that  England  and  France 
now  have  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  united  in  the  hands  of  France- 
alone,  it  would  be  fcarce  poffible  for  the  Dutch  to  fupport 
themfelves  in  their  pofleffiois  and  commerce  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch  mould  heartily  unite  in  preferving  and  increafing  that 
empire  and  commerce  which  they  now  have  in  thefe  Indies, 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  France  there  to  withlland  their 
united  force;  and  would  not  this  enable  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  to  give  law  to  all  other  European  powers  who 
ihould  attempt  any  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?  The 
like  confequence  would  follow  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  theie  two  potentates  in  Europe,  provided  their  interefts 
in  commerce  and  navigation  could  become  one,  and  happi 
ly  coincide,  lor  the  mutual  prefervation  and  glory  of  both 
ftates.  Would  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  ableft  men  of  both 
thefe  Protellant  maritime  empires,  think  ferioufly  of  a  matter 
of  this  high  confequence  to  them,  we  fhould  foon  experience 
the  weight  and  influence  of  fo  happy  a  commercial  concert ; 
it  would  prove,  in  its  confequences,  a  far  more  effectual 
prefer  vative  of  the  ballance  of  power  than  any  other  expe- 
dient, not  only  in  Chnftendom,  but  throughout  the  whole 
globe,  hecaufe  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  in  concert  with 
other  of  their  Proteftant  allies,  would  then  be  able  to  give 
law,  whenever  occafion  fhould  require.  And  this  definable 
union  between  thefe  maritime  powers,  in  regard  to  their 
trading  inte*eft,  may  not  appear  impracticable,  if  ever  it 


fhould  be  thought  of  in  earned  by  the  joint  wifdom  of  both 
rations.  Seethe  articles  United  Provinces,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Netherlands. 

Notwithstanding  king  James  exercifed  great  forbearance  to- 
wards the  Dutch  and  others,  yet  there  was  no  point  of  which 
he  was  more  jealous  than  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  which 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  proclamation,  which  he  iffued 
n  the  year  1600. 
Whereas  we  have  been  contented,  fince  our  coming  to  the 
crown,  to  tolerate  an  indifferent  and  promifcuous  kind  of 
liberty   to  all  our  friends  whatfoever,  to  fifh  within  our 
ftreams,  and  upon  any  of  our  cor.fts  of  Great- Britain,  Ire- 
land, and   other  adjacent   iflands,  fo  far  forth  as  the  per- 
miflion  or  ufe  thereof  might  not  redound  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  our  prerogative  royal,  nor  to  the  hurt  and  damage 
of  our  loving  fubjects,  &c.  finding  our  continuance  herein 
hath  not  only  given  occafion  of  over-great  encroachments 
upon  our  regalities,  or  rather  queftioning  of  our  right,  but 
hath  been  a  means  of  daily  wrongs  to  our  own  people  that 
exercife  the  trade  of  fifhing,  &c.  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  to   our  eftate,    confidering  how   much    the 
ftrength  thereof  confifteth  in  the  power  of  {hipping,  and 
ufe  of  navigation  ;     We  have  thought  it  now  both  juft  and 
neceffary  (in  refpect  that  we  are  now,  by  God's   favour, 
lineally  and  lawfully  poffeffed,  as  well  of  the  ifles  adjacent) 
to  bethink  ourfelves  of  good  and  lawful  means  to  prevent 
thofe  inconveniencies,  and  many   others  depending  upon 
the  fame  :  in  confideration  whereof,  &c.  we  have  refolved 
firft  to  give  notice  to  all  the  world,  that  our  exprefs  plea- 
fure  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft 
next  coming,  no  perfon,  of  what  nation  or  quality  foever, 
being  not  our  natural-born  fubject,  be  permitted  to  fifh  up- 
on any  of  our  coafts  and  feas  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  reft  of  the  \Re-  adjacent,  &c.  until  they  have  orderly 
demanded  and  obtained  licences  from  us,  &c.  upon  pain  of 
fuch  chaftifement  as  lhall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  upon 
wilful  offenders.' 
The  Dutch  got  too  much  by  their  fifhings  on  our  coaft,  to 
be  frightened  with  a  proclamation  :  and  this  pacific  king  had 
no  great  inclination  to  any  harfher  methods  than  what  words 
would  effect.     The   Hollanders  knowing   his  temper,  pre- 
fumed  upon  it  fa  far,  as  to  plead  immemorial  poflcflion.     Up- 
on which  king  James  commanded  his  ambaiTador  at  the  Hague 
to  give  the  States- General  to  underftand,  that  he  expected 
other  fatisfaction  with  reference  to  the  fifhings.     And  indeed 
the  Dutch  dealt  with  him  fo  unfairly  in  that  matter,  that  a 
prince  of  more  martial  temper  would  have  been  provoked  to 
a  rupture;  but  negociations  were  king  James's  beloved  way 
of  concluding  affairs,  and  a  long  one  commenced  about  this, 
in  which  we  fhall  fee  what  was  urged  by  the  Englifh  on  this 
fubject. 

We  fhall  begin,  therefore,  with  an  abftract  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  fecretary  of  ftate  in  England,  to  the  Englifh  am- 
baiTador at  the  Hague,  dated  December  21,  1618,  viz. 
As  to  their  [the  DutchJ  claiming  an  immemorial  poffeflion, 
founded  by  the  law  of  nations,  his  Majefty  will  have  them 
told,  That  the  kings  of  Spain  have  fought  leave  to  nth 
there  (in  the  Britifh  Seas)  by  treaty  from  this  crown,  and 
that  the  king  of  France  (a  nearer  neighbour  to  our  coaft 
than  they)  to  this  day  requefls  leave  for  a  few  veffels  to  fifh 
for  provifion  for  his  own  houfhoid,  and  that  it  appears  fo 
much  the  more  ftrange  to  his  Majefty,  that  they,  being  a 
ftate  of  fo  late  date,flioulcl  be  the  firft  that  would  prefumeto 
queftion  his  Majefty's  ancient  right,  fo  many  hundred  years 
inviolably  poflefied  by  his  progenitors,  and  acknowleged  by 
all  other  ancient  ftates  and  princes.  That  themfelves,  in 
their  public  letters  of  the  laft  of  June,  feemed  then  to  con- 
firm their  immemorial  poffeflion  (as  they  term  it)  with  di- 
vers treaties,  as  by  that  of  the  year  1550;  and  another  be- 
tween his  Majefty's  predeceffor  and  Charles  V,  as  prince  of 
thofe  provinces,  and  not  by  the  law  of  nations.  To  which 
their  laft  plea,  his  Majefty  would  have  them  told,  That  he 
being  an  iflander  prince,  is  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  and 
r'ghts  of  his  own  kingdom,  nor  doth  expect  to  be  taught 
the  laws  <  f  nations  by  them  nor  their  Grotius:  for  his  Ma- 
jelly  taking  this  for  a  high  point  of  his  fovereignty,  will  not 
have  it  flighted  in  any  fafhion  whatfoever,  &c.  Let  them 
advife  to  feek  leave  from  his  Majefty,  and  to  acknowlege 
him  his  right,  as  other  princes  have  done,  and  do;  or  it 
may  well  come  to  pafs  that  they  that  will  needs  bear  all  the 
world  before  them  with  their  Mare  Liberum,  may  foon 
come  to  have  neither  Terram  and  Solum,  nor  Rempubli- 
cam  Liberam.'  To  which  letter  the  ambaiTador  returning 
n  anfwer,  among  other  things  fays,  '  I  told  the  prince  of 
Orange,  That  howfocver  his  Mdjefty,  both  in  honour  of 
his  crown  and  perfon,  and  interelt  of  his  kingdom,  neither 
could  nor  would  any  longer  defift  from  having  his  right  ac- 
knowleged by  this  ftate,  as  well  as  by  all  other  princes  and 
commonweals;  efpecially  findingthe  fame  openly  oppugned 
both  by  their  States  men  of  war,  and  the  writings  of  Grotius, 
and  the  taking  of  John  Brown  the  laft  year,  may  teftify  ; 
yet  this  acknowlrgement  of  a  right  and  due  was  no  exclu- 
fioii  of  grace  and  favour,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country 
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4  paying  that  fmall  tribute  upon  every  one  of  their  bulks 

*  (which  is  not  fo  much  as  difputed   by  any  oilier  nation 

*  whatfoever)  fuch  was  his  Majefly's  well- wiflii ng  to  this 
4  {rate,  that  I  prefumed  of  his  permiffion  to  fufter  them  to 
4  continue   their  courfe    of   frilling,  which   they    might  ufe 

*  thereby  with  more  freedom,  and  lefs  apprehenfion  ot  mo- 

*  leftation  and  lett  than  before,  and  thereby  fpare  the  coft  of 
«  fome  of  their  men  of  war,  which  they  yearly  fend  out,  to 

*  maintain  that  by  force  which  they  might  have  of  courtefy. 
4  The  prince  anfwered,  He  would  do  his  bell  endeavour  to 
'  procure  his  Majefty  contentment,  but  he  doubted  the  Hol- 

*  landers  would  appre hend  the  fame  effect  in  their  payment 

*  for  fifhing,  as  they  found  in  the  paffageof  the  Sound,  where 
«  at  firft  an  ealy  matter  was  demanded  by  the  king  of  Den- 

*  mark,  but  now  more  exacted  than  they  can  poffibly  bear. 

*  And  touching  their  men  of  war  he   faid,  They  muff,  ftill 

*  be  at  the  fame  charge  with  them,  becaufe  of  the  pirates. 
4  He  afked  me  whether  this  freedom  of  fifhing  might  not  be 

*  redeemed  with  a  fum  of  money.     To  which  I  anfwered, 

*  It  was  a  matter  of  royalty,  more  than  of  utility,  though 
4  princes  were  not  to  neglect  their  profit.'  The  fame  am- 
baflador  wrote  home  afterwards,  That  the  States  had  acknow- 
leged  their  commiffioners  in  England  had  gone  beyond  their 
inftruclions  in  ufing  of  the  term  of  immemorial  poffeffion. 
But  this  difpute  dropped,  and  nothing  came  of  it  in  king 
James's  reign,  except  a  verbal  acknowlegement  of  his  do- 
minion in  the  Britifh  Seas,  with  which  this  king  fatisfied  him- 
felf ;  and  his  eafinefs  encouraged  our  neighbours  to  contemn 
the  authority  of  his  fon  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe 
reign  they  committed  innumerable  abufes,  which  provoked 
his  Majefty  to  equip  a  fleet,  and  publifh  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring the  reafon  of  his  making  that  armament,  A.  D.  1636. 
Wherein  having  {hewn  what  outrage  had  been  done  to  his 
father's  and  his  own  prerogative,  by  feveral  people  fifhing  in 
their  feas  without  licence,  he  fays : 

*  We  being  very  fenfible  of  the  premifes,  and  well  knowing 
'  how  far  we  are  obliged  in  honour  to  maintain  the  rights  of 

*  our  crown,  efpecially  of  fo  great  confequence,  have  thought 

*  it  neceffary,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  to  renew 
4  the  aforefaid  reffraint  of  fiftiing  upon  our  aforefaid  coafts 
'  and  feas,  without   licence  firft  obtained  from  us ;  and  by 

*  thefe  prefents  to  make  public  declaration,  that  our  refolu- 
4  tion  is  (at   times  convenient)  to  keep  fuch  a  competent 

*  ftrength  of  {hipping  upon  our  feas,  as  may  (by  God's  blef- 

*  fing)  be  fufficient  both  to  hinder  fuch  further  encroach- 
'  ments  upon  our  regalities,  and  affift  and  protect  thofe  our 

*  good  friends  and  allies  who  fliall  henceforth,  by  virtue  of 

*  our  licence  (to  be  firft  obtained)  endeavour  to  take  the  be- 

*  nefit  of  fifhing  upon  our  coafts  and  feas  in  the  places  ac- 

*  cuftomed.' 

The  Dutch  expreffing  their  apprehenfions  of  thefe  naval  pre- 
parations to  Sir  William  Bofwcll,  then  refident  at  the  Hague, 
he  acquainted  the  minifters  in  England  with  it,  and  Sir 
John  Cook,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  fent  a  letter,  wherein, 
after  he  had  fet  forth  the  feveral  encroachments  made  by  the 
Hullanders  on  the  fiftiings  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  and  other  ma- 
rine offences,  he  writes  thus :  '  Confidering  that  peace  and 
'  war  muft  be  maintained  by  the  arm  of  power,  which  only 

*  keeps  down  war  by  keeping  up  dominion,  his  Majefty  thus 

*  provoked,  finds  it  neceffary,  even  for  his  own  defence  and 

*  fafety,  to  reaffume  and  keep  his  ancient  and  undoubted 
'  right  in  the  dominion  of  thefe  feas,  and  to  fuffer  no  other 

*  prince  or  ftate  to  encroach  upon  him,  thereby  affirming  to 
'  themfelves,  or  their  admirals,   any   fovereign  command, 

*  but  to  force  them  to  perform  due  homage  to  his  admirals 

*  and  {hips,  and  to  pay  them  acknowlegements  as  in  former 
«  time  they  did.  He  will  alfo  fet  open  and  protect  the  free 
«  trade  of  his  fubjects  and  allies,  and  give  them  fuch  fafe- 
'  conduit,  and   convoy  as  they  fhall  reafonably  require :  he 

*  will  fuffer  no  other  fleet,  or  men  of  war,  to  keep  any  guard 
«  upon  thefe  feas,  &c.'  In  the  fame  letter  the  fecretary  fays, 
4  We  hold  it  a  principle  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  king  of 

*  Great-Britain  is  a  monarch  at  land  and  fea,  and  that  ir  con- 

*  cerns   him  as  much  to  maintain  his  fovereignty  in  all   the 

*  Britifh  Seas,  as  within  his  three  kingdoms,  becaufe  with- 
'  out  that  thefe  cannot  be  kept  fafe,  nor  he  preferve  his  ho- 

*  nour  and  due  refpect  with  other  nations.' 

This  fleet,  however,  did  not  finifh  the  work  it  was  defigned 
for;  and  king  Charles  being  afterwards  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  parliament,  it  was  not  likely  he  fhould  then  much 
mind  his  dominion  at  fea.  But  when  the  Rump  had  the  go- 
vernment, they,  out  of  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  com- 
monwealth, fitted  out  a  fleet,  to  maintain  the  right  of  fo 
vereignty  of  the  new  pretended  fovereigns  to  the  Britifh  Seas. 
This  fleet  was  fcarce  arrived  in  the  Downs,  when  the  Dutch, 
tr.inking  to  furprize  it,  fell  upon  it,  and  hoped  to  deftrov  the 
naval  ftreigth  of  the  Englifh  at  once  ;  hut  Blake,  who  com- 
manded the  Englifh  fleet,  making  his  party  good  with  them, 
though  they  had  two  fhips  to  his  one;  and  Oliver,  after  they 
had  been  well  beaten  in  feveral  naval  fights,  obliging  them 
to  beg  a  peace  of  him,  the  duty  of  (he  flag  was  heart ilv  agreed 
to,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  Seas  very  plainly  ac- 
knowleged  bv  the  Dutch,  in  the  15th  and  16th  articles  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  November  15, 


1653.      * lie  hibllance  of  which  two  articles  is  as  follows : 
ARTICLE    XV. 

*  That  the  fhips  and  yeffels  of  the  faid  United  Provinces  as 
4  well  men  of  war  as  others,  be  they  in  fingle  fhips  or  in 
«  fleets,  meeting  at  fea  with  any  of  the  fhips  of  the  ftate  of 
'  England,  or  in  their  fervice,  and  wearing  the  flag,  fhall 
4  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  their  top-fail,  until  they  be'pafl'ed 
'  by,  and  fhall  likewile  fubmit  themfelves  to  be  vifited  if 
4  thereto  required,  and  perform  all  other  refpects  due  to  the 
4  commonwealth  of  England,  to  whom  the  dominion  and 
4  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas  belong.' 

Leo  ab  Aitzma,  fol.  847,  fays,  The  States  would  have  this 
addition  inferted,  after  pa  fled  by,  4  In  fuch  manner  as-  the 
4  fame  has  been  formerly  obferved  in  any  times  whatfoever.' 
This  article  was  from  hence  tranferibed  into  the  tenth  article 
at  Whitehall  *,  and  afterwards  into  the  19th  article  at  Breda  • 
from  thence  into  the  6th  article  made  at  Weftminfter  after  +  • 
and  that  claufe  of  fearching  each  other's  fhips  made  recipro- 
cals by  the  5th  article  of  the  marine  treaty  at  London.  By 
the  Britifh  Seas  in  this  article  are  meant  the  four  feas,  and 
not  the  Channel. 

*  September  14,   1662. 
f  December  18,  1674. 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

*  All  Dutch  {hips  are  allowed  to  pafs  and  repafs  in  the  Britifh 
4  Seas,  either  men  of  war  or  others,  without  any  wrong  or 
4  injury,  not  exceeding  fuch  a  number  as  fhall  be  agreed  up- 
4  on,  &c.  but,  in  cafe  the  faid  States-General  fhall  have  oc- 
4  cafion  to  pafs  through  the  faid  fb.s  with  a  greater  numher 
4  of  men  of  war,  they  fliall  give  three  months  notice  of  their 

*  intention  to  the  commonwealth,  and  obtain  their  confent 
4  for  the  pafiing  of  fuch  a  fleet.' 

Whatever  infringements  were  made  of  thefe  articles,  we 
queftion  whether  king  Charles  II.  would  ever  have  broken 
the  peace  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  that  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  this  reign  was  owing  to 
French  councils :  however,  the  effects  anfwer  our  delign, 
and  prove  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  moft  openly  oppugned 
the  title  of  the  Englifh  to  the  fovereignty  of  their  feas,  have 
moil  folemnlyacknowleged  it,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  that  king  and 
the  States-General,  July  29,  1667,  to  this  purpofe  :  4  That 
4  the  fhips  and  veffels  of  the  faid  United  Provinces,  as  well 

*  men  of  war  as  others,  meeting  any  of  the  faid  king  of 
4  Great-Britain's  men  of  war  in  the  British  Seas,  fhall 
4  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top-fail,  in  fuch  manner  as 
4  the  fame  hath  been  formerly  obferved  in  any  times  what- 
4  foever.' 

When  the  Dutch  applied  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  fuccours, 
one  argument  for  her  affefting  them,  made  ufe  of  by  their  a- 
gent,  was,  that  the  fituation  of  their  provinces  would  be  a  great 
fecurity  for  the  prefervation  of  her  empire  in  the  ocean  ;  as 
may  be  feen  in  Stowe.  And  how  that  wife  ftate  came  to  for- 
get themfelves  fo  far  afterwards,  as  to  put  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land to  the  charge  of  two  or  three  wars  to  bring  them  to  rea- 
fon, we  cannot  ccmpiehend:  for  the  homage  the  Englifh  re- 
quire at  fea  is  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  the  advantages  they 
reap  by  their  alliance,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  protection. 
It  is  probable  the  imperious  methods  ufed  by  the  Englifh  in 
demanding  the  flag  of  the  Dutch,  might  exafperate  that  itate, 
and  that  the  court  of  England  were  excited  by  the  French, 
who  under  Richlieu  began  firft  to  apply  themfelves  vigoroufly 
to  the  ii'creafing  their  traffic  and  ftrength  at  fea:  but  Rich- 
lieu  left  that  undertaking  to  the  famous  Colbert,  who  had 
the  glory  to  finifh  it,  and  to  fee  the  French  fleets  in  a  con- 
dition to  contend  with  the  moft  powerful  maritime  flates. 
He  formed  companies  for  trading  to  Africa,  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies,  and  founded  a  polity  for  the  government  of  the 
marine.  But  knowing  all  the  French  naval  ftrength  would 
fignify  little,  while  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  continued  theirs, 
he  may  reafonably  befuppofed  toadvife  his  matter  to  fet  them 
one  againft  the  other,  in  order  to  deftroy  them  both ;  and 
how  far  he  proceeded  in  that  fatal  defign,  the  hiitories  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  will  make  appear. 
England  then  connived  at  the  growing  greatnefs  of  France  at 
fea,  than  which  nothing  could  more  endanger  her  maritime 
fovereignty.  She  not  only  fufTered,  but  afTifted  the  French  to 
build  a  fleet;  and  had  not  the  parliament,  though  almoft  too 
late,  put  a  timely  end  to  the  mifunierflanding  which  the 
French  did  very  induftrioufly  foment  between  Great-Britain 
and  Holland,  with  a  defign  to  ruin  the  naval  power  of  both, 
Lewis  XIV.  would  not  have  found  it  (o  difficult  a  tafk  to 
acquire  the  dominion  of  all  the  European  feas,  as  he  did  to 
defend  his  own  coafts  and  harbours  againft  the  victorious  fleets 
of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  great  efforts  the  French  court  made  to  encourage  and 
improve  navigation,  were  feconded  by  the  labours  of  inge- 
nious perfons,  appointed  by  the  miniflry*  to  write  tracts,  in 

*  Monfieur  Savary's  French  Dictionary  of  Commerce  was 
undertaken  in  France  from  this  motive  ;  and  we  find  that 

there 
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there  engaged  in  that  work,  written  many  years  fince,  not 
only  two  brothers  of  diflinguifhed  abilities,  who  fpent  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  lives  therein,  but  that  merchants 
of  the  firlt  clafs,  the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
council  of  commerce  itfelf,  perfpnages  of  virious  ranks, 
eminent  for  their  knowlege  in  t.ade,  and  even  the  firft 
minifters  of  Hate,  unanimoufly  concurred  to  encourage  the 
compofition  and  publication  of  that  performance,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country  :  and  doubtlefs  they  judged  wifely, 
that  nothing  could  more  effectually  raife  an  emulous  fpirit 
both  amongft  themfelves,  and  in  oppofition  to  foreigners, 
than  the  whole  nation  experiencing  thegreateil  men  in  it 
devoted  to  the  general  improvement  of  trade,  and  earnestly 
labouring,  by  their  example,  to  render  the  knowlege  and 
practice  thereof  univerfal  in  the  kingdom:  and  the  event 
has  verified  their  penetration  and  forefight.  —  The  prefent 
author  of  this  Englifh  Dictionary  of  Commerce  never  was 
fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  any  affiftance  in  this,  or  any  other 
of  his  labours  in  the  public  fervice ;  never  met  with  any 
patronage  from  any  man  whatfeever,  nor  any  fort  of  pub- 
lic or  private  encouragement;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
met  with  aferies  of  mal-treatment  and  difcouragement,  for 
his  zealous  and  public-fpirited  endeavours  to  ferve  his 
country. 


order  to  raife  the  fpirit  of  commerce  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
excite  people  of  all  qualities  to  be  more  or  lefs  concerned  in 
the  trading  companies  that  were  then  forming;  wherein  the 
king,  and  moft  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  lords 
of  the  court,  had  very  confiderable  {hares,  that,  by  their 
examples,  others  might  be  induced  to  venture  in  the  fame 
bottoms.  And  to  one  of  thefe  authors  we  are  obliged  for 
an  acknowlegement  of  the  Englifh  dominion  in  the  fsas  ly- 
ing between  us  and  France,  which  we  fuppofe  fell  from  him 
accidentally.  This  paffage  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatife  in- 
titled  Le  Parfait  Negotiant,  written  by  the  Sieur  Savary, 
and  firft  pubiifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  with  the  ordtr 
and  approbation  of  Monsieur  Colbert,  prime  minifter 
for  the  marine,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
This  author,  pages  118  and  119,  fpeaking  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  Canary  Iflands,  fays,  '  That  the  duke  of  Burgundy 

*  joining  with  the  king  of   England,  an  enemy  of  France, 

*  made  a  defcent  into  Normandy,  with  1000  fhips,  fo  that 

*  the   war  being  broke  out,  and  the  Englifh  pofleffing  the 

*  fea  and  our  ports,  the  admiral  could  not  get,'  &c.  Now 
if  the  Englifh  poffeffed  the  fea  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
admiral  of  France  himfelfdurft  not  equipafewtranfport-fhips, 
to  fend  men  and  provifions  to  the  Canaries,  to  the  difcovery 
and  right  of  which  the  French  pretend,  none  can  imagine 
the  French  at  that  time  prefumed  to  cope  with  us  at  fea  ;  and 
if  fuch  a  poffeffion  as  that  attributed  by  the  French  them- 
felves, was  not  an  authentic  proof  of  dominion,  we  cannot 
tell  what  is. 

It  is  true,  the  French  may  anfwer  to  this,  When  we  loft 
their  ports,  we  loft  the  dominion  of  the  fea;  but  it  has  been 
fliewn,  that  the  Britifh  naval  fovereignty  was  not  founded 
upon  fo  precarious  a  poffefiion,  but  is  as  old  as  hiftory,  and 
as  undeniable  as  any  thing  can  be,  which  is  proved  by  the 
acknowlegement  of  all  nations  and  ages.  We  have  looked 
into  the  hiflories  of  moft  of  our  kings,  from  the  Norman  in- 
vafion,  to  king  Charles  the  lid's  reign,  and  have  found  they 
all  aflerted  and  maintained  their  dominion  of  the  fea. 
King  James  II.  was  bufied  about  other  things,  and  what  navy 
he  had  was  intended  rather  to  fecure  his  arbitrary  govern- 
ment by  land,  than  to  defend  his  fovereignty  at  fea.  King 
William,  his  fucceflbr,  glorioufly  aflerted  and  maintained 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  by  giving  laws  to  all  na- 
tions, in  all  the  feas  in  the  world  where  a  royal  fleet  ever  ap- 
peared. And  queen  Anne  did  with  the  fame  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs  uphold  that  dominion  at  fea  which  king  William  left  her, 
the  French  managing  their  fea  affairs  like  pirates,  and  pre 
tending  to  no  dominion  but  what  they  got  by  furprize,  as 
corfairs  do  over  fnips  they  can  mafter. 

In  the  late  queen  Anne's  reign  we  have  an  inftance  of  her 
afferting  her  fovereignty  at  fea  ;  for  admiral  Whetftone,  in 
July  1706,  meeting  with  a  fleet  of  Swedifh  merchantmen, 
under  convoy  »f  a  Swedifh  man  of  war,  her  Majefty's  fhip 
the  Worcefter  fired  a  gun,  a?  a  fignal  to  command  the  Swede* 
to  ftrike;  hut  the  Swedifh  captain  fent  his  lieutenant 
aboard,  to  acquaint  the  Englifh  commander  that  he  had  pofi- 
tive  orders  not  to  ftrike  to  any  flag  whatfoever,  even  in  the 
Channel  itfelf.  The  captain  of  the  Worcefter  receiving  that 
meffage,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  homage  to  be  ex- 
pected from  all  foreigners  in  the  Englifh  Seas,  fired  a  ball, 
which  being  anfwered  with  a  broad-fide  by  the  Swede,  the 
Worcefter,  and  another  Englifh  man  of  war,  engaged  the 
Swedifh  man  of  war,  killed  and  wounded  about  150  of  her 
men,  with  fome  lofs  on  their  fide,  and  brought  her  and  all  the 
merchant  fhips  into  the  river  ;  nor  were  they  difcharged  'till 
fattsfaction  was  given  the  queen  for  the  affront  put  upon  her 
admiral  in  her  own  feas.  Some  inftances  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  not  fo  folemn,  happened  in  king  William's  reign, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  to  induce  other  nations  not 
to  invade  the  right  which  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great-Bri- 
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tain  are  as  lawfully  pofTefTed  of,  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Bri- 
tifh-Seas,  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  empire  at  land. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  an  obfervation  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of  every 
Fnglifhman,  That  empire  has  always  followed  trade,  travel- 
ling (as  it  were)  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  as 
commerce  has  fhifted  its  ftation ;  and,  in  ail  countries,  ftill 
growing  or  declining  in  power,  in  proportion  as  traffic  has 
been  encouraged  or  difregarded.  And  the  commerce  of  this 
nation  depends  on  our  dominion  at  fea. 
Cicero  ad  Attic,  fays,  Qui  mare  teneat,  eum  neceffe  rerum 
potiri :  which  fhews  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  very 
great  man,  who  had  been'  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  powerful 
ffate,  above  feventeen  hundred  years  ago :  and  the  practice 
of  all  princes  who  have  lived  fince  that  time,  and  have  ever 
defigned  either  to  extend  their  dominion,  or  to  render  them- 
felves confiderable  to  their  neighbours,  fully  piovcs  the  ob- 
fervation to  be  true. 

The  Romans  (who  afpired  to  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  em- 
pire) while  their  conquefts  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Italy,  were  fo  much  prejudiced  with  the  notion  of 
a  landed  intereft,  that,  as  Livy  relates,  they  thought  it  fcan- 
dalous  for  a  man  of  fafhion  to  exercife  any  merchandize  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  prepoffiffion,  they  were  not  in 
a  capacity  to  make  any  figure  by  fea,  an  element  little  prac- 
tifed  on  by  them,  and  lefs  underftood.  But  this  notion  lafted 
only  'till  they  had  an  opportunity  to  look  more  abroad  into 
the  world:  then  experience  taught  them,  as  they  came  to 
quarrel  with  the  Carthaginians  (who  at  that  time  were  the 
great  trading  people)  that  commerce  was  neceffary  to  efta- 
blifh  their  empire,  and  that  not  only  their  conquefts  were  at 
an  end,  but  the  poffeffion  of  the  territories  they  had  con- 
quered was  precarious,  unlefs  they  could  acquire  and  fecure 
to  themfelves  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 

We  have  feen  that  it  is  not  an  empty  title,  which  the  kings 
of  England  have  always  taken  to  themfelves,   of  being  fu- 
preme  lords  and  governors  of  the  ocean  furrounding  the  Britifh 
fhore,  but  a  right  which  they  have  conftantly  maintained,  at 
the    expence  of  numerous  fleets.     In  that  famous  accord, 
made   between  our  great  king  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  it  appears,  that  the  French  king  was  by  him  called 
to  an  account  for  piracies,  committed  by  his  fubjects  within 
the  Britifh  Seas:  and  by  that  memorable  ordinance  made  at 
Haftings,  in  the  reign  of  king  John  of  England,  the  honour 
of  the  flag  (ever  claimed  by  the  Englifh)  is  decreed  to  take 
place  univerfally,  not  barely  as  a  civility,  but  as  a  right  to  be 
paid  (cum  debita  reverentia)  with  due  deference. 
This  due  maintenance  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas 
has  animated   the  Englifh  nation   to  endeavour  likewife  to 
maintain,  in  concert  with  other  allies,  a  fuperiority  of  mari- 
time power  in  general ;  whereby,  from  time  to  time,  the  bal- 
lance  of  power  amongft  the  European  States  has  been  hitherto 
preferved,  and  fince  the  Revolution,  the  Proteftant  intereft, 
and  the  liberties  of  millions  of  people,  may  be  truly  faid  to 
owe  their  exiflence  to  the  Maritime    Prowess  of  thefe 
kingdoms  in  particular;  for  if  this  power  had  not  been  oc- 
cafionally  exerted,  the  united  maritime  power  of  all  other 
ftates  and  empires  together,  could  not  have  prevented  that 
univerfal  empire  of  flavery,  that  has  been  fofteadily  purfued  by 
a  neighbouring  power.     See  our  article  France. 
The  nations  recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  been  at  any  time  pof- 
fefled  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  have  always  efleemed  a  neigh- 
bouring prince's  offering  to  fit  up  a  naval  power,  by  building 
more  fhips  of  war  than  were  requifite  to  fecure  the  trade  of 
his  fubj-cts  from  piracies,  &c.  to  be  as  jull  a  foundation  of 
political  jealoufy,  as  the  raifing  of  iew  forts  upon  his  fron- 
tiers, or  the  levying  of  a  formidable  army  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace :  and,  therefore,  they  have  always   taken  mea- 
fures  either  to  prevent  fuch  attempts,  or  to  deftroy  them  in 
their  birth.     This  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  and  this 
has  been  the  practice  of  his  Majefty's  royal  predeceffois  the 
kings  of  England. 

The  Romans.;  as  foon  as  they  had  acquired  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea  (which  they  thought  not  dearly  purchafed  with  the 
lofs  of  above  700  fhips)  immediately  entered  upon  meafures 
to  preserve  fo  valuable  an  acquifition.  They  grew  watchful 
over  this  new  dominion,  and  were  foon  alarmed  by  the 
fmalleft  umbrage  from  any  power  that  did  but  feem  to  inter- 
fete  with  them  in  Naval  Affairs.  It  was  from  thefe 
political  confiderations  that  they  would  not  permit  the  Car- 
thaginians to  fit  out  any  fleets,  and  that  they  forbad  An- 
tiochus    (at  that  time  the  greateft  king  in  the  Eaft)  to 

BUILD   MORE   THAN  TWELVE  SHIPS  OF  War. 

Upon  the  like  principles  his  bteMajefty  king  George  acted, 
when  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  deftroyed  by  Sir  George  Byng  in 
the  Mediterranean.  This  fingle  action  rendered  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  at  that  time,  as  much  mafter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  he  has  been  always  acknowleged  to  be  fovereign 
over  the  Britifh  Seas.  This  many  years  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  naval  power  of  Spain  :  and  did  not  England  and  Hol- 
land act  in  concert,  from  the  like  motive,  when  thev  infifted 
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on  the  diiTolution  of  the  late  Offend  Eaft- India  company,  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands?  [fee  Austrian  Nether  lands, 
and  Ostend  East-India  Company]:  for  the  chief 
reafon  given  by  the  maritime  powers  was,  left  a  New  Na- 
val Power  fhould  arife  in  Europe,  in  confequence  of  this 
commercial  eftablifhment. 

There  is  nooccafion  for  troubling  my  readers  with  a  detail  of 
examples  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  iince  nothing  is  more  known 
in  our  Englifh  hiftory,  than  that  our  kings  have  ever  been' 
jealous  of  their  neighbours  making  ufe  of  any  pretext  to  in- 
creale  their  naval  ftrength,  and  have  accordingly  judged  it  of 
thegreateft  importance  to  fruftratefuch  defigns,  though  at  the 
rifle  of  war :  for  what  lefs  did  our  immortal  queen  Elizabeth 
rifk,  when  fhc  fent  to  the  French  king,  to  prohibit  his  build- 
ing any  more  fhips  of  war  than  what  he  then  had,  without 
her  leave  firft  obtained  ?  This  was  an  inftance  ot  wifdom  and 
refolution  worthy  a  princefs  who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of 
the  fea. 

Our  maritime  force  is  undoubtedly  our  chief  bulwark  againft 
foreign  invafions,  and  what  hath  given  us  fo  great  a  weight 
and  influence  over  our  neighbours.  It  is  this  only  which 
raifed  us  from  a  little,  defpifed,  inhofpitable  people,  to  a 
great,  polite,  and  formidable  ftate.  To  this  we  are  obliged 
for  our  trade,  our  riches,  the  improvement  of  our  land,  the 
confumption  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  poffeffion  of  all 
our  valuable  colonies  and  plantations  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
dominion  and  fovereignty  of  thofe  feas  which  furround  us  at 
home. 

It  therefore  behoves  us,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  not  to  fuffer 
the  royal  navy  of  England  to  be  infulted,  trifled  with,  or 
brought  under  contempt,  by  friend  or  foe,  under  any  pre- 
tence, or  upon  any  occafion  whatsoever.  National  honour, 
once  loft  or  impaired,  is,  like  the  honour  of  a  private  per- 
fon,  very  hard  to  be  retrieved.  Thofe  nations  which  have, 
for  feveral  ages,  flood  in  awe  of  us,  will  begin  to  act  the 
part  of  bullies,  if  ever  we  give  them  the  lead  reafon  to  fufpect 
we  are  afraid  of  them.  Moft  people  are  too  apt,  through 
vanity  and  felf-love,  to  conftrue  the  effects  of  lenity,  for- 
bearance, and  a  pacific  difpofuion,  as  the  refult  of  pufiUani- 
mity,  and  a  fudden  dread  of  offending  them ;  which  may 
produce  another  bad  confequence,  by  depreffing  the  fpirits  of 
our  failors,  and  erafing  that  laudable  partiality  for  the  native 
valour  of  their  country,  which  inclines  them  to  believe  that 
no  oppoiition,  nor  inequality  of  numbers,  is  able  to  with- 
ftand  it.  I  think  it  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  inftructions,  which  (as  I  am  informed)  are 
given  to  all  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  our  men  of  war, 
to  this  effect. 

Inftructions  to  the  captain. 

— Upon  your  meeting  with  any  fhip  or  fhips  within  his  Ma- 
jefty's  feas  (which,  for  your  better  guidance  herein,  you  are 
to  take  notice  extend  to  Cape  Finifterre)  belonging  to  any 
foreign  prince  or  ftate,  you  are  to  expect  that  in  their  paf- 
fage  by  you,  they  ftrike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag, 
in  acknowlegement  of  his  Majefty's  fovereignty  in  thofe 
feas ;  and  if  any  fhall  refufe  to  do  it,  or  offer  to  refill,  you 
are  to  ufe  your  utmoft  endeavours  to  compel  them  there- 
unto, and  in  no  wife  to  fuffer  any  difhonour  to  be  done  to 
his  Majefty. 

Inftructions  to  the  lieutenant. 

You  are  to  take  upon  yourfelf  the  intire  charge  and  conduct 
of  his  Majefty's  faid  fhip,  and  ftand  accountable  for  the  well 
executing  the  whole  duty  of  commander  thereof,  during  the 
abfence,  or  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  your  faid  commander, 
with  refpect  as  well  to  the  printed  general  inftructions  given 
to  commanders  (a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed)  as  any 
other  particular  orders  of  his  Majefty,  &c. 
I  fhall  now  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  the  ftrictnefs  with 
which  thefe  orders  have  been  executed  in  former  reigns,  and 
begin  no  higher  than  that  of  king  James  the  Firft,  who, 
though  perhaps  the  moft  inactive  monarch  that  ever  fat  up- 
on the  Britifh  throne,  protected  one  of  the  officers  of  his  navy 
(who  had  obliged  a  French  fhip  to  ftrike  to  him  under  very 
particular  circumftances)  againft  the  ftrongeft  representa- 
tions of  that  court,  and  even  refufed  to  make  them  any 
fatisfadtion  himfelf,  as  appears  from  cardinal  Richlieu's  Tef- 
tament  Politique,  in  that  chapter  treating  of  the  neceffity 
which  France  is  under  to  be  powerful  at  fea.  The  cardinal 
addrefies  hmfelf  to  Lewis  the  XHIth  in  the  following 
terms,  viz. 

'  — England  being  fituated  as  it  is,  if  France  was  not  ftrong 
'  in  its  fleets,  might  undertake  whatever  fhe  thought  proper 

*  to    the  prejudice  of  France,    without  apprehending  anv 

*  return  to  her  difadvantage.     She  might  deftroy  our  fifheries, 

*  difturb  our  commerce,  and,  by  blocking  up  our  greateft 
'  rivers,  oblige  our  merchants  to  pay  her  what  tribute  Ihe 
'  fhould  think  fit  to  impofe  upon  them.  —  She  might  unmo- 
'  k'fted  make  defcents  on  our  iflands,  and  even  on  our  con- 

*  tinent.  —  In  a  word,  the  fituation  of  the  native  country  of 

*  that  proud  nation  is  fuch,  [pioud  only,  I  fay,  of  prefer  v- 


1  ing  her  own,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  thofe  whom  France 

*  would  cnflave*]  that  they  have  no  reafon  to  fear  the  great- 
'  eft  powers  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  ancient   hatred  f  they  bear 

*  this  kingdom,  might  probably  make  them  undertake  any 
'  thing  againft  us,  fhould  there  ever  come  a  time  that  we 
'  fhould  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  a£t  of- 
'  fenfively  againft  them. 

*  See  the  article  France. 

f  If  England  bears  any  hatred  to  France,  fee  the  reafons  why 
under  our  article  Plantations,  where  we  have  fet  forth 
the  perfidy  of  the  ftatefmen  of  that  nation,  for  above  a 
century  paft. 

c  The  infolence  which  the  Englifh  were  guilty  of  towards 
'  the  duke  de  Sully,  in  the  reign  of  the  king  your  father 
'  ought  to  oblige  us  to  put  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  pofture,  as  not 
'  to  fuffer  fuch  an  affront  another  time. 
'  That  duke  being  appointed  by  Henry  the  Great,  ambaffa- 
'  dor  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  and  having 
■  embarked  at  Calais,  'on  board  a  French  fhip,  carrying  the 
'  flag  of  France  upon  her  main  topmaft-head,  was  no  fooner 
'  got  into  the  Channel,  but  being  met  by  an  Englifh  yacht, 
'  that  was  fent  to  receive  him,  the  captain  of  the  yacht 
'  commanded  the  French  fhip  to  ftrike. 

*  The  duke,  thinking  his  quality  of  ambaffador  fufficient  to 
'  protect  him  from  fuch  an  affront,  manfully  refufed  to  ftrike; 
'  but  this  refufal  being  anfwered  by  three  cannon-fhot  from 
'  the  Englifh  yacht,  which  pierced  his  fhip,  and,  at  the 
'  fame  time,  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  good  Frenchmen, 
'  force  obliged  him  to  do  that  which  reafon  ought  to  have 
'  defended  him  againft;  and  to  al!  the  complaints  he  made, 
'  he  could  receive  no  other  Satisfaction  nor  anfwer  from  the 
'  Englifh  captain  but  this,  That  as  his  duty  obliged  him  to 
'  honour  him   as  an  ambaffador,  it  obliged  him  alio  to  fee 

*  the  honour  done  to  his  mafter's  flag,  that  was  due  to  the 

*  fovereign  of  the  feas.  —  And  though  king  James  exprefled 
'himfelfupon  this  affair  in  civil  terms,  his  words  had  no 
'  other  effect  than  to  oblige  the  duke  to  find  his  only  fatis- 
'  faction  in  his  own  prudence,  by  feigning  himfelf  to  be 
'  cured,  at  the  fame  that  he  felt  the  greateft  fmart,  and  that 
'  his  wound  was  not  to  be  healed. 

'  The  king  your  father  was  obliged  to  diffemble  upon  this 
'  occafion  ;  but  with  a  refolution,  upon   fome  other  oppor- 

*  tunity,  to  fupport  the  honour  of  his  crown,  by  the  naval 

*  force  which  time  fhould  make  him  matter  of. 

'  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  this  great  prince,  upon  that  occafion, 

*  laying  the  fcheme  which  your  majefty  ought  now  to  put  in 
'  execution.' 

The  war  between  the  parliament  of  England  and  the  ftates 
of  Holland,  in  the  year  1652  (the  fharpeft  fea- war  that  was 
ever  known  between  any  two  nations)  was  occafioned  by  this 
punctilio  of  the  honour  of  the  flag,  which  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral, Van  Tromp,  refufed  to  pay  to  our  admiral,  the 
immortal  Blake. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  another  bloody 
fea  war  was  commenced  between  England  and  Holland,  on 
the  fame  account,  with  this  very  particular  circumftance, 
that  the  captain  of  a  fingle  yacht,  fent  over  to  Holland  to 
bring  home  Sir  William  Temple's  lady,  was  ordered  to 
demand  this  acknowlegement  from  the  whole  Dutch  fleet. 
I  confefs  the  Englifh  miniftry,  at  that  time,  did  this  in  or- 
der to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Holland  ;  but  I  mention  it  only 
fo  fhew  the  obligation  which  officers  of  the  navy  arc  under 
to  perform  their  duty  ;  for  whatever  the  intention  of  thefe 
orders  might  be,  the  captain  was  undoubtedly  obliged  to  ex- 
ecute them,  under  pain  of  being  difmiffed  the  fervice  with 
infamy  at  leaft. 

The  late  king  William,  of  immortal  memory,  had  the  fame 
regard  for  this  right  of  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  made  it 
one  of  his  reafons  for  declaring  war  againft  the  late  French 
king,  as  appears  from  the  following  article  of  the  declaration 
itfelf :  '  1  he  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in   the  crown  of 

*  England,  hath  been  difputed  by  his,  the  king  of  France's 
«  orders,  in  violation  of  our  fovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas, 

*  which  in  all  ages  hath  been  affined  by  our  predeceffors ; 
'  and  we  are  refolved  to  maintain  the  honour  ot  our  crown, 
'  and  of  the  Englifh  nation.' 

We  fhall  conclude  thefe  inftances  with  a  paflage  out  of  Sir 
John  Borough's  treatife  upon  thisfubject. 
'  The  fovereignty  of  our  feas   (fays  he)  being  the  moft  pre- 
'  cious  jewel  of  his  Majefty's  crown,  and  next  under  God 
'  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth  and  fafety,  all  trueEng- 

*  lifli  hearts  and  hands  are  bound,  by  all  pofiible  means  and 
'diligence,  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  fame,  even  with 
'  the  uttetmoft  hazard  of  their  lives,  their  goods,  andfor- 
c  tunes.' 

SEAMEN.  Their  importance  to  this  kingdom  is  too  well 
known  to  need  animadverfion ;  the  efiential  point  to  be 
confidered  is,  how  they  may  be  rendered  more  ufeful  to  the 
kingdom  than  they  are,  and  be  kept  from  going  jnto  foreign 
fervice,  by  preferring  that  of  their  own  country. 
It  isobfervable,  that  whenever  this  kingdom  is  engaged  in  a 
war  with  any  of  its  neighbours,  two  great  inconveniencies 
conftantly  follow,  one  to  the  king,  and  one  to  trade. 

1  *  *  I.  That 
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I.  That  to  the  Icing  is,  That  he  is  forced  to  prefs  Teamen 
for  the  manning  of  his  navy,  and  force  them  involuntarily 
into  the  fervice  :  which  way  of  violent  dragging  men  into  the 
fleet,  is  attended  with  fundry  ill  circumftances ;  as, 
(i.)  Our  naval  preparations  are  retarded,  and  our  fleets 
always  late,  for  want  of  men,  which  has  expofed  them  not 
a  little,  and  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  and  well-laid 
expedition. 

(2.)  Several  irregularities  follow,  as  the  officers  taking  mo- 
ney to  difmifs  able  feamen,  and  filling  up  their  complement 
with  raw  and  improper  perfons*. 

*  This  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  the  days  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  it  is  certainly  high  time  to  redrefs  a 
grievance  fo  injurious  to  the  public. 

As  concerning  the  muflers  and  preffes,  fays  Sir  Walter,  for 
fufficient  mariners  to  ferve  in  his  Majelty's  mips,  either  the 
care  therein  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great ;  fo 
that  of  all  other  (hipping,  his  Majefly's  are  ever  the  worft 
i  manned  :  and  at  fuch  times  as  the  commiflions  come  out  for 

the  preffing  of  mariners,  the  officers  do  fet  out  the  moft 
needy  and  unable  men,  and  (for  confiderations  to  them- 
felves  beft  known)  do  difcharge  the  bettter  fort,  a  matter  fo 
commonly  ufed,  that  it  is  grown  into  a  proverb  aitongft  the 
failors,  That  the  mufter  mafters  do  carry  the  beft  andableft 
men  in  their  Pockets;  a  cuftom  very  evil  and  danger- 
ous, where  the  fervice  and  ufe  of  men  fhould  come  in  trial. 
For  many  of  thefe  poor  fifhermen  and  idlers,  that  are  com 
monly  prefented  to  his  Majefty's  fhips,  are  fo  ignorant  in 
fea-fervice,  as  that  they  know  not  the  name  of  a  rope,  and, 
therefore,  inefficient  for  fuch  labour.  That  which  might 
eafily  be  redreffed,  if  the  vice-admiral  of  the  fhire  where 
men  are  muttered,  and  two  jullices,  had  directions  given  to 
join  with  the  mufter-mafters,  for  the  preffing  of  the  beft 
men,  whom  they  well  know,  and  would  not  i'uffer  the  fer- 
vice of  their  prince  and  country  to  be  bought  and  fold,  as  a 
private  mulfer-mafter  would  do.  Befides,  the  captains  them 
felves  of  the  (hips  if  they  be  bare  and  needy  (though  pity 
it  were  that  men  of  fuch  condition  fhould  have  fuch  charge 
committed  unto  them)  will  oftentimes,  for  commodity, 
chop  and  change  away  their  good  men ;  and  therefore  it 
were  fitly  provided  to  bridle  fuch  odd  captains,  that  neither 
they  themfelves,  nor  any  of  their  men,  fhould  receive  his 
Ivlajefty's  pay  but  by  the  pole,  and  according  as  they  were 
let  down  in  the  officers  books  when  they  were  delivered, 
without  changing  of  any  names,  except  to  fupply  fuch  men 
as  are  wanting  by  death  or  ficknefs,  upon  good  teftimoisy, 
under  the  hands  of  the  mafter,  the  boatfwain,  the  mafler- 
gunner,  the  purfer,  and  other  officers  of  the  fhip  :  for  it 
nearly  concerns  them  to  look  well  thereunto,  having  daily 
ufe  of  them  (a). 

(a)  Sec  Raleigh's  Works,  by  Dr  Birch. 

(3)  Oppreffions,  quarrelings,  and  oftentimes  murthers,  by 
the  ralhnefs  of  prefs-mafters,  and  the  obftinacy  of  fome  un- 
willing to  go. 

(4,)  A  fecret  averfion  to  the  fervice,  from  a  natural  princi- 
ple, common  to  the  Englifh  nation,  to  hate  compulfton. 
(5.)  Kidnapping  people  out  of  the  kingdom,  robbing  houfes, 
and  picking  pockets,  frequently  practifed,  under  pretence  of 
preffing  for  feamen. 

With  various  abufes  of  the  like  nature,  fome  towards  the 
king,  others  towards  the  fubject. 

II.  To  trade  ;  by  the  extravagant  price  fet  on  wages  for  fea- 
men, which  they  impofe  on  the  merchant  with  a  fort  of 
authority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  give,  by  reafon  of  the  fear- 
city  of  men  ;  and  that  not  from  a  real  want  of  men,  for 
in  the  height  of  a  prefs,  if  a  merchantman  wanted  men,  and 
could  get  a  protection  for  them,  he  might  have  any  number 
immediately,  and  none  without  it ;  fo  fhy  are  they  of  pub- 
lic fervice. 

The  firft  of  thefe  things  has  coft  the  nation  more  millions  of 

money,  during   the  three  laft  wars,  than  I  care  to  fay,  in 

thefe  three  particulars. 

(1.)  Charge  of  preffing  on  fea  and  on  more,  and  in  fmall 

craft  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

(2.)  Ships  lying  in  harbour  for  want  of  men,  at  a  vaft  charge 

of  pay  and  victuals  for  thofe  they  had. 

(3.)  Keeping  the  whole  navy  in  conftant  pay  2nd  provifions 

all  the  winter,  for  fear  of  lofing  the  men  againft  fummer, 

was  done  for  feveral  years,  befides  bounty-money,  and  other 

expences,  to  court  and  oblige  the  feamen. 

III.  Thefecond  of  thefe,  viz.  the  great  wages  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant, has  coft  trade  alfo  above  20  millions  fteiling.  The 
coal-trade  gave,  in  king  William's  time,  a  fpecimen  of  this, 
for  the  firft  three  years  of  the  war,  9I.  a  voyage  was  given 
to  common  feamen,  who  before  failed  for  36  s.  which,  com- 
puting the  number  of  fhips  and  men  ufed  in  the  coal-trade, 
and  of  voyages  made,  at  eight  hands  to  a  vefiel,  does,  mo- 
deftly  accounting,  make  896,0001.  difference  in  one  year,  in 
wages  to  feamen  in  the  coal-trade  only,  at  that  time.  In 
the  fucceeding  wars,  the  like  has  taken  place,  though  not 
quite  to  fo  great  a  degree. 

For  other  voyages,  the  difference  of  failors  wages  has  been 
50s.  per  month,  and  55  s.  per  month,  and  upwards,  to 
loremaft-men,  who  before  went  for  26  s.  per  month,  be- 
fides fubjecting  the  merchant  to  the  infoknee  of  the  feamen, 


who  are  not  to  be  pleafed  with  any  provifions,  will  admit 
no  half-pay,  and  command  of  the  captains  even  what 
they  pleafe;  nay,  the  king  himfelfcan  hardly  plcafe  them. 
For  the  cure  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  various  prcpofals  have 
been  fubmitted  to  the  public  attention ;  the  fubftance  whereof 
we  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  with  all  brevity. 
The  firft  propofal  is  as  follows,  viz. 

That  by  an  act  of  parliament,  an  office,  or  court,  be  erect- 
ed, within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and 
fubject  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  otherwife  independent, 
and  fubject  only  to  a  parliamentary  authority,  as  the  coin- 
miffion  for  taking  andftating  the  public  accounts. 
In  this  court  or  office,  or  the  feveral  branches  of  it  (which 
to  that  end  fhall  be  fubdivided,  and  placed  in  every  fea- 
port  in  the  kingdom)  fhall  be  lifted  and  entered  into  imme- 
diate pay,  all  the  feamen  in  the  kingdom,  who  fhall  be 
divided  into  colleges,  or  chambers,  of  fundry  degrees, 
fuitable  to  their  feveral  capacities,  with  pay  in  proportion 
to  their  qualities,  as  boys,  youths,  fervants,  men  able  and 
raw,  midfhipmenj  officers,  pilots,  old  men,  and  pen- 
fioners. 

The  circumftantials  of  this  office. 

(1.)  No  captain,  or  mafter  of  any  fhip  or  veffel,  fhould 
dare  to  hire,  or  carry  to  fea  with  him,  any  feamen  but  fuch 
as  he  fhall  receive  from  the  office  aforefaid. 
(2.)  No  man  whatfoever,  feaman  or  other,  but  applying 
himfelf  to  the  faid  office  to  be  employed  as  a  failor,  fhould 
immediately  enter  into  pay,  and  receive  for  every  able  fea- 
man 24s.  per  month,  and  juniors  in  proportion,  to  receive 
half  pay  while  unemployed,  and  liberty  to  work  for  them- 
felves, only  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  office,  and  leave  an  ac- 
count where  to  be  found. 

(3.)  No  failor  could  defcrt,  becaufe  no  employment  would 
be  to  be  had  elfewhere  in  the  kingdom. 
(4.)  All  fhips,  at  their  clearing  at  the  cuftcm-houfe,  fhould 
receive  a  ticket  to  the  office  for  men,  where  would  be  always 
choice,  rather  than  fcarcity,  who  fhould  be  delivered  over 
by  the  office  to  the  captain  or  mafter,  without  any  trouble 
or  delay ;  all  liberty  of  choice  to  be  allowed  both  to  mafter 
and  men,  only  fo  as  to  give  up  all  difputes  to  the  officers 
appointed  to  decide. 

53?  By  this  would  be  avoided  the  great  charge  captains  and 
owners  are  at,  to  keep  men  on  board  before  they  are  ready 
to  go;  whereas  now  the  care  of  getting  men  will  be  over, 
and  all  come  on  board  in  one  day ;  for  the  captain  carry- 
ing the  ticket  to  the  office,  he  may  go  andchufe  his  men,  if 
he  will,  otherwife  they  will  be  fenton  board  him,  by  tickets 
fent  to  their  dwellings,  to  repair  on  board  fuch  a  fhip. 
(5.)  For  all  thofe  men  that  the  captain  or  mafter  of  the  fhip 
takes,  he  fhall  pay  the  office,  not  the  feamen,  28  s.  per  month 
(which  4s.  per  month  overplus  of  wages,  will  be  employed 
to  pay  the  half-pay  to  the  men  out  of  employ)  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion of  wages  for  juniors. 

(6.)  All  difputes  concerning  the  mutinying  of  mariners,  or 
other  matters  qf  debate  between  the  captains  and  men,  to  be 
tried  by  way  of  appeal,  in  a  court  for  that  purpofe  to  be 
erected,  as  aforefaid. 

(7.)  All  difcounting  of  wages  and  time,  all  damages  of 
goods,  averages,  flopping  of  pay,  and  the  like,  to  be  adjufted 
by  ftatedand  public  rules,  and  laws  in  print,  eftablifhed  by 
the  fame  act  of  parliament ;  by  which  means  all  litigious  fuits 
of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  admiralty  (which  are  infinite) 
would  be  prevented. 

(8.)  No  fhip  that  is  permitted  to  enter  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
and  take  in  goods,  fhould  ever  be  refufed  men,  or  delayed  in 
the  delivering  them  above  five  days  after  demand  made,  and 
a  ticket  from  the  cuftom-houfe  delivered,  general  cafesj  as 
arrefts  and  embargoes,  excepted. 

The  confequences  of  this  method. 

(1.)  By  this  means  the  public  would  have  no  want  of  feamen, 
and  all  the  charges,  and  other  inconveniencies  of  preffing 
men,  would  be  prevented. 

(2.)  The  intolerable  oppreffion  upon  trade,  from  the  exor- 
bitance of  wages,  and  infolence  of  mariners,  would  be  taken 
off. 

(3.)  The  following fums  of  money  fhould  be  paid  to  the  of- 
fice to  lie  in  bank,  as  a  public  fund  for  the  fervice  of  the 
nation,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  parliament,  and  not 
otherwife;  a  committee  being  always  fubftituted,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  feffion,  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  a  treafury 
for  the  money,  to  be  compofed  of  members  of  the  houfe,  and 
to  be  changed  every  feffion  of  parliament. 
(1.)  Four  millings  per  month  wages  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chants to  the  office  for  the  men,  more  than  the  office  pays 
them. 

(2.)  In  confideration  of  the  reducing  mens  wages,  and, 
confequently,  freights,  the  owners  of  fhips,  or  merchants, 
fhall  pay,  at  the  importation  of  all  goods,  40  s.  per  ton 
freight,  to  be  ftated  upon  all  goods  and  ports  in  proportion, 
reckoning  it  on  wine-tonnage  from  the  Canaries  as  the 
ftandard,  and  on  fpecial  freights  in  proportion  to  the  freight 
formerly  paid  ;  and  half  the  fiid  price  in  times  of  peace. 

5  Note, 
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Note,  This  may  well  be  done,  and  no  burthen ;  for  if 
freights  are  reduced,  as  they  will  be  if  wages  are  fo  too,  then 
the  merchant  may  well  pay  it. 

The  payment  of  the  abovefaid  fums  being  a  large  bank,  for 
a  fund,  and  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  fair  hands,  and  cur- 
rently managed,  the  merchants  fhall  further  pay  upon  all 
goods  (hipped  out,  and  fhipped  on  board  from  abroad,  for 
and  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  4I.  per  cent,  on  the 
real  value,  bona  fide,  to  be  fworn  to,  if  demanded  :  in  con- 
fideration  whereof,  the  faid  office  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  and 
make  good  all  lofTes,  damages,  averages,  and  cafualties 
whatfoever;  as  fully  as  by  the  cuftom  of  afTurances  now  is 
done,  without  any  difcounts,  rebates,  or  delays  whatfoever ; 
the  faid  4I.  per  cent,  to  be  ftated  on  the  voyages  to  Barba- 
does,  and  enlarged  or  taken  off,  in  proportion  to  the  voyage, 
by  rules  and  laws,  to  be  printed  and  publickly  known. 
Referving  only,  that  then,  as  reafon  good,  the  faid  office 
fhall  have  power  to  direct  (hips  of  all  forts,  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  how  long  they  fhall  fail  with,  or  wait 
for,  convoys;  and  fhall  have  power  (with  limitations)  to  lay 
embargoes  on  {hips,  in  order  to  compofe  fleets  for  the  be- 
nefit of  convoys. 

Thefe  rules,  formerly  noted,  to  extend  to  all  trading  by  fea, 
the  coafting  and  home-fifhing  trade  excepted  ;  and  for  them 
it  may  be  ordered, 

Firft,  for  coals :  the  colliers  being  provided  with  men  at  28  s. 
per  month,  and  convoys  in  fufficient  number,  and  proper 
{rations  from  Tinmouth  bar  to  the  river,  fo  as  they  need  not 
go  in  fleets,  but  as  wind  and  weather  prefent,  run  all  the  way 
under  the  protection  of  the  men  of  war,  who  fhould  be  con- 
tinually cruizing  from  ftation  to  ftation  ;  they  would  be  able 
to  perform  their  voyage  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  formerly,  and  at 
as  low  pay,  and  confequently  could  afford  to  fell  their  coals 
20  s.  per  chaldron,  as  well  as  formerly  at  15  s. 
Wherefore,  there  fhould  be  paid  into  the  treafury  appointed 
at  Newcaftle,  by  bond  to  be  paid  where  they  deliver,  ios.  per 
chaldron,  Newcaftle  meafure ;  and  the  ftated  price  at  Lon- 
don to  be  27  s.  per  chaldron  in  the  pool,  which  is  3O3.  at  the 
buyer's  houfe,  and  is  far  from  being  dear,  in  a  time  of  war 
efpecially,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  ever  was  known  in  a  war ; 
and  the  officers  fhould  by  proclamations  confine  the  feller  to 
that  price. 

In  confideration  alfo  of  the  charge  of  convoys,  the  fhips 
bringing  coals  {hall  all  pay  1 1.  percent,  on  the  value  of  the 
fhip,  to  be  agreed  on  at  the  office;  and  all  convoy-money 
exacted  by  commanders  of  fhips,  fhall  be  rclinquifhed,  and 
the  office  make  good  all  lofTes  of  fhips,  not  goods,  that  fhall 
be  loft  by  enemies  only. 

Thefe  heads,  indeed,  arefuchas  would  need  fome  explica- 
tion, if  the  experiment  were  to  be  made,  and,  with  fub- 
miffion,  would  reduce  the  feamen  to  better  circumftances; 
at  leaft  it  fhould  feem  to  bid  fair  to  have  them  in  readinefs 
for  any  public  fervice,  mucheafier  than  by  all  the  methods  of 
encouragement  that  have  hitherto  been  tried. 
For,  by  this  method,  all  the  feamen  in  the  kingdom  would 
become  the  king's  hired  fervants,  and  receive  their  wages 
from  him,  whoever  employed  them  ;  and  no  man  could 
hire,  or  employ  them,  but  from  him:  the  merchant  lhould 
hire  them  of  the  king,  and  pay  the  king  for  them ;  nor 
would  there  be  a  feaman  in  England  out  of  employ,  which 
would  prevent  their  feeking  fervice  abroad  :  if  they  were  not 
actually  at  fea,  they  would  receive  half-pay,  and  might  be 
employed  in  works  about  the  fhip-yards,  ftores,  and  naval 
concerns,  in  order  to  keep  all  things  in  repair. 
By  this  means,  if  a  fleet  or  fquadron  was  to  be  fitted  out  on 
any  fudden  emergency,  they  would  be  manned  in  a  week's 
time,  for  all  the  feamen  in  England  would  be  ready :  nor 
would  they  be  fhy  of  the  royal  fervice,  for  it  is  not  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  king's  fervice,  nor  is  it  that  the  duty  is  harder  in 
the  men  of  war  than  the  merchant-men  ;  neither  is  it  fear  of 
danger  which  makes  our  feamen  lurk  and  hide  themfelves  in 
a  time  of  war,  but  it  is  the  article  of  wages  is  the  matter  : 
24s.  per  month  in  the  king's  fervice,  and  from  40  to  50  s. 
and  upwards  per  month  from  the  merchant,  which  is  the 
truecaufe;  and  the  feaman  is  in  the  right  of  it,  for  who 
would  ferve  his  king  and  country,  and  fight,  and  run  the  rifk 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  at  24s.  per  month,  that  can 
have  50s.  without  the  like  degree  of  hazard  ?  and  'till  this 
be  remedied,  in  vain  are  all  the  encouragements  which  can 
be  given  to  feamen  ;  for  they  tend  but  to  make  them  infolent, 
and  encourage  their  extravagance. 

Nor  would  this  proceeding  be  any  damage  to  the  feamen  in 
general,  for  24s.  per  month  wages,  and  to  be  kept  in  con- 
ftant  fervice,  or  half-pay  when  idle,  is  really  better  to  the 
feamen  than  45  or  50  s.  per  month  or  upwards,  as  they  now 
take  it,  confidering  how  long  they  often  lie  idle  on  fhore, 
out  of  pay:  for  the  exorbitant  rate  of  fea  mens  wages,  though 
it  has  been  an  intolerable  burthen  to  trade,  has  not  vifibly 
enriched  the  failors,  and  they  may  as  well  be  content  with 
24  s.  per  month  now  as  formerly. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  would  be  fenfibly  revived  by  it,  the 
intolerable  price  of  freights  would  be  reduced,  and  the  public 
would  reap  an  immenle  benefit  by  the  payments  mentioned 
in  the  pro^o'al :  for,  4 


(1.)  Four  (hillings  per  month  upon  the  wages  of  all  the 
feamen  employed  by  the  merchant,  which  if  we  allow 
200,000  feamen  always  in  employ,  as  there  cannot  be  lcfs 
in  all  the  fhips  belonging  to  England,  is  40,000 1.  per 
month. 

(2.)  Forty  {hillings  per  ton  freight  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported. 

(3.)  Four  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  exported  or 
imported. 

(4.)  Ten  {hillings  per  chaldron  upon  all  the  coals  fhipped 
at  Newcaftle,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  fhips  which  carry 
them. 

What  thefe  four  articles  would  pay  to  the  Exchequer  year- 
ly, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  :  but,  perhaps, 
few  fingle  taxes  ever  given  in  time  of  war,  have  ex- 
ceeded it. 

It  is  true,  out  of  this  the  public  would  be  to  pay  half- 
pay  to  the  feamen,  who  fhall  be  out  of  employ,  and  all  the 
loffes  and  damages  on  goods  and  {hipsr;  which,  though  it 
might  be  confiderable,  would  be  fmall,  compared  to  the 
payment  aforefaid  ;  for  as  the  premium  of  4  per  cent,  is 
but  fmall,  fo  the  fafety  lies  upon  all  men,  being  bound  to 
infure:  for  I  believe  any  one  will  grant,  that  it  is  not  the 
fmallnefs  of  a  premium  ruins  the  infurer,  but  it  is  th» 
fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  he  infures  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  pre- 
mium of  4  per  cent,  be  paid  into  one  man's  hand  for  all 
goods  imported  and  exported,  and  any  man  might  be  the 
general  infurer  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  that  premium 
could  never  prejudice  the  merchant  adventurer. 
So  that  the  large  revenue  which  this  fhould  raife,  would  be 
felt  no  where  ;  neither  poor  nor  rich  would  pay  the  more  for 
coals ;  foreign  goods  would  be  brought  home  cheaper,  and 
our  own  goods  carried  to  market  cheaper ;  owners  would 
get  more  by  {hips,  merchants  by  goods,  and  lofTes  by  fea 
would  be  no  lofs  at  all  to  any  body,  becaufe  repaid  out  of  the 
public  ftock. 

Another  unfeen  advantage  would  arife  by  it ;  we  fhould  be 
able  to  out-work  all  our  neighbours,  even  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  themfelves,  by  failing  as  cheap,  and  carry- 
ing goods  as  cheap  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace;  an  advan- 
tage, which  has  more  in  it  than  is  eafily  thought  of,  and 
would  have  a  noble  influence  upon  all  our  foreign  traffic. 
For  what  could  the  Dutch  or  the  French  do  in  trade,  if 
we  could  carry  our  goods  to  Cadiz  at  50  s.  per  ton  freight, 
and  they  give  8  or  1  o  1.  and  the  like  in  other  places  ?  Where- 
by we  could  be  able  to  fell  cheaper,  or  get  more  than  our- 
neighbours. 

There  are  feveral  confiderable  claufes  might  be  added  to 
this  propofal,  fome  of  great  advantage  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  fome  to  particular  trades,  and  more  to  the 
public  ;  but  I  avoid  being  too  particular  in  things  which 
are  but  the  product  of  a  private  opinion. 
If  the  government  fhould  ever  proceed  to  the  expen'ment, 
no  queftion  but  much  more  than  has  been  hinted  at  would 
appear;  nor  do  we  fee  any  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt, 
or  who  would  be  aggrieved  at  it ;  and  there  I  leave  it,  ra- 
ther wifhing  than  expecting  to  fee  any  thing  like  this  un- 
dertaken. 

Another  Proposal  fuggefted  by  the  judicious  Mr  Carey, 
late  of  Briftol,  merchant,  in  hisDifcourfeon  Trade. 

That  gentleman  obferves,  '  That  navigation  is  the  medium 
between  our  inland  and  foreign  traffic  :  the  latter  is  carried 
on  by  fhips  and  failors ;  the  former  are  the  fea-waggons, 
whereby  we  tranfport  and  carry  commodities  from  one  mar- 
ket to  another ;  and  the  latter  are  the  waggoners,  who  drive 
and  manage  them :  thefe  are  a  fort  of  jolly  fellows,  who  are 
generally  bold  in  their  undertakings,  and  go  through  any 
kind  of  labour  in  their  own  way,  with  a  great  deal  of  chear- 
fulnefs ;  are  undaunted  by  ftormsand  tempefts,  the  fea  being 
as  it  were  their  element,  and  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  beft 
navigators  in  the  world  ;  they  are  our  wealth  in  peace,  and 
our  defence  in  war,  and  ought  to  be  more  encouraged  than 
they  are  in  both,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter;  which  might 
be  done,  if  better  methods  were  ufed  to  engage  them  in  the 
fervice,  and  better  treatment  when  they  are  there:  now  I 
fhould  think,  if  no  man  was  forced  into  the  king's  fhips  'till 
he  had  been  three  years  at  fea,  nor  toftay  there  above  that 
time  without  his  free  confent,  and  then  to  be  permitted  to 
take  a  merchant's  employment  fo  much  longer,  and  fo  totois 
quotois,  it  would  encourage  them  to  come  willingly  into  the 
fervice,  which  they  look  upon  now  to  be  a  flavery,  whereto 
they  are  bound  for  their  lives  :  this,  and  the  manner  of  pref- 
fing  them,  hinders  very  much  the  making  of  Colors,  land- 
men not  caring  to  put  their  hands  to  the  oar,  left  the  next 
day  they  fhould  be  hauled  away  to  the  fleet,  though  they 
underftand  nothing  of  the  fea:  by  this  means  our  men  of 
war  would  be  manned  with  able  feamen,  and  not  with  fuch 
who  only  ftand  in  the  way,  and  are  ufelefs,  when  they  are 
moft  wanted  ;  nor  do  I  take  embargoes  to  be  any  help  to- 
wards it,  for  many  failors  do  then  lie  hid,  who  would  appear 
to  ferve  in  merchants  {hips,  and  might  be  eafily  met  with  at 
the  return  of  their  voyages :  by  thefe  means,  in  a  fhort  time, 
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there  would  be  a  double  fet  of  mariners,  enough  both  for  the 
fervice  of  the  fleet  and  of  trade,  the  laft  of  which  would 
every  year  breed  more. 

This  would  alio  prevent  great  mifchiefs,  which  arife  from 
prefling  failors  out  of  merchant-Ships  whilft  on  their  voyages, 
many  of  them  being  thereby  loft  at  Sea,  and  others  have  been 
detained  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  the  difcouragement  of  trade; 
and  it  would  alfo  prevent  another  mifchief,  too  much  prac- 
tifed  abroad,  where  captains  of  men  of  war  prefb  failors  from 
one  merchant-Ship,  only  to  make  advantage  by  felling  them 
to  another.' — Thus  far  Mr  Carey. 

There  has  lately  appeared  a  treatife,  drawn  up  with  no  lefs 
judgment  than  zeal  towards  the  public  interefts,  entitled,  An 
Essay  towards  a  method  of  fpeedily  Manning  a  Fleet, 
upon  any  sudden  Emergency.  —  After  this  ingenious 
aentleman  has  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  the  nation  being  always 
In  a  condition  to  man  and  equip  a  refpectable  fleet  at  fhort 
xvarninz,  he  then  modeftly  fubmits  his  own  propofal  for  a 
voluntary  Register  for  Seamen  to  public  confideration, 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 
«  I.  When  a  king's  Ship  returns  from  a  voyage  or  cruize, 
&c.  and  is  to  be  paid  off,  the  captain  or  commanding  officer 
Should  have  power  to  declare  to  the  (hip's  company,  that  any 
able-bodied  man,  defirous  to  enter  his  name,  &c.  in  the  re- 
gifter for  feamen,  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  under  the  conditions 
therein  mentioned  and  prefcribed  ;  which  are  to  be  then  pub- 
Jickly  and  audibly  read  to  the  men,  that  no  perfon  may  af- 
terwards plead  ignorance. 

II.  The  men  fhould  be  called  over  by  their  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  fhip's  book  ;  and  each  man  afked  Separately,  whe- 
ther he  chutes  to  enter  his  name  in  the  Register  or  not. 
If  he  does  not,  he  fhould  be  at  full  liberty  to  refufe  it,  but 
havin^  once  refufed  it,  fhould  not  afterwards  be  admitted,  fo 
lone  as  a  Sufficient  number  of  others  offer  themfelves  to  com- 
plete the  Register. 

III.  A  lift  being  thus  taken  of  the  names  of  fuch  as  are 
willing  to  enter,  and  are  fit  for  the  fervice,  proper  columns 
are  to  be  made  for  entering,  at  the  fame  time,  each  man's 
age,  complexion,  ftature,  marks,  if  any  trade,  county  or 
country,  and  the  city,  town,  hundred  or  hamlet,  he  de- 
clares his  intentions  to  go  to  for  the  prefent. 

IV.  A  copy  of  this  lift,  figned  by  all  the  commiffion  and 
warrant  officers  on  board,  is  to  be  forthwith  fent  to  the 
admiralty  or  navy-board,  from  whence  praecipe's  or  orders 
will  be  jffued  to  the  Several  magiftrates  of  the  cities,  towns, 
&c.  to  which  thefe  men  go  (according  to  the  lifl)  to  enter 
the  name  of  every  man  that  comes  into  his  diftrict,  with 
all  his  defcriptions,  and  the  name  of  the  place  he  laft  came 
from. 

V.  A  return  is  to  be  made  to  the  admiralty,  &c.  every 
month,  moreorleSs,  by  the  may'or,  bailiff,  or  neareft  juS- 
tice  of  the  peace,  of  the  name  and  defcription  of  every  re- 
giftered  man  that  has  come  into,  or  left  his  diftrict  during 
that  month,  taking  particular  care  to  mention  the  place  he 
declared  an  intention  to  go  to;  whilft  the  other  magi- 
ftrate,  of  or  near  the  place  he  gees  to,  makes  in  the  fame 
manner  his  return,  fpecifying  the  place  from  whence  any 
new  man  laft  came. 

Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  Says  this  gentleman,  that  a  Re- 
gister for  Seamen  would  be  a  fuccefaful  and  proper  me- 
thod to  engage  their  fervice:  the  next  point  to  be  confidered, 
is  what  number  of  men  would  anfwer  that  purpofe. 
I  Shall  leave  that  entirely  to  the  wiSdom  of  my  Superiors. — 
But  permit  me  to  fuppoSe  at  prefent,  that  the  number  was  to 
be  10  or  I2,oco  men  ;  and  that  each  man  was  to  receive 
after  the  rate  of  5 1.  per  ann.  or  2s.  a  week,  which  a- 
mounts  to  5 1.  4  s.  a  year.  Tne  fum  neceffary  to  pay 
10,000  men,  would  then  be  50,000 1.  or  52,0001.  a 
year,  and  So  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  Smaller  num- 
ber. 

After  the  rate  of  500  men  to  a  fhip,  this  number  would 
equip  20  or  24  line  of  battle  Ships:  and  if  thefe  be  not  fuf- 
ficient,  this  method  does  by  no  means  preclude  the  prefling 
of  vagrants,  idle,  looSe,  and  disorderly  men,  without  any 
viSible  means  of  maintaining  themfelves  in  an  honeft  in- 
duftrious  calling.  On  the  contrary,  let  the  magiftrates 
exert  themfelves,  and  be  every  where  encouraged  to  feize, 
imprifon,  and  convey  to  the  Several  Sea-ports,  all  perSons 
under  that  description :  and  by  dividing  theSe  diffolute  fel- 
lows amongft  the  Several  Ships,  more  hands  would  be  added, 
more  Ships  equipped,  and  the  country  cleared  of  thefe  nox- 
ious irreclaimable  villains.  This  would  be  prefling  in  a' 
legal  manner,  and  perhaps  the  only  method  for  putting  a 
flop  to  the  outrages  da.ly  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  country. 

Fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  may,  perhaps,  at  firft  view, 
be  efteemed  a  very  large  additional  expence  to  the  nation  : 
but  when  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  Shall  be  confidered, 
1  flatter  myfelf,  that  every  well-wither  to  his  country  would 
think  that  fum,  or  even  a  much  larger,  well  employed. 
Some  few  of  thefe  advantages  areas  follow: 
Firft,  This  may  be  a  means  of  faving  a  large  expence  to 
the  nation,  by  deterring  our  neighbours  from  any  fudden 
and  rafh  attempts  upon  she  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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crown  and  Subject.  For  when  they  know  us  in  a  condition 
to  do  ourfelvesjuftice,  as  well  as  difpoled  to  tefent  an  injury, 
they  may  not  be  fo  forward  in  disturbing  our  tranquillity 
and  peaceable  difpofition. 

Secondly,  A  great  many  lives  may  hereby  be  fparcd.  For 
if  this  Scheme  Should  prevent  in  Suits  and  inCroachments, 
which  ate  generally  the  firft  Seeds  of  war ;  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  many  officers  and  Seamen  whd  would  be 
engaged,  and  lofe  their  lives  in  that  war,  are  hereby  Saved  to 
the  public. 

Thirdly,  TheSe  men,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  Service 
of  their  country  in  time  of  war,  would,  in  time  of  peace, 
have  fome  gratification  for  their  former  fatigues  and  dangers, 
inftead  of  being  turned  adrift  to  ftarve,  rob,  and  murder,  as 
they  actually  do  ;  or  being  driven,  by  neceility,  into  foreign 
Service. 

Fourthly,  Large  annual  Sums  are  now  raiSed  and  paid,  as 
rewards,  for  apprehending  highwaymen,  footpads,  &c. 
who  are  brought  to  the  gallows  and  gibbet  ;  a  great  part 
of  which  might  probably  be  Saved,  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  theSe  miserable  wretches,  were  this  Scheme  to  take 
place. 

Men  who  have  been  Sorcibly  taken  from  their  trade  and 
family,  and  have  been  kept  Sour  or  five  years  abroad,  who 
have  loft  almoft  all  the  Skill  they  had  in  their  Several  callings, 
and,  perhaps,  been  deprived  of  their  friends  by  death,  re- 
movals, &c.  can  fcarce  fettle  immediately  to  any  ufeful  and 
induftrious  way  of  life,  when  turned  aShore.  But  this 
Scheme  would,  in  a  great  meaSure,  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing any  defperate  courSes  ;  it  would  give  them  an  aSTurance 
of  not  wanting  fome  provision  for  the  future,  the  want  of 
which  generally  drives  fuch  men  to  extremities.  And  as 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  would  have  a  power  to  difcharge 
any  man  who  behaved  ill,  this  would  oblige  the  men  to  a 
more  Sober  and  regular  behaviour.  The  very  regifter  would 
be  a  great  check  to  Such  irregularities :  Sor,  as  the  place  of 
each  man's  reSidence,  and  his  defcription  would  hereby  be 
well  known,  he  would  certainly,  Sooner  or  later,  be  dis- 
covered :  he  would  be  juft  in  the  Same  condition  as  a  de- 
Serter  Srom  the  army,  Sew  or  none  of  which  efcape  pu- 
nifhment. 

But,  moreover,  an  encouragement  of  this  fort  might 
probably  draw  many  of  our  men  out  of  foreign  fervice, 
to  that  of  their  country  again.  An  advantage  of  inefti- 
mable  value,  as  it  not  only  weakens  their  hands,  but 
Strengthens  ours. 

It  is  true,  they  receive^  when  paid  off,  the  wages  due  to 
them  :  but  this  only  leads  them  into  lewdnefs,  debauchery, 
and  bad  company ;  which  So  far  corrupt  their  morals, 
whilft  the  money  lafts,  that,  when  it  is  gone,  they  affociate 
into  bands  of  the  moft  abandoned  Sort,  and  perpetrate 
all  manner  of  wickednefs,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
in  and  fupport  the  way  of  life  they  have  fallen  into. 
As  a  farther  encouragement  to  be  given  to  Such  Seamen  as 
Shall  voluntarily  enter  themfelves,  it  is  propofed, 
Firft,  No  man  Should  be  allowed  to  ply  a  boat  on  any  river, 
in  any  port  or  harbour,  unleSs  he  be  registered,  if  a  registered 
man  offers  himSelS  Sor  that  purpoSe. 

Secondly,  A  worn-out  registered  man,  not  admitted  into 
Greenwich-Hofpital,  fhould  be  allowed  to  ply  a  boat,  as 
above,  in  preference  to  any  other  registered  man,  and  con- 
sequently to  any  man  not  registered. 

Thirdly,  Preference  Should  be  given  to  a  man  registered  be- 
Sore  a  war,  to  remain  upon  the  lift  in  time  oS  peace  (if  able 
and  fit  Sor  Service)  beSore  any  man  regiftered  during  the  war, 
and  before  the  peace. 

Fourthly,  All  warrant-officers  doing  duty  on  board  any  Ship 
in  ordinary,  by  a  deputy,  fhould  be  oblged  to  rake  a  deputy 
from  amongft  the  regiftered  men  (if  any  Such  offers,  that  is 
fit  Sor  the  bufineSs)  rather  than  any  other  man,  under  a 
penalty. 

Fifthly,  A  regiftered  man  to  be  received  into  Greenwich- 
HoSpital,  in  preference  to  a  man  not  regiftered  ;  and  when 
Struck  off  the  lift,  as  no  longer  fit  to  Serve,  to  be  constantly 
received  there. 

TheSe  regulations  neceffarily  require  the  keeping  an  exact 
account  ot  the  date  of  each  man's  regiftery. 
As  this  Scheme  propoSes  the  keeping  up  the  number  of  10  or 
12,000  men,  exclufive  0/  thofe  employed  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions in  time  of  peace,  it  becomes  neceffary,  that  as  foon 
as  any  regiftered  man  is  taken  into  the  king's  Service  (ex- 
cept in  time  of  war)  another  man  be  admitted  to  regifter  in 
his  Stead.  I  have  here  inferted  an  exception,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  For  if  a 
fund  were  once  raifed,  and  appropriated  to  that  Sole  ufe,  I 
do  not  perceive  the  leaft  inconveniency  that  could  ariSe 
Srom  continuing  that  method  in  time  of  war  likewife  ;  thaf 
is,  when  any  regifter  for  fervice,  the  fame  Should  be  com- 
pleted as  Soon  as  poffible  :  otherwiSe  our  enemies,  knowing 
that  our  Stock  of  feamen  is  drained,  would  no  longer  ftantf 
in  awe  of  any  further  armaments.  But,  in  the  height  of  & 
war,  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  we  Should  have  men  enough 
completely  to  man  our  fleet,  and  to  fill  the  regifter  at. the 
fame  time.  If  fo  many  men  Should  be  found,  then  we 
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hv.ve  always  lo  or  12,000  men  ready  upon  any  occafion. 
Jf,  as  is  mod  likely,  men  fhould  be  wanting,  then  the  fund 
would  thereby  be  fo  long  increafing,  and  enabled,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  war,  to  provide  for  fo  many  more  men  as 
fhould  be  judged  proper. 

The  only  inconvenience  I  can  forefee  that  may  attend  this 
meafure  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  regifter  may  pof- 
fibly  be  full,  and,  confequently,  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  have 
ferved  during  the  war.  But  that  is  not  at  all  likely;  and  if 
not,  then  the  increafe  of  the  fund  will  admit  of  fo  many  ad- 
ditional men,  for  a  time  at  leaft  :  and  we  prefume  to  hope, 
that  a  fcheme  of  this  nature  will  be  fo  generally  approved,  as 
in  time  to  meet  with  all  the  encouragements  at  this  day  be- 
llowed upon  other  generous  and  charitable  inftitutions,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  put  in  any  competition  with  this,  for  the  im- 
portance of,  and  advantages  arifing  from,  it,  to  the  nation  in 
general,  and  every  individual. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  That  every  body  is  convinced  of  the 
neceffity  of  encouraging  our  feamen,  and  having  always  a 
certain  number  ready  to  be  called  together  at  fhort  warn- 
ing :  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  find  a  proper  fund  for  that 
purpofe. 

How  difficult  foever  that  may  be,  if  it  is  necefTary,  if  the 
mercantile  intereft,  and  our  general  fafetv,  fuffer  by  that 
neglect,  the  difficulty  mould  be  no  objection.  Large  fums 
are  annually  expended  in  buildings,  and  other,  perhaps,  ne- 
cefTary works;  but  finely  no  one  of  them  can  be  compared 
to  this  for  expediency,  and  general  advantage. 
When  our  real  intereft  is  in  queftion,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  will  find  the  proper  refources.' 
See  An  Efl'ay  towards  a  Method  of  fpeedily  Manning  a 
Fleet  upon  any  Sudden  Emergency.  Printed  for 
Sandby  in  Fleet-Street. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  houfe  of  commons  gave  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  regiftering  all  feamen,  watermen,  fifhermen, 
keelmen,  bargemen,  and  feafaring  men,  capable  of  fervice  at 
fea,  throughout  his  Majefty's  dominions;  but  it  being  judged 
by  the  houfe  to  be  overloaded,  and  too  arbitrarily  to  affect 
the  liberties  of  the  fubjedt,  it  was  dropped;  upon  which  the 
houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to 
confider  of  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  further  and  better  encourage- 
ment of  feamen  to  enter  voluntarily  into  his  Majefty's  fervice  ; 
in  which  committee  feveral  refolutions  were  agreed  to,  but 
nothing  further  done. — It  may  be  ufeful,  however,  here  to 
give  the  feveral  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
this  occafion,  which  are  as  follow,  viz. 

1 .  That  a  voluntary  regifter  of  feamen  will  be  of  great  utility 
to  this  kingdom. 

2.  That  it  fhall  extend  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain. 

3.  That  the  fraternity  of  Trinity-houfe  of  Deptford  Strond 
be  intruded  with  the  management  of  the  faid  regifter,  with 
power  of  appointing  inferior  officers  and  fervants  neceffary  for 
the  execution  of  the  faid  truft. 

4.  That  a  certain  fum  of  money  be  paid  to  every  man  who 
is  willing  to  regifter. 

5.  That  every  regiftered  man  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  the  place  of  his  abode  to  the  regifter  office. 

6.  That  the  regiftered  men  fhall  be  divided  into  claffes. 

7.  That  a  yearly  penfion  be  allowed  to  every  regiftered  man 
who  fhall  be  difabled  in  fight,  over  and  above  fuch  allowances 
as  are  now  given,  and  a  yearly  penfion  to  every  widow  of  a 
regiftered  man  flain  in  fight,  over  and  above  the  prefent  al- 
lowances made  to  fuch  widow;  and  if  the  party  leaves  any 
children,  that  each  of  them  have  a  yearly  penfion,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

8.  That  every  regiftered  man  be  exempted  from  paying  the 
king's  or  parifh  taxes,  or  fervingany  parifh  offices,  or  ferving 
in,  or  contributing  towards,  the  militia. 

9.  That  none  be  preferred  to  be  petty  officers  in  any  of  his 
Majefty's  fhips  but  regiftered  men. 

10.  That  all  petty  officers  in  merchants  fhips,  as  boatfwains, 
gunners,  &c.  be  chofen  out  of  the  regiftered  men. 

11.  That  all  men  who  fhall  regifter  themfelves  do  remain  on 
the  regifter  no  longer  than  to  a  certain  age. 

12.  That  all  men  who  fhall  have  continued  on  the  regifter 
a  certain  age,  do  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  regiftered  men 
during  life. 

13.  That  all  regiftered  men  fhall  have  the  preference  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

14.  That  all  captains  and  commanders  of  his  Majefty's  Chips 
of  war,  who  fhall  be  applied  to  in  foreign  parts,  fhall  take 
on  board  any  regiftered  men,  and  the  men  fo  taken  on  board 
fhall,  from  that  time,  be  deemed  part  of  the  fhip's  company, 
and  receive  wages  accordingly. 

15.  That  regiftered  men  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  merchants 
fervice,  when  the  lervice  of  his  Majefty  (hall  not  require  them, 
and  that  the  proper  officers  do  give  them  certificates  for  the 
fame. 

16.  That  regiftered  men  be  intitled  to  receive  their  wages  in 
certain  proportions. 


17.  That  all  feamen  now  abfeonding  in  foreign  parts,  or  at 
home,  on  account  of  running  goods,  who  fhall  enter.on  board 
any  of  his  MajeftyJs  fhips,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  re 
gifter,  fhall  be  intitled   to  their  pardon,  except  perfons  who 
have  been  concerned  in  actual  murder. 

18.  That  all  regiftered  men  who  fhall  be  fummoned.to  ap- 
pear on  board  any  of  his  Majefty's  fhips,  and  fhall  negledt  or 
retufe  to  do  the  iame,  fhall  be  fubject  to  be  punifhed  as  de- 
ferters. 

19.  That  all  foreign  feamen  who  fhall  claim  the  benefit  of 
this  regifter,  fhall  be  intitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  natural- born  fubjects. 

20.  That  the  truftees  of  charity  fchools  for  the  education  of 
boys,  fhall  be  obliged  to  put  forth  apprentices  to  the  fea- fer- 
vice, fuch  as  fhall  find  mafters  willing  to  take  them. 

2 1 .  That  the  regiftered  men  fhall  wear  fome  honourary  mark 
of  diftin&ion. 

22.  That  the  regifter-office  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  <o 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  for  the  time  being,  of  all  the  men 
that  fhall  be  regiftered. 

23.  That  the  regifter-office  fhall,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  for  the  time  being,  for 
any  number  of  men  contained  on  the  regifter,  iiTue  out  their 
order  for  the  faid  number  of  men  to  appear,  according  to  tbe 
order  directed  to  them  as  aforefaid. 

Further    Remarks. 

Were  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  palled  for  eftablifhing  10,000 
able  feamen  certain  for  ever,  for  the  king's  fervice,  we  may 
prefume  to  affirm,  that  it  may  be  plainly  demonftrated,  that 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  therefrom  to  every  part 
of  the  nation  in  general,  would  render  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pence  of  fuch  eftablifhment,  if  any  at  all,  very  inconfider- 
able.  Should  any  one  be  ftartled  at  the  very  found  of  fuch  a 
large  number  of  men,  without  giving  himfelf  either  time  to 
confult  the  merits  of  another  propofal  we  are  about  to  offer, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  faid,  afk,  in  ob- 
jection to  it,  what  occafion  the  government  would  have, 
during  the  time  of  peace,  which  may  fometimes  hold,  very 
probably,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  encumber  itfelf  with 
fiich  numbers  of  a  (ct  of  people,  who,  in  their  opinion,  muft 
be  very  unneceffary?  We  fhall  requeft  of  him  a  candid  pe- 
rufal  of  what  follows,  and  doubt  not  but  to  find  him  much 
better  reconciled. 

By  the  advance  money  that  fhould  be  given,  and  the  certainty 
of  not  being  difmified,  after  any  fhort  expedition,  from  his 
Majefty's  fervice,  to  make  what  provifion  they  can  for  them- 
felves, in  that  of  others,  the  number  of  volunteers  that 
would  immediately  offer  themfelves,  would  very  quickly 
make  up  the  lift  propofed  ;  nor  would  the  manner  in  which 
they  fhould  be  employed,  even  at  thofe  times  when  the  fleet 
may  have  a  call  but  for  a  very  few  of  them,  be  a  lefs  tempta- 
tion for  them  to  enter. 

As  his  Majefty's  docks  and  yards  do  continually  maintain  a 
very  large  number  of  workmen,  in  the  feveral  articles  relating 
to  the  navy,  one  part  of  the  faid  feamen  might,  with  little 
prejudice  to  the  hands  already  employed,  be  made  ufe  of  in 
time  of  peace,  in  the  work  there:  at  firft,  in  fuch  parts  only 
of  it,  as  may  be  moll  eafily  attained  in  a  very  little  time, 
'till  by  degrees  they  may  arrive  to  fuch  a  tolerable  knowlege 
in  the  others,  as  will  not  only  enable  them,  by  the  money 
they  fhall  earn,  to  maintain  themfelves  and  families  very 
comfortably,  but  render  them,  when  required  to  their  origi- 
nal province  of  failing,  more  ufeful  and  expert  in  the  intire 
management  of  every  particular  belonging  to  the  fhip ;  whilft 
the  other  part  of  them,  or  as  many  as  there  may  be  a  call  for, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  number,  unem- 
ployed in  his  Majefty's  fleet,  fhall  have  a  permit  for  a  year, 
to  fail  in  fuch  veffels  as  are  coafters,  or  make  fhort  voyages, 
fuch  as  to  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  &c.  by  which  means 
they  will  acquire  fuch  perfect  knowlege  of  the  many  rocks 
and  fands  that  almoft  intirely  furround  us,  that  they  may 
prove,  when  fummoned  again  into  his  Majefty's  navy,  of 
very  important  ufe,  even  in  the  quality  of  pilots.  And  to 
prevent  any'difficulty,  or  difpute,  that  may  arife  between  the 
mafters  of  fuch  veffels  and  the  king's  failors,  that  want  to 
fhip  themfelves  on  board  them,  the  merchants  or  mafters, 
bound  for  any  fuch  ports  as  abovementioned,  fhall  be  obliged 
to  receive  into  their  veffels  one  half  of  their  complement  of 
the  King's  Men,  at  the  common  wages,  who  fhall  likewife 
have  a  written  power,  or  authority,  granted  them,  to  fhip 
themfelves  on  board  any  coafters  or  veffels  trading  as  before- 
mentioned,  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain  where  they  are, 
provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  other  hands  fhip- 
ped  on  board  of  the  faid  vefTels. 

A  Register  may  alfo  be  kept  at  every  port,  of  the  num- 
ber of  hands  each  veffel  fhips,  that  the  government  may  be 
allured  of  the  punctual  and  ready  compliance  of  the  mer- 
chants, or  captains,  in  receiving  one  half  of  their  comple- 
ment of  king's  men,  without  any  manner  of  evafion  or  ob- 
jection, if  fuch  offer  themfelves.  And  if  it  fhould  fo  chance, 
that  many  of  thefe  failors  fhould  feek  employment  all  at  the 
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fame  port,  where  there  were  veflels  lying  in  expectation  of 
hands,  there  may  be  fuch  regulations,  that  no  one  veflel 
fhould  take  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  the  did  failors. 
As  for  inftance,  if  three  veflels  lay  in  the  fame  port,  fuppofing 
each  veflel  carry  ten  hands,  and  five  of  his  Majefty's  men 
fhould  offer  themfelves  only  to  one  of  thefe  three  fhips,  they 
(hall  not  be  allowed  to  go  all  together  in  that  one  veflel,  but 
(hall  diftribute  themfelves  amongft  the  three,  and  that  veflel, 
whofe  lot  it  was  to  have  but  one,  (hall  receive  the  next  king's 
tnan  that  comes  to  enter  himfelf  at  that  port,  as  his  fair  di- 
vidend. 

Noowners,  or  mafters  of  the  veflels  beforementioned,  fhall  pre- 
fer, in  their  firft  choice  of  the  hands  they  propofe  to  fhip,  any 
other  failors  to  thofe  belonging  to  his  Majefty  ;  but  if  no  ap- 
plication is  made  from  any  of  them,  the  captains  may  be  at 
their  own  difcretion  to  receive  others  for  the  whole  voyage. 
And  for  the  future  eafe  of  the  faid  eftablifhed  number  of  fea- 
men, and  to  make  them  in  every  degree  more  ufeful  to  the 
government,  alter  the  expiration  of  the  year,  for  which  the 
permit  was  granted  to  one  half  of  them  to  go  into  the  mer- 
chants fervice,  there  may  be  an  exchange  of  (rations  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  between  them  and  the  other  half  th^t 
were  left  and  employed  at  home.  By  thefe  meafures  the 
grandeur  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  will  ftand  upon  an  im- 
moveable and  unperifhable  bafls ;  and  the  inconveniencies 
which  it  may  otherwife  fuftain,  from  having  molt  of  the 
hands  in  their  veflels,  during  the  time  of  war,  imprefled, 
perhaps,  juft  as  they  are  clearing  out  for  their  voyage,  and 
loaden  with  commodities  which  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
greatly  damaged  by  fuch  a  retardment  to  their  failing,  will 
immediately  vanifh,  and  the  approach  or  declaration  of  a  war 
carry  with  it  none  of  the  ill  effects  on  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  trading  people,  which  it  may  at  prefent. 
The  number  of  failors  which  the  government,  upon  this 
fcheme,  may  have  occafton  to  diftribute  amongft  them,  ought, 
very  far  from  being  judged  an  act  of  compulfion,  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  ftrongelt  inftance  of  its  lenity,  tendernefs,  and 
regard  for  their  intereft.  The  king's  men,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  will  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  what  they  may 
otherwife  be  obliged  to  take  up  with ;  nor,  if  any  exigency 
of  affairs  fhould  conftrain  the  government  to  call  off  thefe 
men  into  the  royal  fervice,  can  they  poflibly  think  the  lofing 
a  part  of  their  complement  an  hardfhip,  as  their  voyages  will 
be  fo  very  fhort,  that  they  may  have  time  enough,  from  the 
firft  fummons  of  his  Majefty  for  his  failors  to  return,  'till  the 
time  limited  for  fuch  return  (which  may  be  three  weeks,  or  a 
month)  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  fupply,  and  even  with- 
out being  neceffitated  to  pay  any  fuch  exorbitant  wages  as  the 
fcarcity  and  timidity  of  the  feamen,  during  the  time  of  a 
prefs,  exacts  from  them.  If,  as  I  am  informed  by  fome  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  have  made  a  pretty  exact  computation  of 
the  number  of  feamen  employed  in  the  home  and  neighbour- 
ing trades,  there  may  really  be  30,000,  then,  were  the  whole 
eftablifhed  number  of  his  Majefty's  feamen  diftributed  equally 
among  the  merchants,  in  the  room  of  fome  of  the  others, 
fuch  feamen  would  be  but  one  third  of  each  (hip's  comple- 
ment; fo  that  the  merchants  can  neither  fcruple  to  receive 
fo  few,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  failors,  nor  think  it  any 
grievance  to  part  with  them,  when  his  Majefty's  occafions 
demand  them. 

As  it  is  an  inherent  principle  in  every  Englifhman,  to  fubmit 
with  reluctance  to  any  thing  that  feems  to  carry  a  check  up- 
on his  liberty  and  free  choice;  fo  I  would  not,  in  this  en- 
gagement to  his  Majefty's  fervice,  have  men  conftrained 
to  bind  themfelves  up  either  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  but  chufe  to  leave  it  to  their  own  difcretion  to  quit 
the  fervice  when  they  hive  an  inclination,  on' this  eafy  and 
reafonable  condition  only,  that  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  give 
a  year's  notice  of  their  intention,  on  the  failure  of  which, 
proper  penalties  n-uy  be  thought  of  to  be  inflicted.  Such  an 
argument  as  this  will  be  no  more  than  what  is  entered  into  al- 
moft  every  day  between  man  and  man,  in  every  branch  or 
kind  of  bufinefs ;  but  for  their  encouragement  not  only  to  en- 
ter, but  to  continue  in  the  fervice  voluntarily,  I  could  wifh 
an  eafy  fund  might  be  found  out,  whereby  the  government 
might  be  enabled  to  cloath  them  from  head  to  foot,  once  in 
two  years,  with  a  badge  of  the  flag  of  England,  as  a  pecu- 
liar and  honourable  diltinction  from  all  other  failors:  thofe 
cloaths  to  be  worn  by  fuch  as  work  in  the  yards,  only  at  fuch 
times  as  they  (hall  be  abfent  from  their  work. 
So  many  brave  and  fkilful  men,  all  appearing  in  a  national  li- 
very, cannot  but  affect  the  minds  of  every  thinking  Britifh 
fpectator  with  the  mod  fenfible  fatisfaction,  when  he  beholds 
the  true  protectors  of  the  kingdom's  grandeur  and  happinefs  fo 
defervedly  cherifhed ;  and  every  foreigner  will  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  fentiments  as  well  of  our  gratitude  and  policy,  as  of  our 
undoubted  fecurity.  The  men  themfelves,  when  the  neceffity 
of  affairs  may  have  recourfe  to  a  ftrong  navy,  will  think  them- 
felves under  the  greateft  obligations  to  repay,  with  extraordi- 
nary chearfulnefs  and  bravery,  fuch  extraordinary  marks  of 
the  nation's  bounty  and  regard  for  them.  For  the  firft  three 
years,  any  able  feamen  may  be  admitted  upon  this  eftablifh 
ment,  not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  but,  after  the  faid 
three  years,  none  (hall  exceed  the  age  of  thirty.     And  as  a 


further  reward  and  inducement  for  their  long  continuance 
in  the  fervice,  it  is  propofed,  that  thofe  who  have  ferved  for 
fuch  a  term  of  years,  or  done  fuch  Cervices  as  the  difcretion 
of  the  board  of  admiralty,  or  the  commiffioners,  fhall  judge 
worthy  of  it,  (hall  receive  a  fmall  penfion  for  life,  though 
they  are  not  any  way  difabled  in  the  Icrvice;  and  in  cafe  any 
of  them  leaves  a  widow,  (he  fhall  enjoy  for  her  life  one  moiety 
of  what  was  before  his  allowance  ;  but  if  any  of  them  quit 
the  fervice,  and  afterwards  re-enter,  they  (hould  have  but 
half  the  benefit  of  the  time  they  ferved  belorei  And  if  any 
of  them,  whilft  in  the  merchants  fervice,  (hould,  by  any  ac- 
cident that  might  happen  to  the  veflel,  in  ufing  their  endea- 
vours for  its  fafety  or  otherwife,  fuftain  any  damage  in  their 
limbs,  fo  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  earning  their  bread 
as  failors  for  the  future,  they  fhould  be  confidered,  notwith- 
ftanding,  as  the  king's  men,  and  receive  the  fame  benefit  of 
a  penfion,  or  the  hofpital,  as  if  they  had  fuftained  fuch  wounds 
or  damage  in  the  king's  own  (hips.  And  at  laft,  to  all  thefe 
confiderable  and  inducing  advantages,  I  would  join  that  great 
and  moft  neceflary  encouragement  of  all,  the  certainty  of 
having  their  pay,  whatever  capacity  they  ferve  in,  whether 
in  merchant- (hips,  or  the  governor's  own,  on  the  moft 
eafy  regulations  both  to  themfelves,  their  creditors,  friends, 
or  relations,  who  may  be  their  executors,  or  poffeffed  of  their 
powers  of  attorney,  without  any  unneceffary  delays  upon  ac- 
count of  unjuft  and  vexations  claims,  and  free  from  exorbi- 
tant and  unwarrantable  deductions,  which  has  been  but  a  too 
frequent  and  enormous  practice. 

During  our  wars  with  the  French  in  our  late  reigns,  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  were  fo  loud,  fo  miferable,  and  fo  nume- 
rous, that  they  pierced  the  hearts  of  every  Englifhman,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  were  the  principal  authors  of  their  opprefiion, 
and  made  a  very  guilty  gain  from  their  miferies. 
In  that  melancholy  time  their  hardfhips,  1  have  been  aflured, 
were  as  great,  as  if  fome  of  the  perfons  to  whom  a  part  of 
the  infpection  and  management  of  the  naval  affairs  was 
entrufted,  had  been  in  an  sctual  league  with  the  French  to 
deftroy  them. 

That  they  were  imprefled  from  their  callings  at  home,  or  on 
their  return,  perhaps,  from  a  tedious  Eaft-India  voyage, 
when  they  were  big  with  the  hopes  of  refrefhing  themfelves 
on  fhore  for  a  few  weeks,  and  regaining,  in  their  own  na- 
tive air,  their  health  and  vigour,  which  might  be  impaired 
by  a  long  continuance  in  a  foreign  climate. 
This  was  a  grievance  that  might  eafily  allow  of  a  mitigation, 
and  be  rendered  in  fome  part  juftifiable,  from  the  neceffities 
of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  provided  they  had  not  been  forced 
into  a  fervice,  where,  from  the  corrupt  management  of  fome 
avaricious  perfons,  there  was  not  only  an  uncertainty  of  re- 
ceiving the  pay  they  (hould  be  intitled  to  in  fuch  fervice,  on 
any  reafonable  terms,  but  danger  of  being  defrauded  of  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  together  with  a  probability,  from  too  fe- 
vere  a  confinement  on  board  the  fleet  (which  was  fometimes 
for  two  or  three  years  together)  of  forfeiting,  by  their  deaths, 
the  benefit  of  what  was  due  to  them  from  the  merchants, 
from  whofe  fervice  they  were  fo  abruptly  taken,  or  leaving 
it,  at  leaft,  a  difputable  legacy  to  their  widows,  or  other 
relations. 

From  this  inability  of  the  failors  to  make  fuch  convenient  re- 
turns of  their  pay  as  would  have  been  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence  to  their  diltrefled  families,  the  parifhes  were  loaded  with 
infupportable  taxes  for  their  relief,  whilft  the  purfers  were 
fufpected  and  accufed,  by  the  miferable  fuffercrs,  of  burthen- 
ing  the  failors  with  large  demands  for  the  little  conveniencies 
they  were  obliged  to  take  up  of  them,  that  fome,  when  they 
had  the  favour  of  having  their  accounts  in  fome  manner 
ftated,  had  not,  perhaps,  one  farthing  to  receive.  To  this 
manifeft  difcouragement  of  the  failors,  when  on  board,  was 
owing  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  impreffing  them  during  all 
thofe  wars,  in  fuch  a  violent  manner,  that  he  who  could  hide 
himfelf  from  the  diligent  purfuit  of  a  prefs-gang,  thought  it 
as  great  happinefs,  even  though  he  was  almoit  ftarving  all 
the  while,  as  if  he  had  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
Algerine  rover;  and  the  merchants  have  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance their  wages  from  24s.  to  50  s.  and  3I.  and  upwards, 
a  month  per  man,  after  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  a  long 
time,  before  even  that  would  be  a  fufficient  temptation  for 
any  of  them  to  venture.  Nor  were  the  colliers  forced  to 
give  lefs  extravagant  hire  in  proportion,  for  the  bringing 
their  veffels  up  the  river. 

I  mention  thefe  inconveniencies,  which  in  the  times  before 
named  affected  not  only  the  merchants  and  the  feamen,  but  the 
whole  nation,  not  fo  much  as  an  handle  for  a  general  outcry 
againft  the  cuftom  of  impreffing  men  into  his  Majefty's  fleet, 
as  from  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  faid  oeconomy  at  that 
time  ufed  in  diftrihuting  their  due  encouragement  to  each  fai- 
lor,  (hould  force  the  government  to  fuch  rough  meafures  as  it 
then  did,  to  obtain  an  able  one:  whereas,  had  it  been  other- 
wife,  and  each  man  koe  w  how  to  come  at  what  he  had  earned 
in  a  lefs  dilatory  and  difadvantageous  manner,  I  fincerely  be- 
lieve that  above  half  the  money  that  was  allowed  for  impreff- 
ing men  had  been  faved,  and  that  abundance  of  feamen  would 
have  thought  the  glory  of  ferving  in  the  navy  preferable  to 
fome  advanced  wages  they  might  gain  from  the  merchants. 
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Should  any  of  the  methods  we  have  fuggefted  for  executing 
what  is  propofed,  appear  to  the  judgment  of  others,   not  fo 
entirely   practicable,  as    we   have   the  zeal   to  imagine  they 
may   be,  we  are  confident,  the  numerous  advantage*  pre- 
faged  therefrom,  for  the  good  of  our  king  and  country,  will 
render  any  errors  of  that  zeal  pardonable.      To   be   fo  well 
fortified  in  that  moft  valuable  branch  of  Great-Britain's  fe- 
curity  (its  maritime    force)  as   not  only  to  be  in  a  conftant 
readinefs  to  engage  in  a  war,  but  from  the  reputation  of  fuch 
an   armament,  in   a  capacity  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
one,  appeared  to   me  fuch  a  defirable  bleffing,  that  no  diffi- 
culties ought  to  difcourage  any  true  and  honeft  lover   of  his 
country,   from  ufing  his  utmoft  abilities  to  obtain  it. 
To  give  a  cheerful  and  fuitable  encouragement  to  the  failors, 
is  no  more  than  an  act  of  juftice  and  gratitude  due  to  them  as 
our  protectors,  and  of  prudence  to  ourfelves,  as  being  pro- 
tected  and   aggrandized   by  them.     And   we  have  engaged 
the  more  ft renuouily  in  favour  of  this  one  point,  as  it  is  but 
too  mani  feft,  that  from  a  deficiency  of  fuch  encouragement,  and 
the  want  of  means  to  make  fome  certain  provifion  for  them, 
after  they  are  difcharg.d  from  on  board  the  fleet,  many  cut  of 
the  numbers  that  are  unemployed  at  the  fame  time,  are  obliged 
to  go  into  foreign  fervice,  that  only  great  and  dangerous  pof- 
fibility  of  rendering  our  prefent  imagined  fuperiority  over  all 
other  nations  precarious  for  the  future  ;  every  foreign  realm, 
whofe   intercft   it  is  to  turn  its  genius   to    maritime  affair?, 
fearching diligently  after,  and  receiving  greedily,  English 
Seamen,  preferably  to  thofe  of  their  own,  or  any  other  na- 
tion ;  whilft  others  of  them,  too  frequently  from  a  dearth  of 
employment,  are  tempted  to  fupply  their  neceffities,  by  plun- 
dering, robbing  in  the  ftreets,  breaking  open  houfes,  &c.  too 
notorious  an  evidence  of  which  is,  that  at  almoft  every  feffions 
at  the  Old-  Bailey,  there  has  been,  at  fuch  times,  generally  one 
or  more  feamen  among  the  people  convicted  of  captal  crimes. 
A  prevention,  therefoie,  of  thefe  grievances,  is  to  be  wish- 
ed, as  much  for  the  fecurity  of  the  government,  as  for  the 
eafe  of  the  people.     That  the  merchants  mould  fuffer  as  little 
as  poffible,  ikher  from  the  damage  done  to  their  goods,  or 
the  loflng  fome  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  markets, 
from  being  detained  too  long  in  their  home  ports,  by  the  fei- 
zure  of  their  men,  or  by   being  obliged  to  give  extravagant 
wages  for  feamen,  who,  perhaps,  may    be  only  foreigners, 
old   men,  or  boys,  as  few  others  will  venture   themfelves 
during  the  time  of  a  prefs,  ftiould  be  the  fpeedieft  caution  of 
a  government,  whofe  Revenue  is  fo  much  interefted  in  the 
flourifliing  or  opprefled  condition  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation.     That   the  parifhes  fhould  not  be  overburthencd  by 
an  extraordinary  charge  of  poor,  which  mult  be   the  cafe, 
when  perfons,  who  are,  perhaps,  fettled  in  a  tolerable  way 
of  bufintfs,  able  to  fupport  themfelves  and  families,  are  in- 
voluntarily hurried  on  board  the  fleet;  and,  in  lhort,  that  no 
fudden  preparations  for  war,  fhould  be  of  fo  ill  confequence 
to  the  meaner  fort  of  people,    as  to  diminiih   the  benefit  of 
what  they   earn  by  hard  labour,  by  creating  anv  advanced 
prices  on  the  moft  common   necefTaries,  demands  the  con- 
federation of  their   f^periors,  not  lefs  from  humanity  than 
policy. 

Thus,  from  fuch  regards  as  thefe  being  (hewn  for  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  felicity  of  all  the  members  of  it, 
every  thing  muft  flourifh  in  the  moft  delightful  manner,  the 
fovereign  fortified  againft  all  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  people  ready  to  make  him  the  moft  grateful  returns  for 
their  profp'.rity. 

Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  the  article  Seamen. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him,  under  this  article  Seamen, 
the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  propofed  fince  the  Revolution, 
in  regard  to  the  meafures  requifue  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
the  fpeedy  manning  of  the  royal  navy  upon  any  emergency. 
Which  of  thefe  propofals  may  deferve  the  preference,  or 
whether  any  of  them  may  be  eligible,  I  (hall  not  take  upon 
me  to  declare;  the  judicious,  perhaps,  may  find  fomething 
in  every  one  that  may  deferve  their  attention,  and  may,  from 
the  whole,  form  one  better  than  either.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  parliament  has  been  to  promote  a  vo- 
luntary regifler;  and  the  fcheme  propofed  in  the  efl'iy  before 
cited  feems  to  be  built  upon  the  fame  principles;  and,  in- 
deed, all  compulfory  methods  upon  this  occafion  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  they  are  likely  to  have  no  better  effect  than 
the  violent  means  of  impreffing  men  by  force  have  hitherto 
had,  and,  therefore,  can  by  no  means  anfwer  the  falutary 
end  propofed.  Moreover,  whatever  hath  a  tendency  to 
ftrike  at  the  liberties  of  the  wh<  le  feafaring  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, fhould  be  ftudioufly  guarded  againft  in  a  land  of  liberty. 
Nor  will  the  violent  and  arbitrary  example  of  France,  or 
that  practifed  in  any  other  nation,  have  any  weight  with 
Great  Britain,  to  induce  her  to  follow  it;  and,  theiefore, 
every  thing  that  can  be  urged  from  topics  of  this  kind,  will 
lofc  its  weight  with  a  Britifh  parliament.  That  fomething 
effectual  is  indilpenfably  neceffary  to  be  done,  to  anfwer  an 
end  fo  much  for  the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands. 

The   methods   which  the  French  and  Spaniards  have  lately 
taken,  have  rendered  them,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  much  more 
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powerful  enemies  than  they  v,c/c  fome  years  ago.    Our  trade- 
can  never  be  faid  to.  be  fafr,  unkf.  our  (bipf  of  war  are,  at 
leaft,  equal,   if  not  fupenor,  to  theirs  in  number.     That  we 
exceed  them  as  yet  in  number,  as  well  as  in  goodnefs  of  (hips, 
is  a  point  not  to  be  difputcd  :  may  thr.  fuperiority  long  con- 
tinue !   I  think  it  muft,  and  will,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourfelves ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  their 
motions.    Thefe  neighbours  of  our's  are  daily  increafing  their 
fleets,  and  fending  large  armaments  (in  tune  of  peace)   to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  make  new  fettlements, 
enlarge  their  commerce,  and  protect  their  fubjefls.    It  is  no- 
torious that  the  Spaniards,  with  a  high  hand,  encourage  their 
guarda  coffas  in  the  Weft-Indies,  even  to  infolence,  as  well 
as  injuftice.     And  it  is  allowed  that  the  French,  by  fecret 
methods,  and  by  open  and  hofHle  attempts,  are  endeavouring 
to  diflurb  and  endanger  our  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  America.    The  preient  ftate  of  their  ma- 
ritime power  muft,  undoubtedly,  be  the  true  caufeand  foun- 
dation of  all  thefe  outrages.     Such  attempts  would  be  ufelefs 
and  impolitic,  if  they  apprehend  any  probability  of  our  call- 
ing for  an  immediate  repaiation  of  damages;  but  they  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  our  fituation,  and  bid  defiance  to 
our  number  of  fhips  in  harbour.     They  know   it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  equip  even  a  fmall  fleet,  upon 
any  fudden  emergency  ;  wherefore  they  prefume  upon  our 
not  doing  it,  'till  we  are  driven  to  it  by  fome  great  and  ab- 
folute  neceffity.     They  are  apprized  of    the   impediments 
arifing  from  our  conftitution,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  man  a 
fleet,  let  the  circumftances  be  ever  fo  preffing,  and  perceive 
that  their  fhips  may  be  at  fea,  and  poffibly  have  ftruck  their 
ftroke,  before  a  fmall  fquadron  of  our  large  (hips  can  be 
manned  and  equipped. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  when  the  firft  fhip  was 
paid  off,  there  were,  if  I  miftake  not,  65,000  feamen  on 
board  his  Majefty's  fleet ;  and  yet,  when  a  few  fliips  were, 
a  little  while  ago,  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  we 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fevere  methods,  in  collecting 
a  fufficient  number  of  hands  to  man  them,  fo  as  to  fail  in 
due  time.  Nay,  further,  when  only  four  fhips  were  ordered, 
the  laft  fpring,  to  take  on  board  the  troops  for  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  they  were,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  detained  a 
confiderable  time,  only  for  want  of  hands  to  man  the  fliips 
for  fo  fhort  a  fervice.  Our  feamen,  as  well  as  artificers,  are 
faid  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  fervice,  where  they  meet  with 
proper  encouragement:  whereas  we  take  little  or  no  care  of 
them,  any  longer  than  whilft  we  want  their  affiftance.  Thus 
when  piefs- warrants  are  iffued,  the  poor  fellows  abrcond,  and 
run  any  hazards,  rather  than  be  forced  into  the  fervice;  the 
few  that  voluntarily  enter,  or  are  taken  in  their  lurking-holes, 
are  no  better  than  flaves ;  for  as  new  ones  are  no  where  to  be 
found,  fo  thofe  no  fooner  return  from  a  long  and  hazardous 
voyage,  than  they  are  turned  over  to  other  fliips,  and  are 
fent  upon  fome  diftant  expedition. 

Of  our  Laws  relating  to  Seamen. 

Every  feaman  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  or  any  fubjectj 
except  of  hoys,  fmacks,  &c.  belonging  to  London,  em- 
ployed in  bringing  corn,  fifh,  or  provifions,  to  pay  6d.  per 
month  to  Grcenwich-Hofpital.  Mafters  of  fhips  to  detain 
the  6d.  per  month  out  of  feamens  wages. 
The  6d.  a  month  paid  by  feamen,  fhall  extend  to  fhips  be- 
longing to  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  in  Ame- 
rica, &c.  and  collectors  to  be  appointed,  who  may  examine 
all  mafters  of  veffels ;  and  they  to  pay  the  duty  before  fhips 
are  cleared,  under  the  penalty  of  20 1. 
Only  the  feamen  in  the  king's  fervice  were  entitled  to  a  place 
in  Greenwich-Hofpital ;  whereupon  the  following  act  was 
made,  fetting  forth,   that 

As  there  is  no  provifion  made  for  fuch  feamen  in  the  mer- 
chants fervice,  as  are  difabled  by  accidental  misfortunes,  or 
for  thofe  worn  out  by  age,  or  for  the  widows  or  children  of 
fuch  as  fhall  be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice;  and  as 
the  feamen  in  the  faid  fervice  are  willing  to  allow  6d.  per 
month  out  of  their  wages,  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  fuch 
as  fhall  be  difabled  or  worn  out  by  age,  and  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  thofe  killed  in  the  faid  fervice  ; 
It  is  provided  that  Alexander  Hume,  John  Briftow,  John 
Bance,  Henry  Gough,  &c.  fhall  be  one  body  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  of  the  prefident  and  governors  for  the 
relief  and  fupport  of  fick,  maimed,  and  difabled  feamen,  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  fuch  as  fhall  be  killed,  (lain,  or 
drowned  in  the  merchants  fervice  ;  and  that  by  the  fame 
name  of  the  prefident  and  governors,  they  fhall  have  perpe- 
tual fucceffion  ;  and  that  they  may  receive  and  enj-jy  in 
truft,  for  the  purpofes  of  this  act,  all  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
are  granted,  and  fhall  be  raifed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  fhall 
be  contributed  or  bequeathed  by  well-difpofed  perfons ;  and 
that  they  may  at  any  time  hereafter,  without  licence  in  mort- 
main, purchafe  or  receive  any  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, or  any  eftate  or  intereft  therein,  fo  that  the  fame 
be  only  for  the  fcite  of,  or  to  be  converted  into,  an  hof- 
pital,  with  offices  and  appurtenances  neceffary  (ox  the  faid 
purpofes. 
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The  prefident  and  governors  fhal!  provide  in  the  faid  hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  feamen  rende.ed  incapable  of  fervice,  or 
fhall  allow  them  certain  penfions,  or  othcrwile,  as  they  iha 
think  moft  for  the  advantage  of  the  faid  charity  ;  and  fha  1 
alfo  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch  feameri  as  fhall 
be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice,  provided  (uch  chil- 
dren are  not  of  the  age  of  14,  or  if,  of  that  age  or  upwards, 
they  are  incapable  of  getting  a  livelihood,  by  reafon  of  lame- 
nefs,  blindnefs,  or  other  infirmities,  and  are  proper  objects 
of  charity:    and  fhall  make  reafonable  allowances  to  thofe 
who  ihall  lofe  an  eye  or  limb,  or  be  otherwife  hurt  in  fight- 
in°-,  defending,  or  working  the  fhips  in  which  they  ferve,  or 
in°loading  or  unloading  the  cargoes,  or  otherwife  howfoever 
in  doing  their  duty,  in  proportion  to  the  damage  they  fhall 
receive,  fo  far  as  the  revenues  will  extend  for  the  faid  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  fuch  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  as 
fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  purfuance  of  this  act. 
No  feaman  fhall  be  provided  for  by  a  penfion  or  otherwife, 
as  decrepit  or  worn  out,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  ferved  five  years 
in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  paid  6d.  per  month  out  of  his 
wa»es  for  that  time  for  the  purpofes  of  this  act. 
If  any  perfon  fhall  at  one  or  more  payments  contribute  50 1. 
for  the  purpofes  of  this  aft,  he  fhall  be  declared  a  governor 
of  the  faid  corporation. 

Every  feaman,  or  perfon  employed  in  any  veflel  belonging 
to  a  fubject  of  England,  and  every  matter  or  owner  naviga- 
ting the  fame  (other  than  fuch  apprentices,  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  as  are  exempted  from  payment  of  6d.  per  month 
teethe  hofpital  at  Greenwich,  by  an  aft  of  2  Anne,  and  per- 
fons  employed  on  the  coafts  of  England,  in  taking  of  fifh 
brought  frefh  on  fhore  ;  and  perfons  employed  in  boats  or 
vefi'els  that  trade  only  from  place  to  place  within  any  river  in 
Eno-land,  or  in  open  boats  upon  the  coafts  thereoi),  and  pi- 
lots employed  on  board  veffels,  fhall,  after  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1747.  pay  6d.  per  month,  and  proportionally  for  a 
leffer  time  during  their  employment,  for  the  purpofes  afore- 
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faid . 

The  matter,  owner,  or  commander,  of  every  veflel,  is  to 
deduct  out  of  the  wages,  &c.  of  every  fuch  fearnan,  Sec.  (ex- 
cept as  before  excepted)  the  faid  duty  of  bd.  per.  month,  and 
fhall  pay  the  fame  to  fuch  receivers  as  the  prefident  and  go- 
vernors, or  the  truftees  of  the  out  ports,  fhall  appoint,  if 
fuch  feamen,  &c.  fhall  have  or  be  intitled  to  any  wages, 
fhares,  or  profits. 

Thofe  feamen  who  fhall  have  been  longeft  in  the  faid  fervice, 
and  contributed  moft  towards  the  faid  duty,- fhall  be  firft 
provided  for  as  worn  out  or  decrepit. 

If  any  feaman,  or  other  perfon  employed  on  board  any  vef- 
fel,  fhall,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  either  on  fhore  or  on 
board,  break  any  limb,  or  be  otherwife  hurt,  fo  that  imme- 
diate care  is  neceflary  to  be  taken  of  him,  the  prefident  and 
governors  of  the  port  of  London,  and  the  refpective  truftees 
for  the  out-ports,  fhall  provide  proper  relief  for  fuch  perfon, 
until  he  be  fo  well  recovered  of  fuch  hurt,  as  to  be  removed 
and  fent  with  fafety  to  the  port  to  which  fuch  veflel  belongs  ; 
and  the  expence  thereof,  not  exceeding  2d.  per  mile,  fhall 
b*,  paid  by  the  prefident  and  governors  at  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, or  by  the  truftees  for  the  out  port  to  which  fuch  perfoi* 
fhall  be  fent. 

If  my  feaman  or  other  perfon  fhall  ferve  five  years  or  more 
in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  fhall  have  paid  the  6d.  per 
month  for  that  time,  and  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  prefident 
and  affiftants,  or  the  refpeftive  truftees,  a  proper  object  of 
relief,  he  fhall  be  provided  for  at  the  port  where  he  fhall  have 
paid  \he  greateft  part  of  the  faid  duty  for  the  laft  five  years 
of  his  fervice. 

If  it  fkll  happen  that  feamen  employed  in  the  merchants 
fervice,  within  the  limits  of  this  act,  fhall  be  fhipwrecked, 
or  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  on  their  return  from  their  im- 
prifonnent  may  be  travelling  with  paffes  to  the  place  of  their 
abode,  "he  prefident  and  governors,  and  the  refpective  tru- 
ftees, n.ay  relieve  them  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  think 
proper. 

Whereas  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  tra- 
ding to  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  at  their  own  expence  provided 
for  fuch  feamen  employed  by  them  as  have  been  rendered  in- 
capable of  fervice,  and  have  eftablifhed  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  are  therefore  defirous  that  the  perfons  employed  in 
the  faid  fervice,  may  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
faid  6d.  per  month;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  no  officer, 
feaman,  &c.  of  any  veflel,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
faid  coxpany,  fhall,  during  the  time  of  fuch  fervice,  be  li- 
able to  tie  payment  of  the  faid  duty. 

No  offic;r  or  feaman,  &c.  during  his  employment  in  the  fer- 
vice of  tie  faid  company,  nor  the  widows  or  children  of  fuch 
as  fhall  )e  killed  or  drowned,  fhall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit 
by  this  ict,  during  the  time  they  fhall  be  employed  in  the 
faid  fervice. 

The  afl  for  making  perpetual  an  act  for  the  better  regula- 
tion anc government  of  feamen  in  the  merchants  fervice,  and 
for  exteiding  the  provifions  thereof  to  his  majefty's  colonies 
in  Ameica,  was  made  in  the  ift  year  of  George  III. 
From  aid  after  the  ift  of  May,  1764,  all  the  provifions, 
penaltie;,  matters  and  things,  in  the  act  of  2d  of  Geo.  II. 
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are  extended  to  his  majefty's  colonies  in  America;  and  the 
forfeitures  applicable  to  Greenwich  Hofpital  are  to  be  paid 
there,  to  the  officer  conftituted  by  trie  admiralty  ;  and 
mafters  of  flups  deducting  any  of  the  faid  forfeitures  out  of 
the  feamens  wages,  and  not  duly  paying  over  the  fame, 
forfeit  treble  the  value  to  the  ufe  or  the  faid  hofpital. 
SHIP-BUILDING*  fee  Architecture  Marine. 

SHIPPING. 

The  dimenfions,  tonnage,  and  number  of  guns  of  fome  men 
of  war  built  in  Spain,  the  Indies,  France,  England,  and 
Genoa;  and  the  rules  of  the  Spaniards,  French,  Englifli, 
and  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  failors  and  mariners,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Gerouimo  Uztariz,  the  celebrated  Spaniard. 


In  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  and  fome  other 
books  publifhed  in  Spain,  there  are  inftructions  and  directions 
for  building  fhips;  and  there  were  plans  drawn  up  by  lieu- 
tenant-general Don  Antonio  Gaftaneta,  and  approved  by  his 
Majefty,  in  the  years  1713  and    1720.     Though  both  thefe 
fchemes  met  with  oppofition  from  the  variety  of  opinions  ufual 
upon  fuch  occafions,  and  the  difagreement  between  king- 
doms in  this  article,  which  not  only  differ  from  one  another 
in   their  rules,  but  even   from   themfelves   in  practice,  we 
ought  to  prefer   the  plan  laid  down  by  this  general  for  his 
Majefty's  fhips  of  war,  both  from  his  great  experience  in  na- 
vigation, and  his  fkill  in  naval  architecture,  acquired  both  by 
theory  and  practice  ;  and  purfue  it  at  leaft,  'till  his  Majefty 
fhall  think  proper  to  prefcribe  another. 

In  each  of  thefe  plans  are  exprelfed  the  particular  dimenfions 
and  other  circumftances,  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  build- 
ing men  of  war  and  merchant  fhips ;  however,  I  fhall  give 
the  dimenfions,  number  of  guns,  and  men  of  a  fhip,  built 
after  the  rules  practifed  in  Cantabria,  and  alfo  of  fome  others 
built  in  France,  England,  Genoa,  and  Campeachy,  within 
the  laft  five  and  twenty  years;  and  at  the  fame  time  fay  fome- 
thing  of  our  old  method  of  building;  that  as  we  obferved  the 
great  difagreement  already  mentioned,  by  comparing  our  own 
rules  with  thofe-  of  foreigners,  we  may  be  moft  likely  to  dif- 
cover  the  beft  and  fafeft  plan.     This  account  is  taken  with 
great  care   from   the  papers  drawn  up  at  Cadiz  in  the  year 
17 18,  by  fome  officers  of  his  Majefty,  of  great  experience  in 
the  fea  fervice,  who  made  a  very  particular  furvey  of  thefe 
and   the  reft  of  the  fhips  and  frigates  of  his  Majefty's  fleet 
that  year.     The  extracts  which  I  have  taken  from  this  me- 
morial, are  as  follow : 


The  St  Lewis,  built  in  Cantabria  in  the  year  17 15,  a 

third  rate. 


Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth 

Main-tack  '    - 

Quarter-deck 


The  lower  tier 
The  fecond  tier 
The  third  tier 


It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  manning  fhips  of  war  at  Ca- 
diz, they  neither  obferve  the  old  cuftoms  of  Spain,  nor  yet 
that  of  the  French,  Englifh,  or  Dutch,  and  therefore  1  fhall 
give  each  of  them  difhncf ly. 

The  number  of  hands  on  board  the  fhips  of  the  Spanifh  fleet 
in  general,  was  after  the  rate  of  26  failors  and  26  marines  to 
a  hundred  tons.  But  in  the  capitana  and  admiral's  fhip,  after 
the  rate  of  28  of  each  fort  to  a  hundred  tons,  and  upon  ac- 
count of  the  fignals  a  hundred  hands  more,  viz.  50  failors 
and  50  marines,  were  added  to  the  complement  of  each  fhip, 
agreeable  to  feveral  royal  ordinances,  made  between  the  years 
1677  and  1682. 


Sp 

in. 

cub.     In. 

- 

60  \     0 

- 

70  i-     0 

- 

18  I     0 

• 

9  I     0 

- 

19         2 

"•                  — 

17  i    0 

Pound. 

Guns. 

18 

26 

12 

26 

6 

8 

Total  of  guns 

60 

To  a  fhip  of  60  guns  were  allowed  as  many  I 
gunners,  and  a  fourth  more,  making  in  all  j 

There  was  added  a  fourth  of  this  number) 
75,  viz.   18  fea-efficers,  which  makes  -  3 

There  were  failors  equal  in  number  to  both 
thefe  fums,  and  a  fifth  more,  or 

Boys  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  failors,  or 


75  gunners. 

18  fea-officers 

in  failors. 
37  boys. 


Total     241 
To  thefe  241  mariners  were  added  the  fame  } 
number  of  marines  S 

Both  fums,  in  which  their  officers  are  in- 
cluded, make  - 


241  marines. 


}48 


2  hands. 


The 
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The  complement  of  a  French  man  of  war  is  three  men,  a 
gunner,  a  marine,  and  a  failor,  to  every  four  pounder. 

To  a     —    —    —    —    —     6  pounder,     5 

To  an  —    —    —    —    —     8 7 

To  a     —    —    —    —    —   12    ■ q  , 

t-                                            .0  ,,  I    men. 

To  an  —    —    —    —    —  10 11 

To  a     —    —    —    —    —  24 1 3 

To  a     —    —    —    —    —  36 15 

So  that  a  fhip  of  fixty  gins,  viz.   the  St  Lewis, "J 

which  mounted   26    eighteen    pounders,    26  I    ,     .       , 
twelve  pounders,  and  8  fix  pounders,  accord-  f-> 
ing  to  this  rate,  has  for  her  complement    -     J 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fay,  they  have  a  man-j 

lefs  than  the  French  to  every  gun,  fo  that  their  I  ,       , 

complement  of  fixty  gun  fhips  muft  be  after  1  5 
this  rate  -  -  .  .  J 

A  Spanifh  fhip's  complement  for  fixty  guns  482  f 

French  -  560  >   hands. 

Englifh  and  Dutch       -  500  3 

A  diftln<£t  lift  of  the  officers,  failors,  marines,  &c.  making 
up  the  500  hands,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Spain, 
were  allowed  to  afixty-gun  fhip,  including  fifteen  fwobbers, 
that  were  not  reckoned  in  the  482  ;  becaufe  the  full  comple- 
ment was  (hipped  according  to  the  rate  of  the  men  of  war, 
independent  of  thefe,  there  having  been  a  reform  made  in 
refpect  to  the  number  of  marines,  which  before  made  up  half 
the  (hip's  crew,  that  they  might  be  reinforced  with  troops  in 
cafe  of  their  making  any  invafion  afhore;  but  as  engage- 
ments at  ka.  are  now  decided  by  great  guns,  failors  are  fitteft 
for  this  fcivice. 


Superior  officers. 


Captain 

Lieutenants 

Enfigns 

Chaplain 

Secretary 

Surgeon  and  mate 


if 
ii 


Sea  officers. 


Mafter 

Pilate  de  Altura 

Coafting  pilot 

Pilotines 

Mafter's  firft  and  fecond  mate 

Armourers 

Carpenters  and  mate 

Alguacil  of  water 

Diver 

Quarter-mafters 


21 


Artillery  officers. 


Con  (table  and  mate 

Gunners 

Gunfmith 


Quarter-gunners 

Sailors 

Boys 

Sweepers 


Mariners. 


1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 


3 


75-1 

If  [308 

15  J 


Marines. 


Cadets,  or  guards  marine 

Serjeants 

Corporals 

Marines 


If} 

-      120J 


155 


Total  of  the  fhip's  crew    500 


To  thefe  500  men  are  appropriated  509  ratios,  or  allowances 
per  day,  in  confideration  that  6  ratios  are  affigned  to  the 
captain  of  every  large  fhip,  and  to  the  cadets  or  guards  ma- 
rine, during  any  expedition,  half  a  ratio  extraordinary.  So 
that  thefe  multiplied  by  30,  the  number  of  days  in  a  month 
make  15,270  ratios. 
The  following  articles  make  up  a  thoufand  ratios. 


Bifcuit 

Wine 

Bacon 

Beef 

Bacallao 

Cheefe 

Butter 

Oil 

Vinegar 

Wood 

Water 

Salt 


II  Quintals,  25  pounds. 
46  Arrobs,  7  azumbres. 

1   Quintal,  9  !■  pounds. 

1   Quintal,  46  pounds. 
86  Pounds. 
54  Pounds. 

1   Quintal,  25  pounds. 

I    Arrob,  2  pounds. 

1  Arrob,  4  azumbres. 
15  Quintals. 
125  Arrobs. 

1  Celemin. 


SHI 

In  the  30  ratios,  or  day-allowances,  arc  included  the  follow- 
ing articles  for  every  thoufand. 


White  bifcuit 

Mutton 

Fowls 

Eggs 

Raifins 

Almonds 

Sugar 

Charcoal 


22  \.  Pounds. 
10  Pounds. 

2  y  Fowls 
30  Eggs. 

3  Pounds  10  ounces. 
2  1  Pounds. 

14  I  Ounces. 

15  Pounds. 


The  fhip  Nueftra  Senora  de  Begona,  built  at  Genoa, 
year  1703. 

Fourth  rate. 
Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel         - 
Length  on  the  gun-deck  - 

Breadth  on  the  beam         - 
Depth  - 

Main-tack  - 

Quarter-deck 
Tons 
Men 


905 

450 


Lower  tier 
Ditto 

Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 
Stern- chafe 


Metal. 

24  pounders 
12 

8 

6 

8 


in  the 

Cubits 

*3i 

70  i 
20  £ 

9 

20 

19 


Guns. 
10 

12 

22 

8 
2 


Total  of  guns  54 


The  fhip  Nueftra  Senora  deGuadaloupe,  built  at  Campeachy 
in  the  year  1702. 


Fourth  rate. 
Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-dock  - 

Breadth  on  the  beam 
Depth 
Main-tack 
Quarter- deck 
Tons         -         725 
Men         -        358 


Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 


Metal. 

18  pounders 

8 

4  and  6 


Cubits 

55 

64 

"fi 

9f 

16  J 


Gunj. 

22 

20 

8 


Total  of  guns  50 

N.  B.  In  the  memorial  it  is  mentioned,  that  notwithftandng 
this  fhip  was  feventeen  years  old,  it  might  ftill  be  ft  for 
fervice  twelve  or  fourteen  years  more,  on  account  0/  the 
goodnefs  of  the  timbers. 


The  Hermione  frigate,  built  at  Breft  in  the  year 

Fourth  rate. 
Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-deck 
Breadth  on  the  beam  - 

Depth  - 

Main- tack  -  -  - 

Quarter-deck  -  - 

Tons 
Men 


Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 


500 
300 

Metal. 

8  pounders 
6 

3 


I'02. 

Cubits 
56 
64 
16 

,0 
15  T 


Guns, 

24 

22 

6 


Total  of  guns        $2 
The  St  Jofeph  frigate,  built  in  England  in  thd  year  1704. 


Fifth  rate. 
Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-deck 
Breadth  on  the  beam 
Depth 
Main  tack 

Quarter-deck  -> 

Tons         -  338 

Men         -  1 60 


Tier  of  guns 
Forecaftle 


Metal. 
6  pounders 
3 


Cubits. 

45! 
52  \ 
H  i 

12  i 


Guns. 
22 
•      4 


Total  of  gins        26 
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The  (hip  Conde  de  Tolofa,  built  at  Toulon. 
Third  rate. 
Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-deck  -  - 

Breadth  on  the  beam  - 

Depth  -  -  - 

Main-tack  - 

Quarter-deck  -  -..,.- 

Tons        —        752 


Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 


Metal. 

1 8  pounders 

12 


Cubits 

65 

75 
20  1 

8r 

19  i 
II  i 


Guns. 

24 
22 

10 


Total  of  guns        56 


Englifh  packet,  or  advice-(hip,  built  in  England. 


Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth 

Main-tack 

Quarter-deck 

Ions  —  102 

Men  —  82 


Cubits. 

24 
28  I 

10 

5i 

00 
8 


Metal. 

3  pounders 

The  {hip  the  Conquiftador,  built  in  England. 


Inch. 

00 
00 
00 

00 

00 

18 


Guns. 
10 


Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth 

Main-tack 

Quarter-deck 

Tons  —  776 

Men  —  53° 


Metal. 


Cubits. 

63 

73 

18 

8 

18 

17 
Gu 


Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 


j  8  pounders 
12 
8 


Total  of  guns 


ns. 

26 
28 
10 

64~ 


Of  the  Royal  Shipping,  or  Marine  of  France,  and 
other  States,  being  an  abftract  from  M.  Deslandes, 
drawn  up  by  the  order  of,  andaddreflld  to,  the  Count  de 
Maurepas,  fecretary  of  (late  and  of  the  marine  in 
France. 

Every  body  knows  the  feveral  eftablifhments  of  the  marine 
in  France ;  every  one  knows,  at  lead  in  the  grofs,  what  pain?, 
what  labour,  what  vaft  Aims  of  money  they  have  coft;  how 
many  experienced  arts  and  artifans   have  been  drawn   toge- 
ther, all  of  them,  in  point  of  curiofity,  as  well  as  utility, 
worthy  the  particular  attention  even  of  fuch  as  are  ufed   to, 
and  well  verfed  in,  thefe  fort  of  things.    Thefe  eftablifhments 
arelikewife  remarkable,  by  a  great  number  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  placed  in  fuch  a  relation  to  each  other,  as  that  their 
fubordination  afliffs,  and  never  prejudices,  their  duty  ;  and  as, 
in  the  marine,    there  are  three  principal   objects,  that,   by- 
turns,  command  and  employ  all  their  care,  fo  thefe  officers 
are  divided  into  three  claffes,  who  have,  indeed,  different 
parts  affigned  them,  but  who,  by  the  difcharge  of  their  feve- 
ral duties,  contribute  all  to  one  great  end. 
The  firft  object  of  the  marine  in   France  is,  as  it  were,  a 
prologue  to  the  reft;  and  confifts  in  afTembling  the  materials 
that  are  proper,   in  forting  and  in  difpofmg  them,  fo  as  to 
render  them  applicable,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  to  all  the  ufes 
of  navigation.     Thefe  preliminaries  relate   to  the  viewing, 
purchafing  large  falls  of  timber,  and  appropriating  them  to 
their  proper  ufes,  on  theknowlege  of   buying  and  fo  ting  an 
infinite  number  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  on  the  manner 
of  employing  them,  and  drawing  the  greateft  utility  from 
them,  in  the  conftruction,    careening,    and   equipment   of 
veffels.   It  is  difcernable  at  firft  fight,  that  to  be  mafter  in  this 
art,  there  is  required  a  judicious  mixture  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, joined  to  a  very  extenfive  genius,  perfected  by  a  con- 
ftant  experience. 

Hence  it  is  that  France  have  never  had,  in  the  m.-.rine,  but 
two  intendants  of  confummate  abilities,  viz.  Deiclouf'eaux 
and  Vauvre,  both  chofen  by  M.  de  Seignelai,  both  of  them 
men  of  elevated  genius,  who  had  high  conceptions,  and  who 
never  confidered  difficulties  in  any  other  light,  than  as  fteps 
conducing  to  the  glory  of  Amounting  t|lem> 
The  fecond  object  comprehends  the  maJiagement  0f  tjje  dif- 
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ferent  branches  of  duty  on  fhip-board,  and  the  conduct  of 
fnips  at  fea,  or  navigation,  ftrictly  and  properly  taken  :  and 
this  fuppofes  two  parts,  viz.  the  art  of  piloting  and  of  work- 
ing :  the  firft  relpecls  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  maritime  charts, 
inftruments  for  taking  the  height  of  leleftial  bodies,  or  for 
meafuring  the  (hip's  run,  with  the  rules  and  conjectures  ne- 
ceffary  to  mjike  a  good  cftimate  [fee  the  article  Naviga- 
tion]. The  other  regards  the  management  of  the  fails 
and  of  the  helm,  as  well  with  regard  to  her  courfe,  as  to 
theadvantages  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  winds,  and  from 
currents,  and  with  relpect  to  the  (hip's  driving  or  altering  her 
courfe  through  their  force*.  How  many  opportunities  are 
there  here  for  exercifing  all  the  faculties  oi  the  human  un- 
derftanding ! 

*  Mr  Pitot,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  given  us  an  excellent  woik  on  that  fubject, 
which  far  exceeds  any  hitherto  publifhed.  The  book  men- 
tioned by  our  author,  is  entitled,  The  Theory  of  working 
Ships  applied  to  Practice,  containing  the  Principles  and 
Rules  for  bailing  with  the  greattlt  Advantage  poffible. 

The  laft  object  of  the  marine  feems  only  to  comprehend  what 
is  acceffary  ;  and  yet  this,  by  little  and  little,  comes  to  be  con- 
fidered as  the  principal  part.  The  ;icceffary  confifts  in  cer- 
tain forms  and  methods,  which  are  fettled  in  every  port,  in 
order  to  bring  all  expences  to  a  juft  account,  fixing  the  efti- 
mate,  mutter-rolls,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  and,  in 
(hort,  what  is  called  keeping  the  (hip's  books.  It  is  true, 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  thefe  things  are  neceffary  and  ufe- 
ful,  efpecially  in  providing  againft  frauds  and  abufes ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  even  thefe  frauds  and  abufes  had  better  be 
borne  with,  than  the  tedious  and  troublefome  parade  of  for- 
malities invented  to  get  rid  of  them. 

To  thefe  three  claffes  anfwer  three  forts  of  officers,  who  keep 
themfclves  each  to  his  province,  and  never  pretend  to  carry 
their  views  farther.  This  is  all  that  is  expected  at  this  time 
of  day  :  fo  that  every  pro'effion  is  bounded,  and  any  one  of 
them  is  thought  fufficient  for  the  exercife  of  one  man's  ca- 
pacity. 

This  is,  in  grofs,  what  concerns  the  royal  marine.  As  to 
the  marine  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons,  it  is  diftributed 
through,  and  flourifhes  in,  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  where  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftinguifhed,  firft,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fortune,  ability,  and  induttry  of 
thofe  concerned  in  it;  fecondly,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  filver  that  circulates;  thirdly,  according  to 
the  critical  circumftances,  which  increafe  and  diminifh, 
quicken  or  retard,  this  circulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fame 
places  are  not  always  equally  powerful,  or  poffeffed  of  an 
equal  (hare  of  trade.  Repofe  and  inaction  frequently  fucceed 
the  greateft  hurry  ;  fomttimes,  alfo,  that  luxury,  which  fol- 
lows riches  at  the  heeh,  as  they  again  are  produced  by  trade; 
that  luxury  creates  fuch  a  diffipation  of  wealth,  that,  before 
it  is  well  feen,  it  vanifhes  away. 

Upon  this  fubject  I  will  juft  mention  one  of  thofe  happy  ob- 
fervations  that  every  body  make3,  and  no  body  minds.  Mod 
of  our  traders  burn  with  vehement  defire  of  growing  rich  :  to 
do  this,  they  fpare  neither  pains  nor  labour,  but  run  all  ha- 
zards, and  endure  all  toil,  to  attain  this  end  ;  but  when  they 
are  once  become  exceffively  rich,  by  all  their  affiduity  and  fa- 
tigues, they  think  of  nothing  but  procuring  pompous  titles, 
and  noble  alliances,  of  which  they  find  juft  caufe  to  repent, 
every  vein  of  their  hearts :  they  are  defoifed  and  flighted, 
while  they  foolifhly  confume  what  with  huh  infinite  labour 
they  acquired. 

There  cannot  be  then  any  thing  more  ufeful  for  exciting  and 
recompenfing  judicious  and  abe  traders,  than  to  te?ch  them 
that  fenhble  maxim  of  the  author  of  Qcconomies  Royal  and 
Politic,  viz.  To  banifh  intirely  luxury  and  fuperflu.ty,  whence 
their  ruin  is  drawn  on,  and  thereby  a  wide  gap  opened  in 
fociety. 

Commerce  by  fea  is  carried  on  in  three  different  ways:  the 
leaft  confiderable  is  that  from  one  port  or  creek  to  another, 
and  which  is  called  coaftmg:  it  ferves  principilly  for  main- 
taining a  conftant  correfpondence  between  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  by  fupplying  from  one  what  is 
wanting  in  another.  This  commerce  is  fo  much  the  mere 
advantageous  in  France,  becaufe  it  incourages  induflry,  and 
may  be  canied  on  with  equal  eafe  and  fatety  in  almoft  all 
feafons  of  the  \ear ;  whereas,  in  the  northern  coumries  in 
England,  and  even  in  Holland,  they  are  blocked  up  the  beft 
part  of  the  winter  by  the  ice,  which  hems  in  their  vSflels, 
and  expofes  them  to  greater  inconveniencies,  by  unexpected 
(hocks  when  at  fea:  France  is,  befides,  m.ich  lefs  expofed 
to  fudden  inundations  of  the  fea,  and  there  happen  fewer  fh;p- 
wrecks  on  its  coafts  than  on  thefe  of  other  countries,  though 
even  its  coafts  are  not  everv  where  free  from  danger. 
The  fecond  kind  of  maritime  commerce  is,  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  through#it  Europe,  and  comprehends  thofe  real  and 
effectual  fuccours  which  one  country  lends  another,  and  by 
which  all  its  feveral  kingdoms  become  reciprocally  ufeful. 
Thefe  fuccours  confift  either  in  the  products  of  their  foil,  in 
the  works  of  manufacturers,  or  in  curiuhties ;  and  it  is  eafy 
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to  difcern,  that  the  better  any  kingdom  is  flocked  with  thefe, 
the  more  ftrangers  will  refort  thereto,  and  the  more  trade  will 
flourifh.  The  two  branches  of  which  it  is  compofed  in  all 
countries  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  product  of  a  fruitful  foil, 
and  the  labours  of  an  induftrious  people. 
France,  in  her  hemp  and  fl<ix  from  IJretagne ;  in  the  falts  of 
Eroiiage,  of  Marennes,  and  of  Croifie ;  in  the  red  wines  of 
Bourdeaux ;  in  the  white  wines  of  Anjou ;  in  the  brandies 
of  Nantes,  of  Cognac,  and  the  lfle  of  Rhe;  in  the  papers  of 
Auvergneand  Angouleme ;  in  the  parchments  of  Normandy, 
and  the  gold  and  filver  brocades  fabricated  at  Lyons;  in  all 
forts  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  has  fufficient  refources 
for  commerce,  which  never  can  fail  her.  I  mull  confefs,  that 
fince  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  over  which  we 
ought  to  draw  a  veil,  as  the  molt  unlucky  event  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  I  muft  confefs,  1  fay,  that  many  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers are  naturalized  in  foreign  countries;  but  there  are 
ftill  enough  left  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  were  well  managed, 
both  to  employ  its  inhabitants,  and  to  inrich  them.  All 
that  we  ought  to  fear  is  remifTnefs,  bad  working,  and,  if  I 
may  dare  to  fpeak  out,  a  fpirit  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  for  we 
ought  not  to  flatter  ourfelves,  that  through  the  wife  rules, 
and  from  the  authority  of  many  royal  ordinances,  which  di- 
rect the  obfervations  of  thofe  rules,  our  manufactures  are  no 
longer  fubject  to  thcfe  three  forts  of  revolutions. 
From  the  time  that  Edward  the  Third  drew  over  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  artizans,  who  efcaped  from  the  excefiive  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards  in  Ghent,  Louvaine,  and  other  cities 
of  Brabant,  and  made  ufe  of  them  for  eftablifhing  in  England 
woollen  manufactures,  thefe  manufacturers  have  never  de- 
generated, have  never  loft  their  credit  or  reputation  *;  they 
are  ftill  on  the  fame  foot,  and  furnifh  fine  cloths  of  all  co- 
lours, with  which  the  Englifh  carry  on  a  large  trade,  as  well 
in  Germany,  by  means  of  the  ftaple  they  have  eftablifhed  at 
Dort,  as  in  the  Levant,  by  the  way  of  Smyrna.  Hereto- 
fore, neither  they  nor  the  Dutch  could  approach  the  coafls 
of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions,  but  under  the  banner  of 
France  [fee  the  article  Levant  Trade],  but  at  this  day 
they  trade  there  in  their  own  name,  and  in  their  own  right ; 
and  one  may  very  fafely  fay,  that,  in  proportion  as  their  trade 
has  increafed,  our's  has  fuftered  by  many  loffes,  bankruptcies, 
and  other  caufes  of  declenfion,  that  many  very  much  queftion 
whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  recover  its  ancient  luftre. 
The  voyages  of  which  1  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking,  even 
fuch  as  carry  us  to  the  very  extremities  of  Europe,  merit  only 
a  curfory  attention :  the  true  commerce  by  fea  is  that  which 
embraces  the  other  three  parts  of  the  globe,  that  which  re- 
quires the  whole  force  and  fkill  of  the  nautic  art.  As  the 
dangers  therein  are  greater,  and  the  rifks  run  more  than  or- 
dinary, fo  its  profits  are  alfo  very  confiderable ;  and  it  is 
thence  that  we  derive  fo  many  fhining  fortunes,  acquired  by 
lawful  means,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
thofe  haftily  raifed  and  odious  eftates  drawn  out  of  the  mife- 
ries  of  the  people,  and  tinctured,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  with  their 
blood. 

*  We  wifh  what  Monfieur  Deflandes  fays  upon  this  occafion 
was  true;  but  fome  recent  inltances  prove  the  contrary,  to 
the  great  fcandal,  as  well  as  detriment,  of  the  Englifh 
woollen  manufacture  :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legif- 
lature  will  take  due  notice  of  a  practice  fo  pernicious  in 
its  confequences.  See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manu- 
factures, Mechanics,  and  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 


Almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe  carry  on,  at  this  day,  fome 
commerce  either  with  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  conceive  from  thence,  that  this  renders  them  all 
equal.  Though  the  Portugueze  are  very  juftly  confidered  as 
the  reftorersof  the  marine,  and  of  navigation,  as  having  hereto- 
fore great  territories  in  Aha,  infomuch,  that  feveral  Arab  kings 
were  in  their  pay,  and  many  pagan  princes  thought  themfelves 
honoured  by  the  commands  of  thefe  new  mafters,  their  au- 
thority, however,  is  now  but  the  fhadow,  and  their  power 
but  the  fkdeton,  of  what  it  was.  [See  the  article  Portu- 
gueze East-India  Trade.]  They  fupport  themfelves 
on  the  remains  of  their  old  reputation,  which  time  has  al- 
moft worn  out ;  and  Goa  itfelf  is  no  longer  known  but  for 
its  terrib'e  inquifition,  that  horrible  tribunal  *,  where  no 
forms  of  juftice  areobferved,  and  where  natural  equity  never 
finds  a  place  in  their  decrees.  The  Hollanders,  at  prefent, 
are  the  creat  mafters  of  the  commerce  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
which  they  manage  with  infinite  addrefs,    mingling  com- 

*  The  hifcory  of  this  inquifition  was  written  by  a  phyfician, 
who  had  proved  not  its  falutary,  but  its  unjuft  rigours. 
Happy  France,  to  have  looked  always  with  horror  on  a 
tribunal  which  has  fo  much  dicredited,  and  rendered  fo 
odious  the  Chriltian  name!  More  happy  ftill,  if  the  priefts 
do  not,  fome  how  or  other,  find  means  to  introduce  it  un- 
der another  name ! 

The  phyfician  mentioned  above,  was  one  Mr  Dellon,  and 
a  very  good  book  his  is  ;  but  the  belt  that  I  have  ever  feen 
on  the  fubject,  and  that  which  deferves  to  be  read  by  every 
curious  pfrrfon,  is  the  Memoires  Hifloriques  pour  fervir 
a  n-Lltoiic  4es  inquifition.  A  Collogne  1716,  z  vols. 
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plaifance  with  a  fpirit  of  dominion,  and  having  equally  re- 
courfe    to   artifice    and    force.      An   ancient  wrrer  wifhed 
that  arms    were  alwavs  fuoject   to    the   gown  ;    at  Batavja 
and  in  the  reft  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  they  are  both  fubj.ct 
to  trade. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  beft  part  of  America  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards:  I  muft  confefs  1  am  a  little  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  title  ;   nor  can  I  pofitivcly  fay,   whether  the  ill  ufage 
they  have   given  the  natives,    and  the   many  thoufands  of 
their  throats  they  have  cut,  has  created  them  a  good  one: 
but  this  is  certain,  that  their  power  is  too  extenfive  in  itfelf 
too  ruinous,  by  the  conduct  of  their  bifhops  and  governors 
who  purchafe  all  their  dignities  and  employments,  and  too 
much  hurt  by  that  fraudulent  fpirit  of  private  gain,  which 
poffeffes  all   who  refide  there,  to  fubfift  long.     Befides  this 
their  government  grows  daily  worfe  and  worfe,  there  being 
little  union  between  the  principal  who  manage  there,  and  a 
kind  of  infenfible  ufurpation  growing  up,  which  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  do  not  perceive,  or,  which  is  worfe,  affect  not 
to  perceive. 

The  principal  fault  in  the  government  of  thefe  vaft  king- 
doms appertaining  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  is,  that  their 
orders  never  arrive  in  time,  and,  when  they  do  arrive,  it  is 
next  to  an  impoffibility  to  get  them  executed  ;  two  things 
which  ufually  caufe  the  mifcarriages  of  all  great  affairs. 
Within  about  half  a  century  paft,  the  Englifh  have  found 
the  true  method  of  managing  affairs  in  America,  and  with- 
out v/hich  they  will  hardly  ever  fucceed  ;  all  their  fteps  in 
that  country  are  directed  with  the  utmoft  prudence  ;  they 
fearch  for,  and  embrace,  every  new  branch  of  commerce 
that  induftry  can  difcover,  or  that  chance  prefents ;  they 
protect  and  perfect  all  their  old  colonies,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  do  not  neglect  planting  new;  in  fhort,  they  act  as  if 
fortune  had  referved  for  them,  fome  time  or  other,  the  in- 
tire  dominion  of  that  mighty  country  *. 

*  The  Englifh  reader  fhould  be  here  put  in  mind,  not  to  be 
led  away  with  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  their  nation  by 
this  writer,  and  of  their  wifdom  in  conducting  their  colo- 
nies. Thefe  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  genuine  and  can- 
did reprefentations,  flowing  from  the  real  fentiments  of  the 
author,  but  as  artificial  colouring?,  neceflary  to  raife  the 
jealoufy  of  thofe  to  whom  he  writer,  and  making  his 
countrymen  thereby  the  more  keen  for  the  deltruction  of 
this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  advantages,  continues  this  writer,  which  regard 
the  marine,  and  which  France,  in   her  fituation,  may  find 
in  her  own  proper  bofom,   they  may  be  reduced  to  four;  of 
which  the  firft,  without  contradiction,  is  her  fituation,  the 
moft  commodious,  and  the  moft  advantageous  that  can  be 
in  the  world,  as  well    for  attacking  as  defending,  and  for 
difturbing  the  commerce  of  others,  as  for  cultivating  her 
own;  fending  to  all  places,    and   receiving   trading  vefTels 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  :    hence  it  was  faid   to  the  late 
Czar,  Peter  I,  whofe  head  was  always  full  of  great  projects, 
and  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII,  fo  unfoitunately 
afiaffinated   before  Frederickfhal,    That,    if   any  kingdom 
could  afpire  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  all  her  neighbours,  it  muft 
be  France.      In  effect,    fhe  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  :   nothing  can  impede,  nothing  can  prove  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  her  ;    fhe  commands,  on   the  one  fide,  over  the 
ocean,  and  it  feems,  by  the  extent  of  her  coafts,  by  their 
turnings  and  windings,  that  the  feas  of   Spain,  Germany, 
and  Flanders,  ftruggle  to  pay  her  Homage  ;  on  the  other, 
fhe  is   bounded    by   the  Mediterranean,  looking  full  upon 
Barbary,  having  on  her  right-hand  Spain,  at  her  left  Nice, 
Genoa,  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  all  the  reft 
of  Italy.     What  a  fituation  is  this,  if  we  knew  but  how  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  and  if,  opening  our  eyes  to  our  intereft,  we 
no  longer  languifh  in  foft  effeminate  idlenefs ! 
The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are  forced  to  ftrike  out  far  for 
whatever  is  neceffary  to  them,  and  are  conftrained  to  put 
out  to  fea,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  attack  their  enemies; 
whereas  France   is  able  to  attack  them,  as  it  were,  hand 
to  hand,  to  combat  with  advantage,  and  to  retire  with  eafe; 
which  are  advantages  of  no  fmall  confequence  at  fea:    but, 
what  is  ftill  more,  foreign  veffels  that  return  from  long  voy- 
ages, worn  and   beaten  by  the  wind,  and   by  the  tempefts, 
foul  in   themfelves,  and  weakly  manned,  pafs,  as  it  were, 
under  our  eyes,  in  the  view  and  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
as  cardinal   d'Offart  obferves,  and,  in  fpite  of  themfelves, 
muft  approach  our  coaft.     One  may  eafily  judge  what  a  fa- 
cility this  gives  of  carrying  them  off,  or,  at  leaft,  difturbing 
their  navigation,  which  muft  turn,  fays  the  fame  cardinal, 
to  the  profit  and  commodity,  to  the  fafety,  grandeur,  and 
reputation,   of  the  crown  of  France. 
As  to  the  reft,  all  that  I  have  been  faying  here  is  not  to  cry 
up,  or  to  make  an  elogium  on  war,  in  order  to  turn  mens 
minds  thereto,  who  have,  perhaps,   but  too  great  an  in- 
clination for  it  already.     I  know,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
merit  of  a  gentle  and   moderate  government,  ot  a  govern- 
ment where  juftice  and    good  faith   prefide,  where  all  en- 
deavours are   ufed    to  drive  out   the  feeds  of   hatred  and 
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tranquillity  and  peace  ;  but  to  avoid  being  deceived,  fays 
cardinal  Ricblieu,  we  muft  fleep  like  the  lion,  without 
shutting  our  Eyes,  whichought  to  be  continually  open, 
in  order  to  forefee  the  fmalleft  inconveniencies  that  may 
happen.  For  hence  it  is  that  we  often  fee  in  ftates,  that 
fuch  evils  as  were  imperceptible  in  their  origin,  and  which 
were  leaft  thought  of,  are  the  mod  dangerous,  and  thofe 
which  prove  of  the  gieateft  confequences  in  the  end. 

In  effect,  a  wife  prince,  and  one  who  has  regard  to  his 
intereft,  ought  to  watch  attentively  over  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  the  fervice,  or  to  the  prejudice,  of  his 
crown.  He  ought,  with  the  fame  vigilance,  to  weigh  duly 
the  prefent  fituation  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  the  other 
kingdoms  that  furround  him.  While  the  ballance  con- 
tinues even,  an  eafy  and  pleafant  union  will  certainly  reign  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  this  fails,  quarrels,  animofities,  and  diflen- 
tions,  will  arife,  and  will  encreafe :  France  is  too  clear- 
sighted ever  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Extent  of  her  Power, 
and  nothing  can  outrage  her  more  fenfibly,  than  to  fufpect 
her  being  ignorant  of  it.  Always  ready  to  declare  War, 
{he  ought,  however,  never  to  attempt  it  unjuftly  ;  ever  in 
a  condition  to  defend  herfelf,  fhe  fhould  never  be  in  a  dif- 
pofition  to  bear  injuries :  Vcniendum  tunc  ad  arma,  faid 
Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  cum  locum  apud  adverfarias 
juftitia  non  poteft  reperire  ;  i.  e.  We  are  then  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  when  juftice  no  longer  finds  place  amongft 
our  adverfaries. 

It  is  reported,  that  Henry  III.  imagined  one  night  that  he 
Was  in  the  midft  of  a  troop  of  lions,  tygers,  and  leopards, 
ready  to  devour  him ;  and  the  next  morning,  quite  out  of 
his  wits,  and  terrified  abouc  the  confequences  of  a  dream, 
which  he  ought  to  have  defpifed,  flew  to  the  caftle  of 
Madrid,  where  he  kept  a  great  many  foreign  wild  beafts, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  all  killed  in  his  prefence.  This 
tragedy  fettled  his  mind,  as  idle  and  ridiculous  as  it  was.  Any 
one  might  have  whifpered  in  his  ear,  The  animals  that 
threatened  you,  were  not  thofe  in  your  menagerie,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  your  neighbours,  always  difpofed  to  hurt  you, 
and  above  all,  your  maritime  neighbours. 
The  fecond  advantage  in  which  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves 
happy  is  the  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which  in  a  manner  de- 
fend themfelves,  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all  the 
defcents  that  ever  were  attempted  on  them.  Witnefs  thofe 
that  admiral  Tromp  would  have  made  in  1674,  not  only  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  of  the  Groyne,  but  along  the 
coafts  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Saintongue,  and  Guienne.  He 
found  that  all  was  fo  well  guarded,  and  that  every  where 
fo  good  orders  were  given,  that  he  durft  attempt  nothing 
considerable.  Witnefs  again  the  defcent  attempted  by  the 
lord  Berkley  in  1694,  at  Camaret,  in  which  the  Englifh  loft 
upwards  of  1200  men,  with  general  Talmafh,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  that  were  debarked.  The  French, 
however,  oppofed  him  with  no  more  than  two  independent 
companies  of  marines  and  the  militia  appointed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  coaft.  Piqued  at  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
lord  Berkley  attempted  feveral  other  defcents  on  Normandy 
and  Flanders,  none  of  which,  however,  were  attended  with 
any  better  fuccefs. 

To  this  natural  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which  enables  us  to 
fave  a  mighty  expence,  may  be  added  the  fertility  of  our 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
waftied  by  the  ocean  ;  a  fertility  which  renders  them  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  opulent,  and  populous,  by  drawing  to 
them  a  vaft  concourfe  of  ftrangers.  All  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  complain  of  the  unlucky 
fituation  of  their  coafts.  Here  they  are  abfolutely  barren 
and  full  of  mountains  of  fand  ;  there  grows  nothing  that  is 
ufeful,  nothing  that  comes  to  maturity  farther  off ;  both 
country  and  people  feem  alike  neglected  by  nature. 
Thefe  kingdoms,  however,  have  an  advantage  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  which  I  could  almoft  envy  them  ;  it  is 
this,  that  the  fea  wafhes  their  principal  cities  where  the 
court  makes  their  refidence,  and  where  we  fee  united  all  the 
politenefs  attending  a  royal  prefence,  with  all  the  force  that 
depends  on  a  maritime  ftrength.  We  admire  there  the 
art  and  intelligence  that  is  neceflary  to  make  the  feveral 
parts  of  fo  vaft  a  machine  move  in  regular  order,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  aflifl:  each  other  9  they  take  by  tne 
hand,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fay,  riches  and  con- 
veniencies  from  all  quarters ;  every  body  interefts  himfelf  in 
the  profperity  of  trade  *,  and  none  are  fo  blind  as  not  to 
fee,  none  fo  obftinate  not  to  acknowlege,  that  upon  this 
depends  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate. 

*  It  is  to  be  wifhed,    that  what  this  French  author   fays, 
was  really  the  cafe  in  Great- Britain. 

This  is  what  happens  every  day  in  Portugal,  Mufcovy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Great- Britain,  and  Holland,  of  which  all 
the  capital  cities  ftand  upon,  or  very  near  the  fea ;  Paris,  on 
the  contrary,  knows  nothing  of  it,  but  by  maimed  relations, 
and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  ftories  at  fecond  hand.  We  behold 
there  avoluntary  indolence  throughout,  which  concerns  itfelf 
about  nothing  that  does  not  conduce  either  to  amufement  or 
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to  pleafure;  and  I  am  very  pofitive,  that  as  to  half  the  things 
that  are  confumed,  and  half  the  rarities  that  are  admired 
there,  they  know  not  by  what  country,  or  by  whofe  induftry 
they  are  fo  obliged. 

This  ignorance,  which  is  almoft  general,  of  what  is  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country,  and  what  comes  from  abroad  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  that  ferve  to  nourifli  lazinefs   and 
increafe  luxury,  affords  room  for  that  flight  regard,  or  rather 
abfolute  contempt,  that  is  had  for  navigation  and  commerce*. 
But  this  unjuft  contempt  would  be  quickly  cxtinguilhed,  if 
inftead  of  a  fedentary  education,  always  within  the  fhadow 
of  the  houfe  in  which  they  were  born,  we  took  care  to  make 
juch  young  people  travel,   as  feem  deftined,  either  by  their 
birth  or  fortune,  to  the  firft  places  in  the  government.     If  we 
explain  to  them  exactly  all  that  relates  to  our  colonies,  all 
that  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  fupply  the  wants  of  this 
kingdom,  which  daily  growsmore  and  more:  if  we  inftructed 
them  in  the  principal  manufactures  that  employ  and  enrich 
our  feveral  provinces,  and  pointed  out  to  them  fuch  as  are  be- 
ginning to  decay,  and  fuch  as,  though  they  are  abfolutely 
decayed,  might  yet  be  reftored,  and  brought  to  be  of  infinite 
benefit  to  the  kingdom,  by  preventing  going  out  of  great 
fums  into  foreign   parts :    if,  in  fine,  they  were  made  per- 
fectly to  comprehend  the  three  branches  that  conftitutue  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  eftates  in  land,  trade,  and  ma- 
nufactures; if  we  fhewed  them  the  connection  of  thefe  three 
branches,  and  how  they  ought  mutually  to  pi  op  and  fupport 
each  other,  how  the  real  effects  of  any  country  augment  in 
value    in  proportion  as    commerce  and    manufactures   are 
themfelves  augmented,  and   thereby  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  filver,    which   is  become    the  ftandard,    the   common 
meafure   of    the   confidence  of    the    public,    and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovereign  :  if  all  this  fhould  be  laid  down  in  a 
clear  and  familiar  method,  and  in  juft  and  evident  calcula- 
tions, in   order  to  avoid    loading  the  memory  too  much ; 
would   not  fuch  an  education  be  infinitely  more  valuable, 
than  thofe  of  which  we  are  at  prefent  fo  fond  ?     Would 
there  not  arife  from  thence   both   greater  refpect  for,  and 
greater  profit  to,  the  common-weal  f? 

*  This  is  apparency  calculated  to  animate  the  French  nation 
to  the  ltudious  regard  of  its  trade  and  navigation. 

•j-  We  are  willing  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  work  wherein 
we  are  engaged,  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  ihe  cultiva- 
tion of  fuch  kind  of  knowledge  among  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  merchants  of  this  kingdom.  See  our  article 
Mercantile  Collece. 

The  third  advantage  which  France  enjoys  is,  that  the  mod 
confiderable  armaments  may  be  there  made  with  the  greateft 
readinefs  and  facility.  She  not  only  draws  out  of  her  own 
ftores  almoft  all  the  materials  requiflte  to  a  maritime  force, 
but  (lie  nourifhes  alfo,  within  the  compals  of  her  dominions, 
an  infinite  number  of  able  artifices,  capable  of  employing 
thefe  materials  in  the  bed  manner. 

There  arc  likewife  amongft  thefe  workmen,  fome  ingenious 
difcoveries,  very  little  known  abroad,  and  which  having  been 
made  at  different  times,  have  paflld  as  a  kind  of  legacies 
from  parents  to  their  children.  Thefe  difcoveries  do  not 
cenfift  in  perplex-d  reafonings,  but  in  Experiments  and 
Facts,  which  fuffice  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  Ma- 
rine, where,  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  of  far  greater  con- 
fequence  to  execute  quickly,  than  to  think  how  a  thing  may 
be  done  nicely,  and  where  whatever  is  performed  by  mens 
labour,  is  preferable  to  what  is  done  by  machines.  The 
conclufion  of  all  this  matter  is,  that  we  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  preserving  this  race  of  workmen,  [fee  our  articles 
Artificers, Manufacturers,  Mechanics],  whofe 
induftry  is  perpetual,  and  increafes  as  it  continues;  a  race 
of  mean  people  it  is  true,  but  who  furpafs,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  lazy  nobility,  who  make  the  purfuit  of  pleafure 
their  fole  occupation  ;  a  nobility,  as  M.  de  Sully  fays,  among 
whom  we  find  more  mongrel  gentlemen,  who  are  fit  to 
make  buffoons,  gamefters,  or  porters,  than  to  apply  them- 
felves in  a  generous  way,  in  carrying  arms  for  the  fervice  of 
their  king,  or  the  defence  of  their  country. 
What  I  have  been  faying  recals  to  my  mind  an  excellent  re- 
mark inferted  by  M.  Colbeit,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
inftruction  which  he  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  in  1681,  for  the 
dyeing  of  wool  of  all  colours,  and  for  improving  drugs,  and 
other  materials  employed  therein  :  '  One  cannot  look,  fays 
'  he,  on  the  fertility  of  France,  or  fee  fo  great  a  number  of 

*  lazy  fellows,  who  fit  ufelefs,  and  with  their  arms  folded, 
1  while  they  might  be  fo  advantageoufly  employed,  either  in 
'  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  in  many  other  ways,  which 
'  nature  has  pointed  out  for  their  benefit,  in  order  to  live  at 
'  the  expence  of  the  blood  and  fubftance  of  others,  without 
'  blaming  the  form  of  government,  and  negligence  of  our 
'  anceftois,  and  their  attachment  to  ufelefs  employments; 
'  which  ferved  only  to  fill  their  heads  with  wind  and  fmoke, 
'  and  thereby  very  often  produce  fuch  itorms  and  tempefts, 
'   as  went  very  near  deftroying  the  ftate  by  the  fury  of  civil 

*  wars.'  Before  the  time  of  M.  Colbert,  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  from  Holland  almoft  every  kind  of  fea- ftores, 
down    to  the  iron-work  for  our  anchors,  match,  cordage, 
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cables  ready  made,  faltpetre,  and  even  cannon  powder,  as  if 
there  had  not  been  in  this  kingdom  forges,  hemp,  iron,  falt- 
petre, fulphur,  or  men  capable  of  going  through  hard  labour. 
M.  Colbert  was  determined  to  banifh  foreign  manufactures, 
and  to  eftabliih  things  of  this  fort  at  home,  upon  fo  much 
better  footing,  as  that  they  fhould  quickly  excel  thole  which 
we  formerly  employed.  He  farther  refolved,  that  we  fhould 
extract  from  the  natural  riches  of  the  kingdom,  whatever  it 
was  poffible  it  fhould  produce.  He  created  in  France,  Arts, 
Taste,  Genius,  of  which,  'till  then,  France  was  utterly 
ignorant,  and  which  lhe  has  fince  carried  to  fo  great  a  per- 
fection; and  with  regard  to  particular  manufactories,  he 
brought  from  countries  where  fuch  manufactures  were  in  the 
h'gheft  perfection,  perfonswho  thoroughly  underftood  them, 
fettled  them  in  this  kingdom,  and  whofe  pofterity,  enriched 
by  his  favours,  do,  even  at  this  day,  honour  to  his  choice. 
How  much  does  fuch  an  example  deferve  to  be  followed  ! 
and  how  many  illuftrious  ftrangers  would  an  obliging  re- 
ception bring  amongft  us ! 

I  mull  confefs,  that  there  are  fome  forts  of  commodities  and 
merchandize  necelfary  to  the  marine,  which  only  the  nor- 
thern countries  produce.     But  it  will  be  always  eafy  for  us  to 
provide  ourfelves  with  thefe,  by  adhering  conftantly  to  the 
two  following  precautions;  the  firft,  maintaining  a  clofe  alli- 
ance with  one  of  the  three  great  powers  in  the  Baltic  :    the 
fecond,  carrying  on  all  this  trade  on  our  own  bottoms,  with- 
out ever  receiving  them  at  the  fecond  or  third  hand,  without 
paying  commiffions,  which  are  always  heavy  and  ruinous. 
I  lhall  here  take  notice  of  a  very  fenfible  regulation  that  is  ob- 
ferved  in  England,  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  bans  of 
all  her  commerce  :  the  Englifh  themfelves  are  alone  permitted 
to  export  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  or  to  im- 
port thofe  of  foreign  nations.     This  practice  puts  that  great 
ifland   in  continual   motion,  and   is  the  reafon   that  money 
never  circulates  there  at  a  price  confiderably  above  its  real 
value.     It  likewife  hinders  a  fpirit  of  indolence  from  com- 
municating itfelf,  and  fpreading  from  one  to  another  ;    that 
dangerous  fpirit,  more  dejecting,  through  a  too  quick  fenfeof 
evils,  than  thoughtful  how  to  repair  them,  and  which  proves 
thereby,  in  the  end,  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.     The  connection 
there   is  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fociety  is  fo 
clofe,  that  it  is  fimply  impoffible  that  a  fingle  perfon  fhould 
be  hurt,  without  the  reft  feeling  the  blow. 
Though  the  times  were  then  very  perilous  and  difficult,  yet 
we  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  value  of  fuch   a 
cuftom,  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  IX.    In_effect,  that  prince, 
fupported  by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  II,  his  father,  prohibited, 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1567,  all  his  fubjects  to  freight 
any  foreign  fhips,  and  all  foreigners  exporting  French  com- 
modities in  any  other  than  French  bottoms,  under  pain  of 
confifcation  :  fait  only  was  excepted  on  account  of  the  pro- 
digious Me,  which  is  much  funk  fince  the  Hollanders,  and 
other  people  of  the  North,  have  thought  fit  to  purchafe  it  in 
Portugal,  and  to  be  content  with  the  fort  that  country  yields. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that   the  cutting  off  fo  antient  and  fo 
valuable  a   branch  of  commerce,  which  cardinal   Richlieu 
efteemed  more  than  the  Spanifh  Indies,  is  owing  to  nothing 
but  certain  ill- calculated  Duties,  to  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  fubject  it  ?   What  happinefs !  could  this  king- 
dom be  brought  once  to  underftand,  that  every  operation  in 
Favour  of  the  Revenue  which  hurts  commerce  is  mi f- 
chievous  in  itfelf,  and  that,  with  regard  to  commodities  that 
are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  life,  the  confumption  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  duties  impofcd  upon  them. 
The  only  remark  as  can  be  made,  in  fupport  of  this,  regards 
the  wants  we  begin  to  feel  in  Fr  a  n  c  e  ,  of  all  forts  of  wood 
fit  to  be  employed  in  building.  Neither  ought  this  obfervation 
to  be  confined  only  to  that  fort  of  wood,  but  to  all  others, 
that  ferve  either  for  carpenters,    makers  of   carriages,  or 
even  which  is  deftined  for  the  fire :  thefe  laft  are  particularly 
grown,  almoft  every  where,  exceffively  fcarce,  and  prodi- 
gioufly  dear:  forges,  glafs-houfes,  the  luxury  of  great  cities, 
the  too  great  curiofity  exercifed   about  dreffing  good  cheer, 
have  confumed  prodigious  quantities,  and  we  have  taken  no 
care  to  replace  them :  we  feel  every  where  the  want  of  wood, 
and  ftill  we  let  it  every  where  decay. 

Thefe  are  certainly  confiderations  important  enough  to  ftir 
up  the  zeal  of  fuch  as  are  intrufted  with  the  management  of 
our  Waters  and  Forests,  confiderations  which  ought  to 
induce  them  to  fay,  with  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  the 
Roman  empire,  That  we  ought  never  to  felicitate  ourfelves 
on  having  done  any  thing,  while  there  is  yet  any  thing  that 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  how  many  remain  to  be  done 
which  we  know  not  !  How  many  things  are  they  ignorant 
of,  who  are  intrufted  with  thefe  offices,  and  of  which  they 
will  always  remain  ignorant,  while  they  retain  fo  great  a 
concern  for  their  own  bafe  intereft  *  ! 

*  That  the  royal  (hipping  of  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
has  been  fubjedt  to  much  greater  expences  than  has  been 
necefl'aty,  is  a  matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  of 
the  wifelt,  greatell,  and  honefteft  men  in  the  kingdom,  re- 
quires fevered  fcrutiny  Into.  This  was  the  fentiment  of  a 
late  able  miniller,  who,  I  am  perfuided,  would  have  probed 
this  matter  to  the  bottom,  had  he  lived. 


No  body  can  poffibly  doubt  that  wood,  properly  ftiled  foreft- 
wood,  was  heretofore  much  more  common  than  it  it  at  pre- 
fent:  mult  towns,  molt  boroughs,  a  gieat  part  of  the  abbies 
that  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  them  at  this  d.iv,  wen-  not 
only  near,  but  even  in  the  mi  lift  of,  thefe  woods,  f  have 
travelled  acrofs  a  lonf  chain  of  mountains,  which  extend  from 
weft  to  eaft,  and,  in  a  manner,  thwart  the  whole  country 
of  Bretagne:  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  place  reports,  that 
all  thefe  mountains,  which  in  a  manner  touch  one  another 
were  fonmrly  a  continued  fore  ft ;  and,  in  effect,  having 
caufed  an  infinite  number  of  pi  ces  to  be  bored,  to  the  depth 
of  35  or  40  feet,  and  have  there  found,  amongft  prodigious 
fpoils  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  trees  in  a  man- 
ner quite  intire,  and  as  found  as  if  ihey  had  been  but  that 
moment  cut  down.  This  could  have  proceeded  from  nothing 
elfe  but  the  quality  of  the  foil  in  which  they  were  planted  a 
foil  dry  and  ftony,  mingled  with  a  red  find,  ai.d  particles 
of  iron,  eafily  taken  up  by  a  knife  touched  with  a  load- 
ftone. 

But  the  greateft  mifchief  that  has  been  done  to  the  marine 
is,  that  of  not  having  preferved  the  forefts  fnuated  near  the 
fea-coaft,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.   Thefe  foefts 
condemned  one  after  another,  have  been  cut  down  out  of  ca- 
price, or  under  feveral  frivolous  pretences.     How  much  coft 
and  expence,  what  an  infinite  labour,  might  have  beenfpared 
if  they  had  ftill  fubfifted!  It'feemsthey  made,  here  tofore, 
fome  fuch  reflections,  and  that  the  governors cf  Maritime 
Provinces   were   particularly  charged   with   the  care  of 
Woods,  and   with  the  infpection  of  the   fea   and  rivers- 
whence  it  came   to  pais,  that  thofe  governors,  ofacers  re- 
moveable  at  the  pbafure  of  our  princes,  while  as  yet  fons 
never  fucceeded  their  fathers  in  their  offices,  on  a  fuppofition 
of  their  inheriting  their  virtues,  took  the  title  of  forcfters. 
This  title  was  principally  in  vogue  under  the  fecond  race  of 
our  kings ;  and    we  are  allured,  that  Charlemagne  was  the 
firft  that  bellowed  that  title,  and  that  he  conferred  on  a  Saxon 
lord,  who  fettled  himflf  in  Flanders,  the  coafis  of  which 
were  then  altogether  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  incurfionsof 
the  Danes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  thefe  great  forefters  performed  the 
functions  of  a  fort  of  officers,  who  began  to  be  known,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine,  under  the  titles  of  comites 
litoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,  of  comites  Cimbrici  &  Ba- 
tavici  litoris,  of  duces  tractus  Aremoricani,  &c.  Thefe  offi- 
cers were  very  powerful,  an!  acknowleged  none  for  their  fu- 
periors  but  the  praefectus  prsetorio  of  Gauls;  they  were 
equally  charged  to  look  to  the  fafety  of  the  coafis,  and  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  forefts,  caftles,  and  other  edifices  which 
flood  in  or  near  the  coafts. 

The  celebrated  John  de  Tillet,  firft  fef  retary  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  obferve?,  that  the  word  Foreft  is  deri>.  ed  from 
an  old  Low-Dutch   term,  which  figr.ifies  rivers,  as  w. lias 
woods.     He  cites,  in  fupport  of  this,  feveral  authentic  char- 
ters, which  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  archives  of  the  palace: 
amongft  the  reft,  one  by  which  Childebert,  founding  the  ab- 
bey of  St  Germain  des  Prcz,  yields  to  it  all  his  rights  on  the 
river  Seine,  as  he  then  held  them,  adding,  as  the  fame  Til- 
let  obferves,  and  as  they  were  his  forefts.     The  true  bonifi- 
cation of  which  term  is  certainly  to  be  learned  from  hence, 
that  anciently  all  the  banks  and  fhores,   indeed  all  the  places 
adjacent  to  the  fea,  and  to  rivers,  were  filled  with  trees; 
and  as  they  were  firft  inhabited,  grubbed  up,  and  cultivated, 
they  bellowed  the  name  of  foreft  equally  on  all  places  where 
wood  and  water  were  joined.     The  neighbourhood  retained 
its  denomination  after  it  became  more  peopled ;  but  by  de- 
grees, as  inhabitants  began  to  increafe,  and  barbarifm  gave 
way  to  fofter  manners,  to  more  polifiied  converfation,  and 
to  pleafures,  towns  were  formed,  arts  were  introduced,  and 
the  conveniencies  of  life  were  refined  and  improved  every  day. 
It   was  neceffary  to  faenfice  to  thefe  ufes  a  great  quantity  of 
wood,  in  order  to  give  people,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  100m  to 
breathe:  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  preferving  a  few  trees 
for  ornament,  they  cut  down  ail  the  reft,  without  reflecting, 
that  a  very  tranfitory  fatisfadion  would  induce  frequent  and 
grievous  fits  of  repentance:   in  effect,  the  common  complaint 
throughout  almoftevery  part  of  the  kingdom  is,  that  there  is 
no  wood  left,  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  people  are  ruined  by  the 
expence  of  its  carriage. 

The  late  marquis  Seignelai,  whofe  views  extended  to  futurity, 
had  formed  a  defign  of  cauiing  all  the  fea-fhore  to  be  planted 
with  timber  fit  for  Ship-Building.  I  don't  know  what 
obftacle  hindered  that  defign,  which  was  undoubtedly  worthy 
the  moll  clear  fighted  miniftry  :  it  may  be  that,  after  mature 
deliberation,  M.  de  Seignelai  began  to  diftruft  the  French 
genius,  always  ready  to  feize,  with  ardour,  new  fchemes, 
and  to  abandon  them  afterwards  out  of  pure  diilafte.  He  was 
afraid  that  a  project  which  required  an  age,  or  an  age  and  a 
half,  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  would  appear  a  chimerical  pro- 
ject: for  the  bulk  of  our  nation,  through  a  rapidity  and  in- 
temperance of  tafte,  would  have  us  purpofe  and  execute  at 
the  fame  time,  and  would  have  invention  and  perfection  ap- 
pear almoft  together  r  works  that  require  great  application, 
fays  cardinal  Richlieu,  are  little  agreeable  to  our  humour  or 
natural  difpofition. 
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The  Iaft  advantage  refpects  the  order  of  government,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  whole  fyftem  of  cur  marine.  The  different 
ula^es,  regulations,  and  employments,  and  all  forts  of  la- 
bours, are  difpofcd  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  enter  into, 
and  corroborate  each  other,  !'o  as  to  afford  marual  afiiftance. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  what  gave  lb  much  uneafinefs 
to  the  famous  duke  de  Sully,  when  ne  became  luperintendant 
of  the  finances:  as  he  found  himfelf  flopped  at  every  turn  by 
a  heap  of  ufelefs  formalities,  difputes,  and  verv  ill-founded 
rcmonflrances,  he  could  not  help  faying  in  a  brifk  tone,  which 
exceedingly  became  him,  '  Great  kingdoms  are  not  governed 

*  by  flips  of  paper,  fkins  of  parchment,  Strokes  of  apen-knife, 
«  fcratches  of  a  pen,  vain  words,  or,  in  ihort,  by  imagina- 
«  tionsj  fancies,  fllrugs,  and  grimaces.'  The  aim  of  this 
ininiftry  was  to  quicken,  and  to  render  more  fimple  the 
operations  of  the  treafury;  and  he  was  juftly  afraid,  that  a 
long  train  of  formalities,  and  round  about  methods,  fhould 
render  the  moft  effential  and  deciiive  parts  of  all  affairs  lefs 
attended  to. 

In  regard  to  the  marine,  it  is  divided  into  two  corps,  who 
are  fo  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  their  refpective  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives,  as  to  obferve  one  another  with  fome 
degree  of  jealoufy,  and  to  put  each  other  reciprocally  in 
mind  of  their  duty  ;  and,  while  one  of  thefe  corps  devotes  it- 
felf  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  diftinguifhes  itfelf  by  its  firm- 
nel's  and  bravery,  on  the  moftfhining  and  perilous  occafions, 
the  other,  more  tranquil  in  appearance,  faves  it  a  thoufand 
car^s,  and  a  thoufand  inquietudes,  which  would  confume  that 
body  to  no  purpofe.  Courage  begins  to  grow  cold,  when 
deprived  of  its  libeity  of  acting  in  its  full  extent,  or  when 
depreffed  by  many  important  cares;  it  wants  only  favourable 
occafions  to  appear  and  diftinguifh  itfelf:  at  leaft,  tin's  is  what 
the  great  M.  Turenne  believed,  efpeciallv  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  which  he  generoufjy  expreffed,  with  a  franknefs 
and  confidence  worthy  of  fo  great  a  man.  1  have,  faid  he, 
only  one  thing  to  do,  which  is  to  conquer.  Choifi  has  put 
all  the  frontier  places  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  Du  Metz  takes 
care  of  the  artillery,  and  Jacquier  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  pre- 
vent my  ever  fuffering  for  want  of  provilions. 
And  fince  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  M.  Turenne,  give  me 
leave  to  report  a  fine  faying  of  his  in  1665,  to  Lewis  XIV, 
who  afked  him,  in  confidence,  '  What  would  be  proper  to 

*  be  done,  in  cafe  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was  very  ill, 
c  fhould  happen  to  die?'  M.  de  Turenne  anfwered,  upon 
the  fpot,  'In  that  cafe,  Sire,  the  augmentation  of  your  fhips 

*  of  war  and  gallies,  would  be  of  as  great  utility  as  the  in- 

*  creafe  of  your  land  troops,  as  well  in  refpedt  to  what  the 

*  king  of  Spain  has  in  the  Indies,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  as 
«  with  regard  to  Spain  itfelf,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  fair 

*  and  open,  by  the  way  of  Portugal.'  An  anfwer  like  this 
appears  to  me  decifive;  and  if  we  had  reafoned  in  this  man- 
ner when  the  crown  of  Spain  devolved  on  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  all  had  ended  well,  and  we  had  brought 
England  and  Holland,  joined  together,  to  the  lafl  Ex- 
tremity, by  weakening  their  Trade.  I  will  add  fur- 
ther, that,  though  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as  lnarfhal-general  of 
the  camps  and  armies  of  the  king,  M.  de  Turenne  ought  to 
have  given  his  advice  only  in  that  fort  of  war  which  was  pro- 
perly his  province,  yet,  fuch  was  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  fo  quick  his  apprehenfion  of  truth,  as  enabled  him  to 
difcern,  that  there  were  certain  occafions  in  which  a  Mari- 
time Power  alone  ought  to  be  employed,  and  where 
one  victory  at  Sea  is  of  equal  value  to  a  long  feries  of  victo- 
jies  obtained  by  land :  the  very  perfection  of  policy  is  to 
know  how  to  enter  into  the  differences,  which  are  fure  to 
efcape  fuperficial  minds. 

I  return  to  theeftablifhed  order  in  the  Marine  of  France  : 
and  I  muft  confefs,  that  what  diftinguifhes  it  in  a  particular 
manner  is,  that  Military  Corps  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  which  has  an  air  of  dignity,  which  diffufes  itfelf  over 
all  its  parts.  Confidered  in  this  light,  there  is  not  one  in 
Europe  which  ought  not  to  yield  to  it  with  reverence.  The 
character  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Dutch  is  ceconomv, 
and  that  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  English  is  activity  : 
thefirft,  according  to  the  republican  genius,  place  all  honour 
in  faving,  and  direct  all  their  views  this  way;  whatever 
fhould  contribute  to  the  ftrength  or  fecurity  of  their  fhips, 
they  pare  off  to  fave  charges,  as  far  as  poffible,"  and  by  re- 
peated endeavours  this  way,  they  expofe  their  veffels  to  fre- 
quent fhipwrecks.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  thing  pretty  certain, 
that,  for  want  of  thofe  neceffary  precaution  ,  the  Dutch 
lofe  a  third  of  the  fhips  they  equip  every  year.  As  for  the 
English,  who  are  more  judicioufly  covetous,  they  more 
than  recover,  by  quicknefs  and  diligence,  what  they  lay  out 
in  extraordinary  expences. 

One  of  their  fhips  makes  as  many  trips  in  four  months,  as  a 
Dutchman  can  in  five,  or  even  in  fix  ;  and  there  is  certainly 
no  kind  of  profit  more  real,  or  more  certain,  than  that  which 
arifes  from  the  fhortnefs  of  campii^ns,  or  of  voyages  at  fea. 
The  French  hold  a  middle  character,  as  it  were,  between 
thefe  two;  without  having  the  ceconomy  of  the  Dutch,  or 
the  activity  of  the  Englifh,  they  furpafs  them,  without  diffi- 
culty, in  the  arrangement  and  exaefcnefs  of  their  fervicej 


they  have  gained  by  this  I  know  not  what  title,  the  Supe- 
riority and  Empire. 

But  there  happens  from  hence  fometimes  two  inconveniencies. 
The  firlt  is,  that  we  think  ourfelves  checked,  as  1  he  marquis 
de  Montlue  fays,  if  we  don't  march  with  all  the  attendance 
of  a  prince,  and  yet  this  fometimes  leads  us  into  great  incon- 
veniencies.    It  is  better   to  move  like  a  private  gentleman, 
and  not  to  play  the  prince,  than,  by  (training  things  to  a  great 
height,  to  run  the  Hazard   of  bringing  upon  one  felf  fome 
mifchief.     The  fecond,  that,  through  too  great  attention  to 
the  procuring  every  thing  necefi'ary,  we  fometimes  go  too 
far,  and  provide  alfo  for  fupeifluities;  fo  that  by  an  excef,  of 
prudence,  we  fall  fhort  in  expedition.     However,  it  is  fre- 
quently neceffary  to  difpatch,  for  fuccefs  depends  on  a  certain 
degree  of  boldnefs,  and   not  feldom  on  a  fingle  ftroke.     In 
great  affairs,   fays  cardinal  d'Offet,  in   a  letter  to  M.  Ville- 
roy,  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  evil,  or  to  gain  a  great  good, 
one  muft  venture,  and  put  fomething  to  the  rifk,  "and  refolve 
at  once,  and,  without  delay,  to  get  out  of  a  bad  fituation  in 
the  brifkeft  and  quickel!  manner  poffible. 
It  is  eafy  to  judge,  from  what  I  have  been  faying,  that  French 
veflels  ought,  in  general,  to  be  betterarmed,  and  better  equip- 
ped, than  thofe  of  all  other  nations.     In  them  there  is  no- 
thing wanting,  as  to  what  is   requifite  for  the  campaign,  or 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  feamen   and   foldiers  embaiked. 
For  in  our  marine,  we  know  perfectly  well  the  value  of 
mens  lives,  and  efteem  it  the  higheft  point   oF  prudence  to 
take  all  the  care  that  is  poffible  for  preserving  them. 
There  is  (till  more   than  all  this;  we  have  in  France,  as  it 
were,  an  entire  nation,  who,  exempt  from  all  other  charges 
and  impofitions,  apply  themfelves  entirely  to,  and   think  of 
nothing  elfe  but,  Sea  Affairs.     Their  courfe  of  life  is  un- 
doubtedly very  thorny  and  laborious.     But  as  they  are  bred 
to  it  from  their  infancy,  and  as  they  are  pleafed,  by  a  con- 
tinual variety  of  objedts,  they  accuflom  themfelves  to  it  by 
little  and  little,  and  pafs  from  one  campaign  to  another,  al- 
moft  without  perceiving  it:  thefe  people,  with  all  this,  are 
infinitely  brave;  of  Iron,  in  point  of  Labour,  of  Steel, 
in  point  of  Courage,  as  Csfar  fays  of  theancient  Gau  ls. 
They  attempt  belides  things  aftonilhing,  and,  in  refpedt  to 
which,  nothing  but  an  apprenticefhip  *  could  have  diminifhed, 
in  their  eyes,  the  peril  and  the  rifque.     It  is  true  that  our  fea- 
men have  one  dfadvantageous  quality,  which  is,  thar,  on 
the  fli»hteft  difcontent,  they  withdraw,  and  go  into  foreign 
fervice:  but  this   fault,  however,  is  not  lingular  in  them,  it 
is,  indeed,  the  fault  of  the  whole  nation;  curious  after  no- 
velties, and  full  of  vain  caprice,  they   o<"ten  quit  the  king- 
dom.    Hence   it  is,  that  one  evcry-where  fees  Frenchmen, 
and  that  we  find  them  fighting  under  eveiy  banner,  Nullum 
bellum  fine  milte  Gallo. 

*  The  claffes  of  the  marine,  is  one  of  the  fineft  eftablifh- 
ments  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
one  of  the  moft  ufef'ul  and  advantageous.  Mr  Armoux  and 
Bonrepos,  intendant  of  the  marine,  eftablifhed  them,  though, 
as  it  but  too  often  happens,  the  prime  minifler  tan  away 
with  the  credit. 

•  Thefe  clafl'es,  that  our  author  talks  of,  are  no  other  than 
'  the  enrolled  feamen  in  France,  and  this  was  the  fiift  fixed, 

•  by  an  ordinance,  dated  22  Sept.  1688  :  the  feamen  were 

•  then  divided  into  three  oafles,  of  *hich  one  was  obliged 
'  to  ferve  annually  on  board  the  king's  mips,  and  the  other 

•  two  were  ac  liberty  to  ferve  the  merchants.     They  have 
«  been  fince  diftributed  into  five  claffes.     In  the  year  168  1, 

•  there  were  6o,oco  men  enrolled. 

Behold  the  principal  advantages  of  which  France  has  a  right 
to  boaft,  and  which  fhe  cannot  neglect,  but  to  her  fhame, 
and  to  her  prejudice.  Her  fituation  is  fuch,  that,  I  repeat  it 
again,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot  help  looking  upon 
her  with  an  eye  of  Jealousy".  It  may  be,  that  I  {hall 
have  an  objection  fiarted  to  me  here,  of  little  folidity  indeed, 
but  which,  notwithftanding,  has  d  zzled  and  milled  many 
perfons  of  merit.  '  A  maritime  power,  fay  they  with  dif- 
'  dain,  however  ufeful,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  fup- 
'  pofed  at  bottom,  draws  after  it  too  great  an  expence,  and 
'  has  too  ruinous  a  train  at  its  heels  ;  confequently  it  Ought 
'  rather  to  be  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  fums 

*  it  muft  coft,  than  preferved  for  the  fake  of  the  profits  that 

*  from  it  enfue.' 

To  this  objection,  which  they  endeavour  to  render  fo  much 
the  ftronger,  by  many  affected  computations,  I  fhall  offer 
three  things  in  anfwer,  which  are  not  only  very  weighty 
but  altogether  decifive;  and  I  hope  they  will  ftrike'the  reader 
in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  as  to  leave  him  no  inclination  to  de- 
mand any  farther,  or  more  ample  explication. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  is  true,  that  the  marine  demands  expence, 
and  even  expences  that  are  pretty  large.  But  what  part  of 
government,  what  branch  of  the  ftate  dees  not  demand 
them?  Can  one  fuftain  a  war,  can  one  adjuft  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  can  one  give  a  proper  air  of  magni- 
ficence to  the  king's  houfhold,  can  one  fecure  the  good-nil), 
or  entertain  correfpondences  with  foreign  nations,  without 
having  in  one's  hands  coniiderabie  fums  of  money,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  as  neceffit'y  requires  ? 
In  great  affairs,  fays  the  cardinal  de  Retz,  one  ought  never 

to 
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to  regard  money.  A  fovereign  is  too  rich,  while  difcover- 
ing  a  noble  courage,  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  quick  parts,  and 
firong  penetration,  even  in  his  modtrival  adlions,  he  favours 
the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  his  fubjedls. 
Before  him,  the  cardinal  de  Richlicu  had  remarked,  «  That 
4  he  ought  to  be  cartful  in  laying  up  money  to  fupply  the 
4  neceflaries  of  the  (late,  and  rcligioufly  exacl:  in  preferving 
4  them,  when  no  occaiions  offered  for  laying  them  out;  but 
4  that  be  ought  to  be  equally  liberal  in  employing  them 
4  whenever  the  good  of  the  public  required  it,  and  to  do  it 
'  in  time,  and  in  proper  meafure  ;  otherwifeany  retardment 
4  on  fuch  occafions,  cofts  the  Mate  very  often  extremely  dear, 
4  by  making  it  lofe  opportunities  that  never  are  to  be  re- 
*  covered.' 

Befides,  if  for  maintaining  the  marine,  it  is  requifite  to  be 
continually  advancing  money,  and  providing  things  long  be- 
forehand, I  dare  aver,  that  the  marine  will  indemnify  with 
ufury,  and  not  be  at  all  How  in  paying.  Is  it  not  that  which 
protects  and  enlivens  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad?  Is  it 
not  that  which  fecures  all  our  traders,  all  our  merchants,  who 
aredifperfed  through  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  that 
prefcrves  them,  in  the  midft  of  the  Grand  Signior's  domini- 
ons, from  pillages  and  infults,  to  which  they  would  be  other- 
wife  fubieel ;  that  procures  them  capitulations,  and  valuable 
privileges  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  feas  of  the 
Levant,  and  enables  them  to  fail  in  fafety,  wherever  the 
French  flag  hath  appeared  ?  Is  it  not  that  which,  in  a  time  of 
war,  keeps  off  the  enemies  from  our  coafts,  which  would  be 
otherwife  ravaged,  and  preferves  a  free  paffa;ie  for  the  navi- 
gation between  one  maritime  province  to  another?  In  a 
word,  is  it  not  that  which  fo  amply  fills  the  coffers  of  our 
kings,  and  that  which  gives  their  fubje&s  fo  favourable  an 
opening  for  difcharging  their  fu peril ui ties,  by  fer.ding  into 
foreign  countries  the  fruits  of  their  harved,  or  of  their  in- 
dufliy  ?  The  abbe  de  St.  Pierre  has  obferved,  in  one  of  his 
Political  Memoirs,  That  the  ballance  of  our  commerce  with 
foreigners,  amounts  to,  at  leaft,  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions a  year  (that  is,  about  7,000,000  l.fterling)  which  makes, 
one  month,  with  another,  twelve  millions  and  a  half.  Is  it 
not  the  maritime  power  that  preferves  this  ballance,  and  by 
preferving  it,  fuftains  our  credit,  always  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing, through  the  jealoufy  of  our  neighbours  ? 
Secondly,  If  cardinal  de  Richlieu  thoroughly  underflood  the 
thing,  and  has  not  carried  it  too  far  in  his  Political  Teflament, 
we  ought  to  agree,  that  the  principal  riches  of  a  date  is  its 
reputation,  fo  important  toa  great  prince,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  purpofe  to  him  any  advantage,  that  can  in  any  degree 
compenfate  the  lofs  of  it.  Bur  how  is  that  reputation  to  be 
acquired  and  preferved,  that  reputation,  I  fay,  which  Ma- 
chiavel  looked  upon  to  be  fo  necelfary  to  all  fovereigns,  that 
he  called  it,  The  apple  of  their  eyes?  How  can  a  prince 
ever  reckon  on  his  fame?  Or  fuppofe  it  fhould  force  drangers, 
delicate  as  to  point  of  honour,  to  acknowlege  his  fuperiority, 
the  fame  cardinal  de  Richlieu  has  pointed  out  two  methods 
equally  noble  and  fure  ;  the  firft  is,  to  entertain  in  all  courts 
ambafTadors,  whofe  birth,  conduft,  train,  and  expence,  may 
do  honour  to  the  mailer  who  employs  them  ;  the  other,  to 
feize,  with  the  utmoft  biifknefs,  whatever  has  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  increafe  the  domaine  of  the  marine;  to  caufe  cen- 
iiderable  fquadrons  to  be  yearly  fitted  out,  and  to  let  them 
rendezvous  regularly  every  year  at  certain  places,  fuch  as  Ca- 
diz, Genoa,  before  Algiers,  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the 
paffage  of  the  Sound.  It  is  there,  fotofpeak,  where  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  affemble,  and  where  it  is  proper  to  llrike 
their  eyes,  by  the  appearance  of  drong  fquadrons.  It  is  there 
that  a  prince,  who  has  a  good  reputation,  does  more  by  the 
bare  interpofition  of  his  name,  than  others  can  do,  who  are 
lefs  efteemed,  with  all  their  menaces  and  intrigues.  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  flill  more  numerous  fquadrons,  that  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  equip  from  time  to  time,  and  to  fend  to  America, 
and  into  the  haft-Indies  ;  it  fuffices  me  to  repeat  here  what 
that  great  minifter,  whom  I  before  cited,  has  faid,  that  no- 
thing is  more  indifpenfable  to  a  ftate,  than  its  reputation; 
the  diminution  of  which,  however  flighted  it  be,  may  prove 
a  flep  to  create  an  unlucky  difpofition  towards  its  abfolute 
declenfion. 

In  the  third  place,  if  there  be  any  excefs  in  the  marine,  if 
things  relating  thereto  are  fometimes  pufhed  too  far,  it  is  not 
that  which  ought  to  be  accufed,  but  the  prefent  fyflem  of  af- 
fairs in  this  kingdom,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  fcarce 
diftinguifh  any  thing  that  looks  like  frugality,  ceconomy,  or 
diiintereflednefs.  All  things  are  now  executed  at  a  prodigious 
expence,  and  all  we  do  is  fwallowed  up  in  pomp  and  decora- 
tion ;  private  intereft,  in  moft  mens  minds,  overbalances 
the  love  of  public  good*,  and  that  regard  which  is  due  to 
their  country.  Happy  the  hand,  who  fhall  eftablifh  things 
in  their  natural  fituation  !  Happy  the  age,  in  which  there 
fhall  be  feen  a  nobility,  accuftomed  from  their  very  infancy 

*  Patria;  rem  unufquifque,  non  fuam,  augere  debet.  Melius 
eft  enim  pauper  in  divite,  quam  dives  in  paupere  imperio 
veriari.  Val.  Max.  lib.  4.  i.  e.  A  man  ought  to  ltudy  to 
augment  tiie  public  flock,  not  his  own.  For  it  ismuch  bet- 
ter 10  be  poor  under  a  rich  government,  than  to  be  rich  un- 
der a  poor  one. 
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to  a  mafculine  and  generous   virtue,  above  little  intereflj 
defpifing  frivolous  occupations,  and  even  life  itfelf,   when  op! 
pofed  to  the   grandeur    of  their   fentiment.     1  would  fhew 
favs  the  M.  de  Montlue,  to  thofe  whom  I  leave  behind  me' 
that  I  am  this  day  the  oldeft  captain  in  France,  that  I  never 
fought  repofe,   but  endeavoured  to  acquire  honour  by   doing 
fervice  to  the  kings,  my  mailers,  which  was  the  fole  end  and 
aim  of  my  life,  flying  all  thofe  pleafures  and  delights,  which 
turn  out  of  the  road  of  virtue  and  true  greatnefs  young  men 
whom  God  hath  endowed  with  commendable  parts,  and  who 
are  on  the  point  of  advancement. 

In  regard  to  frugality,  it  is  more  neceffary  to  foldiers,  than 
to  any  other  fort  of  men.  Is  it  not  then  fhameful,  while 
their  life  is  thick  drown  with  rifks  and  hazards,  to  be  think- 
ing how  they  may  invent  new  delights,  and  pique  themfclves 
on  refining  luxury  and  pleafure  ?  An  emperor  was,  hereto- 
fore, treated  as  loofe  and  effeminate,  becaufe,  after  his  death 
a  looking  glafs  was  found  in  his  tent.  What  an  example  this 
of  Roman  aufterity  !  Charles  V.  being  once  on  the  point  to 
take  the  field,  the  townl'men  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  went 
to  make  him  a  piefent  of  Flemijth  pidlures,  of  infinite  value 
in  which  were  reprefented  Bacchanalian  fports,  marriages' 
and  country  feafts.  The  emperor,  who  fcarce  deigned  to 
look  upon  them,  putting  on  a  ferious  air,  faid,  Carry  back 
your  piefents,  they  don't  by  any  means  fuit  me,  I  fee  nothing 
in  them  but  cramming*. 

*  Our  kings  have  often  endeavoured,  though  to  very  i;trJe 
purpofe,  to  repr^fs,  during  a  war,  the  expence  and  fump- 
tuoufnefs  of  tables,  of  wnich  Tacitus  fpeaks  well,  when 
he  calls  them  luxunofos  apparatus  convivioium,  Sec.  inita- 
meuu  hoid. num. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  here,  a  queflion  that  hath  been  often 
handled  among  the  Englifh.  They  enquire  whether  the 
gentry  ^re  fitter  for  ma:itime  fervice  th.in  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on,  but  their  merit  and 
their  experience  ?  and  with  them  it  Hems  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  true,  according  to  cardinal  de 
Richlieu,  that  all  men  being  equ.il  by  nature,  muft  fuffer, 
with  regret,  that  difference,  which  protection  and  riches 
put  between  them.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  many,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  way,  blame,  with  reafon,  thofe  who  com- 
mand them  to  fhew,  that  though  they  aie  inferior  to  them 
in  power,  yet,  in  merit,  they  furpafs  them. 
But  without  weighing  critically  what,  perhaps,  belongs  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  England,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  in  France 
the  marine  has  gained  confiderably  fince  it  has  been  com- 
pofed  of  felect  youths,  and  of  officers  chofen  out  of  the  belt 
farmlies.  It  is  not  that  I  would  exclude  certain  men,  who 
may  be  faid  to  be  privileged,  and  who  indemnify  themfelves 
from  an  obfeure  birth,  by  a  difplay  of  talents  fuperior  to  any 
birth.  I  willingly  compare  them  to  that  plebeian,  fu  famous 
in  the  Roman  Hiflory,  and  to  whofe  fpecch  I  will  give  a 
place  here,  in  order  to  humble  thofe  who  want  every  thing 
but  biith. 

'  I  cannot,  faid  he,  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
4  portiaits,  the  triumphs,  or  the  confuiates,  of  my  ancedors : 
'  But  if  you  incline  to  fee  them,  I  can  produce  abundance 
'  of  pikes,  ftandards,  horfe-harnefs,  and  other  military  re- 
4  wards,  befides  many  wounds.  Thefe  are  my  charters, 
4  thefe  are  my  nobility,  which  it  is  true  I  have  not  received 
4  from  my  fathers,  but  have  purchafed,  by  my  own  proper 
4  toils,  and  at  the  expence  of  my  blood.  There  is  nothing 
4  of  deceit  in  my  word's  ;  that  is  a  kind  of  art  with  which  I 
4  am  abfolutely  unacquainted.  Virtue  is  beft  feen  ar.d  diftin- 
4  guifned  by  her  own  light.  Let  thofe  who  have  been  want- 
4  ing  to  their'  honour,  and  have  committed  bafe  and  fcanda- 
'  lous  anions,  feek  to  varnifh  them  over  by  the  pomp  of 
4  their  difcourfes;  for  my  part,  I  never  learned  the  fciences 
4  of  the  Greeks,  which  I  don't  fee  have  rendered  either 
4  wifer  or  more  virtuous  many  of  thofe,  who  boaft  of  be- 
4  ing  well  verfed  in  them.  But  I  have  learned  what  the  re- 
4  public  ought  to  advife  and  to  approve;  to  attack  theene- 
4  my,  to  fuccour  fpecdily  fuch  as  are  under  my  orders,  to 
4  fear  nothing  but  infamy  ;  to  brave,  by  turns,  the  fcorch- 
4  ing  heat  of  fummer,  and  the  winter's  pinching  cold ;  to 
4  lie  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  in  fine,  to  fuifer  all  that  is  moft 
'  tedious  or  tirefome  in  war.' 

Nobility,  without  doubt,  owes  its  fplendor  to  fair  and  ge- 
nerous actions ;  but  as  it  degenerates  every  day,  ought  we 
to  complain  that  fuch  adlions  are  revived,  and  appear  in 
other  men  ?  The  nobility  brigue  and  intrigue,  in  order  to 
acquire  charges  and  employments,  without  ever  thinking 
how  to  merit,  or  to  execute  them.  What  madnefs  in  thele 
vain  men  !  Their  anceftors  have  left  them,  it  is  true,  all 
that  depend  on  them,  riches,  great  names,  and  fhining 
titles;  but  they  have  not  left  thtm  perfonal  merit;  that  lay 
beyond  the  extent  of  their  power  ;  that  alone  they  Could  not 
communicate,  that  alone  is  the  thing  not  hereditary.  They 
fay  that  lam  a  brutifh  fellow,  and  without  the  lead  tinc- 
ture of  good  manners,  becaufe  I  am  afhamed  to  own  a  player 
for  my  companion,  difdain  either  fhewy  or  effeminate  plea- 
fures, and  give  lefs  wages  to  my  cook  than  to  any  other  of 
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my  domeftics.     What  mighty  crimes!  and  yet  they  are  all 

mine. 

I  thought  this  elogium  due  to  feveral  officers  of  great  merit, 
who  have  rendered  the  marine  iiluftrious,  by  fo  many  heavy 
campaigns ;  and  who,  in  fpite  or  the  obftacles  they  met 
with  at"  every  >'irn,  in  fpite  of '  their  rivals,  who  feem  to 
block  up  their  way  to  preferment,  have  acquired  it  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  that  too  with  the  higheft  applaufe  ;  fuch,  even 
in  late  times,  was  M.  de  Guc  Troiiin,  as  much  diftmguifh- 
ed  by  his  undaunted  bravery,  as  by  his  fuperior  capacity,  who 
expofed  himfelf  rapidly  and  boldly  to  all  forts  of  dangers, 
even  to  thole  which  he  had  not  forefeen,  and  which  his  in- 
trepidity feemed  to  ward  off,  by  not  fuffering  them  to  con- 
found him.' 

Remarks,  regarding  the  lafting  fecurity  and   glory  of  the 
British    Empire. 

Thus  far  Monf.  Deflandes,  who  has  zealoufly  endeavoured 
to  raife  a  fpirit  in  France  for  a  boundlefs  advancement  of  the 
maritime  power  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  who  does  not  difcern 
this  to  be  the  grand  fyftem,  which  now  prevails  at  that 
court? 

The  Romans,  though  their  city  was  fituated  very  conveni- 
ently for  maritime  affairs,  not  being  above  fifteen  miles  di- 
ftant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  having  the  river  Tyber 
running  through  it,  capable  of  receiving  the  fmaller  vefTels, 
yet  feem  wholly  to  have  neglected  all  naval  concerns  for 
many  years  after  the  building  of  Rome  ;  and  fome  eminent 
writers  have  been  willing  to  affignthisas  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  which  preferved  that  ftate  fo  long  in  its  primitive  in- 
nocence and  integrity,  free  from  all  thofe  corruptions,  which 
an  intercourfe  with  foreigners  might  probably  have  brought 
into  fafhion. 

But,  as  an  inftance  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  vigilant 
people,  we  find,  that,  about  the  year  of  the  city  492,  the 
Romans  obferving,  that  the  coafts  of  Italy  lay  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  frequently  made 
defcents  upon  them,  and  confidering  that  the  war  with 
that  republic  was  likely  to  continue,  they  determined  to  ren- 
der themfelves  matters  of  a  naval  army  :  which  they  accom- 
plifhea,  with  fuch  wonderful  bravery  and  refolution,  as  foon 
to  be  capable  of  trying  their  naval  ftrength  againft  their  more 
formidable  enemy,  and  afterwards  to  give  many  fignal  de- 
feats to  the  Carthaginians,  who,  'till  that  time,  held  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  uncontefted,  derived  down  to  them 
from  their  anceftors. 

Whoever  confiders  this  fluctuation  of  power,  from  the  Car- 
thaginians to  the  Romans,  mutt  perceive  a  dangerous  parity 
in  that  acceffion  of  naval  ftrength  which  has  accuied  to  the 
crown  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  France,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  could  have 
been  able  to  equip  a  fleet  capable  of  difputing  the  dominion 
of  the  deep  againft  the  united  navies  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ?  But  after  the  diminution  of  her  maritime  power  du- 
ring the  war  with  queen  Anne,  who  could  have  fufpecled 
that  France  fhould  have  fo  fpeedily  recruited  and  augmented 
her  navy,  fo  as  frequently  to  deride  the  Britifh  power,  be- 
fore the  French  had  the  infolence  to  conduct  Navarro  out  of 
Toulon,  and  commence  that  inglorious  engagement,  where- 
in a  brave  Britifh  admiral  was  not  only  fhamefuilv  unaffifted 
by  his  colleague,  but  afterwards  difgraced  for  nobly  defend- 
ing the  honour  of  his  country  ?  And  who  could  have  thought, 
that  the  French  after  the  reduction  of  their  fleets  in  its  two 
interceptions  by  the  admirals  Anion  and  Hawke,  and  after 
the  lofs  of  2185  fhips  taken  from  them  by  us,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  late  war,  fhould  be  able  fo  expeditioufly  tore- 
ftore  their  debilitated  navy,  and  retrieve  their  commerce  to  a 
ftronger,  and  in  a  better  condition  than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  ? 
—  But  all  this  has  been,  and  now  is,  unhappily  for  us,  the 
cafe !  which  fhould  roufe  Britain  from  that  apathy,  fhe 
has  too  long  and  too  tamely  fuffered,  while  her  enemies 
have  been  audacioufly  infulting  her  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  is  the  invariable  policy  of  France  to  amufe  her  neighbours 
with  delufive  negociations,  while  fhe  is  fecretly  preparing  to 
afflict  them  with  the  rapacity  of  her  arms.  See  our  Re- 
marks on  the  article  Plantations.  Was  not  this  the 
unkingly  conduct  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  grand  ravager,  in  his 
barbarous deftrudtion  of  the  Palatinate,  and  his  perfidious  in- 
vafion  of  the  United  Provinces  ?  Was  not  this  the  behaviour 
of  Lewis  XV.  to  her  Hungarian  Majefty,  when  he  as  un- 
kingly renounced  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and,  inftead  of 
preferving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian  inheritance,  was 
the  firft  to  lop  the  branches  of  fo  fair  a  tree,  by  his  invafion 
of  Bohemia?  And  what  can  Great-Britain  expect  will  be 
the  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  '  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  chriflian,  univerfal,  and  perpetual  peace,  as  well 
by  fea  as  land  ;  and  for  preferving  a  fincere  and  inviolable 
friendfhip  between  the  federal  high  powers  at  war,  both  as 
principals  and  auxiliaries,  their  heirs,  fuccefTors,  kingdoms, 
ftates,  provinces,  countries,  fubjects,  and  vafTals,  of  what 
rank  or  condition  fosver  they  may  be,  without  any  excep- 
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tion  cither  of  places  or  perfons  ?'  Why,  from  the  French 
nation  we  can  expect  nothing  but  French  policy;  that  is, 
whenever  France  is  aole  to  unfheath  the  fwoni,  fhe  will 
think  it  no  difhonour  to  cancel  the  mott  facred  engage- 
ments fhe  has<  made  with  the  pen.  This  is  certainly  the 
policy  ot  France  ;  and  this  we  have  been  told  by  fome  of 
our  minifters  them'elves,  who,  as  they  are  fo  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practice  of  our  mott  inveterate  enemy,  ought  to 
be  perpetually  on  the  guard  for  our  own  fecurity. 
The  French  navy  is  now  grown  to  an  enormous  lift,  and 
our  brave  admiral  Vernon,  more  than  a  year  ago,  {hewed 
an  account  which  he  had  procured  of  the  French  navy  then 
in  the  ports  of  Brtft  and  Toulon  ;  whereby  it  appeared  that, 
exilulive  of  what  were  in  the  harbour  of  Rochefort,  the 
fhips  of  force  amounted  to  near  one  hundred  fail.  What  a 
wonderful  augmentation  fince  the  dole  of  the  year  1747, 
when,  according  to  the  molt  accurate  accounts  of  many, 
the  whole  loyal  navy  of  France  amounted  to  no  more  than 
31  fhips  of  the  line,  from  80  to  90  guns,  befides  feven  fri- 
gates;  of  which  7  were  old  and  un'erviceable,  and  the 
remainder  too  few  to  attempt  any  thing  in  oppofition  to  the 
navy  of  England  !  But  let  us  alio  remember,  that  the  Bri- 
tifh nation  at  the  fame  time,  notwithstanding  the  detri- 
ment fhe  had  fuftained  by  the  interception  of  commerce,  and 
the  lofs  in  the  royal  navy,  was  ftill  capable  of  continuing  the 
maritime  war,  and  of  profecuting  it  with  redoubled  vigour  ; 
her  royal  navy  in  1747,  confifting  of  126  fhips  of  the  line, 
befides  75  frigates,  43  floops,  16  bombs,  and  1 1  fire-fhips, 
in  all  279,  of  which  225  were  in  commiffion,  being  96 
more  than  thofe  in  employment  at  the  commencement  of 
theSpanifh  war  ;  but,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  in  the 
beginning  of  1749,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Britifh  navy, 
the  fhips  continued  in  commiffion  were  only  71  of  the  line, 
with  29  frigates,  befides  floops  and  tenders  for  which  10,000 
failors  have  been  fince  continued  in  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy. 

Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  intimidated  at  the  views  of 
France,  but  rather  vigilant  in  our  own. 
Every  court  in  Europe  knows,  that  fuch  has  been  the  tteady 
conduct  of  Great- Britain  for  m^ny  years  pa't,  to  act;  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  her  treaties  and  alliances,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  defensive,  .to  preferve  no:  only  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  her  own  people,  but  to  project  her  allies  from 
being  oppreffd  and  over-run  by  the  power  of  France, 
whereby  all  Chriftendom  muft  have  been  involved  in  the 
calamitous  event.  England  cannot  be  charged  in  any  relpect, 
during  the  reign  of  the  prefent  family  efpecially,  with  hav- 
ing violated  her  engagements  with  any  ftate  orempire,  orwith 
having  attempted  to  act  offensively  againft  any  power 
without  very  great  provocation  ;  and  the  exertion  of  their 
maritime  ftrength  on  thefe  occafions  has  been  with  the 
greatelt  moderation,  and  in  order  only  to  preferve  that  b'.l- 
lance  of  power,  which  has  hitherto  preferved  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe.  But  this  will  not  long  continue  in  the  pow- 
er of  Great-Britain,  if  other  nations  increafe  and  ttrengthen 
their  maritime  power,  for  the  fake  of  protecting  and  ex- 
tending their  trade,  and  the  Englifh,  at  the  fame  time,  do 
not  ufe  all  poffible  means  to  keep  up  theirs:  if  we  are  re- 
g.udlefs  of  our  well-being  in  this  refpect,  our  rivals  in  trade 
muft  fooner  or  later  become  our  fupeiiors,  and  this  muft 
produce  very  injurious  and  fatal  effects  to  this  kingdom. 
For  as  trade  is  the  chief  fource  of  our  affluence,  and  con- 
fequently,  the  great  inftrument  of  power,  fo,  if  we  fuffer 
our  trade  to  decline  for  want  of  due  protection  by  a  mari- 
time force,  our  influence,  as  a  maritime  ftate,  and  all  our 
prefent  afflumce  and  fecurity,  muft  neceflarily  dwindle  in  a 
juft  proportion  to  it.  That  we  may  be  the  better  apprized  of 
the  fchemes  and  meafures  of  France  for  many  years  part  to 
augment  her  marine,  in  order  one  day  to  aflert  and  main- 
tain an  afcendancy  over  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  maritime 
prowefs,  we  refer  the  reader  further  to  the  article  Naval 
Afbairs.  To  make  ftill  a  further  judgment  upon  con- 
cerns of  this  nature,  fee  alfo  the  articles  Maritime,  or 
Marine  Affairs,  Naval  Stores,  British  Ame- 
rica, Colonies,  Plantations. 

As  we  would  not  omit  any  thing  efiential  under  fuch  intereft- 
ing  heads,  as  thofe  we  have  juft  referred  to,  we  fhall  take 
notice  of  a  particular  or  two  more,  which  feem  to  require 
the  ferious  attention  of  the  public  at  this  time  :  the  firft  is, 
that  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  feems  at  prefent  to  be  engaged 
in  fuch  meafures,  that  can  fcarce  fail  to  raife  not  only  her 
royal  navy,  but  her  mercantile  {hipping,  to  a  height  fuperior  to 
what  it  ever  was.  See  the  articles  Castille,  Catalo- 
nia, Factors,  Florida,  Mediterranean,Manu- 

FACTURES,MARITIME,orMARINEAFFAIR;-, Naval 
Affairs.  In  regard  to  fome  of  our  laws  relative  to  fhipping* 
fee  the  article  Masters  of  Ships.  See  alio  Mexico. 
There  are  likewife  many  other  of  the  letter  ftates,  that  are 
either  raifing  a  new  maritime  power,  or  augmenting  what 
they  have  j  and  as  the  machinations  of  certain  potentates 
may  hereafter  be  productive  of  fuch  alliances,  as  may  one 
day  occafion  a  union  of  maritime  power  that  may.  prove 
formidable  to  Great-Britain,  it  behoves  her  to  guard  be- 
times againft  thofe  poffible  evils ;    and  more  efpecially  fo, 
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feeing  that  the  marine,  as   well  as  the  finances  of  our    na- 
tural ally,  the  States  General,  are,  by  certain   intrigues  and 
diftractions   fomented  amongft  them,  in  worfe   plight  and 
condition  than  they  have  been  for  half  this   century  :    nor   is 
this  theonly  melancholy  fituation  of  Holland,  that  may  prove 
difadvantageous  to  thcfe  kingdoms  on  urgenr-occafions ;  theie 
is  another  circumftance,  that  relates  to  the   affairs  of  that 
ftate,  which  is    no  lefs  detrimental  to  the  joint  intereft   of 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  :   I  mean  the  prefent  un- 
fettled  ftate   of  the  barrier,  which  has  been    poftponed  too 
long,  and  may  be  attended    with  confequences  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  common  caufe  with  what  elfe  has  been  inti- 
mated.    Seethe  articles    Holland,    Flanders,    Ne- 
therlands.—  Thefe   confiderations   taken   with   their 
united  force,  fhould,  methinks,  have  their  due  weight  with 
Great-Britain  to  preferve  and  augment    the    power  of  her 
royal  navy  to  fuch   a  degree,  that  (he  may  be  able  to  affert 
and    maintain    that    fuperiority   of    maritime   ftrength    for 
which  fhe  has  been  fo  long  renowned,  and  which  has  hitherto 
proved  the  falvation  of  the  liberties  of  the   whole  Prote- 
ftant  interefts.     See  the  articles  Sea  Dominion  and  Sea 
British. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  augmentation  of  our 
royal  navy  to  the  height  requifite  at  this  or  any  other  con- 
juncture, need  be  fo  great  a  burthen  to  the  ftate,  as  fome 
are  wont  to  apprehend  ;  efpecially  if  thofe  marine  concerns 
were  managed  with  that  ceconomy  and  fagacity,  which  ma- 
ny judge  neceflary  :  and  if,  befides  this,  due  meafures  were 
taken  to  provide  ourfelves  wholly  with  naval  ftores  of  every 
kind,  and  not  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  taking  any  from 
other  ftates,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  a  proportion  only  as  may  be 
politic,  in  order  to  uphold  and  cement  fuch  a  mutual  de- 
gree of  commercial  intereft  as  good  policy  may  fuggeft ;  for 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  fellers  to  all  nations,  and  buyers  of 
none.  If,  however,  we  are  wife  enough  to  fupply  our- 
felves with  fuch  a  proportion  of  our  naval  ftores  in  general, 
as  will  keep  the  bulk  of  the  treafure  thereon  expended  within 
ourfelves,  an  expence  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  add  riches 
to  the  nation,  inftead  of  being  an  incumberar.ee  to  it.  See 
what  I  have  urged  in  this  light  in  particular,  under  the  article 
Naval  Affairs.  Seealfo  the  article  NavalStores. 
SHROPSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the eaft  by  Staffordfhire,  on 
the  north  by  Chefhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Worcefterfhire, 
Herefordfhire,  and  Radnorfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mont- 
gomery and  Denbighftiire  in  Wales,  and  is  computed  to 
be  134  miles  in  compafs.  The  air  of  this  county  is  very 
healthy,  as  it  generally  is  in  fuch  as  are  mountainous  or 
hilly.  The  foil  is  various,  the  hilly  parts  not  being  altoge- 
ther fo  fruitful  as  the  low  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  coal, 
copper,  lead,  iron-ftone,  and  lime-ftone. 
Shrewsbury,  the  county  town,  is  delightfully  fituated  on 
the  Severn.  Here  is  a  market  every  Thurfday  for  Welch 
cottons  and  flannels,  of  which  there  are  fold  as  much  as  comes 
to  1000 1.  a  week  one  with  another. 
Bridgnorth,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
carried  on  both  by  land  and  water :  its  markets  are  well  flocked 
with  all  neceflaries,  and  its  fairs  are  reforted  to  from  moil 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  horfes,  black  cattle,  fheep,  butter, 
cheefe,  bacon,  linen  cloth,  hops,  and  moft  other  goods  and 
merchandize.  The  town  is  well  furnifhed  with  artificers, 
who  deal  in  making  and  felling  clothes,  leather,  iron- tools, 
and  the  common  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  as  fa- 
mous as  any  other  for  making  of  ftockings. 
Oswestry  has  a  great  traffic  on  its  market-day  for  the  Welch 

flannels  and  freizes,  of  which  it  is  the  ftaple. 
SI  AM,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  the  farther 
Eaft-Indics,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu 
and  Ava ;    on  the   eaft  by  Cambaya,  Lao,  Jancoma,  and 
Tanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  a  bay  of  its  own  name  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by   the  bay  of  Bengal ;  making  a  femicircle  of  about 
450  leagues,  though  others  make  it  larger,  and   bounded 
by   Pegu   and   Lao  on   the   north,  the  China  and  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  with  the  kingdom  of  Malacca 
to  the  fouth. 
Siam  Proper,  or  the  Upper  Siam.     The  air  is  very  tem- 
perate, and  the  foil  in  general  very  fat  and  fruitful.     The 
country  abounds  with  rice,  cotton-trees,  and  others,  from 
whence  they  extract  oils  for  divers  ufes.     They  have  abun- 
dance of  trees  that  yield  a  gum,  which  is  the  chief  ingredi- 
ent of  the  Japan  and  Chinefevarnifh.     The  beftfort  of  ben- 
jamin comes  from  hence,  it  being  pure,  clear,  and  white, 
with  little  ftreaks  of  an  amber  colour. — They  till  their  lands 
after   the  rains,  and   gather  their  harveft  of  rice  after  the 
waters  are  retired,  though  fometimes  they  do  it  before,  in 
boats;  for,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  it  grows  fo  fait, 
that  the  ear  is  always  above  water,  though  it  rifes  a  foot  in 
24  hours. — The  rice  which  grows  where  the  rivers  do  not 
overflow,  and  which  is  nourifhed  by  great  cifterr.s,  or  tren- 
ches of  rain-water,  is  more  fubftantial,  durable,  and  better re- 
lilhed  than  the  other.  They  raife  feveral  forts  of  herbs,  pulfe, 
and  roots. —  They  have  alio  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
and  oranges,  which  they  call  cryftal  ones,  becaufe  of  their 
value,  arifing  from  their  ufe  to  lick  people.  —  In  fine,  the 
country  abounds  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies  i    (toi?  moft 


eftimable  is  the  arrac-tree. —  Their  fruits  are  large  figs,  like 
faufages  in  form,  jaikes,  fhaped  like  large  melons,  and  of 
a  delicate  tafte  and  fmell,  fugar-canes,  pepper-trees,  cocoa's 
anana's,  and  that  remarkable  plant  called  ginfeng,  which 
they  drink  like  tea,  in  a  morning  falling. 
They  have  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  load- 
ftone,  marble,  agats,  fapphires,  cryftals,  antimony,  eme- 
ralds, and  tambank,  which  is  a  mixture  of  copper,  with  a 
little  gold  and  filver.  They  have  fteel,  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants make  fabres,  poignards,  and  knives,  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral bad  fmiths.  A  diamond-mine  was  difcovered  here  once, 
but  neglected  for  want  of  encouragement,  becaufe  the  mines 
are  entailed  on  the  crown,  which  has  the  fole  benefit  of  them. — i 
Here  are  various  kinds  of  beafts,  as  elephants,  rhinocerofes, 
leopards,  tygers,  with  all  the  other  tame  and  wild  beafts  of 
the  Indies;  but  they  eat  little  flein,  and  only  catch  deer, 
whereof  they  breed  great  numbers,  for  their  (kins,  which 
they  fend  yearly  to  Japan. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  arts,  except  the  ordinary  forts  of 
mechanics,  but  are  dexterous  at  gilding,  and  beating  of  gold 
into  plates.  They  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
are  good  at  embroidering.  The  common  people  employ  them- 
felves  in  fifhing,  and  the  better  fort  in  merchandizing.  The 
women  are  the  chief  merchants,  fome  of  whom  trade  con- 
fiderably,  though  none  of  them  get  eftates  by  foreign  trade, 
that  being  appropriated  to  the  king. 
The  chief  places  are, 

Chantebon,  or  as  fome  call  it,  Liam,  ftands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Siam,  and  in 
the  extreme  fouth-eaft  part  of  this  country.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  large  (hips,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  trade  car- 
ried on  here. 

Bank  a  soy,  on  a  river  which  lies  four  or  five  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  the  bar  of  Siam,  where  are  two  iflands  called  the 
Dutch  iflands,  at  which  fhips  are  obliged  to  ftay  in  the 
fouthweft  monfoons,  when  they  cannot  get  water  over 
the  bar  that  bears  off  it  fouth-eaft  and  by  fouth,  about 
nine  leagues  diftant.  It  is  a  place  not  much  frequented 
by  ftrangers,  though  it  produces  much  aquila  and  fapan- 
wood,  and  elephant6- teeth,  which  are  all  fent  to  the  king, 
who  traffics  with  them.  This  place  is  of  chief  note  for 
ballichang,  or  a  fauce  made  of  dried  fhrimps,  cod,  pepper, 
fait,  and  fea-weed,  or  grafs,  all  mixed,  and  beaten  up  to 
the  confiftency  of  thick  muftard.  Many  hundred  tons 
hereof  are  expended  in  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Bancock,  or  Bencock,  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river 
Menan.  Moft  fhips  bound  to  India  put  in  here,  to  give  an 
account  from  whence  they  came,  as  well  as  of  their  lading, 
and  complement  of  men,  &c.  and  to  pay  cuftom,  the  ac- 
quittance for  which  they  fhew  at  another  place  up  the  river, 
called  Canon-Bantenau,  within  a  league  of  the  town  of  Siam, 
and  then  they  have  liberty  to  trade  any  where  through  the 
kingdom  without  paying  any  thing,  but  for  their  cocket, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  do  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
fhip. 
The  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  feat  of  the  king,  is 

Siam,  a  large  city,  formed  by  three  ftreams  of  the  river  Me- 
nan, or  Memnan,  which  is  generally  full  of  fhips,  prows, 
&c.  30  leagues  from  Bontempia. 

The  Dutch  have  a  factory  here,  about  a  mile  below  the  town, 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  and  their  chief  makes  a  good 
figure  here,  though  the  Siam  market  takes  off  but  little  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  ;  and  their  greateft  traffic  is  in  tin,  fapan-wood, 
and  deer-fkins,  which  they  buy  up  for  the  Japan  market. 
The  Portugueze  had  a  great  trade  here  formerly,  'till  they 
obftructed  the  commerce  of  the  natives  with  the  Dutch,  and 
attacked  the  latter  in  the  river  Menan  ;  which  fo  incenfed 
the  king,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  the  Portugueze 
ever  after,  and  encouraged  the  Dutch,  whofe  trade  here 
is  very  advantageous  with  refpect  to  the  ifles  of  Java  and 
Sumatra. 

The  Englifh  had  a  factory  here  for  many  years,  'till  about 
1686,  the  Eaft-India  company  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Siamefe, 
and  withdrew  it.  The  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  ftrangers,  lie  on  both  fides  of  the  river. 

Tennaserim  is  a  city  of  great  trade,  near  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  with  three  mouths, 
and  is  above  200  miles  north-weft  of  Siam,  and  20  leagues 
within  the  bay,  amongft  feveral  fmall  iflands. 

Cui,  or  Couir,  is  a  place  on  the  coaft  hereabouts,  which 
produces  great  quantities  of  tin  and  elephants -teeth;  but  all 
are  fent  to  Siam,  for  the  king's  ufe. 

Margui,  Merjee,  ftands  in  an  ifland  near  Tennaferim, 
140  miles  fouth-weft  from  Siam,  and  is  efteemed,  by  fome, 
the  beft  port  in  the  Indies.  It  is  a  fafe  harbour;  and  the 
country  produces  rice,  timber,  tin,  elephants  teeth,  and 
aquila-wood.  A  large  number  of  Englifh  merchants  fettled 
here  formerly,  and  carried  on  a  confiderable  traffic,  but  were 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1687,  by  the  Old  Eaft-India  company  ; 
who  having  a  mind  that  the  Englifh  here  fhould  refide  at  Fort 
St  George,  threatened  the  king  of  Siam  with  a  war,  if  he  did 
not  deliver  them  up,  or  force  them  out  of  his  country :  and 
the  officer  whom  they  fent  with  the  meffage  behaving  info- 
lently  to  the  government,  and  putting  fome  of  the  Siamefe  to 
1  death 
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death  without  caufe,  the  enraged  populace  maflacred  76  of 
the  Englifh,  by  way  of  revenge.  This  place,  and  Tennafe- 
rim,  is  the  road  where  fhips  from  Guzaratte  arrive,  in  June 
and  July,  and  merchants  tranfport  their  goods  from  hence 
over  land  toSiam. 

Ligor,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
formerly  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  'till  by  civil  diffenfions  it  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  king  of  Siam  ;  it  iiands  above  380  miles 
fouth  of  oiam.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  here,  which  trades 
in  tin  and  pepper,  the  country  producing  abundance  of  the 
former,  which  they  engrofs  all  to  themfelves. 

Sangor  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a  large  river,  about  12  leagues 
fouth  of  Ligor ;  it  produces  tin,  elephants-teeth,  aquila- 
wood,  and  fome  gold  ;  but  the  inhabitants  meet  with  fuch 
difcouragement  in  digging  for  tin,  that  there  is  little  to  be 
got,  and  what  is  manufactured  is  bought  up  by  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Ligor. 

JONSALAM,     Or    JuNCALAN,     Or    JoNKUYLOAN,      On     the 

weftern  coaft,  is  an  ifland  within  a  mile  of  the  continent, 
but  the  fouth  end  is  about  thiee  leagues  from  it.  Between 
this  and  the  continent  there  is  a  good  harbour  for  (hipping,  in 
the  fouth-weft  monfoons,  and  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  ifland  ; 
Puton  Bay  is  a  fafe  one  in  the  north-eaft  winds ;  between 
this  ifland  and  Merjee  there  are  feveral  other  good  harbours ; 
but  the  fea-coaft  is  very  thinly  peopled,  becaufe  of  great  num- 
bers of  freebooters,  called  Salleiters,  who  inhabit  iflands  along 
the  coaft,  and  both  rob  and  take  people  for  flaves,  whom  they 
tranfport  to  Achim,  in  Sumatra,  and  there  fell  them  :  this 
town  often  fuffers  by  their  depredations.  Thofe  iflands  af- 
ford for  traffic  ambergreafe,  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  good 
mafts,  and  abundance  of  tin ;  but  few  people  dig  for  it,  by 
reafon  of  the  abovementioned  out-laws;  befides,  their  gover- 
nors being  generally  Chinefe,  buy  their  places  at  the  court  of 
Siam,  and  fleece  the  people  to  reimburfe  themfelves :  yet  the 
villages  on  the  continent  drive  a  fmall  trade  with  fhips  that 
come  from  Coromandel  coaft  and  Bengal,  but  both  the  buyer 
and  the  feller  deal  by  retale  ;  fo  that  a  fhip's  cargo  is  a  long 
time  in  felling,  and  the  product  of  the  country  as  long  in 
purchafing  :  the  ifland  is  about  80  leagues  north-eaft  of  A- 
chim,  and  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom. 
Martaban,  or  Marta van,  oncea kingdom  independent 
on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  Moll  places  in  the  empire  of 
Ava,  and  theSanfons  fay  it  formerly  belonged  to  Pegu,  but  it 
is  now  a  province  fubject  to  Siam.  It  abounds  with  corn, 
medicinal  herbs,  oil  of  jeffamy,  rofes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
pears,  chefnuts,  &c.  mines  of  gold,  filver,  iron,  fteel,  lead, 
copper;  it  has  alfo  rubico,  lacque,  benzoin,  and  they  make 
a  fort  of  porcelain  veflels,  varnifhed  black,  much  efteemd 
for  keeping  liquors.  It  is  faid  to  extend  300  miles  from  the 
fouth  to  the  north,  and  115  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Father  Piemento  fays,  it  formerly  yielded  three  harvefts 
a  year ;  but  about  1597,  mucri  °f lt  was  ia'd  wafte  by  the  Sia- 
mefe.  Boufingault  fays  it  has  fo  good  an  air,  that  the  inha- 
bitants never  have  the  head-ach.  It  has  Pegu  on  the  north, 
Siam  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bay 
of  Bengal,  on  the  weft.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  a 
well-built  populous  town,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  havens  in 
the  country,  with  a  free  entrance  at  all  feafons,  to  which 
(hips  trade  from  Malacca  with  pepper,  china  ware,  camphire, 
&c.  and  make  their  returns  in  rice,  which  they  likewife  ex- 
port to  Cochin.  Moll  places  it  223  miles  north  weft  of  Si- 
am, on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Pegu,  from  which  city 
it  ftands  about  92  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  it  was  reckoned  its 
principal  haven. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Weights  of  Siam 
Arebytual,  which   weighs  neareft  9  dvvts.   10  grs.  and   is 
qi-  dwts.  better  than  ftandard  filver. 

Great  Weights 

Are  from  their  coins  likewife,  as 

lb.       oz.  dr. 

2  9  4 1  Avoir. 
-  129  o  13  Ditto 
But  50  cattys  of  Siam  ftiould  make  1  pecul  China,  of  1 321b. 
for  they  weigh  all  their  goods  by  the  China  dotchin ;  but  it  is 
never  found  that  the  king's  dotchin  at  Siam  gives  more  than 
1291b.  which  fhould  be  1321b. . 

Coins. 

Their  coins  are  tuals,  miams,  tuangs,  and  famporfs. 

-  2  Samporfs  is r  Tuang 

2  Tuangs ,   Miam 

4  Mums t  Tual 

Their  accounts  are  kept  in  cattys,  tales,  tuals,  miams,  tu- 
angs, and  cowries. 

800  Cowries  is ,  Tua.1g 

2  £UangS  *  Miam 

4  Miams  j  Tual 

4  Tuals  -____,  Ta]e 

20  Tales  1   Catty 


80  Tuals  is  1  catty,  or 
50  Cattys  is  1  pecul,  or 


10  miams  pafs  for  a  tale  China,  and  85  tales  Siam  are  always 
reckoned  at  8  tales  China. 

Customs.    ' 

The  Chinefe,  Moors,  and  Banians,  pay  8  per  cent,  cufloms. 
The  Englifh,  at  prefent,  pay  no  cufloms,  but  pay  meafu rage 
for  their  ihips ;  a  fhip  of  200  tons  burthen  pays  from  1 150 
to  1200  rupees  meafurage,  and  fo  for  other  veflels,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  burthen. 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  Eaft- 
India  trade  in  general,  and  confequences  of  the  fame  trade  to 
thefe  kingdoms  in  particular,  the  reader  is  defired  to  confult 
the  following  articles  throughout  this  work,  viz  Bengal, 
Cambodia,  Caravans,  China,  Companies,  Co- 
romandel, Dutch  East-India  Company,  East- 
India  Company  of  England,  Europe,  France, 
in  regard  to  its  Eaft-India  trade  in  particular;  Gold,  with 
refpect  to  the  gold  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  into  Europe ; 
Japan,  Indostan,  Monopolies,  Oriental  Trade, 
Os tend  East-India  Company,  Pegu,  Portugueze 
East-India  Company. 

Under  thefe  heads,  and  what  we  fhall  further  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  fequel,  he  will  find  fuch  Facts,  and  fuch  ar- 
gumentative matter  ftated,  naturally  deducible  therefrom, 
as  will  enable  him  to  determine  within  his  own  breaft,  that 
great  point,  whether  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  that 
the  Eaft-India  company  fhould  be  continued  under  its  pre- 
fent conflitution,  or  whether  it  fhould  be  annihilated,  and 
the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his  Majefty's  fubjects. 
And  as  the  fubftanceof  what  has  been  urged  againft  the  com- 
pany will  be  found  faithfully  reprefented  under  the  preceding 
articles,  fo  will  alfo  the  anfwers  thereunto  ;  but  there  having 
lately  appeared  an  anfwer  to  fome  of  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  ftarted  againft  the  company,  and  that  in  a. 
light  fomething  different  from  what  has  been  given  throughout 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  ;  I  fhould  be  charged  with 
partiality,  if  I  was  to  omit  this  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  company,  fince  I  have  fuppreiTed  nothing  of  weight  that 
has  been  urged  in  oppofition  to  that  corporation.  Another  in- 
ducement to  this  is,  that  I  (hall  fcarce  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  faying  any  thing  more  in  relation  to  the  Eaft-India 
trade  before  this  work  is  completed  ;  and,  therefore,  all  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  a  fubject  of  this  importance,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  fairly  laid  berore  the  public,  for  their  information. 
-—The  fubftance  of  this  argument  in  vindication  of  the  com- 
pany is  as  follows,  viz. 

'  The  remoteft  traffic  is  always  moft  beneficial  to  the  king- 
dom's ftock  ;  for  example — 'Suppofe  pepper  to  be  always  worth 
two  (hillings  the  pound,  and  a  merchant  (hould  fetch  it  from 
Holland,  and  pay  there  twenty-pence  the  pound,  he  will  gain 
well  by  the  adventure;  but  if  he  fetch  this  pepper  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  he  cannot  give  above  five-pence  the  pound  to 
obtain  the  like  gain,  clear  of  all  charges;  which  fufficiently 
proves  the  great  advantage  we  have  by  purchafing  commodi- 
ties in  remote  countries,  not  only  for  our  own  confumption, 
but  for  exportation  :  fo  that  it  is  plain  we  make  a  much  greater 
ftock  by  gain  upon  many  commodities,  than  thofe  nations  do 
where  they  grow ;  and  furely  there  is  not  lefs  honour  and 
judgment  by  getting  riches  in  this  manner,  than  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  our  own  means,  efpecially  when  this  latter  is  ad- 
vanced for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  as  hath  been  found  in 
the  Eaft-Indies  by  fale  of  our  native  commodities. 
But  for  the  better  underftanding  thereof,  we  muft  diftinguifh 
between  the  gain  of  the  kingdom  and  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  for  although  the  kingdom  pays  no  more  for  this  pep- 
per than  is  before  fuppofed,  nor  for  any  other  commodity  pur- 
chafed  in  foreign  countries,  more  than  the  ft  ranger  receiveth 
from  us  for  the  fame ;  yet  the  merchant  payeth  not  only  that 
price,  but  alfo  the  Freight,  Insurance,  Interest, 
Customs,  and  many  other  Charges,  which  are  exceed- 
ing great  in  long  voyages:  but  all  thefe,  in  the  kingdom's 
account,  are  but  commutations  among  ourfelves,  and  no 
privation  of  the  public  deck  ;  they  remain  (till  in  the  king- 
dom. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  nation,  that  the  price  of  lands 
(hould  be  improved  [fee  our  article  Landed  Interest], 
which  never  hath,  nor  can  be  done,  but  by  a  fuccefsful  fo- 
reign trade,  the  ballance  whereof  is  the  onlyme^ns  and  rule 
of  our  treafure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when,  either  by  iffuing  out  of 
the  realm  yearly,  a  greater  value  in  wares  than  we  confume 
of  foreign  commodities,  we  grow  rich  ;  or,  by  fpending 
more  of  ftrangers  goods  than  we  fell  them  of  our  own,  we 
are  impoveriftied  :  for  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes  brings  in  the 
money  which  we  have ;  the  laft  will  carry  it  away  again 
when  we  have  got  it.  See  our  article  Ballance  of 
Trade. 

It  is  a  true  faying,  That  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  makes 
all  things  dear  or  cheap  in  a  commonwealth  [fee  our  articles 
Money,  Cash,  Circulation];  but  it  is  neceflary  to 
diftinguifh  the  feeming  plenty  of  money  from  that  which  only 
is  fubftantial,  and  able  to  perform  the  work  ;  for  there  are 
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many  ways  and  means  to  procure  money  into  a  kingdom 
(for  a  fhort  time)  which  therefore  do  not  enrich,  hut  rather 
*mpoverifh  the  fame,  by  the  feveral  inconveniencies  which 
*ver  accompany  fuch  alterations  ;  for  inftance,  if  we  fhould 
melt  down  our  plate  into  coin  [fee  our  arrfcle  Coin],  it 
would  caufe  plenty  for  a  time,  yet  fhould  we  be  nothing  the 
richer,  but  rather  this  treafure  being  thus  altered,  is  made 
the  more  apt  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  ir  we  exceed 
our  means  by  excefs  in  foreign  wares,  or  maintain  a  war  by 
fea  or  land,  where  we  do  not  feed  and  cloath  the  foldier, 
and  fupply  the  armies,  with  our  own  native  provifions;  by 
which  dilorders  our  treafure  will  be  exhaufted,  for  it  is  not 
the  merchants  exchange  by  bills  that  can  prevent  the  laft  of 
the  abovementioned  evils.  [See  the  article  Exchange.] 
But  whether  it  be  the  flranger  or  the  Englifh  merchant  brings 
money  into  this  country,  it  muff,  ever  be  done  upon  a  valuable 
confideration,  either  for  wares  carried  out  already,  or  after 
to  be  exported,  which  helps  us  nothing,  except  the  evil  oc- 
cafions  of  excefs  or  war  aforementioned  be  removed,  which 
will  exhiuft  our  treafure;  for  otherwife,  the  money  that  one 
man  bringeth  in  for  gain,  another  man  fhall  be  forced  to 
carry  out  for  neceifity,  becaufe  there  fhall  ever  be  a  necefhty 
to  ballance  our  accounts  with  ftrangers,  although  it  fhould  be 
done  with  great  lofs  upon  the  rate  of  money,  which  is  ex- 
ported at  great  rifk  and  danger  of  confifcations,  for  neceffity 
or  gain  will  ever  find  fome  means  to  violate  the  laws. 
So  that  the  treafure  which  is  brought  into  the  realm  by  the 
ballance  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  that  money  which  only  doth 
abide  with  us,  and  by  which  we  are  inriched;  and  by  this 
plenty  of  money  thus  gotten  (and  no  otherwife)  do  our  lands 
improve  ;  for  when  the  merchant  difpofes  of  his  cloth  well 
abroad,  he  prefently  buys  a  greater  quantity,  which  raifeth 
the  price  of  wool,  and  other  commodities,  which  improves 
the  landlord's  rents,  as  the  leafes  expire  daily  ;  and  alfo  by 
this  means  money  being  gained,  and  brought  more  abun- 
dantly into  this  kingdom,  it  doth  enable  many  men  to  buy 
lands,  which  mud  make  them  the  dearer;  but  if  our  foreign 
trade  come  to  a  flop  or  declination,  by  neglect  at  home,  'or 
injuries  abroad,  whereby  the  merchants  are  impoverifhed, 
and  fo  the  commodities  of  the  growth  and  product  of  the  na- 
t.on  lefs  iiTued,  then  do  all  the  benefits  abovementioned  ceafe, 
and  our  land  fall  daily  in  price;  wherefore  the  flourishing 
eflate  of  our  general  trade  is  the  only  means  to  make  our 
lands  improve :  fo  the  particular  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  is  a 
Principal  Instrument  therein,  becaufe  it  hath  much 
increafed  the  general  traffic  of  this  kingdom. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  foreign  trade  there  are  three  degrees  of 
gain  ;  the  fiift  is  that  of  the  commonwealth,  which  may  be 
done  when  the  merchant  (who  is  the  principal  agent  therein) 
fhall  lofe.  The  fecond  is  the  gain  of  the  merchant,  which 
he  fometimes  doth  juffly  and  worthily  efRct,  although  the 
commonwealth  be  a  lofer.  The  third  is  the  gain  of  the  king, 
whereof  he  is  ever  certain,  even  when  the  commonwealth 
and  the  merchant  fhall  be  both  lofers. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  commonwealth  may 
be  inriched  in  tiie  courfe  of  trade,  by  the  ballance  of  the  fame, 
when  exceffes  are  avoided  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fuch 
happinefs  may  be  in  the  commonwealth,  when  the  merchant, 
for  his  particular,  fhall  have  nooccafion  to  rejoice.  As  for  ex- 
ample :  fuppofe  the  Eaft-India  company  fhould  fend  out  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  goods,  or  money,  into  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  receive  home  for  the  fame  the  full  value  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  hereby  it  is  evident,  that  this  part 
of  the  public  flock  is  trebled  :  and  yet  it  may  be  proved,  that 
the  company  fhall  be  lofers  by  the  adventure,  if  the  returns  be 
made  in  bulky  commodities;  for  the  freight,  the  charges 
abroad  and  at  home,  his  Majefly's  duties  and  cuftoms,  and 
other  charges,  will  be  above  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
which  being  added  to  the  principal,  produceth  lofs.  And 
thus  we  fee,  that  not  only  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  the  king, 
may  get  very  much,  when  the  merchant  fhall  lofe ;  which 
gives  good  occafion  to  confider  how  much  more  the  nation  is 
inriched  by  this  trade,  when  all  things  pafs  fo  happily,  that 
the  merchant  is  a  gainer  alfo,  together  with  the  king  and 
kingdom. 

But  for  the  better  explaining  of  that  which  hath  been  affirmed 
as  above,  we  mufl  underfland,  that  if  the  faid  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fhould  be  trebled  by  the  return  of  fo  much 
iilks,  and  other  fine  commodities,  out  of  the  Indies,  then  the 
merchant  likewife  fhould  gain  by  fuch  an  adventure,  becaufe 
thofe  commodities  would  require  but  five  hundred  tons  of 
(hipping  to  bring  home  the  fame,  which  is  but  a  very  fmall 
charge,  in  refpeel  of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  tons  of  fhip- 
ping, which  would  be  required  to  lade  home  the  like  value 
in  bulky  commodities. 

The  fecond  fort  of  gain  in  the  courfe  of  trade  is,  when  the 
merchant,  by  his  laudable  endeavours,  may  both  bring  in  and 
carry  out  wares  and  commodities  to  his  advantage,  by  buying 
them,  and  felling  ti.em  to  good  profit,  which  is  the  end  of 
his  labours;  yet  neverthelefs  the  commonwealth  fhall  decline, 
and  grow  poor,  by  a  diforder  in  the  people,  when  through 
pride,  arid  other  excefTes,  they  confume  more  foreign  wares 
in  value  than  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  can  fatisfy  and  pay, 


by  the  exportation  of  our  own  commoditie:  ;  which  is  the 
very  quality  of  an  unthrift,  who  fpends  beyond  his  mea 
See  our  articles  Exportation  and  Importation. 
The  thrd  fort  of  gain  is  the  king's,  who  is  ever  furc  to  get 
by  trade,  when  the  commonwealth  and  the  merchant  fhall 
loie  Severally,  as  aforefaid,  or  jointly,  as  it  may  and  fome- 
times doth  happen  when  the  merchant  is  unlucccGfu!,  and 
when  our  commodities. are  overbalanced  by  foreign  wares 
confumed:  but  if  fuch  diforders.be  not  prevented,  his  Ma- 
jelly  in  the  end  fhall  be  the  greateft  lofer,  when  his  iubjects 
be  impoverifhed. 

I  he  fafety  of  this  kingdom  confifts  not  only  in  its  own 
Strength  and  wealth,  but  alfo  in  the  laudable  and  lawful  per- 
formances of  thofe  things,  which  will  weaken  and  impove- 
nfh  fuch  powerful  princes,  as  ekher  may  or  are  become  our 
enemies  in  remote  ceuhtries. 

All  nations  (who  have  no  m'nes  of  their  own)  are  enriched 
with  gold  and  filver  by  one  and  the  fame  means,  which  is 
already  fhewed  to  be  the  Ballance  of  theirforeign  trades; 
and  this  is  not  Strictly  to  be  done  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  fountain  of  treafure  is,  but  rather  with  fucn  order  and 
oblervations  in  their  trade,  and  againfl  excefs,  as  are  before- 
mentioned:  for  fuppofe  England,  by  commerce  with  Spain, 
may  get  and  bring  home  five  hundred  thoufand  ryals  of  eight 
yearly,  yet  if  we  lofe  as  much  by  our  trade  in  Turkey,  and 
therefore  carry  our  money  thither,  it  is  not  then  the  Englifh, 
but  the  Turks,  who  have  got  this  treafure,  although  they  have 
no  trade  with  Spain,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought.  But 
if  England  having  thus  loft  with  Turkey,  does  notwith- 
standing gain  twice  as  much  by  France,  Italy,  and  other 
members  of  her  general  trade,  then  there  will  remain  five 
hundred  thoufand  ryals  of  eight  clear  gain  by  the  ballance  of 
the  fame;  and  this  comparifon  holds  between  all  other  na- 
tions, both  for  the  manner  of  getting,  and  the  proportion 
that  is  yearly  gotten.  But  if  yet  a  qutflion  was  made,  whe- 
ther all  nations  get  treafure,  and  Spain  only  lofe  it,  1  anfwer 
no ;  for  Some  countries  by  war,  or  by  excefs,  do  lofe  that 
which  they  had  gotten,  as  well  as  Spain,  by  war,  and  want 
of  wares,  doth  lofe  that  which  was  its  own. 
The  induftrious  Hollanders  wanting  means  in  their  own 
hands,  do  find  rich  mines  in  his  Majefly's  feas  ;  golden  mines 
they  may  be  termed,  for  the  States  fo  call  them  in  their  pub- 
lic proclamations  [fee  our  article  Fisheries],  which  they 
have  fet  forth  on  all  occafions  for  the  better  prefervation  of 
their  timing :  a  treafure  it  is  (indeed)  ineftimable,  and  an 
employment  mofl  profitable:  from  hence  originally  proceed 
the  increafe  and  maintenance  of  their  people,  their  arts,  their 
private  wealth,  their  public  treafure,  the  multitude  of  their 
Ships  which  fetch  materials  to  build  mips,  the  fwarms  of  their 
fmall  viiTels  which  catch  fifh,  to  lade  their  great  fhips  which 
trade  with  fifh;  the  produce  whereof  doth  furnifh  them  with 
all  their  wants  of  foreign  commodities,  and  make  them  alfo 
rich  in  treafure,  with  which  treafure  they  do  alio  enlarge  their 
trade  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  whereby  they  be- 
come the  magazines  for  England,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  other 
places.  In  which  courfeof  trade,  they  are  not  lefs  injurious 
to  fupplant  others  (efpecially  the  Englifh)  than  they  are  care- 
ful to  Strengthen  themlelves,  with  more  than  ordinary  dili- 
gence; lor  they  know  well,  that  trade  hath  raifed  their  for- 
tunes, and  doth  feed  their  hopes. 

We  have  no  other  means  to  get  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade ; 
for  mines  we  have  none  :  and  how  this  money  is  gotten  in  the 
management  of  our  trade  is  already  fhown ;  that  it  is  done 
by  making  our  commodities,  which  are  exported,  to  overbal- 
ance in  value  the  foreign  wares  which  weconfume:  fo  that 
it  remains  only  to  fhew,  how  our  money  may  be  added  to 
our  commodities,  and  being  jointly  exported,  may  fo  much 
the  more  increafe  our  treafure. 

And  here  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  our  yearly  confumption  of 
foreign  commodities  is  to  the  value  of  twenty  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  and  our  exportations  to  exceed  that  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  which  fum  it  may  be  affirmed  is 
brought  to  us  in  treafure  to  ballance  the  account :  but  if  we 
add  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  more  in  ready  money, 
into  our  former  exportation  in  wares,  what  profit  can  we 
have  (will  fome  men  fay)  although  by  this  means  we  fhould 
bring  in  fo  much  ready  money,  feeing  that  we  have  carried 
cut  the  like  value? 

To  this  the  anfwer  is ;  that  when  we  have  prepared  our  ex- 
portation of  wares,  and  fent  out  as  much  of  every  thing  as 
we  can  fpare  or  vend  abroad,  it  is  not  therefore  faid,  that 
then  we  fhould  add  our  money  thereunto  to  fetch  in  more 
money  immediately,  but  rather  firft  to  enlarge  our  trade 
therewith,  by  enabling  us  to  bring  in  more  foreign  commo- 
dities; which  being  fent  out  again  into  the  places  of  their 
confumption,  they  will  in  due  time  much  increafe  our  trea- 
fure: for  though  in  this  manner  we  do  yearly  multiply  our 
importations  to  the  maintenance  of  more  fhipping  and  ma- 
riners, improvements  of  his  Majefly's  cufloms,  and  other 
benefits,  yet  our  confumption  of  thofe  foreign  commodities 
is  no  more  than  it  was  befote;  fo  that  all  the  faid  increafe 
of  commodities  brought  in,  bv  the  means  of  our  ready  money 
fent  out,  as  aforefaid,  doth  in  the  end  become  an  exporta- 
tion 
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tion  unto  us  of  a  much  greater  value  than  our  faid  monies 
were,  which  is  proved  by  the  three  feveral  examples  fol- 
lowing. 

Firft,  fuppofe  that  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  be- 
ing fent  in  our  lhipping  into  the  eaft  countries,  and  that  it 
will  buy  there  one  hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat,  clear 
of  all  charges  on  board  the  (hips,  which  being  af:er  brought 
into  England  and  houfed,  to  export  the  fame  at  the  bed  time 
for  vent  thereof  in  Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  it  there  fells  for 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  make  the  merchant  but  a 
faver,  yet  by  this  reckoning  we  fee  the  kingdom  hath  doubled 
that  treafure. 

But  the  profit  will  be  far  greater  when  we  trade  thus  with  our 
money  in  remote  countries;  as  for  example,  if  we  fend  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  into  the  Eaft-Indies  to  buy  pepper 
there,  and  bring  it  hither,  and  from  hence  fend  it  to  Italy  or 
Turkey,  and  that  it  yields  there  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
at  thofe  places,    in  regard  to  the  exceflive  charges  which  muft 
be  difburfed  in  thofe  long  voyages  in  {hipping,  wages,  vic- 
tual, intereft,  cuftoms,  and  the  like,  all  which  charges  the 
king  and  the  kingdom  gain;  and   it  may  be  here  obferved, 
that  as  the  public  profit   by  foreign  trade  is  the  only  means 
whereby  we  gain  our  treafure,  fo  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies 
(in  its  proportion)  doth  far  excel  all  others. 
The  third  example  is,  where  the  voyages  arc  fhort,  and  the 
commodities  rich,  which  therefore  will  not  employ  much 
{hipping,  the  profit  to  the  kingdom  will  be  far  Iefsj  as  when 
another  hundred  thoufand  pounds  (hall  be  employed  in  Tur- 
key in  raw  fiiks,  and   brought  hither  to  be  exported  from 
hence,  the  merchant  (hall  have  good  gain,  though  he  fells  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds;  and  thus,  take  all  the 
voyages  together  in  their  medium,  the  readv  monies  exported 
wi  1  oe  returned  to  us  near  treble.     But  if  any  man  will  yet 
object,  that  thefe   returns  come    to   us  in  wares,  and  not 
reahy  in  monies  as  they  were  iflued  out, 
The  anlwer  is;    that  if  our  confumption    of  foreign  wares 
be  no  more  yearly  than  is  before  fuppofed,  and  that  our  ex- 
portation be  fo  mightily  increafed  by  this  manner  of  trading 
with  ready  money,  it  is  not  then  p-fiible  (in  the  courfe  of 
trade)   but  that  all  the  overbalance  or  difference  mould  return 
in   either   money,  or  fuch  commodities  as  we  muff  export 
again;  which,  as  is   before  plainly  (hewed,  will   be  ftill  a 
greater  means  to  increafe  our  treafure;   for  it  is  in  the  ftock 
of  a  kingdom  as  in  the  eftates  of  private  men,  who,  having 
{lore  of  wares  and  merchandize,  do  not  therefore  fay,  that 
they    will  not   venture  out  or  trade  with  their  money  fcfor 
this  would  be  ridiculous)  but  do  alfo  turn  that  into  wares ; 
whereby  they  multiply  their   money,  and  fo  by  a  continual 
and  orderly  change  of  one  into  the  other  grow   rich,  and 
when  they  pleafe  turn  all  their  eftates  into  treafure,  for  they 
that  have   wares  cannot  want  money;  for   what  originally 
begot  the  monies  fent  out,  but  our  wares  ? 
Neither  is  it  faid  that  Money  is  the  life  of  trade,  as    if  it 
-could  not  fublift  or  pafs  current  without  the  fame ;  for  we 
know  that  there  has  been  great  trading  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion or    barter,  when  there  was  but  little  money  ftn  ring  in 
the  world.     There  are  fome  nations  which  have  fuch  reme- 
dies againft  this  want,  that  it  can  neither  decay  nor  hinder 
their  trade ;  for   they   transfer  bills  of  debt,  and  have  other 
ways  whereby  they  afiign  their  credit  from  one  to  another 
daily  for  very  great  fums,  with  eafe  and  fatisfa&ion  by  writ- 
ing only ;  whilft,   in  the  mean  time,  the  mafs  of  treafure, 
Which  gave  foundation  to  thefe  credits,  is  employed  in  foreign 
trade  as  a  merchandize  which  doth  much  increafe  their  traf- 
fic.    Itisnot,  therefore,  the  keeping  the  Money  in 
the  Kingdom,  which  makes  a  quick,  and  ample 
Trade,  but  the  Use  of  our  Wares  in  foreign 
Countries,  and  our  Want  of  their  Commodi- 
ties, which  causes  the  Vent  and  Consumption 
on  all  Sides. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Leghorn  is  one  of  the 
moft  famous  places  for  trade  in  Europe,  and  yet  the  merchant 
hath  but  little  means  to  make  their  returns  from  thence,  but 
only  in  ready  money ;  which  they  may,  and  do  carry  away 
freely  at  all  times,  and  without  cuftom,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  duke  of  Tufeany  and  his  fubjecls,  who  have  been 
much  enriched  by  the  continual  great  concourfe  of  merchants, 
from  all  the  ftates  of  princes  their  neighbours,  bringing  them 
money  daily  to  fupply  their  want  of  the  faid  wares;  and 
thus  we  fee  that  the  current  of  merchandize,  which  carries 
away  their  treafure,  becomes  a  flowing  ftream  to  fill  them 
again  in  a  greater  meafure  with  money. 
Therefore,  let  no  man  doubt  but  that  Money  muft  ever  at- 
tend on  Merchandize,  for  they  go  together:  and  it  is 
worthy  the  noting,  that  there  are  princes  who  are  content  to 
part  with  their  treafure,  only  to  enjoy  the  trade  of  the  wares 
which  are  brought  them,  for  which  (to  encourage  the  mer- 
chant) they  take  no  cuftom  ;  whereas  we,  by  fending  out  our 
Money,  do  gain  the  employment  of  our  Shipping,  the 
trade  of  our  Wares,  and  the  profit  of  the  Customs, 
which  is  a  treble  benefit. 

Some  men  have  thought,  that  thofe  countries  which  permit 
money  to  be  carried  out,  do  it  becaufe  they  have  few  or  no 
wares  to  trade  withal ;  but  we  have  great  ftores  of  commodi- 
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ties, and  therefore  their  action  ought  not  to  b?  our  example. — 
To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  we  have  fuch  a  quantity 
of  wares,  as  doth  fully  pr.  v;d  *s  of  all  things  needful  from  • 
beyond  the  feas,  why  ihould  we  tl^en  doubt  that  our  monies 
fent  out  in  trade  muft  not  neceflarily  come  back  again  in 
treafure,  together  with  the  gnat  g  ins  which  it  may  procure 
in  fuch  mannei  as  is  before-men'ijned  ?  and  on  the  other 
fide,  if  thofe  nations  which  fend  out  their  money,  do  it  be- 
caufe they  have  few  wares  of  their  own,  how  come  they  to 
have  fo  much  tieafure  as  we  ever  fee  in  thofe  places,  which 
fuffer  it  freely  to  be  exported  at  all  times,  and  by  wh  mfo- 
ever?  The  anfwer  is,  Even  by  trading  with  their  Mo- 
nies ;  for  by  what  other  means  can  they  get  it,  having  no 
mines  of  Gold  or  Silver  ? 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that  I  fhould  give  my  thoughts 
with  refpect  to   the   great  complaints  which   have   been    this, 
year  publifhed,   againft  the  India   company's  exportation   of 
gold  and  filver  bullion  ;  but  I  chufe  rather  to  obferve, 
That  the  foreign  bullion  exported    by  the  Eaff- 
India  company,   their  officers  and  fcrvants,    for 
five   years,  commencing  at  Michaelmas  171 1, 
and  ending  at   Michaelmas  1716,   amounted  to  1.1,636,257 
BJides,  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
export,  was  yearly  fent   to  the   Eaft-Indies   in 
goods  of  Engl  (h  product. 

In  five  years,  from  Chnftmas  17 12  to  Chriftmas 
1717,  the  Eaft-India  goods  expo; ted  from 
England  to  foreign  parts,  amounted  on  their 
nett  value  to  3>335>928 

Exclulive  of  the  drawbacks  and  prompt  pay- 
ment allowed  the  merchants. 
Bv  which  it  is  apparent,  that  over  ad  above  the 
value  of  the  bullion  exported  to  India,  there  was 
a  ballance  accruing  from  foreign  parts  to  the 
amount  of  ....  1,699,671 

Which  have  been  anfwered  to  Great-Britain  by 
go  ds,  exchange,  or  bullion.  Befides  this  fum, 
The  company  have  paid  for  cuftoms  in  five  years 
to  Chriftmas  17 17  -  _  „  1,848,070 

The  drawbacks  on  exportation  of  goods  in  the 
fame  time  -  -  -  -  898.179 

So  that  the  remaining  furplus  towards  clearing 
the  debt  of  the  nation,  amounted  to  -  9^0,873 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  a  further  gain  to  the  nation,  all 
the  falpetre,  drugs,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  cotton,  yarn,  raw 
filk,  mufiins,  and  callicoes,  expended  in  Great-Britain  in 
the  faid  five  years,  which  otherwife  muft  have  been  pu;  chafed 
at  much  dearer  rates  of  our  neighbours. 
Note,  The  Eaft-India  company  did  licence  foreign  bullion 
for  purchafe  of  diamonds,  from  Michaeimas  171 1  to  Mi- 
chaelmas 1716,  1.123,537. 

But,  becaufe  much  the  greateft  part  of  the  faid  dnmonds  are 
again  exported,  this  fum  is  not  added  to  the  above  bullion. 
I  (hall  now  only  obferve,  that  I  think  the  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  will  entirely  be  loft  !o  this  nation,  if  it  fhould  be  laid 
open ;  but  as  I  may  probably  publifh  too  much  on  this  fubjecl 
for  our  natural  enemies  or  our  profefl'ed  friends  and  allies  to 
hear  at  this  time,  fo  I  will  defer  giving  my  thoughts  there- 
upon'till  a  moie  proper  opportunity  offers.'  SomeThoughts 
relating  to  Trade  in  general,  and  to  the  Eaft-India  Tiade  in 
particular,  printed  for  Baldwin. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  fummary  view  cf  what  has  been 
urged  for  and  againft  the  Eaft-India  trade  and  company,  the 
following  fhort  queries  may  not  be  unnecefiary. 

I.  In  favour  of  the  Trade  and  Company. 

1.  Quere.  Whether  the  Eaft-India  trade  in  general  be  bene- 
ficial or  otherwife,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Euiopean  poten- 
tates interefted  therein  ? 

If  it  has  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  detrimental  to  the 
Europeans  upon  the  whole,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  carry  on  a  lofing  trade  for  many 
years  ?     And, 

If  it  is  a  commerce  detrimental  to  the  refpective  ftates  that 
are  engaged,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  other  nations  are  en- 
deavouring to  ellablifti  this  trade? 

If  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  could  be  moft  advantageoufiy 
carried  on  by  the  feveral  powers  therein  concerned,  in  a 
manner  free  and  open  to  all  the  fubjects  of  thefe  powers, 
how  happens  it  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  rather  prefer 
large  joint-ftock  exclulive  companies? 

If  all  the  European  ftates,  engaged  in  this  trade,  carry  on  the 
fame  by  the  means  of  rich  and  powerful  joint-ftock  corpoia- 
tions,  with  privileges  and  immunities  exclufive  of  the  fubjects 
of  fuch  ftates,  and  Great-Britain  alone  was  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  this  trade  different  from  them  all  by  a  regulated 
company,  and  to  leave  the  fame  free  and  open  to  all  his 
Majeffy's  fubjects — Quere,  Could  Great-Brit2in  be  prefumed 
to  carry  the  trade  on  with  the  like  degree  of  profit  and  iafety 
that  other  nations  do? 

Whether  the  importation  of  gold  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
the  re-exportation  of  Eaft-India  commodities  io  Europe 
America,  and  Africa,  together  with  the  building,  employ- 
ment of  the  (hipping  concerned  therein,  bleeding  of  feamen, 
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the  benefits  arifing  from  freight,  affurance,  cuftoms,  and  all 
other  charge',  are  not  of  far  greater  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom, than  the  exportation  of  filver  is  a  detriment?  And 
whether,  if  the  trade  was  laid  abfolutely  open  to  all  his 
Majefty's  fubjects,  the  exportation  of  filver  would  not  rather 
be  augmented  than  diminifhed  ? 

Whether  gold  and  filver,  or  bullion,  ought  not  to  beefteemed 
by  the  legiflature  as  a  commodity,  or  merchandize,  and  fuf- 
fered,  like  other  wares,  to  be  freely  exported  ?  [See  our 
article  Bullion,  Vol.  I.]  And  if  fo,  whether  all  ob- 
jections raifed  againft  the  company,  by  reafon  of  their  ex- 
portation of  filver,  are  not  inconclufive,  and  of  no  more 
weight  againft  the  company  than  againft  the  trade  itfelf,  if 
laid  open,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  fuch 
exportation  ? 

Whether,  if  all  the  filver  that  has  been  produced  in  America 
was  now  circulating,  as  money  *,  in  Europe,  Europe 
would  be  the  richer  for  it?  And  whether  filver,  if  that 
was  the  cafe,  would  not  have  been  as  cheap  as  tin,  or, 
perhaps,  copper  ? 

REMARKS. 

*  It  may  be  here  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  mud  be  bene- 
ficial to  trade,  that  our  princes,  nobility,  and  gentry, 
fhould  wear  the  richeft  gold  and  filver  cloa.hing,  and  ufe 
fuch  uterfils,  and  adorn  their  palaces  and  houfrswith  thofe 
precious  metals,  as  much  as  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  or 
income  of  the  eltates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  wdl  admit ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  crowned  heads  may  lay  out 
this  way,  whatever  the  extent  of  their  revenues  will  allow  ; 
but  the  nobility  and  gentry  mud  aft  in  thi«,  with  fuch 
regard  to  their  families,  that  they  may  all  be  properly  pro- 
vided for,  whilit  the  heir  only  mould  fill  up  fuch  fplendid 
appearances. 

The  reafon  of  which  is  this,  that  as  the  gold  and  filver 
(i.e.  money)  increafes  in  greater  proportion  than  the  people 
increafe,  fowill  the  prices  of  every  thing  advance,  and  that 
in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  rents  will  or  can  rife ; 
wherefore  it  cannot  but  be  beneficial  even  for  trade,  that  as 
much  of  thefe  metals  be  ufed  in  fplendor,  as  is  confident 
with  the  above  mentioned  circumftances ;  becaufe,  by  thus 
keeping  fo  much  of  thofe  metals  out  of  trade,  the  more 
juft  diftinftion  will  it  keep  up  amonglt  the  feveral  ranks  and 
ftations  of  men,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  it  will  give  fo 
much  greater  employment,  and  that  in  the  moll  nice  and 
curious  arts,  to  mechanics,  &c.  and  to  prevent  our  markets 
from  rifing  fo  high,  as  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  our 
commodities,  or  give  too  great  encouragem  nt  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods. 

I  am  induced  to  make  this  remark,  from  the  pracYce  of 
the  Eaft  Indians,  who,  as  I  have  often  heard,  carry  this 
matter  {o  far,  as  to  bury  the  money  they  get  by  trade  ;  as 
E.  Pnilips,  Efq,  p.  7.  alfo  fays,  that  they  have,  fince  the 
year  1602,  buried  above  1 50  millions  of  filver,  which  hath 
been  brought  into  Europe  (a). 

(a)  Money  is  the  tradefman's  working  tools,  without  which  he  cannot 
proceed  in  trade  at  all;  therefore,  finse  the  increafe  of  money 
amongft  the  people  will  increafe  the  price  of  things  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  rents  can  be  raifed  ;  the  more  money  circulates 
in  trade,  the  more  muft  the  traders  have  in  their  hands  to  carry  it 
on  ;  and  this  will  neceffarily  raife  tradefmen  fo  much  nearer  the 
rank  of  gentry,  as  the  quantity  of  cafti  they  circulate  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  rents,  than  it  would  be  if  the  prices  of  things 
were  kept  lower,  the  way  above  fuggefted. 

Whether  this  trade  extends  to  exhauft  our  wealth,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  our  re-exportations  of  Eaft-India 
goods  do  not,  in  the  Ballance  of  Trade  with  other 
countries,  compenfate  us  for  the  money  paid  for  them;  and 
whether  we  could  carry  on  thefe  Trades  fo  extenfively, 
and  to  that  advantage,  without  Eaft-India  goods  to  make 
up  our  fortments,  as  thefe  goods  are  now,  by  the  prefent 
channel  and  courfe  of  trade,  become  neceffary  for  our 
foreign  markets  ?     But, 

Whether,  if  the  trade  is  laid  open,  private  traders,  who  are 
difunited  in  their  interefts,  can  have  fuch  laige  capitals  lodged 
in  the  Indies,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence 
there,  as  are  neceffary  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives  ; 
and  whether  numbers  of  feparate  tradeis  going  to  India  will 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  Indian  commodities,  and  leffen 
the  price  of  our  own  ? 

II.  In  Opposition  to  the  Company. 

Query — If  the  Eaft-India  trade  is  fo  effentially  connected 
witii  many  other  branches  of  our  trade,  whether  it  would 
not,  if  laid  open,  very  much  enlarge  our  trade  in  General, 
increafe  our  Navigation,  and  add  to  the  wealth  ami 
liches  of  this  kingdom  ? 

Whether  this  trade  is  not  carried  on  by  the  company  with 
greater  prejudice  to  the  nation  than  it  would  be  if  made  fret 
and  open,  as  they  export  lefs  of  its  manufactures,  and  fei 
their  own  price  upon  what  they  import,  at  the  expence  o: 
the  people  of  Great- Britain  ? 

Whether,  if  the  trade  was  laid  open,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  (hips  would  not  be  employed  in  this  trade  than  at  pre 
lent,  and    thofe   the  ftrongeft  and  moft  warlike,  which,  by 
this  means,  would  be  more  extenfive  and  enlarged  in  placet 


already  traded  to,  and  to  others  hitherto  unfrequented  ;  and 
confequently,  whether  more  of  our  fellow- fubjects  would' 
not  find  employment  both  abroad  and  at  home,  more  of  our 
woollen,  and  other  manufactures,  be  exported,  and  we  have 
thofe  goods  much  cheaper  from  thence  for  our  own  con* 
fumption,  which  we  cannot  well  be  without,  and  not  inter- 
fere with  our  own  ;  and  whether  thofe  which  we  re-export 
whereby  our  traffic  with  them  in  foreign  markets  would 
be  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  confumers  of  thofe  goods 
take  them  from  us,  which  they  now  do  fiom  other 
nations  ? 

Would  not  laying  open  this  trade  prove  the  means  to  carry 
on  a  great  coaft-rrade  in  the  Indies,  and  our  coarfe  and  fine 
cloths,  and  other  manufactures,  in  all  probability,  be  fold  in 
greater  quantities  than  hitherto,  and  a  very  great  profit  arife 
to  the  kingdom,  by  the  additional  freight  which  our  mips 
will  be  able  to  make,  in  carrying  of  goods  and  paffengers 
from  one  country  tc  another? 

Whether  thofe  who  may  be  againft  this  trade  being  laid  open, 
as  thinking  the  nation  would  be  the  more  exhaufted,  ought  not 
to  examine  what  commodities  are  brought  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies,  that  take  from  us  the  greateft  quantity  of 
our  product  and  manufactures,  and  in  return,  give  us  com- 
modities that  we  cannot  well  be  without;  that  are  partly  re- 
exported, and  that  do  not  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the  con- 
fumption  of,  our  own;  and  what  from  thofe  parts,  to  which 
we  chiefly  export  gold  and  filver  ?  And  whether  upon  thefe 
enquiries  it  will  not  be  found,  that  thofe  people  who  take 
from  us  moft  of  our  product  and  manufacture,  give  us  in 
return  faltpetre,  pepper,  cowries,  &c.  indico,  and  other 
dyeing  goods,  as  well  as  drugs  of  moft  kinds,  and  very  often 
gold  and  filver,  particularly  the  former,  which  is  afterwards 
exchanged  for  goods  at  Madrafs;  and  whether  thofe  places  to 
which  we  chiefly  fend  gold  and  filver,  do  not  give  us,  in 
return,  goods  manufactured,  interfering  with, 
and  hindering  the  Consumption  of,  our  own, 
or  fuch  as  ferve  us  only  for  Luxury,  and  whereof  a  very 
fmall  value  is  re-exported  to  foreign  countries  independent 
of  Great-Britain? 

Whether,  therefore,  if  this  trade  is  now  carried  on  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be  the  contrary, 
when  laid  open  ;  efpecially  if  we  are  as  careful  as  ourintereft 
obliges  us  to  be,  to  encourage  the  different  Trades  to 
some  of  thofe  places,  and  with  fome  of  thofe  people,  and 
to  difcourage  it  to  and  with  others  ?  And  whether,  if  this 
trade  was  laid  open,  under  proper  regulations  and  reftridtions 
by  the  Legislature  (whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  difcourage  the 
trading  to  all  difadvantageous  ports  of  India,  by  Duties  on 
commodities  ferving  only  for  luxury,  or  interfering  with,  or 
hindering  the  confumption  of,  our  own  manufactures)  the  na- 
tion would  be  fo  far  from  being  thereby  the  more  exhaufted, 
that  a  more  extenfive  and  beneficial  trade  would  not  be  car- 
ried on,  and  greater  employment  given  to  our  navigation  and 
feamen?  For  when  a  trade  is  confined  to  a  few,  who  are 
in  no  apprehenfion  to  be  outdone  by  any  rival,  they  are  not 
like  to  take  any  extraordinary  pains  to  improve  it;  whereas, 
when  many  carry  on  a  Trade,  their  induftry  and  inge- 
nuity are  always  at  work  to  outvie  one  another;  and  to  this 
it  is  we  owe  the  increafe  of  our  trade  in  the  courfe  of  100 
years  paft,  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  our  commerce  at  prefent. 
Whether  the  government,  or  a  number  of  gentlemen  that  a 
regulated  Company  fhall  be  compofed  of,  cannot  ap- 
ply money  to  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  caftles  with  good 
garrifons,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  whom  an  ex- 
clufive  company  is  compofed;  and  whether  the  fervants  of  the 
government,  or  the  factors  of  a  regulated  Company, 
cannot  do  all  in  India  that  the  fervants  or  factors  of  anex- 
clufive  company  can  do,  touching  Trade,  Presents,  and 
Alliances?  &c. 
SIBERIA,  or  ASIATIC  RUSSIA,  formerly  denominated 
GREAT  TARTARY,  is  fituated  between  60  and  rjo 
degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  47  and  72  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  being  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on 
the  north,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China,  and  ChinefianTar- 
tary  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Mogul's  and  Ufbec  Tartars  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtis,  which  feparate  Afi- 
atic  from  European  Ruflia  on  the  weft,  being  upwards  of 
2000  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  1500  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth;  the  north  of  it  a  cold,  barren, 
uninhabited  country,  covered  with  fnow  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year;  the  fouthern  provinces,  a  more  fruitful  foil,  but 
moft  of  the  natives  live  a  vagrant  life  like  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians and  Tartars,  depending  chiefly  on  what  they  take  by 
hunting  and  fifhing,  or  the  produce  of  their  flocksand  herds: 
there  are  very  few  towns,  and  very  little  of  the  land  culti- 
vated, except  near  Tobolfki  the  capital,  to  which  part  of  it 
the  Swedifh  prifoners  were  banifhed  fome  years  ago,  and  to 
which  the  Ruffians  fend  moft  of  their  prifoners  and  fome  large 
colonies ;  but  ftill  there  want  hands  to  manure  the  ground,  and 
great  part  of  Siberia  remains  adefert.  They  have  fcarce  any 
trade  or  manufactures  ;  the  principal  traffic  of  the  Mufcovites 
of  Siberia,  is  by  fledges  over  the  lake  and  frozen  country  to 
China  in  the  winter,  and  they  have  been  endeavouring  to 
find  a  way  into  the  fea  of  Japan  and  China,  by  their  rivers 
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which  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  but  have  not  fucceeded 
yet,  as  I  can  learn;  but  they  relate  they  have  met  with  fome 
rich  mines  of  filver  and  copper  in  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
which  they  have  begun  to  work.  We  include  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  within  the  limits  of  Siberia,  as  they  acknowlege 
themfelves  fubject  to  the  empire  of  Ruflia. 
Tobolsk.!,  or  Tobolska,  the  chief  city  of  Siberia,  is  fitu- 
ate on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Irtifk,  in  lati- 
tude 58,  longitude  67.  10,  eaft.  It  is  feated  on  a  high  hill  of  a 
large  compafs,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Ma- 
hometan Tartars,  who  drive  a  good  trade  up  the  river  Irtifk, 
and  carry  their  merchandizes  acrofs  Great  Tartary,  quite  to 
China. 

This  city  is,  likewife,  a  famed  mart  for  all  the  commodities 
which  are  brought  thither,  not  only  from  molt  parts  of  Muf- 
covy,  but  likewife  from  Tartary,  and  other  countries:  and 
the  concourfe  of  thofe  merchants  doth  daily  increafe,  and  is 
vaftly  advantageous  to  the  Ruffians. 

Here  is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  very  cheap.  An 
hundred  weight  of  rice  is  fold  for  fixteen  pence,  and  a  good 
ox  for  two  nxdollars,  and  the  reft  in  proportion,  efpecially 
flfh,  which  is  here  in  great  plenty  and  variety;  infomuch  that 
a  iturgeon  of  forty  pounds  weight  is  fold  for  five  or  fix  pence, 
and  (he  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  kinds  of  game.  In  this  city 
are  held  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature  for  all  Siberia  and 
Dauna;  and  here  is  likewife  the  refidence  of  a  metropolitan, 
fent  hither  from  Mofcow,  who  has  a  fupreme  fpiritual  jurif- 
didtion  over  thole  two  provinces. 

The  river  Irtifk,  which  runs  along  one  fide  of  the  town,  is 
reckoned  as  rapid  as  the  Danube,  and  flows  thither  from  the 
fouth,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Oby.  That  of  Tobol, 
which  runs  along  the  other  fide,  and  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name,  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  fpring-head  (rom  the 
fame  territory  with  the  Irtifk,  and  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
it,  and  both  bring  a  conftant  flow  of  merchandizes  into  it  all 
the  fummer. 
Demianski,  feated  on  the  river  Irtifk,  fifty  leagues  north  of 

Tobolfka,  is  a  town  of  good  traffic. 
Somaroskoi  Jam,  is  another  town  of  fome  trade  on  the 
fame  river,  about  50  leagues  below  Demianfki,  and  about 
20  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oby. 
Tinncen,  Tinnen,  alias  Tinna,  is  fituated  in  latitude  56. 
50,  longitude  65.  10,  on  a  river  of  its  name,  called  alfo 
Tor  A  :  it  ftands  about  40  leagues  fouth  of  Tobolfka,  and  is  a 
great  market  for  all  kinds  of  furrs.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  furrounded  with  ftout  walls  and  ramparts;  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  are  very  affable  and  courteous, 
and  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  other  nations. 
Japanzin  ftands  in  latitude  58.  10,  longitude  63.  25,  about 
45  leagues  north-eaft  of  Tinncen,  on  the  river  Toza,  and 
was  built  for  a  ftage  for  perfons  who  travelled  on  this  road  ; 
as  was  alfo  Vergaleria,  the  firft  town  of  Siberia,  for  thofe 
who  travelled  thence  in  Perfia.  It  was  built  anno  1590,  and 
is  the  refidence  of  a  governor,  and  of  a  numerous  garrifon, 
who  yearly  diftribute  out  the  corn,  and  other  provilions,  to 
other  fortreffes  and  garrifons  feated  in  countries  not  tilled. 
Tara,  fituate  in  latitude  57.  5,  longitude  71.  45,  almoft  in 
the  middle  of  the  province,  upon  the  river  Irtifk,  is  another 
confiderable  place  for  trade,  and  built  by  the  Mufcovites  for 
the  fecurity  of  it  down  that  river. 
Surgut  is  feated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Oby, 
and  is  a  poor  town,  thinly  inhabited,  and  worfe  built;  and 
in  fhort,  in  the  whole  territory  of  it  the  people  are  fo  poor, 
that  they  can  fcarcely  afford  cloaths  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 
They  cultivate  but  little  land,  and  that  very  indifferently ; 
and  fubfift  almoft  wholly  on  their  hunting  of  fables,  ermin  s, 
black  foxes,  bearers,  and  fuch-like  creatures,  with  which 
this  territory  abounds;  fome  of  which  they  carch  in  traps, 
others  they  hunt  with  dogs,  and  traffic  for  their  fkins.  The 
ermines  are  here  the  fineft  and  largeft  in  all  Siberia  ;  and  the 
black  foxes  are  in  fuch  efteem,  that  a  fkin  of  that  fort  is  fold 
for  two  or  three  hundred  rubles.  Hyenas  and  beavers  are, 
likewife,  in  great  plenty  here. 
Narim,  in  latitude  58.  50,  longitude  82.  53,  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  that  name,  is,  likewife,  fituate  on  the  Oby,  a  little 
below  wheiethat  river  receives  the  Keta.  It  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, and  defended  by  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  a  good  garri- 
fon of  Coffacs.  The  territory  about  it  abounds  with  foxes, 
beavers,  ermines,  fables,  &c. 
Tomsk  Ai  is  a  ftrong  frontier  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  its  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Toza,  which 
falls  into  the  Oby  a  little  below  it.  It  ftands  about  30  leagues 
fouth  of  Karim,  latitude  56.  50,  longitude  84.  37,  eaft. 
Other  towns  along  thofe  rivers  above  named  are,  Siber,  or 
Sibier,  Beresai,  Jurgoet,  which  laft  ftands  on  an 
ifland  in  the  Oby ;  and  the  fortrefs  of  Comgofcoi  on  the  river 
Tel't,  which  hath  a  good  garrifon. 

REMARKS, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  laft  Nan.:),  were  a  little  above  30 
years  ago  ordered  to  get  upon  their  fledges,  and  make  what 
fartherdifcoveries  they  could  towards  the  eaftern  part  of  this 
province.     They  travelled  eaftward  through  feveral  wafte 


and  dcfert  countries,  which  had,  however,  abundance1  of 
rivers,  trees,  and  a  good  foil ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  found  a  champaign  country,  inhabited  bv  a  fort  ct 
wild  people,  who  lived  in  huts,  and  called  themfelves  Tjn- 
goefi.  They  were  feated  along  the  river  Jenizea,  which  is 
larger  than  the  Oby,  and  runs  in  almoft  a  ftrait  coiirfe  north- 
ward, the  length  of  25  degiees,  from  the  lake  Baykalj 
where  it  rifes,  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf.  This  river  is  obferved  to  overflow  in  fummer 
like  the  Nile  in  Egypr,  to  above  70  leagues  of  the  flat  land; 
during  which  time,  thefe  Tingoefe  move  up,  with  all  their 
cattle,  towards  the  mountains,  'till  the  waters  are  dried  up  ; 
and  then  return,  and  make  the  beft  or  that  fine  pafture 
land. 

T'he  next  year  a  new  kt  of  Mufcovites  were  fent  with   the 
former,  and  fome  Samoiedes  and  Tingoefe,  who  were  their 
guides,  and  here  and  there  their  interpreters;  and  thefe  ffill 
kept  towards  the  eaft,  not  daring  to  decline  towards  the  fouth. 
In  their  way  they  met  with  fome  wild  people  on  this  fide  the 
river  Perfida,  which  is  not  fo  wide,  but  is  as  rapid  as  the  Je- 
nizea; and  thefe  were  a  ftout  robuft  people,  with  little  eyes, 
who  made  figns  as  if  to  tell  them,  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
that  river,  there  was  heard  an  omom,  which  fome  under- 
ftood  of  thunder,  others  of  the  found  of  bells.     The  report 
they  made  at  their  return,  excited  the  curiofity  of  others  ■ 
and  the  waiwode  fent  thither,  the  year  after,  about  700  men' 
who  penetrated  again  as  far  as  the  river  Perfida,  and  encamp- 
ed   there   along   its  banks,   waiting  for  the  fpring,   that  they 
might  fee  it  thawed  and  open.     Here  they  perceived,  when 
the  wind  fat   towards  them,  the  con fu fed  found  of  bells    of 
men,  and  horfes,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  thoueh  they 
met  with  no  men  on  this  fide:    they  fancied  likewife    that 
they  faw  fome  veffels,  with  their  fails  of  a  fquare  form,  fuch 
as  are  ufed  in  India.     In  the  months  of  April  and  May  they 
faw,  with  pleafure,  the  whole  country  covered  wi'h  variety 
of  flowers,   plants,  fruits,  beafts,  birds,  &c.  and,  by  flow 
journeys,  returned,  and  arrived  in  Siberia  in  autumn,  where 
they  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had  feen. 
This  liver  of  Perfida  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cathai,  on  that  fide  which   lies  between  India 
and  China,  and   this  gave  them   great  hopes  of  more  con- 
fiderable difcoveries    in    procefs  of   time;    but   the   troubles 
which  happened  in  Mufcovy,  put  an  end  to  the  embafTy  they 
had  defigned  to  fend  thither,  in  a  fummer  or  two.     How- 
ever, the  governor  of  Siberia  fent  thither  a  frefh  caravan  by 
land,  and   a  number  of  covered  veffels  down  the  Oby  into 
the  Northern  Sea,  to  difcover   the  coafts  of  it  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Jenizea  ;  and  the  firft  that  come,   whether  by 
land  or  water,  were  to  wait  for  the  others  a  whole  year,  and 
then  return  by  the  fame  way.     Both  performed  their  parts, 
and  made  a  faithful  report  or  what  they  had  obferved,  which 
was  fent,  fealed,  to  the  court  of  Mofcow,  to  be  made  ufe 
of   as  foon   as  the   war  was  ended.      But   by  the  little  notice 
that  has  fince  been  taken  of  it,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ac- 
count has   been   either  loft,  or  difcouraged;  and  that  the 
Mufcovites  have  returned,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  their  pri- 
ftine  averfion  to  all  difcoveries  of  this  kind,  and  all  commerce 
with  other  nations  :  othei  wife  they  have  very  great  conveni- 
encies,  by  means  of  thofe  rivers,  moft  of  them  navigable, 
to  carry  their  enquiries  a  great  deal  farther  after  the  fo  much 
defired  North- East  Passage  into  China  and  Japan. 
For  inftance,  they  have  here  a  large  river  called  the   Faas, 
which   falls  into  the  Oby,  and  which  feems  to  come  down 
from  a  foreft  not  far  from  the  Jenizea  ;  whence  fprings  ano- 
ther river  not  far  from  the  former,  which  falls  into  the  Je- 
nizea; (o  that  from  the  Oby  one  might,  by   means   of  the 
Taas  above  mentioned,  crofs  part  of  Siberia  and  Samoieda 
and,  after  about  two  or  three  leagues  march  by  land,  come 
to  another  called  the  Torgalf,  and  fail  down  it  into  the  Je- 
nizea,   the  Torgalf  having    been  lately  difcovered   by   the 
Tingoefe  and  Samoiedes,  and   found  to  be  navigable,  quite 
into  the  Jenizea  above  mentioned. 

The  Jenizea,  fo  lately  mentioned,  is  another  river  that  would 
no  lei's  contribute  to  fuch  ufeful  difcoveries,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  may  deferve  a  particular  defcription  in  this  place.  It  hath 
its  fpring-head  in  fome  lakes  near  high  mountains  on  the 
fouth  fide  by  Siberia,  and  thence  running  towards  the  north- 
weft,  croffes  the  land  of  the  Curges,  or  Kurgiffes,  where  it 
grows  confiderably  larger,  by  the  addition  of  a  great  number 
of  btooks  and  rivers;  particularly  the  Angara,  which  fprin<Ts 
out  of  the  lake  Baykal  above  named,  and  waters  the  city  of 
Jenizea  in  the  territory  of  the  Tongufcan  Tartars,  and 
called,  by  moft  travellers,  Jenizefkoi,  the  Padkamena,  and 
Tongufca,  both  of  them  alfo  very  confiderable. 
A  good  way  below  this  it  enters  into  Samoiedia,  where  it  re- 
ceives, among  many  of  a  leffer  fize,  thofe  of  Nizaia  Ton- 
gufca, which  runs  through  the  territories  of  the  Tongufcij  a 
little  below  the  confluence  of  which  is  the  monaftery  of 
Troitzcogo,  and  fomewhat  lower  ftill,  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  town  of  Turnganfcoi,  where  the  Turngan  falls  again  in- 
to the  Jenizea.  Next  to  it,  it  receives  thofe  of  the  Scho- 
riga,  Corefiga,  Gataka,  and  Ubo ;  and  below  thefe  one 
branch  of  the  Gufkina;  and  a  few  leagues  farther  the  other, 
bv  which  is  formed  the  ifland  of  that  name ;  and,  after  a  great 
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winding  along  the  eaft  fide  of  a  vaft  ridge  of  mountains,  it  di- 
vides itfelf,  before  it  falls  into  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  forms  a 
fecond  ifland  over-againft  Nova  Zembla.  We  fhall  only 
obferve  farther,  concerning  the  courfe  of  this  river,  that  it  re- 
ceives a  great  number  of  others,  for  fome  of  which  we  hardly 
find  any  names  in  maps. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made 
for  the  difcoveryof  a  North-West  Passage. 

The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  this  difcovery  was  John  Ca- 
bot, employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  prevented  from  finifhinghis 
difcovery  by  his  people  mutinying.  He  was  always  of  opini- 
on there  was  a  pafTage,  and  that  he  (hould  have  difcovered  it 
if  not  prevented  by  his  men. 

It  was  almoft  fourfcore  years  before  another  attempt  was 
made,  and  then  undertaken  in  the  year  1576  by  Sir  Martin 
Forbiiher,  who  was  (o  little  difcouraged  by  an  unfuccefsful 
voyage,  that  he  made  two  more,  though  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs. In  1583  Sir  Humphry  Oilbert  went  on  the  fame  ex- 
pedition, but  wait  no  farther  than  Canada,  in  which  voyage 
hie  fettled  the  cod-fifhery  at  Newfoundland.  In  1585,  Capt. 
John  Davis  made  an  attempt,  but  without  fuccefs,  and  two 
more  in  the  two  following  years,  but  without  fucceeding  in 
his  great  attempt  of  difcovering  the  north- weft  pafiage,  though 
he  proceeded  to  the  height  of  72  degrees  north. 
Mr  Hudfon,  in  the  year  1610,  after  having  in  vain  made  a 
trial  of  the  north-eaft  pafiage,  attempted  the  difcovery  of 
the  north-weft,  palling  through  the  ftreights  that  have  fince 
borne  his  name  into  an  open  fea;  but  was,  like  John  Cabot, 
prevented  from  proceeding  by  a  mutiny  among  his  feamen, 
who  refufed  to  proceed  any  farther.  After  him  Baffin  made 
three  voyages  in  the  years  1612,  1615,  and  1616. 
In  the  year  1618,  Mr  Henry  Button,  afterwards  Sir  Henry, 
attempted  to  improve  upon  the  difcoveries  made  by  Mr  Hud- 
fon, and  wintered  at  port  Nelfon,  where,  by  the  extreme 
cold,  he  loft  great  part  of  his  men.  He  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  wintered  in  thofe  countries. 

During  thefe  attempts  of  the  Englifh,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
thinking  to  perfect  their  attempts  by  the  vicinity  of  his  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1605  fitted  out  two  fhips,  and  fent  them  on 
the  fame  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Cunning- 
ham, a  Scotfman,  who  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  Englifli; 
which  did  not  prevenc  another  expedition  in  the  year  1607, 
when  the  men  mutinied,  and  obliged  the  captain  to  return. 
This  ill  fuccefs  only  occafioned  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
change  the  people  ;  and  having  fitted  out  two  fhips,  fent  them 
under  the  command  of  a  Dutchman,  named  Chriftian  Rich- 
ardfon,  manning  his  fhips  from  Norway  and  Iceland,  but 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  men  mutinying  before  they  faw 
the  land  of  Greenland.  In  1619,  the  Danes  fent  Capt. 
Munk,  who  wintered  there,  and  loft  all  his  men  but  two, 
with  whom  he  got  home  in  the  pinnace,  leaving  thefhip  be- 
hind. 

In  the  year  1631,  the  Englifh  refumed  the  undertaking,  and 
fent  two  (hips,  one  from  London  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Fox,  and  one  from  Bnftol  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  James,  who  met  near  port  Nelfon  in  the  month  of 
Auguft.  Fox  came  home  that  year,  but  James  wintered  in 
that  country,  and  endured  almoft  incredible  hardfhips,  but  at 
laft  arrived  fafe  in  England. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  attempts  put  a  ftop  for  many  years  to 
anv  fhips  being  fitted  out  for  this  difcovery,  efpecially  as  the 
Hudfon's-Bay  company,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  Charles 
the  lid's  time,  had  taken  that  difcovery  under  their  more 
immediate  care,  being  by  their  charter  obliged  to  fit  out  fhips 
to  fend  on  that  difcovery;  though  we  read  of  only  two  ex- 
peditions, one  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Barlow,  who 
was  loft,  and  another  unfuccefsful  under  the  care  of  Mr  John 
Scrogg,  in  the  year  1722. 

From  this  time  'till  Capt.  Middleton's  expedition  in  the  king's 
fhip  Furnace,  in  the  years  1741  and  1742,  we  hear  of  no 
attempt.  This  voyage  occafioned  a  controverfy  between 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Efq;  now  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  captain,  on  his  return,  but  with  little  fatisfaclion  to  the 
public,  the  principal  intent  of  the  voyage,  the  difcovery  of 
the  pafiage,  not  being  completed. 

In  the  year  1744,  an  act  was  parted,  promifing  a  reward  of 
20,000  1.  to  be  paid  by  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  to  any  per- 
fons  whofhould  fucceed  in  difcovering  the  north-weft  pafiage. 
This,  with  other  advantages,  which  the  undertakers  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  by  fuch  an  attempt,  encouraged  a  fub- 
fcription  for  fitting  out  two  ihips  from  London,  called  the 
Dobbs  and  California,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Moor  and  Smith,  who  failed  the  20th  of  May,  1746,  and 
after  wintering  at  port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon's-Bay,  to  be  ready 
to  go  on  with  their  expedition  early  the  next  year,  and 
making  many  attempts,  which  proved  to  them  only  the  pro- 
bability of  a  pafiage,  and  not  the  certainty  by  fuccefs,  they 
arrived  fafe  in  Yarmouth-roads  on  the  14th  of  October,  1747. 
The  laft  voyages  that  we  have  heard  of,  are  thofe  made  by 
Capt.  Swaine  from  Philadelphia,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as 
any  of  the  former. 


Of  the  North-East  Passage. 

The  north-eaft  pafiage  has  likewife  been  often  attempted  by 
the  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  but  hitherto  unfuc- 
cefsfully.  There  have  been,  however,  as  I  am  informed 
fome  difcoveries  made  within  thefe  few  years,  that  have  not 
only  a  tendency  to  facilitate  fuch  a  difcovery,  but  are  of  fuch 
a  nature,  as  feem  to  prove  demonftrably  the  Certainty 
of  fuch  a  pafiage :  and  thefe  difcoveries,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed,  are  now  in  the  pofiefiion  of  an  Englifh  gentleman 
who  has  been  at  no  inconliderable  trouble  and  ex  pence  filently 
to  come  at  fuch  intelligence,  by  refiding  feveral  years  in  Ruf- 
fia,  and  there  employing  proper  people  to  purlue  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  have  been  instrumental  thereunto.  Such  a  happy 
difcovery,  made  by  a  fubject  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
muft  not  only  give  eternal  glory  to  the  kingdom,  but  be  at- 
tended with  unfpeakable  advantages.  As  I  know  fomething 
of  this  gentleman's  character,  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
be  the  laft  perfon  who  would  offer  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
the  public,  if  it  was  not  grounded  upon  very  rational  prin- 
ciples. 

SICILY.     See  Naples. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  This  country  lies  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lufatia,  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Po- 
land on  the  north-eaft.  On  the  fide  next  Bohemia  are  many 
barren  mountains ;  but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  good  foil 
abounding  with  corn,  wine,  fweet-cane,  orgalengal,  madder, 
and  flax;  and  in  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Moravia 
are  mines  of  filver,  the  richeft  in  Germany  :  there  are  others 
of  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicklilver,  fait,  fait  petre,  and 
chalk. 

Teschen,  which  ftands  between  the  two  rivers  Oels  and 
Weichfel,  has  a  good  trade  m  wine  and  fruit  from  Hungary, 
with  ftore  of  venifon,  wild  fowl,  and  filh,  and  two  forts  of 
beer,  the  one  of  wheat,  the  other  of  barley,  both  much 
efteemed. 

Pre  ystat,  on  the  river  Oels,  is  noted  for  mines  of  iron,  and 
is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Cracow  to  Vienna. 

Striga  ftands  on  the  river  Polfnitz,  and  is  noted  for  excellent 
beer,  and  that  remarkable  mineral  called  terra  ligillata. 

Breslaw,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  Silefia,  ftands  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Olaw,  and  two  other  rivers.  It  is 
a  very  populous  city,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  foreign  merchants.  Here  is  a 
fquare  near  a  mile  round,  where  are,  on  one  fide,  three  grand 
warehoufes,  about  500  paces  in  length,  like  market-halls, 
full  of  fhops,  where  they  fell  filks,  fluffs,  fine  cloth  of  all 
colours,  iron  wares,  &c.  and  on  tlie  other  fide  are  the  houfcj 
of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong.  But  the  fait- market, 
in  refpecl  to  the  magnificent  houfes  round  it,  is  reckoned  the 
fineft  of  all  its  fquares. 

Crosse  n  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Boben :  it  is 
a  neat  old  city,  and  has  a  connderable  trade,  particularly  in 
linen  cloth  and  earthen  ware,  by  its  rivers. 

REMARKS. 

A  mifunderftanding  having  fome  time  fubfifted  between 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  in  relation  to  the 
Silesia  Loan,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  pofterity  to  know  the 
anfwer  that  was  given,  by  his  Britannic  Majefty's  order,  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia's  memorial  upon  that  occafion;  and  efpe- 
cially fo,  becaufe  there  is  great  knowlege  therein  contained 
of  maritime  and  commercial  affairs,  and  the  whole  is  drawn 
up  with  fuch  extraordinary  judgment  and  accuracy,  as  will 
ever  do  honour  to  thofe  celebrated  lawyers  whofe  names  are 
fuperfcribed  thereto. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle's  Letter,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's order,  to  Monfieur  Micmell,  the  king  of 
Pr  ussia's  fecretary  of  the  embafly,  in  anfwer  to  the  me- 
morial, and  other  papers,  delivered  by  Moi:fieur  Mi- 
chell  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, and  13th  of  December  laft.  Publifhed  by  au* 
thority.  London,  printed  by  Edward  Owen,  in  Warwick- 
Lane.     1753. 


S  I  R, 


Whitehall,  Feb.  8,  1753. 


I  loft  no  time  in  laying  before  the  king  the  memorial  which 
you  delivered  to  me,  on  the  23d  of  November  laft,  with  the 
papers  that  accompanied  it. 

His  Majefty  found  the  contents  of  it  fo  extraordinary,  that 
he  would  not  return  an  anfwer  to  ir,  or  take  any  refolutbn 
upon  it,  'till  he  had  cauftd  both  the  memorial,  and  the  £.x- 
pofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  which  you  put  into  my  hands  foon 
after,  by  way  of  justification  of  what  had  pafkd  at  Berlin, 
to  be  maturely  confidered,  and  'till  his  Majefty  {hould  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fet  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  admiralty 
here  in  the.r  true  light;  to  the  end  that  his  Pruflian  M.ijefty, 
and  the  whole  world,  might  be  rightly  informed  of  the  re- 
gularity of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  appear  to  .have  fol- 
lowed the  only  method  which  has  ever  been  practired  by  na- 
a  tions 
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tions  where  difputes  of  this  nature  could  happen,  and  ftrictly 
to  have  conformed  themfelves  to  the  law  of  nations,  univer 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  only  rule  in  fuch  cafes,  when  there  is 
nothing  ftipulated  to  the  contrary,  by  particular  treaties  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned. 

This  examination,  and  the  full  knowlege  of  the  facts  refult- 
ing  from  it,  will  fhew  fo  clearly  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  this  affair  was  referred  at 
Berlin,  that  it  is  not  doubted,  from  his  Pruffian  Majefty'sju- 
ftice  and  difcernment,  but  that  he  will  be  convinced  thereof, 
and  will  revoke  the  detention  of  the  fums  affigned  upon  Silefia, 
the  payment  of  which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  engaged  to  the 
emprefs  queen  to  take  upon  himfelf,  and  of  which  the  reim- 
burfement  was  an  exprefs  article  in  the  treaties  by  which  the 
ceflion  of  that  duchy  was  made. 

I,  therefore,  have  the  King's  orders  to  fend  you  the  report 
made  to  his  Majefty  upon  the  papers  abovementioned,  by 
Sir  George  Lee,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Dr  Paul, 
his  Majefty 's  advocate-general  in  the  courts  of  civil  law  ;  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder  and  Mr  Murray,  his  Majefty's  attorney  and 
follicitor-general.  This  report  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  received  and  acknowleged  by  authori- 
ties of  the  greateft  weight  in  all  countries ;  To  that  his  Ma- 
jefty does  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  have  the  effect  defired. 
The  points  upon  which  this  whole  affair  turns,  and  which 
are  decifive,  are, 

Firft,  That  affairs  of  this  kind  are,  and  can  be,  cognizable 
only  in  the  courts  belonging  to  that  power  where  the  feizure 
is  made;  and  confequently,  that  the  erecting  foreign  courts, 
or  jurifdictions,  elfewhere,  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  is  con- 
trary to  the  known  practice  of  all  nations  in  the  like  cafes, 
and  therefore  a  proceeding  which  none  can  admit. 
Secondly,  That  thofe  courts,  which  are  generally  ftiled  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  which  include  both  the  inferior  courts,  and 
the  courts  of  appeal,  always  decide  according  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  nations  only,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  there  are 
particular  treaties  between  the  powers  concerned,  which  have 
altered  the  difpofitions  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  deviate  from 
them. 

Thirdly,  That  thedecifions  in  the  cafes  complained  of  appear, 
by  the  inclofed  report,  to  have  been  made  fmgly,  upon  the 
rule  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  nations ;  which  rule  is  clearly 
eftablifhed,  by  the  conftant  practice  of  other  nations,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  greateft  men. 

Fourthly,  That  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  there  cannot  even 
be  pretended  to  be  any  treaty  that  has  altered  this  rule,  or  by 
virtue  of  which  the  parties  could  claim  any  privileges  which 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  them. 
Fifthly,  That  as,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  no  juft  grievance  can 
be  alleged,  nor  the  leaft  reafon  given,  for  faying,  That  juftice 
has  been  denied,  when  regularly  demanded;  and  as,  in  moft 
of  the  cafes  complained  of,  it  was  the  complainants  themfelves 
who  neglected  the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  it,  there 
cannot,  confequently,  be  any  juft  caufe,  or  foundation,  for 
reprizals. 

Sixthly,  That,  even  though  reprizals  might  be  juftified  by 
the  known  and  general  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  appears 
by  the  report,  and  indeed  from  confiderations  which  muft 
occur  to  every  body,  that  fums  due  to  the  kings  fubjects  by 
the  emprefs  queen,  and  affigned  by  her  upon  Silefia,  of  which 
fums  his  Pruffian  Majefty  took  upon  himfelf  the  payment, 
both  by  the  treaty  of  Breflau,  and  by  that  of  Drefden,  in 
confideration  of  the  ceflion  of  that  country,  and  which,  by 
virtue  of  that  very  ceflion,  ought  to  have  been  fully  and  ab- 
folutely  difcharged  in  the  year  1745,  that  is  to  fay,  one  year 
before  any  of  the  facts  complained  of  did  happen ;  could  not, 
either  in  juftice  or  reafon,  or  according  to  what  is  the  con- 
ftant practice  between  all  the  moft  refpectable  powers,  be 
feized,  or  flopped,  by  way  of  reprizals. 
The  feveral  facts  which  are  particularly  mentioned  above, 
are  fo  clearly  ftated  and  proved,  in  the  inclofed  report,  that 
I  fhall  not  repeat  the  particular  reafons  and  authorities  alleged 
in  fupport  of  them,  and  in  juftification  of  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  in  queftion.  The  King  is  perfuaded,  that  thefe 
reafons  will  be  fufficient,  alfo,  to  determine  the  judgment  of 
all  impartial  people  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
It  is  material  to  obferve  upon  this  fubject,  that  this  debt  on 
Silefia  was  contracted  by  the  late  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth, 
who  engaged  not  only  to  fulfil  the  conditions  expreffed  in  the 
contract,  but  even  to  give  the  creditors  fuch  further  fecurity 
as  they  might  afterwards  reafonably  afk.  This  condition  has 
been  very  ill  performed  by  a  transfer  of  the  debt,  which  had 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  perfon  to  feize  and  confifcate  it. 
You  will  not  be  furprized,  Sir,  that,  in  an  affair  which  has 
fo  greatly  alarmed  the  whole  nation,  whoare  intitled  to  that 
protection  which  his  Majefty  cannot  difpenfe  with  himfelf 
from  granting,  the  King  has  taken  time  to  have  things  ex- 
amined to  the  bottom,  and  that  his  Majefty  finds  himfelf 
obliged,  by  the  facts,  to  adhere  to  the  juftice  and  legality  of 
what  has  been  done  in  his  courts,  and  not  to  admit  the  irre- 
gular proceedings  which  have  been  carried  on  elfewhere. 
The  late  war  furnifhed  many  inftances,  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  all  Europe  how  fcrupuloufly  the  courts  here  do  ju- 
ftice upon  fuch  occafions.  They  did  not  even  avail  them- 
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felves  of  an  open  war,  to  feize  or  detain  the  effects  of  the 
enemy,  when  it  appeared  that  thofe  effects  were  taken  wrong- 
fully before  the  war.  This  circumftance  muft  do  honour  to 
their  proceedings,  and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fhew,  that  it 
was  as  little  neceffary  as  proper,  to  have  rccourfe  elfewhere 
to  proceedings  intirely  new  and  Unufual. 
The  King  is  fully  perfuaded,  that  what  has  patted  at  Berlin, 
has  been  occalioned  fingly  by  the  ill-grounded  informations 
which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  has  received  of  thefe  affairs;  and 
does  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that,  when  his  Pruffian  Majefty 
fhall  fee  them  in  their  true  light,  his  natural  difpofitions  to 
juftice  and  equity,  will  induce  him  immediately  to  rectifv  the 
fteps  which  have  been  occafioncd  by  thofe  informations,  and 
to  complete  the  payment  of  the  debt  charged  on  the  duchy  of 
Silefia,  according  to  his  engagements  for  that  purpofe. 

1  am,  with  much  Confideration, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moft  Obedient^ 
Humble  Servant, 

HOLLES    NEWCASTIE. 

To  the  KING'S  Moft  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 

In  obedience  to  your  Majefty's  commands,  fignified  to  us  by 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  We  have  taken  the  memorial, 
fentence  of  the  Pruffian  commiffioners,  and  lifts  marked  A  and 
B,  which  were  delivered  to  his  grace  by  Monfieur  Michell, 
the  Pruffian  fecretary  here,  on  the  23d  of  November  laft,  and 
alfo  the  printed  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  which  was  deli- 
vered to  his  grace  the  13th  of  December  laft,  into  our  fe- 
rious  confideration  ;  and  we  have  directed  the  proper  officer 
to  feafch  the  regifters  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  inform 
us  how  the  matter  appeared  from  the  proceedings  there,  in 
relation  to  the  cafes  mentioned  in  the  faid  lifts  A  and  B, 
which  he  has  accordingly  done. 

And  your  Majefty  having  commanded  us  to  report  our 
opinion,  concerning  the  nature  ahd  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Pruffian  commiffion,  mentioned  in  the 
faid  memorial,  and  of  the  claim,  or  demand,  pretended  to  be 
founded  thereupon,  and  how  far  the  fame  are  confiftent 
with,  or  contrary  to,  the  law  of  nations,  and  any  treaties 
fubfifting  between  your  Majefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  admiralty  jurifdiction,  and  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom: 

For  the  greater  perfpicuity,  we  beg  leave  to  fubmit  our  thoughts 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  the  following  method: 
Firft,  To  ftate  the  clear  eftablifhed  principles  of  law. 
Secondly,  To  ftate  the  fact. 
Thirdly,  To  apply  the  law  to  the  fact. 
Fourthly,  To  obferve  upon  the  queftions,  rules,  and  reafon- 
ings  alleged  in  the  faid  memorial,  fentence  of  the  Pruffian 
commiffioners,  and  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  which  carry 
the  appearance  of  objections,  to  what  we  fhall  advance  upon 
the  former  heads. 
Firft,  As  to  the  law. 

When  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make 
prizes  of  the  mips,  goods,  and  effects,  of  each  other,  upon  the 
high  feas:  whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may  be 
acquired  by  capture  at  fea  ;  but  the  property  of  a  friend  can- 
not be  taken,  provided  he  obferves  his  neutrality. 
Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  eftablifhed, 
That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend, 
may  be  taken. 

That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  fhip  of  an 
enemy,  ought  to  be  reftored. 

That  contraband  goods,  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  a  friend,  may  be  taken  as  prize,  becaufe  fupplying 
the  enemy  with  what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war, 
is  a  departure  from  neutrality. 

By  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  univerfally  and  immemorially 
received,  there  is  an  eftablifhed  method  of  determination, 
whether  the  capture  be  or  be  not  lawful  prize. 
Before  the  fhip  or  goods  can  be  difpofed  of  by  the  captor,  there 
muft  be  a  regular  judicial  proceeding,  wherein  both  parties 
may  be  heard,  and  condemnation  thereupon  as  prize,  in  a 
court  of  admiralty,  judging  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
treaties. 

The  proper  and  regular  court  for  thefe  condemnations,  is  the 
court  of  that  ftate  to  whom  the  captor  belongs. 
The  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  with  or  without  coffs 
or  damages,  muft,  in  the  firft  inftance,  come  merely  from 
the  fhip  taken,  viz.  the  papers  on  board,  and  the  examina- 
tion, on  oath,  of  the  mafter,  and  other  principal  officers ; 
for  which  purpofe  there  are  officers  of  admiralty  in  all  the  con- 
fiderable  fea-ports  of  every  maritime  power  at  war,  to  ex- 
amine the  captains,  and  other  principal  officers  of  every  fhip, 
brought  in  as  prize,  upon  general  and  impartial  interrogato- 
ries :  if  there  do  not  appear  from  thence  ground  to  condemn, 
as  enemies  property,  or  contraband  goods  going  to  the 
9  P  enemy, 
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enemy,  there  muft  be  an  acquittal,  unlefs,  from  the  afore- 
faid  evidence,   the  property  fhall  appear  fo   doubtlul,  that  it 
is  reafonable  to  go  into  further  proof  thereof. 
A  claim  of  fhip,  or  goods,  mutt  be  fupported  by  the  oath  ot 
form-  body,  at  leaft  as  to  belief.  . 

The  law  of  nations  requires  good  faith  :  therefore  every  inip 
muft  be  provided  with  complete  and  genuine  papers,  and  the 
mafter,  at  leaft,  mould  be  privy  to  the  truth  of  the  trani- 

a£tion.  ,        , , 

To  inforce  thefe  rules,  .f  there  be  falfe  or  colourable  papers ; 
if  any  papers  be  thrown  over-board  ;  if  the  mafter  and  officers 
examined  in  preparatory  grofsly  prevancatej  if  proper 
Ihips-papers  are  not  on  board  ;  or   if  the  mafter  and  crew 
cannot  fay  whether  fhip  or  cargo  be  the  property  of  a  friend 
or  enemy:  the  law  of  nations  allows,  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  degrees  of  mifbehaviour  or  fufpicion,  arifing  from  the 
fault  of  the  fhip  taken,  and  other  circumftances  ot  the  cafe, 
colts  to  be  paid,  or  not  to  be  received,  by  the  claimant,  in 
cafe  of  acquittal  and  reftitution.     On  the  otner   hand,  ft  a 
feizure  is  made  without  probable  caufe,  the  captor  is  adjudged 
to  pay  cofts  and  damages :  for  which  purpofe,  all  privateers 
are  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour  ;  and 
this  is  referred  to,  and   exprefsly  ftipulated  by,  many  trea- 
ties *      [See  our  articles  Privateers,  and  Maritime, 
or  Marine  Affairs,  and  Treaties  ot  Commerce.] 
*  Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,    17  Feb.    1668, 
art    ,3  —Treaty  1  Dec.  1674,  art.  10.— Treaty  between 
England   and  France,   at  St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art. 
TO —Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,   Sept.  20,   1697, 
between   F.ance  and  Holland,  art.  30.— Treaty  of  com- 
merce at  Utrecht,  31  March,  1713,  between  Great- Britain 
and  France,  art.  29. 
Though  from  the  fhips  papers,  and  the  preparatory  exami- 
nations, the  property  does  not  fufficiently  appear  to  be  ncu  - 
tral,  the  claimant  is  often  indulged  with  time,  to  fend  over 
affidavits  to  fupply  that  defedt  :  if  he  will  not  fhew  the  pro- 
perty, by  fufficient  affidavits,  to  be  neutral,  it  is  prefumed  to 
belong  to  the  enemy.     Where  the  property  appears  from 
evidence  not  on  board  the  fhip,  the  captor  is  juftified   in 
bringing  her  in,  and  excufed   paying  cofts,  becaufe  he  is 
not  in  fault ;  or,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
may  be  juftly  intitled  to  receive  his  colts. 
If  the  fentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty  is  thought  to  be  er- 
roneous, there  is  in  every  maritime  country  a  fuperior  court 
of  review,  confuting  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons,  to 
which  the  parties  who  think  themfelves  aggrieved  may  ap- 
peal ;  and  this  fuperior  court  judges  by  the  fame  rule  which 
governs  the  court  of  admiralty,  viz.  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  treaties  fubfilting  with  that  neutral  power  whofe  fubje£ 
is  a  party  before  them.  .     .,  , 

If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowlegement  of  the  juitice 
of  the  fentence  by  the  parties  themfelves,  and  conclufive. 
This  manner  of  trial   and  adjudication  is  fupporttd,  alluded 
to,  and  inforced,  by  many  treaties  *. 

*  As  appears  with  refpeft  to  courts  of  admiralty  adjudging 
the  prizes  taken  by  thofe  of  their  own  nation,  and  with 
refpeft  to  the  witneffes  to  be  examined  in  thofe  cafes,  from 
the  following  treaties  -.—Treaty  between  England  and 
Holland,  1 7  Feb.  1 668,  art.  9  and  1 4.— Treaty  1  Dec.  1 674. 
art.  11.— Treatv  29  April,  1689,  art.  12,  13.— Treaty 
between  England  and  Spain,  23  May,  1667,  art.  23.— 
Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,  20  Sept.  1697,  between 
France  and  Holland,  art.  26  and  31.— Treaty  between 
England  and  France,  3  Nov.  1655,  art.  17  and  18.— 
Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  at  St 
Germains,  29  March,  1632,  art.  5  and  6.— Treaty  at 
St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art..  7 — Treaty  of  com- 
merce between  Great-Britain  and  France,  at  Utrecht, 
51  March,  1713,  art.  26  and  30.— Treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  29  Nov.  1669,  art.  23  and  34. 
Heineccius,  who  was  privy-counfellor  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  held  in  the  greateft  elteem,  in  his  treatife  de 
Navibus  ob  vefturam  vetitarum  mercium  commiflis, 
cap.  2.  §  17  and  18.  fpeaks  of  this  method  of  trial. 
With  refpeft  to  appeals,  or  reviews  :— From  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  1  Dec.  1674,  art.  12.  as  it 
is  explained  by  art.  z.  of  the  treaty  at  Weitminfter, 
6  Feb.  1715-16. — Treaty  between  England  and  France, 
at  St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art.  12.— Treaty  of  com- 
merce at  Ryfwick,  20  Sept.  1697,  between  France  and 
Holland,  art.  33.— Treaty  of  commerce  at  Utrecht, 
31  March,  1713,  between  Great-Britain  and  France, 
art.  31  and  32  ;  and  other  treaties. 

In  this  method  all  captures  at  fea  were  tried,  during  the  laft 
war,  by  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  fubmitted 
to  by  the  neutral  powers.  In  this  method,  by  courts  of  ad- 
miralty acting  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  particular 
treaties  all  captures  at  fea  have  immemorially  been  judged  cf, 
in  every  country  of  Europe  :  any  other  method  of  trial  would 
be  manifeftly  unjuft,  abfurd,  and  impra&icable. 
Though  the  law  of  nations  be  the  general  rule,  yet  it  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  between  two  powers,  be  varied  or  de- 
parted from  ;  and  where  there  is  an  alteration  or  exception, 
introduced  by  particular  treaties,  that  is.  the  law  between  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  and  the  law  of  nations  only  governs  fo 
far  as  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  the  treaty. 


Thus,  by  the  law  of  nations,  where  two  powers  are  at  war* 
all  fhips  are  liable  to  be  flopped,  and  examined  to  whom  thev 
belong,  and  whether  they  are  carrying  contraband  goods  tt> 
the  enemy  :  but  particular  treaties  have  enjoined  a  lefs  de- 
gree of  fearch,  on  the  faith  of  producing  folemn  paffports, 
and  formal  evidences  of  property,  duly  attefted. 
Particular  treaties  too  have  inverted  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and,  by  agreement,  declared  the  goods  of  a  friend, 
on  board  the  fhip  of  an  enemy,  to  be  prize  ;  and  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend,  to  be  free,  as 
appears  from  the  treaties  already  mentioned,  and  many 
others  *. 

*  Particularly  by  the  aforefaid  treaty  between  England  and 
Holland,  1  Dec.  1674;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between 
Grcat-Biitain  and  France. 

So  likewife,  by  particular  treaties,  fome  goods  reputed  con- 
traband by  the  law  of  nations,  are  declared  to  be  free. 
If  a  fubjedt  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  is  injured  by,  or  has  a  de- 
mand upon,  any  perfon  here,  he  ought  to  apply  to  your  Ma- 
jefty's  courts  of  juftice,  which  are  equally  open  and  indiffe- 
rent to  foreigner  or  native  :  fo  vice  verfa,  if  a  fubjedt  here  is 
wronged  by  a  perfon  living  in  the  dominions  of  his  Pruffian 
Majefty,  he  ought  to  apply  for  redrefs  in  the  king  of  Pruffia'* 
courts  of  juftice. 

If  the  matter  of  complaint  be  a  capture  at  fea  during  war, 
and  the  queftion  relative  to  prize,  he  ought  to  apply  to  the 
judicatures  eftablifhed  to  try  thefe  queftions. 
The  law  of  nations  founded  upon  juftice,  equity,  conve- 
nience, and  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  confirmed  by  long 
ufage,  don't  allow  of  reprifals,  except  in  cafe  of  violent  in- 
juries, directed  or  fupported  by  the  ftate,  and  juftice  abfo- 
lutely  denied,  in  re  minime  dubia,  by  all  the  tribunals,  and 
aftcrv/ards  by  the  prince. 

*  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Paci6,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  §.  4,  5. 

Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  31  July,  1667,  art- 
3 1 .  Reprifals  fhall  not  be  granted  'till  juftice  has  been  de- 
manded according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law. 
Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwic,  20  Sept.  1697,  between 
France  and  Holland,  art.  4.  Reprifals  fhall  not  be  granted, 
but  on  manifeft  denial  of  juftice. 

Where  the  judges  are  left  free,  and  give  fentence  according 
to  their  conlcience,  though  it  fhould  be  erroneous,  that  would 
be  no  ground  for  reprifals.  Upon  doubtful  queftions,  diffe- 
rent men  think  and  judge  differently ;  and  all  a  friend  can 
defire  is,  that  juftice  fhould  be  as  impartially  adminiftred  to 
him,  as  it  is  to  the  fubjects  of  that  prince  in  whofe  courts  the 
matter  is  tried. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  FACT. 

We  have  fubjoined  here  two  lifts,  tallying  with  thofe  marked 
A  and  B,  which  were  delivered  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  by  Monf.  Michell,  with  the  faid  memorial,  the  23d  of 
November  laft,  and  are  alfo  printed  at  the  end  of  the  faid  Ex- 
pofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  as 
to  the  lift  A,  which  contains  18  fhips,  and  their  cargoes, 

4  If  ever  taken,  were  reftored  by  the  captors  themfelves, 
to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  Pruffians,  who  never  have  com- 
plained in  any  court  of  juftice  here. 

1  Was  reftored  by  fentence,  with  full  cofts  and  damages, 
which  were  liquidated  at  2801 1.  12 s.   id.  fterling. 

3  Ships  were  reftored  by  fentence,  with  freight,  for  fuch 

of  the  goods  as  manifeftly  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and 
were  condemned. 

4  Ships  were  reftored  by  fentence,  but  the  cargoes,  or  part 
of  them,  condemned  as  prize  or  contraband,  and  are 
not  now  alleged,  in  the  lifts  A  or  B,  to  have  been 
Pruffian  property. 

5  Ships  and  cargoes  were  reftored  by  fentence,  but  the 
claimant  fubje&ed  to  pay  cofts,  becaufe,  from  the  fhip- 
papers,  and  preparatory  examinations,  there  was  ground 
to  have  condemned,  and  the  reftitution  was  decreed 
merely  on  the  faith  of  affidavits  afterwards  allowed. 

1  Ship  and  cargo  was  reftored  by  fentence  upon  an  ap- 
—  peal,  but,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  capture,  with- 
18     out  cofts  on  either  fide. 

There  need  no  obfervations  upon  this  lift.  As  to  the  eight 
cafes  firft  above-mentioned,  theie  cannot  be  the  colour  of 
complaint. 

As  to  the  four  next,  the  goods  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been 
rightly  condemned,  either  as  enemy's  f  roperty  or  contraband, 
for  they  are  not  now  mentioned  in  the  lifts  A  or  B. 
If  contraband,  the  fhip  could  have  neither  freight  nor  colts, 
and  the  fentences  were  favourable  in  reftoring  the  fhips,  upon 
prefumption  that  the  owners  of  the  fhips  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  or  owners  thereof.  If  entm)  s 
property,  the  fhips  could  not  be  entitled  to  freight,  becaufe 
the  bills. of  lading  were  falfe,  and  purported  the  property  to 
belong  to  Pruffians. 

The  fhip*  O'u'd  not  be  entitled  to  cofts,  bec?ufethe  cargoes, 
or  part  of  them,  being  lawful  prize,  the  fhips  were  rightly 
brought  in. 

As  the  fix  remaining  fhips  and  c-rgoes  were  reftor  d,  the 
only  qu.Tnoo  mult  be,  upon  th?  p;  yingor  n  it  teteiving  cofts, 
which  depends  upon  the  ciicun.itancea  of  the  capture,  t i.e 
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fairnefs  of  the  fhip's  documents,  and  conduct  of  her  crew ;  and 
neither  the  Pruflian  commiflioners,  the  faid  memorial,  or 
faid  Expofition  des  Motifs,  Sec.  alleges  a  fnigle  reafon  why, 
upon  the  particular  circumftances  of  thefe  cales,  the  fentenceo 
were  wrong. 
As  to  the  lift  B. 

Every  fhip  on  board  which  the  fubjects  of  Priiflla  claim  to 
have  had  property,  was  bound  to,  or  from,  a  port  of  the 
enemy ;  and  many  of  them  appeared  clearly  to  be,  in  part, 
laden  with  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  either  under  their  own, 
or  fictitious  names. 

In  every  inftance  where  it  is  fuggefted  that  any  part  of  the 
cargo  belonged  to  a  Pruflian  fubject,  though  his  property  did 
not  appear  from  the  fhip's  papers,  or  preparatory  examina- 
tions, which  it  ought  to  have  done,  fufficient  time  was  in- 
dulged to  that  Pruflian  fubjedt,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  the 
property  was  bona  fide  in  him  ;  and  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
himfelf  has  been  received  as  proof  of  the  property  of  the  Pruf- 
fian,  fo  as  to  intitlc  him  to  re  ;itution. 
Where  the  party  won't  fwear  at  all,  or  fwears  evafively,  it 
is  plain  he  only  lends  his  name  to  cover  the  enemy's  property, 
as  often  came  out  to  be  the  cafe,  beyond  the  poflibility  of 
doubt. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  -9-^,  1747,  from  Monf.  Andrie,  to  his 
Pruflian  Majefty,  exhibited  in  a  caufe,  and  certified  to  be  a 
true  extract  by  Monf.  Michell,  under  his  hand,  that  this  co- 
lourable manner  of  fcreening  the  goods  of  the  enemy  was 
ftated  in  the  following  words  : 
«  Your  Majefty's  fubjects  ought  not  to  load  on  board  neutral 

*  fhips  any  goods  really  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  England, 

*  but  to  load  them  for  their  own  account,  whereby  they  may 
«  fafely  fend  them  to  any  country  they  fhall  think  proper, 
c  without  running  any  rifk  :  then,  if  privateers  commit  any 

*  damage  to  the  fhips  belonging  to  your  Mojetty's  fubjects, 

*  you  may  depend  on  full  juftice  being  done  here,  as  in  all 
«  the  like  cafes  hath  been  done.' 

X,ift  B  contains  thirty- three  cafes : 

2  Two  of  them  never  came  before  a  court  of  juftice  in 
England,  but  (if  taken)  were  reftored  by  the  captors 
tbemfelves,  to  the  intire  fatisfaction  of  the  owners. 

16     In  fixteen  of  them,  the  goods  cl  timed  bv  the  Pruflian 
fubjedt  appear  to  have   been  actually  reftored,  by  fen 
tence,  to  the  mafters  of  the  fhips  in  which  they  were 
laden  j  and,  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  fea,  the  mafter  is  in 
the  place  of  the  lader,  and  anfwerable  to  him. 

14     In  fourteen  of  the  cafes,  the  Pruflian  property  was  not 
verified  by  the  (hip's  papers,  or  preparatory  examina- 
tions, or  claimant's  own  affidavit,  which  he  was  allowed 
time  to  make. 
I     And  the  other  caufe,  with  refpect  to  part  of  the  goods, 

—     is  ftill  depending,  neither  party  having  moved  for  judg- 

33  ment  *.  And  fo  confeious  were  the  claimants  that  the 
court  of  admiralty  did  right,  there  is  not  an  appeal,  in 
a  fingle  inftance,  in  lift  B,  and  but  one  in  lift  A. 

*  The  Pruflian  has  fince  applied  for  judgment,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  and  obtained  reflitution. 

Thirdly,  To  apply  the  LA  W  to  the  FACT. 

The  fixthqueftion  in  the  faid  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  ftates 
the  right  of  reprifals  to  be,  Puifqu'on  leur  a  fi  lung  terns  de- 
nie  toute  la  juftice,  qu'ils  etoient  fondes  de  demander. 
The  faid  memorial  founds  the  juftice  and  propriety  of  his 
Pruflian  Majefty 's  having  recouife  to  reprilals,  becaufe  his 
fubjects,  N'ont  pu  -btenir  jufqu'a  prefent  aucune  juftice  des 
tribunaux  Anglois  qu'ils  ont  reclames,  ou  du  gouvernment 
auquel  ils  ont  porte  leurs  plaintes.  And  in  another  part  of 
the  memorial  it  is  put,  Apres  avoir  en  vain  demande  des 
reparations  de  ceux  qui  feuls  pouvoient  les  faire. 
The  contrary  of  all  which  is  maniteft,  from  the  above  ftate, 
and  lifts  hereto  annexed. 

In  fix  of  the  cafes  fpecified,  (if  fuch  captures  ever  were  made) 
the  Pruflian  fubjects  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  refticu- 
tion  made  by  the  captors,  that  they  never  complained  in  any 
court  whatfoever  in  this  kingdom. 

The  reft  were  judged  of  by  a  court  of  admiralty,  the  only 
proper  court  to  decide  of  captures  at  fea,  both  with  refpect 
to  the  reftitution  and  the  damages  and  cofts,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  the  only  proper  rule  to  decide  by  : 
and  juftice  has  been  done  by  the  court  of  admiralty  fo  impar- 
tially, that  all  the  fhips  alleged  in  lift  A  to  have  been  Pruflian, 
were  reftored;  and  all  the  cargoes  mentioned  in  either  lift, 
A  or  B,  were  reftored,  excepting  15,  one  of  which  is  ftill 
undetermined. 

And,  in  all  cafes  in  both  lifts,  juftice  was  done,  fo  intirelv 
to  the  conviction  of  the  private  confeience  of  the  Pruflian 
claimants,  that  they  have  acquiefced  under  the  fentences, 
without  appealing,  except  in  one  fingle  inftance,  where  the 
part  of  the  fentence  complained  of  was  reverfed. 
Though  the  Pruflian  claimants  muft  know,  that,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  they  ought  not  to  complain  to  their  own  fovereian, 
'till  injuftice,  in  re  minime  dubia,  was  finally  done  them, 
paft  redrefs ;  and  though  they  muft  know  that  rule  of  the  law 


of  nations  held  more  ftrongly  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe  the? 
property  of  the  prize  was  given  to  the  captors,  arid  ought; 
therefore,  to  be  litigated  with  them.  The  Piuflian,  who,  by 
his  own  acquiefcence,  iubmits  to  the  captors  havirlg  the  prize, 
cannot  afterwaids,  with  juftice,  make  a  deiiianu  upon  the 
ftate.  if  the  fentence  was  wrong,  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of 
the  Prufliin  that  it  was  not  red  relied.  But  it  is  not  attempted 
to  be  fhewn  even  now,  that  theie  fentences  were  uijuft  in 
any  part  of  them,  according  to  the  evidence  aid  cucurn- 
ftances  appearing  before  the  court  of  adiniialty,  and  that  is 
the  criterion. 

Eor  as  to  the  Pruflian  commiflion  to  examine  thefe  cafes,  ex 
parte,  upon  new  fuggeftions,  it  never  was  attempted  in  any 
country  of  the  world  before  :  p-ize,  or  not  prize,  mttft  be 
determined  by  courts  of  admiralty  belonging   10   the  power 
whofe  fubjects  make   the   capture  :  every   foreign  prince  iri 
amity  has  a  right  to  demand  that  juftice  fhill  be  done  his  fub- 
jtcts  in  thofe  courts,  according  to  the  Lw  of  nations,  or  par- 
ticular treaties,   where  any  are  fubiifting.     If  in   re  minime 
dubia  thefe  courts  proceed  upon  f  undations  directly  oppofitc 
to  the  law  of  nations,  or  fubfifting  treaties,   the  neutral  ftate 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  fuch  a  determination. 
But  theie  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  any   other  equitable 
method  of  trial.     All  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have, 
when  at  war,   from  the  earlieft  times*  universally  proceeded 
in  this  way,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  powers  at  peace. 
Nay,  the  perfons  acting  under  this  extraordinary  and  unheard- 
of  commiflion  from  his  Pruflian  Majeftyj  don't   pretend   to 
fay,   that,   in   the  four  cafes  of  goods  condemned  here,  for 
which  fatisfaction  is  demanded  in  lift  A,  the  property  really 
belonged  to  Pruflian  fubjects  :   but  they  profefs  to  proceed  up- 
on this  principle,  evidently  falfc,  that,   though  thefe  cargoes 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  yet  being  on  board  any  neutral  fhip, 
they  were  not  liable  to  enquiry,  feizure  or  condemnation. 
Fourthly,  From  the  queftions,  rules,  rea'onings,  and  matters 
alleged  in  the   faid   memorial,  fentence  of  the  Pruflian  com- 
miflioners, and  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  the  following  pro- 
portions mav  be  drawn,  as  carrying  the   appearance  of  ob- 
jections to  what  has  been  above  laid  down. 

Firft    PROPOSITION; 

That*  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy  cafiriot 
be  taken  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend  :  and  this  fhe  Pruf- 
fian  commiflioners  lay  down  as  the  bafisof  all  they  have  pre- 
tended to  do. 

Anfwer.  The  contrary  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  beirg  dif- 
puted  :  it  may  be  proved  by  the  authorities  of  every  writer 
upon  the  law  of  nations ;  fome  of  different  countries  are  re- 
ferred to*,  't  may  be  proved  by  the  conftant  practice,  an- 
cient and  modern;  but  the  general  rule  cannot  be  more 
ftrongly  approved,  than  by  the  exception  which  particular 
treaties  have  made  to  it  f . 

*  11  Confolato  del  Mare,  cap.  273',  exprefsly  fays,  The  ene- 
my's goods  found  on  board  a  friend's  fhip,  ALU  be  confif- 
cated.     Aid  this  is  a  book  of  great  au  honty. 
Grotius  de  jure  Belli  ac  Pacis;  lib.  lii.  cap.  1.  §   5.  nu- 
mero  4,  in  the  notes,  ci'es  this  pafla^e  in  the  11  Con:ola.o, 
in  his  notes  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.   §.  6. 
Loccenius  de  Jure  Maritimo,  lib.  ii    cap.  4.   §.  12. 
Voet  de  Jure  Mihtari,  cap    c.  nu  21. 
Heineccius,  the  learned  Pruifian  before  quoted,  deNavi- 
bus  ob    Vecturam  vetitarum   Merciurft    commiffis,  cap.  2. 
§.  9,  is  clear  and  explicit  upon  this  point. 
Bynkershoec   Quasiliones  Juris  Publici,  lib.  i.    cap.  14. 
per  totum. 

Zoucn  (an  Englifhmon)  in  his  book  de  Judicio  inter  Gen- 
res, pars  2     §.  8.  numero  6. 

Treaty  between  Great-Britain  and  Sweden,  23  Oft  1661, 
art  12  and  13.— Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, 29  Ncv.  1669,  art  2d — And  the  paffport,  or  cer- 
tificate, fettled  by  that  treaty,  are  material  as  to  this  point. 

•j-  Treaty  betv.  een  France  and  England,  24  Feb  .6  7,  art.  3. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France  and  England,  71  3,  ait. 
17. — Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  17  Feb.  1668, 
art.  10.— Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  1  Dec. 
1674,  art.  8. — Treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  10 
July,  1654,  art.  23. — Tieaty  between  Fiance  and  the  States 
General  at  Utrecht,  n  April,   «/»3>  arc.  26. 

Second    PROPOSITION. 

It  is  alleged  that  lord  Carteret,  in  1744,  by  two  verbal  de- 
clarations, gave  aflurances  in  your  Majefty's  name,  that  no- 
thing on  board  a  Pruflian  fhip  fhould  be  feized,  except  con- 
traband ;  confequently,  that  all  effects  not  contraband,  be- 
longing to  the  efiemy,  fhould  be  free,  and  that  thefe  aflur- 
ances were  afterwards  confirmed  in  writing,  by  lordChefter- 
field,  the  5th  of  January,   1747. 

Anfwer.  The  fad  makes  this  queftion  not  very  material, 
becaufe  there  are  but  four  inftances,  in  lifts  A  or  B,  where 
any  goods  on  board  a  Pruflian  fhip  have  been  condemned, 
and  no  fatisfaction  is  pretended  to  be  demanded  for  any  of 
thofe  four  cargoes  and  lifts  A  and  B:  however,  it  may  bs 
proper  to  fhew  how  groundlcfs  this  pretence  is. 
Taking  the  words  alleged  to  have  been  faid  by  lord  Carteret, 
as  they  are  ftated,  they  don't  warrant  the  inferences  endea- 
voured 
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Voured  to  be  drawn  from  them ;  they  import  no  new  ftipu- 
lation,  different  from  the  law  of  nations,  but  exprefsly  profefs 
to  treat  the  Pruffians  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  fubjeds  of 
other  neutral  powers  under  the  like  circumftances,  i.  e.  with 
whom  there  was  no  particular  treaty :  for  the  reference  to 
other  neutral  power,  cannot  be  underftood  to  communicate 
the  terms  of  any  particular  treaty.  It  is  not  fo  faid.  The 
treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
&c.  all  differ.  Who  can  fay  which  was  communicated  ? 
There  would  be  no  reciprocity  ;  the  king  of  Pruffia  don't 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  claufes  to  which  other  powers  have, 
by  their  refpective  treaties,  agreed.  No  Pruffian  goods,  on 
board  an  enemy's  fhips,  have  ever  been  condemned  here  ;  and 
yet  they  ought,  if  the  treaties  with  Holland  were  to  be  the  rule 
between  Great-Britain  and  Pruffia;  nay,  if  thefe  treaties  were 
to  be  the  rule,  all  now  contended  for,  on  the  part  of  Pruffia, 
is  clearly  wrong:  becaufe,  by  treaty,  the  Dutch,  in  the  laft 
refort,  are  to  apply  to  the  court  of  appeal  here. 

Treaty  of  alliance  between   Great-Britain  and  Holland,  at 
Weftminfter,  the  6th  of  February,   1715-16,  article  2. 

1  Whereas  fomedifputes  have  happened,  touching  the  expla- 

«  nation  of  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  marine,  in  1674,  it 

4  is  agreed  and  concluded,  for  deciding  any  difficulty  upon 

«  that  matter,  to  declare,  by   thefe  prefents,  that,  by  the 

*  provifions  mentioned   in  the  faid  article,  are  meant  thofe 

*  which  are  received  by  cuftom  in  Great-Britain  and  in  the 

*  United  Provinces,  and  always  have  been  received,  and 
'  which  have  been  granted,  and  always  are  granted,  in  the 

*  like  cafe,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  countries,  and  to 

*  every  foreign  nation.' 

Lord  Carteret  is  faid  twice  to  have  refufed,  in  which  Monf. 
Andrie  acquiefces,  to  give  any  thing  in  writing,  as  not  ufual 
in  England. 

Supposing  the  converfations  to  mean  no  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  courfe,  that  juftice  fhould  be  done  to  the  Pruffians, 
in  like  manner  as  to  any  other  neutral  power  with  whom 
there  was  no  treaty  ;  there  was  no  occafion  for  inftruments 
in  writing,  becaufe  in  England  the  crown  never  interferes 
with  the  courfe  of  juftice.  No  order,  or  intimation,  is  ever 
given  to  any  judge.  Lord  Carteret,  therefore,  knew  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  of  admiralty  to  do  equal  juftice, 
and  that  they  would,  of  themfelves,  do  what  he  faid  to  Monf. 
Andrie. 

Had  it  been  intended,  by  agreement,  to  introduce  between 
Pruffia  and  England  a  variation,  in  any  particular,  from  the 
law  of  nations,  and,  confequently,  a  new  rule  for  the  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  by,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  folemn 
treaty,  in  writing,  properly  authorized  and  authenticated  ; 
the  memory  of  it  could  not  otherwife  be  preferved,  the  par- 
ties interefted,  and  the  courts  of  admiralty  could  not,  other- 
wife,  take  notice  of  it. 

But  lord  Chefterfield's  confirmation,  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  of 
January,  1747,  being  relied  upon,  the  books  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  office  have  been  fearched,  and  the  letter  to  Monf. 
Michell  is  found,  which  is  verbatim  as  follows: 

«  Monfieur,  a  Whitehall,  le  5  Jaiw,  1747-8. 

*  Ayant  eu  l'honneur  de  recevoir  les  ordres  du  roy  fur  ce  qui 
'  a  forme  le  fujet  du  memoire,  que  vous  m'avez  remis,  du 
«  8  de  ce  Mois,  N.  S.     Je  n'ai  pas  voulu  tarder  a  vous  in- 

*  former,  que  fa  Majefte,  pour  ne  rien  omettre,  par  ou  elle 
'  peut  temoigner  fes  attentions  envers  le  Roy  votre  maitre, 

*  ne  fait  nulle  difficulte  de  declarer,  qu'elle  n'a  jamais  eu 

*  l'intention  ni  ne  l'aura  jamais,  de  donner  le  moindre  em- 

*  pechement  a  la  navigation  des  fujets  Pruffiens,  tant  qu'ils 
«  auront  foin  d'exercer  leur  commerce  d'une  maniere  licite, 

*  et  conformement  a  l'ancien  ufage  etabli  et  reconnu  parmi 

*  les  puiffances  neutres. 

*  Que  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne  ne  peut  pas  ignorer,  qu'il  y  a 

*  des  traites  de  commerce  qui  fubfiftent  actuellement,  entre 

*  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  certains  etats  neutres,  et  qu'au 

*  moyen  des  engagements  formellement  contracted  de  part  et 

*  d'autre,  par  ces  memes  traites,  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  ma- 

*  niere  d'exercer  leur  commerce  reciproquement,  a  ete  finale- 

*  ment  conftate  et  regie. 

*  Qu'en  meme  terns  il  ne  paroit  point,  qu'aucun  traite  de  la 

*  nature  fufdite  exifte  a  prejent,  ou  a  jamais  exifte,  entre  fa 

*  Majefte  et  le  roy  de  Pruffe  ;  mais,  que  pourtant,  cela  n'a 
'  jamais  empeche  que  les  fujets  Pruffiens  n'ayent  ete  favorises 

*  par  l'Angleterre,  par  raport  a  leur  navigation,  autant  que 

*  les  autres  nations  neutres:  et  cela  etant,  fa  Majefte  ne  pre- 
'  fuppole  pas,  que  l'idee  du  Roy  votre  maitre,  feroit  d'exiger 

*  d'elle  des  diftinctions,  encore  moins  de  preferences,  en  fa- 

*  veur  des  fujets  a  cet  egard. 

«  Que  de  plus  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne  eft  trop  eclairee  pour  ne 

*  pas  connoitre,  qu'il  y  a  des  loix  fixes  et  etablies  dans  ce 

*  gouvernement,  dont  on  ne  peut  nullement  s'ecarter  ;  et 

*  que  s'il  arrivoit  que  la  marine  Angloife  s'avisa  de  faire  la 
«  moindre  injuftice  aux  fujets  commercans  du  Roy  votre 
'  maitre,  il  y  a  un  tribunal  ici,  favoir,  la  haute  cour  de  l'ami- 
'  raute,  a  laquelle  ils  fe  trouvent  en  droit  de  s'addrefl'er  et  de 


(  porter  leurs  plaintes  ;  allures  d'avance,  en  pareil  cas,  qu'on 
'  leur  y  rendra  bonne  juftice  ;  les  procedes  juridiques  de  la- 
'  dite  cour  etant  ayant  ete  de  tout  terns  hors  d'atteinte,  et 
'  irreprochables ;  temoin,  nombre  d'exemples,  ou  des  vaif- 
■  feaux  neutres,  pris  incitement,  ont  ete  reftitutes  avec  fraix 
'  et  dommages  aux  proprietaires. 

'  Voici  ce  que  le  Roy  m'a  ordonne  de  vour  repondre  fur  le 
'  contenu  de  votre  du  memoire ;  et  fa  Majefte  ne  fauroit  que 
'  fe  flatter,  qu'en  confequence  de  fe  que  je  viens  d'avancer, 
'  il  ne  reftera  plus  rien  a  defirer  au  Roy  votre  maitre  relative- 
'  ment  a  1'objet  dont  il  eft  queftion  ;  et  le  Roy  s'en  emit  d'au- 

*  tant  plus  aflure,  qu'il  eft  perfuade  que  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne 

*  ne  voudroit  rien  demander,  qui  ne  fut  equitable. 

*  Je  fuis  avec  bien  de  la  confideration, 
*  Monfieur, 
*  Votre  tres  humble,  & 

'  Tres  obeiflant  Serviteur, 

*  Chesterfield.' 


There  need  no  observations.  It  is  explicit,  and,  in  exprefs 
terms,  puts  Pruffia  upon  the  foot  of  other  neutral  powers  with 
whom  there  was  no  treaty,  and  points  out  the  proper  way  of 
applying  for  redrefs. 

The  verbal  declarations  made  by  lord  Carteret  in  1744,  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  confirmed  by  this  letter  trom  lord  Chef- 
terfield,  cannot  have  meant  more  than  the  letter  exprefies. 
And  it  is  manifeft,  by  the  above  extract  from  Monf.  Andrie's 
letter  to  his  Pruffian  Majefty.  that  in  May  1747,  Monf.  An- 
drie himfelf  undeiftood,  that  goods  of  the  enemy,  taken  on 
board  neutral  fhips,  ou°ht  to  be  condemned  as  prize. 
It  is  evident,  from  authentic  a£b,  that  the  fuhjects  of  Pruffia 
never  underftood  that  any  n-.w  right  was  communicated  to 
them. 

Before  the  year  1746,  the  Pruffians  don't  appear  to  have 
openly  engaged  in  covering  the  enemy's  property. 
The  men  of  war  and  privateers  could  not  abftain  from  cap- 
tures, in  confequence  of  lord  Carteret's  verbal  aflurances  in 
1744,  becaufe  they  never  were  nor  could  be  known:  and 
there  was  no  occafion  to  notify  them,  fuppofing  them  only  to 
promife  impartial  juftice.  For  all  fhips  of  war  were  bound 
to  act,  and  courts  of  admiralty  to  judge,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  treaties. 

'Till  1746,  the  Pruffian  documents  were,  a  certificate  of  the 
admiralty,  upon  the  oath  of  the  builder,  that  the  fhip  was 
Pruffian  built ;  and  a  certificate  of  the  admiralty,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  owner,  that  the  fhip  was  Pruffian  property. 
From  1746,  the  Pruffians  engaged  in  the  gainful  practice  of 
covering  the  enemy's  goods,  but  were  at  a  lofs  in  what  fhape, 
and  upon  what  pretences,  it  might  beft  be  done. 
On  board  the  fhip  3  Soeurs,  was  found  a  pafs,  bearing  date 
at  Stettin  the  6th  of  October  1746,  under  the  royal  feal  of 
the  Pruffian  regency  of  Pomerania,  &c.  alleging  the  cargo, 
which  was  fhip-timber,  bound  for  Port  l'Orient,  to  be  Pruf- 
fian property,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  claiming  freedom 
of  the  fhip. 

Claiming  freedom  to  the  fhip,  from  the  property  of  the 
cargo,  being  quite  new,  the  propofition  was  afterwards  re- 
verfed  :  and  on  board  a  fhip  called  the  Jumeaux,  was  found 
a  pafs,  bearing  date  at  Stettin  the  27th  of  June  1747,  under 
the  royal  feal,  &c.  alleging  the  fhip  to  be  Pruffian  property, 
and,  in  confequence  thereof,  claiming  freedom  to  the  goods. 
But  this  pafs  was  not  folely  relied  on,  for  there  was  alfo  found 
on  board  the  fame  fhip,  another  pafs,  bearing  date  at  Stettin 
the  14th  of  June  1747,  under  the  royal  feal,  &c.  alleging 
the  cargo  to  be  Pruffian  property. 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  oaths,  upon  which  thefe  pafies 
were  granted,  appeared  manifeftly  to  be  falfe  :  and  neither 
of  the  cargoes  to  which  they  relate,  are  now  fo  much  as  al- 
leged to  have  been  Pruffian  property  in  faid  lifts  A.  or  B. 
It  being  mentioned,  in  the  faid  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c. 
that  Monf.  Michell,  in  September  1747,  made  verbal  repre- 
fentations  to  lord  Chefterfield,  in  refpect  to  the  cargo  taken 
on  board  the  faid  fhip  called  the  3  Soeurs,  which  was  claimed 
as  Pruffian  property  ;  and  no  mention  being  made  in  lifts  A 
and  B  of  the  faid  cargo,  we  directed  the  proceedings  in  that 
caufe  to  be  laid  before  us,  where  it  appears  in  the  fulled  and 
cleared  manner,  from  the  fhip -papers  and  depofitions,  that 
the  cargo  was  timber,  laden  on  the  account,  and  at  the  rifqu* 
of  Frenchmen,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  Port 
l'Orient,  they  paying  freight  according  to  charter-party.  That 
the  Pruffian  claimant  was  neither  freighter,  lader,  or  con- 
fignee;  and  had  no  other  intereft  or  concern  in  the  matter, 
than  to  lend  his  name  and  confeience :  for  he  fwore  that  the 
cargo  was  his  property,  and  laden  on  or  before  the  6th  of 
October  1746;  and  yet  the  ihip  was  then  in  ballaft,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  in  queftion  was  not  laden  before  May 

J747- 

Several  other  Prufliao  claims  had,  in  like  manner,  come  out 

fo  clearly  to  be  merely  colourable,  that  Monf.  Andne,  from 
his  faid  letter,  ?9"^y,  1747,  appears  to  have  been  afhumed  of 

them. 

c  Third 
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Third     PROPOSITION. 

That  lord  Carteret,  in  his  faid  two  conventions,  fpecified, 
in  your  Majefty's  name,  what  goods  fhould  be  deemed  con- 
traband. 

Anfwer.  The  fact  makes  this  queftion  totally  immaterial, 
becaufe  no  goods  condemned  as  contraband,  or  which  were 
alleged  to  be  fo,  are  fo  much  as  now  fuggetted  to  have  been 
Pruffian  property  in  the  faid  lifts  A  and  B  ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  as  enemy's  property  or  contraband,  they  were  either 
way  rightly  condemned ;  and  the  bills  of  lading  being  falfe, 
the  fhips  could  not  be  entitled  to  freight. 
But,  if  the  queftion  was  material,  the  verbal  declarations  of 
a  minifter  in  converfation,  might  fhew  what  he  thought  con- 
traband by  the  law  of  nations;  but  never  could  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  derogating  from  that  law. 
All  the  obfervations,  upon  the  other  part  of  thefe  verbal  de- 
clarations, hold  equally  as  to  this. 

Fourth    PROPOSITION. 

That  the  Britifh  minifters  have  faid,  that  thefe  queftions  were 
decided  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Anfwer.  They  muft  have  been  mifunderftood,  for  the  law 
of  England  fjys,  that  all  captures  at  fea,  as  prize,  in  time  of 
war,  muft  be  judged  of  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  particular  treaties,  where  there 
are  any. 

There  never  exifted  a  cafe,  where  a  court,  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England  only,  ever  took  cognizance  of 
prize. 

The  property  of  prizes  being  given  during  the  laft  war  to 
the  captors,  your  Majefty  could  not  arbitrarily  releafe  the 
capture,  but  left  all  cafes  to  the  decifion  of  the  proper  courts, 
judging  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties,  where  there  were 
any  :  and  it  never  was  imagined,  that  the  property  of  a  fo- 
reign fubject,  taken  as  prize  on  the  high  feas,  could  be  af- 
fedted  by  laws  peculiar  to  England. 

Fifth    PROPOSITION. 

That  your  Majefty  could  no  more  erect  tribunals  for  trying 
thefe  matters  than  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
Anfwer.  Each  crown  has,  no  doubt,  an  equal  right  to  erect 
admiralty-courts,  for  the  trial  of  prizes  taken  by  virtue  of 
their  refpective  commiffions ;  but  neither  has  a  right  to  try 
the  prizes  taken  by  the  other,  or  to  reverfe  the  fentences  given 
by  the  other's  tribunal.  The  only  regular  method  of  recti- 
fying their  errors,  is  by  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court. 
This  is  the  clear  law  of  nations,  and,  by  this  method,  prizes 
have  always  been  determined,  in  every  other  maritime  coun- 
try of  Europe,  as  well  as  England. 

Sixth    PROPOSITION. 

That  the  fea  is  free. 

Anfwer.  They  who  maintain  that  propofition  in  its  utmoft 
extent,  don't  difpute  but  that  when  two  powers  are  at  war, 
they  may  feize  the  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  feas, 
and  on  board  the  fhips  of  friends :  therefore,  that  contro- 
verfy  is  not  in  the  leaft  applicable  upon  the  prefent  occafion  *. 

*  This  appears  from  Grotius  in  the  paflages  above  cited,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  i .  feet.  5.  num.  4.  in  his  notes.  And  lib.  lii.  cap.  6. 
feet.  6.  in  his  notes.    See  our  article  Sea  Dominion. 

Seventh    PROPOSITION. 

Great-Britain  iffued  reprizals  againft  Spain,  on  account  of 
captures  at  fea. 

Anfwer.  Thefe  captures  were  not  made  in  time  of  war  with 
any  power. 

They  were  not  judged  of  by  courts  of  admiralty,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties,  but  by  rules,  which  were 
themfelves  complained  of,  in  revenue  courts  :  the  damages 
were  afterwards  admitted,  liquidated  at  a  certain  fum,  and 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  a  convention,  which  was  not  performed. 
Therefore  reprizals  iffued,  but  they  were  general.  No  debts 
due  here  to  Spaniards  were  flopped,  no  Spanifh  effects  here 
were  feized.  Which  leads  to  one  obfervation  more. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  has  engaged  his  royal  word  to  pay  the 
Silefia  debt  to  private  men. 

It  is  negociable,  and  many  parts  have  been  afligned  to  the 
fubjeds  of  other  powers.     It  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  an  in- 
ftance,  where  a  prince  has  thought  fit  to  make  reprizals  upon 
a  debt,  due  from  himfelf  to  private  men.     There  is  a  confi- 
dence that  this  will  not  be  done  ;  a  private  man  lends  money 
to  a  prince,  upon  the  faith  of  an  engagement  of  honour,   be- 
caufe a  prince  cannot  be  compelled,  like  other  men,  in  an 
adverfe  way,  by  a  court  of  juftice.     So  fcrupuloufly  did  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  that 
even  during  the  war,  they  fuffered  no  enquiry  to   be  made^ 
whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due   to  fubjects  of 
the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain,  many  Englifh  had  money  in 
the  French  funds,  and  many  French  hid  money  in  ours. 
This  loan  to  the  late  emperor  of  Germanv,  Charles  the  Vlth 
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in  January  17345,  was  not  a  ftate  tranfaction,  but  a  .mete! 
private  contract  with  the  lender;,,  who  advanced  their  mo- 
ney, upon  the  emperor's  obliging  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  po- 
fterity,  to  repay  the  principal  with  iniereff,  at  the  rare,  in  the 
manner,  and  at  the  times  in  the  contract  mentioned,  with- 
out any  delay,  deinurr,  deduction,  or  abatement  whatfoever; 
and,  left  the  words  and  inftruments  made  ufe  of  fhould  not 
be  ftrong  enough,  he  promiles  to  fecure  the  performance  of 
his  contract,  in  and  by  fuch  ether  inftiuments,  method, 
manner,  form,  and  words,  as  fhould  be  moft  effectual  and 
valid,  to  bind  the  faid  emperor,  his  heirs,  fuccelTors,  and 
pofterity,  or  as  the  lenders  fhould  reasonably  defire. 
As  a  fpecific  real  fecunty,  he  mortgaged  his  revenues,  arifing 
from  the  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia,  for  payment 
of  principal  and  intereft  ;  and  the  whole  debt,  principal  and 
intereft,  was  to  be  difcharged  in  the  year  1745.  If  the  mo- 
ney could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  Silefia,  the  em- 
peror, his  heirs  and  pofterity,  ftill  remained  debtors,  and 
were  bound  to  pay.  The  eviction  or  deftruction  of  a  thing 
mortgaged,  don't  extinguifh  the  debt,  or  difcharge  the 
debtor. 

Therefore  the  emprefs  queen,  without  the  confent  of  the 
lenders,  made  it  a  condition  of  her  yielding  the  duchies  of 
Silefia  to  his  Piuffian  Majefly,  that  he  fhould  fraud  in  the 
place  of  the  late  emperor,  in  refpect  of  this  debt. 
The  feventh  of  the  preliminary  articles,  between  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  figned  at  Breflau,  the 
nth  of  June,  1742,  is  in  thefe  words;     '  Sa  Majefte  le  roi 

*  de  Prude  fe  charge  du  feul  payement  dela  fomme  hypothe- 

*  quee   fur   la  Silelie,  aux  marchands  Anglois,  felon  le  con- 

*  tract  figne  a  Londres,   le  yme  de  Janvier,    1734-5.' 
The  ftipulation  is  confirmed  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
between  their  faid  Majefties,  fignsd  at  Berlin,  the    28th  of 
July,   1742. 

Alfo  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty 
between  their  faid  Majefties,  figned  at  Drefden,  the  25th  of 
December,  1745. 

InTconfideration  of  the  emprefs  queen's  ceffion,  his  Pruffian 
Majefty  has  engaged  to  her,  that  he  will  pay  this  money,  fe- 
lon le  contract,  and  confequently  has  bound  himfelf  to  ftand 
in  the  place  of  the  late  emperor,  in  refpect  of  this  money, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

The  late  emperor  could  not  have  feized  this  money,  as  repri- 
zals, or  even,  in  cafe  of  open  war  between  the  two  nations, 
becaufe  his  faith  was  engaged  to  pay  it,  without  any  delay, 
demurr,  deduction,  or  abatement  whatfoever.  If  thtfe 
words  fhould  not  extend  to  all  poffible  cafes,  he  had  plighted 
his  honour  to  bind  himfelf,  by  any  other  form  of  words,  more 
effectually  to  pay  the  money;  and  therefore  washable  at  any 
time  to  be  called  upon,  to  declare  exprefsly,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  feized  as  reprifals,  or  in  cafe  of  war ;  which  is  very 
commonly  expreffed,  when  fovereign  princes  or  ftates  bor- 
row money  from  foreigners.  Therefore,  fuppofing  for  a 
moment,  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty's  complaint  was  founded 
in  juftice,  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  he  had  a  right 
to  make  reprizals  in  general,  he  could  not,  confident  with 
his  engagements  to  the  emprefs  queen,  feize  this  money  as 
reprizals.  Befides,  this  whole  debt,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, ought  to  have  been  difcharged  in  1745.  Itfhould,  in 
refpect  of  the  private  creditors,  in  juftice  and  equity,  be  con- 
fidered,  as  if  the  contract  had  been  performed  ;  and  the 
Pruffian  complaints  don't  begin  'till  1746,  after  the  whole 
debt  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

Upon  this  principle  of  natural  juftice,  French  fhips  and 
effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the  Spanifh  war,  and  before 
the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  iince,  been  reftored,  by  fentence  of  your  Ma- 
jefty's courts,  to  the  French  owners.  No  fuch  fhips  or  ef- 
fects ever  were  attempted  to  be  confifcated,  as  enemies  pro- 
perty here,  during  the  war ;  becaufe,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wrong  firft  done,  thefe  effects  would  not  have  been  in 
your  Majefty's  dominions.  So,  had  not  the  contract  been 
firft  broke,  by  non-payment  of  the  whole  loan  in  1745, 
this  money  would  not  have  been  in  his  Pruffian  Majefty's 
hands. 

Your  Majefty's  guarantee  of  thefe  treaties  is  entire,  and  muft 
therefore  depend  upon  the  fame  conditions,  upon  which  the 
ceffion  was  made  by  the  emprefs  queen. 
But  this  reafuning  is,  in  fome  meafure,  fuperfluous;  becaufe, 
if  the  making  any  reprizals  upon  this  occafion,  be  unjuftifi- 
able,  which  we  apprehend  we  have  fhewn,  then  it  is  not  dif- 
puted,  but  that  the  non-payment  of  this  money  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty's  engagements,  and  a  renun- 
ciation, on  his  part,  of  thofe  treaties. 

All  which   is  moft  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  Majefly's 
royal  wifdom. 

Geo.  Lee, 
T  0  G.  Paul, 

January  18,   1753-  D.  RyDER, 

W.  Murray. 
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Translation  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield's  letter  to 
Monf.  Michell. 


S  I  R, 


Whitehall,  Jan.  5,  1747-8. 


Having  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  king's  orders  upon  the 
fubjec"t  of  the  memorial,  which  you  delivered  to  me  on  the 
8th  inftant,  N.  S.  I  would  not  delay  informing  you,  That  his 
Majefty,  in  order  to  omit  nothing,  whereby  he  may  {hew 
his  attention  to  the  king  your  mafter,  makes  no  difficulty  in 
declaring,  That  his  Majefty  has  never  had,  or  will  have,  any 
intention  to  give  any  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Pruffian  fubjedts,  as  long  as  they  ihall  take  care  to  carry  on 
their  commerce  in  a  hwful  manner,  and  conformable  to  the 
ancient  ufage  as  eftablifhed  and  acknowleged  amongft  neutral 
powers. 

His  Pruffian  Majefty  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  there  are  trea- 
ties of  commerce  actually  fubfifting  between  Great- Britain 
and  certain  neutral  ftates,  and  that  by  means  of  the  engage- 
ments formerly  contracted  on  each  fide  by  thofe  treaties,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  manner  of  reciprocally  carrying  on  their 
commerce,  has  been  finally  fettled  and  regulated. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fuch  treaty  ex- 
ifts  at  prefent,  or  ever  did  exift,  between  his  Majefty  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia :  neverthelefs,  that  has  never  hindered  the 
Pruffian  fubjects  being  favoured  by  England,  with  refpecl:  to 
their  navigation,  as  much  as  other  neutral  nations :  and  his 
Majefty  does  not  fuppofe,  that  the  king  your  mafter  means 
to  require  diftindlions  from  his  Majefty,  much  lefs  any  pre- 
ferences, in  favour  of  his  fubjecls  in  this  point. 
His  Pruffian  Majefty  is  too  well  informed  not  to  know,  that 
there  are  in  this  government  fixed  and  eftablifhed  laws,  which 
cannot  be  departed  from;  and  that  in  cafe  any  Englifh  fhips 
of  war  mould  commit  the  leaft  injuftice  to  the  trading  fub- 
jed~ts  of  the  king  your  mafter,  here  is  a  tribunal,  viz.  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  where  they  have  a  right  to  apply, 
and  make  their  complaints ;  and  they  may  be  previoufly  af- 
fured,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  impartial  juftice  will  be  adminifter- 
ed  to  them  ;  the  juridical  proceedings  of  the  faid  court  being, 
and  having  ever  been,  unimpeached  and  irreproachable,  as 
appears  by  numerous  examples  of  neutral  veflels  illegally 
taken,  having  been  reftored,  with  cofts  and  damages,  to  the 
proprietors. 

This  is  the  anfwer  the  king  has  ordered  me  to  give,  upon 
the  contents  of  your  faid  memorial ;  and  his  majefty  cannot 
but  flatter  himfelf,  that,  in  confequence  hereof,  the  king 
your  matter's  defire  will  be  fully  anfwered,  with  relation  to 
the  point  in  queftion  ;  and  of  which  his  Majefty  is  the  more 
affured,  as  he  is  perfuaded  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  would  not 
require  any  thing,  but  what  is  equitable. 


I  am,  with  much  Confideration, 


S  I  R, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

And  moft  humble  Servant, 

Chesterfield. 


Translation  of  MrPETERTRAPAuo's  declaration  of 
his  having  made  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Pruffians  for  the  damage 
received  by  the  fhip  St  John,  No.  16.  in  lift  A. 

In  the  Expofition  which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  has  publifhed  of 
fuch  fhips  of  his  fubje£ts  as  were  taken  by  the  En»lifh  in  the 
laft  war,  1  have  obferved  in  the  lift  A,  No.  16,  that  the  fhip 
St  John,  John  Grofle  captain,  is  therein  mentioned,  as  hav- 
ing received  lome  damages  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pruffian 
owners.  As  the  fad~t  is  known  to  me,  as  I  was  the  fole  owner 
of  her  cargo,  I  do  hereby  as  fuch  teftify  the  truth,  for  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  And  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, how  the  Pruffian  fubjecls  dare  demand  an  indemnifi- 
cation, which  they  have  already  more  than  received,  as  I  am 
going  to  convince  them. 

In  the  month  of  November  1747,  I  ordered  the  faid  fhip  to 
be  freighted  at  Bourdeaux,  and  loaded  at  Libourne  with  ic8  A 
tons  of  white  wine.  On  the  iff.  of  December  following;* 
that  fhip  put  out  to  fea  ;  on  the  nth  of  the  faid  month,  fhe 
got  as  far  as  the  Downs,  where  fhe  was  met  by  an  Englifh 
privateer,,  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  fent  fix  of  his 
men  on  board  the  Pruffian  fhip,  and  had  the  Pruffian  pilot 
brought  on  board  him,  with  the  fhip-papers  and  documents 
in  order  to  their  being  examined.  On  the  12th  of  the  faid 
month,  as  fhe  lay  at  an  anchor,  a  great  ftorm  arofe  from  the 
weft  fouth-weft,  whichobliged  the  Pruffian  captain,  with  the 
confent  of  his  crew,  and  of  the  fix  Englifhmen  who  were 
then  on  board  his  fhip,  to  cut  his  cable,  in  order  to  drive  off 
to  fea.  The  fhip  got  afterwards  into  Browerfnaven  inlet  in 
Holland,  on  the  15th  of  the  faid  month  of  December,  with- 
out any  other  damage,  than  the  lofs  of  part  of  her  cable  and 
of  an  anchor,  and  arrived  at  Rotterdam  the  21ft  of  the  faid 
month.  All  this  is  proved  by  the  declaration  of  both  the 
captain  and  his  crew,  made  on  the4th  of  January,  1748,  be- 
fore Jacob  Bremer,  notary  public  in  Rotterdam  ;  and  after- 
wards fworn  toon  the  6th  of  the  faid  month,  before  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  chamber  of  maritime  affairs. 
After  the  fhip  was  unloaded,  the  captain  gave  in  to  me  his 
account  forgrofs  average,  confifting  of  the  following  articles: 

1.  For  the  lofs  of  his  cable  and  anchor. 

2.  For  the  maintaining,  during  eight  days,  the  fix  men  who 
had  been  put  on  board  his  fhip  by  the  Englifh  pri.ateer. 

3.  For  a  pafTport  I  procured  for  him,  from  the  Pruffian  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  which  coft  3  or  4  florins. 

I  paid  him  fqr  my  fhare  in  that  grofs  average  704  florins, 
Holland  currency,  over  and  above  105  florins  whicli  I  gave 
Capt.  Grofle  as  a  prefent,  and  10  florins  10  ftiversl  gave  as 
a  prefent  to  the  crew  of  his  fhip  :  befides  all  this,  it  coft  me 
20  florins,  or  thereabouts,  in  England,  which  MefTrs  Si- 
mond  (brothers)  had  difburfed,  by  my  order,  for  the  Pruffian 
pilot,  who  remained  on  board  the  privateer,  after  the  ftorm 
had  parted  them. 

Thofe  who  underftand  the  navigation  and  fitting  out  of  fhips, 
muft  allow,  that  the  Pruffian  owners  will  find  themfelves 
more  than  reimburfed  for  all  their  pretenfions,  by  means  of 
the  839  florins  10  ftivers,  Holland  currency,  which  I  have 
paid  them  ;  and  that  they  cannot,  with  any  foundation,  make 
any  other  demands. 

All  that  I  have  alleged  above,  can  be  verified  by  authentia 
vouchers  (except  the  prefents  or  gratuities  to  the  captain  and 
his  crew,  amounting  to  115  florins  10  ftivers,  for  which  I 
took  no  receipt).  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  figned  this  pre- 
fent declaration.     Rotterdam,  January  30,  1753. 

Peter  Trapaud,  jun. 
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LIST  of  all  the  Prussian  fhips  taken  by  Brit ish  armaments  at  fea,  during  the  laft  war,  as  well  thofe  detained  for  examination 
only,  as  thofe  judicially  proceeded  upon,  together  with  the  judgments  given  in  the  admiralty-courts  of Great-Brit/^  n  thereupon, 
tallying  with  his  Prussian  Majefty's  List  marked  A. 
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o 

o 
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Ships,  which  (if- 
taken)  were  re- 
ftored by  the 
captors,  upon 
examination, 
without  either 
party  applying 
to  a  court  of 
juilice. 


La  Fred.  Amitie, 
Capit.  Sprenger. 


La  Cat.  Chriftine, 
Cap.  Fre.  Berend. 


Ships  and  goods 
reftored,  with 
all  colls  and  da- 
mages attend- 
ing the  capture. 


L'Anne  Elizab. 
Cap.  D.  Schultz, 
cofts  and  damages, 
2801I.  I2S.  id. 
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11 

12 
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15 
16 

«7 
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Ships  reftored  with 
freight,  accord- 
ing to  the  bills 
of   lading,    for 
fuch  goods, 
which  were 
found  to  be  the 
property  of  the 
enemy,  and 
condemned  as 
prize. 


Ships    and    goods 
reftored,   but 
without  cofts, 
from  circum- 
ftances  arifing 
from  the  cafe. 


Ships  and  cargoes 
reftored,  pay- 
ing cofts. 
Inthefe  cafes,  it 
either  appeared, 
that  the  fhip  had 
not  the  ufual  evi- 
denceof  property, 
according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  fea; 
or  from  the  ihip- 
papers,  or  exami- 
nation of  the  crew, 
there  appeared  juft 
reafon  to  prcfu-me 
the  cargo  to  be- 
long to  theenemy, 
and  the  neuter 
claimant  declined 
proving  his  pro- 
perty, by  ftridt  le- 
gal evidence  -,  and 
obtained  restituti- 
on, on  the  faith  of 
his  own  affidavit ; 
and,  inthefe  cafes, 
courts  of  admiral- 
ty have  always 
made  the  like  de- 
crees. 


Le  St  Jean*, 
Cap.  Jean  GrofTe, 
Le  JeuneTobie, 
Capit.  Paul  Otto, 


LaDameJuliene, 
Capit.  Mar.  Preft. 
LeFred.  II.  Roy 
de  Prufle,  Capit. 
Chretien  Schultz. 
LeVaiiTeauau  bon 
Vent,  Capit.  Mi- 
chel Jurianfen. 


Cargoes,  or  part  I  Appeals  from  the 
of  them,  con-1  admiralty  de» 
demned  as  con-  crecs. 
traband,  and 
not  now  alle- 
ged, in  lift  A  or 
B,  to  have  been 
Pruffian  proper- 
ty, and  there- 
fore were  cer- 
tainly prize  of 
war. 


Les  Jumeaux, 
Capit.  Kruth. 


L'Aigle  D'Or, 
Cap.  On.  Arends, 


La  Daageroud, 
Cap.  M.Sperwien. 


La  Dor.  Sophie, 
Ca.P.Kettelhuth. 
La  Deux  Freres, 
C.  A.  Auguftinus. 


Les  Deux  Freres, 
Capit.  Jon  Hallen 


Le    Petit    David. 
I  Cap.  M.Bugdahl. 


Le  Soleil  D'Or, 
Cap.  Jac.  Ridder. 


Le  Fred.  II.  Roy 
de  PrufTe,  Capit. 
Chretien  Schultz. 


Le  Jeune  Andre; 
C.  H.  Barkhorn. 


Le  Petit  David, 
Cap.  M.  Bugdahl. 


On  the  3d  of  February,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Wolters,  his  Majefty's  agent  at  Rotterdam,  inclofing  the  following 

declaration : 

DANS  l'Expofition  que  fa  Majeffe  Pruffienne  a  donnee  au  public,  des  vaifieaux  de  fes  fujets  piis  par  les  Anglois  dans  le  derniere  guerre ;  j'ai  re- 
marque  dans  a  lifte  A.  no  16.  que  le  navire  le  St  Jean,  Capit.  Jean  Groffe,  y  eft  notte  comme  ayant  recu  quelques  dommages^  au  prejudice  des  pro- 
prietaires  Pruffiens.  Comme  le  fait  m'eft  connu  ayant  ete  feul  proprietaire  de  fa  cargaifon,  je  veux  en  cette  qualite  rendre  temoignage  a  la  verite, 
pour  fervir  ou  il  appartiendra.  D'ailleurs,  je  ne  puis  comprendre,  comment  les  fujets  Pruffiens  ofent  demander  uh  dedommjgement,  qu'ils  ont  deja 
plus  que  recu,  comme  je  vais  les  en  convaincre. 

Dans  le  mois  de  Novembre  1 747,  je  fis  fretter  a  Bordeaux,  et  charger  a  Libourne  le  dit  navire  avec  1  j8f  tonneaux  de  vin  blanc.  Le  5er  de  Dec. 
fuivant,  ce  navire  mit  en  mer ;  le  \  1.  du  dit  mois,  il  fe  trouva  a  la  hauteur  des  Dunes;  la  il  fut  rencontre  par  le  corfaire  Anglois,  nomme  le  Prince 
d'Orange,  qui  envoya  a  bord  du  navire Pruffien  fix  hommes  defon  equipage,  et  fit  venir  a  fon  bord  le  pilote  Pruffien  avec  les  papiers  de  mer,  pour  en 
faire  1'examen.  Le  1 2.  du  dit  mois,  etant  a  l'ancre  fous  les  cing!e%  il  s'eleva  une  furieufe  tempete  de  la  part  du  W.  S.  W.  qui  obligea  le  capitaine 
Pruffien,  du  confentement  de  fon  equipage,  etdes  fix  Anglois  pour  lors  dans  fon  bord,  de  couper  le  cable  pour  gagner  la  mer.  Ce  navire  entra  enfuice 
dans  le  paffage  de  Brovverfhave  en  Hollancle,  le  1 5*  du  dit  mois  de  Decembre,  fans  avoir  eu.d'autre  dommage  que  la  perte  d'une  partie  de  fon  cable 
et  d'une  ancre,  et  arriva  enfuite  a  Rotterdam  le  1 2e  du  fufd'.  mois.  Tout  ceci  eft  conftate  par  la  declaration  du  capitaine  et  de  fon  equipage,  paflee 
le  4  Janvier  1748,  pardevant  Jacob  Bremer,  notaire  public  dans  Rotterdam;  enfuite  fermentee,  le  6e.  du  dit  mois,  pardevant  les  commiffaires  de  la 
chambre  de  lamarinp. 

Apres  que  le  navire  fuit  decharge,  le  capitaine  me  fit  fournir  fon  compte  d'avaire  groffe,  dans  lequel  il  portoit  les  artic'es  fuivants: 

1.  Pour  la  perte  defon  cable,  etde  fon  ancre. 

2.  Pour  lanouiriture  de  8  jours  a  6  hommes  qui  avoient  ete  mis,  par  le  corfaire  Anglois,  fur  fon  bord. 

3.  Pour  une  pafleport  que  je  lui  fis  donner  a  la  Haye  par  1'envoye  de  Prufle,  qui  couta  324  florin?, 

c  Jc 
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}e  Wi  payai,  pour  ma  portion,  dans  cette  avaire  grofle,  704  florins,  argent  courant  d'Hollande,  en  outre  105  florins  dont  jc  lis  prefcnt  au  Capit. 
Groffc,  «  10  to  •  aulfi  de  prefent  aux  matelots,  qui  compofoient  fon  equipage.  Outre  tout  ceci,  il  m'en  a  coute  20  florins  ou  environ,  en  Angleterre, 
four  autant  q ue  Meff.  Simond,  freres,  avoient  debourfe  par  monordrepour  le  pilote  Pruflien  qui  etoit  refte  ibord  ducoifaire,  lorfquela  tempete  les  fepara. 

Ceux  qui  fe  connoiffenc  en  navigation,  et  en  armement  de  navire,  ne  pourront  difconvenir,  que  les  proprietaires  Prufliens  fe  trouvent,  au  moyen  de 
8?n.  uo\  ceuraas  d'Hollande,  que  je  leur  ai  payes,  plus  que  rembourfes  de  toutes  leurs  pretentions;  ct  s'ils  peuvent,  avec  quelque  fondement,  ea 
deanander  d'autres. 

Tout  oe  que  j'avance  ci  deflus  peut  fe  verifier  par  des  pieces  authentiques,  (a  la  referve  des  prefents,  ou  gratifications,  au  capitaine  ou  a  fon  equipagea 
taontant  a  115,   10s.  dont  je  n'ai  pas  retire  de  quittance,)  en  vertue  dequoi  j'ai  figne  Ja  prefente  declaration.     Rotterdam,  ce  30  Janvier  1753. 

Pierre  Trapaud,  lejeune. 

Theabove  declaration  was  figncd  in  my  prefence;  and  the  original  vouchers  quoted  in  the  fame,  have  been  produced  tome.  Witnefs  my  hand  and 
feai.— Rotterdam,  January  the  30'di,   {753. 

R.  Wolters.  (L.  S.) 


LIST  of  all  the  neutral  ftiips,  taken  by  British  {hips  during  the  laft  war,  in  whofe  cargoes  the  fubjects  of  Prussia  claim  to  have 
been  interefted  ;  together  with  the  judgments  given  by  his  Britannic  Majefty's  courts  of  admiralty  thereupon,  tallying  with  his 
Pruffiaa Majefty's  List  marked  B. 
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Ships  names. 


La  Cecile,    Capitaine 
Bois  S  wen  fen. 
Le     Nahring,     Capit. 
Chretien  Tiedeman. 
La  Demoifelle  Jean, 
Capit.  Joachim  Peyn. 
Le  Carlfhaven,  Weifft, 
Capit.  Jean  Holme. 
L'Anne  Elizabeth, 
Capit.  Chretien  Mau. 
Le  Guft.  Prince  Royal, 
Capit.  Barthow  Muhl. 
Ijs  Jeune  Benjamin, 
Cap.  H.  Newfchilling. 
Le  Prince  Frederic, 
Capit.  Jean  Hartmann. 
Le  Marie  Jofeph, 
Capit.  Feurier  Rouge. 
L'Union,  Capit.  Jean 
Struckmann. 
Le   Neptune,     Capit. 
Sonder  Heeren. 
Le  St  Paul  *,  Capit. 
Gent  Hinfichren. 
La   Couronne,  Capit. 
Pierre  ClaiTen. 
La  Demoifelle  Cather. 
Capit.  Wilchede  Vries. 
La  Concorde,  Capit. 
Claes  Eichels. 
La  Feaune,  Capit. Ger- 
hard Roger  Altag. 
L*  Amide,  Capit.  Jean 
Qui  man  n. 

Le  Jeune  Pri. Chretien, 
Cap.  J.Corn.  Leuwen. 
La  Dem!.  Marguerite, 
Capit.  Hen.  Bielen  berg. 
Le  Roxier,  Capit.  Pi- 
erre Claflen. 
La  Marie  Sophie,  Cap. 
Chretien  Gregerfen. 
L'Anne  Sophie,  Capit. 
Hen.  Horn  deWolgaft. 
Le  Hop  Danzig,  Capit. 
Conrade  Harlach. 
Le  Jeune  Jeane,  de  Pe- 
terfb.  Cap.  T.  Siefers. 
LeGregoiretdeBreme, 
Capit.  Jacob  Muller. 
La  Jeune    Catherine, 
commanded  par  leCap. 
{Cupper,  enfuite  par  le 
Capit.  Elker. 
Les  SixSoeurs,  de  Lu- 
bec,  Cap.  Pierre  Zaan. 
La  Ste.  A  nne,de  Hamb. 
Capit.  Abr.  Peterfon. 
Le  Jeune   Eldert,   de 
Hamb.  Cap.  G.  Auven. 
Le    Jufte    Henri,    de 
Hamb.  Cap.  H.  Elkes. 
L'Elizabeth,  Capit. So- 
ercn  Paterfen. 
La  Demoifelle  Claire, 

iCap.Hcrm.Claf.  Pried. 
L'Adolph  Frederic, 
Capit.  Jonas  de  Hafpen. 


If  taken,  re- 
Ittled  by  the 

captorSjOnex- 

amination, 
withouteither 
partyspplying 
to    a  court  or 
juflice. 


In  what  voyage 
taken. 


Releafed. 


Releafed. 


Cette  to  Altena 

Rochelle  to 

Bourdeaux 

Hambourg     to 

Cadiz 

Hambourg     to 

Cadiz 

Hambourg     to 

Cadiz 

Hambourg     to 

Cadiz 

Hambourg    to 

Cadiz 

Hamb.  toBilb. 

and  Bayonne. 

Hambourg     to 

Cadiz 

Bourdeaux     to 

Hambourg 

Nants  to  Ham 

bourg 

Nants  to  Ham 

bourg 

Nants  to  Ham 

bourg 

Rochelle  to  Al 

tena 

Rochelle    to 

Hambourg 

Charente  to 

Hambourg 

Rochelle  to 

Hambourg 

Marfeilles  to 

Hambourg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Hambourg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Hambourg 

Rochelle  to 

Hambourg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Koningfberg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Dantzic 

Bourdeaux  to 

Hambourg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Hambourg 

Bourdeaux  to 

Hambourg 


Judgment 
as  to  (hip. 


Refiored 

Reflored 

Reftored 

Reflored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 


Bourdeaux  to 
Lubec 

Bourdeaux  to 
Hambourg 
Roan  to  Ham- 
bourg 

Bourdeaux  to 
Hambourg 
Hambourg  to 
Bourdeaux 
Hambourg  to 
Roan 

Marfeilles   to 
Hambourg 


Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 
Reftored 


Judgment,  as  to  goods. 


Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Reftored 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Reftored 

Part  reftored    - 
The  reft  ftilldepending 
Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 


Reftored 

Reftored 

Part  reftored     - 
Part  condemned 


For  what  caufe. 


Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored 
Part  condemned 
Part  reftored  - 
Part  condemned 
Reftored 

Reftored 

Reftored 


On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  as  to  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavit  of  property. 

On  the  fhip-papers. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 


On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 


Appealed. 


*  On  the  29th  of  January,  affidavits  were  exhibited  in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  and  fentence  prayed  on  the  part  of  the  Pruflian  claimant,  and  the 
goods  were  decreed  to  be  reflored. 
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SILK-WORMS. 

Memoir  upon  the  breeding  of  Silk-Worms  in  France, 
and  all  other  climates  where  mulberry- trees  can  be  culti- 
vated.    By  M.  de  Goyonde  laPlombanie. 

«  A  pretty  long  ftay  which  I  made  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  where  filk-worms  are  bred,  together  with 
what  1  have  read  in  the  bed  authors,  have  enabled  me  to  fhew 
the  public,  that  the  method  commonly  followed  for  this 
purpofe  does  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 
In  the  Indies,  and  all  other  places  where  the  climate  allows 
people  to  breed  filk-worms  on  the  trees,  like  our  caterpillars, 
the  filk  is  very  fine,  very  ftrong,  and  in  great  abundance. 
Whence  we  conceive  that  a  pure  and  temperate  air  is  necef- 
fary  to  thofe  very  delicate  animals,  which  muff,  be  kept  very 
clean,  and  breathe  with  difficulty  in  a  confined  and  thick 
air,  from  which  they  contrail  diforders.  In  thofe  happy 
eaftern  climates,  nature  of  herfelf  performs  her  operations; 
but  with  us,  ihe  requires  the  affiftance  of  art;  art,  therefore, 
ought  to  correfpond  with  nature,  fo  as  to  aid  her  effectually, 
without  ever  doing  her  the  leaft  violence. 
When  I  was  in  Languedoc,  1  obferved  that  in  the  cold  morn- 
ings the  filk-worms  were  benumbed,  and  moved  but  very 
little,  and  that,  of  all  the  chambers  in  which  they  were  bred, 
thofe  which  had  moft  light,  the  freeft  air,  and  were  expoftd 
to  the  fouth,  fucceeded  infinitely  better  than  the  reft ;  that 
thofe  people  who  were  leaft  careful  in  keeping  them  clean* 
could  never  turn  them  to  account,  and,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  a  number  of  them  perifhed,  after  they  had  been  I 
raifed  at  a  great  expence.  In  this  refpecTt  they  are  fo  delicate, 
that  the  leaft  impure  or  ftrong  fmell  throws  them  into  con- 
vulfions  ;  people  of  ftinking  breaths,  rank  refpiration,  or 
they  whofe  fweat  is  of  a  difagreeable  odour,  nay,  the  fmell 
of  women  at  certain  times,  is  pernicious  to  thefe  animals, 
and  does  them  more  injury  than  one  would  imagine. 
A  variety  of  food,  gathered  from  different  foils  and  different 
trees,  contributes  to  render  the  filk  unequal :  the  leaves 
gathered  wet,  given  after  they  are  faded,  or  mixed  together, 
without  feparating  the  tender  from  the  harfh,  the  worms 
eating  at  intervals,  or  of  what  they  diflike,  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  which  too  often  occur  in  the  method  of  breeding 
them  practifed  in  France,  greatly  contribute  to  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  and  returns  of  the  manufacture  :  yet,  hitherto,  I  have 
not  feen  one  perfon  employ  himfelf  as  he  ought,  in  finding 
means  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies.  This  confideration 
has  determined  me  to  communicate  to  the  public  my  own 
ideas  of  the  fubjecl: ;  and  after  I  fhall  have  given  a  detail  of 
them,  any  perfon  can  try  the  experiment  in  miniature,  that 
he  may  afiure  himfelf  of  the  utility  of  my  method. 

Some  methods  which  may  be  ufed  in  making  filk  in  France, 
fo  as  to  render  it  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 

Pains  mult  be  taken  to  have  a  number  of  mulberry- trees  ; 
they  may  be  planted  in  all  forts  of  foils  where  they  will  grow, 
but  they  muft  not  be  fhaded  by  any  other  fort  of  trees.  Al- 
moft  all  the  foils  that  produce  walnut-trees  and  elms,  will  a- 
gree  with  the  mulberry  :  and  they  muft  be  carefully  engrafted 
with  that  kind  whofe  leaf  is  the  moft  broad  and  fmooth. 

Remarks  upon  the  different  foils  and  qualities  of  the  trees. 

All  thofe  trees  that  rife  in  light,  barren,  fandy  grounds,  that 
have  little  moifture,  will  produce  thefineft  and  ftrongeft  filks ; 
whilft  thofe  which  are  produced  in  fertile  fat  ground,  abound- 
ing in  juice,  yield  a  coarfer  and  weaker  filk  ;  young  trees, 
from  6  to  12  years  old,  will  produce  filk  that  is  neither  fo 
fine  nor  fo  good  as  that  from  trees  of  1 8  or  20  years  growth  ; 
fo  that  the  oldeft  are  always  to  be  preferred.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  mulberry- trees  for  filk,  as  with  vines  for  fruit, 
which  is  different  in  quality,  according  to  the  different  ages 
of  the  trees,  and  the  difference  of  foil.  Nature  always  makes 
one  thing  atone  for  another;  the  old  vines,  and  thofe  that 
are  planted  in  a  meagre  (oil,  produce  the  belt  wine,  though 
in  fmall  quantity  ;  thofe  raifed  in  a  fat  foil,  produce  a  larger 
quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  quality:  fo  that  both  kinds  nearly 
yield  the  fame  profit.  The  fame  thin";  will  happen  in  filk,  if 
wedonotmix  theproduce  ofdifferent  foils  and  different  trees. 
This  is  an  effential  remark  for  the  ceconomift,  though  he  has 
not  hitherto  regarded  it.  The  pra&ice  is  to  mix  the  leaves, 
and  give  them  indifferently  to  the  worms ;  but  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved, that  a  worm,  fed  with  leaves  of  different  qualities,  al- 
ways makes  an  ill-formed  filk,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
microfcope :  worms  thus  managed  will  be  like  a  fpinfter, 
who  puts  indifcriminately  flax  and  hards  upon  her  diftaff,  and 
cannot  poffibly  fpin  thread  fo  good  and  equal,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  folely  from  one  of  thefe  materials.  If  the  Indian 
filk  is  fo  beautiful,  uniform,  and  ftiong,  it  is  becaufe  the 
worms  eat  only  of  the  leaves  of  one  tree,  on  which  they  have 
been  bred,  and  care  is  taken  to  pick  the  cods,  fo  as  that  the 
beft  are  kept  together.  From  thefe  remarks  it  follows,  that 
we  ought  to  furnifh  thofe  little  animals  with  a  lodging  that 
would  procure  to  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  fame  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy  in  thofe  countries  where  thev  thrive  with 
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out  care  ;  that  is,  to  flicker  them  from  the  injuries  of  our  cli- 
mate, to  procure  for  them  a  pure  temperate  air,  that  fhall  be 
continually  renewed,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  light, 
which  contributes  to  their  health;  to  clean  them  gently  every 
time  they  receive  new  food,  without  touching  them  with  the 
hand,  or  any  fort  of  inftrument :  finally,  if  we  cannot  fecure 
them  from  the  noife  of  thunder,  at  leaft,  to  free  them  from 
the  fight  of  lightning,  which  gives  them  more  diflurbance, 
by  the  quick  and  violent  vibration  of  their  little  optic  nerves, 
which  incommodes  their  circulation,  and  affe£ts  them  with 
difkmpers.  If  care  be  taken  to  prevent  all  thefe  dangers, 
by  the  means  which  I  am  going  to  delcribe,  we  mav  be  af- 
fured  of  having  worms  that  will  fucceed  to  a  miracle. 

Of  the  lodging  of  Silk-Worms. 

When  thedefign  is  to  raife  a   great  quantity  of  filk-worms, 
fo  as  to  profit  by   the  income  they  will  produce,  it   will  be 
neceflary  to  build  on  purpofe  a  lodging  wholly  detached,  for 
raifing  the  worms,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  owner's 
trees.     For  example :  if  the  fcheme  is,  to  make  500  lb.  weight 
of  raw  filk,  the  lodging  muft  be  80  feet  long,  and   20  feet 
broad,  with  three  flories,  comprehending  the  ground-floor  ; 
and  every  ltory  muft  be  10  feet  high,  exciufive  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  roofs,  which  mould  be  plaltered,  if  plafler  is  to  be 
eafily  got  5  if  not,   there  muft  be  a  cieling  of  boards,  joined 
together  as  well  as  poffible,  upon  which  feveral  folds  of  brown 
paper  muft  be  glued,   to  hinder  dirt  and  duft  palling  from  one 
floor  to  another,  for  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  worms. 
The  houfe  fhall  extend  fiom  north  to  fouth,  fronting  the  eaft 
ar.d  weft  ;  the  ends  oppofed  to  the  north  and    fouth  fhall  be 
built  up  without  any  opening,  fo  as  that  there  fhall  be  no  ad- 
miffion  either   to  the  north  wind  or   fouth  fun,    which   are 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  worms:  but  the  two  fronts  to  the 
eaft  and  welt  fhall  have  windows  oppoftte  to  each  other,  fix 
feet  broad,  and  in  height  from  the  cieling  to  the  floor,  with 
an  interval  of  four  feet  only  between  them.     Each  of  thefe 
windows  muft  be  fhut  by  two  fafhes  of  glafs,  or  at  leaft,  in 
lieu  of  glafs,  be  covered  with  white  oiled  paper  :  thefe  fafhes 
muft  open  fideways,  upon  little  Aiders,  like  the  fcenes  in   the 
opera  ;  each  fhall  be  three  feet  and  an  inch  broad,  and  Aide 
behind  the  frame  of  the  window,  one  againft  the  other,  for 
the  lake  of  convenience  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  light- 
ning in  tempeftuous  weather,  there  fhall  be  within  fide,    at 
the  top  of  the  window,  an  umbrella  of  wax  cloth,  to  exclude 
every  ray  of  light.     When  this  is  to  be  ufed,  the  glafs  or 
paper  fafhes  may  be  fhut,  by  means  of  a  roller,  at  one  end  of 
the  apartment,  a  cord  communicating  with  all  the  umbrellas 
may  be  drawn,  fo  as  to   make  them    a£t  together  at  once, 
either  for  admitting  or  excluding   the   light.     Every   artift 
will  eafily  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  contrivance.    It  will 
alfo  be  neceflary  to  have  a  fecond  umbrella,  of  coarfe  canvas, 
on  the  outfide  of  every  window,  which  willoccafionally  (erve 
to  break  the  too  violent  action  of  the  wind  and  fun,  and  even 
of  the  hail,  without  excluding  too  much  air  or  light. 
Such  a  building  may  be  executed  ot  wood  and  mud  covered 
within  and    without    by  plaifter,  or   lime  ;   if   in  a  country 
abounding   with   ftone,  it  may  be  executed  in  ftone  ;    the 
greateft  expence  will  be  in  the  glafs-work  and  umbrellas. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  this  houfe  there  muft  be  ftoves,  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high,  made 
of  plates  of  eaft  won.     Round  ea.h  ftove,  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  foot,  a  little  wall  muft  be  built  of  brick,  or  tiles,  which 
fhall  furround  it,  fo  as  to  hinder  its  heat  from  being  abforbed 
by   the  external  air.     In    this  interval  however,  formed  on 
all  parts  between  the  ftove  and  the  wall,  a  neceffary  quantity 
of  air  fhall  be  introduced,  by  a  ventilator,  or  bellows,  made 
for  the  purpofe,  to  be  worked  either  by  the  wind,  or  a  little 
horfe.     In  cold  weather  the  ftove  muft  be  furnifhed  with  fire, 
to  the  neceflary  degree  of  heat,  which  may  be  communicated 
through  the  funnels,  in  the  fiift  appartment,  or  hall,  in  order 
to  be  diftributed  ;  but  great  care  muft  be   taken  to  prevent 
fnoke.     The  air    being  heated  in  the  intermediate  fpace   of 
the    ftoves,  will  in  like  manner  be  diftributed  through  the 
whole  firft  hall  by  means  of  a  tin  pipe,  which  muft  run  the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  be  furnifhed  with  fmall  holes,   pro- 
portioned to  the  diftances  ;  that  is,  the  farther   they  are  re- 
moved from  the  ftove,  they  muft  be  the  larger,  and  more 
numerous.     Thus  the  air  being  treated  between  the  furnace 
and  its  cruft,  will  warm  that  of  the  ha:l,  give  it   a  fuitable 
degree  of  temperament,  and  continually  renew  that  which 
was   foul,  and  this,    as  the   fafhes  were  fhut,  in  going  out 
through  the  joinings,  will  reiift  the  external  cold  air,  which 
would  otherwife  enter. 

It  will  be  fuffici  nt  to  warm  cne  hall  in  a  houfe  confifting  of 
three,  becaufe  that  will  be  enough  for  rearing  the  little 
worms,  during  the  old  mornings  of  the  fpring  ;  and,  when 
they  grow  large,  they  may  be  diftributed  into  the  other  halls,  in 
the  order  which  we  fhall  now  defcribe. 
We  muft  plant  little  pofts  of  oak,  half  a  foot  broad  on  one 
fide,  and  three  inches  on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet 
between  them.  They  muft  be  fixed  in  a  line  acrofs  the  hall, 
and  united  by  ledges  of  wood,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  inches 
from  one  another ;  fo  that  the  pofts  being  10  feet  high,  there 
will  be  nine  le  lsi"s :  an  interval  of  three  feet  and  a  half  muft 
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be  left  fromone  range  of  ports  to  the  other,  fur  the  convenience 
of  paffing  between  them  :  the  ledges  being  one  inch  thick, 
and  three  inches  broad,  lhall  be  placed  horizontally,  and  mor- 
tifed  in  each  poll;  then  boards  of  fir,  a  foot  broad,  and  fix 
feet  long,  fhall  be  tied  to  thefe  ledges,  with  bits  of  leather, 
or  fheep  fkin,  in  the  manner  of  hinges,  one  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  hinges  will  allow  the  boards  to  be  raifed  or  lowered, 
like  the  lid  of  a  coffer ;  a  cord  at  each  end  of  the  boards  paf- 
fing  through  pullies  at  the  roof,  and  fixed  to  a  hook  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  polls,  will  actuate  all  the  boards  of  the  fame 
fide,  like  lattices ;  and  if  all  thefe  boards  be  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal pofition,  they  will  ferve  as  fo  many  fhelves,  upon 
which  the  leaves  and  the  worms  may  be  fpread.  Care  muff. 
be  taken  to  put  nothing  upon  the  board  which  is  next  to  that 
where  the  worms  fhall  refide ;  but  when  you  would  renew 
the  leaves,  gently  raife  up  the  board  on  which  the  new  leaves 
are  placed,  fo  that  the  worms  may  fee  and  fmell  them  ;  they 
will  not  fail  to  go  thither,  and  abandon  that  on  which  they 
were:  and  this  migration  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
clean  the  firft,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  new  food, 
when  it  fhall  be  thought  proper  to  fumifh  it :  and  this  gentle 
and  continual  exeicifeof  the  filk-worms  palling  and  repairing 
alternately  from  one  board  to  another,  will  keep  up  their  ap- 
petites, and  ftrengtheo  their  bodies.  In  order  to  make  them 
yield  filk,  they  muff  be  prefented  with  bits  of  flraw  and  heath, 
in  the  ufual  way;  thefe  fmall  branches  mud  be  prepared  on 
the  next  board,  when  it  is  perceived  they  will  no  longer  eat, 
but  feek  to  depofit  their  filk,  and  make  their  cods. 
I  fhall  not  here  treat  of  the  different  diftempers  to  which  the 
worms  are  fubject  during  their  moulding,  abundance  of  au- 
thors having  already  performed  that  talk;  my  fole  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  by  defcribing 
the  attention  which  ought  to  be  given,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  their  lodging,  in  preferving  the  air  pure  and 
temperate,  and  in  managing  the  light  fo  as  to  ftrengthen  their 
bodies,  and  to  excite  them  to  eat. 

There  muft  be  two  places  for  the  ftore  of  leaves  ;  in  one  they 
muft  be  wiped  upon  cloth,  or  a  very  clean  board,  when  they 
are  wetted  by  the  rain  ;  and  in  the  other  they  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  cool  and  frefh,  that  they  may  not  be  too  much  faded. 
Befides,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  very  hot  weather  there 
falls  upon  the  leaves  a  kind  of  manna,  or  honey,  which  is 
vifcous,  and  very  pernicious  to  the  filk-worms,  for  it  afflicts 
them  with  loofenefs,  makes  them  fick,  and  languifh  to  death, 
or,  at  lejft,  deftroys  the  beauty  of  the  filk.     The  duft  of  the 
roads  too,  that  often  flicks  to  the  leaves,  incommodes  and 
difguds  the  worms.    Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  alleviated, 
by   putting   the  frefh  gathered   leaves  in  ofier  bafkets,  and 
rinfing  them  'everal  times  in  pure  limpid  water,  which  will 
wafh  away  the  duft,  honey,  or  manna.     But   thefe  leaves 
muft  not  be  given  to  the  worms  until  after  they  have  been 
wiped  upon  fheets ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
lie  any  time  in  heap*,  except  in  a  very  cool  place,  othei  wife 
they  will  ferment,  and  become  ftill  more  pernicious.     By  the 
choice  of  food  and  regimen  the  caufesof  difeafeare  prevented. 
Over  and  above  thefe  precautions,  thofe  who  have  the  charge 
of  breeding  filk-worms  will  be  very  attentive  in  chufing  trje 
cods,  and  dividing  them  into  three  or  four  claffes,  that  they 
may  have  the  finer  filk,  and  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  de- 
fective by  a  mixture  of  the  good  with  that  which  is  common  ; 
after waids,  no  pains  muft  be  fpared  in  unwinding  the  filk 
with  all  pollible  art,  and  if  the  threads  break,  as  will  often 
be  the  cale,  they  muft  be  fupplied  by  other  cods,  in  the  room 
of  thofe  which  have  broke,  and  thefe  muft  be  thrown  among 
the  refufe,  as  being  of  a  defective  fi!k,  which  would  fpoil  the 
other.     This  advice  I  give  with  great  confidence,   being  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  follow  it  will  find  it  turn  to  advantage. 

Reflections  upon  the  above  Remarks. 

This  memoir  will  meet  with  abundance  of  oppofition,  efpe- 
cially  among  people  bigoted  to  old  cuftoms ;  and  therefore 
I  propofe  to  write  to  thofe  only  who  conduct  themfelves  by 
the  rules  of  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
profit  by  the  new  lights  they  receive. 

What  I  propofe  is  demonftrated  from  nature,  but,  if  practifed, 
the  expence  may  feem  to  exceed  the  profit.  It  may  there- 
fore be  neceffary  to  undeceive  thofe  who  allow  themfelves  to 
be  prejudiced  againft  this  memoir,  by  furnifhing  them  with 
means  to  try  the  experiment  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  for  it  will 
be  prudent  to  try  the  fcheme  in  miniature,  before  it  is  un- 
dertaken at  large,  not  only  for  informing  one's  felf  whether 
or  not  the  author  has  fpoke  truth,  but  likewife  to  know  if 
there  would  be  any  real  advantage  in  following  his  advice. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  miftakes,  we  muft  exactly  obferve  the 
leaft  circumftances,  keep  account  of  the  time  and  expence 
which  have  been  employed,  together  with  the  profits  which 
have  been  drawn,  and  to  compare  this  with  the  ufual  method, 
in  due  proportion,  that  we  may  fee  which  of  the  two  is  pre- 
ferable :  this  fpirit  of  curiofity,  inquiry,  and  application,  is 
always  ufeful  ;  by  fuch  occupation  we  acquire  inftruction, 
and  are  infenfibly  conducted  to  ufeful  and  curious  difcoveries, 
which  flitter  us  the  more,  as  they  arc  the  fruit  of  our  own 
ftudv  and  meditation. 
To  begin  we  may  ufe  a  clofet,  or  any  little  pla^e,  which  may 


refemble  the  large  building  I  have  defcribed  ;  that  is,  be 
equally  windowed,  enlightened,  aiied,  and  glazed,  furnifhed 
with  umbrellas  to  keep  out  the  lightning,  and  the  joinings  may 
be  fecured  with  paftcd  paper.  We  muft  try  to  fupply  it  with 
frefh  air,  to  leave  nothing  that  yields  a  bad  feent,  and  with- 
out ufing  a  ftove,  to  procure  warmth  by  a  proper  circulation 
of  warmed  air.  When  this  fmall  apartment  is  put  in  order 
furnifhed  with  moving  boards  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  fo  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  capacity  of  the  lodging,  as  much  as  may 
be,  without  impairing  the  convenience  or  paffing;  it  maybe 
tenanted  by  a  quantity  of  worm?,  fuitable  to  the  extent  of 
the  place. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  number,  we  muft  obferve  that  one 
worm,  come  to  its  natural  growth,  occupies  the  fpace  of  two 
inches  fquare.  As  it  increafes  in  bulk  it  requires  more  air ; 
and  when  the  feafon  is  temperate,  we  run  no  rifque  in  open- 
ing the  cafements  in  the  day-time,  but  they  muft  be  care- 
fully fhut  at  night.  According  to  this  dimenfion,  a  board 
four  feet  long  and  one  broad  may  hold  about  300  worms ; 
and  a  clofet  12  feet  fquare,  and  10  feet  high,  will  contain 
1 8,000  ;  if  we  can  make  1  o  ftories,  and  three  rows  of  fhelves, 
thefe  1 8, coo  may  produce  as  many  cods;  but  as  fome  of 
them  always  die,  1  reckon  15,000  may  turn  to  account :  150 
cods  ought  to  produce  an  ounce  of  filk,  when  they  are  good ; 
fo  that  the  15,000  will  yield  about  fix  pounds  of  raw  filk. 
Thus  the  curious  obferver  will  fee  whether  his  trouble  and 
expence  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  method,  by  comparing 
the  charge  and  profit  on  each  fide,  and  by  including  in  this 
account  the  lofs  which  is  occafioned  by  want  of  Care,  he  will 
find,  if  he  is  judicious,  that  his  crop  will  fometimes  be  aug- 
mented one  half,  or  at  leaft  one  third.  If  he  is  fatisfied  with 
this  experiment,  he  may  afterwards  work  at  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  mulberry-trees,  build  an  houfe 
for  the  purpofe,  fituated  on  a  riling  round,  well  fecured  from 
bad  winds,  and  not  in  a  bottom,  which  is  always  fubject  to 
mifchievous  fo^s  and  (quails  of  wind. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  rnuft  take  care  to  increafe  the  culture 
of  his  mulberry-trees,  without,  however,  planting  fuch  a 
number  as  will  hinder  the  cultivation  of  other  neceflary  pro- 
vifions,  and  to  make  Woods  of  them,  as  people  make  cop- 
pices ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaves  will  be  finer,  and  more  eafily 
gathered,  and  the  wood  will  ferve  for  firing.  They  may  alfo 
be  planted  at  random,  without  being  fubject  to  any  fort  of 
cultivation,  for  we  cannot  have  too  many.  This  tree,  when 
the  foil  is  naturally  good,  may  be  ufeful  by  its  wood,  in  a 
great  many  fhapes :  its  leaves  are  a  treafure  ;  the  poultry  and 
hogs  are  fed  by  its  fruit,  which,  indeed,  is  eaten  by  all  forts 
of  animals. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

Under  the  article  British  America,  particularly  under 
the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  alfo  in  our  Remarks  on 
that  article,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  production  of  the 
filk- worm,  which  was  the  firft  motive  to  the  eftablifhrnent 
of  that  plantation,  in  order  to  raife  filk  for  the  carrying  on, 
in  fome  degree,  within  ourfelves,  thateftimable  manufacture, 
and  to  fave  fome  proportion  of  that  ready  money  we  are 
obliged  to  expend  on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  filk. 
How  it  hath  come  to  pafs  that  a  defign  of  this  kind  fhould 
mifcarry,  in  a  climate  confidently  declared,  time  after  time, 
to  be  proper  for  it,  has  never  yet  been  cleared  up  to  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  public;  but  certainly  this  is  neceflary,  after 
the  nation  has  been  at  fo  great  an  expence  on  the  occafion. 
England  is  not  efteemed  a  climate  fo  fuitable  as  Georgia,  and 
other  of  her  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America,  for  the 
brood  of  this  delicate  animal  ;  and  yet  there  have  been  in- 
ftances  which  feem  to  bid  fair  fur  fuccefs  in  a  defign  of  this 
kind  even  in  England,  provided  it  had  been  properly  and  re- 
folutely  purfued  by  fome  reafonable  public  encouragement; 
but  perfeverance  and  public  fpirit  feem  to  be  wanting  in  this 
kingdom,  to  bring  many  important  concerns  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  to  their  ultimate  perfection,  or  to  give  them  a  fair 
experimental  trial. 

How  far  we  have  fucceeded  even  in  England,  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  the  filk- worms,  may  defcrve  notice  in  the  follow- 
ing lingle  inftance,  and  divers  others  that  might  be  mentioned: 
and  if  fo,  certainly  in  Georgia,  and  other  contiguous  colonies, 
this  matter  might  be  brought  to  far  greater  perfection ;  and  this 
is  my  chief  reafon  for  laying  before  the  reader  the  following 
experiments,  that  were  made  in  Chelfea  Park,  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  17 19.  Philofophical  Tranfactions. 
April  27,  I  received  a  fmall  parcel  of  filk-wcrms  eggs  from 
Languedoc. 

May  6,  early  in  the  morning  I  found  them  hatched  of  them- 
felves ;  the  wind  fliifting  in  the  night  from  eaft  northerly,  to 
the  weft  foutherly,  changing  the  air  of  a  fudden  to  warm, 
two  days  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 
After  feeding  and  managing  them  according  to  art,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  four  fickneffes,  they  were  come  to 
their  ftate  of  perfection,  being  then  as  thick  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  of  a  yellowifh  co- 
lour, and,  when  held  againft  the  light,  they  might  be  feen 
through,  as  you  may  an  egg,  being  of  the  fame  colour  and 
confidence,  filled  with  the  matter  that  makes  the  filk.  this 
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is  a  certain  fign  that  they  will  begin  to  fpin  in  24  hours,  or 
lefs.  They  then  forfake  their  food  (being  very  voracious  be- 
fore) and  hunt  about  for  a  convenient  place  to  fix  their  hold- 
fafts  for  fupporting  the  balls,  or  cones,  that  they  are  to  make, 
which  they  do  in  a  moft  wonderful  mathematical  manner, 
with  a  mixture  of  a  gummy  fubftance,  that  ties  all  together ; 
and  when  the  Ioofe  furzy  fubilance  is  taken  off,  and  forne  of 
the  filk  is  wound  off,  the  remainder  is  fo  fmooth  and  compact, 
fhining  like  fattin",  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  for  artificial 
flowers,  and  efteemed  the  beft  of  any  thing  yet  known  for 
that  purpofe,  for  which  they  are  generally  kept  in  boarding- 
fchools.  I  weighed  many  hundred  of  thefe  filk-balls,  *or 
cones,  which  I  found  to  weigh  from  35  to  40  grains,  with 
their  aurelia's,  or  chryfalis,  within  them. 
June  27,  they  began  to  fpin,  having  been  hatched  feven  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  in  four  or  five  days  findhed  their  labo- 
rious and  curious  work ;  but  their  balls  were  not  fit  to  be 
removed  until  eight  or  ten  days. 

July  7,  Monf.  Lachivre  began  to  wind  off  their  filk-balls, 
with  a  machine  that  made  great  difpatch,  winding  much  fine 
filk  in  a  day.  I  found  that  an  ounce  of  filk-balls  would  make 
about  a  drachm  of  fine  filk  ;  but,  to  be  more  certain,  I 
weighed  out  to  the  winder  12  pounds  of  filk-balls,  at  four 
times,  and  told  the  balls  in  every  three  pounds  as  followeth, 
viz. 


The  firft  three  pounds  contained 
The  fecond  three  pounds  contained 
The  third  three  pounds  contained 
The  fourth  three  pounds  contained 


812  Balls 
842 

797 
868 


So  that  the  whole  12  lb. 


weight  contained 


33'9 


Balls 


Which,  when  wound  off,  was  found  to  yield  and  make  one 
pound  and  an  ounce,  or  17  ounces  of  fine  filk,  and  about 
feven  ounces  of  coaife  refufe,  unwound,  in  all  a  pound  and 
half,  avoirdupoif;  weieht,  or  two  pounds  Troy;  which  is  as 
great,  or  greater,  making  or  yielding,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  filk  as  fine.  I  fhewed  it  to  a  noted  filk  broker, 
who  faid  it  was  Italian  filk  (not  knowing  it  was  made  in 
England)  and  worth  about  20s.  per  pound,  if  I  had  ever  fo 
many  bales  of  it,  &c. 

Now  upon  this  experiment,  finding  that  3319  filk-balls  would 
make  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  fine  filk,  I  was  defirous 
to  know  what  quantity  of  filk  might  be  expected  from  the 
worms  hatched  from  one  ounce  of  eggs. 
Of  which  to  obtain  the  knowledge,  1  made  ufe  of  the  follow- 
ing method :  by  often  weighing  and  telling,  I  found  that  100 
eggs  weighed  but  one  grain :  fo  that  if  one  grain  contains 
100,  a  fcruple  muft  contain  2000,  and  a  drachm  6000,  and 
an  ounce,  at  eightdrachms  to  the  ounce,  muft  contain  48,000 
eggs.  Now  if  every  egg  hatch  a  worm,  and  every  worm  makes 
■afilk-ba!I,  there  muft  be,  from  one  ounce,  48,000  filk-balls ; 
and  if  3319  balls  will  make  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  fine 
filk  (which  by  experience  I  found  they  did)  then  48,000  filk- 
balls  will  make  151b.  6  oz.  of  avoirdupoife  weight  in  fine  filk, 
or  18  lb.  8oz.  of  Troy  weight,  which   is  very  confiderable. 
And   in   the  fame  proportion,   1  lb.  of  filk- worms  eggs  will 
produce  worms  fufficient  to  make  above  180  lb.  of  filk.    But 
allowing  for  cafualties,  and  fuppofing  but  i2lb.  of  fine  filk 
made  from  the  worms  and  their  filk-balls,  produced  from 
an  ounce  of  filk-worms  eggs,  it  will  be  found  much  to  exceed 
moil  countries,  according  to  Auguftino  Gallio's  computation  : 
for  he  faith,  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  viz.  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  they  make  but  7  or  81b.  of  filk  from 
filk-worms  hatched  from  an  ounce  of  eggs ;  and  in  Brefcia 
in  Italy,  but  8,  9,  or  10  lb.  of  filk  from  an  ounce  of  eggs; 
only  in  Calabria,  where  the  filk-worms  and  their  eggs  are 
larger,  they  make  11  or  12  lb.  of  filk  from  an  ounce  of  eggs, 
which  ltill  does  not  exceed,  nay  hardly  comes  up  to,  what 
we  make  in  England. 

I  have  onlv  this  to  add,  that  experience  hath  taught  me  how 
to  hatch  filk-worms  twice  in  a  year,  fo  as  to  have  two  crops 
of  filk  in  one  year  ;  and  that  the  mulberry-trees  will  have 
leaves  in  England  twice  in  a  year,  without  prejudice  to  either 
tree  or  fruit,  is  moft  certainly  true. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Silk,  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

The  filk  we  have  from  Italy  is  generally  thrown,  and  ferves 
for  warp  for  our  manufactures,  and  the  greater  part  we  im- 
port from  Piedmont,  the  whole  principality  not  being 
larger  than  a  fmall  Englifh  county  ;  yet  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  king  of  Sardinia  receives  at  leaft  200,000 1.  of  us  yearly 
for  that  commodity,  and  all  in  ready  money,  for  he  hath 
loaded  all  our  manufactures  with  very  high  duties,  which  is 
in  effect  a  prohibition,  and  admits  thofe  of  France  at  a  fmall 
cuftom ;  for  which  reafon  they  fupply  his  dominions  with 
woollen  Manufactures. 

The  prices  we  pay  him  for  thrown  Silk  are  alfo  extra- 
vagant, being  in  general  above  twenty  Shillings  for 
every  pound;  neverthelefs  he  appears,  to  be  very  fond  of 
keeping  us  dependent  upon  him  ;  for  an  engine  or  machine 
being  erected  in  this  kingdom    [fee  Derbyshire]    for 


throwing  raw  Silk  into  Organzine,  to  prevent  the 
ufe  thereof,  we  are  told,  he  hath  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  raw  Silk  out  of  his  dominions;  and  we  have  now  none 
from  thence  but  what  is  got  by  ftealth  ;  however,  the  mar- 
kets are  open  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

As  we  have  but  one  water-engine  of  the  quality  of  that  in 
Derbvfhire  for  throwing  filk  in  this  kingdom,  if  that  ihould 
be  deftroyed  by   fire,  or  any  other  accident,  it  would  make 
the  throwing  fine  filk  among  us  very  precarious ;  and  it  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  all  the  men  now  living 
in  the  kingdom  could  make  fuch  another. 
As  we  have   commodious  rivers    for    that  purpofe,   whofe 
flreams    hold  all  the  year,  and  run   through  large  towns, 
where  fcarcely  any  manufactures  are  carried  on,  it  would  be 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  our  filk  manufacture  to  have 
three  or  four  more  erected,  according  to  the  model  of  that 
at  Derby,  though  at  the  public  Charge,  which  would 
give  us  hopes  of  preferving  that  manufacture  among  us  for 
ever ;  and  we  fhould  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  fine  raw  filk 
of  Granada,  Valentia,  Murcia,  and  other  provinces  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  products  of  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  in  exchange 
for  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  not  be  tied  down  to  the 
ftrict  rules  of  paying  our  ready  money,  as  we  are  now,  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and   when  once  fully  employed,  the 
profit  in  a  fhort  time  might  defray  the  whole  expence.     See 
the  article  Silk. 

It  certainly  is  extremely  impolitic  for  us  to  depend   for  filk 
imported  from  any  foreign  country,  provided  we  can  be  able 
to  furmfh  ourfelves  with  fo  valuable  a  material   in   our  own 
plantation  ;  a  matter  that  has  been  long  hoped   for  and  ex- 
pected hitherto  in  vain.     Some  have  attributed   this  to  the 
unkindlinefs  of  the  climate  in  our  continental  colonies;  [lee 
our  article  Silk  Worms]  but  it  being  afferted  many  years 
fince,  that  Georgia  did  actually  produce  filk  of  a  good  qua- 
lity, as  good,  as  was  then  faid,  as  that  of  the  Piedmontefe 
itfelf ;  and   yet  no  confiderable  quantities  hitherto  having 
been  there  produced  in  fo  many  years,  many  have  doubted 
the  veracity  of  the  production.     Whether  it  has  been  owing 
to  want  of  the  proper  care,  and  effectual  encouragement,  we 
cannot  fay  ;  but  this  others  have   thought  to  have  been  the 
real  caufe,  and  not  any  unfavourablenels  in  the  clime.     It 
has  been  judged  by  many,  who  have  been  well  acquainted 
as  refidents  in  our  plantations  of  Carolina,   Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Penfylvania,  more  northerly  climes  than  Georgia, 
that  thofe  colonies  would  produce  the  beft  filk,  and  as  fit 
for  organzine  as  any  in  the  world ;  for  thefe  countries  afford 
vaft  numbers  of  white  and  other  mulbeny-trees,  which  grow 
wild,  and  fpring  up  almoft  every  where  in  great  abundance, 
which  looks  as  if  nature  had  called  us  thither  to  propagate 
that  manufacture,  long  before  now,  in  thofe  plantations: 
but  if  thefe  climes  are  rather  too  northerly  for  the  delicate 
tendernefs  of  the  filk-worm  ;  now   we  are  poffeffed  of  the 
Floridas,  the  moft  foutherly  of  thofe  continental  planta- 
tions, we  can  have  no  excufe,  if  we  are  wanting  in   our  ef- 
forts to  attempt  this  capital  material,  and   that  in  the  moft 
effectual  and  vigorous  manner,  that  the  climate  will  admit 
of. — It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  poffible  care,  or  even  expence, 
that  can  be  afforded,  will  be  fpared  to  fet  this  defign  a-foot; 
for  in  time  it  certainly  will  prove  of  as  great  advantage  to 
this  nation,  as  any  employment  in  the  plantations ;  the  ma- 
nufacture of  filk  being  a  more  profitable  undertaking,  where 
the  air  and  land  are  happily  adapted  to  raifingthe  production 
needful  in  competent  quantities. 

It  has  been  a  difpute,  whether  the  manufacture  of  filk, 
woollen,  or  linen,  is  moft  confiderable  in  the  world.  Many 
travellers  fay  the  filk  manufacture  exceeds  either  of  the  other 
two ;  and  they  afiign  this  reafon  for  it,  that  the  people  of 
China,  who  are  computed  to  be  two  hundred  millions  in 
number,  are  chiefly  cloathed  with  filk  garments,  which  in- 
difputably  demonftrates  it  to  abound  with  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  filk  of  any  country  in  the  world,  it  beina;  there  fo 
very  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  feveral  of  the  Jeluits  affirm, 
five  fuits  of  filk  there  do  not  exceed  the  price  of  one  fuit  of 
woollen  in  Europe. 

Certain  it  is  that  Peifia,  India,  and  China,  had  the  manu- 
facture of  filk  long  before  it  came  into  Europe,  the  firft  that 
was  brought  being  in  the  time  of  Auguftus. — We  manufac- 
ture at  prefent  very  great  quantities  of  thrown  and  raw  filk 
in  this  kingdom  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  fix  times,  at  lcaft,  as 
much  as  it  was  about  threefcore  years  ago  ;  for  then  we  were 
fupplied  with  French  and  Italian  filks,  all  fully  manufactured. 
The  vaft  riches  of  China,  arifing  from  this  manufacture,  is 
fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  great  advantage  thereof;  and 
the  extraordinary  treafure  the  duke  of  Savoy  draws  into  his 
country  by  filk,  which  is  made  in  the  little  principality  of 
Piedmont,  as  before  obferved,  is  alfo  another  inftance  : 
we  may  judge,  if  he  draws  above  200, ceo  1.  fterling  a 
year  from  this  kingdom,  what  his  profits  are,  which  he 
draws  from  Holland,  and  other  places  where  the  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  to  a  veiy  great  degree. 
We  are  informed  the  very  land  for  planting  of  mulberry- 
trees,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  is  worth  from  three  to  five 
pounds  an  acre;  and  gentlemen  there,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
fell  their  mulberry  leaves  to  the  poor  for  one  half  the  filk  they 

make, 
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Ynake,  and  the  money  is  equally  divided  between  them  upon 
fale  of  the  filk  ;  and  that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  there  have 
yielded  three  or  four  pounds. 

Now  if  the  manufacture  of  filk,  and  the  planting  of  mul- 
berry-trees has  raifed  the  land  to  be  fo  valuable,  and  .fome 
gentlemen  receive  fuch  confiderable  revenues  from  their 
crops  of  leaves,  very  great  things  may  be  expected  by  our 
effectually  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manufacture  of 
filk  in  our  colonies,  where  as  much  land  may  be  had  for  fix- 
pence,  as  in  Italy  for  five  pounds.  And  if  great  numbers  of 
mulberry-trees  were  planted  among  the  Indian  nation,  when 
they  fhall  be  duly  reconciled  to  our  people,  bordering  on 
our  fettlements,  and  fome  fkilful,  good-tempered,  perfons 
employed  to  inftruct  them  in  the  proper  feafons  for  gathering 
leaves,  and  feeding  the  worms,  and  rewarding  them  boun- 
tifully for  their  pains,  thofe  people  might  be  brought  to  be 
very  profitable  fubjects  to  this  nation.  The  Spaniards,  while 
Florida  was  in  their  hands,  notwithftanding  their  pride, 
were  condefcending  enough  to  inftruct  fome  of  the  Indians, 
under  their  jurifdiction,  to  render  them  very  ferviceable  in 
carrying  on  and  improving  the  manufactures  of  indigo,  co- 
chineal, and  feveral  others,  to  the  great  advantage  of  New 
Spain.  The  French  alfo,  while  they  poffeffed  Canada, 
in  their  fettlements  about  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  on  the  Miffiffippi,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  inftruct  them  in  every  thing  they  thought  might  contri- 
bute towards  enriching  their  mother-country.  They  went 
with  them  on  their  long  travels  in  their  hunting  feafons; 
and  while  they  had  Cape  Breton,  made  thefe  Indians 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  continent,  very  ufeful  to  them  in 
their  Fisheries.  If  the  Spaniards  and  French  engaged 
thofe  people  to  be  fo  ferviceable  to  them,  I  do  not  fee  it  is 
impoffible,  if  kindnefs,  juftice,  and  good  nature  was  duly 
exercifed  towards  them,  but  they  may  be  brought  to  be 
highly  ferviceable  to  Great-Britain  alfo. 
No  part  of  the  world  fhould  feem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
brood  of  the  filk-worm  than  our  colonies  now  are;  con- 
fiftent  not  only  with  philofophic  fpeculation  on  the  various 
climes  and  fituations  thereof,  but  from  the  unqutffionable 
experience  of  moft  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  this  ma- 
terial is  produced  of  the  beft  qualities,  and  the  greateft  emo- 
lument. It  is  generally  obferved,  that  all  thofe  countries 
which  afford  the  bed  filk,  border  upon  the  fea,  and  lie  pretty 
near  the  fame  latitude;  our  plantations,  the  province  of 
Gilon  and  Nanking,  and  Chekian  in  China,  all  border  upon 
the  fea,  and  are  pretty  near  the  fame  latitude.  Thofe  places 
in  Turkey  that  produce  filk,  border  upon  the  fea,  and  Italy 
and  Sicily  are,  in  a  manner,  environed  by  the  fea  ;  likewife 
the  provinces  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valentia  in  Spain; 
the  places  that  yield  the  beft  filk,  as  well  as  Langucdoc  and 
Provence  in  France  ;  all  lie  upon  the  fea. 
Provided  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  induce  our  neighbouring 
Indians  in  North-America  to  become  ufeful  to  us  in  this 
valuable  production,  may  not  the  negroes  from  Africa  prove 
fo  ?  As  the  great  advantages  that  accrue  to  Portugal  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves  in  our  fugar  and  tobacco  plan- 
tations, is  by  the  cheap  labour  of  negroes,  may  not  the  fame 
cheapnefs  of  labour  be  alfo  of  prodigious  benefit  to  us,  if  em- 
ployed in  our  Colonies,  in  producing  and  making  of  filk  ? 
And  when  that  feafon  is  over,  may  not  the  farre  negroes  fer- 
vants  tarn  their  hands  to  raifing  and  drefling  of  hemp  and 
flax,  the  charge  being  little  more  than  their  cloathing  from 
England  ;  for  the  earth  there  produces  provifions  in  abun- 
dant plenty  ? 

We  are  told  by  gentlemen  of  good  intelligence,  that  the 
whole  charge  of  making  a  pound  of  filk  in  China  does  not 
ftand  in  above  five  lhiilings,  and  almoft  any  perfon,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  may  work  at  it ;  and  a  man  or  woman, 
with  a  child  to  affift  in  directing  the  thread  of  the  filk,  may, 
with  a  proper  machine,  reel  from  the  coocone  or  filk  bag, 
one  pound  in  a  day. 

Where  we  have,  at  prefent,  proper  land  in  our  plantations 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  might  have  labour  performed  as 
above,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  filk  could  ftand 
us  in  fo  much  as  it  may  do  the  Chinefe.  A  manufacture  of 
this  kind  might  be  brought,  in  a  little  time,  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  perfection,  and  fuch  quantities  raifed,  that  I  fhould 
conceive  the  labour  of  negroes  employed  in  this  work  would 
produce  above  twice  as  much  as  thofe  that  are  employed  in 
planting  either  fugar  or  tobacco  :  and  as  this  nation  now 
greatly  inclines  to  the  wearing  of  filk  garments  in  imitation 
of  the  French,  to  the  great  difcouragement  of  our  woollen 
manufactures,  the  manufacture  of  filk  from  our  plantations 
would  not  only  enable  us  to  fupply  ourfelves  amply  therewith, 
but  enable  us  to  export  large  quantities  of  filk  fully  manu- 
factured. 
SILK  MANUFACTURE  of  CHINA.  It  may  be  foid 
that  China  is  the  country  of  filk,  and  feems  to  be  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  that  commodity.  It  not  only  furnifhes 
filk  to  a  great  number  of  nations  in  Europe  and  Alia,  but  alfo 
the  emperor,  the  princes,  the  mandarins,  the  literati,  the 
women,  and,  in  a  word,  all  thofe  in  eafy  circumftances,  wear 
habits  of  filk,  and  are  cloathed  with  fattin  or  damafk  ;  very 
few,  except  the  vulgar  or  country  people,  wear  cotton  painted 
blue. 


The  feveral  provinces  of  China  furnifh  perfectly  beautiful  filks 
yet  fuch  as  come  from  Tche  hiang  are  undoubtedly  the  beft 
and  fineft.  The  Chinefe  judge  of  good  filk  by  its  whitenefs 
foftnefs,  and  finenefs ;  for  if,  in  handling  it,  it  is  rough  to  the 
touch,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  Sometimes,  to  make  it  look  well,  they 
prepare  it  with  a  certain  rice-water,  mixed  with  lime,  which 
burns  it,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  being  manufactured 
when  tranfported  into  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  with  that  which  is' pure,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  eafily  wove,  and  a  Chinefe  workman  will  work  up- 
on it  in  an  hour  without  breaking  a  fingle  thread. 
Their  looms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
much  more  fimple.  Two  or  three  windles  and  a  wheel  are 
fufficient  to  do  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  is  furprizin?  to  fee  the 
fimplicity  of  the  inftruments  with  which  they  make  the  moft 
beautiful  fluffs.  At  Canton  there  is  a  fort  of  filk,  which 
comes  from  Tong-hing,  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  that 
brought  from  the  province  of  Tche-hiang,  provided  this  laft 
is  not  too  moift,  which  we  ought  to  beware  cf ;  for  the  Chi- 
nefe, who  are  generally  wont  to  cheat,  fometimes  put  into 
the  heart  of  the  packet  one  or  two  parcels  of  coarfe  filk, 
widely  different  from  that  on  the  furface.  See  the  article 
China. 

Of  this  fi'k  the  moft  beautiful  fluffs  are  made  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan ;  for  to  this  province  moft  of  the  good  work- 
men repair,  and  it  furnifhes  the  emperor  with  all  the  Mkshe 
ufes,  and  thofe  he  makes  prefents  of  to  the  grandees  and  lords 
of  his  court.  The  great  trade  of  Canton,  where  foreign 
merchants  abound,  alfo  draws  a  vaft  number  of  good  tradef- 
men  to  it. 

They  could  make  fluffs  as  rich  as  thofe  of  Europe,  if  they 
were  fure  of  their  fale  ;  but  they  generally  employ  themfelves 
on  the  moft  fimple  kind,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  are  fonder  of 
what  is  u'eful  than  of  what  is  beautiful. 
They,  indeed,  nuke  gold  ftuff,,  but  they  do  not  pafs  their 
gold  through  the  drawing-mill,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  in  or- 
der to  twilt  it  with  the  thread,  but  are  content  to  gild  a  long 
leaf  of  paper,  which  they  cut  into  narrow  flips,  with  which 
they  cover  the  filk,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity, 
thefe  ftuffs  are  very  beautiful  at  firlt,  but  do  not  laft  long; 
neither  are  they  very  proper  for  wearing  apparel,  becaufe  the 
air  and  the  moifture  foon  tarnifh  the  Iplendor  of  the  gold. 
They  are  moft  proper  for  curious  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
the  ornaments  of  churches  ;  and  none  but  the  mandarins  and 
their  wives  cloath  themfelves  with  thefe  (luffs,  and  that  very 
feldom. 

The  pieces  of  filk  moft  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  are  gauzes,  both 
of  the  plain  and  flowered  kind,  of  which  they  make  fummer 
habits;  damafks  of  all  forts  and  colours;  ltriped  fattins,  and 
the  black  fattins  of  Nankin ;  corded  taffeties,  which  wear 
well ;  feveral  other  forts  of  taffeties,  fome  with  flowers,  and 
others  ftriped  in  a  beautiful  manner;  crapes,  brocades,  and 
different  forts  of  velvets :  of  this  laft  thecrimfon  is  the  dcareft, 
but  it  is  eafy  to  be  deceived  in  it ;  the  beft  method  of  difco- 
vering  the  fraud,  is  to  take  lemon  juice,  mixed  with  lime, 
and  fprinkle  fome  drops  of  it  on  different  parts,  and,  if  the 
colour  changes,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  bad. 
The  Chinefe  alfo  make  a  prodigious  number  of  other  fluffs, 
two  of  which  are  moft  generally  ufed  among  them. 
Firft,  a  fort  of  fattin,  ftronger,  and  lefs  glofly  than  that  made 
in  Europe.  This  is  fometimes  plain,  and  fometimes  adorned 
with  flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  butterflies. 
Secondly,  a  particular  taffety,  of  which  they  make  drawers, 
and  other  forts  of  wearing  apparel.  It  is  thick,  and  yet  fo 
pliant,  that  we  may  fold  it  and  prefs  it  with  our  hand,  with- 
out leaving  any  mark  in  it.  They  alfo  wafh  it,  like  other 
ftuffs,  without  lofing  a  great  deal  of  its  luftre. 
The  Chinefe  workmen  give  the  luftre  to  this  taffety  with  the 
fat  of  the  river-porpoife,  which  they  purify  by  wafhing  and 
boiling;  then  with  a  fine  brufh  they  give  the  taffety  two  beds 
in  the  fame  direction,  on  the  fide  they  intend  to  render  gloffy. 
When  they  work  in  the  night  time,  they  ufe  this  fat  melted 
in  their  lamps  inftead  of  oil,  becaufe  its  fmell  banifhes  the 
flies  from  the  place,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  advan- 
tage, fince  thtfe  infects,  by  lighting  on  the  v/ork,  are  very 
detrimental  to  it. 

The  province  of  Cang-tong  furnifhes  a  particular  filk,  which 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  trees  and  in  the  fields. 
When  it  is  fpun,  they  make  a  fluff"  of  it  called  kein-tcheou, 
and  this  filk  is  produced  by  fmall  infects,  which  nearly  re- 
femble  caterpillars.  They  do  not  fpin  it  round  nor  oval,  as 
filk-worms  do,  hut  in  very  long  threads,  which  adhere  to 
the  bufhes  and  fhrubs,  as  the  wind  pufhes  them  to  one  fide  or 
another.  They  gather  thefe  threads,  and  make  of  them  filk 
ftuffs,  cnarfer  than  thofe  which  are  fpun  in  houfes.  Thefe 
worms  are  wild,  and  eat  indifferently  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  thofe  of  other  trees.  Perfons  unacquainted  with 
this  fluff,  would  take  it  for  a  rough  ftuff,  or  a  coarfe  drugget. 
The  worms  which  fpin  this  filk  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  the 
firlt,  which  is  larger  and  blacker  than  our  filk-worm,  is  called 
tfouen-kien  ;  and  the  lecond,  which  is  fmaller,  is  called  tiao- 
kien.  The  cotton  of  the  firft  is  of  a  reddifh  grey  ;  but  that 
of  the  other  is  blacker ;  and  the  ftuffs  made  of  them  retain 
thefe  two  colours.     It  is  very  clofe,  does  not  cut,  lafts  long, 
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Vvalhes  like  (tuff,  and,  when  it  is  gooJ,  fpots  do  not  fpoil 
it,  not  even  thofe  of  oil,  but  come  out  of  their  own  accord. 
This  fluff  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  is  fome- 
times  as  dear  as  the  fattins  and  beft-made  filks.  As  the  Chi- 
nefe are  very  dexterous  in  counterfeiting,  they  make  falfe 
kien-tcheou,  with  the  refufe  of  the  filk  of  the  hiang,  and  it 
is  very  eafy  to  be  deceived,  if  we  are  not  very  careful. 
The  workmen  of  Canton  alfo  make  ribbands,  filk  ftockings, 
and  buttons,  to  great  perfection. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  repealing  the  Duties  pay- 
able on  China    Raw  Silk,    and    for  granting  other 
Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  made  in  the  year  1750. 
*  Whereas  the  duties  now  payable  upon  raw  filk  imported  from 
China  are  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  importation  thereof: 
and  whereas  a  conftant  and  plentiful  fupply  of  that  valuable 
commodity  to  be  manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  will  be  a 
public  benefit,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  increafe  and  im- 
provement of  the  filk  manufactures :  therefore  we,  your  Ma- 
jefty's  molt  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjects,  the  commons  of  Great- 
Britain,  being  defirous  to  promote  and  encourage  the  manu- 
factures of  this  kingdom,  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  Ma- 
jefty, that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's 
moil  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the   lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this 
prefent  parliament  afTembled,  and   by  the  authority  of  the 
lame,  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  thefeve- 
ral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  now  payable  up- 
on the  importation  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or   produce  of 
China,  by  virtue  of  feveral  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force, 
fhall  ceafe,  determine,  and  be  no  longer  paid. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  all  raw  filk  imported 
from  China  into  this  kingdom,  by    the  united  company  of 
merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eafl-Indies,  or  by  any 
licence  from  the  faid  company,  (hall,  in  lieu  of  the  faid  rates, 
duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  act  repealed,  as 
aforefaid,  be  charged  with,  and  pay  the  fame  rates,  duties, 
fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  as  are  now  charged  upon,  and 
payable  for,  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Italy  ; 
which  faid  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this 
act  granted,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  faid  united  Eafl-India  com- 
pany, at  the  fame  times,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  act 
repealed,  as  aforefaid,  have  been  paid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this 
act  granted,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  collected,  paid,  and  ap- 
plied, in  fuch  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  the  faid 
feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by   this  act 
repealed,  as  aforefaid,  are  now  refpectively  raifed,   levied, 
collected,  paid,  and  applied;  and  all  the  provifions  of  or  in 
any  act  or  law  now  in  force  for  railing,  levying,  collecting, 
paying,  and  applying  the  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impo- 
fitions, hereby  repealed,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  in  full  force, 
and  fhall  be  put  in  execution  for  raifing,  levying,  collecting, 
paying,  and  applying  the  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impo- 
fitions, by  this  act  granted,  as   fully  and   effectually,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  faid  provifions  were  particularly 
repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  act. 
And  it  is  further  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid, That  all  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  China, 
imported  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  fhall,  upon  the  expor- 
tation thereof  from  this  kingdom,  be  entitled  to,  and  receive 
the  fame  drawbacks  and  allowances  only,  as  are  now  by  law 
directed  to  be  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  raw  filk  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  Italy,  any  law  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding.' 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  encouraging  the  Cu  lture 
of  Raw  Silk  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies,  or  Plan- 
tations, in  America. 
*  Whereas  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  increafe  and  improve- 
ment of  the  filk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  culture  of  filk  in  his  Majefty's  dominions  in 
America,  may  it  therefore  pleafe  your  Majefty  that  it  may 
be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted,  by  the  king's  moft  excellent 
Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That 
from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  J  7 50,  it  fhall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  import  any  raw  filks  of  the  growth  and  culture  of 
any  of  his  Majefty's  colonies,  or  plantations  in  America,  di- 
rectly from  thence  into  the  port  of  London,  without  paying 
any  fubfidy,  cuflom,  impofition,  or  other  duty  whatsoever, 
for  the  fame,  fo  as  a  due  entry  be  firft  made  thereof  in  the 
cuftom-houfe,  at  the  time  of  importation,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  (exprefling  the  package,  marks,  and  num- 
bers, together  with  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  refpec- 
tive  goods)  as  was  ufed  and  practifed  before  the  making  of 
this  act,  and  fo  as  the  fame  be  landed  in  the  prefence  of,  and 
examined  by,  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  fo  as  the  fame  be  imported  in 
fhips  or  veffels  that  may  lawfully  trade  to  his  Majefty's  plan- 
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tations,  manned  as  by  law  required:  and  on  failure  of  the 
faid  conditions,  or  directions,  herein  lafl  mentioned,  fuch 
filks  fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  refpective  duties,  as 
if  this  act  had  never  been  made. 

Provided  always,  and  be  ic  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  in  order  to  intille  the  importer  and  importers 
of  raw  filk  to  the  exemption  intended  by  ihis  act,  every  mer- 
chant,  or  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatloever,  who  fhall,  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1750,  load  any  raw  filk  on  board  any  fhip 
or  veflel,  in  any  of  ttie  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  A- 
merica,  fhall,  before  the  clearing  out  of  the  (aid  (hip  or  vef- 
fel  from  thence,  make  proof  on  oath,  before  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and   naval  officer,  at  the 
port  or  place  where  fuch  raw  filk  fhall  be  put  on  board,  or 
any  of  them,  that  the  raw  filk,  which  he,  ihe,  or  they,  hath, 
or  have,  fhipped  on  board  the  laid  fhip,  or  vtflel  (exprefling 
the  quantity  thereof)  is  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and  culture 
of  lome  or  one  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  A- 
merica,    exprefling    the   parifh  or  place  in   fuch  plantation 
where  the  fame  was  cultivated  and  produced,  and  by  whom, 
producing  fuch  perfon's  oath  thereto,  made  before  the  go- 
vernor of  fuch  ifland  or  province,  or  before  the  next  juftice 
of  the  peace  (which  oath  the  faid  governor,  or  juftice  of  the 
peace,  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval 
officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  hereby  required  and   im- 
powered  to  adminifter  without  fee  or  reward)  and  the  mafter, 
commander,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  fhip,  or 
veflel,  on  board   which  fuch  raw  filk  fhall   be  loaded,  fhall 
alfo  bring  with  him  a  certificate,  or  certificates,  from  fuch 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer, 
or  any  two  of  them,  as  aforefiiid,  under  their  hands  and  feals 
of  office  (which  certificate,  or  certificates,  luch  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  directed  to  grant  without  fee  or  reward)  exprefling 
the  marks,  number,  tale,  and  weight  of  the  raw  filk  in  each 
bale,  parcel,  or  other  package  whatfoever,  fo  fhipped,  or 
loaded  on  board  fuch  fhip,  or  veflel,  with  the  names,  place, 
or  places  of  abode,  of  the  exporter,  or  exporters  thereof, 
from  the  laid  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America, 
and  the  name  or  names,  place  or  places  of  abode,  of  fuch 
other  perfon  or  perfons,  who  fhall   have  fworn   the  goods 
therein  mentioned  to  have  been  of  the  growth  and  culture  of 
the  faid   Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in   America,  and 
the  name,  or  names,  of  the  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  whom 
the  fame  are  configned  in  the  port  of  London  ;  which  certi- 
ficate, or  certificates,  the  faid  mafter,  commander,  or  other 
perfon  taking  charge  of  fuch  fhip,  or  veflel,  fhall,  on  his  ar- 
rival in   the  faid  port  of  London,  deliver  to  the  collector, 
comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms 
at  the  faid  port,  at  or  before  the  entry  of  the  faid  raw  filk  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhall  make  oath,  before  any  one  of  them 
the  faid  collector,  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's cuftoms  (who  are  hereby  required  and  impowered  to 
adminifter  the   fame  without  fee  or  reward)  that  the  faid 
bales  and  parcels,  and  goods  mentioned  in   fuch  certificate, 
are  the  fame  bales  and  parcels,  and  goods,  as  were  taken  on 
board  in  the  faid  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America; 
and  if  any  raw  filk  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  Britifh 
colonies  or  plantations,  in  America,  fhall,  after  the  faid  24th 
of  June,   1750,  be  imported  as  herein   before  mentioned, 
without  fuch  certificate,  figned  and  delivered  as  herein   be- 
fore required,  and  oath  made  as  before  directed,    by  the 
mafter,  commander,  or  other  perfon   taking  charge  of  the 
fhip,  or  veflel,  in  which  the  fame  is  imported,  all  fuch  raw 
filks  fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  refpective  duties, 
as  if  this  act  had  never  been  made,  any  thing  herein   before 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall,  from  and  after  the   faid  24th 
day  of  June,  1750,  make,  or  caufe  to  be  made,  an  entry,  or 
entries,  of  any  foreign  raw  filk,  under  the  name,  or  defcrip- 
tion,  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth,  or  culture,  of  any  of  the  Bri- 
tifh colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  or  fhall  mix,  or 
caufe  to  be  mixed,  any  foreign  raw  filk  with  raw  filk  of  the 
growth   or  culture  of  the  Britifh   colonies,  or  plantations, 
in  America,  with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duties 
payable  on  foreign  raw  filk,  every  perfon  or  perfons  fo  making, 
or  caufing  to  be  made,  fuch  entry,  or  entries,  or  mixing,  or 
caufing  fuch  mixture  or  mixtures  to  be  made,  fhall  forfeit  and 
lofe  the  fum  of  50 1.  for  every  fuch  offence,  and  all  fuch  fo- 
reign raw  filk  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  mixture,  the  quantity  fo 
mixed,    both  of  foreign  and  Britifh-plantation   culture  or 
growth,  or  the  value  thereof,  together  with  the   bales,  or 
other  packages  containing  the  fame,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and 
fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted,  or  the  value  thereof 
be  fued  for  by  any  officer,  or  officers,  of  his  Majefty's  cu- 
ftoms;   one  moiety  nf  which  penalties   and    forfeitures   fhall 
be  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and   fucceilors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  that  fhall  feize,  profecu-te, 
or  fue  for  the  fame,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record 
at  Weftminfter. 

Provided  always,   that   if  any   doubt  or  difpute  fhall  arife, 
whether  the  faid  raw  filk,  or  any  part  thereof,   fo  to  be  im- 
ported as  aforefaid,  is  of  the  growth  or  culture  of  the  Britifh 
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colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  or  of  foreign  growth  or 
culture,  the  onus  probandi  fhall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer 
thereof,  and  not  on  the  informer  and  profecutor ;  any  law, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  action  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
or  perfons  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the 
defendant  or  defendants,  in  fuch  action  or  fuit,  may  plead 
the  general  ifiue,  and  give  this  aft  and  the  fpecial  matter  in 
evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the  fame 
was  done  in  purfuance  and  by  authority  of  this  aft  :  and  if  it 
fhall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  find  for 
the  defendant  or  defendants;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  be 
nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his  aftion,  after  the  defendant  or 
defendants  fhall  have  appeared,  or  if  judgment  fhall  be  given 
upon  any  verdift  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants  fhall  and  may  recover  treble  cofts,  and 
have  the  like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  defendants  have  in 
other  cafes  by  law.' 

REMARKS. 

Such  has  been  the  encouragement  given  by  the  legislature,  to 
the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  our  American  colonies.  An 
ample  fupply  of  this  commodity,  however,  can  be  brought 
only  from  Asia,  unlefs  we  make  fome  very  extraordinary 
improvements.  Europe,  during  the  laft  war,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  ufual  quantity,  nor  has  the  price  of  fome  particular 
kinds  declined  fince  that  time:  for  the  confumption  of  this 
article  increafes  rather  than  diminifhes.  The  East-India 
company,  therefore,  having,  we  prefume,  previoufly  taken 
their  meafures,  applied  to  parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the 
duty  on  China  filk  (as  we  fee  by  the  preceding  aft),  the 
obtaining  of  which  affords  an  encouragement  to  the  impor- 
tation of  it ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  the  company,  we 
fhall  have  a  fufficient  quantity  * ;  which  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  filk  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.  And, 
For  the  further  encouraging  this  important  manufafture,  the 
following  aft  parted  in  the  year  1753. 

*  In  1752  we  find  accordingly  a  large  fupply  of  China  raw 
filk  arrived. 

An  aft  for  encouraging  the  filk  manufaftures  of  this  king- 
dom, and  for  fecuring  the  duties  payable  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with 
other  materials,  not  manufactured  in  Great-Britain. 

*  Whereas  the  payment  of  the  duties  charged  and  made  pay- 
able by  divers  afts  of  parliament,  upon  the  importation  of 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  other  materials 
not  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  is  frequently  evaded  by 
the  fubtil  and  fraudulent  practices  of  evil-difpofed  perfons,  to 
the  great  difcouragement  of  the  filk  manufaftures  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  lofs  of  his  Majefty's  revenue  :  therefore, 
for  preventing  fuch  frauds  and  abufes  for  the  future,  be  it 
enacted  by  the  king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  content  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  all  velvets,  wrought  filks, 
and  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials  (fuch  velvets, 
wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  not 
being  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  and  fuch  wrought  filks, 
or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  not  being  prohibited  to  be  worn 
therein)  which  fhall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  after  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  fhall  after  the  fame  have  been  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  before  they  are  difcharged  by  the  officers, 
and  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  importer  or  his  agent, 
be  marked  or  fealed  at  each  end  of  every  piece,  with  fuch 
mark  or  feal,  and  by  fuch  officer  or  officers,  as  the  refpeftive 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain  fhall  direft 
and  appoint  for  that  purpofe. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  every 
perfon  intending  to  export  any  fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or 
filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  as  herein  before  are 
mentioned  and  defcribed,  which  fh.'.ll  have  been  imported  in- 
to this  kingdom,  after  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, fhall  before  fuch  goods  are  (hipped  in  order  to  be  ex- 
ported, give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  or  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  by  the  refpeftive  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  when  and  where  he  will  pack 
up  the  faid  goods  in  order  to  be  exported ;  and  the  faid  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  are  hereby  impowered  and  required 
to  caufe  fuch  officer  or  officers,  to  take  care  that  fuch  leals, 
ftamps,  or  marks,  be  taken  oft  from  every  piece  fo  intended 
to  be  exported,  without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  no  perfon  fhall 
be  intitled  to  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 
fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  unlefs 
he  fhall  have  given  fuch  notice  as  herein  before  is  directed, 
and  until  fuch  Teals,  ftamps,  or  marks,  fhall  be  taken  off  by 
the  proper  officer  or  officers  as  aforefaid. 
And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred   and  fifty-four,  in  cafe  any  velvets, 
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wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials  (fuch 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  ether  mate- 
rials, not  being  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  and  fuch 
wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  not  being  prohibited 
to  be  worn  therein)  fhall  be  found  in  any  (hop,  warehoufe, 
or  other  place  whatloever,  upon  land  within  this  kingdom, 
not  being  marked  or  fealed  as  herein  before  directed,  upon 
both  ends  of  every  whole  and  entire  piece,  or  upon  one  end 
of  every  remnant  of  fuch  velvet,  wrought  filk,  or  filk  mixed 
as  aforefaid,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  fhall  and  may  be 
feized  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fecured 
in  fome  or  one  of  his  Majefty's  warehoufes ;  and  fuch  officer 
or  officers  is  and  are  hereby  indemnified  for  fo  doing  ;  and  all 
fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  fo 
feized  and  fecured,  fhall,  after  condemnation  thereof  in  due 
courfe  of  law,  be  publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  one 
moiety  of  the  produce  aiifing  by  the  fale  of  fuch  velvets, 
wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  to  the  ufe 
of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  officer  or  officers  who  fhall  feize  and  fecurethe 
fame  as  aforefaid  ;  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  or  pof- 
fiffion  the  goods  fo  feized  and  fecured  fhall  be  found,  fhall 
alfo,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  and  divided  in  manner  herein  after 
direfted. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other  mate- 
rials as  aforefaid,  which  after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  fhall  be 
feized  and  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  or  for  any  other 
caufe  of  forfeiture,  fhall  be  confumed  or  ufed  in  this  king- 
dom, but  fhall  be  exported  again,  and  not  fold  otherwife 
than  on  condition  to  be  exported,  and  fhall  not  be  delivered 
out  of  the  warehoufe  wherein  the  fame  fhall  have  been  fe- 
cured, untd  fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  that  the  fame  and 
every  part  thereof  fhall  be  exported,  and  not  landed  again  in 
any  part  of  Great-Britain. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  at  any  time  forge  or  counterfeit 
any  ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  to  rcfemble  any  ftamp,  mark,  or 
feal,  which  fhall  be  provided  or  ufed  in  purfuance  of  this 
aft,  or  fhall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  impreffion  of  any  fuch 
ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  upon  any  goods  required  by  this  act  to 
be  ftamped,  marked,  or  fealed,  or  fhall  fell,  or  expofe  to 
fale,  any  of  the  faid  goods  with  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  mark, 
or  feal  thereon,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  counterfeited;  all 
and  every  fuch  offender  and  offenders,  their  aiders,  abettors, 
and  affiftants,  fhall,  for  each  and  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit 
the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  fhall  alfo  be  adjudged 
to  ftand  on  the  pillory  in  fome  public  place  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the'authority  aforefaid,  That  all 
pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  aft  impofed,  fhall 
and  may  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  his  Majefty's 
courts  of  record  at  Wefiminfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer at  Edinburgh  refpeftively,  by  aftion,  bill,  plaint,  or 
information,  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty's  attorney-general, 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty's  advocate  in  Scotland,  or  in 
the  name  or  names  of  fome  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms; 
and  that  one  moiety  of  every  fuch  penalty  and  forfeiture  fhall 
be  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other 
moiety  thereof  to  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  who 
fhall  inform  and  profecu.e  for  the  fame. 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  That  if 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  negleft  or  refufc, 
for  the  fpace  of  one  month,  to  profecute  to  effect  any  perfon 
or  perfons  for  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  this  act 
inflicted  upon  offenders  againft  the  fame,  that  then  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons  whom  foe  ver  to  fue  for,  pro- 
fecute, and  recover  the  refpeftive  pecuniary  penalties  and  for- 
feitures by  this  aft  inflifted,  in  like  manner  as  is  herein  be- 
fore direfted  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms;  and 
one  moiety  of  the  faid  refpeftive  forfeitures,  when  recovered, 
fhall,  in  fuch  cafe,  go  and  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty. 
his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  perfon 
or  perfons  who  fhall  fue  or  profecute  for  the  fame  refpeftively. 
And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforeCrid,  That 
upon  every  aftion,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  entered  and 
filed  as  aforefaid,  for  any  pecuniary  penalty  impofed  by  this 
aft,  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs  fhall  and  may  ifiue,  fpeci- 
fying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  the  defendant  or 
defendants  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fufficient  bail  or  fecurity 
by  natural-born  fubjefts,  perfons  naturalized  or  denizens,  to 
the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  fuch  capias  fhall  be  direfted, 
to  appear  in  the  court  out  of  which  fuch  capias  fhall  iiTue,  at 
the  day  of  the  return  of  fuch  writ,  to  anfwer  fuch  fuit  or 
profecution  ;  and  fhall  likewife,  at  the  time  of  fuch  appear- 
ance, give  fufficient  bail  or  fecurity,  by  fuch  perfons  as  afore- 
faid, in  the  faid  court,  to  anfwer  and  pay  all  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties  incurred  for  fuch  offence  or  offences,  in  rafe  he, 
(he,  or  they  fhall  be  convicted  thereof,  or  to  yield  his,  her, 
or  their  body  or  bodies  to  prifon. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if 
any  aftion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon  or 
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perfons  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants  in  fuch  adtion  or  fuit  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral ifliie,  and  give  this  adt,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  evi- 
dence, at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon  ;  and  that  the  fame 
was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  authority  of  this  act :  and  if 
it  fhall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  find 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  be 
nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his  adtion,  after  the  defendant  or 
defendants  fhall  have  appeared  ;  or  if  judgment  fhall  be  given 
upon  any  verdict  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  fhall  recover  treble  colts,  and  have  the  like 
remedy  for  the  fame  as  defendants  have  in  other  cafes  by  law. 
And  be  it  further  enadted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if 
any  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  fhall 
be  feized  by  virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  this  adt  •,  and  if  any 
doubt  or  queftion  fhall  arife,  where  the  faid  velvets,  wrought 
filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  were  manufactured,  the 
proof  fhall  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof,  and  not 
upon  the  profecutor  ;  any  law,  ufage,  or  cuftom  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding. 

REMARKS. 

Silk  is  a  material  for  a  very  confiderable  manufacture  ;  which 
being  brought  from  abroad  raw,  we  here  twiff,  dye,  and 
weave  into  different  goodneffes,  both  plain,  ftriped,  and 
flowered,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  gold  and  filver ;  fo 
richly  brocaded,  that  we  are  allowed  to  exceed  thofe  from 
whom  we  had  the  art.  Of  this  material  alfo  are  made  great 
quantities  of  ribbons,  ftockings,  and  other  things ;  not  only 
to  ferve  curfelves,  but  alfo  to  export. 

Our  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  filk  is  from  Turkey, 
Italy-,  Sicily,  and  India. 

i.  Thrown  filk  comes  chiefly  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Na- 
ples, and  Meffina. 

2.  Raw  filk  from  Turkey,  that  is,  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Tur 
key,  Bengal  in  India,  and  from  China. 
All  this  fih.  is  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  very  little  ex- 
cepted, which  is  fometimes  re-exported  unwrought,  chiefly  to 
Ireland.  The  growth  and  increafe  of  the  confumption  of 
filk  in  thefe  kingdoms,  has  been  much  owing  to  the  high  du- 
ties on  French  wrought  filks,  particularly  their  alamodes, 
luftrings,  [fee  Alamodes  and  Lustrings]  and  rich  broad 
filks  of  every  kind  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  the  prohibiting 
the  ufe  and  wearing  of  East-India  wrought  filks,  which 
were  formerly  worn  in  England  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
infomuch  that  one  fhip  from  India,  namely,  the  Taviftock, 
brought  in  one  article  of  wrought  filk  9000  pieces  of  damafk 
(befides  a  great  many  of  feveral  other  forts)  each  of  which  was 
worth  at  market,  one  with  another,  9  1.  or  more  :  fo  that  the 
faid  damafk  only  amounted  to  89,000!.  fterling. 
At  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  ftate  of  the  filk 
trade  was  then  reprefented  as  follows  *. 

*  See  The  Briufh  Merchant. 

'  As  to  our  increafe  of  the  filk  manufacture  at  home,  this  will 
appear  in  fome  meafure  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  the  importa 
tion  of  raw  and  thrown  filks  from  foreign  countries,  from 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

But  here  I  muft  acknowlege,  that  the  importation  of  ardafs, 
or  coarfe  Perfia  filk,  from  Turkey,  is  vaftly  abated.  This 
has  been  principally  occafioned  by  the  impofition  of  fuch  du- 
ties on  it  as  it  could  not  bear.  But  then  this  lofs  has  been 
in  part  fupplied  by  a  vaft  importation  of  grogram  yarns;  and 
befides  this,  the  importation  of  bellandine,  or  white  Turkey 
filk,  and  of  fherbaffee  of  Perfia,  is  greater  now,  than  that  of 
thefe  and  the  cheap  ardafs  filk,  joined  together,  ever  was  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  firft  war.  All  the  work,  therefore, 
that  was  formerly  done  with  ardafs  filks,  and  is  now  per 
formed  by  grogram  yarn,  together  with  the  whole  increafe 
of  the  number  of  bales  imported  from  that  country  more 
than  formerly,  muft  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  increafe 
of  the  filk  manufacture  in  England. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  the  value  of  this  increafe  ; 
all  I  will  fay  here,  fhall  be  only  to  explain  it.  Suppofe  then, 
that  formerly  our  annual  importation  of  ardals,  and  other 
filks  imported  from  Turkey,  amounted  to  1500  bales,  and 
that,  at  this  time,  the  importation  of  bellandine  and  fher- 
baffee  amounted  to  1600  bales  of  filk;  at  firft  fight,  this, 
would  look  as  if  onlv  a  hundred  bales  of  filk  more  were 
brought  into  the  Englifh  manufacture  :  but  if  the  grogram 
yarn,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  a  new  importation,  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fupply  500  bales  of  ardafs  filk,  and  that,  never- 
thelefs,  1600  bales  of  raw  filk  from  Turkey  are  imported  ; 
then  it  would  be  manifeft,  that  not  only  100,  but  600  bales 
of  ourprefent  annual  importation,  muft  either  be  re-exported, 
or  added  to  our  filk  manufacture.  If  it  fhall  be  allowed  that 
the  Turkey  trade,  by  this  means,  furnifhes  600  bales  of  filk 
per  annum  to  our  manufacture,  more  than  it  did  before,  I 
fhall  be  very  glad  to  be  informed,  whether  fuch  a  quantity  is 
not  fufEcient  to  produce  80  or  90,0001b.  weight  of  wrought 
filk?  The  Turkey  merchants,  or  rather  the  weavers  of  Spi 
talfields,  might  certainly  anfwer  this  queftion  ;  and  alfo,  whe- 
ther, at  leaft,  600  bales  of  Turkey  filk  are  not  brought  an 


nually  to  our  looms,  more  than  before  the  beginning  of  king 
William's  war. 

But  we  are  yet  more  fure  of  our  importation  of  Piedmontefe 
and  Bergamo  filks;  this  amounts  to  near  a  thoufand  bales  in 
a  year,  and  is  wholly  new.  Of  thefe,  and  other  Italian 
thrown  and  raw  filks,  we  ufe  at  leaft  1200  bales  annually  at 
our  looms  more  than  we  did  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiift 
war.  And  whence  is  this  prodigious  increafe  of  our  filk  ma- 
nufacture, but  from  the  interruption  of  our  comma  ce  with 
France,  and  the  prohibition  of  Eaft-India  filks? 
I  have  by  me  an  account  of  the  haft-India  raw  filks  imported 
for  feveral  years  Eft  paft;  the  whole  quantity,  at  a  medium, 
will  make  400  bales  per  annum  :  fo  much  of  this  as  is  not 
re-exported,  is  ufed  at  the  Englifh  looms.  If,  by  thefe  feve- 
ral articles,  2000  bales  are  ufed  at  our  looms,  more  than  for- 
merly, the  weavers  will  be  ready  to  anfwer,  whether  the 
produce  will  amount  to  lefs  than  280,000 lb,  weight  of 
wrought  filk;  and  this  quantity,  at  50 1.  per  pound,  will 
make  the  increafe  of  our  filk  manufacture  700,0001.  per 
annum.  I  am  very  ready  to  believe  that  fuch  has  been  the 
increafe,  from  what  was  aflerted  at  the  bar  of  the  laft  Houfe 
of  Commons,  by  a  gentleman  well  fkilled  in  thefe  matters. 
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He  afferted,  that  our  manufacture  of 
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300,000!.  per  ann. 


The  whole  of  thefe  articles 


650,000!.  per  ann. 


All  this,  befides  the  recovery  of  fluffs  and  cottons  mixed  with 
filks,  which  bef.re  were  almoft  loft  to  this  kingdom. 
Luftrings  and  alamodes  are  now  very  little  uled  ;  the  filks 
that  are  ufed  in  their  ftead,  are  raftiegeans  and  mantua  filks, 
which  are  quite  a  different  fabric.  But  the  whole  value,  it 
feems,  of  our  black  filks  is  300,0001.  per  annum.  This  is 
an  entire  new  manufacture  to  England,  with  which,  before 
the  fiift  war,  we  were  wholly  f.rved  by  France.  This  is 
not  fuch  a  prodigious  fum  as  people  may  imagine;  it  amounts 
to  little  more  than  is.  8d.  per  annum,  for  every  one  of  the 
female  fex  ;  and  we  may  very  well  conceive,  that  300,000 
of  this  fex  are  in  thefe  filks  every  one  at  the  charge  of  20  s. 
per  annum,  which  makes  up  the  whole  fum  :  but  whatever  is 
the  quantity,  France  ferved  us  with  the  whole  before. 
For  brocade-,  and  other  rich  filks,  almoft  the  whole  quantity 
ufed  in  England,  were  the  manufacture  of  that  nation,  as 
well  as  great  part  of  the  perfians  for  linings:  and  if  this  laft 
fort  made  in  England  amounts  to  150,000!.  per  annum,  the 
whole  of  thefe  two  articles  imported,  may  very  well  be  be- 
lieved to  be  the  value  of  200,000!.  per  annum. 
The  above-mentioned  articles,  and  that  of  filk  handkerchiefs, 
make  it  credible,  that  I  am  not  much  mifEken  in  my  com- 
putation of  2000  bales  of  filk  manufactured  by  our  own 
looms,  more  than  were  before  the  interruption  of  the  French 
commerce,  and  the  prohibition  of  Eaft-lndia  manufactures : 
whether  fuch  a  manufacture,  of  fo  much  value,  deferves  our 
care  or  our  contempt,  is  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered. 
In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  infift  upon  it,  that  the  whole  price 
of  this  increafe  of  our  filk  manufacture,  from  the  worm  to 
the  mercer's  fhop,  is  paid  to  the  product  of  our  lands,  and 
to  the  labour  of  our  people. 

There  can  be  no  queftion  of  the  filks  which  are  imported 
raw  from  Turkey,  and  manufactured  here  in  England.  No 
bullion  is  fent  to  that  country.  The  raw  filks  are  pur- 
chafed  there  for  our  woollen  manufactures;  and  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  thefe  is  paid  to  the  land-holder  for  his  wool,  and 
the  reft  to  the  labour  of  our  people  that  made  it  up,  it  muft 
be  afE'med  that  the  whole  value  of  Turkey  raw  filk,  is  jn- 
diredily  paid  to  our  own  people,  by  being  paid  to  them  for 
the  goods  that  are  exchanged  for  it  :  and  as  for  the  whole 
new  value  that  is  fuperadded  to  it,  for  the  charge  of  import- 
ing, throwing,  weavir.g,  and  dyeing  of  this  filk,  it  is  en- 
tirely, and  directly  paid  to  the  labour  of  our  own  people. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  the  raw  and  thrown 
Italian  filks ;  they  are  both  purchafed  by  an  over-ballanee  of 
Englifh  manufactures  exported  to  that  country  *  ;  and  if  the 
whole  value  of  thefe  is  diredtly  paid  to  the  Englifh  lands 
and  labour,  and  if  we  could  not  hope  to  preferve  our  Italian 
markets  for  them,  without  taking  off  their  filks,  it  muft  be 
acknowleged,  that  our  land-holders  and  labourers  are  in- 
directly paid  the  value  of  thefe  filks,  by  being  paid  for  the 
goods  that  are  exchanged  for  them. 

*  Although  filver  is  not  fent  out  direclly  to  Piedmont,  as  it  is 
to  India,  yet,  in  fait,  it  is  the  fame  thing  ;  for  the  br.llance 
of  fome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which  otherwife 
would  be  remitted  to  us. 

The  only  difficulty  is  concerning  Eaft-India  raw  filks,  which 
are  purchafed  partly  by  our  filver,  and  partly  by  our  manu- 
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fa&ures.  But  of  thofe  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  the 
whole  price  of  importing  and  working  them  up  is  paid  to  the 
labour  of  our  people.  But  as  Eaft-India  raw  filks  are  the 
leaft  part  of  our  importation  *,  fo  it  is  of  thefe  that  we  make 
the  greateft  re-exportations,  and  the  countries  to  which  we 
do  it,  reimburfe  us  not  only  our  whole  coft  of  the  re-exported 
raw  fiik  that  is  imported  from  the  Eaft- Indies.  However, 
the  throwing  of  raw  filk  employs  fo  many  little  and  other- 
wife  ufelefs  hands,  that  I  fhall  never  quarrel  with  the  Eaft- 
India  trade  for  the  filver  it  exports  for  thofe  ufeful  ma- 
terials. 

*  The  cafe  is  greatly  altered,  fince  the  aft  of  parliament  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  China  filk. 

But  this  can  never  be  faid  in  defence  of  a  trade,  which  ex- 
changes our  filver  for  foreign  filks  already  manufactured  to 
the  very  utmoft  perfection  ;  for  what  can  thefe  be  faid  to  pay 
our  lands  ?  what  to  the  labour  of  our  people  ?  It  were  better 
for  us  to  fend  our  money  to  the  Eaft-Indies  than  to  France, 
for  thefe  manufactured  filks,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  pur- 
chafed  cheaper  in  the  former,  but  becaufe  the  coft  of  a  long 
importation  is  all  paid  to  our  own  navigation ;  befides  that,  it 
were  lefs  dangerous  to  enrich  a  country  at  fo  great  ad iftance, 
than  fo  near  a  neighbour  as  the  French  nationi 
But  that  which  I  am  chiefly  aiming  at  is,  that  this  whole  in- 
creafe  of  the  filk  manufacture  in  England,  is  fo  much  loft  to 
other  nations:  for  all  that  pretend  that  we  are  not  richer  nor 
more  populous  than  we  were  before  the  war,  will  grant,  that 
our  confumption  of  wrought  filks  cannot  be  greater  than  it 
was  before.  Whence  then  is  this  increafe  of  a  manufacture 
to  the  value  of  700,0001.  per  ann.  gained  ?  and  to  what  coun- 
tries is  it  loft  ?  It  muft  be  wholly  loft  to  France  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  how  is  this  lofs  to  be  proportioned? 
Our  whole  quantity  of  black  filks  was  heretofore  brought 
from  France  ;  our  own  manufacture  of  this  commodity  a- 
mounts  to  300,0001.  per  ann.  France  therefore  has  loft  in 
this  article  the  felling  us  fo  great  a  value. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  whole  value  of  Eaft- 
India  wrought  filks  annually  confirmed  in  England  ever 
amounted  to  200,000 1.  per  ann.  It  remains  therefore  to  make 
up  the  whole  700,0001.  per  ann.  that  the  value  of  200,000 1. 
per  ann.  more  in  brocades  and  other  rich  filks  muft  have  been 
imported  from  France. 

Then  let  the  cuftom-houfe  accounts  make  the  wrought  filks 
imported  from  France  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  the 
increafe  of  the  filk  manufacture  in  England  will  demonftrate, 
that  our  importation  of  this  commodity  from  France  was 
heretofore  500,0001.  per  annum. 

By  the  extraordinary  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  our  filk  ma- 
nufacturers, we  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  obferve,  that  the 
wear  of  French  filks  in  general,  is  in  this  kingdom  greatly 
difcountenanced,  by  the  wife  and  glorious  example  of  his 
Majefty  and  all  the  royal  family:  and,  indeed,  the  fabrics 
of  Spitalfields  are  now  efteemed  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
France.  We  have  likewife  many  excellent  defigners  among 
our  weavers,  which  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
increafe  of  this  manufacture,  to  that  fuperlative  height  to 
which  it  is  arrived.  See  the  article  Engraving.  And  if 
our  manufacturers  would  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
in  making  a  very  light  and  cheap  fort  of  filks,  our  exporta- 
tion of  thefe  manufactures  might  reafonably  be  expected  to 
increafe. 

The  late  encouragement  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
portation of  China  raw  filk,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  a 
happy  tendency  to  render  agreat  part  of  our  filk  manufactures 
much  cheaper  than  without  this  filk.  For, 
The  China  filk  is  not  only  of  excellent  ftaple,  but  comes  at 
little  above  one  third  of  the  price  of  Italian  Piedmont  filk.  Be- 
fore the  late  act,  the  duty  of  Bengal  raw  filk  being  one  third 
more,  and  China  near  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Italian,  hindered  our  being  fupplied  fo  fully  as  we  ought, 
and  was  a  great  detriment  to  the  nation ;  for  we  pay  the  duke 
of  Savoy  moftly  ready  money  for  what  we  have  from  him, 
which  as  effectually  drains  us  of  our  bullion,  as  the  India  or 
China  trade  does ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  according  to 
Mr  Gee,  almoft  three  pounds  of  China  filk  may  be  purchafed 
for  the  money  that  one  pound  of  Piedmont  filk  colts  us. 
Although  filver,  as  before  obferved,  is  not  fent  out  directly 
to  Piedmont,  as  it  is  to  India,  yet  in  fact  it  is  the  fame  thing ; 
for  the  ballance  of  fome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which 
otherwife  would  be  remitted  to  us. 

The  filk  of  China  will  anfwer,  in  molt  refpects,  the  ufe  of 
Italian  filk,  provided  we  could  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  the 
fine  raw  filk  of  which  they  make  their  damafks,  fattins,  and 
other  fine  manufactures,  which,  by  the  curiofity  of  thofe  filks, 
muft  come  up  to  the  goodnefs  of  Italian  filk. 
The  China  filk  that  we  commonly  receive,  is  purchafed  at 
Canton,  the  neareft  port  we  trade  to  in  China  ;  but  their  fine 
filk  is  made  in  the  province  of  Nankin  and  Chekiam,  where 
their  fine  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  where  prodigious 
quantities  of  raw  filk  are  made,  and  the  belt  in  all  China. 
We  have  never  'till  lately  imported  any  of  the  fuperfine  here, 
but  two  or  three  fnips  have  brought  extraordinary  good,  the 


beft  of  which,  we  are  informed,  was  brought  from  Amoy  ■ 
and  doubtlefs,  if  encouragement  was  given  for  the  importa- 
tion of  that  fine  filk,  it  might  be  thrown  here,  and  our  ma- 
nufactures carried  on  at  a  (mall  expence  to  the  nation  :  the 
countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  that  produce  it,  are  much 
to  the  northward  of  the  places  we  now  trade  to,  and  near 
Chufan,  about  five  or  fix  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Canton,  an  ifland  in  which  we  formerly  had  a  factory,  and 
were  admitted  to  trade. 

That  country  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, fome  of  our  woollen  goods  have  fold  very  well  there, 
efpecially  our  callimancoes  and  long-ells. 
Befides,  the  countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  are  near  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  where  the  greateft  trade  is  drove;  and 
Nankin  being  the  metropolis  of  trade  in  that  country,  as 
London  is  in  England,  fhe  fends  out  her  manufactures  and 
merchandize  to  Canton,  as  we  do  to  Briftol,  and  other  out- 
ports.  But,  as  Canton  is  the  neareft  port,  fome  captains  and 
fupercargoes  raife  objections  againft  going  further  down  the 
coaft,  alleging  that  it  is  a  difficult  pilotage,  and  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  paffage  back  that  year;  that  the  mandarins,  and 
other  officers,  impofe  upon  them,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
trade  with  them.  But  when  private  traders  had  liberty  to  50 
to  China,  they  were  of  another  opinion  ;  they  went  to  thofe 
places  where  they  could  get  moft  money,  and  the  people  of 
Chufan  (where  the  merchants  of  Nankin  as  well  as  of  Ham- 
cheu  and  Nimpo,  two  other  great  trading  cities,  lodge  great 
quantities  of  merchandize)  would  be  as  ready  to  cultivate  a 
correfpondence  with  our  captains  and  fupercargoes,  as  the 
people  of  Canton  are;  and  it  is  hoped  we  may  find  as  much 
encouragement  to  trade  to  thofe  parts,  as  we  now  do  to  Can- 
ton, their  intereft  being  the  fame  among  them  all.  A  trade 
of  this  nature  cannot  be  immediately  fettled,  good  and  pru- 
dent management  and  time  muft  do  that.  Some  of  our  in- 
genious gentlemen  have  found,  that  feveral  of  our  commodi- 
ties, as  well  as  our  woollens,  would  do  very  well  towards 
the  heart  of  China;  and  to  fpeak  freely,  every  lover  of  his 
country  ought  to  have  the  advantage  thereof  in  view,  as  well 
as  his  own  private  gains,  if  this  trade  could  be  fixed,  and 
any  quantities  vended  in  that  vaft  country,  and  the  fine  filk 
above-mentioned  imported,  it  would  exceedingly  add  to  the 
profits  we  already  receive  by  the  Indian  trade,  and  bring 
thofe  advantages  with  it,  that  may  enable  us  to  vie  with  any 
kingdoms  in  Europe  in  the  Silk  Manufactures  ;  for  as 
cheapnefs  and  goodnefs  always  give  preference,  Silk  fo  im- 
ported from  China  will  anfwer  in  both  refpects.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  improvements  of  this  kind  will  be  readily  under- 
taken by  the  company,  and  be  an  acceptable  fervice  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general.'  Jofhua  Gee. — And  we 
find  that  the  company,  from  the  preceding  act  of  parliament, 
have  in  earned  engaged  in  this  affair ;  and  we  may  hope  for 
fuch  fuccefs  in  our  filk  manufacture,  by  means  of  the  Eaft- 
India  and  Turkey  raw  filks,  that  we  may  not  be  outdone 
therein  by  any  other  country. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  filk  trade,  fee  the  article 
Russia,  in  regard  to  the  filk  of  Perfia  being  imported 
through  Ruffia.  See  alfo  the  articles  Levant  Trade, 
Oriental  Trade,  and  Turkey  Trade,  for  hints 
tending  to  fome  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  filk  manu- 
factures. 

An  Act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  rendering  more 
effectual,  an  act  made  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  intitled  Silk-Works. 

*  Whereas  by  an  act  parted  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  intitled  Silk-Works, 
it  is,  amongft  other  things,  ordained  and  enacted,  that  no 
manner  of  perfon  fliall  from  thenceforth  bring,  or  caufe  to 
be  brought,  into  the  realm  of  England,  to  be  fold,  any 
manner  of  filk  wrought  by  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  fluff,  in 
any  place  out  of  the  faid  realm,  in  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  and 
girdles,  and  every  of  them,  in  whofe  hands  fcever  they  be 
found,  or  the  values  of  the  fame,  the  one  moiety  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  moiety  unto  any  of  the  king's  fubjecls 
that  would  fue  for  the  fame :  and  whereas  notwithftanding 
the  aforefaid  act,  and  the  other  laws  now  in  being,  great 
quantities  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  particularly  ribbands, 
laces,  and  girdles,  are  brought  into,  and  fold  in  this  king- 
dom, to  the  great  diminution  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  great  prejudice,  hindrance,  and 
impoverishment,  of  great  numbers  of  his  majefty's  fubjects; 
an  evil  which,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  affect  and  greatly 
leffen  the  public  revenue,  and  greatly  diftrefs  the  filk  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  :  for  remedy  whereof,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  king's  moft  excellent  majeftv,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritunl  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  aifembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fliall, 
after  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  June,  1763,  import,  bring, 
or  convey,  or  caufe  to  be  imported,  brought,  or  conveyed, 
into  this  kingdom,  any  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  not  made 
and   manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  whether  the  fame  be 
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wrought  of  filk  alone,  or  wrought  of  filk  mixed  with  any 
other°materials ;  all  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  fhall 
be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  }  and 
the  fame  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  detained  by  any  perfon 
or  pcrfons  whatfoever,  in  whatever  importers,  venders,  or 
retailers  hands  the  fame  may  be  found  or  difcovered  ;  and 
fhall  be  difpofed  of  as  herein  after  is  mentioned  ;  and  the 
perfon  or  perfons  bringing,  conveying,  or  importing  fuch  rib- 
bands, laces,  or  girdles,  into  this  kingdom,  orcaufing  the  fame 
to  be  fo  brought,  conveyed,  or  imported,  mall  alfo  forfeit,  for 
every  offence,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  all  and 
every  perfon  and  perfons  who  fhall  be  aiding,  abetting,  or 
aflifting  in  the  bringing  and  conveying  or  importing  into  this 
kingdom,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid, 
fh3H  feverally  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  over 
and  above  any  intereft  which  he,  fhe,  or  they,  may  have, 
or  mav  have  had,  in  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or. girdles. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons,  being  a  vender  or  venders, 
retailer  or  retailers,  of  any  kind  of  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles 
refpectively,  in  whofe  cuftody  orpoffeffion  any  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  be  found,  or  who 
fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  gir- 
dles, as  aforefaid,  or  who  fhall  conceal  any  fuch  ribbands, 
lace's,  or  o-irdles,  with  intent  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  or 
feizu're  of  the  fame,  fhall,  over  and  above  the  forfeiture  and 
lofs  of  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  and  all  intereft 
which  he,  fhe,  or  they,  may  have  therein,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoncy  aforefaid,  That 
all  pecuniary  forfeitures  and  penalties  incurred  under  this  act, 
fhall  be  paid,  one  moiety  to  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them 
vvho'will  fue  or  profecute  for  the  fame  refpectively  ;  fuch  of 
the  faid  penalties  which  mall  arife  in  that  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain called  England,  to  be  fued  and  profecuted  for  in  any  of 
his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  action  of 
debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  which  no  efioin,  pro- 
tection, or  wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance, 
fhall  be  allowed  5  and  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  arife  in  that  part 
of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  to  be  fued  and  profecuted 
for  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  in  fuch  manner 
as  any  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  offences  againft  the  laws 
touching  the  cuftoms  may  be  fued  or  profecuted  for  there 
refpectively. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  alfo  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority  aforefaid,    That  whenever  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and 
girdles,  fhall  be  found  and  feized   in  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain  called  England,  and  out  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  limits  of  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
and  the  fame  fhall  not  exceed  in  value  the  fum  of  twenty 
pounds,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  of  his 
majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  for  fuch  county,  city,  borough, 
or  place,  where  the  fame  fhall  be  fo  found  and  feized,  upon 
any  information  before  them,  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  were  feized   as  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  unduly 
brought  into,  and  not  manufactured  within,  this  kingdom, 
to  hear  and  determine  the  fame,  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
demnation or  difcharge  thereof,  as  fhall  feem  juft  5  any  thing 
herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And,  for  the  utter  prevention  of  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands, 
laces',  and  girdles,  feized  and  condemned  as  aforefaid,  from 
ever  being  made  ufe  of  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  and  ma 
nufactures  of  this  kingdom,  be  it  further  enafted  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid,  that  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and 
girdles,  after  condemnation  thereof,  fhall,  by  order  of  the 
court,  judge  or  judges,  or  juftices,  where  or  before  whom 
fuch  condemnation  fhall  be  had,  be  publickly  burnt  and  en- 
tirely deftroyed  ;  but  the  execution  of  fuch  order  fhall  and 
may  be  fufpended  for  fo  long  time  only  as  ma/  be  thought 
juft  and  meet,  for  the  belter  attaining  the  ends  of  juftice, 
with  regard  to  any  fuit  or  profecution  had,  or  to  be  had,  for 
the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  penalty  or   penalties  by  this 
act  inflided. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid,  That  forthwith,  after  the  feizure  of  any 
fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  the  fame,  until 
they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  as  aforefaid, 
or  difcharged  as  unduly  feized,  fhall   be  depofited  in  one  of 
the  king's  warehoufes  belonging  to  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in 
cafe  fuch  feizure  happens  to  be  within  the  cities  of  London 
or   Weftminfter,  or  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  where 
the   fame  fhall  be  received  and  admitted  at  all  times  by  the 
proper  officer  or  officers  there,  who  is  and  are  hereby  im- 
powered  and  required  to  receive  and  preferve  the  fame  untd 
they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  or  difcharg- 
ed as  aforefaid  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made  out  of 
the  faid  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality,  then   the  fame  fhall  be  depofited  in  the 
*  hands  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  fuch  city,  town,  or  place, 
where  the  fame  fhall  be  feized,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ftable  of  the  next  adjacent  village,  who  is  and  are  hereby 
impowered  and  required  to  receive  and  preferve  the  fame,  I 
until  they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  or  dif-  I 
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charged  as  aforefaid;  and  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands,  lacc-y 
and  girdles,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  viewed  and  infpedl- 
ed  by  any  perlbn  or  perfons,  on  behalf  of  the  profecutor  or 
profecutors,  or  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  intercfted  in,  or 
claiming,  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  with  the 
leave  of  the  court,  officers,  judges,  or  juftices,  where  or 
before  whom  any  profecution  or  fuit  fhall  bo  carried  on  for 
condemnation  thereof,  or  for  recovery  of  any  penalty  by 
this  aft  inflicted,  who  are  and  is  hereby  required  to  make  and 
give  fuch  order,  from  time  to  time,  for  that  purpofe,  as 
may  be  juft  and  reafonnble. 

And,  for  the  better  difcovering  and  detecting  any  offender 
or  offenders  againft  this  act,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  upon  an  information  in  writing  made  upon 
oath  before  any  two  or  more  of  his  majefiy's  iuftices  of  the 
peace  for  the  refpective  county  or  place  (which  information 
fhall  be  figned  by  the  party  or  parties  making  the  fame)  that 
there  is  good  ground  and  reafon  to  fufpect  that  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  have  been  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  and  are  concealed  by,  or  are  in  the  pofTeffion  or 
cuftody  of  any  retailer  or  feller  of  any  kind  of  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  cf  this  acl,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  fuch  juftices  refpectively,  to  jffue 
their  warrant  or  warrants  to  anv  conftable  or  conitables,  or 
other  peace  officer  or  officers,  within  the  faid  county  or  place, 
impowering  him  or  them  to  fearch,  in  the  day  time,  the 
houfe  or  houfes,  out-hdufe  or  out-houfes,  warehoufes,  fhops, 
cellars,  rooms,  and  other  places,  belonging  to,  or  hired, 
employed,  or  made  ufe  of,  by  fuch  retailer  or  feller  v/ho  fhall 
be  fufpected  to  conceal  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  polfcffion 
or  cuftody,  any  ribbands,  laces;  or  girdles,  not  made  or 
manufactured  within  Great- Britain  ;  and  if  any  fuch  rib- 
bands, laces,  or  girdles,  not  being  made  or  manufactured 
within  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  found,  to  feize  and  carry 
away  the  fame,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  this  act  into  ex- 
ecution, and  to  difpofe  thereof  as  is  herein  before  direct ai. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  action  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
or  perfons  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  action  or  fuit,  may  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  act,  and  the  fpecial  matter,  in 
evidence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the 
fame  was  done  by  the  authority  of  this  act;  and  if  it  fhall 
appear  to  have  been  fo  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  find  for  the 
defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fh.all  be  noflfuit- 
ed,  or  difcontinue  his  action,  after  the  defendant  or  defen- 
dants fhall  have  appeared  ;  or  if  judgement  fhall  be  given 
upon  any  verdict  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  ihall  recover  treble  cofts,  and  have  the 
like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  defendants  have  in  oiher  cafes 
by  law. 

Provided  always  ncverthelcfs,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
in  every  fuch  action,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  lor  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants,  by  leave  of  the  court  where  fuch 
action  fhall  be  depending,  at  any  time  before  ifi'ue  joined,  to 
pay  into  court  fuch  fum  of  money  as  he  or  they  fhall  fee 
fit,  as  amends  for  the  matter  or  caufe  complained  of  in  fuch 
action  ;  whereupon  fuch  proceedings,  orders,  and  judge- 
ments, fhall  and  may  be  had,  made,  and  given,  in  and  by 
fuch  court,  as  in  other  actions  whre  the  defendant  is  allow- 
ed to  pay  money  into  couit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  ribbinds,  laces,  or  girdles,  wrought  of  filk  alone,  or 
of  filk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  flit!  be  feized  by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  and  any  doubt  or  ques- 
tion fhall  afterwards  aiife,  where  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  fo  wrought  as  aforefaid,  were  manufactured,  the 
proof  fhall  lie  upon  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  being  a  vender 
or  venders,  retailer  or  retailers,  of  any  kind  of  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles  refpectively,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  poffeffion 
the  fame  were  found,  and  not  upon  the  profecutor  or  profe- 
cutors, plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  ;  and  in  cafe  no  fuch  proof  fhall 
be  given,  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  wrre  ma- 
nufactured within  Great-Britain,  then  the  fame  fhall,  with- 
out any  further  proceeding,  be  taken  and  held  to  have  been 
manufactured  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  contrary  to,  and 
in  violation  of,  this  act ;  any  law  or  cuftom  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  if  any  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  poffiffion  any  fuch 
ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  feized  by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  thjs  act  (fucb  perfon  or  perfons 
not  importing  or  concealing  the  fame)  fhall  difcover,  upon 
oath,  before  any  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace, 
the  perfon  or  perfons  who  fold  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  gir- 
dles, to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  poftcf- 
fion  the  fame  fhall  be  feized,  fo  as  that  fuch  perfon  or  per- 
fons fo  felling  the  fame  fhall  or  may  be  profecuted  and  con- 
victed according  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  as  the  feller  there- 
of, in  cafe  the  fame  fhall  be,  or  be  taken  and  held  to  be, 
within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  manufactured  out 
of  Great- Britain  ;  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fo  difcovering  as 
aforefaid,  fhall  be,  and  is  and  are  hereby  freed  and  difcharg- 
ed of  and  from  all  and  every  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this 
o  T  act 
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*&  inflicted,  upon  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons,  being  a 
vender  or  venders,  a  retailer  or  retailers,  having  in  their 
cuftody  or  poffeffion,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles, 
as  aforefaid,  not  made  or  manufactured  in  Great-Britain, 
and  of  and  from  any  proof  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  fo  feized  as  aforefaid,  are  manufactured  in  Great- 
Britain. 

Provided  alfo,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforefaid,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  fhall 
extend,  or  be  in  any  wife  conftrued  to  extend,  to  fubject 
any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  who  fhall  wear  or  make 
ufe  of  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  as  part 
of  his,  her,  or  their  apparel  or  drefs  only,  to  any  forfeiture, 
or  to  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  penalties  inflicled  by  this  act, 
or  to  any  proof  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  are 
manufactured  within  Great  Britain.'  3  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 
SILVER,  a  metal  too  well  known  to  need  a  definition.  By 
the  art  of  metallurgy  it  is  fuund  to  be  the  fineft,  pureft,  moft 
ductile,  and  moft  precious,  according  to  its  natural  proper- 
ties, of  all  metals,  except  gold.  See  the  articles  Metal- 
lurgy and  Metals,  and  the  feveral  heads  from  thence 
referred  to. 

There  are  filver  mines,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  the  quarters  of 
the  world.  See  the  article  Mines.  Thofe  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  of  fome  other  parts  of  America,  are  much 
the  richeft.  See  the  articles  America,  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  Ores. 

The  mineral  ftones  or  ores,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  are  not  all 
of  the  fame  quality,  confiftence,  or  colour;  fome  are  white 
and  afh-coloured,  others  fpotted  with  blue  or  red,  and  fome- 
times  with  both  ;  others  are  black  :  thefe  laft  are  the  richeft, 
and  the  eafieft  wrought. — Others  of  a  yellowilh  red,  and  of 
a  greenifh  colour. 

The  ufual  way  of  feparating  filver  from  the  ore,  in  Europe, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  gold  :  i.  e.  by  means  of  mercury  [fee 
Mercury]  with  the  difference  only  of  adding  fait.  See 
the  articles  Gold  and  Refining. — How  filver  ore  is  af- 
fayed,  fee  the  article  Assay. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  filver  and  gold  ores  are  treated 
either  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  [fee  Ama  lg  ama- 
tion],  or  by  fmelting  and  refining  them  with  lead  [fee 
Smelting,  and  Refining].  That  by  amalgamation  is 
only  ufed  where  the  ore  is  exceeding  rich,  particularly  at 
the  filver  mines  of  Potofi :  for  by  grinding  fuch  rich  ores 
with  mercury,  the  nobler  metals  will  be  drank  up  by  it, 
and  may  be  readily  feparated  from  it  again  by  diftillation  ; 
which  carries  over  the  quickfilver,  and  leaves  the  nobler 
metals  behind.  Lead  is  ufed  with  the  poorer  ores,  in  order 
to  imbibe  the  richer  metals  they  contain;  which  it  does 
much  after  the  fame  manner  by  fufion,  as  quickfilver  does 
without  it,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  heterogeneous  parts,  by 
keeping  them  floating,  and  afterwards  reftoring  the  nobler 
metals  by  cupellation. 

The  large  way  of  fmelting  gold  and  filver  ores  is  analogous 
to  the  fmall  one  of  allaying  [fee  Assay];  all  things  being 
proportionably  larger,  the  fire  animated  with  bellows,  and 
the  blaft  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as 
to  blow  off  the  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge,  before  it  is  fully 
vitrified  [fee  the  article  Lead.]  But  here  the  filver  is  not 
perfectly  refined  at  one  operation  ;  fome  proportion  of  lead 
frill  remaining  mixed  among  it,  that  requires  to  be  burnt 
eut,  after  the  fame  manner,  in  a  ftronger  fire :  and  even 


thus  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  filver  can  be  obtained  pure, 
or  totally  feparated,  either  from  lead  or  copper.  This  large 
way  of  working  might,  perhaps,  be  improved  in  refpedt  of 
the  veffel  or  teft  employed,  and  the  management  of  the  fire, 
fo  as  to  work  by  the  means  of  flame,  without  the  affiftance 
of  bellows. 

With  regard  to  the  teft,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  bone-afhes, 
though  ever  fo  well  wafhed  and  fifted,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
fitteft  matter  to  make  tefts  of ;  the  teft  fo  made  being  apt  to 
crack  in  the  fire,  unlefs  dried,  very  gently,  for  many  days, 
before  they  are  ufed.  But  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  talc, 
or  unvitrifiable  fperth  ftone,  that  being  calcined  to  fine  pow- 
der, as  it  readily  may,  and  made  up  with  a  fmall  folutionof 
vitriol  in  water,  affords  fuch  tefts  as  may  be  alinoft  imme- 
diately ufed  without  danger  of  cracking. 
Again;  the  flame  of  a  wind-furnace  may  be -made  to  play 
upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as  readily  to  per- 
form this  operation,  without  blowing  with  bellows,  that  vio- 
lently tear  away  the  filver  along  with  the  lead,  in  the  form 
of  litharge.  And  this  farther  convenience  may  be  obtained, 
that  not  only  fmaller  and  cheaper  wood,  but  even  pit-coaL 
fhall  here  ferve  for  the  fuel,  provided  the  ftructure  of  the  fur- 
nace be  contrived  for  the  purpofe.  And  in  fome  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Flintfhire,  they  have  of  late  advantageoufly  uftd 
common  pit-coal  for  tefting  in  the  large  way,  and  the  fame 
improvement  might  alfo  be  made  in  the  fmall  way  of  afiay- 
ing.  The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various, 
and  differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is 
mixed  or  allayed.  If  copper  be  mixed  therewith,  the  beft 
and  cheapeft  way  to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with 
half  its  weight  of  common  fulphur,  then  melt  the  whole 
together,  and  throw  into  the  pot,  at  feveral  times,  a  due  quan- 
tity of  clean  and  new  iron  filings;  which  will  immediately 
make  the  fulphur  quit  the  filver,  catch  hold  of  the  iron,  and 
form  a  fcoria  at  top,  leaving  the  filver  free  from  copper, 
iron,  or  fulphur,  at  the  bottom.  See  the  article  Flux. 
One  method  of  feparating  Gold  from  Silver  is  by  Quar- 
tation.  See  the  aiticle  Quart  ation.  See  alfo  thatof 
Aqjja  Fortis  and  Aqj/a  Regia,  as  applicable  to  Gold 
and  Silver.  See  alfo  the  article  Refining. 
Of  trafficking  in  Silver  Bullion,  fee  the  article  Bul- 
lion. 

Of  the  fixing  a  Par  between  Gold  and  Silver,  fee  the 
article  Coin. 

Of  filver  bullion  being  a  commodity,  exportable  as  well  as 
importable  like  other  wares,  fee  the  articles  Bullion  and 
Coin. 

Of  the  quantity  of  fpecie  requifite  to  circulate  the  com- 
merce of  a  nation,  fee  the  articles  Cash  and  Circu- 
lation. 

Of  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  coin  in  denomina- 
tion, fee  the  article  Coin. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  reprefentation  laid  before  the  lords  of  the 
treafury  relating  to  the  fcarcity  of  Silver  Coin,  and  the 
meafures  taken  to  prevent  the  fame.     See  the  article  Coin. 
Of  the  laws  of  England  relating  to  its  coin,  fee  Coin. 
Of  the  exportation  of  filver  by  the  Eaft-India  company  in 
particular,  fee  the  articles  Pegu  and  Siam,  and  all  other 
articles  relating  to  the  East-India  Trade. — For  further 
infioht  into  fubjecls  having  an  affinity  with  the  circulation  of 
filver,  fee  the  articles  Credit  [Private  Credit]  Pub- 
lic Credit,  Funds,  Debts   [National  Debis], 
and  Money. 

In  order  to  render  our  native  commodities  cheap  and  money 
plenty,  fee  our  articles  Labour,  Manure,  and  Poor. 
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TABLES  of  Gold  and  Silver,  compofed  from  the  authority  of  Mr  Lowndes,  who.  infpecled  the  original  indenture*, 

and  from  Bifhop  Fleetwood. 


Goi 

d  Table. 

Si  1. 

VER    TABI 

Reigns. 

Specie. 

Divifion. 

Tale 

Stand. fine. 

Specie. 

I     Tale. 

St.i  nd.  fine. 

s.         d. 

1.    s. 

d. 

Car.    Gr. 

d. 

s.         d. 

Oz.  dwt. 

28  Edw.  I. 

XX           III 

' 

I  I       2 

18  Edw.  III. 

Florins     -   - 

VI           -       - 

15  00 

0 

23     3i 

Eodem  ann. 

Nobles     - 

VI             VIII 

'3     3 

4 

20     -     -     - 

Ditto 

Ditto     -     - 

14    0 

0 

Ditio  - 

- 

XXII        VJ 

Ditto 

27     -     - 

Ditto 

Ditto      -     - 

15     0 

0 

Ditto  - 

IV      II       I 

XXV 

Ditto 

3°' 37>46, 7 
i8Ric.  11.  J- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

3H.  IV.) 

9  Hen.  V. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16  13 

4 

Ditto  - 

IV      II       17 

■2.         +                  J 

xxx 

Ditto 

1  Hen.  VI. 

Royals     - 
Angels     - 

VI         VIII   J 

22  10 

0 

Ditto  - 

Ditto     - 

XXXVII  VI 

Ditto 

4    "    " 

Nobles     - 

VI         VIII 

16  13 

4 

.     .     . 

Ditto 

xxx 

Ditto 

24    -    - 

Ditto 

Ditto     - 

Ditto 

Ditto   - 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

39    -    - 

Angels     - 

VI        VIII 

22  10 

0 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

XXXVII   VI 

Ditto 

4  Edw.  IV. 

. 

. 

20  16 

0 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

5     "     - 

Nobles 

X 

Angels 

vi      viii 

22  10 

0 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

8,  n,  16, -1 
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This,  with  the  difference  in  point  of  exactnefs  in  coining, 
wherein  the  Portugal  is  much  more  defective  than  the  Englifh 
coins,  may  be  very  good  reafons  for  their  being  refufed  in 
payments  in  any  of  the  receipts  of  the  public  revenue;  but 
anfwer  very  well  the  purpofe  of  thofe  who  benefit  by  the  ir- 
regularity, in  trading  with  the  heavier  and  puffing  oft*  the 
lighter  by  tale  ;  and  which,  if  they  can  turn  into  guineas  or 
heavy  filver,  make  another  gain. 

How  our  ftandard  is  proportioned  to  that  of  other  countries, 
and  thence  what  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  between  us,  fee 
the  article  Coin,  where  you  will  find  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
tables  and  the  explanation  thereof,  and  his  reprefentation  af- 
terwards to  the  lords  of  the  treafury  upon  our  coin. 

S  K  I  E,  the  biggeft  but  one  of  all  the  weftern  Iflands  of  Scot- 
land, is  a  part  of  Invernefs,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  channel.  The  foil  is  generally  a  black  mould,  though 
there  is  fome  of  a  red  colour,  wherein  iron  is  fome- 
times  found,  The  arable  land  is  for  the  moft  part  black,  yet 
affords  clay,  white,  red,  and  blue  ;  and  in  fome  places  there 
is  fine  white  marble,  various  marcafites,  [fee  M  arcasites] 
agate,  and  variegated  ftones ;  cryftals  of  feveral  colours,  plenty 
offree-ftone  and  lime-ftone.  Here  are  the  lapis  heclicus, 
the  lapis  ceraunius  (a  fort  of  cramp-ftone)  and  plenty  of 
good  fprings,  fome  of  wich  are  medicinal. 
It  is  very  high  land,  both  on  the  coaft  and  within  the  coun- 
try ;  and  almoft  to  the  center  of  the  ifland,  there  are  feven 
high  mountains  that  lie  near  one  another.  The  foil  is  fruit- 
ful enough  in  the  low  grounds,  and  produces  plenty  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  cattle  and  corn,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
weftern  iflands  ;  cfpecially  of  the  latter,  for  it  fupplies  the 
neighbouring  continent  with  barley  and  oats. 
Cod  and  ling  are  common  upon  the  coaft,  and  herrings  in 
great  abundance,  for  the  taking  of  which  here  are  many  con- 
venient harbours  and  bays,  with  about  thirty  rivers  that  af- 
ford falmon  and  other fifh.  [See  the  articleScoTLAND.j  The 
country  is  populous,  the  people  handfome,  and  very  healthy. 
Their  cattle  are  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 

SKINS.  After  various  dreffings  of  fkins,  fome  of  which  are 
only  fimply  preferving  them,  others  confift  in  penetrating, 
f  jppling,  and  ftrengthening  the  fkin  by  means  of  oil  on  the 
flefh  fide  only,  (for  the  hair  fide  is  carefully  covered  during 
the  operation)  our  furriers  begin  by  employing  the  furrs  of 
our  common  wild  beads,  fuch  as  foxes,  pole-cats,  moles, 
badgers,  otters,  rabbets,  hares,  mountain-cats,  and  fome 
others,  and  they  find  means  to  make  them  valuable,  by  the 
judicious  ailortments  they  make  of  the  moft  beautiful  of 
them.    ' 

The  mountain-cat  is  a  very  wild  animal,  bigger  than  the 
fox,  and  which,  for  its  fparkling  eyes,  is  looked  upon  by  fe- 
veral naturahfts  to  be  the  lynx  of  the  Ancients.  Its  fkin  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  But  the 
creature  is  found  in  the  foreffs  of  France  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  people  there,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  had 
rather  pay  a  high  price  for  fome  fkin  of  a  difmal  colour,  and 
frequently  counterfeited  and  dyed,  if  they  can.pleafe  them- 
ftlves  with  the  thoughts  that  it  comes  from  fome  remote  clime. 
It  is  true,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
furnifh  us  with  furrs  of  great  foftnefs  and  luffre  *.  The 
countries  which  fend  us  the  moft  valuable,  are  Siberia  on  the 
confines  of  Tartary  and  Mufcovy,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitfberg, 
Groenland,  Terra  de  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  and  Ca- 
nada. The  Oftiacks  and  Samoids  f,  who  inhabit  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Siberia  near  the  fea,  venture  on  the  ice  into 
uninhabited  countries,  in  order  to  hunt  rain-deer,  elks,  and 
foxes.  The  tributes  which  the  Tartars  owe,  fome  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  others  to  the  courts  of  Perfia,  Conftan- 
tinople,  or  Peterfbourg,  are.  paid  in  furrs  only  :  and  thofe 
petits-sris,  which  the  French  merchants  bring  from  China, 
probably  are  not  the  produce  of  China,  but  of  Chinefe 
Tartary. 

*  Wafferfchleb's  Memoirs. 

-f-  Peyrere's  Relation  of  Groenland. 

Siberia  is  the  true  magazine  of  fine  furrs  [fee  the  article  Si- 
beria.] But  our  merchants  do  not  go  into  that  country, 
but  purchafe  tbefe  goods  either  at  Archangel  or  Peterfbourg 
The  Czars  have  for  a  long  time  paft  claimed  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  moft  valuable  product  of  Siberia,  as  the  fine 
fkins,  and  the  gold-duft  which  is  found  in  fome  of  their  ri- 
vers :  and  the  iituation  of  the  country  facilitates  this  fub- 
jeclion. 

Siberia  is  open  only  on  the  fide  of  Tartary,  of  which  it  makes 
a  part,  and  where  furrs  are  of  little  or  no  value.  To  the 
north  and  wet  it  is  defended  by  the  ice  :  towards  RuiTia  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  a  ledge  of  mom  tains,  the  pjflages  of  which 
are  commanded  by  fo  many  forts  and  bairicrs,  where  all  thofe 


who  come  out  of  the  country  are  fearched  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  even  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  carriages,  to  fee  if 
there  is  nothing  valuable  concealed  in  them.  The  criminals, 
who  are  exiled  from  Mufcovy  to  Siberia,  are  obliged  to  go  a, 
hunting.  They  are  maintained,  but  their  captures  belong 
to  her  Czarinian  Majeftv.  The  other  inhabitants  who  hunt 
likewife,  are  not  allowed  to  fell  their  goods  out  of  the  coun- 
try :  but  the  belt  fkins  which  they  have  to  fell,  mull  be  car- 
ried to  the  governor  of  Siberia.  He  pays  them  fomewhar, 
above  the  common  price,  which  is  a  mere  trifle;  then  puts  a 
ftamp  on  them,  and  fends  them  to  the  fenate  of  Ruffia, 
which  difttibutes  them  at  Molcow,  Peterfbourg,  Archangel, 
and  other  places  of  trade.  They  hunt  with  gins,  or  lon«- 
poles,  or  blunt  darts,  which  either  kill  or  ftun  the  beaft  with- 
out injuring  the  fkin. 

The  northern  furrs  in  moft  efteem  are  the  fable,  the  black 
fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  petit- gris. 

The  fable  is  a  fort  of  weefel,  found  in  Bifcay,  Pruffia,  Ca- 
nada, and  many  other  places ;  but  the  moft  efteemed  is  the 
Siberian,  which  we  call  xibiline  :  the  blackeft  is  the  moft 
valuable.  But  there  are  tricks  played  under  the  polar  circle, 
as  well  as  in  the  temperate  z  ne.  The  Siberians  and  Ruf- 
fians have  found  out  a  way  to  dye  the  brown  fable  to  the  co- 
lour of  that  which  is  naturally  of  the  moft  beautiful  black. 
Lemon-juice  is  the  heft  thing  we  know  to  difcharge  this  ar- 
tificial colour,  and  lay  the  cheat  open. 

The  deareft  furrs  of  the  Siberian  fable  are  thofe  which  are 
made  of  the  tips  of  the  tails  of  this  creature,  and  which  can 
only  ferve  for  final!  things. 

The  black  fox,  which  is  as  well  known  as  the  fable  in  the 
coldeft  countries,  and  is  not  common  any  where  elfe,  may 
undeceive  us  of  a  vulgar  error.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
found  perfectly  white,  which  would  naturally  be  of  another 
colour  in  other  countries :  and  fome,  which  were  brown  in 
fummer,  turn  grey  or  white  in  winter,  and  refume  their 
colour  in  fummer  :  but  there  are  many  winch  never  change 
colour. 

Ermine,  fo  much  efleemed  for  its  whitenefs  and  luftre,  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  pole-cat,  or  weelel.  Some  dictionaries  confound 
it  with  the  fqutrrel,  of  which  we  are  going  to  fpeak  ;  and 
to  increafe  the  confulion,  with  the  Siberian  fable,  although 
they  are  three  different  animals.  The  fable  and  ermine  differ 
as  much  as  black  and  white.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
charming  white  of  the  ei  mine,  the  furriers  ufually  prick  them 
here  and  there  with  little  black  fuffs,  which  are  bits  of  the 
fkin  of  a  lamb  from  Lombardy,  which  is  of  a  very  Ihining 
black. 

The  fourth  furr,  which  we  have  from  the  North,  is  the  petit- 
gris.  It  is  the  fkin  of  the  fquirrel  of  cold  countries.  It  dif- 
fers from  ours  in  this,  that  from  brown,  like  ours,  in  fum- 
mer, it  turns  grey  in  winter,  and  continues  grey  after  death. 
Two  very  different  forts  of  furrs  are  made  of  this  fkin.  The 
black  makes  the  petit-gris,  and  the  belly  is  as  white, and  more 
fhining,  than  ermine.  It  is  bordered  on  each  fide  with  3 
black  ftreak,  which  is  carefully  preferved.  When  the  furr  is 
alternately  varied  with  the  back  and  belly  of  the  fkin,  it  is 
much  the  richer  :  and  this  is  what  was  formerly  called  the 
little  vair,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  coats  of  arms  of 
fome  ancient  families. 

From  that  branch  of  the  fkinner's  trade  which  dreffes  fkins 
intire,  we  may  pais  to  the  other,  which  generally  diefles 
them  without  the  hair.  It  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  claffes, 
which  have  fome  operations  in  common,  and  others  pecu- 
liar to  each  clafs. 

Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  drefTes  of 
fhammoy,  allum  leather,  Hungary  leather,  Morocco  leather, 
[fee  Leather]  the  tanner,  and  parchment-maker;  yet 
the  fkins  which  pafs  thro'  the  hands  or  thefe  feveral  workmen, 
ought  to  have  been,  for  the  moft  part  at  leaft,  wafhed  of  the 
blood  and  impurities  in  a  running  water,  fet  to  drain,  worked 
with  the  hands,  or  pounded  with  wooden  peftles  in  a  tub, 
or  vat  ;  put  into  the  pit  (which  is  made  in  the  ground,  and 
bordered  with  wood,  or  ftone  and  mortar)  filled  with  water, 
in  which  quick  lime  is  diffolved,  in  order  to  loofen  the  hair, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  off,  without  injuring  the  fkin  ; 
drawn  out,  and  fet  to  drain  on  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  ftretched 
on  the  leg,  or  horfe,  in  order  to  have  the  hair  fcraped  off 
with  a  blunt  iron  knife,  or  fometimes  with  a  cylinder  of 
wood  ;  pared  oft;  the  flefh  and  membranes  on  the  flefh  fide, 
and  ef  the  fcabs,  or  roughnefs,  on  the  grain  fide,  with  a 
fharp  knife ;  rubbed  with  a  whetftone  on  the  fame  horfe,  to 
take  off  any  particles  of  the  lime,  or  other  thing  which  may 
occafion  hardneffes  ;  thickened  1  y  different  forts  of  powders, 
whereby  they  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  (o  much  lighter, 
as  gradually  to  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  ftretched  out 
green,  or  half-dried,  and  piled  one  over  another,  or  put  up 
feparate,  after  being  diied  toacruft;  hung  out  to  air  upon 
poles,  lines,  or  any  ether  way ;  which  muit  be  done  feveral 
times  in  drefling  fmall  fkins. 

This  alternate  tranfition  from  the  liquid  of  the  air  into  that 
of  water,  and  from  water  into  the  air,  with  the  affiffince  of 
the  lime,  falts,  and  oil,  opens  the  inmoft  fibres  of  the  lkin 
fo  effe61u^lly,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introduction  offub- 
ftances  proper  for  making  them  pliant,  without  rendering 
them  thinner. 

A  Natural 
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Natural  philofophy  would  be  much  embarrafled  to  fettle  the 
order  and  great  number  of  thefe  operations,  by  the  dint  of 
reafon  alone.  But  what  the  m  >ft  penetrating  genius  has 
never  been  able  to  invent,  frequent  handling  of  the  fame 
thing  brings  a  man  to  praiStife  with  fuccefs.  Common  work- 
men continue  to  do  the  fame  thing  fcrupuloufty  by  habit. 
One  of  them  more  expert  than  the  reft,  and  whofe  experi- 
ence makes  up  all  his  philofophy,  overfees  the  whole,  judges 
of  the  degree  of  drynefs  and  moifture,  of  the  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs,  determines  juftly,  and  either  repeats,  lengthens,  or 
fhortens  the  procefles. 

Thefe  proceflesj>  though  really  the  fame  in  the  four  or  five 
principal  dreflings  of  leather,  are  fo  different  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  executing  them,  and  the  time  required  in  them, 
that  the  knowlege  of  all  the  minute  particulars  is  requifite 
for  him  only  who  intends  to  practife  the  trade.  We  will 
content  ourfelves  with  what  conftitutes  the  true  objects  of 
fome  of  thefe  trades;  of  the  fkinner,  becaufe  this  is  of  molt 
general  concern. 

The  allum  leather-drefler  drefles  all  forts  of  white  leather, 
from  the  ox-hide  to  the  lamb-fkin.  He  works  chiefly  (or  the 
fadler  and  glover.  For  dreffing  the  fadler's  leather,  he  ufes 
bran,  fea-falt,  and  allum.  For  that  which  the  glover  ufes, 
after  the  common  preparatives,  he  firft  employs  bran,  and 
then  with  fait,  allum,  fine  flour,  and  yolks  of  eggs,  mixed 
in  hot  water,  he  makes  a  fort  of  pap,  with  which  the  fkins 
are  daubed  and  fed,  in  a  trough  or  tub. 
The  fhamoy-dreffer  foaks  in  oil  not  only  the  fkin  of  the  true 
fhamoy,  which  is  a  wild  goat,  but  likewife  thofe  of  all  other 
goats,  though  much  inferior  to  the  true,  and  even  fheeps- 
fkins,  which  he  drefles  like  fhamoy. 

The  tanner  ufes  the  bark  of  young  oaks,  from  18  to  30  years 
old,  ground  in  a  tanning-mill,  in  which  he  foaks  fkins  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  thedifferent  fervices  expected  from  them, 
and  their  chief  ufe  is  to  remain  firm,  and  keep  out  water. 
Whereas  the  tanner's  way  of  dreffing  leather,  in  lime  and  tan, 
takes  up  two  or  three  years  ;  the  Hungary  leather-drefler  al- 
lows but  three  or  four  weeks  to  that  which  pafles  through  his 
hands.  He  fupplies  the  harnefs-makers,  fadlers,  belt-rrukers, 
and  all  other  trades  that  ufe  not  only  white  and  allum  leather, 
or  oiled  and  tanned  leather,  but  alo  fkins  coloured  grey  with 
ink,  and  drefled  in  tallow,  which  is  the  diftinctive  work  of 
the  Hungarian  leather-drefler  *. 

*  Our  curriers  in  England  drefs  this  fort  of  leather. 

His  name  (Hongreyun  in  French)  and  method  came  from 
Hungary,  whither  a  French  workman  went,  by  order  of 
Henry  IV.  to  learn  the  trade  by  ftealth,  and  thereby  to  lower 
the  price  of  harnefks  and  feveral  other  things  made  of  lea- 
ther, wanting  in  his  armies. 

The  tanner  in  certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  ufes  redon,  which 
is  a  plant  cultivated  in  Gafcony,  and  very  common  in  Polifh 
RufEa.  It  ferves  chiefly  for  tanning  rams  and  fheeps-fkins, 
which  the  French  call  baffanes :  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  dreffing 
Ruflia  leather,  which  the  Polifh  Ruffians  make  a  great  myf- 
tery  of,  though  there  is  a  very  good  manufacture  of  that  fort 
at  St  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  confic  and  fumach  are  in  little  ufe  but  for  Morocco  lea- 
ther. The  confit,  into  which  goats  fkins  are  put  after  the 
common  preparation,  is  a  large  tub  of  warm  water,  where- 
in they  are  thrown,  after  having  diflolved  therein  a  very  cheap 
fubftance,  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  is  the 
fweepings  of  dog- kennels. 

The  fumach  is  uken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  it  is  a 
duff,  which  comes  on  the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  the 
plant  called  rhus,  or  fumach.  It  is  fumach,  with  galls  and 
allum,  that  the  Morocco  leather-drefler  chiefly  ufes,  whofe 
intention  is  to  give  a  grain  to  goat  fkins,  and  thereby  to  ren- 
der them  fufceptible  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours.  They 
call  grain  thofe  little  wrinkles,  or  furrows,  which  run  all  over 
the  furface  of  Morocco  leather,  as  alfo  that  of  calves  and 
cows-leather,  which  they  bring  to  a  refemblance  of  it,  by 
dint  of  wafhing,  pounding,  wafhing  again,  wringing,  and 
folding  the  fkins  different  ways.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  either 
of  the  water  tinged  with  ruft  of  iron,  which  ferves  to  give  a 
black  colour,  nor  of  the  lac,  and  other  fubftance,  which  co- 
lour the  fkins  red,  yellow,  &c. 

The  workmen  who  give  the  grain,  and  the  moft  lively  co- 
lours, to  the  fkins  of  fhamoy,  or  other  goats,  and  who  drefs 
calves  and  fheeps-fkins  in  the  fame  manner  to  imitate  Mo- 
rocco, make  a  great  fecret  of  certain  parts  of  their  art,  which 
they  fay  are  the  niceft  parts  of  it.  The  precautions  and  mif- 
trufts  of  tradefmen  are  fometimes  very  diverting.  In  my 
walks  among  them,  I  found  a  rope-maker  who  refufed  to  let 
me  take  a  draught  of  the  mechanifm  of  making  a  horfe-girt, 
without  a  compulfive  order. 

As  the  grain  and  beautiful  dyes  of  goats-fkins  are  the  work 
of  the  Morocco  leather- drefiers,  thelaft  preparation  and  dyes 
given  to  certain  tanned  leather,  are  the  bufinefs  of  the  cur- 
rier: fo,  likewife,  when  fkins  drefled  white  by  the  fkinner, 
are  deftined  for  writing  or  drawing,  the  parchment-maker 
puts  the  finifhing  hand  to  them. 
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Skins,  and  the  hair  of  beafts,  manufactured,  become  parch- 
ment and  vellum,  leather,  of  which  are  made  (hoes  and  boots, 
faddles,  harnefsand  furniture  for  horfes,  gloves  and  garments^ 
coac  hes  and  chairs,  houfhold  fluffs,  coven  of  books,  drinking 
veflels,  &c.  and  furrs  for  cloathing,  hats  and  caps.  Thefe 
branches  of  trade  that  are  derivable  from  the  fkin  trade,  ren- 
der it  a  very  confiderable  concern,  and  well  deferving  pre- 
fervation  as  much  as  we  can  within  ourfelves. 
The  Englifh  have  greatly  incieafed  theii  quantity  of  furrs  and 
fkins  of  all  forts,  from  their  northern  colonies,  fince  they  have 
fettled  and  planted  northward  to  Nova  Scotia,  Annapolis, 
and  other  places  towards  the  river  Canada. 
Thefe  feveral  forts  of  fkins  brought  to  Europe  from  thefe  parts, 
are  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.  deer-fkins,  bear,  beaver,  oticr, 
raccoon,  fox,  elk,  cat,  wolf,  marten,  mink,  mufquefh,  fifher, 
&c.  all  which  furnifh  us  with  materials  within  ourfelves  to 
carry  on  divers  valuable  and  extenfive  branches  of  our  com- 
merce, without  being  obliged  to  import  them  from  other  na- 
tions ;  and  for  which  raw  materials  we  pay  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  and  thereby  the 
mother- country,  as  well  as  our  e  •lonies^  become  more  and 
more  inriched.  And  this  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe  to  a  very 
confiderable  degree;  fince  Canada  is  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.  See  Ame- 
rica, Canada,  Mississippi,  Indian  Affairs  in 
North- Am  erica. 
SLAVE  TRADE.  See  African  Trade,  and  English 
African  Company  See  alfo  Dutch  African  Com- 
pany, French  African  Company,  and  Portu- 
gueze  African  Company. 

SLESWIC,  or  SOUTH  JUTLAND.  This  duchy 
is  an  ancient  dependence  on  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  has 
North  Jutland  on  the  noith,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  Bvpen,  on  the  German  Ocean, 
to  Colding  on  the  leffer  Belt  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Baltic  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  greateft 
length,  Irom  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  is  about  86 
miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  60. 
It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  render  it 
very  fruitful  ;  it  abounds  with  meadows  and  paftures.  The 
eaftern  part  of  this  duchy  lies  higher  than  the  weftern  ;  and 
in  the  latter  there  are  large  plains,  which  produce  a  great 
plentv  of  all  forts  of  corn. 

The  iflinds  of  North   Strand,  Fora,  Sylt,    Amron,  Rom, 
and  Manoc,  belong  to  this  duchy. 
It  is  divided  into  feveral   bailiwicks. 

The  whole  duchy  of  Slefwic  belongs  to  Denmark,  the  king 
having  conquered  it,  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein, in  the  late  war  of  the  North  ;  and  the  pofteffion  has 
been  fecured  to  him  by  the  guaranty  of  the  kings  of  Great- 
Britain  and  France.  The  nobility  of  this  province  is  very 
powerful,  and  divided  into  four  circles,  which  are,  thofe  of 
Haderfleb'  n,  Tonderen,  Flenfburgh,  and  Gottorp.  The 
chief  tov.  ns  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic  are  as  follow: 
Slesw  ic,  or  Sleyzwic,  the  capital  of  this  duchy,  is  feated 
on  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Sley,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  22  miles  from  Keil,  toward  the  north-weft,  38  from 
Gluckftadt,  to  the  north-eaft,  and  28  from  Lunden,  to  the 
eaft. 

In  1 100  it  was  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  Great  Britain^  France,  Spain, 
Flanders,  &c.  This  city  was  even  fo  confiderable,  that  A- 
dam  Bremenfis,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1100,  called 
it  Civitatem  opulentiffimam  ac  populofiffimam,  a  moft  rich 
and  populous  city  :  but  its  trade  is  now  almoft  dwindled  to 
nothing.  The  foil,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft,  is 
not  very  fruitful,  but  the  town  is  fufficiently  fupplied  with  all 
neceflaries  of  life  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
Sley  affords  abundance  of  fifh.  They  brew  beer  here,  which 
is  not  very  palatable,  but  they  import  fome  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  wine,  which  is  here  pretty  cheap. 

Gottorp  was  the  ancient  feat  and  patrimony  of  the  dukes  of 
Holftein,  the  chief  branch  of  which  family,  after  the  royal 
one,  took  from  thence  the  title  or  furname  of  Gottorp.  It  is 
about  fix  miles  diftant  from  Slefwic,  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
ftands  on  the  Sley,  which  almoft  furrounds  it,  and  carries 
veflels  of  fmall  burthen  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

Ecrenford  ftands  on  a  little  gulph  on  the  Baltic,  which 
makes  a  very  commodious  haven,  and  affords  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable trade,  it  being  one  of  the  fafeft  ports  on  that  fhore  ; 
it  is  about  22  miles  diftant  from  Gottorp  to  the  eaft,  and  fix 
from  Kiel,  towards  the  north. 

Frederickstadt,  was  thus  called  from  its  founder  Fre- 
derick duke  of  Holftein  and  Slefwic,  who  built  it  in  the  year 
1 62 1,  peopled  it  with  Hollanders,  and  granted  them  great 
privileges.  He  endeavoured,  alfo,  to  fettle  a  filk  trade  there, 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  fent  a  famous  emb^fly  to  Mufcovy 
and  Perfia,  which  gave  occafion  to  Adam  Olearius,  fecre- 
tary  of  it,  to  publifh  an  account  thereof,  in  an  excellent  book 
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of  travels.     This  town  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ey- 
der, and  is  42  miles  diftant  from  Slefwic,  towards  the  weft, 
and  42  from  Gluckftadt,  to  the  north. 
Toningen  is  alfofituated  on  the  river  Eyder,  10  miles  below 
Frederickftadt,   and  about  14  from  the  German  Ocean.     It 
is  not  an  ancient  town,  but  it  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  which 
increafes  daily,  by  means  of  its  commodious  harbour,  formed 
by  the  Eyder. 
Husum,  the  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  (lands  on 
the  gulph  of  Hover,  and  is  about  10  miles  diftant  from  To- 
ningen, to  the  north,  and  20  from  the  German  Ocean.     It 
has  a  harbour  capable  of  fmall  veflels  ;  and  as  the  neighbour 
ing  country  abounds  with  paftures,  they    keep  here,   every 
week,  a  market  for  cattle  ;   and  it  has  been  obferved,   that, 
in  time  of  war,  they  have  fold  here  above  4000  horfes  in  a 
year.    In  the  gulph  on  the  weft  of  the  town,  they  fifh  vaft 
quantities  of  excellent  oyfters. 
Flensburg,  the  capital  of  a  bailiwic   of  the  fame  name,  is 
fo  called   from   the  bay,   or  gulph  of  Flens,  on  which   it 
ftands,  and  which  is  formed   by  the  Baltic.     The  town  is 
about  eight  miles  diftant  from  Slefwic,  to  the  north,  and 
near  30    from  Toningen,  to    the  eaft.     The   bay,  on   the 
bottom  of  which  it  ftands,  makes  here  a  fine  haven,  where 
(hips  of  great  burthen  may   ride  fafe,  and  come  up  to  the 
very  warehoufes,  to  load  and  unload.     On  the  land  fide  it  is 
encompafled  with  mountains,   which  fhelter  it  from  winds, 
and  fupply  it  with  water. 
Apenrage  ftands  on  another  gulph  of  the  Baltic,  and  is   16 
miles  diftant  from  Flenfburg,  to  the  north-weft,    and  about 
14  from  Hufum,  to  the  eaft.     It  has  a  port  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Danifh  fifhermen, 
and  affords  it  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  adjacent  iflands : 
this  is  alfo  the  chief  place  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  feme  name. 
Hadersleben  is  a  good  fea-port  town,  near  20  miles  diftant 
from  Apenrade,  to  the  north.     It  is  watered  on  the  weft  by 
the  lake  of  HaderfletUm,  and  on  the   eaft  by  the  canal,  or 
gulph,   called   Hadcrflebfoerd,  which  is  fo  fhallow   near  the 
town,   that  veflels  of  burthen  are  obliged  to   anchor  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles  from  it.     That  gulph  into  which  the 
lake  runs  is  veiy  narrow,  and  about  nine  mils  lower   falls 
into  vhe  Baltic  Sea.     The  country  about  this  town  abounds 
with  fruitful  corn-fields,  and  excellent  paftures,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fifh  taken  out  of  the  lake  and  gulph,   render 
this  a  pretty  flourifhing  place. 
Tunder,  or  Tunderen,  a  fmall  but  well-built  town,  ftands 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Wydaw,  about   12   milts 
diftant  from  Hadeifleben  to  the  weft,  20  from  Hufum  to  the 
fouth,  and  near  14  from  the  German  Ocean.     It  lies  in  a 
fruitful  foil,  and  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is 
now  loft,  its  harbour  being  choaked  up  with  fand  *. 

*  This  is  an  inftance,  amongfl  numberltfs  others  in  this  work, 
to  fhevv  that  when  trade  declines,  poverty  enfues. 

The  moft  confiderable  iflands  adjacent  to  the  duchy  of  Slef- 
wic are  as  follow : 

Northstrand,  in  the  German  Ocean,  lies  overagainft  the 
bailiwic  and  town  of  Hufum,  and  was,  it  is  faid,  feparared 
from  the  continent  by  a  violent  ftorm.  When  it  became  an 
ifland,  it  was  about  12  miles  long,  and  four  broad  in  fome 
places,  and  in  others  lefs.  Its  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  of  corn  before  the  great  inundation  that  hap- 
pened ;  it  had  alfo  very  fat  paftures,  where  they  fed  exceed- 
ing good  cattle  :  and  they  ufed  to  fend  daily  to  Hufum,  and 
other  places,  a  prodigious  number  of  fheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and 
geefe,  and  great  quantities  of  butter. 

Amron,  or  Amroen,  is  a  fmall  ifland  to  the  north-weft  of 
Northftrand,  from  which  it  is  about  feven  miles  diftant.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  znd  is  not  confiderable,  but  for 
its  oyfter-fifhery. 

Fora,  Vooren,  Focter,  or  Focber,  lies  towards  the 
north-eaft  of  Amron,  neareft  the  coaft  of  Slefwic,  between 
Northftrand  and  Sylt.  It  belongs  to  the  prefectorfhip  of  Tun- 
der, and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  has 
about  4200  inhabitants,  and  feveral  villages. 

Sylt  lies  to  the  north  of  Fora,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  R.ode  Tift,  or  Red  Channel.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  14  miles  long.  The  greateft  part  of  its  foil  is  nothing 
but  fand  and  heath ;  but  towards  the  eaft  and  weft  there  are 
fome  paftures,  where  they  feed  cattle.  There  are  no  woods 
here,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  the  continent 
what  they  want  for  firing.  Their  number  amounts  to  about 
1750  fouls.  A  great  part  of  the  men  and  boys  fet  out  every 
year  for  the  whale- fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Spitzbergen. 

Rom,  orRoEM,  towards  the  north-eaft  of  Sylt,  is  about  feven 
miles  long,  and  about  four  broad,  and  has  about  1500  inha- 
bitants, and  feveral  villages.  The  caftern  coaft  of  the  ifland 
has  good  paftures,  and  on  the  weft  there  are  harbours  capable 
to  receive  middle- fized  veflels. 

There  are  feveral  other  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Slefwic,  but 
they  are  fo  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  that  they  do  not  de- 
fervc  mentioning. 


SLIGO,  or  SLEGO,  a  county  in  Ireland,   lies  full  upon  the 
fea,  to  the  north  and  north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by 
the  rivtrTrobis ;  it  has  Mayo  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  that  coun- 
ty, and    Rofcommon  on   the  fouth  ;   and  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim  on  the  eaft.     The  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth 
is  35  miles,  and  from  eaft   to  weft,    33  ;  or,  as  fome   fay' 
44,  tt  being  very  unequal  both  ways,  and  luns  out  in  a  point 
to  the  north,  as   far  as  Donnegal-Bay.     It  is  computed   to 
ccntain  241,550  acres.     Gieat  part  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  boggy,  but  its  lower  grounds  and  bottoms  have 
a  good  foil,  boih  for  the  ploughman  and  the  grazier. 
Slego,  which  Jits  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  market- 
town,  and  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  county.     It  has  a 
veiy  commodious  harbour,  and  fhips  of  200  tons  may  come 
up  to  the  town-key.     The  town  is  populous,  but  not  large, 
nor  is  the  trade  here  confiderable,  though  much  better  than 
in  any  of  the  other  places  beyond  it. 
SMELTING,  am.'ng  metallifts,  the  melting  of  the  metal 
in  the  ore,  in    a  fmelting  furnace,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
metallic  from  the  earthy  and  other  parts.     Smelting,  in  pro- 
priety, is  reftrained  to   the  large  way  of  working  upon  ores 
from  the  mines,  and  reducing  them  to  a  pure  metal,  fo  as  to 
fit  the  produce  for  civil,  mechanical,  and  ceconomical  ufes. 
For  the  methods  of  fmelting  the  feveral  metals  from  their  re- 
fpeclive  ores,  fee  the  articles  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Iron, 
Gold,    Silver,    and  Mercury.     See  alfo  the  articles 
Assay,  Flux,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Mines, 
Minerals,  Ores,  Refining. 

Preparatory  to  the  fmelting  of  ores,  the  following  operations 
are  requifite. 

EXPERIMENT    I. 

The  method  of  roafting  of  ores. 

We  took  a  pound  of  the  common  Cornifh  mundic,  and 
breaking  it  into  fmall  lumps,  expofed  it  upon  the  grate  of  a 
furnace,  whilft  the  fire  was  made  below,  and  thus  at  firft 
gently  heated  and  terrified  the  mundic  ;  but  afterwards  by 
degrees  increafed  the  fire,  fo  as  to  make  the  lumps  glow,  or 
appear  red  hot :  in  which  Hate  we  kept  them  for  half  an 
hour,  or  'till  no  more  fulphureous  vapour,  or  ftench,  rof« 
from  them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
This  experiment  fhews  the  common  method  of  roafting  ores, 
in  order  todifcharge  their  fulphureous,  arfenical,  or  antimo- 
nial  parts,  that  might  otherwife  hinder  their  fufion,  or  elfe 
carry  off  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  truly  metallic  mat-, 
ter  in  melting.  For  fear  this  metallic  matter  fhould  fly  off, 
we  made  the  fire  gentle  at  firft,  but  increafed  it,  by  degrees, 
'till  the  lumps  became  red-hot,  otherwife  the  fulphur  would 
not  quit  its  hold,  for  fulphur  requires  a  naked  fire,  and  the 
afliftance  of  the  open  air,  before  it  will  burn,  or  go  intirely 
off. 

The  richer  and  more  tractable  ores  have  no  occafion  to  un- 
dergo this  previous  operation  of  roafting,  but  are  ufually  com- 
mitted to  fufion  foon  after  being  dug  up,  and  feparated  from 
th<  ir  ftone,  or  mine.  However,  if  they  contain  any  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  fulphur,  or  arfenic,  it  is  ufual  to  roaft 
even  thefe  a  little. 

But  fome  copper  ores  are  fo  refractory,  or  hold  their  fulphur 
fo  tenacioufly,  as  to  require  many  roaftings  before  they  will 
let  it  go,  being  either  ftamped  or  melted  after  every  opera- 
tion ;  fo  that  all  the  parts  may,  at  feveral  times,  be  equally 
expofed  to  the  fire,  and  have  their  fulphur  difcharged. 
In  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  which  is  fmelting,  tnis  opera- 
tion is  ufually  performed  in  a  trench,  cut  fomewhat  aflope 
on  the  ground,  that  the  air  may  have  the  freer  accefs  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  they  place  a  layer  of  billet- wood  in  the  trench, 
and  upon  this  a  layer  of  the  ore,  in  little  lumps ;  and  fo  con- 
tinue, interpofing  a  layer  of  wood  and  a  layer  of  ore,  for 
three  or  four  ftories,  when  the  pile  being  completed,  they 
fet  fire  thereto,  and  make  it  continue  to  burn  flowly  for  feve- 
ral days  together,  during  which  time  there  arifes  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fulphureous  vapour,  that  may  be  perceived  to  a  con- 
fiderable diftance. 

But  when  the  ore,  by  repeated  roafting,  ftamping,  and  fu- 
fing,  is  become  tolerably  pure,  they  now  finifh  the  operation, 
by  throwing  it  into  a  particular  furnace,  having  a  funnel  to 
increafe  the  draught,  fo  as  to  make  the  fire  the  ftronger,  and 
difcharge  the  fulphureous  fumes  in  greater  plenty.  And  this 
furnace  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  open  flame  of  the  wood 
may  play  directly  upon  the  ore  ;  whence  all  its  volatile  part 
is  feparated,  and  the  remainder  left  fit  for  the  Iaft  wafhing 
and  ftamping. 

When  the  ores  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur,  this 
ufually  fweats  out,  and  runs  down  into  cavities  made  on 
purpofe  to  receive  it,  whence  it  may  be  laded  out,  and  eaft 
into  moulds.  But  perhaps  the  moft  frugal  method  of  roaft- 
ing ores,  foas  to  fave,  or  collect,  a'l  the  fulphur,  or  arfenic, 
they  contain,  is  not  generally  known  and  practif-d  :  for,  in 
the  common  way,  a  large  proportion  is  loft,  which  may  be 
collected,  by  meansofa  proper  hood,  in  the  form  of  flowers; 
and  alfo  the  riling  fume  might,   by  a  particular  ftructure  of 
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the  furnace,  be  maile  to  pafs  into  a  large  "vcSSel  of  cold  water, 
and  there  be  condenfed,  as  we  fee  in  certain  chemical  diftil- 
lations  and  fubli  mat  ions. 

After  the  poorer  and  more  Stubborn  forts  of  copper  ore  have 
been  thus  fucceffively  roafted,  and  come  to  be  quenched  in 
water,  or  wafhed,  they  often  impregnate  the  water  with  a 
yitriolic  matter;  fo  that  fometimes  profit  may  be  made,  by 
evaporating  thefe  waters,  and  fuffering  the  vitriol  to  fhoot : 
for  the  acid  part  of  the  fulphur,  here  feparated  by  the  fire,  is 
greatly  difpofed  to  enter  the  metallic  part  of  the  ore,  and  dif- 
iolve  it,  (o  as  to  form  an  ailual  blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  which  fells  for  a  confiderable  price. 
And  here  it  Should  be  remembered,  that  ores  rarely  yield  the 
lefs  metal  for  roafting,  unlefs  the  fire  were  made  too  ltrong, 
efpeciaily  at  the  fiift:  for  when  the  yield  proves  fmall,  the 
general  complaint  of  the  I'meltcrs  is,  that  the  ore,  when  fent 
to  their  furnace,  was  too  little  roafted;  though  indeed  the 
fault  is  often  their  own,  in  neglecting  to  make  the  fire  fuf- 
ficiently  brifk  and  ftrong  from  the  fir  ft,  which  is  a  very  con- 
fiderable fecret  for  increafing  the  yield  of  an  ore. 
There  are,  however,  fome  reafons  to  believe,  that  many  im- 
perfect ores  lofe  considerably  of  their  metal  by  roafting,  efpe- 
ciaily when  they  are  mixed  with  arfenical  or  antimonial  mat- 
ters, which  have  a  known  property  of  volatilizing  the  im- 
purer  metals,  and  carrying  them  off  in  fume  :  whence, 
doubtlefs,  it  is  that  fome  poor  ores  and  mundics  are  com- 
monly treated  with  little  fuccefs. 

The  remedy,  in  this  cafe,  we  apprehend  to  be  the  due  ufe 
and  application  of  fome  fixing  fubftances,  whether  of  an  ab- 
forbent,alkalme,  or  neutral  nature  ;  fuch  as  quick-lime,  kelp, 
or  pot  afh,  dry  river  mud,  ctay,  iron-filings,  or  the  like, 
mixed,  or  ftratified,  along  with  the  ore.  And  by  certain  ad- 
ditions of  this  ki.;d,  we  doubt  not  but  the  yield  of  fome 
poorer  ores  might  be  considerably  increafid. 
The  bufinefs  ot  roafting  of  ores  may  be  improved,  and  re- 
duced to  a  few  eafy  rules,  (i.)  We  fee  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
or  fimple  and  compound ;  that  is,  either  with  or  without  ad 
dition.  No  addition  is  wanted  when  the  ore  proves  rich,  or 
in  itfelf  nearly  of  a  meuilic  nature,  as  fome  ores  are  found 
to  be  ;  but  additions  are  principally  required,  when  arfeni- 
cal, antimonial,  or  fulphureous  matters  are  naturally  mixed 
with  the  ores. 

(2.)  The  fire  is  to  be  fo  regulated,  from  the  firft,  that  only 
the  lighter,  or  more  volatile,  fulphureous,  or  atfenical  fumes, 
may  go  off,  otherwife  the  more  metallic  part  alio  would  fly 
away,  and,  without  fome  proper  contrivance  to  catch  it,  be 
loft.  Yet  the  ore  muft  feel  the  force  of  an  open  flame  at  laft, 
otherwife  all  the  fulphur,  arfenic,  antimony,  and  other  im- 
mature mineral  fubftances,  will  not  be  diflodged. 
(3.)  The  more  thefe  immature  fubftances  abound  in  the  ore, 
the  gentler  the  fire  (hould  be  at  firft ;  and  when  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  thus  exhaled,  the  fire  is  to  be  quickened  by  a 
freer  adrniffion  of  the  external  air. 

(4.)  Laftly,  where  fuch  additions  are  ufed  as  are  not  metal- 
line, for  example,  lime,  mud,  &c.  they  ought  to  be  fepa- 
rated by  ftamping  and  wafbing,  before  the  infuSion,  which 
would  otherwife  be   hindered,  or  ufelefsly  incumbered. 

EXPERIMENT  II. 
The  method  of  ftamping  and  wafning  of  ores. 
We  took  the  mundic  roafted  in  our  former  experiment,  and 
beat  it  fine  in  a  metalline  mortar;  then  fearced  it  ;  and  now 
putting  it  into  a  budding-diSh,  we  wafhed  it  in  feveral  wa- 
ters, with  care  to  feparate  the  heavier  portion  from  the  lighter, 
and  drying  this  heav  ier  part,  whi.h  is  always  the  more  metallic. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Thefe  operations  of  ftampirg  and  wafhing  are  not  necefTary 
in  the  richer  forts  of  ores,  but  fometimes  absolutely  required 
in  the  poorer  and  more  flinty  kinds.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
mere  ftony  matter  adheres  to  the  ore,  it  is  fometimes  knocked 
off  with  hammers,  fo  as  to  leave  the  more  metallic  part  free 
from  this  barren  or  fuperfluous  fuhftance. 
If  ftill  the  ore  proves  hard  and  flinty,  it  is  fometimes  foftened 
by  lying,  for  feveral  months,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which 
thus  renders  it  fit  for  the  ftampers,  though  it  fometimes  alfo 
requires  to  be  ignited,  and  quenched  in  water,  to  fit  it  for 
that  purpofe.  Thus  a  large  heap  of  hard,  and  otherwife 
untraceable  ore,  may  be  heated  red-hot,  by  interfperfing  it 
•with  billets,  and  Setting  them  on  fire;  after  which  it  may 
readily  be  quenched,  and  rendered  friable,  by  throwing  cold 
water  upon  ir,  or  by  driving  and  pafling  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water  through  it,  from  fome  adjacent  river.  And  fometimes 
this  operation  is  required  to  be  repeated,  before  the  ore  will 
"grow  foft  and  tractable. 

ft  is  ufual  to  fiamp  moft  ores  in  a  ftate  of  moifture,  or  wet- 
nefs,  to  prevent  the  avolation  of  their  duft,  or  powder,  but 
efpeciaily  fuch  as  require  much  wafhing  to  feparate  their  bar- 
ren and  lighter  earthy  parts,  which  would  otherwife  ufl-lefsly 
encumber  the  fmelting-furnace.  To  perform  this  ftamping 
the  more  commodioufly,  a  ftream  of  water  is  made  to  pafs 
under  the  ftampers,  fo  as  to  make  various  windings  and  turn- 
ings, and,  in  part,  run  into  certain  cavities,  made  on  pur- 
pofe to  catch  and  detain  the  heavier  matter,  whi.lft  the  lighter 
is  wafhed  away  to  a  greater  diftarrce  by  the  current. 


But  the  method  of  wafhing  the  ores  of  the  nobler  metals  is 
more  exact  and  curious,  particularly  in  waihing  of  land  for1 
gold,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  gold 
is  frequently  found,  efpeciaily  in  fuch  places  where  the  fands 
are  raifcd  into  large  heaps,  or  a  kind  of  mountains,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  ftieam. 

Thefe  fands  are  ufually  wafhed  by  the  hand,  in  a  particular 
Fug  trough,  made  with  a  defcent,  or  current,  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  lined  at  the  bottom  with  flannel,  for  thus  the  fand 
being  artificially  agitated  with  the  hand,  the  lighter  and 
larger  ftony  matter  riles  uppermoft,  whilft  the  heavier  de- 
fcends,  and  is  catched  in  the  pores  of  the  woolly  cloth  at  the 
bottom:  in  the  mean  time,  the  lighter  matteis  are  wafhed 
farther  oft,  by  a  ftream  running  down  the  declivity  :  and 
when  the  flannel  has  thus  collected  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
the  richer  metallic  matter,  the  whole  cloth  may  be  eafily 
taken  oft,  and  rinfed  in  a  proper  veffel  of  water,  where  ail 
the  metallic  matter,  before  adhering  to  it,  readily  falls  off,  arid 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ;  where,  the  w^ter  being  de- 
canted, the  metal  may  be  collected  aFne,  and  dried.  And 
this  is  the  method  of  procuring  the  gold,  where  the  fand  is 
fine,  or  extremely  fmall. 

In  the  large  works,  or  where  the  gold  is  mixed  with  big 
fand,  gravel,  or  Stones,  they  make  u:e  of  wire  fieves,  whofe 
meafti  is  always  of  one  certain  fife  ;  fo  as  readily  to  tranS- 
mit  the  fine  fand,  or  gold  duft,  and  retain  the  larger  gravel 
and  ftones  behind  :  for  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  any 
grain  of  gold,  fo  large  as  a  barley-corn,  in  the  fands  of  ri- 
vers. Whence  this  method  by  the  fieve  is  highly  Serviceable, 
and  conducive  to  the  former  operation  :  for  though  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fand,  thus  preffes  the  fieve,  it  may  be  readily 
f-parated  in  the  trough,  after  the  method  already  deferibed. 
And  this  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  general  and  particular  me- 
thods of  ftamping  and  wafhing  of  ores.  We  fee  the  end  of 
thefe  two  previous  operations,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  matters 
which  are  not  metalline  ;  that  fo  the  furnace  may  not  be 
ufelefsly  employed  upon  fuch  fubflances  as  will  themfelves 
yield  ;>o  metal  in  the  fire,  and  only  hinder  the  metallic  parts 
of  the  ore  from  coming  together,  and  affording  a  yield  an- 
fwerable  to  the  expence  and  trouble  of  the  fufion. 
After  the  heterogeneous  parts  have  thus  been  thrown  off,  by 
roafting  and  wafhing,  from  the  proper  earth  of  the  ore,  the 
pure  mttal  now  remains  to  be  feparated  from  this  earth  by 
fufion. 

Rut  there  are  two  difficult  es,  at  leaft  one  or  other  of  them, 
always  found  in  this  affair.  For,  (1.)  This  proper  mineral 
earth,  how  flexible  foever  it  may  prove  in  gold  and  filver, 
yet  fcarce  comes  up  to  the  fulibility  of  the  pure  metal,  but 
rather  flows  thick  and  fluggifh,  uniefs  the  fibre  be  very  in- 
tenfe  indeed  :  but  'tis  plain,  that  if  this  fuhftance  remains 
vifcous,  the  moleculae  of  the  metal  cannot  fink  through  it, 
in  order  to  form  a  metalline  mafs  at  the  bottom.  (2.)  some- 
times only,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  pure  metal  lies  con- 
cealed in  a  vaft  body  of  fuch  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped  up 
with  the  matters  of  other  metals ;  whence  one  of  theie  two 
inconveniences  muft  arife,  viz.  either  that  the  iinall  quan- 
tity of  metal  cannot  well,  under  fo  great  a  load  of 
recrement,  c  me  into  a  little  mafs;  or  elfe,  if  it  could,  it 
muft  of  n;cefiity  be  fo  violently  agitated  and  toffed  about, 
by  the  ftrong  fire  required  to  keep  fo  large  a  bulk  of  flag  in 
fufion,  as  in  the  ebullition  to  be  again  involved,  as  it  were, 
in  little  drops  or  bubbles,  among  the  pappy  mafs  of  the 
fcoria  *. 

*  Scoria  is  the  drofs,  cruft,  or  flag,  four.d  at  the  top  of  a 
melted  metal,  or  metallic  matter  ;  being  often  in  the  form 
of  a  vitrous  mafs.  or  glaffy  matter,  and  proceeding  from 
the  flux  employed  and  united  with  fome  ftony  recrementi- 
tious  matter  contained  there.  But  when  a  large  proportion 
of  a  faline  flux  is  ufed,  the  fcoria  will  diflolve,  or  give,  by 
the  influence  of  the  air. 
Thefe  two  inconveniencies  have  their  two  remedies.  (1.) 
The  firft  is  to  add  fuch  fubftances  as  promote  vitrification, 
and  at  'he  fame  time  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the  vitrified  body. 
Such  fubftances  [fee  the  article  Flux]  are  for  the  large  work, 
Sand,  Fluxile  Mud,  Alkaline  Salts,  Tartar, 
Nitre,  &c.  and  for  the  fmall,  Glass  of  Lead,  a  little 
Borax,  or  any  compound  flux  fait;  the  bafis  whereof  is 
commonly  tartar  and  nitre.  (2.)  The  fecond  is  to  add  me- 
tal itfelf  :  this  is  a  common  way,  and  feems  greatly  improve- 
able,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  anfwer  the  expence.  In  this 
cafe,  as  a  greater  mafs  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame  fire,  be 
fo  much  agitated  and  toffed  about,  as  a  lefs  ;  or  if  it  could 
be  agitated  as  much,  yet  all  its  particles  would  cohere  more 
firmly,  in  a  large  mafs,  than  in  a  fmall  one  ;  hence,  by  fuch 
an  additional  metal,  the  little  mafs  that  would  otherwife  be 
with  difficulty  collected  from  the  feveral  falling  particles  of 
the  melted  matter,  is  artificially  enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  melting  pot;  in  con  Sequence  whereof, 
all  the  Single  metallic  particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily 
catched  and  detained  below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs, 
which  there  lies  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  metal  ufually  employed  to  encreafe  the  mafs  in  this  man- 
ner, is  lead  :  but  Becher,  with  great  probability  of  much  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  recommends  the  ule  of  filver  in  its  Stead,,  where 
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the  perfect  metals  arc  expected.  For  filver,  in  tins  cafe,  does 
not  only  remain  unaltered  by  the  fire  and  flux,  but  alfo  by  a 
fpecific  efficacy,  not  to  be  known  but  by  tryal,  collects  to- 
gether, and  fixes  the  fame  potential  atoms  of  the  metallic 
principles  that  are  lodged  in  an  exceeding  lubtile  form,  remot 
from  one  another,  up  and  down  in  the  ore,  and  actually  de 
duces  them  to  perfect  metal.  Upon  which  property  of  iilve: 
it  is,  that  Becher  has  built  his  minera  arenaria,  fand  mine, 
or  inexhauftible  method  of  extracting  the  perfect  metals  out 
of  fand  ;  where,  by  ufing  filver  inftead  of  lead,  he  under- 
takes to  produce  a  ten  times  greater  increafe  of  the  nobler 
metals. 

But  as  this  latter  method  can  only,  or  principally,  beufed  to 
profit  in  the  reparation  of  gold  from  its  ore,  by  fufion  ;  fo 
lead  remains  a  very  convenient  addition  for  the  reception  of 
filver,  as  performing  a  double  ufe  in  the  operation,  viz.  by 
imbibing  the  metal  pure,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the 
vitrification  of  the  earth,  mixed  along  with  the  filver. 
Copper  being  in  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  its  glafly  fcoria  fufficiently  thin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf;  and  this  it  does  unlefs  the  flints 
fhould  prove  very  cbftinate  indeed.  Hence  bare  fufion,  fome 
times  without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  meta. 
from  its  ore,  and  throw  it  down  into  a  mafs,  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  readily  to  fuffer  the  metalline  particles 
to  fink  through  it ;  but  when  the  ore  is  more  ftubborn,  its 
feparation  maybe  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions, 
as  above-mentioned. 

In  fhort,  the  difficulty  of  thus  feparating  the  metal  from  its 
proper  earth,  is  principally  founded  in  the  ores  of  lilver,  gold, 
and  copper;  but  lead  and  tin  being  veiy  fufible  bodies,  are 
much  eafier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter. 
There  are,  upon  the  whole,  three  things  to  be  principally  re 
garded  in  the  fmelting  of  ores,  viz.  (i.)  The  fufibility  of 
the  metal.  (2.)  The  fufibility  of  the  fcoiia.  And,  (3.) 
The  contact  or  mixture  of  the  metallic  matter,  with  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  coals. 

(1.)  Different  metals  run  in  different  manners  from  their 
ores.  Thus  lead,  though  extremely  fufible  in  the  metal,  yet 
runs  with  difficulty  from  the  ore,  fo  as  to  require  a  confider- 
able  violence  of  fire.  This  ftubbornnefs  not  belonging  to  the 
metal  muft  be  attributed  to  the  fiony,  fulphureous,  or  other 
mineral  matter,  wherewith  the  ore  is  mixed  ;  which  matter 
feems  to  require  a  degree  of  heat,  capable  of  vitrifyingthe 
lead,  before  'he  metal  will  run:  but  then,  the  lead  thus  vi- 
trified, recovers  a  metallic  form  again,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  coals,  efpecially  charcoal. 

Tin  runs  from  its  ore  with  greater  eafe  than  lead,  and 
is  therefore  fmeltcd  in  much  lefs  iurnaces  ;  but  copper  requires 
an  intenfe  heat,  or  a  blafl  furnace  ;  and  iron,  the  greateft 
heat  that  can  be  given  in  a  furnace:  and  both  iron  and  cop- 
per abfolutely  require  immedite  contact  with  the  fuel  em- 
ployed. Hei.ce  it  appears,  that  each  metal  muff  have  its 
determinate  degree  of  heat,  to  1  ua  it  with  advantage  from 
the  ore  or  ftone. 

In  order,  likewife,  to  obtain  the  metal  from  the  ore,  to 
beft  advantage,  the  fcoria,  or  flag,  muft  be  neceffarily  made  to 
run  thin  and  fluid  ;  otherwife  it  entangles  or  invifcates  the  me- 
tal, and  will  not  let  it  feparate  fully.  And  hence  we  fre- 
quently obferve,  in  the  allaying  of  copper  ores,  fmall  grains  of 
metal  interfperfed  here  and  there  among  the  fcoria,  that  re- 
quire to  be  feparated  by  flampingand  wafhing  the  whole  mafs; 
which  labour  might  have  been  prevented,  by  ufing  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  capable  of  procuring  a  thin  fufion,  and  a  fui ta- 
ble flux,  fo  as  to  have  made  all  the  metal  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  ;  which  it  frequently  does,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  well  performed,  by  means  of  a  well-adapted  flux. 
To  promote  a  thin  fufion  of  the  flag,  in  the  larger  furnace, 
it  is  often  proper  to  ufe  the  more  foft  and  fulible  fands  as  a 
flux  ;  and  fometimes  that  loamy  fand,  which  the  fmiths  em- 
ploy for  the  wealding of  iron  ;  this  fand  readily  vitrifying,  and 
adhering  to  the  metal  in  the  fire  :  and,  where  it  will  anfwer 
the  charge,  even  litharge,  or  drofs  of  lead,  might  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  the  larger  furnace  ;  for  fcarce  any  thing  pro- 
cures fo  thin  a  fufion  of  the  flag  as  lead. 
In  the  large  work,  fulphur  is  found  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to 
copper;  which  metal,  therefore,  feldom  comes  out  pure  in 
the  furnace,  without  repeated  fufions.  The  beft  method  of 
feparating  of  this  fulphur,  is,  to  ufe  a  violent  heat,  no  addi- 
tional flux  at  all,  and  the  greateft  draught  of  air  that  can  any 
way  be  procured  ;  fo  that  all  things  may  confpire  to  burn 
out,  or  carry  off  the  fulphur,  and  introduce  in  its  ftead, 
a  thing  of  a  different  nature,  viz.  the  inflammable  matter  of 
the  wood  and  coals,  and  the  vitrification  of  their  afhes ; 
whereon  ductility  appears  to  depend.  But  where  iron  is 
mixed  with  copper,  no  better  addition  is  found  than  fulphur, 
and  the  more  fulphureous  marcafites,  or  what  they,  at  the 
fmelting-huts,  call  marcafite-blocks  :  for  the  fulphur  which 
thele  contain,  caufes  the  copper  readily  to  run  away  from  the 
iron,  and  leave  it  behind  in  the  furnace.  And  here  the 
power  which  fulphur  has  upon  the  feveral  metals,  is  very  re- 
markable :  it  renders  filver  almoft  as  fufible  as  lead  :  it  alfo 
greatly  increafes  the  fufibility  of  iron,  and  regultis  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  renders  tin  much  lefs  fufible  than  it  is  of  itfelf; 


and  lead,  even  refractory  in  the  fire  :  whence  certain  rules 
mi^ht  be  lorrned,  for  the  ufe  and  application  of  fulphur  to 
metals,  for  the  improvement  of  metallurgy.  And  thus  the 
whole  art  of  fmelting  feems  to  depend  upon  knowing  the  de- 
gree of  heat  required  by  every  ote  ;  fo  as  to  make  the  flap-, 
as  well  as  the  metal,  run  thin,  and  evaporate  or  difcbar»e 
the  fulphureous  parts  ;  andlaflly,  introduce  the  proper  me- 
tallic, ducfile  foim,  by  means  of  fome  unctuous  or  inflam- 
mable matter. 

It  feems  principally  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  knowle^e  of 
fufion,  that  fo  many  recrements,  or  flags  of  metals  an- 
ciently thrown,  as  ufelefs,  from  the  furnace,  have  been 
wroughi  to  confiderable  profit,  of  late,  by  more  fkilful  work- 
men ;  at  leaft,  it  feems  more  rational  to  attribute  the  fuc- 
cefs  to  this  courfe,  than  to  any  fuppofed  growth  of  metals  in 
fuch  flags :  fo,  likewife,  it  is  currently  believed,  that  lead 
has  grown  rich  in  filver,  by  lying  expofed  to  the  open  air 
or  by  long  covering  churches,  or  other  buildings  ;  whilft 
perhaps,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  former 
workmen,  who  were  not  able  to  feparate  all  the  filver  natu- 
rally contained  in  the  lead. 

And  thus  it  appeais  certain,  that  the  ancient  metallurgifts 
w>  re  unacquainted  with  any  way  of  extracting,  to  profit, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  filver  out  of  copper ;  which  is  now  com- 
monly done  by  ingenious  contrivance  :  whence  the  ancient 
copper,  found  upon  tempks,  or  other  buildings,  frequently 
contains  filver  So  likewife,  in  the  f  reft  of  Dean,  they  at 
this  day  work  the  flig  of  their  old  iron  works  over  again  to 
profit. 
SViOLf'NSKO,  a  duchy  and  palatinate  in  Mufcovy. 

This  province  is  (filed  the  great  duchy,  or  palatinate,  and 
extends  about  200  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  though  not  half 
the  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  It  hath  on  the  north,  the 
principality  of  Beta  ;  on  the  weft,  Lithuania,  unto  which 
it  formerly  was  fubjedt,  'till  fubduod  by  the  Mufcovites ;  on 
the  fouth,  it  hath  the  duchy  of  Severia ;  and,  on  the  eaft, 
that  of  Mofcow. 

The  river  Niepper,  or  Borifthenes,  hath  its  fpring-head  on 
the  north  eaft  borders  of  this  province,  and  runs  quite  a-crofs 
it,  directly  from  eaft  to  weft.  As  ior  the  territory,  it  is  not 
over  fertile ;  but  abounds  with  feveral  kinds  of  wiid  beafts, 
whofe  fkins  fetch  a  good  price.  It  lies  from  the  55th  to  the 
56th   deg.  30  min.  of  latitude.     Its  chief  cities  and  towns 


are, 


Smolensko,  Zue.rcova-Louki,  Gravisk,  Draga- 
busa,  and  Boglovestine  ;  all  of  them  inconfiderable, 
except 

Smolensko,  capital  of  the  duchy,  which  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Nieper  above-mentioned,  near  the  confines  of 
Lithuania,  and  is  a  large  and  well-built  populous  city.  It  is 
almoft  furrounded  with  woods,  wherein  are  taken  the  beft 
furrs  in  all  Mufcovy. 

As  it  ftands  on  the  frontiers,  between  Mufcovy  and  Poland, 
it  hath  often  fhifted  from  one  to  the  other,  'till  yielded,  with 
the  whole  province,  to  the  czar,  by  the  treaty  of  1686. 

SMUGGLER,  a  cant  word  for  one  that  illegally  evades  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  laid  by  the  ftate,  on  any  kind  of 
merchandize. 

An  Abftract  of  the  chief  Laws  of  England  relating  to 
Smugglers. 

By  flat.  8.  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  Any  perfons  found  paffing 
knowingly  with  any  foreign  goods  landed  without  due  entry 
and  payment  of  the  duties,  from  any  of  the  coafts,  or  with- 
in twenty  miles  thereof,  and  fhall  be  more  than  five  in  com- 
pany, or  fhall  carry  any  offenfive  weapons,  or  wear  any 
mafk  or  difguife,  when  paffing  with  fuch  goods,  or  fhall  for- 
cibly refift  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  in  feizing  run 
goods,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranfported  for  (even 
years ;  and  if  he  return  before  that  time,  it  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  all  perfons  receiving  or  buying  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes,  clandeftinely  run  or  imported,  before  the  fame 
fhall  have  been  legally  condemned,  knowing  the  fame  to  be 
fo  clandeftinely  run  or  imported,  being  convicf  ed  on  the  oath 
of  one  or  more  credible  witneffes,  or  confeffion,  before  one 
juftice  of  peace,  fhall  forfeit  20  1.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and 
fale,  &c.  and  for  want  of  diftrefs,  fhall  be  committed  topri- 
fon,  without  bailor  mainprife,  for  three  months ;  the  one 
moiety  of  the  above  penalty  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
All  feizures  of  veffels  or  boats  of  15  tons  or  under,  which 
fhall  be  made  after  the  25th  of  March,  1722,  by  virtue  of 
act,  1  Ann.  cap.  7.  for  granting  to  her  Majefty  new  du- 
ties of  excife,  &c.  and  of  an  act  for  continuing  feveral  im- 
pofitions,  &c.  to  raife  money  by  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year  17 10,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  cuftoms 
for  carrying  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods  from  fliips  in- 
wards, or  for  relanding  certificate  or  debenture  good«  from 
fliips  outward-bound ;  and  all  feizures  of  horfes,  or  other 
Cattle,  or  carriages  whatfoever,  for  being  ufed  in  the  re- 
moving, carriage  or  conveyance  of  fuch  goods,  contrary  to 
the  faid  acts,  are  to  be  examined  into,  proceeded  upon, 
heard,  adjudged,  and  determined,  by  two  or  morejuftices  of 

peace, 
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peace,  refiding  near  the  place  where  fuch  feizure  (hall  be 
made,  whofe  judgment  (hall  be  final,  and  not  liable  to  ap- 
peal or  certiorari.  Stat.  8.  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 
Any  two  juftices  for  London  and  Weftminfter,  fhall  have 
the  like  power  in  determining  fuch  feizures  as  fhall  be  made 
within  thofe  cities,  as  any  two  juftices  of  any  other  county 
or  place  have.     Ibid. 

This  act  to  continue  for  two  years  commencing  from  the 
25th  of  March  1722,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
next  feffions  of  parliament. 

By  6.  Geo.  II.  when  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  neglect 
to  feize  and  profecute  any  veflel,  horfes,  or  carriage,  which 
fhall  be  forfeited  for  running  of  brandy,  fuch  officer  being 
convicted  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  one  juftice  of 
the  peace,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  neglect  50  1.  one  moiety  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  to  be  levied  by  di- 
ftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  of  fuch 
juftice;  and,  for  want  of  fuch  diftrefs,  fuch  offenders  fhall 
be  committed  to  prifon  for  fix  months. 
By  9.  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  ir.titled,  An  Act  for  indemnifying 
perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  againft  the  laws 
made  for  fecuring  the  revenues  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  and 
for  inforcing  thofe  laws  for  the  future,  it  is  enacted,  That  all 
his  Majefty's  fubjects,  their  heirs,  &c.  who  before  the  27th 
of  April,  1736,  have  incurred  any  penalty  by  clandeftine 
running  of  goods,  &c.  making  falfe  entries  of  goods,  or 
abufing  officers,  &c.  fhall  be  indemnified,  and  may  plead  the 
faid  act  for  their  difcharge  ;  paving  only  is.  4d.  for  entering 
the  plea,  provided  that  they  ftop  all  proceedings  brought 
againft  officers,  or  their  affiftants,  for,  or  concerning  any 
matter,  caufe,  or  thing,  committed  by  fuch  officer,  or  his 
affiftants,  onoccafion  of  any  offences,  &c.  intended  by  the 
faid  act  to  be  releafed  and  difcharged  ;  and  in  cafe  any  per- 
fon  fhall  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  fhall  afterwards 
bring  an  action  againft  an  officer,  &c.  fuch  officer,  &c.  fhall 
be  difcharged,  may  ple;d  the  general  iffue,  &c.  and  may  re- 
cover cofts  againft  fuch  plaintiff. 

All  perfons  taking,  or  being  intitled  to,  the  benefit  of  the  faid 
act,  and  fhall  be  afterwards  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  fhall 
be  liable  to  be  profecuted  for  both  the  former  and  new  offence, 
and  for  fmuggiing  bonds,  &c.  The  act  is  not  to  difcharge 
any  judgment  for  monies  actually  levied,  nor  the  informer's 
part  of  the  penalty  ;  and  all  perfons  liable  to  be  tranfported 
for  any  fuch  offences,  committing  the  like  after  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  faid  act,  fha.l  fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  perfons  neglecting  to  pay  com- 
pofition  money  (before  agreed  to  be  paidj  ihall  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  faid  act. 

Excepted  out  of  the  faid  act,  all  feizures  of  goods,  veffels, 
&c.  money  due  on  entry  of  goods  or  bond  debentures, 
fraudulently  obtained,  and  actions  depending;  and  the  trea- 
fury  may  compound,  in  cafes  where  judgment  was  given  for 
his  Majefty  on  the  nth  of  May,  1736,  relating  to  deben- 
tures, &c. 

That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,   1736,  upon  infor- 
mation, upon  oath,  before  any  one  or  more  juftices  of  the 
peace,  that  three  or  more  perfons,  are  or  have    been,  after 
the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  affembled  together  for  any  the 
purpofes  aforefaid,  and  are  or  have  been  armed  with  fire-arms, 
or  other  offenfive  weapons,  may  grant  a  warrant  for  appre- 
hending them,  and  may   (if  upon  due  examination  he  or  they 
find  caufe)  commit  them  to  the  next  county    gaol,  thereto 
remain  without   bail  or   mainpiife,  until  difcharged  by  due 
courfe  of  law  ;  and  upon  conviction  of  their  being  affembled 
toaffifl  in  the  running  of  goods,  they  fhall  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years,  as  other  felons,  by  the  acts  of  4  and  6   Geo.  I. 
and  returning  before  the  expiration  of  fuch  term,  fhall  fuffer 
death  as  felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Any  perfon  apprehending  any  other  perfon,  guilty  of  any  of 
the  laft-mentioned  offences,  fhall  have  a  reward  of  5,0!.   and 
the  like  fum  of   50 1.  fnall  be  paid  to  any  perfon  maimed  in 
the  apprehending;  and  if  any  one  is  killed,  his  executors  fhall 
have  50 1.  and  an  offender  difcovering  two  or  more  accom- 
plices,  within  three  months  after  the  offence  committed,   to 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  fhall  himfelf  be  difcharged, 
and  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  like  reward  of  50 1. 
That  from  and  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  if  two  or 
more  perfons  are  found  paffing  together  within  five  miles  of 
the  fea,  or  a  navigable  river,  with  horfe,  carts,  &c.   where- 
on fhall  be  laden  fix  pounds  weight  of  tea,  or  five  gallons  of 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  &c.  not  having  paid  the  duty,    and 
having  offenfive  arms,  or  being  mafked,  &c.  fhall  be  deemed 
runners  of  foreign  goods,  within  the  meaning  of   the  act  of 
8  Geo.  I.  and  the  proof  of  the  entry,  and  payment  of  the 
duties,  fhall  lie  on  the  perfons  found  with  the  goods  ;  fuch 
perfons,  upon  conviction,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  be  tranfported  for  feven  years ;  and,  returning  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  fhall  fuffer  death,  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy. 

All  goods,  weapons,  cattle,  and  package  of  goods,  &c.  fo 
found,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  loft. 

The5ol.  reward  to  perfons  wounded  in  apprehending,  and 
to  the  executors  of  perfons  killed,  and  to  the  difcoverers  of 
their  accomplices,  are  to  be  paid  to  the  refpective  receivers- 
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general,   by  order  of  the  commiffioners,  on  certificate  of  1I1? 
judge,  of  the  offender's  conviction  5  and  the  commiffioners 
fhall  adjuft  each  perfon's  ihare  in  cafe  of  difference. 
Upon  information,  on  oath,  before  one  or  more  juftices  of 
the  peace,  that  perfons  are  lurking  within  five  miles  of   the 
fea,  or  navigable  river,  and  there  is   reafon  to  fufpect  that 
they  wait  with  intent  to  be  aiding  and   affifting  in   the  run- 
ning, landing,  or  carryingaway,  any  prohibited  or  uncuftom- 
ed  goods,  may  grant  a  warrant  for  apprehending  them;  and 
they   not  giving  a  fatisfactory  account,  may  be   lent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  and  be  whipped,  ami  be  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month  ;   and  die  com- 
miffioners fhall  pay  20s.   to  the  informer,  for  eve  y  offender 
fo  taken  as  aforefaid  ;  yet  perfons  fo    apprehended,  defiring 
time  to  clear  themfelvesof  the  accufation,  fhall  only  be  com- 
mitted to  prifon  'till  fatisfaction  or  fecunty  be  given,  not  to 
be  guilty  of  the  like  offences  again. 

That  after  the   24th   of  June,    1736,  perfons  offering  tea, 
brandy,  &c.   to  fale,  with  or  without  a  permit,  may  be  flop- 
ped on  fufpicion,  and  the  perfon  flopping  the  fame  may  pro- 
fecute in  his  own  name;  and,  on  recovery,  fhall  be  intitled 
to  a  third  part  of  the  produce  on  fale;  and  the  commiffioners 
fhall  advance  one  fhilling  per  pound  for  tea,  and  one  fhiliing 
per  gallon  of  brandy  fo  feized,  to  the  profecutor,  'till  fale. 
That  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  all  watermen,  car- 
men, porters,  and  other  perfons  whatsoever,  found  with  pro- 
hibited or  run  goods,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  prohibited   or 
run,  .being  lawfully  convicted,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witneffes,  or  by  cohfeffion  before  one  or  more  juftices 
of   the  peace,   where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  the 
goods  found,  fhall  forfeit  treble   the  value  ;  half  to  the  in- 
former, and  half  to  the   poor,   where,  &c.  to  be  levied   by 
diftrefs,  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  from  the 
juftice  or  juftices  before  whom    fuch   offender  fhall  be  con- 
victed ;  and,  for  want  of  diftrefs,   the  offender  to   be  com- 
mitted to  the  houfe   of  conection,   there  to  be  whipped,  and 
kept  to  hard   labour,    for  any    time  not  exceeding   three 
months. 

Veflels  arriving  f  om  foreign  parts,  with  fix  pounds  of  tea  on 
board,  or  brand}',  &c.  in  a  cafk  under  fixty  gallons,  (except 
for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  a  man) 
hovering  within  a  league  of  the  fhore,  all  luch  goods,  with 
the  package,  fhall  be  forfeited. 

After  29  Sept.  1 7  36,  foreign  goods  taken  in  or  put  out  of  any 
veffel,  within    four  leagues   of  the  Englifh    coafts,   without 
payment  of   cuftoms    (unlefs   in   cafe  of   apparent  neceffity) 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  mailer,  &c.   fhall  for:eit  treble  the 
value  ;  and  the  veffel,   if  not  above   100  tons,   fhall  be  for- 
feited; and  perfons  offering  to  bribe  an  officer  to  connivance, 
fhall  forfeit  50 1.   the  forfeitures,  one  half  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer,   who  fhall  profecute  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter ;  and  actions,  &c.  for  affaults  upon 
officers,  may  be  tried  in  any  county  of  England. 
All  goods  found  concealed,  after  the  matter's  report  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  fhall  be  forfeited;  and  the  matter  fhtl  forfeit 
treble  the  value  ;  and  perfons  forcibly  obftructing  or  wound- 
ing officers  on  board,  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  fhall, 
on  conviction,   be  tranfported,   not   exceeding  feven    years; 
and,  upon  returning  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  fhall 
fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  the  clergy. 
Officers  may  go  on  board  coafting  veflels,  and  feaich  for  pro- 
hibited and  uncuftomed  goods,  and  may   continue  on  board 
during  the  veffel's  (lay  in  the  port  ;   and  perfons  obftructing 
fuch  officers,  forfeit  100!.  and  likewife  iool.   penalty  is  laid 
on  all  houfes,  men,  &c.  knowingly  harbouring  any   perfon 
againft  whom  procefs  hath  iffued  for  obftructing  officers,  &c» 
but  no  forfeiture  herein,  unlefs  public  notice  (hall  have  been 
firft  given,   in  two  fucceflive    gazettes,   of  fuch   perfon's  ab- 
fconding,  and  a  writing  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
Sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.  on   requeft  in  writing,  of  a  known 
follicitor  for  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  to  grant  fpecial  warrants 
for  apprehending  offenders ;  and  the  perfons  granting  fuch 
warrants,  fhall  be  faved  harmlefs  from  all  efcapes. 
But,  in  trials  of  feizures,  judges   are  to  proceed  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  without  enquiring  into  the  fact  or 
form  of  making  the  feizure;  and  officers  and  their  affiftants, 
may  oppofe  force  to  force,  and  when  carried  before  a  juftice 
for  wounding  or  killing  any  perfon,  in  fuch' cafes  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail. 

The  faid  act  (hall  not  indemnify  any  perfon  profecuted  by  the 
Eaft-India  company. 

Any  perfon  lued  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  the  faid 
act,  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter 
in  evidence  ;  and  if  found  for  him,  fhall  have  treble  coft. 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  faid  act  (hall  extend  to  reftrain 
his  Majefty's  court  of  king's-bench,  or  any  of  the  judges  there- 
of, or  the  court  of  judiciary  in  Scotland,  from  bailing  any  per- 
fon committed  for  felony,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  act,  in  fuch 
manner  as  they  may,  by  law,  do  in  other  cafes  of  felony. 

A  warrant  to  bring  offenders  before  a  juftice,  upon  the  afore- 
faid fmuggiing  act  of  9  Geo.  II. 

Whereas  I  have  been  informed  upon  oath,  that  fince  the  24th 

day  of  June,  1736,  A.  B.  of,  &c.  C.  D.  of,  &c.  and  E.  F. 
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of,  &c.  have  been  alfembled  together,  for  the  purpofe  of 
clandestine  landing  and  running  of  prohibited  or  uncustomed 
goods,  and  were  armed  with  fire-arms  and  other  offenfive 
weapons,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe 
lately  made  and  provided  :  thefe  are  therefore  to  require  you 
to  apprehend  and  bring  the  faid  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  be- 
fore me,  or  fome  other  juftice  of  the  peace  for  this  county, 
to  anfwer  the  premifes  aforefaid.  Given  under  my  hand 
and  feal,  &c. 

By  19  Geo.  II.  reciting  that  divers  diffolute  perfons  afibci- 
ated  themfelves  to  fupport  one  another,  and  appeared  in  gangs, 
carrying  fire-arms,  and  have  been  aiding  in  running  prohi- 
bited goods,  or  liable  to  duties,  or  in  the  illegal  landing  of 
goods  which  have  been  fhipped  or  exported  upon  debenture 
or  certificate,  or  in  refcuing  the  fame  after  feizure,  or  in  ob- 
ftructing  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  their  office,  and  that 
feveral  officers  had  been  killed,  &c.  by  the  faid  diflblute  per- 
fons; it  is  enacted,  That  if  any,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more,  armed  with  fire-arms,  or  other  offenfive  weapons, 
fhall,  after  the  24th  day  of  July,  1746,  be  aflembled  in  order 
to  be  aiding  in  the  illegal  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods 
prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  the  carrying  of  wool  or  fuch 
other  goods,  or  liable  to  pay  duties  which  have  not  been  paid 
or  fecured  ;  or  in  the  illegal  relanding  of  any  goods  which 
have  been  exported  upon  debenture  or  certificate;  or  in  ref- 
cuing the  fame  after  feizure  from  any  officer  of  his  Majefty's 
revenue,  or  other  perfon  or  perfons  employed  by  them  ;  or  in 
refcuing  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  apprehended  tor  any  of  the 
offences  made  felony  by  this,  or  any  other  aft;  or  in  prevent- 
ing the  apprehending  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  guilty  ;  or  in 
cafe  any  perfons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  fo  armed, 
fhall,  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  July,  be  fo  aiding  ;  or  if  any 
perfon  fhall,  after  the  24th  day  of  July,  have  his  face  blacked, 
or  wear  any  vizard  or  other  difguiSe,  when  paffing  with  fuch 
goods,  or  fhall  forcibly  refill:  any  of  the  officers  in  the  feizing 
fuch  goods ;  or  if  any  perfon,  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  July, 
fhall  maim,  or  dangeroufly  wound,  any  officer  of  the  revenue, 
in  his  attempting  to  go  on  board  any  veffel  within  any  port  of 
this  kingdom,  or  fhoot  or  maim,  or  dangeroufly  wound  him 
when  in  fuch  veflel,  and  in  his  office  ;  every  perfon  fo  offend- 
ing, and  convicted,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  every  perfon 
who  fhall  at  any  time  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  faid  offences 
in  Scotland,  (hall  fuffer  death  and  confifcation  of  move- 
ables. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  charged  of  any  of  the  offences  afore- 
faid, before  one  or  more  of  his  Majefty's  juftices  of  peace, 
or  of  the  king's-bench,  if  committed  in  England;  or  before 
the  lord  juftice-general,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  the  jufticiary, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  his  Majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
Scotland,  if  the  offence  in  Scotland,  by  information  of  one 
or  more  credible  perfons  upon  oath  fubferibed,  fuch  juflice  of 
the  peace,  &c.  before  whom  made,  fhall  forthwith  certify, 
under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  return  fuch  information  to  one 
of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  fiate  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs 
or  fucceffbrs,  who  is  to  lay  the  fame  before  his  Majefty,  his 
heirs,  &c.  in  privy  council ;  whereupon  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  Sec.  to  make  an  order,  thereby  com- 
manding fuch  offenders,  &c.  to  Surrender,  within  40  days  af- 
ter the  firft  publication  in  the  gazette,  to  the  lord  chief  juftice, 
or  any  juftice  of  B.  R.  or  to  any  one  juftice  of  peace,  if  the 
offence  in  England,  or  to  any  of  the  lords  of  jufticiary,  or  to 
any  juftice  of  peace  in  Scotland,  if  the  offence  there,  who  is 
required,  upon  fuch  furrender,  to  commit  him  or  them  with- 
out bail,  &c.  to  the  county-gaol  or  prifon  of  the  place  where 
the  furrender  is,  that  he  may  be  forth-coming  to  anfwer ; 
which  order  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  Shall  caufe  to  be 
printed  in  the  two  fucceffive  gazettes,  and  to  be  fent  to  the 
iheiiff  of  the  county  where  the  offence  was,  who  Shall,  with- 
in 14  days  after  the  receipt,  caufe  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed 
between  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
market-places,  upon  two  market-days,  in  two  market-towns, 
near  to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  fhall 
be  fixed  in  fome -public  place  in  the  faid  towns ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  offender,  &c.  fhall  not  furrender,  he  efcaping  after  fuch 
furrender,  fhall,  from  the  day  appointed  to  furrender,  be  ad- 
judged to  be  convicted  of  felony,  and  Shall  fuffer  death,  as  if 
attainted  by  verdict  and  judgment,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
if  the  offence  is  in  England  ;  and  Shall  be  adjudged  to  be  con- 
victed of  a  capital  crime,  and  fuffer  death  and  confifcation, 
as  in  cafe  of  a  perfon  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  un- 
der fentence,  if  the  offence  be  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  court  of 
B.  R.  or  the  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  county  or 
place  where  fuch  perfon  is,  may  award  execution  againft  fuch 
offender,  &c.  in  fuch  manner  as  if  he,  &c.  had  been  con- 
victed in  B.  R.  or  before  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  if  the 
offence  be  in  England;  and  the  jufticiary,  or  the  lords  of 
jufticiary  in  their  circuits,  may  award  execution  againft  fuch 
offender,  &c.  in  fuch  manner  as  if  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned in  the  fame  court  of  jufticiary,  or  in  the  circuit. 
Every  perfon  who  (after  the  time  appointed  for  Surrendering) 
harbouis  or  Succours  Such  perfon,  knowing  him  to  be  (b 
charged,  and  to  have  been  required  to  Surrender,  and  who 
has  not,  being  p'ofecuted  for  the  fame  within  one  year  after 
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the  offence,  and  lawfully  convicted  thereof,  Shall  be  <*uilt»  of 
felony,  and  fhall  be  transported  for  feven  years,  according  to 
4  Geo.  I.  and  6  Geo.  I.  and  if  fuch  offender  fhall  return 
into  Great- Britain  or  Ireland  before  the  fame  term,  he  Shall 
fuffer  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Nothing  therein  Shall  prevent  any  judge  or  juftice,  or  any 
magistrate  or  minifter  of  juftice  whatever,  from  Securing  fuch 
offender,  againft  whom  information  fhall  be  made,  and  fuch 
order  in  council  Shall  be  made,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  • 
and  in  cafe  fuch  offender,  &c.  lhall  be  taken,  in  order  to  be 
brought  to  juftice,  before  the  time  required  to  furrender,  in 
fuch  cafe,  no  proceeding  Shall  be  had  upon  fuch  order,  but  he 
Shall  be  brought  to  trial  by  due  courfe  of  law. 
Every  offence  by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue 
Shall  be  determined  in  any  county  In  England,  as  if  the  fact 
had  been  committed  therein:  provided  that  no  attainder  for 
any  offence  by  this  act  fhall  make  any  corruption  of  blood 
lofs  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands,  &c.     That  if  any  offi- 
cer, &c.  or  other  perfon  employed  in  feizing  wool  or  other 
goods,  not  having  paid  or  iecured  the  duty,  fhall  be  beat 
wounded,  maimed,  or  killed,  by  any  offender  againft  this  act 
or  if  the  faid  wool,  &c.  be  refcued  by  perfons  armed  as  afore- 
faid, the  inhabitants  of  every  rape  or  lath,  or  hundred  in 
England,  Shall  make  full  amends  for  fuch  beating,  &c.  and 
for  fuch  lofs  of  goods,  and  fhall  pay  100 1.  for  each  perfon 
killed  to  his  executors  or  administrators;  and   fuch  officers, 
their  executors,  &c.  are  enabled  to  fue  and  recover  the  fame 
'  the  fum  for  beating,  &c.  not  to  exceed  40 1.     The  fum  raifed 
for  that  purpofe  to  be  proportionably  aflefled  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  fuch  rape,  &c.  for  the  damages  and  expences  in  re- 
covering  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner  as  damages  and  colts  are 
raifed  in  hundreds  in  cafe  of  robberies,  and   for  paying  the 
expences  according  to  8  Geo.  II.     If  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
fuited,  the  charges  of  the  defence,  &c.  to  be  levied  as  the 
faid  act  directs;  and  every  action  Shall  be  profecuted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  faid  8  Geo.  II.  directs. 
No  perfon  to  recover,  unlefs  notice  be  given  of  the  offence 
four  days  after  the  commhTion  of  it  unto  two  inhabitants  of 
fome  town,  &c.  near  the  place  where  the  fact   was  done; 
and  Shall  within  eight  days  after  fuch  fact  declare,  on  oath  be- 
fore fome  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  &c.  where  the 
fame  was  committed  ;  which  examination  every  juftice  Shall 
be  obliged  to  take,  whether  he  or  they  So  examined  do  know 
the  perfon,  &c.  who  committed  fuch  fact,  or  any  of  them  ; 
and  if  it  be  declared  that  he  or  they  knew  the  perfon,  &c. 
who  committed  the  fame,  or  any  of  them,  then  he  or  they 
fhall  be  bound  by  recognizance  to  profecute  according  to 
law  ;  and  no  Such  perfon  or  perfons  Shall  recover  damages  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  unlefs  he  or  they,  befides  the  faid  notice 
and  recognizance,  give  fuch  notice,  and  enter  into  fuch  re- 
cognizance, as  perfons  robbed  are  by  the  faid  8  Geo.  II.  di- 
rected to  give  and  enter  into. 

Provided,  That  where  any  offender  Shall  be  apprehended  and 
convicted  of  the  offence  within  fix  months  after  the  offence, 
no  hundred,  &c.  or  inhabitant  thereof,  Shall  make  any  fa- 
tisfaction  for  fuch  damages,  or  pay  the  faid  100 1.  to  the 
executors,  &c.  of  fuch  killed  perfon. 

No  action  to  be  brought  againft  the  inhabitants  of  any  hun- 
dred, &c.  unlefs  the  fame  Shall  be  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  offence  committed. 

All  perfons  who  Shall  apprehend,  or  difcover  fo  as  he  may  be 
taken,  any  perfon  in  England  fo  advertifed,  who  fhall  not 
have  Surrendered  within  forty  days,  and  caufe  him  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief  juftice  of  B.  R.  or  any  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  faid  court,  or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  for  Lon- 
don or  Middlefex  (who  is  hereby  required  to  commit  fuch 
perfon  to  Newgate  for  fuch  felony),  Shall  have  for  every  fuch 
perfon  who  fhall  be  fo  apprehended  500 1,  to  be  paid  in  one 
month  after  execution  Shall  be  awarded  againft  fuch  offender, 
by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  respectively, 
who  are  required  to  receive  the  applications  of  fuch  who  are 
concerned,  and  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to  the  faid  re- 
ward and  Shares  thereof,  and  to  divide  the  fame  as  they  the 
faid  commiffioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  Shall  think  rea- 
sonable. And  if  any  offender,  againft  whom  no  order  of 
council  Shall  have  been  made,  fhall  himfelf  difcover  any  other 
offender  againft  whom  fuch  order  fhall  have  been  made,  he 
fhall  be  difcharged  of  his  own  offence  (if  no  profecution 
commenced)  and  Shall  have  his  Share  of  the  reward.  And 
if  any  perfon  lofe  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  be  otherwife  maimed, 
&c.  in  apprehending  or  making  purfuit  after  fuch  offender, 
every  fuch  perfon  Shall  receive  50 1.  over  and  above  any  other 
reward  he  may  be  intitled  to  by  this  act.  And  if  any  per- 
fon, &c.  fhall  be  killed  in  the  taking  or  purfuing,  &c.  then 
the  executors,  &c.  of  fuch  perfon,  &c.  Shall  have  iool.  All 
which  rewards  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuf- 
toms, or  caShier  of  the  excife. 

If  any  of  the  faid  offender  or  offenders  in  England  Shall,  be- 
fore his  Majefty's  order  in  council  (hall  be  made,  difcover  two 
or  more  accomplices  to  the  commiffioners,  &c.  and  appre- 
hend them,  or  caufe  them  fo  to  be,  fo  as  they  or  two  of 
them  at  leaft  be  brought  to  juftice  and  convicted,  the  offen- 
der or  offenders  fo  discovering  lhall  have  50 1.  and  every  per- 
fon, Wc.  fo  discovering,  Shall  be  clear  of  his  or  their  offence, 
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for  which  no  profecution  fhall  have  been  commenced,  to  be 
paid  as  aforefaid.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  adt  fhall 
reftrain  B.  R.  or  any  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  the  court  of 
judiciary  of  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  judges  thereof,  from 
bailing  any  perfon  committed  on  this  adt,  and  not  convicted 
or  attainted,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  do  by  law  in  other 
cafes  of  felony.  . 

Perfons  guilty  of  any  of  the  above  offences,  againft  whom 
no  profecution  fhall  have  been  commenced,  or  compofition 
made,  before  the  faid  24th  of  June,  fhall  be  acquitted  on  the 
following  terms,  viz.  That  he  do,  before  29  Sept.  1746, 
enter  into  his  Majefty's  fleet,  and  ferve  as  a  failor  for  one 
year,  and  before  fuch  time  regifter  his  name,  employment, 
and  place  of  abode,  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of,  &c.  in 
a  book,  which  the  faid  clerk  is  to  keep  among  the  recotds 
of  the  feffions  for  the  faid  county,  &c.  and  fhall  fign  fuch 
regifter,  fignifying  that  he  claims  the  benefit  of  this  adt,  and 
that  he  has  *  entered  himfelf  with  a  commiffion' officer,  by 
name,  of  his  Majefty's  fleet,  to  ferve  as  a  failor ;  which  en- 
try muft  be  as  follows : 

*  N.  B.  Though  the  time  is  expired  for  entering  failors,  yet 
it  is  now  of  ufe  to  fee  whether  perfons  have  entered  pur- 
fuant  to  the  ftatute. 

A.  B.  claims  the  benefit  of 

an  adt  of  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majefty  king 
George  II.  and  has  entered  himfelf  with  a  commiffion- 
officer  of  his  Majefty's  fleet,  and  has  regiftered  his  name  in 
the  book  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  this  county,  riding, 
or  divifion,  this  day  of  purfuant  to  the  di- 

rections of  the  faid  act. 

For  which  entry  fhall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  r  s. 
And  the  clerk  of  the  peace  is  immediately  after  the  faid 
Sept.  29,  to  tranfmit  to  the  faid  commiflioners,  an  exact 
account  of  the  perfons  who  have  by  fuch  entry  entitled  them- 
felves  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Perfons  who  fhall  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  fhall  af- 
terwards commit  the  like  offences,  or  fhall  within  the  faid 
year  procure  their  difcharge,  fhall  be  fubjedt  to  be  profecuted 
not  only  for  the  new  offence,  but  alfo  be  liable  to  the  pains 
they  would  have  incurred,  in  cafe  the  above  indemnity  had 
not  been  given. 

If  any  officer  of  his  Majefty's  navy  by  any  means  fuffer  fuch 
perfon  to  avoid  the  fervice,  fuch  perfon  fhall  lofe  the  benefit 
of  the  act,  and  the  officer  forfeit  500 1. 
In  cafe  any  information  fhall  be  brought  to  trial  on  account 
of  the  feizure  of  any  fhip  as  forfeited  for  illegally  carrying 
goods,  or  of  any  wool,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  as 
accuftomed,  or  illegally  carried  or  exported,  or  intended  fo 
to  be,  or  as  illegally  relanded  after  having  been  fhipped  or 
exported,  upon  debenture  or  certificate,  wherein  a  verdict 
fhall  be  found  for  the  claimer  thereof,  and  it  fhall  appear  a 
probable  caufe  of  feizure,  the  judge  or  court  fhall  certify  the 
fame  on  the  record,  and  the  defendant  fhall  not  be  entitled  to 
cofts,  nor  fhall  the  perfon  who  feized  the  fame  be  liable  to 
any  action,  &c.  And  in  cafe  any  fhall  be  commenced  where- 
in  a  verdict  fhall  be  given  for  the  defendant,  the  court  or 
judge  fhall  certify  on  the  faid  record,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
bable caufe  for  fuch  feizure,  then  the  plaintiff,  befides  his 
fhip  and  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  fhall  not  have  above 
2d.  damages,  nor  any  cofts  of  fuit,  nor  fhall  the  defendant 
be  fined  above  one  fhilling.  The  faid  act  to  continue  feven 
years.  See  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  at  the  end  of 
every  Letter. 

SMUGGLING. 

The  following  are  fome  genuine  Smuggling  Anecdotes, 
in  relation  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Tile  of  Man  is,  and  has  been  many  years,  a  common 
ftorehoufe  for  all  manner  of  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
pay  high  duties  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  or  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  merchants  in  that  ifland  have  conftant  fupplies  of  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  both  in  leaf  and  roll,  tea,  in  chefts, 
with  all  forts  of  Eaft-India  and  Dutch  goods  from  Holland  : 
one  cargo  landed  there  from  Rotterdam,  though  contrary  to 
law,  confifted  of  345  chefts  of  tea  :  they  are  likewife  fup- 
plied  with  tobacco  and  other  things  from  Dunkirk,  Oftend, 
Norway,  and  even  fome  parts  in  Great-Britain ;  with  tea  and 
India  goods  of  all  forts  from  Gottenburgh  and  Denmark ; 
with  vaft  quantities  of  brandy  and  wines  from  France,  and 
with  rum  from  America  :  the  Scotch  and  others  fend  veffels 
to  our  plantations  on  purpofe  for  that  commodity,  and  land 
it  there,  contrary,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  the  adt  of  navigation. 
Thefe  goods  are  all  warehoufed  in  that  ifland,  and  afterwards 
put  into  packages  of  lefTer  quantities  and  weights,  fuch  as 
may  be  moft  handy  and  convenient  for  running  into  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  large  wherries,  and  above  twenty  boats 
in  the  ifland,  conftantly  employed  in  the  fmuggling  trade, 
and  go  weekly  from  thence,  if  the  weather  permits,  loaden 
with  high-duty  or  prohibited  goods ;  the  wherries  and  boats 


from  Piel-town  fupply  the  eaft  and  north  parts  of  Ireland1,! 
the  Highlands  and  weft  of  Scotland  ;  thofe  from  Douglas  and 
Derbyhaven,  Wales,  Chefhire,  and  Lancafhire ;  and  thofc 
from  Ramfey,  Cumberland,  and  all  the  country  on  each  fide 
of  Solway  Firth  ;  but  their  chief  trade  is  up  the  river  at 
Boulnefs,  into  the  Scotch  borders  near  Annan. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  boats  are  almoft  every  week  feen  iri 
a  fleet  paffing  Whitehaven,  all  laden,  fleering  for  the  faid 
river,  where  they  land  their  cargoes  at  noon-dav,  the  coun- 
try being  all  ready  to  aflift  and  protect  them,  in  fuch  num- 
bers as  no  officer  dare  offer  to  moleft. 

Thefe  cargoes,  which  generally  confift  of  brandy,  rum,  tea, 
and  filks,  are  afterwards  brought  out  of  the  Scotch  border  on 
horfeback  in  the  night,  under  an  armed  force  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  into  England,  and  guarded  by  them  up  into  the 
country,  'till  they  have  paired  all  the  preventive  officers  on 
the  Englifh  border. 

Thus  all  the  northern  counties  on  this  fide  Trent,  if  not 
further,  are  fupplied  from  that  ifland  with  thefe  commodities 
at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  ("muggier  generally  buys  his  brandy 
and  rum  there  at  two  fhillings  the  gallon,  or  under,  and  other 
goods  in  proportion,  and  by  paying  no  duties  is  enabled  to 
under-fell  the  fair  trader. 

It  was  feveral  years  ago  made  appear,  that  the  chndeftine 
trade  carried  on  from  this  ifland,  was  then  above  100,000 1, 
yearly  lofs  to  the  revenue  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
it  is  computed  now  to  be  near  twice  as  much,  not  to  mention 
its  carrying  away  the  coin,  the  detriment  to  the  honeft  mer- 
chant, landholder,  and  even  ruin  to  the  labouring  people  j  for 
being  conftantly  fupplied  with  brandy,  rum,  and  Dutch  ge- 
neva, at  fo  cheap  a  price,  induces  them  to  drink  fo  much  as  not 
only  weakens  their  conftitutions,  but  corrupts  their  morals. 
There  is  no  other  method,  it  is  feared,  can  be  thought  on  to 
put  a  ftop  to  this  great  and  growing  evil  (all  the  laws  hither- 
to having  proved  ineffectual),  but  either  by  lowering  the 
duties,  or  purchafing  the  ifland  of  the  prefent  proprietor. 
From  July  16,  1753,  to  July  11,  1754,  a  manufacturer  of 
tobacco,  with  eight  working  men,  manufactured  and  fhipped 
off  to  Ireland  166  hogfheads,  containing  8397  rolls,  175,358 
pounds  neat  tobacco.  There  is  now  in  the  Jfle  of  Man  feve- 
ral workhoufes,  in  which  are  employed  50  men  and  upwards,- 
all  workers  of  Irifh  roll  tobacco. — Say  but  48  men,  that  in 
the  fame  proportion  with  the  manufactory  in  England,  will 
be  996  hogfheads,  containing  50,382  rolls,  1,052, 148  pounds 
neat  tobacco,  which  muft  all  be  run  into  Gieat-Britain  or 
Ireland,  but  chiefly  to  Ireland. 

Irifh  duties  on  1,052,1481b.  tobacco,  is  1.24,001  16  ji. 
Lofs  per  annum  will  be  Englifh  -  22,155   109" 

N.  B.  The  fupply  for  tobacco  to  the  ifland  is  chiefly  from 
Dunkirk. 

Tobacco  imported  into  the  Ifle  of  Man,  makes  a  confider- 
able  article  of  the  lord  proprietor's  revenue,  who  receives 
half  a  pound  duty  on  the  fame,  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
to  bring  him  in  1500 1.  per  annum. 

One  fadtoronly,  named  W.  T.  for  the  merchants  and  dealers 
in  tobacco  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  actually  paid 
near  1000 1.  to  the  proprietor's  collector  for  lobacco  only,  in 
the  year  1753.  And  there  are  three  or  four  more  factors  in 
that  ifland  for  tobacco  dealers,  who  pay  lefs  fums  annually. 
Thefe  tobaccoes  are  moitly  manufactured  in  the  ifland  into 
fine  pig-tail  and  coarfe  roll,  and  run  into  Great- Britain  and 
Ireland. — The  working  manufacturers  Were  firft  procured 
from  Dublin  and  Glafgow  ;  there  are  not  now  lefs  than  fi.'ty 
of  thefe  hands,  and  a  number  of  beys  employed  in  feveral 
workhoufes  in  the  ifland. 

Further  Observations  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  Smug- 
gling from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  lords  of  the  treafury,  confidering  the  intolerable  grow- 
ing evils  arifing  from  fmuggling,  ordered  (the  beginning  of 
this  fummer)  the  commiffion  ers  of  the  cuftoms  to  order  the 
feveral  collectors  of  his  Majefty's  revenue  in  Great  Britain, 
to  tranfmit  to  them  the  moft  accurate  eftimate  poffible  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  in 
their  refpective  diftridts,  with  their  own  obfervations  there- 
on, and  their  opinions  of  the  moft  feafible  methods  of  fup. 
preffing  the  fame,  and  whatever  elfe  might  tend  to  the  im- 
provement and  better  eftablifhment  of  his  Majefty's  revenue 
in  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  that  the  fame  might  be  confidcred 
by  their  lordfhips,  and  laid  before  parliament,  &c.  or  to  that 
effect.     One  of  thefe  orders  addreffed  to  the  collector  of  the 

port  of by   the  fecretary  of  the  cuftoms,  I 

faw.  The  faid  collector,  who  is  an  able  and  intelligent  of- 
ficer, and  with  whom  I  have  often  conferred  on  thefe  matter?, 
did  accordingly  acquit  himfelf  to  his  principles.  He  aifo  in- 
formed me,  that  the  like  orders  had  iifued  from  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  to  the  refpective  collectors  in 
that  kingdom,  with  fome  of  whom,  the  moft  notable,  he  had 
kept  a  clofe  correfpondence  on  this  head,  as  well  as  with  feve- 
ral in  the  ports  of  Great- Britain.  That  upon  the  whole  of  their 
informations  and  eftimates  he  found,  that  the  fmuggling  trade 
from  the  Ifle  of  Man  alone  to  Ireland,  could  not  amount  to  lefs 
than  a  lofs' of  200,000 1.  per  ann.  to  his  MajeRy's  revenue  in 
t.m  kingdom. — And  from  the  faid  ifland  to  England,  Wales, 
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and  Scotland,  at  leaft  300,0001.  per  ann. — And  to  the  Eaft 
India  company  and  the  fair  trader  200,000 1.  per  ann.  more, 
in  the  whole  700,0001.  per  annum,  exclufive  of  the  horrid 
confequences  attending  the  faid  clandeftine  trade  from  the 
faid  ifle  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  deftruction  of  the 
health,  breed,  and  morals  of  the  Britifh  fubjecis  ftretching 
round  the  faid  ifland. — The  death  and  daggers  of  their  manu- 
factures and  agriculture. — The  decay  and  confumption  of  the 
fair  trader,  and  the  temptation,  and  almoft  neceffity  they  are 
thereby  daily  brought  under,  of  countenancing  and  connect- 
ing themfelves  with  the  faid  fmugglers,  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  a  gaol. — The  inevitable  forerunners  of  the  decay  and  de- 
ftruction  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms  and  excife,  if  fuffered  to 
continue  much  longer. — Add  only  one  confideration  more, 
the  nourifhing  and  ftrengthening  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
foreign  powers,  particularly  one,  our  moft  dangerous  neigh- 
bour, by  deftroying  our  own,  and  draining  us  conftantly  of 
our  call),  &c.  &c. 

A  Memorial  or  petition  of  the  merchants,  owners  of  fhips, 
&c.  in  the  ports  of  Cumberland,  has  been  lately  prefented  to 
the  lords  of  the  treafury,  fetting  forth  the  grievances  they  la- 
bour under  from  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  from  the  Ifle 
of  Man  [fee  the  fequel],  to  which  I  could  add  many  more  facts 
and  confiderations  in  fupport  thereof,  very  interelting. — 
For  inflance,  not  one  merchant  along  the  coaft  of  that  coun- 
ty, has  for  feven  years  paft,  imported  and  paid  duty  for  any 
French  brandy,  the  county  being  glutted  with  the  fame  by 
the  fmuggling-boats  and  night-carriers  from  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
though  for  four  years  paft,  that  ifland  has  been  chiefly  fupplied 
with  coarfe  Spamfh  brandy  from  Cette  and  Barcelona,  which 
they  purchafe  thereat  about  iod.  Englifh,  per  gallon,  and  is 
fold  out  again  to  the  fmuggling-boats  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  at 
l8d._Englifh,  per  gallon,  the  duty  on  importation  of  the  fame 
in  the  Ifland  being  but  id.  per  gallon  to  the  lord  of  the  Ifle, 
and  the  freight. — This  brandy  may  be  bought  afterwards  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  coails  of  Scotland,  for  about  2  s.  2d.  per 
gallon  in  great  quantities. 

Above  4000  gallons  of  this  brandy  were  laft  year  feized  at  dif- 
ferent times,  put  up  to  fale  at  the  cuftom-houfe  at  White- 
haven, but  it  would  not  fetch  even  the  king's  duty.  Is  not 
this  a  plain  demonftration  that  the  country  about  was  fupplied 
with  it  by  the  fmugglers  at  a  much  lower  price?  Yet  by  the 
feizures  of  brandy  brought  to  th.it  cuftom-houfe  laft  year  as 
juft  mentioned,  it  is  most  certain,  that  not  one  fmug- 
gling-boat  load  from  that  ifland  in  a  hundred,  is  taken  by  the 
cruizetsor  coaft- officers,  or  any  other  ways.  Almoft  every 
foul  along  the  coaft  of  Cumberland,  &c.  even  the  beggars 
and  their  brats,  if  they  can  fteal  any  thing  to  purchafe  coarfe 
fugar,  drink  tea  once  or  twice  a  day,  efpecially  the  damni- 
fied teas  imported  from  Gottenburgb,  &c.  into  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  much  of  which  is  fold  by  the  fmugglers  from  thence 
for  6d.  or  1  s.  per  pound,  fo  that  the  excife  on  this  article  is 
dwindled  to  noihing  along  the  coaft.  By  fuch  deplorable 
means,  punch,  bumbo,  rumbo,  and  dry  drams,  have  uni 
verfally  prevailed  among  all  degrees  of  people  on  the  coafts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lying  round  the  Add  ifland,  to  the 
inconceivable  detriment  of  both  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  and 
it  leffens  in  proportion  the  confumption  of  malt  liquor,  and 
the  neceffary  motives  of  brewing  it  well. 

Remarks  on  the  annexing  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  crown. 

True  it  is,  no  lefs  than  eight  fnips  arrived  in  the  Ifle  of  Man 
in  the  compafs  of  14  days  in  July  laft  paft  from  foreign  parts, 
with  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  tobacco,  arrack,  teas,  filks,  &c. 
Atone  town  called  D01  g!as,  the  ftreets  of  which  were  fcarce 
paflable  for  feverr.l  weeks,  01:  account  of  the  bogfheads,  all 
the  warehoufes  in  the  town  not  being  able  to  contain  their 
cargoes,  'till  room  was  made  by  running  oft"  the  flock  then  in 
cellar.  The  fmugglers  laft  fummer  marched  in  the  night  in 
bodies  of  twenty  men  armed,  and  as  many  horfe-loads  of 
brandy,  teas,  &c.  into  and  through  fome  of  the  towns  in 
Cumberland. — There  are  no  troops  in  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cept a  fmall  garrifon  at  Carhfle  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof. 
The  above-mentioned  obfervations,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing  memorial  of  the  merchants,  do  truly  difcover  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fmuggling  from  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  Britifh  do- 
minions.— It  remains  now  to  examine  the  utility  of  fuppref- 
fing  the  fame  effectually, — The  prefent  ineffectual  means 
ufed  for  that  end, — And,  hftly,  what  may  effectually  and 
fpeedily  do  it. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  the  intelligent,  that  the  abovemen- 
tioned  trivial  duties  to  the  lord  proprietor  of  the  Ifle  of  Man 
do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  5  or  6000 1.  per  annum,  at  one 
penny  a  gallon  upon  fpirits  of  all  denominations  imported 
there,  a  halfpenny  a  pound  on  tobacco  ditto,  and  2  \  per 
cent,  on  all  dry  goods  ad  valorem:  by  which,  if  there  were 
n-  other  lights,  a  rcafonable  judgment  might  be  formed  of 
the  bulk  of  the  chndeftine  trade  carried  on  from  thence  to 
the  Britifh  dominions  round  them,  and  the  fhockiTig  lofs  it 
muft  be  to  his  Majelly's  cuftoms  and  excife  in  particular,  ex- 
clufive of  the  fatal  confequences  to  his  lubjects. 
From  which  it  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  government 
had  better  give  the  lord  proprietor  of  that  ifland,  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  a  coniideraaon  of  5,  or  even  10,000  1.  a  year,  for 


his  fovereignty,  than  let  it  remain  12  montLs  more  as  it  is, 
it  being  obvious  that  the  fum  the  government  would  fave 
thereby,  in  a  year  or  two,  would  more  than  pav  fuch  con- 
fideration for  ever,  at  3  per  cent,  even  exclufive  of  the  annual 
fair  revenue  of  that  ifland,  which  would  then  belong  to  the 
crown,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  2000  1. 
Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  neceflity  of 
purchafing  and  annexing  it  to  the  crown,  and  making  it  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  act  of  par- 
liament. &e  the  article  Man  [Isle  of  Man]  and  what 
follows. 

It  is  faid  (and  I  believe  with  reafon)  that  the  prefent  annual 
expei  ce  to  the  crown,  in  fupporting  cruizers,  and  additional 
coalf  officers,  all  along  the  coaft  of  the  three  kingdoms,  round 
the  faid  ifland,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fmuggling  from 
thence,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  20,000 1.  per  annum. 
How  improper!  how  injudicious  thefe  lofty  mafted  and  deck- 
ed floops  and  cruizers  are  for  the  purpofe  intended,  I  fubmit 
to  the  cabbin-boy,  without  repeating  any  more,  than  that 
they  do  not  catch  one  fmuggling  boat  in  a  hundred. 
I  fhall  be  afhamed  to  repeat,  that  fuch  lofty  cruizers  muft  be 
difcovered  by  the  fmuggling,  open,  four-oared  boats,  with 
their  two  low  mafts  and  fmall  fails,  above  an  hour  or  two, 
at  leaft,  before  the  cruizer  can  difcover  them  ;  the  natural 
confequence  of  which  is,  the  boats  immediately  clap  to  wind- 
ward, and  ftand  a  wide  courfe  from  the  cruizer,  by  which 
thev  are  feldom  difcovered,  except  in  a  fog,  when  it  is  al- 
ways calm  enough  to  give  the  boats  an  advantage  by  their  oars. 
Moreover,  fuch  cruizers  draw  too  much  water  to  purfue  the 
fmuggling-boats  in  fhore,  and,  before  fuch  can  reach  them 
with  their  boats,  their  cargoes  are  landed,  and  numbers  of 
people  always  ready  to  convey  them  away.  So  much  for 
the  infignificancy  of  fuch  cruizers  ! 

1  come  now  to  offer  effectual  means  totally  to  fupprefs  the 
fmuggling  from  that  ifland. 

And  firft  that  of  purchafing  and  annexing  the  fame  to  the 
crown,  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  preferred  on  every  account. 
This  would  infallibly  put  a  final  end  to  fmuggling  from  that 
ifland ;  becaufe  all  fuch  foreign  goods  as  mentioned  above, 
muft  then  be  brought  to  the  ifland  in  fhips  of  burthen,  and 
landed  in  one  of  their  four  ports,  and  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  knowlege  of  a  king's  governor,  collector,  and 
the  proper  officers,  in  the  face  of  day,  the  whole  coaft  of 
that  ifland  being  rocky  and  dangerous,  except  their  four  ports, 
and  open  boats  cannot  fupply  them  with  fuch  goods  from 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
But  if  the  lord  proprietor  fhould  decline  taking  a  reafonable 
confideration  for  his  fovereignty  thereof,  or  afk  an  unreafon- 
able  one  for  the  fame,  which  I  would  not  fuppofe,  except  he 
fhould  eftimate  the  growing  revenue  thereof  in  proportion 
as  it  has  increaftd  fince  the  year  1736,  when  he  came  to  the 
inheritance  thereof,  viz.  to  have  increafed  from  iocol.  in 
the  aforefaid  duty,  to  5000 1.  a  year:  if  this  fhould  be  the 
cafe,  it  may  properly  tall  under  confideration,  as  a  moft  im- 
portant national  concern,  whether  it  be  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary to  have  an  act  of  parliament  for  commiffioners  im- 
mediately to  inquire  into,  and  afcertain,  the  value  of  the  faid 
ifland,  and  to  oblige  him  to  receive  fuch  valuable  confidera» 
tion  in  lieu  thereof,  &c.  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  heritable  jurif- 
dictions  in  North  Britain. 

But  if  meafures  of  this  kind  fhould  be  thought  improper,  I 
doubt  not  me.ms  may  eafily  be  found  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  inclinations  in  a  fhort  time, — viz.  By  difmifling  the 
prefent  fett  of  improper  cruizers  employed  for  fuppreffirg  the 
running  trade  from  that  ifland,  and  employing  the  annual  ex- 
pence  of  their  eftablifhment  in  fitting  out  and  fupporting  half 
a  fcore  light  open  boats,  or  cutters,  carrying  9  or  10  men 
each,  having  two  low  mafts,  equal  tothofe  of  the  fmuggling- 
boats,  to  fail  and  row  fix  oars  at  a  time,  to  be  ftationed  on 
proper  cruizes  round  the  faid  ifland. — Thefe  muft  fee  and  be 
feen  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  being  light,  and  better  adapted 
for  failing  and  rowing,  and  drawing  equal  water,  would  foon 
come  up  with  the  fmuggling-boats. 

Suppofe,  alfo,  the  captors  were  intitled  to  40  s.  per  head  for 
each  fmuggler  fo  taken  in  the  fact ;  and  befides  one  moiety  of 
the  clandeftine  goods  then  taken,  the  40  s.  per  head  to  be  paid 
them  out  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  goods,  or,  in  cafe 
of  a  deficiency  therein,  to  be  inftantly  paid  them  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  where  the  prize  and  fmugglers  are  landed, 
upon  delivering  over  to  the  civil  power  fuch  captive  fmuggler, 
or  fmugglers,  who  are  to  be  impowered  to  commit  the  faid 
delinquents  to  gaol,  'till  they  can  be  conveniently  turned  over 
to  ferve  on  board  the  royal  navy  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years 
at  leaft  ;  fuch  cruizers,  neverthelefs,  to  be  intitled  only  to 
one  third  of  the  goods  taken,  except  they  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magiftrate  one  or  more  of  the  fmuggling  delinquents 
then  taken  in  the  fact. 

If  fome  people  fhould  think  this  punifhment  too  light  for 
fuch  atrocious  enemies  to  the  public,  they  have  my  confent 
and  approbation  either  to  tranfport  them  to  America  for  life, 
or  even  to  exchange  them  for  our  Chriftian  flaves  in  Barbary : 
all  which  I  think  much  too  favourable  for  fuch  who  promote 
the  deftruction  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  country  at  the 
fame  time. 
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Upon  this  laft  method  it  muft  be  obferved,  as  the  reafon  of  - 
its  effoctualnefs,  that  at  prefcnt  the  fmUggling  merchants 
and  favors  in  the  ifhnd  give,  for  freight  to  each  of  the  fmug- 
gling  boits,  five  guineas,  which  is  paid  to  the  faid  crew  im- 
mediately, upon  their  producing  a  certificate  of  their  having 
delivered  their  faid  cargo  to  their  consignment  in  Scotland, 
England,  Wales,  &c.  But  as  the  captures  would  be  at  1.  aft 
as  20  to  i  under  this  difpofmon,  fo  would  the  danger  to  the 
boat-crews  be,  on  account  of  the  penalties  annexed,  which 
would  quickly  difcourage  all  freight  at  any  price  :  this  would 
foon  ftagnate  all  ftock  on  hand  in  the  ifland,  ftop  farther  im- 
portation of  fuch  goods,  and  with  it  :he  lord's  duties.  Molt 
of  thefe  Mank's  boatfmen  are  very  hardy  able  bodied  feamen, 
fnoftly  married  and  wedded  to  their  own  home,  and  to  whom 
a  fervitude  and  abfence  of  feven  years,  or  more,  would,  I 
am  confident,   be  a  kind  of  death.     In  fhort,  something 

MUST  SPEEDILY  BE  DONE  TO  PUT  AN  EFFECTUAL 
END  TO  THE  ENORMOUS  SMUGGLING  TRADE  CAR- 
RIED ON  FROM  THAT  ISLAND,  OR  ALL  THE  EVILS  A- 
POVE    MENTIONED    MUST    INFALLIBLY   CONTINUE. 

NB.  No  Leeward  Ifland  rum  is  now  imported  into  the  Ifle 
of  Man,  but  coarfe,  {linking  North  America  rum,  drawn 
from  molafles,  carried  there  by  their  lumber  fhips  from 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  particularly  French  molafles,  from 
St  Euftatia.  French  and  Spanifh  wines  abound  in  the 
ifland,  and  great  quantities  of  Dutch  geneva,  very  coarfe 
Spanifh  filks,  Barcelona  handkerchiefs.  The  Liverpool 
Guinea-men  alfo  take  in  ftores  at  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and 
their  toys  and  trinkets  imported  there  from  Holland, 
France,  &c.     Horrible! 

The  Memorial  before  mentioned,  of  the  merchants  and 
owners  of  fhips  in  the  port  of  Whitehaven. — Humbly  ad- 
drefled  to  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commifhoners  of 
his  Majesty's  treafury. 

*  We  the  meichants  and  proprietors  of  fhips  in  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  beg  leave  to  re- 
prefent to  your  lordfhips  the  great  damage  which  this  nation 
in  general,  (and  more  efpecially  the  ports  of  this  county)  fuf- 
tains  from  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
humbly  fubmit  to  your  lordfhips  judgment  the  means  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  moft  conducive  to  remove  the  fame. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  Ifland  is  the  great  ftorehoufe  where- 
in the  French,  and  other  nations,  depofit  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  wine,  brandy,  coffee,  tea,  filks,  and  other  India  goods, 
which  are  there  admitted  upon  very  low  duties,  and  after- 
wards fmuggled  upon  the  coaft  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  fmall,  boats  and  wherries,  built  for  that  purpofe  ;  befides 
the  frauds  commit  ted  in  the  article  of  Tobacco,  which  being 
firft  entered  in  the  feveral  ports  of  Great-Britain,  for  foreign 
parts,  after  receiving  the  drawback,  are  frequently  landed 
in  this  ifland,  and  afterwards  run  back  again  in  this  king- 
dom and  Ireland. 

For  the  carrying  on  of  which  clandeftine  trade,  the  fituation 
of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  extremely  commodious,  being  within 
feven  hours  fail  of  the  feveral  coafts  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,   Wales. 

The  lofs,  by  this  illicit  trade,  to  his  Majefty's  revenues  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  hath,  by  competent 
judges,  been  computed  at  no  lefs  than  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds  annually,  befides  the  damage  to  the  fair 
traders  in  general,  and  to  the  honourable  Eaft-India  compa- 
ny in  particular,  which  may  reafonably  be  computed  at  no 
Less  Sum.  And  if  the  duties  alone  upon  thefe  foreign  com- 
modities, thus  fraudulently  imported,  amount  to  fo  exceffive 
a  fum,  we  may  judge,  in  part,  what  an  immenfe  treafure  in 
Specie  is  annually  drained  from  thefe  kingdoms,  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  circumjacent  fea  coafts,  for  the  purchafe 
thereof,  which,  in  the  fame  proportion,  tends  to  the  impo- 
verishing his  Majefty's  dominions,  and  the  inriching  a  neigh- 
bouring ftate,  the  formidable  rival  of  our  power,  as  well  as 
our  commerce. 

But  the  greateftlofs^which  the  public  fuftains  by  this  deteftable 
trade,  proceeds  from  the  alienation  of  fuch  numbers  of  his 
Majefty's  fubjects  from  the  honeft  arts  of  life,  from  agricul- 
ture, from  manufactures,  or  from  lawful  commerce,  to  an 
emplo\  ment  which  tends  both  to  the  deftrudtion  of  their  lives, 
and  the  debauching  of  their  morals,  by  the  exceffive  importa- 
tion ot  fpirituous  liquors. 

Thefe  evils,  though  extending  in  fome  degree  to  all  parts  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  are  yet  moft  fenfibly  felt  by  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  and  other   neighbouring  ports   of  this 
county,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Ifle  of  Man. 
We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhips  the 
peculiar  hatdfhips  which  the  trade  of  this  port  labours  under, 
from  the  clandeftine  practices  above  mentioned,  which,   of 
late,  have  been  carried  on  to  a  moft  exorbitant  height. 
A  confiderable  trade  hath  formerly  been  carried  on  from  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  by  the  exportation  of  Britifh  manufac* 
ture.%  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  other  of  his  Majtfty's 
plantations  in  America,  and  the  importation  of  tobacco,  and 
ot!  er  produces  of  thofe  colonies,  and  alfo  the  exportation  of 
coal<  to  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
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by  means  whereof  the  commerce   of  thefe  kingdorhs  hath 
bee    enlarged,  his  Majefty's  revenues  increafed,    and   great 
numbers  of  able-bodied  feamen  have   been  raifed  ready  upon 
any  emergency,  to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  their  king  and 
country.    Both  thefe  trades  are  at  prefent  in  a  very  declining 
ftate,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  exorbitam  growth  of  the  fmug- 
gling  trade  in  the  Ifle  of  Man:  for  whereas  formerly  a  profit- 
able branch  of  the  trade  of  this  port  confifted  in  fupplyingthe 
Irifh  markets  with  tobacco,  this  hath  been  greatly  diminifhed 
by  the  manufactories  of  this  commodity  which  have  been  fet 
up,  and  greatly  increafed  of  late  in  the  faid  ifland,  by  means 
whereof  thofe  markets  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  manufactured 
tobacco,  in  a  clandeftine  Way,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  trader  in  general. 
We  beg  leave  likewife  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhips  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  coal-trade  labours  under,  as   it  is  at  pre- 
fent carried  on  from  Whitehaven  and  the  neighbouring  ports, 
to  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  arifing 
from  the  fame  caufe.      And  whereas,  by  an  aft  made  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  his  late  Majefty  George  the  Ift,    No  goods  or 
commodities  whatfoever,  other  than   fuch   that   are  of  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,   are  al-, 
lowed  to  be  brought  from  the  faid  ifland,  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods  5  which  makes  it 
necehary  that  the  owners  of  fhips  employed  in  the  trade,  for 
the  fafety  of  their  property,  fhould  ufe  the  greateft  caution  and 
circi  mfpeclion,  in  appointing  the  moft  faithful  maftefs  and 
failors  to  navigate  them  that  are  to  be  met  with,  yet  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  fmall  quantities  of  prohibited  goods  are 
taken  on   board,  on  the  coaft  of  the  faid  ifland,  where  boats 
are  continually  plying  to  fupply  them,    by  reafon  whereof, 
(hips  of  great  value  aie  forfeited  and  fold,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  their  innocent  proprietors,  who  are  often  without  re- 
drefs,   inafmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  trade  will   allow  only 
fuch  low  wages  to  the  matters  of  coal  veflels,    that  few  per- 
fons  who  are  poflefled  of  any  confiderable  property  will  ac- 
cept of  that  office.   By  this  means,  this  once-flourifhing  trade 
is  now  reduced  to  a  very  declining  ftate,  few  people  being  wil- 
ling to  venture  their  fubftance  upon  fo  precarious  a  foundation. 
For  the  removal  of  thefe  obftacles  to  lawful  commerce,  by 
which  the  nation  in  general  (and  more  efpecially  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  and  other  neighbouring  ports)  are  greatly  af- 
fected, we  humbly  beg  leave  to  mention   to  your  lordlhips 
the  expedient,  which,  by  the  wlfdom  of  the  legiflature,  has 
been  judged  moft  conducive  to  this  end,  viz.  by  purchafing 
the  fovereignty  of  the   faid   Ifland  of  the  right  honourable 
the  proprietor,  and  annexing  it  to  his  Majefty's  government ; 
for  the  carrying  of  which  uftful  defign  into  execution,  your 
lordfhips  have  been  vefted  with  a  proper  authority. 
But  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  we  humbly  defire  your  lord- 
fhips would  vouchfafe  to  take  under  your  confideration   the 
ftate  of  the  fmuggling  trade  from  this  ifland,  and  apply  fuch 
further  remedies  as  in  your  wifdom  fhall  feem  moft  expedient, 
fince  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that  the  laws  now  in  being 
are  not  fufheient  to  reftrain  the  il'icit  practices  complained  of,- 
which  are  grown  to  fo  exorbitant  a  pitch,  that  the  fmusigling 
boats  go  publicly  in    large  fleets,  and  at  a  common  rifk  :  fo 
that  when  any  of  his  Majefty's  cruizers  fall  in  with  them,  it 
is  fcarce  poflible  to  take  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  law  hath  provided  no  other  punifhment  but  the  lofs  of  the 
boat  and  goods,  which   lofs   is  abundantly  made  up   by  the 
fuccefs  of  their  confederates.     But  this  feldom  happens,  for 
the  cruizers  employed  in  the  channel  are  but  flow  failors,  and 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  eafily  avoided,  fo  that  fcarce  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  fmuggling  boats  or  wherries  ever  falls  into 
their  hands. 

It  feems  neceflary,  thererore,  that  a  greater  number  of  fmall 
boats,  well  manned,  fhould  be  employed  in  apprehending  thefe 
fmuggling  veffels,  and  that  feme  further  provifion  ought  to 
be  made  by  law,  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  navigating  them,  either  by  tranfportation  to  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  or  by  fending  them,  for  a  limited 
time,  on  board  his  Majefty's  navy,  or  by  fome  other  way 
which  may  be  judged  more  expedient.' 

Signed  by  40  of  the  principal  mer-  7 
chants  and  owners  of  fhips.  J 

Annual  Revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Lord 
Proprietor. 


Lords  rents,  certain  and  impropriate  tythes 

Fines  certain,  payable  upon  deaths  of  te- 
nants and  alienations  of  eftates,  and 
fines  levied  on  the  people  for  breach  of  1 
penal  laws,  com.  annis 

Duties  and  cuftoms  upon  imports  necef-  ~j 
fary  for  the  home  confumption  ot  the  v 
ifland,  com.  annis         -         -         -     } 

Duties  and  cuftoms  on  goods  imported  -. 
into  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  fmug-  f 
gled  into  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  C 
com.  annis  J 
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Revenue  in  grofs         (brought  over) 
From  which  deducing  his  annual  civil  lift 


1. 

6500 
700 


Then  his  prefent  income  will  be     -  5800     — 

But  were  the  fmuggling  trade  fupprefled,  ^ 

whereby  the  lord  would  annually  lofe  >     4000     — 
the  duties  arifing  thereon,  viz.  3 


1800     —     — 


Then  the  lord's  annual  income,  upon  a  l 
fair  trade,  would  amount  only  to         J 

N.  B.  Brandy,  rum,  &c.  pay  only  one  penny  per  gallon 

duty  in  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

Teas,  India  goods,  &c.  pay  ad  valorem  2  i-  per  cent. 

By  which  it  is  evident  how  great  the  importation  of  clandef 

tine  goods  into  the  ifland  muft  be,  to  raife  annually  4000  1. 

upon  fuch  low  duties. 

But  it  is  now   believed  thefe  low  duties  amount  annually  to 

6000 1. 

The  tobacco  alone   imported  into  the  ifland  brings  in  to  the 

lord,  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound,   1500  1.  per  annum. 

Further  Remarks  on  Smuggling. 
Although  the  fmuggling  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ifle 
of  Man  is  exceeding  great,  and  attended  not  only  with  very 
great  detriment  to  the  revenue,  but  of  unfpeakable  injury  to 
the  fair  trader,  who  pays  the  legal  duties  for  thofe  commodi- 
ties that  others  fmuggle  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  all  the 
fmuggling  in  the  kingdom  centered  in  this  ifland  only,  for 
then  the  annexing  the  fame  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
might  prove  an  effectual  remedy  againft  fo  great  an  evil. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  illegal  and  pernicious  prac- 
tice has  fpread  itfelf  too  much  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
calls  aloud  for  an  effectual  redrefs,  if  there  is  a  possibility. 
But  while  men  are  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  pepfuadt.them- 
felves,  that  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  robbing  the  king  of 
his  revenue,  or  taking  a  falfe  cuftom-houfe  Oath,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  thofe  evils  will  never  be  extirpated  (romamonod 
us.  See  the  articles  Affidavit  and  Oath. 
Nor  do  mankind  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  the  confluences  to 
the  public  of  thus  robbing  the  royal  revenue:  for  whatever 
the  revenue  is  illegally  plundered  of,  occafions  the  raifing  of 
new  funds,  or  taxes,  to  fupply  that  deficiency  ;  and  tin;,  has 
been  trie  occauon  of  the  continuance  of  the  national  debts 
and  taxes :  for  if  all  thofe  funis  o  money  of  which  the  pub- 
lic revenue  has  been,  fince  the  Revolution,  deprived,  by  the 
infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  had  been  Saved,  it  is  to  be 
queftioned  whether  the  nation  would  have  been  much  in 
debt  at  this  time  of  day.  So  that  it  may  be  Said  with  truth, 
that  fmuggling  has  been  one  principal  caufe  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  debts  and  taxes;  and,  therefore,  fuch  who  per- 
petrate acts  of  this  kind,  are  the  greattft  bane  to  thefe  king- 
doms, if  the  perpetuity  of  our  debts  and  taxes  is  one  of  the 
greateft  of  evils. 

Nor  does  the  mifchief  thus  terminate  to  the  injury  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  community  in  general;  it  flrikes  directly  at  the 
immediate  ruin  and  destruction  of  every  individual  fair  and 
honourable  trader  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  he  that  evades  the  pay- 
ment of  the  legal  duties  upon  the  commodities  wherein  he 
traffics,  will,  as  he  can  well  afford  it,  underfell  him  whojuftly 
pays  the  duties ;  and  thus  the  honourable  trader  mult  either 
be  undone,  or  turn  fmuggler  to  prevent  it.  Whence  it  is 
apparent,  that  one  fmuggler  breeds  many,  and  is  the  fource 
of  fo  general  a  depravity  in  tr.ide,  that  fmuggling  traders  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  become  the  great  instruments  of  the  ruin 
of  all  the  reft. 

The  Severity  thathas  been  fhewn  towards  the  mod  outrageous 
of  thefe  mifcreants,  has,  indeed,  had  fuch  happy  effects, 
as  to  break  the  knot  of  thofe  terrible  banditti ;  yet  this  has 
not  Struck  at  the  root  of  the  mifchief,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
moft,  it  can  never  be  extirpated  while  the  temptation  from 
high  duties  remains  fo  great :  for  where  the  avoiding  them 
makes  the  profit  great,  no  rifle,  no  danger,  can  prevent 
mens  attempting  it ;  it  is  throwing  out  a  bait  to  a  greedy 
fifh  ;  he  will  fnap  at  it,  though  ruin  enfues.  Befides,  it  be- 
ing chiefly  the  articles  of  luxury  that  are  fmuggled,  as  brandy, 
tea,  French  wine,  laces,  filks,  &c.  it  fpreads  their  confump- 
tion  among  the  iower  clafs  of  people,  who  are  tempted  to 
imitate,  at  a  lefs  expence,  the  luxuries  of  their  Superiors ; 
and  the  fame  fmugglers  that  bring  us  thefe  Superfluities,  carry 
off  prodigious  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  our  manufactures,  and  the  nation  in  general. 
High  cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  away  our  manufactures 
for  foreign  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  consumption,  but 
alfo  for  exportation,  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of  our 
goods  ten  times  more  than  it  now  is;  for  if  a  merchant  now 
exports  woollen  goods,  and  would  barter  them  for  wines,  the 
duties  on  them  would  amount  to  more  than  the  coft  of  his 
woollen  goods ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  a  double  capital  for 
fuch  an  adventure,  or  let  it  quite  alone,  where  the  Sales  of 
great  quantities  of  woollen  goods  are  loft  to  the  nation. 
As  high  cultorns  enhance  the  expences  of  our  navigation,  the 
freight  muft  be  raifed  accordingly,  whereby  the  prices  of  the 
leap,  oyl,  and  dye  fluff  ufed  in  manufacturing  our  wool,  are 


advanced  to  the  maker,  and  the  freights  on  the  cloths,  or 
fluffs,  exported,  being  alfo  raifed,  are  additional  clogs  upon 
the  (ales  of  our  woollen  goods. 

High  duties  prevent  the  carrying  on  fifhing  trades,  the  great 
nurferies  ofleamen;  whereby  our  failors  being  few,  and  their 
expences  raifed  by  taxes,  they  have  the  higheft  wages  of  moft 
people  in  Europe,  which  is  another  additional  advance  on 
the  freighters,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  woollen  trade,  as 
above. 

Great  duties  taking  away  fo  great  a  part  of  our  merchants 
Stocks,  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  driving  that  great  trade 
and  purchaiing  thofe  quantities  of  woollen  goods  tbev  would 
otherwife  do  ;  befides  our  merchants  rifles  in  trade  being 
greater  than  thofe  in  Holland,  and  their  lofles  heavier  by  our 
cuftoms,  their  bankruptcies  muft  be  more  frequent :  this  fen- 
fibly  affects  our  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  considera- 
ble creditors;  for  broken  merchants  may  be  well  compared 
to  ninepins,  one  of  which  feldom  falls  without  beating  down 
many  others. 

High  duties  recommend  foreign  manufacturers  of  fine  goods, 
by  making  them  expensive,  which  vanity,  on  that  account, 
Soon  renders  falhionable  ;  whilft  our  own  are  defpifed,  though 
fuperior  in  goodnefs,  and  are  a  great  difcouragement  to  our 
manufactures. 

Large  cuftoms  are  the  caufe  of  the  fmuggling  of  wool  ;  be- 
caufe  the  gain  being  great  by  running  tea,  brandy,  and  French 
goods,  on  account  of  the  high  duties,  hath  raifed  the  contra- 
band trade  to  a  great  pitch,  and  the  fmugglers  cannot  make 
their  returns  in  any  commodity  of  fo  quick  and  certain  a  vent, 
or  that  gives  fo  good  a  profit  as  our  wool  ;  for  the  French 
being  lefs  taxed  than  we,  can  work  cheaper ;  and  their  own 
wool  being  coarfe,  Enelifh  and  Iriih  wools  are  fo  much  in 
demand,  that  they  will  give  great  prices  for  them,  for  which 
reafon  they  receive  vaft  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

High  cuftoms  on  afb.es,  bay  Salt,  cotton,  copper,  coals,  drugs, 
foreign  Soap,  flax,  fruit,  furrs,  hemp,  iron,  leather,   linens, 

,  oil,  paper,  rice,  tobacco,  tallow,  threads,  tapes,  filk,  and 
fugar,  being  neceflaries  of  life,  or  materials  of  manufacture, 
moft  neceffaiily  made  all  our  commodities  dear,  not  only  to 
oui  own  people,  hut  to  foreigners  likewise,  (though  cur 
workmen  fhould  have  no  excife  to  pay)  and  fuch  discourage- 
ments give  opportunity  to  foreigners  to  fend  their  manu- 
factures cheaper  to  foreign  markets,  and  fmuggle  them,  in 
defiance  of  ail  laws,  into  our  own  country,  to  the  ruin  of 
our  manufactures;  for  all  the  above  cuftoms  are  as  much 
taxes  on  our  woollen  manufacture,  as  if  they  were  laid  on 
the  wool  itfelf,  or  more  ;  for  the  workman  muft  raife  the 
money  on  the  woollen  goods  he  makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of 
what  he  ufes  of  the  above  articles,  with  the  advances,  in  all 
the  hands  they  pafs  through,  before  they  come  to  him. 
'Tis  by  thefe  high  duties  that  we  ourfelves  drive  away  our 
own  manufacturers,  and  prevent  our  ever  getting  more ;  and 

,  foreigners  could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo  fruitful  a  country 
as  Britain,  if  we  did  not  furnifh  them  with  the  means,  by 
our  high  taxes  and  reftraints,  that  are  always  prejudicial  to 
trade,  though  defigned  to  amend  it,  and  nevCr  effect  the 
thing  intended,  though  fortified  with  the  meft  rigorous  pe- 
nal law  :  of  which  Mr  Locke  gives  an  inftance,  in  his  Consi- 
derations, &c.  p.  116.  '  'Tis  death  in  Spain  to  export  mo- 
'  ney  ;  and  yet  they  who  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and 
*  Silver,  have  leaft  of  it  among  themfelves :  trade  fetches  it 
'  away  from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithftanding 
'  all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there; 
'  it  follows  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws;  and  their 
'  want  of  foreign  commodities,  makes  it  openly  be  carried 
'  out  at  noon-day.' 

This  feems  to  be  a  parallel  of  the  ftate  we  are  coming  to,  and 
which  Some  foreigners  may  by  and  by  make. 
'Tis  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they  who 
furnifh  all  the  world  with  wool,  have  leaft  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  it  among  themfelves;  the  fmuggling  trade  fetches 
it  away  from  that  excifed  and  cuftom- loaded  people,  not- 
withftanding all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivance  to  keep 
it  there  :  it  follows  the  fmuggling  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of 
the  laws,  and  their  want  of  taking  off  the  taxes  on  their  ma- 
nufactures makes  it  openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day. 
By  this  we  fee  that  neither  death  or  banifhment  can  force 
trade  to  an  unnatural  channel;  and  it  may  be  compared,  in 
one  refpect,  to  water,  which  cannot  be  compreffed  within  its 
natural  dimenfions  :  the  more  force  is  exerted,  the  Sooner  is 
the  veffel  broke  that  contained  it,  and  the  water  let  looSe 
never  to  return. 

The  great  De  Wit,  in  his  Memoirs,  Ratifbon  edit.  p.  77, 
aflerts,  '  That  the  navigation,  the  fifhery,  the  trade,  and 
'  manufactures,  which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  ftate.  Should 
'  not  be  weakened  or  encumbered  by  any  taxes ;  for  'tis  they 
'  that  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
'  and  which  draw  in  all  Sorts  of  ftrangers,  unlefs  the  necef- 
4  fity  was  So  great,  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an 
'  intiredeftruction,  and  thefe  fundamentals  fhould  be  attached 
'  upon  the  hopes  that  thefe  taxes  would  not  la  ft  long ;  at 
'  leaft  hafte  fhould  be  made,  as  Soon  as  the  ft  rm  was  over, 
'  to  take  them  off  :  again,  this  distinction  fhould  be  made, 

'  that 
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*  that  manufactures  fhould  not,  or  cannot  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 

*  caufe  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  countiy,  and  wc  muft  fetch 

*  from  foreign  countries  the  fluffs  and  materials  to  work 
'  them  up.'. 

Smuggling  fends  awav  our  fpecie. 

Britain  having  no  nunes  of  gold  or  filver,  has  no  other 
means  of  getti  g,  or  preferving  its  treafure,  but  by  foreign 
trade.  As  cuftoms  confine  our  trade  to  mere  importation,  for 
our  own  necefianes  or  vanities,  and  at  the  fame  time  ruin  our 
manufactures ;  what  we  want  in  exports  to  balance  the  im- 
ports, muft  be  paid  in  fpecie,  making  the  balance  of  trade 
every  year  more  and  more  againft  us ;  for  as  w.e  raife  the 
prices  of  our  goods  fo  high,  by  taxes,  that  foreigners  will  not 
take  them,  and  yet  continue  to  import  their  fuperfluities, 
which  we  now  chiefly,  and  in  time  muft  intirely,  pay  for  with 
our  gold  and  filver,  as  appears  by  the  bills  of  entry  in  every 
week  we  are  obliged  to  do;  and  our  high  duties  encourage 
fmugglers,  who  have  feldom  a  fettled  habitation,  or  any  ftock 
of  our  manufactures  by  them,  to  carry  out  vaft  quantities  of 
Specie  to  purchafe  their  cargoes :  fuch  large"  draughts  make 
our  mint  lie  idle  ;  we  fee  but  little  new-coined  gold,  and 
hardly  any  filver;  we  find  our  money  difappear,  and  grow 
fcarcer  every  year;  our  trade  decline,  and  our  people  ftarve. 
In  regard  to  high  duties  and  their  effects,  fee  further  the  ar- 
ticles Bonding  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  Labour,  Taxes, 
Funds,  Debts  [National  Debts]  Credit  [Pub- 
lic Credit.] 

That  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  fome  branches  fhould 
feem  to  be  the  moll  natural  and  effectual  way  to  fupprefs 
fmuggling,  and,  indeed,  to  augment  the  national  revenue, 
may  be  judged  from  the  lowering  of  the  Duty  on  Tea;  the 
duty  thereupon  being  very  confiderably  augmented  fince  that 
time, and  the  fmuggling  of  that  commodity  proportionably  di- 
minifhed  :and  this  was  obtained  by  the  indefatigable  application 
of  the  right  honourable  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen,  Efq;  late 
lord  ma)  or  of  the  city  of  London  ;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
thefe  anecdotes,  relating  to  the  fmuggling  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Ille  of  Man,  and  for  many  other  curious  parti- 
culars, which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  render  as  ufeful  to  the 
public  as  I  am  able.     See  Linen  and  Tea. 


Further  Remarks  on  Smuggling  fince  the  laft  War. 

SincetheReportson  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  lately  pub- 
lifhed  hy  Mr.  Alderman  Janffen,  now  Chamberlain  of  thecity 
of  London,  the  true  idea  of  thofe  practices  feemstobe  revived, 
and  has  induced  the  government,  after  fo  long  and  fhame- 
ful  difregard  of  the  proper  meafures  recommended  throughout 
the  faid  Reports,  to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  we  hear  daily 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  falutary  means  at  length  exerted. 
It  isfaidlikewifethacthe  Hie  of  Man  will  at  last  be  an- 
nex E  D  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  Ifland  having  been  reck- 
oned a  Petty  France,  within  this  kingdom,  it  being  aca- 
,pital  rendezvous  for  French  fmugglers,  and  a  prodigious  maga- 
zine for  all  (cuts  of  French  commodities  and  manufactures.  See 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  prefent  vigilance  of  the  government, 
in  this  refpect,  is  not  only  manifeft  all  around  the  Britifh  and 
Irifb  coafts,  but  is  exerted  in  our  American  plantations.  For 
the  French,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  their  fifhery  in 
North  America,  purfuant  to  treaty,  have  been  taken  fmug- 
gling in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  as  well  our  Britifh  furrs 
from  Canada  as  their  own  wares,  among  Britifh  fubjects: 
but  his  Majefty's  cruizers  there,  being  very  active  at  prefent, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  practices  of  the 
French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  goods  lately  feized  by  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms, 
trading  to  and  from  the  lfleof  Man,  and  the  lfles.of  Guernfey 
and  Jerfey,  are  faid  not  to  amount  to  fo  little  as  300,000  1. 
The  Dutch,  no  lefs  than  the  French,  alfo  make  their  fifheries 
on  the  coafts  of  Great  B-itainand  Ireland  fubfervient  to  their 
fmuggling  practices  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  lefs  need  for 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  be  watchful  over  thefe  our  good 
friends  and  allies,  left  we  fhould  be  as  great  fufferers  by  their 
fmuggling  arts,  as  we  are  by  their  filheries  on  our  coafts. 
England  is  certainly  the  beft  market  in  the  world  for  fuch 
fmugglers  to  bring  their  wares  to,  they  felling  here  the 
deareft,  and  fetching  the  beft  prices,  becaufe  our  own  com- 
modities and  manufactures  fell  the  deareft  to  our  own  fub- 
jects  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  This,  we  apprehend,  to  be 
the  great  inducement  to  fmuggling  in  general  in  thefe 
kingdoms ;  and  till  the  caufe  is  effectually  removed,  it  is  to 
be  fenred,  the  effect  will  never  greatly  ceafe  ;  for  the  high 
duties  heighten  the  temptation  to  fome,  and  the  low  price  of  our 
competitors  goods,  to  others.  The  immenfity  of  our  national 
debts,  and  the  tax-incumbrances  under  which  our  whole  com- 
merce labours,  for  the  payment  of  intereft  only,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  thai  to  foreigners  alfo,  occafions  the  fmuggling 
with  which  we  fo  greatly  abound  in  every  part  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  while  people  can  purchafe  two  or  three  fmuggled 
fui;s  ot  clothes,  for  the  price  of  one,  and  perhaps,  not  fo  gay,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  any  great  obftrudtion  will  be  put  to  fmuggling. 


An  abftract  of  an  act  made  iri  the  year  1762  for  the  Filtifi  if 
improvement  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms ;  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  officers  making  fcizures,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  clandeftine  running  of  goods  into  any  pans 
of  his  Majefty's  dominions. 
VefTels  or  goods  feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  be 
publicly  fold,  after  condemnation,  to  the  beft  bidder,  at  fuch 
places  as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  think  propsr ; 
one  moiety  of  the  produce  to  go  to  the  faid  officers,  and  the 
other  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer.  Officers  to  be  allowed, 
after  all  charges  deducted,  two  third  parts  of  the  produce 
upon  wrought  filks,  bengals,  fluffs  mixed  with  lilk  or  herba, 
of  Perfian  or  Indian  manufactures,  and  callicoes,  feized  and 
condemned  in  purfuance,  of  act  11,  12  Will.  III.  the  other 
third  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer ;  and  upon  wool,  and 
other  goods  enumerated  act  12  Geo.  II.  the  produce  after 
all  charges  ;  and  upon  tobacco  and  muffs  burnt,  &c.  purfu- 
ant to  act  24  Geo.  II.  3d.  per  lb.  and  for  tobacco  flalks 
id.  per  lb.  and  for  tea,  not  exceeding  2 s.  6d.  per  lb. 
Where  the  produce  of  any  feizu re  fhall  not  anfwer  the  ex- 
pences  of  condemnation  and  fale,  or  a  verdict  be  given  for 
the  claimant,  the  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  any  branch  of 
the  revenue  applicable  to  incidents.  The  king  to  direct,  by 
order  of  council,  or  proclamation,  how  the  fhare  of  fuch 
feizures  as  fhall  be  made  by  veffels  in  his  fervice,  fhall  be  dU 
vided  amongft  the  officers  and  men. 

Where  any  foreign  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  or  other  fpirits, 
not  being  for  the  fhip's  ufe,  fhall  be  imported,  &c.  in  any 
vefTel  of  50  tons,  or  under,  the  fame,  together  with  the 
veffel  and  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
where  any  fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftaiks,  or  fnuff, 
are  liable  to  forfeiture  by  *ct  9  Geo.  II.  or  act  24  Geo.  II. 
the  veffel  on  board  which  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  if  under 
50  tons,  fhall  be  forfeited,  with  her  apparel :  and  the  veflels, 
&c.  feized  and  condemned,  are  to  be  difpofed  of  as  veffels 
of  40  tons,  or  under,  forfeited  for  importing  foreign  brandy, 
Sec. — »—  No  writ  of  delivery  to  be  iflued  out  of  the  exchequer 
for  any  fuch  veffel,  unlefs  the  officer  delay  proceeding  to  trial 
and  condemnation  three  terms ;  and  fecurity  be  given,  in 
double  the  value,  to  return  the  veffel  upon  condemnation. 

■ Claufes  in  act  8  Annze,  &  15,   16  Geo.  II.  Claimant, 

upon  entering  his  claim,  to  give  fecurity  in  60 1.  to  pay  cofts ; 
and  in  default  thereof,  the  goods  and  veffel  to  be  condemned. 
— Claufes  in  act  5  Geo.  I.  The  recited  claufes,  refpecting 
cuftomabie  or  prohibited  goods  on  board  veflels  of  50  tons  or 
under,  found  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  this  kingdom,  extended 
to  all  fuch  like  veffels  found  hovering  on  any  of  the  coafts  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  faid  offences  to  be  tried,  and  penalties  re- 
covered in  any  of  the  four  courts  of  Dublin, — Offences  in 
other  ports,  to  be  profecuted  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  or 
other  court  of  record  of  the  place  ;  and  the  forfeitures  to  be 
divided  and  applied  as  thefe  in  Great-Britain. 
Remarks  fince  the  laft  Edition. 
In  the  Reports  of  the  committee  of  the  honourable  houfe  of 
commons,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  moft 
infamous  Practice  of  Smuggling,  and  lately  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr  Chamberlain  Janffen,  late  lord  mayor  and 
reprefentative  of  the  city  of  London,  it  is  obferved, 
that  '  upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1739,  it  was  clearly 
forefeen,  that  the  infldious  practices  of  France  would  ne- 
ceffarily  involve  us  in  a  war  likewife  with  that  power  5 
wherefore  it  became  an  indifpenfible  confideration,  what 
would  be  the  moft  effectual  methods  to  ftop  thofe  channel',' 
through  which  we  were  daily  pouring  in  our  wealth  among 
the  people  of  that  perfidious  nation  ;  enriching  them  with 
our  fpecie,  merely  to  purchafe  fuperfluous  commodities ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  impoverifhing  and  weakening  ourfelves,- 
previous  to  a  war  which  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out 
with  them. 

The  Britifh  parliament,  impreffed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
mighty  evils  refulting  fiom  this  imprudent  and  baneful  in- 
tercourfe,  feized  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  putting  a  ftop  to 
it.  They  were  fufficiently  apprized,  that  this  nation  paid 
annually  to  France,  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  for  French 
cambric;  and  that  our  Eaft-India  company,  out  of  their 
ftock  then  in  hand,  with  what  they  could  import,  would  be 
able  to  furnifh  a  commodity  equally  fit  for  every  purpofe  } 
and  therefore  very  judiciouflv  paffed  an  act,  in  1744.,  for  pro- 
hibiting the  wear  of  French  cambric  ;  and  fo  general  was 
the  fenfe  of  both  houfes,  at  that  juncture,  for  this  prohibi- 
tion, thatfeveral  members  declared  in  their  fpeeches,  (doubt- 
lefsin  hopes  that  theirexample  would  be  univerfaily  followed) 
that  they  took  it  for  granted,  not  a  fingle  member  of  either 
houfe  would  appear  in  French  cambric  by  that  time  twelve- 
month. This  act,  however,  not  anfwering  effectually  the 
purpofe  intended,  other  acts  have  paffed  fince  to  enforce  the 
intention  of  the  firft  ;  and  thefe  feveral  acts  have,  at  laft, 
completed  the  difufe  of  this  pernicious  commodity  amo^.g 
us ;  and  that  we  may  hop.-  for  ever. 

But  the  parliament  did  not  ftop  here  :  for,  the  next  feffion. 
finding  the  fmuggling  of  tea  was  got  to  fo  -exorbitant  &  height* 
that  the  large  revenue,  which  ought  to  have  arifen  from  it, 
was  finking  daily  ;  and  in  danger  of  fuffering  a  much  greater 
diminution,  unlefs  a  foeed)'  remedy  were  ayniuu  j  and  be- 
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ing  at  the  fame  time  well  informed,  that  one  million  and  a 
half  of  pounds  weight  of  the  tea  fo  fmu'igled  in  upon  us, 
(together  with  brandy  and  other  goods)  came  from  France, 
for  all  which  we  paid  them  our  ready  money  ;  they  paffed  an 
act,  to  commence  at  Midfummer  1745,  for  taking  off  one 
half  (being  two  (hillings  per  pound)  of  the  excife  upon  that 
aiticle;  by  which  wife  law,  the  practice  of  fmuggling  was 
found  immediately  to  leffen  ;  and  our  fpecie  was  confident- 
ly, in  a  threat  degree,  preferved  from  being  fent  to  France. 
Our  India  company  thereupon  increafed  their  importation  of 
tea  very  cenfiderably,  and  the  revenue  increafed  with  a  moft 
furprizing  rapidity  *  ;  as  will  fully  appear  in  a  large  and  cu- 
rious fheet  at  the  conclufion  of  this  treatife.  It  is  computed 
there  have  been  faved  to  the  nation,  by  thefe  two  falutary 
Jaws,  not  lefs  thin  three  hundied  thoufand  pounds  annually  ; 
which  exorbitant  fum  had  been  fent  in  fpecie  from  hence  to 
France,  before  the  prohibition  of  the  wear  of  French  cam- 
bric; and  the  check  put  to  the  fmuggling  of  French  tea. 

*  For  fome  years  before  the  pairing  this  aft,  the  excife  and 
cuftom  upon  tea  (together)  produced  but  little  above  one 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  cornmunibus 
annis.  But  fo  immenfe  has  been  the  increafe  of  this  bianch 
of  the  revenue  from  that  period,  that  upwards  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  hall  fterling  have  been  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
more  than  would  have  been,  if  this  aft  had  not  palled  ; 
whillt  the  E -ill-India  company  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creafed her  importation  of  tea,  near  fifty-three  millions  of 
pounds  weight. 

The  fucceeding  feflion,  the  parliament  found,  from  cuftom- 
houfe  accounts  laid  before  them,  that  fmuggling  frill  conti- 
nued to  a  much  greater  excefs  than  could  have  been  fu'pedted, 
when  the  act  of  the  laft  feflion  paffed.  They  were  likewife 
fenfible,  that  fuch  +  numerous  and  defperate  gangs  of  men,  fo 
well  mounted  and  fo  well  armed,  might  greatly  add  to  the 
difturbance  J  already  broke  out  in  the  kingdom.  They 
knew  that  thefe  banditti  carried  the  eailieft  intelligence  to 
France,  into  whofe  ports  they  were  freely  admitted,  although 
in  the  time  of  open  war,  and  an  open  rebellion  ;  and  thev 
alfo  knew  they  were  hardy  failors  and  fkilful  pilots.  All 
thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  alarming,  that  a  committee 
was  moved  for,  and  appointed  accordingly,  to  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  the  molt  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  &c. 
which  committee  made  the  two  following  Reports,  that  now 
appear  in  print  for  the  firfl  time. 

+  See  page  7,  to  11,  of  the  firft  Report, 
j    The  beginning  of  the  winter  1745,  vvhen  the  rebels  were 
in  England. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  thefe  Reports  and  the  papers  an- 
nexed, an  abundance  of  particulars,  not  only  new,  but  ufe- 
ful  and  curious.  He  will  fee  in  what  manner  the  laws,  for 
levying  the  taxes  and  guarding  againft  frauds,  have  been  fuf- 
fered  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  to  be  trampled  upon,  to  tlie 
manifeft  detriment  of  the  fair  trader,  the  very  affecting  di- 
minution of  the  revenue,  and  the  utter  difgrace  of  govern- 
ment. He  will  fee,  with  aftonifhment,  thofe  laws  violated 
by  avowed  and  open  acts  of  force.  He  will  fee  too  many 
tnftances  of  the  infringement  of  thofe  laws,  through  the 
fraudulent  connivance  of  thofe  very  officers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  fecure  the  ftrict  obfervance  of  them.  In  a  word, 
he  will  fee  the  revenue  plundered,  in  fo  barefaced  a  manner, 
and  in  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes,  that  he  will  be  ftruck  with 
amazement,  that  practices  fo  oppofite  to  all  principles  of 
government,  and  pregnant  with  evils  of  fuch  fatal  confe- 
quence,  could  have  been  permitted  to  reign  (o  long.  And, 
finally,  he  will  difcover,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  fheets,  very 
probable  methods  propofed,  (if  not  very  certain  ones)  for 
collecting  the  old  taxes,  in  a  due  and  regular  manner  ; 
whereby  the  frequent  impofition  of  new  ones,  fo  oppreffive 
to  our  manufactures,  and  fo  deltructive  to  our  trade,  might 
have  been  fpared  ;  and  the  lofs  of  fome  important  bianches 
of  our  commerce  thereby  prevented. 

Jovis,  6  Die  Februarii,  1745. 
Ordered  nemine  contradicente,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  moft  infamous 
practice  of  fmuggling,  and  confider  of  the  moft  effectual 
methods  to  prevent  the  faid  practice,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  therein  to  the  houfe. 

And  a  committee  was  appointed  accordingly;  and  all  that 
come  to  the  committee,  are  to  have  voices ;  and  the  com- 
mittee have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers  and  records.' 

Anno  tertio  Georgii  III.  regis.  Cap.  XXII. 
"An  Act  for  the  further  improvement  of  his  Majefty's  revenue 
of  culloms ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  officers  making 
feizures  ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  clandeftine  run- 
ning of  goods  into  any  part  of  his  Majefty's  dominions. 
*  Whereas,  by  an  act  paffed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  Majefty  King  George  the  Firft,   intitled,   An  act  for 
the  improvement  of  his  Majefty's  revenues  of  cuftoms,  ex- 
cife, and  inland  duties,  the  commiffioners  of  thofe  revenues 
are  icfpectively   impowered   and  directed    to  caufe   all   tea, 
coffee,   foreign  brandy,   rum,  or  other  foreign  excifeable  li- 
quors  which  fhall  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or 
excife,  alter  condemnation,  to  be  publickly  fold  to  the  beit 


bidder,  at  fuch  places  as  the  faid  commiffioners  fliall  think 
proper ;  and  to  allow  the  officers  making  fuch   feizures,  tor 
their  encouragement,  one  third  part  of  the  full  fum  atifma 
from  the  public  fale   of  all  fuch  tea,   coffee,  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  or  other  excifeable  liquors,  free  from  all  charges  of 
condemnation  and  fale;  and  to  caufe  the  remaining  part  of 
the  pioduce  of  fuch  fales,  after  pa\  ing  the  reward   to  the 
officer,  and  the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  for  fuch 
feizures,   to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his   Majefty's  exche- 
quer,  in  lieu  of  his  Majefty's  moiety,  as  was  then  practifed: 
And  whereas,   by  (everal  fubfequent  acts  of  parliament,  one 
moiety   of  all   fines,  penalties,  and  foifeltures,  impolcd  by 
any  ait  relating  to  the  duties  of   excife  ;   or  any  other  duty 
under  the  management  of  thecommiffioneisof  that  revenue, 
is  given  to   his  Majefty,  his   heirs  and   fucceffors,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  fhall  difcover,  in  form,  or 
fue  for  the  fame  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  laws  the  officers  of 
excife  feizing  any  of  the  commodities  herein  before  enume- 
rated, have  been  allowed  a  moiety  there  f;  but  the  provi- 
fions  in  thofe  fubfequent  laws,  not  extending  to  fuch  feizures 
when  made  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  they   have  hitherto 
been  allowed  only  one  third  of  the  produce  thereof,  purfuant 
to  the  directions  of  the  before-recited  act  of  the  twelfth  of 
George  the  Firft:     And   whereas  the  power  given  by  the 
faid  recited  act  to  the  refpective  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  to  caufe  the  goods  therein  enumerated  to  be  pub- 
lickly fold,  has  been  found  very  advantageous  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  if  the  like  power  was  extended  in  general  to  all 
forts  of  goods,    it  would  prevent  many   frauds  and  ill  cit 
combinations  practifed  by  bidders  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  revenue  and  tfe  fair 
trader  :     And  whereas  it  is   highly   realonable  and  juft,  as 
well  as  of  public  utility,  that  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  and 
excife  (hould  have  equal  encouragement  to  be  vigilant  in  tin 
exertion  of  their  duty,  to  fupprefs  the  pernicious  practice  of 
fmuggling;   to  whiih  end,   may  it  thtiefore  pleafe  your  Ma- 
jefty, that  it  may  be  enacted,    and  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's 
moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conlent 
of  the  lords  fpintual  and   temporal,  and  commons,  in  thii 
prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
fame,  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  May,  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  fixty-three,  it  (hall  and  may  be  law- 
ful to  and  for  the  commiffioners  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms, 
to  caufe  all  fhips,  veflels,  and  boats,  and  all  goods  of  what 
kind  loever  they  may  be  (excepting  only  fuch  veflels,  boats, 
and  goods,  as  are  by  law  liable  to  be  burnt)  which  fhall  be 
feized  by  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  for  unlawful  importa- 
tion, or  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  for  any  other  caufe 
of  forfeiture,  and  condemned  according   to  law,   to   be  lold 
publickly  to  the  beft  bidder,  at  fuch  places  as  the  faid  com- 
miffioners fhall  think  proper  ;  and  all  and  every  officer  who 
fhall  feize  fuch  goods,  fhall,  for  his  and  their   encourage- 
ment, be  allowed,  by  the  faid  commiffioners,  one  moiety  of 
the  net  produce  arifing  by  the  fale  of  fuch  feizure,  alter  de- 
ducting the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  from  the  whole; 
and  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  the  other  moiety  there- 
of to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's  exchequer,  in 
lieu  of  his  Majefty's  (hare  thereof  (excepting  in  thofe  ofes 
which  are  otherwife  provided   for  by  this  act)  any  law,  cu- 
ftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforefaid,  That  after  deducting  the  charges  of 
condemnation  and  fale  from  the  grofs  produce  of  all  wrought 
filks,  bengals,  and  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  or   herba  of  the 
manufacture  of  Perlia,  China,  or  Eaft-India,  and  all  calli- 
coes,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or  ftained  there,  which  fhall 
be  feized  and  condemned  in  purfuance  of  an  act  paff-d  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
William  the  Third,  (intitled,  An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
employing  the  poor,  by  encouraging  the  manufactures  or 
this  kingdom)  the  faid  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall 
allow  to  the  officer  or  officers  who  fhall  feize  the  fame,  two 
third  parts  of  fuch   net   produce,  and  caufe   the  remaining 
third  part  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's 
exchequer  ;  and  that  for  all  wool,  and  any  other  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  goods  enumerated  in  an  act  paffed  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty   king  George  the  Second 
(intitled,  An  act  for  taking  off  the  duties  upon  woollen  and 
bay  yarn   imported   from   Ireland  to  England,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  preventing    the   exportation  of  wool  from 
Great- Britain,  and  of  wool,  and  wool  manufactured,  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  parts)  after  deducting  the  charges  of  con- 
demnation and  fale,  the  remainder  of  the  produce  fhall  be 
paid  to  the  officer  who  fhall  feize  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner 
as  by  the  faid  act  is  directed  ;  and  that  for  all  tobacco,  to- 
bacco ftalks,  and  fnuff,  which  fhall  be  burnt  or  deftroyed,  in 
purfuance  of  an  act  palled  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second  (intitled, 
An  act  for  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  duties  upon  to* 
bacco)  the  officer  or  officers  feizing  the  fame,  fhall  be  paid, 
in  the  manner  directed  by  that  act,  three   pence  for  every 
pound  weight  of  fuch  tobacco  and  fnuff,  and  one  penny  for 
every  pound  weight  of  tobacco  ftalks ;  and  that  for  fuch  tea 
as  ihall  be  burnt,  or  othtrwife  deftroyed,  by  order  of  the 
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refpedtive  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  purfuant 
to  the  laws  now  in  being,  the  officers  making  the  feizures 
fhall  be  rewarded  in  fuch  manner  as  the  faid  commiffioners 
fhall  think  proper,  fuch  reward  not  exceeding  two  millings 
and  fix-pence  for  each  pound  weight  of  fuch  tea,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  allowances ;  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

Provided  alfo,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforefaid,  That  if  the  produce  of  any  particular  feizure, 
fold  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  (hall  not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  expences  of  condemnation  and  fale  ;  or  if,  upon  the  trial 
of  any  feizure,  a  verdict  fhall  be  given  for  the  claimant, 
and  the  (hip  or  goods  ihall  not  be  condemned ;  in  either  of 
thofe  cafes,  it  (hall  and  maybe  lawful  for  the  commiffioners 
of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  to  order  the  charges  attending  the 
feizing  and  profecuting  fuch  fhip  or  goods,  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  which  is  by  law 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  incidents ;  any  thing  in  this, 
or  any  other  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  whereas,  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  the  infa- 
mous practice  of  fmuggling,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  employ 
feveral  of  the  (hips  and  velfels  of  war  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  on  the  coafts  of  Great  -Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  other  dominions  and  colonies  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  therefore,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  all  the  officers  and  feamen  employed 
in  fuch  fervice,  to  do  their  duty  therein,  be  it  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforefaid,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  to  direct  and 
appoint  the  mciety  herein  before  mentioned,  or  any  other 
part  of  all  and  every  the  feizure  and  feizures  that  fhall  be 
made  by  fuch  officers  or  feamen  refpectivelv,  fo  employed  as 
aforefaid,  to  be  divided  amongft  all  fuch  officers  and  feamen 
of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  of  war,  who  (hall  make  any  fuch 
feizure  as  aforefaid,  in  fuch  proportions,  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  fhall  think  fit 
to  order  and  direct,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  council,  or 
by  any  proclamation  or  proclamations  to  be  made  or  ifiued, 
from  time  to  time,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  fuch  moiety,  or 
other  part  of  the  faid  feizure  or  feizures,  fhall  be  fo  paid 
and  divided  to  and  amongft  all  the  officers  and  feamen  of  fuch 
fhip  or  veflel  of  war  accordingly. 

And  whereas  the  laws  already  made  to  prevent  the  clan- 
deftine  importing  and  landing  of  foreign  brandy,  rum,  firong 
waters,  or  other  fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftalks,  and 
fnufF  in  fmall  veflels,  which  hover  upon  the  coafts  of  this 
kingdom,  have  been  found  infufficient  for  that  purpofe;  be 
it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and 
after  the  firft  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty -three,  if  any  foreign  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  ftrong  wa- 
ters, or  fpirits  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  (hall  be  imported  or 
brought  into  Great-Britain,  or  into  any  port,  harbour, 
haven,  or  creek  thereof,  in  any  fhip,  veflel,  or  boat,  of  the 
burthen  of  fifty  tons,  or  under  (except  only  for  the  ufe  of 
the  feamen  then  belonging  to  and  on  board  fuch  fhip,  veflel, 
or  boat,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  for  every  fuch  feaman) 
every  fuch  (hip,  veflel,  or  boat,  with  all  her  tackle,  furni- 
ture, and  apparel,  and  alfo  all  fuch  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
ftrong  waters,  or  fpirits,  or  the  value  thereof,  (hall  be  for- 
feited and  loft  ;  and  where  any  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  ftrong 
■waters,  or  other  fpirits,  or  any  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftalks 
or  ftems  ftript  from  the  leaf,  or  fnuff,  is  or  are  liable  to  for- 
feiture, by  virtue  of  an  act  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second,  intitled, 
An  act  for  indemnifying  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  againft  the  laws  made  for  fecuring  the  revenue  of 
cuftoms  and  excife,  and  for  inforcing  thofe  laws  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  by  another  act  made  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  faid  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second, 
intitled,  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  duties 
upon  tobacco,  or  either  of  them,  for  being  found  on  board 
any  fuch  (hip  or  veflel  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  or  within  two 
leagues  of  the  (hore,  as  is  particularly  exprefled  in  thofe  acts : 
It  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  fhip 
or  veffel  on  board  of  which  fuch  goods  (hall  be  fo  found, 
with  all  her  tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel,  fhall  alfo  be  for- 
feited and  loft,  provided  fuch  (hip  or  veflel  doth  not  exceed 
the  burthen  of  fifty  tons. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  every  ihip  or  veflel  forfeited  by  this  act,  fhall  be  feized 
and  profecuted,  and  after  condemnation  be  burnt,  deftroyed, 
or  ufed  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
or  excife,  and  the  tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel  difpofed  of 
and  divided,  and  the  tonnage  afcertained  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  is  directed  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  with  refpect  to 
veiTels  of  forty  tons  or  under,  forfeited  for  importing  foreign 
brandy  or  other  fpirits. 

And  it  is  alfo  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  no  writ  of  delivery  fhall  be  granted  out  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  for  any  fhip,  veflel,  or  boat,  that  is  liable  to  be 
burnt,  deftroyed,  or  ufed  in  his  Majefty's  fervice,  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife, 
unlefs  the  officer  feizing  the  fame  (hall  delay  proceeding 
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to  the  trial  and  condemnation  thereof  for  the  fpacc  of  three 
terms ;  and  in  that  cafe,  not  without  good  fecurity  being  given 
in  double  the  appraifcd  value  of  fuch  (hip,  veflel,  or  boat,  to 
return  the  fame  upon  condemnation,  in  order  to  be  burnt, 
deftroyed,  or  ufed  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  according  to  law. 
And  whereas,  by  an  act  paftcd  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  late  Majefty  queen  Anne,  for  granting  to  her  Majefty 
new  duties  of  excife,  and  upon  feveral  imported  commodi- 
ties ;  and  by  another  act  pafled  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Maiefty  king  George  the  Second, 
for  further  regulating  the  plantation  trade,  and  feveral  other 
purpofes;  it  is  amongft  other  things  enacted,  That  every 
perfon,  upon  entry  of  any  claim  in  the  court  where  any 
prohibited  or  unc'uftomed  goods,  or  any  fhip,  veflel j  or 
boat,  fhall  be  profecuted,  (hall  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity, 
in  the  penalty  of  thirty  pounds,  to  anfwer  and  pay  the  coifs 
occafioned  by  fuch  claim ;  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fe- 
curity within  the  time  limited  by  the  courfe  of  that  court, 
for  entering  fuch  claim,  fuch  goods,  (hips,  veflels,  or  boats, 
(hall  be  recovered  :  And  whereas  many  perfons  have,  from 
the  (mallnefs  of  the  penalty,  been  induced  to  enter  ground- 
lefs  claims  in  fictitious  names,  with  a  view  to  put  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  to  vexatious  trouble  and  delay,  as  well  as  to 
deter  them  from  profecuting  feizures  legally  made,  by  put- 
ting them  to  an  extraordinary  expence,  oftentimes  more 
than  the  value  of  the  goods  feized,  which  tends  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  the  officers  thereof,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  : 
To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience  for  the  future,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after 
the  firft  day  of  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
three,  every  perfon,  upon  entry  of  any  claim  in  the  court 
where  any  goods,  (hips,  veflels,  or  boats,  (hall  be  profecuted3' 
fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  fixty 
pounds,  to  anfwer  and  pay  the  cofts  occafioned  by  fuch 
claim  ;  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fecurity  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  courfe  of  that  court,  for  entering  claims,  fuch 
goods,  (hips,  vefiels,  or  boats,  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  for- 
feited, and  (hall  be  condemned  ;  any  thing  in  the  before- 
recited  acts,  or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

And  whereas,  by  certain  claufes  in  an  act  made  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Firft, 
intitled,  An  act  againft  clandestine  running  of  uncuftomed 
goods,  and  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  frauds  re- 
lating to  the  cuftoms ;  (which  claufes  have  been  continued 
by  feveral  fubfequent  acts)  it  was  declared  and  enacted,  That 
where  any  (hip  or  veflel,  of  the  burthen  of  fifty  tons,  or 
under,  l.iden  with  cuftomable  or  prohibited  goods,  fhould 
be  found  hovering  on  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  within  the 
limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  for 
foreign  parts,  or  to  fome  other  port  of  this  kingdom,  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  it  fhould  and  might  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  to  go 
on  board  every  fuch  fhip  of  veflel,  and  to  take  an  account 
of  the  lading,  and  to  demand  and  take  fecurity  from  the 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  ftich  (hip  or  veflel  in  that  voyage,  by  his  own  bond, 
by  him  to  be  entered  into,  unto  his  Majeftyj  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs,  in  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as  fhould  be  treble 
the  value  of  fuch  foreign  goods  then  on  board,  with  condi- 
tion that  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  as  foon  as  wind  and  weather, 
and  the  date  and  condition  of  fuch  fnip  or  veflel  permitted, 
fhould  and  would  proceed  regularly  on  fuch  voyage,  and 
(hould  land  fuch  foreign  goods  in  and  at  fome  foteign  port 
or  ports ;  and  if  fuch  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  having  or 
taking  the  charge  or  command  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  fhould^ 
upon  fuch  demand,  refufe  to  enter  into  fuch  bond  ;  or,  hav- 
ing entered  into  fuch  bond,  (hould  not  depart  or  proceed  re- 
gularly on  fuch  voyage,  as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  (hould  permit, 
unlefs  otherwife  fuffered  to  make  a  longer  ftay  by  the  col- 
lector, or  other  principal  officer  in  his  abfence,  of  fuch  port 
where  fuch  (hip  or  veflel  fhould  be,  not  exceeding  twenty 
days,  then,  and  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  all  the  foreign 
goods  fo  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  fhould  and  might,  by 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  by  direct  on  of 
the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  as  aforefaid,  be 
taken  out  of  and  fiom  fuch  (hip  or  veflel,  and  forthwith 
brought  on  (hore  and  fecured  ;  and  in  cafe  the  faid  goods 
were  cuftomable,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  fhould  be  paid 
for  the  fame:  and  as  concerning  wool,  or  any  prohibited 
goods,  or  other  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  which  might  be 
found  on  board  fuch  (hips  or  veflels  at  the  time  of  their  un- 
lading as  aforefaid,  the  fame  were  thereby  declared  to  be 
fubject  to  forfeiture,  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  (hould 
and  might  profecute  the  fame,  as  alfo  the  (hip  or  veflel,  in 
cafe  (he  (hould  be  liable  to  condemnation,  as  in  the  manner 
therein  after  mentioned  ;  and  that  after  fuch  goods  were  fo 
taken  out  of  fuch  (hip  or  veflel,  and  brought  on  fhore,  and 
fecured  by  fuch  officer  or  officers,  fuch  bonds  fo  to  be  given 
as  aforefaid,  fhould  be  void  and  delivered  up,  without  any 
fee  or  reward  for  taking  or  delivering  up  the  lame  ;  and  fuch 
bond,  not  being  otherwife  discharged,  (hould,  on  a  proper 
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certificate,  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  any  place  or  places  beyond  the  feas,  or  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the 
place,  that  fuel)  goods  were  there  landed,  or  upon  proof  by 
credible  perfons,  that  fuch  goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or 
perifhed  in  the  feas  (the  examination  and  proof  thereof  be- 
ing left  to  the  judgement  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms) 
fhould  be  vacated  and  difcharged  :  And  whereas  the  ex- 
tending of  the  faid  claufes  to  the  reft  of  his  Majefty's  domi- 
nions, may  be  a  means  of  preventing  illicit  trade;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and 
after  the  firft  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-thiee,  the  faid  claufes,  and  every  part  of  them,  fhall 
be  extended  to  all  mips  and  veiTels  of  the  burthen  of  fifty 
tons,  or  under,  which  fhall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coafts 
of  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  or  terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great -Britain  ;  and  (hall 
be  of  equal  force  in  every  refpect,  in  regard  to  all  fuch  fhips 
and  veffels  found  hovering  on  any  of  the  coafts  aforefaid,  as 
fuch  claufes  now  are,  or  fhall  be  conftrued  to  be,  in  regard 
to  any  fhips  or  veffels  hovering  on  the  coafts  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  all  offences  which  fhall  be  committed  againft  the 
faid  claufes,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland, 
fhall  be  tried,  and  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  in- 
curred, fhall  be  profecuted  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  his 
Majefty's  courts  of  record  in  Dublin  in  the  faid  kingdom  ; 
and  all  offences  which  fhall  be  committed  againft  the  faid 
claufes,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  the  coafts  of  any  other  of 
his  Majefty's  dominions  or  territories  (except  this  kingdom) 
fhall  be  tried,  and  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  in- 
curred, fhall  be  profecuted  for  and  recovered,  in  any  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  dominion  or  territory  on  the  coaft 
whereof  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed  (which  court  of 
admiralty  is  hereby  authorized,  impowered,  and  required,  to 
proceed  to,  hear,  and  determine  the  fame)  or  in  any  court 
of  record  in  fuch  dominion  or  territory,  at  the  election  of 
the  informer  or  profecutor,  according  to  the  courfe  and  me- 
thod ufed  and  praclifed  there  in  profecutions  for  offences 
againft  penal  laws  relating  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife  ;  and 
fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures  fo  recovered  there,  fhall  be  di- 
vided and  applied  in  fuch  and  the  fame  manner  as  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  recovered  in  Great-Britain  for  the  like 
offences  are,  or  in  purfuance  of  this  act  may  be,  directed  to 
be  divided  and  applied. 
SOAP,  a  fort  of  pafte,  either  hard  and  dry,  or  foft  and  liquid  ; 
ufed  in  cleanfing  and  bleaching  of  linen,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofes  by  the  dyers,  perfumers,  fullers,  hatters,  &c.  See 
Bleaching  and  Linen.  Some  peculiar  forts  are  alfo  ufed 
medicinally. 

To  make  foap  requires  an  intimate  union  of  the  fait  of  pot- 
afhes  with  oil,  or  any  vegetable  or  animal  fat:  this  union, 
in  the  prefent  method  of  Ibap-making,  is  procured  by  a  te- 
dious operation,  or  by  long  boiling  a  weak  lye  of  pot-afh 
and  quick  lime  with  the  fat,  adding  a  ftronger  and  a  weaker 
lye  occasionally  by  degrees,  'till  the  requifite  point  to  the 
perfection  of  the  foap  is  hit. 

REMARKS. 

It  might  greatly  contribute  to  fhorten  this  operation,  and  eafe 
the  expence  thereof,  if  a  mechanical  motion  or  engine  were 
employed  inftead  of  fire,  to  procure  this  intimate  union  of 
the  lye  and  oil.  And  that  fomething  of  this  kind  is  practi- 
cable, appears  from  hence  ;  that  if,  for  example,  half  a  pint 
of  the  foap-boilers  ftrongeft,  or' capital  lye,  as  they  call  it,  be 
brifkly  fhook  in  a  phial,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of  oil  olive, 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  phial  be  fuffered 
to  reft,  there  will,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  be  found  a  folid 
cake  of  tolerable  foap  at  the  top  of  the  liquor,  and  may  be 
eafily  preferved  in  that  form,  by  breaking  the  phial,  and  ren- 
dered harder  by  being  expofed  to  the  air. 
The  art  of  foap-making  depends  upon  the  following  parti- 
culars, (i.)  The  nature  and  quality  of  pot-afh.  (2.)  The 
nature  of  oils  and  fats.  And  (3.)  The  feveral  ways  of  unit- 
ing them  to  advantage. 

(1.)  A  due  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  pot-afh  [fee  the  article 
Pot-Ash,  Norway]  fhews  wherein  the  fuperiority  of  the 
foreign  afhes,  particularly  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Caftile,  Ve- 
nice, and  Joppa,  confifts ;  why  the  foaps,  at  prefent  made 
in  England,  fall  (hort  of  the  perfection  of  fome  foreign  foaps ; 
and  will  inform  us  of  the  ways  whereby  even  Joppa  foap 
might  be  equalled  in  England.  For  fuch  an  enquiry  will 
trace  out  the  real  phyfical  differences  betwixt  one  fort  of  pot- 
afh  and  another,  with  the  ways  of  converting  any  one  of 
them  into  the  reft ;  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  the  foap-boiler, 
"lafs-maker,  &c.  refpeclively  :  it  (hews  alfo,  how  the  mildefl 
(j)t-a(h  is  obtainable,  for  the  more  curious  foaps ;  and  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  intended  to  be  ufed  medicinally,  &c.  And, 
by  the  way,  there  is  ro'm  to  fufpect,  that  a  thorough  enquiry 
into  this  fubject,  would  fhew  the  matter  of  all  pot-afh  to  be 
the  matter  of  nitre  ;  or  that  all  the  vegetables  which  yield 
pot-afh  by  calcination,  might  be  brought  to  afford  nitre  by 
putrefaction  ;  or  that  pot-afh  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  both 
in  nature  end  fiibftance,  with  fixed  nitre. 
(2.)  A  due  inqiifition  alfo  into  the  nature  of  oils  and   fats, 


would  fhew  likewife,  how  one  fort  might  be  converted  into 
another,  or  hard  animal  fats  into  liquid  oils,  and  liquid  oils 
into  folid  fats,  by  digefting  oils  with  certain  coagulating  acids, 
&c. — How  all  the  foreign  folid  oil  foaps  might  be  imitated  in 
England,  and  how  a  great  variety  of  liquid  foaps  might  be 
prepared  for  many  different  purpofes ;  the  foundation  of  the 
thing  entirely  depending  upon  the  ufe  of  a  highly  fubtilized 
and  thin  vegetable  oil. 

(3.)  An  enquiry  into  the  beft  methods  of  uniting  fixed  vege- 
table falts  with  oils,  might  naturally  fuggeft  feveral  machines 
for  the  purpofe ;  u  hereby  many  tons  of  foap  fhould  be  readily 
made  by  means  of  mills,  wrought  by  the  wind  or  water ; 
and  this  either  with  or  without  fire.  It  might  alfo  inform  us 
of  feveral  menftruums,  or  connecting  mediums,  which  fhould, 
eitheraloneor  with  little  afliftance,  procure  an  intimateunion. 
SOIL.     See  the  article  Manure,  and   thofe  others  from 

thence  referred  to. 
SOISSONNOIS.     This  province,  in  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Laonois,  on  the  eaft  by  Champaigne,  on  the 
fouth  by  Brie,  and  on  the  weft  by  Valois.     It  abounds  in 
corn,  paftures,  and  wood. 
Soissons   is  fituated  in  a  very  agreeable  and   fruitful  vale,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aione.     It  is  feventeen  leagues  diftant 
from  Paris  to  the  north-eaft,  and  about  eight  from  Rheinis 
to  the  weft.     It  is  a  large  city,  well  built,  and  drives  a  great 
trade  in  corn. 
SOMERSETSHIRE  has  Devonfhire  on  the  weft,  Dor- 
fttfhire  on  the  fouth,  the  Britifh  channel  on  the  north,  and 
Wiltfhire  on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air  is  the  mildeft,  and    the  foil,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
richeft  in  the  kingdom  :   it  abounds  with  grain  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  it  fupplies   home   and  foreign  markets  with  vaft 
quantities.     Its  hills  afford  mines  of  coal,  lead,  and  copper ; 
woad  thrives  well  here;  and  teazles,  a  fort  of  thirties  ufed 
by  cloth  dreffers,  grow  fcarce  any  where  elfe;  and   of  lapis 
calaminaris,  without  which  there  is  no  making  brafs,  more 
is  dug  up  here  than  in  all  the  kingdom  bertdes. 
All  forts  of  cloth  are  manufactured  here  ;  as    road  and  narrow 
kerfeys,  druggets,  ferges,  duroys,  and  fhallooi . .  together  with 
ftockings  and  buttons;  and  in  the  fouth  eaft  t -■  rts  are  made 
great  quantities  of  linen.     The  value  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture alone  here,  in  the  firft  hands,  has  heretofore  been  rated 
at  a  million  a  year. 
Bristol,  the  fecond  city  in  Great- Britain,  for  trade,  wealth, 
and  number  of  inhabitants,  ftands  on    the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Froom  and   Avon.     As  to  the  trade  of  it,  'tis  well 
known  to  be  the  moft  confiderable,  London  only  excepted, 
efpecially  to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  which  its  merchants  were 
the  firft  adventurers,  and  always  greater  traders  in  proportion, 
than  that  metropolis.     Liverpool  is  now  faid  to   vye  with 
them.     It  was  even  computed,  above  30  years  ago,  when  it 
employed  no  lefs  than  2000  fail  of  fhips,  that  the  trade,  in 
proportion  to  the  bignefs  of  the  two  cities,  was  above  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  London.     Indeed  the  Briftol  mer- 
chants had  a  very  good  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies,  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  war,  which  they  have  increafed  much  more,  not 
only  thither,  but  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  (ince  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Before  that,  they  knew  little  of  the  Guinea  trade,  and 
hardly  any  thing  of  the  Dutch,  the  Hamburgh,  the  Norway, 
and  the  eaft-land  commerce;  all  which  have  fince  been  very 
flouriihing  here. 

In  time  of  peace,  50  Weft  India  fhips,  many  of  them  of 
confiderable  burthen,  have  arrived  here  in  a  fleet,  or  very 
near  one  another.  The  fhopkeepers  here,  who  are  in  general 
wholefale  men,  have  fo  great  an  inland  trade,  that  they 
maintain  carriers,  as  the  London  tradefmen  do,  to  all  the 
principal  counties  and  towns,  from  Southampton  to  the  banks 
of  the  Trent. 

Moreover,  by  means  of  thofe  two  great  rivers,  the  Severn 
and  Wye,  they  have  the  whole  trade  of  South  Wales,  as  it 
were,  to  themfelves  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  that  of  North 
Wales.  And  how  their  trade  may  be  greatly  increafed,  fee 
the  article  Rivers. 

The  largeft  fhips  lie  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  down  the  river  t 
two  miles  below  which  is  Kingroad,  another  ftation,  in  the 
merchandize  brought  to  the  key  by  lighters. 
One  of  this  city's  principal  branches  of  trade,  and  which  has 
been  prodigioufly  increafed  fince  the  Revolution,  is  that  to 
Ireland  ;  from  whence  it  imports  tallow,  linen,  and  woollen, 
and  bay-yarn.  The  Streights  trade,  for  all  forts  of  fiuit,  oil* 
&c.  is  very  confiderable. 

They  have  alfo  fome  confiderable  manufactures  of  woollen 
fluffs,  particulaily  cantaloons,  which  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 
French  refugees.  Glafs  ware  is  as  plenty  and  cheap  here,  as  in 
any  place  in  the  world,  here  being  no  lefs  than  fifteen  glafs- 
houfes,  (which  are  ferved  by  the  Kingfwood  and  Mendip- 
hi ills  coal-mines)  fome  for  glaffes,  others  for  bottles. 
Bridgewater,  on  the  river  Parret,  has  a  pretty  good  coaft 
trade  to  Briftol,  and  all  down  the  Severn  to  Wales  for  coals, 
to  Cornwall  for  flate,  &c.  Its  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to  Por- 
tugal and  Newfoundland.  Wool  is  brought  hither  in  good 
quantities  from  Ireland,  for  a  trade  to  which  kingdom,  this 
port  lies  as  convenient  as  any  in  the  Severn  fea.  They  have, 
befides,  a  great  retale  trade ;  and  for  cheefe  there  arc  few,  if 

any, 
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any,  greater  markets  in  the  kingdom,  many  waggon  loads 
being  brought  here,  on  a  market  day,  for  Devonfhire. 

Minehead  has  a  fafe  harbour  in  the  Briftol  channel,  much 
frequented  by  pafTengers  to  and  from  Ireland  ;  from  whence 
alfo  about  40  veffels  come  hither  yearly  with  wool,  that  being 
its  chief  trade.  Here  are  feveral  rich  merchants,  who  have 
fome  trade  alfo  to  Virginia,  and  the  Weft-Indies;  and  they 
correfpond  much  with  the  merchants  of  Barnftaple  and  Briftol, 
in  their  foreign  commerce.  They  fhip  off  alfo  about  3  or 
4000  barrels  of  herrings  yearly,  for  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

Taunton,  on  the  river  Thone,  is  a  populous  town,  the  inha- 
bitants being  computed  at  above  20,000  ;  fome  thoufands  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ierges,  duroys, 
fagathees,  fhalloons,  Sec.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are,  of  late 
years,  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wellington. 

Wellington  is  chiefly  of  note  for  its  feven  weekly  fairs, 
for  cattle  from  the  weft  country ;  and  its  manufacture  is 
ferges,  druggets,  &c. 

Yeovil,  or  Ivel,  is  a  good  large  town,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  gloves,  though  fome 
cloth  is  made  here,  and  it  has  a  confiderable  market  for  corn, 
cheefe,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  fail-cloth,  &c. 

Chidder  is  famed  for  the  fineft  cheefe  in  the  world,  except 
the  Parmefan :  the  parifh  is  about  23  miles  in  compafs,  a- 
bounding  with  pafture.  'Tis  common  here  for  3  or  4  dairies 
to  join  their  milk,  to  make  one  great  cheefe  of  100,  or  1501b. 
weight,  value  fix-pence  a  pound  on  the  fpot.  There  are, 
moreover,  fuch  great  plantations  of  apples  in  this  parifh,  that 
3000  hogfheads  of  cyder  have  been  made  in  a  feafon,  and  36 
horfe-loads  of  apples  have  been  fent  in  a  week,  for  26  weeks 
together,  to  Shepton-Mallet,  &c.  for  fale  ;  and  200  bags  of 
wool  are  produced  in  it  every  year. 

Br  v  ton,  on  the  river  Bru,  drives  a  great  trade  in  ferges  and 
ftockings. 

Shepton-Mallet  is  a  populous  town,  with  many  very  con- 
fiderable clothiers. 

Some  cloth  is  alfo  made  at  Croscom  b  ,  but  its  chief  manu- 
facture is  ftockings. 

Frome-Selwood  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  woollen  manu- 
facture. The  cloths  made  here,  are  for  the  moft  part  med- 
leys, of  about  7  or  8  fhillings  a  yard. 

SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY. 

A  ftiort  History  of  the  South  Se  a  Company. 

This  company  was  erected  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  entitled,  An  act  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  fatisfying  the  public  debts,  and  for 
erecting  a  corporation  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fifhery,  &c.  The  pre- 
amble recites,  That  the  debt  due  to  the  navy,  the  army,  &c. 
amounted  to  9,000,000  I.  and  upwards,  and  thereupon  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  duties  following  fhould  be  impofed  for 
paying  an  intereft  or  annuity,  after  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  ann.  for  all  the  faid  fum,  which  intereft  amounted  to  the 
annual  fum  of  568,279  1.  10  s.  The  duties  conftituting  the 
fund  for  payment  of  the  faid  intereft,  were  all  the  impofi- 
tions  and  duties  upon  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  Eaft-India 
goods,  wrought  filk,  whale-fins,  &c.  granted  by  an  act  of 
the  8th  of  queen  Anne,  'till  the  year  1720,  continued  by  this 
act  to  the  crown  for  ever,  together  with  the  duties  on  can- 
dles, and  money  given  with  apprentices.  And  the  queen 
was  impowered,  by  letters  patent,  to  form  the  faid  creditors, 
interefted  in  the  navy-bills,  &c.  into  a  company,  who,  on 
their  fubfcribing  their  bills,  tickets,  debentures,  &c.  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  joint-ftock,  and  become  members  there- 
of, in  proportion  to  the  fums  due  to  them.  And  the  faid 
corporation  were,  by  the  faid  act,  to  be  vefted  in  the  fole  trade 
to  and  from  all  kingdoms  and  lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  river  Oroonoko,  to  the  fouthernmoft  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  from  the 
fouthernmoft  part  of  the  faid  Terra  del  Fuego,  through  the 
South  Sea,  to  the  northernmoft  part  of  America,  not  exceed- 
ing 300  miles  from  the  continent  on  the  faid  weft  fide  (ex- 

•  cepting  Brazil,  and  other  places  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  the  country  of  Surinam  in  poffeflion  of  the 
States- General)  the  company  to  be  fole  proprietors  of  all 
iflands,  forts,  &c.  which  they  fhould  difcover  within  thefe 
limits,  to  be  held  under  the  annual  rent  of  one  ounce  of  gold. 
The  crown  alfo  was  impowered,  by  letters  patent,  to  direct  a 
flock  to  confift  of  20  s.  in  every  ioo  1.  of  the  capital  ftock  of 
the  company,  to  be  raifed  by  the  members  thereof,  and  em- 
ployed in  improving,  enlarging,  and  carrying  on  the  fifhery 

.  of  this  kingdom,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company. 
In  purfuance  of  this  act,  the  proprietors  of  the  navy-bills, 
tickets,  and  any  debentures  abovefaid,  were  incorporated, 

•  by  the  name  of  The  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great-Bri- 
tain trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America, 
and  for  encouraging  the  Fifhery.  And  on  the  peace  that  fol- 
lowed, anno  17 13,  the  late  queen  transferred  to  the  faid 
company,  the  benefit  of  the  Assiento  Contract  with 
Spain,  which  was  the  furnifhing  the  Spaniards  with  flaves  for 
their  mines  and  plantations  in  America,  by  which  they  were 
alfo  entitled  to  fend  a  large  fhip  annually  with  European 
goods,  confifting  chiefly  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  to  the 


Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  [See  the  article  Assiento  Con- 
tract.] By  an  aft  of  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  the  fum  of 
822,0321.  4  s.  8d.  was  ad  Jed  to  the  capital  ftock  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  to  make  it  upjuft  the  fum  of  10,000,000  1. 
With  this  large  capital,  we  don't  find  that  the  company  ever 
applied  themfelves  to  foreign  trade,  (which  feemed  to  be  the 
principal  defign  of  incorporating  them)  unlefs  in  fending  the 
fhip  above  mentioned  with  European  goods  to  the  Spanifh 
Weft -Indies,  and  furnifhing  the  Spaniards  with  negroes ;  nor 
did  they  make  any  attempt  to  promote  the  fifhery  (another 
grand  defign  in  eftablilhing  this  corporation)  'till  of  late  years, 
and  then  only  by  fending  a  fmall  number  of  fhips  annually 
to  fifh  for  whales;  but  what  they  chiefly  make  a  merit  of  is, 
their  being  inftrumental  to  the  leftening  of  the  national  debt, 
and  rendering  fome  of  thofe  debts  redeemable,  which  could 
not  have  been  redeemed  otherwife,  without  a  breach  of  the 
public  faith.  They  boafted — That  they  had  not  only  added 
above  50  per  cent,  to  the  eftates  of  all  the  old  proprietors  of 
the  ftock,  but  had  been  continually  promoting  the  public 
good,  byfavings  and  reductions  of  intereft. — That  it  appeared 
by  a  ftatute  of  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  that  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany then  amounted  to  10, coo, cool,  for  which  a  yearly 
fund  of  600,000  1.  was  payable  to  them,  after  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  and  that  they  fubmitted  to  accept,  after  Midfum- 
meri7i8,  of  an  annuity  of  500,0001.  being  after  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  fcr  their  ten  millions. — That  the 
company  agreed  alfo  to  advance  the  government  the  fuither 
fum  of  two  millions,  for  the  ciifcharge  of  lctteiy-tickets  that 
carried  6  per  cent,  and  accepted  another  fund  to  pay  them 
an  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  faid  two  millions. 
That  afterwards  the  South  Sea  company  procured  as  many 
annuities,  redeemable,  and  inedeemable,  and  other  public 
debts,  to  be  fubferibed  into  their  flocks,  as  with  their  ori- 
ginal capital  amounted  to  33  millions  ai:d  upwards,  taking 
an  intereft  of  the  government  of  5I.  per  cent,  for  the  prefent, 
and  ftipulated  to  take  4I.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  after  Mid- 
fummer  1727  ;  by  which  reduction  of  intereft,  the  nation 
was  provided  of  a  fund  ufually  called  the  Sinking  Fund  j 
whereby  the  public  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  dif- 
charged  the  whole  debt  within  the  compafs  of  forty  years,  or 
very  little  more,  without  laying  any  new  burthens  on  the 
fubjects. 

And  whereas  it  was  objected  to  them,  that  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  long  annuities,  by  the  company's  redeeming 
them  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  had  brought^  the  nation  in 
debt  three  millions  more  than  it  was  before,  the  annuitants 
not  having  paid  fo  much  money  for  them  by  three  millions; 
the  company  anfwered,  that  the  nation  was  in  debt  on  ac- 
count of  the  annuities,  according  to  the  payment  fhe  was  to 
make  to  the  annuitants,  and  according  to  the  time   fhe  was 
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obliged  to  continue  thofe  payments;  and  if  their  bargain 
makes  no  alteration  in  that  matter,  if  it  neither  adds  to  or 
leffens  thofe  payments,  or  the  time  of  continuing  them,  then 
it  leaves  the  debt  of  the  nation  juft  as  it  found  it,  neither  in- 
creafed  nor  diminifhed  by  it  :  but  if  it  either  leffens  the  an- 
nual payments,  or  fhortens  the  time  of  making  fuch  pay- 
ment, it  muft  be  fo  far  faid  to  kffen  the  national  debt  to  the 
annuitants. 

In  the  year  1716,  there  was  publifhed  a  calculation  of  the 
ftate  of  the  national  debt,  in  which  the  long  annuities  grant- 
ed at  feveral  times  were  ftated  and  valued,  according  to  the 
fums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  them,  which  was  about 
eleven  years  and  a  half  purchafe  for  thofe  in  king  William's, 
and  under  fixteen  yeats  purchafe  for  thofe  in  queen  Anne's, 
time.  This  calculation,  therefore,  ftates  the  debt  of  the 
nation  on  the  account  of  the  annuities  according  to  the  fums 
they  were  firft  granted  at. 

Becaufe  this  could  neither  be  reckoned  the  debt  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  the  annuitants,  nor  the  value  of  the  annui- 
ties. It  could  not  be  reckoned  the  debt  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  the  annuitants,  becaufe  the  nation  had  contracted 
with  them  not  to  pay  them  off"  at  pleafure,  by  returning  them 
the  money  they  at  firft  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  but  in  an 
abfolute  engagement  for  the  payment  of  fuch  annuities  for  a 
certain  term  of  years:  neither  could  it  be  reckoned  the  value 
of  the  annuities,  for  their  value  muft  be  ftated  (as  the  value 
of  every  thing  elfe  muft  be)  not  according  to  what  was  given 
for  them  at  firft,  or  what  they  were  worth  at  that  time,  but 
according  to  what  they  are  worth  at  the  time  they  are  pro- 
pofed  to  be  purchafed  :  for  as  they  then  were  only  of  fuch  a 
value,  becaufe  money  bore  fuch  an  intereft,  fo  if  the  ftate 
of  intereft  is  altered  Imce  that  time,  the  value  of  fuch  an- 
nuities muft  be  in  the  fame  degree  altered  ;  for  their  value 
muft  rife  in  the  fame  degree  that  the  intereft  of  money  de- 
creases, which  was  the  reafon  that  they  were  worth  above  20 
years  purchafe  in  the  year  1720,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
purthafed  at  a  lower  rate,  unlefs  a  power  had  been  taken  in 
pailiament  of  fixing  the  price,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
ftep  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  if  the  public  credit.  The 
flating,  therefore,  the  national  debt  to  the  annuitant  accord- 
ing to  the  fums  firft  given  for  them,  was  a  great  mifiake. 
But  yet  upon  this  foundation,  that  the  degree  of  the  debt  is 
to  be  thus  ftated,  an  argument  is  formed,  that  the  buying  the 
annuities   by   the  South  Sea  company  at  20   years  purchafe, 
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makes  an  addition  to  the  national  debt,  becaufe  here  is 
3,000,0001.  &c.  more  paid  for  them  than  they  were  at  firft 
granted  at.  This  fuppofes  that  the  nation  owed  the  annul 
tants  no  more  than  their  firft  purchafe  money,  and  could 
oblige  them  to  take  it  when  they  pleafed  ;  and  if  this  had 
been  the  cafe,  then  it  mult  have  been  granted  that  the 
3,000,000 1.  &c.  given  by  this  bargain,  had  been  fo  far  an 
increafe  to  the  national  debt. 

But  if  this  fuppofuion  be  contrary  to  the  true  flate  of  the 
cafe,  if  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  given  abfolutely  for  the 
payments  of  fuch  annuities,  and  for  fuch  a  term  of  years, 
then  the  debt  of  the  nation  to  the  annuitants  muft  be  (rated 
according  to  that  grant.  And  then  the  queftion  will  be, 
whether  the  nation  is  upon  better  terms  with  the  annuitants 
by  this  new  bargain,  than  fhe  was  without  it:  and  the  only 
way  to  fee  this  clearly,  is  to  fee  Whether  the  nation  is  to  be 
fooner  quit  of  her  payments  to  the  annuitants,  and  therefore 
to  pay  lefs  to  them  by  virtue  of  this  purchafe,  than  fhe  muft 
have  paid  to  them,  had  they  continued  unpurchafed  in  their 
firft  flate  ?  At  the  time  this  purchafe  was  made,  the  nation 
was  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  annuities  for  about  83 
years. 

If,  therefore,  this  term  of  payment  is  by  this  new  bargain 
reduced  to  a  term  of  years  of  about  half  the  time,  and  this 
be  done  not  by  any  farther  money  advanced  by  the  nation, 
but  only  by  a  change  made  in  the  manner  of  her  payments, 
and  a  change  of  the  date  of  the  annuities,  then  it  muft  be 
very  obvious  how  much  the  nation  is  relieved  in  her  debts  to 
the  annuitants.  The  change  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
payment  is  this  j.  the  South  Sea  company  buy  100 1.  annuity 
with  2000 1.  ftock,  fo  that  the  nation  is  to  pay  intereft  for 
2000!.  ftock  inftead  of  paying  an  annuity  of  iool.  Was 
the  nation  to  continue  this  fame  payment  to  the  ftock,  and 
for  the  fame  term  of  years  that  ihe  was  to  have  continued 
her  payments  to  the  annuities,  then  it  muft  have  been  grant- 
ed, that  fhe  had  neither  leflened  nor  increafed  her  debt  by 
this  bargain. 

But  if  by  virtue  of  this  new  bargain,  and  by  this  change  in 
the  manner  of  the  payments,  that  is,  by  paying  intereft  for 
2000 1.  ftock,  inftead  of  an  annuity  of  100 1.  the  nation  has 
not  only  a  redeemable  debt  to  deal  with,  but  is  alfo  provided 
with  a  fund  fufficient  for  the  redeeming  or  difcharging  of 
20C0I.  ftock  in  about  half  the  time  fhe  was  to  have  paid  the 
annuitants,  then  it  muft  be  equally  granted,  that  Ihe  has  her 
debt  in  this  g-eat  degree  leflened  and  relieved  by  this  bargain. 
Now  what  is  here  only  fuppofed  as  the  effect  of  this  bargain, 
is  the  true  and  real  nature  of  it,  and  fuch  as  it  was  fufficiently 
fitted  to  produce,  which  may  be  thus  made  plainly  to  ap- 
pear. The  nation  pays  intereft  for  2000I.  ftock,  inftead  of 
paying  an  annuity  of  iool.  but  it  is  provided  for  in  this 
contract,  that  in  the  year  1727,"  there  fhoukl  be  a  reduction 
of  intereft  at  one  per  cent.  So  that  inftead  of  the  iool.  an- 
nuity, there  will  be  only  80I.  per  ann.  paid  to  the  2000 1. 
ftock  ;  and  this  abatement  of  intereft,  or  deduction  of  20 1. 
per  ann.  from  the  iool.  annuity,  will  raife  a  fund  fufficient 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  2000 1.  ftock  in  about  half  the  time 
that  thepayment  of  the  annuities  was  to  have  been  continued. 
So  that  by  this  meer  change  of  the  ftate  of  the  debt,  and  the 
manner  of  the  payments,  the  nation  is  enabled  to  difcharge 
the  whole  debt  in  about  34  years  fooner  than  it  could  have 
been  difcharged  had  the  annuities  not  been  thuspurchafed. — 
That  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages  accruing  to  the 
nation  by  the  fcheme  laid  by  the  late  South  Sea  directors,  they 
had  been  evicted  out  of  their  eftates,  however  long  enjoyed, 
and  by  whatever  means  acquired. 

As  to  the  calamities   of  the  year  1720,  which  altered  the 
eftates  of  fo  many  private  perfons,  they  ought  not  to  be  im- 
puted altogether  to  the  directors,  or  to  the  South  Sea  fcheme 
itfelf,  but  to  a  more  general  caufe  ;  for  there  was  not  any  or- 
der of  men  in  the  nation,  that  had  not  fome  fhare  in  help- 
ing forward  that  general  infatuation,  and  to  whom  therefore 
the  common  calamity  ought  to  be  attributed  ;    fo  that  it  I 
might  have  been  juftly  expected,  that  every  order  of  men  in  | 
the  kingdom  fhould   have  been  inclined,  either  to  have  par- 
doned or  gently  punifhed  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  as  they  had 
not  been  mere  fpectators  of.  —  That  had  the  directors  been 
allowed    the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  candid  trial,  they  might 
very  juftly    have   pleaded,  that  they  had  done  nothing  pri- 
vately, or  of  their  own  heads;  that  they  were  driven  into 
all  the  fteps  they  took,  by  the  irrefiftable  temper  of  men  of  all 
orders;  that  they  had  acted  openly  in  the  fight  of  the  legif- 
lature,  and  had  the  orders  and  authority  of  general  courts 
for  all  they  did,  and  their  thanks  after  it  wasdone. 
Another  caufe  the  late  directors  affign  for  the  fudden  rife  of 
their  ftocks,   which   occafioned  the  calamities   in  the  year 
1720,  was  the  Bank  bidding  againft  them.     The  propofition 
made  to  the  parliament  at  nrit,  fay  they,    was  only  for  a  vo- 
luntary fubfeription  of  the   proprietors  of  the    irredeemable 
and  redeemable  debts  into  the   South  Sea  ftock,  at  the  beft 
terms  the  Company  could  agree  with   them   (which  was   no 
more  than  felling  their  ftock  by  fubfeription),  a  method  the 
Bank  has  often  purfued  ;  and  as  the  miniftry  knew  the  com- 
pany had  gained  a  fum  for  their  proprietors,  by  taking  in  p;rt 
of  the  lottery  1710,  theyear  before,  befides  what  they  paid 
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the  government  for  fo  doing,  they  infifted  the  company  fhould 
pay  a  fum  or  money  to  the  government  for  the  liberty  of 
having  the  faid  debts  fubferibed  into  their  ftock. 
Before  this  propofition,  the  Bank  had  been  applied  to  for  un- 
dertaking this  matter,  but  they  refufed  it,  treating  it  with 
contempt.  But  on  the  propofition  being  made  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  they  became  bidders  of  above  five  millions  and 
a  half  to  the  government,  by  which  the  fcheme  firft  propofed 
was  entirely  altered,  the  fame  being  then  put  up  to  the  higheft 
bidders;  which  influenced  the  minds  of  all  forts  of  people 
and  was  the  occafion  of  the  extravagant  rife  of  flocks' 
whereby  all  the  mifchievous  confequences  to  private  perfons 
enfued;  for  it  is  plain  the  nation  has  received  a  ^reat  ad- 
vantage by  it,  and  therefore  the  ill  confequence  can  only  [)c 
the  increaling  fome  perfons  eftates,  and  decreafing  theeftatej 
of  others.  The  fecond  reafi>nof  the  ill  confluences  of  the 
fcheme  was  owing  to  the  bargain  which  the  Bank  folernnly 
made  to  the  South  Sea  company,  'and  never  performed 
whereby  fo  many  perfons  were  mifsled,  and  thereby  very 
greatly  injured. 

The  company  defire  alfo  it  may  be  obferved  further,  that  the 
directors  and  managers  of  that  fcheme  were  never  charged 
with  any  frauds  or  embezzlements  of  the  company's  effects. 
The  late  directors  alfo  in  their  defence,  and  in  order  to  fhew 
how  inftrumental  they  have  been  in  reducing  the  intereft  of 
money,  and  putting  the  national  debt  in  a  way  of  beinp  paid 
off  in  a  few  years,  publifhed  a  treatife,  fliled,  A  true  State 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  &c.  wherein  they  inform  us,  that 
the  method  they  firft  propofed  for  executing  their  fcheme  was 
as  follows : 

The  total  of  their  capital  was  about         -         1.  11,746,000 
Total  of  the  annuities  and  debts  to  be  taken  in  1 

were  about  J  3°>9oi»C0O 

Which  would  make  the  total  of  their  capital       42,727,000 

The  whole  fum  to  be  taken  in  by  the  company  being  fo  large, 
and  confifting  of  annuities  and  debts  of  various  kinds,  it 
was  judged  impracticable  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  time, 
and  that  by  taking  them  in  at  different  times,  prices,  and 
proportions,  the  proprietors  thereof  (through  apprehenfion  of 
being  either  entirely  left  out,  or  of  coming  in  afterwards  at 
a  higher  price)  would  be  quickened  to  make  their  fubferip- 
tions,  whereby  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  would  be  ren-, 
dered  more  eafy  and  certain.  Though  when  the  fcheme  was 
firft  formed,  the  price  of  the  ftock  did  not  exceed  11 61.  to 
1 18  per  cent,  yet  it  was  fuppofed,  if  the  propofal  was  accept- 
ed by  the  parliament,  that  the  acceptance  would  fo  much  in- 
creafe the  credit  of  the  ftdck,  as  the  company  might  be  able 
to  take  in  the  faid  annuities  and  debts,  at  the  rates,  and  in 
the  proportions  herein  after  mentioned  :  and  if  the  Bank  and 
Eaft-India  company,  or  either  of  them,  would  come  in,  they 
were  propofed  to  be  admitted  into  the  firft  fubfeription  at 
130  per  cent,  or  even  lower,  which  would  neverthelefs  have 
increafed  the  profit  to  the  South  Sea  company.  But  as  their 
coming  in  was  uncertain,  the  calculation  was  made  only 
upon  tne  other  annuities  and  debts,  viz. 

6,500,00c  Annuities   and  debts,  fubferibed 

at  1 30  per   cent,  for   th 

would  produce  ftock  to 

fcribers 
7,000,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  140  per  cent.  \ 

would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  * 


ubfcribedl 
le  ftock,  I . 
»  the  fub-  I 


7,500,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  150  per  cent.  I, 
would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  ' 

9,981,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  160  percent, 
would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers 


i 


.  5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,238,125 


30,981,000  Total  ftock  to  the  fubferibers     -     21,238,125 
Stock  gained  to  the  company     -       9,742,875 


S 


Total  ftock  to   the  company  for 

the  annuities  and  other  debts  to  S  30,981,000 

be  taken  in 

Then  the  capital  would  ftand  thus  : 

Proprietors  old  capital 

Proprietors    new  capital  by  fub-  ) 

fcription  -         -  J 

Total  proprietors  flock 
Stock  belonging  to  their  company 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  gai 
ed  by  their  fubfeription 


njro 


11,246,000 
21,238,125 

1  -    i»  ■      —1      ■  ■    — 

32,984,125 
9.742,875 


Total  capital  as  above  -  42,727,000 

9,742,875,  Stock  to  be  fold  by  the  company,  }  no  c 

at  160  per  cent,  amoun's  to  in  money     -      J     ^'5     ' 
Out  of  which  deduct  to  be  paid  to  the  public         3,500,000 


Reft  nett  profit  to  the  company 
The  company's  funds  or  income,  for  about  7 
38,600,0001.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann.     -     } 
For  4, 127,000!.  at  4  per  cent,  per  ann. 


12,088,600 

1,930,000 

165,080 

Total 


sou 


sou 


Total  of  the  company's  income,  befides  the  al- 
lowance to  them  for  charges  of  manage- 
ment        - 

81.  percent,  for  adividend  upon  32,984,1251.  / 
proprietor.-  ftock  comes  to  j 

Towards  which  the  company's  income  would  be   2,095,080 


\ 


I. 


2,085,080 
2,638,730 


Wanting  to  make  an  annual  dividend  of  8  percent.  543,650 

Which,  by  the  gradual  felling  the  ftock,  and  what  the  com- 
pany gained  on  the  fubfeription,  would  have  fupplied  the 
fame  for  above  12  years :  befote  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  was  fuppofed,  the  benefit  of  their  trade  to  Africa,  and  the 
grants  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  French  part  pf  St.  Chri- 
ftopher's,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  perpetuated 
the  dividend,  if  not  to  have  enlarged  it.  But  the  commons 
objecting  againft  giving  the  South  Sea  company  the  African 
trade,  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  Which  was  the  French  part  of 
St  Chriftopher's,  the  South  Sea  company  were  prevailed  with 
to  leave  thofe  advantages  out  of  their  propofals,  which  were 
the  fubftantial  things  to  have  fupported  their  credit;  but  ftill 
with  aflurance  from  thofe  in  the  Administration,  of 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  them  for  the  com- 
pany: But  the  price  of  South  Sea  ftock,  from  the  time  of  ac- 
cepting their  propofals  to  the  paffing  the  act,  rifing  very  con- 
fiderably,  and  the  Bank  and  theirfriendsal  waysoppofing  what- 
ever appeared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
they  could  never  obtain  thofe  advantageous  grants,  which 
they  had  much  depended  on  (as  folid  fupports  to  the  ftock) 
though  they  frequently  importuned  and  preiled  the  miniftry 
for  the  fame. 

The  extraordinary  rife  of  the  South  Sea  ftock  before  the  pafT- 
ingthe  act,  together  with  the  oppofition  of  the  Bank,  having 
defeated  the  company  of   thofe  grants  and  fettlements  which 
they  had  depended  upon  as  the  (olid    fupports  of  the   ftock, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  nothing  was  left  them  but  the  opi- 
nion of   mankind  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  act,   which 
put  them  unJer  a  more  than  ordinary  neceffity  of  complying 
with  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people ;  and,  therefore, 
though  their  original  defigns  and  intentions  were  to  have  no 
fubferiptions  but  of  the  feveral  annuities  and  debts  that  were 
to  be  taken  in,  yet  there  being,  immediately  after  paffing  of 
the  act,  a  prevailing  notion  among  many  of  the  proprietors 
and  others  without  doors  (for  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  di- 
rectors) of  taking  in  money    fubferiptions ;  and  this  opinion 
growing  univerfal,  the  directors   found  themftves  under    a 
neceflity  to  depart  from  the  method  they  had  firft  intended  to 
proceed  in,  and  to  begin  the  execution  of  the  act  with  a  mo- 
ney fubfeription;  to  which  they  were    the   more    ealily   in- 
duced, finding  the  method   prefcribed  by  the  act  would  re- 
quire a  great  many  months  to  effect  the  uking  in  but  a  part  of 
thofe   public  debts;  and    that  unforefeen  accidents  might  fo 
reduce  the  price  of  ftocks,  as  wholly  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  act,  and  yet  the  company  would  remain  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  paying  to  the  pubic  4,667,000!.  though  no  part 
of  the  act  fhould  be  executed. 

A  further  inducement  to  admit  of  a  money  fubfeription  was, 
that  they  might  be  thereby  enabled  to  pay  off  fuch  of  the  re- 
deemable debts,  and  to  offer  money  to  fuch  of  the  annuitants, 
as  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  take  ftock  for  the  fame,  they  not 
being  then  certain,  there  would  be  fuch  an  univerfal  difpofi- 
tion in  thofe  proprietors    to  accept  ftock  for  their  debts  and 
annuities,  as  afterwards  appeared  ;  but  when  that  difpofition< 
did  appear,  the  directors  had  no  occafion  to  apply  the  money 
to  that  ufe.     By  thefe  and   the  like  confiderations,  the  di- 
rectors were  prevailed  on   to  open  a  money   fubfeription  at 
300  per  cent,  with  diftant  times  of  payment,  and  without 
limiting  the  fum  to  be  taken  in,  ftocks  being  then  285  per 
cent. 

The  method  they  proceeded  in  was,  that  every  director  took 
the  names  of  thofe  perfons  who  applied  to  them,  and  the 
fums  for  which  they  defired  to  be  admitted  into  that  fubferip- 
tion ;  which,  when  brought  together,  amounted  to  fo  large  a 
fum,  and  the  names  were  of  fo  confiderable  perfons,  that 
though  their  firft  intention  was  to  have  had  that  fubfeription 
for  no  more  than  one  million,  or  at  moft  one  million  and  an 
half;  and  though  they  permitted  no  perfon  to  have  more  than 
4000 1.  and  the  fums  defired  were  generally  reduced,  yet  the 
directors  found  they  could  not  bring  the  fubfeription  to  a  lefs 
fum  than  2,250,0001.  without  giving  fuch  difguft,  as  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  company. 

The  firft  money  fubfeription  being  thus  fixed,  and  the  fum  it 
,  amounted  to  being  6,7  50,000  1.  of  which  60  percent,  being 
1,350,0001.  paid  down,  the  directors  thought  this  fubferip- 
tion a  fufficient  fund  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  reft  of  the 
act,  and  accordingly  came  to  an  unanimous  refolution  of  tak- 
ing no  more  money  fubferiptions. 

But  this  fubfeription  foon  felling  out  at  a  confiderable  profit, 
it  cannot  be  forgot  how  impatient  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  were  for  another  money  fubfeription,  and  by  their 
importunity  did  prevail  on  the  directors  to  agree  the  28th  of 
April  to  open  one,  which  was  done  on  the  30th  of  the  fame 
month  at  400  per  cent,  of  which  40  per  cent,  was  paid  down  ; 
and  the  fame  dav  refolved  it  as  their  opinion,  nemine  contra- 
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dicente,  not  to  take  any  further  Subscription  in  Money. 
This  fubfeription  was  intended  a'fo  not  to  exce  d  a  million, 
but  the  application  to  get  into  it  was  fuch,  that  when  the  di- 
rectors came  to  exam  me  the  names  and  fums  demanded,  they 
found  they  could  not  reduce  it  under  a  million  and  half,  with- 
out giving  the  gteatcft  offence. 

But  the  directors  thoughts  being  intent  upon  executing  the 
act  according  to  their  fit  ft  defign,  by  taking  in  the  annuities 
and  redeemables,  efpecially  the  former,  on  which  the  par- 
liament had  laid  fo  great  ftrefs;  they  (the  fame  day  it  was 
agreed  to  open  the  fecond  money  fub  cription)  previoufly 
refolved  on  a  fubfeription  for  the  annuities ;  which  met  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  few  days  above  two-thirds  of  them 
were  brought  in,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  (the  price  of  ftock 
being  then  375  per  cent.)  the  directors  fixed  the  price  for  the 
fubfenbed  annuities  at  32  years  purchafe,  to  be  paid  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

For  iool.  per  ann. 
Stock  700I.  at  375  per  cent,  which  amounts  to         1.  2625 
In  money  and  the  company's  bonds  -  -  575 


Total  for  iool.  per  ann.    -    3200 

This  gave  great  fatisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the 
ftock  and  fubfeription   advanced    fo  faft,  that  when  the  par- 
liament rofe,  the    ftock  was  at  near  800  per   cent,  and  the 
fecond  fubfeription  f  >ld  for  500  per  cent,  profit. 
At  this  time  the  price  of  ftock  being  about  800  per  cent,  and 
the  fecond  fubfcriptionjelling  forabout500per  cent,  advance, 
and  great  numbers  of  thofe  who  defired  to  be  admitted  into 
the  third  fubfeription,  having  requefted    it  at    1000  per  cent. 
the  directors  thought  they  could  not  fet  it  at  a  lefs  price  ;  but 
they  allowed  fuch  times  of  payment,  as  with  the  Midfummer 
dividend  reduced  it  to  about  800  per  cent.     This  met  with 
no  blame  from  any  perfon  at  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
univerfal  a;  probation  ;  as  appears  by  the  price  this  third  fub- 
feription bore,  it  foon  Telling  at  300  per  c«it.  profit. 
When  this  fubfeription  was  completed,   the   directors  came 
again  to  a  refolution  of  taking  no  more  money  fubferiptions, 
and  applied  themfelves  to  take  in  the  remainder  of  the  annui- 
ties and   redeemables.     To  which  end,  on   the  8th  of  July 
they  agreed  to  open  their  books  on  the  12th  of  that  month, 
to  take   in  part  of  them  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
in  a  few  days,  moft  of  the  irredeemables  and  annuities  Hand- 
ing out  were  fubferibed  :  but  fome  of  the  proprietors  of  thofe 
debts  and  annuities,  by  reafon  of  their  abfence,  or  other  im- 
pediments,  not  having  an  opportunity  'to  fubferibe  before  the 
books  were  fhut,  made  great  application  to  the  directors  to  be 
admitted  ;  who,  being  unwilling  to  complete  the  execution  of 
the  act  with  as  much  expedition  as  they  could,  did,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  refolve  to  open    books  on  the  4th  of  Auguft 
following,  for  taking  in  the  remainder  of  thefe  debts  and  an- 
nuities, and  moft   of  thofe  which   were  ftanding   out  were 
then  brought  in. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  the  price  of  ftock,  inclufiveof  the 
Midfummer  dividend,  was  upwards  of  goo  per  cent,  which 
made  the  ftock,  exclufive  of  that  dividend,  about  820  per 
cent.  The  directors  agreed  to  fix  the  price  of  the  fubferibed 
lone;  annuities  at  36  years  purchafe,  and  the  redeemables  at 
105  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  ftock  to  be  given  for  the  fame 
at  800  per  cent,  fo  that  the  redeemables,  confidering  they 
were  taken  in  at  105  per  cent,  had  the  ftock  at  about  60  per 
cent,  under  the  current  price,  which  gave  general  fatisfaction 
at  that  time. 

It  farther  appeared,  that  the  terms  allowed  for  the  annuities 
and  redeemables  which  were  fubferibed,  were  very  fatisfactory, 
becaufe  they  were  fold  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  un- 
fubferibed  ;  and  fome  time  after  this  price  was  declared  in  the 
Gazette,  many  confiderable  proprietors  of  the  unfubferibed 
annuities  and  debts  preffed  and  afked  it  as  a  favour  to  be,  and 
were  accordingly  admitted  to  fubferibe,  and  particularly  feve- 
ral foreigners  and  merchants,  intrufled  here  by  them,  for  their 
ufe.     Although  the  directors  had  come  to  feveral  refolutions 
againft  any    further  money-fubferiptions,    thofe  refolutions 
were  not  fufficient   to  Item   the  repeated  application  for  the 
fame,  from  multitudes  of  all    ranks ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  ftock  began  to  clamour  at  their  not  being  admitted  to  a 
fhare  of   their  proportions  in    the  former  fubfeription,  and 
fome  of  them  threatened  to  demand  a  general  court,  to  order 
that  the  proprietors  might  be  admitted  to  a  fubfeription  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  ftock;  which  obliged  the  directors  to  take 
that  matter  into  confideration  :  and   the  fame  day  on  which 
they  fixed  the  price  of   ftock  for  the  two  laft  fubferiptions  of 
the  annuities  and  redeemables,  they  agreed  to  take  a  fubferip- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  on  ftock,  for  the  proprietors  only,  the 
ftock  in  fuch  fubferiptions  to  be   valued  at  iocol.  per  cent, 
which,  at  that  time,  gave   great  pleafure  and  fatisfaction    to 
the  proprietors,  and  40  per  cent,  was  offered  for  the  privilege 
of  that  fubfeription. 

But  this  did  not  take  off  the  applications  for  another  money- 
fubfeription  to  all  perfons  indifferently,  to  which  the  directors 
fhewed  a  great  unwillingnefs;  but,  by  the  continued  folici- 
tations  of  multitudes  of  all  degrees,  and  from  all  parts,  they 
at  length  confented  to  open  a  fourth  money-fubfeription,  on 
10  A  ti»e 
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the  24th  of  Auguft,  at  ioool.  percent,  exclufive  of  the  Mid- 
fummer  dividend  (the  third  fubfcription  then  felling  at  about 
300 1.  per  cent,   advance)  but,  to  prevent  this  fubfcription 
running  to  an  exceffive  fum,  they  agreed  that  one  fifth  part, 
being  200 1.  per  cent,  fhould    be  paid  down,  and  none   be 
admitted  but  thofe  who  brought  their  money  that  very  day. 
The   eagernefs  for  this  fubfcription  was  fo  great,  that  not- 
withftanding  this  precaution,  and  the  directors  full  intention 
that  this  fubfcription  fhould  not  exceed  a   million,  yet,  in  a 
few  hours,  there  was  i,?.oo,oool.  fubfcribed,  although  many 
were  excluded,  who  preffed  very  earneftly  to  come  in.    Had 
not  the   directors  taken  that    precaution  in  relation  to  this 
fourth  fubfcription,  it  would  probably  have  fwelled  to  a  larger 
fum  than  the  third,  as  is  manifeft  not  only  by  the  eager  filling 
fo  great  a  fum  (as  is  mentioned)  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  and  the 
numberlefs  letters  the  directors  received  from  perfons  who  de- 
nted to  be  admitted  into  it,  but  alfo   by  a  memorable  reply 
that  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  fince  dead,  made  to  them,  upon 
their  informing  him  of  the  method  they  intended  to  proceed 
in,  who  thereupon  told  them,  That  he  himfelf  had  a  lift  for 
above  a  million  for  that   fubfcription,  and  that  therefore,  if 
they  would  proceed  in  the  method  they  had  propofed,  with- 
out taking  in  lifts,  as  they  had  done  in  the  third  fubfcription, 
he  defired    that  they  would  publifh  an  advertifement  in   the 
Daily   Courant,  That  it  was  not  in  his  power   to  ferve  his 
friends ;  that  thereby  he  might  clear  himfelf  of  the  clamour 
and  charge  that  would  arife  againft  him  for  having  neglected 
them. 

As  to  the  fubfcriptions  for  20  per  cent,  to  be  limited  to  the 
proprietors  only,  the  fame  was  afterwards  (for  feveral  reafons) 
thought  fit,  by  the  general  court,  to  be  omitted.    The  fpring 
of  the  money- fubfcriptions  arofe  from  without  doors,  and  not 
from  the  directors  themfelves,  as  already  mentioned  ;  and 
one  may  venture  to  fay,  thofe  fubfcriptions  were  countenanced 
by  the  parliament;  for  that,  after  the  firft  money  fubfcription 
was  taken  in,  there  having  arifen  fome  doubts  concerning  the 
validity  thereof,  the  parliament  were  pleafed  to  pafs  a  claufe 
in  the  act,  for  eftablifhingthe  two  infurance  companies,  con- 
firming not  only  the  fubfcription  taken,  but  alfo  all  fuch  fub- 
fcriptions as  fhould  after  be   taken,  and  to  make  the  receipts 
that  fhould  be  given  out  for  the  fame  affignable  in  law,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  without  authority  of  parliament. 
They  obferve  further,  that  by  the  original  fcheme,  the  high- 
eft  calculation  of  the  flock  was  160I.  per  cent,  and  that  ad- 
vance fupported  by  fuch  beneficial  grants  to  the  company,  which, 
if  purfued  and  ripened  into  actual  execution,  would  have  kept 
the  ftock  at  leaft  to  that  price,  without  being  detrimental  to 
anv.     But   feveral  public  advantages  would   necelTarily  have 
arifen  therefrom  ;  as,  firft,  the  bringing  the  annuities  into  a 
ftate  of  redemption,  which  had  been  always  thought  an  in- 
furmountable   obftacle  to  getting  the   nation    out  of  debt. 
Secondly,  The  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts  from 
5  to  4  per  cent,  and  thereby  increafing  the  finking  fund  above 
540,oool.    per  ann.  by  which  the  whole  debt  of  the  nation 
might  have  been  paid  off  in  about  24  years.     Thirdly,   The 
lowering  the  common    rate  of    intereft,  which  would    foon 
have  followed  as  a  neceffary  confequence  thereof.     Fourthly, 
The  trade  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in- 
creafed,  by  the  peopling  and  cultivating  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  French   part  of  St  Chriftopher's  ;  and  efpecially  by  en- 
larging and  opening  the  trade  to  Africa  into  the  Inland 
Parts  of  the  Continent,  which  has  never  yet  been  done, 
whereby  they  could  fcarce  have  failed  of  difcovering  the  many 
rich  gold  mines  which  unqueftionably  are  there,  and  from 
thence  an  immenfe  treafure  might  have  been  brought  into  this 
kingdom. 

The  South  Sea  directors,  in  the  year  172(5,  infifted  further, 
that  the  fcheme  was  originally  formed  with  a  defign  of  great 
advantage  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  original  proprietors, 
and,  notwithftanding  it  received  many  alterations  between  its 
firft  formation  and  paffing  into  an  act,  and  that  the  execution 
of  that  act  has  been  attended  with  many  misfortunes;  never- 
thelefs  there  ftill  flow  therefrom  many  and  great  benefits,  as 
well  to  the  public,  as  to  the  original  proprietors  :  and  yet  the 
directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  are  punifhed  in  a  manner 
beyond  any  precedent  known  in  England,  whilft  the  projec 
tors  and  managers  of  the  innumerable  Bub  b  l  e  s  fet  up,  even 
without  any  legal  foundation,  and  with  no  other  intention 
than  that  of  fi  aud  and  cheat,  have  not  been  fo  much  as  called 
rfi  queftion.  [See  the  articles  Actions  and  Bubbles.] 

A  Schedule  of  thelateDiRECTORS  refpedtive  Estates, 
with  their  refpedtive  Allowances  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  the  Sums  taken  from  them. 
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The  nett  value  of 
the  eftates  of  the 
directors,  by  the 
report  of  the  fe- 
cret  committee. 

Their 
allow- 
ance for 
fubfift- 
ence. 

The  fines,  or  fums 
taken  from  each 
director. 

SirJohnFellows 
Mr  Joye 
Mr  Aftell 

1.         s.      d. 
243,099  —     6 
40,105     2  — 
27,750  19    8| 

1. 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1.          s.      d. 

233,099  —     6 
35,105     2  — 
17,750   19    8^ 

} 


Sir  Lambert  } 
Blackwell-  \ 
Sir  John  Blunt 
Sir  R.  Chaplin 
Mr  Chefter      - 
SirWChapman 
Mr  Child     -  - 
Mr  Delaport  - 
Mr  Edmonfon 
Mr  Eyles    -    - 
Mr  Gibbon     - 
Mr  Gore    -    - 
Sir  William 
Hammond 
Mr  Hawes 
Mr  Houlditch 
Mr  Hot  fey      - 
Sir  J.  Jacobfon 
SirThe.Janffen 
Mr  Ingram     - 
Sir  J.  Lambert 
SirHar.Mafters 
Mr  Morley     - 
Mr  Page    -    - 
Mr  Raymond 
Mr  Read    -    - 
Mr  Reynolds 
Mr  Sawbridge 
Mr  Tillard 
Mr  Turner 
Mr  Surman 
Mr  Grigfby 


The  nett  value  of 
the  eftates  of  the 
directors,  ,by  the 
report  of  the  fe 
cret  committee. 


1.    s. 
83,529  17 

183,349  10 

45.875  M 

140,372  15 

39,i6r  6 

52'437  19 

'7. IS1  4 

5>365  — 
34,326  16 

106,543  5 

38,936  15 

22,707  4 

40,031  — 
39,527  10 
19,962  5 
11,481  4 
243,244  3 

'6,795  — 
72,508  1 

11,814  12 

1,869  10 

34,817  12 

64»373  6 
r  17  297  16 

18,368  12 

77.254  » 
19,175  14 

*7 
10 

6 
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112,321 
31,687 
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5 
6 

8i 

1 

6 


2 

2; 
4 

3 
11 

5 
3t 

3 
3 
3 

2 
8 

4 
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Their 
llow- 
ance  for 
fubfift- 
ance. 


1. 
15,000 

5>°oo 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

3,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

11,000 

50,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,800 

10,000 

30,000 

10,  OOO 

14,000 

5,000 

15,000 

800 

5,000 

2,000 


The  fines,  or  fums 
taken  from  each 
director. 


1. 

68,529 

'78.349 
35.875 

'30.372 
29,161 

42,437 
7. '5' 

2.365 
14,326 

96.543 
18,936 
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81 
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6 

I 
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2 
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1     5 
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ro    3 

12     3i 
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16  — 

12      21 

1 

1     8 
14    4 

17  6 
10  — 

6  — 


This  act  for  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates  was  founded  up- 
on the  following  refolutions  of  the  lords  and  commons,  viz. 
2  February,  1720,  refolved  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  That 
the  South-Sea  directors  declaring  30  per  cent,  dividend  for 
the  half  year  ending  at  Chriftmas,  and  50  per  cent,  per  ann. 
for  12  years  after,  was  a  villainous  artifice,  to  defraud  and 
delude  his  Majefty's  good  fubjects. 

16  February,  1720, 

The  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made  their 
report,  from  whence  it  appeared  that  the  following  portions 
of  South-Sea  ftock  were  taken  in  for  the  feveral  perfons  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1. 

50,000 


10  000 
10,000 
10,000 
30,000 
10,000 
20,000 


For  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury,  at  the  requeftof  James  Craggs,  fen.  Efq. 
For  the  duchefs  of  Kendall 
For  the  countefs  of  P.         - 
For  the  two  nieces  of  the  duchefs  of  Kendall 
For  Mr  Craggs  fenior         - 
For  Charles  Stanhope,  Efq; 
For  the  Swordblade  company 

It  appeared  alfo,  that  Mr  Aiflabie,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  great  quantities  of  the  South- Sea  ftock  given 
him,  and  that  a  great  deal  more  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
members  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

18  February,   1720, 

Refolved,  That  the  fetting  the  ftock  to  fale  by  fubfcriptions, 
at  high  prices,  above  the  intrinfic  value,  by  the  directors, 
was  a  grofs  and  notorious  fraud,  and  one  great  caufe  ©f  the 
finking  the  public  credit,  and  bringing  upon  the  nation  the 
diftrefs  it  at  prefent  labours  under. 

Refolved,  That  the  advifing  the  late  directors  to  fet  the  ftock 
to  fale  by  fubfcriptions,  at  high  and  extravagant  dividends 
abovefaid,  by  any  perfons  in  the  administration,  was  a  noto- 
rious breach  of  thetruft  repofed  in  them,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  Majefty's  government,  and  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom. 

20  February, 

Refolved,  That  the  taking  in,  or  holding  of  ftock,  by  the 
South-Sea  company,  for  the  benefit  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  perfon  in  the  adminiftration,  while  the  company's 
propofals,  or  bill,  was  depending,  without  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, or  fecurity,  for  the  acceptance,  or  payment,  for 
fuch  ftock;  and  the  company's  paying,  or  allowing,  fuch 
perfons  the  difference  arifing  by  the  advanced  price  of  the 
ftocks,  were  corrupt,  infamous,  and  dangerous  practices, 
highly  reflecting  on  the  honour  and  juftice  of  parliament,  and 
deftruaive  of  the  intereft  of  his  Majefty's  government. 

The 


sou 


sou 


The  Commons  taking  into  their  confideration  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  fecret  committee  which  related  to  John  Aifla- 
bie,  Efq;  a  member  of  that  Houfe,  Mr  Aiflabie  was  heard  in 
his  defence  ;  and  it  being  plainly  proved  that  he  had  caufed  a 
book  of  accounts  between  him  and  Mr  Hawes  to  be  burned, 
and  given  him  a  difcharge  for  the  ballance,  amounting  to 
840,000  I.  it  wasrefolvedneminecontradicentc  (among  other 
things)  That  the  faid  John  Aiflabie  had  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted the  dangerous  and  deftructive  execution  of  the  late 
South-Sea  fcheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit, 
and  had  combined  with  the  late  directors  of  the  South-Sea 
company  in  their  pernicious  practices,  to  the  detriment  of 
great  numbers  of  his  Majefty's  fubjects,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
public  credit,  and  the  trade  of  this  kingdom.  They  refolved, 
alfo,  That  he  fhould  be  expelled  the  Houfe,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  reftraining  him  from 
o-oing  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  alienating  his  eftate,  as 
was  done  in  cafe  of  the  directors. 

REMARKS. 

The  oppofers  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme  fuggefted,  That  the 
confifcation  of  the  dire&ors  eftates  by  the  legiflature  was  far 
from  being  unjuft;  nay,  it  is  affirmed,  that  fuch  indulgence 
never  was  (hewn  before  to  people  in  their  circumftances  ;  for 
though  it  fhould  be  admitted'  that  they  were  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  finking  fund,  that  they  put  the  debt  of  the 
nation  in  a  way  of  being  paid,  and  rendered  thofe  annuities 
redeemable  which  before  were  irredeemable,  yet  it  was  done 
by  fuch  methods  as  ought  never  to  be  countenanced  or  en- 
couraged. Had  they  not  given  out  that  they  were  able  to 
makelfuch  high  dividends,  the  annuitants  had  never  been 
drawn  in  to  fubferibe  their  annuities,  and  others  to  purchafe 
flocks  at  thofe  advanced  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
company  had  great  advantages  by  the  public  debts  being  fub- 
fcribed,  and  by  the  high  price  at  which  their  flocks  were  pur- 
chafed  ;  but  what  was  the  company's  gain,  was  the  lofs  of 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands ;  nor  does  the  competition  of  the 
bank  at  all  excufe  the  rafhnefs  of  the  South-Sea  company,  in 
bidding  fo  vail  a  fum  for  the  fcheme  as  they  were  confeious 
could  never  be  paid,  by  any  gains  the  company  could  fairly 
make.  They  had,  it  is  true,  improved  their  original  flock, 
by  taking  in  the  debts  ;  the  bank  faw  it,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  engroffed  thofe  debts,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  the 
company  was  fo  fond  of  them:  but  one  would  think  both  the 
one  and  the  other  infatuated,  as  well  as  the  people,  to  bid  fo 
many  millions  as  they  did  for  the  execution  of  the  fcheme. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  feeing  thefe  great  bodies  bidding 
againit  each  other,  did  contribute  to  the  advancing  the  price 
of ftock;  and  if  it  mould  be  admitted  that  the  bank  had  their 
fhare  in  abufing  the  people,  and  inducing  them  to  part  with 
their  fortunes,  to  purchafe  what  had  no  exiftence  in  nature, 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  this  ftep  of  the  bank  can  excufe 
the  South-Sea  company,  who  led  the  way  to  all  thefe  extra- 
vagancies :  and  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
long  annuities  could  ever  have  been  prevailed  on  to  fubferibe 
them,  or  other  people  to  have  given  3  or  400  1.  for  100 1. 
ftock,  if  they  had  not  been  afTuied  by  the  directors  it  was 
worth  fo  much,  and  that  they  could  make  dividends  in  pro- 
portion to  thefe  prices  ? 

The  merit,  therefore,  of  procuring  the  annuities  to  be  fub- 
fcribed,  which  before  were  irredeemable,  by  giving  out  that 
their  ftock  was  worth  more  than  it  really  was  (fay  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  fcheme)  was  no  more  than  the  merit  of  a  fharper; 
for,  had  not  the  annuitants  been  deceived  in  the  value,  they 
never  would  have  fubferibed,  and,  though  the  bringing  them 
in  might  leflen  the  national  debt,  and  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  company,  yet,  as  it  was  accomplished  by  deceit- 
ful arts,  has  very  little  merit  in  it,  the  government  may  be 
very  little  gainers  by  the  fcheme,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  the  original  ftock  :  but  if  this  gain  has  arifen  from  the 
lofTes  innocent  people  have  fuflained,  who  confided  in  the 
veracity  and  probity  of  the  directors,  and  who  depended  up- 
on it  that  the  ftock  was  of  the  value  they  fet  upon  it,  what 
excufe  they  can  make  for  their  conduct,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
That  there  has  been  only  a  revolution  of  mens  private  eflates 
and  fortunes,  and  that  what  one  has  loft  another  has  gained, 
may  be  true  ;  but  the  queftion  is,  by  what  means  the  lofers 
were  induced  to  part  with  their  fortunes,  and  beggar  their 
families  ?  Whether  the  annuitants  were  not  deceived  in  the 
value  of  ftock  when  they  fubferibed,  by  the  directors  fetting 
a  high  price  upon  it,  and  alluring  them  they  could  divide  20, 
30,  nay  50  per  cent  ?  What  fatisfaction  is  it  to  a  man,  that 
he  was  tricked  into  a  difadvantageous  contract,  and  not 
forced  into  it?  How  is  public  credit  fupported  better  the  one 
way  than  the  other  ? 

As  to  the  trade  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies,  by  the  South-Sea 
company,  though  it  appeared  at  firft  view  very  beneficial,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  exported  the  manufactures  of  Great-  Britain,  and 
received  treafure  (chiefly)  in  return  ;  yet  this  (it  is  faid)  was 
done  with  as  great  advantage  formerly,  by  the  way  of  Cadiz 
and  the  flota ;  and  that  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  com- 
pany's agents  in  America  have  been  one  principal  occafion  of 
the  ill  ufage  we  have  met  with  on  that  fide  for  many  years  paft. 


The  eftablifhing  a  fifhery,  which  was  another  grand  motive 
for  erecting  the  South  Sea  company,  has  been  no  lefs  neg- 
lected than  traffic  :  they  employed  24  flips,  indeed,  for  fome 
years,  but  their  agents  and  officers  managed  fo  ill,  that  they 
brought  the  company  greaijy  in  debt  upon  that  article  ; 
whereupon  they  laid  it  down',  though  it  be  one  of  the  molt 
beneficial  fifheries  the  Dutch  are  engaged  in.  Thofe  who  have 
their  fortunes  in  South- Sea  frock,  content  thcmfelves,  atpre- 
fent,  with  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  funds  fettled  upon 
them  ;  and  fome  of  the  muft  wealtl  y  of  the  proprietors,  find 
means  to  increafe  their  fortunes  by  ftock-jobbing.  They 
feem  to  have  perfectly  forgot  the  original  defign  of  their  in- 
ftitution ;  namely,  their  fending  colonies  to  South-America, 
and  putting  in  for  a  fhare  in  the  rich  traffic  of  the  South-Seas, 
which  has  been  hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  this  company  had  exerted  them- 
feives  in  commerce,  inflead  of  being  made  the  tools  of  men 
in  power,  who  made  a  facrifice  of  the  directors  to  fave  them- 
felves.  For  this  really  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  upon  an  impar- 
tial review  of  this  extraordinary  affair;  and  which  might  be 
made  very  apparent  from  fome  anecdotes  now  before  me, 
which  may  one  day  fee  the  light  in  another  ftiape,  fince  I 
have  not  room  for  them  here. 

True  it  is,  that  many  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced 
in  commercial  affairs,  looked  upon  the  South-Sea  company, 
confidered  as  an  inftitution  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
Spanish  Indies,  as  a  romantic  and  chimerical  project,  and 
ruinous,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  the  national  traffic,  though 
the  projector  of  it  was  cried  up  by  his  flatterers,  as  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  genius  ;  as  a  perfon  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing, experience,  and  great  fagacity  in  public  bufinefs.—  This 
feems  to  be  apparent,  from  the  preamble  of  the  act  for  erect- 
ing this  company,  which  is  as  follows. 

'  Whereas  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  increafe  of  the  ftrength 
and  riches  thereof,  and  for  the  vending  the  product  and  ma- 
nufactuies,  goods  and  merchandizes  of,  or  brought  into,  this 
kingdom,  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  a  trade  fhould 
be  carried  on  to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  in  Ame- 
rica, within  the  limits  herein  after  mentioned ;  which  can- 
not be  fo  fecurely  carried  on,  as  by  a  corporation  with  a  joint 
ftock,  exclusive  of  all  others:  now,  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  all  and  every  the  perfon  or  perfons,  who 
fhall  be  or  become  members  of  the  faid  company  or  corpora- 
tion, to  be  erected  as  aforefaid  ;  and  to  the  end  and  intent 
that  a  trade  to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America, 
within  the  limits*  herein  after  mentioned,  may  be  carr  cd  on 
and  promoted  for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  this  kingdom  $ 
be  it  enacted,  &c.' 

*  What  the  nation  was  to  expect  from  the  flupendous  trade 
that  was  pretended  to  be  earned  on  by  this  company,  may 
be  feen  in  a  treatife  publifhed  in  the  year  171  1,  intitled, 
A  View  of  the  Coalts,  Countries,,  and  Wands,  within  the 
Limits  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  &c. 

It  is  plain  here,  that  the  company  by  its  firft  inftitution  was 
to  have  an  exclufive  trade,  and  that  our  people  of  Jamaica, 
by  this  very  act,  are  deprived  of  the  trade  to  the  South-Sea, 
which  was  to  the  great  advantage  of  themfelves  and  the  whole 
nation  :  fothat  this  act  for  erecting  this  exclufive  company  of 
traders,  deprived  the  nation  of  a  very  beneficial  commerce. 
And,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  gain  of  the  com- 
pany, it  could  not  be  all  profit  to  the  nation  ;  only  fo  much 
could  be  efteemed  the  gain  of  the  nation,  as  the  gain  of  the 
company  exceeded  that  of  the  Jamaica  merchants. 
But  what  the  company's  gain  has  been,  and  what  the  lofs  of 
the  Jamaica  merchants  has  really  been,  is  notorious  enough  not 
to  need  animadverfion.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  com- 
pany could  hope  for  any  profit  by  this  exclufive  trade.  They 
were  to  build  Fokts  and  Castles  in  the  South -Sea,  for 
their  fecurity  in  countriesalready  fettled  by  ourenemies,  at  fuch 
a  charge,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  this  kingdom.  They 
might,  perhaps,  as  well  have  thought  of  building  caflles  in 
the  air :  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  we  might  well  be  allowed 
to  efleem  this  project  as  romantic  and  chimerical.  It  was 
giving  up  the  certain  profit  of  the  Jamaica  trade,  to  that 
imaginary  one  of  a  company,  which  was  fo  far  from  having 
any  profpedt  of  advantage  by  it,  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  lofing  ftock  and  block. 

It  is  true,  the  Jamaica  traders  were  not  excluded,  but  only 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  fouthwards,  and  from  the  South-Sea  j 
they  had  ftill  left  the  places  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  them- 
felves. But  the  profit  they  annually  introduced  from  the 
South- Sea  was  confiderable,  and  the  company's  act  gave  it  up 
for  nothing. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  South-Sea  project,  'till  the  peace  was 
made,  and  'till  the  Affiento  contract  made  an  alteration. 
By  this  the  Jamaica  traders  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Spanifh  Indies,  and  the  company's  caftles  in  the  air  were 
turned  into  an  obligation  to  fell  the  Spaniards  4,800  negroes 
per  annum,  and  a  permiffion  to  fend  500  tons  of  goods  to 
Porto- Bello;  but  this,  inftead  of  turning  to  any  account  to 
the  company,  was  fo  managed,  as  not  only  to  be  detrimental  to 
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them,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  nation,  by  giving  fuch  um- 
brage to  the  court  of  Spain,  as  contributed  to  occafion  a  mif- 
underftanding  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain  for  many 
years  paft  ;  and  which  were  not  terminated  in  regard  to  the 
company,  'till  the  treaty  concluded  and  figned  at  Madrid,  the 
5th  of  October,  N.  S.  1750,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee. 
But  this  Affiento  contract,  however  beneficial  it  might  have 
been  rendered,  both  to  the  nation  and  the  company,  was,  by 
rnifmanagement,  fomehow,  in  carrying  into  execution,  ren- 
dered quite  otherwife  ;  it  was,  for  many  years,  like  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  it  neither  traded  itfelf,  nor  would  fuffer  thofe 
that  would  have  done  fo  in  the  like  branch. 
The  ait  for  erecting  the  South-Sea  company  deprived  Ja- 
maica of  trading  to  the  South-Sea ;  but  the  Affiento  contract 
fhut  them  out  of  the  Spanifh  Indies ;  yet  their  returns  of  gold 
and  filver  from  the  Spanifh  Indies,  in  exchange  for  negroes 
and  other  merchandizes,  were  only  2  or  300,0001.  per  an- 
num. Let  the  Spaniards  have  deprived  us  of  this  trade  ;  but 
was  it  fit  for  ourfelves  to  give  it  up  ? 

Thus  there  was  no  profpect  of  the  company's  trading  under 
this  contract,  as  the  ftipulations  of  it  were  contrived,  or  get- 
ting any  thing  by  it  if  they  did.  Could  their  goods,  that 
were  olten  kept  three  years  in  the  king  of  Spain's  warehoufes, 
and  under  his  own  lock  and  key,  and  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  be 
brought,  in  the  general,  to  a  good  market?  Or  did  not  one 
half  of  them  often  perifh  ?  Could  the  Affientifts  hope  for 
profit  from  their  negroes,  that  were  to  pay  a  heavy  load  of 
duties  to  the  king  ?  A  treaty  could  fcarce  have  been  contrived 
of  fo  little  benefit  to  the  nation  ;  and  yet  of  this  kind  one 
might  have  been  fo  devifed,  as  to  have  proved  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  company,  if  it  had 
been  wifely  and  honourably  executed. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  after  thefe  pompous  declara- 
tions, which  we  have  feen  in  the  preamble  to  the  South-Sea 
act,  fome  attempt  mould  have  been  made  to  accomplifh  fo 
great  a  defign  :  but  fo  far  from  it,  that  foon  after,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  trial,  they  gave  up  their  pretenfions  of  trad- 
ing to  the  South-Seas,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  was  fti- 
pulated  by  the  Affiento  contract.  Thus,  by  accepting  of  the 
Afliento,  they  excluded  themfelves  from  trading  to  the  South- 
Seas ;  and,  by  the  act  for  incorporating  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany, all  the  reft  of  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  were  for- 
bid trading  within  their  ijmits. — This  isthe  more  remarkable, 
fince  neither  the  Dutch  nor  French,  nor  any  other  nation, 
reftrained  their  fubjects  from  trading  to  thofe  parts  ;  nor  did 
they  neglect  to  carry  on  a  trade  thither,  with  great  profit  to 
themfelves  ;  whilft  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  by  means  of  the 
South-Sea  company,  were  denied  that*. 

*  Quere,  Whether  Great  Britain  has  not  the  fame  liberty  of 
trading  to  the  South- Seas,  as  they  had  before  the  South- 
Sea  company  was  tftabiifhed  as  a  trading  corporation,  al- 
though that  company  no  longer  exilts  as  fuch  ? 


Had  the  South-Sea  company  put  their  original  plan  in  execu- 
tion, with  vigour  and  honour,  it  would,   indeed,  have  been 
a  benefit  tothe  kingdom,  if  not  to  the  proprietors  of  the  flock, 
by  the  increafe.of  our  exports  and  navigators ;  but  the  fend- 
ing an  annual  fhip,  under  fuch  limitations  as  was  done,  though 
a  new  method  of  trade,  was  (o  far  from  being  a  benefit  in  point 
of  trade,  that   it   certainly  leffened  our  exports,  and  confe- 
quently  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  general  balance  with 
the  Spanifh  nation.     Cadiz,  Seville,  Port  St  Mary's,  &c. 
were,  before  this  trading  company  wis  eftablifhed,  the  places 
where  the  merchants,  trading  to  the  Indies,  informed  them- 
felves what  fpecies  and    quantities  of  goods  were   fhipped 
off  from  time  to  time  ;  but,  on  the  fending  of  the   annual 
ihips,  they  were  under  fuch  uncertainties,  that  they  really  de- 
clined dealing  in  our  manufactures  by  thefe  channels ;  which 
gradually  ami  infenfibly  gave  our  rivals  in  this  trade  an  open 
opportunity  to  eftablifh  houfes  of  trade  at  thefe  ports,  and  by 
exercifing  the  trade  to  the  Spanifh  Indies,  in  a  way  the  moft 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  have  greatly  fupplanted  us  in 
this  once  moft  ineftimable  branch  of  our  commerce  :  and  this 
may,   in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany's method  of  exercifing  their  contract ;  for  although  we 
apprehend,  that  an  Affiento  under  different  ftipulations,  and 
fairly  and  honourably  carried    into  execution,   might   have 
proved  beneficial,  both  to  the  nation  and  the  company;  yet, 
as  that  we  had  was  conditioned  and  exercifed,  it   had  quite 
contrary  effects. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  manner  of  the  South-Sea  company's 
exercifing  their  trade*,  wasfo  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the 
nation,  by  an  increafe  of  our  exports  and  navigation,  that  it 
has  been  manifeftly  instrumental  to  leffen  them,  and  has  on- 
ly turned  trade  out  of  its  former  channel,  which  was  before 
beneficial  to  great  rVumbers  of  met  chants  and  tradefmen,  as 
well  as  to  the  nation. 

*  What  is  here  chiefly  meant  by  the  South  Sea  company's 
exercifing  of  their  trade,  is  that  illicit  trade  with  which 
they  were  charged  fome  years  fince  by  the  court  of 
Spain. 

If  the  annua)  (hip,  all  things  confidered,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  Great-Britain,  the  company's  trade,  in  general,  muftcer- 
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tainly  have  been  of  damage  to  it,  and  a  confiderable  lofs  to 
the  proprietors ;  for  the  Affiento,  for  negroes  only,  was  al 
lowed,  even  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  loling  contract :  and  it 
was  on  that  exprefs  confideration,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
granted  the  South-Sea  company  the  liberty  of  fending  an  an- 
nual (hip,  of  500  tons,  to  the  Weft- Indies.  If  then  the  one 
was  a  certain  lofs,  and  the  other  of  no  advantage,  at  leaft  not 
r/?UrValem'  °f  Preferable  t0  the  "ational  trade  which  we 
had  before,  they  were  nothing  more  than  amufements,  and 
ought  to  be  thrown  up,  as  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  nation  in  general. 
If  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  to  Spanifh  America  has 
been  interrupted,  and  turned  out  of  its  courfe  for  fome  years 
by  means  of  this  company,  it  is  no  little  trouble  to  afcertair! 
the  real  lofs  the  nation  has  thereby  fuftained,  befides  thedif- 
advantages  which  the  nation  has  many  years  laboured  under 
through  the  mifunderftandings  and  heartburning  between 
this  kingdom  and  Spain.  And,  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Locke 
obferves,  '  When  trade  is  once  loft,  it  will  be  too  late  by  a 
J  mis-timed  care,  eafily  to  retrieve  it  again ;  for  the  currents 
^  ot  trade,  like  thofe  of  waters,  make  themfelves  Chan- 
nels,  out  of  which  they  are  afterwards  as  hard  to  be  di- 
'  verted,  as  rivers  that  have  worn  themfelves  deep  within 
'  their  banks.'— -This  is  what  has  been  urged  in  general 
againft  the  South- Sea  company,  as  a  trading  corporation  — 
Wherefore,  the  court  of  England,  we  may  prefume,  expe- 
riencing for  a  feries  of  years,  that  the  court  of  Spain  was 
greatly  irritated  with  the  South-Sea  company's  conduct,  and 
the  court  of  England  having  no  lefs  reafonj  perhaps,  'to  be 
difpleafed  with  the  South-Sea  company  for  their  non-com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  late  convention  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain,  which  might  have  prevented  the  late  war: 
upon  thefe  confiderations,  we  apprehend,  it  feems  probable^ 
that  the  two  courts  were  determined,  by  the  following  treaty* 
to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  this  company. 

A  Treaty  concluded  and  figned  at  Madrid,  on  the  «h  of 
O&ober,  N.  S.   175c. 

1  Whereas  by  the  16th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  it  has  been  agreed  between  their  Britannic  and  Ca- 
tholic Majefties,  that  the  treaty  of  the  Assiento  for  the 
commerce  of  negroes,  [fee  the  article  Assiento]  and  the 
article  of  the  Annual  Ship,  for  the  four  years  of  non- 
enjoyment,  fhould  be  confirmed  to  Great-Britain  upon  the 
fame  foot,  and  upon  the  fame  conditions,  as  they  outfit  to 
have  been  executed  before  the  late  war  :  and  the  refpective 
ambafladors  of  their  faid  Majefties  having  agreed,  by  a  decla- 
ration figned  between  them,  on  the  i|  June  1748,  to  regu- 
late, at  a  proper  time  and  place,  by  a  negociation  between 
minifters  named  on  each  fide  for  that  purpofe,  the  equivalent 
which  Spain  fhould  give  in  confideration  of  the  non-enjoy- 
ment of  the  years  of  the  faid  Affiento  of  negroes,  and  of 
the  annual  fhip  granted  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  10th  article 
of  the  preliminaries  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  'Z 
April  1748.  T° 

Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majefties,  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  faid  engagements  of  their  refpective  miniflers,  and  to 
ftrengthen  and  perfect,  more  and  more,  a  folid  and  lafting 
harmony  between  the  two  crowns,  have  agreed  to  make  the 
prefent  particular  treaty  between  themfelves,  without  the  in- 
tervention or  participation  of  any  third  power  ;  fo  that  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  acquires,  by  virtue  of  the  ceffions 
which  that  party  makes,  a  right  of  compenfation  from  the 
other  reciprocally  :  and  they  have  named  their  minifters  ple- 
nipotentiaries for  that  purpofe,  viz.  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
Benjamin  Keene,  Efq;  his  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  his 
Catholic  Majtfty  ;  and  his  Catholic  Majefty,  Don  Jofeph  de 
Carvajal  and  Lancafter,  minifter  of  ftate,  and  Dean  of  hi» 
council  of  ftate,  who,  after  having  examined  the  points  in 
queftion,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles. 

ARTICLE    I. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  yields  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Affiento  of  negroes,  and  the 
annual  fhip,  during  the  four  years  Stipulated  by  the  16th  ar- 
ticleof  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ARTICLE    If. 

His  Britannic  Majefty,  in  confideration  of  a  compenfation  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  his  Catholic 
Majefty  promifes  and  engages  to  caufe  to  be  paid,  either  at 
Madrid  or  London,  to  the  royal  Affiento  company,  within 
the  term  of  three  months  at  lateft,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  yields  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty all  that  may  be  due  to  the  company  for  ballance  of 
accounts,  or  rifing  in  any  manner  whatfoever  from  the  faid 
Affiento  ;  fo  that  the  faid  compenfation  fhall  be  efteemed  and 
looked  upon  as  a  full  and  entire  Satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  fhall  extinguifh  from 
this  prefent  time,  for  the  future,  and  forever,  all  right,  pre- 
tenfion,  or  demand,  which  might  be  formed  in  confequence 
of  the  faid  Affiento,  or  annual  fhip,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  or  on  that  of  the  fak' 
company. 

ARTICLE    III. 

"The  Catholic  king  yields  to  his  Britannic  majefty,   all  hi 
pretenfions  or  demands  in  confequence  of  the  faid  AfTierr 
and  annual  (hip,  as  well  with  regard    to  the  articles  aire  d 
liquidated,  as  to  thofe  which   may   be  eafy    or  difficult     • 
liquidate;  fo  that   no  mention  can  ever  be  made  of  them 
hereafter  on  either  fide. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  confents,  that  the  Britifh  fubje&s  thai 
not  be  bound  to  pay  higher,  or  other  duties,  or  upon   othe 
evaluations  for  goods  which  they  thai!  carry  into,  or  out  01 
the  different  ports  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  than  thofe   pai. 
on  the  fame  goods  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain. 
fettled  by  the  Cedulas  and  Ordon nances  of  that  king, 
or  thofe  of  his  predeceifors.     And  although  the  favour  or  al 
lowance  called  Pie  del  Fardo  be  not  founded  upon  any  rovai 
ordonnance,  nevertnelefs  his  Catholic  Majefty  declares,  Wilis. 
and  ordains,  that  it  fhall  beobferved  now,  and  tor  the  future, 
as  an  inviolable  law  ;  and  all  the  abovementioned  duties  fhal. 
be  exi&ed  and  levied,  now  and  for  the  future,  With  the  fame 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubje&s. 

ARTICLE    V. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  allows  the  f.iid  fubjefls  to  take  and  ga- 
ther fait  in  the  ifland  of  Tortudos,  without  any  hindrance 
whatfoever,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  faid  kingChailesii. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  confents,  that  the  faid  fubjecT:s  fhall  not 
pav  any  where,  higher  or  other  dut  es  than  thofe  which  his 
Catholic  Majefty's  fubjefts  pay  in  the  fame  place. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  grants,  that  the  did  fubjefts  fhall  en- 
jov  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franehifes,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities whatfoe\er,  which  they  enjoyed  before  thelaft  war, 
by  virtue  of  cedulas  or  royal  urdonnances,  and  by  the  articles 
cf  the  treaty  of  peace  and  comerce,  made  at  Madrid  in 
1667  ;  [fee  the  article  Spain]  and  the  faid  fubje&s  fhall  be 
treated  in  Spain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moft  favoured 
ration,  and  confequently,  no  nation  fhall  pay  lefs  duties  up- 
on wool,  and  0thermerchandi7.es,  which  tney  fhall  brinor  in- 
to, or  carry  out  of  Spain  by  land,  than  the  faid  fubjeds  fhall 
pay  upon  the  fame  mercbanaizes,  which  they  fhall  bring  in, 
or  carry  out  by  fea.  And  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes, 
exemptions,  and  immunitions,  which  fhall  be  granted  or  per- 
mitted to  any  nation  whatever,  fhall  alfo  be  granted  and  per- 
mitted to  the  faid  fubjects  ;  and  his  Britannic  Majefty  con- 
fents, that  the  fame  be  granted  and  permitted  to  the  fubjecls 
of  Spain  in  his  Britannic  Majefty's  kingdoms. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  promifes  to  ufe  all  poifible  endeavours, 
on  his  part,  to  abolifh  all  innovations  which  may  have  been 
intoJuced  into  commerce,  and  to  have  them  forborne  for  the 
future;  his  Britannic  Majefty  likewife  promifes  to  ufe  all 
poffible  endeavours  to  abolifh  all  innovations,  and  to  forbear 
them  for  the  future. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majefties  confirm,  by  the  pre- 
fent  treaty,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  all  the  other 
treaties,  therein  confirmed,  in  all  their  articles  and  claufes, 
excepting  thofe  which  have  been  derogated  from  by  the  pre- 
fent  treaty  :  as  likewife  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  1713,  thofe  articles  excepted,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  prefent  treaty,  which  fhall  be  abolifhed  and  of  no 
force,  and  namely,  the  three  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  commonly  called  explanatory. 

ARTICLE    X. 

All  the  reciprocal  differences  rights,  demands,  and  preten- 
fions, which  may  have  fubfifted  between  the  two  crowns  of 
Great- Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  no  other  nation  whatever 
has  any  part,  intereft,  or  right  of  intervention,  being  thus 
accommodated  and  extinguifhed  by  this  particular  treaty  ;  the 
two  faid  moft  ferene  kings,  engage  themfelves  mutually  to 
the  punctual  execution  of  this  treaty  of  reciprocal  compenfa- 
tion,  which  fhall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  their  faid  Ma- 
jefties, and  the  ratificati  ns  exchanged,  in  the  term  of  fix 
weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  its  figning,  or  fooner 
if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  above- mentioned  minifters  pleni 
potentiaries,   that  is   to   fay,  Benjamin  Keene,   Efq;   in    the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majefty;  and  Don  Jofeph  de  Carvaja 
and  Lancafter,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  by  vir 
tue  of  our  full  powers,  which  we  have  mutually  commum- 
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cared  to  each  other,  have  figned  thefe  prefents,  ?rd  have 
:aufed  the  feals  of  our  arm-;  to  be  put  thereto.  Done  at  Ma- 
Iridj  the  5th  of  October  11750,  N.  S. 

(L.  S.)  Joseph  de  Carvajai 
y  Lancaster. 

(L.  S.)B.  Keene. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  ratification. 

George  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faitn,  i  f 
Brunfwic  and  Lunenburg,  arch-treafurer  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  and  prince  elt&or,  &:.  To  all  and  lingular  to 
whom  thefe  prefents  (hall  rome,  greeting:  Whereas  a  certain 
tieaty  between  us  and  our  good  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  Ca- 
tho'ic  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  concluded  and  fign- 
ed at  Madrid,  the  5th  day  of  O  tober  laft  paft,  N.  S.  by 
minifters  plenipotentiaries,  fufnciently  impowered  with  or- 
ders and  authority  on  each  fide,  in  the  form  and  word*  fol- 
1  wing 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

We  having  confidered  the  above  written  treatv,  have  ap- 
proved, ra'ificd,  and  confirmed  che  fame,  in  all  and  lingular 
its  claufes,  as  by  thele  prefents  we  do  approve,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  fame,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  engaging 
and  promiling,  on  our  ro  al  word,  facredly  and  inviolably 
to  perfoim  and  obferve  all  and  lingular  its  contents  ;  and 
never  to  fuffer,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  any  perfon  to  violate  the 
fame,  or  in  anv  manner  10  a£r  contrary  thereto.  In  witnefs 
whereof,  we  have  caufed  our  great  fcal  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  affixed  to  thefe  prefents,  f'gned  with  •  ur  ro\al  i.and.  Given 
at  our  palace  at  St  James's,  the  5th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1750,  and  of  our  reign  the  tweiny-fourth. 

GEORGE  R. 

His  Catholic  Majesty's  ratification. 

Don  Ferdinand,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Caftille,  cf 
Leon,  of  Arragon,   of  the   Two  Sicilies,    of  Jerulalem,  of 
Navarre,  of  Granada,    of  Toltd  1,  of  Valcnna,  Of  Galicia, 
of  Majorca,  of  Seville,  or  Sardinia,  of  Cordova,  of  Corlica, 
of  Murcia,  ol   Jaen,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algeeira,  of  Gi- 
braltar, of  the  Canary  Iflands,  of  the  Eaft  and  Welt- Indies, 
iflands  and  Terra  Firma,  of  the  Ocean   Sea,  archduke   of 
Auftria,   duke   of   Burgundy,    of  Brabant,  and  of  Milan, 
count  of  Abfburg,  of  Flanders,  of  Tyrol,  and  of  Barcelona, 
lord  of  Bifcay,  and  of  Molina,  &c.    Wheteas  there  having 
been  agreed  on  and  figned  at  Madrid,  on  the  fifth,  day  of  Oc- 
tober of  this  inftant  year,   by  Don  Jofeph  de  Carvajal   and 
Lancafter,  knight  of  the  moft  illuftnous  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  my  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  in  ordinary,    my 
minifter  of  ftate,  and  dean  of  this  council,  governor  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies,  prefident  of  the  con.mittee  of 
commerce  and    money,    and   fuperintendant-general  of  the 
pofts  and  mails  within   Spain,   as  well   thofe   that   to  our  of 
Spain  or  come   from   abioad  ;  and    Benjamin    Keene,    Efq; 
minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  moft  potent  king  ol  Great- 
Britain  to  my  royal  perfon,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  that 
have  been  given  to  them  by  me,   and  by  the  faid  moft  ferene 
king,  a  treaty   upon    the  equivalent  that  tpain  is  to  give   in 
conlideration   of  the  four  years  of  the  Afficnto  corn-act  for 
negroes,  and  of  the  grant  of  the  annual  fhip  thac  G:  -  .-Bri- 
tain has  not  enjoyed  on  account  of  the  laft  w.-ir,  aj  d  about 
all  the  differences  that  did   fubl-ft   between  our  two  crowns. 
The  faid  treaty  is  actually  as  follows : 

[Fiat  infertio. J 
Therefore,  after  having  feen  and  examined  the  faid  treaty,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  approve  of  and  ratify  the  fame;  as  by 
virtue  of  the  prefent  I  do  approve  of  and  ratify  the  fame,  in 
the  beft  and  moft  ample  manner  I  can,  promifing,  in  faith 
of  my  royal  word,  to  fulfil  it  entirely  in  the  manner  as  it  is 
therein  contained  and  expreffed  :  to  this  enel  I  five  ordered 
the  prefent  to  be  difpatched,  which  is  figi  ed  with  my  h  nd, 
feal'd  with  my  privy  feal,  and  counterhgned  b  m\  under- 
written counfcllor  of  ftate'ahd  fecietary  of  the  umverfal  dif- 
patch  of  war,  c  f  Indies,  marine,  and  o!  the  revenues.  Given 
at  Busn  Retiro  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifty. 

(L.  S.)   I     THE     KING. 
Cenon  Dz  Somodevilla. 

SPAIN  is  fituate  on  the  moft  weftern  part  of  all  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  encompafied  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  ex- 
cept on  the  fide  of  France,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
continued  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Pvrenntes.  On  the 
eaft  and  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  rhe  Mediterranean,  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  paft  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  lame:  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  fea 
called  the  Bav  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrennees.  Its  fite  is  in  the 
temperate  zone,  between  the  36th  and  44th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  confequently  under  the  fixt,  feventh,  andh 
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eighth  climates ;  and  in  length  it  extends  itfelf  from  the  10th 
degree  of  weft  to  the  third  degree  of  eaft  longitude,  that  is, 
13  degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nine  degrees  from  north 
to  fouth. 
This  kingdom  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  viz. 

1.  Galicia,  6.   Catalonia,  II.  Eftramadura, 

2.  Afturias,  7.  Valencia,  12.   Andalufia, 

3.  Bifcay,  8.  New  Caftille,    13.  Granada, 

4.  Navarre,  9.  Old  Caftille,      14.  Murcia. 

5.  Arragon,  10.  Leon, 

The  foil  of  Spain  has  been  mifreprefented  as  dry  and  barren 
by  feveral  writers,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  knowlege  of 
it.  We  may  even  affirm,  that  its  moft  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  do  produce  fomething  for  ufe.  Some  are  cover- 
ed with  ftately  trees  of  feveral  forts,  either  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  rocky  parts  abound  with  wild  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs,  which  ferve  to  feed  a  vaft  number  of 
fheep,  goats,  &c.  and  give  their  milks  and  flefti  a  more  ex- 
quifite  relifh  than  any  that  is  fed  on  the  richeft  paftures  ;  and 
if  thefe  happen  to  be  fcorched  with  too  much  heat  in  fum- 
mer,  the  cattle  are  driven  down  to  the  fides  of  the  hills, 
where  they  find  plenty  of  thofe  herbs,  and  meadow  grounds 
•well  watered  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  with  which  the 
country  abounds ;  fo  that  at  the  worft  they  never  want  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  herbage  to  fupply  their  numerous  flocks. 
Ocher  mountainous  and  rocky  lands  produce  quantities  of  a 
famed  plant  called  by  them  efparto,  of  which  they  make  all 
kinds  of  ropes  and  other  cordage. 

The  Spanifh  wheat  is  inferior  to  none,  if  not  the  very  beft 
in  Europe,  and  the  common  product  of  it  more  than  the  na- 
tives can  confume.     Barley  is  here  very  good,  and  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  it   is  the  common  grain  for    their  horfes   and 
mules,  inftead  cf  oats,  which  are  here  very  fcarce ;  and  the 
ftraw  of  it  ferves  them  likewife  inftead  of  hay,  of  which  they 
make  hardly  any  through  the  kingdom. 
Wine  they  likewife  have  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  pooreff 
people  drink  it  ;  and  as  to  its  go  dnefs  and  the  great  variety 
of  it,  we  need  fay  the  lefs,  as  molt  men  are  fuffirientlv  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  forts  of  it ;  fuch  as  the  Malaga, 
Sherry,    Galicia,    Alicant,    Barcelona,    and    much  greater 
number  of  others,  which  feldom,  if  ever,  come  among  us, 
though  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  above  named. 
As  for  fruits,  they  not  only  have  the  different  forts  in  much 
higher  perfection,  which  either  naturally  grow,  or  which  we 
cultivate  with  fo  much  pains  here  in  England,   but  likewife 
many  others,   which,  with  all  our  art,  cannot  be  brought  by 
us  to  any  tolerable  ripenefs,  and  with   which  we  are  more 
eafily  fupplied  from  them;  fuch  as  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
almonds,  raifins,  prunes,  olives,  dates,  figs,  chefnuts,  pome- 
granates, capers,  and  a  multitude  of  others  too  tedious  to 
enumerate.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  herbs,  flowers, 
and  medicinal  plants,  which,  though  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
yet  grow  moft  of  them  wild  here,  when  in  other  places  they 
could  not  be  produced  without  great  art  and  induftry. 
Their  oil,  wax,  and  honey,  are  allowed  to  be  as  good  as  any 
in  the  world.     Few  countries  exceed  this  for  plenty,  good- 
nefs  and  variety  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.    Of  four  foot- 
ed game,    as  deer,   both  red  and  fallow,    hares,   rabbets,  and 
particularly  wild  boars.     As  for  their  tame  fwine,  all  that 
have  had  experience   of  it,  allow  that  the  Spanifh  bacon  ex- 
ceeds even    that  of  Weftphalia.     Their  fheep  are  moft  ex- 
quifite  in  tafte,  but  they  are  ftill  more  valuable  for  their  in- 
comparable wool,  which  all   their   neighbours,    and  nobody 
more  than    our  clothworkers,  can  teftify  to  exceed  any  in 
Europe.  Above  all,  we  muft  not  forget  their  horfes,  greatly 
famed  for  their  exceeding  celerity,  thofe  efpecially   that  are 
bred  in  large  quantities  in  Ettramadura,  and  parts  adjacent, 
are  reckoned  the  fineft  and  fwifteft.    Other  provinces  breed, 
indeed,   great  quantities  of  them,  and  equally   ferviceable, 
but  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  of  fo  great  value.   The  Spaniards 
were,  from  the  eariieft  ages,  very  curious  in  their  breeding  of 
good  horfes,  and  very  dextrous  in  the  ufe  and  management  of 
them,  efpecially  in  the  field.     As    for  the   other  fervices   of 
that  ufeful  creature,    fuch  as  carrying,  drawing,    plowing, 
&c.  they  have  here  their  mules  in  great  quantities,  which 
feem  much  more  fitted  by  nature  for  fuch  drudgery,  as  well 
as  for  going  over  the  moil  craggy  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  ;  being  both  larger,  flronger,   and  furer  footed, 
than  the  hoifes,  though  nothing  fo  fwift.    Many  of  them  are 
16,  and   fome  even    17    hands   high,  and    carry  very  heavy 
burthens  over  fuch  rocky  parts,  and  with  fuch  eafe  and  fteadi- 
riefe,  as  is  quite  aftonifhing  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  them. 

The  filken  manufacture  is  here  fo  encouraged,  that  we  are 
told,  above  a  million  of  people  are  employed  in  feeding,  ga- 
thering, and  curing  filk-worms,  and  in  fpinning,  weaving, 
and  making  all  kinds  or  filks,  fuch  asfattin,  damafk,  tabbv, 
vcKets,  fhags,  and  many  other  forts.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  their  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  likewife  grow  here 
in  lar°e  quan  ities,  and  employ  a  proponionable  number  of 
hands;  not  to  mention  their  fcarlet  dye,  faffron,  fugar,  pitch, 
rofin,  and  other  commodities,  that  grow  above  ground. 
If  we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  fhall  find  gold, 
filver,  quickfilvcr,  which  latter  they  fend  in  large  quantities, 


into  the  Weft-Indies,  their  lead,  copper,  and  excellent  iron 
the  beft  of  which  is  dug  from  the  mountains  of  Bifcay,  and 
is  fent  all  over  Europe,  as  exceeding  any  other  in  goodnefs- 
they  h^ve  great  plenty  of  fulphur,  allum,  calamine,  and  other 
minerah  ;  as  likewife  of  jett,  agate,  cornelian,  granates 
cryftal,  marble,  alabafter,  jafper,  and  other  ftones.  With 
relation  to  their  gold  mines,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  have 
quite  neglected  them  ever  fince  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  that  metal  from  America.  But 
anciently  they  had  it  in  as  great  plenty,  or  much  greater 
plenty,  out  of  their  own. 

The  healthfulnefs  of  this  country  may  be  gathered,  not  only 
fronrits  excellent  fituation  and  ferene  fky,  but  likewife  frorri 
the  ftoutnefs  and  longevity  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  whilft 
they  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  habit  of  exercife  and  temper- 
ance ;  in  which  laft  they  always  did,  and  do  ftill  excel  all  the 
other  nations  in  Europe. 

Having  thus  far  run  through  all  that  need  be  faid  in  general 
concerning  this  country,  we   fhall  now   take  a  view   of  it 
with  refpecl:  to  each  of  its  particular  kingdoms  and  provinces 
in  the  fame  order  as  we  have  before  ranged  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  wafhed  on  the  weft  by  the  Ocean 
on  the  north  by  the  Car.tabrian  Sea  or  Bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the 
eaft  it  borders  upon  Afturias  and  Leon,  and  on  the  fouth  upon 
Portugal,  from  which  it   is  parted  next  the  fea  by  the  river 
Minho. 

This  fmall  kingdom  produces  wheat,  millet,  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  plenty  of  cattle,  efpecially  hogs,  whofe  bacon  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Weftphali  <  ftrong  mules,  good  horfes,  though 
not  large  ;  but  it  is  moft  famed  for  its  noble  wines,  particu- 
larly that  of  Ribadavia.  They  have  plenty  of  firing  and  of 
timber  for  building  houfes  and  fhips.  They  have  likewife 
quarries  of  fine  marble,  end  fome  flax  is  here  produced,  with 
which  they  make  a  pretty  good  fort  of  linen. 

Corunna,  a  famed  ancient  fea  port  town  on  the  Cantabrian 
Sea,  or  Bay  of  Bifcay,  called  by  our  feamen  the  Groin.  It 
is  by  its  fitua  ion  well  fenced  againft  the  winds,  and  againft 
the  enemy  by  two  ftrong  caftles.  It  ftands  between  the  two 
famed  promontories  of  P'inifterre  and  Ortegal,  and  is  wealthy, 
being  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 

The  principality  of  Asturias.  This  principality  lies  on  the 
north  fide,  along  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  borders  on  the  weft  on 
Galicia;  on  the  fouth  it  is  divided  from  Caftil'e  and  Leon  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  Afturian  Mountains,  iince 
they  are  the  boundaries  betwee  i  that  and  thofe  tww  provinces. 
On  the  coafts  it  reaches  to  the  port  Llanes,  now  Santillana, 
where  it  joins  a  narrow  flip  of  land  belonging  to  Old  Caftille, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  between  Afturias  and  Bifcay.  The 
whole  length  of  Afturias  is  about  135  miles,  and  60  in  breadth. 
It  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts  or  diftric>,  the  one  called 
Afturias  de  Orviedo,  and  the  other  of  Santillana.  But  it  is 
farther  fubdivided  into  feven  merindades,  or  liberties,  befides 
a  little  province  called  Liebana. 

This  little  province  of  Liebana  is  about  27  miles  long,  and 
12  broad.  It  is  one  of  th^  moft  craggy  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain,  exceffive  high,  and  almoft  inacceffible.  Thefe 
mountains  are  called  Europae,  and  are  in  full  front  of  the  fea, 
and  produce  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  game. 

The  lordfhip  of  Biscay.  Bifcay,  as  generally  taken,  is  di- 
vided into  three  provinces,  viz.  Bifcay  properly  fo  called, 
Guipufcoa,  and  Alaba  or  Alava.  The  whole  is  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  that  flip  of  Old  Caftille  vuhich  reaches  to  the  fea, 
and,  as  was  hinted  under  the  laft  article,  parts  Afturias  from 
Bifcay  on  the  fouth.  The  ridge  of  mountains  formerly  men- 
tioned as  branching  from  the  Pyrennees,  parts  it  from  O'd 
Caftille  on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  the  fame  mountains  part  it  again 
from  Navarre,  and  the  river  Cidarfo  from  France  on  the  eaft, 
and  all  the  north  fide  is  wafhed  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea,  called 
commonly  the  Bay  of  Bifcay. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  producing  neither 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  abundance  of  millet-feed 
and  fruit,  which  make  cyder  in  plenty.  Some  flax  is  like- 
wife  produced  in  their  vallies,  and  abundance  of  timber  for 
fbipping  on  the  hills.  But  their  greateft  treafure  lies  in  their 
inexhauftible  mines  of  iron,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the 
world,  and  is  tranfported  thence  into  all  parts.  Here  are 
whole  towns  of  fmiths,  that  carry"  on  the  fmithery  manufac- 
tory, and  make  all  forts  of  iron-work,  efpecially  fwords  and 
fire-arms,  very  elegant  and  in  great  quantities.  There  is 
likewife  a  great  deal  of  wool  fhipped  off  from  their  fea-ports 
into  foreign  parts,  but  moft  of  it  is  brought  hither  from  Old 
Caftille.  Some,  however,  they  have  here,  but  as  it  is  nei- 
ther fo  fine,  nor  in  any  quantity,  they  manufacture  it  wholly 
for  their  own  ufe. 
Biscay,  properly  fo  called,  borders  on  the  weft  upon  that  flip 
of  Old  Caftille  which  extends  itfelf  to  thefcfea,  on  the  fouth 
upon  Caftille,  and  part  of  Alava  eaftward  upon  Guipufcoa, 
and  has  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  north. 
Bilboa,  though  no  city,  is  now  the  capital  of  Bifcay,  it  being 
a  place  of  great  trade,  by  reafon  it  has  a  good  port,  fmall  vef- 
ftls  coming  up  to  the  mole,  and  othes  of  greater  bulk  lying 
farther  out.  The  greateft  export  here  is  of  their  fine  wool 
and  exquiiite  iron,  moft  of  the  latter  in  bars ;  though  great 
quantities  of  that  wrought  me:al  aifo  are  fhipped  off,  fuch  as 
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fworck  fire-arms,  horfe-fhoes,  and  other  fuch-likc  military 
rieceiTaries.     The  town  ftands  fix  miles  diftant  from  the  fea 
on  the  river  lbaichaval. 
Guipuscoa  follows  next,  as  it  runs  along  the  fame  coafts  of 
the  northern  Sea  or  Bay.     It  borders  vveftward  upon  Bifcay 
Proper  and  part  of  Aiava,  fouthward  on  Alava  and  Navarre, 
and  eaftward  on  Navarre  and  France. 
St  5e bast i  an,  a  noted  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  nine  miles 
from  Fuentarabia,  and  almoft  inclofed  with  rivers,  which  fall 
into  the  fea   in   the  neighbourhood  of  it,  particularly  that 
wh  ch  they  call  the  Branco.     The  mole  will  receive  two 
hundred  (hips. 
Alava  borders  weftward  on  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftille,  fouth- 
ward on  Caftille  hill,  eaftward  on  Navarre,  and  northward 
on  Guipufcoa  and  Bifcay. 
The  kingdom  of  Navarre.     This  country  is  divided  from 
France  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrennees,  which  alfo  cut  it  into 
two  parts,  diftinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  ,the  former, 
much  the  larger,  and  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  is  the  kingdom  we 
are  now  to  fpeak  of;  the  other  beyond  thefe  mountains  is  by 
much  the  (mailer,  and  belongs  ro  France.    This  we  are  now 
upon,  borders  upon  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftille  on  the  weft,  on 
Caliilleand  Arragon  on  the  fouth,  and  eaftward  upon  Arra- 
gon.     Its  length  is  about  ninety  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  aboui  eighty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Navarre  is  divided  into  five  diftri&s,  viz.  Pampelona,  Tu- 
dela,  Fstela,    Olite,    and  Sanguessa,  which  are 
parted  bv  prodigious  high  mountains,  yet  yielding  good  corn, 
and  other  grain,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruits  and  herbs,  and  af- 
fording plenty  of  food  and  pafture  for  their  cattle,  befides  an 
infinite  number  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.     Thefe  moun- 
tains produce  metals  and  minerals,  and  had  formerly  feveral 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  though  now  either  exhaufted 
or  neglected.     Here  are  likewife  abundance  of  fine  fprings, 
hot  baths,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 
The  kingdom  of  Arragon.    This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Pyrennees,  which  divide  it  from  France  ;  on  the 
weft  it  has  Navarre  and  New  and  Old  Caftille;  on  the  fouth 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  part  of  Valencia 
and  the  principality  of  Catalonia.     The  whole  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  210  miles,  and  its  breadth  between  100  and 
120.     The  country  is  mountainous,  but  full  of  delightful 
vales,  and  extraordinary  fertile,  which  produce  great  plenty 
of  wheat,  wine,  oil,  faffron,  and  fruits  of  the  moft  delicious 
kind.     They  breed  alfo  great  quantities  of  cattle,  and  abound 
with  all  forts  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.     The  mountains 
are  faid  to  have  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  but 
little  is  made  of  any  of  them,  except  iron.     Here  are  like- 
wife  very  confiderable  rivers,  and  plenty  of  good  fifli  :  the 
moft  remarkable  of  the  rivers  is  theTurio,  which  fertilizes  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  not  by  an  overflow  like  that  of  the 
Nile,  but  by  its  flow  and  gentle  courfe,  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  hufbandmen  and  gardeners  to  cut  channels  from 
it  to  water  their  lands,  infcmuch  that  we  are  told  their  trees 
will  bear  fruits  three,  and  often  four,  times  a  year ;  and  not 
only  in  great  plenty,  but  in  fuch  variety,  that  they  reckon  no 
lefs  than  400  forts  produced   in  this  kingdom.     Their  or- 
chards,   gardens,    and  pafture-grounds,    are  likewife  much 
admiied  for  their  continual  verdure  and  fertility.     In  a  word, 
Arragon  is  on  all  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  for  the  extraor- 
dinary ferenity  of  its  air,  compared  to  Fgypt.     The  Medi- 
terranean helps  very  much  to  enrich  the  country,   both  by 
foreign  traffic,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fifh  which  is  caught 
on  thofe  coafts. 
Saragossa,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  an  ancient 
and  opulent  city,  feated  almoft  in  the  heart  of  it  on  the  bank 
of  the   Kbro,  and  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain,  watered 
with  three  other  rivers,  viz.  theXalon,  Gallego,  and  Guerva. 
It  lies  in   the  41ft  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  1  f  degree  of 
weft  longitude.     The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form.     It  is  rich 
and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  commerce,  and  a  con- 
fiderable number  of  trades  and  manufactures  both  within  and 
without  the  walls.     The  country  round  about  it  is  very  fer- 
tile and  beautiful,  and  produces  every  thing  that  is  neceffary, 
comfortable,  and  delightful ;  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits  in  great 
plenty  and  variety,  fifn  and  fowl  of  all  forts,  and  all  chiefly 
owing  to  its  excellent  fituation. 
Catalonia   is   bounded  on   the  north  by  the  Pyrennees, 
by  which  it   is  parted  from  the  province  of  Roufiillon  in 
France,  on  the  weft  by  Arragon,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Va- 
lencia; from  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  feparated  by  the  rivers 
Naguera  and  Mataruna,  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  river  Genia.     On  the  fouth  and  eaft  it  is  wafhed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  many  convenient  fea-ports 
along  thofe  fhores.     The  inland  is  a  mixture  of  plains  and 
mountains ;  that  part  next  to  France  is  the  moft  mountain- 
ous, but  farther  in,  it  abounds  with  delightful  and  fpacious 
plains.     The  climate,  which  reaches  from  41  to  43  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  one  degree  to  30  20  eaft  longi 
tude,  is  therefore  neither  fo  hot  as  Andalufia,  nor  fo  cold  as 
Afturia,  and  the  north  part  of  Spain,  being  moreover   fhel- 
tered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrennees,  and  on  the  eaft  bv  the 
fea.      This  temperature,  joined   to  the   many  ftreams  and 
rivers  with  which  the  country  abounds,  makes  it  exceeding 


fertile  and  delightful.     Its  product-,  which  is  here  in  great, 
plenty,  is  excellent  wheat,  rich  wine,  fweet  oil,  exquifuc 
honey,  delicious  fruits   of   all.  forts,    abundance   of  cattle, 
fwarms  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  vaft  quantities  of  deer, 
hares,  rabbets,  and  all  other  game  :  good  hemp,  fine  flax, 
faffron,  variety  of  corn,  and  other  grain,  herbs,  &c.  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  filk,  fine  wool,  fifh,  of  all  forts,  and  in 
the  greateft  plenty,  quarries  of  marble,  alabaffer,  andjafper- 
ftone,    coral  taken  out  of  the  fea,  fait,    and  many  other 
commodities. 
Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  is  inferior  to 
few  in  Europe  that  are  not  the  courts  of  princes.     It  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  a  little  below  the 
gulph  of  Lyons,  and  opens  to  the  fea  in  a  beautiful  femicircle, 
which,  together  with  its  eminence  and  caftle,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  churches  and  other  fumptuous  edifices,  affords  a  moft 
delightful  prfffped  to  the  fhips  that  fail  by  or  to  it,  efpecially 
as  it  ftands  between  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Lobregat 
and  Bezes,  which  pay  their  tribute  to  that  fea  on  each  fide 
of  it.     The  coaft  it  ftands  upon  is  a  good  fafe  road,  and  the 
port,  though  rather  too  fmall,  hath  yet  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  trade,  efpecially  when  Indian  commodities  were  brought 
from  Turkey  and  Fgypt  through  the  Mediterranean.     Its 
fituation  is  on  a  fpacious  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Monjuyque.     Its  territory  round  is  ftored  with  all  necefla- 
ries  for  fuftenance  and  delight,  as  wheat  and  other  grain,  oil, 
rich  wines,  fruits  of  all  forts,  cattle,  fowl,  honey,  wood, 
and  game  of  all  kinds. 
TartaGona,  now  the  fecond  city  in  this  province,  ftands 
commodioufly  fituate,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  brink  of  a  pleafant  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fafe 
and  convenient  harbour,  for  fmall  fhips,  between  the  rivers 
Gaya  and  Francoli. 

The  climate  here  is  fo  temperate,  and  the  foil  fo  rich  and 
warm,  that  the  trees  bear  fruit,  and  bloffom,  in  the  coldeft 
months.     The  territory  is  adorned  with  delightful  gardens, 
orchards,  and  country-feats  ;  the  fields  abound  with  corn, 
wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit  of  all  forts,  in  the  higheft 
perfection,  with  all  kind  of  fowl  and  game,  and  of  fifti  from 
the  fea. 
Tortosa  is  fituate  on  the  bank  of  the  Ebro,  not  far  from  the 
fea,  and  has  a  good  bay,  formed  by  that  river,  that  comes 
up  almoft  to  the  walls  of  it.     Without  the  city  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful plain,   18  miles  long,  and  6  in  breadth,  watered  by  the 
Ebro,  and  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  timber  for  {hip- 
ping, great  quantity  of  palm-trees,  with  cattle,  fowl,  game, 
and  other  neceffaries,  befides  filk  in  abundance,  which  is  here 
made  in  farfenets.     Here  are  likewife  a  great  many  curious 
fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plain,  and  fupply  the  city  with 
water,  befides  quarries  of  marble  and  jafper,  one  within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  and  fome  falt-pits. 
Vicojje  is  pleafantly  fituate,  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  made  by 
the  rivers  Ter  and  Naguerra,  which   almoft  incompafs  it. 
It  ftands  36  miles  north  from  Barcelona,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  near  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain.     On  the  mountain 
Mofen,  about  fix  miles  from  the  city,  are  found  excellent 
white  and  purple  arnethyfts,  and  topazes  :  they  are  dug  out 
of  a  fat,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh  earth,  and   the  beft  fort  of 
thefe  laft  are  thofe  of  the  deepeft  violet.    In  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  likewife  found  fome  gold,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  ftones,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to  anfwer 
the  fearching  for  them. 
Cardona  ftands  about  60  miles  diftant  from  Barcelona:  near 
this  city  is  a  mountain  of  fait,  which  yields  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  30,000  pieces  of  eight:  the  fait  is  tranfparent,  and, 
when  powdered,  is  exceeding  white. 
The  kingdom  of  Valentia.    This  kingdom  lies,  on  the  eaft, 
along  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  facing  the  iflands  of  Majorca 
and  Ivica,  except  only  a  fmall  part  towards  Catalonia,  which 
is  parted  from  it  by  the  river  Cenia  ;  on  the  north  it  has  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  on  the  weft  New  Caftille  and  Murcia ; 
and  the  fmall  track  of  it  which  runs  toward  the  fouth,  bor- 
ders upon  the  laft-named  kingdom  of  Murcia.     The  greateft 
length  of  Valentia  is  about  210  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
about  48. 

This  whole  kingdom  is  fo  delightful,  as  to  be  compared  to 
an  earthly  paradife.  The  air  here  is  every  where  fo  tempe- 
rate, that  this  part  enjoys  a  perpetual  fpring  :  the  trees  are 
always  covered  with  verdure  and  bloflbms,  the  air  very  fe- 
rene,  and  the  weather  fo  moderate  and  pleafant,  as  never  to 
be  either  exceflively  hot  or  cold,  nor  difturbed  by  immode- 
rate rains;  upon  all  which  accounts  it  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  the  moft  delightful  part  of  Spain,  and,  by  many,  even 
of  all  the  world.  The  furprizing  excellence  of  its  foil  and 
climate,  is  the  caufe  that  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  noble- 
mens  and  gentlemens  feats,  and  covered  with  exquifite  gar- 
dens, pleafant  orchards,  delightful  groves,  fertile  fields,  and 
pafture  grounds;  and  where  the  land  is  not  employed  for  de- 
light, it  produces  immenfe  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
flax,  and  all  kind  of  herbage  ;  alfo  flowers  and  fruit  in  great 
variety.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fugar,  rice,  and 
filk  it  produces,  one  year  with  another,  is  reckoned  to  amount 
to  three  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  Here  are  likewife  mints 
of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  befides  great  quantity  and 
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variety  of  precious  (tones,  which  formerly  amounted  to  an  I 
immenfe  value  ;  but  they  are  now  wholly  neglected.     Here 
is  alfo  abundance  of  allum,  the  beft  and  fined  white  lime, 
and  plenty  of  cochineal. 

The  earth  about  Valentia,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
is  fo  well  cultivated,  that,  by  Mr  Willoughby's  confeffion, 
they  generally  have  five  crops  a  year,  efpecially  of  mulberry- 
leaves  for  fillc-worms,  of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  grapes, 
olives,  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  and  fugar-canes. 
Valentia,  the  noble  and  ancient  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is 
feated  on  the  fhady  banks  of  the  river  Turio,  over  which  it 
has  five  (lately  bridges,  and  (lands  about  two  miles  from  the 
fea.     It  lies  in  39  degrees  20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
about  15  minutes  eaft  longitude.     Its  diftance  from  Madrid, 
the  now  metropolis  of  Spain,  is  about  180  miles,  fouth-ead  ; 
from  Barcelona,  fouth-wed,  about  the  fame  number;  and 
fouth  from  SaragofTa  about  135.     Its  fea-port,  named  Grao, 
which  (lands  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city,  furniflies  it  with  ev«ry  thing  either  for  conve- 
niency  or  delight,  the  fea  fupplying  it  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  fi(h,  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Albufera,  or  little 
fea,  with  great  abundance  of  water -fowl  and  frefh  -water  fi(h  ; 
and  the  fertile  country  about  with  the  greatefl  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fruits,  herbs,  and  other  proviiions.     It  is  inriched 
by  the  number  of  quality  and  gentry  which  live  in  it,  by  its 
great  commerce,  and  the  variety   of  manufactures  that /are 
carried  on  here,  efpecially  the  woollen,  fo  that  the  cloth  that 
is  made  here  is  reckoned  the  fined  in  all  Spain. 
Alicant  is  a  famous  city  and  fea-port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
diftant  from  Murcia,  towards  the  north-eaft,  42  miles,  60 
fouth  from  Valentia,  and  about  210  from  Madrid.     It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  its  commodious  harbour, 
and  well  known  to  the  Englifh,  for  the  delicate  wines  and 
delicious  fruits,  which  they  bring  from  thence. 
The  kingdom  of  New  Castille.     This  country  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  every  way  di- 
vided by  mountains,  which  are  only  known  by  the  names  of 
the  countries  they  run  through ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  parted  from 
Eflramadura,  by  another  chain  of  them,  called  Guadalupe, 
and  la  Sarena ;  on  the  fouth  from  Andalufia,  bv  thofe  called 
Sierra  Morena,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Murcia  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Segura,  and  mountains  of  Almanza 
and  Requena  from  Valencia  ;  and  from  Arragon  by  thofe  of 
Maya,  Daroka,  and  Molina.     The  length  of  this  kingdom, 
from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  180  miles,  and  pretty  near  the 
fame  in  breadth,  where  it  is  wideft,  but  its  figure  is  irregular 
in  the  latter. 

The  country  being  all  inland,  and  furrounded  with  fuch  high 
mountains,  which  contract  the  fun's  rays  as  it  were  into  a 
focus,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fupprefs  the  free  paflage  of  the 
cooling  fea  breezes,  its  climate  isconfequently  hotter  in  fum- 
mer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than  thofe  which   lie  along  the 
fea-coafls,  under  the  fame  latitude.     It  is  nevertheiefs  very 
healthy,  and  its  foil  generally  fertile,  producing  abundance 
of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and 
herbs,  feeds  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild 
and  tame,  and  is  very  well  fupplied  with  variety  of  fifh  and 
green  paflure,  by  the  many  rivers  that  run  through  it. 
Toledo  is  built  on  a  high,  fteep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft  in- 
acceffible  on  all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the  courfe 
of  the  river  Tagus,  which  encompaiTes  it  almoft  round,  and 
over  which  it  has  two  noble  bridges.     Here  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  artificers,  efpecially  in  the 
filk  and  woollen  manufactures,  which  two  branches  al  me  are 
faid  to  have  employed  near  10,000  hands.     Toledo  is  about 
36  miles  diftant  from  Madrid. 
Ta  la  vera  de  la  Reyn  A  is  delightfully  feated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  36  miles  weft  from  Toledo,  and  is  much  famed  for 
its  woollen  manufacture  of  fluffs,  and  particularly  for  an  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  fine  earthen  ware  that  is  made  at  it. 
The  kingdom  of  Old  Castille.    Old  Caflille  was  formerly 
part  of  the  Roman  Tarracconenfis,  and  borders  all  the  way 
on  the  fouth  to  New  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  change  their  names  according  to 
the  places  of  note  they  pafs  through,  as  Motina,  Siguenca, 
Segovia,  &c.  by  that  chain  of  them  which  is  called  Sierra  de 
Tablada,  and  by  thofe  of  Pica  and  Banos,  from  Eftramadura, 
on  the  weft;  and  by  thofe  of  Avila  and  Perina,  with  the 
little  rivers  of  Carrion,  Pifuerga,  andHeban,  from  Leon  on  the 
north-weft.     It  is  parted  again  on  the  north  from  Afturias 
and  Bifcay  by  another  ridge  of  hills,  branching  out  from  the 
Pyrennees ;  only  in  the  center,  between  thefe  two  province?, 
it  hath  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  reaches  quite  to  the  bay 
of  Bifcay;  laftly,  on  the  eaft,  the  Ebro  and  mountains  of 
Doea,  for  a  confiderable  length,  part  it  from  Navarre  and 
Arragon.     The  greateft  extent  of  this  province,  from  north 
to  fouth,  reaches  from  40.  10.  to  43.  15.  degrees  of  latitude 
and  from  1.  30.  to  4.  10.  degrees  of  weft  longitude;  that  is, 
about  180  miles,  and  near  about  the  fame  number  from  eaft 
to  weft  ;  that  is,  both  ways  taken  where  largeft,  for  its  figure 
is  very  irregular,  and  not  near  anfwerable  in  other  parts. 
The  climate  here  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  New  Caflille, 
on  account  of  the  country  being  more  mountainous,  which 
makes  the  feveralparts  vary,  according  to  their  (ituation,  the 


vallies  being  exceffive  hot,  the  upper  ground  proportionally 
cold  and  bleak,  and  others,  according  to  the  proximity  of  the 
hill-,  fend  down  refrefhing  gales,  or  caufe  a  gtcter  reflection 
of  the  fun.      But,  upon  the  whole,  the  foil  is  generally  good 
in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  the  plains  yielding  plenty  of  all  forts 
of  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  other  proviiions,  the  fides  of  the 
hills  good  pafture  for  their  numerous  cattle,  and  the  tops  tim- 
ber for  building  and  fuel.     Some  of  thefe  fummits  are  I  1  higb 
that  they  are  covered  with  fnow  all   the   fumrner,  which*  is 
carried  and  fold  to  the  towns,  as  is  ufual  through  all  Spain 
to  cool  their  wine. 
Walladolid  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pifuer^a,  on 
a   pleafant  riling  ground,  and  a  noble  profp  ct  all  rcand  it, 
as  itfelf  yields  a  delightful  one  to  the  beholders,  from  its  fine 
fituation  and  grand  edifices. 

This  city  is  populous  a.id  opulent   through  not  only  the  great 
number  of  rich  and  noble  families  who  make  their  chief  rcfi- 
dence  in  it,  but  much  more  fo  by  the  large  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  other    inferior  trades  which  are  cairicd  on 
here.     The  woollen    manufacture  is  here  the  beft   and  moft 
confiderable   in  all  Spain,  for  here  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  tie 
fined  wool    produced,    from    innumerable    flocks  that  are 
raifed   in   the  neighbouring   plains ;    and   the   cloth  that  is 
made  here  is  reckoned  the  bed  in  all  the  world,   and  in 
efteem  both  at  home  and  abrcad.     Here  are  alfo  fundry  other 
manufactures  and  trades  carried  on,  with  great  induftry  and 
fuccefs. 
The  kingdom  of  Leon.     This  kingdom,  properly  fj  called, 
is   now   bounded    by   the   Af'urian   mountains;   <n  the  caifc 
it  has  Old  Cadille,   from  which  it  is  divided   by   tie    moun- 
tains of  Pernia,  and  the  rivers  Carrio  and  Pifuerga,   ;  ■  far  aj 
the  Ebro,  then  by  thofe  of  Heban  and  Reganno,  'ti!  you  come 
to  the  mountains  Bonilla  de  la  Sierra ;  on  the  f<  u  h,  the 
mountains    of  Bannos,    and    another   ridge,    divide   it  froM 
Ellremadura  ;  and,  on  the  wed,  the  rivers  of  Aguid.i,  Duerq, 
ar.d  a  chain  of  mountains,  part  it  from  Portugal,  as  docs  the 
fame  ridge  of  hills  continued,  from  Gallicia.     T!       .hole 
extent  ot  Leon,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about   120  n 
that  is,  fiom  42.  to  about  40,  and  from  ead  to  wed  ..bout 
90  ;  that  is,  from  4.  20.  to  5.  40.  ead  longitude.      Tin:  river 
Duero  runs  almoft  acrofs  the  middle  of  it,   lcavii  g  one  half 
on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  th -  fouth. 
As  this  kingdom   lies  in  the  fame  climate  and  latitude  with 
that  of  Old  Cadille,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  air  is:    ike 
it,  intermingled  with  ridges  of  high  hill  ,  capacious  vallies, 
and  campaign  plains,  which  occafion   pretty   near  trie 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  moid  ;   its 
perature  differ  very  little  from  that,  and  it-,  ground    ,:;pgs 
forth  near  the  fame  productions  fuch  as  excellent,  wheat, 
and  other  grain,   padure  and  cattle,    fine  wines,  oil,   he 
fruit,   game  fowl,  and  the  like.      The  r.ativts  are  heie  like- 
wife  robuft,  hardy,   laborious,   brave,   ten:     r  te,   and  1  oven 
of  learning.     The  mountains  have  alfo  fine  minerals,  but 
chiefly   quarries   of  excellent    marble,  and    veined  alab. 
jafper-dones,  and  fometimes  others  of  greater  value,  as  tur- 
quoifes,   garnets,  amahyih,   &c. 
The  province  of  Esi  ramadura.     Tl,i   province  is  divided 
from  Portugal,  or  fiom  the  Portujutze  Edramadura,  on  the 
weft,  by  the  rivers  Elya,  Caya,  and  fome  others  of  1<  is  note; 
on  the  north  it  joins  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon*   without  any 
noted   mountains  or   rivers  to  part  them  ;  on   the  eaft,  the 
mountains  of  Banos,  Pico,  and  Guadalupe,  divide  it  from 
Old  and  New  Cadille;  and  en  the  fouth  it  is  parted  from 
Andalufia  by  the  chain  of  hills  called  Sierra  Morena.     The 
rivers  Tajo  and  Guadiana  running  through    it  from  <a!tto 
wed,  divide  it  into  three  parts  ;  the  mod  northern   is 
which  is  beyond  the  Tajo,   the  next  is   between  that  and 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  lad  is  that  which   is  fouth  of 
Guadiana.     The  length  of  the  wh  le  province,  from 
to  fouth,  is  150  miles,  that  is,  from  38.  to  40.  30  lat   u  e; 
and  in  breadth,  from  ead  to  wed,  about  12c,  that  is,  from 
4.  40.  to  6.  20.  well  longitude. 

The  climate,  indeed,  is  exceeding  hot,  and  fomewhat  fultry, 
being  modly  inland,  and  wanting  thofe  cooling  gales  which 
the  hills  and  the  fea  communicate  to  the  adjacent  provinces; 
but  in  all  other  refpecls  itmayjuftly  be  reckoned  thepleafent- 
ed  and  mod  fertile  not  onlv  in  all  Spain,  but  peihaps  in  the 
world.  For  an  evidence  of  which,  we  need  but  infl  inC  n 
the  mod  celebrated  plains  called  La  Vera  de  Plafcntia,  of 
which  it  might  fuffice  to  fay,  that  feveral  of  the  Ancients 
placed  the  elyfian  fields  in  it,  as  knowing  of  no  plzc  fliore 
delicious  and  beautiful.  This  noble  plain  is  about  36  1 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  fofweetly  delightful,  that 
it  invites  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  fpend 
the  dimmer  in  it.  It  hath  13  finall  town',  or  villag  a  and 
about  5000  houfes,  all  beautifully  fituated,  and  neat,  ; :...  ail 
the  red  is  either  covered  with  the  grea'ed  variety  of  fruit  rretfs 
which  Europe  affords,  or  beautifullv  variegated  and  dilpofed 
into  olive  groves,  vineysrds,  gardens,  orchaids,  meadows, 
and  fields,  producing  plenty  of  corn,  flax,  &c.  and  watered 
with  many  pleafant  fprings  and  dreams,  yielding  a- 

bundance  of  excellent  fifh,  efpecially  trout.     Si  <. 
the  product  of  this  valley,  that  of  the  territoiy  o    only  four 
inconliderable  villages,  out  of  the  13  that  are  in  it,  tht  [  o- 
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du£t  is  faid  to  have  amounted,  in  one  year,  to   150  tons  of 
oil,  550  of  wine,   6o,O0O  buihels  of  chefnuts,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  wheat,   and  other  grain  ;  whillt  other  parts  of  it 
yielded  not  only  the  like,  or  even  larger  quantities,  in  propor- 
tion, of  the  fame  produce,  befides  fruits,  flax,  &c.   but  like  - 
wife  abundance  of  filk,   wax,  honey,  faffron,  and  fuch  like, 
befides  pafture,  and  great  quantities  of  cattle. 
Andalusia  province  is  divided,  on  the  north,  from  Eftrama- 
dura  and  New  Caftille,  by  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains  j  on 
the  eaft  from  Portugal,  by  the  river  Chanca,  and  from  Al- 
garve  by  the  Guadiana ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  ocean,  the 
mouth  of  the  Streights,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
along  the  fouth-eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
No  province  in  Spain  exceeds  this  in  fertility  and  commerce  ; 
the  latter  is  owing  to  its  maritime  fituation,  and  convenient 
harbour.     The  great  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  is  fo  extraor- 
dinary, as  to  be  almolt  beyond  credit.     Their  cattle,  alfo, 
are   numberlcfs.      Fine   oranges,  citrons,  raifins,    almonds, 
pomegranates,  and  figs,  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  pro- 
vince.    They  have  great  plenty  of  fine  fait  and  fugar,  and  a 
celebrated  breed  of  horfes. 
Seville,  its  capital,  fituate  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and 
in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plains  of  Europe. — Here  is  an  In- 
dia-houfe,  for  the  regulation  of  their  Weft-India  trade,  a 
fine  exchange,  and  minr. — The  filk  and  filver  fluffs  are  the 
moft  confiderable  manufactures  carried  on  here,  with  thofe 
of  foap  and  pottery-ware. — Without  the  city  are  falt-pits, 
and  quarries  of  marble. — Along  the  river  are  many  commo- 
dious keys,  where  fhips  of  good  burthen  may  fafely  lie. 
Cordova  ftands  on  a  delightful  plain  :  befides  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  its  foil  round  about,  which  fupplies  it  with 
plenty  of  fine  wheat,  oil,  fruits,  he.  it  carries  on  a  great 
variety  of  trades  and  manufactures ;  and,  among  the  latter,  the 
woollen  and  hlken,  of  the  fineft  kind,  and  that  of  a  curious 
gilt  leather.     It  is  famed  alfo  for  a  breed  of  fine  horfes. 
Cadiz    is  next   in  rank  to  the  royal  cities  ;  it  is  very  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  commerce ;  the  fpacioufnefs  of  the  har- 
bour, feated  upon  the  ocean,  fo  near  the  Mediterranean,  draws 
thither  a  concourfe  of  fhips  and  merchants,  to  purchafe  the 
product  of  Spain,  and,  of  late  years,  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
which  are  now  firft  brought  hither. 
Xeres  de  la  FroNtera  is  well  fituate  on  the  fmall  river 
Guadaletta,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.     Jts  territory  is  fo 
rich  and  fertile,  that,  befides  great  quantities  of  wheat,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  other  provifions,  it  yields  60,000  pipes  of  fherry 
yearly.     It  has  alfo  a  good  brood  of  horfes. 
Ezija  feated  on  the  Xenil,  and  on  a  delightful  plain,  pro- 
ducing immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk,  and  cot- 
ton. 
Gibraltar,  a  well-known  fea-port,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Streights.     See  our  article  Mediterranean,  for  its  con- 
fequence  to  Great-Britain,  as  being  now  in  her  poffeffion. 
Baeza,  fituate  about  three  miles   from  the  Guadalquivir;  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  dyeing  of  very  fine  fcarlet  cloth,  and 
making  of  rich  taffeties. 
San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  about  45  miles  below  Seville, 
and  ferves  as  a  pott  to  that  famed  city;  it  was  much  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent,  before  the  Spanifh  Weft-India 
fleets  were  allowed  to  fet  out  from,  and  return  to,  Cadiz. 
Port  St  Mary  is  feated  on  a  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadaletta  river,  and  is  much  frequented,  on  account  of  its 
commodioufnefs. 
Carmena  ftands  in  the  center  of  Andalufia,  and  has  very  fer- 
tile and  fpacious  plains,  which  produce  great  plenty  of  all 
things. 
Luce n a  is  as  delightfully  fituated  as  moft  cities  in  Europe, 
few  fpots  of  ground  producing  greater  plenty  of  delicious 
wine,  oil,  and  choice  provifions,  than  this  territory  does. 
Moguer,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Azige,  or  Tinto. 
Its  river   is  remarkable  for  its  colour,  or  dye,  it  being  im- 
pregnated with  fome  mineral,  which  not  only  gives  a  yellow 
tinge,  but  petrifies  all  the  fand  it  runs  over. — It  has  no  other 
good  quality,  except  that  of  curing  worms  in  cattle. 
There  are  in  this  province  feveral  towns  of  fome  note,  though 
under  the  degree  of  cities ;  but  as  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  confiderable  traffic,    we   fhall   pafs  them  over  in 
file  nee. 
The  kingdom  of  Granada.     This  kingdom  is  divided,  on 
the  north,  from  the  province  of  Andalufia,  by  the  mountains 
of  Cazorla,  Sierra  Morena,  Segura,  and  fome  others ;  on  the 
eaft,  another  chain  of  mountains  divides  it  from  Murcia  ;  on 
the  fouth  it  is  contiguous  again  to  Andalufia,  without  any 
noted  boundaries ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  and  wafhed 
by  the  Mediterranean.     The  whole  length  of  it,  from  eaft 
to  weft,  is  about  210  miles ;  the  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not 
72;  and  the  whole  circumference  fomewhat  above  500. 
This  country,  befides  thofe  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  cattle,  game,  fifh,  &c.  which  it  hath  in  common 
with  the  fineft  provinces  in  Spain,  we  have  already  taken  no- 
/    tice  of  j  here  the  moft  craggy  mountains  are  every  where 
covered  with  vines,  fruit-trees  in  the  higheft  perfection,   and 
what  would  to  fome  of  our  readers  appear  incredible,  if  not 
attefted  by  fo  many  undoubted  eye-witnefles,  here  are  bunches 
of  grapes,  that,  like  thofe  of  the  promifed  land,  are  obliged 
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to  be  carried  on  a  pole,  between  two  men  ;  and  fome  of  them, 
we  are  aflured  from  perfons  of  veracity,  have  weighed  40 
pounds.  Sugar  is  here  likewife  cultivated  in  great  plenty, 
and  that  which  grows  here  exceeds  any  in  Spain  for  finenefs. 
Silk  is  likewife  manufactured  in  fuch  quantities,  and  great 
variety,  as  to  be  fufficient  to  ferve  the  whole  kingdom,  be- 
fides what  is  exported. 

Thofe  fields,  hills,  and  other  places  which  are  reckoned  the 
moft  barren,  are  covered  with  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender, 
and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  their  cattle  feed  upon,  and 
give  their  flefh  a  delicious  and  exquifite  tafte  ;  laurel,  myrtle, 
fweet  bafil,  and  other  odoriferous  fhrubs,  grow  likewife  here, 
to  fuch  height  and  abundance,  that  they  make  their  hedges 
of  them  :  fo  that  if  we  confider  it  either  with  refpecr  to  its 
furprizing  fertility  and  plenty  of  all  things  for  food  and  delight, 
or  to  the  admirable  profpect  of  its  hills  and  dales,  or  the  fra- 
grancy  of  its  fruits  and  herbs,  no  country  feems  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  idea  we  may  have  of  an  earthly  paradife  than  this. 
If  we  add  to  all  thefe,  its  excellent  maritime  fituation,  num- 
ber of  commodious  harbours  and  ports,  and  its  vaft  exports 
and  imports,  the  number  and  opulence  of  its  cities,  we  fhall 
eafily  own,  that  this  little  kingdom  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  nobleft  and  fineft  in  all  Spain. 
Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  commodious  fea-port.    There 
is  nothing  but  conjecture  can  be  offered  about  its  name;  yet, 
confidering  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  port,  its  fituation, 
both  for  inland  and  foreign  commerce,  we  need  not  doubt  but 
it  was  built  in  fome  of  the  earlieft  times,  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, paffed  through  the  hands  of  thofe  trading  nations  which 
occupied  fuccefiively  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  in  one  of  the 
pleafanteft  and  moft  convenient  parts  of  which  it  ftands.    As 
the  fituation  of  this  place  is  in  a  fine  fertile  plain,  furrounded 
with  hills,  mountains,  and  grounds,  all  of  them  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  greateft  variety  of  fruits,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
yield  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  profpe&s,  both  from  land  and 
fea,  of  any  place  on  thefe  coafts :  and  how  fine  their  wines, 
raifins,  almonds,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are, 
is  well  known,  from  the  great  quantities  of  them  brought 
hither  from  thence,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  ex- 
ported into  other  parts  of  Europe.     Its  diftance  from  Madrid 
is  about  260  miles  fouth,  and  a  little  to  the  weftj  75  fouth- 
eaft  from  Seville ;  and  about  the  fame  diftance  fouth-weft 
from  Granada. 
Anteqjjera  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Villa,  part  of  the  town  ftanding  on  a  hill,  and  the  reft  on 
the  plain. 

Near  this  city  is  a  famed  falt-pit,  three  miles  in  length,  near 
two  in  breadth,  which  fupplies  the  whole  territory  with  fait. 
About  eight  or  nine  miles  from  it  is  a  fpring,  that  diffolvea 
the  ftone,  and  brings  it  away  by  urine. 
This  city  ftands  about  220  leagues  fouth  from  Madrid,  75 
fouth-eaft  from  Seville,  72  fouth-weft  from  Granada,  and 
about  15  fouth  from  the  fea. 
The  kingdom  of  Murcia  borders  on  the  north  upon  New 
Caftille  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  parted  from  Granada  and  Anda- 
lufia, by  the  mountains  of  Segura,  and  fome  others,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  partly  by  the  kingdom  of 
Valentia.  Its  greateft  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  is  about  j  00  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  about  710.  Its  latitude  is  from 
37  degrees  30  minutes,  to  38  degrees  50  minutes  ;  and  lon- 
gitude 1  degree  40  minutes  weft. 

The  climate  here  is  fomewhat  of  the  hotteft ;  but  the  foil, 
though  mountainous,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  never  failing  but 
through  extreme  drought,  and  generally  yielding  great  plenty 
of  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  pafture,  and  honey,  in 
great  abundance  :  but  what  makes  the  chief  wealth  of  it  is, 
the  great  quantity  of  filk  which  is  here  made  and  exported, 
and  employs  the  greateft  number  of  hands. 
Murcia,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  fituate  in  a 
fpacious  and  delightful  plain,  fo  very  fertile,  that  it  often 
yields  an  hundred-fold  in  corn,  befides  all  other  grain,  wines, 
oil,  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  the  produdl  of  the 
country.  Round  about  this  plain  are  planted  an  infinite 
number  of  mulberry-trees,  with  whofe  leaves  they  feed  as 
many  worms  as  generally  make,  every  year,  2io,ooolb. 
weight  of  filk. 

Murcia  is  computed  to  be  diftant  about  200  miles  fouth-eaft 
from  Madrid,  20  north  from  Carthagena,  and  about  90  fouth- 
weft  from  Valentia. 
Carthagena  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coaft,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalantin,  and  is 
a  commodious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  noted  fea-ports  in 
Spain.  The  harbour  is  likewife  well  fheltered  from  ftorms, 
by  a  fmall  ifland  called  Efcombrada;  it  has  good  plenty  of 
frefh  water  on  the  fhore,  and  exports  great  quantity  of  wool 
for  Italy.  The  air  is  fo  temperate  in  fummer,  and  fo  mild 
in  winter,  th.it  the  trees  are  every  where  co\ered  with  leaves, 
bloffoms,  and  fruit.  Befides  thefe  productions  of  the  earth 
on  the  furface,  its  bowels  yield  likewife  amethyfts,  garnets, 
agates,  and  other  fuch  precious  ftones. 

Its  diftance  from  Madrid  is  about  220  miles  fouth-eaft,  27 
fouth  from  Murcia,  and  86  eaft  from  Granada. 
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Articles  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and  Alliance,  be- 1 
tween  the  Crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
concluded  in  a  Treaty  at  Madrid,  the  \\  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1667. 

I. 

Firft,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  That  from  this  day  for- 
ward there  fhall  be  between  the  two  crowns  of  Great- Britain 
and  Spain,  a  general,  good,  fincere,  true,  firm,  andperfecl 
amity,  confederation,  and  peace,  which  fhall  endure  for  ever, 
and  be  obferved  inviolably,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  frefh 
waters ;  and  alfo  between  the  lands,  countries,  kingdoms,  do- 
minions, and  territories,  belonging  unto,  or  under  the  obe- 
dience of  either  of  them  :  and  that  their  fubjecls,  people,  and 
inhabitants  refpedlively,  of  what  condition,  degree,  or  qua- 
lity foever,  from  henceforth  reciprocally  ihall  help,  affift,  and 
fhew  to  one  another  all  manner  of  love,  good  offices,  and 
friendfliip. 

II. 
That  neither  cf  the  faid  kings,  nor  their  refpeclive  people, 
fubjecls,  or  inhabitants  within  their  dominions,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, may,  in  public  or  fecret,  do,  or  procure  to  be  done, 
any  thine;  againft  the  other,  in  any  place,  by  fea  or  by  land, 
nor  in  the  ports  or  rivers  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  fhall 
treat  one  another  with  all  love  and  friendfhip;  and  may,  by 
water  and  by  land,  freely  and  fecurely  pafs  into  the  confines, 
countries,  lands,  kingdoms,  iflands,  dominions,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  walled,  or  without  wall,  fortified,  or  unfortified,  their 
havens  and  ports  (where  hitherto  trade  and  commerce  hath 
been  accuflomed)  and  there  trade,  buy  and  fell,  as  well  of 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpeclive  places,  as  thofe  of 
their  own  nation,  or  any  other  nation  that  fhall  be  or  come 
there. 

III. 
That  the  faid  kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  fhall  take  care 
that  their  refpeclive  people  and  fubjecls,  from  henceforward, 
do  abftain  from  all  force,  violence,  or  wrong  ;  and  if  any  in- 
jury fhall  be  done  by  either  of  the  faid  kings,  or  by  the  peo- 
ple or  fubjecls  of  either  of  them,  to  the  people  or  fubjecls  of 
the  other,  againft  the  articles  of  this  alliance,  or  againft  com- 
mon right,  there  fhall  not  therefore  be  given  letters  of  re- 
prizal,  marque,  or  counter-marque,  by  any  of  the  confede- 
rates, until  fuch  time  as  juftice  is  fought  and  followed  in  the 
otdinary  courfe  of  law  :  but  if  juftice  be  denied  or  delayed, 
then  the  king,whofe  people  or  inhabitants  have  received  harm, 
fhall  afk  it  of  the  other,  by  whom  (as  is  faid)  the  juftice  fhall 
have  been  denied  or  delayed,  or  of  the  commiflioners  that 
fhall  be,  by  the  one  king  or  the  other,  appointed  to  receive 
and  hear  fuch  demands,  to  the  end  that  all  fuch  differences 
may  be  compounded  in  friendfhip,  or  according  to  law.  But 
if  there  fhould  yet  be  a  delay,  or  juftice  fhould  not  be  done, 
nor  fatisfaclion  given  within  fix  months  after  having  the  fame 
fo  demanded,  then  may  be  given  letters  ofreprizal,  marque, 
or  counter  marque. 

IV. 

That  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  their  refpeclive  people,  fubjecls,  and  inhabitants, 
as  well  upon  fea,  as  upon  land  and  frefh  water,  in  all  and 
every  their  kingdoms,  lands,  countries,  dominions,  confines, 
territories,  provinces,  iflands,  plantations,  cities,  villages, 
towns,  ports,  rivers,  creeks,  bays,  ftreights  and  currents, 
where  hitherto  trade  and  commerce  hath  been  accuftomed, 
there  fhall  be  free  trade  and  commerce,in  fuch  way  and  man- 
ner, that,  without  fafe-conducl,  and  without  general  or  par- 
ticular licence,  the  people  and  fubjecls  of  each  other  may  free- 
ly, as  well  by  land,  as  by  fea  and  frefh  water,  navigate  and 
go  into  their  faid  countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  all  the 
cities,  ports,  currents,  bays,  diftricls,  and  other  places  there- 
of, and  may  enter  into  any  port  with  their  (hips,  laden  or 
empty,  carriage,  or  carriages,  wherein  to  bring  their  mer- 
chandize, and  there  buy  and  fell  what  and  how  much  they 
pleafe,  and  alfo  at  juft  and  reafonable  rates  provide  themfelves 
withprovifions,  and  other  neceffary  things  for  their  fubfiftence 
and  voyage  ;  and  alfo  may  repair  their  fhips  and  carriages, 
and  from  thence  again  freely  depart  with  their  fhips,  carriages, 
goods,  merchandize,  and  eftate,  and  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, or  to  fuch  ether  place  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  without 
any  moleftation  or  impediment,  fo  that  they  pay  the  duties 
and  cuftoms  which  fhall  be  due,  and  faving  to  either  fide  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  their  country. 

V. 
Item,  It  is  likewife  agreed,  That  for  the  merchandizes  which 
the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  buy  in  Spain,  or 
other  the  kingdoms  or  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fhall 
carry  in  their  own  fhips,  or  in  fhips  hired  or  lent  unto  them, 
no  new  cuftoms,  toll,  tenths,  fubfidies,  or  other  rights  or  duties 
whatfoever,  fhall  be  taken  or  increafed,  other  than  thofe 
which,  in  the  like  cafe,  the  natives  themfelves,  and  all  other 
ftrangers,are  obliged  to  pay ;  and  the  fubjecls  aforefaid  buying, 
felling,  and  contracling  for  their  merchandizes,  as  well  in 
refpedt  of  the  prices,  as  of  all  the  duties  to  be  paid,  fhall  enjoy 
the  fame  privileges  which  are  allowed  to  the  natural  fubjecl- 


of  Spain,  and  may  buy,  and  lade  their  fhips  with  fuch  good; . 
and  merchandizes;  which  faid  {hips  being  laden,  ami  cuf- 
toms paid  for  the  goods,  fhall  not  be  detained  in  port,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  the  Lders,  merchants  or 
faclors,  who  bought  and  loaded  the  goods  aforefaid  be 
queftioned,  after  the  departure  of  the  faid  fhips,  for  any  mat- 
ter or  thing  whatfoever  concerning  the  fame. 

VI. 
And  to  the  end  that  the  officers  and  minifters  of  all  cities 
towns,  and  villages  belonging  to  either,  may  neither  de- 
mand, nor  take  from  the  refpeclive  merchants  and  people 
greater  taxes,  duties,  ftipends,  recompenccs,  gifts,  or  any 
other  charges,  than  what  ought  to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty  ;  and  that  the  faid  merchants  and  people  may  know  and 
underftand  withcertainty  what  is  ordained  in  all  thingstouch- 
ing  this,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  That  tables  and  lifts  fhall 
be  put  up  at  the  doors  of  the  cuftom-houfes  and  regifter  of 
all  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of,  or  appertaining  to,  one 
or  the  other  king,  where  fuch  rights,  and  excifes  or  cuftoms, 
are  ufually  paid  ;  in  which,  how  much,  and  of  what  quality, 
fuch  rights,  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  and  payments  either  to  the 
king's,  or  any  of  the  aforefaid  officers,  are  allowed,  fhall  be 
put  down  in  writing,  declaring  as  well  the  fpecies  of  what 
is  imported,  as  what  is  carried  out.  And  if  any  officer,  or  any 
other  in  his  name,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  public 
or  fecret,  diredlly  or  indireclly,  fhall  afk  or  receive  of  any 
merchant,  or  other  perfon  refpeclively,  any  fum  of  money, 
or  other  thing,  by  the  name  of  right,  due,  ftipend,  allow- 
ance, or  recompence  (though  it  be  by  the  way  of  voluntary 
donative)  more  or  otherwife  than  aforefaid,  the  faid  officer  or 
his  deputy  being  in  fuch  manner  guilty  and  convicl  before  a 
competent  judge  in  the  country  where  the  crime  iscommitted, 
fhall  be  put  in  prifon  for  three  months,  and  fhall  pay  thrice 
the  value  of  the  thing  fo  received  ;  of  which  the  half  {hall 
be  for  the  king  of  the  country  where  the  crime  is  committed, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  denunciator,  for  the  which  he  may 
fue  his  right  before  any  competent  judge  of  the  country  wheie 
it  fhall  happen. 

VII. 
That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  bring  out,  and  carry  into  Spain,  and  all  or  any 
lands  and  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  (where  heretofore 
they  have  ufed  trade  and  commerce)  and  trade  there  with  all 
kind  of  merchandize,  clothes,  manufactures,  and  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  manufadlures,  goods, 
fruits,  and  kinds  of  the  iflands,  towns,  and  plantations  to  him 
appertaining,  and  what  fhall  have  been  bought  by  Englifh 
faclors  on  this  fide,  or  farther  on  the  other  fide  of  the  cape 
of  Buena  Efperanca,  without  being  inforced  to  declare  to 
whom,  or  for  what  price  they  fell  their  faid  merchandize  and 
provifions,  or  being  molefted  for  the  errors  of  the  mafters  of 
fhips,  or  others,  in  the  entry  of  the  goods ;  and  at  their 
pleafure  to  return  again  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  all  or  any  goods,  eftates,  and  merchandize,  to 
any  of  the  territories,  iflands,  dominions,  and  countries  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  to  any  other  place,  paying  the  rights 
and  tributes  mentioned  in  the  antecedeat  chapters;  and  the 
reft  of  all  their  lading  which  is  not  brought  to  land  they  may 
detain,  keep,  and  carry  away  in  their  faid  fhip  or  fhips,  veffel 
or  veffels,  again,  without  paying  any  right  or  impofitioa 
whatfoever  for  it,  as  if  therewith  they  had  never  been  within 
any  bay  or  port  of  the  Catholic  king.  And  all  the  goods, 
eftates,  merchandize,  fhips,  or  other  veffels,  with  any  things 
introduced  into  the  dominions  or  places  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain  as  prizes,  and  judged  for  fuch  in  the  faid  do- 
minions and  places,  fhall  be  taken  for  goods  and  merchandize 
of  Great-Britain,  comprehended  fo  by  the  intentien  of  this 
article. 

VIII. 
That  the  fubjecls  and  vaffals  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  may  bring  and  carry  to  all  and  lingular  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  any  fruits  and  commodities  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  it  appearing  by  teftimony  of  the  deputies  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  in  London,  that  they  are  of,  or  have  come 
from,  the  Englifh  conquefts,  plantations,  or  faclories,  with 
like  privilege,  and  according  to  what  is  allowed  to  the  fub- 
jecls of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  royal  cedulas  of  Con- 
travando,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  3d  of  July 
1663,  and  publifhed  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  4th  of  July 
the  fame  year.  And  for  what  may  concern  both  the  Indies, 
and  any  other  parts  whatfoever,  the  crown  of  Spain  doth 
grant  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  his  fubjecls,  all  that 
is  granted  to  the  United  States  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
their  fubjecls,  in  their  treaty  of  Munfter  1648,  point  for 
point,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  the  fame  were  here- 
in particularly  inferted,  the  fame  rules  being  to  be  obferved, 
whereunto  the  fubjecls  of  the  faid  United  States  are  obliged, 
and  mutual  offices  of  friendfhip  to  be  performed  from  one  fide 
to  the  other. 

IX. 
That  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  trading,  buy- 
ing, and  felling,  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  governments, 
iflands,  ports,  or  territories  of  the  faid  king  of  Spain,  (hall 
have,  ufe,  and  enjoy,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  which 
1  the 
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the  faid  king  hath  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants that  refide  in  Andalufia,  by  his  royal  cedulas  or  or- 
ders, dated  the  19th  day  of  March,  the  26th  day  of  June, 
and  the  gth  day  of  November  1645,  his  Catholic  Majefty 
by  thefe  prefents  re-confirming  the  fame,  as  a  part  of  this 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns.  And  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  manifeft  to  all,  it  is  contented,  That  the  faid  cedulas  (as 
to  the  whole  fubftance  thereof)  be  pafTed  and  transferred  to 
the  body  of  the  prefent  articles,  in  the  name  and  favour  of 
all  and  fingularthe  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  re- 
ading and  trading  in  any  places  whatsoever  within  his  Ca- 
tholic Majefty's  dominions. 

X. 
That  the  mips,  or  any  other  vefTels  that  fhall  belong  to  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  or  his  fubjecls,  navigating  into  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions  or  any  of  his  ports,  fhall  not  be 
vifited  by  the  judges  of  contraband,  or  by  any  other  officer 
or  perfon,  by  his  own,  or  by  any  other  authority  ;  nor  fhall 
any  foldiers,  armed  men,  or  other  officers  or  perfons,  be  put 
on  board  any  of  the  faid  (hips  or  vefTels ;  nor  fhall  the  officers 
of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the  one  or  the  other  party,  fearch  in 
any  vefTels  or  fhips  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  which  fhall  enter  into  their  regions,  dominions,  or  re- 
fpective ports,  until  their  faid  fhips  or  vefTels  are  unladen,  or 
until  they  have  carried  on  fhore  all  the  lading  and  merchan- 
dize which  they  declare  they  refolve  to  difembark  in  the  faid 
port ;  nor  fhall  the  captain,  mafter,  or  any  other  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  faid  fhips  be  imprifoned,  or  they  or  their  boats 
detained  on  fhore  ;  but  in  the  interim,  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  may  be  put  on  board  the  faid  vefTels  or  fhips,  fo  they 
exceed  not  the  number  of  three  for  each  fhip,  to  fee  that  no 
goods  or  merchandize  be  landed  out  of  the  faid  fhips  or  vef- 
fels,  without  paying  fuch  duties  as  by  thefe  articles  either 
party  is  obliged  to  pay  ;  which  faid  officers  are  to  be  without 
any  charge  to  the  fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefTels,  their  com- 
manders, mariners,  company,  merchants,  factors,  or  proprie- 
tors. And  when  it  happens  that  the  mafter  or  owner  of  any 
fhip  fhall  declare,  that  the  whole  lading  of  his  faid  fhip  is  to 
be  difcharged  in  any  port,  the  entry  of  the  faid  lading  fhall 
be  made  in  the  cuftom-houfe  after  the  ufual  manner  ;  and 
if,  after  the  entry  made,  any  other  goods  be  fountain  the  faid 
fhip  or  fhips,  more  than  what  are  contained  in  the  faid  entry, 
eight  working  days  fhall  be  allowed  them  on  which  they  may 
work  (which  fhall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  they  began  to 
Unlade)  to  the  end,  that  the  concealed  goods  may  be  entered, 
and  the  confifcation  of  them  prevented.  And  in  cafe  that  in 
the  time  limited,  the  entry  or  manifeftation  of  them  fhall  not 
have  been  made,  then  fuch  particular  goods  only,  which 
fhall  be  found  as  aforefaid,  though  the  unlading  be  not  finifh- 
ed,  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  not  any  other  •,  nor  fhall  other 
trouble  be  given,  or  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  merchant  or 
owner  of  the  fhip  ;  and  when  the  fhips  or  vefTels  are  re- 
laden,  they  may  have  freedom  to  go  out  again. 

XI. 
That  the  fhip  or  fhips  appertaining  to  the  one  or  the  other 
king,  or  to  their  refpeclive  people  and  fubjecls,  that  fhall  en- 
ter into  any  ports,  lands  or  dominions,  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  fhall  difcharge  any  part  of  their  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes in  any  port  or  haven,  being  configned  with  the 
reft  to  other  places,  within  or  without  the  faid  dominions, 
fhall  not  be  obliged  to  regifter  or  pay  the  rights  of  any  other 
goods  or  merchandize,  than  of  that  which  they  fhall  unlade 
in  the  faid  port  or  haven,  nor  be  conftrained  to  give  bond 
for  the  goods  they  fhall  carry  to  other  places,  nor  any  other 
fecurity,  if  it  be  not  in  cafe  of  felony,  debt,  treafon,  or  other 
capital  crime. 

XII. 
Whereas  the  one  moiety  of  the  cuftom  of  all  foreign  goods 
and  merchandize  imported  into  England,  is  allowed  and  re-, 
turned  back  to  the  importer,  if  the  faid  goods  be  exported 
out  of  the  faid  kingdom  within  twelve  months  after  their 
firft  landing,  upon  oath  made  that  they  are  the  fame  goods 
which  paid  cuftom  inwards,  and  that  if  they  be  notre-fhipped 
within  the  faid  twelve  months,  yet  they  may  at  all  times  be 
exported  without  paying  any  cuftom  or  duty  outwards  :  it  is 
therefore  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  fhall  hereafter  land  any  goods  or  merchandize, 
of  what  growth  or  nature  foever  they  be,  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  having  entered  them,  and  paid 
the  cuftom  by  which  this  treaty  ought  to  be  paid,  and  fhall 
afterwards  defire  to  tranfport  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to 
any  other  place  whatfoever,  for  a  better  market,  it  fhall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  him  or  them  fo  to  do  freely,  without  pay- 
ing or  beingdemanded  any  other  cuftom  or  duty  at  all  for  the 
fame,  he  or  they  making  oath,  if  required  thereunto,  that 
they  are  the  fame  goods  for  which  cuftom  was  paid  at  their 
landing  ;  and  in  cafe  that  the  fubjecls,  people,  and  inhabi 
tants  of  the  dominions  of  either  part  fhall  unlade,  or  have  in 
any  city,  town,  or  village  respectively,  any  goods,  mer- 
chandizes, fruits  or  eftates,  and  have  paid  the  cuftoms  due, 
according  to  what  hath  been  declared,  and  after  that,  not 
being  able  to  put  them  off,  fhall  refolve  to  remit  them  to 
fome  other  city,  town  or  village  of  the  faid  dominions,  they 
may  not  only  do  it  without  difficulty  or  impediment,  and 


without  paying  other  rights  than  what  were  due  at  their  en 
try,  but  likewife  the  cuftom  or  rights  fhall  ir>t  be  paid  again 
in  any  other  part  of  the  (aid  dominions,  bringing  certificates 
from  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  that  they  were  paid  be- 
fore in  the  due  form.  And  the  chief  farmers  and  comrr.if- 
fioners  of  the  king  of  Spain's  rents  in  all  places,  or  fome 
other  officer  or  officers  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  fhall 
at  all  times  permit  and  fuffcr  the  tranfportatio'n  of  all  fuch 
goods  and  merchandizes  from  place  to  place,  and  give  fuffi- 
cient  certificate  to  the  owners  thereof,  or  their  affignees,  of 
their  having  paid  their  cuftom  at  their  firft  landing^whereby 
they  may  be  carried  to,  and  landed  at,  any  other  port  or  place 
of  the  faid  jurifdiction,  free  from  all  duties  or  impediments 
whatfoever,  as  aforefaid,  faving  alway  the  right  of  any  third 
perfon. 

XJII. 
That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjecls 
of  the  one  or  other  king,  to  anchor  in  the  roads  or  bays  of 
either,  without  being  conftrained  to  enter  into  port;  and  in 
cafe  they  be  neceffitated  to  enter  thereinto,  either  by  diftrefs 
of  weather,  fear  of  enemies,  pirates,  or  any  other  accident, 
in  cafe  the  faid  fhips  be  not  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  and 
carrying  thither  contraband  goods  (whereof  without  fome 
clear  proof  they  fhall  not  be  queftioned)  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  faid  fubjecls  to  return  to  fea  freely  when  they  pleafe,  with 
their  fhips  and  goods,  fo  that  they  do  not  break  bulk,  or  expofe 
any  thing  to  fale;  and  that  when  they  caft  anchor,  or  enter 
the  ports  aforefaid,  they  be  not  molefted  or  vifiti  d  ;  and  it 
fhall  fuffice,  that  in  cafe  they  fhew  their  pafTports  or  fea- 
papers,  which  being  feen  by  the  refpective  officers  of  either 
king,  the  faid  fhips  fhall  return  freely  to  fea  without  any 
moleftation. 

XIV. 
And  if  any  fhip  or  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  and  mer- 
chants of  the  one  or  the  other,  entering  into  ba\s,  or  in  the 
open  fea,  fhall  be  encountered  by  the  fhips  of  the  fiiid  ki  gs, 
or  of  privateers  their  fubjecls :  the  faid  fhips,  to  prevent  all 
diforders,  fhall  not  come  within  cannon-fhot,  but  fhall  fend 
their  long-boat  or  pinnace  to  the  merchant-fhip,  and  Only 
two  or  three  men  on  board,  to  whom  the  matter  or  owner 
fhall  fhew  his  pafTports  and  Tea-letters,  whereby  not  only 
the  fhip's  hiding,  but  the  place  to  which  fhe  bebngs,  and 
as  well  the  mafter  and  owner's  name,  as  the  name  of  the 
fhip  may  appear;  by  which  means  the  quality  of  the  fhip, 
and  her  mafter  or  owner  will  be  fufficiently  known,  as  alfo 
tne  commodities  fhe  carries,  whether  they  be  contraband  or 
not  ;  to  the  which  pafTports  and  fea-letters,  entire  faith  and 
credit  fhall  be  given,  fo  much  the  rather,  for  that  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  as  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
fome  counter-figns  fhall  be  given  (if  it  fhall  be  found  necef- 
Tary)  whereby  their  authenticalnefs  may  the  better  appear, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  in  any  wife  falfihed. 

XV. 
If  any  prohibited  merchandize  or  goods  fhall  be  exported 
from  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  territories  of  either  of 
the  faid  kings,  by  the  refpeclive  people  or  fubjecls  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  in  fuch  cafe  the  prohibited  goods  fhall  be  only 
confifcated,  and  not  the  other  goods ;  neither  fhall  the  de- 
linquent incur  any  other  punifhment,  except  the  faid  delin- 
quent fhall  carry  out  from  the  refpective  kingdoms  or  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  proper  coin,  wool, 
or  fuller's  earth  of  the  faid  kingdom,  or  fhall  carry  out  of 
the  refpective  kingdoms  or  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of 
Spain,  any  gold  or  filver,  wrought  or  unwrought ;  in  either 
of  which  cafes  the  laws  of  the  refpective  countries  are  to  take 
place. 

XVI. 
That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  people  2nd  fubjecls  of  both 
kings,  to  have  accefs  to  the  refpeclive  ports  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  there  remain,  and  depart  again  with  the  fame 
freedom,  not  only  with  their  fhips  and  other  vefTels  for  trade 
and  commerce,  but  alfo  with  their  other  fhips  fitted  for  war, 
armed,  and  difpofed  to  refift  and  engage  the  enemy,  and  ar- 
riving by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  repair  their  fhips,  or  furnifh 
themfelves  with  provifions;  fo  that  entering  willingly,  they 
be  not  fo  numerous,  that  they  give  juft  occafion  of  fuf'picion, 
to  which  end  they  are  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  eight,  nor 
continue  in  their  havens,  nor  about  their  ports,  longer  time 
than  they  fhall  have  juft  caufe,  for  the  repair  of  their  fhips, 
to  take  in  provifions  or  other  necefTary  things,  much  lefs  be 
the  occafion  of  interrupting  the  free  commerce,  and  coming 
in  of  other  fhips,  of  nations  in  amity  with  either  king  ;  and 
when  an  unufual  number  of  men  of  war,  by  accident  fhall 
come  unto  any  port,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  come 
into  the  faid  ports  or  havens,  not  having  firft  obtained  per- 
miffion  of  the  king  unto  whom  the  faid  ports  do  belong,  or 
the  governors  of  the  faid  ports,  if  they  be  not  forced  there- 
into by  ftrefs  of  weather  or  other  neceffity,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  the  fea,  and  in  fuch  cafe  they  fhall  prefently  acquaint 
the  governor  or  chief  m.igiftrate  of  the  place  with  the  caufe 
of  their  coming  ;  nor  fhalf  they  remain  there  any  longer  time 
than  the  faid  governor  or  magiftrate  fhall  think  convenient, 
or  do  any  act  of  hoftility  in  fuch  ports,  that  may  prove  oi 
prejudice  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  faid  kings. 

XVII. 
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XVII. 
That  neither  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  nor  the  king 
of  Spain,  by  any  mandate,  general  nor  particular,  nor  for 
any  caufe  whatfoever,  fhall  embark  or  detain,  hinder  or  take 
for  his  refpective  fervice,  any  merchant,  matter  of  a  fhip,  pi- 
lot or  mariner,  their  fhips,  merchandize,  clothes  or  other 
goods  belonging  unto  the  one  or  the  other,  in  their  ports  or 
waters,  it  it  be  not  that  either  of  the  faid  kings,  or  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  the  fhips  belong,  be  firft  advertifed  thereof, 
and  do  agree  thereunto ;  provided  that  this  (hall  not  be  con- 
ftrued  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  ordinary  coutfe  of  juftice  and 
law  in  either  country. 

XVIII. 
That  the  merchants  and  fubjects  of  the  one  and  the  other  king, 
their  factors  and  fervants,  as  alfo  their  fhips,  mafters  and 
mariners,  may  as  well  going  as  coming,  upon  fea  and  other 
waters,  as  in  the  havens  and  ports  of  the  one  and  the  other 
refpedtively,  carry  and  ufe  all  kind  of  arms,  defenfive  and  of- 
fenfive,  without  being  obliged  to  regifter  them,  as  alfo  upon 
land  to  carry  and  ufe  them  for  their  defence,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  place. 

XIX. 
That  the  captains,  officers,  and  mariners,  of  the  fhips  be- 
longing to  the  people  and  fubjects  of  either  party,  may  not 
commence  an  action,  nor  hinder  or  bring  trouble  upon  their 
own  fhips,  their  captains,  officers,  or  mariners,  in  the  re- 
fpective kingdoms,  dominions,  lands,  countries,  or  places  of 
the  other,  for  their  wages  or  falaries,  or  under  any  other  pre- 
tence. Nor  may  they  put  themfelves,  or  be  received,  by 
what  pretext  or  colour  foever,  into  the  fervice  or  protection 
of  the  king  of  England,  or  king  of  Spain,  or  their  arms; 
but  if  anycontroverfy  happen  between  merchants  and  mafters 
of  fhips,  or  beween  mafters  and  mariners,  the  compofing 
thereof  fhall  be  left  to  the  confulofthe  nation,  but  after  fuch 
manner,  as  he  who  fhall  not  fubmit  to  the  arbitrament,  may 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  juftice  of  the  place  where  he  is  fubjecl. 

XX. 
And  to  the  end  that  all  impediments  be  taken  away,  and  that 
the  merchants  and  adventurers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great- 
Britain  be  permitted  to  return  to  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  king  of  Spain  :  forafmuch  as  it  hath  been  thought  con- 
venient, that  all,  and  any  the  laws,  edicts  and  acts,  by  which 
the  importation  of  cloth,  or  any  other  woollen  manufacture, 
of  wnat  kind  foever,  dyed  or  undyed,  milled  or  unmilled, 
into  Flanders,  or  the  other  provinces,  hath  been  prohibited, 
be  revoked  and  difannulled ;  and  that  if  any  right,  tribute, 
impofition,  charge,  or  money,  hath  been,  with  permiffion,  or 
otherwife,  put  upon  clothes,  or  any  of  the  forefaid  woollen 
manufactures  fo  imported  (except  the  ancient  tribute  upon 
every  piece  of  cloth,  and  proportionably  upon  every  other 
woollen  manufacture,  agreeable  to  the  antient  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  then  kings  of  England,  and  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  governors  of  the  Low  Countries) 
the  fame  fhould  be  altogether  void,  and  no  fuch  tribute  or 
impofition  from  henceforth  impofed,  or  put  upon  the  faid 
clothes  or  manufactures,  for  no  caufe  or  pretext  whatfoever  : 
and  that  all  the  Englifh  merchants,  trading  in  any  of  the 
faid  provinces,  their  factors,  fervants,  or  commiffioners,  fhould 
enjoy  from  henceforward,  all  the  privileges,  exemptions, 
immunities,  and  benefits,  which  formerly  have  been  agreed 
and  given  by  the  aforefaid  ancient  treaties  and  agreements, 
between  the  then  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  :  it  is  therefore 
agreed,  That  deputies  fhall  be  named  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  who  meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Caftelrodrigo,  or 
the  governor  of  thofe  provinces  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
other  miniflers  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fufficiently  authorized 
in  this  behalf,  fhall  friendly  treat  and  conclude  hereupon  ; 
and  alfo  fuch  further  privileges,  immunities,  and  neceffary 
exemptions,  fuitable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  fhall  be 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  faid  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers, and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  trade  and  commerce, 
as  fhall  be  agreed  upon  in  a  fpecial  treaty,  that  fhall  be  made 
between  both  the  kings,  touching  this  particular. 

XXI. 
The  fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions 
of  the  moft  ferene  kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  reflec- 
tively, fhall,  with  all  fecurity  and  liberty,  fail  to  and  traffic, 
in  all  the  kingdoms,  eftates,  or  countries,  which  are  or  fhall 
be  iu  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality,  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

XXII. 
And  they  fhall  not  be  difturbed  or  difquieted  in  that  liberty, 
by  the  fhips  or  fubjects  of  the  faid  kings  refpedtively,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  hoftilities  which  are  or  may  be  hereafter  between 
either  of  the  faid  kings,  and  the  aforefaid  kingdoms,  coun- 
tries, and  ftates,  or  any  of  them,  which  fhall  be  in  friend- 
fhip  or  neutrality  with  the  other. 

XXIII. 
And  in  cafe,  that  within  the  faid  fhips  refpedtively,  be  found, 
by  the  abovefaid   means,  any  merchandize  hereunder  men- 
tioned, being  of  contraband    and  prohibited,  they  fhall  be 
taken  out  and  confifcated,  before  the  admiralty,  or  other  com- 


petent judges ;  but  for  this  reafon  the  fhip,  and  the  other  free 
and  allowed  commodities  which  fh^ll  be  found  therein  fhall 
in  no  wife  be  either  feized  or  confifcated. 

XXIV. 
Moreover,  for  better  prevention  of  the  differences  which 
might  arife  touching  the  meaning  of  forbidden  merchandize 
and  of  contraband,  it  is  declared  and  agreed,  That  under  this 
name  fhall  be  comprehended  all  fire-arms,  as  ordnance    muf- 
kets,  mortar- pieces,  petards,  bombs,    granadoes,  fire-cran- 
ccls,  fire-balls,  mufket-refts,  bandeliers,  gunpowder,  match 
faltpetre,  and  bullets  ;  likewife,  under  the  name  of  forbidden 
merchandize,  are  underftood  all  other  arms,  as  pikes,  fwords 
pots,  helmets,  backs,  and  breads,  halberds,  javelins,  and  fuch 
armour  ;  under  this  name  is  likewife  forbidden  the  tranfpor- 
tationof  foldiers,  horfes,  their  harneftes,  cafes  of  piftols,  hol- 
fters,  belts,  and  other  furniture,  formed  and  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  war. 

XXV. 
Likewife  to  prevent  all  manner  of  difpute  and  contention  it 
is  agreed,  That  under  that  name  of  forbidden  merchandize 
and  of  contraband,  fhall  not  be  comprehended  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  other  grains  or  pulfe,  fait,  wine,  oil,  and  generally 
whatfoever  belongs  to  the  fuftaining  and  nourifhing  of  life  ; 
but  they  fhall  remain  free,  and  likewife  all  other  merchandizes 
not  comprehended  in  the  preceding  article;  and  the  tranf- 
portation  of  them  fhall  be  free  and  permitted,  although  it  be 
to  the  towns  and  places  of  enemies,  unlefs  fuch  towns  and 
places  be  befieged,  blocked  up,  or  furrounded. 

XXVI. 
It  is  alfo  agreed,  That  whatfoever  fhall  be  found  laden  by 
the  fubjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of 
either  of  the  faid  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  aboard  the 
fhips  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,  though  it  be  not  forbidden 
merchandize,  fhall  be  confifcated,  with  all  things  elfe  which 
fhall  be  found  within  the  faid  fhips,  without  exception  or  re- 
ferve. 

XXVII. 
That  the  conful  which  hereafter  fhall  refide  in  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  help  and  protection 
of  the  fubjects  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  fhall  be  named 
by  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  he  fo  named,  fhall  have 
and  exercile  the  fame  power  and  authority  in  the  execution  of 
his  charge,  as  any  other  conful  hath  formerly  had  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  faid  king  of  Spain;  and  in  like  manner  the 
Spanifh  conful  refiding  in  England,  fhall  enjoy  as  much  au- 
thority as  the  confuls  of  any  other  nation  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed in  that  kingdom. 

XXVIII. 
And  that  the  laws  of  commerce  that  are  obtained  by  peace 
may  not  remain  unfruitful,  as  would  fall  out  if  the  fubjectsof 
Great-Britain,  when  they  go  to,  come  from,  or  remain  in 
the  dominions  or  lordfhips  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  reafon 
of  their  commerce  or  other  bufinefs,  fhould  be  molefted  for 
cafe  of  confeience  ;  therefore,  that  the  commerce  be  fecure 
and  without  danger,  as  well  upon  land  as  at  fea,  the  faid 
king  of  Spain  fhall  provide,  that  the  fubjects  of  the  faid  king 
of  Great-Britain  fhall  not  be  aggrieved  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  commerce,  and  that  none  of  them  fhall  be  molefted  or 
difturbed  for  their  confeience,  fo  long  as  they  give  no  public 
fcandal  or  offence;  and  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall 
likewife  provide,  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  the  fubjtcts  of 
the  king  of  Spain  fhall  not  be  molefted  or  difturbed  for  their 
confeience,  againft  the  laws  of  commerce,  fo  long  as  they 
give  no  public  fcandal  or  offence. 

XXIX. 
That  the  people  and  fubjects  reflectively  of  one  kingdom, 
in  the  dominions,  territories,  regions,  or  colonies  of  the 
other,  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  fell  their  merchandize  for 
brafs-metal  coin,  or  exchange  them  for  other  coin  or  things, 
againft  their  will ;  or  having  fold  them,  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment in  other  fpecies  than  what  they  bargained  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  law  or  other  cuftom  contrary  to  this  article. 

XXX. 
That  the  merchants  of  both  nations,  and  their  factors,  fer- 
vants, and  families,  commiffioners,  or  others  by  them  em- 
ployed ;  as  alfo  mafters  of  fhips,  pilots  and  mariners,  may  re- 
main freely  and  fecurely  in  the  faid  dominions,  kingdoms, 
and  territories  of  either  of  the  faid  kings,  and  alfo  in  their 
ports  and  rivers  ;  and  the  people  and  fubjects  of  the  one  king, 
may  have,  and  with  all  freedom  and  fecurity  enjoy,  in  all  the 
lands  and  dominions  whatfoever  of  the  other,  their  proper 
houfes  to  live  in,  their  warehcufes  and  magazines  for  their 
goods  and  merchandize,  which  they  fhall  poiTefs  during  the 
time  for  which  they  fhall  have  taken,  hired,  and  agreed  for 
them,  without  any  impediment. 

XXXI. 
The  inhabitants  and  fubjects  of  the  faid  confederate  kings, 
in  all  the  lands  and  places  under  the  obedience  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  fhall  ufe  and  employ  thofe  advocates,  proctors, 
fcriveners,  agents,  and  follicitors,  whom  they  think  fit,  the 
which  fhall  be  left  to  their  choice,  and  confented  to  by  the 
ordinary  judges,  as  often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  ;  and  they 
fhall  not  be  conftraincd  to  fhew  their  books  and  papers  of 
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account  to  any  perfon,  if  it  be  not  to  give  evidence  for  the 
avoiding  law-iuits  and  controverfies ;  neither  fhall  they  be 
embarked,  detained,  or  taken  out  of  their  hands,  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever.  And  it  (hall  be  permitted  to  the  people 
and  fubjecls  of  either  king,  in  the  refpeclive  places  where  they 
fhall  refide,  to  keep  their  books  of  account,  traffic,  and  cor- 
rtfpondence,  in  what  language  they  pleafe,  in  Englifh,  Spa- 
nifh,  Dutch,  or  any  other,  the  which  fhall  not  be  molefted, 
or  fubject  to  any  inquifition.  And  whatfoever  elfe  hath  been 
granted  by  either  patty  concerning  this  particular,  to  any 
other  nation,  fhall  be  underftood  likewife  to  be  granted  here. 

XXXII. 
That  in  cafe  the  eftate  of  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be  fe- 
queftered  or  feized  on  by  any  court  of  juftice  or  tribunal 
whatfoever,  within  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  either 
party,  and  any  eftate  or  debt  happen  to  lie  in  the  hands  o'f  the 
delinquents  belonging  bona  fide  to  the  people  and  fubjecls  of 
the  other,  the  faid  eftate  or  debts  fhall  not  be  confifcated  by 
any  of  the  laid  tribunals,  but  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  true  own- 
ers in  fpecie,  if  they  yet  remain,  and  if  not,  the  value  of 
them  (according  to  the  contract  and  agreement  which  was 
made  between  the  parties)  fhall  be  reftored  within  three 
months  after  the  laid  lequeftiation. 

XXXIII. 
That  the  goods  and  eftates  of  the  people  and  fubjecls  of  the 
one  king,  that  fhall  die  in  the  countries,  lands,  and  domi- 
nions ot  the  other,  fhall  be  preferved  for  the  lawful  heirs  and 
fuccefiors  of  the  deceafed,  the  right  of  any  third  perfon  al- 
ways refervtd. 

XXXIV. 
That  the  goods  and  eftates  of  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  that  fhall  die  without  making  a  will  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fhall  be  put  into  inventory, 
with  their  papers,  writings,  and  books  of  account,  by  the 
conful  or  other  public  minifler  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
and  depofited  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  merchants  that  fhall 
be  named  by  the  faid  conful,  or  public  minifkr,  to  be  kept 
for  the  proprietors  and  creditors  ;  and  neither  the  cruzada, 
nor  any  other  judicatory  whatfoever,  fhall  intermeddle  there- 
in ;  which  alio  in  the  like  cafe  fhall  be  obferved  in  England, 
towards  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

XXXV. 
That  a  decent  and  convenient  burial-place  fhall  be  granted 
and  appointed  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of 
Great- Britain,  who   fhall  die  within  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

XXXVI. 
If  it  fhall  happen  hereafter  that  any  difference  fall  out  (which 
God  forbid)  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  whereby  the  mutual  commerce  and  good  corre- 
fpondence  may  be  endangered,  the  refpeclive  fubjecls  and 
people  cf  each  party  fhall  have  notice  thereof  given  them  in 
time,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  to  tranfport 
their  merchandize  and  effecls,  without  giving  them  in  that 
time  any  moieflation  or  trouble,  or  retaining  or  embarking 
their  goods  or  perfons. 

XXXVII. 
All  goods  and  rights  concealed  or  embarked,  moveables,  im- 
moveables, rents,  deeds,  debts,  credits,  and  the  like,  which 
have  not  with  a  formal  notice  of  the  caufe,  and  by  a  legal 
condemnation,  according  to  the  ordinary  juftice,  been  brought 
into  the  royal  exchequer  at  the  time  of  concluding  this  treaty, 
fhall  remain  at  the  full  and  free  difpofal  of  the  proprietors, 
their  heirs,  or  of  thofe  who  fhall  have  their  right,  with  all 
the  fruits,  rents,  and  emoluments  thereof;  and  neither  thofe 
who  have  concealed  the  faid  goods,  nor  their  heirs,  fhall  be 
molefted  for  this  caufe  by  the  exchequers  refpeclively ;  but 
the  proprietors,  their  heirs,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  their 
right,  fhall  have  for  the  faid  goods  and  rights  their  action  at 
law,  as  for  their  own   proper  goods  and  eftate. 

XXXVIII. 
It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  people  and  fubjecls  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fhall 
have  a:.d  enjoy  in  the  refpeclive  lands,  feas,  ports,  havens, 
roads,  and  territories  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  in  all  places 
whatfoever,  the  fame  privileges,  fecurities,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, whether  they  concern  their  perfons  or  trade,  with 
all  the  beneficial  claufes  and  circumftances  which  have  been 
granted,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  granted  by  either  of  the  faid 
kings,  to  the  molt  Chriftian  king,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Hanfe-Towns,  or  any  other  kingdom 
or  flate  whatfoever,  in  as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  manner, 
as  if  the  lame  were  particularly  mentioned  and  inferted  in 
•this  treaty. 

XXXIX. 
In  cafe  any  difference  or  difpute  fhall  happen  on  either  fide 
concerning  thefe  articles  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  either 
the  officers  of  the  admiralty  or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  in 
the  one  or  the  other  kingdom  ;  the  complaint  being  prefented 
by  the  party  concerned  to  their  majefties,  or  to  any  of  their 
council,  their  faid  iViajefties  fhall  caufe  the  damages  forthwith 
to  be  repaired,  and  all  things,  as  they  are  above  agreed,  to 
be  duly  executed  ;  and  in  cafe,  that  in  progrefs  of  time  any 
frauds  or  inconveniencks  be  difcovered  in  the  navigation  and 
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commerce  between  both  kingdoms,  againft  which  fufficicnt 
prevention  hath  not  been  made  in  thefe  articles,  other  pro- 
vifions  may  be  hereafter  mutually  agreed  on,  as  fhall  be  judged 
convenient,  the  prefent  treaty  remaining  ftill  in  lull  force 
and  vigour. 

XL. 
It  is  likewife  accorded  and  concluded,  that  the  molt  ferene 
and  renowned  kings  of  Great- Britain  and  Spain,  fhall  fin- 
cerely  and  faithfully  obferve  and  keep,  and  procure  to  be  ob- 
ferved and  kept,  by  their  fubjecls  and  inhabitants  refpeclively, 
all  and  fingular  the  capitulations  in  this  prefent  treaty  agreed 
and  concluded  :  neither  fhall  they  diredtly  or  indircclly  in- 
fringe the  fame,  or  confent  that  the  fame'  fhall  be  infringed 
by  any  of  their  fubjecls  or  inhabitants.  And  they  fhall  ra- 
tify and  confirm  all  and  fingular  the  conventions  before  ac- 
corded by  letters  patent  reciprocally,  in  fufficicnt,  full,  and 
effectual  form,  aud  the  fame  fo  formed  and  made,  fhall  in- 
terchangeably deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered  faithfully  and 
really,  within  four  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  prefents ; 
and  they  fhall  then,  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be,  caufe 
this  prefent  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  to  be  pubiifhed  in  all 
places,  and  in  the  manner  accuftomed. 

Dated  at  Madrid,  the  \\  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1667. 

1  he  form  of  letters  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the  towns  and 

fea-ports,  to  the  fhips  and  velfels  fetting  fail  from  thence. 
To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  We  the  gover- 
nor, confuls,  or  chief  magiftrr.te  or  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  the  city,  town,  or  province  of  N.  do  teftify  and 
make  known,  That  N.  N.  matter  of  the  fhip  N.  hath  be- 
fore us,  under  folemn  oath  declared,  That  the  fhip  N.  of 
tun  (more  or  lefs)  of  which  he  is  at  prefent 
matter,  doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  N.  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  mofl  ferene  king  of  Great-Britain.  And  we,  de- 
firing  that  the  faid  matter  may  be  afnfted  in  his  voyage  and 
bufinefs,  do  intreat  all  perfons  in  general  and  particular,  who 
fhall  meet  him,  and  thofe  of  all  places  where  the  faid  matter 
fhall  come  with  the  faid  fhip  and  her  merchandize,  that  they 
would  admit  him  favourably,  treat  him  kindly,  and  receive 
the  faid  fhip  into  their  ports,  bays,  havens,  rivers,  and  do- 
minions, permitting  her  quietly  to  fail,  pafs,  frequent,  and 
negociate  there,  or  in  any  other  places,  as  fhall  feem  good 
to  the  faid  matter,  paying  ftill  the  toll  and  cuftoms  which  of 
right  fhall  be  due,  which  we  will  acknowledge  gratefully 
upon  the  like  occations.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  figned 
thefe  prefents,  and  fealed  them  with  the  feal  of  our  town. 

Don  Pedro  Fernandez, 
del  campo  y  Angulo. 
Will.  Godolphin. 

REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  treaty  of  1667,  was  figned  Mav  23,  and  the 
next  day  Sir  W.  Godolphin,  who  was  fecretai  y  to  ourembaffv, 
and  who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  treaty,  wrote  thus  to 
lord  Arlington:  '  The  treaty  of  commerce,  I  dare  pro- 
'  mife  your  lordfhip,  comprehends  not  only  all  the  privileges 
'  and  advantages  which  this  crown  hath  ever  granted  to  any 
'  other   ftatc  or    people,    but    likewife    fome  conveniencies 

*  which  it  hath  never  yet  permitted  to  any  other  ;  for  the 
1   better  fecunty  and  perfection   whereof,   i  have  diligently 

*  perufed  all  the  treaties  thefe  people  have  made  with  others, 
'  and  all  the  royal  cedulasthey  have  granted  in  favour  of  any 
'  particular  factories  :  and  have  not  received  from  our  faclo- 
'  ties  any  grievance  or  propofition  of  advantage  in  their  com- 
'  merce  to  be  either  remedied  or  procured  for  them,  which 
'  we  think  is  not  fufficientiy  provided  for  in  this  treaty.' 
And  in  another  letter  to  his  brother,  May  25,  he  fays,  '  I 
'  will  only  fay  to  you  in  general  of  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
'  That  befides  all  the  freedoms  and  advantages  of  trade, 
'  which  this  crown  hath  granted  to  any  other  ftate,  we  have 
'  thereby  feveral  conceffions  and  conveniences,  whereof  we 
'  find  no  example  in  their  articles  with  any  other.     And  I 

*  think  they  have  not  made  any  other  thefe  hundred  years, 
'  which  I  have  not  learned  as  my  leflon,  in  order  to  the 
'  treating  and  perfection  of  this.' 

Sir  William  Godolphin  might  fay  this,  ana  the  world  will 
believe  him,  fince  after  that  treaty  we  paid  no  more  than  the 
moderate  duties  above  mentioned;  and  fince  the  privilege  of 
a  iudge-confervator,  without  which  we  cannot  trade  with  anv 
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fecurity  in  that  country,  and  which  was  or.lv  granted  before 
by  royal  cedulas  to  our  merchants,  and  might  have  been  re- 
volced  by  the  king,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  that  treaty. 
This  treaty,  and  that  of  1070,  [fee  Spanish  America] 
being  the  principal  foundation  of  all  fubfequent  treaties  that 
have  been  made  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  we  have 
judged  it  eligible  to  take  due  notice  thereof. 

C      1 

Iii  order  to  judge  the  more  circumlrancrally  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  political  regulations  of  that  kingdom 
for  exercifing  the  fame,  and  the  benefits  and  advantages  to 
which  Great-Britain  is  entitled,  and  alfo  the  prefent  turn, 
views,  and  Ipiiit  of  the  Spanifh  court,  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  commerce  and  navigation  :  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Almoxarisfargo,  Andalusia,  Biscay,  Cas- 
io D  tille, 
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tille,  Catalonia,  Corsica,  Factors,  Fiscal, 
Gratia's,  Mediterranean.  —  See  alio  the  article 
Spanish  America,  and  the  other  articles  referred  to  from 
thence. 

Of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  of  Spain,  particularly  be- 
tween Madrid  and  other  principal  trading  cities  of 
Europe. 
Many  errors  have  been  committed  by  authors,  in  relation  to 
the  monies  of  Spain.  La  Banque  rendue  facile,  upon  this 
Uibject,  fays,  in  treating  of  the  monies  of  Spain,  that  there 
is  25  per  cent,  difference  between  the  Plate  Money  there 
and  the  Vellon  :  hut  if  his  commerce  had  led  him  to  acor- 
refpondence  either  at  Madrid  or  Cadiz,  he  would  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  two  augmentations  that  Philip  V.  made 
there,  and  that  a  rial  vellon  is  worth  there  8  \  quarts  copper 
money,  fo  that  the  rial  of  old  plate  of  exchange  money,  is 
worth  16  vellon,  and  the  effective  rial  of  new  plate  17  ; 
which  makes  a  difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  rials, 
as  32  is  to  17  ;  that  is  to  fay,  53  -§•  per  cent,  for  10O  rials  vel- 
lon, are  worth  only  53*-  rials  of  old  plate:  as  this  is  the 
trueftate  of  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  La  Banque  rend ue  facile 
is  miftaken. 

By  the  word  plate  is  meant  filver  money,  whereby  muff,  be 
underftood  the  money  in  which  fome  merchants  keep  their 
accounts ;  and  it  is  to  that  is  given  the  name  of  old  plate, 
which  only  is  ufed  for  the  negociation  of  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  places:  it  is  imaginary,  as  the  exchange  crown  of 
France,  or  the  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  or  as  the 
pound  flerling  of  England  ;  but  as  it  is  requifite  in  trade  to 
underffand  the  reduction  of  one  fort  of  money  into  the  other, 
we  fhall  give  the  inftrudlion  proper  for  that  purpofe. 
Ufance  is  reckoned  at  Madrid,  for  bills  of  exchange,  of 
France,  Amfterdam,  and  all  Holland,  London,  Hamburgh, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  almoft  of  all  the  trading 
cities  of  Europe,  60  clays,  exclufive  of  the  date;  after  the 
expiration  of  which  time  there  are  allowed  14  days  grace  : 
Cadiz  allows  but  6  to  bills  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  ;  but  to  inland  bills,  there  are  14  days  grace  allowed  ; 
after  which  bills  are  protefted  for  non-payment. 
The  foreign  bankers  or  remitters  at  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
&c.  keep  their  commercial  accounts  in  rials  and  marvedees 
old  plate. 

The  fhopkeepers  of  Madrid,  the  cuftomhoufes,  and  the  te- 
nants of  the  kingdom,  keep  their  accounts  in  rials  and  mar- 
vedees vellon,  which  are  called  in  France  billon. 
The  merchants  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  keep  theirs  in  piaftres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  which  are  divided  into  20  and  12,  as  our 
pound  flerling  is  into  (hillings  and  pence. 
The  piftole,  or  doublon  of  exchange,  is  4  piaftres,  or  32 
rials  exchange. 

The  piaftre,  or  pefo  of  exchange,  is  8  rials  exchange,  or  old 
plate. 

The  rial  is  34  marvedees,  or  16  quarts. 
The  ducat,  or  ducado  current,  is  11  rials,  old  plate,  or  374 
marvedees. 

The  ducat  of  exchange  is  20  fols  d'or,  or,  for  facility  of  com- 
putation,  375  marvedees,  or  11  rials  1  marvedee  old  plate. 
The  fol  d'or  is  12  deniers  d'or. 

The  faid  piaftre  of  exchange,  is  alfo  reckoned  at  15  rials 
vellon  and  2  marvedees,  or  128  quarts.  And, 
The  rial  vellon  34  marvedees  vellon,  or  8  i  quarts,  effective 
copper  money,  in  which  a  bill  of  exchange  is  paid  at  Ma- 
drid, if  the  foreign  drawer,  or  any  other  does  not  take  care 
to  ftipulate  the  payment  to  be  made  either  in  gold  or  filver, 
■whereby  there  will  enfue  a  lofs  to  the  bearer  of  the  bill  of 
about  1  i  per  cent. 

The  piftole  of  gold,  worth  40  rials  of  16  quarts,  is  in  France 
of  the  ftandard  of  22  carrats,  and  weighs  there  126  grains. 
The  piaftre  with  two  globes,  worth  170  quarts,  is  in  France 
of  the  ftandard  of  10  deniers  19  \  grains,  and  weighs  there 
507  grains. 

The  METHOD 
Of  reducing  rials  vellon,  into  rials  of  exchange,  or  old  plate ; 
thofe  into  piaftres  of  exchange,  and  thofe  again  into  rials 
vellon  ;  piaftres  effective,  into  rials  of  exchange,  and  thofe 
into  rials  vellon  ;  and  for  underflanding  of  the  reciprocal  va- 
lues of  the  faid  monies  between  each  other. 

5005  Rials  16  marvedees  vellon,  to  be  multiplied 
8  i  quarts,  the  value  of  each  of  thofe  rials. 


By 


40040 
25027  for  the  ;-. 

4  for  the  16  marv.  4  marv.  veil,  making  the  quart. 


Bv 


42546  \  Quarts,  to  be  divided  by  16  quarts,  the  value  of 
ttic  rial,  or  which  is  more  facile  take  *  of  £  = 
^g,   it  will  give 
2659     Rials  5  marved.  plate,  or  exchange  :  take  the  v 

thereof,  and  it  will  give 

332     Piaftres  3  rials,  5  marv.  of  plate  ;  multiply  thefc 
15     Rials  2  marv.  vellon,  another  value  of  the  piaftre 

[of  exchange. 


1660 

332 

4980 


4980 
J9 

3 
1 

o 


[Brought  over.] 

18  for  the  2  marvedees,  i,  e.  for  664  marvedees. 
26  for  2  rials,  the  ~  of  the  multiplicator. 
30  for  1  rial,  the  f  of  that. 


10  for  5  marvedees  of  plate. 
Rials  5005  :   16  marvedees  vellon,  the  fame  as  above. 


At 


250  Piaftres  effective,  2  rials  12  ~  quarts,  alfo  effective 
10  Rials  10  quarts  or  -|,  va!.  cf  the  (aid  piaft.     [or  real. 


2500 
125  for  8  quarts,  or 

31 
2 

quarts 


78T  for  ditto,  or  £ 
T\  for  2  rials 
I  (-for  12 


the  ~  of  250. 
the  •£  of  that. 

>    real  or  effective. 


2659  4*  Rials  old  plate,  the  fame  as  above,  to  be  multip. 
By         16  Quarts,  value  of  the  faid  rial. 


'5954 
2659 

2     for 
i-for 


the  £  of  the  4. 


42546  \  Quarts,  as  above,  to  be  divided  by  8  \  quarts,  the 
value  of  the  rial  of  vellon,  it  gives  the  5005 
rees,   16  marvedees  vellon,  as  above. 


Upon 


Of  the  Courses  of  Exchange. 

Madrid 
Gives  To  receive 


Lyons  1  piaftre  exchange,  for 

Milan  1  ditto  for 

Meflina  3^  dit.  more  or  lefs,  for 
Vienna  190  mar.  more  or  lefs,  for 
Venice  350  ditto,  idem,  for 
Geneva  360  ditto,  idem,        for 


75  fols  Tournois 
100  fols  cur.  mon. 
1  oz.  of  ?o^arir 
1  florin  of  60  kreutzers. 
1  ducat  of  124  foldi  ban. 
1  ci  own  current  money. 


ois  1  o 
on.  I  S  vzj 

rinsj  5 


Suppofe  that  I  am  to  pay  to  my  correfpondents  of  the  follow- 
ing cities,  what  I  am  indebted  to  them,  by  remitting  to  each, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange,  a  bill  of  exchange,  in 
money  of  their  refpective  countries,  I  would  know  what  thofe 
feveral  remittances  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  following 
fums  due  to  my  correfpondents,  viz. 


Of  Paris,     - 

Amfterdam, 
Hamburgh, 
London,    - 
Genoa, 
Leghorn,    - 
Rome 
Naples,     - 
Lilfcon,     - 


-    83  piftoles 
703  q  rials 
7606 
1387  piaft. 

425 
8200  rials 
6540 
6647 


Rials 

3 


Mar 

3 
28 

3 
1? 


Courfe  of  Exchange. 
•> 


—  18 


Jt  15  llv.  1  fol  the  pift»le  of  32  lials. 
at  97  Jd.  gros  per  I  due.  of  375  mar. 
it  93   '  gros  per  idem, 
at  41  I  d.  fieri.  p:r  piaftre  of  8  rees. 
.t  1 7  3  piaft.  of  8  rees  per  1 00  of  5 lires. 
at  12,  duto  per'ioo  of  20  fol  d'or. 
)t  550  marv.  per  crown  d'eftampe. 
at  300  ditto  per  ducat  of  10  cariins. 
at  830  rees  per  ducat  of  375  marv. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  France. 

To  reduce  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  marvedees  of  Spain,  into 
livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  of  France,  exchange  at 
15  livres  1  fol  per  piftole  of  32  rials  of  old  plate. 

OPERATION. 

83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
By  15  livres  1  fol  of  exchange, 

415 

83 

4  liv.     3  fol.  o  den.  for  1  fol,     the  T'5  of  83  piftoles, 

o  18  9  for  2  rials,  the  T'6  of  the  exchange, 

o         —  4  for  1  rial,   the-j^  of  that, 

o  1  4  for  5  mar.  the  f  of  the  rial, 


1250  liv.   12  fol.  5  den.  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made 
upon  Paris. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  and  5  marvedees,  by  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  the  produdt  1250  livres,  12  fols,  5 
deniers,  will  be  the  fum  to  receive  at  Paris. — For  the  proof 
of  which,  reduce  the  1250  livres,  1  fol,  by  80  liards,  or  * 
of  fols,  the  value  of  the  li^re,  and  divide  the  two  products, 
100,051,  and  1204,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  you  will  have 
a  quotient  of  83  piftoles,  and  1 19  remaining,  to  be  multiplied 
by  32  rials,  the  value  of  the  piftole  ;  and  dividing  the  fame 
by  the  common  divifor  above,  it  will  give  3  rials,  and  196 
for  a  remainder,  to  be  multiplied  by  34  marvedees,  the  value 
of  a  rial ;  and  dividing  again,  you  will  have  the  5  marvedees 
old  plate  to  receive  at  Spain. 

If 
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If  I  had  due  at  Lyons  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  and  5  marvedees,  I 
an  would  reduce  them  into  piaftres,  multiply  them  by  4 
pialires,  the  value  of  the  piftole,  and  you  will  have,  as 
below,  332  piaftres,  3  rials,  5  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
by  75  l  *°'s  Tournois,  and  the  product  will  be  25,012  fols, 
5  deniers,  ;md  dividing  the  fame  by  20,  it  will  produce  1250 
livres,  12  fols,  5  deniers. 


EXAMPLE. 

83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  marv. 
4  piaftres 

332  piaftres,  3  rials,  5  marv. 
at  75  j  fols  Tournois  of  exchange 


Exchange  upon 
Paris  15  liv.  1  fol 
20 


1660 
2324 

83 


the  I) 30 1  fols 


for 


Exchange  upon  Lyons    75  ~  fols. 


1 8. q  for  2  rials  the  f  ?     c       u 

t     ,    ■  1   *u    t  >  of  exchange 
9.4  for  1  rial  the  •§-  J  ° 

1.4  for  5  mar.  the  f  of  a  rial 


210)2501 12  fol.  5  den. 


1250  liv.  12  fol.  5  den.  the  fame  as  above. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Spain  upon  Holland; 

To  reduce  7035  rials,  3  marvedees,  old  plate,  i.  e.  of  16 
quarts  each,  into  florins,  fols,  and  pennings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  97  i  deniers  gros  per  ducat  of  375 
marvedees,  alfo  of  old  plate. 

OPERATION. 

7035  rials,  3  marv.  to  be  multiplied 
By  34  marv. 

28140 
211053 


239193  marv.  to  be  divided  by  375,  gives 
637  ducats,   17  fols,  2  deniers, 
97  f  deniers  gros,  exchange, 

4459 
5733 

J59  1  f°r  t  °f  "37  °ucats> 
48  4  for  10  fols,  the: 
24 1  for   5  fols,  the  j  £  of  the  exchange. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  7646  rials,  28  marvedees,  into  marvedees,  by 
multiplying  them  by  34  marvedees,  the  value  of  a  rial,  ami 
multiply  the  product,  259992  marvedees,  by  the  pi  ice  of 
exchange,  93  i.  gros,  it  will  produce  24309252  gros  for  a 
dividend. — Multiply  alfo  the  375  marvedees,  the  value  of 
a  ducat,  by  32  gros,  the  value  of  a  mark  lubs,  and  it  will 
give  12000  gros  for  a  divifor,  and  a  quotient  or  2025  marks 
lubs,  with  a  remainder  of  9252,  to  be  multiplied  by  16 
fols,  the  value  of  the  mark,  and  dividing  by  the  fame,  it 
gives  12  fols  lubs,  and  a  further  remainder  of  4032,  to  be 
multiplied  by  12  penings,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  ftill  di- 
viding by  the  fame,  it  gives  4  penings  bank  money,  to  re- 
ceive at  Hamburgh  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  operations,  fee 
the  article  Hamburgh. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Spain  upon  England. 

To  reduce  1387  piaftres  (of  128  quarts)  3  rials,  3  marvedees, 
of  Spain,  into  pounds,  millings,  and  pence  fterling  of  Eng- 
land, exchange  at  41  4  pence  fterling  per  piaftre. 

OPERATION. 

1387  piaftres,  3  rials,  3  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
By        41  4  pence  fterling,  the  exchange  price. 

1387 
5548 

693  I  for  the  i  l   ,      R 
i73|forthe4fofl387 

10  4  for  2  rials  the -I-7    ,  .  , 

-  1  c  ■  1   „u    t£  of  the  exchange 

5  4  for  1  rial  the  ■§•  i  ° 

•f  for  3  marv. 


9  4  for   2  fols,  the  T'o 


y 

ro  J 


>)6203|l( 


I55°  :  15  f°ls,  8  penings,  banco,  for  which  fum  the 
draught  muft  be  made  on  Amfterdam. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  7035  rials,  3  marvedees,  into  marvedees,  by  mul- 
tiplying them  by  34  marvedees,  the  value  of  a  rial,  adding 
thereto  the  3  marvedees,  and  divide  the  product  by  375 
marvedees,  the  value  of  the  ducat,  which  gives  a  quotient 
of  637  ducats,  and  a  remainder  of  318,  which  being  multi- 
plied by  20,  and  divided  as  before,  gives  17  fols,  with  a 
further  remainder  of  85,  which  multiplied  by  12,  and  divi- 
ded alfo  as  before,  gives  2  deniers. 

Multiply  thefe  637  ducats,  17  fols,  2  deniers,  by  the  price 
of  exchange,  of  97  ~  deniers  gros,  and  divide  by  40,  the  de- 
niers in  a  florin,  and  the  remainder  will  be  31  deniers,  the  \ 
of  which  is  15  fols,  or  ftivers,  to  be  received  in  bank  money 
of  Amfterdam  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  fee  the  article  Hol- 
land, for  the  exchange  on  Spain. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Hamburgh. 

To  reduce  7646  rials,  28  marvedees  old  plate  of  Spain,  into 
marks,  fol,  and  pennings  lubs,  bank  money  of  Hamburgh, 
exchange  at  93  *  gros,  per  ducat  of  375  marvedees  of  Spain. 

OPERATION. 

7646  rials,  28  marv. 
34  marv. 

30612 
22938 


mul.  375  mar. 
By       32  gros 

750 
1125 


259992 
Exchange  93  \  gros 

779970 
2339928 
129996 


12000  gros,  divifor  )24309252(  gives  2025  marks,  12 
fols,  4  penings,  bank  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made. 


57750 deniers,  to  bediv.  by  12  and  20,  give24ol.  12s.  6d. 
fterling  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon 
London. 
This  is  fo  eafy  that  it  needs  no  inftrudtion. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Genoa. 

To  reduce  542  piaftres  (of  128  quarts  each)  5  trials  of  old 
plate  of  Spain,  into  piaftres  of  5  lires,  bank  money  of  Genoa, 
exchange  at  133  of  the  faid  piaftres  of  Spain  per  100  of  the 
faid  piaftres  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 

If  I33piaft.  ofSp.=iooofGen.  what  are  542  piaft.  5  f  rials  ? 
8  100 


1064  divifor. 


54200 

5° 
12.4 

6.2 

for  4  ri. 
for  1  ri. 
forlri. 

1 

s 

1 

1^ 

54268.6 
8 

434150,  to  be  divid. 
by  1064,  gives  408  piaftres,  8  \  deniers  d'or  in  bank,  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Genoa. — And  408  :  8  i 

5 


2040  lires, 
3  \  fols  of  bank. — For  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  Genoa. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Leghorn. 

To  reduce  425  piaftres,  6  rials,  old  plate  of  Spain,  into  pi- 
aftres of  20  fols  d'or  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  129  piaftres  of 
Spain  per  100  of  the  faid  piaftres  of  Leghorn. 

OPERATION. 

If  129  piaft.  of  Spain  give  100  of  Leghorn,  what  will  4254? 

100 


42500 
50 
25 

42575 


to  be  divided  by  129,  gives  330  piaftres,  9  deniers  d'or,  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Leghorn. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Rome. 

To  reduce  8200  rials,  of  old  plate  of  Spain,  into  Roman 
crowns,  of  10  Julio's,  exchange  at  550  marvedees  of  Spain 
per  crown  d'eftampe  of  15  Julio's  of  Rome. 

OPERATION 
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OPERATION. 


8200  rials  of  plate 

Exch.  550  marv.  to 
mul.  by  10 

5500  Julio's 

be 

34  marv. 

32800 
24600 

278800  mar. 

15  Julio's 

1394000 
278800 

)4i  82000  Julio's,  to  be  divided  by 
5500,  gives  760  Roman  crowns,  3  Julio's,  6  bayocks,  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Rome. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  8200  rials  into  marvedees,  by  multiplying  them 
by  34,  the  value  of  a  rial ;  multiply  alfo  the  product,  278880 
marvedees,  by  15  Julio's,  the  value  of  a  crown  d'eftzmpe,  and 
you  will  have  4182000,  for  a  dividend. — Multiply,  feparately, 
the  price  of  exchange,  550  marvedees,  by  10  Julio's,  the 
value  of  the  Roman  crown,  and  you  will  have  5500  for  a 
divifor  ;  and  the  one  being  divided  by  the  other,  will  give  a 
quotient  of  760  Roman  crowns,  and  20  for  a  remainder, 
which  multiplied  by  10  Julio's,  the  value  of  the  faid  crown, 
and  divided  as  before,  it  will  give  3  Julio's,  with  a  further 
remainder  of  35  ;  which  again  multiplied  by  10  bayocks, 
the  value  of  the  Julio,  and  divided  as  before,  it  produces  6 
bayocks,  to  receive  at  Rome. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Naples. 

To  reduce  6540  rials,  old  plate,  or  of  16  quarts  of  Spain, 
into  ducats,  carlins,  and  grains,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
exchange  at  300  marvedees  of  plate  per  faid  ducat  of  10 
carlins. 

OPERATION. 

6540  rials,  to  be  multiplied 
%     34 

26160 
19620 


222360,  to  be  divided  by  300,  gives  741  ducats,  2  car- 
lins, for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Naples. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Portugal. 
To  reduce  6647  rials,   18  marvedees,  old  plate,  into  crufa- 
does  and  rees  of  Portugal,  exchange  at  830  rees  per  ducat  of 
375  marvedees  of  Spain. ' 

OPERATION. 

6647  rials,  18  man'. 
34 

26588 


375  marvedees 
400  rees 


150000  divifor.  

6780480 
1808128 


19941 
18 

226016 

830  rees,  exchange, 


187593280,  to  be  divided  by  150000, 
gives  1250  crufadoes,  248  rees,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
he  made  on  Lifbon. 

In  regard  to  the  weights  and  meafures   of  Spain,  and  their 
conformity  with  thofe  of  the  principal  trading  cities  of  Europe, 
fee  the  article  England,  Vol.1. 
SPANISH  AMERICA.     It  was  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  the  fir  ft  king  of  Spain  of  that  name,  that, 
as  the  hiftories  of  that  prince  obferve,  the  greateft  news  ar- 
rived to  him  that  ever  any  one  monarch  received  in  a  day, 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world;  namely,  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  not  of  a  kingdom  only,  or  an  empire,  but  of  a  new 
world,  which  abounded  with  fuch  immenfe  treafure,  that  all 
the  Chriftian  world  before  was  not  equal  to. 
In  confirmation  of  this  fuprizing  news,  Ferdinando  Cortez, 
his  general,  (whom  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Spain,  had  or- 
dered upon  tliis  expedition)  fent  him  two  fhips   loaded  with 
filver,  gold,  pearl,  emeralds,  &c.  to  fuch  a  prodigious  fum, 
that  the  emperor  himfelf  could  hardly  give  credit  to  his  ears  in 
the  report,  or  to  his  eyes  when  he  faw  the  mafs  of  treafure. 
Succeeding  fliips  returning  one  after  anothei,  brought  incre- 
dible quantities  of  treafure,  as  Cortez,  the  general,  being  fup- 
plied  with  more  forces,  extended  his  conquefts,  'till  the  king- 
dom or  empire  of  Peru  was  ad  Jed  to  that  of  Mexico,  with 
the  incxhaufliblc  nvnes  of  Potoii ;  after  that  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  rich  in  go!  J,  as  the  other  in  Liver.     This  fuccefs  lb 
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increafed  both  the  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  Spinifh  monar. 
chy,  that  they  have  ever  fince  been  lords  of  America,  and  of 
the  chiefeft  empire  and  kingdoms  in  that  great  part  of  the  wo'rld. 
The  Spaniards  having  fubdued  the  country,  and  rooted  out 
the  inhabitants,  began  foon  to  plant  colonies,  cftablifh  go- 
vernments,  and  fettle  nations  in  all  that  part  of  the  world  : 
and  though  the  Englifli  and  French  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample  more  north,  and  both  pofTefs  fome  few  iflands  befides 
yet  their  pofieflions  in  America,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Spain,  bear  no  great  proportion  to  them.  As  our  acquifi- 
tions  there  were  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the  air  was 
cold  and  inclement,  the  foil  over-run  with  woods,  the  feas 
frozen,  and  the  people  fierce,  the  Spaniards  thought  that  part 
of  America  not  worth  taking,  having  fo  great  a  pofleliion 
before  in  the  more  temperate,  warm,  and  fruitful  parts. 
Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  new  conquefts 
and  experiencing  ftill  the  increalin«  wealth  out  go  even  their 
higheft  expectations,  it  foon  put  them  upon  eftablifhing  laws 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  government,  in  order  to  preferve 
not  the  pofleflion  of  the  country  only,  for  that  they  did  by 
fending  over  a  competent  military  force,  but  to  fecure  the 
commerce  to  themielves  at  home,  and  to  prevent  any  other 


themf 


elves 


nation  from  breaking  in  upon  it,  and  inrichinc 
by  it,  at  their  expence. 
To  this  end,  the  firft  regulation  as  a  law  of  property  (and 
which  all  other  nations  trading  to  America  have  fince  imitated 
them  in)  was,  that  they  would  fufrer  no  fhips  from  any  other 
nation  to  trade  to  their  new  colonies,  or  to  enter  into  their 
ports,  nor  any  fliips  from  thence  to  return  to  any  other  coun- 
try but  Old  Spain,  from  whence  they  came :  in  a  word,  that 
they  would  have  the  whole  trade  to  and  from  their  colonies 
in  New  Spain  center  in  Old  Spain,  which  it  does  to  this  day, 
except  fuch  part  as  is  carried  on  illicitly  by  other  nations. 
In  purfuance  of  thefe  meafures,  the  king  of  Spain  erected,  in 
the  year  1 5 1 3,  a  council  of  commerce  for  the  Indies  at  Seville, 
for  regulating  this  trade;  and  the  king  his  fucceficr,  in  the 
year  1556,  erected  a  royal  court  of  juftice,  for  dete; mining 
all  controverfies  relating  to  this  traffic. 
By  virtue  of  thefe  regulations,  and  their  ftrict  obfervance, 
the  ftate  of  this  trade  is  punctually  kept  up  to  the  ftrft  inten- 
tion of  the  emperor's  council  to  this  day,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  beft-eftablifhed  commerce  in  the  world.  Some,  among 
many  others,  of  thofe  prudent  and  politic  regulations,  arc  as 
follow : 

I.  No  fhips  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
dominions  in  America,  without  fpecial  licence  from  him, 
which  licences  are  iflued  out  at  his  court,  or  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Seville,  as  above. 

II.  No  foreigner,  or  ftranger,  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  faid 
New  Spanifh  dominions  in  America,  in  any  of  the  faid  licenfed 
fhips,  upon  any  terms  whatfoever,  whether  to  fettle  in  the 
faid  Weft-Indies,  or  only  to  trade  there,  Iriflimen  only  ex- 
cepted, and  thofe  to  be  all  Roman  Catholics. 

III.  No  perfon  whatever,  though  he  were  a  Spaniard  born, 
and  the  king  of  Spain's  fubject,  can  go  to  the  Spanifh  Welt- 
India  dominions  without  fpecial  licence,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  faid  Contraction- Office,  that  is  to  fay,  without  licence 
from  the  king. 

Thefe  fundamentals  being  previotifly  eftablfhed,  there  are 
then  certain  limitations  to  the  numbers  of  fhips,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods,  that  is  to  fay,  the  tonnage,  or  burthen, 
they  ftiall  carry,  which  is  always  in  the  breaft  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cafa  de  Contraflation,  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
goods  fent  fhould  not  exceed  the  demand,  and,  conlequently, 
glut  the  markets,  and  alfo  abate  the  price,  and  the  profits 
of  the  trade ;  likewife  it  is  regulated  there,  at  what  times 
the  feveral  fleets  of  fhips  fliall  go  out,  and  to  what  feveral 
places,  and  when  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  come  away,  in  or- 
der to  their  return.  It  is  alfo  regulated,  That  all  ihe  filver, 
or  gold,  or  jewels,  which  fhall  be  brought  over,  for  whole 
particular  private  intereft  foever  it  be,  fhall  be  regiftered  and 
entered  in  the  flnp's  books  of  every  fliip,  ard  likewife  in  a 
general  regifter,  in  the  port  from  whence  the  fhip  comes; 
where  alfo  it  is  to  be  feen,  and  duplicates  of  which  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  faid  council  at  Seville. 

As  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  go  to  New  Spain  without  licence, 
fo  no  religious,  no  ccclefiaftics  of  any  kind,  are  permitted  to 
come  back  in  any  of  thofe  fhips,  without  licence  from  the 
fuperior  of  the  order  to  whom  they  belong. 
Some  particular  goods  are  not  permitted  to  be  laden  in  Old 
Spain  in  any  of  the  fliips,  though  thof.-  fliips  are  licenfed  to 
go,  thofe  goods  being  referved  to  the  king  to  export  thither 
in  his  own  name,  or  to  give  licence  to  others  to  do  it ;  with- 
out which  licence  the  faid  goods  are  not  only  prohibited,  but 
forfeited,  if  taken. 

The  manner  of  the  fleets  goirfg. 

The  firft  fleet  is  called  the  galleons,  or  galloons :  thefe  are 
generally  feven  fhips,  but  may  be  increafed  as  the  king  or  the 
Cafade  Contraction,  that  is,  the  Council  o(  Commerce,  fee 
fit ;  and  they  go  from  Old  Spain  to  and  from  Carthagena 
and  Porto-Bello,  and  no  where  e  ft  ;  nei  her  are  they  al- 
lowed to  go  any  where  elfe,  if  they  could  dy  it.     How  often 

or 
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or  feldom  foever  the  galleons  go  out,  the  next  fleet  of  galleons 
never  go  out  'till  the  laft  are  returned. 

The  next  fleet  is  called  the  flota  :  thefe  go  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
or  Crux;  they  have  no  fet  time  of  going  out,  but  the  mer- 
chants fend  them  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  directs,  and 
they  give  their  directions  as  they  fee  the  trade  calls  for  it, 
and  as  the  merchants  by  their  petition,  reprefenting  the  oc 
cafio.i,   can  obtain  leave. 

The  fhips  to  Buenos  Ayres  are  not  to  be  called  a  fleet,  being 
'feldom  above  two  fhips,  and  never  above  four;  and  do  not 
ufually  eo  out  above  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  they  are 
generally  out  two,  three,  or  four  years,  every  voyage. 
The  Azoga  fhips,  vulgarly  calied  the  quickfilver  fhips,  are 
fo  called  bccaufe  they  carry  quickfilver,  or  mercury,  by  which 
the  filver  is  wrought  and  refined  in  the  mines;  but  not,  as 
fome  think,  that  they  fhould  be  loaden  with  quickfilver. 
They  are  not,  ftricllv  fpeaking,  to  carry  any  goods  but  in  par- 
ticular for  the  king's  account;  but  they  are  generally  full 
loaden,  notwithftanding  the  firft  regulation,  and  the  mer- 
chants get  fpecial  licences  of  the  king  to  load,  and  they 
generally  pay  large  fums  for  thofe  licences. 
Note,  thefe  carry  quickfilver  and  fruit,  or  fpice,  for  the 
king's  account,  and  fometimes  military  ftores  and  arms  for 
the  forces  there  ;  as  alfo  iron,  which  is  called  the  king's 
merchandize  :  there  are  alfo  petaches,  fent  at  uncertain 
times.  Thefe  are  generally  but  two,  and  are  called  ad- 
vice-boats, becaufe  they  are  fent  either  to  give  advice  to  the 
Weft-Indies  of  their  fhips  being  arrived  at  Old  Spain,  or  of 
the  departure  of  the  fleets,  when  they  have  a  fet  time  deter- 
mined. Thefe  petaches  were  generally  fmall  veflels  and 
barks,  which  were  difpatched  merely  for  failing;  but  now 
the  merchants  ftriving  to  get  leave  to  {hip  goods  upon 
them,  they  are  generally  about  350  tons  burthen  each. 
N.  B.  When  the  fhips  to  Buenos  Ayres  arrive  there,  they 
are  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of  the  time  they  intend  to 
depart  for  Europe  ;  and  being  obliged  to  bring  back  any  goods 
for  the  king  gratis,  the  notice  they  are  to  give  to  the  governor 
is  for  him  to  get  ready  the  king's  goods,  and  is  to  be  given 
two  months  before  they  are  to  come  away  :  if  he  neglects 
it,  they  may  come  without  it. 

When  the  fhips  go  out  for  New  Spain,  they  go  directly,  the 
galleons  to  Carthagena,  and  the  other  mips  to  La  Vera  Cruz: 
but,  when  they  come  back,  they  go  to  the  Havannah,  and 
ftay  'till  they  get  all  together,  and  then  beating  through  the 
gulph  of  Florida  'till  they  come  to  the  height  of  St  Auguftine, 
or  perhaps  to  South  Carolina,  they  fteer  away  together  for 
Old   Spain. 

All  this  commerce,  under  thefe  regulations,  and  managed  as 
has  been  faid,  ufually  centered  at  Seville,  now  at  Cadiz;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Seville,  with  the  weight  of  fo  great  an  affair 
tranfacled  in  it,  was  become  rich  and  populous ;  no  wonder 
they  have  fuch  magnificent  buildings,  and  that  the  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  as  fome  tell  us,  coft  king  Philip  II.  950,000 
crowns  in  ready  money. 

Somchave  attempted  to  make  calculations  of  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  this  great  trade  to  the  Spaniards;  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  be  done  with  accuracy.  If  the  account  taken  out  of 
the  regifters  of  the  faid  council  of  trade  may  be  depended 
on,  it  is  a  prodigy  in  itfelf,  nor  can  I  venture  to  vouch  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  they  tell  us,  that,  according  to  the  books  of 
that  court,  from  the  year  1519,  to  the  year  1619,  iiiclufive, 
being  the  firft  hundred  years  of  the  trade,  the  va.ue  entered, 
or  regiftered,  befide  all  private  trade,  was  500.0  millions,  in 
gold,  filver,  pearl,  jewels,  and  other  merchandize,  though, 
for  the  firft  twenty  years,  very  little  was  brought;  fo  th-t  it 
was  called  eighty  years,  not  an  hundred. 
There  i=  now  paffed  above  another  century,  and,  if  the 
former  account  was  true,  I  am  perfuaded  the  amount  mud 
be  extremely  increafed  iince. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  commerce  of  Spanish  A 
MERiCA,  fee  the  articles  Acafulco,  America,  Ar- 
mada,   Assiento    Contract,    Acafulco,  Azoga 
ps,  Direction  Chamber, Florida, Flota,Gal- 
looks,Ca  v  ging  of  Shi  ps,  India-house  of  Spain,  In- 

DULTO,  LcG  WOOD  Tr  A  DE.M  E  XI  CO,  Pi  •    0,  MOSK  ETO- 

Country,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Register  Ships, 
Sou thSea  CoM P A N V. 

A    Tr;  i    Gre A'T-Britain     and     Spain 

about  accommodating  differences,  preventing  deprcd  itions, 
and   fettling  a  peace   in  :a  :  concluded  at  Ma 

drid,  July  T\r,   1670. 
Forafmiich  as  the  good  underrhndingand  Correfponderrce  be 
tween  the  Lnglifh  and  Spanifh  nations  have  been  interrupted 
in  America,  the  moftferene  and  mofr  potent  prince,  Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Great- Britain,  &c.  in  order  to  re-efta- 
blifh  and  regulate  the  fame  for  the  future,  hath  difpatched  Sir 
William  Gcdolphin  his  envoy  extraordinary  into  Spain,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  conclude  fuch  a  treaty  as  fhall  be 
proper  and  fuitable  to  thefe  ends:   and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince,  the  king  of  Spain, 
8fc.  and  the  queen-regent,  Mary  Anne,  &c.  in  order  to  pro 
mote  fo  good  a  work,  and  fo  advantageous   to  the  public, 
have,  on   their   part,  appointed   the  count   de  Pegnarancla, 
counfellor   offtate,  and  prefident  of   the  Indies,  to  confer 
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about,  treat,  and  conclude  that  affair :  they  have  at  laft  mu- 
tually fettled  and  agreed  upon  thefe  following  articles  by  vir- 
tue of  their  commiffions. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  the  faid  plenipotentiaries,  Sir  William 
Godolphm,  and  the  count  de  P.  ,.|,,  juve  in  the 
nan-.es  of  the  n.oft  ferene  kings  their  mafters  a^ieed  That 
the  articles  of  peace  and  alliance  made  between  the  crowns  of 
Great- Britain  and  Spain,  at  Madrid,  the  '\  of  May,  1667, 
nor  any  claufe  therein,  mall  any  ways  be' revoked  or  he  u.i- 
derftood  to  be  void,  or  annulled  by  this  treaty,  but  that  the 
lame  fhall  always  continue  in  their  former  force,  virtue,  and 
power;  provided  it  may  be  riot  contrary  arid  repugnant  to 
this  convention  and  articles,  or  any  thing  that  is  cbhtaineti  in 
them. 

II.  That  there  fhall  be  an  univerfal  peace,  and  a  true  and 
fincere  f.iendfhip  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  between  the  moft  ferene  kings  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spam,  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  and  between  their  king- 
doms, plantations,  eflates,  colonies,  forts,  towns,  iflands, 
and  territories,  without  any  diftindtion  of  places  belonging 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  between"  the  neople  and°in- 
habitants  in  their  refpedive  dominions,  which  fhall  for  ever 
endure,  and  commence  from  this  day,  and  be  inviolably  ob- 
ferved,  as  well  by  land  as  fea,  and  on  frefh  waters,  fo  as 
that  they  are  to  promote  the  good  and  profperity  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  favour  and  aflift  each  other  with  mutual  returns 
of  friendfhip,  that  fo  the  offices  of  good  neighbourhood  and 
amity  may  be  difcharged  and  augmented  amongft  them  in 
all  places,  as  well  in  thofe  remote  countries,  'as  in  thofe 
nearer  home. 

III.  That  alfo,  for  the  future,  all  enmities,  hoftilities  and 
diflcntions  between  the  faid  kings,  their  fubjeeds  and  in- 
habitants may  ceafe,  and  be  quite  laid  afleep,  and  that  both 
parties  do  hinder  and  abftain  from  all  manner  of  pillaging, 
depredations,  injuries,  and  annoyances,  as  well  by  land  as 
fea,   and   on  frefh  waters,  be  they  where  they  will. 

IV.  The  faid  moft  ferene  kings  are  to  take  care  that  their 
fubjeds  do  alfo  foibear  all  acts  of  violence  and  hoftility,  and 
to  call  in  all  commiffions,  letters  of  marque  and  rcprizal  ; 
and  that  they  do  not  otherwife  give  leave  to  take  any  prizes, 
of  what  nature  or  kind  foever  they  be,  to  the  prejudice  of  ei- 
ther of  the  faid  two  kings,  or  their  fubjedts,  whether  they  have 
been  given  or  granted  by  them,  to  their  own  fubjects  or  inha- 
bitants, or  toftrangers  ;  but  are  to  declare  them  to  be  null 
and  of  no  effect,  as  they  are  fo  declared  by  this  treaty.  And 
whoever  fhall  a&  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  fhall  not  only  be 
punifhed  as  a  criminal,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence; 
but  fhall  alfo  be  obliged  to  make  reftitution  and  reparation 
for  the  lofles  the  injured  parties  have  fuftained  and  require 
of  them. 

V.  Moreover,  the  faid  kings  renounce,  and  they  have  by 
thefe  prefents  both  of  them  renounced,  and  do  renounce,  all 
leagues,  confederacies^  capitulations,' arid  intelligence,  had  in 
an_\  manner  whatfoevcr,  to  the  prejudiceof  one  another,  that 
is  or  may  be  repugnant  to  this  peace  and  treaty,  and  every 
thing  that  is  contained  therein  ;  all  and  every  fuch  claufes, 
(o  far  as  they  may  reach  to  the  faid  effedt,  being  annulled  and 
made  void,  and  declared  to  have  no  force  or  virtue  in  them. 

VI.  The  prifoners,  of  what  ftate  o;  condition  foever  thev  be, 
which  are  detained  by  reafon  1  Is  of  hoftility  hitherto 
committed  in  America1,  fhall  forthwith  be  fet  at  liberty, 
without  any  ranfom,  or  any  manner  of  confederation  for 
their  enlargement. 

VII.  All  offences,  damages,  loffes,  and  injuries,  which  the 
nations  and  people  of  Great-Britain  and  Sp^in  may  at  any 
time  whatfoever,  'till  now,  have  fuffered  'on  either  fide  in 
America,  be  the  caufe  or  pretence  what  it  will,  fhall  be  ut- 
terly effaced  and  buried  in  oblivion,  in  fuch  manner  as  if  the 
fame  had  never  happened. 

Mo!  ;  that  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 

Britain,  his  heus arid  fucceflbrs,  fhall  have-,  hold,  keep,  and 
always  pofTefs,  in  full  right  of  fovereignty,  figniory*,  poffeffion, 
and  propriety,  all  the  lar.'ds,  countries,  iflands,  colonies,  and 
other  places,  be  they  what  they  will,  lying  and  fituate  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  or  in  any  part  of  America,  which  the  fu'd  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  his  fu'rjects  now  hold  and  poffefs  ;  in- 
fom  they  neither  can  nor  ought  hereafter  to  be  con- 

tefted  or  called  in  qp.eftion  lor  them,  upon  any  account,  or 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

VIIL  The  fubjects,  inhabitants,  merchants,  captains,  maflers 
of  fhips,  and  the  marneis  of  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
territories  of  each  ally  refpecrivelyi  fhall  foibear  and  abftain 
from  failing  to,  and  trafficking  in,  the  ports  and  havens  that 
have  fortifications  or  magazines,  and  in  ail  ( ther  places  pof- 
fefi'ed  by  the  other  party  in  the  Weft-Indies  :  that  is,  the  fub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  are  not  to  navigate,  nor 
to  traffic  in  the  havens  and  places  that  are  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Catholic  king  in  the  faid  Indi  's  ;  neither  are  the  fubjeefs 
of  .the  king  of  Spain  to  navigate,  01  traffic  in  the  places  pof- 
fefle'd  therein-  by  the  ki   g  ireaf  Britaifl.     But  if,  at  any 

lime,  eitli  •  of  the  kirn's  fhall  think  it  proper  to  grant  the 
other's  fuhjects  any  general  or  particular  leave  or  privileges,  to 
fail  to,  and  traffic  in,  any  of  the  places  um!er  his  obedience, 
the  faid  traffic  and  navigation  fhall  be  exercifed  and  main- 
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tained,  according  to  the  form,  tenor,  and  effect  of  the  (aid 
permiffions  or  privileges,  given  and  granted  to  them  ;  for  the 
fecurity,  guaranty,  and  authority  whereof,  this  prefent  treaty 
and  the  ratification  of  it  fhall  ferve. 

X.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  in  cafe  the  fubjedts  and  inhabitants 
belonging  to  either  of  the  two  allies,  and  their  fhips,  whe- 
ther they  be  men  of  war  or  merchants  (hips,  and  fuch  as 
belong  to  private  perfons,  fhould  at  any  time  be  forced  by 
ftorm,  purfuit  of  pirates  and  enemies,  or  by  any  other  ac- 
cident whatfoever,  to  retire  and  enter  into  any  of  the  rivers, 
creeks,  bays,  havens,  roads,  and  ports,  belonging  to  the 
other  in  America,  in  order  to  have  protection  and  refuge, 
they  fhall  be  received  and  treated  there  with  all  manner  of 
humanity  and  civility  ;  have  all  the  protection  and  affiftance 
of  friends,  and  they  (hall  be  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelves, 
and  be  at  liberty,  at  a  reafonable  and  the  common  price,  to 
buy  provifions  and  other  neceffaries,  whether  it  be  for  the 
fupport  of  their  perfons,  or  for  repairing  their  fhips,  and  the 
conveniency  of  their  voyages  :  and  they  fhall  no  manner  of 
■way  be  retarded  or  hindered  to  go  out  of  the  faid  ports  or 
roads  ;  but  they  may  do  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it, 
without  any  let  or  moleftation. 

XI.  In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  allies,  their  people  and  fubjedts,  fhall 
run  upon  fand-banks,  or  be  fhip  wreck'd  (which  God  forbid) 
within  the  bounds  of  the  coafts  or  dominions  of  the  other,  or 
fufFer  any  damage  there  ;  the  perfons  that  fhall  be  fhip- 
wrecked,  or  thrown  a-fhore,  fhall  by  no  means  be  detained 
prifoners  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  manner  of  affiftance  and 
fuccour  fhall  be  given  them  upon  fuch  accidents,  and  they 
fhall  have  paffports  granted  for  their  return,  and  free  and 
peaceable  pafTage  of  all  of  them  to  their  own  country. 

XII.  But  when  it  fhall  fo  happen,  that  the  fhips,  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  party,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  forced  into 
the  ports  and  havens  of  the  other,  through  the  perils  of  the 
fea,  or  fome  other  urgent  neceffity  ;  in  cafe  they  are  three  or 
four  together,  and  may  give  jufl  grounds  of  fulpicion,  they 
are,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  there,  to  let  the  governor,  or  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  know  the  caufe  of  their  com- 
ing, and  to  tarry  no  longer  there,  than  the  faid  governor  or 
chief  magiftrate  will  give  them  leave,  and  that  it  fhall  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  fupply  themfelves  with  provifions,  and  refit  their 
fhips;  and  they  are  ever  toabftain  from  putting  any  wares  or 
bales  of  goods  a-fhore,  to  expofe  them  to  fale  ;  neither  are 
they  to  receive  any  merchandize  on  board,  or  do  any  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  this  treaty. 

XIII.  Both  parties  are  fincerely  and  inviolably  to  obfervethis 
prefent  treaty,  and  all  and  every  the  claufes  contained  there- 
in ;  and  they  are  to  be  obferved  and  punctually  fulfilled  by 
the  fubjedts  and  inhabitants  of  both  nations. 

XIV.  Particular  offences  fhall  no  way  be  a  prejudice  to  this 
treaty,  and  caufe  no  enmities  or  diffentions  between  the  two 
nations  ;  but  every  one  fhall  anfwer  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  be  profecuted  for  contravening  it:  neither  fhall  the  one 
have  recourfe  to  letters  of  reprifal,  or  any  other  methods  of 
the  like  nature,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  offence  of  the 
other,  unlefs  juftice  be  actually  denied,  or  unreafonable 
delays  ufed  in  adminiftering  the  fame.  In  which  cafe  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  whofe  fubjedt  hath  fuftained  the  damage 
and  Iofs,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  and  ordinary  courfe  of 
the  law  of  nations,  'till  reparation  be  made  to  the  perfon  that 
has  been  injured. 

XV.  This  prefent  treaty  fhall  no  way  derogate  from  any  pre- 
eminence, right,  or  figniory,  which  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  allies  have  in  the  feas,  (heights,  or  frefh  waters 
of  America ;  and  they  fhall  have  and  retain  the  fame,  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  belong  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  underftood,  that  the  freedom  of 
navigation  ought  by  no  manner  of  means  to  be  interrupted, 
when  there  is  nothing  committed  contrary  to  the  true  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  thefe  articles. 

XVI.  That  the  folemn  ratification  of  this  treaty  and  con- 
vention fhall  in  good  and  due  form  be  delivered  by  either  par- 
ty, and  reciprocally  exchanged  in  the  fpace  of  four  months, 
to  reckon  from  this  day  ;  and  they  fhall  in  the  fpace  of  eight 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  in- 
ftruments  (or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done)  be  publifhed  in  all  the 
proper  places  within  the  kingdoms,  eftates,  iflands,  and  figni- 
ories,  of  both  the  allies,  as  well  in  the  Weft-Indies  as  elfe- 
where. 

In  witnefs  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  articles  contained  in 
thefe  prefents,  we,  the  above-named  plenipotentiaries,  have 
figned  this  treaty,  and  fet  our  feals  to  it,  at  Madrid  T\  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1670. 

The  Count  de  Pegnaranda, 
(US.) 
William  Godolphin, 
(L.S.) 
See  Treaties. 

General  Remarks,  by  way  of  query,  on  the   articles   of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  as  they  relate  to  Great- 
Britain  in  particular,   before  the  last  War. 
1.  Whether  it  is  not  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  Spain 
for  many  years,  prior  to  the  late  war,  fo  behaved  towards 


Great- Britain,  that  the  latter  was  forced  into  a  war  with 
that  crown  ? 

2.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  that  to  prevent  thelaft  war  Great- 
Britain  bore  too  long  with  the  conduct  of  Spain,  and  did  her 
more  good  offices,  in  regtrd  to  family-eftablifhments  in  Italy, 
than  Spain  has  delerved,  feeing  that  fhe  made  no  other  re- 
compence  for  the  fame,  after  her  own  turn  was  ferved,  than 
that  of  infult  and  depredation  upon  the  Britifh  fubjedts? 

3.  Whether  the  firft  giving  up  the  trade  of  the  South-Seas 
to  the  South-Sea  Company,  did  not  prove  a  great  injury  to  the 
trade  of  Jamaica,  and  thereby  to  Great  Britain  in  general ; 
and  whether  the  Spaniards  putting  us  off  with  the  Affiento 
for  Negroes,  and  an  annual  (hip,  was  an  equivalent  to  fuch 
lofs  of  trade  at  Jamaica?  Seethe  articles  South-sea 
Company,  Assiento  Contract. 

4.  Whether  our  abfolutely  giving  up  the  Affiento  to  Spain, 
by  treaty,  in  1750,  for  fo  trifling  a  fum  as  1 00,000 1.  in  or- 
der to  give  that  court  no  umbrage  in  relation  to  an  illicit 
trade,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  South-Sea  company,  in  their 
exercife  of  the  Affiento,  doth  not  indicate  the  moft  cordial 
difpofition  in  the  court  of  England  to  live  in  ftrict  friendfhip 
and  harmony  with  that  of  Madrid  ? 

5.  Whether,  when  the  Affiento  was  fo  given  up,  the  Log- 
wood Trade  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras, 
to  which  the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain  have  a  right,  ought 
not  to  have  been  fo  regulated  as  to  have  prevented  future 
broils  on  that  head,  between  the  two  crowns ;  fince  100,000 1. 
was  no  equivalent  for  the  Assiento?  And  whether  the  lat- 
ter might  not  have  been  done,  upon  conditions  perfectly  con- 
fident with  the  honour  and  intereft  of  both  nations  ?  See  the 
article  Logwood. 

6.  Whether  Spain  is  not  more  obliged  to  Great- Britain  for 
taking  off  her  produdts  of  fruit  and  wines,  than  (lie  is  to  any 
other  nation  for  fo  doing ;  and  whether  Spain  doth  not 
every  day  leffen  her  imports  of  the  product  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great-Britain,  and  encourage  thofeofour  rival  na- 
tion, in  proportion  as  fhe  difcourages  ours  ? 

7.  Whether  Spain  hath  ufed  Great- Britain  well,  by  deferring, 
fince  the  laft  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  upon  a  proper  footing  ;  and 
whether  the  difpoffeffion  of  the  Britifh  logwood -cutters  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras  (if  this  fhould  prove  true)  while  the  two 
crowns  were  in  treaty  upon  that  very  occalion,  is  acting  con- 
fident with  the  honour  of  nations,  and  that  equity  and  friend- 
fhip which  we  have  a  right  toexpedt  from  a  nation  for  whom 
we  have  done  fo  much,  and  borne  fo  much  for  peace  fake  ? 

8.  Whether  there  is  not  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  from 
the  prefent  conduct  of  France  towards  Great-Britain,  that 
the  former  is  certain  oftheFRiENDSHiP  and  Alliance 
of  Spain  to  act  in  concert  with  her  againft  our  interefts ; 
and  whether,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  friendfhip  of 
Spain  to  England,  fince  the  laft  peace,  France  hath  not  ob- 
tained fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  to 
retard,  and  at  length  abfolutely  defeat  the  ratification  of  any 
treaty  for  regulating  of  the  trade  of  Campeachy  and 
Honduras  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  whether  fuch  re- 
gulation hath  not  been  poftponed  from  time  to  time,  'till 
France  and  Spain  had  both  raifed  their  marine  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
as  to  be  able  to  furprize  Great- Britain,  by  ftriking  fome  no- 
table blow,  greatly  detrimental  to  her  interefts? 

9.  Whether  the  Spaniards  winking  as  they  do  at  the  illicit 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  French  at  prefent,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Mexico,  and  the  Extirpation  of 
the  British  Logwood  Cutters  from  the  Bayof 
Honduras,  and  frequently  taking  our  vends  engaged  in 
that  trade,  doth  not  fufficiently  indicate  a  ftrict  friendfhip 
between  Spain  and  France,  ai;d  a  great  lukewarmnefs  be- 
tween the  former  and  Great-Britain  ? 

10.  Whether  the  ftrength  that  the  French  are  daily  gaining 
upon  the  Mississippi,  and  efpecially  upon  thofe  parts  bor- 
dering on  the  gulph  of  Florida  ;  as  alfo  the  abfolute  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Indian  nation,  called  the  Nautchcs,  and  other  In- 
dian allies  of  the  Britifh  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
may  not  forbode  an  union  between  Spain  and  France 
on  that  fide,  hurtful  to  our  moft  fouthern  colonies  on  the 
Continent,  while  France,  at  the  fame  time,  may  attack 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
our  North  American  fettlements,  while  in  the  hands 
of  France  ?  And  will  not  this  be  more  fo,  if  the  French  ever 
once  again  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  of 
this  important  colony,  as  they  are  poffeffed  of  Cape  Breton? 
See  the  articles  British  America,  Canada,  Flori- 
da, Louisiana. 

11.  If  there  be  any  juft  foundation  ftill  to  fufpedt  the  fin- 
cerity  and  friendfhip  of  Spain,  does  it  not  feem  neceffary  to 
have  a  ftrict  eye  towards  the  prefervation  of  our  Sugar 
Colonies  and  the  Neutral  Islands,  as  well  as  to» 
wards  Nov  A  Scotia  ? 

12.  Whether,  if  we  find  once  more  that  there  is  no  faith  to 
be  kept  with  France,  nor  with  Spain,  it  is  not  full  time  to 
think  of  acting  upon  the  offenfive,  inftead  of  the  defenfive 
only,  and  that  by  ftriking  the  boldest  stroke  which  we 
may  have  in  our  power  ? 

13.  Whe- 
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13.  Whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  marine  of  Holland, 
and,  indeed,  the  indifference  and  coldnefs  of  that  republic  to 
this  nation,  together  with  the  unfettled  ftate  of  their  barrier; 
whether  thefe  confiderations,  and  the  good  plight  and  condi- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanifh  marine,  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  &c.  have  not  excited  France  to  their  prefent 
conduct?  See  the  articles  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Ne- 
therlands. 

How  Great- Britain  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy, 
fee  the  articles  Naval  Affairs,  Sea  Dominion,  Sea 
British,  and  Seamen.  See  alfo  the  article  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Remarks  on  the  Article  Spain,  fince  thelaft  War,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

For  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
America,  where  appears  the  ftate  of  affairs  between  Great- 
Britain,  as  the  fame  is  fettled  fmce  the  laft  war.  As  we  had 
conquered  and  poffeffed  ourfelvesof  the  Havanna,  Spain,  for 
the  reftitution  thereof,  has  ceded,  by  article  XX,  to  the 
crown  of  England,  the  Colony  of  Florida,  with  Fort 
St  Augustine,  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  as  well  as 
all  that  Spain  pofTeffed  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  the  eaft,  or  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the 
faid  countries  and  lands,  with  the  fovereignty,  property, 
poffefiion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties  or  otherwife, 
which  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had, 
till  now,  over  the  faid  countries,  .lands,  places,  and  their 
inhabitants ;  fo  that  the  Catholic  king  cedes  and  makes  over 
the  whole  to  the  faid  king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  that  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form. 
By  the  Vllth  article  of  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty, 
that  for  the  future,  the  Confines  between  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty,and  thofe  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  fhall  be  fixed  irrevocably,  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
from  its  Source  to  the  River  Iberville,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and 
the  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
fea ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  Moft  Chriftian  king  cedes, 
in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the 
River  and  Port  of  Mobille,  and  every  thing  which  he 
poffefres,  or  ought  to  poffefs,  on  the  left  fide  the  River 
Mississippi  ;  except  the  tov/nof  the  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Island  in  which  it  is  fituated,  which  fhall  remain  to 
France;  provided  that  the  River  Mississippi  fhall  be 
equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain,  as  to 
thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length  from  its 
fource  to  the  fea,  and  exprefsly  that  part  which  is  between 
the  faid  Island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right 
Bank  of  that  River,  as  well  as  the  Passage  both  in 
and  out  of  its  Mouth. — It  is  further  ftipulated,  that  the 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  either  nation  fhall 
not  be  flopped,  vifited,  or  fubject  to  the  payment  of  any 
Duty  whatfoever. 

By  the  faid  treaty  it  appears,  that  Great-Biitain  has  ob- 
tained for  her  North  American  Colonies,  the  Bar- 
rier of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  fame 
extends  to  the  River  Mississippi  from  caft  to  weft  ;  and 
alfo  the  Barrier  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida  on  the  eaft 
of  her  colonies,  together  with  the  Ports  and  Harbours 
of  Mobille,  Pensacola,  and  St  Augustine,  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi. All  which  feem  to  promife  a  good  Security 
to  all  our  Southern  Colonies  on  the  Continent  ;  pro- 
vided we  can  alfo  gain  the  uninterrupted  friendfhip  and  alli- 
ance of  the  Indians  neighbouring  thereupon;  or  if  that 
cannot  be  effectually  done,  to  keep  them  under  due  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Britifh  power  and  dominion. 
To  accomplifh  which  now,  there  does  not  feem  any  great 
difficulty,  in  a  little  time.  For  we  now,  as  it  were,  are  in 
a  fituation  to  furround  them  by  our  navigation  on  the  eaft, 
weft,  and  fouth,  by  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi,  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  continent. — Which  promifes  fair  in  conjunction  to  con- 
flitute  a  pretty  formidable  Barrier  to  our  plantations 
of  this  fide.     And 

By  the  IV th  article  of  the  faid  Treaty,  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions  which  he  has  heretofore  form- 
ed, or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in  all  its 
parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  Depen- 
dencies, to'the  king  of  Great-Britain. — Moreover,  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his  faid  Britannic 
Majefty,  in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its  Dependen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
the  other  Islands  and  coafts  in  the  Gulph  and  River 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends 
on  the  faid  Countries,  Lands,  Islands,  and  Coasts, 
with  the  Sovereignty,  Property,  Possession,  and 
all  Rights  acquired  by  Treaty  or  otherwise  ; 
which  the  Moft  Chriftian  king  and  the  crown  of  France 
have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid  countries,   iflands,  lands, 


places,  coafts,  and  their  inhabitants;  fothat  the  Moft  ChriA 
tian  king  cedes,  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  faid  king, 
and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  in  the  moft  am- 
ple manner  and  form,  without  reftriclion,  and  without  any 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  faid  ceffion  and  guaranty  under 
any  pretence,  or  to  difturb  Great  Britain,  in  the  pofTeflions 
above  mentioned. 

As  we  have  feen  the  fecurity  the  faid  treaty  promifes  to 
our  colonies  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent;  io 
here  likewife  we  fee  the  fecurity  it  promifes  to  our  colo- 
nies on  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent ;  which  confi* 
dered  together  afford  us  the  profpect  of  our  Maritime 
Security  and  Protection,  by  the  means  of  the 'three 
great  gulphs  in  America,  that  of  St  Lawrence  in  the  north, 
Mexico  on  the  fouth,  Florida  on  the  eaft,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
of  St  Lawrence,  both  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South;  befides  the  additional  fecurity  and  protection  we 
may  derive  irom  the  navigation  of  all  the  other  numerous 
fine  rivers,  difperfed  throughout  this  whole  American 
Continent,  both  large  and  fmall,  in  every  part  thereof, 
and  all  fitted  by  nature  for  a  perpetual  commercial  naviga- 
tion. 

The  whole  country,  that  is  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great- Britain,  abounds  with  ve  y  large  rivers,  which  it  were 
endlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of,  and  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  maps  of  the  country  for  their  names,  courfes,  mouths, 
&c.  and  content  ourfelves  with  defcribing  af'w  of  the  moft 
confiderable,  as  that  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  Miftiffippi. 
The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  largeft  in  all  North  America, 
and  inferior  to  few  in  the  world,  it  being  computed  about 
25  or  30  leagues  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  200  fathoms  in 
depth,  and  160  leagues  in  length  ;  and  yet  by  the  help  of  a 
good  fouth  wind,  and  the  currents,  which  are  pretty  ftrcng, 
may  be  failed,  according  to  Charlevoix,  in  24  hours.  As  to 
its  fource,  though  the  European  mifiionaiies  have  failed  up 
it  above  700,  or  near  800  leagues,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Alemipigon,  yet  it  is  ftill  unknown,  unlefs  it 
really  fprings  from  it,  which  no  one  hath  yet  been  able  to 
decide. — 1  hat  Lake  difcharges  itfelf  into  that  called  the 
Upper  or  Superior,  lately  mentioned,  and  this  into  that 
of  Huron,  and  this  into  that  of  Erie,  or  CoNTl,  and  this 
laft  into  that  of  Frontenac,  or  Ontario;  all  this  by 
means  of  the  same  River,  from  which  it  iffues  out  with 
a  fmooth  courfe  during  the  firft  20  leagues;  after  which  it 
becomes  more  rapid  during  another  30  leagues,  that  is,  till  it 
comes  to  Montreal.  From  this  it  refumes  its  fmooth 
flow  quite  to  that  of  Quebec,  growing  ftill  wider  as  it  runs, 
till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  100  leagues  below  it : 
but,  according  to  the  report  of  the  wild  natives,  this  famed 
river  arifes  out  of  another  Lake,  farther  up,  and  larger 
than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  they  call 
the  Lake  of  Assinipolis,  or  Assibouels  ;  and  this  laft 
is  faid  by  them  to  lie  about  50  or  60  leagues  above  that  of 
Alemipigon,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  communication 
with  the  Northern  Sea  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  a 
northern  paflagc  into  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  this 
Lake.  There  are  falls  or  cataracts,  fuch  as  that  at  Nia- 
gara. The  river  is,  however,  deep  almoft  all  the  way, 
and  hath  a  number  of  pleafant  iflands  in  it,  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  are  Coudres,  Orleans,  Montreal, 
St  John,  Miscou,  Richlieu,  'and  feveral  others.  The 
highland  is  well  wooded,  and  fome  lowlands  well  inha- 
bited and  manured,  infomuch  that  they  \  ield  vaft  crops 
of  corn  and  other  grain,  befides  fruits,  pulfe,  &c.  The 
flttlements,  which  are  moftly  round  the  fhores,  are  alfo  well 
fituated  and  built,  and  yield  a  noble  profpect  as  one  fails 
by  them  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  reft. 
The  river  St  Lawrence  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers 
in  its  courfe,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Desprairies, 
or  of  the  Meadows;  the  Mons,  the  Treble  River, 
and  the  large  one  of  Sanguenay,  and  St  Margaret, 
near  the  mouth  of  it.  All  thefe,  and  other  lefs  remarkable, 
fall  into  it  on  the  north  fide  ;  there  are  others  alfo  on  the  fouth. 
The  River  Mississippi  runs  through  the  whole  province, 
which  the  French  called  Louisiana,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  overflows,  at  certain  feafons,  a  vaft  quantity  of  land; 
it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  La  Pallisada,  from  the  pro- 
digious quantities  of  Timber  which  is  fent  down  upon  it 
in  Floats  to  the  fea.  It  is  navigable  above  450  leagues  up 
from  its  mouth.  The  fpring-head  is  ftill  unknown,  tho'  the 
natives  fay,  that  it  flows  from  a  large  ftream  that  comes 
down  from  a  hill  in  the  country  ofthelsATi,  about  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude.  We  have  an  extraordinary  account 
of  the  different  nations  met  with  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
and  they  are  reprefented  as  an  hofpitable,  civil  people,  and 
willing  to  commerce  with  Europeans  ;  their  names  and 
fituation  may  be  feen  in  the  maps.  The  French  made  two 
fettlements,  the  one  near  the  Lake  Assinipolis,  which 
is  computed  about  30  leagues  round  ;  the  other  among  the 
Choagafkades,  or  flout  people,  who  live  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Mississippi  receives  a  great  many  large  rivers  into 
its  waves ;  and  the  country  on  both  fidts  is  fertile  enough, 

and 
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and  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  nations ;  for  which  we 
refer  to  Mr  Sale's  account  thereof,  who  failed  down  it  in  the 
year  1638,  made  fome  fettlements  on  each  fide  of  it,  and 
hath  marked  the  diftances  between  all  thofe  rivers  that  fall 
into  it,  and  of  the  feveral  nations  that  live  between  them 
on  each  fide  of  this ;  the  whole  amount  of  which,  from 
the  River  of  the  Illinois,  towards  which  he  firft  fet 
out,  down  to  the  mouth  of  it',  he  computes  to  be  653 
leagues.  The  river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  fvi 
ico,  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland  of  confidcra- 
ble  length. 

Canada  Proper  has  Gafpe,  St.  John's  Ifle,  Mifcou  Ifle, 
Richlieu,  the  Treble  River,  Montreal,  Ifle  Frontenac, 
Conti,  St  Francois  des  Anges,  St  Alexis,  St  Michael,  and 
St  Jofeph  ;  all  which  we  fhall  juft  intimate,  and  not  enter 
into  a  copious  defcription. 

Gafpe  is  chiefly  worth  notice,  for  being  the  capital  of  a  large 
territory,  called  from  it  Gafpefia,  extending  along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  this  province  from  Cape  des  Rofleis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  another  which  lies  over-againft 
Cape  Breton,  which  is  about  no  leagues,  and  ftretches 
itfelf  much  farther  inland. 

St  John's  Ifle  lies  on  the  Gafpefian  coafts,  and  hath  a  bay 
of  its  name,  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  way  to 
the  Hollow  Ifland  ;  about  60  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places 
30  in  breadth. 

Mifcou  Ifland  lies  on  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  eaft  of  the 
fouthern  cape,  called  Des  Chaleurs,  on  the  Gafpefian  coaft, 
and  is  famed  chiefly  for   its  fertility. 

Richlieu  Islands  lie  on  the  lake  of  St  Peter,  about  12 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  where  the  govern- 
ment of  Montreal  begins.  There  are  above  100  of  them, 
forming  a  fmall  kind  of  Archipelago  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence. 

The  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  three  rivers  which 
join  their  currents  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it, 
and   fall  into  the  great  one  of  St  Lawrence.     It  was  theca- 

?ital  of  the  French  here,  and  much  reforted  to  by  feveral 
ndian  nations,  which  come  down  thofe  rivers  to  it,  and  trade 
with  it  in  various  kinds  of  furrs.  The  country  about  it  is 
pleafant  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  and  hath  a  good 
number  of  lordfhips  and  handfome   feats,  and  fine  fifheries 

contiguous. The  town  is  about  30  leagues  diftant  from 

Quebec,  and  the  failing  up  and  down  from  one  to  the  othery 
exceeding  agreeable,  and  feveral  leagues  above  it. 
Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  about  14  leagues  long,  and  4  wide, 
where  broadeft,  and  very  fruitful  in  corn,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  town  has  a  vaft  trade  with  the  natives.  The  concourfe 
of  Indians  of  various  tribes  is  very  great,  fome  of  them 
coming  from  places  diftant  fome  hundred  miles  ;  the  fair  is 
kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  lafts  near  three 
months.  The  natives  bring  thither  all  forts  of  furrs,  which 
they  exchange  for  guns,  powder,  ball,  great  coats,  and  other 
European  garments ;  iron  and  brafs  work,  and  trinkets  of 
every  fort. 

Frontenac  is  a  fort  on  the  fame  river,  about  100  lea2ues 
above  Quebec.  The  foil  hereabout  is  fo  well  cultivated  as  to 
yield  all  forts  of  European  and  Indian  corn  and  other  fruits, 
according  to  Hennipin.  Near  is  a  gocd  haven  for  all  forts  of 
veflels  to  ride  in  with  fafety. 

Fort  St  Francis  fbnds  in  the  ifland  of  that  name,  on  a 
bay  on  the  fouth  end  of  St  Peter's  Lake. 
There  are  feveral  more  of  thofe  iflands  under  that  name,  very 
fertile,  abounding  with  wood,  wild  fowl,  pafture  and  cattle. 
A  River  that  comes  down  into  the  Lake  from  New- 
York,  and  fplits  itfelf  into  a  great  number  of  branches, 
makes  the  country  on  that  fide  very  pleafant  and  fruitful ; 
and  fo  we  may  fay  of  all  the  other  parts  of  this  country. 
The  Rrovince  of  Sanguenay  is  another  part  of  Eaftern 
Canada.  On  the  north-eaft  it  has  the  Indian  nation  Ki- 
leftinoas,  on  the  north-weft  that  of  the  Efquimaux  ;  on  the 
fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  on 
the  fouth- weft  by  that  of  Sanguenay  ;  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  before  noticed.  The  river 
Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  Lake  St  John,  and  falls  into 
that  of  St  Lawrence  at  the  town  of  Jadouflac,  which,  Char- 
levoix tells  us,  is  navigable  by  the  largeft  velTels  above  25 
leagues  up.  The  haven  will  contain  25  men  of  war,  and 
has  good  anchorage  and  fhelter  from  ftorms.  This  province 
is  much  the  fame,  as  to  its  foil,  climate,  and  inhabitants, 
with  that  of  Canada  Proper,  before  defcribed.  It  yields 
the  greater!  plenty  of  marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch  that 
not  only  the  principal  towns  forts,  churches,  and  p.ilaces, 
but  even  the  homes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 
Quebec,  thecapirpl  of  Canada,  is  fituate  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  St  Lawrence,  and  St  Charles ;  on  the 
north  of  the  former,  and  about  140  leagues  from  the  fea. 
The  haven  is  fpacious,  and  able  to  contain  at  leaft  100 
veflels  of  the  line.  A  little  above  this  is  the  city,  fituate  on 
the  narroweft  part  of  the  river  ;  but  between  that,  and  the 
ifle  of  Orleans,  is  a  fpxeious  bafon,  a  full  league  every  way, 
into  which  the  river  St  Charles  empties  itfelf,  which  flows 


down  from  the  north-weft,  fo  that  it  ftands  between  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  Cape  Diamant,  on  that  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  haven  faces  the  town,  and  ;s  fafe  and  com- 
modious,  and  about  25  fathom  deep. 

The  Illinois  Indians  live  near  the  Lake  and  River  of 
that  name,  which  lalt  fpringsfrom  Lake  Dauphin,  and  af- 
ter a  ccuife   of  above    200  leagues,  excluiive   of  it's    wind- 
ings, falls   at  length   into   the  great   river  Miffiffippi.     The 
people  live  in  diftant   villages,    on  the  plains  on  both  fides 
of  the  river,  beyond   which   are  large   woods   and    ilopino- 
hills,  covered  with  delightful  verdure  at  leaft  nine  months  in 
the  year,  whilft  the  current,  which  is  moftly  fouth-weft,  is  f0 
fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  veflels  of  a  confiderable  fize'mav 
fail  up  and  down  it  v/ith  cafe  and  fafety,  during  a  courfeof 
at  leaft  120  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  the  river  Miffiffipr,; 
The  lands  on  each  fide  this  river  Illinois  afford  fuch  plenty" 
of  pafture,  that  we  lee   them  covered  with  herds  of  large 
and    fmall   cattle,  as  well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  beafts 
The  nver  alio  fwarms  wiih  water-fowl  of  divers  forts     fucfi 
as  fwans,  geefe,  cranes,  dtrcks,  &c.  in  prodigious  plenty 
Great-Britain  being  now  polled  of  all  the  territory  on  the 
eaft  ward  of  the  Miffiffippi,  we  fhall   take  notice    of  fome 
other  large  rivers  that   fall  into   it,  from  Florida.     Mr 
Coxe  fays,  that  about   twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  it 
a  branch  runs  out  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide,  which,  after  a  courfe 
of  160  miles,  falls  into  the  north-eaft  end  of   the  great  bay 
of  Spirito  Sancto.     That  at  firft  'tis  very  narrow  and 
(hallow,  but,   by  the  acceffion  of  feveral  riveis,  becomes  a 
moft  lovely  river,   is  navigable  by  the  greateft   boats   and  ' 
floops,  and  forms  pleafant  lakes,  particularly  that  of  Pont- 
chartrain,  by  which  was  difcovered  a  more  fafe  and  ex- 
peditious communication  with  the  river  Miffiffippi,  to  avoid 
thedangerand  difficulty  of  failing  upthat  river  bv  its  principal 
mouth  ;  the  navigation  of  which  Great-  Britain  is  nowintitled 
to.     From  this  lake  they  enter  into  that    of  Maurepas; 
from  which  they  go  on,  by  means  of  the  canal  or  river  Iber- 
ville,  into  the  river  Miffiffippi.      When   that  cannot  be 
eafily  done,   they  carry  goods  by  land  from  the  bay  into   the 
lake  PontChartuain,  which  difcharges  itfelf  quite  to  the 
country   of  the  Oumas,   who  are  feared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  a  little  above  New  Orleans,  and  thence  purfue 
that  voyage  up  that  river  (La  Martiniere.) 
About  60  leagues  higher  up,  on  the  eaft- fide,  is  the  river  Yaf- 
foona,  which  comes  into  the  Miffiffippi,  2  or  300  miles  out 
of  the  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  feveral  Indian  nations 
Sixty  leagues  higher  is   the  river  and  nation  of  Chongue" 
with  fome   others  on   the  eaft   of  them.— Thirty   leagues 
higher    the  Miffiffippi  receives  a  river  that  proceeds  from  a 
lake  about  10  miles  diftant,    which   is  about  20  miles  1< 
and  receives  four    large  rivers:    1.  The  Cufates,  then 
fouthern  of  them,  being  the  river  of  the  Cherokees,  a  mi<mty 
nation,  among  whom   it  has  its  chief  fountains.     It  comes 
from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  its  heads  are  among  the  mountains, 
which   feparate  the  Cherokees  from    Carolina,    and   is   the 
great^  road   of  the    traders  from    thence  to   the   Miffiffippi, 
and  the  intermediate  places. — Forty  leagues  above  is  the  Chi- 
cazas;   this   river   forms    four  delicate   iflands,    which  have     . 
each  a  nation   inhabiting  them.     2.  The   river   Ouerfpere 
which;  about  30  leagues  to  the  norrh-eaft  of  the  lake,  divides 
into  two  branches,  whereof  the  moft  Luthern  is  called    the 
Black  River. — The  heads  of  this  river  are  in  that  vaft  ridge 
of  mountains  that  runs   on  the  back  of  Carolina,   Virginia, 
and   Maryland,  through  which  mountains  there  is  a   ihort 
paffage  to  the  fourcescfthe  great  river  Potomack,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  them,  by  which  the  Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  them,  might,  before  the  Peace,   in  conjun&ion 
with  the  French  from  the  Miffiffippi,  have  h;irrafled  and  an- 
noyed our  colonies.     3.  The  river  Ohio,  Qyo,  or  Hohio, 
which  is   a   vaft  river,  and  comes  from  the  back  of  New- 
York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.     It  runs  through  the  moft 
beautiful  and  fruitful  countries  in  the  world,  ancf receives  10 
or   12  rivers,  befides  innumerable  rivulets :  it  is  navigable 
■600  miles.     Formerly  feveral  Indian  nations  dwelt  on   this 
river,  who  have  been  totally  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
made  this  river  their  ufual   road,  when  they  entered  into  a 
war  with  the  nations  either  to  the  fouth  or  weft.  4.  The  moft 
northerly  river  that  runs  into  the  faid  lake,  and  which  comes, 
like  the  reft,  from  the  north-eaft,  is  Jeremy's  river. — Twenty- 
five  leagues  above  the  Ohio  is  the  great  ifland  of  Tamaroas, 
with   a  nation  over-againft  it,  that  goes  by  its  name  ;  and 
another   by  that  of  Cohokia,  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chepulfo  River. — Thirty  leagues  higher  is  the  river  Chica- 
gou,  on  the   river  Illinois;   which    nation   lived    upon  and 
about  this  river,   in  about  60  towns,  and  confifted  of  20,000 
fighting  men,  before  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  driven  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi.    'This  is   a  large 
pleafant  river,  and,   about  250  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Miffiffippi,  is  divided  into  two  branches :  the  leffier  comes 
from  north   :ind  by  e;ift,  and  its  head  is  within  4  or  5  miles 
of  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  lake  of  Michigen  :  the  big- 
geft  comes  dreclly  from  the  eaft,  and  proceeds  from  a  morafs 
within  2  miles  of  the  river   Miamiha,   which   runs  into  the 
fame  lake.     On  the  fouth-eaft  there  is  a  communication  bc- 
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twcen  thefe  two  rivers  by  a  land-carriage  of  ,ibout  two  leagues, 
50  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  lake  —  The  courfe  of  this 
river  Chegogon  is  above  400  miles,  navigable  above  half  way 
by  mips,  and  moft  of  the  reft  by  floops  and  barges.  It  re- 
ceives many  fmall  rivers,  and  forms  2  or  3  lakes,  one  efpe- 
cially,  called  Pimeteovi,  20  miles  long  and  3  broad,  which 
affords  great  quantities  of  good  fifh,  as  the  adjacent  country 
does  game,  both  of  fowls  and  beafls.  Several  Indian  nations 
inhabit  round  about.  There  is  a  fort  erected  here  called  Cre- 
vecoeur,  which  is  about  half  way  betwixt  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  was  formerly  the  ufual  road  of  the  French 
to  and  from  both,  till  they  difcovered  afhorter  and  eafier  paf- 
fage  by  the  rivers  Ouabacke,  and  the  Homo,  which  rife 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  lake  Erie,  or  fome  rivers  which  en- 
ter it.  .  :  , 
Eighty  leagues  higher,  the  river  Mifliflippi  receives  the  Mi s- 
consiag,  a  riverrefembling  thatof  theiLLiNois,  inbreadth, 
depth,  and  courfe;  and  the  country  adjacent  to  its  branches 
is  alike  pleafant  and  fruitful.  —  Sixty  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Mifliflippi,  it  isjoined  by  the  river  Kikapouz,  which 
is  alfo  navigable,  and  comes  a  great  way  from  the  north- 
caft.  —  Eighty  miles  farther,  almofl  direclly  eaft,  there  is 
a  communication  by  a  land-carriage  of  two  leagues  with  the 
river  Mifcongui,  which  runs  to  the  north-eaft,  and  after  a 
paflage  of  150  miles  from  the.  land  carriage^  falls  into  the 
great  bay  of  Ponkeontamis  or  the  Puans,  which  joins  on  the 
north- weft  fide  to  the  great  river  of  the  Illinois. — Higher 
up  the  Mifliflippi  is  the  river  Chabadeba,  above  which  the 
Mifliflippi  makes  a  fine  lake  20  miles  long,  and  8  or  10 
broad. — Ten  miles  above  that  lake  is  the  river  of  Tortoifes, 
a  large  fair  river,  which  runs  into  the  country  a  good  way 
to  the  north-eaft,  and  is  navigable  40  miles  by  the  greateft 
boats. 

The  rivers  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  Mifliflippi, 
are  only  two  large  ones  betwixt  it  and  the  peninfula  of 
Florida;  viz..  the  Coza  and  the  Potache. 
The  Coza  or  Coussa  river,  which  the  French  have  called 
MobIlle,  rifes  from  the  Apalachean  mountains,  with 
feveral  heads,  of  which  the  moft  northern  is  at  the  town 
and  province  of  Guaxula,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Many  rivulets  uniting  after  a  courfe  of  80  miles,  form  a 
river,  with  feveral  delightful  ides,  in  a  country  wonderfully 
pleafant  and  delightful.  —  The  firft  confiderable  town,  or 
province,  is  Chiaha,  with  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which 
helps  to  enlarge  the  Coza,  and  which  is  famous  for  its  pearl- 
fifhing.  From  thence  the  river  grows  larger  and  deeper, 
being  reinforced  by  others  from  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys,  till  it  enters  the  province  of  Coza,  which  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and  pleafant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  very  populous.  It  confifts  of  hills  and  valleys, 
rivulets,  arable  land,  and  lovely  meadows. — Prunes  grow 
naturally  in  the  fields  better  than  can  be  produced  in  Spain 
by  culture  ;  and  though  there  are  fome  vines  that  creep  upon 
the  ground,  there  are  other  which  mount,  in  almoft  all 
places  near  the  rivers,  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  Coza 
river  enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  100  miles  fouth  of  Man- 
hela,  orMoBiLLE,  as  the  French  have  called  it. —  One  of 
the  rivers  that  enters  the  Coza  is  the  Chatta,  where  inhabit 
Indians  of  the  fame  name.  — To  the  eaft  of  the  Cozas  are 
the  Beetles',  or  Abecaes,  who  have  13  towns,  and  dwell  on 
divers  rhers,  which  run  into  the  Coza.  It  is  a  very  plea- 
fant country,  confifting  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  its  foil  is 
generally  more  marly  or  fatter  than  that  of  many  other 
provinces.  —  A  little  more  to  the  fouth  weft,  between  the 
Abecaes  and  Chattas*  the  Ewemahs  dwell  on  a  fair  river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  coming  from  the  north-eaft, 
mingles  with  the  Coza.  Mr  Coxe  fays,  this  great  river 
Coza  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  15  leagues  eaft  of 
the  oreat  bay  of  Naflau  or  Spirito  Santo,  or  north  eaft  of 
the  cape  of  Myrtle  ifland.  —  The  Ullibalys  or  Allibamous, 
Chicazas,  and  Chattas,  who  are  the  moft  confiderable  na- 
tions upon  and  between  the  rivers  Coza  and  Mifliflippi, 
kindly  entertained  the  Englifh  who  refided  among  them  fe- 
veral years,  and  carried  on  a  safe  and  peaceable 
Trade  with  them,  'till  about  the  Year  1715, 
when,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  french,  they 
were  either  murdered,  or  obliged  to  make 
room  for  those  newlnvaders,  who  have  since 
unjustly  possessed  and  fortified  the  same 
Stations,  in  order  to  curb  the  Natives,  and 
to  cut  off  their,  communication  with  the 
English  Traders;  whereby  they  engrossed 
a  profitable  Trade  for  above  500  Miles;  of 
which  the  British  Subjects  were  a  few  Years 
ago  the  sole  Masters. 

The  town  and  fort  in  the  Isle  of  Dauphine  lies  about 
9  leagues  fouth  of  Fort  Lewis,  and  10  leagues  weft  of 
Pensacola.  The  diftance  between  the  river  Coza,  and 
thatof  Palacheor  Spirito  Santo,  to  the  eaft,  is  about  190 
miles,  and  the  coaft  between  them  is  deep  and  bold.  —  The 
chief  harbour  betwixt  thele  two  rivers,  and  indeed  the 
best  upon  all  this  coaft  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  is 
Pensacola,  belonging  by  the  1  aft  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  being  a  large  port,  fafe  from 
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all  winds,  which  has  four  fathom  at  the  entrance,  . 
deepens  gradually  to  feven,  or  eight  —  It  lies  11  le.igues 
eaft  of  Port  Lewis  and  Mobille,  90  weft  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida,  and  158  from  the 
Tor  tug  as  Islands.— The  land  here  produces  pine  trees, 
fit  for  fhip-mafts,  of  which  many  were  cut  down  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  carried  to  Vera-Cruz,  by  a  (hip  belonging 
to  the  1*  lota,  that  brought  provifions,  and  returned  with 
timber.  ,  There  is  a  communication  from  hence  by  land  with 
Apalachy. 

Apalachycola  is  a  good  harbour,  30  leagues  eaft  of 
the  former,  and  as  much  from  what  the  Spaniards  called  the 
river  Stirito  Santo.  This  river  enters  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  about  100  miles  from  the  cod  of  the  bay  of  Potache, 
at  the  north-weft  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida,  in  about 
north  lat.  30.  It  is  not  eafy  to  find  this  place,  by  reafon  of 
the  iflesand  lakes  before  and  about  it,  and  though  a  ftately 
river,  whofemouthmakesalargelwrbour,  from  whence  a 
Trade  was  carried  on  to  the  Ha  v  anna,  by  fmall 
veftels,  yet  it  has  not  above  two  fathom  water  and  a  half, 
or  three  fathom  at  moft,  on  the  bar;  but  when  that  is  palled, 
it  is  very  deep  and  large,  and  the  tide  flows  higher  into  it 
than  into  any  other  river  upon  all  the  coaft.  On  both  fides 
of  it,  towards  the  fea  coaft,  live  the  nations  of  the  Cufhe- 
taes,  Talliboufes,  and  Adgebaches.  ,  This  river  proceeds 
chiefly  from  others,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  fouth  or 
fouth- weft  fide  of  the  great  ridge  of  hills  that  divides  this 
country  from  Carolina,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  courfe  of 
about  400  miles.  — -  All  the  channel  from  hence  to  the  Tor- 
tugas  iflands,  is  called  the  Bay  of  Certos.  —  Here  is  a  com- 
munication from  hence  by  land  with  the  Port  of  St. 
Augustine  in  theGuLPH  of  Florida. 
Jn  the  bay  of  Nassau,  or  Spirito  Santo,  there  are 
four  iflands,  which  lie  from  fouth  to  north-eaft  for  50  miles, 
with  openings  between  them  a  mile  or  two  over.  The  moft 
northerly  is  that  betwixt  which  and  the  continent  is  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  Myrtle  Ifland,  about  24. 
miles  in  length,  but  in  fome  places  very  narrow.  Some 
think  it  is  the  fame  that  the  French  call  L'Ifle  des  Vaiffeaux, 
or  the  Ships  Ifland  ;  which,  confidering  its  diftance  from 
Dauphiny  ifland,  and  the  convenient  fhelter  it  affords  fhips 
from  the  wind,  is  not  improbable.  —  The  bay  is  15  miles 
broad  from  Myrtle  Ifland  to  a  row  of  iflands  which  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  main  and  another  bay  between  them,  and 
ftretch  50  or  60  miles  to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  one  of  the 
fmaller  mouths  of  the  Mifliflippi. 

Bilocoby  Bay,  with  another  fair  harbour,,  is  about  15 
leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  rhoft  eaftern  branch  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  and  a  fmall  river  near  it,  called  PafTagoula. 
We  now  fhall  touch  on  the  Peninfula  of  Florida,  which 
lies  betwixt  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Straits  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  about  100  leagues  in  length,  but  not  above  30  where 
broadeft.  The  ports  and  towns  of  ftrength  and  conveni- 
ence, are  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mattheo. 
St.  Augustine,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  is 
about  70  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
or  channel  of  Bahama,  30  fouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
and  47  from  the  town  and  river  of  Savannah.  —  The  city 
runs  along  the  fhore  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleafant  hill  fhaded 
with  trees  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  being  divided 
into  four  regular  ftreets,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. The  town  is  built  thickeft  on  the  north  fide  towards 
the  caftle,  about  a  mile  off,  called  St  John's  Fort. —  There 
were  50  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  caftle,  16  brafs, 
and  fome  24  pounders.  It  has  a  covered  way,  and  the  town 
is  intrenched  with  Jo  fajiant  angles,  each  defended  with  can- 
non, and  the  caftle  is  fecured  en  the  weft  by  a  morafs. 
The  port  is  formed  by  an  ifland  and  a  long  point  of  land, 
divided  from  the  continent  by  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
fea  two  miles  above  the  fort.  The  ifland  is  called  Euftacia, 
or  Metanzas. 

Though  this  place  is  of  pretty  good  ftrength,  every  circum- 
ftance  confidered  ;  yet  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  it,  1586,  and 
it  was  plundered  by  Captain  Davis  in  1665.  In  1702,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Englifh  and  Indians  of  Carolina,  under 
Colonel  Moore,  who  ruined  the  villages  and  farms  in  the 
open  country,  and  befieged  this  town  three  months ;  but  at 
the  approach  of  fome  Spanifh  veftels  to  its  relief,  he  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  marched  back  to  Charles  town,  300  miles  by- 
land,  leaving  the  fhip  and  ftores  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
enemy.  —  It  was  befieged  again  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1740,  but  to  little  purpofe. 

This  port,  now  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  may  be  attended 
with  extraordinary  advantages  to  the  Englifh,  our  fouthern 
fettlements  on  the  continent  being  hereby  fecured  againft 
any  future  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  by  land;  efpecially, 
when  the  utility  of  the  other  ports  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
is  conjunctively  confidered.- — Befides  the  great  fervice  this 
place  may  be  to  our  trade,  in  not  only  depriving  the  Spa- 
niards of  a  port  from  whence  they  might  annoy  us  on  thac 
fide,  but  alfo  by  enabling  us  to  annoy  them  upon  occafion, 
by  cruizing  on  their  home-ward- bound  fhips  coming  from 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  the  Streights  of  Bahama. 
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Another  place  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  next  to  St  Au- 
gustine, that  mav  be  of  fervice  to  this  kingdom  on  an 
emergency,  is  St  Mattheo,  about  15  leagues  to  the  north. 
It  is  the  frontier  town  of  Florida  next  10  G' orgia.  —  1  he 
Englifh  befieged  it  in  1715,  but  were  obliged  to  defift  with 
conliderable  lqfs. 

The  ifea  upon  this  coaft,  and  off,  as  far  as  the  Bahama  iflands, 
which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  is  termed  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
which,  according  to  our  beft  navigators,  is  reckoned  about  16 
or  18  leagues  over.  And  here  the  mighty  current,  which 
upon  all  the  fouih  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  fets  con- 
ftantly  in  with  a  flrong  ftream  to  the  weft,  driving  fo  all 
the  way  to  the  very  coaft.  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  turns  away  again 
to  the  eaft,  between  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  and  the  Couth  coaft 
of  North-America,  and  finding  no  vent  'till  it  paffes  by 
Cape  Florida,  it  then  turns  from  fouth  to  north,  and  runs 
through  this  gulph  into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  For  this  rea- 
fon  it  is  that  all  fhips  from  Jamaica  bound  for  England  come 
through  this  gulph  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  current,  which 
has  fometimes  proved  dangerous  both  to  the  Englifn  as  well 
as  Spaniards.  To  avoid  which  the  navigators  make  an  al- 
lowance of  about  five  points  in  the  Co  mp  ass  for  the  current, 
and  keep  as  near  aspoffible  to  the  Bahama  fide.  —  But  as 
hazardous  as  this  paffage  has  fometimes  proved  for  fhips 
bound  to  F.urope,  there  remains  no  other  courfe  for  them  to 
take,  except  that  of  the  Windward  Passage;  and  in 
a  courfe  of  above  160  leagues  from  Cape  Morant,  the  eaft 
point  of  Jamaica,  to  the  north  fide  of  Crooked  Ifland, 
which  is  what  is  called  the  Windward  PafTage,  the  Englifh 
traders,  in  time  of  war,  are  in  continual  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas,  beiides  the  perils  of  the 
fea. 

Here  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  from  the  judicious  navigator 
Mr  Atkins,  who  in  his  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies  fays, 
"  that  Ihips  and  vefTels  may,  and  often  have  failed  through 
"  this  channel  from  the  north  Side  of  Cuba  to 
"  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  common 
*'  opinion  on  account  of  the  current  that  is  againft  it;  that 
"  they  keep  the  Baham  Alhore  aboard;  and  that'they  meet 
"  the  wind  in  fummer  for  the  moft  part  of  the  channel 
"  eafterly,  which,  with  a  counter-current  on  fhore,  pufhes 
"  them  eafily  through  it. 

He  adds  two  obfervations  of  the  pilots,  in  relation  to  this 
gulph:  "  1.  This  ftream  goes  conffantly  out  to  north- 
*«  ward  in  the  middle  channel,  its  force  having  feme  re- 
"  fpeel  (like  tides  in  other  countries)  to  the  moon  and  the 
"  winds;  with  a  counter-current,  or  at  leaft  a  ftillnefs  of 
"  the  water,  on  fhore,  that  will  enable  a  fhip  to  turn  through, 
«'  be  the  middle  ftream  ever  fo  ftrong;  the  fame  as  in 
*'  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where,  though  the  current 
"  runs  continually  into  the  Mediterranean,  fhips  may 
"  work  through,  keeping  the  fhore  aboard.  2.  The  cur- 
"  rent  which  goes  out  here  fets  for  moft  part  into  the 
"  Gulph  of  Mexico,  between  the  two  capes  of  Corientes  and 
"  Catoche,  with  counter-currents  on  fhore,  though  not 
"  always  fo,  the  pilots  having  obferved  them  flrong  to  the 
*'  eaft  at  the  new  and  full  moons." 

From  the  preceding  fuccin£f.  furvey  of  our  prefent  North 
American  fettlements,  we  conceive  the  following  obvious 
inferences  deducihlc. 

1.  That  it  is  not  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  our  new 
poffeffions  in  America,  which  would  have  proved  of  any 
manner  of  advantage  to  Great-Britain,  if  they  were  inac- 
ceflible  by  our  Royal  Navy  and  our  Mercantile 
Shipping  ;  or  if  the  whole  had  not  abounded  with  nu- 
merous very  large  and  extenfive  inland  navigable  rivers, 
whereby  we  couid  have  an  eafy  and  fafe  communication 
with  every  part  belonging  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
They  would  not  have  been  worth  our  acceptance  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  the  moft  infatuated  bad  policy  to  have 
given  up  our  conquefts,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  for  fuch  new 
continental  acquifitions. 

2.  But  as  our  new  territories  are  reftrained  in  extent  to 
the  confines  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river  fecured  to  us  from  the  fource  to  the 
mouth,  to  the  weftward  of  our  ancient  colonies:  as  in 
confequence  hereof,  and  the  pofleffion  of  all  Florida, 
we  are  alfo  intitled  to  the  navigation  in  the  Bay  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Southward  of  our  ancient  colonies,  and  are 
bee  me  poffeffed  there  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  bay 
of  Palache,  Pensacola,  and  Mobille  :  as  we  have 
alfo  fecured  to  ourfelves  the  additional  portsand  harbours  of 
St  Mattheo  and  St  Augustine,  on  the  fcuth-eaft  fide  of 
our  ancient  colonies,  and  thofe  too  in  the  Gulph  of  Flo- 
rida, through  which  the  treafure  of  New  Spain  pafies : 
as  we  have  obtained  likewife  to  ourfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  Gulph  and  River  St  Lawrence  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  ancient  colonies,  and  the  freedom  of  navigation 
in  thefe  parts  is  fecured  to  us  by  the  acquifition  of  Cape 
Br  e  Tom  ;  which  by  good  management  may  render  our  nat 
vigation  here  no  lefs  fecure  than  Gibraltar  has  done  thai 
of  the  Mediterranean  :  as  we  have  obtained  the  right  of 
pofleffion  of  Canada,  and  all  its  Dependencies, 
tlill  further   to  ftrengthen  us  on    the  northern  fide  of  cm 


ancient  colonics  :  as  we  may  be  faid,  at  prefent,  to  enjoy  a 
Maritime  Barrier  to  all  our  ancient  continental  co- 
lonies on  the  North,  East,  West  and  South,  and  a 
navigable  intercomfe,  by  many  very  fpacious  and  fine  ri- 
vers among  them  ;  whereby  we  fhall  be  able  to  protect  them 
in  their  inland,  as  well  as  their  extenfive  maritime  parts, 
and  cultivate  an  internal  as  well  as  a  maritime  commerce 
with  the  whole  within  the  Brftifh  boundaries;  all  our  co- 
lonics will  receive  greater  fecurity  than  ever  they  had  before ; 
and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  enough  prefume  they 
will  grow  more  and  more  profperous,  and  thereby  admi- 
niftcr  greater  reciprocal  aid,  fuccour  and  fupport  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  their  mother  country.     For, 

3.  It  ishardly  tobedoubted  but  Great-Britain  will  exert  every 
nieafure  that  will  tend  to  produce  or  compel  fuch  a  union  a- 
mong  all  our  colonies,  as  will  add  proportional  flrength  to 
the  whole  continent;  fuch  a  united  degree  of  ftrength  and  pow- 
er, as  will,  in  future,  render  them  a  full  m?tch  for  France 
and  Spain,  and  thofe  their  Indian  Allies  who  may  be 
perfidioufly  inftigated  to  annoy  them. — We  fhal!  foon  be  in  a 
capacity,  now  the  boundaries  of  Great-  Britain  and  France  are 
afcertained,  on  the  American  continent,  to  manage  the  In- 
dians, feeing  both  nations  are  limited  to  their  refpedtive  fides 
of  the  great  river  Miffiffippi.  If  we  cannot,  by  every  fair, 
upright  and  equitable  method,  which  we  hope  will  be  firft 
tried,  bring  the  Indians  on  our  fide  the  great  river  to  live  in 
perfect  friendfhip  and  harmony  with  us,  we  muff,  for  our  own 
fafety  and  profperity,  be  compelled  to  carry  fire  and  fword 
amongft  them,  and  drive  them  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
river:  yet  v/e  muft  further  hope,  that  we  fhall  not  be 
irritated  too  fuddenly  to  this  extremity,  left  this  fhould 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies  there,  and  enable  them 
to  have  thofe  Indians  the  more  under  their  command,  and 
fubjecr.  to  their  eternal  intrigues  and  machinations  to  diftrefs 
us.  —  If  we  fhould  experience,  that  the  French  are  not 
determined  to  keep  the  peace,  but  will  ftir  up  the  Indians  to 
be  our  perpetual  enemies,  and  will  fecretly  fupply  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition  to  commit  ravages  and  depredations 
upon  our  colonifts,  we  muft  be  obliged  to  deprive  France  of 
their  fettlement  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  their  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  :  this,  perhaps,  may  be  much 
eafier  practicable,  than  preventing  the  French  from  exciting 
the  favages  to  continue  in  eternal  war  with  us :  and  'till 
the  French  fhall  be  totally  extirpated  from  the  whole  con- 
tinent, there  is  reafon  to  fear,  they  will  never  defift  from 
influencing  the  favages  to  our  conftant  detriment. 

4.  It  does  not,  therefore,   feem  at  all   improbable,  that  at 
length  what  has  been  fuggefted  may  foon  come  to  pafs,  and 
that  we  fhall  have  the  whole  continent  to  ourfelves,  be  un- 
n.olefted  either  by  France  or  Spain,  and  bring  the  Indians 
under  an  amicable  dominion.     For  if  Spain  fhould  interfere 
to  regain  Florida,  or  practife  any  arts  to  ftrengthen  the  In- 
dian   nations   againft   us,  for  the  fafety  of  all  our  colonies, 
we  muft  be  again  forced  into  a  rupture  with  them   alfo  :  and 
if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  on   any  occafion  whatfoever,  we 
are  certainly  now  in  a   better  fituation  to  carry  on  a  war 
againft  both  Spain  and  France  than  ever  we  were  before  we 
obtained  our  new  conquefts. —  With  regard  to  Spain,  in  this 
part  of  America,  fhould  we  be  compelled  foon  to  draw  the 
fword  againft  them,  our  prefent  fituation  in   the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  gives  us  juft  pretenfions  to  have  as  many  fhips  fta- 
tioned  there,  when  we  fee  reafon  for  it,  as  the  Spaniards  may 
have  at  the  Havanna;  and  what  then  is  likely  to  become  of 
the  Havanna  and   the  treafure  from  Mexico?  If,  upon 
any  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  p^rt  of  Spain, 
the  court  of  England  fhould  refolve  upon  reprifals,  will  not 
our  prefent  fituation  enable  us  to  become  mafters  of  the  Spa- 
nifh   treafure    from   La    Vera   Cruz?    See  our  articles 
Mexico,  Old  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico.     Muft  not 
this  prove  a   perpetual  alarm   to   the    Spaniards,  left  their 
Flota  fhould  fall  into  Britifh  hands  upon  any  provocation? 
Are  we  not  alfo  better  fituated  than  before  the  laft  peace,  to 
intercept  their  Galloons  from  Peru,  which  are  obliged  to  fail 
to  the  Havanna,  as  well  as  the  Flota,  and  from  thence  pafs 
through  the  Gulph   of  Florida?  And  are  not  our  Chip- 
ping ftationed  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  that  alfo  of 
Florida,  more   likely  to  intercept   their  treafures,    both 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  before  they  arrive  at  the  Havanna, 
and  alfo  after  failing  from  thence  to   Old    Spain,  than  they 
ever  were  before?  Our  ftations  at  the  Bastimentos,  and 
Jamaica,  for  thofe   purpofes,    we   have  experienced  to 
have  been  very  precarious. —  Next  to  the  Havanna  itfelf, 
we  cannot  be  hotter  fituated   than  we    now  are,   -for  fuch 
important  occafions. 

In  cafe  of  a  frefh  rupture  between  England  and  Spain,  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  are  not  the  Englifh,  fituated  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  more  likely  to  reconquer  the 
If  ivanna  than  they  ever  were  before  ?  With  our  fhips  fta- 
tioned at  Jamaica  on  one  fide,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
and  Florida  on  the  other,  with  a  force  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion, and  a  refolution  in  the  court  of  England  to  take  it, 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fear  fuccefs,  while,  as  was  faid  by  a 
brave  Knglifh  admiral  on  another  occafion,  it  was  open 
at  top,    let  the   Spaniards   fortify  and  fortify   again.     As 
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ear  northern  colonies  gave,  all  pofiuile  affiilance,  at  the  taking 
of  Cape  Breton,  for  their  future  fecurity  ;  fo  have  we 
not  reafon  to  believe  the  like  Britifh  fpirit  will  rflanjfeft  itfelf 
in  the  fouthern  colonies,  when  we  ill al  1  again  befiege  the 
Havanna  ?  On  fucli.  an  occaiion,  may  we  not  expect  great 
rid  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Caroiinas? 
The  fpirit  of  conqueft  is  not  abated  in  Biitons  ;  and  if  we 
have  occafion  to  exert  it  again,  we  may  poffibly  carry  it 
farther  than  the  Havanna.  Being  once  again  mailers  of  that, 
who  will  hinder  us  from  carrying  our  conquefis  a  Hep  fur- 
ther into  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  becoming 
victors  of  the  Mexican  treafure  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ?  And 
will  not  our  domeftic  circumftances  of  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes,  efpecially  upon  a  frefla  war  with  Spain,  oblige  us 
to  make  our  enemies  contribute  as  much  towards  the  imme- 
diate expence  thereof  as  poilible,  and  even  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
charge thofe  National  Debts,  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned? If  this  refolution  is  not  taken  in  the  next  war, 
I  mould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  how  many  more  fuch  wars 
as  we  have  already  beer,  engaged  in,  we  can  afford  to  under- 
take ?  Or,  to  afk  this  quefHon  in  another  manner,  what  degree 
of  further-public  debts  and  taxes  can  this  kingdom  bear,  before 
fhe  arrive  lat  her  Ne  plus  ultra  of  national  incumbrances? 
Or,  will  people  be  fo  wild  and  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that 
we  can  never  be  fo  loaded  with  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes,  as  to  be  unable  to  raife  more  money  to  carry  on 
wars?  No 'man  in  his  fenfes  will  aiTert  this. —  We  have 
feen  what  may  naturally  enough  prove  the  confequence  of 
another  Spamfh  war  foon  happening  with  Great-Britain.  — 
Let  us  now  pleafeourfelves  with  the  view  of  the  confequences 
alfoof  a  French  war  falling  out  at  the  fame  timej;  for  the 
one  will  bring  on  the  other,  efpecially  fince  the  Family 
Compact  has  taken  place. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  England  will  find  no  great 
difficulty  to  difpofiefs  the  French  of  New  Orleans,  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  owing  to 
our  prefent  fituation  for  the  purpofe.  As  this  feemsto  point 
out  the  fate  of  France  in  thefe  fouthern  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent ;  fo  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  will  be 
their  doom  in  the  northern  parts,  where  they  have  as  little 
to  defend  themfelves  from  Britilh  powers  as  they  have  in  the 
fouthern?  We  are  already  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  territory, 
and  of  every  place  of  importance  to  our  fecurity  there.  We 
have  Cape  Breton,  which  we  may  render  more  invinci- 
ble than  the  Spaniards  can  do  their  Havanna,  as  being  en- 
vironed by  the  united  force  and  aid  of  all  our  colonies  in  this 
part.  Is  it  pofiible  that  the  fmall  ifles  of  St  Pierre- and  Mi- 
ration fhouid  enable  France  to  make  head  againft  the  united 
Strength  of  all  ourcolonifts  ?.  If  France,  therefore,  quarrels 
with  us  again,  we  fhouid,  I  am  perfuaded,  meet  with  little 
obstruction  in  turning  them  out  of  the  whole  Newfoundland 
fifhery  :  and  when  they  oblige  us  to  do  that  again,  do  they 
not  put  it  once  (pore  in  our  power  to  deprive  them  for  ever 
of  this  their  chief  fifhery,  which  is  their  nurfery  for  fea- 
men  ?  Can  they  flatter  themfelves,  that  this  nation  will 
evermore  be  their  dupes  to  reftore  them  to  this  privilege 
again  ?  They  cannot ;  becaufe  our  circumftances  will  no 
longer  admit  of  it.  The  weight  of  our  public  debts  and 
tjx?s,  in  confequence  of  another  war,  will  become  fo  un- 
wieldy', that  our  future  fafety  and  prefervation  will  oblige 
us  to  keep  what  we  conquer,  or  to  difpofe-  thereof,  that  the 
farr.e  mujl  never  revert  into  French  hands.  See  our  article 
War.  For  we  are  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  continue  the 
old  ivl'lem,  to  fight  tonegociate,  and  negociate  to  fight  again. 
See  Credit  [Public  Credit]. 

■  STAFFORDSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  cafe  by  Warwick- 
ihiie  and  Derbyfhire,  on  the  (both  by  Worccfterfhire,  on 
the  weft  by  Shropflire  and  Chefhire  ;  which  laft  joining  Der- 
byfhire, makes  the  north  border.  In  compafs  it  is  141 
miles. 

Its  air  is  generally  good,  as  is  the  foil  alfo,  even  the  Moor- 
lands, which  are  mountainous,  and  therefore  reckoned  the 
moft  barren,  producing  a  fhort,  but  fweet  grafs,  by  which 
theybreedas  tine  large  cattle  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire. 
As  to  fubterraneous  productions,  both  the  Moorlands  and 
Woodlands  yield  kad,  copper,  iron,  marble,  alabailer,  mill- 
ftones,  coals,  fait,  kc.  beiide  various  forts  of  ufeful  earths 
ind  clays. 
Lichfield   is  a  pretty  large  neat  city,  within  three  miles  of 

the  Trent. 
Stafford,  the  fhire-town,  on  the  river  Sow,  is  well  built, 
and  much  increafed  of  fotj,  both  in  wealth  and  inhabitants, 
by  its  manufacture  in  cloth. 
Newcastle  under  Line  is  an  antient  corporation.     The 
chief  manufacture  is  hats.  The  cloathing  trade  alfo  flourifhes. 
here,  and  the  town  is  furrounded  with  coal-pits. 
Wolverhampton  is  a  populous,    well-built  town.     The 
chief  manufacturers  here  are  lockfmiths,  who  are  reckoned 
the  moil  expert  of  that  trade  in  England. 
'Walsal,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  has  a  good 
market,  and  inantLnear  itarefeveral  mines  of  iron,  where- 
•-■  ith  the  townfmen  make  fpurs,  bridle-bits,  ftirrups,  buckles, 
&c.  in  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
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Penkridge  is  noted  for  its  great  horfe-fair,  reckoned  one  of 
the  greateft  in  the  univerfe,  efpecially  hunters  and  road- 
horfes,  which  are  brought  hither  from  Yorklhire,  and  all  the 
horfe-brceding  counties  in  England.  'Tis  held  the  29th  of 
September. 

Burton  is  of  moft  note  for  its  fine  ale,  and  a  manufacture  of 
cloth,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  prefent. 

STOCK-JOBBING. 

Of  the  Art  or  Myftery  of  trafficking  in  the  Public  Funds. 

The  chief  Laws  and  Statutes  concerning  Exchange-Brokers, 
and  Stock-jobbing. 

Brokers  are  thofe  perfons  that  contrive,  make,  and  conclude, 
bargains  and  contracts  between  merchants  and  tradefmen,  in 
matters  of  money  and  merchandize,  for  which  they  have  a 
fee  or  reward;  and  they  are  called  Exchange  brokers  in 
fome  of  our  ftatutes. 

By  the  ftatute  8  &  9  W.  ITT.  cap.  32.  for  retraining  the  ill 
practice  of  brokeis  and  ftock-jobbers  ;  no  perfon  fhall  ufe  or, 
exercife  the  office  or  employment  of  a  broker,  in  London  or 
Weitminfter,  &c.  in  making  or  concluding  bargains  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  or  others,  concerning  any  wares  and 
merchandizes,  or  monies   to  be   taken  up  by  exchange,  or 
tallies  or  orders,  bills,  notes,  ftcck  of  any  company  of  trade, 
&c.  until  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  admitted  and  licenfed   by  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London.     And,  upon 
admittance  of  any  fuch  broker,  he  fhall  take  an  oath,  that  he 
will  truly  and  faithfully  execute  the  office  between  party  and 
party,  withoutany  fraud  c-collufion,  according  tothe  purport 
of  the  act,  &c.     Likewife,  he  fhall  give    bond  to  the  lord 
mayor,  kc.  in  the  penalty  of  500 1.  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  his  office,  without  any  fraud  or  corrupt  practice.     The 
number  of  fuch  brokeis  fhall  not,  at  one  time,  exceed  one 
hundred  ;  and    the  lord  mayor  and   court  of  aldermen  fhall 
caufe  their  names  and  places   of  habitation  to  be  publickly 
affixed  on  the  Royal- Exchange,  and  other  public  places: 
and  every  fworn  broker,  after  his  admittance,  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  carry  about  him  a  lilver  medal,  having  the  king's  arms 
on  one  fide,  and  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  with  his 
own  name,  on  the  other  fide  ;  which  he  fhall  produce  at  the 
concluding  of  every  bargain  to  the  parties  concerned,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  omiffion. 
If  any  perfon  fhall  act:  as  a  broker,  not  being  admitted  ac- 
cording to  this  act,  he  fhall  forfeit  500 1.  befides  fuch  other 
forfeitures  as  he  may  any  ways  incur  thereby ;   and  in  cafe  any 
one  fhall  knowingly  employ  any  perfon  to  deal  for  him  as  a 
broker,  or  flock-jobber,  who  is  not  admitted  and  fworn  as 
aforefaid,    fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  50I.     And  if 
any  perfon,  not  being  a  fworn  broker,  according  to  this  fta- 
tute, fhall  act  and  deal  in   difcounting  tallies  or  bills,  or  in 
flock-jobbing,  in  felling   flock,  or   any  fecurity  upon    any 
funds  granted  by  parliament,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  the  for- 
feiture of  500I.  and  to  ftand  on  the  pillory   in  fome  public 
place  in  London,  three  feveral  days,  for  the   fpace  of  one 
hour. 

Every  fworn  broker  is  to  ke«p  a  book  or  regifter,  and  therein 
enter  all  contracts  and  bargains  that  he  fhall  make  between 
any  perfons,  within  three  days  after  any  contract  made,  and 
for  omitting  fo  to  do,  he  forfeits  50 1.  And  if  any  fuch 
broker  fhall,  directly  or  indirectly,  take  above  10  per  cent, 
for  brokerage,  he  fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  10 1.  Alfo, 
if  any  fworn  broker  deal  for  himfelf,  in  the  exchange  or  re- 
mittance of  monies ;  or  buy  any  tallies,  orders,  bills,  or  fhares 
in  any  joint  ftock,  for  his  own  ufe  ;  or  fhall  buy  goods  or 
merchandizes  to  fell  again,  or  make  any  profit  in  buying  or 
felling  any  goods,  more  than  the  brokerage  allowed,  he  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  2co  1.  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  act  as  a 
broker. 

All  policies,  contracts,  or  agreements,  upon  which  any  pre- 
mium is,  or  fnall  be  given  or  paid,  for  liberty  to  deliver,  re- 
ceive, accept,  or  refufe  any  fhare  in  any  joint-ftock,  tallies, 
orders,  Exchequer-bills,  &c.  other  than  fuch  policies  and  con- 
tracts as  are  to  be  performed  within  three  days  from  the  time 
of  making  the  fame,  fhall  be  null  and  void,  and  every  fuch 
premium  fhall  bepaid  back  :  and  if  any  premium  be  given, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  with  the  pri- 
vity of  a  fworn  broker;  or  if  any  perfon  fhall  trade  therein 
as  a  broker,  without  being  lawfully  admitted,  and  the  fame 
fhall  come  to  the  knowlege  of  any  fworn  broker,  in  every 
fuch  cafe,  fuch  fworn  broker  fhall  forthwith  difcover  the 
fame;  and,  in  default  thereof,  he  fhall  be  difabled  to  exercife 
the  trade  and  office. 

And  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  given  by  this  act,  fhall  be  re- 
covered by  action  of  debt,  &c  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  of 
record  at  Weitminfter,  one  moiety  whereof  to  go  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 
By  the  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  it  is  declared,  that  all  undertak- 
ings, tending  to  the  common  grievance  and  prejudice  of  his 
Majefty's  fubjects,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  in  their  trade, 
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commerce,  &c.  and  particularly  the  acting  as  a  corporate- 
body,  by  raifing  (locks,  and  the  transferring  or  aligning  any 
fhare  in  fuch  ftock,  without  authority  by  act  of  parliament 
or  charter  to  warrant  the  fame;  and  all  acting  under  any 
charter  formerly  granted,  for  particular  purpofes,  bv  pcrfons 
who  fhall  endeavour  to  ufethe  fame  charters  for  raifing  a  ca- 
ptal  ftock,  or  making  transfers  or  aflignments  thereof,  not 
intended  by  fuch  charter  to  be  raifed  or  transferred  ;  and  act- 
ing under  any  obfolete  charter,  &c.  mall  for  ever  be  deemed 
to  be  illegal  and  void. 

All  fuch  undertakings  and  attempts,  and  things  whatfoever, 
for  furthering,  countenancing,  or  proceeding  therein,  and  re- 
lating thereto,  fhall  be  deemed  public  nufances  ;  and  the  of- 
fenders be  liable  to  fines  and  punifhments  accordingly,  and 
alfo  incur  any  farther  pains,  Sec.  as  are  provided  by  the  fta- 
tuteof  praemunire. 

And  if  any  merchant  or  trader  fhall  fuffer  any  particular  da- 
mage in  this  trade,  &c.  by  occafion  of  any  undertaking  by 
this  acl  declared  unlawful,  he  may  have  his  remedy  for  the 
fame  by  action,  to  be  grounded  on  the  ftatute,  againft  the 
perfon,  focieties,or  partnerships  engaged  in  fuch  undertaking, 
Sic.  and  in  every  fuch  action  the  plaintiff' fhall  recover  treble 
damages  with  full  cofts. 

If  any  broker,  or  perfon  acting  as  a  broker,  for  himfelf,  or 
in  behalf  of  others,  fhall  bat  gain,  fell,  or  buy,  or  contract  for 
the  bargaining,  filling,  or  buying,  any  fhare  or  intereft  in  any 
of  the  undertakings  hereby  adjudged  to  be  unlawful,  or  in 
any  flock  of  fuch  undertakers,  he  fhall  not  only  be  difablcd 
to  act  as  a  broker  for  the  future,  but  fhall  forfeit  500!.  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
former. 

By  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  all  contracts  which  fhall  be  entered  in- 
to, upon  which  any  premium  fhall  be  given  for  liberty  to  de- 
liver or  receive,  accept  or  refufe  any  public  ftock  or  fecuri- 
ties,  and  all  wagers,  puts,  and  refufals,  relating  totheprefent 
or  future  price  of  ftock  or  fecunties,  fhall  be  void  ;  and  all 
premiums  upon  fuch  contracts  or  wagers  fliall  be  reftored  to 
the  perfon  who  fhall  pay  them  ;  who,  within  fix  months  from 
the  making  of  fuch  contract,  &c.  may  fue  for  the  fame  with 
double  cofts :  and  it  fhall  be  fufficient  for  the  plaintiff  to  al- 
lege, that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  him,  or  has  received  to 
his  ufe,  the  money  or  premium  fo  paid,  whereby  the  action 
accrued,  according  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute,  without  fet 
ting  foith  the  fpecial  matter ;  and  a  bill  in  equity  may  be  pre- 
ferred for  difcovering  any  contract  or  wager,  and  the  pre- 
mium given,  which  the  defendant  fhall  be  obliged  to  anlwer 
upon  oath,  &c. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  make  any  contract,  upon  which  any 
premium  fhall  be  given  tor  liberty  to  put  upon,  deliver,  ac- 
cept, or  refufe  any  ftocks  or  fecurities,  or  any  contract  in  the 
nature  of  puts  and  refufals,  or  fhall  lay  any  wagers,  &c.  as 
alorefaid,  (except  fuch  perfons  who  bona  fide  fue,  and  with 
effect  profecute  for  recovery  of  the  premium  paid  by  them  ; 
and  that  fliall  voluntarily,  before  any  fuit  commenced,  repay, 
or  tender  fuch  premium  which  they  fhall  have  received  ;  and 
except  thofe  perfons  as  fhall  difcover  fuch  tranfadtions  in  any 
court  of  equity)  fhall  forfeit  500 1.  And  all  perfons  nego- 
tiating or  writing  fuch  contract,  incur  the  like  penalty  and 
forfeiture;  which  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  action  of 
debt,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Weftminftcr. 

No  money  or  o* her  con fideration  fliall  be  voluntarily  given  or 
received,  for  compounding  any  difference  for  the  not  deliver- 
ing or  receiving  any  public  ftock  or  fecuriries  ;  but  all  fuch 
contracts  fhall  be  fpecifically  executed  ;  and  ail  perfons  who 
fhall  compound  any  difference,  fhall  forfeit  tool.  And  no 
perfon  who  fhall  fell  ftock,  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  a  cer- 
tain day,  if  it  be  refufedor  neglected  to  be  paid  for,  fliall  be 
obliged  to  transfer  the  fame  ;  but  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch 
perfon  to  fell  fuch  ftock  to  any  other,  and  to  receive  or  re- 
cover, from  the  perf>n  who  contracted  for  the  fame,  the  da- 
mage which  fliall  be  fuftained  :  and  any  perfon  that  fhall  buy 
ftock,  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  a  fu'ure  day,  and  which 
fliall  be  refufed  or  neglected  to  be  transferred,  may  buy  the 
fame  quantity  of  fuch  ftock  of  any  other  perfon,  at  the  cur- 
rent market-price,  and  recover  and  receive,  from  the  firft 
feller,  the  damage  fuftained. 

All  contracts  made  for  the  buying  or  transferring  of  ftock, 
whereof  the  perfons,  on  whofe  behalf  the  contract  fhall  be 
marie  to  transfer  the  fame,  fhall  not  at  the  time  of  making 
any  fuch  contract  be  actually  pofTeffed  in  their  own  right,  or 
in  the  name  of  truftees,  fhall  be  void  ;  and  every  perfon  in 
whofe  behalf,  and  with  whofe  confent,  any  contract  fhall  be  fo 
made  to  fell  ftock,  or  which  fuch  perfon  is  not  actually  poffelTed, 
&c.  fhail  forfeit  the  fum  of  500  1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  them  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  : 
and  any  broker  or  agent,  who  fliall  negociate  fuch  contract, 
and  fliall  know  that  the  perfon  on  whofe  behalf  the  contract 
fhall  be  made,  is  not  poflefied  of  the  ftock,  fhall  forfeit  100 1. 
to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  profecutor. 
Every  bp  ker,  or  perfon  who  fliall  act  as  a  broker,  receiving 
brokerage  in  the  buying  or  difpofing  of  ftocks,  fliall  keep  a 
broker's  book,  in  which  he  fliall  enter  all  contracts  that  he 
fliall  make,  on  the  day  of  the  making  fuch  contracts,  with 
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the  names  of  the  principal  parties,  as  v/ell  buyers  as  fellers  • 
and  fuch  brokers,  who  fhall  not  keep  fuch  book,  or  fhall  wil- 
fully omit  to  enter  any  contract,  fhall,  for  every  fuch  offence 
foifeit  50 1.  one  moiety  to  his  Majefly,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  perfon  fuing  for  the  fame. 

But  nothing  in  this  act  fhall  extend  to  any  contracts  for  the 
purchafe  or  fale  of  ftock,  to  be  made  in  purfuance  of  any  de- 
cree or  order  of  the  court  of  chancery,  with  the  privity  of 
the  accomptant-  general  of  that  court  :  nor  fhall  any  thing;  in 
the  act  hinder  any  perfon  from  lending  monev  on  ftock  or 
contrasts  for  re-delivering  or  transferring  thereon,  fo  as  no 
premium  be  paid  for  the  loan,  more  than  legal  intereft. 

REMARKS. 

Plain  reafons  why  Stock-Jobbing  has  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  this  nation. 
I.  In  relation  to  Trading  Companies,  whofe  ftocks 
have  been  jobbed  in,  without  due  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  by  the  means  of  thofe  trading; 
companies,  as  was  the  great  plea  for  their  primary  inftimtion. 

1.  Becaufe,  when  the  African  trade  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  a 
company,  it  had  fuch  reputation,  that  fhares  therein  rofe 
from  iool.  to  480 1.  whereby  the  artful  managers  got  great 
eftates  in  felling  fhares ;  but  after  they  had  made  their 
market,  by  practifing  on  the  paflions  of  thofe  unexperienced 
in  this  kind  of  myfterious  traffic,  the  fhares  fell  from  480I.  to 
Eorty  Shillings;  which  proved  not  only  unfpeakably 
prejudicial  to  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  but  injuri- 
ous to  many  good  families,  and  deftructive  to  numbers  of 
widows  and  orphans.  This  was  formerly  alfo  the  fate  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Trade,  the  Whale  Fishery,  and 
Spice  Trade,  &c. 

2.  Becaufe  ftock-jobbing  has  been  the  parent  of  numberlefs 
trading  bubbles.     Seeourarticle  BuBBLEsand  Actions. 

3.  Becaufe  jobbing  in  the  South-Sea  fcheme  of  the  year  1720 
not  only  ruined  thoufands  of  families ;  but  did  great  injury 
to  the  public  credit  of  the  nation.     See  our  article  Sou th- 
Sea  Company. 

4.  Becaufe  ftock-jobbing  fchemes  have  had  as  fatal  effects  in 
France  as  in  England.     See  the  article  Mississippi. 

5.  Becaufe,  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  ftocks  of 
trading  companies,  which  muft  be  always  negociable,  are 
liable,  upon  every  idle  rumour,  to  be  raifed  and  lowered  by 
the  jobbers  therein,  to  anfwer  their  lucrative  purpofes,  and 
thereby  to  hurt  the  Public  Credit  of  thofe  companies,  as 
well  as  the  Public  Credit  of  the  nation  in  general. 

6.  Becaufe  companies  may  act  fo  imprudently,  or  unjuftly 
towards  other  nations,  in  the  exercife  of  their  commerce,  as 
may  involve  the  nation  in  Wars  and  Public  Debts,  as 
well  as  ruin  numbers  of  the  ftock-proprietors.  SeeSouTH- 
Sea  Company,  and  Spanish  America. 

7.  Becaufe  the  domeftic  traffic  in  the  ftocks  of  companies, 
foengrofll-s  the  thoughts  of  the  proprieto-s,  that  the  national 
commerce  often  naffer?,  for  want  of  that  money  being  em- 
ployed in  a  free  trade;  which  might  prove  much' more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  ftock- 
hulders  themfelves,  if  they  employed  the  fameproperty  in  the 
general  trade. — t^  Thefe  confiderations  may,  perhaps,  fur- 
nifli  the  weightjeft  objections  that  can  be  urged  againft  all 
Joint-Stock  Companies. 

8.  Becaufe  Private  Credit  is  greatly  injured  hereby;  for 
the  monies  cf  the  opulent  being  locked  up  in  thefe  channels  of 
domeftic  bubbling,  and  the  ftock-holders  heads  wholly  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  negociations,  induftrious  and  fkilful 
traders  are  deprived  of  thofe  loans  of  money,  which  they  were 
wont  to  have  on  their  Personal  Security,  at  the  legal 
intereft,  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  folid  national  commerce. — 
Whence  private  credit  has  received  unfpeakable  detriment, 
for  want  of  a  competency  of  cafh  to  circulate  the  general 
trade;  whereby  dealings  for  Ready  Money,  or  very  fhort 
credit,  which  was  greatly  the  cafe  before  Stock-Trading 
took  place,  are  quite  laid  afide,  and  long  credits  enhance  the 
price  of  our  commodities,  and  bankruptcies  have  finceproved 
more  numerous  than  ever.  See  our  article  Credit  [Pri- 
vate Credit]. 

II.  The  injurious  Effects  of  Stock-Jobbing, 
with  Regard  to  the  Public  Revenue  Funds. 
1.  Becaufe  the  Public  Funds,  together  with  companies 
ftocks,  engrofs  that  ready  money  that  fhould  otherwife  be 
employed  in  trade,  either  by  the  proprietors  or  others ;  which 
would  prevent  that  long  credit  which  is  fo  fatally  cuftomary 
in  our  trade,  that  tends  to  ruin  it  in  all  nations  where  we 
have  any  commerce ;  for,  as  foreigners  know  that  our  ma- 
nufacturers are  obliged  to  give  and  take  credit  at  home,  (o 
they  have  iniifted  upon  long  credits  abroad.  — This  prevents 
all  ready  money  returns,  which  ruins  the  merchant  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer. — Whereas,  was  that  money  employed  in 
trade,  that  circulates  in  the  public  funds,  this  practice  of  long 
credits  would  ceafe  both  at  home  and  abroad,  our  commodi- 
ties go  far  cheaper  to  foreign  markets  than  otherwife  they  can 
do,  quick  returns  be  made,  our  traders  faved  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  our  rivals  prevented  from  fupplnnting  us  at  fo- 
rciiin  markets,  as  thev  now  do. 

2.  Becaufe 
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2.  Becaufe,  while  people  have  opportunity  to  deal  in  the  funds, 
they  will  endeavour,  from  a  fpirit  of  indolence,  to  fubfift  on 
their  income  that  way,  and  turn  their  backs  on  all  fair  na- 
tional trade. — This  finks  the  trade  of  the  nation,  for  want 
of  that  circulation  of  money  requiiite  to  carry  it  on  to  proper 
advantage;  whereby,  hiftead  of  increafing  in  fkilful  traders, 
we  fwarm  in  ftock-holders  and  frock-jobbers,  brokers  and 
ufurers :  and  thus  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  money  for 
funding  and  jobbing,  while  the  trade  of  the  nation,  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  pay  the  intereft  and  principal,  is 
ftarved  for  want  of  money  to  circulate  it  the  moft  to  the 
public  intereft. 

3.  Becauie  funding  and  ftock-jobbing  can  never  increafe,  but 
mud  daily  leffen  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  mil  ft. 
daily  leffen  its  real  and  fubftantial  wealth,  and  augment  only 
that  which  is  imaginary. 

4.  Becaufe  this  kind  of  traffic  gives  foreigners,  who  are  pro- 
prietors in  our  tunds,  an  opportunity  at  critical  conjundtu res, 
to  ufe  many  artifices,  in  concert  with  our  domeftic  jobbers, 
to  raife  and  fall  ftocks  as  they  pleafe,  draw  the  real  money 
out  ol  the  kingdom,  and  prejudice  or  ruin  the  public  credit, 
to  anfwer  fome  infamous  temporary  pu  pofes. — Wherefore, 
to  damp  the  foirit  of  Stock-Jobbing,  we  muft  encourage 
ti.  it  of  Commerce  ;  and  to  uphold  the  Public  Credit, 
we  mufteithei  leflen  our  Public  Debts,  or  ufe  a  Spunge, 
with  which  the  public  creditors  have  been  threatened  by  fome 
of  late.     See  the  article  Money. 

SUBSIDY,  an  aid,  tax,  or  tribute,  granted  by  the  parliament 
to  the   kins;  upon   urgent  occafions,  and    impofed   upon  the 
fubjects,   according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  or  goods. 
Subsidy  is  alio  adutv  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  upon  foreign 
goods  imported  into  this  kingdom.     There  are  various  Sub- 
sidies granted  by  a£ts  of  parliament,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  affairs.     The  Subsidy   Inwards,  or  Old 
Subsidy.     This  duty   is  conipTed   of  a  Tonnage   and 
Poundage  Duty  ;   which  names  arife  from  the  different 
regulations,   whereby  it  is  impofed    and  levied.      By  the   act 
of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  it  is  called  a  Tonnage   Duty  on 
wines  imported,  being  thereon  regulated  by  a  fum  certain 
on  every  ton  ;  and  it  is  called  a  Poundage  Duty  on  other 
goods  and  merchandize  imported,  being  thereon  regulated  by 
a  certain  Portion  of  a  Pound  (or  twenty  Shil- 
lings  in   Money)  of  a  certain  Rate  or  Valuation 
fixed  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  which  fee. 
Tonnage  is  payable  (m  ready  money  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
§.  1.  4.  before  Ending)  on  all   wines  imported.    12  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.   §.  16.  except  prifage  wines.     See  Prisage.    And 
by  the   13    and  14  of  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  vinegar,  perrv,  rape 
of  grape,  fyder   and   fyder  eager,   which  by  the  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.   were  under  the  common  regulation  of  Pound  a  ge, 
are   made   fubject  to  Tonnage    for  this  Sublidy  :  on   all 
which  it  is  to  be  refpectively  levied  and  collected  according 
to  the  feveral  acts  pointed  out  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
Anoher  fubfidy  is  called  the  New  Subsidy.     It  is  to  be 
raifed,  levied,  and  collected,  by  the  fame  rules,  orders,  and 
methods,  and  under   the  fame   penalties  and   forfeitures,  as 
(ignified  in  the  feveral  acts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
There  is  a  fubfidy    named    the    One-third   Subsidy, 
which  is  the  amount  of  One-third  of  the  preceding  fub- 
fidy.    This  branch,  as  well  as  the  former  fubfidies,  is  com- 
pofed   of  a  tonnage  and    poundage  duty,  and    is   payable  in 
all  cafes  where  that  is  due:  it  is  to  be  raifed,  fecured,  and 
paid,  by   the  fame  ways  and   means,  and  methods,  under 
fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  fubject  to  fuch   rules  and 
directions,  as  for  the  New  Subsidy.    Therefore  it  is  to  be 
computed  by  taking   one-third  part  of  the  net  New  Subfidy 
of  Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

Another  fubfidy  is  termed  the  Two-thirds  Subsidy  ; 
which  branch  of  the  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the  former  fubfi- 
dies, is  compofed  of  a  tonnage  and  poundage  duty,  and  is 
raifed,  fecured,  and  paid,  by  the  fame  ways  and  methods, 
under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  fubject  to  fuch  rules 
and  directions,  as  before  directed  for  the  New  Subfidy  and 
the  One-third  Subfidy.  It  is  an  additional  fubfidy  of  two 
thin!  parts  of  the  New  Subfidy  upon  all  goods  liable  to  the 
faid  New  Subfidy,  except  in  certain  cafes  excepted,  as  per 
adls  of  parliament,  and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
There  is  alfo  the  Subsidy  of  1747.  This  branch  is  over 
and  above  all  fubfidies,  additional  duties,  impofttions,  &c. 
a  poundage  duty  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid 
in  ready  nvmey,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  imported, 
except  for  tobacco,  whereon  it  may  be  fecured  by  bond, 
according  to  the  feveral  particular  ra'es  or  values  thereof,  as 
rated  and  valued  in  the  Book  of  Rates  referred  to  by  12 
Car.  II.  and  11  Geo.  I.  or  by  any  other  act  of  parliament, 
&c. 

This  duty  is  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  fame  ways  and 
means  and  under  the  fame  penalties,  &c.  as  are  diiecttd 
for  the  Old  Subfidy.  See  the  conclulion  of  Letter  A,  in 
regard  to  the  Business  of  the  Custom-house,  con- 
taining an  En  qjjiry  whether  the  merchant-importers  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  intitled  to  certain  Discounts,  v/hich 
they  have  never  yet  received. 

Subsidies  on  Spirits.     By  9  Geo.  II.  cap,  23.  §.  17. 
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all  the  duties  arifing  by  fpirits  from  September  29,  1736, 
are  united  to,  and  made  part  of  the  aggregate  fund*;  and 
from  that  time  the  feveral  duties  then  payable  on  fpirits  im- 
ported are  accounted  for  in  one  fum,  under  the  title  of 
Subsidies  on  Spirits.  See  Saxby. 
Subsidy,  and  one  per  Cent,  outwards,  with  the 
duties  on  leather,  white  woollen  cloths,  foreign  goods  ufed 
in  dyeing,  exported. 

The  Subsidy  Outwards. 
By  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  2.  was  granted,  as  part  of  the 
fubfidy  of  poundage,  and  continued  therewith  to  Auguft  1, 
17  10. — 9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  I.  revived  from  March  17 10, 
for  32  years. — 3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  §.  1.  continued  for  ever  ; 
and  is  made  part  of  the  general  fund  by  that  act  eftablifti- 
ed. — This  fubfidy,  as  well  as  the  Subfidy  Inwards,  is  com- 
pofed of  a  Tonnage  and  a  Poundage,  and  is  to  be  paid 
in  ready  money  before  fhipping  off,  in  order  for  exporta- 
tion. 

One  per  Cent.  Outwards. 
This  duty  is  payable  in  ready  money,  without  difeount,  up- 
on all  goods  and  merchandizes  liable  to  Subsidy  *,  export- 
ed from  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  capable  of  a  Ihip  or 
veffel  of  2co  tons  upon  an  ordinary  full  fea,  to  any  part  or 
place  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga, 
in  any  Ihip  or  veffel  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  doth  carry 
lefs  than  16  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  together  with  two 
men  for  each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 

*  It  is  underftood  practically,  that  foreign  Goods  used  in 
Dyeing,  enumerated  in  the  portable  Book  of  Rates,  are 
not  liable  to  this  duty  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Subsidy  granted  in  the  year  1758-9,  of  poundage  up- 
on certain  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported   into  this 
kingdom  ;  and  by  the  faire  act,  an   additional   inland  duty 
on  coffee  and  chocolate.     This  duty  is  of  i2d.  in  the  pound, 
or  5  per  cent,  granted  on  tobacco,  foreign  linens,  fugar,  and 
other  grocery,  as  the  fame  is  underftood  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
except  currants;  Eaft-India  goods,  except  coffee  and  raw  fiiks; 
foreign  biandy  and  /pints,  except  rum  of  the  produce  of  the 
Britilh.  fugar  plantations ;  and  paper,   imported — Said  fubfidy 
is  granted  to  be  paid  on  goods,  as  the  fame  are  valued  in  the 
Book  of  Rates,  and  to  be  levied  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
as  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  granted  by  21  Geo.  II.  or  of  the  year 
1747.     See  the  Conclufion  of  the  Letter  A,  relating  to  the 
Business   of    the   Custom-house. — Prize  goods  are 
to  be  charged  only  with  the  duties  payable  by  act  of  Geo.  II. 
unlefs  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes  for  home  confumption. — ■ 
Allowance  to  be  made  to  the  importer  of  tobacco,  on  pay- 
ing down  the  duty. — Bond   to  be  given  on  non-pavment  of 
the  duty  ;  and  the  importers  to  have  the  ufual   allowances 
and  dikounts. — Drawback  of  the  duty  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  within  3  years  ;  except  for  fuch  goods  as 
are  by  former  acts  declared  no  drawback  lhail  be  paid  or  al- 
lowed on  exportation  thereof. — Drawback   of  the  duty  al- 
lowed on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in  the  learned  languages 
in  both  univerfities,  as  is  prefcribed  by  act   of  10   Annas. — 
Like  drawback  allowed  on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in 
the  learned   languages  in   the  univerfities  of  Scotland. — A 
drawback  of  3  {hillings  per  hundred  weight  allowed  on  fugar 
refined  in  Great-Britain,  and  exported. — Refiner  to  make 
oath. — Exporter  to  make  oath. — Searcher  to  certify  the  (hip- 
ping thereof,  and  all  other  requifites  being  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Rates. 

Beiides  the  feveral  foregoing  fubfidies  payable  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  duties  paid  there,  under 
various  circumftances,  as  the  fame  are  fet  forth  in  the  port- 
able Book  of  Rates ;  in  all  which  the  merchant  fhould  be 
well  informed,  as  follow,  viz.  The  Petty  Customs,  or 
Alien's  Duty,  Additional  Duty,  Composition  on 
Petty  Seizures,  Impost  on  Wines  and  Vinegar, 
Impost  on  Tobacco,  Impost  1690,  Impost  1692, 
Duty  on  Whale-Fins,  Duty  of  15  per  Cent  on 
Muslins,  Duty  on  Spices,  Pictures,  &c.  Addi- 
tional Duty  on  Spices,  Pictures,  and  Duty  on 
Drugs,  kc.  Second  25  per  Cent,  on  French  Goods, 
Coinage  Duty  on  Wine,  and  Coinage  Duty  on 
Spirits,  Duty  on  Pepper,  Raisins,  and  Spice, 
Duty  on  Candles,  Additional  Duty  on  Candles, 
Duty  on  Coals  imported,  and  on  Coals,  Culm, 
and  Cinders,  brought  Coastwise,  Additional 
Duty  on  Coals  imported,  and  on  Coals,  Culm, 
and  Cinders  brought  Coastwise.  Duty  on  Coals 
and  Culm,  for  building  Churches,  &c.  Duty  on 
Hops,  Duty  on  Hides,  Skins,  &c.  Duty  on  Soap  and 
Paper,  Additional  Duty  on  Soap  and  Paper,  &c. 
Duty  on  Coals  exported,  Duty  on  Sail-Cloth, 
Duty  on  wrought  Plate,  Duty  on  Apples,  Duty 
on  Wine  1745,  Duty  on  Glass,  Duty  on  Linen 
Yarn,  Duty  on  Gum  Senega,  Of  unrated  Goods 
imported,  undervalued,  Of  Prisage  and  Butler- 
age.  And  the  laft  additional  Duties  on  Wines,  Cyder, 
and  Perry,  fee  the  Business  of  the  Customs,  the  end 
of  W. 
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The  following  three  branches,  though  no  part  of  the 
Revenue  of  Customs,  but  being  payable  on  foreign 
Goods  imported,  fhould  be  here  taken  notice  of,  as  the 
Excise  on  Salt  imported,  Excise  on  Liquors  im- 
ported, Inland  Duty  on  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cho- 
colate. 

REMARKS. 

Subsidies,  &c.  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

In  the  firft  year  after  the  reftauration  of  king  Charles  the 
lid.  *  the  parliament  paffed  the  aft,  granting  the  fubfidy 
of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  payable  on  merchandize 
imported  or  exported,  as  alfo  the  aft  for  encouragement  and 
increafe  of  (hipping  and  navigation ;  and  two  years  after, 
in  order  to  improve  and  inforce  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
was  pafled  the  aft  for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating 
abufes  in  the  Customs  :  and  thefe  three  afts  eftablifhed  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  cuftoms,  which 
has  been  regulated  and  extended  by  fubfequent  laws,  as 
occafions  have  required. 

*  Of  the  cuftoms  payable  before  the  reftauration,  there  yet 
remains  a  duty  on  wine,  called  Pr  is  age  ||orBuTLERAGE, 
which  are  ancient  duties  payable  to  the  crown  of  England 
(by  prerogative)  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  but  are 
now,  and  generally  have  been,  granted  from  the  crown  by 
gift  or  patent. 

||Prisage  is  a  certain  taking  or  purveyance  of  wines  to  the 
king's  ufe,  out  of  every  fhip  bringing  wines  belonging  to 
the  natives  of  England,  except  the  merchants  of  Lor.don, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Southampton  and  Chefler,  which  are 
exempted  by  particular  charters :  to  be  taken  upon  the 
breaking  of  bulk,  or  unloading  any  part  of  the  fhip's 
cargo,  according  to  the  whole  quantity  on  board,  though 
there  be  not  more  than  one  ton  landed. 

This  duty  is  either  Single  or  Double. 

Single  Prisage  is  one  ton,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  10  tons,  but  is 
under  20  tons :  for  if  under  10  tons,  there  is  not  any  pri- 
fage due. 

Double  Prisage  is  2  tons,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  20  tons,  which 
is  the  moft  due  out  of  any  one  fhip  :  one  ton  to  be  taken 
before,  and  the  other  behind  the  mail,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  king's  butler  or  prifage  matter ;  who  may  tafte  the 
whole  cargo,  and  chufe  the  belt  wines,  and  fill  up  the  calks, 
or  chufe  thole  that  are  the  fulleft,  and  take  them  away, 
allowing  only  -f  20s.  per  ton  for  freight:  but  it  may  be 
compounded  for  at  a  certain  price,  as  is  the  practice  in 
London,  &c. 

But;  in  regard  to  wines  imported  into  Scotland  ;  on  a  caufe 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  between  her  Majefty's  attorney - 
general  and  James  Gordon,  merchant,  it  was  decreed  in 
the  year  171  3,  that  prifage  was  not  payable  thereon. 
Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  (hillings  on  every  ton  of  wine 
imported  by  merchants,  ftrangers,  by  Charta  Mercatoria  J, 
in  lieu  of  prifage,  to  be  paid  within  40  days  after  the  wines 
are  landed. 

H  40  Hen.  III.  28  Edw.  I.  6  Edw.  III.  20  Rich.  II. 

-j-  2.8  Edw.  I.  cap.  2. 

j  31  Edw.  I.  cap.  i  and  2.     27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26. 

The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  firft  of  thefe  afts  was,  by  the 
wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  contrived  on  very  fimple,  though 
comprehenfive  principles,  being  payable  by  a  determinate 
fum  on  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  and  every  ton  of  beer 
exported,  and  therefore  called  Tonnage  ;  and  on  other 
goods  imported  and  exported,  by  a  certain  portion  (gene- 
rally one  (hilling  in  the  pound  fterling)  according  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  valuations  in  a  Book  of  Rates  referred  to,  and 
authorized  by  the  faid  aft,  and  therefore  called  a  Pound  age, 
together  with  a  fmall  duty  on  Woollen  Cloths  export- 
ed ;  fo  that  all  goods  liable  to  cuftoms,  except  wine  import- 
ed, beer  and  woollen  cloths  exported,  were  comprehended 
under  this  fimple  regulation  of  poundage  ;  and  this  fubfidy, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  merchandize  imported,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Cuftoms,  or  Old  Cuftoms. 

But  this  fimplicity  of  principles  was  not  long  adhered  to  with 
that  care  and  attention  it  deferved ;  for  by  15  and  22  of 
Car.  II.  the  Subfidy  on  Corn  imported  was  altered  from  a 
poundage  duty  on  the  Rates  of  Valuations,  to  certain  fums 
payable  by  the  quarter,  according  to  the  feveral  (pedes,  and 
the  various  circumftances  of  importation  ;  and  by  25  Car.  II. 
whale-fins  and  whale-oil  underwent  the  like  alterations. 
In  the  fhort  reign  of  king  James  II.  two  new  duties  were 
granted,  the  Impost  on  Wine,  and  the  Impost  on 
Tobacco  ;  that  on  wine  was  ftriftly  on  the  principles  of 
Tonnage  ;  but  that  on  tobacco  being  by  a  certain  fum  pay- 
able on  each  pound  weight,  no  regard  was  had,  fo  as  to  re- 
gulate it  by  a  poundage  on  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  Book 
of  Rates.  There  were  other  duties  laid  on,  but  having  been 
temporary,  and  not  continued,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  take 
noticej  of  them. 

The  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft 
France  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  oc- 
•flfioned  the  laying  on  many  additional  duties  of  cuftoms, 


the  two  firft  of  which  were,  Impofitions  1690,  and  lfo.2,on 
merchandizes  imported,  &c.  Though,  in  drawing  the  act; 
for  thofe  duties,  due  regard  was  not  had  to  the  principle  of 
Poundage  ;  yet  it  was  not  altoge  her  unattended  to,  there 
being  many  fpecies  of  goods  in  both  thefe  duties,  which  are 
regulated  by  a  poundage  duty  on  their  refpeftive  valuations 
in  the  Book  of  Rates.  Some  branches  are  (Irictly  according 
to  the  principles  of  poundage  ;  and  fome  being  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  cuftoms,  are  confonant  to  the  original  principles 
of  tonnage  and  poundage:  in  other  branches,  to  the  number 
of  above  20,  laid  on  daring  the  reigns  of  king  William, 
queen  Anne,  king  George  the  Firft  and  king  George  the 
Second,  thefe  principles  have  been  either  not  undeiltood, 
or  altogether  neglected,  except,  fays  Mr.  Saxby,  in  the  fub- 
fidy of  1747,  which  being  dehgned  as  a  poundage  duty  only, 
and  therefore  formed  on  that  (pedes  of  the  principles  of  the 
old  cuftoms,  was  confirufted  with  great  judgment  and  fim- 
plicity ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  not  incumbered  or  obfeured 
with  difcounts. 

What  Mr.  Saxby  has  here  obferved,  we  think  is  liable  to  ob- 
jection. For  however  fimple  and  judicious  that  fubfidy  was 
conftrufted,  we  cannot  apprehend  it  ever  the  more  fo,  by 
reafon  of  its  being  unincumbered  with  difcount,  in  favour 
of  the  merchant,  as  the  old  fubfidy,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  ~ 
fubfidy,  and  the  ^  fubfidies,  are  not  unincumbered  with  the  al- 
lowance of  difcount  to  the  merchants,  on  confideration  of 
the  prefent  payment  of  the  duty.  For  it  is  no  lels  eafv  to 
compute  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  with  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent, 
than  either  of  the  other  fubfiJks  before  mentioned.  But  if 
the  fubfidy  of  1747  is  unincumbered  with  the  allowance  of 
difcount  to  our  merchants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  other  faid 
difcount,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  by  what  autho- 
rity the  merchants  are  not  intitled  to  the  difcount  on  payment 
of  the  duties  purfuant  to  the  aft  of  1747  ?  Is  not  this  lubfidy- 
aft  of  1747,  founded  on  that  of  12  Car.  11?  And  does  not  that 
aft  allow  the  merchants  the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
17th  rule  contained  in  that  aft?  In  what  peculiar  ciaufe  or 
part  of  the  fubliJy-aft  of  1747,  does  it  deviate  from  that 
particular  allowance  in  the  act  of  12  Car.  II  ?  Is  not  alfo  the 
fubfidy-aft  of  1747,  founded  on  that  of  the  nth  of  Geo.  1? 
and  is  not  this  lattei  grounded  on  that  of  Car.  II.  ?  and  where- 
in does  that  or  Geo.  I.  deviate  from  that  of  Car.  II.  with 
relation  to  the  difcount  allowed  to  the  merchant,  according: 
to  the  27  rules,  hgned  Sir  fLibottle  Grimftone,  Bart,  then 
fpeaker  of  the  houle  of  commons  ?  We  can  difcover  nothing 
in  the  aft  of  1747,  which  does  repeal  the  faid  17th  rule, 
and  thereby  deprive  the  merchants  of  the  difcount  legally 
allowed  them.  If  we  are  miftaken  in  this  matter,  we  (hall 
thankfully  be  fet  to  rights. — We  ftarted  our  doubts  on  this 
point,  when  we  printed  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  ;  but 
as  we  did  not  judge  it  eligible  to  oppofc  the  practice  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  left  we  fhould  err  in  our  private  judgment, 
we  then  computed  the  duty,  confident  with  fuch  praftice. 
Since  that,  we  have  more  deliberately  confidered  this  affair, 
and  confefs,  that  we  have  not  found  fufficient  reafon  to  dif- 
fipate  our  doubts  ;  and  we  have  given  our  reafens  more  fully 
on  this  occafion,  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  Bufinefs  treated  of  in 
this  edition  at  the  end  of  our  Letter  A  ;  and  for  the  reafons 
there  urged,  we  have  declined  to  make  any  further  tabular 
computation  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  left  we  fhould  mif- 
guide  the  whole  mercantile  body  in  a  point  that  materially 
concerns  their  intereft. 

Another  motive  to  induce  us  to  decline  thefe  computations  is, 
that  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Saxby  of  the  cuftom-houfe  is 
about  this  work  already,  and  has  been  engaged  fome  time 
therein  ;  becaufe,  fince  his  Book  of  Rates  was  published,  there 
has  been  another  frefh  fubfidy-aft  of  1759  ;  which  has  ren- 
dered his  former  book  out  of  date,  with  refpeft  to  the  totals  of 
thofe  computed  duties  that  render  his  book  confident  with 
the  laft  fubfidy-aft  of  1759. 

The  remainder  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Saxby's  B"ok  of 
Rates  is  fpent  chiefly  in  animadverting  upon  the  errors  of  the 
books  of  rates  that  were  compofed  by  others,  his  predtcefiors; 
on  which  fubjeft  it  is  wifhed  he  had  dwelt  longer,  as  he  feems 
to  have  intended  ;  feeing,  as  he  intimates,  that  he  received 
great  affiftance  from  (everal  gentlemen  in  various  departments 
of  the  cuftom-houfe.  However,  for  feveral  of  the  judicious 
obfervations  he  has  made,  the  public  are  obliged  to  him  ; 
and  we  hope  and  expeft  that  his  new  Book  of  Rates  will 
reftify  more  of  the  errors  of  thofe  who  treated  on  the  fame 
fubjeft  before  him  ;  and  that  he  will  render  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs of  the  cuftoms  more  intelligible,  as  well  to  the  merchants 
as  the  officers  of  that  revenue. 

'  The  allowances,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  payable  on  Bri- 
ti(h  goods  exported,  Mr.  Saxby  obferves,  and  the  premiums 
on  other  goods  imported,  &c.  being  a  part  of  bufinefs  not  (0 
immediately  obvious  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  have  not 
been  heretofore  fo  well  digelted  and  collected  as  they  might 
have  been  ;  for  though  part  of  them  have  been  extremely 
well  done,  others  have  been  but  (lightly  touched,  and  fomJ 
quite  omitted  :  but,  continues  he,  as  they  are  now  become 
very  numerous,  and  in  regard  to  bounties  and  premiums  a 
very  extenlive  and  formidable  branch  of  bufinefs  of  the  cu- 
ftoms, it  became  neceflary  that  the  merchants,  r.s  well  as 
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officers,  fhould  be  well  inftrudted  therein,  &c.'  In  thefe 
prticuiars  Mr.  Sabxy's  book  is  more  accurate  and  extenfive 
than  any  of  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.  What  we  would  chief! \ 
intimate  here  is,  that  thefe  candid  acknowlegements,  and 
ufeful  improvements  made  by  that  gentleman,  will  ferve  to 
convince  us,  that  there  has  been  as  little  infallibility  in  books 
of  rates  wrote  bv  officers  of  the  cuftoms  as  by  others ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  impoffible  that  there  may  be  miftakes 
therein  relative  to  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  as  well  as  fo  many  other 
points  already  explained  by  Mr.  Saxby.  See  the  conclufion 
of  our  Letter  A,  with  refpect  to  the  Business  of  the 
Custom-House. 

Mr.  Saxby  concludes  his  introduction,  by  remarking,  *  that 
it  mull  not  be  omitted,  that  a  diftant  profpect  and  hope  that 
the  legiflature  might  fome  time  undertake  to  reform  and 
reduce  the  rates,  branches,  &c.  of  this  revenue,  ftrongly 
pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  reftoring  and  preferving  the  true 
text  of  the  rates,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  re- 
gulations of  that  kind,  till  this  were  well  executed  ;  and 
this  naturally  leads  to  further  fpeculations  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecTt  i  for  tfe  book  of  rates,  of  1660,  bears  the  marks 
of  great  antiquity,  many  of  the  terms  therein  being  fo 
obf  iete  as  not  now  to  be  found  elfewhere  in  the  Englifh 
language  ;  and  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  1642,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  be  no  other  than  an  old  book  of  rates  of  former 
times,  revifed  and  corrected,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  circumftances 
of  import  and  export  of  that  period  ;  and  when  one  confiders 
the  great  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufactures  throughout 
the  world  during  the  laft  age,  it  may  be  eafily  conceived 
that  the  names  and  value  of  fuch  (pedes  of  goods  as  were 
made  and  confumed  an  hundred  years  ago,  will  in  many  re- 
fpects  but  ill  fit  thofe  of  the  prefent  times:  but  this  is  a  large 
field  to  range  in  ;  I  (hall  therefore  for  the  prefent  forbear  to 
explain  myfelf  further  on  this  fubject,  and  fhall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  the  prefent  age  an  aphorifm  of  a 
great  man  in  the  laft  :  As  time  changes  things  for  the  worfe, 
fo  fhould  prudence  alter  them  for  the  better.' — So  far  Mr. 
Saxby,  who  not  only  gives  us  hope  of  a  more  correct  book 
of  rates  than  we  ever  had  before,  but  that  a  general  reform 
may  be  made  in  the  cuftoms,  by  the  legiflature,  with  refpect 
to  the  rates  of  goods ;  which  the  fooner  the  fame  is  done,  we 
think  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  See 
our  Introduction  to  this  edition. 

Before  we  leave  this  article,  we  fhall  only  notice  another 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Saxby  :  '  The  branches  of  the  cuftoms 
having  many  of  them  gone  through  various  alterations  of 
appropriation  fince  their  firft  eftablifhment,  the  detail  of 
fuch  alterations  is  herein  purpofely  omitted,  and  no  more  is 
jnferted  than  their  prefent  fituation,  that  being  fufficient  for 
the  ufe  and  inftruction  of  the  officers.'  To  which  we  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  as  thofe  alterations  of  appropriation  in 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  have  never  proved  injurious  to  the 
Public  Credit  ;  fo  we  may  prefume  that  the  like  altera- 
tions of  appropriation  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue  could 
not  prove  fo  neither  ;  for  if  the  national  creditors  are  fecure 
of  their  intereft  by  parliament,  they  do  not  feem  to  pay  fo 
much  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  any  peculiar  duties  or 
taxes  for  that  purpofe. 

SUFFOLK  is  a  maritime  county  in  England,  having  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  eaft,  Cambridgefhire  on  the  weff, 
the  river  Stour  on  the  fouth,  which  divides  it  from  Effex, 
and  the  rivers  Oufe,  the  Lefs,  and  Waveney  on  the  north, 
which  part  it  from  Norfolk ;  and  is  in  compafs  about  140 
miles. 

The  air  is  very  clear  and  wholfome,  even  near  the  fea-fhore, 
becaufe  the  beach  is  generally  fandy  and  fhelly.  As  to  the 
foil,  it  is  various.  Its  chief  commodities  are  butter  and  cheefe, 
and  the  principal  manufactures  of  Suffolk  are  woollen  and 
linen  cloth. 

Ipswich,  the  county-town,  has  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea, 
but  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  when  its  harbour  was  more 
commodious.     Its  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and  woollen. 

Aldborouoh,  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good  harbour  and  trade 
in  the  fifhery,  abundance  of  fprats,  foles,  and  lobfters,  be- 
ing caught  in  the  fea  here. 

.Sudbury  ftands  on  the  river  Stour,  which  almoft  furrounds  it. 
They  drive  here  a  good  trade  in  perpetuanas,  fays,  ferges, 
£?c.  1  he  Stour  has  of  late  years  been  made  navigable  for 
barges  and  fmall  craft,  as  far  as  Maningtree  in  Effex,  which 
is  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  this  place,  and  no  fmall  ad- 
dition  to  its  wealth. 

Eye  is  a  mean-built  town,  in  the  road   betwixt   Ipfwich  and 

■     Norwich.     Its  chief  manufacture  is  bone-lace  and  fpinning. 

Halesworth  is  a  huge  and  populous  town  on  the  river 
Blythc,  with  a  manufacture  of  linen  yarn,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  fold  here,  fpun  by  the  women  of  this  town  and 

,     the  adjacent  villages. 

■Southwold,  a  fmall  corporation  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good 
harbour.  It  is  a  populous  town,  and  drives  a  confiderable 
trade  in  fait,  old  beer,  herrings,  fpras,  &c.  which  laft  are 
cured  here  in  the  feme  manner  as  herrings  at  Yarmouth. 

Leostoff  ftands  on  the  eaftermoft  point  of  England.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifhing  for  cod  in  the  North 
Sea;  and  for  herrings,  mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home. 


Stow- market  on  the  Orwel,  has  a  manufacture  of  tammies 
and  other  Norwich  fluffs. 

VVoodbridge,  on  the  river  Deben,  which  being  navigable 
by  ftups  of  confiderable  burtb  n  to  the  town,  its  inhabitants 
drive  a  pretty  good  trade  to  London,  Newcafllej  Holland, 
&c.  with  butter,  cheefe,  fait,  plank,  and  feveral  other  forts 
of  merchandize,  in  their  pinks  and  hoys,  winch  g>  to  and 
from  London  every  week. 

Lavenham  is  a  pretty  large  town  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Bret.  It  has  a  confiderable  manufacture of  ferges  fhalloons, 
fays,  fluffs,  and  (pinning  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  which  has 
flourished  the  more  by  fetting  up  a  wool -hall,  of  which  many 
hundred  loads  are  lent  fiom  hence  in  a  year.  Its  fair,  which 
is  on  Michaelmas-day,  is  in  great  repute,  clbecially  for  good 
butter  and  cheefe. 

Bildeston  is  noted  for  its  woollen  manufacture,  but  it  is  a 
dirty  place,  and  the  buildings  are  mean. 

Clare  is  another  mean-built,  duty  town,  but  has  a  manu- 
facture of  fays. 

Had  ley  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  and  tolerably  well 
built.  It  is  of  fome  note  itill,  though  of  much  greater  for- 
merly, for  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Neyland  on  the  Stour  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  manufacture 
of  bays  and  fays,  which  alfo  was  formerly  much  greater  than 
now. 

Stratford  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  thoroughfare-flage  from 
Ipfwich  to  London,  of  great  traffic,  and  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures'.  It  is  faid  that  300  droves  of  turkies 
have  paffed  in  one  fcafon  over  its  bridge  towards  London, 
computed  at  500  in  a  drove,  one  with  another. 

Easterbercholt  is  another  large  handfome  village,  em- 
ployed alfo  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  not  fo  much  as 
formeily. 

SUGAR. 

The  manner  in  which  Sugar  is  drawn  from  the  canes. 

The  Americans  having  cut  their  canes  above  the  firft  joint, 
and  freed  them  from  their  leaves,  make  them  into  bundles 
and  carry  them  to  the  mill,  which  is  compofed  of  three  rollers 
of  an  equal  iize,  and  equally  armed  with  plates  of  iron, 
where  the  canes  are  to  pafs.  The  roller  in  the  middle  is 
raffed  much  higher  than  the  reft,  to  the  end  that  the  two 
poles,  which  are  affixed  crokways  at  the  top,  and  to  which 
the  beafts  are  yoaked,  may  turn  about  freely,  without  being 
hindered  by  the  machine.  The  great  roller  in  the  middle  is 
furrounded  with  a  cog  full  of  teeth,  which  bite  upon  the  fides 
of  the  two  other  rollers  adjoining  to  it,  which  makes  them 
turn  about,  grind  and  bruife  the  canes,  which  pafs  quite  round 
the  great  roller,  and  come  out  dry,  and  fqueezed  from  all 
their  juice. 

If  by  accident  the  Indian,  or  whoever  feeds  the  mill  with 
canes,  fhould  happen  to  have  his  fingers  catched  in  the  mill, 
they  muft  immediately  cut  off  his  arm,  left  the  whole  body 
fhould  be  drawn  in  and  ground  to  pieces  :  therefore,  as  foon 
as  they  fee  any  one  have  his  finger  or  hand  catched,  the  per- 
fon  {landing  by  cuts  off  his  arm  with  a  hanger,  and  lie  is  af- 
terwards cured,  and  kept  for  other  fervice.  the  juice  fallinc 
into  a  veffel  which  is  below  the  mill,  and  being  diavvn  oft, 
runs  by  a  little  channel  into  the  firft  boiler,  which  holds 
about  two  hogfheads,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  fmall  fire,  and 
fet  a  boiling,  in  order  to  make  a  very- thick  fcum  arife:  the 
Weft-Indians  keep  this  fcum  to  feed  their  cattle  with.  This 
liquor  being  well  fcummed  is  put  into  a  fecond  boiier,  where 
they  make  it  boil  again,  throwing  in,  from  time  to  time, 
warm  water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  fome  eggs :  having 
been  thus  purified,  they  pafs  it  through  ftrainers  ;  and,  after 
it  has  done  running,  put  it  into  a  third  boiler,  which  is  of 
brafs  or  copper,  and  then  again,  upon  another  refining,  into 
a  fourth  boiler;  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and  they  find 
it  rifes  to  a  grain,  they  pafs  a  fkimmer,  or  wooden  fpatula, 
underneath  it,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  fee  what  quality 
the  graining  is  of:  the  fugar  being  thus  ready,  while  it  re- 
mains hot,  is  caft  into  moulds,  or  earthen-pots  with  holes 
in  their  bottoms  yet  fhut:  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
which  is  the  ordinary  time,  the  fogar  takes  to  incorporate, 
the  negroes  carry  their  pots  into  their  warehoufes,  and  after 
they  have  opened  the  holes,  and  pierced  the  fugar,  they  fet 
the  moulds  upon  little  pits,  or  jars,  in  order  to  receive  the 
fyrup  or  moloffes  which  runs  from  it.  When  the  fyrup  is 
run  from  the  fugar,  they  take  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  cut 
it  afterwards  with  a  knife  ;  and  this  fugar  cut  in  this  manner, 
is  called  the  grey  mu'eavado  fugar  ;  which,  to  be  in  its  per- 
fection, ought  to  be  of  a  whitifh  grey,  dry,  have  the  leaft 
fat,  or  fmelling  of  the  fire,  that  may  be.  This  mufcavado 
is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  fugars  fold 
among  us. 

It  is  but  little  in  ufe,  though  very  proper  to  make  fyrups  and 
coloured  comfits. 

Of  Cassonade,  or  Powder  Sugar. 
The  cafTonade  is  made  from  the  grey  mufcavado  run   again, 
and  after  it   has  been  clarified,   (trained,  and  boiled,  and  caft 
into  the  moulds,  and  (o  prepared  as  we  have    been   fpeaking 
befcre.      Aher  the  fyrup  is'  drained  out,   they    lay  upon  th 
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fugar  about  an  inch  thicknefs  of  clav,  wetted  with  common 
water,  that  the  moifture  which  is  in  the  clay,  may  get  through 
the  fugar,  and  take  away  with  it  whatever  fat  or  bad  matter 
might  remain  in  it :  when  it  will  run  no  longer,  and  the  clay 
at  the  top  is  dry,  they  take  the  fugar  out  of  the  moulds,  and 
cut  the  cakes  into  three  pieces,  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom,  which  they  dry  feparately,  according  to  their  fine- 
nefs.     The  fineft  pawder  fugar  is  that  of  Brazil,  which  is 
extremely  white,  dry,  and  well  grained,  of  a  violet  tafte  and 
flavour.     The  caffonade,  or  powder  fugar,  is  much  in  ufe 
among  the  confectioners;  above  all,  that  of  Brazil,  by  rea- 
fon  that  it  is  lefs  fubject  to  candy,  upon  which  account  the 
confectioners  value  it  the  more.     The  fugar,  which  we  im- 
properly call  fugar  of  feven  pounds  weight,  becaufe  it  as  often 
weighs  ten  or  twelve,  is  made  of  the  grey  mufcavado,  formed 
into  loaves,  as  we  have  defcribed   before.      The  fugar  of 
{even  pounds  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  to  wit,  the 
white,  the  fecond,  and  the  laft,  which  is  of  a  browner  co- 
lour ;  the  whiter  the  fugar  is,  the  better  ftoved,  grained,  and 
dried,  the  more  it  is  efleemed.     The  lefs  the  moulds  are,  that 
is,  the  lefs  the  loaf  is  made,  and  the  whiter  it  is,  fa  much  the 
dearer  it  is. 

The  ufe  of  this  is  to  make  choice  fyrups,  white  confects,  and 
to  prefcrve  apricots,  and  the  like. 

Of  Sugar  Royal,  and  Demy  Royal. 

The  fugar  called  royal,  from  its  extraordinary  whitenefs,  is 
made  from  the  fmall  white  fugar,  or  powder  fugar  of  Brazil, 
melted  and  caff,  into  a  loaf  as  the  former.  This  fugar  royal 
ought  to  be  extremely  white  throughout  the  whole,  that  is 
to  fay,  as  fine  at  the  top  as  the  bottom,  of  a  clear,  compact, 
fhining  grain,  notwithstanding  eafy  to  break  ;  which  is  the 
general  obfervation  of  fugars  that  are  well  baked,  and  of  a 
kindly  fort.  We  fell,  befides,  another  fort  we  call  demy 
royal,  which  is  a  fmall  fugar-loaf,  very  white,  and  wrapped 
in  a  blue  paper,  which  comes  from  Holland. 
The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  fugars  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
pounds,  wrapped  in  palm-leaves  inftead  of  paper;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  palm-fugar,  which  was  a  white  fat  fugar 
of  a  good  fort,  and  a  violet  tafte.  We  ufed  to  have,  betides, 
another  fugar  from  the  Madeiras ;  but  we  have  no  more  of 
it  now.  becaufe  we  have  it  from  feveral  other  iflands  much 
better. 

Of  Brown  Sugar. 

This  brown  fugar  is  one  fort  of  the  mufcavado,  which  they 
turn  to  powder  fugar,  and  is  made  of  the  fyrup  of  the  feven- 
pound  fugar,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  are  made. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifn  red  colour,  dry,  and  not  fmel- 
ling  of  burning  ;  for  there  is  fome  to  be  met  with  fo  moift, 
and  with  fo  much  of  the  burnt  fmell,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffibie  to  ufe  it.  The  ufe  of  the  brown  fugar  was  formerly 
very  confiderable,  it  ferving  to  put  in  clyfters,  &c.  Thefe 
moloffes  are  better  for  diftilling  rum  than  die  mufcavado 
fugar. 

SUGAR  COLONIES,  British. 

Of  Barbadoes. 

The  growing  fuccefs  of  this  fugar  colony  promoted  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  others,  and,  as  the  fugar  plantations  increafed, 
more  hands  were  required  to  carry  on  the  works  than  could, 
at  that  time,  be  fpared  from  home.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
Guinea  trade,  for  fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  negro  flaves ; 
and  as  the  planters  flourifhed  and  increafed,  fo  did  their  de- 
mands for  all  forts  of  Britifh  manufactures,  and  fuch  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  as  they  could  not  produce  in  thofe  climates,  which 
opened  another  fcene  of  trade  to  the  Britifh  merchants,  to 
furnifh  thefe  new  colonies  with  wine  from  Madeira. 
Thefe  branches  of  trade  were  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to 
Great -Britain,  forafmuch  as  they  drew  no  money  out  of  the 
kingdom,  but  yearly  brought  in  large  fums,  for  Britifh  ma- 
nufactures exported  thither.  The  trade  to  this  ifland  was 
commonly  open  and  free  ;  for,  before  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, the  Dutch  fhips  came  hither  to  purchafe  fugars,  as  well 
as  the  Englifh  ;  but,  fince  the  Reftoration,  feveral  acts  of 
parliament  have  been  made,  to  confine  the  trade  of  the  fugar 
colonies  to  Great-Britain,  and  Britifh  fhips  only  ;  which  re- 
ftraints  foon  made  London  the  chiefeft  mart  in  Europe  for 
fugar ;  and,  as  there  was  yearly  more  imported  than  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  home  confumption,  the  merchants  exported  the 
furplus  to  foreign  markets,  and,  by  underfelling  the  Portu- 
gueze,  who  h.^d  conliderable  fugar-works  in  the  Brazils, 
they  gradually  beat  them  almoft  out  of  all  their  fugar  trade  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Finifterre. 

This  trade  of  re-exporting  fugars,  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  great  fuccefs.  Mr.  Gee  fays,  that,  by  this  trade 
only,  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure  and  wealth  was  brought  into 
this  kingdom,  as  yearly  added  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  ftock  of  the  nation;  which,  in  thirty  years 
time,  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  iterhng.  Others 
have  computed  the  clear  profits  accruing  to  Great-Britain 
from  the  fugar  trade,  and  thofe  other  branches  which  chiefly 
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depend  upon  thofe  iflands,  to  amount  to  more  than  a  million 
a  year.  A  few  years  fince,  it  appeared,  by  the  cuftom-houfe 
accounts,  that  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  fugar  colonies,  was  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  and  on  importations  from  thofe  iflands 
more  than  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  And 
if  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Guinea  and  the  Madeiras,  which 
are  the  effects  of  the  iugar  trade,  were  added  to  the  former 
it  would  greatly  augment  the  fum,  and,  coniequcnily,  en- 
large the  profit,  which  our  mother-country  tcceived  from  the 
fugar  colonies,  and  the  feveral  branches  of  trade  depending 
thereon.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  fug;r  trade  flourifhed 
both  planters  and  merchants  grew  immenfely  rich,  and  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Great -Biitain  was  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  it  was  before.  And  this  great 
fourceof  wealth  and  treafure  to  their  mother-country,  arofe 
from  fo  fmall  a  beginning  as  a  few  families  feeking  flicker  in 
a  defolate  ifland. 

This  fhews  what  may  be  done  by  induftry  and  trade,  rightly 
applied.  When  the  fugar  trade  was  at  this  height,  the  ftounlh- 
ing  ftate  of  Great-Britain  alarmed  her  neighbours,  and  put 
them  upon  ways  to  circumvent  her  in  trade,  as  the  only 
means  to  put  a  flop  to  the  growing  ftrength  of  the  kin^d im, 
which  they  feared  might  become  too  formidable,  from  the 
great  increafe  of  feamen  and  fhipping  employed  in  the  Weft- 
India  and  Guinea  trades,  both  flourifhing  at  the  fame  time. 
Upon  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  trade  to 
Africa,  in  the  year  1728,  it  appeared  to  the  houfe,  that,  in 
three  years  time  only,  the  number  of  negroes  imported  at 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  Antigua,  amounted  to  42,000, 
betides  what  were,  carried  to  St  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  and 
Montferrat. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  our  fugar  trade  in  general  has,  of 
late  years,  greatly  declined.     The  French  fpared  no  expence 
or  labour  to  rival  Great-Britain  in   this  capital  article,   they 
well  knowing,  if  that  funk,   her  Guinea  and  Madeira  trades 
muft  fink  in  proportion  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  improve  their  fugar  plantations,  which 
they  have  done  to  a  very  extraordinary  height ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  wifiiom  of  their  councils,  that  the  effect  could  not 
be  otherwifc. — For  proof  of  which,  fee  our  articles  French 
African  Trade  and  Companv,  and  French  Ame- 
rica, where  we  have  laid  before  the  nation  the  mcafures 
which  the  French  have  many  years  taken  for  that  purpofe. 
The   French   having   thus   put  their  fugar  colonies  into  a 
flourifhing  condition,  the  next  thing  they  had  in  view,  was 
to  beat  the  Britifh  merchants  out  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
fugar,  and  thereby  deftroy  their  trade  for  exportation  ;  and 
this  they  effected,  by  giving  liberty  for  their  fhips  to  carry 
their  fugars  directly  to  the  foreign  markets,   while  ours  were 
obliged  to  import  all  into  Great- Britain,  which  enabled  them 
to  fell  fo  much  cheaper  than  our  merchants  could  carry  it 
from  London,  which  almoft  put  an  intire  flop  to  that  valuable 
branch  of  trade  to  their  mother-country. 
The  firft  declenfion  of  our  exportation  tiade  was  attended 
with  fuch  ill  confequences    to  the   fugar  colonies,  that  it 
lowered  the  price  of  fugar  fo  much  at  home,  as  difcouraged 
the  merchants  from  fending  to  purchafe  fugars.     This  obliged 
the  fugar  planters  to  turn  merchant-adventurers  in  adeclining 
trade,  and  to  fhip  their  fugars  upon  their  own  account  and 
rifque.     This  put  a  flop  to  the  currency  of  cafh,  which  was 
before  brought  over  yearly  to  purchafe  fugars,  and   laid  the 
whole  burthen  of  freight,  duty,  and  commifiion,  upon  the 
plantation,  that   were   formerly   paid   by   the  Britifh   mer- 
chants :  and    fuppofe  but   15, coo  hogfheads  of  fugar  to  be 
fhipped  in  a  year  from  this  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  on  gentlemen's 
own  accounts,  thefe  three  articles  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
6c, 000 1.  fterling.     Another  great  evil,  that  followed   from 
the  fame  caufe,  was,  combinations  among  the  buyers,  by 
which  the  price  of  fugars  funk  fo  low,  as  greatly  to  prejudice 
the  planters,  and  yet  turned  to  the  benefit  only  of  a  few  pri- 
vate perfons,  who  were  the  firft  purchafers,  and  not  at  all  to 
that  of  the  confumers  in  general ;  by  which  that  ifland  was 
greatly  prejudiced,  and  this  received  very  little  benefit. 
The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  is  generally  efleemed  to  be  little  big- 
ger than  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  to  contain  ico,oco  acres. 
About  the  year  1626,   this  country  was   not  only  unl'ettled, 
but  uninhabitable,  as   affording    nothing   for  the  fupport  of 
life,  and  over-run  with  flirub-wood,  which  gave  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  firft  planters;  yet,  in  the  fpace  of  50  years, 
this  plantation  came  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  peopled 
with  50,000  whites,  of  whom  20,000  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  80,000  negroes.      Within   20  years  after  the  co- 
lony was  fettled,  they  muftered  11,000  horfe  and  foot,  which 
would  be  incredible,   if  we  had  not  iuch  proofs  of  thefe  facts 
as  put  them  beyond  doubt. 

In  lhort,  this  ifland  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  year  i66r, 
that  king  Charles  II.  created,  on  the  fame  day,  13  baronets, 
in  Barbadoes,  none  of  them  having  lefs  than  1000,  and  forr.e 
of  them  10, ceo  1.  a  year.  At  this  time  their  trade  actually 
maintained  4C0  fail  of  fhips ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
running  cafh  of  the  ifland  was  not  lefs  than  200,000 1.  and 
their  annual  exportation  to  Great-Britain,  in  fugar,  indico, 
ginger,  and  other  commodities,  at  leaft  300,0001.     Thefe 
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facts  demonftrate  the  great  value  of  this  ifland,  at  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of;  and,  by  the  gradual  increafe  of  this  co- 
lony, it  has,  fince  we  firft  poffefi'ed  it,  contributed  beyond 
concept  ion  to  the  riches  of  its  mother-country. 
When  this  colony  was  in  itsmoft  flourifhing  condition,  which 
was  in  the  year  1676,  there  were  400  fail  of  fhips,  of  150 
tons,  one  with  another,  employed  annually  in  this  trade  ; 
and  if  we  reckon  only  that  the  fea-men,  ihip-builders,  and 
other  trades  that  live  by  thefe  veffels,  amounted,  in  the  whole, 
to  10,000  fouls,  that  will  be  no  immoderate  computation. 
The  fugars  that  came  from  Barbadoes,  were  either  fpent  at 
home,  or  fent  abroad;  and  I  reckon,  that,  in  the  manu- 
facturing the  fugars,  and  vending  them  at  home  and  abroad, 
there  might  be  20,000  people  more  employed.  To  thefe 
we  muft  add,  fuch  as  got  their  bread  by  the  goods  and  manu- 
factures yearly  exported  from  hence  to  Barbadoes,  for  almoft 
all  that  the  people  eat,  drink,  and  wear  there,  are  the  pro- 
duct of  England  ;  fo  that  the  computation  cannot  be  thought 
to  rife  too  high,  if  we  allow,  that  in  this  way  20,000  more 
get  their  bread,  which  will  make  about  50,000  in  the  whole, 
all  fupportcd  here  by  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  whites 
and  negroes  in  that  country.  We  are  next  to  compute  the 
money  brought  into  this  nation  by  the  export  of  the  commo- 
dities imported  from  thence,  which  was  that  year  allowed 
to  be  above  200,000  1.  and  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  as  much, 
or  more,  had  been  gained  every  year,  between  that  time  and 
the  Reftoration. 

I  (hill  fay  nothing  of  the  money  arifing  to  the  Exchequer 
from  the  duties,  though  this  might  be  computed  at  30,000 1. 
per  annum  ;  but  that,  from  the  year  1636  to  1656,  which 
is  20  years,  this  colony  produced  but  half  (o  much  :  and, 
though  it  may  be  true,  that,  before  the  year  1640,  it  did  not 
produce  a  quarter  fo  much,  yet,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
that  period,  it  certainly  brought  in  a  great  deal  more  ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  in  computing 
that  this  nation  acquired  two  millions  in  money,  by  Barba- 
does, in  that  20  years.  In  the  next  20,  that  is,  from  1656 
to  1676,  when  it  is  allowed  this  ifland  was  in  its  moft  flou- 
jifning  condition,  there  muft  have  been  gained  four  millions 
of  money ;  and  allowing  for  the  gradual  falling  off  of  this 
trade,  by  a  multitude  of  unlucky  accidents,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  fettling  the  French  fugar  iflands,  we  fhall 
compute  the  laft  70  years,  from  1676  to  1736,  at  the  fame 
race  we  did  the  firft,  20  years,  and  the  gains  will  then  amount 
to  Six  Millions:  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  100  years,  the 
inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  have  received  12  millions  in 
filver,  by  the  means  of  this  plantation,  and  had  50,000  of 
her  inhabitants  maintained  by  the  people  of  that  colony  all 
the  time. 

I  have  infilled  the  longer  upon  this  topic,  becaufe  it  may  en- 
able us  to  form  fome  notion  of  what  might  be  made  of  our 
plantations,  if  we  attended  to  them  as  much  as  they  deferve  ; 
for  though  it  mav  be,  and  perhaps  is,  impoffible,  to  improve 
any  of  them  in  proportion  to  what  has  been  done  in  Barba- 
does, yet  we  may  well  enough  difcern  from  hence,  that 
they  might  be  made  inconteftibly  more  profitable  to  us  than 
they  now  are,  or,  indeed,  than  the  whole  trade  that  we  now 
poflefs ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time  we  reflect:  on  this,  we 
likewife  confider  that  there  is  nothing  fo  abfoiutely  in  our 
power  as  the  improvement  of  our  colonies,  it  will  moft  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  the  point,  which,  of  all  others,  imports 
us  moft. 

We  are  next  to  fpeak  of  the  ifland  of  St  Christopher, 
which  was  difcovered  by  Chriflopher  Columbus.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  latitude  17  degrees,  25  minutes,  on  this  fide  the  Line, 
and  is  about  75  milts  in  circuit;  the  Canbbeans  inhabited 
it  when  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  an  Knglifh  adventurer,  took 
pofi'effion  thereof;  and  Monf.  Defnambue,  a  French  gentle- 
man, who  commanded  for  the  French  in  America,  took  pof- 
fefiion  the  fame  day.  Thefe  two  adventurers  fettled  this  co- 
lony harmonioufly,  'till  queen  Anne's  war  broke  out,  when 
the  Englifh  diove  the  French  intirely  from  their  fettlements  ; 
and  the  country  being  yielded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
hy  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  all  the  French  territories  were  fold, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which  muft  have  produced  a 
very  large  fum,  fince  out  of  it  there  was  80,000 1.  paid  for 
the  marriage- portion  of  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of 
Orange. 

There  were  fome  indeed,  who  pretended,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  French  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher's  was  by 
far  the  richeft,  we  were  no  gainers  by  obtaining  it,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  French  received  benefit  thereby,  becaufe 
it  enabled  them  to  people  the  reft  of  their  iflands  more  ef- 
fectually ;  but  whoever  confiders  that  the  fugars  of  this  ifland 
are  inferior  to  none  in  all  America,  that  the  plantations  were 
in  perfect  order,  and  that  the  French  ventured  a  war  to  pre- 
vent our  fettling  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent,  will  fcarce  be 
brought  to  believe  that  they  parted  with  a  country  ready  fettled, 
and  more  valuable  than  both  thofe  iflands,  with  their  good- 
will. The  treaty  of  Utrecht  wasfo  indifferent  a  treaty,  that 
I  think  there  is  no  fort  of  neceffity  for  making  it  appear  work 
than  it  really  was.  The  fame  perfons  who  firft  fettled  St 
Chriftopher's,  likewife  fettled  Nevis,  about  the  year  1628; 
and  notwithstanding  the  misfortune  of  being  difpoffefTed  by  I 
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the  Spaniards,  in  20  years  time  there  were  at  leaf!  40CO  peo- 
ple upon  the  ifland,  and  they  continued  increafing  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  a  fucceffion  of  prudent  governors,  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace.  After  the  Reftoration,  when  trade  and  peace 
flourimed,  this  ifle  enjoyed  its  fhare  of  the  benefit,  and  in- 
creafed  the  inhabitants  and  riches  ;  the  only  enemy  they  had 
to  ftruggle  with  was  the  hurricane,  which  generally  vifited 
them  once  a  year. 

We  are  to  proceed  next  to  the  ifland  of  Montserr  at, 
which  name  the  Spaniards  gave  to  this  ifland,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  has  to  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  not  far  from 
Barcelona. 

This  ifland  flourifhed,  at  firft,  more  than  Antigua  ;  but  fince 
the  lord  Willoughby's  time,  the  latter  has  got,  and  kept,  the 
ftart  of  it.  There  were  700  men  in  Montferrat,  16  years 
after  it  was  firft  inhabited.  As  to  the  climate,  foil,  animals, 
trade,  and  productions  of  this  ifle,  they  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  only  this  has  more 
mountains,  which  are  covered  with  cedars,  and  other  trees 
that  make  it  a  lovely  profpect  from  the  fea.  The  vallies  are 
fruitful,  and  better  ttored  with  frefh  water  than  thofe  of 
Antigua.  According  to  the  belt  accounts  that  have  been  re- 
ceived from  this  iiland  of  late  years,  it  is  rather  increafing, 
both  in  the  number  of  people,  and  in  the  value  of  their  fet  le- 
ments,  than  not ;  as  to  the  former,  it  is  computed  there  may 
be  about  4,500  white  perfons,  and  about  12,000  negroes,  in 
this  country. 

The  iiland  of  Barbuda  lies  in  the  latitude  17  degrees  "20 
minutes  nor.h,  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  lies  ndrth-eaft 
from  the  ifland  we  were  laft  fpeaking  of.  The  land  is  low 
and  fruitful,  and  the  Englifh  began  to  plant  it  as  early  as 
Nevis,  Montferrat,  or  any  other  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  St 
Chriftopher's  excepted.  There  are  now  about  1,200  per- 
fons upon  it,  and  their  number  is  daily  incrcafino-.  '1  he 
proprietor  is  the  honourable  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Efq; 
and  he  puts  in  a  governor  here,  having  the  fame  prerogative 
as  the  other  lords  proprietors,  in  their  feveral  jurifdidtions  in 
America.  This  ifland  has  bred  great  (tore  of  cattle,  and  the 
inhabitantsemploy  themfelvesmoftly  in  that  fort  of  hufbandrv, 
corn  and  provifions  coming  generally  to  a  good  market  in 
the  fugar  iflands.  There  is  plenty  of  almoft  all  forts  of  tame 
cattle,  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Englifh  live  here  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  the  counties  in  England, 
only  their  labour  in  the  field  is  not  fo  hard  as  here,  the 
country  being  fo  much  hotter. 

The  next  plantation  to  this,  if  it  may  be  properly  fo  called, 
is  Anguilla:  it  lies  in  18  degrees  12  minutes.  Thecoun- 
try  is  level  and  woody,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  tobacco  that 
grew  there  formerly  was  reckoned  very  good  in  its  kind. 
They  have  no  great  quantities  of  fugars  upon  the  ifland,  but 
add  dt  themfelves  rather  to  farming,  in  which  they  have  had 
very  good  fuccefs ;  and  this  it  is  that  enables  them  to  live  in 
the  old  patriarchal  way,  every  man  being  a  kind  of  foverei^n 
in  his  own  family,  and  no  other  government  there  is  in 
Anguilla. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  Leeward  Iflands,  except 
Antigua,  which  we  now  take  notice  of,  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  its  fettlemer.t.  This  ifland  lies  in  16.  11. 
north  latitude,  63  longitude  weft  from  London  :  it  is  about 
20  miles  in  diameter,  and  60  in  circumference.  The  cli- 
mate, though  not  to  be  greatly  boafted  of,  yet  it  is  a  very 
confiderable  and  thriving  plantation.  It  has  greater  plenty 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  venifon,  than  any  other  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands ;  the  animals  whereof  are  much  the  fame, 
as  alfo  their  productions.  Their  fugar  and  tobacco  were 
formerly  very  indifferent,  but  the  planters  have  fince  im- 
proved their  art,  and  as  good  mufcavado  fugor  is  now  made 
there,  as  in  any  of  our  fugar  iflands:  they  have  alfo  clayed 
fome  fugar,  which  was  unknown  in  Antigua  about  40  years 
ago. 

Though  there  is  not  much  tobacco  planted  in  this  ifland, 
what  there  is  at  prefent  is  far  preferable  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly. After  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  this  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome  as  the  moft  confiderable  of  our  iflands  in 
America;  and  as  there  is  ftill  a  great  quantity  of  land  capable 
of  improvement,  and  it  is  allowed  the  people  there  might 
make  a  third  more  fugar  than  they  do ;  and  if  we  confider 
what  muft  have  been  gained  by  our  commerce  with  this  ifland 
for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  we  cannot  but  judge  that  it  has 
been  highly  advantageous  to  this  nation,  and  well  defervesall 
concern  for  its  protection. 

We  have  now  gone  through  our  chief  Leeward  Tflands.  A3 
to  the  general  produce,  or  value,  of  thefe  iflands,  which  may 
ferve  to  fhew  of  how  great  confequence  they  are  to  Great- 
Britain,  the  beft  account  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  to 
the  following  effect :  St  Chriftopher's  is  the  largeft  of  all  the 
iflands,  but  the  middle  part  of  it  being  extremely  mountain- 
ous, it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  above  20,000  acres  of 
land  fit  for  fugar,  in  the  whole  ifland,  which  produces  about 
10,000  hogfheads  of  that  valuable  commodity.  Antigua  con- 
tains about  70,000  acres,  and  produces  16,000  hogfheads  of 
fugar  yearly.  Nevis  is  faid  to  be  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  produces  16,000  hogfheads.  Montferrat,  which 
is  lefs  than  any  of  them,  produces  2,500,  and  fometimes 
10  H  3,000 
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",ooo  ho'iftieaJs  of  fugar.  In  Barbuda  they  breed  cattle,  and 
in  Anguifla  they  raife  corn. 

As  to  the  produce  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  not  eafy 
co  give  an  account  thereof  in  a  narrow  compafs;  however, 
we  fhall  give  the  beft  idea  of  it  we  can,  and  in  as  few  words. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  produces  large  quantities  of  cocao,  of 
which  there  ftill  comes  more  from  this  than  from  any  of  our 
other  plantations ;  and  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  very  rich  and 
valuable  commodity,  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleafed  with 
a  particular  account  of  it.  See  Cocao. 
Piemento  is  another  natural  production  of  Jamaica,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Jamaica  pepper,  alluding  to  its  figure, 
and  the  chief  place  of  its  growth. 

The  wild  cinnamon-tree,  commonly  called,  though  falfely, 
cortex  winteranus,  grows  in  this  ifland. 
It  is  not  doubted  but  that  there   are   both  filver  and  copper 
mines  in  the  ifland,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered 
by  the  Englifh,  as  it  feems  they  were  by  the  Spaniards. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  fugar- cane  that  is  the  glory  of  Ja- 
maica, by  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  fuch  immenfe 
riches.     It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  fugar  from  St  Chrifto- 
pher's  is  the  beft  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;   but  I  think  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  fugar  made  in  Jamaica  exceeds 
that  of  all  our  plantations,  though  it  is  made  there  with  much 
greater  eafe,  hnce  it  cures  fafter  in  10  days  in  Jamaica,  th;m 
in  fix  months  in  Barbadoes.     There  were,  in  the  year  1670, 
upwards  of  60  mills  in  Jamaica,  which  were  computed  to 
make  about  2,000,000  of  pounds  weight  of  fugar  ;   but  fome 
writers  inform  us,  they  make    10  times  as  much  at  prefent: 
whether  that  computation  be  right  or  not,  is  impoffible  for 
me  to  decide;  but  this  is  certain,  that  there  is  ground  enough 
unoccupied  in  that  country  to  make  much  more,  fince  it  is 
140  miles  long,  and  60  broad  ;  and  it  contains,  according  to 
a  moderate   computation,  4,000,000  of  acres,    of  which, 
though  there  may  be  about  one  fourth  in  which  Englifh  fub- 
jects  have  property,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  not  above  a  fourth 
of  that  fourth  is  actually  planted,  and  a   great  deal  of  this  is 
employed  to  other  purpofes  than  that  of  raffing  fugar.     It  is 
impoffible  to  fay  precifely  what  quantity  may  be  made  here, 
becaufe  fcafons' differ,  and  other  accidents  intervene:  fome 
have  thought  they  did  not  rife  beyond  the  truth,  in  affirming 
that  it  has  heretofore  produced    100,000  hogfh.ads,   which, 
though  it  appears  a  proJigious  quantity,  yet  there  are  many 
circumftances  that  concur  to  render  it  credible.     As  for  the 
number  of  people  in  this  ifland,  they  are  computed  to  be,  at 
this  time,  70,000  white  people,  and  120,000  negroes. 
We  may  from  hence  judge  of  the  real  advantages  which 
this  ifland  affords  to  Great-Britain  ;    for  as  all  our   hifto- 
ries  of  Jamaica,  and  almoft  every  voyage  thither  that  has 
been  printed,  fpeaks  largely  of  the   luxury  and  expence  of 
all  degrees  of  people  there,  which  is  a  plain  proof  of  their 
great  wealth  and  acquifitions ;  fo  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  that, 
whatever  appearance   there  may  be   of  magnificence  among 
them,  yet  the  real  produce  of  all  their  labour,  and  of  all  their 
commerce,  comes  over  here  to  Britain,  and  maintains  and 
inriches  the  induftrious  part  of  our  people;  fo  that  there  can 
be  nothing  more  abfurd  or  unreafonable,  than  to  grudge  or 
envy  the  people  fettled  there  the   great  fortunes  they  acquire 
and  pofieii,  or  to  repine  at  the  pomp  and  fplendor  in  which 
they  live,  becaufe,  whatever  it  may  be  in  appearance,  it  is, 
perhaps,  an  indifferent  reward  for  their  dwelling  at   fuch   a 
diftance  from  home,  and  for  the  hazards  and  labours  they  run 
through  to  acquire  fuch  fortunes;   but  this  will  appear  much 
more  cLarly,  if  we  advert  a  little  to  the  fituation  of  Jamaica, 
andconlidcr  the  vaft  benefits  that  accrue  from  thence,  in  all 
timec,  and  under  .ill  circumnances,  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
There  is  conftantly_,  in  time  of  war,    a  confiderable   naval 
force  kept  there  ;   and  though  this  be  attended  with  a  great 
expence  to  the  Bntilh  nation,  yet  it  certainly  is,  or  at  leaft 
ought  to  be,  a  great  comfort  to  us,  that  our  money  is  fpent 
with  our  countrymen,  that  it  increafes  the  value  of  their  plan- 
tation, and,   which  is  ftill  more  to  our  purpofe,  that,  fooner 
or  later,  all  that  is  fpent  and  circulated  there,  by  fome  chan- 
nel or  other,  returns  hither ;  fo  that,  at  the  long  run,  the 
nation  lofes  nothing  by  the  charge  fhe  may  occafionally  be  at 
in  maintaining  fleets  upon  this  coaft.    We  ought  likewife  to 
reflect,  that,  in  a  time  of  war,  there  are  many  prizes  taken 
and  carried  into  Jamaica,  which  makes  an  unufual,  and  al- 
moft incredible  plenty  of  filver,  and  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
dearnefs  and  high  price  of  neceffaries  in  that  country,  all 
which,  likewife,  in  time,  centers  in  the  mother  country:  fo 
that  when  we  hear  of  great  eftates  raifed  there  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  it  ought  to  afford  us  the  higheft  fatisfaction,  becaufe 
thofe  who  make  thofe  large  fortunes,  or  their  immediate  de- 
fcendants,  come  over  hither,  and  either  veft  their  money  in 
our  funds,  or  purchafe   lands  here.     Thus  a  ftate  of  war, 
which  implies  a  fufpenfion  of  trade,  produces   few  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  that  ufually  attend  fuch  a  fufpenfion,  becaufe 
in  Jamaica  the  very  confequences  of  war  become  a  kind  of 
trade,  and  the  wealth  arifing  from  them  takes  the  fame  courfe, 
and  runs  in  the  very  individual  channels  that  any  other  trade 
would  do;  that  is,  they  finally  inrich,  and  tend  to  the  benefit 
of,  P^ngland. 

But,  in  time  of  peace,  befides  what  we  draw  from  Jamaica, 
confidered  barely  in  the  light  of  a  fugar  plantation,  we  are  to 


confider,  likewife,  whatever  accrues  to  the  inhabitants  from 
their  intercourfe  and  dealings  with  other  people,  fince  what- 
ever they  gain  is  really  our  gain. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubject,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  notice 
of  another  branch  of  trade  carried  on  from  Jamaica,  which 
has  been  made  the  fubjecf.  of  much  debate;  we  mean  the 
cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  This  matter 
came  to  be  confidered  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circum- 
fpection  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  the  year 
1717,  who  folemnly  reported,  That  we  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  that  trade,  in  which  the  fubjects  of  the  crown  of 
England  had  been  maintained  and  fupported  by  former 
kings,  his  Majefty's  royal  predecefiors.  See  the  articles  Log- 
wood, and  Leeward  Islands  in  America. 

Remarks  on  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  before  the  laft  war. 
We  have  feen,  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  we  poffibly  could, 
the  real  value  and  importance  of  thefe  fugar  colonies  to  the 
crown  of  Great- Britain  ;  and  certain  it  is,  it  highly  becomes 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  all  pofflble  care  be  taken  to  give 
the  inhabitantsof  thofe  colonies  all  manner  of  encouragement, 
and  relief  from  any  hardfhips  under  which  they  may  labour ; 
fuch  as  exorbitant  falaries  to  their  governors,  large  fums  le- 
vied upon  them,  without  beirfg  applied  to  their  fervice ;  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  too  often  are,  in  obtaining 
fpeedy  and  effectual  juftice,  when  perfons  in  public  (rations 
are  inclined  to  extend  their  power  too  far,  with  a  view  to 
promote  their  private  intereft.  They  fhould  likewife  have 
all  poflible  encouragement  given  them  for  recovering  that 
foreign  trade  they  heretofore  had,  and  beating  out  the 
French,  and  other  nations,  who  have  interfered  therein; 
fince  in  regard  to  both  thofe  points,  that  the  inriching  the 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  ballance  of  trade  in  general, 
and  augmenting  her  naval  power,  are  the  grand  particulars 
ever  to  be  attended  to  :  for  if  it  could  be  once  brought  about 
that  either  the  old  markets  for  fugar  were  retrieved,  or  new 
ones  opened,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jamaica,  and  other  of 
thofe  iflands  where  there  are  lands  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
uncultivated,  would  be  more  fully  planted,  the  inhabi- 
tants become  more  numerous,  and  their  demands  for  manu- 
factures from  Great-Britain  confequently  larger  than  they 
are  at  prefent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  diligence  and 
alacrity  are  requifite,  with  regard  to  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  whatever  is  done  to  promote  the  trade  of  the 
fugar  colonies,  muft  neceffarily  tend  to  the  emolument  of 
our  continent  plantations,  which  fupply  the  fugar  iflands  with 
lumber  and  other  things  requifite  for  carrying  on  their  trade: 
and  if,  befides  this,  ways  and  means  could  be  found  to  open 
new  channels,  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  colonies  alfo,  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  the  protection  of  all  our  colonies  fecured  by 
all  the  power  that  Great-Britain  can  poffibly  exert,  confident 
with  her  own  particular  fafety.  See  our  articles  British 
America,  Colonies,  Plantations. 
That  the  French  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  a  very 
fmall  beginning,  are  arrived  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  pro- 
fperity,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  is 
very  apparent ;  and  by  what  wife  and  gradual  fteps  they  have 
been  fo  highly  advanced,  deferves  the  moil  ferious  attention 
of  this  nation.  See  our  article  French  America. 
The  ifland  of  Martinico  is  the  chief  of  thefe  French  fettle- 
ments :  the  number  of  people  in  this  ifland,  by  which  we 
are  obliged  to  compute  the  reft,  is  affirmed  to  be  10,000 
whites,  and  20,000  negroes.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
French  are  very  numerous  in  thefe  iflands,  and  they  make 
more  fugar  here  than  we  do  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoe.% — 
They  alfo  cultivate  here  indico,  cotton,  and  cacao,  to  great 
advantage,  and  draw  no  little  profit  from  the  ginger,  caffia, 
and  piemento,  of  which  they  export  confiderable  quantities. 
They  likewife  manufacture  roucou,  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  and 
fend  home  variety  of  medicinal  gums,  and  fweetmeats.  The 
French  fugar  iflands,  befides,  produce  feveral  kinds  of  very 
valuable  woods,  ufed  for  dyeing,  inlaying,  and  cabinet  work, 
fuch  as  rofe-wood,  the  Indian-wood,  and  the  iron-wood, 
brazelletto-wood,  or  fuftic,  and  ebony,  which  is  ufed  as 
well  by  the  cabinet-makers  as  the  dyers. — We  may  add  to 
thefe  commodities,  raw  hides  and  tortoife  fhells,  and  then 
we  may  have  a  tolerable  comprehenfion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
French  Weft-Indies. 

Though  thefe  iflands  produce  fo  many  eftimable  commo- 
dities, yet  they  ftand  in  need  of  fupplies  of  divers  effential 
neceffaries,  without  which  they  could  not  poffibly  fubfift ;  fuch 
as  horfes,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  corn,  roots,  dry  fifh,  and 
all  forts  of  lumber,  of  which  they  receive  fome  from  Canada, 
and  the  reft  from  our  northern  colonies,  in  exchange  for  fu- 
gar, tobacco,  indico,  and  other  goods,  fent  to  Canada,  and 
for  moloffes,  &c.  to  our  northern  colonies. — See  our  article 
French  America,  particularly  our  Remarks  on  French 
America. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  alfo  ftand  in  conftant  need  of 
negroes,  with  which  they  are  now  fupplied  by  the  French 
Eaft-India  company,  by  whom  the  flave-trade  is  now  carried 
on  with  great  regularity,  and  great  advantage  to  the  French 
colonies  and  nation.  The  negroes  are  fent  to  Martinico, 
where  they  are  purchafed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
iflands,  at  a  fettkd  price,   of  fo  many  hogflie^ds  of  fugar  a 
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head,  as  in  the  Spanifh  ports  they  are  bought  for  fo  many 
pieces  of  eight.  See  the  article  French  African  Trade 
and  Company. — And  how  our  African  trade  might  be 
greatly  advanced,  as  well  for  theintereft  of  the  Britifh  colo- 
nics, as  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  fee  our  article  East-In- 
dia Company,  for  what  we  have  there  humbly  fuggefted. 
To  what  degree  the  French  have  increafed  in  the  commerce 
of  all  their  fugar  colonies  conildered  together,  fee  our  article 
French  America. — But  of  all  the  fugar  colonies  that  the 
French  polTefs  in  America,  there  is  none  of  more  high  con- 
cernment to  them  than  that  of  St  Domingo. — And  fhould  the 
French  once  carry  their  point,  and  become  fole  mailers  of 
this  illand,  we  may  reafonably  believe  that,  in  few  years,  it 
would  become  the  richeft  and  mod  eftimable  country  in  that 
pare  of  the  world,  efpecially  if  the  French  fhould  abandon 
their  other  iflands,  and  tranfport  their  inhabitants  thither ; 
and,  even  in  that  cafe,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing over- peopled  ;  and  its  fertility  is  fuch,  that  they  would 
all  find  room  to  exercife  their  induftry,  and  that  induftry 
would  be  richly  rewarded  :  befides,  this  would  afford  them 
many  advantages  ;  for  whereas  their  other  iflands  are  fubjecl 
to  many  inconveniencies,  but  more  efpecially  the  want  of 
provifions,  thefe  would  all  be  remedied  there,  and  it  would 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  increafing  their  ftrength  there 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of 
their  neighbours  to  give  them  much  disturbance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  foon  become  formidable,  both  to  us 
and  to  the  Spaniards  ;  which  is  an  evil,  that,  as  it  has  been 
forefeen  in  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  due  care  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  ever  coming  to  pals.  Can  we,  therefore,  give 
too  much  encouragement  to  our  own  fugar  colonies,  when 
the  Fiench  may  one  day  prove  fo  formidable  to  us  by  means 
of  theirs?  Nor  can  we  affed  the  Fiench  in  a  more  tender 
point  than  in  that  of  their  fugar  colonies,  if  a  rupture  at  this 
conjuncture  fhould  prove  inevitable. 

It  is  not  many  years  fince  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
maica addreffed  his  Majefty,  to  fhtw  him  the  decay  of  their 
trade  and  planting  intereft  ;  whereby  they  reprefented, c  That 
the  low  value  of  their  produce  might  be  very  juftly  attributed 
to  the  great  improvement  the  French  have  made  in  their  fu- 
gar colonies,  by  the  encouragement  given  them,  parciculai  ly 
in  allowing  them  to  export  their  commodities  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, without  firft  introducing  them  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
France  ;  and  from  the  lownefs  of  their  duties,  they  could  un- 
derlet them.  That  fugar,  and  other  commodities  produced 
in  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies,  were  frequently  imported 
into  Ireland,  without  introducing  them  into  the  ports  of 
Great-Britain,  and  paying  the  duties,  and,  confequently, 
thofc  foreigners  were  fupplied  with  provifions  at  eafier  rates. 
That  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  imported  into  Jamaica 
great  quantities  of  provifions,  and  other  goods,  for  which 
they  took  no  part  of  the  produce  of  that  ifland  in  exchange, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  melaffes  excepted,  but  were  paid  in 
bullion,  which  they  carried  to  Hifpaniola,  and  bought  fu- 
gar, rum,  and  melaffes,  for  their  own  ufe  :  which  trade  was 
not  only  unequal  and  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 
but  prejudicial  even  to  the  northern  colonies,  and  highly  fo 
to  their  mother  country,  draining  Jamaica  of  fo  much  bul- 
lion in  favour  of  France,  which  otherwife  might  have  cen- 
tered   in  Gieat-Britain.' 

Though  one  part  of  this  complaint  has  been  remedied,  the 
other  is  (till  fubfifting  :  it  is  true,  fugar  can  be  exported  from 
the  plantations  immediately  to  for.ign  countries,  but  the 
northern  colonies  ftill  continue  to  fupply  the  French  with 
lumber,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  underfilling  us 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  cafe  is  alfo  the  fame  with 
the  Dutch  at  Curaffoa  and  Surinam,  where  our  northern  co- 
lonies fendhorfes,  whereby  they  carry  on  their  fugar-making, 
which  promotes  the  Dutch  colonies  in  this  manufacture : 
and  the  Duch  are  fo  fenfible  of  this  advantage,  that  it  is  a 
law,  orord.r,  in  Surinam,  That  thefe  northern  veffels  fhall 
not  be  admitted  to  trade  with  them,  unlefs  they  bring  fuch  a 
number  of  Ivrfes ;  befides,  they  import  from  the  colonies 
dry  goods,  whereby  the  confumption  from  Great- Britain  and 
the  fouthern  plantations  is  greatly  diminifhed. 
The  breed  of  feamen,  with  the  increafe  and  encouragement 
of  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  principally  depend  on  our 
plantation  trade  and  Newfoundland  fifhery  ;  therefore  their 
ftate  and  condition  ever  deferve  the  confideration  of  our  bell 
patriots,  for  preventing  the  decay,  lofs,  or  deftrudtion  of  the 
trade  and  maritime  ftrength  of  Great-Britain  :  but  we  may 
prefume  that  this  is  moft  effentially  to  be  done  by  Destroy- 
ing the  French  Settlements,  inftead  of  encouraging 
their  manufacture:  and  I  wifh  that  our  gallant  admiral  Ver- 
non  had  laid  Hifpaniola  in  afhes,  which  it  was  once  in  his 

power  to  have  accomplifhed,   if 

Should  the  Englifh  be  dilpoffeffed  of  Jamaica,  which  they  may 
foon  be,  if  the  fugar-trade  is  ruined  ;  and  however  Come  people 
may  believe,  we  fhall  not  only  lofe  an  ifland  of  very  great 
confequence  to  us  in  point  of  commerce,  but  muft  never  af- 
"  terwards  expect,  to  be  formidable  by  our  naval  force  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  we  have  been  for  many  years  pad:,  by 
means  of  that  ifland  ;  for,  as  Dr  Davenant  has  juftly  obferved, 
4  The  lofs  of  Jamaica  muft  probably  be  followed  with  the  ab- 
foluteruin  of  our  intereft  in  America.' 
3 


It  was  obferved  by  a  gentleman  of  Barbadocs  in  a  fpeccri  to 
the  council  and  general  allembly  of  that  ifland,  '  That  their 
neighbour  colonies,  fo  long  kept  by  foreign  fears  from  im- 
proving, were  then  encouraging  trade,  increafing  their  peo- 
ple, enlarging  their  plantations,  and  cultivating  their  lands: 
that  their  fertile  foil  yielded  them  many  crops  from  one  plant- 
ing, while  the  foil  of  the  Englifh  plantations  required  the  ut- 
moft  art,  induftry,  and  manure,  and  that  too  annually. 
We  fhall  readily  grant  that  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  not 
been  lefs  in  value  than  500,000  1.  a  year  ;  and  a  friend  to 
this  ifland  has  acknowledged,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
Three  Times  what  it  does  at  prefent,  were  but  fome  laws 
made  to  prevent  fuch  quantities  of  land  being  monopolized 
by  particular  perfons,  obliging  fuch  perfons  as  have  very  great 
runs  of  land,  and  will  neither  fettle  or  fell  the  fame,  that, 
they  do  the  one  or  the  other,  and  to  give  encouragement  for 
white  people  to  come  and  refide  in  that  ifland.  But  it  is 
quite  different  at  Barbadoes,  for  no  country  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans ever  exceeded  this  in  agriculture  :  it  had  been  faid. 
That  if  the  foil  of  this  ifland  had  not  been  improved,  but 
dug,  and  put  on  board  of  the  fhips  and  veffels  that  have  traded 
hither  fince  the  fettlement,  they  might  have  been  fufficienc 
to  have  carried  the  whole  ifland  away  :  for  there  is  fuch 
great  induftry  in  planting  and  manuring  the  fugar-canes, 
that,  the  land  being  poor,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  duno- 
and  improve  their  plantations  like  fo  many  gardens :  and  I 
wifh  the  fame  poverty  of  foil  is  not  equally  apparent  in  the 
other  Caribbee  Iflands  fubjeel:  to  Great-Britain. 
It  is  not  above  70  years  ago  that  Martinico  was  the  only  fet- 
tlement the  French  were  poffeffed  of  in  the  Weft-Indies : 
fince  which  time,  they  have  fettled  Guadalupe,  and  increafed 
their  fettlements  in  Hifpaniola  ten  to  one,  for  which  they  had 
an  encouragement  given  them,  by  the  duty  laid  upon  all  clay- 
ed or  refined  fugar  impoited  into  France;  which  duty  ef-> 
fetSlually  prohibited,  or  prevented,  either  the  Englith  or  the 
Dutch  from  fending  any  thither,  and,  confequently,  cauftd 
an  increafe  of  the  French  plantations. 

About  40  years  ago  the  obfervation  was  made,  That  as  the 
French  had,  within  four  or  five  years,  beat  us  aSmoft  out  of 
our  indico  trade,  fo  it  could  not  be  much  longer  time  before 
our  condition  would  be  the  fame  with  our  fugar  trade.  The 
obfervation  has  been  too  early  verified. 

The  French  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  all  trade  in  general  j 
and  by  giving  fuch  tracks  of  land  on  Hifpaniola,  as  alfo  by 
not  permitting  any  perfon  to  enjoy  more  than  what  he  planted 
and  manured,  they  have  become  powerful ;  nay,  they  did 
not  fcruple  faying,  That,  in  a  few  years,  they  would  have 
the  whole  ifland  of  Hispaniola  :  on  which  account,  in 
1709  and  1710,  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  applied  to,  and  it 
was  intended  by  them  that,  at  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  it 
fhould  bedemanded  for  the  French  to  reftore  to  the  Spaniards 
fuch  part  as  they  poffeffed,  by  the  ceflion  of  the  whole  ifland 
granted  by  king  Philip  to  his  grandfather  ;  however,  this 
ceflion  was  never  put  in  execution,  though  it  was  required 
by  France,  for  her  afiiftance  to  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean 
engagement,  in  1744,  but  refufed  through  the  intereft  of 
his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty,  then  prince  of  Afturias. 
By  an  order  iffued  by  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  for  the  bet- 
ter fettling  and  peopling  his  colonies  in  America,  every  fhip 
or  veffel  was  obliged,  when  required,  to  carry  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  thither,  freight  free:  fo  that,  by  this  encourage- 
ment to  the  increafe  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  in  producing  materials  for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving their  Sugar-Works,  as  alfo  by  the  great  extent 
of  Hifpaniola,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  French  colonifts 
would  not  only  make  much  greater  quantities  of  fugar  than 
the  Britifh  colonifls could  in  their  plantations,  but  at  a  cheaper 
price,  by  being  furnifhed  with  moft  materials  for  doing  there- 
ofwithin  themfelves  :  whereas  the  Britifh  iflands  were  obliged 
to  be  fupplied  from  the  northern  colonies,  at  a  great  expence, 
and,  therefore,  their  product  muft  neceffanly  be  made  up  at 
a  much  dearer  rate  than  the  French ;  whereby  the  confe- 
quence would  be,  that  the  French,  in  a  little  time,  muft  beat 
us  out  of  that  moft  valuable  article  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
theSuGAR  Trade. 

Earthquakes,  inundations  of  the  fea,  infurredfjons  of  negroes, 
blafts  in  the  canes,  and  other  concomitant  circumftances, 
have  been  great  impediments  to  the  profperity  of  our  fugar 
plantations,  which  require  lenitives,  more  than  corrofives, 
in  their  prefent  feeble  condition.  Upon  the  whole,  our 
SugarTrade  hasreceived  a  violent  blow  from  the  French; 
our  Newfoundland  Fishery  has  decayed  by  their  en- 
croachments;  and  our  Tobacco  Colonies,  if  proper  care 
is  not  taken  of  that  valuable  branch  of  trade,  may  alfo  be 
outrivalled  by  the  French  of  Louisiana;  which  muft  give 
every  Engliflaman  a  very  melancholy  profpedt,  fince  it  is  by 
our  Sugar  and  Tobacco,  and  other  Colonies,  we  have 
fuch  a  ballance  in  trade  on  our  fide  with  Hamburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaftland  countries,  as  alfo  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  United  Provinces ;  and  from  our  Newfoundland  fifh- 
ery, great  fums  have  been  annually  brought  into  England 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy :  befides,  our  northern  colo- 
nies being  dependent  on  our  fugar  fettlements  to  takeoft'their 
produdt,  and  having  not  wherewithal  toanfwer  the  exports  to 
them  from  Great- Britain,  are  only  valuable  as  they  bear  re- 
lation 
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iation  to  fach  colonies  as  are  furnifhed  by  them,  which  ceafe 
on  the  decay  t  f  the  trade  from  whence  it  arifes. 
Thus  fad  and  melancholy  is  our  prefent  condition,  as  tothefe 
branches  of  our  trade  and  navigation  ;  which  mult  be  aggra- 
vated, from  the  confuleration  of  the  prefent  conduct  of  the 
French  in  America. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763. 

To  what  degree  many  of  the  before-intimated  evils,  where- 
with we  feeined  to  be  threatened  before  the  laft  war  and 
peace,  mav  be  prefumed  to  be  remedied  in  time,  we  refer 
the  reader'to  our  articles  America,  British  Ame- 
rica, French  America,  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
pi, Canada,  Florida,  Leeward  Islands,  New- 
foundland Fisheries,  Indian  Nations,  and  to  the 
various  other  articles  to  which  from  the  preceding  we  refer. 

The  Act  continued  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  fugars 
from  the  Bi  itifh  fugar  colonies  of  the  product  and  manu- 
facture of  the  faid  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  the  faid 
colonies  directly  to  foreign  parts,  &c.  &c. 
Whereas  the  laws  herein  after- mentioned,  which  have  by  expe- 
rience been  found  ufefuland  beneficial,  are  near  expiring  ;  it  is 
enacted,  That  an  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  prefentMajefty,  intitled,  An  act.  for  granting  a  liberty  to 
carry  Sugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufactures  of 
any  of  his  Majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  the  faid 
colonies  directly  to  foreign  Parts,  in  fhips  built  in 
Great-Britain,and  navigated  according  to  law  ;  which  was  to 
continuein  force  for  five  years,  from  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day 
of  September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  par- 
liament ;  and  which,  by  feveral  fubfequent  acts,  made  in  the 
feventeenth  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
fent Majefty,  was  further  continued  the  firft  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-feven,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament ; 
{hall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  continued,  from  the 
expiration  thereof,  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  four,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 
In  the  lair  war  Gieat-Britain  conquered  the  French  fugar 
colonies  of  Martinico  and  Guada  loupe,  he.  and  up- 
on the  conditions  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  conclud- 
ed in  the  year  1763,  the  faid  fug^r  colonies  were  reftored 
again  to  France.  See  our  article  America,  for  the  treaty 
at  large.  The  long  (landing  difputes,  concerning  the  Neu- 
tral Islands  in  America,  are  finally  fettled  in  the  faid 
treaty.  See  our  article  Leeward  Islands,  where  the 
new  acquifitions  of  colonies  in  America  are  reprefented. 
In  the  year  1758,  an  act  was  made  for  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  ruin  and  fpirits,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture,  of  the  Bi  itifh  fugar  colonies,  from  this  king- 
dom, and  of  Britifh  fpirits  made  from   melaffes. An  ab- 

ftract  of  the  contents. 

The  duties  of  cufto.n,  payable  upon  the  importation  of  rum 
ar.d  fpirits,  from  the  B'  itifh  fugar  colonies,  to  be  repaid  up- 
on  the  exportation  thereof. And  the  duties  of  excife  to 

be  remitted  upon  all  fuchasfball  be  exported  before  payment 

is  made  of  the  faid  duties. Exporter  to  give  bond  for  the 

due  exportation  thereof. Upon  producing  a  certificate  of 

fuch  bond  having  been  given,  the  rum  or  fpit its  mentioned 
therein,  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  quantity,  ar.d  fize  and  marks  of  the  cafks,  &c. 
to  be  given  therewith,  and  produced  to  the  officer  attending 

the  fhipping. Dueentiy  to  be  made  of  fuch  delivery. — 

Bonds  given  for  the  duties  are  to  be  delivered  up,  upon 
oath  made  of  the  intended  exportation,  and  certificate  pro- 
d.ictd,  he.  of  the  quantity  fhipped,  and  that  the  fame  are 
p  ooi  fpirits  ;  and  alio  of  the  delivery  tht  reof  from  the  ware- 

houfes,  &c. If  part  only  of  the  rum  or    fpirits  mentioned 

in  the  bond  are  certified  to  be  delivered  and  fhipped,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  indorled  on  the  bond  j  and  the  bond  to  be 
delivered  up,  when  the  remaining  part  fhall  be  certified  to 
be  delivered   and  fhipped;  provided  the  fame   be  before  the 

time   ftipulated     for    payment  of    the    duties. All  rum 

and  fpirits  intitled  to  the  faid  drawback,  he.  are  to  be  ex- 
ported in  cafks,  containing  not  lefs  than  100  gallons,  and  in 
veflels  not  lefs  than  100  tons  burthen. The  quantity  de- 
livered out  is  to   be  computed  according  to  the  gauge  taken 

upon  the  importation  thereof. If,  af  er  delivery,  any  fhall 

be  concealed,  or  not  (hipped  within  twelve  hours,  or  the 
cafk  be  opened,  or  the  fame  be  reduced  or  altered  in  quantity 
or  quality  ;  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  are  forfeited,  and  the  bond  is 
to  be  put  in  fuit  ;  unlefs  the  commiffioners  fee  caufe  to  for- 
bear the  fame. Bonds  given  for  exportaion  are  not  to  be 

difeharged,  till  certificates  be  produced  of  the  due  exporta- 
tion and  landing,  and  proof  made  thereof  on  oath,  in  man- 
ner required   by  the    act  for  preventing  the  exceffive  u'e  ol 

fpi'ituous  liquors,  he. If  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  (hall  not  be 

exported,  or  (hall  be  fraudulently  relanded,  the  fame,  toge- 
ther with  the  veflels,  card  and  carriages  employed  therein, 
are  forfeited  ;  and  the  petfons  concerned  forfeit  double  the 
amount  of  the  duties;  and  the  matter,  he.  if  he  affift  01 
connive  thereat,  is  to  fuller  alfo  fix  months  imprifonment  : 


or  if  the  package  be  altered  before  arrival  at  the  place  of  dif- 

charge,  he  forfeits  100 1. The  rum  or   fpirits   to  be  ex« 

ported  are  to  be  proof;  and  the  exporter  is  to  give  five  days 
previous  notice  of  the  fhipping  thereof ;  and  allow  the  of- 
ficers to  mark  the  cafks,  and  take  famples,  paying  for  the 
fame,  if  demanded  ;  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  icol. — If  any 
rum  or  fpirits  (hall  be  altered  or  reduced  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, after  being  (hipped,  the  fame  is  forfeited,  and  the  per- 
fons  concerned  therein  forfeit  alfo  100  1.  and   no  drawback 

is  to  be  allowed  for  the  fame. Penalty  of  granting  falfe 

certificate,  or  of  counterfeiting,  altering,  &c.  any  oath  or 
certificate,  is  500  1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to 

the  profecutor.. An  additional  drawback  of  3 1.  3s.  per 

ton  allowed  on  all  Britifh-made  fpirits,  drawn  from  melafles, 
exported  ;  oath  being  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  of  the 
duties  being  Wuly  paid  ;  and  certificate  produced  of  the  quan- 
tity fhipped,  and  that  the  fame  were  proof- fpirits,  &c. 

The  powers,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  claufes,  &c.  in  the 
recited  act,  relating  to  the  drawback  hereby  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  fpirits;  and  to  the  preventing  or  punifhing 
frauds,  &c.  extended  to  this  act. 

SURREY,  a  county  in  England,  joins  on  the  weft  to  Berk- 
(hire  and  Hampfhire,  on  the  fouth  to  Suffex,  on  the  eaft  to 
Kent,  and  it  is  paited  from  Middlefex  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Thames,  and  is  112  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air,  as  well  as  the  foil  of  the  middle  and  extreme  parts, 
is  vallly  different. 

The  chief  commodities  of  this  county,  befides  its  corn,  are 
box-wood,  walnuts,  and  fuller's  earth,  which  laft  is  fold  at 
a  groat  a  bufhel  at  the  pits  near  Ryegate. 

Southwark,  though  it  feems  a  fuburb  of  London,  yet  for 
extent  and  number  of  people,  and  their  trade  and  wealth, 
&c.  is   inferior  to  few  cities  in  England. 

Guildford  is  a  large  well-built  town  on  the  river  Wey, 
which  falls  into  the  Thames.  Its  market  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  By  the  navigation  of  its  ri- 
ver, a  great  quantity  of  timber  is  brought  to  London,  not 
only  from  its  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  woody  parts  of 
Suftex  and  Hampfhire.  It  had  formerly  a  confiderable  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth. 

Kingston  upon  Thames,  is  a  populous,  trading,  well-built 
town.  The  market  is  kept  in  the  town,  fo  large  that  it 
might  pafs  for  a  fair. 

Wandlesworth,  otWansworth,  is  of  note  for  a  manu- 
facture of  brafs  plates  and  kettles,  fkillets  and  frying-pans. 

Farnham  on  the  river  Lodden,  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
and  one  of  the  greateft  wheat-marketsin  England,  efpecially 
between  All-faints-day  and  Midfummer,  when,  one  day 
with  another,  250  load  of  wheat,  and  fometimes  400  have 
been  fold  here  in  a  day.  The  plantation  of  hops  hereabouts 
is  alfo  very  confiderable,  and  faid  to  outdo  the  Kentifh  hop- 
yards,   both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Godalming  is  the  moft  eminent  town  in  the  county  for 
making  cloth,  particularly  mixed  kerfies  and  blue  ones,  faid 
to  be  the  beft  coloured  in  the  kingdom  for  the  Canaries.  It 
(lands  on  the  Lodden,  which  abounds  with  good  fifh,  efpe- 
cially pike,  and  drives  a  grift-mill,  two  paper-mills,  and  three 
corn-mills.  The  beft  whited  brown  paper  is  faid  to  come 
from  hence. 

Chertsey  has  abridge  over  the  Thames  to  Shepperton  in 
Middlefex.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  malt,  which  it  fends  in 
barges  to  London. 

Croydon  is  a  large  handfome  town  on  the  edge  of  Banffead- 
downs.  Its  market  is  chiefly  for  oats  and  oatmeal  for  Lon- 
don, though  there  is  a  great  fale  here  too  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. The  town  is  encompaffed  with  hills,  well  ftored  with 
wood,  of  which  great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and 
fent  to  London. 

Dorking  is  noted  for  its  meal-trade,  and  its  market  for  poul- 
try, particularly  the  fatteft  geefe  and  the  largefl  capons,  which 
are  brought  hither  from  Horfham  in  SuiTex  ;  where  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  all  the  country  for  many  miles  to  breed  and  fatten 
them. 

SUSSEX  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  Hampfhire,  on  the 
fouth  with  the  Britifh  Channel,  on  the  north  with  Surrey, 
and  on  the  eaft  with  Kent,  and  is  170  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Arun,  Adur,  Oufe,  and  Ro- 
ther;  the  Arun  has  lately  had  a  new  outlet  cut  from  it,  to 
improve  its  navigation,  which  carries  barges  above  Pulbo- 
rough,  and  (hips  of  100  tons  as  high  as  Arundel  ;  from 
whence  they  carry  the  largeft  and  beft  timber  in  England  to 
the  clocks  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Wool- 
wich, and  Deptford. 

The  air  and  foil  of  this  country  are  both  vaiious,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  it.  On  the  fea-coaft  are  very  high 
green  hills,  called  the  South-downs,  well  known  to  fuch  as 
deal  in  wool  or  (htep,  there  being  great  flocks  fed  here, 
whofe  wool,  which  is  very  fine,  is  too  often  exported  clan- 
deftinely  to  France  by  farmers  and  jobbers,  who  are  called 
OwLERS.  The  north- quarter  is  (haded  wi'h  woods,  from 
which  they  make  abundance  of  charcoal ;  and  fuel  for  the 
iron-works,  there  being  plenty  of  ore  on  the  eaft  fide  towards 
Kent,  and  rnnny  great  forges,  furnaces,  and  water-mills,  for 
both  eaft  and  wrought  iron ;  which,  though  it  is  faid  to  be 
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more  brittle  than  Spanifh,  yet  cannon  are  caft  with  it ;   and 
the  bed  gunpowder  is  made  in  this  county. 

Chichester  has  a  very  great  market  for  corn,  and  every 
Wednefday  fortnight  here  is  alfo  one  of  the  greateft  cattle 
markets  in  England.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  malt  and 
needles.  Here  is  fome  foreign  trade,  and  a  collector,  with 
other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  Dell  Key,  a   fmall  harbour 

'    about  four  miles  from  the  fea. 

Lewes  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  towns  in  the 
county.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade,  and  a  little  river  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  which  it  brings  goods  in 
boats  and  barges  from  a  port  eight  miles  off:  on  this  river  are 
feveral  iron -works.     \ 

Shoreham  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a  very  good  harbour 
for  veifels  of  conliderable  burthen  ;  and  many  Ihips  are  built 
here  both  for  the  navy  and  merchants  fervice. 

Rye  is  a  pretty  populous  town.  Its  trade  confifts  in  hops, 
wool,  timber,  kettles,  cannon,  chimney-backs,  &c.  which 
are  caft  at  the  iron-work  at  Bakely,  four  miles  from  Rye  to 
the  north-eaft,  and  at  Breed  five  miles  to  thefouth-welt. 

Bri g hthelmston,  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fifhermen,  as  is  alfo  Newhaven.  A  pretty  many 
fmall  veffels  bring  coals,  deals,  &c.  from  Lewes  hither,  and 
load  from  hence  with  corn,  timber,  tan,  &c.  Some  fmall 
craft  are  alfo  built  here. 

SWAB  I  A,  the  circle  of,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  with  the  Palatinate  and  Franconia  ;  on  the  fouth  with 
Tyrol  and  Swifferland  ;  on  the  weft  with  Alface  ;  and  on  the 
eaft  with  Bavaria. 

Its  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  generally  fruitful :  for  though 
fome  parts  are  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  the  hills  afford 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  and  the  forefts 
much  pine  and  fir-timber,  befides  great  ftore  of  game,  and 
good  breeds  of  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  Iheep ;  and  other 
parts  yield  great  ftore  of  corn,  wine  and  flax.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  making  linen  cloth,  of  which 
they  export  great  quantities.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Da- 
nube and  Neckar,  but  great  part,  of  it  is  alfo  watered  by  the 
Rhine. 
The  ufual  divifionof  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

The  marquifate  of  Baden.  This  country,  which  is  one  of 
the  fineft  in  Germany,  is  extended  along  the  eaftern  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  having  the  Palatinate  on  the  north,  the  Black 
Foreft  on  the  eaft,  Alface  on  the  weft,  and  Swifferland  on 
the  fouth.  It  is  very  populous,  and  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine,  but  chiefly  in  hemp,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings ;  they  have,  alio,  in  fome  places,  agate,  which  they 
polifh  and  export. 

The  chief  towns  here  are  only  of  note  on   account  of  their 
baths,  for  which  they  are  much  frequented. 

Ortnan  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  weft,  from  Al- 
face, has  the  the  Brifgaw  on  the  fouth,  the  margraviate  of 
Baden  on  the  north,  and  the  dutchy  of  Wiitemberg  on   the 

"ft- 
The   Brisgaw  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,    which  di- 
vides it  from  Alface;  betwixt  Ortnan  on  the  weft,  and  the 
principality  of  Furftemberg  on  the  eaft. 
Friburg    is  a  large  populous  city,  on  the  river  Threifem  : 
here  are  famous  lapidaries  for  poliftiing  the  granates,  jal'pers, 
and  other  precious  ftones  that  are  found  in  Lorrain,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 
The  territory  of  SuNTGAwhas  Montbeliard  on  the  weft,  Up- 
per Alface  on  the  north,  the  biftiopric  of  Bafil,  and  Mount 
Jura  the  principality  of  Porentru,  and  the  Franche  Comte, 
on  the  fouth,  and  the  canton  of  Bafil  on  the  eaft.  The  coun- 
try,  though   mountainous,    abounds  with  vines,   and  great 
quantities  of  its  corn  are  tranfported  to  Swifferland,  Lom- 
bardy,  Lorrain,    &c.     There  are  no  towns  of  any  note  for 
trade,  neither  in  this  territory,  nor  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
beliard, nor  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil. 
The  bifhopric  of  Constance  lies  on  both  fides  of  the  lake  of 

that  name,  and  on  the  borders  of  Swifferland. 
Constance,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  rich  place,   and  has  a 
conliderable  trade,  by  means  of  its  lake,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the   Rhine. 
LJborlingen  ftands  on  the  lake  of  Conftance  ;  it  has  a  good 
haven,  from  whence  barges  are  fent  with  wine  and  fruits  to 
Conftance,  and  other  cities  on  the  lake,  to  the  great  gain  ol 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  induftrious  and  frugal. 
Ialmansweiler   is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  good  trade  in 

corn. 
Buckorn  has  a  good  trade  with   the  neighbouring  countries, 

by  the  lake. 
Lin  daw  ftands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake,  by  means  of 
which,  and  the  Rhine,  it  lies  fo  convenient  fur  trade,  that 
it  is  called  the  Venice  of  Swabia.  Part  of  the  city  is  built 
on  an  ifiand  in  the  lake,  to  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge: 
this  pait  is  moftly  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  watermen,  and 
weavers.  This  place  is  fo  conliderable  a  ftaple  for  goods  of 
divers  nations,  and  its  market  is  fo  frequented  by  merchants 
for  eiaht  or  nine  leagues  round,  as  well  ar,  others  from  a  great 
number  of  towns,  that  it  is  faid  near  1500  load  of  merchan- 
dize enters  every  week  at  the  gate  next  to  the  main  land. 
The  traders  both  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria  amafs  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  corn,   fait,  iron,    and  copper  here,  which  they  fell 
to  the  Swifs  and  Grifons ;  and  every  Saturday  vaft  ftoies  of 
wheat  and  wine  are  brought  hither  by  the  lake,  from  Hegow 
and  Tergowj  as  alfo  an  incredible  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheefe  is  brought  from  Bregent,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
ferland,  Appenzel,  and  the  Grifons  ;  befides  fill)  and  fruits 
of  all  forts,  and  variety  of  other  merchandize,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  the  northern  countries,  and  which  pais 
through  Nuremberg  and  Augfburg,   for  Italy. 
Wangen  ftands  on  the  river  Arg,  which  /alls  into  the  fame 
lake,   and  is  noted  for  a  trade  in  paper  and  flax,  and  for  the 
beft  fickles,  which  are  made  here  in  great  numbers,  and  fent 
all  over  the  empire. 
Bi  brack:  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  valley,  furrounded  with 
hills.     The  great  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in  fuftians;    fo 
that,  of  all  the  trading  companies,  the  weavers  are  moft  nu- 
merous. 
Leuthirk,  on  the  river  Efcach,  is  a  fmall  town,  but  the  in- 
habitants have  a   good  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  linen  cloth, 
of  which  they  make  great  quantities. 
Kempten,  on  the  Aigow,   is  one  of  the  ancienteft  cities  in 
Germany.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  weaving  and  whitening 
linen  cloth,  which,  with  its    being   on   the   road  to  Italy, 
and  by  the  Swiffers  bringing  fait  from  Tirol,  makes  it  one  of 
the  richeft  cities  in  Swabia. 
Memmingen    has  a  good  manufacture  and  trade    in  linen, 
cotton,  ftuffs,  and  paper,  which  laft  is  reckoned  the  beft  in 
Germany. 
Augsburg,  the  metropolis  of  Swabia,  ftands  near  the  confines 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Lech  and  Werdach, 
which  fall  into  the  Danube  25  miles  below  it.     It  is  one  of 
the  biggeft  and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  Germany.    Its  trade, 
at    prefent,   befides   the  bank   of  commerce,  and  the  Tirol 
wines,  with  which  it  almoft  wholly  fupplies  Germany,  con- 
fifts in  goldfmiths  wares,  clocks,  and  ivory,  with   which, 
and  all  kinds  of  toys,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Nuremberg,  it 
furnifhes  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but 
even  in'feveral  of  thofe  things,  the  Englifh  artizans  have,  of 
late  years,  excelled,    and  ferved   foreign   countries,   to    the 
great  detriment  of  both  Augfburg  and  Nuiemberg,  which 
had,  for  feveral  centuries,  been  in  poffeffion  of  this  trade. 
Ulm    ftands    on  the  Danube,  which  here  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable ;   it  is  a   great  and  very  populous   city,  here  being  a 
great   number   of  hands  employed  in  the  manufactures  of 
ftuffs,  linen,  cotton,  and  fuftians ;  in  dreffing  leather,  and 
in  the  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  clock-work  ; 
by  which  this  is   become  one  of  the  richeft   cities  in  Ger- 
many. 
Nordlingen,    the  capital    of  a  county,  or  divifion,  of  its 
name,  ftands  on  the  river  Eger.    The  principal  trade  carried 
on  here  is  in  linen  cloth  and  dreffed  fkins.    There  is  a  con- 
fiderable  yearly  fair   here,   the  week  after  Eafter,  to  which 
merchants  bring  goods  from  very  remote  countries,  and  re- 
turn with  the  manufactures  of  this. 
Wirtemberg  duchy,  in  that  called  Lower  Swabia,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  part  of  Franconia,   the  archbifhopric  of 
Mentz,  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;   on  the  eaft  by  the 
county  of  Oetingen,  and  feveral  other  petty  ftates  of  Swabia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mar- 
quifate of  Baden,  and  the  Black  Foreft.      It  is  reckoned  the 
largeft  dominion  in  the  circle  of  Swabia  ;  and  there  are  few 
countries  in  German,'  fo  fruitful,  it  abounding  with  all  forts 
of  corn,  befides  pafture.      Its   mountains,  are  full  of  mines 
and  vineyards,  and  its  vallies  of  cattle  ;  but  being  furround- 
ed with  the  Palatinate,   Franconia,  and  Alface,  that  are  al- 
together as  fertile,  the  Wirtembergers  have  hardly  any  ex- 
pert for  their  commodities. 
Eslingen,  on  the  Neckar,    is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  and 

noted  for  good  baths. 
Hailbron  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  on  the  fame 

river,   and  has  a  good  trade,  and  feveral  fairs. 
The  principal  trade  of  Gemund  is  in  beads,  which  they  fend 

abroad. 
Halle  ftands  amongft  rocks  and  mountains,  on  the  river  Ko- 
cher,  and  owes   i:s  rife  to  its  fpring  of  fait,  which,  though 
not  fo  white   nor  piquant  as  other  fait,  is  carried   to  Nu- 
remberg. 
SWEDEN.     This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  mountains 
of  Norway  on.  the  weft;  by  Danifh,  or  Norvegian  Lapland, 
on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  eaft. 
The  foil,  where  capable  of  cultivation,  is  tolerably  fruitful. 
For  want  of  induftry,  they  have  not  a  competent  fupply  of 
corn,  and,  therefore,  import  many  forts  of  grain  from  Livo- 
nia.    The  cattle  are  fmall  in  fize  ;  their  fheep  bear  a  coarfe 
wool,  fit  only  to  make  cloathing  for  peafants ;  their  horfes 
are  of  a  delicate  kind. — They   have  plenty  of  wild   beafts, 
which  are  hunted  for  their  flefh,  as  well   as  their  hides  and 
furrs.      Fowl,   both  wild  and  tame,  are  in  great  plenty,  and 
good  in  their  kind. — Their  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  variety 
of  fine  fifh. — Their  wo  ds  and  forefts  over-ipread  great  part 
of   the  country,  and  are,   for  the   moft  part,   of  pines,     fir, 
beech,  birch,  alder,  juniper,    and   fome  o=.k. —  1  hey   have 
variety  of  mines,  particularly  of   copper  and  iron,  and  one 
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of  filver,  adjacent  to  which,  the  woods  are  much  deftroyed 
for  fuel ;  but  that  want  is  fo  well  fupplied  from  diftant  places, 
by  the  conveniency  of  rivers  and  winter-carriages,  that  they 
have  charcoal  above  fix  times  as  cheap  as  in  England,  though 
not  fo  good  in  quality. 

Iron  mines  and  forges  are  in  great  number  towards  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  where  they  have  the  conveniency  of  water-falls 
to  turn  their  mills.  From  thefe,  befides  fupplying  the  coun- 
try, there  is  yearly  exported  iron  to  the  value  of  near  300,0001. 
but  of  late  years  the  number  of  thefe  forges  has  been  fo  much 
increafed,  that  each  endeavouring  to  underfel  others,  the 
price  has  been  much  lowered ;  and  fince  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  manufactures,  in'exchange  of  which  iron  was  plen- 
tifully taken  off,  it  is  grown  fo  cheap,  that  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  lefTen  the  number  of  forges.  Neither  has  that  ex- 
pedient had  the  effect  intended;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
more  are  like  to  fall  of  themfelves,  becaufe  they  cannot  work 
but  with  lofs:  in  which  cafe,  many  thoufands  of  poor  peo- 
ple, whofe  livelihood  depends  upon  thefe  forges  and  mines,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition. 

What  we  have  been  faying  in  relation- to  Sweden  in  general, 
is,  in  the  main,  applicable  to  Finland,  except  only  that  hi- 
therto no  mines  have  been  difcovered  there.  Its  chief  com- 
modities are  pitch,  tar,  and  all  forts  of  wooden  ware,  cattle, 
dried  fifh,  train-oil,  &c. 

The  country  of  Sweden  has  no  confiderable  manufactures, 
and  yet  they  have  a  very  great  trade,  and  are  very  ftrong  in 
(hipping;  the  reafon  is,  the  produce  of  their  land,  notwitb- 
ftanding  its  northern  fituation  and  barren  foil,  is  an  immenfe 
treafure,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  makes  up  for  their  want 
of  manufactures.  This  product  is  not  only  great,  but  is  in- 
exhauftible  in  its  fund,  and  is  as  follows  : 


Silver, 
Copper, 


Iron, 
Timber, 


Flax, 
Pitch, 


Tar, 
Hemp, 


Furrs, 
Hides. 


1.  The  filver;  this  they  have  peculiar  to  themfelves,  it  be- 
ing found  in  no  other  place  in  all  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
except  in  Norway,  and  this  is  the  product  of  one  mine  only, 
at  a  place  called  Nola.  The  ore  in  the  mine  lies  145  fathom 
deep,  the  working  of  which  has  continued  near  300  years, 
and  yet,  as  they  relate,  is  unexhaufted.  The  mine  itfelf  is 
very  curious,  and  ftrangers  are  often  carried  down  to  fee  it : 
it  brings  in  a  revenue  to  the  king  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  worked. 

2.  Their  mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  very  valuable  indeed, 
and  are  a  fund  of  wealth  confiderably  greater  than  the  mine 
of  filver,  and  which  will  fupport  Sweden,  perhaps,  to  the 
end  of  time  :  for  as  the  quantity  is  inexhauftible,  fo  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  thefe  mines  is  very  great.  Without  this, 
Sweden,  which  is  otherwife  a  poor  and  barren  place,  except- 
ing fome  few  vallies  and  flat  countries  on  the  fea-coaft,  would 
not  be  able,  on  any  terms,  to  import  fuch  great  quantities  of 
the  manufactures  and  product  of  other  countries  as  they  now 
do  :  had  they  not  copper  and  iron  to  pay  with,  they  could  never 
import  fuch  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  wrought  filks, 
and  fine  linens,  from  France  and  Holland  ;  or  of  broad 
cloth,  fine  fluffs,  wrought  iron  and  brafs,  clock-work  and 
watch-work,  with  other  things,  from  England  ;  but  their 
copper  and  their  iron  fupply  them  with  all  things,  and  the 
ballance  is  always  very  much  in  their  favour :  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  inafmuch  as  before  the  laft  calamitous 
war,  which  drained  them  both  of  money  and  men,  theSwe- 
dilh  nation  was  a  formidable  power ;  and  they  tell  us  that 
Sweden  only,  without  including  their  provinces  in  Germany, 
furnifhed  king  Charles  XII.  for  his  wars,  from  the  time  of 
his  firft  expedition  againft  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  his  death 
at  Frederickfhall,  above  300,000  men  for  foldiers,  and  227 
tons  of  gold,  either  in  fpecie,  or  bills  of  exchange,  made 
good  in  Sweden,  or  bills  at  Hamburgh,  when  exchange  failed 
from  Sweden  ;  and  this  was  always  made  good  in  copper 
or  iron. 

If  this  be  true,  and  that  we  add  to  this  the  dreadful  havock 
and  deftrudtion  of  the  mines  of  copper,  and  of  the  iron- 
works, which  the  Mufcovites  made  in  their  federal  invafions 
upon  them,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  and  by  which  the  late 
king  of  Sweden  was  obliged  to  confent  to  a  difadvantageous 
peace,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Swedes  at  prefent  are 
in  a  low  condition,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were,  both 
as  to  their  real  wealth  and  their  trade.  The  Mufcovites  car- 
ried away  70,000  tons  of  iron,  befides  copper,  and  did  an 
irreparable  damage,  by  deftroying  the  copper  mines,  which 
had  coft  immenfe  fums  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  by  cutting 
down  the  woods,  which  were  the  life  and  fupport  of  the  iron- 
works, and  which  will  require  many  years  growth  to  be 
rendered  ufeful  for  the  fame  works. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  we  fee  the  Swedes,  by  an  ap- 
plication never  enough  to  be  commended,  begin  to  recover, 
and  their  government  and  gentry  contributing  to  the  repair 
of  the  great  copper-mines,  and  of  their  iron-works,  which 
had  fuffered  fo  much  ;  they  begin  to  apply  themfelves  vigo- 
roufly  to  agriculture,  and  even  manufactures,  and  export 
great  quantities,  and  to  fill  their  coffers  again  :  and,  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  not  doubted  but  they  will  be  able  to  make  a 


confiderable  figure,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  fo  great  as 
before. 

I  find  no'  confiderable  manufactures,  at  prefent,  in  Sweden 
for  exportation,  except  fuch  as  are  the  immediate  product  of 
the  metals  above;  that  is,  brafs-wire,  drawn  from  their  cop- 
per converted  into  brafs,  alfo  fome  fteel,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  latten-wire,  drawn  from  their  iron.  Thefe  they  ex- 
port in  very  great  quantities,  as  they  do  alfo  deals,  mails, 
timber,  pitch,  and  tar. 

A  few  years  fmce  they  fet  up  a  coarfe  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth  in  Sweden,  which  they  make  with  tolerable  good 
fuccefs,  for  cloathing  their  poorer  people,  and  for  their  ar- 
mies ;  but  we  do  not  find  they  export  any  of  it,  except 
fome  into  Mufcovy  and  Poland,  and  that  but  lately.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as  it  fets  their  poor 
at  work,  and  finds  employment  efpecially  for  the  women 
and  children,  who  are  the  moil  uncapable  to  get  their  bread 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  of  any  country  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world. 

All  the  product  of  Sweden,  except  as  above,  finds  no  work 
for  women,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  country  villages 
the  women  manage  the  plough  and  the  cart,  and  till  the  land 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than  the  men. 
As  for  the  men,  they  are  taken  up  in  four  employments,  in 
which  the  women  can  do  no  fervice  at  all,  viz. 

1.  In  the  woods,  which  makes  good  a  proverb  in  thofe  coun-. 
tries,  That  the  Swedes  are  born  carpenters. 

2.  In  the  mines,  where  they  are  alfo  very  fkilful. 

3.  In  the  army,  where  they  are  acknowleged  to  be  very 
good  foldiers. 

4.  In  the  fhips;  but  here  they  make  not  the  beft  feamen. 
It  is  almoft  as  natural  for  the  countrymen  of  Sweden  to  be 
carpenters  or  miners,  as  it  is  to  children  to  fuck  :  they  take 
it  juft  as  a  Dutchman  takes  to  fifbing,  or  as  a  negro  to 
fwim.  In  the  woods  their  bufinefs  is  with  the  ax  or  the  faw, 
felling  timber  or  fawing  deals,  extracting  the  tar,  turpen- 
tine, &c.  and  making  the  charcoal :  all  thefe  are  labprious 
works,  fit  only  for  the  men  :  the  like  is  the  working  in  the 
mines,  or  at  the  forges  and  fmelting-huts,  which  the  women 
can  do  little  or  nothing  at. 

But  now  they  have  a  woollen  manufacture,  the  women  be- 
gin to  fpin  and  card,  and  weave  ;  and  the  children  have  the 
winding  and  fpinning  too,  in  their  degree ;  fo  that  many 
thoufands  get  their  bread,  who- could  not  do  it  before.  It  is 
true,  their  own  wool  being  very  coarfe,  they  can  make  no 
great  improvements  in  this  manufacture;  but  they  have  wool 
from  Poland,  and  the  cloathing  the  poor  is  a  trade  very  ad- 
vantageous :  for, 

(1.)  It  furnifhes  their  poor  with  cloaths  much  cheaper  than 
they  were  before,  when  the  country  people  were  cloathed 
chiefly  with  fheep's-fkins,  dreffed  with  the  wool  on  them. 
(2.)  It  employs  their  own  poor,  who  got  nothing  before. 
(3.)  It  keeps  all  that  money  at  home,  which  went  annually 
abroad  for  cloathing  for  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  which, 
notwithftanding  their  fheep-fkin  drefs,  was  a  very  great  fum. 
The  Swedes  have  two  countries  diftant  from  their  native 
one,  in  which  they  have  ftill  fome  intercfi ;  and  thefe  are 
Finland  and  Pomeren. 

1.  In  Finland  they  have  very  few  ports  left,  having  loft  El- 
fingvas  and  Wiborg  to  the  Mufcovites ;  however,  at  Abo, 
and  fome  other  fmall  places  remaining  to  them,  they  drive  a 
confiderable  trade  in  Swedifh  deals,  which  are  very  valuable 
in  England  and  Holland,  being  of  a  good  durable  and  un- 
common kind  of  yellow  fir. 

Alfo  they  export  the  beft  mails  for  fhips  of  any  place,  except 
Wiborg,  in  all  thofe  feas.  The  inland  country  is  famed  for 
good  hones,  and  the  Finlandcrs  horfe  were  once  efteemed 
the  beft  cavalry  in  all  Germany. 

2.  Pomeren  :  here  the  Swedes  have  ftill  the  port  of  Stralfund, 
which  is  a  very  confiderable  rich  trading  city,  and  a  good 
port  ;  and  the  ifle  of  Rugen  is  a  large,  fruitful,  and  well- 
cultivated  ifland  :  and  from  hence  Sweden  itfelf,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  is  often  fupplied  with  corn. 

This  country  of  Pomeren  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in 
all  the  feas,  for  the  beft  oak  timber  and  plank  ;  and  the 
Dutch  fetch  great  quantities  hence  every  year,  efpecially  of 
plank  ;  as  alfo  from  Stetin,  on  the  north  o<  the  Oder,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the. Swedes.  The  Swedes  themfelves, 
alfo,  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  oak  timber  and  plank  from 
hence,  with  which  they  build  their  fhips  of  war  at  Carel- 
fcroon. 

They  export  from  this  country  alfo  great  quantities  of  corn 
to  Holland,  and  of  linfeed  for  making  of  oil,  and  alfo  fome 
linen,  fuch  as  canvas,  and  other  coarfe  linens ;  but  the 
Swedes  having  quitted  the  Oder  to  the  Rruffians,  has  greatly 
leflened  their  trade  on  that  fide. 

Though  Sweden  has  for  manv  centuries  furnifhed  a  great 
part  of  Europe  with  thole  neceffary  commodities  with  which 
it  fo  plentifully  abounds,  yet  either  their  warlike  temper, 
the  idlenefs,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  has  for- 
merly kept  them  from  being  much  concerned  in  traae,  they  , 
having  given  the  management  and  advantage  of  it  too  much 
to  ftrangers,  which  was  for  a  long  time  monopolized  by  the 
Hanfc-Towns  fituate  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  'till  the  Seven  Pro- 
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vinces  of  the  Netherlands  being  erected  into  a  repub'ic,  be- 
came fharers  with  them.  [See  the  article  Hanse-  Towns.] 
Before  that  time,  very  little  iron  was  made  in  Sweden  ; 
but  the  ore,  being  run  into  pigs,  was  tranfported  to  Dant- 
zic,  and  other  parts  of  Pruflia,  and  there  forged  into  bars. 
The  nation  owes  the  greateft  improvements  it  has  made  in 
trade,  to  the  art  and  induftry  of  fome  ingenious  mechanics, 
whom  the  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva  drove  into  thefe  parts. 
Their  fuccefs  invited  great  numbers  of  the  reformed  Wal- 
loons to  remove  thither,  whofe  language  and  religion  re- 
main in  the  places  they  fettled  in,  where  they  erected  forges, 
and  other  conveniencies  for  making  of  iron  guns,  wire,  and 
all  other  manufactures  of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron. 
The  SwediSh  navigation  was  very  inconfiderable  'till  queen 
Chriftina,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1664,  obtained 
from  Denmark  a  freedom  and  cuftom  for  all  fhips  and  mer- 
chandize belonging  to  SwediSh  fubjects,  in  their  paflage 
through  the  Sound  [fee  the  article  Denmark.]  and  esta- 
blished in  her  own  dominions  that  difference  of  cuftom  which 
ftill  fubfifts  between  Swedifh  and  foreign  fhips,  and  is  in  the 
proportion  of  4,  5,  6 :  the  firfr  being  called  whole-free,  the 
fecond  half-free,  and  the  laft  unfree  :  fo  that  where  a  whole- 
free  Swedifh  fhip  pays  400  crowns,  a  half-free  one  pays  500, 
and  a  foreign  veiTel  600. 

But,  as  great  as  this  advantage  was,  it  had  but  little  effect, 
'till  the  Englifh  act  of  navigation  bridled  the  Hollanders, 
and  opened  the  intercourfe  between  England  and  Sweden. 
Since  that  time,  their  commerce  has  been  much  augmented, 
as  well  as  ours,  that  way,  and  goods  tranfported  by  both, 
or  either  party,  according  to  the  various  junctures  of  affairs. 
When  Sweden  has  been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  Englifh  fhips 
have  had  the  whole  employ  :  but,  in  time  of  peace,  the  ad- 
vantage is  fo  great  on  the  Swedifh  fide,  and  merchants  fo 
much  encouraged  by  freedom  in  cuftoms,  to  employ  their 
own  fhips,  that  Englifh  bottoms  cannot  be  ufed  in  that 
trade,  but  only  when  Sweden  is  unprovided  with  a  number 
of  fhips  fufficient  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  own  com- 
modities. 

The  general  direction  of  their  trade  belongs  to  the  College 
of  Commerce,  which  confifts  of  the  prefident  of  the  Trca- 
fury,  and  four  councilors,  who  hear  caufes  relating  to  trade, 
and  redrefs  any  diforders  that  happen.     The  bank  at  Stock- 
holm is  of  great  benefit  to  trade,  as  well  in  regard  that  the 
king's  cuftoms  for  that  city  are  paid  there,  as   alfo  that  the 
merchants  commonly  make  payments  to  each  other,   by 
bills  drawn  upon  it ;  which  eafes  them  of  great  trouble  in 
tranfporting  their  money  from  place  to  place,  that   would 
otherwife  be  very  difficult  and  chargeable.     This  bank  is 
well  constituted,  and  in  good  credit,  as  it  has  the  ftates  of 
the  kingdom  for  its  guarantees.     See  our  article  Banking. 
The  intereft  of  England,  in  the  trade  of  Sweden,  may  be 
computed  by  the  neceffity  of  their  commodities  to   us,"  and 
the  vent  of  our's  there.     Their  copper,  iron,  tar,  pitch, 
mafts,  &c.  cannot  be  had  elfewhere,  except  from  America, 
from  whence  fuch  fupplies  may  certainly  be  furnifhed  :  and 
if  fo,  this  confideration  ought,  in  reafon,  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  Swediih  councils,  and  engage  them  to  make  the 
Englifh  trade  with  them  as  eafy  as  pofiible,  left  we  Should, 
in  time,    ceafe  in   the  importation   of  their    commodities. 
As  to  our  exportations  thither,  they  fcarce  amount  to  one 
third  of  what  we  import  from  thence,  and  conlift  chiefly  in 
cloth,  fluffs,    and   other  woollen  manufactures ;    of  which 
there  was  formerly  vended  there,  yearly,  to  the  amount  of 
50,000  1.     Befides  thefe,  tobacco,  Newcaftle  coals,  pewter, 
lead,  tin,  fruits,  and  fugar,  with  feveral  other  of  our  own 
commodities,  are  fold  at  this  market,  as  alfo  good  quantities 
of  herrings  from  Scotland  :  fo  that,  in  all,  we  are  fuppofed 
to  vend   goods  to  about  100,000  1,  a  year  ;  whereof,  if  any 
more  than  6ne  half  be  paid  for,  it  is  extraordinary.     But  the 
making  cloth  in  Sweden  to  fupply  the  army,  &c.  which  had 
formerly  been  endeavoured  without  fuccefs,  being  now  encou- 
raged and  aflifted  by  the  public,  and  undertaken  by  fome 
Scots,  and  others,  has  proved  of  late,  and  does  ftill  prove, 
a  °reat  hinderance  to  the  vent  of  our  cloth  there.     And,  to 
favour  this  undertaking,  Englifh  cloth  is  now  (unlefs  it   be 
fuch  fine  cloths  as  cannot  be  made  there)  clogged  with  fuch 
exceflive  duties,  as  render  the  importation  of  it  impractica- 
ble.    The  undertakers  have  got  workmen  from  Germanv, 
and  fome   from  England  ;  and,  befides  the  German  wool 
they  ufe,  they  receive  great  quantities  from  Scotland  (fup- 
pofed to  be  had  from  England)   without  which   they  cannot 
work.     Yet  as  at  prefent  the  Englifh  trade  in  Sweden  is  of 
the     importance    above    mentioned,    notwithstanding    the 
abatements  aforefaid,  it  is  confiderable,  and  will  be  fo,  while 
their  commodities  continue  to  be  neceffaiy  to  us. 

The  Exchanges  of  Sweden,  or  Stockholm. 

Stockholm 
Gives  *  To  receive  f 

1 -* "•>  t — — * •» 

*  1 5  marks,  cop.  mon.  more  or  lefs,  f  in  France,    1  crown  of  60 fob. 
24  ditto,  idem  in  Holland,  1  rixdol  cur.  mon. 


25  ditto, 
18  ditto, 


idem 
idem 


at  Hamb.     1  rixdollar  banco. 
at  Cadiz,  128  quanos. 


As  Stockholm  negociates  by  exchange  only  with  Amfterdarn 
or  Hamburgh,  the  number  of  days  mufl  be  ftipulated  for  the 
bill  of  exchange  to  run,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  there 
are  no  regulated  days  of  grace. 

Merchants  keep  their  accounts  in  rixdollars,  copper  dollars, 
and  runfticks,  reckoning  32  lunlticks  to  a  copper  dollar,  and 
6  copper  dollars  to  a  rixdollar,  valued  at  3  Polifh  florins,  or 
about  4  s.  6d. —  They  reckon  8  runfticks  to  a  mark,  and  4 
marks  to  a  copper  dollar. — They  have  a  Stiver  dollar,  which 
is  called  the  Swedes  rixdollar  of  Germany,  or  Poland,  worth 
about  2s.  3d.  Sterling.' — In  this  Specie  the  cuftom  of"  all  ex- 
ported goods  muft  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  32  ore. — • 
The  doilar  in  which  the  cuftom  of  all  imported  goods  muft 
be  paid,  is  the  SwediSh  copper-plate  dollars,  which  are  of 
double  the  value  of  the  Stiver  dollar,  viz.  90  groShen,  or  3 
Polifh  gilders,  or  4  s.  6  d.  Sterling;  the  copper-plate  dollar 
they  divide  into  48  ore. 

The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  is  upon  the  mark,  whereof 
20  are  reckoned  to  be  par  with  the  fpecie,  or  rixdollar  banco, 
of  Hamburgh,  and  they  give  24  or  25,  more  or  lefs,  of 
marks,  for  the  faid  rixdollar. 

To  Amfterdarn  they  give  the  fame  for  the  rixdollar  current. 
To  London  they  moitly  exchange  by  the  way  of  Amfterdarn, 
or  Hamburgh,  but  fometimes  exchange  may  be  made  directly 
to  London  ;  and  then,  although  they  do  reckon  20  copper 
dollars  to  be  par  with  20s.  Sterling,  yet  the  courfe  is  fre- 
quently at  28  or  30  of  the  faid  copper  dollars  for  the  pound 
Sterling  ;  but  this  rife  and  fall  happen  according  to  the  courfe 
of  trade. 

SWEDISH  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 

A   fuccindt  History    of    the    Swedish    East-India 
Company. 

It  was  the  ruin  of  the  late  Offend  Eaft-India  company  [fee 
the  articles  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  Ostend 
East-India  Company]  that  gave  birth  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Swedifh  one,  of  which  one  Henry  Koning  was  the 
chief  author,  a  rich  merchant,  and  one  who  had  a  juft  no- 
tion of  the  Eaft-India  commerce.  He  reprefemtd  to  the 
SwediSh  ministry,  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  juncture  to 
undertake  a  defign  of  this  nature  ;  that  there  were  a  multi- 
tude of  places  in  Africa  and  the  Indies  neglected  by  the 
Europeans,  who  had  conflantly  followed  one  the  other,  and 
had  fcarce  ever  undertaken  to  Strike  out  of  the  ordinary 
road  ;  that  befides,  there  were  numbers  of  perfons  who,  by 
the  diffolution  of  the  Imperial  company  of  the  Netherlands, 
were  thrown  out  of  buhnefs,  and,  which  was  worfe,  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  returning  into  their  own  country,  by 
the  Steps  taken  to  hinder  the  Oftend  company  from  carrying 
on  their  trade  ;  that,  confequently,  there  could  be  nothing 
eafier  than  to  procuie'  proper  people  for  carrying  this  com- 
merce on,  and  fixing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  any  hazard,  either  of  lofs  by  trade,  or  oppofition  from 
other  powers. 

This  proportion  being  maturely  confidered,  it  was  refolved 
to  authorize  this  Henry  Koning  to  affociate  fuch  perfons  as 
Should  be  willing  to  contribute  to  his  defign,  and  to  grant 
them  the  following  privileges,  by  virtue  of  a  charter,  dated 
June    14,   1 731.       The  king   thereby    concedes   to  Henry 
Koning  and   his  affociates,    the  liberty   of  navigating  and 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies  for    15  years,  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  iflands  of  Japan,  wherever  they 
Shall  think  proper  or  convenient,  with  this  restriction  only, 
that  they  Shall  not  trade  in  any  port  belonging  to  any  prince 
or  Slate  in  Europe,  without  their  permifiion   firft   had  and 
obtained.     The  Ships  employed  in  this  commerce  Shall  con- 
stantly take  in  their  lading  at  Gottenburgh,  to  which   port 
they  (hall  return,  with  all  the  merchandize  they  bring  home 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fhall  there  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
publickly  fold,  as  foon  as  conveniently  they  can.     The  faid 
Henry   Koning   and    company  Shall  pay  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  during  the  faid   15  years,   100  dalers  per  laft  for 
every  Ship   they  employ,    the  freight  of   fuch  fhips  being 
meafured  before  their  departure  from  Gottenburgh  ;  which 
money  is  to  be  paid  within  fix  months  after   the  Safe  return 
of  the  faid  Ship  from  the  Indies ;  and  they  Shall  likewife  pay 
two  dalers  per  lad,  in  full  fatisfaction  for  the  town  duties. 
The  faid    Henry  Koning  and  company  may  employ,  equip, 
and  arm,  as  many  veflels  as  they  Shall   think  proper,  pro- 
vided that  thofe  veffels  are  built  or   bought   in  Sweden,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  necefiary  for  equipping  and  furnifhing  them, 
be  had  in  the  Swedifh  dominions.     But  in   cafe  this  Should 
be  found  at  any  time  impracticable,  then  the  company   may 
provide  themfelves  with  Ships,  or  whatever  elfe  Shall  be  found 
requifite  for  their  commerce,  wherever  they  Shall  think  fit, 
provided  always  that  they  give   the  preference   to,  and  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  building,  manufactures,  and 
produce  of  Sweden.     The  faid  Ships  Shall  carry   the  SwediSh 
flag,   and  Shall  be  furniShed  with  paffports  under   the  king's 
hand,  and  alfo  from  the  republic  of  Algiers.     The  faid  com- 
pany Shall  be  at  liberty  to  raife  what  fum  they  think  fit,   fojf 
the  carrying  on  iheir  commerce,  by  a  voluntary  fubfeription, 
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of  otherwife,  as  they  think  proper ;  and  fuch  as  (hall  become 
fubfcribers,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  in  their  money  at  the 
times  prefcribed,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  intereft  in  the 
faid  commerce. 

The  company  may  tranfport  what  ordnance  or  fmall  arms 
they  think  proper;  as  alfoSiLVER,  coined  or  uncoined, 
Swedifh  Money  only  excepted;  and  may  likewife  bring 
from  the  Indies  what  kind  of  goods  or  manufactures  they 
think  fit,  without  any  reftriction  whatever.  The  veffels  of 
the  company,  when  freighted  ready  to  fail,  fhall  not  be 
hindered,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  nor  fhall  they,  at 
their  return,  be  impeded  from  entering  into  the  port  to 
which  they  are  configned.  The  goods  of  the  faid  company 
may  be  tranfported  at  their  pleafure,  from  place  to  place 
within  his  Swedifh  Majefty's  dominions,  being  firft  furnifhed 
with  proper  paffports,  without  paying  any  other  duties  than 
thofe  before  ftipulated.  The  captains  of  the  company's  (hips 
fhall  have  the  fame  power  for  maintaining  difcipline  amongft 
their  crews,  as  the  captains  of  the  King's  (hips ;  and,  with 
refpect  to  trade,  they  fhall  conform  to  the  inftruction  given 
by  Henry  Koning  and  company,  provided  always,  thofe  in- 
ftructions  are  not  repugnant  to  the  privileges  granted  by  this 
charter. 

The  feamen  and  foldiers  entering  on  board  the  company's 
fhips  fhall  not  be  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  king's  or 
any  other  fervice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fhall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  company  to  take  into  their  fervice  any  who 
fhall  have  deferted  that  of  the  crown.  The  feamen  and 
foldiers  belonging  to  the  fhips  in  the  company's  fervice, 
and  deferting  from  them,  may  be  apprehended  and  detained, 
but  according  to  the  ufual  forms  of  laws,  and  by  the  hands 
of  the  proper  officers.  The  fhips  belonging  to  the  company 
being  returned,  and  having  landed  the  merchandize  on 
board  them,  the  faid  goods  fhall  be  duty  free,  excepting 
only  a  very  fmall  acknowlegement  to  be  paid  upon  removing 
them. 

The  perfons  acting  under  this  charter  fhall  conftantly  chufe 
out  of  their  number  at  leaft  three  directors,  who  fhall  be  all 
men  of  diftinguifhed  probity  and  known  abilities,  of  which 
the  faid  Henry  Koning  fhall  be  one ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  de- 
mife,  the  members  of  the  company  are  impowered  to  make 
choice  of  another  perfon  in  his  ftead,  provided  always,  that 
thefe  three  directors  fhall  be  natives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  at  leaft  naturalized  Swedes,  Proteftants,  and  refi- 
dent  in  the  king's  dominions,  unlefs  neceffarily  abfent  in 
foreign  parts,  for  the  fervice  of  the  company;  in  which 
cafe,  the  proprietors  may  fubftitute  another  director  at  home. 
The  faid  Henry  Koning,  and  his  affbeiates,  may  make  fuch 
regulations  for  the  management  of  their  commerce  as  they 
fhall  think  proper,  provided  they  be  agreeable  to  this  charter. 
They  fhall  render  a  faithful  account  to  all  the  perfons  inte- 
refted, as  well  of  the  profit  and  lofs,  as  of  the  capital  of  the 
faid  company ;  but  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  difcover  the 
names  of  their  fubfcribers,  or  the  fums  they  fubferibed  ;  nor 
fhall  they  be  obliged  to  produce,  or  fuffer  their  books  to  be 
infpected,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  In  cafe  any  of  the 
directors  fhall  find  that  the  reft  betray  their  fecrets,  or  are 
guilty  of  any  other  fraud  or  mifdemeanor,  they  may  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  juftice  and  reparation,  and,  upon 
due  proof,  fuch  offender  fhall  be  fufpended  from  his  office  of 
director,  and  the  company  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  another 
in  his  room. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the  proprietors  fhall  find  that  the 
faid  Henry  Koning,  and  the  reft  of  the  directors,  betray  their 
truft,  or  are  guilty  of  any  frauds,  they  may  make  the  fame 
application,  and  obtain  the  fame  redrefs.  The  faid  Henry 
Koning,  and  company,  may  employ  what  number  of  fuper- 
cargoes,  officers,  mariners,  or  foldiers,  they  fhall  think  fit, 
either  Swedes  or  foreigners,  who,  on  their  being  fo  employed, 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  if  they  were  born  Swedes ; 
and  the  money  employed,  either  by  natives  or  foreigners,  in 
the  capital  of  this  company,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  any  deten- 
tion or  feizure. 

Such  perfons  as  are  interefted  in,  or  employed  by,  the  com- 
pany, fhall  be  naturalized,  according  to  their  respective  qua- 
lities, upon  their  applying  themfelves  to  the  king  for  that 
purpofe.  The  faid  Henry  Koning,  and  company,  and  fuch 
as  are  authorized  by  them,  in  cafe  they  are  molefted,  ordif- 
turbed  in  their  commerce,  by  any  perfon,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  world  whatever,  fhall  have  full  power  from  his  Majefty 
to  obtain  ample  juftice  and  fatisfaction,  by  all  convenient 
methods,  and  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  oppofe  force  by  force, 
and  to  confider  fuch  difturbers  as  pirates,  and  enemies  to  the 
public  peace. 

His  Majefty  will  grant  them  thefc  powers,  efpecially  in  fuch 
commiffions  as  their  captains  fhall  receive,  and  in  cafe,  not- 
withftanding,  they  fhould  be  attacked,  and  fuffer  any  injury 
or  injuftice  trom  any  nation  whatever,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
this  commerce,  his  Majefty,  upon  due  information  thereof, 
will  grant  them  his  high  protection,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
for  them  fpeedv  and  ample  fatisfaction,  either  by  way  of  re 
prizal,  or  otherwife.  The  reft  of  the  fubjects  of  the  crown 
of  Sweden  are  exprefsly  prohibited  and  forbid  to  engage  in, 
or  interfere  with,  the  trade  of  the  faid  company,  under  pain 


of  his  Majefty's  high  difpleafure,  and  the  confifcation  of  their 
velTels  and  effects.  The  king  promifes  to  alter  or  augment 
thefe  privileges,  upon  application  from  the  company,  as  often, 
and  in  fuch  manner,  as  fhall  be  found  neteffary  for  promoting 
the  trade  to  the  tall-Indies,  and  the  intereft  of  the  perfons 
concerned  therein. 

REMARKS. 

There  were  great  expectations  formed  of  this  company,  for 
various  reafons  ;  firft,  becaule  they  had  all  the  powers  ;Mant<.d 
them  that  they  could  rcafonably  expect -or  difire.  Secondly, 
Becaufe  they  were  not  limited  in  their  capital,  but  allowed 
to  raife  fuch  fums,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  (hall  eft  em 
moft  for  their  benefit.  Thirdly,  From  their  being  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  and 
thereby  running  themfelves  and  their  country  into  difficulties 
and  difputes.  Fourthly,  From  their  having  the  king's  pro- 
tection fecured  to  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  as  might  ferve  to  anfwer  all  good  ends,  without  in- 
volving the  crown  of  Sweden  in  any  controverfies  with  the 
maritime  powers,  or  any  other  of  her  allies.  And,  laflly, 
Becaufe  from  the  nature  of  the  prefent  conftitution  in  Swe- 
den, there  feemed  to  be  as  high  Securities  for  the  properties 
of  fuch  as  interefted  themfelves  in  this  affdr,  as  in  any  other 
country  whatever. 

Thefe  expectations  were  greatly  heightened,  by  the  com- 
pany's meeting  with  no  difturbance  or  oppofition  from  fo- 
reign powers,  who  neither  knowing  who  the  fubfcribers  were, 
or  to  what  their  fubferiptions  amounted,  were  the  lefs  alarm- 
ed by  this  new  company;  and  befides,  feeing  themfelves  fe- 
cure  from  any  apprehenfions  of  their  interfering  with  the 
trade  already  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  found  it  more 
difficult  to  affign  any  rational  caufe  of  complaint ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  company  going  on  very  (lowly  at  the. 
beginning,  and  being  a  long  time  before  they  complected 
their  fubferiptions,  or  prepared  to  fit  out  fhips  for  the  Indies, 
it  was  generally  believed,  both  in  England  and  Holland, 
thit  the  defign  would  come  to  nothing,  and  the  company 
would  vanifh  of  itfelf. 

But  though  the  author  of  this  defign,  M.  Henry  Koning, 
and  his  afiociates,  were  not  hafty  in  equipping  fhips  for  the 
Indies,  yet  they  took  care  to  provide  themfelves  in  every  re- 
fpect with  wfiat  might  be  found  neceffary  for  carrying  on  their 
fcheme  with  fuccefs.  They  built  for  this  purpofe  two  very 
large  and  ftrong  (hips,  one  called  after  the  king,  the  Fre- 
derick, the  other  by  the  name  of  the  queen,  the  Ulrica. 
Thefe  they  furnifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  equally  fit 
for  trade  or  for  defence.  They  made  choice  of  fuch  fuper- 
cargoes  as  had  not  only  eftablifhed  characters  both  for  honefty 
and  abilities,  but  were  likewife  well  verfed  in  the  particular 
bufinefs  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  and  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  trade  to  China.  They  proceeded  with  no 
lefs  caution  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  mariners ;  and 
though  they  fpent  full  two  years  in  making  preparations,  vet 
that  lofs  of  time  was  well  compeniuted,  by  the  exactnefs  with 
which  thofe  preparations  were  made  :  fo  that  at  the  time 
their  fhips  left  the  harbour  of  Gottenburgb,  they  were  as  well 
equipped,  and  in  all  refpects  as  compleatiy  furnifhed  for  an 
Eaft-lndia  voyage,  as  any  that  were  employed  in  that  trade 
by  the  maritime  powers ;  and  the  fame  care  and  diligence 
they  have  ufed  ever  fince  :  fo  that  it  may,  with  great  truth, 
be  laid,  that  as  fcarce  any  company  was  better  eftablifhed 
at  firft,  fo  the  affairs  of  none  have  been  hitherto  better  con- 
ducted. 

Their  firft  voyages,  though  not  attended  with  fo  much  emo- 
lument as  might  have  been  expected,  were,  however,  tole- 
rably fuccefsful ;  and  the  company  eftablilbed  their  factory 
on  the  river  of  Canton  in  China,  with  the  confent  of  the 
Chinefe,  who  were  very  well  pleafed  with  their  new  comers, 
and  well  difpofed  to  favour  and  promote  their  trade ;  fo  that 
they  were  very  foon  on  the  fame  footing  there  with  other 
European  nations.  At  home,  indeed,  they  met  with  fome 
difficulties;  for  the  company  being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a 
great  many  foreigners  in  all  capacities,  for  the  better  carry- 
ing on  of  their  trade,  and  there  being  no  nation  in  Europe 
naturally  more  jealous  of  foreigners  than  the  Swedes,  this 
occafioned  a  great  clamour,  efpecially  among  the  common 
people,  which,  however,  was  in  fome  meafu re  got  over,  by 
publifhing  an  order,  that  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  mariners 
fhould  be,  for  the  future,  natives  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as 
the  execution  of  this  order  was  apparently  attended  with 
great  inconveniencies,  it  convinced  even  the  vulgar  of  their 
miftake,  and  that  the  company  had  done  no  more  than  what 
they  were  warranted  to  do  by  their  charter,  and  what  the 
circumftances  of  their  affairs,  more  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ning, rendered  not  only  expedient,  but  neceffary. 
cilice  that  time,  the  Swedifh  company  have  been  very  re- 
gular, both  in  fitting  out  their  fhips,  and  irr  their  returns, 
which  being  fold  to  foreigners,  have  brought  in  great  fums  of 
money  to  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  inafmuch  as  a  great  put  of 
•  tnis  money  has  been  exported  again,  for  the  carrying  on  this 
trade,  a  new  complaint  has  been  created  thereby,  in  refpidt 
to  the  filver  carried  to  the  Eaft-Indies.     We  need  the  lefs 
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admire  at  this  in  Sweden,  becaufe,  though  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  large,  yet  it  produces  annually  a  confiderable 
balance  in  ready  money,  as  is  known  experimentally  here, 
fince  it  is  certain  that  two-thirds  of  the  trade  we  carry  on 
thither  is  managed  with  Ready  Money  only}  and  it  is 
alfo  pretty  much  the -lame  thing  with  other  nations  who  trade 
thither,  the  French  only  excepted,  who  have  a  ballance  in 
their  favour  from  the  Swedes,  which,  however,  has  gra- 
dually grown  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  they  have  taken 
more  naval  ftores  of  them  of  late  years,  than  they  did  for- 
merly ;  and  as  their  fubfidy  treaties  bring  in  confiderable 
fums  to  Sweden,  or  at  lealt  keep  the  money  there,  that  would 
Otberwife  be  employed  in  difcharging  the  ballance  of  trade  : 
fo  that  the  Swedes  being  ufed  to  fee  great  fums  of  money 
brought  in  by  every  other  branch  of  commerce,  and  being 
not  fo  immediately  acquainted  with  the  profits  arifing  from 
this,  are  the  lefs  difpoled  to  confider  it  as  nationally  advan- 
tageous. 
SWITZERLAND  is  furrounded  by  the  territories  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  :  it  is  feparated  from  other 
countries  by  high  mountains.  Jt  is  divided  into  various  can- 
tons and  free  provinces,  too  well  known  to  need  a  minute 
description  here.  Every  canton,  or  province,  in  fummer  af- 
fords good  pafture  to  the  fheep,  and  in  fome  of  them  there 
are  ploughed  fields.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  cantons,  ef- 
pecially  that  of  Bern,  the  largeft  and  moil  confiderable,  is  a 
plain  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  corn.  The  largeft  ri- 
vers in  Europe  have  their  fource  from  thefe  mountains,  par- 
ticularly the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  the  Rufs,  and 
the  Inn  j  and  there  are  many  extenlive  lakes,  as  thofe  of 
Conftance  and  Geneva :  here  are  alfo  abundance  of  fine 
woods,  efpecially  of  pine  and  fir-trees.  The  foil  produces 
fome  corn  and  wine,  though  not  in  great  quantity,  and  the 
fruits  ef  the  earth  are  frequently  deflroyed  by  ftorms  or  cold 
rains.  They  abound  mod  in  cattle,  wherein  they  carry  on 
no  inconfiderable  trade  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and 
their  lakes  abound  with  plenty  of  fifh. 

A  flourifhing  trade  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  country  fituate 
like  this,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fea,  and  among  mountains, 
paffable  only  by  mules,  without  native  commodities  fufficient 
to  export,  and  without  any  peculiar  genius  in  the  natives  to 
erect  manufactures.  However,  the  towns  of  Zurich,  Bafil, 
Schaffhaufen,  Geneva,  and  St  Gall,  carry  on  a  pretty  ge- 
neral traffic  ;  the  firft  and  laft  of  which  have  fome  manufac- 
tures :  and  Bafil  and  Schaffhaufen,  being  fituate  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire,  are  convenient  magazines  for  merchan- 
dize to  be  exchanged  between  France,  Italy,  and  Germany; 
which  trades  bring  employment  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  fome  confiderable  merchants. 
The  Switzers  not  having  3  competency  of  wine  or  corn  with- 
in themfeives,  are  fupphed  with  both  from  the  Milanefe,  and 
the  circle  of  Swabia  ;  and  the  Tirol,  Franche  Comte,  and 
Bavaria,  fupply  them  with  fait.  The  fovereign  of  each  can- 
ton is  the  general  fait- merchant,  and  profits  by  retailing  it. — 
Their  neceffaries  for  apparel  and  furniture  come  likewife  from 
abroad. — They  make,  indeed,  fome  coarfe  fluffs  for  cloathing 
their  peafants,  but  their  other  people  are  generally  cloathed 
with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  Specie,  either  of 
gold  or  filver,  is  very  fcarce  in  the  circulation  of  their  com- 
merce, from  its  being  locked  up  in  thofe  cantons  that  have 


a  public  treTury,  and  for  want  of  proper  occafion3  to  place 
it  at  intereft  on  good  fecurity  ;  which  induces  monied  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  public  treafuries,  to  put  it  into  foreign 
funds  for  intereft  fake.— In  confequence  of  their  fituation 
and  circumftances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ballance  of 
trade  is  againft  thefe  people  ;  which  has  put  them  under  the 
neceffity  of  preventing  the  confumption  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, by  fumpttiary  laws,  which  prevent  the  wear  of  jewels, 
gold  and  filver,  filk,  thread,  lace,  and  what  is  coftly  in  ap- 
parel ;  yet  thefe  meafures  prove  no  effectual  remedy  againft 
their  exportation  of  fpecie :  nor  can  any  effectual  remedy  be 
found  for  this,  but  by  eftablifhing  manufactuies,  which  was 
attempted  by  numbers  of  French  Proteftants,  who  formerly 
retired  hither  from  perfection  ;  but,  for  want  of  due  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  and  even  toleration  by  the  native 
citizens,  who  were  weak  enough  not  to  fuffer  foreigners  to 
exercife  their  trade  in  any  of  their  capital  cities,  they  were 
forced  to  carry  their  arts  and  trades  to  other  countries  I  and 
they  being  but  very  mean  workmen  themfeives,  there  is  little 
hopes,  from  this  miftaken  policy,  of  feeing  any  confiderable 
manufactures  flourifh  in  thefe  cantons.  So  ridiculoully  ob- 
ftinate  are  thefe  people  to  their  trading  interefts,  that  the 
poor  nobility  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  may  not  engage  iri 
trade  without  degrading  themfeives.  See  the  aftonifliing  foliy 
hereof,  under  our  articles  Commerce,  France,  Arti- 
ficers, and  Manufacturers. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  St  Gall. 

Ufances,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  h 
reckoned  at  14  days  after  fight.  The  days  of  grace  are  not 
regulated  there,  bills  of  exchange,  according  to  rigour,  be- 
ing payable  24  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  ufance. 
Some  traders  keep  their  accounts  in  florins,  kruitzers,  and 
fenings,  money  of  St  Gall  ;  or  in  florins,  kruitzers,  and 
fenings,  money  of  the  empire.  The  florin  is  60  kruitzers, 
and  the  kruitzer  4  fenings.  The  effective  rixdollar  is  102 
kruitzers,  money  of  St  Gall  5  the  crown  of  the  empire  is  2 
florins,  money  of  the  empire,  or  106  kruitzers,  money  of 
St  Gall.  The  money  of  St  Gall  is  regulated,  at  prefent,  at 
ic6  kruitzers.  In  this  money  they  exchange  on  the  follow- 
ing places : 


St  Gall 


Gives  * 


To  receive  i 


*58  kruitz.  moreorlefs, 
103  ditto,         idem, 


85  ditto, 
no  ditto, 
82  ditto, 
20  ditto, 
96  ditto, 
85  florins, 
7  I  ditto, 
15  kruitz. 
85  florins, 
156  ditto, 
82  ditto, 


idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 


fat  Pans, 
at  Amfter. 
at  Auguft. 
at  Bolzan. 
at  Frankf. 
at  Genoa, 
at  Geneva, 
at  Leipfic, 
at  London, 
at  Milan, 
at  Nurem. 
at  Venice, 
at  Vienna, 


1  crowd  of  60  fols. 

I  rixdollar  banco. 
100  florins  cur.  money; 
100  ditto  of  exchange^ 
1 00  ditto. 

1  livre  banco; 

I  crown  of  60  fols. 
100  florins  cur.  money* 

1  pound  fterling. 

1  livre  cur.  money. 
100  florins  ditto. 
100  ducats  banco. 
100  florins  cur.  money 


Of  the   PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   of  the  CUSTO  M-H  OUSE3 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  R. 


s  A  I  L-C  LOTH. 

"^  AIL-CLOTH,  Britifh-made,  the  Bounty   and  Re- 

^  gulations  thereon. 

Britifh-made,  for  which  bounty  has  been  given  on  ex- 
portation, afterwards  relanded,  is  forfeited  ;  and  every  per- 
fon concerned  in  bringing  back,  or  relanding  the  fame,  for- 
feits 2  s.  for  every  ell.  12  Ann.  c.  16.  $.  3.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  18.  §.  6.  " 

— —  Every  (hip  or  veffel  built  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  Ma- 
jefty's  plantations  in  America,  upon  her  being  firft  navigated, 
is  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  complete  fet  of  new  Sails  of 
Sail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  which 
fhall,  bona  fide,  belong  to  fuch  fhip,  on  forfeiture  of  50I. 
by  the  matter  thereof.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §.  4  and  19. — 
c.  27.  §.  n  and  24. — c.  52.  §.  3  and  26.— c.  32.  §.  3. 
Every  manufacturer  m<jft  affix  or  imprefs  a  itamp,  con- 
taining his  name  and  place  of  abode,  on  every  piece  of  fail- 
cloth  made  by  him.    9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §.  3. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  or  work  up 

into  fails,  any  piece  of  Britifh  fail-cloth,  without  being  so 
stamped,  and  be  convicted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  a  cre- 
dible witnefs,  before  one  or  more  juflices  of  the  peace  of  the 
VOL.  II. 


county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  he  is  to  for- 
feit 10 1.  for  every  piece.    9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §.  3. 

Any  perfon   wilfully  cutting  off,  or  obliterating  fuch 

ftamp,  or  ufing  a  ftamp  containing  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  any  other  perfon,  is  upon  conviction  to  forfeit  5I. 
for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the 
offender's  goods,  by  warrant  from  two  or  more  juftices,  to 
be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §.  3. 
Or  canvas,  foreign  made,  ufually  entered  as  Holland- 
duck  or  vitery  canvas,  fit  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  making 
fails,  upon  importation  thereof  into  Great-Britain,  to  be 
ftamped  at  landing  by  a  ftamp,  to  be  provided  by  the  com- 
miftioners  of  the  cuftoms,  of  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped 
in  red-lead,  mixed  with  linfeed-oil  well  boiled,  exprefling 
the  place  and  port  where  they  are  entered.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
§.  5,  6.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 
— —  For  counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  or  the  impreffion,  or 
knowingly  felling  any  foreign  fail-cloth  with  a  counterfeit 
ftamp,  the  penalty  is  50 1.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  6.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

No  perfon  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  Majefty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  may  make  into  fails  or  tarpawlins  any 
foreign  fail-cloth  or  canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture 
10  K  thereof ; 
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thereof;  and  the  perfon  fo  offending,  on  conviction  thereof  I 
by  the  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs  before  a  juftice  of  ihe  peace 
of  the  county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  is  to 
forfeit  50  1.  for  every  fail  or  tarpawling,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
informer  ;  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  and  fale  of  his  goods,  by 
a  warrant  from  two  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
&c.  where  the  offence  is  committed  ;  and  for  want  of  fuch 
diftrefs,  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  untill 
hepaysthe  penalty.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  7.  and  26  Geo.  II. 

c  32.  §•  3- 

— —  Anv  perfon  making  up  foreign  fail-cloth  or  canvas 
into  fails,  muft  place  the  ftamps  on  the  after  fide  of  fuch 
fails,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  number  of  ftamps  may 
appear  proportionable  to  the  number  of  bolts  or  pieces  in 
each  fail,  on  forfeiture  of  fuch  fails,  and  10 1.  for  every 
offence.   19  Geo.  II.    c.  27.  §.  8.   and  26.  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

§•3- 

No  perfon   may  alter  or  mend  a  fail  of  foreign  fail- 

cloth  or  canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture  of  20 1. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  9.   and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

Every  fail-maker,  or  other  perfon  in   Great-Britain, 

or  his  Majefty's  plantations  in  America,  muft  imprefs,  on 
every  new  fail  he  makes,  a  ftamp  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
dipped  in  lamp-black  mixed  with  linfeed  oil  well  boiled, 
containing  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  plain  and  diftindt 
letters  and  words  at  length,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  often 
pound  for  every  new  fail  delivered  to  any  captain  or  mafter 
of  a  veflel  without  fuch  ftamp.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  10. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

Sail  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  imported  into 

Great-Britain,  (during  the  continuance  of  a  bounty  on  ex- 
portation granted  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
19  Geo.  II.)  is  fubjtct  to  a  new  duty.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.  1,  3. 

No  canvas  or  fail-cloth  may  be  imported  from  Ireland, 

but  in  whole  and  entire  bolts  or  pieces ;  and  if  the  loops 
or  double  threads  of  the  bolts  (which  are  directed  to  be  part 
of  the  warp  in  the  middle  of  that  end  of  the  web,  which  is 
laft  in  weaving)  are  cut  off;  or  if  the  bolts  have  a  ftamp 
importing  the  payment  of  either  of  the  bounties,  they 
{ball  be  deemed  to  have  received  the  bounty.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §•  2. 

If  any  difpute  arifes  about  the  duty,  which  ought  to  be 

paid,  fuch  duty  is  to  be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as  upon  goods  fubjedt 
to  pavment  of  duty  ad  valorem.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  5. 

Upon  the  the  importation  of  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  from 

Ireland,  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  open,  view, 
and  examine  the  fame ;  and  if  it  appears,  that  the  faid 
bounty  has  been  paid,  and  no  regular  entry  made  at  impor- 
tation, the  canvas  or  fail-cloth  fo  omitted  to  be  entered 
fha'l  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  4. 

With  Regard  to  Sails. 

Sails. —  Every  mafter  of  a  veffel,  belonging  to  any  of  his 
Majefty's  fubjedts,  navigated  with,  or  having  on  board,  any 
foreign-made  fails,  is,  at  the  time  of  reporting  his  fhip,  to 
make  an  entry  and  report  upon  oath  of  every  fuch  fail,  and, 
before  the  fhip  is  cleared,  to  pay  for  them  the  fame  duty  as 
by  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  is  laid  upon  foreign- made  fails  imported 
by  way  of  merchandize,  on  forfeiture  of  the  fails  to  his 
Majefty,  and  50I.  for  every  offence  by  the  mafter;  and 
fuch  fails  are  to  be  ftamped  at  the  port  of  entry,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  foreign  fail-cloth.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
§.  1,  2.  and  26  Geo.  II.  32.  §.  3. 

But  if  the  mafter,  before  the  fhip  is  cleared,  de- 
clares his  intention  of  not  paying  the  duty,  and  delivers 
up  the  fails  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  fails  only 
are  to  be  forfeited.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  3.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.3. 

, No  captain  of   a   fhip  coming  from   the    Eaft-Indies 

liable  to  this  duty  or  forfeiture  for  any  foreign-made  fails, 
bona  fide,  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
§.  4.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

Pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures   by  this   act  (not 

otherwife  directed  and  applied)  may  be  profecuted  in  any  of 
his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  in  Great- Britain,  or  fuch  of 
his  Majefty's  plantations  in  America  where  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  one  moiety  to  his  Majefty,  the  other  to  the 
profecutor.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.  3. 

With  Regard  to  Salt. 


Salt — Ships  laden  with  fait,  hovering  on  the  coaft,  and  not 
proceeding  directly  to  fome  port,  may  be  compelled,  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties,  to  come  into  port  ; 
officers  to  continue  on  board  till  ttuj  fait  is  unlden,  or  th< 
{hip  departs  for  her  intended  voyage  ;  neglecting  to  entei 
and  unlade  the  fait,  or  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  20  days, 
the  fait  fotfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  ol  the 
mafter.     1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  7.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1. 


Except  P' 


Officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait   duties  may  fearch  any 

veffel  lying  in  port,  or  riding  on  the  fea  coafts ;  and  if  an; 
fait,  not  duly  entered,  be  found  on  board  any  veffel  in 
which  it  was  not  imported,  it  is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  and 
the  mafter  is  fubject:  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as 
if  it  had  been  landed  without  entry.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  22. 

Officers   obftrudted,  every  offender    is  to  forfeit  40 1. 

5  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  §.  22. 

Negledting  or  refufing  toenteror  unlade  fait  for  thefpace 

of  20  days  after  a  fhip  is  come  into  port,  or  within  that 
time  to  depart  and  proceed  regularly  on  her  voyage  to  fome 
other  place  (unlefs  permitted  to  make  longer  flay  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  fait  on  board  is  forfeited, 
and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the  mafter.  1  Ann. 
c.  21.  §.  7. 

Imported  in  fhips   under   40  tons,  or  otherwife  than 

in  bulk  (except  for  the  fhip's  provifions)  forfeited,  and 
double  the  value.  1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.8.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  §.  i. 

Of  the  produce  or    manufacture  of  Great-Britain  or 

Ireland,  or  other  fait  coming  from  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  may  not  be  imported,  or  brought  into  any  port  or 
place  of  Great-Britain,  nor  taken  out  of  any  fhip  or  veffel, 
nor  put  on  fbore  within  any  of  the  faid  ports  or  places, 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the  veffel,  and  all 
her  tackle  and  apparel.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  1.  and 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  2. 

. Perfons  delivering,  conveying  or  aflifting,  forfeit  20 1. 

each,  or  fix  months  imprisonment.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  1. 
and  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  2. 

— —  Such  fait  may  be  feized  within  two  months  ;  and  if 
not  claimed  within  20  days,  and  fecurity  given  for  the  va- 
lue, the  fait  and  fhip  are  to  be  fold  to  the  Deft  advantage. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  2. 

salt  (from  Ireland  or  other  foreign  parts)  taken  in  for 
the  neceffary  provilion  of  the  fhip,  or  for  curing 
fifh,  which  may  be  landed ;  but  e  try  thereof  muft 
be  made  within  10  days  after  coming  into  port,  and 
the  duties  paid  or  fecured  before  landing,  upon  for- 
feiture, and  double  the  value.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14, 
§.6.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  18. 

Salt  regularly  entered  and  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  fhip  forced  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
&c.  in  which  cafe  the  fait  may  be  landed  within  20 
days  after  coming  in,  provided  the  duties  be  again 
paid  down  (before  relanding)  for  the  whole  quantity 
of  fait  entered  for  exportation.  2  and  3  Ann. 
|c.  14-  §•  4- 

Carried  coaftwife  by  certificate.    2  and  3  Ann. 

c.  14.  §.  3. 

Taken  in  by  fifhermen  to  cure  fifh  at    fea,  up- 

Exceptlon  oath  before  the  falt-officer,  that  it  was  taken  on 
[board  from  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  mentioning 
(the  place,  and  not  out  of  any  veffel  at  fea.  2  and  3 
Unn.  c.  14.  §.  5. 

Imported  from  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and   Alder- 

ney,  liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  any  other  foreign  fait. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  11. 

From  Ireland,  or   other  foreign  parts,  though  taken 

on  board  for  neceffary  provifion  for  the  fhip,  or  for  curing 
fifh,  not  entered  within  ten  days  after  coming  into  port, 
and  before  the  landing,  &c.  is  forfeited,  with  double  the 
value  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  or  the  owner  of  the  fait. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  6.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  18. 

Foreign,  landed  before  entry,  and  the  excife  duty  be 

fatisfied,  or  without  a  warrant  from  the  collector,  or  of- 
ficer appointed  for  the  duty  on  fait,  is  forfeited,  or  the  va- 
lue thereof,  and  10s.  per  bufhel ;  and  every  perfon  con- 
cerned is  to  forfeit  100 1.  5  and  6  W.  III.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  5 
Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  24.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  6.  and 
5.  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26.  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 
— — —  The  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  fuch  fait  is  found  are 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  as  if  they  had  been  the  impor- 
ters, unlefs  they  make  it  appear  from  whom  they  had  it. 
I  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  3. 

Imbezzled  after  importation,  and   before  ware-houfe- 

ing,  the  forfeiture  is  20  s.  for  every  bufhel  of  84  lb, 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §•  4.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §    I. 

Cellared  and  locked  up,  may  not  be  removed  without 

a  warrant  or  permit  for  the  conveyance,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  befides  10s.  per  bufhel,  and  20 1.  for  every  fuch 
offence  to  be  recoveied  of  the  importer,  and  of  every  per- 
fon concerned  in  the  removal.    5  Ann.  c.  29.  §  2. 

Impo'ters  to  be  charged  with  the  full  quantity  of  fait 

cellared,  though  upon  clearing  fuch  cellar  or  warehoufe 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  deficiency.    5  Ann.  c.  29.  §.  17. 

At   the  end  of  every   fifhing  feafon,  the  officer  is  to 

tkt  an  account  of  the  fait  remaining,  which  muft  be  forth- 
with locked  up  as  before;  and  the  p  oprietors  are  to  deliver 
them  an  account,  upon  oath,  of  the  quantity  of  fifh  exported 

(confirmed 
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(confirmed  by  a  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  ex- 
portation) or  of  the  red  or  white  herrings  entered  for  horn* 
confumption,  on  which  the  faid  fatt  had  been  ufed.  But 
as  to  white  herrings  fent  to  foreign  markets,  immediately 
fent  from  fea,  without  being  bruught  into  port  by  the  Society 
of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery,  the  quantity  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  oath  of  the  Society's  fuperintendant  before  a  juftict 
of  the  peace,  or  officer  of  the  falc  duties ;  and  a  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  their  fecretary  and  accountant,  either 
that  it  appears  by  the  letters  or  accounts  from  their  corre- 
spondents or  agents,  to  whom  fuch  fifh  werecoofigned,  that 
they  have  come  to  their  hands,  or  that  fuch  fifh  have  been 
loft  at  fea.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  1.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  3. 
10  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  §.  3,  6.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1. 
and  26  Geo.  c.  3.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  5,  6. 

But  if  delivered  over  by  the  proprietors  to  anv  other 

perfons  for  the  curing  of  fifh,  it  mult  be  Co  expreffed  in  his 
accounts,  and  made  appear  by  oath  or  otherwife,  that  it  was 
fo  ufed,  upon  forfeiture  of  50  I.  and  the  perfons  to  whom 
delivered  muft,  upon  oath  likewife^  give  an  account  of  the 
fait  by  them  uled  in  the  curing  of  fifh  exported  ;  con- 
firmed by  the  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  expor- 
tation. 5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  1.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  10.  and 
Ii  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  41.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

— —  Such  fait  not  fo  accounted  for  within  3  months  after 
the  expiration  of  each  year,  the  forfeiture  is  10  s.  per  bufhel. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  I.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  10.  and  11 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  41.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Such  fait  as  cannot  be  accounted  for,  having  been  fold, 

given  away,  or  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  the  proprietor, 
or  the  perfons  to  whom  delivered,  and  the  buyer,  are  each 
of  them  to  forfeit  20s.  per  bufhel ;  i^d  to  the  ufeof  his 
Majefty,  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer  or  fuer. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  2,6 
Geo.  II   c.  3.  §.  I. 

In  default  of  payment  within  14  days,    if    fufficient 

effects  cannot  be  found,  the  offenders  muft  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months.  5  Geo.  I.  c  .18.  §.  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

_ —  Fifh  cured  with  fait,  delivered  out  of  warehoufes,  not 
exported  while  good  and  merchantable,  may  be  dcftroyed  in 
the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  his  certificate  thereof  accepted 
inftead  of  that  for  exportation.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  4. 
— —  Foreign  fait  from  Scotland  into  England,  and  all  fait 
brought  coaftwife  —  May  not  be  delivered,  nor  a  warrant 
granted  for  the  landing,  tiil  certificate  of  the  true  quantity 
on  board,  figned  by  the  cuftom  and  fait  officers  of  the  load- 
ing-port, be  produced  to  the  falt-officer  of  the  delivering- 
port,  and  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-officer  by  the  maf- 
ter,  mate  or  boatfwam,  that  to  his  knowlege  there  has  not 
been  taken  on  board  any  fait  fince  he  came  from  fuch  port, 
upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  10  s.  per  bufhel. 
5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  9.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44. 
§.  12.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  20.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Part  only  of  fuch  fjlt  landed,  and  the  fhip  proceeding 

with  the  remainder,  the  quantity  delivered  muft  be  certified 
by  the  officers,  on  the  back  on  the  cocket,  tranfire  or  other 
warrant,  or  elfe  by  a  feparate  certificate  under  the  hand  and 
feal  of  the  officers.  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  9.  and  9 
and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  12.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  20. 
and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Office, s  at  the  delivering  port  may  demand  a  fight  of 

the  permit  and  cocket,  and  are  to  weigh  the  fait  upon  un- 
lading ;  and  if  found  to  be  more  in  weight  than  expreffed 
in  fuch  permit  and  cocket,  the  furplufage  is  forfeited.  10 
and  11  W.  III.  c.  22.  §.  12,  13.  and  5  Geo.  1.  c.  18. 
§.  21.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Mailers  refufing  to  fhew  the   permit   and  cocket,  the 

fait  may  be  feized  and  detained  ;  and  if  not  produced  with- 
in four  days,  the  fait  is  forfeited.  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  22. 
§.  12,  13.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  21.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  §.  I.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

For  which  the  duties  have  been  drawn  back,  fraudu- 
lently relanded,  without  entry  and  repayment  of  the  duties  ; 
the  offender  is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  thereof,  and  10  s. 
per  bufhel,  and  to  be  fubjedt  to  fuch  other  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, as  in  cafe  of  foreign  fait  illegally  landed.  5  and  6 
W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  20.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44. 
§.  27.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  3.  §.  1. 

Landed  in    Ireland,  not  to    have  any  drawback,  un- 

lefs  entered  outwards  for  fome  port  in  Ireland.  5  Ann.  c.  29. 
§.  13.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Shipped  for  Ireland  —  Debentures  not  to  be  made  out, 

nor  draw-backs  allowed,  till  a  certificate,  under  the  hand 
of  the  collector  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  of  the  particular 
quantity  there  landed,  be  produced  ;  the  draw-back  may 
not  be  allowed  for  any  more  than  fuch  quantity.  1  Ann. 
c.  21.  §.  11.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
c.3.  §.  1. 


f The  allowances  for   wafte;  being  four  bu- 

Except  <  fll<"'3  (or  cvery  4°  bufne's  °f  wnite  falt>  and  twd 
J  bulbils  for  every  40  bufhels  of  rock  fait,  5  Ann; 
Lc  29.  §.  14. 

Shipped  for  Ireland,  arid  loft  at  fea  by  finking  Of  the 


fhip,  or  taken  by  enemies;  upon  due  proof  made  within 
two  years;  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible  witneffes  before  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  quarter-feflions,  and  their 
certificate  thereof  produced,  the  draw-back  may  beallowedi 
or  the  fecurity  vacated.  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  11.  and 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1.  and 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  7. 

— — -  After  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c.  in  order  to 
be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  may  not  be  taken  out,  unlefs 
to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  it  is  to  be  exported  ;  nor 
landed  in  Great- Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  a  falt- 
officer,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  boat,  &c.  goods,  and  20  I. 
by  every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonment. 
5  Geo.  It  c.  18.  §.  23.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 
— *—  Ships  laden  with  fait  to  be  exported,  drove  into  port 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  neceffity,  falt- 
officers  may  go  and  remain  on  board  till  the  fait  be  re-en- 
tered, or  the  fhips  proceed  on  their  voyages.  1  Ann.  c.  21. 
§.  12.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  4.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6; 
§.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Such  fait  may  be  relanded,  within  20  days,  upon  due 

entry  and  repayment  of  the  duty  for  the  whole  quantity  en- 
tered outwards.  1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  12.  and  2  and  3  Ann. 
c.  14;  §.  4.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  II; 
c.  3.  §.  1. 

Refufing   officers  to  come   on   board,    penalty    20 1. 

1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  12.  2  and  3  of  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  4.  5  Geo. 
II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Unladen   before   due   entry,    or  repayment  of  duty 

forfeited,  with  the  whole  cargo  remaining  on  board.  1  Ann; 
c.  21.  §.  12.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  4.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  §.  1.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  3.    §.  1. 

Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife  — 

The  particular  quantity  muft  be  expreffed  in  the  o  cket, 
which  muft  be  figned  by  the  falt-officer,  and  given  withouc 
fee  or  delay ;  and  if  the  fhip  puts  into  any  port  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  and  fait  duty  may  de- 
mand a  fight  thereof;  and  upon  oath  made  before  the  col- 
lector or  cuftomer,  that  they  have  jult  caufe  to  fufpect  that 
there  is  lefs  on  board  than  expreffed  in  fuch  cocket,  the  fait 
may  be  weighed.     1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  13. 

If,  upon  weighing,    a  deficiency   be   found,    after  a 

reafonable  allowance  made  for  wafte,  &c.  the  remainder  is 
forfeited.  1  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  13. 

Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be   carried  coaftwife— 

Perifhing  by  the  finking  of  the  fhip  before  gone  out  of  port, 
and  before  the  exporter  is  entitled  to  the  drawback  ;  upon 
proof  of  fuch  lofs  before  ths  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  ge- 
neral quarter-feflions,  they  are  to  grant  the  exporter  or 
proprietor  a  certificate  thereof;  which  being  produced  to 
the  officers,  they  are  to  permit  the  like  quantity,  therein 
mentioned,  to  be  bought,  without  payment  of  any  duty 
of  excife.    2  and  3  Ann.    c.  14.    §.  10. 

Or  fuch  fait  loft,  in  carrying  down   the    river  to   be 

fhipped  for  exportation,  or  loft  after  it  is  fo  fhipped,  and  before 
the  exporter  is  entitled  to  a  debenture,  and  proof  thereof 
made  as  above,  the  certificate  fhall  be  applied  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  duties  on  fait  to  difcharge  and  vacate  the  fe- 
curity given  for  the  duty  of  fo  much  as  appears  thereby  to 
be  loft.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  6. 

Not  to  be  fhipped  in  order   to  be  fent  coaftwife   by  a 

retailer  or  Shopkeeper,  till  it  be  made  appear,  by  oath  or 
otherwife,  before  the  officers,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid, 
or  fecured  to  be  paid,  or  that  it  was  bought  of  fome  other 
retailer,  or  Shopkeeper,  that  had  paid  the  duty.  5  and  6  VV. 
and  M.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  1 1.  and 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §,  1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Upon  re  Shipping  from  any  boat,  &c.  on    board  any 

fhip,  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  the  mafter  of  the  boat,  &c. 
muft,  before  any  difpatches  be  granted,  make  oath  before 
the  falt-officer,  that  it  is  truly  re-Shipped,  and  not  augmented 
or  diminished,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  10s. 
per  bufhel.  5  Geo,  I.  c.  18.  §.  25.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

— —  Belonging  to  BritiSh  Subjects  that  have  paid  the  duty, 
perifhed  or  loft  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  or  fhipped 
coaftwife,  and  loft  at  Sea  by  ftorms,  &c.  upon  proof  of 
fuch  lofs,  and  that  it  was  not  occafioned  by  leakage  or  neg- 
ligence, made  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  credible  wit- 
neffes (whereof  the  mafter  or  mate  to  be  one)  before  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  quarter-feflions,  they  are 
to  grant  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof  being  made  ;  which  be- 
ing produced  to  any  of  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the 
duty  upon  fait,  he  is  to  permit  the  like  quantity  to  be  bought 
free  of  excife.  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  21.  and  9  and 
10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  28.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  18. 
and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  n.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

— —  Imported* 
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— — Imported,  not  of  the  product  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  charged  accordingly.    5  &  6  W.  &  M. 

c.  7.  §.  13. 

Exported  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  en- 
titled to  the  drawback.  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  9. 
Any  fait- maker,  importer  of  fait,  or  any  refiner  or  pro- 
prietor of  rock- fait,  refilling,  upon  due  requeft  or  demand 
made  by  the  fait  officer,  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  night  in 
the  prefence  of  a  conftable  or  other  lawful  officer  of  the  peace, 
to  permit  fuch  officer  to  enter  his  works,  warehoufes,  or 
other  places,  by  him  made  ufe  of  for  making,  laying,  re- 
fining, or  keeping  of  fait,  is  to  forfeit  40 1.  lor  every  fuch 
offence.    1  Ann.  c.  21.   §.2. 

Rock  fait,  falt-rock,  or  refined  fait,  exported  to  parts 

beyond  the  leas — The  exporter  to  be  paid  by  the  falt-officer, 
for  every  bufhel  of  rock-falt,  or  falt-rock,  after  the  rate  of 
65  lb.  to  the  bufhel,  and  refined  fait  after  the  rate  of  56  lb. 
to  the  bufhel ;  all  the  duties  which  have  been  paid  for  the 
fame,  within  two  days  after  demand,  on  a  debenture  to  be 
prepared  by  the  collector  of  the  cuiloms,  verified  by  the 
fearcher,  as  to  his  quantity  fhipped  ;  the  oath  of  the  exporter, 
or  his  agent,  being  firft  taken,  that  the  duties  were  paid,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  exported  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  reianded 
in  Great-Britain  ;  which  debenture  is  to  be  given  without 
fee  or  reward.  10  &  n  W.  III.  c.  22.  §.7.  &  1  Ann. 
c.  21.  §.  9. 

Rock  or  white- fait  not  to  be  {hipped  on  board  any  vef- 

fel  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  without  being 
firft  weighed  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the  commiffioners 
of  excifefand  a  permit  or  certificate  of  the  quantity  obtained, 
upon  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  fait,  and  10s.  per  bufhel, 
unlefs  the  officer  refufes,  or  does  not  attend  to  weigh  it,  or 
refufe  a  permit  or  certificate  when  weighed.  10  &  11  W. 
III.  c  22.  §.  10,  II. 

The  officer  refufing  fuch  permit  (which  is  to  be  given  gra- 
tis) is  to  forfeit  5  1.  to  the  perfon  grieved.  10&11W.  111. 
C.  22.    §.   10,   II. 

Carried  coaftwife  by  cocket  or  tranfire  twenty  miles  by  fea 
or  more  ;  or  from  the  port  of  Great- Yarmouth  to  Loftoff 
or  Southwold-bay,  although  to  a  member  or  creek  of  the 
port  where  it  is  firft  fhipped  off,  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  wafte  is  three  bufhels  for  every  40  bufhels  of  white  fait, 
and  one  bufhel  and  a  half  for  every  40  bufhels  of  rock-falt. 

5  Ann.  c  29.  §.4.    &  6  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  1. 

The  allowance  to  be  made  but  once,  though  the  fait 

fhould  be  carried  coaftwife  from  feveral  ports,  or  members 
of  ports.    5  Ann.  c.  29.  §.4.     &  6  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  I. 

Foreign,  or  Englifh,  rock  or  refined  fait — The  exporter 

to  have  no  greater  allowance  on  prompt  payment,  and  for 
wafte,  and  upon  exportation  of  the  fame,  than  what  was 
paid  or  fecured  for  the  duty  at  firft.     5  Ann.    c.  29.  §.  16. 

6  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  5.    &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  1. 

Englifh  to  have  9  months,  and  rock-falt   12   months, 

for  payment  of  excife.     5  Ann.  c.  29.  §.  5. 

, Scots — imported   into  England,    to  pay   2S.    4d.    per 

bufhel,  during  the  continuance  of  2s.  4d.  per  bufhel  on  Eng- 
lifh fait,  impofed  by  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  4.    &  5  Ann.  c.  8. 

art.  8. 

And  during  the  faid  time,  no  fait  may  be  brought  from 

Scotland  to  England  by  land  in  any  manner,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  with  the  cattle  and  carriages,  and  20s.  per  bufhel,  to 
be  recovered  of  the  carrier  or  owner ;  and  the  perfon  carrying 
the  fame  to  be  imprifoned  by  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace  for 
fix  months,  and  until  the  penalty  be  paid.  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  8. 


The  Business  of  the  Customs, 

With  regard  to  Seizures  and  Forfeitures  of  mips — for 
the  feveral  caufes  thereof,  follows,  under  the  following  ar- 
ticle, Ships. 

Seizures — of  (hips  and  goods  as  forfeited,  for  unlawful  im- 
portation and  exportation,  or  for  non-payment  of  duties, 
may  be  made  only  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfons  au- 
thorized by  warrant  from  the  treafury,  or  by  fpecial  com- 
miffion  under  his  Majefty's  great  or  privy-feal ;  and  if  made 
by  any  other  perfons,  they  are  void.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

§•  I5« 

„  .      ,    f  Alamodes,  arrack,  brandy,  cattle,  fifh, 

-.-Except  in  the  \ds  inward  Ireland,  plantations, 
flolowing  cafes,  viz.  £  ^qq1 

Officers  making  collufive  feizures  of  foreign  goods,  in 

order  to  evade  the  duties,  are  to  forfeit  500  1.  and  be  render- 
ed incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty  ;  and  the  importers  or 
owners  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.   5  Geo.  I. 

c.  11.   §•  24. 

Officers  or  proprietors  difcovering  their  offences  to  the 

commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  within  two  month',  (o  as  to 
convict  their  accomplices,  are  to  be  acquitted.    5   Geo.   I. 

c.  II.  §•    25. 

Other  perfons  fo  difcovering,  within  three  months,  are 

to  have  half  of  his  Majefty's  (hare.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  §.  26. 

Not  profecuted  to  effect  for  the   bringing  of  them  to 

trial  and  condemnation,  by  the  ftrizer  or  informer,  msy  be 
fcized  or  informed  againft,  or  an  action  brought  by  way  of 
•levenerunt,  by  any  other  officer,  &c.  who  is  to  be  eft.'tmed 
1 


as  the  true  firft  informer  or  feizer.    13  &  14  Car  II,  c.  11. 

§•  ]7- 

Officers  or  informers  may  not  compound  any  feizure 

under  one-third  part  of  the  appraifed  value,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office.    13  &  14.  Car.  II.  c.  Ijt.  §.  18. 

Composition  of  petty  Seizures. 

All  goods  feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  be  pro- 
fecuted to  condemnation,  either  in  the  court  of  exchequer  or 
before  the  jufticesof  the  peace,  &c.  and  the  king's  moiety 
or  fhare  paid  in  to  the  proper  officers,  before  any  writ  or 
order  of  delivery  may  be  granted,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  30.  penfhable  goods:  but 
when  the  feizure  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  cuflom  thereof  does 
not  exceed  40  s.  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  have,  by 
their  patent,  a  power  to  compound  for  it :  and  in  that  cafe 
the  king's  part  is  to  be  paid  in  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
feizure  ;  who  is  to  account  for  it  by  the  name  of  Com- 
position on  petty  Seizures;  which  he  is  to  compre- 
hend under  the  general  head  of  cuftoms. 

In  all  fuits  and  informations  upon  any  act  concerning 

the  importation  of  goods,  if  the  property  be  claimed  by  any 
perfon  as  the  importer,  the  onus  probaudi  is  to  lie  on  the 
owner  or  claimer.    13  8c  14  Car.  II.    c.  n.    §.  28. 

Upon  entry  of  claim  to   any  prohibited   or  uncuftomed 

goods,  or  to  any  fhips,  vcflels  or  boats,  feized  by  virtue  of 
any  law  now  in  force  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  he  ex- 
portation of  wool  ;  or  to  any  fhip,J  veifel  or  boat,  of  100 
tons  burthen,  or  under,  feized  for  any  other  caufe  of  for- 
feiture, the  claimer  muft  give  fecurity  in  the  penalty  of  30 1. 
in  the  court  where  profecuted,  to  pay  the  cofts;  in  default 
whereof,  within  the  time  limited  by  the  courfe  of  fuch 
court,  the  goods  may  be  recovered.  8  Ann.  c.  7.  §.  76.  & 
15  &   16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.   §.    8. 

— — Foreign  goods  feized  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  any 
other  caufe. — In  difputes,  whether  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
or  the  goods  have  been  lawfully  imported,  or  Egally  com- 
pounded for,  or  condemned,  or  concerning  the  place  from 
whence  imported,  the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  8. 

— —In  feizures  or  informations  upon  the  act  of  navigation, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  the  defendant  may  have  a  commiffion  out 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  to  examine  witneffes  beyond 
the  feas,  and  a  competent  time  allowed  before  trial  j  and  fuch 
examination  is  to  be  admitted  for  evidence,  as  if  given  viva 
voce.     13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  29. 

In  every  action,  fuit,  indictment,  information  or  pro- 

fecution,  commenced  againft  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  for 
any  matter  or  thing  done  by  virtue,  or  in  purfuance,  or  exe- 
cution of  this,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cuftoms  and 
navigation,  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general  iiTue,  and 
give  thofe  particular  acts,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence 
for  their  defence,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  if,  up- 
on trial,  a  verdict  pafs  for  the  defendants,  or  the  plaintiffs 
difcontinue  or  forbear  their  actions,  or  become  non-fuited, 
or  judgment  be  given  againft  them,  by  demurrer  or  other- 
wife,  the  defendants  are  to  have  [full,  double  or  treble] 
cofts  of  fuit  awarded  againft  fuch  plaintiffs,  &c.  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  r6.  and  the  feveral  other  acts  on  which 
the  officers  are  to  proceed. 

Writs  of  delivery  may  not  be  granted  out  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  for  goods  feized,  but  upon  good  fecurity,  and 
only  for  fuch  goods  as  are  penfhable,  or  where  the  informer 
defers  or  delays  coming  to  as  fpeedy  a  trial,  as  the  courfe  of 
that  court  will    permit.    13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.   11.  §.  30. 

Forfeitures  and   penalties   mav  be  fued  for,  profecuted 

and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  information,  or 
indictment,  in  his  Majefty's  court  of  exchequer,  or  any  other 
of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  ;  wherein  noaiToign,  protec- 
tion, privilege,  or  wager  of  law,  or  any  more  than  one  im- 
parlance, muft  be  allowed  or  admitted.  13  &  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §.  31.  and  the  other  acts  which  inflict  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties. 

Ammunition,  afh.es,  brandy,  candles,  cof- 
fee, drawbacks,  fifli,  goods  inwards,  Ire- 
land, iron,  quarentine,  fails,  fait,  (hips, 
filk,  fpirits,  tobacco,  wool. 
_ — -Upon  feizures  of  goods  run  or  prohibited,  and  of  the 
vefTels,  carriages,  horfes,  &c.  which  may  be  tried  before 
the  juftice  of  the  peace — One  or  more  of  the  faid  juftices 
may  adminifter  an  oath  to  perfons  fkilled  in  the  nature  of 
the  goods,  &c.  feized,  to  view  the  fame,  and  to  return  the 
fpecies,  quantity,  quality,  and  value  thereof,  to  the  faid  juf- 
tices, in  a  limited  time,  in  order  that  informations  may  be 
exhibited  for  their  hearing  and  determining  fuch  feizures.  12 
Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §•  16. 

— - — After  condemnation,  by  the  judgment  of  fuch  juftices, 
the  goods,  &c.  are  to  be  publicly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  at 
fuch  places  and  times  as  the  refpective  commiffioners  fhall 
think  proper.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  16. 

Of  goods  liable  ro  duties,  forfeited  for  being  fhipped,  or 

put  into  any  boat,  &c.  with  intent  to  be  exported,  or  for 
being  unfhipped  1  1  be  laid  on  land,  out  or  any  fhip  from  fo- 
reign parts,  before  the  faid  duties  are  paii,  fer-ured,  ten- 
dered or  agreed  for,  and  all  forfeitures  and  penalties ;  one 

moiety 


Except  in 

the    following- 
cafes,  viz. 
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moiety  of  the  rate  or  value  thereof  is  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his 

majefty,  his  heirs  and  (uccflors,  and  the  other  moiety   to 

the  'perfon,  that  feizes,  informs,  or   fues  for   the  fame.    12 

./.'.  II.  c.  4.   §.  4.     and   the  feveral  other  acts  quoted  for 

ids  inwards  (art.   25.)   and   thofe  which   inflict  the  for- 

'Heitures and  penalties. 

;  Alamodes,  arrack,  brandy,  callicoes,  cat- 

hxcept  in  \  tle>    cojn>  Eaft-India  goods    coaft*ife    in 

the  following  .j  wards>  muflinS)  plantation  goods,  South- 
cafes,  viz.  (_  feas,  tea,  tobacco,  wool. 
_. — On  all  trials  or  feizures.  the  feizure,  together  with  the 
method  and  form  o I  making  it,  (hall  betaken  to  have  been 
done  in  the  manner  as  fet  forth  in  the  information,  without 
any  evidence  thereof;  and  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  pe.ee 
are  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  fact,  form,  or  manner  of  making  the 
feizure.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  34. 

In  any  information  brought  to  trial,  on  account  of  tht 

feizure  of  any  (hip  or  goods,  as  forfeited,  wherein  a  verdict 
is  found  for  the  claimer,  if  it  appears  to    the    court  there 
was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure,  and  is  fo  certified  upon  the 
record,  the  defendant  fhall  not  be  intitled  to  any  coifs,  noi 
the  feizer  liable  to  any  action,  indictment,  or    proftcution 
19  Geo.  II.  c  34.   §.  16.   and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
—       In   any   action,    indictment   or  profecution,    brought 
againft   any  perfon  for  feizing  any  fhip  or  goods,  wherein  a 
verdift  is  given  againft  the  defendant,  it  the  court  (hall  certify 
upon  the  record    that  there  was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure, 
the  plaintiff,  b.  fides  his  fhip  or  goods,  or  the  value  thereof, 
fbali  not  be  intitled  to  above  two  pence  damage,  nor  to  an 
cofts,  nor  the  defendant  fined  above  one  /hilling.    19  Geo 
II.  c.  34.  §.  16.   &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

The  produce  of  the  feizures  of  prohibited  and   uncuf 

tomed  goods  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  his  ma 
jelly's  houlhold,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
1  Geo.  II.  c.  1.  §.  4. 

The  Laws  of  the  Customs,  with  regard  to  Sheep. 

Sheep Lambs  or  rams,  alive,  exported:  for   the  fir!; 

offence  the  exporter,  his  aiders  or  abettors,  are  to  forfeit  all 
their  goods  for  ever,  and  to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifonrnent. 
without  bail  or  main-prize  ;  and  then  to  have  their  left  hand 
cutoffin  a  market-town,  upon  a  market-day,  and  be  chert 
publicly  nailed  up.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2.  §.  1.  &  8  Eliz.  c.  3. 
§.  1,2,  4. 

Perfons  offending  a  fecond  time,  are  to  be  adjudged  fe 

Ions,  and  to  fuffer  death  accordingly.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2.  §. 

1.  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  §.  1,  2,4. 

The  offences  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  juf- 
tices of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  and  juftices  of 
the  peace.  3  Hen.  VII.   c.  2.  §.  1.    &  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  §.  1, 

2,  4. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  refpect  to  Ships. 
Ships  Inwards,  of  50  tons,  or  under,  laden  with  cuf- 
tomable  and  prohibited  goods,  hovering  on  the  coafts  within 
the  limits  of  any  port,  or  if  laden  with  brandy,  within  two 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  pretending  to  be  bound  to  foreign  parti, 
and  not  proceeding  on  their  voyages,  the  mafter  may  be 
compelled  to  give  fecurity  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods, 
to  proceed  and  to  land  them  in  foreign  parts :  on  default 
whereof,  (unlefs  permitted  by  the  collector  to  make  a  longer 
(fay,  which  muft  not  exceed  20  days)  the  goods  muft  be  fe- 
cured,  and  the  duties  paid  ;  or  if  they  are  wool,  or  fuch  goods 
as  are  prohibited,  they  will  be  forfeited.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §. 
8t    &  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

After  the  goods  are  brought  on  fhore,  and  fecured  by 

the  officers,  the  bond  muft  be  delivered  up.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
§.9.    &  27  Geo.  II.   c  18.  §.4. 

— — Or  if  not  brought  on  fhore,  upon  producing  a  certifi- 
cate, under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any 
place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two 
known  Britifh  merchants  there  rending,  teftifying  the  land- 
ing, or  upon  due  proof  that  the  goods  were  taken  by  ene- 
mies, or  perifhed  at  fea,  the  faid  bond  is  to  be  vacated  and 
difcharged.   5  Geo.  I.   c.  11.   §.  9.     &  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 

§•  4- 

■ Mafters  of  fuch  (hips  fuffering  foreign  goods  to  be  put 

out,  or  wool,   woolfells,  mortlings,   (holdings,  yarn  made 
of  wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling  clay,  or  tobacco 
pipe  clay,  to  be  taken   in,  befidcs   former  penalties,  are  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonrnent,  without  bail  or  mainprife. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  32. 

——The  tonnage  of  fuch  fhips  is  to  be  meafured  and  af- 
certained  by  the  following  rule,  viz.  Take  the  length  of  the 
keel  within  board  (fo  much  as  (he  treads  on  the  ground)  and 
the  breadth  within  board  by  the  midihip  beam,  from  plank 
to  plank,  and  half  the  breadth  for  the  depth  :  then  muliply 
the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  product  by  the  depth, 
and  divide  the  whole  by  94;  the  quotient  will  give  the  true 
contents  of  the  tonnage.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  33. 

Freighted  towards  Great-Britain  or  ellewhere,  may  not 

be  compelled  to  come  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  nor  to 
tarry  there  againft  the  wills  of  the  mafters,   &c.  and  if  fuch 
(hip  comes  voluntarily,  or  be  driven  in,  part  of  the  goods 
VOL.  II. 


may  be  delivered,  and  the  duties  paid,  and    the   (hins    be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  remaind.r,  where  the  mafters 
&c.  pleal'e,  without  payment  of  duties.   28  Ldw.  III.  c.  13. 
§.  3.     &  20  Ric.  I.  c.  4.  §.  1. 

But   no   brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  in  calks  lefs  rhan  60 

gallons,  can  be  reported  for  exportation.  28  Geo  II.  c.  21. 
§    I. 

In  diftrefs — Upon  application  by,  or  on  behalf  of,   the 

commanderot  any  lh.pftranded,  or  being  in  danger  of  (hand- 
ing, fheriffs,  or  the  deputies,  juftices  or  the  peace,  all  mayors, 
bailiff's,  or  other  head  officer  of  the  corporations  and  port- 
towns,  conftables,  headboroughs,  tything-men,  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  or  excife,  coroners,  and  conimiffioners  of  the 
land-tax,  are  required  to  command  the  conftables  or  the 
feveral  ports  neareft  thephce  to  fummon  perfons  to  aflift  in 
prefer  ving  fuch  (hips  and  carg -es;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms, and  ("aid  conftables,  may  c  mmnio  (hips,  riding  at  an 
anchor  n.ar  the  place,  to  afliit  by  tneir  boats,  ano  as  many 
ha  ds  as  thev  can  conveniently  (pare :  commanders  of  fuch 
fhips,  retuhng  or  neglecting  their  aififtance,  forfeit  icol.  to 
the  c  uimanuer  of  tne  Imp  in  dilt : els.     12  Ann.   fell.  2.  c. 

18.  §.  1.  &  4  Geo.  L  c.  12.  §.  1.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
§.  6,  9,    16. 

Perfons  a&ing  in  the  prefervation  of  fuch  (hips  and  car- 
goes, are  to  be  rewarded  witinn  thirty  days;  on  default 
whereof,  the  (hips  anu  cargoes  may  be  detained  by  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms ;  and  in  cafe  of  difpute  about  the  quantum 
tor  fuch  lervice,  three  juftices  of  the  peace  may  aujult  the 
fame.  Provided  no  perlon  appears  to  claim  the  goods  fo  laved, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  111  the  next  port,  (hall  appiy  to 
three  of  the  neareft  juitites  ol  the  peace,  who  fhall  p^t  him, 
or  tome  otner  refponii  lc  perfon,  in  pofleliion  thereoi  ;  and  if 
not  claimed  within  twelve  months,  arc  to  be  publicly  (old 
(or,  if  ti  e  go  us  be  penlhable,  forthwith  fold)  ;  and  af- 
ter d  ductio  of  charges  the  rJidue  is  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  into  the  exchequer,  there  to  remain,  to  be  applied  for  by 
the  pioprietor.  12  Ann.  fell.  2.  c.  18.  §2.  &  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  12    §     1.    &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.    §.  ib. 

Perfons  not  impiwered,  entering,  or  endeavouringtoen- 

te,  (hips  in  ddtrefs,  or  molcfting  the  prefervation  thereof, 
or  defacing  the  marks  of  goods  faved,  before  an  account 
thereof  be  uken,  are  to  make  double  fatisfaction  within  twenty 
days,  or  ehe  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  for  12  months.  Per- 
ions  entoing  fuch  (hips  without  leave,  may  be  repelled  by 
rorce.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  18.  §.  3.  &  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 
§.  1.    &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.    §.  16. 

Goods  laved  from  (hips  in  diftrefs,  ftolen,  or  carried 

off,  the  perfon  on  whom  found  is  to  reftore  them  to  the  pro- 
prietor, upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value.  11  Ann.  feft".  2. 
c.  18.  §  4.   &  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  1.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

Holes  made  in  the  bott  .'iris,  &c.  of  (hips  in  diftrefs,  the 

pump  taken  away,  or  any  thing  done  tending  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  thereof,  the  perfons  fo  ofte  ding  ae  to  be  made  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  12  Ann.  feff.  2. 
c.   18.  §.5.    &  4  Geo.  I.   c.  12.   §.  1,    &  26  Geo.  II.  c. 

19.  §.  16. 

— — Officers  of  the  cuftoms  abufing  the  truft  hereby  repofed 
in  them,  are  to  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the  party  aggrie- 
ved, and  to  be  rendered  incapable.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  18. 
§.  7.   &  4Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  1.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  16. 

In  diftrefs,  wrecked,  ftranded,  or  caft  on  fhore,  in  his 

majefty's  dominions  (whetherany  living  creature  be  on  board 
or  110)  any  perfon  convicted  of  plundering,  taking  away,  or 
deftroying  any  goods  or  merchandize,  furniture,  tackle,  appa- 
rel, provifion,  or  part  belonging  to  her;  or  of  beating,  or 
wounding,  with  intent  to  kill ;  or  obftruding  the  efcape  of 
any  perfons  endeavouring  to  fave  their  lives  from  her ;  or  of 
putting  out  falfe  lights,  with  intent  to  bring  any  veffel  into 
danger,  is  to  fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.   §.  1. 

But  if  the  goods  or  effects  ftranded,  loft  or  caft  on  fhore, 

are  of  fmall  value,  and  ftolen  without  circumftances  of  cru- 
elty, outrage,  or  violence,  the  offender  may  be  profecuted 
by  indictment  for  petit  larceny,  and  punifhed  accordingly. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.    §•  2. 

Such  goods  being  ftolen,  upon  information  upon  oath 

before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  of  tneir  being  unlawfully  con- 
veyed away,  or  concealed  in  any  place,  or  of  fome  reaf  >na- 
bie  ground  of  fufpicion  thereof,  fuch  juftice  may  grant  war- 
rants ior  fearch  ;  and  if  they  are  found  there,  or  in  cufiody 
of  any  perfon  not  legally  intitled  to  keep  them,  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  place,  or  the  perfon  upon  whom  they  are 
found,  not  immediately  dehveni  g  ti  em  up<>n  demand  to  the 
owner  or  perfon  lawfully  auihonzed  to  demand  them,  or 
not  giving  a  good  account  h  <w  he  came  by  the  m,  is  to  be 
committed  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  until  he  pays  the 
owner  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §•  3. 

such  goods  ftolen,  or  (ufpe&ed  to  be  fo,  ana  offered  to 

fale,  may  be  flopped  and  feized  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  offered,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  cxcile,  or 
any  peace  officer,  who  muft  carry  them,  or  give  notice  of 
the  feizure,  to  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  the  perlon  who 
offered  them  to  fale  does  not,  within  ten  days,  prove,  to  the 
10  L  &ti»- 
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fatisfadtfon  of  the  juftice,  the  property  to  be  in  him,  or  the 
perfon  who  employed  him,  the  goods,  by  order  of  the  juf- 
tice, are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  owner,  upon 
payment  of  reafonable  reward  for  thefeizure,  to  beafcertain- 
ed  by  the  juftice  ;  who  is  alfo  to  commit  the  perfon  who  of- 
fered them  to  fale  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  until  he  has 
paid  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  owner.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  $.  4. 

Any  perfon  not  employed  by  the  mafter,  mariners,  or 

owners,  or  perfons  lawfully  authorized,  who,  in  the  abfence 
of  thofe  who  are  fo,  fhall  lave  any  (hip  or  effects,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  carried  into  port,  or  to  any  cuftom-houfe  near, 
or  other  place  of  fafe  cuftody,  immediately  giving  notice 
thereof  to  fome  juftice  of  the  peace,  magiftrate,  or  cuftom- 
houfe  or  excife  officer,  or  fhall  difcover  to  them  where  fuch 
effects  are  wrongfully  bought,  fold  or  concealed,  fhall  be  en- 
titled to  a  reafonable  reward  from  the  mafter  or  owners,  to 
be  adjufted,  in  cafe  of  difagreement,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
falvage.   11  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  §.  5. 

Upon  oath  being  m-iJe  before  a  proper  magiftrate  of  any 

fuch  plunder  or  theft,  or  of  the  breaking  any  fhip  contrary 
to  12  Ann.  fed".  2.  c.  18.  the  examination  taken  thereupon 
in  writing  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  the  fact  was  committed,  or  to  his  de- 
puty, who  is  to  caufe  the  offenders  to  be  profecutcd  in  that 
county,  or  any  one  next  adjoining  ;  or,  if  the  fact  is  com- 
mitted in  Wales,  in  the  next  adjoining  Englifh  county.,  The 
neceffary  charges  are  to  be  paid  him  by  the  treafurer  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  amount  to 
be  afcertaiiied  by  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  or  quar- 
tcr-fefiions.  Such  clerk  of  the  peace,  refuting  or  neglecting 
to  profecute,  forfeits  iool.  to  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  it. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  8. 

Such   indictments   may  be  laid    in  the  next   adjoining 

county  by  any  other  perfon.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.   §.  8. 

■ Ships  or  Goods  stranded. — The  juftice  of  the 

p?ace,  mayor,  bailiff,  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  con- 
ftable  neareft  the  place,  muft  forthwith  give  public  notice  for  a 
meeting  of  the  fhenff,  or  his  deputy}  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
mayors,  or  chief  magiftrates,  of  towns  corporate,  coroners, 
and  commifTi  niers  of  the  land-tax,  or  any  five  of  them,  who 
are  required  to  give  aid  in  execution  of  this  act.  12  Ann. 
fell".  2.  c.  18.  and  to  employ  proper  perfons  in  faving  the  vef- 
fels  or  effects,  and  to  examine  perfons  upon  oath  concerning 
them  or  the  filvage,  to  adjuft  the  quantum  of  falvage,  and 
diftribute  it  among  the  perfons  concerned  in  cafe  of  difagree- 
ment ;  and  every  one  who  attends  and  acts,  is  to  be  paid 
four  {hillings  a  day  for  his  expences,  out  of  the  goods  faved 
by  his  care  and  direction.    26  Geo  II.  c.  19.  §.  6. 

The  charges  and  rewards  for  falvage  not  being  paid,  or 

fecurity  given  for  it,  within  40  days  after  the  fervice  per- 
formed, the  officer  of  the.  cuftoms  concerned  may  borrow 
money  to  fatisfy  the  fame,  upon  a  bill  of  fale  under  his  hand 
and  feal  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  ;  redeemable,  neverthelefs,  up- 
on payment  of  the  principal  borrowed,  and  intereft  at  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  7. 

1 Perfons  affcmbled  to   fave  any  veffel  or  effects,  are  to 

conform  to  orders  in  the  following  fobordination,  as  the  per- 
fon happens  to  be  prefent.  In  the  firft  place,  to  the  orders 
of  the  mafter,  or  other  officers  or  owners,  or  perfons  em- 
ployed by  them:  in  the  next  place,  to  the  orJars  of  officers 
of  the  cufti'ms ;  then  of  the  officers  of  excife ;  then  of  the 
fherifT  or  his  deputy  ;  then  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace ;  then 
of  the  mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  a  corporation  ;  then  of 
the  coroner  ;  then  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax  ;  then 
of  any  chief  ccnltable  ;  then  of  any  petty  conftable,  or  other 
per.ee- officer.  Any  perfon  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  fuch 
orders,  forfeits  any  fum  not  exceeding  5 1.  to  be  levied  by 
warrant  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and  for  non-payment  the 
offender  is  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  not 
exceeding  three  months.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  13. 
For  affaulting,  wounding,  or  beating  any  perfon  law- 
fully authorized,  on  account  of  their  acting  in  the  falvage  of 
any  veffel  or  effects,  the  offender,  upon  conviction  at  the  af- 
iizes,  or  the  general  or  quarter- feffions  for  the  county,  &c. 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  is  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  11. 
Juftices  of  the  peace,  in  cafe  of  need,  may,  in  the  ab- 
fence of  the  high-fheriff,  take  fufficient  power  of  the  county, 
to  repel  all  unjuft  violence,  and  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  this  act.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  12. 

Ships  in  Distress. — The  officer  of  the  cuftom?,  who 

acts  in  prefervation  thereof,  muft,  as  foon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  caufe  all  perfons  belonging  to  the  (hip,  or  others 
who  can  give  an  account  thereof,  to  be  examined  upon  oath 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  as  to  the  name  and  defcription, 
the  name  of  the  commander  and  owners,  and. owners  of  the 
cargo,  of  the  port  frt>m  and  to  which  bound,  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  d'llrefs.  The  examination  is  to  be  taken  ia 
writing,  arid  a  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms, w i 1 1 1  a  1.  opy  of  the  account  of  the  goods,  who  is  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  to  be  publifhed 
in  the  London  Gazette,  far  information  of  the  perfons  con- 
co-i;cd.  20  Ceo.  II.  C.  19.  §.15. 
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Nothing  in  this  act  to  extend  to  Scotland.    26  Geo.  II. 

c.  19.  §.  18. 

This  act  not  to  prejudice  any  in  the  right  to  wrecks, 

or  goods  that  fhall  be  flotfam,  jetfam,  or  logan.  12  Ann. 
fell.  2.  c.  18.  §.9.  &  4  Geo.  1.  c.  12.  §.  1.  &  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  19.  §.  14,  16. 

Nor  to  extend  to,  or  any  ways  affect  the  ancient  jurif- 

diction  and  ufage  of  the  admiralty  court  of  the  cinque-ports ; 
but  the  officers  thereof  are  to  have  the  fame  power  as  other 
perfons  in  other  ports.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.2.  &  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  19.    §.  10,   16. 

Thefe  acts  to  be  read  in  every  parifh  church  or  chapel 

of  all  the  fea-port  towns  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  Sundays 
next  before  Michaelmas-day,  Chriftmas-day,  Lady-day, 
and  Midfummer-day.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  18.  &.  8,  10. 
&  4  Geo.  I.   c.  12.  §.  1.    &  26  Geo.  II.    c.  19.  "§.  16. 

Ships  inwards — Arriving  in  the  port  of  London, 

from  foreign  parts,  may  not  be  above  three  days  in  coming 
from  Gravefend  to  the  place  of  difcharge,  without  touching 
or  flaying  at  any  wharf,  key,  &c.  adjoining  to  either  more 
between  Gravefend  and  Chefter's  key,  unlefs  apparently 
hindered  by  contrary  winds,  &c.  or  other  juft  impediment, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  and 
ir.  the  out-ports  they  muft  come  directly  up  to  the  place  of  un- 
lading, upon  forfeiture  of  100  1.    13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

Upon,  or   before  their  arrival,  and   before  any  goods 

are  unladen,  the  matters  or  purfers  for  that  voyage  muft,  up- 
on oath,  make  a  juft  and  true  entry  of  the  burthen,  contents 
and  lading  of  their  (hips,  with  the  particular  marks,  num- 
bers, qualities,  and  contents  of  every  parcel  of  goods  on 
board,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowlege  ;  alfo  where  laden,  of 
what  country  built,  how  manned,  who  was  mafter  during 
the  voyage,  and  who  are  owners ;  and  muft  anfwer  all  quef- 
tions  concerning  the  fame,  that  fhall  be  demanded  by  the 
cuftomer,  &c.  upon  forfeiture  of  iool.  1  Eliz.  c.  11,  §. 
5.    &  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  2. 

And    upon  making  fuch   declaration  upon  oath  before 

any  two  principal  officers  of  the  port,  bulk  may  be  broke  in 
any  port  allowed  by  law,  and  duty  paid  for  no  more  goods 
than  are  entered  and  landed  ;  but  upon  arrival  at  the  next 
port,  declaration  muft  likewife  be  made  upon  oath,  before 
the  cuftomer,  collector,  comptroller,  or  fui  veyor,  or  two  of 
them,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the 
firft  port,  and  to  whom  they  did  belong. 

No  cuftomer,  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 

is  to  clear  inwards  any  fhip  or  veffel  liable  to  the  payment 
of  6  d.  per  month  towards  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital  for  fea- 
men,  &c.  difabled  in  the  merchants  fervice,  or  grant  any 
warrant  or  other  difcharge,  or  fuffer  fuch  fhip  to  go  out  of 
port,  till  a  certificate  is  produced  of  payment  of  the  dutv, 
and  that  the  mafter  is  not  more  in  arrear  than  three  months 
for  the  fame,1  or  is  exempted  from  payment  thereof,  on  for- 
feiture of  20  1.  In  cafe  the  certificate  is  not  produced  to  the 
tide-furveyor  when  he  comes  on  board  to  clear  the  fhip,  the 
tide-waiters  are  to  be  continued  at  the  expence  of  the  mafter, 
or  owners,  till  it  is  produced.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  38.  §.  22,  23. 

Ships  of  War — from  parts  beyond  the  feas,  having 

any  goods  on  board,  may  not  unlade  them,  till  the  captain 
has  fignified  under  his  hand,  to  the  cuftomer,  collector,  and 
comptroller  inwards,  the  names  of  every  importer,  with  the 
marks,  numbers,  quantity  and  quality  of  every  parcel  of 
goods,  and  has  anfwered  upon  oath  to  fuch  queftions  as  fhall 
be  demanded  by  the  faid  officers,  upon  forfeiture  of  icol. 
13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  3. 

Such  (hips  liable  to  all  fearches  and  rules  as  merchant- 

fhips  are  fubject  to;  except  victualling  bills  and  entering. 
And  captains  refufing  to  make  fuch  entries,  as  well  inwards 
as  outwards,  the  officers  may  bring  all  cuftomable  and  pro- 
hibited goods  on  fhore  to  the  king's  ftore-houfe.  13  &  14 
Car.   II.  c.  11.  §.  3. 

Any  commander,  or  other  officer  of  any  of  his  majefty's 

{hips  or  veffels,  receiving,  or  permitting  to  be  received,  any 
goods  or  merchandize,  other  than  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip,  ex- 
cept gold,  filver,  jewels;  and  except  goods  of  merchants, 
wrecked  or  in  imminent  danger ;  and  except  goods  ordered 
on  board  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;  being  convicted 
thereof  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  cafhiered,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  any  office  in  the  naval  fervice ;  and  moreover 
to  forfeit  the  value  of  all  fuch  goods  fo  put  on  board,  or  the 
fum  of  500I.  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  perfon  who  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hof- 
pital ;  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter, 
or  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  at  the  election  of  the  pro- 
fecutor ;  and  the  court  where  judgment  fhall  be  given  againft 
the  offender  is,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  to  certify  the 
fame  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  22  Geo.  II.  c.  77.  art. 
18.    §.  24. 

Ships  inwards. — the  matters  of  any  fhips  from  fo- 
reign parts,  or  any  other  perfon,  fuffering  any  package  to 
be  opened,  and  the  goods  imbezzled,  carried  away,  or  put 
into  any  other  form  or  package,  after  the  fhip  comes  into 
the  port  of  difcharge,  are  to  forfeit  iool.  13  &  14  Car.  II. 
c.  n.  §.4. 

Or 
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— —  Or  knowing  of,  or  confenting  to,  the  unfhipping  of 
any  goods  inwards,  without  a  warrant,  and  the  prefence  d 
an  officer,  are  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods.   13  and   14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  French  king 

lading  or  unlading  any  goods,  or  taking  in,  or  letting  on 
fhore,  any  paflengers,  were  to  pay  to  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  at  that  port,  a  duty  of  live  (hillings  for  every  ton 
burthen,  upon  forfeiture  of  iol.  bcfides  the  duty  :  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  a  duty  of  50  fols  per  ton  on  Britifh  fhips  was 
collected  in  France,  and  three  months  alter.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  §•  17.  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  24. 
— — .  Watermen,  &c.  going  out  from  any  port  to  fetch  good^ 
from  fuch  fhips,  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  duty, 
and  to  forfeit  40 1.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  17.  and  i4Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §.24. 

But  this  duty  is  made  void  by  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  concluded  at  Utrecht,  17 13. 
Ships  outwards — Bound  for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  may 
not  take  in  any  Britifh  goi'ds  (fifh  taken  by  Britifh  excepted) 
'till  fuch  fhips  are  entered  by  the  mafters  in  the  book  of  the 
cuftomer  or  collector,  and  comptroller  outwards,  with 
the  burthens,  the  mafters  names,  the  number  oi  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  to  what  places  bound.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  4. 
and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  3. 

• Before  departure  out  of  the  port,  the  mafters  are  to 

bring  to  the  faid  officers  a  content  in  writing,  under  their 
hands,  of  the  names  of  every  exporter,  with  the  marks  and 
number  of  the  goods ;  and  are,  upon  oath,  to  anfwer  pub- 
lickly  in  the  cultom-houfe  to  fuch  queftions,  as  fhall  be  de- 
manded concerning  the  fame,  upon  forfeiture  of  100 1. 
I  Eliz.  c.  II.  §.4.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §.3. 

i If  bound  to  Ireland  with  certificate  goods,  the  mafters 

muft  take  with  them  a  duplicate  of  their  contents  in  writing, 
certified  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port  in  Great-Britain,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
to   the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland.    8  Ann.  c.  13. 

The  mafters  fuffering  the  package  of  any  foreign  goods 

to  be  opened  on  board,  or  put  into  any  other  form  or  pack- 
age, or  unfhipped  whilft  the  fhip  remains  in  port,  without 
leave  of  the  principal  officers,  are  to  forfeit  icol.  and  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  7.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 
— —  May  not  be  detained  by  the  officers  above  three  tides 
after  their  arrival  at  Gravefend,  and  in  the  Out-Ports  not 
above  one  tide,  after  they  are  ready  to  fail,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  and  rendering  damage  to  the  merchant  and  owner. 
See  the  latter  end  of  letter  A. 

Foreign-built  Ships  trading  coastwise,  fi> 

employed,  bought  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  are  to  pay  at 
the  port  of  difcharge,  for  every  voyage,  5  s.  per  ton,  one 
moiety  for  the  ufe  of  the  cheft  at  Chatham,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford-ftrand,  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  18.   §.  2. 

But  fuch  fhips  bought  before  the  29th  of  September, 

1689,  and  not  made  free,  are  to  pay  only  i2d.  per  ton. 
I  Jac.  II.  c.  18.   §.  3. 

To  be  received  and  recovered  as  directed  for  the  cu- 
ftoms, by  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  1  Jac.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 
British-built,  which  any  where  in  the  Book  of 
Rates  are  deiigned  to  entitle  the  importer  or  exporters  of 
goods  to  any  abatement  or  privilege,  are  to  be  underftood, 
fhips  built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  the  British  Plantations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  and  whereof  thi  mafter,  and 
at  leaft  |  of  the  mariners,  are  Britifh,  i.  e.  his  Majefty's 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  faid  plantations, 
and  have  been  fo  during  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
ficknefs,  death,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  7.  and  I3and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.   §.  6. 

But   Britifh  fhips  laden  with  Corn;  intltled  to  the 

Bounty,  may  be  failed  with  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  |.  of 
the  mariners  his  Majefty's  fubjects.  1  W  &  M.  c.  12.  §.  1. 
During  the  prefent  war,  merchants  fhips  may  be  na- 
vigated by  -t  foreigners,  and  ^  Britifh;  and  in  any  future 
war  his  Majefty,  by  his  royal  proclamation,  may  permit 
them  to  be  navigated  in  the  fame  manner.   13  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 

§•  i>  4- 

Ships  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 

— Foreign- built  fhips  are  not  to  be  deemed  or  pafs  as  fhips 
belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  'till  the  owner  has 
made  it  appear  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  next  to  his  abode,  that  he  is  not  an  alien,  and  has  made 
oath  before  the  faid  officer,  that  fuch  fhips  were  bona  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  by  him  bought  for  a  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  expreffing  the  fum,  as  alfo  the  time,  place,  and  per- 
fons  from  whom  bought,  and  who  are  his  part-owners,  if 
any  (all  which  part-owners  are  alfo  liable  to  the  fame  oath) 
and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  part, 
intereft,  or  fhare  therein  :  whereupon  the  officer  is  to  grant 
a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  feal,  which  he  is  to  regifter, 
and  return  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cu- 


ftoms in  London,  with  the  names  of  the  feller  and  pnrt- 
owners,  and  the  fum  paid.     12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  10. 

But  foreign-built  Ships,  that  is,  not  built  in 

any  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America, 
are  not  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  although  owned  or  manned  by  Britifh 
(except  fuch  fhips  as  are  taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  mart  or 
repnfal,  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty) but  are  to  be  deemed  alien  fhips,  and  to  be  liable 
to  aliens  duties.   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.   §.  6. 

The   Aliens  Duty,  or  petty  cuftoiris,  payable  for 

certain  goods  imported  in  fuch  fhips.  See  Aliens. 
— ; —  Officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  not  allow  fore'gn-built 
fhips  the  privilege  of  fhips  Britifh-built,  or  belonging  to 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  until  a  certificate  be  produced,  or 
proof  of  the  property  be  made,  or  until  examination  whether 
the  mafter  and  f  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh  ;  nor  allow  a 
foreign-built  fhip  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  goods  of  the 
growth  of  the  country,  where  it  was  built,  'till  examination 
and  proof,  upon  forfeiture  of  office.   12  Car.  II.  0  18.  §.  II. 

Governors  of  the  Britifh  plantations  may  not  fuffer 

foreign-built  fhips  to  lade  or  unlade  any  goods,'  'till  certifi- 
cate be  produced,  and  examination  be  made,  whether  the 
mafter  and  |  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  government.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  11. 
Ships  belonging  to  his  Majefty's  fubj  cts  of  Scotland— 
though  foreign -built,  if  regiftertd  upon  oath,  before  the 
firft  of  May,  1708,  are  to  be  deemed  as  of  the  built  of 
Great-Britain.  5  Ann.  c.  8.   art.  5. 

—  —  A  duplicate  of  the  regifter  is  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
chief  officers  at  the  cuftoms  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  the  port  of  London,  in  order  to  be  entered  in  the  general 
regifter  of  all  fhips  belonging  to  Great- Biitain  (art.  5.)  5  Ann. 
c.  8.  art.  5. 

Are  not  to  be  loft,  or  forfeited,  for  a  fmall  thing  put 

therein,  not  cuftomed,  without  the  owners  knowlege.  38 
Edw.  III.  c.  8.  §.  1. 

Arretted  for  unlawful  caufe,  the  officer  being  con- 
victed thereof,  forfeits  40 1.  to  be  fued  for  within  two  months. 
28  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.   §.  1. 

Wilfully  caft  away,  burnt  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  to 

the  prejudice  of  the  infurers,  or  of  the  merchant  that  fhall 
lojd  goods  thereon  :  the  owners,  mafters,  mariners,  or  other 
officers  belonging  to  the  fhip,  doing  it,  or  directing  or  pro- 
curing the  fame  to  be  done,  are  to  fuffer  death.  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  12.  §.  3. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  regard 

to  Silks. 

Silks — Wrought,  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  or  other  ma- 
terials, fecretly  or  clandeftinely  imported,  are  forfeited  with 
200 1.  by  every  importer  and  each  of  his  affiftants,  befides 
former  penalties,  and  100  1.  by  the  receiver,  feller,  or  con- 
cealer. 6  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  14,  15.    ' 

Such  filks  are  to  be  fold  by  inch  of  candle  at  the  cuftom- 

houfe  in  London  or  Edinburgh.  6  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  14,  15. 

■ Wrought  by  itfelf,  or   with  any  other  fluff,  in   any 

place  out  of  this  realm,  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles,  corfes 
of  cauls,  corfes  of  tiflue,  or  points,  may  not  be  imported  to 
be  fold,  upon  forfeiture ;  but  filks  wrought  and  unwrought, 
or  raw,  may  be  imported  by  any  perfons.  19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  21.  §.  1. 

Thrown,  of  the  growth  or  product  of  Turkey, 

Persia,  East-India,  China,  or  any  other  country 
(except  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  brougiit  directly 
from  thofe  places  refpectively,  by  fea,  in  fhips  legally  navi- 
gated) may  not  be  imported,  on  forfeiture  thereof.  1  W. 
k  M.  c.  9.   §.  2. 

Calhcoes,  linens,  or  fluffs,  printed,  painted,    ftained, 

or  dyed,  wherefoever  found,  not  having  a  ftamp,  to  denote 
the  payment  of  duty,  are  forfeited,  with  the  penalty  of  50 1, 
on  the  poffeffor.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.   §.  15. 

After  recovered,  may  not  be  delivered  out  of  the  cuftom- 

houfe  warehoufe  "till  ftampt.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  15. 
— —  Raw,  of  the  growth  and  cuhure  of  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations in  America,  may  be  imported  directly  from  thence 
into  the  port  of  London,  free  of  all  Duties  ;  provided 
entry  is  made  at  the  cuftom  houfe  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore this  act,  and  it  is  landed  in  the  prefence,  and  examined 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  imported  in  veffels 
which  may  lawfully  trade  thither,  manned  according  to  law. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.   §.  1. 

But  to  entitle  the  importer  to  this  exemption,  the  per- 

fon  who  fhips  the  ftlk  in  America,  muft,  before  clearing  the 
fhip,  make  oath  before  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
cuftoms  and  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  fuch  filk 
is,  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  cuhure  of  some  or  one  of 
the  British  Colonies  orPlantations  in  America, 
expreffing  the  parifh  wherein,  and  by  whom  it  was  culti- 
vated and  produced  ;  who  muft  likewife  make  oath  thereto 
before  the  governor  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  &c.  Upon  pro- 
ducing fuch  oath,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms 

and 
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and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  to  grant  a  certi- 
ficate under  their  hands  and  feals,  expreffing  the  marks, 
numbers,  tale,  and  weight  in  each  bale ;  with  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporter,  of  the  perfon  or  perfons 
who  have  fworn  to  the  growth  and  culture,  and  the  name 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  configned  in  London  j  which  certifi- 
cate the  mafter  of  the  fhip  is  to  deliver  to  the  collector, 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  of  London,  at  or 
before  entry  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  make  oath,  that  the  bales 
and  parcels,  and  goods  contained  in  the  certificate,  are  the 
fame  that  were  taken  on  board  in  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  in 
America.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §.  2. 

— —  Any  perfon  entering  foreign  Raw  Silk  as  Raw  Silk. 
of  the  Growth  or  Culture  of  British  Planta- 
tions in  America,  or  mixing  foreign  with  that  of  the 
Britifh  plantation,  in  order  to  evade  che  payment  of  the 
duty,  forfeiis  50 1.  and  all  the  filk,  together  with  the  bales 
and  packages.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §  3. 
■  In  any  difpute  about  the  growth,  the  Onus  proeandi 

to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §.  4. 
— —  Wrought  or  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  and  vel- 
vets (not  manufactured  in  Great- Britain,  and  not  prohibited 
to  be  worn  therein)  imported,  are  after  entry  atthecuitom- 
houfe,  and  before  delivery  to  the  importer,  to  be  marked  or 
fealed,  at  each  end  of  every  piece,  with  fuch  mark  or  feal, 
and  by  fuch  officer,  as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall 
appoint.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  1. 

—  -  Upon  exportation,  the  exporter,  before  they  are  (hip- 
ped, muff  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer,  when  and  where 
he  will  pack  them  up,  who  is  (without  fee  or  rewaid)  to 
take  care  that  fuch  feals,  ftamps,  or  marks,  are  taken  off 
from  every  piece  intended  to  be  exported,  without  which  no 
drawback  is  to  be  allowed.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  2. 
— —  Such  goods  found  in  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  or  other 
place  upon  land,  not  fo  marked  or  fealed,  upon  both  ends 
of  a  whole  piece,  or  one  end  of  a  remnant,  are  forfeited, 
and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fecured 
in  the  king's  warehuufes ;  and  after  condemnation,  are  to  be 
publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder ;  one  moiety  of  the  produce 
to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  for  the  officer 
who  feized  and  fecured  them  :  and  the  perfon  in  whole  pof- 
feffion  they  are  found,  alfo  forfeits  200 1.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

§•  3- 

— —  Such  goods  not  to  be  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  but 

are  to  be  fold  for  exportation  only,  and  not  to  be  delivered 
out  of  the  warehoufe,  'till  fecurity  is  given  accordingly. 
26  Geo.  II    c.  21.  §.  4. 

■    For  counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  or   the 

impreffion  thereof,  upon  the  goods  above  mentioned,  or  for 
knowingly  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale,  the  faid  goods,  with 
a  counterfeit  ftamp,  the  offender,  his  aiders,  abettors,  and 
affiftants,  are  to  forfeit  tor  every  offence  500 1.  and  to  ftand 
in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.5. 
— —  The  pecuniary  forfeitures  by  this  act,  may  be  fued  for 
in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer at  Edinburgh,  by  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  the  advocate 
in  Scotland,  or  of  an  officer  or  the  cuftoms;  \  to  his  Ma- 
jefty, and  l  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  who  informs  or 
profecutes.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.6. 

A  capias,  in  the  firft  procefs,  may  iffue,  fpecifying  the 

fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for  ;  and  the  defendant  fhall  be  obliged 
to  give  bail  by  natural  born  fubjects,  perfons  naturalized,  or 
denizens,  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writ ;  and  at  fuch  appearance  to  give  fufficient  bail,  to  an- 
fwer  the  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  conviction.  26  Geo.  IL  c.  21. 
§.8. 

...  If  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  refufes  or  neglects,  for 
one  month,  to  profecute  fuch  offender  to  effect,  any  other 
perfon  may  do  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  fame  fhare  of  the  forfeiture.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  7. 

■ In  cafe  of  any  queftion  arifing  where  the  goods  were 

manufactured,  the  proof  is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  §.  10. 

Silks,  China — Raw  filk  imported  fromChina,  by  the  united 
Eaft-India  company,  is  to  pay  the  fame  duties,  fubfidies, 
and  impofitions,  and  to  be  allowed  the  fame  Drawback, 
as  raw  Silks  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  Italy.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  2  and  4. 

Wrought  Silks,  Bengals,  and  Stuffs,  mixed  with 
filk  or  herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or 
Perfia,  and  callicoes  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  there, 
prohibited  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  are,  upon  importation,  to 
pay  only  the  Half  Subsidy,  ii  and  12  W.  III.  c.  17. 
§.  1  and  10. 

Wrought  Silks,  ftuffs,  &c.  muffins  and  callicoes,  of  the 
manufacture  of  Eaft-Ldia,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be 
imported  into  Ireland,  but  trom Great  Britain,  upon 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  the  fhip,  furniture,  &c. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  12. Officers  of  the  cuitoms  con- 
niving thereat  in  Ireland,  forfeit  500 1.  and  rendered  inca- 
pable. 


The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  respect 
to  Silver. 


Sil 
we 


.  ve  r — The  ol  d  St  a  nd  a  r  d  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny- 
ights  reftored.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
■ ■  The  old  Standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny- 
weights, and  the  new  Standard  of  eleven  ounces  ten 
penny-weights,  continued  ;  and  no  plate  may  be  made  of 
coarfer  allay.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  40. 

Molten  filver  may  not  be  exported,  unlefs  marked  or 

ftamped  at  Goidfmiths-hall,  and  a  certificate  be  produced  to 
one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuifoms,  ui  der  the  hands 
of  one  or  more  of  the  wardens,  of  oath  having  been  made 
before  him  or  them  by  the  owner,  and  one  credible  witnefs, 
that  it  is  lawful  filver,  and  that  no  part  thereof  (before  mol- 
ten) was  the  current  coin,  nor  clippings  thereof,  nor  plate 
wrought  within  this  kingdom.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  17. 
§5,6. 

Shipped,  without   being   fo  marked   or  ftamped,  and 

without  fuch  certificate,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  f.ized  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.     6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  17.  §  6. 

Molten  filver  or  bullion,  either  in  bars,  ingots,  wedges, 

cakes,  pina's,  or  any  other  form,  may  not  be  fnipped,  un- 
lefs a  certificate  be  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms, or  four  of  them,  from  the  court  of  the  lord -mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  of  oath  having  been  made  before 
the  faid  court,  by  the  owners,  and  two  or  more  credible 
witnelfes,  that  the  fame,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof, 
was,  and  is,  foreign  bulf  on  ;  and  that  no  part  thereof  (be- 
fore molten)  was  the  coin  of  this  realm,  or  clippings  thereof, 
nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom.  7  and  8  W.  III. 
c  19.  §.  6. 

Shipped  without  entry,  and  fuch  oath  and   certificate, 

is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  perfons  ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor forfeits  double   the   value.     7  and  8  W.  III.   c.  19. 

§•  7- 

The  mafter  of  any  fhip  belonging  to  a  fubject,  know- 
ingly permitting  the  Ihipping,  forfeits  200 1.  and  if  it  be  a 
man  of  war,  the  captain  hkewife  forfeits  his  employment, 
and  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  civil  or  military. 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  19.   §.  7. 

Officers  granting  a  cocket,  before  ceitificate  be  pro- 
duced, ami  entry  made  by  the  commiffioners,  forfeit  200  I. 
and  are  rendered  incapable  of  any  other  place.   7  and  8  W.  ill, 

seized,  proof  of  its  being  foreign,  &c.   is  to  lie  on  the 

proprietor  or  claimer.    7  and  8  W   III.  c.  19.   §.  9. 

Watches,  fword  hilts,  wrought-plate,  and  o  her  filver 

manufactures,  of  the  finenefs  of  11  ounces  10  penry-weights 
to  evtry  pound  troy,  fo  m  my  may  be  exported  yearly,  as 
fhall  be  allowed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any 
three  of  them.    9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  28.  §   1. 

But  boxes,  cafes,  or  dial-plates,  of  gold,  filver,  brafs, 

or  other  metal,  for  clocks  or  watches,  may  not  be  exported 
wirhout  the  movements  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  makers 
name  engraved  thereon,  upon  forfeiture,  and  20 1.  g  and 
10  W.  HI.  c.  28.  §.2. 

Silver  Thread. 

Bounty  or  Allowance  on  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread,  Lace,  or  Fringe,  made  in  Great- 
Britain,  exported. 


Silver  thread,  lace  or  fringe,  made  of  plate-wire, ' 

and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  weight  avoirdu- 

poife  *  -  - 

Gold  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  made  of  plate-wire, ' 

and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  weight  avoirdu- 

poife  * 

*  10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  62.  and  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  §.  1. 


Bounty 
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To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  on 
gilt  and  filver  wire,  or  a  debenture,  exprefling  the  kinds  and 
quantities,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms 
at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  fhipping  thereof  teftified 
by  the  fearcher :  the  exporter  firft  making  proof  upon  oath, 
before  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  faid  thread, 
lace,  or  fringe,  was  actually  made  after  the  firft  of  July, 
17 12,  and  alfo  giving  fufficient  fecurity  that  they  fhall  not 
be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the   Customs  relating  to 

Snuff. 

Snuff — made,  mixed,  or  coloured  with  oaker,  umber, 
&c.  (except  water  tinged  with  Venetian  red)  or  fuftic,  yel- 
low ebony,  touch- wood,  or  other  wood,  dirt,  fand,  or  to- 
bacco duft  mixed  therewith,  is  forfeited,  with  3I.  for  every 
pound  weight,  by  the  maker  or  feller.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  §.  7. 
The  powers  and  provifions  relating  to  counterfeit  tobacco, 
are  to  extend  to  the  abufes  in  making  and  mixing  of  fnuff. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  22. 

Removed 
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Removed  by  land — Tobacco  or  tobacco-ftalks  exceed- 
ing 24lb.  weight,  or  fnuff  exceeding  10 lb.  weight,  may  not 
be  conveyed  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any  other  place 
in  Great-Britain,  without  a  certificate  from  the  collector, 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  of 
importation  ;  and  if  manufactured,  with  the  importer's  oath 
thereto  (if  the  importer  applies  for  it)  that  the  duties  were 
paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  by  whom,  when,  and  in 
what  fhip  imported  ;  or  with  the  purchafer's  oath  thereto  (if 
he  applies  for  it)  attefting  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
hogfheads,  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  from  whom  pur- 
chafed,  and  when  :  if  tobacco  ftalks,  or  Snuff,  or  manu- 
factured tobacco,  are  fo  removed,  then  the  certificate  mult 
have  the  importer's  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that 
fuch  {talks  were  dripped,  or  fuch  Snuff,  or  manufactured 
tobacco,  was  made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  for  which 
the  duties  were  by  him  paid  or  fecured  at  importation  ;  or 
the  purchafer's  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch 
ftalks  were  ftripped,  or  the  fnuff,  or  manufactured 
Tobacco,  was  made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  which 
had  been  delivered  and  received  according  to  the  directions 
of  this  act :  which  certificates  fuch  officers  are  to  grant ; 
and  after  entering  in  their  books,  to  deliver  to  the  perfon 
applying  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward  for  certificate 
or  oath,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  II. 
C.41.  §.9. 

Removed  by  water. — No  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks,  or 

Snuff,  may  be  fhipped  on  board  any  veflel,  to  be  carried 
by  water,  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  to  any  other, 
until  every  part  thereof  is  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  at 
the  port  neareft  the  place  where  they  are  fhipped  ;  and  if 
unmanufactured,  it  muft  be  fhipped  in  the  original  package 
in  which  it  was  imported,  preferving  the  fame  marks  and 
numbers,  but  not  without  a  certificate  from  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cultoms,  at  the  port  of 
importation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were  paid  or  fecured  at 
importation,  by  whom,  the  time  when,  and  in  what  veffel 
imported:  if  it  is  tobacco-ftalks,  or  Snuff,  or  other  ma- 
nufactured tobacco,  it  is  not  to  be  fo  fhipped,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  faid  officers,  that  the  duties  were  paid  or 
fecured  at  importation,  for  the  tobacco  from  which  they 
were  ftripped,  made,  or  manufactured  :  which  certificates 
the  faid  officers  are  required  to  grant  to  the  importer,  or  his 
known  agent,  applying  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward, 
on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence.    24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 

§   13- 

Tobacco,  or  tobacco-ftalks,  exceeding  241b.  weight,  or 
Snuff,  exceeding  10  pounds  weight  (which  has  been  re- 
moved by  water  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any  other 
place  in  Great-Britain)  may  not  be  removed  afterwards  from 
thence  by  land,  without  a  certificate  from  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  to 
which  they  were  carried  by  water;  that  it  appears  to  them 
by  the  entry  of  the  certificate,  which  came  with  the  goods 
from  the  place  of  importation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were 
paid  or  fecured  there,  and  in  what  vefTel  they  were  brought 
by  water,  and  when  ;  and  that  the  perfon  applying  for  the 
fame,  had  made  oath  to  the  truth  thereof:  which  certificate 
fuch  officers  are  required  (after  writing  it  in  their  books)  to 
deliver  to  any  perfon  applying  for  it.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
§•  22. 

• i  Any  certificate  for  removal  of  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 

or  Snuff,  by  land  or  water,  is  to  be  deemed  a  proper  one, 
though  the  name  of  the  importer  is  not  inferted  therein,  pro- 
vided his  name  is  expreffed  in  the  bill  from  which  the  certi- 
ficate is  prepared.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 

Tobacco-ftalks  and  Snuff,  feized  and  condemned,  are 

to  be  burnt  in  the  prefence  of  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  at  the  time 
of  condemnation  ;  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  collector  or  fupervifor  of  excife  for  that  diftrict.  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41.  §.  27,  28. 

Tobacco-ftalks  or  Snuff,  removed  from  one  place  to 

another  in  greater  quantities  than  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  is 
allowed,  and  not  attended  with  the  certificate  required,  may 
be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or 
excife  ;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  removed  from  the  port  of 
impoi  cation,  with  a  proper  certificate,  and  that  the  duties 
thereon  were  paid  or  fecured,  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer,  and 
not  on  the  officer  who  feized  it.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.   §.  2. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs   with  regard 
to  Spices. 

Spicery,  viz.  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
may  be  imported  in  Britifh  fbips,  whereof  the  mafter  anu  1" 
of  the  manners  are  Britifh,  from  any  parts  beyond  the  feas* 
upon  licence  firft  had  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  anv  three  of  them,  or  from  the  cuftomer,  or  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  port.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and 
3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  §.  6.  and  8  Ann.  c.  7.  §.  26.  and  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  45.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  19.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.   §.  2. 

■ The  quantity,  quality,  and  the  port  of  importation, 

V  O  L.  II. 


are  to  be  expreffed  in  fuch  licences  ;  and  if  more  be  found 
than  therein  mentioned,  it  is  forfeited.  The  package  to  be 
in  cafks  or  bales,  unlefs  from  the  Eaft-Indies;  the  bale  of 
cinnamon  to  weigh  net  701b.  or  upwards,  and  each  caflc  of 
nutmegs,  cloves,  or  mace,  300  lb.  or  upwards,  upon  for- 
feiture thereof.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c  7.  §.  3.  and  3  and  4 
Ann.  c.  4.  §.  6.  and  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §•  45.  and  8  Geo.  .'. 
c.  15.  §.  19.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §  21.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c  18.  §.5. 

1  he  licences  are  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  mafters  at 

entry  of  their  fhips,  and  annexed  to  the  report,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  each  cafk,  bale,  or  pat  eel,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  endorfed  on  the  bark,  upon  forfeiture 
of  fhip  and  goods.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  46.  and  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  15.  §.  19.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  21.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c  18.  §.5. 

Found  on  board  any  fhip  in  final!  parcels,  packed   in 

hogfheads,  bales,  or  cafks,  are  forfeited.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
§.  47.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  19.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
§■  2- 

The  chief  Laws  of   the  Customs  with  regard 
to  Spirits. 

Spirits,  or  low  wines,  brought  by  fea  coaftwife,  without 
a  certificate  from  the  officer  of  excife,  where  ditlilled,  are 
forfeited  ;  to  be  fued  for  as  any  other  forfeiture  by  the  laws 
of  excife.    3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.   §.17. 

The   Bounty   on   Spirits    drawn    from  Barley, 
Malt,  or  other  Corn,  exported. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.  10.  was  granted  without  limita- 
tation,  viz. 

Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  1  Bounty 
for  every  ton  thereof  -  -  -    |i   10  o 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms, or  other  proper  officer  belonging  to  them,  when  bar- 
ley is  at  24  s.  per  quarter,  or  under,  upon  fuch  proof  of  the 
exportation,  as  is  directed  by  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12.  and 
out  of  fuch  duties  as  are  liable  to  the  payment  or  the  boun- 
ties on  corn  exported,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  refpective 
quantity  of  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  had  been  exported, 
allowing  that  twelve  quarters  of  barley  or  malt  are  made  ufe 
of  in  making  one  ton  of  fpirits.    6  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §.  10. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  regard 
to  Starch. 


-\  Drawb 
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002 


Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on  Britiih- 
made  Starch  exported. 

Starch  *,  for  every  pound  weight   thereof 
avoirdupoife  -  -  00 

Starch  f ,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof 
avoirdupoife  -  -  0  0 

*   10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  27.  and  3  Geo  I.  c.  7. 

■f-   12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  9.  §.  13.  and  6  Geo.  Is  c.  4. 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  thereof  (by  the  collector  of  the 
duties)  for  fuch  ftarch,  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of 
merchandize,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  expreffing 
the  true  kinds  and  quantities,  and  the  exportation  thereof 
teftified  by  the  fearcher :  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  (on  oath)  before  the  faid  col- 
lector ;  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the 
ftarch  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain.  10  Ann.  c.  26. 
§.25,27.  and  12  Ann.  e.g.  §.13. 

If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  forfeit- 
ed, or  the  value.    10  Ann.  c.  26,  §.  26. 
Starch,  fhipped  for  exportation,  and  afterwards  relanded, 
is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond. 
10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  26. 

Or  hair-powder,  found   in  any  fhip,  waggon,  &c.  is 

feizable  by  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  upon  fufpicion  of  its 
having  been  privately  made,  or  clandeftinely  imported,  or 
exported  and  relanded  again  after  the  duty  hath  been  repaid. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  3. 

Within  ten  days  after  feizure,  the  officer  is  to  exhibit 

an  information  befote  three  commiffioners  of  excife,  or  two 
juftices  of  the  peace.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  3. 
— —  Upon  information,  the  perfon  in  whofe  pofTeffion  it  is 
found,  muft  make  it  appear,  that  the  duty  hath  been  paid 
for  the  fame,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
with  horfes  and  package,  containing  the  fame,  and  5I.  for 
every  hundred  weight;  and  the  commiffioners  or  juftices  are 
to  proceed  to  give  judgment  accordingly.    4  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 

§•3- 

Sufpedted  to  be  privately  making  or  concealed,  may  be 

fearched  for  by  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  by  day  or  by 
night  (but  if  by  night,  in  the  prefence  of"  a  conftable  or  other 
peace-officer)  bv  warrant  from  the  commiffioners  of  excife, 
or  a  juftice  of  the  peace.    4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.   §.4. 

Found   p  ivately   making  or  concealing,  is  forfeited, 

with  all  materials  and  things  in  which    it   is  contained  ;   ana 

the  perfon   privately  making,  or  in    whofe  poffeffion    it   is 

io  M  found, 
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found,  upon  failure  of  proof  that  the  duty  has  been  paid, 
forfeits  50 1.  and  for  obftructing  the  officers  50 1.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  14.  §.  4. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs,  with  Regard 
to  Sugars. 

Sugar  muft  be  imported  only  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  {hips  of  fuch  port  w  here  the  faid  goods 
can  only,  or  moft  ufuall,  are  firft  (hipped  for  tranfportation, 
on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8. 
___  But  during  ihe  late  war  with  France,  this  was  not  to 
extend  to  prevent  any  perfon  importing  the  faid  goods  in 
{hipping  built  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey, 
or  any  of  the  lands,  iflands,  dominions,  or  territories  be- 
longing to  his  Majeftv,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  pro- 
vided the  mafter  and  |  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  or  of  the 
country  of  which  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture:  but  if  fuch  fhips  are  the  property  of  fo- 
reigners, although  Britifh-built,  the  goods  ate  to  pay  aliens, 
and  all  other  duties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  we:e  fo- 
reign-built. 29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  19,  20. 
— ' —  No  fugars,  panelles,  f)  rups,  or  melafles  of  the  pro- 
duct of  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or 
fpirits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  his  Majefty's  fugar  colonies  tfkre)  may  be  imported 
into  Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Briiain  in  fhips  legal]) 
navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together 
with  the  ihipand  all  her  furniture  ; —  but  not  to  extend  to 
reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars  of  the  produce  of  any  ol 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  any 
place  from  whence  they  might  have  been  lawfully  imported 
before.    6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  4,  13. 

»  Sugar,    tobacco,    cotton,    wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuf 

tick  or  other  dyeing  wood,  rice  (except  under  the  regulations 
in  the  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  art.)  melafles,  hemp, 
copper-ore,  beaver  flans,  or  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  tur 
pentine,  mafts,  yards  and  bowfprits,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Briufh  plantations 
in  America,  Alia,,  or  Africa,  may  not  be  carried  from 
thence,  unlefs  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain  only,  to  be  there  landed,  upon 
forfeiture  of  the  faid  goods,  or  their  value,  with  the  fhip  and 
furniture.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18  §.  18.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  26  §.  10,  11.  and  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §  3.  and3and4 
Ann.  c.  5.  §  12.  and  c.  0.  §•  7  and  12  Ann.  c.  9  §1 
and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  25.   and  c.  18   §.  22.  and  11  Geo. 

I.  c.  29.  §.  4.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §.  6.  and  c.  35.  §.  17. 
and  3  Ueo.  II.  c.  28.  §.  1. 

_ — And  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatfover,  any  goods  of  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  America  be  landed  in  Ireland,  without 
being  firft  !an  led  in  G  eat-Britain,  and  the  duties  thereof 
there  paid,  they  are  forfeited,  with  the  fhip  ;  4  without  com- 
pofition  to  his  Ivlajtfty,  and  ~  to  the  fuer  ;  unlefs  ftranded  or 
driven  in  by  leakinefs,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the  goods  muft  be 
delivered  into  the  cuflody  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  port, 
there  to  remain  ti!l  re-fhipped  for  Great-Britain,  for  which 
good  fecurity  muft  be  taken.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28. 
§.  14,  15. 

— —  Now  to  extend  only  to  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
indigo,  ginger,  fpeckle-wood,  or  Jamaica  wood,  fuftick  or 
other  dyeing  wood,  rice,  melafles,  beaver-fkins,  and  other 
furs,  copper-ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits,  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the 
faid  plantations.  All  other  goods,  of  the  growth,  product, 
and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  may  be 
imported  from  thence  into  Ireland  (except  hops,  which  are 
to  continue  under  the  regulations  of  9  Ann.  c.  12.  and  1 
Geo.  I.  c.  12.)  provided  it  be  in  Britifh  fhipping,  whereof 
the  mafter  and  at  leaftlof  the  mariners  are  Britifh.  4  Geo. 

II.  c.  15.  §.  1,  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  I. 

— —  Ships  coming  to  the  faid  plantation  to  take  in  any  of 
the  following  enumerated  goods  with  intent  to  carry  the 
fame  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantations,  bond  not  having  been 
firft  given  to  bring  the  fame  to  Great-Britain  only,  there 
muft  be  paid  for  fuch  goods  the  following  duties,    viz. 

1.  s.  d. 
Sugar,  white,  the  hundred  weight  -  050 
Sugar,  brown,  and  mufcovadoes  the  Cwt.  016 
Tobacco,  the  pound  -         -         -         001 

Cotton-wool,  the  pound  -  -  -  o  o  o  | 
Indigo,  the  pound  -  -  -  -  002 
Ginger,  the  hundred  weight  -  -  o  1  o 
Logwood,  the  hundred  weight  -  -  500 
Fuftick,  and  all  other  dyeing  wood,  the  Cwt.  o  o  6 
Cocoa-nuts,   the  pound       -        -        -        001 


And  fecurity  muft  be  taken  to  carry  them  to  fuch  planta- 
tations,  or  to  Great-Britain.  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and 
7  and  8  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  §.  8.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  4. 

Briufh,   in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  rum  or    fpirits, 

melafles,  or  fyrups,  fugars  or  panelles,  of  the  product  of 
any  plantation  in  America,  not  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  imported  into  any  of  the  Bntifli  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, are  to  pay  the  following  duties  in  money  of  Great- 
Britain,  according  to  the  value  of  5  s.  6d.  per  ounce  in 
filverj  viz. 


I. 

o 

o 

o 


s.  d. 

O  9 

o  6 

5  o 


Rum  or  fpirits,  the  gallon    - 

Melafles  or  fyrups,   the  gallon 

Sugars  and  panelles,   the  Cwt. 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lefler  quantity,  "to  be 
paid    down    in   ready    money   before  landing.     6  Geo.    II. 
c  13.  §.  1,  2. 

Britifh,  in   Afia,  Africa,  or   America.  —  Any  of  his 

Majefty's  fubjects  in  any  veflel  built  in  Great  Britain,  and 
belonging  to  his  Mijefty's  fubjects,  of  which  the  major  part 
refide  in  Great- Britain,  and  the  reiidue  either  in  Great- Bri- 
tain, or  in  fome  of  his  Majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America,  or 
in  any  veflel  belonging  to  his  Majefty's  fubjects  rending  in 
Great- Britain,  and  navigated  according  to  law,  that  (hall 
clear  outwards,  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  faid  co- 
lonies, may  fhip  fugars  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  faid  colonies,  to  carry  to  any  foreign  part  of 
Europe  }  provided  a  licence  be  firft  taken  out  lor  that  pur- 
pole,  ui  der  the  hands  of  three  of  the  commifiioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  fubjectto  the  regulations,  and  on  the  conditions,  fti- 
pulated  by  act  of  parliament.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  §.  2.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  §.  7. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  granting  a  liberty  to  carry 

any  fu?ars  from  the  fugar  colonies  to  Ireland.      12  Geo.    II. 
c.  30    §.  16.  and  24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  §.  7. 
Of  the  growth  of  the  Britifh  c  donies,  exported  with- 
in a  year  after  the  importation,  to  draw  back  the  refidue  of 
the  fubfidy.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  9.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  23. 

The  allowance  on  Britifh  Refined  Sugar  exported. 


By  9  and  10  W.  III. 
cap.  23.  §.9. 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  6. 


-Was  granted  f r  m  31ft  January, 
1699,  duiing  the  continuance  of  the 
new  fublidy, 

I  Upon  fugar  refined  in  ~i  1.  s.  d. 
Great- Britain, for  every  C  o  3  o 
cwt.   exported  J 

2  and  3  Ann.c.  9.  §.  3.fWas  §ranted  dukrin|  ■\erc°ntinu- 

2 6—2I  ance       the  one-third  fubfidy, 

j-  '       o'<  A  further  allowance  on  1  1. 

1  Geo.  I. it  — 8.1  the  fame'   fo.r  every  t  ° 

v.  cwt.  expor 


(ported 


d. 
o 


II 

20 
29 


18. 
23- 

32- 

26. 


—  5- 

—  1. 


6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  10.  Was  granted  from  24th  June,  1753, 

for  five  years. 

—  2.  Further  continued  for  feven  years. 

—  1.  Further  continued  for  feven  years. 
Further  continued  to  24  June  1756. 
Further  continued  for  three  years. 
A  further  allowance  on  ~h    J.     s.  d. 
the    fame,     for    every  >    o      2    0 
cwt.  exported  J 

iWas  granted  from  firftM.irch,  1747, 
during  the  continuance   of  the  fu fa- 
fid  v  1747, 
A  further  allowance  on  1    1.     s.  d. 
the    fame,    for    every  >   o     3   o 
cwt.  exported  j 


21  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  §.  6. 


Total  bounty     090 


To  be  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  exporter  within  thirty 
days  after  the  demand  thereof;  oath  being  firft  made  by  the 
refiner,  that  the  fugar,  fo  exported,  was  produced  from 
brown  and  mufcovado  fugar,  charged  by  the  acts  of  9  and  10 
W.  III.  c.  23.  and  of  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  and  by  21  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  (that  is  to  fay,  charged  with  the  new  fubfidy,  one- 
third  fubfidy,  and  fubfidy  1747.)  and  that,  as  he  verily  be- 
lieves, the  fame  was  imported  from  his  Majefty's  plantations 
in  America,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion thereof,  the  exporter  making  oath,  that  the  fame  was 
duly  exported,  and  his  Majefty's  fearcher  alfo  certifying  the 
fhipping  thereof,  and  all  other  requifites  being  performed 
according  to  the  Book  of  Rates.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  23. 
§.9.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  3.  and 6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  IC 
and  21  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  8. 


T. 


T. 


TAP 


TAP 


fTp 


APESTRY,  a  delicate  kind  of  manufacture,  ferv- 
ing  to  adorn  apartments  with  hangings. 


Of  fome  curious  improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
Monf.  Le  Blon,  on  the  principles  of  printing,  in  imita- 
tion of  painting,  and  of  weaving  tapeftry,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brocades. 

M.  Le  Blon  endeavouring  to  fix  the  true  harmony  of  colour- 
ing in  painting,  found  that  all  vifible  objects  may  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  three  primitive  colou's,  red,  yellow  and  blue; 
for  out  of  them,  all  others,  even  black  iifelf,  may  be  com- 
pounded. We  are  beholden  to  the  great  Sir  Iaac  Newton 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  difference  of  colours  contained  in  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  and  that  the  union  of  them  all  produces  a 
white,  which  is  light  itfelf. 

For  diftinction  fake,  M..  Le  Blon  calls  thofe  cole  urs  which 
are  comprehended  in  tt.e  rays  of  the  (un  impalpable  colours, 
and  thole  ufed  in  painting,  material  colours.  In  the  mate- 
rial colours,  a  m  xture  61  all  three  produces  a  black  or  dark- 
nefs,  contrary  to  what  isobferved  n  the  impalpable,  which 
I  fa.d  juft  now  produce  white.  M.  Le  Blon  tak.es  this  phae 
nomenon  to  be  owing  to  the  body  or  fubftance  of  which  thofe 
three  material  colours  confift,  and  to  the  particles  of  them 
being  opake,  and  not  tranfparent;  for  they  only  reflect  cer- 
tain rays  of  light,  they  ftrkc  on  their  furfaces;  and  there- 
fore, when  fmali  particles  of  different  colours  are  placed 
clofe  together,  if  rhey  are  fo  fmall  that  each  of  them  can- 
not be  ften  fepar^tely  by  (he  eve,  we  do  not  difcern  the  co- 
lour of  each  particular  atom,  but  onlv  the  blended  reflected 
rays,  proceeding  fmm  the  adjoining  particles :  thus  yellow 
and  red  p:oduce  an  orange,  yellow  and  blue,  a  green,  &c. 
which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  placing  two  pieces  ol  filk 
near  together,  viz.  yellow  and  blue  :  when,  by  intermixi  g 
of  their  reflected  rays,  the  ■  eliow  will  appear  of  a  ight 
green,  and  the  blue  ot  a  dark  green,  which  defcrves  the  far- 
ther confideration  of  the  curious. 

He  hath  reduced  the  harmony  of  colouring  in  painting  to 
certain  infallible  rules  built  on  this  foundation.  Whereas, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  punters,  their  colouring 
is  the  effect  of  mere  chance  or  guefs-work  at  firft,  but 
improved  by  experience,  all  painters  ufually  declaring,  that 
there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given  for  mixing  colours.  M. 
Le  Blon  publifhed,  fome  years  ago,  an  ingenious  book  on 
this  fubjecl:,  intitled  Colorittoj  or,  The  Harmony  of  Co- 
louring in  Painting 

By  thefe  rules  he  light  on  the  manner  of  printing  any  object 
in  its  natural  colours,  by  means  of  three  plates,  and  the 
three  primitive  colours  ;  an  art  attempted  and  fought  after 
ever  fince  the  invention  of  printing,  but  in  vain,  and  thought 
impoffible,  'till  he  put  it  in  practice  a  few  years  ago.  The 
plates  are  engraved  chiefly  after  the  mezzotinto  manner,  only 
the  darker  {hades,  and  fometimes  the  outlines,  where  they 
are  to  appear  very  fharp,  are  done  with  a  common  graver. 
Each  plate  is  not  completely  engraved,  but  only  contrived  to 
take  fuch  a  portion  of  the  colour  as  is  neceflary  with  the 
other  two  plates,  to  make  the  picture  complete. 
This  art  of  printing  confifts  in  fix  articles. 
I.  To  produce  any  object  with  three  colours,  and  three 
plates.  1.  To  make  the  drawings  in  each  of  the  three 
plates,  fo  as  that  they  may  exactly  tally.  3.  To  engrave  the 
three  plates,  fo  as  that  they  cannot  fail  to  agree.  4.  To  en- 
grave the  three  plates  in  an  uncommon  way,  fo  as  that  they 
may  produce  3000  and  more  good  prints.  5.  To  find  the 
three  true  primitive  material  colours,  and  to  prepare  them, 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  imprimable,  durable,  and  beautiful. 
6.  To  print  the  three  plates,  fo  as  that  they  may  agree  per- 
fectly in  the  impreflion. 

The  firft  of  which  is  the  mod  confiderable,  comprehending 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  invention  ;  and  the  other  five  are 
fubfervient  to  bring  it  into  mechanical  practice,  and  of  fuch 
imponance,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  nothing 
can  be  executed  with  fuccefs  or  exa&nefs.     Sometimes  more 
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than  the  three  plates  may  be  employed,  viz.  when  beauty, 
cheapnefs,  and  expedition  require  it. 

The  obfervation  of  the  compounded  colours  reflected  from 
two  pieces  of  filk  of  different  colours,  placed  near  together, 
firft  gave  him  the  thought  of  what  the  effect  of  weaving 
threads  of  different  colours  would  be,  when  all  the  threads 
were  fo  fine,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a  fmall  diftance 
one  from  another. 

By  the  fame  principles  of  producing  any  vifible  object  with  a 
fmall  number  of  colours,  he  arrived  at  the  fkill  of  producing  in 
the  loom  all  that  the  art  of  painting  requires.  An  artlikewife 
often  attempted,  but  as  often  abandoned,  and  declared  im- 
poffible till  now,  as  well  as  the  other,  of  printing  n  colours. 
And  it  is  probable,  many  improvements  may  from  hence  be 
made  in  feveral  trades,  efpecially  in  combing  of  wool,  where 
the  mixing  of  feveral  colours  may  be  of  important  ufe. 
The  colours  ufed  in  weaving,  being  only  fuperticial,  and  fo 
differing  from  bo;h  the  impalpable  and  the  material  colours, 
and  not  being  to  be  foclolely  joined  or  incorporated  together 
as  thofe,  will  not  of  themfelves  produce  a  white  or  black, 
but  only  a  light  cinnamon  :  wherefore  in  weaving  he  hath 
been  ooliged  to  make  ufe  of  white  or  black  threads,  befides 
red,  ycliow,  and  blue ;  and  though  he  found  he  was  able  to 
imitate  any  picture  with  thefe  five  colous,  yet  for  cheapnefs 
and  expedition,  and  to  add  a  brightnefs  whe  e  it  was  required, 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  interme- 
diate degrees  of  colours. 

There  are  two  ways  in  ufe  at  Bruffe's,  and  at  the  Gobelins  in 
Paris,  for  making  tapeftry  after  the  common  manner :  one 
they  call  the  flat  way,  and  the  other  the  upright.  In  the  flat 
way,  they  have  the  warp  ftietched  in  a  dame  lengthwife  of 
the  piece  :  it  is  made  of  white  worfted,  and  the  pattern  lies 
clofe  under  it,  fo  that  the  workman  can  fee  the  figures 
through  the  warp  :  he  is  provided  with  bobbins  of  various 
colours  of  filk  or  worfted,  as  the  piece  requires :  then  he 
takes  up  with  his  fingers  one  thread  after  another,  as  they 
anfwer  to  any  colour  in  the  painting  beneath  ;  and  with  the 
other  hand  paifes  the  bobbin  with  the  fame  colour,  and 
ft r  ikes  the  threads  with  an  ivory  comb.  Some  of  thefe  frames 
are  made  like  a  loom,  with  a  warp  paffed  through  the  leifhes, 
and  treddles  for  the  feet,  with  which  they  open  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  to  pafs  a  common  fhuttle  through  them,  when 
it  is  neceflary  to  make  a  long  throw,  as  is  required  in  grounds, 
pillars,  and  tall  uprights. 

In  the  upright  way  the  warp  runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
piece ;  the  pattern  is  placed  upright,  and  clofe  behind  it, 
and  the  outlines  are  drawn  in  charcoal  upon  the  forefide  of 
the  warp.  The  workman  is  placed  with  his  back  to.the  light, 
by  which  means  he  can  fee  the  pattern  the  better  ;  then  he 
takes  up  the  threads  one  by  one,  and  paifes  the  bobbin  as  in 
the  other  way,  and  ftrikes  it  clofe  with  the  comb:  all  which 
is  near  as  tedious  as  needle-work  itfelf,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  the  fineft  tapeftry  comes  to  fuch  high  prices,  fo  that  none 
but  princes  and  perfons  of  diftincYion  care  to  buy  it ;  and  what 
can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  is  always  coarfe,  and  of  a  low 
tafte :  for  workmen  who  have  any  good  notion  of  painting, 
and  are  capable  of  adjufting  the  colours,  are  not  to  be  had, 
but  for  exceflive  wages,  which  much  enhances  the  price  like- 
wife  :  but  in  M.  Le  Blon's  new  way  of  weaving  tapeftry  in 
the  loom  with  a  draw-boy,  tapeftry  may  be  performed  almoft 
as  expeditious  as  fine  brocades:  for  when  the  loom  is  once 
fet  and  mounted,  any  common  draught- weaver,  though  not 
acquainted  with  drawing  or  painting  ;  nay,  hardly  knowing 
what  figure  he  is  about,  exactly  produceth  what  the  painter 
hath  reprefented  in  the  original  pattern.  And  thus  a  piece 
of  tapeftry  may  be  woven  in  a  month  or  two,  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  working,  would,  before  this  invention, 
take  up  feveral  years:  and  what,  in  the  common  way,  cofts  a 
thoufand  pounds,  may,  by  this  means,  be  afforded  finer  and 
better  for  a  hundred.  Therefore,  it  is  likely,  this  woven  tape- 
ft.y  may  become  a  current  merchandize,  and  that  many  thou- 
fand induftrious  families  may  be  well  employed  about  it. 
1  he  main  fecret  of  this  art  confifts  in  drawing  the  patterns, 
from  which  any  common  draught-weaver  can  mount   the 
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loom  ,  and  when  that  is  done,  the  piece  may  be  made  of 
any  fize,  by  only  widening  the  reeds  and  the  warp,  and  a  re- 
verfe  may  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  ;  which  is  done  by  the 
boy's  pulling  the  leifhes  up  again,  in  the  fame  order  in  which 
he  pulled  them  down  before;  by  which  contrivance  the  ta 
peftry  may  be  fuited  to  any  room,  whether  the  light  comes 
in  on  the  right-hand  or  on  the  left. 

The  patterns  are  painted  upon  paper,  whereon  are  printed 
fquares  from  copper-plates,  and  thefe  fubdivided  by  as  many 
lines  as  anfwer  to  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  run  length- 
wife  of  the  piece  ;  then  they  try  how  many  threads  of  the 
{hoot  anfwer  in  breadth  to  every  fubdivifion  of  the  fquares. 
Every  thread  of  the  warp  goes  through  a  fmall  brafs-ring 
called  a  male,  or  through  a  loop  in  the  ieifh,  and  hatha  final! 
long  weight  or  lingoe  hung  below,  to  counterballance  the 
packthreads,  which  going  from  the  top  of  the  rings  or  loops, 
are  paffed  over  the  pullies,  in  the  table  direcTtly  over  the  loom, 
and  are  continued  nearly  in  a  horizontal  pofition  on  one  fide 
of  the  loom  to  a  convenient  diftance,  where  they  are  all 
fpread  on  acrofs-piece  fattened  to  two  ftaples :  thefe  are  called 
the  tail  of  the  mountuie  ;  and  from  each  of  thefe  packthreads 
juft  by  the  fide  of  the  loom,  are  fattened  other  packthreads, 
called  fimples,  which  defcend  to  the  ground  ;  fo  that  by  pull- 
ing thefe  fimple  chords,  you  raife  any  of  the  threads  of  the 
warp  at  pleafure  ;  wherefore  they  fatten  a  loop  or  potlart  to 
as  niany  of  thefe  fimple  chords  as  there  are  threads  of  the 
warp  to  be  pulled  up  at  every  fhcot,  or  every  throw  of  the 
fhuttle  ;  by  which  means  the  fhoot  manifefts  itfelf  on  the 
ri^ht  fide,  where  the  warp  is  pulled  up  :  and  in  ordering  this, 
they  are  guided  by  the  pattern,  on  which  they  count  the  di- 
ftances  of  the  fubdivifions,  which  contain  the  fame  colours  in 
the  fame  line,  and  can  be  fhot  at  once:  then  they  fatten  pot- 
larts  to  the  feveral  fimple  chords  that  draw  up  the  rings, 
through  which  thofe  threads  of  the  warp  run,  which  are  to 
lie  behind  this  colour  ;  they  tie  all  thefe  loops  together,  and 
fatten  a  piece  of  worfted  or  filk  to  the  knot,  of  the  fame  co- 
lour that  the  workman  is  to  throw  ;  and  the  boy,  when  he 
pulls  each  loop,  names  the  colour,  that  the  weaver  may  take 
the  proper  fhuttle,  and  fo  on  for  every  colour  to  be  thrown. 

Of  the  upright-way  of  working  Tapestry,  with  relation 
to  Turkey  Carpets. 

The  carpets  which  are  made  at  the  royal  manufactory  of  La 
Savoniere,  below  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  are,  in  fome  refpects, 
wrought  by  the  upright-way  of  tapeftry.  The  two  rollers  are 
placed  the  fame  way  :  the  warp  is  braced  from  the  top  down- 
ward :  the  chain,  with  its  loops,  keeps  all  the  threads  of  the 
warp  equally  perpendicular:  the  ftick,  which  facilitates  their 
croffing,  runs  through  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  foremoft  threads  from  the  reft  :  the  lizier-pole  holds 
all  the  ttrings,  which  ferve  to  draw  the  fore  threads  in  their 
turns,  and  then  the  oppofite  threads,  in  order  to  infert  the 
fpindles  of  woof.  But  the  method  of  working  in  this  manu- 
factory differs  from  the  upright  way  of  tapeftry  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  The  warp  is  divided,  both  before  and  behind,  into  par- 
cels of  io  threads  each,  nine  white,  and  one  blue  ;  which  is 
regularly  continued  through  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 

2.  The  weaver  works  on  the  fore-fide,  and  confequently  fees 
what  he  does. 

3.  The  defign,  or  pattern,  is  traced  in  its  proper  colours, 
on  cartons,  tied  about  the  workman,  who  looks  at  it  every 
moment,  becaufe  every  ftitch  is  marked  on  it,  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  his  work.  By  this  means  he  conftantly  knows  what 
colours  and  {hades  he  is  to  ufe,  and  how  many  flitches  of  the 
fame  colour. 

4.  In  this  he  is  affifted  by  fquares,  into  which  the  whole  de- 
fign is  divided  :  each  fquare  is  fubdivided  into  10  vertical 
lines,  correfponding  with  each  parcel  of  10  threads  of  the 
warp  :  and  befides,  each  fquare  is  ruled  with  10  horizontal 
lines,  croffing  the  vertical  lines  at  right  angles. 

5.  The  workman  having  placed  his  fpindles  of  woollen,  filk, 
or  other  richer  thread  near  him,  begins  to  work  on  the  firft 
horizontal  line  of  one  of  the  fquares.  Thefe  lines  marked 
on  the  carton  are  not  traced  on  the  warp,  for  this  would  be 
endlefs ;  becaufe  an  iron  wire,  which  is  longer  than  the  width 
of  a  parcel  of  10  threads,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  crofs  line. 
This  wire  is  managed  by  a  crook  at  one  end,  at  the  work- 
man's right-hand  ;  towards  the  other  end  it  is  flatted  into  a 
foit  of  knife,  with  a  back  ard  edge,  and  grows  wider  to  the 
point.  The  workman  fixes  his  iron  wire,  or  rod,  horizon- 
tally on  the  warp,  by  twilling  fome  turns  of  a  fuitable  thread 
of  the  woof  round  it,  which  he  pades forward  and  backward, 
behind  a  fore  thread  of  the  warp,  and  then  behind  the  op- 
pofite thread,  drawing  them  in  their  turns  by  their  leifhes. 
Aferwards,  if  it  be  neceffary,  he  brings  his  woof-thread  round 
the  wire,  in  order  to  begin  again  to  thruft  it  into  the  warp; 
or  elfe  he  ties  it  to  the  wire  with  a  running  knot,  and  lets  it 
hang  on  it,  in  oder  to  take  another  woot,  and  pafs  it  into 
the  warp.  He  continues  in  this  manner  to  cover  the  iron  rod, 
or  wire,  and  to  fill  up  a  line  to  the  tenth  thread  of  the  warp, 
which  is  the  blue  one.  He  is  at  liberty  either  to  flop  here,  or 
go  on  with  the  fame  crofs  line  in  the  next  divifion.  Accord- 
ing as  he  pafies  the  thread  of  the  woof  round  the  iron  wire, 


and  into  the  warp,  the  threads  of  which  hecaufes  to  crofs  one 
another  every  inftant :  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
he  takes  care  to  ttrike  in,  or  clofe  again  all  the  ftitch.es  with 
an  iron  reed,  whofe  teeth  freely  enter  between  the  empty 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  which  is  heavy  enough  to  ftrike  in 
the  woof  he  has  ufed.  This  row  of  flitches  is  again  clofed 
and  levelled,  by  a  dweet  of  blue  thread  doubled,  which  the 
workman  puts  into  the  warp,  Aiding  his  hand  over  the  Whole 
length  of  the  line  he  has  wrought.  He  croffes  the  fame 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  then  flretches  through  them  ano- 
ther fingle  blue  thread.  He  beats  in  thefe  two  threads,  one 
after  another,  with  his  reed  :  thefe  dweets  of  crofs  thread, 
which  are  a  fupport  to  each  line,  will  be  hid  by  the  pile  on 
the  fore  fide  ;  they  indeed  diminifh  the  beauty  of  the  wrong 
fide,   but  this  is  of  no  confequence. 

This  done,  the  workman  draws  the  iron-rod  or  knife  out  of 
the  loops  of  the  woof  that  covered  it :  and  as  it  is  wider  to- 
wards its  end,  thefe  loops  refift  its  paffage  ;  but  being  edged 
at  its  fore-  part,  it  cuts  them  through.  Then  the  workman 
with  bis  left-hand  lavs  a  ftrong  pairof  (hears  along  the  finifh- 
ed  line,  cuts  off  the  loofe  hairs,  and  thus  forms  a  row  of 
tufts  perfectly  even,  which,  together  with  thofe  before  and 
after  it,  form  the  {hag.  One  line  of  this  fort  taking  in  the 
row  of  flitches  and  woollen  pile,  with  the  two  blue  threads 
which  fupport  them,  fomewhat  furpafs,  inthicknefs,  the  fpace 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  crofs  line  of  a  fquare.  There 
mutt  be  eight  wires  full  of  woollen  thread,  and  fixteen  blue 
threads,  to  anlwer  to  the  ten  crofs  lines  of  a  fquare.  By  this 
means  the  workman  alwa;s  fees- what  he  is  doing.  He  fol- 
lows ftitch  for  flitch,  and  colour  for  colour,  the  place  of  his 
pattern  which  he  is  at,  and  paints  m?^'  iilcently  without 
having  the  leaft  notion  of  painting  or  drawing.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  the  directors  of  carpet-woik  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, are  better  draughtfmen  than  their  workmen,  for 
the  Turkey  carpets  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  fymmetry  of 
colours. 

REMARKS. 

Under  our  articles  of  Artificers,  Candidate,  Car- 
pet,   Cloth,    France,    Mechanics,     Manufac- 
turers,   and  divers  other   articles,  which  the  reader  will 
obferve  fromoui  GeneralIndex,  we  have  {hewn  the  great 
national  advantages  which  arife  to  a  trading  flate  fiom  manu- 
factories in  general,  and  how  requifite  it  is,  from  time  to  time, 
to  improve  in  the  old,  as  well  as  to  invent,  or  introduce,  new 
manufactures,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  chargeable  tafte  of 
foreign  nations,  that  our  rivals  may  not  fupplant  us  in  trade, 
by  their  greater   vigilance  in  thefe  refpects. — Under  the  pre- 
ceding, and  various  other  heads,  we  have  alfo  fhewn  by  what 
gradations  many  ftates  have  increafed  in  their  mechanical  and 
manufactural  arts,  and  how  the  French,  in  particular,  have 
arofe  to  fo  great  perfection  in  their  manufactures,  by  fparing 
no  encouragement,  rewards,  and  honours,  upon  fuch  inge- 
nious artifts  who  have  proved  the  happy  inflruments'cf  intro- 
ducing any  valuable  New  Manufacture  into  their  do- 
minions.— We  there  have  feen  by  what  wife  meafures  this 
politic  and  ingenious  nation  firft  eftablifhed  their  woollen  and 
filken  fabrics  of  every  fpecies  ;  how  they  firft  fupplied  them- 
felves  with  the  former  forts  of  manufactures,  which  they  were 
wont  to  take  from  England,  and  by  what  degrees  they  after- 
wards have  greatly  fupplanted  this  nation,    at  moll  of  their 
beft  foreign  markets  in  their  woollen  goods. — And  under  our 
article  Medals,   we  fhall  find  how  they  have  commemo- 
rated thofe  happy  asras  that  have  been  productive  of  any  blef- 
fings  that  have  tended  to  the  enlargement  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  that  neighbouring  nation* 
In  the  hiftory  of  this  part  of  the  French  polity,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  capital  ingenious  artift, 
that  has  propofed  to  the  adminiftration  any  laudable  undertak- 
ing, tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  old,  or  the  eftablifhing 
of  new  manufactories,  who  has  not  been  gratefully  received, 
and  liberally  recompenfed,  and  this  even  though  he  may  have 
for  a  time  proved  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempt.    By  this  gene- 
rous treatment  of  the  induftrious  and  ingenious  mechanic  and 
manufacturer,  it  isnot  to  be  admired  that  they  have  drawn  the 
moft  celebrated  artitts  of  every  clafs  into  their  country,  from  all 
corners  of  the  world.— For  fuch  national  munificence  towards 
thefe  people,  will  fpread  itfelf  among  them  in  all  countries; 
and  the  glory  that  fuch   a  country  derives  therefrom,  will 
influence  thefe  artifts,  maugre  all  laws  to  prevent  it,  to  for- 
fake  their  native  country,  where  nodue  regard  is  had  to'their 
merit. 

It  would  make,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  difagreeable  fcene  :  certain 
I  am,  that  it  would  not  redou  d  to  the  honour  of  Great- 
Britain,  if  the  hittory  of  great  numbers  of  Britifh,  a^well  as 
foreign  artifts,  who  had  great  talents,  and  ttrong  impulfes  to 
promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  nation,  was 
properly  reprefented,  and  the  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
they  have  too  generally  met  with  ;  and  which  bath  at  length 
cither  broke  their  hearts,  by  fharneful  attendance  and  depen- 
dance,  or  forced  them  into  other  nations,  where  they  have 
been  carefled  and  rewarded,  fuitably  to  their  merit  :  an  hi- 
ftory of  this  nature,  with  relation  to  our  own  country,  com- 
pared with  a  like  hiftory  in  regard  to  France,   would,  I  am 

confident, 
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Confident,  give  great  glory  to  the  one,  and  no  lefs  ignominy 
to  the  other.  Nay,  was  I  to  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of  many 
perfons  of  this  (lamp,  that  have  fell  within  the  tether  of  my 
own  knowlege,  and  that  of  (ome  gentlemen  of  my  acquain- 
tance, it  would  be  a  difagreeable  tafk,  becaufe  it  might  be 
thought  an  invidious  one,  with  refpect  to  our  rulers  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  idle  and  defigning  projector, 
and  the  folid  and  well-intentioned  artift.  The  former  of  thefe 
we  have  fufficiently  expofed,  under  our  article  Projectors, 
in  order  to  guard  the  public  againft  fuch  impoftors,  who  are 
as  detrimental  to  the  community  in  general,  as  ruinous  to  the 
private  fortunes  of  thofe  who  are  inchanted  into  their  magic 
circle  of  Projector  ship. — But  how  thefe  impoftors  may 
be  prevented,  and  how  the  meritorious  artifts  may  be  duly  en- 
couraged, and  improved  in  their  refpective  arts,  fee  our  ar- 
ticles Artificers,  Mechanics,  Philosophy  Experi- 
mental, and  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Nations  that  abound  not  with  mines,  efpecially  thofe  of  gold 
and  filver,  or  fuch  other  as  will  tend  to  inrich  and  people  the 
ftate,  muft  depend  upon  the  productions  of  their,  lands,  or 
their  manufactories,  or  both  :  and  the  two  latter  are  prefer- 
able in  moft  ftates  to  the  former,  as  being  more  permanent, 
if  wifely  regulated,  according  to  the  wants  and  the  tafte  of 
other  countries. 

Becaufe  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  abound  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  wool,  and  which  is  of  a  quality  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other  in  the  world  for  the  fabric  of  general  manu- 
factures; and  becaufe  thegoodnefsof  our  wool  has  long  been, 
and  (till  i«,  a  temptation  to  our  competitors  in  trade  to  fmug- 
gle  it  out  of  our  nation,  and  that  chiefly  in  exchange  for  their 
commodities  of  luxury,  which  are  likewife  fmuggled  into 
this  nation  :  as  our  commercial  rivals  have,  chiefly  by  means 
of  our  own  wool,  greatly  fupplanted  us  in  many  of  the  capi- 
tal branches  of  this  our  Staple  manufactory,  it  behoves  the 
wildom  of  the  nation  duly  to  cherifh  and  encourage  every 
manufacture  that  has  a  tendency  to  the  consumption  of  this 
commodity  amongft  ourfelves,  if  no  other  end  could  be  an- 
swered by  it  than  that  of  fo  leffening  the  quantity,  as  to  de- 
prive our  competitors  of  having  fo  much  out  of  the  kingdom 
as  they  at  prefent  obtain. 

As  thefe  manufactural  arts  have  an  immediate  practical  ten- 
dency to  the  improvement  of  thofe  of  Dr  a  wi  n  g  and  Pa  int- 
ing,  this,  methinks,  ihould  be  no  indifferent  motive  with  us 
to  the  effectual  promotion  and  encouragement  of  fuch  manu- 
factories; for  when  thefe  new  commercial  eftablifhments  take 
place  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  afford  a  handfome  recompence 
to  the  ingenious  artift  in  defign  and  painting,  this  will  induce 
numbers  to  breed  up  their  children,  efpecially  thofe  of  tender 
constitutions,  tofo  genteel  an  employment,  whereby  they  can 
obtain  an  handfome  maintenance.  But  it  does  not  Seem 
very  politic  to  expect  that  numbers  of  people  fhould  apply 
themfelves  to  the  arts  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  with- 
out fir  ft  being  certain  that  there  will  be  competent  bufinefs, 
by  which  they  may  get  a  tolerable  livelihood.  But  this  is 
not  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  we 
have  now  more  artifts  already  in  thefe  branches  than  can  well 
live :  fo  that  if  we  would  increafe  the  numbers  of  thefe  artifts, 
who  certainly  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  divers  of  our  mechanical  and  manufactural  arts,  we  muft 
previously  fettle  and  eltablifh  fuch  permanent  manufactories 
as  will  afford  them  certain  bread. 

The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  our  woollen,  as  well  as  filken 
manufactures  of  every  kind,  greatly  depend  on  the  luftre  of 
their  colour? ;  and  as  there  are  no  manufactures,  that  require 
a  fupenor  beauty  and  elegancy  in  this  refpect  than  thofe  of 
Carpets  and  Tapestry,  the  promotion  of  thefe  will  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  Dye- 
ing ;  and  every  advance  towards  a  further  degree  of  perfec- 
tion herein  is  of  confequence  to  our  woollen  manufactories 
in  general.     See  our  article  Dyeing. 

Commerce  has  been  confideredas  either  active  or  paffive;  the 
latter  confifts  in  purchafing  more  commoditiesin  value  of  other 
nations  than  they  do  of  us  ;  the  former  does  the  contrary, 
and,  by  felling  more  than  we  purchafe,  become  the  Source 
of  wealth  and  power.  Every  new  manufactory  fettled  in  a 
trading  nation,  either  tends  to  leffen  the  importation  of  the 
fame  from  foreign  ftates,  or  to  Supply  us  with  an  additional 
commodity  to  increafe  our  active  commerce ;  and  it  Some- 
times anfwers  both  thefe  ends. 

States,  no  more  than  private  perfons,  fhould  lofe  fight  of  that  ex- 
cdlenr  maxim  of  Cato,  Patrem  familias  vendacem,  non  ema- 
cem,  effe  oportet :  That  the  Master  of  a  Eamily 
ought  to  be  a  Seller,  and  not  a  Buyer.  All  the 
comforts  of  the  head  of  a  family,  all  the  wealth  of  a  city,  all 
fhe  grandeur  of  a  kingdom,  depends  Solely  upon  felling  much, 
and  buy  ing  little,  or  uponfelling  more  than  is  bought.  He  that 
is  conttantly  buying  more  than  he  Sells,  let  him  be  a  Second 
Croefus  in  treafure,  muft  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  a  beggar  ;  for  his  ftock  isdiminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  over-balUncc  of  goods  bought  in.  But  whoever  is  con- 
stantly felling  more  than  he  buys,  let  him  be  poor  as  Lazarus, 
muft,  by  fuch  a  transition,  acquire  the  happy  circumftances  of 
the  profperous  ;  for  as  much  as  the  ballance  is  in  favour  of  the 
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amount  of  theSALEs,juit  fomuchisaddedtohiscapit.il.  1  I,, 
r'eafon  evinces  the  truth  of  it ;  and  we  have  confirmation  here- 
of in  the  vigilance  of  neighbouring  nations  to  make  provifion' 
for  felling  much  and  buying  little.  , 

New  Manufactories  is  the  fure  and  fundamental  pro- 
vifion for  the  introduction  of  riches  and  happintfs  into  a  king- 
dom ;  and,  for  the  want  oi  thefe,  and  due  improvements  in 
the  Old,  will  everoccafion  the  decline  oi  our  trade,  and  in- 
troduce poverty. 

Eurther  to  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  principles,  we  may  ap- 
peal to  experience  ;  for  what  has  been  the  principal  occafion 
of  the  decay  of  our  Turkey  Trade,  but  the  new- in  vented 
woollen  fabrics  of  the  Erench,  which  have  hit  the  tafte  of  the 
Turks,  while  our's  grow  more  and  more  out  of  date  among 
that  people  ?  And  has  not  this  been  caufed  by  an  unaccount- 
able perverfenefs  in  our  Englilh  manufacturers  not  to  ftrike  out 
of  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  hit  the  gout  of  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  the  French  have  done?  [See  our  article  Manufac- 
tures.] If  a  Turk  can  purchafe  two  fuits  ofcloathsa  year 
of  the  French  fabric,  for  the  price  that  he  muft  give  for  one 
of  the  Englifh,  they  will  give  the  former  the  preference  ; 
efpecially  fo,  fince  it  Seems  he  can  have  them  of  different, 
and  more  beautiful  colours,  than  thofe  of  England  ;  and  al- 
though they  may  be  of  a  (lighter  manufactory,  yet,  if  the 
two  French  fuits  wear  as  long  as  one  of  the  Englifh  will,  and 
the  Turk  can  have  his  fancy  better  pleafed,  the  Englifhman 
will  ever  experience  the  disadvantage  arifing  from  his  adher- 
ing to  his  Old  Fabrics,  while  his  rival  is  daily  inventing 
New. 

In  order  to   induce  our  Englifh  manufacturers  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  emulating  the   French,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
fent Turkifh  mode,  that  the  French  have  So  beneficially  in- 
troduced among  them,  I  have,  under  the  article  Manufac- 
turers, earneftly  recommended  to  them  the  imitation  of 
thefe  French  woollen  fabrics,  which  are   now  So  much   in 
vogue  in  Turkey,  and  which  have  been  greatly  inftrumental 
in  Supplanting  us  in  a  confiderable  part  of  that  once  valuable 
and  important  commerce;  and  I  have  the  Satisfaction  to  in- 
form the  public,  that  my  zeal  is  likely  to  be    attended  with 
the  defired  flccefs :  for  not  long  fince  I  have  received  letters 
from  a  very  ingenious  Englifh  manufacturer,  that,  in  confe- 
quence of  my  recommendation  of  Such  like  manufactures  to 
the  trial  of  our  Englifh  clothiers,  he  had  chearlully  Set  about 
them;  and,  within  this  month,  I  have  received  an  additional 
pleafure,  by  feeing  patterns  of  his  First  Trial,  which  he 
hasfent  me;  and  which  having  laid  before  fome  oSthe  Turkey 
merchants,  they  have  great  expectations  that  this  ingenious 
Englifh  artift  will  not  only  be  able  to  n^ake  as  good  cloths  of 
this  kind  as  the  French  do,  according  to  the  Turkifh  tafte,  bu  t 
to  Sell  them  equally  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  they  do.  — - 
And  if  So,  this  will   enable  us  once  more  to  get  the  flart  of 
the  French  in  this  commerce,  or  put  us  upon  a  level  with 
them  in  that  important  branch  of  trade. 
This   is  the  cafe,  likewise,  with  relation  to  the   Spanish 
Trade  :  for  as  to  the  fine  Englifh  cloths,  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  their  quality;  but  the  French  have  got  the  ftarC 
of  Britain  in  all  the  finer  forts  of  woollen  goods,   by  making 
thfrn  as  fine  to  the  eye,  and  not  of  half  the  Subftance  as  the 
Britifh  fuperfines ;  therefore  they  can  afford  to  fell  them  much 
cheaper  than  ours.     The  policy  of  thefi;  our  commercial  ri- 
vals is  very  remarkable,  Subtile,  and  confpicuous  to  fuch  Bri- 
tons as  are  difpofed  to  think  on  the  trade  of  their  country. 
The  French  finding  they  could  not  make  cloth  of  fo  good  a 
quality  as  the  Britifh,   very  judicioufly  attempted   to  outdo 
them  by  chenpnefs,  which  thev  have  effected  ;   and,   in  order 
to  take  off  the  natural    objection  againft   the  French  cloths, 
viz.  that  they  are  not  So  durable  as  the  Britifh,  they  are  conti- 
nually making  improvements  in  their  Colours  [fee  our  ar- 
ticle Dyeing]  and,  as  Soon  as  a  good  approved  colour  ap- 
pears, it  is  more  unfalhionable  not  to  be  dreffed  in  that  co- 
lour, than  it  would  he  in  England  to  be  dreffed  in  a  Suit 
made  of  blanketing.     By  this  artifice  the  French  Subjects  in 
this  kingdom,  and  even  the  Englifh  alfo  themfelves  in  Spain, 
are  inticed    into  a  wear  of  their  cloths,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  price;  and  the  wearers  will  tell  the  Spanifh 
Shopkeepers  they  can  have  two  French  coats  for  the   price 
of  one  made  of  Britifh  cloth.    The  alteration  in  the  fafhion- 
able  colours   is  artfully  contrived  to  return,  before  a  coat  of 
paltry  French  cloth  can  be  worn  out :  So  that  the  Superlative 
goodnefs  of  the  Britifh  cloth  is  not  regarded  by  any  people  of 
fafhion  ;  and  if  our  coimtrymen,  the  manufacturers  of  cloth 
in  Great-Britain,  cannot  invent  a  cloth  as  cheap   as    the 
French,  they  muft  expect  to  be  beaten  by  their  enemies,  not 
only  out  of  their  raw  materials  (of  which  the  French  can  have 
what  quantity  they  pleafe  now,  and   will  be  courted  to  take 
more,  asthetrade  of  England  declines)  but  out  of  the  trade  al- 
fo ;  for  there  are  merchants  in  feveral  ports  in  this  kingdom, 
who  have  large  quantities  of  the  beft  fuperfine  Britifh  cloths, 
that  have  Ian  by  them  ever  fince  the  cefiation  oS  arms  pre- 
vious to  the  laft  peace. 

Nor  is  this  lefs  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  our  Portugal 
Trade.  For  the  French  have  done  our  commerce  in  the 
woollen  manufactory  with  this  kingdom  an  unlpeakable  de- 
triment, bya  newfabrickof  French  black  Druggets^ 
io  N  which 
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which  they  have  introduced  there.  Of  this  1  have  been  ap- 
prized from  Portugal  by  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  greatly 
the  pro'perity  and  honour  of  his  country  at  heart ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  what  I  have  obferved  under  the  article  Portu- 
gal Trade,  he  has  promifed  me  that  1  fhall  foon  receive 
patterns  of  thefe  blackFrench  Druggets  from  Portu 
gal  ;  which  1  fhall  put  into  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  Engliih 
artift  in  this  way,  who  has  given  me  great  hopes,  that  he 
likewiie  fhall  be  able  to  beat  the  French  in  this  manufacture, 
and  put  the  Fnglifh  in  Portugal  upon  a  par  in  this  trade  with 
the  French  ;  which,  when  done,  the  public  will  be  duly  in- 
formed of. 

Thefe  things  are  mentioned,  with  a  view  only  to  (hew  that 
if  our  manufacturers  were  to  be  properly  encouraged  in 
making  fuch  improvements  in  their  refpectivc  branches,  as 
would  put  this  nation  in  a  capacity  to  vie  with  its  competitors 
in  trade,  they  would  never  be  behind-hand  with  them. — Hut 
if  a  ridiculous  and  unaccountable  averfion  to  the  introduction 
of  new  Manufactures  among  us  prevails,  our  manu- 
facturers may  ftarve  by  the  old,  and  the  nation  be  daily 
impoverifhev,  while  Ptance  is  rendered  more  and  more  pro- 
fperous  and  powerful,  by  countenancing  every  valuable  new 
invention  made  in  their  own,  or  introduced  from  other 
countries. 

Manufactures  of  modera'e  expence,  fays  a  judicious  writer, 
and  quick  growth,  may  fafely  be  left  to  private  adventurers, 
and  run  the  common  chance  for  fuccefs ;  the  finer  arts  will 
never  flourilh, but  under  public  Protection  and  noble 
Patronage  ;  no  encouragements  in  the  hands  of  private 
perfons,  are  adequate  rewards  to  the  man  of  genius.  Mo- 
ney is  the  pay  of  common  men,  as  praife  is  that  of  heroes; 
and  Honour  will  ever  be  found  a  much  ftronger  principle 
of  fine  invention,  than  Gain.  We  may  apply  to  the  artift 
what  Quintillian  declares  of  his  young  orator — Nolo  mihi 
■oratorem  dari,  quanti  fint  ftudiacomputaturum — All  that  was 
great  and  noble  in  ancient  wit  and  art,  was  produced  by  ho- 
nours as  well  as  rewards,  by  the  countenance  of  Princes, 
and  the  favour  and  kind  influence  of  great  Men.  Some 
times,  indeed,  the  ltrength  of  a  warm  devotion  has  ftruck 
an  enthufiafm  and  paflion  into  the  works  of  artilfs,  beyond 
the  power  of  human  motives  to  infpire.  A  noble  profufion 
of  Honours  and  Bounty  railed  the  Gobelines  in 
France  to  its  prefent  height ;  the  united  influence  of  thefe 
two  being  generally  fufficient  to  call  forth  whatever  human 
indultry  can  attain  to. 

This  houfe  was  the  rerdence  of  two  brothers,  who  firll 
brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  dyeing  a  curious  fcarlet,  and 
failed  in  fetting  it  on  foot.  Their  building  went  under  the 
popular  name  of  the  Folly  of  the  GoBtLiNES  for  many 
years, 'till  the  opprobrium  was  taken  offby  a  Royal  Edict, 
and  the  name  changed  by  public  authority  to  the  more  ho- 
nourable one  of  the  Royal  Mansion  of  the  Gobe- 
lines. The  fcailet  colour  was  ordered  to  be  called  after  the 
name  of  the  inventors,  and  the  little  river  Bievre,  which 
runs  by  the  building,  received  the  fame  diftinction.  Thefe 
in  appearance  were  trifling  matters,  hut  will  be  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  man  of  genius.  The  fame  year  the  houfe  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  King,  and  intitled  the  Manufactory  of 
the  Crown  Furniture  ;  and  provifion  was  made  by  a 
Royal  Charter,  to  render  the  place  apeipetual  School 
and  ferninarv  of  the  curious  arts.  Here  M.  Colbert  col- 
lected together,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  moft  able 
Masters  and  Designers,  as  well  as  inferior  artifls  in 
the  fine  manufactories.  Salaries  were  appointed  lor  the 
Directors,  and  Pensions  for  life  to  the  workmen; 
thefe  were  Tapestry-Weavers,  Engravers  in 
Etching  and  Metzotintoes,  Goldsmiths,  Jewel- 
lers, Carvers,  and  Workers  in  Ebony.  In  this 
place  was  wrought  all  the  magn:ficent  furniture  for  fourteen 
Royal  Palaces,  which  has  fince  been  defervedly  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Particular  care  was  taken,  that  no 
part  fhould  be  furnifhed  elfe where,  much  lefs  from  abroad. 
All  honorary  prefents  to  foreign  princes  and  noblemen  abroad, 
and  to  the  ornament  of  temples  and  public  buildings  at  home, 
were  made  in  their  beft  performances,  inftead  of  jewels  or 
money.  Many  of  the  fuperior  artiffs  invited  from  foreign 
countries  were  made  noble,  and  all  of  them  had  various 
honorary  privileges  and  royal  peniions :  the  whole  number, 
luperior  and  inf.-rior,  were  comprehended  amongft  the  na- 
tives of  France,  and  made  free  of  Paris,  with  full  liberty  to 
praetife  their  trades  where  they  pleafed,  after  working  for  a 
certain  term  in  the  Gobelines.  This  indulgence  extends  to 
ail,  who  fiial!  at  any  time  hereafter  practife  the  limited  time 
in  this  foundation.  The  whole  quarter  of  the  Gobelines  was 
exempted  from  taxes  and  imports,  and  had  a  court  of  judica- 
ture peculiar  to  itfelf,  under  the  title  of  the  court  of  the 
Royal  Artists. 

il  fides  thefe,  there  are  three  other  academies  in  Paris  for  the 
polite  arts,  with  various  pivileges,  honours,  and  pennons, 
to  the  members  forming  the  governing  part  of  eac.  fociety. 
The  academy  of  punting  and  fculpture,  that  of  architecture, 
and  the  military  one,  of  late  foundation.  Precedents  >n 
viting  our  afention  and  imitation,  if  the  latter  may  not  be 
fetid  to  command  it.     The  two  former  and  the  academy  of 


fciences  are  copied  in  Spain,  and  are  all  equally  liberal  ea- 
dowments. 

In  England,  the  ftream  of  public  favour  and  liberality  has 
turned  wholly  to  the  advance  of  Sciences  ;  we  have  few  or 
no  institutions  in  favour  of  Arts,  no  place  of  refidence  but 
for  fpeculation.  The  Royal  Society  are  indebted  to  the  pub- 
lic only  for  their  name.  How  ufeful  this  honoui able  body 
has  been,  and  hww  they  may  be  rendered  far  more  fo,  fee  our 
article  Royal  Society. 

An  academy  for  the  fine  arts  above-mentioned,  under  a  royal 
charter,  with  d  ftinguifhn.g  honours  and  privileges  for  the 
higher  members,  and  fmall  peniions  for  the  lower,  mi^ht 
give  us  a  profpect  of  feme  perfection  in  the  branches  of  Ta- 
pestry-Weaving,  Pain  i  ing,  Sculpt uRE,and  Sta- 
tuary, and  all  the  lower  trades  of  elegance  depending  on 
fine  Design.  Without  fome  fuch  public  inftitution,  they 
never  yet  were  carried  to  an  height  in  any  country :  no  private 
fortune  can  ftand  out  the  time  neccfiary  to  train  up  hands  < 
enough  to  extend  the  Art  into  a  Trade  :  but  when  once  a 
fufficient  number  were  made  perfect  in  this  feminary,  p,i- 
vate  adventurers  would  be  found  ready  enough  to  take  up  the 
bufinefs  ;  for  no  place  ever  wanted  a  trade,  that  abounded 
with  working  hands  well  inftructed  therein. — In  a  word,  the 
Theoretical  Arts, and  Pr acticalTrades  thereon 
depending,  fhould  go  hard  in  hand. 
TAXES.  Under  the  article  Revenue,  we  have  given  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  methods  of  railing  money  in  this  kine- 
dom,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolui  ion  in  1688: 
under  the  fame  article  we  have  likewife  fhewn,  that  as  this 
nation  enjoyed  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty,  till  the 
time  of  our  great  deliverer  King  William  111. ;  fo  the  whole 
property  of  the  people  was  either  at  the  mercy  of  princes  or 
priefts,  or  both  ;  the  public  revenue  was  raifed  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppreflive  manner;  and  what  the  civil  power  did 
not  wreft  from  the  people,  the  ecclefiaitical  did. — We  fhall 
here  give  a  view  of  the  money  that  has  been  raifed  in  this 
nation,  fince  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  demife  of  his  late 
majefty  George  II.  in  1759. 
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REMARKS. 
We  have  here  a  miniature  view  of  the  immenfe  fums  of  rrio- 
Iiey  that  have  been  raifed  in  this  nation,  from  the  year 
1688  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  1759,  to 
Support  the  four  great  wars,  from  the  reign  of  king  William 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  ;  but  to  the  tonclulion 
of  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  in  the  year  1763,  the  expence 
of  the  laft  war  coft  the  nation  above  50  millions  more  than 
the  above  total ;  and  we  havereafon  to  be  too  fenfible  of  the 
prodigiousweight  of  our  public  Debts  and  Taxes,  with 
which  the  kingdom  is  at  prefent  oppreffed,  by  suffering 
the  annual  expence  to  exceed  the  annual 
Revenue. 

When  an  increafe  in  the  annual  Expence  became  ne- 
ceflary  for  fecuring  and  vindicating  the  honour  and  rights  of 
the  nation  ;  had  the  annual  Revenue  increafed  in  pro- 
portion, we  fhould  have  been  at  this  time  unincumbered 
with  Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
tereft,  and  redemption  of  the  principal  Debt. 
Had  the  Supplies  been  raifed  within  the  year,  this  would 
have  been  a  conftant  check  upon  our  annual  expence  ;  and 
we  fhould  not  have  been  fo  wantonly  profufe  of  the  public 
treafure  as  we  have  been. 

Though  our  commerce  and  navigation  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  extended  fince  the  Revolution ;  and  we  have 
thereby  been  hitherto  enabled  to  fupport  the  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  under  which  we  have  laboured  ;  yet,  if  effectual  mea- 
sures are  not  purfued  to  maintain  and  preferve  our  trade, 
we  fhall  lofe  our  great  and  efiential  fupport  of  the  national 
fabric. 

So  great,  at  prefent,  are  our  Tax-incumbrances  in  ge- 
neral, as  to  occafion  our  wares  and  commodities  to  come 
fo  dear  to  domeflic  purchafers,  that  it  proves  fo  great  an 
encouragement  to  the  smuggling  into  the  kingdom  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  French  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties of  almoft  every  fort,  that  it  will  be  impracticable,  per- 
haps, for  the  wifett  adminiftration  to  prevent  it;  unlefs  the 
great  caufe  of  Tax-incumbrances  is  effectually  removed, 
and  thereby  our  native  manufactures  and  commodities  are 
rendered  as  cheap  as  thofe  oi  France. 

Noristhe  article  of  fmugglingonly  likely  to  proveagreatcaufe 
of  unfpeakable  detriment  and  injury  to  our  commerce,  by  rea- 
fon  of  our  great  load  of  Tax-incumbrances  upon  it  ;  but  the 
multitude  of  our  taxes  occafion  our  manufactures  and  commo- 
dities in  general  to  come  fo  dear  to  foreign  nations,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  purchafe  them,  as  they  were  wont  here- 
tofore ;  and  therefore,  inftead  thereof,  they  will  import  thofe 
of  France,  or  any  other  nation  whofe  commodities  they 
ftand  in  need  of,  that  will  come  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  will  be  a  motive  to  foreigners  to  evade  al 
ways  the  beft  commercial  Treaties  that  can  be  made 
with  foreign  nations  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  our 
trade  amongft  them. 

King  William  IIT. 

Has  a  prefent  aid  granted,  for  the  extraordinary  occafions. — 
Raifes  money  by  a  poll,  towards  the  reducing  of  Ireland. — 
Has  a  grant  of  1  s.  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  one  year. — 

Has  the  grant  of  an  additional  excife  upon  beer,  &c An  act 

for  appropriating  ceitain  duties  for  paying  the  States- General, 
&c. — Has  a  grant  of  2  s  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  one  year. 
— Hasan  additional  aid  of  1  s.  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  one 
year. — Pafies  an  act  for  collecting  the  duties  upon  coffee,  tea, 
and  chocolate,  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  at  certain  rates  over  and 
above  what  was  before  payable — An  act  for  railing  money  by 

a  poll Has  the  grant  of  certain  impofitions  upon  beer,  &c. 

for  his  and  his  queen's  life — Has  the  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  four  years — Hasan  aid  granted  of  1,651,702). 
18  s Has  a  grant  of  certain  impofitions  upon  all  Eaft-India 


goods,  &c — Pafies  an  act  for  the  continuance  of  feveral  I   . 
mer  acts  therein  mentioned,  fcr   laying  fcvirai   duties   0] 

wines,  vinegar,  and  tobacco Pafles  an  act  for  encouraging 

the  diflilling  of  malt  I'pirits,  &o Has  a  giant  of  feveral  ad- 
ditional duties  of  excife  upon  beer,  &c  —  Has  a  grant  of'cer- 

tain  impofitions  upon  beer,  &e Has  an  aid  of  1,651,7201. 

18  s — Pafles  an  act  for  raifing  money  by  a  poll,  for  one 
year — Has  a  grant  of  2  s.  in  the  round  on  land,  for  one 
year.  _  Has  a  grant  of  certain  additional  impofitions  on  feve- 
ral goods  and  merchandizes,  &c Pafiss  an  act  for  continuir  g 

certain  bills  therein  mentioned,  and  for  charging  feveral  joint 

flocks. —  Has  a  grant  of  4  s.   in  the  pound  for  one  year Has 

a  grant  of  certain  duties   upon   fait,    beer,    &c An  act  fcr 

raifing    money    by  the  pell  for   one  year Has  a  grant  of 

feveral  duties  upon  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  upon  beer, 
&c — Has  a  grant  of  feveral  duties  upon  veilum,  parchment, 
and   paper,  for  four  years  —  Pafles  an  acT:  for  lictnling  and 

regulating  hackney- coaches  sndftage- coaches Has  the  grant 

of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  five  years Has  a  ^r.  lit  of  4?. 

in  the  pound,  &c — Has   a  grant  of  certain  rates  and  duties 

upon  marriages,  buths,  and  burials,  &C.  for  five  years Has 

a   grant  of  feveral  additional  duties  upon  coffee,   tea,  &c 

Flas  a  grant   for  certain  duties  upon  glafs  wans,   Hone  and 

earthen  bottles,  coals  and  culm. Has  a  grant  of  4s.   in  the 

pound  for  one  year — Act  for  continuing  feveral  duties  granted 
by  former  acts  upon  wine,  vinegar,  &c Has  a  grant  of  feve- 
ral rates,  or  duties  upon  houfes,  It  r  making  good  the  de- 
ficiency of  clipping  money.  —  An   additional  duty  upon  all 

French  goods  and  merchandize An  act  for  laying  feveral 

duties  upon  low  wines,  or  fpirits  of  the  fuft  extiaction —  An 

act  for  continuing  certain  duties  upon  fait,  glafs  wares,  &c 

Has  a  grant  of  feveral  duties  upon  vellum,  paper,  &c._An 
acl  for  continuing  certain  additional  impofitions  upon  feveral 
goods  and  merchandize? — An  a£t  for  making  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  feveral  funds  theiein  mentioned,  &c Has  the 

grant  of  a  duty  upon  leather  for  three  veais — Has  thegrrnt 
of  certain  duties  upon  male,  mum,  fweets,  cyder,  perry, 
&c Has  the  grant  of  a  farther  iubiidy  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, for  two  years  thiee-quarters  ;  and  an  additional  land- 
tax  for  one  year An  act  to  licence  hawkers  and  pedlars, 

&c. — An  aid    granted   by  a    land  t;  x,  and   feveral  fublidies, 

&c Has  a  grant  of  1.  1,484015:  1  :  1 1  |,  for  difbanding 

forces,    &c Has  a  grant  of  feveral   dutes    upon  coals   and 

culm A  granr  of  a  farther  fuLfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 

during  life. Has  a  grant  to  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fxreqeffors, 

of  farther  duties  upon  ftamped  vellum,  &c. —  An  act  for  in- 
creafing  the  duties  upon  luftrings  and  alamodes.__An  aid  by 
a  quarterly  poll. —  An  act  for  raifing  a  fum  not  exceeding 
200,000 1.  &c.  — An  aid  for  difb.mding  the  army,  of 
1.  1,484,015:1  :  ii-| — An  act  for  laying  farther  duties  up- 
on fweets,  &c An  aid  granted  by  fale  of  the  forfeited  tftates 

in  Ireland,  and  by  a  land-tax An  Act  for  laying  farther  du- 
ties upon  wrought  filks,  muilins,  &c.  -  An  aid  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  navy,  &c.  for  one  year — Has  feveral  du- 
ties granted  him  upon  low  wines,  &c.  and  feveral  additional 

duties  continued  upon  coffee   and  tea,    &x An  ret  for  ;  p- 

propriating  3,700  1.  weekly,  cut  ofcettain  branches  of  the 
excife,  for  public  ufes,  &c.  —  An  aid  by  duties  upon  malt, 
mum,  &c. 

REMARKS. 

The  filvrr  monies  of  king  William  and  queen  Maiy  wore  the 
fame  as  thole  of  king  James*  ciowns,  half-crowns,  fhrllingsj 
half-fhillings,  groats,  and  pieces  of  three  pennies,  two  pen- 
nies, and  one  penny. 

The  old  hammered  filver  money,  which  was  Hill  current, 
though  it  had  been  long  complained  of,  on  account  of  its 
being  diminifhed,  by  the  infamcus  practice  of  rounding  and 
clipping,  was  about  this  time  come  to  fuch  a  ftatr,  and  the 
ill  condition  of  it  increafed  fo  faff,  that  there  was  an  abfolute 
neceffity  for  the  putting  an  effectual  flop  to  an  evil,  which 
rendered  all  trade  and  dealing  between  man  and  man  preca- 
rious, and  at  laft  threatened  no  lefs  thanti.e  total  deflruclion 
of  all  our  filver  coin. 

The  King  accordingly,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Parliament,  on 
the  22d  day  of  November,  1695,  took  notice  of  this  cala- 
mity, and  recommended  it  to  the  confideiation  of  both  Houfes, 
'  as  a  matter  of  the  moft  general  concern,  and  the  greateft 
'  importance.'  The  Lords,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  following 
December,  refolved  upon  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty4  '  defiling 
'  him  to  iffue  out  his  proclamation,  That  from  fuch  a  day, 
'  or  days,  as  he  fhall  think  fit,  no  clipped  money  of  any 
'  fort  fhall  pafs  in  payment  as  the  current  co;n  of  this  king- 
'  dom.'  And  the  Commons,  on  the  I  Oth  of  the  fame  month, 
came  to  the  following refolutions: 

'  That  the  moft  effectual  way  to  put  a  flop  to  the  mifchief 
'  which  the  nation  fufKred  by  the  currency  of  clipped  money, 
'  was  to  recoin  the  fame:'  and,  therefoie,  '  that  all  clipped 
'  money  fhould  be  recoined,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  ftan- 
'  dard  of  the  Mint,  both  as  to  weight  and  finenefs.  That 
'  the  lofs  of  fuch  clipped  money  3S  was  filver,  and  coined  at 
*  the  lawful  mint  of  this  kingdom,  fhould  be  borne  by  the 
'  public. 

i  That 
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*  That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns,  fhouW  be  allowed  in  pay- 
ment, or  to  pafs,  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers 
of  his  Majefty's  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  pay- 
ments into  the  Exchequer. 

That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns  fhould  pafs  in  any  payment 
whatfoever. 

That  all  fuch  crowns  and  half-crowns,  as  they  came  into  his 
Majefty's  receipt,  fhould  be  recoined  into  milled  money. 
That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
money  clipped  within  the  ring  mould  be  allowed  in  pay- 
ment, or  to  pafs,  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers 
of  his  Majefty's  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  pay- 
ments into  the  Exchequer. 

That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
money  clipped  within  the  ring  fhould  pafs  in  any  payment 
whatfoever. 

That  a  day  or  days  mould  be  appointed  for  all  perfons  to 
bring  in  their  clipped  money,  to  be  recoined  into  milled  ; 
after  which  no  recompence  fhould  be  made  for  the  fame. 
That  a  fund  or  funds  fhould  be  fettled,    for  fupplying  the 
deficiency   of  the  clipped  money.' 

And  an  addrefs  being  prefented,  in  confequence  of  thefe  re- 
folutions;  his  Majefty  did,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  igth  of 
the  fame  month,  lecitingthe  before-mentioned  addrefTes  of  the 
two  houfes,  '  command,  that  after  the  firft  of  January  then 
next  enfuing,  no  clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns  fhould  pafs 
in  any  payment,  except  to  his  Majefty's  collectors  and 
receivers,  &c.  nor  after  the  3d  of  February,  in  any  pay- 
ment whatfoever,  within  London,  or  40  miles  thereof ; 
nor  after  the  22d  of  February,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  after  the  13th  of  February,  no  fhilling 
clipped  within  the  ring  fhould  pafs  in  any  payment,  except 
to  his  Majefty's  collectors,  Sec.  nor  after  the  2d  day  of 
March  in  any  payment  whatfoever.  And  after  that  the 
faid  2d  day  of  March,  no  other  money  clipped  within  the 
ring  fhould  pafs,  except  to  his  Majefty's  collectors,  &c. 
nor  after  the  2d  day  ot  April,  in  any  payment  whatfoever.' 
And  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  4th  day  of  January,  in 
the  fame  year  1695,  reciting  the  former,  and  an  addrefs  of 
the  commons  in  parliament  aftembled,  the  receivers  and  col- 
lectors of  his  Majefty's  taxes  and  revenues  were  '  ftridly 

*  charged  and  commanded,  that,  until  the  faid  feveral  days 
'  mentioned  in  the  laft  proclamation,  they  fhould  receive  in 

*  payment  all  clipped   money  of  the  feveral  denominations 

*  therein  mentioned,  that  were  of  ftandard  filver.' 


An  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Great  Re- 
coinage  in  King  William's  Reign. 


lb.      oz.dwt.gr. 


>■  790,860    1  19     8 


ammered  mo--» 
e  imported  in-  I 
:re  melted,  the  f 


Of  the  filver  coined  in  the  Tower  of 

London  from  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  1695,   to  the   31ft  day  of 

December,   1699,  there  was,  in  12 

general  remains  of  clipped  hammer- 
ed filver  monies,   taken  in   by  the 

lords  of  the  Treafury,    melted  at 

Weftminfter    into  10,933  'ng°ts> 

and   then  fent  to   the  Adint,    the 

weight  of 
There  wa<  likewifeof  hammered  mo 

ney  and  wrought  plate 

to  the  Mint,  and  the 

weight  of 
The  hammered  money  and  wrought 

plate  imported  into  the  five  country 

mints,  made  in  weight, 
At  Briftol 
At  Chefter 

At  Exeter  -  - 

At  Norwich  -  -        - 

At  York 

The  total  of  the  hammered  and  clip-* 

ped  filver  mon.  and  of  the  wrought  J 

plate  imported,  amounted    to   the? 

weight  of  Ji 

Which  makes,  at  3I.  2s.  the  pound 

weight,  thefum  of  6,404,0641.  8s 

6d.  but  which  being  coined  fome 

what  lighter,  though  within  the  re 

medy   allowed,   produced  really  in  \ 

tale  the  fum  of  -  i 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  durine  the  joint 
reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
the  14th  day  of  February,  1688,  to  the  28th  day  of  Decem- 
ber,  1694, 
In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  9,962  lb.  •%  J.  s.     d. 

8  oz.  14  grs.  making  in  money,  at  /  „ 

44I.    10s.  the  pound  weight,  the  f*      +43>33°   x5     b 

value  of  -  J 


696,971  [0  16  19 


146,977  000 

101,660  o     p     o 

147,296  000 

83,040  000 

99,023  000 


t 


2065,827  2  16  3 

1.  s.     d. 

6>435>°39  H    9i 


Brought  over  -  -         - 

In  fterling  filver,  during  the  fame  time,  -j 

the    weight     of  25,4921b.    40Z.  / 

i8dwts.  8  grs.   making  in  money,  J. 

at   3  1.  2  s.   the  pound  weight,  the  I 


1.     5.  i. 

443>338   '5     0 


79,026     9    4« 


fum  of 


\ 


522,365     4  io' 


Total  value  of  all  the  money,   both- 

gold  and  filver,  coined  during  the 

joint    reign   of  king  William  and 

queen  MaFy 
There  was  coined,  during  the  remain 

ing  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Wil 

liam,   after   the  queen's  death,   in 

crown  gold  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  29th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1694,  to  the  8th  day  of  March,  >  2,975,550  16     1 

J701,    the    weight   of  66,866  1b. 

30Z.    I4dwts.    1 1  grs.   making  in 

money,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of  44I. 

1  os.  the  pound  weight,  the  value 

of  - 

In  fterling  filver,  during  the  fame  time, - 

in  theTower.thewt.of  1, 684,6001b. 

19  dwts.  6  grs.  and  in  the  five  coun- 
try mints,  the  weight  of  577, 9961b. 

making     together    the    weight   of)-  7,014,047    16  n * 

2,262,596  lb.  19  dwts.   6  grs.  and 

which  produced   in  money,  at  the 

aforefaid  rate  of  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound 

weight,  the  fum  of 
Total  value   of  all   monies,  both  of7~~ 

gold  and  filver,  coined  from  the  de-  / 

ceafe  of  queen  Mary  to  the  deccafe  \  9>989'59»   1 3     l 

of  the  king  \ 

And  the  whole  value  of  all  the  faid  , ' 
monies  coined  from  the  king's  ac-  / 
ceffion  to  his  death,  amounted  to  /  I0,51  r,963  *7   H| 
the  fum  of  -  J 

Queen  Anne 
PafTes  an  ad  for  the  better  fupp  rt  of  her  houfhoIJ,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. — An  ad  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  preferving  public  credit. — An  aid  by 
divers  fubfidies,  and  a  land  tax. — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  granted 
Upon  land. — Has  a  fupply  granted  to  her  by  feveral  duties  up- 
on malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry.— An  act  for  continuing 
the  duties  upon  coals,  &c. — An  aid  by  fale  of  feveral  annui- 
ties at  the  Exchequer. — Has  feveral  fubfidies  granted  for  car- 
rying on  the  war  againft  France  and  Spain.  — Has  4  s.  in  the 
pound  granted  upon  land. — An  aid  by  continuing  the  duties 
upon  malt,  mum,  &c. — An  aid  for  carrying  on  the  war,  &c. 
by  felling  annuities  at  feveral  rates. — An  additional  fubfidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  for  three  years.— Has  4  s.  in  the 
pound  again  granted  upon  land. — PafTes  an  ad  for  raifing 
monies  by  the  fale  of  feveral  annuities,  for  carrying  on  the 
war. — Continues  the  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  &c.  for  one 
year. — Continues  the  duties  upon  low  wines,  and  upon  coffee, 
tea,  &c. — Has  a  farther  fubfidy  granted  upon  wines  and  mer- 
chandizes   imported. — Has    4  s.    in    the   pound  again  upon 

land. — Continues  the  duties  again  upon  malt,  mum,  &c. 

An  additional  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  pojnda°re  continued 
&c — PafTes  an  aft    for  laying  farther  duties  on  low  wines, 

&c — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  granted  upon  land Pafle-i 

an  ad  for  continuing  the  duties  upon  m.ilt,  &C PafTes  an  ad 

for  continuing  the  duties  upon  houfes,  &c._An  ad  for  con- 
tinuing the  duties  on  low  wines,  &c. — An  ad  for  continuing 
feveral  fubfidies,  impofitions,  and  duties,  and  for  making  the 
provifions  therein  mentioned,  to  raife  money  by  way  of  loan, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  war,  &c. — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again 

upon  land — Has  the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  &c.  continued. 

PafTes  an  ad  for  raifing  a  further  fupply  by  fale  of  annuities, 

charged  on  a  fund,    not  exceeding  40,0001.    per  annum 

An  ad  for  continuing  half  the  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other 

duties  on  goods  imported,  &c Ad  for  continuing  the  half 

fubfidies  therein-mentioned,  viz,  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
&c — Likewife  the  duties  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  fpices,  &c. 
_  Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land — Has  the  duties  on 
malt,  &c.  again  continued.  _Has  the  impofition  on  tobacco, 

India  floods,  &c.  continued Has  4s.  in  the  pound   again 

upon  land Duties    on  malt,  &c.  continued Duties  on 

coals,  &c.  continued,  and  new  duties  on  houfes New  du- 
ties of  exrife,  and   upon  feveral  commodities,  granted An 

ad  for  laying  certain  duties. upon  candles,   and  certain  rates 

upon  monies  given  with  clerks  and  apprentices Has  feveral 

duties,  impofitions,  and  additional  taxes  continued  on  wine, 
vinegar,  tobacco,    &c — Has  4  s.   in  the  pound   ftill  upon 

land Duties  on  malt,  &c.  again  continued An  ad   for 

reviving,  continuing,  and  appropriating  certain  duties  on  feve- 
ral commodities  to  be  exported,  &c PafTes  an  ad  for  efia- 

blifhing  a  general  poft-office,    &c PafTes  an  ad  for  laying 

certain  duties  upon  bides,  fkins,  &c.  for  32  years Paffesan 

ad; 
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act  for  layingaduty  upon  hops. — An  act  for  making  good  de- 
ficiencies, and  fatisfying  the  public  debts,  &c. — Paffes  an  act 
£or  duties  upon  coals,  tor  building  fifty  new  churches.-— An 
act  for  licenfing  and  regulating  hackney  coaches  and  chairs, 

&c  —  Has  4s.  in  the  pound  ftill  upon  land Duties  upon 

malt,  &c.  again  continued. -—An  a£t  for  laying  feveral  duties 
upon  all  foap  and  paper  made  in  Great-Britain,  or  imported, 
&c.-— Anact  for  laying  additional  duties  on  hides  and  fkins, 
&c.---Has  the  whole  taxes  continued  as  in  other  years 
anno  1712,  amounting  106,656,9671.—^  the  next  year 
has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land.— Duties  upon  malt, 
&c.  again  continued.— PafTesan  aft  to  raife  f, 200,000 1.  for 
public  ufes,  by  circulating  a  farther  fum  in  Exchequer  bills, 
&c— Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land.— Duties  upon 
malt,  &c.  continued.-— Pafles  an  act  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  foap,  paper,  and  upon  certain  linens,  &c 

REMARKS. 

Queen  Anne  coined  of  filver  the  fame  monies  and  of  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  king  William ;  excepting  that  the  arms 
of  Naffau  in  the  center  of  the  four  larger  pieces  were  now 
omitted,  and  that  in  their  room  the  garter  ftar  was  again  re- 
placed. In  the  year  1707,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  being  completed,  and  taking  place  on 
the  firft  day  of  May,  there  was  thereupon  an  alteration  made 
in  the  royal  arms,  as  reprefented  on  the  money :  England 
and  Scotland  being  from  that  time  impaled  together  in  the 
firft  and  third  of  the  four  crowned  fhields,  in  the  fecond  of 
which  France  was  now  placed,  and  Ireland  in  the  fourth.  All 
the  old  filver  money  of  Scotland  was  alfo  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cafion  recoined  into  money  of  Great-Britain,  exactly  the  fame 
as  that  coined  in  England,  and  only  diftinguifhable  from  it 
by  the  letter  E.  for  Edinburgh,  ftamped  upon  all  the  pieces 
under  her  Majefty's  head. 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  gth  day  of  March 
1701,  to  the  iftday  of  Auguft  1714, 
In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  55,8321b.  -1  1.  s.     d. 

aoz.  making  in  money  at  the  rate  of  I        g  g 

44 1.    1  os.  the  pound  weight,  the  va-  f    'T  nr,JO  T 

lueof  -  -  -  -  -  J 
And  in  fterling  filver,  the  weight  ofi 
66,8o4lb.  qoz.  isdwts.  which  pro- 1  jg 

duced  in  money,  at  the  rare  of  3 1.  2  s.  f         ''  VT  T1 

the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of        -     J . 

Total  value  of  both  forts  -  -  2,691,626  6  8| 
It  may  be  noted,  that  it  appears  by  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
counts from  which  the  foregoing  extract  was  taken,  that  in 
the  years  1709  and  1711,  during  which  the  greateft  coinages 
of  filver  were  made  in  this  reign,  there  was  coined  out  of 
wrought  plate  brought  in  upon  encouragement,  the  weight 
of  46,1561b.  11  oz.  2dwts.  3.  gr.  making  in  value  about 
144,000'.  fterling;  which  was  more  than  two  thirds  of  all 
the  filver  coined  in  the  Tower,  from  her  Majefty's  acceffion 
to  her  deceafe. 

But  there  was  further  coined  in  this  reign  at  Edinburgh  upon 
the  Union,  and  by  the  Englifh  moniersfentdown  thither,  the 
weight  of  103,3461b.  making  in  tale,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of 
3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  320,3721.  12s.  fter- 
hna;  money  ;  all  which  was  of  their  firft  coinage,  in  the  year 
1707,  or  the  very  beginning  of  1708.  Befides  which,  there 
was  again  a  fecond  coinage  foon  after,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  laft  mentioned  year  1708,  when  fome  filver  that  could 
not  conveniently  be  minted  before,  was  alfo  like  the  other, 
converted  into  current  money  of  Great-Britain:  but  of  this 
laft  coinage  we  have  met  with  no  particular  account. 
When  the  war  begun  in  this  reign,  nothing  could  be  more 
menacing  than  our  profpects.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  de- 
fpifing  all  treaties,  and,  as  ufual,  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ment, by  feizing  territories  more  extenfive  and  confiderable, 
than  were  ever  gained  by  the  moft  rapid  conquefts.  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  interefted  to  oppofe  a  monarch  thus 
prepared  for  their  deflruction.  No  period  of  time  afforded 
men  more  eminent  for  wifdom  and  abilities,  and  more  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  fuccefles  equal  to  their  merit.  Had  not  this 
been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  the  ftand  that  king  William 
made  againft  France,  Europe  muft  ftill  have  fubmited  to  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  which  would  not  have  indured  any  re- 
mains of  civil  or  religious  liberty. 

In  confederacies,  wherein  there  are  a  variety  of  oppofite  in- 
terefts,  misfortunes  are  inevitable.  Notwithftanding  the  fe- 
veral efcapes  of  the  enemy,  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  damages  the  French  fuftained  elfewhere,  re- 
duced them  to  a  ftate  of  diftrefs  and  terror :  notwithftand- 
ing their  frontiers  were  impaired  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
we  gained  a  fecure  admiflion  into  the  defencelefs  parts  of 
France,  had  his  queen  and  country  fupported  this  great 
captain  ;  yet  we  loft  by  the  event  every  benefit  which  fuch 
advantages  would  have  produced.  For  the  queen  unhappily 
exchanging  the  able,  honeft,  and  fuccefsful,  for  thofe 
whofe  management  proved  them  the  reverfe,  was  the  caufe 
of  our  then  not  duly  humbling  the  perfidious  nation  of 
France,  who  are  eternally  disturbing  the  happinefs  of  man- 
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kind.  No  one  of  our  monarchs  ever  had  greater  advantage*, 
of  doing  lading  good  both  at  home  and  abroad,  nor  any  reign 
been  diitinguifhed  with  fuch  glorious  and  important  events'. 
Germany  laved  from  deflruction  ;  the  imperial  crown  pie- 
ferved  on  the  head  of  our  ally;  Flanders  lubdued;  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  France  reduced  ;  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  obtained,  are  events  which  will  be  had  in  cver- 
lafting  remembrance.  But  by  a  difhonourable  peace,  how 
fruitlefs  were  thefe  important  events  rendered  ?  How  foon 
again  was  the  power  of  France  reftored  to  a  condition  of  in- 
juring, oppreffing,  and  terrifying  the  world  ?  And  has  not 
the  power  of  this  reftlefs  nation  been  daily  aggrandized  fince 
this  period  ?  And  do  we  not  now  experience  the  effect  of  it  ? 
And  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  queen's  fudden  removal,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  thofe  fchemes  in  favour  of  a  Popifh 
pretender,  which  the  peace-makers  had  laid. 

King  George   I. 

PafTesan  act  for  the  better  fupportof  his  houfhold,  &c—  An 
act  for  rectifying  miftakes  in  the  names  of  the  commiflioners 
for  the  land-tax  for  the  year  17 14,  &c.  —  Has  an  aid  by  the 
land-taxfor  the  year  1715. — The  duties  on  malt,    &c.  con- 
tinued as  in  the  former  reign. — Pafles  an  act  for  enlarging  the 
fund  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of   England, 
relating  to  Exchequer  bills,  &c. — An  ad  for  raifing  910,000!. 
for  public  fervices,  by  fale  of   annuities,  &c. — Pafles  an  act 
for  enlarging  the  capital  ftock  and  yearly  fund  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  &c — Has  the  land-tax  continued  for  the  years 
1 7 15  and   1716. — Duties  on  malt,  &c   again  continued. — 
Pafles  an  act  to  continue  duties  for  encouraging  of  the  coin- 
age of  money,  &c. — An  act  for  appointing  commiflioners  to 
enquire  into  the  eflates  of  certain  traitors,  and  of  Popifh  re- 
cufants,  and  of  eftates  given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  in  order  to 
raife  money  out  of  them  feverally  for  the  ufe  of  the  public— 
The  land-tax  act  palTed  again.  —  Duties  on  malt,  &c.  con- 
tinued again. — Pafles  an  act  for  redeeming  the  duties  and  re- 
venues, &c. — An  act  for  redeeming  feveral  funds  of  the  go- 
vernorand  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.  —  An  act 
for  redeeming  the  yearly  fund  of  the  South  Sea  company,  &c. 
— The  land-tax  continued. — Duties  on  malt,&c.  continued. 
Land-tax  again    continued. — As   alfo  duties  on  malt,  &c. 
Pafles  an  act  for  applying  certain  overplus  monies,  and  far- 
ther fums  to   be  raifed,  &c. — An  act  for  continuing  certain 
duties  upon  coals  and  culm,  &c.— An  act  for  redeeming  the 
fund  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  lottery  tickets,  made 
forth  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1718,,  &c. — Land-tax  again 
continued. — Duties  on  malt,  &c.  continued.  —  Pafles  an  act 
for  enabling  the  South  Sea  company  to  increafe  their  capital 
ftock  and  fund,  &c. — An  act  for  making  forth  new  Exche- 
quer bills,  not  exceeding  i,ooo,oool.  at  a  certain  intereft. — 
Pafles  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  upon  wrought  plate,  &c. — 
Land-tax  again  continued. — An  act  for  continuing  the  duties 
on  malt,    &c— An  act  for  raifing  a  fum    not  exceeding 
500,oool.  —  Land-tax  continued.  -—  Duties  on  malt,  &c. 
continued.  —  Paffes  an  act  for   paying  off,  and   cancelling 
1,000,000 1.  of  Exchequer  bills,  &c— An  act  for  reviving 
and  adding  2,000,000 1.  to  the  capital  ftock  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  &c— An  act  for  reducing  certain  annuities,  &c. 
—  PafTesan  act  for  the  more  eafy  afligningor  transferring 
certain  redeemable  annuities,  &c— An  act  for  granting  an 
aid  to  the  crown,  by  laying  a  tax  upon  Papifts,  &c— Panes 
an  act  to  continue  the  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
coinage  of  money,  &c— Has  an  aid  granted  by  a  land-tax.— 
An  act  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  &c—  An  act  for 
repealing  certain  duties,  payable  upon  coffee,   tea,  &c.  and 
for  paying  certain  inland  duties  in  lieu  of  them. ---Has  an  aid 
again  by  a  land-tax.— An  act  for  rating  unrated  goods,  &c. — 
An  act  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  &c — An  act  for 
continuing  feveral  annuities  to  the  Bank,  'till  Midfummer 
4727,  &c— An  act  for  redeeming  certain  annuities,  charged 
on  the  civil-lift  revenues,  &c— An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
preventing  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  public  revenues,  &c— 
The  land-tax  continued.— Has  one  million  granted  him,  to 
be  raifed  by  a  lottery. — The  duty  on  malt,  &c.  continued.— 
Has  an  aid  by  laying  a  duty  on  the  victuallers  in  London  and 
Weftminfter,  &c.-— Pafles  an  act  for  repealing  the  duties  laid 
onfnuff,  &c— An  act  for  laying  an  impofitionof  two  pen- 
nies Scots,  upon  all  ale  and  beer,  brewed  and  fold  in  the  city 
of  Glafgow.— -Paffes  an  act  for  the  improvement  of  there- 
venues,  &c— Has  an  aid  granted  him   by  a  land-tax.  — -An 
act  for  redeeming  certain  annuities  transferable  at  the  Bank, 
&c. — The  duty  on  malt,  &c.  continued.— -Paffes  an  act  for 
granting  the  fum  of  370,0001.  to  the  crown,  &c.— Pafles  an 
act  for  the  fale  of  fuch  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Scotland  as 
remain  unfold,  and  are  veiled  in  the  crown. 

REMARKS. 

The  filver  monies  of  king  George  the  Ift  were  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  queen  Anne,  and  of  the  fame  form,  excepring  that 
his  head  was  again  adorned  with  laurel,  like  thofe  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  king  Charles  II.  king  James  II.  and  king  Wil- 
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liam  ;  and  that  upon  the  reverfe  of  the  crown?,  half  crowns  , 
(hillings,  and   half  (hillings,  the   arms  of  Brunfwic  Lunen- 
burg, &c.  ufed  by  his  Majefty  as  Ekaor,  were  placed  in  the 
laft  of  the  four  crowned  fhields,  the  third  of  which  was  now 
given  to  Ireland. 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  reign 
of  king  George  I.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  2d  day  of  Auguft 
1714,  to  the  1  ith  day  of  June  1727, 

In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  184,7631b. 

which,  computed  at  46  1.  14s.  6d.  the 

pound     weight,    guineas    having  been 

fettled  and  made  current  at  21  s.  each, 

by   his    Majefty's  proclamation  of  the 

22d   of    December    17 17,    and    being 

therefore  no  longer  efteemed  as  pieces 

of  20  s.  but  of  21  s.  each,  in  the  mint, 

produced  after  that  rate  in  money,  the 

value  of  -> 

In  fieri,  filver,  the  weight  of  75,1761b.  1 

making  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  3 1.  2  s.  >    233,045     12     o 

the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of     -      -  3 

And  the  total  value  both  of  the  gold  ?  g  ^ 

and  filver  amounted  to  -  -  J    ''       ' 

Note,  It  mav  be  obferved,  that  in  the  year  17 18,  and  then 
only,  there  were  coined  fome  quarter  guineas:  when  the 
weight  of  1 10  lb.  in  gold  was  converted  into  fuch  pieces,  of 
which  it  confequently  produced  about  19,580  in  tale. 
As  fome  natural  neceflities  or  di  fad  vantages  may  be  thought 
favourable  to  induftry,  fo  fome  have  argued  that  artificial  bur- 
thens may  have  the  fame  effect.  Sir  William  Temple  *  a- 
fcribesthe  induftry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  the  neceffity,  pro- 
ceeding from  their  natural  difad vantages;  and  illuftrates  his 
doctrine  by  a  very  ftriking  comparifon  with  Ireland,  where 
(fays  he)  by  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  foil,  and  fcarcity 
of  people,  all  things  neceffary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that  an 
induftrious  man,  by  two  days  labour,  may  gain  enough  to 
feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week :  which  I  take  to  be  a  very 
plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attributed  to  the  people.  For 
men  naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take 
pains,  if  they  can  live  idle  ;  though  when,  by  neceffity,  they 
have  been  enured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a 
cuftom  neceffary  to  their  health  and  to  their  very  entertain- 
ment :  nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from  conftant  eafe 
to  labour,  than  from  conftant  labour  to  eafe.  After  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  by  enumerating, 
as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  moft  flourifhed,  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times;  and  which  are  commonly  obferved 
to  be  in  fuch  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  neceffity 
for  induftry. 

*  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 

It  is  always  obferved  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme, 
that  the  poor  labour  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in 
years  of  great  plenty,  when  they  indulge  themfelves  in 
idlenefs  and  riot. 

This  doctrine  therefore,  confidered  as  has  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in  fome  degrees ;  but  beware 
of  the  abufe.  Taxes,  like  neceffity,  when  carried  too  far,  de- 
ftroy  induftry,  by  engendering  defpair;  and  even  before  they 
reach  this  pitch,  they  raise  the  Wages  of  the 
Labourer  and  Manufacturer,  and  heighten 
the  Price  of  all  Commodities.  [For  proof  of 
which,  fee  our  articles  Labour,  Duties.]  An  attentive 
difinterefted  legiflature  will  obferve  the  point,  when  the 
Emolument  ceases,  and  the  Prejudice  begins: 
but  as  the  contrary  character  is  much  more  common,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  taxes  of  England  are  multiplyed  to  a 
degree  that  will  prove  highly  detrimental  to  art  and  in- 
duftry:  and  therefore  the  contenders  for  more  and  more  taxe;, 
upon  trade,  are  enemies  to  our  commerce  and  navigation: 
were  they  as  zealous  for  the  reduction,  or  the  annihilation  of 
many  of  thofewe  already  have,  they  would  (hew  themfelves 
advocates  for  the  profperity  of  the  nation. 

Remarks  on  theftateof  Trade  and  Liberty  fincethe 
Revolution  in  1688. 

Upon  king  William's  coming  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
early  application  was  made  to  him  for  feveral  regulations  tend- 
ing to  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  for  eftablifhinga  great 
many  ufeful  manufactories  among  us,  which  had  been  kept  un- 
der by  France  and  others,  underfilling  the  manufactures  made 
at  home.     This  great  prince  was  ever  ready  to  hear  all  pro- 
pofals  made  upon  that  occafion,  and  gave  his  utmoft  counte- 
nance to  all  fuch  undertakings ;   but   by  the  fondnefs  of  the 
nation  to   French  commodities  fo  much   countenanced  by 
king  Charles  and  king  James,  it  was  noeafy  matter  to  bring 
the  people  into  a  due  regard  for  thofe  made  at  home.     How- 
ever, upon  breaking  out   of  the    war  with   France   in  this 
reign,  and  prohibiting  French  commodities,  encouragement 
was  given  for  erecting  feveral  of  thefe  manufactories  here,  as 
the  luftring,  alamode,  and  other  filk  manufactures  for  hoods 
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and  fcarves,  which  the  king's  royal  confort,  the  excellent 
queen  Mary,  took  no  fmall  pains  to  eftablifh  ;  for  which  ar- 
ticles alone,  it  is  allowed,  France  drew  from  us  above  four 
hundred  thousand  Pounds  yearly.  Forthefavin? 
of  which  to  the  nation,  we  were  indebted  to  the  happy  aeraof 
the  Revolution,  which  not  only  preferved  us  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Popery,  but  proved  the  falvation  of  our  trade. 
At  the  fame  time  the  manufacture  of  glafs  was  eftablifhed 
which  before  we  ufed  to  have  from  France,  and  alfo  that  of 
hats  and  paper.  The  manufacture  of  linen  was  likewife 
fettled  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  Dorfetftiire,  where  they  madeextraordinary  good 
linen,  in  imitation  of  France;  and  which  fo  increafed,  that 
in  a  few  years  it  was  computed,  in  a  diftrict  of  about  ten 
miles  fquare,  they  made  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  worth  annually.  But  upon  the  peace  with 
France,  there  were  fo  many  linens  run  into  the  weft,  that 
it  put  that  manufacture  under  great  difcouragement.  At  this 
glorious  period  alfo  the  manufactures  of  copper  and  brafs 
were  fet  on  foot,  which  are  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
now  in  a  great  meafure  fupply  the  nation  with  copper,  ket- 
tles, and  all  forts  of  copper  and  bral's  ware,  which  has  faved 
the  nation  immenfe  funis  fince  that  time.  The  making  of 
fail-cloth,  likewife,  was  begun  and  carried  on  to  great  per- 
fection ;  alfo  fword-blades,  fciflars,  and  a  great  many  toys 
made  of  fteel,  which  formerly  we  ufed  to  have  from  France  • 
in  the  manufacturing  of  which,  it  is  faid,  we  now  excel  all 
other  nations,  and  not  only  fave  thofe  great  fums  we  ex- 
pended in  France,  but  by  means  hereof  bring  in  fome  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year,  by  our  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field manufactories.  The  fettling  of  falt-works,  and  im- 
proving of  falt-fprings  and  rock  fait,  hath  proved  very  be- 
neficial here,  and  faves  a  very  great  treafure  yearly,  which 
alfo  we  heretofore  paid  to  France  for  fait ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  particulars,  which  have  proved  of  unfpeakable  be- 
nefit to  the  trade  of  this  nation  ;  and  therefore,  thofe  who 
are  true  friends  to  our  commerce,  cannot  be  enemies  to  this 
happy  revolution. 

The  meafures  we  have  mentioned  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
reign  of  king  Wiliiam  III,  in  regard  to  the  coin  of  the  king- 
dom at  that  time,  had  all  the  happy  effects  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, in  relation  both  to  trade  and  the  public  credit :  for 
thereby  the  greateft  part  of  the  lofs  by  the  recoinage  wa? 
thrown  immediately  upon  the  king,  though  it  was  afterwards 
made  good  to  him  by  a  tax  ;  hereby  the  lofs  was  as  well  di- 
vided and  equally  fpread,  as  could  well  have  been  contrived. 
When  the  ill  condition  of  the  money,  and  the  neceffity  of 
recoining  it,  was  firft  taken  into  confideration,  fome  were 
for  changing  the  nominal  values  of  the  pieces,  as  if  they  had 
thought  fuch  new  nominal  values  would  really  give  to  thofe 
pieces  a  different  and  a  greater  worth  than  that  which  they 
had  before.  Among  thefe  was  William  Lowndes,  Efq;  who, 
in  an  otherwife  very  ufeful  book,  intitled,  A  Report,  con- 
taining an  Effay  for  the  amendment  of  Silver  Coins,  pre- 
fented  to  the  lords  commiffioners  of  his  Majefty's  Treafury, 
on  the  12th  day  of  September  1695,  advanced  this  fcheme; 
particularly  propofing,  that  the  piece  of  filver  of  the  fame 
guodnefsand  weight  as  the  undiminifhed  crown-piece,  (hould, 
for  the  time  to  come,  be  current  for  fix  (hillings  and  three 
pennies.  But  this  was  fully  anfwered  by  the  judicious  John 
Locke,  Efq;  in  his  further  confiderations  concerning  raifin<* 
the  value  of  money  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his  former  tract 
on  the  famefubject,  and  that  of  the  lowering  of  intereft,  he 
has  treated  of  this  affair,  and  of  every  thing  that  had  relation 
to  it,  in  fo  clear,  fo  ftrong,  3nd  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  as  to 
carry  conviction  in  every  page,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
afterwards  added,  by  fuch  abfhouid  again  attempt  to  re-con- 
fider  the  fame  matters. 

And  now  that  we  have  mentioned  thefe  two  laft  pieces,  we 
cannot  but  take  notice  alfo  of  an  excellent  difcourfe  publiflud 
a  little  before  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr  William  Fleet- 
wood, afterwards  lord  biihop  of  Ely  :  I  mean  his  fermon 
againft  clipping,  preached  before  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  at 
Guildhall  chapel,  on  Sunday  the  16th  of  December,  1694, 
upon  this  text  of  Gen.  xxiii,  16.   '  And  Abraham  weighed  to 

*  Ephron  the  filver  which  he  had  named,  in  the  audience  of 

*  the  fons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  fhekels  of  filver,  current  mo- 
'  ney  with  the  merchant.'  In  which  he  with  great  judgment 
fet  before  his  audience  the  nature  and  coniequenccs  of  this 
pernicious  practice ;  boldly  inferred,  from  the  vaft  increal'e 
of  it  within  a  few  years,  that  the  avarice  of  greater  and  richer 
men  than  fuch  as  commonly  fu  fit  red  for  it,  muft  have  been 
concerned  in  it ;  and  wifely  forefaw  the  calamities  that  maft 
enfue,  if  the  moft  prudent  and  confiderate  fteps  were  not 
taken,  in  the  applying  of  a  remedy  to  fo  great  an  evil.  «  Who 
«  can  tell,  faid  he,  whether  every  fingle  perfon  muft  not  bear 
'  his  own  burthen,  and  (land  to  the  lofs  of  all  that  is  want- 
'  ing  of  due  weight,  of  all  the  money   he  is  matter  of?  And 

*  if  he  muft,  the  cry  will  be  like  that  of   Egypt,  loud  and 

*  univerfal ;  for  every  family  will  be  a  lofer:   but  it  will  fall 

*  fevereft  upon  the  poor,  who  from  a  little  can  fpare  none' 
This  prince  greatly  increafed  the  royal  navy. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  great  things  that  were  done  in  the 

reign  of  king  William  III,  for  the  intereft  of  trade  and  th« 

1  public 
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public  credit,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot  by  all  true 
Britons. 

This  great  prince  had  juft  views  of  the  horrid  confequences 
of  the  unreftrained  progrefs  of  the  power  of  France.     With 
great  integrity  and  vigour,  therefore,  he  made  it  the  bufinefs 
of  his  life  :o  oppofe  all  its  mifchievous  motions ;  nor  did  he 
grow  weary  in  fhe  glorious  toil.     He  had  an  enemy  who  was 
ever  well  prepared   and   provided,  while  he  was  often   em- 
barrafTed  and  difappointed,  and  rarely  attended  with  trium- 
phant fuccefs :   however,  the  prefervation  of  Europe  from  ab- 
solute fubjection  may  juftly  be  afcribed  to  his  arduous  endea- 
vours.    He  knew  in  what  a  fcandalous  and  mercenary  man- 
ner his  two  predeceflbrs  had  furrendered   themfclves  to  the 
will  and  pltafureof  the  enemy,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the 
weak  and  corrupt   condition   of  many  other  ftates.     As  he 
proved  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  pre- 
served its  free  ftates  from   being  the  oppreffed    provinces  of 
an  univerfal  monarchy,  fo  equally  fincere   was  his  zeal    for 
the  religious  rights  of  mankind:  he  had  a  juft  deteftation  of 
Popifh  tyranny  and  ufurpation  on  confcience.     In  his  days, 
and  by  his  means,  the  firm  and  confident  foundations  were 
laid   of    what  is   truly   valuable  in    civil   or   religious  af- 
fairs.    Before  his    time,  avowing  the   rights   of  mankind 
was  criminal  and  aifgraceful :  as  they  had  power  and  oppor- 
tunity,   the    feveral    parties    of    Cbriftians   oppreffed  each 
other.     To   him    we  owe  the  afTerting   and  fecuring  our 
mofl  important  immunities  and    privileges ;    and  to  him  the 
intellectual  world  is  indebted    for  the    full   freedom  of  de- 
bating all  fubjects,  and    for   avowing  and    defending    their 
fentiments  with  decency. 

His  laft  work  compleated  his  good  defigns,  for  conveying  to 
us  the  great  and  invaluable  bleffingof  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
fion.  Had  he  been  cut  off  in  any  of  the  periods  of  his  glo- 
rious ftruggle  for  the  happinefs  of  this  nation,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Europe,  themiferies  and  mifchiefs  which  muft  na- 
turally have  followed,  would  furely  have  equalled  all  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  mod  melancholy  imagination.  But 
the  unthinking  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  wholly  delivered 
from  the  greateft  of  calamities,  have  not  been,  nor  ever 
will.,  perhaps,  be  duly  fenfible. 

Queen  Anne's  miniftry,  upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  too 
readily  granted  the  French  liberty  to  filh  upon  the  very  belt 
fisheries  on  the  north  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  there  to 
build  ftages  to  dry  them.  They  alfo  granted  them  Cape 
Breton,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  best  Spot 
in  all  those  Seas  for  Fishing.  Thus  we  fee  the 
French,  by  their  great  penetration  and  knowlege  in  the  affairs 
of  commerce,  have  gained  from  us  a  treafure  equal  to  a 
mine  of  gold  ;  and  by  means  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhery, 
they  have  raifed  their  naval  power  to  the  height  we  now  ex- 
perience it.  See  our  article  British  America,  where 
this  matter  is  put  in  a  full  light.  In  fhort,  notwithftanding 
the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  in  this  reign,  yet  moft  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  gained  in  king  William's  time,  in  point  of 
trade,  were  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  And  thefe  advantages  the  French  have  not 
neglected  to  improve  from  that  period  of  time;  and  the 
effects  of  their  power,  in  confequence  hereof,  we  have  now 
reafon  to  dread,  unlefs  our  naval  ftrength  is  fo  effectually 
exerted,  as  to  break  their  meafures  at  piefent,  and  to  difa- 
ble  them  ever  after  from  deftroying  the  commerce  and  the 
liberties  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  may  now  be  faid  to  be  the 
only  Barrier  that  all  Europe  has  left,  to  withftand  the 
torrent  of  French  and  Spanifh  tyranny  and  oppreiTion. 
The  confuted  date  of  the  nation  at  the  acceffion  of  his  late 
Majefty  King  George  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
is  well  enough  known,  as  are  the  feveral  rebellions  that  were 
raifed  to  dethrone  him,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Not- 
withftanding all  which,  we  find  this  our  great  monarch  not 
only  triumphant  in  his  arms,  but  even  careful  in  promoting 
the  intereft  of  our  commerce,  at  a  time  when  it  could 
have  been  the  leaft  expected.  The  firft  remarkable  par- 
ticular that  we  meet  with  in  relation  to  this  important 
point,  is 

A  Convention  made  at  London,  July  26,  O.  S.  1715, 
relating  to  the  Duties  laid  on  British  Woollen 
Cloths  exported  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

His  Britannic  Majefty's  ministers  having  complained  that 
the  commerce  of  his  faid  Britannic  Majeity  with  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  is  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  high  du- 
ties of  importation  laid  upon  the  coarfe  Woollen  cloths  fent 
from  Great-Britain  to  the  faid  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the 
under- written  minifter  and  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
and  Catholic  Majefty  for  the  treaty  of  barrier  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Netherlands]  at  Antwerp,  declares  by  thefe  pre- 
fents,  that  his  Imperial  Catholic  Majefty  will  confent  to  the 
immediate  reducing  of  the  duties  on  the  faid  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  according  to  the  following  fpecification  :  and  that, 
in  all  other  refpects,  the  commerce  of  the  fubjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty  with  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  fhall  re- 
main, continue,  and  fub'.ift,  wholly  on  the  fame  foot  as 
it  does  at  prefent,  without  any  alteration,  innovation,  di- 
minution, or  augmentation  to  be  made,  under  any  pretext 


Tax 

whatfoever,  'till  ail  the  parties  interefted  fhall  agree  upon  i 
treaty  of  commerce. 

Dyed  Woollen  Cloths. 

Fl.  Sols: 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  od  3  id 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  40  florins,  up  to  60  2  o 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under  1       o 

Mixed  Woollen  Cloths'. 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  90 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  40  florins,  up  to  60 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under 


2  10 
1  10 
1       o 


White  Woollen  Cloths. 


A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins;  up  to  90  210 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  40  florins,  up  to  60  2  o 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under  -  -  it  o 
Drapsde  pie  (cloth  to  lie  upon  floors)  of  all  forts,  the 
piece  -  -  -  _ 


i 


? 


Requifition  made  to  the  council  of  ftate  at  Bruffels,  the  6th 
of  November,   1715. 

It  being  absolutely  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  his  Imperial 
and  Catholic  Majefty  to  leffen  immediately  the  duties  of 
importation  on  coarfe  woollen  cloths  coming  from  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  following  foot, 


Woollen  Cloths  Dyed. 


Fl.  Sols. 


A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  90  7 

From  40  to  60  -  -  .  2 

Of  40  and  under  -  4  -  j 

Mixed. 


10 
0 

o 


A  piece  of  the  value  of  60  florins,  and  fo  up  to  90      2     10 
From  40  to  60         ------1     10 

Of  40  and  under  -  -  -  -      1      10' 

White. 

Fl.  Sols, 
A  piece  of  the  value  of  60  florins,  and  fo  up  to  90     2       10 
From  40  to  60         -         -         -         -         -         -2         o 

Of  40  and  under    ------jg 

Draps  de  pie  (cloth  to  lie  upon  floors)  of  all  forts,  ? 

the  piece  -         -         -         -        i         -  j      °         * 

And  to  reduce  the  duties  of  importation  on  brandies  diflilled 
from  corn  doming  from  Great- Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  to  three  florins  the  aum,  inftead  of  eight,  which 
is  now  paid,  you  are  required,  gentlemen,  to  give  forth- 
with the  neceffary  directions  in  the  finances,  that  the  pro- 
per orders  may  be  immediately  iffued  for  this  purpofe,  and 
that  the  collectors  of  the  duties  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation may  conform  themfelves  accordingly  thereto,; 
Done  at  the  conference  at  Bruffels,  this  6th  o^November' 
1715. 

A  copy  of  therefolutionof  the  council  of  ftate,  minuted  id 
the  margin  of  confultation  of  the  council  of  the  finances 
the  7th  of  November,  1715. 

Having  made  our  reprefentation  to  the  minifters  of  the  con* 
ference,  conformably  to  this  confultation,  and  added  alfo 
other  reafons  to  enforce  it,  they  have  newly  made  this  day 
another  more  preffing  requifition  to  us,  by  which  they  in- 
fill abfolutely  that  the  former  be  put  in  execution,  where- 
upon the  council  of  the  finances  fhall  iffue  the  orders  therein 
fpecified  ;  but  it  is  underftood  that  they  fhall  not  have  force 
nor  effect,  unlefs  they  be  approved  and  ratified  by  his  Im- 
perial and  Catholic  Majefty  in  the  treaty  of  barrier :  this 
laft  claufe,  however,  which  begins  with  the  words,  «  It 
«  is  underftood,'  and  ends  with  the  words,  «  In  the  treaty 
*  of  barrier,'  fhall  not  be  inferted  in  the  orders  to  be  fent  to 
the  collectors. 

Order  of  the  council  of  finances  to  the  collectors  of  the 

duties. 

The  counfellors  and  commiflioners  of  the  demefnes  and 
finances  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majefty.  Moft  deaf 
and  fpecial  friends,  we  herewith  fend  you,  with  exprefs 
orders  of  the  council  of  ftate  appointed  for  the  general  go- 
vernment of  thefe  countries,  a  copy  of  the  requifition  made 
to  them  by  the  minifters  of  the  conference,  relating  to 
the  leffening  of  the  duties  of  importation  on  the  coarfe 
woollen  cloth  coming  from  Great-Britain  and  from  the 
United  Provinces,  as  alfo  for  reducing  the  faid  duties  on 
brandies  diftilled  from  corn ;  commanding  you,  by  ex- 
prefs order  of  the  faid  council  of  ftate,  to  take  care  to  re 
gulate  yourfelves   purfuant  thereto,  in  collecting    the    faid 

duiiss, 
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duties,  and  to  give  notice  of  it  to  your  fubalterns.  Moll 
dear  and  fpecial  friends,  God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 
Bruffels,  at  the  council  of  the  faid  finances,  the  12th  of 
November,   1715. 

To  the  collectors  of  the  duties  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation at 


Newport, 

Oftend, 

Bruges, 

Ghent, 

Dendermonde, 


Fort  St  Philip, 

Borgethout, 

Mechlen, 

Turnhout, 

Tirlemont. 


Extract  from  the  tariff  fettled  the    14th  of  November, 

1715. 

N.  B.  A  difficulty  having  arifen  about  the  intention  of  the 
requifition  of  the  6th  of  November,  17 15,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  26th  ai  tide  of  the  treaty  of  barrier,  it  is 
agreed  provifionally,  to  caufe  the  duties  of  importation  on 
all  the  different  forts  comprehended  in  the  above  tariff  un- 
der the  denomination  of  woollen  cloths,  to  be  collected 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  faid  requifition  of  the  6th  of 
November,  'till  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majefty,  and 
his  Majefty  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  agree  upon  it 
otherwife ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  king's  collectors 
and  officers  fhall  permit  the  faid  manufactures  to  be  im- 
ported, giving  notice,  and  taking  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  overplus  duties  of  importation,  on  the  foot  the  fame 
fhall  be  fettled. 

A  letter  from  the  Imperial  envoy,  count  Volkra,  to  the  lord 
vifcount  Townihend,  principal  fecretary  of  ftate. 

My  Lord, 

You  have  acquainted  me  that  complaints  are  made  of  con- 
traventions to  the  26th  article  of  the  treaty  of  barrier,  and  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  what  count 
Konigfegg  has  anfwered  thereupon. 

I  can  declare  to  you  befides,  that,  for  the  future,  there  will 
be  an  exact  performance  of  the  faid  26th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  barrier,  of  the  15th  of  November,  17 15,  and  of  the 
convention  at  London,  of  the  26th  of  July,  17 15,  as  alfo 
of  the  declaration  in  the  tariff  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1715,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  duties  on  the  petite  draperie 
(or  woollen  fluffs)  of  England,  will  be  collected  on  the 
foot  of  the  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  according  to  the  dimi- 
nution expreffed  in  the  aforefaid  convention  at  London, 
without  any  alteration,  'till  it  be  agreed  otherwife  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king,  our  mafters ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  merchants  are  to  give  fecurity  to  pay  the  furplus, 
if  the  matter  fhall  be  fo  determined  between  the  two  re- 
fpective  couits. 


London, 
Auguft^,  1716. 


I  am,  &c. 

The  Count  Volkra. 


REMARKS. 

In  order  to  iudge  the  better  of  the  merits  of  this  Commer- 
cial Convention,  lee  our  remarks  on  the  article 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  French  king   having  evaded  the  execution  of  the  9th 
article  ot  the    treaty    of  Unecht,  about  the  demolition   of 
Dunkirk,  by  making  a  new  canal  at  Mardyke,  the  next  flep 
taken  by  this  monarch,  tending  to  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
navigation,  was  making  ftrong  remonftrances,  by  that  able 
minifter,  John  earl  of  Stair,  in  17 15,  to  the  court  of  France, 
for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  and    Mardyke.     The  effects 
of  which  were,  that,  in   17 1.7,  Col.   Armflrong,   Mr  Al- 
worth,  and   Mr  Laffels,    were  appointed  commiffioners  to 
infpect  the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Mardyke,  purfuant 
to  the  treaty  with  the  late  regent  of  France. 
Another  great  point  gained  by  the  court  of  England,  in  the 
year  17 15,  was  the  figning  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  at 
Antwerp,  by  the  Britifh,  Imperial,   and  Dutch  miniflers. — 
For  the  importance  whereof,  fee  our  Remarks  on  the  ar- 
ticles Flanders,  Holland,  and  Netherlands. 
In  17 15,  we  find  his  Majefty  was  able  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Spain ;  and  how  greatly 
that  proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom, and  how  greatly  this,  and  the    preceding  convention, 
contributed  to  fupply  the  defects  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  fee 
our  Remarks  on  the  article  Royal  Exchange. 
In  Dec.  1717,  it   being  found    by   experience  that  guineas, 
and  other  gold  coin,  being  too  high  in  value,  thereby   di- 
minifhed  our  quantity   of  filver  coin,  and  proved  very  de- 
trimental to  our  trade,  the  king  iffued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring, That   guineas  fhould  be  current  at   no  more  than 
21s.  and  half-guineas,  double-guineas,  &c.  proportionably ; 
that  broad-pieces  of  23s.  6d.  fhould  be  reduced  to  23s. 


and  tftofe  of  25s.  6d.  to  25s.  and  fmaller  gold  pieces  in 
proportion.  See  the  neceffity  and  reafonablenefs  hereof 
and  how  beneficial  this  meafure  proved  to  our  commerce* 
under  our  article  Coin.  ' 
November  11,  17 18,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
King,  in  his  fpeech,  acquaints  the  Commons,  That  he  had 
concluded  an  alliance  between  the  two  greateft  princes  of 
Europe,  wherein  they  bound  themfelves  to  fupport  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  thefe  kingdoms  in  his  family.  —  That  to  vin- 
dicate the  faith  of  his  former  treaties,  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain thofe  which  he  had  lately  made,  and  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Trade  of  his  fubjedls,  which  had  i„  every 
branch  been  violently  and  unjuftly  oppreffed  by  the  Spani- 
ards, it  became  neceffary  for  his  Naval  Forces  to  check 
their  progrefs-—  And  that,  inftead  of  liftening  to  his  rea- 
fonable  terms  of  accommodation,  that  court  had  lately 
given  orders  at  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  to   fit  out  privateers,  and   to  take  our  fhips,  &c 

Accordingly  the  Commons  approved  the  king's  meafures 
with  regard  to  Spain,  and  raifed  men  and  money  accord- 
,ngly.  —  An  order  of  council  alfo  is  publifhed,  December 
the  3d,  in  the  fame  year,  for  making  general  reprizals  on 
the  Spaniards,    and   letters  of   marque  are  granted  againft 

them See   our   articles   Reprizals,    and    Marque 

[Letters  of  Marque],  —  Thus  the  naval  power  of 
Great-Britain  being  exerted  to  protect  her  commerce,  Spain 
threatens  us  with  the  Pretender,  and  a  fquadron  fails  from 
Cadiz  towards  England,  to  carry  on  this  defien,  under  the 
conduft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  but  was  difabled  from 
purfuing  its  courfe  by  a  ftorm.  —  This  was  cardinal  Albe- 
roni's  fcheme. 

December  22,  N.  S.  A  convention  between  the  emperor, 
the  king    of  Great-Britain,  and  the  States-General,  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  certain  articles  of  the  barrier  treaty 
is  iigned  at  the  Hague.  !> 

March  18,  1718-19.  An  embargo  is  laid  on  all  fhips  out- 
ward bound:  and  a  proclamation  publifhed,  for  encou- 
raging his  M.ijefty's  fhips  of  war  and  privateers  to  take  prizes 
from  the  Spaniards,  by  ordering  them  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  failors. —  In  July  17 19,  the  city  of  Medina  fur- 
renders  to  the  Imperialiffs,  and  in  the  whole  fiege  admiral 
Byng  gave  great  affiftance.  After  the  furrender,  he  lands 
fome  Englifh  forces,  who  took  the  tower  of  Faro j  and 
that  opening  a  free  paffage  for  his  fhips,  he  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  Paradife-road,  and  deftroyed  the  Spanifh  men  of 
war  that  lay  there,  which  for  a  time  ruined  the  naval  power 
of  Spain — Which  they  have  now  again  recruited,  and  if 
not  again  deftroyed,  are  likely,  in  concert  with  their  dear 
allies  the  French,  to  make  another  attempt  to  ruin  the  com- 
merce of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  play  their  Popifh  tool  again 
upon  Great- Britain.  —  May  their  fate  prove  always  as  it 
hitherto  has  done! 

In  refentment  for  this  treatment  againfl  our  trade  and  li- 
berties, his  Majefty  formed  the  project  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  Peru  in  America,  and  accordingly  admiral 
Hofier  fails  towards  thofe  parts  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war,  and  was  to  be  joined  by  othets  ;  hut  this  expedition 
wasfruftrated  by  the  winds.  —  A  defign  alfo  was  formed  by 
his  Majefty  to  attack  the  Corunna  in  Spain,  and  vice- 
admiral  Mighells  failed  from  St  Helens  with  fix  men  of 
war,  as  a  convoy  to  4000  land  forces  under  the  command 
of  lord  vifcount  Cobham,  but  they  landed  at  Vigo;  and 
at  the  firft  fummons  the  town  furrenders,  as  does  alfo 
the  citadel  a  few  days  after.  —  They  fi  und  there  above 
100  pieces  of  cannon,  above  2000  barrels  of  powder,  and 
8000  mufkets  defigned  for  the  defcent  in  England,  which 
they  brought  away,  as  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  that  were 
at  Pont  a  Vedra. — The  Englifh  troops  being  reimbark- 
ed  at  Vigo,  the  fleet  fails  back  for  England  with  them, 
and  arrives  November  14. —  In  confequence  of  this  fpi- 
rit  and  vigour  exerted  by  our  navy,  the  king  of  Spain  was 
compelled  to  difmifs  his  prime  minifter  cardinal  Alberoni, 
as  a  firft  flep  towards  a  peace  with  the  emperor,  king  George 
and  the  regent  of  France. 

In  1720,  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  South  Sea  company  was 
broached.    See  our  article  South  Sea  Company  ;  which 
was  greatly  detrimental  to  the  public  credit ;  notwithftanding 
which,  from  the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty's  councils  the  public 
credit  was  reftored,  and  the  national  debts  put  into  a  ftate  of 
redemption.    See  our  articles  Credit,  [Public  Credit] 
Debts,  [National  Debts]  and  Funds. 
Auguft  4,   1721,  his  Majefty  puts  an  end  to  the  feffion  of 
parliament  with  a  fpeech,  acquainting  both  houfes,  among 
other  things,  that   he  had  renewed  all  our  Treaties  of 
Commerce  with  Spain,  upon  the  fame  foot  as  they  were 
fettled   before  the  late  war — October   19,    the   parliament 
meets,  and  his  majefty  in  his  fpeech  recommends  to  the  na- 
tion, To   improve  the  favourable  opportunity,    which  the 
conclufion  of  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  between  Sweden  and 
Mufcovy  at  that  time,  gave,  of  extending  our  commerce, 
upon  which,  as  his  Majefty  obferves,  the  Riches  and 
Grandeur  of  this  Nation  chiefly  depend  :  and 
for  that  purpofe,  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  importation  of  the  commodities,  ufed  in 
3  the 
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the  manufacturing  of  th«ni,  as  practicable  and  eafy  as  may 
be,  by  taking  off  the  duties  upon  thefe  branches,  &c.  _A:kI 
to  fupply  ourfelves  with  naval  ftores  from  our  plantations  in 
America For  the  importance  of  thefe  points  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  fee  our  articles  Ma- 
nufactures and  Naval  Stores. 

The  moft  confiderable  acts  palled  this  feffion  in  regard  to 
trade,  were,  i.  For  taking  off  the  duty  upon  fait  ufed  in  the 
curing  of  red  and  white  herrings,  and  laying  a  proportion- 
able duty  upon  all  red  and  white  herrings  confumed  at  home 
only.— 2.  An  act  for  giving  further  encouragement  for  the 
importation  of  naval  ft  Tes. — 3.  For  encouragement  or  the 
filk  manufacture  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  for  taking  off  feveral 
duties  on  merchandizes  exported  ;  and  for  reducing  the  duties 
upon  beaver-fkins,  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  im- 
ported ;  and  for  importation  of  all  furrs,  of  the  product  of 
the  B'ritilh  plantations  in  this  kingdom  only  ;  and  that  the 
two  corporations  of  affurances,  on  any  fuits  brought  on  their 
policies,  mail  be  liable  only  to  fingle  damages  and  cofts  of 
fuit.     See  our  article  Assurance. 

In  May  1722,  his  Mdjefty  has  lull  information  of  a  confpi- 
racy  formed  againft  him ;  the  firft  intelligence  of  which  came 

from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France The  appre- 

henfions  of  this  plot  did  fo  affect  the  public  credit,  that  South 
Sea  flock  fell  from  90  1077,  and  the  timorous  and  difaffected 
began  a  run  upon  the  Bank  :  but  the  funds  foon  role  again  to 
their  former  value:  which  ended  in  the  banifhment  of  Dr 
Atterbury,  late  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  the  execution  of 
Chriftopher  Layer,  &c. 

For  the  fupport  of  the  trade  of  our  fugar  colonies,  his  Ma- 
jeffy  made  a  grant  of  the  iflands  of  St  Vincent  and  St 
Lucia,  near  Barcadoes,  to  John  duke  of  Montague, 
and  a  patent  paffed  the  feals  for  that  purpofe.  See  the  im- 
portance of  thefe  places,  under  our  article  British  Ame- 
rica. 

In  December  1722,  the  emperor  of  Germany  granted  a  pa- 
tent for  eftablilhing  an  Eaft-India  company  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  butthe courts  ofGREAT  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  made  fo  ftrong  an  oppofnion  to  this  defign, 
that  it  was  afterwards  laid  afide.  See  our  articles  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  Ostend  I^ast-India  Company. 
This  year  the  governors  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pen- 
fylvania,  in  order  to  fupport  an  intereft  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions at  Albany,  with  the  Sachims,  or  Kings  of  the 
American  Natives,  called  the  Five  Nations,  or 
River  Indians,  in  which  all  former  leagues  between  thefe 
governments  and  the  faid  Indians  were  confirmed.  Like- 
wife, 

Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Penfylvania,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Sasquehana  Indians,  wherein  thofe 
people  agreed  to  remove  back  into  the  woods,  and  leave  a 
tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  English 
Planters. 

April  24,   1724 His  Majefty  puts  an  end  to  the  feffion  of 

parliament  by  a  fpeech.  The  chief  acts  paffed  in  relation  to 
trade,  were,  1.  For  repealing  certain  duties  therein  mention- 
ed, payable  upon  coffee,  tea,  cacao- nuts,  chocolate,  and  ca- 
cao-pafte  imported,  and  for  granting  certain  inland  duties  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  for  prohibiting  the-  importation  of  choco- 
late ready  made,  and  cacao  pafte — 2.  For  the  better  view- 
ing, fearching,  and  examining,  all  drugs,  medicines,  &c.  in 
all  places  where  the  feme  mail  be  expofed  tofale,  or  kept  for 
that  purpofe,  within  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  thereof, 
or  withm  feven  miles  circuit  of  the  faid  city — 3.  For  en- 
couraging the  Greenland  Fishery. 

May  16,    1724 King  George  fends  a  circular  letter  to  the 

univerlities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  appointing  two  profeffors  of  modern  hiftory  and  lan- 
guages, one  in  each  umverfity,  with  a  flipend  of  400 1.  per 

annum  a-piece How  a  knowlege  in  thefe  effentials  might 

tend  to  enable  people  of  diftinction  who  are  fent  as  ambaffa- 
dors,  &c.  to  foreign  courts,  to  promote  the  commerce  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  is  too  obvious  to  need  animadver- 

fion And  this  I  doubt  not  but  his  Majefty  had  chiefly  in 

view  :  however  that  defign  has  been  neglected  fince. 
In  April  30,  1725 A  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  at  Vi- 
enna, between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  wherein 
king  Philip  renounces  all  the  pretentions  to  his  dominions  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  they  mutually  engage  for  the 
reciprocal  defence  and  guaranty  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces which  they  actually  pollened,  and  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  as  fettled  in  their  refpedtive  families,  &c. — Theyalfo 
fign  a  private  treaty,  wherein  the  emperor  engages  to  concur 
in  employing  force  for  having  Gibraltar  reftored  to  Spain  ; 
to  ufe  means  for  placing  the  Pretender  upon  the  Britifh  throne; 
and  that  his  daughter,  the  archduchefs,  fhould  be  married  to 
the  infant  of  Spain.. — The  next  day  they  figned  a  treaty  of 
commerce  for  fettling  an  Fair-India  company  at  Offend, 
which  gave  great  umbrage  again  to  the  fcnglifh  and  Dutch. 
The  chief  acts  pafled  this  feffion  for  the  benefit  of  trade, 
were,  I.  For  encouraging  the  filk  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom. 2-  For  preventing  the  clandeftine  running  of  goods, 
$rc  3.  For  rating  fuch  unrated  goods  and  merchandize,  as 
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areufually  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  pay  duty  ad  va- 
lorem, upon  the  oath  of  the  importer;  and  for  al'certaining 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  merchandize  not  inferted  in  the 
former,  or  prefent  book  of  rates. 

January  20,  1725-6.—  The  parliament  meets.  The  king  ac- 
quaints both  houfes,  that  the  negotiations  and  engagements 
entered  into  by  fome  foreign  powers,  which  feemed  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  new  troubles  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten 
his  fubjeevrs  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  the  moft  advantageous 
branches  of  their  trade,  had  obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fenfive  alliance  with  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  &c. 

February  24,  1725-6.— The  convention  of  the  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland  prefents  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  in  which  they 
remonftrated  aga  nft  the  malt-tax,  as  a  burthen  too  heavy  for 
their  country  to  bear:  that  it  rendered  them  incapable  of  car- 
rying on  the  fifhing  trade,  and  fuch  other  branches  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture  as  Scotland  was  proper  for  :  that  their 
poverty,  and  want  of  coin,  the  great  decay  of  their  trade, 
and  the  meannefs  of  their  grain,  were  melancholy  truths, 
&c. — Therefore  they  p  ayed  relief. —  They  afterwards  peti- 
tioned the  commons  concerning  it ;  as  did  likewife  the  (hires 
of  Renfrew,  Bamff,  &c — In  confequence  of  which  the 
commons  order,  that  fome  claufes  fhould  be  inferred  in  the 
malt-bill,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Scots,  namely,  That  the 
produce  of  it  in  Scotland,  after  20,000  1.  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, fhould  be  applied  towards  the  encouragement  of  the 

trade  and   manufactures  of  that  kingdom,  &c And  king 

George  fends  a  letter  to  the  royal  buighs  of  Scotland,  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  improving  their  fifheries  and  manufactuies, 
with  the  money  granted  them  for  that  purpofe  at  the  Union. 
See  our  articles  Aberdeenshire  and  Scotland,  for 
what  has  been  fince  done,  for  the  piomotion  of  the  trade 
of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

May  24,  1726 — King  George  puts  an  end  to  this  feffion  of 
parliament  with  a  fpeech.  The  chief  acts  paffed  this  feffion 
were,  1.  Forgiving  encouragement  to  the  Greenland  fifhery. 
2.  To  prevent  unlawful  combinations  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
their  wages. 

The  emperor,  in  confequence  of  the  alliance  before  men- 
tioned with  his  Catholic  Majeftv,  prohibits  the  importation 
of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactories  into  Sicily. 
Auguft  20,  1726 The  Eaft-India  company  obtain  a  char- 
ter for  incorporating  their  towns  of  Madrafipatari,  Bombay, 
and  Fort  William,  to  be  governed  each  of  them  by  a  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  are  impowered  to  make  bye-laws,  and 
exercife  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurifdidtion,  except  in  cafes 
of  high  treafon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  great  preparations  were  made 
in  Spain  for  war,  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  a  camp  of  about 
20,ooo  men  was  formed  at  St  Roch,  near  Gibraltar,  under 
pretence  of  rebuilding  the  caftle  of  Old  Gibraltar.  Upon 
repeated  advices  of  their  real  intention,  the  ganifon  was  re- 
inforced with  three  regiments,  and  the  Spaniards  afterw.  rds 
invefted  and  opened  the  trenches  before  Gibraltar;  and  tho! 
fome  did  not  fcruple  to  propagate,  that  Gibraltar  wou'd  be 
given  up  by  the  late  king,  yet  we  know  it  was  gallantly  de- 
fended— For  the  great  importance  of  this  place  to  the  trade 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  fee  our  article  Med  i  t  err  an  e  an. 

January  17,    1726  7 The  parliament  meets.   His  Majefty 

opens  it  with  a  long  and  pathetic  fpeech,  wherein  he  acquaints 
both  houfes,  with  the  fecret  and  offenfive  alliances  concluded 
between  the  emperor  and  the  court  of  Spain  :— That  the 
placing  the  pretender  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  fecret  engagements  ;  and  the  giving 
.  up  the  trade  of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and  Gibraltar  and 
Portmahon  to  another,  was  made  the  price  and  reward  of 
impofing  upjn  this  kingdom  a  Popifh  pretender,  &c._ (-The 
lords  and  commons  relolve,  that  the  meafures  he  had  taken 
were  honourable,  juft,  and  neceffary,  for  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dangerous  engagements  entered  into  in  favour 
of  the  pretender ;  for  preferving  the  dominions  belonging  to 
thecrown  of  Great-Britain  by  folemn  treaties,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  ;  and  for  maintaining  to  his 
people  their  moft  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  commerce, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
March  25,   1727. —.General  letters  of  reprizals  are  granted 

againft  the  Spaniards The  court   of  Vienna  feeming  dif- 

pofed  to  attack  the  Dutch  Barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands [fee  our  articles  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Ne- 
therlnds,  for  the  importance  hereof  to  Great-Britain], 
king  George  orders  an  augmentation  of  30  companies  of  foot, 
and  that  the  io,oooauxiliaries  which  England  was  obliged  to 
fend  to  the  affiftance  of  the  States,  fhould  hold  themfelvcs 
in  readinefs  for  embarkation. 

May  15,    1727 His  Majefty   puts  an  end  to  this  feffion  of 

parliament  with  a  fpeech The  chief  acts  palled  this  feffion 

for  the  benefit  of  trade,  were,  1.  For  the  better  regulation 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  for  preventing  difputes 
among  the  perfons  concerned  therein  ;  and  for  limiting  a  time 
for  profecuting  for  the  forfeiture,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the 
12th  year  of  his  Majefty's  feign,  in  cafe  of  payment  of  the 
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workmen's  wages  in  any  other  manner  than  in  money.  2.  For 
preventing  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  dyeing  trade.  3.  For  the 
free  importation  of  cochineal,  during  the  time  therein  limit- 
ed. 4.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland. 
5.  For  encouraging  and  promoting  hfheries  ar.d  other  ma- 
nufactures and  improvements  in  Scotland. 
The  treaty  of  Hanover  having  bioke  the  meafures  of  Spain 
and  the  emperor,  preliminary  articles  for  a  general  pacifica- 
tion are  agreed  upon  at  Paris,  between  the  minifters  of  the 
emperor,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  Moft  Chriftian  king, 
and  the  States-General. 

By  the  firft  article,  the  Oftend  company  was  to  be  fufpended 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  By  the  5th  all  hoftiiities  were 
to  ceafe,  immediately  after  the  figning  of  the  articles :  and, 
by  the  feventh  a  congrefs  was  to  bs  opened  at  Aix-la-Chaptlle, 
in  four  months  from  the  day  of  figning. 
So  inconfiftent  have  men  been  in  their  judgment  of  this 
reign,  that  fome  have  thought,  that  our  naval  power  was  not  fo 
vigoroufly  exerted  during  it,  asitfhculd  have  been,  and  others 
that  it  was  exerted  to  too  great  lengths,  by  deftroying  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Sir  George  Byng :  notwith- 
ftanding  thcfe  different  opinions,  certain  it  is,  that  the  latter 
deftroyed,  at  that  time,  the  growing  naval  power  of  Spain, 
and  utterly  difappointed  the  great  defigns  of  an  able  and  en- 
'  terprizing  minifter.  And  the  fleets  of  admiral  Hofier,  Sir 
John  Jennings,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  Sir  George  Walton, 
abfolutely  defeated  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  defigns  before 
taken  notice  of. 

The  invafion  and  rebellion  in  1718,  are  lefs  remembered 
than  that  of  17 15,  becaufe  not  one  perfon  fuffered  death  on 
that  account.  The  rebellion  likewife  intended  by  the  late 
king  of  Sweden  feems  to  have  been  forgot,  though  it  gave 
fome  uneafinefs  to  king  George's  reign;  for  had  that  impla- 
cable monarch  lived,  his  defigns  againft  Denmark  would  pro- 
bably have  fucceeded,  and  then  he  would  have  had  leifure  for 
tranfporting  his  haidy  troops  into  Scotland. 
Had  the  fuccefTion  of  this  prince  [king  George]  taken  place 
before  the  change  of  the  miniftry  at  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Anne's  reign,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  not 
only  for  the  nation,  but  for  the  lafiing  tranquillity  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  France  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  By  advantages  in  trading  to 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  feve- 
ral  conceffions,  we  mould  have  had  ample  means  of  repairing 
the  loffes  fuftained  by  a  long  and  expehiivc  war.  The  houfe 
of  Bourbon  had  been  reduced  within  fuch  bounds,  as  not  to 
have  been  able  to  have  become  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  their 
neighbours,  as  they  feemdilpofed  to  be  at  prefent. 
King  George  I.  came  to  a  people,  who  had  been  corrupted 
both  in  their  political  and  religious  notions,  and  had  been 
taught  an  averlion  to  our  Natural  Allies,  and  to  all 
Foreign  Protestants,  while  anefteem  and  affection  for 
France,  and  a  tendernefs  for  many  dodtrines  of  Popery, 
had  been  infufed  into  them  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  thefe 
prejudices  had  indifpofed  the  nation  to  fubmit  to  a  Pro- 
testant Pk  ince,  while  the  dangers  from  a  Popish  One 
were  not  attended  to.  The  advantages  likewife  of  a  pro- 
fperous  war,  and  many  valuable  branches  of  commerce,  had 
been  given  up  or  neglected,  and  the  revenue  was  loaded 
with  a  very  heavy  debt;  and  yet  the  authors  of  thefe  calami- 
ties had  the  art  and  aflurance  to  impute  the  confequences  of 
them  to  the  king  and  his  minifters. 

Thefe  points  feem  as  ntceffary  to  be  inculcated  at  this  time  of 
day,  as  ever  they  were. 

Notwithftanding  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme, 
yet  the  wife  meafures  at  length  purfued,  the  reduction  of  in- 
tereft  took  place,  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  National 
Debts  put  into  a  ftate  of  redemption ;  than  which  nothing 
could  hive  a  happier  tendency  to  eftablifh  the  public  credit, 
after  .the  year  1720. 

George  II. 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  confident  with  the  plan  of  this 
work,  we  have  included  in  the  account  before  given,  called 
A  Summary  of  the  Supplies  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  raifing  all  monies  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution in  the  year  1688,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  in  the  year  1759,  the  fum  total  raifed  in  each  di Hindi 
year,  fince  the  faid  year  1688  ;  by  which  the  reader  will 
eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  whole  fum  raifed  in  each  reign,  by 
adding  the  yearly  fums  together  belonging  to  each  reign. 
We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  the  long  reign  of  Geo.  II. 
there  was  coined  as  follows,  viz. 

By  Weight.  By  Tale. 

lb.        oz.  dwt.  grs.  !.  s.     d. 

249,592     7      12     21  11,662,215   19     3  Gold 

98,180     960  304,360     8     o^  Silver 

To'.al  value  coined  in  the  reign  ?     ./•<--<;  , 

of  Geo.  II.  °    J  "'966.57*     7     Z\ 

TEA  is  diftinguifhed  in  name  as  it  differs  in  colour,  flavour, 
and  fize  of  the  leaf.  The  chief  of  feveral  forts  are,  however, 
the  leaves  of  the  lame  tree,  only  differing  according  to  the 
feafons  at  which  they  are  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the 


drying.  To  enumerate  the  feveral  fuh-diftinctions  \rere 
endlefs:  the  general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds  ;  the  ordinary 
green  tea,  the  finer  green  tea,  and  the  bohea  :  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe,  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  referred.  See  the  article 
Bohea,  where  the  nature  and  qualities  of  India  teas  are  de- 
fcribed  at  large. 

REMARKS. 

Tea  being  an  article  of  very  sireat  confumpti-n  in  thefe  do- 
minions, and  the  fmuggling  thereof  proving  an  extraordinary 
detriment  to  the  Public  Revenue,  a  committee  of  tlie 
.honourable  houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1745,  to  inquire  into  thecaufts  of  the  moft  infamous  pradtice 
of  fmuggling,  and  confider  of  the  moft  effectual  method 
to  prevent  the  faid  practice,  and  to  report  their  opinion  there- 
in to  the  houfe ;  and  this  committee  having  examined  into 
fome  of  the  caufes  of  the  faid  practice,  and  corfidered  of 
methods  for  prevention  thereof,  came  to  the  folk  wing  refo- 
lutions,  in  confequence  of  the  evidence  that  was  lad  before 
them. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
high  duties  charged  upon  teas  and  other  commodities,  have 
been  one  caufe  of  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
act  of  indemnity  palled  in  the  laft  felfion  of  parliament,  for 
perfons  guilty  of  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  was 
not  exteniive  enough  for  the  pardon  of  feveral  perfons  theiein 
concerned. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
not  effectually  profecuting  owners  of  vefilF  ufed  in  carrying 
on  the  pernicious  practice  of  fmuggling,  is  another  caufe  of 
that  infamous  practice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
expofing  to  fale  the  boats,  and  other  veffels  taken  from  per- 
fons carrying  on  the  practice  of  fmuggling,  by  means  of 
which,  fuch  boats  or  veffels  are  often  bought  by  the  fame 
or  other  perfons  carrying  on  the  fame  pernicious  pradtice, 
is  another  caufe  of  the  continuance,  and  an  encouragement 
of  fmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
eafy  compofition  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  perfons  con- 
victed of  running,  or  being  concerned  with  others  in  running, 
landing,  or  difpoling  of  uncuftomed  goods,  is  another  caufe 
of  the  faid  pernicious  practice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
want  of  proper  penalties  and  punifhment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
officers  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  mif- 
behaviour  in  their  refpective  offices,  is  another  caufe  of  the 
faid  pernicious  practice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That 
lowering  the  duties  on  tea,  and  other  commodities,  would 
be  one  means  to  prevent  the  faid  pernicious  pradtice. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  a 
general  act  of  indemnity  to  all  perfons  guilty  of  any  crimes 
againft  the  laws  for  preventing  the  running  uncuftomed 
goods,  (except  fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  murder)  will  be 
one  other  means  to  put  a  flop  to  the  infamous  pradtice  of 
frnujrelins;. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
burning  the  boats  and  other  veffels  belonging  to,  and  taken 
from  perfiins  concerned  in  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling, 
will  be  one  other  means  to  prevent  the  faid  practice. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
compelling  feamen  and  feafaring  men  taken  on  board  any 
fhip  or  veiTe!  employed  in  running  uncuftomed  goods,  or 
otherwife  concerned  in  landing  or  difpofing  of  the  fame,  to 
ferve  for  a  certain  time  on  board  his  Majefty's  fhips  of  war, 
would  be  one  other  means  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice 
offmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
giving  a  reward  for  the  difcovering  and  apprehending  all  fuch 
perfons  whohave  followed  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling 
either  by  fea  or  land,  or  as  riders,  would  be  another  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
incapacitating  all  perfons  who  fhall  hereafter  be  convicted  of 
running  uncuftomed  goods,  for  voting  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  infa- 
mous practice  of  fmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
profecuting  fuch  fubjects  of  his  Majefty  as  fhall  refort  to  the 
ports  of  France,  and  carry  with  them  intelligence  in  time  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  would  be  another  means  of 
preventing  fmuggling. 

This  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feffions  1745,  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
fmuggling,  was  brought  about  by  the  incefiant  application 
of  the  right  honourable  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen,  Efq;  late 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and  now  chamberlain  of 
the  faid  city.  In  confequence  of  which,  an  act  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tea-duty  to  one  half  of  what  it  was  before,  palled  ; 
and  this  took  place  according  to  the  plan  formed  by  that 
zealous   patiiot   for  thispurpofe;  which  act  tookpl.ee  at 

4  Mid- 


TEA 


TEA 


Midfummer  1745,  to  the  prodigious  increare  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  particulars. 
The  act  for  reducing  the  tea-duty  commenced  the  24th  of 
June,  1745.  Before  this  period,  the  revenue  arifing  from 
tea  had  been  gradually  finking  from  200,000 1.  per  annum, 
to  about  140,0001.  which  laft  fum  arofe  from  about 
600,000  lb.  weight  only  of  tea,  which  then  paid  duty. 
The  prefent  ftate  of  the  revenue,  from  the  great  effects  of 
this  act,  ftands  thus  : 


1746 

*747 
1748 

1749 
1750 

1751 

1752 

*753 


lb.  of  tea. 

1,900,000 

2,000,000 

2,600,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,800,000 
3,000,000 
3,200,000 


Excife. 

1.200,000 
210,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
310,000 
3i5;o6o 
325,000 


Cuftom. 

1.28,000 

28,000 

50,000  Here  com- 
50,000  menccd 
50,000  the   5    per 
58,000  cent,  on 
58,000  dry  goods. 
58,000 


1.  2.200,000     1.  380,000 

1.  2,200,000  total  excife. 
380,000  total  cultom. 


Benefit  by  the  act  1745, 1. 1,460,000 


2,580,000 

1,120,000  deduct  for  8   years,  at 
[140,000!.  per  ann. 


So  that  the  revenue  has  been  benefited  by  this  act,  in  eight 
years,  1,460,0001.  excepting  only  the  5  percent,  on  dry 
goods,  which  took  place  in  1747-8  ;  befides  which,  the  India 
company,  previous  to  this  act,  fold  barely  the  cargoes  of  three 
tea-fhips  annually,  whereas  they  now  fell  the  cargoes  of  feven 
teathips  annually,  for  the  leaft  ;  and  if  the  company  receives 
no  benefit  from  thi<,  it  mud  be  admitted  that  their  navigation 
is  increafed,  by  fo  much,  thereby. 

The  abovefaid  faving  to  the  revenue  having  prevented  the 
layingon  of  additional  taxes,  manifefts  the  important  fervices 
that  the  late  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor  of  London  has 
really  done,  in  this  refpect,  for  thefe  kingdoms;  and  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be  forgot  by  the  kingdom  in 
general,  or  by  the  government  in  particular :  and  to  what 
this  Annual  Saving  to  the  nation  may  amount,  in  along 
courfe  of  years,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the  na- 
tion from  the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  this  iliuftrious  ma- 
giftrate  ;  it  is  an  experimental  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
two  of  the  principal  refolutions  of  the  aforefaid  committee, 
viz.  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  That 
the  High  Duties  charged  upon  teas  and  other  Com- 
modities have  been  one  caufe  of  the  infamous  practice 
of  fmuggling.  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
That  Lowering  the  Duties  on  teas,  and  other  com- 
modities, would  be  one  means  to  prevent  the  faid  pernicious 
practice. 

What  other  eminent  fervices  this  honourable  gentleman  has 
really  done,  and  has  attempted  ftill  further  to  do,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  fee  our  articles 
Linen,  and  Smuggling. 
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TIN  is  «  white  fliining  metal,  containing  a  certain  bluenefs ; 
it  is  of  fo  pliable  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  bent  into  any 
form :  as  to  hardnefs,  it  is  between  filver  and  lead,  fofter 
than  the  former,  but  confulerably  harder  than  the  latter,  and 
is  the  lighteft  of  all  metals  :  its  weight  to  gold,  by  compu- 
tation, is  as  3  to  8,  and  fomething  more. 

REMARKS. 

For  the  methods  of  allaying  and  fmelting  this  metal,  fee  the 
articles  Assay  and  Smelting  ;  lee  alfo  Metallurgy, 
Ore,  Mineralogy. 
TOBACCO.  The  manner  of  planting  and  ordering  tobac- 
co in  Virginia  is  thus:  in  the  twelve  days  they  begin  to  fow 
the  feed  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  and  when  the  plants  be  grown 
to  the  breadth  of  a  milling,  they  are  fit  to  replant  into  the 
hills :  for  in  their  plantations  they  make  fmall  hills,  about  four 
feet  diftant  from  each  other,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of 
our  hop-yards.  Thefe  hills  being  prepared  againft  the  plants 
be  grown  to  the  forementioned  bignefs  (which  is  about  the 
beginning  of  May),  they  then,  in  moift  weather,  draw  the 
plants  out  of  their  beds,  and  replant  them  in  the  hills,  which 
afterwards  they  keep  with  diligent  weedings.  When  the 
plant  hath  put  out  fo  many  leaves  as  the  ground  will  nourilh 
to  a  fubftance  and  largenefs  that  will  render  them  merchant- 
able, then  they  take  off  the  top  of  the  plant :  if  the  ground 
be  very  rich,  they  let  a  plant  put  out  12  or  16  leaves  before 
they  top  it ;  if  mean,  then  not  above  9  or  10,  and  fo  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  their  foil:  the  top  being  taken  off, 
the  plant  grows  no  bigger  ;  but  afterwards  it  will  put  out 
fuckers  between  their  leaves,  which  they  pluck  away  once  a 
'week,  'till  the  plant  comes  to  perfection,  which  it  doth  in 
Auguft  :  then  in  dry  weather,  when  there  is  a  little  breeze 
of  wind,  they  cut  down  what  is  ripe,  letting  it  lie  about  four 
hours  on  the  ground,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  leaves,  that  flood 
ftrutting  out,  fall  down  to  the  ftalk  ;  then  they  carry  it  on 
their  fhoulders  into  their  tobacco-houfes.,  where  other  fer- 
vants  taking  it,  drive  into  the  ftalk  of  each  plant  a  peg,  and, 
as  faft  as  they  are  pegged,  they  hang  them  up  by  the  pegs 
on  tobacco-ftalks,  fo  nigh  each  other,  that  they  juft  touch, 
much  after  the  manner  they  hang  herrings  in  Yarmouth. 
Thus  they  let  them  hang  five  or  fix  weeks,  'till  fuch  time 
as  the  Item  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  will  fnap  in  the  bending 
of  it ;  then,  when  the  air  hath  fo  moiffened  the  leaf  as  that 
it  may  be  handled  without  breaking,  they  flrike  it  down, 
ftrip  it  off  the  ftalk,  bind  it  up  in  bundles,  and  pack  it  into 
hoglheads  for  ufe. 

Sometimes  they  are  forced  to  plant  their  hills  twice  or  thrice 
over,  by  reafon  of  an  earth-worm,  which  eats  the  root;  and 
when  the  plant  is  well  grown,  they  fuffer  damage  by  a  worm 
that  devours  the  leaf,  called  a  horn -worm  (an  eruca,  or  can- 
ker-worm) which  is  bred  upon  the  leaf;  if  thefe  worms  be 
not  carefully  taken  off,  they  will  fpoil  the  whole  crop. 
In  the  year  1667,  in  Auguft,  there  happened  all  over  Vir- 
ginia a  guft,  or  ftorm,  of  wind  and  rain,  which  continued 
for  three  days  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  like  was  hardly 
ever  heard  of.  It  began,  and  continued  blowing,  at  eaft, 
with  fuch  fiercenefs,  that  above  one  half  of  their  crop  of  to- 
bacco, which  was  then  Handing  in  their  fields,  was  blown 
away,  and  torn  to  pieces :  the  trees  in  the  woods,  all  over 
the  country,  were  blown  up  by  the  roots,  in  innumerable 
quantities  ;  the  waters  in  the  bay,  in  fome  places,  were  drove 
a  great  way  into  the  woods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
that  houfed  tobacco,  had  their  tobacco-houfes  blown  down, 
and  their  tobacco  fpoiled  :  fo  that  there  was  not  fully  one 
part  of  three  faved  of  what  would  have  been  made  that  year 
The  planters  houfes  are  built  all  along  the  fides  of  the  rivers, 
for  the  conveniency  of  {hipping  :  they  build  after  the  Englilh 
manner,  whitening  the  infide  of  their  houfes  with  mortar, 
made  of  burnt  oyfter-fhells,  inftead  of  lime. 
They  have  pure  and  wholefome  water,  which  they  fetch 
wholly  from  fprings,  whereof  the  country  is  fo  full,  that 
there  is  not  a  houfe  but  hath  one  nigh  the  door. 
The  laws  relating  to  tobacco  are  at  the  end  of  Letter  T,  on 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms. 

REMARKS. 

By  a  pretty  exact  computation  made  a  few  years  fince,  there 
is  annually  imported  into  Great-Britain,  between  60  and 
70,000  hogfheads  of  tobacco:  we  will  fuppofe  66,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  re-exported  to  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, &c.  fo  that  there  remain  for  home  confumption  22,000 
hoglheads  ;  the  duties  whereof,  reckoned  at  15  1.  per  hogf- 
head  (at  which  in  moft  cafes  they  may  be  computed)  will 
amount  to  330,000].  Now  there  is  not  much  above  one 
half  of  that  fum  which  comes  annually  into  the  Exchequer; 
fo  that  there  has  been  manifeftly  loft  to  the  public  revenue, 
about  165,0001.  by  the  frauds  at  importation,  re-exporta- 
tion,  and  by  bonding  the  duties. 

This  is  upon  fuppofuion  that  no  part  of  the  44,000  hoglheads 
which  ate  exported,  was  run  or  re-landed  from  Dunkirk, 
and  the  illes  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  into 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  has  evidently 
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appeared  to  have  been  the  cafe.  But,  if  to  this  we  add  only 
Y  part  of  what  is  exported  to  be  re-landed  or  run  (as  that,  a 
leaft,  has  been  lhewn  to  be  the  cafe)  there  is  an  additional  lofs 
to  the  revenue  of  75,000 1.  more,  which  fums  together  make 
240,0001.  See  the  articles  Man  [Isle  of  Man,]  Scot- 
land, and  Smuggling. 

To  prevent  fuch  difad vantages  to  the  public  revenue,  which 
arife  from  this  pernicious  and  deteftable  practice,  the  expe- 
dient which  feems  the  moft  eligible  is,  the  fame  that  has  been 
fuccefsfully  tried  in  relation  to  tea,  viz.  that  of  Lowering 
the  Duties  [fee  the  article  Tea],  for  it  has  appeared 
with  refpect  to  the  article  of  tea,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
temptation  to  fmuggling  has  abated,  the  lefs  detriment  has 
the  public  revenue  fuftained.  And  why  the  like  experiment 
made  upon  tobacco  may  not  have  the  fame  good  effect, 
cannot  be  proved  'till  it  be  effectually  tried.  See  our  article 
Scotland. 

Tobacco  being  a  bulky  commodity,  gives  great  employment 
for  our  Ihipping,  and  therefore  is  a  branch  of  trade  that  can- 
not be  too  much  encouraged  and  protected ;  efpecially  fo, 
fince  our  dear  friends  the  F<ench  feem  at  prefent  to  be  feized 
with  a  wonderful  longing  to  eafe  us  of  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  fupporting  our  tobacco  colonies  any  longer.  See  our 
article  Plantations,  and  fuch  others  as  are  from  thence 
referred  to. 

TRADE. 

Some  Maxims  relating  to  Trade,  that  Ihould  feem  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

I.  That  the  lafting  profperity  of  the  landed  intereft  depends 
upon   foreign  commerce.      See  our  article   Landed  In. 

TEREST. 

II.  That  the  increafe  of  the  wealth,  fplendor,  and  power  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  depend  upon  exporting  more  in 
value  of  our  native  produce  and  manufactures,  than  we  im- 
port of  commodities  from  other  nations,  and  bringing  thereby 
money  into  the  kingdom,  by  the  means  of  freight  by  Ihip- 
ping. See  our  article  Ballance  of  Trade,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  article  Freight. 

III.  That  domeftic  and  foreign  trade,  as  they  are  the  means 
of  increafing  the  national  treafure,  of  breeding  feamen,  and 
of  augmenting  our  Mercantile  and  Royal  Navies, 
they  neceffanly  become  the  means  of  our  permanent  profpe- 
rity, and  of  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution. See  the  articles  Sea  Dominion,  Naval  Af- 
fairs, Seamen,  Shipping. 

IV.  That  the  conftant  fecunty  of  the  Public  Credit,  and 
the  payment  of  intereft  and  principal  of  the  public  creditors, 
depend  upon  the  profperous  ftate  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
and  not  upon  any  crafty  and  chimerical  expedients.  See  the 
articles  Credit  [Public  Credit],  Debts  [National 
Debts],  Funds,  Monied  Interest. 

V.  That  gold  and  filver  is  the  meafure  of  trade,  and  that 
they  are  a  commodity,  and  may  be  exported,  efpecially  in 
foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  as  well  as  any  other  commodity. 
See  our  articles  Bullion,  Coin,  Money,  East-India 
Trade  in  general,  East-India  Company,  Pegu, 
Si  am,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  we  have  referred  to  from 
the  conclufion  of  the  article  Silver,  as  having  an  affinity 
with  thefe  political  points. 

VI.  That  the  increafe  of  trade  and  navigation  greatly  de- 
pends, not  only  upon  the  increafe  of  hufbandry  and  agricul- 
ture, but  alfo  on  the  increafe  of  ingenious  working  artifls  of 
every  kind,  in  order  to  improve  the  perfection  and  delicacy 
of  our  Old  Manufactures,  and  to  difcover  fuch  New 
Trades  and  Manufactures,  as  will  enable  us,  at 
leaft,  to  keep  pace  in  wealth  and  power  with  our  rival  na- 
tions, if  we  cannot  go  beyond  them.  See  our  articles  Agri- 
culture, Husbandry,  Manure,  Land  edInte  rest, 
Artificer  s,MechanicalArts,  Manufacturers, 
Tapestry. 

VII.  That  the  fupport  of  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  Trading 
Artists  amongft  us  of  every  clafs,  greatly  depends  upon 
due  public  encouragement.  See  the  beforementioned  arti- 
cles, and  alfo  that  of  Cloth. 

VIII.  That  the  fupport  of  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  ingenious 
trading  artifts,  generally  depends  upon  the  improvements  made 
from  time  to  time  in  ufeful  philofophy.  See  our  articles 
Chymistry,  Philosophy-Experimental,  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  divers  other  articles. 

IX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, greatly  depends  upon  the  introducing  into  this  nation 
various  wife  and  neceffay  eftablilhments  and  practices  for 
their  regulation  and  encomagement,  that  other  nations 
have  adopted,  and  we  feem  equally  to  ftand  in  need  of. 
See  our  article  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  our 
Remarks  thereon,  Seamen,  for  a  voluntary  regifter  of 
them,  fo  to  encourage  this  body  of  men,  that  the  arbi- 
trary and  difagreeable  practice  of  preffing  thefe  brave  fellows 
may  be  laid  afide,  and  the  Royal  Navy  never  want  hands 
upon  any  fudden  emergency.  See  alfo  the  articles  Candi- 
date, Asphaltum,  Consuls,  Factors,  Dancing- 
master, 
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Master,  Direction-Chamber,  Director  of  Tra- 
ding Companies  in  France,  India-House  of  Spain, 
Painting,  Paper-Tree,  Patents,  Porcelain 
[Remarks  thereon],  Levant  Trade,  French  Ame- 
rica, French  African  Trade  and  Company, 
France,  Medal,  Naval  Affairs,  Sea  Dominion, 
Sea  British,  Shipping. 

X.  That  the  conftant  fupport  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  judgment,  fkill,  and  addrck,  of 
our  British  Merchants  and  Traders  in  general ;  and 
to  that  end,  the  courfe  of  their  education,  more  efpecially  of 
the  former,  fhould  be  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  clafs  of 
men  in  the  community.  See  our  article  of  Mercantile 
College. 

XI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  thereof,  as  founded  upon 
national  principles,  which  the  Britifh  nobility  and  gentry 
{hall  obtain,  in  order  wifely  to  regulate  the  fame  at  all  times 
in  their  legiflative  capacity ,  for  the  true  interefts  of  the  king- 
dom in  general.  See  our  article  Parliament  [Member 
of  Parliament.] 

XII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  therein,  that  our 
minifters  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  fhall  have,  in  order  con- 
stantly to  communicate  to  the  court  of  England,  fuch  matter 
on  commercial  affairs,  as  may  procure  to  their  country  all 
advantages  in  relation  thereto,  as  times  and  occaftons  may 
happily  offer.  See  our  articles  Consul,  Council  ot 
Commerce,  Maritime  or  Marine  Affairs,  Trea- 
ties of  Commerce. 

XIII.  That  as  many,  and  as  great  eftates  and  honours  and 
dignities,  have  been  acquired  by  the  practical  arts  and  poli- 
tical knowlege  of  commerce,  as  by  any  other  means  what- 
foever.     See  our  article  Commerce. 

XIV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, greatly  depends  on  the  wife  regulation  of  our  Taxes, 
Money-Affairs,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Public 
Credit  ;  and  that  fuch  knowlege  cannot  be  obtained,  with- 
out a  due  knowlege  of  trade,  as  founded  on  national  prin- 
ciples. See  the  articles  Revenue  and  Taxes,  and  fuch 
other  heads  as  we  refer  to  therefrom.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Credit  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  [National 
Debts],  Funds,  Money,  Monied  Interest. 

XV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, depends  upon  being  able  to  fell  our  native  produce  and 
manufactures  as  cheap,  and  as  good  in  Quality,  in  fo- 
reign countries,  as  our  trading  competitors  can  afford  to  do  ; 
and  that  this  depends  upon  the  due  regulation  of  our  Taxes, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Land.  See  our  articles  Duties, 
Exportation,  Labour,  Manure,  and  fuch  other,  as 
we  have  referred  to  occafionally  upon  this  topic  throughout 
our  work. 

XVI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, depends  upon  a  well-grounded  knowlege  in  political 
arithmetic  ;  and  that  depends  upon  a  right  knowlege  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  the  public  revenues,  and  the  policy,  efpecially 
in  regard  to  the  trade  and  money-affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
and  well-timed  treaties  of  commerce.  See  our  articles  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,  People,  Poor,  Revenue, 
Taxes,  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

XVII.  That  the  profperity  of  our  trade  and  commerce  may 
be  greatly  promoted,  by  encouraging  the  ftudy  thereof  at  our 
Universities,  as  has  been  lately  done  at  Cambridge, 
by  that  eminent  patriot  the  late  right  honourable  lord  vifcount 
Townfhend ;  and  alfo  by  proper  private  affociations  to 
promote  the  fame,  as  has  been  fo  laudably  begun  of  late  in 
this  kingdom.  See  our  article  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, with  a  brief  account  there  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

XVIII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  of  our  country 
gentlemen  in  natural  hiftory,  and  fuch  ufeful  philofophy  as 
we  have  recommended  throughout  this  work.  See  our  arti- 
cles Bole,  Clay,  Earth,  Farming,  Husbandry, 
Mineralogy,  &c.  and  divers  other  heads. 

XIX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit,  greatly  depends 
upon  the  fuppreffion  of  fmuggling.  See  our  articles  Man 
[Isle  of  Man],  Smuggling,  Tea,  Tobacco. 

XX.  That  the  conftant  profperitv  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  the  pernicious  parts  of 
the  bufinefs  of  ftock -jobbing,  the  difcouragement  of  bubbles, 
and  the  upholding  of  no  exclufive  trading  companies  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  promote  navigation,  and  to  bring  a  ballance  of 
treafure  into  the  nation.  See  our  articles  Actions,  Bub- 
bles, South  Sea  Company,  Stock-Jobbing  ;  fee 
alfo  Companies  and  Monopoly,  and  all  the  chief  great 
foreign  trading  companies  throughout  Europe,  whofe  hifto- 
ries  are  briefly  given  in  this  work,  in  order  to  judge 
the  better  how  far  it  may  be  neceffary  for  this  kingdom  to 
preferve,  regulate,  or  annihilate,  particular  trading  corpo- 
rations. 

XXI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, greatly  depends  upon  increafing  the  trade  of  the  nation 


to  the  utmoft,  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  See  America,  Britain 
[GreaT'Britain], British  America,  Naval  Stores, 
French  America,  Spanish  America,  Portuguese 
America,  and  all  our  articles  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
Atrica. 

XXII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, greatly  depends  upon  retraining  the  anti-treaty  and 
unjuftifidble  encroachments  of  France  and  Spain  on  our  trade 
and  colony-poffeffions,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America. 
See,  belides  the  preceding  articles,  thofe  of  Colonies, 
France,  and  Plantations  ;  the  latter  of  which  difplays 
the  perfidy  of  France  to  all  Europe  for  th:s  century  paft  ; 
and  the  article  France  fhtws  how  fieadily  that  nation  has 
purfued  the  point  of  unKerfal  monarchy,  and  what  ftrides 
they  have  already  made  thereto,  which  feem  to  be  too  little 
attended  to. 

XXIII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, greatly  depends  upon  Great-Bi  itain's  preferving  a  con- 
ftant friendfhip  and  good  underftanding  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  preferving  to  them  a  good  barrier  againft 
France.  See  our  articles  Flanders,  Fisheries,  Hol- 
land, Netherlands,  and  United  Provinces. 

XXIV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, greatly  depends  upon  taking  lefs  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  other  nations,  as  they  decline  in  the  impor- 
tation of  our's,  and  in  the  taking  more  of  the  produce  of 
thofe  countries  which  incieafe  in  their  imports  of  our  produce 
and  manufactures.  See  the  articles  Exportation,  Im- 
portation, and  Spain. 

XXV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, greatly  depends  upon  keeping  up  fuch  a  naval  power 
as  is  able  to  break  the  meafures  of  France  and  Spain,  or  any 
other  potentates,  when  they  are  calculated  to  injure  us  ; 
and  the  way  to  do  that  effectually,  is  to  deftroy  their  trade 
by  fea,  and  their  royal  navies,  as  we  did  thofe  ot  Spain  irt 
the  year  17 18.  See  the  articles  Naval  Affairs,  Sea 
Dominion,  Sea  British. 

XXVI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  trade  to  our  Ameri- 
can colonies,  greatly  depends  upon  fecuring  Nova  Scotia 
in  particular,  as  a  barrier  on  one  fide  to  our  moft  northern 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  to  maintain  a  dignity  and 
alliance  among  the  Indian  nations,  as  alfo  to  take  Cape 
Breton  again  out  of  the  hands  of  France,  and  deprive  them 
of  all  fnare  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries :  and  alio  to  fecure 
and  promote,  on  the  other  fide,  againft  both  France  and 
Spain,  the  colony  of  Georgia.  [See  our  article  British 
America.]  Which  has  been  done  by  theTREATYOF  Peace 
made  in  1763.  See  America,  Florida,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland. 

XXVII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  the  trade  of  our  fugar 
colonies,  greatly  depends  on  their  being  always  in  a  condition 
to  prevent  a  furprize  from  France,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
year  1706,  and  is  likely  (bin  to  be  fo  again.  That  their 
prefervation  depends  greatly  on  fecuring  to  ourfelves  the  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  neutral  Islands,  and  annoying  as  much 
as  poffible  the  French  Sugar  Islands,  efpecially  Mar- 
tinique and  Hispaniola.  See  our  articles  America, 
British  America. 

XXVIU.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  our  fugar  iflands,  greatly  depends  upon  our  deftroy- 
ing  the  French  African  Trade  and  fettlements  in 
Africa,  and  well  fortifying  our  own  fettlements  and  factories 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  extending  the  inland  trade  of 
Africa.  See  all  our  articles  relating  to  theAFRiCAN'TR  ADE; 
and  fee  alio  that  of  the  East-India  Company,  wherein 
are  fuggefted  fome  meafures,  whereby  that  company  might 
probably  be  made  inftrumental  to  the  great  increafe  of  the 
African  trade,  and  deftructive  of  that  of  France,  which  is 
the  grand  fupport  of  all  the  French  Sugar  Islands.  See 
our  articles  English  African  Company,  and  French 
African  Company. 

XXIX.  That  the  fecurity  and  improvement  of  our  trade  to 
Asia,  and  the  injury  to  that  of  France,  would  greatly 
depend  upon  our  difcovery  of  the  North-East  Passage 
to  China  and  Japan  ;  and  that,  as  it  is  currently  reported 
this  difcovery  is  very  likely  to  be  made  by  a  worthy  fubjec~t 
of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  at  a  trifling  charge,  it  is  cer- 
tainly for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  chearfully  to  encourage 
it,  at  the  public  expence  ;  or  the  Eaft-India  company  fhould 
do  it,  for  their  own  intereft.     See  our  article  Siberia. 

XXX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  to  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  Levant,  will  ever  depend  on  the  pre- 
fervation of  Gibraltar  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  See 
our  article  Mediterranean. 

XXXI.  That  the  conftant  fecurity  of  our  trade  to  and  from 
our  fugar  colonies,  and  the  effectual  prevention  of  the  Spa- 
nish Depredations  in  America,  in  particular,  will 
depend  upon  fecuring  to  ourfelves  fome  certain  Possessions 
in  America,  which  may  prove  of  as  much  fervice  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  Gibi  altar  is 
to  our  Italian  and  Turkey  trades. — But  what  poffeflions  thefc 
are,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  *#***#*#*, 
whom  I  thought  it  mv  duty  to  apprize  in  time  of  a  matter 
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of  fuch  confequence  to  his  kingdoms,  as  being  communicated 
to  me  from  intelligence  not  to  be  doubted  of. 
XXXII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  the  trade,  and  the 
permanent  prefervation  of  the  liberties,  as  well  of  the  United 
Provinces  as  of  Great- Britain  itfelf,  would  be  better  fecured 
than  by  any  other  poilible  means  whatever,  perhaps  ;  provided 
that  Great-Britain  and  Holland  became  One  Na- 
tion and  One  People,  governed  by  One  and  the  Same 
Sovereign,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  England, 
and  to  poflefs  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  of  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  religion,  as  England  does,  and  the  Dutch  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifh  crown,  in  a  propor- 
tion fuitable  to  their  abilities. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  the  cafe,  the 
confequence  would  be,  that  England  and  Holland,  fo  happily 
united,  might  increafe  their  ftrength  in  Asia  to  what  de- 
gree they  pleafed,  and  keep  all  other  European  powers,  and 
even  the  natives,  fo  in  fubjection  to  them,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  take  a  far  greater  quantity  of  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures than  they  do  at  prefent,  &c. — This  would  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  commerce  over  all  Asia. 

Thefe  united  potentates  might  alfo  increafe  their  power  in 
Africa  to  what  degree  they  pleafed,  and  keep  the  French 
and  Portugueze  there  in  what  fubjection  they  thought  pro- 
per. This  would  contribute  foon  and  effectually  to  the  ruin 
of  the  French  fugar  iflands,  which  would  of  courfe  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  maritime  powers  conjunctively. —  Thus 
becoming  mailers  of  the  fugar  trade  of  the  whole  world, 
the  wealth  and  power  of  both  would  fo  magnify,  that  the 
Proteftant  ftates  might  bid  defiance  to  all  the  oppofition  of 
France,  or  any  united  Catholic  powers  whatever. 
The  due  exertion  of  the  united  ftrength  of  thefe  maritime 
potentates,  would  fo  ftrengthen  the  power  and  intereft  of 
both  in  America,  as  to  give  law  there  to  the  Spaniard,  as 
well  as  the  French,  and  ever  after  prevent  their  infults  and 
depredations  towards  the  trade  and  commerce  of  either. — 
This  would  tend  to  prevent  war  and  bloodfhed  hereafter, 
upon  thefe  occafions.  See  our  article  Virginia. 
With  regard  to  Europe,  likewife,  every  one  will  at  once 
fee  the  weight  and  influence  that  fuch  a  powerful  union 
muft  have.  Great-Britain  and  Holland  would  then  be  in  a 
capacity  to  uphold  and  maintain,  at  their  Own  Expence, 
a  fufncient  Barrier  for  the  fupport  and  protection  of  the 
United  Provinces  againft  France,  and  any  other  combined 
powers.  —  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  Proteftant  intereft 
would  have  fuch  a  formidable  bulwark  for  its  fupport,  that 
the  whole  Popifh  ftrength  joined  to  fubvert  it  could  never 
effect ;  and  whatever  conqueft  thefe  Proteftant  maritime 
powers  made  in  Popifh  countries,  either  in  America,  Afia, 
or  Africa  efpecially,   need  never  be  given  up,  as  we 

ARE  NOW  OBLIGED    TO     DO,    AT     THE    CONCLUSION    OF 

every  War,  that  Frawce  might  NOT  OVER- 
RUN the  United  Provinces  of  the  States 
General. 

This,  alfo,  would  for  ever  after  fave  us  the  eternal  expence 
of  land  wars  in  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  for  when  a 
folid  and  impregnable  barrier  was  once  procured  to  the  Dutch, 
and  the  marine  of  England  and  Holland  were  united,  and 
conducted  by  One  and  the  Same  Sovereign,  for  their 
mutual  fafety  and  benefit,  the  creft  of  France  would 
for  ever  fall,  and  Popery  have  no  longer  a 
Chance  to  extirpate  Protestantism  and  Li- 
berty from  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth. 
By  this  means,  the  fifheries  of  Great- Britain  and  Holland  in 
Europe  and  America  would  become  common  to  both  pow- 
ers; the  commerce  and  navigation  of  both  would  be  daily 
increaling,  and  none  but  fuch  Proteftant  powers  as  fhould 
enter  into  their  Protestant  Confederacy,  need  have 
any  {hare  fcarce  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  :  and,  as 
empire  follows  trade,  trade  would  give  the  Protestant 
Interest  the  empire  of  the  globe,  and  gradually  tend  to 
extirpate  Popery,  tyranny,  and  flavery,  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  'till  that  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  Great- 
BRiTAiNand  Holland,  and  all  the  Protestant  Pow- 
ers, will  be  ever  liable  to  be  diftracted,  and  their  govern- 
ments fubverted,  by  the  machinations  of  France.  See 
the  article  France,  and  the  fhocking  treachery  of  that 
nation,  in  our  Remarks  upon  the  article  Planta- 
tions. 

Meafures  of  this  kind  would  foon  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  they  would  then  truly  be- 
come the  High  and  Mighty  States,  inftead  of  the  Poor  and 
Diftreffed,  which  may  one  day  be  their  fate,  if  fomething 
is  not  done  to  fupport  them  effectually,  againft  being  over- 
run by  France,  when  a  war  fhall  break  out. 
And  if  the  States-General  depend  upon  the  fupport  only  of 
Great-Britain,  why  fhould  not  their  dominions  be  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ?  They  have  experienced 
that  their  own  republican  conftitution  is  not  built  upon  fo 
foljd  a  bafis  as  that  of  Great-Britain  ;  the  people  do  not  en- 
joy fo  great  a  fhare  of  liberty,  nor  fo  folid  fecurity  for  their 
property  now,  as  they  would  do  under  their  united  go- 
vernment. And  as  to  their  religon,  they  will  enjoy  the 
fame  toleration  under  the  government  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 


land as  they  do  at  prefent.  What  hinders  then  but  the  wife 
and  honeft  men  of  both  ftates  fhould  think  ferioufly  of  a 
matter  of  this  high  concernment  to  the  mutual  inteieft  and 
happinefs  of  both  ?  More  efpecially  fo,  whilft  the  Popish 
Powers  are  not  only  making  Protestant  Princes 
converts  to  their  religion,  but  daily  erecting  New  Mo- 
narchies for  their  Popish  Princes,  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  enflave  the  world.  It  is,  however,  enough  for  me 
to  ftart  the  hare  ;  let  others  hunt  it,  whom  it  more  nearly 
concerns,  and  are  well  paid  for  fo  doing.  See  our  articles 
Flanders,  Holland,  Netherlands,  United 
Provinces,  and  War. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Trade   fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Our  public  debts  and  taxes  having  encreafed  by  the  laft  war 
to  a  degree  of  incredibility  in  fo  few  years,  did  we  not  ex- 
perience it;  it  becomes  incumbent  on  us ;  it  is  indeed  now 
indifpenfably  requifite,  that  we  fhould  augment  our  trade, 
and  thereby  fo  enrich  the  nation,  as  to  be  able  to  difincum- 
ber  ourfelves  of  a  great  part  of  our  national  debts  and 
taxes,  if  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  whole. 
For  if  we  do  not,  the  immenfe  weight  of  them  will  fo 
impede,  clog,  and  ftagnate  our  whole  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, as  to  give  our  competitors  the  opportunity  to  en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  out  of  our  hands;  fince 
they  underfold  us  at  muft  foreign  markets  before  the  laft 
war,  and  are  in  a  capacity  to  do  it  far  more  fo  than  they 
were  then. 

If  our  domeftic  policy  is  fuch,  that  we  cannot  foon  leflen 
the  tax-incumbrances  upon  our  whole  trade,  France  in  par- 
ticular will  pour  in,  by  fmuggling  into  Great-Britain,  an 
inundation  of  their  cheaper  commodities  and  manufactures; 
which  will  infenfibly  deftroy  our  own  domeftic  trade,  ftarve 
our  indulfrious  manufacturers  and  artiits,  or  draw  them  into 
their  kingdom,  to  the  unfpeakable  enrichment  of  France, 
and  improvement  of  Great-Britain.  The  fame  likewife 
will  be  done  in  our  continental  colonies ;  for  while  they  can 
have  French  wares  and  manufactures  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 
cheaper  than  Englifh,  it  is  ridiculoufly  weak  to  flatter  our- 
felves that  our  colonifts  will  purchafe  Englifh,  when  they 
can  by  any  methods  whatfoever  obtain  French.  And  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  government  will 
not  be  able  much  to  Itffen  fmuggling  either  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, or  in  the  continent  of  America;  the  coafts  being  fo 
extenfive,  in  both,  though  far  more  fo  in  the  one  than  the 
other,  fince  our  new  acquifitions  in  North  America  :  much 
lefs  fhall  we  be  able  to  fupprefs  the  infamous  practice  of 
fmuggling  in  either.  So  contiguous  alfo  are  our  ifland  colo- 
nies to  thofe  of  France,  and  fo  interwoven  with  them  are 
our  new-acquired  ones,  that  France  will  molt  certainly  run 
away  with  a  great  fhare  of  the  trade,  which  appertains  to 
the  Britifh  empire,  by  the  fame  means  of  fmuggling. 
TREATIES  of  COMMERCE  and  NAVIGATION. 
Under  the  article  Maritime,  or  Marine  Affairs, 
we  have  given  the  fubftance  of  the  moll  effential  trea- 
ties which  have  had  relation  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  principal  ftates  of  Europe  for  above  a  century  paft :  and 
having  occafionally  cited  divers  others  that  have  taken  place 
fince,  and  given  the  fubftance  of  them,  we  fhall  here  give 
the  reader  thofe  together  that  have  not  been  taken  due  no- 
tice of,  as  the  neceftity  of  our  matter,  or  as  the  brevity  of 
our  articles  in  the  dictionary  required. 

Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  between  the 
moftferene  and  molt  potent  princefs  Anne,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  queen  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  moit  ferene  and  mod  potent  prince  Lewis  XIV, 
the  moft  Chriftian  king:  concluded  at  Utrecht  the  31ft 
day  of  March,  O.  S.    17 13. 

I.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  between  the  moft  ferene  and 
moft  potent  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  ferene  and 
moft  potent  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  That  there  fhall  be  a 
reciprocal  and  intirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  «nd  com- 
merce between  the  fubjects  on  each  part,  through  all  and 
every  the  kingdoms,  ftates,  dominions,  and  provinces,  of 
their  royal  Majefties  in  Europe,  concerning  all  and  fingular 
kinds  of  goods  in  thofe  places,  and  on  thofe  conditions,  and 
in  fuch  manner  and  form,  as  is  fettled  and  adjufted  in  the 
following  articles. 

II.  But  that  the  commerce  and  friendfhip  between  the  fub- 
jects of  the  abovefaid  parties  may  be  hereafter  fecure,  and 
free  from  all  trouble  and  moleftation,  it  is,  agreed  and  con- 
cluded, That  if  at  any  time  any  ill  underfianding  and  breach 
of  friendfhip,  or  rupture,  fhould  happen  between  the  crowns 
of  their  royal  Majefties  (which  God  forbid),  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
term  of  fix  months  fhall  be  allowed  after  the  faid  rupture,  to 
the  fubjects  and  inhabitants  on  each  part,  refiding  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  other,  in  which  they  themfelves  may  retire, 
together  with  their  families,  goods,  merchandizes,  and  ef- 
fects, and  carry  them  whither  they  fhall  pleafe  ;  as  likewife, 
at  the  fame   time,  the  felling  and  difpofmg  of  their  goods, 
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both  moveable  2nd  immoveable,  (hall  be  allowed  them  freely, 
and  without  any  difturbance ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  their 
goods,  effects,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  particularly 
their  perfons,  (hall  not  be  detained  or  troubled  by  arrelt  or 
feizure  ;  but  rather,  in  the  mean  while,  the  fubjects  on  each 
fide  fhall  have  and  enjoy  good  and  fpeedy  juftice,  fo  that, 
during  the  faid  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
cover their  goods  and  effects  intruded  as  well  to  the  public, 
as  to  private  perfons. 

III.  It  is  likevvife  agreed  and  concluded,  That  the  fubjects 
and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  dominions 
of  each  of  their  royal  Majefties,  (hall  exercife  no  acts  of  ho- 
ftility  and  violence  againft  each  other,  either  by  fea  or  land, 
or  in  rivers,  ftreams,  ports,  or  havens,  under  any  colour  or 
pretence  whatfoever ;  fo  that  the  fubjects  of  either  party 
(hall  receive  no  patent,  commiffion  or  inftruction,  for  arm- 
ing and  acting  at  fea  as  privateers,  nor  letters  of  reprizal,  as 
they  are  called,  from  any  princes  or  ftates  which  are  enemies 
to  one  fide  or  the  other  ;  nor  by  virtue,  or  under  colour  of 
fuch  patents,  corOmiflions,  or  reprizals,  fhall  they  difturb, 
infeft,  or  any  wa£  prejudice  or  damage  the  aforefaid  fubjects 
and  inhabitants  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  or  of  the 
moft  Chriftian  Icing  ;  neither  fhall  they  arm  fhips  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  abovefaid,  or  go  out  to  fea  therewith.  To 
which  end,  as  often  as  it  is  required  by  either  fide,  ftrict 
and  exprefs  prohibition  fhall  be  renewed  and  publifhed  in  all 
the  regions,  dominions,  and  territories  of  each  party  what- 
foever, that  no  one  fhall  in  any  wife  ufe  fuch  commiffions, 
or  letters  of  reprizal,  under  the  fevereft  punifhment  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  tranfgreffors,  befide  reftitution,  and  full 
fatisfaction  to  be  given  to  thofe  to  whom  they  have  done  any 
damage  ;  neither  fhall  any  letters  of  reprizal  be  hereafter 
granted,  on  either  fide,  by  the  faid  confederates,  to  the  de- 
triment, or  difadvantage  of  the  fubjects  of  the  other,  except 
in  fuch  cafes  only  as  juftice  is  denied  or  delayed  ;  to  which 
denial  or  delay  credit  fhall  not  be  given,  unlefs  the  petition 
of  the  perfon  who  defires  the  faid  letters  of  reprizal  be  com- 
municated to  the  minifter  refiding  there  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  againft  whofe  fubjects  they  are  to  be  granted,  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  or  fooner,  if  poffible,  he 
may  evince  the  contrary,  or  procure  the  performance  of  what 
is  due  to  juftice. 

IV.  The  fubjedts  and  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  aforefaid 
confederates  (hall  have  liberty  freely  and  fecurely,  without 
licence  or  paffport  general  or  fpecial,  by  land  or  fea,  or  any 
other  way,  to  go  into  the  kingdoms,  countries,  provinces, 
lands,  iflands,  cities,  villages,  towns,  walled  or  unwalled, 
fortified  or  unfortified,  ports,  dominions,  or  territories  what- 
foever, of  the  other  confederate  in  Europe,  there  to  enter, 
and  to  return  from  thence,  to  abide  there,  or  to  pafs  through 
the  fame ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  buy  and  purchafe,  as 
they  pleafe,  all  things  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence  and  ufe : 
and  they  fhall  be  treated  with  all  mutual  kindnefs  and  favour. 
Provided,  however,  that  in  all  thefe  matters  they  behave  and 
comport  themfeives  conformably  to  the  laws  andftatutes,  and 
live  and  converfe  with  each  other  friendly  and  peaceably,  and 
keep  reciprocal  concord  by  all  manner  of  good  underftanding. 

V.  The  fubjects  of  each  of  their  royal  Majefties  may  have 
leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  fhips,  as  alfo  with  the 
merchandizes  and  goods  on  board  the  fame  (the  trade  and 
importation  whereof  are  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either 
kingdom)  to  the  lands,  countries,  cities,  ports,  places,  and 
rivers,  of  either  fide  in  Europe^  to  enter  into  the  fame,  to 
refort  thereto,  to  remain  and  refide  there,  without  any  limi- 
tation of  time;  alfo  to  hire  houfes,  or  to  lodge  with  other 
people,  and  to  buy  all  lawful  kinds  of  merchandizes  where 
they  think  fit,  from  the  firft  workman  or  feller,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  whether  in  the  public  market  for  the  fale  of 
things,  in  mart-towns,  fairs,  or  wherefoever  thofe  goods  are 
manufactured  or  fold.  They  may  likewife  lay  up  and  keep 
in  their  magazines  and  warehoufes,  and  from  thence  expofe 
to  fale,  merchandizes  brought  from  other  parts;  neither  (hall 
they  be  in  any  wife  obliged,  unlefs  willingly,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  to  bring  their  faid  merchandizes  to  the  marts 
and  fairs,  on  this  condition,  however,  that  they  fhall  not  fell 
the  fame  by  retail  in  fhops,  or  any  where  elfe :  but  they  are 
not  to  be  loaded  with  any  impofitions  or  taxes  on  account  of 
the  faid  freedom  of  trade,  or  for  any  other  caufe  whatfoever, 
except  what  are  to  be  paid  for  their  fhips  and  goods,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  received  in  each  kingdom.  And 
moreover  they  fhall  have  free  leave,  without  moleftation, 
to  remove  themfeives,  and,  if  they  happen  to  be  married, 
their  wives,  children,  and  fervants,  together  with  their  mer- 
chandizes, wares,  goods,  and  effects,  either  bought  or  im- 
ported, whenfoever  and  whitherfoever  they  fhall  think  fit, 
out  of  the  bounds  of  each  kingdom,  by  land  and  by  fea,  on 
the  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  difcharging  the  ufual  duties,  not- 
withftanding  any  law,  privilege,  grant,  immunity,  or  cuf- 
tom,  in  any  wife  importing  the  contrary.  But,  in  the 
bufinefs  of  religion,  there  fhall  be  an  intirc  liberty  allowed 
to  the  fubjects  of  each  of  the  confederates,  as  alfo,  if  they 
are  married,  to  their  wives  and  children;  neither  fhall  they 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  churches,  or  to  be  prefent  at  the 
religious  worfhip  in  any  other  place  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
may,  without  any  moleftation,  perform  their  religious  exer- 
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cifes  after  their  own  way,  although  it  be  forbid,  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  privately,  and  within  their  own  walls,  arid 
without  the  admittance  of  any  other  perfons  whatfoever. 
Moreover,  liberty  fhall  not  be  refufed  to  bury  the  fubjedts  of 
either  party,  who  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  in  con- 
venient and  decent  places,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
as  occafion  fhall  require:  and  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who 
are  buried  fhall  be  no  ways  molefted.  The  laws  and  ftatutcs 
of  each  kingdom  fhall  remain  in  full  force,  and  fhall  duly  be 
put  in  execution,  whether  they  relate  to  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, or  to  any  other  right ;  thofe  cafes  only  being  ex- 
cepted, concerning  which  it  is  determined  in  the  articles  of 
this  prefent  treaty. 

VI.  The  fubjects  of  each  party  fhall  pay  the  tolls,  cuftoms, 
and  duties  of  import  and  export,  through  all  the  dominions 
and  provinces  of  either  party,  as  are  due  and  accuftomed  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  what  arc  all  the  faid  tolls, 
cuftoms,  and  duties  of  import  and  export,  it  is  likewife 
agreed  that  tables,  fhewingthe  cuftoms,  port-duties,  and  im- 
ports, fhall  be  kept  in  public  places,  both  at  London,  and  in 
other  towns  within  the  dominions  of  the  queen  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  at  Roan,  and  other  towns  of  France,  where 
trading  is  ufed,  whereto  recourfe  may  be  had,  as  often  as  any 
queftionor  difputearifes  concerning  fuch  port- duties,  cuftoms, 
and  impofts,  which  are  to  be  demanded  in  fuch  manner,  and 
nootherwife,  as  fhall  be  agreeable  to  the  plain  words  and  ge- 
nuine fenfe  of  the  abovefaid  tables.  And  if  any  officer,  or 
other  perfon  in  his  name,  fhall  under  any  pretence,  publicly 
or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  afkor  take  of  a  merchant, 
or  of  any  other  perfon,  any  fum  of  money,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
on  account  of  right,  dues,  ftipend,  exhibition,  or  compenfa- 
tion,  although  it  be  under  the  name  of  a  free  gift,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  more  or  other- 
wife  than  what  is  prefcribed  above  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the  faid 
officer  or  his  deputy,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  and  convicted 
of  the  fame  before  a  competent  judge,  in  the  country  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  fhall  give  full  fatisfaction  to  the 
party  that  is  wronged,  and  fhall  likevvife  be  punifned  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  laws. 

VII.  Merchants,  mafters  of  fhips,  owners,  mariners,  men 
of  all  kinds,  fhips,  and  a]]  merchandizes  in  general,  and  ef- 
fects of  one  of  the  confederates,  and  of  his  fubjects  and  inha- 
bitants, fhall,  on  no  public  or  private  account,  by  virtue  of 
any  general  or  fpecial  edict,  be  feized  in  any  the  lands,  ports, 
havens,  fhores,  or  dominions  whatfoever  of  the  other  con- 
federate, for  the  public  ufe,  for  warlike  expeditions,  or  for 
any  other  caufe,  much  lefs  for  the  private  ufe  of  any  one  ; 
nor  fhall  they  be  detained  by  arrefts,  compelled  by  violence, 
or  under  any  colour  thereof,  or  in  any  wife  molefted  or  in- 
jured. Moreover,  it  fhall  be  unlawful  for  the  fubjects  of 
both  parties  to  take  any  thing,  or  to  extort  it  by  force,  except 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  confent,  and  it  be  paid  for  with 
ready  money  ;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  underftood  of 
that  detention  and  feizure  which  fhall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mand and  authority  of  juftice,  and  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
on  account  of  debt  or  crimes  ;  in  refpect  whereof  the  proceed- 
ing muftbe  by  way  oflaw,  according  to  the  form  of  juftice. 

VIII.  Furthermore  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  as  a  general 
rule,  That  all  and  lingular  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  ferene 
queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft 
Chriftian  king,  in  all  countries  and  places  fubject  to  their 
power  on  each  fide,  as  to  all  duties,  impofitions,  or  cuftoms 
whatfoever,  concerning  perfons,  goods,  and  merchandizes, 
fhips,  freights,  feamen,  navigation  and  commerce,  fhall  ufe 
and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities  at 
leaft,  and  have  the  like  favour  in  all  things,  as  well  in  the 
courts  of  juftice  as  in  all  fuch  things  as  relate  either  to  com- 
merce, or  to  any  other  right  whatever,  which  any  foreign 
nation,  the  moft  favoured,  has,  ufes,  and  enjoys,  or  may 
hereafter  have,  ufe,  and  enjoy, 

IX.  It  is  farther  agreed,  That,  within  the  fpace  of  two  months 
after,  a  law  fhall  be  made  in  Great- Britain,  whereby  it  fhall 
be  fufficiently  provided,  that  no  more  cuftoms  or  duties  be 
paid  for  goods  and  merchandizes  brought  from  France  to 
Great-  Britain,  than  what  are  payable  for  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes of  the  like  nature  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  anv 
other  country  in  Europe;  and  that  all  laws  made  in  Great- 
Britain  fince  the  year  1664,  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  goods  and  merchandizes  coming  from  France,  which 
were  not  prohibited  before  that  time,  be  repealed  ;  the  gene- 
ral tariff  made  in  France  the  18th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  1664,  fhall  take  place  again  ;  and  the  duties  payable  in 
France  by  the  fubjects  of  Great- Britain,  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ta- 
riff abovementioned,  and  fhall  not  exceed  the  ruk  therein 
fettled,  in  the  provinces  whereof  mention  is  there  made,  and 
in  the  other  provinces  the  duty  fhall  not  be  payable  otherwife 
than  according  to  the  rule  at  that  time  prefcribed.  And  all 
prohibitions,  tariffs,  edicts,  declarations,  or  decrees,  made 
in  France  fince  the  faid  tariffof  the  year  1664,  and  contrary 
thereunto,  in  refpect  to  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  Great- 
Britain,  fhall  be  repealed.  But  whereas  it  is  urged,  on  the 
part  of  France,  that  certain  merchandizes,  that  is  to  fay, 
manufactures  of  wool,  fugar,  falted  fifh,  and  the  product  of 
whales,    be  excepted   out  of  the  rule  of  the  abovementioned 
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tariff,  and  likewife  other  heads  of  matters  belonging  to  this 
treaty  remain,  which  having  been  propofed  on  the  part  of 
Great-Britain,  have  not  yet  been  mutually  adjufted,  a  fpeci- 
fication  of  all  which  is  contained  in  a  feparated  inftrument, 
fubfcribed  by  the  ambafTadors  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries on  both  fides :  it  is  hereby  provided  and  agreed,  That, 
within  two  months  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  commiflaries  on  both  fides  fhall  meet  at  London,  to 
confider  of,  and  remove  the  difficulties  concerning  the  mer- 
chandizes to  be  excepted  out  of  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664, 
and  concerning  the  other  heads,  which,  as  is  above  faid,  are 
not  yet  wholly  adjufted.  And  at  the  fame  time  the  faid 
commiflaries  fhall  likewife  endeavour  (which  feems  to  be 
very  much  for  the  intereft  of  both  nations)  to  have  the  me- 
thods of  commerce  on  one  part,  and  of  the  other,  more 
thoroughly  examined,  and  to  find  out  and  eftablifh  juft  and 
beneficial  means  on  both  fides,  for  removing  the  difficulties 
in  this  matter,  and  for  regulating  the  duties  mutually.  But 
it  is  always  underftood  and  provided,  that  all  and  fingular  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  do,  in  the  mean  while,  remain  in  their 
full  force,  and  efpecially  that  nothing  be  deemed,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  to  hinder  the  benefit  of  the  general  ta- 
riff of  the  year  1664,  from  being  granted  to  the  fubjecls  of 
her  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  faid  Britifh  fub- 
jecls from  having  and  enjoying  the  fame,  without  any  delay 
or  tergiverfation,  within  thefpace  of  two  months  after  a  law 
is  made  in  Great-Britain,  as  abovefaid,  in  as  ample  manner 
and  form  as  the  fubjecls  of  any  nation,  the  mod  favoured, 
might  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  aforefaid  tariff,  any 
thing  to  be  done  or  difcuffed  by  the  faid  commiflaries  to  the 
contrary,  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

X.  The  duties  on  tobacco  imported  into  France,  either  in 
the  leaf  or  prepared,  fhall  be  reduced  hereafter  to  the  fame 
moderate  rate,  as  the  faid  tobacco  of  the  growth  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  or  America,  being  brought  into  France,  does 
or  fhall  pay.  The  fubjecls  on  both  fides  fhall  alfo  pay  the 
fame  duties  in  France  for  the  faid  tobacco  ;  there  fhall  like- 
wife  be  an  equal  liberty  of  felling  it ;  and  the  Britifh  fubjecls 
fhall  have  the  fame  laws  as  the  merchants  of  France  them- 
felves  have  and  enjoy. 

XI.  It  is  likewife  concluded,  That  the  impofition,  or  tax, 
of  50  fols  Tournois  laid  on  Britifh  fhips  in  France  for  every 
ton,  fhall  wholly  ceafe,  and  be  from  henceforward  annulled. 
In  like  manner,  the  tax  of  5  s.  fterling  laid  on  French  fhips  in 
Great-Britain  for  every  ton,  fhall  ceafe  ;  neither  fhall  the 
fame,  or  any  the  like  impofitions  be  laid  hereafter  on  the 
fhips  of  the  fubjecls  on  either  fide. 

XII.  It  is  further  agreed  and  concluded,  That  it  fhall  be 
wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  commanders  cf  fhips,  and 
others  the  fubjecls  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  in  all  places 
of  France,  to  manage  their  own  bufinefs  themfelves,  or  to 
commit  them  to  the  management  of  whomfoever  they  pleafe  ; 
nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  any  interpreter  or 
broker,  nor  to  pay  them  any  falary,  unlefs  they  chufe  to 
make  ufe  of  them.  Moreover,  mailers  of  fhips  fhall  not  be 
obliged,  in  loading  or  unloading  their  fhips,  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  workmen,  either  at  Bourdeaux  or  in  any  other  places, 
as  may  be  appointed  by  public  authority  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  it  fhall  be  intirely  free  for  them  to  load  or  unload  their 
fhips  by  themfelves,  or  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  perfons  in  load- 
ing or  unloading  the  fame  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  without  the 
payment  of  any  falary  to  any  other  whomfoever ;  neither 
fhall  they  be  forced  to  unload  any  fort  of  merchandizes,  ei- 
ther into  other  fhips,  or  to  receive  them  into  their  own,  or 
to  wait  for  their  being  loaded  longer  than  they  pleafe.  And 
all  and  every  the  fubjecls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fhall  re- 
ciprocally have  and  enjoy  ihe  fame  privileges  and  liberty  in 
all  places  in  Furope  fubjecl  to  the  dominion  of  Great- 
Britain. 

XIII.  It  fhall  be  wholly  lawful  and  free  for  merchants  and 
others,  being  fubjecls  either  to  the  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
or  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  by  will,  or  any  other  difpo- 
fition,  made  either  during  the  time  of  ficknefs,  or  at  any 
other  time,  before  or  at  the  point  of  death,  to  devife  or  give 
away  their  merchandizes,  effecls,  money,  debts  belonging  to 
them,  and  all  moveable  goods,  which  they  have  or  ought  to 
have,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  within  their  dominions,  and 
any  other  places  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Great -Britain, 
and  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  Moreover,  whether  they 
die,  having  made  their  wills,  or  inteftate,  their  lawful  heirs 
and  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  refiding  in  either  of  the 
kingdoms,  orcoming  from  any  other  part,  altho'theybe  not 
naturalized,  fhall  freely  and  quietly  receive  and  take  poffeffion 
of  all  the  faid  goods  and  effecls  whatfoever,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Great-Britain  and  France  refpeclively  ;  in  fuch  man- 
ner, however,  that  the  wills,  and  right  of  entering  upon  the 
inheritances  of  perfons  inteftate,  muft  be  proved  according 
to  law,  as  well  by  the  fubjecls  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
as  by  the  fubjecls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  in  thofe  places 
where  each  perfon  died,  whether  that  may  happen  in  Great- 
Britain  or  in  France,  any  law,  ftatute,  edicl,  cuftom,  or 
droit  d'aubeine  whatever,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
XIV.  A  difpute  arifing  between  any  commander  of  the  fhips 
of  either  fide  and  his  feamen,  in  any  port  of  the  other  party, 


concerning  wages  due  to  the  faid  feamen,  or  other  civil  caufesj 
the  magiftrates  of  the  place  fhall  require  no  more  from  the 
perfon  accufed.  than  that  he  give  to  the  accufer  a  declaration 
in  writing,  witncfled  by  the  magiftrate,  whereby  he  fhall  he 
bound  to  anfwer  that  matter  before  a  competent  judge  in  his 
own  country  :  which  being  done,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  either 
for  the  feamen  to  defcrt  their  fhip,  or  to  hinder  the  com- 
mander from  profecuting  his  voyage.  It  fhall  moreover  be 
lawful  for  the  merchants  on  both  fides,  in  the  places  of  their 
abode,  or  elfewheie,  to  keep  books  of  their  accounts  and 
affairs,  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  have  an  intercourfe  of 
letters  in  fuch  language  or  idiom  as  they  fhall  pleafe,  with- 
out any  moleftation  or  fearch  whatfoever :  but  if  it  fhould 
happen  to  be  neceffary  for  them  to  produce  their  books  of 
accounts,  for  deciding  any  difpute  and  controverfy,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  into  court  the  intiie  books 
or  writings,  but  fo  as  that  the  jud'je  may  not  have  liberty  to 
infptcl  any  other  at  ticks  in  the  faid  books  ;  neither  fhall  it 
be  lawful,  under  any  pretence,  to  take  the  faid  books  or 
writings  forcibly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owneu,  or  to  re- 
tain them,  the  cafe  of  bankruptcy  only  excepted;  neither 
fhall  the  faid  fubjecls  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  be  obliged 
to  write  their  accounts,  copies  of  letters,  acls,  or  inftru- 
ments,  relating  to  trade,  on  ftamped  paper,  in  French  pa- 
pier timbre,  except  their  day-book,  which,  that  it  mav  be 
produced  as  evidence  in  any  law-fuit,  ought,  according  to 
the  laws,  which  all  perfons  trading  in  France  are  to  obferve, 
to  be  fubfcribed  gratis  by  the  judge,  and  figned  with  his  own 
hand. 

XV.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  foreign  privateers  (not 
being  fubjecls  of  one  or  of  the  other  confederates)  who  have 
commiffions  from  any  other  prince  or  ftate  in  enmity  with 
either  nation,  to  fit  their  fhips  in  the  ports  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  aforefaid  parties,  to  fell  what  they  have  taken,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatever  to  exchange  either  fhips,  mer- 
chandizes, or  any  other  ladings ;  neither  fhall  they  be  allowed 
even  to  purchafe  victuals,  except  fuch  as  (hall  be  neceflary 
for  their  going  to  the  next  port  of  that  prince  from  whom 
they  have  commifiions. 

XVI.  The  fhips  of  both  parties  being  laden,  failing  along 
the  coafts  or  fhores  of  the  other,  and  being  forced  by  ftoim 
into  the  havens  or  ports,  or  coming  to  land  in  any  other 
manner,  fhall  not  be  obliged  there  to  unlade  their  goods,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  pay  any  duty,  unlefs  they  do  of  theit 
own  accoid  unlade  their  goods  there,  or  d:fpo!e  of  any  pare 
of  their  lading :  but  it  may  be  lawful  to  take  out  of  the  fhip, 
and  to  fell  (leave  being  firft  obtained  from  thofe  who  have  the 
infpeclion  cf  fea  affairs)  a  fmall  part  of  their  lading,  for  this 
end  only,  that  neceflaries,  either  for  the  refrefhment  or  viclu- 
alling  of  the  fhip,  may  be  purchafed  ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
the  whole  lading  of  the  fhip  fhall  not  be  fubjecl  to  pay  the 
duties,  but  that  fmall  part  only  which  has  been  taken  out 
and  fold. 

XVII.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  and  fingular  the  fubjecls  of 
the  queen  of  Great- Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  to 
fail  with  their  fhips  with  all  manner  of  liberty  and  fecurity, 
no  diflinclion  beingmade  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandizes laden  thereon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of  thofe 
who  are  now,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  at  enmity  with  the  queen 
cf  Great-Britain,  or  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  It  fhall  likewife 
be  lawful  for  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants  aforefaid,  to  fail 
with  the  fhips  and  merchandizes  afore  mentioned,  and  to. 
trade  with  the  fame  liberty  and  fecurify  from  the  places, 
ports,  and  havens  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  of  both  or  of  ei- 
ther party,  without  any  oppolition  or  difturbance  whatfoever, 
not  only  direclly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy,  aforemen- 
tioned, to  neutral  places,  but  alfo  from  one  place  belonging 
to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  eiumy,  whether 
they  be  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  lame  prince,  or  under 
feveral.  And  as  it  is  now  ftipulatcd  concerning  fhips  and 
goods,  that  free  fhips  fhall  alfo  give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and 
that  every  thing  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt, 
which  fhall  be  found  on  board  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fub- 
jecls of  either  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole  lading, 
or  any  part  thereof,  fhould  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either 
of  their  Majefties,  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted, 
onthedifcovery  whereof  matters  fhall  be  managed  according 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  fubfequent  articles.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  fame  liberty  be  extended  to  perfons 
who  are  on  board  a  free  fhip,  with  this  condition,  that  al- 
though they  be  enemies  to  both  or  either  party,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  fhip,  unlefs  they  are  foldiers, 
and  in  aclual  fervice  of  the  enemies. 

XVIII.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  fhall  ex- 
tend to  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  excepting  thofe  only  which 
follow  in  the  next  article,  and  which  are  fignified  by  the 
name  of  contraband. 

XIX.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  goods, 
fhall  be  comprehended  arms,  great  guns,  bombs,  with  their 
fuzees,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  fire-balls,  gun- 
powder, match,  cannon-ball,  pikes,  fwords,  lances,  fpears, 
halberds,  mortars,  petards,  granadoes,  fak-petre.  mufkets, 
mufket-balls,  helmets,  head- pieces,  breaft-plates,  coats  of 
mail,  and  the  like  kinds  of  arms  proper  for  arming  foldiers, 
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mufket-reits,  belts,  horfes,  with  their  furniture,  and  all  other 
warlike  inftruments  whatever. 

XX.  Thefe  merchandizes  which  follow  (hall  not  be  reckoned 
among  prohibited  goods ;  that  is  to  fay,  all   forts  of  cloths, 
and  all  other  manufactures  woven   of  any  wool,  flax,  filk, 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials  whatever  ;  all  kinds  of  cloaths 
and  wearing  apparel,  together  with  the  fpecies  whereof  they 
ate  ufed  to  be  made;  gold  and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  un- 
coined ;  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,   brafs,  coals;  as  alfo  wheat 
and  barley,  with  any  other  kind  of  corn  and  pulfe  ;  tobacco, 
and  likewife  all  manner  of  fpices ;  falted  and  fmoaked  flefh, 
falted  fifh,  cheefe  and  butter,  beer,  oils,  wine,   fugars,  and 
all  forts  of  fait,  and,  in   general,  all  provifions  which  ferve 
for  the  nourifhment  of  mankind,  and  the  fuftenance  of  life. 
Furthermore,  all   kinds   of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch, 
ropes,  cables,  fails,    fail-cloths,  anchors,    and   any  part  of 
anchors  ;    alfo  fhip-mafts,  plank,  boards,    and   beams,    of 
what   trees  foever,  and  all  other   things  proper   either    for 
building  or   repairing  (hips  ;  and  all  other  goods  whatever, 
which  have  not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  inftrument 
or  thing  prepared   for  war,  by  land  or  by   fea,  fhall  not  be 
reputed  contraband,  much    lefs   fuch  as  have  been  already 
wrought  and   made  up  for  any  other  ufe ;  all  which  (hall 
wholly  be  reckoned  among  free  goods,  as  likewife   all  other 
merchandizes  and  things,  which  are  not  to  be  comprehended 
and  particularly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  fo  that 
they  may  be  tranfported  and  carried  in  the  freeft  manner  by 
the  fubjects  of  both  confederates,  even  to  places  belonging 
to  an  enemy,  fuch  towns  or  places  being  only  excepted,    as 
are  at  that  time  befieged, blocked  up  round  about,  or  inverted. 
XXI.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  diflentions  and  quarrels 
may  be  avoided  and  prevented  on  one  fide  and  the  other,  it 
is  agreed,  That,  in  cafe  either  of  their  royal  Majefties  who 
enter  into  this  alliance  fhould    be  engaged  in  war,  the  (hips 
and  velTels  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  other  ally  muft  be 
furnifhed  with  fea-letters,  or  paflp  irts,  expreffing  the  name, 
property,  and  bulk  of  the  (hip,  as  alfo  the  name  and  place 
of  habitation  of  the  mailer  and  commander  of  the  faid  fhip, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  fhip  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  fubjects  of  one  of  the  princes  ;  which  paflports 
fhall  be  made  out  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  this  treaty.     This  (hill   likewife   be  recalled  every  year, 
that  is,  if  the  fhip  happens   to  return  home  within  the  fpace 
of  a  year.    It  is  likewife  agreed,  That  fuch  mips  being  laden, 
are  to  be  provided  not  only  with  paflports,  as  abovemen- 
tioned,  but  alfo  with  certificates,  containing  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  fhip  failed,  and 
whither  fhe  is  bound  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any 
forbidden  or  contraband  goods  as  are  enumerated  in  the  19th 
article  of  this  treaty,  be  on  board  the  fame  ;  which  certificates 
fhall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  fhip 
fet  fail,  in  the  accuftomed  form.    And  if  any  one  fhall  think 
it  fit  or  advifeable  to  exprefs  in  the  faid  certificates  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  belong,  he  may  freely  do  fo. 
XXII.  The  fhips  of  the   fubjects  and   inhabitants  of  both 
their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  coming  to  any  of  the  fea- 
coafts  within  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  confederates,  but 
not  willing  to  enter  into  port,  or  being  entered,  yet   not 
being  willing  tofhewor  to  fell  the  cargoes  of  their  fhips,  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  lading  unlefs  they 
are  fufpecled,  upon  fure  evidence,  of  carrying  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other  confederate  prohibited  goods,  called  contraband. 

XXIII.  And  in  cafe  of  the  faid  manifeft  fufpicion,  the  faid 
fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of  both  of  their  moft 
ferene  royal  Majefties  fhall  be  obliged  to  exhibit  in  the  ports 
their  paflports  and  certificates,  in  the  manner  before  fpecified. 

XXIV.  But  in  cafe  the  fhips  of  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants 
of  both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  either  on  the  fea- 
coafts  or  on  the  high  feas,  fhall  meet  with  the  men  of  war  of 
the  other,  or  with  privateers,  the  faid  men  of  war  and  pri- 
vates, for  preventing  any  inconveniencies,  are  to  remain 
out  of  cannon- fhot,  and  to  fend  a  boat  to  the  merchant-fhip 
which  has  been  met  with,  and  fhall  enter  her  with  two  or 
three  men  only,  to  whom  the  matter  or  commander  of  fuch 

•    fhip  or  veflel  fhall  fhew  his  paflport,  concerning  the  property 
thereof,  made  out  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  pre- 
fent  treaty  :  and  the  fhip  which  fhall  exhibit  one  fhall  have 
free  paflage,  and  it  fhall  be  wholly  unlawful  any  way  to  mo- 
left  her,  fearch,  or  compel  her  to  quit  her  intended  courfe. 
XXV.   But  that  merchant-fhip  of  the  other  party  which  in- 
tends to  go  to  a  port  at  enmity  with  the  other  confederate, 
or  concerning  whofe  voyage,  and  the  fort  of  goods  on  board, 
there  may  bejuft  fufpicion,  fhall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  either 
on  the  high  feas  or  in  the  ports  and  havens,  not  only  her  pafT- 
ports,  but  her  certificates,  expreffing  that  they  are  not  of  the 
kind  of  prohibited,  which  are  fpecified  in  the  19th  article. 
XXVI.  But  if  one  party,  on  exhibiting  the  above  faid  cer- 
tificates, mentioning  the  particulars  of  the  things  on  board, 
fhould  difcover  any  goods  of  that  kind,  which  are  declared 
contraband  or  prohibited  by  the  19th  article  of  this  treaty,  to 
be  defigned  for  a  port  fubjeel  to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  to  break  up  the  hatches  of  that  fhip  wherein 
the  fame  fhall  happen  to  be  found,  whether  fhe  belong  to  the 
fubjeits  of  Great-Britain  or  to  France,  to  open  the  chefts, 
packs,  or  cafks  therein,  or  to  remove  even  the  fmalleft  par- 
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eel  of  the  goods,  ur.lefs  the  lading  be  brought  on  fliore,  Jra 
the  prefence  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and 
an  inventory  thereof  be  made  :  but  there  fhall  be  no  allow- 
ance to  fell,  exchange,  or  alienate  the  fame  in  any  manner, 
unlefs,  after  due  and  lawful  proa  :(s  has  been  had  againft  fuch 
prohibited   goods,    the  judges  of  the  admiralty  refpectivcly 
fhall,  by  a  fint:nce  pronounced,   have  confifcated  the  fame, 
faving  always  as  well  the  fhip  itfelf,  as  the  other  goods  found 
therein,    which,    by    this  maty,  are   to  be  efleemed  free; 
neither  may  they  be  detained  on   pretence  of  their  being,  as 
it   were,    infected    by    the  prohibited  goods;  much  lefs  fhall 
they  be  confifcated    as   lav/ful    prize.      But  if  not  the  whole 
cargo,  but  only  part    thereof,  fhall  corrfift,  of  prohibited  or 
contraband  goods,  and  the  commander  of  the   fhip  (hall  be 
ready  and  willing  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor,  who  has  dif- 
covered  them,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  captor  having  received  thofe 
goods,  fhall  forthwith  difcharge  the  fhip,  and  not  hinder  her, 
by  any  means,  freely  to  profecute  the  voyage  on  which  fhe 
was  bound. 

XXVII.  On  the  contrary  it  is  agreed,  That  whatever  fhall 
be  found  to  be  laden  by  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  on  any  (hip  belonging  to  the  enemy  of  the  other  and 
his  fubjects,    the   whole,  although  it  be  not  of  the  fort  of 
prohibited  goods,  may  be  confifcated,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy  himfelf,  except  thofe  goods  and 
merchandizes  that  were  put  on  board  fuch  fhip  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  or  even  after  fuch  declaration,   if  fo  be  it 
were  done  within  the  time  and   limits  following;  that  is  to 
fay,  if  they  were  put  on  board  fuch  fhip  in  any  port  and  place 
within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  after  fuch  declaration,  within 
the  bounds  called  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  the  Soundings ; 
of  two  months,  from  the  Soundings  to  the  city  of  Gibraltar ; 
of  ten  weeks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  of  eight  months 
in  any  other  country  or  place  in  the  world  :  fo  that  the  goods 
of  the  fubjects  of  either  prince,  whether  they  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  fuch  as  are  prohibited,  or  otherwife,   which,  as  is 
aforefaid,  were  put  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to  an  enemy 
before  the  war,  or  after  the  declaration  of  the  fame,    within 
the  time  and  limits  abovefaid,  fhall  no  ways  be  liable  to  con- 
fifcation,  but  fhall  well  and  truly  be  reftoied,  without  delay, 
to  the  proprietors  demanding  the  fame  ;  but  fo  as  that,  if  the 
faid  merchandizes  be  contraband,  it  fhall  not  be  any  ways  law- 
ful to  carry  them  afterwards  to  the  ports  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

XXVIII.  And  that  more  abundant  care  may  be  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  fubjects  of  both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Ma- 
jefties, that  they  fuffer  no  injury  by  the  men  of  war  or  pri- 
vateers of  the  other  party,  all  the  commanders  of  the  fhips  of 
the  queen  of  Great-Britain  and  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  and 
all  their  fubjects,  (hall  be  forbid  doing  any  injury  or  damage 
to  the  other  fide  ;  and  if  they  act  to  the  contrary,  they  fhall 
be  punifhed,  and  fhall  moreover  be  bound  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  for  all  caufeof  damage,andthe  intereft  thereof,  by  repara- 
tion under  the  bond  and  obligation  of  their  perfons  and  goods. 

XXIX.  For  this  caufe,  all  commanders  of  privateers,  before 
they  receive  their  patents  or  commiffions,  ihall  hereafter  be 
obliged  to  give,  before  a  competent  judge,  fufficient  fecurity, 
by  good  bail,  who  are  men  able  to  pay,  and  have  no  intereft 
in  the  faid  (hip,  and  are  each  bound  in  the  whole  for  the  fum 
of  1,500!  fterling,  or  16,500  livres  Tournois ;  or,  if  fuch 
(hip  be  provided  with  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  feamen  or 
foldiers,  for  the  fum  of  30,000].  or  33,000  livres  Tournois5 
that  they  make  intire  fatisfaction  for  any  damages  and  inju- 
ries whatfoever,  which  they  or  their  officers,  or  others  in  their 
fervice,  commit  during  their  courfe  at  fea,  contrary  to  this 
prefent  treaty,  or  the  edicts  of  eitherof  their  moft  ferene  royal 
Majefties,  publifhed  by  virtue  thereof,  under  penalty,  like- 
wife,  of  having  their  fpecial  commiffion  and  patents  revoked 
and  annulled. 

XXX.  Both  their  abovenamed  royal  Majefties  being  willing 
to  (hew  a  mutual  and  equal  favour,  in  all  their  dominions  re- 
flectively, to  the  fubjects  of  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  they  were  their  own  fubjects,  will  give  fuch  orders  as 
fhall  be  neceflary  and  effectual,  that  juftice  be  adminiftered 
concerning  prizes  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  according  to  the 
rules  of  equity  and  right,  and  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  by 
judges  who  are  above  all  fufpicion,  and  who  have  no  manner 
of  intereft  in  the  caufe  in  difpute. 

XXXI.  Whenfoever  the  ambafladors  of  each  of  their  royal 
Majefties  above  named,  and  other  their  minifters  having  a 
public  character,  andrefiding  in  the  court  of  the  other  prince, 
(hall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefs  of  the  fentences  which  have 
been  given,  their  Majefties  on  each  fide  fhall  take  care  that 
the  fame  be  revifed  and  re-examined  in  their  refpective  coun- 
cils, that  it  may  appear  whether  the  directions  and  provifions 
prefcribed  in  this  treaty  have  been  obferved,  and  have  had 
their  due  effect :  they  fhall  likewife  take  care  tha"t  this  matter 
be  effectually  provided  for,  and  that  right  be  done  to  every 
complainant  within  the  fpace  of  three  months.  However, 
before  or  after  judgment  given,  the  revifion  thereof  (till  de- 
pending, for  the  avoiding  of  all  damages,  it  fhall  not  be  law- 
ful to  fell  the  goods  in  difpute,  or  to  unlade  them,  unlefs 
with  the  confent  of  the  perfon  concerned. 
XXXII.  A  fuit  being  commenced  between  the  captors  of 
prizes  on  one  part,  and  the  reclaimers  of  the  fame  on  the 
other,  and  a  fentence,  or  decree,  being  given  in  favour  of 
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the  reclaimer,  that  fame  fentence,  or  decree,  fecurity  being 
given,  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  the  appeal  of  the  captor  to  a 
fuperior  judge  in  any  wife  notwithstanding  ;  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  obferved  when  judgment  has  been  given  againft 
the  reclaimer. 

XXXI II.  In  cafe  that  either  fhips  of  war  or  merchantmen, 
forced  by  ftorms,  or  other  misfortunes,  be  driven  on  rocks 
or  (helves  on  the  coafts  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  are 
there  broken  to  pieces  and  fhipwrecked,  whatever  part  of  the 
fhips  or  tackling  thereof,  as  alfo  of  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes, fliall  be  favcd,  or  the  produce  thereof,  fhall  be  faith- 
fully reftored  to  the  proprietors,  reclaimers,  or  their  factors, 
paying  only  the  expences  ofpreferving  the  fame,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  it  may  be  fettled  on  both  fides  concerning  the  rate  of 
falvage  [fee  Salvage],  faving,  at  the  fame  time,  the  rights 
and  cuftoms  of  each  nation.  And  both  their  moft  ferene  royal 
Majeflies  will  interpofe  their  authority,  that  fuch  of  their  fub- 
jects may  be  feverely  punifhed,  who,  in  the  like  accident,  fhall 
be  found  guilty  of  inhumanity. 

XXXIV.  It  fhall  be  free  for  the  fubjects  of  each  party  to 
employ  fuch  advocates,  attornies,  notaries,  follicitors,  and 
factors,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  to  which  end  the  faid  advo- 
cates and  others  above  mentioned,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
ordinary  judges,  if  it  be  needful,  and  the  judges  be  required 
thereto. 

XXXV.  And,  that  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  more 
fecurely  and  freely  followed,  it  is  further  agreed,  That  neither 
the  queen  of  Great- Britain  nor  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fliall 
receive  any  pirates  or  robbers  into  any  of  their  ports,  havens, 
cities,  or  towns ;  neither  fhall  they  permit  them  to  be  received 
into  their  ports,  or  to  be  protected  or  aflifted  by  any  manner 
of  harbouring  orfupport,  by  any  the  fubjects  or  inhabitants  of 
either  of  them  :  but  they  fhall  rather  caufe  all  fuch  pirates  and 
fea-robbers,  or  whoever  fhall  receive,  conceal,  or  affift  them, 
to  be  apprehended,  and  punifhed  as  they  deferve,  for  a  terror 
and  example  to  others.  And  all  the  fhips,  goods,  or  mer- 
chandizes, piratically  taken  by  them,  and  brought  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  either,  as  much  as  can  be  found,  al- 
though they  have  by  fale  been  conveyed  to  others,  fhall  be 
reftored  to  the  lawful  owners,  or  their  deputies,  having  in- 
ftruments  of  delegation,  and  an  authority  of  procuration,  for 
reclaiming  the  fame;  and  indemnification  fhall  be  made, 
proper  evidence  being  firft  given  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for 
proving  the  property.  And  all  fhips  and  merchandizes,  of 
what  nature  foever,  which  can  be  refcued  out  of  their  hands 
on  the  high  feas,  fhall  be  brought  into  fome  port  of  either 
kingdom,  and  delivered  to  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  that 
port,  with  this  intention,  that  they  be  delivered  intire  to  the 
true  proprietor,  as  foon  as  due  and  fufficient  proof  fhall  have 
been  made  concerning  the  property  thereof. 

XXXVI.  It  fhall  be  lawful  as  well  for  the  fhips  of  war  of 
both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  as  for  privateers,  to 
their  enemies;  neither  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing 
to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  or  to  any  other  judges  ;  nor 
fliall  the  aforementioned  prizes,  when  they  come  to  and  en- 
ter the  ports  of  either  of  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  be 
detained  by  a r reft;  neither  fhall  fearchers,  or  other  officers  of 
thofe  places,  make  examination  concerning  them,  or  the  va- 
lidity thereof;  but  rather  they  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  hoift 
fail  at  any  time,  to  depart  and  to  carry  their  prizes  to  that 
place  which  is  mentioned  in  their  commiffion  or  patent,  which 
the  commanders  of  fuch  fhips  of  war  fhall  be  obliged  to  fhew. 
On  the  contrary,  no  fhelter  or  refuge  fnall  be  given  in  their 
ports  to  fuch  as  have  made  a  prize  upon  the  fubjects  of  either 
of  their  royal  Majefties.  And  if  perchance  fuch  fhips  fhall 
come  in,  being  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  the  danger  of 
thefea,  particular  care  fhall  be  taken  (as  far  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  former  treaties  made  with  other  kings  and  ftates)  that  they 
go  from  thence,  and  retire  elfewhere  as  foon  as  poffible. 

XXXVII.  Neither  of  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties  fhall 
permit  that  the  fhips  or  goods  of  the  other  fhall  be  taken  upon 
the  coafts,  or  in  the  ports  or  rivers  of  their  dominions,  by 
fhips  of  war,  or  others,  having  commilfion  from  any  prince, 
commonwealth,  or  town  whatfoever;  and  in  cafe  fuch  a  thing 
fhould  happen,  both  parties  fhall  ufe  their  authority  and  united 
force,  that  damage  done  be  made  good. 

XXXVIII.  If  hereafter  it  fnall  happen,  thro'  inadvertency 
or  otherwife,  that  any  contraventions  or  inconveniencies  on 
either  fide  arife,  concerning  the  obfervation  of  this  treaty,  the 
friendship  and  good  intelligence  fhall  not  immediately  there- 
upon be  broke  off,  but  this  treaty  (hall  fubfift  in  all  its  force, 
and  a  proper  remedy  for  removing  the  inconveniencies  fhall 
be  procured,  as  likewife  reparation  of  the  contraventions; 
and  if  the  fubjects  of  the  one  or  the  other  be  found  in  fault, 
they  only  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed  and  chaftifed. 

XXXIX.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  that  a  captor  made  ufeofany 
kind  of  torture  upon  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  the  fhip's  crew, 
or  others  who  fhall  be  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to  the 
fubjects  of  the  other  party  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  not  only  the  fhip 
itfelf,  together  with  the  perfons,  merchandize,  and  goods 
whatfoever,  fhall  be  forthwith  releafed,  without  any  further 
delay,  and  fet  entirely  free,  but  alfo  fuch  as  fliall  be  found 
guilty  of  fo  great  a  crime,  as  alfo  the  accelTaries  thereto,  fhall 
fuffer  the  moft  fevere  punifhment,  fuitable  to  their  crfme. 


This  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king 
do  mutually  engage  fhall  be  done,  without  any  refpect  of 
petfons. 

Form  of  the  paffport  [fee  the  article  Passport]  to  be  defired 
of  and  given  by  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
or  by  the  lords  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  2tft  article  of  this  treaty. 

To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fliall  come,  greeting :  We 

high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c 
[or  we  commiffioners  for  executing 

the  office  of  high-admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c]  do  make 
known  and  teftify,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  A.  B.  of  C.  the 
ufual  place  of  his  dwelling,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  fhip 
called  D.  appeared  before  us,  and  declared  by  folemn  oath 
[or  produced  a  certificate  under  the  feal  of  the  magiftrate,  or 
of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  town  and  port  of  E. 
dated  the  day  of  the  month  of  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  17  of  and  concerning  the  oath  made  before 

them]  that  the  faid  fhip  and  veffel  D.  burthen  tons 

whereof  he  is  himfelf  at  this  time  mafter,  or  commander, 
doth  really  and  truly  belong  to  the  fubjects  of  her  moft  ferene 
Majefty,  our  moft  gracious  fovereign.  And  whereas  it  would 
be  moft  acceptable  to  us  that  the  faid  mafter,  or  commander, 
fhould  be  aflifted  in  the  affairs  wherein  he  is  juftly  and  ho- 
neftly  employed,  we  defire  you,  and  all  and  every  of  you, 
that  wherefoever  the  faid  mafter,  or  commander,  fhall  bring 
his  fhip,  and  the  goods  on  board  thereof,  you  would  caufe 
him  to  be  kindly  received,  to  be  civilly  treated,  and,  paying 
the  lawful  and  accuftomed  duties,  and  other  things,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  enter,  to  remain  in,  to  depart  out  of  your  ports, 
rivers,  and  dominions,  enjoy  all  manner  of  right,  and  all 
kind  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where 
he  fliall  think  proper  and  convenient ;  for  which  we  fliall  al- 
ways be  moft  willing  and  ready  to  make  returns  to  you  in  a 
grateful  manner.  In  witnefs  and  confirmation  whereof  we 
have  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  our  fial  to  be  put 
thereunto. 


Given  at 
month  of 


the 
in  the  year  17 


day  of  the 


Form  of  the  certificates  to  be  required  of,  and  to  be  given  by, 
the  magiftrate,  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  town  and 
port,  in  their  refpective  towns  and  ports,  to  the  fhips  and 
veflels  which  fail  from  thence,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  21ft  article  of  this  prefent  treaty. 

We  A.  B.  magiftrate,  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  town 
and  port  of  C.  do  certify  and  atteft,  That  on  the  day 

of  the  month  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 

D.  E.  of  F.  perfonally  appeared  before  us,  and  declared,  by 
a  folemn  oath,  That  the  fhip,  or  vefill,  called  G.  of  about 
tons,  whereof  H.  I.  of  K.  his  ufual  place  of  habita- 
tion, is  mafter,  or  commander,  does  rightfully  and  properly 
belong  to  him,  and  other  fubjects  ofher  moft  ferene  Majefty, 
our  moft  gracious  fovereign,  and  to  them  alone ;  that  ftie  is 
now  bound  from  the  port  of  L.  to  the  port  of  M.  laden  with 
the  goods  and  merchandizes  hereunder  particularly  defcribed 
and  enumerated,  that  is  to  fay,  as  follows.  In  witnefs  where- 
of, we  have  figned  this  certificate,  and  fealed  it  with  the  feal 
of  our  office. 

Given  the  day  of  the  month  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 

Form  of  the  pafTports  and  letters  which  are  to  be  given  in 
the  admiralty  of  France,  to  the  fhips  and  barks  which  fliall 
go  from  thence,  according  to  the  21ft  article  of  this  pre- 
fent treaty. 

LEWIS  count  ofThouIoufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  all  who 
fliall  fee  thefe  prefents,  greeting  :  We  make  known,  that  we 
have  given  leave  and  permiffion  to  mafter 

and  commander  of  the  fhip  called  of  the  town 

of  ,    burthen  tons,  or  thereabouts,  lying 

at  prefent  in  the  port  and  haven  of  and  bound 

for  and  laden  with  after  his  fhip 

has  been  vifited,  and  before  failing,  that  he  fhall  make  oath, 
before  the  officers  who  have  the  jurifdiction  of  the  maritime 
affairs,  That 'the  faid  fhip  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  fub- 
jects of  his  Majefty,  the  act  whereof  fliall  be  put  at  the  end 
of  thefe  prefents;  as  likewife  that  he  will  keep,  and  caufe  to 
be  kept  by  his  crew  on  board,  the  marine  ordinances  and  re- 
gulations, and  enter  in  the  proper  office,  a  lift,  figned  and 
wftneffed,  containing  the  names  and  furnames,  the  places  of 
birth  and  abode  of  the  crew  of  his  fhip,  and  of  all  who  fliall 
embark  on  board  her,  whom  he  fliall  not  take  on  board  with- 
out the  knowlege  and  permiffion  of  the  officers  of  the  marine } 
and  in  every  port  or  haven  where  he  fhall  enter  with  his  fhip, 
he  fhall  fhew  his  prefent  leave  to  the  officers  and  judge  of  the 
marine,  and  fliall  give  a  faithful  account  to  them  of  what 
paffed  and  was  done  during  his  voyage:  and  he  fhall  carry 
the  colours,  arms,  and  enfigns  of  the  king  and  of  us,  during 
5  his 
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his  voyage.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  figned  thefe  pre- 
fents,  and  put  the  feal  of  our  aims  thereunto,  and  caufed  the 
fame  to  be  counterfigned  by  our  fecretary  of  the  marine,  at 
the  day  of  17 

Signed  Lewis,  Count  of  Tholouse, 
And  underneath  by 

Form  of  the  aft  concerning  the  oath. 

V/e  of  the  admiralty  of 

do  certify,  That  mailer  of  the  fhip  named 

in  the  above  paffport,  has  taken  the  oath  mentioned  therein. 
Done  at  the  day 

of  17 

XL.  The  prefent  treaty  fhall  be  ratified  by  the  queen. of 
Great-Britain  and  the  moil  Chriftian  king,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof  fhall  be  dulv  exchanged  at  Utrecht,  within  four 
weeks,  or  fooner,  if  potable. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 


Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  That  whereas  in  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  this  day  between  the 
moft  ferene  t]ueen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  raoft  ferene  the 
moll  Chriftian  king,  by  their  Majefties  ambafiadors  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiaries,  mention  is  made  of  fome  heads 
of  matters,  which  being  propofed  on  the  part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, have  not  as  yet  been  mutually  adjufted  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  fit  to  refer  them  to  be  difcuffed  and  determined 
by  commiffioners :  we,  therefore,  the  underwritten  ambaf- 
fadors,  that  it  may  certainly  appear  what  are  thofe  heads  of 
matters  which  are  to  be  referred  to  commiffioners,  have  re- 
folved  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  them  in  this  writing, 
declaring  that  they  are  the  fame,  and  no  other  than  what 
follow  : 

I.  No  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  and  the  dominion?  be- 
longing thereunto,  fhall  hereafter  be  fuhjefl  to  be  infpected 
and  conhfeated,  under  any  pretence  of  fraud  or  defect  in 
making  or  working  them,  or  becaufe  of  any  other  imperfec- 
tion therein,  but  abfolute  freedom  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
buyer  and "  feller,  to  bargain  and  agree  for  the  fame,  as  they 
fiia  11  fee  good  y  any  law,  ttatute,  edict,  arrefi,  pi  ivilege,  grant, 
or  cuftom,   to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

II.  And  forafmuch  as  a  c;rtain  ufase,  not' confirmed  by  any 
law,  has  obtained  infevera!  towns  of  Great-Bkain  and  France, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  every  one,  for  coming  in  and  going  out, 
fhail  pav  a  kind  of  tax,  called  in  Fnghfh  Head  Money, 
and  in  French  Du  Chef,  it  is  concluded  that  neither  the 
fame,  nor  any  other  duty  on  that  account,  lhall  any  more 
be  exacted. 

III.  And  the  Britifh  merchants  fhall  not  hereafter  be  forbid- 
den to  fell  tobacco  to  any  buver  whom  they  pleafe  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  letting  out  the  duties  on  the  faid  tobacco  to  far- 
mers, which  has  been  hitherto  practifed,  fhall  ceaf'e,  neither 
fhall  fuch  farming  be  ufed  again  hereafter. 

IV.  The  following  cafe  only  being  excepted,  that  is  to  fay, 
where  Britifh  fhips  fhall  take  up  merchandizes  in  one  port, 
and  carry  them  to  another  port  of  France,  in  which  cafe, 
and  m  no  other,  the  Britifh  fubjects  thill  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  duties  abrc  gated  and  abohfhed  by  this  article,  only  in 
proportion  to  the  goods  which  they  take  in,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  the  fhip. 

V.  Whereas  feveral  kinds  of  goods  contained  in  caflcs,  chefes, 
or  other  ca'es,  for  which  the  duties  are  paid  by  weight,  will 
be  exported  from,  and  imported  into  France,  by  Britifh  fub- 
jects ;  it  is  therefore  agreed,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  aforefaid 
duties  fhall  be  payable  only  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
goods  themfelves,  but  the  weight  of  the  cafks,  chefts,  and 
other  cafes  whatever,  fliali  be  deducted  in  fuch  manner  and 
proportion  as  has  been  hitherto  ufed  in  England,  and  is  flill 
practifed. 

VI.  It  is  further  agreed,  That  if  any  miflake  or  error  (hall, 
on  either  fide,  be  committed  by  any  mafler  of  a  fhip,  his 
interpreter  or  factor,  or  by  others  employed  by  him,  in 
making  the  entry,  or  declaration,  of  the  goods  on  board  his 
fhip,  for  fuch  defect,  if  fo  be  fome  fraud  does  not  evidently 
appear,  neither  the  fhip,  nor  the  lading  thereof,  lhall  be 
fubject  to  be  confifcated;  but  it  fhall  be  free  for  the  pro- 
prietors to  take  back  again  fuch  goods  as  were  omitted  in  the 
entry,  or  declaration,  of  the  mailer  of  the  fhip,  paying  only 
the  accuftomed  duties,  according  to  the  rates  fettled  in  the 
books  ;  neither  fhall  the  merchants,  or  the  matter  of  the 
fhip,  lofe  the  faid  goods,  or  fuller  any  other  punifhment,  if 
fo  be  the  faid  goods  fo  omitted  were  not  brought  on  fhore 
before  the  declaration  made,  and  the  cuftom  paid  for  the 
fame. 

VII.  And  whereas  the  quality  of  the  fhip,  mafler,  and  goods, 
Will  fuffii  isntly  appear  from  fuch  paffports  and  certificates,  it 
fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commanders  of  men  of  war  to  ex- 
act any  other  verification,  under  any  ti'le  whatfoever  ;  but  if 
any  merchant-fhip  (hall  want  fuch  paffports,  or  certificates, 
then  it  may  be  examine.'  by  a  proper  judge,  but  in  fuch  man- 
ner,  as  if  it  fhall  be  found,  from  other  proofs  and  documents, 
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that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  fubjects  of  either  of  t!^c  conf< 
rates,  and  contains  no  prohibited  goods,  deligned  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  it  fhall  not  be  liable  to  con- 
fifcation,  but  fhall  be  releafed,  together  with  its  cargo,  in 
order  to  proceed  on  its  voyage;  fince  it  may  often  happen, 
thct  fuch  p  pers  could  not  come  to  the  fhip  v.  hep  the  was  fit- 
ting fail  from  any  port,  or  that  they  have  been  lc  ft  by  fome 
chance  or  other,  or  have  been  taken  away  from  the  fhip.  And 
if,  befides  the  paffports  and  certificates,  made  according  to 
the  form  of  this  treaty,  other  p  .Aborts  and  certificates  happen 
to  be  found  in  the  (hip,  in  another  form,  and  perhaps  accord- 
ing to  the  prefcripticn  of  treaties  made  with  others,  no  pre- 
tence fhall  be  taken  from  thence  of  detaining,  or  in  any  wife 
molefting,  either  the  fhip,  cr  men,  or  goods.  '  If  the  matter 
of  the  fhip  named  in  the  paffports  be  removed  by  death,  or 
any  other  caufe,  and  another  be  put  in  his  place,  the  paffports 
fhall  neverthelefs  retain  their  force,  and  the  fhip,  and  t^oods 
laden  thereon,  fhall  be  fecure. 

VIII.  It  is  farther  provided  on  both  fides,  and  fhall  be  taken 
for  a  general  rule,  that  a  fhip  and  goods,  although  they  have 
remained  in  the  enemy's  power  for  four-and- twenty  hours, 
fhall  not  therefore  be  efteemed  as  capture,  and  be  immediately 
made  prize,  but,  if,  on  other  accounts,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ftored,  they  may  be  reclaimed,  and  fhall  be  given  again  to 
the  proprietors. 

IX.  It  fhall  be  free  both  for  their  royal  Majefties,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  fubjects  trading  to  the  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions of  the  other,  to  confiitute  national  confuls,  of  their 
own  fubjects,  who  fhall  enjoy  that  right  and  libtrty -which 
belongs  to  them  by  reafon  of  the  exercife  of  their  function  ; 
but  as  to  the  places  where  fuch  confuls  are  to  be  appointed, 
both  fides  fhall  afterwards  agree  between  themfelves. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 

Be  it  known  to  all  men,  That  whereas  in  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  concluded  the  31ft 
day  of  March,  17 13,  between  the  moll  ferene  queen  of 
Great-Britain  and  the  molt,  ferene  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
by  the  ambafiadors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiaries  of 
their  Majefties,  certain  merchandizes,  namely,  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, fugars,  falt-fifh,  and  what  is  produced  from  whales, 
are  excepted,  in  general  words,  from  the  rule  of  the  tariff 
made  the  1 8th  day  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year 
1664,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  the  difcuffion  of 
commiffaries :  to  prevent,  therefore,  all  miftakes  and  ambi- 
guity, which  might,  perhaps,  arife  from  fuch  general  terms, 
and  to  make  it  more  evidently  appear,  what  particular  forts 
of  goods  are  to  come  under  the  confideration  of  the  aforefaid 
commiflaries,  we  the  und.r-written  ambaffadors  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiaries,  have  declared  by  thefe  prefents, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned 
merchandizes  is  to  be  undcrftood  in  the  manner  following : 

I.  Whalebone  cut  and  prepared,  fins  and  oils  of  whales,  fhall 
pay,  at  all  places  of  importation  in  the  kingdom,  the  duties 
appointed  by  the  tariff  of  the  7th  of  December  1699. 

II.  Cloths,  ratines,  and  f  rges,  fhall  be  likewife  fubject  to 
the  fame  duties  of  the  tariff  of  the  7th  of  Dece  nber  1699  ; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  thereof,  it  fhall  be  allowed 
to  import  them  by  St  Valery  .pan  the  Somme,  by  Rouen, 
and  by  Bourdeaux,  where  thefe  goods  fhall  be  fubject  to 
vilitation  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  which  are  made  in 
the  kingdom. 

III.  Salt  fifh  in  barrels  only  are  to  be  imported  into  the  king- 
dom, and  at  all  places  of  entrance  in  the  kingdom,  coun- 
tries, and  territories,  under  the  dominion  of  the  king,  even 
at  all  free  ports,  the  duties  o'f  landing  and  of  confumption 
fhall  be  paid,  which  were  appointed  before  the  tariff  of  1664., 
and  befides  40  livres  per  lalt,  confiding  of  12  barrel-:,  weigh- 
ing each  300  pounds,  for  duty  of  entry  ;  which  entry  fhall 
not  be  permitted  but  by  St  Valery  upon  the  Somme,  Rouen, 
Nantz,  Libourne,  and  Bourdeaux,  and  fhall  remain  prohi- 
bited at  all  other  harbours  or  ports,  as  well  in  the  ocean  as 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

IV.  Refined  fugar,  in  loaf  or  in  powder,  white  and  browa 
fugar-candy,  fhall  pay  the  duties  appointed  by  the  tariff  of 
1699. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  &c. 

At  Utrecht,  the  28th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1713. 

A  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  between 
Great-Britain  and  Spain,   concluded  at  Utrecht 
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I.  The  treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance,  between 
the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Madrid 
on  the  l|th  day  of  May  1667  [fee  the  article  Spain],  is 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  this  prefent  treaty. 
Their  royal  Majefties  mutual'y  promife,  that  they  will  faith- 
fully perform  and  fulfil  all  and  fingular  the  articles  of  the  faid 
treaty,  and  whatever  privileges,  conceflions,  grants,  or  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind  are  therein,  or  in  the  cedulas  annexed. 
to  it,  allowed  to  their  refpective  fubjects ;  and  that  they  will 
take  care  that  they  fhall  be  at  all  times  performed  and  fulfilled 
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by  their  minifters,  officers,  and  fubjeas  ;  that  the  fubjecls  of 
the  two  crowns  may  enjoy  the  full  effect  thereof  (except  in 
thofe  thino-s  concerning  which  it  is  otherwife  ordained,  to 
mutual  fatisfa&ion,  in  the  following  articles).  Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  1670,  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spain  [fee  the  article  Spanish  America],  for  removing 
differences,  retraining  depredations,  and  eftablifhing  peace 
between  the  faid  crowns,  is  hereby  confirmed  and  ratified, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  contract,  or  privilege, 
or  licence  granted  by  his  Catholic  Majefty  to  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain,  or  her  fubjecls  in  the  treaty  of  peace  lately 
concluded,  or  in  the  Assiento  Contract  [fee  the  articles 
Assiento  Contract  and  South  Sea  Company]; 
and  alfo  without  prejudice  to  any  liberty  or  power  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  fubjecls  of  Great-Britain,  either  by  right, 
fufferance,  or  indulgence. 

II.  No  higher  duties  or  cuftoms  of  any  kind,  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  fubjecls  of  their 
royal  Majefties  refpeitively,  trading  to  the  dominions  of 
their  Majefties,  than  are  exadfed  from,  and  paid  by,  the 
fubjecls  of  the  mod  favoured  nation ;  and  if  any  foreign  na- 
tion (hall  hereafter  obtain  from  either  fide,  a  diminution  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  any  other  privileges,  the  fame  fhall  recipro- 
cally be  granted  to  the  fubjedts  of  each  crown.  And  as  it 
has  been  agreed  as  above,  touching  the  rates  of  duties  ;  fo  it 
is  ordained  as  a  general  rule  between  their  Majefties,  That 
in  all  lands  and  places  fubjecl  to  the  command  of  their  re- 
fprclive  Majefties,  all  and  every  one  of  their  fubje&s  fhall 
ufe  and  enjoy  at  leaft  the  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, concerning  all  imports  or  duties  whatfoever,  re- 
fpecling  perfons,  wares,  merchandize,  (hips,  freighting,  ma- 
riners, navigation,  and  commerce,  and  enjoy  the  fame  favour 
in  all  things,  whether  refpeclmg  trade,  or  any  other  right 
whatfoever,  which  is  now,  or  (hall  be  hereafter,  enjoyed  by 
the  moft  favoured  nation  ;  as  is  fet  forth  more  at  large  in 
the  38th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1667,  fpecially  inferted  in 
the  toregoing  article. 

III.  [The  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  articles,  were  not  ratified 
as  they  flood  at  firft  in  the  treaty,  but  a  new  draught  of 
them,  which  was  annexed,  and  ftiled  the  explanatory  articles. 
We  fhall  therefore  give  our  readers  only  the  latter,  at  the 
end  of  this  treaty.] 

IV.  The  Catholic  king  confents  and  promifes,  that  the  fub- 
jeas of  Great-Britain  refiding  in  the  provinces  of  Bifcay  and 
Guipufcoa,  fhall  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  hire  houfes  or 
warehoufes  for  keeping  their  goods  in,  and  his  Majefty  will 
take  care,  by  repeating  his  orders  for  that  purpofe,  that  they 
fhall  be  at  liberty  to  do  this  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
the  fame  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  faid  Britifh  fub- 
jects  in  Andalufia,  or  any  other  ports  or  places  in  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1667,  or  of  any  edict  or  or- 
dinance iflued  by  their  Catholic  Majefties.  The  fubjecls  of 
Spain  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  in  any  ports  or  places  of 
Great -Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  them  by 
the  aforefaid  treaty. 

V.  See  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 

VI.  And  as  the  refpective  fubjecls  of  their  Majefties  ought 
to  enjoy  an  entire,  fafe,  and  unmolefted  ufe  and  liberty  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  whilft  the  peace  and  friendftiip 
entered  into  by  their  Majefties  and  their  crowns  fhall  fubfift, 
it  is  provided  by  their  Majefties,  that  for  any  little  difference 
that  may  arife,  their  faid  fubjecls  fhall  not  be  deprived  of 
this  fecurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhall  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  peace  until  war  be  declared  between  the  two 
crowns. 

It  is  further  agreed,  That  if  a  war  fhould  break  out  and  be 
declared  between  their  Majefties  and  their  kingdoms  (which 
God  prevent),  in  that  cafe,  agreeable  to  the  36th  article  of 
the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  1667,  the  term  of  fix  months 
after  the  declaration  of  fuch  rupture,  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
fubjecls  of  each  party  refiding  in  the  dominions  of  the  other, 
in  which  they  may  retire,  with  their  families,  goods,  mer- 
chandizes, fhips,  and  effects,  and  carry  them  by  fea  or  land 
whither  they  fhall  pleafe,  paying  the  due  and  ufual  cuftoms: 
they  fhall  alfo  be  permitted  to  fell  and  alienate  their  moveable 
and  immoveable  effects,  and  carry  away  the  price  thereof 
freely  and  without  moleftation  :  nor  fhall  their  goods,  wealth, 
merchandize,  and  effects,  much  lefs  their  perfons,  be  in  the 
mean  time  detained  or  molefted  by  any  feizure  or  arreft. 
But  rather  in  the  mean  while  the  fubjecls  on  each  fide  fhall 
have  and  enioy  good  and  fpeedy  juftice,  fo  that  during  the 
faid  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  may  be  able  to  recover  their 
goods  and  effects  intrufted  either  to  the  public,  or  to  private 
perfons. 

VII.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  all  loffes  which  the  fubjecls 
of  either  crown  fhall  duly  prove  that  they  fuftained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war  (contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  36th 
article  of  the  above-mentioned  article  of  1667),  whether  in 
moveable  or  immoveable  goods,  fhall  be  reciprocally  made 
good  without  delay  to  them,  or  to  their  lawful  attornies, 
heirs,  or  adminiftrators ;  and  reftitution  fhall  be  made  of 
fuch  goods  as  were  confifcated  and  remain,  whether  they 
confift  of  lands,  houfes,  inheritances,  or  of  whatfoever  fort 
they  be  ;  and  for  fuch  as  cannot  be  recovered,  a  jufl  and 


lawful  price  fhall  be  paid  :  and  it  is  agreed  and  concluded  by 
their  faid  Majefties,  that  the  faid  payments  (the  claims  be- 
ing fully  juftified  as  aforefaid)  fhall  be  faithfully  made  and 
performed  by  their  relpeclive  treafurers. 

VIII.  See  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 

IX.  His  Catholic  Majefty  promifes,  that  thofe  merchandizes 
which  are  not  particularly  fpecihed  in  the  table  of  rates, 
which  is  to  be  drawn  up  agreeable  to  the  3d  article  of  this 
treaty,  fhall  be  charged  with  the  fame  and  no  higher  duties, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  than  the  merchandizes  men- 
tioned in  the  faid  table  of  rates  are  charged  with.  And  if 
any  difference  fhould  arife  between  the  farmers  or  the  officers 
of  the  cuftom-houfeand  the  merchants,  concerning  the  value 
of  any  goods,  it  fhall  be  in  the  option  of  the  merchant  to  fell 
fuch  merchandizes  to  the  farmer  or  officer  at  the  price  fet 
upon  them  by  the  farmer;  which  price  fhall  be  immediately 
paid  in  ready  money,  the  duty  only  being  deducted.  The 
merchant  may  likewife,  keeping  the  reft  of  his  merchandizes, 
give  a  part  of  them  to  the  farmer  or  officer  at  the  rate  fet  up- 
on them,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  inftead  of  the  duty. 

X.  It  is  agreed,  That  in  cafe  any  merchandizes  fhall  be 
brought  by  the  fubjecls  of  Great-Britain  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa  into  Spain,  and  be  admitted  to  pay  the  duties,  thefe 
duties  being  duly  paid,  the  merchandizes  fhall  not  be  charged 
afterwards,  either  by  the  captains-general  of  the  coafts  or 
commanders  of  the  ports,  or  any  other  perfon,  under  what 
name  or  title  foever,  with  any  further  duty,  excepting  what 
is  payable  in  general  for  all  merchandizes  of  the  fame  kind 
at  the  time  of  fale. 

XI.  The  mafters  of  merchant-fhips  entering  into  any  port  of 
Spain,  fhall  be  obliged,  within  24  hours  after  their  arrival,  to 
exhibit  two  declarations  or  inventories  of  their  cargoes,  or 
of  that  part  thereof  which  they  are  to  unlade  there,  viz.  one 
to  the  farmer  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  another  to  the 
judges  of  contraband  :  neither  fhall  they  open  their  hatches, 

till  either  the  fearchers  come  on  board,  or  leave  be  given 
them  to  do  it  by  the  farmers  of  the  cuftom-houles.  No  "mer- 
chandizes fhall  be  unladed  with  any  other  view  than  that  of 
being  immediately  carried  to  the  cuftom -houfes,  agreeable  to 
a  permiffion,  which  fhall  be  given  in  writing  to  that  end.  It 
fhall  not  be  lawful,  however,  for  the  judges  of  contraband  or 
other  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  under  any  pretext  whatfoever, 
to  open  any  bags,  chefts,  cafks,  or  other  package  of  any 
goods  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  Britifh  fubjecls,  whilft 
they  are  carrying  to  the  cuftom-  houfe,  and  before  they  are 
brought  thither,  nor  unlefs  the  owner  or  his  factor  be  pre- 
fent,  who  may  pay  the  duties,  and  take  the  goods  into  his 
own  cuftody.  But  the  judges  of  contraband,  or  their  depu- 
ties, may  be  prefent  when  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the 
fhip,  and  when  they  are  declared  and  opened  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe  :  and  if  there  be  a  fufpicion  of  fraud,  as  for  inftance, 
that  it  is  intended  to  fhew  one  fpecies  of  goods  for  another,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  him  to  open  all  the  bags,  chefts,  or  cafks, 
provided  it  be  done  in  the  cuftom-houfe  and  no  other  place, 
and  in  prefence  of  the  merchant  or  his  factor,  and  not  other- 
wife  :  but  when  the  goods  have  been  fhewn  and  carried  out 
of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  chefts,  cafks,  or  other  package 
marked  with  the  fign  or  feal  of  the  proper  officer,  no  judge 
of  contraband,  or  other  officer,  fhall  prefume  to  open  them 
again,  or  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  to  the  merchant's 
houfe.  Neither  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  them,  under  any  pre- 
text whatfoever,  to  hinder  the  removal  of  the  faid  goods 
from  one  houfe  or  warehoufe  to  another,  within  the  walls  or 
compafs  of  the  faid  city  or  place,  provided  that  it  be-  done 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
evening,  and  previous  notice  be  given  to  the  farmers  of  the 
right  de  alcavalos  and  cientos,  with  what  intent  they  are 
moved  ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  order  to  their  being  fold,  thofe 
duties,  if  not  paid  before,  may  be  paid  there,  or  at  the  place 
of  fale ;  or,  if  not  to  be  fold,  that  the  ufual  certificate  in 
writing  may  be  given  to  the  merchant.  As  to  the  reft,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  to  carry  merchandizes  by  land  or  fea,  from 
any  port  or  place  within  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions  to 
any  other  port  or  place,  under  the  conditions  expreiTed  in 
the  fifth  article  of  this  treaty. 

XII.  The  merchandizes  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
Canary  Iflands  by  Britifh  fubjecls,  fhall  be  charged  with  no 
higher  duties  than  they  paid  there  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
king  Charles  II.  or  fhall  be  impofed  on  them  by  the  new 
book  of  rates. 

XIII.  The  fubjecls  of  each  of  their  Majefties,  who  are  in 
debt  to  the  fubjecls  of  the  other,  whether  the  debts  were 
contracted  before  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  or  within 
fix  months  after  it  began,  or  during  the  war  under  the  pro- 
tection of  letters  of  fafe-conduct  [fee  the  article  Passport]  ; 
or,  laftly,  after  a  truce  was  made  between  the  two  crowns, 
fhall  be  bound  and  obliged  faithfully  to  pay  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  a  war  had  never  broke  out  between  the  two 
crowns ;  nor  fhall  they  be  fuffered  to  raife  any  exceptions  to 
the  juft  demands  of  their  creditors  on  pretence  of  the  war. 

XIV.  His  Catholic  Majefty  gives  the  fubjects  of  Great-Bri- 
tain leave  to  fettle  and  refide  in  the  town  called  St  Andero, 
on  the  conditions  exprefled  in  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  1667.     See  the  article  Spain. 

XV.  As 
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XV.  As  to  thejud^e  confervator,  and  others  to  be  fubftituted 
by  him,  if  the  privilege  of  having  one  be  granted  to  any 
other  foreign  nation,  the  fame  (hall  alfo  be  granted  to  the 
fubjecls  of  Great- Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  anil  'till  fome- 
thing  certain  be  determined  in  this  matter,  his  Catholic  Ma- 
j-fty  will  give  exprels  orders  to  all  and  every  judge  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  all  other  perfons  whatfoever  to  whom  the 
adminiftrr.tion  or  execution  of  juftice  is  intruded,  and  enjoin 
them,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  to  do  juiticc,  and  caule 
it  to  be  executed,  without  delay,  partiality,  or  afteclion,  in 
all  caufes  wherein  the  fubjecls  of  Great-Britain  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Catholic  king  confents,  that  appeals  from  fentences 
given  in  caufes  relating  to  Britifh  fubjects,  may  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  council  of  war  at  Madrid,  and  no 
where  elfe. 

XVI.  If  this  treaty,  or  any  article  of  it,  be  violated  by  any 
minifter,  or  other  fubjeel,  of  her  Britannic  Majefty,  or  of 
his  Catholic  Majefty,  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  all  the  da- 
mage thereby  occasioned ;  and  if  he  be  in  public  office,  he 
(hall,  befidcs  making  fatisfadlion  to  the  perfon  injured,  as 
afcrefaid,  be  deprived  of  his  office. 

XVII.  The  fubjecls  of  Great-Britain,  having  brought  by 
fe\  from  fome  other  ports  of  Spain,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  foap, 
dried  grapes,  or  other  commodities,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
them,  on  producing  certificates  that  the  duties  were  paid  at 
the  place  whence  they  fet  fail,  to  lade  the  fame  on  board 
their  Ihips  lying  at  Cadiz,  or  there  to  remove  them  from  one 
(hip  to  another,  with  confent  of  the  intendants  of  the  ma- 
rine, and  in  prefence  of  them,  or  of  their  deputies,  if  they 
chufe  to  be  there,  to  prevent  any  fraud,  at  a  feafonable  time 
to  be  appointed  by  the  intendants  within  24  hours  ;  or  to 
carry  them  away  from  thence,  without  being  liable  to  pay 
the  duty  called  hondeaxe,  or  any  ether  duty  of  import  or 
export. 

This  treaty  fball  be  ratified  by  the  mod  ferene  queen  of 
Great-Britain  and  by  the  moft  ferene  Catholic  king,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  exchanged  at  Utrecht  within  two  months, 
or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 

We  having  feen  and  confidered  the  above-written  treaty,  have 
approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed  the  fame,  as  we  do  by 
thefe  prefents,  for  ourfelves,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  ap- 
prove, ratify,  and  confirm  it,  excepting  only  three  articles 
thereof,  viz.  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  which  are  to  be  obferved  and  underftood  in  the 
manner  and  form  following  : 

III.  '  Whereas  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace  it  is  agreed  and 
eftablifhed  as  a  bafis  and  foundation,  that  the  fubjecls  of 
Great-Britain,  in  what  regards  commerce,  fhall  enjoy  the 
fame  liberties  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  in  all  parts  of  the  king  of  Spain's  domi- 
nions ;  which  rule  is  what  is  alfo  to  ferve  for  a  bafis  and  foun- 
dation of  the  prefent  treaty  of  commerce,  and  is  to  be  under- 
did reciprocally  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain's  fubjecls 
trading  in  the  dominions  of  Great- Britain :  and  as  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  eftablifh  the  commerce  to  a  mutual 
benefit,  than  a  fixed,  clear,  and  eafy  rule  in  paying  the  du- 
ties, efpecially  on  a  moderate  footing,  and  proportionable  to 
the  value  of  the  merchandize,  in  order  to  p<event  the  frauds 
that  otherwife  would  be  praclifed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  re- 
venue of  either  crown,  which  has  been  often  experienced  in 
Spain,  where  the  eftablifhed  duties  by  the  antient  books  of 
rates  are  exceffive  ;  in  confideration  whereof  his  Catholic 
Majefty,  being  defirous  to  avoid  the  like  confequences,  and 
to  favour,  augment,  and  facilitate,  in  all  that  depends  upon 
him,  the  commerce,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  her  Britannic 
Majefty  defire?,  hath  confented  on  his  part  to  fupprefs  and 
make  void  the  different  duties  payable  upon  importation  and 
exportation,  contained  in  the  antient  books  of  rates,  as  alfo 
thofe  that  have  been  impofed  fince,  under  any  name  or  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  and  content  himfelf  with  one  only  duty  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  and  merchandize,  after  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  of  their  value  ;  and  the  like  duty  upon  all  goods 
and  merchandize,  which  fhall  be  exported  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, whether  the  value  be  made  by  weight,  meafure,  piece, 
or  ad  valorem.  And  the  fame  duty  fhail  be  collected  in  all 
the  ports  of  entry  in  Spain,  comprehending  thofe  of  Arra- 
gon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  excepting  out  of  this  general 
rule,  Bifcaya  and  Guipufcoa,  whofe  duties  of  importation 
and  exportation  are  to  remain  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  And  that  the  faid  10  per  cent,  being  once  paid, 
the  farmers  or  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfes  where  thefe  goods 
fhall  be  entered,  fhall  be  obliged  to  mark  the  fame  with  the 
proper  feals  and  marks  of  their  office,  and  alfo  give  the  re- 
quifite  difpatches;  by  virtue  of  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
goods  may  freely  tranfport  them  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Soain, 
where  they  pleafe,  without  being  liable  to  pay  any  other  du- 
ty, impofition,  or  charges,  to  the  ufe  or  benefit  of  his  Ca- 
tholic Majefty,  in  any  ports  or  parts  of  Spain  whatfoever,  in 
refpeel  of  tranfporting  the  faid  merchandize,  over  and  above 
what  they  have  paiJ  in  purfuance  of  this  new  arancel,  pro- 
vided in  default  of  which  they  fhall  be  efteemed  to  be  fraudu- 


lently tranfported.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  this  Is 
not  to  extend  to  the  alca\alos,  cientos,  and  millones,  in  re- 
lation to  which  provifion  is  made  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  ar- 
ticles of  this  treaty. 

And  forafrnuch  as  the  ambalTador  of  England  hath  reprefented 
that,   to  avoid  all  differences  and  difputTes  for  the  future,  it  is 
abiolutely  neceflary  to  eftablifh  a  certain  valuation  or  rate  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  merchandize,   by  which  the  faid  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  fhall  always  be  paid,  and  not  altered,  either  by 
means  of  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  price  of  the 
faid  merchandize,   which  may  hereafter  happen  in  the  com- 
merce, in  any  time,  or   in  any   part  of  the  kingdom  :   it  is 
agreed  by  their  Catholic  and  Britannic  Majefties  by  their  am- 
balTadors,  that  in  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  poiTible,  commifiaries, 
named  by  both  their  Majefties  in  due  form,  fhall  meet  at  Ma- 
drid or  in  Cadiz,  who,  without  lofs  of  time,  fhall  proceed  to 
the  forming  a  new  book  of  rates,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fix 
and  limit  what  fhall  be  paid  for  the  future  on  all  forts  of  mer- 
chandize, as  well  upon  importation  as  exportation  ;  and  fo  as 
that  all  the  different  duties  which  were  payable,  either  before 
or  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  or  fince,  under  whatfoever  name 
or  pretence,  or  colletled  in  different  cuftom-houfes  or  office-, 
(hall  be  comprehended  in   this  only  duty,  payable  in  one 
Sum,  whether  upon  importation  or  exportation,  in  all  the 
ports  of  Spain,  and  fhail  ex  end  to  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon,   Valencia,  and  principality  of  Catalonia,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, excepting  only  the  provinces  of  Guipufcoa  and 
Bifcaya,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.     And 
whereas  great  inftances  have  been  made  by  the  ambaffador  of 
Great-Britain,  that  directions  be  given   to  the  faid  commif- 
faries  that  they  take  care,  and  above  all  do  obftrve  as  a  fixed 
rule,  that   this  duty  be  laid  equally  and  generally  in  all  the 
ports  and  cuftom-houfes  of  Spain,  upon  the  importation  and 
exportation   of  all  goods  and  merchandize,  after  the  rate  of 
10  percent,  of  the  value,  which  fuch  goods  and  merchan- 
dize bear  in  the  courfe  of  trade  between  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz. and   port  St  Mary's,    to   which    the   ambaiTadors  of 
Spain  have  confented  ;   always  provided  that  the   goods   and 
commodities  which  fhall  be  imported  into   the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  by  the  ports  of  Bifcay  and  Guipufcoa,  r.~d  afterwards 
tranfported  into  the  other  provinces  depending  on  the  king- 
doms of  Caftille  and  Arragon,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay,  at  the 
firft  cuftom-houfe  of  entry  into  the  faid  kingdoms,  the  duties 
which  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  this  new  book  of  rates. 
V.  To  prevent  the  abufes  that  may  be  committed  in  collect- 
ing the  duties  cJled  alcavaios  and  cientos,  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty confents,  that  the  fubjecls  of  her  Britannic  Majefty  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  thefe  duties,  during  fuch  time  as  they 
think  fit  to  let  their  merchandize  remain  in  the  magazines  of 
the  cuftom-houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  when  they 
(hall  think  fit  to  take  out  the  faid  goods,  either  to  be  tranf- 
ported farther  into  the  country,  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  place, 
or  carried  to  their  own  houfes,  it  (hall  be  permitted  them  fo 
to  do,  upon  giving  bond  with  fufficient  fecurity  to  pay  the 
faid  duties  of  alcavaios  and  cientos  for  the  firft  fale,  in  two 
months  after  the  date  of  his  bond  ;  upon  which  he  (hall  have 
receipt  given  him  for  the  faid  duties,  and  the  goods  (hall  be 
marked  with  the  proper  mark  and  falof the  farmers  of  the  faid 
alcavaios  and  cientos  where  fuch  bond  and  fecurity  (hall  be 
given  for  the  firft  fale ;  after  which  the  faid  merchandize  may 
be  tranfported  and  fold  by  wholefale,  in  any  port  or  place  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Spain  in  Europe  ;  and  no  obftruclion 
or  hinderance  fhall  be  made  upon  account  of  the  faid  duties, 
nor  the  proprietors  liable  to  pay  a  fecond  time  in  refpeel:  of 
the  firft  fale,  provided  thofe  who  carry  the  faid  merchandizes 
produce  the  receipts  and  marks  of  the  farmer  or  proper  officer 
concerned  in  the  collect/on  of  thefe  duties,  or  making  fuffi- 
cient proof  of  their  not  being  fold  before.    But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  merchant  do  fell  his  goods  by  retale,  he  fhail  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  faid  duties  of  alcavaios  and  cientos  a  fecond 
time,   under   the   pains  eftablifhed    by   the  laws.     And    his 
Catholic  Majefty  declares,  that  if  any  officer  of  the  alcavaios 
and  cientos  fhall  exact  a  fecond  time  the  faid  duties  on  the 
fame  merchandize  when   the  faid  receipts  and  marks  have 
been  produced,  or  (hall  obftrucl  their  paffage  or  tranfporta- 
tion,  or  occafion  the  leaft  impediment,  fuch  officer  (hall   be 
fined  2000  crowns  to  the  benefit  of  his  Majefty 's  revenues : 
2nd  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfc  (hall  not  demand  or  take 
for  making  fuch  receipts  or  certificates  more  than   15  real 
vellon  [fee  the  article  Spain],  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  fettled 
in  the  new  book  of  rates. 

VIII.  His  Catholic  Majefty  confents,  that  the  duties  com- 
monly called  millones,  which  are  payable  upon  fifh  and  other 
forts  of  domeftic  provifions,  fhall  not  be  demanded  in  the  firft 
ports  or  cuftom-houfes  of  entry  in  Spain,  during  fuch  time 
as  the  proprietors  will  let  them  remain  in  the  warehoufes  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe.  But  in  cafe  the  owners  fhall  defire 
to  take  them  out,  either  to  fend  into  the  country,  fell  them 
in  the  place,  or  carry  them  to  their  own  houfes,  they  are  then 
to  give  bond,  with  good  fecurity  to  pay  the  (aid  duty  of  mil- 
lones, in  the  two  months  after  date  of  the  faid  bond,  upon 
which  the  neceffary  difpatches  are  to  be  given  them.  And 
the  faid  merchandize  (hall  be  marked  with  the  feals  or  marks 
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of  the  farmers  of  the  millones,  where  the  faid  duties  were  fe- 
cured  j  after  which  the  (aid  goods  may  be  tranfported  to,  and 
fold  in,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  confumed,  wichout 
paying  any  duties  of  millones.  His  Catholic  Majefty  alfo 
declares,  that  if  after  the  receipts  are  produced,  any  officer, 
belonging  to  the  farmers  of  the  millones,  fhould  exact  a  fe- 
cond  time  the  fame  duties  on  the  fame  goods,  or  fhould  op- 
pofe  their  paffage,  tranfport,  or  fale,  or  occafion  the  leaft  im- 
pediment, the  (aid  officer  mail  be  fined  2000  crowns  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Majefty's  revenues.' 

Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  Great-Britam, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c  To  all  and 
lingular  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Where- 
as the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  our  right  trufty  and 
well -beloved  counfellor,  John  bifhop  of  Briftol,  our  ambaf- 
fador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  dean  of  Windfor, 
and  regifter  of  our  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  did  on 
our  part,  together  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  mod  fe- 
rene  Catholic  king,  conclude  and  fign  at  Utrecht,  on  Decem^ 
17 13,  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  crowns  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  feparate  article  was 
concluded,  made  between  the  faid  plenipotentiaries,  who 
were  feverally  furnifhed  with  fufficient  authorities,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

Separate  ARTICLE. 
*  By  the  prefent  feparate  article,  which  fhall  be  altogether  of 
the  fame  validity,  as  if  it  was  inferted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  this  day  concluded  between  their  royal 
Majefties  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  and  fhall  for  that  end 
be  ratified  as  well  as  the  faid  treaty ;  his  Catholic  Majefty 
confents  that  it  fhall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  lawful  for  the 
Britifh  fubjects,  who  fhall  live  in  the  Canary  Iflands  for  the 
fake  of  their  trade,  to  nominate  fome  one  perfon  being  a  fub- 
ject  of  Spain,  who  fhall  execute  the  office  of  judge-confer- 
vator  there,  and  fhall  take  cognizance,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
of  all  caufes  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  Britifh  fubjects  ; 
and  his  royal  Majefty  promifes  that  he  will  grant  commiffions 
to  fucb  judge-confervator  fo  named,  together  with  the  fame 
authority  and  all  the  privileges  which  the  judges-confervators 
have  formerly  enjoyed  in  Andalufia.  And  if  the  Britifh  fub- 
jects lhall  defire  to  have  more  judges  of  that  fort  there,  or  to 
change  thole  that  are  appointed  every  three  years,  it  fhall  be 
allowed  and  granted  them.  His  Catholic  Majefty  confents 
likewife,  that  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  faid  judge- 
confervator,  fhall  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  coun- 
cil of  War  at  Madrid,  and  no  where  elfe. 
In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  ambaffadors  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiaries  of  her  facred  Majefty  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  of  his  facred  Catholic  Majefty,  have  figned  and 
fealed  thefe  prefents  at  Utrecht,  ^"^   in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1713. 

Joh.  Bristol.  (L.  S.) 
Due.  de  Ossuna.  (L.  S.) 
El  Marque  de  Monteleon.  (L.  S.) 
We  having  feen  and  confidered  this  feparate  article,  have  ap- 
proved, ratified,  and  confirmed,  as  we  do  by  thefe  prefents 
approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  fame,  promifing  and  en- 
(ja^inP  our  royal  word  that  we  will  faithfully  and  inviolably 
keep  all  and  fingular  the  things  therein  contained,  and  that 
we  will  not  fufter  any  thing  to  be  done  contrary  thereunto. 
For  the  greater  teftimony  and  validity  whereof,  we  have 
finned  this  inftrument  with  our  royal  hand,  and  caufed  our 
great  feal  of  Great-Britain  to  be  affixed  thereunto.  Given 
at  our  caftle  at  Windfor,  the  7th  day  of  February,  17-fJ, 
in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign. 

The  Measures  taken  by  our  fovereign  the  late  king 
George  I.  to  remedy  fome  of  the  defects  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  taken  notice  of  under  our  articles  Revenue 
and  Taxes. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
concluded  at  Madrid  the  14th  of  December,  1715. 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce, 
lately  concluded  at  Utrecht  the  13th  of  July,  and  the  9th  of 
December  17  13,  between  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  her  late 
Majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  of  glorious  memory, 
there  remained  ftill  fome  differences  about  trade  and  the  courfe 
thereof;  and  his  Catholic  Majefty  and  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  being  inclined  to  maintain  and  cultivate  a  firm  and 
inviolable  peace  and  friendfhip,  in  order  to  attend  to  this  good 
end,  they  have  bv  their  two  minifters  under  written,  mutually 
and  duly  qualified,   caufed  the  following  articles   to   be  con- 

d  and  figned. 
I.  The  Britifh  fubjects  fhal!  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  or 
other  duties,  for  goods  coming  in,  or  going  out  of  the  feve- 
ral  ports  of  his  Catholic  Majefty  than  thofe  they  paid  for 
the  fame  goods  in  king  Chatles  the  lid's  time,  fettled  by 
ichedulas  and  ordinances  of  the  faid  king,  or  his  predeceflbrs  : 
although  the  indulto,  commonly  called  pie  del  fardo,  be 
not  grounded  on  any  royal  ordinance,  neverthelefs  his  Catho- 
de Majefty  declares,  wills,  and  ordains,  that  it  be  obferved, 


now  and  hereafter,  asan  inviolable  law  ;  which  duties  fhall 
be  exacted  and  railed,  now  and  for  the  future,  with  the  fame 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubjects. 

II.  His  Majefty  confirms  the  treaty  made  by  the  Britifh  fub- 
jects, with  the  magiftrates  of  St  Andero  in  the  year  1700. 

III.  His  Catholic  Majefty  permits  the  faid  fubjects  to  gather 
fait  in  the  ifle  of  Tortugas,  they  having  enjoyed  this  liberty 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  without  interruption. 

IV.  The  faid  fubjects  fhall  pay  no  where  any  higher  or  other 
duties,  than  thofe  paid  by  the  fubjects  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty in  the  fame  places. 

V.  The  faid  fubjects  fhall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
franchifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities  whatfoever,  which 
they  enjoyed  before  the  laft  war,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  fche- 
dulas  or  ordinances,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  made  at  Madrid  in  1667  [fee  the  article 
Spain],  which  is  hereby  fully  confirmed  ;  and  the  faid  fub- 
jects fhall  be  ufed  in  Spain  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  moft 
favoured  nation,  and  confequently  all  nations  fhall  pay  the 
fame  duties  on  wool  and  other  merchandizes,  coming  in  and 
going  out  to  fea.  And  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes, 
exemptions,  and  immunities,  that  fhall  be  granted,  and  al- 
lowed to  the  faid  fubjedts,  the  like  fhall  be  granted,  obferved, 
and  permitted  to  the  fubjects  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
his  Majefty  the  king  of  Great-Britain. 

VI.  And,  as  innovations  may  have  been  made  in  trade,  his 
Catholic  Majefty  promifes  on  his  part  to  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  abolifh  them,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe  them 
to  be  avoided  :  in  like  manner  the  king  of  Gieit-Britain 
promifes  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to  abolifh  all  innova- 
tions on  his  part,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe  them  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided. 

VII.  The  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrecht,  the  o/h  of 
December,  17 13,  fhall  continue  in  force,  except  the  articles 
that  fhall  be  found  contrary  to  what  is  this  day  concluded  and 
figned,  which  are  hereby  abolifhed  and  rendered  of  no  force, 
and  efpecially  all  the  three  articles,  commonly  called  expla- 
natory. And  thefe  pref.nts  lhall  be  approved,  ratified,  and 
exchanged  on  each  fide,  within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  or 
fooner,  if  poffible.  In  witnefs  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  our 
full  powers,  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents  at  Madrid,  the 
14th  of  December,  in  the  year  17 15. 

M.  deBedmar.  (L.  S.)         George  Bubb.  (L.  S.) 

Treaty  of  Commerce  betwixt  Anne  queen  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Peter  king  of  Portugal,  concluded  at  Lifbon 
the  27th  of  December,   1703. 

Whereas  the  league  and  ftrict  friendfhip,  which  is  between 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  princefs  Anne  queen  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  Peter 
king  of  Portugal,  requires  that  the  commerce  of  both  the 
Britifh  and  the  Portugal  nations  fhould  be  promoted  as  much 
as  poffible  ;  and  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain, 
hath  fignified  to  his  facred  royal  Majefly  of  Portugal,  by  the 
moft  excellent  John  Methuen,  Efq;  member  of  the  Englifh 
parliament,  and  ambaffador  extraordinary  in  Portugal,  that 
it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  her,  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and 
the  reft  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Britain,  might  be 
admitted  into  Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  taken 
off:  that  this  matter  may  be  treated  and  tranfacled,  they  have 
given  their  full  powers  and  commands;  that  is  to  fay,  her 
facred  Majefly  ot  Great-Britain  to  the  abovefaid  moft  excel- 
lent John  Methuen,  and  his  facred  Majefty  of  Portugal  to 
the  moft  excellent  Don  Emanuel  Telles  Silvius,  marquis  of 
Alegrete,  &c.  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the  treafury,  and 
one  of  the  firft  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  counfellor 
of  ftate  to  his  facred  royal  Portugueze  Majefty  :  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  full  power  to  them  refpectively  granted,  having 
maturely  and  diligently  confidered  the  matter,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles. 

I.  His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  to  admit,  for  ever 
hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accuftomed 
'till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws,  neverthelefs  upon  this 
condition. 

II.  That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceftbrs, 
be  obliged  forever  hereafter  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth 
of  Portugal  into  Britain ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there 
lhall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  France,  any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe 
wines  by  the  name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other 
title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  fhall  be  imported 
into  Great- Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or  other  cafks,  than 
what  fhall  be  demanded  from  the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of 
French  wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  man- 
ner be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and  lawful 
for  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  woollen  manu- 
factures. 

III.  The 
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III.  The  moft.  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife 
and  take  upon  themlelves,  that  their  above-named  matters 
fhall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months 
the  ratification  fhall  be  exchanged. 

For  the  faith  and  teftimony  of  all  which  things,  I  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain  have 
confirmed  this  treaty,  by  the  fubfeription  of  my  hand,  and 
by  the  feal  of  my  coat  of  arms.  And  the  moft  excellent  lord 
the  plenipotentiary  of  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal, 
for  avoiding  the  controverfy  about  precedence  between  the 
two  crowns  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  hath  fubfcribcd  another 
inftrument  of  the  fame  tenor,  changing  only  what  ought  to 
be  changed  for  that  reafon. 

Given  at  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Decern.  1703. 

John  Methuen.  (L.  S.) 

A  Declaration  and  Engagement  concerning  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Britifh  merchants  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  made  at  Utrecht  the  8th  of  March,  N.  S. 

Whereas  by  feveral  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  formerly  made   between  the  kingdoms  of 
Great-Britain  and   Spain,  and  at  this  time  fubfifting,    but 
more  particularly  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid,  'fie  ifd 
of  May,  in  the  year  1667,  and  the  cedulas  annexed  thereunto, 
provifion  was  made  for  the  freedom,  fecutity,  and  perfect  eafe 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Britifh  fubjects  trading  in  the  king- 
doms and  provinces  of  Spain ;  the  obfervance  and  ufage  of 
■which  treaties  have  hitherto  been  received   in  the   kingdom 
of  Sicily,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  any  other  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  have  remained  there  in  full  force,  except  fome 
variations  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  time; 
for  the  rectifying  whereof,  according  to  the  rule  of  thofe 
treaties,  Great- Britain  has  juftly  infifted  hitherto. 
Wherefore,  on  occafion  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
to  his  roval  highnefs  the  duke  of  Savoy,  her  facred  Majefty 
of  Great  Britain,  being  watchful  to  preferve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  her  fubjects  trading  in  the  faid  kingdom,  and 
being  likewife  willing  to  preferve  to  the  Sicilians  the  privi- 
leges they  have  in  Great-Britain,  which  are  fo  very  dear  to 
the  moft  ferene  the  duke   of  Savoy,  hath   been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  give  inftructions  to  her  underwritten  minifters  ple- 
nipotentiaries, to  agree  with  the  minifters  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  royal  highnefs  of  Savoy,  about  making  declarations 
mutually  upon  this  fubjedt.     In  purfuance  thereof,  the  faid 
minifters  plenipotentiaries  of  his  royal  highnefs,  in  the  name 
of  their  moft  ferene  mafter,  do  moft  folemnly  declare  and 
promife,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  aforefaid  moft  ferene 
duke  in  Sicily,  as  likewife  of  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  the 
Britifh  merchants  are  henceforward  to  have,  and  fhall  effec- 
tually have,  ufe,  and  enjoy,  all  thofe  rights,  privileges,  li- 
berties, and  entire  fecurity,  as  to  their  perfons,  goods,  fhips, 
feamen,  trade,  and  navigation,  in  the  faid  kingdom  of  Sicily  ; 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  made  between  Great-Britain 
and  Spain,  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  enjoy  ; 
and,  to  that  end  that  ail  abufes  which  deviate  from   the  te- 
nor of  the  faid  treaties  fhall   be  forthwith  removed,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  acquired  to  the  Britifh  fubjects,  by  virtue 
of  the  aforefaid  treaties,  fhall  not  on  any  occafion,  or  under 
any  pretence,  ever  be  violated  or  lelTened.     And  if  hitherto 
any  more  favourable  privileges  have  been  granted,  or  fhall 
hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  merchants  of  any  other  foreign 
nation  any  way  relating  to  the  perfons  of  the  traders,  their 
fhips,  goods,  duties,  or  the  bufinefs  of  merchandizing,  the 
Britifh  merchants  fhall  likewife  in  all  refpects,  and  in  the 
fulleft  manner  enjoy  the  fame. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  minifters  plenipotentiaries  of  Great- 
Britain  do,  in  the  manner  of  her  Majefty,  confirm  that  the 
Sicilians  fhall  hereafter  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  liber- 
ties, which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have  en- 
joyed, as  fubjects  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  the  afore- 
faid treaty  of  the  year  1667. 

In  witnefs  and  confirmation  whereof,  &c. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation, 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ruffia,  concluded  at  St  Peterf- 
burgh,  December  2,   1734. 

I.  The  peace,  friendfhip,  and  good  correfpondence,  which 
happily  fubfift  between  their  Ruffian  and  Britannic  Majefties, 
fhall  be  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  by  this  treaty,  fo  as  from 
henceforward  there  fhall  be  between  the  crown  of  all  the 
Ruffias  on  one  fide,  and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  as  likewife  between  the  ftates,  countries,  realms,  do- 
minions, and  territories,  which  are  under  their  obedience,  a 
true,  firm,  and  perfect  peace,  friendfhip,  and  good  under- 
Handing,  which  fhall  endure  and  be  inviolably  maintained 
for  ever,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and  on  all  frefh  waters  ; 
and  the  people,  fubjects,  and  inhabitants  on  both  fides,  of 
whatfoever  condition  or  degree,  fhall  behave  with  entire 
good-wiil  towards  each  other,  and  give  each  other  all  poffible 
aid  and  affiftance,  without  doing  or  offering  the  leaft  wrong 
or  damage  whatfoever. 
VOL.  II. 


II.  There  fhall  he  an  entire  freedom  of  navigation  and  con, 
nurce  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  in  Europe,   wbeie  navigation  and  commeice  are   at 
this  time  permitted,  or  fhall  he  permitted  hereafter,  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation. 

III.  The  fuhj.cts  of  both  contracting  parties  may  enter  at  all 
times  into  all  the  ports  or  towns  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,   with   their  fhips,  veflels,   or   carriages,  into  which 
the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation  are  permitted    to  enter,   to 
trade  or  abide  there  ;   and  the  mariners,   pafi'engers,  and  vef- 
fels,  whether  Ruffian  or  Englifh,  even  though  there  be  any 
fubjects  of  any  other  firange  nation  among   the  crew,  fhail 
be  received  and  treated  in  like  manner  as  the  moft  favoured 
nation  ;  and  the  mariners  and  pafTengers  fhall  not  be  forced 
to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
which  may  have  occafion  for  their  fervice.     And  the  fubjects 
of  both  contracting  parties  may  buy  all  kind  of  neceflaries 
which  they  fhall  ftand  in  need  of,  at  the  current  price ;  and 
repair  and  refit  their  fhips,  veffels,  or  carriages,  and  furnifh 
themfelvcs'with  all  manner  of  provifions  for  their  fubfiftance 
and  voyage,  abide  and  depart  at  their  pleafure,  without  mo- 
leflauon  or  impediment,  provided   they   conform  themfeives 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  refpective  ftates  of  the  faid 
contracting  powers,   where  they  fhall  fo  arrive  or  continue. 
IV.  The  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  may  bring  by  fea  or  by- 
land,  into  all  or  any  of  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  wherein, 
the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation  are  permitted  to  trade,  all 
forts  of  goods  and  merchandizes,  whereof  the  importation 
and  traffic  are  not  prohibited  j  and  in  like  manner  the  fub- 
jects of  Ruffia  may  bring  into  all  or  any  of  the  dominions  of 
Great-Britain,  wherein  the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation  are 
allowed  to  traffic,  all  forts  of  merchandizes  of  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  whereof  the 
importation  and  traffic  are*  not  prohibited,  and  likewife  all 
merchandizes  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Afia,  provided 
that  it  is  riot  actually  prohibited  by  any  law  now  in  force  in 
Great -Britain  ;  and  they  may  buy,  and    export   out  of  the 
dominions  of  Great-Britain,  all  manner  of  goods   and   mer- 
chandizes, which  the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation  may  buy 
therein  and  export  from  thence,  and   particularly  gold   and 
iilver,  wrought  or  unwrought,  excepting  the  filver  coined 
money  of  Great-Britain. 

V.  The  fubjects'  of  Great-  Britain,  if  they  happen  not  to  have 
rixdollars  to  pay  therewith  the  cuftom,  and  other  duties  pay- 
able on  the  goods  they  enter,  may  pay  in  current  money, 
at  the  rate  of  125  copyks  for  one  rixdollar. 

VI.  Englifh  fhips  that  come  to  load  or  unload  merchandizes 
belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  ufed  with 
all  kindnefs  and  difpatch,  according  to  the  regulations,  with- 
out being  detained  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  on  pain  of 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  regulations  :  and  fhould  the 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain  enter  into  any  contract  with  any 
chancery,  or  college,  for  the  delivery  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes, on  their  giving  notice  that  the  fame  are  ready  to 
be  delivered,  they  fhall  be  received,  agreeable  to  the  time 
appointed  in  the  contract,  after  which,  the  account  fhall  be 
adjuffed  and  fettled,  in  fiich  a  time  as  it  was  agreed  upon  in 
the  contract  between  the  chancery,  or  college,  and  the 
Eriglifh  merchants. 

VII.  It  is  ftipulated,  that  in  any  town  or  place  of  Ruffia, 
where-  any  other  nations  are  admitted,  the  fubjects  of  Great- 
Britain  may  pay  for  goods  bought  the  fame  currency  as  has 
been  received  for  goods  fold,  unlefs  there  be  any  particular 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

VIII.  It  is  ftipulated,  that  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  may 
bring  to  Ruffia  all  forts  of  goods  or  merchandizes,  and  cany 
them  through  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  the  fhorteft  or  moft 
convenient  way,  to  Perfia,  paying  3  per  cent,  in  rixdollars., 
ad  valorem,  for  duties  and  tranfit  of  the  faid  goods,  and  no 
more,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Englifh  merchants  fhall  be  obliged  to  agree  with  the  Ruffian 
fubjects  for  the  carriage  charges,  either  by  water  or  by  land, 
making  them  a  reafonable  allowance  for  the  fame  ;  and  the 
moft  ftrict  orders  fhall  be  given,  that  the  Englifh  merchants 
may  meet  with  all  difpatch  and  eafe  upon  the  road.  They 
likewife  may  bring  from  Perfia  any  goods  or  merchandizes, 
and  carry  them  through  Ruffia  with  the  fame  liberty  and  eafe, 
paying  only  3  per  cent,  in  rixdollars,  ad  valorem,  for  duties 
and  tranfit,  reckoning  the  rixdollars  as  ufual  in  the  Ruffian 
cuftoms.  And  in  order  to  prevent  all  frauds  of  Englifh  fub- 
jects, and  all  vexation  and  delay  of  Ruffian  officers,  Englifh 
merchants  fhall  declare  the  goods  defigned  to  be  carried  through 
Ruffia,  either  to  or  from  Perfia,  at  the  firft  Ruffian  place 
they  arrive,  which  fhall  be  received  and  admitted  on  the  bill 
of  lading,  policy,  or  regifter,  according  to  the  value  declared, 
on  which  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  fhall  be  pjid,  without  open- 
ing or  unpacking  the  merchandizes,  any  more  than  is  ablo- 
lutely  necefiary  to  fatisfy  the  Ruffian  officer  that  the  merchan- 
dizes fpecified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  policy,  or  regifter,  and 
no  other,  or  others,  are  contained  in  the  bale  in  which  the 
merchandizes  are  packed.  But  in  cafe  the  Ruffian  officer 
have  any  grounds  to  fufpect  that  the  goods  are  not  declared 
to  their  right  value,  within  20  per  cent,  then  the  Ruffian  of- 
ficer, paying  to  the  merchant  the  value  declared^  and  20  per 
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cent',  over  and  above  it,  without  any  deduction,  may  take 
the  goods  and  difpofe  thereof.  After  the  Ruffian  officer's 
infpection,  which  is  to  be  done  without  vexation  or  detriment 
to  the  goods  or  package,  hefhall  fix  leaden  feals  to  the  packs, 
or  bales,  that  contain  the  goods,  number  and  mark  them, 
and  deliver  to  the  merchant  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of 
the  duties ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  certificate,  leaden  feal, 
mark,  and  number,  they  (hall  have  a  free  paffage  through 
Ruffia,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  Perfia,  without  any 
obftacle  or  moleftation  :  but  fhouid  the  merchants  not  carry 
any  or  all  the  bales  through  Ruffia,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion, or  fhouid  the  feals  be  taken  off,  and  any  goods  taken 
out  in  Ruffia,  if  there  is  any  reafon  to  fufpect  fuch  a  conduit, 
in  oppofition  to  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of  this  article, 
fuch  merchant  fhall  be  fined,  and  pay  the  whole  value  de- 
clared of  the  pack,  or  bale,  that  fhall  be  wanting,  or  to 
which  the  feal  fhouid  not  be  found. 

IX.  It  fhall  be  permitted  to  the  fubjefls  of  both  contracting 
parties  reciprocally,  in  all  accuftomed  places  of  export,  to 
load  on  board  their  own  fhips,  vefYels,  or  carriages,  or  any 
other,  all  merchandizes  bought  by  them,  excepting  only  fuch 
as  are  prohibited  to  be  exported,  and  freely  to  ftnd  or  carry 
away  the  fame,  provided  they  have  paid  the  duties,  and  fuch 
fhips,  veflels,  or  carriages,  have  been  cleared  according 
to  law. 

X.  The  fubjects  of  either  party  fhall  pay  no  more  cuftom  or 
duties,  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  than  what 
the  fubjects  of  any  other  nation  pay  for  the  fame  goods.  And 
in  order  to  prevent  any  frauds  in  the  duties  on  either  fide,  the 
merchandizes  which  fhall  be  found  to  have  been  fmuggled  in 
without  paying  the  duties,  fhall  be  confiscated,  and  no  other 
punifbment  inflicted  on  the  merchant  of  either  fide. 

XI.  The  fubjects  of  either  party  may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  or 
travel,  in  all  countries  which  miw  are,  or  hereafter  fhall  be 
at  enmity  with  the  other  of  the  faid  parties,  places  actually 
blocked  up  or  befieged  only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not 
carry  any  warlike  tiores  or  ammunition  to  theenemv:  as  for 
all  other  effects,  their  fhips,  paflengers  and  goods  fhall  be  free 
and  unmolefted. 

XII.  Cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  piftols,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  bullets,  balls,  fuzees,  flints,  matches,  powder,  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,  cuirafles,  pikes,  fwords,  belts,  pouches, 
cartouche-boxes,  faddles  and  bridles,  in  any  quantity  be- 
yond what  may  be  neceflary  for  the  fhip's  provifion,  and  may 
properly  appertain  to,  and  be  judged  neceflary  for,  every 
man  of  the  fhip's  crew,  or  for  each  paffenger,  fhall  be  deem- 
ed ammunition  of  war  ;  and  if  any  fuch  be  there  found,  they 
may  feize  and  confifcate  the  fame  according  to  law:  but  nei- 
ther the  veflels,  pafiengers,  or  the  reft  of  the  goods,  fhall 
be  detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing  their 
voyage. 

XIII.  In  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  contracting  parties, 
(which  God  forbid)  effects  or  veflels  of  the  fubjecls  of  either 
party  fhall  not  be  detained  or  cenfifcated,  but  there  fhall  be 
the  (pace  of  one  year  at  leaft  allowed  them,  wherein  they  may 
fell,  difpofe,  carry  off,  or  ftnd  away  their  effects,  and  trans- 
port their  perfons. 

XIV.  The  merchants,  mariners,  veflels,  or  effects  of  either 
party,  fhall  not  be  arretted  or  forced  into  fervice,  without 
their  own  confent,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever;  and  if 
any  fervant,  or  mariner,  deferts  his  fervice  or  veflel,  hefhall 
be  delivered  up:  but  nothing  contained  in  this  article  is  to 
be  fo  underftood,  as  to  tend  to  the  hinderance  or  obftruclion 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice  on  either  fide. 

XV.  In  cafe  of  wreck  on  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  all  forts  of  afliflance  fhall  be  given  the 
unfortunate  ;  no  violence  fhall  be  done  them,  nor  fhall  their 
effects,  faved  either  by  themfelves  or  others,  or  drove  afhore, 
be  hidden  or  detained  from  them  ;  neither  fhall  they  be  hurt, 
under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  but  they  fhall  be  preferved  for 
them,  and  they  fhall  pay  what  is  reafonable,  for  the  afliflance 
given  to  their  perfons,  fhips,  or  effects. 

XVI.  Englifh  merchants  may  buy,  build,  or  rent  houfes, 
and  fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  either  at  St  Peterfburgh,  Mofcow, 
in  the  German  Slabod,  Afttacan,  and  Archangel;  and  in 
thofe  places  their  houfes  fhall  be  exmpted  from  lodging  fol- 
diers  ;  in  all  other  places  they  may  likewife  buy,  fell,  or  rent 
houfes,  but  there  they  fhall  be  fubject  to  quartering  foldiers, 
equally  as  other  inhabitants.  Ruffian  merchants  may  alfo 
build,  buy,  or  rent  houfes  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  provided  they  qualify  themfelves  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  fubjecls  of  any~other 
the  moft  favoured  nations  are  obliged  to  do,  and  they  fhall  be 
free  of  lodging  foldiers,  and  have  a  freeexercifeof  the  Greek 
religion,  either  in  their  houfes,  or  any  place  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

XVII.  Paflports  fhall  be  given  to  all  Englifh  fubjecls  that 
might  have  a  mind  to  retire  from  Ruffia,  two  months  after 
having  given  notice  thereof,  without  obliging  them  to  give 
any  fecurity,  if  in  that  time  there  appear  no  juft  caufe  to  de- 
tain them,  without  obliging  them  to  apply  for  their  paflports 
any  where  elfe  than  to  the  college  of  commerce,  or  any  other 
that  may  hereafter  be  fubftituted  for  the  fame.  The  fame 
care  and  difpatch  to  depart,  the  Ruffian  fubjects  fhall  have  in 


the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  according  to  what  is  cufto- 
mary  in  that  country  on  fuch  occafions. 

XVIII.  Englifh  merchants  that  take  into  their  fervice,  or 
hire  any  fervants  in  Ruifia,  with  fuch  paflports  as  the  court 
of  juftice  thinks  proper  to  regifter,  fhall  afterwards  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  fame  to  the  mailers  of  thofe  fervants, 
any  more  than  what  the  Englifh  merchants  and  the  fervants 
agreed  between  them  ;  but  the  Englifh  merchants  fhall  not 
keep  the  fervants  longer  than  the  time  allowed  them  by  the 
paflports  of  their  matters,  and  without  poker  mefnoys  no  fer- 
vant fhall  be  taken  into  fervice,  or  hired  :  and  if  the  mer- 
chants take  a  fecurity  for  the  honefty  of  the  fervant,  and  it 
happen  that  the  fervant  do  not  behave  well,  and  cheat  fome 
body,  the  merchant  fhall  not  anfwer  for  it,  but  the  fecurity. 
Ruffian  merchants  fhall  have  the  fame  reciprocal  fecurity  and 
juftice  in  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  for  the  fervants 
they  may  there  hire,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

XIX.  All  affairs  of  Englifh  merchants  in  Ruffia  fhall  be  un- 
der the  cognizance  only  of  the  college  of  commerce,  or  any 
other  court  that  may  be  appointed  hereafter,  in  lieu  of  this 
college,  to  take  cognizance  of  foreign  merchants  affairs,  and 
no  other.  Ruffian  merchants  in  the  dominion  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  that  king- 
dom, as  all  other  foreigners  are,  and  fhall  be  treated  as  the 
moft  favoured  nation 

XX.  Englifh  merchants  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  produce  their 
books  or  papers  to  any  body  whatfoever,  unlefs  to  bear  wit- 
nefs  in  courts  of  juftice  ;  nor  fhall  their  books  or  papers  be 
taken  away  and  detained  from  them,  neither  fhall  their  efiedls 
be  diftrained  or  fold,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except 
in  cafe  of  a  bankruptcy,  and  then  only  by  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  commerce,  or  any  other  court  that  may  be  hereafter 
appointed,  in  lieu  of  that  college,  to  take  care  of  the  affairs 
of  foreign  merchants ;  and  Ruffian  merchants  in  Great-Bri- 
tain fhall  be  protected  by  the  laws,  as  the  preceding  article 
d  i  nets. 

XXI.  In  cafe  of  a  law  fuit,  four  reputable  perfons  among  the 
foreign  merchants  fhall  be  named  by  the  college  of  commerce, 
to  inflect  into  the  books  and  papers  of  the  plaintiff",  if  the 
cafe  require  it,  and  their  report  to  the  college  of  commerce 
fhall  be  a  fufficient  evidence. 

XXII.  The  cuftom  houfe  fhall  take  care  to  examine  the 
Ruffian  merchants  fervants,  when  they  fign  bargains,  whether 
they  have  orders  or  powers  of  their  matters  for  fo  doing  :  if 
not,  they  fhall  not  be  trufted.  The  fame  fhall  be  obferved 
in  regard  to  the  Englifh  merchants  fervants,  and  the  bargains 
fhall  be  for  the  matters  account,  who,  if  they  have  given 
orders  or  powers  to  their  fervants,  fhall  then  be  anfwerable  as 
if  they  had  made  the  bargain  themfelves.  All  Ruffian  fer- 
vants employed  in  Ihops  fhall  alfo  be  regiftered,  and  their 
tranfactions. 

XXIII.  If  any  Ruffian  merchants  indebted  to  Enelifh  mer- 
chants, quit  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  retire  into  the 
country,  and  it  happen  that  during  their  abfence,  petitions  be 
brought  againft  them,  proving  the  debt,  then  the  college  of 
commerce  fliall  fummon  them  thrice,  allowing  a  fufficient 
time  for  their  appearance  before  the  college  ;  but  fhouid  they 
not  appear,  the  college  fhall  condemn  them,  and  fend  an  ex- 
prefs,  at  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff",  to  the  governors,  with 
orders  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution,  obliging  the  debtor 
to  pay  his  debt. 

XXIV.  The  Ruffian  merchants  that  come  with  their  goods 
fhall  enter  them  as  foon  as  poffible  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and, 
when  fold,  fhall  write  down  the  quantity,  weight  and  mea- 
fure,  as  the  regulations  direct. 

XXV.  The  bracks  fhall  be  equitably  eftablifhed,  and  fet  in 
good  order  ;  the  brackers  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  quality" 
of  the  goods,  and  falfe  package,  and  fubject  to  pay  the  lofles, 
on  proof  being  brought  againft  them. 

XXVI.  Regulations  fhall  be  eftablifhed  for  removing  abufes 
which  there  may  be  in  the  package  of  hides  and  threads ;  in 
the  interim,  if  any  difpute  arife  between  buyer  and  feller,  in 
regard  to  the  tare  of  any  goods,  the  cuftom-houfe  fhali  de- 
cide it,  according  to  reafon  and  equity. 

XXVII.  For  a  greater  convenience  and  encouragement  of  the 
trade  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  agreed  that  the  following  Eng- 
lifh woollen  goods  fhall  hereafter  pay  fio  more  duty  than  what 
is  fet  down  in  this  article,  viz.  Englifh  cloth  for  foldiers  fhall 
pay  no  more  than  two  copyks,  in  rixdoilars,  for  each  archine; 
the  coarfe  cloth  of  the  county  of  York,  known  in  the  Ruffian 
tariff*  by  the  name  of  koflrogi,  fliall  pay  no  more  than  two 
copyks,  in  rixdoilars,  for  each  archine;  broad  flannels  only 
one  copyk,  in  rixdoilars,  for  each  archine;  and  narrow  flan- 
nels, but  three  quarters  of  a  copyk,  in  rixdoilars,  for  each 
archine. 

XXVIII.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  the  fubjects  of  both 
parties  fhall  be  refpected  and  treated,  in  their  refpeclive  do- 
minions, in  like  manner  as  the  moft  favoured  nation;  and 
the  fubjects  of  Ruffia  which  fhall  come  into  England,  in  or- 
der to  learn  arts  and  commerce  there,  fhall  be  protected,  fa- 
voured, and  inftructcd:  likewife,  if  any  Ruffian  veflels  fhall 
be  met  with  out  at  fea  by  any  Englifh  veflels,  they  fhall  in 
no  wife  be  hindered  or  moletted  by  them,  provided  they  com- 
port 
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port  themfelves  in  the  Britifli  Seas  in  the  accuftomed  manner ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  {hall  be  favoured  by  them,  and 
that  in  the  very  ports  or  havens  belonging  to  the  dominions 
of  Great-Britain. 

XXIX.  Peace,  amity,  and  good  understanding,  fhall  con- 
tinue for  ever  between  the  contracting  parties ;  and  as  it  is 
ufual  to  limit  treaties  of  commerce  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time, 
it  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  this  fhall  con- 
tinue for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  figning  this  prefent  treatv  :  and  that  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Taid  term,  they  fhall  come  to  a  further  mutual 
agreement  for  renewing  and  prolonging  the  fame. 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  the  moft  high 
and  renowned  prince  George  II,  &c.  and  the  moft  high 
and  glorious,  mighty,  and  right  noble  prince,  Muley  Ham- 
met  Dahebby,  Ben  Muley  Ifmael,  Ben  Muley  Zeridh,  Ben 
Muley  Aly,  king  and  emperor  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  &c.  January  14,   1728. 

I.  That  all  Moors  or  Jews  fubjedf.  to  the  emperor  of  Moroc- 
co (hall  be  allowed  a  free  traffic,  viz.  to  buy  or  fell  for  30 
days  in  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  or  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  not 
to  refide  in  either  place,  but  to  depart  with  their  effects,  with- 
out let  or  moleftation,  to  any  part  of  the  faid  emperor  ot 
Morocco's  dominions. 

II.  That  the  king  of  Great-Britain's  fubjedts  refiding  in  Bar 
bary  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  cadi,  or  juftice 
of  the  country  ;  but  only  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  confuls,  are  to  take  cognizance  of,  and 
adjuft  the  differences  they  may  have  with  the  natives  of  the 
country. 

III.  That  the  menial  fervants  of  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fub- 
jedt?,  though  natives  of  the  country,  either  Moors  or  Jews, 
be  exempt  from  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

IV.  That  all  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fubjecl:?,  as  well  paflen- 
gers  as  others,  taken  by  any  of  the  emperor  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco's cruizers,  on  board  any  foreign  fhip  or  veffel  what- 
ever, fhall  immediately  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  fent  to  the  city 
of  Gibraltar. 

V.  That  there  be  permiffion  for  buying  provifions,  and  all 
other  necefTaries,  for  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fleet,  or  city 
of  Gibraltar,  at  any  of  the  emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco's 
fea-ports,  at  the  market  prices,  and  the  fame  to  be  fhipped 
off  without  paying  cuftom,  as  has  been  extorted  lately,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  of  peace  fubfifting. 

VI.  All  the  other  articles,  being  fifteen  in  number,  con- 
cluded, agreed,  and  adjufted,  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Steward,  Efq;  on  the  behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and 
by  his  excellency  bafhaw  Harriet  Ben  Aly,  Ben  Abdalla,  and 
his  imperial  Majefty's  treafurer,  Mr  Mofes  Ben  Hatter,  a 
Jew,  on  behalf  of  the  faid  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall 
ifand  good,  and  be  of  the  fame  force,  as  in  the  reign  of  the 
moft  high  and  renowned  prince  George  I,  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  high  and  glori- 
ous, mighty  and  right  noble  prince,  Alburnazer  Muley  If- 
mael, late  emperor  of  Morocco.  And  it  is  farther  agreed, 
That  all  the  articles  aforementioned,  as  well  the  fifteen,  as 
thefe  additional  ones,  fhall,  in  twenty  days  after  the  date 
hereof,  be  publifhed  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  affixed  on 
the  gates  of  all  the  fea-port  towns  in  his  imperil  Majefty's 
dominions.  Signed  and  dated  at  the  court  of  Mequinez. 
January  14,   17IJ. 

A  Treaty  of  Peace   and  Friendship   between  the 
kinf   of  Great-Britain  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  in 

George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  Sec.   duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Lunenburg,  arch-trea- 
furer,  and  prince  elector  of  the  Holy   Roman  Empire,  &c. 
to  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting :  Where- 
as a  treaty  for  eftablifhing  peace  and  friendfhip  was  conclud- 
ed and  figned  on  the  15th  of  December,   1734,  and  copied 
the  15th  of  Rabbei  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1164,  which  is, 
in  Englifh  ftile,  the  ijthday  of  January,   1750,  O.  S.  and 
the  additional  articles  of  peace  and   commerce,  concluded 
and  figned  at  the  court  of  Fez,  on  the  1  ft  of  February,  1751, 
N.  S.  between  us  and  the  high,  glorious,  potent,    and  noble 
prince,  Mulay  Abedela,  Ben    Mulay   Ifmael,  Ben    Mulay 
Seriph,  -Ben  Mulay  Aly,  kins;  and  emperor  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez,  Morocco,  &c.    by    William    Petticrew,  Efq;  our 
conful-general,  on  our  part,  and  by  the  alcaide  Habed  Lohah 
Ben  Harned  Limury,  firft  minifter,  on  the  behalf,  and    by 
order  of,  the  faid  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  in  the  words 
and  form  following  : 


The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the 
Second,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and  Mulay  Abedela, 
Ben  Ifmael,  king  and  emperor  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Mo- 
rocco, &c. 

I.  For  eftablifhing  peace  and  friendfhip,  it  is  agreed  and 
concluded  for  firm  and  valid,  both  by  land  and  fea,  in  all  the 
dominions   of   both  powers,    that   the   Englifh  in   general 


mail  and  may,  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  enjoy  an3 
continue  in  peace  and  friendfhip  with  the  emperor  and  his 
fubjedts,  and  be  well  uied  and  refpecled  by  the  emperor's 
fubjedts,  agreeable  to  the  order  and  commands  of  the 
emperor. 

I!.  That  fuch  number  or  quantity  of  paflports  as  may  be 
neceffary,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  emperor,  indented  in  fuch 
manner  as  fhall  tally  with  the  paflports  that  fhall  be  received 
by  the  Englifh  merchants  in  England  j  and  if  an  Englifh 
man  of  war  meets  with  any  merchant  fhips  belonging  to 
the  emperor,  fuch  merchant  fhips  fhall  be  obliged  to  pro- 
duce and  fhew  their  paflports,  given  to  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifh conful. 

III.  If  any  difpute fhall  happen  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
emperor's  fubjedts,  the  fame  not  to  be  determined  by  a  judge, 
but  ended  and  adjufted  by  the  Englifh  conful  and  the  coyed, 
that  is,  the  mayor  of  the  town  where  fuch  difpute  fhall 
happen. 

IV.  That  none  of  the  emperor's  fubjedts  fhall,  at  any  time, 
forcibly  enter  the  houfes  of  the  Englifh,  or  any  place  be- 
longing to  them,  or  take  and  carry  away  any  of  their  ' 
goods  and  effects,  unlefs  they  have  leave  and  authority  from 
the  emperor  fo  to  do  :  that  if  any  of  the  emperor's  fubjedts 
fhall  hire  any  Englifh  fhip  to  carry  and  convey  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions  to  another,  and  fhall 
happen  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  any  other  occalion,  to 
touch  at  any  place  or  places  in  the  voyage,  fuch  fhip  or 
fhips  fnall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  fhtlter  or 
afli'tance  they  may  receive  ;  and  that  no  Englifh  whatever, 
or  any  of  their  fervants  (though  not  Englifh)  fhall  be  liable 
to  pay  the  tax  impofed  upon  the  emperor's  fubjedts,  cailed 
the  poll-tax. 

V.  That  the  fifteen  articles  of  peace  made  and  concluded 
between  king  George  the  Firft  and  Mulay  Ifmael,  are  hereby 
agreed  to  and  confirmed,  with  his  Majefty  king  George  the 
Second,  as  good  and  valid,  and  fhall  be  faithfully  kept  and 
obferved,  together  with  the  aforefaid  four  articles. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the  Se- 
cond, king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and  Mulay  Abedela  Ben 
Ifmael,  king  and  emperor  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Mo- 
rocco, &c. 

I.  That  if  any  Englifh  fhall  happen  to  be  on  board  any  (hip, 
or  fhips,  enemies  to  the  emperor,  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
emperor's  fhips,  fuch  Englifh  fhall  be  well  treated,  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  conful,  and  have  liberty  to  go 
where  they  pleafe:  this  article  to  continue  in  force  for  fix: 
months  from  the  conclufion  of  this  peace  ;  in  which  time,  it 
is  required  that  notice  fhall  be  given  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  to  all  the  Englifn  fubjedts,  not  to  embark  on  board 
any  of  the  emperor's  enemies  fhips ;  for  after  that  time,  it 
the  Englifh  fhall  fo  embark,  the  blame  rnufi  be  their  own, 
as  no  regard  will  be  had  to  them  more  than  the  emperor's 
enemies. 

II.  If  any  of  the  emperor's  fubjedts  fhall  be  made  flaves,  and 
efc-ipe  to  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  or  to  Gibraltar,  Port  Ma- 
hon,  or  any  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  that  they  fnall  be 
protected,  and  with  ail  convenient  fpeed  fent  to  their  re- 
fpective  homes.  The  like  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  Eng- 
lifh who  fhall  be  flaves,  and  efcape  to  any  part  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions. 

III.  If  any  Englifh  fhall  contract  any  thing  to  be  paid  to  the 
emperor's  fubjedts,  notes  fhall  be  given  for  the  fame  j  and 
in  Tike  manner  the  fame  to  be  obferved  by  the  emperor's  fub- 
jedts in  the  Englifh  dominions ;  and  if  it  fhall  happen  that 
fuch  fubjedts  of  either  power  cannot  write,  to  get  fomeperfon 
to  write  fuch  notes  for  them. 

IV.  That  no  excufe  be  made,  or  ignorance  of  this  peace  pre- 
tended, the  fame  fhall  be  publifhed-  and  declared  to  all  the 
fubjedts  of  both  powers,  both  what  is  now  agreed  on,  and 
the  articles  concluded  with  king  George  the  Firft;  which 
declaration  fhall  be  figned  by  each  power,  and  by  them  kept, 
to  prevent  difputes.  This  treaty  was  concluded  the  15th  of 
December,  1734,  and  copied  the  15th  of  Rabbei  the  Firft, 
in  the  year  1164,  which  is,  in  Englifh.  ftile,  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1750. 

Additional  Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  be- 
tween the  moft  high,  illuftrious,  and  moft  renowned  prince, 
George  the  Second,  &c.  and  the  high,  glorious,  mighty, 
and  moft  noble  prince,  Mulay  Abedela,  Ben  Mulay  Ilmael, 
Ben  Mulay  Seriph,  Ben  Mulay  Aly,  king  and  emperor  of 
the  kmgdoms  of  Fez,  Morocco,   Taffilete,   Sus,  Sec. 

.  I.  It  is  agreed  on  and  concluded,  That  from  henceforward 
there  fhall  be,  between  his  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  prince 
and  eledtorof  Hanover,  &c  and  the  king  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  a  general,  true,  and  perfect 
peace  for  ever,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  frefh  waters  j 
and  alfo  between  the  lands,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  ter- 
ritories belonging  to,  or  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty  in  Germany,  and  thofe  appertaining  to  the  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco  ;  and  their  fubjedts,  people,  or  inhabitants 
refpectively,  of  what  condition,  degree,  or  quality  foever, 
from  henceforth  reciprocally  fhall  owe  the  other  all  friend- 
fhip; 
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fhip;  and  that  all  (hips,  vcffels,  paiTengers  with  their  effects, 
trafficking  voluntary,  or  compelled  by  enemies,  difafters  of 
the  feas,  or  any  accident  whatfoever,  to  the  coaftsof  the  em- 
peror of  Fez  and  Morocco's  dominions,  being  his  Britannic 
Majefty's  fubjects  in  Germany,  fhall  from  henceforth  be  treated 
according  to  the  faid  regulations,  as  fpecified  by  the  treaties  of 
peace  now  fubfifting  between  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  the 
king  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

II.  It  is  agreed  that  all  fhips  and  veflels  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefly  in  Germany,  fhall  carry  a  proper  paf*,  and 
that  a  copy  of  fuch  pafs,  with  the  heads  of  the  faid  pafTes, 
fhall  be  fent  to  his  Britannic  Majefty's  conful  refiding  in  Bar- 
bary,  to  the  end  that  he  may  deliver  the  fame  to  the  com- 
manders, or  captains,  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  fhips 
of  war,  or  cruizers,  to  the  end  that  due  regard  may  be  had 
to  this  peace,  and  that  no  commander  or  captain  may  offend 
through  ignorance;  and  all  commanders  or  captains  of  fhips 
or  veflels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fubjects  in  Ger- 
many, meeting  with  any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Fez  or  Morocco,  or  his  fubjects,  if  the  commander  of 
fuch  fhip  or  veffe I  produce  a  pafs,  figned  by  the  governor  of 
the  city  they  belong  to,  with  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh 
conful,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  death  or  abfence,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  Englifh.  merchants  refiding  in  the  faid  place,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  purfue  freely  her  voyage, 
without  hindrance  or  moleftation. 

III.  It  is  agreed  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  juftices  of  the  country  in  any 
caufe,  but  that  only  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  his  Britan- 
nic Majefty's  conful,  fhall  take  cognizance  of,  and  adjuft  the 
difference  or  fuits  they  may  have  with  the  Moors,  or  other  in- 
habitants in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  that  no  governor  or  officer  under  the  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco  fhall,  without  the  king's  fpecial  order,  vifit 
or  regifter  the  dwclling-houfes  or  magazines  of  any  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  fubjects  refiding  in  Barbary  ;  and  that  all 
Britifh  fhips  taking  freight  in  any  poi  t  of  the  king  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  to  carry  to  other  ports  of  the  faid  kingdom,  fhall 
be  exempted  from  all  port-charges,  as  ufual,  in  whatever  port 
they  may  put  in  ;  and  that  the  conful,  and  the  other  Britifh 
merchants,  fhall  be  freely  allowed  to  have  Moors,  or  Jews, 
as  their  interpreters  and  brokers,  who  fhall  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  as  likewife  all  their  domeftic  fervants. 

All  the  other  articles,  being  fifteen  in  number,  concluded, 
agreed,  and  adjufted,  by  the  admiral  Charles  Stewart,  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  by  his  excellency  bafhaw 
Hamet  Ben  Alay  Ben  Abdalla,  and  his  Imperial  Majefty's 
treafurer,  Mr  Mofes  Benatar,  on  behalf  of  the  faid  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall  ftand  good,  and  be  of  the  fame  force, 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  moft  high,  illuftrious,  and  renowned 
prince,  George  the  Firft,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  of  glo- 
rious memory,  and  the  high,  mighty,  and  moft  noble  prince, 
Mulay  Ifmael,  late  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  likewife  the  other 
articles,  being  three  in  number,  agreed  and  concluded  by 
John  Leonard  Sollicoffree,  Efq;  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  and  his  excellency  bafhaw  Hamet  Ben  Aly  Ben  Ab- 
dalla on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 
It  is  agreed  on  and  concluded,  that  all  the  articles  aforemen- 
tioned, being  eighteen  in  number,  with  thefe  additional  ar- 
ticles, that  are  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  language,  copies 
thereof  be  fent  toall  his  Imperial  Ma.iefty's  alcaides,  and  of- 
ficers of  all  the  ports  in  his  dominions,  there  to  be  read  by 
the  cady  or  chief  juftice,  in  public  aflembly,  and  afterwards 
to  remain  depofited,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  or  the 
alcaide  of  the  port,  that  reconrfe  may  be  had  thereto  on  all 
occafions  which  may  occur;  and  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
faid  articles  fha!l  be  made  within  the  term  of  fix  months,  or 
fooner,  if  poffible,  in  Spanifh,  which  fhall  be  received,  and  be 
of  equal  force.  D^ted  and  figned  at  the  court  of  Fez,  on 
the  ift  of  February,  1751,  N.  S. 

Signed  Abdelhovah  Aly  Moory. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the  Firft, 
ling  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and  Muli  Ifmael,  fon  of  Muli 
Alii  Sherife,  king  of  Fe.z,  Mequinez,  Morocco,  &c. 

I.  In  order  to  eftablifh  peace  between  the  powers,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  and  all  their  refpective  dominions,  it  is  agreed 
on,  that  the  Englifh  may  now,  and  always  hereafter,  be  well 
ufed  and'  refpected  by  our  fubjects,  agreeable  to  the  orders 
and  commands  of  the  emperor. 

II.  That  all  Englifh  men  of  war  and  merchant-fhips,  that 
fhall  come  to  any  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions,  to  trade 
or  otherwife,  and  fhall  have  on  board  a  cargo  not  proper  for 
vending  in  the  place  where  they  fhall  come,  may  depart  with 
the  fame  to  any  other  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions,  and 
fhall  pay  duty  but  once  for  the  fame  ;  and  that  no  duty  at  all 
Ihall  be  paid  for  any  war  implements,  fuch  as  fire-arms, 
fwords,  and  any  thing  belonging  to  the  army,  as  alfo  for  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds  for  fhip-building  ;  and  if  any  Englifh  fhip 
fhall  arrive  at  any  of  the  emperor's  ports,  with  any  merchan- 
dize deftined  for  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  no  duty 
fhall  be  paid  for  fuch  merchandize,  but  fhall  depart  with  the 
fame,  without  any  manner  of  moleftation.     If  any  Englifh 
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fhip  fhall  be  thrown  upon  the  emperor's  coafts  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  or  otherwife,  the  fame  fhall  be  protected,  and  may 
fafely  depart,  without  any  ill  ufage  or  interruption.  In  like 
manner  fhall  be  treated  the  emperor's  fubjects  happening  to 
be  thus  thrown  on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  domi- 
nions thereto  belongine. 

III.  That  all  the  Englifh  fhips  and  emperor's  fhips  may  pafs 
and  repafs  the  feas  without  hinderance,  interruption,  or  mo- 
leftation, from  each  other  ;  nor  fhall  any  money,  merchan- 
dize, or  any  demand  be  made  or  taken,  by  the  fhips  of  either 
power  from  each  other  ;  and  if  any  fubjects  of  any  other  na- 
tion fhall  be  on  board  either  the  Englifh  or  the  emperor's 
fhips,  they  fhall  be  fafely  protected  by  both  parties. 

IV.  If  the  emperor's  men  of  war  meet  with  any  Englifh  fhips, 
and  fhall  want  to  fee  their  pafTports,  they  are  to  fend  a  boat, 
with  two  men  of  fidelity,  to  perufe  the  faid  pafTports,  who 
are  to  return  without  any  farther  trouble,  and  then  both  fides 
to  proceed  quietly  on  their  refpective  voyages ;  the  fame 
ufage  to  be  received  by  the  emperor's  merchant-fhips  from 
the  Englifh  men  of  war,  who  fhall  allow  the  pafTports  made 
out  by  the  Englifh  conful,  and,  if  the  conful  fhall  not  be  pre- 
fent  to  make  them,  then  the  pafTports  made  out  by  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  to  be  good  and  valid. 

V.  If  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  privateers,  or  letter  of  marque 
fhips  fhall  take  prizes  from  any  nation  with  whom  they 
fhall  be  at  war,  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  bring  and  difpoic 
of  the  fame  in  any  of  the  emperor's  dominions,  without  any 
duty  or  charge  whatfoever. 

VI.  If  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  by  ftorm,  or  in  flying  from  her 
enemy,  come  upon  the  emperor's  coafts,  the  fame  fhall  be 
fafely  protected,  and  nothing  touched  and  taken  away,  hut 
fhall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Englifh  conful,  who  fhall 
fend  the  goods  and  people  where  he  fhall  think  fit. 

VII.  It  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
and  the  emperor,  that  the  emperor  do  iffue  out  orders  to  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  for  the  well  ufing  of  all  the  Englifh 
fubjects,  and  that  particular  places  be  appointed  for  the  buri.1l 
of  their  dead;  that  the  confuls,  brokers,  fhall  fieely  go  on 
board  any  fhip,  without  interruption  ;  that  the  Englifh  con- 
fuls, merchants,  and  other  fubjects  of  Great-Britain,  may 
fa*cly  travel  by  land  with  effects,  without  any  hindrance 
whatever  ;  and  if  any  Englifh  fettled  in  the  emperor's  do- 
minions fhall  be  defirous  to  return  home,  that  they  may  fo 
do,  with  their  families,  goods,  and  effects,  withe  ut  interrup- 
tion :  if  any  Englifh  die,  the  effects  of  fuch  to  be  taken  un- 
der the  care  of  the  conful,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  directed  by  the 
will  of  fuch  perfon,  and,  if  no  will,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
perfon's  next  heir  ;  and  if  any  debts  fhall  be  owing  to  fuch 
deceafed  perfon,  the  fame  to  be  paid  by  order  of  the  governor, 
or  any  other  perfon  in  power,  where  fuch  perfon  fhall  die  ; 
and  that  a  fubject  of  the  emperor's  be  appointed  to  demand 
and  receive  the  fame,  and  depofit  the  fame  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  conful,  for  the  aforefaid  ufes.  If  any  Englifh  fhall 
contract  debts  in  the  emperor's  country,  and  remove  from 
thence  without  farisfying  the  fame,  no  other  perfons  fhall  he 
liable  to  pay  fuch  debts.  The  like  ufage  and  treatment  the 
fubjects  of  the  emperor  are  to  receive  in  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain's  dominions ;  and  that  the  king  may  fend  as  many 
confuls  to  the  emperor's  dominions  as  he  fhall  think'  ne- 
ceffary. 

VIII.  That  no  Englifh  merchant,  captains  of  fhips,  or  other 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  that  are  Englifh  fubjects,  fhall 
be  forced  to  fell  any  of  their  goods  for  lefs  than  the  real  value  ; 
and  that  no  captain,  rnafter,  or  commander  of  any  Englifh 
fhip  fhall  be  compelled,  without  their  own  will  and  confent, 
to  carry  any  goods  or  merchandizes  for  any  perfon  or  perfons , 
whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  any  failor  be  forced  away  from  any 
Englifh  fhip. 

IX.  If  any  quarrel  or  difpute  fhall  happen  between  any  Kng- 
lifhman  and  a  Muffu'man,  by  which  hurt  to  either  may  cn- 
fue,  the  fame  to  be  heard  before,  and  determined  by  the  em- 
peror only  ;  and  if  an  Englifhman,  who  may  be  the  aggref- 
for,  fhall  make  his  efcape,  no  other  Englifhman  fhall  iuffer 
upon  his  account;  and  if  two  Englifhmen  fhall  quarrel,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Englifh  conful,  who  fhall  do  with  them 
as  he  pleafes :  and  if  any  quarrel  or  difpute  fhall  happen  be- 
tween Muffulmen  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  Englifh  do- 
minions, by  which  hurt  may  enfue,  the  fame  to  be  heard  be- 
fore one  Chriftian  and  one  Muffulman,  and  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

X.  If  it  fhall  happen  that  this  peace,  by  any  means,  fhall  be 
broke,  the  conful,  and  all  other  Engl  fh,  fhall  have  fix  months 
time  to  remove  themfelves,  with  their  families  and  effects,  to 
any  place  they  pleafe,  without  interruption,  and  that  all  debts 
owing  to  them  fhall  be  juftly  paid  to  them. 

XI.  If  any  Englifh  in  the  emperor's  dominions,  or  the  em- 
peror's fubjects  in  the  Englifh  dominions,  fhall  malicicufly 
endeavour  to  break  the  peace,  fuch  of  them  who  fhall  be 
proved  to  fo  intend,  fhall  by  each  power  be  punifhed  for 
fuch  offence,  each  power  to  take  cognizance  of  their  own 
fubjecls. 

XII.  If  any  of  the  emperot's  fubjects  fhall  purchafeany  com- 
modity in  the  Englifh  dominions,  they  fhall  not  be  imp.  fed 
on  in  price,  but  pay  the  fame  as  is  fold  to  the  Englifh. 

XIII.  That 
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XIII.  That  not  any  of  the  Spanifh,  whether  captains,  Tailors, 
or  other  perfons,  under  the  Englifh  government  in  Gibraltar 
or  Port-Mahon,  (hall  be  taken  or  molefted,  failing  under 
Enclifh  colours,   with  paffports. 

XIV.  That  no  excufe  be  made,  or  ignorance  pretended,  of 
this  peace,  the  fame  (hall  be  publifhed  and  declared  to  all  the 
fubitcb  of  each  power,  which  declaration  fhail  be  figned  by 
each  power,  and  kept  by  them  to  prevent  difputes. 

XV.  Ir  any  man  of  war  fh  ill  be  on  the  emperor's  coafts,  that 
are  enemies  to  the  Englifh,  and  any  Englifh  men  of  war, 
or  other  Englifh  fhips,  fhall  happen  to  be,  or  arrive  there 
alio,  that  they  fhall  ndt  in  any  manner  be  hurt,  or  engaged 
by  their  enemv  ;  and  when  fuch  Englifh  fhips  fhall  fail, 
their  enemies  fh  ps  fhall  not  fet  fail  under  forty  hours  after- 
wards. 

And  if,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  any  fhip  fhall  hap- 
pen to  be  taken  by  either  powers,  within  fix  months  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace,  that  the  fame,  with  the  people  and 
effects,  fhall  be  reftored.  Made  and  declared  in  the  prefence 
of  the  emperor's  fervant,  Ahammad  Bafha,  fon  of  Alii,  fon 
of  Abdalla,  by  the  authotity  given  to  him  by  the  emperor. 
Dated  this  23d  of  January,  in  the  y<  ar  1721,  Englifh  (file. 
Wrote  and  given  to  Charles  Stewart,  Efq;  the  Enghfh  am- 
baffador,  in  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  royal 
father,  king  George  the  Firft. 

We  having  feen  and  confidered  the  above-written  treaty,  with 
the  additional  articles,  have  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed 
the  fame,  in  all  and  lingular  their  claufes,  as  by  thefe  prelen's 
we  do  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  fame  for  u%  our 
heirs  and  iucceffors,  engaging  and  promifing,  onourro\al 
-word,  facredly  and  inviolably  to  perform  and  obferve  all  and 
lingular  their  contents,  and  never  to  fuffer,  as  tar  as  in  us 
fces,  any  perfon  to  violate  the  fame,  or  in  ar.y  manner  to  act 
contrary  thereto.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  1  ur 
preat  leal  of  Great-Britain  to  be  affix,  d  to  thefe  piefents, 
licned  with  our  own  royal  hand.  Given  at  our  court  at 
Ko  fir.g'on,  the  thirty-firft  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lo;d  1751,  and  of  our  reign  the  25th. 

GEORGE  R. 

-Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  the  moft 
ferene  and  mighty  prince  Chatlcs  II.  by  the  grace,  &c. 
and  molt  illuftrious  lords  the  bafha,  dey,  and  aga,  gover- 
nors of  the  famous  city  and  kingdom  ot  Algiers,  &c.  con- 
cluded by  Arthur  Herbert,  Efq;  admiral  of  his  Majefty's 
fleet,  April  10,  O.  S.  1682. — With  the  few  alterations 
made  and  included  at  the  renewal  thereof  in  1686  :  all 
which  are,  for  diftinction,  in  a  different  character. 

I.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  That  from 
this  day,  and  for  ever  forwards,  there  be  a  true,  firm,  and 
inviolable  peace  between  the  rnoft  ferene  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  the  mall  illuftrious  lords 
the  bafha,  dey,  and  aga,  governors  ot  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  and  between  all  the  dominions  and  fubjecls  ol 
either  fide;  and  that  the  fhips,  or  other  veffels,  and  the  fub- 
jedts  and  people  of  both  fides,  fhall  not  henceforth  do  to  each 
other  any  harm,  offence,  or  injury,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
but  fhall  treat  one  another  wi'h  all  poffible  refpect  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  all  demands  and  pretenfions  whatfoever,  to  this 
day,  between  both  parties,  fhall  ceafe  and  be  void. 

II.  That  any  of  the  fhips  or  other  veffels,  belonging  to  the 
faid  king  of  Great- Britain,  &c.  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty's 
fubjecT,  may  fafely  come  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  or  to  any 
other  port  or  place  of  that  kingdom,  there  freely  to  buy  and 
fell,  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  of  10  per  cent,  as  in  former 
times,  for  fuch  goods  as  they  fell ;  and  the  goods  they  fell 
not,  they  fhall  freely  carry  on  board,  without  paying  any 
duties  for  the  fame:  and  that  they  fhi.ll  freely  depart  from 
thence  wl.enfoever  they  pleafe,  without  any  ftop  or  hinder- 
ance  whatfoever.  As  to  contraband  merchandizes,  as  powder, 
brimftoi  e,  iron,  flanks,  and  all  forts  of  timber  fit  for  build- 
ing of  fhips,  ropes,  pitch,  tar,  fufils,  and  other  habiliments 
of  war,  his  faid  Majefty's  fubjedts  fhail  pay  no  duty  for  the 
fame  to  thofe  of  Algiers. 

III.  That  all  fhips,  and  other  veffels,  as  well  thofe  belonging 
to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
fubjecT,  as  thole  belonging  to  the  kingdom  or  people  of  Al- 
gieis,  fh.ll  freely  pafs  the  leas,  and  traffic,  without  any  fearch, 
h  nderance,  or  moleftation,  trom  each  other ;  and  that  all 
perfons  or  paffengers,  of  what  country  foever,  and  all  mo 
nies,  goods,  merchand.zes  and  moveables,  to  whatfoever 
people  or  nation  belonging,  being  on  board  any  of  the  laid 
fhips  or  veffels  fhall  be  wholly  free,  and  fhall  no.t  be  flopped, 
taken  or  plundered,  nor  receive  any  harm  or  damage  what- 
foever from  either  party. 

IV.  That  the  Algiers  fhips  of  war,  or  other  veffels,  meeting 
with  any  merchant-fhips,  or  other  veflels,  of  his  faid  Ma- 
jelly's  fuhjedt>,  not  being  in  any  of  the  feas  appertaining  to  his 
Majefty's  dominions,  may  fend  on  board  one  iingle  boat,  with 
two  fitters  onlv,  belides  the  ordinary  crew  of  rowers;  and  that 
110  more  fhall'enter  any  fuch  merchant-fhip,  orvelTel,  with- 
out exprefs  leave   from  the  commander  thereof,  but  the  two 
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fitters  alone  ;  and,  upon  producing  a  pafs  under  the  hand  and 
leal  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  for  the  faid  kingdoms  re- 
flectively, or  ui  der  the  hands  and  feafls  of  the  comni:fri"iiers 
fur  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  any  of  the  faid 
kingdoms,  that  the  faid  fhip  Hull  pioeeed  fitclv  on  her 
voyage  ;  and  that,  altho',  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  next 
enfuing  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  laid  commander 
of  the  merchant  fhip,  cr  veffel,  produces  no  fuCh  pafs,  yet 
if  the  major  part  of  the  feamen  of  the  faid  fhip,  or  vefie!,  be 
fubjecis  of  the  faid  king  of  Gieat  Britain,  the  faid  boat  fhall 
immediately  depart,  and  the  faid  rherchant-fhip,  or  Veffel,  fhall 
freely  proceed  on  her  voyage  :  but  that,  after  the  faid  fifteen 
months,  all  merchant-fhips,  or  veflels,  of  his  faid  Majefty's 
fm  jecls,  fhall  be  obliged  to  produce  fuch  a  pals  as  aforefaid. 
And  any  of  the  fhips  01  war  of  his  faid  Majefty,  meeting  with 
any  fhips,  or  other  veffels  of  Algiers,  if  the  commander  of 
any  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  produce  a  pafs,  confirmed  by  the 
chief  governors  of  Algiers,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh 
conful  thete  rending,  or  if  they  have  no  fuch  pafs,  or  cer- 
tificate, yet  if,  for  the  fpace  of  fi'teen  months  next  enfuing 
the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  major  part  of  the  fhip's  com- 
pany be  Turks,  Moots,  or  flaves  belonging  to  Algiers,  then 
(he  faid  Alg'ers  fhips  01  veffels  fhall  proceed  freely  ;  but  that 
after  the  laid  fifteen  months,  all  Algiers  fhips  or  veffels  fhall 
be  obliged  to  produce  fuch  a  pal  and  certificate  as  aforefa'id. — 
The  only  Alteration  in  this  regards  the  Fif- 
teen Months  1  erm  allowed  fcr  i'asses,  &c. 

V.  That  no  commander,  or  othei  pel  fon,  of  any  fnip  or  vef- 
fel of  Algiers,  fhall  take  out  01  an,  fhip  or  vifftl  ,  f  his  faid 
Majefty's  fubj-dts,  anv  perfon  or  peif  ns  whatfoever,  to  carry 
them  any  where  to  be  ex. mined,  or  1  p  'n  any  oilier  pretence; 
nor  fhall  they  ule  anv  torture  or  violence  to  anv  p.r'On,  of 
what  nation  01  quality  foever,  being  on  boa  d  any  fhip  or 
viff.-l  of  his  (aid  Majefty's  fu'bje&Sj  upon  any  pretence  what- 
foever. 

VI.  That  no  fhipwreck  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  to  anv  of  1  isfubjects,  upon  ai  y  par-  of  the  coaft 
belonging  to  Algiers,  fhall  be  made,  or  become  prize  ;  and 
that  neither  the  goods  thereof  {hall  be  feized,  nor  the  men 
made  flaves,  but  that  all  the  fubjecis  of  Algiers  fhall  ule  their 
beft  endeavours  to  fave  the  f-id  men  and  their  goods* 

V  II.  That  no  lhip,  or  any  other  veffel  o'  Algiers,  fhall  have 
permiffion  to  be  del  vend  up,  or  e.o  to  Sailee,  or  any  place 
in  enmity  wiih  the  faid  king  of  Great- Biitain,  to  be  made 
ufe  of  as  coi fairs,  or  fea  rovers,  againft  his  faid  Majefty's 
fubjecis. 

VIII.  That  none  of  1  he  fhips,  or  other  fmaller  veffels  of  Al- 
giers, fhall  remain  cruifing  near,  or  in  fight  of  his  Majefty's 
city  and  garrii'on  o:  Tangier,  or  of  any  other  his  Majefty's 
roads,  havens,  ports,  towns,  and  places,  nor  any  way  difturb 
the  peace  and  commeice  of  the  fame.  Tangier  now 
omitted. 

IX.  That  if  any  fhip,  or  veffel,  of  Tunis,  Triprly,  or  Sailee, 
or  of  any  other  place,  bring  any  fhips,  veffels,  men,  or  goods, 
belonging  to  any  of  his  fad  Majefty's  fubjedis,  to  Algiers,  or 
to  any  port  or  place  in  that  kingdom,  the  governors  there 
fhall  not  permit  them  to  be  fold  within  the  territories  of 
Algiers. 

X.  That  if  any  of  the  fhips  of  war  of  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain  do  come  to  Algiers,  or  to  any  other  port  or  place  of 
that  kingdom,  with  any  prize,  they  may  freely  fell  it,  or 
otherwife  difpofe  of  it  at  pleafure,  without  being  molefted 
by  any  :  and  that  his  faid  Majefty's  fhips  of  war  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  cuftoms  in  any  fort ;  and  that  if  they  fhall 
want  provifions,  victuals,  or  any  other  things,  they  may  fiee- 
lv  buy  them  at  the  rates  in  the  market. 

XI.  That  when  any  of  his  faid  Majefty's  fhips  of  war  fhall 
appear  before  Algiers,  upon  notice  thereof  given  by  the 
Englifh  conful,  or  by  the  commander  of  the  faid  fhips,  to 
the  chief  governors  of  Algiers,  public  proclamation  fhall  be 
immediately  made  to  fecure  the  Chriftian  captives :  and  if,  af- 
ter that,  any  Chriftians  whatfoever  make  their  efcape  on 
board  any  ot  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  they  fhall  not  be  required; 
nor  fhall  the  faid  conful  or  commander,  or  any  other  of  his 
Majefty's  fubjecis,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  faid 
Chriftians. 

XII.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  by  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  delivered  to 
the  chief  governors  of  Algiers,  no  fubjecis  of  his  faid  Ma- 
jefty fhall  be  bought  or  fold,  or  made  flaves  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever.  And 
the  faid  king  of  Great-Bri.ain  fhall  not  be  obliged,  by  virtue 
of  this  treaty  of  peace,  to  redeem  any  of  his  fubjecis  now  in 
flavery,  or  who  may  be  made  fLves  before  the  laiJ  ratifica- 
tion ;  but  it  fhall  depend  ablblutely  upon  his  Majefty,  or  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  laid  perfons  in  flavery,  without 
any  limitation  or  reftricfion  of  time,  to  redeem  fuch,  or  fo 
many  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  fhall  be  thougnt  fit, 
agreeing  for  as  reafonabie  a  price  as  may  be,  with  their  pa- 
trons or  mafters,  for  their  redemption,  without  obliging  the 
faid  patrons  or  mafters,  againft  their  wills,  to  fet  anv  at  li- 
berty, whether  they  be  flaves  belonging  to  the  beylic  (or  pub- 
lic), the  gallies,  or  fuch  as  belong  particularly  to  the  bafha, 
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dey,  aga,  or  any  other  perfon  whatfoever.  And  all  {laves, 
being  his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  fhall,  when  they  are  redeemed, 
enjoy  the  abatements  of  the  duty  due  to  the  royal  houfe,  and 
of  the  other  charges,  by  paying  fuch  reafonable  fums  as  any 
flaves  of  other  nations  ufually  pay  when  they  are  redeemed. 

XIII.  That  if  any  fubjedt  of  the  laid  king  of  Great-Britain 
happen  to  die  in  Algiers,  or  in  any  part  of  its  territories,  hit. 
goods  or  monies  fhall  not  be  feized  by  the  governors,  judges, 
or  other  officers  of  Algiers,  who  likewife  fhall  not  make  any 
enquiry  after  them  :  but  the  faid  goods  or  monies  fhall  be 
received  and  poffeffed  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  whom  the 
deceafed  fhall,  by  his  laft  will,  have  made  his  heir  or  heirs,  in 
cafe  they  be  upon  the  place  where  the  teftator  deceafed.  But 
if  the  heirs  be  not  there,  then  the  executors  of  the  faid  will, 
lav/fully  conftituted  by  the  deceafed,  fhall,  after  having  made 
an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  monies  left,  take  them  into 
their  cuftody  without  any  hinderance,  and  fhall  take  care  the 
fame  be  remitted,  by  fbmefafe  way,  to  the  true  and  lawful 
heirs  ;  and   in  cafe  any  of  his  faid  Majefty's  fubjedts  happen 

.to  die,  not  having  made  any  will,  the  Englilh  conful  fhall 
pofTefs  himfelf  of  his  goods  and  monies,  upon  inventory,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  kindred  and  heirs  of  the  deceafed. 

XIV.  That  no  merchants,  being  his  majefty's  fubjedts,  and 
refiding  in  or  trading  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  buy  any  merchandizes  againft  their  wills, 
but  it  fhall  be  free  for  them  to  buy  fuch  commodities  as  they 
fhall  think  fit :  and  no  captain  or  commander  of  any  fhip  or 
vefTel  belonging  to  his  faid  maj.fty's  fubjedts,  fhall  be  obliged, 
againft  his  will,  to  lade  any  goods  to  carry  them,  or  nuke  a 
voyage  to  any  place  whither  he  fhall  not  have  a  mind  to  go. 
And  neither  the  Englilh  conful,  nor  any  other  fubjedt  of  the 
faid  king,  fhall  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  other  of  his 
Majefty's  fubjedts,  except  that  he  or  they  become  fareties  for 
the  fame,  by  a  public  adt. 

XV.  That  the  fubjedts  of  his  faid  Majefty  in  Algiers  or  its 
territories,  in  matter  of  controverfy,  fhall  be  liable  to  no 
other  jurifdidtion  but  that  of  the  dey,  or  the  divan,  except 
they  happen  to  be  at  difference  between  themfelves,  in  which 
cafe  they  fhall  be  liable  to  no  other  determination  but  that  of 
the  conful  only. 

XVI.  That  in  cafe  any  fubjedt  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  happen  to  ftrike,  wound, 
or  kill  a  Turk,  or  a  Moor,  if  he  be  taken,  he  is  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity  than 
a  Turk  ought  to  be,  being  guilty  of  the  fame  offence  ;  but  if 
he  efcape,  neither  the  faid  Englilh  conful,  nor  any  other  of 
his  faid  Majefty's  fubjedts,  fhall  be  in  any  fort  queftioned  and 
troubled  therefore. 

XVII.  That  the  Englilh  conful  now,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after, refiding  at  Algiers,  fhall  be  there,  at  all  times,  with 
entire  freedom  and  f:fety  of  his  perfon  and  eftate,  and  fhall 
be  permitted  tochufe  his  own  terjiman  (interpreter)  and  bro- 
ker, and  freely  to  go  on  board  any  fhips  in  the  road,  as  often 
and  when  he  pleafes,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  country ; 
and  that  he  fhall  be  allowed  a  place  to  pray  in,  and  that  no 
man  fhall  do  him  an  injury,  in  word  or  deed. 

XVIII.  That  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  this  peace 
and  friendfhip,  but  likewife,  if  any  breach  or  war  happens 
hereafter  to  be  between  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  faid  Englilh  conful,  and  all  others 
his  faid  Majefty's  fubjedts,  inhabiting  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers, fhall,  always  and  at  all  times,  both  of  peace  and  war, 
have  full  and  abfolute  liberty  to  depart  and  go  to  their  own, 
or  any  other  country,  upon  any  fhip  or  veffel,  of  what  na- 
tion foever  they  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  carry  with  them  all 
their  eftates,  goods,  families,  and  fervants,  without  any  in- 
terruption or  hinderance. 

XIX.  That  no  fubjedt  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  a  paffenger, 
and  coming  or  going  with  his  baggage,  from  or  to  any  port, 
fhall  be  any  ways  molefted  or  meddled  with,  although  he  be 
on  board  any  fhip  or  veffel  in  enmity  with  Algiers :  and  in 
like  manner,  no  Algeiine  paffenger,  being  on  board  any  fhip 
or  veffel  in  enmity  with  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall 
be  any  way  molefted,  whether  in  his  perfon  or  in  his  goods, 
which  he  may  have  laden  on  board  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel. 

XX.  That  at  all  times,  when  anv  fhip  of  war  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain's,  carrying  his  faid  Majefty's  flag  at  the 
main  top-maft  head,  fhall  appear  before  Algiers,  and  come 
to  an  anchor  in  the  road,  immediately  upon  notice  thereof 
given  by  his  Majefty's  conful,  or  fome  officer  from  the  fhip, 
to  the  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers,  they  fhall,  in  honour  to 
his  Majefty,  caufe  a  falute  of  21  cannon  to  be  fhot  off,  from 
the  callles  and  forts  of  the  citv,  and  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall 
return  an  anfwer  by  fhooting  off  the  fame  number  of  cannon. 

XXI.  That  prefently  after  the  figning  and  fealing  of  thefe 
articles  by  the  bafha,  dey,  aga,  and  chiefs  of  Algiers,  all 
injuries  and  damages,  fuftained  on  either  part,  fhall  be  quite 
taken  away  and  forgotten,  and  this  peace  fhall  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue,  and  continue  forever :  and  for  all  depreda- 
tionsand damages  that  fhall  be  afterwards  committed  or  done 
by  either  fide,  before  notice  can  be  given  of  this  peace,  full 
fatisfadtion  fhall  immediately  be  made,  and  whatsoever 
remains  in  Kind  shall  be  instantly  restored. 

XXII.  That  in  cafe  it  fhall  happen  hereafter,  that  any  thing 
is  done  or  committed  contrary  to  this  treaty,  whether  by  the 
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fubjedts  of  t!  c  one  or  the  other  j.arty,  tic  treaty  notwith- 
ftanding  fh.dl  fubfift  in  full  force,  and  fuch  Contravention  3 
fhall  not  occalion  the  breach  of  this  peacs,  fricndfhi'6  and 
good  correfpondence,  but  the  party  injured  fhall  amicably  de- 
mand immediate  fatisfadtion  for  the  faid  contraventions,  be- 
fore it  be  lawful  to  break  the  peace :  and  if  the  fault  was 
committed  by  any  private  fubjedts  of  either  party,  they  alone 
fhall  be  punifhed,  as  breakers  of  the  peace  and  uifturbers  of 
the  public  quiet.  And  our  faith  fhall  be  our  faith,  and  our 
word  our  word. 

Confirmed  and  fealed,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
April  10,  of  Jefus  1682,  of  the  Hejira  1093,  Abrir  it. 

This  is  the  treaty  which  remains  ftill  in  force,  and  has  been 
ever  fince  referred  to  when  any  renewals,  with  additional  ar- 
ticles have  been  made  by  our  fuccteding  fovereigns.  It  was 
(mutatis  mutandis)  renewed  and  confirmed,  April  5,  1686, 
by  Sir  William  Soame,  Bart,  when  he  was  going  ambaffador 
extraordinary  from  king  James  II.  to  the  Grand  Signior,  with 
fcarce  any  alterations,  except  literals,  and  what  elfe  has  been 
obferved.  In  169 1,  Thomas  Baiker,  Efq;  feat  for  by  Shaa- 
ban-Hojia,  then  dey  of  Algiers,  renewed  andconfirmed  the 
fame,  without  alteration  or  addition. 

In  1700,  Capt.  Munden,  jointly  with  Robert  Cole,  Efq;  then 
conful  for  our  nation  at  Algiers,  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
fame,  with  the  following  additional  articles. 

I.  We  the  moft  excellent  and  moft  illuftrious  lor. Is,  Muftafa 
dey,  Ali  bafha,  and  Muftafa  aga,  governors  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous and  warlike  city  and  kingdom  of  Algiers,  do,  bv  thefe 
prefents,  renew  and  confirm  the  peace  we  fo  happily  enjoy, 
with  William,  king  of  Great- Britain,  France,  a  1  Id  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  his  febjedts,  made  in  the 
year  of  Jefus,  1682  (of  the  FJjira  1093,  ant'  rei,ewed  four 
years  after)  in  every  part  and  aiticle,  more  particularly  that 
of  the  eighth,  wherein  it  is  expiefild,  that  no  fhip  or  vefiel 
belonging  to  our  government  ol  Algiers,  fhall  cruize  near, 
or  in  fight  of,  any  of  the  roads,  havens,  or  pons,  towns,  or 
places  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  or  anv 
way  diflurb  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  fame :  and  in 
c  mpliance  with  the  (aid  eighth  article  of  that  treaty,  we  do 
fincerely  promife  and  declare,  that  fuch  orders  fhiU  for  the 
future  be  given  to  all  our  commanders,  that  under  a  fevers 
penaltv,  and  our  utmoft  difpleafure,  they  fhall  not  enter  into 
the  channel  of  England,  nor  come,  or  cruize  in  fight  of  any 
part  of  his  Majelly  of  Gteat  Britain's  dominions  any  moie 
tor  the  time  to  come. 

II.  That  whereas  it  had  been  det  fired,  that  all  mips  and  vef- 
fels  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Bri- 
tain fhould  have  paffes,  &c.  by  the  laft  day  of  September,  in 
this  prefent  year  of  Jefus  1700  :  we  do  by  thefe  declare,  at 
the  defire  ot  Cspt.  John  Munden,  commander  in  chief  of 
his  faid  Majefty's  lhips  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Robert 
Cole,  Efq;  his  Majefty's  conful,  now  refiding  at  our  city  of 
Algieis,  on  behalf  cf  their  great  mafter,  that  no  paffes  fhall 
be  required  or  expedled  from  any  of  the  Englilh  fhip,  or  vef- 
fels,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  that  they  fhall  proceed  on 
their  voyage,  without  producing,  or  fhewinga  pafs  to  any  of 
ourctuizers,  'till  the  laft  of  September  1701.  And  after  that 
time  is  expired,  and  any  fhip  ot  England  be  feized,  not  hav- 
ing a  pafs,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  goods  in  that  fhip 
fhali  be  prize  ;  but  the  mafler,  -men,  and  fhip,  fhall  be  re- 
ftored,  and  the  freight  immediately  paid  to  the  faid  mafter, 
to  the  utmoft  value  as  he  fhould  have  had,  if  he  had  gone 
fafe  to  the  port  whitl  er  he  was  bound. 

III.  That  whereas  Capt.  John  Munden  has  given  us  good 
a  flu  ranee  that  he  had  a  great  affront  (orn^  years  paft,  from 
fome  of  our  rude  faiiors  at  our  mole,  wedoherebv  promiie, 
that,  at  all  times,  whenever  any  of  the  king  of  Great- Bri- 
tain's fhips  of  war  fhall  come  to  this  place,  order  fhall  be  im- 
mediately given  to  an  officer  of  the  government  who  fhall 
attend  at  the  mole,  all  the  day-time,  during  their  ftay  hete,  to 
prevent  any  fuch  diforders  for  the  future,  that  no  mfunder- 
ftanding  may  happen  between  us:  and  in  any  fuch  cafe,  the 
officer  at  the  mole  fhall  fecurethe  perfon  or  perfons  fo  offend- 
ing, who  fhall  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  By  the 
help  of  God,  and  if  he  pleafe,  thefe  articles,  now  made  be- 
tween us,  fhall  be  maintained.  To  the  truth  whereor",  we 
have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  fea's,  Algiers,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  1112,  which  is  in  the  Chriitian  account  Augulf 
20,  I7OO. 

In  1703,  admiral  Byng,  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Torring- 
ton,  renewing  the  peace  for  queen  Anne  with  the  fame 
Muftafa  dey,  infertcd  the  two  new  articles,  which  are  as 
follow  :  the  preliminary  one  being  only  a  confirmation  of  tie 
foregoing,  for  which  reafon  it  is  omitted. 
I.  That  whereas,  by  the  faid  ai  tides  of  peace,  made  and  con- 
cluded by  admiral  Herbert  in  1682,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
fubjedts  of  England  fhould  pay  10  per  cent,  cuftom  for  the 
goods  they  fhould  fell  at  Algiers,  or  in  the  dominions  thereof; 
now,  for  the  better  fettling  and  maintaining  a  good  com- 
merce between  the  fubjedts  of  England  and  thofe  of  Algiers, 
it  is  agreed  and  declared,  that,  from  henceforwards,  rhe 
Englifh  fhall  pay  but  5  per  cent,  cuftom  ;  and  that  contra- 
band goods,  as  is  declared  before,  fhall  not  pay  any  cuftom. 

II.  And 
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II.  And  it  is  farther  agreed  and  declared,  that  all  prizes 
taken  by  any  one  of  the  fubje&s  of  the  faid  queen  of  Great- 
Britain,  and' all  (hips  and  veflels  built  and  fitted  out  in  any  of 
his  Majefty's  plantations  in  America,  that  have  not  been  in 
England,  {hall  not  be  molefted,  in  cafe  of  their  not  having 
pafJes  :  but  that  a  certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hands  of 
the  commanding  officers  who  fhall  take  any  prizes,  and  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  hand  of  the  governors  or  chiefs  of  fuch 
American  colonies  or  places  where  fuch  fhips  were  built  or 
fitted  out,  fhall  be  fufficient  pafTes  for  cither  of  them.  And 
our  faith  fhall  be  our  faith,  and  our  word  our  word. 

Algiers,  confirmed  and  fealed,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty 
God,  October  28,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  1703,  of  the 
Hejira  11 15. 
This  was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king 
George  I.  when,  in  1716,  admiral  Biker  had  Orders  to  vilit 
Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  With  the  two  firff,  as  will 
appear  in  the  enfuing  pages,  he  confirmed  our  former  treaties 
in  perfon;  but  to  Algiers  he  deputed  the  Argyleand  Chefter, 
two  of  his  Majefty's  fhips,  to  whofe  commanders,  Capt.  Co 
ningfby  Norbury,  and  Capt.  Nicholas  Eaton,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr  Thomas  Thompfon,  then  acling  as  conful  in 
the  abfence  of  his  bi  other  Samuel  Thompfon,  Efq;  he  gave  a 
full  power  to  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  above  treaties,  with 
thefe  following  new  articles.' — After  the  preamble,  the  fhfl 
article  concludes  thus  : 

I.  If  any  demands  or  pretentions  fhall  be  now  left  depending, 
between  the  fubje<2s  or  others  of  cither  party,  they  fh.dl  be 
amicably  re.lrcfied,  and  full  fatisfachon  fh.'ll  be  made  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  truth  aid  juftice  of  their  claim:  nor 
fhali  any  of  the  fame  be  cancelled,  or  im.de  void  by  this 
treaty. 

II.  That  as  the  ifiand  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  city  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  have  been  yielded  and 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  as  by  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  engaged,  in  the 
late  war,  it  is  now  hereby  agreed  and  fully  concluded,  that 
from  this  time  forward  for  ever,  the  faid  iftarfd  of  Minorca 
and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhall  be  efteemed,  in  bvety.  rei'petft, 
by  the  government  and  people  of  Algiers,  to  be  part  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
be  looked  upon  as  his  Majefty's  natural  fubjecla,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  any  other  put  of 
the  Br;tifh  territories:  and  they,  with  their  fhips  and  veflels 
wearing  Britifh  colours,  and  being  furnifhed  with  proper 
partes,  fhall  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and  traffic  in  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Algiers,  and  fhall  pafs  without  any 
rfloleftation  whatfoever,  and  fhall  have  the  fame  liberties  and 
privileges  that  are  ftipuiated  in  this,  and  have  been  made  in 
any  other  treaties  in  behalf  of  the  Britifh  nation  and  fubjecis; 
and  therefore  none  of  the  cruizers  of  Algiers  fhall,  at  any 
time,  cruize  within  fight  of  the  f«id  ifland  of  Minorca  and 
city  of  Gibraltar. 

III.  That  if  any  Englifh  fhip  mail  receive  dfi  board  any  paf- 
fens-crs  and  goods  belonging;  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the 
Englifh  fhall  defend  the  (aid  Algerir.es  and  their  goods,  fo  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  and  not  deliver  them  to  their  enemies. 
And  the  better  to  prevent  any  unjuft  demands  being  made 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Br. tain,  and  to  avoid  difputes  and 
differences  that  may  anfe,  all  go-ds  and  merchandizes  that 
{hall  from  henceforwards  be  fhipped  by  the  fubjects  of  Al- 
giers on  board  the  fhips  or  veflels  of  Britifh  fubjecis  upon 
freight,  fhall  be  firft  regiflered  in  the  office  of  cancellaria, 
bef  ire  the  Britifh  conful  refiding  in  the  port  where  they  are 
fo  fhipped;  and  the  quantity,  quality,  and  value  thereof  fhali 
be  expreffed;  and  the  conful  is  to  manifeft  the  fame  in  the 
clearance  given  to  the  fhip  or  veflel  before  it  fhall  depart,  to 
the  end  that,  if  any  caufe  of  complaint  fhould  happen  here- 
after, there  may  be  no  greater  claim  made  on  the  Britifh  na- 
tion, than  what  by  this  method  may  be  proved  juft  and 
equitable. 

IV.  That  if  any  of  the  Algerine  cruizers  fhall  meet  with 
fhips  provided  with  fcallop  paffes,  of  either  fhips  or  fatias, 
that  fhall  fit  with  thofe  delivered  to  them  by  the  Britifh  con- 
ful, they  fhall  pat  free  and  unmolefted.  Algiers,  O&ober 
29,   1716. 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce,  between  his  moft 
facred  Majefty  George,  &c.  and  the  moft  excellent  lords, 
Alt  bafha,  Haffain  Ben  Ali  bey,  Cara  Muftafa  dey,  the 
a<*a,  and  the  divan  of  the  moft  noble  city  of  Tunis,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  faid  kingdom.  Re- 
newed and  concluded,  A.  D.  17 16,  by  John  Baker,  Efq; 
vice-admiral,  &c. 

I.  That  all  former  grievances  and  lofTes,  and  other  preten- 
fions  between  both  parties,  fhall  be  void  and  of  no  effecT: ; 
and  from  henceforward  a  firm  peace  for  ever,  free  trade  and 
commerce,  fhall  be  and  continue  between  the  fubjecis  of  his 
moft  facred  Majefty  George,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging.  But  that  this  article  fhall  not  cancel  or 
make  void  any  juft  debt  either  in  commerce  or  otherwife, 
that  may  be  due  from  any  perfon  or  perfons  to  others   of 


either  party;  but  that  the  fame  fhall  be  liable  to  be  demanded 
and  be  recoverable  as  before. 

II.  That  the  fhips  of  either  party  fhall  have  free  liberty  to 
enter  into  any  port  or  river  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
either  party,  paying  the  duties  only  for  what  they  fhall  fell, 
tranfpor.ting  the  left  without  any  trouble  or  moleftation,  and 
freely  enjoy  any  other  privileges  accuftomed  :  and  the  late 
exaction  that  has  been  upon  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods 
at  Goletta  and  the  Marine,  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  ancient 
cuftoms  in  thofe  cafes. 

III.  That  there  fhall  not  be  any  feizurc-  of  any  fhips  of  ei- 
ther party,  at  fea  or  in  port,  but  that  they  fhall  quietly  pafs 
without  any  mojeflation  or  interruption,  they  delaying 
their  colours  :  and  for  prevention  of  all  inconveniencies  that 
may  happen,  the  fhips  of  Tunis  are  to  have  a  certificate  un- 
der hand  and  fe.l  of  the  Britifh  conful,  that  they  belong  to 
1  unis:  which  being  produced,  the  Englifh  fhip  fhall  admit 
two  men  to  come  on  board  them  peaceably,  to  fatisfy  them- 
felves  they  are  Englifh  ;  and,  although  they  have  paflengers 
of  other  nations  on  board,  they  fhall  be  free,  both  they  and 
their  efFecls. 

IV.  That  if  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  receive  on  board  any 
goods  or  paflengers' belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  they 
fhall  be  bound  to  defend  them  and  their  goods,  fo  far  as  lies 
in  their  power,  and  not  deliver  them  unto  their  enemies ; 
and  the  better  to  prevent  any  unje ft  demands  being  made  up- 
on the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  di'putes  and 
differences  which  may  arife,  all  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
fhall,  from  henceforward,  be  fhipped  by  the  fubjecis  of  this 
government,  either  in  this  port  or  any  other  whatfoever,  on 
board  the  fhips  or  veflels  belonging;  to  Great- Britain,  fhall  be 
fiift  entered  in  the  office  of  cancellaria,  before  the  Britifh 
conful  refidmg  at  the  re  peclive  port,  expreffing  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  value  of  the  goods  i'o  fhipped  ;  which  the  faid 
conful  is  to  certify  in  the  clearance  given  to  the  faid  fhip  or 
velTel  before  the  departs,  to  the  end  that,  if  any  caufe  of  com- 
plaint fhould  happen  hereafter,  there  may  be  no  greater  claim 
made  on  the  Britifh  nation,  than  by  this  method  fhall  be 
proved  to  be  juft  and  equitable. 

V.  That  if  any  of  the  fhips  of  either  party  fhall,  by  accident 
of  fowl  weather,  or  otherwife,  be  caft  away  upon  the  coaft 
belonging  to  either  party,  the  perfons  fhall  be  free,  and  the 
goods  laved  and  delivered  to  their  lawful  proprietors. 

VI.  That  the  Englifh  which  do  at  prefent,  or  fhall  at  any 
time  hereafter,  inhabit  in  the  city  or  kingdom  of  Tunis,  fhall 
have  free  liberty,  when  they  pleafe,  to  tranfport  themfclvcs 
with  their  families  and  children,  though  born  in  the  country. 

VII.  That  the  people  belonging;  to  the  dominions  of  either 
party  fhall  not  be  abufed  with  ill  language,  or  otherwife  il! 
treated;  but  that  the  parties  fo  offending,  fhali  be  punifhed 
feverely  according  to  their  deferts. 

VIII.  Tfi3t  the  confulj  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
refiding  in  Tunis,  fhall  hot  be  forced  to  make  their  addreiTes, 
in  any  difference,  unto  any  court  of  juflice,  but  to  the  Bey 
himfelf,  from  whom  only  they  fhall  receive  judgment ;  this 
in  Cafe  the  difference  fhould  happen  between  a  fubjecl  of 
Great- Britain,  and  another  of  this  government,  or  any 
other  foreign  nation  ;  but  if  it  fhould  be  between  any  two 
cf  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fubjecis,  then  it  is  to  be  decided 
bv   the  Biitifh  conful  only. 

IX.  That  the  conful,  or  any  other  of  the  nnglifh  nation, 
fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  particular  perfon  of 
the  nation,  unlefs obliged    thereunto  under  his  hand. 

X.  That  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  in  tl.*  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  city  ot  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  has  been  yielded  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  as  by  all  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
late  war;  now  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  fully  concluded,  that 
from  this  time  forward  lor  ever,  the  faid  ifland  of  Minorca 
and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhall  be  efteemed  in  every  refpeel  by 
the  government  of  Tunis,  to  be  part  of  his  Britannic  Maje- 
fty's own  dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  be  looked 
upon  as  his  Majefty's  natural  fubjecis,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  they  had  been  born  in  any  part  of  Great- Britain- ;  and 
they  with  their  fhips  and  veflels  wearing  the  Biitifh  colours, 
fhall  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and  traffic  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  fhall  pafs  without  any  moleftation 
whatfoever,  either  on  the  feas  or  clfewhere,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,, and  with  the  fame  freedom  and  plvileges,  as  have  been 
ftipulated  in  this  and  all  former  treaties,  in  behalf  of  the  Bri- 
tifh nation  and  fubjecis. 

XI.  And  the  better  and  more  fi  mly  to  maintain  the  good 
correfpondence  and  friendfhip,  that  hath  been  fo  long  and 
happily  eftablifhed  between  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  and 
the  government  of  Tunis,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded, 
by  the  parties  befoie-mentioned,  that  none  of  the  fhips  or 
veflels  belonging  to  Tunis,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  fhall  be 
permitted  to  cruize,  or  look  for  prizes  of  any  nation  what- 
foever, before  or  in  fight  of  the  aforefaid  city  of  Gibraltar, 
or  any  of  the  ports  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  to  hinder  or 
moleft  any  veflels  bringing  provilions  and  refrefhments  for  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  troops  and  garrifons  in  thofe  places,  or 
give  any  diflurbance  to  the  trade  or  commerce  thereof;  and 
if  anv  prize  fhall  be  taken  by  the  fhips  or  veflels  of  Tunis 

within 
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within  the  fpace  of  ten  miles  of  the  aforefaid  places  it  {hall  be 
re  ftored  without  any  difpute. 

XII.  That  all  the  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  either  party's  do- 
minions, (hall  have  free  liberty  to  life  each  others  ports,  for 
waffling  cleaning,  or  repairing  any  their  defedls,  and  to  buy 
and  to  fhip  off  any  Tort  of  victuals^  alive  or  dead,  or  any 
other  ni'cefl'aries,  at  the  price  the  natives  buy  at  in  the  mar- 
ket, without  paying  cultom  to  any  officer  :  and  whereas  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  {hips  of  War  do  frequently  afl'emble  and 
harbour  in  the  port  of  Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  if 
at  an\'  time  they,  or  his  Majefty's  troops  in  garrifon  there, 
fhoulJ  be  in  want  of  proVilions,  and  fhould  lend  from  thence 
to  purchafe  Supplies  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  belonging  to 
Tunis*  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  buy  cattle  alive  or  dead, 
and  all  other  kind  of  provisions  at  the  prices  they  are  fold  at 
in  the  market,  and  fhall  be  fuffered  to  carry  them  off,  without 
paying  duty  to  any  officer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  his  Ma- 
jeih's  fhips  were  tliemfelves  in  the  port. 

XIII.  That  in  cafe  any  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  fhall  take,  in  any  of  their  enemies  fhips,  any 
Englifhmen,  ferving  for  wages,  they  are  to  be  made  (lives  j 
but  if  merchants  or  paiTeng.  rs,  they  are  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
and  effects  unmolefted. 

XIV.  That  in  cafe  any  (lave  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  of 
any  nation  vvhatfoever,  fhall  make  his  tfcape,  and  get  on 
board  any  fhip  bt  longing  to  the  dominions  of  his  facred  Ma- 
jeffs'  the  kmg  of  Great- Britain,  &C;  the  conful  fhall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  unlefs  timely  notice  be  given  him 
to  order  that  none  fuch  be  entertained  ;  and  then  if  it  ap- 
pears that  any  flave  has  fo  got  away,  the  faid  conful  is  to  pay 
«o  his  patron  the  price  for  which  he  was  foid  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  if  no  price  be  fet,  then  pay  three  hundred  dollars, 
»md  no  more. 

XV.  And  the  b?tter  to  prevent  any  difpute  that  may  here- 
after arife  between  the  two  parties,  about  falutes  and  public 
ceremonies ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded,  that  when- 
ever any  flag-officer  of  Great- Britain  fhall  arrive  in  the  bay 
of  Tunis,  in  an.*  of  his  Majefty's  fhips  of  war,  immediately 
upon  notice  given  thereof,  there  fhall  be  25  cannon  fired  from 
the  caftle  of  Goletta,  or  other  the  neareft  fortification  be 
longing  to  Tunis,  according  to  cuftom,  as  a  royal  falute  to 
his  Britannic  Majefty's  colours,  and  the  fame  number  fhall 
be  returned  in  anlwer  thereto  by  his  Mijefty's  fhips  ;  and  it 
is  hereby  ftipulated  and  agreed,  that  all  ceremonies  of  ho- 
nour fhall  be  allowed  to  the  Britifh  conful  who  refides  here, 
to  reprefent  in  every  refpedt  his  Majefty's  perfon,  equal  toany 
other  nation  whatfoever,  and  no  other  conful  in  the  kingdom 
to  be  admitted  before  him  in  precedency. 

XVI.  That  the  fubje-dfs  of  his  facred  Majefty  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  either  refiding  in  or  trading  to  tlie  dominions  of 
Tunis,  fhall  not,  for  thetime  to  come,  pay  any  more  than  three 
percent,  cuftom  on  the  value  of  goods  or  merchandize,  which 
they  fhall  either  bring  into  or  carry  out  of  this  faid  kingdom 
of  Tunis. 

XVII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded,  and  eftablifhed, 
that  at  wnatfoever  time  it  fhall  pleafe  the  government  of  Tu 
nis  to  reduce  the  cufhms  of  the  French  nation  no  lef>  than 
they  pay  at  prefent,  it  fhall  always  be  obferved  that  the  Bri 
tifh  cuftoms  fhall  be  2  per  cent,  lefs  than  any  agreement  that 
ihall  for  the  future  be  made  with  the  faid  French,  or  that 
(hall  be  paid  by  the  fuhjedh  of  France. 

XVIII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded,  and  eftablifhed, 
that  in  cafe  any  Britifh  fhip  or  fhips,  or  any  of  the  fubjedh 
of  hi;,  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  import  at  the  port  of 
'funis,  or  any  other  port  of  this  kingdom,  any  warlike 
{tores,  as  cannons,  mufkets,  piftols,  cannon  powder,  or  fine 
powder,  bullets,  mails,  anchors,  cables,  pitch,  tar,  or  the 
like;  as  alfo  proviiions,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats,  oil, 
or  the  like  ;  for  the  faid  kinds  of  merchandize,  they  fhall  not 
pay  any  fort  of  duty  or  cuftom  whatever. 

We  the  parties  before  mentioned,  having  feen  and  perufed 
the  preceding  articles,  do  hereby  approve,  ratify,  and  confi  m, 
the  Several  particulars  therein  mentioned  ;  and  they  are  tore- 
main  firm  for  ever,  without  any  alteration.  In  teftimony  of 
which  we  do  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals  in  the  prefence 
of  Almighty  God,  in  the  noble  city  of  Tunis,  the  30th  day 
■of  Auguft,  old  ftle,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
1716,  being  the  26th  day  of  the  moon  Ramadam,  and  the 
year  of  the  Hejira  1128.     > 

(L.S.)  J.Baker.   (L.S.)  (L.S.)  (L.  S.) 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce,  between  his  moft 
facred  Majefty  George,  by  the  grace,  &c.  and  the  moft 
excellent  lords  Mahomet  bey,  Yufouf  d  y,  Shaaban  rais, 
the-  divan,  and  the  reft  of  the  officers  2nd  people  of  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  renewed,  concluded,  and 
ratified,  this  19th  of  July  1716,  by  John  Baker,  Efq; 
vice  admiral,  occ. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  from 
this  time  forward  for  ever,  there  fhall  be  a  tiue  and  inviolable 
peace,  between  the  mud  fererte  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  moft  iHuftrious  lords  and  governors  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom ©f  Tripoly  in  Barbary,  and  between  all  the  dominions 
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and  Subjects  of  either  fide  :  and  if  the  fhips  and  fubiecis  of 
either  party  fhall  happen  to  meet  upon  the  feas,  or  elfewhtre 
they  fhall  not  moleft   each  other,  but  fhall  fhew  all  poffiblc 
refpedt  and  friendfhip. 

II.  That  all  merchant-fhips  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
Great- Britain,  and  trading  to  the  city  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  fhall  pay  no  more  than  three  per 
cent,  cuftom  for  all  kinds  of  goods  they  fhall  fell  ;  and  as  for 
fuch  as  they  fhall  not  fell,  they  ihall  be  permitted  freely  to 
embark  them  again  on  board  their  fhips,  without  paying  any 
fort  of  duty  whatsoever,  and  fhall  depart  without  any  hin- 
derance  or  moleftation. 

III.  That  all  fhips  and  other  veffels,  as  well  thofe  belonging 
to  the  faid  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty's 
fubjedts,  as  thole  belonging  to  the  kingdom  or  people  of  Tri- 
poly, fhall  freely  pafs  the  feas,  and  traffic  v«here  they  pleafe, 
without  any  fearch,  hinderance,  or  moleftation,  from  each 
other:  and  that  all  perfons  or  paffengers,  of  what  country 
foever,  and  all  monies,  goods,  merchandizes  and  move- 
ables, to  whatfocver  people  or  nation  be  onging,  being  on 
boaid  any  the  faid  {hips  or  veflels,  fhall  be  wholiv  free,  and 
fhall  not  be  flopped,  taken,  or  plundered,  nor  receive  any 
harm  or  damage   whatfoever,   from  either  party. 

IV.  That  the  Tripoly  fhips  of  war,  or  any  other  veffels 
thereunto  btlonging,  meeting  with  any  merchant-fhips,  or 
other  veflels  o.'  the  king  of  Great-Britain's  fuhje-dts  (not  be- 
ing in  any  of  the  feas  appertaining  to  any  1  f  lus  M  j  fly's 
dominions)  may  fend  on  board  one  (ingle  boat,  witn  two 
litters,  befidis  the  ordinary  crew  of  the  rowers ;  and  no  more 
but  the  two  litters  to  enter  any  of  the  laid  merchant  fhips,  or 
any  other  veflels,  without  the  exprefs  leave  of  the  com- 
mander of  every  fuch  fhip  or  veilel :  and  then,  upon  pro- 
ducing to  them  a  pafs  under  the  hand  and  fcal  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  or  the  commiifioners  for  executing 
of  the  faid  office,  the  faid  boat  fhH  pref  n'lv  depart,  and  the 
merchant-fhip  or  fhips,  vefftl  or  veflels,  fhall  proceed  freely 
on  her  or  their  voyage.  And  the  ugh  the  commander  or  com- 
manders, of  the  faid  merchant  fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  veflels, 
produce  no  pafs  from  the  loid  high  admiral  of  England,  or 
&c.  yet,  if  the  major  part  of  the  fhips  or  vefle's  company  be 
fubjedts  to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Biitain,  the  faid  boat  fhall 
prefently  depart,  and  the  merchant-fhip  or  fhips,  veflel  or 
veflels,  fhall  freely  proceed  on  her  or  their  vo\  age  :  and  any 
of  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  cr  other  \eficls  of  his  faid  Majefty, 
meeting  with  any  fhip  or  fhips,  v.flel  or  veflels,  b  longing  to 
Tripoly,  if  the  commander  or  commanders  of  any  fuch  (hip 
or  fhips,  veflel  or  veflels,  fhall  produce  a  pafs,  figned  by  fhe 
chief  governors  of  Tripoly,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Lngiifh. 
conful  refiding  there;  or,  if  they  have  no  fuch  pars  or  cemfi- 
cate,  yet  if  the  major  part  of  their  fhips  company  f  r  c  m- 
paniesbe  Turks,  Moors,  orflaves  belonging  toT-ip*  ly,  ihen 
the  faid  Tripoly  fhip  or  fhips,  veflel  or  veflels,  fhall  pioceed 
freely. 

V.  That  no  commander  or  other  perfon,  of  any  fhip  or 
veflel  of  Tripoly,  fhall  take  out  (  f  any  (hip  or  veflel  of  his 
faid  Majefty's  Subjedls,  any  perfon  or  perfons  wha'foever,  to 
carry  them  any  where  to  be  examined,  or  upon  any  other 
pretence,  nor  fhall  ufe  any  torture  or  violence  unto  any  per- 
fon, of  what  nation  or  quality  foever,  being  on  board  any 
fhip  or  veflel  of  his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever. 

VI.  That  no  fhipwreck  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  upon  any  part 
of  the  coaft  belonging  to  Tripoly,  fhall  be  made  or  become 
prize ;  and  that  neither  the  goods  thereof  fhall  be  feized, 
nor  the  men  madeflaves,  but  all  the  fubjedts  of  Tripoly  fhall 
do  their  beft  endeavours  to  fa  ve  the  faid  men,  and  their  effedts. 

VII.  That  no  fhip  or  any  other  veflel  of  Tripoly,  ihall  have 
permiffionto  be  delivered  up,  or  to  g>  to  any  other  place  in 
enmity  with  the  faid  king  of  Great- Britain,  to  be  made  ufe 
of  as  corfairs  at  fea  againfthis  Majefty's  fubj  61s. 

VIII.  That  if  any  fhip  or  veflel  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tetuan, 
or  Sallee,  or  of  any  other  place  being  in  war  with  the  faid 
king  of  Great-Britain,  bring  any  fhips  or  veflels,  men  or 
goods,  belonging  to  his  faid  Majefty's  fubjedts,  to  Tripoly, 
or  to  any  port  or  place  in  that  kingdom,  the  governors  there 
fhall  not  permit  them  to  be  fold  within  the  territories  of 
Tripoly. 

IX.  That  if  any  fubjedl  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  hap- 
pens to  die  in  Tripoly,  or  its  territonties,  his  goods  or  monies 
fhall  not  be  feized  by  the  governors  orminifters  of  Tripoly, 
but  fhall  all  remain  with  the  Fnglifh  conful. 

X.  That  neither  the  Englifh  conful,  nor  any  other  fubjedl  of 
the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  any  01  her  of  his  Majefty's  fubjedls  unlefs  they  be- 
come furety  for  the  fame  by  a  public  adt. 

XI.  That  the  fubjedls  of  his  faid  Majefty  in  Tripoly,  or  its 
territories,  in  matter  of  controverfy,  Ihall  beliable  to  no  other 
juiifdidlion  but  that  of  thedey  or  divan,  except  they  happen 
to  beat  difference  between  themfelves,  in  which  cafe,  they 
fhall  be  liable  to  no  other  determination  but  that  of  the  con- 
ful only. 

XII.  That  in  cafe  any  fubjedl  of  his  Majefty,  being  in  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  fhall  happen  to  {hike,  kill, 
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br  wound  a  Turk  or  Moor,  if  he  be  taken,  he  is  to  be  pu- 
ntfhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity, 
than  a  Turk  ought  to  be,  being  guiltv  of  the  fame  offence: 
but  if  lie  efcapg,  neither  the  faid  Englrfh  conful,  nor  any 
other  of  his  laid  Majefty's  fubje£fe,  fhall  be  in  any  fort  quel"- 
tioned  or  troubled  on  that  account. 

Xiii.  That  the  Engtifh  conful  now,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after, reftdingat  Tripoly,  mall  be  there  at  all  times  with  in- 
tire  freedom  and  fafety  or"  his  perfon  and  eftafes,  and  fhall  be 
permitted  to  chufe  his  own  interpreter  and  broker,  and  freely 
go  on  board  any  fhip  in  the  road,  as  often  and  when  he 
pleafes ;  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  country  ;  and  that  he 
ihall  be  allowed  a  place  to  pray  in,  and  that  no  man  (hull  do 
Ivm  any  injury  in  word  or  deed. 

XIV.  That  not  only  during  the  continuanceof  this  peace  and 
friendfhip,  but  likewife  if  any  breach  or  war  happen  to  be 
hereafter,  between  the  did  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
city  and  kingdom  ofTripoly,  the  faid  conful,  and  all  other 
his  Majefty's  fubjects  inhabiting  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly, 
flu  11  always,  and  at  all  times,  both  of  peace  and  war,  have 
full  and  abfolute  liberty  to  depart,  and  go  to  their  own  coun- 
try, or  any  other,  upon  any  fhip  or  veiTel,  of  what  nation 
foever  they  (hall  think  fit,  and  carry  with  them  all  their 
eftates,  good?,  families,  and  fervants,  though  born  in  the 
country,   without  any  interruption  or  hinderance. 

XV.  That  no  ful.jtci  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  a  pafTenger 
from  or  to  any  port,  fhall  be  any  way  molefted  and  meddled 
■with,  I  hough  he  be  on  board  any  fhip  or  veflel  in  enmity  with 
Tripoly. 

XVI.  Th2t  if  any  fhips  of  war  of  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain  come  to  Tripoly,  or  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  that 
kingdom,  with  any  prize,  they  may  freely  fell  it,  or  other- 
wife  difpofe  of  it  at  their  own  pleafure,  without  being  mo- 
lefted by  any  :  and  that  his  Majefty's  faid  fhips  of  war  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  cuftoms  in  any  fort ;  and  that,  if  they 
{hall  want  provifions,  victuals,  or  any  other  things,  they  may 
freely  buy  them  at  the  rate  in  the  market. 

XVII.  That  when  any  of  his  Majefty's  fhips  of  war  fhall 
appear  before  Tripoly,  upon  notice  thereof  given  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  conful,  or  by  the  commanders  of  the  faid  fhips,  to  the 
chief  governors  of  Tripoly,  public  proclamation  fhall  be  im- 
mediately made,  to  fecure  the  Chriftian  captives ;  and  if,  af- 
ter that,  any  Chriflians  whatfoever  make  their  efcape  on  board 
any  of  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  they  fhall  not  be  required  back 
again,  nor  fhall  the  faid  conful  or  commander,  or  any  other 
his  Majefty's  fubjecls,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  faid 
Chriftians. 

XVIII.  That  all  merchant- fhips  coming  to  the  city  or  king- 
dom ofTripoly  (though  not  belonging  to  Great-Britain)  fhall 
have  free  liberty  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Britiih  confui,  in  felling  and  difpofing  of  their  goods  and 
merchandize,  if  they  fhall  think  proper,  without  any  hinder- 
ence  or  moleftation. 

XIX.  That  at  all  times,  when  any  fhip  of  war,  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain,  occ.  carrying  his  faid  Majefty's  flag,  ap- 
peals btioie  the  (aid  city  of  Tripoly,  and  comes  to  an  anchor 
in  the  road,  immediately  after  notice  thereof  given  by  his  faid 
Majefty's  conful,  or  officer  from  the  fhip,  unto  the  dey  and 
government  of  Tripoly,  they  fhall,  in  honour  to  his  Majefty, 
caufe  a  falute  of  twenty-feven  cannon  to  be  fired  from  the 
caftle  and  fort  of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall  return 
an  anfwer,  by  firing  the  fame  number  of  cannon. 

XX.  That  no  merchant-fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  or 
any  other  nation  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  conful, 
being  in  the  port  ofTripoly,  fhall  be  detained  from  proceed- 
ing  to  lea  on  her  voyage  longer  than  three  days,  under  pre- 
tence of  armmg  out  the  fhips  of  war  of  this  government,  or 
any  other  whatfoever. 

XXI.  That  no  fubjecl  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
fhall  be  permitted  to  turn  Muflulman  in  the  city  and  kingdom 
ofTripoly  (being  induced  thereunto  by  any  furprize  what- 
foever) unlefs  he  voluntarily  appears  before  the  dey  or  gover- 
nors, with  the  Enghfh  conful's  interpreter,  thrice  in  twenty- 
four  houis  fpace,  and  every  time  declares  his  refolutions  to 
Income  a  Muffu:man. 

XXII.  That  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great-Britain's  conful, 
lending  in  Tripoly  aforefaid,  fhall  have  liberty,  at  all  times 
when  he  pleafes,  to  put  up  his  laid  ferene  Majefty's  flag  on 
the  ton  of  his  houfe,  and  there  to  continue  it  fpread  as  long 
time  as  lie  pleafes;  likewife  the  faid  conful  to  have  the  fame 
liberty  of  putting  up  and  fpreading  the  faid  fl^g  in  his  boat, 
when  he  pafles  on  the  water;  and  no  man  whatfoever  to  op- 
pofe,  m>  left,  i;if!urb,  or  injure  him  therein,  either  by  word 
or  deed. 

XXIII.  That  whereas  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain,  have  been 
yielded  up  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  as  by  all  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe 
engaged  in  the  late  war:  now  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  fully 
concluded,  That  from  this  time  forward,  for  ever,  the  faid 
ifland  <  f  Minorca,  and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhali  be  efleemed, 
in  everv  refpecvt,  by  the  government  ofTripoly,  to  be  part 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty's  own  dominions,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  be  iooked  upon  as  his  Majefty's  natural  fub- 
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jefls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  i 
part  of  Great- Britain  ;  and  they,  with  their  fhips  and  veflels 
wearing  Britiih  colours,  fhall  be  permitted  freely  to  tr  de  and 
traffic  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  and  (hail  pafs 
without  any  moleftation  whatfoever,  cither  on  the  feas  or 
elfewhere,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  freedom 
and  privileges,  as  have  been  ftipulated  in  this  and  all  lormer 
treaties,  on  behalf  of  the  Britifh  nation  and  fubjefls. 
XXiV.  And  whereas  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
■the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  in  the  year  1676,  by  Sir  John 
Narborough,  Knt.  an  article  was  inferted,  by  which  the  fhips 
and  veflels  of  Tripoly  were  not  permitted  to  cruize  before, 
or  in  fight  of,  the  port  of  Tangier,  then  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain  :  now  it  is  hereby  concluded  and  ratified,  That,  in 
the  fame  manner,  none  of  the  fhips  or  veflels  belonging  td 
1  ripely  fhall  cruize,  or  look  for  prizes,  before  or  in  fight  of 
the  ports  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar, 
or  to  diflurb  or  moleft  the  trade  thereof,  in  any  manner 
whatfoever. 

XXV.  That  all  and  every  the  articles  in  this  treaty  fhall  be 
inviolably  kept  and  obferved  between  his  moft  facred  Majefty 
of  Great- Britain,  and  the  moft  illuftrious  lords  and  gover- 
nors of  this  city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters not  particularly  exprefled  in  this  treaty,  and  provided  for 
in  any  former,  fhall  ftill  remain  in  full  force,  and  fhall  be 
efteemed  the  fame  as  if  inferted  here.  Dated  in  the  prefence 
of  Almighty  God,  in  the  city  ofTripoly,  this  19th  day  of 
July,  17 16,  according  to  the  Chriftian  computation;  and 
of  the  Muflulman  Hejira,  the  10th  of  the  moon  Shaaban, 
1128. 

Whitehall,  December  10,  175L 
Additional  Articles  to  the  antient  treaties  fubfifting 
between  his  Majefty  and  the  dey  and  government  of  Al- 
giers, agreed  to  by  the  prefent  dey  Mahomet,  and  his 
Majefty's  plenipotentiaries,  the  honourable  Auguftus  Kep- 
pel,  and  Ambrofe  Stanyford,  his  Majefty's  agent  and  con- 
ful-general  at  Algiers. 

That  all  packet,  or  exprefs-boats,  bearing  his  Majefty's  com- 
miffion,  which  fhall  be  met  by  any  of  the  cruizers  of  Algiers, 
fhall  be  treated  with  the  fame  relpecl  as  his  Majefty's  fhips  of 
war,  and  all  due  refpecl  fhall  be  paid  to  his  Majefty's  com- 
miffion  ;  and  both  at  meeting  and  at  parting  they  fhall  be 
treated  as  friends ;  and  if  any  of  the  Algerine  cruizers  com- 
mit the  leaft  fault  or  violence  againft  them,  the  captains,  or 
raziers,  fo  offending,  fhall,  on  their  arrival  at  Algiers,  and 
proper  complaint  being  made  of  them,  be  moft  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  without  admitting  of  their  excufes.  Dated  at  A'giers, 
the  3d  of  June,  175 1  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegeira  1164, 
the  20th  day  of  the  moon  Regil. 

By  the  King,  a  Proclamation,  requiring  pafles  formerly 
granted  to  fhips  and  veflels  trading  in  the  way  of  the  cruizers 
belonging  to  the  governments  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  to 
be  returned  into  the  office  of  admiralty  of  Great-Britain,- 
and  other  pafles,  of  different  forms,  to  be  iffued. 

GEORGE    R. 

Whereas  by  our  proclamation  bearing  date  the  31ft  day  of 
December,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign,  we  did  charge  and 
command  all  our  loving  fu'.jv£ts,   who  then  were,   or  fhould 
be  poffefled  of  any  pafles  for  fhips  and  veflels  belonging  to  our 
fubjecls  trading  to  Portugal,  the  Canaries,  Guinea,  the  In- 
dies, into  the  Mediterranean,  or  elfewhere,  in  the  way  of  the 
cruizers  of  the  government  of  Algiers  (except  fuch  pafles  as 
had  been  granted  to  fhips  gone,  or  going  to  the  Eaft-L  dies, 
or  other  remote  voyages,  where  they  could  not  be  timely  fur- 
nifhed  with  new  pafles)  that  they  fhould,  within  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  fnft  day  ofMarch 
then  next,  return  the  fame,  and  furnifh  themfelves  with  paflls 
of  a  new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  our  commiffionerS 
for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  their  feveral  fhips  and  veflels,  irt 
fuch  manner  as  by  the  faid  recited  proclamation  was  directed. 
And  whereas  it  hath  been  humbly  repreftnted  unto  us,  ThaC 
it  may  have  happened  that,  during  the  late  war,  feveral  pafles 
granted  purfuant  to  the  faid  recited  proclamation,  may,  either 
by  accident  or  undue   means,  have  fallen   into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who,  by  colour  of  fuch  pafles,  may  carry  on  their 
trade :  We,  taking  the  premifes  into  our  royal  confideration, 
and  judging  it  neceffary  to  put  a  fpeedy  flop  to  all  fuch  indi- 
rect practices,  which  do  not  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
trading  fubjecls,  but  may  occafion  a  mifunderftanding  between 
us  and  the  governments  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  for  prevent- 
ing thereof,  have  thought  fit,  by  theadvice  of  our  privy-coun- 
cil, to  publifh  this  our  royal  proclamation,  and  do  hereby  de- 
clare, that  all   fuch  pafles  of  the  prefent  form  now  in  being, 
fhall  not  continue  in  torce  longer  than'tillthe  ift  day  of  April, 
1752  (except  fuch  pafles  as  have  been  granted  to  fhips  gone, 
or  going  to  the  Eait-Indies,  or  other  remote  voyages,  whera 
they  cannot  be  timely  furnifhed  with  new  paffes).     And  we- 
do  heieby  ftridly  charge  and  command  all  our  loving  fubiedts, 
who  are  or  fhall  be  poflefTed  of  any  fuch  paffes,  that  they  do 
before  the   iftday  of  April,   1752,  return  the  fame  (except 
fuch  as  are  before  excepted)  into  the  office  of  the  admiralty  of 
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Great-Britain,  or  to  the  refpeelive  collectors  of  our  cuftoms 
at  the  out-ports  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  go- 
vernors of  fome  of  our  foreign  plantations  or  dominions,  in 
order  to  their  being  cancelled,  and  that  they  do  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  partes  of  a  new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  our  commiflioners  for  executing  the  office  of  high-admiral 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  their  feveral 
fhips  and  vellels,  according  to  the  treaties  fubfifting  between 
Us  and  the  faid  governments  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  the 
regulations  made  by  our  royal  father  of  glorious  memory,  by 
order  in  his  privy-council,  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  1722,  and  our  inftrudlions  given  to  our  faid  commiffion- 
ers  for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland    touching  the   fame.     And  whereas  many  fhips 
and  veflels  belonging  to  our  loving  fubjedts,  continue  feveral 
years  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  with- 
out returning  home,  whereby  they   cannot  fo  conveniently 
procure  their  paiTes  to  be  exchanged,  we  do  hereby,  for  the 
eafe  of  our  trading  fubjedts,  publifh  and  declare  our  pleafure, 
That  upon  the  application  of  any  owner  of  any  fhip  or  vef- 
fel,  or  other  fubftantial  merchant,  to  the  office  of  the  admi- 
ralty of  Great  Britain,  and  oath  made  by  him  of  the  property 
of  fuch  fliipor  veflfcl,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  company 
are  our   fubjedts,  according  to   an  act  made  in   the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  royal  predeceiTor,  king  Charles  the 
Second,  (intitled,  An  Act  for  encouraging  and  increafing  of 
Clipping  and  navigation  ;)  and  upon  entering  into  the  ufual 
bond  for  the  return    of  fuch  pafs  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  hwful  for  our  commiflioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
our  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  are   refpedtively  impowered  to  make  out  a 
new  pafs  for  fuch  fhip  or  velTcl,  and  fend  the  fame  to  fuch  of 
our  confuls  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the  faid  owner  or  mer- 
chant fhall  defire,  with  directions  to  fuch  conful,  that,  upon 
application  to  him  from  the  matter  of  the  fhip  for  which  the 
pais  is  made  out,  and  furrendering  up  his  old  pafs,  and  enter- 
ing into  a  like  bond  for  the  re;urn  of  fuch  new  pafs,  he  fhall 
deliver  out  the  faid  new  pafs  to  fuch  mafter,  and  tranfmit  the 
old  one,  with  the  bond,  to  the  office  of  admiralty  of  Great- 
Britain.     And  in  order  more  effectually   to  hinder,  for  the 
future,  any  abufes  that  may  be  attempted  by  foreigners,   re- 
lating to  the  new  paries  to  be  iffued  as  aforefaid,  we  do  here- 
by further  declare  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,   That  all  fuch 
new  pafles  to  be  hereafter  ifTued,  for  any  fhips  or  veflels  be- 
longing to  any  of  our  fubjedts  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  or 
Gibraltar,  fhall  be  made  out  in  a  particular  form,  different 
from  the  form  of  the  new  paiTes  to  be  iflued  for  fhips  and  vef- 
fels  belonging  to  any  other  part  of  our  dominions,  and   that 
fuch  pafles  fhall  be  lodged  with  the  refpedtive  governors,  lieu- 
tenant-governors, or  commanders  in  chief,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  faid  ifland  of  Minorca,  or    Gibraltar,  and  iflued  out 
only  by  them,  according  to  the  regulations  made  by  our  faid 
royal  father  in  council,  as  aforefaid:  and  the  faid  refpedtive 
governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and   commanders  in  chief, 
are  hereby  charged  and    required  not  to  iflue  or   deliver  out 
any  fuch  pafles  toanv  perfons  whatsoever,  other  than  fuch  as 
are  really  our  fubjedts,  inhabiting  in   the  faid   ifland  of   Mi- 
norca, or   Gibraltar,    refpe£tively,  and    ftridtly  to   conform 
themfelves  to  the  regulations  and  inftrudtions  made  and  given 
as  aforefaid.     And  we  do  hereby  further  publifh  and  declare, 
That,  by  our  orders  made  this  day  in  our  privy-council,  we 
have  ordered  and  directed,  That    the  proper  officers  of  our 
cuftoms,   in  the  feveral  ports  of  our  kingdoms  of  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  do  demand  of  the  matters  of  all  merchant- 
fhips,  fo  foon  as  they  fhall  return  into  port  from  a  foreign 
voyage,  all   pafles    granted  as  aforefaid,  which  fhall   be    in 
their  poffeffion,  to  be  produced  to  the  faid  refpedtive  officers 
of  our  cuftoms ;  and  that,  if  the  fame  fhall  appear  to   be  of 
an  older  date  than  twelvemonths,  for  fhips  and  veflels  trading 
on  this  fide  the  Streights  Mouth,  or  for  fhips  and  veflels  trad- 
ing to  a  greater  diftance,  in  cafe  the  voyages   of  fuch  laft- 
mentioned  fhips  and   veflels  fhall  be  determined,  then  fuch 
pafles  fhall  be  delivered  up  to  the  faid  refpedtive  officers  of  our 
cuftoms,  and  be  by  them  returned  to  the  office  of  the  admi- 
ralty of  Great-Britain  :  and  in  cafe  the  mafter  of  any  fuch 
fhip  or  vefiel  fhall  refufe  to  produce  or  deliver  up  fuch  pafles, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  our  order,  then  the  faid   offi- 
cers fhall  certify  the  name  of  every  fuch  mafter,  and  of  the 
fhip  or  veffel,  to  our  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  our  high  ad- 
miral of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time  being'to  the 
end  that  directions  may  be  given   for  putting  the  bond,  en- 
tered  into  on  the   granting   any  fuch  pafs,  in    fuit.     And 
all   our   governors,    lieutenant  governors,    and    command- 
ers   in   chief  of    any  of    our  iflands,    colonies,  or    planta- 
tions, confuls  refiding   in  foreign   parts,  and  all  other  our 
officers   and  minifters  whatfoever,  and  all    our  loving  fub- 
jedts   whom    it    may    concern,    are    hereby   exprefly    re- 
quired and   commanded  to  yield  due  obedience   unto,  and 
ftridtly  to  obferve  all  the  orders,   inftrudlions,  regulations, 
and  directions  before  mentioned,  on  pain  of  our   high  dif- 
pleafure. 


Given  at  our  court  at  St  James's,  the  29th  day  of  March, 
1750,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  our  rei"ii. 

GOD   fave  the  KING. 

At  the  court  at  St  James's,  the  29th  day  of  December,  1751 
prefent  the  King's  Moft  Excellent  Majefty  in  council. 

Whereas  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  by   his  proclamation,  bear- 
ing date  the  29th  day  of  March,   1750,  to  declare,  That  all 
palfes  of  the   prefent  form  now   in  being,  which  had    been 
granted  for  fhips  and  veflels  belonging  to  his  Majefty 's   fub- 
jedts trading  jn  the  way  of  the  cruizers  of  the  government  of 
Algiers,  fhould  not  continue  in  force  longer  than  until  the  iff 
day  of  April,   1752    (except  fuch  pafles  as  had  been  granted 
to  fhips  gone,  or  going,  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  other  remote 
voyages,  where  they  could  not  be  timely  furniflied  with  new 
pafles)  and  his  Majefty  did  thereby  flridlly  charge  and  com- 
mand all  his  fubjedts,  who  were  or  fhould  be  poflefled  of  any 
fuch  pafles,  that  they  fhould,  before  the  faid  1  ft  day   of  A- 
pril,    1752,  return  the  fame  (except  fuch  as  are   before  ex- 
cepted) into  the  office  of  the  admiralty  of  Great- Britain,  or 
to  the  refpedtive  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  out- port's  of 
Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  governors  of  fome  of 
his  Majefty's  plantations  and  dominions,  in  order  to  their  be- 
ing cancelled  ;  and  that  they  fhould  furnifh  themfelves  with 
partes  of  a  new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com- 
miflioners for  executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great-Britain  and  Irand,  in  lieu   thereof,    for  their  feveral 
fhips  and  veflels,  as  by  the  faid  recited  proclamation   is  di- 
re&ed: — And  whereas,  fince  theifluingthe  faid  proclamation, 
it  has  been  agreed  by  and  between  his  Majefty  and   the  dcy 
of  Algiers,  that  the  pafles  of  the  prefent  form  fhould  not  ex- 
pire fo  foon  as  the  lft  day  of  April,   1752,  but  be  continued, 
and  remain  in  force,  until  the  30th  day  of  October',  1-52,  at 
which  time  the  pafTes  of  the  new  form  are  to  commence,  ex- 
cept only  in  the  cafe  of  fhips  going  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or 
other  remote  voyages,  whofe  pafles  are  to  continue  good  for 
the  fpace  of  three  years,  from  the  30th  day  of  Odtober,  1751. 
His  Majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  doth  there- 
fore hereby  declare  and  order,  That  the  pafles  of  the  prefent 
form  do  continue  in  force  until  the  faid  30th  day  of  October 
1752:  upon    winch  day,  the   pafTes  of   the  new  form  fhall 
commence  and  take  place,  except  in  the  cafe  of  fhips  going 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  other  remote  voyages,  whofe  prefent 
pafles  are  to  remain  good  for  three  years  from   the  faid  30th 
day  of  Odtober,   1752.     And  his  Majefty  doth  hereby  charge 
and  command  all  his  fubjedts  who  fhall  be  poflefled  of  any  fuch 
pafles,  that  they  do,  before  the   faid  30th  day  of  October, 
1752,  return  the  fame  (except  fuch  as  are  before  excepted) 
into  the  office  of  the  admiralty  of  Great-B.itain,  or  to  the 
refpedtive  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  out-ports  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  governors  of  fome  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's plantations  or  dominions,  in  order  to  their  being  can- 
celled ;  and  that  they  do  furnifh  themfelves  with  pafles  of  a 
new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  commiflioners  for 
executing  the   office  of  lord   high  admiral  of  Great-Britai.i 
and  Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  agreeable  to  the  requifites  of  his 
Majefty's    afore- mentioned    proclamation  of    the    29th  of 
March,   1750. — Whereof  all  perfons  whom  it  may  concern 
are  to  take  notice,  and  conform  themfelves  to  his  Majefty's 
pleafure,  hereby  fignifled. 

William  Sharpe. 

The  Privileges  of  an  Englishman,  in  the  kingdoms 
and  dominions  of  Portugal.  Contained  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  by  Oliver  C'omweL  And  various 
laws,  decrees,  &c.  at  fundry  times,  and  on  divers  occa- 
fions,  made  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  the 
English  Nation.  To  which  is  added  the  kin<rof 
Portugal's  new  law,  concerning  the  diamonds  found  in 
the  Brafils. 

SIxPreliminarv  Articles,  treated  of  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  ambaflador  extraordinary  from  the  kino-  6f 
Portugal,  and  the  ftate  counfellor  of  parliament;  in 
the  name  of  the  republic  of  England.  Done  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1652. 

ARTICLE    I. 

That  between  the  abovefaid,  by  the  one  and  the  other  party, 
it  is  agreed,  and  likewife  the  faid  ambaflador  has  thought  fit 
to  give  his  word,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  aUDthofe 
Englifhmen  who  by  any  means  are  held  in  cuftody,  either 
upon  account  of  fecurities,  or  pledge,  or  by  any  other  means 
whatfoever,  occafioned  by  the  controverfies  arifen  between 
the  one  and  the  other  people,  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  Por- 
tugal, who  by  prince  Rupert  have  been  carried  from  hence, 
or  put  into  its  port  of  Lifbon,  fhall  be  delivered  and  fet  at  li- 
berty, and  their  fecurities  difcharged,  or  made  of  none  effect. 

ARTICLE     II. 

It  was  agreed  with  the  faid  ambaflador,  who  gave  his  word 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  deliver  immediately  the  fhips, 

monies. 
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monies,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  which  are  re- 
tained in  any  of  the  places  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  that  they  fhall  be  delivered  without  any  farther 
delay,  in  the  fame  fpecie,  in  cafe  they  remain  in  the  fame 
goodnefs  and  value,  as  they  were  in  when  they  were  taken 
and  retained  ;  and  if  they  are  become  worfe,  or  of  lefs  va- 
lue or  goodnefs  in  fpecie;  or  if,  by  reafon  of  the  detention, 
they  are  any  ways  decayed,  and  become  of  lefs  worth  ;  or  if 
they  aie  loit ;  in  thefe  cafes  they  fhall  be  pud  for,  and  fatif- 
faclion  fhall  be  given  for  them,  according  to  the  juft  price  or 
value  they  bore  at  the  time  they  were  taken.  And  as  touch- 
ing the  reparation  of  the  damages,  it  fhall  be  ordered  in  the 
manner  as  the  council  have  declared  their  fentiments,  by 
letter  bearing  date  the  15th  of  November  1651.  And  the 
faid  ambaffador  obliged  himfelf  to  give  fatisfaclion  for  the 
whole. 

ARTICLE    III. 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  one  and  the  other  party,  That 
all  thofe  who  were  the  authors  or  helpers  to  kill  the  Eng- 
lifhmen  mentioned  in  the  petition,  which  the  counfel  ex- 
hibited to  the  faid  ambaffador,  who  have  been  found  or 
taken  in  any  places  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, or  who  may  be  found  for  the  future,  fhall  be  punifhed 
by  the  faid  king,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  crimes]; 
or  they  fhall  be  penally  delivered  with  their  accufations  to 
the  parliament,  to  be  by  them  chaftized  ;  and  the  fame,  being 
fubjecls  to  the  faid  king  of  Portugal,  fhall  be  punifhed  for 
their  malefactions,  as  alfo  thofe  who  were  their  accomplices 
or  abettors,  and  the  reft  of  the  above-mentioned  of  any  degree 
or  condition  whatfoever ;  and  alfofuch  as  after  this  treaty  fhall 
be  named  by  the  parliament  of  the  republic  of  England  ; 
and  if  they  abfcond,  or  run  away  to  the  ports  of  the  faid 
kin?,  they  fhall  be  punifhed.  And  the  faid  ambaiTador 
gave  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to  obferve  this 
article. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

It  was  agreed  upon  between  the  abovefaid  on  both  parts, 
That  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  name  of,  i.  e.  in  lieu  of 
thofe  expences  made  by  this  republic,  the  which  the  counfel 
declared  to  the  faid  ambaffador,  they  might,  in  right  of 
this  nation,  liquidate  from  the  goods  of  the  Portuguele  that 
were  occupied  or  taken  by  reprifal,  which  amounted  to 
14,2461.  us.  fhall  pay  to  the  parliament  50,0001.  in  good 
and  lawful  money  of  England,  in  the  manner  herein  after 
declared,  that  is  to  fay,  20,000 1.  or  as  much  Portu- 
guefe  money  as  is  equal  to  it  in  value,  which  fhall  be  paid  to 
that  perfon  whom  the  parliament  or  council  of  ftate  may 
appoint  to  receive  it  in  Lifbon,  on  the  firft  of  March  next 
enfuing  after  this  treaty,  or  within  the  fpace  of  one  month, 
as  it  fhall  appear  by  a  writing  under  the  faid  ambaffador's 
hand,  wherein  it  fhall  be  expreffed,  that  the  faid  fum  fhall 
be  paid  in  Lifbon  ;  and  afterwards  fhall  be  paid  15,0001.  of 
the  fame  good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  month  of  July,  1653,  O.  S.  and  in  like  manner 
the  laft  15,0001.  (which  makes  the  fum  of  50,0001.)  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  month  of  November,  1653,  O.  S. 
and  that  the  two  laft  payments  fhall  be  made  here  in  the  city 
of  London. 

In  the  fame  article  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  as  to  the  fum  which 
by  agreement  is  to  be  paid  in  Lifbon  money,  if  any  thing 
fhould  be  wanting  of  the  intire  fum,  the  whole  fhall  be 
made  good,  and  paid  by  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  ;  becaufe 
it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  all  that  entire  fum  and  quantity 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  parliament  in  good  and  lawful 
money  of  England ;  and  the  faid  ambaffador,  in  the  name 
of  his  king,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  50,000!.  in  the  pay- 
ments and  monies  above  declared  and  reprefented. 

ARTICLE    V. 

It  was  agreed  upon  between  the  one  and  the  other  parties 
abovefaid,  That  all  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the  Englifh, 
which  have  been  brought  to  Portugal  by  Rupert  and  Mau- 
rice, or  by  any  of  their  fhips,  and  there  made  ufe  of,  or 
are  any-where  there  detained,  left,  or  by  their  order  carried 
from  thence,  fhall  immediately  be  reftored  to  their  owners  ; 
or  inftead  thereof  full  fatisfaclion  and  reparation  fhall  be 
made.  The  which  above-mentioned  things  the  faid  ambaffa- 
dor has  given  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to  obferve 
and  perform. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

Between  the  abovefaid  of  the  one  and  the  other  parties,  it 
was  agreed  upon,  That  as  well  the  fhip  called  the  Conver- 
fion,  as  all  other  fhips  belonging  to  this  republic  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  whatfoever  veffels  of  this  republic,  that  by 
Rupert,  or  by  any  of  the  fhips  of  his  fleet,  have  been  car- 
ried to  Portugal,  and  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, or  any  of  his  fubjecls,  or  before  this  have  been  taken 


and  applied  to  uTe,  or  which  by  any  authority  have  beeli 
taken  as  prize,  fhall  be  reftored  again,  with  all  their  ap- 
parel, preparations,  guns,  and  infti  notions  ;  and  juft  letom- 
pence  (hall  be  made  for  the  retention  of  them;  to  which  the 
laid  ambaffador  gave  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to 
perform  the  contents  of  this  article:  in  faith  and  teftimony 
whereof,  the  faid  ambaffador  has  figned  thefe  fix  preliminary 
articles  with  his  own  hand,  and  fealed  them  with  his  feal. 

Given  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  in  the   year 
of  out  Lord,   1652. 

Articles  cf  Peace,  Alliance,  and  Commerce;  con- 
cluded between  the  moft  ferene  lord  protector  of  England* 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  mofl 
ferene  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Algarve-,  on  the 
other  part.  Done  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  10th  of  July* 
in  the  Year  1654. 

ARTICLE    I. 

In  the  firft  place,  that  there  fhall  be  a  good,  true,  and  firrfi 
peace,  between  the  republic  of  England,  and  the  moft  ferene 
king  of  Portugal,  and  between  the  regions,  countries,  domi- 
nions, and  principalities,  under  the  empire  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  the  people,  fubjecls,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both, 
of  any  condition,  rank,  or  dignity  whatfoever,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and  frefh  waters  ;  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  people  and  fubjecls  fhall  favour  and  fuccour  one  the" 
other,  with  reciprocal  good  will,  and  honeft  afftclion ;  and 
that  neither  of  the  faid  parties,  nor  their  people,  fubjecls, 
or  inhabitants,  fhall  commit,  or  attempt  any  thing  againft 
the  other,  in  any  place,  either  by  land  or  iea,  or  in  the 
harbours  or  rivers  of  either;  nor  fhall  they  confent  to,  or 
affift  in  any  war,  council,  or  treaty,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other  party  ;  nor  fhall  either  of  the  faid  parties  houfe  of 
harbour  the  rebels  or  fugitives  of  the  other  in  any  of  their 
countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports,  or  frontiers. 

ARTICLE    II. 

That  between  the  republic  of  England  and  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal and  their  people,  fubjecls,  and  inhabitants,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  regions,  countries,  dominions,  territories,  pro- 
vinces, iflands,  colonies,  cities^  towns,  villages*  ports  and 
frontiers,  there  fhall  be  free  commerce  in  thofe  places,  iri 
which  there  is  at  prefent,  or  has  been  commerce  in  time 
paft;  in  fuch  manner  that  without  permit  or  other  licence, 
general  or  fpecial,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and 
frefh  water3,  the  people,  fubjecls  and  inhabitants,  of  either 
of  the  parties,  may  go,  enter  and  navigate  in  the  faid  domi- 
nions and  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  cities,  towns,  har- 
bours, coafts,  bays,  and  places,  with  carriages,  horfes*  packs3 
and  fhips,  as  well  loaden  as  to  be  loaden,  carry  merchan- 
dizes, buy,  fell,  and  at  the  current  prices  to  procure  pro- 
vifions,  and  what  neceffaries  they  may  want  for  their  flay 
and  voyage,  to  repair  their  fhips  and  carriages,  whether  their1 
own  or  lucn  as  are  hired  or  borrowed,  and  with  the  fame 
liberty  to  depart  from  thence  with  their  goods,  merchan- 
dizes, and  all  other  things  whatfoever,  either  to  their  own  or 
foreign  countries,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  and  that  with- 
out any  hindrance  or  impediment,  faving,  however,  all  thd 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  each  place. 

ARTICLE    HI. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  this  republic  fhall  be  at 
liberty  to  buy  up  all  forts  of  wares,  goods  and  merchandizes* 
and  the  fame  to  ufe  and  enjoy  in  the  kingdoms,  provinces* 
territories,  and  iflands  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  firft 
hand,  either  in  fmall  parcels  or  by  wholefdle,  in  whatfoever 
number  and  fize,  when  and  wherefoever  theypleafe;  neither 
fhall  they  be  compelled  to  buy  them  of  the  farmer  of  the 
cuftoms  or  monopolills,  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  buy  ac 
any  fixed  price.  They  may  alfo  at  difcretion  fell,  traffic,  and 
freely  carry  away,  any  forts  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
whatfoever,  from  the  faid  kingdoms  and  dominions,  paying 
only  the  duties  and  cuftoms  in  the  confulado  due  on  the 
goods  they  carry  out,  as  they  were  paid  the  10th  of  March, 
1653-4,  O.  S. 

And,  as  to  their  buying  and  felling  by  the  intervention 
of  brokers,  the  faid  people  of  this  republic,  fhall  enjoy 
and  ufe  the  fame  liberties,  privileges  and  exemptions  as 
the  Portuguefe  themfelves  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  treated  with 
more  rigour  than  the  fame  inhabitants  and  natives;  and 
that  which  is  called  the  ancient  charter,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  that  heretofore  have  been  g-.-nted  to 
the  Englifh  at  any  time,  by  all  or  any  of  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, fhall  be  confirmed  by  edidls,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  and  natives  of  the  faid  republic  may  enjoy  them, 
together  with  all  other  privileges  and  immunities  which  are 
already  granted,  or  fhall  be  granted  from  the  time  to  come,  to 
any  nation,  kingdom,  or  republic,  in  alliance  with  the  (aid 
kin?  of  Portugal. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

That,  whenever  the  people  and  natives  of  this  republic  ar- 
rive with  their  {hips  in  the  harbours  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
the  faid  people  and  natives  fliall  not  be  conftrained,  by  the 
minifters,  officers,  and  fuhjectsof  the  faid  king  of  Portugal, 
to  load,  or  put  on  board  their  fhips,  any  other  forts  or 
quantities  of  goods  and  merchandize,  but  only  fuch  as  fliall 
be  by  them  approved  of :  neither,  while  they  flay  in  the  faid 
harbouis,  fhall  there  be  put  on  board  their  fhips,  any  more 
than  two  guards,  or  officers,  at  moft  ;  and  in  the  unloading 
their  fhips,  there  fh  ill  be  no  unnecefTary  delays.  And  if  the 
faid  fhips,  which  are  loaden  with  dry  goods,  fhould  not  be 
unloaded  within  the  fpace  of  ten  da)s,  and  the  fhips  loaden 
with  fifh  and  provifions,  within  the  fpace  of  15  days,  af- 
ter their  entrance  into  the  port,  they  fhall  not,  however, 
be  obliged  to  pay  any  ftipend,  or  fum  of  money,  or  any 
falary  to  the  faid  guards,  or  officers,  nor  upon  their  account 
be  at  any  farther  expences,  more  than  for  the  faid  ten  or 
fifteen  days  refpectively. 

ARTICLE     V. 

If  it  fhould  fo  happen  that  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  ferene 
king  of  Portugal,  or  others,  within  the  kingdoms  and 
dominions  of  the  faid  king,  fhould  be  imprifoned,  and  their 
goods  and  merchandize  feized,  flopped,  and  detained,  by 
the  office  of  the  court  of  inquifition,  or  by  its  judges,  or 
minifters,  or  by  the  king's  exchequer;  and  fhould  owe  any 
money,  or  come  to  be  indebted  to  any  of  the  people  of  this 
republic,  the  faid  debts  fhall  be  fully  and  intirely  paid  out  of 
the  above- faid  goods,  and  merchandize,  within  fix  months 
next  enfuing  after  the  imprifonment,  and  feizure  of  the 
goods  as  abovefaid,  without  hindrance,  or  any  moleftation, 
from  the  faid  tribunal,  or  its  judges,  or  minifters;  but,  if 
among  the  faid  goods  and  merchandize,  fo  feized  and  held, 
there  fhould  remain  in  being,  any  goods  and  merchandize 
belonging  to  the  faid  people  and  natives,  the  fame  fhall 
immediately  be  reftored  to  them. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
That  the  captains,  matters,  officers,  and  mariners  of  the 
fhips  of  this  republic,  or  of  any  of  its  people,  fhall  not 
attempt  to  fue,  or  in  any  wife  moleft,  the  faid  fhips  or  peo- 
ple of  this  republic,  within  the  faid  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions of  Portugal,  on  account  of  their  wages,  or  falary, 
under  pretence  of  their  profeffing  the  Romifh  religion;  nor 
fhall  they,  under  this  or  any  other  pretence,  apply  themfelves 
to  the  fcrvice  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  by  any  other 
means  leave  the  fhips  whereunto  they  belong;  and  if  they 
become  delinquents,  and  offend  in  this  point,  their  names 
being  taken  account  of,  they  fhall  be  chaftifed  by  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  officers  of  the  place,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  their  fhips;  and  if  they  cannot  be  found,  it  fhall  be  law- 
ful for  the  mafters  of  fuch  fhips,  or  veflels,  to  detain  their 
cloaths,  goods,  or  wages,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  damages. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

That  the  confuls,  who  fhall  hereafter  refide  in  any  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Portugal,  for  the  affiftance  and  protection 
of  the  people  of  this  republic,  fhall  be  from  henceforward 
nominated,  and  made  by  the  faid  lord  protestor ;  and  when 
fo  nominated,  they  fhall  have  and  exercife  the  fame  autho- 
rity, as  any  conful,  of  this  or  any  other  nation  whatfoever, 
doth  now,  or  fhall  hereafter  exercife  in  the  dominions  of 
the  faid  king,  although  they  do  not  profefs  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion. And,  for  the  judging  of  all  caufes,  relating  to  the 
people  of  this  republic,  a  judge  confervator  fhall  be  de- 
puted, from  whom  no  manner  of  appeal  fhall  be  granted, 
except  to  the  Senate  of  Rellacao,  where  the  law-fuits  com- 
menced, and  appealed  to  that  court  fhall  be  determined  within 
the  fpace  of  four  months. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

That  if  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic  fhall  die  within  the 
kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  moil  ferene  king  of  Portugal, 
the  books  accounts,  goods  and  afTets,  belonging  to  them,  or 
to  others  of  the  people  of  this  republic,  fha>l  not  be  feized 
<>r  pofTefied  by  the  judges  of  the  orphans  and  perfons  abfent, 
or  by  their  minifters  and  officers;  nor  (hall  they  be  liable  to 
their  jurifdidtion  ;  hut  the  fame  goois,  merchandize,  and 
accounts,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Englifh  factors,  or  pro- 
curators refiding  in  that  place,  who  are  nominated  or  de- 
;  u  ed  by  ths  deceafed :  but,  if  the  defunct,  whilft  living, 
did  not  nominate  any,  then  the  faid  goods,  merchandize  and 
account-,  fhall,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge  confervator,  be 
delivered  to  two  or  more  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the 
place,  and  approved  of  by  the  Englilh  conful,  after  hav- 
ing -riuen  f  curity  by  unexceptionable  bondfmen  (who  fhall 
a  Kb  be  approved  by  the  fame  Englifh  conful)  for  reftoring 
the   (aid  goods,    merchandize  and   accounts,    to  the  right 
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owners,  or  to  their  true  creditors ;  and  the  goods  which  fhall 
appear  to  have  been  the  deceafed's,  fhall  be  delivered  to  hit 
heirs,  executors  or  creditors. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

That  neither  the  king  of  Portugal,  nor  any  of  his  minifters, 
fhall  detain  or  arreft  any  merchants,  malters  of  fhips,  cap- 
tains, or  mariners ;  or  their  fhips^  merchandizes,  or  other 
goods  which  belong  to  this  republic,  or  any  of  its  people, 
tither  for  war,  or  any  other  ufe  wh?.tfoever,  unlefs  the  lord 
protector,  or  thofe  to  whom  fuch  fhips  and  goods  appertain, 
are  firft  apprifed  thereof,  and  give  their  confent ;  but  that 
the  faid  fhips,  men,  and  goods,  may  freelv,  and  without 
hindrance  or  impediment  from  the  abovefaid  king  or  his 
minifters,  depart  from  the  harbours  and  dominions  of  the 
faid  king,  at  their  own  pleafure;  and  that  the  fries  of  the 
merchandize  and  goods  belonging  to  this  republic,  fhall 
not  be  hindered,  or  delayed,  under  pretence  that  the  kin» 
has  occafion  for  them,  or  for  any  other  reafon  whatfofver; 
nor  fhall  they  be  taken  for  the  king's  ufe,  nor  for  any  other 
ufes  whatfoever,  if  the  perfons  who  are  concerned  in  the 
goods  do  not  confent  thereto, 

ARTICLE    X. 

That  the  people  of  the  republic  of  England  may  freely  carry 
in  their  fhips  all  forts  of  goods,  merchandize,  and  things  of 
what  kind  foever,  even  arms,  provifions,  or  other  fuch  like, 
from  the  harbours  and  dominions  of  the  faid  republic,  or 
any  other  harbours  or  dominions  whatfoever,  provided  they 
are  not  taken  immediately  from  the  harbours  and  dominions 
of  Portugal,  to  be  carried  directly  to  any  ports  and  terri- 
tories whatfoever  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  that  neither 
the  moft  ferene  king  of  Portugal,  nor  any  of  his  fubjects, 
fhall  hinder  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  or  men,  by  feizures,  re- 
prifals,  or  any  other  means  whatfoever,  from  navigating  fe- 
curely  to  theharbours  andtenitories  of  the  faid  kingof  Spain, 
and  from  trading  therein ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  re- 
public may  freely  carry  aims,  corn,  fifh,  and  all  other 
forts  of  merchandize,  into  the  kingdoms,  ports  and  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fell  the  fame  at  their 
pleafure,  either  by  retale  or  wholcfale,  to  any  perfons  what- 
foever, and  for  whatever  price  they  can  get ;  and  they  fhall 
not  be  prohibited,  circumfcribed,  or  incapacitated  by  his  faid 
royal  Majefty,  or  his  minifters,  governors,  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  or  monopolifts,  or  by  any  chamber  or  jjrifdiction 
of  any  tribunal  whatfoever,  either  public  or  private:  and  that 
fuch  goods  and  merchandize  as  have  once  paid  the  cuftoms 
or  clearances  in  any  port  or  harbour  whatfoever,  belonging, 
to  his  Majefty,  may  be  freely  carried  into  any  other  ports  or 
places  whatfoever,  of  his  faid  Majefty,  without  paying  any 
farther  duties,  clearances,  or  fumsof  money,  befides  what  the 
Portuguefe  merchants  fhould  pay,  if  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dize did  belong  to  them. 

ARTICLE    XL 

That  the  people  and  natives  of  the  republic  of  England  fhali 
trade  and  traffic  freely  and  fafely  from  Portugal  to  the  Bra- 
zils, and  the  other  conquefts  of  the  faid  king  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  from  the  Brazils  and  the  faid  conquefts  to  Por- 
tugal, in  all  forts  of  goods  and  merchandize  whatfoever 
(except  meal,  fifh,  wine,  oil,  and  Brazil  wood,  which  ara 
prohibited  by  the  king,  in  purfuance  of  his  contract  with  the 
Brazil  company)  pajing  the  duties  and  cuftoms  which  others 
pay  who  trade  into  thofe  parts ;  and  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  the  Englifh  fhips  hired  by  the  Portuguefe  are  to  fail  in 
company  with  the  Portuguefe  fleet ;  and  that  the  faid  people 
and  natives  arriving  from  any  of  the  harbours  and  places  in 
Brazil,  and  the  faid  conquefts,  at  any  of  the  dominions  of 
the  faid  king  whatfoever,  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  unload 
their  fhips,  or  to  put  out  any  goods  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  the  goods  to 
be  weighed  while  they  are  on  board  the  fhips,  to  the  end 
that  the  cuftoms  and  tributes  due  on  them  may  be  paid  ; 
and  that  no  heavier  duty  or  impoft,  nor  greater  fum  of  mo- 
ney, or  expence,  fhall  be  demanded  by,  or  paid  to,  th« 
king's  officers,  than  if  the  goods  were  put  on  fhore;  nor 
{hail  there  be  any  delay  in  difpatching  and  difmiffing  the  faid 
fhips.  And  after  they  are  arrived  at  any  of  the  dominions 
whatfoever,  of  the  faid  king,  and  ha\e  paid  the  cuftoms 
and  duties  above  mentioned,  they  fliall  freely  proceed  to 
any  other  harbour  orplace  whatfoever;  and  the  goods  put  on 
board  the  Englifh  fhips,  either  by  the  fubjedts  of  the  faid 
king,  or  by  others,  to  be  tranfportcd  to  any  part  whatfo- 
ever of  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  fliall  by  no  means  pay 
greater  cuftoms,  or  any  other  different  duties,  than  if  they 
were  put  on  board  Portuguefe  fhips.  And  likewife,  that 
the  people  and  natives  of  the  republic  of  England  fliall  have 
the  liberty  of  navigating  to  the  colonies,  iflands,  regions, 
ports,  diftiicts,  towns,  villages,  and  dominions,  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  Guinea,  Ben- 
gal, the  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  or  to  any  other  part  what- 
foever, on  the  coafts  and  fhores  of  Africa;  and  there  to  flay 
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or  refide,  negotiate,  trade,  and   traffic,  by  land  or  by  Tea, 
on  the  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  in  any  goods  and  merchandize 
whatfoever ;  and  to  tranfport  all  kinds  of  merchandize  to  any 
place  or  region,  with   the  fame  freedom  as  formerly;  and 
alfo  with  the  fame  that  was  ever  granted,  by    any   treaty 
heretofore,  or  fhall  hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  natives  of 
any  other  nation,  in  alliance  and  friendfhip  with   Portugal: 
and  as  to  the  cuftoms  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  thofe  regions, 
they  fhall  not  pay  more   or  heavier  than   thofe  which  are 
paid  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  trading  in  any  of  the  faid  places 
or   regions.     And  likewife  the    king  of  Portugal,  and   his 
fubjedts,  as  well   the  Brazil  company    as  all  others,  as  often 
as  they  have  need  of  foreign  fhips  for  carrying  on  their  trade 
and  navigation  to  the  Biazils,  or  for  the  regions  and  iflands 
above  mentioned,  or  eife- where,  fhall  hire  the  fhips  of  this  re- 
public, and  its  people,  at  the  ulual  and  ordinary  rates,  as  many 
as  they  pleafe,   and  no  other  fh'ps  of  any  prince  or  republic  ; 
provided  the  number  of  Enghlh  ihips  to  be  hired  be  fufficient 
to   fupply    their  wants  :   excepting  that  the  Brazil   company 
(as  is    contained    in    the     charter    of    liberties    granted    to 
them  by   the  king's  letters  patent)    may  hire,  of  what    na 
tion   foever   they  pieafe,  two  fhips   of   war,  and  four  others, 
to  be  fent  with  fifh  to  the  Brazils;    and   that  as    well     the 
faid    Brazil   company,  as  all   other  the  fuojects  of  the  faid 
king,    who    follow    the     bulinel^    of  merchandizing,    ma\ 
freely  hire   as    many  Englifh   fhips  as   they   pleafe,   and   fail 
therein  to   the   Brazils,  and  the  other   conquefts   of  the  fai 
king,   in   the  Weft  Indies,   without  any    hence,  general  o. 
fpecial,  fifft  to  he   obtained    for   that   end  ;  and  the    ftipend 
agreed  upon  to   be    charged   with  the  inteieft,  fhall  run   on, 
and  an  account  thereof  fhali  be  kept   till    the  whole    is  paid, 
though  it  fhould  exceed  the  ftipend   on  the  time  contracted 
for.  C  ' 

ARTICLE     XII. 

That,  whereas  the  molt  ferene  king  of  Portugal,  by  his  re- 
fcript  fealed  with  his  leal,  and  dated  at  Lifbon,  the  twenty- 
firft  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  3641,  granted 
to  the  natives  of  the  lands  under  the  dominion  of  the  ftates 
of  Holland,  &c.  free  liberty  of  importing  and  exporting 
all  forts  of  merchandize  to  and  from  his  kingdoms,  do- 
minions, and  territories;  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Eng- 
land fhall  ufe  and  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  in  the  kingdoms 
and  dominions  of  the  faid  molt  ferene  king  of  Por- 
tugal. 

ARTICLE     XIII. 

That  none  who  are  commonly  called  Alcaydes  (i.  e.  Bailiffs) 
or  any  other  officer  of  his  royal  Majefty,  fhall  leizeor  arreft 
any  of  the  people  of  this  republic,  of  what  rank  or  condi- 
tion foever,  except  in  a  criminal  caufe,  being  detected  in 
any  flagrant  fact;  unlefs  he  be  fir  ft  impowered  in  writing 
by  the  judge  confervator  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  people,  in 
all  other  refpecls,  as  to  their  perfons,  domefticks,  and  dwell- 
ing?, books  of  accounts,  intercfts,  meichandize,  and  all 
other  goods  belonging  to  them,  fhall  enjoy  equal  and  the 
fame  immunity,  within  the  dominions  of  the  moll  ferene 
king  0/  Portugal,  from  imprifonment,  arrefts,  and  other 
moleftations  whatfoever,  as  already  is,  or  fhall  hereafter  be, 
granted  to  any  other  prince  or  people  whatfoever,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Portugal  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  hindered, 
by  any  permit  or  protection  to  be  granted  by  the  faid  king 
to  his  fubjects,  or  others  frequenting  his  dominions,  from 
recovering  their  debts ;  but  they  fhall  have  a  right  to  fueany 
man  to  juftice  for  the  recovery  of  any  juft  debt,  although 
he  be  fheltered  under  the  patronage  or  protection  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  or  fecured  by  any  alvara,  or  written 
law,  or  whether  he  be  a  farmer  of  the  revenues,  or  inverted 
with  any  other  privilege. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  rights  of  peace  and  commerce  would 
be  null  and  ufeleis,  if  the  people  of  the  republic  of  England 
fhould  be  diftui  bed  for  confeience  fake,  when  they  pafs  to 
and  from  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of 
Portugal,  or  rtfide  there  for  the  fake  of  exchanging  their 
merchandize:  That  commerce  may  therefore  be  free  and  fe- 
cure  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  fhall 
take  effectual  care,  and  provide,  that  they  be  not  molefted 
by  any  perfon,  court,  or  tribunal,  upon  account  of  the  faid 
confeience,  or  for  having  with  them,  or  uiing,  any  Englifh 
Bibles,  or  other  books ;  and  that  it  fhall  be  free  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic  to  obferve  and  profefs  their  own  religion 
in  private  houfes,  together  with  their  families,  within  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  whaifoever  ; 
and  the  fame  to  exercife  on  board  their  fhips  and  veffcls,  as 
they  fhall  think  fit,  without  any  trouble  or  hinderance  ;  and 
finally,  that  a  place  be  affigned  them  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  But  withal,  the  Englifh  are  cautioned  not  to  exceed 
what  is  written  in  this  article. 
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ARTICLE    XV. 

If  it  fhall  happen  hereafter,  that  any  controverfies  or  doubts 
do  arile  between  the  faid  republics,  which  may  endanger 
the  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  one  and  the  other 
nation,  public  notice  fhall  be  given  to  the  people  and  fubjects 
of  both  parties,  through  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
both,  and  the  fpace  of  two  years,  after  fuch  notice,  allow- 
ed for  tranfporting  themfelves,  goods,  fhips,  merchandize, 
and  any  other  fubftance  whatfoever,  without  any  molefta- 
tion,  impediment,  or  damage,  offered,  in  the  mean-time, 
either  to  their  perfons  or  goods.  And  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  faid  people  and  fubjects  on  both  fides,  to  whom  any 
debts  may  be  owing  at  the  time  of  fuch  public  notice,  le- 
gally to  demand  the  fame  within  the  faid  two  years,  in  the 
places  and  dominions  where  they  are  owing  ;  and  from 
thence-forward  uninterrupted  juftice  fhall  be  done  them,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  in  effect  thofe  creditors  may  be  able  to 
obtain  their  own  within  the  time  prefcribed. 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

If  it  fhall  happen,  that  while  this  treaty,  friendfhip  and  fo- 
ciety,  are  fublifting,  any  thing  be  committed  or  attemped 
by  any  of  the  people  or  natives  of  either  of  thefe  parties, 
contrary  to  this  treatc,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  land  or  by 
fea,  on  the  rivers  or  frefh  waters;  the  fiiendfhip,  confede- 
racy, and  intercourfe  betwixt  thefe  nations,  fhall  not  for 
this  caufe  be  interrupted  or  broken,  but  fhall  rather  entirely 
lubiift  and  fuftain  its  full  force;  and  thofe  only  in  particular, 
who  violate  the  faid  confederacy,  fhall  be  punifhed,  and 
noneelfe;  and  juftice  fhall  be  done,  and  fatisfaction  given, 
to  all  thofe  concerned,  by  all  thofe  who  by  land,  fea,  oni 
rivers,  and  frefh  waters,  (hill  act  or  commit  any  thing  con- 
trary to  this  confederacy,  in  any  part  of  Europe,- or  in  any 
other  place  within  the  ftreight,s  ot  Gibraltar,  or  in  America;, 
or  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  or  in  any  of  the  lands, 
iflands,  feas,  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  or  in  any  places  on  this 
hde  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year 
after  juftice  fhall  be  demanded  ;  but  in  all  places  as  above, 
beyond  the  faid  cape,  within  eighteen  months  after  juftice 
be  required  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  And  if  the 
violators  of  the  (aid  confederacy  do  not  appear,  nor  furren- 
der  themfelves  to  trial,  nor  give  fatisfaction  within  this  or 
that  fpace  of  time  now  limited,  according  to  the  diftance  of 
the  p'ace,  they  fhall  be  deemed  as  enemies  to  both  parties  ; 
and  their  goods,  fubftance,  and  revenues,  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  feized,  condemned,  and  applied  to  the  making  of  full  and 
juft  fatisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  by  them  ;  belides  which, 
the  offenders  themfelves,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
power  of  either  of  the  parties,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  punilh- 
nunts  which  their  refpective  crimes  deferve. 

ARTICLE     XVII. 

If  it  happens,  that  any  controverfy  does  arife  between  the 
faid  king's  infpectors,  officers,  or  minifters,  and  the  faid 
merchants,  concerning  the  goodnefs  of  fifh,  or  any  other 
forts  of  provifions  whatfoever,  which  fhall  be  carried  to  any 
of  the  faid  king's  dominions ;  the  fame  fhall  be  determined 
by  the  arbitration  of  good  men,  provided  they  are  Portu- 
guefe,  who  fhall  be  equally  chofen  by  the  magiftrate  of  the 
place,  and  the  conful  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  and  thev  fhall 
determine  the  bufmefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  damage 
may  accrue  to  the  owner  in  the  mean  time,  while  the  mat- 
ter is  in  difpute. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  people  and  fubjects  of 
either  party,  to  go  to  the  ports  of  the  other,  there  to  re- 
fide,  and  Irom  thence  to  depart,  with  the  fame  liberty, 
not  only  with  merchant  fhips  and  tranfports,  but  alfo 
with  convoys  and  men  of  war,  equipped  for  repelling  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  whether  they  are  driven  there  by  flxefs 
of  weather,  or  come  in  for  refitting  their  fhips,  or  for  victu- 
alling them,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 
fix  men  of  war,  if  they  come  there  of  their  own  accord  ; 
nor  fhall  they  fray,  or  continue,  any  longer  time  than  may 
be  neceffary  to  refit  their  fhips,  or  to  purchafe  fuch  neceffary 
things  as  they  want ;  that  peradventure  they  may  not  be  the 
caufe  of  interrupting  the  commerce  of  other  nations  which 
are  allied  in  friendfhip.  And  if  at  any  time  any  unufual 
number  of  fhips  fhould  chance  to  come  to  fuch  harbours,  it 
fhall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  enter,  without  fiift  having 
leave  from  thofe  in  whofe  jurifdiction  fuch  harbours  may  be, 
unlefs  they  are  conftrained  to  do  it  againft  their  will,  by 
the  force  of  tempeftuous  weather,  or  other  urgent  neceffity 
for  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  fea,  and  fhipwreck  ;  the 
which,  if  it  fhould  happen,  they  fhall  immediately  fhew 
the  caufe  of  their  coming  thither  to  the  prefident,  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  that  place  ;  nor  fhall  th  y  ftay  there  any  longer 
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time  than  they  are  allowed  by  the  prefident  or  magiftracy  of 
that  place  ;  nor  fhall  they  commit  any  hoftilities  in  the  faid 
harbours,   which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  faid  republic  or 
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ARTICLE    XIX. 


That  neither  the  faid  republic,  nor  king,  fhall  fuffer  the 
fhips  and  goods  of  either  of  them,  or  of  their  people,  which 
fhall  at  any  time  be  taken  by  the  enemies  or  rebels  of  the 
other,  and  brought  to  any  ports  or  places  of  the  other's 
countries,  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  right  owners,  or 
transfer  the  property;  but  the  iame  fhall  be  reftored  to  them, 
or  their  attornies,  provided  they  lay  claim  to  fuch  fhips  be- 
fore they  are  fold  and  unladen ;  and  either  prove  their  right, 
or  exhibit  teftimonies  to  make  appear  their  property  in  them, 
within  three  months  after  the  faid  fhips  and  goods  are  fo 
brought  in  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  proprietors  themfelves 
fhall  pay  and  difcharge  the  neceffary  expences  for  the  prefer- 
vation  and  keeping  of  the  faid  fhips  and  goods. 

ARTICLE     XX. 

That  the  people  and  merchants  of  the  republic  of  England, 
who  frequent  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  countries  of 
the  faid  king,  upon  account  of  trade,  or  who  arrive  at  this 
harbour  with  their  fhips,  fhall  not  pay  for  anchorage,  or 
other  poft  charges,  or  any  other  duties,  or  fums  of  money, 
more  than  thofe  which  were  cuftomarily  paid  to  the  king, 
and  the  chamber  of  Lifbon ;  but  if  any  ill  cuftom  fhould  in- 
troduce others  for  the  future,  they  fhall  not  be  paid. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

That  no  manner  of  tribute  fhall  be  demanded  from  any  of 
the  people  of  this  republic,  either  in  Lifbon,  or  in  any  other 
place,  to  be  expended  in  the  chapel  of  St  George ;  nor  fhall 
they  be  compelled  to  hold  any  perfonal  offices,  or  to  wear 
any  fort  of  arms,  or  to  furnifh  others  therewith. 

ARTICLE     XXII. 

That  the  merchants  of  either  of  the  aforefaid  parties,  and 
their  factors,  fervants,  negotiators  of  their  families,  or  other 
fervitors,  mariners,  matters  of  fhips,  and  people  of  the  navy, 
may  fecurely  and  freely  pafs  to  and  fro  in  the  dominions, 
territories,  and  countries  of  the  faid  republic  and  king  ;  as 
alfo  in  their  harbours,  and  on  their  out-fkirts :  and  the  peo- 
ple and  fubjedts  of  the  one  may  have  and  poflefs  dwelling- 
fioufes  of  their  own  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  ; 
and  alfo  warehoufes  for  keeping  their  goods  and  merchandize, 
as  long  as  they  hire  them,  without  being  molefted  by  any 
body.  They  may  alfo  wear  fwords,  and  carry  with  them 
both  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms,  according  to  the  ufance 
and  cuftom  of  the  place,  that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to 
defend  themfelves  and  their  goods. 

ARTICLE     XXIII. 

That  all  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  faid  republic  or  king, 
or  of  their  people  or  fubjedts,  of  both  parties,  loaden  on  board 
the  fhips  of  the  enemies  of  either,  being  there  found,  fhall 
be  made  prize,  together  with  the  fame  fhips,  and  fold  at  pub- 
lic fale.  But  that  all  the  goods  of  the  enemies  of  either,  or 
meichandize  loaden  on  board  the  mips  of  either  party,  or  of 
their  people  and  fubjedts,  fh.Ul  be  untouched. 

ARTICLE    XXIV. 

That  all  juft  debts  owing  to  the  Englifh  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, on  account  of  merchandize  taken  or  bought,  or  finally 
of  fhips  loaden  either  before  or  after  putting  their  goods  or 
fequeft  ration  to  this  time,  fhall  be  paid  and  difebarged  im- 
mediately, within  two  years  next  following  :  and  that  all 
recognizances,  bonds,  and  furety-fhips,  given  and  entered 
into  by  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  any  fhips  hitherto  laden 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any  of  his  fubjedts,  for  the  ports 
of  Brazil  or  Angola,  and  afterwards  detained  in  any  of  his 
A-bjefty's  harbours,  or  feized  and  occupied  by  prince  Rupert 
and  prince  Maurice,  or  hindered  in  any  wife  by  the  faid  king, 
or  by  any  of  his  officers  or  miniflers  from  being  able  to  per-, 
form  their  contracts,  fhall  from  this  time  forward  be  can- 
celled, broken,  and  made  null:  and  that  neither  their  per- 
fons, nor  their  fhips  nor  goods,  fhall  be  put  under  arreff,  or 
in  any  wife  molefted  by  the  faid  king,  or  by  any  of  his  fub- 
jedts, on  account,  and  by  reafon,  of  the  faid  contracts. 

ARTICLE    XXV. 

Whereas  there  was  a  convention  between  the  new  parlia- 
ment, and  the  amb.ifiador  extraordinary  Irom  the  king  of 
P  irtugal  ;  and  the  faid  ambaflador,  in  the  fecond  of  the  fix 
preliminary  articles,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  2gth  of 
December,  1652,  obliged  himfelf,  that  all  the  fhips,  goods, 
monies,  and  debts,  appertaining  to  any  Englifhmen  whom- 
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foever,  which  were  taken  and  detained  in  the  dominions  o 
the  king  of  Portugal,  fhould  immediately  be  freely  reftored 
in  fpecie,   provided  they  were  ftill  of  the  fame  value,  and  re- 
main in  the  fame  good  condition  they  were  in  at  the  time 
when  they  were  firft  detained  ;  but  if  they  are  grown  worfe 
than  they  were,  then  fatisfadtion  fhould  be  given  for  them, 
according  to  their  true  price  or  value  when  they   were  firft 
detained.     But  as  to  the  compenfation  of  the  damages,  they 
being  afcertained  by  a  declaration   of  the  council,  in  their 
letter  bearing  date  the  15th  of  November,  1652,  and  therein 
declared  by  the  council,  that  it  was  not   their  intentions  to 
prefs  and  demand  reftitution  by  vigour  of  law,  but  only  in 
fuch  manner  as  fhould  be  conformable  to  equity  and  reafon, 
and  that  the  ambaflador  might  witnefs  his  inclinations  to 
procure  a  peace ;  upon   this  fupp  fttion  he   obliged  himfelf, 
that  the  damages  fhould  be  made  good.     In  the  fifth  article 
of  the  faid  preliminaries,  the  faid  ambaflador  farther  took  up- 
on  him,  or  engaged,  that  all   the  fhips  and  goods  of  the 
Englifh,  which  by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Miurice,  or  by 
any  fhip  whatfoever  under  their  command,  have  been  car- 
ried to  Portugal,  and  there  difpofed  of,  or  are  ftill  remaining, 
or  either  by  them  or  their  command,  have  been  carried  again 
from  thence,  fhall  either  immediately  be  reftored  to  their 
owners  and  proprietors,  or  reparation  and  fatisfadtion  fhall  be 
given  for  them.     And   becaufe  fome  controverfies  are  ftill 
remaining  concerning  the  petitions  or  demands  of  the  mer- 
chants and  others,  touching  fatisfadtion ;  to  the  end  thefe 
petitions  or  demands,  thefe  complaints  of  right  and  equity, 
may  be  judged  and  determined,  it  was  by  both  parties  con- 
tracted, concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  faid  petitions, 
or  demands,  about  the  damages  and  fatisfactions,  fhall  be  re- 
ferred, as  they  are  by  thefe  prefents  referred,  to  the  judgment, 
award,  and  fentence,  of  Dr  Walter  Walker,  John  Crowther, 
Dr  Henry  da  Sylva,  fecretary  of  the  embaffy,  and  Francis 
Perreira  Rebella,  agent  in   the  affairs  of  the  faid  embaffy, 
indifferent  perfons,  and  chofen  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  as  of  the  lord  protector ;  who  by  thefe 
prefents  are  made  and  conftituted  recognizers,  arbitrators, 
and  judges,  to  hear  and  examine  all  and  every   one  of  the 
demands  and  complaints  of  every  one  of  the  merchants  and 
mafters  of  fhips,  and  others  who  claim  a  right  to  all  or  any 
of   the  fhips,  monies,  debts,  merchandizes,  and  all  other 
goods  whatfoever,  mentioned  in  the  faid  preliminary  articles: 
which  arbitrators  fhall  meet  and  fit  in  the  city   of  London, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July  next,  O.  S.  and  the  fame  day  they 
fhall  take  a  folemn  oath  before  the  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  Admiralty  of  England,  that  they  will  renounce  all  favour 
or  refpect  to  either  party,  and  all  private  intereft  in  judging 
the  matters  to  them  referred  ;  and,  by  thefe  prefents,  they 
are  inftituted  and  authorifed  to  fummon  3ny  perfons  whatfo- 
ever, and  to  order  fuch  depofitions  and  papers  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them,  as  fhall  have  any  relation  to  the  bufinefs  referred 
to  them  ;  and,  whether  they  take  the  faid  oath  or  not,  they 
fhall,  in  a  fummary  way,  examine  and  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  all  thefe  petitions  and  complaints,  and  alfo  all  and  every 
one  of  the  damages  which  were  occafioned  by  the  faid  arrefts 
and  detainers.     And   the  faid  arbitrators  are  authorifed   by 
thefe  prefents  to  finifh  all   the  caufes  above  mentioned,  and 
to  liquidate,  adjudge,  and  finally  determine,  the  damages  or 
loffes,  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  in  their  difcretion 
and   confeiences,  fhall  judge  to  bejuftice  and  equity,  and  to 
publifh  their  final  fentence  in  writing  under  their  hands ; 
which  fentence,  fo  publifhed,  fhall  bind  and  oblige  both  par- 
ties, without  any  appeal,  revifal,  or  redemption  whatfoever. 
And  the  faid  king  binds  himfelf  effectually  to  perform,  keep, 
and  obferve  the  fame,  in  all  its  members  and  articles,  as  alfo 
to  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as 
fhall  be  adjudged  him  as  aforefaid.     And  beftdes  which  it  is 
agreed,  that  if  the  faid  arbitrators  do  not  ag'ee  and  finally 
determine  upon  the  faid  things  to  them  referred,  before  the 
firft  of  September  next,  O.  S.  then  the  faid  petitions  or  de- 
mands, which  are  left  undetermined  by  the  faid  arbitrators, 
fhall  be  fubmitted,  as  they  are  by  thefe  prefents  fubmitted, 
to  fuch  perfon  of  the  faid  lord  protector's  council,  as  the  faid 
lord  protector  fhall  nominate,  within  any  time  whatfoever, 
after  the  firft  of  September  next :  for  which  end  the  faid  lord 
protector  fhall,  by  his  mandate,  authorife  fuch  perfon  fo  no- 
minated, finally  to  determine  upon  all  and  every  one  of  the 
petitions  or  demands  aforefaid.     And  if,  before  the  pronun- 
ciation of  fentence  by  the  faid  counfellor,  any  papers  fhould 
arrive  from  Portugal,  or  any  procurator  to  follicit  about  any 
of  thofe  caufes,  the  faid  counfellor  fhall  give  them  a  new 
hearing,  and  the  fentence  which  fhall  be  given  by  fuch  per- 
fon fo  inftituted  under  his  hand  and  feal,  fhall  conclude  and 
bind  both  parties,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  duly  complied  with 
and  executed.     And  for  the  greater  caution  and  fecurity  that 
fuch  fum  of  money,  as  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  faid  arbitra- 
tors, or  arbitrator,  may  be  honeftly  paid,  it  is  agreed  and 
concluded,  that  one  moiety  of  the  duties  and  cuftoms  of 
Portugal,  arifing  Irom  all  the  goods  and  merchandize  what- 
foever, of  the  natives  and   populace  of  this  republic,  who 
trade  to  Portugal,  fhall,  immediately  after  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  be  applied  to  the  faid  payment.     Which  moiety  fhall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  paid  to  that  perfon  whkh  the  lord 
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protestor  (hall  nominate;  thereby  giving  fatisfaaion  to  the 
merchants,  matters  of  (hips,  and  proprietors,  for  their  lofles 


or  damages. 


ARTICLE    XXVI. 


It  was  concluded  and  agreed  upon,  that  this  prefent  peace 
and  confederacy  fhall  not^be  broken  by  any  other  league  or 
confederacy  either  already  made,  or  that  fhall  be  made,  by 
the  mod  ferene  prote&or  of  England  and  king  of  Portugal, 
with  any  other  princes  or  republics  whatfoever  ;  but  this 
peace  and  confederacy  fhall  be  intirely  kept,  and  its  effe&s 
always  remain  in  full  force. 

ARTICLE    XXVII. 

It  was  agreed  and  concluded,  that  both  parties  fhall  truly 
and  firmly  obferve,  and  put  in  execution,  the  prefent  treaty, 
and  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  therein  contained  and 
comprehended,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be  obferved  and  per- 
formed by  the  people  and  fubjects  of  the  one  and  the  other 
party. 

ARTICLE    XXVIII. 

It  was  agreed  and  concluded,   that   the  prefent  treaty,  and 
all  and  every  one  of  the  things  therein  contained  and  con- 
cluded, fhall  be  ratified  by  the  faid  lord  proteaor  and  king, 
by  the  letters  patent  of  both  parties,  adorned  with  the  grea 
feal  in  due  and  authentic  form,  within  fix  months  next   en- 
fuing;  and  within  the  faid  time  mutual  inftrumentb  fhall  be 
delivered  on  both  fides  :  and  alfo,  this  peace  and  confederacy 
fhall  immediately  (after  the  delivery  and  exchange  of  the  in- 
ftruments)   be  proclaimed  in  the  ufual  forms  and  places. 
In  truth  and  teftimony  of  all  which,  we  the  commiflioners 
of  his  highnefs  the  lord  proteaor,  and  the  ambaffadors 
extraordinary  of  the  moft  ferene  king,   by  virtue  of  our 
refpeaive  commiffions  and  full  powers,  have  figned  the 
prefent  treaty  with  our  hands,  and  fealed   it  with  our 
feals. 
Done  at  Weftminfter,  the  ioth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1        1654. 

A  Secret  Article  between  the  lord  proteaor  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  moft 
ferene  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Algarves,  on  the  other 
part.  Agreed  on  with  the  lord  high  chamberlain,  his 
Majcfty's  ambaffador  extraordinary  in  London. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  England,  trading  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned)  in  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports, 
or  territories  of  the  faid  king,  fhall  not  pay  nvre  duties  and 
taxes,  but  only  in  the  manner  following,  viz.  That  the  Englifh 
goods,  merchandize,  and   manufaaures  fhall  never  exceed 
23  per  cent,  on  their  valuation  for  the  payments  of  the  du- 
ties ;  and  they  fhall  be  favourably  valued,  according  to  the 
regimen  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom  :   and   fuppoling    there  fhould    be   any   motive    for 
railfng  the  valuation,  by  reafon  of  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
goods°or  merchandize,   it  fhall  not  be  done  but  by  the  con- 
fent  and  in  the  prefence  of  two  Englifh  merchants  who  refide 
and  dwell  in  Portugal,  and  are  chofen  by  the  Englifh  conful; 
and  granting  that  the  merchandize  fhould  fall  from  its  prefent 
or  future  exa&  value,  the  valuation  and  doubt  fhall  be  de- 
termined by  difinterefted  perfons,  who  fhall  be  chofen  by  the 
Englifh  conful,  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftom  houfe ;  and 
the  abovefaid  inhabitants  of  the  faid  kingdom  trading  in   the 
faid  dominions  and  lordlhips  of  this  republic,  fhall   pay  the 
'       prefent  taxes  and  duties  as  they  are  newly  impofed  and  fettled 
in  this  prefent  month  of  May  1654,  according  to  the  ufance 
and  laws  of  the  place,  both  parties  obferving  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  each  place  refpe-aively.    And  thus  it  was  agreed 
upon  and  concluded,  that  the  abovefaid  article,   and  every 
thin?  contained  therein,  fhall  be  confirmed  or  ratified  by  the 
faid  king,  and  by  the  faid  lord  protedor,  by  the   letters  pa- 
tent of  the  one   and  the  other  party,  fealed    with   the  grea? 
feal,  in  due  and   authentic  form,  within   fix  months  next 
following  ;  and    within  the  faid   time  inftruments  fhall  be 
paffed  or  exchanged  by  the  one  and  the  other  party. 

In  faith  and  teftimony  whereof  we  fign  :  the  commiffioner 
of  the  faid  moft  ferene  king,  by  the  force,  vigour,  and 
virtue  of  our  commiffions  refpeaing  this  aa,  and  we 
ficrn  this  fectet  article  with  our  hands  and  firms,  and  we 
feal  it  with  our  manual  feals. 

Done  at  Weftminfter  the  ioth  day  of  the  month  of  July, 

1654. 


of  Guiney,  and   the   conqueft,    navigation,    commerce  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  Indies,  &c.    To  all  jufticesi 
commiflioners,  auditors,  judgers,  judges,  officers  of  juftice, 
and  perfons  of  my  kingdom  and  dominion  of  Portugal  ;  where^ 
or  before  whom,  this  my  prefent  charter  of  privileges  may 
be  prefented,  and  to  whom  the  acknowlcgement  thereof  by 
right  may  belong :  know,  that  in  this  my  very  noble,  and 
always  loyal  city  of  Lifbon,  in  the  court  of  the  cuftom -houfe 
thereof;  to  me,  and  to  my  auditor,  who  at  that  time  was 
doaor  Nicholas  Dias  Tinoco,  as  judge  confervator  of  the 
Englifh,  a  petition  was  made,   in  the   name  and  behalf  of 
all  the  Englifh  nation  then  refiding  in  this  city  ;  wherein 
they  fet  forth,  that  among  the  laws,  charters,  and  decrees, 
which  the  fovereign  of  thefe  kingdoms  had  granted  in   their 
favour,  it  was  provided,  that  no  bailiff,  or  conftable,  fhould 
enter  their  houfes,  to  execute  any   warrants,  or  mandates, 
on  their  perfons,  or  goods  ;  nor  fhould   it  be  done  in  any 
other  place,  or   by  any  other  perfon,  but  by  their  judge- 
confervator,  or  by  his  mandate,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
crufadoes  forfeiture  to  their  ufe;  except  the  officers  of  juftice 
fhould  be  going  in  purfuit  of  a  malefaaor,  deteaed  in  fome 
flagrant  faa  :  and  that  alfo  they  were  excufed,  or  exempted 
from  paying  any  manner  of  rates,  taxes,  and  loans,  or  per- 
forming any  perfonal  fervices,  or  holding  any  offices  of  charge 
whatfoever.     And  likewife,  that  they  fhould  not  be  impri- 
foned,  or  detained  in  prifon,  even  in  a  criminal  cafe,  other- 
wife  than  by   the  mandate  of  my  faid  auditor,  their  judge- 
confervator,  without  homage,  according  to  the  provifional 
law  of  the  king,   Don  Emanuel  ;  who,  we  hope,  is  taken 
into  glory  ;  and  that  likewife  they  were  authorifed  to  carry 
arm-,  offeniive  and  delenfive,  in  all  this  kingdom,  as  well  by 
night  as  by  day,  before,  or  after,  the  ringing  of  the  evening- 
bell,  either  with  light,  or  without  light,  and  enter  with  them 
into  the  prohibited  places  of  all  this  kingdom.     And,  in  like 
manner,   they  informed  me  h> >w  they  had  been  vexed  and 
difturbed  by  the  fcavengers,  officers,  who  ufed  to   perfecute 
them,  notwithftanding,  in  order  to  excufe  any  differences, 
they  ufed  to  fend  them  one  hundred  reis,   which  they  would 
not  accept  of  ;  but  from   the  Portuguefe   they   accepted  of 
forty  rei ;,  and  lefs ;  but,  becaufe  the  petitioners  were  ftrangers, 
they  condemned  them  in  1000  reis,  or,  at  leaft,  in  500  reis. 
And,  likewife,  when  they  went  out  of  this  city  about  their 
bufinefs,  the  juftices  of  the  country  villages  ufed  to  vex  and 
difturb  them  ;  and  they  would  not  keep,  or  have  any  regard 
to,  their  faid  privileges,   but  rather  put  different  and  wrong 
conftruaions  upon  them,  in  order  to   vex  and   trouble  the 
faid  petitioners  ;  and  they  took  away  their  arms,  which  they 
carried,  and  were  authorifed  to  carry. 

They  begged  of  me,  and  of  my  faid  auditor,  their  judge- 
confervator,  to  declare  by  his  difpatch,  that  they  were  au- 
thorifed to  ufe  the  faid  arms,  and  that,  if  any  officer  of  ju- 
ftice had  a  mind  to  impeach  them,  it  fhould  be  done  before 
their  judge-confervator,  and  no  other  judge,  or  juftice,  what- 
foever, under  penalty  of  being  fufpended  from  their  offices, 
and  falling  under  the  lafh  of  their  privileges;  and  they  would 
thankfully  receive  the  favour  done  them. — This  was  the  con- 
tents of  the  faid   petition  :  together   with   which,  Thomas 
Boftock,  an  Englifhman,  prefented  the  charter  of  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  the  Englifh  nation,  in  which  were  in- 
ferted  the  fubfequent  papers  and  articles,  viz. 
Don  Ferdinand,  king  of  Potugal,  &c.  to  thee  Fernando 
Rodriguez,   by  my  authority,  judge  of  the  caufes  relating  to 
my  culfom  houfe  of  Liftnn,  or  to  any  other,  who  after  thee 
fhall  occupy  thy  place,  health,  &c.  Know  thou,  that  it  being 
my  pleafure  to  favour  the  Englifh  merchants,   natives  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and    the   dominions  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,   1  give  thee  to  them  for  their  judge   in   the  law-fuits 
they  have,  or  may  have,  with  any  perfons  of  my  dominions, 
on  account  of  merchandize  bought  or  fold  by  them,  to  or 
from  fuch  perfon,  or  perfons,  of  my  dominions. 
I  thee  therefore  command,  that  thou  (or  whoever  may  be 
in  thy  place)  take  cognizance   of  the  law-fuits  and   caufes, 
that  between  the  parties  abovefaid   may  happen,  either  by 
complaint  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  upon  account  of  mer- 
chandize, as  is  above  already  exprefTed.      And,  I  command, 
that   henceforward    no  others   fhall  take  cognizance  of  the 
faid  law-fuits,  belides  thee,  the  faid  Fernando  Rodriguez,  or 
any  other  perfon,  th  it  by  my  authority  may  fill  thy  place, 
as  judge  of  my  faid  cuftom- houfe  ;  and  thou  fhalt  not  do  any 
thing  to  the  contrary,  or  beyond  this  my  command.     In 
witnefs  whereof,  1  have  commanded   this  my   grant   to  be 
given  in  Lifbjn,  the  29th  day  of  Oaober,  1450,  written  by 
Stephen  Armes,  for  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

The  King. 


A  Charter  of  the  Privileges  and  Liberties  of  the 
Englifh  ;  confining  of  various  ancient  provifional  laws. 
alvaras,  and  decrees,  granted  by  feveral  of  the  kings  ot 
Portugal,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  and  others. 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal,  and  ol 
the  Alguves  of  this  fide,  and  beyond  the  feas  in  Africa,  lord 


Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal,  and  of 
the  Algarves,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  this  letter  fhall  come,  we 
by  it  make  known,  that  whereas  we  are  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  favour  all  the  Englifh  merchants  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, who  come  to  the  city  of  Lifhon,  or  other  places  what- 
foever of  the  kingdom,  it  is  our  pleafure  and  commands, 
that  they  fhall  henceforward  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  liberties  that  are  granted  to  the  Genoefe,  and  other  mer- 
chants, who  at  this  time  come  to,  or  refide  in,  our  king- 
doms, 
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doms,  either  in  the  city  of  Lifbon,  or  in  any  other  places 
whatsoever,  within  our  faid  kingdoms.  We  therefore  com- 
mand all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  faid  kingdoms  and  all 
general  receivers  of  the  revenues,  fcriveners,  and  all  others 
whatfoever,  to  whom  this  may  be  prefented,  that  they  look 
into  the  faid  privileges  and  liberties,  which  the  faid  Genoefe, 
and  others,  frequenting  our  dominions,  have  obtained  from 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  have  been  heretofore  confirmed  by  us ; 
and  fee  that  they  keep,  obferve,  and  fully  comply  with  the 
fame,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  for  the  fame  caufe 
and  reafon  as  they  ftrictly  obferve  them  in  the  favour  of 
the  faid  Genoefe,  and  other  merchants,  at  prefent  refiding 
in  our  kingdoms,  it  being  a  new  favour  we  fhew  to  the  faid 
Englifh,  having  before  given  them  privileges  and  liberties. 
In  teftimony  whereof  we  have  commanded  this  our  leiter- 
patent  to  be  given  in  their  favour,  in  the  city  of  Coimbra, 
the  ioth  of  Auguft,  1400.  Written  by  James  Paes,  for  the 
king  Don  John. 

The  King. 

Don  Alfonso,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  Algarves,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  this  our  letter  fhall 
come,  we  by  it  make  known,  that  we  privilege  all  the 
Flemings,  Germans,  French,  and  Britons,  who  come  to 
reiide  in  our  kingdoms;  and,  forafmuch  as  Michiel  Arman, 
a  German  fhoemaker,  and  a  dweller  in  our  city  of  Lifb.m, 
is  a  fubject  of  one  of  the  faid  nations,  which  we  fo  privilege, 
and  he  humbly  imploring  our  favour,  that  we  command  our 
privilege  to  be  given  him,  and  confidering  his  requeft,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  fhew  him  our  grace  and  favour ;  there- 
fore it  is  our  royal  pleafure  and  will,  that  from  henceforward 
he  fhall  not  be  conftrained  to  pay  any  of  our  demands,  rates, 
taxes,  or  loans,  whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  he  do  any  fervices,  or 
take  upon  him  any  charge  whatfoever,  or  fervitudes  that 
are,  or  have  been,  occafioned  by  us,  or  by  our  councils, 
upon  any  account  whatfoever :  they  fhall  not  guard  either 
pi  ifoners,  or  monies,  nor  fhall  they  be  tutors,  or  preceptors, 
to  any  perfons  whatfoever  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  hold 
any  manner  of  offices,  or  fervitudes,  under  us,  or  our  coun- 
cils, againft  their  will.  In  like  manner  they  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  into  our  fervice,  either  by  fea  or  land,  in  any 
parts  or  places  whatfoever  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  keep 
horfes,  arms,  or  mules  for  our  fervice,  notwithftanding  any 
law  or  cuftom  to  the  contrary.  In  the  like  manner  we 
command  that  no  perfon,  of  what  ftate  or  condition  foever, 
fhall  be  fo  prefurnptuous  as  to  take  from  them  their  dwelling- 
houfes,  or  cellars,  or  ftables ;  nor  fhall  they  quarter  therein  ; 
neither  fhall  their  bread,  wine,  cloaths,  or  any  other  thing 
whatfoever  of  theirs,  be  taken  from  them  againft  their  will. 
We  give  them  leave  to  hire  and  ride  on  hearts  of  burden, 
with  faddle  and  bridle,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
notwithftanding  the  prohibition  and  ordinance  made  about 
this  to  the  contrary.  And  we  command  our  harbinger,  the 
harbinger  of  the  queen  ourconfort  (whom  above  all  we  prize 
and  love)  as  alfo  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  faid  city,  that 
in  cafe  all  and  every  one  of  us  fhould  have  occafions,  their  faid 
houfes  fhall  not  be  taken  from  them  for  the  ufe  of  us,  or  any 
other  perfons,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  whatfoever. 
Such  is  our  royal  favour,  upon  pain  of  our  difpleafure,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  fix  milreis  to  be  paid  for  our  ufe  by  any  per- 
fon whatfoever,  who  fhall  act  contrary  to  this  our  mandate; 
the  which  we  command  our  collectors  and  receivers  to  levy, 
and  receive  for  our  ufe,  and  the  fcriveners  of  their  offices, 
fhall  enter  it  in  their  books,  that  a  good  and  true  account 
thereof  may  be  kept  under  the  penalty  of  paying  double  the 
fum  for  their  neglect. 

We  therefore  command  all  our  juftices,  judges,  officers  of 
juftice,  collectors,  receivers,  and  all  other  officers,  and  per- 
fons whatfoever,  to  the  fight  or  knowledge  of  whom  this 
may  come,  that  they  fhall  acknowlege,  and  hold  the  faid 
Michael  Arman,  German  fhoemaker,  for  relieved,  and  ex- 
cufed  from  the  abovefaid  things ;  and  he  fhall  not  be  obliged, 
or  conftrained  to  any  of  them  :  therefore  fee  that  you  comply 
with,  and  caufe  this  our  letter  to  be  well  and  truly  complied 
with,  and  kept  and  obferved  for  the  caufes  and  reafons  therein 
contained  ;  nor  fhall  ye  do,  or  confent  that  any  thing  fhall 
be  done  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
means  whatfoever  ;  for  fuch  is  our  grace  and  favour,  that  it 
fhall  fo  be  done,  and  let  neither  one  nor  the  other  do  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  Given  in  the  city  of  Evora,  the  28th 
day  of  March,  1452.  Written  by  Loupo  Fernandes  for  the 
king  Don  Alfonfo. 

The  King. 

Don  Emanuel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  Algarves,  Sic.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  our  letters 
may  come,  health,  and  defire  of  love.  And  whereas  we  are 
accuftomed  to  honour  fuch  as  are  worthy,  and  with  liberal 
beneficence  tread  in  the  paths  of  honour :  and  whereas  our 
approved-of  fubject,  Simon  Lopes,  having  applied  to  us  with 
his  accuftomed  humanity,  we  have  heard  him,  and  liberally 
granted  his  requeft,  as  will  appear  by  thefe  oir  letters, 
wherein  may  be  feen  our  gracious  favours  in  behalf  of  the 
efteemed  gentlemen  Anthony  de  Belver  and  Conrado  Selim 
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in  their  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  their  company  of 
noble  merchants  of  the  auguft  and  imperial  city,  and  other 
towns  of  Germany  ;  wherein  they  fignihed  to  us  their  defire 
of  fettling  a  houfe  of  their  company  in  this  city  of  Lifbon,  in 
order  to  negociate,  trade,  and  merchandize  in  our  kino-, 
doms,  if  we  approved  of  granting  them  fome  favours  and 
liberties,  which  they  requefted  of  us,  conformable  to  fuch  as 
were  given  them  in  other  countries  ;  and  as  we  have  under- 
ftood  their  requeft,  and  confidered  how  much  honour  and 
humanity  is  due  to  fuch  gentlemen,  as  well  upon  account  of 
their  perfons,  as  being  worthy  of  ail  favour,  as  on  account 
of  their  commodious  trade,  which  according  to  our  opinion 
will  be  advantageous  for  our  people  ;  as  alfo  on  account  of 
their  being  imperial  citizens  of  the  auguft  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  Maximilian  our  beloved  coufln.  For  which  rea- 
fons we  confent  to  their  petition  with  very  good  will,  grant- 
ing them  the  liberties  and  privileges  they  defire,  the  which 
have  never  been  granted  to  any  others,  or  even  to  our  own 
fubjects,  as  in  thefe  letters  will  appear  and  be  contained  at 
large,   viz. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  we  make  over  a  freedom  to  the  faid  noble 
merchants,  whereby  they  may  freely  negotiate,  trade,  fell, 
and  buy,  in  all  our  kingdoms  and  dominions,  either  by  their 
own  proper  perfons,  or  by  their  factois  and  fervants.  It  is 
our  will,  and  we  command,  that  whenfoever  their  merchan- 
dize arrives  in  any  fhip  or  vefTel  before,  or  in  the  port  of, 
or  near  this  city,  at  the  time  of  unloading,  before  any  thing 
be  unladen,  our  difcharging  officers  ihall  firrt  acquaint  them 
of  the  time  they  intend  to  go  on  board  ;  that  if  they  pleafe 
they  come  and  bring  boats  with  them,  and  therein  fee  their 
goods  unloaden  ;  but  if  they  do  not  come,  or  fend  within 
three  hours,  a  little  more  or  lef,  then  the  faid  ofSc.  rs  may 
unload,  although  the  owners  of  the  goods  are  on  fhore  in 
the  city. 

It  is  our  commands,  that  as  foon  as  their  goods  are  brought 
into  the  cuftom-houfe,  they  fhall  immediately  pay  the  de- 
cima  and  fiza,  except  for  woollen  cloths,  of  which  they 
fhall  pay  the  fiza  at  the  time  of  fale,  according  to  the  prefent 
practice,  and  as  it  is  contained  in  our  articles ;  which  fizas 
fhall  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  tables,  whereunto  fuch  du- 
ties do  belong,  and  they  fhall  enter  the  fame  in  their  books 
as  paid,  that  all  doubts  about  the  payment  may  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  And  fo  foon  as  they  have  paid  the  duties, 
and  received  the  faid  goods  in  their  own  poffeffi on,  they  may 
carry  them  where  they  pleafe,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and 
dominions,  without  being  obliged  to  acquaint  any  body  of 
their  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  of  the  fales  they  make 
of  the  faid  goods  ;  much  kfs  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  enter  or 
take  out  a  permit  from  any  of  our  offices  of  inland  duties: 
nor  fhall  they  incur  any  penalty,  or  be  deemed  as  fmugglers, 
on  account  of  their  not  entering  the  fame,  or  taking  out  a 
permit  for  moving  their  merchandize  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  the  method  ordained  by  our  charters,  articles, 
and  laws  :  and  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  goods  and 
merchandize  as  have  p  1  id  our  duties,  and  have  cleared,  of 
which  they  fhall  have  certificates  from  our  officers,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  fame  they  may  carry  and  fell  their  merchandize 
all  over  our  kingdoms,  without  paying  any  thing  more ;  and 
they  fhall  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Flemings,  as 
is  contained  in  their  privileges. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  no  officer,  nor  farmer  of 
the  duties,  nor  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  fhall  enter  into 
their  houfes  to  fearch,  nor  fhall  they  in  any  wile  opprefs 
them,  except  by  mandate  of  our  accomptant-general :  he 
firft  having  information  from  fome  unfulpected  perfon,  or 
perfons,  making  it  appear,  that  they  have  in  their  houfes 
fome  counterband  or  run  goods  ;  and  when  fuch  an  occafion 
fhall  offer  of  fending  to  their  houfe,  it  fhall  be  done  by  one 
fcrivener  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
duties,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  without  the  faid  fcrivener  they 
fhall  not  go  to  their  houfes  to  fearch  for  the  faid  counterband 
goods. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  not  pay  any  duties, 
either  for  the  provifions,  or  the  furniture  they  import  for  the 
ufe  of  their  houfe,  much  lefs  fhall  they  any  duties  for  the 
woollen  cloths  they  import  for  cloathing  their  factors  and 
fervants,  allowing  them  two  fuits  a  )ear  for  each  perfon; 
alfo  canvafs  and  wrappers  of  hemp  for  bags,  and  crocus  for 
their  merchandize,  they  depofing  on  oath,  that  they  import 
all  thofe  things  for  their  own  private  ufe,  and  not  for  fale; 
becaufe,  if  they  are  for  fale,  they  fhall  pay  the  ufual  duties. 
It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  and  we  command,  that  none  of 
our  officers  of  juftice  prefume  to  enter  into  their  houfes,  ex- 
cept the  faid  corregidor,  or  fuch  as  fhall  be  fent  by  him,  and 
no  other,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  crufadoes  foi  eiture  to 
their  ufe  ;  except  the  officers  of  juftice  are  in  purfuit  of  fome 
mah  factor  detected  in  any  flagrant  crime  ;  in  fuch  cafe  they 
may  enter  into  their  houfes. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  carry  arms  not 
only  themfelves,  but  alfo  their  domeftic  fervants  and  atten- 
dants, lo  far  as  fix  of  them  in  number,  which  arms  they  may 
carry  by  night  and  by  day,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions, as  well  before  the  ringing  of  the  evening  bell,  as 
afterwards,  with  or  without  light,  provided,  however,  that 
4  they 
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they  do  not  ufe  them  otherwife  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  and 
this  notwithftanding  our  laws  to  the  contrary  :  the  which 
fervants,  however,  (hall  not  be  Spaniards,  for  none  of  that 
nation  (hall  enjoy  this  liberty. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  and  our  order,  that  any  perfon 
whatfoever,  who  will  not  obferve,  keep,  and  comply  with 
thefe  their  privileges,  or  doth  any  thing  contradictory  to 
them,  fuch  perfon  fhall  incur  the  penalty  of  50  crufadoes,  in 
which  he  fhall  be  condemned  for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital  of 
All  Saints  in  this  city  ;  and  by  thefe  prefents  we  command 
our  accomptant-general,  that  he  knowing  of  any  perfon  who 
will  not  keep  and  comply  with  thefe  privileges,  according  as 
is  therein  contained  and  declared,  fhall  immediately  caufe 
execution  to  be  made  for  levying  the  penalty  on  the  faid  per- 
fon, which  fhall  immediately  be  delivered  to  our  general- 
receiver  of  the  faid  hofpital,  and  charged  in  the  books  for 
every  time  they  violate  thefe  privileges,  or  do  any  thing 
contrary  thereunto ;  befides  which  we  command  all  other 
juftices  and  officers  of  juftice  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
they  obferve  this  declaration,  and  fee  that  it  be  intirely  kept 
and  complied  with,  together  with  all  other  privileges  they 
have  obtained  of  us,  effectually  putting  the  faid  penalty  in 
execution ;  forafmuch  as  it  is  our  will  and  intention,  that  the 
grace  and  favour  we  fhew  them  fhall  in  all  things  be  under- 
ftood  to  redound  more  to  their  advantage  than  to  their  pre- 
judice; and  be«aufe  our  pleafure  is  fuch,  we  have  commanded 
this  our  alvara,  or  law,  figned  by  us,  to  be  given  in  their 
favour  ;  the  which  fhall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  had  been  our  let- 
ter, regiftered  in  the  court  of  chancery,  notwithftanding 
any  law  or  ordinance  there  may  be  to  the  contrary.  Done 
in  Almeyrim  the  7th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  141 1. 
Written  by  Andrew  Pireo. 

By  the  faid  privilege  which  we  have  granted  them,  they  may 
load  their  merchandize  in  any  fhips  they  pleafe,  as  well  Por- 
tu^uefe  as  ftrangers,  trading  and  lading  from  the  iflands  : 
and  befides  this,  we  make  them  our  natives ;  and  we  are 
juft  now  informed,  that  at  the  Caza  d6  Vero  Pezo,  the  of- 
ficers put  doubts  and  difficulties  to  them,  when  they  loaded 
their  goods  in  foreign  fhips,  as  our  faid  natives  are  wont  to 
do  :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  of  damage  to  them  to 
be  privileged  perfons,  which  was  not  our  intention,  but  ra- 
ther we  intended  to  do  them  all  favour  and  honour.    There- 
fore, for  the  declaration  of  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure, 
that  as  well  in  this  cafe,  as  in  any  other  whatfoever,  which 
they  have  a  mind  to  enjoy  as  ftrangers,  they  may  do  it ;  be- 
caufe  we  will  not  have  it  fo  that  their  privileges  fhall  leffen 
any  favour  granted  them  as  ftrangers,  if  it  be  poffible  to  avoid 
it.     And  therefore  they  have  for  their  privilege,  that  no  of- 
ficer of  juftice  whatfoever  can  enter  into  their  houfes,  with 
out  an  order  from  their  faid  judge,  under  certain  penalties ; 
and  we  are  ;nrormed  that  Tome  officers  and   perfons  have 
meddled  with  them,  and  with  things  belonging  to  them,  and 
have  ufed  them  ill  ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  againft  this,  it 
is  our  will  and  pleafure,  and  we  require,  that  no  officer  of 
ours  either  difturb  or  meddle  with  them,  or  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  them,  except  their  faid  judge,,  or  any   by  their 
order.     And  if  any  fuch  cafe  fhould  happen,  wherein  their 
perfons  and  their  factors  ought  to  be  taken  into  cuftody  and 
impnfoned,  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  be 
conducted  to  the  caftle  by  their  faid  judge,  or  his  bailiff,  in 
perfon,  and  not  by  their  fervants  or  followers  ;  and   if  the 
caufe  of  their  imprilonment  be  fuch  as  will  admit  of  bail,  we 
command  that  immediately,   without  other   delay,   the  faid 
bail  mav  be  taken.     Thus  ttands   the  cafe,  wherein  it  is  fo 
largely  contained  and  declared,  and  was  contained  and   de- 
clared in  the  faid   privileges  and  petition ;  the   which  being 
prefented  to  me,  and  by  me  conlidered,  as  alfo  by  my  faid 
auditor  Dr  Nicholas  Dias  Tinoco,  I  therein  pronounce  my 
difpatch  as  followeth,  viz. 

Let  them  make  ufe  of  arms  as  is  exprefled  ih  their  privileges ; 
and,  for  this  end,  the  charters  and  mandates  they  petition 
for  fhall  be  granted  and  drawn  out  for  them  in  authentic 
form,  wherein  fhall  be  included  the  article  that  fpeaks  of 
arms,  and  that  other  juftices  cannot  enter  their  houfes  with- 
out an  order  from  this  confervatory  ;  and  all  bailiffs,  confta- 
bles,  and  all  other  officers  of  juftice,  that  fhall  do  any  thing 
to  the  contrary,  fhall  immediately  be  notified  by  the  fcrive- 
ner  of  the  faid  confervatory,  that  without  the  approbation 
of  this  court,  they  meddle  not  with  thefe  privileged  perfons, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  fufpended  from  their  offices,  and 
falling  under  our  difpleafure.  Lifbon,  the  nth  of  May, 
1645. 

TlNOCO. 

And  this  difpatch  being  put  to  the  faid  petition,  by  virtue 
thereof  this  prefent  charter  of  privileges  was  paffed  or  drawn 
out  in  authentic  form,  for  all  in  general,  and  every  one  in 
particular ;  by  which  I  command,  fo  foon  as  this  fhall  be 
prefented  to  you,  being  firft  regiftered  in  my  chancery,  you 
comply  with  it,  and  keep  it,  and  caufe  that  it  may  be  very 
intirely  complied  with,  and  kept,  in  the  manner  as  is  therein 
contained  ;  and  in  complying  therewith,  ye  fhall  not  hurt, 
moleft,  nor  vex  the  faid  Thomas  Boftock,  nor  his  fervants 
and  factors  ;  nor  fhall  ye  do,  or  caufe  to  be  done,  any  act 
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or  acts,  as  feri/ing  writs,  warrants,  &c.  upon  him,  or  '.' 
houfe,  except  it  be  done  by  the  mandate  of  the  Aid  my  au- 
ditor, his  competent  judge  confervator,  and  not  by  the  man- 
date of  any  other  judge,  without  approbation  of  this  confer- 
vatory ;  it  being  fo  decreed  them  by  a  charter  granted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Englifh,  by  the  king  Con  Emanuel  (who  we 
hope  is  taken  into  glory.)  But  rather  ye  fh  11  render,  or 
caufe  to  be  rendered  him  all  favour  and  honour.  The  which 
let  one  and  another  fo  comply  with  ;  and  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary fhall  ye  do,  nor  fhall  ye  put  any  doubt  or  delay  to  the 
obfervance  of  it;  left  the  penalty  of  50  crufadoes  be  levied 
upon  you,  and  ye  fall  under  the  lafh  of  the  faid  privileges* 
and  of  being  fufpended,  &c. 

Given  in  this  very  noble  and  always  loyal  city  of  Lifbon, 
and  court  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  confervatory  there- 
of, the  4th  day  of  the  month  of  November,  from  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  1647. 

The  king  our  lord  fent  this  by  Dr  Anthony  de  Paris" 
Machado,  his  judge-advocate*  and  his  auditor,  &c.  &Ci 
&c. 

A  Decree  about  Englifhmen's  not  being  ferved   with  any' 
executions,  without  an  order  from  their  judge-confervator. 

On  the  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Englifh  nation,  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  me,  that  it  being  granted  them  by  the  13th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  nojudger,  or  other  officer 
of  juftice,  could  order  to  be  feized,  or  taken  into  cuftody, 
any  fubject  of  the  king  of  Great -Britain,  my  good  brother 
and  coufin,  for  any  caufe,  either  civil  or  criminal,  without 
firft  having  an  order  for  fo  doing  from  the  judge  confervator; 
the  faid  article  is  fo  little  regarded,  that  Englifhmen  are  every 
day  feized  and  taken  into  cuftody,  without  the  precedency 
of  fuch  order  from  the  judge-confervator ;  fo  that  the  faid 
article  is  by  no  means  obferved,  or  complied  with  ;  and  be- 
caufe,  according  to  the  wording  thereof,  it  is  faid,  that  only 
in  flagrant  crimes  the  Englifh  could  be  imprifoned  by  any  of 
my  mimflers,  and  in  other  cafes  recourfe  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  confervator,  or  that  he  fhould  write  his  confent  to  the 
orders  of  other  judges  before  they  fhould  be  valid  ; 
I  recommend  to  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  houfe  of  fuppli- 
cation,  that  he  caufe  the  faid  article  to  be  obferved  in  its  due 
form.     In  Lifb  n,  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1667. 

£ing. 

Wheat,  which  is  brought  from  the  iflands,  or  frorri  any 
any  other  parts  beyond  the  feas,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duties  in  any  parts  or  pi  ices  of  this  kingdoms 

I  the  king  make  known  to  whom  this  my  alvara,  or  lawj 
may  come,  that  by  the  courts,  which  I  held  in  tht=  r?ty  of 
Lifbon,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1641,  a  reply  to  which  I 
commanded  to  be  given,  in  the  year  1642,  it  was  requelted 
of  me  by  the  ftate,  in  chapter  55,  that  I  would  pleafe  to 
exempt  all  wheat  imported  from  the  iflands,  and  other  parta 
beyond  the  feas,  from  paying  any  duties  in  this  kingdom,  i£ 
being  a  provifion  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  inhabitants 
thereof:  and,  as  I  have  maturely  confidered  the  convenience 
and  good  of  the  common- weal  of  the*  kingdom,  and  other 
fubjects,  and  for  other  reafons,  for  which  I  am  ac/cuftomed 
to  grant  what  is  requc-fted  of  me  by  temporal  laws,  and  by 
their  means  to  fhew  grace  and  favour  ;  it  is  my  will  and 
pleafure,  that  the  wheat  which  comes  to  this  kingdom,  as 
well  from  the  iflands  as  from  any  other  parts  beyond  the  feas$ 
fhall  not  pay  any  manner  of  duty;  from  which  it  fhall  be 
.  exempted,  and  free  for  ever.  I  therefore  command  the  in- 
fpectors  of  my  treafury,  judges,  juftices,  com miffi oners,  and 
all  other  officers  of  juftice,  and  other  perfons  of  thefe  king- 
doms and  dominions,  to  whom  this  my  alvara,  or  law,  may 
be  prefented,  and  to  whom  the  acknowlegement  thereof 
doth  belong,  that  they  comply  with  it  and  keep  it ;  and 
caufe  it  to  be  entirely  kept,  obferved,  and  complied  with, 
according  as  is  therein  contained,  without  putting  the  leaft 
doubt  or  contradiction  to  it;  becaufe  fuch  is  my  grace  and 
favour :  and  it  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  my  treafury, 
and  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  its  regimens,  and  all  other 
places  where  it  may  be  neceflary,  that  it  may  come  to  the 
notice  of  every  body  ;  and  it  fhall  be  valid,  as  if  a  law  made 
in  court,  and  a  charter  given  in  my  name,  and  fealed  with 
the  feal-pendent,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance  in  the  fecond 
book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  contrary.  Anthony  de  Morais 
writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  25th  of  May,  1647. 

King, 

Of  the  things  which  owe  no  duties  in  this  city  of  Lifbon  ; 
taken  from  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Rates  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe. 

All  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and  pulfe  that  are 
brought  into  this  city  from  any  foreign  parts  whatfoever, 
fhall  not  pay  any  manner  of  duties  in  this  cuftom-houfe; 
nor  flefh-meat,  cheefe,  or  butter ;  forafmuch  as  I  have  fhewn 
favour  to  the  chamber  and  people  of  the  faid  city,  to  free  b; 
10  Z  faid 
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faid  things  from  duties;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  arms, 
powder,  horfes,  gold,  filver  in  lump,  or  in  coin,  and  books, 
{hall  not  pay  any  duty  whatfoever  in  the  faid  city  and  cuftom- 
houfe  thereof.  But  all  other  things,  and  any  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize, of  what  fort  or  quality  foever,  which  belong  to 
this  cuftom-houfe,  and  are  brought  thereto  by  fea  or  by  land, 
as  is  already  faid,  although  exprefs  mention  fhould  not  be 
made  in  the  faid  books  of  rates,  of  every  fpecies  of  goods  in 
particular,  yet  they  fhall.pay  the  faid  duties  of  10  per  cent, 
for  the  decima,  and  10  per  cent,  for  the  ftza  ;  and  this,  be- 
caufe  the  faid  merchandize  and  things  fhall  pay  the  fame 
duties  of  20  percent,  in  all  and  'every  one  of  the  cuftom- 
houfes  of  this  kingdom,  iflands,  and  dominions  hereof;  and 
the  people  who  bring  them  to  the  faid  cuftom-houfe  of  Lifbon, 
fhall  bring  with  them  certificates  from  the  officers  of  the 
other  cuftom-houfes  from  whence  they  came,  to  make  ap- 
pear that  they  have  paid  the  duties,  forafmuch  as  otherwife 
they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  in  this  city  for  any  goods 
that  are  brought  to  the  cuftom-houfe  thereof.  This  is  all 
that  was  expreffed  in  the  faid  I2th  chapter,  which,  by  order 
of  the  commiffioner  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  James  Soares,  the 
Notary  Luis  da  Cofta  has  taken  this  copy  of,  in  authentic 
form,  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1668. 

A  Provision,  or  Law,  whereby  the  Englifn  are  exempted 
from  paying  decima  on  their  flock,  and  from  being  obliged 
to  take  upon  them  any  charge  in  war. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  (hall 
come,  that  as  I  am  defirous  to  oblige  the  Englifh  nation  with 
particular  marks  of  my  royal  favour,  on  account  of  the  an- 
cient friendfhip  or  alliance  which  1  have  had  with  that  crown, 
and  now  in  particular,  in  relptdt  of  fome  motives  which  in- 
duce me  to  it ;  it  is  my  will  and  pleafure  to  fhew  grace  un- 
to the  Englifh  merchants,  and  others  of  the  fame  nation, 
redding  in  thefe  kingdoms 'and  dominions  of  Portugal,  who 
have  not  been  therein  naturalized,  by  exempting  them  from 
paying  the  decima  on  their  flock,  which  all  the  other  dwel- 
lers in  this  kingdom  pay :  and  I  grant  them  liberty,  that 
they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  horfes  ;  and  if  they  have 
any  for  their  own  fervice,  they  fhall  not  be  taken  from 
them  againft  their  will,  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  any  other 
charge  of  war.  And  becaufe  the  publication  of  this  privilege 
may  be  followed  with  great  inconveniences,  this  alvara,  or 
law,  fhall  remain  in  all  fecrefy  ;  and  for  the  better  keeping 
it  fo,  it  fhall  not  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  conful, 
for  the  time  being,  refiding  in  my  court ;  nor  fhall  it  be  re- 
giftered  in  any  other  book  but  in  that  of  fecrets,  in  the  fe- 
cretary's  office,  in  the  expedient  or  original  writing  from 
whence  this  was  tranferibed  in  Alcantara,  the  29th  of  May, 
1656.  And  I  Peter  Severinde  Noronha  wrote  this  by  par- 
ticular command  of  his  Majefty,  whom  God  preferve. 

King. 

Of  fuch  things  as  owe  no  duties  whatfoever  ;  which  are  as 
follow,  viz. 

Pulfe  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  New-England, 
and  its  dominions ;  that  is  to  fay,  beans,  peafe,  lentils,  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn  large  fort,  ditto  fmall  fort,  rye,  butter, 
cheefe,  gun-powder,  horfes,  gold,  filver,  in  lump  or  in 
coin,  books,  flefh- meat  of  any  fort  whatfoever  ;  concerning 
which  there  is  a  fentence  againft  the  contractors  or  farmers 
of  the  inland  duties  on  flefh,  obtained  by  Henry  Komelman, 
in  the  years  1645  and  1646,  pronounced  in  court,  the  faid 
farmers  being  plaintiffs,  and  the  faid  Bomelman  defendant ; 
wherein  it  was  decided,  that  the  things  in  difpute  owed  no 
more  than  40  reis  for  the  entry,  and  200  reis  for  the  guard  ; 
which  fentence  lies  in  the  office  of  the  efqrivener,  Chriftopher 
de  Campos.  Alfo  no  duty  fhall  be  paid  for  bifcuit,  pr  any 
other  fpecies  of  bread,  cannon-fhot  of  iron  or  bell-metal, 
bandeliers,  pikes,  and  mufkets.  But,  however,  thefe  things 
ought  to  pafs  through  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  accoutre- 
ments of  war  be  offered  to  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and,  if 
he  has  no  occafion  for  them,  then  the  owners  thereof  may 
carry  them  where  they  pleafe. 

Alvara,  or  a  Law,  in  favour  of  the  English  ;  allow- 
ing them  to  repute  their  fhips  as  Portuguefe,  which  pay 
no  duties  going  from  Lifbon  to  the  Weftern  Iflands,  and 
other  conquefts  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  ; 
which  are  word  for  word  in  the  manner  following  j  viz. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  may 
come,  that  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the  Weftern 
Iflands,  fent  to  acquaint  me  by  their  petition,  that  I  had  been 
pleafed  to  command,  among  other  agreements  and  refolutions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  with  the  lord  protec- 
tor of  England,  that  they  might  tranfport  and  carry  any  fort 
of  merchandize,  which  had  paid  the  duties  in  any  one  port, 
to  any  other  ports  or  places,  without  paying  any  more  duties, 
or  any  manner  of  tribute,  befides  what  is  paid  by  the  native 
Portuguefe  themfelves,  for  the  goods  that  belong  to  them  ; 
and  that,  having  once  paid  their  duties  in  this  city,  they 


fhall  not  pay  again  any  fort  of  tribute  in  any  other  port  $ 
and  that  the  Englifh  fhips  which  are  freighted  by  Portuguefe 
fhall  not  pay  more  duties  than  is  paid  for  the  goods  navigated 
in  Portuguefe  vefleis,  as  will  appear  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  authentic  tenor  whereof  was  bv 
them  prefented  :  and  whereas  the  faid  articles  were  noi  duly 
obferved  and  complied  with  in  the  faid  illands,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Englifh  were  vexed  and  diftuibed  with  doubts 
and  moleftations,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  iflands  had  un- 
juflly  extorted  a  great  deal  of  money  from  them,  fince  the 
faid  articles  of  peace  were  made  and  publifhed  ;  whereas,  in 
the  obfervance  thereof,  due  regard  ought  to  have  been  had 
to  the  exemptions  I  granted  to  the  Englifh,  becaufe  the 
royal  mandates  ought  always  to  be  effective,  and  the  tranf- 
greffors  of  them  punifhed : 

Therefore  they  requefted  of  me,  that  I  would  pleafe  to  fa- 
vour them  v/ith  my  provifional  law,  to  oblige  the  minifters 
of  the  faid  iflands,  to  whom  the  obfervance  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  faid  articles  doth  belong,  that  they  comply  with 
the  fame,  and  obferve  and  keep  them  in  the  manner  as  is 
therein  expreffed  ;  and  that  they  fhould  not  confent  to  the 
moleftation  of  the  petitioners,  nor  take  from  them  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  and  that  reftitution  fhould  be  made 
of  what  they  had  hitherto  been  unjuftly  obliged  to  pay. 
Confidering  what  they  alledged,  and  the  form  of  my  orders, 
which  had  been  given  on  fuch  like  matters,  they  hoped  I 
would  grant  their  requeft,  and  with  all  humility  they  would 
thankfully  receive  the  favour. 

I,  having  feen  and  confidered  the  faid  petition,  did  there- 
upon fend  my  decree,  dated  the  firft  of  June  of  this  prcfent 
year,  wherein  it  was  written,  that  a  provifional  law  fnculd 
be  prepared  and  palled  by  the  council  of  my  treafury,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  faid  petitioners,  conformable  to  the  articles  of 
peace  ;  and  if  it  fhould  appear  to  the  faid  council,  that  ihere 
was  any  thing  in  the  matter,  necefiary  to  be  reprefentcd  to 
me,  they  ihould  do  it  immediately.''  And  in  compliance 
with  this  my  order,  the  council  gave  their  difpatch,  that  the 
faid  provifional  law  fhould  be  made  and  palled,  in  the  form 
ordained  by  my  faid  decree,  and  that  the  articles  of  peace 
mentioned  in  the  faid  petition,  fhould  be  requefted  from  the 
fecretary  of  ftate's  office,  which  was  accordingly  complied 
with  ;  but,  as  the  faid  articles  are  written  in  Latin,  they 
were  tranflated  into  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

[Here   follow  articles   the   tenth  and  eleventh,  which  are 
wrote  in  full  length,  in  folio  11.] 

Wherefore  I  command  the  commiffioners  of  my  treafury, 
and  all  other  minifters  and  officers  thereof,  and  the  juftices 
of  the  faid  iflands,  and  all  other  perfons  to  whom  this  my 
provifional  law  may  be  prefented,  and  the  acknowlegement 
thereof  doth  belong,  that  they  comply  with  it,  and  keep  it 
intirely ;  and  that  they  caufe  it  to  be  obferved,  complied 
with,  and  kept,  in  conformity  to  the  articles  herein  tranf- 
lated, without  any  manner  of  doubt  or  contradiction  ;  be- 
caufe fuch  is  my  will  and  pleafure:  and  it  fhall  be  valid, 
though  its  effed  fhould  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  oidinances  or  regimens  that  may  be  to  the  con- 
trary ;  the  which  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  that  it  may  be  publickly  known  to  all  people. 
Anthony  Vellofo  Eftafo  writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  4th  of  July, 
1657  ;  and  John  Pereira  Bitancur  ordered  it  to  be  tran- 
feribed. 

Qy  E  E  N. 

Alvara,  or  a  Law,  to  exempt  the  Englifh  from  paying 
brokerage  againft  their  will. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  mny 
come,  that  having  a  regard  to  what  the  Englifh  merchants, 
refiding  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fent  to  inform  me  of  by 
their  petition,  requefting  that  I  would  pleafe  to  order  my 
provifional  law  to  be  palled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  brokers 
from  obliging  them  to  pay  brokerage,  unlefs  they,  of  their 
own  accord  ana  free-will,  thought  fit  to  employ  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  article  of  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  with 
England:  and  having  fecn  what  they  allege,  and  likewife 
the  information  given  by  Dr  Manoel  da  Cunha,  confervator 
of  the  Englifh,  together  with  the  anfwer  given  upon  this  by 
my  attorney-general,  it  is  my  will  and  pleafure,  and  com- 
mand, that  the  brokers  fhall  not  oblige  the  Englifh  to  pay 
brokerage,  except  the  faid  Englifn  fhall  freely,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  employ  them,  as  they  requeft  in  their  petition ; 
having  confidered  the  articles  of  peace,  and  likewife  the  faid 
anfwer  of  my  attorney -general.  And  this  alvara,  or  law, 
fhall  be  duly  complied  with,  in  the  manner  as  is  therein 
contained  ;  and  it  fhall  continue  in  force,  though  its  effect 
may  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance 
in  the  fecond  book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  contrary.  Emanuel 
de  Couto  writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  January,  1661,  and 
fent  this  by  two  conveyancers.  Jacinto  Facundes  Bezerra 
ordered  it  to  be  tranferibed. 

Qu  E  E  N. 

1  Alvaraj 
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Alvara,  or  a  Law",  which  the  king,  Don  Alphonsus 
VI.  granted,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  on 
account  of  fuch  cafes  in  law  that  may  take  place  in  the 
confervatory,  even  with  fuch  perfons  as  are  privileged. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  may 
come,  that  the  merchants  of  the  crown   of  England  repre- 
sented to  me,  that  notwithftanding  the  confervatory,  which 
by  an  article  of  peace  I  have  granted  them   for  their  caufes, 
they  are  obliged  to  litigate  in  other  courts,  under  pretence 
that  the  words  of  the  general  conceffion  do  not  abrogate  the 
privileges  granted  in  law,  and  are  enjoyed  by   their  conten- 
ders, which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  trade,  they  being  obliged 
to  attend  various  courts,  and  delay  their  caufes,  with  trials 
about  preferences:    and   becaufe,    in  all  things  which    are 
not  repugnant  to  juftice,  I  defire  to  favour  the  fubjecls  of 
the  king  of  Great-Biitain,  my  good  brother  and  coufin,  I 
have  ordered  this  matter  to  be  examined  with  all  due  confi- 
deration  ;  and  it  has  been  my  pleafure  to  refolve,  that  the 
faid  confervatory  fh.tll  take  place,  even  with  fuch  as  are  pri- 
vileged, and  with  privileges  which  are  incorporated  in  law, 
either  upon  account  of  perfons,  or  upon  account  of  things; 
fuch  as  officers  of  the  mint,  of  the  court  of  India,  and  mines, 
and  other  fuch  like  ;  that  every  body,  in  caufes  which  proceed 
from  trade,  fhall  be  obliged  to  anfwer,  or  litigate,  whether 
they  are  plaintiffs,  or  defendants,  in   the  faid  confervatory, 
notwithftanding  any  laws  or  ordinances  whatfoever  to  the 
contrary  :  therefore,  for  this  effect,  it  is  my  will  and  plea- 
fure to  annul  them ;  but,  however,  with  the  declaration  it 
is  not  my  intention,  by  this  conceffion,  to  alter  any  thing 
whatfoever  belonging  to  the  judge  or  court  of  my  exchequer, 
upon  account  of  the  quality  of  the  matters  and  things  therein 
trankcted  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  underftood,  that  appeals 
are  to  be  made  from  the  faid  confervator  of-  the  Englifh,  to 
whom  they  belong,  as  has  been  hitherto  praclifed.     And  this 
alvara,  or  law,  fhall  be  complied  with,   in  the  manner  as  is 
therein  contained ;  and  it  fhall    be   valid,  though   its  effect 
may  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance 
in  thefecond  book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  contrary.     Emanuel 
de  Couto  writ  it  in  Lifbon  the  i6th  of  September,   1665. 
Jacinto  Facundes  B-zerra  ordered  it  to  be  tranferibed. 

Kin  g. 

The  fuperintendant  of  the  collectors  of  the  4  i  per  cent,  of 
the  parifh  of  St  Paul  in  this  city,  notwithftanding  the  order 
given  him  in  this  junto  or  council,  fnall  not  oblige  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  Catholic  King,  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Hol- 
landers, who  are  not  naturalized,  to  pay  what  was  charged 
to  them  on  their  flock ;  and  thofe  who  have  lands  in  this 
kingdom,  and  are  not  naturalized,  fhall  pay  only  what  is 
charged  on  the  faid  lands,  his  Majefty  having  declared  it  fo 
by  his  decree  of  the  9th  of  the  prefent  month  of  July.  And 
all  other  ftrangers  of  other  nations  ought  to  pay  what  is 
charged  them  on  their  ftock;  becaufe,  in  order  for  them  to 
enjoy  this  privilege,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  fhew  what 
they  have  to  entitle  them  to  it,  that  it  may  be  obferved  and 
kept  accordingly.  And  this  difpatch  fhall  be  recognized  in 
the  office  of  the  accomptant-general  of  war.  Lifbon,  the 
1 8th  of  July,  1699,  with  four  firms  of  the  minifters  of  the 
junto  of  the  three  ftates.     Regiftered,  folio  106. 

Transcript  of  the  Resolution  about   the  Tax    on 

Stock. 


In  the  book  of  advices  from  the  counties  and  hundreds, 
which  ferves  in  this  office  of  the  accomptant-general  of  war 
and  the  kingdom,  in  folio  211,  is  registered  the  order  given 
to  the  auditor  of  the  town  of  Crato,  about  the  particular 
things  mentioned  in  this  provifion  ;  of  which  tenor,  other 
orders  have  oeen  given  to  all  the  reft  of  the  minifters  and  fu- 
perinte::da;«is  of  the  parifhes  of  this  city,  and  its  diftricls;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  tranfeript. 

Prov.jional,  fol.  211.  of  the  Book,  Number  XII. 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  I  make  known  to  thee, 
auditor  of  the  hundred  of  Crato,  that  I  am  informed  by  the 
confutations  of  the  junto  of  the  three  States,  that  the  fub- 
jedts  of  feveral  different  nations  difpute  the  payment  of  the 
tax  on  their  ftock,  which  they  were  charged  with,  under 
pretence  that  they  are  privileged  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
which  free  them  from  paying  the  faid  tax.  I  was  pleafed  to 
refolve,  on  the  28th  of  April  laft,  that  the  French,  and  the 
fubjedts  of  other  nations,  ought  to  pay  the  tax  on  ftock, 
which  was  charged  to  them  according  to  their  trade,  and 
that  the  fubjecls  of  the  Catholic  king,  my  good  brother  and 
coufin,  anj  thofe  of  England  and  Holland,  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  contribution ;  but,  however,  fuch  as  are 
naturalized,  notwithftanding  the  privileges  of  England  and 
Holland,  ought  to  pay  the  tax  on  ftock,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  do.  And  I  fend  you  this 
advice  of  my  faid  refolution,  that  thou  mayeft  obferve  it  in 
that  hundred,  in  the  part  which  concerns  thee  ;  and  due  no- 


tice fhall  be  taken  of  this  order  in  the  office  of  the  accomptant- 
general  of  w.ir.  The  king  our  lord  fent  this  by  Don  Philip 
de  Souza,  captain  of  his  royal  guards,  and  by  Francis  de 
Mello,  forrefler- general  of  the  kingdom,  both  deputies  of 
the  junto  of  the  three  ftates.  L> wis  Simeons  de  Azevedo 
writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  7th  of  May,  1708.  Gafpar  Salgado, 
who  ferves  as  fecretary,  ordered  it  to  be  tranferibed.  Ac- 
coidingly,  thefe  are  the  contents  of  the  faid  privileges,  which 
in  every  thing  fhall  be  duly  complied  with,  according  as  is 
therein  c<  ivained  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  they  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved and  kept,  and  every  one  fhall  comply  with  them* 
and  nothing  to  the  contrary  fhall  ye  do,  &c.  And  this  is 
regiftered  in  my  chancery  of  the  accounts  of  the  kingdom 
and  palace.  Given  in  this  city  of  Eaft  Lifbon,  the  8th  day 
of  the  month  of  February,  from  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  Jtfus  Chrift,  1717. 

A  Treaty  of  Commerce  betwixt  the  moft  ferene  lady 
Anne,  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  ferene 
lord  Dun  Peter,  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Al- 
garves,  &c.  Agreed  upon  and  concluded  in  Lifbon,  the 
27th  of  December,  1703. 

PROLOGUE. 

Whereas  the  league  and  Ariel  friendfhip   which  is  between 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  princefs  Anne,  queen  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  potent  Peter,  king  of  Portugal, 
requires  that  the  commerce  of  both  the  Britifh  and   P.  ttu- 
guefe  nations  fhould  be  promoted  as  much  as  poffible ;  and 
her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  hath  fignified  to 
his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal*  by  the  moft  excellent 
John   Methuen,  Efq;  member  of  the  Englifh  parliament, 
and  ambafiador  extraordinary  in  Portugal,  that  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  her,  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft 
of  the  wooilen  manufactures  of  Britain,  nvght  be  admitted 
into  Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  taken  off:  that 
this  matter  might  be  treated  and  tranfatted,  they  have  given 
their  full  power  and  commands  j   that  is  to  fay,  her  facred 
Majefty   of  Great-Britain   to  the  abovefaid   moft  excellent 
John  Methuen,  and  his  facred  Majefty   of  Portugal  to  the 
moft  excellent  Don  Emanuel  Telles,  marquis  of  Alegrete* 
Conde  da    Villa   Major,  knight   profeffed   in   the  order    of 
Chrift,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who,  by   virtue   of  the  full  powers  to 
them   refpectivtly  granted,  having   maturely   and  diligently 
confidered  the  matter,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  ar- 
ticles, viz. 

ARTICLE    I. 

His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucccfTors,  to  admit  for  ever 
hereafter  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  cf 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accuftomed 
till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  j  neverthelefs  Upon  this 
condition,  that  is  to  fay, 

ARTICLE    II. 

That  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain  fhall,  in  he£ 
own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceflbrs,  be  obliged  for  ever 
hereafter  to  admit  the  wines,  of  the  growth  of  Portugal, 
into  Britain  ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  fhall  be 
peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the 
name  cf  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  any  other  title  whatfoever* 
directly  or  indirectly  (whether  they  (hall  be  imported  into 
Great-Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or  other  cafks)  than 
what  fhall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  mtafure  of 
French  wine,  deducting  or  abating  one  half  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any 
manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and 
lawful  for  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh 
woollen  manufactures. 

ARTICLE    HI. 

The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  prornife  and 
take  upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-named  matters  fhall 
ratify  this  treaty,  and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months  the 
ratifications  fhall  be  exchanged. 

For  the  faith  and  teftimony  of  all  which  things,  I  the 
plenipotentiary  of  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great" 
Britain,  have  confirmed  this  treaty  by  the  fubfeription 
of  my  hand,  and  by  the  feal  of  my  coat  of  arms :  and 
the  moft  excellent  lord  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  facred 
royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  for  avoiding  the  controversy 
about  precedence,  between  the  two  crowns  of  Britain 
and  Portugal,  hath  fubferibed  another  inftrument  of 
the  faid  tenor,  changing  only  what  ought  to  be  changed 
for  that  reafon. 

Given  at  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Decern.  1703. 

John  Methuen.  (L.  S.) 

A  Niv/ 
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A  New  Law,  concerning  the  Diamonds  found   in  the 
Mines  of  Brasil. 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Algarves,  on  this  fide,  and  beyond  the  feas  in  Africa, 
lord  of  Guinea,  and  the  conqueft,  navigation,  commerce  ol 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  Indies,  &c.  I  make  known 
to  whom  this  my  law  may  come,  that  as  the  mines  of  dia- 
monds, which  are  found  in  my  dominions,  do  belong  to  me 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  title,  as  all  the  mines 
of  metals,  I  have  therefore  a  right  to  make  fuch  referves  of 
them  as  I  may  think  proper ;  and  as,  by  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
dominions  in  which  diamonds  are  found,  fuch  as  are  of  a  fpecial 
greatnefs,  are  referved  for  the  fovereign ;  therefore  it  is  my  will 
and  pleafure,  that  even  in  the  countries  in  which,  by  my  per- 
miffion,  diamonds  are  extracted  (befides  the  other  precepts  and 
regulations  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  fuch  as  1  have  been 
pleafed  to  give)  all  diamonds  that  are  of  the  weight  of  twenty 
carats,  or  upwards,  fhall  be  referved  for  my  ufe  ;  and  the  per- 
fons  who  find  them,  or  take  them  out  of  the  mines,fhall  deliver 
them  immediately,  within  thirty  days  (to  be  counted  from  the 
time  of  their  finding  or  taking  them  up)  into  my  mints,  or 
to  the  next  neighbouring  minifters,  that  they  may  remit 
them  to  the  mints ;  of  which  delivery  an  entry  fhall  be  made 
by  the  fcrivener,  who  has  the  charge  of  that  office,  which 
he  fhall  be  obliged  to  remit  to  the  governor.  And  fuch 
diamonds  being  manifefted  and  delivered  by  any  Have  whatfo- 
ever,  that  flave  fhall  be  made  free,  and  he  fhall  have  his  charter 
of  freedom  granted  him,  and  drawn  out  in  my  name  by  the 
fuperintendmt  of  the  mint,  or  by  the  minifter  to  whom  he 
made  fuch  delivery  ;  and  to  his  owner  fhall  be  given  four 
hundred  milreis  for  the  value  of  the  faid  flave,  which  fhall 
be  paid  him  in  the  faid  mint  where  the  faid  diamond  was  de- 
livered or  remitted  to.  And  if  the  delivery  be  made  by  a 
freeman,  to  him  the  faid  freeman  fhall  be  given  the  fame 
four  hundred  milreis.  And  all  the  diamonds,  of  the  weight 
of  twenty  carats,  or  upwards,  which  may  be  found  hence- 
forward, and  not  delivered  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
it  is  my  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  be  forfeited  to  my 
ufe,  whofe  hands  foever  they  may  be  found  in  ;  of  which 
all,  or  any  perfons,  may  impeach,  inform,  or  denounce  ; 
and  their  denunciation  being  proved,  and  the  diamond  taken 
into  cuftody,  they  fhall  receive  four  hundred  milreis  as  a 
reward,  to  be  paid  them  only  out  of  my  treafury.  And  if 
the  informer  be  a  flave,  that  flave  fhall  have  his  liberty  given 
him,  and  his  owner  fhall  receive  four  hundred  milreis  for  the 
value  of  him,  except  the  information  of  the  flave  be  given 
againft  his,  mafter ;  for  then  in  fuch  cafe  the  flave  fhall  be 
free,  and  two  hundred  milreis  fhall  be  given  him,  and  both 
the  freedom  and  the  premium  fhall  be  paid  and  complieJ 
with,  after  the  denunciation  is  adjudged  to  be  good  ;  and 
the  mafter  fhall  have  nothing  for  the  value  of  his  flave,  but 
he  fhall  incur  the  penalties  here-under  declared.  And,  in 
the  fame  manner  fuch  may  be  informed  againft,  who  finding 
or  taking  out  diamonds,  of  the  weight  or  twenty  carat?,  or 
upwards,  do  clandeftinely  hide,  fmuggle,  or  fecret  them, 
and  not  manifeft  and  deliver  them  in  the  manner  above  pre- 
fcribed ;  which  perfons,  befides  the  lofs  of  the  diamond,  or 
its  value,  I  command,  fhall  incur  the  penalties  eftablifhed 
againft  thofe  who  fmuggle,  fecret,  or  run  gold  ;  and,  being 
a  flave,  he  fhall  undergo  the  punifhment  of  being  whipt  and 
confined  to  the  gallies  during  his  life.  In  like  manner  fuch 
perfons  may  be  informed  againft,  who  fend  fuch  diamonds 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  perfons,  befides  the  lofs  of  the 
value  of  the  diamonds,  fhall  incur  the  penalty  of  being  ba- 
nifhed  ten  years  to  Angola,  and  confifcation  of  all  their 
goods ;  and  thofe  informations  being  given  by  the  flaves  of 
fuch  delinquents,  the  faid  flaves  fhall  have  their  liberty  given 
them  as  a  reward.  But  if  the  information  be  given  by  a 
flave  belonging  to  another  perfon,  then,  befides  the  flave's 
being  fet  at  liberty,  his  mafter  fhall  receive  four  hundred 
milreis  for  the  value  of  him,  as  is  declared  above. 
And  becaufe  it  is  not  my  roval  intention  to  comprehend  the 
diamonds  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  mines  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  this  refolution,  it  is  my  pleafure,  that 
all  perfons  who  have  diamonds  in  their  poffeffion,  that  weigh 
twenty  carats,  or  upwards,  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
mines  before  the  publication  of  this  refolution,  do  manifeft 
them  within  two  months  (to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  hereof)  before  any  of  my  auditors  of  the  ftate  of 
Brafil,  and  the  other  minifters  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  all 
my  dominions  where  fuch  diamonds  are;  and  that  they  de- 
liver them  to  the  faid  minifters  to  be  remitted  to  this  court, 
and  delivered  into  the  mint  thereof,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  purchafed  for  my  ufe,  at  the  juft  valuation  that  fhall  be 
put  upon  them.  And  fuch  as  are  not  manifefted  and  deli- 
vered within  the  faid  fpace  of  time,  fhall  be  reputed  as  dif- 
covered  or  found  after  the  faid  publication  ;  and  they  fhall 
be  irremiffibly  loft  or  forfeited  to  my  ufe  in  any  hand  where- 
infoever  they  may  be  found  :  which  perfons  may  be  impeach- 
ed, informed  of,  or  denounced  againft,  and  the  informers 
lhall  have  the  fame  reward,  and  the  delinquents  the  fame 
punifhment,  as  above  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner 


may  be  impeached  fuch  as  are  accomplices  or  abettors  in  the 
fmugglings  here  prohibited  :  and  on  them  fhall  be  executed 
the  fame  punifhments  in  this  refolution  eftdbliflied,  and  the 
informers  fhall  have  the  fame  rewards. 

Wherefore  I  command  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  houfe  of 
fupplication,  governor  of  the  high  court  of  king's-bench, 
and  the  houfe  of  Oporto,  vice-king  of  the  ftate  of  Brafil,  or 
whoever  fills  that  place,  judges  of  the  faid  courts,  governors 
of  the  conquefts,  and  all  juftices,  commiffioners,  auditors, 
judges,  officers  of  juftice,  and  perfons  of  thefe  my  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  that  they  obferve,  comply  with,  and  keep 
this  my  law,  and  caufe  the  fame  intirely  to  be  obferved 
complied  with,  and  kept,  as  it  is  therein  contained.  And 
that  it  may  come  to  the  notice  of  every  body,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  allegation  of  ignorance,  I  command  my  chan- 
cellor-general of  thefe  kingdoms  and  dominions,  or  whom- 
ever fills  his  place,  that  he  caufe  it  to  be  publifhed  in  the 
chancery,  and  fend  tranfetipts  thereof,  under  my  feal  and 
his  firm,  to  all  tbe  juftices  of  the  counties  and  hundreds  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  to  the  auditors  of  the  donatory  countries, 
in  which  the  juftices  do  not  enter  into  vifitation  ;  whom  I 
command  to  proclaim  it  immediately  in  the  places  where 
they  are,  and  caufe  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  their  hundreds 
and  tithings ;  and  it  fh  11  be  regiftcred  in  the  oooks  of  my 
difembargo,  and  houfe  of  fupplication,  and  of  Oporto,  and 
in  the  Ultramarine  council,  and  all  other  places  where  fuch 
like  laws  are  ufed  to  be  regiftered  ;  and  this  original  fhall  be 
dipofited  in  the  Tower  of  Records.  Given  in  Weft  Lifbon, 
the  24th  of  December,   1734. 

King. 

Copies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Articles 
of  the  Treaty  made  betwixt  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Portugal,  at  the  Marriage  of  Charles  the  Second, 
June  23,  1661.  Taken  from  fol.  I.  of  the  reciter-book, 
by  petition  made  by  conful  Poyntz,  to  his  Majefty  Don 
John,  December  12,  17 16.     Translated. 

ARTICLE     XII. 

In  otder  that  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  may 
enjoy  greater  advantages  in  trade  and  commerce  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  it  was  agreed,  that  if 
the  merchants  and  factors  (befides  the  privileges  which  were 
granted  to  them  by  the  firft  treaties)  afk,  in  virtue  of  this, 
to  rcfide  in  all  places  where  they  have  a  mind  efpecially, 
they  may  inhabit  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, as  far  as  relates  to  traJe,  as  the  native  Portuguefe,  in 
the  cities  and  places  of  Cochim  and  Dio,  provided  that  the 
fubje£ts  of  the  king  of  Great-B;i.ain,  that  are  to  refide  in 
the  above  places,  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  four  families 
in  each  of  them. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

The  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  fhall  be  en- 
joyed by  the  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
place  of  Bahia  de  todos  os  Santos,  Pernambuco,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  in  all  other  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

For  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  fee  the  article 
America. 

TUR  K  EY  CO  M  P  AN  Y  and  TR  A  DE.  Under  the  ar- 
ticle Levant  Trade,  we  havefhewn  that  the  French, 
in  the  year  1535,  were  the  firft  nation  that  made  Treaties 
of  Commerce  with  the  Porte:  we  have  likewife  there 
fhewn,  by  what  wife  meafures  and  regulations  that  neigh- 
bouring nation  firft  eftablifhed,  and  has  fince  advanced,  this 
branch  of  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  and  advantage  than 
is  now  done  by  any  other  European  power.  And  if  thofe  wife 
meafures  and  regulations  are  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  we 
cannot  be  at  all  furprized,  that  the  effects  thereof  fhould 
prove  more  lucrative  and  fuccefsful  to  France  than  the  mea- 
fures taken  by  other  nations,  with  regard  to  that  trade,  have 
proved  to  them.    Likewife, 

Under  the  article  Oriental  Trade,  we  have  refumed  this 
fubjeiSt,  and  given  an  hiftorical  view  of  the  condudt  and  pro- 
ceedings of  our  own  Turkey  company,  and  the  cafe  of  thego- 
vernor  and  this  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant 
Seas,  as  laid  before  the  parliament  by  the  Turkey  company  in 
theyeari753,inorder  to  prevent  the  trade  being  laid  ablblutely 
open,  as  was  then  aimed  at.  Under  this  article,  alfo,  I  have 
given  an  abftracl  of  what  has  been  argumentatively  urged,  in 
oppofition  to  this  company,  in  order  to  lay  that  trade  open  to 
all  his  Majefty's  fubje£ts. — Thefe  particulars  we  have  judged 
neceffary  to  ftate  before  the  public,  as  preliminary  to  the  de-  ' 
termination  of  the  expediency  of  opening  this  trade. 
But  as  this  matter  was  depending  before  the  parliament,  when 
I  drew  up  what  has  been  faid  under  Oriental  Trade,  and 
it  being  then  doubtful  what  meafureswould  be  taken  with  this 
company,  I  thought  it  more  eligible  to  poftpone  what  I  had 
further  to  obferve  in  relation  hereunto,  'till  tbe  determination 
of  the  legiflature  mould  be  known.  And  that  the  reader  may 

have 
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have  before  him  what  th;  parliament  have  done  upon  this 
occafion,  we  fh  ;i  here  infert  the  lalt  act  made  with  regard  to 
this  company,  anno  v  ccfimo  fexto  Georgii  II.  regis,  in  titled, 
An  ari  for  enlarging  and  regulating  the  tiade  into  the  Levant 
Seas,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  king  James  the  Firli,  by  his  letters  p. tent,  bearing 
date  the  14th  cay  of  December,  in  the  third  year  ot  his  reign. 
did  grant  to  feveral  pei'^ns  therein  named,  and  to  their  font, 
and  fuch  oth.ras  fhould  tnen  after  oe  admitted,  or  made  free, 
that  thy  ihcjld  be  one  tellowfr.ip,   and  one  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  tlie  name  of  The  : lovernor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England,  trading  into  the  Levant  Seas  ;  and, 
by  the  fame  name,  fhould  have  perpetual  fucceflioi.  ;  and  did 
direct,  that  all  perfons,    fubjects  of  this  realm,  bein^  mere 
merchants,  which  then  were,  or  af:er  the  date  of  the  faid  let- 
ters patent  fhould  happen  to  be,  under  the  age  of  tw  enty-fix 
years,  or  not  out  of  his  or  their  apprenticefhips,  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  if  he  or  they 
ihould  demand  the  fame  within  one  year  next  after  he  or  they 
fhould  attain  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years,  or  within  one  year 
after  the  end  of  his  or  their  apprenticefhips,  and  fhould  offer 
and  pay  to  the  faid    governor  and  company,  for  his  or  their 
admittance,  the  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds;   and  did  further 
direct,  that  all  perfons,  fubjects  of  this  realm  of  England,  be- 
ing mere  merchants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years,  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  upon  pay- 
ing a   fine  of  fifty  pounds;  and  did  alfo  direct,  that  all  and 
e'very  the  fons  of  fuch  as   were  or  fhould  be  free  of  the  faid 
company,  and  alfo  all  their  apprentices  employed  in  thar  trade 
for  the  (pace  of  three  years,  or  upwards,  within  tlie  limits  of 
the  faid  letters  patent,  fhould,  after  the  end  of  their  appren- 
ticefhips,  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  on 
payment  of  the  fum  of  20s.  only.    And  whereas  king  Charles 
the  Second,  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  2d  day  of 
April,  in  the  thirtenth  year  of  his  reign,  did  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  faid  letters  patent  of  king  James  the  Firft,  and  did 
further  direct,  That  no  perfon  refiding  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  city  of  London,  mould  be  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  the  faid  company,  or  have   any  benefit  of  the  privileges 
thereof,  unlefs  he  be  made  free  of  the  faid  city.    And  where- 
as the  trade  into  the  Levant  Seas  has   very   much  decreafed, 
and  the  taking  of  lefs  fines  for  the  admiflion  of  perfons  into 
the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  and  the  not  reftraining  the 
freedom  thereof  to  mere  merchants,  and  to  fuch  perfons  as, 
refiding  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  London,  are  free 
of  the  faid  city  :  and  the  fecuring  to  all  perfons  admitted  in- 
to the  faid  company,  the  liberty  of  exporting,  at  all  times 
hereafter,  all  forts  of  goods  and  merchandizes  (not  prohibited 
by  law  to  be  exported)  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  faid  letters  patent,   fiom  what  parts  of  Great-Britain, 
and  at  what  time,  and  in  what  quantity,  and  on  board  what 
fhips  (navigated  according  to  law)  they  fhall  refpeclively  think 
proper ;  and  alfo  of  importing,  in  the  like  manner,  from  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,   raw 
filk,  or  any  other  goods  or   commodities    purchafed  within 
the  faid  limits  (not  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported)  are  the 
moft  probable  means  of  recovering  and    extending   the  faid 
trade,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation  :  may  it  therefore  pkafe 
your  Majefty  that  it  may  be  enacted,   and  be  it  enacted,   by 
the  king's  moll  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confentof  the  lords  Ipiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
in  parliament  afllmbUd,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame, 
That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,   1754,  every  fub- 
ject  of  Great-Britain,   defiring  admiflion  into  the  faid  com- 
pany of  merchants  ol  England,  trading  into  the  Levant  Seas, 
commonly  called,  or  known,   by  the  name  of  the  Tui key- 
Company,  fhall,  upon  nqueft  for  that  purpofe,  madebyhim- 
felf  or  any  other   peifon  in   his  behalf,  to  the  governor,  or 
dep'/ty-governor,  of  the  faid  company  for  the  time  being,    be 
admitted  into  the  faid  company,  within  the  fpace  of  30  days 
after  futh  requcft  fhall  be  made,  and  (hall  have,  ufe,  and  en- 
joy ail  the  liberties,  privileges,  jurifdictions,  franchifes,  power, 
and  authorities,   granted  to  the  faid  company  by  the  faid  let- 
ters patent,  as  largely,  fully,  and  amply,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purpofes,  as  any  member  of  the  faid  com- 
pany could,  can,  or  may  have,  ufe,  and  enjoy  the  fame,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  faid  letters  patent,  fuch  (ubjedt  paying  or  tendering, 
or  caufing  to  be  paid  or  tendered,   for  fuch  his  admiflion,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  faid  company,  the  fum  of  20 1,  and   no  more, 
any  thing  in  the  faid  letters  patent,  or  either  of  them,  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wife  notwithstanding. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1754,  the  following 
oath,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  heretofore  taken  by  perfons,  upon 
their  admiflions  to  their  freedom  in  the  faid  company,  fhall 
be  laken  by  every  perfon,  upon  his  admiflion  to  his  freedom, 
either  before  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  of  the  faid 
company,  or  before  two  of  his  Majtfty's  juftices  of  the  peace 
(who  are  hereby  refpectively  impowered  and  required  to  ad 
minider  the  faid  oath)  which  juftices  are  hereby  required  to 
certi'y,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  that  the  (aid  oath  was 
taken  by  on  the  day  of 

before  us,  two  of  his  Majefly's  juftices  of  the  peace  in   and 
(or 
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'  You  fwear  to  be  good,  faithful,  and  true,  to  on  I 

fovereign  lord  king  Geoige,  his  heirs  and  lucceflors  :  youihali 
be  obedient  and  afliftant  to  the  governor,  his  deputy,  and 
amftants,  of  the  company  of  merchants  of  England,  trading 
into  the  Levant  Seas,  in  all  lawful  matters:  you  fhatl  truly 
hold  and  keep  to  your  power  (having  no  lingular  regard  to 
yourfelf,  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  common-weal  of* 
the  faid  company)  all  ftatutes,  acts,  and  ordinances,  which 
have  been  duly  made,  according  to  the  grant  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  faid  company,  and  confident  with  ah  a£t  of 
parliament  made  in  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George 
the  Second,  intitled,  An  act  for  enlarging  and  regulating  the 
trade  into  the  Levant  Seas  :  the  fecn  ts  of  the  faid  company 
you  fhall  notdifclofe;  and,  if  you  fhall  know  any  peifon  or 
perfons,  that  intend  any  hurt,  harm,  or  prejudice,  to  our 
aforefaid  fovereign  lord  the  king's  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  or  to  the  faid  company,  or  the  privileges  of  the  faid 
company,  you  fhall  give  knowlege  thereof  to  the  faid  go- 
vernor, deputy,  or  afliftants,  or  to  fome  of  them  ;  and  you 
fhall  not  colour  or  free  any  goods  belonging  to  any  one  not 
free  of  the  faid  company. 

So  help  you  God.' 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June,   1754,  it  fhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and   for  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons, 
being  free  of  the  faid  company  as  aforefaid,  feparately  or  jointly, 
to  export,  or  caufe  to  be  exported,  from  any  pert   or  place 
in  Great-Britain,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
faid   letters  patent,  in  any   Britifh  or  plantation-built  fhips 
(navigated  according  to  law)  at  any  time,  and  to  any  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever,  beingfreemen  of  the  faid  company,  or  fons 
or  apprentices  of  freemen  (fuch  freemens  fons  or  apprentices 
being  his  Majefty's  Chriftian  fubjects)  fo  long  as  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  fhall  remain  under,  and  fubmit  to,  the  protection  and 
direction  of  the  British  Ambassador    and  Consuls 
respectively,  for  the  time  being,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes  whatfoever,  not   prohibited  by  law  to  be  ex- 
ported ;  and  alfo  to  import,  in  like  manner,  from  any  port 
or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  raw  hlk, 
or  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  commodities,  purchafed  with- 
in the  faid  limits  (not  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported)  upon 
paying  or  fecuring  thecuftoms,  and  other  duties  payable  for 
the  fame  to  hi-  majeity,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflors,  bv  virtue 
of  any  law  now  n  force,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  ;  and,  upon 
paying  fuch  impofhions  or  fums  of  money  as  fhall  be  alTeired 
and  charged  upon  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  to  be 
exported  or  imported  as  aforefaid,  or  uoo    any   fhips   k.den 
with  the  fame,  for  d^-fra  ing  the  necelTary  expences  of  the 
faid  company,  any  thing  in   the  faid  letters  patent,  or  either 
of  them,  or  any  ordinance,  conftitution,  or  bye-law  of  the 
faid  company,  made,  or  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary,  in  any 
wife  notwithftanding. 

Provided  always,  That  the  exportation  of  gold  or  filver,  ei- 
ther in  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  fhall  remain  fubject  to  the 
bye-laws  of  the  faid  company,  made  or  to  be  made  in  that 
behalf. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid  governor  or  deputy- 
governor,  and  company,  in  general  court  aflembled,  to  make 
fuch  rules,  ordinances,  or  bye-laws,  for  the  good  government 
of  the  faid  company,  as  the  major  part  of  the  members  pre- 
fentat  fuch  general  court  fhall  think  necelTary  ;  but  no  fuch 
rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law,  fhall  be  valid,  or  of  any  force  or 
effect  whatfoever,  unlefs  the  fame  be  confirmed  at  a  fubfequent 
general  court,  to  be  held  at  leaft  one  calendar  month  after 
the  general  court  at  which  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law 
was  made ;  and  if  any  feven,  or  more,  of  the  freemen  of  the 
faid  company,  fhall  think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  rule, 
ordinance,  or  bye-law,  made  or  to  be  made,  it  fhall  be  law- 
.  ful  for  them  to  prefent  an  appeal,  in  writing,  againft  the  fame, 
to  the  commiffioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  who  are  here- 
by impoweredand required,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  to  hear 
fuch  appeal,  and  to  approve  or  difapprove  fuch  rule,  ordi- 
nance, or  bye-law,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  to  them,  or  the 
major  part  of  them  prefent,  fhall  appear  fit  and  reafonable. 
Provided,  alfo,  That  in  cafe  any  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  brought 
againft  any  future  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law,  to  be  made 
by  the  faid  governor  and  company,  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  brought 
within  twelve  calendar  months  after  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or 
bye  law,  fhall  be  fo  made  and  confirmed  as  aforefaid  ;  and  if 
any  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  brought  againft  any  rule,  ordinance, 
or  bye-law  of  the  faid  company  now  in  force,  fuch  appeal 
fhall  be  brought  within  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  faid 
24th  day  of  June,   1754. 

Provided,  alfo,  That  the  perfons  appealing  againft  any  fuch 
rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law,  fhall,  at  the  fame  time,  give 
notice  in  writing  of  fuch  appeal,  to  the  governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor, or  fecretary  of  the  faid  company,  for  the  time  being. 
Provided,  neverthelefs,  That  no  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye- 
law,  fhall  be  of  any  greater  or  other  force  or  validity,  than 
the  fame  would  or  ought  to  have  been  if  no  fuch  appeal  had 
been  given  by  this  act. 
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Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  when- 
foever  any  general  court  of  the  faid  company  (hall  be  appointed 
to  be  held,  for  the  making  of  any  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye- 
law,  public  notice  thereof  fhall  be  given  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, at  leaft  20  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing of  fuch  general  court. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  all  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  made  for  preventing  infection,  fhall 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,  as  if  this  act  had  never 
pafled.  See  our  article  Quarantine. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
no  goods  or  merchandizes  liable  to  retain  the  infection  of  the 
plague,  and  coming  from  the  Levant,  without  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  fhall  be  landed  in  any  part  of  Great- Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  unlefs  it  fhall  appear  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  or  of  his  or  their  privy-council,  that 
the  faid  goods  or  merchandizes  have  been  fufficiently  opened 
and  aired  in  the  lazareto  of  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice,  Meffina, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  or  one  of  them*. 

*  Before  the  making  of  this  aft,  it  was  obferved,  by  a  judi 
eious  advocate  for  laying  the  trade  intirely  open  [fee  Ori- 
ent a  l  Tr  a  d e]  and  which  may  deferve  attention.as  the  trade 
is  now  circumftanced,  viz.  •  That  all  mips  returning  from 
the  Levant  in  times  of  infection,  might  perform  quarantine 
either  at  Port  Mahon  or  Gibraltar,  as  thefe  places  are  di- 
rectly in  their  voyage  homewards,  and  might  be  made  very 
convenient  for  fupplying  them  with  proper  ftores  and  re- 
frefhments ;  fo  that  it  would  be,  in  fome  meafure,  the  intereft 
of  fhips  on  a  long  voyage,  to  call  at  one  or  other  of  thefe 
places,  efpecially  if  they  were  made  Free  Ports.  More- 
over for  the  greater  fecurity,  all  fhips  returning  from  the 
Levant  might  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
fhip  and  cargo,  to  touch  at  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  and 
obtain  bills  of  health  from  the  magiftrates,  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  England.  Thefe  cautions  ar«  very  practicable  in 
themfelves,  and  yet  much  ftrifter  than  have  been  ufually 
required  either  of  the  Turkey  company,  or  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Barbary  and  Morocco.' 

REMARKS. 

The  preceding  act  of  parliament  having  obviated  fome,  if  not 
moft,  of  the  principal  objections  that  have  been  madeagainft 
the  company,  and  in  favour  of  laying  the  trade  abfolutely 
open  [fee  our  article  Oriental  Trade],  we  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  mufl  be  left  to  a  few  years  experience  tofhew 
whether  the  general  permiffion  of  trade  to  the  Levant,  given 
by  the  aforefaid  act,  will  tend  to  enlarge  this  commerce,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  and  title,  or  not. — But,  to  have  render- 
ed this  act  ftill  the  more  effectual,  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  we  hum- 
bly prefume,  that  the  heavy  charges  that  neceflarily  attend  the 
Turkey  trade  (as  the  fupport  of  the  ambaffador,  confuls,  &c.) 
were  borne  by  the  ftate  inftead  of  the  company. — I  am  not 
unappriztd  of  the  unprecedented  munificence  of  his  prefent 
moft  gracious  Majefty,  to  our  ambaffador  at  the  Porte*, 
in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  our  minifter,  and  to  render 
our  mercantile  intereft  in  Turkey  the  more  refpec.table  ;  and 
yet  it  ftems  the  French  have,  by  the  meafures  they  take, 
more  influence  than  we,  and  have  rapidly  advanced  their  com- 
merce in  the  Turkifh  empire,  while  ours  has  been  many 
years  upon  the  decline.  When  this  trade  wasfirft  eftablifhed, 
there  might  be  many  good  reafons  why  the  Turkey  company 
was  charged  with  the  fupport  of  the  ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  to- 
gether with  their  confuis,  &c.  and  the  fame  reafon  might  exift 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  things  have  now  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn.  It  has  been  proved  to  a  demonftration  that  our 
Levant  trade  hath  declined  ;  it  has  indeed  languifhed  to  that 
degree,  that  our  Turkey  merchants,  who  fome  years  fince 
figured  at  the  top  of  the  commercial  world,  now  bow  their 
diminifhed  heads.  Yet  is  not  the  trade  intirely  funk;  on  the 
contrary,  we  import  annually  from  Aleppo  above  600  bales 
of  raw  filk.  This  alone  is  a  great  national  object ;  for  if 
thefe  600  bales  of  raw  filk  contain  180,000  fmall  pounds  f, 
what  a  benefit  do  we  not  receive  by  the  manufactory  of  this 
filk,  in  the  article  of  labour  ? 

*  As  this  may  be  a  piece  of  fecrtt  hiftory  to  moft,  yet,  in 
juftice  to  the  king's  liberality,  I  think  the  public  fhould 
know,  that,  befides  the  appointments  allowed  by  the  com- 
pany to  our  ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  his  Majefty,  out  of 
regard  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Porter,  while  commiffaire  d'af- 
faire  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  induce  him  the  more 
earneftly  to  promote  the  intereft  of  his  kingdoms  at  the 
Porte,  has  allowed  him  out  of  his  privy  purfe,  which 
was  never  done  to  aoy  ambaffador  there  before,  the  addi- 
tional appointment,  as  commiffaire  d'affaire,  of  1000 1.  fter- 
ling  per  annum,  with  this  memento,  •  that  it  is  not  to  be 
made  a  precedent  of.' 

•J-  A  bale  of  25  batnuns,  or  300  fmall  pounds,  produce 
180,000  lb. 

In  regard  to  the  laying  the  Turkey  trade  intirely  open  in  Eng- 
land, it  will  give  great  light  into  this  fubject  to  apprize  the 
reader  of  what  has  been  urged  pro  and  con,  with  relation  to 


the  laying  open  the  Levant  trade  in  France  ;  nor  will  it  prove 
ufeful  fo  to  do  upon  this  peculiar  occafion  only,  but  it  will 
give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  meafures  taken  in  France,  in  or- 
der fo  thoroughly  to  canvafs  all  commercial  topics,  that  the 
refolutions  of  the  ftate  may  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  the 
general  profperity.  And  this  I  am  the  more  aifpofed  to  do, 
as  it  may,  fome  time  or  other,  determine  us  to  make  elta- 
bliftiments  of  the  like  kind. 

What  I  fhall  prefent  to  the  reader  upon  this  occafion,  is  an 
extract  from  fome  Memorials  prefentedby  the  Deputies 

OF   THE  COUNCILOFTRADE  IN  FRANCE,  to  the  ROYAL 

Council,  in  1701,  being  the  year  after  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  faid  council  of  trade  by  king  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  trading  towns  in  the 
weft  of  France,  concerning  the  commerce  with  the  Levant, 
the  goods  ufed  in  that  trade,  and  why  Marfeilles  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  trading  thither. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  Englifh  carry  on  [in  1701]  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  with  much  greater  advantage  than  our  na- 
tion ;  their  woollen  cloths  are  better  made,  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  ours,  and,  therefore,  are  more  in  requeft,  and 
have  a  greater  vent.  They  carry  thither  lead,  pewter,  coppe- 
ras, logwood,  which  are  goods  that  they  are  mafters  of,  toge- 
ther with  a  great  deal  of  pepper :  and,  that  they  may  not  drain 
their  country  of  its  gold  and  filver,  the  fhips  which  are 
freighted  with  thofe  goods  are  laden  likewife  with  dry  fUh, 
of  their  own  catching,  fugars  from  their  colonies  and  other 
goods  of  their  own  product,  which  they  fell  on  the  coafls  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  receive  the  produce  in  pieces 
of  eight,  which  they  carry  to  the  Levant,  to  add  to  the  (lock 
neceflary  for  purchafing  the  merchandizes  which  they  take  in 
there,  and  carry  to  England. 

This  way  of  trading  is  very  beneficial  to  the  Englifh,  fince 
by  fupplying  themfelves  with  coin  from  foreigners,  they  draw 
fo  much  the  lefs  from  home  ;  and  befides,  they  make  a  profit 
by  the  goods  they  fell  in  their  paffageupon  the  coalfs  of  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  Italy,  which  contributes  to  render  this  a 
good  trade,  and  enables  them  to  fell  the  merchandizes  of  the 
Levant  much  cheaper  than  any  other  nation. 
Upon  the  like  plan  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  France 
to  permit  the  towns  of  the  weft  to  carry  on  this  trade  in  tht 
fame  manner  directly. 

We  have,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  woollen  cloths,  fluffs,  pa- 
per, filks,  tobacco,  fifh  of  our  own  catching,  and  linen 
cloths,  which  they  have  not ;  we  can,  like  them,  make  up 
our  cargoes  of  different  forts  of  goods,  fome  for  the  Levant, 
and  others  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  ;  we  may  fell  thofe 
goods  by  the  way,  and  carry  the  produce  in  money  to  the 
Levant  to  help  make  our  purchafes. 

Thus  the  towns  of  the  weft  might  carry  on  this  trade  with- 
out lending  our  money  abroad,  our  manufactures  would  be 
confumed  in  greater  quantities,  as  far  as  the  competition  with 
thofe  of  the  Englifti  would  permit,  and  we  might  bring  back 
in  our  fhips  all  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  that  are  wanted 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  France,  which  would  then  come  much 
cheaper  to  us  than  now  they  do. 

Since  the  towns  of  the  ocean  have  been  obliged  to  go  and  un- 
lade their  goods  at  Marfeilles,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
continue  and  incrcafe  that  trade,  they  have  been  forced  to 
relinquifh  it  abfolutely.  And  indeed,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected they  fhould  come  from  the  extremity  of  the  Levant  to 
pay  their  refpect  to  Marfeilles  ?  fubject  themfelves  to  con- 
fume  a  fourth  or  a  third  more  of  victuals  than  ufual  ?  pay 
greater  wages  'o  feamen,  and  higher  rates  for  infu ranee  ?  lie 
at  heavy  charges  while  they  are  unlading  and  relading  their 
goods  ;  and  by  this  long  delay,  and  that  of  making  a  round- 
about voyage,  run  the  rifque  of  being  ftill  at  Marfeilles, 
when  they  might  have  been  at  home  ? 
The  pretence  of  contagious  diftempers,  ought  not  to  be  made 
ufe  of  againft  the  towns  of  the  ocean  to  exclude  them  from 
this  trade  ;  fince  every  body  is  taught  by  felf-prefervation  to 
guard  againft  them,  there  being  likewife  proper  places  ap- 
pointed for  quarantine  on  fuch  occafions ;  befides,  the  pafling 
of  the  Streights,  and  the  change  of  climate,  purifies  the  ma- 
lignant air;  for  which  reafon,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  re- 
turning from  the  Levant  have  no  need  of  fuch  precautions; 
and  there's  hardly  any  inftance,  that  this  trade  has  introduced 
among  them  any  peftilential  diftemper,  which  fome  would 
put  us  in  apprehenfion  of. 

By  the  arrets,  none  but  the  towns  of  Dunkirk  and  Rouen 
can  receive  goods  from  the  Levant  directly  without  touching 
at  Marfeilles;  nor  they  without  paying  20  per  cent,  for  en- 
try ;  the  other  ports  complain  of  being  excluded  :  this  extra- 
ordinary duty  has  been  laid  on  but  fince  the  year  1685, 
whereby  the  throwing  up  of  that  trade  has  not  only  been 
continued,  but  it  has  likewife  given  occafion  to  the  farmers 
to  be  very  vexatious  in  extending  that  duty  to  merchandizes 
which  are  not  fubject  to  it,  as  allums,  oils  of  Italy  and  Bar- 
bary, manna,  aloes,  aflafcetida,  wax  of  Camenice,  mufk, 
fal  armoniac,  gum  fenegal,  nay,  even  to  fublimated  mercury, 
which  is  prepared  at  Amfterdam,  and  to  other  the  like  goods 
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that  they  could  impute  to  this  trade  ;  which  has  occafioned 
the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  all  drugs  that  are  ufed  in  our  manu- 
fe&ures. 

Confequently,  our  manufactures  have  laboured  under  this 
dearnefs :  which  is  contrary  to  the  views  we  ought  to  have, 
of  increafing  the  export  and  vent  of  them  to  foreign  parts, 
and  putting  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  upon  an  equal  foot 
with  foreign  manufactures. 

The  town  of  Marseilles,  which  is  folely  impowered  to  ma- 
nage the  Levant  trade,  thrives  by  the  excJufion  of  the  other 
maritime  towns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  :  that  city 
ought  not  to  cppofe  the  liberty  demanded  by  the  ports  in  the 
ocean,  to  drive  the  laid  trade  diiectly,  and  to  biing  home 
their  returns  without  paying  the  20  per  cent. 
Marfe  lies,  by  being  a  tree  port,  by  its  near  fituation  to  the 
Levant,  and  the  fettled  correfpondence  of  its  merchants 
there,  will  always  have  fufficient  advantage  over  the  ports 
and  towns  of  the  weft.  Marfeilles  is  not  excluded  from  any 
commerce  permitted  to  the  towns  of  the  weft  (or  ports  of  the 
ocean) ;  therefore,  what  juftice  is  there  in  appropriating  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  to  that  city  alone? 
Befides,  the  manner  in  which  Marfeilles  carries  on  this  com- 
merce cannot  be  approved,  fince  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  goods 
■which  it  fends  thither,  of  the  growth  or  make  of  the  king- 
dom, being  in  moderate  quantities,  and  of  little  confidera- 
tion,  the  merchants  of  that  town  make  the  greateft  part  of 
their  remittances  in  pieces  of  eight  and  in  other  forts  of  coin  ; 
which  confumes  a  good  part  of  the  returns  from  Cadiz  and 
the  Indies,  and  greatly  contributes  to  make  bullion  more 
fcarce  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  merchants  of  Marfeilles  lay  out  a  great  part  of  fueh 
remittances  in  linen  cloth  and  fluffs  of  the  Levant,  which, 
•whatever  precaution  be  taken,  do  not  fail  of  being  difperfed 
about  the  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures. It  would  be  proper  to  prohibit,  not  only  the  im- 
portation, but  likewife  the  wear  of  them  in  France;  and  that 
nothing  were  brought  from  the  Levant,  but  drugs  and  un- 
wrought  materials  proper  for  our  manufactures,  fuch  as  galls, 
cotton,  hair,  fugar,  tilk,  wool,  and  the  like. 
The  privilege  which  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  have,  of 
enjoying  this  trade  in  exclufion  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  joined  to  the  20  percent,  which  is  charged  on  the 
fame  forts  of  goods,  and  the  fixing  particular  ports  for  im- 
porting of  goods  into  the  kingdom,  give  thofe  merchants  an 
opportunity  to  ftarve  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  enrich 
themfelves  fo  much,  that  notwithstanding  the  20  per  cent, 
the  charges  of  carriage,  commiflion-money,  duties  of  ex- 
port, and  the  difadvantage  of  the  exchange,  which  may  to- 
gether be  reckoned  at  above  35  per  cent,  we  find  our  account 
better  in  fetching  thofe  goods  from  foreigners,  than  from  the 
merchants  at  Marfeilles  ;  who,  being  favoured  fo  much,  do 
not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  fend  them  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom. 

They  fit  ftill  for  us  to  come. to  their  market,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  impoilng  what  rates  they  pleaf'e :  nor 
are  they  ever  fufficiently  flocked  to  fupply  all  our  demands. 
And  fince  the  drugs  which  they  bring  to  Marfeilles  from  the 
Levant,  come  thither  from  the  eaft  in  caravans,  which  en- 
hances the  price  of  them  confidera'ly,  and  that  the  fame 
drugs  which  come  directly  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  ocean, 
are  not  fubject  to  the  20  per  cent,  for  entry,  no  more  than  is 
cotton,  the  deputies  conceive,  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
juftice  to  forbid  the  farmers  to  exact  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  faid  drugs  fo  brought  from  the  Levant. 

The  Reply  of  the  deputies  of  the  wefiern  ports  of  France 
to  the  preceding  Answer. 

I.  We  muft  own  that  the  liberty  which  the  towns  of  the 
ocean  demand,  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  commerce  of 
Marfeilles  in  the  Levant:  but  the  benefit  which  it  will  pro- 
cure to  the  ftate  and  to  the  public,  by  the  abundance  of  mer- 
chandizes and  the  increafe  of  navigation,  is  of  much  greater 
weight ;  befides,  Marfeilles  may  extend  its  commerce  into 
the  ocean,  to  make  itfelf  amends  for  the  diminution  of  their 
Levant  trade  :  our  colonies  are  a  fair  field  for  them  to  exer- 
cife  their  navigation  in. 

•£.  This  article  is  exaggerated,  and  it  were  needlefs  toanfwer 
it:  however,  we  fhall  fay  that  there  is  not  any  merchandize 
pf  the  Levant  comprized  among  thofe  fpecified  in  a  lift  by 
the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  that  has  not  a  confumption  in  the 
weft  ;  except  alhes  for  the  glafs  manufacture,  which  are  but 
of  fmall  confumption. 

3.  Ii  from  the  year  1669  to  1685,  the  fea-pdrt  towns  of  the 
weft  in  general  have  not  carried  on  the  trade  to  the  Levant, 
jt  is  becaufe  at  that  time  our  nation  had  not  mariners,  fhips, 
flcill,  nor  emulation,  for  improving  all  forts  of  commerce : 
it  is  however  true,  that  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux 
had  correfpondence  there,  and  fent  fhips  thither. 
The  deputy  of  Marfeilles  makes  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
decree  of  1685.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  takes  its  rife 
from  1669,  and  was  laid  upon  the  Levant  merchandizes 
which  were  firft  landed  in  Italy,  England,  and  Holland  :  and 
the  effect  of  the  decree  oi  1685,  has  been  only  to  debar  the 


king's  fubjedts  from  fetching  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant 
directly  to  Rouen,  where,  before  that  decree,  they  were  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  to  which  they  are  now 
fubject,  whether  they  come  directly  from  the  Levant,  or 
whether  they  have  been  firft  landed  in  any  other  country. 
This  is  an  effect  of  the  powerful  protection  which  Marfeilles 
has  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  public.  It 
is  to  avoid  taking  from  England  and  Holland  the  Levant  mer- 
chandizes, that  we  demand  liberty  to  trade  direftly  to  the 
Levant. 

4.  If  the  traders  of  Marfeilles  are  fuffered  to  fet  againft  us 
their  titles  of  prefcription,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  propofe  any 
thing ;  but  the  council  has  thought  fit  to  give  leave  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  grievances  of  fuch  arrets  as  are  prejudicial  to 
commerce  in  general. 

5  We  own  it  is  good  to  guard  againft  running  of  goods :  it 
belongs  to  the  general  farmers  to  take  the  necefiary  precau- 
tions, but  the  20  per  cent  duties  are  more  likeiy  to  favour 
than  hinder  it. 

6.  We  sgiee  we  have  not  fpices  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
have;  but  Marfeilles  has  them  not  any  more  than  we;  and 
as  to  all  other  merchandizes,  it  is  beyond  contradiction  true^ 
that  we  get  them  more  commodioufly  than  Marfeilles,  and 
cheaper  ;  becaufe  the  commerce  of  the  Ocean  being  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Marfeilles  in  particular,  procures 
us  all  things  with  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater  plenty. 

7.  This  article  is  not  maintainable ;  and  it  is  indifputable  that 
the  fale  of  our  filh  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  will  pro- 
duce fpecie  for  the  Levant,  as  it  does  actually  fupply  the 
Englifh  therewith. 

The  commerce  which  the  towns  of  the  ocean  maintain  ill 
Portugal  and  Spain,  by  linen  cloths  and  other  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a  perpetual  fund  to  furnifh  them  with 
fpecie,  which  Marfeilles  has  not,  nor  ever  can  have.  The 
deputy  of  Marfeilles  contradicts  himfelf,  in  faying  that  there 
is  no  carrying  fugars  and  tobacco  into  Italy  and  the  Le- 
vant, fince  he  him'elf  puts  fugars  into  his  account  of  what 
merchandizes  are  proper  for  the  Levant;  and  as  for  tobacco, 
it  is  well  known  that  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  other  towns  of 
Italy,  confume  confiderable  quantities  of  Clairac  and  St  Do- 
mingo tobacco  :  and  the  towns  of  the  ocean  are  willing,  for' 
the  good  of  the  ftate,  to  bind  themfelves  not  to  fend  abroad 
any  coin  of  the  kingdom  either  to  ftrangers  or  others,  and  to' 
carry  to  the  Levant  only  the  product  of  thofe  merchandizes 
which  they  fhall  fell  in  foreign  countries,  provided  Marfeilles 
fubmits  to  the  like  law. 

If  an  account  be  taken  of  the  goods  fent  frdm  Marfeilles  to 
the  Levant,  and  of  thofe  which  are  imported  at  Marfeilles, 
communibus  annis,  it  will  be  feen  what  difference  there  is  iri 
the  value,  and  how  much  fpecie  muft  have  been  carried  out 
to  purchafe  the  overplus. 

The  ballance  which  has  been  produced  upon  two  forts  of  Le- 
vant merchandizes  eflential  to  our  manufactures,  proves  the 
truth  of  what  the  deputies  of  the  weft  have  advanced  con- 
cerning the  prices  during  the  months  of  October,  November^ 
and  December,  when  the  commerce  was  in  the  greateft 
tranquillity,  and  upon  the  foot  of  the  prefent  time,  when 
the  prices  of  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  are  Very  high  in 
England  and  Holland,  through  the  fear  of  a  war.  Which 
has  a  counter-effect  favourable  to  Marfeilles,  fince  by  her 
fituation  file  is  free  from  that  fear,  and  fhould  not  be  fenfible 
of  the  like  change  ;  and  therefore  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles 
fhould  not  bring  his  comparifon  upon  the  foot  of  the  prefent 
time,  becaufe  it  would  be  a  falfe  fule. 

9.  This  reafon  is  in  favour  of  the  towns  of  the  ocean,  fince 
Marfeilles  by  its  fituation  will  always  have  great  advantages 
over  them ;  and  as  for  the  merchandizes  proper  for  the  Le- 
vant, the  towns  of  the  weft  will  have  them  in  our  provinces 
as  commodioufly  as  at  Marfeilles. 

10.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  afTefts,  that  the 
Dutch  fetch  from  Marfeilles  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant^ 
they  will  fetch  them  from  the  ports  of  the  ocean  much  more 
willingly  and  commodioufly. 

11.  All  the  preceding  articles  fhew,  that  the  intention  of  tha 
merchants  of  the  weft  is  perfectly  oppofite  to  fuch  views ;  and 
that  it  is  purely  and  folely  to  avoid  fetching  from  England  and 
Holland  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant,  that  they  now  afk 
the  liberty  of  trading  to  the  Levant  directly. 

12.  The  merchants  of  the  weft  reckon  they  fhall  confider- 
ably  augment  their  fifheries,  and  by  that  means  have  where- 
withal to  furnifh  in  abundance  this  kingdom,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

13.  It  is  agreed,  that  Marfeilles  is  the  natural  port  of  the 
city  of  Lyons  for  commerce  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  fuit  the 
towns  of  the  weft,  who  have  ports  and  fhips  of  their  own  for 
trading  ;  and  if  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  come  dearer 
to  the  towns  of  the  weft,  they  give  fo  much  the  lefs  umbrage 
to  Marfeilles;  therefore  that  city  ought  not  to  oppofe  the  li- 
berty that  is  defired. 

14.  Since  we  propofe  a  general  liberty  for  all  towns  to  follow 
the  Levant  trade,  there  would  be  no  inconveniency  if  the  town 
of  Sette  fhould  enjoy  it :  the  competition  which  the  deputy 
of  Marfeilles  is  apprehenfive  of,  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  the  ftate,  on  account  of  giving  greater  vent  to  the  king- 
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j'^m  and  its  manufactures,  as  likewife  occafioning  a  more 
plentiful  importation  of  the  goods  of  the  Levant,  which  will 
make  the  market  better  for  the  public  :  if  hereby  fome  private 
men  arelofers,  the  Mate  ff  ill  gains  ;  and  inftead  of  having  any 
fear,  left  fuch  permiffion  when  granted  to  the  towns  fhould 
enable  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  to  make  us  aban 
don  that  commerce  •,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  towns  united 
may,  better  than  Marfeilles  alone,   rival  thofe  nations. 

15.  The  ports  of  the  weft  have  places  appointed  for  perform- 
ing quarantine,  and  it  is  eafy  to  take  the  fame  precautions 
as  are  taken  at  Marfeilles  to  defend  ourfelves  from  the  plague  ; 
befides,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  paffage  of  the  Streights  to 
come  to  the  north,  and  the  change  of  climate,  purifies  that 
infectious  air,  and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  for  that  reafon  are 
exernpt  from  fuch  quarantine. 

16.  It  mud  be  allowed  that  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwic,  gives  to  the  Dutch  the  fame  advantage  as  to  the 
king's  fubjedts,  in  point  of  trading  to  the  Levant;  but  we 
need  not  fear  their  coming  from  the  Levant  diredlly  into  our 
ports,  with  cargoes  of  50,  60,  and  100,000  crowns  to  fub- 
jedt  themfelves  to  the  humour  of  the  buyers.  That  nation 
foleL  applies  itfelf  to  make  marts  of  goods  at  home,  and  to 
fix  fuch  a  price  upon  them  as  they  think  fit,  and  then  to  fur- 
rtifh  retailers  therewith.  It  is  the  lefs  to  be  feared  that  they 
fhould  bring  to  France  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  di- 
redlly, if  it  be  true  what  the  deputy  advances  in  his  nth 
article,  that  Marfeilles  will  furnifh  that  nation  with  them. 
Belides,  the  Dutch  being  almoft  continually  at  war  with  the 
nations  of  Barbary,  cannot  carry  on  that  trade  without  great 
convoys,  which  enhances  very  much  the  merchandize,  and 
hinders  them  from  carrying  the  fame  to  France,  where  they 
would  be  lofers,  and  renders  their  navigation  to  the  Levant 
very  inconfiderable.  To  conclude,  The  towns  of  the  weft 
have  actually  the  liberty  of  going  to  the  Levant ;  and,  in  a 
word,  they  want  only  to  free  themfelves  from  the  fubjedtion 
of  going  to  unlade  and  lade  again  at  Marfeilles,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  formal  exclufion,  and  has  obliged  the  traders 
of  the  weft  to  quit  that  commerce. 

17.  Whatever  memorial  may  be  given  upon  this  head,  it 
will  fall  of  itfelf. 

A  Memorial  of  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  in  anfwer  to  the 
foregoing  ;  fetting  forth  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  pri- 
vilege which  that  town  enjoys  of  trading  to  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  tafk,  when  a  fingle  man  is  obliged  to  an- 
fwer fuch  knowing  and  acute  perfons  as  the  deputies  of  the 
ports  of  the  weffern  fea  ;  and  if  I  had  not  a  juft  caufe  to  de- 
fend, a  caufe  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  town  of  Marfeilles  in  particular,  is  concerned,  I 
fhould  diftruft  my  ability,  through  want  of  practice,  in  draw- 
ing up  memorials  fo  well  put  together,  and  fo  politely  turned 
as  thofe  given  in  by  thofe  gentlemen  :  but  as  the  prefent  dif- 
pute  is  about  fadts,  and  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  be  the  mod  beneficial  to  the  ftate,  the  coun- 
cil will  pleafe  to  permit  me  to  lay  before  them  my  reafons 
in  the  beft  manner  I  can,  without  being  too  follicitous  about 
pur  ity  of  ftile,  which  is  not  my  talent. 

1.  The  pretenfion  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not  new  ;  they  have 
often  endeavoured  at  the  lame  thing,  though  without  effedt, 
becaufe  it  is  againft  the  good  of  the  general  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, as  I  fhall  prove  in  the  fequel  of  this  memorial.  This 
proof  is  founded  upon  the  ancient  courfe  and  practice  of  trade, 
which  they  themfelves  take  notice  of;  and  upon  the  infor- 
mation and  infight  which  the  king  has  had  of  the  prejudice 
refulting  from  this  proportion  to  the  general  commerce  of 
his  dominions,  for  this  reafon  his  Majefty  has  fixed  things  in 
the  condition  they  have  been  fur  a  long  time,  and  are  in  to 
this  day. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  the  permiffion  which  they  require  of 
(hiving  a  trade  to  the  Levant,  is  not  proper  to  be  granted 
them  ;  becaufe  neither  in  their  own  towns,  nor  among  their 
neighbours,  can  they  find  a  confumption  of  divers  grols  com- 
modities, which  they  would  be  forced  to  take  in  to  make  up 
the  lading  of  their  fhips,  as  does  Marfeilles  which  enjoys  this 
advantage. 

3.  One  fure  proof  that  this  trade  is  not  proper  for  them,  is, 
that  it  does  not  appear,  they  ever  fet  about  it,  notwithftanding 
tie  permiffion  which  all  the  ports  of  the  weft  had  to  drive 
th,s  trade,  before  and  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  free  port 
of  Marfeilles,  which  was  in  1669  until  1685.  For  the  ports 
of  Rouen  and  Dunkirk  had  this  permiffion,  becaufe  the  con- 
venience' of  their  having  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  by 
the  way  of  Holland  and  England,  more  eafily  than  by  Fetch- 
ing them  from  thence  diredlly,  which  they  find  very  difficult, 
always  put  them  upon  that  prejudicial  practice  of  giving  their 
profits  to  thofe  foreigners  and  enemies,  to  the  damage  of  the 
king's  fubjedts  ;  and,   if  his  Majefty  had  not  put  a  flop  to  it, 

his  decree  of  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1685,  which  lays  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  which 
Jhould  come  from  England  or  Holland  into  France,  in  order 
i ■>  exclude  rhem  for  the  good  of  his  fubjedts,  it  is  certain 
that  by  ibis  time  thole  nations  would  have  fupplied  France 


with  all  the  Levant  goods,  and  the  king's  fubjedts  would  have 
utterly  loft  that  trade,  fo  important  to  the  ftate. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  the  experience  of  it  puts  the  thing  out  of 
doubt.  I  afk  thofe  gentlemen,  the  deputies,  whether  it  be 
not  true,  that  after  1669,  while  they  brought  in  by  their 
ports  the  commodities  of  the  Levant  from  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, when  no  duty  was  laid  to  binder  thofe  merchandizes 
from  entering  otherwife  than  by  Marfeilles,  France  was  filled 
with  thofe  goods  ;  whereby  the  trade  of  the  Levant  by  Mar- 
feilles was  reduced  to  the  laft  gafp,  as  not  finding  any  longer 
a  confumption,  but  only  in  Provence  and  the  parts  adjacent  ? 
This  is  what  occafioned  the  king's  paffing  the  faid  arret  of 
1685,  wherein  the  fpecial  caufes  moving  him  thereto  are  in- 
ferted  ;  without  the  paffing  of  which  arret,  it  is  evident,  that 
theft-  two  foreign  nations,  who  have  long  fought  to  deftroy 
our  Levant  trade,  as  well  by  their  ambailador  at  the  Porte, 
as  by  their  intelligence  and  fecret  practices  in  France,  had 
entirely  cut  us  out  of  it. 

4.  His  Majefty,  and  all  his  minifters,  who  fince  the  eftablifh- 
ment  ot  thb  free-port,  which  was  done  upon  due  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter,  and  mature  confideration,  have  ever 
fince  done  then  utmoft  to  fujiport  this  important  trade  ;  fore- 
feeing,  fome  years  after  the  faid  arret,  that  they  could  not  fo 
foon  root  out  the  intelligence  which.thofe  nations  had  fettled 
in  France  by  their  dealings  with  the  French  merchants,  who 
continued  to  ht  them  bring  in  their  merchandizes,  by  the 
facility  whieh  they  found  in  compounding  the  20  per  cent, 
with  the  general  farmers,  or  by  counterbalances,  very  fre- 
quent and  common  ;  his  Majefty  renewed  his  arret  of  pro- 
hibition, by  that  of  November  1,  1688,  confirmative  of  that 
of  1685.  And  becaufe,  even  after  that,  the  abufes  in  fome 
meafure  continued,  and  he  found  more  and  more  the  necef- 
fity  of  putting  a  ftop  to  them,  he  made  another  arret  of  the 
3d  of  July,  1692,  containing  the  fame  prohibitions,  and  ftill 
confirmative  of  the  edidt  which  made  Marfeilles  a  free  port, 
and  fettled  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Since  1692,  things  have 
gone  on  according  to  the  indention  of  the  king,  who  has 
continually  caufed  orders  to  be  given  to  the  intendants  of  the 
provinces,  to  fee  to  the  execution  thereof ;  and  there  has 
likewife  paffed  a  confirmative  arret  in  relation  to  Dunkirk, 
the  30th  of  January,  1700. 

5.  How,  after  all  this,  can  it  be  expedted,  that  his  Majefty 
fhould  alter  this  eftablifhment  ?  And  how  can  the  leaft  part 
of  it  be  difpenfed  with,  either  for  their  carrying  on  the  trade 
themfelves  diredlly  to  the  Levant,  or  taking  in  goods  at  Leg- 
horn, as  they  propofe  ?  Is  it  not  alike  mifchievous  to  our 
trade  ?  And  if  the  king,  inftead  of  granting  fuch  permif- 
fion, fhall  not  be  pleafed  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  abufes  which 
are  ftill  pradtifed,  both  by  compounding  the  duty  to  almoft 
nothing  at  all,  and  by  the  daily  pouring  in  of  prohibited 
goods,  through  the  ports  and  upon  the  coaft  of  the  weft,  to 
the  prejudice  particularly  of  the  king's  farms,  (as  it  happened 
not  long  fince  with  4  or  500  bales  of  goat's-hair,  which  were 
imported  on  the  coaft  of  Picardy,  whereby  great  quantities 
of  the  like  goods  which  were  in  France,  belonging  to  the 
king's  fubjedts,  became  of  no  value,  becaufe  it  is  a  perifhing 
commodity;)  in  all  likelihood  our  trade,  which  is  of  con- 
fluence to  the  ftate,  will  be  extremely  diminifhed.  It  is 
well  known  what  cardinal  Richlieu  faid  to  the  advantage  of 
this  trade,  and  what  was  done  by  M.  Colbert,  after  ma- 
ture confideration,  and  upon  the  particular  enquiries  he  made 
into  it,  and  generally  all  that  has  been  done  in  favour  of  it 
by  the  minifters,  who  have  fucceeded  them  to  this  time :  how 
can  men,  after  this,  think  of  procuring  any  change  in  this 
eftablifhment  ?  It  is  well  known,  trade  is  fo  nice  a  thing,  that 
it  is  often  loft  by  endeavouring  to  change  the  management 
of  it,  as  may  be  proved  by  many  inftances. 

6.  All  the  artful  fubtilties,  wiih  which  the  memorials  of 
the  faid  deputies  abound,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  council 
to  grant  them  this  commerce,  are  founded  much  more  upon 
private  defigns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  intereft,  than 
upon  reafon  ;  and  all  the  comparifons  which  they  make  from 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  touching  in  their  way  upon  the  coafts 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  there  to  fell  their  goods,  are  fallacious, 
and  bear  no  fimilitude  ;  for  thofe  nations  have  part  of  the 
merchandizes  which  are  any  wife  proper  to  fell  on  thofe  coafts, 
from  the  Indies,  or  elfe  they  are  the  produdt  of  their  own 
country,  with  neither  of  which  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  wef- 
tern  ports  of  France  are  flocked. 

7.  The  fifheries  of  the  Englifh  or  Dutch  have  no  relation  to 
this  commerce  :  1  affirm  that  the  fhips  of  thofe  nations  tra- 
ding to  the  Levant,  do  not  carry  any  fifh,  and  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  weft  could  not  do  it  ;  that  the  very  fame  fhips 
which  are  employed  by  the  Englifh  or  Dutch  in  fifhing,  carry 
them  from  the  places  where  they  catch  them  to  thofe  coafts, 
and  that  they  do  this  but  once  a  year  ;  that  therefore  their 
propofition  of  going  and  exchanging  their  merchandizes  for 
pieces  of  eight  in  Spain,  and  canying  that  money  to  the  Le- 
vant, to  avoid  thereby  the  exporting  of  French  money,  is 
not  real,  it  is  only  a  pretence;  fince,  even  though  they  had 
anv  merchandizes  to  carry  to  Spain,  which  they  have  not, 
except  fome  linen  cloths,  thefe  are  goods  that  are  lung  in 
going  off,  and  this  length  of  time  would  fubjedt  them"  to 
great  charges  ;  and  it  is  exaggerating  to  fay,  that  they  can 
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carry  to  tlic  coafrs  of  Spain  and  Italy,  fugar  and  tobacco 
fiom  the  French  colonies,  fmce  Lifbon  furnifhes  them  wich 
both,  in  greater  quantities  than  they  have  occafion  for;  and 
it  is  beynd  difpute  true,  that  they  cannot  carry  on  this  trade 
but  almolt  wholly  by  money,  of  which  (whatever  they  fay) 
the  Enihfh  carry  great  quantities  from  Holland  and  Germany. 
8.  As  to  what  they  object  concerning  their  manufactures, 
that  they  can  get  materials  from  England  with  much  more  ad- 
vantage than  by  Marfeilles,  1  defy  them,  and  am  peifuaded 
that  they  have  not  computed  rightly  :  that  may  indeed  hap- 
pen in  fome  of  the  materials,  but  I  lay  it  down  for  fad,  that 
they  will  very  often,  and  almoft  always,  draw  what  is  ne 
cefiary  for  them  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  cheaper  than  from 
foreign  countries,  or  by  their  commerce  directly,  or  at  leaft 
as  cheap. 

a.  Marfeilles  has  a  very  particular  and  advantageous  fituation 
and  proximity  to  the  Levant ;  fhe  has  in  her  town,  her  pro- 
vince, and  in  thofe  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphine,  her  neigh- 
bours, all  forts  of  manufadtures  proper  for  the  Levant,  and 
has  had  fettled  correfpondence,  and  been  ufed  for  fome  ages 
to  this  trade,  which  by  experience  fhe  manages  with  perfect 
oeconomy  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  Gcd  had  endowed  her  with 
thefe  advantages  for  the  good  of  the  ftate,  to  carry  on  by  her 
means  this  fo  important  commerce  from  France  with  the  Le- 
vant, and  fiom  the  Levant  with  all  France. 

10.  It  is  fo  apparent  and  fo  true,  that  Marfeilles  is  always  filled 
with  all  aiTortments  of  merchandizes  (whatever  they  fay) 
and  even  more  than  Holland  and  England  ;  that  Marfeilles 
often  furnifhes  the  Dutch  with  goods  which  they  have  not, 
and  would  do  the  fame  to  the  Englifh,  if  it  weie  permitted 
to  carry  any  thither ;  but  they  have  taken  due  care  of  that  by 
a  vigorous  prohibition,  and  the  merchandizes  which  lhould 
be  carried  thither  would  be  burnt,  and  perhaps  the  mips  too; 
fo  watchful  are  they  to  preferve  the  trade  to  themfelves,  to 
whL  h  they  are  the  more  ftimulated  by  an  inbred  hatred  which 
they  have  to  the  French:  under  what  colourof  juflice,  there- 
fore, lhould  France  permit  her  natives  to  go  fetch  the  mer- 
chandizes of  the  Levant  from  them?  Which  forms  another 
principal  reafon  againft  the  pretention  of  thefe  deputies;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  even  though  it  were  permitted  them,  there 
■would  not  be  that  correfpondence  with  the  Englifh  as  is  ima- 
gined ;  nor  would  they  come,  either  mcjre  or  lefs,  to  fetch 
the  commodities  of  our  kingdom;  for  they  who  come  for 
wines  and  brandies  are  only  dealers  in  thofe  goods,  and  not 
Levant  merchants,  and  fo  would  not  have  occafion  to  ex- 
change their  merchandizes  for  ours. 

11.  They  ought  to  be  the  lefs  indulged  in  this  permiffion, 
becaufe  they  afk  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  have  a  pretence 
of  carrying  on  their  old  clandeftine  trade  with  thofe  two  na- 
tions, as  from  paft  example  it  is  evident  they  ufed  to  do. 

12.  It  is  an  idle  pretence  to  fay,  that  fome  of  their  fhips  go- 
ing to  Italy  with  their  fifh,  might  find  means  to  touch  there 
for  Levant  merchandizes  at  Leghorn,  whither  there  go  fo  few 
of  them,  that  they  may  always  for  their  fifh  have  ready  mo- 
ney ;  by  which  means  they  conftantly  relade  with  oil  and  al- 
lum  on  the  coal!  of  Italy,  which  are  merchandizes  of  greater 
life  to  them.  It  is  to  Marfeilles  whither  almoft  all  the  fhips 
of  their  fifhery  come,  to  the  number  of  30  or  40  every 
year,  where  they  find  their  commiffion  favourable,  and  in 
return  take  foap,  oil,  merchandizes  of  the  Levant,  and  fruits 
of  Provence,  whereby  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  great  freights  homeward.  This  is  very 
convenient  for  them,  and  gives  them  a  profit  which  they 
would  not  have,  if  Marfeilles  were  not  able  to  furnifh  them 
with  all  thofe  things ;  there  would  be  no  need  of  going  fo 
far  if  they  defired  to  truck  their  fifh  for  Levant  merchandizes, 
they  might  do  it  much  more  eafily  and  advantageouily  at 
Marfeilles  than  at  Leghorn. 

13.  If  they  will  carry  on  the  Levant  trade  by  Marfeilles,  as 
Lyons  and  other  cities  of  the  kingdom  do,  no  body  hinders 
them  ;  they  may  thereby  have  the  fame  advantages  which 
they  fancy  the  Marfeillians  have,  without  difturbing,  by 
their  vain  pretenfions,  an  order  eftablifhed  for  trade  fo  long 
ago  ;  it  being  certain,  that  if  they  went  to  fetch  the  Levant 
merchandizes  directly,  they  would  coft  them  much  dearer 
than  if  they  took  them  at  Marfeilles.  They  cannot  oppofe 
to  this  any  thing,  but  fome  charges  of  infurance,  which  they 
pay  from  Marfeilles  to  the  ports  in  the  ocean  ;  but  this  ex- 
pence  is  fo  moderate,  that  it  bears  no  comparifon  with  the 
extraordinary  charges  they  would  be  obliged  to  be  at,  in 
going  directly  to  the  Levant,  and  in  returning  home;  and 
before  they  could  well  have  fettled  their  correfpondence  there, 
they  would  fufTer  confiderable  lofles,  which  has  always  been 
the  caufe  why  they  have  not  undertaken  it. 

If  the  general  farmers  make  them  pay  the  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
for  (uch  goods  as  are  not  fubject  to  it,  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  ob- 
ta  n  juflice  againft  them,  and  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  will 
gladly  enter  into  meafures  to  affift  them. 

14.  There  is  another  principal  reafon  which  that  deputy  has 
to  offer,  viz.  If  this  permiflion  be  given  to  the  ports  of  the 
ocean,  it  muft  likewife  be  given  to  the  port  of  Cette,  which 
would  emand  it ;  and  that  could  not  poffibly  be  done,  with- 
out entirely  deftroying  the  Levant  trade  in  France,  by  an  in- 
fallible decay  which  this  diforder  would  occafion,  it  not  be- 
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ing  poilible  to  reconcile  all  thefe  leveral  competitors;  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  it  is  known  that  Marfeilles  it'felf,  by  oid^r  of 
M.  Por.tchartrain,  has  been  obliged  (for  the  preservation  of 
this  trade,  though  they  had  it  fblejyl  to  mike  a  regulation  cf 
the  number  of  fhipping  employed  in  it,  to  av  id  the  too 
great  concourfe  of  them,  which  was  very  pernicious,  as  well 
at  their  arrival  in  the  Levant,  as  at  their  return  :  this  hinders 
the  Dutch  from  driving  this  trade,  as  the)  were  permitted  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwic.  If  thefe  gentlemen  were  allowed  this 
permiflion,  how  could  we  poffibly  avoid  a  general  diforder, 
which  would  bring  this  trade  to  decay;  and  which  the  Eng- 
lifh, Dutch,  and  kalians,  would  take  advantage  of,  and  put 
us,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  lofing  it  entirely  ?  it  being  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  who  hive  alwa>s  had 
a  good  intelligence  with  thofe  two  nations  their  neigl  bours, 
would  make  no  other  ufe  of  this  permiffion,  but  to  lend  their 
names  to  the  Englifh  to  drive  this  trade  under  the  flag  of 
France,  and  for  a  fmull  private  interefl,  would  not  value 
ruining  that  of  Marfeilles.  We  may  further  infifl  upon  the 
inconyeniencies  that  would  affect  all  the  payments  whieh 
Maifeiiles  makes  for  all  the  confuls,  the  averages  of  the  Le- 
vant, the  penfion  of  the  ambafLdor,  and  other  extraordinary 
cafual  expences,  which  could  never  be  well  adjufted  :  this 
diforder  would  likewife  infallibly  bring  the  plaeue  into 
France,  and  we  fhall  hear  what  work  it  has  very  lately  made 
in  a  fhipof  St  Malo. 

I  cannot  believe,  that  after  fo  many  obftacles,  and  fo  many 
regulations,  fo  well  concerted,  and  continually  inforced  to 
this  prefent  day,  counter  to  this  propofition,   and  made  to 
preferve  in  its  perfection  this  important  trade,   which  is  the 
greateft  and  moft  profitable  oneo    the  kingdom,  the  govern- 
ment will  deftroy  it  by  a  permiffion  which  will  produce  no- 
thing good  and  fetthd  ;   as  may  bt    gathered  from  what  has 
already  happened  in  the  kingdom,  which  by  the  like  novelties 
has  loft  feveral  trades  and  manufactures. 
15.  Whatever  they  fay  to  diffipate  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
danger  of  bi  inging  the  plague  into  France,  it  is  almoft  cer- 
tain they  could  not  avoid  it ;  and   there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  this  would  be  the  greateft  calamity  which  could  be- 
fal  the  kingdom.     The  deputy  of  Marfeilles  affirms,  that  the 
contagious  diftemper  never  ceafing  to  be  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary,  fome  imes  in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another,  be- 
caufe in  thofe  countries  they  take  no  precaution  to  avoid  it, 
thefe  gentlemen  having  neither  experience,  nor  proper  places 
for  purging  the  merchandizes  from  that  evil  which  cleaves  to 
them  (as  is  found  true  at  Marfeilles,  where  oftentimes  feve-. 
ral  die  of  the  plague  during  the  quarantine),  would  infallibly 
give  the  plague  to  France,  which  they  of  Ma-feilles  avoid, 
by  rules  which  are  more  rigoroufly  obferved  there  than  in  any 
city  in  the  world.    This  fpecial  experience  in  the  Marfeillians 
is  fo  well  known  every  where,  that  the  Italians,  though  an 
ingenious  people,  and  who  have  pn  per  places  for  thtfe  pre- 
cautions, fo  dread  the  plague,  that,  when   there  come  into 
their  ports  any  fhips  from  a  place  where  it  is  known  to  be, 
they  drive  them  away,  and   their  afylum  is  at  Marfeilles, 
which  receives  them,  with  their  wonted  precautions  ;  and 
oftentimes  thofe  fhips  and  merchandizes,  by  endeavouring  to 
guard  againft  the  plague,  would  communicate  it  to  the  king- 
dom.    Muft  the  king  put  it  to  the  vet  ture,  among  men  who 
have  neither  experience,  nor  proper  places  for  the  purpofe, 
whether  they  will  bring  in  the  plague  or  not  ? 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  fay,  That  the  climate  they  inhabit, 
and  the  length  of  the  paflage,  would  flifle  this  evil,  and  hin- 
der the  communication  of  it ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  never  had  it.     This  cannot  be  infilled  on,  fince 
both  the  one  and   the  other  have  had  it  oftener  than  once, 
though  the  coldnefs  of  their  country,  which  really  ferves  in 
fome  meafure  to  preferve  them  from  it,  is  beyond  comparifon 
greater  than  in  France ;  and  I  have  been  informed  for  certain, 
that,  not  above  30  or  40  years  ago,  Holland  and  Flanders 
had  it  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  Ficardy  was  afflicted  with 
it  likewife,  as  alfo  Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  other  places,  where 
it  made  great   havock  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it   came 
from  the  Levant :  and  though  it  might  have  been  there  but 
once,  yet  we  may  have  it  often  in  France,  efpecially  if  op- 
portunities be  given  of  introducing  it :  and  as  this  would  be 
one  of  the  moft  dreadful  evils  that  could  happen,  people  ought 
to  be  very  apprehenfive  of  it. 

16.  Over  and  above  all  that  I  have  been  faying,  there  is  an 
article,  which  of  itfelf  ought  to  deftroy  the  pretenfions  of 
thefe  gentlemen  to  this  trade,  as  a  memorial  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  on  their  part  has  very  reafonably  forefeen. 
By  thecjth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,  the 
Dutch  are  permitted  to  drive  this  very  trade  in  France,  and 
under  the  fame  advantages  with  the  king's  fubjects.  In  this 
cafe,  they  would  not  enjoy  the  permiffion  they  afk,  and  it 
would  be  the  Hollanders  who  would  ingrofs  the  whole  trade, 
by  their  ports,  which  would  entirely  ruin  ours;  and  though 
there  be  a  likelihood  now  of  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  they  will 
not  fail,  in  the  next  treaty  of  peace,  to  ftipulate  and  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  that  article. 

17.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Marfeilles,  by 
meansof  thistrade,  caufes  infinitely  more  money  to  be  brought 
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int.0  Fiance  than  ftie  caufes  to  be  carried  out;  which  I  fhall 
take  another  cccafion  to  prove. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  to  the  foregoing 

reply. 

i.  Firft,  Hereprefentsthat  they  formerly  deny  the  principle 
of  his  firft  memorial,  by  every  article  of  which  it  is  plainly 
proved,  that  fuch  permiffion  would  ruin  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  navigation  of  the  king's  fubjects,  and  totally 
transfer  it  to  ftrangers,  and  that  all  his  Majefty  has  done  fince 
1669,  by  every  fucceffive  arret  'till  this  day,  to  avoid  this  mif- 
fortune,  would  be  in  vain  ;  that  his  conduct  and  wife  precau- 
tion herein,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  propofed  com- 
petition was  not  found  fuitable  to  this  trade,  but  rather  that 
it  would  caufe  a  general  diforder  in  all  the  fcales  or  marts  of 
the  Levant,  which  would  confiderably  raife  the  price  of  their 
goods ;  and  this  would  foon  bring  on  the  total  ruin  of  that 
commerce  ;  and  the  fame  would  befal  that  of  the  weftern 
ports  of  France,  if  there  were  the  like  concourfe:  and  there- 
fore it  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  public,  to  pre- 
ferve  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  hath  wifely  been  pradtifed 
hitherto. 

2.  The  gentlemen  of  the  weftern  ports  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  they  are  unable  to  confume  all  the  merchandizes  which 
they  mould  be  obliged  to  take  in  to  fill  their  (hips,  and  which, 
confequently,  they  would  beoverftocked  with;  among  others, 
there  are  four  forts  of  very  cumberfome  commodities,  and 
which  always  make  three-fourths  of  a  (hip's  lading,  viz.  coarfe 
wool,  hides  in  the  hair,  allies  in  great  quantities,  and  flax  ; 
all  which  are  merchandizes  proper  for  the  manufactures  fet 
up  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine,  and  which  the 
provinces  of  the  weft  are  without. 

3.  He  perfifts  in  affirming,  That  no  town  in  the  weft,  not 
even  Bourdeaux  and  Rouen,  ever  drove  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant, though  they  were  better  able  to  do  it  before  1685  than 
fince  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Rouen,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal town  on  that  coaft,  has  any  fhips  to  carry  it  on,  nor 
Bourdeaux  neither,  except  fome  fmall  veflels  which  ferve 
them  to  go  up  the  river.  The  deputies  cannot  deny  the  truth 
of  this. 

The  edict  of  1669,  and  the  fubfequent  ordinance,  laid  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  fuch  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  as 
fhould  be  imported  into  Marfeilles,  after  having  been  firft 
carried  into  foreign  countries;  but  it  left  the  port  of  Rouen, 
and  that  of  Dunkirk,  free  to  carry  on  the  Levant  trade  di- 
rectly, without  paying  the  20  per  cent,  yet  they  never  did 
it,  becaufe  it  was  not  a  fuitable  trade  for  them.  But  they 
made  ufe  of  that  permiffion  to  get  the  Levant  merchandizes 
by  the  way  of  England  and  Holland :  fo  that,  by  that  means, 
they  filled  France  with  thofe  merchandizes,  and  this  brought 
the  trade  of  the  French  in  the  Levant  to  almoft  nothing : 
which  gave  occafion  to  his  Majefty  (in  order  to  remedy  fuch 
a  misfortune)  to  pafs  the  arret  of  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1685, 
commanding,  That  all  fuch  commodities  of  the  Levant  as 
fhould  enter  by  the  faid  ports  of  Rouen  and  Dunkirk,  which 
had  not  firft  been  landed  at  Marfeilles,  fhould  pay  20  per 
cent.  The  caufes  are  inferted  in  the  faid  arret ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  that  arret,  which  hinders  that  evil  practice  with 
thofe  nations,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  would  have  gone  on 
ftill. 

4.  The  council  may  indeed  allow  things,  which  are  really 
grievances,  to  be  redrefTed  :  but  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  weft 
need  not  trouble  themfelves ;  they  will  never  perfuade  the 
council  to  deftroy  edicts,  palled  with  fo  thorough  knowlege 
of  the  caufe,  and  fo  often  ratified  until  this  prefent  time; 
that  were  to  contradict  all  that  the  king  has  done,  and  is 
what  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  is  in  no  apprehenfion  of. 

5.  It  was,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  to  hinder  the  dealings  with 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  that  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  lay 
on  that  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and,  notwithftanding  the  faid 
duty,  fuch  dealings  are  ftill  carried  on,  either  by  compound- 
ing the  duty,  or  by  running  the  goods:  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  deputy  complains,  becaufe  of  the  mifchief  it 
does  to  commerce  in  general ;  and  the  farmers  are  obliged, 
for  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  this 
matter. 

6.  They  do  not  give  a  direct  anfwer  to  the  queftion  in  this 
article  ;  for  they  not  only  have  not  all  that  the  Englifh  have 
to  carry  on  this  commerce  in  Spain  and  Italy  (which  they 
take  for  granted),  but  hardly  any  of  the  manufactured  goods 
proper  for  the  Levant,  which  Marfeilles  is  provided  with, 
either  in  her  city  or  province,  as  well  as  in  her  neighbour- 
hood of  Languedoc  and  Dauphine,  and  fuch  as  they  cannot 
poffibly  have. 

7.  He  affirms  it  to  be  fact  and  true,  That  the  fhips  laden  with 
their  fifh  do  not  go  into  the  Levant ;  they  go  from  the  place 
of  their  fifhing  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  chiefly  to  Mar- 
feilles, and  this  but  once  a  year:  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
product  of  fuch  fifh,  and  all  that  they  prefuppofe  to  carry  with 
them  in  the  courfe  of  their  pretended  voyage,  would  ferve  for 
no  more  than  to  pay  feamens  wages,  victuals,  and  the  charges 
of  the  voyage;  and  what  is  over  and  above  is  not  fufficient  for 
a  fund  for  that  trade,   and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  reckon 
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it.  Tobacco  abounds  in  the  Levant,  and  as  for  fugars,  they 
are  both  of  them  articles  of  fmall  confederation. 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  compare  themfelves  to  the  Englifh, 
whofe  fhips  with  fifh  go  not  to  the  Levant,  and  who  ufe 
other  fhips  wholly  for  that  voyage,  and  have  a  great  many 
goods  proper  forfale  on  their  way,  and  in  the  Levant,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  have  not.  As  for  linen  cloth,  it 
is  agreed  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  lent  to  Cadiz  for  the 
Indies;  but  this  is  not  a  fund  for  them  to  reckon  upon,  to  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  voyage,  no  more  than  are  the  other 
linen  cloths  that  they  may  vend  in  fome  places  of  the  coafts 
of  Spain,  which  are  long  in  going  off,  and  which  they  fell  at 
a  very  long  credit;  and  Marfeillles,  in  this  particular,  has  a 
greater  advantage  than  they,  by  means  of  large  quantities  of 
imported  manufactures,  proper  for  that  country,  which  fhe 
fends  thither  generally  all  the  year  round,  and  which  go  foon 
off,  almoft  all  for  ready  money,  which  brings  her  pieces  of 
eight,  and  thefe  fhe  makes  ufe  of  partly  for  the  Levant ;  and 
fhe  has  the  further  advantage  of  making  ufe  of  aflbrtments  of 
goods,  which  fhe  draws  to  herfelf,  by  means  of  uttering  di- 
vers commodities  and  merchandizes  to  the  Dutch,  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  weft  do  not,  for  want  thereof.  Marfeilles 
therefore,  which  confumes  a  great  deal  lefs  money  than  is 
thought,  does  not  make  ufe  of  that  foreign  coin  which  fhe 
acquires  by  means  of  the  permutation  of  her  wares  and  com- 
modities ;  and  it  argues  great  ignorance  to  fay,  That  the 
weftern  gentlemen  can  carry  on  the  Levant  trac»e  without 
money,  efpecially  fince  they  have  not  the  wares  and  manu- 
factures which  Marfeilles  has. 

8.  The  deputies  of  the  weft  were  pleafed  to  pitch  upon  that 
time,  and  upon  two  particular  forts  of  merchandizes,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  calculation  their  own  way  ;  and  it  is  obferved 
they  are  continually  taking  advantage  of  every  thing,  and  this 
occafions  their  calculation  (under  favour)  to  be  falfe  ;  and  the 
deputy  of  Marfeilles  proves  by  his,  that  it  is  fofar  from  being 
true,  that  thofe  gentlemen  buy  the  merchandizes  dearer  at 
Marfeilles  than  in  England  and  Holland  :  that  the  fame  mer- 
chandizes are  bought  at  Marfeilles  much  cheaper  than  in  thofe 
countries,  and  that  it  is  generally  fo.  He  has  added  to  his 
calculation  divers  other  merchandizes,  for  one  and  the  fame 
proof,  to  fhew  the  difference  there  is  between  Marfeilles  and 
England  and  Holland.  He  proves  what  he  advances  by  cer- 
tificates from  the  royal  brokers ;  and,  to  fatisfy  thefe  gentle- 
men as  to  the  difference  of  the  time,  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles, 
in  felecting  that  time,  has  taken  a  medium,  which  is  the 
month  of  April ;  though  the  fame  merchandizes  can  never 
increafe  in  a  neighbouring  country,  but  they  muft  increafe, 
by  means  thereof,  in  another,  whatever  they  pretend  to  the 
contrary. 

9.  It  is  upon  account  of  her  advantageous  fituation,  that  the 
king  has  chofen  Marfeilles  to  preferve  this  commerce  to  the 
ftate :  for  this  reafon  likewife  it  is,  that  all  the  manufactures 
proper  for  the  Levant  are  fet  up  in  abundance  about  Mar- 
feilles ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  cannot  have  them 
unlefs  they  go  for  them  in  that  place.  It  was  for  all  thefe 
reafons  that  the  king,  to  preferve  this  important  trade,  did 
grant  his  edict  of  franchife  to  Marfeilles,  and  made  all  the 
other  fubfequent  edicts  to  this  day,  and  efpecially  to  hinder 
the  towns  of  the  weft  from  abufing  the  liberty  heretofore 
granted  them. 

10.  That  the  Hollanders  draw  fometimes  from  Marfeilles 
certain  merchandizes  which  are  convenient  for  them,  and 
which  they  have  not  at  home,  and  which  they  find  among 
the  aflbrtments  at  Marfeilles,  where  the  warehoufes  are  al- 
ways full  of  them,  and  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft 
cannot  have,  becaufe,  though  they  were  to  be  let  into  this 
trade,  they  would  carry  it  on  but  poorly:  whereas  Marfeilles, 
when  it  abounds,  can,  by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs,  fend  fud- 
denly  to  the  Levant  for  fuch  merchandizes  as  fhe  may  want, 
and  much  cheaper  than  they  who  are  forced  to  be  at  extraor- 
dinary expence,  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  their  voyage. 

11.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  had  formerly  carried  on  this 
trade,  and  if,  during  the  time  that  they  were  permitted  to  do 
it,  they  had  not  made  ufe  of  this  permiffion  to  introduce  the 
merchandizes  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  into  France,  what 
they  advance  might  poffibly  be  true;  but  the  ill  ufe  which 
they  made  of  it  in  times  paft,  notwithftanding  all  the  edicts 
and  orders  of  the  king  to  reform  the  abufes,  is  apt  to  make 
us  fufpect  the  contrary. 

12.  They  have  increafed  their  trade  hitherto  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  increafe  it  more  :  were  it  not 
for  Marfeilles,  which  confumes  the  greateft  part  of  their  fifh, 
they  would  be  forced  to  leffen  their  fifhing  ;  and  this  is  what 
will  certainly  happen,  if  the  leaft  blow  be  given  to  her  trade 
by  this  permiffion. 

13.  The  port  of  Marfeilles  was  not  chofen  folely  for  the  fake 
of  the  city  of  Lyons,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  a  door  through  which  the  chiefeft  trades  are  carried  on, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Levant,  which  is  of  the  greateft 
importance,  and  which  cannot  be  well  managed  but  by  the 
port  of  Marfeilles;  and  it  is  proved  by  divers  memorials  which 
the  deputy  of  that  city  has  to  prefent,  that  it  would  be  in- 
tirely  loft  by  dividing  it,  and   would  fall  into  the  hand  of 
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Grangers.  For  this  reafon,  his  Majtfty  has  always  thought 
fit  to  prefervc  it  to  Marseilles. 

14.  It  is  evident,  and  beyond  all  queftion,  that  a  general 
opening  of  the  Levant  trai'e  would  entirely,  in  a  fhort  time, 
deftroy  it.  The  conftituting  Marfeilles  a  free  port,  was  not 
done  without  good  grounds,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  dif- 
order  which  a  general  permiffion  had  caufed ;  and  all  that 
has  been  done  from  that  time  to  this,  to  correct  the  abufes 
that  had  crept  in,  is  it  not  a  certain  proof  that  fuch  a  per- 
miffion would  deftroy  it  infallibly?  fince  even  Marfeilles 
could  not  hold  up  her  head  without  regulating  the  number  of 
fhips  that  are  to  fail  to  each  port  of  the  Levant,  and  which 
was  done  by  order  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  within  thefe  three 
vears,  otherwife  it  had  been  ruined.  What  then  would  be- 
come of  this  trade,  if  every  body  were  let  into  it,  and  crouded 
in  upon  one  another  ?  The  vent  cf  manufactures  at  Marfeilles 
is  as  great  as  can  be  wifhed,  for  fuch  manufactures  which  fhe 
has,  and  the  weft  has  not ;  and  the  pretended  cheapnefs  at 
which  France  would  have  the  Levant  merchandizes,  would 
laft  but  a  little  while,  becaufe  competition  would  make  them 
clearer  in  the  Levant,  and  cheaper  in  France,  which  would 
difable  the  merchants  from  continuing  that  trade,  without  ru- 
ining themfelves,  and  fo  it  would  pafs  to  foreigners.  As  for 
the  permiffion  demanded  for  the  port  of  Sette,  Marfeilles  has 
laid  memorials  before  the  council,  with  reafons  for  not  grant- 
ing it,  and  defires  the  council  to  caft  their  eyes  over  them  ; 
and  then  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
weft  ought  not  to  have  it  neither. 

15.  The  deputy  of  Marfeilles  has  made  fufficient  anfwer  to 
this  article,  by  the  memorial  which  he  has  given  in,  where- 
by he  fhews  plainly,  that  the  plague  would  not  fail  to  enter 
into  France,  as  it  did  heretofore,  by  means  of  the  Englifhand 
Dutch.  But  this  being  a  very  important  article,  the  deputy 
will  give  an  anfwer  more  at  large,  by  a  fpecial  memorial. 

16.  It  is  difguifing  the  truth,  by  their  favour,  to  maintain 
that  the  Dutch  would  not  carry  on  this  trade  in  France. 
They  demanded  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  no 
other  end  or  purpofe;  and  it  would  be  very  fuitable  to  that 
nation,  who  would  drive  that  whole  trade  by  the  ports, 
which  would  help  them  to  deftroy  that  of  Marfeilles:  and 
are  thofe  gentlemen  ignorant  that  the  Dutch  go  thither  con- 
tinually, with  feveral  fhips  which  private  men  fend  thither, 
and  feldom  with  convoys  ?  It  is  true  that  they,  like  us,  are 
fometimes  at  war  with  the  nations  of  Barbary,  but  com- 
monly they  are  at  peace,  as  now.  And  all  the  reafons  and 
replies  of  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  weft,  have  no  other  foun- 
dation but  their  fondnefs  to  drive  that  trade  with  thofe  na- 
tions, rather  than  to  carry  it  on  themfelves  :  and  we  repeat 
it  again,  That  they  are  not  excluded  this  trade,  fince  they 
may  carry  it  on  by  Marfeilles,  as  Lyons  and  fome  other  cities 
of  the  kingdom  do  ;  and  even  though  they  were  permitted 
to  do  it  by  their  own  ports,  they  could  not  poflibly  do  it, 
confidering  the  war  we  are  going  into  at  prefent. 

17.  The  memorial  given  in  by  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  con- 
cerning the  money  fhe  makes  ufe  of  for  her  trade,  proves  the 
truth  of  what  he  advances ;  and  his  memorial  is  clear  upon 
that  head,  which  is  an  abftract  of  all  his  reafons,  and  evi-; 
dently  demonftrates,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  granting 
this  Levant  trade  to  other  ports  befides  Marfeilles  (confider- 


ing the  difficulties  that  occur)  without  intirely  iofing  it  to 

foreigners. 

For  the  ufefulnefs  and  excellency  of  thefe  inftitutions  in  the 

kingdom  of  France,  fee  our  article  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  Remarks  thereon,  and  Levant   Trade j  fee  aifo 

our  articles  Trade.  - 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth,  in  relation  to  commercial 
affairs,  we  find  that  the  Royal  Council  of  France 
promote  altercations  between  the  Deputies  of  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces :  by  which  means,  all  the  pertinent  matter 
that  can  be  urged  pro  and  con,  upon  interefting  points,  by 
the  mercantile  people,  comes  before  the  Royal  Council; 
and  where  any  repugnances  or  fallacies  feem  to  appear,  from 
different  and  contradictory  reprefentations,  the  Royal 
Council  is  excited  to  make  the  feverer  inquifition  into  the 
matter,  whereby  they  are  the  better  enabled  to  come  to  fuch 
refolutions  as  tend  moft  to  the  general  emolument  of  the 
ftate. 

Thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  thefe  kind  of  ftudies, 
have  allowed,  that  there  cannot  be  brought  before  the  legis- 
lature of  this  kingdom  any  points  more  difficult  in  themfelves, 
more  entangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  relations,  or  more  per- 
plexed with  diverfity  of  circumftances,  than  thofe  which  re- 
late to  the  concerns  of  trade  ;  concerns  on  which  the  moft 
experienced  often  difagree,  and  on  which  the  moft  fagaciou9 
may  deceive  themfelves  with  erroneous  conjectures.  There 
are  no  queftions  which  require  fo  much  perfonal  knowlege 
of  the  fubject  to  which  they  relate,  nor  is  there  any  fubject 
with  which  fo  few  gentlemen  in  our  parliament  have  had  op- 
portunities of  being  acquainted  :  there  are  no  queftions  which 
their  variety  of  relations  to  different  perfons  expofes  to  be  fo 
eafily  mifreprefented  without  detection,  nor  any  in  which  the 
oppofition  of  particular  interefts  fo  much  incites  a  falfe  re- 
prefentation.  In  all  thefe  cafes  deceit  is  cafy,  and  there  is  a 
ftrong  temptation  to  deceive. 

The  methods  we  fee  from  the  preceding  example  (which  I  have 
introduced  on  purpofe)  that  are  pradtifed  by  the  French,  have 
certainly  a  very  h.ppy  tendency  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
to  prevent  the  royal  council  from  being  perplexed  and  milled 
by  private  interefts,  in  oppofition  to  the  general :  for  it  is  no 
little  difcredit  to  the  contending  deputies  to  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  each  other,  and  far  more  fo  to  aim  at  any  barefaced  im- 
pofition  upon  the  royal  council  :  whereby  all  matter  foreign 
to  the  point  in  queftion,  all  perfonal  altercations  and  fophi- 
ftry,  impertinence  and  verbofity,  are  laid  afide.  But  whoever 
has  attended  to  occafional  controverfies  of  this  nature  in  our 
nation,  both  without  doors,  and  too  frequently  elfewhere,  have 
too  much  reafon  to  think  they  are  feldom  untainted  with  fuch 
matter,  and  fuch  unbecoming  warmth  and  animofity  as  can 
tend  only  to  eclipfe,  inftead  of  illuminate  the  truth  ;  and 
this  we  fear  has  too  often  occafioned  the  public  interefts  to  be 
miftaken,  overlooked,  or  mifreprefented,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  ftate. — How  far  thefe  ili  confequences  might  be  pre- 
vented, by  an  inftitution  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  in 
France,  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  take 
thefe  things  into  their  deliberate  confideration. 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   of  the  CUSTO  M-H  OUSE, 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  S. 


Chief  Laws  with  respect  to  Tea. 

TEA — counterfeited,  adulterated,  manufactured  with 
Terra-Japonica,  or  any  drug,  or  mixed  with  any  in- 
gredients, is  forfeited,  with  the  ingredients,  and  100 1. 
j  1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §•  5. 

May  not  be  imported  but  from  the  place  of  its  growth, 

nor  upon  any  other  pretence,  upon  forfeiture.     11  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.   §.  7. 

t  he  importation  from  any  foreign  parts,  by  licence, 

repealed.     6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  §.  3.    3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4. 
§.6.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.45,46.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.12. 

- Seized,  which  cannot  be  fold  at  a  public  fale  for  5  s. 

per  pound,  may  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
feizer  rewarded  as  the  commiffioners  fhall  think  fit,  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  d.  per  pound.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  3. 
Any  dealers  in  tea,  who  fhall  dye,  fabricate,  or  manu- 
facture any  floe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  or  leaves  of  tea  that 
have  been  ufed,  or  of  any  other  tree,  fhrub,  plant,  in  imi- 
tation of  tea,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  10 1.  for  every  pound  weight. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  11. 

Every  perfon,  declared  at  the  company's  public  fale  of 

tea  the  beft  bidder,  is;  within  three  days,  to  depoiit  with  the 


company  40  s.  for  every  tub  or  chefl ;  and  on  neglect  to 
make  fuch  depofit,  forfeits  fix  times  the  value,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  bidding  for,  or  buying,  any  teas  there  for  the 
future.     18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  7. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  if  tea  imported  be  not  fuffi- 
cient to  anfwer  the  confumption  in  Great-Britain,  and  to 
keep  the  price  upon  an  equality  with  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  may,  with  licence  from  the  commiffioners 
of  the  treafury,  import,  from  any  part  of  Europe,  in  Britifh 
fhips  legally  navigated,  what  they  fhall  think  neceffary ;  to 
be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  fub- 
fidies  and  duties,  rules,  &c.  as  tea  imported  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies.      18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.   §.  10,  12. 

Upon  neglect  of  the  company   to  fupply  this  market 

fufficiently  at  reafonable  prices,  the  commiffioners  of  treafury 
may  grant  licences  to  anv  other  perfon,  or  body  corporate, 
to  import  tea  from  any  parts  of  Europe,  fubject  to  fuch  du- 
ties, &c.  as  if  imported  by  the  faid  company,  to  be  lodged 
in  warehoufes  at  the  charge  of  importers,  approved  of  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  till  publicly  fold  and  duties 
paid — Notice  of  fale  to  be  given  fix  days  in  the  Gazette. 
18  Geo.  II,  c.  26.  §.  11,  12. 

Tea, 
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Tea,  exported  to  Ireland,  or  his  Majefty's  plantations  in  I 
America,  the  bond  entered  into,  not  to  be  difcharged  with-  | 
out  a  ceitificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector, 
comptroller,  or  furvcyor  of  the  port  where  landed,  teftify- 
ing  the  1  mding  ;  the  certificate,  if  from  Ireland,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  6  months;  if  from  America,  in  18  months  from 
the  date  thereof,  otherwife  the  bond  to  be  put  in  fait.  21 
Geo.  II.  c.  14.   §.  1. 

— —  To  be  exported  as  above,  the  permit  received  upon  de- 
livery of  the  tea  from  the  warehoufe,  muff,  before  (hipped, 
be  delivered  to  the  fearcher,  or  proper  officers,  of  the  port 
where  entered  for  exportation,  who  muff,  upon  fufpicion  of 
a  deficiency  in  quantity  or  quality,  open  and  examine  the 
package,  and  whether  it  has  been  duly  entered  outwards, 
and  endorfed  on  the  entry  ;  and  if  it  does  not  agree  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  with  the  Permit  and  Endorsement, 
or  is  entered  under  a  wrong  denomination,  it  is  forfeited, 
with  the  package,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms. — If  otherwife,  the  officer  to  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  repacked  at  his  own  charge,  which  is  to  be  al- 
lowed him  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  if  thought 
reafonable.     21  Geo.  II.  c.  14.   §.  1. 

Not  to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  or  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, in  any  package  but  that  in  which  it  was  imported,  or 
in  any  quantity  lefs  than  the  entire  lot  in  which  it  was  fold, 
on  forfeiture.     21  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  2. 

Entered  for  exportation  as  above,  the  package  to  be 

marked  by  the  fearcher  in  four  different  parts  on  the  outfide, 
as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  direct ;  and  if  found 
again  on  (hore,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  and  profe- 
cuted by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  inland  duties.  21 
Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  3. 

All  tea,  above  the  quantity  of  fix  pounds,  found  in  any 

Britifh  (hip  arriving  in  Great-Britain  from  foreign  parts  (ex- 
cept (hips  employed  by  the  India  company)  forfeited,  though 
intended  to  be  reported  for  exportation.  28  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
§.1. 

The  chief  Laws  with  regard  to  Tobacco. 

TOBACCO— Not  of  the  Britifh  plantations.— The  impoft 
having  been  fecured  at  importation,  if  the  importer  is  after- 
wards defirous  to  difcharge  his  bond  before  the  expiration  of 
the  15  months,  he  is  allowed  a  difcount  after  the  rate  of  iol. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  fo  much  of  the  faid  15  months  as 
remain  unexpired.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  8.  §.  3.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.7.  §.  1. 

— —  Of  the  Britifh  plantations. The  importer  may,  if 

he  is  not  willing  to  pay  ready  money,  become  bound  with 
one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  (to  be  approved  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  importation)  in  one  or 
more  bonds,  for  payment  of  the  additional  duty,  new  fubfidy, 
fubfidy  1 747,  one-third  fubfidy  and  impoft,  within  18  months, 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  the  matter's  report 
of  the  fhip,  or  from  the  merchant's  entry  within  thofe  30 
days,  which  (hall  firft  happen.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  3. 
ai  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  §.  5. 

If,  after  fuch  fecurity  be  given  for  payment  of  the  duties  in 
18  months,  the  importer  be  defirous  to  difcharge  his  bond  in 
ready  money,  any  time  before  the  expiration  thereof,  he 
(hall  be  abated  upon  fuch  bond,  fo  much  as  the  difcount,  at 
the  rate  of  7  1.  per  cent,  per  annum  (hall  amount  unto,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  unexpired.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  12. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  31. 

Upon  payment  of  the  old  fubfidy,  and  fecurity  of  the 

other  duties  by  the  importer's  own  bond,  may  be  put  into 
warehoufe?,  provided  at  his  charge,  and  approved  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ;  if  deftroyed  in  fuch  ware- 
houfrs  by  fire,  the  duties  to  be  allowed.  12  Ann.  c.  8.  §.  5, 
6.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  §.  1.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  32. 
— —  Damaged  or  mean,  is  not  to  have  any  allowance,  either 
at  the  fcale  or  otherwife;  but  upon  the  merchant's  refufing 
to  pay  the  duty,  he  may  feparate  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  by 
cutting  off,  from  the  hogfheads,  fo  much  as  he  (hall  refufe 
to  pay  or  fecure  cuftom  for  ;  and  any  three  or  more  of  the 
principal  officers  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms  (hall  caufe  fuch 
tobacco  to  be  burnt  or  deftroyed,  without  making  the  im- 
porter any  allowance  for  freight  or  charges,  except  as  fol 
lows ;  viz.  If  any  Britifh  plantation  tobacco  hath  received 
damage  on  board  any  (hip  at  fea,  or  by  the  (hip's  being 
forced  on  (hore  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  or  after 
arrival,  by  the  (hip's  bulging  on  an  anchor,  or  by  the  lighter 
into  which  the  tobacco  is  put,  in  order  to  be  landed  ;  the 
merchant  refufing  to  pay,  or  fecure  the  duty  for  the  fame, 
hath  liberty  to  feparate  fuch  tobacco  as  afore  obferved,  and 
to  receive  for  every  pound  of  damaged  tobacco,  fo  feparated, 
the  merchant  is  to  be  allowed  one  half  penny — The  fame  to 
be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  or  collectors,  or  other  chief 
officers  of  the  cuftoms. — But  fuch  allowance  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  (hillings  on  any  one  hogfhead.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

§•  '3- 

The  (talks  may  not  be  feparated   from  the  leaves,  on 

pretence  that  the  fame  is  damaged  or  mean  tobacco.  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  21    §.  5. 


Allowance  for  draught  at  the  fcale,  to  be  only  81b.  up- 
on every  hogfhead  of  350  lb.  or  more ;  which  allowance  is 
not   to  be  deducted   upon   exportation.      q  Geo.  I.   c   21 

§•  15- 

Only  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantation,  that  has  paid 

the  duties,  and  been  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  may 
be  r.onfumed  on  board  Britifh  (hips  of  war  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  refpedtive  places  of  their  com- 
mander or  purfers,  ai  d  3  (hillings  per  pound  weight.  6  Ann. 
c.  22.  §.  13. 

Shipped  at  any  place  in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica for  Great-Britain,  after  the  25th  of  March,  1752,  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
there,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  at  the  clearing  out  of  the 
veflel  to  deliver  to  the  commander,  or  perfon  taking  charge 
of  her,  a  manifeft  under  their  hands  and  feals  of  office, 
containing  a  true  account  of  all  the  tobacco  taken  on  board, 
the  number  of  packages,  the  quantity,  marks,  numbers, 
and  tare  of  each  package  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  tranfmit  a 
duplicate  thereof  to  the  refpedtive  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms in  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  200 1.  to  be  recover- 
ed in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  court  of  admi- 
ralty in  the  plantations,  where  the  offence  is  committed. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  1. 

The  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel,  upon  her  ar- 
rival at  his  port  of  difcharge  in  Great- Britain,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  his  report,  muft  deliver  the  faid  manifeft  to 
the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  there,  on  forfeiture  of  iool. 
and  the  collector  is  to  deliver  it  to  the  land-waiters  appointed 
upon  the  (hip.  24  Geo.  II.  c.41.  §.  2. 
— — The  land  waiters  are,  from  the  manifeft,  to  enter  in 
their  books  (before  any  tobacco  is  landed)  the  marks,  num- 
bers, weights,  tares,  and  contents  of  the  feverdl  packages, 
under  the  penalty  of  50 1.  and  to  caufe  fuch  landing  mark,  as 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  direct,  to  be  fet  upon 
every  package,  and  are  to  enter  every  fuch  landing  mark  in 
their  books,  on  forfeiture  of  50  1.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  3. 

May  not  be  imported   into  Great-Britain,  otherwife 

than  in  cafk,  cheft,  or  cafe  only,  each  containing  450  pounds 
weight  of  net  tobacco  at  the  leaft,  on  forfeiture  of  all  the 
tobacco,  together  with  the  package.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
§.20. 

Imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  on  the  continent 

of  America  in  bulk,  or  otherwife  than  in  calks,  chefts,  or 
cafes,  containing  each  two  hundred  weight,  or  224  lb.  at 
leaft,  is  forfeited,  and  6  d.  per  pound  weight,  except  fmall 
quantities  for  the  crews  fmoaking  ;  §  to  his  Majefty,  and  | 
to  the  feizer  or  fuer.     10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  21.  §.  29. 

■ Exported. — No  debenture  to  be  made  out  after  the 

29th  of  September,  175 1,  nor  any  drawback  to  be  allowed 
upon  tobacco  imported  after  that  time,  unlefs  it  is  (hipped 
and  exported  from  the  fame  port  where  it  was  originally  im- 
ported, and  (if  unmanufactured)  in  the  original  package, 
with  the  fame  marks  in  and  with  which  it  was  imported, 
no  other  tobacco  being  put  therein,  nor  any  taken  out,  ex- 
cept 10  pounds,  which  (hall  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of 
each  package  after  the  fame  is  weighed  at  importation,  as  is 
now  the  practice.  The  penalty  for  entering  unmanufactured 
tobacco  for  exportation,  from  any  port  but  the  port  of  im- 
portation, or  in  any  other  package,  or  without  the  fame 
marks  as  imported,  is  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco,  and  200 1. 
by  the  perfon  who  enters  it,  or  caufes  it  to  be  entered,  be- 
fides  of  drawback  ;  and  whoever  knowingly  exports  any 
package  of  tobacco,  out  of  which  more  than  10  pounds  has 
been  taken,  forfeits  20 1.  for  every  package  exported.  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §  4. 

But  if,  upon  landing,  the  tobacco  in  any  hogfhead  or 

cafk,  by  cutting  off  the  aamaged  part,  is  under  the  weight 
of  450  pounds  ;  the  importer  may,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
land-waiter,  caufe  the  found  tobacco  to  be  put  together  into 
one  or  more  hogfheads,  out  of  which  the  damaged  was 
taken  ;  and  the  land-waiters  are  to  enter  in  their  books  the 
exact  weight  of  the  tobacco,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  each  fuch  hogfheads,  and  note  that  they  were  refilled  in 
their  prefence  ;  then  fuch  tobacco  (provided  the  quantity  in 
each  hogfhead  is  425  pounds  weight  or  more)  may  be  ex- 
ported from  the  port  of  imp •>  :ation,  as  if  the  package  had 
not  been  altered.  24  Geo.  1L  c.  41.  §.  5- 
— —  The  perfon  who  em  rs  unmanufactured  tobacco  out- 
wards, muft,  before  lhi^pir  .^  it  for  exportation,  indorfe  up- 
on the  cocket  and  bill  the  p.antation  or  manifeft  mark  and 
number,  the  landing  mark  and  number,  with  the  weight  of 
each  package  at  the  time  of  landing ;  alfo  the  exporter's  mark 
and  number,  with  the  weight  of  each  at  the  time  of  entry  for 
exportation;  and  writeoff  the  weight  of  each  package  from  the 
identical  entry  thereof  at  importation.  Every  perfon  refufing, 
or  neglecting  fo  to  do,  foreits  5  1.  for  every  package,  befides 
lofs  of  drawback  ;  and  the  fearcher  is  not  to  admit  any  cocket, 
unlefs  marked  as  aforefaid.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  4.1.  §.6. 
— — Unmanufactured,  may  not  be  loaden  in  any  veflel  in 
Great-Britain,  with  intent  to  be  exported,  but  in  cafks, 
chefts,  or  cafes  only,  containing  425  pounds  weight  or 
more  of  tobacco  in  each,  on  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco  and 
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cafk,  &c.  containing  the  fame  ;  except  packages  containing 
famples  lhipped  and  exported  at  the  fame  time  and  place  with 
the  cafe,  &c.  out  of  which  they  were  taken.  24.  Geo.  II. 
c.  4.1.  §.  21. 

Exported   (though  manufactured)  in  any  package  hut 

cafks  of  three  hundred  weight  or  more,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
any  drawback,  except  tobacco  cut  or  rolled.  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  §.  14. 

Mixed   with  rubbifh  or  dirt,  or  any  other  thine,  (hall 

1  be  allowed  no  drawback  ;  and  every  perfon  who  (hall  enter 
or  fhip  fuch  for  exportation,  or  caufe  it  to  be  done,  or  who 
(hall  enter  any  thing  as  tobacco  for  exportation,  which,  upon 
examination  by  the  proper  officer,  appears  not  to  be  fo,  fhall 
forfeit  all  the  goods  and  the  package,  and  50 1.  for  every 
package.     24.  Geo.  II.  c.  41.   §.  24. 

_ —  Manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  may  not  be  entered 
or  fhipped  for  exportation  in  any  veflel,  not  of  the  burthen 
of  70  tons  or  upwards,  except  to  Ireland;  and  if  expoited 
thither  in  any  veffei  under  the  burthen  of  20  tons,  it  is  not 
to  be  allows!  any  drawback.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  25. 
8  Ann.  c.  13.  §.  20. 

Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  apprehending  a  vefTel  out- 
ward-bound with  tobacco  on  board,  not  of  the  burthen  of 
70  tons  or  upwards,  he  may  ftop  and  detain  her,  and  the 
whole  cargo,  'till  (he  is  admeafured,  as  directed  by  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  and  if. (he  proves  to  be  of  that  burthen,  he  (hall  not 
be  fubject  to  any  action  for  damages ;  but  the  matter  of  fuch 
veflel  entering  and  clearing  her  out  as  of  that  burthen,  when 
(he  is  under  it,  forfeits  .'ool.  for  every  fuch  offence.  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41.  §.  25.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  §.  20. 
Tobacco  exported  to  Ireland. — If,  upon  producing 
a  certificate,  lefs  appears  to  be  landed  there  than  (hipped  from 
hence,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  may  be 
made  for  watte  during  the  voyage.     6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  48. 

Entered  for  other  foreign  parts,  if  landed  in  Ireland,  is 

forfeited,  and  double  the  drawback  ;  and  the  debenture  for 
the  drawback  is  to  be  void.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  49. 
Entered  out  for  any  other  place  than  Ireland,  the  ex- 
porter is  to  fwear  that  the  fame  is  not  landed  in  any  part  of 
Great-Briiain  or  Ireland.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  50. 
Imported  from  the  British  Plantations  in  Ame- 
rica.— The  importer  manufacturing  it,  or  delivering  it  out 
to  be  manufactured  upon  his  own  account,  muff  firlt  deliver 
to  the  collector,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuffems,  at  the  port 
of  importation,  an  account  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf 
and  the  manufacturer,  or  their  known  agents,  with  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  containing  the  plantations  or 
manifeft  mark  and  number  of  each  package,  with  the  name 
of  the  (hip,  and  time  when  imported,  the  landing  mark 
and  number,  the  weight  at  importation,  and  the  weight  at 
the  time  of  delivering  it  out ;  and  the  importer  mud  write 
off  the  weight  from  the  entry  at  importation.  The  penalty 
for  neglecting  to  give  or  figri  fuch  account,  or  knowingly 
giving  or  figning  a" fraudulent  one,  is  30 1.  for  every'package, 
by  each  perfon  concerned.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  7. 

The  importer  felling  or  delivering  fuch  tobacco  out  of 

his  pofteffion,  muff,  within  14  days  after  delivery,  give  to 
the  collector  the  fame  account  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf 
and  the  purchafer,  or  their  known  agents,  and  write  off  the 
weight  from  the  entry  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fubject  to 
the  fame  penalties,  as  in  cafe  of  delivering  it  out  to  be  ma- 
nufactured.    24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  8. 

Removed  by  Land. —  Tobacco   or  Tobacco 

Stalks,  exceeding  241b.  weight,  or  Snuff  exceeding  iolb. 
weight,  may  not  be  conveyed  from  the  place  of  importation  to 
any  other  place  in  Great- Britain, without  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cufloms,  at 
the  place  of  importation  ;  and  if  unmanufactured,  with  the 
importer's  oath  thereto  (if  the  importer  applies  for  it)  that 
the  duties  were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  by  whom, 
when,  and  in  what  fhip  imported  ;  or  with  the  purchafer's 
oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  attefling  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  the  hogfheads,  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  from 
whom  purchafed,  and  when:  if  Tobacco-Stalks  or 
Snu  ff,  or  manufactured  Tobacco,  are  fo  removed, 
then  the  certificate  muff,  have  the  importer's  oath  thereto  (if 
he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch  (talks  were  dripped,  or  fuch  fnuff 
or  manufactured  tobacco  was  made,  from  one  or  more  hogf- 
heads, for  which  the  duties  were  by  him  paid  or  fecured  at 
importation  ;  or  the  purchafer's  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies 
for  it)  that  fuch  (talks  were  (tripped,  or  the  fnuff  or  manu- 
factured tobacco  was  made,  from  one  or  more  hogfheads, 
which  had  been  delivered  and  received  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  this  act  ;  which  certificate  fuch  officers  are  to 
grant,  and  after  entering  in  their  books,  to  deliver  to  the 
perfon  applying  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward  for  cer- 
tificate or  oath,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence.  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  9. 

Tobacco. — The  proprietor,  factor,  or  agent  of  the  tobacco, 
&c.  (before  it  is  removed)  is  to  infert  on  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate the  names  of  each  package,  with  the  marks  and  num- 
bers, and  the  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  package, 
the  place  from  whence  delivered,  and  to  which  they  are  to 
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be  conveyed,  and  by  whom,  or  the  name  of  the  inn  , 
whence  carried,  and  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  con- 
figned';  and  to  which  he  muff  fubferibe  his  name,  and  make 
oath  to  the  truth  thereof.  The  certificate  mud  exnrcfs  the 
number  of  days  it  is  to  continue  in  force,  and  accompany 
the  goods  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  ;  and 
the  perfon  there  receiving  it,  mud  caufe  it  to  be  delivered  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cufloms  there  ;  or  if  there  is  no  officer 
of  the  cudoms,  to  the  officer  of  excife  for  that  divifion,  who 
is  to  examine  the  fame  with  the  goods,  which,  if  they  agree 
therewith,  are  to  be  taken  away  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
belong;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  enter  the  certificate  in  a  book 
kept  tor  that  purpofe.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  10.  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  13.  §.  4. 

Such  goods,  in  the  quantity  above-mentioned,  remov- 
ing by  land  without  fuch  certificate,  are  forfeited,  and  the 
packages,  together  with  the  cattle  and  carriages ;  and  the 
carrier,  or  perfon  employed  in  removing  the  Ome,  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  month,  by  a  juftice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  ofience  is  committed, 
or  the  offender  found. — And  any  perfon,  who  (hall  counter- 
feit, forge,  eraze,  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  or  the  duplicate 
thereof,  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  (hall  forieic  50I. 
for  every  offence.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  12. 

Such   goods,  in   the  quantity  above-mentioned,    may 

not  be  conveyed  by  land  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain  to 
any  other,  unlefs  the  package  is  marked  on  the  outfide  with 
the  refpedtive  words  Tobacco,  Tobacco-Stalks,  or' 
Snuff,  in  letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  in  length,  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  package,  and  alfo  1  s.  per  pound 
weight  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
f  23- 

TCBACCO  REMOVED    BY  WATER.— No  TOBACCO,  To- 

bacco-Stalks,  or  Snuff,  may  be  (hipped  on  board  any 
veffei  to  be  carried  by  water  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain 
to  any  other,  until  every  part  thereof  is  entered  at  the  enftom- 
houfe,  at  the  port  neared  the  place  where  they  are  (hipped  ; 
and  if  unmanufactured,  it  mud  be  (hipped  in  the  ori- 
ginal  package  in  which  it  was  imported,  preferving  the  fame 
marks  and  numbers,  but  not  without  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cudoms  at 
the  port  of  importation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were  paid  or 
fecured  at  importation  ;  by  whom,  the  time  when,  and  in 
what  veflel  imported  :  if  it  is  Tobacco-Stalks,  or  Snuff* 
or  other  manufactured  Tobacco,  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
(hipped  without  a  certificate  from  the  (aid  officers,  that  the 
duties  were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  for  the  tobacco 
from  which  they  were  dripped,  made,  or  manufactured; 
which  certificates  the  faid  officers  are  required  to  grant  to  the 
importer,  or  his  known  agent,  a;- plying -for  the  fame,  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  ewery  offence. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  13. 

Before  fuch  goods  are  lhipped,  the  proprietor  mud  in- 
fert on  the  back  of  the  certificate  the  names  of  each  particu- 
lar package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the  weight  of 
each  particular  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  package,  and  the 
place  from  whence  brought,  and  to  which  they  are  to  be 
carried.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  14. 

— —  The  certificate  mud,  before  (hipping,  be  delivered  by 
the  proprietor  to  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veflel,  who, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  any  port  or  place  in  Great- 
Britain,  mud  deliver  it  to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  there, 
who  mud  examine  the  goods  with  the  certificate  ;  and  if 
they  agree  therewith,  the  goods  are  to  be  difcharged,  and 
may  be  taken  away  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they  belong. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  15. 

Such  goods  found  on  board  any  veffei  before  fuch  cer- 
tificate is  obtained,  or  without  its  being  on  board  therewith, 
or  if  it  is  forged,  or  does  not  agree  in  all  refpects  with  the 
goods,  then  all  fuch  goods  are  forfeited,  together  with  the 
packages,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  'officer 
of  the  cudoms ;  and  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veffei 
(hall  forfeit  6d.  per  pound  weight;  and  any  perfon  who 
fhall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze,  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  (hall 
forfeit  100 1.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  16. 
Tobacco,  or  Tobacco-Stalks,  exceeding  24  pounds 
weight,  or  Snuff  exceeding  10  pounds  weight  (which  has 
been  removed  by  water  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any 
other  place  in  Great-Britain)  may  not  be  removed  after- 
wards from  thence  by  land,  without  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at 
the  place  to  which  they  were  carried  by  water,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  them  by  the  entry  of  the  certificate,  which  came  by 
the  goods  from  the  place  of  importation,  that  the  duties 
thereof  were  paid  or  fecured  there,  and  in  what  veflel  they 
were  brought  by  water,  and  when,  and  that  the  perfon 
applying  for  the  fame  had  made  oath  to  the  truth  thereof  ; 
which  certificate  fuch  officers  are  required  (after  writing  it 
in  their  books)  to  deliver  to  any  perfon  applying  for  it. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  22. 

— —  The  proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  his  factor  or  agent 

(before  they  are  removed)  muft  infert  on  the  back  of  the 

certificate  the  names  of  each  package,  with  the  marks  and 
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numbers,  the  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  pack- 
a  e,  the  place  from  whence  brought,  and  to  which  they  are 
to  be  cap  led,  and  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
(hall  be  fent,  which  lie  ni^ft  fublcribe  with  his  name,  and 
make  oath  to  the  truth  thereof. — And  fuch  goods  found  fo 
removing  without  fuch  certificate,  or  if  the  certificate  ap- 
pears to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  are  forftited,  and  the 
package,  together  with  the  horfes,  cattle,  and  carriages  em- 
ployee), and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of 
the  cuftoms :  the  carrier  or  perfon  employed  in  the  removal 
alio  forfeits  10  1.  and  is  to  be  committed  to  the  county-gaol 
for  one  month  by  any  juftice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
wheie  the  offence  is  committed,  or  the  offender  found. — 
And  any  perfn  who  fhall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze,  or  alter 
fuch  certificate  or  duplicate  thereof,  or  procure  it  to  be  done, 
fhall  forfeit  iool.  for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
§•  22. 

Tobacco. — The  fecond  purchafer  of  an  intire  bogfhead  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  is  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  cer- 
tificate on  removal  by  land  or  water,  in  like  manner  as  the 
firft  purchafer  fiom  the  importer;  but  in  this  certificate  the 
name  of  the  importer  or  feller  may  be  emitted,  provided  the 
feller  to  the  fecond  purchafer  has  delivered  to  the  collector, 
or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation, 
fuch  accounts  as  the  importer  is  required  to  give  by  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.6. 

Any  certificate  for  removal  of  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 

or  fnuff,  by  land  or  water,  is  to  be  deemed  a  proper  one, 
though  the  name  of  the  importer  is  not  inferted  therein, 
provided  his  name  is  exprtfied  in  the  bill  from  which  the 
certificate  is  prepared.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 
— —  Any  perfon  who  fhall  put  out,  alter,  or  deface  any 
mark  or  number  fet  upon  any  package  of  tobacco  in  America, 
or  in  Gieat-iJritain,  at  importation  or  exportation,  fhall 
forfeit  20  1.  for  each  package.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  ^.  19. 

Tobacco-ftalks  and  fnuff",  feized  and   condemned,  are 

to  be  burnt  in  the  piefence  of  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  at  the  time 
of  condemnation  ;  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  collector  or  fuperv  ifor  of  excife  for  that  diftrict.  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  47.  §.  27,  28. 

The  officers  who  feized  and  profecuted,  are  to  be  paid 

(if  it  is  tobacco,  or  tobacco -fnuff)  at  the  fame  rate  as  if  it 
was  fold  for  6  d.  per  pound,  which  by  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 
§.  ic.  being  one-third  of  the  grofs  fale  clear  of  all  charges, 
amounts  to  2  d.  per  pound  :  if  tobacco-ftalks,  or  damaged 
tobacco,  they  are  to  be  paid  1  d.  per  pound,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  allowance,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  at 
London  or  Edinburgh  refpeetively,  or  by  the  collector  of 
the  out-ports  where  feized  and  burnt,  out  of  any  duties  ap- 
plicable to  incidents ;  provided  the  officers,  before  whom  it 
was  burnt,  certify  to  the  refpedtive  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  the  exact  quantity  burnt,  who  are  thereupon  to 
grant  their  order  for  payment.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  27, 
28. 

The  following  particulars  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  regifter 
of  tobacco  by  the  perfons  under  mentioned,  viz.  an  account 
of  the  certificate  received  with  the  goods  by  the   officer  of 
the  cuftoms  or  excife  reflectively  ;  and  duplicates  of  original 
certificates  for  removing  by  land,  by  the  officers  who  granted 
them  at  the  port  of  importation  ;  and  certificates  for  removal 
by  water  by  the  chief  officer  of  the   cuftoms  at  the  port 
where  the  goods  were  landed,  within   one  month  after  he 
receives  it,  provided  the  goods  agree  therewith;  and  dupli- 
cates of  certificates  for  removal  by  land,  after  the  firft  re- 
moval by  water,  by  the  perfon  who  granted  it ;  and  once 
in  every  calendar  month,  one  of  the   land-waiters  book  of 
the  landing  and  difcharging  of  tobacco  imported   from  the 
Britifh  plantations  in   America,  and   copies  of  every  entry 
thereof  for  exportation,  with  the  endorsements,  and  copies 
of  every  account  of  tobacco  intended  to  be  manufactured, 
and  copies  of  every  account  of  tobacco  fold  by  the  importer, 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  collector  and   comptroller,  or  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  of  every  port  in  Great-Britain  where 
the  bufinefs  was  tranfacled  :  which  feveral  accounts  are  to 
be  by  him  entered  in  fuch  manner  and  form,  that  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  every  hogfhead,  cafk,  or  other  package, 
and   their  weights  at  importation,  may   be  compared  with 
the  marks,  &c.  refpeetively  at  exportation,  or  delivery  for 
home-confumption,  or  to  be  manufactured,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve   the   identity  thereof ;  and  the  faid  regifter  is  to  tranf- 
mit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuffoms,  at  London   and 
Edinburgh  refpeetively,  an  account  in  writing  of  any  thing 
which  appears  to  be  done  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this 
act ;  and  once  in  6  months  he  is  to  lay  before  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  a  copy  of  fuch  his  reprefentations  made  to  the 
faid  commiffioners.    Any  collector,  or  chief  officer,  neglecting 
to  tranfmit  any  of  the  accounts  before-mentioned,  to  forfeit 
50I.  for  every  fuch  neglect.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  10,  II, 
15,   17,  22. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica.— The  importer  is  every  year,  between  the  ift  and 
24th  of  June,  tu  deliver  to  the  collector,  or  chief  officer  of 


the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  importation,  an  account  in 
writing,  under  his  hand,  of  all  tobacco  in  his  cuftody,  power 
or  pofltffion,  which  has  been  entered  18  months  or  more  at 
that  time,  containing  the  number  of  packages,  with  the  rc- 
fpective  marks,  numbers,  and  weights  of  each,  and  the  place 
where  lodged  ;  upon  receipt  of  which,  fuch  officer  is  to 
caufe  the  goods  to  be  examined  thereby,  and  then  to  tranf- 
mit the  account  to  the  regifter  of  tobacco.  24  Geo.  IJ. 
c.  41.  §.  18. 
Any  importer  neglecting  fo  to  do,  or  if  the  account  proves 

fraudulent  in  any  refpect,  forfeits  50 1.  for  every  offence. 

Ditto  act  of  parliament. 

— ■ —  Any  veffel,  under  the  burthen  of  70  tons,  having  on 
board  100  lb.  weight  of  tobacco,  or  any  tobacco-ftalks,  or 
50  lb.  weight  of  fnuff,  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within 
the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  fhore, 
or  difcovered  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  un- 
avoidable neceffity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  of  which  the 
mafler,  purfer,  or  perfon  taking  charge,  muft  give  notice, 
and  make  proof  before  the  collector,  or  chief  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  immediately  after  arrival)  all  fuch  goods  are 
forfeited,  with  the  package,  or  the  value  thereof,  whether 
bulk  fhall  have  been  broke  or  not;  and  the  mafter,  or  perfon 
taking  charge  of  the  veffel,  foifeits  iool. 

And  if  any  veffel,  above  the  burthen  of  70  tons,  having 

fuch  goods  on  board,  fhall  be  found  hovering  as  aforefaid, 
and  no  notice  of  diftrefs  is  given,  the  mafter,  or  perfon 
taking  charge  of  it,  forfeits  iool.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
§.  26. 

Tobacco-Stalks,  or  Snuff,  removed  from  one  place 
to  another  in  greater  quantities  than  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
is  allowed,  and  not  attended  with  the  certificate  required, 
may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
or  excife  ;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  removed  from  the  port 
of  importation  with  a  proper  certificate,  and  that  the  du- 
ties thereon  were  paid  or  fecured,  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer, 
and  not  on  the  officer  who  feized  it.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 
§•2. 

Tobacco. — All  bonds  for  payment  of  duties  on  tobacco, 
fhall  be  deemed  to  be  due  and  payable  upon  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  intereft 
to  be  computed  from  the  faid  day  whereon  the  bond  fhall  be 
paid  oft"  in  money,  or  the  day  the  fearcher  certifies  on  the 
debenture,  that  the  tobacco  is  fhipped  for  exportation  ;  and 
no  fecurity  to  be  vacated  till  all  intereft  be  paid  thereon. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  29. 

The  chancellor,  or  either  of  the  barons,  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  grant  a  fiat  for  iffuing  procefs  of  immediate  ex- 
tent againft  any  perfon  bound  for  the  duties  on  tobacco  be- 
fore the  bond  becomes  due,  on  affidavit  laid  before  him  by 
one  of  the  fecurities,  or  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  of 
fuch  fecurity,  that  the  perfon  bound  is  decayed  in  circum- 
ftances,  and  fetting  forth  the  danger  of  lofs  to  the  crown, 
unlefs  fome  more  fpeedy  method  of  recovery  than  ufual  be 
made  ufe  of:  if  the  money  is  recovered  before  the  bond  be- 
comes due,  the  obliger  is  to  be  allowed  therefrom  the  ufual 
difcounts.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  30. 

— —  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  act  are  to  be,  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  &c.  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  inform,  profecute,  or  fue 
for  the  fame  ;  and  the  faid  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
fued  for,  and  the  caufes  arifing  by  this  act  may  be  tried  and 
determined  in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  if  fuch  offences  are  committed  in  England,  or  rf 
the  offender  be  in  England  at  the  time  of  commencing  the 
profecution  ;  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  if 
the  offence  be  committed  in  Scotland,  or  the  offender  be  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  profecution,  at  the 
election  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  and 
Scotland  refpeclively.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  33. 
Tobacco,  of  the  growth  of  Europe,  or  mixed  therewith, 
may  not  be  fold  or  delivered  to  the  feamen  on  board  any  of 
his  Majefty's  fhips  of  war.  '  6  Ann.  c.  22.   §.  12. 

The  ftalks  or  ftems,  ftripped  from  the  leaf,  may  not  be 

imported  ;  and  upon  feizure  and  condemnation,  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  may  caufe  them  to  be  publickly 
burnt,  allowing  the  feizer  1  d.  per  pound  weight,  clear  of 
all  charges  of  condemnation.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  13. 

The  Stalks  or  Stems,  when  feparated  from  the  reft 

of  the  leaf,  and  exported  by  themfelves,  are  not  to  have  any 
drawback.     9  Geo.  I.  c  21.  §.  20. 

May  not  be  planted  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 

fey,  or  Jerfey,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and 
40 s.  for  every  rod  or  pole  of  ground  planted;  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  fuer ;  and  alfo  10 1.  more;  one-third 
to  the  king,  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and  one- 
third  to  the  fuer. — Except  in  phyfic -gardens,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding half  a  rod  in  any  one  garden. — Sheriff's,  juftices,  &c. 
within  ten  days  after  information,  are  to  caufe  fuch  tobacco 

to  be  deftroyed. Juftices,  a  month  before  each  general 

quarter  feffions,  are  to  iffue  out  warrants  to  the  conftables, 
&c.  to  fearch  for  fuch  tobacco,  and  to  make  a  prefentation 

upon 
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upon  oath,  at  the  quarter-feffions.' — Conftables,  within  14 
days  after  fuch  warrant,  may  call  affiftance,  and  deftroy  fuch 
tobacco  ;  upon  neglect,  are  to  forfeit  5  s.  per  rod. — Affiftance 
refufed,  the  forfeiture  is  5  s. — Refilling,  the  penalty  is  im- 
prifonment  for  three  months,  or  to  forfeit  5  1.  and  imprifon- 
ment,  till  a  recognizance  of  10 1.  penalty,  with  two  fecuri- 
ties,  be  entered  into,  not  to  offend  again.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  34.  §.  1,  &c.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §.  18,  &c.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  26.  §.  2,  &c.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  19. 
Leaves  of  Walnuts,  hops,  fycamore,  or  any  other 
leaves,  herbs,  plants,  or  materials,  may  not  be  cut  in  the 
form,  or  in  imitation  of  any  of  the  ufual  fizes  or  cuts  of 
tobacco  of  the  Britilh  plantations,  or  coloured  or  cured,  to. 
refemble  fuch  tobacco  for  fale,  or  knowingly  fold  or  offered 
to  fale  as  fuch  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  5  s.  per  pound 
weight.  The  charges  of  profecution  to  be  borne  by  his 
Majefty.      I  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  §.  I. 

— —  Such  leaves,  &c.  may  not  be  exported  with  intent  to 
obtain  a  drawback,  as  for  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  5  s 
per  pound  weight,  befides  former  penalties.  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  46.  §.  2. 


— —  May,  with  all  engines,  utenfils,  and  tools,  be  fearched 
for,  and  feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  at  feafonable 
hours,  and  with  a  warrant  from  the  juftices ;  who,  at  their 
quarter-feffions,  are  to  determine  fuch  feizure,  and  after 
condemnation,  caufe  them  to  be  burnt.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  46. 

§•  3>  4- 

Servants  employed  in  cutting,  manufacturing,  &c.  or  felling, 

upon  conviction  before  two  juftices,  may   be  committed  to 

the  houfe  of  correction,  there  to  remain,  not  exceeding  fix 

months.      1  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  §.  5. 

Tobacco-pipe  Clay.     See  the  conclufion  of  letter  W« 

Wool. 

Turkey. — Currants,  and  all  goods  of  the  growth,  product, 

or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  mull  be  imported  only  in   fhips 

belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ;  except  fuch  fhips  as 

are  of  the  built  of  the  country  whereof  the  faid  goods  are 

the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  of   fuch  port 

where  the  faid  goods  commonly,  or  moll  ufually,  are  firft 

fhipped  for  tranfportation,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods, 

12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8. 
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VENICE.  This  ancient  republic  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  thefe  are  the  dominions  in  Italy, 
called  Terma  Firma;  thofe  in  Dalmatia,  and 
thofe  in  the  Ionian  and  Egean  Seas ;  called  the 
Levant.  The  Terra  Firma  dominions  are  again  fubdivided 
into  the  following  territories,  viz.  the  Dagado  of  Venice,  the 
Padnano,  Vicentino,  Veronefe,  Brefciano,  Bergamafco,  Friuli 
and  Aquilegio,  Iftria,  Cremefco,  Polefin  de  Revigo,  Marcas 
Trevigiana. — The  coafts  of  Dalmatia  contain  the  towns  of 
Zara,  Nona,  Spalato,  Sebenico,  Trau,  Cliffa,  andCattara; 
and  the  ifles  of  Charto,  Otero,  Vegtia,  or  Vegia,  Arbe, 
Pago,  Ifola,  Longa,  LaBarza,  Leffna,  Curzola,  and  fome 
few  more  of  fmall  note. — In  the  Levant,  the  ifles  of  Ce- 
phalonia,  Corfu,  Zant,  La  Praga,  Millo,  Cerigo,  Tine,  Ki- 
molo,  or  Argentaria,  and  the  Morea. 

The  Venetians  have  little  produce  of  the  country,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  people,  except  the  filk,  and  the  filken  manu- 
factures :  the  former  refpects  the  land  part,  the  latter  the  city, 
where  many  of  the  filk  manufactures  are  made:  but  yet  the 
irate  is  very  opulent,  becaufe  they  abound  with  univerfal  mer- 
chants ;  and  this  is  owing  to  an  univerfal  correfpondence,  by 
which,  as  the  Dutch  are  to  thefe  northern  parts,  fo  are  the 
Venetians  to  all  the  fhoresof  the  Adriatic  gulph,  the  ifles  of 
the  Arches,  and  the  fea- coafts  of  the  Turkifh  dominons  ;  for 
to  all  thefe  places  they  fend  their  fhips,  freighted  with  the 
growth  and  manufactures  of  other  countries,  as  England,  Hol- 
land, France,  New  Spain,  &c.  in  return  for  which  they  bring 
but  few  goods,  except  from  Turkey,  whence  they  bring  large 
quantities  of  filk,  which  they  fell  again,  among  their  own  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  city,  as  alfo  in  their  Terra  Firma  domini- 
ons, and  likewife  to  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua. 
By  their  inland  commerce  they  convey  their  filk  into  the  feve- 
ral  countries  as  well  of  their  own  dominions,  as  thofe  of  the 
emperor,  and  into  all  the  countries  between  the  gulph  and  the 
river  Danube  ;  through  all  which  the  Venetians  have  a  great 
and  flourifhing  commerce,  partly  by  the  help  of  canals,  and 
partly  by  fmall  navigable  rivers. 

The  trade  which  may  be  called  their  own,  and  which  is  more 
confiderable,  is  by  the  navigation  of  thofe  great  rivers  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Adda,  the  Mincio,  and  others,  by  which  they 
carry  all  the  heavy  goods  they  import  from  foreign  parts,  into 
the  rich  and  populous  provinces  of  Lombardy,  and  have  a 
communication  even  with  Milan  and  Turin. 
By  thefe  rivers,  alfo,  they  have  a  correfpondence  with  the 
country  of  Trent  and  Tirol,  and  even  with  Bavaria  itfelf ; 
as  alfo,  by  the  lower  branches  of  the  Po,  and  the  canal  de 
Ferrara,  they  have  with  all  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  pa- 
pal dominions,  as  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbi.no,  and  Parma, 
and  as  far  into  the  country  weftward  as  Modena,  &c. 
As  they  have  the  fole  commerce  of  moft  of  thefe  countries, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  rival 
nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Venetians  have  a 
very  thriving  and  gainful  trade,  and  that  they  can  advan- 
tageoufly  difperfe  the  large  importations  they  make  from  al- 
moft  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  from  Spain,  Portugal,  England, 
and  Holland,  they  having  a  confiderable  call  for  goods  from 
them  all. 

Nor  do  they  bring  any  valuable  returns  back  from  their  inland 
countries,  for  they  have  few  productions  in  thofe  provinces, 
except  corn  :  neither  have  they  metals  or  minerals,  iron  ex- 
cepted ;  nor  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  or  any  confiderable  ma- 
nufacture for  employing  their  people:  fo  that  the  Venetians 
ate  faid  to  drive  the  moft  ready-money  trade  of  any  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  becaufe  they  export  fuch  great 
quantities  of  goods  to  countries  which  have  no  returns  to 
make  them  but  money. 

However,  they  receive  large  quantities  of  other  merchandize 
iK.m  the  Turkifh  dominions;   it  is  thought  more  than  any 
one  nation  befides.     The  particulars  are, 
Raw  filk,  directly  from  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon. 
Coffee,  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 
Spices,  from  India,  and  by  the  fame  way. 

r  Galls,  fiom  Aleppo. 
Drugs,  &c.]Ma(lic,  and) 
I  Turpentine,  > 
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from  Egypt. 


Cotton,  and  cotton-yarn,  from  Cyprus. 
Greek  wines  from  the  iflands. 

Though  the  Venetians  may  have  mines  of  iron  and  lead  in  the 
territories  of  the  Vicentineand  Friule,  and  in  other  parts,  yet 
we  find  Englifh  lead  and  Swedifh  iron  have  a  good  market  at 
Venice,  as  alfo  Englifh  block-tin,  and  moft  kinds  of  wrought 
iron  and  brafs :  nor  have  we  yet  had  any  fuflicient  proof  of 
thofe  metals  being  found  there  in  quantities,  except  fome  iron, 
as  far  off  as  Stiria  and  Carinthia. 

The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  principal  glafr-makers  fn 
Europe,  and  furnifhed  all  this  part  of  the  world  with  looking- 
glaffes,  and  other  glafs  wares  of  all  forts,  which  were  in  high 
efteem.  But  they  have  been  excelled  by  the  French,  and 
the  French  by  the  Englifh,  who,  without  flattery,  do  now 
make  the  beft  glafs  wares  in  the  world ;  and  the  Englifh  plate- 
glafs  and  drinking-glaffes  are  carried  not  to  France  only,  but 
even  to  Venice  itfelf. 

They  have  a  very  confiderable  filk  manufacture,  2s  before 
noticed,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Venice,  but  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Brefcia,  Verona,  Bergamo,  and  other  parts ;  and 
they  carry  their  fine  brocaded  filks,  velvets,  fattins,  and  Man- 
tua filks,  as  alfo  figured  damafks,  to  Conftantinople  one  way, 
and  to  Vienna  the  other  way  :  and  this  trade  is  very  con- 
fiderable, and  it  brings  them  great  returns  in  money,  and 
employs  multitudes  of  their  people. 

The  Venetians  have  another  trade,  which  is  of  no  lefs  con- 
cernment, it  being  almoft  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  it  confifts 
in  naval  ftores :  for  the  provinces  of  the  Vicentine,  the  Tre- 
vigiana, and  part  of  Friuli,  are  full  of  firs,  and  thofe  fo  well 
grown  and  large,  that  they  cut  mafts  there,  even  for  their 
biggeft  fhips  of  war  :  they  have  likewife  good  oak  for  build- 
ing. In  confequence  of  their  fir  woods,  they  have  pitch  and 
tar ;  and  the  fame  countries  produce  great  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  :  fo  that  they  have  deals,  timber,  mafts,  fails,  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  and  tar,  all  of  their  own ;  which  none  of  the 
princes  orftates  in  the  Mediterranean  can  boaftof  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Nor  is  this  folely  beneficial  to  them  in  regard  to  their  own 
navy,  and  to  fill  their  own  magazines,  but  they  furnifh  all 
thofe  materials,  in  great  quantities,  to  the  other  ports  of  Italy, 
as  Genoa,  Naples,  Meffina,  and  Palermo,  or  to  any  other 
places  where  they  build  fhip«,  efpecially  thofe  of  force;  and 
the  knights  of  Malta  fetch  moft  of  their  naval  ftores  from 
hence.  Were  the  countries  this  way  furnifhed  for  trade,  and 
with  wealth  fuflicient  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  fend  hither 
for  fhips,  and  Venice  would  be  the  arfenal  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  Holland  has  been  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  pofleffed  of  a  very  large  coaft  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Adriatic  gulph,  called  Dalmatia,  where  they  have  fome 
good  ports,  though  no  city  of  any  confiderable  commerce; 
neither  does  the  country  produce  any  thing  extraordinary  for 
merchandize  :  it  fupplies  the  city  of  Venice  with  corn  and 
mutton,  in  great  quantities;  and,  in  return,  the  Venetians 
fupply  the  people  with  their  foreign  merchandize. 
Yet  the  Venetians  want  many  things  which  their  own  terri- 
tories cannot  fupply  them  with,  and  which,  fince  they  loft 
fo  much  of  their  dominions  to  the  Turks,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchafe  from  them,  and  from  the  Greeks  under  the 
Turkifh  government:  and  thefe  are  as  well  neceflaries  as 
merchandize. 

They  have  no  wine ;  the  mountainous  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  city  are,  like  the  Alps,  too  cold  for  the  vines,  nor  do 
they  pretend  to  make  any:  and  therefore  they  are  fo  meanly 
fupplied  by  the  Greeks,  who  mix  water  with  their  rich  wines, 
'till  they  reduce  them  almoft  to  water:  yet  the  Venetians, 
taking  care  to  reduce  the  price  in  proportion,  are  content  with 
the  liquor,  though  they  knew  it  is  fo  fpoiled.  . 
They  are  fupplied  with  wines  from  feveral  of  the  iflands,  as 
particularly  from 

3  Skyros, 


VEN 


V  E  N 


JBkyros,  where  the  wine  is  very  good  and  rich,  and  bought 
very  cheap. 

Negropont  :  here  the  Venetians  buy  very  gbod  wine  alfo, 
and  raifins  of  the  fun,  or  dried  grapes  :  but  the  wine  is  dearer 
here  than  at  Skyr<  s. 

Andros:  from  hence  the  Venetians  fetch  both  wine  and 
oil,  alfo  good  oranges  and  lemons ;  and  pomegranates  they 
bnnz  thence  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  make  a  kind  of  vine- 
gar of  their  juice. 

Tinos  :  here  the  Venetians  fetch  the  beft  wines  they  drink, 
except  that  of  Florence,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  already  ; 
and,  as  this  ifland  is  their  own,  they  encourage  the  trade 
very  much.  Alfo  the  Venetians  fetch  a  great  deal  of  filk 
here,  of  a  meaner  fort  than  the  Italian  and  Turkey  filk, 
which  they  fraudulently  mix  with  it  fometimes  in  their  ma- 
nufactures, but  principally  ufe  it  in  making  tapeftry,  and 
other  fubftantial  manufactures. 

Mycone  :  here  is  that  wine,  which,  though  excellent  well- 
tafted,  and  rich  and  ftrong  in  its  natural  original  as  a  juice, 
is  fo  greatly  adulterated  by  the  Myconians,  before  they  bring 
it  to  Venice. 

The  Venetians  bring  cotton-yarn,  alfo,  and  goat's-hair,  from 
thefe  iflands,  and  feveral  kinds  of  (ilk,  fome  worfe  than  that 
of  Tinos,  and  fome  better.  The  cotton  and  hair  they  work 
into  feveral  ufeful  manufactures,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
woollen,  for  they  have  very  little  wool,  and  what  they  have 
is  of  little  ufe  in  any  kind  of  manufacture  :  wherefore  they 
import  confiderable  quantities  of  Englifh,  and  other  woollen 
manufactures. 

They  have  fome  refining-houfes  for  fugar,  they  purchafing 
large  quantities  of  mufcavado  fugars  in  England  and  in  P  ranee, 
which  they  boil  and  refine,  as  is  done  in  England  ;  they  alfo 
refine  the  Brazil  fugars,  though  very  white  before. 
Their  manufacture  of  bone-lace  is  ftill  confiderable,  as  well 
for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  as  for  the  trade  of  the  countries  ad- 
jacent ;  but  is  fo  much  outdone  by  the  Flanders  manufac- 
ture, that  very  little,  if  any,  is  brought  into  thefe  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  mould  not  be  omitted,  among  their  importations,  that 
they  fetch  a  great  quantity  of  wax  from  all  thofe  iflands  above 
named,  which  they  generally  confume  in  the  city  of  Venice, 
where  the  quantity  they  ufe  is  very  great,  almoft  all  the  per- 
fons  of  figure  burning  none  but  wax  candles,  and  the  poorer 
fort  lamps,  for  they  have  but  little  tallow. 
It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  cities  of  Venice  and  of 
Rome  are,  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  their  bignefs,  the 
moft  noted  for  pomp  and  fhew,  the  confluence  of  ftrangers 
to  both  being  fcarce  conceivable.  At  Venice,  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  among 
which  are  400  noblemens  palaces,  with  the  fplendid  appear- 
ance of  ladies  richly  attired,  &c. 

This  caufes  a  prodigious  trade  in  things  otherwifeof  no  great 
moment,  as  equipages,  coaches,  gondaloes,  liveries,  habits  of 
ceremony,  and  fuch  things ;  as  alfo  in  furniture,  paintings 
and  other  extraordinaries  of  that  kind.  Hence  there  are  more 
taylors,  upholders,  gold  and  filver  lace-makers,  embroiderers, 
and,  to  fum  up  all,  footmen  and  pages,  and  you  may  allow 
me  to  add  fiddlers  and  {trumpets,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  Paris  and  London  excepted. 
At  Venice,  the  numerous  throng  of  gentry,  and  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality,  to  the  carnival,  is  fuch,  that  they  frequently 
number  20  or  30  fovereign  princes  there  at  a  time,  befides 
others  of  lower  rank,  without  number :  and  the  noblemen 
of  Venice  themfelves,  though  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
affect  fplendor  and  magnificence  in  appare4  and  jewels,  as 
alfo  in  their  furniture,  yet  they  do  not  entertain  fo  many  va- 
lets, and  other  domeftics,  as  is  the  cuftom  at  Rome:  and  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  keep  coaches  and  horfes  in  Venice,  yet  their 
grandeur  the  other  way  is  equally  expenfive,  and  occafions 
abundance  of  thofe  trades  before  enumerated. 
Nor,  indeed,  doe-;  <iny  thing  conduce  more  to  the  promot- 
ing commerce,  than  the  gay  and  fumptuousdrefsof  the  peo- 
ple, efpecially  where  the  humour  once  becomes  national,  as 
it  is  at  Venice,  as  well  as  at  Rome. 

The  Venetians  trade  with  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  and  the 
gulph  of  Theffalonica,  and  to  fome  of  the  iflands,  as  before 
obferved.  And  as  thofe  countries  are  full  of  Greeks,  and 
other  Chriftian  inhabitants,  they  carry  them  proper  manu- 
factures, fuch  as  wrought  filks,  fine  linen,  bone-lace,  and 
all  forts  of  haberdafhery  for  the  women,  who  love  to  go  fine, 
efpecially  in  the  ifles.  What  they  carry  back  in  return  is  dif- 
ficult to  enquire,  but  is  from  all  parts  according  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  place,  fuch  as  currants,  raifins,  figs,  drugs, 
rice,  corn,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  filk,  &c.  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  Venice  is  the  magazine  for  the  fcarceff  drugs,  and  from 
whence  they  are  fent  over  the  whole  Chriftian  world.  As 
for  money,  they  take  little  in  the  iflands  ;  the  iflanders  ra- 
ther carry  fome  money  from  the  Venetians. 

Of  the  Foreign   Exchanges  of  Venice. 

The  ufance  of  Venice  with  refpect  to  the  following  places, 

viz. 
To  Amfterdam,  two  months  after  date. 
VOL.  II. 


1  2  months 
3  months 


(aft 
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J  5  days  ( 
20  daysj 


v  after  acceptian. 


To  Antwerp 
Hamburgh 
London   - 
Augufle 
Vienna 
Franckfort 
St  Gall 
Genoa 
Naples 
Florence 
Leghorn 
Rome 
Milan  20  days  after  date. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  thefe  different   ufances, 

bills  of  exchange  have  fix  days  of  grace  to  run, 

It  is  forbidden  to  pay  or  accept  bills  of  exchange  endorfed, 

if  not  by  the  procuration  of  the  laft  endorfer.     All  bills  of 

exchange   drawn  upon    any  place  or  fair  whatfoever   muft, 

under  pain  of  bei?sg  void,  be  paid  in  bank,  and  the  bank  keep 

their  accounts,  and  almoft  the  whole  republic  alfo,  in  ducats 

and  gros. 

There  are  particular  perfons  who  keep  their  accounts  in  li  vres, 

fols  and  deniers   gros,  whofe  fubdivifions  are  by  20  and  12  j 

and  others  keep  them  in  ducats  curre/it. 

The  lira,  or  livre  —  10  ducats  bank,  or  240  groffi. 

The  ducat  of  bank  imaginary  money,  which  is  ufed  in  the 

exchanges,  =  24  groffi,  or  124  foldi,  or  6  4  lires. 

The  gros  —  5  ^  foldi  banco,  or  32  piccioli. 

The  foldo  banco  =  12  gros,  or  i  ducat  banco. 

The  lira,  or  livre  btneo,  —  240  gros,  or  10  ducats  banco  zz 

12  ducats  current,  or  74  lires  8  foldi  piccioli. 

The  ducat  bank  =  7  lires,  8   foldi,  9  |  piccioli,  or  148  \ 

foldi  current,  or  piccioli. 

d3  The  word  piccioli  fignifies  a  denier,  or  a  penny,  and  it 

is  alfo  called  current  money,  piccioli  or  current  being  fyno- 

nymous  words. 

The  fequin  of  gold  —  20  lires  current  money,  and  is  of  the 

ftandard  of  23  ~ %  carats,  and  it  weighs  66  grains. 

The  Venetian  crown,  or  ducaton,  r=  8  lires  10  foldi  of  the 

faid  money,  of  the  ftandard  of  11  I  deniers,  and  it  weighs 

600  grains. 

The  reduction  of  ducats  bank  money  into  current,  and  the 
latter  again  into  the  former;  and  alfo  of  lires  bank  into 
lires  piccioli,  and  lires  piccioli  into  lires  bank. 

8ooduc.  l2folsd'orban.  *  960  due.  14  fol.  5den.d'ojrcur„ 
I  160  2     5tobeadd.  |  160  2         5the^tobefub« 


*  960  due. 
6  lires 

14 
4 

5  den.  cur. ~  800  due.  12  fols 
foldi                       6  lires   4  fold 

— — —— «■ 

d'or  in  banco. 
i 

5760 

192 

3  lires 

1 

0 

2 
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2 

oldi 

4800 
160 
pic.                 3  lires  2  foldi 
4                    012 
6 

pic. 

5 

5956 
i  992 
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*4 

J4 

10  cur.    I  4963          14 
5  fub.    j    992          14 

5  banco. 
5ytobeaddedo 

4963 

5  ban.  =5956            8 

10  current. 

Befides  the  bank  money  of  the  prince,  there  is  another  current 
money,  which  gives  a  fur-agio  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  particular  conjunctures. 

Befides  the  abovefaid  bank  and  current  monies,  there  are  lires 
piccioli,  which  is  the  money  with  which  merchandizes  are 
ordinarily  bought,  and  thefe  are  reduced  into  ducats  current, 
of  6  lires  4  foldi,  by  multiplying  the  lires  by  20  foldi,  and  by 
dividing  the  product  by  124  foldi,  the  value  of  the  ducac 
current. 

The  lira,  or  lire,  —  20  foldi  piccioli. 
The  foldo,  or  fol,  =:  12  piccioli,  or  bagattini. 
We  fhall  now  touch  upon  the  feveral  operations  of  the  ex- 
changes, inorder  to  know  for  what  fums  bills  muft  be  made, 
that  I  would  remit  to  my  correfpondents  of  the  undermen- 
tioned cities,  in  their  feveral  and  refpective  monies. 
Before  we  enter  into  thefe  operations,  it  is  proper  to  apprize 
the  reader  that,  for  the  fame  reafons  given  under  the  article 
Holland,  in  relation  to  the  exchange  between  that  repub- 
lic and  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  parts  of 
the  ducat  of  375  marvedees,  in  like  manner  we  fhall,  for  fa- 
cility of  computation,  fubdivide  the  ducat  banco  of  Venice 
into  20  fols  d'or,  and  12  deniers  d'or,  although  the  ordinary 
fubdivifion  is  into  24  gros,  or  124  marchetti ;  and,  in  con- 
formity hereto,  we  will  fuppofe  that  I  owe  the  following 
fums,  in  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers  d'or,  bank  money,  to  my 
feveral  correfpondents. 
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Courfe  f>(  Exchange. 


At  Amflerdam, 
Antwerp 
Lonoon 
Hamburgh 
Genoa 
Leghorn 
Rome 
Naples 
Lyons 
Augufta 
Vienna 
Milan 
Ancona 
Florence 
Bolzano 
Novi 


18 
I  > 

'5 


Due.  Sols 
1060  17 

6c  O  TO 
»4  9 

55* 

785     1 

*z5;  '7 
515  — 

800  !2 
500  15 
542    12 

7^4     3 

400    — 

3°°   ~ " 

800   — 

1930   — 


Den.  r^ 

3    at  88  5  deniers  gros  "> 

—    at  92  deniers  gio>;  of  exchange  \\ 

I     at  52  I  pence  flerbng  | 

a    at  ^6  3  gros  of  Hamburgh  J 


per  faid  ducat 
banco. 
at  >•«>  j  gros  or  tumuurgh 

—  at  1C1  marchetti  per  crown  of  4  tires  banco. 
at  IC2  piaftresof  2.fol  d'or,  per  roodue.  banco. 

c     at  62  covvns  d'e'lampe  per  100  ducats  banco. 

5  at  116  I  ducats  of  10  carlins  per  100  ditto. 

—  at  62  ducats  banco  per  110  crowns  of  3  lires. 

at96rixdollarsof  00  kieuUe-sper  100 due.  banco. 

q      at  188  florins  current  per  n>:>  dirto. 

6  at  154  marchrtii  pei  crown  of  117  s.  exchange. 

—  at  93  crowns  of  10  julios  per  100  uucatsbincu. 

—  at  78  crowds  of  7  \  lit"  per  100  d'tt0- 

—  at  136  marchetti  per  rixd.  of  93  kreuuers  exch. 

—  at  tjj  du«ets  banco  per  100  crowns  mark. 


CASE    I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Holland. 

To  reduce  1060  due  17  fob  3  deniers  banco  of  Venice,  into 
florins,  fols,  and  penings  banco  of  Amfterdam,  exchange  at 
88  I  den.  per  ducat  as  above. 

OPERATION. 

1060  Ducats,  17  fols,  3  deniers,  multiplied 
By  the     88  £  Deniers  gros  of  exchange. 


8480 
8480 

265     for  I  of  1060 
44  4- for  10  fols,  the  I 
22     for  5  fols,  the  \ 
8  I  for  2  fols,  the  T'o 
I  £  for  3  fols,  the  ^ 


i 


of  the  exchange. 


93621 1  Deniers  gros. 


the  ^2340  florins,   10  fols,  8  penings  banco,  for  which 
the  draught  mult  be  made  upon  Amfterdam. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  1060  due.  17  fols  3  den.  by  the  price  of  ex- 
change of  88  £,  and  divide  by  40  deniers  gros,  the  value  of  a 
florin,  and  the  quotient  will  be  2340  florins,  10  fols,  8  pen- 
ings banco,  to  be  received  at  Amsterdam  ;  the  proof  of  which 
you  have  under  the  article  Holland,  in  the  exchange  of 
Holland  upon  Venice. 

CASE    II. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Antwerp. 

To  reduce  600^- ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  livres,  fols, 
and  deniers  gr'ps,  permiffion  money  *  of  Antwerp,  exchange 
at  92  per  ducat. 

*  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  Antwerp,  and  all  Brabant,  ex- 
changes wiih  molt  places  n  exchange  or  permiiTion-money, 
as  it  is  called,  which  differs  8  £  per  cent,  from  the  current 
money;  that  is,  ico  livres  gros  exchange  money,  make 
1 08  \  livres  gros  current  money  ;  thus  the  crown  of  48  pa- 
lais  exchange  money,  makes  52  palais,  or  fols,  current 
money. 

OPERATION. 

600  {-  Ducats  banco,  to  be  multiplied 
By       92  Deniers  gros  exchange. 

1200 
5400 

46  for  the  i. 

55246  Deniers  to  be  divided  by  240,  give  230 
livres,  3  fols,  10  deniers  gros,  money  of  exchange,  or  per- 
miffion-money,  for  which  fum  the  draught  muft  be  made  up- 
on Antwerp. 

Multiply  the  600  4- ducats  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  92 
deniers,  and  divide  the  product  55246  by  240  deniers  gros, 
the  value  of  a  livre  gros,  and  the  quotient  will  be  230  livres, 
with  a  remainder  of  46  to  be  multiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value 
of  the  faid  livre,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  it  gives  3  fols, 
with  another  remainder  of  200,  which  being  multiplied  by 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame 
divifor,  you  will  have  10  deniers  gros  to  be  received  at  Ant- 
werp.— The  proof  of  which  muft  be  eafy  to  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  the  operation. 

CASE     III. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  London. 

To  reduce  1459  ducats,  18  fols,  I  denier  d'or,  bank  money 
of  Venice,  into  pounds  fh  liings,  and  pence  ftetling  of  Eng- 
land, exchange  at  52  |  pence  fteiling  per  ducat. 


By 


OPERATION. 

1459  Ducats,   18  fols,   1  denier,  to  be  multiplied 
52^  pence  ftcrling,  the  exchange. 
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7295 
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77010  pence  fterling,  to  be  divided  by  12  and 
20,  give  320].  17  s.  6d.  fterling,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made  upon  London. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  1459  ducats,  18  fols,  1  denier,  by  the  price  of 
exchange  of  52  A  pence  fterling,  divide  the  product  77010 
pence  by  12  and  20,  and  you  have  pounds,  (hillings,  and 
pence  fterling.  Note,  The  proof  of  this  muft  be  fo  eafy  to 
thofe  at  all  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  that  we  think  it  need- 
lefs  to  fay  more. 

CASE    IV. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Hamburgh. 

To  reduce  552  ducats,  10  fols,  4  deniers  banco  of  Venice, 
into  marks  lubs  of  banco  of  Hamburgh,  exchange  at  86 £  gros 
of  Hamburgh,  per  faid  ducat. 

OPERATION. 

552  Ducats,   10  fols,  4  deniers  banco,  to  be  multipled 
By     86  l  gros  exchange. 


3312 
4416 

276  for  I  the  1 
I38  for  J  the  I 


! 


of  552. 


69  for  4  the  ^ 
43  I  for  10  fols. 
1  -|  for  4  deniers. 

48000  Gros,  to  be  divided  by  32,  gives  1500  marki 
lubs  banco,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon 
Hamburgh. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  552  ducats,  10  fols,  4  deniers,  by  the  price  of 
exchange,  and  divide  the  product  48000  gros  by  32  gros,  the 
value  of  the  marks  lubs,  and  the  quotient  will  produce  1500 
marks  lubs  to  be  received  at  Hamburgh.  For  the  proof  of 
which  fee  the  article  Hamburgh,  Vol.1. 

CASE     V. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Genoa. 

To  reduce  373  ducats,  15  fols,  9  deniers  d'or,  bank  money 
of  Venice,  into  lires  bank  money  of  Genoa,  exchange  at 
103  marchetti  of  Venice  per  crown  of  4  lires  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 

373  Ducats,    15  fols,  9  deniers,  to  be  multipled 
By         124  marchetti. 


1492 
746 

373. 


62  for  10  fols,  thei  ) 
31  for  5  fols,  the  £  J 


of  124 
5  for  9  deniers,  the  ^  of  5  fols. 


46350  marchetti,  to  be  divided  by  103,  gives  450 
crowns  of  4  lires  bank  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made  upon  Genoa. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  373  ducats,  15  fol?,  9  deniers,  into  marchetti, 
by  multiplying  them  by  124,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  and  di- 
viding the  product  46350  marchetti  by  103  marchetti,  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  450  crowns 
of  4  lires,  which  being  multiplied  by  4,  make  1800  lires 
banco  to  be  received  at  Genoa  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  fee 
the  article  Genoa,  Vol.1. 

If  any  thing  after  the  firft  and  fecond  divifions  fhould  remain, 
it  muft  be  multiplied  by  20  and  12,  and  by  dividing  the  fame 
by  the  exchange,  it  will  give  fols  and  deniers  d'or  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Genoa,  with  the  crowns. 

3  CASE 


V  E  N 


V  E  N 


CASE     VI. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon    Leghorn. 

To  reduce  785  ducats  1  fol  banco  of  Venice,  into  piaftres  of 
20  fols  d'or  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  102  of  the  faid  piaitres 
per  100  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  ico  ducats  banco  give  102  piaft.  what  will  785  --ducats? 

102    exch. 


1570 
7850  ^ 

5  T5 

Piaftres  800  75  T% 
800  Piaftres,  15  fols,  for  20 

which  the  draught  muft  — ■ 

be  made  upon  Leghorn.  Sols     15I02 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  queftion  is  ftated  according  to  the  direct  rule  of  pro- 
portion, and  the  operation  carried  on  according  thereto.  See 
the  article  Arithmetic. 

CASE    VII. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Rome. 

To  reduce  2258  ducats,  17  fols,  5  deniers  d'or,  bank  money 
of  Venice,  into  crowns  d'eftampe  of  Rome,  exchange  at  62 
crowns  per  100  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Venice  give  62  crowns  d'eftampe,  what  will 

2258  ducats  17  05. 
62  exchange. 


4516 

J  35  48 

3i 

15 
6 


—  :  o  for  10  fols,  the  \. 
10  :  o  for     5    —    the  £. 
4  :  o  for    2    —  the  -jig 
15  :  6  for    3  deniers. 
10  :  6  for    2  deniers. 


Anfw.  1400  crowns,  1400J50 
10  fols  d'eftampe,  the  |20 

draught  mult  be  made         

for.  io|oo 


CASE    VIII. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Naples. 

To  reduce  515  ducats,  5  deniers  d'or,  banco  of  Venice,  into 
ducats  del  regno  of  Naples,  exchange  at  1 16  £  of  the  faid 
ducats  of  Naples  per  100  ducats  of  Venice. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Venice  give  116  f  ducats  Naples,  what  will 

115  due.  5  —  give? 

116  ^-exchange. 


3090 
515 
5r5 

257 
2 


1 0  for  the  f. 
10  for  the  5  den. 


The  drasght  fhould  be  made  up- 
on Naples  of  due.  reg. 


I  6oo[oo 


CASE     IX. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  France. 

To  reduce  800  ducats,  12  fols  d'or,  banco  of  Venice,  into 
livres,  fols,  deniers  Tournois  of  France,  exchange  at  62  of 
the  faid  ducats  per  ico  of  faid  crowns. 

OPERATION. 
If  62  ducats  give  100  crowns,  what  will  800  I  ducats? 


5 
100 

80000 

60  for  the  |. 

80060  to  be  divided 
by  6-2,  give  1291   crowns,  17  fols,  5  deniers  Tournois,  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Lyons. 
Note,  To  reduce  the  French  crowns  into  livres,  fols,  and 
deniers,  multiply  the  fame  by  3  : 

Thus         1 29 1  crowns,   17  fols,  5  deniers. 
3 

3873  Livres,  17  fols,  5  den.  Tourn.  of  France. 


CASE    X. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Augusta. 

To  reduce  500  |  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  rixdollars, 
kreutzers  and  fenings,  current  money  of  Augufta,  exchange 
at  96  rixdollars  exchange  money  of  faid  Augufta,  per  ioo 
ducats  banco  of  Venice. 

OPERATION. 


100  Ducats  banco. 
100  Rixd.  exch. 

IOOOO 


500  i  Ducats,  to  be  multiple^ 
By  the  96  Rixdollars  exch. 

3000 
4500 

48  for  the-. 
24  for  the  *> 


48072 
127 


3365°4 
96144 

48072 

Rixd.         610J5144 
I     90 


Kreutz.        4612960 
4 

Fenings  1)1840 


The  draught  muft  be 
made  for  610  rixd.  46 
kieut.  and  1  fening. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  500  |  ducats,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  96 
rixd.  liars,  and  the  product  48072  by  127  rixdollars,  current 
money  (becaufe  it  is  the  equality  of  100  rixdollars  exchange 
money,  the  current  money  being  27  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  exchange) :  feparare  4  figures  to  the  right-hand  of  the 
new  product  6105 144,  and  it  wii!  produce  for  quotient  610 
rixdollars  to  be  received  at  Augufta,  in  current  money. — 
Multiply  the  remainder  5144  by  90  kreutzers,  the  value  of 
the  rixdollar,  and  (Vparating  4  figures  as  before,  it  gives  46 
kreutzers:  multiplying  alfo  thefe  4  laft  figures  by  4  fenings, 
the  value  or  the  kreutzer,  and  feparating  again  in  the  fams 
manner,  it  produces  1  fening  more.  Jd*  Separating  the  four 
laft  figures  of  the  three  products,  is  the  fame  as  dividing  by 
10000,  the  product  of  100  ducats  of  Venice,  mult;.p!ed  by 
ioc  rixdollars  exchange  of  Augufta,  which  is  done  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  equality  of  the  faid  100  ducats,  with  the  ex- 
change of  96  rixdollars  of  exchange. 

CASE     XL 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Vienna. 

To  reduce  541  ducats,  12  fols,  9  deniers  d'or,  banco  of  Ve- 
nice, into  florins,  gros,  and  fenings  of  Vienna,  exchange  at 
188  of  the  faid  florins  per  100  of  the  faid  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Venice  give  188  florinsof  Vienna,  whtwill 

542  ducats  12  s.  gd.  ? 
188 


The  draught  muft  be 
made  upon  Vienna 
for  1020  florins,  3 
gros,  and  2  fenings. 


4336 
4336 

542 

9S: 

18: 

4: 

2  : 

16  :- 

14  :- 

7   :~ 

1020J15  : 
I20 

*7 

3li7 
12 

2I04 


CASE    XII. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Milan. 

To  reduce  724  ducats,  30  fols,  6  deniers  d'or,  banco  of  Ve- 
nice, into  livres,  fols,  and  den.  current  money  of  Milan,  ex- 
change at  I54marchctti  of  Venice,  per  crown  of  117  fols, 
exchange  money  of  Milan. 

OPERA- 


VEN 

OPERATION. 

\  17  fols  of  the  crown  724  due.  3  :  6,  to  be  multi.* 

73  fols  current  *  By  124  marchetti 


V  E  N 


35i 
819 


8541  multiplicator 
154  marchetti  of  exch. 
53  fols  exchange 


462 

77° 

8162  divifor. 


2896 
1448 
724 

12  :  8 
6  :  4 
3  :  2 

89798  :  2 
8541  fols  current 


89798 
359192 
448990 
718384 

854  TV,  for  the  1  fols,  the 


766965572  ^,  dividend. 
766965572  -j^,  divided  by  8162,  will  give  9396,  7  fols,  10 
den.  current  money,  and  4698  livres,  7  fols,   10  deniers,  alfo 
cur.  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Milan. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  724  ducats,  3  \  fols,  into  marchetti,  by  multi- 
plying by  124,  the  value  of  the  ducat,  and  the  product  will 
be  89798  TV  multiply  the  177  fols  of  the  crown  by  73,  the 
product  will  be  8541  ;  multiply  thefe  two  products,  the  one 
by  the  other,  and  it  will  give  766965572  for  a  dividend. — 
Multiply  feparately  the  exchange  of  154  marchetti  by  53, 
the  produft  will  be  8162,  for  a  divifor,  which  gives  for  a 
quotient,  93967  fols,  and  6918  for  a  remainder;  and  which 
being  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divid 
ing  by  the  fame,  it  gives  10  deniers. — Separate  the  laft  figure 
of  93967  fols,  and  take  the  \  of  the  remainder,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  fum  to  be  received  at  Milan  is  4698  livres,  7  fols, 
10  deniers,  current  money.  —  Multiplying  the  exchange  of 
154  marchetti,  by  53  fols  exchange,  is  becaufe  you  multiply 
the  117  fols  of  the  crown  of  Milan,  by  73  fols  current  of 
Milan,  thefe  two  multiplicators  being  in  proportion  the  one 
to  the  other,  for  we  have  feen  in  the  exchange  of  Genoa 
upon  Milan,  that  106  fols  of  exchange  makes  146  current. 
See  the  article  Genoa,  Vol.  I. 

CASE     XIII. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Ancona. 

To  reduce  400  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  crowns  of  10 
julios  of  Ancona,  exchange  at  93  of  the  faid  crowns  percent, 
of  faid  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  ban.  Ven.  give  93  crowDs  Anc.  what  will  400  ? 

400 


Crowns  of  Anc.  to  be  rec.  372I00 

CASE    XIV. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice,  upon  Bolzano. 

To  reduce  800  ducats  banco  of  Venice  into  florins,  kreut- 
zers,  and  fenings,  current  money  of  Bolzano,  exchange  at 
136  marchetti  of  Venice,  per  rixdollar  of  93  kreutzers  of 
Bolzano. 

OPERATION. 

136  marchetti  of  exch.  124  marchetti 

60  kreutzers  800  ducat 


810     divifor. 


99200 
93 

297600 
892800 


92256oodividend,  being  divided 
by  8160,  gives  11 30  florins,  35  kreutzers,  1  fening,  current 
money,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Bolzano. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  800  ducats  into  marchetti,  by  multiplying  them 
by  124;  multiply  the  product,  99200,  by  93  kreutzers,  the 
value  of  the  exchange  rixdollar,  the  new  product  will  be 
9225600,  the  dividend.— Multiply  the  exchange  of  136  mar- 
chetti by  60  kreutzers,  the  value  of  a  florin,  the  product  will 
be  8160;  the  divifor,  which  will  give  1 130  florins,  with  a 
remainder  of  480,  to  be  multiplied  by  60  kreutzers,  the  va- 
lue of  a  florin,  and  dividing  by  the  fame,  you  will  have  35 
kreutzers,  and  240  remaining,  which  multiplied  by  4  fenings, 
the  value  of  a  kreutzer,  and  dividing  asbefore,  it  gives  1  fening. 


CASE    XV. 
Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Florence. 

To  reduce  300  ducats  banco  of  Venice  into  crowns  of  7  » 
lires  of  Florence,  exchange  at  78  of  the  faid  crowns  per  ial 
of  the  faid  ducats.  ^ 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Ven.  give  78  crowns  of  Florence,  what  will 

300  [300? 

Crowns  of  7  i  lires  234)00 

CASE    XVI. 

OftheExcHANGE  of  Venice  uponNovi,orBizENzoNE 
To  reduce  1930  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  crowns  mark 
of  Novi,  exchangeat  i93of  the  faid  ducats  per  100  of  the 
faid  crowns  of  Novi. 

OPERATION. 

If  193  ducats  give  100  crowns*  what  will  1930  ducats? 

1 00 


»,  c  u-  u  >u  j  u.  n.  I93)I93°°o(iooocro. 
mark,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  in  the  Eafter  fair 
upon  Novi. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Venice. 

Their  meafure  for  linen  and  filks  is  the  brace,  and  that  is 
of  two  forts,  viz.  5  braces  for  filk  make  fortieth  ing  lefs  than 
3  Englifh  ells;  or  100  braces  make  about  57  I  ells  in  Lon- 
don, 98  in  Holland,  117  i  in  Hamburgh,  122*1.  in  Breflau, 
104  in  Dantzic,  117  in  Leipfic  :  and  the  brace  for  linen  is 
about  half  an  Englifh  ell. 

Their  weights  are  diftinguifhed  in  grofs  and  futtle  weights. 
Their  grofs  quintal,  by  which  they  weigh  brafs,  metal,  fea- 
thers, and  other  lumbering  commodities,  is  ioolb.  grofs. 
The  other,    by  which  they  weigh   filk,    fpices,  and  drugs,  is 
100  lb.  futtle. 

Now  100  lb.  grofs  weight  makes  158  lb.  futtle  weight,  or 
106  lb.  in  London  avoirdupoife  weight. 
And  1 00  lb.  futtle  weight  makes  about  63  |  lb.  of  their  grofs 
weight,  or  about  65  |lb.  in  London. 
And  ioolb.  futtle  weight  of  Venice  has  been  found  to  make 
about  61 1  lb.  in  Hamburgh,  6511b.  in  London,  60  lb.  in 
Amfterdam,  591b.  in  Frankfort. 

Their  gold  and  filver  weights  are  as  follow,  viz.  4  grains  is 
1  carat,  9  carats  (or  faliques)  is  1  quarta,  4  quarta's  1  ounce 
and  8  ounces  is  one  mark;  and  ioolb.  Troy  weight  has  been 
found  to  make  about  1 16  i  of  the  above  marks :  and  the  fame 
in  Verona. 

Their  wine  meafure  is  the  amphora,  of  4bigorza's-  each 
bigorza  is  4  quarts,  and  each  quart  4  fachies,  and  each'fachie 
is  4  lera's;  but,  by  wholefale,  the  amphora  is  14  quarts,  and 
the  bigorza  3  i  quarts. 

Oil  they  fell  by  weight  and  by  meafure  ;  the  mizaro  is  40 
mero,  and  the  mero  is  about  3  f  pints  by  meafure,  but  by 
weight  it  is  more. 

Corn  is  fold  by  the  ftaro,  and  is  in  quantity  about  one  fextier 
of  Paris. 

The  Bank  of  Venice. 

This  is  commonly  called  Banco  del  Giro  :  that  is,  properly, 
a  public  depofitum,  for  the  reception  of  the  cam  of  merchants 
and  traders,  &c.  It  was  eftablifhed  by  an  edict  of  the  repub- 
lic, which  declares,  That  the  payment,  for  merchandizes  by 
wholefale,  and  bills  of  exchange,  is  to  be  made  in  bank  • 
and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  fhall  be  obliged,  the  one  to 
carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  other  to  receive  their 
payment  in  bank,  by  making  a  transfer  from  one  account  to 
the  other. 

An  excellent  memoir  received  from  Venice  remarks,  That 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  for  merchandize  in  bank,  every  one 
being  free  to  do  fo,  or  otherwife  :  and  with  relation  to  bills 
of  exchange,  if  it  is  expreffed  Value  in  B.;nk,  i.e.  the 
value  to  be  paid  in  bank,  fuch  bills  are  to  be  paid  in  bank  • 
but  when  it  is  expreffed  in  Current  A4oney,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  ducats,  or  livres  current,  or  irj  fequins,  philippines, 
or  other  fpecies,  they  muft  be  paid  in  thefe  refpectivc:  monies, 
unlefs  the  parties  agree  to  negociate  the  affair  in  bank;  but* 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  concerned  muft  previoufly  agree  upon  the 
agio.     See  the  article  Agio. 

It  is  allowed  fometimes  to  make  real  payment,  particularly  in 
retail  trade,  or  when  ftrangers  defire  ready  money,  or  when 
others  fhall  require  current  money  for  the  t,ran  faction  of  bufi- 
nefs  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  otherwife  to  difpofe  of  it. 
The  neceffity  that  there  fumetimes  is  of  making  thefe  ef- 
fective, or  money  payments,  has  occafioned  a  ready-  money 
bank-account  to  be  opened,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe 
whofc  affairs  require  it. 

It 


VEN 


V  I  R 


It  has  been  experienced,  that  this  cafh  account  has  not  caufei 
any  fenflble  diminution  in  the  funds  of  the  bank  ;   thislibert. 
of  drawing  for  ready  cafh   has,   on  the  contrary,   occafioned 
an  augmentation  thereof. 

By  means  of  the  bank,  the  lepublic,  without  crampine  tl; 
freedom  of  trade,  and  without  paving  any  intereft,  has  m  id 
lierfelf  miftrefs  of  live  millions  of  ducats,  to  which  the  fun. 
of  this  bank  is  fixed  :  whereby,  on  preffuig  emergencies,  th< 
Venetians  have  rarely  occafion  for  extraordinary  taxes.  1  h 
regularity  alfo  exertifed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  ol 
the  bank,  for  whii.h  the  ftate  is  guaranty,  has  rendered  this 
eftablifhment  fo  permanent,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  judg( 
its  duration  will  be  equal  with  that  of  the  republic  itfelf. 
The  accounts  of  the  bank  are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  de- 
niers  gros :  the  livre  is  to  ducats  bank,  or  240  gros,  the  du- 
cat being  equal  to  24  gros. 

Money  of  exchange  is  always  underftood  to  be  that  of  ducats 
in  bank,  which  is  imaginary,  100  whereof  make  120  du- 
cats current  money  :  fo  that  the  difference  between  bank  and 
current  ducats  is  20  per  cent,  brokers  being  prohibited  to 
raife  the  fame  higher. 

The  memoir  before  cited  illuftrates  this  matter  as  follows: 
100  ducats  bank  make  100  effective,  which  have  befides 
another  agio  upon  the  ducats  current,  or  upon  the  current 
money  ;  and  this  agio,  like  the  other,  is  called  an  agio  of 
bank,  which  is  always  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  agio  is  uncertain,  and  varies  more  or  lefs : 
for  example,  fuppofe  this  variable  agio  to  be  29  per  100,  if 
we  would  know  howmany  iooducats  bank  will. produce  cur- 
rent, we  muft  firft  add  the  fixed  bank  agio  of  20  per  cent, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  120  ducats  muft  be  added  the  value 
of  29  per  cent,  thus  100  ducats  bank  will  make  154  ducats 
and  19  gros  current. 

The  bank  is  fhut  four  times  a  year,  viz.  the  20th  of  March, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  20th  of 
December;  and  it  remains  fhut  every  time  for  the  fpace  of 
20  days.  Durir.g  this  time,  bufmefs  is  not  obftructed,  tne 
money  payments  go  on,  and  what  is  tranfacted  in  bank,  is 
transferred  upon  the  opening  thereof. 

Thefaid  memoir  like  wile  informs  us,  That  the  precife  times  of 
opening  and  (hutting  the  bank  have  been  fettled,  by  an  ulterior 
decree  of  the  fenate,  of  the  2©th  of  February,  1730,  as  fol- 
lows:  (1.)  That  it  fhall  be  fhut  the  Saturday  before  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  opened  again  the  Monday  after  the  Octave  of 
Eafter.  (2.)  From  the  23J  of  June  to  the  fecond  Monday 
in  July.  (3.)  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  fecond 
Monday  in  October.  (4.)  From  the  23d  of  December  to 
the  fecond  Monday  in  January.  The  bank  is  alfo  fhut  on 
all  ordinary  holidays,  and  every  Friday,  when  there  is  no 
fitch  holiday  ;  but  at  prefent  the  bank  is  not  fhut  on  law- 
court  holidays,  nor  on  the  Fridays  of  the  month  of  March, 
as  heretofore. 

There  are,  befides,  other  extraordinary  times  of  (hutting  up 
the  bank,  which  is  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  the  Carni- 
val, and  as  many  for  the  Paffion  Week.  It  is  (hut  likewife 
every  Friday  of  the  week,  when  there  is  no  holiday,  for  the 
ballancing  of  their  accounts. 

Billsof  exchange  for  places  and  fairs  are  paid  in  bank.  A  feller 
cannot  refufe  payment  in  bank  for  his  merchandize,  when 
there  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary. — Bills  of  exchange, 
from  the  expiration  of  their  time  to  run,  have  fix  days  of  grace, 
or  Rispetto  di  Banco  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  make  proteft,  but  the  fixth  day,  after 
which  you  run  the  hazard,  if  not  done. 
From  the  moment  that  the  bank  is  (hut,  a  debtor  is  not 
obliged  to  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  in  cafh,  nor  in 
any  other  manner  ;  nor  can  a  proteft  be  made  'till  the  open- 
ing of  the  bank,  and  that  only  after  fix  days  of  grace,  accord- 
ing toctiftom,  excepting,  neverthelefs,  in  the  cafe  of  a  failure, 
and,  when  this  happens,  ffrict  meafures  may  be  taken,  pro- 
vided the  time  of  u'ance,  with  regard  to  bills,  is  expired. 
Bills  of  exchange  endorled  cannot  be  paid  in  bank  :  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable,  muft  fend  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  his  correfpondent  at  Venice,  to  receive  it  for  him;  other- 
wife  it  is  neceffary  that  the  bill  be  made  payable  to  fuch  cor- 
refpondent. 

Contrails  for  goods  and  merchandizes  are  made  for  current 
money,  and  not  in  bank,  except  thofe  for  oil  and  quickfilver, 
which  are  always  dealt  for  in  bank  money. 
As  the  accounts  of  the  public  bank  of  exchange  are  kept  in 
livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  when  transfers  are  therein  made,  it 
muft  be  done  by  reckoning  10  ducats  banco  per  livre  :  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  have  occafion  to  write  in  bank,  ducats  1246  :  8, 
it  is  not  fpecified  in  ducats  and  gros,  but  in  liv.  124.  :  12:8, 
which  make  the  faid  fum  of  ducats  banco.  To  give  an  idea 
with  what  facility  ard  convenience  parties  may  be  paid  in 
bank,  the  following  is  the  method  practifed. 

Afdrubal  is  indebted  to  fundries  for  fundry  particulars  : 
To  Berentio,  for  abillof  exchange  remitted  from 
London  upon  faid  Afdrubal,  of  the  fum  of  du- 
cats banco  -  - 
To  Cafimiro,  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  remitted  to ) 
Afdrubal  upon  Ainfterdam  i 
VOL.  II. 


Brought  over  .       -  -  6576 

ToDomitian,  for  the  value  remitted  to  faid  A fd.  4754 
ToEnulio,  for  bailance  of  an  account  current,?  ., 

fettled  with  Afdrubal  -  -  S  '509 


»3 

»7 


Total  ducats 


J2S3o  :  1 1 


To  difcharge  thefe  feveral  funis  in  bank,  when  Afdrubal  has 
the  fum  in  bank  rcquilite  fo  to  do,  he  appears  before  two  of 
the  book-keepers  of  the  bank  (who  write  uniformly,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  two  feparate  bank  books)  and  he  fays  or  dic- 
tates to  them  as  follows : 

By  Afd.  to  Barentio,  for  a  bill  from  London  1.  268  :  18  :  4 
to  Cafimiro,  lor  one  from  Amfterdam  384  :  14  :  9 
to  Domitian,  received  -  475  -9:5 

toEmilio,  for  bailance  -  158  :  18  :    5 


Livres  bank 


1288 


o  :  11 


In  this  manner  the  whole  is  regulated,  without  need  of  any 
receipt,  declaration,  or  acquittance,  between  the  parties.    It 
is  not  even  neceffary  for  the  creditors  to  be  prefent  when  thefe 
articles  are  wrote  off,  except  Emilin,  becaufe  when  he  fettles 
the  bailance  of  an  account,  the  creditor  muft  be  there,  and 
affirm,  by  a  fimple  Aye,  to  the  writer,  that  fuch  fum  makes 
the  bailance,   an  ■■■&.  of  this  kind  being  more  v  did  than  anr 
other  acquittance   that  can  be  required   by  the  payer.      And 
fuppofe  that  Afdrubal  has  not,  by  his  credit  in  bank,  a  fum 
fufficient  to  pay  what  he  owes,  or  that  he  has  none  at  all  j  in 
this  cafe  he  muft  carry  into  bank  fo  much  current  money  as 
the  faid  fum  amounts  to,   >  pon   the  footing  of  29  per  cent, 
agio  :  or,  by  the  means  of  a  broker,    he  muft  find  .fuch  who 
will  iend  him  that  fum  (after  having  agreed  for  the  faid  agdo, 
perhaps  at  |  difference)  and  transfer  the  fame  in  bank,  to  the 
credit  of  Afdrubal's  account :  fuppofe  that    Flammio  is   the 
perfon  who  receives  the  ta)ud  thereof,  he  goes  to  the  bank 
book-keepers,  and  orders  them  to  write  as  follows  : 
By  Flammio.  To  Afdrubal,  1.  1288  :  o  :  n.    In  this  man- 
ner the  difpofition  that  Afdrubal  has  made  in  bank,  is  juflly 
regulated  for  the  value  of  the  feveral  beforementioned  fums. 
By  thefe  examples,  the  great  conveniency  of  this  bank  may 
be  judged  of,  particularly  in  a  city  where  fuch  large  trans- 
actions in  bank  and  exchange  are  negociated. 
VIRGINIA.  We  having  fpoken  fo  largely  already  through- 
out this    work,  in   relation  to  the   high  importance  of  the 
colonies  to  this  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  urge  that 
matter  further  ;  nor  is  it  needful,  we  apprehend,  to  fay  more 
than  we  have  done,  withrefpectto  the  precarious  ftate  where- 
in our  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America  feem  to  be 
at  prefent,    from  the  unjuftifiable   conduct  of  the  French. 
What  we  have    faid  upon   thefe  points,  is  to  be   met  with 
under  the  articles  British  America,  Canada,  Colo- 
nies, Florida,  Louisiana,  Map,  North  Caroli* 
na,  pensylvania,  plantations,  sugar  colonies, 
Trade. 

And  as  this  is  the  laft  time  that  we  (hall  have  occafion  in  this 
work  to  fpeak  of  our  colonies  in  America,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  give  a  fummary  of  the  meafures  taken  by 
France  to  protect  and  extend  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  whereby  it  will 
appear,  in  a  narrow  compafs,  by  what  means  they  are  at  pre- 
fent enabled  to  figure  it  fo  powerfully  in  the  American  world. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Virginia,  before  the  laft  war. 

The  Measures  taken  by  France  to  promote  and  extend 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  their  Colonies  and 
Plantations  in  America. 

The  meafures  taken  by  the  French  to  people  their  colonies, 

are, 

I.  To  people  them  with  a  number  of  Whites  proportion- 
ate to  that  of  Blacks,  that  the  latter  may  not  be  an  over- 
match for  the  former,  and  raife  infurrections*. 

*  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  our  colony  of  Jamaica; 
See  an  EfTay  concerning  Slavery,  and  the  danger  Jamaica 
is  expofed  to  from  the  too  great  number  of  flaves,  &c. 

IT.  They  fend  over  French  workmen,  fo  articled  as  fervants, 
to  render  labour  cheap,  and  to  inftruct  the  negroes  in  fuch 
things  as  may  render  them  more  beneficial  to  the  French 
planters. 

III.  They  regularly  inftruct  the  people  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  as 
well  to  defend  their  colonies  at  the  leaft  expence  to  the  crown, 
as  to  train  them  to  hunting,  not  only  for  food,  but  to  enlarge 
the  peltry  trade  in  New  Francef.  See  our  article  French 
America. 

f  We  have  not  been  fo  careful  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  ma- 
terial particulars. 
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IV.  Thofewho  are  bred  up  in  the  hofpitals  in  France  (where 
there  is  a  prodigious  number)  are  fent  to  America  for  planters, 
and  every  iingle  man  of  thefe  is  obliged  to  marry  an  Indian 
woman.  And  to  enable  them  to  trade  among  themfelves, 
they  had  a  fupply  of  25,000,000,  in  bank  bills,  granted 
them,  by  an  arret  of  the  16th  of  July,  1719.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Canada. 

V.  The  French  king  gave  the  clergy  confiderable  grants  of 
lands  in  Canada,  and  fent  thither  a  great  number  of  mifiion- 
aries  and  Jefuits  to  Quebec,  who  are  difperfed  among  the  In- 
dians, fall  in  with  their  cuftoms,  and  thereby  have  greatly 
extended  their  trade  and  influence  among  them.  _ 

VI.  They  have  taken  effectual  meafures,  from  time  to  time, 
to  eftablifh  formidable  colonies  fromFlorida  and  the  Miflif- 
fippi,  to  Canada,  upon  the  back  of  ail  the  Britifh  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  have  erected  many  ftrong 
forts  in  the  mod  advantageous  fituations,  anddeftroyed  feve- 
ral  nations  of  our  Indian  allies,  and  drawn  others  off  from 
our  intereft,  and  added  them  to  their  own  ••> — See  our  ar- 
ticles British  America,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  Pensylvania,  Plantations, 
&c. 

*  Can  any  meafures  prove  more  effectual  to  reduce  the  Indians 
to  their  obedience? 

VII.  The  negro-trade,  for  the  benefit  of  their  ifland  colonies 
in  particular,  is  regulated  upon  wifer  principles  than  that  of 
any  other  nation. — Their  great  Eaft-India  company,  with 
all  its  privileges,  &c.  is  the  fupport  of  their  African  trade. 
See  the  articles  France,  and  French  African  Trade 
and  Company  ;  fee,  in  particular,  an  account  of  the  boun 
ties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  encouragements,  given  by 
the  French  to  their  African  Company,  &c.  See  alfo  the 
article  French  America,  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  their 
ifland  and  continent  colonies  in  America,  where  we  have 
treated  of  this  matter  very  fully,  extracted  from  the  regifters 
of  the  council  of  ftate.  See  further,  Le  Code  Noire,  ou 
Recueil  des  reglemens  rendus  iufq'ua  prefent  [1742]  con- 
cernant  le  governement,  1'adminiftration  de  la  juftice,  la 
police,  la  difcipline,  &  le  commerce  des  negres  dans  les 
colonies  Fran$oifes.  Et  les  confeils  &  compagnies  etablis 
a  ce  fujetf. 

+  By  thefe  means  they  have  peopled  their  ifland  colonies 
cheaply  v/ith  negro  flaves,  and  can  thereby  afford  the  pro- 
duce of  their  colonies  cheaper  than  we  can  that  of  ours. 

VIII.  For  the  further  regulations  of  the  commerce  of  France, 
fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  my  Re- 
marks thereon.  See  alfo  the  article  Turkey  Trade 
and  Company,  in  the  conclufion,  for  an  exemplification 
of  the  methods  of  proceeding  of  the  Deputies  of  Com- 
merce or  council  of  trade  ||,  in  order  that  nothing  effential 
may  be  omitted  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Council, 
for  the  government  of  their  refolutions  in  regard  to  points 
of  trade.  See  alfo  the  article  Consul,  with  our  Remarks 
thereon. 

II  This  council  it  is  which  overfees  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  procures  to  them  thofe  encouragements,  that 
liberty,  and  thofe  immunities  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
and  prefcrves  them.  It  directs  the  mutual  commerce  be- 
tween France  and  its  colonies,  to  their  bed  common  ad- 
vantage. Well  informed  of  the  ftrte  of  the  national  trade, 
by  a  ccmparifon  of  the  annual  imports  and  exports,  it  ob- 
ferves  the  branches  of  it  which  want  protection.  From  this 
knowlege  it  is  that  they  govern  opportunely  their  follicita- 
tioiis  to  foreign  powers  for  new  advantages  ;  that  they  de- 
fend thofe  which  they  poffels,  or  profit  of  thofe  which  pre- 
fent themfelves.  It  is  from  the  repreftntations  of  this  board 
that  thofe  treaties  of  commerce  are  projected  which  com- 
monly accompany  treaties  of  peace.  Jn  fhort,  this  council 
is  a  center  of  union  for  trade,  the  marine,  and  the  revenue, 
to  furnifh  one  another  with  reciprocal  and  neceffary  occa- 
fional  aflillance. 

IX.  After  eftablifhing  the  faid  council  of  commerce,  ordon- 
nances  were  iffued  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  governors, 
fur-intendants,  &c.  in  America,  and  a  fovereign  council  was 
appointed  in  each  colony,  confifting  of  12  counfellors,  and 
the  intendant  as  prefident. — This  council  is  the  fupreme  ju- 
dicature, in  all  caufes,  without  appeal,  in  the  colonies.  Here 
every  one  pleads  his  own  caufe,  viva  voce,  or  by  memorial, 
follicitors  and  barrifters  being  not  to  appear  there  :  thus  law- 
fuits  are  quickly  determined  §. — Befides  thefe,  there  is  in 
each  colony  a  lieutenant-general,  both  civil  and  military,  an 
attorney-general,  the  great  provoft,  and  a  chief  juftice  in 
eyre. — The  chief  officers  are  fuch  checks  on  each  other,  that 
few  abufes,  injurious  to  the  crown  or  fubject,  are  committed 
without  fpeedy  redrefs. — The  French  have  a  governor  gene- 
ral %  of  Louifiana,  or  Mifliflippi,    refiding  at    New  Orleans, 

§  Does  not  this  prevent  the  planters  and  traders  being  dif- 
trafted  with  law-fuits,  which  unfit  them  to  exert  theirirading 
indullry  ? 

I  Our  colonies  being  differently  conftituted  among  themfelve.% 
and  having  no  governor  general,  &C.  to  direct  their  affairs 
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upon  one  fleady  plan  of  conduct,  for  the  fafety  and  pre; 
fperity  of  all,  are  liable  to  great  difadvant;iges  and  dangers. 
—  We  have  many  difficulties  tO'encounter  in  relation  to  our 
charter-governments,  which  require  the  redrefs  of  parlia- 
ment. 

and  the    lieutenant-governor  at   Mobille.     See  the  article 

Louisiana. 

X.  The  revenues  arifingin  the  French  colonies  are  accounted 

for  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  all  officers  give  fecurity 

for  the  due  performance  of  their   duty  ;  whereby  there  is  a 

conftant  fund  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonies,  applied  as  advifed 

by  the  council  of  trade*. 

*  We  have  no  fuch  competent  fund  for  the  conftant  fupport  of 
our  colonies. 

Of  the  Due  Execution  of  theORDONNANCEs,  Edicts, 
and  Arrets,  in  relation  to  Trade,  iffued  in  France, 
concerning  their  Plantations. 

I.  The  council  of  commerce  is  the  channel  of  conveyance,  in 
regard  to  matters  of  trade,  to  the  royal  council. — The  for- 
mer examines  and  difcufles,  as  we  have  fhewn  before,  all 
propofitions  and  memorials,  and  the  fecretary  keeps  an  ex- 
act regifter  thereof :  thefe  are  laid  before  the  roy^l  council. — 
With  fuch  fteadinefs  and  independency  does  this  council  of 
commerce  act,  that  they  have  frequently  oppofed  and  over- 
ruled the  determinations  of  the  regal  council.  By  this  means 
the  council  of  trade  guards  againft  encroachments,  as  well  on 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  on  the  property  of  the  fubjects,  and 
the  ordonnances  or  arre;s  of  the  crown  fcarce  ever  fail  to  be 
duly  executed  :  for  the  council  of  ftate  isfo  conftituted,  that 
it  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  (as  a  late  judicious  writer  ob- 
ferves)  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  hands  of  the  king,  as  there 
is  no  act  done  but  what  may  be  redreffed,  by  applying  to  the 
king  in  this  council  of  ftate  :  if  the  officers  of  the  crown  are 
aggrieved  by  acts  of  power  in  their  fuperiors,  they  may,  and 
often  do,  meet  with  redrefs  on  that  head:  which  regulation 
hath  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  French 
nation,  whereby  all  channels  of  information  are  left  open  to 
the  view  of  the  ciown,  the  officers  of  the  lower  clafs  not  be- 
ing debarred  accefs  to  the  crown,  nor  liable  to  oppreffion  of 
their  fuperiors  without  redrefs.  Thus  care  is  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  fuhjects  in  America,  fo  as  not  to  leave  them  a 
prey  to  governors,  and  other  officers  in  the  plantations.  And 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  inforce  the  execution  of  the 
royal  edicts,  arrets,  and  ordonnances,  the  penalties  for  the  vi- 
olation thereof  are  vigilantly  inflicted.  See  our  articles  before 
referred  to  f. 

f  This  point  certainly  deferves  due  attention  in  this  kingdom. 

The  French  Management  of  the  Indians  in  North 
America. 

I.  We  have  feen  how  the  French  intermarry  with  the  In- 
dians, and  of  what  ufe  their  miffionaries  and  Jefuits  are  among 
thofe  people. 

II.  The  French  who  carry  on  the  fur-trade  in  Canada  do  it 
by  licence:  but  they  employ  great  numbers  of  Indian  traders, 
whom  they  call  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who  are  expert  in 
that  trade,  and  go  in  canoes,  and  trade  with  moft  ofthefa- 
vage  nations  ||  round  the  government  of  Canada.  The  cou- 
reurs de  bois  are,  at  prefent,  become  very  numerous,  being 
computed,  at  leaft,  at  1500  men,  who  are  often  employed 
as  a  kind  of  flying  corps,  and  joined  with  the  French  In- 
dians, either  to  attack  the  English,  or  fuch  Indians  as  are 
in  friendinip  with  them. 

||  Is  not  this  far  more  judicious  than  our  methods  of  traffic 
with  the  Indians? 

III.  The  French  for  m3ny  years  being  prevented,  by  the 
Five  Nations  in  our  intereft,  from  difcovering  the  great 
lakes,  carrying  on  trade,  and  forming  alliances  with  the  In- 
dians who  lived  to  the  fouthward  and  weftward  of  them,  they 
prevailed  with  our  Charles  II.  to  forward  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  thofe  nations. — This  gave  them  a  power  to 
extend  their  lines,  and  build  Forts  to  the  fouthward,  by 
which  means  the  Five  Nations  have  been  much  galled, 
ever  fince  the  building  of  Fort  Frontenac,  Niagara, 
and  others. 

IV.  The  French  have  cut  off  many  of  them,  by  treachery 
and  open  force,  when  the  Englifh  have  neglected  to  fupport 
them  ;  fo  that  thofe  warlike  people  are  fo  reduced,  as  to  be 
unable  to  withftand  the  French,  which  has  been  owing  to 
our  engaging  them  in  wars  with  the  French,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  burthen  of  the  war  on  them  §.    See  Louisiana. 

§  This  difregard  and  treachery  on  our  fide  towards  the  In- 
dians, will  hardly  be  thought  to  cement  their  friendfhip  to- 
wards us. 

V.  The  French  alfo  have  built  a  Fort  near  the  water-fall 
of  Saut  St  Marie,  and  erected  another  of  confiderable 
ftrength  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  lands  of  the  Five  Na- 
tion?, 
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ti.ons,  which  is  of  more  fervice  to  the  French,  and,  con- 
fequently  more  hurtful  to  the  Englifh,  than  any  of  the  forts 
the  French  have  built  from  Quebec  to  the  river  Ohio.  By 
this  fort  they  keep  the  Five  Nations  under  conftant  alarms, 
and  diftrefs  them  and  their  allies  in  their  huntings;  and  by 
Crown  Point,  Fort  Frontenac,  Niagara,  &c. 
they  keep  open  a  communication  with  the  weftern  Indians. 

VI.  They  likewife  prevent  the  Englifh  from  making  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  Five  Nations  againft  the  eaftern  Indian,  who 
live  in  the  province  (as  the  French  call  it)  of  Gasspessie, 
which  is  part  of  Nova  Scotia  :  by  this  means,  the  Indians 
to  the  eaftvvard  of  New  England  are  left  at  liberty  to 
make  continual  inroads  upon  the  Englifh  fettlements  of  No- 
va-Scotia :  though  this  might  be  prevented,  if  the  Five 
Nations  could,  with  fafety,  attack  the  eaftern  nations  in 
the  province  of  Gasspessie,  in  the  back  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia.  * 

*  Upon  what  plan,  on  our  fide,  the  ill  confequenccs  of  chefe 
meafures  may  be  greatly  prevented,  if  executed  in  time,  fee 
our  Remarks  on  the  article  Louisiana. 

VII.  Crown  Point  is  near  to  the  branches  of  Hudson's 
River,  which  runs  by  Albany  to  New  York  :  therefore, 
from  the  fituation  of  this  fort,  the  province  of  New  York 
maybe  brought  into  imminent  danger;  and,  indeed,  may 
endanger  the  fafety  of  the  whole  Britifh  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  if  the  French  take  us  at  an  unguarded  hour,  and 
make  themfelves  matters  of  New  York,  they  may  cut  off  the 
communication  between  our  Northern  and  Southern 
Colonies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  Indians,  they  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  Englifh  fettlements. 

VIII.  Though  the  Englifh  have  above  ten  times  the  number 
of  fettlers  which  the  French  have  in  their  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America,  yet  the  Englifh  frontiers  making  near 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  the  French  having  now  mod  of 
the  Indians  in  their  intereft,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guard  againft 
the  Indians  in  their  fudden  attacks;  for  before  the  Englifh 
can  collect  a  force  to  oppofe  them,  the  Indians  may  retire 
and  Ihelter  themfelves  behind  the  French  Forts;  and  in 
fuch  an  extenfive  foreft,  through  fwamps  and  thickets,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  purfue  them  with  any  profpect  of  advan 
tage,  or  to  fupply  an  army  with  neceffaries  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprize  f. 

■f-  Should  not  all  imaginable  ways  be  taken  to  fecure  the  In- 
dians ever  alter  in  our  interefts  ? 

JX.  The  defign  of  the  French,  in  taking  the  great  lakes, 
was  to  fecure  the  Indians  and  the  fur- trade-  to  themfelves. — 
The  building  of  Crown  Point  was  to  awe  the  Five  Na- 
tions, or  bring  them  into  the  meafures  of  France. — The 
treaties  with  the  Eastern  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  erect- 
ing the  province  of  Gasspessie  out  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  to  enlarge  their  territories  on  the  Sea-Coast,  and  ex- 
tend their  Fisheries. — Thefe  encroachments,  added  to 
thofe  made  at  the  Ohio,  mull  render  them  very  formidable. 

X.  If  the  French  furrender  to  us  the  Forts  which  they  have 
lately  taken  at  Ohio,  and  yet  continue  to  extend  their  South 
Line,  they  would  thereby  take  in  a  great  part  of  Virginia, 
and  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  leave  us 
wholly  expofed  to  the  excurfions  of  the  Indians  in  all  our 
frontier  fettlements;  therefore  the  English  ought  not  only 
to  demolifh  the  Forts  which  they  have  lately  built  on  the 
branches  0'  the  river  Ohio,  but  to  take  Crown  Point 
and  Niagara,  and  alfo  to  erect  Forts  inftantly,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  for  enlarging  our 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indians  §. 

§  How  our  Indian  trade  and  affairs  have  fuffered  by  the  hand- 
lers at  Albany,  fee  our  Remarks  on  the  article  Loui- 
siana. 

XI.  If  the  French  come  to  a  Division  with  the  Englifh  on 
the  continent  of  America,  their  intention  apparently  is  to 
include  our  Indian  Allies  within  their  limits,  and  to  turn 
our  own  weapons  againft  us. 

XII.  Many  of  the  Indians  to  the  weft  of  the  Apalachtan 
Mountains  have  acknowleged  themfelves  fubject  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  and,  were  we  to  determine 
their  territories  to  be  within  the  French  limits,  it  would 
be  throwing  them  into  the  arms  of  France,  deftructive  of 
all  our  frontier  fettlements,  and  put  an  intire  flop  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  which  hath  hitherto  been  carried  on  with 
them  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  French,  doubtlefs,  would 
erect  divers  Forts  within  their  territories,  and  compel  our 
prefent  Indian  Friends  to  make  war  on  us. 

XIII.  The  Ulibalys,  Chicanes,  and  Chattas,  who 
were  the  moft  confiderable  nations  upon  and  between  the  river 
Coza  and  the  Mississippi,  kindly  entertained  the  Englifh, 
who  refided  among  them  feveral  years,  and  carried  on  a  fafe 
and  peaceable  trade  with  them,  'till  about  the  year  1715, 
when,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  they  were  either 
Murthered,  or  obliged  to  make  room  for  thofe  New 
Invaders,  who  have  fince  unjuftly  poffeffed  and  fortified 
the  fame  ftations,  in  order  to  curb  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off 


the  communication  with  the  Englifh  traders ;  whereby  the 
French  have  ingrafted  a  profitable  trade  for  above  500  miles, 
of  which  the  British  Subjects  were  a  few  years  ago  the 
fojemafters.     See  our  article  Florida. 

XIV.  But  if  fuch  Limits  were  determined  between  the 
Enclish  and  the  French,  thofe  who  fettle  on  our  fron- 
tiers would  not  be  more  fecure  in  refpect  of  their  lives  or  pof- 
feffions,  as  it  has  always  been,  and  Jways  will  be,  the  po- 
licy of  France  to  ftir  up  their  friendly  Indians  to  annoy  our 
frontier  fettlements,  and  afterwards  difavow  every  act  done 
by  them. 

XV.  What  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
French  affairs  in  America,  and  has  given  them  fich  weight 
and  influence  with  the  Indians,  is  the  appropriation  and  due 
application  of  a  fund  for  thofe  purpofes. — How  thtle  evils 
may  be,  or  might  have  been,  we  moft  humbly  conceive, 
happily  prevented,  fee  our  article  Louisiana  [Remarks 
thereon]  and  fuch  other  articles  as  we  have  referred  to  oc- 
cafionally  on  our  American  Affairs. 

Of  the  French  Island-Colonies  in  America. 

I.  In  a  memorial  of  the  French  deputies  of  commerce,  laid 
before  the  royal  council  in  the  year  1701,  the  faid  deputies 
reprefented,  That  the  French  had  then  8.850  white  men, 
and  45,600  blacks  in  their  ifland- colonies  ;t ;  but,  by  a  cal- 
culation made  in  the  year  175 1,  the  French  had  then,  in 
the  faid  colonies,  upwards  of  51,500  white  men,  fit  to  bear 
arms,  independent  of  many  thoufands  of  failors  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  364,800  flaves  of  both  fexes ; 
and,  fince  the  increafe  of  their  colonies,  they  have  incroached 
upon  the  English,  in  fettling  of  St  Lucia,  Tobago, 
Dominique,  &c.  By  what  mear-s  thefe  things  have  come  to 
pafs,  fee  the  articles  beforementioned,  particularly  France, 
French  African  Trade  and  Company,  and  French 
America.     See  Leeward  Islands. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  That  the  deputies  of  commerce 
do  not  make  any  mention  of  theiflands  of  St  Vincent,  St 
Lucia,  or  Tobago.  See  our  article  British  America. 
The  colonies  fpecified  by  the  faid  deputies  are,  Cayenne, 
Grenade, Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante, 
St  Cruce,  Hisfaniola,  or  St  Domingo,  Petit 
Guave,  La  Dominique,  Les  Xanties,  St  Martin, 
and  St  Bartholemy  (a.) 

1 

(a)  Vide  Memoire  fur  lacompagnie  de  Guinea,  fur  le  commerce  des 
colonies  Francois  de  l'Amerique,  &  l'etat  prefent  des  ifles  que 
la  France  y  occupe,  les  moyens  de  s'y  conferver,  &  s'y  etendre, 
&  leurs  fentimens  fur  les  ports  &  commerces  exdufifs,  en  particu- 
lar fur  les  partys  du  tabac  &  du  fucre. 

II.  By  a  calculation  made  from  the  year  1737  to  1744,  it 
appeared,  That  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
fettlements  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  alfo  of  their 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  &c.  was  820,000  1. 
fterling  per  annum,  and  upwards — That  the  faid  freight,  in 
timeof  peace,  amounted  to  220,000  1.  fterling,  and  upwards, 
which,  inclufive  of  their  fifhery,  annually  employed  gooo 
feamen. 

III.  And  it  appears,  by  the  beforementioned  French  memo- 
rial of  the  deputies  of  commerce  in  1701,  that  the  French 
did  not  employ  above  100  fail  of  fhips  in  the  West-India 
Trade,  and  thefe  fhips  were  not  near  the  fize,  dimenfton?, 
or  burthen  of  their  fhips  at  prefent  employed  therein;  nei- 
ther were  their  commodities  of  equal  goodnefs  or  value  of 
thofe  which  they  now  produce  ;  but,  by  a  calculation  made 
of  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  Weft-India  colonies, 
from  the  year  173710  1744,  the  French  Iflands  have,  in 
fugar,  rum,  molafles,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  pepper,  gin- 
ger, coffee,  &c.  &c.  produced  to  the  vah.e  or  amount  of 
2,40O,0Ool.  fterling  per  ann.  and  upwards,  independent  of 
an  extenfive  and  profitable  trade  carried  on  from  St  Domingo 
with  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Moreover,  that  in  the 
French  West-India  Commerce,  120,000  tons  of  flap- 
ping, with  11,000  feamen,  are  annually  employed  ;  the 
freight  of  which  (as  computed)  amounted  to  480,000!.  fter- 
ling per  annum. — Thefe  are  the  effects  which  thofe  regula- 
tions, arrets,  edicts,  and  ordonnances  iffued  in  France,  with 
relation  to  their  colonies,  and  exhibited  throughout  our  work, 
have  produced, 

The  Steady  Measures  taken  by  the  French  to  Pro- 
tect and  Extend  their  American  Colonies. 

I.  It  has  always  been  the  conduct  of  France,  in  relation  to 
the  Spanifh  depredations  committed  in  their  American  trade, 
to  check  them,  by  impowering  their  governors  to  grant  private 
commiftions,  and  employ  fhips  of  force,  to  treat  their  guardes 
de  cofta  as  pirates;  and  they  avow  or  difavow  the  conduct  of 
their  governors  therein,  as  the  circumftances  of  their  affairs 
require. — When  the  Spaniards  havecomplained  of  the  French 
governors  making  reprizals,  or  treating  the  Spanifh  guardes 
coftes  as  pirates,  the  anfwer  of  the  French  hath  generally 
been,  That  it  was  the  duty  of  their  governors  to  protect  the 
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kind's  fubjecls,  but  if  they  found  their  conduct  blameable 
»  with  refpect  to  the  fubjedts  of  Spain,  they  would  grant  them 
fatisfaction  therein.  However,  it  has  always  fo  happened, 
that  the  French  have  found  fufficient  caufe  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  Spanifh  governors,  and  the  guardes  de  coftes  cora- 
miffioned  by  them  f. 

f  M'ght  not  the  like  meafures  hive  preferved  our  logwood- 
trade  to  us,  irorn  which,  it  feems,  we  are  now  abtolutely 
exc  uded  by  the  Sj  aniards,  notwithflanding  our  undoubted 
right  to  the  fa.ne?     Sec  our  article  Logwood. 

II.  In  the  fettlement  of  St  Domingo,  the  French  did  not  ap- 
!      pear  openly  to  lupport  the  buccaneers  who  firft  fettled  there, 

but  only  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  'till  they 
ftrengthened  themfelves  and  got  poffeffion  of  a  great  part  of 
St  Domingo. 

III.  The  French  have,  for  fome  years  fince,  carried  on  a 
very  lucrative,  though  illicit  trade,  from  the  Miffiffippi  to 
Mexico,  and  we  have  not  heaid  of  any  complaints  on  that 
head  from  the  Spaniards,  or  their  guardes  de  coftes,  commit- 
ting any  depredatu  ns  on  them  on  that  account.  They  have 
alfo  carried  on  an  exttnhve  fmuggling  trade  from  St  Domin- 
go to  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which  has  fumehow  been  winked 
at  by  the  Spaniards  :  and  yet  fome  aie  willing  to  flatter  them- 
felves, that  there  is  not  fo  gind  an  underftanding  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  as  between  the  latter  and  the 
Englifh*. 

*  Is  it  any  indication  of  friendfhip  on    the  part  of  the  Spa 
niards,  towards  the  Eiighfh,  when  they  have  thus  long  iur 
fered  the  French  toe;  rry  on  an  illicit  trade,  and  have  lately 
extirpated  the  Englifh  log  \ood  cutters  from  their  rightful 
pofltifions,   while  ;hey  pretended  to  Le  negotiating  $  treaty 
with  us,  to  fettle  that  matter  amicably  ?   Does  t.ot  the  Spa 
ard's  prefen:  atempt  too  upon  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ise- 
quebe  and  Gersicb,  ihew  as  hi^h  regird  for  that  republic, 
ao  their  honour. oie  treatment  of  us  does  to  Great- Britain  ? 
Will  the  Dutch  be  blind,   as  long  as  the  Enghlh  have  been, 
to  their  true  interelh,  and  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  lulled  in- 
to a  lethargy  ?  Sure  the  Proteftant   maritime  powers  will 
at  length  be  roufed,  and  never  fufFer  Popilh  peifidy  to  be 
.  triumthant. 

That  the  French  have,  by  the  groiTeft  falfhoods  and  perfidy, 
endeavoured  to  make  fhamelul  and  unjuftifiable  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
has  been  fhewn  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  as  may  be  ken 
by  the  various  articles  befc  re  referred  to. — We  fhall,  at  pre- 
fent,  only  add  a  word  more  upon  this  occafion. 
Nova  Scotia  being  the  only  province  in  America,  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  England,  that  can  be  made  a  fuf- 
ficient  barrier  to  cover  any  of  our  plantations  from  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  French,  and  check  their  motions  on  that  fide 
of  the  continent,  by  fea  and  land  :  the  French  have  practifed  eve- 
ry art  of  deceit  and  treachery  to  encroach  upon  this  colony. 
In  my  Remarks  upon  the  article  Map,  I  have  taken  oc- 
cafion to  fliew,  that  there  is  an  office  in  the  French  marine 
for  depofiting  charts  and  plans,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  navigation  ;  nor  is  this  nation  lefs  follicitous  in 
regard  to  geography  than  hydrography  ;  for  it  too  frequently 
appears,  that  their  geographers  are  directed  to  adapt  their 
map-  to  the  views,  fchemes,  and  pretenfions  of  their  ftatefmen, 
however  unjuilihable  they  may  be:  nay,  we  have  all  imagin- 
able rcafon  to  believe,  that  thofe  Machia*  ellians  have  fet  even 
their  hiftorians  to  work,  to  affert  and  maintain  thofe  things 
for  truth,  with  refpect  to  their  Possessions,  that  from  them 
their  map-makers  may  the  more  plauhbly  defcribe  upon  pa- 
per, thofe  fhameful  encroachments  upon  the  dominions  of 
other  ftates,  to  the  end  that  their  ftatefmen  may  the  more 
plauhbly  fupport  them  by  artful  negotiation?. — This  we  have 
fhewn  to  be  the  cafe,  in  variety  of  mftances  throughout  this 
work,  which  we  have  often  referred  to  ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
charge  againft.  the  French  has  been  lately  unanfwerably  cor- 
roborated, with  great  judgrrunt  and  accuracy,  in  a  treatife 
intitled,  The  Conduct  of  the  French  with  refpect  to  the 
British  Dominions  in  America,  particularly  Nova 
Scotia. — In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament. — Printed 
for  T.  Jefferys. 

An  Extract  from  Dr  Mayhew's  remarkable  Poli- 
tical Sermon,  preached  la'ely  before  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
sets  Bay  in  New  England,  on  the  intereftingcircum- 
ftances  of  North  America  before  the  laft  war. 

«  What  horrid  fcene  is  this,  which  reftlefs,  roving  France, 
or  fometbing  of  an  higher  nature,  prcfents  to  me,  and  fo 
chills  my  blood  !  Do  I  behold  thefe  territories  of  freedom 
become  the  prey  of  arbitrary  power !  Do  I  fee  the  motly  ar- 
mies of  French  and  painted  lavages  taking  our  fortrefles,  and 
erecting  their  own,  even  in  our  capital  towns  and  cities  !  Do 
I  behold  them  fpreading  defolation  through  the  land  !  Do  I 
fee  the  flaves  of  Lewis,  with  their  Indian  allies,  difpoffeffing 
the  free-born  fubjecls  of  king  George,  of  the  inheritance  re- 
.  ceived  from  their  forefathers,  and  purchafed  by  thtm  at,  the 


expence  of  their  eafe,  their  treafure,  their  blcod  !    To  aggra- 
vate the  indignity  beyond  human  toleration,  do  I  fee  this 
goodly  patrimony  ravifhed  from  them,  by  thofe  who  never 
knew  what  property  w;>s,  except  by  feizing  that  of  others  for 
an  infatiable  lord !  Do  1  fee  Chriftianity  banifhed  for  Popery ! 
the  Bible  for  the  mafs-book  !  the  oracles  of  truth  for  fabulous 
legends !   Do  I  fee  the  facred  edifices  erected  here  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  true  God  and  his  Son,  on  the  ruins  of  pagan  fu- 
perilition  and  idolatry,  erected  here,  where  Satan's  feat  was! 
Do  I    fee  thefe  facred  edifices  laid  in  ruins  themfelves,  and 
others  riling  in  their  places,  confecrated  to  the  faints  and  an- 
gels !  Inftead  of  a  train  of  Chrift's  faithful,  laborious  mini- 
Uers,  do  I  behold  an  herd  of  lazy  monks  and  Jefuits,  and  ex- 
orcifts,  and  inciuifitors,  cowled  and  uncowled  impoftors !  Da 
I  fee  a  Proteftant  theie  Healing  a  look  at  his  Bible,  and,  bein« 
taken  in  the  fact,  punilhed  like  a  felon!  What  indignity  is 
yonder  offered  to  the  matrons!  and  here  to  the  virgins!  Is  it 
now  a  crime  to  reverence  the  hoary  head  !  and  is  he  alone 
happy  that  takcth  the   little  ones,  and  dafheth  them  againft 
the  itones  !    Do  I  fee  all  liberty,  property,  religion,   happi- 
nefs,  changed,  or  rather  tranfubftantiated  into  flavery,  po- 
verty, fuperftition,  wietchednefs !  And,  in  fine,  do  I  hear 
the  mif'erable  fufferers  (thofe  ofthem  that  furvive)  bitterly  ac- 
cufing  the  negligence  of  the  public  guardians  !  and  charging 
all  their  calamities  lefs  upon  the  enemies,  than  upon  the  fa- 
thers of  their  country  !    O  dilhoneft,  prophane,  execrable 
fight!  O  piercing  found!  that  entereth  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord   of  Sabbath  !  Where,  in  what  region,  in  what  world 
am  I?  Is  this  imagination  (its  own  bufy  tormentor),  or  is  it 
fomething  more  divine?    I  will  not,    I  cannot,   believe 'tis 
prophetic  vifion,  or  that  God  has  fo  far  abandoned  us. 
And  how   different  a  fcene  is  now  opening,  upon  me,  with 
clearer  indications  of  truth  and  reality  !  There  infolence  and 
injuft ice  punilhed  !  Here,  *  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth  I* 
Liberty    victorious!  Sla.ery   bit-ng    her  own  chain !   Pride 
brought  down  !  Vir'ue   xalted  !  Chriftianity  triumphing  over 
impofture!  and  another   Great- Britain  arifing  in  America! 
But  I  muft  not  declare  the  whole — The  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth!  Juft  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  O  thou  king  of 
faints !  And  them  that  in  pride  thou  art  able  to  ahafe,  '  What 
*  has  pride  profited,  or  what  good  has  vaunting  brought  you,' 
ye  reftlefs  difturbers  of  our  peace  ?  What  good  your  maffes  ? 
your  relics  ?  your  croffings  ?  your  Ave  Marias  ?  and  to  which 
of  your  faints  will  you  now  turn  ? 

But  we  are  not,  my  honoured  fathers,  to  prefume  on  God's 
protection,  much  lefs  on  his  giving  us  any  fignal  advantages 
over  them  that  are  ever  either  planning  or  executing  mifchief 
againft  us,  without  ufing  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  that 
protection,  and  thefe  advantages  :  as  the  apoftle  faid  to  the 
mariners,  after  alluring  them  of  deliverance  from  the  impend- 
ing danger,  '  Except  thefe  abide  in  the  fhip,  ye  cannot  be 
faved  j'  fo  it  may  be  faid  to  our  Britifh  colonies,  Ye  can- 
not be  faved  from  the  ftorm  ye  are  now  threatened  with, 
yea,  which  is  already  begun,  except  ye  are  at  union  amongft, 
yourfelves,  and  exert  your  ftrength  together,  for  your  com- 
mon intereft.  Upon  this  condition  you  are  fafe,  even  with- 
out a  miracle  :  otherwife,  nothing  fhort  of  one  can  fave  you. 
And  can  you,  without  the  utmoft  indignation,  think  of  be- 
coming a  prey  to  thofe  who  are  fo  much  inferior  to  you  in 
all  reflects,  merely  for  want  of  unanimity,  public  fpirit,  the 
manly  refolution  of  your  forefathers,  and  a  little  expence?' 
For  a  difplay  of  the  matchlefs  perfidy  of  France,  fee  our 
articles  America,  British  America,  Canada,  Flo- 
rida, France,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Plantations,  Indians  in  North-America, 

Remarks  on  this  article  Virginia,  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  treaty  of  1763. 

Under  our  article  America,  we  have  given  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  at  large.  By  the  prefent 
as  well  as  the  various  articles  we  have  above  refered  to  from 
this,  and  alfo  from  divers  others  referred  to  from  them,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fulnefsoftime  was  come,  before  thelaft  war,  that 
Great-  Britain  muft  eitherextirpate  the  French  out  of  North- 
Am  erica,  or  that  the  French  would  extirpate  the  fubjects 
of  Britain  from  thence.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  we  feem 
now  to  have  fecured,  from  the  power  or  the  French,  the  whole 
range  of  our  Britifh  colonies  from  north  to  fouth  of  this 
extenfive  continent,  by  the  ceffion  of  Canada  and  all  its 
Dependencies,  and  more  particularly  the  ceffion  of  Cape 
Br  eton,  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain.  See  Can  ad  a,  Mis- 
sissippi, Newfoundland, — By  the  faid  treaty  we  have 
alfo  obtained  the  ceffion,  from  Spain,  of  Eaft  and  Weft 
Florida  ;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  our  North  American  colonies 
are  fecured  to  this  kingdom  by  divers  maritime  barriers ;  we 
mean,  on  the  moft  northerly  parts,  by  the  Gulph  andRiVER. 
St  Lawrence,  and  by  Cape  Breton  ;  by  the  extended 
ocean,  on  the  eaft,  from  Cape  Breton  to  Florida; 
by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth,  by  our  poffeffions 
therein,  as  the  Bay  of  Apalache,  Pensacola,  and 
Mobil  le  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Britifh  right  of  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  the  River  Mississippi  :"fothat  now  we  fhall 
be  able  to  exert   the  full  force  cf  our  maritime   ftrength  to 
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maintain  and  preferve  to  the  Britifh  crown  thofe  eftima 
ble  colonies.  The  fmall  pofleflion  of  New  Orleans, 
which  the  French  enjoy  on  the  eaft  of  the  Mississippi, 
does  not  feem  to  put  it  in  their  power,  any  more  than  their 
other  polTeffions  on  the  weft  of  the  river,  to  endanger  thofe 
colonics  from  that  power;  efpecially  if  we  attach  the  Indi- 
ans on  the  eaft  thereof  to  our  intereft  ;  which  now  it  appears 
that  we  can  hardly  fail  of  doing  effectually,  and  foon.  For 
by  a  letter  from  Oswego,  dated  Auguft  the  7th,  1764,  to 
colonel  Burton,  at  Montreal,  we  have  an  account, 
that  "  Matters  are  entirely  fettled  with  all  the  Indian  na- 
tions who  attended  the  meeting  at  Niagara  ;  the  greateft 
ever  known,  being  about  2000  Indians.  Some  reports 
fpreading  prevented  the  Chenussios  coming  for  a  long 
time  :  at  length  they  came  and  delivered  up  the  prifoners, 
&c.  &c.  and  gave  to  his  Majefty  and  his  fucceffors,  forever, 
the  land  on  both  fides  the  (heights  to  Lake  Erie  (or 
Carrying  Place)  four  miles  on  each  fide,  and  liberty 
of  a  port  on  the  north  fide  of  Lake  Erie,  &c.  So  that  his  Ma* 
jefty  will  be  pofleffed  of  all  territory  from  Lake  to  Lake  ;  a 
ceffion  of  near  300,000  acres.  They  have  alfo  given  two 
Seneca  hoftages,  for  the  Shawneese  and  Delaware 
king,  whom  the  Chenussios  engage  to  deliver  up  at  this 
part,  with  all  prifoners  amongft  them.  There  were  22 
different  nations  at  the  congrefs,  eleven  of  which  were  wef- 
tern  Indians  ;  all  behaved  well,  and  were  difcharged  in  the 
beft  humour.  The  Michillem akinac  Indians  have 
engaged  to  protect  the  garrifon  which  may  be  fent  there. 
The  Cognawagoe  warriors  are  gone  with  the  army,  and 
behave  well.  Peace  is  fettled  by  a  folemn  treaty,  in  writing, 
with  the  Huron's  of  Detroit  :  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
?  alliance  with  the  Chenussios  is  alfo  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  writing  ;  fo  that  every  thing  is  done  that  could  be  wifhed 
for,  or  expected."    And 

Before  this  goes  to  the  prefs,  we  have  the  following  accounts 
from  Philadelphia,  dated  September  6,   1764. 

**  Ten  deputies  from  the  Delawares,  Shawanefe,  Hurons  of 
Sandufky,  and  other  Indians  of  the  countries  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio,  met  Col.  Bradftreet  at  Prefque  Ifle,  on 
his  way  to  their  country,  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
and  in  the  in  oft  fubmiffive  manner  begged  for  peace,  which 
he  granted  them  on  terms  to  the  purport  following  : 
««  1.  That  all  the  prifoners  in  their  hands  fhould  be  delivered 
to  him  at  Sandufky  in  twenty-five  days. 
*'  2.  That  they  fhould  renounce  all  claim  to  the  pofts  and 
forts  we  now  have  in  their  country  ;  and  that  we  fliall  be  at 
liberty  to  erect  as  many  more  as  we  think  neceffary  to  fecure 
our  trade  ;  and  that  they  fhall  cede  to  us  for  ever,  as  much 
land  round  each  fort  as  a  cannon-fhot  can  fly  over,  on  which 
our  people  may  raife  provifions. 

««  3.  That  if  any  Indian  hereafter  kill  any  Englifhman,  he 
fhall  be  delivered  up  by  his  nation,  and  tried  by  the  Englifh 
laws,  only  to  have  half  the  jury  Indians.  And  if  any  one 
of  the  nations  renew  the  war,  the  reft  fhall  join  us  to  bring 
them  to  reafon. 

"  4,  That  fix  of  the  deputies  fhould  remain  with  him  as 
hoftages,  and  the  other  four  with  an  Englifh  officer ;  and  one 
of  our  Indians  fhould  proceed  immediately  to  acquaint  thofe 
nations  with  thefe  terms  of  peace,  and  forward  the  collecting 
of  the  prifoners,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appointed. 
*'  It  is  faid  that  the  colonel  has  told  them,  that  if  this  peace 
is  not  confirmed  by  their  chiefs,  no  other  will  be  granted 
them;  and  that,  if  they  continue  the  war,  they  fhall  find 
their  country  filled  with  warriors  immediately,  who  will  cut 
them  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*'  It  feems  the  motion  of  the  two  armies  at  once  towards 
their  country,  viz,,  that  under  Colonel  Bradftreet,  from  Ni- 
agara, and  that  from  this  province,  under  colonel  Bouquet, 
has  greatly  intimidated  thofe  people,  who  at  firft  haughtily 
flood  out,  and  refufed  to  meet  Sir  William  Johnfon  at  the 
congrefs  of  Niagara.  See  the  article  Indian  Nations. 
UNITED  PROVINCES  of  theSTATES  GENE- 
RAL Under  the  articles  Flanders,  Holland,  Ne- 
therlands, Dutch  America,  Dutch  West-In- 
dia Company,  Dutch  Company  of  the  North, 
Dutch  Levant  Company,  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  we  have  confidered  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  this  republic ;  to  which  we  have  fubjoined  fuch  Remarks 
as  we  have  judged  requifite  to  fupport  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  States- General  of  the  United  Provinces,  whofe  intereft 
we  look  upon  to  be  infeparable  from  that  of  Great-Britain. 
We  have  more  particularly  ihewn  the  illconfequences  which 
foon  attend  this  republic,  for  want  of  the  barrier  being  duly 
fettled  for  her  prefervation,  as  well  as  our  own. 
From  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  all  our  wars  in  Flanders, 
we  have  fought  for  the  Dutch  as  for  ourfelves,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  repeated  fenfe  of  the  parliament,  That  a  ftrong  bar- 
rier for  the  Dutch  in  Flanders,  againft  France,  is  neceffary 
for  the  fafety  of  England,  as  well  as  Holland.  This  we  have 
endeavoured  to  d-monftrate  from  reafon  and  authority,  un- 
der the  articles  above  referred  to.  [See  Flanders  and  Ne- 
therlands.] 
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If  we  make  a  calculation  of  the  forces  of  France  in  time  Of 
war,  we  fhall  find  that  they  have  not  amounted  to  lefs  (hart 
100,000  horfe,  and  300,000  foot ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
potentate  in  hurope,  if  in  tie  whole  world,  able  to  biing 
fuch  an  army,  and  fo  well  appointed,  into  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  very  well  what  an  averfion  both 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Great-Britain  have  to  a  ftand- 
ing  army,  as  a  thing  deftructive  of  their  liberty  and  freedom  ; 
nor  need  we  be  told  how  unable  an  undifciplined  rabble  is  to 
withftandabody  of  regular  troops :  fo  that  our  fecurity  chiefly 
lies  in  being  mafters  at  fea.  This  is  what  we,  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  Provinces,  may  ftill  be,  if  the  Dutch  will 
increale  their  marine,  and  exert  their  naval  power,  as  they 
have  heretofore  glorioufly  done.  But  fhould  the  French  king 
be  once  pofleffed  of  Flanders,  he  may  eafily  furprize  and 
conquer  Holland  :  nor  is  it  poflible  for  that  fmall  republic  to 
withftand  him.  Being  once  poffeffed  of  the  Dutch  towns 
and  hurbours,  he  is,  by  confequence,  not  only  mafter  of  all 
the  fhips  and  naval  ftores  that  are  laid  up  in  them,  but  may 
augment  them  to  as  great  degree  as  the  Dutch  have  formerly 
done.  And  having  once  united  the  ports  and  fleets  of  Holland 
with  his  own,  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  us  to  pretend  any  longer  to 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  :  for  if  this  fhould  ever  come  to  pafs 
(which  God  forbid  !)  and  the  fleets  of  Spain  fhculd  join  thofe 
of  France,  as  is  too  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  we  muft  fubmit  to 
the  yoke  of  France  :  for  they  may  then  pour  in  above  100,000 
veteran  troops  upon  us,  from  all  quarters  ;  nor  will  it  bepof- 
fible  for  us,  without  a  miracle,  to  withftand  them.  So  that 
in  truth  we  are  as  much  concerned  to  hinder  the  French  from 
over-running  the  United  Provinces,  as  he  that  dwells  at  one" 
end  of  a  ftreet  is  to  quench  thofe  flames  that  are  raging  at  the 
other :  for,  as  Sir  W.  Temple  very  well  obferves,  '  If  France 
'  were  once  mafter  of  Flanders,  the  body  of  that  empire  would 
'  be  fo  great  and  fo  entire,  fo  abounding  in  people  and  riches^ 
'  that,  whenever  they  found  or  made  an  occafion  of  invad- 

*  ing  the  United  Provinces,  they  have  no  hopes  of  preferving 

*  themfelvts  by  any  oppofition  or  diverfion  f.'. — And  if  they 
be  ruined  one  year,  we  are  undone  the  next. 

f  Temple's  Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces* 

The  neceffity  of  a  Barrier,  or  a  chain  of  ftrong  towns  iri 
the  Low  Countries,  to  hinder  the  French  from  furprizing 
Holland,  has  been  the  fenfe  of  our  parliament  from  the 
time  of  king  Charles  II.  and  is  at  prefent  the  fenfe  of  the 
wifeft  men  in  the  nation,  and  of  the  trueft  friends  to  ouf 
confiitution.  In  the  year  1713,  the  parliament,  in  their 
humble  representation  prefented  to  her  Majefty,  and  printed 
by  the  Speaker's  order,  they  affirm,  in  direct  terms,  *  That 

*  the  Succession  and  Barrier  are  two  points  of  the 
'  Greatest  Importance  to  both  nations/  i.  e.  to 
Britain  as  well  as  Holland. 

The  prefent  ififecurity  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  Want  of  a 
good  barrier  being  fettled,  we  may  reafonably  enough  pre- 
sume, has  been  none  of  the  leaft  incentives  with  France  to 
act  fo  barefacedly  as  they  do  at  prefent  againft  Great-Britain, 
imagining  that  it  will  not  be  in  her  power,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  to  right  herfelf,  efpecially  if  they  fhould  bring 
Spain  into  their  meafures  (of  which  I  make  no  doubt  but 
they  were  certain  before  they  ftruck  any  ftroke  in  America) ; 
and,  however  omnipotent  fome  people  are  fanguine  enough 
to  think  this  kingdom  alone,  yet  we  have  had  the  experience 
of  three  long  wars  to  convince  us,  that  the  ftrongeft  confe- 
deiacies  which  can  be  formed,  are  fcarce  a  match  for  France  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  that  are  for  trufting  to  the  Single 
Strength  of  England,  in  oppofition  to  a  force  fo  much 
fuperior,  muft  certainly  very  much  miftake  the  true  intereft 
of  their  country.  Our  conftitution  will  not  confift  with  a 
ftanding  army  :  the  French  king,  on  the  contrary,  can  ne- 
ver be  without  one  :  therefore  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  fecure  the 
affifrance  of  fuch  as  have  always  a  ftanding  force,  ready  to 
oppofe  to  his ;  and  by  their  fleets  at  fea,  as  well  as  their  ar- 
mies on  the  continent,  may,  in  conjunction  with  us,  either 
deter  him  from  invading  England,  or,  if  he  does,  foon  find  him 
fo  much  work  at  home,  as  may  oblige  him  rather  to  think 
of  defending  his  own  dominions  than  invading  his  Neigh- 
bours. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  alliance  fo  ufeful  to  us  as  that 
of  the  States-General,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion:  whether  we  confider  their  fituation,  their  ftrengtb* 
(which  I  am  grieved  to  think  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  in 
queen  Anne's  war)  their  religion,  or  indeed,  their  intereft ; 
for  the  fafety  of  each  country  depends  upon  that  of  the  other" 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  fhould  Holland  fall  under  the  do- 
minion of  France,  Britain  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  any 
communication  with  the  continent  (which,  joined  to  the  great 
acceffion  of  naval  ftrength  which  France  would  acquire  by 
this  conqueft,  muft  bring  immediate  ruin  upon  Britain)  ;  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  Holiand  muft  inevitably  lofe  both  its  re- 
ligion and  liberties,  the  moment  that  France,  or  any  Popifh 
prince  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  France,  gets  pof- 
feffion  cf  Britain.  From  whence  it  necefkrily  follows,  that 
the  mutual  defence  and  prefervation  of  each  other  ought  to 
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be  one  of  the  chief  maxims  of  government  to  both  Na- 
tions. 

This  is  (o  plain,  that  the   only  handle  which  the  emiflaries 
of  France  have  made  ufe  of  to  divide  Us  and  the  Dutch, 
has  been  the  point  of  Txade,  in  which  they  have  always 
endeavoured  to  reprefent  them  as  dangerous  rivals.  Although 
we  have  occafionally  fpoken  to  this  point,  under  the  articles 
of  Fisheries  in  particular,  yet  it  may  be  ufeful,   at  this 
juncture  of  affairs,  to  urge  this  matter  farther. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  each  nation  doth 
depend  entirely  upon  Trade,  and  that  therefore  neither  we 
nor  they  can  be  too  careful  and  tender  in  that  matter ;   but 
the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  if  the  pains  and  ex- 
pence  that  have  been  employed   in  the  quarrels  we  have  had 
with  one  another,  upon  the  pretence  of  trade,  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  keeping  a  watchful  hand  over  our  enemies,  and 
preventing  the  encroachments  they  have  made  upon  us  both 
in  this  valuable  article,  and  alfo  the  ftrides  they  have  made, 
and  are  daily  making,  to  univerfal  dominion  [fee  our  article 
France],  it  is  evident  the  commerce  of  both  nations  would 
have  been  much  more  extenfive  and  flourifhing  than  it  is  at 
this  time  ;  nor  fhould  we  now  have  reafon  to  dread  the    ill 
confequences  that  may  attend  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a  frefh  war  in  Flanders. 
We  are  far  from  allowing,  that  the  trade  of  the  two  ftates 
engages  them  in  fuch  a  ri valfhip  and  competition  with  one 
another  as  has  been  generally  pretended  by  thofe  who  are  ene- 
mies to  both  :  for  all  that  have  any  infight  into  the  affairs  of 
Holland    muft    acknowlege,    that  their  trade    is  chiefly 
founded  upon  their  carrying  goods  cheaper  than  any  nation 
of  the  world  :  the  hard  and  penurious  way  of  living  they  are 
inured  to,  enables  them  to  perform  the  longeft  voyages  with 
much  lefs  confumption  and  expence  than  other  nations:  by' 
this  means  they  are   become  the  common  carriers  of  the 
product  of  other  countries,  having  none  of  their   own,  ex- 
cept what  arifes  from  their  fettlements  in  the  Indies.    Our 
trade,  on  the  contrary,  confifts  almoft  intirely  in  vending 
and  difperfing  the  product   and   manufactures  of  our   own 
country  and  the  plantations,  while  our  freight  is  dearer  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.     See  the  article  Freight,  Re 
marks  thereon. 

The  main  branch,  therefore,  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  no 
way  affects  or  interferes  with  ours  ;  neither,  if  they  were 
to  lay  it  down  to-morrow,  would  any  fhare  of  it  devolve  to 
Great-Britain,  but  to  the  French,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Hamburg  hers,  and  the  other  Hanfe-Towns 
[fee  the  article  Fisheries  particularly]  who  all  both  can, 
and  actually  do,  fail  much  cheaper  than  we.  And  were  the 
Dutch  at  this  time  to  lofe  the  plantations  in  the  Indies, 
would  not  thefe  fall  into  the  hands  of  France  ?  France, 
therefore,  is  our  moft  formidable  rival,  and  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  jealoufy  to  both  nations,  who,  by  fomenting  animo- 
fities  and  quarrels  between  us,  has  had  the  addrefs  to  weaken 
us  at  our  own  expence,  and  to  make  herfelf  powerful  under 
favour  of  our  folly  and  connivance.  The  divifions  between 
England  and  Holland  firft  gave  France  the  courage  and  op- 
portunity to  increafe  her  naval  ftrength,  to  extend  her  domi- 
nions in  both  the  Indies,  to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  the  trade 
of  Hudson's-Bay,  and  of  great  part  of  Newfound- 
land ;  to  lay  fuch  high  duties  on  our  refpective  commodi- 
ties as  amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  thereby  to  encourage, 
and  even  force  her  own  fubjects  to  eftablifh  our  manufactures 
in  France,  and  by  that  means  to  run  away  with  a  great  part 
of  ours,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  trade  to  Spain,  the  Le- 
vant, and  other  countries.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  fruits 
of  our  former  quarrels  with  the  Dutch,  which,  one  would 
hope,  might  have  that  effect,  as  to  make  us  wifer  for  the 
future,  by  teaching  us  that  the  only  way  to  retrieve  our  paft 
follies,  is  by  uniting,  in  order  to  recover  thofe  valuable 
branches  of  our  refpective  trades  which  France  has  taken 
from  us;  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power  in  Europe,  which 
now  feems  in  great  danger,  that  peace  and  trade  may  flou- 
rifh  ;  to  provide  jointly  and  zealoufly  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  feas,  and  fafety  of  our  commerce;  and  to  deftroy 
that  growing  naval  force  that  otherwife  may  foon  prove 
our  deftruction. 

That  fuch  an  happy  and  indiflbluble  union  may  inftantly  take 
place,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  judged  unfeafonable  to  endeavour 
to  remove  thofe  prejudices  againlt  the  Dutch,  which  too  ma- 
ny, by  the  wiles  and  artifices  of  the  partizans  of  France, 
have  caufelefsly  imbibed. 

A  popular  objection  againft  the  Dutch,  in  relation  to  thofe 
wars  wherein  we  have  been  allies  and  confederates,  is  this, 
viz.  That  though  we  have  come  generoufly  into  the  wars,  to 
help  them  in  their  diftrefs,  yet  they  have  thrown  all  the  bur- 
then upon  our  moulders,  which  they  themfelves  would  fcarce 
touch  with  one  of  their  fingers  ;  that  they  have  rooked  us  ot 
our  money,  but  done  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the  com- 
mon caufe.  This  is  that  prejudice  which  has  made  the  deepen1 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Profit  and 
lofs  are  things  by  which  they  are  moft  fenfibly  affected  :  do 
but  confidently  affirm,  that  they  have  been  cheated  of  their 
money,  by  fuch  or  fuch  great  men,  their  rage  is  prefently 
kindled,  without  waiting  for  a  proof,  or  expecting  evidence. 


Thus,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  the  impatience  of  the 
people  under  taxes,  together  with  a  groundless  clamour 
againft  the  prince,  as  if  he  had  tranfported  the  treafures  of  the 
nation  into  Holland,  conftrained  him,  contrary  to  his  own 
fenfe  of  things,  to  precipitate  a  peace  with  Fiance  ;  whereas 
the  carrying  on  the  war  till  the  king  of  Spain's  death,  and 
expending  eight  or  ten  millions  then,  would  have  laved  the 
nation  Fifty  Millions  fince. —  This  was  the  cafe,  alfo, 
at  the  conclufion  of  queen  Anne's  war,  as  well  as  of  the  laft 
great  war. 

But  I  would  afk,  Was  not  England  as  much  concerned  to 
enter  into  thefe  wars  as  the  Dutch?  Are  we  not  highly  in- 
debted to  the  Dutch,  for  their  affiftance  to  bring  about  the 
Revolution?  Nay,  could  it  have  been  poflibly  brought  about 
without  them  ?  Or  what  figure  could  this  kingdom  have  made 
in  queen  Anne's  war,  without  the  aid  of  this  our  old  and 
natural  ally?  The  moft  groundlefs,  falfe,  and  inveterate  cla- 
mours were  raifed  againlt  them  by  the  French  partizans,  in 
this  reign,  as  if  they  had  not  brought  into  the  field  their  quota's 
of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  according  to  the  ftipulations 
agreed  upon  :  whereas  it  was  demonftrated,  to  the  confufion 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  had  greaily  exceeded  what  w.is 
required  of  them  ;  and  yet  were  fo  infamoufly  treated  by  the 
Utrecht  treaty- makers,  that  it  is  to  be  admired  thev  were  lo 
ready  toaftift  us  in  the  laft  war,  which  was  chiefly  our  war, 
and  not  theirs  ;  for  the  depredations  the  Spaniards  committed 
on  us,  gave  birth  to  the  war;  and  yet  they  were  fhamefully 
afperfed  and  belied,  in  regard  to  their  conduct  upon  thatoc- 
cafion,  which  I  could  (hew  at  large,  if  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  confined  did  not  fo  reftrain  me  as  not  to  admit  of  it  at 
prefent. 

However,  that  people  may  not  be  m  fled  by  the  artful  and 
wicked  inlinuations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Dutch  (whom  I 
fhall  ever  look  upon  as  the  enemies  of  Great-  Britain),  it  may 
not  be  altogether  unferviceable  to  ohferve,  in  the  general. 
That,  if  we  conlult  any  book  of  geography,  or  any  map  of 
Europe,  we  lhall  find  that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty  are  twenty  times  as  large  as  thole  of  the  States- 
General  ;  their  Seven  Provinces  are  commonly  reck- 
oned no  bigger  than  our  four  vveftern  counties  :  it  is  true, 
thefe  provinces  are  fuller  of  towns  and  villages  than  moft  coun- 
ties in  England,  but  then  the  city  of  London  is  three  times  as 
populous  as  that  of  Amsterdam,  the  greatelt  city  belong- 
ing to  the  States.  This  is  evident  by  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which,  in  the  former  amounts,  in  the  moft  healthy  year?, 
to  about  20,000,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  feldom  amount 
to  more  than  between  6  and  7000:  without  doubt,  the 
Dutch  muft  unite  many  of  their  biggeft  cities,  before  they 
can  equal  his  Majefty's  metropolis  in  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  many  more  to  equal  it  in  wealth.  What  reafon,  there- 
fore, can  we  have  to  think  hardly  of  the  Dutch,  as  if,  in  any 
degree,  they  withdrew  their  fhoulders  from  the  burthen,  when 
the  truth  of  it  is,  they  actually  have  maintained  more  foldiers 
againft  the  c<  mmon  enemy  than  we,  though  the  wars  have 
been  as  necefTary  for  our  fafety  as  for  theirs,  and  though  their 
territories  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  thofe  of  his  Bri- 
tifh  Majefty  ? 

This  will  appear  yet  more  evident,  if  we  confider  that  their 
taxes  are  incomparably  heavier  than  ours.  This  was  the  cafe 
in  Sir  William  Temple's  time,  king  Charles  the  Second's 
ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  a  moft  accomplished  ftatefman  ; 
and  fince  his  time  their  taxes  have  greatly  increafed,  although 
their  trade  and  their  treafure  have  not  in  the  like  proportion. 
Sir  William  tells  us,  in  general,  '  That  they  ar;  oppreffed 
'  with  the  moft  cruel  hardfhips  and  variety  of  taxes,  that  was 
'  ever  known  under  any  government:  that  theexcife  [upon 
'  all  commodities]  is  fo  great  and  general,  that  he  hath  heard 
'  it  obferved  at  Amfterdam,  That,  when  in  a  tavern  a  cer- 
'  tain  difti  of  fifth  is  eaten,  with  th^  ufual  fauce,  above  30  ex- 
'  cifes  are  paid  for  what  is  necefTary  to  that  fmall  fervice§.' 
In  queen  Anne's  time,  befides  what  we  call  the  land-tax, 
which  is  heavier  with  them  than  with  us  in  the  gen-ral,  they 
piy,  fays  my  author,  excife  for  every  thing  they  eat,  drink, 
ufe,  or  enjoy. 

§  Obfervations  on  the  United  Province?. 

The  import  upon  all  corn  ground  in  the  mills  of  Holland, 
which  every  bodv  pavs  without  exception,  amounts  to  5I. 
5s.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  to  half  as  much  for  rye,  1035s. 
for  barley  and  oats:  in  a  word,  it  is  generally  computed  there, 
that  the  duty  on  all  bread-corn  is  equal  to  rhe  prime  coft. 
The  excife  on  beer  is  as  follows  :  firft,  the  brewer  pays  12 d. 
a  barrel,  private  families  pay  2od.  more,  and  victudilers,  or 
retailers,  pay  another  20  d.  French  wines  pay  6  d.  a  ftoup, 
other  wines  twice  as  much.  Butter  pays  6  s.  a  barrel,  to- 
bacco iod.  a  pound,  fifh  20  d.  a  pannier,  and  foap  ns.  a 
barrel.  Every  horfe  above  three  years  old  pays  2d.  a  month  ; 
every  horned  beaft  above  that  age  3d.  a  month.  Every 
coach  pays  10s.  a  year,  and  every  little  bark  2od.  All  cat- 
tle, fheep,  or  hogs,  that  are  killed,  pay  one  penny  in  feven  of 
the  money  they  are  fid  for.  All  wood  made  ufe  for  fuel, 
pays  one  penny  in  eight  of  what  it  cofts.  Every  mafer  pays 
20  d.  a  head  yeaily  for  each  fervant  that  he  has  in  his  family, 
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male  or  female.  All  (hips,  lands,  and  houfes,  that  are  fold 
by  one  man  to  another,  pay  to  the  government  a  fortieth 
penny  or  what  they  are  fold  for :  hangings  and  houfhold- 
ltuff  pay  one  penny  in  nine,  and  woollen  cloths  a  fourth  part 
of  their  value.  In  one  word,  the  Dutch  pay  excife  for  fait, 
candles,  lead,  lime,  coals,  Itone;  there  is  not  a  turf  or  log 
of  wood  in  their  chimnies,  not  an  herb  or  onion  in  their  gar- 
dens, but  what  pays  a  duty,  more  or  lefs,  to  tHc  States.  Our 
author  allures  us,  that  a  cow  of  nine  years  old,  if  it  be  fold 
for  5  1.  will  pay  above  6  1.  to  the  States ;  and  that  there  is 
never  a  dim  comes  to  table  but  has  paid  excife  above  twenty 
times.  , 

Thefe  are  the  hnpofitions  that  our  neighbours  are  fubjecl  to 
in  times  of  peace,  which,  in  war,  are  raifed  to  a  degree  hardly 
to  be  believed:  at  fuch  times,  land  and  houfes  have  paid  10 
or  ns.  in  the  pound  of  their  intrinhc  value. 
To   fuch  a   degree  are  thefe  our   friendly  provinces  taxed, 
that  they  are  under  the  necelfity  to  lay  impofitions  even  up- 
on the  dead  :   but  the'e,  indeed,  may  be   termed  voluntary 
benevolence;  for  from  noon  'till  two  o'clock  you  may  bury 
your  dead,  without   paying  any  other  cofts  than   only  the 
charges  of  the  burial  :   but  they  who  bury  half  an  hour  after 
two  are  obliged  to  pav  a  forfeiture  of  too  fous,  which  doubles 
every  half-hour:   for  example  ;  at  three  o'clock  the  forfeiture 
is  io  livres ;  at  four,  20  ;  at  five,  40  ;  at  fix,  80  ;  at  feven, 
160  ;  at  eight,   320  ;   and  at  nine,  640  ;   which  is  the  high- 
eft,   for  after  tha:  hour  no  body  is  permitted  to  bury. 
The  rea.Jer  may  be  apt  to  afk,   perchance,   how  it  is  poffible 
for  people  to  bear  up  under  fuch  heavy  preiTures,  fuch  loads, 
that  even  the  Englifh  would  certainly  fink  under?  To  this  it 
is  anfwered,    That  their  extraordinary   induftry  and    parh- 
mony  enaoies    them   to  fuppoit  fuch    prodigious  taxes.      A 
burgher  of  Amfterdam  will  dins  contentedly  on  a  red  herring, 
when  a  citizen  ot  London,  of  the  fame  condition,  will  fcom 
to  lit  down  to  table  without  a  furloin  of  beef  or    ; couple  of 
capons  before  him.     Sir  William  Temple  ag-'in  tells  us,  that 
4  it  is  a  common  rule  among  them,   for  every  man  to  fpend 
<  lefs  than  what  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will  5  and 
«  that,  if  a  man's  expence  equals  his  revenues,  it  difcredits  a 
«  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex 
*  travagance  does  in  other  countries  :  fo  that  frugality  is  be- 
4  come  honourable  amongft  them.' 

Another  thing  that  reconciles  them  to  thefe  exceflive  impo- 
fuions, is  that  confidence  which  they  have,  that  their  money 
is  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  falary  of  a 
burgomafter  or  Amfterdam  is  but  500  gilders  a  year,  which 
amounts  not  to  50  1.  fterling  :  nor  was  it  ever  known  that 
they  who  have  the  difpofal  of  offices  in  that  republic,  took 
any  money  on  that  occafion.  The  prime  minifters  of  ftate 
are  obliged  to  no  fort  of  expence  moie  than  ordinary  modeft 
citizens,  in  their  habits,  their  attendants,  their  tables,  or  any 
part  of  their  domeftic  affairs.  Sir  William  never  faw  the  two 
greateft  officers  belonging  to  their  ftate,  the  vice-admiral  De 
Ruyter,  and  the  penfioner  De  Wit,  with  above  one  fer- 
van:  a  piece  in  their  train,  but  moft  ufually  on  foot,  and  alone 
in  the  (beets,  like  common  burghers:  and  this  was  the  gene- 
ral faftiton  among  all  the  magistrates.  This  has  made  the 
people  part  chearfully  with  their  money,  when  it  is  not  made 
life  of  to  rill  the  coffers,  or  maintain  the  pompous  equipages, 
of  the  fervants  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  leflea  upon  the  fmall   extent  of 
this  republic,  their  maintaining  more  men  confiderably  than 
we  have  done,  at  an  average,  during  the  three  great  wars,  in 
compunfon  to  the  extent  of  their  lerritories,  &c.  with  thofe 
heavy  t«xes  which  they  fubmit  to,  we  cannot  doubt  but  they 
are  the  braveft  people  in  the  world  ;   and  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  made  the  moft  prodigious  efforts  for  the  common 
liberties  of  Europe,  that  ever  any  ftate  of  the  like  dimenfions 
did  :  and  do  they  not  defcrve  our  utmoft  aid   and  affiftance,' 
when  needful,  as  well  as  our  praifes  and  encomiums? 
Another  art  practiied  by  the  French  intereft  in  this  kingdom, 
to  divide  England  and  Holland,  is  the  malevolent  infinuation, 
That,  in  times  of  war  in  Flanders,  the  Dutch  in  particu- 
lar have  drained  us  of  our  money.  We  cannot  difallow  but, 
on  thefe  occafions,  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  filver  have  been 
exported  to  pay  our  armies  in  Flanders,  though  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  clamour  that  has  been  raifed  about  it ;  but  this 
could  by  no  means  be  avoided  in  carrying  on  the  wars,  which 
ha^e  been  always  abfolutely  neceftary  in  the  defence  of  both 
dates,  fince  a  tolerable  underftanding  has  happily  fubfifted  be- 
tween them.     But  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  cafe  is  plainly 
thus ;  we  muft,  on  thefe  unhappy  occafions,  fpare  fome  of  our 
money,  or  lufeall  our  lands.  However,  it  fhould  be  obferved, 
by  thofe  who  wou'd  know  the  truth  of  things,  that  thearmies 
have,  for  the  moft  part,   been  paid  by  bills  drawn  on  mer- 
chants in  Amfterdam,  and  other  places :  and  the  Dutch  pur- 
ch^finc  of  us  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  Bri- 
ti(h  manufactures'*} every  year,  brings  back  the  money  again 

&  Holland  takes  from  England,  broad  cloths,  druggets  long- 
ells  fluffs  of  a  great  many  forts,  leather,  corn,  coals,  and 
fomethir.c  ofalmoft  every  thing  that  this  kingdom  produces ; 
befides  all  forts  of  India  and  Turkey  re-exported  goods, 
fu.a.s,  tobacco,  rice,  ginger,  pitch,  and  tar,   and  fundry 


other  commodities  of  the  produce  of  our  plantations.  Eng  ■ 
land  imports  from  Holland,  fine  Holland  linens,  threads, 
tapes,  andincles  ;  whale  fins,  brafs  battery,  madder,  argol, 
toys,  clapboard,  wairifcot,  &c. 

that  has  been  exported  on  thofe  occifions  :  that  is  to  fay,  The 
ballance  of  our  trade  by  means  of  Holland,  has  far  more 
than  compenfated  fur  the  occafional  expences  upon  the  con- 
tinent, which  our  mutual   fafety  feems  to  have  rendered  ne- 
ceflary.   And,  perhaps,  upon  due  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  after  thofe  wars,  and  the  expences  among  all  the  con- 
tending parties  have  lun  high  in  Flanders,  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land with  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  &c.  has  been  tem- 
porarily augmented,  in  proportion  to  the   money  fpent    by 
England  on  thofe  military  atchievements. 
It  would,  without  doubt,  be  better  for  both  ftates,  provided 
they  could  contend  with  the  enemy  wholly  in  a  maritime  way, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  could  fupply  themfelves  with 
all  (hips  and  naval   ft  >res  for  the    purpofe,    becaufe  fuch  ex- 
pences would  circulate   and  center  within  themfelves.     But 
while  France  is  able  to  fupport  fuch  formidable  armies,  and 
their  territories  fo  adjacent  to  the  United  Provinces,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  exertion  of  the  maritime  ftrength  of  Eng- 
land   and   Holland    alone  will    not  all  times  abfolutely  pre- 
vent a  war  upon  the  continent ;  for  it  fhould  feem,  that  while 
the  affairs  of  France  are  fo  circumftanced  to  enable  them  to 
uphold  fo  great  a  military  force,  England  and  Holland,  in  con- 
junction with  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and  fuch  other  allies  as  can 
be  brought  into  their  meafures,  muft  somehow  have  a  land 
force  capable  of  looking  France  in  the  face,  and  flopping  the 
p'Ogrefsof  her  arms. 

That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch  alone  to  do  this,  ha9 
been  apparent  beyond  all  doubt  *.  Nothing  can  effectually  do 
this  but  another  Grand  Alliance  j  and  England  muft,  for 
her  own  fecurity,  contribute  to  a  part  of  the  military  expence ; 
and  this  may  be  more  eligible,  perhaps,  than  to  fend  our  fol- 
diery  abroad  on  thefe  occafions,  as  has  hitherto  been  our  prac- 
tice.   There  is,  indeed,  fome  doubt  to  be  made  in  relation 
to  the  repofe  of  confidence  in  allies  and  confederates,  when 
they  do  not  fight,  as  well  as  act,  in  concert :  however,  expe- 
rience has  fhewn  what  troops  and  what  general  officers  are  to 
be  trufted,  when  the  caufe  of  Great- Britain  is  at  ftake,  al- 
though fome  people  are  too  backward  in  our  giving  affiftance 
to  the  Hanoverians,  notwithftanding  they  are  our  natural  ally, 
and  have  behaved  gallantly  in  the  common  caufe  of  England 
and  Holland,  notwithftanding  they  fhould  be  drawn  into  quar- 
rels upon  our  account.    And  if  the  exigency  of  public  affairs 
fhould  require  Great-Britain  to  take  into  her  pay  any  troops 
to  ferve  in  Flanders  againft  France, conjunctively  with  other 
confederates,  will  it  not  prove  advifeable  to  put  confidence  in 
our  tried,  trufty,  and  natural  friends  and  allies,  the  Hanove- 
rians, who  are  fubje£h>  of  the  fame  fovereign  ?   It  has  been 
faid  too,    That  if   a  war  fhould  break  out,    his    Britannic 
Majefty,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  will  augment  his  troops  ;  if 
fo,  ought  not  this  to  prove  a  further  inducement  to  us  to  take 
an  additional  body  of  thefe  troops  into  Britifh  pay  ? 

*  If  we  confider  France  and  Holland,  as  to  the  exfent  of  their 
dominions,  the  Dutch  can  make  no  head.  If  we  will  con- 
fider the  length  and  breadth  of  each  province  in  the  United 
Nethei  lands,  and  then  multiply  one  by  the  other,  we 
may  know  how  many  fquare  miles  there  are  in  the  whole^ 
and  fee  what  proportion  this  bears   to  the  kingdom  of 

France. 

Square  Miles. 

Holland  is  computed  80  miles  long,  40  broad,  making  3  200 
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Zealand,  30  long,   17  broad 

Utrecht,  30  long,  25  broad 

Guelderland  and  Zutphen,  50  long,  48  broad 

Overyflel,  60  long,  40  broad 

Groningen,  46  long,  24  broad 

Weft  Fnefland,  40  long,  25  broad 

Dutch  Brabant,  55  long,  31  bioad 

Dutch  Flanders,  3 1  long,  1 3  broad 

So  that  the  whole  comprehends,  of  fquare  miles         1 3472 

Thefe  are  all  the  dominions  the  States-General  have  in  Eu- 
rope, except  two  or  three  fcattering  towns,  which  have  no 
territories  belonging  to  them  worth  regarding.  Let  us  next 
fee  the  dimenfions  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  France  is 
computed  to  be,  in  length  and  breadth,  200  leagues,  or 
600  miles.  This  number,  multiplied  by  itfelf,  produces 
360,000  fquare  miles.  Now  if  you  divide  360,000  by 
,3,472,  the  quotient  is  27:  fo  that  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
27  times  bigger  than  all  the  territories  pollened  by  theDutch. 
If  it  be  objeaed,  That  France  is  not  in  all  places  600  miles 
broad,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  each  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces. Thus  we  have  reckoned  Holland^  miles  broad,  when 
in  many  places  it  is  not  above  25  ;  and  you  can  confult 
no  map,  in  which  the  difproportion  between  the  two  Hates 
will  not  appear  greater  than  I  have  reprefented  it.  I  con- 
fers, were  France  like  the  parched  defarts  of  Arabia,  or 
the  frozen  lakes  of  Lapland,  a  wild  uncultivated  vvddernefs, 
our  argument  would  conclude  very  little  ;  but  France  is  a 
populous  country,  full  of  great  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
rich  and  fruitful  foil,  containing  above    36,441    panfhes, 
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above  three  times  as  many  as  there  are  in  England  and  Scot. 
land  ;  nor  has  the  greateft  city  in  Holland  naif  lo  many  in- 
habitants as  that  of  Paris :  fo  that  you  may  as  well  i'uppofe 
that  a  gnat  fhould  fwallow  a  camel,  as  that  the  Dutch  re- 
public mould  devour  the  French  monarchy,  or  alone  make 
any  head  again!!  that  nation. 

Wewill  nextconfider  therevenues  of  thefe  two  ftates,  which 
are  not  improperly  fliled,  the  nerves  and  finews  of  war.  Sir 
William  Temp'e  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  revenue 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  amounted  commonly  to  2 1  millions 
of  gilders,  which  is  fomething  lefs  than  two  millions  ster- 
ling. It  is  true,  in  time  of  war,  they  have  raifed  five  mil- 
lions ;  but  this  is  little,  compared  to  what  the  grand  mo- 
narch collects  within  his  fpacious  territories  ;  his  revenues, 
in  1 695,  amounted  to  more  than  1  5  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money  ;  and  they  have  increafed  very  confiderably  fince 
that  time.  Of  the  number  of  their  forces  we  have  taken 
notice  before. 

It  has  been  urged  by  fome,  That  the  whole  empire  is  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  United  Netherlands  out  of  the 
hands  of  France;  and  why  fhould  we  beat  any  expence  for 
them  ?  This  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  his  Imperial  Majefty, 
nor  is  any  queftion  to  be  made,  but  he  will  do  all  that  he 
is  able,  to  prevent  fo  great  a  mifchief  to  his  family  :  but  then 
the  emperor  may  be  involved  againft  the  Turks,  &c.  and  fo 
not  able  to  help  them,  at  leaft  not  to  any  effectual  purpofe. 
The  German  princes  may  be  quarrelling  one  with  another  ; 
or  fome  of  them  may  be  bribed  to  take  part  with  France 
againft  their  own  country,  which  has  too  often  been  the  cafe 
of  thefe  perfidious  princes.  This  was  actually  the  cafe  of  the 
Dutch,  in  1672,  when  their  two  neighbours,  the  bifhops 
of  Cologne  and  Munster,  joined  with  the  French  in 
invading  their  dominions,  and  that  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
their  deliverance  from  utter  ruin  was  next  to  a  miracle.  Thefe 
things  confidered,  I  hope  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  true  friends 
to  the  Protestant  Interest,  that  we  did  not,  in  our 
late  wars,  fight  barely  for  the  Dutch,  but  for  our  OWN 
fecurity,  as  well  as  theirs. 

Notwithftanding  the  unhappydifferenceswhich  heretofore,  by 
the  machinations  of  the^  common  enemy,  fubfifted  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  by  means  whereof  France  firft 
raifed  their  naval  power ;  yet  I  cannot  but  look  upon  thefe 
mifunderftandings  as  fatal  to  both  dates,  as  even  civil  wars 
would  be  in  the  hearts  of  their  nations ;  becaufe  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  one  and  the  same  People, 
and  that  every  meafure  ought  to  be  purfued  by  both,  to  render 
their  reciprocal  interefts  compatible  in  every  refpect ;  fo  that 
they  may  be  jo  ntly  and  harmonioufly  enabled  to  extend  their 
commercial  interefts,  and  their  maritime  ftrength,  in 
perfect  concert  and  unanimity,  in  order  to  curb  the  growing 
formidable  power  of  thofe  who  will  ever  be  perfidious  enough 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  both. 

Another  prepofTellion  which  the  common  enemy  ftudioufly 
endeavours  to  raife  among  us  againft  this  ftate,  is  their  form 
of  government,  which  is  republican,  and  therefore  cannot  (o 
well  accord  with  ours,  that  is  monarchical.  Have  we  any  rea- 
fon  to  be  angry  with  them  on  this  account  ?  Friends  to  this 
conftitution  muft  determine  in  the  negative,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered that  their  carting  themfelves  into  fuch  a  model  was 
the  effect  not  of  choice,  but  abfolute  neceffity. 
It  is  not  confident  with  our  brevity  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  rife,  progrefs,  and  conckfion  of  the  Low- Country  wars; 
let  it  fuffice  to  obferve  for  the  prefent  occafion,  that  the 
United  Provinces  were  once  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Spain: — 
That  the  invaiion  of  their  civil  liberties,  and  the  inhuman 
cruelties  which  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  fuffered,  pro- 
voked the  diftreffed  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  to  withftand  thofe  initruments  of  cruelty  that 
were  made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  them. — After  many  tumults  and 
confufions,  there  was  a  convention  of  the  eftates  at  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1581,  in  which  it  was  determined,  That  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  by  invading  their  privileges,  and  overthrow- 
ing their  conftitution,  had  forfeited  his  right  to  govern  thofe 
provinces,  &c.  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant. — But, 
inftead  of  moulding  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they, 
at  the  fame  time,  elected  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  younger 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  their  fovereign  §.  This 
prince  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  being  influenced  more 
by  humour  and  caprice  than  by  the  maxims  of  policy  and  wif- 
doui,  he  quickly  loft  the  affections  of  his  new  fubjects. — 
When  he  perceived  this,  he  retired  into  France,  and  quickly 
after  died  there.  The  provinces  being  once  more  without  a 
fuprecoe  governor,  they  offer  next  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  our  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth  f.  She  refufed,  in- 
deed, to  accept  of  this  propofal,  but  afforded  them  a  very  ge- 
nerous affiftance,  and  continued  their  friend  and  patronefs  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  Whence  we  may  difcern,  that  when 
the  Dutch  formed  themfelves  at  firft  into  a  commonwealth, 
it  was  becaufe  they  could  not  obtain  a  King  or  Queen  of 
their  own,  who  was  able  and  willing  to  protect  them  ;  and 
fcheir  erecting  a  republic  was  a  matter  rather  of  neceffity  than 

.   $  Vide   Stradam  de  Bello   Belgico.      Bentivoglio's  Hift,  of 
Flanders. 
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choice.  This  feems  plainly  to  demonstrate,  that  men  m 
be  born  and  bred  in  a  commonwealth,  and  under  go- 
vernment as  anti-monarchical  as  Holland  may  appear  to  be  - 
and  yet  the  wifeft  part  of  the  ftate  may  be  zealous  friends  to 
a  limited  monarchy,  efpecially  fuch  an  one  as  that  of  Great- 
Britain,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  nation  that  has  the  fame 
conftitution  that  we  have,  nor  fo  well  adapted  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people. 

Nor  ought  the  religion  of  the  Dutch,  which  is  Prefbyterian, 
to  give  either  of  the  nations  a  prejudice  againft  each  other  : 
the  Dutch  never  attempted  to  obtrude  their  model  upon  us  ; 
they  do  not  look  upon  their  particular  difcipline  as  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  falvation,  nor  do  they  condemn  thofe  that  differ 
from  them  ;  they  look  upon  the  church  of  England  as  afifter- 
church,  and  pay  a  due  regard  to  her.  An  inftance  or  two 
may  be  neceffary  to  intimate,  in  order  to  what  may  be  touch- 
ed on  in  the  fequel. 

In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  when  the  peace  of  their  pro- 
vinces was  very  much  difturbed,  by  the  Arminian  contro- 
verfies,  they  fent  to  the  king,  defiring  that  fome  of  our  Bri- 
tifh  divines  might  be  permitted  to  come  over,  and  confult 
with  thofe  of  other  reformed  churches,  in  order  to  compofe 
thofe  unhappy  differences.  Accordingly,  the  then  bifhop  of 
Landaff,  with  the  doctors  Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards 
bifhops  of  Sarum  and  Exeter,  were  fent  over  by  thefaid  prince, 
with  other  eminent  men§.  Thefe  met  with  the  divines  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  at  the  famous  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
they  gave  their  fuffrages  with  the  reft.  So  that  the  churches 
of  England  and  Holland  looked  upon  each  other  as  members 
of  the  fame  body  :  nor  have  the  latter,  to  this  very  day,  re- 
ceded from  that  charitable  temper. 

$  Vide  Afta  Synodi  Dordreft.  pag.  to. 

When  the  eftablifhed  church  of  England  was  really  in  danger, 
under  the  adminiftration  of  king  James  II.  when  her  bifhops 
were  imprifoned  ;  when  an  illegal  commilfion  was  fet  up,  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  vengeance  of  enraged  Papifts  upon  all  the 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  that  diftrels,  did  we  not  implore 
the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  ?     Were  they  not  the  intern- 
ments (under  God)  of  refcuingour  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  li- 
berties, whilft  the  French  offered  their  troops  to  enflave 
us?  Before  I  leave  this  matter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  one  or  two  inftances  more  of  the  refpect  which  is 
(hewn  in  Holland  to  our  Common  Prayer.    The  Dutch  con- 
fented  to  the  erecting  of  a  ftately  church  in  Rotterdam,  in 
which  the  Englifh  Liturgy  is  read  to  fuch  Britilh  merchants 
and  traders  as  refideinthat  town.  When  thebifhopofBriftol 
arrived  at  Utrecht,  as  her  Majefty  queen  Anne's  plenipoten- 
tiary at  that  peace,   the  ftate  offered  his  lordfhip  the   ufe  of 
one  of  their  public  churches  in  that  city,  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice,  according  to  the  right  and  ufage  of  the  church 
of  England  :  was  not  this  paying  a  great  deference  to  thofe 
forms  of  devotion  ufed  by  his  lordfhip  ? 
We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  con- 
ftitution and  ftadtholderfhip  of  this  ftate,  and  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  England  :  which  if  we  were  to  do,  it  would  be 
eafily  difcernable   that  the  conftitution  of  Great-Britain   is 
infinitely  preferable,  as  being  better  calculated  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  liberty   and  property,  and  the  extenfion   and 
enlargement  of  the  commercial  interefts  of  a  maritime  na- 
tion.    True  it  is,    that  the  United  Provinces   have  fplen- 
didly  and  gallantly  figured  it  under  their  ftadtholders  ;  but  if 
they  had  been  governed,  fince  their  fhaking  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke,  by  monarchs,  limited  as  thofe  of  Great- Britain  are  in 
all  refpects  ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  this  king- 
dom; it  would,  in  all  human  appearance,  have  increafed  the 
trading  interefts  and  glory  of  that  ftate,  to  a  degree  far  fupe- 
rior  to  what  it  ever  was,  and  have  eftablifhed  the  fame  upon 
fuch  a  foundation,  as  would  have   contributed  unfpeakably 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Proteftant  and  the  commer- 
cial interefts  both  of  Great- Britain  and  the  United  Provinces, 
than  a  difference  in  conftitution  has  done ;  provided  that  one 
and  the  fame  fovereign  had  governed  both  powers,  and  that 
a  ftadtholder  was  only  a  viceroy,  deputed  from  the  crown  of 
England,  as  the  Earl  ofLeicefterwas  inourqueen  Elizabeth's 
time,  or  as  a  lord   lieutenant  of  Ireland  now  is.    And  what 
hinders  but  this  may  one  day  be  the  cafe  ? 
We  have  feen  from  a  very  brief  comparifon  of  the  effential 
particulars  relating  to  both  ftates,  that  thefe  provinces  have 
no  averfion  toour  monarchical  government :  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  frequently  manifeftcd  a  high  regard  to  the  Britifh 
conftitution  in  general;  and  they,  as  well  as  we,  have  expe- 
rienced the  ill  confequences  of  the  intereft  of  both  ftates  not 
being  bottomed  and  cemented  upon  the  principles  of  an  in- 
feparable  union,  as  well  with  regard  to  trade  and  navigation, 
as  to  every  other  material  point. 

That  I  may  not  be  mifunderftood  upon  this  occafion,  the 
candid  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  all  that  is  here  meant 
and  intended  is,  that  if  the  Dutch  fhould  ever  think  proper 
to  agree  to  adopt  the  conftitution  of  England,  and  make  her 
fovereign  their  fovereign,  they  fhould  poflefs  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  Englilhmen, 
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without  any  reftriction  whatfoever :  for  although  we  have 
compared  a  ftadtholder,  or  viceroy,  deputed  from  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain,  to  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  yet  it  is  not 
thereby  intended  to  infinuate  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  Dutch 
ought  to  lie  under  any  reftraints  of  trade  whatfoever,  as  the 
Irifii  do,  which  is  what  alfo  wedifapprove,  as  well  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  as  we  mould  do  in  regard  to  Holland,  if  any  fuel) 
happy  union  could  ever  be  brought  about.  And  what  would 
be  the  confequence  hereof  to  both  nations,  we  have  briefly 
ihewn  under  our  article  Trade,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 

But  if  England  and  Holland  mould  never  judge  it  advifeable 
to   become  one  nation,  and  governed  by  one  and  the  fame 
conftitution,  the  next  beft  thing  to  be  done,  for  the  mutual 
fecurity  and  intereft  of  both,'feems  to  be,  to  cement  the  ftricteft 
union   between  them  that  can  be  upon  all  other  occafions. 
Nor  can  any  thing  more  apparently  evince  the  neceflity  here- 
of, than  the  furprizes  to  which  they  are  both  liable,  from  the 
machinations   of  France,   their  common  enemy.    This  we 
have  repeatedly  experienced,  to  the  unfpeakable  lofs  of  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  both  ;  and  this  we  are  likely  too  foon 
to  experience  again  :  and,  therefore,  does  it  not  become  the 
duty  of  the  wife  and  honeft  men,  and  thofe  in  authority  in 
both  nations,  to  think  ferioufly  and  expeditioufly  upon  the 
beft    meafures  to  fecure  and  preferve  themfelves   from  thofe 
imminent  dangers  to  which  they  are  both  liable  by  their  dif- 
union?  For  however  fanguine  fome  may  be,  that  our  fecurity 
may  be  fufficiently  provided  for  by  our  fleet,  (which,  indeed, 
is  in  a  condition  that  gives  glory  to  the  nation)  yet  do  we  not 
know,  that  when  the  fleet  of  Holland  was  almoft  as  powerful 
as  our  own  now  is,  and  theirs  and  ours  were  united,  they 
with  difficulty  withftood  the  common  enemy  ?    It  is  a  very 
fond  opinion  to  imagine  that  we,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Holland,  have   heretofore  been  infulted   on  our  own  coaft 
by  the  fleets  of  France,  and  another  time  had  probably  been 
ruined  by  then),  had  not  the  heavens  been  favourable  to  us, 
fhould  be  able,  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  like  degree  of  ma- 


ritime ftrength,   to  fecure  us  from  a  power  fo  exorbitant  a; 
that  of  France  and  Spain  may  be  in  conjunction.  The  fecurity 
of  England  and  Holland  does  undoubtedly  chiefly  depend  up- 
on a  powerful  fleet ;  but  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom   of 
both  to  be  certain  of  that  degree  of  naval  power  that  will  over- 
match and  defeat  that  of  our  enemies  which  may  be  united 
againft  us  ?  But  without  the  Dutch  will  inftantly  exert  their 
maritime  ftrength,  and  act  zealoufly  in  concert  with  Great- 
Britain,  we  do  not  feem  to  have  that  degree  of  maritime 
ftrength,  ready  to  act  for  the  effectual  fecurity  of  both  ftates. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  informed  that   the  Spaniards  have 
actually   made,  or  apparently   intend,  an  attempt  on   the 
Dutch   colonies  of  Isecujebe    arid   Berbice,  which  are 
greatly  afliftant  to   our  fugar  colonies  of  Barbadoes  and  St 
Chriftopher's,  in  fupplying  them  with  timber  for  their  fugar- 
works,  of  which  it  feems  they  muft  be  deprived,  if  thofe  co- 
lonies fall  into  Sp^nifh  hands  :  and  if  the  French  a':fo  get  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Neutral  Islands,  thofe  fugar  colonies  muft 
be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  abfolutely  ruined    and    undone,  for 
want  of  thofe  needful  fupplies.     If  it  fhould  prove  matter  of 
fact  that  the  Spani?rds  have  made,  or  foon  intend  to  make, 
fuch  an  attempt  on  thofe  Dutch  colonies,  under  the  pretext 
of  preventing  illicit  commerce  with  the  Spanifh  colonies,  does 
not  this  look  with  an  afpect  that  Spain  intends  the  like  infults 
and  encroachments  on  the  Dutch,  as  they  have  fhewed  to  us 
in  our  logwood  fettlements,  from  whence,  it  feems,  they  have 
quite  extirpated  the  Britifh  logwood  cutters  ?  Does  not  fuch 
conduct  in  the  Spaniards  appear  too  fignificantly  declarative, 
that  they  intend  as  little  good  towards  England  and  Holland, 
as  France  does  ?  Do  not  thefe  things  feem  to  forebode  a  con- 
junction between  France  and  Spain,  that  we  both  ought  in- 
ftantl)  to  guard  againft  by  proper  alliances,  and  by  the  due 
exertion  of  cur  maritime,    as  well  as    military    flrength  ? 
And  as  this  nation  has  at  prefent  a  very  able  and  vigilant  mi- 
nifter  in  Holland,  we  have  good  reafon   to  expect  as  happy 
fuccefs  from  his  negociations  Abroa  d,  as  we  have  from  the 
wifdom  and  councils  of  his  honourable  family  at  Home. 
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UNION  of  England    and  Scotland. After 
the  iftof  May,   1707,  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 

name  of  Great-Britain  (art.  1.)   5  Ann.  cap.  8.    §.  1. 

All  the  fubjects  to  have  full  freedom  and  intercourfe  of  trade 
and  navigation,  within  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing (art.  4.)  ditto  act    of  parliament. All  ports  of  the 

united  kingdom  to  be  under  the  fame  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  Trade,  liable  to  the  fame  Customs  and  Du- 
ties, entitled  to  thefame  Allowances  and  Drawbacks 
as  in  England  ;  except  the  exemption  of  private  rights.  5 
Ann.  cap.  8.  (art.  6,  7,  14,  18.)  6.  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  17. 
But  after  the  Union,  an  equivalent  was  to  be  paid  by  Eng- 
land to  Scotland  for  the  improvement  cf  the  duties ;   to  be  ap- 


plied towards  fatisfying  private  lofTes  by  the  reduction  of  the 
coin,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  capital  flock  and  intereft  of 
the  African  and  Indian  company  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  over- 
plus towards  the  public  debts  of  Scotland,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fifheries,  and  other  manufactures  and  improve- 
ments ;  which  faid  equivalent  was  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  particular  commiflioners:  but  in  lieu  and  full  dif- 
charge  of  fuch  equivalent,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1719, 
there  was  eftablifhed  one  yearly  fund  of  10,000  1.  and  one 
other,  of  2000 1.  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  cuftom,  ex- 
cife,  &c.  arifing  in  Scotland,  by  the  refpedtive  commiflioners. 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  §.1.6  Ann.  c.  24.  §.1.5  Geo.  I.  c.  2Q, 
§.  1,  14,   18. 
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As  this  article  flood  in  our  former  editions,  begun  in  the  year 
1 75 1,  when  France  feemed  again  to  be  meditating  afrefh 
war,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  the  year  1748. 


A  R.     If  Great-Britain  fhould  enter  into  a  war 
in  the  prefent  conjuncture  of  affairs,  we  have 


TT7 

«/%/        endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  throughout  this 

^    V  work,  that  fhe  is  compelled  fo  to  do  for  the 

defence  of  her  rightful  Trade  and  Possessions,  and  not 

from  any   unjuftifiable  motives,  or  attempts  made  upon  the 

commerce  or  pofli-ffions  of  any  other  nation.     '  A  man  may 

*  be  forced  to  kill  another,  in  his  own  neceffary  felf-defence, 
'  and  then  the  fin  is  not  in  the  flayer,  but  in  him  that  is  flain 
1  for  in  all  cafes  of  force,  not  he  who  is  compelled  to  ftrike  the 
«  ftroke,  but  he  who  is  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  bears  the  whole 
'  guilt.  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking,  fay  our  facred  oracles, 
'  and  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  there  fhall  no  blood  be  fhed  for 

*  him.     For  the  fame  reafon,  enemies  may  be  flain  in  a  juft 

*  and  neceffary  war :  and  it  is  no  crime,  but  an  honour  to 
«  be  fuccefsful  in  deftroying  them  :  but  Wars  of  mere  Am- 

*  bition  are  direct  Murders.'  See  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's 
Works. 

Some  Principles  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  War. 

I.  To  deal  with  murderers  of  this  kind  then,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary only  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  protect  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, our  poffeffions  and  our  liberties,  for  the  prefent,  but  we 
muft  endeavour  to  put  it  for  ever  out  of  the  power  of  a  perfi- 
dious nation  to  injure  us  again.  See  the  article  Plantati- 
ons [Remarks  thereon],  {hewing  the  deteftable  perfidy  of 
France  for  above  a  century  paft. 

II.  Nothing  can  effectuate  this  but  the  due  exertion  of  our 
Naval  Power,  as  well  Mercantile  as  Royal,  to 
deftroy  their  trade  and  navigation,  which  is  the  great  fource 
of  their  treafure  and  ftrength.  See  our  articles  Naval  Af- 
fairs, Sea  Dominion,  Sea  British,  Seamen. 

III.  If  we  fuffer  their  trade  and  navigation,  and,  confequently, 
their  maritime  ftrength,  to  grow  to  a  greater  pitch,  and  do 
not  put  a  flop  to  that  career  of  fplendor  and  power  which  they 
aim  at,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  a  nation :  vaffalage  and  flavery 
muft  be  the  inevitable  doom  of  Britons. 

IV.  To  defend  ourfelves  againft  any  invafion,  we  muft  have 
a  competent  number  of  land  forces ;  nor  fhould  we  be  desti- 
tute of  a  well-regulated  and  Disciplined  Militia,  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  our  extended  fea-coafts ;  for  our 
fleets  alone  may  not  always  be  capable  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  the  enemy. 

V.  Left  our  own  force  fhould  not  be  amply  fufflcient  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  difturb  our  peace,  and 
diffract  Europe  again,  the  moft  powerful  alliances,  both  Of- 
fensive and  Defensive,  fhould  be  entered  into  that  can 
be,  with  fuch  powers  whofe  intereft  it  will  be,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  deftroy  the  Enemy's  Trade  and  Navigation, 
and  to  take  and  divide  their  most  valuable 
Trading  Possessions  amongst  us,  according  to 
the  Degree  of  Strength  which  the  Confede- 
ratesshall  contribute  tothat  End,  and  the 
Success  that  shall  attend  them.  See  United 
Provinces,  Flanders,  Holland. 

VI.  If  the  Marine  of  Holland  could  be  raifed  equal  to 
that  of  Great-Britain,  their  united  royal  navies,  to- 
gether with  their  mercantile  maritime  ftrength,  would  cer- 
tainly prove  fufHcient  to  anfwer  this  great  end  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  world.   See  our  article  United  Provinces. 

VII.  If  the  United  Provinces  cannot  be  brought,  or 
are  not  able,  perhaps,  to  raife  their  marine  and  their  military 
force  to  the  height  defired,  and  to  aft  vigoroufly,  in  concert 
with  Great-Britain,  as  one  nation,  Great-Britain  muft  do 
the  next  beft  thing  that  fhe  is  able  :  fhe  muft  make  fuch  alli- 
ances as  will  afford  her  the  greateft  addition  6f  Maritime 
Strength;  and,  if  needful,  fhe  muft  not  be  backward  in 
aiding,  with  her  purfe,  fuch  confederacies  on  the  continent 
as  may  prevent  the  French  from  over-running  the  United 
Provinces ;  for  as  the  intereft  of  Great- Britain  and  thofe 
provinces  are  infeparable,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
under  the  article  United  Provinces,  it  will  be  impolitic 
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for  us  to  truft  their  whole  fecurity  and  protection  to  any  other 
power  or  powers,  without  contributing  any  thing  there- 
to. Befides,  there  may  be  other  powers  befides  France,  that 
might  be  glad  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  this  republic,  and  who 
might  not  prove  lefs  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great-Britain,  than  France  would  be,  if  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  annexed  to  that  crowm 

VIII.  If  the  United  Provinces  are  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb 
that  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  exerting  themfelvts  againft 
France,  in  concert  with  Great- Britain,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore done,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  for  the  intereft  of  England 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  both  Offensive  and 
Defensive;  and  England  muft,  for  her  own  fafety,  do 
all  in  her  power  to  preferve  Holland  from  deftrudtion  :  for 
if  England  enters  into  fuch  alliances  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces as  will  make  their  Interests  one,  and  if  they  both 
zealoufly  exert  their  maritime  power,  and  ruin  a  great  part 
of  the  French  trade  and  navigation,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  the  same,  thiswill  make  them  both  an  ample 
compenfation  for  the  expence  of  such  a  War:  and  such 
a  War  aswillruinthe  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  France,  and  advantage  that  of  Great-Bri- 
tain andthe  United  Provinces  mutually,  is  the 
only  War  that  thofe  powers  ought  chiefly  to  profecute. 

IX.  The  Dutch  can  never  be  fo  poor,  us  a  ftate,  but  they 
are  able  ftill  to  lend  themfelves  many  millions,  and  are  ftill 
able  fo  to  exert  their  maritime  ftrength,  in  conjunction  with 
England,  as  to  deftroy  a  great  part  of  the  French  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  to  draw  the  fame  into  their  own  fcale  : 
wherefore  it  muft  be  very  defireable  to  the  well  wifhers  of 
both  ftates,  that  fuch  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliances  are  in- 
ftantly  entered  into,  that  may  for  ever  fecure  the  poffeflions 
of  both,  and  fo  enlarge  and  extend  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  both,  as  to  give  and  preferve  to  them  the  dominion 
of  the  feas  :  for,  without  this,  England  and  Holland  will  be 
no  more,  and  Britons  and  Dutchmen  muft  tamely  fubmit  to 
the  French  yoke. 

X.  So  happy  an  union  between  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  would  foon  raife  the  maritime  power,  and  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  both  ftates,  to  what  pitch  they  pleaf- 
ed ;  for  if  they  jointly  exert  themfelves,  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  French  might  foon  be  extirpated  from  all  com- 
merce in  that  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  the  Dutch  and  the 
Englifh  united  there,  are  now  flronger  than  all  the  other 
powers  who  have  fettlements  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  [fee 
English  African  Company,  and  Dutch  African 
Company;]  and  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  deftroy  the 
French  African  Trade,  and  poffefs  themfelves  of  their 
fettlements  for  ever,  will  not  this  prevent  that  nation  from 
fupplying  their  fugar-iflands  with  negro-flaves?  and  what 
then  will  become  of  their  fugar-colonies?  which,  as  they  have 
proved  the  means  of  greatly  extendingthe  commerce  of  that 
nation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great-Britain  and  Holland  will 
have  awatchful  eye  upon  them;  for  if  thefe  were  in  English 
and  Dutch  hands,  and  proper  Treaties  ofCommerce 
were  entered  into  between  thofe  two  powers,  in  relation  to  their 
trading  acquifitions,  they  would  enjoy  the  Sugar-Trade 
of  the  whole  World;  and  this,  and  their  African  com- 
merce, would  amply  recompence  them  for  the  expence  of  a 
war  of  fome  years. 

XI.  Upon  fo  happy  a  maritime  and  commercial  union  ofin- 
terefts  between  England  and  Holland,  how  long  could  the 
French  figure  it  in  Afia  ?  Would  not  the  united  power  of  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  foon  lower  thecreft  of 
France  alfo  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

XII.  If  once  Great-Britain  and  Holland  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  the  French  African  Settlements,  and  their  Su- 
gar Islands,  this  would  give  a  great  blow  to  the  French 
commerce  between  Canada  and  thofe  iflands,  and  increafe  that 
between  the  Britifh northern  colonies  and  thofe  iflands. 

XIII.  In  regard  to  the  Britifh  affaii  s  in  North- America,  we  have 
urged  that  point  largely,  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  work ;  but  as  every  thing  that  throws  a  new  light  upon 
a  matter  of  this  high  concernment  to  the  nation,  may  have  its 
ufe,  I  fhall  cite  a  late  ingenious  writer  upon  this  occafion*. 

*  See  the  State  of  the  Britifh  and  French  Colonies  in  North- 
America,  &c.    In  two  letters  to  a  friend. 
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«  If  we  would  fecure,  fays  that  gentleman,  our  American 
dominions  againft  the  French,  we   muft  out-fort    them, 
as  well  as  out-settle  them.     Our  colonies  are  in  a  worfe 
condition  by  far  than  is  generally  believed,  or  can  well  be 
conceived,  unable  to  hurt  their  invaders,  or  defend  them- 
felves,  while  the  French  have  Forts  every  where,  and  we 
have  Forts,  in  a  manner,  no  where. 
The  number  of  forts  neceffary  to  be  built   for  fecuring  the 
colonics,  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  number  of  forts  already 
built  by  the  French  on  our  frontiers,  and   the  places  proper 
for   fortifying,  which  they  have  left  unoccupied,  which  arc 
indeed  very  few,  fo  induftrious  they  have  been  to  anticipate 
us  in  an  article  of  fuch  infinite  concern  to  our  plantations. 
As  the  country  of  the  Ohio  is  in  fo  much  danger  of  being 
wrefted  from  us,  and  its  being  well  fecured  of  fo  much  im- 
portance  to  all  the   colonies  in  general,  north,  fouth,  and 
middle,  as  hath  been  already  fet  forth  ;  if  ever  it  comes  into 
our  hands  again,  it  ought  to  be  well  fortified,  by  building 
forts  in  convenient  places,  along  the  river,  efpecially  at  each 
extremity  ;  that  is,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  another  at  Niawgra,  near  the  lake 
Ontario:    this  laft  will  prevent  the  communication  of 
Louisiana  with  Canada,  by  thatlake  and  the  lake  Erie, 
and  oblige  the  French  to  abandon  their  forts  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  this  laft  lake,  by  rendering  them  ufelefs,  as  well 
as  faveus  theexpence  of  erecting  a  fort  at  Tierondognat, 
on  the  lake  of  Ontario,  about  60  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Niawgra  ftreight:  a  place  which  they  have  long  had  their 
eye  upon  for  building  a  fort,  and  which  we  might  be  under 
a  neceffity  of  fortifying,  in  cafe  the  French  remain  at  Niaw- 
gra, in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  pufleftion  of  it,  as  they 
did  once  already,  in  1687,  although  it  was  but  for  a  fhort 
time  :  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  the  reafon  which  made  go- 
vernor Clarke  of  New  York  fo  earneft  to  have  that  place 
fortified. 

In  effect,  a  French  fort  there  would  prove  no  lefs  dangerous 
to  New  York,  than  that  at  Crown  Point,  as  it  would 
give  them  admifiion  into  the  country  of  the  Sennekas,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  they  have 
already  gotten  fome  footing,  by  means  of  the  Niawgra 
fort,  and  their  priefts  ;  and  whofe  defection,  confidei  ing  their 
influence,  might  be  a  means  of  our  lofing  the  friendlhip  of 
the  other  five. 

The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ought  to  be  ftrongly  built 
and  garrifoned,  and  a  confiderable  fettlement  made  abnut  it : 
after,  this  fettlement  might  be  gradually  carried  on,  between 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Allig  aney  mountains,  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  the  fame  time.  Nor  can  too  much 
encouragement  be  given  to  fettle  this  country,  efpecially  011 
the  fide  of  the  Mississippi,  as  quick  ;<s  poffible,  by  allow- 
ing people  liberty  to  fettle  how  and  where  they  pleafe,  with- 
out making  large  grants  to  any  company  ;  an  obftacle  which 
has  hindered  fettling  more  than  any  other  thing,  and,  on 
many  accounts,  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  the  colonies, 
by  railing  the  price  of  land  to  an  exorbitant  degree  ;  which, 
befides  the  dangerous  evil  of  enriching  a  few,  and  impoverifh- 
ing  many,  has  been  attended  with  one  fttll  more  pernicious, 
that  is,  of  weakening  the  colonies,  by  leaving  near  half 
of  some  of  them  unpeopled. 

This  fort  and  fettlement  would  effectually  exclude  the  French 
from  paffing  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  branches  :  but  as  they  have  two  forts  on  the  Wabish, 
one  at  its  mouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  another  about  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  two  others  built, 
in  oppofition  to  them  :  the  fecond,  in  the  part  where  it  draws 
'  near  the  river  of  the  Ilonois,  or  Chiktaghiks.    Should 
we  go  a  little  farther,  and  erect  another   on  this  laft   river, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former,  it  would  intirely  cut  off 
their  communication  this  way,  between  Louisiana  and 
Canada,  and  oblige  them  to  go  fo  far  about,  as  to  dif- 
couragethem,  with  all  their  fanguine  views  and  perfeverance, 
from  ever  hoping  to  compafs  their  fo-much-defired  project  of 
joining  their  two  colonies  on  this  fide  of  the  Miffiflippi. 
The  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ohio  would   be  in  good 
jneafure  fecured,  by  the  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which 
will  hinder  their  puffage  into  the  Hog  hege,  or  river  of  the 
Cherokees,  dividing  the  country  of  thefe  Indians  on  the 
north  from  Virginia.     However,  more  effectually  to  fe- 
cure it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  cover  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees,  it  would  be  proper  to  build  one  at  the  Falls, 
a  little  below  the  place  where  the  Pelesipi,  or  Clinches 
river  joins  it,  in  the  north-weft  borders  of  the  Cherokees  ; 
and  another  efpecially  in  the  heart  of  the  country  poffeffed 
by  thofe  people,  who  have  long  applied  with  great  earneft- 
nefs  to  the  governor  of  Carolina  for  that  purpofe,  repre- 
fenting  the  danger  which  otherwife  there  was  of  the  French 
doing  the  fame;  and  it  is  well  if,  through  this  unpardonable 
neglect,  the  French,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  forced  out  of  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia,  [fee  Virginia]  do  not,  in  their 
return   to  New   Orleans,  put  that  defign  in  execution  : 
as  to  be  fure  they  will,   in  cafe  they  keep  poffeffion   of  what 
they  have  already  ufurped,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempts 
on  our  fide  to  fecure  that  country  to  us.    By  a  like  pernicious 
remiffnefs,  or  fomething  elfe,  were  they  fuffered,  fince  the 


year  1715,  to  bilild  the  fort  Tou  louse,  on  the  river  Aili- 
b  a  mo  us,  not  far  from  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  the  holders  of  Georgia  ;  which  frontier,  though  not 
yet  fufficiently  fortified,  has  balked  their  views  of  carrying 
on  their  Chain  of  Forts,  on  that  fide,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which,  before  that  colony  was  founded,  they  thought 
themfelves  fure  of  effecting,  whenever  they  pleafed,  and, 
therefore,  made  the  lefs  hafte  to  accomplifh  it. 
Thefe  Forts  might  ferve,  at  prefent,  to  fortify  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  our  American  dominions.     With  regard  to  our 
northern,  the  firfl  thing  that  demands  our  att'  ntion  is  the  fe- 
curity  of  New  York,  and  its  Province.     This  will  be, 
in  good  meal'ure,  done  by  the  Fort   to  be  bu  It  at  Niaw- 
gra, and  that  already  built  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations,  at  the  foutheaft  end  of  the  lake  Kada- 
rakai,  or  on  Ontario,  almoft  due  fouth  of  the  French 
fort  of  Frontenac,  on  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  fame 
lake,  about  70  miles  diftant.     But  this  fort,  which   is  the 
only  one  we  have  for  defence  of  our  bac  k  fettlements  for  many 
hundred  miles,  till  we  come  to  Georgia,  ought  to  be  much 
enlarged,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  furnifhed  with  a  pretty  nu- 
merous garrifons  and  is  of  great  confequence,  by  its  fitua- 
tion,  to  both  the  fecurity  and  trade  of  our  northern  colonies, 
it  being  our  north-weftern  frontier,  and  the  only  place,  or 
opening  left,  by  which  the  Indians  can  come  to  us  with  their 
furrs.     For  this  reafon,  till  fuch  time  as  our  neighbours  fhall 
be  obliged  to  allow  them  a  free  pailage  through  the  Lakes, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  build  a  veffel  or  two,  capable  of  mount- 
ing guns  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  acrofs  the  lake ;  which  expedient  will  «o  a 
great  way  to  fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  French,  and  recover 
our  trade. 

And  here  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  this  fort  of  Oswego, 
built  by  governor  Burnet  in  1727,  by  favour  of  the  Indians, 
flood  unmolefted  all  the  laft  war )  and  although  the  garrifon 
ulually  confiffs  of  no  more  than  an  officer  and  23  men,  has 
been  of  more  fervice  and  benefit  than  ail  the  reft,  although 
now  it  muft  be  in  imminent  danger.  This  is  a  demonftra- 
tive  proof  of  the  great  importance  and  advantage  of  fuch 
Forts,  on  the  number  of  which  and  fmall  garrifons,  pro- 
perly placed,  the  intereft  and  fupport  of  the  French  almoft 
wholly  depend. 

However,  more  effectually  to  fecure  New  York,  a  ftrong 
Fort  ought  to  be  built  in  view  of  the  French  Fort  at 
Crown  Point.  By  means  of  this  poft,  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  intercept,  or  at  leaft  diflurb,  the  trade  from  AleA- 
ny  up  to  the  Mohok's  river,  a  branch  of  Hudson's,  to 
the  Six  Nations,  by  fending  a  force  on  that  fide  ;  and  could 
they  deftroy  the  commerce  of  thefe  Indians  with  the  province 
of  New  York,  they  would  oblige  them  to  depend  wholly 
on  Canada,  a  thing  which  they  threatened  to  have  done 
in  1732. 

During  the  late  French  war,  from  174410  1748,  Crown 
Point  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Canada  French  and  their 
Indians,  from  whence  they  attacked  New  York,  and  the 
north-weft  corner  of  Massachusets  Bay.  From  this 
place,  in  1745,  they  deftroyed  Saratoga  lettlermnt,  on 
Hudfon's  river,  about  30  miles  above  Albany  :  in  which 
parts,  during  that  and  the  two  following  years,  they  killed 
and  captivated  above  300  of  our  people  *,  deftroying  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  and  plantations  on  the  north-eaft  branch  of 
that  river.  In  former  wars,  the  attack  on  New  England 
was  from  the  north-eaftward  ;  in  the  war  of  1746,  it  was 
from  Crown  Point.  New  York  government,  in  former 
French  wars,  did  not  fuffer,  but  in  this  laft  they  fuffered 
moft  f  ;  that  is,  they  were  punifhed  for  fuffering  that  fort 
to  be  built.  Befides  building  this  counter  forr,  Albany 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  beft  poflure  of  defence  imaginable,  in 
order  to  fecure  it  againft  any  attempts  on  that  fide.  This 
quarter  requires  the  ftrongeft  barriers,  becaufe  the  French 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  views ;  and  it 
lies  fo  near  Quebec,  the  center  of  all  their  ftrength  in 
Canada,  from  which  they  have  a  moft  convenient  paffage 
all  by  water,  excepting  a  fmall  fpace  of  about  12  miles  by 
land. 

*  Douglas's  Summary  of  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
-f-  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  316. 

Monf.  Callieres,  who  firft  propofed  the  project  for  the  con- 
quer! of  this  city,  to  induce  Lewis  XIV,  to  comply  with  his 
defire,  fays,  in  his  Memoirs  to  the  French  minifters,  '  That 
1  this  conqueft  would  make  the  king  mafter  of  one  of  the 
'  fineft  ports  in  America,  which  they  might  enter  at  all 
'  times,  and  a  moft  beautiful  country,  in  a  mild  and  fertile 
'  climate!'  No  wonder  fo  inviting  a  defcription  as  this  fhould 
fet  the  French  at  Canada  a  longing  for  New  York  :  but 
ought  not  that  longing  of  theirs  to  make  us  more  earneft  to 
preferve  it  ? 

By  thefe  fortifications,  New  England  will  be  pretty  well 
fecured  on  the  weft  fide,  as  it  will  on  the  eaft  by  thofe  al- 
ready built,  and  the  two  now  building  on  the  river  Kenne- 
beck,  one  by  the  province,  the  other  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Kennebeck  purchafe  ;  whofe  generous  example,  it  is 
hoped,  w^l  animate  others  to  do  the  like,  and  not  let  them 
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ftop,  'till  they  have  erected  a  fortrefs  on  the  very  banks  of  St 
Laurence  River,  which  is  within  their  limits.  Mean 
time,  as  the  lalt  of  the  two  forts  has  been  founded  fo  high 
as  the  Takonnek  Falls,  and  the  north  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lies  wholly  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  that  they  will  not  delay  to  build  a  third,  at  the 
hf-ad  of  the  Kennebeck  itfelf  in  the  Carrying- Place,  not 
above  four  miles  over,  where  it  locks  with  the  river  called  by 
the  French  La  Chaudiere,  which  falls  into  the  St  Lau- 
rence, four  or  five  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Quebec. 
This  fort  fhould  be  ftrongly  built,  and  fumifhed  from  Britain 
with  agarrifonof  500  flout  men:  unlefs  this  be  done,  the 
building  thofe  two  forts  will  only  ferve  to  put  the  French  in 
mind  of  doing  it.  And  from  their  conduct  it  may  be  judged, 
that  a  fmall  occafion  would  ferve  them  for  a  pretence. 
The  building  a  fort  here  is  the  more  neceflary  on  three  ac- 
counts; (1.)  As  it  will  bridle  the  Abenakki  Indians,  in 
the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  hinder  them  from  ever  at- 
tempting any  thing  againft  New  England,  this  having 
always  been  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  both,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions.  It  will  alfo  prevent  their  going  on  the  Ohio  expe- 
dition ;  and  thofe  reftraints,  by  degrees,  be  a  means  of  their 
coming  over  to  our  intereft-.  (2.)  As  it  lies  near  the  heads 
of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  St  John,  as  well  as  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck and  La  Chaudiere,  before  mentioned  ;  fo  that  it  will 
have  the  command  of  four  very  important  rivers,  two  of 
which  fall  into  the  St  Laurence,  the  Chaudiere  towards  Que- 
bec, and  the  St  Francis  towards  Montreal.  (3.)  As  it  will 
help  to  cover  not  only  the  northern  borders  of  New  England, 
but  alfo  thofe  of  New  York,  from  which  it  will  not  be  far 
diftant.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the  good  effect  of  this 
fort  will  extend  as  far  as  Annapolis  Royal,  and  the  town 
of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplies 
of  men  and  (tores  to  the  French  in  that  country,  by  St  John's 
River,  which  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  forts  lately 
built  at  the  mouth  of  it.  The  Kennebeck  company,  in 
full  expectation  of  this  defirable  event,  have  already  given 
land  to  100  men,  and  their  families,  to  fettle  the  country 
thereabout,  under  protection  of  the  two  forts  newly  built 
upon  that  river. 

How  different  is  the  practice  of  fome  colonies,  to  this  gene- 
rous public-fpirited  conduct  of  the  Kennebeck  proprietors  ! 
The  affembly  of  New  York,  in  their  addrefs  to  governor 
De  Lancey,  the  20th  of  Auguft  laft,  complains,  '  That  other 

*  colonies  make  themfelves  ftrong  and  defenfible,  by  fettling 

*  in  townfhips,  or  fome  other  clofe  order,  while  our  frontier 
'  lands  are  granted  away  in  patents  almoft  without  bounds 

*  or  number,  regardlefs  of  fettlements,  or  the  public  welfare.' 
And  in  a  State  of  the  Britifh  fettlements,  now  in  view,  we 
are  told,  that  '  even  the  lands  beyond  New  York  itfelf  and 

*  Albany,  on  both  fides  of  Hudfon's  river,  by  an  abufe  which 
'  ought  to  be  remedied,  viz.  the  old  exorbitant  grants,  are 

*  but  thinly  inhabited,  although  lands  for  fettlemenj^in  that 
'  colony  are  extremely  wanted  :  and  thofe  tracks  would  foon 
'  be  purchafed,  if  they  could  be  had  at  any  tolerable  rates.' 
This  unpeopled  ftate  of  the  country  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe 
confequence,  fince,  in  cafe  the  French  fhould  attack  Alba- 
ny and  New  York  at  the  fame  time,  one  by  Sea,  and  the 
other  by  Land,  conformably  to  their  plan,  from  whence 
could  Albany  be  reinforced  ?  The  country  has  not  men  to 
fupply  it,  nor  could  New  York,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  able  to 
fpare  any.     On  this  occafion,  the  memorial  of  1732  obferves, 

*  That  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  New  York,  and  the  power 
of  thofe  neighbours  (the  French)  is  well  underftood,  it  will 
too  evidently  appear,  that  they  will,  on  a  rupture,  be  un- 
der unhappy  circumftances  ;  and  with  them  the  other  colo- 
nies muft  be  deeply  involved.'  Such  enfeebling  Grants, 
therefore,  are  of  pernicious  tendency  every  where,  but  no 
where  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  New  York  ;  which 
being  the  key  of  all  the  other  colonies,  and  moft  expofed  to 
our  northern  neighbours,  who,  for  thefe  reafons,  cover  it, 
all  means  which  can  be  thought  of,  conducive  either  to  its 
improvement  or  fecurity,  ought  to  be  applied,  and  every  the 
leaft  obftacle  to  either  ought  to  be  removed. 

After  the  words  cited  from  the  afTembly's  addrefs,  they  juftly 
remark,  '  We  can  erect  Forts  and  Block-Houses  ;  but 

*  to  what  end  ?  Woods  and  uncultivated  tracks  are  not  the 

*  objects  of  fecurity  ;  induftry  is  to  be  protected,  and  mens 

*  perfons  to  be  defended,  otherwife  little  good  will  accrue  to 

*  the  public,  be  the  expence  what  it  will.'  It  is  true,  there 
can  be  no  profpect  of  fettling  a  country,  while  fuch  difcoura- 
ging  grants  are  in  the  way  :  but  were  thofe  obftacles  removed, 
under  the  protection  of  fuch  forts  as  have  been  propofed,  in  a 
very  fhort  time  we  might  hope  to  fee  this  part  well  inhabited, 
and,  confequently,  the  ftrongeft  barrier  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in 
the  English  American  dominions  againft  the  French. 
With  regard  to  Nova  Scotia,  including  the  country  to 
the  eaft  of  Kennebek  River,  it  will  require  feveral  Forts 
and  fettlements  to  fecure  it,  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  the 
three  principal  rivers,  Penobskot,  La  Croix,  and  St 
John's,  at  which  laft  there  are  two  French  forts,  but  alfo 
at  certain  polls  along  thofe  rivers,  particularly  this  laft  ;  which 
beginning  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebek,  and  paffing 
with  a  circular  courfe,  enco'mpafleth  the  greater  and  moft  va- 


luable part  of  all  the  country;  fo  that  thofe  forts  will  keep  both 
French  and  Indians  in  awe,  as  they  will  have  an  eafy 
communication  by  water  among  thcmftlves,  and  with  the  fet- 
tlements on  the  other  rivers,  travelling  only  a  little  way  by 
land.  Above  all,  care  muft  be  taken  to  build  a  ftrong  fort 
at  Shegnikto,  on  fome  elevated  ground,  to  the  north  of 
the  French  fort,  which  may  both  command,  and  exceed  it 
in  foice  ;  for  the  prefent  fort  is  fo  weak,  and  ill  fituated,  that 
the  garrifon  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  almoft  at  the  firft: 
fhot :  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  we  fhould  have  no  chance 
there.  Nor  will  this  be  enough  :  it  will  be  neceflary  for  fe- 
curing  it,  to  have  two  forts  more,  one  at  Bay  Verte,  to 
prevent  our  neighbours  from  invading  the  country  at  plea- 
fure,  that  being  their  landing-place  from  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  they  enter  and  correfpond  with 
Nova  Scotia:  St  John's  River,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
the  other,  by  which  (fays  La  Hontan)  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  two  countries  may  hear  from  each  other  in  16  or  17 
days,  though  not  in  a  month  by  fea. 

The  fecond  fort  ought  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  into 
Shegnikto  bafun,  or  harbour ;  for  fhould  the  French  build 
one  there,  they  would  exclude  all  accefs  to  it  by  fea. 
But  as  the  erecting  fo  many  forts  at  once  in  this  province  (of 
Nova  Scotia)  may  be  thought  too  expenfive  a  work,  it  may 
be  fufficient,  for  the  prefent,  only  to  build  fome  along  the 
river  St  John,  and  thofe  at  Shegnikto. 
By  fuch  a  number  of  forts  and  fettlements  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, may  the  British  territories  be  effectually  fecured, 
the  French  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  our  trade  in  good  mea- 
fure  recovered,  by  paffages  opened  for  the  Indians  to  come 
and  trade  with  the  colonies  ;  which  will  likewife  be  at  liberty 
to  extend  their  fettlements  on  all  fides,  in  fpite  of  any  oppo- 
fition  which  the  French  can  give  them,  or  rather  without 
danger  of  any  from  them  :  for,  by  means  of  thefe  forts,  a 
much  ftronger  line  of  circumvallation  will  be  formed  againft 
them,  than  they  at  prefent  have  againft  us. 
You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  I  have  cut  out  a  fine  expenfive 
work  for  the  colonies.  It  will  be  expenfive,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that  ;  but  what  can  be  done,  fuppofing  fewer  forts 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  fecure  them  ?  If,  therefore,  the  bur- 
then fall  heavy,  they  may  thank  their  own  mifmanagemer.ts. 
Had  Forts  been  gradually  built  on  their  frontiers,  and  as 
they  extended  their  out-fettlements,  after  the  example  of  the 
French,  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  the 
charge  would  not  have  been  felt.  As  this  has  been  neglected, 
that  muft  be  done  at  once  which  fhould  have  been  done  at 
different  times :  befides,  the  expence  is  greatly  augmented, 
by  their  having  fuffered  the  French  to  build  upon  them  every 
where.  At  firft,  a  few  forts  erected  in  proper  places,  would 
have  ferved  the  purpofe,  and  their  neighbours  finding  the 
poffeffions  fecured,  might  never  have  thought  of  difturbing 
them  :  but  feeing  the  countries  lie  open,  and  the  colonies 
carelefs  through  a  vain  fecurity,  or  worfe,  covetoufnefs,  they 
were  invited  to  enter,  and  punifh  their  neglect  in  the  man- 
ner they  have  done. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763,  in  our 
firft  edition  began  in  the  year  1751. 

If  America  fhould  again  become  the  feat  of  war,  as  it  was 
in  the  laft,  (and  this  it  certainly  will,  if  the  Spaniards  join 
the  French)  it  will  prove  of  unfpeakable  detriment  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  as  things  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  provided 
it  fhould  be  conduced  as  the  laft  war  there  was,  and  if  there 
fhould  be  fuch  unhappy  mifunderftandings  between  admirals 
and  generals,  as  was  between  Mr  Vernon  and  Mr  Went- 
worth,  &c — I  have  now  the  mifconduct  of  this  whole  affair 
before  me  ;  which  would  prove  very  difagreeable,  and,  in- 
deed, very  fhocking,  to  reprefent  in  its  true  colours.  But 
we  will  hope  for  better  conduct  in  the  next  war,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  or  our  all,  I  am  confident,  will  be  loft  there. — 
It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  opportunities  enough  in 
America  greatly  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards,  if  it  fhould  become 
neceflary,  as  well  as  the  French  ;  and,  after  having  provided 
effectually  for  our  affairs  in  Europe,  we  cannot  have  too 
great  a  fleet  to  act  in  America,  and  elfewhere  :  but,  unlefs 
we  ftrike  fome  capital  and  effectual  Stroke,  the 
war  will  only  be  prolonged  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers, 
from  year  to  year,  and  turn  to  the  difhonour  and  ruin  cf  the 
nation,  inftead  of  its  glory  and  profperity. 
We  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  expence 
of  a  much  greater  Fleet  than  ever  this  nation  beheld.  If 
we  had  a  fleet  as  powerful  again  as  we  have,  we  fhould  fcarce 
feel  the  expence  of  it :  nay,  I  could  almoft  prefume  to  af- 
firm, that  the  greater  our  Royal  Navy  is,  the 
richer,  instead  of  the  poorer,  will  the  Nation- 
be;  and  therefore  we  can  scarce  spend  too 
much  upon  our  Maritime  Force. 
Exclufive  of  what  we  expend  for  naval  ftores  with  other  na- 
tions, the  refidue  of  our  naval  expences  is  raifed  within  our- 
felves,  and  centers  and  terminates  within  ourfelves.  1.  Our 
royal  navy  is  victualled  among  ourfelves,  and  this  inriches 
the  landed  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  grazier.  2. 
Our  fhips  are  built  and  mailed  with  our  own  timber,  and  built 
by  Britifh  artificers.     3.  Though  we  take  hemp  from  Rufiia, 
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yet  our  cordage  and  fail-cloth  and  iron  are  chiefly  manu- 
factured amongft  ourfelves,  for  the  employment  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers and  artificers.  4.  Our  fhip  chandlery  particulars, 
great  in  number,  are  produced  among  ourfelves  ;  and  our 
lbips  aie  fupplied  with  liquors  by  our  own  brewery,  and  our 
own  dilfillery.  5.  Though  we  ufed  formerly  to  be  obliged 
to  take  our  pitch  and  tar  from  Sweden,  yet  at  prefent  we 
have  the  bulk  of  it  from  our  own  plantations ;  and  fo  we 
may,  in  time,  have  all  our  hemp  from  thence  :  and  vvh  :tever 
adds  to  the  circulation  of  commerce  between  England  and 
her  colonies  and  plantations,  tends  to  augment  the  opulence 
and  power  of  both.  6.  The  appointments  paid  to  our  Tea 
officers,  and  wages  of  our  mariners,  alio  revert  again  into 
our  own  hands.  7.  The  great  eftates  frequently  obtained  in 
time  of  war  by  our  admirals,  and  other  chief  officers,  as 
well  as  by  privateering,  generally  make  the  nation  more  than 
an  ample  recompence  for  the  mercantile  lofies  we  fuftain  by 
fea  in  thofe  calamitous  times.  8.  The  prizes  which  we  com- 
monly make  of  the  enemies  fhips  of  war  and  naval  Holes,  can 
fcarce  fail  to  be  equivalent  to  thole  we  may  happen  to  lofe  of 
our  own. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  national  expence  raifed 
upon  ourRoYAL  Navy,  when  itfhall  be  exerted  to  its  fulled: 
extent  in  times  of  war,  with  the  national  Returns,  as  the 
necefTary  confequence  thereof,  according  as  cur  affairs  are 
now  happily  circumftanced  ;  we  need  not  be  at  ;<11  apprehen- 
five,  that  a  war  carried  on  by  Se  a  can  ever  impovcrifli  or  hurt 
the  kingdom  at  all.  For  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  3,000,0001. 
a  year,  or  even  more,  was  raifed  annually  above  the  ordi- 
nary expence,  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  navy,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  for  any  onetofhew,  that  nearthe  whole  expence  raifed 
would  not  return  into  Great- Britain  again.  From  paft  ex- 
perience in  relation  to  the  three  laft  great  wars,  the  expence 
of  our  naval  affairs,  confidered  in  the  feveral  lights  before  in- 
timated, did  the  nation  no  great  injury,  and  would  have 
dene  much  lefs,  if  we  could  then  have  provided  ourfelves,  as 
we  now  can,  with  fo  great  a  part  of  our  naval  ftores. 
Nor  could  it  do  us  any  detriment,  if  the  expence  was  confi- 
derably  greater,  provided  the  money  was  conftantly  raised 
within  the  Year  ;  for  the  greater  our  naval  power  is, 
if  exerted  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greater  might,  and  very  pro- 
bably wouid,  be  our  advantages  by  fea  over  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  the  Retue.ns  of  treafure  into  the  kingdom  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  Expence  raised  :  and  this  would  be 
almoft  all  gain  to  the  nation. 

But  fuppofing  the  neccffity  of  our  affairs  fhould  oblige  us  to 
run  annually  three  Millions,  or  more,  into  debt,  on  ac- 
count of  our  Naval  Expences,  let  us  confider  how  it 
would  affect  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Who  muft  be  the  public  creditors  to  whom  this  money  will 
be  due  ?.  Does  it  not  every  milling  (except  what  I  have  before 
excepted)  arife  from  the  product  of  our  land,  and  the  labour 
of  our  workmen?  And  while  thePRiNciPAL  Money  is  due 
only    amongst   his    Majesty's  Subjects,  as  I   have 
zealoufly  pleaded  for  in  this  performance,  and  the  Interest 
paid  to  them  only,   fuch  debts  will  fit  light  upon  the  nation  : 
but  when  any  proportion  of  fuch  debts  becomes  due  to  fo- 
reigners, by  (rans-fer  or  othervvife,   and  the    intereft  money 
goes  out  of  the  nation,  this  is  reckoned  adifadvantage  in  the 
like  degree,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  have  fuggefted  how  de- 
fireable  it  would    be,   if  it  fhould  ever   be   found  practicable, 
that  all   the   public   Debts  the  Nation   shall   be 
obliged  to  incur,  fhould  be  contracted  amongst 
Britons  only  ;  in  which  cafe,  no    intereft-money  would 
go  out  of  the  nation,  and,  confequently,  the  burthen  of  our 
national  incumbrances  would    be  the  lefs  fenfibly  felt.     See 
our  articles  Credit,  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  [Na- 
tional Debts],  Funds,  Monied-Interest. 
Although  a  part  of  the  intereil  money  paid  on  account  of  the 
principal  debt  contracted  for  our  naval  affairs,  fhould   be  re- 
mitted to  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  their 
becoming  our  public  creditors,  yet  it  fhould   not   be  forgot, 
that  the  Principal  Value  arofe  from  the  produce  of  our 
Land  and  our  Labour,  and  that  we  have  taken  fuch   fo- 
reigners Principal  Money,  though  they  take  away  our 
Interest  Money.     This  abates  the  evil  in  fome  degree  : 
but  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  principal  money  due  to 
Foreigners  has  been  fpentiN  foreign  Countries,  and 
never  returned  in  any  Ihape  to  us  again  ;  when  this  is  not  only 
the  cafe,  but  the  intereft   money  is  fpent  out  of  the  nation 
likewife  ;  this  magnifies  the  evil  of  fuch  debts. 
But  when  our  native  land  and  labour  fhail  have  primarily 
received  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  our  Naval  Expence, 
it  may  be  a  quere,    whether  thofe  benefits   and  advantages, 
confidered  upon  the  Whole,  may  not  be  equivalent  to  the 
difadvantages  fuftained  by  paying  intereft  to  foreigners  for  a 
Part  only. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  let  thefe  our  Naval  Expen- 
ces be  any  way  confidered,  it  fhould  feem,  methinks,  as  if 
they  had  a  tendency  rather  to  inrich  the  nation,  than  any  how 
to  injure  or  impoverifhit :  for  fomuch  of  the  money  expended 
this  way,  in  time  of  war,  is  really  fomething  like  extracting 
fo  much  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  our  Mines  ;  and  what  is 
the  common  produce  of  our  Lands  and  cui  Labour,  are  J 
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Mines  of  the  greateft  utility  to  the  flate.  Neither  mould 
it  be  forgot,  that  our  Royal  Navies,  built  and  equipped 
with  fuch  money,  become  really  permanent  Riches 
for  many  years,  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit ;  and  the 
fervice  and  glory  which  the  kingdom  derives  from  thefe  her 
Naval  Treasures,  far  more  than  compenfate  lor  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  intereft  of  the  money  they  cod,  be  that  confi- 
dered   in  what  iight  it  may. 

In  a  word,  it  fhould  feem,  however  paradoxical  at  firft  glance 
it  may  appear,  that  our  very  Naval  Expences  are  crea- 
tive, under  the    reftri&ions  we   have  confidered    them,  of 
National  Wealth;  and  if  our  whole  public  incum- 
brances had  been  made  up  of  fuch  fort  of  expences,  and  raifed 
within  the  year,  and  the  whole  intereft  money  had  centered 
within  ourfelves,  as  perhaps   might  have  been  the  cafe,  ouf 
debts  would  have  proved  very  little  burthen  to  us.    There  is 
anotherconfiueratioii,notwirhftanding,that  ought  toalleviate, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  thoughts  of  the  burthen  of  the  Inter- 
est Money  paid  to   foreigners  who  are  our  public  credi- 
tors;  which  is,  that  the  chief  of  our  foreign  public  creditors 
being  the  fubje&s  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  author 
of  this  work  looking  upon  the  intereft  of  thofe  provinces  in  a 
light    abfolutely    infeparabic    from    that   of  Gn  a*--  Britain, 
thinks  that  the  intereft  money  paid  to  them  oughtto  be  looked 
upon,   in  fome  degree,  as  really  paid  to  ourfelves:  and  what 
ought  to  be  fome  additional  motive  with  us  to  hive  a  natu- 
ral tie  and  affection  towards  that  nation,   is  the  cheaifulnefs 
they  ever  fhew  to  aid  and  affift  us  with  their  money-fubferip- 
tions,  upon    all   emergencies,  and  in  all  other  fbapes,   I  am 
willing  to  think,  according  to  their  power,  unlefs  when  feme 
wicked  men  at  the  helm  have  prevented  it.    And  is  not  this 
the  cafe  of  all  nations  at  one  time  or  other?     But    the  con- 
trary is  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  wife  and  upright  men  in  that 
ftate;  and  I  hope   that  we  fhall  foon  happily  experience  a 
perfect  union    and  good  underffanding   between    Great- 
Britain   and   Holland,    notwithstanding  all   the    wiles 
and  machinations   of  our   common  enemies,    to  divide  and 
diffract  us,  in  order  to  fubvert  the  power  of  both. — To  this 
end,  I  have  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  too  many    in    this  kingdom  are  at  prefent  taught   to 
have  againft  the  Dutch,  by  the  emifiaries  of  France.  See  our 
articles  United  Provinces,  Holland,  Trade,  Flan- 
ders and  Nethrelnads. 

Thefe  confiderations,  we  humbly  hope,  will  animate  the 
nation  tofpare  no  Expence  upon  their  Naval  Power,  if 
the  neceffity  of  affairs,  as  I  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  fhould  make 
it  requifite  even  to  treble  the  Fleets  we  at  prefent  have, 
more  efpecially  if  we  exert  ourfelves  to  raife  the  whole  of  our 
naval  ftores  in  our  plantations. 

Remarks   on  our  article  War,  fince  the  laft  v/ar,  and 
the  Peace  of  1763. 

Under  our  article  Taxes,  there  appears  an  account  of  all 
the  money  that  has  been  raifed  fince  the  year  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majeffy  George  II.  If  we  caft  an  e)e  upon  the 
incredible  expence  of  ihe  laft  war,  it  would  certainly  have 
proved  utterly  impracticable  to  have  raifed  fuch  fupplies 
within  the  Year  as  were  raifed  to  carry  on  that  war. 
Since  thereign  of  queen  Anne,  our  Public  Debts  are  nearly 
trebled  to  what  they  then  were,  although  a  great  parade  has 
been  made,  fince  that  period,  to  leffen  them.  And  if  the 
examples  of  carr\  ing  on  W  a  rs  by  this  nation  at  the  expence 
we  have  hitherto  done,  are  to  become  permanent  precedents, 
and  efleemed  worthy  the  fanguine  imitation  of  pofteritv  ;  it 
-requires  no  extraordinary  prefcience  to  predict,  that  fuch  ex- 
penfive  wars  muft  at  length  prove  the  inevitable  Ruin  and 
Destruction  of  this  commercial  empire.  For  to  fuch  a 
degree  muft  our  Taxes  in  general  be  neceffarily  augmented, 
to  pay  the  Interest  of  our  encreased  public  Debts, 
that  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  the  Prices  of  Labour, 
and  the  Prices  of  all  our  Commodities  and  Ma- 
nufactures, will  be  so  greatly  raised  and  in- 
hanced,  that  the  general  domestic  Consumption 
of  all  our  native  Commodities  will  decrease 
among  ourselves  ;  our  Goods  will  become  so 
dear,  that  Foreigners  neither  can  nor  will 
purchase  them  :  and  what  will  be  the  Conse- 
quence HEREOF  ?    As  THE  HOME  CONSUMPTION   OF  OUR 

native  Commodities    diminishes,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  REVENUE  of  EXCISES  ?  Will  not 

THAT      BE      REDUCED    PROPORTIONABLY  ?      And     WHEN 

we  shall  not  be   in  a  condition   to  export  our 
own  Goods,    because   no  Foreigner  can   or  will 

BUY  THEM,    WHILE   HE  CAN    BUY  THOSE  OF    OTHER  Na-» 

tions,  our  trading  competitors,  considerably 
cheaper,  how  long  shall  we  be  able  to  im- 
port the  foreign  goods  of  other  states  and 
Empires  ?  Not  long,  most  certainly.  An»  when 
that  comes  to  be  our  case,  what  likewise  will 
become  of  the  REVENUE  of  CUSTOMS  ?  Will 
not  that  be  reduced  as  our  imports  shall  be  ? 
Where  then  shall  we  find  the  Funds  to  pay  the 
Interest  for  our  public  Debts  ?  Will  not  the 
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Funds  vanish  also,  for  the  Payment  of  the 
King's  Civil  List  Revenue  ;  for  the  Support  of 
his  Houshold,  and  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of 
his  Crown  ?  W  ill  not  the  very  Existence  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  now  mortgaged  as  a  collateral 
Security  to  the  Public  Creditors,  be  annihi- 
lated ;    AND  INSTEAD  OF   THE  NATIONAL  CREDITORS 

having  any  security  for  the  discharge  of  their 
Principal  Money,  how  will  they  come  by  their 
Interest?  When  this  shall  come  to  be  the 
State  of  Public  Credit,  and  the  Monied  Inter- 
est shall  be  undone,  what  will  become  of  our 
Traders  ?  Will  not  our  Merchants  fly  to  fo- 
reign Countries,  and  there  exercise  their  Skill 
and  Industry,  to  improve  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  those  Countries,  whose  greater 
Cheapness  of  their  Commodities  will  induce 
them  to  trade  therein  throughout  the  whole 
World?  When  we  have  lost  our  Merchants 
and  our  Monied  Men,  what  a  Figure  will  our 
LandedGentlemenmake?  When  our  British  Land 
shall  be  of  as  little  worth  as  that  in  sibe- 
ria, will  the  raising  four  shillings  in  the 
Pound  upon  such  Land,  raise  again  the  British 
Splendor  ? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  carry  on  this  ftrain  of  obfcrvation  to  a 
much  greater  pitch  ;  bat  the  idea  of  a  bankrupted  aid  ruined 
nation  is  a  melancholy  fubjedt  to  dwell  upon  ;  efpecially 
when  men  are  too  apt  to  judge  it  vifionary.  I  heartily  wifh 
it  may  never  prove  otherwise  ;  the  author  had  rather  have 
his  memory  eternally  ftigmatized,  than  fuch  a  cataftrophe 
fhould  ever  come  to  pafs.  His  motive  is  not  to  alarm  with 
falfe  fears ;  but  to  guard  Britons  againft  that  danger  that  ap- 
pears to  him  impending,  unlefs  fome  mafterly  ftrt.kes  of  po- 
licy are  ftruck,  to  reduce  the  tax-incumbrances  on  our 
trade  in  general,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Prices  of  our 
Commodities  and  Manufactures  in  general  as  low 
as  thofe  of  any  Rival  Nation  in  Europe.  Till  this 
is  done,  and  molt  effectually  too,  we  deceive  ourfelves  in 
imagining,  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  preferve  our  trade  and 
navigation*  The  wifcft  Treaties  of  Commerce  with 
nations  will  not  effect  it;  they  will  eternally  be  evaded; 
fuch  Mates  and  empires  with  whom  we  fhould  make  them, 
and  become  even  upon  a  better  footing  with  them  in  trade 
than  any  other  nation  is,  cannot  be  compelled  to  purchafe 
our  goods,  when  they  can  have  others  from  15  to  30  and 
40  per  cent,  cheaper.  Nor  {hall  we  ever  be  able  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling  in  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  plantations,  while  they 
fhall  be  able  to  buy  French  and  other  foreign  commo- 
dities fo  much  cheaper  than  they  can  Englifh.  I  could 
heartily  wifh  and  rejoice  that  thefe  things  were  confidered 
by  our  Rulers  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  this  great  work 
was  fct  about  in  earned:  ;  for  if  it  is  deferred,  the  malady 
will  "row  fo  malignant  as  to  become  abfolutely  incurable. 
It  has  proved  a  misfortune  to  both  Mates,  that  Great-Britain 
and  the  States  General,  have  not  been  happily  cemented  in 
their  interefls ;  we  mean  more  particularly  in  their  com- 
mercial interefts  ;  for  nothing  but  a  union  founded  on  fuch 
a  bafis,  can  influence  them  to  act  in  concert  heartily  for 
their  reciprocal  fupport  and  prefervation,  againft  France,  or 
any  confederacy  the  court  of  Verfailles  may  form  againft 
them  both. 

But  while  the  Dutch  experience  it  more  for  their  benefit 
and  advantage,  to  traffic  in  French  commodities  and  manu- 
factures, in  preference  to  thofe  of  Englifh  ;  while  the  Hol- 
landers find  it  turn  more  to  their  account  to  engage  large 
capitals  in  the  French  trade,  and  carry  the  wares  of  that 
kingdom  for  fale  to  every  part  of  the  world,  by  reafon  of 
their  greater  cheapnefs  and  readier  vent  than  Englifh,  'tis 
no  wonder,  that  thofe  ftates  are  more  united  than  England 
and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  more  aftonifning,  that  the  great  men 
in  England  and  Holland  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  fome  mea- 
fures  to  accomplifn  a  defireable  commercial  union,  as  previ- 
euflv  neceffary  to  a  total  union  of  all  their  mutual  interefls. 
For  till  this  is  done,  and  effectually  done,  they  will  always  be 
liable  to  be  plunged  into  wars ;  which  their  hearty  conjunction 
would  often  prevent. 

However  beneficial  the  Dutch  may  have  found  their  neu- 
trality when  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  wars  with 
France,  the  States  General  may  at  length  carry  this  maxim 
too  far  ;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  France  will  never  lofe 
light  of  attempting  to  annex  the  United  Provinces  to  their 
crown,  however  they  may  temporize  with  them.  The  Dutch 
niav  alio  have  reafon,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  long  firft,  to 
dread  the  machinations  of  another  great  and  intriguing  power, 
whofe  great  aim  feems  to  be  to  erect  himfelf  into  a  confi 
derable~maritime  and  commercial  power;  to  which  end  he 
may  have  his  eye  no  lefs  upon  the  United  Provinces  than 
fome  other,  and  that  acquifition  would  not  a  little  contribute  to 
his  extenfive  views.  Nothing  might  have  a  happier  tendency 
to  render  abortive  fuch  fchemes  of  power,  either  on  the  fide  of 
France,  or  others,  to  fwallow  up  Holland,  than  a  perfect 
harmony  and  good  undcrftar.ding,  in  all  refpects,  between 


Great- Britain  and  the  States  General  ;  and  this  upon  princi- 
ples preservative  of    the    being  of   both   (hues,  and   lending 
to  the    increafe   of  their    commerce  and   navigation.     Sec 
•  United  Provinces,  Flandres,  Hollwu. 

WARWICKSHIRE  is  bounded  with  Worcefterfliire  on 
the  weft ;  Glouceftei ihire  and  Oxfordshire  on  the  fouth  ;  JJer- 
byihire  and  Staffordfhire  on  ihe  north  ;  and  Northamptonfhire 
on  the  eaft  :  in  circumference  it  is  computed  at  122  miles. 
Its  air  is  excellent,  the  foil  rich,  and  its  principal  commodi- 
ties are  corn,  malt,  wool,  wood,  iron,  coal,  and  chetfe. 
The  moil  considerable  of  the  many  rivers  and  brooks  it  is 
plentifully  watered  with,   are  the  Avon  and  the  Tame. 

Coventry  is  a  large,  populous,  and  rich  city:  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants,  at  prefent,  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  tammies,  and  weaving  the  ordinary  forts  of  ribbons,  ef- 
pecially black. 
Famworth  is  a  fine  pleafant  town,  noted  for  its  good  ale: 
the  river  Tame  parts  it  in  the  middle,  fo  that  one  half  of  this 
town  is  in  this  county,  and  the  other  in  Stafford  (hi  re.  Here 
is  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloth,  and  fome  other  ma- 
nufactures. 

Birmingham   is  a  large  populous  town;  multitudes  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  are  employed  here  in  the  iron-works 
in  which  they  are  fuch  ingenious  artificers,  that  their   per- 
formances in  the  fmall  wares  of  iron  and   ltecl  are  admired 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Stratford  has  a  ftone  bridge  on  the  Avon,  which  is  na- 
vigable to  it  by  barges.  It  is  a  populous  town,  and  its  chief 
commodity  is  malt,  which  it  makes  in  great  abundance. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  Avon  is  obferved  to  be  of  vaft 
advantage  to  this  county,  and  to  the  particular  commerce  of 
the  city  of  Briflol  ;  for  by  it  they  diive  a  great  trade  in  Gro- 
ceries, iron,  lead,  and  all  heavy  goods,  which  are  ufually 
carried  by  water  almoft  as  far  as  Warwick;  and,  in  return, 
the  corn,  and  efpecially  cheefe,  are  carried  back  from  GIo- 
cefterfhire  and  Warwickfhire  to  Briflol. 

Atherston,  on  theStour,  is  famous  for  its  cheefe  fair,  the 
greateft  in  England,  on  the  8th  of  September.  Here  the 
cheefe  factors  buy  vaft  quantities,  which  they  carry  to  Stour- 
bridge fair. 

Nuneaton  is  a  pretty  large  well-built  town,  and  has  a  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  cloth. 

WATCH-MAKER,     See  Clock-maker. 

WAX.     See  Bees- Wax. 

WEAVING.  See  Cloth,  Linen.  Silk,  Tapestry, 
&c.  West-Indies.  See  America,  British  America, 
Leeward  Islads. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  foreign  Weights  of  feveral  of  the  chief  trading  parts  of 
Europe  compaied. 

The  weights  for  heavy  Goods  may  properly  be  divided 
into  three  forts.  1.  Great  Weights,  2.  Pounds,  and, 
3.  1  heir  Fractions,  or  fmall  weights. 
The  great  weights  are  the  Schippendt,  which  makes  300 
or  400  pound,  according  to  the  different  places  ;  the  Load, 
compofed  of  two  bales,  making  likewife  300  or  400  pound 
weight;  the  Wage,  about  165  pounds;  the  Quintal, 
making  100,  104,  105,  110,  and  fumetirhes  112  pounds, 
or  more,  according  to  the  cuftom  cf  each  pl.rce. 
The  hundred,  which  is  divided  into  Quarterons  ;  the 
Arob,  between  25  and  32  pounds. 

The  Lispendt,  15  pound,  more' or  lefs;  the  Stone,  in 
fome  places  of  8,  in  fome  of  15,  and  in  fome  of  16  more  ; 
in  others,  more  ;  the  Pound  confifts  in  fome  places  of  12, 
in  fome  of  14,  in  others  of  16,  which  is  molt  common  ; 
and  in  fome  of  40  ounces.  And  thofe  Fractions  are  va- 
rioufly  fubdivided,  according  to  the  goods  that  are  weighed, 
and  tire  cuftom  of  the  place. 

The  fractions  of  the  Pound  are  the  Mark,  confifting  of 
8  ounces,  or  half  a  pi.und  ;  the  Ounce,  of  8  Gross, 
or  Drachms,  or  24  Deniers,  or  20  Engels  ;  the 
Gross,  or  Drachm,  of  3  Deniers;  the  Denier, 
of  24  Grains  ;  the  Engel,  of  32  Aces,  or  30  Grains. 
In  weighing  of  precious  Stones,  &c.  the  Ounce  coniifls 
of576GRAiNS,  but  they  reckon  it  6co.  FourGRAiNsmake 
a  Carat. 

The  Silversmiths  divide  their  Mark,  which  they  call 
Ounce,  into  Octaves,  Carats,  and  Grains.  The 
Mark,  or  Ounce,  contains  8  Octaves';  the  Octave, 
20  Carats;  and  the  Carat,  4  Grains. 
In  Holland,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam,  they  make 
ufe  of  two  forts  of  weights,  to  weigh  all  forts  of  goods  and 
commodities  fubject  to  be  weighed  by  the  town-weights, 
viz.  The  Mark,  or  Troy  weights,  and  the  Antwerp 
weights.  The  Mark,  or  Troy  Weight,  is  that  which 
is  known  all  over  Europe,  and  which  is  ufed  by  the  gold- 
fmiths  in  weighing  gold  and  filver,  confifting,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  of  8  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  fo  that,  toj'm'ake 
the  hundred  weight,  there  muft  be  200  Marks,  which 
hundred  weight,  or  200  marks,  makes  105  f  pounds  cf  Ant- 
werp weight,  or  a  little  lefs;  and  the  huudred  weight  of 
Antwerp  makes  but  94*-  pounds  weight  of  Amftcdam. 
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As  for  Antwerp  weights,  they  are  only  ufed  there  to  weigh 
certain  forts  of  filk,  cochineal,  fome  drugs,  and  other  things 
of  that  nature. 

Nor  is  it  of  the  Antwerp,  but  of  the  Amfterdam  hundred  of 
200  marks,  that  the  fchippendt  is  compofed ;  by  which 
weight  the  Holland  cheefe,  Riga  hemp  and  flax,  and  many 
other  fuch  goods,  are  commonly  fold.  At  Amfterdam 
the  fchippendt  is  reckoned  but  300  weight,  and  not  400,  as 
in  divers  other  places. 

The  pound  mark  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  held  to  be  about  \ 
an  ounce  lefs  than  that  of  Amfterdam.  However,  they  make 
ufe,  in  thofe  countries,  of  feveral  fmaller  weights. 
In  France  they  ufe  three  different  forts  of  weights  in  buying 
and  felling  of  goods,  viz.  mark-weight,  table-weight,  and 
king's-weight,  or  cuftom-houfe  weight. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  further  account  of  the  mark- 
weight,  of  which  I  have  faid  enough.  What  they  call  table- 
weight,  is  that  they  make  ufe  of  in  feveral  provinces  in  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Provence  and  Languedoc; 
which  weight  is  between  18  and  25  per  cent,  fmaller  than 
the  mark-weight ;  though  at  the  fame  time  the  pound  table- 
weight  is  compoftd  of  16  ounces,  becaufe  thofe  ounces  are 
fo  much  fmaller  than  the  other.  And  though  that  diverfity 
of  weight,  in  almoft  every  town  in  Provence,  and  High  and 
Low  Languedoc,  occafions  a  great  inconvenience  to  trade, 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to 
alter  their  ancient  weigjits  and  meafures. 
Though  fome  who  have  wrote  upon  that  fubject,  have  not 
taken  notice  of  the  difference  between  the  weights  of  Tou- 
loufe  and  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  'tis  certain  that  the  latter  are 
5  J  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  fmaller  than  the  former ;  fince 
100  weight  of  Touloufe  renders  about  105  \  ;it  Marfeilles,  and 
100  weight  of  Marfeilles  renders  only  abvut  95  at  Touloufe. 
Nor  are  they  lefs  miftaken,  who  reckon  the  weights  of 
Marfeilles  equal  to  thofe  of  Rochelle  ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
they  differ  almoft  25  per  cent,  as  fhail  be  fhewn. 
In  fome  places  of  France  they  reckon  by  the  quintal,  and  in 
others  by  the  hundred,  and  in  fome  places,  both  by  the  one 
and  the  other.  And  in  that  cafe,  ftrangers  muft  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  making  contracts,  clearly  to  exprefs  which 
of  the  two  they  mean. 

By  the  hundred  is  meant  barely  100  weight,  and  no  more. 
And  by  the  quintal  is  commonly  meant  104;  and  in  fome 
places  much  more,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  And  even  at 
Touloufe  they  add  1  pound  to  the  104,  to  make  it  good 
weight  as  they  call  it. 

At  Lyons  they  have  two  forts  of  weights.  By  the  town- 
weights  all  forts  of  goods  are  weighed  buc  filks;  and  they 
reckon  14  ounces  mark  to  the  pound. 

By  the  others  nothing  is  weighed  but  filks ;  and  the  pound 
confifts  of  15  ounces. 

At  Rouen  they  have  likewifetwo  forts  of  weights;  thofe  of 
the  Viconte,  and  the  mark-weight. 

The  weight  of  the  Viconte  is  taken  to  be  about  6  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  Paris,  or  the  mark-weight,  in  weighing 
of  wool ;  but  in  other  cafes  it  is  only  4  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  other.  And  fo  it  is  divided  into  fractions  of  52, 
26,  and  13  pounds. 

There  being  no  Viconte  weights  lefs  than  13  pound,  all 
fine  goods  that  are  fold  by  fmaller  weights  are  weighed  by  the 
mark-weight. 

Of  the  Weights   of  Holland,    and   their  conformity 
with  thofe  of  other  Countries. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  weights  ordinarily  ufed 
in  Holland,  and  particularly  at  Amfterdam,  are  thofe  called 
mark-weights;  and  though  fome  people  make  them  equal 
to  thofe  of  Paris,  Strafburgh,  Befancon,  and  Bourdeaux, 
it  is  certain,  there  is  fome  difference  between  them. 

Cf  the  Weights  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  compared 
with  thofe  of  Holland. 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  Amfterdam  and  thofe 
of  Brabant,  is  about  5  \  per  cent,  exclufively:  fo  that  100 
pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  \  of  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
&c.  and  100  pound  of  thofe  places  make  94  ■£  of  Amfter- 
dam. As  for  the  reduction  of  the  one  into  the  other,  no- 
thing is  more  eafy,  fince  you  need  only  make  the  plain  ope- 
ration of  the  rule  of  three,  and  fay, 

If  ico  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  I  of  Antwerp,  &c. 
how  many  will  90 1  make?  And  you  will  havejuft  ico — And 
on  the  contrary, 

If  100 pound  of  Antwerp,  &c.  make  94 4  of  Amfterdam; 
how  many  will  105  \  of  Antwerp  make  ?  And  you  will  like- 
wife  have  100. 
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And  fo  you  may  make  the  reduction  of  any  quantity  wh: 
foever,  of  the  weights  of  one  of  thefe  places,  into  thofe 
the  other. 

You  may  comprehend,  under  the  name  of  thofe  of  Antwerp, 
the  weights  of  more  of  the  other  towns  of  the  fame  province, 
and  likewife  of  Flanders ;  though  indeed  there  is  fome  fmall 
difference  between  them,  as  it  has  been  calculated,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  account,  viz. 


100  pound  weight  of  Am- 
fterdam makes  at 


10a 


98 

99 
108 


Bruflcls 

Bruges 

Louvain 

Bois  Le  Due 

Malines  and  Aerfchot\ 

Bergen-op-Zoom 
Namur  -  -  - 
Ghent      -     -     - 

The  fchippendt  of  Antwerp  is  300  pound 
The  load         -  400 

The  wage        -         -         -         165 
The  ftone        -         -  8 

Of  the  Weights  of  Paris,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

Though  there  is  but  an  inconfiderable  difference  between  the 
weights  of  Amfterdam  and  thofe  of'  France,  we  did  not 
think  fit  to  pafs  it  by  without  notice.  According  to  the 
trueft  calculation,  we  reckon  the  weights  of  Paris  1  5  per 
cent,  heavier  than  thofe  of  Amfterdam.  That  is  to' fay j 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  92  \  ppund  of  Paris ;  con- 
fequently  ico  pound  of  Paris  make  101  i  pound  of  Amfter- 
dam. The  reduction  of  the  one  into  the  other  is  made  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  weights  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  which  is  very  plain'. 

The   Weights  of  Rouen,  compared   with  thofe   of  Am- 
sterdam. • 

For  making  the  reduction  of  the  weights  of  thofe  two  places, 
you  need  only  to  take  notice,  that 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  96  pound  2iounces,  Vi- 
conte weight  of  Rouen  ;   and 

loo  pound  Viconte  weight  of  Rouen  make  104  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

The   Weights   of  Lyons,  compared   with  thofe  of  Hol- 
land. 

We  have  obferved  that  at  Lyons  they  ufe  two  forts  of  weights, 
viz.  the  pound  of  15  ounces  mark  "for  filks,  and  that  of 
14  ounces  for  other  goods  j  and  the  latter  being  the  town- 
weight,  obferve,  that 

100  pound  town-weight  of  Lyons  make  86  pound  of  Am- 
fterdam, and  100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  116  pound 
town-weightof  Lyons,  or  thereabouts.  Obferve  alfo,  that  the 
weight  for  filk  is  T'T  greater  than  the  town-weight  :  fo  they 
reckon,  that  100  pound  filk-weight  make  ic8  pound  town- 
weight,  and  100  town-weight  make  but  98  i  pound  filk 
weight,  and  a  little  more. 

The  Weights   of  Bourdeaux,    compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

Though  a  certain  miftaken  author  fns  averred,  that  100 
pound  of  Amfterdam  make  115  of  Bourdeaux,  the  fame 
having  been  exactly  compared,  the  difference  was  found  to 
be  only  -*- a  pound  or  thereabout?,  that  the  weight  of  Amfter- 
dam proved  heavier  than  that  of  Bourdeaux ;  fo  that  the 
difference  being  fo  very  fmall,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  trou- 
ble the  reader  with  further  notice  thereof. 

The  Weights   of    Rochelle    and  Nantes,    compared 
with  thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  Rochelle  and  thofe 
of  Amflerdam,  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  fome  writers  have 
afferted  that  they  are  equal;  but  upon  a  more  exact  en- 
quiry, it  appears, 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make 99  pound  of  Rochelle;  and 
100  pound  of  Rochelle  make  101  pjund  of  Amfterdam,  or 
very  near  —  The  weights  of  Nantes  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
Rochelle,  or  but  a  very  trifling  difference. 

The   Weights   of  Toulouse,    compared   with   thofe   of 
Amsterdam* 

The  weights  of  Alby,  Cartres,  Lavour,  and  other  towns 
of  High  Languedoc,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Touloufe.      ' 
1 00  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  118  pound  of  thofe  places  ;  and 
ico  of  thofe  places  make  84  pound  A  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Marseilles,  compared    with   thofe  of 

Amsterdam. 

Though  it  is  commonly  faid  that  100  pound  of  Amfterdam 
make  only  120  pound  of  Marfeilles  ;  upon  an  exact  enquiry 
into  the  matter,  it  appears  that  100  pound  of  Amfterdam 
make  1234  pound  of  Marfeilles;  and 

100  of  Marfeilles  are  reckoned  300  pound  of  the  weight  of 
that  town  ;  and  by  that  they  commonly  fell  the  Levant  and 
Turkey  goods. 

The  Weights  of  Geneva,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

Monf.  Sebaftian  Peters,  an  author  of  Bremen  in  Ger- 
many, in  a  book  he  publifhed,  fays,  that  100  pound  of  Ge- 
neva make    j  13 -of  Amfterdam,  and  that   100  pound   of 

Amfterdam 
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Amfterdam  make  88  pound  of  Geneva;  but  Meffieurs  Mar- 
cet,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Geneva,  late  merchants  of 
Amfterdam,  fay  that 

ioo  pound  of  Geneva  make  ii2  J  pounds  of  Amfterdam, 
And  ioo  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  89  pound  of  Geneva. 

The   Weights  of  London  and  Dublin,  compared  with 

thofe  of  Amsterdam. 
They  make  ufe  of  three  different  forts  of  weights  at  London, 
for  weighing  of  goods  and  filver,  viz.  The  great  hundred, 
the  hundred,  and  the  weight  of  Venice. 
For  what  they  call  the  great  hundred,  they  give  112  pound  ; 
and  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  only  104  pound,  and  th.it  only 
to  citizens  of  London  ;  the  ftrangers,  and  fuch  Englifhmen  as 
are  not  citizens,  having  only  100. 

But  for  fpiceries,  drugs  for  dyers,  and  fome  other  fuch  things, 
ftrangers  and  citizens  promifcuoufly  have  112  for  100. 
When  ftrangers  fell  their  goods,  they  muft  deliver  them  by 
the  king's  weights;  but  when  they  buy,  they  muft  ufe  the 
merchants  weights,  which  are  lefs  than  the  king's  weights. 
They  weigh  filver  by  the  weight  called  the  weight  of  Venice  ; 
12  ounces  of  which  make  the  mark. 

According  to  the  beft   computation,   100  pound  of  London 
make  91  —pound  of  Amfterdam  ;    and  100  pound  of  Am- 
fterdam make  109  \  pound  of  London. 
The  weights  of  Ireland  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England. 

The  Weights  of  Scotland,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 
The  weights  of  Scotland  being  about  4  per  cent,  greater  than 
thofe  of  London,  the  reduction  muft  be  made  accordingly. 

The  Weights  of  Bremen,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 
The  weights  of  Bremen  being  3  per  cent,  lefs  than  thofe  of 
Amfterdam,  100  pound  of  Amsterdam  make  103  pound  of 
Bremen,  or  a  little  more  ;  and  100  pound  of  Bremen  make 
96  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Hamburgh,    compared    with   thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

At  Hamburgh  they  fell   feveral  forts  of  goods  by  the  fchip- 

pendt  of  300  pound,  or  30  ftone  of  10  pound  each,  to  the 

fchippendt;  which  renders  at  Amfterdam  294  pound. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at   Hamburgh,  retailers  have   the 

privilege  to  fell  any  goods,  not  exceeding  10  pound,  by  the 

weight  of  Cologne,  which  is  2  per  cent,    lefs   than  that  of 

Hamburgh;  but  wholefale  merchants  muft  fell  by  the  weight 

of  that  place. 

They  have  but  one  weight  at  Hamburgh,  by  which  all  goods 

are  to  be  weighed;  and    the  weighers,  at  their  admiffion, 

take  an  oath  before  the   fenate,    and  keep  a  record   of  all 

goods  they  weigh. 

1 00  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  102  pound  of  Hamburgh;    and 

ico  pound  of  Hamburgh  make  98  pound  of  Amfterdam,  or 

thereabouts. 

The  Weights  of  Lubeck,    compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

There  is  about  5  per  cent,  difference  betweeen  the  weights  of 

Lubeck  and  thofe  of  Amfterdam.     For 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  pound  of  Lubeck  ;  and 

100  pound  of  Lubeck  make  95^  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Lubeck  is  compofed  of  320  pound  ; 

The  ftone,  of  10  pound  ;    and, 

The  lifpendt,  of  16  pound. 

The  fchippendt  renders  at  Amfterdam  about  305  pound. 

The  Weights  of  Copenhagen,   compared   with   thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Amfterdam  h  compofed  of  20  lifpendts,  or 
32  pounds ;  and  100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  101  \  pound 
of  Copenhagen  ;  and  100  pound  of  Copenhagen  make 
98  |-  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

T  he  Weights  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  compared  with  thofe 
of  Amsterdam. 

Fhc  weights  of  Bergen  are  by  fome  reckoned  equal  to  thofe 
of  Copenhagen,  but  upon  fcrutiny  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  fome  difference.     For 

IOO  pound  of   Amfterdam  make  95  -j  pound  of  Bergen  ;  and 
IOO  pound  of  Bergen  make  105  pound  of  Amfterdam. 
Some  reckon  the  fchippendt  equal  to  300  pound  of  Amfter- 
dam, but  it  is  commonly  reckoned  315. 

The    Weights  ofSTOCKHOLM,    compared  with   thofe     of 
Amsterdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Stockholm,  for  copper  and  fuch  goods', 
confifis  of  320  pound  ;  but  that  ufed  for  other  commodities 
is  reckoned  400. 

The  firft  renders  at  Amfterdam  273  \  pound  ;  the  laft,  342. 

ioo  pound  of   Amfterdam  make   117  pound  of  Stockholm  ; 

::  100  pound  of  Stockholm  make  85  {  pound  of  Amfterdam. 


The  Weights  of  Dantzic  and   Revel,  compared   with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

They  weigh  fine  goods  in  thofe  places  by  the  Stone  of  24. 
pound.  * 

Almonds,  rice,  wax,  and  fuch  other  goods,  are  weighed  by 

the  Great  Stone  of  34  pound. 

Brafs,    tin,   lead,   and  other  fuch  goods,    arc  weighed  by  the 

great  hundred,  of  120  pound. 

16  pound,  mark-weight,  make  1  lifpendt. 

20  lifpendts  make  the  fchippendt  of  32  pound. 

But  the  fchippendt  of  Revel  is  reckoned  400  prund. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  1 1 2  f  pound  cf  Dantzic  ;  and 

100  pound  of  Dantzic  make  89  pound  of  Amfteidam. 

The  Weights   of  Stetin,  compared   with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

See  what  has  been  faid  of  the  weights  of  Copenhagen ;  to 
which  thofe  of  Stetin  are  reckoned  equal,  or  within°  a  very 
fmall  matter. 

The  weights  of  Koningfberg  confift  of  400  pound,  or 
10  ftone  of  40  pound  each;  and  it  renders  at  Amfterdam 
306  or  307  pound. 

When  burghers  of  Koningfberg  buy  of  ftrangers,  they  allow 
4  \  or  5  per  cent,  good  weighi. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  125  pound  of  Koningfberg  j 
And  100  pound  of  Koningfberg  make  80  pound  of  Amfter- 
dam. 

The  Weights  of  Riga,  compared  with  thofe  of  Amster- 

DAM. 

The  fchippendt  of  Riga  confifts  of  2C  lifpendts,  and  ren- 
ders at  Amfterdam  about  33c  pound. 

ioo  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  121  \  pound  at  Ri"-a  ;  and 
ioo  pound  of  Riga  make  82  £  pound  of  Amfterdam? 

The  Weights  of  Frankfort  and  Nuremburgh,  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Holland. 
The  ordinary  cuftom  of   Frankfort  and  Nuremburgh,  is  to 
allow  120,  and  fometimes  they  allow  the  length  of   122    to 
the  hundred. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  98  pound  of  Frankfort  and 
Nuremburgh;  and 
100  pound  of  Nuremburgh  make  102  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

The  weights  of  Amfterdam  are  about  11  per  cent.  Greater 
than  thofe  of  Bern  ;  for 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  11 1  pound  of  Bern;  and 
100  pound  of  Bern  make  90  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of    Leipsic   compared  with  thofe   of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The   difference  between  the  weights   of  thefe  two  places  is 
not  fo  confiderable  as  fome  authors  have  made  it,  viz.  8  per 
cent. ;  for  upon  enquiry  it  appears,    that 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  pound  of  Lcipfic;    and 
ioo  pound  of  Leipfic  make  95  f  of  Amfterdam. 

* 

The  Weights   of    Naumburgh   and   Hall,    compared 
with  thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

There  being  but  a  very  inconfiderable  difference,  if  any  at 
all,  between  the  weights  of  thefe  two  places,  and  thofe  of 
Leipfic,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  thereof  before. 

The  Weights  of  Breslaw    in   Silesia,    compared   with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  thefe  two  places  is 
very  confiderable,   being,   according  to    the  exacteft  com- 
putation, no  lefs  than  25  per  cent.     So  that 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  125  pound  of  Breflaw;    and 
100  pound  of  Breflaw  make  80  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Cologne,  compared  with   thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  weights  of   Amfterdam   are  4  per  cent,   greater   than 
thofe  of  Cologne.     So  that 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  104  pound  of  Cologne;   and 
100  pound  of  Cologne  make  96  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Liege,  compared  with  thofe  of  Amster- 
dam. 

The  weights  of  Amfterdam  have  likewife  the  advantage  of 
thofe  of  Liege,  about  5  per  cent,  or  little  more  ;  for 
ioo  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  j  pound  of  Liege  ;    and 
100  pound  of  Liege  make  95  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Genoa,    compared  with   thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

At  Genoa  they  ufe  five  different  forts  of  weights  in  buying 
and  felling  goods. 

The  firft  they  call  the  Great-Weights,  which  are  ufed 
in  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The 
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The  fecond  they  call   Cash-Weights,  being  what  they 

wei^h  tlie  pialtres,  and  other  filver  fpecies,  with. 

The  third  they   call  Quintero,    which  is  the    common 

hundred,  ufed  for  bulky  goods. 

The  fourth  they  call  the  Great  Balance,  by  which  they 

weigh  raw  and  unwrought  filks.      And 

The  fifth  they  call  the  Small  Balance,  for  weighing 

fine  goods. 

They  reckon  that    goArotoli,  great-weight, 
or    66  |  rotnli,  cafh-weight, 
or  ioo  rotoli,  common-weight, 
or  144  pound,  great-ballance, 
or  153  pound,  fmall-ballance, 
make  100  pound  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Leghorne,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The   pound   of    Leghorne    confifts  of  12  ounces,    mark 

weight.     They  commonly  fell  goods  by  the  quintero,  which 

in  fume  cafes  is  reckoned  150,  in  fome   151,  and  in  fome 

cafes  160  pound. 

And  fometirnes  they  fell  by  the  thoufand. 

Wool  and  fifh  are  fold  by  the  quintero,  of  160  pound. 

IOO  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  145  pound  of  Leghorne  j  and 

jog  pound  of  Leghorne  make  69  j  ound  of  Amfterdam. 

And  you  may  likewife  obferve,  that 

100  pound  of  Leghorne  make  85  pound  of  Marfeilles;  and 

100  pound  of  Marfeilles  make  1 17 |  pound  of  Leghorne. 


29  pound  of  Amflerdam  ;    and  4  arobes 


with  thofe   of  Am- 


The  Weights  of  Milan,  compared 

STERDAM. 

The  pound  of  Amfterdam  makes  1  pound  11  ounces  of  Mi- 
Jan,  or  a  little  more. 

The  pound  of  Milan  makes  9  ~  ounces  of  Amfterdam,  or  a 
little  more.    So  that 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make   168  pound  of  Milan  ;    and 
IOO  pound  of  Milan  make  59  ~  pounti  of  Amfterdam. 
Some  authors  have  made  the  difference  greater,  but  this  ac- 
count is  conformable  to  the  exacteft  computation. 

The  Weights  of  Venice,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 
At  Venice  they  ufe  two  forts  of  weights,  one  for  wholefale 
bargains,  the  other  for  retail ;  and   the  difference  between 
thefe  weights  is  very  confiderable. 

F°r  100  pound,  wholefale  grofs  weights,  make  158  pound, 
retail  vv^ihts;  arKj 

100  pound  rn.„n  or  j-etaii  weights,  make  but  63  \   pound, 
grofs  weights. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  m*~.  ,66  poundj  rma]t  weIghts 
of  Venice ;  and 

100  pound,  fmall  weights  of   Venice,   ma-,..  6o  poun(i  0f 
Amfterdam. 

They  alfo  commonly  reckon  that   100  pound   of  Marfeilles 
make  134  pound,  fmall  weights  of  Venice. 
The  mark  of  Venice,  both  at  the  mint  and  among  the  gold- 
fmiths,  is  reckoned  8  ounces,  and  the  ounce  144  carats. 
They   likewife   divide  the   ounce   into  4  quarters,  and  the 
quarter  into  36  carats,  1152  of  which  compofe  the  mark.  # 
Gold  and  filver  thread  is  weighed  by  the  ounce  of  132  ca- 
rats ;  whereas  the  fmall  ounce  confifts  only  of  120  ;  and  the 
carat  is  compofed  of  4  grains  :  for  though  one  of  thofe  weights 
be  heavier  than  the  other,  they  are  both  divided  in  the  fame 
manner. 
Spiceries  are  fold  by  the  load  of  400  pound,  fmall  weights. 

The  weights  of  Naples  and  Bergen,   compared  with 
thofe  of  Holland. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  difference  at  all  between  the  weights 
of  Naples  and  Bergen,  I  have  comprehended  them  both  in 
one  article. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  169  pound  of  Naples,  &c. 
And  1 00  pound  of  Naples,  &c.  make  59  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Spain,    compared   with   thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  arobe  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  confifts  of  25  pound,  and 
4arobes  make  the  quintal,  the  pound  being  reckoned  of 
17  ounces. 

But  the  quintal  for  iron  is  reckoned  at  Bilboa  and  St  Sebaf- 
tian's  155  pound,  the  pound  confuting  of  16  ounces. 

100  pound     f  106  pound  of  Seville  and  Cadiz, 

of  -j  and 

Amft.  make  (_  108  pound  of  Alicant;  and 

100  psund  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  make  94^  pound  of  Am- 
fterdam, or  a  little  more. 

And  100  pound  of  Alicant  make  92  *  pound  of  Amfterdam, 
or  a  little  more. 

The  Weights  of  Portugal,    compared   with    thofe  of 

Amsterdam. 

The  arobe  of  Portugal  confifts  of  32  pound,  which  render 
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betwe-n   28  and 

make  the  quintal. 

loo  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  114^  pound  of  Lifbon,  or 

a  little  more  ;  and 

100  pound  of  Lifbon   make  87  |  pound  of  Amfterdam,  or 

a  little  more. 

The  Weights  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Leyda, 
Aleppo,  and  Sicily,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

ico  rota's  of  Conftantir.oplc  and  Smyrna  make  114  pound 
of  Amfterdam. 

100  rota's  or  damafquins  of  Leyda,  make  3S0  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

100  rota's  or  acres  of  Leyda  make  486  pound  of  Amfterdam. 
100  rota's  of  Aleppo,  for  coarfe  goods,  make  455  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

100  rota's  of  Aleppo,  for  Perfian  filks,  make  430  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

100  rora's  of  Aleppo,  for  white  filks,  make  440  pound  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

100  rotolo's  of  Sicily  make  162  pound  of  Amfterdam. 
See  our  article  Measures. 
W  E  S  T  M  O  R  E  L  A  N  D  is  an  inhnd  county,  and  has  Lan- 
cafhire  on  the  fouth  and  fouth -weft ;  Cumberland  on  the  well 
and  north-weft;  and  Yorkfhire  and  the  bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham on  the  eaft  and  north-eaftj  and  is  about  120  miles  in 
compafs. 

Its  air  is  fweet,  healthful,  and  pleafant,  but  fomewhat  fharp 
in  the  mountainous  parts;  the  vallies  are  pretty  fruitful,  es- 
pecially in  the  meadows  near  the  livers  ;  and  the  northern 
parts  afford  plenty  of  arable  land,  which  bears  good  ftore  of 
corn. 

Among  the  mountains,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  country,  lies 
Winander  Mi_re,  laid  to  be  the  greateft  lake  in  England :  it 
is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  (aid  to  be  of  a  vaft  depth  in 
fome  parts  of  it,  and  well  ftored  with  the  chare,  a  fort  of 
fifh  rarely  found,  except  among  the  Alps,  and  is  reckoned  a 
fort  of  golden  Alpine  trout;  ic  is  b.'.ked  in  pots,  and  fo  fent 
to  London,  and  other  parts. 

The  Ulles- Water  is  another  lake  well  ftocked  with  fifh,  and 
has  fome  chares  too,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  the  other. 
Appleby  is  the  county  town,  but  is  neither  rich  nor  beautiful. 

It  has  the  beft  corn  market  in  ail  thefe  northern  parts. 
Kendal,  upon  the  rivei  Can,  is  much  fuperior  to  Appleby  in 
trade,  buildings,  and  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and    is  indeed  the  largeft  town    in  the  county,  being 
inriched  by  the  induftry  of   the  townfmen,  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  with  which  they  have  drove  a  trade  throughout 
England  for  fome  ages.     It  is  of  note,  alfo,  for  the  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  druggets,  ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn 
ftockings,  Sec. 
^'"^""  r  "«•**«,  the  chief  town  of  Lonfdale,  i.  e.  a  vale 
upon  the  Lone,  is  a  piety  large  town,  with  a  woollen  ma- 
nufacture. 
Kirby  Stephen,  on  the  river  Eden,  is  noted  for  weaving 

yarn  ftockings. 
Ambleside  is  another  town  noted  for  a  manufacture  of  cloth. 

It  ftands  on  the  upper  corner  of  Winander  Mere. 
Milthorp,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can,  is  the  only  fea-port 
town  in  the  county,  commodities  being  brought  hither  in 
fmall  veffels  from  Grange  in  Lancafhire. 
WESTPHALIA  in  Germany.  This  circle  ftretches  alon* 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  from  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
north,  to  Heffia  on  the  fouth,  and  between  Lower  Saxony 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  weft.  The  air, 
efpecially  in  the  north  part,  is  very  cold,  and  great  part  of 
the  foil  marftiy  and  barren  ;  however,  it  has  plenty  of  corn 
and  pafture,  but  the  fruit  is  very  ordinary,  and  ufed  chiefly 
to  feed  the  hogs,  which  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent 
kind  ;  fo  that  the  bacon  they  fend  abroad  is  very  much  ef- 
teemed.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  dominions  or  provinces. 
Osnabrug,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of  that  name, 
is  a  neat  well-built  city  :  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  inr 
duftrious,  not  only  breed  abundance  of  hogs  and  other  cat- 
tle, but  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  making  linen,  in  brew- 
ing a  palatable,  though  thick  fort  of  beer,  called  ,bufe,  and 
in  baking  the  beft  white  bread  in  Weftphalia. 
Oldenburg  has  a  good  trade  by  barges,  which  come  up  from 

the  Wefer  to  its  bridge. 
Pyrmont,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  lies  on  the  borders 
of  Hanover.     It  is  the  capital  of  a  county.     There  is  a  great 
refort  of  German  and  other  nobility  hither  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters, which  are  preferred  even  to  thofe  of  the  Spa,  and  ex- 
ported far  abroad  from  Bremen,  to  which  they  are  carried 
by  the  Wefer. 
Lude  is  of  note  alfo  for  its  medicinal  fountain,  for  which  it 
is  much  frequented  :  this  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Pyrmont  water. 
Hoxter,  on  the  river  Wefer,  is  a  fair  confiderable  trading 

town. 
Soest  is  a  populous  city  on  the  river  Arfe,  but  having  no  trade, 

is  not  very  rich. 
Dortmund,  though  a  fmall  place,  is  rich  and  populous,  hav- 
11  I  ins 
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ing  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  communication  with  the  Rhine 
by  its  river  Empfer. 

Cleve,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  is  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  among  cliffs,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Made,  is  one  of  the  fineft  coun- 
tries of  Germany.  It  is  now  fmall,  but  well  built  and  peo- 
pled. The  river  Hel,  which  runs  by  the  foot  of  iis  callle, 
is  navigable  by  fmall  veffels  to  the  Rhine. 

Emmerick  is  a  large,  rich,  beautiful  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
trade. 

Calcar,  on  the  river  Men,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  foori 
after  it  was  built  grew  populous  and  rich,  by  a  trade  in  li- 
nen ;  but  fince  one  of  its  dukes  built  a  vaft  granary  here, 
for  the  boors  to  bring  their  corn  to,  it  has  been  more  confi- 
derable  for  making  malt  and  beer. 

esel,  called  Nether  Wesel,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Up- 
per Wefel,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  ftends  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lippe.  It  is 
not  only  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  populous,  and  well 
feated  for  trade.  It  grew  rich  by  the  concourfe  of  merchants, 
who  fled  hither  from  the  perfecution  in  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands. 

Duisburg  is  a  fmall  city  on  the  Roer,  which  falls  a  little  lower 
into  the  Rhine.  Fairs  were  held  in  the  town  formerly,  which 
brought  a  great  trade  to  it,  but  are  fince  removed  to  Frank- 
fort. 

Dusseldorp  has  its  name  from  the  little  river  DuiTel,  that 
here  falls  into  the  Rhine.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built. 
Here  are  three  weekly  markets  for  corn,  which  is  imported 
hither  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Cologne,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Soling  en,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Wipper,  is  only  noted 
for  making  good  cutlers  ware. 

Aken,  by  the  French  called  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  of  chief 
note,  and  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  baths. 
The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  and  pafiur- 
age.  They  have  alfo  rich  coal-mines,  behdes  others  of  iron, 
lead,  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  and  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  neceffaries  by  the  Rhine  and  Maefe. 

WETTFRAW  in  Germany.  This  is  the  general  name  of 
the  county  that  lies  between  Hefle  on  the  north,  the  river 
Nayne  on  the  fouth,  the  Rhine  on  the  weft,  and  the  county 
of  Reineck  on  the  eaft.     The  principal  dominions  of  it  are, 

The  county  of  Nassau,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Weftphalia  ;  on  the  weft  by  Berg,  Triers,  and  the  Rhine; 
on  the  eaft  by  Hefle  and  Solms ;  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz 
on  the  fouth.  The  foil  and  product  of  it  is  various.  In  fe- 
veral  parts  they  have  good  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
other  metals. 

Dilemberg  on  the  river  Dilla,  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle  and 
woollen  goods. 

Si  gen,  near  which  there  is  a  very  good  imn  mmp.  ftanrlc  nr. 
the  river  Siega. 

Embs  is  noted  for  its  baths. 

Herborn,  upon  the  river  Dilla,  is  a  city  of  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

Wisbaden  is  an  ancient  large  town  frequented  by  reafon  of 
famous  hot  baths  in  it,  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 

Hanau,  the  capital  of  a  county  or  divifion  fo  called,  ftands 
pleafantly  on  the  river  Kintz,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
neateft  and  moft  regularly  built  towns  in  Germany  :  it  is 
much  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral  nations,  particu- 
larly the  French  and  Dutch.  The  Walloons  here  haveefta- 
blifhed  feveral  manufactures,  viz.  woollen  fluffs,  fnuff,  &c. 

But  the  chief  of  the  imperial  and  free  cities  in  Wetteraw,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  is  Frankfort.  It  is  a  large,  po- 
pulous, and  rich  city  ;  it  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Mayne  and 
the  Rhine,  and  feveral  other  rivers  which  fall  into  them,  and 
is  very  well  fituate  for  bringing  corn  and  wine  in  abundance 
from  the  Palatinate  and  Franconia.  It  has  two  annual  fairs, 
frequented  by  merchants  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  par- 
ticularly books  from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  they 
diftribute  printed  catalogues;  fo  that  there  is  greater  choice 
here  than  in  any  other  town  in  Chriftendom,  during  their 
mart,  which  lafts  three  weeks. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  city  is  a  fpacious  horfe-fair  or  mar- 
ket, where  a  vaft  number  of  good  horfes  are  fold  to  the  French 
king,  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  particularly  the  former, 
Who  buys  fome  thoufands  in  a  year  to  remount  his  cavalry. 
The  Jews  are  the  chief  jockies. 

WILTSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  Somerfetfhire, 
on  the  eaft  with  BerkfiYire  and  Hampfhire,  on  the  north  with 
Gloucefterfhire,  and  on  the  fouth  with  Dorfetfhire  and  part 
of  Hampfhire,  and  is  140  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air  is  very  fweet  and  healthy.  The  foil  of  its  vales  is 
very  fruitful,  and  affords  great  quantity  of  as  good  cheefe  as 
any  in  England ;  and  though  that  of  the  hills  is  in  fome 
places  chalky,  and  barren  enough,  yet  its  cheapnefs  makes 
it  beneficial  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  fome  hundreds  of 
acres  having  been  rented  at  a  groat  an  acre.  But  the  nume- 
rous flocks  of  fheep  fed  there,  turn  much  more  to  the  pro- 
fit of  the  proprietors.  And  the  abundance  of  wool  there- 
by produced,  invited  the  inhabitants  to  fall  very  much  into 


the  clothing  trade  ;  and  the  beft  broad  cloths,  both  white 
and  dyed,  in  England,  are  made  in  the  weft  and  north  parts 
of  this  county,  and  indeed  in  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts 
too,  but  not  in  fuch  quantities. 

Salisbury  is  a  large,  well-built,  pleafant  city.  Befidei 
the  manufacture  of  flannels,  druggets,  and  the  cloths  in 
particular,  called  Salifbury  whites,  for  the  Turkey  trade 
here  is  a  confiderable  trade  in  bone-lace;  and  partly  by 
thofe  commodities,  and  by  its  markets,  fairs,  &c.  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  flourifhing  a  city  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  that  depends  entirely  upon  a  home  trade. 

Hindon  is  a  fmall  old  borough  towards  the  borders  of  Dor- 
fetfhire. Its  market  is  chiefly  for  cattle,  and  its  manu- 
facture a  fort  of  fine  twift,  which  employs  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 

Westbury  is  another  fmall  borough.  Its  chief  manufacture 
is  coarfe  broad  cloth. 

Calne  is  a  fmall,  but  populous  well-built  town.  Its  chief 
manufacture  alfo  is  cloth. 

Devizes  is  an  old-built  town.  Its  chief  trade,  befides  malt- 
ing, is  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpecially  druggets,  and 
its  market  is  much  frequented  for  corn,  wool,  horfes,  and 
all  forts  of  cattle. 

Chippenham,  on  the  river  Avon,  isalarge,  populous,  well- 
built  town.  The  chief  manufacture  here  is  cloth ;  but  its 
main  fupports  are,  its  market,  and  its  thoroughfare  between 
London  and  Briftol. 

Malmsbury  is  a  neat  town,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Marlborough  is  an  ancient  borough  ;  but  the  chief  tradef- 
men  are  fhopkeepers,  there  being  few  manufacturers. 

Trowbrdge  is  alfo  an  ancient  town,  in  the  weft  part  of 
the  county.  The  chief  manufacture  is  broad  cloth,  and, 
for  moft  part,  of  the  fine  fort,  made  with  Spanifh  wool ; 
and  fome  clothiers  have  formerly  got  great  eftates. 

Bradford  is  alfo  noted,  as  well  as  Trowbridge,  Melkf- 
ham  and  other  adjacent  towns,  for  the  fineft  broad  cloths, 
of  which  fo  many  were  made  about  40  years  ago,  when 
the  trade  was  in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  that  it  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  for  clothiers  hereabouts  to  bs  worth  from 
10,000  to  40,000!.  and  many  of  the  gentry  of  thefe 
parts  have  been  originally  raifed  from  this  truly  noble  manu- 
facture. 

Cosh  am  is  a  pleafant  village.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
chief  employment  and  fupport  of  this  place,  here  being  fome 
confiderable  clothiers. 

Warminster  has  a  flourifhing  market  fo'  -orn>  a/1"  the 
malt  trade  here  is  greater  than  in  y«  ^."ev0  town  in  the  weft 
of  England;  Briftol,  and--/  P^ces  in  Somerfetflnre,  be- 
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WIN^  «  made  of  the  exprelled  juice  of  the  grape,  which 

immediately  after  the  preifure  is  called  muft,  and  being  fer- 
mented, becomes  wine  *.  The  fermentation  caufes  a  repa- 
ration of  the  grofs  tartar,  and  the  vifcous  part  of  the  muft 
from  the  pure  fuphureous  and  oily  ones,  in  which  are  the 
fpirit  and  eflential  fait.  The  folid  part  of  the  tartar  adheres 
to  the  fid;s  of  the  veffel,  and  the  vifcous  fall  to  the  bottom. 

*  The  difference  of  flavour,  tafte,  colour,  and  body  in  wines, 
is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  different  manner  and 
time  of  prefling,  gathering,  fermenting,  &c.  the  grape,  as  to 
any  difference  in  the  grape  itfelf.  In  Hungary,  whence 
tockay,  and  fome  of  the  richeft  and  higheft  flavoured  wines 
come,  they  are  extremely  curious  in  thefe  refpedb :  for  their 
prime  and  moft  delicate  wines,  the  grape  is  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  vine,  'till  it  is  half  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  and  if  the  fun's  heat  inould  not  prove  fufficient,  they 
are  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  then  picked 
one  by  one  from  the  ftalks.  The  juice  of  this  grape,  when 
prefied  out,  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  fweet  as  fugar :  this, 
after  due  fermentation,  is  kept  for  a  year,  and  then  racked 
from  the  lees,  when  it  proves  a  generous,  oily,  rich  wine, 
and  is  fold  at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  Hungarians  prepare  a  fecond  fort  of  wine,  by  collect- 
ing together  the  better  kind  of  grapes,  carefully  picking 
the  fruit  from  the  ftalks,  and  then  prefling  out  the  juice: 
this  is  extremely  fweet,  and  is  made  richer  by  infuiing  in 
it,  after  it  has  fermented  for  fome  days,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  half  dried  grapes.     This  wine  is  very  fweet,  oily,  of 
a  grateful  tafte,  and  retains  thefe  qualities  for  a   long  time. 
There  is  a  third  fort,  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  fame 
kind  of  grape  without  any  addition.     This  is  a  more  brifc 
and  lively  wine,  and  far  lefs  fweet.     They  Iikewife  pre- 
pare a  fourth  fort,  from  grapes  of  different  goodnefs  mix- 
ed together :  this,  though   not  fo  generous,  is  neverthelefs 
an  excellent  wine.     Thefe   Hungarian  wines  are  remark- 
able for  preferving  their  fweetnefs,  and  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  tafte  and  fmell :  they  Iikewife  do  not  grow  eafily 
vapid,  and  may  be  kept  in  perfection  for  many  years. 
The  practice  of  the  Hungarians,  which  we  have  extracted 
from   Hoffman's   obfervations,  fairly  points  out  a  method 
of  improving  muft,  or   the  juice   of  the  grape,  fo  as  to 
make  it  of  any  aflignable  degree  of  richnefs  and  ftrength  ; 
and  the  celebrated  Dr  Stahl  has  given  us  another  method 
ef  improving  poor,  thin  wines,  foas  to  make  them  ftrong 
and  full  bodied,  without  any  ways  altering  their  natural 
flavour  or  tafte, 
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This  he  effaEts  by  expofing  a  quantity  of  the  liquor,  in  pro 
per  vefi'els,  to  the  action  of  a  cold,  freezing  air,  which  foon 
congealing  the  watery  parts  alone,  fufters  the  richer  to  be 
pouTed  from  them.  By  this  means,  the  produdt.  of  our  own 
country,  cyder,  may  be  made  of  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength 
and  richnefs,  as  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ftroiigeft 
bodied  wines,  and  to  liand  the  alternatives  of  the  winter's 
cold,  and  the  fu.mmer's  fun,  without  alteration  ;  and  if  as 
much  care  was  taken  in  the  culture,  choice,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit,  and  particularly  in  the  preflure,  and 
flow  waiy  fermentation  of  the  juice,  there  is  good  reafon 
to  expeft,  that  the  flavour  and  tafte  would  not  fall  fat  fhort 
even  of  the  more  excellent  wines.  See  Stahlii  Zymotedtin. 
fund.  Opufc.  Phyfico-Med.  Schediafma  commendans  con- 
centrationem  vini  aliorumque,  and  Dr  Shaw's  Comment  on 
this  Traft,  in  his  third  EfTay  in  artificial  Philofophy.  Mil- 
ler's Gardeners  Dictionary. 

The  {harp  fprightly  wines,  Champaignc,  Burgundy,  Nants, 
Bourdeaux,  Sic.  being  moft  impregnated  with  elTential  fait, 
yield  more  fpirit  than  fweet  Spanifh  and  Mufcate  wines,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  loaded  with  a  vifcous  fubftance  *. 

*  The  principles  of  wines  are,  an  inflammable  fpirit,  a  phlegm 
or  watery  liquor,  an  acid  fait  or  tartar,  and  a  fulphureous 
oily   iubitance-     Wines,   therefore,  greatly  differ  in  their 
tafte,  fmell.and  virtue,  according  to  the  various  proportions 
and  manner  in  which  thefe  principles  are  combined.  There 
is  in  fome  wines  another  principle,  which  is  a  foft,  oily, 
mild,  vifcid,  fweet  fubflance  ;  and  is  particularly  obfervable 
in  fack,  Frontiniac,  and  the  more  generous  kinds  of  Hun- 
garian wine.    The  fulphureous,  oily  principle,  is  more  fub- 
tile  and  grateful  in  fome  wines,  than  in  others :  thus  Rhe- 
nifh  and  Hungarian  wines  yield  a  far  more  delicate  and  fub- 
tile  fpirit,  than  thofe  of  France  and  Mifnia  :  the  very  fmell 
of  good  old  Rhenifh  wine,  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  re- 
frefhing  the  fpirits.     Nor  is  the  acid  principle,  or  tartar, 
lefs  different  in  wines ;  fome  abound  with  it,  while  others 
have  it  more  fparingly,   but  of  a  more  fubtile  kind,  as  the 
Spanifh  wines :  the  tartar  of  fome  wines,  particularly  that 
of  Mofelle,  has  a  bittterifh,  nitrous  tafte,  whence  they  are 
held  to  be  laxative  and  diuretic. 


REMARKS. 

The  great  expence  to  which  this  nation  is  put  for  foreign 
wines,  Ihould  induce  us,  metbinks,  to  make  our  utnrioft  ef- 
forts to  try  whether  we  cannot  amply  fupUy  wu.feiVPS  'with 
this  commodity,  of  which  we  are  fo  fond  ;  efpecially  fin& 
fome  of  thofe  countries  from  which  we  take  great  quantities 
of  wine,  have  begun  to  take  lefs  and  lefs  of  our  Britifh  ma- 
nufacture :  wherefore,  to  retaliate  upon  them  in  their  own 
way,  may  not  be  impolitic. 

It  is  commonly  objected  againft  this  attempt,  that  our  climate 
•will    not  admit  hereof  to  any  confiderable  degree.     I  am 
afraid,  that  has  never  been  effectually  tried  ;  but  if  it  has  not, 
for  want  of  proper  management,  fucceeded  upon  the  grape,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  have  many  other  productions 
an  Great-Britain,  that  will  afford  exceeding  good  wines. 
It  has,  however,  been  reported  for  thefe  twelve  months  paft, 
that  feveral  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  England,  are  go- 
ing on  in  the  planting  and  improving  of  vineyards,  fome 
wines  having  been  made  in  this  kingdom  of  good  ftrength, 
and  of  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  the  belt  growths  of  France. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed  they  may  meet  with  fuccefs,  fince 
the  nation  pays  fuch  fums  for  thofe  liquors,  as  tend  to  impove- 
rish us,  and  augment  the  ftrength  of  our  rivals.  Another,  and 
a  greater  consideration  is,  the  health  of  the  drinkers  ;  for 
moft  foreign  wines  are  fophifticated;  whereas  it  will  not  be 
the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  planter  to  fophifticate  his  wine, 
as  he  would  thereby  lofe  his  credit,  and  the  fale  of  it. 
But  if  Great-Britain  nor  Ireland  fhould   be  found  to  afford 
good  wines  fufficient   for  our  own  confumption,  might  not 
our  own  plantations  anfwer  the  end  effectually  ?  Certainly 
they  might;  but  we  have  not  room  to  fhew  how  that  may 
be  effectually  done.     Some  other  opportunities  may  poflibly 
hereafter  offer. 


WISBUY  LAWS  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Before  we  reprefent  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  we  fhall  give  fome 
account  of  Gothland,  and  that  city,  the  capital  of  it,  once  fa- 
mous for  trade  above  all  the  cities  in  the  north.    The  ifle  of 
Gothland  is  fituated  by  the  Gothic  Sea,  in  the  diocefe  of  Li- 
copen.     It  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  but 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
According  to  Johannes  Magnus,  a  Gothic  hiftorian,  book 
23.  chap  2.  it  wasfo  called  for  the  goodnefsof  the  country; 
for  Goth  fignifies  Good  :  and  Olaus  Magnus,  book  2.  fays 
it  deferves  that  name  for  many  reafons.     There  are  feveral 
very  fine  ports  in  it,  whofe  entrances  are  fafe  and  eafy  :  it  is 
rich  in  cattle,  of  which  it  feeds  prodigious  numbers ;  abounds 
in  venifon,  fifh,  forefts,  woods,  pitch,  tar,  and  fine  marble. 
In  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  was  a  very  fair  and  noble 
fea-port  town  called  Wifbuy,  built  by  foreigners,  who  came 
to  live  in  the  country  :  upon  which  account  the  citizens  of 
Wifbuy  had  frequent  quarrels  with  the  Gothlanders,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  of  whom  they  made  a  terrible  flaugh-  1 


ter  in  the  year  1288.     After  which  the   citizens,  to  del.  1 
themfelves  againft  their  enemies, obtained  a  permiflion,  from 
Magnus  king  of  Sweden,   to  wall  their  city,  and  erect  bafti-i 
ons,  and  other  fortifications.     They    flounfhed   more  and 
more,  and  grew  great  by  their  trade  and  navigation,  to  which 
thev  entirely  gave  themfelves  up:  infomuch  that  this  town 
was  a  long  while  the  axis  2nd  moft  celebrated  maiket  of  Eu- 
rope, there  being  no  city   fo  full  of  merchants,   and  fo  fa- 
mous for  its  commerce.     Hither   came  Swedes,  Ruffians, 
Danes,  Pruflians,  Livonians,  Germans,  Finlanders,  Vandals, 
Flemings,  Saxons,  Englifh,  Scots,  and  French,  to  trade.  Each 
nation  had  their   quarter,    and  particularly  ftreets  for   their 
{hops  and  warehouses.     All  ftrangers  were  fafe  and  welcome 
there,  and  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  as  the  townfmen  them- 
felves.   The  magiftrates  of  this  city  had  the  jurifdiction,  or 
rather  the  arbitrament,  of  all  caufes  or  fuits  relating  to  fea  af- 
fairs.    Their  ordinances  were  fubmitted  to  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
and  pafled  for  juft  on  all  the  coafts  of  Europe,  from  Mufcovy 
to  the  Mediterranean.     Thus  much  we  have  raken  from 
Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  10.  cap,  16.  and  baron  Herbeftain  In 
Rerum  Mufcovitarum  Commentario,  p.  118.    In  thecourfe 
of  time,  this  town  was  entirely  deftroyed,  except  the  citadel, 
which  ftands  to  this  day.     The  Gothic  hiftorians  do  not  tell 
as  when  nor  how  itsdeftruction  came  upon  it,  only  that   it 
was  through  civil  diffenfions  which  arofe  from  trifles,  butoc- 
fioned  great  factions;  which  fet  them  fo  againft  one  ano- 
ther, that   it  ended  in  the  entire  ruin  of  them  all,  city  and 
citizens.     The  ruins  of  it  are  now  to  be  feen,  and  under 
them  are  often  found  tables  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jafper, 
witneffes  of  the  ancient  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  ci- 
tizens.   The  houfes  were  covered  with  copper,  the  windows 
gilt  with  gold,  and  all  that  is  faid  or  that  is  difcovered  of  it, 
fhews  the  ineftimable  riches  of  the  inhabitants  in  times  paft. 
The  citizens  who  furvived  the  ruin  of  the  city,  retired  to  the 
country  of  the  Vandals  and  Eaftern  Saxons,   who  were  en- 
riched with  the  wealth  of  thefe  refugees.     Albert  king  of 
Sweden  rebuilt  it,  and  granted  great  privileges  to  all   that 
fhould  come  and  inhabit  it :  but  it  never  could  recover   its 
trade  and  former  magnificence. 

It  was  in  this  city  of  Wifbuy  that  the  fea  laws  and  ordinances, 
which  the  Swedes  brought  into  credit,  were  compofed  ;  they 
were  received  as  righteous  and  juft,  and  are  kept  in  the  Teu- 
tonic language  till  now.  The  Germans.  Swedes,  Danes, 
Flemings,  and  all  the  people  of  the  north  obferve  ther«  :  but 
none  have  been  fo  curious,  as  to  preferve  the  date  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  time  when  they  were  compofed  and  pi*b~ 
lifhed. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Whatever  mariner,  whether  pilot,  mate,  or  failor,  binds  or 
hires  himfelf  to  a  matter,  if  he  afterwards  leaves  him,  he 
fhall  refund  what  wages  he  has  received  ;  and  befides  that, 
pay  half  as  much  as  the  mafter  had  promifed  him  for  the 
whole  voyage.  And  if  a  mariner  has  hired  himfelf  to  two 
feveral  matters,  the  firft  that  hired  him  may  claim  him,  and 
force  him  to  ferve  him.  Neverthelefs,  he  fhall  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  him  any  wages  at  all  for  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  he 
does  it  of  his  own  good-will. 


ARTICLE    II. 

Every  pilot,  mate,  or  mariner,  that  does  not  undcrftand  his 
bufinefs,  fhall  be  obliged  to  repay  to  the  mafter  whatever 
wages  he  had  advanced  him,  and  be  befides  bound  to  pay  half 
as  much  more  as  he  had  promifed  him. 

ARTICLE    III. 

A  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner,  without  any  lawful  caufe 
given,  before  he  fets  fail,  paying  him  half  what  he  had  pro-  * 
mifed  him  for  the  voyage.  After  he  has  fet  fail,  and  's  gone 
out  of  his  port,  that  mafter  who  turns  off  a  mariner  without 
lawful  caufe  given,  is  obliged  to  pay  him  all  his  wages,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  performed  the  voyage. 

ARTICLE    IV. 


No  mariner  fhall  lie  or  ftay  a  night  afhore  without  the  maf- 
ter's  leave,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  two  deniers,  nor  fhall  he 
unmoor  the  fhip's  boat  in  the  night,  under  the  fame  penalty. 
By  deniers  here  are  underftood,  thofe  of  which  24  make  an 
ounce  of  filver.  The  double  deniers  are  now  called  carolus's, 
or  grand  blancs,  by  the  French  and  other  nations. 

ARTICLE     V. 

The  mariners  fhall  have  three  deniers  a  laft  for  loading  and 
three  for  unloading,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  only  as  their 
wages  for  guindage  or  hoifing*.  Thefe  duties  are  never  fixed 
on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  provifions  and  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, which  changes  and  increafes  daily.  The  rate  of  guin- 
dage or  reguindage,  is  commonly  in  France  five  fols  a  laft, 
which  is  two  fols  fix  deniers  Tournois  a  ton. 
*  i.  e.  Loading  or  unloading. 
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ARTICLE     VI. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  arreft  or  imprifon  the  mafter,  pilot,  or  ma- 
riners of  a  fhip,  in  an  action  of  debt,  when  they  are  ready 
to  fail;  hut  the  creditor  may  feize  and  fell  any  thing  he  finds 
in  the  fhip,  that  belongs  to  his  debtor.  L.  I.  de  Naviculariis, 
lib.  iv.  cod. 

ARTICLE     VII. 

A  fhip  being  freighted  for  all  the  fummer,  the  feafon  fhall 
end  on  the  feaft  of  St  Martin,  or  the  nth  of  November. 

ARTICLE     VIII. 

Whoever  fhall  make  ufe  of  another  man's  lighter,  without  his 
leave,  fhall  pay  the  owner  fourfolsa  day,  unlefs  it  was  in  a 
cafe  of  neceffity,  as  of  fire,  or  the  like. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

If  any  one  hasoccafion  to  have  a  debt  witnefTed,  he  need  not 
carry  ftrangers  aboard,  but  may  make  ufe  of  the  people  in  the 
fhip.  The  fame  he  may  do  in  all  adis  where  witneiles  are 
neceffary,  lib.  10.  cod. 

ARTICLE    X. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  fell  or  mortgage  a  vefTcl  let  out  to  freight, 
but  it  is  lawful  to  freight  it  or  underlett  it  to  others  for  the 
fame  time,  and  the  fame  voyage.  The  words  of  this  article 
are,  de  la  frotter  ou  fous  louer  a  d'autres  pour  le  mefme  temps, 
&  pour  mefme  voyage :  which  we  think  we  have  rendered 
right,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  there  ieems  to  be  in  the 
fenfe,  or  the  equity  of  this  law. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

If  a  fhip  that  was  freighted  for  a  voyage  is  fent  upon  another 
longer  than  that,  or  upon  feveral  voyages,  if  there's  no  pro- 
tefhtion  or  diffent  entered  againft  it,  the  freighter  fhall  pay 
but  half  the  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  fhip  in  fuch 
longer  voyage  or  voyages. 

ARTICLE    XII. 

If  a  matt,  fail,  or  any  other  tackling  is  unfortunately  loft  when 
the  fhip  is  under  fail,  or  otherwife,  the  lofs  fhall  not  be  brought 
into  an  average.  But  if  the  mafter  is  obliged  to  cut  his  mart 
by  the  board,  or  fpoil  any  of  his  tackling  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  fhip,  the  bottom  and  the  cargo  fhall  make  good  the 
damage  by  an  average. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

The  mafter  fhall  not  fell  the  fhip,  nor  any  part  of  her  tack- 
ling, without  the  confent  of  the  owners  ;  but  if  he  wants 
victuals,  he  may  pawn  his  cables  and  cordage,  always  ob- 
ferving  to  have  the  advice  of  the  mariners. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

The  mafter  being  in  port,  ought  not  to  depart  and  fet  fail 
without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  major  part  of  the  mari- 
ners :  if  he  does,  and  there  happens  any  lofs,  he  is  bound  to 
make  fatisfa&ion. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

The  mariners  are  obliged,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  to 
fave  and  preferve  the  merchandize,  and  for  doing  it  ought 
to  be  paid  their  wages,  but  not  otherwife.  It  is  not  lawful 
for  the  mafter  to  fell  the  fhip's  cordage,  without  the  confent 
of  the  owners  or  factors ;  but  he  is  bound  to  preferve  all,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  on  pain  of  making  fatisfaction. 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

The  mariners  are  obliged  to  fave  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
the  merchants  may  take  away  their  goods,  paying  the  freight, 
or  fatisfying  the  mafter :  otherwife  the  faid  mafter  may  fit  out 
his  fhip,  if  he  can  do  it  in  a  little  time,  in  order  to  accomplifh 
his  voyage:  if  he  cannot  do  it,  he  may  relade  his  merchan- 
idize  upon  other  veffeb  bound  for  the  port  to  which  he  was  to 
carry  them,  paying  freight. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  this  article  alfo,  and,  perhaps,  the 
error  is  in  the  French  verfion  ;  we  not  underftanding  the 
Teutonic,  which  is  the  original,  and  making  ufe  of  the  tranf- 
lation  printed  by  authority  at  Roan. 

ARTICLE    XVIt. 

The  mariners  fhall  not  go  out  of  the  fhip  without  leave  of 
the  mafter,  on  pain  of  paying  the  damage  that  may  happen  in 
their  abfence,  unlefs  it  is  when  the  fhip  lies  afhore,  moored 


with  four  cables :  in  fuch  cafe,  they  may  go  out  of"  her  for  a 
little  time,  taking  care  not  to  tranfgrels  in  it. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

A  mariner  being  afhore  in  the  matter's  or  the  fhip's  fervice, 
ifhefhould  happen  to  be  wounded,  he  fhall  be  maintained 
and  cured  at  the  charge  of  the  fhip :  but  if  he  goes  afhore  on 
his  own  head,  to  be  merry  and  divert  himfelf,  or  otherwife, 
and  happens  to  be  w  unded,  the  mailer  may  turn  him  off, 
and  the  mariner  fhall  be  obliged  to  refund  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, and,  befides,  to  pay  what  the  mafter  fhall  be  forced 
to  pay  over  and  above  to  another  whom  he  fhall  hire  in  his 
place. 

ARTICLE    XIX. 

If  a  feaman  falls  ill  of  any  difeafe,  and  it  is  convenient  to  put 
him  afhore,  he  fhall  be  fed  as  he  was  aboard,  and  have  fome 
body  to  look  after  him  there,  and,  when  he  is  recovered,  be 
paid  his  wages ;  and,  if  he  dies,  his  wages  fhall  be  paid  to 
his  widow  or  heirs. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

If,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  throw  any 
goods  overboard,  to  lighten  the  fhip,  and  the  fupercargoes 
or  merchants  aboard  will  not  confent  to  it,  the  merchandize 
fhall  neverthelefs  be  thrown  overboard,  if  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple aboard  think  it  fafeft  to  do  {o :  in  fuch  cafe,  as  foon  as 
the  fhip  puts  into  port,  a  third  part  of  the  mariners  m.uft  go 
afhore,  and  purge  themfelves  by  oath,  that  they  were  forced 
to  do  it  for  the  prefervation  of  their  own  lives,  the  fhip,  and 
the  reft  of  the  cargo.  The  me-chandize  fo  thrown  over- 
board fhall  be  brought  into  a  grofs  average,  and  be  rated  at 
the  fame  price  the  other  merchandize  of  the  fame  fort  that 
was  faved  was  fold  for. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

Before  the  mafter  throws  any  goods  overboard,  he  is  bound, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  merchant,  to  afk  the  pilot  and  mariners 
advice;  and  the  lofs  fhall  be  made  good  by  contribution,  the 
fhip  and  cargo  being  accountable  towards  it. 

ARTICLE     XXII. 

The  mafter  and  mariners  are  obliged  to  fhew  the  merchant 
the  cordage  that  is  ufed  for  hoifing  his  goods  in  and  out  of  the 
fhip;  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  there  happens  any  accident, 
they  fhall  ftand  to  the  lofs  ;  but  if  the  merchant  has  feen 
and  approved  of  it,  the  damage  he  fuftains  fhall  be  borne  by 
himfelf. 

ARTICLE    XXIII. 

If  a  fhip  is  ill  trimmed,  and  it  happens  that  the  wine  fhe  has 
aboard  is  loft,  through  the  matter's  ignorance  or  negligence 
in  governing  her,  the  faid  mafter  is  bound  to  pay  for  it :  but 
if  the  mariners  clear  him  upon  oath,  the  leakage  or  lofs  fhall 
be  borne  by  the  merchant. 

ARTICLE    XXIV. 

No  man  fhall  fight,  or  give  another  the  lie  aboard  ;  he  who 
offends  in  this  kind,  fhall  pay  four  deniers;  and  if  the  mari- 
ner gives  the  matter  the  lie,  he  fhall  pay  eight  deniers :  but 
he  who  ftrikes  him  fhall  pay  ioo  fols,  or  lofe  his  hand.  If 
the  mafter  gives  the  lie,  he  fhall  pay  eight  deniers;  if  he 
ftrikes,  he  ought  to  receive  blow  for  blow. 
Lofe  his  hand  :  this  was  a  common  punifhment  among  the 
Scythians,  and  the  people  of  the  north.  Lucianus  deToxari. 
And  alfo  among  thofe  in  the  eaft.  Harmonopulus  de  Pccnis. 

ARTICLE    XXV. 

The  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner  for  a  lawful  caufe ;  but  if 
the  faid  mariner  compenfates  for  his  fault,  and  the  matter: 
neverthelefs  refufes  to  admit  him  again,  the  mariner  may 
follow  the  fhip  to  her  deftined  port,  and  he  fhall  6e  paid  his 
wages  as  much  as  if  he  had  made  the  voyage  in  the  fame 
fhip :  if  the  mafter  hires  a  lefs  able  feaman  in  his  place, 
and  there  happens  any  damage  by  it,  the  mafter  is  to  make 
cood  the  lofs. 
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ARTICLE    XVI. 

If  a  fhip  riding  at  anchor  in  a  harbour  is  flruck  by  another 
fhip  which  runs  againft  her,  driven  by  the  wind  or  current, 
and  the  fhip  fo  ftruck  receives  damage,  either  in  her  hulk  or 
cargo,  the  two  fhips  fhall  jointly  ftand  to  the  lofs.  But  if  the 
fhip  that  ftruck  againft  the  other  might  have  avoided  it,  if  it 
was  done  by  the  mafter  on  purpofe,  or  by  his  fault,  he  alone 
fhall  make  fatisfaction.  The  reafon  is,  that  fome  matters 
who  have  old  crazy  fhips,  may  willingly  lie  in  other  fhips  way, 
that  they  may  be  damnified  or  funk,  and  fo  have  more  than 
they  were  worth  for  them  :  on  which  account  this  law  pro- 
vides, That  the  damage  fhall  be  divided,  and  paid  equally 
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by  the  two  {hips,  to  oblige  both  to  take  care,  and  keep  clear 
of  fuch  accidents  as  much  as  they  can. 

ARTICLE    XXVII. 

A  fliip  being  at  anchor  in  a  harbour,  where  there  is  fo  little 
water  that  (he  touches,  another  fliip  comes  and  anchors  near 
her;  if  the  fhip's  company  of  the  former  veffel  require  thofe 
of  the  latter  to  take  up  their  anchor,  becaufe  it  is  too  near 
them,  and  they  do  not  do  it,  the  former  may  take  it  up  them- 
felves  ;  and  if  the  latter  hinders  them,  they  mail  make  fatif- 
fadtion  for  all  the  damage  that  may  happen  by  that  anchor. 

ARTICLE    XXVIII. 

No  matter  of  a  fliip  fhall  lie  at  anchor  in  a  haven  without 
fattening  a  buoy  to  his  anchor,  to  give  notice  to  others  where 
it  is :  if  he  omits  to  do  fo,  and  any  damage  is  fuftained  by 
it,  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  good. 

ARTICLE    XXIX. 

In  any  voyage,  where  wine  is  the  trade,  the  matter  is  obliged 
to  find  the  leamen  with  it,  and  then  he  may  give  them  but 
one  meal  a  day  :  but  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  and  the  ma- 
riners drink  water,  he  fhall  give  them  two  meals  a  day. 

ARTICLE    XXX. 

When  a  fhip  is  let  out  to  freight,  the  matter  ought  to  aflign 
and  fhew  the  feamen  where  they  are  to  have  the  ftowage  that 
belongs  to  them  ;  and  they  mutt  declare  whether  they  will 
load  it  themfelves,  or  will  let  the  matter  freight  it  with  the 
reft  of  the  fhip,  and  be  paid  for  their  proportion. 

ARTICLE    XXXI. 

A  fhip  being  arrived  at  her  deftined  port,  thofe  feamen  who 
would  be  paid  their  wages  there,  if  they  have  no  cheft  nor 
bedding,  or  other  moveables  aboard,  equivalent  to  their  wages, 
they  mutt  give  the  matter  fecurity  that  they  will  ferve  out  the 
reft  of  the  voyage,  and  fee  it  compleated,  or  he  may  refufe  to 
pay  them  before. 

ARTICLE    XXXII. 

Thofe  feamen  who  bargained  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
fhip's  freight,  inftead  of  wages  in  money,  in  cafe  freight  is 
not  to  be  had  for  her  when  fhe  arrives  at  the  port  for  which 
fhe  was  bound,  and  fhe  mutt  go  further  in  queft  of  it,  they 
muft  go  with  her :  but  thofe  feamen  who  agreed  to  be  paid 
in  money,  fhall  have  their  wages  there. 

ARTICLE    XXXIII. 

When  a  {hip  is  fafe  at  anchor,  the  feamen  may  go  afhore, 
one  after  another,  or  two  together,  and  carry  fufficient  meat 
and  bread  with  them  for  one  meal,  but  no  drink:  nor  muft 
they  ftay  any  longer  timeafhore ;  for  if,  through  theirabfence, 
any  damage  happens  to  the  fhip  or  goods,  they  are  obliged 
to  make  fatisfaclion.  And  if  any  one  of  the  crew  is  wounded, 
or  comes  by  any  other  ill  accident  in  doing  the  merchant's 
bufinefs,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  cure  him,  and  indemnify 
the  mafter,  pilot,  and  mariners. 

ARTICLE    XXXIV. 

A  fhip  being  let  out  to  hire,  to  a  merchant  to  freight  her, 
and  he  agrees  to  load  her  in  a  certain  time,  if  he  fails,  and 
exceeds  that  time  fifteen  days,  or  more,  and  by  this  means 
the  matter  lofes  his  opportunity  to  freight  his  fhip,  the  faid 
merchant  fhall  make  him  fatisfacfion  for  his  delays,  and  pay 
bis  damages  and  intereft,  a  quarter  of  which  belongs  to  the 
mariners,  and  three  quarters  to  the  matter. 

ARTICLE    XXXV. 

If  the  matter,  being  upon  his  voyage,  wants  money,  he  mutt 
fend  home  for  it,  but  ought  not  to  lofe  a  fair  opportunity  of 
proceeding;  if  he  does,  he  fhall  fatisfy  the  merchant  for  all 
the  damage  he  mav  fuftain  by  his  delay  :  but,  in  cafe  of  great 
neceflity,  he  may  fell  part  of  the  merchandizes,  and,  when  he 
arrives  at  his  deftined  port,  he  fhall  pay  the  merchant  for 
tht  m,  at  the  fame  price  the  reft  was  fold  at,  and  the  merchant 
fhall  pav  freight  as  well  for  the  merchandizes  the  mafter 
fold,  as  for  thofe  he  delivered  him. 

ARTICLE    XXXVI. 

When  the  matter  arrives  in  a  port,  he  fnould  be  careful  to 
place  his  fliip  well,  to  moor  her  well  ;  for  if,  by  his  neglect 
in  this,  the  merchandize  aboard  receives  any  damage,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  it  good. 

ARTICLE    XXXVII. 

If  a  fhip  has  been  in  a  ftorm,  and  the  merchant,  mafter,  or 
crew,  think  fhe  ought  to  be  refitted,  to  enable  her  to  con- 
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tinue  her  voyage,  they  may  do  it,  and  then  proceed  :  how- 
ever, the  mafter  fhall  be  paid  his  freight  for  the  goods  faved, 
which  are  for  the  merchant's  profit  only.  If  the  merchant 
has  no  money,  and  the  mafter  will  not  give  him  credit,  he 
may  take  his  merchandize  in  payment,  at  the  market-price. 

ARTICLE    XXXVIII. 

The  matter  fhall  not  throw  any  goods  overboard,  with- 
out firft  confulting  the  merchant ;  and  if  the  merchant  will 
not  confent  to  it,  yet  if  two  or  three  of  the  moft  experienced 
manners  think  it  neceflary,  they  may  be  thrown  overboard, 
but  the  mariners  muft  fwear  they  thought  it  was  expedient 
fo  to  do.  If  there  is  no  merchant  or  faftor  aboard,  the  ma- 
fter and  major  part  of  the  mariners  may  lawfully  refolve 
upon  what  is  fit  to  be  done. 

ARTICLE    XXXIX. 

The  merchandize  thrown  overboard  fhall  be  valued  in  the 
average,  at  the  price  the  reft  was  fold  for,  freight  only  de- 
ducted. 

ARTICLE    XL. 

The  mafter,  in  the  average,  fhall  pay  his  proportion  for  the 
goods  thrown  overboard,  either  by  calculating  what  the  fhip 
is  worth,  or  what  the  freight  amounts  to,  at  the  choice  of 
the  merchant  ;  and  the  merchant  fhall  pay"  his,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  remaining  merchandize:  it  fhall  be  left  to 
the  merchant  to  leave  or  take  the  fliip  at  the  price  the  mafter 
rated  her  at. 

ARTICLE    XLI 

If  any  one  has  plate,  or  merchandize  of  great  price,  in  his 
cheftj  he  is  bound  to  declare  it  beforehand,  and  lb  doing,  he 
fhall  be  paid  for  his  merchandize  according  to  its  worth,  and 
the  plate  after  the  rate  of  two  deniers  for  one. 
There  is  fomething  a  little  dark  in  this  article;  but  it  is  as 
we  find  it  in  the  French  verfion,  as  is  alfo  what  is  obfeure  in 
others;  and  we  excufe  the  iranflator,  confidering  the  Teu- 
tonic is  an  untoward  language  to  turn  into  French  :  we  wifh 
our  readers  may  have  as  much  tendernefs  for  us. 

ARTICLE    XLII. 

If  anyone  has  money  in  his  chett,  let  him  take  it  out,  and 
carry  it  about  him,  and  he  fhall  pay  nothing. 

ARTICLE    XLIII. 

If  a  cheft  is  thrown  overboard,  and  the  proprietor  does  not 
declare  what  is  in  it,  it  fhall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  average, 
but  for  the  wood  and  the  lock,  if  it  be  locked,  according  to 
their  value, 

ARTICLE    XLIV. 

If  it  be  thought  convenient  in  any  river,  or  off  any  dangerous 
coaft,  to  take  aboard  a  pilot  of  the  country,  and  the  mer- 
chant oppofe  it,  yet,  if  the  mafter,  the  fhip's  pilot,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  feamen,  are  of  another  opinion,  he  may  be 
hired,  and  the  pilot  fhall  be  paid  by  the  fhip  and  cargo,  as 
averages  are  calculated  for  goods  thrown  overboard. 

ARTICLE    XLV. 

If  a  mafter  wants  money  or  victuals,  and  for  that  reafon  is 
forced  to  fell  part  of  his  merchandize  aboard,  or  borrow  mo- 
ney at  bottomry,  he  ought  to  pay,  within  15  days  after 
his  arrival,  for  the  merchandize,  at  a  reafonable  price,  neither 
the  higheft  nor  the  loweft ;  and  if  he  does  not,  and  the  fhip 
be  fold,  and  another  mafter  put  in  her,  the  merchant  to  whom 
the  merchandize  belonged,  or  the  creditor  that  lent  the  mo- 
ney on  bottomry,  fhall,  at  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
have  a  good  right  to  the  fliip,  'till  fatisfacrion  is  made  for  the 
goods  fold,  or  money  borrowed. 

ARTICLE    XLVI. 

A  fhip  being  loaden,  the  mafter  ought  not  to  take  in  any 
more  merchandize,  without  leave  of  the  merchant :  if  he  does, 
and  there  happens  any  occafion  to  throw  goods  overboard, 
he  fhall  pay  as  much  as  he  took  in  goods  over  and  above  the 
fhip's  loading  :  wherefore  he  ought,  when  he  is  loaded,  to 
declare  how  much  goods  he  has,  and  ought  to  have  aboard. 

ARTICLE    XLVII. 

The  feamen  are  obliged  to  keep  and  match  the  merchandize, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  merchants,  mafter,  and  pilot. 

A    R  T  I  C  L  £     XLVIII. 

If,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  commodity,  the  feamen  turn 
up  the  corn  aboard,  they  fhall  be  allowed  a  denier  a  1  aft  for 
each  time  ;  and  if  they  will  not  do  it,  they  are  liable  for  the 
damage  that  comes  to  it  for  want  of  it  :  they  fhall  alfo  be  al- 
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lowed  a  denier  a  laft  for  unlading,  and  fo  for  other  merchan- 
dize. 

ARTICLE    XLIX. 

The  mariners  ought  to  reprefentto  the  matter  what  condition 
their  tackling  for  lading  and  unlading  is  in,  that  if  the  cord- 
age is  out  of  repair,  or  any  other  part  of  it,  it  may  be  mended ; 
and  if  the  mafter  does  not  do  it,  he  {hall  be  accountable  for 
whatever  damage  happens  by  that  means  ;  but  if  the  mariners 
do  not  make  their  reprcfentation,  the  accidents  that  befal 
the  merchandize  fhall  be  indemnified  at  their  expence. 

ARTICLE     L. 

If  two  fhips  ftrike  againft  one  another,  and  receive  damage, 
the  lofs  fhall  be  borne  equally  between  them,  unlefsthe  men 
aboard  one  of  them  did  it  on  purpofe  ;  in  which  cafe,  that 
(hip  fhall  pay  all  the  damage. 

ARTICLE    LI. 

To  prevent  all  inconveniencies,  all  mafters  of  fhips  are  re- 
quired to  faften  buoys  to  their  anchors,  on  pain  of  making 
fatisfaction  for  all  the  damage  that  may  happen  for  want  of 

ARTICLE    LII. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  fhe  ought  to  be 
unladen  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  and  the  mailer  to  be  paid 
in  eight  or  fifteen  days  at  fartheft,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  voyage. 

ARTICLE    LIU. 

If  a  fhip,  freighted  for  one  port,  enters  another,  the  mafter, 
together  with  two  or  three  of  his  chief  mariners,  ought  to 
clear  themfelves  upon  oath,  that  it  was  by  conftraint  and 
neceffity  that  they  went  out  of  their  way :  after  which  he 
may  proceed  in  his  intended  voyage,  or  fhip  the  cargo  aboard 
other  fhips,  paying  freight  for  the  goods,  which  the  merchant 
fhall  alfo  pay  him,  and  what  elfe  is  due  on  account  of  the 
merchandize. 

ARTICLE    LIV. 

It  is  forbidden  to  any  mariner  to  go  out  of  the  fhip  and  leave 
it,  after  the  voyage  is  done,  and  the  fhip  difcharged,  unlefs 
her  fails  are  all  in,  her  furniture  taken  away,  and  fhe  is  fuf- 
ficiently  lightened  of  her  ballaft. 

ARTICLE    LV. 

If  a  fhip  ftrikes,  the  mafter  may  take  out  part  of  his  cargo, 
and  relade  it  aboard  other  fhips,  and  the  charges  of  it  fhall 
come  into  a  general  average  upon  fhip  and  goods :  however, 
the  mafter,  and  two  or  three  of  his  feamen,  fhall  purge  them- 
felves upon  oath,  that  they  were  forced  to  do  it  to  fave  the 
fhip  and  cargo. 

ARTICLE    LVI. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  any  river  or  harbour, 
and  the  mafter  finds  fhe  is  too  heavy  loaden  to  fail  up,  he 
may  put  part  of  the  cargo  aboard  hoys,  lighters,  or  barges, 
and  an  average  fhall  be  made  for  it,  of  which  the  mafter 
fhall  pay  two-thirds,  and  the  merchant  one-third  ;  but  if,  af- 
ter the  fhip  is  intirely  difcharged,  the  fhip  draws  too  much 
water,  and  cannot   fail  up,  then  the  mafter  fhall  pay  all  the 
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ARTICLE    LVII. 


The  merchandize  being  put  aboard  lighters,  in  order  to  be 
landed,  if  the  mafter  his  any  jealoufy  of  the  merchant's  abili- 
ty or  honefly  to  pay  him,  he  may  flop  it  at  his  fhip's  fide, 
and  refufe  to  let  it  go,  'till  the  merchant  has  paid  him  in 
full  for  his  freight  and  charges. 

ARTICLE    LVII1. 

All  lighters,  open  or  clofe,  fhall  be  difcharged  in  five  days. 

ARTICLE    LIX. 

When  a  fhip  is  at  anchor  before  an  harbour,  with  which  her 
pilot  is  not  well  acquainted,  the  mafter  ought  to  hire  one  at 
the  place,  to  carry  his  fhip  into  it,  who  fhall  be  paid  by  fhip 
and  cargo. 

ARTICLE     LX. 

When  a  fhip  is  in  an  harbour  or  river,  and  the  mafter  does 
not  know  thecoaft  nor  the  river,  he  ought  to  take  a  pilot  of 
that  country  to  carry  her  up  the  river  or  harbour,  which  pi- 
lot fhall  be  maintained  by  the  mafter,  and  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant. 

ARTICLE     LXI. 

If  a  feaman  deferts  his  fhip,  and   carries  away  what   he  has 
teceived  of  the  mafter,  and  the  mafter  apprehends  him,  the 
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fad  being  proved  upon  him,  by  the  depofitiom  of  two  other 
teamen,  he  fhall  be  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  executed. 

ARTICLE    LXII. 

If  a  mafter  difcovers  that  a  mariner  is  infected  with  any  con- 
tagious diftemper,  he  may  put  him  afhore  on  the  firft  land 
he  makes,  without  being  bound  to  pay  him  any  wao-es,  pro- 
vided the  cafe  be  proved  by  the  atteftation  of  two  Vthree 
of  the  other  mariners  belonging  to  his  fhip. 

ARTICLE    LXIII. 

If  a  pilot  or  mariner  buys  a  fhip,  or  is  made  mafter  of  one, 
he  mall  be  difcharged  from  his  own  mafter,  paying  him  back 
what  he  received  of  him  j  and  it  fhall  be  the  fame  if  he 
marries. 

ARTICLE    LXIV. 

If  the  mafter,  merchant,  and  owners  have  any  difference 
and  the  owners  will  not  furnifh  their  quota  of  rhe  charge  of 
theoutfet,  the  mafter  may  neverthelefs  .proceed  in  his  voy- 
age or  voyages  with  the  faid  fhip,  paying  the  feaman  what 
ne  thinks  reafonable. 

ARTICLE    LXV. 

If  the  mafter  lays  out  any  money  in  repairing  or  refitting  his 
fhip,  or  buys  any  tackling,  or  any  thing  elle  for  her  ufe)  he 
fhall  be  reimbursed,  and  every  owner  pay  his  part. 

ARTICLE     LXVI. 

If  the   merchant  obliges   the  mafter  to  infure  the  fhip,  the 
,  merchant  fhall  be  obliged  to  infure  the  mafter's  life  againft 
the  hazards  of  the  fea. 

ARTICLE    LXVII. 

If  two  fhips  ftrike  againft  one  another,  and  one  of  them  un- 
fortunately perifhes  by  the  blow,  the  merchandize  that  is  loft- 
out  of  both  of  them  fhall  be  valued,  and  paid  for  pro  rata 
by  both  owners,  and  the  damage  of  the  fhips  fhall  alfo  be  an- 
fwered  for  by  both,  according  to  their  value. 

ARTICLE  LXVIII. 
In  cafe  of  neceffity,  the  merchant  may  fell  part  of  the  mer- 
chandize, to  raife  money  for  his  fhip's  ufe,  and  the  fhip 
happening  to  be  loft  afterward,  the  mafter  fhall,  however,  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  merchant  for  the  faid  merchandize  fofold, 
without  pretending  to  deduct  any  thing  for  the  freight. 

ARTICLE    LXIX. 

When  the  mafter  is  forced  to  fell  any  of  the  merchandize, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  price  for  them  as  the  fame 
goods  were  fold  for  at  the  market  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned,  and  the  mafter  fhall  be  paid  his  freight  for  what 
goods  are  fold. 

ARTICLE     LXX. 

If  a  fhip  under  fail  dees  damage  to  anoiher,  the  mafter  and 
mariners  of  the  fhipdoing  the  damage,  mult  fwear  they  did 
not  doit  defignedly,  and  could  not  help  it,  and  then  the  da- 
mage fhall  be  borne  by  both  fhips,  in  equal  proportion;  and 
if  they  refufe  to  fwear,  the  damage  fhall  be  paid  by  the  fhip 
that  did  it. 

WOOL,    and   WOOLLEN  MANUFACTORY. 

Under    the  articles   Biscay,    Castille,  Catalonia, 
Factors,  India-House    of  Spain,  and    France    and 
Spain,  we  have  fhewn  the  extraordinary  progrefs  that  both 
France  and  Spain  have  made,  and  are  daily  making,    in 
the  woollen  manufactories,  and  which  muft  neceffarily  tend 
to  the  greater  and  greater  injury  of  our  branches  of  trade  in 
the  like  way.    We  have  too  long  experienced  the  unfpeaka- 
ble  detriment  that  Francealone  has  done  to  this  nation  in  this 
article  only;  and  if  Spain  is  determined  to  fupplv  her  own  do- 
minions with  what  they  took  from  us  in  this  kind  of  manu- 
factures, we  muft  foon  fenfibly  feel  the  effects  of  this  policy  ; 
and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  the  Portugueze  alfo  fhould  betaking 
meafures  toencourage  our  competitors  more  and  more  in  this 
capital  article:  and  this  lam  affurcd,  by  my  correfpondence 
from  Portugal,  is  the  realeafe: — There  are  feveral  other  ftates 
too  that  are  ftriving  for  fome  fhare  in  this  the  grand  Britifh 
ftaple  of  commerce.     In  a  word,  we  are  lofing  ground  in 
moil  parts  of  the  world,  in  this  branch,   where  we  had  long 
got  footin"-,  as  has  been  fhewn  throughout  the  courfeof  this 
performance. — It  is,  therefore,  certainly  full  time  to  think, 
without  delay,  of  every  meafure  that  is  in  our  power  to  fave 
and  preferve  ourfelves  from  the  calamitous  confequences  that 
muft  refult  hetefrom. 

In  thecourfe  of  this  undertaking,  we  have  endeavoured  alfo 
to  point  outthe  Causes  of  thefe  things,  and  have  occafionaliy 
fuggefted  what  we  humbly  apprehend  to  be  the  moft  rational 
and  practicable  ways  and  means  to  retrieve  what  we  have  loft 
in  this  eflential  particular. 
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As  the  running  of  wool  from  Ireland  has,  among  many 
other  things,  been  attributed  to  be  one  principal  caule  of  tne 
before-intimated  misfortunes  to  our  trading  intereft,  whatever 
bids  fair  to  remove  an  evil  of  this  nature,  cannot  be  too  of- 
ten inculcated,  nor  too  ferioufly  weighed  and  confidered. 
Many  very  judicious  and  well-intentioned  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured,  by  variety  of  fchemes,  to  prevent  this  practice 
of  fmuggling  wool.  The  great  difficulty  that  feems  to  attend 
this  matter  is  the  reafon,  perhaps,  why  many  good  propofals 
have  been  rejected,  and  why,  indeed,  none  of  our  laws  hi- 
therto have  been  effedtual  to  the  purpofe  intended. 
Among  others  who  have  attempted  this  great  work,  the  ju- 
dicious Mr  Bradfhaw  has  lately  obliged  the  public  with  fome- 
thing  that  feems  to  merit  great  regard,  and,  therefore,  a  fhort 
abftradt  of  what  this  gentleman  has  offered,  may  have  its  ufe, 
if  any  thing  of  this  mould  ever  be  attempted  in  earned. 
*  Long  experience  has  fliewn  us,  that  no  laws  hitherto  rriade 
have  prevented  the  running  of  raw  wools  from  Ireland  to 
France,  and  their  manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  nothing  can  put  a  flop  to  this  evil,  but  making  it 
the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  difcourage  tnat  practice. 
The  importation  of  Spanifh  wools  into  Ireland,  and  their 
clothiers  making  Spanifh  cloths  therewith,  infteadof  working 
up  their  own  wool,  is  the  reafon  why  they  have  the  more  of 
their  own  wools  to  fell  to  France:  wherefore  let  Spanifh  wool 
be  prohibited  in  Ireland,  and  their  manufacturers  will  work 
up  their  own  wools,  and  then  there  will  be  the  lefs  for  France 
to  purchafe. 

Let  fuch  woollen  goods  made  in  Ireland  be  exported  to  Great- 
Britain  only,  not  to  be  confumed  in  England,  but  exported 
from  thence  to  foreign  countries. 

To  prevent  the  Irifh  from  injuring  the  Englifh  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, let  a  Duty  be  laid  on  all  Irifh  woollen  goods  im- 
ported into  England,  and  drawn  back  upon  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  Sec.  This  duty  would  prevent  their  wear 
in  England,  andalfo  hinder  the  Irifh  from  running  their  wools 
to  France. 

To  induce  Ireland  to  lay  afide  the  manufacture  of  Spanifh 
cloths,  and  take  to  the  working  upon  their  own  wools,  the 
ingenious  gentleman  fhews  the  Irifh  the  advantage  of  the 
one  to  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other,  thus : 
The  Spanifh  wools  imported  into  Ireland,  from  the  25th  of 
March,  1743,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1744,  were  128,086 
luttle  pounds; — which  1  compute  to  be  about  570  bags. 
I  fhall  fuppofe  each  bag  of  wool  fufficient  to  make  four  pieces 
of  Spanifh  cloth  :  then  the  cloths  manufactured  were  2280, 
which,  upon  an  average,  being  worth  20 1.  each  cloth,  the 
produce  of  the  year's  importation  o!  Spanifh  wools  will  amount 
to  45,600  1. 

It  is  computed  that,  in  woollen  manufactures,  four-fifths 
of  the  value  of  the  goods,  when  finifhed  for  fale,  are  given 
to  the  labour  of  the  people ;  therefore  I  fhall  fuppofe,  that, 
of  this  45,600  1. 

There  was  paid  to  the  labour  of  the  people,  -  1.  36,480 
And  to  Spain  for  the  wool,  Sec.         -  -  9,120 

To  make  one  piece  of  Spanifh  cloth,  compleatly  finifhed  for 
fale,  will  take  up  three  months  ;  it  is  feldom  finifhed  in  lefs 
time:  the  manufacture  is  fo  tedious,  that  fomeof  the  people 
employed  are  often  obliged  to  Wait  for  work,  while  others 
are  finilhing  their  parts,  as  may  be  fuppofed  by  the  following 
table,  which  I  received  from  an  eminent  clothier,  on  whofe 
veracity  I  can  depend. 
To  make  one  piece  of  Spanifh  cloth  will  employ 

men.  worn.  boys.  days. 


Dyeing  - 

Beating  and  picking 

Scribling 

Spinning  the  chain 

Spinning  the  woof 

Winding  thechain 

Warping,  winding  quills,  and  weaving  2 

Spinning  the  lift  -  -  o 

Burling,  -  -  O 

Milling  -  -  1 

Dreffing  4 
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24 

2 

4 
1 
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By  this  table  it  appears,  in  how  many  days  lefs  than  three 
months  the  poor  employed  in  this  manufacture  finifh  their 
feveral  parts ;  and  feveral  of  them  are  often  idle  for  want  of 
work. 

The  fame  people  employed  in  this  table,  in  manufacturing 
one  cloth  made  of  Spanifh  wool,  are  requifite  in  manufactur- 
ing a  cloth  made  of  Irifh  ;  and  they  can  finifh  fuch  a  cloth  in 
two  months,  as  compleatly  as  they  can  a  cloth  made  of  Spa- 
nifh in  three  ;  therefore,  if  fully  employed,  can  work  up 
half  as  many  more  yards  of  cloth  in  one  year,  as  an  equal 
number  can  do  who  are  wholly  employed  in  manufacturing 
of  Spanifh.  Befides,  as  coarfe  wools  may  be  worked  up  in- 
to goods  of  various  kinds,  and  the  wool  fo  difpofed  of  as  to 
give  employment,  at  any  time,  to  a  greater  number  of  hands 
than  the  like  value  of  Spanifh  wools  can  employ  ;  all  manu- 
factures ofcoarfe  wools  can  be  finifhed  with  greater  difpatch. 
Therefore,  fince  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  increafed  by  the 
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number  of  the  poor  it  employs,  and  the  quantity  of  the  pre 
duct  of  the  lands  they  confume,  let  it  be  confidered  what 
number  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  9,120!.  value  in  Spanifh 
wools  will  employ,  and  what  number  of  poor  the  wools  of 
Ireland,  valued  at  12s.  the  great  ftone  containing  16  lb.  will 
employ  and  fubfift. 

I  have  made  the  belt  enquiry  I  was  capable  of,  and  find  that 
the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces  are  computed  at  480,000 
ftones,  of  16 lb.  each;  fome  think  they  are  lefs,  but  no  ac- 
counts that  I  have  received  from  any  part  of  that  kingdom 
fay  more. 

I  fhall  therefore  confider  the  wools  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  higheft  eftimation  that  I  have  received,  and"  fhew  what 
that  quantity  of  wool  would  produce,  if  worked  up  for  their 
own  confumption,  or  for  exportation  to  England,  and  what 
lofs  that  kingdom  fuflains  yearly,  by  neglecting  the  manu- 
facturing her  own  wools,  enccdraging  the  manufacture  of 
Spanifh,  and  fmuggling  her  raw  wools  to  France. 
I  fhall  likewife  fhew  the  gain  that  would  arife  to  that  king- 
dom, if  their  own  wools  were  fully  manufactured  by  their 
own  people. 

I  fhall  fuppofe  the  medium  price  of  the  wools  of  j. 

Ireland  to  be    12  s.  the  ftone  of  16  lb.  then 
480,000  ftones,  at  12  s.  the  ftone,  are      -         288,000 

If  10  I.  value  in  wools,  when  compleatly  manu- 
factured for  fale,  is  worth  50 1.  the  value  of 
the  yearly  wools  of  Ireland,  when  worked  up, 
muftbe  -  -  -        1,440,000 

If  2  of  this  fum  be  paid  to  the  working  people  for 
labour,  and  the  remaining  j  be  paid  to  the 
rents  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  produce  of  their 
fhecp,  the  earned  money  of  the  poor  of  that 
country,  in  working  up  the  yeaty  produce, 
will  amount  to  -  -  1,152,000 

And  they  will  work  up  as  much  of  the  product 

of  the  kingdom  as  amounts  to  -  288,000 

Confequently,  Ireland   will  gain  yearly,  by  the 

manufacturing  of  her  own  wools         -  1,152,000 

And,  by  the  manufacturing  the  whole  year's 
importation  of  Spanifh  wools,  fhe  can  only 
gain  -  -  -  -  36,486 

To  earn  which  fum,  fhe  mud  yearly  pay  to  Spain         9,120 

And  have  numbers  of  her  poor  idly  fiipported  by  high  wages, 
to  make  them  amends  for  the  many  days  the  manufacturing 
of  Spanifh  wool  leaves  them  unemployed. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  compute  the  exact  number  of  poor  that 
the  wools  of  a  country,  if  worked  up  among  themfelves, 
would  employ  and  fubfift  :  but,  as  moil  working  people  earn 
nomoie  than  what  is  fufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  finding  out  the  quantity  and  value 
of  any  kind  of  goods  manufactured  in  a  country,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  common  annual  fubiiftance  of  a  manufacturer,  is 
the  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  number  of  working  pec  pie 
fubfifted  by  that  manufacture. 

I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  annual  fabfiflance  of  work- 
ing men,  women,  and  children,  in  Ireland,  may  bepurchafed, 
at  a  medium,  for  10 1.  per  annum,  and  that  480,000  ftones 
of  wool,  when  fully  manufactured,  are  worth  1,440,000  I. 
Then  the  number  of  poor  fubfifted  by  the  manufacturing  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  wools,  will  be  144,000  people. 
I  fhall  confider  next  how  many  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  fub- 
fifted by  the  manufacturing  Spanifh   wools,  admitting  that 
they  are  not,  during  the  whole  year^  one  day  unemployed, 
and  that  they  manufactured  the  whole  importation  of  Spanifh 
wools    in  the  year  1743,  which  was  much  larger  than  any 
quantity  they  ever  imported  in  one  year  into  that  kingdom. 
I  computed  that  570  bags  of  Spanifh  wool,  when  fully  ma- 
nufactured for  fale,  would  amount  to  45,600  1. 
By  that  computation,  the  poor  employed  can   be  no   more 
than  4,560  perfons. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,   that  Ireland  lofes  immenfely  everv 
year  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  Spanifh  cloths,    dif- 
couraging  the  manufacturing  her  own  wools,  and  felling  her 
unmanufactured  wools  to  France.     To  thefe  caufes  we  muft 
afcribe  the   number  of  poor  that   are  now    in  the  places  of 
manufacture  in  France,  where,  on  account  of  religion,  as  well 
as  (kill,  they  have  met  with  protection  and  encouragement. 
If  the  induftrious  poor  are  compelled  to  quit  their  country 
for  want  of  employment,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  muft  lofe 
their  former  markets  for  the  product  of  their  lands.  The  lofs 
will  be  greater  to  the  landed  than  the  trading  intereft;   gen- 
tlemen muft  abate  of  their  rents:  for  it  is  fhe  employment  of 
the  poor  that  muft  keep  them  up  to  their  value.    And  while 
the  Irifh  encourage  the  manufacturing  Spanifh  cloths,  which 
has  obliged  numberlefs  poor  to  quit  that  country,  or  come  to 
the  lands  for  their  maintenance,  the  price  of  their  beef,  but- 
ter, &c.  will  be  low;   but  the  value  of  their  lands  muft  rife, 
as  the  manufacture  of  Irifh  wools  is  encouraged,  and  as   the 
greater   numbers  of  their   poor  are  employed.      Therefore  a 
trade  with  England   for  fuch  woollen  goods  as  Ireland  may 
manufacture  more  than  are  requifite  for  her  own  confump- 
tion muft  be  of  the  greauft  advantage  to  that  kingdom.     It 
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will  encourage  them  to  work  up  early  their  furplus  wools, 
and  employ  the  number  of  the  poor  already  mentioned. 
Therefore,  if  encouragement  to  manufacture  Irifli  wools  will 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  product  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  (as 
confumption  of  all  commodities  necefTarilycaufes  the  advance 
of  prices);  if  it  will  bring  home  numberlefs  manufacturers, 
who  have  found  employment  in  other  countries,  and  enable 
their  poor  to  maintain  themfelves,  who  are  now  a  public 
charge :  it  muft  be  the  interefl  of  Ireland  to  manufacture  her 
own  wools,  prohibit  the  importation  of  Spanifh  wools,  and 
prevent  the  running  their  raw  wools  to  France,  which  muft 
ever  be  detrimental  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

If  the  union  propofed  between  England  and  Ireland,  with  re- 
fpect  to  a  liberty  of  exporting  to  England  fuch  woollen  goods 
as  Irelandihall  manufacture,  fhould  be  agreeable  to  both  king- 
doms, I  am  convinced  no  gentleman  in  Ireland  will  confent 
to  the  running  of  raw  wools  to  France.  If  he  is  able  to  pro- 
cure but  a  nurfery  of  fpinners  upon  his  eftate,  the  produce  of 
their  labour  (though  of  all  labour  on  wools  the  moft  fparing'y 
paid  for)  will  keep  up  the  price  of  the  product  of  his  lands, 
which  will  be  much  more  advantageous  to  him  than  wh  it 
he  can  gain  by  permitting  the  wools  that  grow  on  his  lands 
to  be  fent  to  France. 

If  this  union  fhould  not  be  agreeable  to  both  kingdoms,  and 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  (hall  be  obliged  to  wear  (as  they 
now  are)  what  woollen  goods  they  manufacture,  I  am  of 
opinion  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  that  kingdom 
to  wear  Spanifh  cloths,  if  manufactured  in  Ireland,  which 
muft  bring  fuch  numbers  of  their  poor  to  the  parifh  for  fub- 
fiftence,  or  oblige  them  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, who  might  be  fubfifted  by  their  labour  on  Irifh 
wools,  without  any  charge  to  the  landed  intereft. 
For  if  fuch  of  their  poor  as  could  not  be  employed  in  manu- 
facturing their  wools  fully,  were  encouraged  to  fpin  their 
furplus  wools  for  exportation  to  England,  their  poor  might 
be  employed  and  fubfifted,  fince  it  is  evident,  by  the  price 
we  have  paid  them  of  late  for  their  fpinning,  that  the  labour 
of  the  comber  and  fpinner  is  equal  to  the  firft  coft  of  the 
wool ;  and  as  England  has  taken  upwards  of  8o,COO  ftones 
of  their  yarn,  (as  {hall  be  fhewn  in  its  place)  the  poor  of 
Ireland  have  earned  48,0001.  for  their  fpinning,  and  we 
have  paid  them  the  like  fum  of  48,000  1.  for  their  wool, 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  computation.  A  ball 
of  wool  confifts  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  combed  wool, 
which,  at  12  s.  per  ftone  of  16  lb.  cofts  I3^d  :  when  fpun 
intofkainsof  yarn,  is  fold  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  ball, 
according  to  the  number  of  fkains  into  which  it  is  fpun. 
I  (hall  take  the  loweft  price  for  my  valuation :  if,  therefore, 
a  ball  of  wool  that  cofts  but  I3id.  when  fpun  into  yarn,  is 
fold  for  2s.  3d.  it  appears  that  the  money  earned  by  the 
comber  and  fpinner  is  equal  to  the  firft  coft  of  the  wool  : 
therefore,  if  the  poor  of  Ireland  were  employed  to  manufac- 
ture their  furplus  wools,  no  farther  than  through  the  hands 
of  the  combers  and  fpinners,  numbers  might  be  maintained, 
and  Ireland  would  become  a  nurfery  for  England  (but  never 
can  be  fo,  while  her  poor  are  engroffed  by  the  high  prices 
now  given  for  the  fpinning  of  Spanifh  wools)  and  the  landed 
intereft  cf  Ireland  would  be  ccnliderable  gainers  by  their  poor 
being  fo  far  employed,  fince  it  muft  benefit  a  nation  to  be 
faved  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  its  poor. 
The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  may  imagine  they  receive  their 
rents  from  their  tenants  ;  but  it  is  the  confumer  that  pays 
them  both  the  price  of  their  wools,  and  of  the  product  of 
their  lands. 

If  their  artificers  and  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  for  want  of  employment,  the  confumption  of  the 
product  muft  be  greatly  leffened  :  therefore  all  prudent  ways 
ought  to  be  tried,  to  keep  thofe  at  home  that  are  willing 
to  work,  anJ  to  induce  them  to  return  who  have  been  obliged 
to  feek  for  their  fubliftance  abroad. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  that  country,  and  wears  the  manu- 
facture of  Irifh  wools,  ought  to  be  confidered,  for  what  he 
wears,  eats,  and  drinks,  as  a  tenant  to  the  lands  and  a  pay- 
mafter  to  the  workmen. 

How  many  fuch  tenants  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  may  keep 
in  that  country,  and  how  many  old  ones  they  may  prevail 
on  to  return,  by  preventing  the  running  of  their  wools  to 
France,  encc  the  manufacturing  their  own,  and  pro- 

hibiting the  importation  of  Spatiifh,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
{hew  ;  which  I  flull  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  kingdom. 

1  fhall  next  confider  the  advantages  England  will  have, 
by  confenting  to  the  importation  of  fuch  woollen  goods  as 
Ireland  fhall  fend  us,  under  a  duty  at  importation  to  be  drawn 
back  only  on  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
The  accounts  that  were  publifhed  the  year  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  of  ti  -  great  quantities  of  Irifli  wools  that  were  run 
out  of  Ireland,  and  imported  in  one  year  into  France,  fo 
alarmed  our  manufacturers  and  landed  gentlemen  of  England, 
that  we  have  ever  fince  endeavoured  to  make  the  moft  effec- 
tual laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  wools  of  thatcoun- 
try,  and  are  now  at  a  great  annual  expence  by  the  many  fhips 
ftationed  on  the  coafts  ot  Ireland  for  that  purpofe ;  but  not- 


witbftanding  we  have  been  unwilling  to  receive  any  propofah 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  confideration  of  parliament  to 
prevent  this  evil,  if  fuch  propofals  had  the  leaft  tendency  to 
a  free  liberty  of  exportation  of  the  woollen  manufactured 
goods  of  that  kingdom. 

However  juft  our  apprehenfions  were  thirty  years  ago,  there 
is  not  the  leaft  room  for  them  now  ;  fince  Ireland  does  not 
produce,  at  prefent,  two-thirds  of  the  vvools  that  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  growth  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
The  decreafe  of  their  fheep  has  been  owing,  not  only  to 
the  very  great  danger  and  difficulty  the  people  of  Ireland 
found  in  fending  their  wools  to  France,  under  the  fevere 
laws  we  made  to  prevent  it,  but  to  feveral  acts  of  parliament, 
which  .have  been  made  in  that  kingdom  fince  the  year 
1714. 

By  the  act  to  encourage  tillage,  every  farmer  in  Ireland  is 
obliged  to  plow  a  certain  number  of  acres,  in  every  hundred, 
which  he  holds  by  leafe.  This  obligation,  together  with  the 
great  difficulty  and  rifle  in  fending  their  wools  to  France, 
obliged  many  people  to  plow  up  their  pafture  grounds,  which 
leliened  their  fheep  throughout  the  kingdom;  for  they  found 
a  certain  market  for  their  corn,  inftead  of  an  uncertain  one 
for  their  wool. 

The  feveral  acts  for  encouraging  the  linen  manufactures  of 
that  kingdom,  have  been  another  caufe  of  leflenino-  the 
growth  of  their  wools ;  fince  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
no  more  fheep  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  that  manufac- 
ture is  eftablifhed,  than  are  fufficient  for  the  neceffary  fub- 
fiftance  of  the  people. 

Thefe  considerations  fhould  entirely  remove  our  former  ap- 
prehenfions, and  convince  us,  that  the  Irifh  cannot  have  the 
quantity  of  wools,  which  they  had  before  thefe  acts  of  parli- 
ament were  made. 

We  ought  to  examine  what  the  wools  of  that  country  are 
at  prefent,  and  what  we 'have  to  fear  if  the  wools,  winch 
their  own  people  cannot  confume  in  apparel,  were  fully  ma- 
nufactured and  exported  to  us,  and  from  hence  exported 
to  fuch  foreign  countries  as  we  trade  to. 
We  are  very  certain  that  we  may  grow  !efs  considerable  in 
foreign  markets,  but  cannot  be  more  fo,  while  the  French 
continue  to  procure  the  wools  of  Ireland  ;  and  lince  we  have 
made  fo  many  laws  to  prevent  it,  and  that  it  is  evident  thev 
have  been  ineffectual,  we  fhould  try  other  ways  and  means  to 
flop  the  evil  we  have  fo  long  complained  of.  For  fince  by 
long  experience  we  find  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not, 
by  any  laws,  to  be  forced  from  this  pernicious  practice  of 
felling  their  wools  to  France,  and  that  neither  punifhments 
nor  penalties  can  prevent  it;  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  our 
condition  cannot  be  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent,  if  we  permit 
them  to  fend  us  fuch  woollen  goods  as  they  fhall  manufac- 
ture for  exportation,  which  will  effectually  put  a  ftop  to  their 
fending  to  France;  becaufe  they  will  then  find  it  more  their 
own  intereft  to  prevent  it,  than  it  is  now  their  intereft  to 
connive  at  and  encourage  it. 

The  many  creeks  and  by- places  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  are 
fo  well  known  to  the  French,  that  their  agents,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  that  attend  it,  will  be  always 
able  to  procure  a  loading  of  wool ;  for  the  farmer,  whofe 
lands  lie  contiguous  to  the  fea,  will  be  as  ready  to  fell  as  the 
French  are  to  buy.  But  thefe  temptations  will  ceafe,  if  the 
farmer  finds  that  he  can  have  a  market  near  his  own  home  for 
his  wools,  when  fpun  only ;  becaufe  the  French  can  give  no 
price  for  the  fmall  quantity  of  wool  that  he  has  to  fell,  that 
can  be  equal  to  the  advantage  the  farmer  will  have  by  its  be- 
ing fo  far  manufactured. 

Since  the  laft  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain,  the  wools  of 
Ireland  have  fold  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  were  ever 
known  at  before.  When  they  exceed  ten  (hillings  per  ftone 
of  fixtecn  pounds,  our  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chafe  them.  But  as  the  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Spa- 
nifh wools  into  Ireland,  will  occafion  a  greater  plenty  of 
their  fpinning,  we  may  be  certain  of  having  more  of  their 
furplus  wools  fo  far  manufactured,  and  thereby  leffen  the 
quantity,  they  would  otherwife  fully  manufacture  themfelves. 
We  do  not  buy  their  fpinning  for  its  finenefs,  (our  own 
people  fpin  much  finer)  but  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
quality.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  our  weavers,  in  mixing  with 
our  own  fpinning,  and  making  feveral  forts  of  goods  for  fo- 
reign markets ;  and  on  that  account  only  we  buy  it.  But  if 
we  cannot  take  from  them  in  fpinning,  fuch  wools  as  they 
have  more  than  are  requifite  for  the  cloathing  of  their  own 
people,  we  muft  give  them  leave  to  export,  fully  manufac- 
tured, what  they  cannot  confume,  or  the  French  will  cer- 
tainly take  from  them  their  wools  unmanufactured. 
They  are  not  (as  we  are)  limited  by  price  ;  for  by  the  help 
of  one  pack  of  Irifh  wools,  France  manufactures  two  of  her 
own,  without  which  they  are  ufelefs  to  her  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, notwithftanding  the  wool  fhe  procures  from  Germany, 
Portugal,   Barbary,  and  Turkey. 

The  wools  ot  France  are  fhort  and  coarfe ;  they  are  not  (to 
fpeak  in  a  manufacturer's  phrafe)  fo  fine  in  the  thread,  or  fo 
long  in  the  ftaple,  as  thofe  of  Ireland  :  for  which  reafon, 
Fiance  can  ever  give  double  the  price  that  we  can  afford 
for  the  wools  of  that  country,  which  I  fhall  fhew  more  fully 
5  s  hereafter. 
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hereafter.  This  proves  how  dangerous  an  enemy  we  have 
to  encounter,  and  that  nothing  can  prevent  France  from 
buying  them,  but  making  it  the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  manu- 
facture their  wools ;  which  engages  me  to  think,  that  the  belt 
law  that  can  be  made,  to  prevent  France  from  procuring  the 
wools  of  Ireland,  will  be,  to  permit  the  people  of  that 
country  to  fend  their  manufactured  woollen  goods  to  Eng- 
land, under  a  duty  at  importation,  to  be  drawn  back  on  ex- 
portation to  foreign  countries. 

I  have  already  fhewn  the  quantity  of  wool,  by  eftimation, 
that  Ireland  yearly  produces,  and  what  value  thefe  wools  may 
be  manufactured  into  by  their  own  people,  if  the  importation 
of  Spanilh  wool  is  prohibited.  I  fhall  now  confider  what 
number  of  people  there  are  in  that  kingdom,  what  their  own 
confumption  mull  be  of  the  wools  they  may  manufacture  ; 
what  quantity  of  wool  we  have  taken  from  them  laft  year, 
how  much  in  woollen  yarn,  and  how  much  in  worfted  yarn, 
and  to  what  value  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland,  if  fully  ma- 
nufactured, will  amount.  The  exportation  to  England  of 
this  laft  article,  is  the  whole  we  have  to  fear  from  the  union 
propofed,  which  I  (hall  fhew  cannot  be  manufactured  into 
fuch  a  quantity  of  cloth,  or  other  woollen  goods,  as  will  pre- 
judice England  to  receive,  for  exportation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  opinion,  the  encouragement  to  manufacture  and  ex- 
port it,  will  be  the  means  of  increafing  and  extending  our 
commerce. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  computed  at  1,666,000:  I  fhall 
fuppofe  the  one  half  of  their  people  to  be  men  and  boys,  and 
the  other  half  women  and  girls ;  and  that  every  man  and 
every  boy  in  Ireland  wears,  or  is  the  occafion  of  confuming, 
the  value  of  20s.  of  woollen  goods  yearly;  and  that  every 
woman  and  every  girl  wears,  or  is  the  occafion  of  confuming, 
5  s.  in  woollen  goods  yearly. 
Then  833,000  men  and  boys,  at  20  s.  per  ann 
confume  in  Irifh  woollen  goods 


1. 

833,000 
208,250 


And  833,000  women  and  girls,  at  5  s.  per  ann. 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  woollen  goods,  wore 

in  apparel   and  confumed  in  furniture  of  fuch 

houfes  as  they  inhabit,  will  be  1,041,250 

As  the  richer  kind  of  people  in  Ireland  are  buried 

in   woollens,  according  to  act  of  parliament,  I 

fhall  allow  for  burials  in  woollen         -  -  20,000 


Then,  if  all  the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces 
were  fully  manufactured,  and  that  England  took 
from  them  neither  raw  wools,  worlted,  or  wool- 
len yarns,  the  value  of  the  furplus  wools  fully 
manufactured  would  be  -  - 


1,061,250 


378,750 


1,440,000 


I  find  we  have  imported  fromlreland  from  March  25,  1743, 
to  March  25,   1744, 


In  raw  wools,  great  ftones 
In  worfted  yarn 
In  woollen  yarn 


'9>993 

68,622 

15,224 


Stones     103,839 


If  we  take  yearly  the  fame  quantity  of  unmanufactured  wools, 
worfted,  and  woollen  yarns,  that  we  have  done  laft  year, 
which  I  fhall  compute  only  at  100,000  great  ftones,  we  fhall 
prevent  their  fully  manufacturing  as  much  of  the  wools  of 
Ireland  as  I  have  computed,  when  fully  manufactured  by 
themfelves,  would  amount  to  300,000 1. 
Therefore,  admitting  there  is  no  objection  to  the  value 
in  woollen  goods,  which  I  have  computed  to  be  the  yearly 
confumption  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  only  in  apparel,  but 
in  bedding,  houfe-furniture,  and  burials,  all  the  woollen 
goods  Ireland  can  fully  manufacture  for  exportation,  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  78,750!. 

In  order  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  that  may  arife  in  our 
clothiers  and  manufacturers,  that  this  value  in  Irifh  woollen 
goods,  if  exported  to  England  for  re-exportation  to  foreign 
countries,  may  hurt  the  fale  of  our  manufactures  abroad, 
I  fhall  confider,  what  value  in  woollen  goods  France  will  be 
prevented  from  vending  at  foreign  markets,  which  fhe  now 
fupplies,  by  procuring  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland,  that  may 
be  manufactured  into  that  fum. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  France  has  been  able  to  procure  yearly 
no  more  Irifh  wools  than,  when  fully  manufactured,  I  have 
computed  would  produce  this  78,750!.  which  I  calculate  at 
1750  packs,  of  240  pounds  weight  each. 
I  fhall  likewife  fuppofe,  that  what  France  purchafes  are  the 
beft  Irifh  wools,  for  which  fhe  pays  16s.  the  great  ftone  (at 
which  price  the  fine  wools  of  that  country  were  fold  laft  year), 
and  that  all  rifks,  hazards,  infurances,  and  freights,  being 
accounted  for,  thofe  wools,  when  landed  in  France,  coft  the 
manufacturer  20s.   per  ftone. 

By  the  beft  information  I  could  get  in  France,  I  have  learned 
that  their  people  manufacture  two  packs  of  their  own  wools 
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by  the  help  of  one  pack  of  Irifh.  I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe 
their  own  wools  worth  5  s.  the  great  ftone,  and  when  mixed 
with  Irifh  wools  at  20  s.  the  ftone ;  that  the  manufadf  urer  in 
France  has  three  packs  of  wools,  at  10  s.  the  ftone,  a  me- 
dium price. 

I  have  computed  that  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland,       Stones. 

which    France  now  procures,    are  I750    packs, 

which  make  in  great  ftones  of  16  pounds  to  the 

ftone  -  26,250 

To  which   I  fhall  add  double  that  quantity  of 

French  wools,  which  the  manufacturers  of  France 

work  up  by  the  help  of  this  quantity  of  Irifh  52,500 

Total  ftones       78,750 

Therefore  the  French  manufacturers,  by  the  help  of  26,250 
ftones  of  Irifh  wools,  have  78,750  ftones  of  wools  proper  for 
fuch  manufactures  as  we  carry  on  ;  which  wools,  on  an  aver- 
age, will  coft  them  only  1  o  s.per  ftone.  Then  78,750  ftones, 
at  1  os.  per  ftone,  coft  the  manufacturer  in  France  39,375!. 
And  when  fully  manufadured  for  fale,  allowing  for  labour, 
as  I  have  done  on  the  like  value  of  wools  manufactured  in 
England,  the  amount  will  be  196,875  1. 
If  thefe  calculations  are  juft,  it  plainly  appears,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  giving  Ireland  a  liberty  of  exporting  to 
England  fuch  manufadtured  woollen  goods,  as  her  own  people 
cannot  confume ;  fince,  by  encouraging  Ireland,  wefhall  pre"* 
vent  France  from   procuring   her   wools,    who    thereby    is 
enabled  to  fupply  the  foreign  markets  with  goods  of  her  own 
manufacture,  to  the  value  of  196,875  L 
If  France  can  fend  to  foreign  markets  fuch  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  woollen  goods,    by  procuring   1750  packs  of  Irifh 
wools,  of  what  confequence  ought  thofe  wools  to  be  to  Eng- 
land !  and  fince  we  know  that  fuch  a  quantity,  and  a  much 
greater,  may  be  fent  yearly  out  of  England,  we  fhould  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  running  of  it  from  England  as  well  as 
Ireland,  which  I  am  far  from  thinking  an  impoffibie  fcheme. 
If  the  preventing  the  running  of  this  quantity  of  Irifh  wools* 
will  enable  us  to  fend  to  foreign  markets  as  much  woollen 
goods,  as  will,  when   manufactured,  be  worth    196,875  It 
more  than  we  now  export,  1  am    humbly   of  opinion,  we 
ought  to  make  a  new  experiment,  and  cohfent  to  the  people 
of  Ireland's   fending  their  manufactured   woollen   goods  to 
England;  for  we  may  be  certain  of  manufacturing  and  vend- 
ing more  cloth,  and  other  woollen  goods,  as  the  French  are 
deprived   of  the   means  of  fupplying   the  foreign  demands* 
And  as  all  the  goods  that  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland  can  be 
manufactured  into,    will  not  amount    to   one-half  of  what 
France  will  be  prevented    from  fupplying:,  we  muft  furnifh 
t'  e  reft  from  our  own  manufactures.  And  if  France  has  been 
able  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  Irifh  wools  yearly,  than 
1  have  fuppofed,  wefhall  be  able  to  manufacture  fo  much  the 
greater  quantity  for  foreign  markets,  as  fhe  is  obliged  to  ma- 
nufacture the  lefs. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  encouragement  we  give 
Ireland  to  manufacture,  if  we  can  prevent  the  French  from 
procuring  the  wools  of  that  country  ;  for  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Marfeilles,  the  demands  for  woollen  goods  from  fo- 
reign countries  were  fo  large,  that  the  wools  of  both  England 
and  Ireland  were  infufEcient  to  fupply  them  ;  which  plainly 
fhewed  how  largely  France  had  been  concerned  in  the  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  what  a  quantity  of  her  own  coarfe  wools 
fhe  muft  have  worked  up,  by  the  help  and  afliftance  of  the 
wools  of  that  kingdom. 

The  camblets  of  Ireland  are  goods  the  Portugueze  have  been 
a  long  time  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  that  they  will  have,  and 
do  procure  thefe  goods  from  Ireland,  appears  from  the  fhips 
we  have  already  taken,  bound  with  fuch  goods  to  Portu- 
gal ;  and  the  Irifh  will  continue  that  trade,  notwithftanding 
our  guard-fhips,  and  the  encouragement  our  commanders  of 
men  of  war  have  to  fearch,  unlefs  we  make  it  their  own  in- 
tereft  to  difcourage  it. 

All  that  our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  do*  has  hot 
been  fufficient  to  prevail  with  Portugal  to  approve  of  the 
camblets  we  make.  I  am  convinced,  the  confumption  of 
that  article  would  be  greatly  increafed  there,  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  permitted  to  export  thofe  camblets  to  us,  under 
a  duty  at  importation,  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation  from 
England  ;  their  profit  would  be  more  certain  than  it  can  be 
at  prefent,  and  it  would  put  a  ftop  to  all  attempts  to  run  fuch 
goods  for  the  future,  and  be  a  great  encouragement  to  their 
working  up  more  of  their  furplus  wools,  and  confequently  of 
leiTening  the  temptation  of  felling  them  to  France.  Our 
merchants  would  have  a  commiffion  on  receiving  and  for- 
warding, perhaps  on'  fales  ;  our  packers  would  have  the  be* 
nefit  of  re-packing,  and  our  lhips  of  carrying. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  exportation  of  fuch  other  woollen 
goods,  as  Ireland  may  fend  us,  will  interfere  with  the  expor- 
tation of  our  own,  I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot.  For  if  Fiance 
be  prevented  from  procuring  the  wools  of  Ireland,  there  will 
be  a  demand  in  foreign  markets,  not  only  for  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  woollen  goods  which  we  now  fupply,  but  for  as  much 
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more  as  France  did  formerly  fupply  ;  and  we  fhall  fell,  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  what  I  have  computed  the  furplus 
wools  of  Ireland  may  be  manufactured  into,  but  alfo  near 
double  that  value,  which  France  would  have  been  able  to  fell 
of  her  own  manufactured  wools,  by  the  help  of  the  furplus 
wools  of  that  kingdom. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  when  the  duties  laid  on  the  Irifh  wool- 
len goods  at  importation,  are  drawn  back  on  the  exportation 
from  England,  the  Irifh  woollen  goods  can  be  fold  cheaper 
in  foreign  markets,  than  goods  of  the  fame  kind  manufactured 
in  England,  by  reafon  of  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and 
low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland  ;  I  anfwer,  that  we  fhall  have 
in  our  own  hands  a  remedy,  when  it  is  convenient  to  ufe  it,  by 
permitting  fuch  goods  to  draw  back  only  a  Part  of  the 
Duties  paid  at  importation,  as  we  find  can  be  fold  cheaper 
in  foreign  markets.  By  which  we  fhall  bring  the  value  of  fuch 
Irifh  woollen  goods  upon  a  par  with  our  own,  on  exportation 
from  England,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  the 
buyers  for  exportation  to  take  the  one  before  the  other. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  increafe 
their  fheep,  when  they  have  liberty  to  export  what  they  ma- 
nufacture, and  that  they  may  fend  us  too  great  a  quantity  of 
their  woollen  goods  for  re-exportation  ;  I  anfwer,  That  it 
muft  be  fome  years  before  they  can  effect  it  ;  and  if  they 
fhould  fo  increafe  their  fheep,  as  to  be  able  to  export  double 
the  quantity  that  I  have  computed  their  prefent  furplus  wools 
may  be  manufactured  into  for  exportation,  that  quantity  will 
not  exceed  what  France  now  fells,  by  the  help  of  the  furplus 
wools  of  that  country;  therefore  we  muft  continue  to  fell  the 
fame  quantity  we  now  fend  abroad. 

Again,  if  it  be  objected,  that  fhould  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
liberty  to  export  what  they  manufacture,  they  will  fell  us  no 
more  of  their  wools,  or  woollen  and  worfted  yarn  ;  and  that 
inftead  of  their  having  but  78,750  1.  value  to  export,  they 
will  export  the  whole  value  that  I  have  computed  their  fur- 
plus wools  might  be  manufactured  into  ;  I  am  of  opinion, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  objection  ;  for  there  will  be 
always  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  many  people  on  the  trade 
of  buying  the  wools  and  yarns  (for  which  wepay  ready  money) 
as  there  will  be  purchafers  of  their  wools,  fully  manufactured; 
which,  if  fent  here  to  be  fold  for  exportation,  muft  be  on  long 
credit  ;  and  if  fent  abroad  on  their  own  accounts,  will  be 
fubject  to  uncertain  fales,  and  as  uncertain  payments.  Be- 
fides,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion,  their  wools  may  be  made 
cheaper  to  us,  and  their  woollen  goods  loaded  with  a  duty  at 
exportation  from  Ireland  to  England. 
We  pay  for  licence  (together  with  fees)  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  for  every  thoufand  great  ftones  of  wool  ex- 
ported to  England,  about  23  1.  If  the  Irifh  wools  are  ex- 
ported to  us  free  of  this  charge,  our  manufacturers  might 
purchafe  the  wools  of  Ireland  at  all  times,  near  5  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  they  now  can,  or  hitherto  have  done  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  this  income  which  belongs  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  may  fix  a  duty  on 
all  woollen  goods,  fully  manufactured,  on  exportation  to 
England. 

This  would,  in  fome  meafure,  prevent  their  fending  us  too 
much  of  their  wools  fully  manufactured,  and  enable  us  to 
purchafe  more  of  their  raw  wools. 

New  experiments  muft  be  made;  the  people  of  Ireland  muft 
find  a  market  for  their  furplus  wools,  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured, or  we  cannot  effectually  diftrefs  France,  en- 
large our  foreign  woollen  trade,  or  indeed  be  certain  of  fup- 
plyingthem  ourfelves  with  fuch  goods  as  we  now  manufacture. 
I  will  admit,  that  from  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  and  low 
price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  their  poor  are  able  to  work  cheaper 
than  ours.  They  are  not  in  Ireland  bound  by  any  parlia- 
mentary laws  to  provide  for,  and  maintain  for  life,  reduced 
and  decayed  houfekeepers,  and  difabled  and  fuperannuated 
fervants,  as  the  people  of  England  are,  which  obliges  their 
poor  to  work  for  lefs  prices  than  ours. 

Notwithftanding,  I  am  of  opinion  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
their  being  able  to  underfel  us  abroad  ;  for  though  moft  of 
the  goods  they  manufacture  are  worked  up  cheaper  than  ours, 
yet  the  advantages  we  have  of  them  in  dyeing  better  colours,  9 
preffing,  tillering,  and  packing  our  goods,  will  ballance,  in 
moft  foreign  markets,  the  advantage  they  may  have  of  us, 
with  refpect  to  their  low  price  for  labour. 
Befides,  the  freight  of  their  woollen  goods  from  Ireland  to 
England,  the  infurance,  the  inland  carriage  toproper  places  for 
fale,  the  charge  of  warehoufe  room,  reception  and  forwarding, 
the  charges  of  unpacking  and  repacking,  will  affect  fuch  wool- 
len goods  as  they  can  fend  us,  10  per  cent,  on  the  loweft  com- 
putation I  can  make  ;  which  ought  greatly  to  leffen  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  our  manufacturers ;  and  if  the  woollen  goods 
they  fend  us  are  to  be  dyed,  preffed,  and  packed  here,  fo 
as  to  be  fent  abroad,  equally  finifhed  with  the  like  goods  of 
our  own  manufacture,  they  will  be  fubject  to  a  much  greater 
expence. 

What  we  fuffer  Ireland  to  gain  by  the  export  of  her  woollen 
manufactured  goods  from  England,  can  be  no  lofs  to  us ;  in 
many  inftances  we  fhall  be  gainers.  By  encouraging  them  to 
manufacture  their  wools,  they  will  find  it  their  own  intereft 


to  fell  none  of  them  to  France,  by  which  we  fhall  be  tempted 
to  manufacture  the  more  of  our  own. 

By  prohibiting  the  importation  ofSpanifh  wools  into  Ireland, 
their  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  work  up  more  of  their 
own  wools,  and  their  people  to  wear  more  of  their  own  ma- 
nufactures, by  which  we  fhall  have  the  lefs  to  fear  from  what 
they  may  be  able  to  export. 

By  leffening  the  numbers  of  their  fine  fpinners,  we  fhall  in- 
creafe the  fpinning  of  fuch  worfted  and  woollen  yarn,  as  we 
want  and  take  from  them  ;  which  are  foufeful  and  neceffary 
in  our  manufacturing  feveral  kinds  of  coarfe  goods,  for  our 
confumption  as  well  as  exportation. 

By  allowing  them  to  export  their  woollen  goods  to  Great- 
Britain,  manufactories  will  be  eftalifhed  in  feveral  counties 
in  Ireland  ;  their  nobility  and  gentry  will  have  fuch  advantages 
by  the  fettlements  of  workmen  on  their  eftates,  that  they 
will  find  it  their  own  intereft  to  difcourage  the  running  of 
wools,  and  to  forbid  their  tenants  to  be  aiding  and  affifring. 
By  making  Ireland  a  Nursery  of  fpinners  for  England,  we 
fhall  have  plenty  of  their  fpinning  ;  and  by  making  England 
a  Magazine  for  Irifh  woollen  goods,  fully  manufactured, 
our  merchants  will  have  a  commiffion  on  reception  and  for- 
warding; our  dyers,  a  profit  on  fuch  white  goods  as  they 
fhall  fend  us;  our  prellers,  the  benefit  of  packing,  and  our 
fhipping  have  bettar  employment.  By  a  good  underftanding 
between  England  and  Ireland,  our  manufactures  will 
be  brought  into  greater  efteem  abroad  ;  we  then  fhall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  low  price  of  labour  in  France,  with 
refpect  to  coarfe  goods,  whicii  has  obliged  us  for  years  p:.ft 
to  manufacture  fuch  goods  as  would  fell,  although  they 
brought  difcredit  to  our  country. 

By  our  woollen  goods  being  demanded  abroad,  in  proportion 
as  France  is  unable  to  fupply,  our  landed  gentlemen  will  find 
their  rents  better  paid,  and  their  lands  lett  at  a  higher  value. 
The  increafe  of  our  woollen  manufactures  will  keep  up  th^ 
price  of  the  product  of  the  lands  ;  as  demands  for  goods  not 
only  employ  our  poor,  but  caufe  the  advance  of  the  price. 
The  product  of  the  lands  of  England  is  a  confiderable  part 
of  every  manufacture;  our  rents  are  but  the  value  paid  for 
the  product  of  the  lands ;  therefore  all  the  additional  labour 
we  encourage,  which  pays  to  the  product  of  the  lands,  is  fo 
much  added  to  the  rents  of  the  kingdom. 
By  preventing  France  from  procuring  the  raw  wools  of  Ire- 
land, we  fhall  not  only  underfel  her,  but  fpeedily  put  it  out 
of  her  power  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thole  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  fhe  has  for  many  years  paft  been  able  to  fupply. 
By  permitting  Ireland  to  export  fuch  goods,  as  fhe  may  ma- 
nufacture of  her  own  wools,  the  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom 
may  be  prevailed  on  to  wear  no  Spanifh  cloths,  but  fuch  as 
we  manufacture.  The  advantage  of  which  I  fhall  fhew. 
I  have  already  computed,  that  the  Spanifh  wools  Ireland  im- 
ported laft  year,  might  be  manufactured  into  2280  pieces  of 
cloth ;  which,  fuppofing  each  cloth  26  yards,  would  be 
50,000  yards.  I  find  that  from  the  25th  of  March  1743,  to 
the  25th  of  March  1744,  the  importations  of  Spanifh  cloths 
into  Ireland  were  20,981  yards  and  one  quarter  ;  therefore 
the  yearly  confumption  of  Spanifh  cloths  in  Ireland,  feems 
to  me  to  be  77,981  yards  one  quarter.  We  cannot  prevent 
France  from  fupplying  foreign  countries  with  their  Spanifh 
cloths  ;  by  their  fituation  they  always  will  have  the  Spanifh 
wools  cheaper  than  we  can;  and  the  low  price  of  labour, 
and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  in  thofe  provinces  of  France 
where  Spanifh  cloths  are  manufactured,  will  ever  enable  them 
to  vie  with,  if  not  underfel,  us  in  that  manufacture.  Their 
colours  areas  good  as  ours,  and  their  wools  as  fine.  But  we 
have  advantages  peculiar  to  this  nation,  which  they  cannot 
take  from  us.  Their  cloths  want  the  firmnefs  in  their  tex- 
ture and  milling,  that  our  cloths  have,  without  which  they 
never  can  drefs  them  as  we  do ;  and  if  a  fmall  encourage- 
ment, by  bounty  on  exportation,  was  given  by  parliament, 
on  fuch  Spanifh  cloths,  as  we  export  to  the  Levant  only,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  we  fhould  wholly  fupply  both  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians. 

Therefore,  fince  we  have  fo  powerful  a  rival  as  France  in 
our  Spanifh  wool  manufacture,  which  of  all  our  manufactures 
deferves  our  greateft  attention  ;  we  fhould  endeavour,  by  all 
prudent  ways,  to  encourage  and  fupp^rt  it  at  home.  Our 
filken  manufactures  greatly  depend  on  it.  A  bale  ofSpanifh 
cloths  amounts  to  a  large  fum  of  money ;  confequently,  it  is 
a  means  of  increafing  our  ballances  againft  thofe  countries, 
from  which  we  receive  a  ballance  by  our  commerce,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  preventing  a  ballance  being  too  heavy 
againft  us  with  thofe  countries,  which,  by  cur  large  imports, 
may  have  a  ballance  againft  us. 

By  the  modern  drefs  of  our  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants, 
this  manufacture  appears  daily  decreasing  among  ourfelves.  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  new-faihion  goods  we  wear,  have 
leffened  our  confumption  of  Spanifh  cloths  two  fifths  of  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  If  we  fuffer  this  manufacture  tj 
decay,  the  French  and  Dutch  will  foon  procure  the 
hands  we  employ  ;  our  poor  muft  quit  the  country,  or  come 
to  the  lands  for  a  maintenance  ;  fince  it  is  well  known,  that 
a  woman,  who  has  fpent  the  beft  of  her  days  in  fpinning  fine 
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wools,  cannot  bring  her  fingers  to  make  good  work  by  fpin- 
ning  of  coarfe.  I  have  already  fhewn,  that  if  we  confent  to 
the  people  of  Ireland's  exporting  their  furplus  wools,  fully 
manufactured,  the  value  of  them  cannot  exceed  78,750 1. 
And  though  we  may  think  it  our  intereft,  that  no  Spanifh 
cloths  fhould  be  manufactured  but  in  England,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  Spanifh  wools  into  Ireland,  yet  I  am 
of  opinion,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  wear  but  little 
of  our  Spanifh  cloths,  if  we  prevented  their  manufacturing 
(though  it  is  demonftrably  their  own  intereft)  without  giving 
.  them,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  liberty  of  exporting  fuch  woollen 
goods  as  they  could  manufacture  of  their  own  wools. 
The  confumption  of  Spanifh  cloths,  in  that  country  laft  year, 
appears  to  be  77,981  yards;  and  we  may  expect  they  will 
yearly  confume  an  equal  quantity,  which,  at  16s.  per  yard, 
will  amount  to  62,385  1. 

Therefore,  if  they  wear  no  Spanifh  cloths  but  what  we  manu- 
facture, and  we  agree  to  their  exportation  of  fuch   woollen 
goods  as  they  may  manufacture,  more  than  are  requifite  for 
their  own  confumption,  the  ballance  we  fhould  yearly  pay 
them  would  b?  but  a  trifle,  if  they  took  no  woollen  goods 
from  us  but  Spanifh  cloths ;  whereas  we  do  now,  and  always 
may,  depend  on  fupplying  them  yearly,  with  all  new-fafhion 
woollen  goods  thatare  worn  here,  fincealldependent  kingdoms 
take  their  fafhions  from  the  place  where  the  court  refides.  We 
have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  the  encouragement  we  have 
ftiven  to  their  linen  manufactures;  it  has   greatly  enriched 
that  country,  which  has  been  thereby  more  improved,  within 
thefe  30  years  paft,  than  in  100  years  before.   We  take  from 
them  in  linens  500,0001.  value  per  ann.   befides  what  they 
fend  directly  to  our  plantations,  and  other  countries ;  where- 
as, according  to  Dr  d'Avenant's  report,  in  the  year  17 13, 
their  whole  exports  of  linen  were  computed  at  only  80,00  I. 
value.    We   continue  to   give  their  linens  the  preference  of 
moft  others,  and  fince  we  contribute  fo  largely  to  fupportand 
encourage  that  manufacture,  they  ought  in  gratitude  to  fup- 
port  (as  far  as  in  their  power  lies)  a  manufacture,  that  is  of 
as  great  confequence  to  England,   as  the  linens  are  to  that 
kingdom. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  a  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  with  refpect  to  their  woollen  manu- 
factures, muft  be  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  effectually  preventing  France  from  pro- 
curing the  wools  of  that  country.' 

REMARKS. 


As  the  Irifh  are  not  allowed  to  carry  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures to  foreign  markets,  nor  to  export  them  to  England, 
whilft  the  Englifh  may  export  fuch  goods  to  Ireland,  it  natu- 
rally follows,  that  the  wool  of  that  nation  muft  be  fmuggled 
to  the  French  and  Dutch,  or  any  nation  that  will  bid  higheft 
for  it.  Some  regulations  might,  perhaps,  be  framed,  to  pre- 
vent the  running  of  Englifh  wool  to  France  and  Holland, 
and  this  nation  might  poffibly  be  induced  to  try  dangerous 
fchemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  fo  important  a  branch  of  trade 
as  the  woollen  manufactory.  But  if  this  great  end  can  be  as 
effectually  anfwered  for  trie  reciprocal  benefit  of  both  na- 
tions, without  introducing  any  fuch  fchemes  which  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  fuhject,  it  will  certainly  prove 
far  more  eligible,  and  that  is  what  the  preceding  propofal 
feems  to  bid  veiy  fair  to  do. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  equity  and  the  law  of  nature,  that  every  na- 
tion has  aright  to   make  the   moft   of  its   own  products. 
Where  one  nation  is  fo  far  fubject  to  another  as  to  be  debarred 
from  that  right,  it  muft  be  tor  confiderations  refpecting  the 
intereft  of  both;  the  chief  of  which  may  be,  that  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  may  be  maintained  in  a  condition  to  af- 
ford protection  and  fupport  to  the  other.    Where  that  natu- 
ral right  is  not  fuperfeded  on  this  principle,  the  weaker  na- 
tion will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  an  oppreffive  act,  or,  at  beft, 
as  an  abfurdity  equally  pernicious  to  both  parties. 
So  long  as  the  Irifh  are  not  allowed  a  free  vent  for  their  wool- 
len manufactures,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  effectually 
preventing  the  running  of  their  unwrought  wool  to  France 
and  other  foreign  parts  ;  and  even  part  of  their  manufactures 
■will  be  run  to  England  and  elfewhere,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws 
the  Englifh  can  make  to  obftruct  it.  Commerce  claims  free- 
dom :  where  it  is  crampt,   it  either  decays,    or  is  carried  on 
<:landeftinely.     To  take  all  the  wool  of  Ireland  into  the  go- 
vernment's hands,  in  order  to  fell  to  the  manufacturers  juft 
enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  export  the 
reft  to  England  at  a  lower  price  than  foreigners   offer  for  it, 
would,  by  the  Irifh,   be  confidered  as  an  act  of  injuftice:  at 
kaft,   to  make  them  view  it  in  a  favourable  light,  Englifh 
ftp  woollen  goods  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  Ireland.  For  though 
England's  profperity  is  of  fornuch  importance  to  Ireland,  that 
if  ever    the    former   fhould  be  ruined,  the   latter  would  of 
courfe  fall  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  yet  the  welfare  of  both 
cu»ht,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  to  be  promoted  by  equitable  mea- 
fures  and  fair  regulations,  inch  as  no  reafonable  man  in  either 
kingdom  would  object  to. 

It  has  been  apprehended  by  fome,  that  if  the  Irifh  were  al- 
lowed a  free  trade  in  the  woollen  branch,  they  would  greatly 


hurt  England  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  produce  the  contrary 
effect,  by  what  has  been  urged  in  the  foregoing  reprefentatioh. 
It  might  occafion,  for  fome  time,  the  removal  of  many  manu- 
facturers from  England  to  Ireland  ;  but  is  not  this  much  bet- 
ter than  their  removing  to  foreign  parts,  going  to  feek  bread 
among  our  enemies,  and  helping  them  to  ruin  the  trade  of 
the  three  kingdoms?  If  Ireland  increafes  in  commerce  and 
wealth,  one  may  fafely  conclude,  from  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  nation,  that  its  riches  will  chiefly  center  here 
at  laft.  That  country  produces  fewer  rriifers  than  England  : 
the  Irifh  covet  money,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  people  in 
the  world  ;  but  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to  hoard  it,  as  to 
make  a  figure  and  fpend  freely  :  and  experience  proves,  that 
in  all  ftates  and  monarchies,  the  riches  of  diftant  provinces 
and  colonies  infenfibly  flow  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  the 
metropolis. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Ireland's  taxes  bear  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  thofe  of  England ;  and  therefore,   to  grant 
them  a  free  trade,  would  be  putting  them   in  a  condition  to 
leave  the  Englifh  far  behind  them,  as  they  could  carry  every 
thing  to  foreign  markets  fo  much  cheaper  than  this  nation 
can  do.     In  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  afked,  Whether  it  is 
not  fafer  to  let  the  Irish  thrive,  than  to  fuffer  our  enemies, 
the  French,  to  take  advantage  of  their  miferable  condition, 
and  thereby  ruin  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland?  The  Irifh, 
in  their  prefent  circumftances,  cannot  be  taxed  like  England: 
yet  to  grant  Ire  land  the  fame  privileges  as  England  en- 
joys, and  to  tax  it  in  Proportion  to  its  wealth,  would  be 
fair  and  equitable,  fatisfactory  and  beneficial  to  both  nations. 
Let  us  therefore  think  in  earneft  of  a  folid  and  permanent 
union,   before  it  be  too  late :  let  us  lay  afide  unreafonable, 
partial,  and   felfifh   principles;  give  them  encouragement  to 
become  induflrious,  put  them  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  foot- 
ing,  make  all  trifling  distinctions  ceafe  ;  and  let  us  not  fuffer 
our  moft  dangerous  competitors  to  run  away  with  that  trade, 
that  England  and  Ireland  may  obtain,  upon  a  wife  and  folid 
union  made  between  the  two  nations. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen, 
or  bay  yarn,  from  any  port  in  Ireland,  to  any  port  in 
Great-Britain. 

Whereas  the  permitting  of  wool,  and  woollen  or  bay  yarn, 
to  be  exported  only  from  certain  ports  in  Ireland,  to  certain 
ports  in  England,  is  not  of  fo  great  and  extenfive  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  ports  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  were  opened  for  that  purpofe  ;  be 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  from  and  after  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1753,  it  fhail  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to  export  from  any 
port  in  Ireland,  any  wool,  or  woollen,  or  bay  yarn,  wool 
fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool  flocks,  and  worfted  yarn, 
to  any  port  in  Great-B'itain,  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  all  Xuch  exportations  and  importations  of  wool, 
and  woollen  or  bay  yarn,  wool  fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings, 
wool  flocks,  and  worfted  yarn,  from  any  port  in  Ireland,  in- 
to any  port  in  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  made  under  the  fame 
restrictions  and  regulations,  and  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  re- 
flects, as  wool  or  woollen  yarn  is  now  by  law  permitted  to 
be  exported  from  Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinfale, 
Cork,  Drogheda,  New  Rofs,  Newry,  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
Sligoe,   Limerick,    Galway,    and  Dundalk,    and   imported 
into  the  feveral  ports  of  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead, 
Bridgewater,  Briftol,    Milford-Haven,    Chefter,  Liverpool, 
Lancafter,    and  Great  Yarmouth,  or  any  of  them.      See 
Ireland. 
WORCESTERSHIRE,  has  Herefordfhire  and  Shrop- 
shire on  the  weft,  Glcucefterfhire  on  the  fouth,  Staffordfhire 
on  the  north,  and  Warwickfhire  on  the  eaft,  and  is  i3o,miles 
in  circumference.     The  air  and  foil  of  this  fhire  are  inferior 
to  no  other,  either  for  health  or  pleafure;  the  former  being 
fweet  all  over  the  county,  the  latter  rich  both  in  tillage  and 
pafturage,   the  hills  being  covered  with  flocks  of  fhetp,  and 
the  vallies  abounding  in  corn  and  rich  meadows.    It  is  in  all 
parts  watered  with  very  fine  rivers,  as  the  Severn,  Stour,  Avon, 
Teme,  &c.  which  alfo  furnifh  it  with   plenty  of  the  meft 
delicious  fifh.    lis  commodities,  befides  corn,  cattle,  cheefe, 
wool,  cloth,  fluffs,  cyder,  lampreys,  &c.  are  perry  and  fait, 
which  laft  is  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Hops  are  lately  very  much 
cultivated  in  this  fhire,    which  commodity  and  their  fait  are 
fent  down  the  Severn  in  a  fort  of  veffels  called  troughs,  of 
which  at  leaft  20  are  conftantly  employed  to  Briftol,  Bridge- 
water,     arid    other  places,    Somerfet   and    Dorfetfhire    being 
chiefly  fupplied  with  the  latter  by  this  traffic. 
Worcester,  which   is  the  capital  of  the  county,   is  a  large 
flourifhing  city.      The  chief  manufactures  of  it  are  broad 
cloth  and  gloves,  efpecially  the  former,  in  which  it  is  incre- 
dible what  a  number  of  people  are  employed  here  and  here- 
abouts. 

5  Droitwich 
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Droitwich  is  of  fpecial  note  for  its  fait  fprings,  by  which  it 
is  much  enriched  ;  the  quantity  of  fait  made  being  fo  great, 
that  the  taxes  annually  paid  to  the  crown  amount  to  about 
50,000 1.  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  3  s.  6d.  a  bufhel. 

Evesham  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  river 
Avon.    Its  chief  manufacture  is  woollen  (lockings. 

Bewdley,  or  Beau  lieu,  is  fo  called,  from  its  pleafant 
fituation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
river  Severn.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  ;  for  by 
means  of  the  Severn,  great  quantities  of  fait,  iron  ware, 
glafs,  Manchefter  goods,  &c.  are  put  aboard  barges  here, 
and  at  Gloucefter  aboard  troughs,  for  Briftol,  Bridgewater, 
and  other  ports,  which  renders  this  a  populous  thriving  town 
and  corporation:  but  its  chief  manufacture  is  caps,  which 
the  Dutch  feamen  buy,  called  Monmouth  caps.  The  town 
is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  malt,  and  leather,  and  every  Sa- 
turday has  a  market  for  hops. 

Kidderminster  on  the  Stour,  not  far  from  the  Severn,  is  a 
compact  town,  where  the  inhabitants,  who  are  at  leaft  2000, 
drive  a  pretty  good  trade  in  cloth,  and  weaving  linfey  wool- 
feys,  &c. 

Stourbridge  is  a  well-built  town,  the  name  of  which  (hews 
its  relation  to  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge.  It 
has  been  much  enriched  by  iron  and  glafs  works.  There's 
about  half  a  fcore  glafs-houfes  near  it,  where  glaffes,  bottles, 
and  window -glafs  are  made,  together  with  fine  ftone-pots  for 
glafs-makers  to  melt  the  metal  in,  alfo  crucibles,  &c.  the 
clay  of  which  they  are  made,  being  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Here  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  fine  freeze  cloth. 

Bromsgrove,  near  the  rife  of  the  river  Salwarp,  drives  a  con- 
fiderable trade  in  clothing. 

Pershore  is  a  pretty  large  old  town.  Its  manufacture  isftock- 
ings. 

WRECK  is  where  a  fhip  is  broke  to  pieces,  or  loft  on  the  fea, 
and  fignifies  in  our  law  fuch  goods  as,  after  a  fhipwreck,  are 
caft  upon  the  land  by  the  fea,  and  left  there  within  fome  coun- 
ty, for  they  are  not  wrecks  fo  long  as  they  remain  at  fea,  in 
the  jurifdiclion  of  the  admiralty. 

In  matters  of  wreck  it  is  obferved,  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
contract  between  the  perfons  that  have  loft  their  goods  by 
fuch  misfortune,  and  thofe  upon  whofe  lands  the  goods  and 
merchandize  are  driven,  that  the  fame  be  reftored  to  them, 
or  thofe  that  claim  under  them :  and  therefore,  by  the  civil 
law,  no  man  fhall  meddle  with  fuch  goods  as  are  wrecked, 
nor  fhall  they  be  feized  by  the  king,  or  any  other  by  virtue  of 
his  grant  or  royal  privilege;  for  that  fuch  gOods,  being  caft 
on  land  and  recovered  out  of  the  fea,  remain  ftill  his  who 
was  the  firft  owner  thereof,  and  fhall  go  to  him  or  his  fuc- 
ceffor  ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that  any  thing  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  wreck,  the  takers  fhall  be  deemed  robbers. 
Here  we  find  what  is  worthy  to  be  followed  and  imitated  in 
all  trading  countries ;  and  the  reafon  why  the  laws  were  fo 
ftridtly  declared  by  the  Romans  was,  becaufe  by  the  Rhodian 
laws  [fee  Rhodian  Laws],  if  any  fhip  had  become  wreck, 
though  all  the  perfons  were  laved  and  alive,  yet  the  fhip  and 
goods  became  feizable  by  the  lords :  but  the  fame  being  bar- 
barous and  inhuman,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  and  abro- 
gated, as  well  by  thofe  emperors  in  their  territories,  as  here 
in  England  ;  and  firft  by  the  naval  law  of  Oleron  [fee  Ole- 
ron's  Laws],  which  provided  in  fuch  misfortune,  that  if  the 
merchant  or  mariners,  or  any  of  them  came  fafe  to  land,  it 
was  not  to  be  accounted  wreck. 

And  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great  fays,  If  any  fhip  at 
any  time  by  fhipwreck  be  driven  unto  the  fhore,  or  touch  at 
any  land,  let  the  owner  have  it,  and  let  not  my  exchequer 
meddle  with  it ;  for  what  right  have  I  in  another  man's  cala- 
mity, that  I  fhould  hunt  after  gain  in  fuch  a  woeful  cafe  ? 


REMARKS. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  well  deferve  attention,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  juft  fpirit  of  them  ;  and  this  barbarity  is  now  rarely 
ufed  in  any  nation  in  Europe,  unlefs  it  be  againft  the  enemies 
of  the  ftate,  infidels,  or  pirates.  See  Oleron  Laws. 
There  are  feveral  other  excellent  provifions  in  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  to  fecure  fhipwrecked  goods  to  the  diftrefled  owners; 
and  by  other  fea  laws  and  ordinances,  if  any  man  fhall  pre- 
vent afliftance  to  fhipwrecked  perfons,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  as 
a  murderer :  and  the  like  punifhment  hath  been  ordained  for 
thofe  who  fhall,  by  treachery,  put  forth  any  light,  with  in- 
tention to  fubject  them  to  danger  or  fhipwreck ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  fifhermen  are  forbidden  to  fifh  with  lights  in  the 
night.  By  the  laws  of  France,  fuch  a9  during  the  night  light 
falfe  fires  upon  the  fhore,  in  dangerous  places,  to  decoy  thither, 
and  occafion  the  lofs  of  fhips,  fhall  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
bodies  hung  up  upon  a  maft,  which  fhall  be  fet  upon  the  place 
where  the  fires  are  made. 

If  a  fhip  and  goods  perifh  in  the  fea,  and  the  owners  abandon 
her,  fo  that  fhe  becomes  a  mere  derelict,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
firft  perfon  that  takes  pofTeffion  of  her,  and  recovers  any  part 
of  the  lading,  gains  a  property  therein,  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
And  where  any  fuch  wreck  happens  by  any  fault  or  negli- 
gence in  the  mafter  or  mariner,  the  mafter  muft  make  good 


the  lofs;  but  if  the  fame  was  occafioned  by  the  act  of  God,  or 
done  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  pirate,  then  he  fhall  be  excufed. 
The  mafter,  &c.  fhall  fuftain  the  damage,  where  he,  or  any 
of  his  mariners,  lie  afhore,  and  the  fhip,  during  their  abfence 
perifheth,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  &c.  See  Rhodian 
Laws. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  fhips  and  perfons  belonging  to  them 
that  fhall  be  caft  afhore  by  tempeft,  or  otherwife,  upon  the 
coafts  of  that  kingdom,  and  every  thing  that  has  efcaped  fhip- 
wreck, is  declared  to  be  taken  into  the  protection  of  the  king 
and  all  fubjects  are  injoined  not  only  to  do  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  fuccour  all  perfons  in  danger  of  fhipwreck,  but 
alfo,  till  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  to  fave  the 
fhipwrecked  goods,  and  prevent  their  being  rifled,  under  pain 
of  being  anfwerable  for  all  lofTes  and  damages,  of  which  they 
fhall  not  be  excufed,  without  producing  thole  that  are  guilty  : 
and  fuch  as  make  an  attempt  upon  the  lives  or  goods  oi  fhip- 
wrecked perfons,  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  without  any 
poflibility  of  a  pardon. 

In  ancient  times,  all  wrecks  in  England  belonged  to  the 
crown  ;  and  where  a  fhip  perifhed  at  fea,  and  no  man  doth 
efcape  out  of  it,  the  wrecked  goods  being  brought  to  land  by 
the  waves,  by  the  common  law  belong  to  the  king,  by  his 
prerogative,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  :  and  the  ftatute  de 
Prerogativa  Regis,  17  Edward  II,  ordains,  That  the  king 
fhall  have  wreck  of  the  fea,  whales  and  great  fturgeons,  taken 
in  the  fea  and  elfewhere,  throughout  the  realm,  except  in 
places  privileged.  But  it  was  formerly  ufual  to  feize  wrecks 
as  forfeited  to  the  king,  only  when  no  owner  could  be  found; 
for,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  muft  of  confequence  belong  to  him,  as 
lord  of  the  Narrow  Seas  [fee  Sea  Dominions  and  Sea 
British],  which  he  is  obliged  to  fcour  of  pirates,  &c.  and 
the  product  of  wrecks  was  ordained  to  contribute  to  the 
charge.      Bract,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

And  by  flat.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  4.  called  the  ftatute  of  Weft- 
minfter  the  firlt,  it  is  enacted,  That  where  a  man,  dog,  or 
cat,  efcapes  alive  out  of  the  fhip,  neither  the  fhip,  nor 
anything  therein,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  wreck;  but  the  goods 
fhall  be  faved,  and  kept  by  the  fheriff,  coroners,  or  king's 
bailiffs,  and  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where 
they  are  found  ;  fo  that  if  any  perfon,  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  fue  or  apply  for  thofe  goods,  and  prove  that  they  were 
his  property  at  the  time  of  the  fhipwreck,  they  fhall  be  re- 
ftored to  him  without  delay  :  but  if  not,  then  they  fhall  be 
feized  by  the  faid  flieriffs,  coroners,  or  bailiffs  for  the  king's 
ufe,  and  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
place,  who  fhall  anfwer  before  the  juftices  for  the  wreck  be- 
longing to  the  king.  Alfo  where  the  wreck  belongs  to  another, 
he  fhall  have  the  fame  in  like  manner ;  and  if  any  one  be  con- 
victed to  have  done  otherwife,  he  fhall  luffer  imprifonment, 
make  fine  to  the  king,  and  hkewife  yield  damages :  and  bai- 
liffs to  lords  acting  contrary,  fhall  anfwer  for  it,  if  they  have 
wherewith  to  do  it ;  and  if  they  have  not,  the  lord  fhall  de- 
liver his  bailiff's  body  to  the  king  to  be  anfwerable. 
The  owners  claiming  a  wreck,  muft  make  fufficient  proof  of 
their  title  within  the  year  and  day  ;  and  they  are  to  do  it  by 
their  marks  or  cockets,  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  or  the 
teftimony  of  reputable  men  ;  and  if  the  wreck  be  taken  by 
the  king,  or  feized  by  perfons  having  no  authority,  the  owner 
may  have  a  commiffion  to  inquire,  and  hear  and  determine 
it,  by  the  oaths  of  12  men  ;  or  he  may  bring  an  action  at 
law,  and  make  his  proof  by  verdict.  The  year  and  day  fhall 
be  accounted  from  the  feizure  ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  goods 
dies  within  the  year,  his  executors  or  adminiftratois  may 
make  proof:  and  when  fuch  goods  wrecked  are  perifhable, 
the  fheriff  may  fell  them  within  the  year,  and  the  fale  fhall 
be  good;  but  he  muft  difpofe  of  them  to  the  beft  advantage, 
and  account  with  theowners.  Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  12.  2  In  ft.  167. 
If  a  fhip  is  ready  to  fink  at  fea,  and.  all  the  men  therein,  for 
prefervation  of  their  lives,  quit  the  fhip,  and  afterwards  fhe 
perifhes,  if  any  of  the  men  are  faved,  the  goods  fhall  not 
be  loft.  A  fhip  on  the  fea  was  chafed  by  an  enemy  ;  the 
men  in  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  lives,  quitted  the  fhip, 
which  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  fpoiled  of  her  goods  and 
tackle,  and  then  turned  to  fea  :  after  this,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
fhe  was  caft  on  land,  where  it  happened  her  men  fafely  ar- 
rived :  it  was  refolved  that  the  fhip  was  no  wreck  by  our 
law.     5  Co.  Rep.  2. 

Where  goods  are  wrecked  on  fhore,  and  the  lord  having 
power  takes  them,  he  fhall  not  pay  cuftom,  neither  by  the 
common  law  nor  the  ftatute  law  ;  for  at  the  common  law, 
fhipwrecked  goods  could  not  be  charged  with  cuftoms,  by 
reafon  the  wreck  was  wholly  the  king's,  and  he  could  not 
have  a  cuftom  of  what  was  all  his  own  :  and  wines,  or  other 
goods,  coming  or  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  wreck,  are 
not  imported  by  any  body,  but  by  the  wind  and  fea;  vot 
can  fuch  wrecked  goods,  fo  caft  afhore,  be  faid  to  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  as  merchandize  for  fale.  Hill.  23  and  24 
Car.  II. 

If  a  man  have  a  grant  of  wreck,  and  goods  are  wrecked  upon 
his  lands,  and  another  taketh  them  away  before  feizure,  he 
fhall  have  an  action  of  trefpafs,  &c.  to  recover  them  ;  and 
before  they  are  feized,  there  is  n©  property  gained,  to  make 
it  felgny.     1  Hawk.  94. 
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In  cafe  a  perfon  lofes  his  goods  at  fea,  by  piracy  or  tempeft, 
and  not  by  wreck,  ifthey  afterwards  come  to  land,  and  he 
can  make  proof  that  they  are  his  goods,  they  are  to  be  re- 
ftored  by  the  king's  officers,  or  the  lords  there.  Stat.  27 
Edw  III.  cap.  13. 

The  ftatute  of  J 2  Ann.  cap.  18.  hath  ordained,  That  the 
fheriffs  and  jufticesof  the  peace  of  every  county,  or  of  a  city 
or  town,  and  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  head  officers  of 
corporations  and  port  towns  near  adjoining  to  the  fea,  and  all 
conftables,  tithing-men,  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  all 
fuch  places,  upon  application  to  them  made  on  behalf  of  any 
commander  of  a  fhip  in  danger  of  being  ftranded,  or  run  on 
fliore,  fhall  command  the  conftables  near  the  fea-coaft  where 
fuch  fhip  fhall  be  in  danger,  to  call  together  as  many  men 
as  fhall  be  neceflary,  to  the  affiftance,  and  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  fuch  fhip  ;  and  if  there  fhall  be  any  fhips  of  war,  or 
other  fhips,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  place,  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  conftables,  &c.  are  to  require  the  affiftance  of 
the  fuperior  officers,  by  their  boats,  and  what  hands  they  can 
fpare :  and  if  fuch  officers  fhall  refufe  or  neglect  to  affift,  they 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  100  1.  to  be  recovered  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  fhip  indiftrefs. 


No  perfons  fhall  enter  into  fuch  fhips  in  diftrefs,  without  leave 
from  the  commander,  or  a  conftable,  &c.  and  the  mafters 
and  conftables  may,  by  force,  repel  perfons  who  fhall  prefs 
on  board  the  faid  fhips  without  leave.  And  if  any  goods  are 
carried  off  from  any  fuch  fhip,  and  found  on  any  perfon,  if 
they  are  not  delivered  to  the  owner  on  demand,  fuch  perfon 
fhall  pay  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  recoverable  by  the 
owner  in  an  action  at  law.  Alfo,  if  any  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms, or  his  deputy,  abufe  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  this 
act,  and  fhall  be  convicted  thereof,  he  fhall  forfeit  treble  da- 
mages to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  incapable  of  any  employ- 
ment in  the  cuftoms. 

If  any  perfon  makes  holes  in  the  bottom,  fide,  or  in  any  part 
of  a  fhip,  or  fteals  any  pump,  or  does  any  thing  tending  to  the 
lofs  of  the  fhip,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony.  And  by  this 
ftatute,  fhips  and  goods  are  to  be  preferved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners,  paying  the  falvage,  &c.  [fee  Salvage.]  But 
this  act  fhall  not  extend  to  deprive  the  crown,  or  any  grantee 
of  any  right  or  claim  to  any  wreck  or  goods  that  fhall  be  jet- 
fam,  flotfam,  or  lagan.    See  Flotsam. 


Of  the  PRACTICAL   BUSINESS   of  the   CUSTO  M-H  OUSE, 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  U. 


The  chief  Laws  relating  to  Wines. 

WINE,  oil,  and  honey,  the  ton  muft  contain  252  gal- 
lons, the  pipe  or  butt  126  gallons,  the  hogfhead  63 
gallons,  the  barrel  31  \  gallons,  the  rundlet  18  \  gallons. 
— — imported,  are  discharged  from  the  impofition   of  ex- 
cife.   12  Car.  IJ.  c.  4.  §.  15. 

• of  vinegar,  landed   before  payment  and  fecurity  of  the 

inipoft  duty,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value,  and  the  importers 
are  to  pay  the  laid  duty  notwithstanding.   1  Jac.  II.  c.  3. 

§•5- 

firft  landed  in   the  out-ports,  and  carried  afterward  to 

London  by  certificate,  are  to  pay  fo  much  more  as  they  paid 
fhort  of  the  duties  due  in  London. 

— —  No  wine  exceeding  the  quantity  of  10  gallons,  imported 
into  any  of  the  out- ports,  to  be  brought  from  thence  to  Lon- 
don, or  within  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  without 
paying  the  out  port  and  London  duty.  And  if  any  quantity 
of  wine,  exceeding  in  bottles  three  dozen,  or  in  calks  10 
gallons,  is  brought  in  the  fa'me  carriage  to  London,  or 
within  20  miles  of  the  faid  Exchange,  without  a  certificate 
of  the  faid  refpective  duties  being  paid,  &c.  it  is  to  be  forfeit- 
ed, &c.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  1,  2. 

Every  hogfhead  run  out,  and  not  full  feven  inches,  or 

above,  and  every  pipe  or  butt  not  above  nine  inches  left  there- 
in, are  to  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  no  duty  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  fame. 

of  the  growth  of  Hungary,  may  be  imported  from 

Hamburgh,  paying  duty  as  Rhenifh  wines.  1  Ann.  c.  12. 
§.  112. 

imported,  12  per  cent,  to  be  allowed  for  leakage. 

— —  damaged  and  corrupt,  the  allowance  repealed.  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  12  §.  1. 

— —  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable,  upon  the  im- 
porter's refufing  to  pay  or  fecure  the  duties,  may,  at  the  land- 
ing, be  delivered  up  into  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  in  order  to  be  publicly  fold  to  be  diftilled  into 
brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar  :  and  that  they  fhall  not  be 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  fecurity  muft  be  taken  ;  which 
may  be  difcharged  upon  a  certificate  (within  three  months 
after  delivery)  that  they  have  been  fo  ufed.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 
§.  3.    12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  20. 

The  produce  of  fuch  fale  is  to  be  paid  to  the  importer, 

by  certificate,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight,  &c.  but 
fuch  allowance  muft  not  exceed  4 1,  for  every  ton  of  wine  of 
the  growth  of  France  and  Germany,  and  81.  for  every  ton  of 
all  other  wines  fo  delivered  up  :  and  if  there  be  any  overplus 
beyond  the  faid  allowance,  it  muft  be  placed  to  the  duties  out 
of  which  the  charges  have  been  paid.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §. 
4.   12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  20. 

«— —  But  no  allowance  may  be  made  for  fuch  wines,  unlefs 
they  be  imported  in  cafks  on  board  a  merchant-fhip  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of  their 
firft  fhipping.    8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.   §.  19.    n  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 

§.  4. 

Except  faved  from  fhips  ftranded,  which  are  to  enjoy 

the  fame  allowances,  as  if  imported  in  the  fhip  wherein  they 
VOL.11. 


were  firft  laden.    8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §,  20.    11  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 

§•4-  , 

Except  of  the  growth  of  the  dominions  of  the  great  duke 

ofTufcany,  in  open  flafks,  or  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  Levant  Seas,  may  not  be  imported  in  flafks  or  bottles, 
or  in  veffels,  or  cafks,  which  fhall  contain  lefs  than  25  gallons, 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value  :  to  be  fued  for  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  record  in  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  by  the  laws  of  excife.  1  Geo.  II. 
c.  17.  §.7,  8. 

exceeding  in  quantity  10  gallons,  which  have  been  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts  into  any  of  the  out-ports,  may  not 
be  brought  from  any  place,  either  by  land  or  water,  into  the 
port  of  London,  or  members  thereof,  or  within  20  miles  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  before  the  proprietor  has  paid  to  the  col- 
lector, or  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  neareft  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  removed,  the  duties 
payable  in  any  of  the  out-ports,  and  alfo  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  payable  there,  and   in  the  port   of  London 
on  importation.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  1. 
in  bottles,  exceeding  three  dozen,  and  in  cafks  10  gal- 
lons, at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  carriage,  fo  remov- 
ed, without  a  certificate  from  fuch  collector  or  proper  officer, 
expreffing  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  the  duties  have 
been  paid  as  above,  or  that  the  fame  was  wine  fold   for  fal- 
vage, or  has  been  compounded  for   or  condemned,   is  for- 
feited, together  with  the  cafks  or  veffels  containing  it,  and 
may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  profecuted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  uncuftomed  wines. 
— —  If  after  removal,  and  payment  of  the  duties  as  above, 
it  is  ftaved,  loft  or  perifhed  before  its  arrival  as  aforefaid,  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  upon 
proof  thereof  upon  oath  to  their  Satisfaction,   are  to  caufe  re- 
payment to  be  made  to  the   proprietor  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  payable  in  the  out-ports,  and  in  London, 
out  of  the  duties  payable  on  wines. 

Befides  the  duties  before  mentioned,  an  act  of  parliament 
took  place  in  the  year  1762,  intitled,  An  act  for  granting 
feveral  additional  Duties  upon  Wines  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  and  certain  Duties  upon  all  Cyder  and  Per- 
ry, &c. 

Wines. The  additional  duties  on  wines    to  take  place 

after  the  31ft  of  March,  1763,  without  any  Discount  or 
Deduction  inwards,  or  drawback  on  re-exportation  af- 
terwards, viz. 

On  Fiench  wine  and  vinegar,  8  I.  per  ton ;  andonall 

other  wines  and  vinegar  imported,  4I.  ptr  ton. 

Damaged  and  unmerchantable  wines  exempted  from 

thefe  additional  duties. 

. The  faid  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms. 

No   allowance  to  be  made  for  Leakage,  but  upon 

wines  imported  directly  from  the  country  or  place  of  their 
growth,  &c. 

Madeira  wines  imported  from  the  Britifh plantations 

in  America  excepted. 


11  M 
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Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSfc. 


Chief  Laws  relating  to  Wool. 

Wool. — -"The  owners  of  Wool,  fhorn  or  lodged  within 
io  miles  of  the  fea-fide,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Suf- 
fex,  muft,  Within  three  days  after  Iheering,  give  an  exact 
account,  in  writing,  of  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where 
lodged,  to  the  officers  of  the  next  port. 
— —  The  like  notice  muft  be  given  before  removal,  expref- 
fing  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  weight,  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  buyer,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
carried,  and  a  certificate  taken  from  the  officer,  who  firft 
entered  it,  upon  forfeiture,  and  3s.  per  pound  weight. 
— — —  Such  certificates  muft  fpecify  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  buyers,  and  be  limi'ed  to  fuch  times  and  places  to  be  re- 
moved ;  for  which  certificate  the  officer  is  to  receive  6  d.    9 

6  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  3. 

— —  Perfons  refiding  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sufl'ex,  may  not  buy  wool  before  they 
have  entered  into  a  bond,  with  fureties,  that  all  the  wool 
they  buy,  (hall  not  be  fold  by  them  to  any  perfons  within  15 
miles  of  the  fea. 

— —  found  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide,  in  the  aforefaid 
counties,  unlefs  entered,  and  fecurity  be  given,  is  forfeited, 
and  3  s.  per  pound  weight.  Ditto  act,  §.  4. 

removed  from  the  place  where  firft  lodged  after  fheer- 

ing,  within  10  miles  of  the  fea,  may  not  be  lodged,  after  the 
firft  removal,  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  aforefaid 
counties,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  if  found,  or  3  s.  per  pound 
weight  by  the  owners,  if  carried  away.  Ditto  act,  §.  5. 

laid  or  hid  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  and  not  entered, 

is  forfeited. 

— —  The  claimer  of  fuch  wool,  fo  feized  as  forfeited,  muft 
give  fufficient  fecurity  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  to  pay  tre- 
ble colts,  if  caft,  over  and  above  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures. Ditto  act,  §.  6. 

One  third  part  of  the  aforefaid  forfeitures  and  penalties 

is  to  be  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to 
the  ufe  of  the  feifer  or  fuer.  Ditto  act,  §.  8. 

coaftwife,  defigned   to  be  carried  to  any  place  on  the 

fea-coafts,  with  an  intention  to  be  conveyed  to  any  other 
port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  from  whence  it  may  be  ex- 
ported, muft,  before  loaded,  or  carried  within  five  miles  of 
the  place,  be  entered  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  to  be 
conveyed,  mentioning  the  exact  weight,  mark  and  num- 
bers, upon  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  horfes,  &c.  and  per- 
fons concerned  in  carrying,  driving,  &c.  are  liable  to  the 
forfeitures  inflicted  on  the  exportation. 

*  But  to  hinder  the  conveyance  of  wool  from  the  place 

of  fheering  to  the  proprietor's  dwelling-houfe,  though  with- 
in five  miles,  or  lefs,  of  the  fea;  provided  that  within  10 
days  after  the  fheering,  and  before  the  removal  and  difpofal, 
he  certifies  under  his  hand,  to  the  officers  of  the  next  port, 
the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  lodged,  and  does  not  re- 
move ordifpofe  thereof,  without  certifying  his  intention,  at 
leaft  three  days  before  removal ;  fuch  certificates  are  to 
be  kept,  and  regiftered  by  the  officers.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32. 
§.  2,  3.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  I. 
*— —  A  regifter  of  all  wool  fent  coaftwife,  with  the  particu- 
lar weights  and  numbers,  the  fhip- matter's  name,  and  to 
whom  configned,  muft  be  kept  at  the  cuflom-houfe,  Lon- 
don. 1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  11.  and  9  and  10  W. 
III.  c.  40.  §.  1. 

— —  Wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made  of  wool, 
wool-flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling-clay,  and  tobacco-pipe- 
clay ;  the  cockets  for  the  caniage  thereof  coaftwife  muft  be 
written  upon  paper,  and  not  parchment,  expreffing  the  exact 
weights,  marks,  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at  leaft  three 
of  the  chief  officers  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  to  be  weighed. 
1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  4.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28. 
§.  7.      9  and  10  W.  III.   c.  40.  §.  I.    5  Geo.  I.  c.   11. 

i  14- 

The  return  or  certificate  of  landing  the  wool  muft  be 

written  on  paper,  not  parchment,  the  quantity  not  obli- 
terated cr  interlined,  and  muft  exprefs  the  exact  weights, 
marks,  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at  leaft  three  of  the 
chief  officers,  in  whofe  prefence  it  muft  be  weighed.  Ditto 
acts. 

— —  Officers  not  performing  their  duties,  are  to  be  deemed 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  tranfportation,  and  fhall  fuffer  the 
penalties  contained  in  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  5.  and  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  40.   §.  r. 

Wool,  fheep,  &c.  as  above,  may  not  be  exported, 

nor  packed,  or  loaded  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  laden  on 
board  any  fhip,  with  intent  to  be  exported,  unlefs  as  here- 
after excepted,  upon  forfeiture,  and  20  s.  for  every  fheep, 
and  3s.  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  reft.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  32.  §.  1,  2,  3.     and  14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  2,  3,  8.    and 

7  and  8  W.  111.  c.  28.  §.  2,  3,  4.  and  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  40.  §.  1,  2. 

Owners  of  the  fhips,  knowing  thereof,  are  to  forfeit 

their  intereft  therein.     12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 


And  if  the  owners  be  alien-,  or  natwral-born  fubjects 

not  inhabiting  within  this  kingdom,  fuch  fhips  are  forfeited 
wholly  to  his  Majefty.      12  Car  II.  c.  32.  §.  9. 

Matters  and  mariners,  knowing  thereof,  and  affiftne 

therein,  are  to  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to 
fuffer  three  momhs  imprifonment.   12  Car.  II.   c.  32.  §.  3. 

The  exporter,  befides  other  penalties,  is  difaoled  :o  ie« 

quire  any  debt,  &c.    12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  4. 

Owners,  matters,  or  mariners,  difcovering  upon  oath 

within  three  months  after  knowkge  of  the  offence,  or  af- 
ter their  return  into  Great-Britain,  the  number,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  the  goods  exported,  &c.  are  to  be  difedarged 
of  all  pehaltits,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  informer'*  part. 
i4Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  ti,  and  1  W.  &  M.  c.  32.  §.  8.  and 
9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  t. 

• -Sheep,    wool-fells,    mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn    made 

of  Wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fullihg-clay,  or  tobac- 
co-pipe-clay, the  exportation  declared  a  common  and  public 
nufance.      14  Car.  II.  c.  18.   §.  11. 

Offences  may  be  tried  and   determined   at  the  general 

quarter- feffions,  in  the  county  where  committed,  or  where 
the  offenders  fhall  be  apprehended,  or  the  goods  or  fhips 
taken.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.5.  14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.4, 
12.     and  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  12. 

Offences  muft  be  profecuted  within  three  years.  Ditto 

acts. 

Such  goods  fhipped  or  found  on  the  more,  at  or  near  the  fea, 
or  any  navigable  river,  or  packed  or  loaded  on  any  horfe,  &c. 
with  intent  to  be  exported,  may  be  feized  by  anv  perfons ; 
but  fuch  perfons  may  not  be  evidence  againft  the  offender. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  7,  8.  and  1  W,  and  M.  c.  32.  §. 
8,  9.  I  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  1. 
But  the  aforesaid  Prohibition  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to — lamb  fkins  ready  drellld  and  prepared  for  furs 
or  linings — nor  to  wool-fells,  or  pelts,  or  beds  ftufRd  wuh 
flocks,  or  whether  fheep  alive,  or  the  wool  growing  thereon, 
taken  on  board  for  the  ufe  and  food  of  the  fhip  and  paflen- 
gers.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  10,  11.  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
§.  10. — Nor  to  the  exportation  of  uncombed  wool,  out  of 
the  port  of  Southampton,  into  the  following  iflands,  and  not 
exceeding  the  following  refpective  quantities  yearly,  viz. 

To  Jerfey         -         4000 1 

To  Guernfey         -    2000  (      Tods,  not  exceeding  32 

To  Alderney         -      400  I  pounds  each. 

To  Sark  -  200  J 

Provided  the  exporter,  before  fhipping,  delivers  to  the 

cuftomer,  comptroller,  furveyor,  or  feaicher,  a  writing  un- 
der the  feals  of  the  refpective  governors,  fignifying  that  the 
perfon  therein  named  is  authorized  to  export  the  number  of 
tods  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  he  has  given  fufficient  fe- 
curity for  the  due  landing.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  2,  12,  13. 
Governors  may  not  grant  licences  for  any  greater  quan- 
tity, upon  forfeiture  of  20  1.  per  tod  to  his  majefty.      1  W. 

6  M.  c.  32.  §.  14.     and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  1. 

Such  wool  may  not  be  again  tranfported  out  of  the  faid 

iflands,  upon  forfeiture  of  20 1.  per  tod  ;  {  to  his  Majefty,  - 
to  the  informer,  *  to  the  poor ;  and  the  offenders  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  ot  any  grant  or  warrant  for  wool  for  the  fu- 
ture. 1  W,  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  14.  and  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  40.  §.  1. 

— —  Cuftomer  of  Southampton  muft  keep  a  true  account  of 
the  quantity  of  the  wool  fhipped,  and  may  not  permit  any 
greater  quantities  than  thofe  before  limited,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  and  100  1.    Ditto  acts. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
Yarn  made  of  Wool,  Wool-Flocks,  Fuller's- 
Earth,  Fulling-Clay,  or  Tobacco-Pipe-Clay. 

Packs,  facks,  bags,  or  cafks  of  fuch  goods,  may  not  be 

loaded  on  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  carried  by  land  within  this 
kingdom,  but  in  the  day-time,  and  atfeafonable  hours ;  that 
is  to  {dy,  from  the  ift  day  of  March  to  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, between  4  in  the  morning,  and  8  in  the  evening;  and 
after  the  29th  of  September  to  the  firft  of  March,  between 

7  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the  evening,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value.     14  Car.  II.   c.  18.  §■  9. 

Such  goods  may  not  be  loaded  upon   any  horfe,  &c. 

or  carried  by  land,  within  five  miles  of  the   fea-coaft,  but 

between  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 

and  the  horfes,  &c. 

— —  Exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  penalty  is  for* 

feiture  of  fhip  and  goods,  and  treble  the  value,  with  treble 

colts  of  fuit. 

■  Perfons  affifting  in  the  exportation,  are  to  fuffer  three 

years  imprifonment,  without   bail  or  main-prize. 

■  The  firft  three  perfons  (not  being  the  owners)  affifting 
in  the  exportation,  difcovering  their  crime  to  any  juftice  of 
the  peace,  are  difcharged  of  all  penalties  and  punifhments. 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  8,  10,  ir. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  out  of  which,  or  through 

which,  fuch  goods  are  carried  or  exported,  are  to  forfeit  20 1. 
if  they  be  under  the  value  of  10 1,  but  if  above,  treble  the 
value,  and  alfo  treble  coftj  of  fuit.  7  and  §.  W.  III.  c. 
28.  §.8. 

But 
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— ■ —  But  the  hundred  of  Winchelfea,  in  the  cinque-ports, 
being  divided  by  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  is  to  be  deemed 
as  two  diftinct  hundreds  ;  and  the  offences  committed  in  one 
part,  are  not  to  be  chargeable  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

9  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  40.   §.  1 . 

Execution  for  the  informer  may  be  had  againft  two  or 

more  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  juftices,  at  their  general 
quarter-feffions,  may  tax  every  town,  &c.  in  the  hundred, 
&c.  as  in  the  cafe  of  robbery.    7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  9. 

The  owner  of  the  goods,  and  each  of  his  affiftants,  are 

to  anfwer  treble  the  value  of  the  penalties  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  treble  cofts  offuit,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  in  the  name 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  10. 
Perfons  entitled  to  penalties  and  forfeitures,  com- 
pounding with  any  hundred,  port  or  place,  for  lefs  than  is 
due  bylaw,  any  "other  perfon  may  fue  for  the  whole,  as  if 
no  fuch  compoiition  had  been  made  ;  and  the  compounder 
is  to  fuffer  five  years  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.    7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  13. 

The  admiralty  are  to  appoint  one  fhip  of  the  5th  rare, 

and  two  of  the  6th  rate,  and  four  armed  floops,  to  cruize 
conftantly  from  off  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
with  orders  for  feizing  all  veflels  exporting,  wool,  or  carrying 
or  bringing  prohibited  goods,  or  any  fufpe&ed  peifons.   7  and 

8w.ni.  c.  28.  §.i4. 

■ The  admiralty  are    to  appoint  three  fhips  of  the  6th 

rate,  and  S  or  more  armed  floops,  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  in  fuch  ftations  as  fhall  be  align- 
ed them  by  the  admiralty,  with  orders  to  feize  all  veflels  in 
which  any  wool,  worried,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges, 
bays,  kerfies,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth- ferges,  fhalloons, 
or  any  drapery,  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufactures  whatfoever, 
fhall  be  exported,  orladen  to  be  exported,  from  Ireland  to  fo- 
reign parts.  A  lift  of  the  fhips  and  floops,  the  names  of  the 
commanders,  and  copies  of  their  inftrudtions,  are  to  be  fent  to 
the  comaiiffioners  of  the  customs  of  Great-Britain,  and  com- 
miffioners of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  within  10  days  aftei 
given.  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  ic.  §.  16.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.    §.  1. 

The  commanders'of  fuch  fhips  may  fearch  any  veflels 

within  the  limits  of  their  ftation> ;  and  if  any  of  the  above 
mentioned   goods  are  found  on  board,   without    cocket  or 
warrant,  licenfing  the  exportation  thereof,  may  carry  them, 
with  crew  and  cargo,  into  any  port  in  Great  Bi  itain  or  Ire 
land;     5  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  §.  2. 

After  feizure,  the  goods  are  to  be  fecured  in  the  king':- 

warehoufe;  and  when  condemned  muff,  together  with  the 
veflel,  her  guns,  tackle  and  furnituje,  be  fold  by  inch  ol 
candle  to  the  beil  bidder,  after  21  days  public  notice  ;  i  of 
the  produce  of  fuch  to  the  commander,  i  to  the  officers  of 
the  fhip  or  {loop,  -J.  to  the  mariners,  and  ^  to  the  king,  out 
of  which  the  charges  of  profecution  are  to  be  paid,  except 
the  feizure  be  made  upon  information;  in  which  cafe,  the 
informer  is  to  be  indemnified  from  all  penalties,  &c.  and  to 
be  paid  |  of  fuch  fale,  and  the  refidue  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  diftributed  as  above.  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  10.  §. 
J7.     and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  21.   §.  3. 

Commanders  neglecting  their  duties,  compounding  for, 

or  conniving  at  the  exportation  of  wool,  are  to  forfeit  all  their 
pay  due,  to  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  fervice  in  the  navy.  10  and  11.  W. 
III.  c.  10.  §.  18. 

Offenders  againft  any  of  the  laws  made  for  the  preventing  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  may  be  profecuted  by  action,  &c. 
in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft-minder;  and 
thereupon  copies  may  iflue  in  the  firft  procefs,  fpecifying 
the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  fuch  offenders  be  obliged 
to  give  bail  to  anfwer  the  fuit,  and  alfo,  at  appearance,  to 
pay  the  penalties  incurred,  or  to  yield  their  bodies  to  prifon. 

10  and  1 1  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  20. 

Offenders  in  prifon,  for  want  of  fufficient  bail,  for  the 

unlawful  exportation  of  wool  or  wool-fells,  not  pleading  to  a 
declaration  or  information,  delivered  by  the  fpace  ot  one 
term,  judgment  may  be  entered  againft  them  by  default. 
4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §.  6. 

If  judgment  be  obtained  againft  fuch  offenders,  and  they  do 
not  pay  the  fum  recovered  within  three  months,  the  court  may 
order  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  as  for  felony.  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  27. 

Wool,  Yarn  made  of  Wool,  and  Wool-Flocks, 
may  not  be  preffed  together  with  any  fcrews,  preffes,  or 
other  engines,  into  any  fack,  pack,  bag,  cafk,  &c.  nor 
carried,  nor  laid,  at  or  near  the  (bore  or  coafts  of  the  fea, 
or  any  navigable  river,  or  into  any  place  adjoining,  with  in- 
tent to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value. 
14  Car.  II.  c.    18.  §.  7. 

Wool,  Spanifh  or  foreign,  may   be  exported   only  in 

Britilb  (hipping,  upon  pain  of  confifcation.  See  Rule  5,  at 
the  end  of  Letter  A. 

Wool,Wool-Fells,Mortlings,Shortlings,Wool- 
Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay,  or  Woollen  Yarn,  may  be 
exported  from  any  port  in  Ireland,  with  intent  to  be  imported 
into  any  port  in  Great-  Britain, and  not  otherwife;  butCLOTH, 
Serges,  Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Frizes,  Drucgets, 


Shalloons,  Stuffs, Cloth-Serces,  or  any  otfie  Dra- 
pery, made  of  or  mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool-Flocks, 
and  manufactured  in  Ireland,  may  not  be  exported  out  of 
Ireland,  unlefs  they  be  (hipped  in  the  ports  of  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Galway,  Kinfale,  Limeric, 
New-Rofs,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wjcklow, 
and  Youghall  in  Ireland,  and  with  intent  to  be  imported 
into  the  ports  of  Barnftaple,  Biddeford,  Bridgewater,  Brif- 
tol,  Chefler,  Liverpool,  Milford-haven,  and  Minehead  in 
England  and  Wales  :  but  notice  muft  be  firft  given  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  to  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector of  the  port  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  brought, 
of  the  quantity,  quality  and  package,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers,  the  name  of  the  (hip  and  mafter,  and  the  port  of 
importation  ;  and  bond  be  entered  into,  with  one  or  more  fuf- 
ficient  fureties,in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they  (hall 
be  landed  accordingly  ;  and  a  licence  be  alfo  granted,  under 
the  hands  of  the  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  by 
the  cuftomer,  or  the  collector  of  the  port  where  bond 
is  given,  upon  forfeiture  of  (hip,  goods,  and  500  1.  by  every 
offender.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  f.  6.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c. 
28.  §.  5.  10  and  ii.  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  1,  2,  3,  10,  14. 
11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  13.  §.  9.  4  Ann.  c.  7.  §.  1.  3  Geo. 
I.e.  21.  §.  4,  5.  5  Geo".  I.  c.  11.  §.  21.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.    21    §.  6.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  §.  1,  2. 

Matters,  mariners,  or  others,  knowing  of  fuch  offence* 

and  affifting  therein,  are  to  forfeit  40 1. 

■** — -  Actions  and    informations  may  be  tried  in   any  of  his 

majefty's  four  courts  at  Dublin. 

The  firft    three   perfons  affifting,   (not  being  owners) 

difcovering  their  offence,  are  difcharged  of  all  penalties. 

Acquittals  in  Ireland,  not  to  bar  or  delay  profecutions" 

in  England.  Ditto  acls. 

. Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 

Wool-Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Woollen-Yarn* 
Cloth, Serges,  Bays,  Kersies, Says,  Frizes, Drug- 
gets, Shalloon  s,  Stuffs,  Cloth  Serges,  or  any  other 
Drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool- 
Flocks.  For  every  fhip  failing  from  Ireland  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, with  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  bond  muft  be  given, 
before  (hipping,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  port,  by  two  fuf- 
ficient  perfons,  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they 
(hall  be  brought  to  Great-Britain,  and  there  landed,  and  th« 
duties  paid,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip.  10  and  11  W.  III. 
c.  10.  §.  5,  15. 

The  penalties   and   forfeitures   of    fuch  bonds    may 

not  be  granted  or  afligned  over  to  any  perfon.  Ditto  acls. 
The  cockets,  or  warrants,  for  carrying  of  fuch  goods  from 
Ireland  to  Great-Britain,  muft  be  written  upon  paper,  and 
not  parchment,  and  figned  by  at  leaft  three  of  the  chief  of- 
ficers, with  the  exa<5t  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and  num- 
bers indorfed  thereon. 

The  like  endorfement  muft  be  upon  the  warrant  for  the 

landing  the  fame  in  England  ;  and  the  goods  muft  be  viewed 
and  examined  by  the  furveyor  or  land-waiter.  7  and  8 
W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  7.  10  and  u  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  7,  9. 
— —  The  certificates  of  landing,  granted  for  difcharging  the 
bond  taken  in  Ireland,  muft  be  written  on  paper,  and  not 
parchment,  figned  by  at  leaf!  three  of  the  chief  officers,  with 
the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and  numbers  indorfed 
thereon,  and  not  obliterated  or  interlined.  Ditto  a£ts. 
A  regifter  of  all  fuch  goods,  with  the  particular  quan- 
tities, qualities,  weights,  and  numbers,  the  (hip,  mafter's 
name,  owner's  name,  and  to  whom  configned,  muft  be 
kept  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  London.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32. 
§.  11.  and  10  and  11  W.  III.  a  10.  §.  6. 
— —  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  muft, 
every  fix  months,  or  within  30  days  after,  tranfmit  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  duplicates  of  the 
bonds  taken  for  the  lading,  and  a  true  account  of  all  fuch 
goods  exported,  expreffing  the  quantity,  quality,  and  weight, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  (hip  exported,  where  configned,  the 
names  of  the  officers,  certifying  the  landing  in  England,  the 
dates  of  their  certificates,  where  landed,  and  the  quantity, 
quality,  weight,  marks  and  numbers  contained  in  fuch  cer- 
tificates. 7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.6.  and  10  and  11 
W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  8. 

— The  commiffioners  appointed  to  execute  the  feveral  acls 

againft  the  exportation  thereof.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §. 
7.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  1. 
Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
Wool-Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Woollen- 
Yarn,  Cloth,  Serges,  Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Fri- 
zes, Druggets,  Shalloons,  Stuffs,  Cloth-Ser- 
ges, or  any  other  Drapery,  made  of,  or  mixed 
with  Wool,  or  Wool-Flocks,  may  not  be  put  on 
board  any  veflel  or  boat  in  Ireland,  or  imported  from  thence, 
into  this  kingdom,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  built  of  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  wholly  owned  and  manned  by 
the  fubje£f.s  of  this  kingdom  or  Ireland,  and  regis- 
tered as  under,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  or  value  there- 
of, as  alfo  of  the  veflel  or  boat,  with  her  guns,  tackle,  ap- 
parel, and  furniture,     12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  6. 

Oath 
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Oath  muft  be  made  by  one  of  the  owners,  before  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  to  which 
fhe  belongs,  as  follows  : 

Jurat.     A.  B.    That  the  fhip  of 

whereof  is  at  prefent  matter,  being 

built  of  tons,  was  built  at  in  the 

year  and  that  of  and 

of  are  at  prefent  owners  thereof;  and  that  no 

foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  fhare,  part,  or 
intereft  therein.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  7. 
A  certificate  of  which  oath,  attefted  by  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  is  (after  having 
been  regiftered  by  them)  to  be  delivered  to  the  mafterof  the 
fhip,  for  the  fecurity  of  her  navigation  ;  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  regifter  to  be  immediately  tranfmitted  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London,  in  order  to  be  entered 
in  a  general  regifter  to  be  there  kept  for  this  purpofe.  Ditto 
act. 

No  fhip's  name,  after  regiftering,  may  be  changed,  or 

the  property  transferred  to  any  port,  without  regiftering  her 
again,  and  delivered  up  to  the  former  regifter  to  be  cancel- 
led, under  the  fame  penalties  as  before  directed.  And  in 
cafe  of  any  alteration  of  property  in  the  fame  port,  by  fale  of 
any  fhare,  fuch  fale  muft  be  acknowleged  by  indorfement 
on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  before  two  witneffes.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  8. 

Wool,Wool-Fells, Mortlings, Shortlings,  Wool- 
Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay,  or  Woollen  Yarn,  may  not 
be  packed  up  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  any  other 
package  but  packs  or  truffes  of  leather,  and  pack-cloth, 
and  marked  on  the  outfide  with  the  refpedtive  words  Wool 
or  Yarn,  in  large  letters,  not  lefs  than  three  inches  in  length, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  package,  and  3  s.  for  every 
pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer  of  it.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  10. 

' Wool,  coverlids,  waddings,    or    other  manufactures 

of  wool  flightly  worked  or  put.  together,  fo  as  they  may  be  re- 
duced to,  or  made  ufe  of  as  wool  again,  or  matraffes,  or  beds 
fluffed  with  combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing,  may  not 
be  exported  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  under  the  like 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  for  being  concerned  in  the  expor- 
tation of  wool.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  9. 
Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
combed  Wool,  Woollen  or  Bay-Yarn,  Worsted, 
Yarn-Cruel,  or  Wool  slightly  manufactur- 
ed, may  not  be  laden  on  any  veffel  bound  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas ;  nor  laden,  in  order  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  from 
one  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  to  another ;  unlefs  no- 
tice be  firft  given  to  the  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  to 
the  cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  fent  or  exported,  of  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the 
fhip  and  mafter's  name,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  port  into'  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  imported,  and  to  whom  configned  ;  and  bond 
be  entered  into,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they 
fliall  be  landed  accordingly  (notice  whereof  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted from  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  fame  is  intended  to  be  exported,  to  the  cuftomer  or 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  into  which  the  fame 
is  intended  to  be  imported)  and  unlefs  a  licence  be  taken 
out  under  the  hands  of  three  of  the  commiflioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  from  the  cuftomer,  or  collector  and  comptroller, 
where  fuch  bond  is  given  for  landing  and  carrying  thereof 
as  aforefaid,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  together  with  the 
veffel,  or  boat,  and  furniture,  on  which  they  are  laden. 
The  licence  to  be  granted  without  any  charge  to  the  perfon 
demanding  it.     12  Car.  II.  c.  21.  §.  11. 

The  faid  bond  not  to  be  difcharged,  but  by  a  certificate 

under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  cuftomer  or  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  port  where  thev  are  landed,  of  the  qua- 
lity, quantity  and  package,  the  marks  and  numbers,  with 
the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter.  And  bonds  not  fo  dif- 
charged after  fix  months,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  com- 
miflioners of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  to  the  com- 
miflioners of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  who  are  to  put  them 
in  fuit  immediately.  Ditto  act. 

No  other  fecurity,  now  required  by  law,  for  goods  car- 
ried coaftwife,  to  be  hereby  leffened ;  or  law  in  force  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods  aforefaid, 
to  be  repealed  or  made  void  hereby.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  12. 
-— —  None  of  the  goods  before  mentioned,  imported  from 
Ireland,  or  carried  coaftwife  within  this  kingdom  or  Ireland, 
may  be  fhipped  or  landed,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper 
officers,  and  at  the  lawful  keys,  without  leave  from  the  com- 
miflioners and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  or  value  thereof,  and  3s.  for  every  pound  weight; 
to  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  any  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  Ihipping  or  landing  thereof.     12  Geo.  II.  c. 

21.    §.    13. 

Wool,  Wool  Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlings, 
Shortlings,  Worsted,  Bay,  or  Woollen-Yarn, 
Fuller's-Earth,    Fulling -Clay,  Tobacco-Pipe- 


Clay,  or  any  fcouring-clay  or  earth,  tranfporred  out  of 
Great-Britain,  or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  or  Cloths,  Ser- 
ges, Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Frizes,  Drucgets, 
Cloth-Serges,  Shalloons,  or  other  Drapery- 
Stuffs,  or  Woollen  Manufactures,  made  up  or 
mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool  Flocks,  illegally  tranfp>>rted 
out  of  Ireland. 

"  Information  of  feizure  of  any  of  the  faid  goods,  as  for- 
feited by  this  or  any  other  act,  are  to  be  entered  by  none  but 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  falt-duties  ;  and  in- 
formations againft  any  perfons,  for  recovery  of  the  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  on  account  of  the  illegal  tranfportation  of  the 
faid  goods,  to  be  filed,  and  profecuted  only  in  the  name  of 
the  attorney- general,  or  in  the  name  of  fome  officer  of  the 
cuftoms,  excife,  or  falt-duties. 

But  this  act  is   not  to  take  away  the  power  given  by 

any  law  to  the  commander  and  officer  of  (hips  of  war,  or  the 
armed  floops,  appointed  by  the  admiralty  to  guard  againft 
the  tranfportation  of  wool  out  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 
12  Geo  II.  c.  21.  §.  14. 

— —  Any  officer  making  a  collufive  feizure  or  information 
of  the  faid  goods,  or  any  fraudulent  agreement,  whereby  the 
perfons  concerned  may  avoid  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
incurred,  forfeits  200 1.  and  is  incapable  of  fcrving  in  any 
office  of  the  revenue  ;  and  the  exporters,  importers,  and 
owners  of  the  goods,  forfeit  treble  the  value,  to  the  ufe  of 
the  perfon  who  informs  or  fues  for  the  fame  in  any  court 
of  record  at  Weftminfter  or  Dublin,  or  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  16. 
— — Any  perfon  concerned  therein,  firft  making  a  difcovery, 
fo  as  one  of  his  accomplices  be  convicted,  is  to  be  cleared 
and  difcharged  thereof ;  and,  not  being  an  officer  of  the  re- 
venue, or  owner  of  the  goods,  to  have  the  whole  money  re- 
covered on  conviction  of  the  offender,  the  charge  of  r  'o- 
fecution  being  firft  deducted.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  17. 
Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlings, 
Shortlings,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Wo  llen  Yarn, 
Cruels,  or.  Wool  slightly  Manufactured,  or 
Mattrasses,orBeds  stuffed  with  combed  Wool, 
or  Wool  fit  for  combing,  Fuller's  Earth,  Ful- 
ling-Clay,  Tobacco  Pipe-Clay,  or  any  other 
Scouring-EaRTH  or  Clay,  exported  from  Great-Bri- 
tain, or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  or  Cloth,  Serges,  Bays, 
Kersies,  Frizes,  Druggets,  Shalloons,  Stuffs, 
Cloth-Serges,  or  any  other  Drapery  made  or  mixed 
with  Wool  manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  illegally  exported 
from  thence.  Actions,  fuits  or  informations  upon  this,  or  any 
other  act,  may  be  profecuted  (except  where  by  this  act  is  other- 
wife  directed)  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  at  the  quarter  feflions 
of  the  peace,  or  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  a  lum- 
inary way,  at  the  election  of  the  feizer  or  informer,  or 
by  any  law  relating  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  if  the  property  be  claimed,  the  Onus  probandi 
to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  18. 
•  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  before  mentioned    in  this 

act  (except  where  otherwife  directed)  to  be  for  the  ufe  of 
the  perfon  who  Ihall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  12 
Geo.   II.  c.  21.  §.  19. 

On  condemnation  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  the  refpedtive 
commiflioners  may  caufe  them  to  be  fold  pubiicly  to  the  heft: 
bidder;  and  the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  being  firft 
paid,  the  remainder  is  to  be  paid  to  the  perfon  who  fhall 
feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
§.  20. 

But  if  an  officer  makes  a  feizure,  or  carries  on  a  pro- 

fecution  to  effect,  by  the  information  of  any  other  perfon, 
fuch  perfon  is  to  have  half  of  what  is  recovered  by  the  officer. 
12  Geo.  II.  c  21.  §.  21. 

If  any  perfon  who  may  become  liable  to  the  payment 

of  the  3s.  per  pound  weight  by  this  or  by  any  former  acts,  is 
not  able  to  pay  it,  the  refpedtive  commflioners  may  caufe 
is.  per  pound  weight  of  the  goods,  for  which  tre  offender 
is  convicted,  to  be  paid  to  the  informer  or  profecutor  by 
their  receiver-general,  out  of  any  public  money  in  his  hands. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  22. 

Any  mafter,  mate,  or   mariners,    belonging  to  any 

fhip  concerned  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of 
the  goods  aforefaid,  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  giving 
an  account,  within  fix  months  after  the  ihipping  the  fame, 
to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, or  the  commiflioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  of 
the  name  of  the  fhip,  the  fpecies  and  quantities  of  the  goods, 
the  name  of  the  owner,  exporter,  or  perfons  who  act  in  their 
aid  and  afliftance,  fo  as  they  may  convicted,  is  to  be  indem- 
nified, difcharged  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
receive  *  of  what  is  recovered,  clear  of  all  charges,  the 
other -j  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  after  deduct- 
ing the  charges  of  profecution  and  condemnation.  12  Geo. 
II.  c.  21.  §.  23. 

Every   perfon    appointed    by  deputation,  commiflion, 

or  other  inftrument,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com- 
miflioners of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fait,  to  act  as  an  officer 

or 
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or  fervant  under  them,  in  putting  this  or  any  act,  againfr  the 
tranfportation  of  wool,  in  execution,  is  to  be  efteemed  an 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fait  refpeclively.  12  Geo. 
II.  c.  21.  §.  24. 

Offering  or  promising  to  bribe  an  officer  to  connive  at 

the  faid  illegal  practices,  the  penalty  is  300  1.  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  25. 

— Perfons  obftructing  an  officer,  or  his  afliftants,  in  mak- 
ing feizures,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  who  being  armed  or 
difguifed,  attempt  to  refcue  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  after 
feizure,  are  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  26. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlikgs, 
Shortlings,  Cruels,  Worsted,  Woollen  and 
Bay-Yarn,  Matrasses,  and  Beds  stuffed  with 
combed  Wool,  or  Wool  fit  to  be  combed,  exported 
from  Great- Britain  or  Ireland,  and  Woollen  Manufac- 


tures exported  from  Ireland,  infured  to  parts  beyond  thi 
feas;  the  perfon  infuring,  his  aideis,  abettors,  and  afliftants, 
forfeit  500 1.  over  and  above  all  other  forfeitures  and  penal- 
ties they  are  liable  to  ;  and  the  perfon  infured  forfeits  500 1. 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  or  perfon  who  fues  for  the  fame. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  29,  30. 

The  infurer  fuft  making  difcovery  within  fix  monthsi 

after  fuch  tranfaction,  fo  as  the  perfons  concerned  with  him 
be  convicted  thereof,  is  to  be  acquitted  of  the  offence,  re- 
ceive the  whole  forfeiture  recovered,  deducting  charges  of 
profecution,  and  likewife  retain  the  money  given  him  for 
infurance.  Or  the  perfon  infured  firft  making  difcovery  as 
aforefaid,  is  to  receive  back  what  was  paid  for  the  infurance, 
and  alfo  to  have  the  whole  forfeiture  impofed  on  the  infurer, 
deducting  the  charges  of  profecution,  and  to  be  difcharged 
of  the  forfeitures  incurred.  12  Geo,  II.  c.  21.  §.  31. 
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YLO  BALI  A  NUM.  This  is  the  Wood  of  the 
fhrub  that  yields  the  balfam  of  Mecca,  and  pafTes  for 
a  powerful  cordial,  cephalic,  and  alexipharmic.    It 
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has  been  ordered  in  many  compofitions ;  but  as  it  is  very  hard} 
to  be  procured,  apothecaries  generally  fubftitute  for  it  either 
yellow  founders  or  aloes-wood, 
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A  Method  of  curing  Yeast,  the  Flower 
of  Wine,  and  Wine-Lees,  for  the  fervice  of 
diftilling,  wine-making,  vinegar-making,  &c. 


Take  a  quantity  of  common  ale-yeaft,  and  put  it  into  a  clofe 
canvas-bag,  and  gently  fqueeze  out  themoifture  in  a  fcrew- 
prefs,  'till  the  remaining  matter  is  left  as  hard  as  clay  ;  in 
which  ftate,  being  clofe  packed  in  a  tight  cafk,  and  well  fe- 
cured  from  the  air,  it  will  keep  frefh  and  found  for  feveral 
months,  as  has  been  often  experienced. 

REMARKS. 

This  is  an  experiment  of  confiderable  ufe  to  brewers  and  di- 
ftillers,  who  in  England,  though  they  employ  very  largequan- 
titiesof  yeaft,  feem  to  have  no  good  method  of  preferving  it, 
or  railing  nurferies  thereof,  whereby  they  fuftain  a  confide- 
rable lofs:  whereas  the  brewers  in  Flanders  make  a  great  pro- 
fit, by  fupplying  the  malt-diftillers  of  Holland  with  yeaft, 
which  is  rendered  lading  and  fit  for  carriage,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  prefent  experiment. 

The  fame  method  is  practicable  to  much  greater  advantage, 
in  the  yeaft  of  wine  and  wine-lees,  if  they  could  be  imported 
into  England  :  for  by  this  means  we  might  eafily  imitate  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  foreign  growth  ;  the  lees  and  yeaft  of 
wine  readily  affording  an  effential  oil,  by  diftillation,  a  fmall 
proportion  whereof  will  flavour  a  large  one  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  a  fhorter  and  more  perfect  way,  is  to  let  any  taftelefs,  or 
other  proper  wine,  fret,  or  ftand  for  fome  time,  upon  fuch 
lees,  or  wine-yeaft,  whereby  it  will,  to  great  advantage, 
acquire  the  natural  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  wine  whereto  the 
lee  or  yeaft  belonged.     See  the  article  Brewing. 

YORKSHIRE.  As  this  is  by  far  the  largeft  county  in  Eng- 
land, fo  it  is  varioufly  fituated,  and  confequently,  has  great 
variety  of  ground,  that  is,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
marfhy  and  heathy.  On  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  Lancashire, 
and  a  part  of  Chefhire ;  on  the  fouth  by  Derbyfhire,  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  and  Lincolnfhire ;  on  the  north  by  Durham 
and  Weftmoreland  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean  ; 
and  contains  360  miles  in  compafs. 

The  commodities  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  allum,  jet, 
lime,  liquorice,  horfes;  its  manufactures,  knives,  bits,  fpurs, 
ftockings,  &c.  but  the  greateft  of  all  is  cloth,  with  which  it 
in  a  good  meafure  fupplies  Germany  and  the  North.  The 
corn  and  cattle,  with  which  it  abounds,  are  not  mentioned, 
becaufe  thefe  are  what  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
ties. Iron  and  lead  mines  have  been  in  more  plenty  than  of 
late  years,  though  no  lefs  than  40,000  perfons  are  employed 
in  the  iron  manufactures,  under  about  600  mafter  cutlers, 
■who  are  incorporated  by  the  ftile  of  the  cutlers  of  Hallam- 
fhire. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  ridings,  each  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  any  ordinary  county,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
weft,  eaft,  and  north,  from  their  fituation  with  refpect  to  the 
city  of  York. 

The  West  Riding,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
three,  for  its  fertility  and  number  of  inhabitants,  is  feparated 
by  the  Oufe  frcm  the  Eaft  Riding;  it  has  the  North  Riding 
on  the  north  ;  part  of  Lancafhire,  and  Chefhire  on  the  welt 
and  fouth-weft  ;  and  Lincolnfhire,  Nottingliamfhire,  and 
Derbyfhire,  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Ur«  or  Oufe,  Don,  Calder,  Are,  Ribble,  and  Wherfe. 
Its  air,  though  fharp,  is  generally  reckoned  more  healthy 
than  that  of  the  other  two  ;  and  the  foil  is  various.  They 
have  a  flone  here,  which  being  calcined,  is  made  into  allum, 
by  various  percolations  and  boilings :  it  is  noted  alfo  for  jet 
and  liquorice,  for  fine  horfes  and  goats,  for  making  and  cur- 
ing legs  of  pork  into  hams,  like  the  Weftphalian,  and  for  the 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  iron. 

York,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  heretofore  the  fecond 
city  in  the  kingdom,  is  pleafantly  fituate,  in  a  large  plain,  or 
valley,  on  the  river  Oufe,  which,  though  60  miles  from  the 
fca,  bring  fhips  to  the  city  that  are  of  70  tons  burthen.     A 
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cotton  manufacture  was   lately  eftablifhed  here,  which  is 
brought  to  tery  great  perfection. 

Knaresborough  is  only  of  note  for  its  medicinal  fprings, 
but  not  fo  much  frequented  fince  Scarborough  fpa  came  "in 
vogue. 

Rippon  is  a  large,  pleafant,  well-built,  and  populous  town, 
between  the  Ure  and  little  river  Skell:  it  formerly  flourifhed 
by  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  has  fince  loft,  though 
it  is  ftill  a  ftaple  for  wool,  which  is  bought  up  here  every  week, 
by  the  clothiers  from  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  &c.  It 
has  two  annual  horfe-fairs,  viz.  one  the  Monday  before  the 
10th  of  March,  the  other  on  the  Monday  after  Lammas- Day, 
and  is  noted  for  making  the  beft  fpurs.  Tanned  leather  is 
fold  in  great  quantities,  as  alfo  cattle  of  all  kinds,  at  its 
fairs. 

Boroughbridge  is  a  borough  and  poft-town  on  the  Ure ; 
it  is  reckoned  that  7  or  8000  1.  is  laid  out  yearly  here  in  hard 
ware,  which  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  town. 

Sheffield,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire,  is  an  ancient, 
large,  thriving,  and  populous  town,  on  the  river  Don,  having 
been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cutlers  and  fmithswajres, 
particularly  for  files  and  knives,  or  whittles :  the  firft  mills 
in  England  for  turning  grindftones  were  fet  up  here.  The 
fmiths  manufactures  were  encouraged  and  advanced  here,  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  iron  mines, 

Doncaster,  on  the  river  Don,  is  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  popu- 
lous town ;  the  manufactures  of  which  are  knit  waiftcoats 
and  petticoats,  gloves  and  ftockings. 

Bautre,  fituate  near  the  Idle,  which  parts  this  riding  from 
Nottinghamfhire :  it  is  of  chief  note  for  its  trade  in  mill- 
ftones. 

Barnesley  is  a  well-built  town,  noted  for  its  trade  in  wire 
and  hard-ware. 

Wakefield  is  a  large  well-built  town,  in  a  thriving  ftate, 
and  very  populous.  Its  Friday  market  is  for  woollen  cloth, 
like  that  at  Leeds,  but  not  quite  fo  confiderable,  though 
abundance  of  it  is  made  in  and  near  this  town:  it  ftands  on 
the  Calder,  which  has  been  made  navigable  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, firft  to  this  town,  and  continued  from  hence  to  Ea- 
land  and  Halifax. 

Huthersfield  is  the  firft  town  of  note  that  the  Calder  comes 
to  from  Halifax,  and  is  one  of  the  five  towns  in  this  county 
that  have  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  cloathing  trade. 

Snath  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  the  river 
being  navigable  to  it  by  boats. 

Halifax  ftands  on  the  Calder,  extending  from  weft  to  eaft, 
on  the  gentle  defcent  of  a  hill :  it  is  a  parifh,  the  moft  po- 
pulous, if  not  the  moft  extenfive,  in  England.  The  trade  of 
this  town  has  greatly  increafed  of  late  years,  efpecially  as  they 
have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  fhalloofts,  of  which  few, 
if  any,  were  ever  made  in  thefe  parts  before ;  fo  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  100,000  pieces  are  made  in  a  year  in  this 
parifh  only,  at  the  fame  time  that  almoft  as  many  kerfies  are 
made  here  as  ever;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  one  dealer 
here  has  traded  by  commiffion  for  60,000  1.  a  year,  to  Holland 
and  Hamburgh,  in  the  fingle  article  of  kerfies. 
It  is  remarked,  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  are  all 
fo  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  that  they  fcarce 
fow  more  corn  than  will  keep  their  poultry,  and  that  they 
feed  very  few  oxen  or  fheep  :  fo  that  the  provifions  they  con- 
fume  come  chiefly  from  the  Eaft  Riding,  and  neighbouring 
counties.  Their  markets  are  thronged  by  fuch  prodigious 
numbers  of  people,  to  fell  their  manufactures,  and  buy  pro- 
vifions, that  none  are  more  crowded  in  the  north  of  England, 
except  thofe  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield. 

Leeds,  which  ftands  on  the  river  Aire,  has  been  a  long  time 
famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  the  county. 
Its  cloth  market  was  formerly  on  the  bridge;  but,  on  the 
great  increafe  of  that  trade,  it  has  been  fold  in  that  called  the 
High-Street,  or  Bridgate-Street,  where  every  market-day  in 
the  morning  numbers  of  treflels  are  ranged,  and  covered  with 
boards,  and,  upon  ringing  of  the  market  bell,  at  fix  in  the 
fummer,  and  feven  in  the  winter,  theclothiers  in  the  innsbring 
out  their  cloth.    When  the  bell  ceafes,   the  chapmen  come 
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into  the  market,  where  they  match  their  patterns,  and  treat 
for  the  cloth  in  few  words,  and  with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the 
clothiers  ffand  fo  near  each  other ;  and  perhaps  20,000  I. 
worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour's  time.  The  bell  rings  a- 
gain  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  upon  which  the  fcene  is 
changed;  the  clothiers  and  their  chapmen,  with,  their  treffels, 
difappear,  and  make  room  for  the  iinen-drapers,  hardware- 
men,  {hoe-makers,  fruiterers.  &c.  at  the  fame  time  the  fham- 
bles  are  well  ftored  with  all  forts  of  fifh  and  flefh ;  and  of  ap- 
ples 500  loads  have  been  counted  here  on  a  day.  There  is  a 
magnificent  hall  in  the  town,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quan- 
tities of  white  cloth :  it  has  a  cupola  and  bell  at  top,  like 
Black  well- Hall  in  London,  to  give  notice  when  the  fale  begins. 
The  river  Aire  being  navigable  here  by  boats,  opens  a  commu- 
nication from  the  town  with  Wakefield,  York,  and  Hull, 
to  which  places  it  exports  other  goods  befides  woollen,  and 
furnifhes  the  city  of  York  with  coals. 

Bradforth  is  another  town  eminent  for  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture. 

Aberforth  is  of  note  only  for  its  manufacture  of  pins. 

Selby  is  a  populous,  though  fmall  town,  with  a  good  trade  on 
the  river  Oufe,  which  brings  up  large  veffels  to  it,  fo  that  it 
is  inhabited  by  feveral  merchants. 

Wetherby  is  a  notable  trading  town  on  the  river  Wherfe. 

BuRSTALLisa  little  town,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  broad 
cloth,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  kerfeys,  druggets,  &c. 
though  the  cloths  of  this  county  are  all  called  narrow  at  Lon- 
don, when  compared  with  the  broad  cloths  made  in  the  weft 
of  England.  At  this  town  is  alfo  made  a  fort  of  cloth  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Gloucefter  whites,  which  is  of  as  good  a  colour 
asthofe,  if  not  as  fine. 

The  East  Riding,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  Derwent  and  the  Oufe  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Humber  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German 
Ocean.  The  air  and  foil  are  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it.  Its  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  Derwent,  Fowlwy, 
Shelfleet,  and  Hull. 

Beverley,  on  the  river  Hull,  has  a  trade  in  malt,  oatmeal, 
and  tanned  leather,  which  are  its  principal  manufactures ; 
but  the  poor  people  fupport  themfelves  moftly  by  weaving  of 
bone-lace,  which  of  late  has  met  with  particular  encourage- 
ment. Here  was  formerly  a  cloathing  trade,  but  long  fince 
decayed.  Its  molt  remarkable  fair  is  that  which  begins  about 
nine  days  before  Afcenfion,  and  is  kept  in  a  ftreet  leading  to 
the  Minfler-Garth,  called  Londoner-Street,  becaufe  then  the 
Londoners  bring  down  their  wares  and  furnifh  the  country 
tradefmen  with  them  by  wholefale.  The  trade  of  this  town 
is  very  much  increafed  fince  the  creek,  or  cut,  called  Beverley-r 
Beck,  from  the  town  to  the  river  Hull,  has  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1727,  been  clean  fed,  deepened,  and  widened,  and 
thereby  rendered  navigable  for  veffels  of  large  burthen. 

Kingston  upon  Hum.,  as  it  is  denominated  in  all  authentic 
writings,  but  commonly  called  Hull,  is  a  large,  clofe-built, 
and  exceeding  populous  town,  and  not  only  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  this  part  of  England,  for  its  inland  traffic,  but 
has  a  foreign  trade  equal  to  that  of  moft  out-ports  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  has  as  many  merchant- fhips  belong  to  it,  as 
to  any  port  in  England,  except  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool, 
and  Yarmouth.  Indeed  more  particular  circumftances  con- 
cur to  render  it  rich  in  trade,  than  moft  towns  on  our 
coafts  can  boaft  of.  One  thing  has  contributed  efpecially  to 
its-increafe  in  trade,  and  to  its  being  the  center  of  the  na- 
vigation, and  that  is,  the  great  number  of  large  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  fea  near  it,  by  which  it  carries  on  a  commerce  and 


navigation  with  a  very  great  part  of  England,  particularly  the 
inland  counties  that  have  no  foreign  trade  bv  any  other  ca- 
nal ;  all  the  heavy  goods  of  which  counties,  fuch  as  lead  from 
Derby  and  Nottinghamfhires,  iron  ware  from  Sheffield,  cheei'e 
from  Warwickfhire,  Stadbrdfhire,  and  even  Chefhire,    are 
brought  down  to    this  purr,  and  here  exported  to  Holland, 
Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltic,  as  alfo  to  France  and  Spain,  from 
whence  they  make  large  returns  in  iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax, 
canvas,  Ruffia  linen    and   yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  fruit,  li- 
nen, &c.    from  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.      But  what  is 
more  than  all  is,  the  vaft  quantity  of  coin  brought  down  out 
of  thofe  counties  to  Hull,  as  makes  it,  without  exception, 
the  greateft  port  in    England  for  exportation  of  corn,  fome- 
times  exceeding  even  London  it.'elf.     The  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  betwixt  this  port  and  London,  efpecially  for  corn,  lead, 
and  butter,  and  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Holland  and 
France,  not  only  for  all  thofe  commodities,  but  for  the  cloth, 
kerfeys,  and  other  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  other 
great  and  populous  towns  of  the  Weft-Riding,  is  fuch,  that 
they  not  only  employ  fhips,    but  fleets,  which  are  generally 
from  50  to  60  fail  together,  and  in  war  time  often  100  fail, 
or  more.     They  who  have  feen  the  greateft  ports  abroad,  fay 
there  is  more  bufinefs  done  at  this,  in  proportion  to  its  big- 
nefs,  than  in  any  other  port  in  Europe. 
Bridlington,  which  (lands near  the  bay  fo  called,  is  of  late 
years  become  a  place  of  good  trade,  and    has  a  great    corn 
market.     The  key,  which  is  near  two  miles  from  the  town, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  feafaring  people. 
The  North  Riding  extends  along  the  coaft,  from   Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  as  far  as  Whitley,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
with  the  river  Tees;  it  runs  from  the  fea,  in  a  narrow  track 
of  near  60  miles,  as  far  as  Weftmoreland,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  with  the  Derwent  and  Ure,  which  part  it 
from  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Ridings.     The  foil  in  many  parts  is 
very  indifferent,  it  being  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  the  bot- 
toms and  valliesare  not  unfruitful.    The  hills  afford  great  ftore 
of  lead,  pit-coal,  and  lapis  calaminaris ;  and  in  fome  places  it 
produces  marble,  allum,  jet,  and  copperas.     The  chief  allum- 
works  here  were  carried  on  by  the  late  duke  and  duchefs  of 
Buckingham,  at  Whitby,  where  was  the  greateft  plenty  of 
its  mine.     The  jet  is  found  in  feveral  places  by  the  fea  fide, 
in  the  chinks  and  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

Scarborough  is  an  ancient  borough,  fituate  on  a  fteep 
rock,  has  a  good  trade,  and  a  commodious  key,  with  a  good 
number  of  veffels,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade 
between  Newcaftle  and  London.  From  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft  to  November,  herrings  are  taken  here  in  great  numbers, 
with  which  they  fupply  the  city  of  York,  as  alfo  with  feveral 
other  kinds  in  their  feafon.  But  the  wealthy  condition  of 
this  town  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  number  of  perfons  of  all  ranks 
that  flock  hither  every  year,  in  the  feafon,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  its  chalybeat  fpring. 

Malton  is  a  populous  borough,  and  its  Saturdays  market  ii 
the  beft  in  the  county  for  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  other 
commodities,  efpecially  tools  for  hufbandry. 

Northallerton  has  a  good  market  alfo  for  horfes,  and 
other  cattle,  corn,  &c.  and  its  beaft  fairs  the  moft  thronged 
in  England. 

Richmond  has  a  good  trade  in  ftockings  and  failors  woollen 
caps. 

Yarum  is  a  corporate,  though  a  fmall  town,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  trade  with  London  by  water,  for  lead,  corn,  and  butter. 

Midlam  is  noted  for  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Masham  has  alio  a  cloth  manufacture. 
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continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  U. 


Chief  Laws  Relating  to  Yarn. 

YARN,  linen.    See  the  end  of  letter  I.  and  the  end  of 
letter  W.  for  Wool. 
-     ■■Brown  or  raw  linen-yarn  made  of  Flax  may  be   im- 
ported in  Britifh  fhips  legally  navigated,  free  of  duty,  from 
the  24th  of  June  1756,  for  15  years,  and  to  the  end  of 


the  then   next  feffion  of  parliament,    if  duly  entered  and 
landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper  officers. 
— ■ —  If  any  doubt   arifes  whether   fuch   yarn  is  made  of 
Flax  or  not,  the  Onus  probandi  to  lie  on  the  importer 
or  claimer.  —  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  §.  13,  24. 

Mohair.  See  end  of  letter  G.  —  Yarn  worfted.    See 

end  of  Wool. 


z. 


z. 


Z  I  N 


Z  I  N 


ZAFFRE,  or  SAFREE,  is  a  mineral  of  a  blucifh,  or 
partridge-eye  colour,  which  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
Hamburghers  bring  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  Surat. 
Molt  of  the  zaffre  we  have  is  in  a  grey  powder,  like  allies, 
from  which  it  fo  little  differs  in  appearance,  that  we  are  forced 
to  confult  the  workmen  who  ufe  it,  to  know,  by  trials,  whether 
it  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are,  however,   two   forts  of  zaffre,  the  fine  and  the 
common  :  the  former  is  in  a  bluifh,  or  cineritious  ftone;  the 
latter  in  powder,  and  very  often  fo  bad,  that  it  is  hardly  good 
for  any  thing,  and  being  lo  very  weighty,  muft  needs  be  mixed 
with  fome  ftony  fubftance,  the  other  being  much  lighter. 
This  matter  is  muchufed  by  Delft-ware  and  glafs-makers,  to 
give  a  blue  colour  to  both  forts  of  ware :  it  is  alfo  with  zaffre 
that  they  colour  calcined  pewter,  in  order  to  make  a  fort  of 
^falfe  ftone ;  and  with  zaffre  it  is  that  the  azure  colour  of  glafs 
is  produced,  as  is  before  obferved,  and  of  which  is  made  the 
counterfeit  fapphire,  according  to  Pomet. 
Monfieur  Lemcrv  fays  faphre,  fafre,  zafre,  or  fapphire,  is  a 
mineral  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  one  called  fine  fapphire, 
and  the  other  common :  the  fine  fapphire  is  a  pretty  loft  ftone, 
of  a  blueifh  colour ;  the  common  fapphire  is  a  greyifh  heavy 
powder:  both  forts  come  from  India.     The  fine  fapphire  is 
ufed  to  give  a  blue  colour  to  enamel,  to  earthen  ware,  and 
glafs ;    they  likewife  colour   counterfeit  fapphires   with  it, 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 
ZINCK,    called   Z1NCHUM,    ZINCTHUM,    and 
MARCASITA  PALLIDA,  by  fome,  is  a  metallic,  ful- 
phureous,  heavy  fubftance,  refembling  lead  in  colour,  iufible 


and  ductile  to  a  certain  degree,  very  hard  to  break,  inflam- 
mable, and  volatile.  It  feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  and  even  the  moderns  knew  very  little  of  its 
nature  and  origin,  'till  Mr  Stahl  explained  it,  in  his  Metallur- 
gia.  It  isextracted  from  a  kind  ofthelapiscalaminaris,  and  from 
the  lead  ore  of  the  mines  of  Goflelar,  which  ore  is  very  hard 
to  melt,  though  it  appears  rich  and  fhining.  Three  fubftances 
are  feparated  from  it,  lead,  zinck,  and  a  kind  of  cadima  for- 
nacea,  which,  melted  with  copper,  makes  a  Bath  metal,  or 
prince's  metal,  fo  called  from  prince  Rupert,  who  is  faid  to> 
have  invented  it :  but  the  fineft  metal  of  this  kind  is  made  of 
zinck  and  copper  melted  together.  In  the  melting  this  Gof- 
felar  ore,  the  lead  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  zinck  and  cadima  ftick  to  the  fides.  The  cadima  is  to  be 
long  expofed  to  the  air  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  and  the  zinck 
is  purified  by  careful  meltings,  and  caft  into  moulds. 
The  zinck  at  this  time  is  much  in  ufe,  for  the  pewterers  have 
found  it  more  proper  to  cleanfe  their  pewter  than  pin-duft  and 
rofin.  It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  zinck  is  mixed  with.pewter 
to  increafe  its  weight,  for  unto  a  fount  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
pounds  of  it  they  put  but  one  pound  of  zinck,  and,  which  is 
wonderful,  the  zinck  has  the  quality  of  purifying  and  whiten- 
ing the  pewter,  and  acting  upon  it  as  lead  does  upon  gold, 
filver,  or  copper.  This  zinck  is  ufed  to  give  copper  the  co- 
lour of  gold,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  turmeric,  and  works 
upon  copper  as  arfenic  does,  that  turns  it  of  a  filver  colour  ; 
or  the  lapis  calaminaris,  that  makes  it  yellowiih  ;  or,  laftly, 
as  Hungarian  vitriol,  that  turns  iron  into  copper  colour,  as 
hath  been  obferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  tho 
Royal  Society  at  London. 


A  Concise  Explanation  of  the  Contents  of  Mr.  SAXBY's  Portable  Book 
of  Rates,  referred  to  in  this  Work,  in  relation  to  the  Business  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  Chief  Acts  of  Parliament  contained  therein.  See  the 
Conclusion  of  Letter  A,  and  that  of  every  other  Letter.  See  alfo  our  article 
Subsidy. 


UNDER  any  peculiar  articles,  where  it  is  neceflary,  we 
have  given  fuch  an  idea  of  the  practical  bufinefs  of  the 
culioms,  both  as  the  fame  refpects  the  out-ports,  as  well  as 
the  port  of  London,  that  the  reader  will  eafily  judge  from 
thence,  what  further  knowlege  may  be  occafionally  requifite 
for  him  to  obtain,  relative  to  that  particular  branch  of  trade 
he  may  be  initrelted  in  ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
fame  from  his  own  enquiry,  when  he  has  been  duly  intro- 
duced into  the  fyftxm  of  our  cuftoms. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  we  have  alfo  communicated,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  it  is  apprehended,  the  principles  and 
rudiments  upon  which  the  computation  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
Duties  are  grounded,  as  the  fame  have  relation  to  Britifh 
fubjtcls  and  ftrangers;  and  alfo  to  the  cuftomary  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  premiums,  as  they  are  computed  in  Mr  Saxby's 
book  of  rates. 

In  order  to  render  the  fame  the  more  eafily  comprehenfible 
to  our  readers,  which  it  really  requires,  we  have  fhewn,  that 
the  Reference  Figures,  affixed  to  the  Right-hand 
Side  of  the  columns  of  that  ready-calculated  book  of  rates, 
are  the  keys  whereby  fuch  computations  are  td  be-underftood. 
To  this  end,  we  have  reprefented  the  peculiar  Table  and 
List,  made  ufe  of  therein,  invented  firft  by  Mr.  Edgar, 
in  the  year  17 14,  fince  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Crouch, 
and  now  by  Mr.  Saxby.  For  the  faid  Table  and  List, 
«ontained  in  pages  73,  74,  and  75   of    Saxby,   indicate, 


with  all  poffible  brevity,  the  feveral  branches  of  duties,  to 
which  the  refpedtive  goods,  contained  in  the  book  of  rates,  are 
liable,  by  the  various  acts  of  parliament  that  are  now  in  force. 
At  the  end  of  our  letter  A,  we  have  alfo  given  the  Rules, 
Orders,  Direct  ions,  and  Allowances,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade,  and  Encouragement  of  the  Mer- 
chant, as  alfo  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchant 
in  making  of  due  entries  and  juft  payments  of  their  cuftoms, 
as  of  the  Officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty}  referred  to  in  the  act  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  parted  anno  12  Car.  II.  Which 
Rules,  &c.  are  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

We  have  alfo  noticed  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regula- 
tions, annexed  to  the  additional  book  of  rates,  referred  to 
in  an  act  parted  anno  11  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 
Upon  the  before- intimated  rules  and  regulations,  we  have 
made  fome  remarks  that  we  judged  neceflary,  in  relation  to 
the  Discounts  allowed  to  merchants,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  divers  fubfidies  at  importation;  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader  ;  we  judging  what  we  have  there  urged  may  re- 
quire confideration. 

If  the  reader  likewife  confults  our  article  Subsidy,  he  will 
find  afuccincl  account  of  thofe  duties  to  which  various  fpe-.ieg 
of  goods  are  fubjec~t,  purfuant  to  act  of  parliament ;  with  fome 
obfervations  thereon,  which  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to 

3  thofe 
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thofe  who  would  well  weigh  the  conditions  whereon  fuch 
fubfidies  are  paid. 

Befides  the  feveral  fubfidies  noticed  under  our  article  Sub- 
sidy, Mr.  Saxby's  book  of  rates  contains,  in  the  firft  part 
of  it,  the  various  imports,  and  other  kind  of  duties,  payable 
on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  into,  brought  coaftwife, 
or  exported  out  of  Great-Britain  ;  all  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  above-mentioned  List  of  Duties,  conjoined  with 
the  Table  before  obferved,  except  thofe  that  have  arofe 
fince. 

This  part  of  Saxby  contains  an  abftracl  of  the  feveral  acls 
referred  to,  and  the  particular  conditions  upon  which  the 
faid  impoiitions  are  paid  ;  all  which  are  neceffary  to  be  con- 
futed by  thofe  who  would  comprehend  the  Table  and 
List. 

The  fecond  part  of  Saxby  contains  the  Rates  of  Mer- 
chandize :  that  is  to  fay, 

«  The  fubfidy  of  tonnage ;  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  ;  and 
«  the  fubfidy  of  woollen  cloth,  or  old  drapery  •,  as  they  are 
'  rated  and  agreed  on  by  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament, 
«  fet  down  and  expreffed  in  that  book,  to  be  paid  according 
'  to  the  tenor  of  the  adt  of  tonnage  and  poundage  from  the 
«  24th  day  of  June,  inclufively,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
'  of  his  Majefty  (Charles  the  Second)  and  fubferibed  with 
«  the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  Bart,  fpeaker  of  the 

*  houfe  of  commons.'     Likewife, 

«  An  additional  book  of  rates  (referred  to  by  11  Geo.  I.)  of 
'  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  imported^  and  not  paiti- 
«  cularly  rated  in  the  book  of  rates  referred  to  in  the  act.  of 
'  tonnage  and  poundage,  made  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
«  of  kin"-  Charles  the   Second;  with  rules,  orders,  and  re- 

*  gulations,  figned  by  the  right  honourable  Spencer  Compton, 

*  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons.'  To- 
gether with 

The  feveral  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been  re- 
fpedlively  made  by  any  fubfequent  act  of  parliament  ;  every 
of  which  is  diftindtly  pointed  out  and  explained.  To  which 
are  added, 

The  total  Amounts  of  the  net  duties  to  be  paid  on  each 
fpecies  of  goods  imported,  exported,  or  brought  coaftwife, 
and  of  the  net  Drawbacks  to  be  repaid  on  any  of  them 
when  duly  exported  ;  with  proper  References,  fhewing 
the  feveral  reflective  Branches  which  compofe  the  faid 
total  Amounts,  &c.  and  commencing  from  page  79  to 
page  266  of  Saxby,  on  goods  Inwards,  or  imported. 
Then  follows  the  Subsidy  of  Tonnage,  upon  all  Wines 
to  be  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  and  all  other  ports 
of  Great-Britain,  and  dominions  thereof,  by  British  ; 
and  alfo  the  Drawback  thereof  to  be  repaid  upon  due  ex- 
portation, which  begins  at  page  267,  and  continues  to  page 
275. 

REMARKS. 

With  refpecl  to  the  Wines  mentioned  in  Saxby,  page  267, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  merchant-ftrangers,  bringing 
in  any  forts  of  the  wines  there  enumerated,  are  to  pay  thirty 
{hillings  in  the  ton,  over  and  above  the  rates  there  fignified, 
which  the  natives  pay;  including  twenty  (hillings  the  ton 
formerly  paid  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  name  of  Southampton 
duties  for  mufcadels,  malmfies,  and  all  other  Wines  of  the 
growth  of  the  Levant. 

For  which  fort  of  wines,  the  ftranger  is  alfo  to  pay  to  the 
ufe  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  for  every  butt  or  pipe, 
thefum  of  ten  (hillings. 

Moreover,  the  flranger  is  to  pay  the  ancient  duty  of  but- 
lerage,  which  is  two  millings  upon  every  ton. 
Note,  that  fuch  wines  as  (hall  be  landed  in  any  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  cuftom  paid,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the 
port  of  London  by  certificate,  fhall  pay  fo  much  more  cu- 
ftom, as  they  paid  fhort  of  the  duty  due  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. For  the  explanation  of  which  fee  pages  7  and  274,  and 
275,  of  Saxby  —  And  for  the  other  duties  on  wines,  fee 
the  refpective  branches  contained  therein. 
N.  B.  All  wines  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  are  to 
pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  orphans  of  the  faid  city,  for  every 
ton,  as  by  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  10.  §.  7.  4  (hil- 
lings.    And 

Alfo,  if  imported  by  ftrangers,  the  ancient  duty  of  butlerage, 
which  is  for  every  ton  2  (hillings. 

Wine-Lees  imported  into  any  port,  are  to  pay  the  fame 
duties  as  wine  ;  but  are  exempted  from  drawback  upon  ex- 
portation.    1  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 

N.  B.  No  wines,  except  of  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  in  open  flafks,  or  of  Turkey,  or  any 
other  parts  of  the  Levant  feas,  may  be  imported  in  flafks  or 
bottles. 

Though  part  of  the  duties  on  wines  may  be  fecured  by  bond  ; 
yet,  as  that  does  not  frequently  happen,  all  the  duties,  as 
computed  in  Saxby,  are  as  if  paid  down  in  ready  money; 
therefore,  when  bond  is  to  be  given,  you  muft  confult  the 
Additional  Duty,  Impost  on  Wines,  and  Impost 
1692,  Saxby. 

Wines  may   not  be  brought   in  any  other  than  Britifh  or 
Irifh  (hips,  or  (hips  of  the  built  of  the  country  of  which 
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they  are  the  growth,  or  of  the  port  where  they  can  only,  oj 
are  moft  ufuaily  fuft  (hipped;  nor  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Germany,  except  Rhenish  or  Hungary  Wines  lionl 
Hamburgh.      12  Car.  II.   c.  18.  §.  8. 

For  other  regulations  refpe&ing  wines,  fee  our  article 
Wine,  and  the  end  of  letter  W.  where  the  laft  duties  on 
wines  arc  obferved,  fince  the  publication  of  Saxby.  And  if 
the  duties  are  underftood,  as  they  are  calculated  in  Saxbv'.s 
prefent  book,  it  will  be  eafy  to  make  any  after-addition 
thereto,  that  may  happen. 

The  tonnage  duty  comprehends  the  duties  payable  on  wines 
imported  (and  the  old  fubfidy  on  perry,  rape  of  grape,  fyder, 
fyder-eager,  and  vinegar,  the  impofts  on  vinegar,  and  the 
coinage  duties)  being  regulated  by  the  fum  certain  on  the  ton 
meafure. 

All  the  duties  on  wines  are  explained  in  Saxby,  under  each 
refpe£f.ive  branch  in  chap.  I.  wherein  are  (hewn  the 
gross  Duties,  the  Discounts  thereon,  and  the  net 
duties  to  be  paid  or  fecured  (for  one  ton,  or  one  gallon)  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  circumftances  of  entry  and  importa- 
tion; therefore,  when  the  branches,  to  which  any  fort  of 
wines  are  liable,  are  defired  to  be  known,  that  fort  (obferv- 
ing  the  particular  circumftances  of  entry  and  importation) 
muft  be  fought  for  in  Saxby  between  the  pages  belorefaid,  or. 
267  and  the  page  275  ;  and  oppofite  thereto  will  be  the 
Refrence  Letter,  as  contained  in  the  preceding  Ta- 
ble, reprefenting  the  particular  branches,  as  is  explained  in 
the  following  example. 

One  ton  of  Spanifh  wine,  unfilled,  for  fale,  imported  into 
the  port  of  London,  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  (hips  qualified, 
all  duties  paid  down. 

Upon  recourfehad  to  page  269,  Saxby,  in  the  Reference. 
Column,  directing  to  the  faid  Table  and  List,  at  the 
end  of  our  letter  A,  or  Saxby  74,  75,  oppofite  to  the  fort 
of  wine  above  defcribed,  will  be  found  the  Referring 
Letters  Zb,  which  letters  (being  found  alfo  in  the  Ta- 
ble) refer  to  the  Branches  contained  in  the  List  N°. 
1.  Ill,  2,  3,  4,  7,  16,  34;  each  of  which  branches  muft  be 
confulted,  that  the  refpective  fums  due  thereon  may  be  ex- 
actly charged  ;  which  from  the  above  example  will  be  found 
to  ftand  thus.     viz. 

N°.     I.  OldSubfidy     -     -  - 

N°.  III.  Additional  duty    -  - 

N9.    2.  New  Subfidy  -  - 

N°.    3.  One-third  fubfidy 

N°.     4.  Two-thirds  fubfidy  - 

Nw.     7.  Impoft  on  wine     -  - 
N°.  16.  Coinage  duty  on  wine 

N°.  34.  Duty  on  wine  1745  - 

Total  duty  to  be  paid  ■ —  —  25  18  3  13 
As  the  fame  ftands  at  prefent  in  Saxby,  page  316,  befoie  the 
laft  further  duty  on  wines  took  place  in  the  year  1762,  viz. 
on  French  wine  and  vinegar,  of  8  1.  per  ton  ;  and  on  all 
other  wines  and  vinegars  imported,  4I.  per  ton.  See  the 
end  of  letter  W,  for  the  Business  of  the  Customs. 
So  that  there  muft  be  added  to  the  faid  fum  in  Saxby,  of 
25  1.  18  s.  3d.  i-J-,  the  further  additional  duty  of  4I.  per 
ton,  which  makes  the  duty  29  1.  18 s.  3d.  £J  per  ton,  en 
the  wine  above. 

But  as  the  duties  on  wines  bear  fo  many  branches  of  duties, 
for  the  greater  eafe  and  difpatch  in  computing  them,  it  is  fhe 
practice  of  thecuftomsto  work  by  tables,  wherein  each  branch 
is  computed  net,  according  to  all  the  refpeclive  circumftances 
of  importation,  difcount,  &c.  from  a  gallon  to  a  ton. 
However,  with  relation  to  wines,  the  computations  in  Saxby, 
from  page  2615  to  page  275,  may  be  confulted  ;  and  then  the 
laft  additional  duties  mentioned  before  muft  be  added  thereto. 
The  next  part  contained  in  Saxby  concerns  the  rates  of  mer- 
chandize Outwards,  referred  toby  the  act  of  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage,  Anno  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  2,  7. 
with  the  net  duties  payable  on  each  fpecies  of  goods  and 
merchandize  (fubjecT:  thereto)  by  that  or  any  fubfequent  a£r. 
of  parliament ;  together  with  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of 
fix-pence  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  fo-. 
reign  goods  ufed  in  dyeing,  &c.  This  extends  from  page 
279  to  306,  including  directions  for  the  payment  of  the  fub- 
fidy upon  woollen-cloths,  or  old  drapery  ;  the  former  of 
thefe  being  mighty  eafy  ;  the  Reference  Letters  direct- 
in°-  to  the  Table,  being  Ib,  which  point  to  page  48  in 
Saxby,  with  directions  for  the  computation. 
The  following  part  of  Saxby  contains  the  total  net  duties 
payable  upon  goods  brought  Coastwise  from  port  to  port 
cf  Great-Britain  ;  and  alfo  to  be  repaid  on  due  exportation, 
which  confifts  only  of  the  (ingle  page  307,  and  is  under- 
ftood by  the  Reference  Letters  to  the  Table  of 
Ha,  Vb.  the  former  direas  to  pages 52  and  53,  in  Saxby, 
and  the  latter  to  page  54,  where  the  duties  are  plain  erlougb. 
After  this  follow  terrain  Rules,  Orders,  Direc- 
tions, and  Allowances,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
merchant,  as  alfo  (or  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchant 
in  making  of  due  Entries  and  just  Payments  of 
their  cuftoms,  as  of  the  officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  king- 
dom, referred  to  in  the  afi  of  tonnage  and  poundage  paffeJ 
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anno  12  Car.  II.  —  Alfo,  the  Rules,  Orders,  and 
Regulations,  annexed  to  the  Additional  Book  of 
Rates  referred  to  in  an  act  paffed  anno  n  Georgii 
Primi,  c.  7. —  All  which  ought  to  be  deliberately  confulted 
by  merchants  for  their  own  intereft.  See  what  we  have 
faid  thereon  at  the  conclufion  of  our  letter  A,  reflecting  the 
Business  of  the  Customs,  and  alfo  under  our  article 
Subsidy. 

Chapter  the  3d  ofSaxby  begins  at  page  315,  and  ends  at  388, 
and  contains  to  the  time  that  gentleman  wrote.  I.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  the  computation  of  the  feveral  branches  compofing 
the  total  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  and  merchandizes  import- 
ed, exported,  and  brought  coaftwife;  illuftrated  by  exam- 
ples adapted  to  the  refpedtive  circumftances  of  importation, 
&c.  II.  The  feveral  allowances  and  bounties  payable  out 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and  drawbacks  on 
Britifh  excifeable  goods  exported,  and  the  premium  on  na- 
val ftores  imported. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  the  reader  is  defired  to  con- 
fult the  end  of  our  letter  A,  upon  the  computation  of  the 
duties,  &c.  together  with  what  we  have  here  faid,  and  alfo 
under  our  article  Subsidy  :  and  for  the  variety  of  examples 
given  in  Saxby  we  refer  him  to  the  before-mentioned  pages  ; 
recommending  to  him  the  confederation  of  the  fubfequent 
acts  of  parliament,  that  have  been  made  fince  Mr  Saxby 
wrote;  efpecially  that  which  concerns  the  fubfidy  of  1759, 
and  that  of  the  further  additional  duties  on  wines,  cyder 
and  perry,  made  in  1762. 

With  relation  to  the  feveral  Allowances,  and  Bounties 
payable  out  of  the  duties  of  the  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and 
drawbacks  on  Britifh  excifeable  goods  exported,  and  the 
premium  on  naval  ftores  imported  ;  together  with  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  refpedtive  regula- 
tions required  by  law;  thefe  concerning  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants fo  materially,  we  ihall  give  them  at  large  at  the  end 
of  thefe  fhort  obfervations  on  the  book  of  rates-  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Saxby  begins  at  page  389,  and  ends  at 
page  433,  and  contains,  I.  Lift  of  the  ports  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, with  their  members  and  creeks.  2.  The  names  of  the 
lawful  keys,  wharfs,  &c.  for  fhipping  and  landing  goods  in 
the  port  of  London.  3.  Fees  and  allowances  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  officers  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms  in  the  port  of 
London.  4.  The  grant  to  the  city  of  London  of  the  duties 
of  fcavage,  package,  &c.  5.  The  fcavage  table  of  rates  in- 
wards. 6.  The  package  table  of  rates  outwards.  7.  The 
balliage  duties  outwards.  8.  The  packers  water-fide  porters 
table  of  duties  and  rates  for  landing  and  {hipping  out  ftran- 
gers  goods. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  known  as  foon  as  perufed, 
and  require  only  to  be  duly  noticed,  that  traders  may  be  in- 
formed when  they  have  jultice  done  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ftill  in  force. 

The  fifth  and  laft  chapter  is  an  index,  containing  an  abftradt 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  for  collecting,  and  otherwife  re- 
gulating the  cuftoms,  digefted  and  difpofed  in  alphabetical 
order ;  with  references  to  the  refpedtive  acts,  and  to  the 
material  circumftance  throughout  the  book. 
This  index  ferves  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of 
our  laws  relative  to  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  only,  yet  a  very 
faint  one  of  their  full  bulk  and  extent ;  for,  was  every  trader 
obliged  to  confult  them  all  at  large,  and  we  had  given  them 
in  their  full  length  from  theftatutes,  in  this  work,  we  might 
have  eafily  filled  up  our  volumes  even  with  thofe  laws,  and 
more  efpecially  fo,  if  we  had  had  added  thereto  thofe  apper- 
taining to  the  excife,  and  other  branches  of  trade  alfo. 
'Tis  no  little  misfortune  to  this  kingdom,  that  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  the  public  revenues,  particularly,  fhould  oc- 
cafion  fuch  a  body  of  numerous  laws,  which  concern  our 
commerce  and  navigation  only  ;  for  it  requires  more  appli- 
cation to  become  mafters  of  thofe  laws  than  traders  have  to 
fpare,  or  even  our  profefled  lawyers  either  to  reconcile  : 
yet  what  adds  to  our  misfortune  is,  that  we  have  no  hopes  of 
thefe  voluminous  laws  being  leflened  to  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, till  the  whole  ftate  of  our  revenues  is  changed ;  and 
when  that  will  be,  fince  we  are  in  the  way  of  encreafing 
our  laws  concerning  it  every  feffions,  we  do  not  prefume  to 
fay,  notwithftanding  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  thefe  kingdoms.  But  who  will  attempt  what  he 
will  never  be  recompenfed  for  in  this  nation  ? 
At  the  end  of  every  letter  of  our  work,  we  have  given  an 
abftradt  of  many  materialsof  the  laws  relating  to  the  cuftoms, 
and  haveoccafionally  interfperfed  others  throughout  this  per- 
formance. Yet  we  the  rather  refer  our  readers  to  confult 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  upon  any  peculiar  branch  of  trade 
wherein  they  may  be  concerned,  than  to  depend  wholly 
upon  our  abftradts,  or  thofe  of  any  other.  Even  thofe  pub- 
lifticd  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  themfelves,  who  are 
daily  concerned  in  the  practice  of  the  cuftom  laws,  we  have 
found  to  be  very  imperfect,  of  which  Mr  Saxby  ha-s  com- 
pl.iined  largely  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  rates ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  imperfections  of  his 
book  may  be  (hewn  by  others :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  ow- 


ing to  the  laws  themfelves  than  to  thofe  who  may  endea- 
vour to  explain  them,  as  might  be  fhewn  in  many  inftartces 
if  neceflary.  Atprefont  I  fhall  only  obferve,  in  the  words' 
of  Mr  Saxby,  that  '  the  allowances,  bounties  and  draw- 
backs payable  on  Britifh  goods  exported,  and  premiums  on 
other  goods  imported,  &c.  being  a  part  of  bufinefs  not  fo 
immediately  obvious  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  (and  I 
will  add,  not  to  the  traders  themfelves,  though  for  other 
reafons  than  he  has  affigned  perhaps,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing within  the  province  of  the  excife  and  fait  duties) 
have  not  been  heretofore  fo  well  collected  and  digefted  as 
they  might  have  been;  for  though  part  of  them  have  been 
extremely  well  done,  others  have  been  but  flightly  touched, 
and  fome  quite  omitted:  but  as  they  are  now  become  very 
numerous,  and  in  regard  to  bounties  and  premiums  a  very 
extenfive  and  formidable  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cu- 
ftoms, it  became  neceffary  that  the  merchants,  as  well  as  of- 
ficers, fhould  be  well  inftructed  therein ;  therefore  great  care 
and  diligence  have  been  ufed  to  conftrudt  them  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  that  every  regulation  for  the  obtaining  the  feveral 
bounties  and  premiums  is  properly  inferted  under  the  re- 
fpedtive hejds ;  and  in  regard  to  the  payment  "of  all  other 
allowances,  &c.  the  inftructions  for  the  performance  of  the 
refpedtive  regulations  required  by  law,  are  fo  particularly 
and  extenfively  d.fcribed,  that  the  officers  will  fcarcely  be 
at  a  lofs  in  any  circumftance.' 

As  weefteem  this  one  of  the  moft  material  improvements  in 
Mr  Saxby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trader,  v/e  fhall  give  the 
fame  as  it  is  therein  contained. 

SECTION    II. 

The  feveral  allowances  and  bounties  payable  out  of  the  duties 
of  the  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and  drawbacks  on  Britifh  ex- 
cifeable goods  exported,  and  the  premium  on  naval  ftores 
imported  ;  togetber  with  inftructions  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  refpedtive  regulations  required  by  law. 

1.  Bounty  on  corn  exported. 

2.  Bounty  on  Britifh  refined  fugar  exported. 

3.  Bounty  on  Britifh-made  failcloth  exported. 

4.  Bounty  on  fpirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn 
exported. 

5.  Bounty  on  Britifh  manufactures  of  filk  exported. 

6.  Bounty  on  Britifh  made  gunpowder  exported. 

7.  Bounty  on  Britifh  fhips  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery. 

8.  Bounty  for  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  white-herring 
fifhery. 

9.  Bounty  on  fhips  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  Britifh 
white-herring  fifhery. 

10.  Bounty  on  Britifh  and  Irifh  linens  exported. 

11.  Bounty  or  premium  on  Britifh  plantation  indico  im- 
ported. 

12.  Allowance  on  damaged  tobacco  imported. 

13.  Allowance  or  drawback  of  the  duties  of  coals  ufed  in 
copper  or  tin  mines. 

14.  Allowance  on  damaged  or  corrupt  wines  imported. 

15.  Allowance  of  portage. 

16.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  candles 
exported. 

17.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  hides  or  calve-fkins 
rough  or  tanned  ;  hides  or  calve-fkins,  dreffed  or  curried  j 
fheep  fkins  and  lamb-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefled,  ex- 
ported. 

18.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  fope  ex- 
ported. 

19.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  paper  ex- 
ported. 

20.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  filks,  filk  handker- 
chiefs, callicoes,  and  all  linens  and  fluffs  printed,  ftained, 
painted  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

21.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  ftarch 
exported. 

22.  Bounty  or  allowance  on  gold  and  filver  thread,  lace  or 
fringe,  made  in  Great- Britain,  exported. 

23.  Drawback  on  boots,  fhoes,  and  other  manufactures  of 
Britifh-tanned  leather,  exported. 

24.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-wrought  plate 
exported. 

25.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  glafs  made  in  Great- 
Britain  exported. 

26.  Drawback  of  the  excife  or  inland  duty  on  Britiih-made 
fait  exported. 

27.  Bounty  on  fifh  and  flefh  exported. 

28.  Premium  on  naval  ftores  imported. 

29.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  ftrong  beer,  ftrong 
ale,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  made  in  Great-Britain,  ex- 
ported.    1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  22,  &c. 

30.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  fpirits  drawn  from  corn 
in  Great- Britain,  without  any  mixture  of  other  materials, 
exported.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 

31.  Drawback  of  the  excife  on  fpirits  exported.  19  Geo. 
II,  cap.  8.  1 

I.  The 
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I.  The  bounty  on  Corn  exported. 


Price  per  quar- 
ter Wincheftcr 
meafure. 


Bounty  per 
quarterWin- 
cheftcrmeaf. 


1. 


By  i  Will,  and < 
Mar.  cap.  12. 
§.  2.  — 


"Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Malt 

Buttheexcifeof  6d. 

per  bufhel  muft 

not  be  reckoned 

into  the  price  of 

the  malt.  13  and 

14  of  Will.  111. 

c.  5.  §.  31.    12 

Ann.  c.  2.  §.  3. 

By5  Ann.  c.  8. /-Beer,  alias  Bigg      i 

article  6.     J  Malt  made  of  wheat     2 

5  Ann.  c.  29.  J  Oatmeal  when  oats  7 

§.10,15.      I. do  not  exceed         J 


s. 

8 

12 

4 
4 


o 
o 
o 
0 


4 
8 

o  15 


1.  s. 

0  5 

0  3 

o  2 


d. 

o 
6 
6 


026 

050 

026 


'*  When  the  above  forts  of  corn,  either  ground  or  unground, 
do  not,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exceed  the  refpeftive 
prices  in  the  firft  column,  and  (hall  be  fhipped  onboard  any 
Britifh  (hip,  whereof  the  matter,  and  at  leaft  two  thirds  of 
the  mariners,  are  Britifh  fubjefls,  in  order  to  be  exported  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  exporter  is  to  be  allowed  the  re- 
fpec"Hve  bounties  in  the  fecond  column;  provided  a  certificate 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  exporter,  containing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn,  be  firft  brought  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  and  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  one  or  more  credible  perfon  orperfons ;  and  bond  be  given 
by  the  exporter,  in  the  penalty  of  iol.  for  every  ton  of  oat- 
meal, or  forty  bufhels  of  beer,  alias  bigg,  and  200 1.  at 
leaft  for  every  100  tons  of  all  the  other  forts  (i.  e.  eight 
fhillings  per  quarter)  that  the  fame  (hall  be  exported  into 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain, 
or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 

*  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12.    §.  2.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.10. 
3  Geo.  If.  cap.  7.  $.  15. 

•J-  In  order  toadjuft  the  quantity  for  which  the  bounty  is  to 
be  paid,  the  corn  is  to  be  admeafured  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  may  make 
ufe  of  a  tub  or  meafure  containing  four  Winchefter  bufhels ; 
or  if  the  faid  corn  be  intended  to  be  exported  in  facks,  they 
are  to  choofe  two  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty 
facks,  and  fo  in  proportion,  and  thereby  compute  the  whole 
quantity  ;  but  if  exported  from  London,  may  be  meafured 
by  the  (worn  meters,  from  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers  may 
certify  the  quantity  fhipped  for  exportation. 
•J-  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  $.  4,  5. 

X  But  with  refped  to  malt,  the  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after 
the  rate  of  thirty  quarters,  and  no  more,  for  every  twenty 
quarters  of  barley,  or  other  corn  or  giain  entered  and  made 
into  malt,  for  exportation  j  as  (hall  appear  by  a  certificate 
from  the  proper  officer,  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain,  in- 
tended to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation,  was  entered. 
%  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  $.  14,  15. 

§  And  with  refpedt  to  wheat  meal  or  other  ground  corn  or 
grain,  the  fame  bounty,  and  no  more,  is  to  be  allowed  for 
224  pounds  weight  thereof,  as  is  allowed  for  4  bulhels  of  the 
famekind  of  corn  or  grain,  unground,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
And  if  it  is  brought  to  be  (hipped  off  in  facks,  the  proper 
officer  may  choofe  and  weigh  two  facks  out  of  any  number 
not  exceeding  twenty  facks,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  quantity,  and  thereby  compute  the  weight  of  the 
whole.  And  the  bounty  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter 
accordingly,  upon  producing  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  attefting  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
weight  thereof. 

$  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  56.  $.  1. 

U  The  aforefaid  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the 
port,  upon  demand  made  by  the  exporter,  unlefs  he  has  not 
fufficient  money  in  his  hands ;  and  then  (except  for  bigg  and 
oatmeal)  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general within  three  months 

||  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  i2.  §.2.  12  and  t3  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.  §.91.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  10.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.   $.  is- 

f  When  the  certificate  above  mentioned,  annexed  to  the 
debenture  for  corn  exported,  is  produced  to  the  commiffion- 
ers of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  they  are  immediately  to  caufe 

f  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  $.6. 


an  indorfement  to  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  debenture, 
of  the  day  when  it  was  produced,  and  as  foon  as  conveni- 
ently may  be,  fign  their  order  to  the  receiver-general  for 
payment. 

*  If  any  fuch  debenture  remains  unfatisfied  more  than  fix 
months  after  the  day  it  has  been  produced  to  the  commiffion- 
ers of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  intereif,  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  is  to  be  allowed  thereon,  from  the  end 
of  the  faid  fix  months  to  the  time  of  payment,  or  to  the  time 
of  proper  notice  given  thereof. 

*  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  1. 

f  The  receiver-general,  when  he  has  fufficient  money  in 
his  hands,  is  to  give  notice  in  writing,  to  be  affixed  on  three 
or  more  doors  of  fome  public  place  in  the  cuftom-houfe, 
London,  and  to  be  advertifed  in  the  London  Gazette,  that 
on  a  certain  day  therein  limited,  and  on  the  four  days  fol- 
lowing (fo  as  fix  days  intervene  between  the  date  of  the  no- 
tice and  the  day  fo  limited,  and  fo  as  Sundays  and  holidays  be 
not  included  in  fuch  four  days)  he  fhall  be  ready  to  pay  thd 
principal  and  intereft  of  fuch  debentures,  which  have  re- 
mained unfatisfied  above  fix  months  from  the  time  of  their 
being  produced  as  above,  or  principal  of  fuch  debentures, 
which  have  not  exceeded  the  faid  fix  months;  after  the  ex- 
piration of  which  five  days,  all  intereft  is  to  ceafej  though 
the  money  due  (hould  not  then  be  demanded. 

f  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.   §.  2,  4. 

%  Thefe  debentures  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general, 
without  fee  or  reward,  in  courfe,  refpecl;  being  had  to  the 
times  when  they  were  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  without  any  preference,  and  are  affignable  by  in* 
dorfement  thereon. 

X  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  5,  7,  8. 

§  The  fame  allowances  are  granted,  and  rules  to  be  obferved 
with  refpe£t  to  debentures  for  corn  exported  from  Scotland  j 
with  this  difference,  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  made  to  the 
commiffioners  of  Edinburgh,  and  notice  of  payment  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  and  affixed  in  the 
cuftom-houfe,  Edinburgh. 

§  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  9,  10,  n,  12. 

||  The  aforefaid  bond,  given  for  the  exportation,  may  be 
delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate  in  any  place 
beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  feal  of  two  known 
Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  that  the  corn  was  there  landed, 
or  upon  proof  by  credible  perfons,  that  it  wa3  taken  by  ene- 
mies, or  perifhed  in  the  feas. 

||  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12.  §.  2.     5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  to. 

fl  Malt  relanded  in  Great  Britain  is  forfeited,  with  treble 
the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

fl   3  Geo.  II.   cap.  7.  §.15.  and  fince  continued  yearly  with 
the  malt  act, 


II.  The  allowance  on  Britifh  Refined  Sugar   exported. 


By 


ca 


fWasgrantedfrom3i  January  1699^ 

j       TiT-ii  ttt      during  the  continuance  of  the  New 
9  and  10 .W.1UIL  ,  ^^ 

a"'    3*  Sj,"*  "  "  \  Upon  fugar  refined  in! 
Great-Britain, for  >o 
rted      J 


5  Ann.  cap.  8.  art.  6. 


every  Cwt.  expo: 

rWas  granted  during  the 

2  &  3  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  3.  I  continuance  of  the  one- 

4 6.  —  2.  J  third  fubfidy 

c iq.  —  8.{  A  further  all< 


3    c 


5 19 

i  G.I. 12. 


I 


er allowance  on") 
;,  for  every  Cwt.  >< 
d       -      -     J 


8.  !  the  fame, 
^exported 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  10.  Was  granted  from  24  June 

1753,  for  five  years. 
18.  —  2.  Further  continued  for  feven 

years. 
23.  —  I.  Further  continued  for  feven 

years. 
32.  —  5.  Further  continued   to  24 

June  1756. 
26.  —  1.  Further  continued  for  three 


II  —    — 


19—    — 


20  —      — 


29—      — 


years. 
A  further  allowan 


the  fame,  for  every 
exported 


>wance  on  "} 
yery  Cwt.  ?  O 


Wa 
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"Was   granted   from    i 
March  1747,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fub- 
2i  Geo.  II;  cap.  2.  §.  6.4  fidy  1747, 

A  furtherallowanceon  } 


the  fame,    for    every 
l_Cwt.  exported.    —    . 


Total  bounty  090 


*  To  be  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  exporter  within 
thirty  days  after  the  demand  thereof;  oath  being  firft  made 
by  the  refiner,  that  the  fugar,  fo  exported,  was  produced 
from  brown  and  mufcovada  fugar,  charged  by  the  acts  of 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  and  of  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9. 
and  by  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  (that  is  to  fay,  charged  with  the 
new  fubfidy,  one-third  fubfidy,  and  fubfidy  1747)  and  that, 
as  he  verily  believes,  the  fame  was  imported  from  his  Ma- 
jefty's  plantations  in  America,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  importation  thereof;  the  exporter  making  oath, 
that  the  fame  was  duly  exported,  and  his  Majefty's  fearcher 
alfo  certifying  the  (hipping  thereof,  and  all  other  requifites 
being  performed  according  to  the  book  of  rate*. 

*  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  §.9.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9. 
§.3.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §  10.  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 
5.  «f. 

III.  The  bounty  on  Britifh-made  Sailcloth  exported. 

By  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  2.  Was  granted  from  21" 

July  17 1 3  for  7  years 
25.  —  2 


5  Geo.  I. 


10 


8  Geo.  II.  — 
15  and  16 


17,-4. 
18.  — 1. 


Further  continued  for 
7  years 
Further  continued  for 


20 


27 


35- 

45- 
18.— 6 


g    Z 


Bounty. 
vas,  fit  for  or  made  V  o     O     1 


7  years 
Further  continued  to 
25  March  1742 
1.  Further  continued  to 

1   June  1747     — 

1.  Further  continued  to 

1  June  1754     — 

Further  continued  to 

29  September  1760 

Upon  Britifh  -  made  - 
Sail  c  lot  HorCAN-/ 
vas,  fit  for  or  made  > 
into  fails,  for  every  ell  \ 
exported     J 

p Was  granted  from  24") 

J  June  1741,  without  j 

-.       —       si  c        1  limitation,  a  further  { 

Bv4.Geo.  11.  c.  27.  §.  x.-i    ,,  \  >o    0     1 

/  t  /     j  t  ^  allowance  for   every  ; 

I  e'l  of  Britifh-made  I 
LSailcloth     — -     J 

Total  bounty  002 

+  This  bounty  is  to  be  paid  out  of  fuch  parts  of  the  old  fub- 
fidy as  are  applicable  to  incidents,  upon  the  exporter  making 
oath,  that  fuch  failcloth  was  made  in  Great-Britain,  is  actu- 
ally exported,  or  {hipped  to  be  exported,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  and  that  no  former 
reward  upon  theie  acts  was  made  for  the  fame. 

f  1  z  Ann.  cap.  16.   §.2.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  §.26.    26 
Geo.  II.  cap.  32.   §.  9. 

%  Such  failcloth,  upon  which  the  bounty  has  been  given, 
relanded  in  Great- Britain,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  every  per- 
fon  concerned  in  bringing  back,  or  relanding  the  fame,  fhall 
forfeit  two  (hillings  for  every  ell  fo  brought  back  or  relanded. 

J  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  3. 

IV.  The  bounty  on  Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or 
other  corn,  exported. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.  10.  was  granted  without  limita- 

Bounty. 


tion,  viz 
Spirits 
for  every  ton  thereof 


Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  orother  corn,  > 

_____  ,  fi   10     o 


V.  The  bounty  on  Britifh  Manufactures  of  Silk,  &c. 

exported. 

By  8  G.  I.   c.  15.  §.  1.    granted    from    25   March    1722, 

to  25  March  1725. 
29.' —  2.  thence  continu'dto  25  March  1728. 


§  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  other  proper  officer  belonging  to  them,  when 
barley  is  at  24s.  per  quarter,  or  under,  upon  fuch  proof  of 
the  exportation,  as  is  directed  by  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12. 
and  out  of  fuch  duties  as  are  liable  to  the  payment  or  the  boun- 
ties on  corn  exported,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  refpec- 
tive  quantity  of  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  had  been  ex- 
ported, allowing  that  twelve  quarters  of  barley  or  malt  are 
made  ufc  of  in  making  one  ton  of  fpirits. 

$.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  f.  10. 


11    • 

2  G.  II.  c.  28.  —  4.  thence 

8    '■ 18.  —  2.  thence 

15  and  16 — 35.  —  2.  thence 

20  45.  —  2.  thence  — •  — 

26 32.  —  4.  thence 


3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

8 

to  29  Sept.  1734. 
to  25  March  1742. 
to  1  June  j  747. 
to  1  June  1754. 
to  24  March  1758. 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feflion  of  par- 
liament. 

Upon  due  exportation  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  of  filk 
hereafter  mentioned,  there  are  to  be  allowed  the  following 
refpective  bounties,  viz. 

RiBBONsand  STUFFsofSiLK  only,  thepound  ? 

avoirdupoife  weight  — .     J 

Silks  and  Ribbons  of  Silk  mixed  with  Gold  \ 
or  Silver,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight  $ 
SilkStockings,SilkGloves,  Silk  Frin-  ~1 
ges,  Silk  Laces,  Stitching  or  Sewing  ?o 
Silk,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight  ■ — > —  J 
Stuffs  of  Silk  and  Grogram  Yarn,  the? 

pound  avoirdupoife  weight  j 

Stuffs  of  Silk  mixed  with  Incle  or  Cot-  / 
TON,  thepound  avoirdupoife  weight         —  > 

Stuffs  of  Silk   and  Worsted,    the  pound?  , 

avoirdupoife  weight  -    ■  i 

*  To  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  upon  goods 
imported,  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller,  upon  a  debenture  made  out  from  the  entry, 
the  (hipping  verified  by  the  fearcher,  and  the  oath  of  the 
exporter,  that  they  arc  of  Britifh  manufacture,  and  exported 
without  intention  of  relanding  in  Great-Britain  ;  he  having 
firft  given  fecurity  with  one  or  more  perfons,  in  the  value 
of  the  goods,  to  the  fame  purpofe;  and  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  difcharge  thereof, 
within  fix  months,  for  fuch  goods  as  fhall  be  exported  to 
Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Saik,  or  Man,  and 
within  eighteen  months  for  thofe  to  the  Britifh  plantations ; 
and  for  what  (hall  be  exported  to  any  other  foreign  parts,  a 
certificate  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magi(tra:e, 
or  under  the  hands  and  fealsof  two  known  Britifh  merchants 
there  refiding. 

*  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.   §.1,5. 

t  But  after  1  May  1729,  if  fuch  goods  were  fold  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  or  other  foreign  parts,  where  certificates  of 
the  landing  cannot  be  obtained,  or  were  tranfhipped  at  any 
of  the  Britifh  planta:ions  in  America,  without  being  theie 
landed,  into  (hips  bound  to  Alrica,  or  other  foreign  parts, 
the  bonds  given  on  exportation  may  be  difcharged,  and  va- 
cated, upon  proof  made,  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  fuch  bonds,  upon  oath  of  the  mafter,  mate,  purfer, 
&c.  and  alfo  upon  oath  of  the  merchant  exporter,  if  living, 
that  to  the  belt  of  their  knowlege  and  belief,  the  fiid  goods 
have  beendifpofed  of  at  the  places  therein  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  relanded,  or  brought  on  fhore 
again,  in  any  port  or  part  of  Great-Britain. 
f  1  Geo. If.  cap.  17.   §.  9. 

J  The  aforefaid  manufactures  may,  after  entry,  be  opened 
and  examined  by  the  officers,  and  if  wrong  entered,  are  for- 
feited, with  their  value ;  but  if  right  entered,  mult  be  re- 
packed at  the  officer's  charge,  which  may  be  allowed  him  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 

X  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  1 5.  §.  2,  3.      11  Geo.  I.  C3p.  29.   §.  2. 

§  And  in  all  cafes  of  difputes,  touching  the  manufacture 
or  quality,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  proprietor. 

$  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  2,  3.     11  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 

H  No  allowance  to  be  made  for  fuch  manufactures  as  are 
mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  only  at  the  ends  and  edges 
of  the  piece. 

||  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  3- 

11  Silk  fluffs  mixed  with  grogram-yarn,  incle,  cotton,  or 
worfted,  not  to  have  allowance,  except  at  leaft  two-third 
parts  of  the  ends,  or  threads  of  the  warp  (in  the  length  of 
the  piece)  be  all  filk,  or  mixed,  or  twifted  with  filk  in  the 
warp,  and  the  filk  mixed  in  the  warp  be  obvious  and  appa- 
rent to  the  view  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms;  and 
the  filk  therein  ufed  be  double  the  value  of  the  bounty. 

11  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  $.  9.     1  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.  to. 

And 
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-f-  And  if  entered  or  fhipped,  not  being  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  filk  required,  they  are  forfeited,  with  double  the 
value. 

f  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  10.    11  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.  3. 

B  Ifrelanded,  forfeited,  with  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  and 
treble  the  value. 

\\  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  4.     1 1  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 

VI.  The  bounty  on  Britifh-made  Gunpowder  exported. 

By  4  Geo.  II.    cap.  29.  §.  1.  was  granted  from  24  June, 

1 731,  for  five  years, 

By  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  §.  3.  further  continued  to  24  June, 

1738, 

By  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  1.  further  continued  to  24  June, 

By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  52.  §.  4.  further  continued  to  24  June, 

J757> 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parli- 
ament, 

Gunpowder    of  the  Manufacture    of 
Great-Britain,  exported  by  wayofmer 
chandize,  for  every  barrel  containing  one  hun- J»   046 
dred  pounds  net  weight,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  greater  or  lefs  quantities 

t  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  on  a  debenture  to  be  made 
forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  (with  the  privity  of  the 
comptroller)  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  (hipping 
thereof  teitified  by  the  fearcher ;  the  exporter  making  oath 
that  it  is  of  Britifh  manufacture,  and  to  be  exported  by  way 
of  merchandize,  and  not  relanded,  or  intended  to  be  relanded 
in  Great-Britain  ;  that  it  is  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in  her 
voyage  ;  and  alfo  giving  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  5I.  per 
barrel,  that  no  part  thereof  Ihall  be  relanded  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

%  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  1. 

§  To  be  paid  out  of  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported. 

§  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  4. 

*  But  may  not  be  exported,  when  it  exceeds  the  price  of 
5  1.  per  barrel. 

*    12  Geo.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  12. 

f  Fraudulently  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the 
bond)  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

-{-  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  29  §.  3. 

VII,  Bounty  on  Skips  employed  in  the  Whale-Fishery. 

By  6  Geo.  ll.*cap.  33.  §•  l<   was  granted,  dur -,.    1.     s.   d. 

ing  the  continuance  of  the  act  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  28.  for  every  Britifh  fhip  of  200  tons 
and  upwards,  manned  and  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  which  ftull  proceed  from  Great-  y 
Britain  on  the  whale- fifhery  to  the  Green- 
land feas,  Davis's  Streights,  or  the  adjacent 
feas  a  bounty,  according  to  the  admeafure- 
ment  of  the  fhip,  for  every  ton  thereof 

By  1 3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §  3.  continued  to  25 
December,    1750. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  §.  2.  continued  to  25 
December,   1757. 

And  by   this    lalt-recited  act  a  further   bounty  J 
for  every  ton  J 

And  the  whole  extended  to  fhips  built  in  any  of 
his  Majefty's  dominions  in  America. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  the  whole  continued  to 
25  December,  1764;  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  and 

extended  to  fhips  under  2Co  tons.  -. 

Total  bounty  2 


+  To  be  paid  to  the  mafter  or  owners,  or  their  affigns,  on 
the  return  of  the  fhip  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  receiver-ge- 
neral of  the  cuftoms  of  that  part  of  Great-Britain  from 
whence  fhe  departed,  out  of  the  old  fubfidy  ;  but  if  he  has 
not  fufficient  money  on  that  branch,  then  out  of  any  money 
arifing  from  any  duties  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  refpedtively,  if  the  following  regu- 
lations are  complied  with. 

X  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  3.     28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20  §.  4. 

§  Every  fhip,  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons,  or  under,  muft 
have  on  board  40  fifhing  lines,  120  fathoms  each,  40  har- 
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poon-irons,  four  boats,  with  feven  men  to  each  boat  (in- 
cluding a  harpooner,  a  fteerfman,  and  a  line  manager  to 
each  boat)  making  in  the  whole  28  men,  belides  the  mai(er 
and  furgeon,  with  fix  months  provifion  at  leafi  ;  and  every 
fhip  of  larger  burthen,  an  increafe  of  fix  men,  one  boat,  10 
fuch  lines,  and  10  harpoon-irons  for  every  50  tons. 

§  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §,  2.    28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  8. 

*  After  25  December,  1757,  every  fhip  employed  in  this 
fifhery  is  to  have  on  board  an  apprentice,  indentured  foi  three 
years  at  leaft,  for  every  fifty  tons  burthen,  otherwise  the 
owners  are  to  lofe  the  bounty;  but  fuch  apprentice  is  to  be 
accounted  as  one  of  the  number  of  men,  which  by  law  ought 
to  be  on  board  fuch  fhip. 

•  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  5. 

f  After25  December,  1757,  no  fhip  above  the  burthen  of  400 
tons  fhall  be  intitled  to  a  larger  bounty  than  a  fhip  of  400 
tons  ;  nor  the  owners  obliged  to  fit  out,  equip,  or  man 
any  fuch  fhip,  otherwife  than  is  required  for  a  fhip  of  400 
tons. 

■f  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  2c.  §.  6,  7. 

%  The  fhip,  before  fhe  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  muft  be 
vifited  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  from 
whence  fhe  proceeds,  who  is  to  examine  the  above  qualifi- 
cations, and  take  an  account  of  her  tonnage,  &c.  and  cer- 
tify the  fame  to  the  commiffior.ers  of  the  cuftoms.  And  if 
it  appears,  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  owners  and  the  matter 
of  the  fhip,  made  btfure  the  colledor  and  comptrt  Her  of 
the  port,  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate,  that  it  is  really  and 
truly  their  firm  purpofs,  and  determined  refolution,  that  fuch 
fhip  fhall  forthwith  proceed,  fo  manned,  furniftied,  and  ac- 
coutred, in  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  feas,  or  Davis's 
Streigh:s,  or  the  feas  adjacent,  and  there  to  ufe  their  utmoft, 
endeavours  to  take  whales,  and  other  creatures  living  in  the 
fea,  and  on  no  other  defign,  and  to  import  the  whale-fins, 
oil  and  blubber,  into  Great- Britain  (naming  the  port  to  which 
it  is  their  intention  to  return).  And  if  the  mafter  alfo  be- 
comes  bound  wkh  two  fufficient  fecurities,  in  treble  the  va- 
lue of  the  bounty  (whkh  bond  is  to  be  raken  by  the  col- 
lector, with  approbation  of  the  comptroller,  and  is  to  be 
in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years  againft  them,  for 
the  faithful  dealing  of  the  mafter  and  fhip's  company,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fhip  and  voyage)  then  any  three  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  or  Scotland,  reflec- 
tively, upon  receiving  fuch  certificate  and  oath,  with  a  cer- 
tificate that  fufficient  fecurity  has  been  ^iven,  are  to  giant  to 
the  mafter  and  owners  full  licence  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage. 

X  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1. 

|(  On  return  of  fuch  fhip  to  the  port  mentioned  in  the  oath 
of  the  mafter,  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  go 
on  board  and  view  her  condition  and  laoinz,  and  take  a 
fchedule  of  the  names  of  the  mafter,  mate,  and  other  per- 
fons  on  boaid,  diftinguiftnng  the  harpooner?,  and  perfons 
more  immediately  employed  in  the  fifhery,  and  certify  the 
fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo  the  real  ton- 
nao-e  of  the  fhip;  and  the  mafter  and  mate  muft  nvke  oath 
before  the  collector  and  comptroller,  on  the  back  of,  or  an- 
nexed to  the  licence  (which  is  then  to  be  delivered  up) 
that  they  did  in  purfuance  thereof  (mentioning  the  day  of 
their  departure)  proceed  in  a  voyage  directly  to  the  places 
aforefaid,  and  have  not  fince  been  on  any  other  voyage,  or 
purfued  any  other  defign  or  view  of  profit ;  and  that  they 
had  there  (mentioning  the  time  of  their  ftay)  ufed  their  ut- 
moft endeavours  to  take  whales,  and  other  creatures  living 
in  thofe  feas ;  and  that  all  the  whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber, 
imported  (if  any)  in  fuch  fhip,  was  truly,  and  npna  fide, 
taken  in  the  faid  feas  by  the  crew  of  fuch  fhip  only.  This 
fchedule,  certificate,  licence,  and  oath,  are  to  be  tranf- 
mittcd  to  the  refpeflive  commiffioners  for  that  part  of 
Great-Britain  from  whence  the  fhip  departed  with  her  li- 
cence, who  being  fully  fatisfied  of  their  faithful  dealings  are, 
on  demand,  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  the  bounty,  as 
above. 

||  6 Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  3. 

§  Ships  fitted  out  from  any  of  his  Majefty's  dominions  in 
America,  to  be  under  the  fame  regulations  as  thofe  fitted 
out  from  Great-Britain,  except  that  they  aie  not  to  be  more 
than  two  years  old  from  the  firft  building,  which  is  to  be 
inferted  in  the  oath  ;  and  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  governor  or  naval  officer,  who  are  to  adminifter 
the  oath,  take  the  bond,  and  grant  the  licence. 


§  22  Geo.  II,  cap.  45,  §.  5, 
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*  On  the  arrival  of  fuch  a  fhip  in  Great-Britain,  the  pro- 
per officers  of  the  cufloms  are  to  proceed  as  directed  for  Bri- 
tifh {hips ;  and  the  refpectivc  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  that  part  of  Great-Britain  where  fhe  fhall  arrive,  being 
fatisfied  of  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  matter  and  others,  with 
refpect  to  the  voyage,  fhall  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  the 
bounty. 

*  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  §.  6. 

f  Alfo  every  fhip  fitted  out  in  America  muft  fail  from  the 
port  where  furveyed, .directly  on  the  whale- fifhery,  on  or  be- 
fore the  firft  of  May,  and  not  leave  Davis's  Streights,  or 
Greenland,  and  feas  adjacent,  before  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
unlefs  they  have  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  fill  as  many  cafks  with 
blubber  as  will  amount  to  no  lefs  than  200  hogfheads  for  a 
fhip  of  300  tons,  and  fo  in  proportion,  or  meet  with  any 
unavoidable  accident,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
crew  ;  which  accident  muft  be  declared  on  the  oaths  of  the 
matter,  mate,  carpenter,  harpooners,  line-managers,  boat- 
fteerers,  and  furgeon,  or  fuch  of  them  as  are  living  ;  other- 
wife  fhe  fhall  lofe  the  benefit  of  this  bounty. 

■f-  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  §.  7. 

X  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  and  Scot- 
land refpectively  muft,  at  the  beginning  of  every  feffion  of 
parliament,  lay  before  both  houfes  an  account  of  what  num- 
ber of  (hips  have  been  employed  in  this  fifhery,  with  their 
names  and  burthens,  from  whence  fitted  out,  and  at  what 
port  in  Great-Britain  difcharged,  and  what  quantity  of  oil 
or  whale-fins  each  fhip  imported. 

X  28  Geo.  II.  cap    20.  $•  10. 

VIII.  Bounty   for  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  White- 
Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II.   c.  24.  §.  6.  was  granted  to  the  Society  of 
the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery,  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  nth 
of  October,   1750,  the  date  of  their  charter, 
And  by  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  4.  was  further  continued  for 
three  years, 

And  is, 
For  every  hundred  pounds  actually  em- l        , 

ployed  in  the  faid  fifhery         -  £      3  •  P 

||  To  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock  out  of  the  cuf- 
tomj,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments,  provided  the  fociety  fhall  employ  100,000  1. 
at  leaft  in  the  faid  fifhery,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  their  lubfcription. 

[J  23  Geo.  II.    cap.  24.  §.6,7. 

§  In  order  to  afcertain  the  fums  from  time  to  time  actually 
expended  and  employed  by  the  fociety  in  the  faid  fifhery,  the 
account  thereof  muft  be  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  figned  by  three  at  leaft  of  the  council  of  the  fo- 
ciety, as  an  atteftation  that  they  have  examined  it,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  juft,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  the  accountant 
of  the  fociety  at  the  foot  of  the  account;  upon  which  the 
commiffioners  are  to  order  payment  accordingly. 

§    23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6. 

j|  The  fociety  are  alfo  to  lay  their  accounts  annually  before 
parliament,  and  if  lofs  fhould  arife  by  one  year's  adventure, 
and  there  fhould  be  gain  by  fucceeding  years,  the  gain  muft 
be  applied  to  make  good  the  original  ftock  of  ioo,oool.  be- 
fore any  dividend  is  made. 

[|  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24    §.  7. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  §.  1,  2.  this  bounty  is  allowed  to 
the  fociety  on  the  fum  of  104,5091.  for  two  years,  to  Oc- 
tober 22,  1752,  and  all  future  intereft  on  that  fum  is  to 
be  computed  from  that  day  ;  and  all  future  computations  of 
intereft  on  any  additional  fum  paid  in  by  the  fociety,  in  or- 
der to  be  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery,  are  to  be  made  from 
the  day  on  which  each  fum  reflectively  is  paid  into  the  Bank 
of  England. 

*  Any  number  of  perfons  fubfcribing  10,000 1.  or  upwards, 
into  the  ftock  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  carrying  on  the  faid 
fifhery,  under  their  own  management,  and  on  their  own 
account,  from  the  port  named  by  them  ;  conformably,  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  this  act  and  the  charter  (except  as  to  being 
obliged  to  ufe  the  marks  of  the  faid  fociety)  and  fubfcribing 
under  the  name  of  the  Fifhing  Chamber  of  fuch  city,  port, 
or  town,  are  entitled  to  the  fame  bounty.  But  their  ac- 
count of  expences,  attefted  by  three  of  their  committee, 
figned  by  their  accountant,  and  verified  by  his  oath,  and 
alfo  the  vouchers,  if  required,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  fo- 
ciety in  London,  whofe  accountant  is  to  enter  it  in  their  ac- 

*  23  Geo,  II.  cap.  24.  §.  18,  20. 
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count,  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftorm,  as  a 
fum  expended  in  the  faid  fiihcry  by  the  faid  fociety.  The 
bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fociety  in  London,  and  by  them 
paid  over  to  the  Fifhing  Chamber,  after  deducting  the  n«- 
ceflary  charges  of  receiving  it. 

IX.  Bounty  on  Ships  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  Bri- 
fifh  White-Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  §.  n,  12,  16.  was  granted  for  four- 
teen years,  from  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
By  28  Geo.  II.    c.  14.  §.  4.    further  conJuued  for  three 
years, 

And  is,  for 
Every  decked  bufs  or  vefle),  from  20  to  80  tons" 
burthen,  built  in  Great-Britain  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
fifhery,  and  proceeding  thereon  from  fome  port 
in  Great-Britain,  and  fitted  out  and  employed  j 
therein  by  the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifh-  I 
ery,  or  any  other  perfon,  manned  and  navi-  * 
gated  according  to  law,  for  every  ton  burthen  J 
To  be  paid  annually  to  the  owners  thereof  out  of  the  pro- 
duce or  the  cuftoms,  fubject  to  the  following  regulations, 
f  Every  fuch  veflel  muft  have  on  board  twelve  Winchefter 
bufhels  of  fait  for  every  laft  of  fifh  fhe  is  capable  of  holding, 
barreled  up  in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as 
(he  can  carry,  and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets,  viz.  for  a  veflel 
of  70  tons,  one  fleet  of  50  nets  on  board,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  7  fathoms  deep  ;  and  another  fleet  of  50  nets 
in  a  tender,  or  proper  place  on  fhore,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  not  under  five  fathoms  deep,  and  fo  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  muft  have  on  board,  at  the  rendezvous,  fix  men 
for  a  veflel  of  20  tons,  and  one  man  more  for  every  five  tons 
above  20  ;  and  muft  return  into  port  with  the  fame  number, 
unlefs  reduced  by  death,  ficknefs,  or  defertion,  without 
fraud  or  collufion. 

f  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §    13,    14.     26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9. 

§•  3»  4- 

%  Before  fhe  proceeds  on  fuch  voyage,  fhe  muft  be  vifited 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  to  examine  if 
fhe  is  qualified  as  above,  and  take  account  of  her  tonnage 
by  admeafurement,  and  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffion- 
ers of  the  cuftoms,  and  whether  fhe  is  a  proper  veflel  to  be 
employed  in  the  fifhery.  And  further,  upon  one  of  the 
owners,  or  their  agents,  or  a  proper  officer  or  agents  of  the 
fociety,  and  the  mafter  of  the  veflel  making  oath  at  the  foot 
of  the  certificate,  before  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port,  that  it  is  their  firm  purpofe,  and  determined  refolution, 
that  the  veflel  fhall  proceed,  fo  manned,  furnifhed,  and  ac- 
coutred, either  toBrafley's  Sound  in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the 
rendezvous  on  or  before  the  22d  of  June,  and  not  fhoot 
or  wet  their  nets  before  the  24th  of  June,  and  fhall  continue 
fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as  they  move  fouth- 
ward,  unlefs  prevented  by  lofs  of  mads,  or  other  unavoidable 
accidents,  to  the  12th  of  October;  or  fhall  proceed  to  Camp- 
bell town  in  Argylefhire,  or  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney  iflands, 
and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  or  before  the  12th  of  September, 
and  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as  they 
move  to  the  nth  day  of  January,  unlefs  they  fhall  fooner 
have  compleated  their  loading  [1],  and  fifh  in  an  orderly 
manner,  without  obftructing  others  ;  and  fhall  keep  a  jour- 
nal of  their  proceedings,  and  an  account  of  the  quantities  of 
fifh  difpatched  to  foreign  markets  before  they  come  into  port, 
and  the  quantity  they  fhall  bring  into  port  with  them  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  perfons  giving  fecurity,  in  treble  the  value  of 
the  bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  mafter  and  fhip's 
company,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  are  to 
give  them  a  licence  to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 

%  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.    §.  12.      26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  $. 

2»  7- 
[1]  By  28  Geo.  IT.  cap.  14.  feet.  $,6.  the  fociety  may  fol- 
low the  white-herring  fifhery  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh 
feas ;  and  are  not  to  forfeit  this  bounty,  though  the  buffes 
fhould  not  arrive  at  one  of  thefe  places  of  their  rendez- 
vous on  the  refpective  days  appointed,  provided  fhe  took 
her  departure  from  one  of  thofe  places  at  leaft  five  days 
before  the  day  appointed  for  tl  eir  being  there. 

||  But  in  the  interval,  between  the  Shetland  and  Yarmouth 
fifheries,  the  veflels  may  put  into  anv  port  cf  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  to  change  their  nets,  or  otherwife  prepare  for  the 
Yarmouth  fifhery  ;  and  are  not  obliged  to  carry  more  than 
one  fleet  of  nets  to  the  latter  fifhing. 

|1  26  Geo.  II.  c.   9.  §.  3,  8. 

§  Upon  the  return  of  the  veflel  to  her  port  of  difcharge,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  one  appointed  by  him,  muft 


§  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  15. 
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go  on  board  and  examine  her  condition  and  lading,  and  cer- 
tify the  fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo  the 
tonnage  and  names  of  the  mafter,  and  other  perfons  on  board 
[l]  i  and  the  mafter  muft  make  oath,  before  the  collector 
arid  comptroller  of  the  port,  on  the  back  of  the  licence,  01 
to  be  annexed  to  it,  that  the  veffel  was  at  one  of  the  places 
before  mentioned  at  the  time  appointed,  and  has  not  fince 
been  on  any  other  voyage,  or  purfued  any  other  defign,  or 
view  of  profit ;  and  that  they  did  remain  fifhing,  according 
to  the  directions  of  this  act,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
rendezvous,  the  quantity  of  nets  and  other  ftores,  and  num- 
ber of  men  as  above  directed  [3].  The  licence  is  to  be  de- 
livered up,  with  an  account  of  what  was  done  in  purfuance 
of  it;  and  tne  certificate,  fchedule,  licence,  and  oath,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  fifh  taken,  are  to  be  tranf- 
mitted,  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  to  the 
commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  part  of  Great-Britain 
from  whence  (he  departed  with  her  licence  ;  who,  being  fa- 
tisfi-dof  their  faithful  dealings,  are  (upon  the  owners  pro- 
ducing a  proper  certificate,  from  the  receiver  of  the  duty  o; 
6d.  per  month  from  all  teamen  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich- 
hofpital,  that  all  m-ney  due  on  that  account  for  every  Tea- 
man on  board  fuch  vellcl  has  been  paid)  to  caufe  payment  of 
the  bounty  to  be  made  by  the  receiver- general  of  the  cuf- 
toms. 

[2]  A  true  copy  of  this  certificate  mufl  be  tranfmitted  by  the 
commiffioii'.rs  of  the  cuftoms,  w  th  all  convenient  fpeed,  to 
the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  6d.  per  month  from  all  feamen 
for  the  ufe  oi  Gre.nwich  hofpital,  in  London  28  Geo.  II. 
cap.  14.  §•  10. 

[3]  If  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  granted  (note  [1])  any  bufs 
quits  her  ftation,  appointed  by  26  Geo  II.  eg  in  order 
for  fifhing  at  other  ftations,  or  does  not  arrive  at  one  of  the 
ftations  there  mentioned  on  the  day  appointed,  this  oath 
is  to  be  varied,  and  made  conformable  to  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  fuch  refpedtive  bufs.  28  Geo.  II.  cap. 
24.  §.  7. 

*£The  fociety  may  let  out  to  hire  any  of  their  bulTes  to  be 
ufed  and  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery  only,  and  fubject  to  the 
fame  regulations  and  reftrictions,  as  if  employed  by  the  foci- 
ety. 

*  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.5. 

X.  Bounty  on  British  and  Irish  Linens  exported. 

By  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  §.  I.  was  granted  from  24  June, 
1756,  for  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament, 

+  For  every  yard  of  British  and  Irish  Li-")  Bounty. 
nen  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  breadth  of  ( 
25  inches,  or  more,  and  under  the  value  of  (  * 

5  d.  per  yard  -* 

Of  the   value   of  5d.  and  under  the  value  of  7  % 

6d.  per  yard  -  -  3 

Of  the   value  of  6d.  and   not   exceeding  the  }Q  , 

value  of  is.  6d.  per  yard  -  J 

which  fhall  be  exported  out  of  Great-Britain  to  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the  lfland  of  Adinorca,  or 
the  Eaft- Indies. 

f  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter,  or  feller  for  exportation,  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  fhall  be  ex- 
ported, out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  arifing  from  any  du- 
ties, revenues,  and  cuftoms  received  at  fuch  port. 

f  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.    §.  1. 

J  But  not  to  extend  to  any  linens  that  are  ftriped  or  chequer- 
ed, or  printed  or  painted,  or  made  into  buckrams  or  tillet- 
ings;  nor  to  any  Irifh  linen,  unlefs  of  the  property  of  per- 
fons refiding  in  Great-Britain,  or  in  his  Majefty's  planta- 
tions in  America;  nor  to  fuch  Irifh  linen,  whereof  the  piece 
or  bolt  contains  38  yards  in  length,  and  24  inches  in  breadth, 
and  cloths  of  different  lengths  and  breadths  in  proportion, 
from  Ne  1.  to  N°  10.  inclufive,  weighing  from  15  to  44 
pounds,  as  defcribed  in  the  aft  of  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  37. 

J  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.   §.  7,  8,  9. 

§  Colleftors  in  the  out-ports  of  South-Britain,  and  in  any 
port  of  North-Britain,  not  having  money  fufficient  in  their 
hands  to  pay  fuch  bounties,  are  to  certify  the  fame  to  the 
commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London  and  Edinburgh  re- 
flectively, who  fhall  caufe  payment  thereof  to  be  made  by 
the  refpective  receiver-general;  and  if  the  receiver-general  of 
Edinburgh  hath  not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  the  com- 
miflioners at  Edinburgh,  or  any  three  of  them,  fhall  certify 
the  fame  to  the  commiflioners  in  London,  who  are  to  caufe 
payment  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  receiver-general  there. 

§  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  1. 


||  The  exporter,  or  feller   for  exportation,  fhall  eiptel 
his  entry,  and  indorfe  on  the  cocket,  the  quantity  and 
lue  of  fuch  linen,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  thefearch 
verifying  the  fhipping  thereof,  and  likewife  give  fecuiity  in 
double    the  value  of  the  good-;,  and  tool,    not  to  reland 
them  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or    I  fie  of  Man;  and  fhall. 
alfo  make  oath   of  the   value  of  fuch  linens,    and   that  the 
fame  were  made  in  Gre;U- Britain  or  Ireland,  and   (if  in  Ire- 
land) that  at  the  time  of  exportation  they  were  the  property 
of  a  perfon  or  perfons  refiding  in  Great- Britain,  or  in  fome 
of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America. 

||  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  2,  8. 

*  After  entry  of  any  linens,  as  being  intitled  to  this  bounty, 
the  fearcher,  or  other  proper  officer,  may  open  and  examine' 
any  package,  to  fee  if  the  goods  are  rightly  entered  and  in- 
dorfed  ;  and  if  ihey  are  fo,  he  muft  repack  them  at  his 
own  charge,  which  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  officer  by  the  corn- 
miflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  if  they  think  it  reafonable* 
*  29  Geo.  If.  cap.  15.  §.  3. 

-j-  If  any  linen,  fotobe  exported  for  the  bounty,  fhall  be  of 
greater  value  than  18  d.  per  yard^  the  exporter,  or  feller 
thereof  for  exportation  (on  demand  in  writing  made  by  the 
cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  expor- 
tation) fhall  caufe  it  to  be  delivered  into  the  king's  ware- 
house; and  the  collector  fhall  pay  to  the  exporter,  &c.  (out 
of  any  money  in  his  hands)  the  value  of  is.  7  d.  per 
yard,  taking  hs  receipt  for  the  fame;  and  fuch  linen  to  be 
publicly  fold,  and  out  of  the  produce  thereof  the  money  to 
be  replaced  to  fueh  funds  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  and 
one  moiety  of  the  overplus,  if  dny,  to  be  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  finking  fund,  the  other  to  the  officer  who 
fearched  and  examined  the  linen* 

f  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  1;.  §.  4. 

J  If  the  exporter  of  fech  linen,  fo  demanded,  refufes  to  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  delivered  up;  and  if  any  fuch  linen,  entered 
for  exportation,  of  the  value  of6d.  per  yard,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  d.  per  yard,  fhall  be  found  to  be  under  the 
value  of  6d.  per  yaid  ;  or  entered  for  exportation 
at  the  value  of  5d.  per  yard,  and  not  amounting  to 
the  value  of  6d.  per  yard,  be  found  to  be  under  the 
value  of5d.  per  yard  ;  or  of  luch  linen  as  fhall  be  lefs  in 
quantity  than  is  indorfed  on  the  cocket,  or  fhall  be  found  td 
be  under  the  breadth  of  25  inches,  or  entered  and  indorfed 
under  a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  the  bounty  may  be 
fraudulently  received ;  all  fuch  linen,  and  alfo  all  the 
goods  in  every  package,  indorfed  on  fuch  cocket,  fhall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  exporter  tolofe  the  benefit  of  the  bounty 

X   29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  5. 

§  Any  fucli  linen,  for  which  the  bounty  has  been  given  or 
claimed,  relanded  in  Great- Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  is  forfeited,  and  every  perfon  concerned  in  bringing 
back,  or  re-landing  it,  forfeits  one  fhilling  per  yard. 

§  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  §.  6. 

||  Bonds  taken,  or  debentures  made,  purfuant  to  this  aft, 
are  not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp  duties. 

||   29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.    §.  10. 

*  Any  perfon,  legally  convicted  of  falfely  making  any  oath 
required  by  this  act,  is  to  forfeit  200 1.  and  be  imprifoned 
for  twelve  months. 

*  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  1 1. 

f  In  cafe  of  any  queftion,  whether  the  linens  are  of  the 
manufacture  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  the  Onus  pro- 
ban  di  is  to  lie  upon  the  exporter  or  feller  for  exportation* 

-j-  29  Gee.  II.  c^p.  15.    §.  12. 

XL  Premium  or  Bounty  on  Britifh  Plantation  made  Indico 
imported. 

By  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  1,  6,  8.  was  granted  for  feveri 

years,  from  March  25,   1749; 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  §.  1.  further  continued  to  March 

25,   1763  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  fef* 

fion  of  parliament, 

For  every  pound  weight  of  good  and  merchant--.  Bounty, 
able  Indico,  free  from  any  falfe  mixture, 
and  fit  for  dyers  ufe,  imported  directly  from 
any  of  the  Briiifh  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  in  a  fhip  which  may  lawfully  trade 
thither,  manned  as  by  law  requiied,  and  be-  )-  o  o  6 
ing  of  the  growth  or  product  of  the  planta- 
tion from  whence  imported,  and  being  worth 
3  s.  perpo'.md  weight,  when  the  beft  French, 
or  other  indico  equal  with  the  belt  French,  is 
4s.  per  pound  wtij.t,  and  fo  in  proportion  J 
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To  be  paid  upon  demand  to  the  importer  by  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  importation,  out  of  the  cuftoms ;  but  if  he  has 
not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  he  muft  certify  the  fame 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  it 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  respectively,  according  to  the  place  of  im- 
portation. 

*  But  to  intitle  the  importer  to  this  premium,  the  perfon 
who  fhips  the  indico  in  America  muft,  before  the  fhip  is 
cleared  out,  produce  to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer 
of  the  colony,  or  any  two  of  them,  a  certificate  figned  and 
fworn  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  by  the  planter,  or  his 
known  agent,  and  attefted  by  the  juftice,  "  that  a  quantity 
"  of  indico,  expreffing  the  weight  thereof,  had  been  fent 
*'  from  his  indico-work  to  be  fhipped  off,  or  was  fold  to 
"  the  perfon  therein  named,  and  was  of  the  growth  of  his 
<c  plantation,  fituate  in  the  diftrict,  divifion,  or  parifh  of 

"  ,   within  the  ifland  or  colony  of  ;"  and 

alfo  fign  a  certificate  himfelf  before  the  faid  officers,  "  that 
*'  the  indico  fhipped  by  him  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the 
"  planter's  certificate  ;"  upon  which  they  are  to  deliver  to 
him  a  certificate,  under  their  hands  and  feal  of  office,  of 
"  having  received  fuch  certificate,  and  that  at  the  fame  time 
"  the  planter's  certificate  was  produced  and  left  with  them." 
This  laft  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  together  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  commander  of  the  veffel  importing  the  indico, 
"  that  the  fame  was  (hipped  on  board  his  veffel,  within  fuch  Bri- 
"  tifh  colony  inAmerica,as  mentioned  in  the  faid  certificate ;" 
and  aifo  a  certificate  figned  by  the  furveyor,  land-waiters,  or 
fearchers  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  where  landed,  or  any  two  of 
them,  fpecifying  "  the  weight,  and  that  it  is  good  and  mer- 
"  chantable,  free  from  falfe  mixture,  and  of  fuch  quality  as  to 
"  be  intitled  to  the  premium  ;"  which  certificate  they  muft 
grant  within  ten  days  after  landing,  unlefs  they  can  affign 
fufficient  caufe  for  refufal.  Upon  producing  the  feveral  cer- 
tificates to  the  proper  officer,  the  premium  is  to  be  paid. 

*  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  2,  3,4. 

•f  The  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  before  making  out  the  certifi- 
cates, are  to  examine  the  indico,  by  opening  the  package, 
and  fhifting  it  fo  as  to  fee  the  whole  contents,  and  if  it  is 
good  and  merchantable,  and  free  from  falfe  mixture,  and  of 
the  value  required. 

f  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  7,  8. 

j|  In  cafe  of  any  difpute  about  the  quality  of  the  indico, 
if  in  the  port  of  London,  the  commifnoners  of  the  cuftoms 
may  call  two  or  more  dyers,  dry-falters,  or  brokers,  or 
others  well  (killed  in  it,  who  are  to  declare  upon  oath,  if 
required,  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality,  and  whether  it  is 
intitled  to  the  premium:  if  in  the  out-ports,  famples  are  to 
be  fent  up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London  or 
Edinburgh  refpectively,  to  be  infpected  and  adjudged  there. 

||  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  9. 

X  No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  to  be  taken  by  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms,  for  examining,  viewing,  or  delivering  fuch 
indico,  or  for  figning  any  certificate,  or  paying  the  premi- 
um, on  forfeiture  of  100I.  lofs  of  office,  and  being  incapa- 
ble of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

X  21  Geo.  IT.  cap.  30.  §.  10. 

§  Certificates  and  debentures,  made  out  in  purfuance  of 
this  act,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp  duties. 
§  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §..  n. 

*  No  perfon  may  enter,  or  caufe  to  be  entered,  any  foreign- 
made  indico,  under  the  name  of  Britifh  plantation-made 
indico,  on  forfeiture  thereof;  or  mix,  or  caufe  to  be  mixed, 
any  foreign  indico,  or  other  falfe  mixture,  with  that  made 
in  the  Britifh  plantations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  whole,  and  double  the  value  thereof. 

*  21  Geo.  IT.  cap.  30.  §.  5. 

f  Any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  collector,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  cuftoms,  naval  officer,  merchant,  trader,  or 
factor,  or  matter,  or  commander  of  a  fhip,  or  any  other 
perfon,  falfely  making  a  certificate  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  indico,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate  by 
this  act  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium,  is  to  for- 
feit ?.oo).  and,  if  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  alfo  to  lofe  his 
office,  and  be  incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

•f-  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  15. 

+  If  any  indico,  made  in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, (hall  be  exported  after  the  25th  of  March,  1749,  the 

f  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  12,  13,  14. 
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exporter,  before  entry  thereof,  is  to  pay  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  6d.  for  every  pound 
weight,  allowed  as  a  premium  by  this  act,  over  and  above 
any  other  duty  it  is  fubject  to  pay  on  exportation,  on  for- 
feiture thereof,  and  double  the  value  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  de- 
pute, whether  it  is  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  Britifh.  plantations  in  America,  the  onus  probandi 
is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer. 

%  Penalties  and  forfeitures,  by  this  act,  may  be  profecuted 
in  any  of  his  Majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Wefiminfter, 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  in  his  Majefty's  plantations  in  America  refpec- 
tively  ;  and  are  to  be  divided,  if  in  Great-Britain,  one  moi- 
ety to  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame  ;  if  in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America, 
one-third  to  his  Majefty,  one  third  to  the  governor  of  the 
plantation,  and  one-third  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  the 
fame. 

X  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  16,   17. 

XII.  Allowance  on  damaged  Tobacco  imported. 

§  If  any  Britifh  plantation  Tobacco  hath  received  damage 
on  board  any  fnip  at  fea,  or  by  the  fliip's  being  forced  pn 
fhore  in  any  part  of  Great- Britain  ;  cr  after  arrival,  by  the 
fhip's  bulging  on  an  anchor,  or  by  the  lighter  into  which  the 
tobacco  is  put  in  order  to  be  landed  ;  the  merchant  refufing 
to  pay,  or  fecure  the  duty  for  the  fame,  hath  liberty  to  fe- 
parate  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  by  cutting  it  off  from  the 
hogfhead  cr  other  p.ickage. 

§  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.4,  13. 

||  For  every  pound  of  damaged   To  da  ceo   foj 

cut  off,  the  merchant  is  to  be  allowed  50     °     °s 

To  be   paid  by  the  commiffioners   or  collectors,  or  other 
chief  officers  of  his  maj!  fty's  cuftoms. 
But  fuch  allowance  not  to  exceed  thirty  (hillings  on  any  one 
hogfhead. 

||  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.   §.  13. 

*  Such  damaged  tobacco  cutoff,  to  be  burnt  and  deftroyed. 
*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.4. 

XIII.  Allowance  or  drawback  of  the  duties  on  Coals  ufed 
in  melting  copper  cr  tin  ores  within  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  or  in  fire-engines  for  draining  tin  or 
copper  mines  in  Cornwall. 

f  All  Coals  ufed  in  either  of  the  above  works,  and  for 
which  the  duties  have  been  firft  anfwered,  upon  proof,  by 
oath  made  before  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  faid  du- 
ties, that  they  have  been  fo  ufed,  fhall  have  a  drawback  of 
all  the  duties  ;  to  be  repaid  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  to 
the  perfon  making  fuch  proof. 

-f-  9  Ann.  cap.  6.   §.  54.     14  Geo.  II.  cap.  41.  §.  3. 

XIV.  Allowance  on  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable 
Wines  imported. 

X  If  any  merchant,  finding  his  wine  on  importation  to  be 
damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable,  fhall  refufe  to  pav 
or  fecure  the  duties  for  the  fame;  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  may  caufe  fuch  wines  to  be  received  into  the  cufto- 
dy  of  the  proper  officers,  and  to  be  publicly  fold,  in  order 
to  be  diftilled  into  brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar,  takmo- 
fufficient  fecurity  that  they  be  not  made  ufe  of  for  any  other 
purpofe  whatfoever;  and  fhall  caufe  the  produce_of  fuch  fale 
to  be  paid  to  the  merchant,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight 
and  other  charges,  not  exceeding  the  allowances  following. 

r  of  the  growth  of  Germany,  or  which  7 
For  every  \      pay^  duty  as  fuch  -  J    ^  ° 

ton     of  \  of  the  growth  of  France         -  400 

Wine   /  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  Portugal  or  7    0 
*»     elfewhere  J 

X  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  3,4.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  $,  20. 

The  fecurity  to  be  difcharged,  on  a  proper  certificate  that 
the  wines  have  been  fo  made  ufe  of  within  three  months 
after  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe. 

The  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  replaced  to  the  duties,  out  of 
which  the  warehoufe  rent,  and  other  charges  attending  the 
fale,  have  been  advanced. 

§  But  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  any  wines,  unlefs  im- 
ported in  cafks,  on  board  a  merchant  fhip,  directly  from  the 
place  of  the  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of  firft  (hipping. 
§  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  19. 

*  Except  as   to  fhips  ftranded  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  wines 
falved  may  be  put  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  veffel,  arid 
carried  to  any  lawful  port  of  this  kingdom,  and  be  intitled 
to  the  aforementioned  allowance. 
*  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  20. 

XV.  Al- 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


XV.  Allowance  of  Portage. 

Portage  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  commiffior.ers  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  virtue  of  their  patent,  to  maftersor  (hips  inwards 
for  making  true  reports  of  their  fhips  and  cargoes,  and  other- 
wife  demeaning  themfelves  according  to  law  and  cuftom, 
and  is  granted  on  the  net  amount  of  the  undermentioned 
branches  paid  or  fecured  for  the  goods  imported  in  their 
rcfpecYive  fhips,  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  port 
(damages  and  over-entries  firft  to  be  deducted)  and  is  as 
follows. 

C  per  cent,  on   the  net   amount 
o     6     8<      of  the  branches  of  cuftoms 


Wines 


Currants  -  o  6 
Norway3oods2  o 
Other  Goods    o  io 


c.      and  import. 


A>er  cent,   on  the  net  amount 


o  . 


of  the  branch  of  cuftoms. 


Note,  that  no  portage  is  to  be  granted,  when  it  doth  not 
amount  to  ten  (hilling?,  except  for  Norway  goods. 

XVI.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the   duty  of  excife  on 
Britifh-made  Candles. 

Drawb. 

X  the  pound  weight  aver- 
dupoife  004 

•J-  the  pound  weight  aver  - 
dupoife  004 

it  the  pound  weight  aver 
+  dupoife         o     c 
f  the  pound  we.ght 
dupoife  000 


Candles  made  of 
Wax. 


Candles. 


}.o 


it  aver- 7 
o    oi 

it  aver-  I 
n     nil 


O     0      I 


%  8  Ann.  cap.  9.     9  Ann.  cap.  21. 
•f  a  Ann.  cap.  6.     3  Geo.  I.  cap. 


*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  the  ex- 
cife, on  proof  mde  before  him,  up  ;n  oaih,  oi  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  ;  and  the  collector  giving  a  certificate 
thereof  to  the  exporter,  expreffing  kinds  and  quantities,  and 
payment  of  duties  ;  which  certificate  being  produced  to  the 
collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the 
exporter  giving  fufficient  iecurity,  before  (hipping,  that  tne 
candles  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  and  likewife 
making  oath,  that  they  are  the  fame  mentioned  in  the  cer- 
tificate, the  collector  oj  ..jo  cuftoms  is  to  give  to  the  exporter 
a  debenture,  expreffing  the  true  kinds  and  quantities  ex- 
ported. 

*  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  24,  26. 

f  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  the 
candles  are  forfeited,  or  their  value. 

-J-  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.25. 

XVII.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Bides  or  Calve-skins,  rough  or  tanned  ;  Hides  or 
Calve-skins,  drefled  or  curried  ;  Sheep-skins  and 
Lamb-skins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefled,  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, exported. 

By  9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  39.  and  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4. 
any  hides  or  calve-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed,  were 
to  draw  back  two-thirds  of  the  duties  laid  on  by  thofe  acts 
refpectively. 

But  by  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  6.   it  is  there  explained,   that 
thofe  acts,  as  to  the  drawback,  comprehended  only   tanned 
or  rough  hides,  and  calve-fkins,  &c. 
Therefore  the  drawback  is  as  follows. 

Drawback, 
||  Tanned    or     rouch  fby  9     Ann.  cap. 

Hides,     and    Calve-3 

Skins,  the  pound  weight  j  by 

averdupoife  -  *■     26.    -    o  0  Oy 

||  9  Ann.  cap.  11.   §.  39.     3  Geo.  I.   cap.  7,     10  Ann.  cap. 
26.  §.  4.     3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.   §.  6. 


Drawback. 
'   g     Ann.   cap.") 

II.      -    O   O   Oj  I 
'    10   Ann.   cap.  f   °     O     1 
26.     -     o  n  ni  ' 


•\  Hides  or  Calve-skins,  drefled  or  cur- 
ried, the  pound  weight,  as  they  fhall  weigh 
at  the  cuftom-houfe 

-J-  10  Ann.  cap  26.  §,  6. 


{• 


^"b" zl^  gl°V?  a"d  /  thepound] 

Sheep-skins,    dreifid   in   allumandS- 

m    a_  r.L    , I      averdu 


and  ■(      fait,  or  meal,  or  o- \  ...        \ 

Lamb-skjns,         therwife  tawed         J     P01  e  "   J 
dreffed   in  oil,  the   p,und   weight? 
avoirdupoife  -  j 

»   12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  6j.    9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  2, 

VOL.  II. 


0  O  Oj 


X  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter,  by  the  collector  of  e;;cifo 
on  a  debenture  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  culiomsj 
at  the  port  of  expoitatioii,  expreffing  the  kinds,  quantities 
and  weights  lb  exported,  fufficient  fecufit)  being  firft  given 
by  the  exporter  to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  faid 
goods  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great  Bntain. 

J  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  39,  4c. 

f  The  hides  and  calve-fkins,  fo  exported,  to  be  marked 
with  a  ftamp,  denoting  having  paid  the  duties*;  but  the 
drawback  may  be  allowed,  although  the  faid  marks  have  not 
been  feen  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  provided  that  oa,h 
be  made  before  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  hides 
or  fkins,  contained  in  the  refpective  bales  or  packs,  were 
marked  with  the  ftamps,  denoting  payment  of  the  duties; 
and  fpecifying  how  much  the  duties  amounted  to,  together 
with  the  weight  thereof  exported. 

•f-  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.    §.  39. 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  <j.  5. 

||  If  relanded,  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value. 
||  9  Ann.  cap.  n.    §.  42. 

XVIII.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  en 

Britifh-made  Soap  exported. 

±  c  c  j       •  .  •   ,  Drawback, 

f  Soap,  for  every  pound  weight  avoirdu--^ 

dupoife  -  -  o     0     1   f 

X  Soap,    for  every  pound  weight  avoir- r         °     °     lr. 

dupoife  -  -  0     0     qIj 

f  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  24.     1  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 
\  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  g.    §.13.     6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  excife  for 
fuch  foap  as  is  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  merchan- 
dize, on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of 
the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  teftified  by  the 
fearcher ;  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  before  the  collector,  who  received  the 
Tame,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the  foap 
fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  22,   24.     12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  13. 

f  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  the 
foap,  or  the  value,  forfeited. 

-j-   (o  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  23, 

XIX.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh- 

made  Paper  exported. 

Drawback. 

009 
060 
016 
O      I       Ii 


Brown 


Crown 


i 


large  cap,  the  c  f  —  0 

ream 
fmall    the 
ream 
r  fine     the 
1      ream 
1  fecond  the 
*-     ream 


Demy  - 


1  fine    the 
ream 


ol's-cap/  j 


3 

6 

6 


f  fine     the 
ream 
fecond  thecf 
(,     ream      L 

•  fine,     the 

ream 
fecond,      thecf  —  0 
ream  t  [|  —  o 

Whited    Brown,  the 

bundle  containing  forty 

quires 
All  other  Paper,  for 

every  100  1.  value 

be  fold  at  the  next  mar- 
ket town,  upon  oath 

of  the  maker 
Mill-Boards,  Paste- 
Boards,  and  Scale- 

Boards,  the  112  lb. 
Paper,    painted    or"j 

stained,    in    Great-/ 

Britain,  for   hangings,  If  —  o 

&c.  (befides  the  afore-  f  ||  —  o 

faid  dusies)   for   every  I 

yard  fquare      -  -* 

To  be  repaid  under  the  fame  regulations  and  penalties  for  re- 
landing,  as  the  drawback  on  Britifh-made  foap. 


O 

o 


oil 


0    9 


18    0    o 


046 


o    o    il 


\ 


f   10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §. 
||  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap. 


56.     3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 

9.  §.  13,     6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

XX,  Draw^ 


Of  the    PRACTICAL   BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


on 


XX.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty 

•  Silks,     and    Silk  I  printed, ftained, 

Handkerchiefs  1     or  painted  - 

Callicoes,     and  t  printed,  ftained, 

all     Linens     and  (.     painted,       or 

Stuffs         -  3      dyed 


of  excife 

in   Great  Bri- 
tain,      ex 
ported. 

Drawback. 
o°r    }°°4 


0  3   |0o6 
0  3  _ 


.  ?°  o  % 

0    I'i  J 


All  Silks,  printed,  stained, 
or  painted  (except  filk  handker- 
chiefs) for  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  half  a  yard  in  breadth  - 

All  Silk  Handkerchiefs, 
printed,  stained,  or  paint- 
ED, for  every  yard  fquare,  and  in 
thofe  proportions  for  wider  or  nar- 
rower filk 

All  Callicoes,  printed,  stain-' 
ed,  painted,  or  dyed,  forevery 
yard  in  length,  reckoning  one  yard 
wide,  and  after  that  proportion     - 

All  Linen  and  Stuffs,  printed,' 
stained,   painted,    or   dyed, 
for  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning 
one  yard  wide,  and  after  that  rate  for 
a  greater  or  lefler  quantity 

-J-    10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  93- 
||   12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  13. 


*  Not  to  extend  to  linens,  callicoes,  or  fuftians,  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour,  nor  to  fluffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greateft  part  is  woollen. 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  68.     12  Ann.  feff.  2-  cap.  9.  §.  8. 

f  Note,  ali  callicoes  printed,  &c.  as  above,  which  fhall  be 
within  4  part  of  a  yard  of  a  yard  broad,  or  not  exceed- 
ing \  part  of  a  yard  of  a  yard  board,  fhall  pay  as  yard  broad, 
and  no  more  nor  lefs. 

-J-  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.96. 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  excife, 
on  a  debenture,  exprefling  the  kinds  and  quantities,  to  be 
made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of 
exportation  :  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  before  the  faid  collector  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the  goods  (hall 
not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

%  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §,  93,  9J-     12  Ann.  fefT.  2.  cap.  9. 
§•  13- 

K  Before  (hipping  the  exporter  is  to  give,  to  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  cuftoms,  notice,  when  and  where  he  will  pack 
the  goods  ;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  fee  the  feals  or  (lamps  taken 
off  from  every  piece  to  be  exported,  and  to  make  returns  of 
the  kinds  and  quantities  thereof  to  the  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  fame. 

§  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  17. 

(I  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  for- 
feited, or  the  value. 

||   10  Ann.   cap.  19.  §.  92. 

XXI.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Britifh- made  Starch  exported. 

Drawback. 
-J-  Starch,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  avoir- 
dupoife  • 


i 


002 


H  Starch,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  avoir- 
dupoife  o  o  1 

f  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.27.     3  Geo.  T.  cap.  7. 
||  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.13.     6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  thereof  (by  the  colle&or  of 
the  duties)  for  fuch  ftarch,  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way 
of  merchandize,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth  by  the 
collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exprefiine 
the  true  kinds  and  quantities,  and  the  exp<  rt  tion  thereof 
teftified  by  the  fearcher  ;  the  exporter  having  firlt  made  prool 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  (on  oath)  before  the  faid  colle< 
tor,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the  flare!, 
fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great- Biitain. 

*   10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  25,  27.    12  Ann.  cap.  9.  $.  13. 

f  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  for- 
feited, or  the  value. 

f  10  Ann.  cap,  26.  §.  26.  ^    _ 


XXII.  Bounty  or  allowance  on  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread,  Lace,  or  Fringe,  made  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, exported. 

Bounty. 
f  Silver  Thread,  Lace,  or  Fringe,  made! 
:      of  plate-wire,  and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  {■  o     5     0 
*  J      weight  avoirdupoife  —  —        3 

■  Gold  Lace,  Thread,  or  Fringe,  made} 

of  plate-wire,  and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  C  o     6     8 
L     weight  avoirdupoife  —  —         3 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  on 
gilt  and  hlver  wire,  on  a  debenture,  exprefling  the  kinds 
and  quantities,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuf- 
toms at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  (hipping  thereof 
teftified  by  the  fearcher  ;  the  exporter  firft  making  proof  up- 
on oath,  before  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  faid 
thread,  lace,  or  fringe,  was  actually  made  after  the  firft  of 
July,  17 12,  and  alfo  giving  fufficient  fecurity,  that  they 
(hall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62.    3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  §.  1. 


XXIII.  Drawback  on  Boots,  Shoes,  Gloves,  and  othef 
manufactures  of  Britifh- tanned  leather,  exported. 

Drawb. 
[  All  tanned  Leather,  which  (hall  be- 
manufactured,  and  actually  made  into  Goods 
or  Wares,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof 

+  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  68. 


i 


§  This  drawback  commenced  from  the  2d  of  Auguft,  17 14, 
and  is  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  two-thirds  of  the  excife  du- 
ties granted  by  9  Ann.  cap.  11.  and  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  and 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  thole  duties,  to  the  exporter 
thereof,  out  of  thofe  duties  refpectively,  on  a  debenture  to 
be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of 
exportation,  fecurity  being  firft  given  by  the  exporter,  that 
the  goods  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

§  9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §   40,  41.    12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  68. 

||  Relanded,  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 
9  Ann.  cap.  1 1 .  §.  43. 

XXIV.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  excife  on  Britifh-wrought 

Plate  exported. 

Drawback. 
Wrought  Plate,  or  Manufactures  ofT 

Silver,  made  in  Great  Britain,  the  ounce  >••  o    o    6 

troy  3 

*  To  be  repaid  by  the  exporter,  for  fuch  plate  as  is  export- 
ed to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  merchandize,  by  the  collector 
of  the  duty,  on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collec- 
tor of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exprefling  kinds 
and  quantities,  and  the  (hipping  thereof  certified  by  the 
fearcher  j  the  exporter  firft  making  proof  on  oath,  before 
the  faid  collector,  that  the  plate  was  actually  made  or  mark- 
ed after  the  firft  of  June,  1720,  and  likewife  giving  fuffici- 
ent fecurity,  that  it  (hall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  18. 

If  the  colle£tor  of  the  duties  hath  not  money  fufficient  in 
his  hands,  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners. 
f  But  no  drawback  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  plate,  if 
the  fame  fhall  have  been  made  (even  years  or  more  before  the 
day  of  entering  it  for  exportation. 

+  1 2  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  §.  10. 
For  other  regulations,  fee  filver  in  the  index. 

XXV.  Drawback   or  repayment  of  the  excife  on   Glass 

made  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

Viz.  Drawback. 

§  Crow N,  Pl a te,Fl  1  nt,  1  for  every  hundreds    Q  . 

or  White  Glass      -    J     weight        -      5         y    * 

Green  Glass,  for  every  hundred  weight  024 

$  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  3,  4,  5. 

f  The  collector  who  received  the  duty  upon  the  glafs,  up- 
on oath  made  before  him  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  is  to 
give  the  pei  fori  (gratis)  a  certificate,  exprefling  the  kinds  and 
weight  'f  the  glafs,  and  the  duty  paid  for  it ;  which  being 
produced  to  rhe  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exporter  making  oath  before  him,  that  the 
glafs  to  be  exposed  is  the  fame  mentioned  therein,  and  like- 
wife  gi*inp  fuffi  Lent  fecurity  for  fuch  exportation,  and  that 

t  19  Geo.  Ii.  cap.  it,  §.  19,  21. 

it 
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it  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  the 
col'.e&oi  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  true  weight ; 
which  debenture  being  produced  to  the  collector  of  the  faid 
duties  at  the  place  of  exportation,  he  is  forthwith  to  pay  the 
above  allowance  ;  but  if  he  has  not  money  fufficient  in  his 
hands,  the  rcfpeftive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great- 
Britain  are  to  pay  it  out  of  the  duties  upon   glafs  arifing  by 

this  acl. 

*  Relanded,  is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  behdes  the  penalty 

of  the  bond. 

*  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  20. 

XXVI.  Drawback  of  the  Excise  or  Inland  Duties 
on  British  Salt  exported. 

Of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

By  5  and  6  of  W.  and  M.  cap.  7.  were  granted,  from  the 
25th  of  March,  1694,  to  the  17th  of  May,  1697,  the 
following  duties. 

Rock-salt,  taken  out  of  any  pits  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Berwick,  the  bufhel  f»  containing 
65  pounds  weight  ■ —  — 

Salt  made  at  any  fult-works  in  England,  Wales, 
or    Berwick,    or   refined    from     rock- fait,    the 
bufhel  +,  containing  56  pounds  weight     — 
And  by  9  and  10  Will,  III.  cap.  44.  was  granted 
from  24  December  1699,  . 

A  further  duty  on  every  fuch  refpeaive  bufhel   °f  ?    0  2  4 


Duty. 


010 


Salt  above  mentioned 


f  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.9. 

J  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44. 


Total  duty  034 


34- 


§  Which  duties  have  been  fince  revived  and  continued  for 
ever. 

§  7  and  8  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  31.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  7 
Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  1 2.  14 Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 
18  Geo.  II.  cap  5.     26  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 

||  The  above  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  for 
rock-falt,  within  twelve  months,  and  for  all  other  fait, 
within  nine  months,  after  true  entries  made  of  the  refpective 
times  of  making  fuch  fait,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pits,  or. 
fufficient  fecurity  given  ;  but  if  he  chufes  to  pay  ready  money, 
he  fhall  have  a  difcount  thereon,  after  the  rate  of  10  pe 
cent  per  annum  *  ;  and  if  paid  within  28  days  after  lecunty 
given,  to  be  allowed  a  difcount,  after  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  the  remaining  time. 

||  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  §.  6.    9  and  10  Will.  III. 

cap.  44.  §•  8.     5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  J. 
*   1  Ann.  cap.  24.  §•  39. 

+  On  exportation,  the  officer  of  the  place,  where  fuch  fait 
was  made  or  taken  out  of  the  pits,  fhall  deliver  to  the  ex- 
porter a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  that  the  duties 
have  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  on  producing  this  certificate  to 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  where  the  faid  fait  is  to  be  fhipped 
off  he  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  the  exporter  making  oath  of 
the  (hipping  of  the  fait,  and  of  its  not  being  relanded  in 
England  or  Wales ;  which  debenture  being  produced  to  the 
officer  of  the   place  where   the  duties  have  been  paid  or 

fecured  j  .  .        . 

Then  thefe  duties  are  to  be  wholly  repaid,  or  the  lecunty 

vacated. 

f  5  and  6  Will  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  §.  11.     9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  44.  §   22. 

t  Shipped  for  Ireland,  no  debenture  to  be  granted,  till  there 
is  produced  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  landed,  under  the 
hand  of  the  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms  of  fuch  port  in  Ireland 
where  the  faid  fait  is  landed. 
For  further  regulations  thereon,  fee  the  index. 

J  1  Ann.  cap  21,  §•  11. 

Salt  of  Scotland. 

By  the  a£t  of  union,  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  art.  8.  fait  made  in 
Scotland  is  exempted  from  payment  of  the  inland  duty  of 
2S.  4d.  per  bufhel,  impofed  by  9  and  10  Will  III.  cap.  44. 

Therefore  the  inland  dut<.  pavable  in  Scotland,  for?    Q  i 

the  like  forts  of  Salts,  is,  the  refpedtive  bufhel  $ 
r  *y0  be  managed  with  the  fame  allowance,  encouragement, 
and  drawback  proportionable,  and   under   the  fame  reftric- 
tions  and  regulations,  as  for  England. 

§  S  Ann.  cap.  8.  art  6.  §   18. 


070 


XXVlI.  Bounty  on  Fish  and  Flesh  exported. 

H  Flesh   exported,  cured  with  (any   fait  in   England,  but 
in  Scotland  onlv  with  foreign)  fait  which  has  paid  duty,  is  t© 
be  allowed,  viz. 
BtEF  or  Pork,  the  barrel  —  —  —  050 

||  5  Ann.  cap  8.  art.  8.      5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8. 

*  To  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  upon  filt,  in  the 
port  of  exportation,  within  30  days  after  demand,  on  a  de- 
benture to  be  prepared  by  the  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms  at 
that  port,  verified  by  the  fearcher,  as  to  the  quantity  aaually 
fhipped,  and  that  the  fame  is  good  and  meichantable ;  and 
the  oath  of  the  exporter,  or  agent,  being  firft  taken  before 
the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  before  the  debenture  is  al- 
lowed (if  exported  from  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed)  '  that  the  beef  or  pork,  mentioned 
'  in  the  debenture,  was  falted  with  fait,  for  which  the  du- 
c  ties  have  been  paid,  and  not  drawn  back,  and  that  the 
'  fame  is  really  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas  for  fale, 
'  and  that  any  part  thereof  was  not  fpent,  or  intended  to  be 

*  fpent,  for  the  fhip's  ufe,  nor  relanded,  or  intended  to  be 
'  relanded  :'  if  exported  from  Scotland,  '  that  the  flelb,  men- 

*  tioned  in  the  debenture,  is  really  exported  to  parts  beyond 
'  the  feas  for  fale,  and  not  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great- 
'  Britain,  and  was  duly  cured  only  with  foreign  fait,  with- 
'  out  any  mixture  of  Britifh  or  Irifh  fait,  and  that  the  du-, 

*  ties  for  fuch  imported  fait  have  been  duly  paid  or  fecured.' 

*  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.     7  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  io. 

f  Relanded,  is  forfeited,  and  40s.  for  every  barrel,  to  be 
recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

f  ;  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  9. 

Fish,  exported  from  any  part  of  Great- Britain  to  foreign 
parts,  are  intitled  to  the  following  allowances,  viz. 

Pilchards,  or  ScAds,   the  cafk,  containing  501 
gallons  —  —  —  — J 

•If  1 4  inches  or  upwards  in  length,  from  t 
the  bone  in  the  fin  to  the  third  joint  > 
in  the  tail,  the  hundred      —     —  3 
kWet,  the  barrel,  containing  32  gallons 
'Dried,  called  Haberdines,  the  hun-  1 
dred  weight  —  —  J 

Salmon,  the  barrel,  containing  42  gallons       — 
White  Herrings,  the  barrel,  containing  32  ) 
gallons  —  —  —  —  J 

Full  Red    Herrings,  the  barrel,  containing! 

32  gallons  —  J 

Clean  Shotten  Red  Herrings,  the  barrel,  7 
containing  32  gallons  —  — 5 

Dried  Red  Sprats,  the  laft      —      —      — 

B^?  By  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  5.  thefe  bounties  were  ex- 
tended to  fifh  cured  in  Scotland  with  Britifh  or  foreign 
fait,  which  by  the  aa  of  union  were  limited  to  fifh  cured 
(in  Scotland)  with  foreign  fait  only. 

%  To  be  paid  by  the  colleaor  of  the  duties  upon  fait,  in  the 
port  of  exportation,  within  thirty  days  after  demand,  on  a 
debenture  to  be  prepared  by  the  colleaor  of  the  cufloms  in 
the  port  of  exportation,  and  verified  by  the  fearcher,  as  to 
the  quantity  actually  fhipped  ;  and  the  oath  of  the  exporter, 
or  agent,  being  firft  taken  before  the  principal  officers  of  the 
port,  before  the  debenture  is  allowed,  «  that  the  fifh  men- 
«  tioned  in  the  debenture  were  Britifh,  taken  and  really  ex- 

*  ported  to,  or  for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  relanded, 

*  or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great- Britain.' 

%  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  5. 

§  If  the  faid  colleaor  (in  England)  has  not  fufficient  money 
in  his  hands  to  pay  the  faid  debentures  on  flefh  or  fifh  ex- 
ported, he  is  to  give  without  delay  a  certificate  thereof  to  the 
commiffioners  for  the  excife  upon  fait  in  England,  who  fhall 
be  chargeable  with  the  payment,  to  be  paid  in  courfe  out  of 
the  firft  money  arifing  out  of  the  duties  upon  fait ;  and  if  in 
Scotland,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  in 
Scotland,  at  the  option  of  the  merchant,  who  are  to  caufe 
it  to  be  paid  in  courfe  out  of  the  duties  upon  fait  in  Scotland, 
or  out  of  the  revenues  of  cuftems  or  excife  there. 


Codfish, 
Ling,  or* 
Hake  — 


050 
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§  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §. 
cap.  18.  §.6. 


7  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  10.    5  Geo.  I. 


||  The  herring  barrel  is  to  contain  32  gallon?,  and  the  fal- 
mon  barrel  42  gallons ;  and  herrings  or  falmon  exported 
in  barrels  of  any  other  fize  (except  half  barrels)  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  bounty. 

||  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  15,  16.     zg  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §<  5. 
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*  No  allowance  to  be  paid  on  flefh  or  fifh  not  well  cured, 
or  unmerchantable. 

*   5  Ann.  cap.  29.   §.  8.     5  Ge0-  L  caP' lS-  *■  6"     29  Ge0' 
II.  cap.  23.   §.  5. 

+  Such  fifh  fraudulently  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  or  re- 
imported,  is  forfeited,  and  double  the  value,  to  be  recovered 
of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  5. 

X  No  fee  to  be  taken  for  a  debenture,  or  certificate,  or  for 
payment  of  the  money. 

%  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.     7  Ann.  cap.  1 !.  $*  10.     5  Geo  I. 
cap.  18.  §.  6. 

§  Any  officer  refufing  or  neglefting  to  pay  the  money,  or 
give  a  certificate,  as  above,  forfeits  double  the  mm  to  the 
party  aggrieved. 

§  7  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

*  Herring,  falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  fifh, 
brought  coaftwife  from  Scotland  into  England  for  re-expor- 
tation after  the  25th  of  June,  1756,  are  upon  exportation 
intitled  to  the  bounties  above  mentioned,  fubjecT:  to  the  fame 
regulations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  relanding,  or  reimport- 
ing thereof,  and  the  owners  are  fubje£t  to  the  fame  penalties 
fo° relanding,  or  other  fraudulent  proceedings,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  bounty,  as  in  cafe  of  fifh  cured  in,  and  exported 
from  England. — This  allowance  is  not  to  be  paid  in  England, 
but  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  his  deputy,  at  the 
port  of  exportation,  upon  requeft  of  the  exporter,  and  oath 
made  before  the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  "  of  the  (hip- 
ping of  the  fifh,  and  its  not  being  relanded,  or  intended  to 
be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,"  is  to  give  a  debenture  under 
his  hand,  without  fee,  for  payment  of  the  allowance,  which 
being  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife 
in  Scotland  (at  the  option  of  the  exporter  or  his  affigns)  they 
are  to  pay  the  bounties  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands, 
arifing  by  any  branch  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  regard  being 
had  to  the  priority  of  the  dates  of  the  debentures. 
*  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  10,  n. 

XXVIII.  Premium  on  Naval  Stores  imported. 
I.  From  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America. 
By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  3.  18.  was  granted  from  29  Sep- 
tember,  1729,  to  29  September,  1742 


28.  §. 


t.  continued  to  25  December, 
continued  to  25  December, 
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Tar<( 


By  13  Geo.  II.  cap 

1750. 
By  24  Geo.  TI.  cap.  52.  §.  1 

I75I« 
By  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  35-  §•  2-  continued  to  25  March,  1758 

And  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

"Masts,  Yards,  and  Bowsprights, 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to  each  ton, 
girt  meafure,  according  to  the  cuftom- 
ary  way  of  meafuring  round  bodies  - 
("Clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-"\ 
conditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or  { 
water,  and  fit  in  every  refpect  J 
for  making  of  cordage,  the  ton,  l 
containing   eight  barrels,    and  ' 
each  barrel  to  gauge  314.  gal- 
lons, to  be  well   hooped   and 

filled  up  

Clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-., 
conditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or 
water,  and  fit  in  every  refpect 
for   making  of  cordage,  made 
from  trees  prepared  according 
to  the  directions  hereafter  men-  ^40 
tioned,    the     ton,    containing 
eight  barrels,  and  each  barrel 
to  gauge  31  \  gallons,    to  be 
well  hooped  and   filled  up   on 
the  importation  thereof 
But  no  premium  is  to  be  paid  on  any  tar, 
unlefs  each  barrel  contains  31^  gallons, 
and  the  officers  not  to  furvey  the  tar  till 
the  water  is  all  drawn  off,  and  every  bar- 
rel filled  up  with  tar. 
Pitch,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and 
well-conditioned,  not  mixed  with  dirt 
or  drofs,  the  ton,  containing  20  grofs 
hundreds,  neat  pitch,  to  be  brought  in 
eight  barrels  of  equal  iize 
Turpentine,  clean,  good,  and  mer- 
chantable, clear  of  drofs    and  water, 
the  ton,  containing  20  grofs  hundreds, 
neat  turpentine,  to  be  brought  in  eight 
[_     barrels  of  equal  fize 
t  2  Geo.  II    cap.  35.  §.  3. 
||  24  Geo.  II.   cap.  52.  §.  2,    25  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  3. 
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*  Which  premiums  arc  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioner.  c,l 
the  navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  deliver- 
ed to  the  importers  within   twenty  days  after  the  difcharge 
or  unlading  of  the  (hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe,  upon 
certificate  of  the  refpective  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where  ' 
imported  ;  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  or 
collector  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  or  any 
two  of  them,  refiding  within  any  of  his  Majefty's  faid  plan- 
tations, teftifying,  that  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  the 
perfon  lading  the  fame  had  made  oath  before  them,  that  the 
faid  ftores  were  truly,  and  bona   fide,  of  the  growth   and 
produce  of  his  Majefty's  faid  plantations  :  and  with  refpect 
to  the  high  bounty  on   tar,  expreffing,  that  it  has  appeared 
to  them,  the  perfons  fo  certifying,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner 
or  maker  of  the  tar  for  which  fuch  certificate  was  granted, 
that  the  tar  herein  mentioned  was  made  from  green  trees, 
prepared   for  that  purpofe  after  the  following  manner ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to  bark,  the  bark 
thereof  was  (tripped  eight  feet  or  thereabouts,  up  from  the 
root  of  each  tree,  a  flip  of  the  bark,  of  about  four  inches  in 
breadth,  having  been  left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree;  and  that 
each   me,  after  having  been  fo   barked,  and  ltood  during 
one  year  at  the  leaft,  and  was  not  before  cut  down  for  the 
making  of  tar ;  and  that   the  faid   tar  was   made  without 
mixture  of  any  other  tar  therewith  ;  as  likewife  upon  oath  to 
be  made  by  the  matter  of  the  (hip,  at  any  port  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,  that  the  fame  were  (hippped  within  fome  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's plantations  in  America,  and  that  he  knows,  or  believes, 
that  the  faid  ftores  were  the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  4,  12. 

f  But  the  aforefaid  certificates  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  are  not  to  be  made  out  for  the  premium  on  pitch, 
until  the  fame  be  freed  from  dirt  or  drofs,  nor  for  any  tar 
that  is  not  fitting  to  be  ufed  for  making  of  cordage,  and  (hall 
not  be  freed  from  drofs  and  water,  and  unlefs  fuch  pitcli  and 
tar  be  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well-conditioned. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  1  r.  §.  16.     2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  1 14 

§  And  the  faid  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  before  they  make  out 
iuch  certificates,  are  to  examine  the  pitch,  by  opening  ths 
heads  of  the  barrels,  fawing  of  the  ftaves  in  the  middle,  and 
breaking  the  barrels,  or  by  fuch  other  means  as  they  (hall 
think  proper,  to  difcover  whether  the  faid  pitch  is  good  and 
merchantable,  not  mixt  with  dirt  or  drofs ;  and  alio  to  exa- 
mine and  fearch  the  faid  tar,  to  difcover  whether  the  fame 
is  clean,  good,  merchantable,  well  conditioned,  and  clear 
of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit  for  making  of  cordage. 

§  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  ir.  §.  17.     2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  11. 

II.  From  North-Britain,  commonly  called  Scotland. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  13.  was  granted  from  29  Sep- 
tember, 1729,  to  29  September,    1742. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  1.  continued  to  25  December, 
1750. 

By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  52.  §.  1.  continued  to  25  December, 
1751. 

By  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  2.  continued  to  25  March,  1758. 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment. 

rTREES  of  twelve  inches  diameter  and-j 
upwards,  fit  for  Masts,  Yards,  or 
Bowsprights,  regularly  conveited 
and  hewed  at  leaft  into  eight  fquares, 
found,  frefb,  and  in  good  and  mer-  )>  1  o  o 
chantable  condition,  the  ton,  allowing 
forty  feet  to  each  ton,  girt  meafure, 
according  to  the  cuftomary  way  of 
meafuring  round  bodies  — 

*  Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to  the 
importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  difcharge  or  unladin<" 
of  the  fhip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe  ,  upon  certificates  of 
the  v  fpeclive  chief  offi  ers  of  the  cuftoms  where  imported, 
to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under  the  hands 
and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and  colle&or  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  refiding  at  the  port 
or  ports  of  exportation  in  N  >rth-Britain,  teftifying,  that  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  fhip,  the  perfons  concerned,  or 
employed,  (or  any  two  of  them)  in  cutting  down  the  afore- 
faid trees,  had  made  affidavit  in  writing,  before  fuch  comp. 
troller  and  collector,  and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them, 
that  fuch  trees  were  truly  and  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  North-Britain  ;  and  fpecifying  in  the  faid  affi- 
davit, the  particular  number,  quantity,  and  qualities  of  the 
trees,  together  with   the  time  when  they   were  cut  down, 
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the  names  of  the  proprietors*  and  the  places  where  the  fame 
did  <*row  ;  as  likewife  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  matter 
of  the  fhip,  at  the  port  of  importation  in  South  Britain, 
that  the  fame  were  truly  laden  within  North-Britain,  and 
that  he  knows,  or  believes,  that  the  faid  trees  were  of  the 
growth  of  North- Britain. 

*  Perfons  counterfeiting,  or  making  falfe  affidavits,  or  cer- 
tificates, of  the  growth  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
premium,  are  tofuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and 
to  forfeit  iool. 

*  Collector,  comptroller,  or  naval  officer,  making  falfe 
certificates,  {hall  incur  fuch  penalties  as  are  directed  for  like 
offences,  by  the  act  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  II.)  for  pre- 
venting frauds,  and  regulating  abufes  in  his  majefty's  cuf- 
toms. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  14. 

f  Matters  or  owners  of  fhipB  knowingly  importing  foreign 
trees,  fit  for  mafts,  &c.  as  of  the  product  of  North- Bri- 
tain, in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  are  to  forfeit  100  1. 
together  with  the  fhip  and  furniture. 

f  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  15. 

From  the  Britifh  plantations  and  Scotland. 

%  Upon  the  landing  of  the  aforefaid  ftores  and  trees,  the  pre- 
emption or  refufal  mutt  be  offered  and  tendered  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy,  and  if,  within  twenty  days  after  fuch 
tender,  they  fhall  not  contract  for  the  fame,  the  importers 
may  otherwife  difpofe  of  them. 

X  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  6,  13* 

g  No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  examining,  viewing, 

5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §,  18.    2  Geo,  ll,  cap.  35.  $.  11. 


or  delivering  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  ftores,  or  for  make-* 
ing  or  figning  certificates,,  in  order  to  receive  the  premium, 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  office  and  iool.  and  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

*  And  if  any  of  the  aforelaid  naval  ftores,  or  trees,  fhall 
be  again  exported,  the  exporter  mull,  before  entry  there- 
of, produce  to  the  collector,  &c.  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port 
of  exportation,  a  receipt  from  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  or 
his  cafhier,  fubferibed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his  chief  clerk, 
fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of  the  aforefaid  premium  had 
been  repaid  to  him  ;  on  failure  whereof,  fuch  ftores  may  not 
be  exported ;  and  if  fuch  ftores  are  fraudulently  exported  with- 
out repayment  of  the  premium,  they  are  forfeited,  and  dou- 
ble the  value. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  J.  7,  9,  16; 

f  And  if,  upon  the  exportation  of  the  aforefaid  ftores,  doubts 
(hall  arife  concerning  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture, 
the  onus  probandi  fhall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof. 

f  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  10,  16. 

XXIX.  Drawback  of  excife  on  Strong  Beer,  Strong 
Ale,  Mum,  Cyder,  and  Perry,  made  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, exported.     1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  22,  ice. 

XXX.  Drawback  of  excife  on  Spirits  drawn  from 
Corn  in  Great-Britain,  without  mixture  of  any  other 
materials  exported.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 


XXXI,  Drawback  of  the  excife  on  Spirits  exported. 
Geo.  II.  cap.  8. 


16 


83*  Not  only  the  payment  of  thefe  three  drawbacks,  but  the 
forms  and  regulations  offhipping,  being  by  law  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  excife,  it  is  unneceflary 
to  defcribe  them  particularly  here. 
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MATERIAL  ARTICLES, 

Contained  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  UNIVERSAL 
r      DICTIONARY  of  TRADE  and  COMMERCE. 


LETTER     L. 

LABOUR,  remarks  political  thereon,  in  relation  to  the 
natural  price  thereof.     How  taxes  on  commodities  tend 
to  raife  the  price  of  labour.     The  price  of  labour  will 
fall,  when  fuch  taxes  are  annihilated.     Invention  of  com- 
pendious arts  of  workmanfhip.     Of  the  natural  caufes  of  the 
rife  and  decay  of  nations  in  wealth  and   power,  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  labour.     The  increafe  of  paper  circulation  in 
a  ftate  naturally  tends  to  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  com- 
modities ;  and  Jikewife  the  declenfion  of  the  ftate  in  wealth 
and  power.   Annihilation  of  paper  debts,  the  way  to  preferve 
ftates,  by  preferving  the  channels  of  trade  and  exportation. 
The  more  commercial  labour  in  a  ftate,  the  richer  is  that 
ftate  efteemed.     Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  labourers  ; 
with  remarks  fincethe  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763. 
Lace-Manufacture,  its  manufacture.     Political  Reflec- 
tions thereon.     The  principal  laws  of  France,  in  refpedt  to 
the  lace-manufacture.     Of  the  principal  laws  of  England  in 
regard   thereto.     The  allowance   on  gold  and  filver  lace, 
thread,  and  fringe,  on  exportation.     Of  the  cuftom-houfe 
bufinefs  on  this  occafion.     Political  remarks  thereon.     The 
encouragement  given  to  this  manufacture  in  Ireland.  Philofo- 
phical  confiderations  on  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  filver  lace. 
Lading,  fee  Bills  of  Lading. 
Lagan,  or  Lagon,  what. 
Lancashire,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks 

relating  to  Liverpool. 
Landed-Interest.  Reafon  why  the  decline  of  foreign  trade 
finks  the  value  of  land.  Encreafe  of  paper-treafure,  argues 
the  decline  of  trade,  and  decay  of  the  landed-intereft.  The 
effect  of  land-taxes  compared  with  thofe  upon  commodities. 
Further  political  remarks.  Of  the  country  gentleman's  ad- 
vancement by  improving  it,  and  of  preferving  himfelf  and 
family,  independently  on  court-preferment;  which  is  ever  a 
precarious  dependence,  except  to  but  very  few,  and  thofe 
few  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pofts  and  places,  on  mi- 
nifterial  diffractions. 
Land-carriage,   outward;  with  regard  to  duties  and  taxes 

of  goods  for  exportation. 
Land-carriage,  inward;    with  regard  to  duties  and  taxes  j 

of  goods  for  importation. 
Land-waiter,  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms.    His  bufinefs  ;  and 

feme  laws  relating  thereto. 
Lanarkshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Languhdoc,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade 
Lapidary,  an  artificer. 


Lapland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  See  Norway* 

Sweden,  and  Russia. 
Laqjje,  an  artificial  preparation  for  the  bufinefs  of  laquered 

wares.     Its  preparation  of  a  vegetable  colour  called  laques. 
Laquered-wares,  laquers  of  divers  forts,  how  prepared. 
Latitude,  in  geography  and  navigation. 
Law,  as  the  fame  regards    traders ;   with  fuitable  remarks 

thereon. 
Lead,  a  metal.    Its  manufacture  from  natural  ores.    Its  divers 

preparations  for  feveral  ufes.     Methods  of  fmelting  lead  at 

the  great  works  with  pit- coal.     Ditto  with  wood-fuel.    Of 

black  lead. 
LEEKAGEof  liquors,  allowance  at  the  cuftoms  on  the  importa- 
tion thereof. 
Lease  in,LAW,  what.  The  calculations  of  the  values  of  leafes ; 

with  tables  fuitable  thereto  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 
Leather,  of  its  manufacture  from  fkins  of  beafts  of  various 

kinds ;  with  remarks  before   and  fince  the  laft  war,   and 

Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 
Leather-breeches-maker,  his  trade. 
Leather-cutter  and  Currier,  ditto. 
Leather-dresser, — —1 .  ditto. 


Lea 


ther-dyer, 


-ditto. 


Leather-parer  and  Grounder,  ditto. 
Leather-seller, ditto. 


The  chief  laws 


Laws  in  France  relating  thereto. 


of  England  relating  to  leather.  Some  laws  and  regulations  in 
England  concerning  leather  tanned.  Remarks  on  Leather- 
dressing  in  general. 
Ledger,  in  regard  to  the  art  of  accountantship.  A  curious 
real  mercantile  tranfaction,  carried  on  by  partnerfhip  at  fe- 
veral foreign  ports ;  the  fame  ftated  in  the  ledger  mode,  and 
ballanced  by  the  feveral  parties  refiding  at  the  feveral  different 
foreign  ports,  and  all  in  conformity  to  each  other ;  wiih 
illuftrative  remarks  thereon. 

Leeward  Islands,  their  fhort  ftate,  with  confiderations 
fuitanle  to  the  late  peace  of  1763  ;-  fhewing  the  probability  of 
thofe  Neutral  Islands,  that  are  thereby  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  turning  to  our  commercial  emolu- 
ment hereafter. 

Leicestershire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Leinster, ditto. 

Letter  of  Credit,  what. 

Letter-Founder,  his  employment. 

Letter  of  License,  what,  and  its  form. 

Letter  of  Marcjue,— — .— ditto. Laws  of  England 

relating  thereto. 

Lj-ttkrs  Patbn  r,  what,     The  laws  relating  thereto. 

Levant- 
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Levant-Trade,  its  trade  in  general.  The  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  powers  therein.  The  regulations  and 
polity  of  France  with  refpect  to  the  Levant-trade.  An  airet 
of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  ordaining  that  the  French  fhips 
trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fhal!  not  be  liable  to  thole 
averages  which  may  be  necefliiry  to  be  laid  on  the  payment 
of  the  debts  and  other  charges  of  the  nation,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  are 
loaded,  and  not  according  to  the  tonnage  and  ftrength  of  the 
fhipping.  A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  the  fheriffs,  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to  deliver 
certificates  of refidence  of  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
merchants  of  the  province,  who  chufe  to  fettle  in  the  Levant, 
provided  they  were  18  years  of  age  ;  and  alfo  to  fuch  women 
and  girls  whofe  hufbands  or  fathers  are  eftablifhed  in  the  faid 
ports,  to  live  there  with  them,  1716.  An  arret  of  the  royal 
council  in  times  of  war  ordains,  that  upon  the  merchandize 
of  the  Levant,  arifing  by  the  prizes  made  during  the  prefent 
war,  (1705)  and  carried  into  the  port  of  Toulon,  there  fhall 
be  levied  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  faid  merchandizes 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  duties  paid  on  importation.  A 
royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  all  public  truft  and  ad- 
miniftration,  and  from  the  affemblies  of  the  body  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fuch  French  mer- 
chants, who  fhall  there  marry  maids  or  widows  born  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Senior  ;  and  excludes,  likewife,  all 
thofe  who  are  under  30  years  of  age,  from  all  public  trufts 
of  adminiftration,  who  fhall  marry,  without  the  confent  of 
the  parents,  even  any  French  young  women.  A  royal  or- 
donnance, forbidding  all  the  fubjects  of  France,  and  others 
trading  in  Turkey  under  their  protection,  to  purchafe  any 
thing  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Maltefe  corfairs,  or  by 
any  other,  1718.  A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  cap- 
tains of  French  fhips  and  veffels  to  embark  in  the  Levant 
any  Frenchman  or  foreigner,  without  permiffion  firft  had- 
and  obtained,  in  writing,  from  the  king's  ambaflador  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  or  the  confuls  of  the  ports,  17 19.  An  arret  of 
the  royal  council  of  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  duty  in  favour  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar- 
feilles laid  upon  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Levant, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of  the  confuls, 
1 721.  An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  laying  a  pe- 
nalty upon  the  captains  and  owners  of  fhips,  coming  from 
the  Levant  to  Marfeilles,  who  fhouldmifreprefent  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  are  loaded, 
or  fhould  not  reprefent  them  at  all,  1722.  A  royal  ordon- 
nance, regulating  the  appointments  that  the  firft  deputies 
of  the  French  Nation  are  intitled  to  in  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant and  Barbary;  if,  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  abfence  of  the 
confuls,  they  perform  the  offices  of  the  confular  power,  1723. 
A  royal  ordonnance,  revoking  thofeofthe  year  1689,  1713, 
and  17 19,  and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained  ;  in  confe- 
quence  whereof,  it  permits  all  Frenchmen  refiding  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  Italy,  to  load  merchan- 
dizes for  their  account  upon  foreign  bottoms,  1727.  A 
royal  ordonnance,  regulating  what  fhould  be  regarded  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
and  other  foreigners,  who  fhall  enjoy  there  the  protection 
of  France,  1727.  A  royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  the 
liberty  of  trading  in  France,  and  from  the  privilege  of  the 
body  of  the  nation,  fuch  French  who  fhall  marry  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  and  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid 
ports,  whofe  mothers  are  foreigners,  1728.  A  royal  or- 
donnance, concerning  the  patent  of  health  that  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  fhips  fhould  take,  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary,  1730.  The  French  king's  decla- 
ration, fignifying  that  no  cabbin-boy  fhall  be  left  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  1730.  A  royal  ordonnance 
concerning  the  depofits  in  the  chanceries  of  the  confulfhips 
of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  1 731 .  Regulations  for  the  im- 
ports of  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  ports  of  Negropont, 
Covelle,  Rhodes,  Meteleme,  Scio,  Milo,  Ime,  Micona, 
5732.  General  regulations  of  the  French  trade  of  all  the 
faid  ports.  An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  relating  to 
the  merchandizes  in  pacotilles,  as  the  French  term  them, 
which  the  captains,  fupercargoes,  and  paflengers  carry 
into  the  Levant,  as  well  for  their  own  account  as  for 
that  of  the  freighters,  1733.  A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding 
the  French  merchants  to  conlign  directly,  or  indirectly,  mer- 
chandizes, fruits,  or  provifions,  to  foreigners  eftablifhed  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant,  1735.  An  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  concerning  the  impofition  of  a  duty  of  average  of  1  per 
cent,  for  3  yearf,  upon  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  car- 
ried to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  1736.  'A  royal  ordonnance, 
permitting  French  fhips  to  be  configned  to  merchant  ftrangers 
eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  cafe  they  are  entirely 
freighted  by  foreigners,  1737.  An  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  eftablifhing,  to  commence  the  ift  of  April,  1739, 
that  the  duty  of  averages  at  importation,  the  raifing  of  which 
was  ordained  by  the  arret  of  the  25th  of  February,  1736, 
fhall  be  fupprefied  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  of  Dec.  1738. 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1749,  an  arret  was  iffued  for  the 
regulation  of  policies  of  infurance  palled  before  the  figning 


the  preliminaries  of  peace,  with  regard  to  fhips  employed  'u 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  regulating  rhe 
premiums  to  be  allowed  to  the  infurers,  in  thefe  cafes  men- 
tioned in  the  arret  of  the  12th  of  July,  1748.  A  royal  or- 
donnance, forbidding  all  fubjects  who  rdtde  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary  to  pofi'efs  themieivc^  sf  any  teal 
eftates,  1749  ;  with  rerrwi  ks,  fhcwing  that  the  above  aie  the 
principal  royal  arrets,  edicts,  ordonnancts,  and  declarations 
iftued  in  France,  from  the  year  1665,  by  authority,  for  the 
occafional  regulation  of  the  Levant  trade,  and  the  conic- 
quences  thereof. 

Levant  Trade,  of  the  regulation  of  the  Dutch,  in  regard 
to  their  commerce  of  the  Levant  trade.  Of  the  general  na- 
ture and  circumftances  of  the  Turkey  trade  in  the  Levant  ; 
with  remarks. 

Liege,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Light-houses,  or  Sea-marks,  their  nature  and  ufein  na- 
vigation. 

Limburg,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Li  n  co  l  nshire, ditto. 

Linen,  a  manufacture.  Its  great  utility  throughout  the 
world.  In  whofe  hands  the  linen  trade  of  Europe  chiefly  lies, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  England  ;  with  a  feries  of  national 
political  reflections.  Of  the  raifing  of  flax,  for  the  more 
effectual  eftablifhment  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain.  A  fummary  of  the  chief  laws  of  England,  relating 
to  the  linen  manufacture.  Of  the  conduct  of  Ireland,  in  re- 
gard to  the  linen  manufacture,  with  refpect  to  the  linen- 
board  there  granting  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
manufactory.  An  account  of  the  quantity  and  duty  of  the 
ftatuteable  and  unftatuteable  linen  yarn,  exported  out  of  Ire- 
land to  Great-Britain  for  twenty  years.  An  account  of  the 
net  quantities  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  Great-Britain 
for  feven  years,  after  deduction  of  the  quantities  exported  ; 
drawn  from  the  accounts  before  the  committee,  in  a  report 
to  his  late  Majefty  George  II.  with  political  remarks  on  the 
linen  manufacture  in  generah 

Linlithgowshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Lint,  with  refpect  to  the  linen  manufacture,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  linen  manufacture  belonging  to  thefe  kingdomsascom- 
plete  as  the  fame  is  in  foreign  countries,  &e.  with  remarks. 

Lithuania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Lives,  (annuities  on  lives).  Of  the  principles  whereon  fuch 
computations  are  made,  with  various  curious  tables  thereon, 
made  by  feveral  ingenious  gentlemen. 

Livonia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Load  manage,  a  term  in  commerce. 

Loadsman,-- ■■'-       — ditto. Laws  relative  thereto. 

Logwood,  a  wood  much  ufed  in  the  art  of  dying.  A  repie- 
fentation  from  the  board  of  trade  to  his  late  majefty  Geo.  I. 
afferting  the  right  of  the  fubjects  of  Great- Britain,  to  cut 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  17 17.  Political  remarks 
on  this  article  in  various  lights,  before  and  fince  the  laft  War 
and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Longitude,  its  nature  and  ufe  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
the  difficulties  hitherto  attending  its  difcovery.  Ofa  new  prob- 
lem for  its  difcovery  at  fea.  Acts  of  parliament  relative  thereto. 
See  alfo  Commanders  of  Ships  for  the  fame  at  large. 

Lorrain  and  Bar,  their  fituation,  produce  and  trade.  See 
Alsace. 

Lottery,  a  public  game  at  hazard,  to  raife  money  for  the 
ferv ice  of  the  ftate.  Laws  of  England  relating  thereto.  Lot- 
teries in  France.  That  in  England  for  the  purchafe  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  curiofities  ;  with  remarks  on  lotteries  in  ge- 
neral, upon  mathematical  principles.  Of  the  abufe  of  lot- 
teries. 

Louisiana,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  politi- 
cal remarks  thereon,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  peace 
of  I763.  Of  the  Indians  in  North  America  ;  and  how  to 
manage  them  fince  the  large  acquifition  of  territory  ceded  in 
North  America  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  of  prefent 
important  confideration. 

Lubeckers,  of  the  imperial  city  of  Lubeck.  Oftheirunion 
with  other  ftates. 

Luxemef.rc,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Lyonnois,  its ditto. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 
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\Jf  ACE,  its  nature  and  commerce. 

^   Macedonia,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Machine,  with  political  remarks  thereon,  to  leflen  the  price 
of  commodities. 

Malt,  oblervstions  on  the  manner  of  malting  ;  with  phi- 
lofophical  remarks  thereon.  An  abftradt  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment thereon  ;  together  with  the  nature  of  the  excife  bu- 
finefs refpecting  this  article  ;  and  alfo  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftoms,  relating  to  the  exportation  of  malt, 

Man> 


INDEX. 


Maw,  (Isle  of  Man)  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade ; 
with  political  remarks  with  refpect  to  the  fmuggling  trade 
carried  on  at  the  Ifle  of  Man  before  its  being  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain.  Reafon  before  its  being  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  given  in  this  work  above  10 
years  before  it  was  fo  annex-ed,  furnifhed  to  the  author  by 
that  worthy  patriot,  the  prelent  chamberlain  of  London, 
Stephen  Theodore  JanfTen,  Efq; 

Manufacturers,  Englifh  laws  relating  to  them;  with 
political  remarks  for  their  encouragement  in  Great-Britain. 
The  fyftem  of  Spain  to  advance  their  manufactures  of  every 
kind,  as  publifhed  in  this  work  before  the  laft  war,  and 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  ;  with  other  political  remarks  in 
divers  ufeful  lights.  An  abftract  of  an  act  of  parliament  for 
the  effectual  punifhing  of  perfons  convicted  of  feducing  ar- 
tificers in  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
into  foreign  parts ;  and  for  the  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  deter- 
mination of  appeals,  allowed  by  another  act,  &c. 

Manure,  for  land;  with  philofophical  remarks  thereon. 
Or  political  remarks  thereon,  tending  to  the  better  cultivat- 
ing of  the  lands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  to 
render  labour  and  commodities  cheaper  than  they  are  ;  with 
confederations  incorporated  regarding  the  landed  intereft. 
Alfo  other  political  remarks  on  the  whole  of  our  article 
Manure,  and  cultivating  additional  quantities  of  land, 
fo  as  to  render  the  neceffaries  of  life  cheaper,  in  order  to 
cheapen  labour,  and  the  price  of  Englifh  commodities  in 
general,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  commerce. 

Map,  its  ufe  in  geography;  with  political  remarks  on  this 
article  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763,  relative  to  the 
perfidious  defigns  of  France  to  ftrip  us  many  years  ago  of 
our  rights  of  poffeffion  in  North  America  in  particular  ; 
of  which  the  author  of  this  work  apprized  the  nation  before  the 
late  war;  alfo  political  remarks  fince  the  laft  war  and  Defini- 
tive Treaty  of  1763. 

Marble,  its  nature  and  quality,  and  ufe  in  buildings. 

MaRCASITE,  a  mineral ;  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe  ;  with 
proper  remarks  thereon,  in  order  to  make  them  turn  to  the 
beft  advantage  on  landed  eftates. 

Mariners,  how  governed  in  a  maritime  country  by  theantient 
fea  law,  as  thofe  of  Rhodes,  Oleron,  and  Wifby  ;  fee  thofe  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  according  to  the  Englifh  laws  ;  with  variety 
of  cafes  litigated  and  determined  in  our  courts  of  juftice.  Of 
the  admiralty  laws  relating  to  thefe  people.  See  Admiralty. 

Maritime  and  Marine  Affairs,  and  Marine  Trea- 
ties. See  Marque,  (Letters  of  Marque)  Mas- 
ters of  Ships,  Naval  Affars,  Pilots,  Ports, 
and  Haven;  Piracy,  Prizes,  Quarentine,  Sal- 
vage, Wrecks;  with  other  articles  therefrom  referred 
to.  A  marine  treaty  between  the  States-General  and  the  city 
ofLubeck,  1613.  A  marine  treaty  between  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Hanfe  Towns,  16 15  ;  with  political  remarks 
thereon  of  divers  kinds.  Alfo  variety  of  maritime  forms, 
and  articles  of  feveral  natures ;  with  occafional  illuftrative  ex- 
planations. Treaty  between  the  ftates  of  Holland  with 
the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1645. 
Another  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  States- Ge- 
neral. Another  maritime  treaty  between  the  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  form  of  a  general  maritime  pafs- 
port  for  a  Swedifh  fhip  laden  with  Swedifh  goods,  &c.  A 
form  of  a  certificate  to  be  given  to  the  Swedifh  fhips,  laden 
partly  with  Swedifh,  and  partly  with  foreign  goods,  &c. 
with  explanatory  and  political  remarks,  1645.  Another 
treaty  between  the  States- General  and  Denmark,  1647  » 
with  a  model  for  meafuring  the  fhips  according  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  Amfterdam.  A  manifefto  publifhed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  againft  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  the  year  1652,  fevere  againft  the  Dutch.  An 
abridgement  of  the  manifefto  of  the  States-General  againft 
the  nation  and  government,  &c.  of  England,  given  at  the 
Hague,  1652  ;  which  ended  in  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
was  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  States- General  and  the 
king  of  Denmark  ;  which  promoting  a  good  underftanding 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  there  was  another  treaty 
concluded  between  thofe  two  powers  at  Copenhagen  in  the 
year  1653.  An  abftract  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  be- 
tween Oliver  Cromwell,  as  protector  of  England,  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries.  A  marine  treaty 
between  king  Charles  II.  after  his  reftoration  to  his  domi- 
nions, and  the  States-General  of  Holland  ;  in  which  all  for- 
mer differences  are  compofed,  &c.  in  1667.  The  fame  time 
was  concluded  another  treaty  concerning  marine  affairs ; 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  thatof  February,  1667-8.  Ar- 
ticle touching  navigation  and  commerce,  between  king 
Charles  II.  and  the  States-General,  concluded  at  the  Hague 
in  February,  1667-8.  Form  of  the  certificate  that  ought  to 
be  given  by  thofe  that  have  the  ordinary  power  of  the  ad- 
miralty of  England,  to  the  fhips  and  veifels  that  go  out 
thence,  according  to  the  faid  treaty  ;  with  other  requifite 
forms  on  both  fides  relative  to  carrying  the  fame  into  execu- 
tion. After  this  treaty  for  affairs  in  Europe,  another  was 
fet  on  foot,  and  agreed  to,  for  regulating  their  naval  af- 
fairs all  over  the  world,  &c.  thefubftance  of  which  we  have 


given  ;  with  various  neceffary  forms  concerning  the  fam«. 
A  marine  treaty  between  king  Charles  II.  and  Lewis  XIV. 
king  of  France  in  1676-7;  with  the  form  requifite  on  this 
occafion,  and  proper  remarks. 

Marle,  for  the  manuring  of  land  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 

Marque,  (Letter  of  Marque)  what,  their  nature  and 
authority.  Laws  of  England  concerning  the  fame;  with 
fome  curious  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judicature,  on 
laws  relative  to  litigations  on  this  point. 

Masters  of  Ships,  mercatorial  laws  and  ufages  reletting 
thereto.  With  divers  ufeful  cafes  of  difpute  fettled  by  our 
courts  of  law  concerning  them. 

Mathematics,  howfar  they  may  beufeful  to  thofe  who  would 
underftand  the  practice  and  theory  of  trade  ;  and  of  general 
ufe  and  advantage,  in  the  feveral  lights  reprefented  ;  with 
pertinent  remarks  of  feveral  kinds. 

Measures  and  Weights,  as  well  relative  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  our  own  ;   with  proper  tables  and  computations. 

Mechanical  Arts,  the  great  commercial  utility  of  mecha- 
nic arts  to  the  ftates  ;  with  fuitable  remarks  thereon  in  di- 
vers lights. 

Mecklenburgh,  or  Mecklenbourgh,  its  fituation, 
produce  and  trade. 

Medals,  of  the  traffic  therein  in  divers  parts  ;  with  politi- 
cal remarks  made  of  them  in  France  to  commemorate  the 
great  epochas  of  their  commercial  advancement  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  XlVth  and  the  prefent  French  king;  with 
remarks  alfo  fince  the  late  war  and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Mediterranean,  its  fituation  and  extent;  with  remarks 
relative  to  the  important  advantages  derived  to  Great-Bri- 
tain from  the  pofTeffion  of  Gibraltar,  and  fhewing  why  that 
territory  and  fortrefs  ought  never  to  be  given  up  to  any 
power  whatfoever,  if  we  would  preferve  the  Mediterranean 
trade;  alfo  other  political  remarks  on  this  article.  Likcwife 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom  houfe  relating  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Commerce. 

Mediterranean  Passes,  our  laws  relating  thereto. 

Melli,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mensuration,  its  ufefulnefs  in  feveral  branches  of  trade. 
With  practical  cafes  of  computation  concerning  the  fame, 
in  artificers  works  of  divers  kinds ;  as  carpenters  work, 
bricklayers  work,  plaifterers  work,  mafons  work,  glaziera 
work,  painters  work ;  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  carpenter's  rule, 
and  the  Hiding-rule  in  menfuration. 

Mentz,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

MercantileAccountant-ship,  the  whole  art  fuccinctly 
delineated. 

British  Mercantile  College,  fhewing  the  neceffity  of 
eftablifhing  a  mercantile  college  in  Great-Britain  for  the 
education  of  young  Britifh  merchants  better  than  they  ufually 
are ;  with  a  plan  for  that  purpofe.  Another  plan  laid  down 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  former.  Of  the  dignity  of  the 
Britifh  merchant,  and  the  confequences  of  this  intended  new 
college  to  the  public. 

Merchant-court,  or  Court-merchant,  of  the  na- 
ture of  fuch  an  inftitution  for  the  fummary  decifion  of  mer- 
cantile perfonal  controverfies.  Of  the  merchant's  court  in 
the  city  of  Rouen  in  France. 

Mercury,  a  mineral,  its  nature  and  quality;  with  philo- 
fophical obfervations  thereon. 

Merionethshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Metallurgy,  the  art  of,  defcribed;  with  remarks  philo- 
fophical. 

Metals,  their  nature  and  quality  philofophically  defcribed. 
Of  factitious  metals; ;  with  proper  remarks. 

Mexico,  (Old  Mexico)  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade; 
with  remarks  particularly  reflecting  the  right  of  Britifh 
fubjects  to  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  ; 
alfo  political  remarks  made  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and 
treaty  of  1763. 

Middlesex,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  fuita- 
ble remarks  befoie  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763. 

Milan,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mineral,  defcribed  philofophically  ;   with  remarks. 

Mineral  Waters,  their  nature,  ufe,  and  their  trade. 

Minerology,  concerns  the  difcovery  of  mines;  with  phi- 
lofophical explanations,  and  fuitable  remarks.  Of  the  deceits 
and  impofitions  of  miners,  and  others,  often  in  league  with 
them.  Of  the  generation  of  mines  ;  with  interefting  re- 
marks to  thofe  concerned  therein. 

Minorca,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade ;  with  political 
remarks. 

Mississippi,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  re- 
marks before  the  laft  war  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace 
in  the  year  1763  ;  alfo  political  remarks  fince  the  laft  war 
and  peace  of  1763. 

Modena,  its  fuuation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mogul  Empire,  fee  Indostan. 

Mojjemugi,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Money,  the  origin  of  money  ;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

Monied-interest,  or  the  ftockholders  of  this  kingdom  ; 
with  fuitable  remarks  thereon,  both  before  the  laft  war  and 
peace  of  1763,  and  fine*  the  faid  peace 

Mon- 
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Monmouthshire,    its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Monomotopa,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  re- 
marks. 

Monopolies,  their  nature.  Our  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
origin  of  thofe  trading  ones  in  this  kingdom  ;  with  politi- 
cal remarks  thereon. 

Montferrat,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Montgomeryshire, ditto.  i 

Montserat,  fee  British  Ame r i c a. 

Moravia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Morocco,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  remarks 
thereon.  Of  the  union  of  the  Chriftian  powers  to  extirpate 
the  piratical  ftates. 

Mortality,  (Bills  of  Mortality)  with  refpedt  to  an- 
nuities on  lives  and  leafes,  &c.  with  various  ufeful  tables 
relating  thereto:  with  cafes  exemplifying  the  fame. 

Mcskito  Country,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Munster, d'tco. 

Museum,  British,  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

The  practical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftorn-houfe  continued  at  the 
end  of  Letter  M. 


Nubia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.. 

Nutmeg,  its  nature  and  commerce  j  fee  Leeward-Li /. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftorn-houfe  continued. 
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NA  P  L  E  S,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  :  with   poli- 
tical  remarks.     Of  Sicily   in   particular ;  with  remarks 

a!fo-  , 

National  Accountantship,  an   idea  thereof,  for  people 

of  diftinction.  , 

Naval   Affairs,    their  importance   to  the  Britiih  empire, 

and   their  fhort  Hiftory ;  with  remarks,    fhewing   how  the 

French  regard  their  naval  laffairs.     Further   remarks   thereon 

before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.    And  likewife  remarks 

interefting  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 

Naval  Stores,  with  political  remarks  thereon,  before  and 

fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Navigation,  the  practical  arts  thereof;  with  the  Rev. 
Mr  Richard  Locke's  univerfal  problem  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  longitude  at  fea.  See  Commanders  of  Ships,  and 
Longitude.  The  principal  laws  of  England  enacted  for 
the  promotion  of  trading  navigation.  A  memoir  that  may 
be  neceffary  to  be  referred  to  occafionally,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  foreign  fhipping  which  entered  in  at  the  fe- 
veral  ports  of  England,  fet  forth  in  columns,  under  the  title 
of  the  nation  or  ftate  to  which  they  belong,  fot  two  feveral 
years,  ending  at  Chriftmas  174.3,  and  1747,  and  one  year 
ending  at  Lady-day  1749  ;  which  is  one  year  before  the  laft 
French  war  but  one,  one  year  in  the  war,  and  one  year  af- 
ter that  war,  or  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  mnde  in  1741. 

Negroland  ;  fee  Africa,  English  African  Compa- 
ny, Antilles  Islands. 

Netherlands,  (or  The  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands)  of  their  commerce;  with  interefting  po- 
litical remarks  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763  ;  and 
likewife  remarks  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 

■^eufchatel,    its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Nevis  ;  fee  British:America. 

Neutral  Islands  ;  fee  Leeward  Islands. 

New-Castille;   fee  Castille. 

■New-England;  fee  ditto. 

New-Jersey  ;  fee  ditto. 

New-  York  ;  fee  ditto. 

Newfoundland,  its  fifheries  and  trade;    with  remarks  fince 

the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763. 

News-Papers,  their  ufe  and  their  abufe,  with  refpecf,  to  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  the  laws  relative  thereto. 

New-Spain;  fee  Spanish  America,  Peru,  and  Mexico. 

Nicaragua  ;  fee  Mexico. 

Nicobar-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Nigritia  ;  feeAFRicA. 

Nitre,  or  Salt-petre,  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe,  with 
philofophical  remarks  ;  of  its  purification,  &c.  &c. 

Nivernois,     or   Neve  rs,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Norfolk,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade:  with  the  pecu- 
liar laws  relating  to  Norwich,  and  Norwich-fluffs. 

Normandy,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Northamptonshire, — ditto. 

North  Carolina, ditto; with  intereft- 
ing remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763,  and 
fince  that  peace. 

Northumberland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Norway, -d'«o ; -with 

political  remarks  before  the  laft  war  and   peace  of    1763,  and 
fince  the  faid  peace. 

Notary-Public,  an  ideaofhis  profeffion,  with  remarks. 
Nottinghamshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade 
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OAK,  its  nature  and  growth  ;  with  remarks. 
Oaths  ;  of  cuftorn-houfe  oaths  obliged  to  be  taken  by 
traders,  with  remarks  ;    fee    alfo  our    article    Affidavit, 
with  remarks. 
Officers    of   the    Customs,  the  feveral  kinds  thereof,  and 
the  nature  of  their  refpective  employments,  in   conducting 
thefyftem  of  the  cuftoms. 
Oil,  of  various  forts,  their  nature  and  quality. 
Oil  (Olive-oil)  how  produced. 
Oil  of  Sweet-almonds,  how  produced. 

Oil,  (Train  oil) ditto. 

Gallipoli-oil,  for  the  wool'en  manufacture. 
OldenBurgh,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Oleron,  and  Oleron  laws   of  Navigation    and    Com- 
merce,   in  efteem    throughout    Europe;  their  ufe  in  mer- 
cantile affairs  ;  with  illuftrative  obfervations  thereon. 
Orcades,  their  fituation,  produce,   and  trade. 
Ordnance  :  fee  Artillery. 

Ores,  their  nature,  quality,  ufe,  and  management.     See  Mi- 
neral, Mineralogy,    Metallurgy,    Assay,  Cop- 
per  mines,    Lead,    Tin,  Iron,    Mercury,  Silver, 
Gold,  Flax,  Metals,   Mines,  Mining,    Smelting. 
Oriental-trade;     fee   Levant-trade  alfo;    with    re- 
flections on  the  expediency  of  laying  the  Turkey-trade  open  : 
with  remarks. 
Orleanois,  its  fituation  produce  and  trade. 
Ostend;  fee  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Ostend     East-India   Company,    its   rife  and   fall;  with 

political  remarks. 
Overisil,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Oysters  ;  of  the  generation   and  ordering  of  green    oyfters, 
or  Colchefter  oyfters ;    the  laws   of  England  in   regard  to 
oyfters. 
The  laws  and  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  with   refpect  to  this  Let- 
ter O,  in  its  alphabetical  order. 


-ditto. 
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PACKERS,  the  nature  of  their  employment. 
Painters, ditto. 

Painting,  confidered  as  an  art;  the  qualifications  requifite 
to  form  a  good  one  ;  with  fuitable  remarks. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Ditto of  the  Rhine, — - ditto. 

Palestine, ditto. 

Paper,  a  manufacture  ;  of  what  and  how  made,  of  various 
kinds  :  with  philofophical  remarks  ;  of  the  Paper-tree, 
with  political  remarks :  of  the  French  regulation  of  the 
paper  trade. 

Paper-Credit,  what  meant  by  it;  with  political  remarks 
before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763,  and  fince  the  faid 
peace. 

Par,  what,  in  matters  of  commerce. 

Paraguay,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  politi- 
cal remarks  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Parayba,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Parchment,  a  manufacture,  how  made. 

Parliament,  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  par- 
liament ;  and  an  idea  of  the  method  of  proceeding  therein  on 
public  affairs.  The  names  of  counties,  cities,  corporations, 
borough-towns,  and  ftewarties  in  Great-Britain  ;  with  the 
knights  commiffioners  of  fhires,  citizens  and  burgeffes, 
chofen  in  each  to  ferve  in  parliament.  A  fchemeof  the  pro- 
portions the  feveral  counties  in  England  paid  to  the  land-tax 
in  1693,  and  to  the  fubfidies  in  1697,  compared  with  the 
number  of  members  they  fend  to  parliament. 

Member  of  Parliament  ;  of  his  importance,  and  his  ac- 
complifhments  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  become  properly 
ufeful  in  his  fenatorial  capacity.  An  act  of  parliament  made 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  Geo.  III. 
relating  to  bankrupts  being  intitled  to  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  becoming  infolvent. 

Partnerships,  in  trade;  fome  cafes  determined  in  our  courts 
of  judicature  reflecting  the  fame. 

Parma,    its    fituation,  produce,   and  trade. 
Passport,  Safe-conduct,    and    Protections;  the    na- 
ture   and  laws  relating  thereto  ;  with  the  forms    of  Englifh 
and  foreign  paffports  to  (nipping. 

11  S  Patents 
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Patents,  what;  with  the  laws  of  England  concerning  them  ; 
with  cafes  in  law  determined  thereon  ;  with  political  re- 
marks on  this  article  patents. 
Pearls,  a  fpecies  of  precious  ftones ;  where  found  ;  of  artifi- 
cial pearls ;  to  imitate  fine  oriental  pearls ;  to  blanch  and 
cleanfe  pearls. 
Pedlar,  who;  with  remarks  thereon. 

Pegu,  its  fituation,  produce,  andtrade;  with  remarks  there- 
on relating  to  the  Eaft-India  trade. 

Pembrokeshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Pennsylvania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  re- 
marks in  various  lights  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  1763. 

People,  confidercd  in  political  lights. 

Persia,  its  fituation,  produce,  andtrade.  A  fummaryofthe 
commerce  thereof;  with  their  monies,  weights,  meafures,  &c. 

Peru,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  political  re- 
marks. 

Peruvian-bark,  a  valuable  drug  in  medicine  ;  with  philo- 
fophical  obfervations. 

Petty-customs,  or  Alien's  Duty,  paid  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  what,  and  how. 

Pewter,  a  factitious  metal,  how  made,  and  its  qualities. 

Pharmacy,  an  art;  its  nature,  and  kinds;  with  a  fuccinct 
account  of  the  whole  art,  illuftrated  by  fuitable  experiments. 

Philippine-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Phoenice,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Philosophy  Experimental,  with  remarks  on  its  general 
utility  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

Philosophical  Chemistry,  its  particular  utility  in  arts 
and  trades. 

Picardy,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Piedmont,  its ditto; with  remarks. 

Pilchard,  a  fifh  wherein  there  is  a  large  trade  ;  their  nature 
and  cure. 

Pilot  of  a  fhip  ;  regulations  and  laws  relating  thereto.  Of 
pilots  in  Spain. 

Pitch  and  Tar,  their  production  and  ufe;  fee  Naval 
Stores. 

Plantations;  of  thofe  belonging  to  Great-Britain;  our 
laws  relating  thereto  :  a  proclamation  for  afcertaining  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  6oins  in  the  plantations.  Remarks 
on  this  article  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763,  and 
fince  the  faid  peace  ;  with  additional  remarks  on  the  con- 
ftant  perfidy  of  France,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget. 

Podolia,  its  fituation,  produce,  andtrade. 

Poi  ro  u, ditto. 

Poland, ditto; with   remarks 

before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
while  the  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  was  depending. 

Political  Arithmetic,  its  ufefulnefs  in  regard  to  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  general  promotion  of  the 
national  interefts. 

Pomerania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Poor  ;  a  {theme  for  fetting  the  poor  to  work  ;  of  the  wife  re- 
gulation of  the  poor  in  the  United  Provinces;  with  illuftra- 
tive  obfervations  :  alfo  general  remarks  on  the  article  poor. 

Porcelain,  a  manufacture,  philofophically  treated.  The 
method  of  giving  a  luftre  to  the  gold  laid  on  porcelain;  the 
different  kind  of  varnifhes  and  colours  given  to  the  porcelain ; 
the  method  of  preparing  thefe  varnifhes  and  colours  :  new 
defigns  of  porcelain  works  ;  manner  of  embofiing  porcelain. 
Of  the  Saxon  porcelain,  with  remarks. 

Porto-Rico  ;  fee  Antilles  Islands. 

Ports,  places  appointed  for  the  lawful  exportation,  or  impor- 
tation of  merchandizes;  thofe  belonging  to  England. 

Portugal,  itsfituation,  produce,  and  trade.  Ofthemonies, 
weights,  and  meafures  :  the  exchanges  of  Portugal  with 
other  the  chief  parts  of  Europe,  exemplified  with  variety  of 
computations;  with  interefting  obfervations.  Of  the  unjus- 
tifiable treatment  our  Britifh  merchants  have  experienced 
in  Portugal  for  fevcral  years  paft,  in  divers  refpects.  Of 
the  dependency  of  Portugal  on  Great-Britain ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  they  have  infulted  Great-Britain  again  by 
the  late  inftitution  of  the  general  company  for  the  culture  of 
the  vineyards  of  Alto-Duro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ; 
with  political  remarks  fince  the  late  war  and  treaty  of  peace 
of  1 763. 

Portuguese  African-trade,  with  remarks. 

Portuguese  America,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade; 
with  fuitable  remarks. 

Portuguese  East-India  Company,  its  fituation,  pro- 
duce, and  trade. 

Postage  of  Letters  ;  fhort  hiftory  of  that  eftablifhment, 
with  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Pot-ash,  their  manufacture,  ufe,  and  commerce;  with  re- 
marks fince  the  laft  warand  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace,  1763. 

Pottery,  an  art;  with  philofophical  remarks  and  experi- 
ments thereon. 

Printing  of  Books,  its  origin  and  progrefs. 

Printing  of  Callicoes;  fee  Callicoe  printing. 

Printing  from  Copper-plates,  the  method:  inftruc- 
iions  for  limning   and  colouring  prints,    maps,    &c.  with 


water-colours,  &c.  Of  fine  collections  of  prints  ;  with  re- 
marks. 

Prisage  and  Butler  age,  a  duty  of  cuftoms;  the  laws 
concerning  it ;  fome  law  cafes  thereon  determined  in  our 
courts  of  judicature. 

Privateers  and  Prizes,  their  nature,  regulations  and 
laws  relating  thereto  ;  with  fome  cafes  concerning  them  ad- 
judged in  our  courts  of  law.  An  order  of  council  to  relcufe 
fhips,  and  extempt  them  from  moleftation  by  men  of  war 
and  privateers.  Laws  of  France  relating  to  prizes.  Of  their 
regulations  in  Spain. 

Projectors,  their  ufe  and  abufe;  with  a  fhort  hiftory  of  va- 
rious remarkable  ones;  with  pertinent  remarks  on  the  whole. 

Provence,  itsfituation,  produce,  andtrade. 

Prussia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  remarks 
thereon  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued  from  Letter  O. 
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QUACK,  in  medicine  ;  a    fhort  antidote  againft  general 

^V,  quacks,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rational  practice  of  phy- 
fic  ;  with  remarks. 

Quarantine,  what,  and  how  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, &c. 

Quarry  of  ftone,  &c.  philofophically  reprefentedj  with 
fuitable  remarks. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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nADNORSHIRE,  itsfituation,  produce,  andtrade. 

*^  Raisins,  a  fruit;  their  ufe  and  trade,  in  divers  articles, 
experimentally  given,  and  illuftrated. 

Rasberry,  a  curious  wine  made  thereby. 

Ratteen,  or  Ratten,  a  manufacture. 

Refining;  the  art  of  refining,  as  applied  to  metallurgy.  Ot 
refining  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Register-ships  of  Spain,  what  are  called  (o,  trading  to 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies;  hew  regulated. 

Remittances  of  monies  to  diftant  parts ;  how  this  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  and  regulated,  according  to  the  beft  arts  of  mer- 
cantile accountantfhip  curiouily  reprefented ;  with  further 
explanatory  remarks. 

Reprizals,  what,  and  how  regulated  by  law. 

Revenue  ;  of  raifing  the  revenue  of  England  from  the  con- 
queft  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  in  every  reign  ;  with  re- 
marks upon  each  coin  in  each  reign  ;  with  general  remarks 
on  the  article  revenue,  with  reipedt  as  Avell  to  the  ftate  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  to  its1  trade 
and  commerce;  with  political  remarks  on  the  value  of  money 
heretofore,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Rhodiaiv  Laws,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  efteem 
throughout  Europe.  Of  the  naval  law  and  ftatutes  of  the 
Rhodians;  with  illuftrations.     Political  remarks  thereon. 

Rhubarb,  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe,  in  various  prepara- 
tions and  refpects. 

Rice,  its  growth,  produce,  and  ufe ;  with  political  remarks 
thereon.  An  act  of  parliament  to  carry  rice  from  Carolina 
directly  to  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finefterre, 
in  fhips  built  in,  and  belonging  to,  Great-Britain,  and  na- 
vigated according  to  law,  to  the  year  1767. 

Rivers;  of  increafing  our  navigable,  inland  rivers,  in  order 
to  leffenthe  rate  of  carriage;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

Roads;  of  their  improvement,  for  the  benefit  of  carriage  of 
merchandize  over  the  nation  ;  containing  political  remarks 
thereon. 

Romagna,  or  Romania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade, 

Romania,  Rumelia,  or Rumeli, — ditto. 

Royal  Exchange,  an  idea  thereof  in  general ;  with  re- 
marks concerning  the  conduit  of  traders  in  general :  alfo  po- 
litical remarks  in  other  lights,  refpedling  what  has  been  done 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce  fince  the  prefent 
royal  family  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Royal  Society  of  London  :  of  its  firft  inftitution;  with 
political  remarks  on  its  important  utility  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Britifh  empire ;  an  idea  of  all  fo- 
cieties,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  general  improvements 
of  all  the  commercial  arts.  Further  remarks  on  the 
greater  utility  of  the  Royal  Society  to  arts,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  than  it  ever  has  been.  Of  the  progrefs  of  the 
fociety  for  the  encouragements  of  arts,  manufactures  and 
commerce  ;  with  political  obfervations. 

5  Rum, 
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Rum,  a  fpirituous    liquor,  its  quality  and  u(ej  fee    Sugar 
Coloniks. 

Russia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  commerce.  Of  their 
monies,  weights,  and  meafures. 

Russia-company,  its  fhort  hiftory.  Of  the  Britifh  Cafpian 
trade,  as  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  through  Ruffia  to 
Perfia.  A  view  of  the  Britifli  trade  and  factory  at  St.  Pc- 
terfburgh  in  Ruffia.  Obfervationon  the  Ruffia  Coin.  Ruffia 
confidered  with  relation  to  the  other  principal  ftates  and  em- 
pires ;  with  political  remarks  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of 
peace  of  1763. 

Rutlandshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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SABLE,  Curious  fkins  of  an  animal,  where  had. 
Sadler,  his  trade. 

Safe-conduct,    Protection   and   Passport;    laws  re- 
garding it. 

Saffron;  of  its  growth   and   cultivation  in   England;  with 
remarks. 

Sail-cloth  ;  laws  relating  to  this  manufacture. 

Sail-maker;  of  his  trade. 

Sailor  ;  fee  Seamen. 

Salt,  its   natural  hiftory:  of  preparing  the  fame,  of  divers 
kinds,  for  ufe  and  trade. 

Salters,  their  trade. 

Salt-peter,  its  natural  production;  its  purification ;  of  ga- 
thering it  in  quantities. 

Salvage,  a  mercantile  term;   laws  relating  thereto- 

Samogitia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sardinia,  its ditto; with  political 

remarks. 

Savoy,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Saxon-green  Colour  ;  method  of  dying  white  cloth  of  that 
colour. 

Saxony,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Say  ;  fee  Assay,  in  refining. 

Say,  or  Saye,  a  manufacture. 

Scilly,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sclavonia, ditto. 

Scotland, ditto. — 


Memoir    of  the 

Bank  eftablifhed  in  Scotland.  Subftance  of  the  warrantof  the 
charter  erecting  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  Account  of 
linen-cloth  or  fale,  ftamped  in  Scotland  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
of  the  whole  commerce  of  Scotland  ;  with  remarks  of  vari- 
ous kinds :  of  their  weights  and  meafures. 

Sea-dominion  in  general;  with  interefting  political  confide  - 
rations  ;    with  fnitahle  remarks- 

Sea,  British;  the  right  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
feas  afferted  and  proved  ;  with  political  obfervations  relative 
to  the  commercial  union  of  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces;  with  other  confederations  relating' to  the  author 
and  his  endeavours  to  ferve  the  Britifh  empire,  and  the  ill 
treatment  he  has  met  with  ;  with  interefting  political  re- 
marks. 

Seamen,  their  importance  ;  of  the  great  national  inconveni- 
ence we  labour  under  for  feamen  in  times  of  war  ;  with  me- 
thods to  prevent  them  ;  a  propofal  of  another  kind  for  that 
purpofe  ;  with  fuggeftions  for  a  regifter  of  feamen  ;  with  fur- 
ther fuitable  remarks.     Laws  relating  to  feamen. 

Ship-building  ;  fee  Architecture-marine. 

Shipping  ;  dimenfions,  tonnage,  and  number  of  guns  of  fome 
men  of  war  built  in  Spain,  the  Indies,  France,  England, 
and  Genoa  ;  and  the  rules  of  the  Spaniards,  French,  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  mariners.  Of  the  royal 
marine  of  France  in  general ;  with  interefting  notes  thereon  ; 
with  remarks  regarding  the  lafting  fecurity  and  glory  of  the 
Britifh  empire. 

Shropshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Siam, ditto; with   political 

remarks. 

Siberia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  political  re- 
marks :  a  fhort  account  of  the  many  attempts  made  for  the 
difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paffage  :  of  the  north  eaft  pallage. 

Sicily;  fee  Naples. 

Silesia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  remarks. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle's  letter,  by  his  late  majefty 's  order, 
to  Monf.  Mitchell,  the  king  of  Pruflia's  fecretary  of  the  em- 
bafTy,  in  anfwer  to  the  memorial,  and  other  papers  delivered 
by  Monf.  Mitchell  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  on  the  23d 
of  November  and  13th  of  December,  1753;  with  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Paul,  D.  Ryder,  and  W.  Murray, 
concerning  a  difpute  between  his  Pruffian  majefty  and  his 
Britannic  majefty,  concerning  interruption  given  to  the  na- 
vigation of  Pruffian  Subjects  ;  well  worthy  of  future  attention. 

Silk-worms  ;  memoir  upon  breeding  filk- worms  in  France, 
and  all  other  climates  where  mulberry-trees  can  be  cul- 
tivated.    Some  methods  ufed  in  France  to  render  filk  abun- 


dant, and  of  good  canity.  'Remarks  upon  the  different 
foils  and  qualities  of  the  trees.  Of  the  lodging  of  filk- 
worms;  with  remarks  thereon,  before  the  laft  war  and 
treaty  of  1763,  and  fince  that  war  and  the  (aid  treaty. 

Silk  Manufacture  of  China  :  an  a£t  of  parliament 
for  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  China  raw  filk,  and  for 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  made  in  the  year  1750. 
An  a£l  of  parliament  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  raw  filk 
in  his  Majefty's  colonies  in  America ;  with  remarks.  An 
ad  for  encouraging  the  filk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom, 
and  for  fecuring  the-duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  other  materials, 
not  manufactured  in  Great-Britain  ;  with  remarks.  An  ait 
for  explaining,  amending,  and  rendering  more  effectual  an 
aft  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Vllth, 
intitled  Silk-works,  which  took  place  after  the  24th  of 
June,    1763. 

Silver;  fee  Metallurgy,  Metals;  with  proper  re- 
marks. Tables  of  gold  and  filver,  compofed  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
who  infpected  the  original  indentures,  and  from  bifhop 
Fleetwood. 

Skie,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Skins,  their  various  forts,  and  trade ;  with  remarks  fince  th€ 
laft  peace  of  1763. 

SlAve-tkade;  fee  African-trade,  &c.  &c. 

Sleswic,  or  South-Jutland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and 
trade. 

Sligo,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Smelting,  what,  and  how  performed  amongft  metallurgifts ; 
with  illuftrativc  obfervations  on  the  operations. 

Smolensko,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Smuggler;  an  abftrait  of  the  chief  laws  againft  fmugglers. 

Smucgling;  anecdotes  on  fmuggling  in  the  Ifle  of  Man. 
Other  obfervations  on  the  prefentftate  of  the  Ifle  of  Man.  Re- 
marks concerning  the  annexing  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  crown. 
A  memorial  of  the  merchants  and  owners  of  fhips  in  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  addreffed  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury. 
Annual  revenue  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  proprietor.  Fur- 
ther remarks  on  fmuggling  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of 
1763.  Alfo  remarks  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763,  extracted 
from  the  judicious  tract  lately  publifhed  by  the  prefent 
chamberlain  of  London,  Stephen  Theodore  Janflen,  Efq;, 

Soap,  its  manufacture,  with  political  remarks. 

Soisonnois,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Somersetshire,— ditto. 

South-sea  Company,  its  fhort  hiftory.  Of  the  South  fea 
year  1720,  with  the  fchedule  of  the  directors'  respective 
eftates,  with  their  refpective  allowances  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  the  fum  taken  from  them  ;  with  remarks.  Treaty  con- 
cluded at  Madrid,  1750,  with  regard  to  the  affiento  and  an- 
nual fhip.     See  Assiento  Contract. 

Spain,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  in  Europe.  Articles 
of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance  between  the  crowns  of 
Great-Britain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1667  ;  with  remarks 
thereon.  Of  the  foreign  exchanges  of  Spain  with  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  Europe,  exemplified  with  various  computations, 
familiarly  explained. 

Spanish-America  :  of  the  conqueft  of  Spanifh-America  at 
firft.  The  manner  of  the  failing  of  the  galleons  and  flota 
from  Old  Spain.  A  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  in 
1760 ;  with  general  remarks  on  this  article  Spain  before, 
and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Staffordshire,   its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Stock-jobbing;  laws  relating  thereto.  Reafons  why 
ftock-jobbing  is  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
injurious  effects  of  ftock-jobbing,  with  regard  to  the  public 
credit. 

Subsidy,  a  tax;  thofc  at  the  cuftom  houfe  defcribed.  Of 
the  fubfidies  of  1747  and  1759. 

Suffolk,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sugar,  its  production  and  manufacture.  Of  various  forts  of  fu« 
gar:  Sugar  Colonies.  Remarks  before  the  laft  war  and 
peace  of  1763,  and  fince  that  peace  ;  with  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  granting  liberty  to  carry  fugars  from  the  Britifh 
colonies,  of  the  product  of  the  (aid  colonics,  from  thence 
directly  to  foreign  parts.     Of  the  duties  on  rum,  &c. 

Surry,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sussex, ditto.  » 

Swab  1  a, ditto. 

Sweden, ditto;  ■ the  exchanges 

thereof.     Of  the  Swedifh  Eaft-India  company. 

Switzerland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  Of  its 
exchanges. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued  from  letter  R. 


LETTER     T. 

npAPESTRY,    a    manufacture:    of  curious   improvements 
*     made  therein.      Of  the  upright  way   of  Jftry, 

with  relation  to  Turkey-carpets,  with  rem  j       tical. 

Taxesj 


INDEX. 


Taxes  ;  furnmarv  of    the   total  yearly  fupplies,    granted  by 
parliament,  during  the   reign  of  king  William   and  Mary, 
and    William   III.     Queen    Anne,    king    George  the  Ift, 
and  kin<>-  George  the  lid.     Summary  of  the  .total  ways   and 
means  yearly   of  the  faid  reigns  ;  with  remarks   on  the  feve- 
ral  forementioned  reigns  from  the  revolution  in  1688,  to  the 
demife  of  Geo.  II.  Remarks  on  the  Hate   of  trade   and    li- 
berty firice  the  revolution  in  1688;  with  the  coinage  in  each 
reign. 
Tea  ;  fee  the   article  Bohea,    defcribing    the    various  forts 
thereof,  and  their  quality  ;   with  political  remarks  on  lower- 
ing the  duty  thereon,  defigned  by  the  prefent  chamberlain  of 
London,  to  his  great  honour,  and  to  the   benefit  of  the  re- 
venue above  fix  millions  of   money;  alfo  to  the  advantage  of 
the   Eaft-India  company,    by  increafing  their  fale  of  teas, 
and  preventing  fmuggling  of  foreign  teas  into   the  kingdom. 
Tin,  a  metal ;  with  remarks. 

Tobacco,  its  manner  of  planting  and  production;  with  per- 
tinent remarks  thereon. 
Trade  ;  this  article  contains  variety  of  maxims,  whichfhould 
feem  to  be  confirmed  in  the  courfe  of  this    work,   deferving 
notice.     Remarks  on  this    article  trade,  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 
Treaties  of  Commerce:  treaty   of    navigation  and  com- 
merce between  the  late  queen  Anne  and  Lewis   XIV.    of 
France,  concluded   at    Utrecht,   171 3.     Treaty  of  naviga- 
tion   and    commerce    between    Great-Britain  and  Spain   in 
1713.     Meafures  taken  by  king  George  I.  to  remedy  fomeof 
the  defects  of  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1715.  Treaty 
of  commerce  between    queen  Anne  and  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal in  theyear  1703.     A  declaration  and    engagement  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Britifh   merchants   in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  made  at  Utrecht  in  1712-13.    Treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between  Great-Britain 
and    Ruflia,  concluded  at   St.  Peterfburg  in  the  year    1734. 
Treaty  between  Geo.   II.    and   the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
in   1728:    ditto   in  the  year  1751  :  other  treaties  between 
the  fame  :  ditto  between  Great-Britain  and  the  Algerines  : 
ditto    between    Great-Britain    and    the    Tunifians  :     ditto 
between  Great-Britain   and  Tripoly.     The  privileges  of  an 
Englifhman  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,   contained  in   the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded    by    Oliver  Cromwell ;    and  va- 
rious  laws,   decrees,   &c.  at  fundry  times,    and    divers  oc- 
cafions,   made  by  the   kings  of  Portugal,    in   favour  of  the 
Englifh  nation  :  to  which  is  added,    the  king  of  Portugal's 
new  law,  concerning  diamonds  found  in  the  Brazils. 
Turkey    Company  and   Trade,     with  remarks   thereon. 
A  memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  trading  towns  in  the  weft 
of  France,  concerning  the  commerce  with  the  Levant,  and 
goods  ufed  in  that  trade  ;  and  why  Marfeilies  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  trading  thither.     Reply  of  the  deputies  of  the 
weftern  ports  of  France  to  the  preceedmg.     A  memorial  of 
the  deputy  of  Marfeilies,  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing,  fetting 
forth  the  reafon  of  the  privilege  which  Marfeilies   enjoys  of 
trading  to  the  Levant.     A  rejoinder  to  the  foregoing ;   with 
remarks  on  the  whole. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  continued  from  the  end  of  letter  S. 


LETTER    V. 

VENICE,  itsfituation,  produce,  and  trade.     Of  the  fo- 
reign exchanges  of  Venice,  with  refpedt  to  the  chief  parts 
of  Europe,   arithmetically  exemplified  and  illuftrated.     Of 
the  weights  and  meafures.     Of  the  Bank  of  Venice. 
Virginia,  with  remarks  thereon  before  the  laft  war  and  peace 
of  1763;  and  remarks  fince  the  faid  peace  of  1763. 


United  Provi:  ,<    [|  ■  ,  g   .>..       Political 

consideration;  thereon,    very  intereftli 
The  Bufinefs  cf   thecuftom-houie  continued  from  IctterT. 


LETTER     W. 

WA  R.  This  article,  as  the  fame  flood  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  ;  juft  after 
the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapel!e,  in  1748;  containing  fome 
principles  relating  to  the  conduct  of  war  in  this  tradino-  na- 
tion, as  the  fame  iscircumftanced  ;  with  the  meafure  ne- 
ceffary  to  betaken  for  the  fecurity  of  our  colonies  in  North- 
America;  with  political  remarks  hereon  before  the  laft  war 
and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763  ;  and  alfo  remarks  fince  the  laft 
war  and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  very  intercfting. 

Warwickshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Weights  :   foreign  weights  compared. 

Westmoreland,   its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Westphalia, ditto. 

Wetteraw, ditto. 

Wiltshire, ditto. 

Wine,  a  liquor,  with  political  remarks. 

Wisby  Laws  :  ancient  laws  of  commerce  and  navigation  in 
efteem  throughout  Europe. 

Wool,  and  Woollen  Manufactory.  Obfervations  to 
prevent  the  fmuggling  of  Britifh  and  Irifh  wool  to  France  and 
clfewhere;  with  political  remarks.  An  act  for  permitting 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  woollen  yarn,  from  any  pore 
of    Ireland  to  any  port  in  Great-Britain. 

Worcestershire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Wreck;  mercantile  laws  relating  thereto  ;  with  fuitable  re- 
marks. 

Of  the  practical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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LETTER    X. 


YLO-BALSAMUM,  a  curious  medicinal  drug. 


LETTER    Y. 

YEAST ;  a  method  of  curing  it :  the   flowers  of  wine  and 
wine  lees,  for  the  fervice  of  diftiiling,  wine-making,  vinc- 

gai-ni<tk.iijfc;,  &.*-•  with    rpmnrlfij 

Yorkshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 


LETTER     Z. 

The  practical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom  houfe  continued. 


AConcife  explanation  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Saxby's  porta- 
ble book  of  rates  referred  to  in  this  work,  in  relation  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  chief  ads  of  parliament 
contained  therein, 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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Explanation  of  oxir  Xew  31AP  of  die  Coaft  ol AFRICA  kc 

j  TAte TVortAicnmtosi  JcttAcmcut  is  tAiat  at  .irauin.oihdm Hum  Coast,  helony-. 

ina  to  tAicdrciicAi . 
'i.TAiedxioei-  Jeneaa/.  tA/c  T/eitcAt  To,/  Ports and  lactones  screraA  Jlttes  a/> 

and  lAiereAi/  c/iyrvsedaAAtAie  tmmi/7-ade  o/'tAte  toast,  but, tli.ye  are  tn//i 'last Race  ej't/t^.tly/oa1 '-      \ 
j.7^^</W,  tn^Frehcn  nave  „.^w  CaitAe  .  -  to  tiJftwnofEnobmd 

4- .  (AamAiadiiner  has James Jfot  and  As/and,  Adenoma  to  tAiell/ioAisAi  tcni- 

pony;  toyetner  /ntAi  severaZJ&ctories  for  aAooc  dooJPJi/es  up  lAicdiu'er; 

sucAi  on  lAic  //ortAi.as  lAi//i/i<,Aoar,  tit/Avar,  Janus,  Tlii//i/,diilatcnda , 

J3aracu/uAa;  and  on  lAie  JotttAi  oA  tAieIiu><  r,  lAieu  A/at;  tAie  AiAAo/riiniHic- 

lo77e*>\  laoatO)  Tdntatn,  (ie/coia  .lancro/oaAA .JSrucoc ,  .Ac  mare /r,  and 

Jiimya/nacti/ida .  tec. 

J.  CulcAico  anddh/sco.  lino  Portuoucsc  JetlAements. 

6 '.  Hisaac,  a  J\ >rtuoiu  si  Feu  t,  >ru. 
is  %7  *y 

7 .  JierraAconc  Ji'trer.  T7ie>TZtiyliith\  Company  Atade/i  tAusA'trer,  /e/ere  tyiS 
aHaclory  atdicneeds/c  and  tne  A\de  td'Ha/sa,  hut  have  Atad  none  since . 

8.  J/tcr/ro, on  JbrAt/.  lAic  dim/Audi  Company  Ann/ a  Fort Acre,  Aw 'Ant  re  now 
onAi/  a  Factory. 

i  t. 

Q.^TneoAru.lAic first Jitire/'ea/i  Factory  on  tAn   Or/,/ Coast,  A'cAcn,u/io  /o  tAe 
JJutcA  lles-t  Jnaia  Company.  dee  tne  seperate  Map  o/'t/t,  tl,Ad toast  on 
a  laryerjcale . 
Jo.^Ju-im.adort  oeionyiny  /o  tAe  dlutoA  Hestdn./i.i  Company,  Jee  Carat , 
ji.  FredertcAs/ttra,  at  (  aye T7ircc  paints ,  ,i  Aort  and duietoru  Ae/e/n/ino  to 

l/icJAilcAi  Tlest  dndia  tout/ 'ant/, 
i-z .  J)/xeore,  a,Jfort  veZonotny  /o  /Ae  AZ/ioAioA  /Mi-icon  (  empaht/ . 
y.JieKi/eit.alere  AeAmymy  to  (Ae  Ah/aA  TlcspJndia  Lampa/ty.  Jlvseperate 

-J J a/>  c  /  7/n  •  o\  A/  (o.  is/. 
J4.Jcieramao,  a  /'ae7o?-t/~Aoa.<e,/e/onoino  to /AieDutcA  II est '  /u,//o (e///pa///', 
JJ.  J'uee<?/i</ee,aJ'ore  AAe/un/to  to  /Ae  Aht/eAi  Host  7/n/m  (o/iipa/ti/.  [fee  ditto 
jO.  CAiamaA. alert  Ae/,'n.n/nr  to  t/n  7)a/eA  Hist  A/i,A,i  Company.  Joe  i/t/te 
/j.  l'o/n/>te/i</u,  aJort  A'e/onot/io  to  ,Atto. 
iS.  J'.  iA/oo,  ,i  Fort  on  tAe  top  ot  \i  Ai/A, wafiutyuti  sAot  o/  \rU'eoroe  dJmina, 


J 


v* 


/<' 


ap 

S/r.iii/.'  Ban 
Capo  MefuraJo 

Itivw  Scfloj  „ 

Cruc  Se(U-raTS    '• 

tv,ana5ca«c7^ 


heAonymy  to  ditto.  See  ditto. 

jo.  El/ntnu,  or*  >'.' Ceo/oe Del  Jlt/t.t,  t/te />/t/t,-t/><i/Jert  on  tAe  lie// toast.  Ae- 

/onai/io  to  tAieJJt/teA  (eni/'it/u/.  tfee  ditto. 
ao.  Pf\ipp&s 'Tower,  A-a/At  /Or  defence  el  (ape  t'e.ist  tonwrds  tAe  Aa/td:  t//sod'.' 

.Royal  and  (Jetee/i*  (A/i/ispet/tt  /or  tAe  s<u/te  ea/tse 
TJ.Cape  toast  (astAe,  tAe prinapai A'ort ,i/itA Aaetivi/.  AuAenomn  to  tAtc 

Enyusn,  t//riea/i  Company. 
■l-i.  .!/ot/ree,a  J'brt  AeAo/iaina  to  tAe  A'uleA  II est 'dndt.t  (b/npa/ii/. .  '<Y  sepc 

ratzJilap  e/  tAie  Co/A  t  e,ist . 
a-X^ln/ttsAia/i  and /1uoa,  are  occasional daetern  Aoi/ses /or  tne  /m<i/sA 

t  empanu.  ,'<■<■  ditto . 


■it.  .Iniienia/'oe  dbrt.  AeAo/iotno  to  lAe  d'niaAisAt  leinpa/u/9 
ic/tn,/iti.dtd /or  /rant  <•/  sty  pert  Aefore  tAte^  t/<ar  ijjKL 
,i/se  /at</i/  ncec/sari/  to  Ac  rcAniAl ferd/noAisAi  „eceiiiit,b 
dre/tiAi  Aariito  stippAed ' lAeir  J'uaar  IcAenics  /root  nem 
icAerc  lAiet/  Ai.ioe  no  rioAr  to  trade,  frilAi  rast  yi/antitia  i 
lAic  cAo/cest  AAciroes  upon  /Ac  nAtcAc  coast ,  and  Aiartnou 

*  l  IS 

attempted  to  Aid/Ao  Aerl  lAicrc  since  lAic  Aino/tsA  A  a  PC 
aAaitdonlAil.  dee  (>'o/d least  <l lap  ■ 

•2A.  Cormtzntine.a  Fort  AcAonat/n/  to  lAe  AlulcAt  Tlcsl  fn^m 

'  .  '  '  ' 

Company.  J<edtl/o. 

'id.  Aiintunupte/n/  A'brt .  AcAonaina  to^  A  /ma/i.di  tempani/^L 

'Ij.^Jppam.or.Jpeno.aA'ert  At/onamo  to  lAic  AJttlcAi  l/esj^k 

Company.  Jee  ditto. 

l8.  Ilin/i,  /a/t.  a  Air/  /,  Ao/iat/io  t,  •  tAe  Aa/o/sA  (ot/wain/-  JMk 

■io.  /iarraeoe ,,i  Aort  AeAonoino  to  t/e  Pttte/t  West  A/tdta  Cmi 

1  t  * 

mi.  Jee  t/ttt,1. 
■\o.  .lAeddo.aAaelor//  Ae/.-it./ina  top  Anio/i./i  (ompaiui.  <W 
t-p.  Accra,  a  Aort  Ae/o/tatna  to  lAieJina/tsAi  timpani/,  <d'^l 
/aattes  to  /.'.  of  J/i<  <//o  ■ 

..  lee/a,  i//;  •  a  A'ort  /ulonottio  t,  •  trie  AJutcAi  H'<et  A/tdta  lemf 
i/i/./ritA/i/t  trim  sAot  iA  f Ae  /ast  meat/end Aina/tsA/  /<'/•/.  /$"< 
.leera,  a  7  bit  Ae/o/tai/ta  to  tAe  Anna  ,/'  /Anmar/c,a/etit i 
mdes  to  Ji.  i '/  I  A,  •  J) tit,  At  /,  >rt : 
■j-i.  /'rainprant,  a  da,  torn  Ae/onai/ta  t,  ■  tAe  EnoAtsAi  le/tf" 

,  '/■<  •  t',  A/t ,  'ast  J l,t/> . 

■yj.  HAa/d,//  Aas  a  Aort  caAAcd '// '  i//tatits  Aerl  A'cAoni/.te  /ty* 
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